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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 927 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 17, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Now, O God, strengthen Thou my 
hands.—Nehemiah 6: 9. 

O Thou who givest wisdom to the wise, 
strength to the strong, and healing to 
those who turn to Thee for help, grant 
that Thy spirit may dwell richly within us 
as we come to Thee with praying hands 
and penitent hearts. Sustain our spirits 
in our struggle to discover the best ways 
to keep the flag of freedom flying in our 
world and to promote the blessings of 
democracy in every land. 

Kindle within us a higher desire and a 
stronger determination to walk in the 
ways of Thy spirit that with Thee we 
may be upheld when we would fall, 
strengthened when we become weak, and 
encouraged when we would give in to dis- 
couragement. Keep us strong in Thee 
and in the power of Thy might: Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 1681, An act to liberalize eligibility for 
cost-of-living increases in civil service re- 
tirement annuities; and 

S. 1700. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. 

The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 
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ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6993) 
to establish within the Department of 
the Interior the position of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the gentleman 
from Colorado would give us a brief ex- 
planation of this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Iowa will yield, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 6993 is to establish within 
the Department of the Interior the posi- 
tion of an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior and to abolish the 
present position of Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. 

The reason for this is to elevate it 
from one grade up to another grade so 
that there would be an equality of po- 
litical power and authority among the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this an additional as- 
sistant, if one is to be upgraded? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it provides 
in the one bill for an additional Assistant 
Secretary and the abolishment of an 
existing Assistant Secretary. 

The bill abolishes the position of As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration and 
substitutes for it the position of a new 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior whose 
duties will include the duties of an As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, but 
not necessarily be limited to those duties. 
Appointments to the position will be 
made by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and the salary 
will be at level IV of the executive pay 
scale. The increase in compensation is 
about $2,000 per year. 

The Department takes the position 
that placing the Assistant Secretary re- 
sponsible for administrative matters on 
the same level as the other Assistant 
Secretaries will substantially enhance 
his effectiveness in carrying out his func- 
tions, particularly in dealing with the 
other Assistant Secretaries. Our commit- 
tee agrees with this position and recom- 
mends the enactment of this bill. 

At the proper time if this bill is per- 
mitted to pass, by unanimous consent I 
will offer an amendment which will take 
care of a technical error that is presently 
in the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
in way of further explanation that the 
number of Assistant Secretaries will actu- 
ally remain at the same number, as per 
section 3 of the bill, wherein it says, in 
part, that “effective upon confirmation 
by the Senate of the Presidential ap- 
pointee,” so that this would be, other 
than the administrative duties, the same 
position which is created by this amend- 
ment, and then only will the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, no longer 
continue in being. 

So actually what this bill does, as I 
understand it, in talking to the Depart- 
ment and to the distinguished chair- 
man—who has said the same thing but 
in other words—I will say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa; is that it up- 
grades the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion and makes it one of a Presidential 
appointment instead of a secretarial ap- 
pointment, and requires confirmation 
by the Senate. And it is in the upgrad- 
ing of all five of the ultimate remaining 
assistant secretary positions and their 
responsibilities, that the $2,000 a year 
will be involved. 

I am also delighted, as long as the 
gentleman from Iowa has yielded, that 
the chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) has explained 
the expected Consent Calendar amend- 
ment as to what that would provide, 
and to which I agree, inasmuch as it is 
just a technical amendment. 

Again I appreciate the gentleman 
from Iowa yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 6993 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be hereafter in the Department of the 
Interior, in addition to the Assistant Secre- 
taries now provided by law, an additional As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior who shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall be responsible for such duties as the 
Secretary of the Interlor shall prescribe, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate now 
or hereafter prescribed by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior. 

Src. 2. Section 5315, title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the figure “(5)” 
at the end of item (18) and by inserting in 
Meu thereof the figure “(6)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of Reorganization Plan 
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Numbered 3 of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
1262), is repealed, effective upon the con- 
firmation by the United States Senate of 
a Presidential appointee to fill the position 
created by this Act. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6993, a bill to establish 
within the Department of the Interior 
the position of an additional Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Essentially, this legislation upgrades 
the present position of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Administra- 
tion, by increasing the number of As- 
sistant Secretaries authorized in the De- 
partment of the Interior from five to six, 
changing the appointive procedure, and 
changing the rate of compensation from 
level V to level IV of the Executive Pay 
Schedule. The position of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Administra- 
tion was created by section 4 of the Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1950 and 
termed “Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” Subsequently, the 
title of the office was changed to the 
present title of Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Administration. 

The present Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Administration is appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior with the 
approval of the President. The Assistant 
Secretary for Administration is respon- 
sible for a variety of functions. These 
functions include budget and manage- 
ment operations and survey and review, 
which concern the entire Department, 
in addition to being involved in substan- 
tive policy and routine administrative 
matters. 

The Department’s testimony expressed 
a need for this legislation on the basis 
of substantive policy and efficient man- 
agement considerations. Since the func- 
tions of the office cut across the entire 
Department and involve both policy and 
administrative matters, there is a need 
to place this office on the same level as 
the other Assistant Secretaries of the 
Interior. I think we can all agree that be- 
cause the present office involves both 
policy and administrative functions af- 
fecting the other Assistant Secretaries, 
this legislation, when enacted, will en- 
hance the effectiveness of the new As- 
sistant Secretary in dealing with the 
other Assistant Secretaries and in the 
performance of his overall responsibil- 
ities. 

The position of an additional Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior created by this 
legislation will be appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the advice and consent of the 
other body. He will be responsible for 
those duties assigned by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and it is intended that he 
will assume the functions and duties cur- 
rently assigned to the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will in- 
volve an additional Federal expenditure 
of $2,000 per year. Nevertheless, I think 
the legislation is meritorious and I urge 
its passage. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Page 2, line 7, strike out “is” and insert 
“| and item (25) of section 5316, title 5, 
United States Code, are”. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment is purely technical and per- 
fecting in nature. The bill as reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs abolishes the position of Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Administra- 
tion—established by section 4 of Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 3 of 1950—but fails to 
repeal the item in the Executive Pay Act 
that establishes the salary for the posi- 
tion. The amendment offered merely re- 
peals the salary provision that is abolish- 
ed. It is entirely perfecting in nature. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
1399) to establish within the Department 
of the Interior the position of an addi- 
tional assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 1399 
An act to establish within the Department 
of the Interior the position of an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of the Interior 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be hereafter in the Department of the 
Interior, in addition to the Assistant Secre- 
tary now provided for by law, an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior who shall 
be appointed py the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall be responsible for such duties as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate now 
or hereafter prescribed by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Section 5315, title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the figure “(5)” 
at the end of item (18) and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the figure “(6)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 3 of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
1262), is repealed, effective upon the con- 
firmetion by the United States Senate of a 
Presidential appointee to fil} the position 
created by this Act. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 1399, and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 6993, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

‘A similar House bill (H.R. 6993) was 
laid on the table. 
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REMOVING CERTAIN LIMITATIONS 
ON THE GRANTING OF RELIEF 
TO OWNERS OF LOST OR STOLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6077) 
to remove certain limitations on the 
granting of relief to owners of lost or 
stolen bearer securities of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I have had occasion to 
study this bill for several weeks, and 
indeed the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut and the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New Jersey have both 
discussed it with me and, as I under- 
stand, with others. 

Originally I had a very real reserva- 
tion about the bill as written, and I make 
this reservation of objection at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, in order to establish on the 
floor the legislative record that I believe 
is pertinent and important to implement- 
ing the regulations subsequently by the 
Department. 

I know well that this bill is also sched- 
uled for consideration under suspension 
of the rules today, and I take this time 
now, instead of asking that this bill be 
put over without prejudice, only in the 
belief that in view of the correspondence 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut, and in view of my conver- 
sations with others, that mayhap we can 
now obtain unanimous consent that this 
bill go through. 

Mr. Speaker, my original objection as 
the bill is written, and as one would in- 
terpret it on the face thereof, is that it 
would encourage speculation in the form 
of destroying, or mutilating, or losing by 
fire, or otherwise; a bond that had not 
reached maturity. But this may be of 
questionable value, to the point where 
it would actually aid and abet the de- 
struction of government issues, by in- 
dividual investors or larger organizations 
who felt an instrument was worth more 
now than at maturity. 

I have been assured that perhaps this 
would not be the case, and I would be 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. MONAGAN), to explain 
this further as, indeed, he has explained 
to me in correspondence. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
ne gentleman from Missouri for yield- 

g. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understood it, the 
basis of the gentleman’s question was 
the fear that relief might be offered by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the form 
of cash at some time prior to maturity. 
I can assures the gentleman that such 
action would not be possible and is not 
contemplative under this bill. 

In the hearings, on page 15, Mr. Car- 
lock of the Treasury testified that “re- 
lief would be granted either in the form 
of a substitute security marked ‘dupli- 
cate, that is in the case before maturity 
or in payment after the security was 
matured.” 

That, it seems to me, is a definite 
statement. 
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But in addition to that, we have se- 
cured from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Connally, a letter to the same 
effect which states as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1971. 

Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, House Government Operations 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
questions have been raised concerning the 
way in which the Treasury will grant relief 
under H.R. 6077. The bill would amend ex- 
isting law to authorize the Secretary to 
grant relief on account of the loss or theft 
of bearer Treasury securities before maturity. 

At the present time the Secretary is au- 
thorized to grant relief on account of the 
loss or theft of registered securities before 
as well as after maturity; he is authorized to 
grant relief on account of the loss or theft of 
bearer securities only after maturity. Treas- 
ury regulations have provided for many 
years that relief before maturity will be in 
the form of issuance of a duplicate security, 
whereas relief after maturity will be in the 
form of payment. I can assure you that when 
the bill is enacted, the present plan of the 
regulations will be continued so that relief 
before maturity, in the case of both regis- 
tered and bearer securities, will be in the 
form of issuance of a duplicate security, and 
relief after maturity will be in the form of 
payment. 

There has also been some suggestion that 
the bill will benefit only large financial in- 
stitutions, The bill will of course authorize 
the same relief for small individual in- 
vestors as for large financial institutions. 
The purpose behind the bill, however, is not 
to benefit any particular group of investors, 
but rather to foster a market in Govern- 
ment securities that will assure to the tax- 
payers of the Nation the most economical 
management of the public debt, 

From the point of view of small individual 
investors, while they do not constitute a large 
part of the market for Treasury securities, it 
is important that the market function 
smoothly, for they are dependent on it for 
handling the securities they wish to buy and 
sell, From the point of view of the Treasury, 
however, with its responsibility for managing 
the public debt, not in the interest of any 
group of investors but in the interest of the 
taxpayers, it is absolutely essential that the 
market function at optimum efficiency be- 
cause the Treasury is totally dependent on 
this market mechanism in its financing op- 
erations. 

The market for Government securities is, 
as the word implies, subject to all the pres- 
sures of the market place. To whatever ex- 
tent costs and risks of the participants can 
be eliminated, the taxpayers rather than the 
participants will be the ultimate beneficiar- 
ies. It is therefore incumbent upon the 
Government to take all steps possible to re- 
duce the risks and the costs of the financial 
institutions which are the principal inter- 
mediaries making up that market, 

It is for these reasons that the Treasury 
proposed legislation which has become H.R. 
6077. Through the bill the Federal Govern- 
ment will simply provide with respect to 
Government securities a facility that every 
issuer of securities had at common law and 
that the statutes of virtually every State 
provide with respect to the State’s securities. 

I earnestly urge the prompt enactment of 
the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN CONNALLY, 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I, too, have a 
copy of the letter of the date May 13 from 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
gentleman has provided me a letter over 
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his own signature of similar date, enclos- 
ing a marked copy of the committee’s 
hearings including testimony given as 
the result of a direct question by the sub- 
committee chairman to a Mr. Carlock, 
representing the U.S. Treasury before his 
subcommittee of Government Opera- 
tions. 

I would still prefer that it be stated 
in the legislation, but in view of this ex- 
cellent legislative record and statement 
of implementing intent, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6077 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to replace lost or stolen Gov- 
ernment securities immediately upon 
notification, upon being furnished a suffi- 
cient bond of indemnity, rather than re- 
quiring the owner to wait until the secu- 
rities have reached maturity. This meas- 
ure was introduced in the House on 
March 15, 1971, by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee, the gentleman from 
California (Mr, HoLIFIELD), for himself 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. DWYER). Hearings were held 
by the Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee, which I chair, on March 30, 
and the bill was favorably reported by 
the Government Operations Committee 
on April 22, 1971. 

H.R. 6077 is identical to S. 1181 which 
was favorably reported by the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
of the other body on March 16, 1971, and 
passed in that body on March 19. 

The authority that this legislaticn pro- 
vides to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
replace lost or stolen Government secu- 
rities prior to maturity is identical to that 
of the Securities authorities of 48 of the 
50 States. Under section 8 of the Govern- 
ment Losses in Shipment Act (31 U.S.C. 
738(a) (d)), which this bill amends, the 
Secretary cannot replace a lost or stolen 
security before maturity. The power of 
the Secretary to grant relief prior to ma- 
turity is presently limited to cases where 
bearer securities are clearly proven to 
have been destroyed. Where there is a 
probability of loss or theft, the Secretary 
may grant relief only after maturity and 
only if he finds that sufficient time has 
elapsed as in his judgment would indi- 
cate that the securities: First, have been 
destroyed or irretrievably lost; second, 
are not held by any person as his own 
property; and third, will never become 
the basis of a valid claim against the 
United States. 

As under present law, H.R. 6077 pro- 
vides that as a condition of relief, per- 
sons who are granted relief either in the 
form of a replacement security prior to 
maturity or payment on a security at or 
after maturity, are required to provide 
to the Treasury Department a bond of 
indemnity. The legislation specifies that 
the bond of indemnity shall be in such 
form and amount and with such surety, 
sureties or security as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall require. The required 
bond of indemnity affords the Govern- 
ment complete protection against the 
risk of double payment by the Treasury 
Department. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment incurs no additional risk or 
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cost by enactment of this legislation. On 
the contrary, the Treasury Department, 
which initially proposed legislation along 
these lines in December, 1970, has test- 
ified that between fiscal years 1972 and 
1976, inclusive, there will be a net ad- 
ministrative savings of $51,000 by virtue 
of enactment of this measure. During 
fiscal year 1972 the Department states it 
will incur an additional cost of $8,500 but 
that the gross cost savings of $59,500 be- 
tween fiscal years 1973 and 1976 will 
offset that sum. Savings result from de- 
creases in analyst positions and reduced 
communications between the Depart- 
ment and claimants. 

A primary purpose of H.R. 6077 is to 
underpin the stability of the market in 
Government securities and assure the 
flexibility and liquidity of these securi- 
ties. Over the past few years an increas- 
ing number of thefts of Government se- 
curities has caused a certain unsettling 
of the market’s stability. In 1966 $4,023,- 
000 in claims on account of loss, stolen 
or destroyed Treasury and agency securi- 
ties were filed with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In 1969 the total climbed to $32,- 
748,000 while in 1970 there was a slight 
decrease to $30,654,600. Since under 
present law claims filed on account of 
lost or stolen bearer securities must wait 
until the maturity date to obtain pay- 
ment from the Treasury Department, 
claimants are deprived of the use of the 
security for purposes of collateral or 
pledge between the time of loss or theft 
and maturity. This legislation will en- 
able owners of lost or stolen bearer secu- 
rities to utilize the value of the securities 
by obtaining a duplicate or substitute 
security from the Treasury Department 
upon the furnishing of a bond of indem- 
nity. 

While the primary purpose of this leg- 
lation is to remove limitations on the 
granting of relief on account of lost or 
stolen bearer securities, it is drafted as a 
complete revision of the existing statute 
in order to streamline that statute and 
eliminate provisions which concern form 
and procedural detail rather than sub- 
stance. In addition, H.R. 6077 precludes 
the granting of relief on account of in- 
terest coupons which are claimed to have 
been attached to a security unless the 
Secretary is satisfied that: First such 
coupons have not been paid; and, sec- 
ond, are in fact destroyed or will not 
become the basis of a valid claim against 
the United States. 

H.R. 6077 provides the Treasury De- 
partment with a necessary tool to but- 
tress the stability of the market 
mechanism upon which it depends for its 
financing operations; it streamlines the 
present awkwardly worded statutory au- 
thority; it brings the Treasury Secretary’s 
authority on par with that of his State 
counterparts in a great majority of the 
States; and it does achieve administra- 
tive cost savings for the Treasury De- 
partment, 

It is my intention to ask for considera- 
tion of S. 1181, which is identical to H.R. 
6077 immediately following passage. I 
urge my colleagues in the House to sup- 
port this legislation. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 6077. I will not 
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take the time of the House to reiterate 
the technical analysis of the bill so ably 
set forth by my chairman, the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

However, let me state again what the 
bill would do and let me emphasize that 
what would be accomplished would be at 
no risk or cost to the United States. 

By authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to grant relief on account of 
the loss or theft of bearer Treasury 
securities before maturity the bill would 
encourage continued wide participation 
in the market in Government securities. 
As it now is, the risks of financial loss 
faced by financial institutions may drive 
them from the market with a consequent 
impairment of the market mechanism on 
which the Treasury is totally dependent 
in its financing operations. We cannot 
afford to have any of these institutions 
withdraw from the market. These are 
people on whom we have to rely. 

The beneficiaries of the legislation 
would be primarily the taxpayers of the 
Nation who would benefit from the most 
economical management of the public 
debt. If large financial institutions will 
benefit from the legislation, it will only 
be because the same relief will be au- 
thorized for all investors—large or small. 
The taxpayers rather than the partici- 
pants in the market will be the ultimate 
beneficiaries. 

Moreover, the stabilizing effect on 
the market will be at no risk to the 
Government. A bond of indemnity will 
be obtained in every case in which relief 
is granted to protect the United States 
against double payments. 

Beyond that, the bill, as the committee 
report indicates, would improve the word- 
ing of the present statutory authority, 
it will provide with respect to Govern- 
ment securities a facility that issuers of 
securities had under common law and 
which is presently provided by virtually 
every State with respect to its securities, 
and it will do all this while saving ad- 
ministrative costs for the Treasury. 

The Government is to be congratulated 
for recommending this legislation. My 
memory does not serve to recall another 
instance where the Government has 
acted in advance of a problem and at 
no cost. 

I support this legislation and urge its 
passage. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6077 which I have joined 
Chairman Hoxtrretp in introducing. The 
bill is identical to a draft bill transmitted 
by the Treasury and is identical to S. 
1181 which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

The purpose of the bill is to minimize 
to the extent possible, risks of certain 
financial losses which now threaten the 
withdrawal of participants from the 
Government securities market. 

Although narrow in its application, 
the proposed legislation is important to 
the continued healthy functioning of a 
large and intricate mechanism for 
Treasury financing. 

Under present law, the transferability 
and liquidity of Government bearer ob- 
ligations are impaired by the inability of 
the Treasury to replace such securities 
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prior to maturity when they are lost or 
stolen. As a consequence holders run a 
risk that they will be deprived of the use 
of these securities or money equivalent 
from the time of loss or theft until 
maturity and are thus discouraged from 
further participation in the market. The 
consequent contraction of the market 
would impair the ability to serve the 
growing financial demands of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill before us today would enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to replace 
Treasury certificates immediately upon 
loss or theft thus restoring to the market 
participant the use of the securities or 
their value for the balance of the period 
until maturity. The United States would 
be protected against double payment by 
recovery under the bond of indemnity 
that would be required in every case in 
which relief is granted. 

Not only would the Government be 
protected against financial risk, but, as 
the committee report accompanying the 
bill indicates, it would achieve adminis- 
trative cost savings for the Treasury De- 
partment. 

I wholeheartedly endorse this measure 
and urge its enactment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6077. The bill embodies 
an administration proposal intended to 
mitigate an unsettling of the Govern- 
ment securities market resulting from the 
operation of present law. Presently own- 
ers of lost or stolen bearer securities of 
the United States must wait until the 
securities have reached maturity before 
being reimbursed by the Government. 
In the interim certain losses accrue to 
claimants who are deprived of the use 
of the securities and to insurers who are 
deprived of the use of funds. This bill, 
by enabling the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to immediately reimburse owners of 
lost or stolen bearer securities which have 
not matured, would diminish the risk of 
financial loss faced both by market par- 
ticipants and their insurers. Continued 
participation in the market by such fi- 
nancial institutions would thereby be en- 
couraged and the mechanism for market- 
ing Government securities would tend to 
function more smoothly. 

Not only would the bill thus help main- 
tain the health of the market in Govern- 
ment securities, but in the long run it 
will result in savings to the Government 
by the elimination of the administrative 
handling of claims for relief being held 
in suspense. 

Enactment of the bill will not result 
in any financial risk for the Government 
because a bond of indemnity will be ob- 
tained in every case in which relief is 
granted. 

I therefore urge the passage of H.R. 
6077. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6077. As a revision of the 
Government Losses in Shipment Act, 
this bill will streamline the present 
statutory authority of the Secretary to 
grant relief on account of lost or stolen 
U.S. bearer securities. The primary sub- 
stantive revision enables the Secretary 
to grant relief before maturity. Relief 
granted prior to maturity will be in the 
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form of a substitute security marked 
“duplicate.” The Secretary will continue 
to have the authority to grant relief at 
or after the maturity date of a U.S. bear- 
er security by payment on the security. 
In any event, H.R. 6077, as well as S. 
1181 which is identical, requires that as a 
condition of relief a claimant furnish 
the Treasury Department with a bond of 
indemnity which shall be in such form 
and amount and with such sureties or 
security as the Treasury Secretary shall 
require. The requirement of a bond of 
indemnity, which applies in all cases 
where the Secretary of the Treasury 
grants relief under the provisions of this 
bill, provides the Federal Government 
with complete protection in the case of 
double payment by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Another important aspect of this bill 
is that it brings the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on par with 
that of the Securities Commissioners of 
the great majority of the States which 
allow the granting of relief prior to ma- 
turity on account of lost or stolen State 
or municipal bearer securities. Testi- 
mony and exhibits submitted by the 
Treasury Department in hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs of the House Government 
Operations Committee established that 
48 of the 50 States have laws which are 
not limited and do not prohibit, as does 
the present Federal law, the granting of 
relief prior to maturity on account of 
lost or stolen State or municipal bearer 
securities. 

H.R. 6077 does not deal with the pre- 
vention of losses or thefts of U.S. bearer 
securities nor with the minimization of 
the paper flow which gives rise to greater 
risks of securities thefts. However, the 
Federal Reserve System, in cooperation 
with the Treasury Department, has 
instituted a “book-entry procedure” 
which seeks to minimize the flow of 
paperwork by recording Government 
obligations on the computerized books of 
a Federal Reserve bank, thus elimi- 
nating the risk of loss and theft of 
Government securities. An additional 
significant benefit that will result from 
further implementation of the book- 
entry procedure will be the savings that 
result from reduced printing and proc- 
essing of paper documents. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the marketable 
public debt of the U.S. Government is 
now contained and recorded in the book- 
entry system of the Federal Reserve 
banks. The committee report on H.R. 
6077 stated: 

There is great merit in the book-entry pro- 
cedure and recommended that it be ex- 
panded with all practicable speed and with 
adequate safeguards against unwarranted 
accessibility. 


In sum, passage of H.R. 6077 and 
further implementation of the book- 
entry procedure will accomplish two 
salutary objectives: First, underpin the 
stability of the market in Government 
securities; and second, make the proce- 
dures for transfer of ownership of Gov- 
ernment securities more efficient and 
economical. I urge enactment of this 
legislation. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 6077 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (a) through (d) of section 8 of the 
Government Losses in Shipment Act, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 738a), are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Under such regulations as he may 
deem necessary for the administration of 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to grant relief on account of 
the loss, theft, destruction, mutilation, or 
defacement of any security identified by 
number and description. 

“(b) A bond of indemnity shall be required 
as a condition of relief, whether before, at, 
or after maturity, on account of any secu- 
rity payable to bearer or so assigned as to 
become, in effect, payable to bearer which is 
not clearly proven to have been destroyed. 
The bond of indemnity shall be in such form 
and amount and with such surety, sureties, 
or security, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require. 

“(c) No relief shall be granted on account 
of interest coupons claimed to have been 
attached to & security unless the Secretary 
is satisfied that such coupons have not been 
paid and are in fact destroyed or will not 
become the basis of a valid claim against the 
United States. 

“(d) The term ‘security’ means any direct 
obligation of the United States issued pur- 
suant to law for valuable consideration, in- 
cluding bonds, notes, certificates of indebt- 
edness, and Treasury bills, and interim cer- 
tificates, issued for any such security.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be dis- 
charged from further consideration of a 
similar Senate bill (S. 1181) to remove 
certain limitations on the granting of 
relief to owners of lost or stolen bearer 
securities of the United States, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 
aoe Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1181 
An act to remove certain limitations on the 
granting of relief to owners of lost or stolen 
bearer securities of the United States, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (a)—(d) of section 8 of the Govern- 
ment Losses in Shipment Act, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 738a), are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Under such regulations as he may 
deem necessary for the administration of 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to grant relief on account of 
the loss, theft, destruction, mutilation, or de- 
facement of any security identified by num- 
ber and description. 

“(b) A bond of indemnity shall be required 
as a condition of relief, whether before, at, 
or after maturity, on account of any se- 
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curity payable to bearer or so assigned as to 
become, in effect, payable to bearer which 
is not clearly proven to have been destroyed. 
The bond of indemnity shall be in such 
form and amount and with such surety, 
sureties, or security as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall require. 

“(c) No relief shall be granted on account 
of interest coupons claimed to have been at- 
tached to a security unless the Secretary is 
satisfied that such coupons have not been 
paid and are in fact destroyed or will not 
become the basis. of a valid claim against 
the United States. 

“(d) The term ‘security’ means any direct 
obligation of the United States issued pur- 
suant to law for valuable consideration, in- 
cluding bonds, notes, certificates of indebt- 
edness, and Treasury bills, and interim cer- 
tificates issued for any such security.” 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6077) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1715 OF 
TITLE 32, UNITED STATES CODE, 
TO AUTHORIZE THE APPLICATION 
OF LOCAL LAW IN DETERMINING 
THE EFFECT OF CONTRIBUTORY 
NEGLIGENCE ON CLAIMS INVOLV- 
ING MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7616) 
to amend section 715 of title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the application 
of local law in determining the effect of 
contributory negligence on claims in- 
volving members of the National Guard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 7616 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 715(b) of title 32, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out “; and” at the 
end of clause (4) and inserting in place 
thereof “, or, if so caused, allowed only to 
the extent that the law of the place where 
the act or omission complained of occurred 
would permit recovery from a private indi- 
vidual under like circumstances; and”. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 7416 would amend section 715 of 
title 32 of the United States Code, so that 
its provisions concerning the effect of 
contributory negligence on the part of a 
claimant will be identical to the provi- 
sions of section 2733 of title 10. Section 
2733 is known as the Military Claims 
Act and provides authority to the Secre- 
tary of a military department to settle 
claims arising from the noncombat ac- 
tivity of one of the armed services. Sec- 
tion 715 of title 32 provides similar au- 
thority to settle claims arising from the 
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noncombat activity of the National 
Guard personnel. 

Section 715 of title 32, in its present 
form, was added to the code in 1960 and 
was patterned after the provisions of sec- 
tion 2733 of title 10 and in fact concerns 
the same type of claims. 

The same type of an amendment pro- 
vided for in this bill was made to section 
2733 during the 90th Congress. That 
amendment was added by Public Law 
90-522, which was approved on Septem- 
ber 26, 1968. As was noted in the report 
of the Air Force in the 91st Congress on 
an identical bill, through inadvertence, 
the parallel provisions of section 715 were 
not amended at that time. This bill 
would correct the omission. 

Under section 715 of title 32, the Sec- 
retary of the Army or the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to settle 
claims arising from the noncombat ac- 
tivity of the Army National Guard or the 
Air National Guard. The claims are 
therefore settled in the same manner as 
under title 10 concerning the active duty 
forces and the limitations and procedures 
are substantially the same. It is, there- 
fore, logical that the provisions concern- 
ing contributory negligence and the ap- 
plication of local law in the settlement of 
claims should be identical in the two sec- 
tions. The effect of the bill will be to 
provide that in claims submitted under 
the section relating to National Guard 
any negligence on the part of the claim- 
ant on his right to recover will be deter- 
mined by local law. I might note that 
this is a somewhat parallel situation to 
that which exists concerning claims un- 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act. Under 
that act as codified in title 28 of the 
United States Code, a claimant may be 
paid in whole or in part for the damage 
or injury he suffered in accordance with 
the law of the place where the incident 
giving rise to the claim occurred, The 
amendment proposed in this bill is, 
therefore, a logical and necessary im- 
provement and it is recommended that 
the bill be considered favorably. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND TITLES 5, 10, AND 32, 
UNITED STATES CODE, TO AU- 
THORIZE THE WAIVER OF CLAIMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARISING 
OUT OF CERTAIN ERRONEOUS 
PAYMENTS i 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7614) 
to amend titles 5, 10, and 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the waiver of 
claims of the United States arising out of 
certain erroneous payments, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would merely like to 
inquire as to whether or not there is 
provision in this bill or in the report 
wherein the Comptroller General could 
waive overpayments above the $500 
limitation? 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. May I say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that the limita- 
tion insofar as the $500 figure is con- 
cerned exists only insofar as the depart- 
mental head is concerned. The depart- 
ment head may not waive any amount 
above the $500. A claim above that 
amount must be submitted to the Comp- 
troller General, It is my understanding 
of the amendment before us that the 
Comptroller General may, in his discre- 
tion, waive any part of an overpayment 
due if he thinks the merit of the claim 
is worthy of it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement, and I deduce 
therefrom that in the basic legislation 
which H.R. 7614 would amend, the pre- 
rogative for the Comptroller General 
waiving overpayment above $500 exists, 
and that this bill does not affect that. 

Mr. DONOHUE, That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Then I have one additional 
question, Mr. Speaker, and that is, Is 
there any maximum waivable limit on 
the Comptroller General for an overpay- 
ment or recoupment thereof? 

Mr. DONOHUE. My answer to the 
question is in the negative. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, the Comp- 
troller General may waive any amount 
if he thinks it is in the interest of the 
Government, if there is a meritorious 
case, and there is no fraud involved, et 
cetera, as stipulated in the bill? 

Mr. DONOHUE. That is correct. I 
might suggest to the gentleman from 
Missouri that authority now exists inso- 
far as applications by civilian employees 
for waiver of overpayments is concerned. 
This bill has to do only with the matter 
of granting the same authority for waiver 
of overpayments to personnel of the Na- 
tional Guard and of the uninformed serv- 
ices to the departmental heads and to 
the Comptroller General that now exists 
as to overpayments to civilian employees. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would think 
that is too much power, without any 
maximum ceiling thereon, for any one 
individual in Government, but inasmuch 
as it is existing law, and inasmuch as 
the bill will cut down the number of pri- 
vate bills relating to overpayments intro- 
duced in the House by individual Mem- 
bers, I shall withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7614 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Pepresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
165 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by adding the following new section: 
“§ 2774. Claims for overpayment of pay and 

allowances, other than travel and 
transportation allowances 


“(a) A claim of the United States against 
@ person arising out of an erroneous pay- 
ment of any pay or allowances, other than 
travel and transportation allowances, made 
before or after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, to or on behalf of a member or former 
member of the uniformed services, as defined 
in section 101(3) of title 37, the collection 
of which would be against equity and good 
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conscience and not in the best interest of 

the United States, may be waived in whole 

or in part by— 

“(1) the Comptroller General; or 

“(2) the Secretary concerned, as defined 
in section 101(5) of title 37, when— 

“(A) the claim is in an amount aggregat- 
ing not more than $500; 

“(B) the claim is not the subject of an 
exception made by the Comptroller General 
in the account of any accountable officer or 
Official; and 

“(C) the waiver is made in accordance 
with standards which the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall prescribe, 

“(b) The Comptroller General or the Sec- 
retary concerned, as the case may be, may 
not exercise his authority under this section 
to waive any claim— 

“(1) if, in his opinion, there exists, in con- 
nection with the claim, an indication of 
fraud, misrepresentation, fault, or lack of 
good faith on the part of the member or any 
other person having an interest in obtaining 
@ waiver of the claim; or 

“(2) if application for waiver is received 
in his office after the expiration of three 
years immediately following the date on 
which the erroneous payment of pay or al- 
lowances, other than travel and transporta- 
tion allowances, was discovered. 

“(c) A person who has repaid to the United 
States all or part of the amount of a claim, 
with respect to which a waiver is granted 
under this section, is entitled, to the ex- 
tent of the waiver, to refund, by the depart- 
ment concerned at the time of the erroneous 
payment, of the amount repaid to the United 
States, if he applies to that department for 
that refund within two years following the 
effective date of the waiver. The Secretary 
concerned shall pay from current applicable 
appropriations that refund in accordance 
with this section. 

“(d) In the audit and settlement of ac- 
counts of any accountable officer or official, 
full credit shall be given for any amounts 
with respect to which collection by the 
United States is waived under this section. 

“(e) An erroneous payment, the collection 
of which is waived under this section, is con- 
sidered a valid payment for all purposes. 

“(f) This section does not affect any au- 
thority under any other law to litigate, settle, 
compromise, or waive any claim of the United 
States.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“2774. Claims for overpayment and allow- 
ances, other than travel and trans- 
portation allowances.” 

Sec. 2. Chapter 7 of title 32, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section: 
“§ 716 Claims for overpayment of pay and 

allowances, other than travel and 
transportation allowances 

“(a) A claim of the United States against 
& person arising out of an erroneous pay- 
ment of any pay or allowances, other than 
travel and transportation allowances, made 
before or after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, to or on behalf of a member or former 
member of the National Guard, the collec- 
tion of which would be against equity and 
good conscience and not in the best inter- 
est of the United States, may be waived in 
whole or in part by— 

“(1) the Comptroller General; or 

“(2) the Secretary concerned, as defined 
in section 101(5) of title 37, when— 

“(A) the claim is in an amount aggre- 
gating not more than $500; 

“(B) the claim is not the subject of an 
exception made by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in the account of any accountable officer 
or Official; and 

“(C) the waiver is made in accordance with 
standards which the Comptroller General 
shall prescribe. 
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“(b) The Comptroller General or the Secre- 
tary concerned, as the case may be, may not 
exercise his authority under this section to 
waive any claim— 

“(1) if, in his opinion, there exists, in 
connection with the claim, an indication of 
fraud, misrepresentation, fault, or lack of 
good faith on the part of the member or any 
other person having an interest in obtaining 
a waiver of the claim; or 

“(2) if application for waiver is received in 
his office after the expiration of three years 
immediately following the date on which the 
erroneous payment of pay or allowances, 
other than travel and transportation allow- 
ances, was discovered. 

“(c) A person who has repaid to the United 
States all or part of the amount of a claim, 
with respect to which a waiver is granted 
under this section, is entitled, to the extent 
of the waiver, to refund, by the department 
concerned at the time of the erroneous pay- 
ment, of the amount repaid to the United 
States, if he applies to that department for 
that refund within two years following the 
effective date of the waiver. The Secretary 
concerned shall pay from current applicable 
appropriations that refund in accordance 
with this section. 

“(d) In the audit and settlement of ac- 
counts of any accountable officer or official, 
full credit shall be given for any amounts 
with respect to which collection by the 
United States is waived under this section. 

“(e) An erroneous payment, the collection 
of which is waived under this section, is 
considered a valid payment for all purposes. 

“(f) This section does not effect any au- 
thority under any other law to litigate, settle, 
compromise, or waive any claim of the United 
States.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 


“716. Claims for overpayment of pay and 
allowances, other than travel and 
transportation allowances.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 55 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5584 is amended by— 

(A) Adding at the end of the catchline 
“and allowances, other than travel and 
transportation expenses and allowances and 
relocation expenses”; 

(B) inserting after “pay” in subsection 
(a) “or allowances, other than travel and 
transportation expenses and allowances and 
relocation expenses payable under section 
5724a of this title”; 

(C) striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
section (b) (1); 

(D) adding at the beginning of subsection 
(b) (2) the words “if application for waiver 
is received in his office,” and by striking out 
from subsection (b) (2) “the effective date 
of this section” and inserting “October 21, 
1968” in place thereof; and 

(E) substituting “; or” for the period at 
the end of subsection (b)(2) and adding a 
new paragraph (3) to subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“(3) if application for waiver is received 
in his office after the expiration of three 
years immediately following the date on 
which the erroneous payment of allowances 
was. discovered or three years immediately 
following the effective date of the amend- 
ment authorizing the waiver of allowances, 
whichever is later.” 

(2) The analysis is amended by adding 
“and allowances, other than travel and trans- 
portation expenses and allowances and relo- 
cation expenses” after “pay” in item 5584. 


Mr. DONOHUE., Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 7614 is to amend titles 10 
and 32 of the United States Code, to pro- 
vide uniform authority to relieve mem- 
bers of the uniformed services and the 
National Guard of erroneous payments 
of pay and allowances, other than 
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travel and transportation allowances, 
under certain conditions. The provisions 
concerning the uniformed services and 
the National Guard follow closely the 
language of section 5584 of title 5 of the 
United States Code which presently pro- 
vides such authority for the waiver of 
claims against civilian employees for 
erroneous payments of pay. The bill 
would amend that section to provide 
parallel waiver authority for civilian em- 
ployees as to allowances other than 
travel and transportation allowances and 
relocation expenses. 

The bill, H.R. 7614, was introduced in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
an executive communication of the De- 
partment of Defense. It is almost identi- 
cal to the bill, H.R. 13582, which passed 
the House in the last Congress. The lan- 
guage of the two sections this bill would 
add to titles 10 and 32 closely follows 
the language now found in section 5584 
of title 5 of the United States Code. This 
section was added to title 5 by Public 
Law 90-616 in 1968 and authorizes the 
waiver of overpayments of pay of civilian 
employees of an executive agency when 
collection would be against equity and 
good conscience and not in the best inter- 
est of the United States. However, since 
the law did not refer to military per- 
sonnel or personnel of the uniformed 
services the same relief cannot be 
granted them. Therefore, the basic pur- 
pose of this bill is to correct this in- 
equity and provide the same type of 
waiver authority to uniformed services 
personnel as is now available to civilian 
employees. 

As is outlined in the committee report, 


this bill provides waiver authority for pay 
and allowances other than travel and 
transportation allowances. The reference 
to such allowances was necessary in order 
to place uniformed services personnel on 


a par with civilian employees. The 
reason for this is that in addition to basic 
pay, personnel of the uniformed services 
receive regular nontravel allowances 
which actually form a part of the regular 
military compensation received by them. 
Still, there are instances where civilian 
personnel are paid a similar type of 
allowance so it is proper that the waiver 
authority of title 5 extend to this type of 
allowance. The bill therefore provides for 
the necessary amendment of section 5584 
of title 5. 

The allowances included within the 
waiver authority provided in this bill do 
not include travel and transportation al- 
lowances of military personnel. Similarly, 
the waiver will not extend to travel and 
transportation allowances and relocation 
expenses of civilian personnel. The com- 
mittee concluded that the allowances of 
this category are not regular payments 
received by the individual, but rather are 
allowances paid in connection with a 
single move. They therefore are special 
allowances rather than a regular pay- 
ment which is more in the nature of pay. 
This aspect of the bill was noted in re- 
ports to the committee and in testimony 
received in a 91st Congress hearing. On 
the advice of the General Accounting 
Office, the committee at that time limited 
the waiver authority in the same manner 
as is now defined in the bill. 
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I feel that the considerations which 
prompted the enactment of Public Law 
90-616 which added section 5584 con- 
cerning waiver of civilian pay to title 5 
are clearly relevant to the bill now being 
considered. The legislative history of that 
law reflects an awareness of the need 
for this waiver authority under present 
day conditions. The Senate report on the 
bill which was enacted as Public Law 
90-616 observed that employees who re- 
ceived payments in good faith are un- 
aware of any error when such admin- 
istrative errors are made in interpreting 
those laws, and that waiver authority 
provides a practical and just solution 
in many instances. That report pointed 
out that a general policy should be estab- 
lished, to waive such claims rather than 
limiting relief to the ofttime uncertain 
remedy of private legislation. That policy 
has been established by the Congress in 
the enactment of waiver authority for 
overpayments to civilian employees. It is 
only right and equitable that equivalent 
authority be granted concerning over- 
payments to members of the uniformed 
services. H.R. 7614 has been carefully 
drafted to accomplish this result. I urge 
that the bill be favorably considered. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 7614, as reported is to amend 
titles 5, 10, and 32 of the United States 
Code to provide uniform statutory au- 
thority to relieve members of the uni- 
formed services and the National Guard 
of erroneous payments of pay and al- 
lowances, other than travel and trans- 
portation allowances, under certain 
conditions. 

In short, existing law contains ade- 
quate authority to permit the waiver 
of claims for overpayments of pay for 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—5584 of title 5. This authority 
would now be extended to include mem- 
bers and former members of the uni- 
formed services. 

Existing law does not provide ade- 
quate authority to the Secretaries of the 
military departments to remit or cancel 
indebtedness of uniformed services per- 
sonne) in all cases in which equity and 
good conscience suggest that such action 
would be in the best interest of the U.S. 
Government. 

As a consequence of this deficiency, the 
House Armed Services Committee fa- 
vorably reported, during the 90th Con- 
gress, H.R. 2629, House Report No. 1304, 
a bill which would have satisfied this de- 
ficiency in the statutes. This legislation 
was passed by the House unanimously 
on May 6, 1968. Unfortunately, the Sen- 
ate failed to act on the legislation and 
it died with the termination of the 90th 
Congress, 

The proposal before the House today 
is one reported favorably by the Judi- 
ciary Committee and would have a simi- 
lar objective to that contained in H.R. 
2629, previously passed by the House. 

FEATURES OF THE BILL 
1. WAIVER AUTHORITY 

The authority to waive overpayments, 
and so forth, will be vested in the Sec- 
retary of the service concerned, when the 
amount does not exceed $500. 

If the amount exceeds $500, the remis- 
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sion authority will be vested in the 
Comptroller General. 
2. CRITERIA FOR WAIVER 


Waivers would be authorized in in- 
stances: where an erroneous payment 
was received in good faith and without 
any wrongdoing on the part of the per- 
son involved. 

3. RETROACTIVITY 


Action to obtain a cancellation or 
remission of indebtedness must be made 
within 3 years of the discovery of the 
overpayment, This relatively short retro- 
active feature was established by the 
committee to preclude an avalanche of 
claims previously denied. 


4, FREQUENCY OF USE 


It is impossible to predict with any 
certainty the number of cases which 
might arise under this authority. How- 
ever, based upon current departmental 
experience, it is believed that the occa- 
sion for use of this authority would be 
relatively small in number. See page 4 
of House Report No. 1304 on H.R, 2629. 

Enactment of the legislation will not 
result in any requirement for increased 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense. 

The executive branch supports enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

H.R. 7614 will, if enacted, provide 
members and former members of the 
uniformed services with the same oppor- 
tunity to obtain waiver or remission of 
indebtedness now provided civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 

In the absence of this legislative 
enactment, there will be no adequate re- 
lief available to provide for meritorious 
cases other than through private relief 
legislation. 

In view of these circumstances, and 
since the Committee on Armed Services 
and the House of Representatives has 
previously acted favorably on legislation 
which has this objective, I urge its ap- 
proval by the House of Representatives. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES IN 
THE TRANSPORTATION INDUS- 
TRY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 92-112.) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
After extended efforts at settlement 
the Nation is once more confronted by an 
emergency arising from an unresolved 
labor dispute in the railroad industry. 
The dispute involves disagreement over 
wages, hours and working conditions be- 
tween the Brotherood of Railway Sig- 
nalmen representing approximately 10,- 
000 employees and the National Railway 
Labor Conference representing the Na- 
tion’s railroads. Throughout the course 
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of negotiations, the parties have had the 
assistance of the Federal Government in 
their efforts to resolve their differences. 
Now, all existing governmental proce- 
dures for resolving this dispute have been 
exhausted and the union has called a na- 
tionwide work stoppage this morning, 
May 17, 1971. 

A nationwide stoppage of rail service 
would cause great hardship to all Amer- 
icans and strike a serious blow at the Na- 
tion’s economy. It is essential that our 
railroads continue to operate. I had 
hoped for a voluntary negotiated set- 
tlement of this dispute; however, this 
was not forthcoming. I am, therefore, 
recommending that Congress enact leg- 
islation which would extend the present 
negotiations until July 1, 1971. Such a 
recommendation is not only consistent 
with the national interest in continued 
rail service but preserves the processes 
of free collective bargaining. I have asked 
the Secretary of Labor to follow closely 
the situation as it develops, to continue 
assisting the parties and, if no settlement 
has been reached, to report to me and the 
Congress by June 21, 1971, 

It is indeed regrettable that Congress 
must act once again to forestall another 
in a long line of crises occurring in the 
railroad industry. This situation reem- 
phasizes the chaotic nature of collective 
bargaining in -the transportation in- 
dustry as it functions under existing leg- 
islation. The time has long since passed 
for active consideration and action by 
the Congress on the proposals which I 
have twice presented to it to resolve 
emergencies such as this in an equitable 
and conclusive manner and, thus, to pre- 
clude the necessity of Congressional ac- 
tion on each individual dispute. It is 
inexcusable that the Nation should con- 
tinue to pay the price of archaic pro- 
cedures for the resolution of labor-man- 
agement disputes in the transportation 
industry. 

However, pending such action, I must 
urge that Congress act immediately on 
the proposal we are now presenting so 
that a crippling stoppage can be averted 
and the Nation can continue to have rail 
service. 

RICHARD NIXON. 


THE WHITE House, May 17, 1971. 


“PART OF THE FAMILY” 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, “Part 
of the Family,” a most powerful and 
moving television production, was pre- 
viewed in Washington last week at the 
headquarters of the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. 

This program eulogizes three young 
persons whose lives were lost, one in Viet- 
nam, one at Jackson State, and one at 
Kent State, when they were caught in 
the cross-fire of our Nation’s political 
and social crises. 

“Part of the Family” is an intense, pri- 
vate look into the reactions of the family 
members to the death of one of their 
loved ones. 

The show will be broadcast nationwide 
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on educational television at 8:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday evening, May 19. It can be 
seen locally at that hour on channel 26, 
WETA. 

I urge all of my colleagues to watch 
this show and then ask themselves, as 
I have asked myself, how can we in 
Congress continue to let the war in Viet- 
nam literally and figuratively kill off the 
hope and strength that is America? 


PROPER TREATMENT OF CAPITOL 
POLICEMEN FOR OVERTIME DUTY 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, not too long after the bomb- 
ing incident of March 1, in the Senate, 
I addressed the House to point out that 
a gross injustice was being committed 
with respect to the men who serve as 
Capitol policemen. In fact, they were the 
only ones I could find who were not being 
compensated for overtime work. 

In the case of many of these dedicated 
men, they had served extra hundreds of 
hours without any kind of extra com- 
pensation. 

I am very happy to announce that 
thanks to the help we received from some 
of our colleagues, our collegue, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Hunt) 
and a few others, we finally got some 
action. 

I have been informed by the distin- 
guished majority leader that the Senate 
has acted on a measure to provide recog- 
nition of the need for overtime pay for 
our Capitol policemen. I urge our leader- 
ship and colleagues in the House to take 
immediate action so that we can rectify 
this inequity. 


LET US REMEMBER OUR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


(Mr. CORDOVA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
and 52 days ago today, Capt. Floyd 
Thompson was captured in South Viet- 
nam, and thus became the first Ameri- 
can prisoner of war in Southeast Asia. 
In the intervening years many hundreds 
of other Americans, including several of 
my own constituents, have joined him in 
his unhappy status. Let us reassure them 
all of our concern, of our resolve to do 
whatever needs to be done to put an end 
as soon as possible to the long days, 
months, and years of cruel imprison- 
ment that our brothers are suffering in 
North Vietnamese prison camps. Above 
all, let us see to it that their fate and 
their interests are kept prominently in 
mind, particularly as we seek to evolve 
and carry out a policy to terminate our 
engagement in Southeast Asia. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
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7271) to authorize appropriations for 
the Commission on Civil Rights. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 7271 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Am- 
erica in Congress assembled, That section 106 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 636; 
42 U.S.C. 1975e) as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“For the purposes of carrying out this Act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
the sum of $4,000,000, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter until January 31, 1973, the 
sum of $4,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. CELLER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
(H.R. 7271) increases the annual author- 
ization for the Commission on Civil 
Rights from $3.4 million to $4 million— 
a total of $600,000. 

The measure has been cosponsored by 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Porr) 
and its enactment is supported by the 
Department of Justice and the Office of 
Management and Budget. It is a bipartis- 
an effort. The measure was approved 
without dissenting vote by a Judiciary 
Subcommittee and ordered favorably re- 
ported without amendment by the full 
Committee on the Judiciary on a voice 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1967, the term of the 
Commission on Civil Rights was ex- 
tended to January 31, 1973, and a ceiling 
on annual appropriations was set at 
$2,650,000. That authorization ceiling 
corresponded to the Commission’s appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1968 and was 
added by the Senate to a House-passed 
bill for the purpose of limiting future ac- 
tivities of the Commission to the level of 
1968 operations. The 91st Congress rec- 
ognized the inadequacy of the authoriza- 
tion limitation in view of Federal salary 
increases and other rising costs. Accord- 
ingly, Public Law 91-521 raised the ap- 
propriations ceiling to $3.4 million per 
annum to enable the Commission on Civil 
Rights to function at its 1968 operating 
level. 

H.R. 7271, the instant bill, raises the 
current statutory ceiling by $600,000 to 
$4 million to permit the Commission to 
expand its program to include new sub- 
jects of civil rights concern and to allow 
the opening of a field office to serve the 
Northern and Central Plains and Moun- 
tain States located in an area enabling 
service to a large segment of the Amer- 
ican Indian population. 

The following list sets forth new proj- 
ects proposed to be undertaken by the 
Commission in fiscal year 1972: 

U.S. COMMISSION ON Crvit RIGETS 
PROPOSED NEW PROJECTS, FISCAL YEAR 1972 

1. A study of political participation by mi- 
nority group members in selected states dur- 
ing the Spring of 1972, including the evalua- 


tion of the effects of the extended Voting 
Rights Act. 
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2. A study of equal protection of the laws 
in Sate, local, and Federal correctional insti- 
tutions effecting prisoners generally and 
minority group prisoners particularly. 

3. A study of equal opportunity in the 
military service. 

4. A study assessing the effectiveness of 
Government efforts to eliminate restrictive 


employment practices required or supported 
by unions and internal restrictive union 
practices which limit minority employment, 
promotion, and union participation. 

5. A study examining the extent to which 
health services are provided to minority citi- 
zens on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

6. Current discussion guides to be used by 
adult groups dealing with specifie civil 
rights issues in such fields as education, 
housing, and employment. 

7. A publication describing examples of 
successful use of civil rights laws to achieve 
equal opportunity. 

8. Two films dealing with Mexican Amer- 
icans and the general topic of racism. 

9. A seventh field office covering the North 
and Central Plain and Mountain States will 
be opened. This office will be located where 
it can service a large proportion of the Amer- 
ican Indian minority. 


Mr, Speaker, I think it should be 
noted that the budget request for the 
Commission on Civil Rights for fiscal 
1972 appropriations submitted with the 
approval of the Office of Management 
and Budget is $3.8 million—$400,000 in 
excess of the current statutory authori- 
zation. H.R. 7271, the bill under consider- 
ation, authorizes annual appropriations 
of $4 million—$200,000 above the current 
budget submission in order to enable the 
Commission to participate in any Gov- 
ernmentwide supplemental appropriation 
request made necessary by mandatory 
Federal salary increases. It is estimated 
that the increased authorization would 
entail an additional cost not more than 
$600,000 for fiscal 1972. Unless the term 
of the Commission is extended beyond 
the expiration date of January 31, 1973, 
it is expected that fiscal 1973 appropria- 
tions will be a proration of this amount. 

There is a continuing need for an 
independent agency objectively to ap- 
praise and report on the changing and 
complex status of civil rights, to assess 
the progress that has been made and to 
indicate the areas where the denial of 
equal rights persists. The Congress, and 
the House Committee on the Judiciary in 
particular, has relied on the outstanding 
and vigorous program of factfinding 
which the Commission has performed. 
Its reports and recommendations have 
furnished essential data for legislation 
and executive action undertaken during 
the past decade to assure equal rights. 
H.R. 7271 will provide needed financial 
support which the Commission must have 
to function effectively over the next year 
and a half. 

Mr. Speaker, before relinquishing the 
floor, it is appropriate to observe that 
today is a particularly fitting occasion 
on which to add a modest increase of fi- 
nancial support for the operation of the 
Commission on Civil Rights. Today, May 
17, 1971, marks the 17th anniversary of 
the historic decision of the Supreme 
Court in Brown against Board of Educa- 
tion. That decision abolished the con- 
cept of separate but equal in public 
education and harkened the beginning 
of the modern era of securing equal pro- 
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tection under the laws for all citizens 
without regard to race or color. 

In the circumstances, it is appropriate 
to quote briefly from the Brown case: 

To separate [Negro children] from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone. ... We con- 
clude that in the fleld of public education 
the doctrine of separate but equal has no 
place. Seperate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal, 


The Commission on Civil Rights was 
created 3 years after the Brown decision 
was rendered. Its service to the Congress, 
the courts, the executive branch, and the 
Nation over the past 14 years has been 
exemplary. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
7271 to permit the Commission vigorously 
to continue its activities. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I cannot let this 
occasion go by without paying tribute to 
Father Theodore Hesburgh, chairman of 
the Civil Rights Commission, and to place 
upon his brow, as it were, a wreath of 
distinction. 

Father Hesburgh has given selfless, 
dedicated, and devoted attention to his 
duties, as have all of the members of the 
Commission, The Commission’s reports 
have been of inestimable value to the 
Congress, to the Nation, and in particular 
to the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman's detailed explanation of 
this consideration under the suspension 
of rules. But I would like to ask whether 
or not this increase recommended by his 
committee is not on an annual basis of 
$600,000 per year instead of just for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. CELLER. The bill reads on page 
1, line 6: 

For the purposes of carrying out this Act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, the 
sum of $4,000,000, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter until January 31, 1973, the sum of 
$4,000,000. 


Mr. HALL. Does the distinguished gen- 
tleman consider this a limitation, Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it is. 

Mr. HALL. I think it is important that 
it be included in the Recorp, because oth- 
ers reading the bill itself might consider 
that this is permanent legislation which 
would allow up to $4 million per year as 
long as the Commission exists. 

Mr. CELLER, I shall be glad to em- 
phasize that when I extend my remarks. 

Mr. HALL. I can hardly hear the gen- 
tleman. I wonder if the distinguished 
gentleman could repeat his answer to my 
last question. 

Mr. CELLER. I just want to say the 
gentleman's statement is correct, and I 
shall be glad to emphasize that when I 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that. Then one 
final question: 

Would the distinguished chairman of 
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the Committee on the Judiciary explain 
why in his wisdom, supported by his 
committee, they went above’ the 
Office of Management and Budget 
by $200,000 for the remainder of this 
year and through the end of fiscal 1973? 

Mr. CELLER. As a matter of fact, the 
Office of Management and Budget ap- 
proved the additional amount which 
you have referred to. They approved the 
entire $600,000 authorization. 

Mr. HALL. I understood from the 
gentleman’s report that the Civil Rights 
Commission and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget asked for an increase 
of $400,000, which would bring it from 
the present $3,400,000 to $3,800,000, but 
the committee went it $200,000 better and 
made it the round figure of $4 million. 
I would be glad to be corrected if I am in 
error. I know that the $200,000 is above 
the budget figure, but did the Office of 
Management and Budget approve it? I 
would be glad to have the gentleman 
state the correct situation. 

Mr. CELLER. What the gentlemen has 
said is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
have it both ways. Which is correct? 

Mr. CELLER. The additional $200,000 
in authorization was also approved by 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. HALL. Even though that is over 
the amount projected in the budget 
authority? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr) is recognized. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as coauthor, I support 
H.R. 7271, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. The Commission is an 
independent, bipartisan agency first 
established by the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. The life of the Commission has been 
authorized by Public Law 90-198 to ex- 
tend until January 31, 1973. Public Law 
90-198 established a ceiling of $2.65 mil- 
lion on the Commission’s annual 
appropriations, but that ceiling was 
raised last year by Public Law 91-521 to 
$3.4 million in order to permit the 
Commission to meet Federal salary in- 
creases and other cost increases, This in- 
crease in the appropriations authoriza- 
tion, however, did not permit the Com- 
mission to expand its activities but rather 
only to maintain them at its 1968 operat- 
ing level. H.R. 7271 would permit the 
Commission to expand its activities by 
raising the statutory ceiling to $4 million. 

The Commission has appraisal, investi- 
gatory, advisory, and clearinghouse func- 
tions in the areas of civil rights. 

The first function is appraisal. As an 
independent Federal agency, the Com- 
mission monitors the effiorts of Federal, 
State, and local officials and agencies to 
determine whether there is unlawful 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
or national origin and; if so, appraises 
the efforts to overcome such discrimina- 
tion. Studies are made and reports are 
issued with recommendations to the 
President and the Congress. This con- 
tinuing appraisal function is perhaps the 
Commission’s most important. 
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The second function is investigatory. 
The Commission has a statutory duty 
to investigate complaints of denials of 
equal protection of the laws on account 
of race, color, or national origin. In this 
regard, the Commission holds hearings 
in various parts of the country. Reports 
are made containing findings and recom- 
mendations for executive or legislative 
action. 

The third function is advisory. State 
advisory committees hold conferences, 
issue reports, and disseminate informa- 
tion about civil rights problems. Such 
committees maintain programs to im- 
plement Commission recommendations 
and provide solutions for civil rights 
problems. 

The fourth function is clearinghouse. 
Since 1964 the Commission has been au- 
thorized to receive and distribute civil 
rights information. It implements this 
statutory duty with films, publications, 
and meetings. It acts as a clearing- 
house of information both for those who 
govern and for those who are governed. 
Some of these publications contain es- 
says or commentaries on current issues. 
These publications are not statements 
of Commission policy but rather express 
the views of various writers, sociologists, 
or city planners. 

This legislation has the support of the 
Department of Justice and the Office of 
Management and Budget. The Commis- 
sion is currently requesting an appro- 
priation of $3.8 million for fiscal year 
1972. H.R. 7271 authorizes an additional 
$200,000 to enable the Commission to re- 
quest a supplemental appropriation in 
the event of another general pay in- 
crease. The present request for appro- 
priations is $400,000 in excess of the 
current authorization. The increase is 
needed so that the Commission may in- 
tensify efforts to obtain equal .protec- 
tion of the laws for the American In- 
dians in the West and for the Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Rican population in the 
East. 

I believe that this new thrust is fully 
justified. It will be a significant step 
toward the constitutional goal of equal 
protection of the laws for all Americans. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. POFF. I am glad to yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I rise to ask some member of the com- 
mittee a question or two concerning this 
legislation. 

Are we now being asked to authorize 
for appropriation on the basis that there 
may be a pay increase at some time in 
the distant future Is this what we are 
undertaking to do here today? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman knows it is 
not unusual for the legislative commit- 
tees to authorize a larger sum than is ap- 
propriated in the current budget. Today 
the Commission is requesting of the Ap- 
propriations Committee not $4 million 
but $3.8 million. I repeat, if a pay in- 
crease should materialize or if any other 
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expenses which may not now be antici- 
pated should be incurred, it would be 
wise, we believe, to have this $200,000 
cushion to save the needless task of re- 
turning to the Congress for additional 
authorization. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I just do not 
agree with that kind of philosophy. We 
could do the same thing for every agency 
and department of government today. 

So far as I know, there is nothing to 
prevent the Commission from spending 
the money authorized and appropriated, 
whether it is for a salary increase or not, 
because it says, “and for other purposes.” 
I do not know what the “other purposes” 
are. 

I do know this: In 1967 this outfit had 
$2,650,000 a year. This would put them 
up to $4 million a year. 

Does the gentleman see an end to this 
Commission? Does the gentleman see an 
end to proliferation of authorizations 
and appropriations for this business of 
allegedly taking care of civil rights? Is 
there no end to this? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF, Very likely the problem 
which the Commission addresses will be 
with us much longer than any of us 
would like. We must, I believe, be 
equipped to deal with it in an informed 
and efficient way. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
know he would want me to correct one 
mathematical error in his earlier com- 
ments. The authorization figure was $3.4 
million as fixed by the 91st Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I was talking 
about 1967 when the Commission got $2.5 
million. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is approxi- 
mately correct. It was $2,650,000, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. GROSS. I am led to believe that 
there is a civil rights division in just 
about every agency and department. of 
this Government of any magnitude. I, 
for one, am getting awfully tired of 
spending money on commissions to study 
and review what I believe the Justice 
Department ought to be doing. It all 
ought to be consolidated now in the Jus- 
tice Department. This Commission has 
been going on long enough. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
amount authorized for the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights—followed later by 
an appropriation of funds—should en- 
able the Commission to perform con- 
structive service in fulfilling its respon- 
sibilities during the coming fiscal year. 

In gaging the work of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights it seems well to 
recall the dual obligation which we all 
have to determine not only what is wrong 
with America but also to point out what 
is right with America. 

In my view too little emphasis has been 
placed on the progress in jobs, housing, 
education, public accommodations, and 
other rights which the Congress has 
sought to promote by legislation—with- 
out discrimination on account of race or 
color. Much more is required to be done 
in behalf of black Americans as well as 
Spanish-speaking Americans, American 
Indians, and others. 
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Most of the progress which has been 
and will be made is the result of indi- 
vidual and group action, including 
changed attitudes on the part of public 
officials and corporate executives as well 
as individual citizens. The temptation to 
constantly point the finger at “govern- 
ment” as well as “economic imperial- 
ists”—which is the pattern of those who 
would destroy our system—should, from 
time to time, be tempered by references 
noting the benefits which have occurred 
in recent years—operating within the 
system. 

In my view some of the so-called clear- 
inghouse publications of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights have shown a 
lack of balance in neglecting the prog- 
ress—however slow in some areas—which 
has been brought about through the 
combination of legislative action as im- 
plemented by individual and group 
efforts. 

It seems important at this point to 
call attention to the great progress 
which has occurred in securing voting 
rights for black Americans and Spanish- 
speaking Americans. For example, since 
the 1960 census, the proportion of 
young black adults with at least a high 
school diploma jumped 20 percentage 
points to 58 percent. Nearly 800,000 
blacks moved from central cities to sub- 
urban areas during the decade, and the 
income gap between black and white 
families is closing. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit that there has been progress, and 
I am heartened by these statistics. I am 
also heartened by the fact that these ad- 
vances have alerted the black commu- 
nity to its responsibilities and tremen- 
dous opportunities which exist under our 
great system for public service and for 
orderly progress. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that 
progress in public accommodations is 
virtually taken for granted less than 10 
years after the Congress took a decisive 
step to correct many abuses of the 
past. Job opportunities for black Amer- 
icans have expanded tremendously. In 
many cases, the preparation for jobs has 
lagged behind the job opportunities 
themselves, with the result that many 
opportunities in the professions, in su- 
pervisory capacities, and in other special- 
ized fields are open to black Americans 
without personnel to fill the posts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied with 
the direction in which the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights is moving—with re- 
spect to its clearinghouse function—and 
I would hope that it could avail itself 
of the opportunity to dramatize the 
progress which is taking place. This, it 
seems to me, would be the greatest in- 
ducement to more rapid elimination of 
the discrimination which is holding our 
Nation down and continuing to pit race 
against race at a time when we should 
be uniting our efforts for greater prog- 
ress in all of the areas in which the US. 
Commission on Civil Rights has re- 
sponsibility. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who care 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on this 
legislation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
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Boces). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 7271. 

The question was taken. 

Mr, SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 67, not voting 103, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 91] 
YEAS—262 


Fascell 
Findley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, N-Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey Nelsen 
Hathaway Obey 
Hawkins O’Konski 
Hays O'Neill 
Hechler, W. Va. Patten 
Helstoski Pelly 
Hicks, Mass. Pepper 
Hicks, Wash. Perkins 
Hogan Pettis 
Holifield 


Peyser 
Horton Pickle 
Hosmer Pike 
Howard Pirnie 
Hungate Poff 
Hunt Powell 
Hutchinson Preyer, N.C. 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jobnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 


St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 

Edwards, Calif. Seiberling 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans, Colo. 

Evins, Tenn. 
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Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 


Teague, Calif. Whalen 
Terry White 
Thompson, N.J. Whitehurst 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 

Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 

Watts 


NAYS—67 


Abbitt Fisher 
Abernethy Flowers 
Andrews, Ala. Flynt 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Griffin 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hull 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
McMillan 
Mann 


NOT VOTING—103 


Fish O’Hara 
Flood 

Foley 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Goldwater 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Mathis, Ga. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 


Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 

Shoup 

Sikes 
Snyder 
Spence 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Waggonner 
Whitten 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Dayis, S.C. 
Dorn 
Edwards, Ala. 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 


Biaggi 
Blackburn 


Robison, N.Y. 
Grasso Rooney, Pa. 
Green, Oreg. Rousselot 
Green, Pa. Roy 
Hanna Runnels 
Hansen, Idaho Ruppe 
Hansen, Wash. Sandman 
Hastings Scheuer 
Heckler, Mass. Schneebeli 
Hillis Stanton, 
Jonas James V. 
Kemp Steele 
Kluczynski Stephens 
Long, La. Stratton 
Lujan Stuckey 
McCloskey Sullivan 
McCulloch Symington 
McEwen Udall 
McKevitt Vander Jagt 
Macdonald, Whalley 
Mass Widnall 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Erlenborn Young, Fla. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rule were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Dick- 
inson, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Sandman, 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Anderson of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Robison of New York. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Hillis. 

Mrs, Grasso with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Whal- 
ley. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Clay. 


Mailliard 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy, Il. 
Nix 
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Mr. Runnels with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. O'Hara with Mr. Broomfield. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Widnall. 
Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
McEwen. 
Mr. Wolff with Mr. Railsback. 
Mr. Stratton with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Brooks with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Blackburn. 
Mr. Flood with Mr. Schneebeli. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Young of 
Florida. 
Mr. Roy with Mr. Fish. 
Mr, Long of Louisiana with Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Yatron with Mr. Steele. 
Mr. Blanton with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Van- 
der Jagt. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Kemp. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho, 
Mr. Gettys with Mr. Mathias of California. 
Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Scheuer. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Coughlin. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mc- 
Kevitt. 
Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Udall with Mr. Ruppe. 
Mr. Symington with Mr. Winn. 
Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Murphy of Illinois. 
Mr. Dow with Mr. Mitchell. 
. Gaydos with Mr. Dellums. 
. Patman with Mr. Rarick, 
. Price of Illinois with Mr. Aspin, 
. Badillo with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
. Corman with Mr. Randall. 
. Foley with Mr. Cotter. 
- Dowdy with Mr. James V. Stanton. 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
changed his vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH ACT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 5257) to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, as amended, to 
provide funds and authorities to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the purpose 
of providing free or reduced-price meals 
to needy children, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 5257 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress essembled, That the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1752) is 
amended by adding at the end of the Act 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 15. (a) In addition to funds appro- 
priated or otherwise available, the Secretary 
is authorized to use, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, not to exceed $50,000,- 
000, and during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, not to exceed $100,000,000 in funds 
from section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 
(7 U.S.C. 612c), to carry out the provisions 
of this Act relating to the service of free and 
reduced-price meals to needy children in 
schools and service institutions. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorize to utilize 
the funds made available under this section 
for the purpose of making grants to State 
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educational agencies demonstrating a need 
for additional funds and for the purpose of 
making reimbursements to schoo’s and serv- 
ice institutions under agreement with the 
Department of Agriculture for the operation 
of child food service programs, 

“(¢) Any funds unexpended under this sec- 
tion at the end of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, or at the énd of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, shall remain available to 
the Secretary in accordance with the last sen- 
tence of section 3 of this Act, as amended.” 


The Speaker pro tempore. Is a second 
demanded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support. the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and pass H.R. 
5257. I believe that the passage of H.R. 
5257 is absolutely essential if we are to 
fulfill the commitment which both Con- 
gress and the President made last year 
that no hungry schoolchild would re- 
main unfed. 

Congress made this commitment last 
year by unanimous passage of Public 
Law 91-248 which was sponsored in the 
House by the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Mr. Perkins, and which re- 
quires that every needy schoolchild be 
provided a free or reduced price meal. 
School districts are required by that law 
to provide these meals or they are barred 
from participating in the national school 
lunch program. 

After the President signed that bill 
into public law, he requested a supple- 
mental appropriation to pay schools for 
the additional costs of providing these 
meals, and Congress appropriated that 
amount—$209 million. 

Consequently, school districts across 
the country vastly expanded their lunch 
programs in fulfillment of the congres- 
sional requirement to do so and in reli- 
ance upon the actions of the President 
and of Congress in providing the addi- 
tional funds for this expansion. 

But now we are discovering that the 
amount of this supplemental appropria- 
tion will not be sufficient to pay fully for 
these additional costs and that there- 
fore hundreds of school districts are 
faced with the choice of discontinuing 
their lunch programs or going into debt. 

Before the committee began hearings 
on H.R. 5257, 12 States and cities con- 
tacted the committee to report that they 
were $22 million short of funds for the 
program this year. At our hearings the 
Department of Agriculture admitted that 
at least 17 States and jurisdictions were 
short $27 million this year. 

The reason for these shortages lies in 
the Department’s estimate last year of 
the number of eligible needy children. 
The Department of Agriculture of Agri- 
culture estimated then that there would 
be 6.6 million needy children who would 
be eligible for free and reduced price 
meals, but last month in testimony be- 
fore the committee the Department ad- 
mitted that this estimate was a gross 
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underestimate. The Assistant Secretary 
testified that there are at least 1.2 mil- 
lion more eligible needy children in 
schools participating in the lunch pro- 
gram than had been budgeted for and 
that if the program were to be expanded 
to reach all needy children as envisioned 
by Congress then there would be a fur- 
ther addition of 1.5 million needy chil- 
dren. 

Therefore, using the Department’s own 
figures we can understand why there is 
a shortage of funds in many States. The 
purpose of H.R. 5257 is quite simply to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture stand- 
by authority to deal with these short- 
ages. 

H.R. 5257 would allow the Secretary to 
transfer up to $50 million at his decre- 
tion from section 32 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1935 to reimburse States for their 
additional expenses in providing free and 
reduced price meals for needy children 
during the present fiscal year. Based on 
information supplied by the States and 
by the Department, the committee antic- 
ipates that $50 million would be the 
maximum amount needed. 

The second thing which H.R. 5257 
does is to allow the Secretary to transfer 
up to $100 million from section 32 dur- 
ing fiscal 1972 for the same purpose. The 
reason for this provision is two-fold: 
first, local school districts should have 
the assurance now when they are writing 
their budgets for next year that Con- 
gress will continue to provide sufficient 
funds for free and reduced price meal 
programs, and second, the local districts 
do not have that assurance from the 
President’s budget. The budget for fiscal 
1972 for the free and reduced price meal 
program requests the same amount as 
was appropriated this year—$356 mil- 
lion—even though the Department has 
admitted that that amount is not suffi- 
cient for this present fiscal year—much 
less for the next year. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to fulfill our 
commitments of last year to feed hun- 
gry children, I believe that passage of 
H.R. 5257 is absolutely essential. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
we should pass H.R. 5257 in order to as- 
sure that local school districts will not 
be caught short in the next school year 
as many of them are caught short now. 
In dealing with hungry children we are 
asking the school districts to crank up a 
program for feeding these children. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is com- 
mitted to the proposition that no hun- 
gry child in this country will go unfed. 

What we are proposing to do here is 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
additional money. If he does not need it, 
fine, but if he does need it, it is there, 
and it gives local school districts the 
opportunity to crank up and tool up for 
these programs. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would 
strongly recommend to the House that 
the rules be suspended and that the bill 
H.R. 5257, as amended, be passed. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s explanation. However, 
I am a little bit at a loss to know exact- 
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ly how much funding there is in here 
for the 6 weeks remaining in this fiscal 
year. 

The gentleman from Illinois frequent- 
ly referred to the “remainder of this 
year,” or to “the present fiscal year.” 

Does the gentleman actually mean 
that there are z number of dollars in 
here which will be used prior to June 30, 
1971? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes. There is money 
in this bill which would permit the use 
of up to $50 million additional funding 
for the remainder of this year and car- 
ryover into next year, so that those 
school districts that want to come into 
the program and make an investment in 
equipment and programs designed to 
feed needy children, and those school 
districts which have already done this 
but are now short could get help from 
this bill. We have some telegrams on the 
desk over there showing the shortages. 
Twelve States have told us that they are 
short some $22 million for the remainder 
of this year. 

Recent actions of the Department 
would indicate the lunch program is 
short $10-million, but that figure is not 
firm. We are providing in this bill $50 
million for the remainder of this year 
and carryover into next year. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman and 
I well appreciate the fact that it has 
become the custom to provide a “cush- 
ion” on all of these authorizing bills 
but I decry the custom. 

As I understand it, the carryover in- 
volves an additional $100 million for fis- 
cal year 1972 out of section 32 of the 
Agricultural Act of August 24, 1935, is 
that correct? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. There will be $50 
million that will be available for fiscal 
1971, and another $100 million in 1972. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
two additional questions? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri for that purpose. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, my first ques- 
tion: 

Is this legislation still configured to 
involve the needy children only? 

Mr. PUCINSEI. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman often refers 
to hungry children. I know the differ- 
ence between hunger and malnutrition, 
and perhaps a better choice of semantics 
is just the word “needy.” Is that still ap- 
plicable to the school lunch program? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. This applies only to 
needy children, as defined under the act. 

Mr. HALL. Then finally, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask if in addition to these funds 
it does continue to direct that the food 
substances be furnished out of commod- 
ity surplus, that is, from the purchase 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Commodity Conservation Credit 
Act? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct. The 
basic act is not changed. All we are 
dealing with here is to provide additional 
money. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
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legislation. As was mentioned earlier, it 
follows the action that was taken twice 
previously. 

I do not know the exact amount the 
fund will be short to take care of the free 
or reduced-price luncheons this year, 
but we feel that the $50 million set aside 
this year under this bill will be sufficient 
to take care of it. It is also important 
that the money be made available for 
the school lunches at an early date, 
rather than waiting for the end of the 
fiscal year to see if there is enough 
money. That kind of latitude is neces- 
sary if this program is to operate well. 

Many of the Members have undoubt- 
edly heard from superintendents of their 
school districts, and some of them may 
have criticized the program because they 
did not think that some of the individ- 
uals were poor enough for their children 
to be entitled to free or reduced cost 
lunches. It is hard for a school superin- 
tendent to know the income level of all 
of the parents, and therefore it has sur- 
prised many of them that many more 
children were eligible for this program, 

I think it is also important to see to 
it that the additional funds that are 
required are supplied so that there will 
not be any additional burden on the 
local communities. 

Also I might say to those who have & 
particular interest in food commodities, 
and particularly perishable commodities, 
that we continue to supply that, and that 
the other funds will not be dipped into. 
As most of the Members know, this.con- 
cerns mostly citrus growers, and there is 
a carryover in case they run into difi- 
culty with oversupply, but with the kind 
of weather conditions we have had this 
year there is not much danger of that 
occurring. 

There is an estimated $350 million that 
will be utilized, and we will authorize 
only $50 million this year, and again 
there will be $300 million in the fund to 
carry over into the next year, and we 
would authorize use of that by $100 
million. 

Also the way the bill is written, if the 
full $50 million that is authorized here 
was not used in this fiscal year it would 
carry over to the next year, and the same 
thing would be true of the next year, it 
would carry over to 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all of our col- 
leagues will support this legislation, 
which will be extremely beneficial not 
only to the schoolchildren of this coun- 
try, but to those who produce the agri- 
cultural products which will be utilized. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the chair- 
man of the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 5257, a bill to provide funds and 
authority to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of providing free or 
reduced price lunches to needy children. 
This bill has been reported favorably by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

I received, just this past Friday, a let- 
ter from Assistant Secretary Lyng in 
which he states that sufficient funds are 
available to meet all reasonably justified 
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requests for additional funds. The As- 
sistant Secretary further stated that a 
special docket authorizing the tempo- 
rary use of un additional $10 million in 
section 32 funds for these programs has 
been approved. I am very happy to see 
that the Department has moved in this 
direction to help assure the States that 
enough money is available. I hardly need 
mention that this action is exactly the 
same as contemplated in this bill. 

Yet, I still must raise the question as 
to whether this amount of $10 million is 
sufficient. I continue to receive messages 
and telegrams from individual States 
that their requests for additional funds 
have not been met. Because this. degree 
of uncertainty over funding still exists, I 
must continue. to press for passage of 
this bill to make sure that States and lo- 
cal school districts are adequately reim- 
bursed for the costs that they have in- 
curred in greatly increasing the service 
of lunches and breakfasts to needy 
children. 

H.R. 5257 would amend-the National 
School Lunch Act to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority to use not to ex- 
ceed $50 million from section 32 funds 
for the remainder of this fiscal year, and 
not to exceed $100 million during the fis- 
cal year 1972, for the purpose of provid- 
ing free or reduced price lunches to needy 
children. Such funds would be in addi- 
tion to funds appropriated or otherwise 
available for this purpose. The bill pro- 
vides standby authority for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use these funds 
when a need for additional funds is 
demonstrated by State educational agen- 
cies or by schools or service institutions 
under an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the operation of 
food service programs. 

It is further provided that any funds 
remaining unexpended or not obligated 
at the end of the fiscal years 1971 and 
1972 shall remain available to the Sec- 
retary for use in financing child nutrition 
programs in the following years. 

Passage of this bill.is required to ful- 
fill the commitment made last year when 
Public Law 91-248 was approved. This 
legislation originated in the House 
Education and Labor Committee and has 
been hailed as a landmark in legislation 
for child nutrition. One of its major 
provisions required that, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1971, all children from families 
with incomes below the poverty level 
shall be provided a free or reduced price 
lunch. Eligibility of such children is de- 
termined on a simple self-declaration 
basis by parents. The law further directs 
that the States develop a specific plan 
to make lunches available in all schools. 

The results have been dramatic. By 
February 1971, some 6.7 million needy 
children were receiving free or reduced- 
price lunches, an increase of 2.5 million 
above the total in February 1970. In 
March the total increased to 7.1 million 
needy children. 

This sharp increase in participation 
and costs of providing free or reduced 
price lunches to needy children raised 
questions and concern in many States as 
to the adequacy of available funds to 
continue their programs for the current 
fiscal year. This, in turn, led to the in- 
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troduction of H.R. 5257 on March 1 of 
this year. 

In April hearings were held for 2 days 
by the Subcommittee on General Educa- 
tion to ascertain the extent of need for 
additional funds. At that time, Assistant 
Secretary Richard Lyng stated that the 
administration did not need additional 
funds for the current fiscal year since 
some States had been allocated funds 
excess to their needs, which could be 
recaptured and reallocated to States 
needing additional funds. 

However two State school lunch direc- 
tors and the spokesman for the American 
School Food Service Association testified 
that they could not depend on USDA 
assurances that additional funds would 
be forthcoming. They told the House 
Subcommittee on General Education that 
while they had been told by USDA 
spokesmen the day before that sufficient 
funds would be made available, there 
Was no assurance given as to when. One 
of the two stated: 

It was two years ago that we held our June 
payments pending a reallocation of funds. 
Those June payments usually paid no later 
than August 15, were not paid until after 
October 15. Our schools cannot wait for an 
October or November reallocation. 


In addition, other testimony before the 
subcommittee and numerous telegrams 
and letters from States stressed the need 
for prompt action to assure States and 
local school districts that adequate funds 
would be available to them to meet 
obligations already incurred in pro- 
viding lunches to additional needy chil- 
dren. Many school districts are now being 
forced to borrow funds to meet current 
and previous expenses while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture goes through the 
time-consuming process of assessing the 
availability of funds and making reallo- 
cation of funds. On April 21, I placed in 
the Recorp a full description of this 
Situation including copies of letters 
received from the States on this matter. 

The need for additional funds this 
year has arisen because the number of 
children who should, on the basis of fam- 
ily income, receive a free or reduced price 
lunch has been seriously underestimated. 

The original estimate last summer of 
the number of needy children to be fed, 
as developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, was that 6.6 million children 
in all of the schools of the Nation would 
qualify for a free or reduced price meal 
under the new standards, As of Febru- 
ary 1, 1971, the Department estimated, on 
the reports from the States, that the 
number of children eligible is 7.8 mil- 
lion in the schools now participating in 
the school lunch program. This is an 
increase of 1.2 million above the original 
estimate. Further, the estimate does not 
include needy children in some 23,000 
schools, with an enrollment of 6.7 mil- 
lion children, which do not have a food 
service program. 

In March of this year, the number of 
needy children receiving lunches had 
reached 7.1 million, well above the goal 
of 6.6 million children. The Department 
of Agriculture has testified that the goal 
of 6.6 million needy children was under- 
estimated by at least 1.5 million and the 
number will be even greater next year. 
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A study conducted last summer by the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
among 50 State school lunch directors 
showed that a total of 8.9 million should 
be receiving free or reduced price 
lunches. 

I should like now to discuss the second 
part of this bill which provides for au- 
thority to use not to exceed $100,000,000 
from section 32 funds for school lunch 
purposes beginning July 1, 1971. It is 
our purpose here to give the child nutri- 
tion programs a sound financial basis 
for starting operations July 1, 1971 and 
to demonstrate to school officials that 
Congress intends to provide adequately 
for these programs in the coming fiscal 
year. Due to the vastly increased com- 
plexity and scope of our Government, the 
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appropriations process is a lengthy one 
and there is little prospect that appro- 
riations levels will be determined until 
this fall, well after school has started. 
As a result, school officials in this case 
will be forced to plan and initiate their 
food program long before they know how 
much Federal funds will be available. We 
tried to avoid this situation by author- 
izing advance funding in Public Law 91- 
248. However the administration has not 
acted to implement this new authority. 

Mr. Speaker, in consideration of this 
second part of H.R. 5257, I wish to call 
special attention to the fact that the ad- 
ministration’s budget for 1972 calls for 
no increase whatsoever for the child nu- 
trition programs. It is a standpat, no in- 
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crease budget which bears no resem- 
blance to reality. This budget requests 
funds to finance lunches for only 6.6 mil- 
lion needy children next year, whereas 
a total of 7.2 million needy children were 
being reached in March of this year. 
Clearly, the administration’s budget will 
have to be increased or needy chidren 
will go hungry next year. 

Before I conclude these remarks, I 
should like to say a few words on the 
availability of section 32 funds for use in 
providing good nutritious lunches for 
the children of low-income families. 

I submit here for the record a table 
from the Department of Agriculture 
showing the status of section 32 funds for 
the fiscal year 1971: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, FISCAL YEARS 1969, 1970, AND 1971 


of prior year obligations. 
‘Additional ar amount available based on 30 per- 
cent of customs revenue 
Total amount available 
d) Amounts transferred or utilized: 
Child nutrition programs: 
Cash grants to States: 

School lunch program = 4) 
Free hoot eam pric: h 


yy toad funds available at beginning of year_ 
3) ( 1) 


state administrative expenses.. 
Special milk program. 


Commodities to States + 
Total, child nutrition 


102, 048 
185, 101 
331, 149 


[Obligations in thousands of dollars] 


1971 
1970 (estimated) 


299, 921 
130 


Family feeding program: 
Commodities distributed to families_ 


1971 
1970 (estimated) 


173, 180 155, 163 


Financial assistance to States for 


698, 463 
998,514 
and infants. 


program operation 
Nutrition supplement to mothers 


6, 026 19, 700 


Total, family feeding 


129, 941 
87,953 
1, 162 


Food distribution to institutions + ¢ m 
modities 


arketing, agreements and orders. 


Transfers to: 


Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Agricultural Research Se 
Department of Commerce (to pro- 


451,772 495,278 


1 Includes sec. 32 transfer to sec, 6 of the National School Lunch Act. 


This table shows that the section 32 
fund will end up the year with a carry- 
over or surplus of $300 million. Further, 
an additional sum of $766 million will 
come into the section 32 account on July 
1, 1971. 

I wish to emphasize at this point that 
legislative approval for the use of $100,- 
000,000 in section 32 funds for next year 
will in no way affect the prerogatives of 
the Appropriations Committees and the 
Congress to determine the total amount 
of funds to be made available for the fis- 
cal year 1972. All the legislation does is 
to assure that a specific sum of money 
will be available at the start of the year. 
This money will be over and above the 
amounts that will undoubtedly be made 
available under a continuing resolution 
beginning July 1, 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that passage of 
H.R. 5257 is essential if the Congress and 
the President are to fulfill the commit- 
ment embodied in Public Law 91-248 
that no school child would be denied a 
lunch because of poverty. We can do no 
less than that. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman for 
the tremendous amount of time he de- 


votes to this program and for the excel- 
lent work that he and other members of 
his committee do. Unfortunately, it seems 
you never end all of the problems, and 
I would like to ask my distinguished col- 
league if the committee can do anything 
in a problem such as this. The school 
lunch program is doing a tremendous job 
but some of the poorer school districts— 
in my area for example—do not have the 
necessary funds to build a cafeteria or 
to build a room where you can utilize 
the school lunch program. 

Has the committee done anything 
along this line, or can you do anything 
along this line? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. As the gentleman 
knows, the basic School Lunch Act does 
permit the use of funds for equipment 
but not for major construction. This 
money would not be available for con- 
struction. But the gentleman raises an 
excellent point. I find that there is a 
distinct correlation between feeding 
youngsters and the progress they make in 
the whole learning process, and there is 
a tremendous reaction all over the coun- 
try to improve feeding facilities in these 
schools with large concentrations of 
needy children. They can use funds for 
equipment under section 11, but we are 
now looking at this whole aspect of con- 
struction needs. We have had similar 
requests from many other parts of the 


mote and develop fishery prod- 


Additional amounts to become available 
in fiscal year 1972 based on oe 
of customs revenue ($766,000, 


ercent 
) 


country. The committee is looking into 
the whole problem. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s answer. Then I have the as- 
surance that the committee will continue 
to study this problem and see whether 
Maybe some formula can come out of 
such study. I know there are other pro- 
grams under which committees can get 
funds, but you eventually come to that 
one poor district that does not fit into 
any program, and here you have such a 
beautiful program for school lunches and 
have no room into which you can take 
the children to feed them. I hope the 
committee will look at this matter. And 
again I commend the gentleman for the 
time he has devoted to this very worth- 
while program. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this amendment, and as one 
who has worked on the committee and 
helped develop this amendment I would 
like to point out the fact that in my own 
State of New York, the figure that we are 
short, between now and the end of the 
school year—and this was as of this 
morning when I received these figures— 
is $9.3 million. This program is an ab- 
solute necessity, and I believe most mem- 
bers of the committee agree in support- 
ing this measure. The passage of the 
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bill will guarantee that between now and 
the end of the year the school lunch pro- 
gram will be continued without any 
break, and in the school year coming up, 
1971-72, and additional $100 million will 
be absolutely necessary. 

New York State is going to be ap- 
proximately $38 million short in this 
department in the year 1972. I strongly 
urge that we join with the entire com- 
mittee and the chairman in a quick and 
immediate passage of this legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 5257, 
to provide additional funds and author- 
ity to the Department of Agriculture for 
providing free or reduced price meals to 
needy children. 

We need not debate here whether or 
not Congress is responsible for seeing 
that no child suffers from malnutrition 
in this Nation, We acknowledged that 
responsibility last year when we required 
by law that all schools participating in 
the national school lunch program must 
provide free and reduced price meals for 
every needy child. 

Unfortunately, as most of the schools 
in the Nation moved with speed to pro- 
vide these meals, we learned that the 
number of children who would be eligible 
for them far exceeded the estimated 6.6 
million on which we first based our esti- 
mate of the cost of the program. The De- 
partment of Agriculture now estimates at 
least 7.8 million children will be eligible, 
while our committee colleagues advise us 
their own survey indicated there were 
8.9 million last year, with even more 
probably now eligible because most of 
the States they surveyed used a lower 
poverty standard than the Department 
of Agriculture has now fixed for 
eligibility. 

Regardless of the number of eligible 
children, the States and local school dis- 
tricts are now under congressional man- 
date to feed them and we must move 
now to reimburse them for the added 
financial burden we have placed on them 
by doing so. 

I am pleased that this bill not only pro- 
vides that funds shall be made available 
for reimbursing the schools for what they 
have already spent or will spend during 
this school year for free and reduced 
price meals, but also moves ahead by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use up to $100 million during the coming 
fiscal year. This authority will serve as 
assurance to the schools that Congress 
will provide them sufficient funds not 
only now but in the future, an assurance 
which is particularly important to them 
in planning their budgets for the coming 
year. 

Mr, Speaker, I believe this is a good 
bill and urgently needed. I urge its enact- 
ment. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5257, a bill to amend 
the National School Lunch Act, which 
would authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the sum of $50 million during 
fiscal year 1971 and up to $100 million 
during fiscal year 1972 from funds avail- 
able under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1935 to provide free or reduced- 


price meals to needy children in Ha- 
waii and other States. 

There has been extensive documen- 
tation on the deleterious effects of hun- 
ger and malnutrition on our children. 
The most recent affirmation of the facts 
of hunger was the 10-State Nutrition 
Survey in the United States, 1968-70, 
conducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The United 
States-Mexican medical team survey also 
concluded that severe malnutrition at an 
early age substantially impairs mental 
development. 

Congress has recognized the plight of 
hungry school children and has author- 
ized new programs and appropriated 
funds to insure that hot lunches will be 
provided to all those who need them. 
Funds for these child feeding programs 
have increased from $2 million in 1967 
to $356 million this year. 

Nonschool programs have been added 
and the programs in operation were up- 
graded by Public Law 91-248, last year’s 
congressional act, which expanded the 
program to provide free and reduced 
price meals for every child in need. 

Most States and local school districts 
have quickly acted to bring an increasing 
number of children into the program. In 
1969, 2.8 million children were being 
served reduced price or free lunches. This 
year 7.2 million children are being served. 
We in Hawaii have the benefit of parti- 
cipating in the program with 14,573 chil- 
dren a day receiving free or reduced- 
price lunches. Many more need to be 
reached in the various States. 

These are impressive gains but un- 
fortunately, we are faced with the fact 
that the funds which have been appro- 
priated are not sufficient to meet the 
needs of the hungry and impoverished. 
Many cities and States will need addi- 
tional funds to meet rising costs of oper- 
ating the program and to reach at least 
1.2 million more needy children, Schools 
are confronted with the prospect of ter- 
minating or sharply curtailing their 
lunch programs to stay within their 
budgets. Unless funds are increased, we 
will therefore be taking food from the 
mouths of hungry children. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the compelling 
facts and conditions above; I urge firm 
support for this vital legislation which 
will be a giant step toward attaining 
our goal of having no child go hungry. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Ilinois 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 5257, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
aor Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 332, nays 0, not voting 101, as 
follows: 
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Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass, 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
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[Roll No. 92] 
YEAS—332 


Findley 
Fisher 


Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Flowers Mazzoli 
Flynt Meeds 

Ford, Gerald R. Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Hechler, W. Va. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks, Mass. 

Hicks, Wash. 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson, Calif, 

Johnson, Pa. 

Jones, Ala, 

Jones, N.C, 

Jones, Tenn, 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Kuykendall 
EK: 


yros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 


McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
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Steiger, Wis. Uliman Whitten 
Van Deerlin 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 


Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry Wampler 
Thompson, Ga. Ware 
Thompson, N.J. Watts 
Thomson, Wis. Whalen 
Whi 


Thone te 
Tiernan Whitehurst 
NAYS—0 


NOT VOTING—101 


Foley Pryor, Ark. 
Frelinghuysen Railsback 


Young, Tex, 
Zion 
Zwach 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 


Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Badillo 


ush 
Rousselot 


Roy 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 

. Schneebell 

. Stanton, ‘ 

James V, 

Steele 
Stephens 


Barrett 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Clark 

Clay 
Collins, Ill. 


McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 


Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 
M 


organ 
Murphy, Ill. 
Nix 


Dellums 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dow 

Dowdy 
Edwards, La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Fish 


Flood 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 

airs: 
R Mr. Delaney with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Widnall, 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Ratlsback. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mathias 
of California. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Ruppe. 


Chafles H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Fila. 
Zablocki 


Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Coughlen. 

Mr, Biaggi with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. An- 
drews of North Dakota. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr, Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Dickin- 
son, 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mc- 
Ewen, 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr, Blackburn. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Dellums, 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Crane. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. McKevitt. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Young of 
Florida. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. Kyl. 
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Brademas with Mr, Steele. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Schnee- 


Patman with Mr. Fish. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wig- 


Stuckey with Mr. Rousselot. 

Jacob with Mr. Winn, 

Colmer with Mr. Murphy of Ilinois. 
Corman with Mr. Clay. 

Symington with Mr. James V. Stanton. 
Cabell with Mr. Dowdy. 

Cotter with Mr. O'Hara. 

Price of Illinois with Mr. Roy. 


p EERERRGRE REPRE 


Mr. Collins of Ilinois with Mr. Green of 
Pennsylvania. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material on the bill Just passed. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF COMMISSION ON 
GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4848) to amend the act of No- 
vember 26, 1969, to provide for an exten- 
sion of the date on which the Commis- 
sion on Government Procurement shall 
submit its final report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4848 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 4 of the Act of No- 
vember 26, 1969 (83 Stat. 271; 41 U.S.C. 251, 
note), is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall make, on or 
before December 31, 1972, a final report to 
the Congress of its findings and its recom- 
mendations for changes in statutes, regula- 
tions, policies, and procedures designed to 
carry out the policy stated in section 1 of 
this Act. In the event the Congress is not in 
session at the time of submission, the final 
report shall be submitted to the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate. The 
Commission may also make such interim re- 
ports as it deems advisable.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4848 will extend for 
13 months the date on which the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement 
may submit its final report now due to 
be made by November 26, 1971. 

The Commission was created by Pub- 
lic Law 91-129 to study statutes and pol- 
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icies, rules, regulations, and practices 
followed by the various agencies of the 
executive branch in procurement, as well 
as the organizations by which procure- 
ment is accomplished and, then, to sub- 
mit recommendations for promoting 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in 
procurement to the Congress, 

The legislation was reported from our 
committee in 1969 after extensive hear- 
ings held by our Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations, The information we 
gathered in those hearings proved be- 
yond question that the procurement poli- 
cies of the Government needed coordina- 
tion and improvement. This required the 
work of experts and Congress set up the 
Commission to supply this need. At the 
time the legislation was considered it 
was thought that 2 years would be suf- 
ficient, but we could not anticipate all of 
the circumstances which could arise to 
delay the completion of the Commission’s 
work. We found the delays to be legiti- 
mate and unavoidable. 

The Commission is a bipartisan body 
composed of 12 members. Its chairman 
is E, Perkins McGuire, former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. Other members 
are: Joseph W. Barr, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, „Representative - FRANK 
Horton, and myself—all three appointed 
by the Speaker of the House; Richard E. 
Horner, president of the E. F. Johnson 
Co., Senator Henry M. Jackson, and 
Senator EDWARD J. Gurney, all three ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
and Robert L. Kunzig, Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, 
Frank Sanders, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Paul Beamer, executive vice 
president of the Electro Fiberoptics Corp., 
Peter Dierks Joers of the Weyerhauser 
Corp., and, along with Chairman Mc- 
Guire, all appointed by President Nixon. 
Comptroller General Elmer Staats was 
made a member by the statute itself. 

Due to delays in the appointments, the 
Commission was not able to hold its first 
meeting until April of 1970 and the top 
executives were not all on the job until 
August. Recognizing the need to bring 
differing viewpoints and varying experi- 
ence into play, the Commission decided 
to form study groups to review defined 
areas, to gather pertinent data and opin- 
ions from working levels and interested 
members of the public as well as top 
management, and to submit their find- 
ings to the Commission for consideration 
in forming its report to the Congress. 

To man these study groups, it was 
decided to borrow experts from industry, 
from Government agencies, from aca- 
demic institutions and from various 
associations. Arrangements have now 
been made for almost 150 full-time per- 
sonnel and some 200 part-time partic- 
ipants to assist the Commission in this 
study effort. Identifying the skills, and 
the mixes of experience and viewpoint 
necessary to insure full, substantiated 
results, locating individuals having the 
requisite abilities and background, and 
arranging for their loan to the Com- 
mission for 9 to 12 months of study, took 
longer than anticipated. Thus, it was not 
until March of this year—1971—that the 
13 study groups were established and at 
work. 
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Mr. Speaker, I served on the Second 
Hoover Commission and I know from 
personal experience what is involvedin a 
comprehensive study such as the Pro- 
curement Commission is undertaking, 
and if the Congress is going to get the 
full benefit of what can be accomplished 
it will take additional time. 

The request for the extension was 
agreed to unanimously by the members 
of the Commission, it is supported by 
the Nixon administration and by the 
Comptroller General. 

Our committee concurs in the esti- 
mate of the Commission that the exten- 
sion of 13 months will cost approxi- 
mately $1.4 million in addition to its cur- 
rent apporopriation. The expenditure 
will be well worthwhile, as I am certain 
many millions of dollars will be saved as 
a result of the Commission’s work. 

As we say in the report, we are satis- 
fied that the work will be completed in 
the requested time and no further exten- 
sions will be needed. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
give overwhelming support to this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I wonder if the distin- 
guished gentleman, who has made such a 
forthright statement, could advise us a 
little bit more about the real reasons for 
the “legitimate and unavoidable delay” 
in the functioning of this Commission as 
Stated in the report? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, the primary 
reason was an approximately 5-month 
delay in the appointment of the Com- 
mission, to begin with, in the first year of 
its life. 

The next problem was getting the peo- 
ple to serve on the Commission. One of 
the problems was due to the tight fiscal 
situation; so many of the companies were 
loathe to spare the people that we felt 
were the ones we wanted. 

Now, we could have picked up names 
almost anywhere, but we wanted to get 
certain types who could fill in with ex- 
pertise in certain areas. Mr. Maguire, 
who is a distinguished businessman him- 
self, I think did a very good job in going 
rather slowly on getting the people to- 
gether. We have real confidence that we 
have first-raters throughout both in the 
150 full-time workers and in the 200 
part-time workers who are furnished at 
the expense of various industries. There 
is no salary attached. We do pay their 
transporation whenever transportation 
costs are needed. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s added statement. I think 
it is helpful to this record. 

When the group broke up into various 
study groups, did they contract out a lot 
of the work to be done? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. Contracting has 
been kept to a minimum. These are 
working groups. I had the opportunity 
a week ago of attending one of these 
study groups. No. 3 it was. They were 
having one of their field hearings at the 
time. They are going around to the dif- 
ferent centers of industry and commerce 
and are holding hearings in which they 
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invite in the people engaged in contract- 
ing with the Government. They listen to 
their complaints on Government pro- 
cedures and their criticisms of contracts 
and procedures in bidding and with re- 
spect to the different types of bids and so 
forth. I found it to be a very good experi- 
ence to see this working group at the 
local level. In other words, we are taking 
it to them rather than asking them to 
come out here to Washington. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I would like to ask one 
additional question. 

Mr. HORTON. I would like to add 
something in connection with it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. That is primarily the 
work of these task forces is being done 
in-house. Very little of it is being done by 
contract, in answer to the question pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Certainly on the basis of 
my primary committee assignment, I 
understand the need for updating of 
methods and techniques for procure- 
ment. I look forward to this Commis- 
sion’s report with a great deal of inter- 
est. As I understand it, the total cost is 
estimated to be about $7 million. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would say that is a 
ceiling. I think it will run less than that. 

Mr. HALL, I would hope so. 

Then my final question is this: If we 
are delaying the time for submission of 
the final report by 13 months or up until 
December 31, 1972, why do we fund it 
through fiscal year 1973? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, there will be 
an estimate of about 60 days to wind up 
the affairs, the papers, and all that sort 
of thing. That will be mostly clerical, 
The report comes in within the month, 
and they will have some cleanup work 
which will not amount to very much. 

Mr. HALL. But there is no intent to 
continue this type of commission? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; there is not. 

I might say very frankly to the gentle- 
man that we would have made it a 
straight 12-month extension, but then 
that report would have been brought out 
just before the election and there would 
have been a lot of charges of partisan 
politics. So far in this work there has not 
been one degree of partisanship. The 
people have been working toward the ob- 
jective of really doing some good work. 
And we felt like to bring out the report 
right before the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion, it would either be buried insofar 
as attention is concerned, or it would be 
called partisan by one side or the other. 
So this would carry it over past the No- 
vember election. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would cer- 
tainly not doubt the committee’s wisdom 
and that of the distinguished chairman 
in that regard. 

However, my question addressed it- 
self simply to the question as to why al- 
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low 6 months’ funding during which to 
do a 60-day job insofar as the final au- 
thorization of the expenditure of appro- 
priations is concerned? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We shall watch this 
very closely and shall be as economical 
as we can, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill, H.R. 4848, as one of the cosponsors 
and indicate my concurrence with the 
remarks which have been made by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). 

As a member of the Procurement 
Commission, I am familiar with the rea- 
sons for the extension request and con- 
cur with them completely. 

The matter was heard by our Sub- 
committee on Government Operations 
and then reported out by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to fully endorse 
the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee in support of H.R. 4848 
which he and I introduced. 

Chairman HoLIFIELD and I have long 
been associated with efforts “to promote 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in 
the procurement of goods, services, and 
facilities by and for the executive branch 
of the Federal Government” as the 
policy statement reads in the act estab- 
lishing the Commission on Government 
Procurement. Upon the:establishment of 
the Commission, he and I were appoint- 
ed to it by the Speaker of the House. 
Since then, we have done our best to 
see that the Commission performed as 
well as possible the difficult assignment 
with which it was charged by the Con- 
gress. 

As the chairman pointed out, the or- 
ganization of the Commission, the devel- 
opment of its study program, and the 
establishment of its study groups took 
longer than originally anticipated. On 
the basis of my close observation of the 
performance to date of the Commission 
and staff, I can report unequivocally 
that there has been no undue wastage 
of effort or resources. Indeed, I feel the 
Commission and staff have done an ex- 
cellent job of structuring the study ef- 
fort. I believe the extra time required 
for these initial phases of the Com- 
mission’s work was absolutely essential 
if we are to receive from the Commission 
the quality effort required. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, we 
need the detailed study being planned 
by the Commission if we are to have 
“economy, efficiency, and effectiveness” 
in Federal procurement. I urge the 
House to pass H.R. 4848, which will allow 
the Commission the time necessary to 
prepare its report. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support and approve the extension as 
contained in the bill H.R. 4848. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4848, to provide for an 
extension of the date on which the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement 
shall submit its final report. This bill has 
the unanimous support of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee on which I 
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have the honor of serving as ranking 
minority member. I wish also to express 
my complete faith and trust in the work 
of the two Members of the House, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD), and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Horton), who have given so 
much of their time and effort to the leg- 
islation establishing the Commission, 
and, now that they are members of the 
Commission, to the work of that body. 
Their presence on the Commission as- 
sures us of a high-quality report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from California 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 4848. 

The question was taken; and—two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof— 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


LIBERALIZATION OF ELIGIBILITY 
FOR COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES 
IN CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
7964) to liberalize eligibility for cost-of- 
living increases in civil service retirement 
annuities, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7964 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8340(c) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by renumbering paragraphs (1) and 
(2) thereof as paragraphs (2) and (3), re- 
spectively; and 

(2) by inserting immediately above para- 
graph (2) (renumbered as such by para- 
graph (1) of this section), the following new 
paragraph: 

“(1) An annuity (except a deferred an- 
nuity under section 8338 of this title or any 
other provision of law) which— 

“(A) is payable from’ the Fund to an em- 
ployee or Member who retires, or to the widow 
or widower of a deceased employee or Mem- 
ber; and 

“(B) has a commencing date after the ef- 
fective date of the then last preceding an- 
nuity increase under subsection (b) of this 
section; 


shall not be less than the annuity which 
would have been payable if the commencing 
date of such annuity had been the effective 
date of the then last preceding annuity in- 
crease under subsection (b) of this section. 
In the administration of this paragraph, an 
employee or a deceased employee shall be 
deemed, for the purposes of section 8339(m) 
of this title, to have to his credit, on the 
effective date of the then last preceding an- 
nuity increase under subsection (b) of this 
section, a number of days of unused sick 
leave equal to the number of days of unused 
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sick leave to his credit on the date of his 
separation from the service.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 8348 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the United States Postal Serv- 
ice shall be liable for that portion of any 
estimated increase in the unfunded lability 
of the Fund which is attributable to any 
benefits payable from the Fund to active 
and retired Postal Service officers and em- 
ployees, and to their survivors, when such 
increase results from an employee-manage- 
ment agreement under title 39, or any ad- 
ministrative action taken pursuant to law, 
which authorizes increases in pay on which 
such benefits are computed. 

“(2) The estimated increase in the un- 
funded lability, referred to in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, shall be determined by 
the Civil Service Commission. The United 
States Postal Service shall pay the amount 
so determined to the Commission in thirty 
equal annual installments with interest com- 
puted at the rate used in the most recent 
valuation of the Civil Service Retirement 
System, with the first payment thereof due 
at the end of the first fiscal year after the 
fiscal year in which an increase in pay be- 
comes effective.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1005(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The Postal Service shall pay into the Civil 


Service Retirement and Disability Fund the 


amounts determined by the Civil Service 
Commission under section 8348(h) (2) of title 
5.”. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to annuities which have a com- 
mencing date after the effective date of the 
first annuity increase under section 8340(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, which occurs 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act. The amendment made by section 3 of 
this Act to section 1005(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act (84 Stat. 732; Public Law 
91-375), shall become effective on that date 
on which the other provisions of such sec- 
tion 1005(d) become effective. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ second. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to briefly 
explain the dual purpose of the legisla- 
tion under consideration, and to urge its 
unanimous adoption and early enact- 
ment. 

The bill before the House is based, in 
part, upon an administration recom- 
mendation. By letter dated March 25, 
1971, addressed to the Speaker of the 
House, the Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission submitted for the 
consideration of the Congress, and rec- 
ommended favorable and expeditious ac- 
tion on a proposal which is incorporated 
in the first section of H.R. 7964, S. 1681, 
a bill which is devoted solely to the mat- 
ter covered by the first section of H.R. 
7964, was passed by the Senate last Fri- 
day. 

The civil service retirement law pro- 
vides for the automatic upward adjust- 
ment of annuities when the cost of liv- 
ing, as determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ nationwide Consumer 
Price Index, goes up at least 3 percent 
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over the price index for the month used 
as the basis for the most recent adjust- 
ment, and stays at or exceeds 3 percent 
for 3 successive months. Since this fea- 
ture of the law become operable in 1965, 
six cost-of-living increases have already 
been authorized, with the seventh in- 
crease scheduled the first of next month, 
June 1, 1971. 

Under existing law, in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive any such increase, an em- 
ployee must retire no later than the 
last day of the month preceding the 
month in which the particular increase 
becomes effective. For example, in order 
to get the upcoming June 1, 1971, in- 
crease in annuity, an employee must re- 
tire no later than May 31, 1971. However, 
if he continues to work after that date 
and retires some months later, he may 
receive an annuity benefit smaller than 
that which would have been payable had 
he retired on May 31. Although his addi- 
tional service and higher average salary 
will result in a larger earned benefit 
than would otherwise have been earned 
on May 31, it will take him from 3 to 10 
months, depending upon his particular 
service history, to recoup the 444-percent 
increase he could receive by retiring on 
May 31. 

Similarly, for a widow to receive the 
442-percent increase in her annuity, her 
employee-husband must die before June 
1. Should his death occur on or after 
June 1, the widow, ironically, will not be 
entitled to the increase. 

One of the purposes of H.R. 7964 is 
to eliminate the anomaly of an employee 
who is separated for retirement—either 
voluntarily, involuntarily by reductions 
in force, on account of disability—on or 
soon after the effective date of an in- 
crease receiving a smaller annuity than 
one who retires before the effective date, 
despite the fact that he may have as 
much or more service and an equivalent 
or larger average salary. The parallel 
anomaly with respect to widows of de- 
ceased employees will likewise be re- 
moved. The bill corrects this inequitable 
condition by guaranteeing that an em- 
ployee who retires on or after the effec- 
tive date of a cost-of-living increase, and 
the spouse of an employee who dies 
thereafter, will receive an annuity at 
least as large as would have been paid 
had retirement or death occurred im- 
mediately prior to such effective date. 

Additionally, present law works to 
cluster an abnormal number of re- 
tirements immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of every cost-of-living in- 
crease. Normally, the normal flow of re- 
tirements from Government service 
would average about 5,000 each month. 
However, in practice, employees who 
had been contemplating retiring within 
6 months or so after such an event ad- 
vance their retirement to just before 
the effective date so as to derive the 
benefit of the cost-of-living increase. To 
illustrate, the most recent increase, 
which was triggered last August 1, pro- 
duced approximately five times the num- 
ber of retirements that occur in a nor- 
mal month. Similar experience is re- 
flected on all such occasions, and results 
in placing a burdensome workload upon 
the Civil Service Commission in adjudi- 
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cating a peakload of claims; causes 
months of delay in the issuance of an- 
nuity awards and benefit payments; in- 
creases the administrative costs of the 
program by requiring overtime pay to 
process the workloads; and adversely af- 
fects the operations of Federal agencies 
when an inordinate number of em- 
ployees suddenly decide to retire. 

The legislation will serve to alleviate 
these adverse effects by moderating the 
peaking of retirements just before in- 
creases become effective, and by reduc- 
ing the disruption in agency operations 
on such future occasions. 

The committee has amended the intro- 
duced bill to reaffirm and strengthen the 
policy it laid down in the last Congress 
with respect to the financial stability of 
the civil service retirement fund. By en- 
acting the Daniels-McGee Act of 1969, 
the Congress established, among others, 
the policy that the costs of future un- 
funded liabilities in the Fund which re- 
sult from increases in pay upon which 
annuities are computed shall be fully 
financed. When enacting pay legislation 
the Congress recognizes the resultant 
costs which accrue to the retirement sys- 
tem and, by amortization, assumes the 
responsibility of paying for them in equal 
annual appropriation installments over 
30-year periods. Adherence to that policy, 
where the Congress controls the paying- 
fixing machinery, precludes further in- 
creases in deficiencies which existed prior 
to the enactment of the financing provi- 
sions of Public Law 91-93. 

However, since the recently enacted 
Postal Reorganization Act transfers the 
pay-fixing authority for postal employees 
to the new Postal Service, the Congress 
has no control over nor any longer has re- 
sponsibility for costs resulting from nego- 
tiated agreements or administrative ac- 
tions of that independent agency. Al- 
though postal employees will continue to 
participate in the civil service retirement 
system, the Postal Reorganization Act 
was somewhat deficient in failing to re- 
quire the Postal Service to be liable for 
funding of the retirement costs asso- 
ciated with its pay-fixing authority. 

It is in this latter respect that our com- 
mittee’s version of the legislation differs 
from the Senate-passed version, It is the 
consensus of our committee, however, 
that the Postal Service, as a self-suffi- 
cient entity, should bear the respon- 
sibility for additional retirement costs it 
incurs to the retirement fund by virtue 
of its own actions. 

Accordingly, the committee amend- 
ment will require the Postal Service to 
pay into the retirement fund, in a man- 
ner similar to that by which the Con- 
gress fulfills its obligations, moneys to 
amortize any unfunded liabilities which 
are attributable to postal salary in- 
creases. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was 
unanimously approved by the committee. 
I, therefore, urge its unanimous adop- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ranking member of the Retirement Sub- 
committee, and having had the privilege 
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of chairing the subcommittee’s hearing 
on this legislation, I rise in wholehearted 
support of H.R. 7964. 

As the gentleman from California has 
indicated, because of the anomaly of the 
present law, an employee who retires 
soon after the effective date of a cost-of- 
living increase receives a smaller annuity 
than does an employee with the same 
service beginning date and 3-year salary 
average who retires on or before the 
effective date. Thus, even though the em- 
ployee who retires after the effective 
date has more service, he receives a lesser 
annuity. 

This, of course, is patently unfair and 
should be corrected. 

The Civil Service Commission, in ad- 
vocating the changes to be made by pas- 
sage of H.R. 7964, has testified that the 
present law produces a bunching of 
retirements immediately before the ef- 
fective date of every cost-of-living an- 
nuity increase. This bunching results 
in administrative problems and heavy ex- 
pense by the Commission in attempting 
to cope with the abnormal number of re- 
tirements. 

The retirement at one time of a num- 
ber of key personnel also works hardships 
on Government agencies. 

The costs resulting from this modifica- 
tion in the retirement law will be largely 
offset by reduced expense incurred by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Commission has estimated that in- 
terest payments on the additional un- 
funded liability in the retirement fund 
will begin at $53,000 in fiscal year 1972 
and will rise to a highest expense of 
$265,000 in fiscal year 1980. The Commis- 
sion reports that these costs will be offset 
by a savings of some $250,000 in admin- 
istrative expenses which must be in- 
curred at every cost-of-living annuity 
increase, due to the “bunching” of re- 
tirements by personnel who retire before 
the effective date of the increase in or- 
der to qualify for it. 

In amending the subcommittee-re- 
ported bill, the full Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service clarifies and con- 
firms the principle to which the Congress 
subscribed in enacting the Retirement 
Financing Amendments of 1969, and 
remedies a deficiency in the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970. The Postal Re- 
organization Act is premised upon the 
Postal Service becoming a self-sufficient 
entity, with Congress no longer playing 
a role in fixing the pay of postal em- 
ployees. 

Although employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice will continue to be subject to the civil 
service retirement program, and the 
Postal Service, as the employer, will con- 
tribute its share of the normal costs of 
the program, no financing provision was 
made in the Reorganization Act to cover 
any unfunded liabilities that will be 
created by that independent entity in 
granting future salary increases. under 
its paysetting authority. 

The committee amendment remedies 
that particular deficiency, and restates 
the intent of the Congress that any newly 
created unfunded liabilities in the retire- 
ment system which arise from increases 
in employees’ pay shall be fully funded 
under the amortization principle adopted 
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by the 91st Congress in enacting title I 
of Public Law 91-93. 

I subscribe to the dual purpose of the 
bill, Mr. Speaker, and I urge the House 
to lend its unanimous support to this 
legislation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill, H.R. 7964, and join the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee in the 
remarks he has made in favor of its 
enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure was recom- 
mended by the Civil Service Commission. 
Thereafter it was unanimously passed by 
our commitee. There was a difference of 
opinion within the committee as to the 
procedure under which the amendment 
was adopted by the full committee. How- 
ever, the reporting of the bill, as amended 
by the committee, was by a unanimous 
vote of 19 to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Members know, 
under the present law there is a cost-of- 
living increase every time the cost of 
living rises by 3 percent or more, and an 
additional 1 percent is added for the 
delay in effecting the change in the cost- 
of-living increase. 

At the present time it is expected that 
on June 10 of this year there will be a 
cost-of-living increase, but in order for 
a Government employee to obtain this 
cost-of-living increase, he must retire not 
later than May 31. This results in a large 
number of people retiring on the last day 
that they can retire and still obtain 
this cost-of-living increase in compen- 
sation. 

The proposals before us now would 
change this requirement and would 
spread the time within which an em- 
ployee could retire and still obtain the 
cost-of-living increase. 

The measure provides that after the 
effective date of the bill no one retiring 
after the day that the cost-of-living in- 
crease is effective shall-receive less in 
retirement pay than they would have re- 
ceived had they retired prior to the 
effective date. 

Enactment of this bill will help the 
Civil Service Commission in computing 
annuities in that they can do this over 
a wider period of time. It will also help 
the executive departments and independ- 
ent agencies in that they will not have a 
large number of employees retiring at 
the same time. This will mean that work 
within the departments and agencies can 
proceed in a normal way without being 
handicapped by a large number of re- 
tirements within a short period of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a good 
bill and I again join the chairman of the 
subcommittee in urging that we have a 
unanimous vote in favor of the passage 
of this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the second phase of the 
bill relates to the Postal Service. It pro- 
vides that the Postal Service shall con- 
tribute to the unfunded liability in the 
same manner in which the Congress, 
through its appropriations committee, 
contributes on behalf of other civilian 
Government employees when additional 
benefits are provided. This is something, 
I believe, our committee and the Con- 
gress neglected to do when the postal 
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reform measure was passed during the 
91st Congress. 

There are roughly one-fourth of all 
Government employees, amounting to 
something over 700,000 Government em- 
ployees, who work for the Postal Service. 
We tried during the 91st Congress to 
make the retirement fund actuarially 
sound. I think we did a good job on 
that, but now we are faced with the pos- 
sibility that the new Postal Service will 
not contribute its portion to the un- 
funded liability. This is just a part of 
plugging the leak in the present law so 
that we will keep the fund sound. 

I think it is a sound measure because 
if we are going to have a retirement fund, 
we need to have the money available to 
pay the retiree when he leaves the Fed- 
eral service. Certainly we do not want 
to reverse the congressional action of 
the last Congress in providing for the 
soundness of the retirement fund, I urge 
the approval of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding, and I com- 
mend him for his remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
1964, which will correct an anomaly that 
exists with respect to cost-of-living ad- 
justments in civil service retirement and 
survivor annuities. 

This legislation has the support of the 
Nixon administration ‘as well as the 
unanimous support of our Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. It has been co- 
sponsored by the distinguished chairman 
of our committee, Mr. DuLsk1, myself, 
and many of our committee members. 

Mr. Speaker, this is good, common- 
sense legislation, and will aid the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission to handle its 
administrative duties better and at the 
same time assure Federal employees who 
retire after the effective date of a cost- 
of-living annuity adjustment to insure 
that their civil service annuity shall not 
be less than the increased annuity which 
would have been payable had the em- 
ployee retired immediately prior to the 
effective date of that adjustment. 

For too long a period now under the 
present cost-of-living provision, em- 
ployees and the Commission have shared 
in a most unfortunate situation. Certain 
employees who retired after the effective 
date of the cost-of-living adjustment 
have received an annuity less than that 
of another Government employee who 
has identical service, tenure, and salary 
base but who retired on or prior to the 
effective date of the cost-of-living ad- 
justment. The Commission on the other 
hand has had the burdensome and cost- 
ly problem of administering an inordi- 
nate number of applications prior to the 
effective date of the cost-of-living ad- 
justment. 

As an example, August 1, 1970, the 
latest cost-of-living adjustment pro- 
duced 19,000 retirements in addition to 
the 5,000 or less that occur in a normal 
month. This bunching of retirements 
also creates a major problem in the Fed- 
eral agencies throughout the Govern- 
ment because valued employees working 
on current projects who retire must be 
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rehired on a consultant basis to finish 
their work. 

Mr. Speaker, enactment of this legis- 
lation will help to eliminate these prob- 
lems. 

I urge prompt passage of H.R. 7964. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DER- 
WINSKI) . 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my intention to in any way inter- 
fere with the processing of this bill which 
I supported in committee, and do so here 
this afternoon. However, I submitted 
supplemental views to the committee re- 
port in an effort to direct the attention 
of Members to questions which I feel, to 
this moment, have been unanswered. 

My views, as contained in the commit- 
tee report follow: 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF Hon. Epwarp J. 
DERWINSKI ON H.R. 7964 


I appreciate the fact that when this legis- 
lation is considered on the Floor, the main 
thrust of discussion will probably be directed 
at the Committee amendment which re- 
quires the Postal Service to assume the re- 
sponsibility for any increases in the un- 
funded liability of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund as a result of negotiated pay in- 
creases. However, I wish to alert the Mem- 
bers to the basic policy concept embraced by 
the bill, with the thought that the path we 
are taking should be clearly outlined, 

In simple terms, the bill allows an em- 
ployee to retire after the effective date of 
& cost of living increase and still receive an 
adjusted annuity which would be no less 
than the one he would have received had 
he retired prior to the effective date of the 
cost of living adjustment. 

In practicality, what we are doing is eras- 
ing any differential between the active and 
retired employee so far as cost of living ad- 
justments are concerned, This is the point 
I hope that all the Members will understand. 

Admittedly, the Civil Service Commission 
justifies this action on the ground that it 
would level out the peaking of retirements 
which are triggered by cost of living an- 
nuity increases. 

Be that as it may, consideration should be 
given to whether cost of living increases 
should only go to retired Federal employees 
living on fixed incomes and who are the real 
victims of inflation, 

The history of cost of living annuity in- 
creases may throw some light on the answer. 
In 1962, when the cost of living increase 
language originated, there was an actual 
requirement, because of the wording of the 
law, that an annuitant be on the rolls for at 
least 15 months in order to qualify for the 
increase. 

Then, in 1965, along with other amend- 
ments to the Retirement law, we eliminated 
this 15-month requirement and, in effect, 
permitted the cost of living allowance to go 
to all employees who are on the rolls the 
day before the increase becomes effective. 

One of the results of the 1965 change was 
that this type of “bonus increase” encour- 
aged eligible employees to retire on a given 
date and clear out on a periodic basis em- 
ployees who would otherwise hang on in- 
definitely, 

Now, with this bill, we change that policy 
and remove the incentive to the employee 
to fix a retirement date. 

While I supported the amended bill as it 
come from the Committee, the three-day 
span in which the legislation was considered 
in public hearings, subcommittee markup, 
and full committee markup was certainly 
not sufficient time to thoroughly air this pol- 
icy change. Therefore, I take this means to 
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alert the Members in the event that we are 
faced with troublesome consequences some- 
time in the future, 

EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, M. C. 


Mr. WALDIE, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
DULSKI). 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7964, which liberalizes 
the eligibility requirements for cost-of- 
living increases in civil service retire- 
ment annuities. I sponsored this bill on 
the basis of an official recommendation 
by the Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The bill was 
ordered reported by our committee with 
an amendment by a record vote of 19 
to 0. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
eliminate the inequity that exists under 
the present civil service retirement 
law in connection with cost-of-living 
adjustments in annuities, and adminis- 
trative problems that have arisen when- 
ever such adjustments are made. 

Under existing law, an employee who 
retires soon after the effective date of a 
cost-of-living increase actually receives 
a smaller annuity than does an employee 
of the same age, length of service, and 
average salary who retires before the 
effective date of that increase. 

The present law produces a bunch- 
ing of retirements immediately before 
the effective date of every cost-of-living 
increase. This bunching of retirement 
applications adversely affects the admin- 
istration of the Civil Service Retirement 
System and results in additional admin- 
istrative expenses of approximately 
$250,000 each time there is a cost-of- 
living annuity increase. The additional 
expense is due mainly to the overtime 
which is necessary to process the in- 
creased number of retirement applica- 
tions. 

The provisions contained in the first 
section of H.R. 7964 will operate to elimi- 
nate this problem. 

Another purpose of the bill under sec- 
tions 2 and 3, which were added by the 
committee amendment, is to require the 
Postal Service to pay into the retirement 
fund amounts necessary to cover the 
unfunded liability which occurs when- 
ever Postal Service employees are 
granted an increase in pay. 

I supported the committee amendment 
on the basis that it is consistent with 
the congressional policy established un- 
der the Postal Reorganization Act. That 
policy is that all costs of postal opera- 
tions are to be an obligation of the Pos- 
tal Service to be covered by postal rates 
and fees or appropriations made specifi- 
cally to the Postal Service. 

Under this policy any new increase in 
the unfunded liability of the civil service 
retirement fund occasioned by pay 
increases for postal employees should be 
an obligation of the Postal Service, but 
the existing law does not require such 
obligation to be paid by the Postal Serv- 
ice. Sections 2 and 3 of the reported bill 
will correct this omission in the Postal 
Reorganization Act. For each dollar in- 
crease in pay for Postal Service employ- 
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ees the unfunded liability in the civil 
service retirement fund increases by 
$2.61. Each 1-percent increase in postal 
pay increases the payroll cost by approx- 
imately $65.5 million, and the unfunded 
liability by $171.3 million. Under this 
legislation, the increase in unfunded lia- 
bility resulting from each 1-percent in- 
crease in postal pay will require pay- 
ments by the Postal Service at the rate 
of $9 million per year for 30 years. 

This morning I received a report from 
the Postmaster General on these provi- 
sions. He does not oppose the provisions 
but recommends that action be deferred 
until hearings can be scheduled and 
testimony received from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Postal Service, em- 
ployee representatives, and representa- 
tives of mailers. A copy of the Post- 
master General’s letter dated May 14, 
1971, will be inserted at the end of my 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee held 
months of hearings in 1969 before the 
congressional policy on the obligation of 
the Postal Service was established. I 
feel sure that the Members will agree 
that this policy would not be changed 
by scheduling additional hearings on 
this proposal. I see no reason to delay 
enactment on these provisions to sched- 
ule such hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, I also received a com- 
munication this morning from the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia recommending that 
this legislation include an amendment 
extending the same cost-of-living annu- 
ity benefits to teachers of the District 
of Columbia. The teachers have a retire- 
ment system that is practically identical 
to the civil service retirement system 
and without such amendment the teach- 
ers who wish to have the benefits of the 
cost-of-living increase effective June 1 
must retire on or before May 31 prior 
to completion of the full school year 
during June. Mr. Speaker, had I known 
of this inequity I would have consulted 
with the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, which has jurisdiction over District 
of Columbia teachers’ retirement system, 
and if they had agreed I would have fa- 
vored adding an amendment to this leg- 
islation. Unfortunately, it is too late 
now to add such an amendment to the 
legislation. A copy of the letter from 
the president of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia is attached 
to my statement. 

The statement and letter follows: 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1971. 

Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for a report on an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Gross to H.R. 7964, a 
bill “To liberalize eligibility for cost-of-liv- 
ing increases in civil service retirement 
annuities.” 

The amendment to the bill would require 
the Postal Service to make 30 equal annual 
payments to the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund to cover increases in the unfunded lia- 


bility of the Fund due to pay increases 
granted postal employees as a result of em- 
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ployee-management agreements or as a result 
of other administrative action. 

The amounts the Postal Service would be 
required to pay under the amendment could 
reach very large proportions. Under condi- 
tions prevailing at the present time, accord- 
ing to information provided by the Chief 
Actuary of the Civil Service Commission, 
each one percent of a pay increase will 
cause a liability to the Fund of approxi- 
mately $9 million per year for thirty years. 

We appreciate this opportunity to com- 
ment on the amendment to H.R. 7964. How- 
ever, we believe that because of the impor- 
tance of this amendment to the Postal Sery- 
ice, involving potential payment of many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, hearings 
should be scheduled and testimony by the 
Civil Service Commission, the Postal Service, 
employee representatives, and representatives 
of mailers should be received and considered 
before final action is taken. Regardless of 
what policy the Congress ultimately decides 
to adopt on this subject, careful considera- 
tion of legislation in this area would appear 
to be warranted. 

Accordingly, for the reasons indicated, we 
respectfully recommend that action on the 
amendment to H.R. 7964 be deferred until 
hearings have been held and interested 
parties have been given an opportunity to ex- 
press their views. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the Committee from 
the standpoint of the Administration's pro- 


Sincerely, 
WINTON M. BLOUNT. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1971. 

Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSEI, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAE CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: Although the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement 
System is separate from the Civil Service 
Retirement System, it is practically identi- 
cal to the Civil Service System and as a mat- 
ter of Congressional policy, it is kept con- 
sistent with the Civil Service System. [See 
Senate Report No. 91-839 and House Report 
No. 91-849 on the District of Columbia Re- 
tirement Amendments of 1970 (P.L. 91- 
263)]. Thus under present law, Teacher 
Retirement Act annuities as well as Civil 
Service annuities are adjusted whenever the 
Consumer Price Index shows a three percent 
increase over the base amounts for three 
consecutive months. Such adjustment is 
scheduled for June 1, 1971. Present em- 
ployees who have sufficient credit to retire 
must retire on or before May 31 in order to 
be entitled to this cost-of-living adjustment. 

The school educational employee who is 
eligible to retire is currently placed in a very 
unfortunate position. It would be to his 
monetary advantage to retire on or before 
May 31, but it is to the advantage of the 
school system to have such person complete 
the full school year. It is, therefore, strongly 
recommended that in the best interest of the 
school system legislation should be enacted 
which would allow employees who retire on 
or after June 1, 1971, to receive the same 
annuity increment as granted those who re- 
tire prior to June 1. 

Enactment of such legislation will remove 
an arbitrary cut-off date and thereby allow 
school employees to retire at the conclu- 
sion of the school year without loss in retire- 
ment benefits. 

Because of the Congressional policy of 
keeping benefits under the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Retirement Act consistent 
with those afforded the classified employees 
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of the Federal and District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment by the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
I would like to urge your committee to 
include appropriate D.C. Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Act amendments in the same bill which 
amends the Civil Service Retirement Act. In 
this way, the D.C. Teachers’ Retirement Act 
amendments could become effective at the 
same time as the Civil Service Retirement 
Act amendments. 

In this particular case, a change in the D.C. 
Teachers’ Retirement Act would need to be 
made almost concurrently with amendments 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act if school 
employees are to have the same benefits as 
are available to Civil Service employees. If 
there is a time lag in passage, some teachers 
will have had to make their retirement deci- 
sion without the option this suggested leg- 
islation would provide. 

We, therefore, urge that consideration be 
given to incorporating into the Civil Service 
Retirement amendments, identical amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Retirement Act so that the latter act may 
be amended as expeditiously as possible in 
conformity with Congressional policy to pro- 
vide school personnel with the same retire- 
ment benefits as Civil Service employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Antra F. ALLEN, 
President, Board of Education. 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. DANIELS), chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Retirement, 
Insurance, and Health Benefits. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, having had the honor of chair- 
ing the Subcommittee on Retirement, In- 
surance, and Health Benefits in the three 
previous Congresses and, thus, having 
played a large role in the enactment of 
legislation updating the automatic cost- 
of-living and financing provisions of the 
civil service retirement law, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 7964, as amended by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Perhaps a brief review of the legisla- 
tive history underlying the particular 
provisions to which we are today address- 
ing ourselves may be of assistance in 
evaluating the merits of the committee's 
proposal. 

First, the cost-of-living annuity ad- 
justment feature of the law was initially 
established by the 1962 amendments to 
the Retirement Act. It provided that 
whenever the Consumer Price Index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall have 
risen by an average of 3 percent or more 
for a full calendar year above its average 
for 1962, a comparable percentage in- 
crease would have become effective on 
April 1 of the following year. It also 
provided similar increases when a like 
increase in living costs might occur in 
subsequent years, but stipulated that any 
such increases would apply only to those 
persons who had been on the retirement 
rolls at the beginning of the calendar 
year preceding the year in which the in- 
crease would become effective—a period 
of 15 months. 

By mid-1965 it became apparent that 
the cost-of-living provision had not op- 
erated as effectively as was anticipated 
in 1962, and that while living costs were 
steadily rising, annuitants would receive 
no increase until April of 1966. As its first 
order of business, the newly created Sub- 
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committee on Retirement, Insurance, and 
Health Benefits devoted its attention to 
correcting that obviously disappointing 
result by approving legislation to accel- 
erate the effective application of the cost- 
of-living principle to a more sensitive 
monthly price index indicator, in lieu of 
the existent unrealistic average calendar 
year indicator. The revision, subse- 
quently enacted as Public Law 89-205, 
provided for reflecting cost-of-living ad- 
justments more currently—or whenever 
the Consumer Price Index rises by 3 per- 
cent or more for 3 consecutive months 
after any previous increase resulting 
from this feature. 

However, gearing the provision to a 
monthly indicator gave rise to the ques- 
tion of applicability—that is, how long 
should a person be on the annuity rolls 
before he or she might derive the benefit 
of a cost-of-living increase? Should he 
be required to have been an annuitant 
for 15 months, 1 year, 6 months, or less, 
in order to enjoy the benefit of the 
changes proposed? After thoroughly con- 
sidering various alternatives, it was the 
consensus of the Members of the 89th 
Congress that the question of applica- 
bility be resolved in the most liberal 
and administratively feasible manner— 
namely, that any such increases be ap- 
plied to all annuities which commence 
on or before the effective dates of the 
adjustments. By prescribing such a policy 
we placed the employee in a position of 
being able to make his own considered 
judgment as to when it might be most 
appropriate and advantageous to exercise 
his option to retire. Essentially, it is this 
liberal policy which gives rise to the situ- 
ation we are attempting to alleviate by 
H.R. 7964. 

Second, the 91st Congress addressed 
itself to a longstanding problem—the 
financial condition of the Civil Service 
Retirement System. The enactment of 
Public Law 91-93, on October 20, 1969, 
established a three-pronged program de- 
signed to provide in full for the perma- 
nent financing of the system, so as to 
assure that the necessary money is avail- 
able when needed to pay the annuities 
of Government retirees and survivor an- 
nuitants—in full and on time. 

One of the major provisions of that 
legislation dealt with the recognition of 
currently accruing retirement costs, such 
as the costs of future incremental un- 
funded liabilities which will result from 
general salary increases for the active 
work force. In essence, the Congress takes 
cognizance of the fact, when enacting 
salary increase legislation, that each dol- 
lar of increased pay has an eventual re- 
tirement cost of more than $2.50. By 
recognizing such related costs, the Con- 
gress assumes full responsibility for the 
additional deficiencies it thus creates in 
the retirement fund. It fulfills that re- 
sponsibility by authorizing direct appro- 
priations to the fund, amortizing those 
additional costs in equal annual install- 
ments over 30-year periods. The effect of 
this particular funding practice pre- 
cludes further deficiencies that would 
otherwise result, as distinct from growth 
of the existing unfunded liability at- 
tributable to legislation enacted in the 
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past and for which adequate financing 
was not provided. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 91- 
93 the Congress, through its appropria- 
tions process, has been living up to its 
commitments to amortize the retirement 
costs it incurs by granting salary in- 
creases. In other words, we are exercis- 
ing fiscal responsibility with respect to 
our own actions—actions over which the 
Congress is able to exercise a control. 
However, passage of the Postal Reorga- 
nization Act last year divested the Con- 
gress of its control over the pay-fixing 
authority for employees of the new 
Postal Service. Such authority is now 
vested in the U.S. Postal Service, with 
Congress no longer being a party to pay 
increases negotiated by employee-man- 
agement agreements or by administrative 
action on the part of the Postal Service. 
Concurrently, the Congress divested it- 
self, at least by implication, of any re- 
sponsibility for financing the retirement 
costs which will ultimately result from 
negotiated wage agreements and admin- 
istrative salary increases in that inde- 
pendent agency. 

It is to this particular problem that 
the committee’s amendment to the in- 
troduced bill is addressed. I wish to com- 
mend and congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Groce), the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, for his foresight and good judg- 
ment in offering the amendment which 
remedies a deficiency in the Postal Re- 
organization Act and reaffirms the com- 
mittee’s policy, as subscribed to under 
Public Law 91-93, that any new un- 
funded liabilities which result from in- 
creases in salaries shall be recognized 
and paid for by the party responsible for 
their creation. Under the amendment, 
the costs so incurred will, and properly 
so, be borne by the U.S. Postal Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the unanimous 
adoption of H.R. 7964. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I am 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa, the ranking minority member of 
the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to commend 
the gentleman for the excellent job he 
and his subcommittee did in the last 
Congress, when he and his subcommittee 
secured the enactment of Public Law 91- 
93. 

I would also like to ask the gentleman 
if it is not true that if the amendment 
to this bill is not passed the Postal Serv- 
ice will not be paying the true cost of 
future pay raises given to postal em- 
ployees? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I would 
say the gentleman’s observation is ab- 
solutely correct, 

Mr. GROSS. Is it also not true, because 
of the specific wording of Public Law 
91-93, that some interpretation could 
now be made that the future unfunded 
liabilities created by the Postal Service 
might not be paid at all? 
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Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I agree 
that such an interpretation could be 
made. The committee amendment, of 
course, is specifically designed to preclude 
such a possibility. 

I want to compliment and congratulate 
the gentleman from Iowa for his good 
judgment in proposing the amendment 
to this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. And I am sure the gentle- 
man from New Jersey is fully aware of 
the bonuses which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral intends to give to all postal employ- 
ees in the headquarters and regions who 
retire between May 15 and June 16, and 
that these bonuses are in addition to the 

%-percent cost-of-living increase. Does 
the gentleman not agree if the Postal 
Service can find the money to pay these 
unwarranted and unearned bonuses that 
it can find the money to pay its own 
debts to the civil service retirement 
fund? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I do 
understand, from what I heard over the 
weekend, that the Postmaster General 
does propose to pay a half-year’s salary 
to those employees who are involved in 
his reduction in force. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the gen- 
tleman that provision should be made 
in this law that future unfunded liability 
should be paid by the Postal Service. 
Again I commend the gentleman for his 
foresight and good judgment in propos- 
ing the amendment which would make 
it specifically clear as to the liability of 
the new Postal Corporation. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for additional time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BROYHILL).. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 7964. 
I am one of the cosponsors of this legis- 
lation, and I was one of the original 
proponents of the purpose of the bill, 
having first introduced similar legisla- 
tion in 1969. 

I am speaking mainly, Mr. Speaker, 
about section. 1 of the bill, which corrects 
a very serious inequity in existing law. 
It is a rather silly and ridiculous in- 
equity. 

When Congress first provided for 
automatic increases in civil service an- 
nuities whenever the cost of living, as 
determined by the nationwide Consumer 
Price Index, equals a rise of at least 3 
percent over the index for the month on 
which the most recent increase was 
based, we overlooked an inequity we were 
creating which has adversely affected 
thousands of our retired civil servants 
since that year, 1965. 

Under the automatic cost-of-living 
statute, increases were authorized in 
1965, 1967, 1968, twice in 1969, and 1970. 
Another increase of 4.5 percent is sched- 
uled for June of this year. But in order 
to be eligible for this coming increase, 
an employee must, under existing law, 
retire no later than May 31. Similarly, 
for the widow of an active employee to 
be entitled to the increase, her husband 
must die before June 1. For if an em- 
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ployee continues in Federal employment 
beyond May 31 and retired or dies there- 
after, he or his widow will receive an 
annuity benefit smaller than they would 
have received before the May 31 increase. 

The present law has proven injurious 
to both the Government and the retirees 
adversely affected. On each occasion 
when a cost-of-living adjustment has 
been triggered, many employees who 
planned to retire at an indefinite period 
within the next few months, have pushed 
their retirement date forward in order to 
obtain the additional benefits, causing a 
tremendous workload on the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in processing retire- 
ments, serious delays in adjudication of 
annuity claims and commencement of 
benefit payments, and sudden loss in 
many agencies of too many valuable em- 
ployees who decide to retire on short no- 
tice without completing projects on 
which they are working. I understand 
that during the 2 months period immedi- 
ately prior to the August increase last 
year, there were 29,000 retirements as 
compared to an average 9 to 10,000 every 
2 months. 

If an employee, because of devotion to 
his Government and to the project on 
which he is working, chooses to remain 
to its completion, he not only loses the 
benefit of the cost-of-living adjustment 
initially, but it may be up to 10 months 
or more before his increased service and 
probably larger high 3-year average 
would offset the adjustment he has lost. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped this legis- 
lation would reach the floor under a 
rule permitting amendments, as I have 
heard many expressions of concern from 
teachers in the District of Columbia who 
would like to have been included in its 
provisions. Were it possible for me to do 
so, I would have offered an amendment 
to include them, as they are particular- 
ly vulnerable to the provisions of the 
existing laws because their contracts 
terminate each June 30, making it 
necessary for them to either retire 1 
month before the end of the school year 
or be penalized for not doing so. I am 
hopeful that our colleagues in the other 
body will have time to consider their 
plight, and will be able to include them 
along with our Federal employees in the 
provisions of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a good 
bill, and long overdue. And I urge its 
enactment, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) such 
time as he may consume, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will take 
but little time on this bill. The bill and 
the committee amendment have been 
adequately explained and, as indicated, 
the amended bill was reported unani- 
mously from our committee by a record 
vote of 19 yeas and no nays. 

With respect to the committee amend- 
ment, I would like to simply observe that 
its intent is strictly in line with the gen- 
eral intent of the Postal Reorganization 
Act—that the Postal Service be self- 
sustaining. Certainly, it is entirely con- 
sistent with all of the numerous public 
statements made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that the new Postal Service should 
not in any way be subsidized through the 
use of general funds of the Treasury. In 
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fact, the limited public service and “rev- 
enue foregone” appropriations that were 
authorized in the legislation finally en- 
acted were included over his strenuous 
objections. Therefore, it would seem to 
me that if the Postmaster General were 
to be entirely consistent, he would en- 
dorse the committee amendment instead 
of opposing it, which I understand he is 
now doing. 

In this connection, I might also point 
out that there has been some speculation 
in the press and elsewhere that the com- 
mittee amendment might delay the bill 
so that it cannot be enacted and become 
effective prior to the June 1 cost-of-liv- 
ing annuity increase. Since the Senate 
has already passed the bill, I see only one 
possible reason why this legislation can- 
not be enacted and sent to the President 
for his signature prior to June 1. That 
reason is the refusal of the Senate to 
accept the House amendment by reason 
of opposition to it by the Postmaster 
General. 

I hope that such is not the case and 
that the Postmaster General will not now 
oppose the self-sustaining concept for 
the Postal Service that he so vigorously 
and consistently advocated over a period 
of nearly 2 years. 

However, if by opposing the amend- 
ment and a conference is required with 
the Senate and if the legislation is de- 
layed beyond June 1, then I think it is 
most appropriate that the blame be 
placed where it rightly belongs. The rec- 
ord is certainly clear that the House is 
acting promptly and responsibly. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 7964, to liberal- 
ize eligibility for cost-of-living increases 
in civil service retirement and survivor 
annuities. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
eliminate three circumstances which oc- 
cur each time a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment is effected. They are: 

First. The present provision produces 
the anomaly of an employee who re- 
tires soon after the effective date of an 
increase receiving less annuity than an 
employee, with the same service and high 
3-year salary, who retired on or before 
the effective date, even though the em- 
ployee who retired on or before the effec- 
tive date has more service. A similar 
anomaly exists in computing a survivor’s 
annuity. 

Second. At present, each time a cost- 
of-living adjustment is effective a 
“bunching” of retirements occurs which 
affects the administration of the civil 
service retirement system. As an exam- 
ple, the last increase in August produced 
about 19,000 retirements in addition to 
the 5,000 or less that occur in a normal 
month. This poses a serious problem to 
the Commission because no matter how 
it prepares for this peak workload, work 
is disrupted and annuity checks are 
delayed. 

Third. Also, agencies throughout the 
Government are adversely affected be- 
cause too many employees who are work- 
ing on important projects decide to re- 
tire. As a result, these employees are re- 
employed, if they are willing, as an- 
nuitants to finish their work. 

Mr, Speaker, this is good legislation 
which will benefit the Federal employees 
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and the Federal Government alike. 

I urge its prompt approval. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. WaLpIe) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
7964, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
1681) to liberalize eligibility for cost-of- 
living increases in civil service retirement 
annuities. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1681 
An act to liberalize eligibility for cost-of- 
living increases in civil service retirement 
annuities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8340(c) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by renumbering paragraphs (1) and 
(2) thereof as paragraphs (2) and (3), re- 
spectively; and 

(2) by inserting immediately above para- 
graph (2) (renumbered as such by paragraph 
(1) of this section), the following new para- 
graph: 

“(1) An annuity (except a deferred an- 
nuity under section 8338 of this title or any 
other provision of law) which— 

“(A) is payable from the Fund to an em- 
ployee or Member who retires, or to the 
widow or widower of a deceased employee or 
Member; and 

“(B) has a commencing date after the ef- 
fective date of the then last preceding an- 
nuity increase under subsection (b) of this 
section; 
shall not be less than the annuity which 
would have been payable if the commencing 
date of such annuity had been the effective 
date of the then last preceding annuity in- 
crease under subsection (b) of this section. 
In the administration of this paragraph, an 
employee or a deceased employee shall be 
deemed, for the purposes of section 8339(m) 
of this title, to have to his credit, on the 
effective date of the then last preceding an- 
nuity increase under subsection (b) of this 
section, a number of days of unused sick 
leave equal to the number of days of un- 
used sick leave to his credit on the date of 
his separation from the service.’’. 

Sec, 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to annuities 
which have a commencing date after the ef- 
fective date of the first annuity increase 
under section 8340(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, which occurs on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, WALDIE 
Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WALDIE: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 1681 
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and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 7964 as passed by the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (HR: 7964) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 7964 and to include extraneous 
matter in connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


TO PROVIDE FOR A NATIONAL EN- 
VIRONMENTAL DATA SYSTEM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 56) to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, to pro- 
vide for a national environmental data 
system, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 56 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(Public Law 91-190) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE III 
“NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL DATA SYSTEM 


“Sec, 301. This title may be cited as the 
‘National Environmental Data System Act’. 

“Sec. 302, For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘Data System’ means the 
National Environmental Data System estab- 
lished by this title. The system shall include 
an appropriate network of new and existing 
information processing or computer facil- 
ities both private and public in various areas 
of the United States, which, through a sys- 
tem of interconnections, are in communica- 
tion with a central facility for Input, access, 
and general management. It shall also in- 
clude all of the ancillary software and sup- 
port services usually required for effective 
information system operation. 

“(2) The term ‘Council’ means the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality established in 
title II of this Act. 

“(3) The term ‘environmental quality in- 
dicators’ means quantifiable descriptors of 
enyironmental characteristics which will 
measure the quality of the environment. 

“(4) The term ‘information, knowledge, 
and data’ shall be interpreted as including 
those facts which are significant, accurate, 
reliable, appropriate, and useful in decision- 
making in environmental affairs. 

“Sec. 303. (a) There is hereby established 
a National Environmental Data System. 

“(b) The purpose of the Data System is to 
serve as the central national coordinating 
facility for the selection, storage, analysis, 
retrieval, and dissemination of information, 
knowledge, and data relating to the envi- 
ronment so as to provide information needed 
to support environmental decisions in a 
timely manner and in a usable form. Such in- 
formation as shall be. deemed appropriate and 
useful for the achievement of the purpose 
of the system shall be made available by all 
Federal agencies, private institutions, uni- 
versities, and colleges, State and local govern- 
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ments, individuals, and any other source of 
reliable information. 

“(c) Information and data shall also be 
sought from international sources such as 
foreign governments, the United Nations, 
and other international institutions; and the 
President ig encouraged to enter into such 
agreements as may be necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

“Sec. 304. (a) The information, knowl- 
edge, and data in the Data System and the 
analysis thereof shall be made available on 
request without charge— 

“(1) to the Congress and all the agencies 
of the legislative and executive branches of 
the Federal Government, and 

“(2) to all States and political subdivisions 
thereof, except that, in any case where it is 
determined that the service requested is sub- 
stantial, the payment of such fees and 
charges may be required as may be necessary 
to recover all, or any part, of. the cost of pro- 
viding such retrieval service, 

“(b) The information, knowledge, and 
data in the Data System and the analysis 
thereof shall be made available to private 
persons and entities— 

“(1) upon payment of reasonable fees and 
charges as may be established as n 
to recover the cost of providing such retrieval 
service; and 

“(2) subject to such terms and conditions 
as is deemed necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“(c) In all instances the Data System shall 
perform its functions so as to protect secret 
and national security information from un- 
authorized dissemination and application. 

“Sec. 305. (a) There is hereby created the 
position of National Environmental Data 
System Director, who shall be appointed by 
the President to serve at his pleasure, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Director shall be a person who, as a re- 
sult of his training, experience, and attain- 
ment, is exceptionally well qualified to 
analyze and interpret environmental data of 
all kinds and to appreciate its significance 
in the management of natural resources as 
required for the purpose of this Act. He shall 
serve full time and be compensated at the 
rate provided for level V of the Executive 
Schedule pay rates (5 U.S.C. 5313). 

“(b) It shall be the function of the Direc- 
tor to— 

“(1) administer and manage, under the 
guidance of the Council, the operations of 
the Data System in all of its ramifications, 

“(2) institute a study to evaluate and 
monitor the state of the art of information 
technology and utilize to best advantage new 
and improved techniques for accomplishing 
the purposes of this Act, 

“(3) utilize knowledge developed during 
such study to develop criteria and guidelines 
to govern the selection of data as to scope, 
scientific validity, quantity, and quality, to 
be incorporated into the National Environ- 
mental Data System network, including the 
development of predictive ecological models, 

“(4) develop and implement a plan to es- 
tablish and maintain the environmental in- 
formation network anticipated to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act, 

“(5) develop, establish, and maintain, as 
necessary, general standards which will per- 
mit and facilitate the compatibility and in- 
tegration of existing and new information 
systems bearing on the environment to make 
them consonant and cooperative with the 
central facility established by this Act, and 

“(6) develop and publish from time to 
time environmental quality indicators for 
all regions of the United States, including 
its coastal and contiguous zones, and for in- 
ternationally significant environments such 
as the atmosphere and the oceans. 

“(c) In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Director shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, provide the Council with sta- 
tistical data and other information necessary 
for the preparation of the annual report of 
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the Council required under section 201 of 
this Act, and in the development of long- 
range programs’ for the enhancement of the 
environment. 

“Sec, 306. (a) The Director may employ 
such other Officers and employees as may be 
necessary (1) for the efficient administration, 
operation, and maintenance of the Data Sys- 
tem, and (2) to carry out his functions under 
this title, 

“(b) The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide such lawful incentives as may be re- 
quired to achieve the purposes of this Act. 
These incentives may include, but shall not 
be limited to, grants of money, exchanges of 
information, sharing of facilities, specialized 
advice, programs and formats, and other like 
incentives. The Director shall also be author- 
ized to enter into contracts with universities, 
individuals, and State and local governments, 
when needed, and to purchase information, 
data, and personal’ services as required to 
fulfill its purposes. He is also authorized to 
employ consultants as required. 

“Sec. 307. (a) The head of each depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality in the exec- 
utive branch of the United States Govern- 
ment shall make available to the Data Sys- 
tem such information, knowledge, and data 
on the environment which such department, 
agency, or instrumentality may have as a 
result of its operations. Such information, 
knowledge, and data shall be made available 
for incorporation into the Data System, as 
the Director deems appropriate as soon as 
possible after it becomes known to such 
department, agency, or instrumentality. 

“(b) In the administration of all Federal 
programs resulting in financial assistance to 
any cooperative international study or to any 
State, political subdivision, or other public 
or private entity, and, in all contracts in 
which the United States is a party, the head 
of the department, agency, or instrumentality 
administering such program, on .entering 
into such contract, shall take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that information, 
knowledge, and data on the environment 
which either directly or indirectly results 
from such Federal financial assistance or 
contract will be made available to the Data 
System as soon as possible after it becomes 
known. In respect to federally assisted en- 
vironmental programs conducted by foreign 
nations, it shall be the policy of the United 
States Government to encourage, to the full- 
est extent possible the availability to the 
Data System of such information, knowledge, 
and data arising from these programs which 
is appropriate to the purposes of the system. 

“(c) The head of each department, agency, 
and instrumentality in the executive branch 
of the United States Government shall, to 
the fullest extent possible, permit the Data 
System Director to use, on a mutually agree- 
able basis, including the payment of com- 
pensation, personnel, facilities, computers, 
data processing, and other equipment within 
such department, agency, or instrumentality 
in carrying out its functions under this title; 
and, to the fullest extent possible, such com- 
puters, data processing, and other equipment 
shall be made compatible with all others in, 
and available for use by, the Data System. 

“Sec; 308. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act the sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1972, $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1973, 
and $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1974.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we are currently in the 
midst of an environmental crisis. The 
world in which we live is being severely 
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altered by many of man's activities with 
little or no knowledge of the conse- 
quences. Government agencies at all 
levels, industrial and agricultural offi- 
cials, and others whose decisions affect 
the environment are rightly expected by 
the public to manage the natural re- 
sources of this country for maximum 
productivity with minimum environ- 
mental degradation. But too often these 
decisionmakers do not have available to 
them adequate information and knowl- 
edge of consequences. At this time, as at 
no other time in history, there are nu- 
merous and diverse studies, programs, 
and projects generating data on the 
environment. A great source of informa- 
tion is already on record buried in file 
cabinets, in notebooks of individuals, in 
formal and informal reports and docu- 
ments, and in computer systems avail- 
able to very few. The potential for opti- 
mum environmental management will be 
greatly enhanced if a method is found to 
improve the flow, analysis and utilization 
of this enormous information base. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which we are 
considering today clearly expresses my 
conviction of the need for a national 
environmental data system which would 
make it possible for all legitimate claim- 
ants to obtain the information they need 
for a variety of objectives. The Federal 
Establishment is quite aware and con- 
cerned about the need for such a data 
system, In fact, many of the Federal 
agencies have already developed data 
systems handling environmental data. 
Outstanding systems now exist in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, De- 
fense, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. In addition, two environ- 
mental data systems exist outside the 
Federal Government, one at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which is concerned with 
an eight-county area surrounding Chi- 
cago, and the other in the State of Maine, 
which provides an automated informa- 
tion system for the effective manage- 
ment of its resources. 

Mr. Speaker, these functioning State, 
local, and Federal programs have demon- 
strated the feasibility and value of in- 
stituting a broader environmental data 
system at the national level. Conversely, 
the evidence at the hearings held by my 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation equally demonstrated 
the losses that the Nation would suffer 
if such a system is not established. 

Mr. Speaker, in June of 1970 my sub- 
committee held 4 full days of hearings 
on legislation—substantially the same as 
the legislation we are considering to- 
day—receiving testimony from a wide 
range of witnesses including, among 
others, ecologists, scientists, conserva- 
tionists, environmentalists, and repre- 
sentatives from States and Federal Gov- 
ernments. All of the witnesses testifying 
at the hearings strongly supported the 
concept and the objectives of the legis- 
lation. The only objections were voiced by 
governmental witnesses and they were di- 
rected to various portions and details of 
implementation of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, great care was taken by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to make sure that all objec- 
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tions were thoroughly considered. The 
bill, H.R, 17436, as reported in the 91st 
Congress, was designed to meet those 
objections and included all amendments 
suggested by the agencies except the 
ones which suggested that the legislation 
was premature and that sufficient au- 
thority to carry out the legislation al- 
ready existed in the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. Yet the Council in its 
first annual report to the President in 
August of last year stressed the fact that 
insufficient environmental quality indi- 
cators or systems by which to monitor 
the environment with any degree of ac- 
curacy had caused its report to be in- 
complete and uneven in many respects. 
Similarly, in the introduction of the 
Council’s report, the President stated 
that existing systems for measuring and 
monitoring environmental conditions 
and trends and for developing indica- 
tors of environmental quality are still 
inadequate. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation under con- 
sideration today, H.R. 56, is identical to 
H.R. 17436 of the 91st Congress except 
for the last provision of the bill, which 
has to do with the authorization of funds 
to carry out the legislation, In general, 
the various agencies in their reports on 
H.R. 56 either deferred to the agencies 
having a primary interest in the legisla- 
tion or reiterated their position of the 
91st Congress; that is, that the legisla- 
tion was premature and should be post- 
poned pending further study, and also 
that sufficient authority now exists to 
carry out the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, after giving careful con- 
sideration to the evidence presented at 
the hearings in the 91st Congress, the 
agency reports of the 92d Congress and, 
in particular, the President's expression 
of the need for such a system, the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries unanimously reported H.R. 56, with 
an amendment to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Environmental 
Data System. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly explained, the bill 
would amend the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 to add a new 
title III to the act to be called the Na- 
tional Environmental Data System. 

Section 302 of the bill would define 
certain terms used throughout the bill, 
such as “data system,” “council,” “en- 
vironmental quality indicators,” and “in- 
formation, knowledge, and data.” 

The term “data system” shall be con- 
strued to include an appropriate net- 
work of new and existing information 
processing or computer facilities 
throughout the United States. The data 
system would be developed and estab- 
lished and consist of a central facility 
capable of interconnecting and com- 
municating with other systems and 
equipment now or hereafter used by 
Federal and State agencies, private in- 
stitutions, local governments, indus- 
tries, and individuals. 

The term “environmental quality in- 
dicators” would be intended to parallel 
the function, structure, and utility of the 
economic indicators monitored and pub- 
lished by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. They would serve as the basic in- 
formation on which determinations 
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could be made on whether the environ- 
ment is changing and at what rate. They 
also would indicate trends so that: re- 
medial action could be instituted in a 
timely fashion. 

Section 303 would provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Environmental 
Data System. It would serve as the cen- 
tral national coordinating facility for the 
selection, storage, analysis, retrieval, and 
dissemination of environmental data 
made available to it by Federal agencies, 
State and local governments, individuals, 
and private institutions. Such data would 
be analyzed, interpreted, collated, and 
disseminated as broadly as possible in 
order to provide information needed to 
support environmental decisions in a 
timely manner and in a usable form. 

Section 304 would provide that the 
information, knowledge, and data in the 
data system and the analysis thereof 
would be required to be made available 
without charge to the Congress and all 
the agencies of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such information, knowledge, and 
data would also be made available with- 
out charge to all States and political 
subdivisions thereof except in those cases 
where the service requested is substan- 
tial, then, such local and State political 
subdivisions would be required to pay a 
reasonable retrieval fee for providing 
such service. In addition, such informa- 
tion, knowledge, and data would be made 
available to private persons and entities, 
but only upon the payment of a rea- 
sonable fee to cover such retrieval serv- 
ice, as may be determined by the Direc- 
tor. 

Section 305 would provide for the 
creation of the position of National En- 
vironmental Data System Director. The 
Director would be required to be a per- 
son well qualified to interpret and ana- 
lyze environmental data of all kinds. 
He would be required to serve full time 
and would be compensated at the rate 
provided for level V of the executive 
schedule pay rates. 

The duties of the Director would be 
to: 


First, administer and manage the 
operations of the data system under the 
guidance of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality; 

Second, institute a study to evaluate 
and monitor the state of the art of in- 
formation technology and utilize new 
and improved techniques for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the act; 

Third, utilize knowledge developed 
during such study to develop criteria 
and guidelines to govern the selection of 
data, including the development of pre- 
dictive ecological models; 

Fourth, develop and implement a plan 
to establish and maintain an environ- 
mental information network; 

Fifth, develop, establish, and maintain, 
as necessary, general standards which 
will permit and facilitate compatibility 
and integration of existing and new in- 
formation systems; 

Sixth, develop and publish from time 
to time environmental quality indicators. 

Section 306 would authorize the Direc- 
tor to employ such officers and employees 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
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poses of the act and would authorize the 
Director to provide such lawful incentives 
as may be required to achieve the pur- 
poses of the act, such as payment of 
grants, exchange of information, sharing 
of facilities, and other incentives. 

Section 307 would require each depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
executive branch of the U.S. Government 
to make available to the data system all 
information, knowledge, and data as soon 
as possible after it becomes known for 
possible incorporation into the data sys- 
tem; it would require all Federal agen- 
cies providing financial assistance to take 
such steps as may be necessary to insure 
that environmental information, knowl- 
edge, or data resulting from such assist- 
ance will be made available to the data 
system as soon as possible after it be- 
comes known; it would also require each 
department, agency, or instrumentality 
of the executive branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, to the fullest extent possible, to 
permit the Director, on a mutually agree- 
able basis, including the payment of com- 
pensation, to use personnel, facilities, 
data processing and other equipment in 
carrying out his functions under the act, 
and further, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, such computers, data processing, 
and other equipment would be required 
to be made compatible with all others 
in, and available for use by, the data 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, section 308 of H.R. 56, as 
introduced, authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $1 million for fiscal 
year 1972, $3 million for fiscal year 1973, 
and $5 million for each fiscal thereafter. 
The committee felt that since a study 
would be carried out prior to the estab- 
lishment of the data system and that 
optimum staffing for the operation and 
maintenance of such a system would not 
be needed until the system has been es- 
tablished, then it is likely that less funds 
would be needed during the first 3 years 
of the program. In view of this, your 
committee amended the bill to limit the 
program to a period of 3 years and re- 
duced the maximum amount authorized 
to be appropriated for fiscal years 1973 
and 1974 to $2 million and $3 million, 
respectively. 

By limiting the legislation to a period 
of 3 years it will afford the committee 
an opportunity to have an overall review 
of the program at the end of that period 
and at the same time determine its 
effectiveness and future needs. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 56 was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and I urge its 
prompt passage. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be glad to yield 
to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement. I have read 
every word of the report and the depart- 
mental reports and the bill, of course, as 
thoroughly as possible. However, I have 
not been privy to the hearings or what 
led up to the submission of H.R. 56 to- 
day. But is it not true that when this 
legislation previously passed the House it 
was prior to the organization and perfec- 
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tion, at least, of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency? 

Mr. DINGELL. No, I do not believe so. 
The bill passed the House last year on 
December 7, and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency went into being on Oc- 
tober 4. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman knows that, 
and I appreciate his comment, but by the 
time it had completed any part of its 
rather tedious recruiting program and 
established the Commission and objec- 
tives, and really got to rolling, we had 
then passed the other bill. 

But be that at it may, does the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries have oversight and surveillance and, 
indeed, jurisdiction over the EPA? 

Mr. DINGELL. No. This legislation has 
nothing to do with the EPA except as it 
may come under the purview of the bill 
just as all other Federal agencies. This 
legislation has to do primarily with the 
Council on Environmental Quality. The 
National Environmental Policy Act is 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which established an agency within the 
Office of the President of the United 
States, the Council on Environmental 
Quality. This legislation would provide 
the one additional step which I think is 
so desperately needed if they are to carry 
on the functions they have been given 
of properly overseeing the information 
and knowledge on the environment and 
the retrieval and dissemination of this in- 
formation, which is so vitally needed if 
sound environmental decisions are to be 
made. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman does not 
want to bandy words with his distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan, but 
some of the old axioms such as things 
equal to the same thing being equal to 
each other still abide and are true. And 
I submit by the gentleman's own defini- 
tion that there is definite duplication and 
overlapping, and I fear that out of this 
will come greater duplication in one of 
the most costly systems that we have to- 
day, storage and automatic retrieval, 
computers, memory machines, and so on. 

This is not true only in this particular 
area, I will say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan, but it is 
true throughout the departments, and it 
is also true in our own Chamber here, 
where our Committee on Administration 
has this very problem before it at this 
time. 

Mr. DINGELL. I want to yield as gra- 
ciously as I can to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri, but I hope the 
gentleman will allow me the privilege of 
correcting the gentleman when he is in 
error. 

The basic function of this legislation is 
to do away with waste, overlapping, and 
duplication, and to see to it the informa- 
tion derived by Federal expenditure for 
research on environmental matters is 
made quickly and readily available so we 
can halt the overlapping of research 
where we can, and as soon as we can. 
Then it would make the results readily 
available to us, so that the researchers 
can know what other researchers are 
doing, and thus eliminate many large 
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numbers of research projects that are 
going forward now simply because no 
one knows whether that same kind of 
research is continuing in another loca- 
tion. Also it would make the data from 
research projects available to the agen- 
cies, both in terms of input and check- 
ing against the work product and input 
into other research programs. So the pri- 
mary function of this legislation is to 
eliminate waste, overlapping, and dupli- 
cation. It will not allow it, and it should 
prevent the creation of a whole new sys- 
tem of computers by simply systematiz- 
ing the present Government use of com- 
puters, and to avoid the very kind of 
duplication, waste, and overlapping that 
my friend, the gentleman from Missouri, 
fears, and which fears I might say I also 
have had. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, is there any plan 
in this data-gathering situation for the 
environmental data system to translate 
foreign reports within the computer, and 
transcripts? 

Mr. DINGELL. They are directed to 
receive reports and environmental in- 
formation and data, which are generated 
by research from overseas which is fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government. But 
those reports, and so forth, are presently 
received and then translated into Eng- 
lish, and the only thing that this would 
do is to see that when it goes into a com- 
puter it is going in in a systemized fash- 
ion so that the information with regard 
to all projects also goes into our existing 
computer system, so that it may be prac- 
tical for us to avoid the kind of waste 
and duplication that my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, has referred to. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I will say to 
my friend, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, that for his information there are 
many data-gathering systems that have 
the translating factor for up to 27 lan- 
guages in order to consider technical and 
scientific reports in other areas before 
they are fed into the data machine. 

I will say to the gentleman that I say 
that in the spirit of satire—we all know 
he and his committee one of all things, 
not pikers. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will say that the 
function of this committee is to take 
large steps slowly and proceed rapidly 
on small steps and that is what we are 
doing now. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman tell us whether or not the director 
of the environmental protection agency 
has rendered a favorable report concern- 
ing this bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. The committee has ac- 
cepted each and every one of the recom- 
mendations of the agencies downtown 
with regard to the legislation before this 


I would point out to you, the only re- 
quest or recommendation of any agency 
we failed to accept was the one suggested 
by several agencies that we deferred 
pending further studies. We have been 
deferring on this legislation pending 
studies for better than 2 years now and 
the committee came to the conclusion 
that we have waited long enough for the 
agencies to come forward with the kind 
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of recommendation we think they should 
come forward with before we move. 

Mr. HALL. Having asked the question 
and having heard the gentleman’s state- 
ment, will the gentleman now answer 
the question—what is the position of the 
Environmental Protection Agency on this 
bill, H.R. 56? 

I will read to my friend from the re- 
port. On page 46, it says: 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
supports the intent of H.R. 56, to improve 
the management and use of environmental 
data and information; however, we believe 
it would be unnecessary to establish a spe- 
cific organization for this purpose and to 
prescribe the procedures and functions which 
such an organization would follow. 

The Environmental Protection Agency, 
through its Office of Research and Monitor- 
ing, is presently examining the data and 
information systems which were acquired 
with EPA’s five constituent offices, the type 
of data now being collected, and the informa- 
tion on environmental conditions necessary 
to carry out EPA’s mission, with a view to- 
ward consolidating and refining an inte- 
grated system for obtaining, storing, and 
retrieving such data and information. 


I would tell my friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri, this further—— 

Mr. HALL. Do not tell me any more— 
that is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. DINGELL, I have the floor and I 
am glad to tell the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. In addition to that, I 
would point out to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, for his benefit, 
that the only thing this legislation does 
is not to add anything to what the en- 
vironmental protection agency does—ex- 
cept to see to it that the environmental 
protection agency endeavors in this area 
are interrelated in a coordinated effort 
to translate back and forth with other 
systems by the Department of Interior 
and the Department of Commerce and 
other agencies which happen to have 
environmental systems. 

I will point out that I am going to 
insert in the Recorp also for the benefit 
of my friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, a letter dated May 4, 1971, from 
me as chairman of the subcommittee, re- 
questing information as to on-going stud- 
ies and to which I have just alluded be 
made available to the committee. I would 
point out that these studies have not yet 
been made available despite the fact that 
the committee requested this informa- 
tion more than 2 weeks ago. 

The letters follows: 

May 4, 1971 

Mr, WILLIAM D, RUCKELSHAUS, 
Administrator, Environmental 

Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RUCKELSHAUS: As I am sure you 
are aware, on February 1, 1971, our Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries asked 
for your agency to comment on my bill H.R. 
56, to provide for the establishment of a 
National Environmental Data System. 

Although the Committee has not received 
a report from your agency on this legislation 


as of this date, it has been called to the at- 
tention of the Committee in a report issued 
by the Office of Science and Technology that 
your agency has undertaken a study to ob- 
tain the requisite information needed to 
achieve the goals set out in H.R. 56. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, I have 


Protection 
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been instructed by the Subcommittee mem- 
bers in executive session to obtain the fol- 
lowing information on the study referred to 
in this report: 

When was the study initiated? 

When did you anticipate the study would 
be completed? 

When do you now expect the study to be 
completed and available for distribution? 

In case you may not be aware of it, on 
April 22, 1971, my Subcommittee on Fish- 
erles and Wildlife Conservation ordered re- 
ported to the full Committee H.R. 56, as 
introduced. I anticipate Chairman Garmatz 
will schedule the legislation for consideration 
in executive session before the full Commit- 
tee early next week. In view of this, I would 
appreciate your immediate reply to the above 
questions, 

Sincerely, 
JouN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
PELLY). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to strongly support 
H.R. 56 for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Environmental Data System. 

On December 7, 1970, in the last Con- 
gress, we passed this bill on a voice vote 
under suspension of the rules. Due to the 
lateness of the session and the backlog 
in the other body, the bill was not con- 
sidered and accordingly died in the 91st 
Congress. The bill currently under con- 
sideration is the same as previously 
passed by this body. 

Your committee has held extensive 
hearings on the merits of this bill, and 
all of our Federal agencies supported the 
concepts embodied in the bill and recog- 
nized the need of the Federal Govern- 
ment in having readily available data 
and other information on our environ- 
ment. Comments of the Federal agencies 
on H.R. 56 were basically the same as 
those presented in the 9ist Congress. 

The need for this system is readily ap- 
parent, as evidenced by the comments of 
Mr. Russell Train, chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, on 
March 5, 1970, before your committee's 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation. 

Mr. Train stated: 

The identification and measurement of 
environmental trends would seem to re- 
quire the establishment of data baselines in 
atmospheric, terrestrial, aquatic and marine 
environments, among others. Much of this 
fundamental data is not presently available 
at all, nor are the systems for its measure- 
ment. It will be necessary to develop systems, 
some of which will be international in nature 
as in the case of atmospheric data. Wherever 
possible, agencies with direct program re- 
sponsibilities will be encouraged to under- 
take the necessary tasks. Finally assuming 
that effective systems are established for 
procuring and measuring needed informa- 
tion, the Council will have the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of synthesizing and interpreting 
this data so as to be useful in policymaking 
and decisionmaking. 


President Nixon also has spoken of the 
need to establish an environmental early- 
warning system. Chairman Train has 
commented that we must undertake ad- 
vance planning to meet critical prob- 
lems which may still lie below the horizon 
of public awareness, 
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Since these comments last year, the 
need for a system to effectively collate, 
correlate, and disseminate environmental 
data and information to our concerned 
Federal agencies, local and State gov- 
ernments, and private citizens has in- 
creased in light of the ever-growing com- 
mitment of Congress and the Nation to- 
ward the worthy goal of a clean and 
wholesome environment. The tremen- 
dous amount of data required to fully 
evaluate agency and industry actions un- 
der the requirements of the National 
Environmental Quality Act of 1969 should 
be readily available for analysis and 
evaluation. Passage of this bill will pro- 
vide this means and insure that all avail- 
able scientific technical information on 
and affecting our environment can be 
quickly located, assimilated, and eval- 
uated by responsible parties. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 56 
is to establish within the executive 
branch under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, the basic 
framework for the future accomplish- 
ment of the environmental forecasting 
and monitoring program outlined by 
Chairman Train. I stress the word future, 
Mr. Speaker, because we do not expect 
that this system can be created over- 
night. We are starting today from a posi- 
tion of relative ignorance in terms of 
monitoring the state of the environment 
and formulating baselines from which to 
measure the quality of our environment, 
We do not know precisely what data 
should be collected and preserved. Quite 
clearly, however, it is essential that a 
start be made toward the establishment 
of this environmental data system. The 
legislation now under consideration rec- 
ognizes that we are only at the threshold 
of devising an effective environmental 
prediction system. 

As reported by your Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, section 
350(b) of the legislation provides that 
the director of the data system shall in- 
stitute a study to evaluate and monitor 
the state of the art of information tech- 
nology. He shall utilize the knowledge 
developed during this study to develop 
the criteria and guidelines necessary to 
govern the selection of basic environ- 
mental data for incorporation into the 
data system network. 

Our national concern for preservation 
of the environment is in its infancy. 
Similarly, our knowledge is at a very 
primitive level. The national concern for 
the environment is not, I believe, a tran- 
sistory phenomena soon to be eclipsed 
by another fad. Concern for the quality 
of our environment is firmly embedded 
in the declarations of policy of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
wherein it is stated: 

The Congress recognizes that each person 
should enjoy a healthful enyironment and 
that each person has a responsibility to con- 
tribute to the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the environment. 


The enactment of H.R. 56 will be a 
positive step toward the fulfillment of 
this national policy by starting in motion 
the development of an effective environ- 
mental data system. For these reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, I support this legislation 
and urge that it pass. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. GAR- 
MATZ), our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional efforts to take positive steps to 
preserve, protect, and improve our en- 
vironment are seriously impeded by a 
lack of essential information needed to 
make environmental decision—especially 
of a long-range nature. This legislation, 
H.R. 56, which would establish a Na- 
tional Environmental Data System, is de- 
signed to correct that glaring deficiency. 

Those people—especially high-echelon 
Government officials—who are charged 
with the responsibility to make decisions 
on projects which might affect the quality 
of our environment have no central 
source from which to draw their informa- 
tion. Some Government agencies do al- 
ready have their own systems for en- 
vironmental data. Unfortunately, each of 
these systems are separate entities—they 
are not interchangeable or integrated. 
Similiar private systems, especially those 
of universities and scientific organiza- 
tions, are also monolithic in nature. The 
fact that this great storehouse of knowl- 
edge and information is not available 
from one source represents a tragic waste. 

Other responsible people on a State and 
local level are also faced with making de- 
cisions of great importance to our en- 
vironment. Many of these people, almost 
daily, are confronted with an urgent need 
for information in a usable form. The 
system proposed by this legislation would 
take all the information developed and 
collected independently by all these vari- 
ous agencies and institutions, and make 
it available in a practical and expedi- 
tious manner. This system would be ac- 
cessible to all Federal, State, and local 
agencies, as well as to universities and 
the private sector—including such im- 
portant segments as the agriculture, con- 
struction, and transportation industries. 

Without such a system, this Nation— 
despite its great technological know- 
how—will be forced to cope with massive 
environmental problems on a crisis-by- 
crisis basis. If we are to build a better 
America, this data system is one of the 
most essential tools for achieving that 
goal. 

Mr. Speaker, my committee unani- 
mously reported this important legisla- 
tion, and I urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 56, to 
provide for a national environmental 
data system which would serve as the 
central national facility for the selection, 
storage, analysis, retrieval, and dissemi- 
nation of information, knowledge, and 
data relating to the environment. 

One problem that plagued our en- 
vironmental programs for years was 
management and overlapping respon- 
sibility. We established many agencies 
and subagencies to examine and identify 
environmental problems, but only last 
year did we move toward focusing them 
into a logical direction to supervise the 
regulatory laws, the research and the 
funds we had voted to improve our en- 
vironment, first with the creation of the 
Environmental Protection Agency by the 
President, and by Congress’ enactment 
of the National Environmental Policy 
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Act and creation of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. 

I believe creation of the National En- 
vironmental Data System will be another 
major step in the direction of centraliza- 
tion of these programs. It has been 
necessary in the past for governmental 
agencies as well as industries and pri- 
vate citizens to seek information in any 
number of departments concerning the 
effect their activities might have on the 
environment. Often the information 
could not be readily obtained, and ac- 
tions were taken without regard to their 
potential damage. Today, with countless 
studies, programs and projects generat- 
ing information, and a great deal of in- 
formation already on record in the vari- 
ous agencies absorbed by the EPA, and in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Renewal and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, both of which still operate 
separate pollution control programs, I 
believe it is essential that a central source 
of information be available to all who 
seek it for whatever reason. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a good 
bill and sorely needed. I urge its passage. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 56. I rise in support of this 
legislation. This bill will provide for a 
central, national facility for the selec- 
tion, storage, analysis, retrieval, and dis- 
semination of data relating to the en- 
vironment. 

As the amount of information about 
the environment and dangers to the en- 
vironment continues to mushroom, it is 
imperative that we have a place where 
this valuable information can be stored 
for use and coordinated. Presently, some- 
one needing information about environ- 
mental problems must consult dozens 
and even hundreds of different sources. 
The Data System will provide a single 
source of needed information. We will 
only be able to manage our environment 
if we have the necessary data on hand, 
readily available to our Nation’s decision- 
makers. 

The center will also undertake the de- 
velopment of predictive ecological 
models through which the consequences 
of public and private actions in construc- 
tion, public projects, urban growth and 
plant location can be determined before 
new projects and programs are started. 
There is some continuing discussion in my 
community about a jetport in Lake Erie. 
Such a project raises a number of en- 
vironmental questions which must be 
answered before such a project is com- 
menced. The Data Center can help in 
this role. There is also some thought that 
islands in the lake—properly placed— 
could help create currents in the western 
basin of Lake Erie which would help im- 
prove the lake through a flushing ac- 
tion. We simply do not know enough 
about the lake and all its environmental 
factors to approve or disapprove such a 
plan—but the Data Center could help us 
get the information which we need. 

In addition, the full collecton of data 
available to all the Nation’s environ- 
mental specialists may help us to be 
aware of environmental dangers before 
they become crises—such as almost hap- 
pened in the replacement of phosphates 
in detergents with NTA. 
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For these reasons, I urge the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 56, a bill to amend the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, to provide for a National Environ- 
mental Data System. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I 
am particularly pleased that the House 
can consider this landmark legislation 
in the early stages of the 92d Congress 
and I would hope that when this bill is 
passed, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve it will pass, that the Senate would 
move promptly to pass it as well. I co- 
sponsored H.R. 17436 in the 91st Con- 
gress but it failed passage in the Senate, 
primarily due to the little time remaining 
in the 9ist Congress for consideration. 

This legislation is the culmination of 
extensive hearings in 1970 and earlier 
this year which delved into the weak- 
nesses and absences in our present efforts 
to effectively monitor environmental 
quality with accuracy. 

It has the support of the Council on 
Environmental Quality and all Federal 
departments and agencies, as well as 
public witnesses supported the concept 
and objectives of this legislation. 

I urge the House to pass H.R. 56. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 56, as 
amended. 

The question was taken, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 18, not voting 109, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 93] 
YEAS—305 


Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
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Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 

S 


Johnson, Pa. 

Jones, Ala. 

Jones, N.C. 

Jones, Tenn. Pettis 
Kart. 


McCormack Robinson, Va. 
McDade Rodino 
McDonald, Roe 

Mich. Rogers 
McFall Roncalio 
McKay Rosenthal 


NAYS—18 


Collier Mizell 
Edwards, Ala. Montgomery 
Gross Passman 
Hall Powell 
Landgrebe Scherle 
Mathis, Ga. Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—109 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ni. 
Nix 


O'Hara 
Patman 
Podell 

Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rousselot 
Roy 


Anderson, 


Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Badillo 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Goldwater 

G 


Clay 
Collins, Tl. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Delaney 
Dellums 
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Runnels Stuckey 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 


Schneebeli 
Slack 


Steele 
Stephens 
Stratton 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Rails- 
back. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Robison of New 
York. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Whal- 
ley. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Steele. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr, Schneebell. 
za: Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Erlen- 

rn. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with 
Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Roy. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr, Rangel. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr, Mathias. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr, Dickinson. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Broy- 
hill of North Carolina. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. McKevitt. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Diggs, 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Badillo. 

Mr, Hanna with Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr, Hillis. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Ruppe. 

Mr. O'Hara with Mr, Wyatt. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Gettys. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Stuckey. 


Mr. DENHOLM changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. COLLIER and Mr. SMITH of New 
York changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on rolicall No. 93, the vote on 
the bill H.R. 56, to provide for a national 
environmental data system, called a few 
minutes ago, I was unfortunately absent, 
being busy in another part of the Capitol. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“yea.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5060) to amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 to provide a criminal pen- 
alty for shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from an aircraft, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5060 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 13. (a) Any person who— 

“(1) while airborne in an aircraft shoots 
or attempts to shoot for the purpose of cap- 
turing or killing any bird, fish, or other 
animal; or 

“(2) uses an aircraft to harass any bird, 
fish, or other animal; or 

“(3) knowingly participates in using an 
aircraft for any purpose referred to in para- 
graph (1) or (2); 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(b)(1) This section shall not apply to 
any person if such person is employed by, or 
is an authorized agent of or is operating un- 
der a license or permit of, any State or the 
United States to administer or protect or aid 
in the administration or protection of land, 
water, wildlife, livestock, domesticated ani- 
mals, human life, or crops. 

“(2) In any case in which a State, or any 
agency thereof, issues a permit referred to 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection, it shall 
file with the Secretary of the Interior an an- 
nual report containing such information as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, including but 
not limited to— 

“(A) the name and address of each per- 
son to whom a permit was issued; 

“(B) a description of the animals author- 
ized to be taken thereunder, the number of 
animals authorized to be taken, and a de- 
scription of the area from which the ani- 
mals are authorized to be taken; and 

“(C) the reason for issuing the permit. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term ‘air- 
craft’ means any contrivance used for flight 
in the air.”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 609 of the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1429) is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately after “Src. 
609.” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“VIOLATION OF CERTAIN LAWS 

“(b) The Administrator, in his discretion, 
may issue an order amending, modifying, 
suspending, or revoking any airman certifi- 
cate upon conviction of the holder of such 
certificate of any violation of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 13 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, regarding the use or opera- 
tion of an aircraft.”. 

(b)(1) Immediately after the section 
heading of such section 609, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“PROCEDURE” 

(2) That portion of the table of contents 

contained in the first section of the Federal 
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Aviation Act of 1958 which appears under 

the side heading 

“Sec. 609. Amendment, suspension, 
revocation of certification.” 

is amended by adding the following: 

“(a) Procedure. 

“(b) Violation of certain laws.". 

Sec, 3. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect as of the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment 
of such section; except that, in any case in 
which a State is not authorized to issue any 
permit referred to in the amendments made 
by such first section, such amendments shall 
take effect in any such State as of the 
thirtieth day after the expiration of the next 
regular session of the legislature of such 
State which begins on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber of 1969, the NBC television network 
showed a documentary film entitled “The 
Wolf Men.” Several scenes from the film 
depicted the hunting of wolves from air- 
craft and presented an interesting ac- 
count of the status of the North Amer- 
ican wolf. The film generated a deluge of 
mail from concerned citizens in support 
of legislation that would prohibit hunt- 
ing of fish and wildlife from aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, it so happens that there 
are two species of wolves in the United 
States listed by the Department of the 
Interior as threatened with extinction. 
They are the eastern wolf and the Texas 
red wolf. To make matters worse, the red 
wolf has been thought to be more numer- 
ous than it is because of its close resem- 
blance to the coyote, a predator. Because 
of this close resemblance and because of 
the increased use of aircraft for the 
hunting of wolves, the latest count of 
all species of wolves on the North Amer- 
ican Continent has declined to a low of 
about 5,400, of which approximately 5,000 
are found in Alaska, 300 in Minnesota, 
and 100 scattered throughout the other 
48 States. 

Mr. Speaker, many States have already 
tackled this problem by enacting legis- 
lation to regulate the use of hunting from 
aircraft. In this regard, all States now 
prohibit the shooting of game animals 
from airplanes and 35 of these States 
have extended their prohibition to in- 
clude nongame animals as well. 

The bill we are considering today, H.R. 
5060, would supplement State law in this 
regard and not only is it designed to 
put an end to the hunting of wolves from 
aircraft, but it would also make it un- 
lawful for those so-called sportsmen to 
hunt any species of bird, fish, or other 
animal from aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, I might point out at this 
time that the legislation under considera- 
tion today is substantially the same as 
H.R. 15188 of the 91st Congress, which 
passed the House on December 7, 1970, 
under suspension of the rules by voice 
vote but failed to pass in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly explained, section 
1 of the bill would make it unlawful for 
anyone while airborne in an aircraft to 
shoot or attempt to shoot for the pur- 
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pose of capturing or killing any bird, 
fish, or other animal or to use such air- 
craft to harass any bird, fish, or other 
animal. In addition, it would be unlawful 
for anyone to knowingly participate in 
using an aircraft for such purposes. 

Violators would be subject to a fine of 
$5,000 or 1 year imprisonment, or both. 
However, the prohibition would not be 
applicable to any person carrying out 
duties to administer or aid in the admin- 
istration and protection of land, water, 
wildlife, livestock, domesticated animals, 
human life, or crops, if such person is an 
employee, authorized agent, or operating 
under license or permit of any State or 
the United States. 

Section 1 of H.R. 5060 also contains a 
reporting requirement, which was not 
included in H.R. 15188, of the 91st Con- 
gress. This provision constitutes the main 
difference between the two bills. Simply 
stated, this provision would require any 
State that issued a permit to anyone for 
the purpose of taking animals from an 
aircraft to file an annual report with the 
Secretary of the Interior. Required to be 
included in this report, would be the 
named and address of each person to 
whom a permit was issued, description 
and number of animals authorized to be 
taken, description of the area from which 
the animal is to be taken, and the reason 
for issuing such permit. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize 
the Federal Aviation Administrator to is- 
sue an order amending, modifying, sus- 
pending, or revoking any airman cer- 
tificate upon the conviction of the holder 
of such certificate of any violation enu- 
merated in section 1 of the bill, regard- 
ing the use or operation of an aircraft. 
Incidentally, the term “aircraft” would 
include any contrivance used for flight 
in the air such as, but not limited to, 
airplanes and helicopters. 

Section 3 of the bill would provide 
that the effective date of the legislation 
would be 30 days after its enactment, ex- 
cept with respect to those States that do 
not have authority to issue permits re- 
ferred to in section 1 of the bill. In re- 
gard to those States, the legislation 
would not take effect until 30 days after 
the expiration of the next regular ses- 
sion of the legislature of that State 
which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely feel that the 
best way to put an end to this unsports- 
manlike conduct of hunting from air- 
craft is to get at the pilot of the aircraft 
and the legislation under consideration 
today, H.R. 5060, is the best means to 
accomplish this purpose. Naturally, it is 
going to take the cooperation of the 
Justice Department to achieve this goal 
and as pointed out in the committee re- 
port on this legislation, we expect the De- 
partment of Justice to be most vigorous 
in its enforcement of this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I am curious to know what 
kind of fish can be shot from an air- 
craft. 

the 
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draftsmen of this bill, in seeking to be 
all-inclusive and to control all actions 
involving harassment of fish, birds and 
animals, simply went through the whole 
spectrum of animals, since there is a 
possibility of marine animals and things 
of that kind being hunted or shot at from 
aircraft. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered if the 
aircraft had to be in the. water, or 
whether the shooting was from the air? 

Mr. DINGELL. I must say to my good 
friend, we probably could have had that 
particular part of the legislation better 
drafted. I was afraid someone would ask 
that question. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my colleague 
and friend from New York, Mr. GROVER, 

Mr. GROVER. The gentleman from 
Michigan, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
always has been in the forefront of the 
fight for the protection of wildlife. 

Certain other committees have juris- 
diction in this field; for example, there 
is jurisdiction over the wild mustang, 
which is a problem at this time, as well 
as over certain sea-going mammals 
threatened with extinction. 

We have a lot of endangered species 
under the jurisdiction of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. In a 
way, I wish they all were, considering the 
leadership the gentleman has shown in 
our committee and the leadership the 
committee itself has shown in this area, 
for it might spark a little action in some 
of the other committees, for bringing 
about more protection for the endan- 
gered species. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my good friend 
from New York. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield now to my friend 
from Texas, Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, about his interpretation of 
subsection (b) of section 13, as it ap- 
pears on page 4 of the bill, a section just 
read a few minutes ago. 

Iam particularly interested in the pro- 
vision contained in that section which 
purports to protect the right of people 
to protect their domesticated livestock. 

In other words, in many areas of the 
country, particularly really rough coun- 
try where sheep and goats are taken 
care of, the ranchmen, the owners of the 
livestock, sometimes encounter great dif- 
ficulty in preventing the extinction of 
their herds by predatory animals unless 
they are able to use airplanes. 

As I understood the gentleman’s ex- 
planation a moment ago, the intent of 
this section is to protect the right of a 
landowner or a livestock owner to destroy 
predatory animals when it is necessary in 
order to protect those animals. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
permit, I would respond to the question 
by stating that page 5 of the report indi- 
cates the intention of the language as 
set forth in the bill. It says: 

However, your committee was concerned 
that there should be language in the re- 
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port to make it clear that ranchers in using 
aircraft to carry out general management op- 
erations would not be in violation of the act. 
In this regard, your committee amended the 
bill to provide that the prohibition in sub- 
section (a) would not include livestock or 
domesticated animals nor is it the intention 
of your committee to prevent ranch opera- 
tors or their agents from using aircraft in 
ranch management operations, except when 
such aerial operations may affect wild ani- 
mals as specified elsewhere in the act. 


Mr. FISHER. In other words, as I un- 
derstand it, the ranchman who got a per- 
mit from the proper State agency, as so 
provided in the bill, would be free to pro- 
tect his livestock against predatory ani- 
mals by the use of aircraft? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, within the bounds of the permit 
and subject to the reporting require- 
ments as stated elsewhere in the bill. 

Mr. FISHER. We understand that. 

If the gentleman will yield me a little 
time in a moment, I should like to com- 
ment on the constitutionality aspects, 
very briefly. 

Mr. DINGELL. For that purpose, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the objectives of this bill. That is, Iam 
opposed to the use of airplanes from 
which to shoot game animals when that 
is done for sport. Very few people would 
take a contrary position. There is, how- 
ever, a question of necessity for Federal 
intervention in this area, and a very 
serious question of constitutionality of 
the legislation that is proposed. 

In view of these objectional features, 
which are well documented, it becomes 
an emotional issue which will cause many 
Members to vote in the affirmative for 
the same motives which would prompt 
them to vote for motherhood and against 
sin. This attitude is understandable. 

I emphasize that for the reasons I have 
stated, the Department of Agriculture is 
opposed to the bill. The Department of 
the Interior is opposed to it. And the De- 
partment of Justice is opposed to it. 

Let me now refer briefly to these de- 
partmental reports. 

The Department of the Interior, in 
its report to the committee opposing the 
measure, stated: 

While in agreement with the basic objec- 
tive of this legislation, we are concerned, 
first, that Federal regulation such as that 
anticipated by H.R. 5060 would be deemed 
an interference with States rights to regulate 
the taking of resident species . . . It is gen- 
erally accepted that a State’s jurisdiction is 
derived from its police power and status as 
sovereign. Fish and game, including migra- 
tory birds, may not be taken except in full 
compliance with State law and regulation. 


That Department, which would ad- 
minister this proposal if enacted into law, 
also stated: 

This Department believes that the killing 
of wild animals for sport from aircraft should 
be prohibited on Federal, State, and private 
lands. It is our opinion that this objective 
can best be attained, and the question of 
jurisdiction most easily resolved, by the en- 
actment of uniform State laws. 


The Department of Agriculture follows 
this reasoning. In its report is found the 
following: 

All States now prohibit the shooting of 
game animals from aircraft, and many States 
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include nongame animals also. State laws on 
these matters generally apply to the national 
forest and other lands administered by this 
Department... 

While we fully appreciate the need for 
control of shooting from aircraft, we believe 
it could be better achieved by the enactment 
of uniform State laws. This would avoid dis- 
ruption of the authority and established pro- 
cedures of the many States who already ef- 
fectively prohibit the shooting of both game 
and nongame species from aircraft. This is 
in accord with this Department's longtime 
view that the States have the general re- 
sponsibility to protect, regulate and control 
wildlife and fish. 


The Office of the Attorney General in- 
sists this bill is unconstitutional, and 
explains its reasoning in detail. Its re- 
port concludes as follows: 

The Department of Justice recommends 
against enactment of this legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not care to pursue 
the subject. The issue is obviously an 
emotional one for reasons which are gen- 
erally popular, and I assume most of 
the Members will vote accordingly. I 
thought it appropriate, however, to make 
plain that this legislation is an invasion 
of traditional States rights in the area 
covered. In my judgment it is in the pub- 
lic interest that it be kept that way. 

Personally I believe, from what I know 
about constitutional law, although I do 
not pose as any expert on the subject, 
that the Attorney General’s views are 
well founded that this does constitute an 
invasion by the Federal Government of 
a State responsibility. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FISHER. It has always been 
treated in that way. I think it is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States is of 
the same opinion. 

Now, again, I was very grateful to the 
committee for the amendment that was 
written in response to the objections that 
some of us raised. In that respect we are 
well pleased with the amendment that 
was adopted for protecting the rights of 
land owners to protect their livestock. 
However, I still have these reservations 
about the propriety of federal interven- 
tion in this area and also the question of 
its constitutionality. 

Therefore, while I do not care about a 
rolicall vote on this measure myself, I 
shall personally vote against the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. This 
is my question. I notice the bill says that 
it shall be unlawful to use an aircraft to 
harass any bird, fish, or other animal. I 
am thinking about a farmer who hires 
one of these outfits that comes in with 
aircraft to destroy bugs on their crops. 
Of course, that bugging operation will 
harass birds, fish, and other animals. In 
other words, does this legislation contem- 
plate the prohibition of this type of oper- 
ation on a farm? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is not covered by 
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this bill. The primary action to which 
the statute is directed is the unlawful 
hunting of animals and not the activities 
of aircraft which have an incidental ef- 
fect upon animals on the ground. 

In other words, they are not covered 
by the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor) for having 
introduced this legislation, and as co- 
sponsor, I join with my chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DIN- 
GELL) , in support of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the use of airplanes in 
wildlife conservation and management is 
widespread. The airplane and more re- 
cently the helicopter have proven to be 
extremely useful tools, particularly in re- 
mote areas of the Nation. 

The true sportsman does not, however, 
shoot animals for sport from an airplane 
any more than he would hunt from an 
auto or truck. This is not hunting or 
sportsmanship; it is mere slaughter. 

H.R. 5060 would amend the Fish and 
Widlife Act of 1956 by making it unlawful 
for anyone while airborne in an aircraft 
to shoot or attempt to shoot for the pur- 
pose of capturing or killing any bird, fish, 
or other animal, or to use such aircraft 
to harass any bird, fish, or other animal. 

The House of Representatives passed 
H.R. 15188, a similar bill, on December 7, 
1970, by suspension of the rules and a 
voice vote. Though a similar bill was re- 
ported out of the Commerce Committee 
of the other body, that body did not con- 
sider the bill due to the lateness in the 
second session of the 91st Congress and 
the legislative backlog prevalent at that 
time in the other body. 

Your committee has made three 
changes in the substantive language of 
the bill passed by the House in the 91st 
Congress. The first change provides that 
the provisions of the bill do not apply to 
those operating under a license or permit 
of a State or the United States in the ad- 
ministration or protection of land, wa- 
ter, wildlife, livestock, domesticated ani- 
mals, human life, or crops. This amend- 
ment, unanimously accepted by both the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation and the full committee, 
fully meets the feelings of those who were 
concerned that the effect of the bill would 
adversely affect range management and 
control programs. 

The second change was in the estab- 
lishment of a reporting and permit sys- 
tem, administered by the State and the 
Department of the Interior, of the num-- 
ber and types of permits issued in addi- 
tion to the reasons for the issuance of the 
permit, number, type, and location of the 
animals authorized to be taken. I sin- 
cerely hope that the States will exercise 
their authority to grant permits with 
great care. Should it appear that any 
State is abusing this discretion, I am cer- 
tain that the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation of your com- 
mittee will move promptly to curtail and 
correct such abuse. 

Third, a legitimate point was raised in 
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the hearings which your committee held 
on March 23, 1971, to the extent that 
many of the State legislatures may not be 
able to implement legislatively the statute 
on a State level within the time frame 
originally contemplated due to the fact 
that some State legislatures will not be 
in session. Your committee concluded 
that this objection had merit and ac- 
cordingly amended the bill to provide 
that the act will take effect 30 days after 
the next regular session of that State leg- 
islature. 

I congratulate my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR) 
for having introduced this legislation, 
and I join in the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) in 
urging the bill’s passage. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, 6 months 
ago, at the close of the 91st Congress, I 
stood on the floor of this House and fer- 
vently appealed to our colleagues to pass 
H.R. 15188, the bill to prohibit the shoot- 
ing of endangered species of wildlife 
from an aircraft. Whether or not it was 
because of my appeal, or the work of the 
distinguished members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee and 
especially the Members of the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation Subcommit- 
tee, or whether it was because of the 
tremendous outpouring of support for 
the bil] by the public, this House in its 
wisdom and compassion, passed the 
measure and sent it to the other body. 
That was indeed a happy and proud 
day for the House. No other conserva- 
tion measure before that or any pre- 
vious Congress had produced such an 
avalanche of public backing as had 
H.R. 15188. 

Unfortunately, enactment of the bill 
by the 91st Congress was not accom- 
plished. Disappointment was deep; for 
myself and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. OBEY) as principle sponsors of 
the bill; for the members of the subcom- 
mittee who did yoeman work on the 
legislation; but most important, disap- 
pointment was felt keenest by citizens 
from every part of the United States who 
had talked to, written and telegraphed 
their representatives in Congress in sup- 
port of the bill. I will not impugn the 
motives of those in the other body who 
saw fit to stymie passage of the bill— 
the past is buried as are the thousands 
of animals slaughtered since the intro- 
duction of our first proposal in December 
of 1969. A new situation, a new Con- 
gress, and a new bill is before us today; 
the time for historymaking is now. 

Shortly after the 92d Congress con- 
vened, Congressman Davi OBEY and I, 
along with 21 cosponsors, reintroduced 
the House-passed bill. I said at the time: 

Last year the House acted on our bill. Hear- 
ings were held, discussion was open and com- 
plete, reports from the agencies were filed, 
and the public had a chance to involve itself 
in the legislative process. Our bill passed the 
House unanimously but no action was taken 
in the Senate. What this means is simply 
that the concerned public will have to mount 
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its letter-writing, telegram-sending, lobbying 
efforts once more. I am confident that with 
another effort such as the one last year, we 
can break through the barriers and achieve 
this much-needed piece of legislation. 


And the public did just that. The ef- 
fort was remounted. The spirit of the 
public was rekindled and resparked; the 
concern for our vanishing wildlife was 
not a “flash in the pan.” Once again, the 
members of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee set to work to find 
legislative solutions to problems thrown 
up at the last minute by certain obstruc- 
tionists in the previous Congress, 

ELR. 5060 is essentially the same bill 
that passed the House unanimously in 
the previous Congress. The heart of the 
measure is intact: We abhor and protest 
the wanton slaughter of wildlife from 
aircraft by human predators; we con- 
demn the practice as unsportsmanlike— 
but more—we believe such activity to be 
below the dignity of man; we call upon 
our colleagues in the Congress and upon 
the true sportsmen of the Nation to unite 
to rid our company of those who would 
profit from such activity; and we give 
force to our wrath with provision for stiff 
penalties for those convicted of traffick- 
ing in such a barbaric practice. 

Objections to the bill have been met 
and surmounted. Provision is made for 
States not now having licensing and per- 
mit authority required in the bill, to ac- 
quire such authority. Provision is made 
for the legitimate use of aircraft in the 
proper management of livestock, do- 
mesticated animals, or privately owned 
and managed wildlife. The “constitu- 
tional question” raised by the Depart- 
ment of Justice is answered in full and 
with legal incontestability. The “report- 
ing requirements” are inclusive leaving 
no room for Federal, State, or local bu- 
reaucrats to “disinterpret” the letter and 
spirit of the act and thus perpetuate a 
practice which should never have been 
allowed to start had such officials been 
truly concerned with the existence of 
American wildlife. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be an 
author of H.R. 5060. I am proud to have 
my name associated with a piece of con- 
servation legislation that has stood the 
test of time, the legislative process, and 
the machinations of the antienviron- 
mentalists who seek to destroy Amer- 
ica’s natural wildlife treasure. Our bill, 
H.R. 5060, is one of those small, but 
truly significant pieces of legislation that 
mark the course of our concern for the 
natural environment. Passage of the bill 
by this House will establish an environ- 
mental signpost for all future Con- 
gresses; that sign might read—“During 
the 92d Congress, Man turned against 
men who turn against Nature.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my good 
friend and chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
GARMATZ). 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge prompt passage of H.R. 5060, as re- 
ported unanimously by my Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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I feel that this legislation is badly 
needed, because it proposes to prohibit 
one of the most unsportsmanlike prac- 
tices of modern man—the hunting and 
shooting of fish and wildlife from air- 
craft. 

Broad popular support for this legis- 
lation was originally generated in No- 
vember 1969, when an NBC documen- 
tary film entitled “The Wolf Men” was 
shown on nationwide television. Several 
scenes from this film depicted the shoot- 
ing of wolves from aircraft. Certain 
species of wolves are listed as an en- 
dangered species, and there are less than 
5,400 total wolves in the United States. 

There are, of course, other species of 
endangered animals which could be 
eliminated by the unwholesome practice 
of aircraft hunting, and I think everyone 
in this Nation has an obligation to help 
preserve our precious wildlife resources 
for future generations. 

But in addition to protecting our wild- 
life, I think we all have a responsibility 
to stop the inhumane practice of using 
aircraft to hunt animals. I urge my col- 
leagues in the House to support the 
unanimous position of my committee and 
pass this important conservation legis- 
lation. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
ae their remarks on the bill H.R. 
5060. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 5060, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 307, nays 8, not voting 117, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 94] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dingell 
Donohue 
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Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Flowers 


Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Ford, 
William D. 

Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 

tz 


Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 


oc 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


. Nichols 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Burleson, Tex. 
Casey, Tex. 
Fisher 


Obey 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 


Rees 
Reid, Ml. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Riegle 


NAYS—8 


McClure 
Melcher 
Mizell 
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Roberts 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
‘Teague, Tex, 
Terry 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Price, Tex. 
White 
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Alexander 
Anderson, 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 

Carey, N.Y. 


Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 


Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 


Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Goldwater 


Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hillis 

Holifield 
Horton 

Jonas 


Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Whalley 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 


McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 


Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mitchell 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Slack 

Smith, Calif. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Barrett with Widnall. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Coughlin, 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Monogan with Mr. McKevitt. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr, Han- 
sen of Idaho. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Winn. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr, Kemp. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Heckler of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Jonas. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Clark with Mr, Mitchell. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Roy. 

Dow with Mr. Nix. 
Yatron with Mr. Rangel. 
Corman with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
Symington with Mr. Dellums, 
Scheuer with Mr. Diggs. 
Hanna with Mr. Badillo. 
Delaney with Mr. Lujan. 
O’Hara with Mr. Clay. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Rousselot. 
Galifianakis with Mr. Wyatt. 
Alexander with Mr. Hellis. 
Stephens with Mr. Mathias of Califor- 
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nia. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Kyl. 
Slack with Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Erlenborn, 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Hor- 
ton. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Wig- 
gins. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Robin- 
son of Virginia. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr, Smith of 
California, 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Robison of New York. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Pryor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Stokes. 
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Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Hawkins. 
Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Randall. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Udall. 


Mr. McCLURE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I missed 
the rollcall vote on the bill H.R. 5060, on 
account of being in my office. If I had 
been present, I would have voted “yea?” 


ESTABLISHING THE NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
OCEANS AND ATMOSPHERE 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
2587) to establish the National Advisory 
Committee on the Oceans and Atmos- 
phere. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2587 
A bill to establish the National Advisory 

Committee on the Oceans and Atmos- 

phere 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, There is 
hereby established a committee of twenty- 
one members to be known as the National 
Advisory Committee on the Oceans and At- 
mosphere (hereafter referred to in this Act 
as the “Advisory Committee”). 

Sec. 2. (a) The members of the Advisory 
Committee, who may not be full-time of- 
ficers or employees of the United States, 
shall be appointed by the President and shall 
be drawn from State and local government, 
industry, science, and other appropriate 
areas. 

(b) Except as provided in subsections (c) 
and (d), members shall be appointed for 
terms of three years. 

(c) Of the members first appointed, as 
designated by the President at the time of 
appointment— 

(1) seven shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, 

(2) seven shall be appointed for a term of 
two years, and 

(3) seven shall be appointed for a term of 
three years, 

(d) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such term, A member may serve 
after the expiration of his term until his 
successor has taken office. 

(e) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Advisory Committee as 
the Chairman and one of the members as 
the Vice Chairman. The Vice Chairman shall 
act as Chairman in the absence or incapacity 
of, or in the event of vacancy in the office of 
the Chairman. 

Src. 3. Each department and agency of the 
Federal Government concerned with marine 
and atmospheric matters shall designate a 
senior policy official to participate as ob- 
server in the work of the Advisory Commit- 
tee and to offer necessary assistance. 

Sec. 4. The Advisory Committee shall (1) 
undertake a continuing review of the prog- 
ress of the marine and atmospheric science 
and service programs of the United States, 
and (2) advise the Secretary of Commerce 
with respect to the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall submit a comprehensive annual 
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report to the President and to the Congress 
setting forth an overall assessment of the 
Status of the Nation's marine and atmos- 
pheric activities and shall submit such other 
reports as may from time to time be re- 
quested by the President. Each such report 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce who shall, within 90 days after receipt 
thereof, transmit copies to the President and 
to the Congress, with his comments and 
recommendations. 

Sec. 5. Members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee shall, while serving on business of the 
Committee, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at rates not to exceed $100 per diem, 
including traveltime, and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as the expenses authorized 
by section 5703(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons in Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
make available to the Advisory Committee 
such staff, information, personnel and ad- 
ministrative services and other expenses and 
assistance as it may reasonably require to 
carry out its activities. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an identical bill to 
the one that passed the House on Decem- 
ber 7 last year after being reported out 
by a unanimous “aye” vote of the full 
committee and the subcommittee that 
was handling the bill. 

As you ladies and gentlemen of the 
House know, the other body was not able 
to reach it during the last calendar year. 
It was again this year unanimously re- 
ported out of the subcommittee and the 
full committee and it is here today. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than a decade, 
there has been a growing concern among 
Members of Congress and among knowl- 
edgeable segments of the general public 
that this Nation has been deficient in 
addressing the proper attention to the 
development of the vast resources of the 
oceans that wash our shorelines. That 
concern culminated in the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Act of 1966, in 
which the congressional intent was made 
crystal clear that a cohesive national 
ocean program was of major importance 
and that it should be developed prompt- 
ly. As a part of that act, a Commission 
on Marine Science, Engineering, and 
Resources was established to develop the 
background information and to propose 
specific recommendations upon which 
that program could be based. 

The two principal recommendations of 
the Marine Science Commission dealing 
with the proper Federal Government 
structure for executing a viable national 
program was: First, the creation of a 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and second, the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Committee 
to serve as a vital link between the Fed- 
eral Government on the one hand and 
State and local governments, private in- 
dustry, and the scientific and academic 
communities, on the other. The first of 
these recommendations, at least in its 
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basic concept, was accomplished by the 
creation of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration on October 
3, 1970, by Reorganziation Plan No. 
4 of 1970. This bill for consideration by 
us today will accomplish the second. 

The bill, which I am privileged to 
cosponsor along with 17 other Members, 
was unanimously endorsed by the Sub- 
committee on Oceanography, of which 
I have the honor of serving as chairman, 
and was unanimously ordered reported 
favorably to this House by your Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. It is identical to H.R. 19576 of the 
91st Congress, which was passed by this 
House, under suspension of the rules, on 
December 7, 1970. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the date of passage, so close to 
the date of adjournment of the 9ist 
Congress, no action was taken by the 
other body. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill provides for the 
creation of a 2l-member National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Oceans and 
Atmosphere, to be appointed by the 
President. The initial appointments will 
be divided into three groups of seven 
members, to be appointed for 1-year, 
2-year, and 3-year terms. Thereafter, 
one-third of the membership will change 
each year, insuring a continuing source 
of new ideas and leadership, from both 
State and local government sources and 
segments of the general public, includ- 
ing industrial, scientific, conservation, 
and academic interests. 

To assist the committee in its work, 
the bill also provides that each depart- 
ment and agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment concerned with marine and atmos- 
pheric matters will designate a senior 
policy official to serve as an observer with 
the committee, not only to assist the 
committee in its work but also serve as 
a point of liaison for insuring the proper 
coordination of agency programs in the 
ocean arena. 

Mr. Speaker, the duties of the com- 
mittee are twofold: First, to perform a 
continuing review of the progress of the 
marine and atmospheric science and 
service programs of the United States, 
and second, to advise the Secretary of 
Commerce with respect to carrying out 
of the purposes of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. In 
carrying out these duties, it will be re- 
quired to submit an annual report which 
will hopefully reflect the broad experi- 
ence of the members by the inclusion of 
specific recommendations which will in- 
sure the most practical approach to the 
thorough and expeditious implementa- 
tion of a complete and coordinated na- 
tional ocean program. 

Finally, in order to permit the com- 
mittee to function in its proper capacity 
as a catalytic group of national advisers, 
the bill provides that the Department of 
Commerce will furnish the necessary 
staff support and assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, your Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries is proud of 
its part in the creation of the Commission 
to which I previously alluded which, 
under the able leadership of Dr. Julius 
Stratton, did such yeoman work in pre- 
paring its final report, which has erected 
the first guidepost in the construction 
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of our national ocean program. We are 
as equally confident in the contribution 
which the National Advisory Committee 
will make in further pointing the way 
to the accomplishment of our ultimate 
goal. 

Not only does the concept reflected in 
this bill have the full endorsement of 
your committee, but it has also been en- 
dorsed by the various departments of 
the Federal Government involved in 
ocean activities, and by the President. 
I urge the unanimous support of all 
Members for this important legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement, and at this 
hour of the day, his conciseness. The 
gentleman knows that I honor his 
opinion. 

However, do we need this additional 
Advisory Commission in view of the 
Oceanographic Institutes that we sup- 
port with full funding, and in view of 
the fact that the Secretary of the Navy’s 
Director of Research and Development 
is the permanent committee chairman on 
the widespread Federal funding on 
oceanography? And in view of the other 
committees, committee groups, and in 
covering, working on, and storing data 
on this very important subject of 
oceanography at this time? 

Mr. LENNON. I would like to answer 
the gentleman this way, if I may. 

The gentleman will recall the Strat- 
ton Commission report. They said that 
the creation and the active participation 
of this Commission was in itself just as 
important as the establishment of the 
NOAA, and I might say to the gentle- 
man that one of the prime sponsors and 
spokesmen for this legislation was the 
retired Oceanographer of the Navy. 

So I say this is just as essential. As 
a matter of fact, in the 27 days of hear- 
ings that our subcommittee had on the 
Stratton Commission report there was 
complete unanimity in every area, at the 
Federal level, all the agencies, depart- 
ments, bureaus, at the State level, the 
private organizations, and the private 
sector of our economy. All were unan- 
imous in their thinking and in their 
opinions that we ought to have this 
advisory commission on the national 
level. And that is reflected, I will say to 
my friend, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HarL) in the report on the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Missouri. : 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for yielding. I will 
say to my colleague that I have read every 
word of the report, and I repeat indeed 
do reverse and respect his word. I cannot 
understand the unanimity with which 
this comes out of the committee, but 
perhaps, Mr. Speaker, I have just been 
overinoculated against the virus of study 
groups and commissions, and special 
people that are brought together to do 
specific jobs when they are within the 
purview and the surveillance of other 
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groups within the Bureaus of the Con- 
gress. We pay these people fabulous per 
diems, plus all expenses. They have 
trouble recruiting the type of technical 
personnel they need and, just as we have 
done twice before today, we extend the 
time for their report, and then somebody 
forgets to read the report after it is all 
over with. I admit, over inoculation leads 
to allergy, if not anophyloctic shock. 

I believe this is government by crony 
or by proxy, where the commissions hire 
out most of their research that is to 
be done to contracting agencies orga- 
nized and staffed for the purpose of pro- 
curing contracts and grants. I believe that 
sooner or later it is going to be time to 
call a halt. 

I will agree with the gentleman from 
North Carolina that maybe this may be 
the wrong time, but I can name at least 
three different organizations besides the 
oceanographic institutes, all referring or 
contracting with the Government to per- 
form these services. 

Again I thank the gentleman for yield- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I will yield further to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL) if 
he wishes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman, but I have made my observa- 
tions and asked my questions. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my good friend, the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Lennon) for 
yielding to me. 

As the gentleman will recall, last year 
we had a discussion on the point which 
I now raise, and I would like to direct 
the attention of my dear friend, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr, LEN- 
non) to page 4, at the bottom of that 
page, and then at the very top of page 
5, dealing with the composition of this 
agency, and it says: 

Recognizing the growing national concern 
for environmental protection, it is expected 
that the President will appoint to the Ad- 
visory Committee a number of individuals 
who have training and experience in con- 
servation, ecology, or other fields devoted to 
the protection and enhancement of environ- 
mental quality. 


My question is: the last time the De- 
partment of Commerce set up an advisory 
body, they set up a water pollution con- 
trol advisory council which was com- 
posed entirely and completely of the big 
polluters of our country, and the top of- 
ficials of the big polluting corporations. 

I am sure this language means just 
what it says, and I ask my dear friend 
and colleague, as chairman of the sub- 
committee which handled this bill, so we 
can lay out with great clarity the legis- 
lative history, that it is the intention 
that this will not happen again, and 
that this will be a broadly manned group. 

Mr. LENNON. I will say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) that the legislation definitively 
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provides for and includes industrial, 
scientific, conservation, and academic 
interests and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that this 2l-man committee ap- 
pointed by the President at a national 
level will be able to do a very excellent 
job together. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my dear friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, for 
his statement, and I would add further 
that I intend to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the administration at the proper 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in and endorse the observations 
made by my friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL) and say to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that I see 
no reason for the creation of an advisory 
commission at this time in view of the 
numerous organizations already operat- 
ing in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is to be no roll- 
call vote on this particular bill, I would 
like the Recorp to show I am opposed 
to it. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say to the gentleman from Missouri and 
the gentleman from Iowa that the ques- 
tions of concern that they have raised are 
important questions. But the purpose of 
the advisory council that we are propos- 
ing here is important and is necessary, 
based on the testimony before our com- 
mittee, particularly as a liaison between 
various governmental units that the 
gentleman mentioned and the private 
sector. It is extremely important that the 
marine industry have an instrument by 
which to express themselves to the gov- 
ernmental unit. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the bill and I want to reemphasize the 
fact that it has the complete support of 
our committee. It is a bipartisan effort 
and it is supported by the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join the chair- 
man of the Oceanography Subcommittee 
in supporting H.R. 2587, to establish the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Oceans and Atmosphere. And I testify to 
the fact that within our committee the 
support for this bill is complete and bi- 
partisan. 

As a member of the Oceanography 
Subcommittee, I have been concerned 
for a number of years about this Nation’s 
failure to recognize the importance of 
the oceans to our future economic de- 
velopment, and our apathy toward the 
chaos which man has created in the 
coastal zone, that narrow belt of land 
bordering the seas where the majority of 
the world’s population is concentrated. 

In the early 1960’s, our Subcommittee 
on Oceanography initiated hearings 
which culminated in the enactment of 
the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966. This landmark 
legislation for the first time declared it 
to be the policy of the United States to 
develop, encourage, and maintain a 
coordinated, comprehensive and long- 
range national program in marine 
science. It established the National 
Council on Marine Resources, chaired 
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by the Vice President and including six 
Cabinet Secretaries. It directed the Presi- 
dent to establish a Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering and Resources 
composed of 15 members drawn from 
Federal and State government, industry, 
universities, and other institutions en- 
gaged in marine scientific and technolog- 
ical pursuits, 

That Commission was given a man- 
date to investigate all aspects of marine 
science in order to recommend an overall 
plan for an adequate national program. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Julius 
Stratton, it submitted its findings to the 
President and the Congress on January 
9, 1969. The report of the Commission 
entitled “Our Nation and the Sea,” to- 
gether with its supporting appendices, is 
a truly comprehensive analysis of our 
existing programs and shortcomings, and 
points the way to the future. Upon read- 
ing “Our Nation and the Sea,” one must 
conclude that we are, with respect to 
the oceans, at about the same stage of 
development as our space programs were 
when the Wright brothers first flew. 

The Stratton Commission report con- 
tains many excellent recommendations 
for this Nation's future role in the oceans 
and the closely related field of atmos- 
pheric research. We have only just begun 
to analyze and implement these recom- 
mendations. 

The most widely heralded suggestion 
of the Stratton Commission was the 
establishment of a Government agency 
to spearhead these programs during the 
next decade with the advice and counsel 
of an advisory committee drawn from 
outside the Federal Government. 

These recommendations became the 
focal point of our subcommittee hearings 
during the 9lst Congress. This was a 
logical first step, since everyone con- 
cerned with the Federal Government’s 
role recognized that it had become frag- 
mented among many different agencies, 
and that the efforts of these agencies 
overlapped to a wasteful degree and 
lacked any fundamental coordination. 

At the beginning of our hearings in 
1969, I pointed out that it might be pref- 
erable for the President, through his 
powers under the Reorganization Act, to 
implement the basic structural changes 
called for by the Stratton Commission. 
At the same time, our subcommittee 
proceeded to consider legislation to 
establish NOAA and the advisory com- 
mittee, recognizing however that a major 
realinement of existing agency responsi- 
bilities posed numerous difficulties. Con- 
sequently, the subcommittee maintained 
a dialog with the administration and 
the President’s Commission on Executive 
Reorganization. I believe that this dia- 
log contributed substantially to the 
President’s submission of Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1970, creating NOAA within 
the Department of Commerce. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Oceanography Subcommittee (Mr. LEN- 
Non) and I testified before the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations in sup- 
port of Reorganization Plan No. 4 on 
behalf of almost the entire membership 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. At that time, we advised 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
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tions of our intention to sponsor legisla- 
tion establishing the National Advisory 
Committee on the Oceans and Atmos- 
phere as an essential corollary to the re- 
organization plan. 

Our ensuing discussions with Secre- 
tary of Commerce Stans were most fruit- 
ful. Legislation was drafted in a spirit 
of cooperation to insure the enactment 
of a measure which will fulfill the excel- 
lent recommendation of the Stratton 
Commission. On December 7, 1970, this 
legislation was passed by the House. Un- 
fortunately, the other body did not act 
before the close of the 91st Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, unlike our space pro- 
grams, this Nation’s involvement in the 
oceans is an operational partnership be- 
tween many elements of government and 
industry. Each is contributing substan- 
tially and has a significant role to play 
in the future. The National Advisory 
Committee will provide the needed mech- 
anism for interchange between the Fed- 
eral organization and the broad national 
maritime community. Periodic appoint- 
ment of new members at 3-year inter- 
vals will insure that fresh insights and 
concepts are made available to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and NOAA. 

Mr. Speaker, the establishment of 
NOAA and the Advisory Committee is 
the first step toward a coordinated na- 
tional marine and atmospheric program 
which promises to pay great dividends 
for man. The bill before us today is iden- 
tical to the legislation which was passed 
last December. It has been strongly en- 
dorsed by the administration, and I urge 
my colleagues to again support its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Garmatz), chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
speedy enactment of H.R. 2587 is a vital 
part of this Nation’s effort to mount a 
meaningful national oceanographic ef- 
fort, and I urge its passage. 

On January 9, 1969, the President's 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources transmitted to 
the Congress its report, entitled “Our 
Nation and the Sea.” That report con- 
sisted of a review of existing and needed 
marine science activities of the United 
States and included many important 
recommendations for the best ways to 
tackle the problems of ocean utilization 
and protection. 

One of the primary concerns expressed 
in the report was the need for an effective 
coordination of our national efforts, the 
first of which has been addressed by the 
creation of the new National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, to draw to- 
gether the basic marine science activities 
of the Federal Government. A second, 
equally important, concern is related to 
the subject matter of today’s bill; its pur- 
pose is to provide a simple, yet effective 
mechanism to coordinate the Federal ef- 
forts with the wide-ranging efforts of 
the States and members of the ocean- 
oriented public. 

Mr. Speaker, during the course of hear- 
ings held by the Oceanography Subcom- 
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mittee of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries to review the report 
and recommendations of the Commission, 
the pressing need for establishing a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, which will be 
accomplished by H.R. 2587, was constant- 
ly emphasized by the host of expert wit- 
nesses who testified. These witnesses were 
virtually unanimous in their support of 
this idea. 

The Advisory Committee which this bill 
will establish will be composed of 21 dis- 
tinguished members, coming from a 
broad background of interest and ex- 
perience, and representing State and 
local governments, industry, science, and 
conservation and academic groups. Such 
a committee is essential if we are to im- 
plement a truly national effort in the 
oceans, since the members of the com- 
mittee would insure a strong local gov- 
ernment and general public input into 
the national processes and would facili- 
tate the proper coordination of all inter- 
ests. 

I urge all Members to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in urging passage of 
this legislation which will authorize a 21- 
member Commission to study and advise 
us in the areas of marine and atmos- 
pheric sciences. 

Although we have now in operation 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, the need for a continu- 
ing dialog between Government and 
industry and the academic community 
is still very real. 

As it was pointed out in the hearings, 
the creation of an advisory committee 
will strengthen and give guidance to the 
activities of NOAA and to the President 
and the Congress. 

At the same time, the advisory com- 
mittee will be in a position to evaluate 
on a continuing basis the progress of 
NOAA and to monitor its effect on the 
marine and atmospheric communities as 
well. 

We have found that the private sector 
is most willing to help if given the op- 
portunity. The very creation of NOAA 
came as a result of an intense investiga- 
tion of another advisory committee. 

The oceans have long been an un- 
tapped resource and I hope that we will 
give this very vital area a greater 
priority in the coming year. And from 
what we already know, there is a defi- 
nite interrelation between the oceans 
and the atmosphere which we must 
understand. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Lennon) that the House 
a the rules and pass the bill H.R. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
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were—yeas 293, nays 10, not voting 130, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 95] 


YEAS—293 


Obey 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 


Abbitt 


Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bo' 


Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 


Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell Keith 
Clancy Kluczynski 
Clausen, Koch 

Don H. Kyros 
Clawson, Del Latta 
Cleveland Leggett 
Collier Lennon 
Collins, Tex. Link 
Conable Long, Md. 
Conte McClure 
Conyers McCollister 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 


Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 

Kee 


Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 

Miller, Ohio 


Edwards, Ala. Mitchell 
Edwards, Calif. Mizell 
Esch 


Mollohan 
Eshleman Monagan 
Evans, Colo. Moorhead 
Evins, Tenn. 


Morse 
Fascell Mosher 
Fisher 


Moss 
Flowers Murphy, N.Y. 
Flynt Myers 
Forsythe Natcher 
Fountain Nedzi 


Frelinghuysen Nichols 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 
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Gross 

Hall 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 


Abernethy 
Alexander 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


NAYS—10 


Lloyd 
Mayne 
Montgomery 
Roncalio 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—130 


Ford, O’Hara 
Wiliam D. Patman 

Fraser Pickle 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Galifianakis 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 

Grasso 

Green, Oreg. 

Green, Pa. 

Hanley 

Hanna 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hillis 

Holifield 


Cabell 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Ciay 
Collins, Ill. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ml. 
Foley Nelsen 
Ford, Gerald R. Nix 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Dickinson, 

Mr. Flood with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cough- 
lin. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. McKevitt. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr 
Ruppe. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Han- 
sen of Idaho, 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Winn. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Kemp. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Heckler of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Jonas. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Roy. 

. Dow with Mr. Nix. 

. Yatron with Mr. Rangel. 

. Corman with Mr. Collins of Illinois, 
. Symington with Mr. Dellums. 

. Scheuer with Mr. Diggs. 

. Hanna with Mr. Badillo. 


Vander Jagt 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
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Mr. Delaney with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. O’Hara with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Rousse- 
lot. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Broyhill of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. King. 

Mr, Giaimo with Mr. Steele. 

Mr, Gettys with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Robison of 
New York. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Robinson of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Stokes. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Haw- 
kins. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. Randall. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the Members of the House 
that if the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce completes action to- 
morrow morning on the railroad strike 
bill, we will schedule that bill for con- 
sideration tomorrow afternoon. 

If that bill is scheduled for considera- 
tion tomorrow afternoon, it is probable 
that the consideration of the employ- 
ment bill will go from Tuesday to Wed- 
nesday. 


AMENDING THE WATER RESOURCES 
PLANNING ACT TO AUTHORIZE 
INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 6359) to amend the 
Water Resources Planning Act to au- 
thorize increased appropriations, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6359 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 
Water Resources Planning Act (79 Stat. 244, 
42 U.S.C. 1962 et seq.) is amended by strik- 
ing out the present section 401 and inserting 
in Heu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 401. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated—(a) not to exceed $6,000,000 an- 
nually for the Federal share of the expenses 
of administration and operation of river 
basin commissions, including salaries and 
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expenses of the chairman: Provided, That 
not more than $750,000 annually shall be 
available under this subsection for any single 
river basin commission; and 

“(b) not to exceed $1.5 million annually 
for the expenses of the Water Resources 
Council in administering this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6359 is a simple 
straightforward bill to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for operation of the headquarters offices 
of the Water Resources Council. The 
Council was established by Public Law 
89-80, the Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965. That legislation, in addition 
to providing for the Council, spelled out 
the machinery for creation of Federal 
river basin commissions and also set up 
a system of grants to States to aid in 
water and related land resource plan- 
ning, 

The act, as amended, which will be 
amended by H.R. 6359 provides appro- 
priations authority to the three activities 
in the amount of $500,000 for operation 
of the Council, $6,000,000 for operation 
of the river basin commissions and $400,- 
000 for administering the grant program. 
Since the first and third of these pro- 
grams are carried out in the headquarters 
office of the Council and the personnel 
engaged in these programs are generally 
interchangeable, it has proven unwork- 
able and awkward to make a distinction 
between grant administration and other 
Council activities generally. The bill we 
are considering today will eliminate this 
distinction by authorizing a single ap- 
propriation for all Water Resources 
Council activities. 

The bill as reported from committee 
sets a new level of authorized appropria- 
tions at $1,500,000. While this is a 67- 
percent increase over the $900,000 pres- 
ently authorized, testimony before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation shows that the new amount 
is necessary to cover ongoing work and to 
provide a small increment for future in- 
creases in subsequent years. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1972 includes a re- 
quest for $1,381,000 and it, thus, be- 
comes imperative that we pass this bill 
so that the appropriations can be made. 

There were full and comprehensive 
hearings on H.R. 6359 and it was ap- 
proved unanimously in both the sub- 
committee and the full committee, after 
adoption of a committee amendment to 
substitute the fixed amount of $1,500,000 
in lieu of an open-ended amount as pro- 
vided in the original text of the bill. 

The Water Resources Council is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the de- 
velopment of coordinated comprehensive 
plans for the use of our water and re- 
lated land resources throughout the en- 
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tire Nation. It is also demonstrating an 
ability to standardize procedures and 
standards among the several agencies 
involved in water resource development, 
thus reducing duplication and lost mo- 
tion within the Federal establishment. 
In this sense the Council is paying its 
own way in the form of savings to other 
agencies and merits the support of all 
Members in passing this legislation to 
provide an adequate level of funding for 
subsequent years. 

I, therefore, urge all of my colleagues 
to join with me in voting favorably on 
H.R. 6359. 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6359, as amended and reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The purpose of H.R. 6359 is to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Water Resource Council for 
carrying out its administrative respon- 
sibilities under the Water Resources 
Planning Act. 

The present statute, Public Law 89-80, 
limits the amounts authorized to be ap- 
propriated as follows: First, $500,000 an- 
nually to carry out the authorized func- 
tions of the Water Resources Council; 
second, $6,000,000 annually to carry out 
the authorized functions of the River 
Basin Commissions; and, third, $400,000 
annually to administer the State grant 
program. 

This bill, H.R. 6359, as amended by the 
committee, consolidates the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for admin- 
istering the Water Resources Council 
and the State grant program, and in- 
creases the combined amount from $900,- 
000 annually not to exceed $1.5 million 
annually. In addition, the bill makes 
clear that the salaries and expenses of 
the chairman of the river basin commis- 
sions appointed by the President shall be 
paid from the funds appropriated for the 
operators of the river basin commission. 

This legislation is needed to comply 
with the President’s budget request for 
the Water Resources Council for fiscal 
1972, There is no change in the budget 
request for planning grants to the States 
or the operation of the six river basin 
commissions. However, there is an in- 
crease in the amount needed for adminis- 
tration and coordination under the act. 
This increase will involve the addition of 
seven staff petitions and the amount nec- 
essary to cover the normal escalation in 
administrative costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
6259, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from California 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 6359, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


A BILL TO ABOLISH THE U.S. POSTAL 
SERVICE 


(Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON asked 
and was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, an old proverb states: 

A foolish man may be known by three 
things: inflexibility of mind, change without 
progress, and mistaking friends for foes. 


These conditions of mind can be over- 
looked in a man with ordinary responsi- 
bilities, but when they appear in a man 
with governmental responsibilities the 
Nation can suffer. Unfortunately, we have 
such a man in the Postmaster General of 
the United States, Winton M. Blount. 

As a ranking member of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee and one 
of the original sponsors of the Postal Re- 
organization Act, I was appalled to hear 
the Postmaster General’s testimony given 
recently before our committee on how he 
planned to run the new US. Postal Serv- 
ice. Through twisted reasoning, the Post- 
master General has refused to bargain 
sincerely with the postal labor unions; 
has signed an unworkable agreement 
with the Corps of Engineers to build post 
offices; and, has issued a memorandum 
that attempts to identify Members of 
Congress as foes of the new Postal 
Service, 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the House 
of Representatives, the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and definitely 
this Member, never intended the Postal 
Reorganization Act, which created the 
US. Postal Service, to be interpreted the 
way Mr. Blount has chosen to interpret 
it. As a supporter of postal reorganiza- 
tion, I cannot stand by and watch this 
man destroy what so many of us worked 
so hard to achieve—a responsive, effi- 
cient, modern Postal Service. 

My fears, Mr. Speaker, were shared 
this weekend by former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O’Brien when he com- 
mented on Mr. Blount’s way of running 
the Postal Service. He said: 

My hopes have been shaken by some dis- 
turbing events, some disquieting signs that 
cond severely handicap the fledgling corpora- 
tim even before it gets off the ground. 


I am, therefore, introducing today 
legislation which will abolish the U.S. 
Postal Service by repealing the Postal 
Reorganization Act and establishing the 
former U.S. Post Office Department as an 
executive department of the Federal 
Government. Admittedly, this bill is only 
a vehicle by which our committee may 
start anew and, under the able leader- 
ship of Chairman Dutsxr and the rank- 
ing Republican Member, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross), can write new 
legislation that will establish the type of 
modern postal service we all desire. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, without ob- 
jection, I would like to include in the 
Recorp testimony that I gave before the 
Subcommittee on Postal Service entitled, 
“In Support of a Congressional Investi- 
gation of the Contract Between the U.S. 
Postal Service and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers” along with the provisions 
of my bill. 

STATEMENT By HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 

Mr. Chairman, in January of this year a 
senior Member of Congress who happens to 
be a Republican gave a speech on the floor 
of the House entitled, “Postmaster General’s 
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Memo is a Piece of Fascist Nonsense.” This 
distinguished Member went on to say, “Mr. 
Speaker, my initial reaction to Postmaster 
General Blount’s January 12 memorandum 
was simply, ‘Seig Heil.’ I will not reveal my 
second reaction.” This Republican Member 
of Congress was referring to an edict handed 
down by the Postmaster General of the 
United States. The Postmaster’s memoran- 
dum of January 12, 1971, stated in part: 

“It is mandatory that postal employees im- 
mediately cease any direct or indirect con- 
tacts with congressional offices on matters in- 
volving the Postal Service.” 

And later, he laid down a rule which states: 

“In the event that a direct contact with 
@ congressional office becomes necessary, it 
is to be coordinated in advance with the 
(new) Congressional Liaison Office.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is deplorable, if not a lit- 
tle bit frightening, when a high govern- 
ment official institutes a policy which at- 
tempts to deprive a large group of Federal 
employees of their constitutional rights by 
preventing them from taking their observa- 
tions, recommendations, and grievances to 
their United States Congressmen—prevent- 
ing them from petitioning their Congress. 
The United States Constitution guarantees 
the right of its citizens to petition their 
Congress and the Lloyd-LaFollette Act guar- 
antees that this right applies to Federal 
employees. 

In testimony before our Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Post Master Gen- 
eral, Mr. Blount, stated that the Postal Act 
Reorganization did not repeal the right of 
& postal worker to petition Congress. Yet for 
some twisted reason, Mr. Blount does not 
seem to realize, or maybe chooses not to rec- 
ognize, that his memorandum of January 12, 
1971, is in direct conflict with the Consti- 
tution and the rights of our citizens who 
work in the Post Office Department. There 
is no reason for them to be subjected to a 
second class citizenship status. When the 
Postmaster General appeared before our 
Committee on March 11, 1971, he was ques- 
tioned about his infamous memorandum 
along with his other anti-democratic tech- 
niques such as stamping Congressmen’s let- 
ters written to the Post Office Department on 
behalf of a postal employee with the phrase, 
“in violation of Public Law 91-375." The 
Postmaster General made it clear at that 
time that he had no intention of changing 
his attitude on these matters. 

His arrogance tested the patience of our 
Chairman to the point that he told the 
Postmaster General that the congressional 
liaison officers of the Postal Service would 
not be allowed into the Committee offices 
without specific invitation. It is a sad com- 
mentary on events when we have arrived at a 
point where the lines of communication be- 
tween Congress and the Postal Service have 
completely broken down. 

Mr. Chairman, today I would like to briefly 
discuss one example of how the Postmaster 
General’s indifference to Congress and his 
stubborn refusal to follow the spirit of the 
law has endangered the success of the fledg- 
ling U.S. Postal Service. I am speaking about 
the contract that has been consummated by 
the U.S. Postal Service and the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. As you are all aware, Mr. Blount 
has signed a contract with the Secretary of 
the Army, Mr. Resor, by which the Corps of 
Engineers would be responsible for the con- 
struction program of the Post Office 


Department. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like at this point, 


with your permission, to place into the rec- 
ord copies of that agreement. I would partic- 
ularly like to bring your attention to Section 
2 entitled Policy which states in part, 

“Public announcements and Congressional 
liaison would be the exclusive responsibility 
of the U.S. Post Office Department.” 

Mr. Blount, in his appearance before our 
Committee on March 11, stated that he had 
been considering the matter of contracting 
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with the Corps of Engineers “for well over 
12 or 18 months.” He then reluctantly con- 
firmed that he did not bother to notify any- 
one of his plans and had just that morning 
sneaked off and signed the contract with the 
Army. If he had bothered to consult with our 
Committee, Mr. Chairman, it would have 
been immediately obvious to him that most 
of the Members of our Committee seriously 
question the advisability of using the Corps 
of Engineers to build post offices. 

On the same day of the Postmaster Gener- 
al’s appearance before our Committee, Mr. 
Chairman, you put into words what we were 
all feeling when you sald, 

“One of my great goals in postal reform 
was to give the Postal Service the freedom to 
wheel and deal the way Sears, Roebuck or 
any large company can do, so that you could 
go out and buy the land, contract for the 
buildings, keep an ongoing program of build- 
ing, construction, and improvement in oper- 
ations. It seems to me that the Corps of 
Engineers is probably subject to a lot of laws 
and red tape and delays that Sears, Roebuck 
is not subject to, and that the postal pro- 
gram might be far better off in-house doing 
this work. I am sure that Sears has an on- 
going building program and tries to develop 
the expertise and has a department of facil- 
ities to keep this thing going. If we are going 
to get into more red tape and delays with the 
Corps of Engineers, it may well be a mistake.” 

You put your finger on exactly what we 
were trying to avoid. We were tired of postal 
officials coming before our Committee tell- 
ing us that the reason they couldn’t build 
more post Offices faster and more efficiently 
was because of all the red tape they had to 
deal with. So we turned them loose, gave 
them the opportunity to develop their own 
in-house corps of experts to build their own 
post offices, yet, instead of doing this, they 
immediately contracted with another Gov- 
ernment Agency which, of course, will force 
them to deal with more red tape. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, they have traded old 
red tape for new red tape. Besides involving 
the post office construction program in a 
new form of red tape, the agreement with 
the Corps of Engineers troubles me in two 
other areas. 

First, what is the Post Office Department 
going to do with their cadre of architects, 
engineers, planners and real estate experts? 
Are these highly trained experts going to 
lose their jobs? Are they going to be trans- 
ferred to the Corps of Engineers or are they 
going to be twiddling their thumbs while the 
Corps of Engineers builds the post offices? 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it would be 
more efficient and less costly for the Depart- 
ment to expand its own capabilities using 
these experts as a nucleus rather than de- 
pend on another Federal bureaucracy. 

The second disturbing aspect of the agree- 
ment with the Corps of Engineers is that 
dealing with congressional relations, I was 
astounded to find out that the Memorandum 
of Agreement with the Army Corps of En- 
gineers was so written as to prevent Mem- 
bers of Congress from asking questions of 
the Corps’ activities on behalf of the Postal 
Service without a postal congressional 
Maison officer being present. Just recently 
I contacted the Chief of the Corps of En- 
gineers to review with him their mission in 
relationship to the Postal Service. I was 
told that I could not discuss anything per- 
taining to the Postal Service with the Corps 
unless a representative from the Postal 
Service was in attendance at the meeting. 
I have learned that even though the Corps 
has had similar agreements with other 
agencies of the Government, they have never 
before been required to agree to a ridiculous 
policy which prohibits them from discussing 
the work they are doing with Members of 
Congress. Upon discovering this strange 
situation, I, as a Member of the Armed 
Services Committee, immediately wrote to 
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Congressman F. Edward Hébert, Chairman, 
Committee on Armed Services, requesting an 
investigation to determine the activities of 
the Corps of Engineers in relationship to its 
agreement with the United States Postal 
Service. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I feel that 
all of us here believe that the Congress and 
the Postal Service are partners not enemies, 
and that in the long run the success of the 
U.S. Postal Service is dependent upon public 
support. Accordingly, it is very doubtful that 
Mr. Blount can gather public support for 
the Postal Service by going out of his way 
to alienate the peoples’ representatives. I, 
therefore, strongly urge that the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee take this prob- 
lem in hand and force Mr. Blount to con- 
form with the law as passed and intended by 
Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

HR. — 

A bill to abolish the United States Postal 
Service, to repeal 'the Postal Reorganization 
Act, to reenact the former provisions of 
title 39, United States Code, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 

United States Postal Service is hereby abol- 

ished. 

(b) The Postal Reorganization Act is here- 
by repealed, 

(c) The provisions of title 39, United States 
Code, as in effect immediately before the en- 
actment of the Postal Reorganization Act are 
hereby reenacted and made effective. 

(d) The former Post Office Department is 
hereby reestablished as an executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. 


PROBLEM OF NARCOTIC ADDICTION 
AMONG ARMED FORCES 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which we talked 
about last week to require the identifica- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
thousands of men in our armed services 
who become addicted to narcotics while 
in the military. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, the Honorable F. EDWARD 
HÉBERT, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Honor- 
able OLIN TEAGUE of Texas, the Honor- 
able Les Arenps, the minority whip, is 
joining in the sponsoring of this legisla- 
tion, as well as the distinguished major- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs), the majority whip, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O’NEILL), the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Srxes), the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT), the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. NicHoxs), the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY), the 
gentleman from California (Mr. GUBSER), 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN), 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Mottonan), the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Lennon), the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL), the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. HACEN), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Kno), 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. HALEY), 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Bray), 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
FALL), the gentleman from Alabama 
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(Mr. AnDREWs), the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BoLanp), the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. MurpHy), the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER), 
and the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Cuiancy). There is an estimated total of 
20,000 and 30,000 men in Vietnam who 
will return home addicted to narcotics. 
Very few of these men under the present 
setup will be identified as addicts unless 
such legislation as we have drafted is 
enacted. 

And those who are identified are not 
subject to proper treatment and rehabili- 
tation. They are, if identified, given phys- 
ical withdrawal and then discharged. 
The chances of them staying “clean” 
after such limited treatment is very slim 
at best. 

I think there are few here today who 
will not agree that we are in the midst 
of a drug crisis and one of the biggest 
problems is that we cannot find the cen- 
tral source to attack. We cannot find the 
central point where these people first 
pick up the habit. If right now we knew 
of a place where 1,000 or 5,000 people 
were being addicted to drugs, we would 
spare no expense in going to that place 
to attack the problem. 

But we know that Vietnam has, over 
the past 5 years, been a spawning ground 
for drug abuse of all natures, ranging 
from marihuana to the addicting hard 
narcotics such as heroin. Yet we have 
done nothing to attack this problem at 
its source. 

The Customs Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury has announced 
that it will search all packages from 
military bases overseas to halt the im- 
port of narcotics. But the real problem 
is the individual who carries not only the 
narcotic, but the habit which makes him 
a slave to the underworld once he re- 
enters the civilian population. We allow 
the addict to go undetected. 

Thus we are turning into our society 
a man who will break the law, will steal 
to support a habit which may cost him 
up to $200 a day and eventually lead to 
his total destruction as a member of our 
society. 

And completely aside from allowing 
this man to join the ranks of crime, we 
are turning our backs on our respon- 
sibility to see to it that this man, who 
has served his country in time of war, is 
returned to his home in the same, or 
nearly the same, condition that he left it. 

If this man has typhoid, we would 
treat him, to help him and to protect 
society from this dread disease. Yet drug 
addiction is just as deadly and almost 
as contagious as typhoid. 

One addict may involve as many as 
100 others. 

My bill will call for periodic examina- 
tions to detect the use of narcotics, and 
if a man is identified as an addict, then 
it will require the military to treat this 
man in either a military facility or one 
which is capable of proper treatment, 
such as the Veterans’ Administration or 
the community mental health clinics 
which HEW operates. 

We already know that the problem is 
not a new one. Surveys done by the VA 
indicate that 25 percent of all addicts 
now being treated in the various civilian 
clinics and hospitals, are veterans. Based 
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on the conservative estimate of 250,000 
addicts now in the United States, this 
would indicate that we have approxi- 
mately 50,000 addicts who are veterans. 
This is aside the anticipated return of 
between 20,000 and 30,000 veterans who 
are addicts. 

Last year the military awoke to the 
realization that drug addiction is a prob- 
lem. They contracted with the Veterans’ 
Administration to open clinics across 
the Nation. To date, only five have been 
opened and these have been flooded. I 
intend to offer an amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill this year to provide prop- 
er funding to accelerate the program so 
that by the end of this calendar year we 
will have 30 clinics operating instead of 
the planned 17. 

I have been informed by VA officials 
that they see an immediate need for 60 
clinics with a capability of treating 12,- 
000 veteran addicts by 1973. That is the 
VA estimate of how many will seek help. 

We have an obligation to our service- 
men to see to it that they have the prop- 
er medical care to break the narcotic 
habit before they leave the service. And 
I hope that my colleagues will join with 
me in seeking speedy passage of this 
legislation. 


THE UNITED STATES IN SPACE— 
TECHNOLOGICAL BENEFITS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
fifth in my series of speeches through 
which I hope to inform my colleagues 
on certain aspects of the national space 
program and expose them to greater de- 
tail than they might otherwise encoun- 
ter. 

Today I want, to discuss the techno- 
logical benefits that have come to the 
American people and indeed people all 
over the world from 12 years of exploring 
space. As a preliminary factor, it must 
be understood that in addition to a na- 
tional and profound reaction to Sput- 
nik I in 1957, the enactment of the 1958 
Space Act also involved to a great degree 
a considerable amount of faith by the 
Congress and our constituents that a 
national program of space exploration 
had a potential for human benefits far 
beyond estimation. That faith was cre- 
ated out of the wisdom and broad ex- 
perience of witnesses who were leaders 
in industry, science and education. These 
were men many of whom were only a 
short time removed from the prodigious 
outpouring of science and technology re- 
leased by the horrendous experience of 
World War II. 

Have those benefits been realized, are 
they having an effect on our daily lives? 
I think I can show irrefutably that they 
are, and, furthermore, that this is only 
the beginning. 

I think it is fairly accepted that, after 
all the superficial glamor and consider- 
able naivete have been eliminated from 
an evaluation of the program, the prin- 
cipal and fundamental source of all the 
benefits we have achieved is simply 
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knowledge. But it has been knowledge of 
vast breadth and depth, encompassing 
complexities of science and applied tech- 
nology never before undertaken in a 
unified Government/civilian program in 
time of peace. 

New knowledge has been acquired that 
is both tangible and intangible, with 
perhaps the latter the more important. 
We have now in hand a whole new body 
of information on our universe; a total 
look at our world, the spaceship we all 
live on, we never could have before; we 
have discovered and are trying to under- 
stand the properties of our celestial com- 
panion, the moon. As one sage put it: 

The space program has enlightened the 
mind and ennobled the spirit of man. 


That is all very well and good to know. 
But I am sure everyone on the floor to- 
day can mentally hear the majority of 
our constituents saying, “That’s great, 
but look here, I don’t think I want my 
tax dollars to be used by the Government 
to enlighten my mind or ennoble my 
spirit. I want to hear what the space pro- 
gram has done for me and my family, to 
improve my life and make me more se- 
cure,” That is the crux of it. And there 
are answers to be given. 

Let me talk about the intangible bene- 
fits first. The history of civilization has 
shown and proven that any country that 
finds itself without great constructive 
national challenges will find itself at the 
doorstep of decay and dissolution, That 
is immediately evident in the course of 
events this Nation has experienced since 
its founding. The opening of this wilder- 
ness, the submission of the land to meet 
our people’s needs, the great surge of in- 
dustry and technology, all have con- 
tained the challenges that have kept 
the United States dynamic. The space 
program is also of the same character, 
one which we have been privileged to 
witness and be part of. There is no ques- 
tion that the space program has cap- 
tured the excitement, the imagination, 
and the pride of the American people by 
the successes we have achieved. It is an 
ongoing demonstration of the determi- 
nation of this country to be first in space. 

In a more immediate vein, what has 
the space program done for our educa- 
tional systems and standards? There is 
no doubt that the demands placed by 
NASA upon institutions of higher learn- 
ing to provide new science, new applied 
technology, and a new view of the physi- 
cal world have forced practically every 
scientific discipline to reach for new 
levels of capabilities and understanding 
that would not otherwise be. Do you not 
think such efforts have had a direct re- 
flection back into university curriculum 
and scholastic achievement? Do you not 
think there has been an indirect but 
nonetheless forceful impact back into 
secondary schools? This has happened. 
It is having an effect throughout our 
society in a wide scope of endeavor not 
related to space exploration, but upon 
the breadth of our economy. 

Another intangible has been the 
ability to find solutions to problems of 
overwhelming complexity. In the na- 
tional program to explore space we can 
see the successful achievement of man- 
agement techniques to accomplish what 
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would seem almost impossible. Involved 
in going to the moon, in sending space- 
craft out into deep space, in placing 
satellites in earth orbit was the man- 
aging of the efforts of 400,000 people in 
industrial and academic organizations, 
and the prudent utilization of more than 
20,000 industrial firms. We operated our 
program in the bright glare of world at- 
tention where failure to manage prop- 
erly would become quickly apparent. 
And the program followed a plan that 
was laid down 10 years before. That 
management talent is available right 
now to attack other almost impossible 
problems such as air pollution, waste 
disposal, water pollution, and mass 
transportation. 

NASA is continuously contributing to 
the technological base from which the 
solutions to all these problems must be 
drawn. Can we, at this moment in time, 
perceive what technology, what science 
we must have in order to solve these 
problems. Not really. No leadership 
group, whether in Government or in the 
private sector, can be that smart. The 
only course open to us, in practical 
terms, is to maintain a viable, progres- 
sive tempo of research and application 
that will continue to add to the scien- 
tific and technological inventory we have 
already assembled through the space 
program from which we can withdraw 
the components of the solutions plaguing 
our Nation today. 

Now, let’s turn to the tangible bene- 
fits. And they are legion. It is not at all 
possible to enumerate and describe much 
more than a sampling. I have already 
expanded on the benefits we and the rest 
of the world are receiving from the un- 
manned satellite programs, specifically 
the weather, communications and navi- 
gation satellites already functioning and 
serving the public. 

Consider what NASA technology has 
done for business. An advance that came 
out of research and development in as- 
tronaut couches led to the invention of 
an energy absorbing device. NASA 
waived title to the invention so that the 
contractor could incorporate it in a 
highway barrier system. This has been 
tested by the Bureau of Public Roads 
end has been installed by a number of 
States and localities. A major automobile 
company has purchased an interest in 
the company and is testing the invention 
as well as other proposals for reducing 
the collision damage in the type of ac- 
cidents th-t account for 40 percent of 
the property losses underwritten by auto- 
mobile insurance companies. 

Another, when production of the large 
booster casings used by NASA was com- 
pleted, electromagnetic hammers de- 
signed and developed for use during 
fabrication were loaned to other compa- 
nies for testing and possible application. 

One company is using a modified ver- 
sion in the production of wings for the 
jumbo Boeing 747 commercial transport, 
another company is using it for the fab- 
rication of the trijet L-1011 wing sec- 
tions, and a third company is using an- 
other modified application for the pro- 
duction of fuselage and wing sections for 
military aircraft. 

One company, originally formed to 
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take advantage of NASA’s requirements 
for previously unavailable high-energy 
storage technology in electrical capaci- 
tors, now realizes two-thirds of its sales 
in components manufacturing and sys- 
tem engineering in other fields. Less than 
10 percent of its present sales activity is 
related to NASA requirements. 

Packard Bell Electronics developed a 
ceramic insulation material, PSC Durock, 
to withstand the extreme heat of com- 
bustion of exotic fuels. It is now being 
used in high-temparature applications 
in the civilian atomic energy program. 

Fluxless aluminum soldering, an out- 
growth of space research, is being mar- 
keted and used in preparation of sand- 
wich core of structural panels and mass 
production of automobile radiators. 

Labor-saving pots and pans are now 
coated with a plastics material developed 
to protect spacecraft from the extreme 
heat of launch and reentry. 

Sealants developed for the seams of 
spacecraft are being used in caulking 
tiles. Car windshields and rear windows 
are being sealed with a product made 
from solid rocket fuel. 

Railroad tankcars weighing one-half 
as much as steel cars are being produced 
from the lightweight plastics developed 
for NASA for use in its rockets. 

Ocean vessels are able to increase 
cargo tonnages by using higher strength 
structural steels and packaging employ- 
ing lightweight reinforced plastic—RP— 
containers. 

Among the many computer systems 
first designed for space vehicles is Honey- 
well’s self-adaptive autopilot, a computer 
that adapts automatically to compensate 
for varying flight conditions such as alti- 
tude, speed, and weight. This spacecraft 
technology, directly transferred to a light 
twin-engine aircraft, helps reduce the 
possibility of pilot error and makes small 
craft flying significantly safer by adapt- 
ing to unforeseen flight conditions. 

So much for business. How about man- 
agement contributions? Here’s one. The 
city of Los Angeles turned to space pro- 
gram management techniques for help 
in meeting the increasing demands on 
police, fire and ambulance services. In 
order to cope with the burden already 
imposed on their overtaxed services, city 
Officials decided that existing procure- 
ment procedures were wholly inadequate 
for funding such complex systems man- 
agement and engineering research. 
NASA organized and presented an orien- 
tation program to familiarize officials 
at the various levels of municipal gov- 
ernment with the techniques it uses on 
proposals received. The result was that 
the city of Los Angeles adopted NASA 
techniques to meet its needs. 

The medical profession has undeniably 
benefited from NASA research in a most 
dramatic fashion. A team of Grumman 
engineers, who were intimately involved 
in the life support systems aboard the 
Lunar Excursion Module, visited a prom- 
inent medical institute in Texas that 
specialized in body organ transplants. 
They were struck by the fact that the 
scant number of possible donors of hearts 
were often some distance from the re- 
cipients. Out of their knowledge of the 
technologies applied to the Apollo pro- 
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gram they were able to devise an instru- 
ment that was transportable, and that 
would keep a heart alive and healthy for 
days while being brought to the patient 
who needed it. It also turned out that 
the instrument was a very valuable tool 
in studying the processes of body organ 
rejection which has so often marred the 
successful transplantation of other or- 
gans, such as kidneys. 

Another application is the utilization 
of a transducer which measures pressure 
differentials over the surface of small 
models in wind tunnels. This technology 
has been licensed for commercial de- 
velopment as a cardiac catheter in med- 
ical research. Because it is extremely 
small, this sensor can be inserted with a 
standard hypodermic needle. After modi- 
fications and refinements now being 
made, they will be used as a standard 
device in the National Heart Institute. 

Sensors originally developed to meas- 
ure the heartbeat, blood pressure, and 
other conditions of spaceborne astro- 
nauts are being installed in hospitals to 
monitor patients’ conditions continuous- 
ly. 

Along the same lines, a new electro- 
static camera, developed for space ve- 
hicles, produces moving or still instant 
pictures without any processing. This 
camera can focus on a patient in critical 
condition and can keep vital photo- 
graphic records instantly available for 
physicians. Transducer-transmitters that 
relay intestinal data are currently in 
use, and doctors now anticipate a bat- 
tery-powered television system small 
enough to be swallowed, which would 
transmit pictures from a  patient’s 
stomach, 

Aids to the blind and deaf are also 
coming from space research. The princi- 
ple of alternating panoramic fixation, 
used in satellite camera and lens sys- 
tems, was applied to the development of 
new glasses with multidirectional lenses. 
General Data Corp., which develops in- 
struments for spacecraft for another 
use for restoration of hearing to the deaf 
by surgical implantation. Eye surgery 
with a pinpoint of intense light from a 
laser has been accomplished successfully 
and Kollsman Instrument Corp. indicated 
that the laser can be used in eye tumor 
removal, retina welding, and brain sur- 
gery. 

For example, an electronic radar sys- 
tem is being developed and perfected by 
an aerospace firm as a “bionics equiva- 
lent for the blind.” Many other firms are 
doing similar research and development. 
General Electric’s program to utilize elec- 
tricity directly from the cells of the body, 
in addition to research being done by 
other groups, is expected eventually to 
combine in a “final human-radar mecha- 
nism for the blind, powered by the wear- 
er’s own body.” 

Pressurized space suits developed by 
General Electric Co. are helping bedrid- 
den stroke victims and invalids to be am- 
bulatory. 

Ultrafast drills, with minute ball 
bearings developed through space re- 
search for satellite equipment, are avail- 
able to dentists for almost painless den- 
tal work. r 

Use of supersensitive infrared detectors 
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is proving useful in the early detections 
of cancer, 

The examples I have cited above can 
be grouped into two general fields: in- 
dustrial and medical. I think it is also 
appropriate to recognize that the total 
fields in which space technology spin- 
offs have had impact are as diversified 
as the nature of the benefits themselves. 
For example, in the field of materials, 
ultrathin high strength aluminum foil 
developed for communication satellites 
is used for packaging quick-freeze dried 
food and sensitive pharmaceuticals. An- 
other spinoff is aluminized plastic only 
one-half a thousandth of an inch thick 
which was created initially for super- 
insulation in space and is now being sold 
commercially for use in blankets for 
recreational and emergency rescue pur- 
poses. The full-size blanket can be folded 
into a pocket size hankerchief. 

In transportation, automotive brake 
cylinders are built and tested under tech- 
niques devised for testing the hydraulics 
system of the Saturn launch vehicle. 
Also, major inroads in air traffic con- 
trol techniques have been devised as a 
result of the navigation technology de- 
veloped under the lunar landing pro- 
gram. The new systems provide 60 times 
greater accuracy than previous systems 
in terms of plotting aircraft position. 

In the field of energy and natural re- 
sources, thermal mapping and infrared 
photography from space have detected 
and plotted fires, classified vegetation, 
and detected crop disease, insects and in- 
sect migration. In addition, much of the 
nuclear powerplant technology to pro- 
duce electrical power and make fresh 
water from the sea has had its origin in 
the space program. 

In urban affairs, aerospace systems 
analysis techniques have been applied to 
permit the computer simulation of major 
criminal justice systems to determine 
how well the system is functioning and 
what would be the impact of changes. 
Perhaps of greater significance in this 
field is the application of aerospace tech- 
niques to the new and revolutionary 
low-cost methods for the construction 
of low-cost housing. 

In meteorology, since the launching 
of our weather satellites 10 years ago 
over one-half million usable pictures 
have been produced which have identi- 
fied, observed, and tracked 93 typhoons 
and 30 hurricanes. Twenty-five hun- 
dred—2,500—important storm warnings 
have been broadcast worldwide. 

With respect to the field of communi- 
cations, I have already discussed the 
impact of satellite communications on 
our daily lives, but there are many 
other additional benefits. For instance, 
a battery-powered TV camera with a 
weight less than a pound and a size 
equivalent to that of a pocket transistor 
radio has been developed and is now 
being sold on the commercial market. 

These benefits are indicative of the 
more than 10,000 total identifiable tech- 
nological spinoffs which the space pro- 
gram has provided throughout the past 
decade. And as lengthy and impressive 
as this brief listing has been, I have not 
even touched upon the expected benefits 
in the field of space manufacturing, ag- 
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riculture and forestry, geography and 
geology, ecology and pollution control, 
water resources and marine species, and 
atmospheric sciences, in addition to even 
further benefits in the fields previously 
highlighted. 

I could go on and on citing example 
after example in documenting benefits 
that have been or will be applied in the 
many broad areas I have mentioned. But 
the important thing to realize and to 
convey to the American people is that 
their investment in space has and will 
continue to pay off in unexpected and 
far more valuable terms than can ever 
be calculated or anticipated. These ben- 
efits have resulted in lives saved from 
natural and human catastrophes, they 
have provided for magnificent economic 
gain in the public and private sectors, 
and they have significantly expanded 
the vital knowledge man needs for his 
survival within the framework of civili- 
zation. These benefits are dividends that 
promise a continuing and ever-increasing 
return on our space investment for the 
improved welfare of mankind both to- 
day and tomorrow. 


POSTAL SERVICE DOES NOT 
JUSTIFY RATE INCREASE 


(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, post- 
age rates went up yesterday, the largest 
advance at any one time in all history 
of the postal service. 

We Americans will now pay the highest 
rates ever for the poorest service in Gov- 
ernment, and the poorest mail service 
since the days of the Pony Express. 

Take a look at the increases. First class 
mail up 2 cents, 334% percent; air mail 
up 1 cent, 10 percent; post cards up 1 
cent, a 20-percent raise; and second and 
third class rates up between 20 and 38 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, airmail service between 
points in my district and Washington 
frequently requires 4 days and sometimes 
more. On running a test I have found 
that it is no faster than regular first-class 
rates. Heretofore newspapers were de- 
livered from the District the second day 
after publication. Now the earliest de- 
livery is 4 days after publication and fre- 
quently delivery time is anywhere from a 
week to 10 days. This morning, May 17, 
I received home newspapers at the office 
which were printed and placed in the 
mails on May 6, and that, Mr. Speaker, 
was 11 days ago. And quite often the 
newspapers are never delivered at all, 

As for parcel post, well, one should 
never expect the delivery of a package 
under 10 days to 2 weeks, and oftentimes 
more. 

This is the sorry and shoddy type of 
service for which postal authorities of 
our Government have just gouged postal 
patrons to pay increased rates from 10 to 
38 percent. In preparation for these 
tremendous and unwarranted rate in- 
creases, authorities in the postal service 
urged postmasters across the Nation to 
lobby patrons with that old shopworn 
argument that has always heretofore 
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been resorted to, that is, that notwith- 
standing the increases, postal services are 
still a bargain. Well, this argument is 
now nothing more than a lot of malarkey. 

There are no bargains at the post office 
windows. And the service remains where 
it has now been for a long, long time— 
the poorest in Government. 

In the last 2 or 3 years we have heard 
much about taking the postal service out 
of politics. Well, Mr. Speaker, if current 
service is what their so-called non- 
political considerations and efforts are 
bringing us, then let us turn back the 
pages and put it back in politics. It was 
much better that way. 


LET THE DEMONSTRATORS BE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE DAMAGE 
THEY CAUSE 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to bring to account 
those who spread havoc and filth in the 
streets, cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars, and who are never held account- 
able for the damage and destruction or 
the cost. 

I refer to those such as have been in 
Washington these past weeks, creating 
a requirement for police to work over- 
time, for troops to be stationed here from 
posts far away, for cleanup crews to 
redouble their efforts, and for additional 
crews to wipe painted obscenities from 
public buildings. It is estimated that this 
type of unwanted expenditure by the 
Federal Government in recent disturb- 
ances may be as much as $2% million. 
This has been necessitated by those who 
took over the public parks, burned 
benches, dug holes, spread their filth 
across the grass, damaged private prop- 
erty, and hampered the normal activities 
of Government and business. 

These same troublemakers now have 
been allowed to proceed on their way 
without making a single contribution to- 
ward the satisfaction of an account which 
may well run even higher than the 
amount estimated. It was obvious that 
few, if any, of those who were here have 
ever made a significant income tax con- 
tribution—or any other contribution, for 
that matter—to the United States. In 
fact, some were begging for coins during 
the course of their demonstrations here. 

The bill will achieve a simple thing, 
Mr. Speaker. It will require that no per- 
mit for demonstrations or camping on 
public grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia will be issued without the post- 
ing of a bond or an insurance policy 
sufficient to cover damage, restoration, 
and police protection during the activity. 

People cannot be allowed to show their 
disdain for the American system to the 
point where they disrupt trade, drive 
away tourists, and interfere with orderly 
pursuits in this city by constant harass- 
ment, demonstrations, and destruction. 

Those who engage in truly peaceful 
demonstrations will not be penalized by 
my proposal for their bond will be slight. 
But those who seek to pull down our Gov- 
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ernment and obstruct its programs by 
any means, while they will not be surc~ 
cessful, must at least pay for the dam- 
age they do. 

Certainly by now, the Police Depart- 
ment of Washington has enough exper- 
tise to determine reasonable costs for 
these demonstrations, and to those who 
will plead poverty, let them turn for 
funds to those in Hanoi, Peking, and Mos- 
cow who, for the past weeks, have stood 
on the international sidelines and 
cheered such efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am joined in the intro- 
duction of this bill by Representatives 
STEED, HALEY, Stack, Youne of Florida, 
BENNETT, CEDERBERG, and CHAPPELL. We 
urge speedy consideration of this meas- 
ure. 


TROTSKYITE COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revised and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
the recent past called attention to the 
fact that the National Peace Action Coa- 
lition—NPAC—one of the major organi- 
zations which took part in the recent 
antiwar protest demonstrations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was known to be operating 
under substantial Trotskyite Communist 
influence. As a matter of fact, during my 
remarks on the floor of the House last 
April 6, I pointed out that of the NPAC’s 
five national coordinators, four were 
known to be affiliated with the Socialist 
Workers Party, a Trotskyite Communist 
organization and that the NPAC was ac- 
tually serving as the SWP’s action group 
in carrying out massive antiwar demon- 
strations. 

Many sincere citizens who desire peace 
have associated themselves with the 
NPAC. While many of our citizens are 
aware of the objectives of the Moscow- 
controlled Communist Party in this coun- 
try, few have any knowledge about the 
nature of the Socialist Workers Party. 
Many older Americans have forgotten 
what the Trotskyite movement is and 
many young Americans were never 
taught about it in the first place. It is 
with the fervent hope of arousing aware- 
ness and understanding of the Trotskyite 
movement, that I am today bringing at- 
tention to this particular movement. This 
is by no means a comprehensive treat- 
ment, but it hopefully will serve to give 
an insight into the subversive nature ot 
the Trotskyite movement. 

Trotskyite organizations are militant 
revolutionary “splinter groups” based on 
the theories of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
as interpreted by Leon Trotsky rather 
than Joseph Stalin. They are referred to 
as “splinter groups” because they have 
broken away or splintered from the 
mainstream of the Communist Party, 
USA, usually over the interpretation or 
implementation of basic Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology. 

The international Trotskyite Commu- 
nist movement was founded in the 1920's 
by Leon Trotsky, whose real name was 
Lev Davidovich Bronstein. With Lenin, 
he was a leader of the Russian revolu- 
tion long before Joseph Stalin rose from 
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his relatively obscure position as an or- 
ganizer of riots. Trotsky was more inter- 
nationally minded than most of the lead- 
ership of the Russian revolution and 
the imminent world revolution was 
more of a reality to Trotsky. 

After Lenin's death in 1924, a struggle 
for power soon took place in Russia be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky. This struggle 
was waged around a question of policy. 
Trotsky argued that communism could 
not be established with any lasting suc- 
cess as an isolated phenomenon in one 
country alone. Therefore, he reasoned, 
the Communists had to work for a world 
revolution. Stalin, however, was firmly 
convinced that communism in one coun- 
try—Russia—was feasible and that it was 
more important to secure communism at 
home first before attempting worldwide 
revolution. Stalin was successful in sway- 
ing the Russian Politburo to his views. 

Shortly after Lenin’s death Stalin rose 
to the position of General Secretary of 
the Russian Communist Party and used 
his position to undermine and isolate 
Trotsky driving him from Russia into 
exile in Turkey. There Trotsky was so 
hounded by Stalin’s agents that he was 
forced to flee to France. 

During his stay in France, Trotsky laid 
the foundation for a center of the world- 
wide Trotskyite movement. At a consti- 
tuted assembly of 21 followers at Paris 
in 1938, the Fourth International was 
founded. The founders were a minor but 
highly articulate group recruited mostly 
from intellectuals, who supported Trot- 
sky’s program of world revolution and 
the establishment of “pure communism.” 
The Trotskyites believed that Stalin had 
betrayed and misled the working class 
movement, and it was necessary for them 
to construct an alternative leadership on 
a world scale capable of leading the 
struggle for “pure communism.” The or- 
ganization was called the Fourth Inter- 
national primarily to distinguish it from 
the Communist Third International 
which was directed from Moscow. 

The roots of the Trotskyite movement 
in the United States dates back to the 
summer of 1928, when United States 
Communist Party Leader James P. Can- 
non, while attending the Sixth World 
Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional in Moscow, became converted to 
the ideas of Trotsky, who had by that 
time broken with Stalin and who was 
now expounding his own doctrine of 
worldwide “permanent revolution.” Upon 
his return to the United States, Cannon 
became active in promoting the Trot- 
skyite position within the Communist 
Party. This led to the expulsion of Can- 
non and a small group of his followers 
from the Communist Party in October, 
1928. 

This small Trotskyite faction took ref- 
uge in the Socialist Party and soon be- 
came embroiled in a battle for control of 
the Socialist Party. This resulted in the 
ouster of Cannon and his followers. After 
this traumatic event, Cannon and his 
Trotskyite followers founded the Social- 
ist Workers Party on January 1, 1938. 

The Socialist Workers Party has con- 
tinued to function since that time and is 
currently the largest and most militant 
Trotskyite Communist organization in 
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the United States. It was the first major 
Marxist-Leninist organization to oppose 
the Communist Party, USA, for the right 
to lead an American Communist revolu- 
tion. 

At the time the Socialist Workers Party 
was founded, Trotsky was residing near 
Mexico City, where he had been granted 
asylum by the Mexican Government. 
However, the hatred between Stalin and 
Trotsky was irreconcilable. Trotsky alive 
was a constant threat to Stalin’s power 
and as Trotskyite groups were estab- 
lished in one country after another, the 
danger of counter-revolution loomed as 
there were many Trotsky sympathizers 
in Russia. From his sanctuary in Mexico, 
Trotsky continued his severe criticism of 
the Stalin regime, wrote his numerous 
dissertations, and directed his far-flung 
Trotskyite organizations. Trotsky con- 
tinued these activities until August 20, 
1940, when he was assassinated by 
Ramon Mercader, an agent in the Com- 
munist secret police, who was strongly 
suspected as having carried out Stalin’s 
personal order. 

The bloody feud between Stalin and 
Trotsky sowed seeds of bitter hostility 
between the Moscow-line Communists 
and the Trotskyite Communists. To the 
Trotskyites, Stalin has corrupted the 
original teachings of Marx and Lenin, 
while the Moscow-line Communists 
charged the Trotskyites as being “split- 
ters.” 

The basic philosophy of the Trotskyite 
movement is that only a violent revolu- 
tion can destroy capitalism and that the 
Soviet Union is a “degenerate workers 
state.” The Trotskyites also believe that 
all political groups, other than their own, 
are counter-revolutionary and must be 
destroyed. 

The Socialist Workers Party currently 
stands for “a new radicalization of the 
working class” which will lead to a revo- 
lution to end the alien rule of “govern- 
ment of money.” It espouses the “inter- 
national solidarity of the working class” 
and supports the principles of the Fourth 
International, founded under Trotsky’s 
guidance in 1938, although the Socialist 
Workers Party dissolved its formal ties 
with the Fourth International when the 
Voorhis Act was passed in October, 1940. 
In the Sino-Soviet ideological contro- 
versy, the Socialist Workers Party has 
expressed critical preference for the more 
militantly revolutionary stance of Com- 
munist China. 

The Socialist Workers Party maintains 
its national headquarters in New York 
City. Its key leaders include James P. 
Cannon, national chairman; Farrell 
Dobbs, national secretary; and Jack 
Barnes, national organizational secre- 
tary. 

The Socialist Workers Party has run 
its own slate of candidates for public 
office. During the last national election, 
Fred Halstead, a member of the SWP 
national committee, who incidentally is 
one of the key leaders of the National 
Peace Action Coalition, was the Socialist 
Workers Party candidate for the office of 
President of the United States. 

The primary objective of the Socialist 
Workers Party in the antiwar movement 
is to maintain the independence of the 
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antiwar movement from “capitalist polit- 
ical parties; to maintain the line of 
immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from Indochina; and to lay the ground- 
work for building massive antiwar 
mobilizations with each succeeding mo- 
bilization being larger than those that 
have already occurred. 

The youth affiliate of the Socialist 
Workers Party is the Young Socialist 
Alliance, which was created in 1957, and 
became a national organization in 1960. 
Today, the Young Socialist Alliance is 
the largest and best organized revolu- 
tionary youth group in the United States. 
It has established some 50 chapters 
throughout the United States, primarily 
on college campuses and in high schools. 
It has more than doubled its size in the 
past 2 years. Over 1,000 members and 
observers were in attendance at YSA’s 
national convention held in December 
1970 at Minneapolis, Minn. 

In analyzing the success of the Young 
Socialist Alliance, as compared with the 
setbacks suffered by the youth group of 
the Communist Party, USA, Larry Siegle, 
YSA national chairman, in a statement 
to the press in September 1969, explained 
that it was the YSA's understanding of 
the nature of the present youth radical- 
ization and the need to build a revolu- 
tionary socialist youth group which was 
at the basis of YSA’s outstanding success 
in building its membership. 

It is also noted that the Trotskyites 
have been successful in penetration of 
youth groups because they have played 
on the political immaturity of some of 
the youths, who, in addition, have only 
a very vague notion of Trotskyism and 
its true objectives. In establishing them- 
selves among teenagers, the Trotskyites 
assure the youths that the revolution is 
“just around the corner” and only the 
Trotskyites have the true revolutionary 
program. 

A flyer distributed by the Young So- 
cialist Alliance last year noted that it 
stands for “human needs above private 
profit” and implored youths to: 

Join us in the fight for a better world— 
there is nothing better you could do with 
your life. 


It is important to note here that an- 
other major Trotskyite organization op- 
erating in the antiwar movement is the 
Student Mobilization Committee, which 
has its headquarters in New York City. 
The Student Mobilization Committee, 
popularly referred to as “Student Mobe,” 
operates several regional offices on vari- 
ous college campuses across the Nation, 
and is currently under complete control 
of the Socialist Workers Party and, its 
youth affiliate, the Young Socialist 
Alliance. 

In the way of background, the Student 
Mobe was formed in 1966 as a result of 
the dual efforts of the Communist Party, 
USA, and the Socialist Workers Party; 
However, in 1968, as a result of a tactical 
dispute between these two organizations, 
the Communist Party, USA; withdrew 
and left the Socialist Workers Party in 
complete control of the Student Mobe. . 

The “Militant” is the official Socialist 
Workers -Party - newspaper. Published 
weekly it ds generally regarded as more 
readable and better edited and publishe¢ 
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in a far more impressive format than the 
official Communist Party, USA, news- 
paper. 

The Communist Party, USA, in its con- 
tinuing struggle with the Socialist Work- 
ers Party has recently charged this Trot- 
skyite organization as being “inveterate 
splinters and disrupters” and has 
claimed that these traits are deeply 
rooted in the Trotskyite theory. Specific- 
ally, the Communist Party, USA, has 
charged that the Trotskyites are “‘objec- 
tive agents of the Central Intelligence 
Agency.” In this connection, the Commu- 
nist Party, USA, claims that the line of 
the CIA is to divide the world’s working 
classes and national liberation move- 
ments from the Soviet Union and that 
the Trotskyites are carrying out this line. 
On the other hand, the Trotskyites claim 
that the Communist Party, USA, has long 
ceased to be a viable revolutionary force 
and has sold out to capitalism. However, 
both organizations have recently worked 
together in antiwar demonstrations more 
or less tolerating each other for tactical 
purposes. 

Although FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has recently testified that the 
Trotskyite’s main goal is to bring about 
& violent revolution in this country, the 
Socialist Workers Party has vigorously 
denied that it favors such action. In- 
stead, the Socialist Workers Party claims 
it merely seeks to convince the majority 
of American people that “socialism” is 
necessary and desirable. However, at the 
same time it warns that the U.S. ruling 
class will resort to the most extreme 


violence to try and prevent a democratic 
transition to a “socialist society” and 
that the majority of the membership 
of the Socialist Workers Party will have 
to be prepared to defend themselves 
against this violence. 

The very name of the largest Trotsky- 


ite Communist group, the Socialist 
Workers Party, is deceptive. Most news 
reporters seem to be either incapable of, 
or not interested in, sorting out the dif- 
ferences between the several communist 
parties operating in the United States. 
They seem to have particular difficulty 
in distinguishing the difference between 
the Socialist Labor Party—(nonrevolu- 
tionary followers of Daniel DeLeon)— 
the Socialist Party of America—(favors 
peaceful and democratic transition to 
socialism)—and the subversive Socialist 
Workers Party. Quite often members of 
the Socialist Workers Party are, merely 
referred to in the press as “socialist,” 
when in truth they regard the Commu- 
nist Party, USA, as being too mild, and 
follow the guerrilla warfare ideology of 
Red China far more closely than any of 
the mandates of the Moscow-controlled 
Communist movement. The Socialist 
Workers Party operates under strict dis- 
cipline, supports Cuban dictator Fidel 
Castro and works at implementing the 
Trotsky theory of permanent revolution. 

Heartened by an atmosphere of con- 
tinuing public complacency and encour- 
aged by its successes in organizing mas- 
sive antiwar protest demonstrations, the 
Trotskyite movement is today an am- 
bitious and destructive instrument of 
subversion operating within our midst. 
The Trotskyite Communists are attempt- 
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ing to use the antiwar movement, as they 
do everything else, to promote their own 
interests rather than the welfare of those 
to whom they direct their agitation and 
propaganda, The Trotskyites may collect 
funds ostensibly in behalf of antiwar 
activities in their publications, but be- 
hind all of this effort is a clear-cut pri- 
mary interest in promoting the Trotsky- 
ite brand of communism. The Congress 
and the American public must be con- 
stantly alert to the threat the Trot- 
skyite communist movement poses to 
the internal security of our Nation. 


DEATH PENALTY SUSPENSION ACT 


(Mr. CELLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a proposed Death Penalty 
Suspension Act. The purpose of the meas- 
ure is to give State authorities and the 
Congress more time in light of recent 
Supreme Court decisions to reexamine 
constitutional and policy issues surround- 
ing the continued use of the death pen- 
alty. The bill would stay executions un- 
der Federal and State law for 2 years. 

This measure constitutes an exercise 
by the Congress of its powers under sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment. The power 
is most clearly established in the field of 
equal protection of the Jaws with respect 
to discriminations based on race, and 
there is reason to believe that the death 
penalty has been the subject of discrimi- 
natory application. Furthermore, the bill 
guarantees due process of law which, as 
the Supreme Court has already held, in- 
corporates the eighth amendment’s pro- 
hibition of cruel and unusual punishment. 

A wide sampling of the opinions of 
distinguished constitutional scholars 
throughout the Nation indicates, with- 
out exception, that the enactment of a 2- 
year suspension of the death penalty is 
within the constitutional powers of the 
Congress. Moreover, I believe there is an 
overriding wisdom in enacting a national 
moratorium today. It is an appropriate 
way to promote a thoughtful and full 
reexamination of the constitutional and 
policy issues involved. And since the 
Supreme Court in the Crampton and 
McGautha decisions has recently re- 
jected several procedural challenges in 
death penalty cases, there may be a 
renewal of efforts to carry out many of 
the more than 640 executions that have 
been stayed during the past 4 years. If 
the Congress or the States determine to 
abolish capital punishment, there could 
be no reparation for those who are exe- 
cuted in the meantime. These dead men 
will have suffered irreparable injury in 
the most telling sense. They would be 
beyond the point of no return. Thus, a 
nationwide stay will preserve the status 
quo while the process of fact gathering 
and reappraisal is underway. 

Although there are many hopeful 
signs that renewed efforts to abolish the 
death penalty in several States will be 
successful, Congress must not abdicate 
to the courts or to the States its own 
responsibility for assuring the safe- 
guards of the 14th amendment. Some 
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may say that during this period of fer- 
ment, while serious constitutional ques- 
tions await final decision, neither the 
States nor the courts are likely to im- 
pose the ultimate penalty. But no one 
can read the future with certainty. By 
enacting a nationwide stay, we would 
also relieve already congested courts of 
the burden of having to review hundreds 
of applications for stays of execution 
from condemned prisoners. 

The High Court has said that the con- 
stitutional prohibition against cruel and 
unusual punishment must find its mean- 
ing from evolving standards of decency 
that mark the progress of a maturing 
society. But regardless of one’s view on 
the ultimate question, the specter of 
hundreds of executions—after a mora- 
torium of almost 4 years—must be 
avoided. Americans have witnessed 
enough of killing. 

This measure will assure a period for 
calm and rational deliberation and I am 
confident that it will receive wide sup- 
port both in the Congress and among 
State authorities. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

This Act may be cited as the “Death Pen- 
alty Suspension Act.” 

Sec. 2. Congress hereby finds that there 
exists serious question— 

(a) whether the infliction of the death 
penalty amounts to cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment in violation of the eighth and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution; and 

(b) whether the death penalty is inflicted 
discriminatorily upon members of racial mi- 
norities, in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, 
and, in either case, whether Congress should 
exercise its authority under section 5 of the 
fourteenth amendment to prohibit the use 
of the death penalty. 

Sec. 3. On the basis of the above findings, 
and in order to preserve the status quo and to 
prevent irreparable injury pending further 
investigation and consideration of the above 
questions by Congress and by the appropriate 
State authorities, Congress declares that, pur- 
suant to its power to enforce the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, it is neces- 
sary to provide an interim stay of all execu- 
tions by the United States or by any State or 
any subdivision thereof for a period of two 
years. 

Sec. 4. No sentence of death shall be car- 
ried out by the United States or by any State 
or any subdivision thereof for a period of two 
years from the date of enactment of this Act. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPROACH TO 
THE FARM PROBLEM 


(Mr. BURLISON of Missouri asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the leading daily news- 
papers in my district, the Daily Dunklin 
Democrat of Kennett, Mo., in its edition 
of May 10, 1971, contained an extremely 
incisive editorial with respect to the 
President’s approach to the farm prob- 
lem. This problem has reached disastrous 
proportions for many of my farmers. 

At about the time of the writing of this 
editorial, the administration did begin to 
show some movement salutary to the 
farmer. We are hopeful that these move- 
ments will be accelerated. 
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The editorial above referred to is as 
follows: 
DISAPPOINTING FARM NEWS 


Southeast Missourians could certainly take 
little comfort in President Nixon's most re- 
cent pronouncements on his administration's 
plans for improving the lot of farmers in the 
months ahead. In a rather brief statement 
the other day, Mr. Nixon for once made it 
perfectly clear that the grandiose plans he 
promised for American agriculture during 
the campaign of 1968 were little more than 
election-season fodder. 

Despite what some had hoped for, the 
President failed to take into account the 
farmers’ plight as a result of inflation and 
spiraling costs and said nothing about in- 
creased parities. Instead, Mr. Nixon insisted 
that the brightest future for agricutlure lies 
in an eventual return to a “free market.” 

As if this weren’t enough, the President 
failed to mention his plan for merging the 
Department of Agriculture into a larger de- 
partment that will certainly not be agricul- 
turally oriented. In fact, many contend the 
basic purposes now being pursued, with vary- 
ing success, by the Department of Agriculture 
will be completely sublimated in the new 
department that will include diverse goals 
as community development and consumer 
protection. 

The Wall Street Journal, in an editorial 
last week, noted with considerable satisfac- 
tion the “trend” of the Nixon address, When- 
ever the Journal likes a farm policy, you can 
bet the farmer is going to be stung. Said the 
Journal: “Farmers, themselves, who would 
have greater freedom of operation, might be 
surprised at the benefits (of a free market 
for all farm products) they would enjoy, 
along with the consumer." 

Well, the Wall Street Journal may be in 
favor of cutting loose subsidies and protec- 
tion for American agriculture, but the voice 
of the nation’s business and banking com- 
munity is not about to suggest the same 
trend for large corporations and large bank- 
ing institutions. 

The Journal thinks the trend of the Nixon 
farm policy will bring “better harvests” for 
American agriculture. 

Interestingly, when the Nixon administra- 
tion is getting set to guarantee $250,000,000 
in loans for the near-bankrupt Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, the Wall Street Journai 
sees nothing at all wrong with this trend. 
Our own view is that Lockheed, like Amer- 
ican farmers, should be given a sample of the 
Nixon administration's policies of a “free 
market” and see how that corporation makes 
it with a “greater freedom of operatin.” 

What’s good enough for agriculture cer- 
tainly ought to be good enough for Lockheed. 


FASCELL COSPONSORS OPEN 
DATING LEGISLATION 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the cosponsors of the bill being intro- 
duced today to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to require all pack- 
aged perishable and semiperishable foods 
to be clearly labeled with a date indicat- 
ing the last day on which the item can be 
sold. 

The American consumer is entitled to 
know that the food items he buys from 
the grocery shelf are fresh, palatable, 
H nieis and fit for human consump- 

on. 

This legislation, while not a final solu- 
tion to the problem of food spoilage, will 
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at least give the consumer a tool to use 
to reasonably insure that the products 
he buys are fresh. 

It would require that all packaged 
perishable and semiperishable foods be 
prominently labeled to show the pull 
date for such food in clearly understand- 
able terms, and to show the optimum 
temperature and humidity conditions for 
home storage of the food. 

The coding of pull dates for perishable 
foods is not uncommon in our Nation’s 
grocery stores, but until now codes have 
been designed for the use of wholesalers 
and store employees, and they have been 
incomprehensible to the consumer. 

The legislation introduced today would 
prohibit retail distributors of such foods 
from selling an item unless it is labeled 
with a pull date, and it would provide 
strong penalties for violation of the law. 

After a pull date has expired, retailers 
may sell such foods, but only if the food 
is legally fit for human consumption, 
physically segregated from like food 
whose pull date has not expired, and 
clearly identified as having passed the 
pull date. 

Mr. Speaker, the merits of this legisla- 
tion argue strongly for its early and fa- 
vorable consideration in this Chamber. 
I urge our colleagues to join in its sup- 
port. 


NEWSWEEK COVERAGE OF CAPITAL 
DISRUPTIONS 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the cover- 
age by Newsweek magazine of the recent 
unlawful disruptions in the Nation’s 
Capital is among the most disgusting ex- 
amples of yellow journalism that I have 
come across in some time. With its most 
recent effort, Newsweek has sealed its 
credentials with the underground press— 
distorting the truth beyond belief and 
fawning over those who would deny citi- 
zens and their Government their right to 
conduct business. 

Newsweek would have us believe that 
Rennie Davis and his brownshirted 
friends were merely “kids” out to have a 
little revolutionary fun. In fact, said 
Newsweek: 

Even their most insurrectionary tactics had 
a certain prankish air to them. 


Prankish, indeed. Such pranks, mind 
you, included slashing tires, pulling dis- 
tributor wires out of cars, throwing gar- 
bage into the streets, harassing Govern- 
ment workers and generally thinking up 
other harmless “pranks.” 

On other pages, Newsweek refers to the 
“festive” mood which abounded among 
the disrupters. How could the mood have 
been “festive” when Newsweek says in 
the next breath that these young prank- 
sters had their civil liberties violated? In 
point of fact, the magazine would have 
us believe that keeping people from get- 
ting to work and forcing Government 
employees to go through harassing 
oceans of bodies to reach their offices is 
just a variation of spring fever. News- 
week calls it “peaceful assembly” when 
office doors are blocked and workers are 
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intimidated. It is a wonder that the 
Government had the temerity to arrest 
any of the flower children, 

Newsweek's greatest sin, however, is in 
its cavalier attitude toward the contra- 
vention of the law and toward the at- 
tempts of militant revolutionaries to halt 
all activity in the Capital of the free 
world. While giving short shrift to the 
dangerous antics of the so-called May- 
day Tribe, Newsweek seeks, instead, to 
place blame on the police—which is akin 
to faulting the chicken, for being eaten 
by the fox. 

Says Newsweek, the militants were 
arrested “under conditions that betrayed 
a sore lack of advance planning, a bla- 
tant disregard for the civil liberties of 
both protesters and bystanders, and 
nearly total abandonment of any hope of 
successfully prosecuting the offenders.” 
Not once does Newsweek mention the 
irony of protesters storming into the city 
seeking to destroy the system and then 
turning around and demanding that they 
had their rights under the system. 

I would suggest that on future occa- 
sions Newsweek ought to be consulted 
prior to police action against lawbreak- 
ers. Perhaps Newsweek has a better idea 
on how 20,000 bully-boys can be stopped 
from choking a city. But I doubt it. While 
great concern must always be shown for 
procedural fairness, it must be under- 
stood that no person and no group can 
get away with denying other citizens free 
and peaceable access to their place of 
destination. 

When the Nation’s Capital is threat- 
ened with a shutdown, what a travesty 
it is to say that the police efforts “warped 
the rule of law.” What respect did the 
demonstrators show for the rule of law? 
When innocent persons had their cars 
thrown into the streets to block traffic, 
where was Newsweek’s rule of law? 
Where was Newsweek’s sense of fair play 
when. individuals were frightened and 
threatened by the hectoring and harass- 
ment of roving bands of outlaws? I dare- 
say that Newsweek was ensconced in its 
Manhattan suites predetermining its 
coverage of last week’s events. 

Not only did Newsweek point the finger 
of blame in the wrong direction, but it 
also painted the lawbreakers as be- 
leaguered victims of brutality—a notion 
so far from the truth as to be ludicrous. 
Trying to raise spectres of concentration 
camps, Newsweek tells of “thousands of 
captives herded into an open-air, wire- 
fenced stockade.” If Newsweek had a 
better suggestion for temporary deten- 
tion facilities, it did not give the authori- 
ties the benefit of its great wisdom. 

The magazine describes the temporary 
facilities as a “chilly, hungry, thirsty, 
smelly, smoky, unhealthy, and unhappy 
place.” Now, if we can recall, these same 
people who were herded into the “repres- 
sive” compound spent at least a week 
camped out in West Potomac Park in 
Washington. Was the park not chilly at 
night? Were they any less hungry or 
thirsty in the park? Was it any less un- 
healthy in the park where these op- 
pressed masses stoked their brains with 
drugs and urinated freely in their camp- 
grounds? 

And yet, in its same description of the 
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so-called concentration camp, Newsweek 
reported that— 

Frisbees sailed. One group played soccer 
with a plastic water bottle. Songs soared .. . 
celebrities wandered about—Doctor Spock, ... 
and Abbie Hoffman. 


It seems as though Newsweek’s re- 
porters could not decide whether they 
were reporting Woodstock or Dachau. 
Can we be so bold as to suggest that this 
supposedly reputable newsmagazine is 
guilty of inconsistency and contradic- 
tion? 

Thus, this week’s readers of Newsweek 
are treated to the prospect of giving the 
nihilists a propaganda victory which 
they could not win in the streets of 
Washington, D.C. Newsweek has this 
technique fine-tuned, for it has con- 
sistently given the enemy in Indochina 
reportorial victories which Hanoi has 
never been able to achieve in combat. 

The truth lies somewhere other than 
on the pages of Newsweek. The truth is 
that the Washington police with military 
backup kept the city open, safe and oper- 
ating, and their patience deserves high 
praise. If it bothers Newsweek that peo- 
ple who would strangle the Government 
of the United States are mildly mis- 
treated, then I suggest that it consult 
with its bureau chiefs behind the iron 
curtain where police states are much 
more than “radical chic” in slick maga- 
zines. Nevertheless, there must have been 
some joy in Washington last week: The 
reporters from Tass were saved a lot of 
legwork—Newsweek did all their work 
for them. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S MESSAGE ON 
EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING 


(Mr. GROVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s message on education revenue 
sharing calls for reform in the pattern of 
Federal assistance to elementary and sec- 
ondary education which is long overdue. 
The existing patchwork quilt of Federal 
programs requires that State and local 
school officials devote a high percentage 
of their time to figuring out Federal 
guidelines and filling our Federal appli- 
cations. Flexible responses to the indi- 
vidual needs of their students are stifled 
as they try to fit educational programs 
into federally constructed compartments. 

One area of national concern—sup- 
porting materials and services—shows 
how ridiculous Federal categorical aid 
has become. Twelve existing Federal 
programs are proposed to be merged into 
a single area of assistance. Each of the 
12 carries with it its own planning, re- 
porting, and applications requirements. 
Each program distributes money among 
the States on the basis of some count of 
student population. Each provides that 
funds be distributed within the State by 
the State educational agency, according 
to relative needs of local educational 
agencies for the funds involved. Each 
requires separate planning and applica- 
tions to separate Federal officials. In fact, 
two Federal departments—Agriculture 
and HEW—are involved. 
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How much more sense it makes to al- 
low State officials to make a single plan 
for all these supporting services and ma- 
terials. This way, under the President’s 
proposal, funds could be allocated 
among the uses according to the State’s 
unique needs. The program would be 
shaped by State needs rather than Fed- 
eral dictates. 

Freed from all the existing paperwork, 
Federal and State officials would be able 
to spend a far greater proportion of their 
time on technical assistance to local 
school districts which sought such help. 
There is a great deal of expertise, both 
in our State educational agencies and in 
the U.S. Office of Education. All too often, 
this expertise is wasted as paper proc- 
essing becomes of primary importance 
in program administration. Elimination 
of the bulk of the paperwork would al- 
low such expertise to be taken advan- 
tage of. 

I applaud the President’s bold step to- 
ward reform and reshaping of the Fed- 
eral role in elementary and secondary 
education. It is long overdue—and it is 
badly needed. I urge my colleagues to 
support the Education Revenue Sharing 
Act. 


CANNONERO II AND SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD'S DRAFT AMENDMENT 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, during 


the past few weeks there have been sev- 
eral opinions by Washington Post writers 
which I question. I want to discuss two 
of them right now that I believe illus- 
trate the habit of the American people 
for making up their own mind. It is a 
good habit, too. 

A prederby sports page article in the 
Washington Post described Cannonero 
TI as a horse that had no business run- 
ning in the Louisville 3-year-old classic. 
Cannonero II was shrugged off by the 
Post’s sophisticated track expert before 
the Kentucky Derby because there was 
not enough information available on the 
colt that left Kentucky as a $1,200 year- 
ling and was trained and raced prin- 
cipally in the buyer’s country of Venezu- 
ela. Even after his come-from-behind 
victory the low regard of the Post’s ex- 
perts for Cannonero II continued right 
up to the Preakness. But the betting 
public, disregarding form sheets, experts, 
and prejudice against $1,200 Keeneland 
colts that sojourn for a time in Venezu- 
ela—that is the people—had made Can- 
nonero II the favorite. He not only won 
but set a new Preakness record. The pub- 
lic was right. The people had more vision 
and judgment than the experts. 

The faulty judgment on Cannonero 0 
and his contemporary 3-year-old thor- 
oughbreds by the Post’s sports expert was 
recently matched by the emotional reac- 
tion of the Post’s editorial writer to Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD’s amendment to 
the draft. 

Twenty-six years ago along with sev- 
eral million other GIs, I left the Euro- 
pean theater for home. 

Now, after more than a generation of 
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aid from the United States, European 
recovery has progressed so far that the 
Deutsche Mark has been adjusted up- 
ward in comparison to the dollar and the 
European Common Market has built up a 
solid and protective economy for them- 
selves to such a degree Britain is plead- 
ing to become a member. 

Yet, we still have 300,000 men and 
128 generals in Europe and we are stri- 
dently warned by the Post that reduc- 
tion of troops and expenditures in Eu- 
rope would be dangerous. It would be 
difficult for me to believe that in all of 
the NATO countries, none of which are 
engaged in the Vietnam war, that there 
are not enough men and generals to take 
over for part of our 300,000 troops and 
part of our 128 generals, which would 
still leave us with our share of the NATO 
alliance commitment. 

Senator MANSFIELD has with patience 
and persistence waited for four differ- 
ent Presidents to undertake the obviously 
logical step of trimming our forces in 
Europe to meet the changes in defense 
needs, and the pressing needs of our own 
country. 

We should continue the draft just to 
provide more than our share of troops for 
NATO? Just try to convince most Ameri- 
cans of that. 

We should continue to lose ground on 
the soundness of the dollar because of a 
continuous negative balance of trade ag- 
gravated by the $14 billion spent annually 
to support our European troops? Just 
try to convince ordinary Americans of 
that one. 

Rallying past Presidents, former Sec- 
retaries of State, and assorted former 
Cabinet officials, generals, and admirals 
to attempt to defeat the Mansfield 
amendment will not have any more 
impact on the American public than did 
the expert opinion which predicted Can- 
onero II would lose in the Preakness last 
Saturday. The ordinary people made him 
the favorite, and I believe the people of 
this country, who through the grace of 
God are often more blessed with more 
good judgment than our global planners, 
will agree with Senator MANSFIELD’s 
proposal. 

When Humpty Dumpty fell off the wall 
not even all the king’s men and all the 
king’s horses could put him back to- 
gether again. 

This country has perched on a high 
wall in Europe for 26 years after peace 
was established and its effect on our 
country and its economy cannot be ig- 
nored any longer. 

All of the living ex-Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of State and all the assorted 
generals, admirals, and officials that can 
be enlisted are not going to be able to 
issue enough statements to “put back 
together again” and remedy the damage 
which has already been done to our so- 
ciety and our economy by an overex- 
panded militarism, and almost exclusive 
reliance on soldiers and generals to en- 
force the peace, instead of using tech- 
niques of making peace. 

There is no finer example of needless 
inflation of militarism and military ex- 
penditures than our maintenance of 
those 300,000 soldiers and 128 generals 
on European soil in an era of ICBM’s and 
MIRV’s. 
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We should have scaled down this force 
long ago; if a 50-percent cut this year 
appears drastic it is only because the 
much larger reductions which should 
have been accomplished long ago in con- 
sultation with our Allies have not been 
made. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE 
HONORABLE HAROLD RUNNELS 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, before 
beginning my special order for this after- 
noon I should like to take this opportu- 
nity to announce to our colleagues that 
I called the office of our colleague from 
New Mexico, the Honorable HAROLD RUN- 
NELS, today, and I was delighted to learn 
that he is now out of the intensive care 
unit of the hospital at Bethesda and is 
improving and in excellent condition. He 
can now see visitors. I thought that 
might be of interest to our colleagues, 
to have this news of his recovery. 


REASON AND COMPASSION MUST BE 
USED IN REORDERING OF NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Roncario) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
no matter of my special order to- 

ay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 92d 
Congress has been assigned the most un- 
enviable of responsibilities, It must pre- 
side over the cessation of a war in Viet- 
nam which has claimed thousands of 
lives and deadened the spirit of so many 
Americans. 

At the same time, it must seek to re- 
store harmony here at home after an 
agonizing period of strife and self-doubt. 
Against this background of polarized 
emotions, it must proceed with reason 
and compassion in the reordering of na- 
tional priorities to confirm the respon- 
siveness of representative government. 

In the clamor for action, it must sense 
the most urgent pleas; and in the com- 
petition for resources, it must respond to 
the areas of gravest need. 

In one arena of domestic concern, 
there is the desperate appeal of the ur- 
ban-industrial areas for assistance to 
meet the demands of an overconcentra- 
tion of population. From rural America, 
there is an equally despairing report of 
communities wasting away, emptied by 
the attraction of the very cities already 
laboring under debilitating congestion. 

The problem was succinctly stated by 
the President when he noted: 


Vast areas of rural America have been 
emptied of people and promise while our 
central cities have become the most con- 
spicuous area of failure in American life. 
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In a confusing pattern of population 
movements, the central cities in the last 
decade have grown by only 1 percent, 
but their surrounding commmunities 
have increased by 28 percent, creating 
the monster known as suburban sprawl. 

In the same period, rural America, 
which holds about a third of the popula- 
tion and about half its poor, suffered 
population losses. An estimated 500 coun- 
ties in rural areas are experiencing a 
natural decrease in population. In the 
1970 census, the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia lost 
population. Wyoming grew by only seven- 
tenths of 1 percent; and the States of 
Maine, Montana, Iowa, and Mississippi 
registered a growth of less than 5 per- 
cent. 

The census confirms a trend which 
concentrates a majority of the popula- 
tion in 12 large metropolitan areas. With 
only 10 percent of the land, these dozen 
supercities will house over 70 percent of 
the people. Even more alarming is the 
fact that about half the population will 
live in one of three great metropolitan 
belts: Boston-Washington, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco-San 
Diego. 

Thus, from the core city to the smallest 
town, a sense of gloom prevails. The Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations summarized the sentiment in 
its 1968 study, “Urban and Rural Amer- 
ica: Policies for Future Growth”: 


The nation’s smaller communities outside 
of metropolitan areas will be increasingly by- 
passed by the economic mainstream and will 
also find it difficult to find enough jobs for 
all their residents and those in surrounding 
rural areas. Many rural areas will suffer from 
a further siphoning off of the young and 
able work force with a resultant greater con- 
centration of older and unskilled among those 
remaining and a continuing decline in the 
capacity of rural communities to support 
basic public services. 


The Commission was even more pessi- 
mistic in its appraisal of the cities: 


While the evidence is not conclusive, it 
may well be that increased size and‘ con- 
gestion will also take a net social and psy- 
chological toll in urban living conditions. 
The advantages of suburban areas in at- 
tracting new industry will continue to widen 
the gap between the economies of central 
cities and their surrounding neighbors, 
deepening the problems of many central 
cities. Continued concentration of urban 
growth in suburban and outlying areas fore- 
shadows a prolongation of development prac- 
tices, creating “urban sprawl,” the disorderly 
and wasteful use of land at the growing edge 
of urban areas. 


Increasingly, the problem has come to 
be defined, in its simplest terms, as pop- 
ulation maldistribution. As the 1970 Gov- 
ernors Conference concluded: 


There should be an adoption of a Na- 
tional Population Growth and Distribution 
Policy, developed in concert with state and 
local planning policies, to lessen the con- 
gestion and reduce pressure on the already 
overburdened resources of our cities, to of- 
fer opportunities for the free movement of 
all of our citizens, to realize their maximum 
potential, to match manpower and job train- 
ing programs with the needs for community 
development and to lessen the problems of 
transportation, environmental decay and so- 
cial service delivery that are not being ade- 
quately dealt with for today’s’ population. 
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Such a policy shall be consonant with a rural- 
urban balance of needs and regional poten- 
tials. 


Acting in response to the same general 
problem, the National League of Cities in 
its 1969 Congress of Cities in San Diego 
called for “a specific policy for the settle- 
ment of people throughout the Nation to 
balance the concentration of population 
among and within metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas while providing social 
and economic opportunities for all per- 
sons.” 

Against this impressive background of 
national problems, there is one urban 
area where the Congress has primary 
responsibility. In Washington, the Fed- 
eral City, and its adjoining suburbs, the 
Congress has a special concern. In a 
capital which Pierre L’Enfant envisioned 
as an exemplary center of government 
and arts, some of the most glaring ail- 
ments of city life are evident. 

As the consideration of District of Co- 
lumbia funding bills made clear last 
week, the problems of the Greater Wash- 
ington area defy exaggeration. 

A once beautiful countryside has be- 
come a wilderness of shopping centers, 
office buildings, apartment complexes, 
and parking lots. Peaceful woodlands are 
gouged up for superhighways and green 
pastures surrendered for super airports. 

With every new construction project, 
the beauty and charm of Washington 
diminishes. Old mansions are replaced by 
ugly office boxes and the sounds and 
fumes of traffic assault the senses. On 
many days, a smoke pall hangs over the 
city, aided with the noxious discharge of 
noisy jets. 

In the past decade, the metropolitan 
area's population growth was 38 percent, 
a rate exceeded only by Greater Los An- 
geles. Today, the population is estimated 
at 2.9 million; and it is projected to 
double by 1980. 

The area is expected to experience 
29,000 housing starts this year, the high- 
est number since the boom in the early 
1960’s. An estimated 14,000 apartment 
units will be started, an increase from 
the 9,200 begun in 1969 and the 11,000 
in 1970. 

Washington remains one of the great 
office-space markets of the Nation. In 
the last decade about 45 million square 
feet of office space was added in private 
and government buildings. During the 
coming decade, about 55 million square 
feet of office space will be added. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
tenant, leasing about 10.5 million square 
feet. Having crowded the District, it has 
now come to favor Virginia locations. 

This cramming of offices continues 
without any recognition of the danger 
signals of overcrowding. The congested 
traffic and strain on social services are 
warnings of even more serious problems. 
As Prof. Kenneth E. Watt, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, has 
pointed out, there are four general de- 
structive processes in higher population 
density: 

First, a growing competition for re- 
sources of all types; 

Second, a number of medical and be- 
havioral effects on individuals resulting 
from overcrowding; 
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Third, a breakdown of social processes 
in urban areas, defying the best efforts 
of harried public officials; and 

Fourth, the inexorable process of en- 
vironmental degradation. 

The accusations about Federal build- 
ing and leasing will be resented, of 
course, and seen as a threat to the econ- 
omy of this area. I would submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that Washington’s economy 
will be better off without any more 
strains from Federal office construction. 

If the time has come to declare a 
moratorium on office building for Fed- 
eral agencies in this area, and if some 
dispersal of existing offices were effected, 
where could they go? 

Returning to the problem of population 
maldistribution, there are several alter- 
natives. An ambitious program of new 
cities, beginning with Federal offices, 
could be attempted, but the costs would 
be great. An effort could be made to 
transform rural areas by encouraging the 
massive relocation of industry, but this 
avenue would be even more difficult to 
pursue. A third possibility, and one I 
favor, is to foster growth in moderate- 
sized communities in nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Without setting fixed limits, a com- 
munity from 10,000 or 20,000 to a half 
million would be the logical place to 
absorb the influx of population from con- 
gested urban areas. These are the com- 
munities which would welcome growth 
and which could accommodate increases 
without impairing the physical or social 
environment. 

In the 21st century, where would we 
like to see growth come? In any one of 
a number of areas where the economy 
is declining or barely holding on, in any 
one of a score of States where the revival 
of one or two communities could revive 
the economy of the entire surrounding 
area. 

Are there any examples we can turn to 
in weighing the possibility of dispersal? 
I would note that during the Second 
World War, no less than 40 Government 
agencies with 42,000 employees were 
moved out of Washington to some 23 
cities. Deputy Public Buildings Commis- 
sioner R. C. Jennings testified in 1946 
that there was no resulting loss of 
efficiency. He said—and I use his 
phrase—that the move was “beneficial to 
the individual employee.” 

With the end of the war, the force of 
tradition and lack of imagination per- 
mitted the return of all the employees in 
time for the postwar boom in Govern- 
ment office building. 

That dispersal was occasioned by the 
threat of war. Today, the threat of en- 
vironmental destruction and social chaos 
is equally compelling, but nothing has 
been done. 

There have been several heartening 
examples of locating Federal complexes 
outside the Washington area in a manner 
beneficial to the country and to the com- 
munities involved. Two of these examples 
occur in Colorado: the Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs and the Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research 
at Boulder. 

_Let me digress for just a minute. The 
next time you are driving around, or 
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should be in the congestion of the cam- 
pus of George Washington University, a 
fine American institution located in the 
heart of the District of Columbia, look 
around and see what you see, and then 
liken it to a campus that is eight miles 
long in the foothills of the Rockies, the 
campus of the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
and then ask yourself which place is go- 
ing to give our young Americans, your 
children and mine, the best environment 
for education, the best opportunity for 
leadership in a nation that so needs this 
leadership in our young. 

Architect I. M. Pei, who designed the 
Research Center, wisely concluded he 
could not fight the Rockies, so he joined 
them and produced a complex which 
harmonizes in scale and color with the 
rugged Flatirons. The plateau affords 
ample room for parking facilities, recre- 
ation grounds and housing. 

The impressiveness of the Center 
would be lost in Washington. Crowded 
among the gray beehives, it could offer 
no distant vistas, no grand landscape, ex- 
cept the bleak walls of another building 
and the metallic pools of parking lots. 

An even more dramatic example is the 
Academy in Colorado Springs. Designed 
by Skidmore, Ownings & Merrill of Chi- 
cago, the buildings are of striking sim- 
plicity, with glassed-in exterior galleries 
affording a constant view of the west- 
ward mountains and eastward plains. 
Over it all lifts the mighty bulk of Pike’s 
Peak. The open rangeland has room for 
whole future towns to house the training 
staff and personnel. 

In this context of harmonious and 
beneficial placement, it is especially baf- 
fling to understand the justification for 
the location of the new Consolidated 
Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center in Beltsville, Md. 

Initially approved as a Secret Service 
training center in 1965, it was estimated 
then to cost $1,349,000. 

When a revised, second prospectus was 
submitted and approved in 1969, the proj- 
ect was designated as a Federal law en- 
forcement training center, and the price 
tag was now set at $18,073,000. 

In the third prospectus, the project 
is termed a Consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center, and the 
estimated cost has leaped to $52,664,000. 

Aside from the consternation of sky- 
rocketing cost estimates is the funda- 
mental question of location. In the most 
recent report, on Project No. 19-0049, 
the planners indicate that during the 
second stage the question of regional 
offices came up. I would like to quote the 
prospectus on this point: 

Since trainees would be recruited from 
all over the United States, consideration was 
given to establishment of two or more re- 
gional centers. This was considered imprac- 
tical, and a concept of a joint training center 
sharing an estimated cost of $18,073,000 was 
presented in the second prospectus. 

An estimated $1,967,000 has already 
been obligated for the construction of 
outdoor firing ranges and a motorcade 
training area, as well as for master plan- 
ning and design of parts of the Beltsville 
facility. 

Mr. MEDCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RONCALIO. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr, MELCHER). 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to support the suggestions of my 
distinguished friend from Wyoming that 
the Congress refuse to support any au- 
thorization or appropriation for con- 
struction of additional Government of- 
fices, public or private, in this immediate 
area. 

Earlier this year, when my colleague 
protested proposed movement of the 
Army Materiel Command from Washing- 
ton National Airport to Alexandria, I 
took the liberty of suggesting that the 
Army consider relocating this headquar- 
ters at the deactivated Glasgow Air Force 
Base near Glasgow, Mont., where the 
Government has a very large complex of 
buildings standing idle. The offer was 
declined by the Army despite the serious 
implications of increasing congestion 
and pollution that comes with it here. I 
should like to include in the Recorp at 
this point the editorial response of the 
Billings, Mont., Gazette in its March 3, 
1971, issue, to that suggestion: 

New HOPE FOR GLASGOW 

Rep. John Melcher has the best idea yet 
for future use of the retired Glasgow Air 
Force Base. 

He wants the Pentagon to put it back to 
use as part of the military. 

Melcher’s suggestion is that the U.S. Army 
transfer its Army Materiel Command to 
Glasgow AFB instead of erecting new bulld- 
ings in the already congested Washington, 
D.C. area. 

Glasgow AFB is no more remote on today’s 
communications timetables than are Stra- 
tegic Air Command headquarters in Nebraska 
or North American Air Defense headquarters 
in Colorado Springs. 

No one is further away than a telephone 
these days. Jet travel, for which Glasgow 
AFB is admirably equipped, makes for eye- 
ball-to-eyeball confrontation faster than a 
crosstown cab ride. 

Although they probably won't take such a 
suggestion, the U.S. Army would find those 
lucky persons transferred to Glasgow away 
from the polluted, jammed capital would 
soon feel themselves to be the chosen people. 

But no, it won't happen. Too sensible. 


Mr. Speaker, it is entirely sensible that 
we consider moving agencies to our less 
populated areas. In Montana, we have 
blue sky that is not chopped off by a con- 
crete skyline, some air that is so clean 
you cannot see it, imposing landscape, 
some arctic-cold rushing streams to dip 
into for a drink. We have solitude, too, 
something that is hard to find in this 
town. In Montana, a man can get off work 
and take a vacation before the sun sets. 
He can take a short drive, catch a few 
trout in a meandering stream and be 
home in time to watch the late broadcast 
of the same news that we hear in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

No area of the United States is remote 
in this modern day. Electronic devices 
keep us in instantaneous contact with 
offices thousands of miles away. Distance 
is not a handicap to dispersal. 

The improved environment of which I 
have spoken is not a light or facetious 
argument. I am sure that students of 
human behavior and functioning will at- 
test that an improved environment im- 
proves both the quantity and the quality 
of the work which everyone of us do. 
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The way to escape metro problems of 
transportation, the way to escape con- 
centrated pollution of land, air, and wa- 
ter, the way to a better life for everyone 
involved is dispersal over the land. 

And the way to start such a move- 
ment is for the Government which is so 
concerned about the problems of popula- 
tion concentration to start spreading it- 
self to areas where the problems of over- 
concentration do not exist. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Montana very much for his 
valued remarks. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, the 
evolution of American government in 
the nearly 200 years since we declared 
our independence has had its ups and 
downs. All, I am sure, would agree that 
we have been one of the most admired 
and emulated countries in the history of 
mankind as we have set about the busi- 
ness of making the concept of democ- 
racy work. There is a trend, however, in 
our contemporary government that has 
been most disturbing to many. That 
trend is the increasing concentration of 
Government facilities and personnel in 
the Greater Washington area. 

This trend is disturbing for several 
reasons. For one thing, as the popula- 
tion moves to the West, the concentra- 
tions of people become further removed 
from their center of government. Yet 
the concept of democracy is based on the 
premise that the people can govern 
themselves and keep track of what that 
Government is doing. This geographical 
isolation from their Government means 
that those people who do have business 
to conduct with the Government must 
endure that additional expense of travel 
to make their case before that Govern- 
ment. Further, there is the danger that 
that Government will more easily tend 
to act as a force unto its own interest 
rather than to the interest of the people 
it serves when those people are far re- 
moved from the Government. 

In addition to these problems, there 
are the difficulties one encounters when- 
ever a large number of people are con- 
gregated in one area. Washington is a 
beautiful city. But it is already facing 
the problems of all large metropolitan 
areas. It is struggling to provide services 
to more and more people. It is strangling 
on population. In these days of environ- 
mental concern, we are increasingly 
aware that the greatest problem is that 
of people. And the more people we bring 
together in one area, the larger the prob- 
lems of pollution become. 

The dispersal and redistribution of 
Government services, facilities, and per- 
sonnel is sound both on grounds of com- 
mitment to our form of government 
and on grounds of preserving the Wash- 
ington area from further environmental 
hazards. Placing Government facilities 
in smaller and middle-sized communities 
throughout the Nation would both sta- 
bilize the rural to urban population mi- 
gration that we have been experiencing 
and bring back government closer to 
the people. The former would help solve 
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problems of urbanization and the latter 
revitalize our democracy. 

Thomas Jefferson once said something 
to the effect that no government unit 
should have to deal with an area larger 
than 6 square miles. I think we would 
recognize that in our day and age such 
a goal would not be feasible. But we must 
guard against moving to the opposite 
extreme. The danger of today is not a 
government that is too little, but one 
that is too big. 

I would like to strongly commend my 
colleague from Wyoming, Teno Ron- 
caLIo, for organizing this special order 
today and compliment the large number 
of my colleagues for taking part. I know 
that this problem has been one of TEeno’s 
central concerns for some time. On Feb- 
ruary 12 of this year, the Rapid City 
Journal, the newspaper with the largest 
circulation in the district I am honored 
to represent, published an editorial en- 
titled “Western States Would Be Glad 
To Take a Piece of Washington,” This 
editorial discusses the efforts of Teno to 
encourage dispersal and relocation of 
Government facilities. I would like to 
add this editorial and an analysis of 
the problem to my comments at this 
point: 

WESTERN STATES WOULD BE Giap To TAKE 
A PIECE OF WASHINGTON 

U.S. Congressman Teno Roncalio of 
Wyoming may not get too far just now with 
a complaint about federal government being 
shut up in Washington, D.C. But if the 
nation’s capital continues to become more 
congested and less tolerable, the time may 
come for Roncalio’s idea that government 
should get some fresh air and arm room by 
moving out into the wide open spaces. 

Roncalio suggested that government dis- 
perse and escape the clutter and claustro- 
phobia that was evident to him after a four- 
year absence from Washington as a law- 
maker. Previously it took him only 20 to 25 
minutes to drive from his home in McLean, 
Va. to the Capitol. Now it takes him twice 
that long. 

As evidence of the ability of government 
to function effectively outside Washington, 
Roncalio points to President Nixon, “Using 
jet planes, he can do his job any place... 
He can fiy to Florida in less time than it 
took Teddy Roosevelt to drive his Franklin 
to work.” 

Taking up the idea, a Tennessee editor 
said it has merit. Many governmental agen- 
cies now stacked up in Washington could 
be moved to other parts of the country with- 
out any loss of communication with the 
total structure. Probably their departure 
wouldn’t be noticed. 

This would achieve two purposes: It 
would relieve some of the congestion in 
Washington and it would benefit the areas 
to which the agencies moved. 

Wyoming has much unused space. So do 
the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Arizona, Utah 
and Nevada. For that matter, Tennessee 
probably could accommodate some of these 
agencies, too. 

Congressmen from open-space states such 
as ours might find this idea a suitable sub- 
stitute to President Nixon’s revenue sharing 
plan. A small chunk of the federal govern- 
ment relocated here out of Washington, D.C., 
might easily be worth the $20 million or so 
that South Dakota would be entitled to 
under the revenue sharing scheme. 


ANALYSIS 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Because of run-away centralization of 
Government facilities in the Greater Wash- 
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ington area, the physical and social environ- 
ment of the National Capital is being de- 
stroyed, and with it, the capacity for good 
government. 

LONG RANGE GOAL 

Dispersal of physical plant and redistri- 
bution of government employees to safeguard 
the environment of Washington, make agen- 
cles more responsive to the people and con- 
tribute to the revitalization of small and 
middle-sized communities in areas which 
have suffered from out-migration. 

EXAMPLES 

The Wrong Approach—Locating the FBI 
building smack on Pennsylvania Avenue! 
The proposal to locate the Secret Service 
Academy in Beltsville, Maryland, 

The Right Approach—The United States 
Air Force Academy located in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATIVE EFFORT 

Beginning in 1937, with the Browlow Com- 
mission's report, the Federal Government has 
been continually studying reorganization 
proposals. Despite this concern, no coherent 
policy on dispersal of Government facilities 
has ever been produced. 

SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 

1. Resolution expressing sentiment of Con- 
gress that any reorganization plan must in- 
clude dispersal and decentralization. 

2. Creation of a Special Joint Committee to 
formulate criteria to govern selection of sites 
for new installations. 

3. A firm refusal to support any authoriza- 
tion or appropriation which carries with it 
the construction of additional government 
offices or private buildings to be leased to 
G.S.A. in the Greater Washington area. 

4. Prepare for the onslaught of the Wash- 
ington Post, the Evening Star, the Board of 
Trade, and local institutions who will wrong- 
fully conclude that the plan will do them 
economic damage. 


Mr. RONCALIO. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Roncatrio) for calling the at- 
tention of this body to the fact that this 
country still has countless thousands of 
square miles of wide-open spaces. 

Many of us, it seems, tend to forget 
that America extends beyond the sub- 
urbs. For some unknown reason, we seem 
to think that government, businesses, 
and industry must crowd into the popu- 
lation centers. However, in this age of 
instant communications, the reasons 
which once dictated such a policy no 
longer exist. 

One of Tennessee’s fine newspapers, 
the Johnson City Press-Chronicle, re- 
cently took notice of these facts, and 
commended Mr. Roncatio in an edi- 
torial for his interest in decentralizing 
our National Government. If I may, I 
would like to read that editorial at this 
time: 

Let GOVERNMENT BREATHE 

In these days of instantaneous communica- 
tions, must the government keep itself shut 
up in Washington? 

Why shouldn't it de-congest—disperse— 
escape the clutter and claustrophobia of the 
District of Columbia? 

A Wyoming congressman, Teno Roncalio, 
returning to Washington after an absence of 
four years, is appalled at the increase in 
sprawl and “ugliness,” 

Aghast at the close-up construction and 
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crowding he sees all around, Roncalio ex- 
presses doubt government can function effec- 
tively in such an environment. 

When he was last in Washington it took 
him only 20 to 25 minutes to drive from his 
home in McLean, Va., to the Capitol, he 
says. Now it takes him twice that long. 

As evidence of the ability of government to 
function effectively outside Washington, 
Roncalio points to President Nixon. “Using 
jet planes, he can do his job any place... 
He can fiy to Florida in less time than it took 
Teddy Roosevelt to drive his Franklin to 
work.” 

So why shouldn't government get some 
fresh air and arm room by moving out into 
the wide open sapces? he asks. 

Granting that Roncalio is thinking of his 
home state, which has only three residents 
per square mile, his suggestion nevertheless 
has obvious merit. Many governmental agen- 
cies now stacked up in Washington could be 
moved to other parts of the country without 
any loss of communication with the total 
structure. Probably their departure wouldn't 
be noticed. 

This would achieve two purposes: It would 
Telieve some of the congestion in Wash- 
ington and it would benefit the areas to 
which the agencies moved. 

Wyoming has much unused . So do 
Montana, Idaho, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 
the Dakotas. 

But a dispersal by government should not 
be directed toward these states alone. Ten- 
nessee and other Southern states ought to 
come in for consideration. Tennessee, in par- 
ticular, has the advantage of not being as far 
Temoved from Washington as the Western 
states. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to express my 
agreement with the statement made in 
this editorial as well as with the com- 
ments concerning the gentleman from 
Wyoming, who was kind enough to yield 
this time for me. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. I am grateful to 
him for his observations. 

In support of what was stated by the 
gentleman from South Dakota earlier, I 
noticed in the May 15 issue of the Wash- 
ington Star that— 

The District Government has quietly be- 
gun issuing major building permits again 
after a 10-week freeze which cast uncertainty 
on the future of more than $100 million of 
construction currently under way in the city. 


The reason the construction permits 
were canceled was the fact that the city 
sewers could no longer handle the addi- 
tional load. The storm and sanitary 
sewers were already filled. But they are 
building the $100 million of new build- 
ings anyway. 

I was amused a moment ago by a 
remark of my esteemed friend and 
valued colleague, the gentleman from 
California, Don H. CLAUSEN. He said 
that the same subject was discussed in 
a speech that other Members, including 
himself, made some 6 or 7 years ago. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that 10 years ago the Committee on 
Government Operations of the House, 
with the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HoLIFIELD) and those who served with 
him, particularly the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss), did excellent 
work in this same field. Maybe the time 
has now come. Maybe it is an idea whose 
time has arrived. 

In view of the splendid success of the 
Air Force Academy location in Colorado 
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Springs, how could the idea of a regional 
center be so summarily dismissed? In- 
deed, why was not a location somewhere 
in the West selected? 

The consolidated center will serve 
personnel from the Departments of 
Justice, Treasury, Interior, Post Office, 
and State. While I admit that the train- 
ing of the zoo police and Smithsonian 
guards is an area concern, why should 
this facility be crammed into an area 
already overflowing with the milk and 
honey of Federal construction? 

I cannot imagine a worse possible site, 
unless that would be in downtown Wash- 
ington, But, then, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The Consolidated Training Center 
could have been located in any one of 
30 States which would gladly have made 
land available and could have shown a 
greater capacity for absorbing the per- 
sonnel. 

If we are serious about safeguarding 
the historic beauty of this area, and its 
capacity to house effective government, 
then we are going to have to vote against 
these kinds of proposals. 

Congress will have to take the initia- 
tive. Deployment and dispersal have to 
be the new watchwords on the Potomac. 

I recognize that this is trying to lock 
the barn door after the horse got away. 
What I am asking is that we begin tak- 
ing more care in locking the door. 

In appealing to my colleagues to level 
off Federal construction in this area, I 
am not espousing a lost cause. There 
have been a few encouraging signs. I 
was gratified to learn last week that the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Transportation decided not to reprogram 
funds for the tracked air cushion vehicle 
project from McLean to Dulles Airport. 

On February 23, I noted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the irony of two 
newspaper articles on this subject. One 
reported the possibility the Government 
would sell Dulles; the other noted the 
awarding of contracts for a tracked air 
cushion vehicle project to connect Mc- 
Lean and the airport. 

At that time, I questioned the wisdom 
of the Government improving access to 
an airport it might sell in the near future 
and the wisdom of speeding transit along 
one of the few adequate highway connec- 
tions in the area. In any event, the effort 
should have been directed to solving the 
transit problem between McLean and 
downtown Washington. 

My objections were based on the en- 
vironmental effects of yet another con- 
struction project in this area. Secretary 
of Transportation John Volpe informs 
me that several other Members had ob- 
jections to this project. I do not know 
their reasons, though I suspect they were 
based more on the economics involved. I 
do think that in this case—and in oth- 
ers—good economics and good ecology go 
hand in hand in the fight against the 
Washington area building mania. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that Secretary of the Interior R. C. 
B. Morton will spend from 4 to 6 weeks 
this coming summer at Denver. Secre- 
tary Morton said that it would put the 
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Secretary closer to the Department of 
Interior’s projects. 

Two months ago at a White House 
briefing the President handed a congres- 
sional delegation a publication entitled 
“Highlights of Executive Reorganization. 
Reform for the 70’s Renewal.” 

I submit that reform or renewal can- 
not be accomplished unless dispersal and 
deployment are added to the 1970’s pro- 
gram, if America is to overcome this 
problem, 

One thing is clear from these exam- 
ples, and that is the necessity to orga- 
nize the effort to establish a coherent, 
continuing policy to end the Government 
building boom here and to encourage the 
dispersal of agencies wherever practi- 
cable. 

In the past 20 years, Presidential task 
forces have been studying the problem 
of governmental reorganization. Presi- 
ident Truman began the effort. President 
Eisenhower appointed the Rockefeller 
Committee; President Kennedy, the 
Price Task Force; President Johnson, 
the Heinemann Task Force; and, most 
recently, President Nixon has drawn on 
the recommendations of the Ash Council. 

And yet, in that same period the num- 
ber of Cabinet departments has increased 
from nine to 12 and the major independ- 
ent agenices from 27 to 41. The number 
of domestic programs has expanded ten- 
fold to over 1,400. The major benefi- 
ciary—or should I say casualty—of this 
expanded Government has been the 
Greater Washington area. 

I believe that Congress has to take 
steps to insure that governmental reor- 
ganization is linked to some program 
providing for dispersal of offices which 
can operate with equal or increased effi- 
ciency outside the Washington area. 

Unless reorganization is linked with 
decentralization and dispersal, the net 
effect will be a shuffling of titles in the 
crowded mass of Washington offices. 

A decade ago, this important link was 
established by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Reuss), who conducted an 
extraordinary study into the deteriora- 
panel of the Capital and introduced H.R. 
8284. 

His bill would have amended the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act of 1949 to provide an orderly 
program of decentralization and reloca- 
tion of facilities and personnel of execu- 
tive agencies. 

Although the House did not have an 
opportunity to vote on this bill, I think 
a reexamination of its language would 
be instructive. 

As a prelude to the new article to the 
1949 act, Mr. Reuss proposed a statement 
of purpose. I cannot improve on the 
clarity and urgency of his appeal. I 
would only remind you that these words 
were written in 1961. As you hear them, 
keep in mind the effect of 10 years of 
inaction on his appeal: 

For the Recorp, here is the statement 
of purpose in its entirety: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the unnecessary concentration of Fed- 
eral facilities and personnel in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area impairs the efficiency 
of functions which must be carried on in the 
Capital; that the vast expansion of popula- 
tion in the Washington metropolitan area 
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now projected on the basis of a continuation 
of past policies will so overburden the re- 
maining available capacity of the Potomac 
River for water supply and sewage disposal 
as to create severe economic dislocations and 
grave public health problems and will seri- 
ously impair or totally destroy the recreation 
and esthetic values of the river; that such 
concentration will create intolerable conges- 
tion of transportation facilities or, alterna- 
tively, will require such enormous expansion 
of such facilities as to render it impossible 
to enhance or even preserve historical and 
esthetic values in the national capital; and 
that a firm, Government-wide policy of relo- 
cation and decentralization is required in 
order to avoid further concentration and to 
remedy the ill effects of past failure to con- 
sider the interests of the country as a whole 
and the Government as a whole in the loca- 
tion of Federal facilities, 


When that statement was drafted, the 
Washington area had a population of 2 
million. There are another 900,000 peo- 
ple here today, and the resulting con- 
dition gives painful pertinence to the 
question Mr. Reuss asked 10 years ago: 

What shall it profit Metropolitan Wash- 
ington if it gains 5 million souls by the year 
2000 and loses its own soul in the process? 


The problem today forbids speaking 
of the gain of a million or 2 million resi- 
dents as profitable, under any kind of 
standard. The cost of increased construc- 
tion—in physical and human terms—is 
simply too high, 

As Members of Congress, we have a 
special responsibility to this city and to 
the environment it provides for good gov- 
ernment. In a small, but significant way, 
we can help Washington and the Nation 
by pointing the way to a more beneficial 
distribution of population. 

We can do it today by focusing atten- 
tion on the problem. We can do it by pre- 
venting the occurrence of another mas- 
sive Federal training center in a Mary- 
land suburb. We can support that goal by 
refusing to support any appropriation of 
authorization that carries with it funds 
for further Federal construction here. 

I would hope that Congress will exam- 
ine this problem and consider the pos- 
sibility of establishing a select special 
joint committee to reopen the questions 
Mr. Reuss raised a decade ago. If this 
committee could conduct hearings on the 
problem and meet with the General Serv- 
ices Administration to consider new cri- 
teria in site selection, we could show 
progress and not mere promises. 

I believe this issue has got to be aired. 
I am asking for the most direct approach 
and one uniquely suited to this Cham- 
ber—the tying of the purse strings on any 
more Federal buildings in this metropoli- 
tan area. 

While this moratorium is in effect, we 
could develop more logical standards for 
location of installations, standards which 
will take all of the States into considera- 
tion and offer the best phase in a sane 
policy of population redistribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to thank 
the Members of the House who took 
part in this special order. I express the 
hope that each continue this effort, by 
voting against any appropriation carry- 
ing with it plans for funds or studies for 
the construction of Federal buildings in 
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the District of Columbia or an area 50 
miles around its boundaries. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent urban crisis is probably the greatest 
peacetime crisis that our Nation has 
ever faced. Too many of our large cities 
were not designed to handle the amount 
of people they now contain. The human 
animal is probably the most adaptive 
of all earthly creatures and yet our big 
cities are experiencing the human prob- 
lems of crime, alienation, indifference, 
and lack of jobs. The technical problems 
of increasing air and water contamina- 
tion, overburdened and inadequate trans- 
portation systems, and lack of adequate 
housing also contribute to the human 
problems of big cities. 

No one group of professional people 
can solve the problem. Too often in the 
past problems were looked at in segments 
rather than as a whole. The city is an 
expression of man writ large. If man is 
a creature who naturally desires health, 
then how can rats, filthy streets, and un- 
treated sewage be justified? If man is a 
creature who likes beauty then how can 
the present haphazard design of cities 
be tolerated? If man is a creature who 
likes to participate in sports and other 
physical activities then how can you ex- 
plain cementing up every bit of available 
space with a building? If man is by na- 
ture a social creature then how can a 
city which alienates him from his fel- 
lows be tolerated? If man is a creature 
who exchanges goods then how can a 
transportation system be tolerated that 
inhibits the movement of men and 
goods? If man is a creature of justice 
then how can a city be tolerated where 
crime is so widespread that it denies him 
his rights? 

The present condition of many of our 
large cities clearly demonstrates, that 
whatever they were designed for, they 
were not designed for men. If the present 
situation is not attacked both in its 
symptoms and causes I believe that we 
will witness an ever-accelerating decline 
in American civilization. To attack symp- 
toms would mean abating pollution 
from point sources, installing more con- 
ventional sewage control plants, and re- 
Stricting private transportation in some 
way. But this would only go to the effects 
of the problem. A more long-range solu- 
tion would involve recycling wastes. 

There is another long-range solution 
that will minimize the impending social 
crisis which excessive overcrowding re- 
sults in, and that is simply keeping peo- 
ple in the rural and semirural areas of 
the country. Life in most towns can be 
made much more attractive to people 
if goods and services are there to at- 
tract them. I first learned this when I 
was a teacher in the St. Louis County, 
Minn., rural school system. Over the 
years since I have been in Congress, I 
have worked hard to promote economic 
development in rural and semirural 
areas. I had the privilege of coauthoring 
the initial ARA bill with our former 
colleague Al Raines, of Alabama, and 
then-Senator Paul Douglas. In 1962, I 
authored and got enacted into law the 
first Accelerated Public Works Act which 


gave many local communities the op- 
portunity to build the community facili- 
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ties necessary to attract industry. In 
1965, I authored legislation to combine 
the APW program with ARA, the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 which created the Economic De- 
velopment Agency and the various 
economic development commissions. 

More recently, in the APW Act of 1971, 
which the House passed with overwhelm- 
ing support less than a month ago, 
authorization was included for $2 bil- 
lion in public works projects which, for 
the first time, will provide grants of up 
to 100 percent in certain hard hit areas. 
This will provide a tremendous incentive 
for economic development in rural 
America. The bill also provides for a 2- 
year extension of EDA and the Regional 
Commissions, and a 4-year extension of 
the highly successful Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. 

I intend to see that the Committee on 
Public Works makes a special effort to 
see what it can do to alleviate the prob- 
lem of overcrowding in our cities. The 
1970 Federal Highway Act provides for 
regional development center highways 
and I hope that this will be continued in 
future highway programs. 

But much more needs to be done. 
Cities and especially the suburbs grew at 
phenomenal rates while many rural 
counties lost or are losing population. My 
own Eighth District in northeastern 
Minnesota went from 397,000 in 1960 to 
390,000 in 1970. If present growth rates 
and patterns continue the year 2000 will 
find 85 percent of our people jammed to- 
gether on about 15 percent of the land. 
Every problem that we now have will be 
magnified to a point beyond which we 
cannot imagine. It staggers the imagina- 
tion to contemplate what life would be 
like if 85 percent of our population were 
faced with the problems of a New York 
City. 

Ways must be found to decentralize 
our population and minimize the con- 
stant growth of our seaboard cities and 
other inland islands of population. Gov- 
ernment itself should lead the way by de- 
centralizing itself. This does not mean 
that governmental authority should be 
relinquished but rather that not every 
Federal Government endeavor need take 
place only with a legion of office work- 
ers located in the Washington, D.C., area. 
TVA is an excellent example of this. Out 
of 25,000 employees they have only four 
in Washington, D.C. With the availabil- 
ity of electronic communications equip- 
ment is there any reason why so much of 
the Federal Government is located in 
Washington? I think not. Following a 
study made under the Johnson adminis- 
tration, President Nixon divided the 
country into 10 administrative regions. 
But, unfortunately, his proposals for the 
restructuring of the Government do not 
involve any major proposals for decen- 
tralizing the location of the operations 
of Government. 

The unfortunate thing will be that our 
descendants will have to pay for our in- 
action. I want to emphasize again, that 
unless we act soon, the growing urban 
sprawl may preclude successful future 


action. Small steps have been taken such 
as title CX of the 1970 Agriculture Act 
which requires that the Agriculture De- 
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partment send reports to inform Con- 
gress as to just what is being done to im- 
prove the quality of rural life by other 
agencies of the Government. House pas- 
sage of H.R. 7, the rural telephone bank 
bill, was also a step in this direction. But 
we in Congress need to make these small 
steps giant ones toward achieving a true 
life of quality in America. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years it has been generally conceded that 
one of the major causes of the problems 
gripping American cities is congestion. 
We need look no further than the city of 
Washington and its surrounding metro- 
politan area for graphic evidence of how 
congestion threatens to strangle our 
great urban centers. Yet, despite this evi- 
dence, the Federal Government—the 
major employer in this area—continues 
to build more facilities in the Washing- 
ton area, compounding the congestion 
and giving this once beautiful city more 
cars, more pollution, and more blight. 

The time has come for the Congress 
and the executive branch to reverse this 
trend and begin to decentralize the facil- 
ities of the Federal Government. By em- 
barking on such a program of decen- 
tralization, the Government would do 
much to improve both the physical and 
social environment of the National Capi- 
tal. Modern communications and trans- 
portation methods make further central- 
ization of physical facilities unnecessary 
for good management. Several farsighted 
leaders in private industry have already 
recognized this by moving their national 
headquarters from the congestion of New 
York and other cities to areas offering 
better working and living conditions for 
their employees. 

Decentralization of Government facili- 
ties would have two other beneficial ef- 
fects: It would bring the agencies of the 
Government closer to the people, and 
hopefully make them more responsive. 
Moreover, it would provide economic op- 
portunity to many of our smaller com- 
munities, thereby reducing the migratio2 
of so many of our citizens to the cities. I 
am happy to lend my full support to the 
proposals for decentralization by the 
gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Ron- 
CALIO). 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the statements and position of my col- 
league from Wyoming. Last week, this 
body spent some time considering the 
transportation needs for our Capital 
City. The urgency of the deliberations 
and the concern generated are strong evi- 
dence of the problems which come with 
congestion in urban areas. None of us 
here needs to be reminded of the press 
of people filling the highways, polluting 
the air, using the land, and making de- 
mands on the facilities and resources of 
the Nation’s Capital. We see these 
problems every day; and apart from its 
effects on the physical plants of our 
cities, overcrowding has serious emotion- 
al and psychological sequences for hu- 
man beings. 

The Congress is, also, regularly con- 
cerned with saving money. When one 
considers the costs of land and construc- 
tion in the Washington area, it makes 
good sense in terms of economy in Gov- 
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ernment to seek ways to place facilities 
elsewhere. With modern communica- 
tions like closed-circuit television and 
immediate transmission of data and doc- 
uments, in addition to the traditional 
telephones and rapid mail service, the 
separation of any agency from the seat 
of government has few, if any disad- 
vantages in terms of efficiency. Indeed, 
for many agencies there may be a dis- 
tinct advantage in bringing them closer 
to the people they serve. 

For those of us who live in the less 
populous States of the West, the pro- 
posal has special appeal. We are aware 
of vast amounts of land, much of it 
already federally owned, which would be 
available to house agencies. Additionally, 
we are convinced that employees would 
be happier in our areas. In Utah, for ex- 
ample, housing costs are less, leaving 
more individual income for other pur- 
poses. We have virtually every kind of 
outdoor recreation, within minutes of 
population centers. Utah contains a wide 
variety of scenic beauty, and in addition, 
our people have access to a wide range of 
cultural activities. Crime and pollution 
rates are lower, and educational oppor- 
tunities for our people are high. 

We are now asking more of govern- 
mental programs than that they accom- 
plish the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. Among other things, we seek to 
insure that, in accomplishing their goals, 
they protect the environment. It seems 
to me that one of the environmental con- 
siderations which should receive serious 
attention when we consider placing an 
agency is the extent to which we in- 
crease congestion, not only in Washing- 
ton, but in any area where a proposed 
Government facility is to be installed. 

In addition to avoiding congestion and 
other adverse consequences of Govern- 
ment operations, we should also examine 
proposed placements of Government ac- 
tivities with a view to the benefits they 
might bring to an area in terms of over- 
all development. Obviously an installa- 
tion may be of more benefit to one area 
than to another. Proper placement of 
Government agencies might well reduce 
the demands upon other governmental 
programs. 

Utah has many examples of efficient 
Government operations. Hill Air Force 
Base and Defense Depot, Ogden, are 
highly efficient installations located upon 
ample land area with adequate local 
housing available to employees of all 
income levels. The Western States Serv- 
ice Center for the IRS has meant a great 
deal to Ogden, Utah, an area facing seri- 
ous employment problems, and the work 
handled at the Western States Center 
has proved highly satisfactory to IRS; 
it certainly made sense to locate that 
facility in Utah rather than in a popu- 
lous city in California. 

Relocation and decentralization is not 
new. It was necessary during World War 
II, and was accomplished, for the most 


part, without serious impairment of the 
governmental services involved. Now, the 


decentralization should be even more 
practical because of the increased speed 
and variety of transportation and com- 
munication. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that Represent- 
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ative Roncatio has performed an im- 
portant service in raising this issue be- 
fore the House. I should like to include 
in my remarks, an editorial from the 
Ogden Standard Examiner of January 9, 
1971, commending the Congressman for 
his efforts: 
RONCALIO Asks: Move AGENCIES WEST 


Teno Roncalio, 54-year-old former news- 
paperman, is back in Washington, after an 
absence of four years, as Wyoming’s lone 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Rep. Ronealio, who left the House in 1966 
to bid—unsuccessfully—for the Senate, was 
appalled by what has happened to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and vicinity during the 
four years he’s been gone. 

The congestion, he said, was causing utter 
chaos. And as more buildings are built, the 
crowding becomes worse. 

“Something must be done about the hope- 
lessness, apathy, ugliness, the monstrous dis- 
grace,” he declared. 

His solution—one in which this newspaper 
heartily concurs: 

“Many agencies and thousands and thou- 
sands of federal employes should be moved 
to the wide-open spaces of the West, where 
they could do their work as well—or even 
better—than in Washington.” 

He’s so right! 

In this modern day of communications, 
trading information electronically is far fast- 
er and usually easier than making exchanges. 
in person. It can be done by voice, by tele- 
typewriter, by computer, by closed circuit 
television or by the same facsimile printers 
that bring the Standard-Examiner its tele- 
photos. 

Rep. Roncalio pointed out that President 
Nixon and his staff function just as well at 
the Florida and California White Houses as 
they do in Washington. 

He jokingly noted that Mr. Nixon “can fly 
to Florida in less time than it took Teddy 
Roosevelt to drive his Franklin to work.” 

Naturally, the Wyoming Democrat feels 
that Wyoming—with a population of only 
three residents per square mile—would make 
an ideal western site for headquarters of the 
agencies that he wants moved out of over- 
congested Washington. 

Wyoming would. It’s a great state. 

We're delighted that the congressman from 
our neighboring state also recommended that 
“likely locations” could be found in Utah, as 
well as Montana, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, 
Colorado and the Dakotas. 

May we point with pride to the many fed- 
eral agencies that already call Ogden “home.” 
It’s a long and imposing list—headed by Hill 
Air Force Base as headquarters of the Ogden 
Air Materiel Command. We also have Defense 
Depot Ogden, the Western Service Center of 
the Internal Revenue Service, the regional 
office of the Forest Service, the Navy's Ocean- 
ographic Distribution Center and the Federal 
Supply Depot at Clearfield’s Freeport Center. 

Our approximately 30,000 federal employes 
are proof that Uncle Sam’s forces like it in 
the West. Few want to go to Washington. 
And many Washingtonians want to come 
West. 


H.R. 3679: A BILL TO ASSIST IN THE 
EFFICIENT PRODUCTION OF THE 
NEEDED VOLUME OF GOOD HOUS- 
ING AT LOWER COST THROUGH 
THE ELIMINATION OF RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON THE USE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 
Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
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States is in the midst of a housing crisis 
of massive proportions. A large number 
of potential home buyers are priced out of 
the market for adequate shelter. The 
needed volume of new construction is in- 
adequate to meet prevailing and future 
needs. These facts are well documented 
and require little elaboration. 

Consider this: 

Although the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reports impressive numbers of 
housing starts for the first months of 
1971, annual rates of production are still 
well below what is needed to meet the 
goal of 26 million new and rehabilitated 
housing units by 1978, as set out by the 
1968 Housing Act. 

The New York Times reported on 
February 21 of this year that— 

In 1970 construction prices rose by 9 per- 
cent compared to a 5.5 percent increase in all 
prices. The year before construction prices 
rose by about 7 percent. 


Over the last generation, between 1949 
and 1969, the National Association of 
Home Builders has found that the aver- 
age sales price of a new home has almost 
doubled from around $13,500 to $26,000. 

Despite our best efforts, housing prob- 
lems recognized years ago persist and, in 
fact, seemingly worsen from year to year. 

H.R. 3679, the Housing Rights Act of 
1971, of which I am cosponsor, attempts 
to alleviate some of the worst housing 
problems confronting the Nation by 
helping to eliminate restrictions on the 
use of advanced technology in federally 
assisted housing. This will encourage 
construction of housing and help bring 
costs down so that more people will be 
able to afford adequate shelter. 

Mounting evidence strongly suggests 
that by slowing production and adding 
to costs, antiquated and restrictive build- 
ing, mechanical and other codes stand 
in the way of achieving our national 
goals. The National Commission on Ur- 
ban Problems, in its reports to the Con- 
gress and to the President, has explored 
the problem of local codes and has found 
widespread restrictions on the type of 
new products and practices this bill 
attempts to make more easily and more 
widely adopted. 

For example, the Commission found 
that local codes are making house con- 
struction less efficient, slower, and more 
costly. Overly demanding reenforcement 
requirements in non-load-bearing parti- 
tions, instead of more performance- 
oriented standards, make construction 
overly costly. Local requirements—in ex- 
cess even of model code requirements— 
in the mechanical-electrical area alone, 
the Commission found, in some cases 
have added nearly $1,000 to the cost of 
a dwelling. 

In this bill, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, which admin- 
isters Operation Breakthrough, as well 
as several programs requiring that State 
or local codes contain up-to-date stand- 
ards, has the responsibility of testing, or 
having tested, and certifying the com- 
parability of new residential building 
techniques, methods, materials, and 
products with conventional ones. This 
certification will serve as presumptive 
proof of the comparability of new tech- 
niques and practices, rebuttable only by 
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clear and convincing evidence to the 
contrary. In this way, the bill will make 
certain that codes used in federally 
assisted housing will not contain un- 
necessary, time-consuming, and costly 
restrictions, on the one hand, but will 
foster practices and products meeting 
minimal standards for safety and qual- 
ity on the other. 

In the last several years, great ad- 
vances have taken place in the housing 
industry. In response to technological 
changes neither the construction indus- 
try nor State and local governments has 
stood still. Construction techniques and 
materials once considered radical or too 
innovative have increasingly been de- 
veloped by the industry. The very defi- 
nition of what constitutes conventional 
construction has been revolutionized 
as newer, better, more efficient and less 
costly practices and products have been 
introduced and adopted. Also, in the 
last 2 years—since the establishment of 
Operation Breakthrough—the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment reports that nine States have 
adopted legislation which establishes 
State review and certification of indus- 
tralized housing systems, adopts Fed- 
eral industralized housing standards or 
authorizes mandatory State building 
codes. These developments, it seems to 
me, indicate the growing realization on 
the part of the construction industry and 
legislators everywhere of the gravity of 
the problem posed by restrictive and 
antiquated codes and a resolve some- 
how to overcome these restrictions. The 
fact that codes—including model codes— 
have proliferated in recent years testi- 
fies to the need for the authority granted 
in H.R. 3679. Rather than requiring a 
national code, inflexibly applicable to 
all areas and regions, however, this bill 
allows for the diversity and experimen- 
tation that has traditionally character- 
ized our far-flung Nation while making 
provision for better, more efficient and 
technologically innovative ways of doing 
things. 

Finally, this bill would go a long way 
toward making possible the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development’s 
implementation of the technology man- 
date contained in the 1969 Housing Act. 
Section 417 of the act directed the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to “assure, to the extent feasible, 
in connection with the construction, 
major rehabilitation, or maintenance of 
any housing assisted under this section, 
that there is no restraint by contract, 
building code, zoning ordinance, or prac- 
tice against the employment of new or 
improved technologies, techniques, ma- 
terials, and methods or of preassembled 
products which may reduce the cost or 
improve the quality of such construc- 
tion—and therefore stimulate expanded 
production of housing—H.R. 3679 will 
help make it possible to realize this 
congressional mandate. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. A 
recent editorial, entitled “The Equal of 
None,” aired over WKRC radio, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, underscores America’s 
achievements. WKRC noted: 

Suppose you woke up one morning and, 
overnight, the following things had happened 
in the United States: 

All paychecks slashed 75 per cent, 

40 million TV sets destroyed, 

14 out of every 15 miles of paved roads 
torn up, 

60 per cent of our steel-making capacity 
abandoned; along with two-thirds of our 
petroleum industry, 

19 of every 20 cars or trucks junked, 

2 out of every 3 miles of railroad track 
torn up, 

9 out of every 10 telephones ripped out, 
and 

7 out of every 10 houses torn down. 

By doing all this, the United States could 
become the equal of Soviet Russia. We think 
it shows that we must be doing something 
right in America. 


KENYA RECEIVES INITIAL COFFEE 
DIVERSIFICATION FUND GRANT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MORSE) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, initiated in 
1962 under United Nations auspices, has 
recently achieved a long-range milestone 
in its development. 

Although up to the present, and prob- 
ably for some time yet in the future, the 
key to world coffee market stability has 
been balancing exports with demand, the 
most basic and long-run problem essen- 
tially is finding means of balancing pro- 
duction with demand. 

Therefore, I think it is of considerable 
significance to note that on Friday, 
April 23, the Coffee Diversification Fund, 
which was created and is funded en- 
tirely by the producing countries under 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
made its initial grant to Kenya to per- 
mit a switch from coffee to cattle raising. 

Although this action was little her- 
alded, it is of particular importance espe- 
cially now, when the United States and 
the industrialized nations of the world 
are seeking new ways to deal with aid to 
underdeveloped countries. It is the be- 
ginning of a long-range program, paid 
for by the developing countries them- 
selves with part of their earnings at- 
tained under the coffee pact, which is 
essential to achieving a reasonable bal- 
ance between world coffee production 
and world coffee demand. 

I am heartened by this move, and look 
forward to continued progress in this 
direction. I think it noteworthy at this 
point to share with my colleagues the 
following official statement, issued in 
London, on the signing of this first con- 
tract under the Diversification Fund: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 23, 1971. 

A loan contract for a livestock development 

project was signed today in London at the 


headquarters of the International Coffee Or- 
ganization between the Republic of Kenya 
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and the Coffee Diversification Fund of the 
organization. The High Commissioner for 
Kenya, His Excellency Mr. Ng'ethe Njoroge, 
signed the loan contract for Kenya, and the 
organization Executive Director, Mr. Alex- 
andre Fontana Beltrao, for the Fund. 

This is the first contract entered into by 
the Fund created by virtue of Article 54 of 
the International Coffee Agreement—1968 to 
help to bring the supply of coffee into rea- 
sonable balance with world demand and 
thereby to further the economic develop- 
ment of producing countries. 

The Fund is financed by contributions from 
the producing countries themselves. 

The resources of the Fund from contribu- 
tions from producing countries now total the 
equivalent of US$68 million and it is an- 
ticipated that this sum will increase to US 
$134 million by the end of the present five- 
year agreement in September 1973. Addi- 
tional sums have been offered in the form of 
loans or grants by importing members of the 
Agreement, 

The signing took place in the presence of 
Delegates to the Board and Assembly of the 
Fund. The Chairman of the Assembly is Mr. 
Bruce R. McKenzie of Kenya and the chair- 
man of the Board is Mr. Jorge Canavati of 
Mexico. 

The following are the salient features of the 
loan contract: amount and currency: up to 
the equivalent of US$460,000 in Kenya shil- 
lings to encourage intensive animal produc- 
tion in coffee growing areas by means of 
demonstration, training aids and the provi- 
sion of credit facilities. Repayment terms: 20 
years, including a five-year grace period. In- 
terest: the loan is free of interest. Disburse- 
ment period: three years ending 30 June 1974. 

INTERCAFE. 


NOTICE OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT HEARINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Roprno) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
advise the House that on Thursday, May 
27, 1971, Subcommittee No. 1 on Immi- 
gration and Nationality, Committee on 
the Judiciary, will continue hearings on 
revision of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Testimony will be received from the 
Honorable Raymond F. Farrell, Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service of the Department of 
Justice who also appeared as a witness 
before the committee on May 5, 1971. The 
hearings will begin at 10 a.m. in room 
2237, Rayburn House Office Building. 

The purpose of the hearing is to review 
general enforcement of the immigration 
laws and to analyze the problems that 
have developed in the administration of 
the law. Further hearings will be an- 
nounced at a future date. 


SEAN LEMASS, PRIME MINISTER OF 
IRELAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the world lost one of 
its great men. As it was, Sean Lemass 
had been Prime Minister of Ireland for 
7 long and crucial years, but in view of 
the qualities of leadership and his record 
of accomplishment for the Irish people, 
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he made a contribution to the whole 
world. In other words, in doing well what 
he was elected to do for his country, the 
gratitude he has today goes far beyond 
the Irish countryside, the Irish popula- 
tion, the Irish cities and towns he loved 
so well. He earned the undying gratitude 
of men the world over. Not just Ameri- 
cans, who have always watched events in 
Ireland closely with a friendliness and 
sense of involvement based on the deep- 
est ties of all—common blood and com- 
mon history—but indeed of nations the 
world over, especially those that are 
most often referred to as developing. 
They say that history takes time to 
write and that one must not rush to judg- 
ment, in the interests of historical ac- 
curacy. But the thing that struck me 
was a common thread running through 
all the tributes and obituaries in the 
world press last week. All of them were 
of the unanimous opinion that Lemass 
had been the one who finally led Ireland 
into the family of nations on an equal 
footing with all others. The economic 
policies which he had labored so diligent- 
ly to put into practice before ever becom- 
ing Prime Minister finally came to frui- 
tion and gave Ireland and Lemann its 
Prime Minister, the firm foundation to 
pursue an independent course as need be 
and strike out in new directions on the 
important international issues of the day, 
particularly in the United Nations. With 
an economy behind him that was provid- 
ing more jobs for his people and lessen- 
ing their dependence on foreign products, 
the Prime Minister of Ireland was able 
to sit down with the government to the 
north and his British counterparts and 
deal as an equal on matters of mutual 
concern, In short, the Prime Minister has 
been universally credited with being the 
leading pragmatist in Irish history, of- 
fering more to the people than oratory, 
past prejudicies, and present inhibitions. 
He chose to deal in present realities 
and future hopes and in doing so became 
a mover and a doer—a man of action, in 
the best sense. When ill health finally 
forced him to step down, he left to his 
successor, the present Prime Minister, 
John Lynch, a man from the same mold 
in many respects, an Ireland that had 
been transformed economically and spir- 
itually. He turned over a country which, 
after centuries of suffering under foreign 
domination and decades of agonizing 
soul searching on its own, had begun to 
prosper at home and give the lead to 
others overseas. In trying to bury past 
quarrels which had consumed so much 
energy, talent, and time for years on the 
Irish scene, he turned the ingenuity of 
the Irish people to achieving the things 
that really matter in the end in the world 
today, greater economic self-reliance, 
participation in the family of nations 
and helping others trying to overcome 
the deprivation of a colonial heritage. 
And time has proved him right, The 
years of his retirement show that what 
he had accomplished was no mere tran- 
sitory thing, no flash in the pan, no quirk 
or momentary exception, no false hope, 
nor a thing of fleeting glory. His handi- 
work has endured, thrived, and developed 
in the ensuing years to the point where 
historians at his passing were unani- 
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mous in their conclusions of his suc- 
cesses. He built a firm foundation and 
that was what was needed and, as in 
the case of the great architect Christo- 
pher Wren, if anyone requires a monu- 
ment to this great architect, albeit a po- 
litical architect, look around you. The 
successes that is modern Ireland is there 
for all to see. 


DEATH PENALTY SUSPENSION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CELLER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I place in 
the Recorp an excellent summary and 
review prepared by the American Law 
Division, Library of Congress, of the 
McGautha against California decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court on May 
3, 1971, rejecting certain constitutional 
challenges to the procedures whereby 
the death penalty has been imposed. 

The concluding sentence of this article 
deserves the special attention of every 
citizen. It reads: 

Whatever may be the long-term trends, 
the short-range prospect is the possibility 
that the absence of executions since mid- 
1967 is about to end. 

The material follows: 

[The Supreme Court 1970-71 term, a brief 
summary and review of decided cases] 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—DUE PROCESS AND THE 
IMPOSITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY 


I 


In a six-to-three decision the Supreme 
Court has held that the imposition of capital 
punishment by the same jury which has 
decided the issue of guilt without a separate 
hearing on the issue of punishment and in 
the absence of standards designed to limit 
the jury’s absolute discretion does not offend 
federal constitutional provisions. Unless the 
Court shortly agrees to hear other cases rais- 
ing other issues about the death penalty, 
the States are now free to carry out sen- 
tences of execution imposed on over 600 
persons over the last several years. Neither 
of these cases concerned the constitutionality 
of the death penalty per se. McGautha v. 
California, No. 203; Crampton v. Ohio, No. 
204, May 3, 1971. 

Ir 

McGautha was convicted of first-degree 
murder, committed in the course of an armed 
robbery. Under California procedure, fol- 
lowing the trial on the issue of guilt there 
is a second trial on the issue of the penalty 
before the same jury. McGautha’s conten- 
tion was that the State had established no 
standards which governed the deliberations 
of the jury on the penalty issue and that the 
unreviewable discretion vested in the jury 
to vote life or death on any basis the mem- 
bers wished denied him due process of law. 
The contention was rejected below. 70 Cal. 
2d 770, 452 P. 2d 650 (1969). 

Crampton was also convicted of first-de- 
gree murder of his wife. Under state proce- 
dure, the same jury sitting at the same time 
on both issues decided both the issues of 
guilt and the Issue of punishment. He argued 
that due process and other federal constitu- 
tional guarantees required that the trial of 
the guilt issue and the trial of the penalty 
issue be separated, so that if he were con- 
victed he could offer evidence to mitigate 
the penalty decision where as on the issue of 
guilt he would not offer mitigating evidence 
without making incriminating admissions to 
the jury. Crampton also raised the issue of 
standards. The lower courts held against him 
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on both contentions. 18 Ohio St. 2d 182, 248 
N. E, 2d 614 (1969). 
Im 

The history of English and early United 
States law and practice was regard to the 
punishment of serious, and some not so seri- 
ous, crime has been one in which a large 
number of crimes were capital, but proce- 
dural and other barriers were placed in the 
way of imposition of death in large number 
of cases For the United States in the last 
Century and this one the law has seen a con- 
sistent narrowing of the number of crimes 
which are capital and the last decade has 
witnessed a dramatic falling off in the 
number of sentences of executions carried 
out.? 

Diminution of the numbers executed in 
this country has been primarily a result of 
legislative action and the exercise of execu- 
tive clemency, but taken in to what 
has been perceived as a gradual development 
of public opinion against capital punish- 
ment. The courts have not generally played 
any substantive role, although one should 
not fail to notice the commonly understood 
practice of courts to require less of a show- 
ing of error to reverse convictions in which 
the death sentence has been imposed.’ 

In the last twenty years, however, many 
organized groups have turned to the courts, 
on this issue as on many others, as a source 
of and contributors to change in the death 
penalty controversy. Many traditional civil 
rights oragnizations have been drawn into 
the matter by the statistical showings that 
sentences of death are significantly more 
often im on minority group persons;* 
traditional civil liberties groups have moved 
into the struggle for a number of observable 
reasons: the imposition and carrying out 
of death sentences being generally perceived 
as occurring more often when the defend- 
ant is poor and the member of a racial or 
ethnic minority group than if he is “un- 
poor” and white; a tendency to reform of 
criminal laws, substance and procedure, gen- 
erally, with a perception that the presence 
of capital issues frequently skews the devel- 
oping legal processes; concern with the es- 
sential informality of the sentencing stage of 
the trial process as opposed to the increas- 
ing procedural intricacy of the trial of the 
issue of guilt." 

The substantive attack on the death pen- 
alty has been primarily one based on the 
“cruel and unusual punishment” clause of 
the Eighth Amendment.* It has been vig- 
orously argued that capital punishment is 
void under the Eighth Amendment, either 
because death is now, at this period in time, 
a punishment which the prevailing moral 
sentiment of the community rejects or be- 
cause its imposition and execution is so 
erratic, irrational, and capricious with re- 
gard to the persons actually put to death 
as against the far larger numbers who le- 
gally were liable for the punishment that 
as to any particular defendant its imposi- 
tion would be “cruel and unusual.”7 An 
offshoot of the latter type of argument has 
been a limited attempt on the part of some 
to tighten the number of criminal acts for 
which death would not be a “cruel and un- 
usual” punishment.® 

To date, the Supreme Court has accepted 
only one case for review as to which it con- 
Sidered the “cruel and unusual” punish- 
ment argument and that was a case in which 
this last specialized argument was ideally 
suited.” But that case was decided on a pro- 
cedural issue and other cases accepted have 
been taken with Eighth Amendment issue 
excluded from consideration.” 


Iv 


Greater success for a period was achieved 
by those litigants who came to the Court 
arguing a variety of essentially procedural 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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considerations. Most significant of these cases 
was Witherspoon v. Illinois, 391 U.S. 510 
(1968), 1967-68 Report, pp. 246-56, in which 
the Court held that the exclusion of jurors 
from a panel which is asked to impose, among 
other possible penalties, the death sentence 
solely because these jurors may have scruples 
or objections about capital punishment is 
invalid so long as the jurors do not admit 
that their scruples are so severe that they 
could never consider death as a possible ver- 
dict.™ The Court also struck down certain 
federal statutes establishing a penalty struc- 
ture in such a way that a defendant choosing 
a jury trial faced the possibility of a death 
sentence whereas a defendant who elected to 
plead guilty or to stand trial before a judge 
without a jury was assured that the maxi- 
mum penalty he could receive was life.“ 

The Court twice heard argument in a case 
in which the issues of standards and the dual- 
versus single-jury were raised, but it was 
finally remanded for consideration of the 
Witherspoon holding. Marwell v. Bishop, 398 
US. 262 (1970). Review was then granted in 
these two cases with the issues limited to 
these two. 

The standards issue is essentially a due 
process argument.” It proceeds on the line 
that the legislature's failure to articulate any 
standards for the guidance of juries in capi- 
tal cases sets the imposition of a death sen- 
tence free from any rational ground for de- 
cision and provides no basis upon which it 
may be reviewed by an appellate court. The 
jury may thus act arbitrarily in reaching its 
choice, doing so possibly by whim or caprice. 
The leading decision upon which the defend- 
ants relied is Giaccio v. Pennsylvania, 382 
U.S. 399 (1966), in which the Court struck 
down for vagueness and for lack of stand- 
ards a statute permitting juries unlimited 
discretion to assess defendants, whom they 
have acquitted, the costs of the trial. On the 
standards issue, the Court, in an opinion by 
Justice Black, held that a law falls to meet 
the requirements of due process “if it is 
so vague and standardless that it leaves the 
public uncertain as to the conduct it pro- 
hibits or leaves judges and jurors free to 
decide, without any legally fixed standards, 
what is prohibited and what is not in each 
particular case ... This 1860 Pennsylvania 
Act contains no standards at all, nor does 
it place any conditions of any kind upon 
the jury’s power to impose costs upon a de- 
fendant who has been found by the jury to be 
not guilty of a crime charged against him.” 
Id., 402-03. But the Justice also cautioned 
that “we intend to cast no doubt whatever 
on the constitutionality of the settled prac- 
tice of many States to leave to juries finding 
defendants guilty of a crime the power to fix 
punishment within legally prescribed limits.” 
Id., 405 n. 8. 

The sentencing stage of a criminal trial 
has long been one governed by the most in- 
formal of standards. It remains so today al- 
though the Court has imposed some sub- 
stantive and some procedural limitations on 
the sentencing power of judges. Whether 
these limitations apply, or can in fact be 
made to apply, to jury sentencing is an un- 
decided issue.” 

The single—versus dual—jury determina- 
tion issue arises out of the argument that 
the single-verdict procedure is one that re- 
quires an accused to give up one right in 
order to exercise another right. The Fifth 
Amendment, for example, protects one 
against being compelled to incriminate him- 
self. But on a trial in which the issue of guilt 
and the issue of penalty are to be determined 
at the same time a defendant wishing to 
place before a jury facts which he may feel 
will suggest extenuating circumstances and 
lead to a lesser degree of punishment must 
in effect give up his privilege against self- 
incrimination and place before the jury facts 
which inevitably will contribute to the jury’s 
decision to convict. A defendant not willing 
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to forego the privilege must give up any op- 
portunity to address the jury on the question 
of punishment. 

Several cases from recent years are relied 
on here. In Simmons v. United States, 390 
U. S. 377 (1968), 1967-68 Report, pp. 338-40, 
342—45, the Court, in an opinion by Justice 
Harlan, refused to allow the admission at 
trial of the defendant's testimony given at a 
pretrial hearing on a motion to suppress cer- 
tain evidence. In order to have standing to 
move to suppress, the defendant at the hear- 
ing had to admit ownership of the incrim- 
inating evidence; admission of the testimony 
at trial after the suppression motion had 
failed would have formed a strong link to 
the commission of the trial. Justice Harlan 
wrote, however, that the Government could 
not put defendant to a choice between consti- 
tutional rights: the right to protest an al- 
leged unlawful search and seizure or the 
right not to incriminate himself. 

Other cases relied on were United States v. 
Jackson, supra, n. 12, and Jackson v. Denno, 
378 U.S. 368 (1964), in which the Court held 
that the trial judge must hold a hearing 
away from the jury and himself determine 
the voluntariness of a confession before it 
could be admitted, as against the New York 
procedure permitting its admission so that 
the jury could determine voluntariness with 
instructions not to consider the confession if 
the jurors found it not to have been volun- 
tary. But several decisions last Term sub- 
stantially undermined the rationale of these 
cases 5 and the defendants had to overcome 
as well the decision in Spencer y. Texas, 385 
U.S. 554 (1967), in which a closely divided 
Court held that a dual trial was not required 
in a situation in which a jury was asked to 
determine both the issue of guilt and the 
issue of recidivism. That is, at the trial on 
the issue of guilt the prosecution could in- 
troduce as well the record of defendant's 
past convictions so that if the jury found 
defendant guilty the jury could sentence him 
as a repeating offender as well, The majority 
rejected the argument that introduction of 
and past record could prejudice the defend- 
ant before the jury on the issue of guilt. 

v 


Justice Harlan delivered the opinion of the 
Court in a single opinion dealing with both 
McGautha and Crampton. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Black, Stewart, White, and 
Blackmun joined the opinion and Justice 
Black also filed a brief concurrence. There 
were two dissents: Justice Brennan wrote an 
opinion on the standards issue and Justice 
Douglas wrote a dissent on the single—versus 
dual—jury issue. Each joined the other’s 
opinion and Justice Marshall joined both. 

(A) Justice Harlan’s treatment of the 
standards issue consisted of an historical 
survey of the progressive limitation of the 
crimes and types of crimes for which death 
was the penalty, achieved first by efforts to 
assess legislative degrees of crimes and then 
by vesting discretion in juries to impose 
death or recommend mercy, and of a survey 
of efforts here and in Great Britain to formu- 
late standards, all of which had resulted in 
little or no real limitation on the jury's 
discretion. Thus, in his view, it was seen 
that the standardless authority of the jury 
represented a steady progression from a 
period in which many crimes were inflexibly 
capital to a time when the jury representing 
the mores of the community imposed fewer 
and fewer death sentences, Such a history of 
settled practice, the lodging of total dis- 
cretion in the jury going back well into 
the last Century, required a strong showing 
of constitutional necessity in order to be 
upset. 

But the record of attempts to formulate 
standards, Justice Harlan thought, showed 
that the best which had been achieved was 
simply a listing of some of the factors which 
a jury should take into account and which 
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afforded only a minimal limitation on the 
discretion the jury exercised, 

“In light of history, experience, and the 
present limitations of human knowledge, we 
find it quite impossible to say that commit- 
ting to the untramelled discretion of the 
jury the power to pronounce life or death in 
capital cases is offensive to anything in the 
Constitution. The States are entitled to as- 
sume that jurors confronted with the truly 
awesome responsibility of decreeing death 
for a fellow human will act with due regard 
for the consequences of their decision and 
will consider a variety of factors, many of 
which will have been suggested by the evi- 
dence or by the arguments of defense coun- 
sel. For a court to attempt to catalog the 
appropriate factors in this elusive area could 
inhibit rather than expand the scope of con- 
sideration, for no list of circumstances would 
ever be really complete.” 

Justice Brennan's 64-page dissent argued 
that due process did indeed require the for- 
mulation of standards to restrict the discre- 
tion of juries and to make their decisions 
reviewable. Substantially compressed, the 
argument runs thus: One element of due 
process is that policy choices are made and 
articulated by responsible organs of govern- 
ment; normally, this will be the legislative 
branch but in complicated areas the legisla- 
ture may delegate responsibility provided it 
does so in ways which make the ultimate 
decision both responsible and reviewable. 
Another element of due process is that when 
federal rights are involved the States may 
not so restrict reviewability of the exercise 
of power that federal review would be in- 
effectual in protecting federal rights. 

As applied, the Justice’s due process argu- 
ment would mean that a State which has 
decided that some criminals will be executed 
but that others will not must establish 
standards by which it can be determined that 
a convicted criminal belongs in one class or 
another. This action will involve making ex- 
press judgments about the penal ends which 
the State wishes to serve—rehabilitation, 
retribution, deterrence, prevention—and 
about the application of these ends to par- 
ticular crimes which it has made punishable. 
If it vests sentencing discretion in juries it 
must articulate the standards by which the 
jury is to decide and require the jury to 
articulate its reasons for the application of 
a sentence in the particular case. In this 
way, the process of common law develop- 
ment of standards can be followed and re- 
viewability of the jury’s decision is made 
possible. 

(B) The issue of the single trial on the 
issues of guilt and punishment was similarly 
dealt with fairly briefly by Justice Harlan. 
The Simmons case with its emphasis on the 
tension between constitutional rights was 
not disapproved but its force was consider- 
ably lessened. Instead, the Justice pointed to 
the guilty plea cases from last Term, supra, 
n. 15, as showing that the criminal justice 
system was replete with situations requiring 
the making of difficult choices and the fact 
that a defendant might be required to make 
a choice between rights does not necessarily 
mean that any constitutional issue has been 
joined. 

To the argument that in order to put be- 
fore the jury mitigating matters on the 
question of punishment the defendant had 
to give up his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. Justice Harlan agreed that the effect 
of making that choice might well have that 
result. But in this sense, the choice was no 
different than deciding to take the stand to 
testify in one’s behalf knowing that to do so 
meant giving up the privilege to remain silent 
on cross-examination about matters reason- 
ably related to the subject matter of his 
direct testimony or that taking the stand 
would permit one to be cross examined about 
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any prior criminal record. Thus, neither the 
express language of the Fifth Amendment 
privilege nor the policies underlying it were 
implicated by the fact that trial structure 
may create pressure upon a defendant to 
testify when he has a right to remain silent. 
Neither, continued the Justice, did the con- 
verse of the argument require a different 
result. Assuming without deciding that a de- 
fendant might have some federal constitu- 
tional right to present evidence or testimony 
bearing on the issue of punishment, the 
Court could see no federal constitutional 
violation arising from the fact that the 
single-trial structure might lead some de- 
fendants to forgo this right. Again, it was 
merely an example of a defendant faced with 
a difficult decision. 

Justice Douglas’ dissent argued that the 
burdening of the privilege against self-in- 
crimination was impermissible. The single- 
trial procedure was not simply an example of 
a system which incidentally put a defendant 
to a hard choice; it was instead a procedure 
which could operate no other way. Addition- 
ally, the Justice thought due process re- 
quired that a defendant be afforded a mean- 
ingful opportunity to address his sentencers 
on the issue of the sentence, a right which 
the single-trial procedure plainly denied. 

(C) Concluding, Justice Harlan empha- 
sized that dual trials and promulgation of 
standards might well be the best procedures 
in terms of policy and might accord with the 
enlightened ideas of students of criminology. 
But the Court was reviewing the procedures 
according to constitutional standards. “The 
Constitution requires no more than that 
trials be fairly conducted and that guaran- 
teed rights of defendants be scrupulously re- 
spected. .. . The procedures which; peti- 
tioners challenge are those by which most 
capital trials in this country are conducted, 
and by which all were conducted until a few 
years ago. We have determined that these 
procedures are consistent with the rights to 
which petitioners were constitutionally en- 
titled, and that their trials were entirely 
fair.” 

Justice Black noted that he agreed gen- 
erally with Justice Harlan’s views but he ob- 
jected to any assertion by the Court of 
power to judge whether criminal trials were 
“unfair” or “unreasonable” or some other 
such standard. The Court could only decide 
whether any express or implied federal con- 
stitutional right had been violated. The Jus- 
tice also rejected the “cruel and unusual 
punishment” contention raised by some 
amici briefs. 

VI 


As we have noted the issues in these two 
cases did not go to the constitutionality per 
se of capital punishment and do not shed 
any clear light on the prospect for success 
or failure of the “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment” argument should the Court review it, 
although it must be thought unlikely that 
such an argument would stand a substantial 
possibility of being sustained. But there are 
about 120 cases on the Court’s docket which 
do raise some variation of this issue and it 
may well be that the Court will review one 
or more of the cases before permitting the 
resumption of executions in this Country. 

The result of the procedural attack in 
these cases and the probable result of the 
substantive attack will no doubt change the 
focus of the capital punishment controversy 
from the constitutional attack in the courts 
back to the legislative front where it was 
fought over for so long. The most lasting, if 
the Court adheres to the decision and re- 
quires its observance by the lower courts, ef- 
fect of this momentary change in tactics by 
anti-capital punishment foes has been the 
ruling in Witherspoon which has opened up 
juries throughout the country to scrupled 
persons; this may well have the effect of re- 
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ducing the number of death sentences 
handed down, unless the Court permits less 
than unanimous verdicts on the issue. 

Whatever may be the long-term trends, the 
short-range prospect is the possibility that 
the absence of executions since mid-1967 is 
about to end. 
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NEEDED: WAGE BOARD 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Government employs about 800,000 
hourly workers, who represent virtually 
every kind of skill and experience to be 
found. Knowing this, you would expect 
that clear and comprehensive laws ex- 
isted to govern the pay and benefits these 
workers receive—but that is not the case. 

As a matter of fact, the pay arrange- 
ments for this army of workers are based 
solely on regulations and the powers that 
the executive considers its own inherent 
or derived authority. 

But Congress has specific and com- 
prehensive laws dealing with the pay and 
perquisites of every other kind of Fed- 
eral employee—the military officers and 
enlisted men, the civil servants—and 
even the President of the United States. 
But the hourly workers have no such 
law to look to. 

I believe that this is a grave omission, 
and it ought to be corrected. Last year 
Congress approved basic wage board 
legislation, only to see it vetoed. We have 
bills before us again which intend to re- 
solve this question. I am sponsor of one 
such bill. 

I believe that whatever we do, we must 
provide basic legislation governing the 
pay of hourly employees; they have a 
right to this, and we have an obliga- 
tion to protect that right and honor it. 

I also believe that any wage board 
legislation must provide certain basic 
principles, which I outlined in detail to 
the Committee on Post Ofice and Civil 
Service. 

First, wage board legislation should 
provide for a national advisory coun- 
cil, where the problems of labor and 
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management alike could be discussed and 
resolved. Although there is such a coun- 
cil now, legislation should be enacted 
to legalize it, and define its powers, 
duties, and responsibilities. 

Second, the wage board legislation 
should spell out a system of grades and 
steps within grades, together with the 
times required for advancement on sen- 
iority—given satisfactory service—and 
with definite differentials between the 
steps. Any such provision ought to con- 
tain incentives that will encourage work- 
ers to advance; the present system is 
no system at all, and contains many dis- 
incentives—legislation such as I have 
proposed would remedy this. 

Third, legislation should provide a 
uniform differential payment for the 
various shifts of work. 

Fourth, we should provide in law the 
same kind of “saved pay” protection for 
hourly workers as we do other civil serv- 
ice employees who are forced to take 
lower grade jobs because of reductions 
in force. There should be no reason why 
one worker has this privilege and an- 
other does not. 

Fifth, we should clarify and bring into 
its proper place the Monroney amend- 
ment. This important legislation en- 
abled many workers to receive more ade- 
quate pay, pay that was commensurate— 
or more nearly so—with their skills than 
had been the case previously. We should 
retain this enactment and this protec- 
tion, and make it a permanent part of 
any legislation governing wage board 
employees. 

Finally, I believe that we should bring 
all nonappropriated fund employees un- 
der the wage board system that would be 
provided by my bill. These employees— 
and there are perhaps 143,000 of them— 
work on military bases in activities like 
post exchanges and officers clubs. Very 
often, you will find two people working 
side by side doing identical work, at dif- 
ferentials of $1 an hour or more— 
simply because one is a nonappropriated 
fund employee and the other is under 
the wage board. That is not right; we 
should assure that all workers in the 
military installations receive adequate 
pay, governed by Congress, and pro- 
tected by statute. Bringing nonappropri- 
ated fund employees under the wage 
board system is absolutely essential to 
justice and equity. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these points are 
stated more completely in the statement 
I provided to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service last week. I com- 
mend the committee for its dedication, 
its hard work, and its outstanding 
achievements. I know that Chairman 
HENDERSON and his colleagues will bring 
the House a just bill—one that surely is 
needed, and which the committee has 
pressed for these many months. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask consent at this 
point to make my statement to the com- 
mittee a part of the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF HENRY B. GONZALEZ, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman: I am here to support my 
own bill, H.R. 5211 and similar bills that 
would provide for the first time systematic 
legislation governing the pay rates of the 
800,000 or more Federal employees who are 
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paid on an hourly basis—the so-called wage 
board or blue collar employees. 

There are in my district perhaps twenty 
thousand people who would be directly af- 
fected by this legislation. These workers 
range from skilled aircraft technicians to 
warehouse employees and store clerks; they 
work on machines as complex as the mind 
of man has ever devised, and they also per- 
form simple, hard labor—and carry out every 
kind of task in between. There are all kinds 
of workers who would be affected by this 
bill, but they all have a common grievance 
and a common need, and they all need this 
legislation. 

All employees of the government, save 
wage board workers, have salary schedules 
that are set by statute, by Congress. These 
employees—soldiers, clerks, managers, tech- 
niclans—all know that their pay is set by 
systematic legislation. But the wage board 
employees have no such legislation. They are 
paid through a system that has been en- 
tirely the creation of the Executive branch; 
the rules of pay are, for these employees, 
anything but systematic and anything but 
set in law. 

This bill proposes in the first place to give 
wage grade employees the same kind of sys- 
tematic law governing pay and benefits that 
covers every other Federal employee. This is 
only right. 

I realize that the Administration feels that 
this legislation would take some of its powers 
away. That may be true, but it offers no 
reason for excluding these employees from 
the same kind of statutory pay legislation 
that governs every other Federal employee. 

The Administration vetoed a bill similar 
to this one last year, saying that it was in- 
flationary. But the same President who 
vetoed this legislation last year signed a far 
more costly pay raise for general schedule 
workers only a few days earlier. I believe 
it is incumbent on us to demand of the Ad- 
ministration a clear explanation of their de- 
sires—either they do not want legislation 
establishing hourly wage pay systems, or they 
want no pay raises, or they want something 
else. But we must demand that the Admin- 
istration for once decide what it wants. 

Aside from the desirablity of establishing 
a sound legal framework for wage board em- 
ployees, this bill would provide for a num- 
ber of other changes and benefits from the 
present system. 

First of all, the bill would establish a na- 
tional advisory council that would assist in 
establishing policy. This council would be 
composed of management and employee 
representatives alike, and would for the first 
time have clearly defined duties. 

Second, the bill provides for an enlarged 
system of steps within pay grade, with auto- 
matic increases after stipulated lengths of 
satisfactory service. This enlarged structure 
of steps within each grade would greatly en- 
hance the possibility for wage advancement 
for all workers, but especially for those in the 
lower ends of the wage scale. This increased 
number of steps would give all workers in- 
centives for better performance; it would 
ease the feeling that too many employees now 
have, of being “‘dead-ended”. 

Third, the bill provides defined pay differ- 
entials for various shifts. This would estab- 
lish a uniform system for shift differentials 
across the country—something that is badly 
needed. 

Fourth, the bill would provide the same 
kind of “saved pay” protection for hourly 
workers that is now given to general sched- 
ule employees who are forced to take a reduc- 
tion in grade due to cutbacks in the person- 
nel force. 

Fifth, the bill clarifies and makes perma- 
nent the provisions of the Monroney Amend- 
ment. 

This is especially important to employees 
in my district. Before the enactment of the 
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Monroney Amendment, it was not unusual 
for me to find an extremely skilled craftsman 
performing work at wages far below anything 
that resembled fair rates, for the simple rea- 
son that the local industry surveys could not 
locate jobs in private industry that were 
similar. With the Monroney amendment, the 
wage board surveys can be made outside the 
local areas, so that comparable jobs are ac- 
tually used to determine what the pay rate 
actually should be. 

I might digress here to say that the wage 
board system in general creates serious in- 
equities for workers in my district. 

Those who established the wage board sys- 
tem probably believed that most workers 
would be engaged in jobs that are similar to 
jobs performed in the local private market. 
But in fact this is not always so. 

In the case of the biggest wage board em- 
ployer in my district, Kelly Air Force Base, we 
have a very large industrial type operation. 
But the San Antonio economic structure is 
not that of a large industrial area; it is domi- 
nated by retail and service type industries. 
In fact, San Antonio manuf; em- 
ployees only make up about 16% of the whole 
local work force—about 10% less than you 
would find in most cities of similar size. So 
the area wage system in San Antonio is at- 
tempting to find industrial pay rates in an 
economy where industry in abnormally low 
in size. The result is that a wage board worker 
is San Antonio may make about twenty or 
even thirty per cent less than the same kind 
of wage board worker in the town of Corpus 
Christi, only a hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant. 

The reason is that in Corpus Christi there 
are industries to be surveyed that do offer 
higher pay. Ironically, though, the overall 
economic structure in that city, in terms of 
unemployment and median income, is not 
significantly different from that of San An- 
tonio, 

This is an injustice that may be inevitable 
as long as we have a pay system that is gov- 
erned by local labor market rates. It is a 
problem that the Committee should study. 
The very least that Congress can do about 
this situation is to insure that the Monroney 
Amendment is made part of the basic wage 
board legislation, because that measure has 
done more than anything else to bring about 
equity. 

Finally, this bill will bring into the wage 
system the non-appropriated fund employ- 
ees, who now number about 143,000 persons. 

A good number of non-appropriated fund 
activity employees live and work in my dis- 
trict. I have found that in many cases they 
are vastly underpaid, even though the Ex- 
change Service—which employs most of 
them—claims that these persons are paid on 
& comparable level with people having sim- 
ilar jobs in private industry. Under existing 
circumstances, it is possible in my district 
for two people driving a forklift truck in vir- 
tually the same warehouse to have a pay dif- 
ferential of $1.00 or more per hour—and the 
non-appropriated fund employee is right 
when he can’t understand why it is that his 
work earns him so much less than a wage 
board employee gets for the identical task. I 
cannot understand this kind of inequity 
either. 

Just as Congress insisted on coordinated 
wage board rates, so that a GSA janitor and 
& Defense Janitor in the same town now get 
the same pay—so should we insist that non- 
appropriated fund employees enjoy the same 
kind of coordinated pay. That is what would 
result from this provision of the bill. It is 
just, it is right, and it is needed. I urge the 
Committee to support this concept. 

The bill that the Committee reports will 
no doubt differ in many respects from the 
one that I have introduced. But I believe that 
we are agreed on the basic concepts that 
wage board legislation should contain, and 
Iam confident that the general principles in 
my bill will be endorsed by the Committee. 
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Mr. Chairman, this wage legislation is ur- 
gently needed, more so now than a year ago. 
I am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
here, and I am grateful for the thorough and 
diligent efforts that you and your Committee 
have undertaken on this legislation in the 
past. I know that you will act promptly on 
this bill, because I know that you agree with 
me that justice delayed is justice denied— 
and this legislation is only simple justice. 


THE $3 BILLION RAPID DEPRECIA- 
TION GIVEAWAY—CONGRESS 
SHOULD NOT BE BYPASSED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration proposes to reduce corporate 
income taxes by $3 billion a year by al- 
lowing business property to be depre- 
ciated more rapidly. 

Most independent legal authorities 
have concluded that existing law does 
not permit such a drastic change in cor- 
porate tax liability solely by administra- 
tive action. If it is to be done at all, it 
must be done by Congress and not by 
administrative fiat under the guise of 
issuing “interpretive” regulations. 

Representative CHARLES VANIK will 
present a resolution to the Democratic 
caucus this Wednesday urging the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee to act promptly to bring to 
the floor of the House a measure “either 
prohibiting or explicitly authorizing” the 
Treasury’s proposed depreciation regu- 
lations. Such action would enable Con- 
gress to retain its constitutional author- 
ity “to lay and collect taxes” in the face 
of this challenge from the executive. 

The legal and constitutional issues 
have been well discussed by Boris I. Bitt- 
ker, Sterling Professor of law at Yale 
University, in statements submitted to 
the Treasury last month. Professor Bitt- 
ker’s initial April 5 statement was re- 
sponded to in an April 12 statement pre- 
pared by the law firm of Covington & 
Burling. The Covington statement was 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
April 28, 1971, by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON)—pages 12346- 
12351. Subsequently Professor Bittker 
submitted a rebuttal to the Covington 
statement. 

I ask that both of Professor Bittker’s 
statements be included in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Re: TREASURY AUTHORITY TO IssuE THE PRO- 
POSED “ASSET DEPRECIATION RANGE Sys- 
TEM” REGULATIONS 

(By Boris I. Bittker, Sterling Professor of 

Law, Yale University) 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

Washington, D.C. Attn: CC:LR:T 
On March 12, 1971, the Treasury Depart- 

ment issued proposed regulations to imple- 
ment the liberalized system of depreciation 
for machinery, equipment and certain other 
property—the Asset Depreciation Range or 
ADR System—announced by President Nixon 
and former Treasury Secretary David M. 
Kennedy on January 11th. Mr. Kennedy as- 
serted that the ADR System was “based on 
an intensive study by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and its Internal Revenue Service of 
steps needed to provide greater investment 
incentives and for job creation.” He also 
stated: 
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“The reform of depreciation policy will en- 
courage business to increase its investment 
in new machinery and equipment, and by 
providing significant tax reductions in 1971 
and subsequent years, will help business ac- 
cumulate the capital required for invest- 
ment. As a result, our economic growth will 
be stimulated strongly and many new jobs 
created for those who are now unemployed 
or who will enter the work force in the fu- 
ture. Every American—manufacturers, farm- 
ers, miners, storeowners, professional and 
service companies, all others and those who 
work therein—will benefit. 

“By liberalizing and simpiifying the de- 
preciation provisions of the tax law, we also 
have taken a needed step to help U.S. busi- 
nesses to modernize their productive facili- 
ties and keep abreast of rapidly changing 
technology. New and better equipment in 
American industry will bring increased pro- 
ductivity, and a strengthening of the com- 
petitive position of our country’s goods in 
world markets.” 

The purpose of this paper is to determine 
whether the Treasury Department has the 
authority to adopt these measures by the 
issuance of regulations under existing law, 
without further action by Congress in the 
form of enabling legislation. . 


A. The “Asset Depreciation Range System” 


The ADR System consists of four interre- 
lated departures from the existing deprecia- 
tion rules: 

1. “Range” of depreciable lives. The ADR 
System grants an election under which tax- 
payers may depreciate assets over a period 
selected by them, within a range specified 
for designated classes of assets. The range al- 
lowable under this “Asset Depreciation 
Range System” runs from 20 percent below 
the present guideline lives (promulgated in 
1962) to 20 percent above these lives. The 
ADR System applies only to assets that are 
placed in service after December 31, 1970, 
and it excludes (a) buildings and their 
structural components (with some excep- 
tions, discussed below) and (b) property 
used outside the United States. 

2. Write-off of certain rehabilitation and 
improvement expenditures. A taxpayer who 
elects to depreciate eligible property under 
the ADR System is granted a further elec- 
tion, in the form of a special “repair allow- 
ance.” This is a privilege to deduct expendi- 
tures for the “repair, maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, and improvement” of eligible prop- 
erty (up to a specified amount, and subject 
to an exception for “excluded additions,” de- 
scribed below), even though part or all of 
the expenditures would otherwise have to be 
treated as capital improvements under § 263, 
with the result that (absence an election) 
they could not be deducted currently but 
would instead have to be depreciated over an 
appropriate period of years. The privilege is 
exercisable annually; it covers deductible re- 
pairs as well as non-deductible rehabilita- 
tion and improvement expenditures, and re- 
quires the electing taxpayer to capitalize any 
such amounts in excess of the applicable re- 
pair allowance. The “repair allowance” was 
not described by the President or Mr. Ken- 
nedy in their January announcements of the 
ADR System, but was unveiled for the first 
time in the proposed regulations. 

3. “First-year convention.” In the year of 
acquisition, eligible property will entitle the 
taxpayer to either a full year or a half year 
of depreciation, depending upon whether it 
is placed in service in the first half or second 
half of the year. This election will be an al- 
ternative to the “half-year” convention of 
existing law, under which half a year’s de- 
preciation may be taken for all assets placed 
in service during a given year. 

4. Termination of the “reserve ratio test.” 
The “reserve ratio test,” promulgated in 
1962 as a backstop to the reduced guideline 
lives then announced, is to be terminated for 
post-1970 years under regulations to be is- 
sued “in the near future.” 
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The proposed regulations also contain 
rules relating to the salvage value and re- 
tirement of property depreciated under the 
ADR System. 

In my opinion, for the reasons set out be- 
low: 

(a) The Treasury does not have the statu- 
tory authority to permit taxpayers to de- 
preciate assets over the ranges proposed by 
the ADR System or to deduct rehabilitation 
and improvement expenditures as part of a 
“repair allowance;” and 

(b) If interpreted to support these aspects 
of the ADR System, the statutory provisions 
on which the Treasury relies would equally 
support the most extraordinary departures 
from widely-accepted principles regarding 
the division between current expenditures 
and capital items in the computation of tax- 
able income. 


B. The revenue im and economic 
objectives of the ADR System 


Before setting out the basis for these 
conclusions, I wish to call attention to the 
revenue impact and economic objectives of 
the ADR System. These aspects of the ADR 
System are so drastic in their implications 
as to raise, in and of themselves, serious 
questions about the Treasury’s authority to 
issue the proposed regulations without ex- 
plicit Congressional authority. 

1. Revenue loss. The Treasury estimates 
that the revenue loss from the ADR System 
will start at $0.8 billion in fiscal 1971, and 
will range thereafter from $3.0 billion in fis- 
cal 1972 to $3.8 billion in fiscal 1980, with a 
high of $4.7 billion in fiscal 1976. 

I do not recall any action by the Treasury 
in prior years under any of the statutory 
sources on which it now purports to act, or 
indeed under any other provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, with such momentous 
revenue consequences. While Congress might 
perhaps vest the Treasury with this extra- 
ordinary authority over the level of federal 
revenue collections—authority that is a first 
cousin to the power to fix the tax rates them- 
selves—the Treasury's claim that it now has 
the power by regulations to alter revenue col- 
lections by $35 billion or more in a decade 
calls for close scrutiny. 

An instructive parallel may be found in 
the enactment by Congress, in 1954, of Sec- 
tions 452 and 462 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, designed to bring tax account- 
ing into closer harmony with business ac- 
counting by permitting taxpayers to post- 
pone the recognition of prepaid income and 
to deduct reserves for estimated expenses. 
When the Treasury concluded that these 
provisions would cause a larger loss of rev- 
enue than estimated, it rushed to Congress 
with an urgent request, which was granted, 
for repeal of the provisions. In contrast to 
the panic induced in the Treasury by the 
possibility of a one-time transitional loss of 
several billion dollars (an estimate that the 
Congressional committees thought was too 
high), we now have a claim by the Treasury 
that it can, on its own initiative, court a 
continuing loss, estimated to range from $0.8 
to $4.7 billion each year for at least 10 years 

The Treasury, to be sure, predicts that in- 
creased business activity and employment 
“will provide substantial additional feed- 
back revenues to offset these reductions.” 
This is of course a standard—virtually boil- 
erplate—accompaniment to proposed tax re- 
ductions. Giving the fullest possible weight 
to these countervailing forces, the fact re- 
mains that the Treasury proposal entails 
such enormous revenue consequences that 
one may properly ask: “Did Congress really 
authorize this trip?” 

2. “Interpretative regulations” or basic fis- 
cal policy-making? Under § 7805, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to “prescribe 
all needful rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of this title,” ambiguities and un- 
certainties in the Internal Revenue Code can 
be resolved; and such “interpretative” reg- 
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ulations are entitled to great weight. See 
Koshland v. Helvering, 298 U.S. 441 (1936): 

“Where the [revenue] act uses ambiguous 
terms, or is of doubtful construction, a clari- 
fying regulation or one indicating the method 
of its application to specific cases not only 
is permissible but is to be given great weight 
by the courts. And the same principle gov- 
erns where the statute merely expresses a 
general rule and invests the Secretary of the 
Treasury with authority to promulgate regu- 
lations appropriate to its enforcement. But 
where. . . . the provisions of the act are un- 
ambiguous, and its directions specific, there 
is no power to amend it by regulation.” 

This modest role for regulations—either 
in gaps deliberately left by Congress to the 
interpreting an ambiguous statute or filling 
the sweeping objectives of the ADR System, 
administrator—is not easily reconciled with 
as announced by the President and the Treas- 
ury, viz., to create jobs, promote economic 
growth, strengthen our balance of payments, 
increase productivity, and modernize produc- 
tive facilities. Of course, a valid regulation 
is not undermined by the fact that it simul- 
taneously serves broad economic objectives. 
At the same time, however, these dramatic 
claims for the ADR System properly invite 
an inquiry into whether the Treasury, in 
its conviction that the national economy 
needs & shot in the arm, has forgotten to 
ask Congress for permission to administer 
the stimulant. 

3. Administrative substitute for the invest- 
ment credit? The possibility that the Treas- 
ury has exceeded its authority is heightened 
by the strong resemblance that the ADR 
System bears to the investment credit, which 
was repealed by Congress, after ample debate, 
in 1969. Thus, the ADR System applies only to 
so-called “eligible property,” which is defined 
by reference to the two major criteria em- 
ployed by § 48 in defining the property that 
was eligible for the investment credit. These 
criteria, enacted by Congress to define “in- 
vestment credit property” and adopted by 
the ADR regulations to define “eligible prop- 
erty”—are as follows: 

(a) The property must be either tangible 
personal property, or other tangible prop- 
erty (not including buildings and their 
structural components) if (1) used as an 
integral part of manufacturing, production, 
or extraction, or of furnishing transporta- 
tion, communication, electrical energy, gas, 
water, or sewerage disposal services, or (2) 
constituting a research or storage facility 
for the foregoing activities. Save for the 
omission of a provision relating to elevators 
and escalators, these requirements are taken 
from the general definition of “investment 
credit property” in § 48(a) (1). In that con- 
text, they embodied a judgment by Con- 
gress that the acquisition of these types of 
property—and not other types—should be 
encouraged by a deliberate offer of a tax in- 
centive. The lines of demarcation, however, 
make no sense whatsoever if the ADR regu- 
lations are intended to reflect the impact of 
technological or economic change on the use- 
ful service lives of business equipment. They 
can be understood only as the result of a 
Treasury decision that investment in par- 
ticular types of property should be en- 
couraged by a tax incentive, and that other 
types of property are not deserving of this 
incentive. This decision may be sound as a 
matter of fiscal policy, but it can hardly be 
defended as an “interpretation” of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


(b) The second criterion of “eligible prop- 
erty” is that it must be “predominantly used 
within the United States.” Here again, the 
proposed ADR regulations turn to the defini- 
tion of “investment credit property,” incor- 
porating by reference the elaborate rules of 
§ 48(a) (2) and the regulations issued there- 
under. If the ADR rules were intended to 
reflect the impact of technology on the useful 
service lives of business equipment, they 
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would not require a taxpayer to distinguish 
between equipment used in Buffalo and the 
same equipment used in Toronto, between 
a vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States and the same type of vessel 
documented under the laws of Liberia, or be- 
tween a truck driven between Toronto and 
Buffalo and the same truck if driven between 
Toronto and Montreal. All of these distinc- 
tions were thought by Congress to have an 
&ppropriate place in the investment credit, 
which was designed to encourage domestic 
investment only in order to improve our 
international competitive position. The same 
rules might be equally appropriate if Con- 
gress decided either to restore the investment 
credit, or to provide a substitute for it by 
authorizing the fast amortization of business 
equipment, Their use by the Treasury rein- 
forces the conclusion that it is seeking by 
regulation to provide a substitute for the in- 
vestment credit2 

This attempt would be suspect in any 
event, but it is made even more dubious by 
the language used by the Senate Finance 
Committee in recommending repeal of the 
investment credit as part of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969: 

“, .. even though an investment credit 
may have been useful in the past in inducing 
investment in periods when there was a 
large deficiency of investment, it is not 
clear that the same type of problem will be 
faced in the future. For this reason also, 
the committee concluded that it was better 
to repeal the credit, rather than suspend it. 
If the need should, in the future, arise for 
a further stimulant to investment, the Con- 
gress will then be free to consider various 
alternative types of treatment. Moreover, it 
is not clear, once the appropriate rate of in- 
vestment has been restored, whether in the 
future special inducements to investment 
will again become necessary. It may well be 
that the normal incentives of potentially 
greater profits in the context of a stable 
growth, full employment economy will pro- 
vide the investment needed without resort 
to special devices to stimulate investments 
which, on occasion, appear to give rise to 
investment booms.” (S. Rept. No. 91-552, p. 
226; emphasis added.) 

4. Administrative adoption of cost recovery 
method? The ADR System bears a striking 
resemblance to the “cost recovery” method 
of accounting for capital outlays. Indeed, 
President Nixon described the proposal as 
“consistent with the recommendations of 
the President’s Task Force on Business Tax- 


1 The dollar advantage of permitting tax- 
payers to depreciate their business equip- 
ment 20% faster than the 1962 guideline lives 
depends upon the life of the asset, the 
method of allocating depreciation, the sal- 
vage value, and the taxpayer’s tax rate and 
time preference for money. A 1969 Treasury 
study (Tax Depreciation Policy Options: 
Measures of Effectiveness and Estimated 
Revenue Losses, Congressional Record, vol. 
116, pt. 19, p. 25684) estimates that a 40 
percent reduction in the 1962 guideline lives 
is equivalent to a reduction in the price of 
the asset of 6.8 to 8.7 percent, assuming an 
unadjusted useful life of 10 to 20 years, a tax 
Tate of 48 percent, and an after-tax rate of 
return of 12 percent. A 20 percent reduction, 
as proposed by the ADR System, would of 
course be less advantageous, but it would 
be augmented by four other factors: (1) the 
opportunity to deduct rehabilitation and im- 
provement expenditures by electing the “re- 
pair allowance,” (2) the elimination of the 
reserve ratio test, so that a taxpayer can 
apply the 20% reduction to the 1962 guide- 
line lives eyen if they are shorter than the 
actual service lives of his assets, as reflected 
by his replacement experience, (3) the 
liberalized first-year convention, and (4) the 
ADR System’s more tolerant treatment of 
salvage values. 
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ation,” whose central recommendation was 
that “for machinery and equipment, the 
present depreciation system be replaced by a 
simplified system of cost recovery allow- 
ances” over periods 40 percent shorter than 
the 1962 guidelines. This idea has of course 
been in the air for some time; another recent 
instance is the 1969 proposal of the ABA 
Section of Taxation (Committee on Depreci- 
ation and Amortization) for cost recovery 
periods “which will be shorter than useful 
lives for most taxpayers and which will apply 
uniformly without regard to individual tax- 
payers’ actual experience.” Both the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force and the ABA Committee, 
however, candidly acknowledged that their 
proposals required legislative change; nei- 
ther suggested that the Treasury had the 
power by regulations to substitute a cost re- 
covery system for the depreciation rules of 
current law. In the wake of these proposals 
for legislative action, an attempt by the 
Treasury to accomplish substantially the 
same objectives in substantially the same 
manner raises, in acute form, the question 
whether it is treading on thin ice. The ADR 
System, in short, seems to be an application 
of the cost recovery mechanism, which has 
not yet been sanctioned by Congress, to the 
classes of property that qualified for the in- 
vestment credit, which was repealed by Con- 
gress only a few months ago. 


C. “Useful Service Lives” and the Artificial 
Lives of the Proposed Regulations 

In assessing the Treasury’s authority to 
issue the ADR System regulations, I start 
with the fact that the useful service life 
of an asset (or class of assets) is central to 
the statutory and accounting concept of de- 
preciation. Although the determination of 
this period requires an estimate, and often 
a difficult one, the Internal Revenue Code 
does not authorize the taxpayer to collect, 
or Treasury to accept, an artificial period of 
time, unrelated to the asset's useful life, as 
the proper period for depreciating its cost or 
other basis. As I will point out in more detail 
later, when Congress has wanted to authorize 
an artificial period for writing off the cost 
of an asset (e.g., 60 months for World War 
II “emergency facilities’), it has enacted a 
statutory exception to the general rule that 
“useful life” is controlling; so far as I know, 
it was never even suggested that the Treas- 
ury could have authorized such an exception 
under any of the statutory provisions cited 
in support of the ADR System. 

The importance of the assets’ “useful life” 
has been frequently recognized. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Code uses the phrase in many 
places, e.g., § 167(b), (c), (d), amd (f). As 
long ago as 1927, the Supreme Court, in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, pointed out 
that consistently since 1913, revenue acts 
have provided an allowance for depreciation 
that is related to the property's useful life: 

“The amount of the allowance for depre- 
ciation is the sum which should be set aside 
for the taxable year, in order that, at the 
end of the useful life of the plant in the 
business, the aggregate of the sums set aside 
will (with the salvage value) suffice to pro- 
vide an amount equal to the original cost.” 
(United States v. Ludey, 274 U.S. 295) 

This statement has for many years been 
paraphrased, with minor amplifications, in 
the basic Treasury Regulation on deprecia- 
tion. See Regs. § 1.167(a)—1(a). The crucial 
importance of the asset’s useful life in the 
allocation of depreciation has been noted 
in numerous other instances. Thus, Bulletin 
F (the standard IRS guide to depreciation for 
many years) provided: 

[T]he period over which [depreciation] 
extends is the normal useful life of the asset. 

The same idea was repeated when Bulletin 
F was supplanted by Rev. Proc. 62-61, 1962-2 
C.B. 418, 429: 

The purpose of the [depreciation] allow- 
ance is to permit taxpayers to recover through 
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annual deductions the cost (or other basis) 
of the property over its useful economic life. 

In explaining the 1962 guidelines, Rev. 
Proc, 62-21 employed a series of hypothetical 
questions and answers, including: 

3. Question: At present, depreciation is 
based on the useful life of property in the 
taxpayer's own trade or business. How does 
this depreciation reform affect this approach? 

Answer: The depreciation reform retains 
this approach. Every taxpayer should con- 
tinue to base his depreciable lives on his own 
best estimate of the period of their use iu 
his trade or business. The new reform pro- 
vides guideline lives, based on analyses of 
Statistical data and engineering studies and 
assessments of current and prospective tech- 
nological advances, for each industry in the 
United States. The guidelines which have 
been developed are felt to provide reasonable 
standards for taxpayers in the various indus- 
tries and if used will be presumed to be ac- 
ceptable unless subsequent events show that 
they are not appropriate for a particular tax- 
payer's circumstances. 

In Massey Motors, Inc. v. United States, 
364 U.S. 92 (1960), the Supreme Court held 
that depreciation is to be calculated over 
the estimated useful life of the asset while 
actually employed by the taxpayer... . 

This holding was buttressed by repeated 
statements in the opinion to the same effect, 
which were encapsulated by the Court’s 
description of existing depreciation law as “a 
system where the real salvage price and 
actual duration of use are relevant.” Finally: 

We therefore conclude that the Congress 
intended that the taxpayer should, under 
the allowance for depreciation, recover only 
the cost of the asset less the estimated 
salvage, resale or second-hand value. This 
requires that the useful life of the asset be 
related to the period for which it may rea- 
sonably be expected to be employed in the 
tarpayer’s business. (Emphasis added.) 

Finally, as recently as last July, in a 
Treasury memorandum sent to Senator 
Javits by Secretary Kennedy that discussed 
the “policy options” open to the Treasury in 
the depreciation area, the statutory rules 
governing depreciation were summarized as 
follows: 

These rules, in general, specify that the 
aggregate of all depreciation deductions 
which may be taken by a business taxpayer 
may not exceed the difference between the 
original cost, or other basis, of the asset and 
its salvage value, and that this depreciable 
basis must be apportioned over the estimated 
useful life of the asset by a consistent 
method. (Congressional Record, vol. 116, pt. 
19, p. 25684). 

The Supreme Court’s comment in Fribourg 
Navigation Oo., Inc., v. Commissioner, 383 
U.S. 272 (1966), about the taxpayer’s right to 
deduct depreciation in the year a depreciable 
asset is sold, is applicable a fortiori to the 
principle that depreciation is to be spread 
over the period of an asset’s useful life in 
the taxpayer's business: 

Over the same extended period of years 
during which the foregoing administrative 
and judicial precedent was accumulating, 
Congress repeatedly reenacted the deprecia- 
tion provision without significant change. 
Thus, beyond the generally understood scope 
of the depreciation provision itself, the Com- 
missioner’s prior long-standing practice 
must be deemed to have received congres- 
sional approval. 

Against this background, I conclude that 
the “range of lives” sanctioned by the ADR 
System exceeds the Treasury’s authority in 
two respects: 

1. It provides for an artificial decrease or 
increase in average useful lives (as estimated 
by the 1962 guidelines) by 20 percent, unre- 
lated to actual changes in the underlying 
facts; and 
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2. It permits taxpayers to employ these 
artificially-altered averages without regard to 
the separate circumstances of their own busi- 
nesses. 

Neither of these “reforms” finds any sup- 
port, in my view, in the statutory provisions 
cited by former Secretary Kennedy, when he 
described the ADR System in his news con- 
ference on January 11, 1971: 

1. Section 167(a), providing for a reason- 
able allowance for the exhaustion and obso- 
lescence of business assets, must, of course, 
be interpreted in the light of the well-estab- 
lished rules of depreciation, including the 
principle that the allowance is to extend over 
the useful life of the assets. In point of fact, 
Section 167(b)—not mentioned by Mr. Ken- 
nedy in his statement—authorizes the Treas- 
ury to prescribe regulations governing de- 
preciation “methods and rates,” but point- 
edly provides that no method may be pre- 
scribed that will provide an allowance dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of the useful life 
of the property greater than would be pro- 
vided by the statutory declining balance 
method. This restriction on the Treasury's 
authority would be utterly nugatory if the 
Treasury could itself prescribe an artificial 
“useful life” for assets. Congress deliberately 
provided that property must have “a useful 
life of 3 years or more” to qualify for rapid 
depreciation under Section 167(b) and for 
the liberal salvage value computation of Sec- 
tion 167(f), and “a useful life of 6 years or 
more” to qualify for the additional first-year 
depreciation under Section 179. These—and 
a number of other Congressional restrictions 
based on the useful life of property—are ut- 
terly inconsistent with the theory that the 
Treasury can confer an artificial useful life 
on property. 

2. Sections 446, 451 and 461, also cited by 
Mr. Kennedy as sources of authority for the 
ADR System, are even less applicable than 
Section 167. Section 446(b) permits the 
Treasury to prescribe a method of account- 
ing if a taxpayer’s own method does not 
clearly refiect income; this provision is ob- 
viously inapplicable. Section 446(c) permits 
the Treasury to authorize a combination of 
certain accounting methods specified by the 
Code itself, and is equally inapplicable to the 
ADR System. Section 451, relating to the 
taxable year in which items of gross income 
are to be included, has nothing to do with 
deductions, and makes no mention of regula- 
tions. Finally, Section 461 provides that de- 
ductions are to be taken “for the taxable year 
which is the ‘proper’ taxable year under the 
method of accounting used in computing 
taxable income.” Like Section 451, it makes 
no mention of regulations to be issued by the 
Treasury; still less, does it permit the Treas- 
ury to override generally accepted principles 
of depreciation accounting. 

3. Section 7805 authorizes the Treasury to 
prescribe “all needful rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of this title.” This is 
obviously a provision of broad import, but 
it does not supplant the substantive provi- 
sions of the code, such as Section 167's rules 
regarding depreciation. If construed to per- 
mit the Treasury to adopt the artificial use- 
ful lives for depreciable assets prescribed by 
the ADR System, it could be employed with 
equal plausibility to reduce—or increase— 
useful lives by 50 percent, to provide a uni- 
form 3-year “useful life” for all assets, to 
authorize capital investments to be written 
off in the year of acquisition, or to permit 
assets to be deducted only in the year they 
are retired from service. 

Under the broad authority claimed by the 
Treasury, it would not have been necessary 
for Congress to enact any of the numerous 
provisions for the rapid amortization or im- 
mediate write-off of particular expenditures 
that have been added to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code in recent years, since the Treas- 
ury—by virtue of its alleged power to decide 
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when capital investments are to be written 
off—could have provided the same benefits 
by regulations. I refer here to such provi- 
sions as §174 (research and experimental 
expenditures), § 175 (soil and water conser- 
vation expenditures), § 177 (trade mark and 
trade name expenditures), §179 (first-year 
depreciation allowance for small business), 
§§ 180-181 (fertilizer and clearing of land), 
§§ 184-185 (railroad rolling stock and grad- 
ing expenditures), and § 248 (corporate or- 
ganizational expenditures) . 

The foregoing discussion has focussed on 
the ADR election to use useful lives that 
are shorter than the 1962 guidelines. My 
comments are, however, equally applicable to 
the election to use artificially long lives, since 
they are also inconsistent with the pre- 
viously unquestioned principle that depre- 
ciation is to be taken over the useful service 
life of the asset in the taxpayer's business, 
Indeed, there is an additional objection to 
an artificially long life, viz., Section 1016(a) 
(2), requiring the adjusted basis of property 
to be reduced by depreciation “allowable 
under this subtitle or prior income tax 
laws.” The clear import of this statutory 
rule—which the Treasury has been given no 
authority to suspend or nullify—is that the 
taxpayer cannot “save” depreciation that is 
allowable under the law for the current year, 
in order to use it in a later year. 

Finally, I wish to comment on the “repair 
allowance” authorized by the Treasury in the 
ADR regulations, It is, at bottom, an elec- 
tion under which the taxpayer may write 
off, in the year incurred, certain expendi- 
tures for the rehabilitation and improvement 
of property that, under Section 263, consti- 
tute capital outlays. This inconsistency with 
the statute is transparently clear; if Section 
263 did not forbid a deduction for these ex- 
penditures, the taxpayer could deduct them 
without making the “repair allowance” elec- 
tion, and could take similar deductions for 
comparable expenditures to rehabilitate and 
improve real property or other assets that 
do not qualify for the ADR System. The pro- 
posed regulations acknowledge this depart- 
ure from Section 263 in a curious way: they 
provide that rehabilitation and improvements 
expenditures (so-called “excluded addi- 
tions”) do not qualify for the “repair allow- 
ance” if they add an identifiable unit of 
property, or modify existing property to a 
substantially different use, or substantially 
increase its original productivity or capacity. 

This effort to distinguish among capital 
outlays has no statutory foundation what- 
soever; Section 263 does not provide that 
some capital expenditures are more non- 
deductible than others. 

One more point: if the Treasury had the 
power to convert capital expenditures into 
deductible expenses (under such provisions 
as Sections 446, 451, 461, or 7805), it could 
take far more drastic action than the pro- 
posed “repair allowance.” Its alleged author- 
ity would, with equal plausibility, permit a 
“repair allowance” that was not restricted to 
a fraction of the asset’s adjusted basis, that 
covered so-called “excluded additions,” and 
that embraced real property as well as prop- 
erty qualifying for shortened lives under the 
ADR System. The Treasury’s alleged author- 
ity would also have enabled it to promulgate 
the rules of Section 263(e) (rehabilitation of 
railroad rolling stock deductible despite Sec- 
tion 263) without Congressional action. 

In addition to permitting taxpayers to 
deduct capital outlays, the “repair allow- 
ance” can also have the converse effect, viz., 
allowing the taxpayer to capitalize deduc- 
tible repair expenses, instead of deducting 
them, if they exceed the applicable annual 
limit. This attempt by the Treasury to per- 
mit taxpayers to avoid the effect of Section 
162 if they have an excess of current deduc- 
tions is as objectionable as its attempt to 
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permit capital outlays to be deducted cur- 
rently. Among other things, it violates the 
intent of Section 172, under which excess 
deductions create an operating loss that can 
be carried forward for only a limited num- 
ber of years. It also implies that the Treasury 
could, if it so desired, authorize taxpayers 
to capitalize repair expenses at will. 

The distinction between non-deductible 
capital outlays and currently deductible ex- 
penses is so vital to the proper measurement 
of taxable income that statutory departures 
from the principle, even if motivated by 
policy considerations, are widely acknowl- 
eged to be tax preferences. Thus, the follow- 
ing items are either defined as “items of tax 
preference” by Sections 56-58 (imposing a 
minimum tax on tax preferences) or were 
proposed by the Treasury or the House Ways 
and Means Committee for somewhat com- 
parable corrective treatment: 

Accelerated depreciation on § 1250 prop- 
erty. 

Accelerated depreciation of § 1245 property 
subject to a net lease. 

Rapid amortization of certified pollution 
control facilities under § 169. 

Rapid amortization of railroad rolling stock 
under § 184. 

Excess of depletion over basis. 

Deduction under §§ 175, 180, and 182, and 
Regs. § 1.61-4 and § 1.162-12 of farm expendi- 
tures that would be capitalized under normal 
accounting principles. 

Deduction of intangible drilling and devel- 
opment costs. 

With the 1969 battle over tax preferences 
still so lively in our memory, it is ironic to 
find that the Treasury is already proposing 
to add two new candidates—artificial lives 
for certain depreciable assets and the current 
deduction of some rehabilitation and im- 
provement expenditures—to next year’s list 
of tax preferences. 

It so happens that the Treasury, on a 
memorable prior occasion, sought to allow 
taxpayers to write off, as a business expense, 
expenditures that under conventional ac- 
counting principles would be capitalized: I 
refer to the Treasury’s pre-1945 rules per- 
mitting intangible drilling and development 
costs to be deducted. In F.H.E. Oil Co. v. 
Commissioner, 147 F.2d 1002 (5th Cir. 1945), 
this option was held to be invalid: 

A regulation giving the option which is in 
dispute has existed, with increasing com- 
plexity, since 1918, and has recently been 
broadened. The legislative mind of the Treas- 
ury Department seems determined to main- 
tain the option. The administrative mind, 
represented by the Commissioner and his 
lawyers, and supported generally by the 
courts, is bent on whittling it away. The 
question of its validity has seldom been 
raised, the taxpayers not wishing to attack 
it because it favors them, and the Commis- 
sioner not being in position to repudiate the 
regulation of his own department. The judges 
have not thought it their business to raise 
the question; but if the option be in truth 
contrary to the revenue statutes, it is void, 
and it is the duty of the judges to declare 
and uphold the law, and disregard the regu- 
lation. 

The court held that the option was incon- 
sistent with § 24(a) of the 1939 Code (the 
statutory predecessor of § 263(a) ), forbidding 
a deduction for amounts paid “for permanent 
improvements or betterments made to in- 
crease the value of any property or estate”— 
an objection that is equally applicable to 
the artificial useful lives and the repair al- 
lowance contemplated by the ADR System. 
Moreover, in the F.H.E. case, the court held 
that the drilling expense option was invalid 
even though the statute explicitly provided 
for “a reasonable allowance for depletion and 
for depreciation of [mine] improvements... 
to be made under rules and regulations to 
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be prescribed by the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary.”? In permitting 
capital investments to be written off (in the 
guise of the proposed “repair allowance”) or 
to be amortized over an artificially shortened 
period, the ADR System does not have even 
this statutory sanction; and is hence even 
less defensible than the regulations that were 
held to be invalid in the F.H-.E. case. 

Two further observations are in order: 

1. It is clear that the change in useful lives 
by the ADR System is not attributable to 
technical and engineering studies establish- 
ing that the 1962 guidelines are inaccurate. 
For one thing, the 1962 guidelines cannot be 
simultaneously too long and too short, so as 
to justify a free choice within the “range” al- 
lowed by the ADR System. It is even more 
fantastic to suggest that the 1962 guidelines 
are both too short and too long for the spe- 
cial classes of property qualifying under the 
regulations (primarily tangible personal 
property used in the United States), but cor- 
rect for other types of property. The deliber- 
ate disregard by the ADR System of actual 
service lives reaches its zenith in the treat- 
ment of public utility assets. Under the pro- 
posed regulations, certain public utilities may 
elect the 20 percent shortened lives only if 
they “normalize” the tax deferral resulting 
from the election, an accounting practice 
that has a bearing on the utility’s rates but 
that obviously has no impact on the useful 
lives of its assets. The proposed regulation is, 
of course, patterned on Section 167(1), which 
reflects a Congressional decision to relate the 
federal tax liabilities of public utilities to 
their rate-making bases—but this provides no 
foundation for a Treasury decision to link the 
useful life of an asset to the taxpayer's ac- 
counting practices. 

Even if the ADR System were confined to 
a reduction of the 1962 guidelines, and were 
generally available, it would be difficult to 
attribute the proposed change to technolog- 
ical developments since 1962; it strains cre- 
dulity to assert that all 1962 guidelines are 
out of line by the same 20 percent error. 
Finally, the ADR System applies only to as- 


2 Although the court later confined its 
decision to a holding that the taxpayer did 
not come within the scope of the regulations, 
this restriction stemmed from the fact that 
the regulations had been in force for twenty 
years, obviously with the full knowledge of 
the appropriate legislative committees if not 
of Congress itself; and it was accompanied 
by the announcement that “we see no fault 
in our previous reasoning, and think the 
former opinion a right one to have been 
rendered twenty years ago.” F.H.E. Oil Co. 
v. Commissioner, 149 F.2d 238 (5th Cir. 1945); 
see also a later installment of the same liti- 
gation, 150 F.2d 857 (5th Cir. 1945), refusing 
to reconsider despite a Congressional joint 
resolution, endorsing the regulations. 

An earlier case had upheld the validity of 
the regulations, but because in the court's 
opinion the taxpayer’s expenditures for 
drilling did not in fact increase the value of 
the taxpayer’s property: “The truth is that 
the hole upon which the money is expended 
is simply a means of reaching the oil sands, 
and it is the ofl which increases the value of 
the property.” To the extent that the issue 
was debatable, the court concluded that 
there was room for an interpretative regula- 
tion, and that in any event the repeated re- 
enactment of the statute after the regula- 
tions were promulgated constituted “almost 
conclusive proof” of Congressional approval 
of the regulations. Ramsey v. Commissioner, 
66 F.2d 316 (10th Cir. 1933). It is a reason- 
able inference from the Ramsey case that if 
the expenditure had produced a capital in- 
vestment or if the regulations had been 
newly promulgated, the court would have 
been less tolerant. 
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sets physically placed in service in 1971 and 
later years. If technological changes have 
made the 1962 guidelines too long for assets 
placed in service in 1971 and later years, how- 
ever, they must be even more inaccurate for 
assets now in service. Yet no correction is 
authorized for existing assets. In this con- 
nection, it should be pointed out that there 
have been few litigated cases challenging the 
1962 guidelines, and I know of no evidence 
that many taxpayers have endeavored even 
at the administrative level to establish that 
they are too long. The complaints directed at 
the reserve ratio test, indeed, imply that as- 
sets are not being replaced as fast as their 
guideline lives expire; and the ABA cost re- 
covery proposal described earlier states flatly 
that the lives prescribed by the 1962 guide- 
lines “were purposely shorter than ‘actual 
lives’ in effect for most taxpayers,” so that 
since 1962 “the tax system has in fact been 
operating on the basis of prescribed lives 
shorter than ‘actual lives.’”? Finally, the 
President’s Task Force on Business Taxation, 
which offered persuasive evidence that for- 
eign cost recovery periods are shorter than 
ours, offered no evidence that the guidelines 
are longer than actual lives. Indeed, its asser- 
tion that United States industrial equipment 
is dangerously obsolescent in some industries 
suggests that actual useful lives are even 
longer than the 1962 guidelines. 

2. No doubt the Internal Revenue Service 
could properly announce that it will, in gen- 
eral, not re-examine useful lives falling 
within a specified range of the 1962 guide- 
line lives, in order to focus its audit resources 
on other areas of dispute. A precedent for 
such a decision may be found in the IRS 
state sales tax tables, setting out the amounts 
that may ordinarily be claimed as deduc- 
tions, without substantiation, by taxpayers 
at various income levels. The Service re- 
serves, however, its right to require sub- 
stantiation in appropriate cases. In my opin- 
ion, this power could not be effectively re- 
nounced by the IRS under existing law; 
since the Code clearly contemplates that 
errors on returns can be corrected at any 
time until the statute of limitations runs, 
unless a compromise or closing agreement is 
executed between the taxpayer and the IRS.‘ 
The useful lives promulgated by old Bul- 
letin F and later by the 1962 guidelines both 
acknowledged this inability to convert an 
audit rule-of-thumb into a binding rule of 
law, by permitting the announced lives to 
be re-examined if circumstances so required. 

Even if, contrary to the foregoing reason- 
ing, the IRS had the power to establish con- 
clusive administrative rules of thumb in the 
tax area, this power—like all authority to 
issue regulations— would have to be exer- 
cised in a reasonable fashion. I doubt that 
anyone would seriously argue that the re- 
duction in administrative friction and cost 
achieved by the ADR System could justify 
a $3 or $4 billion annual reduction in federal 
revenue. It is perfectly obvious from the 
Presidential Treasury announcements that 
this price is to be paid for the ADR System’s 
anticipated impact on the national economy, 
not for its administrative virtues. Viewed as 


3 The reserve ratio test was to be the cor- 
rective for this practice but, as noted above, 
it is to be terminated as part of the ADR 
“reforms.” 

t Indeed, in the area of depreciation Con- 
gress has explicitly provided a procedure for 
reducing disputes over useful lives, viz., 
§167(d) (relating to agreements on useful 
lives), thus supplying further support for the 
principle that unilateral concessions by the 
IRS are not legally permissible. Another ex- 
ample is Section 167(f), authorizing minor 
amounts of salvage value to be disregarded— 
a statutory rule that would not be necessary 
if the Treasury could, as an adjunct to its 
audit responsibility, announce its intention 
to disregard items of minor consequence. 
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a substitute for the investment credit—the 
context within which the President’s Task 
Force on Business Taxation recommended a 
reform of depreciation policy—the ADR Sys- 
tem may be a desirable way to step up the 
pace of business investment, but this is a 
decision that should be made by Congress. 
Treasury AUTHORITY To ISSUE THE PROPOSED 
“ASSET DEPRECIATION RANGE SYSTEM” REG- 
ULATIONS—A COMMENT ON THE COVINGTON 
& BuRLING MEMORANDUM 


(By Boris I. Bittker, Sterling professor of 
law, Yale University) 


Supplementing my prior memorandum on 
the ADR regulations, I wish to comment on 
the Covington & Burling memorandum of 
April 12, 1971, whose announced purpose is 
“to put to rest assertions that the Treasury 
Department lacks authority to prescribe” the 
ADR System regulations. 


I. STATUTORY AUTHORITY TO ISSUE THE 
REGULATIONS 


The Covington & Burling memorandum, 
though extended, makes no mention of Sec- 
tions 446, 451, and 461, which were cited by 
former Secretary Kennedy in his statement 
of Jan. 11, 1971 as sources of the Treasury’s 
authority to issue the ADR regulations. (This 
omission seems to be an implicit acquiescence 
in the view, expressed in my prior memoran- 
dum, that these provisions offer no support 
for the Treasury’s action.) Instead of endors- 
ing the Treasury’s theory that it is author- 
ized to act by Sections 446, 451, and 461, the 
Covington & Burling memorandum falls back 
on the catch-all language of § 7805, and also 
offers the Treasury two other statutory 
sources of authority, viz., §167(b) and 
§ 167(d). 

As to § 167(b), it is concerned exclusively 
with depreciation methods, conferring no au- 
thority whatsoever over the determination of 
an asset's useful life. The term “useful life” 
is mentioned in § 167(b) only once, as a limi- 
tation on the Treasury’s power to prescribe 
depreciation methods. In this connection, the 
Covington & Burling memorandum quotes 
(pp. 18-19) from a 1954 committee report of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, but 
omits the following introductory explana- 
tion: 

“Depreciation allowances are the method 
by which the capital invested in an asset is 
recovered tax-free over the years it is used 
in a business. The annual deduction is com- 
puted by spreading the cost of the property 
over the estimated useful life, (Emphasis 
added.) 

The same House committee recommended 
changes in the law in 1954 governing both 
depreciation methods and useful lives. The 
latter recommendation (a 10% “tolerance” 
in estimating an asset’s useful life) was re- 
jected by the State Finance Committee, which 
said that it “might be a substantial source 
of misunderstanding and distortion” and that 
the Internal Revenue Service had already 
announced policies to avoid “annoying minor 
changes which would disturb the original 
estimate of service life.” It strains the lan- 
guage and history of § 167(b) to convert it 
into a source of Treasury authority to pre- 
scribe artificial service lives for assets. 

As to §167(d), which the Covington & 
Burling memorandum describes (p. 21) as 
“explicit statutory authority for the ADR 
System,” its relevance is even more remote.* 
Section 167(d) was enacted in 1954 to per- 
mit the Service and a taxpayer to enter 
“Into an agreement in writing specifically 
dealing with the useful life and rate of de- 
preciation of any property,” and it confers 
a certain degree of finality on such agree- 


*For the record, I should like to correct 
two misreadings of my memorandum by the 
Covington & Burling memorandum, one con- 
cerned with § 167(d), which I applied with- 
out further comment. 
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ments. The Covington & Burling memoran- 
dum seeks to enlarge this useful but modest 
administrative tool, designed to permit good 
faith judgments in specific cases to prevail 
over the hindsight of an over-zealous rev- 
enue agent, into a foundation for the ADR 
regulations. The theory is that a taxpayer’s 
election to employ the ADR System consti- 
tutes a §167(b) “agreement.” With equal 
plausibility, the Treasury could use its stat- 
utory authority to enter into closing agree- 
ments and compromises ($$ 7121-2) as a 
foundation for a tax cut. Thus, using its 
ADR regulations as a model, the Treasury 
could announce that any taxpayer who 
thought that his taxes were too high and 
who wanted a 10% tax cut need only say 
so on his tax return, which act would con- 
stitute a “closing agreement” or “‘compro- 
mise” when the tax return was received and 
accepted by the Internal Revenue Service. 
To the assertion of such sour critics as 
myself that this would generate an unau- 
thorized loss of revenue, the Treasury could 
respond—as it has with the ADR regula- 
tions—that the resulting stimulus to the 
economy would soon recoup the loss. 

Aside from §167(b) and §167(d), the 
Covington & Burling memorandum relies on 
§ 7805 as an independent source of Treasury 
authority to issue the ADR regulations. One 
wonders if the implications of this theory 
have been thought through. Although the 
ADR System is optional with the taxpay- 
er, nothing in § 7805 requires the Treasury 
to offer the taxpayer a free choice. If § 7805 
does authorize the Treasury to define the 
term “useful life,” the taxpayer could be 
required to use: 

Lives 20% (or 100%, for that matter) 
longer than the 1962 guidelines; 

Lives based on physical durability alone; 

Lives equal to the longest experience of 
any taxpayer in a relevant industrial group; 
etc., etc. 

COVINGTON & BURLING MEMORANDUM 


“Professor Bittker wholly overlooks Section 
167(d) which authorizes agreements between 
the Revenue Service and a particular tax- 
payer on useful lives and depreciation rates.” 
(p. 20) 

“Professor Bittker .. . neglect(s) to men- 
tion the Treasury Department's statement 
that: ‘It is anticipated, however, that the 
increase in employment and business activ- 
ity will provide substantial additional feed- 
back revenues to offset these reductions.’” 
(p. 40) 

BITTKER MEMORANDUM 

“Indeed, in the area of depreciation Con- 
gress has explicitly provided a procedure for 
reducing disputes over useful lives, viz., 

167(d) (relating to agreements on useful 
lives), thus supplying further support for the 
principle that unilateral concessions by the 
IRS are not legally permissible.” (p, 25) 

“The Treasury, to be sure, predicts that 
increased business activity and employment 
‘will provide substantial additional feedback 
revenues to offset these reductions.’” (p. 5) 

Similarly, if § 7805 is a firm foundation for 
the “repair allowance” of the ADR regula- 
tions, the Treasury by a parity of reasoning 
could use § 7805 to require repairs to be capi- 
talized if they exceed a specified percentage 
of the asset's cost or basis. 

Before taxpayers and their counsel en- 
courage the Treasury to employ § 7805 so 
freely, they ought to pause to get their bear- 
ings. In point of fact, of course, this warn- 
ing is not necessary. If the used 
§ 7805 to decrease depreciation deductions by 
redefining the term “useful life,” Washing- 
ton counsel would bury the Treasury with 
briefs on “administrative absolutism.” The 
attempt to use § 7805 as support for the ADR 
regulations is only an ad hoc, one-way trip 
to nowhere. 

Finally, a word about the possibility (Cov- 
ington & Burling memorandum, p. 30) that 
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the Treasury consulted “with the appropri- 
ate Congressional committees” before issu- 
ing the ADR regulations. Such consultations, 
of which I have also heard rumors, are ob- 
viously sensible precautions for an admin- 
istrator who is treading on thin ice, and 
there is no reason why Congressmen should 
not express their opinions on the legal sta- 
tus and economic wisdom of the ADR, or 
any other, regulations. Nothing in such con- 
sultations, however, can confer statutory au- 
thority on the Treasury; that requires an act 
of Congress, passed by both Houses and ap- 
proved by the President. An informal “clear- 
ance” is a political safeguard, not an author- 
itative interpretation of the law. 
Il. “ADMINISTRATIVE PRECEDENTS” 


The Covington & Burling memorandum as- 
serts that three so-called “administrative 
precedents” constitute support for the ADR 
regulations. None of them can support this 
weight. 

1. In 1934, the Treasury departed from its 
prior complaisant administration of the de- 
preciation provisions, by taking the action 
described in Secretary Morgenthau’s letter to 
the Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee (quoted in the Covington & Bur- 
ling memorandum, pp. 22-23). The Treasury 
abandoned its practice of accepting taxpay- 
er’s claims unless they were clearly unreason- 
able, according to a portion of the letter that 
Covington & Burling neglected to quote, 
because: 

If past methods are continued, the amount 
representing the basis of the assets will be 
completely recovered through depreciation 
deductions before the actual useful life of 
the assets has terminated. (Emphasis added.) 

The 1934 changes were designed, according 
to Secretary Morgenthau’s letter, “to over- 
come this condition” by limiting deprecia- 
tion deductions “to such amounts as may 
reasonably be considered necessary to recover 
during the remaining useful life of any de- 
preciable asset the unrecovered basis of the 
asset.” (Emphasis added.) When the House 
Ways and Means Committee acquiesced in 
this administrative proposal in 1934, its ac- 
tion was indeed “of particular significance,” 
as the Covington & Burling memorandum 
says—but for a very different reason. The 
1934 action of the Treasury, and the at- 
tendant acquiescence of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, acknowledged that the 
proper period for computing depreciation is 
the useful life of the asset. If this episode 
has any bearing on the ADR regulations, it 
is unfavorable. 

2. In 1953, the Treasury decided to allow 
depreciation claims to stand in the absence of 
@ clear and convincing reason for changing 
them. I pointed out in my prior memorandum 
(pp. 21-22) that the Treasury has the au- 
thority to allocate its limited enforcement 
resources in a reasonable fashion; the 1953 
instructions to revenue agents—for that is 
all that the ruling amounted to—can be re- 
garded as such an instance of the internal 
management of audit resources. Unlike the 
ADR regulations, the 1953 ruling did not 
confer immunity on artificial useful lives, 
permit capital expenditures to be deducted, 
or draw lines between one type of asset and 
another, or between one type of taxpayer and 
another, To compare the 1953 rulings to the 
ADR regulations is to compare apples and 
computers. 

3. In 1962, the Treasury issued new guide 
lines for depreciation. This “administrative 
precedent” offers no more support for the 
ADR regulations than the Treasury's actions 
in 1934 and 1953. The basic objective of the 
1962 guidelines (see Covington & Burling 
memorandum, pp. 28-29) was “to provide 
realistic tax lives in the light of past actual 
practices and present and foreseeable tech- 
nological innovations and other factors af- 
fecting obsolescence.” The 1962 guidelines, 
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buttressed by the reserve ratio test, were 
concerned with realistic but actual useful 
lives; they are in no sense an “administrative 
precedent” for a cost recovery system. 


IIN. THE MASSEY MOTORS CASE 


The Covington & Burling memorandum 
discusses Massey Motors, Inc. v. United 
States, 364 U.S. 92 (1960), seemingly to sug- 
gest that it would permit the term “useful 
life” to be reinterpreted by the Treasury if 
it saw fit to do so. This reading of Massey 
Motors cannot be maintained in the teeth 
of the final paragraph of the opinion: 

We therefore conclude that the Congress 
intended that the taxpayer should, under 
the allowance for depreciation, recover only 
the cost of the asset less the estimated sal- 
vage, resale or second-hand value. This re- 
quires that the useful life of the asset be re- 
lated to the period for which it may reason- 
ably be expected to be employed in the tax- 
payer’s business. (Emphasis added.) 

Although the years before the Court were 
1950 and 1951, the Court itself noted the 
action of Congress in adopting the 1954 
Code, quoting the House Report thereon to 
the effect that: 

Depreciation allowances are the method 
by which the capital invested in an asset 
is recovered tax-free over the years it is used 
in a business. The annual deduction is com- 
puted by spreading the cost over its esti- 
mated useful life. (Emphasis added.) 

In short, Massey Motors is utterly incon- 
sistent with the theory that the Treasury can 
define and redefine “useful life” under 
section 7805 so as to cut the connection be- 
tween depreciation and the expected service 
life of an asset in the taxpayer's business. 

Because I have subjected the Covington 
& Burling memorandum to severe criticism, 
I should perhaps add that the reason such 
a distinguished law firm cannot make a good 
case for the ADR regulations is that there 
is none to be made. 
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OPEN DATING: A FRESH IDEA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing, for myself, for Mr. 
ECKHARDT and for 51 other Members, 
legislation designed to protect consumers 
against the economic waste and possible 
health hazards of purchasing spoiled or 
stale food products. 

Known as the “open-dating bill,” it 
would require that the myriad undeci- 
pherable codes now on packaged foods 
be replaced by “pull” dates clearly un- 
derstandable to the public. The bill covers 
all packaged perishable and semiperish- 
able food, and it goes far beyond any 
legislation introduced in the past. 

There is growing evidence throughout 
the country that a significant number of 
food products offered for sale to the 
American consumer are overage and may 
be unwholesome. Accounts of consumer 
purchases of spoiled meat products, over- 
age dairy products and stale bakery items 
are appearing with increasing frequency. 

Most packaged perishable or semiper- 
ishable food is code dated by the food 
processor now. But the hundreds of dif- 
ferent codes—too often hybrids of letters 
and numbers—are almost always undeci- 
pherable to consumers and frequently to 
food store employees, as well. 

I believe a new mechanism is needed 
to give consumers personal policing pow- 
ers over the sale of packaged perishable 
and semiperishable foods. Code books, 
now available in a few progressive super- 
markets for the purpose of deciphering 
codes, are inadequate. 

Two major retail grocery chains are 
using open dating on a limited basis. One, 
Giant Foods, Inc., of the Washington, 
D.C., area, reports great success and 
enthusiastic acceptance not only by its 
customers but by its own personnel and 
store managers as well. 

The other is the Chicago-based Jewel 
Food Stores. At my request, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Economic 
Research Service is conducting a survey 
of response by store managers and con- 
sumers to open-dating. Although data is 
still being compiled, early indications are 
that the freshness dates on certain cate- 
gories of products, such as dairy items 
and baked goods, are of great concern to 
Jewel’s customers. 

The American Meat Institute, the trade 
association for the major meat proces- 
sors, announced recently that its mem- 
bers will begin stamping a simplified 
four-digit code date on its packages. Un- 
fortunately, there are two flaws in this 
plan: 

Many products will not be included, 
such as private label meats like those 
packed under chain store labels, canned 
meats, fresh pork sausage, bulk sausage, 
and bone-in ham; and 

The meaning of the date will vary from 
manufacturer to manufacturer, so the 
consumer will not really be able to tell if 
the date on the product signifies when it 
was packaged or when it should be re- 
moved from sale. 
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This appears to me to be an experi- 
ment doomed from the start—I would 
hope, not intentionally. But that is a 
problem with many so-called consumer 
experiments by business. Even well- 
intentioned industry experimentation 
with consumer programs, if not carefully 
done, can lead one to the incorrect con- 
clusion that consumers do not care about 
and do not want that program. 

The bill being introduced today sets 
national standards for freshness. It 
would go beyond requiring the clearly 
stated “pull date”—the last day the prod- 
uct should be offered for sale to the 
public—by demanding that the package 
label clearly show the optimum tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions under 
which the product should be stored in 
the consumer’s home. 

Perishable food, in terms of this bill, 
is any packaged food with a high risk 
of any of the following: spoilage, signifi- 
cant loss of nutritional value, significant 
loss of palatability. 

The pull date of perishable and semi- 
perishable foods would be placed on the 
shipping containers, in addition to the 
individual consumer packages, to im- 
prove the turnover and rotation of goods 
through the distribution process. 

Too often retail store managers and 
their employees are helpless when it 
comes to proper rotation of packaged, 
perishable foods because the codes are 
kept secret from them, too. The sup- 
plier’s route salesman is often the only 
one who can read the freshness codes 
and determine when a product should 
be pulled, something he may be reluctant 
to do if it could diminish his sales com- 
missions. 

This bill would permit the sale of 
perishable food whose pull date has ex- 
pired only if it is wholesome, is sepa- 
rated from other food and is clearly 
identified as having passed the pull date. 

I am well aware that this bill is no 
panacea for all the problems contribut- 
ing to a lack of freshness and wholesome- 
ness in food, but I am definitely con- 
vinced it would provide consumers with 
a workable and important mechanism to 
eliminate much unfit food from the 
shelves of grocery stores. 

The text of the bill, with a section-by- 
section analysis and list of cosponsors, 
follows: 

CoSPONSORS OF THE ROSENTHAL-ECKHARDT 

“OPEN-DATING” BILL 

James Abourezk, of South Dakota. 

Joseph P. Addabbo, of New York. 

Herman Badillo, of New York. 

Nick Begich, of Alaska. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York. 

Edward P. Boland, of Massachusetts. 

John Brademas, of Indiana. 

Frank J. Brasco, of New York. 

James A. Burke, of Massachusetts. 

Shirley Chisholm, of New York. 

George W. Collins, of Illinois. 

James C. Corman, of California. 

George E. Danielson, of California. 

John D. Dingell, of Michigan. 

Harold D. Donohue, of Massachusetts. 

Robert F. Drinan, of Massachusetts. 

Thaddeus Dulski, of New York. 

Don Edwards, of California. 

Joshua Eilberg, of Pennsylvania. 

Dante Fascell, of Florida. 


Donald M. Fraser, of Minnesota. 
Cornelius E. Gallagher, of New Jersey. 
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Ella T. Grasso, of Connecticut. 
Michael Harrington, of Massachusetts. 
William D. Hathaway, of Maine. 
Augustus F. Hawkins, of California. 
Ken Hechler, of West Virginia. 
Henry Helstoski, of New Jersey. 
William L. Hungate, of Missouri. 
Louise Day Hicks, of Massachusetts. 
Frank Horton, of New York. 
Edward I. Koch, of New York. 
Spark Matsunaga, of Hawaii, 
Romano L. Mazzoli, of Kentucky. 
Abner J. Mikva, of Illinois. 

Patsy T. Mink, of Hawaii. 

Parren J. Mitchell, of Maryland. 

F. Bradford Morse, of Massachusetts. 
John E. Moss, of California. 

John Murphy, of New York. 
Charles B. Rangel, of New York. 
Ogden Reid, of New York. 

William R. Roy, of Kansas. 

William F. Ryan, of New York. 

Paul S. Sarbanes, of Maryland. 
James H. Scheuer, of New York. 
Fred Schwengel, of Iowa. 

Robert O. Tiernan, of Rhode Island. 
Charles A. Vanik, of Ohio. 

Charles H. Wilson, of California. 
Sidney R. Yates, of Illinois. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF MAJOR 
PROVISIONS 


A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act to require certain labeling to 
assist the consumer in purchases of pack- 
aged perishable or semi-perishable foods. 
Sec. 201. For purposes of this title: 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “food” has the meaning pre- 
scribed for that term by section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, except 
that such term does not include any fresh 
fruit or vegetable. 

(3) The term “perishable or semi-perish- 
able food” means any food which the Secre- 
tary determines has a high risk of any of the 
following as it ages: 

(A) Spollage; 

(B) Significant loss of nutritional value; 
or 

(C) Significant loss of palatability. 

(4) The term “pull date” means the last 
date on which a perishable or semi-perish- 
able food can be sold for consumption with- 
out a high risk of spoilage or significant loss 
of nutritional value or palatability, if stored 
by the consumer after that date for the 
period which a consumer can reasonably be 
expected to store that food. 

Sec. 202. (a) No manufacturer of a perish- 
able or semi-perishable food for ultimate 
sale to consumers, may distribute his product 
for such sale unless the package is promi- 
nently labeled to show (1) the pull date for 
such food and (2) the optimum temperature 
and humidity conditions for its storage by 
the ultimate consumer. 

(b) No retail distributors of such packaged 
perishable and semi-perishable food may sell 
such food unless the package is labeled pur- 
suant to (a) above. 

(c) Retail distributors of such packaged 
perishable and semi-perishable foods may 
sell such foods whose pull date has expired, 
but only if (1) the food is fit for human con- 
sumption, as determined under applicable 
Federal, State, or local law, and (2) the food 
is physically segregated from like food whose 
pull date has not expired, and (3) the food is 
clearly identified as having passed the pull 
date. 

(d) The shipping or outside wrappers and 
cartons of perishable and semi-perishable 
food must be marked with the pull dates of 
those foods in order to facilitate stock 
rotation. 

(f) (1) The pull date and optimum stor- 
age conditions shall be prescribed by regula- 
tions of the Secretary of HEW. 

(2) The pull date shall be expressed in the 
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commonly used letter abbreviations for 
months of the year and such combinations 
of numbers describing years, as will permit 
ready identification of the day, month, or 
year comprising the pull date, without refer- 
ence to special decoding information. 

(3) The pull date determination shall be 
made after consultation with and submis- 
sion of data by food manufacturers, SEC. 203. 
Any person who violates this Title shall be 
imprisoned for not more than one year or 
fined not more than $5,000 or both. Violation 
of this Title after a previous conviction or 
with intent to defraud or mislead, is punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 
three years or a fine of not more than $25,000 
or both. 


FAIR PACKAGING AND LABELING ACT 


A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act to require certain labeling to 
assist the consumer in purchases of 
packaged perishable or semi-perishable 
foods: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


LABELING REQUIREMENTS FOR PERISHABLE AND 
SEMI-PERISHABLE FOODS 
SECTION 1. The Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1451-1461) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
title: 
“TITLE II 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 201. For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(2) The term ‘food’ has the meaning 
prescribed for that term by section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, except 
that such term does not include any fresh 
fruit or vegetable. 

“(3) The term ‘perishable or semi-perish- 
able food’ means any food which the Secre- 
tary determines has a high risk of any of the 
following as it ages: 

“(A) Spoilage; 

“(B) Significant loss of nutritional value; 
or 

“(C) Significant loss of palatability. 

“(4) The term ‘pull date’ means the last 
date on which a perishable or semi-perishable 
food can be sold for consumption without 
a high risk of spoilage or significant loss of 
nutritional value or palatability, if stored by 
the consumer after that date for the period 
which a consumer can reasonably be ex- 
pected to store that food. 

“(5) The term ‘label’ means any written, 
printed, or graphic matter affixed to or 
appearing upon any container or wrapping 
in which a perishable or semi-perishable food 
is enclosed. 

“(6) The terms ‘package’ and ‘principal 
display panel’ have the meanings prescribed 
for those terms by sections 110(b) and 110 
(f), respectively, of title I of this Act. 


“LABELING REQUIREMENTS FOR PERISHABLE AND 
SEMI-PERISHABLE FOODS 


“Sec. 202. (a) No person who manufactures 
& perishable or semi-perishable food in the 
form in which it is sold by retail distributors 
to consumers may distribute (or cause to be 
distributed) for purposes of sale a perish- 
able or semi-perishable food packaged by him 
in such form unless he has, in accordance 
with the requirements of subsection (f), 
labeled such packages to show (1) the pull 
date for such food, and (2) the optimum 
temperature and humidity conditions for its 
storage by the ultimate consumer. 

“(b) No person engaged in business as a 
retail distributor of any packaged perishable 
or semi-perishable food may sell, offer to sell, 
or display for sale such food unless the food’s 
package is labeled in accordance with sub- 
section (a). 

“(c) No person engaged in business as a 
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retail distributor of any packaged perishable 
or semi-perishable food may sell, offer to sell, 
or display for sale any such food whose pull 
date, as specified on its package's label, has 
expired unless— 

“(1) the food is fit for human consump- 
tion, as determined under applicable Federal, 
State, or local law, 

“(2) such person separates the food from 
other packaged perishable or semi-perishable 
foods whose pull dates, as specified on their 
packages’ labels, have not expired, and 

“(3) such person clearly identifies the food 
as a food whose pull date has expired. 

“(d) No person engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, processing, packing, or dis- 
tributing perishable or semi-perishable foods, 
may place packages of such foods, labeled in 
accordance with subsection (a), in shipping 
containers or wrappings unless such con- 
tainers or wrappings are labeled by him, in 
accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary, to show the pull date (or dates) on the 
labels of such packages. 

“(e) No person may change, alter, or re- 
move before the sale of a packaged perish- 
able or semi-perishable food to the ultimate 
consumer any pull date required by this sec- 
tion to be placed on the label of such food’s 
package or shipping container or wrapping. 

“(f) (1) The pull date and the storage in- 
structions required to be on the label of a 
packaged perishable or semi-perishable food 
under subsection (a) shall be determined in 
the manner prescribed by regulations of the 
Secretary. 

“(2) A pull date shall, in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary,— 

“(A) be (i) in the case of the month con- 
tained in the pull date, expressed in the 
commonly used letter abbreviations for such 
month, and (ii) otherwise expressed in such 
combinations of letters and numbers as will 
enable the consumer to readily identify 
(without reference to special decoding in- 
formation) the day, month, or year, as the 
case may be, comprising the pull date; and 

“(B) be separately and conspicuously 
stated in a uniform location upon the prin- 
cipal display panel of the label required un- 
der subsection (a). 


perishable food shall be determined may in- 
clude provisions— 

“(1) prescribing the time periods to be used 
in determining the pull dates for such food, 

“(ii) prescribing the data concerning such 
food (and the conditions affecting it before 
and after its sale to the consumer) to be 
used in determining its pull dates, or 

“(ili) permitting a person engaged in the 
business of manufacturing, processing, pack- 
aging, or distributing such food to determine 
its pull dates using such time periods and 
data as suck person considers appropriate. 

“(B) If such regulation includes provisions 
described in subparagraph (A) (ili) of this 
paragraph, such regulation shall also con- 
tain— 

“(1) such provisions as may be necessary 
to provide uniformity, where appropriate, in 
the time periods used in pull date determina- 
tions; and 

“(ii) provisions for regular review by the 
Secretary of the pull date determination and 
the time periods and data upon which they 
are based, 

“PENALTIES AND INJUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 203. (a) Any person who violates any 
provision of section 202, or any regulation 
made thereunder, shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year or fined not more than 
$5,000, or both; except that if any person 
commits such a violation after a conviction 


of him under this subsection has become 
final, or commits such a violation with the 


intent to defraud or mislead, such person 
shall be imprisoned for not more than three 
years or fined not more than $25,000, or both. 
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“(b) Any packaged perishable or semi- 
perishable food that is distributed in viola- 
tion of section 202 or any regulation made 
thereunder shall be liable to be proceeded 
against at any time on libel of information 
and condemned in any district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such packaged food is found. Section 
304 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U.S.C. 334) (relating to seizures) 
shall apply with respect to proceedings 
brought under this subsection and to the 
disposition of packaged foods subject to such 
proceedings. 

“(c)(1) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown, to 
restrain violations of section 202 and regula- 
tions made thereunder. 

“(2) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this subsection, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of section 202 or a regulation made there- 
under, trial shall be by the court or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury. Such trial 
shall be conducted in accordance with the 
practice and procedure applicable in the case 
of proceedings subject to the provisions of 
rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

“(d) In the case of any imports into the 
United States of any packaged perishable or 
semi-perishable food covered by this title, 
the provisions of section 202 and regulations 
made thereunder shall be enforced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to sec- 
tion 801(a) and (b) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 381). 

“(e) Before any violation of section 202 or 
a regulation made thereunder is reported by 
the Secretary to any United States attorney 
for institution of a criminal proceeding, the 
person against whom such proceeding is con- 
templated shall be given appropriate notice 
and an opportunity to present his views, 
either orally or in writing, with regard to 
such contemplated proceeding. 

“(f) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to report 
for prosecution, or for the institution of libel 
or injunction proceedings, minor violations 
of section 202 or a regulation made there- 
under wherever he believes that the public 
interest will be adequately served by a suit- 
able written notice or warning. 

“(g)(1) Actions under subsection (a) or 
(c) of this section may be brought in the 
district wherein any act or transaction con- 
stituting the violation occurred, or in the dis- 
trict wherein the defendant is found or is an 
inhabitat or transacts business, and proc- 
ess in such cases may be served in any other 
district of which the defendant is an in- 
habitant or wherever the defendant may be 
found. 

“(2) In any actions brought under subsec- 
tion (a) or (c) of this section, subpenas for 
witnesses who are required to attend a United 
States district court may run into any other 
district. 

“REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 204, The Secretary shall make regu- 
lations pursuant to this title in accordance 
with the procedures prescribed by section 553 
of title 5 of the United States Code (other 
than clause (B) of the last sentence of sub- 
section (b) of such section). 

“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

“Sec. 205. The Secretary shall transmit to 
the Congress in January of each year a re- 
port containing a full and complete descrip- 
tion of his activities for the administration 
and enforcement of this title in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

“COOPERATION WITH STATE AUTHORITIES 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Secretary shall (1) trans- 
mit copies of each regulation made under 
this title to all appropriate State officers 
and agencies, and (2) furnish to such State 
officers and agencies information and assist- 
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ance to promote to the greatest practicable 
extent uniformity in State and Federal regu- 
lation of the labeling of packaged perishable 
or semi-perishable foods. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to impair or otherwise in- 
terfere with any program carried into effect 
by the Secretary under other provisions of 
law in cooperation with State governments 
or agencies, instrumentalities, or political 
subdivisions thereof. 

“EFFECT UPON STATE OR LOCAL LAW 

“Sec. 207. If any labeling requirement for 
pull dates or storage conditions is in effect 
under this title with respect to any pack- 
aged perishable or semi-perishable food, no 
State or political subdivision of a State may 
establish or continue in effect, with respect 
to such packaged food, any law prescribing 
any such labeling requirement which is not 
identical to the labeling requirement in ef- 
fect under this title; except that this section 
shall not be construed to (1) abate any pro- 
secution or other action for the enforcement 
of such a law of a State or political subdivi- 
sion of a State begun before the date this 
title takes effect, or (2) release or extinguish 
any penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred 
under such law.” 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever in this section an 
amendment is expressed in terms of an 
amendment to a section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act. 

(b) The second sentence of section 2 is 
amended by inserting “and quality” after 
“quantity”. 

(c) Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 
are each amended by striking out “this Act” 
each place it occurs and inserting in lieu 
thereof “this title”; and section 18 is 
amended by striking out “This Act” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “This title”. 

(d) The following is inserted between sec- 
tion 2 and section 3: 

“TITLE I” 

(e) (1) Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 are redesignated as sections 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, and 111, 
respectively. 

(2)(A) Sections 102(a), 102(b), and 105 
(a) (as so redesignated) are each amended 
by striking out “section 3” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "section 101”. 

(B) Sections 103(b), 103(c), 104(a), 104 
(b), and 110 (as so redesignated) are 
amended by striking out “section 4” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 102”; and 
section 105(c) (as so redesignated) is 
amended by striking out “sections 4” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 102”. 

(C) Sections 104(a), 104(b), and 106 (as 
so redesignated) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “section 5” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 103”; and section 105(c) (as 
so redesignated) is amended by striking out 
“and 5” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
103”. 

(D) Section 102(a) (as so redesignated) is 
amended by striking out “section 6” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 104”, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by sections 
1 and 2 of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the seventh calendar month be- 
ginning after the date of its enactment. 


PROPOSED FOOD STAMP 
REGULATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. SmirH) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
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behalf of the gentleman from Wash- 

ington (Mr. Fotey), who is in Japan on 

official business, I am happy to report 
that eighty-two Members of Congress, 
from both sides of the aisle, have signed 

a letter authored by Mr. Foley asking 

the USDA to change the proposed food 

stamp regulations so that 350,000 per- 
sons who are presently eligible for ben- 
efits will not be eliminated from the 
program. The letter also requests that 
the purchase schedules be revised so 
that 1.75 million people will not have 
to pay more for their stamps than they 
paid before passage of the Food Stamp 

Act, Public Law 91-671, late last year. 

I would like to thank the Members of 
Congress who signed this letter, as well 
as the many other Members who sent 
individual letters and wires expressing 
their reservations about these and other 
features of the proposed regulations. It 
is hoped that as a result of this congres- 
sional comment, the USDA will refine 
and perfect their regulations in a 
humane manner and in accordance with 
the intention of Congress. 

At this time I would like to place into 
the Recorp a copy of our letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr, James Springfield, Di- 
rector of the Food Stamp Division, 
USDA, and a list of Members who joined 
me on this letter. 

Mr. JAMES B. SPRINGFIELD, 

Director, Food Stamp Division, Food and 
Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SPRINGFIELD: The undersigned 
vigorously oppose the Department’s proposed 
regulations implementing Public Law 91- 
671. These regulations would, by your own 
admission, remove 350,000 needy aged, blind, 
and disabled individuals and couples from 
the food stamp rolls and substantially re- 
duce the bonus stamps benefits going to 
over 1,750,000 needy persons in families. 

That was not the proclaimed intent of 
the Administration in introducing the bill 
that eventually became Public Law 91-671. 
The President offered the revisions of the 
present food stamp program as improve- 
ments designed to increase the reach of food 
assistance from 7 million needy Americans 
to 16 million. The Secretary of Agriculture 
testified before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee that he was proposing major improve- 
ments in the program expanding, not con- 
tracting eligibility. Neither of them said any- 
thing about cutting recipients off from 
food aid. 

That was not the proclaimed intent of the 
Congress. The Chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee informed us in the floor 
debate that the provisions of the committee 
bill relating to purchase price and uniform 
national eligibilty standards “are clearly in- 
tended to and do liberalize the existing law.” 
When the Conference Report on the bill 
was brought before the House, he warned 
us that it was essential to accept the report 
in order “to assure the continuation of this 
assistance to millions of deserving people.” 
He did not say that passage of the bill was 
necessary to take stamp benefits away from 
present recipients. 

We believe that the regulations must be 
changed if the intention of Congress is to 
be enforced. We therefore strongly recom- 
mend that the following revisions be made 
in the regulations: 

(1) The eligibility standards should be 
changed to guarantee the continued ell- 
gibility of all persons who were getting food 
stamps before the enactment of Public Law 
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91-671 and of all others in similar economic 
circumstances. 

(2) The issuance schedules should be 
changed to revise purchase prices so that no 
household has to pay more for food stamps 
than it had to before the enactment of 
Public Law 91-671. This would insure that a 
recipient’s present benefits would not be 
reduced. 

We certainly hope that you will consider 
these suggestions and revise the final regu- 
lations accordingly in order to meet our 
common objective of not increasing the 
ranks of the hungry and malnourished. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO SIGNED LETTER TO 
JAMES SPRINGFIELD, DIRECTOR, Foop STAMP 
Division, USDA 


Thomas 8. Foley. 
James S. Abourezk. 
Bella S, Abzug. 

Brock Adams. 

Glenn M. Anderson. 
Frank Annunzio. 
Herman Badillo. 
Wiliam A. Barrett. 
Bob Bergland. 
Jonathan B. Bingham. 
Edward P. Boland, 
John Brademas. 
James A. Burke. 
Phillip Burton. 
James A. Byrne. 
Hugh L. Carey. 
Shirley Chisholm. 
William Clay. 

Silvio O. Conte. 

John Conyers, Jr. 
James C. Corman. 
William R. Cotter. 
John C, Culver. 
John G. Dow. 

Robert Drinan. 
Thaddeus Dulski. 
Bob Eckhardt. 

Don Edwards. 

Joshua Etlberg. 
Walter E. Fauntroy. 
William D. Ford. 
Donald M. Fraser. 
Cornelius E. Gallagher. 
Edward A. Garmatz. 
Ella T. Grasso. 
William J. Green. 
Gilbert Gude. 
Seymour Halpern. 
Lee H. Hamilton. 
Julia Butler Hansen. 
Michael Harrington. 
William D. Hathaway. 
Augustus F. Hawkins. 
Henry Helstoski. 
Floyd V. Hicks. 
James J. Howard. 
Andrew Jacobs, Jr. 
Robert W. Kastenmeier. 
Edward I. Koch. 
Arthur A. Link. 

Paul N. McCloskey. 
Mike McCormack. 
Lloyd Meeds. 

John Melcher. 

Ralph Metcalfe. 
Abner J. Mikva. 
Parren J. Mitchell. 
William S. Moorhead. 
F. Bradford Morse. 
Lucien N. Nedzi. 
David R. Obey. 
James G. O'Hara. 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 
Claude Pepper. 
Bertram Podell. 
Charles B. Rangel. 
Thomas M. Rees. 
Ogden R. Reid. 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal. 
Edward R. Roybal. 
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William F. Ryan. 
Fernand J. St Germain. 
James H. Scheuer. 

John F. Seiberling. 

Neal Smith. 

Robert T. Stafford. 
James W. Symington. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. 
Morris K., Udall. 

Lionel Van Deerlin. 


HAGAN DRUG REPORT 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recently released drug report of the 
Hagan subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services is one of the most im- 
portant documents to be presented to the 
Congress in a long time. The drug abuse 
situation which it depicts is shocking 
and critical. 

At least 60 percent and undoubtedly 
many more of the men in Vietnam habi- 
tually use marihuana and up to 10 per- 
cent of our personnel there use hard 
drugs. 

The committee found that the heroin 
problem in Vietnam is increasing in seri- 
ousness because abundant supplies of the 
drug are reaching the area from new 
processing laboratories in Laos and that 
there are such processing laboratories in 
Thailand and Hong Kong. 

The testimony of interested officers of 
the various services indicates that in- 
vestigations of drug cases have doubled 
each year for the last 3 years. Eighty- 
nine soldiers died in Vietnam probably 
from overdoses of drugs during the first 
10 months of 1970. The Army’s 25th 
Division study shows that roughly 10 
percent of the men tested presently use 
hard drugs. 

Chairman Hacan and his committee 
members should be congratulated for 
their hard work and for placing in the 
record these important facts. At the 
same time, it does seem to me that the 
Defense Department and the individual 
services and government as a whole 
have not fully comprehended the seri- 
ousness of the problem nor its explosive 
quality. The attitudes of the services 
range from frank and complete disin- 
volvement as on the part of the Marine 
Corps, to some halting movement toward 
rehabilitation on the part of the Army. 
But the figures clearly show that this 
neglect or resort to half measures are 
not sufficient. This drug involvement has 
become a major national problem and it 
requires a broad national solution. 

I suggest that the logical solution from 
a national point of view is to impose 
upon the services the responsibility for 
identifying and treating these addicts 
while still in the service. To discover 
them and give them dishonorable dis- 
charges may solve the service problem 
as with the Marine Corps, but it does 
not solve the individual problem nor does 
it solve the national problem. The Marine 
Corps have rightly said that they do not 
possess the facilities or resources to as- 
sume a rehabilitation function and, 
therefore, I suggest that the logical step 
for the Nation is to provide these facil- 
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ities and resources in each of the three 
services. In my bill, H.R. 8216, I have set 
up a drug control corps in each of the 
armed services which would concentrate 
on drug problems and would rehabilitate 
addicts prior to discharge rather than 
thereafter. The current madness of 
throwing addicts upon society with dis- 
honorable discharges which prevent 
them from being treated in VA hospitals 
is thus halted. 

The tragically important information 
in the hearings and report of the Hagan 
subcommittee must not be suppressed. 
Ten percent of our men in Vietnam would 
amount to some 25,000 users of hard 
drugs. With the personal experiences 
which I have had in the tragedies of 
youths who have acquired this habit in 
the service and then been discharged 
without treatment or hope of cure have 
convinced me that prompt and imme- 
diate action on a national scale is nec- 
essary. 

Congress has the right to determine 
what the role of the services should be 
and it is clear to me that their policy 
of neglect, or relative neglect, must be 
reversed and a broad program of reha- 
bilitation must be initiated. 

I hope that my bill, H.R. 8216, will 
receive prompt and favorable action from 
the Armed Services Committee, but 


whether or not this particular bill passes, 
the scope and tragic urgency of the drug 
problem in the armed services must be 
immediately recognized and promptly 
and competently dealt with. 


POSSIBILITY THAT MOTION MAY 
BE MADE TO DISCHARGE COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS FROM FURTHER CONSID- 
ERATION OF HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 411 


(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker. I feel 
called upon to make a few remarks to the 
House concerning the statement made by 
the majority leader on Thursday con- 
cerning the possibility that a motion may 
be made to discharge the Committee on 
Government Operations of its consider- 
ation of House Resolution 411. This re- 
solution was filed to disapprove Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1971 submitted by 
the President on March 24 to consolidate 
various voluntary action programs and 
create a new agency called Action. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
the House or the Senate may prevent a 
reorganization plan from becoming law 
by passing a disapproval resolution with- 
in 60 days after the plan has been sub- 
mitted, barring periods of adjournment 
over 3 days. Reorganization plans and 
disapproval resolutions that may be filed 
are referred, under the rules of the House, 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations for consideration. The rules pro- 
vide that our committee must report a 
disapproval resolution back to the House 
after 10 days or be subject to a motion 
to discharge. Such a motion is highly 
privileged and may be passed by a simple 
majority vote. 

I have been a member of this commit- 
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tee for over 25 years and have personally 
handled many reorganization plans. It 
has been a rare occasion indeed during 
all of that period when any Member has 
attempted to discharge the committee. 

As the procedure in handling reor- 
ganization plans is somewhat the reverse 
of the usual legislative process and was 
enacted to help expedite needed gov- 
ernmental reorganizations, the rule on 
discharge was adopted to assure the pro- 
tection of the rights of individual Mem- 
bers who may be opposed to a plan and 
to prevent dilatory action on the part of 
the committee in the handling of disap- 
proval resolutions. 

I do not believe that any Member has 
cause to accuse the committee of ever 
attempting to disregard the rights of 
Members in our method of handling these 
plans. The only other question could 
be whether or not the committee has been 
dilatory in handling the pending resolu- 
tion. Let us review the record. 

The President’s message on Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 1 was submitted to the 
Congress on March 24. It involved the 
transfers of a number of functions and 
offices and the administration of statutes 
reported by other committees of juris- 
diction. I immediately directed my staff 
to make a study and analysis of the plan 
and its effects. 

On March 30, I announced to the press 
that hearings would be held by the Sub- 
committee on Legislation and Military 
Operations on April 29. It was not prac- 
ticable to schedule them before that date 
due to the Easter recess from April 7 to 
April 19. 

On April 6, I sent letters to Chairmen 
CARL PERKINS of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, WRIGHT Patman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and Jor Evins of the Select Committee 
on Small Business asking each of them 
for their comments on the plan inasmuch 
as it affected legislation under the juris- 
diction of their committees. I received 
replies from Chairman Evins dated April 
20 and from Chairman Parman also dated 
April 20. Chairman PERKINS responded 
through his appearance at our hearings. 

The disapproval resolution (H. Res. 
411) was filed on April 28, the day be- 
fore our hearings began. We concluded 
the three days of hearings on May 4 and 
immediately began the process of pre- 
paring the transcripts for printing. 

On the afternoon of May 4 the sub- 
committee met in executive session to 
consider the disapproval resolution and 
agreed to submit it to the full committee 
with a recommendation that it not be 
approved. The subcommittee, therefore, 
endorsed the plan. 

The 10 days under the rule expired on 
Saturday, May 8, and the first day a dis- 
charge motion could be made was Mon- 
day, May 10. Our regular monthly meet- 
ing was to be held on Wednesday, May 12, 
and I set the resolution down for action 
at that time. Pursuant to a telephone 
conversation I had with the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON), how- 
ever, I postponed the regular meeting and 
later called a special meeting for Tues- 
day, May 18, We expect to report the 
resolution at that time and call it up on 
the floor the week of the 24th, well be- 
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fore the expiration of the 60-day period 
which ends on June 3. 

Whatever a Member’s feelings may 
be about the merit of this plan, there is 
no justification whatever in moving to 
discharge this committee on the grounds 
that it has been dilatory. 

The committee has acted responsibly 
under the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, protecting the committee’s re- 
sponsibility under its charter of duties. 
It has protected the rights of every Mem- 
ber of the House for their right of con- 
sideration and their right to vote for or 
against the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of the 92d Congress. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
on which I serve, opens hearings to- 
morrow on legislation to extend the pro- 
visions of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945. 

It is appropriate, therefore, to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in the May 8 edition of 
National Journal, that explains the ef- 
forts of the Eximbank to boost our Na- 
tion’s exports and to help resolve the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Through the vigorous efforts of Henry 
Kearns, President and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Eximbank since 
1969, a new, more active, cooperative, 
and aggressive image has been forged 
for the bank. 

Mr. Kearns is a highly able, knowledge- 
able, and dedicated public servant, who 
previously served as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, 
chairman of the International Trade 
Fair Committee, the Trade Missions 
Committee, the Committee on Export 
Expansion, the Interagency Committee 
for the Reciprocal Trade Agreemcnts 
Act, and Alternate Chairman of the Cab- 
inet-level Trade Policy Committee. 

The article from the National Journal 
follows: 

ECONOMIC REPORT/EXIMBANK’S AGGRESSIVE 
POLICIES ATTACK NATION’S BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS PROBLEMS 

(By John M. Pearce) 

The Export-Import Bank, pushed by its 
new chairman and blessed by President 
Nixon, is working vigorously to boost the 
nation's exports and to help cure U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. 

Eximbank’s aggressive president and chair- 
man, Henry Kearns, who took office on March 
20, 1969, has started or reorganized many of 
the bank's most successful lending programs, 

In a legislative move now under way, 
Kearns is seeking greater freedom to expand 
lending activities by removing Eximbank 
from the confines of the Administration's 
budget. 

Many agencies in the executive branch 
have opposed the move, as have the Federal 
Reserve Board and the General Accounting 
Office. 

But by relying on his close relationship 
with President Nixon, ard by paying close 
attention to important Members of Con- 
grani Kearns seems about to accomplish his 
goal. 
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Change of attitude: The new and revital- 
ized programs are not as crucial to Exim- 
bank’s new posture, in the view of Kearns 
and of the bankers he deals with, as the 
change the Eximbank chief has wrought in 
the attitude of the bank’s staff. 

“The sleeping giant has waked up,” A. Rob- 
ert Abboud, a senior vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, said in an 
interview. 

Abboud said he had “never seen such vi- 
tality” in the bank. 

In Pittsburgh, G. J. Alifano, a vice presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh National Bank who deals 
frequently with Eximbank, said Kearns’ most 
noticeable effect was not his new programs 
and services, but the fact that he has “con- 
veyed to the entire staff an aggressiveness 
and willingness to negotiate.” 

Where loan officers at Eximbank might 
have turned down applications in the past, 
Alifano said, they now suggest ways to work 
out arrangements so that loans can be made. 

Although U.S. merchandise exports in- 
creased by $5,568,000,000, or 15.3 per cent, 
during 1970, the first full year after Kearns 
took over, the effects of the bank’s opera- 
tions are yet to be seen, because of the lag 
between the time loans are authorized and 
paid out. 

The average lag, Kearns said, is 244 years. 

“I'm not going to take, for the bank, cred- 
it for the increase in exports up to now, 
except in one area,” he said. 

“I believe that psychologically we have 
had a definite effect upon the exporting com- 
munity and upon the banking community.” 

Bankers share this evaluation. 

Eximbank officials estimate that they sup- 
ported—or, through loans, guarantees or in- 
surance, participated in—#$5.5 billion in U.S. 
exports during fiscal 1970, which ended last 
June. 

Although this figure is not even 10 per 
cent of the total exports of goods and serv- 
ices, which came to $60.5 billion during the 
year, it is up substantially from the previous 
year’s support level of $2.9 billion in exports. 

Exports for the first two quarters of fiscal 
1971 were about $2 billion above the 1970 
level, but Eximbank expects to support $7.5 
billion in exports, a proportionately greater 
increase. 

Its projection is that it will support $10.6 
billion in U.S. exports in fiscal 1975. 

Programs: The keystone of Kearns’ ex- 
panded approach to export financing is his 
plan for sharing the lending with commer- 
cial banks—a device that was used not at all 
before 1967, and only for sales of commercial 
aircraft from 1967 to 1969. 

In a National Journal interview, Kearns 
said the participation program “is the great- 
est program of all that we have devised.” 

“I think it has more potential than any- 
thing the bank has ever done,” he said. 

Two other programs make up the back- 
bone of the Kearns era at the bank: 

The discount loan facility, which enables 
banks, by prior arrangement, to sell their 
export loan paper to Eximbank during pe- 
riods of tight money such as the one the 
economy experienced in 1969 and 1970. It 
cuts their profit to a bare one-half of one 
per cent, however, and for that reason is not 
very popular. The banks want Kearns to 
widen the margin, which he adamantly re- 
fuses to do on grounds that the program “is 
not a bonanza for the banks, it’s a reserve 
facility to keep them in the export business.” 

The discount program applies only to ex- 
port loans with a maturity of longer than 
one year, but Kearns is planning to expand 
it to short-term loans as well. 

The preliminary commitment program, 
which allows exporters, their customers and 
their financing agencies to get assurance 
ahead of time that Eximbank financing will 
be available if a deal is made. A preliminary 
commitment enables exporters to be more 
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certain what the cost of financing will be 
when they bid on an overseas project—and 
that it will be available. 

ORIGINS OF PROBLEMS 


Kearns said that much of his innovation— 
particularly the expansion of the participa- 
tion financing program—grew out of the 
strict ceilings Imposed on Eximbank lending 
by the unified federal budget, which went 
into effect only the year before he took his 
job. 

Unified budget: The Johnson Adminis- 
tration shifted to a unified budget concept 
in fiscal 1969 to provide a clearer picture of 
the flow of funds in and out of government. 

Participation certificates—Under the new 
budget, participation certificates were listed 
as borrowings rather than as sale of assets, 
and direct government loans were listed as 
expenditures, even though they are repaid 
over a period of time. 

The change in treatment of participation 
certificates sharply curtailed Eximbank’s 
ability to finance its operations by borrowing 
in the private capital markets. 

Budget ceiling—Inclusion of Eximbank in 
the budget also meant the bank was subject 
to an authorization ceiling set by the Budget 
Bureau (now, the Office of Management and 
Budget). This severely restricted its activi- 
ties. 

Eximbank operated for several months be- 
fore it was aware of this fact. Kearns said 
during hearings March 8 before the Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs Sub- 
committee on International Finance: 

“When I assumed my present position in 
March of 1969, nobody in Eximbank under- 
stood that we were under these restrictions 
of the unified budget, so business went on as 
usual. On June 10 of that year, the then 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, Bob 
Mayo, called me and said that we were going 
to overspend our authority and that we 
would have to do something. 

“We just could not understand what he 
was talking about. The OMB advised that we 
were under the unified budget and that our 
borrowings could not offset our disburse- 
ments, The result was that I had to call 14 
banks in the country and renege on commit- 
ments we had made to disburse funds in 
order to meet the year-end budget outlay 
figure. This was very damaging to our ex- 
port trade because it actually resulted in 
restriction of export credit.” 

Removal of Eximbank from the budget’s 
accounting restrictions would not mean the 
Administration would lose control over its 
lending. 

As is the case with all other government 
corporations (such as the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board), the Treasury Department must 
give its approval when one of them wants to 
borrow money. Approval at Treasury rests 
with Paul A. Volcker, the under secretary 
for monetary affairs. 

BORROWING FROM TREASURY 


In addition to borrowing in private capital 
markets, which has virtually stopped until 
the budget impasse is settled. Eximbank bor- 
rows heavily from Treasury. 

In fiscal 1968, the last year it sold partici- 
pation certificates to private lenders, the 
bank raised $570 million from that source 
while repaying $550 million, for net borrow- 
ing of about $20 million. 

In the same year, it borrowed $1.88 billion 
from Treasury while repaying $1.52 billion, 
in rounded figures, for net borrowing of 
$361.6 million. 

Last year it borrowed $1.56 billion from 
Treasury and repaid $689.7 million, for net 
borrowing of $866.3 million. The bank esti- 
mates that it will have net repayments of 
$842 million in fiscal 1971. 

OTHER BORROWING 

Eximbank’s participation certificates were 

shares of a pool of guaranteed loans, but the 
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bank still retained ownership of the loans. 
In an effort to find another source of money, 
it began selling certificates of beneficial in- 
terest in individual loans. 

Because the ownership is actually trans- 
ferred to the purchaser, CBS are allowed as 
sales of assets, and the proceeds are counted 
as income. 

However, the CBI program is very com- 
plicated and not very successful, J. Patrick 
Dugan, Eximbank’s treasurer-controller, said. 

The certificates are sold in direct negotia- 
tions between the bank and the buyers, and 
cannot be resold to third parties. 

In addition, although the loans on which 
they are based can be—and usually are— 
guaranteed by the government, they still do 
not have the credibility of other securities 
carrying the U.S, government’s full faith and 
credit, because they reflect loans made in 
foreign countries. 

Dugan said the bank sold $400 million in 
CBIs in fiscal 1970 and has sold about $160 
million in fiscal 1971. 

Some of them are sold to other govern- 
ments, he said, and Eximbank tries to sell 
others to banks for their trust funds and to 
pension funds. But it usually is able to sell 
only $10 million or so at one time—a small 
amount, when compared to Eximbank’s 
financing needs. 

OVERCOMING OPPOSITION 

The bill (S 581) to exempt Eximbank from 
the budget now seems likely to be enacted, 
but its destiny has not always been so clear. 

Its success—both in emerging as Adminis- 
tration policy and in receiving favorable reac- 
tion on Capitol Hill—is due in large part to 
extensive persuasion by Henry Kearns. 

Kearns has beaten down the opposition 
and overcome the inertia of several agencies; 
he has personally visited dozen of Members 
of Congress in his selling campaign. 

If enacted, S 581 not only will remove Ex- 
imbank from the Office of Management and 
Budget’s ceiling but also will let it return 
to private capital markets. Dugan said that 
no firm plans had been made yet, but that he 
thought the bank probably would offer reg- 
ular debentures priced about one-fourth of 
a percentage point above what the Treasury 
must pay to borrow over a comparable 
maturity. 

It probably will not return to participa- 
tion certificates, he said. 

Proposal’s origin: Kenneth H. Davis, a for- 
mer assistant secretary of commerce (1969— 
70), said the proposal to take the bank out 
of the budget was first discussed in the 
Cabinet Committee on Export Expansion, 
which Mr. Nixon appointed early in his Ad- 
ministration. 

It is Davis" recollection that the Commerce 
Department proposed the step, although oth- 
ers said Eximbank was its chief proponent. 

In any case, Davis recalled that Kearns did 
not immediately accept the proposal. 

Kearns, however, said the idea crose in 
Eximbank “as a result of our very intensive 
study of the needs and problems” of the 
bank. 

In June 1969, he said, when it became 
clear that the bank’s funding was painfully 
restricted, the staff began a study to decide 
what to do about it. 

“Every time around, we had to come to 
the conclusion that the real culprit was in- 
cluding us in these (budget) computa- 
tions ... As long as we were, there was no as- 
surance that the bank could operate effec- 
tively. 

But the plan, he said, resulted “entirely 
from our studies.” 

Roadblocks: The Administration's support 
for the bill has a spotted history. 

At first, both the Treasury and OMB were 
opposed, partially on grounds that exempting 
Eximbank from the budget would set a prec- 
edent for other lending agencies, such as the 
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Small Business Administration, those in the 
HUD and Agriculture Departments that sup- 
port housing, and the mass transit operations 
in the Transportation Department. The argu- 
ment was that these agencies would clamor 
for the same treatment. 

Kearns’ persuasion: Kearns said he worked 
for a year to convince Treasury and OMB 
that the change should be made; finally, he 
said, he had to take his case directly to Mr. 
Nixon, an old political associate. 

“It took a good bit of missionary work, 
just like any kind of program in this town. 
You'll never get everybody to agree with 
you, but you have to keep trying to get 
enough people to agree with you to get it 
over in spite of the fact that some will dis- 

ee.” 

He said the year he invested in working 
for Administration support was worthwhile. 

“When you're fighting for the life of the 
organization it’s worth a lot,” he said. “It 
isn’t done yet.” 

Niron—Kearns said he approached Mr. 
Nixon about the bill when he was unable 
to persuade Treasury and OMB to change 
their minds. 

“The President agreed with my position,” 
Kearns said, and although he did not flatly 
tell the two agencies to change their opin- 
ions, “he said they ought to look at it again.” 

Asked if that were not the same thing, 
where the President is involved, Kearns 
smiled and said, “It helped.” 

Budget—Caspar W. Weinberger, deputy 
director of OMB, said in an interview that 
Eximbank’s request was “a very special cir- 
cumstance because of the importance the 
President places on expanding our foreign 
trade.” 

He called it a “very good example” of the 
way the Administration must determine the 
relative priorities of suggestions. 

The proposal, he said, was a ‘‘Presidentially 
approved measure.” 

(One of the major goals Mr. Nixon an- 
nounced in an April 4, 1969, statement was 
an improvement in the nation’s balance of 
payments. 

(He listed export expansion as the first of 
several important areas, and called for 
boosting merchandise exports to $50 billion 
@ year by 1973, compared with $34.6 billion 
in 1968. The increase, the President said, “is 
primarily the task of American private enter- 
prise, but government must help to coordi- 
nate the effort and offer assistance and en- 
couragement,”’) 

Controvery: Kearns never was able to con- 
vince the Federal Reserve Board and the 
General Accounting Office—two agencies 
which are not obliged to follow Presidential 
orders—to go along. 

Options suggested—Both said there were 
other ways to accomplish the goals better. 
The GAO suggested, in testimony before 
Congress, simply asking Congress to raise 
Eximbank’s expenditure ceiling or increasing 
its involvement in the economy’s private sec- 
tor, much like the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. The Fed sent Congress a 
letter suggesting Eximbank be converted to 
a private, government-supported corpora- 
tion like FNMA. 

Staf deliberations—‘Our staff has studied 
this matter thoroughly, every which way, 
and, in our opinion, there is no way Exim- 
bank can participate in export financing the 
way it should be with the present restraints,” 
Kearns said. 

Don Bostwick, Eximbank’s executive vice 
president, said the idea of making the bank 
a private corporation was discarded about 
halfway through the staff deliberations. 

Another plan, which was considered up to 
the time a final decision was made, was sim- 
ply to change the definition of receipts to in- 
clude borrowing—a step the President's Com- 
mission on Budget Concepts had ruled out 
in 1967, although two of its members, Treas- 
ury Secretary (1965-68) Henry H. Fowler and 
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Budget Bureau Director (1965-67) Charles L. 
Schultze, said in a dissenting footnote that 
they thought the sale of participation certifi- 
cates should be a proper offset to lending, 
as long as the proceeds did not exceed total 
lending. 

Bostwick said several meetings were held 
with FNMA representatives and Comptroller 
General Elmer B. Staats, head of the GAO, 
about turning Eximbank into a private cor- 
poration with government support. 

The conclusion Eximbank reached, Bost- 
wick said, was that “Eximbank should be a 
government organization responsive to the 
administration’s trade policies.” A major pur- 
pose, in his view, would be to counter gov- 
ernment-supported credit assistance to ex- 
porters in other countries. 

He said Eximbank thought government 
money put into a private export-financing 
group to bring its interest rates down to 
competitive levels would violate the Gen- 
eral Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. 

The GATT agreement, reached in 1958 and 
adopted by 17 nations which do most of 
the world’s exporting, says a nation may not 
subsidize export financing to bring the price 
of its goods in the world market below their 
price at home. 

The agreement applies both to a govern- 
ment that finances exports directly, and to 
an institution set up by the government for 
that purpose. 

MOVING IN CONGRESS 


The bill to remove Eximbank from the 
budget was first introduced last year, and 
barely failed to gain congressional approval 
in the 9lst Congress. 

The Senate passed the bill unanimously in 
December, but it died for the session when 
the House rejected it, mainly for procedural 
reasons. 

This year, the bill again has cleared the 
Senate, and passage seems assured in the 
House. 

Kearns on the Hill: Kearns has worked 
hard to ease the legislation’s course on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Kearns’ office said he made 92 visits to 
Representatives and Senators or, in a few 
cases, to their legislative assistants in Sep- 
tember through October, when last year’s 
bill was being considered at a frantic pace in 
both chambers. 

Every Member of the Senate, or his legisla- 
tive assistant, was called on by one of four 
senior officers of the bank: Kearns; Bostwick; 
John E. Corette III, the general counsel; 
and Dugan, the treasurer-controller. 

Each Senator was left a kit of information 
about the bill and the bank’s operations gen- 
erally. Some of them requested follow-up 
visits for more information after they had 
read the material. 

Kearns made it a point to speak personally 
with Sens. John Sparkman, D-Als., chairman 
of the banking committee; Wallace F. Ben- 
nett, R-Utah, the committee’s ranking mi- 
nority member, and Walter F. Mondale, D- 
Minn., chairman of the subcommittee that 
considered the bill, and sponsor of a com- 
panion bill to remove restrictions that keep 
Eximbank from financing trade with Com- 
munist nations. 

Senate: Last year, the Eximbank bill was 
cosponsored by Sparkman and Bennett, was 
reported by their committee, and was passed 
without dissent by the Senate on Dec. 18. 

Sparkman and Bennett introduced the bill 
(S 581) again this year, and it was referred 
to the Subcommittee on International 
Finance, which Mondale heads. 

Bills merged—The subcommittee merged it 
with a bill proposed by Mondale (S 19) 
which would remove the absolute prohibition 
now in the law against Eximbank’s financing 
trade with any Communist country, although 
it still would prohibit Eximbank participa- 
tion in any transaction with a nation “which 
engages in armed conflict, declared or other- 
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wise, with the armed forces of the United 
States.” 

There has been no formal Administration 
position on that portion of the bill, although 
the Commerce Department opposes relaxing 
the prohibition. 

Several other agencies said they would pre- 
fer to have the bill without the change. 

Passage—The bill passed the Senate, 67-1, 
on April 5, with only Sen. William Proxmire, 
D-Wis., voting against. In an interview later, 
Proxmire expressed little surprise at the out- 
come, 

“You’ve got a hell of a combination,” he 
said, “with Mondale, who picks up the liber- 
als, Sparkman, who picks up the conserva- 
tives, and the President, who picks up the 
Republicans.” 

Reasons for opposition—Even those who 
oppose taking Eximbank out of the budget— 
and they are few—do not argue that in- 
creased export financing is undesirable. 

Proxmire, who fought the bill almost sin- 
gle-handedly on the Senate floor, cited four 
reasons for his opposition: 

To take Eximbank or any other organiza- 
tion out of the budget would destroy the 
concept of the unified budget. (To this, 
Weinberger replied that anyone who wanted 
to know the total of federal spending could 
simply add Eximbank’s net lending to the 
rest of the budget.) 

Giving Eximbank the special position 
would be unfair to other needy areas of the 
economy, particularly housing, which also are 
supported indirectly by government-spon- 
sored borrowing. 

There is good authority for the opposition. 
He cited the opposition of Comptroller Gen- 
eral Staats and Federal Reserve Chairman 
Arthur F. Burns. 

Eximbank has done very well without any 
additional help. Under Kearns, it has in- 
creased dramatically the amount of exports 
its lending has supported. “They have had 
fantastic increases,” he said. “What kind of 
success do they want?” 

Proxmire introduced an amendment to the 
bill that would have left Eximbank’s status 
within the budget as it was. It was defeated 
by a vote of 53-14. 

Another Proxmire amendment that would 
have authorized the President to exempt 
other loan s from the budget’s 
spending ceiling was defeated, 65-3. 

Proxmire said he did not intend to intro- 
duce any more legislation in an effort to 
thwart the budget exemption, but he would 
“give Eximbank a very careful look-see” when 
it makes its regular appearances before Con- 
gress for spending authorizations. 

House: Last year, the Eximbank bill was 
taken up on the House floor on Dec. 30, with- 
out having been considered first by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. The bill 
came up under suspension of the rules and 
thus required a two-thirds majority for pas- 


sage. 

Although it received a majority, 161-102, 
it fell 15 votes short of the 176 needed for 
passage, and died with the 91st Congress. 

Opponents, led by Rep. Otto E. Passman, 
D-La., chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, and by 
Rep. H. R. Gross, R-Iowa, objected primarily 
to the bill’s timing. Passman said both the 
banking and appropriations committees 
should hold hearings. 

The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is preparing to consider the Senate-passed 
bill this year. Its chairman, Rep. Wright Pat- 
man, D-Tex., has referred S 581 to the Inter- 
national Trade Subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Thomas L. Ashley, D-Ohio. A spokes- 
man said Ashley plans to begin hearings on 
the bill May 17 and finish by May 27. 

During floor debate last year, Patman told 
the House that “a poll of the members indi- 
cated no objection to the bill from your 
Committee on Banking and Currency from 
either side.” 
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Kearns appeared before the House Appro- 
priations Committee in early April to discuss 
removing his institution from the budget. 

He failed to convince Passman, who told 
National Journal that, while he supports in- 
creasing the bank’s lending authority, he 
opposes taking it out of the budget. 

With House passage his only remaining 
hurdle, Kearns has begun a series of meetings 
with Representatives, seeing two or three of 
them on most days. 

EXIMBANK’S IMPACT 

Kearns responded to Eximbank’s budgetary 
problems and to Mr. Nixon’s interest in im- 
proving the balance of payments by starting 
some new programs and adapting others for 
wider use. 

His main goal was to stretch Eximbank’s 
money as far as possible to encourage and 
finance more exports. 

Balance of payments: When the Nixon Ad- 
ministration began, the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position was in serious trouble. Ex- 
ports were increasing, but imports were ris- 
ing faster. 

Last year, the most familiar measurement 
of the balance of payments, the “liquidity 
balance,” was in deficit by $3.8 billion, some- 
thing of an improvement from the $7.0-bil- 
lion deficit of 1969. 

Merchandise trade, which Eximbank af- 
fects through its financing of exports, is the 
largest factor in the balance of payments. 
The balance on merchandise trade was in 
surplus by $2.2 billion last year, up sub- 
stantially from the $638 million of 1969. 

The flow of money out of the country was 
more than enough to offset the favorable 
merchandise trade balance, and the Admin- 
istration has put heavy emphasis on increas- 
ing exports to narrow the balance-of-pay- 
ments gap. 

Last year’s gain aside, imports have risen 
so rapidly in recent years that the margin 
of exports over imports—or the merchandise 
trade surplus—is substantially reduced. 

In 1964, exports, at $26.5 billion, were al- 
most 42 per cent over imports, at $18.7 bil- 
lion, 

By 1969, the difference was under 2 per 
cent, although in 1970 it increased to 5.5 per 
cent on exports worth $42.0 billion and im- 
ports worth $39.9 billion. 

Exports: Mr. Nixon’s goal of $50 billion a 
year in exports by 1973 had been half accom- 
plished by 1970, as exports had risen from 
$34.6 billion in 1968 to $42.0 billion. 

Bankers on Ezximbank role—Although 
Kearns does not take credit for export in- 
creases so far, bankers say his new programs 
have increased their exporting business. 

Pittsburgh's Alifano said more business is 
definitely being done. He cited specifically an 
upgrading of Eximbank’s guarantees that 
costs of engineering feasibility studies will be 
paid, and an expanded program for financing 
“local” costs of getting exported machinery 
into operation. 

William Boyd Jr., a senior vice president 
of Pittsburgh National Bank and president of 
the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
said Eximbank’s increases have not gone as 
far as they should yet, “because the funds 
were not available.” 

“If the Eximbank is to be effective, it has 
to have an ample source of financing,” Boyd 
said. “If the funds cannot be made available 
inside the budget, then it’s got to be taken 
out of the budget.” 

In New York, John A. Bush Jr., an assistant 
vice president of Marine Midland Bank, said 
Eximbank had enabled his bank “to accom- 
modate our customers more readily.” 

Kerns, he said, “has done a tremendous 
job as far as we are all concerned.” 

He said Eximbank’s discount program “en- 
abled us to keep the door open to customers,” 
but that in February, as a result of easier 
money, Marine Midland repaid Eximbank. It 
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kept the government guarantee of protection 
against political and credit losses, however. 

Eximbank’s basic interest rate is now 6 
per cent. So when the prime rate is higher 
than that—it hit a high of 8.5 per cent in 
June of 1969—commercial banks are able to 
make more money by laying off their export 
loans on Eximbank and lending the money 
elsewhere. 

But with the drop in the prime rate—it 
reached a low of 5.25 percent on March 19— 
“tt paid for us to keep the loans ourselves,” 
Bush said. 

The prime rate at most banks rose to 5.5 
per cent late last month, and there is a 
widespread opinion among bankers, includ- 
ing Bush, that interest rates will continue 
to rise during the rest of the year. 

“If that happens,” he said, “we will ap- 
proach Eximbank, just like the others.” 

Kearns view—Kearns said in the interview 
that his agency will “certainly” take back the 
loans if the banks find it n % 

“We did have, at one time, about $570 mil- 
lion outstanding, but that’s nearly all been 
paid back,” he said. 

"That’s fine. We're not trying to loan the 
money, we're trying to get the exports. This 
is one of the things that I think is so fre- 
quently misunderstood. 

“This institution isn't in the business of 
loaning money; this institution is in the 
business of trying to increase exports, and 
anything we can do to increase exports is 
entirely our purpose.” 

Impact on payments: The impact of Ex- 
imbank’s loans and guarantees on the bal- 
ance of payments, at least in the short run, 
is something everyone agrees on. 

Negative views—Fed Chairman Burns, in 
a letter to Sparkman on Sept. 16, 1970, said 
that “to the extent that the bank’s credit 
is used to substitute for offshore (foreign) 
financing of our exports, our balance of pay- 
ments will suffer.” 

One professional who holds the view that 
the Eximbank’s new programs actually may 
have hurt the balance of payments is David 
T. Devlin, chief of the Balance of Payments 
Division of the Commerce Department’s 
Office of Business Economics. 

Devlin pointed out that if exports are 
financed by “offshore” sources—foreigners 
or foreign branches of U.S. banks—the full 
value of the export helps the balance of 
payments. 

If, on the other hand, the export is fi- 
nanced by American sources—whether Ex- 
imbank, a commercial bank, or the sup- 
plier—the value of the export is offset in 
the short run by the capital outflow. 

The buildup, begun when Kearns revital- 
ized the bank, Devlin said, “could actually 
be hurting now.” The situation would change 
over the long run as the loans are repaid, 
however. 

Kearns response—Kearns disagrees stron 
with this view. He said the bank’s pri 
show that about 25 per cent of the exports 
it financed last year were paid for in cash, 
either by down payment or offshore financing. 

“So you get about a 25-per cent imme- 
diate balance-of-payments impact; then the 
balance of it comes in over a period of time. 

“The average length of time of all financ- 
ing we do is about seven years: so you get 
25 per cent the first year and the balance 
will be spread over seven years.” 

Kearns says that worrying about the short- 
run problem is useless, anyway. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the only way 
the balance-of-payments problem is. going 
to be solved is by looking at it in the long 
run, not short run. These short-run pallia- 
tives that have been applied—restrictions on 
investment, all of these things—are coun- 
terproductive. They tend to reduce the effort 
to really increase foreign income,” 

Kearns said he realizes the Fed thinks 
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Eximbank’s efforts may actually cost the 
nation’s balance of payments. 

“I don't think they have one ounce of 
evidence that that’s true. They might say, 
‘If we didn’t finance it (foreign buyers) 
would pay cash.’ We say, “You show us the 
evidence that the sale would have taken 
place if we hadn’t financed it.’” 

High-technology exports: One of Prox- 
mire’s arguments against the pending 
Eximbank legislation is that the bank 
finances heavily in industries where the 
United States has unquestioned technical su- 
periority, such as the commercial airline in- 
dustry. His point is that in these areas, there 
is no need for the additional incentive of 
Eximbank financing. 

Kearn's reply is that foreign airlines just 
may not buy as many planes without financ- 
ing. 

“Many of the customers we have say, ‘We 
can either order seven aircraft with financ- 
ing, or we'll order two and use our present 
aircraft’” if they have to pay cash. 

In addition, he said, some of the airlines 
buy enough planes so that they could justify 
setting up an effective competition in an- 
other country if financing were not avail- 
able. 

As an example, he cited Japan Air Lines. 

Between now and 1975, he said, the airline 
will buy $2 billion worth of airplanes in this 
country, of which Eximbank will finance 
about $453 million. 

“Two billion dollars from one customer 
would be enough to establish an effective 
competitor in another country,” he said. 
“You take that and add three or four more, 
and you really have some problems. 

“You say we have a lock on the jet air- 
craft business. The only reason is that 
we're taking care of it. 

“I can remember when the United States 
had a lock on the automobile business. Be- 
fore World War II the United States exported 
95 percent of all the automobiles in the 
world. Now we import 15 percent and we ex- 
port practically nothing. 

“You can’t take those markets for granted. 
That’s the most dangerous thing in the 
world,” 

OUTLOOK 

The most acclaimed new export-expansion 
program being organized now is a privately 
funded but government-endorsed organiza- 
tion called the Private Export Funding Cor- 
poration—PEFCO for short. 

Bankers group: PEFCO is the creature of 
the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade. 
William Boyd, of the Pittsburgh National 
Bank, is president of the bankers association. 
He said PEFCO’s main goal is to fund the 
“big ticket’—expensive items that exporters 
might have trouble financing through only 
one commercial bank and Eximbank. 

PEFCO’s prospectus says it intends to buy 
“debt obligations (loan notes) arising from 
the sale of U.S. products and services to for- 
eign importers.” 

Both principal and interest on the notes 
will be guaranteed by Eximbank. Because of 
the Attornely General's opinion that Exim- 
bank dealings carry the full faith and credit 
of the federal government, PEFCO is con- 
fident it can borrow money in the private 
markets at an attractive rate. 

Large transactions—‘What it will do is 
provide a source of private capital to handle 
large transactions,” Kearns said. 

“As it is now, in the big transactions, it's 
usually necessary for one big commercial 
bank to take the lead and go out and find 
others to participate with them in putting 
together these very large sums of money. 

“This is cumbersome and sometimes not as 
effective as it should be, although up to now 
we have been abie to handle it.” 

When PEFCO is in full operation, Kearns 
said, Eximbank will refer someone with a 
large transaction to PEFCO, which will then 
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“go to its commercial bank members and 
say. ‘We have this transaction. How much 
of it do each of you want?’” 

Kearns said he expects Eximbank's ar- 
rangements with PEFCO to be much the 
same as they are with banks—the bank as- 
sumes the early part of the loan and is paid 
off first, and Eximbank takes the later ma- 
turities., 

The procedure now is for the buyer to 
make a 10-per cent down payment and for 
Eximbank and the commercial bank each to 
finance half of the remainder. 

Example—Boyd cited as an example a $50- 
million steel mill for Venezuela that a Pitts- 
burgh company wanted to bid on. 

“We really had to scratch around for $50 
million, and that’s not easy,” he said. In the 
end, Eximbank had to promise to back the 
entire project to ensure that the bid could be 
made. 

The Pittsburgh company did not get the 
order, Boyd said, because a German firm bid 
a lower price. 

Progress—PEFCO originally asked that Ex- 
imbank guarantee repayment of part of its 
operating losses, but the Justice Depart- 
ment, in an advisory opinion, said the bank 
did not have statutory power to do so. 

Justice did approve a later plan under 
which PEFCO's portfolio will consist only of 
Eximbank-guaranteed loans, thus protect- 
ing the prinicpal on PEFCO loans. Eximbank 
also will guarantee the purchasers of PEFCO 
debt securities that they will be paid the in- 
terest on their loans. 

A subscription agreement has gone out to 
all the banks that said they would partici- 
pate in PEFCO’s operation, and some have 
sent checks to pay for their initial share of 
the $10 million to $15 million of common 
stock the corporation plans to sell. 

The idea for PEFCO is not part of Kearns’ 
new initiatives to increase exports. It origi- 
nated 10 years ago. But bankers have no 
doubt he supports it. 

“I am convinced Henry Kearns is enthusi- 
astic about the possibilities of PEFCO,” 
Boyd said. 

Insurers: In another move designed to 
make exporting easier—also with Exim- 
bank’s encouragement—the Foreign Credit 
Insurance Association, a consortium of pri- 
vate insurers who insure exports, has 
launched an effort to boost its policy writing 
from its present $1 billion a year to $10 
billion in 1975. 

FOIA, which works closely with Eximbank, 
announced April 28 that it would strengthen 
its internal structure, set up eight new re- 
gional offices (it already has four), and in- 
stalled automated information-storing and 
communications equipment to speed its work. 

Future plans: The one major plan Kearns 
has for Eximbank is a new discount program 
for short-term loans of less than one year. 

“It’s the surest thing I can think of,” 
Kearns said, although he pointed out that 
the program hinges on enactment of the bill 
to take Eximbank out of the budget. 

Kearns wants the House to act soon on 
the budget legislation, so the new program 
can be considered at the same time as Exim- 
bank’s 1972 budget. The budget still would 
be sent to Congress—and Congress would 
set annual lending ceilings—even though 
the bank's activities would not be included 
in budget totals. 

“If the legislation is passed before our 1972 
budget has been approved, we could ask for 
a correction in the "72 budget. 

“If our budget is approved, we would have 
to go through on a supplemental, which is 
much more difficult and costly in time,” he 
said. 


EXIMBANEK’S MAJOR NEW PROGRAMS 


In addition to his efforts to make the Ex- 
port-Import Bank more responsive to cus- 
tomer needs, Henry Kearns, its president, has 
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overhauled its operations and begun a series 
of new programs. 

All of these steps are designed to boost ex- 
ports and to increase American companies’ 
interest in selling abroad. 

Kearns, who is also Eximbank’s board 
chairman, says three of the new programs— 
participation financing, discount loans and 
preliminary commitments—are most impor- 
tant to the bank’s new emphasis. 

Following is a description of these and 
other new Eximbank initiatives. 

Participation financing: The hub of this 
program is Kearns’ idea—borrowed from the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York— 
that commercial banks should participate in 
financing exports. 

Beginnings—Morgan Guaranty began the 
program in 1967, when it asked Eximbank to 
share the financing for three Boeing 737s 
that National Airways Corp. of New Zealand 
wanted to buy. They each took half of the 
ee portion of the 10-year, $13.3-million 

eal. 

For the next two years the participation 
program was used to finance commercial jet 
airliners, one of Eximbank’s biggest export 
items, 

When Kearns took over, he expanded par- 
ticipation financing into other areas, and 
he says the bank now makes no loans without 
commercial bank participation. 

Terms—The terms in the program are 
these: 

The buyer makes & 10-per cent down pay- 
ment. Eximbank and a commercial bank (or 
& consortium of commercial banks) each put 
up 45 per cent. 

The commercial bank charges its regular 
interest rate, which can be 10 percent or oc- 
casionally higher, while Eximbank charges 
6 percent, thus reducing the over-all interest 
cost to a figure competitive with other ex- 
porting countries. 

Normally, the commercial bank is paid off 
first—in the first four or five years of a 10- 
year deal, for example—and its participation 
is guaranteed by Eximbank. 

Eximbank also guarantees the first 6 per 
cent of the commercial bank’s interest rate, 
although Eximbank will insure all the in- 
terest if the commercial participation money 
comes from “offshore” sources such as a 
foreign bank or a foreign branch of a U.S. 
bank, 

If another institution, such as a pension 
fund or insurance company, participates, all 
of its interest is guaranteed. Eximbank'’s 
decision to insure nonbank institutions fully 
against losses was made only four months 
ago 


allows com- 


Discount loans: This p: 
mercial banks to make export loans and then 
to borrow the money they have loaned from 
Eximbank, at either 1 per cent or 0.5 per 
cent less than the interest rate they charged 
for their initial loans. 


If neither Eximbank nor the Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association, a group of 50 
major insurance companies, participates di- 
rectly in a transaction (either by loan or 
guarantee), Eximbank will discount banks’ 
loans at 1 per cent. If the transaction is in- 
sured or guaranteed, the margin is 0.5 per 
cent. 

In effect, the arrangement limits bank 
profits to the marginal difference between 
their interest rate and Eximbank’s rate, but 
the program enables commercial banks to 
keep lending during periods of tight money, 

If Eximbank is freed of restraints placed 
upon it by the unified federal budget, Kearns 
said, the discount program may be liberal- 
ized to include shorter-term loans, but not 
to make the program more profitable for the 
banks. 

Preliminary commitments: In 1970, Exim- 
bank set up a preliminary commitment pro- 
gram under which any potential customer— 
buyer, seller or commercial bank—can re- 
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ceive assurance ahead of time that financing 
will be available. 

In January and February of 1971, Kearns 
said, Eximbank received 461 preliminary com- 
mitment applications, of which 63 were con- 
verted into authorized credits. 

Of the $8.7 billion in applications, he said, 
$4.6 billion remain, and “we expect that 
between 80 and 90 per cent of them will be 
converted into purchases from the U.S." 

He said applications now run at a rate of 
$750 million a month, making preliminary 
commitments the most popular of Exim- 
bank’s new programs. 

Eximbank puts great emphasis on speed in 
cases where quick information and commit- 
ments on financing can make the difference 
between a sale and no sale. 

“An inquiry by letter to Eximbank will 
provide the answer promptly, in three weeks 
at the most, and usually less time,” Kearns 
told the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Hong Kong in March. 

“If the transaction is acceptable,” he said, 
“Eximbank’s response will be a commitment 
as to the amount, nature and conditions of 
the available credit.” 

Other programs: In addition to its big 
three, Eximbank has set up or revised 20 
other programs affecting its methods of fi- 
nancing and its relations with exporters and 
financers. Major examples: 

Relending credit—Eximbank, for the first 
time, has involved foreign banks in its fi- 
nancing, making available credit lines which 
they use to relend to small and medium-sized 
buyers. 

By making the money ayailable this way, 
Eximbank hopes to seed the foreign lending 
area so that buyers will continue to trade 
with U.S. suppliers using private sources of 
financing. 

Local cost financing—This program, be- 
gun in mid-1969, guarantees payment of the 
costs of putting exported machinery into 
operation at the site, which can be a sub- 
stantial portion of the total cost of a project. 

Lease guarantee—A year-old program guar- 
antees payment for equipment leased for use 
in foreign countries. It was used, for ex- 
ample, when the Yugoslavian airline Jugo- 
slovenski Aerotransport leased an airplane. 

Equipment losses—The bank will also guar- 
antee engineering firms against losses of 
their equipment for political or related 
causes. For example, it protects oil companies 
against expropriation of their equipment. 


— 


EXIMBANK PRESIDENT HENRY KEARNS 


Henry Kearns is a man on the go. In a 
year, he has made fiying trips to Asia, Africa, 
Europe and Latin America, all with the same 
purpose—selling the services of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Kearns, a 60-year-old, silver-haired per- 
petual motion machine, began his business 
career as an automobile salesman and pro- 
gressed to organizer and promoter of busi- 
nesses in the Far East before President Nixon 
chose him to be president and chairman of 
Eximbank in March 1969. 

It is not his first government job. He was 
assistant commerce secretary for interna- 
tional affairs during the last three years of 
the Eisenhower Administration, and before 
that he served on the second Hoover Com- 
mission's task force on intelligence activities. 

Travels for Eximbank: The hallmarks of 
Kearns’ Eximbank administration have been 
travel and publicity. 

Last May he went to Yugoslavia, Italy and 
the Netherlands, and in June he visited Chile, 
Brazil and Argentina. In September he went 
to Denmark. 

This year, in January and February, he 
went to Spain and Africa, stopping in coun- 
tries both north and south of the Sahara. In 
March and early April he toured Asia, stop- 
ping in Nationalist China, the Philippines, 
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Hong Kong, Thailand, Singapore, Korea and 
Japan. 

At each stop the routine was much the 
same: speeches (many of the texts were also 
issued in Washington), news conferences and 
meetings. 

Eximbank’s public information office, 
which diligently keeps track of Kearns’ ac- 
tivities, noted that he was the subject of 118 
separate news items during his Latin Amer- 
ican tour last year. 

Kearns has been organizing things, in gov- 
ernment or business, throughout his career. 

When he was working in the Commerce De- 
partment, one of his tasks was the organiza- 
tion of a U.S. exposition in Moscow. The ex- 
hibits of American houses and consumer 
goods provided the forum for then Vice 
President Nixon's “kitchen debate” with So- 
viet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev on July 24, 
1959. 

Association with Nixon: In an interview, 
Kearns said his involvement with the Repub- 
lican Party began 42 years ago; he would have 
been 18 years old then. 

Kearns said he was an active worker in Mr. 
Nixon’s first two campaigns, for the House in 
1946 and for the Senate in 1950. 

In 1952, when Mr. Nixon ran for Vice Presi- 
dent on the ticket with Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Kearns was one of the organizers of a 
Republican campaign organization, the Com- 
mittee for Young Men in Government. In 
1956, he was chairman of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon reelection campaign in southern Cali- 
fornia. In 1960, the year Mr. Nixon was de- 
Teated by John F. Kennedy, Kearns worked 
full time on the Nixon campaign, mostly, he 
said, as an organizer of campaign workers. 

He worked sparingly in Mr. Nixon’s unsuc- 
cessful campaign for Governor of California 
in 1962 because, he said, he had only recently 
left the government and “at that time I was 
trying to glue my own business together.” He 
was out of the country much of the time. 

In 1968, Kearns was vice chairman of the 
Republican National Finance Committee. The 
chairman was Maurice H. Stans, who was to 
become Commerce Secretary. 

Business life: Kearns was born in Salt Lake 
City, but moved to California in his youth 
and spent most of his business career there. 

California—He headed companies in South 
Pasadena from 1940 to 1946, then took his 
operations to San Gabriel, where he was head 
of an automobile agency, two real estate 
firms, an insurance company and an auto 
rental agency. In LaVerne, Calif., he owned a 
commercial citrus farm. 

Overseas ventures—Kearns began his over- 
seas business activities in 1960, after he left 
the Commerce Department. 

He headed Kearns International, Henry 
Kearns Inc., and American Capital Corp., 
all involved in international ventures. 

In 1964 he became a partner in Interna- 
tional Development and Engineering As- 
sociates in Thailand, and in 1966 he became 
vice president for international affairs of 
Pike Corp. and president of National Engi- 
neering Science Co., a Pike subsidiary, in 
Los Angeles. 

From 1967 until he took charge of Exim- 
bank, he concentrated on his own enterprises. 
“I didn’t export directly,” he said in the in- 
terview. “I was developing business, all kinds 
of businesses, primarily in the Far East.” 

Stock problem—One of the businesses 
Kearns developed brought some of the few 
questions about his qualifications when he 
appeared before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee for confirmation hearings on Feb. 13, 
1969, 

In Thailand, he had helped to develop 
Siam Kraft Paper Co., which had a loan from 
Eximbank. 

Kearns agreed to put the stock in a blind 
trust when he found that he could not sell 
it—the company had not started operations 
and thus had no profits. In the interview, he 
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said he would still like to sell the stock, 
which the trust still holds. 

East-West trade views: One subject about 
which Kearns underwent concentrated ques- 
tioning during confirmation hearings was 
East-West trade. 

Sen. Walter F. Mondale, D-Minn., ques- 
tioned him closely about a statement he had 
submitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1964. Mondale called the 
statement “one of the most conservative 
anti-East/West trade statements in the en- 
tire testimony” heard by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and said that Kearns 
seemed to be “against virtually any trade 
with Eastern Europe.” 

Kearns had said that reviews of East- 
West trade policy at that time “always have 
been conducted with an implication for relax- 
ing present government attitudes and restric- 
tions. It’s time this trend toward a soften- 
ing of our approach is reversed. Our friends 
desire to know whether our present and fu- 
ture actions are dictated by sound moral 
principles or by immediate political expe- 
diency.” 

Kearns said in 1969 that he still held that 
view, but would, if confirmed, “subjugate 
my personal opinion to the good of the coun- 

ry.” 


In his recent National Journal interview, 
he said the situation had changed between 
1964 and 1971. 

“In 1964, when I testified, it was a private 
citizen who had just completed a study of 
East-West trade, and I did express some ques- 
tions as to whether there was as much trade 
as was being discussed,” he said. 

“Two things have happened since then. 
One is that I am now in an institution that 
isn’t a policy maker but is rather an action 
organization, so my personal views have 
nothing to do with it at all. We're prepared 
to administer the affairs of Eximbank any 
way the Congress tells us to. 

“The other is that I do think today there 
is much less reason for restrictions than 
there was in 1964. And I think the potentials 
for trade are considerably greater.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE EXIMBANK BILL 


The bill that would remove the Export- 
Import Bank from the restraints of the fed- 
eral budget came from two sources: the Ad- 
ministration, which wanted the budget pro- 
vision, and Sen. Walter F. Mondale, D-Minn., 
who wanted to lift the ban on Exibank 
financing of trade with Communist countries. 

Mondale’s subcommittee merged the two 
proposals, and the Senate passed the bill 
(S. 581) on April 5 by a vote of 67 to 1. 

As outlined by the Senate Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs Committee’s report 
(S. Rept. 92-51), these are the bill’s major 
provisions: 

An addition to the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 (12 USC 635) would exclude 
Eximbank’s receipts and disbursements from 
the budget and exempt its operations from 
any expenditure and net lending ceiling. The 
President would be required to submit two 
reports to Congress each year: one, a budget 
for program activities and administrative ex- 
penses; the other, an analysis of how much 
of Eximbank’s net lending would have been 
included in the unified budget if the new 
bill had not passed. The report on lending 
would give a clear picture of what the budget 
would be if Eximbank’s lending were still in- 
cluded. 

Eximbank’s authority to guarantee and in- 
sure export loans, and to secure the guaran- 
tees and loans with a reserve of 25 per cent, 
would be increased from the present $3.5-bil- 
lion limit to $10 billion. 

The maximum aggregate amount of loans, 
guarantees and insurance the bank can have 
outstanding at any one time would increase 
from $13.5 billion to $20 billion. 

The bank’s life would be extended past 
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the present expiration date of its charter, 
June 30, 1973, to June 30, 1976. Its author- 
ity to sell debt obligations maturing later 
than its own expiration date would be clari- 
fied. 

A provision forbidding it to finance ex- 
ports from Communist nations would be re- 
placed by a provision forbidding it to finance 
trade with nations at war—declared or un- 
declared—with the United States. 

A new provision would require Eximbank 
to provide financing “reasonably competi- 
tive” with the government-support financing 
of the United States’ trading competitors. 

Within 300 days after enactment of S. 581, 
the President would be required to report 
to Congress on how much the congressionally 
imposed fiscal 1971 expenditure ceiling will 
be reduced by taking Eximbank out of the 
budget. 


EXIMBANK GUIDELINES, PROCEDURES 


The Export-Import Bank operates under 
five broad principles set down in its basic 
legislation (12 USC 635). 

Eximbank has developed a procedure for 
evaluating loan and guarantee applications 
on the basis of these guidelines that involves 
a two-stage staf appraisal of each applica- 
tion before the bank’s board of directors ren- 
ders a final decision. 

Principles: The five principles are as 
follows: 

Loans are made for specific projects in- 
volving the export of goods and services of 
U.S. origin. 

Eximbank supplements and encourages 
private capital and endeavors not to compete 
with it. 

Loans and financial assistance are au- 
thorized only when Eximbank finds that a 
transaction offers reasonable assurance of re- 
payment, and where there is convincing evi- 
dence that the purchase or contract will sig- 
nificantly add to the economic well-being of 
the borrower and the host country. 

Fees and premiums for guarantees and 
insurance are charged at rates commensurate 
with the risks covered. 

In authorizing loans and financial assist- 
ance, Eximbank takes into account the pos- 
sible adverse effects of bank-supported proj- 
ects upon the U.S. economy. 

Loan procedure: When an application for 
a loan or a guarantee is received—it must 
conform with a three-page list of iinstruc- 
tions produced by Eximbank’s public af- 
fairs office—it is sent to a loan officer for 
initial action. 

After he is satisfied that the application 
is in order, it is sent to the legal department 
for evaluation. Then it is forwarded to the 
directors. 

On transactions involving more than $10 
million, the directors have agreed to submit 
the applications to the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies, headed by the Treasury 
Secretary. 

The council’s function is to see that the 
transaction conforms with national policy 
and does not overlap with any project which 
may be in preparation at another lending 
agency, such as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

After the council gives its opinion, the 
application is returned to the Eximbank di- 
rectors for final action. 


EXIMBANK’s CLIENTS 

Although the Export-Import Bank's fi- 
nancing operations cover the full range of 
American exports, the bulk of its business, 
in dollar terms, involves expensive, high- 
technology items such as commercial jet air- 
liners and power plants—frequently nuclear 
plants. 

Every major U.S. manufacturing company 
which exports deals with Eximbank at some 
point in its transactions, although some also 
deal with the Communist nations of East- 
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ern Europe without the help of the bank, 
which is banned from that area under pres- 
ent law. 

The bank is prohibited from financing 
weapons sales to underdeveloped countries, 
although it can and does finance arms go- 
ing to other nations. 

Client companies: The 10 U.S. companies 
which do the largest dollar volume of busi- 
ness with Eximbank support are McDonnell 
Douglas Corp., Boeing Co., Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics Corp., Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corp., Caterpillar Tractor Co. and United 
States Steel Corp. 

Client nations: Eximbank has made more 
loans in Latin America than in any other 
part of the world, but it has been busier in 
Japan than in any other single nation. 

Since it was founded in 1934, the bank 
has authorized more than $35 billion in loans 
and guarantees to spur exports to 168 coun- 
tries. 

The 10 nations whose importers have used 
Eximbank most heavily are, in order of use: 
Japan, United Kingdom, Mexico, Brazil, 
France, Italy, Canada, Australia, Argentina 
and Spain. 

The 10 nations with which Eximbank has 
had the largest dollar volume of dealings 
during fiscal 1971 are: United Kingdom, 
Australia, Spain, Mexico, Japan, Argentina, 
Colombia, Iran, Italy and Venezuela. 


EXIMBANK DIRECTORS 


Final authority to approve or deny Export- 
Import Bank loans and guarantees rests with 
the five members of the bank’s board of di- 
rectors. 

All five directors are appointed by the Pres- 
ident and may be removed by him, but 
Eximbank’s basic authorizing law (12 USC 
635) says that only three may belong to the 
same political party. 

The directors and most of Eximbank’s 345 
employees work in its headquarters at 811 
Vermont Ave. NW, a triangular building two 
blocks from the White House. 

Eximbank has only two offices outside of 
Washington: one in Vienna, for European 
operations, and one in Hong Kong, for the Far 
East. Both have been established since Pres- 
ident Nixon took office. 

Kearns: Eximbank President Henry 
Kearns, 60, a Nixon appointee, is chairman 
of the board. 

Sauer: The vice chairman is Walter C. 
Sauer, 66, who joined the bank in 1941 and 
has worked for it since, except for Navy duty 
in World War II and 20 months as chief of 
the Treasury Department's international tax 
staff in the early 1950s. Sauer, whose Exim- 
bank biography says he has no party affilia- 
tion, was promoted from executive vice presi- 
dent of the bank to first vice president and 
vice chairman of the board in 1962 by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

McCullough: R. Alex McCullough, 53, who 
Was appointed by President Nixon in 1969, 
is a former newspaperman and administra- 
tive assistant to Sen. Strom Thurmond, 
R-S.C. A Republican, McCullough came to 
Eximbank from a senior vice presidency of 
the South Carolina National Bank, which he 
joined in 1957 after two years with Thur- 
mond. 

Clark: John Conrad Clark, 59, a Democrat 
who also was appointed by Mr. Nixon in 
1969, is a former municipal bond trader and 
assistant bond department manager for the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York. He 
joined Eximbank after serving as senior vice 
president and manager of public finance for 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 

Lilley: The fifth director, held over with 
Sauer from the previous Administration, is 
Tom Lilley, 58, who was appoirted in 1965 
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by President Johnson, after 17 years with 

Ford Motor Co, Lilley is a Republican. 
Kearns’ salary as chairman is $40,000 a 

year; the other directors receive $38,000. 


THE NEED FOR EMERGENCY 
STRIKE LEGISLATION 


(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, only a 
little more than 5 months ago, this body 
wrestled with and enacted emergency 
legislation, thus heading off a threat- 
ened national railroad strike. But, here 
we are—some 157 days later—in the 
midst of a nationwide strike. 

Now, unless Congress or the President 
acts, the economic structure of our Na- 
tion will be imperiled. But, unfortunate- 
ly, neither can act toward finding a per- 
manent solution to the problem of 
national transportation strikes—at least 
under present law. The only possible 
solution can be temporary. 

On Thursday last, I introduced legisla- 
tion—H.R. 8385—that would face up to 
this problem by providing a means of 
arriving at permanent solutions to the 
railroad labor-management disputes 
without a stampede to action by either 
the executive or the legislative branches, 
and without the threat to the economic 
life of the Nation. It is my hope that 
speedy consideration will be given to 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, E ask that a short analy- 
sis of H.R. 8385 follow my remarks. 

ANALYSIS OF Mr. Harvey’s BILL H.R. 8385 
(To Amend the Railway Labor Act Regarding 

National Emergency Disputes) 
I. OBJECTIVES 

A. To protect the public interest in na- 
tional railroad and airline disputes. 

B. To provide equitable mechanisms for 
settlement of those disputes. 

C. To ensure that ad hoc legislation re- 
garding individual disputes will not be nec- 
essary. 

Il. MAJOR PROVISIONS 

A. Retains RLA as enabling statute. Avoids 
disruption of non-emergency provisions of 
RLA. 

B. Provides alternative choices of action 
to President and freedom for him to sequence 
those actions. Gives flexibility to executive 
to fit individual situations; provides degree 
of uncertainty necessary to induce parties to 
undertake real collection bargaining. 

C. Allows selective strikes at option of 
President. Protects right to strike while also 
protecting public interest; prohibits retalia- 
tory national lock-out, but allows rule 
changes to counter strikes. 

D. Allows final offer selection at option of 
President. Provides for settlement when in- 
ability to reach agreement is harming pub- 
lic interest; avoids those aspects of compul- 
sory arbitration which induce parties to 
maintain unreasonable positions. 

WI, DETAILED PROVISIONS 

Sec. 10. Amends to give 60 days (rather 
than 30) cooling-off period; notice invokes 
new Title III provisions; retains same “trig- 
ger” language: “ ... threaten substantially 
to interrupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the country 
of essential transportation service ...”. 

Sec. 301. Requires National Mediation 
Board to recommend actions privately to 
President. 
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Sec. 302. Provides for emergency board 
during 60 day period (same as current Sec. 
10 boards) 

Sec. 303. Requires President to proceed 
with Sec. 305, 306 or 307 at end of 60 days 
if “trigger” still applies: 

Specifies that he may take such actions in 
any sequence. 

Requires that he continue to take action 
until settlement. 

Requires that he proceed initially with 
selective strike unless the national health 
and safety would thereby be immediately 
imperiled. 

Sec. 304. Provides two days to terminate 
any selective strike if new action is taken 
by President. 

Sec. 305. 1st Alternative: Additional 30 
day cooling-off with mediated bargaining. 

Sec. 306. 2nd Alternative: Selective strike, 
patterned after Staggers-Eckhardt bill (HR 
3595) but with modifications: 

Limits strike to 20% of revenue ton miles 
in each region (unless only one carrier in 
a region is struck), 

Retains prohibition against national lock- 
out, 

Deletes provision in HR 3595 which ef- 
fectively prevented carriers from instituting 
rule changes nationally under selective strike 
conditions, 

Retains provision requiring maintenance 
of essential services. 

Provides that agreements reached with 
struck carriers be offered intact to other 
carriers. 

Sec. 307. Third Alternative: Final Offer 
Selection, patterned after provisions of Ad- 
ministration bill (HR 901), with modifica- 
tions: 

Provides more time for final offer submis- 
sion (5 days vs 3) and panel selection (10 
days vs 5), 

Provides that final offers remain sealed 
while panel conducts hearing. 

Provides that parties continue to bargain 
during hearings. 

Provides that after 30 day hearing, panel 
opens offers and makes selection, but does 
not identify source of selected offer and re- 
turns all other offers without disclosure of 
contents. 


UPDATING THE BAIL REFORM ACT 
OF 1966 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today two administra- 
tion bills which are designed to update 
the Bail Reform Act of 1966 to meet the 
problems confronting the Federal bail 
system. 

The first bill contains a number of 
basic bail reform measures but not pre- 
trial detention. Many of these reforms 
have been recommended by the American 
Bar Association. Because they are not 
controversial and, more importantly, be- 
cause they are badly needed, I sincerely 
hope that the Judiciary Committee will 
hold prompt hearings on the proposals 
contained in this bill. 

These proposals to amend the Bail Re- 
form Act may be summarized as follows: 

First. Authorization for the judicial 
officer to consider danger to another per- 
son or to the community in setting non- 
financial pretrial release conditions. This 
proposal has been widely accepted and 
has been endorsed by the President’s Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Commission, the 
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American Bar Association Pretrial Re- 
lease Committee, the District of Colum- 
bia Judicial Conference Committee and 
others who have studied the operation of 
the Bail Reform Act. 

Second. Authorization for revocation of 
release whenever a person violates a con- 
dition of his release, intimidates or 
threatens a witness or juror, or commits 
a new offense, felony only. This proposal 
is modeled after the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Minimum Standards for 
Criminal Justice—Pretrial Release. 

Third. Tightening of release on bail 
pending appeal. With respect to persons 
convicted of a criminal offense and sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment, this 
proposal favors detention pending appeal 
unless the person convicted can show he 
is not likely to flee or pose a danger to 
any other person or to the property of 
others, and the appeal raises a substan- 
tial question of law or fact. 

Fourth. Creation of a specific statutory 
right for the Government to appeal from 
orders of release. This provision would 
put the Government on the same appeal 
footing as defendants. The Government 
would have the right to appeal release 
orders in capital cases and cases pending 
appeal. In addition, the Government 
would have the right to appeal the re- 
fusal of the judicial officer to set certain 
conditions in connection with a release. 

Fifth. Creation of a specific statutory 
right for defendants to appeal from de- 
tention orders in capital cases and cases 
pending appeal. While this right to ap- 
peal presently exists, it is not spelled 
out in the Bail Reform Act. 

Sixth. Strengthening the penalties for 
bail jumping under 18 U.S.C. § 3150. 
Under this proposal, the judge, if he 
chooses to impose a term of imprison- 
ment, would be required to impose not 
less than 1 year if the bail jumping was 
from a felony or not less than 90 days if 
the bail jumping was from a misde- 
meanor. The judge is not precluded, how- 
ever, from suspending the sentence or 
granting probation for the bail jumping. 

Seventh. Clarify the meaning of “will- 
fully fails to appear” in the bail jump- 
ing section, 18 U.S.C. § 3150. This pro- 
posal would make it clear that failure to 
appear after notice of appearance date is 
prima facie evidence of willful failure to 
appear. In addition, a warning of the 
bail-jumping penalties at the time of re- 
lease would not be a prerequisite to bail- 
jumping conviction. Finally, this proposal 
would permit a finding of willful failure 
to appear even though actual notice of 
the appearance date was not received if 
reasonable efforts to notify the defend- 
ant were made, and the defendant by his 
own actions frustrated receipt of actual 
notice. 

Eighth. Additional penalties for per- 
sons convicted of committing offenses 
while on release. Under this provision, 
any person convicted of committing a 
felony while on release shall receive an 
additional penalty of not less than 1 nor 
more than 5 years or in the case of a mis- 
demeanor not less than 90 days nor more 
than 1 year. The judge is not precluded, 
however, from suspending this sentence 
or placing the defendant on probation. 

Mr. Speaker, the second administra- 
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tion bill deals exclusively with pretrial 
detention of certain dangerous criminal 
defendants. It provides Federal judges 
with authority to deny for 60 days pre- 
trial release of certain defendants 
charged with a “dangerous or organized 
crime act” who are found to be danger- 
ous after a hearing with appropriate 
procedural safeguards. A “dangerous or 
organized crime act” is specifically de- 
fined to include only the following of- 
fenses: loan sharking, racketeering, sale 
of drugs, aircraft hijacking assaults, 
bombing, kidnaping, and robbery. This 
proposal for pretrial detection is differ- 
ent from the provision enacted last year 
in the D.C. Court Reform Act which 
focused on the street criminals. This bill 
directs itself to the wanton mercenaries 
of organized crime who can afford to post 
any bond no matter how high, but who 
are so dangerous that their release will 
jeopardize the safety of the community. 
The pretrial detention section of the 
D.C. Court Reform Act raised consider- 
able controversy. There was substantial 
debate concerning its wisdom and con- 
stitutionality. The District of Columbia 
provision went into effect on February 1, 
1971, and as of this time, neither the 
D.C. Court of Appeals nor the Supreme 
Court of the United States has ruled on 
its constitutionality. Therefore, I am in- 
troducing this bill with the recognition 
that the Judiciary Committee will prob- 
ably not consider it until such time as 
the courts have approved the constitu- 
tionality of pretrial detention and the 
effect of pretrial detention in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been studied. 


ACTION ON OIL POLLUTION 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to com- 
mend Chairman Train of the President's 
Council on Environmental Quality for 
his leadership to protect our marine en- 
vironment from both national and in- 
ternational sources of pollution. Oil pol- 
lution is one of the major threats to the 
seas, our beaches, and marine life. Oil 
spills kill waterfowl and vertebrate and 
invertebrate marine life, as well as the 
plants that support them. The animals 
that survive are contaminated with toxic 
traces of oil, which are transferred to 
predators. 

Chairman Russell Train of the Council 
on Environmental Quality recently told 
the American Petroleum Institute’s 
Tanker Conference that the President 
is determined to eliminate oil discharges 
on the high seas, and called for industry 
cooperation in meeting this common 
goal. The United States is taking the 
lead, not only in national regulation of 
oil transport, but also in obtaining ma- 
jor international agreements to elimi- 
nate oil discharges by the oil carriers of 
other nations. 

In a meeting with the World Environ- 
ment and International Cooperation of 
Members of Congress for Peace Through 
Law, Mr. Train described U.S. initiatives 
in NATO which resulted in the action 
of the NATO Oil Spills Conference ban- 
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ning discharges of oil into the oceans by 
1975, if possible, and no later than 1980. 
The United States is vigorously support- 
ing action in other international bodies 
to gain worldwide acceptance of the 
NATO recommendations. 

The risk of vast oil spills is going to be 
even greater in the future, due to eco- 
nomic pressures for the construction of 
larger and larger tankers. The two oil 
tankers which recently collided in San 
Francisco Bay were 10,500-ton vessels. I 
am advised by the Maritime Administra- 
tion that the recent authorization fərz 
construction of vessels under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act contenplates the 
building of tankers as large as 250,000 
tons—20 times greater than those in- 
volved in the San Francisco collision. 

We need a commitment to stop oil 
spills to match the size of these tankers. 
We have this commitment from the 
President. I commend Chairman Train’s 
excellent remarks on this issue to the 
attention of my colleagues. 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE RUSSELL E. 
TRAIN, CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL ON ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY, BEFORE THE 16TH AN- 
NUAL TANKER CONFERENCE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, PONTE VEDRA 
BEACH, Fra.—May 10, 1971 


I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
the members of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and particularly with those mem- 
bers of the industry directly concerned with 
the transportation of oil by sea. I am espe- 
cially glad to have this opportunity to ex- 
press in the strongest possible terms the 
determination of the United States Govern- 
ment to do all in its power to terminate at 
the earliest possible date the pollution of 
the seas by oil. We are committed to this 
goal, 

From the beginning of his Administration. 
President Nixon has given a high priority 
to effective national and international action 
directed to protection of the marine en- 
vironment. Let us make no mistake about the 
importance of the problem. The continued 
healthy functioning of the natural systems 
of the seas is essential to the survival of 
mankind. 

The President devoted an entire message 
to the Congress last May to the problems 
of marine pollution. He directed our Council 
on Environmental Quality to study and to 
make recommendations with respect to ocean 
dumping. This we have done, resulting in 
the President’s submission to Congress last 
October of an historic national policy on 
ocean dumping, followed this February by 
detailed legislative proposals which would 
bring all dumping off the shores of the 
United States under regulatory control. 

Last November at the Oil Spills Conference 
of the NATO Committee on the Challenges 
of Modern Society, meeting in Brussels, Sec- 
retary of Transportation Volpe, speaking for 
the United States, urged an ultimate ban 
on all international discharges of oil. The 
Conference and subsequently NATO's Coun- 
cil of Ministers unanimously agreed to ban all 
international oil discharges into the oceans 
by 1975 if possible, but in no case no later 
than the end of the decade. (Other impor- 
tant recommendations were also made by 
CCMS to lessen oil pollution problems.) 
That was an historic decision welcomed by 
public opinion and by the world’s press. 

The President was delighted by the CCMS 
action and directed immediate U.S. Govern- 
ment action to implement the CCMS oil 
spills recommendations as part of his en- 
vironmental program. 

Early this year the President appointed me 
the new chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the CCMS when Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan left 
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government to resume his duties at Harvard 
University. Subsequently. the President also 
asked me to take the lead within the U.S. 
Government to insure proper follow-up of 
the CCMS recommendations and to overview 
generally our on-going spill preventive pro- 
grams. 

The President has recognized three key 
points about our progress in this area: (1) 
We must set a high standard in our own na- 
tional law and practices. (2) We must ac- 
tively seek international acceptance of com- 
mon ground rules to cope with discharges 
of oil and oil spills. (3) We must seek the 
help, advice and cooperation of our own in- 
dustry on the subject. 

On the first key point recognized by the 
President—setting a high standard in our 
own national law and practices—I can report 
good progress. 

The Coast Guard has promulgated regu- 
lations delineating oil spill report proce- 
dures and regulations aimed at minimizing 
spills from oil transfer facilities. The Coast 
Guard will be increasing their offshore air 
patrols to look for spills and plans to issue 
regulations later this year forbidding in- 
tentional bilge discharges, except in an emer- 
gency, in U.S. navigable waters. There will 
be increasingly strict surveillance and en- 
forcement off U.S. shores. 

A national contingency plan for dealing 
with spills was published in June 1970 and 
regional plans are now in effect. The na- 
tional plan is currently being revised to re- 
flect the lessons learned this past year, and 
we hope to issue this revision next month. 

Three bills designed to prevent or mini- 
mize the chance of spills are now before 
Congress. The bill to license towboat opera- 
tors has been passed by the House and is 
now under consideration by the Senate. The 
Bridge-to-Bridge Communications Act has 
been considered by committees in both 
houses, The Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act has also been resubmitted to this Con- 


The Senate has scheduled hearings later 
this month to consider ratification of the 
1969 Amendments to the 1954 Convention 
for Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
the 1969 IMCO Public Law Convention and 
the 1969 IMCO Liability Convention. We an. 
ticipate no unusual delays in action by the 
Senate. 

In the international area we are vigor- 
ously supporting action in a number of in- 
ternational bodies to ensure world-wide ac- 
ceptance of the NATO Recommendations. 
Already the U.S. and other nations (includ- 
ing many non-NATO nations) have agreed 
to make the oil spills ban by at least the 
end of the decade part of the work program 
of the International Maritime Consultative 
Organization and to have it as a major goal 
for consideration at the 1973 IMCO Con- 
ference on Ocean Pollution. 

At the April CCMS plenary meeting, I re- 
ported on the U.S. Government's implement- 
ing action and other countries did likewise. 
Further action is expected by NATO coun- 
tries in the months ahead and we plan to 
have a full report on governmental imple- 
mentation by our fall meeting. Obviously, 
action by other governments will also in- 
volve foreign companies operating in this 
field. I hope they will prove as cooperative as 
our own industry in what, after all, is a com- 
mon threat and a clear call for responsible 
action. We will press vigorously on the inter- 
national level for swift action, both for in- 
ternal domestic implementation and for 
broad-based international agreements. I'm 
sure these efforts will bear fruit, since the 
problem grows every day and our scientists 
are learning more all the time about the 
danger inherent in oil spills to ocean life. 

I want to say a few words now about what 
the President sees as the third key point in 
meeting the problem of oil spills: industry 
cooperation. First, I would like to express my 
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appreciation for the fine cooperation we have 
had from U.S. industry in this very difficult 
field. Before and during the CCMS Oil Spills 
Conference, the assistance of members of in- 
dustry has been invaluable in formulating 
many of the key recommendations. In De- 
cember, following action by NATO’s Council 
of Ministers, a meeting was held in the White 
House which a number of you attended. This 
meeting set the stage for close and fruitful 
cooperation between government and indus- 
try on means to implement the U.S. interna- 
tional and domestic commitment to effec- 
tively prevent oil pollution in our oceans and 
inland waters. I want to assure you that we 
will continue to work closely with industry 
to achieve early implementation of the Presi- 
dent's program and our international obliga- 
tions in this important area. 

The goal we have set is not going to be 
easy to achieve. There are technological prob- 
lems and there are economic problems. The 
costs will not be insignificant. At the same 
time, the benefits of oil pollution prevention 
on the seas will be very great to all nations 
and all people. We are convinced that the 
technological problems, while difficult, can 
and will be solved. We are heartened by the 
positive spirit of cooperation of our own in- 
dustry in working with our government on 
this common goal. We urge other nations and 
the tanker industry worldwide to work to- 
gether in this same spirit of constructive co- 
operation. 

I repeat that the United States is com- 
mitted to achieving the goal of eliminating 
international discharges on the high seas by 
1980. I assure you that world opinion will 
accept no less. 


PROGRESS ON H.R. 5606 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to advise the House on the status of 
H.R. 5606, the Soviet Jews Relief Act. 
As of today, that bill has 77 cosponsors 
in the House and 25 in the Senate. Iam 
appending their names. 

I am also pleased to bring to the at- 
tention of the House a resolution sup- 
porting H.R. 5606, enacted by the board 
of directors of the Jewish Welfare Fund 
of Chicago. In addition. I am including 
the statement of an organization called 
Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry and 
the recommendations of that group on 
what actions American citizens can take 
to help the Soviet Jews now in prison 
and on trial. The current trial of Soviet 
Jews in Leningrad makes the need for 
this bill even more pressing. 

The material follows: 

House Cosrponsors oF H.R. 5606 

Edward I. Koch, Herman Badillo, Louis 
Stokes, William F. Ryan, Donald Riegle, Bill 
Frenzel, James Scheuer, Phillip Burton, Rob- 
ert Steele, Edward Roybal. 

Robert Drinan, Lawrence Williams, Ella 
Grasso, Joseph Addabbo, Parren Mitchell, 
Donald Fraser, Gilbert Gude, George Collins, 
Benjamin Rosenthal, Ralph Metcalfe. 

John McCollister, Bob Eckhardt, Michael 
Harrington, G. William Whitehurst, Don Ed- 
wards, Stewart McKinney, Jonathan Bing- 
ham, Claude Pepper, Bertram Podell, Charles 
Wilson. 

Charles Carney, George Miller, Joe Evins, 
James Burke, Garner Shriver, John Culver, 
Frank Horton, Sherman Lloyd, John Seiber- 
ling. 

pA Bell, Bella Abzug, John Bu- 
chanan, Seymour Halpern, Thomas Rees, Ab- 
ner Mikva, Paul Sarbanes, Goodloe Byron, 
Sidney Yates, William Broomfield. 
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Charles Vanik, Norman Lent, Ken Hechler, 
Bradford Morse, Larry Winn, Edwin Forsythe, 
Robert Roe, Charles Whalen, James Corman, 
Thomas O'Neill. 

Mario Biaggi, John Anderson, Frank 
Brasco, John Brademas, James Fulton, Peter 
Kyros, Brock Adams, Edith Green, John Dow. 

John Dent, Paul McCloskey, Louise Day 
Hicks, Sam Gibbons, Dominick Daniels, R. 
Lawrence Coughlin, Hamilton Fish, G. El- 
liott Hagan, Thomas Foley. 


SENATE COSPONSORS 


Birch Bayh, Clifford Case, Alan Cranston, 
Thomas Eagleton, Lawton Chiles, Fred Harris. 

Philip Hart, Harold Hughes, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Charles Mathias, George McGovern, 
Walter Mondale. 

Frank Moss, Robert Packwood, John Pas- 
tore, Claiborne Pell, William Proxmire, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. 

Harrison Williams, 
Schweiker, Adlai Stevenson, 
John Tower, John Tunney. 


JEWISH WELFARE FUND RESOLUTION SUPPORT- 
ING H.R. 6698 


(H.R. 5606 as Amended) 


Despite promises made by the Soviet gov- 
ernment, Jews in the Soviet Union continue 
to be the target of persecution, and are not 
permitted tn any significant numbers to emi- 
grate from that country to join families 
abroad. 

We therefore welcome the action of Con- 
gressman Edward I. Koch in introducing H.R. 
6698 (H.R. 5606 as amended), the “Soviet 
Jews Relief Act of 1971." This bill, if en- 
acted, would authorize the United States to 
issue 30,000 special visas to permit emigra- 
tion of Jews from the Soviet Union to the 
U.S. It would underscore the traditional 
humanitarian attitude of the United States 
for refugees, and would serve as an example 
for action by other free nations, in addition 
to Israel's open door policy, thereby en- 
couraging the Soviet Union to permit emigra- 
tion of all Jews who wish to leave that 
country. Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors of the 
Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago declare its 
unanimous support of H.R. 6698. We com- 
mend Congressman Koch for his far-sighted 
humanitarian action and urge our Adminis- 
tration and representatives in the Congress of 
the United States to enact this Bill. We call 
upon our membership to express their in- 
dividual support of this legislation to their 
elected officials. 


Hugh Scott, R, 
Robert Taft, 


“STOP THE Triats’—Here’s How You Can 
HELP 

(1) Cable immediately Soviet Procurator- 
General Roman Rudenko, Pushkinskaya 15A, 
Moscow, RSFSR, USSR—"Stop the trials— 
Free the Prisoners—let the Jews leave.” 

(2) Send similar cables to Leningrad Pro- 
curator Mrs, Kotakova, Office of Procurator, 
Leningrad City, RSFSR, USSR; to Leningrad 
Mayor Sizov, 6 Isaakievskaya Ploshchad, 
Leningrad, RSFSR, USSR; to First Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, Kremlin, Moscow, RSFSR, 
USSR; and to Premier Alexi Kosygin, Krem- 
lin, Moscow, RSFSR, USSR. 

(3) If necessary, write to these individuals. 
Postal rates—13¢ for airletter, 25¢ per each 
44 oz. for enveloped mail (same as old postal 
rates). 

(4) Make your feelings known to your 
Congressman (House Office Building; Wash- 
ington, D.C.); to your Senators (Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.); and to Presi- 
dent Nixon (White House, Washington, D.C.) 
Urge U.S. government intervention for the 
prisoners. Additionally, ask for Voice of 
America radio broadcasts to Russian Jews 
(Jewish news, culture, educational, at regu- 
larly scheduled times). 

(5) Express your anger to Ambassador 
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Yakov Malik; Soviet U.N. Mission, 136 East 
67th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212-UN- 
1-4900) or to Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin, 
Soviet Embassy, 1125 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-628-5588). 
Write or phone intelligently—do not be 
threatening or obscene. 

(6) Write the families of the arrested Rus- 
sian Jews. Send special greeting cards to 
activist Soviet Jews. Send Ruth Alexan- 
drovich cards to Procurator-General Ru- 
denko. Put up Prisoner Posters in schools, 
offices and synagogues. All of this above in- 
formation and materials available from the 
Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry. 

(7) The Russians are seeking to diminish 
Western protest by the careful timing of 
their trials and the control of information 
on the trials reaching the Western press. At- 
tend protest meetings, take your family and 
friends with you, and encourage everyone to 
cable, write and phone. Support the Student 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry. 

By Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry, 200 
West 72nd Street/suites 30-31, New York, 
N.Y. 10023/212-—799-—8900. 


HEARINGS ON THE DENIAL OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS TO SOVIET JEWS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today I was 
pleased to have the opportunity to testify 
before the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Europe on my recent trip 
to the Soviet Union to discuss with in- 
dividuals and officials the persecution of 
Soviet Jews and to investigate the plight 
of the 25 Jews held in prison. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
opened the hearings with an eloquent 
statement setting forth the case of the 
denial of human rights to Soviet Jews 
and the worldwide concern that exists 
over the current trial of nine Jews in 
Leningrad. The subcommittee was also 
privileged to hear from two gentlemen 
who are very active in the efforts to 
secure the rights of Jews in the Soviet 
Union: Rabbi Gilbert Klaperman, chair- 
man of the New York Conference on 
Soviet Jewry, and Rabbi Arthur Schneier 
of Park East Synagogue and president of 
Appeal of Conscience Foundation. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the Recorp Chairman RosENTHAL’s state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL 

Millions of Jews are being held as virtual 
prisoners today in the Soviet Union. Their 
crime is the faith of their fathers. Today 
nine of those Jews are on trial in Leningrad 
for wanting to leave Russia and emigrate to 
Israel. 

We have no way of knowing how many 
other Soviet Jews wish to emigrate to Israel 
or to the United States and elsewhere. But 
we do know the number is great and that 
as it grows, as more and more Soviet Jews 
seek emigration visas, more and more find 
themselves in Soviet jails. 

And those not thrown in jail are prosecuted 
and persecuted in other ways. They may 
find themselves out of a job or demoted or 
subjected to other forms of retaliation. 

Soviet refusals to permit international 
legal observers at the Leningrad trials only 
increases world suspicion over the validity 
of the charges and the fairness of the court 
proceedings. 

World opinion has been aroused in recent 
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months over this and previous trials of 
Soviet Jews seeking to go to Israel, and 
the Kremlin has responded with a slight in- 
crease in the trickle of Jews allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

One of the purposes of these hearings is 
to help understand the situation in the 
Soviet Union in the hopes that not only 
Jews but all persecuted minorities and 
others wishing to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union will be free to do so, and that those 
who wish to remain in the land of their 
birth may do so without fear and may live 
freely. Pertinent legislation may also sug- 
gest itself. 

One of the standard principles of human- 
ity is that persons should be allowed to 
come and go as they please, to live in the 
land of their choice. 

Soviet treatment of Jews and other Rus- 
sian minorities is a violation of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948. It especially goes against 
Article 7, guaranteeing equal protection of 
the law to all citizens and prohibiting ar- 
bitrary arrest; Article 13, which gives “Every- 
one ... the right to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own”; and Article 18, which says 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion . . . (and) 
to manifest his religion in teaching, prac- 
tice, worship and observance.” 

These are the very principles being vio- 
lated today in the Soviet Union, where 
Jews are unable to practice their religion, 
read their literature, observe their ancient 
traditions and know the richness of the 
cultural heritage; where they are being ar- 
rested arbitrarily and being denied the right 
to emigrate to the land of their choice. 

It has been 35 years since Jewish education 
and study was permitted in the Soviet 
Union. Only a tiny handful of synagogues 
now exist in a country of 3.5 million Jews. 

The programs of the Czars have been re- 
placed by the assimilation programs of the 
Soviets. The purpose is the same—to elimi- 
nate the Jews. 

In our own lifetime, six million Jews 
were slaughtered in the worst holocaust in 
human history only because they were Jews. 
So it is that the Leningrad Nine stand in the 
docket for all Soviet Jews. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ADEQUATE 
AND RELIABLE BULK POWER 
SUPPLY 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations and Power of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, of which 
I am a member, is presently engaged in 
exhaustive hearings on powerplant sit- 
ing and environmental protection. The 
committee hopes to report legislation 
which will promote the development of 
an adequate and reliable bulk power sup- 
ply consistent with the environmental 
values that Congress has espoused in 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 and others. 

This is vitally important to the Nation 
for two reasons. First, an adequate sup- 
ply of electric power is fundamental to 
our national welfare and to the standard 
of living which we have come to expect. 
We are faced with a demand expected 
to quadruple in the next two decades 
which the electric power industry is un- 
able to meet reliably at the present level. 

Second, an adequate supply of electric 
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power is the key to many of our efforts 
to reduce and control pollution. If the 
electric motor is to replace the internal 
combustion engine and be a major source 
of nonpolluting power, we must have an 
adequate supply of electricity. 

The legislation presently before our 
subcommittee, Mr. Speaker, is concerned 
with enabling the electric power indus- 
try to overcome present delays result- 
ing from regulatory lags and environ- 
mental disputes in meeting its respon- 
sibilities for bulk power supply. But, 
there is a substantial body of expert 
opinion which says that the key to un- 
derstanding the failure of the electric 
power industry is the structure of the 
industry itself. They regard a monopoly 
of energy sources and a profusion of 
power fiefdoms as antithetical to the de- 
velopment of an adequate and reliable 
supply of electric power at the lowest 
possible environmental cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a recent article 
written on this subject by Mr. Robert 
Sherrill in the Recor at this point: 


[From the Playboy magazine, May 1971] 


POWER PLAY: THE BRINKMANSHIP OF THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES Must BE OPPOSED, 
SAYS THE AWARD-WINNING WASHINGTON 
JOURNALIST, WHO OFFERS A PLAN TO SOLVE 
THE KILOWATT CRISIS FOREVER 


(By Robert Sherrill) 


The most serious, immediate threat to the 
environment—aend to the consumer's pocket- 
book—comes from the developing cooperation 
between the fuel industry and the electric- 
power industry. If they have their way, and 
there are signs that they will, then the most 
harmful source of air pollution will go uncon- 
trolled, along with our most monopolistic 
markets. The situation has become so criti- 
cal that some responsible observers are be- 
ginning to use such unkind words as con- 
spiracy and collusion. Vermont Senator 
George D. Aiken, one of Congress’ watchdogs 
of the energy industry, was not accused of 
hysteria when he warned that what's hap- 
pening constitutes “a very serious threat to 
political democracy,” because “when you con- 
trol energy—and oil interests now control 
coal and are on their way to controlling nu- 
clear fuel—then you control the nation.” Of 
specific concern, he said, is the evidence that 
“there is some group determined to get con- 
trol of electrical energy in this nation.” That 
would be a natural target for any group in- 
terested in controlling all of the nation's 
power systems—or in chain reaction profits— 
because if Montana Senator Lee Metcalf 
knows what he’s talking about, “Electric 
power is by far the nation’s largest industry. 
It’s growing rapidly because it has a monop- 
oly on an essential product. 

The electric utilities took the lighting busi- 
ness away from the gas utilities half a cen- 
tury ago. They appear to be on their way to- 
ward domination of the heating area as well. 
They are going into the real-estate and 
housing business in a big way. They are in- 
tertwined with the banking and insurance 
industries and have extraordinary force in 
politics, the educational system and the 
press.” The concentration of the industry is 
impressive. The 212 largest private electric 
companies (as distinguished from public out- 
fits like TVA, the rural electric co-ops and 
the municipals) are said to constitute about 
one eighth of all investment in U.S. in- 
dustry. 

And from the environmentalists' point of 
view, the electric utilities are of paramount 
concern. The coal and oil they burn produce 
more than 50 percent of the deadly sulphur 
dioxide and nearly 30 percent of the particu- 
lates in air pollution of our cities—which is 
why Jerome Kretchmer, the Environmental 
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Protection Administrator for New York City, 
can hardly be thought to exaggerate when 
he contends that “power versus the environ- 
ment is the issue for the Seventies.” (New 
York's sulphur-dioxide level is three times 
higher than the safe maximum set by Federal 
and state officials, and a heavy atmospheric 
inversion this summer could kick it up toa 
level that would kill enough people to ease 
the city’s tight housing situation.) 

Nothing unusual there. With an Amherst 
physicist claiming to have evidence that be- 
tween 1000 and 10,000 lung-cancer deaths 
each year are caused by electric-power-plant 
emissions, and with some scientists now ten- 
tatively estimating that coal-burning power 
plants may be putting as much as 150 tons of 
the newest, hazard, mercury, into the eco- 
system each year, it’s hardly surprising to 
find that Senator Edmund Muskie and oth- 
er politicians rate power pollution at the 
head of the list of environmental plagues. 

Aside from the various chemicals and dirty 
solids the industry dumps on us, the face of 
America has been permanently multilated by 
67,000 miles of extra-high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines strung across 1,300,000 acres of 
land—and, in all likelihood, by 1990 there 
will be 165,000 miles of lines hanging over 
the land. By 1980, the generating plants will 
be pirating one sixth of our fresh water as 
a cooling agent and returning it to the 
streams and lakes at such a heightened tem- 
perature that fish will have to swim for their 
lives. Algaeic scum will follow. 

This continual degradation of what was 
once a green and pleasant land may be halted 
only by a massive public confrontation. The 
situation, is neatly summarized by Lee C. 
White, former chairman of the laisse-faire 
fraternity, the Federal Power Commission: “It 
is perfectly evident that the dialog between 
the environmentalists and utilities is begin- 
ning to shift. The utilities are no longer be- 
ing asked, “Why don’t you locate your plant 
in a site other than the one you have 
selected?” The question being asked today 
is, “Can you justify the construction of an 
additional plan anywhere?” 

For several years it’s been plain that if 
the electric-utility companies were to escape 
stiffer regulations, they would either have to 
pour research money into developing more 
efficient and cleaner methods of production, 
or they would have to fight off reform by po- 
litical lobbying, propaganda and threats. 
They chose the latter course. 

Habitually, the power industry has 
skimped on research—even while mooching 
billions of dollars of Government research 
funds. One knowledgeable witness told the 
Senate Subcommittee on Fuels in 1970 that 
there are “only 14 Ph. D’s in the entire util- 
ity industry.” Expert analysists have re- 
ported that all power companies together 
spend only twenty-three hundreds of one 
percent of their operating revenue for R. & D. 
which proportionately is about one ninth 
what the Bell System spends for that pur- 
pose, and about one eighth as much as the 
utility companies lay out in advertising to 
persuade the consumers to use more of the 
power they often cannot provide. 

Not wishing to break their habit of sloth, 
the big electric companies decided to fight 
reform regulations by other means. For this, 
they teamed up—conspired, connived, what- 
ever word seems to fit—with the big oil, gas 
and coal companies. Their weapon was fear, 
based on disruptions of electric service. 

Electricity we've got to have. In vertical 
cities, there is no substitute for an elevator. 
For the urban cave dweller, who lives in can- 
yons no breeze ever penetrates, there is no 
alternative to an air conditioner. The gas 
furnace may compete with the coal or oil 
parad; but nothing competes with the light 

u 

Ever since the 1965 power disruption that 
plunged much of the Northeast into dark- 
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ness, the residents of most of the larger 
urban centers of the country have been won- 
dering when the elevators would stop again 
between floors. And there have been enough 
blackouts and brownouts—more than 50 na- 
tionwide in 1970, and a severe one in New 
York this past February—to keep the worry 
flourishing. Industry spokesmen insist that 
the crisis will last at least another five to 
ten years. 

Because they peddle an absolutely essen- 
tial commodity and because utilities are the 
only industrial monopoly protected officially 
by Federal and state governments, it's been 
quite easy for the electric-power companies 
to create a crisis situation in which they 
could successfully issue ultimatums: Let us 
charge the rates we want to charge; or we 
will permit our equipment to deteriorate and 
we will not develop new sources of power— 
so there will be critical blackouts. Let us 
build our power plants on the steps of city 
hall and string our transmission lines 
through national parks without protest from 
envircnmentalists, or we will permit so much 
of our operations to stop that normal life 
will be disrupted and endangered. 

A contrapuntal ultimatum has come from 
fuel companies, which want no restrictions 
on their profits or on their drilling and min- 
ing operations. In the fight for profits, both 
groups have apparently won. The fuels that 
go into the production of electricity have 
jumped in price by as much as 130 percent 
in the past year. The electric-utility indus- 
try’s income, which was 19.4 billion dollars 
for the 212 largest companies in 1968, is be- 
lieved to have jumped a billion dollars a 
year since then. (It is difficult to be certain, 
for there is no central government office for 
collecting rate data.) But still at issue be- 
tween the public and the electric moguls is 
the matter of environmental controls. 

Utility officials are not very subtle about 
their threats. If environmentalists continue 
to interfere, says New York Consolidated Edi- 
son’s chairman, Charles Luce, “eventually it 
will have an effect when you try to switch 
on the light.” And a top official at Boston 
Edison said, “We can probably meet our de- 
mands in New England if no more states pass 
those anti-pollution laws.” The fuel industry 
plans an equally obvious role in this psycho- 
logical warfare. From Prudhoe Bay, Alaska, 
William Stief of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers reports that in talking with a dozen 
of the nation’s top oil executives, he learned 
that “the big ofl companies are counting” on 
the possibility of blackouts caused by energy 
shortages to “brush aside objections of the 
highly controversial Alaskan pipeline. 

When conservationists protested the pro- 
posal of some oil and gas companies to use 
Federal atomic devices for blowing up por- 
tions of the Rocky Mountains in their quest 
for 42 billion dollars’ worth of new gas, Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and a friend of the in- 
dustry, warned: “Today’s outcries about the 
environment will be nothing compared with 
the cries of angry citizens experiencing black- 
outs which could endanger the health and 
lives of their families.” 

The generator that sends electricity out 
one end is powered at the other by water, 
nuclear energy, coal, oil or natural gas. No 
conspiracy could depend on the first two, 
because water-powered generators supply 16 
percent of our electricity, and at present the 
nuclear generators produce about two per- 
cent. The great sources are coal, oil and gas, 
and of these gas in the most important be- 
cause it’s virtually pollution-free. There is 
an insatiable demand for it. 

And because there is such a demand, the 
gas producers two years ago “discovered” a 
shortage. Their objectives were to throw off 
FPC regulations, increase prices and get their 
hands on & larger share of the oil and gas 
of the outer continental shelf. Every trade 
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magazine acknowledged that if gas prices 
were raised, the “shortage” would evaporate 
Business Week flatly stated that the industry 
was shooting for a 60 percent price increase. 
Others estimated a 100 percent boost. Charles 
F. Wheatley, Jr., general manager of the 
American Public Gas Association (which is 
run by municipal gas distributors, at the 
other end of the commercial spectrum from 
Shell, Gulf and the rest, and is the most con- 
sumer-oriented sector of the industry), noted 
with apparent sarcasm that “the timing of 
the present asserted gas shortage is quite 
interesting,” because the industry’s chief 
lobbyist for a rate increase “has stated that 
he did not realize until late in 1968 or 1969 
that there was any real gas shortage.” 
Strange. Wheatley’s suspicision were height- 
ened by the remembrance that, though 1954 
had been a banner year for drilling, “A simi- 
lar [shortage] claim was made in 1955 when 
the industry sought passage of legislation to 
exempt producers from FPC regulation.” 

Many observers are convinced that the 
gas companies have plenty of reserves to meet 
the nation’s needs but have simply capped 
the wells to await higher prices. Dr. Bruce 
Netschert, an economist with National Eco- 
nomic Research Associates, claims that 500 
gas wells in the outer continental shelf off 
Louisiana have been capped. Michigan Sen- 
ator Philip Hart, whose Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee has been investigating 
gas prices, says that Louisiana officials “have 
found 1100 gas wells shut in, mostly waiting 
for higher wellhead prices.” 

Gas prices are supposedly set by the FPC 
according to supply. But this is pretty much 
a farce. since the official supply is determined 
in secret session by the American Gas As- 
sociation—a group of so-called competitors— 
who have consistently refused to disclose 
their records to the FPC. In other words, the 
FPC simply takes industry's word and is 
happy to do so. Says John Flynn, special 
counsel on the Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee: “The way gas reserves are predicted 
through the A.G.A. is a serious antitrust 
question. It is a possible device for price- 
fixing.” 

What are the stakes? Joseph C. Swidler, 
chairman of the New York Public Service 
Commission, puts it this way: “There are 
probably some 1500 trillion cubic feet of gas 
in our underground resources. Each cent 
[increase on the price] per 1000 cubic feet 
thus represents 15 billion dollars for the 
consuming public.” That’s 15 billion dollars 
for a one-cent increase, yet, according to 
Flynn, “The FPC has been talking in terms 
of an 8- or 10-cent increase and industry 
wants 14 or 15 cents more.” 

Another assault on the consumer’s peace 
of mind and pocketbook came via the mar- 
keters of residual fuel oil, which fires the 
furnaces that turn the generators that pro- 
duce more than 90 percent of the electricity 
in the Northeast; oil figures heavily in elec- 
tricity production in other areas as well, such 
as Florida. These days, residual oil is selling 
for twice the price it fetched a year ago. 
Industry spokesmen insist the oil is scarce 
for several reasons: Libya cut back on pro- 
duction. The big trans-Arabian pipeline has 
not been repaired since it was ruptured in 
Syria last year. There is a severe tanker 
shortage. 

U.S. Congressman Silvio Conte, at hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Special 
Small Business Problems, got to mulling over 
those excuses and began to suspect that 
somebody was lying. The oil industry had be- 
gun complaining about a “shortage” and had 
started pushing up its prices in April 1970, 
but, said Conte, “The pipeline didn’t break 
until May 3, 1970, and the Libyan cutback 
occurred sometime thereafter.” Furthermore, 
the pipeline was shut down for 100 days 
during 1969, yet there was no claim of a 
shortage or any increase in prices that year. 
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And finally, “Only about three percent of 
our [residual] oil is imported from the Mid- 
dle East. The remaining 97 percent comes 
from Venezuela, Canada and our own domes- 
tic markets.” And if Libya was curtailing 
production, wouldn’t this free tankers for the 
Venezuelan run? 

Putting it all together, Conte concluded: 
“The price had gone up by such a huge 
amount—in some cases as much as 130 per- 
cent on the East Coast—because, I felt, there 
was a conspiracy among the domestic oil 
companies, the producers, in making this oil 
scarce, so that the price could be in- 
creased, .., Let me put it this way. It is 
either a conspiracy or a gross miscalculation 
by the oil companies. And I can’t believe 
that the oil companies would miscalculate 
the situation, because they certainly have 
the finest backup force of any industry in 
the world, and they very, very seldom make 
a miscalculation.” 

Coincidentally with all that came a start- 
ling “scarcity” of coal and a sudden increase 
in its price. There were, as usual, suspicions 
of collusion, but nothing was done about it. 
Senator Hart acknowledged that testimony 
before his subcommittee raised serious ques- 
tions as to “whether there has been a delib- 
erate withholding of coal from the market 
Place.” 

The railroad companies were doing their 
share by creating a shortage of coal cars. 
Many cars were allowed to stand idle rather 
than be used to deliver coal to the power 
plants. Everything was screwed up: One 
trainload of coal bound for New England 
stopped short and returned to the mine; rail 
officials claimed the rerouting was a computer 
mistake. And delivery of coal was some- 
times delayed because the rail lines have 
allowed much of their equipment, including 
roadbeds, to deteriorate. 

It was easy to contrive these shortages 
because ownerships of the different fuel 
industries are tightly interwoven. Within the 
past five years, eight of the ten largest coal- 
mining companies, which produce half the 
coal in the U.S., have been purchased either 
by oil companies or by mineral companies 
or other large “energy” corporations. Since 
the oil companies control natural-gas pro- 
duction, and since they also control 45 per- 
cent or more of the known U.S. uranium 
reserves, which of course gives them dom- 
inance over nuclear power, the production 
of electricity is pretty much a matter of 
their whim. Clearly, control of supplies and 
prices is in capable hands. 

So critical is this threat of fuel monopoly 
that it has overshadowed other monopolistic 
trends. Too little attention has been paid, for 
example, to the interlocking banking rela- 
tionships of the various industries that sup- 
port the electric utilities. A House Banking 
Committee study shows that the 49 largest 
banks hold interlocking directorates with 36 
of the largest electric companies, 28 gas com- 
panies, 15 coal-mining companies, 17 petro- 
leum companies, 58 coal-carrying railroads, 
one oil-pipeline company and 27 companies 
supplying electrical transmission and dis- 
tribution equipment. 

The Mellon National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, for example, which holds 52 percent 
of all bank deposits in the Pittsburgh area, 
has three interlocks with the Consolidation 
Coal Company; a total of six interlocks with 
General Electric, Westinghouse and H. K. 
Porter, all suppliers of electric-transmission, 
lighting and wiring equipment; a total of 
five interlocks with the Penn Central, Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie, Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
and Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago rail- 
roads; four interlocks with the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration; and a total of seven interlocking 
directorates with the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany and the Monongahela Power Company 
of Ohio. All the biggest banks can show simi- 
lar ties. 
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The point to keep in mind is that while a 
fuel monopoly can afflict our pocketbooks 
and our blood pressure, the linchpin that 
holds the over-all power conspiracy together 
and guarantees maximum profits for all con- 
cerned is the private electric-power monop- 
oly. There are 40,000,000 households that use 
gas, but if the only issue were higher gas 
prices or a gas shortage, they could switch to 
other fuels—sometimes at great expense. If 
the only issue were higher coal prices or a 
coal shortage, the switch could be made to 
oil or gas. And if the developing oil-gas-coal 
monopoly made switching meaningless, the 
consumers could still fight it out without 
feeling panic, except that oil-gas-coal is elec- 
tricity, and there is no switching from that. 

Having passed through the panic factory, 
we come back to the simple, aggravating 
truth: There is no electricity shortage. In 
some densely populated areas, yes, there are 
shortages as the result of industry backward- 
ness, But nationally there is no shortage, and 
the only problem is how to spread the exist- 
ing power around. 

Obviously, this is something the indus- 
try does not exactly like to have publicized. 
I believe I have read every important article 
on the power crisis printed during the past 
two years. Yet I cannot recall ever seeing any- 
one mention what Federal Power Commis- 
sion chairman John N, Nassikas admitted in 
Congressional testimony just before 1970's 
winter demands set in that “the net depend- 
able capacity of the 48 contiguous states is 
326,667 megawatts, with an estimated peak 
demand of 257,419 megawatts.” That leaves 
a reserve capacity—or surplus—of 27 percent, 
and “reserves of 15 to 20 percent are gener- 
ally considered normal to guard against un- 
expected equipment failures and higher peak 
loads than predicted.” 

It would appear, then, that present con- 
cepts of “need” are cockeyed. The idea that 
New York City “needs” to build more gen- 
erating facilities in Queens; or that the Los 
Angeles area “needs” a power plant at Malibu 
to continue the devastation of the beach 
already begun in that way at Playa del Rey, 
El Segundo, Redondo Beach, Alamitos Bay 
and Huntington Beach; or that the Chicago 
area “needs” more generating facilities along 
the Lake Michigan shore—solutions like 
these, with transmission technology being 
what it is today, are about as scientifically 
defensible as rubbing the scalp with parsley 
to cure baldness. 

William E. Warne, a West Coast water-re- 
sources and energy consultant, voices from 
expertise what the local residents know 
from common sense: “[In such megalop 
Olises as] Washington to Boston ... San 
Diego to Santa Barbara ... around south- 
ern Lake Michigan and elsewhere .. . there 
are not now, and are not going to be later, 
places for twice as many power plants by 
1980 or seven times as many by 2000”—as the 
electricity demands would seem to dictate 
building. “New York City simply cannot ac- 
commodate in its environs a multiplication 
of generating stations.” 

The best and easiest way to avoid new sta- 
tions is to establish a national transmission 
grid, This is the only way to take advantage 
of the national electricity surplus, tying to- 
gether all major sources of power production 
and power consumption. There are already 
regional grids and even a few important in- 
terregional grids, especially in the Far West; 
but these are not sufficient, as the experi- 
ences of the past few years clearly show. 
The national transmission picture is, as one 
Senate aide described it, “Like an interstate 
highway interspersed with gravel roads, de- 
tours and a few unbuilt bridges.” 

The idea of a national grid was first seri- 
ously proposed in the Thirties, but the pri- 
vate power lobby has always managed to pre- 
vent it from becoming a reality. Senator 
Muskie rightly blames the FPC for its failure 
to “face up to the needs for a national 
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power network, We know how to build and 
regulate broadcast network, sports networks, 
merchandising networks, food-distribution 
networks—but not a power network. And 
now we end up having hundreds of thou- 
sands of kilowatts of power unable to reach 
New York in an emergency because the 
necessary transmission lines have not been 
built.” Yet for at least 15 years we have had 
the long-line transmission techniques to do 
the job, 

If there are only two electric systems inter- 
connected and one system loses 25 percent of 
its generating capacity because a turbine goes 
out, chances are that the combined systems 
will not have enough generating reserves to 
make up the deficiency. The result: black- 
outs, or at least brownouts. New York is sup- 
posedly backed up by the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland (P-J-M) Interconnection, 
but at the most crucial point in the summer 
of 1970 the backup P-J-M was itself riddled 
with so many problems that one fourth of its 
generating capacity was out of action. There 
were boller explosions, boiler-tube ruptures 
(seven in all), an explosion in a pulverizer 
mill, a kinked turbine spindle and more. The 
situation was a total mess. The manufac- 
turers of electric-power-plant equipment al- 
most seem to be involved in a conspiracy of 
their own, for when they are not delivering 
needed equipment months late, what they are 
delivering is so shoddily made that it can al- 
most be guaranteed to break down. 

However, if you interconnect all the major 
systems, the combined spinning reserve would 
take care of any emergency. And if the coun- 
try were tied together from coast to coast, 
there would be other great advantages result- 
ing from the time and weather differentials. A 
summer evening's peak usage in New York 
puts a strain on Consolidated Edison's creaky 
equipment; but the West Coast, three hours 
behind, has not yet reached its peak usage 
and could bump surplus power to New York. 
Most power systems in the country are over- 
loaded in summer because of air condition- 
ing; some, such as the Pacific Northwest, have 
a winter peak and a summer surplus. These 
various systems could bump their seasonal 
surpluses around the country to meet de- 
mands eleswhere. 

Much of a company’s equipment can earn 
money only during peak-use periods, which is 
why the electric giants are so slow about 
buying needed equipment, With a national 
grid, this wasted capital outlay could be 
avoided. 

The national grid would also be a way to 
achieve almost immediate relief from air pol- 
lution. Given a serious atmospheric inver- 
sion that traps dangerous levels of a utility's 
crud in the urban air, the company could 
simply shut down its generators and import 
the power it needs from systems in other 
parts of the country. 

Not only is construction of the national 
grid possible; it could also be built quite 
swiftly and, as utility-equipment costs go, 
relatively cheaper. Robert O. Marritz, execu- 
tive director of the Missouri Basin Systems 
Group, says that it would probably take no 
more than 1.6 billion dollars to build a grid 
with the main direct-current transmission 
lines running from the Pacific Northwest 
through the Wyoming-Montana coal fields to 
Chicago and then to New York, and the 
southern line running from Los Angeles to 
Four Corners (Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Utah), which already has a big gen- 
erating complex, through the Little Rock area 
to the TVA and then north to New York. (The 
stringing of these long lines, incidentally, will 
of course ultimately reduce the need for addi- 
tional regional lines.) The grid could be 
built, Marritz believes, in three years—com- 
pared with the minimum of five years needed 
to build a new power plant that essentially 
has only local usefulness. 

We asked Kenneth Holum, who was assist- 
ant Interior Secretary for Water and Power 
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Development for eight years under Kennedy 
and Johnson, if he agreed. He said he thought 
Marritz might be optimistic on the time 
needed to build a transmission system. 
Holum talks in terms of five or six years, but 
he conceded “Marritz is an engineer and I'm 
not.” 

Marritz is also more optimistic on the Im- 
pact. With a national grid, he said, there 
would be no more blackouts or power short- 
ages for decades, if just a moderately reason- 
able plant-construction program went along 
with it. Holum balked at predicting “no” 
blackouts or shortages, but he agreed that 
their possibility would be “exceedingly re- 
mote.” On that, most experts would agree. 
So why hasn’t the grid been built? That 
question cannot be answered fully without 
illustrating the atmosphere of the answer. 
On April 8, 1970, in a hearing before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, then—Interior Secretary 
Walter J. Hickel said something that would 
have been unusual for a Democratic Cabinet 
official but was downright spectacular for a 
Nixon appointee: “I think we need a national 
grid system." Hickel went on talking that 
way, and indicated that he wanted to be 
encouraged to say more. After the hearing 
he told reporters, “Some people think it’s 
socialism, but it isn’t.” 

Indeed, some people do think it is social- 
ism. And some who think so were working 
within shouting distance of Hickel. Rumor 
has it that as soon as word of Hickel’s heresy 
got back to the Interior Department, his As- 
sistant Secretary for Water and Power Devel- 
opment, James R. Smith (who came to 
Washington from an executive post with the 
Northern Natural Gas Company of Omaha), 
hurriedly called together everyone at the 
policy level and assured them that Hickel 
hadn't really meant it—but if he had meant 
it, he, James R. Smith, friend of private 
enterprise, intended to resign. Some in the 
power industry believe Hickel’s remark on 
the national grid helped bring about his 
downfall, but this may be a parochial sus- 
picion. 

Most private power executives hate and 
fear the idea of a national grid. When black- 
outs and brownouts struck the East Coast in 
the late summer of 1970, emergency supplies 
were wheeled into the New York area from 
as far away as the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. This leaning on the TVA—still a bête 
noire to the private power men—and the 
success of long-distance transmission caused 
deep concern among those who dread the 
national-grid specter. The PR offices of the 
major utilities began putting together anti- 
grid material, just in case. 

There are several reasons for this opposi- 
tion, aside from the fact that leaders of 
the private power industry simply don’t like 
change. As we have already shown, there are 
tremendous profits in isolation. Most state 
regulatory bodies have so many other du- 
ties—overseeing road transport, railroads, 
elevators, phone companies, weighing sta- 
tions—and have so few trained personnel 
that they couldn't regulate the power com- 
panies even if they wanted to. Texas has 
pushed isolation to the ultimate, refusing 
to have any interstate power ties, so that 
it is not subject to any supervision from 
the Faderal Power Commission—and there 
is no state agency that regulates electric 
rates in Texas. As long as the enormously 
complex utility industry keeps its activities 
chopped up into flefdoms, realistic regula- 
tion is bound to be impractical. 

But there are other major reasons why 
the grid is opposed. If the nation were tied 
together in this way, the resources of the 
West would have to be acknowledged and— 
given a reasonable degree of public pres- 
sure—utilized, which would further explode 
the “fuel shortage" myth. One of the great, 
untapped sources of power in the U.S. is 
subterranean steam. If the steam trapped 
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under the earth's crust—mostly in the 
West—were put to work turning turbines 
and generators, we would have an almost 
endless supply of electricity. Italy, Japan, 
New Zealand and Russia, among other 
countries, have been using steam to gener- 
ate electricity on a massive scale for years. 

Since 1960, geothermal energy has actually 
been turning generators in California and 
is so efficient a source that oll companies— 
Union and Standard and others—have been 
buying into the action all over California 
and Nevada. Some experts believe that there 
is enough reachable geothermal energy un- 
der California's Imperial Valley alone to 
meet the electricity needs of 20,000,000 peo- 
ple for decades at least. The important 
things about it are that it’s cheaper than 
any power except hydroelectric, it does not 
incur the risks of nuclear installations, and 
it is nonpolluting. 

Also looking West: Of the nation’s 130,- 
000,000 kilowatts of undeveloped hydroelec- 
tric power, 108,000,000 kilowatts are in that 
region, according to the Federal Power Com- 
mission; this is impressive even as a fraction 
of the present total generating capacity of 
the nation (about 300,000,000 kilowatts), and 
downright overwhelming, when one con- 
siders that it is about 13 times the power 
needed at the peak hour in New York City. 

More to the immediate point, the West 
has immense reserves of fossil fuel. Never 
mind the shale-oil potential. Production 
methods for it are still too iffy. But one can 
speak practically of coal. It’s there, it’s easy 
to get at, it’s relatively free of the kind of 
sulphur that pollutes the air. Sixty-four 
percent of the nation’s low-sulphur coal is 
in the West, and only four percent of it is 
being mined. 

The excitement that Western coal gen- 
erates in some people can be detected from 
the claims of Senator Metcalf that “Mon- 
tana coal has something like 100 times the 
energy source that the East Texas oll fields 
have. We can provide energy for America, all 
the energy, out of the coal fields of Montana 
for the next hundred years. We have that 
potentiality. In North Dakota and Wyoming 
it’s the same. We could build up a mine- 
mouth power complex out there and set up 
transmission lines, and we could literally 
light America from Maine to Los Angeles.” 

Virtually all of the Western coal would 
have to be strip-mined, however, and there 
is nothing in the Western air that reforms 
corporations. There is no reason to expect 
Humble Oil, for example, to operate with 
more environmental decency when strip- 
mining its vast coal holdings in the West 
than its corporate brothers have shown in 
strip-mining the Eastern fields. 

But even if conservation guarantees could 
be worked out, there is no assurance that 
full utilization of the Western sources of 
geothermal energy, hydroelectric power and 
coal would come about easily, because the 
Eastern establishment might not want to 
cooperate. 

What has New York got to do with the 
development and transmission of power in 
the West? The answer to that touches one 
of the primary hang-ups in trying to estab- 
lish the national grid. The big corporate guns 
of New York, who have helped create a sit- 
uation of chronic crisis from which to draw 
maximum profit, dominate the national pic- 
ture. Senator Aiken last year urged Congres- 
sional investigators to look into New England, 
where private utilities—which charge the 
highest rates in the nation—recently spent 
half a million dollars in a lobbying campaign 
to kill a public power project. “The inter- 
locking directorships and the deals between 
various executives might provide some ex- 
citing antitrust material,” he said. “It might 
also be well to take a very special look at the 
financing structure in control of this New 
England combine. It might be shown that 
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scarcely a kilowatt can move in New England 
without the approval of a Wall Street invest- 
ment firm.” 

Somewhat the same thing might be said 
about the West. A recent study of ten of the 
big private utilities in the West, selected at 
random from stock-ownership reports filed 
with the FPC, showed that a majority of the 
ten largest stockholders of each company 
were headquartered either in New York or 
Boston. 

If we, as a nation of consumers, should 
ever manage to construct a national grid, we 
would have, in a sense, achieved industrial 
fission. Like nuclear fission, the achievement 
could become a force for either good or evil. 
It will be a most potent force for good if the 
high-voltage transmission lines that tie the 
nation together are owned and controlled by 
the Government and, like highways, avail- 
able to any private or public utility company 
that wishes to use them. On the other hand, 
if the Government does not retain control 
over the national grid, it could become the 
most oppressive weapon ever offered a mo- 
nopoly industry—in this case a monopoly 
interest that is becoming increasingly con- 
centrated. 

There were 1060 private utility corpora- 
tions in 1945, Today there are 267. Serving as 
the best balance we have to the private com- 
panies are the 2010 public and 921 rural 
electric co-op systems, But if the national 
grid’s transmission lines fell into the hands 
of the private utilities, they would doubtless 
bring the public systems under their domi- 
nation even more than they have today. As 
it is, many of the public systems that must 
buy power from the privates are getting 
short shrift. 

A memorandum uncovered accidentally in 
the summer of 1970 at a hearing before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission told of 
a two-day meeting in January 1963 at which 
100 executives representing 66 private power 
companies got together in a Clayton, Mis- 
souri, motel to exchange advice and experi- 
ences on how to kill municipal and co-op 
electric systems. A leading role was taken by 
executives of the Edison Electric Institute, 
the private utilities’ trade association. The 
good soldiers of capitalism discussed such 
tactics as refusing to sell power at wholesale 
prices to municipal power companies; lend- 
ing money to communities with municipal 
plants, and then putting the squeeze on 
them; and refusing to let public utility com- 
panies come into pooling and joint power 
supply arrangements. 

This cutthroat attitude on the part of pri- 
vate utilities is not at all unusual, Arthur 
Jones, president of the Basin Electric Power 
Cooperative in Bismarck, North Dakota, one 
of the more aggressive populist outfits of the 
Midwest, says that if consumer-owned and 
public systems don’t get to participate ac- 
tively in the planning and ownership of the 
huge regional and interregional grids which 
are coming, “the people’s basic electric-power 
supply eventually will be dominated by those 
few utilities that can manage to finance 
very large facilities. 

“Domination of an electric grid by a few 
utilities and the domination of essential-fuel 
supplies by a few oil companies [will mean] 
price-fixing at the expense of the consumer 
and political control by large corporations.” 

He could have made that much stronger 
and still have been accurate. Price-fixing is 
achievable without the grid. With a pri- 
vate grid, what can’t they fix? The monopoly 
of the telephone by A.T. & T. has been with 
us for years. The monopoly of the energy 
industry by a dozen major oil companies has 
been apparent, if less visible, for several 
years. If the national grid, which is surely 
inevitable, gets into the hands of the major 
electric companies, then the monopolistic 
control of all industrial essentials will have 
gone too far to reverse. On the other hand, 
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if the people, through their Government, 
own and control the grid, industry may at 
least be stalemated in its bid for a strangle 
hold on both the sources and transmitters 
of electric power. 


CURRENT’S FUTURE: A REALISTIC APPRAISAL 
OF THE POSSIBILITIES FOR POWER WITHOUT 
POLLUTION 


The power lines you see stretching off at 
angles to the roads you drive, looping across 
the countryside, their sagging folds sup- 
ported by huge steel towers evenly spaced 
through right of ways cut out of farmland 
and woods, carry millions of watts of elec- 
tricity—but not enough, it seems. And de- 
mands on the cumbersome system that sends 
current through these slender conduits will 
double in ten years. Present technology will 
be inadequate for two reasons: the finite 
quantity of resources (coal, water, U-235) 
and the technological inefficiencies that are 
built into the production processes—waste- 
fulness that turns up as pollution. The 
scientific problem is basic enough: Find a 
means of converting an available energy 
source into usable electrical power without 
discharging even more heat or soot into the 
sorely abused environment. 

The sun is one such source of energy, 
available—given the variables of weather and 
smog—for conversion. Solar energy is, in 
fact, already being converted into limited 
quantities of usable electricity—in the space 
program especially. Electrical power from 
solar cells could keep the Russian moon ve- 
hicle, Lunokhod I, lumbering across the lu- 
nar surface indefinitely, or until the Soviets 
lose interest. Some ambitious planners have 
suggested converting 300 square miles of re- 
liably dry and sunny desert into a solar-en- 
ergy collector. A more grandiose alternative 
would be to send huge collectors—squares 
some five miles across—into orbit around the 
earth, where, free of the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, they would concentrate sunlight and 
send it via microwave to receiving grids on 
earth, where it would be converted into elec- 
tricity. Microwaves, however, are rather in- 
efficient conductors; an even more visionary 
solution might be laser beams. The science 
is, in both cases, sound, but the engineering 
techniques have yet to be perfected and 
would be staggeringly expensive. The size of 
the machinery that would be required to 
harness terrestrial energy sources, the winds 
and the tides, is equally awesome and im- 
probable. And the machinery would dese- 
crate the landscape. Hopefully, there is still 
time to consider aesthetics, 

Magnetohydrodynamics may be a winner. 
MHD eliminates the ponderous machinery 
upon which present generating systems de- 
pend by sending conductive gases under pres- 
sure and at superheated temperatures—4000 
to 5000 degrees—through an electromagnetic 
field, thereby generating a current (a prin- 
ciple discovered by Michael Faraday in 1831). 
The greatest advantage of MHD is that it 
involves one energy transformation rather 
than the three (fuel to heat, water to steam, 
steam to rotary motion of conductors in a 
field) now required. The simplification trans- 
lates into an efficiency level of 60 to 70 per- 
cent, compared with the 30 to 40 of existing 
plants. There is still the problem of resource 
availability (something has to heat up those 
gases), but MHD represents a significant ad- 
vance, although, at present, there are no op- 
erating plants. 

One method of eliminating the plunder 
done to natural resources may be breeder re- 
actors. Unlike the nuclear-power plants now 
in operation, they do not just burn up fuel 
but manufacture one fissionable material 
while consuming another. The scarcity of 
U-—235, which the present nonbreeders use 
as fuel, makes development of economical 
reactors mandatory, and work is going ahead 
smoothly. A few breeder plants will be op- 
erational in about ten years. In both types 
of nuclear plants, nuclear power is used to 
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make the steam that drives old-style tur- 
bines; that is, as a substitute for fossil fuels. 
The only problem this substitution solves is 
that of air pollution. There is no smoke. But 
the efficiency of energy conversion is actually 
lower than in conventional plants (30 per- 
cent vs. a still dim 40). The waste is in the 
form of heat: thermal pollution. If the en- 
tire national demand for electricity project- 
ed for the year 2000 were met by nuclear 
plants, approximately one third of the daily 
fresh-water runoff in the U.S, would be re- 
quired as a coolant. A nuclear source linked 
to MHD mechanics would streamline the 
operation and eliminate a lot of that excess 
heat, but the most troublesome and danger- 
ous by-product of nuclear fission—radioac- 
tive waste—would still be around, 

There is another nuclear alternative; one 
that could be the perfect solution to the 
power problem. It is fusion, a process that 
charged hydrogen particles undergo in very 
special high-heat, high-pressure situations— 
something close to the core of the universe. 
The sun and the hydrogen bomb are brought 
to you through the courtesy of fusion. When 
scientists first set out in pursuit of fusion, 
they called the effort Project Sherwood, be- 
cause—one story has it—someone answered 
the question “Wouldn't it be nice if we 
could achieve fusion?” with a happy “It sure 
would.” The first experimental reactor was 
called a perhapsatron. The early, lighthearted 
efforts began to yield results and the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
jointly declassified their research and pooled 
resources. This unusual and hopeful co- 
operation bore fruit, and physicists now be- 
lieve they can make controlled nuclear fu- 
sion, the ultimate and perfect energy source, 
into something you will someday thank for 
your warm apartment and well-lit city. 

A sustained fusion reaction depends on 
many factors. At the tremendous tempera- 
tures involved, materials assume properties 
that are so elusive that scientists have to 
refer to a fourth state of matter and call it 
plasma. A sustained reaction depends on the 
confinement of this plasma. Gravity does 
this job for the sun; physicists use electro- 
magnetic bottles. Until recently, plasma 
could be magnetically contained only for a 
few split seconds and at a density far be- 
low the level required for successful fusion. 
One researcher, David Bohm, estimated the 
minimum time necessary, and from then on, 
the problem became beating Bohm's the- 
oretical time. The Soviets have come close 
and convinced most skeptics that there are 
no barriers to creating a sustained fusion 
reaction. 

Once this is accomplished, a powerful and 
clean (relative to present fission techniques) 
energy source will be available. The original 
plan was to use the high-temperature reac- 
tion to heat a core that would transmit its 
energy to conventional generating machin- 
ery. Now scientists believe they may be able 
to take the high-speed charged particles from 
the reaction and convert them directly into 
electricity, thus breaking through the limits 
of machine efficiency and heat tolerance. 

Fusion plants, once they »ecome available, 
can be safely located near or in cities. The 
heat generated by such plants would be used 
to warm homes or offices—or even cool them, 
using essentially the same technique that 
makes refrigerators work on a gas flame. 
There would be enough surplus heat after 
that to distill and purify sea water and sew- 
age. Finally, the in-city fusion plant could 
operate a fusion torch to solve the nastiest 
of environmental problems: garbage. The 
fusion torch, burning at its incredible tem- 
peratures, will break refuse down into its 
original elements for recycling. 

Breath-taking as all this is, there are 
doubters: very crucial doubters who are fund- 
ing research into controlled fusion with ex- 
ceeding parsimony. The United States cur- 
rently spends $30,000,000 annually on fusion 
research. That is roughly one percent of the 
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space budget. However, economics may, para- 
doxically, be the salvation of fusion-gen- 
erated power. The engineering requirements 
for fusion plants are tremendous and ex- 
pensive; fission would be the bookkeeper’s 
choice at this time. But fission plants, be- 
cause of their danger and adverse effects on 
the environment, must be located far away 
from populated areas. Their remote siting 
increases the cost of transmitting and dis- 
tributing the electricity they generate. A fu- 
sion plant, close to or in the city, could drive 
this expense way down. This savings may be 
the decisive factor when the power companies 
sit to consider the merits of fusion vs. fission. 

It’s all remote, but there is a long list of 
breakthroughs that have occurred in this 
century, of visions made into reality. An- 
other factory sitting in the middle of your 
town may not sound like an exciting pros- 
pect, even if that plant heats your house, 
purifies your water, runs your record player 
and disposes of ycur garbage. But there is 
something else to consider. If fusion can do 
all the things it advocates claim it can, 
there won’t be as many of those looming, 
stressed-steel towers running monotonously 
in all directions, holding up power lines. 
There won't be as much goop in the air, 
either. 


A BALANCED TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 


(Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
years on the Public Works Committee, I 
have been primarily involved in the eco- 
nomic development activities, water pol- 
lution, rivers and harbors, and the 


investigating aspects of the highway pro- 
gram. I have naturally also been in- 


volved in the total highway program but 
not nearly to the extent obviously as the 
gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Roads (Mr. KLU- 
CZYNSKI), and some of the other Mem- 
bers who have been more closely asso- 
ciated with the highway programs across 
the country. 

One thing I can assure this Congress, 
however, with respect to the Committee 
on Public Works, is that it is unani- 
mously in favor of a balanced transpor- 
tation system in all of our cities and in 
the Nation itself. 

We have recently ordered reported a 
bill to allow wider buses to operate on 
the Interstate System. These buses are 
already operating in our cities. The 1970 
Highway Act made provision for the use 
of highway money with respect to public 
transportation under certain conditions 
and already there are projects being 
proposed in this category. 

With respect to the situation in the 
District of Columbia that we are faced 
with here today, the committee’s feeling 
is the same. As part of the Interstate 
System, and the Interstate System alone, 
the committee handled legislation in 
1968 and 1970. There was no question in 
anyone’s mind that this was a part of a 
balanced system of transportation which 
included an extensive rail rapid trans- 
portation system for the entire metropo- 
litan area. Some of the highway and 
transit projects are so allied that money 
from each program is combined to 
finance individual projects such as the 
Taylor Street Bridge which will be 
opened next month. Also they sometimes 
traverse practically the same right-of- 
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way so that complete coordination be- 
tween the systems is necessary. 

There have been problems which have 
arisen with respect to the highway pro- 
gram. These problems are complicated. 
They involve the courts, they involve the 
proper procedures to process the high- 
way projects, and they involve decisions 
between the District government, the 
Department of Transportation, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and other 
entities. 

I have become somewhat more fami- 
liar with this problem during these past 
few weeks. 

I intend to follow up on this situation 
personally and have already begun to do 
so, working with the key members of the 
Appropriations Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the District 
of Columbia government wherever nec- 
essary. This impasse must be resolved 
and resolved rapidly, and I am hopefully 
confident that this will be achieved, 
given the cooperation of those officials 
in the responsible positions where the 
necessary decisions must be made. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Martutias of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. ForD), on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Rarissack (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Kemp (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Corman, for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (at the request of 
Mr. Wacconner), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Runnets (at the request of Mr. 
Carey of New York), for week of May 17, 
1971, on account of illness. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. ULLMAN), for Monday through 
Wednesday of this week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Hortrietp (at the request of Mr. 
Moss), for Monday, May 17, 1971, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for Monday, May 17, through 
Thursday, May 20, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Spence) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. Hogan, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Morse, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of South Carolina) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 
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Mr. Roprno, for 10 minutes, today. 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 
Mr. CELLER, for 15 minutes, today. 
Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 
Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, today. 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 20 minutes, today. 
Mr. SmirH of Iowa, for 5 minutes 
today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Donouuve, to revise and extend 
his remarks on H.R. 7616 and H.R. 7614. 

Mr. FISHER, to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R. 7614. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL), during consideration of H.R. 
6993 on the Consent Calendar today. 

Mr. FAScELL, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Spence) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HASTINGs. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. DUPONT. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. DerwinskI in three instances. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. Scuairz in three instances. 

Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. FRENZEL. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. VEYSEY. 

Mr. RUTH in five instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas in five instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. SNYDER in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of South Carolina) 
and to include extraneous material:) 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. McFALt. 

Mr. FRASER in two instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Jacoss in three instances. 

Mr. ANnvDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

My Byron in 10 instances. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN in five instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. AsHLEY in two instances. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. Hésert in two instances. 

Mrs. Aszuc in three instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in five instances, 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. BRADEMAS in six instances. 
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Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. DANIELSON. 

Mr. Roprno in three instances. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances, 

Mr. BADILLO. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Pucinsk1 in six instances. 

Mr. FOLEY. 

Mr, KARTH. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. CHAPPELL in two instances. 

Mr. VaNIK in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. Wo FF in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. Mrxva in eight instances. 

Mr. J, WILLIAM STANTON. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MIZELL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. HALPERN. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


_A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1700. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for two years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States ob- 
ligations directly from the Treasury; to the 
Committee on Banks and Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 18, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

718. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting no- 
tice of various transfers of amounts appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense in its 
1971 appropriation act, pursuant to section 
836 of the act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

719. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the District of Columbia to enter into the 
interstate compact on mental health; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

720. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation relating to education- 
al personnel ia the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

721. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the Second An- 
nual Report of the Government Comptroller 
for Guam for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to 
Public Law 90-497; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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722. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report 
on the final conclusion of judicial proceed- 
ings in docket No. 125. The Snohomish Tribe 
of Indians, Plaintiff, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to 60 Stat. 
1055; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

723. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report of 
the Commission’s final determination in 
docket No, 290, The Oneida Tribe of Indians 
of Wisconsin for Itself and on Behalf of the 
First Christian and Orchard Parties of Onei- 
da Indians, Plaintiffs, v. The United States 
of America, Defendant, pursuant to 60 Stat. 
1055; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

724. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report of 
the Commission’s final determination in 
docket No. 87, The Northern Paiute Nation, 
et al., Plaintiffs, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, Defendant (Snake-Paiute tract claim), 
pursuant to 60 Stat. 1055; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

725. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for a temporary prohibition of strikes 
or lockouts with respect to the current rail- 
way labor-management dispute; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

726. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Transportation Safety Board, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Board for 1970, pursuant to 49 
U.S.C. 1654(g); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

727. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Bail Reform Act of 1966 to pro- 
vide for pretrial detention of dangerous per- 
sons charged with dangerous or organized 
crime acts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

728. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Bail Reform Act of 1966 to 
authorize consideration of danger to the 
community in setting conditions of release, 
to authorize revocation of pretrial release 
for persons who violate their release condi- 
tions, intimidate witnesses or jurors, or com- 
mit new offenses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

729. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to broaden the authority of the secretaries 
of the military departments to settle cer- 
tain admiralty claims administratively, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

730. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to curtail the malling of certain articles 
which present a hazard to postal employees 
or mail processing machines by imposing re- 
strictions on certain advertising and pro- 
motional matter in the mails, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

731. A letter from the Tulsa regional solic- 
itor, U.S. Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a copy of the decision on appeal in 
the matter of the heirship determination of 
Elizabeth Datcherute, deceased halfbreed 
Kaw allottee (KA-15-1), pursuant to Private 
Law 90-318; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

732. A letter from the Tulsa regional solic- 
itor, U.S. Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting & copy of the decision on appeal in 
the matter of the heirship determination of 
William Rodgers, deceased halfbreed Kaw 
allottee (KA-17-1) and the decision on ap- 
peal in the matter of the heirship deter- 
mination of Joseph Cote, deceased halfbreed 
Kaw allottee (KA-18-1), pursuant to Private 
Law 90-318; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

733. A letter from the director, National 
Legislative Commission, American Legion, 
transmitting a statement of financial con- 
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dition of the American Legion as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1970; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 
RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
734. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting an assess- 
ment of the Teacher Corps program at 
Northern Arizona University and partici- 
pating schools on the Navajo and Hopi In- 
dian Reservations, administercd by the Of- 
fice of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CABELL: Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. H.R. 7960. A bill to authorize 
appropriations for activities of the National 
Science Foundation, and for other purposes, 
(Rept. No. 92-204). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

H.R. 8401. A bill to establish an executive 
department to be known as the Department 
of Education, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself and Mrs. 
CHISHOLM): 

H.R. 8402. A bill to provide a comprehensive 
child development program in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BEGICH: 

H.R. 8403. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 8404. A bill to amend chapter 47 (Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice) of title 10, 
United States Code, to make certain im- 
provements therein; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 8405. A bill to authorize a study to 
determine the feasibility of a ship-turning 
basin in the Jacksonville Harbor, Fla.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BRINĘKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
KEITH, Mr. RHODES, Mr. MaYNe, Mr. 
Popett, Mr. DANIELSON, and Mr. 
HALPERN) : 

H.R. 8406. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 8407. A bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the interstate 
agreement on qualification of educational 
personnel; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 8408. A bill to amend section 872 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 to increase 
the maximum benefits payable to certain 
retired officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service who are reemployed in the Federal 
Government service; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 8409. A bill to amend section 8332, 
title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
the inclusion in the computation of ac- 
credited services of certain periods of service 
rendered States or instrumentalities of 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 8410. A bill to provide for amortiza- 
tion of railroad grading and tunnel bores, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 8411. A bill to amend section 1033 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. ABBIīTT, and Mr. 
MELCHER) : 

H.R. 8412. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private 
funding thereof, by authorizing a deduction 
from gross income of reasonable amounts 
contributed to a qualified higher education 
fund established by the taxpayer for the 
purpose of funding the higher education of 
his dependents; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURLISON of Missouri: 

H.R. 8413. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to com- 
pletely exempt certain farm vehicles and 
farm vehicle drivers from the provisions 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 8414. A bill to suspend the death 
penalty for 2 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 8415, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for employers who hire unemployed Vietnam 
veterans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 8416. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the defini- 
tion of “student” under section 151; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT (for himself, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HaTHAWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. Hor- 
TON, Mr. Kocu, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, 
Mazzout, Mr. Mr«va, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
MurpHy of New York, Mr, RANGEL, 
Mr. Rep of New York, Mr. Roy, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. TIERNAN, and 
Mr. VANIK) : 

H.R. 8417. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require certain 
labeling to assist the consumer in purchases 
of packaged perishable or semiperishable 
foods; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 8418. A bill to amend the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 to provide for pretrial 
detention of dangerous persons charged with 
dangerous or organized crime acts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8419. A bill to amend the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 to authorize consideration 
of danger to the community in setting con- 
ditions of release, to authorize revocation of 
pretrial release for persons who violate their 
release conditions, intimidate witnesses or 
jurors, or commit new offenses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 8420. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 8421. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to provide for equal- 
ity of treatment for military personnel in 
the application of dependency criteria; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 8422. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to require that certain private 
housing projects for lower income families 
must receive approval from a board com- 
posed of residents from the locality in which 
such project is to be located as a requisite of 
receiving Federal assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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H.R. 8423. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Sickle Cell Anemia 
Institute; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8424. A bill to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone (200-mile limit) beyond the ter- 
ritorial sea of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. UDALL, Mr. KAZEN, 
Mr. McCuure, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, 
and Mr. ABOUREZK) : 

H.R. 8425. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 584); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Mr. 
VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R. 8426. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 8427. A bill to amend section 5(c) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 8428. A bill to amend the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965 to make muni- 
cipal government eligible for technical serv- 
ices under the act, to extend the act through 
fiscal year 1974, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

H.R. 8429. A bill to amend section 5 of 
Public Law 89-664 which established the 
Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 8430. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, section 204; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 8431. A bill to restore balance in the 
federal system of government in the United 
States; to provide both the flexibility and 
resources for State and local government 
Officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better alloca- 
tion of total public resources; and to pro- 
vide for the sharing with State and local 
governments of a portion of the tax revenue 
received by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 8432. A bill to authorize emergency 
loan guarantees to major business enter- 
prises; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 8433. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide for the development of nonlethal 
methods and devices for crowd and riot con- 
trol, and to provide for the acquisition of, 
and instruction in, such nonlethal methods 
and devices by State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 8434. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 8435. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to individ- 
uals who have attained the age of 65 the 
right to deduct all expenses for their medical 
care, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
HÉBERT, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas, Mr. Bocas, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr, 
SIKES, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Bray, Mr. McFart, Mr. ANDREWS 
of Alabama, Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
FascELL, Mr. Hacan, Mr, Kine, Mr. 
BRINKLEY, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. GUBSER, 
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Mr. NicHots, Mr. PEPPER, Mr, 
WHALEN, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. LEN- 
NON, and Mr. MurPHY of New York): 

H.R. 8436. A bill to provide comprehensive 
drug addiction treatment for members of 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself and Mr. 
HALEY) (by request): 

H.R. 8437. A bill to convey reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in cer- 
tain nonphosphate lands in Highlands 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BOLAND, Mr, BRADEMAS, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Duusx1, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Fraser, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, and Mrs. GRASSO): 

H.R. 8438. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require certain 
labeling to assist the consumer in purchases 
of packaged perishable or semiperishable 
foods; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia, Mr. Huncare, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Witson, and Mr. 
YATES): 

H.R. 8439. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require certain 
labeling to assist the consumer in purchases 
of packaged perishable or semiperishable 
foods; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 8440. A bill to amend section 118 of 
title 23, United States Code, to extend the 
period of availability of apportioned sums; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 8441. A bill to prohibit display of the 
flags of the Vietcong and the Government 
of North Vietnam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. Hays, Mr. 
PRN, Mr. THomson of Wisconsin, 
Mr. WINN, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. CHAP- 
PELL, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. SHOUP, Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. CoLLINSsS of Illi- 
nois, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Stokes, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. ZwacH, and Mr. 
DENNIs) : 

H.R. 8442. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Reor- 
ganization Act, to facilitate direct commu- 
nication between officers and employees of 
the U.S. Postal Service and Members of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 8443. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
by adding a new section to prohibit sales 
below cost for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition or eliminating a competitor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 8444. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the benefit 
payable to the widow or widower of an in- 
sured individual to 100 percent of such indi- 
vidual’s primary insurance amount, and to 
increase the lump-sum death payment to 
$750 in all cases; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES (for himself, Mr. STEED, 
Mr. Hatey, Mr. Stack, Mr. YOUNG of 
Florida, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CEDERBERG, 
and Mr. CHAPPELL) : 

H.R. 8445. A bill limiting the use for dem- 
onstration purposes of any federally owned 
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property in the District of Columbia, reouir- 

ing the posting of a bond, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. SISE: 

H.R. 8446. A bill to define the authority 
of the President of the United States to in- 
tervene abroad or to make war without the 
express consent of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 8447. A bill to permit American citi- 
zens to hold gold when there is no require- 
ment that gold reserves be held against cur- 
rency in circulation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 8448, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to protect, manage, and con- 
trol free-roaming horses and burros on pub- 
lic lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 8449. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide additional funds to be used by rural 
electrification borrowers in furthering the 
objectives of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VEYSEY: 

H.R. 8450. A bill to amena chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 8451. A bill to abolish the U.S. Postal 
Service, to repeal the Postal Reorganization 
Act, to reenact the former provisions of title 
39, United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R, 8452. A bill to establish a National 
Environmental Bank, to authorize the issu- 
ance of U.S. environmental savings bonds, 
and to establish an environmental trust 
fund; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. BOW (for himself, Mr. ARENDS, 
Mr. BARING, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. DEVINE, 
Mr. Gross, Mr, HALL, Mr. HARSHA, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio, Mr. PELLY, Mr. 
ScHERLE, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. TALCOTT, 
Mr. THomson of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
BETTS) : 

H.R. 8453. A bill to prohibit display of the 
flags of the Vietcong and the Government of 
North Vietnam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 8454. A bill to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development and Revenue Acts of 
1970 to further clarify the intent of Con- 
gress as to priorities for airway moderniza- 
tion and airport development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNING (by request): 

H.R. 8455. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to increase the availability 
of insurance coverage for U.S. fishing vessels, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8456, A bill for the relief of Soviet 
Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

LR. 8457. A bill to provide for uniform 
and full disclosure of information with re- 
spect to the computation and payment of 
interest on certain savings deposits; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 8458. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to com- 
pletely exempt certain farm vehicles and 
farm vehicle drivers from the provisions 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LENNON (for himself and Mr. 
Bos WILSON) : 

H.R. 8459. A bill to amend chapter 607 of 
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title 10, United States Code, with respect to 
retirement of civilian members of the teach- 
ing staff of the U.S. Naval Academy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 8460. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act to allow eligible households to purchase 
certain imported foods with food stamps; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 8461. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of the island of Kahoolawe to the State 
of Hawaii, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 8462. A bill for the relief of certain 
orphans in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 8463. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act, to facilitate direct com- 
munication between officers and employees 
of the U.S. Postal Service and Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 8464. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic 
$5,000 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, 
or other retirement benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 8465. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act to revise the eligibility 
conditions for annuities, to change the rail- 
road retirement tax rates, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 8466. A bill limiting the use for 
demonstration purposes of any federally 
owned property in the District of Columbia, 
requiring the posting of a bond, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H.R. 8467. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.J. Res, 640. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to insure the rights of parents 
and local school authorities to determine 
which school the children in that locality 
will attend; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself and Mr. 
KARTH) : 

H.J. Res. 641. Joint resolution to direct the 
National Railroad Passenger Corp. to make a 
study with respect to expanding the basic 
national rail passenger system; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) (by request): 

H.J. Res. 642. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary prohibition of strikes or 
lockouts with respect to the current railway 
labor-management dispute; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Con, Res. 308. Concurrent resolution 
calling for suspension of military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Pakistan until the pres- 
ent conflict in the country is resolved; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mrs, 
Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Bourton, Mr. CoucHuirn, Mr. DeL- 
LUMS, Mr. Drinan, Mr. GUDE, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. Kocu, Mr. Mikva, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, and Mr. RYAN): 

H. Con. Res. 304. Concurrent resolution 
calling for suspension of military assistance 
to Pakistan until the present conflict in the 
country is resolved; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. Con. Res. 305. Concurrent resolution 
expressing a proposal by the Congress of the 
United States for securing just treatment 
and safe return of American and other pris- 
oners of war, and to urge negotiations for 
withdrawal of all U.S. military combat forces 
from Indochina; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H. Con. Res. 306. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress relating to 
films and broadcasts which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean, or degrade ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res, 307. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress toward 
ending the war in Indochina; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. Res. 442. Resolution on dismissal 
of professional air traffic controllers by the 
Federal Aviation Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 443. Resolution to amend rules X, 
XII, and XIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

174. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to housing; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

175. Also memorial of the Legislature of 
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the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ratify- 
ing the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending the 
right to vote to citizens 18 years of age and 
older; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
176. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to a study of 
the water problems in the Hawthorne, Nev., 
area; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 8468. A bill to convey certain lands 10- 
cated in Spotsylvania County, Va., to J. E. 
Bashor and Marie J. Bashor; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 8469. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Gandolfo and his wife, Betty Aurora Gan- 
dolfo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 8470. A bill for the relief of Diane 
Irene Fritzler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 8471. A bill for the relief of Adelaide 
Reitz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 8472. A bill for the relief of James 
H. Davidson, Vincent W. S. Hee, and Kay 
M. Mochizuki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 8473. A bill for the relief of Cenilda 
da Silva Costa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 8474. A bill for the relief of Lt. (junior 
grade) Robert J. Finnerty; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8475. A bill for the relief of Lt. (jun- 
ior grade) William B. Hodgins; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS. ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

75. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Joseph 
R. Julia, New York, N.Y., relative to pro- 
cedures used by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

76. Also, petition of Romualdo Maturan, 
Dumaguete City, Philippines, et al., relative 
to redress of grievances; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

77. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., relative to general revenue shar- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE—Monday, May 17, 1971 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
ELLENDER) . 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We thank Thee, O God, for Thy bless- 
ing upon this Nation through many gen- 
erations. We thank Thee for men of wis- 
dom and virtue given to us by Thy provi- 
dence in every hour of danger and time 
of testing. When tension is high and need 
is great, be to us still our guide and 
strength, using Thy servants in this place 


for the welfare of the people. Amid the 
monuments of stone and marble help us 
here to create a monument to the human 
spirit at work in democratic institutions 
bringing to fulfillment Thy coming king- 
dom of compassion, justice, and love. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Friday, May 14, 1971, 
be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) is 
now recognized for 15 minutes. 
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(The remarks of Mr. BELLMON when he 
introduced S. 1879 are printed in the REC- 
orp in the the section set aside for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order the Senator from 
Maryland is recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. Maturas when he 
submitted Senate Concurrent Resolution 
27 are printed in the Recorp in the sec- 
tion set aside for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business under Submission 
of a Senate Concurrent Resolution.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Han- 
SEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


APPLICATION OF GERMANENESS 
RULE DURING REMAINDER OF 
WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rule of ger- 
maneness apply to the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, for which a time limi- 
tation has been set today, and that it be 
for a period of 5 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that for the remain- 
der of the week the Pastore rule of ger- 
maneness be applicable for 5 hours from 
the time the unfinished business is laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Alaska 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


NIXON LOGIC DEFIES 
UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a few items into the 
Recorp, items relevant to recent events. 
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One deals with an article by William 
Raspberry, which I think is very, very 
fine, and certainly worthy of introduc- 
tion into the Recorp, entitled “Nixon 
Logic Defies Understanding.” 

Mr. Raspberry raises a point I raised 
last December in my debate on the money 
to be spent for Cambodia; namely, that 
the administration, in a manipulative 
manner, has used the prisoners-of-war 
issue as a red herring, in an effort, one, 
to take the focus of national attention 
away from the fighting into a more emo- 
tional area; and, two, to exacerbate the 
emotions of the Nation, to give the peo- 
ple a greater resolve to tolerate the war 
as it was extended into Cambodia and 
into Laos. 

Of course, the President’s statement 
which revealed that our policy in South- 
east Asia is totally bankrupt, was that 
one of the basic reasons we are in South- 
east Asia and will continue to be there in 
the next years is the fact that the enemy 
has prisoners of ours. 

Yesterday, on “Face the Nation,” the 
Secretary of State enunciated the same 
policy, and gave no logical answer. When 
asked whether he knew of any time in 
the history of the world when prisoners 
were released before hostilities ceased, 
the Secretary of State could not, ob- 
viously, come up with an answer, because 
it is not logical to think that, even though 
we reduce our involvement to a fraction 
of what the previous involvement was, 
when we continue our air strikes with 
continual bombing, they would turn 
around and release our prisoners. To ex- 
pect such a thing is not realistic. 

To assume, also, that the North Viet- 
namese would hang onto American pris- 
oners after we had withdrawn from that 
area is equally foolish. 

Here, I think, we need not go to the con- 
jectures or anticipations of the present 
administration, but only to actual facts 
of history which show that when the 
French had a similar situation, with a 
good many more prisoners than we have, 
when they said they were going to get out, 
and get out totally, the North Vietnamese 
offered—did not wait to be asked, but 
offered—for them to take their prisoners 
with them. I think it is obvious that the 
same sort of thing would take place were 
this administration to indicate sincerely 
that we would totally get out of Viet- 
nam—Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nixon Locic Derres UNDERSTANDING 

I recently confessed my confusion over 
how the peace disrupters hoped to translate 
traffic signals into American disengagement 
from Vietnam. 

I still don’t understand their logic. But 
if it makes them feel better, their’s isn’t the 
only logic I have trouble understanding. 

Take, for instance, the President’s expla- 
nations on his terms for leaving Vietnam. 

His insistence on leaving the South Viet- 
mamese with a reasonable chance of defend- 
ing themselves against the Communists gives 
me no particular problem. It amounts to a 
diplomatic formulation of what the Smoth- 
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ers Brothers proposed a few years back: De- 
clare victory and get out. 

What is harder to understand is the busi- 
ness with the prisoners of war. 

At his March 4 news conference, for in- 
stance, the President put it this way: 

“As long as there are American POWs in 
North Vietnam, we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam.” He then 
went on to explain that if we announced 
prior to the POW release our intention to 
withdraw totally, we'd lose a bargaining 
chip. 

But what he didn’t explain is: If the 
presence of a half-million American GIs con- 
stitutes insufficient pressure to secure the re- 
lease of American POWs, why would Hanoi 
respond to a mere “residual force?” 

From here, it appears there are two pos- 
sible reasons why North Vietnam should 
hang on to our prisoners. One is that they 
hope to use the POWs as a lever to make us 
agree to get out. The other is that they 
want to keep our POWs whether we stay or 


If the first reason is the accurate one, then 
it seems that our leaving (or at any rate a 
clear commitment to leave pending the re- 
lease of the POWs) would be the best way 
to free them. 

If the second reason applies—if for some 
reason Hanoi intends to keep the POWs re- 
gardless of what we do—then doesn’t the 
phased withdrawal that is the key to the 
Nixon “game plan” for getting out reduce 
our ability to free the prisoners? 

Since it is unreasonable to expect to ac- 
complished with a few thousand men what 
we couldn’t accomplish with half a million, 
why couldn’t we say to Hanoi: We'll get out 
by July 4 if between now and then you'll 
give us back our captured GIs? 

Well, the reason we can’t do that was 
spelled out in the President’s April 30 press 
conference, although I confess I didn’t under- 
stand that one either. 

“Once you set a date,” the President said, 
“in other words, when we say in effect to the 
enemy, ‘We quit, regardless of what you do,’ 
then we destroy any incentive the enemy 
might have to negotiate. And there is still 
some incentive. 

“(But) it gets less as months go on, and 
as our presence becomes less. And we destroy, 
of course, also our bargaining position with 
regard to POWs. Even more important, once 
we set a date we give the enemy the informa- 
tion it needs to launch attacks on our rapidly 
diminishing forces at their greatest point of 
vulnerability.” 

Do you see why I’m confused? It’s true, I 
suppose, that once we say we're getting out 
by such and such a date, contingent only 
on a satisfactory solution of the POW prob- 
lem, there will be less incentive to negotiate. 
But what would there be to negotiate any- 
way? Does the President believe that Hanoi 
would deliberately put roadblocks in the way 
of any American attempt to get out? 

Mr. Nixon’s other point was that to an- 
nounce a date would be to let the enemy 
know precisely when our remaining forces 
would be most vulnerable to attack. 

But since the number of American troops 
now in Vietnam is no deep dark secret and 
since the enemy knows that we're getting 
out at the rate of 10,000 to 12,000 a month, 
what's to keep him from figuring out for 
himself just when we'll be most vulnerable? 

If the enemy wants us out, why would he 
make it unduly difficult for us to leave? And 
if he wants to wait until we're especially 
vulnerable so he can kick our tails, doesn’t 
Mr. Nixon’s present withdrawal scheme make 
that tail-kicking not only possible but prob- 
able? 

I wish I understood all this. It would make 
a terrific column. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I move 


to another article, entitled “A ‘Substan- 
tial’ Troop Reduction is ‘Overdue’,” writ- 
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ten by a very distinguished American, 
Justice Arthur Goldberg, and published 
in yesterday’s Washington Post, where- 
in he agrees that a substantial troop re- 
duction is overdue. 

In one part of his article he speaks of 
summarizing the philosophy of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. Actually, I 
do not think anyone needs to summarize 
the philosophy of the majority leader, 
because the case that Senator MANS- 
FIELD has made before this body has 
been so brief and succinct that it bears 
not great elaboration, though it must 
be that thousands and millions of words 
have been written about it over the week- 
end. The President has come forward 
with exhortations and a vast parade of 
past Government officials who were party 
to our foreign policy of old—all this out- 
pouring over the simple fact that the 
majority leader had asked for a troop re- 
duction in Europe which, to my mind and 
the minds of many who are knowledge- 
able about the problem, would not occa- 
sion a single serious problem to our de- 
fense posture, and in fact would truly 
strengthen it for the long haul, which is 
what we must look to. 

Mr. Goldberg, I think, reinforces those 
views, though I must add that his state- 
ment with respect to Mr. Brezhnev is not 
in total agreement with my own view. I 
think it interesting in the development 
of our policy, that we place ourselves in 
a position of reaction rather than action. 
If diminishing the number of troops is 
beneficial to one country because of the 
economic burdens that must otherwise be 
carried, then this program should recom- 
mend itself to the country in question re- 
gardless of whether another country un- 
dertakes a similar reduction in forces, 
The logic, to me, is very simple: If it is 
good for the United States to shuck some 
of the economic burden of defense, par- 
ticularly the wasteful facets of this bur- 
den—because we obviously must and 
should carry a proper burden for a proper 
defense posture—if it is beneficial for our 
economy to shuck off some of the fat, 
then we should not require, as a quid pro 
quo for doing this intelligent act in it- 
self, that our supposed enemy do the 
same thing. Because if they lack the wis- 
dom, intelligence, foresight, or self-in- 
terest to perform a similarly intelligent 
act, then we tie ourselves to their lack of 
intelligence and wisdom in continuing to 
carry a burden we should not carry. That 
goes, I think, to the core of the argu- 
ment as to unilateralism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Justice Goldberg be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A “SUBSTANTIAL” Troop REDUCTION Is “Ov=r- 
DUE” 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

In the legislative quiet of Washington the 
Democratic Majority Leader, a moderate and 
almost wholly non-partisan man, has become 
the center of a storm. President Nixon has 
rallied some prestigious figures—-Democrats 
and Republicans—against the ,Mansfielc 
amendment to mandate the reduction by half 
of the American forces deployed in Europe. 

Lest it be thought that everyone who has 
served our government in the cabinet and in 
a diplomatic capacity agrees with the group 
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assembled by the President, I want to state 
my support for Senator Mansfield’s thesis. 
This is not to say that I agree with the size 
of the reduction in our European forces that 
he has proposed. Nor do I believe that we 
should proceed unilaterally without a last 
clear warning to our allies that this time we 
really mean business. (I emphasize “last 
clear warning” because our other warnings 
over the years have not been taken very se- 
riously.) But these differences can be re- 
solved by appropriate revisions of the Mans- 
field amendment. The important considera- 
tion is that Congress assert its authority to 
declare that the time has come, and indeed 
is long overdue, for a substantial reduction 
of American forces in Europe. 

Along with Senator Mansfield, I am a firm 
supporter of the Atlantic alliance. But it is 
no service to that alliance for the United 
States now and for the indefinite future to 
continue to play the role of the dominant 
and dominating influence in the defense of 
Western Europe. 

It is 26 years since the end of World War 
II. Western Europe, with our generous help, 
has made a remarkable economic recovery 
from the havoc and destruction of war. The 
strength of the mark and of other European 
currencies compared to the dollar is dra- 
matic proof of Western Europe's economic 
ability to assume the primary burden of its 
own defense, with sensible supporting help 
on our part against the threat of Soviet ag- 
gression. 

For some years, Senator Mansfield has 
patiently and diplomatically advanced the 
view that Western Europe should assume the 
paramount role in the defense of its allied 
countries. If today, Senator Mansfield swings 
what some critics characterize as a “meat 
ax,” it is because the arts of persuasion have 
proved singularly ineffective. 

The Senator has pointed out, as noted in 
the press, that we still have some 300,000 
military men, 225,000 dependents, 128 gen- 
erals and over 7,000 nuclear warheads in 
Europe. These figures exclude the formida- 
ble military establishment of our Sixth Fleet, 
a major element of our European presence 
and deterrent capacity. 

I believe, as does Senator Mansfield, in a 
rational and balanced deterrent against the 
possibility of ill-conceived Soviet movements 
in Western Europe. Neither he nor I advo- 
cate total withdrawal of our forces from 
Europe but surely the time is overdue for a 
substantial reduction in the number of our 
troops there. And, among other considera- 
tions, it seems to me that part of the billions 
we now devote the maintenance of land 
forces in Europe would be better spent by im- 
proving our airlift capacity, so that we could 
dispatch combat-ready troops to Europe 
should the occasion require. In this connec- 
tion, many of our present European troops 
are not combat forces, and both they and 
their dependents constitute a heavy drain on 
American resources not adequately offset by 
current arrangements with our European 
allies, 

There is another factor to be taken into 
account. True, a mutual reduction in forces 
would be the ideal solution, but since this 
has not eventuated because of past Soviet 
intransigence and our NATO allies’ foot- 
dragging, is it not time that we gave serious 
consideration to the proposition that a lim- 
ited unilateral reduction in our European 
forces will put the cold-warrior elements at 
the Kremlin under pressure to consider a 
corresponding reduction of forces on their 
part? We are not the only country suffering 
from the exactions of a swollen military 
establishment. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s recent and welcome initia- 
tive indicating an interest in a mutual re- 
duction of NATO and Warsaw forces would 
seem at the very least to be some indication 
that the Soviet Union is also such a country. 

Senator Mansfield is a thoughtful man. 
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There is a basic philosophy behind his move. 
I think I understand what it is and would 
summarize it thusly: 

Realism requires us to remember that our 
national power, great as it is, is not un- 
limited and that our interests and responsi- 
bilities are not unlimited, either. President 
Kennedy properly reminded us that the 
United States is neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient and that there cannot be an 
American solution for every problem. 

In this spirit, Senator Mansfield has been 
trying to tell us for a decade that in place of 
an American prescription for European se- 
curity, we should encourage one by Western 
Europe—one which we can support and to 
which we can subscribe. Senator Mansfield 
seeks, I believe, only to communicate the 
basic truth that today, time and circum- 
stances have rendered obsolete the means 
once required to demonstrate our basic com- 
mitment to the security of Western Europe. 

I think it high time that we pay careful 
heed to Senator Mansfield’s sound advice. 
Surely there is no need to employ a shop- 
worn collection of prejorative adjectives in 
characterizing that advice, coming as it does 
from our most non-prejorative statesman. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, another 
article which has come to my attention 
was written about a year ago by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) and was published in the Wash- 
ington Monthly of July 1970. This article 
is entitled “We’re Paying Too Much for 
NATO.” I take particular pride in placing 
it in the Recorp, because it underscores 
the complete lack of partisanship in this 
debate. There has been much effusive col- 
loquy during the course of the debate 
over the fact that “This was your ad- 
ministration and this was our adminis- 
tration.” I say that is ridiculous. We are 
talking about the safety and the future 
of our country, if not, as I believe, the 
total society of man. 

So I pay particular tribute to my col- 
league from Illinois for a very fair article. 
I think it is ironic, a year later, to notice 
that Senator Percy was suggesting back 
in July 1970, when he stated that we are 
paying too much for NATO, that he felt 
that our NATO expenses could be cut by 
$2 billion, and that the reduction should 
take place immediately. 

What has actually taken place since 
then, of course, as stated by the Secre- 
tary of State yesterday on Face the Na- 
tion, is that we expect, through new 
promises of more assistance by our NATO 
allies, to achieve a billion-dollar cut in 
our own burden, to be achieved over a 
period of 5 years. 

This amounts to about $200 million a 
year. It is interesting in this connection 
to note that one of the points Senator 
Percy made in his article was that the 
employment, not of Americans but of 
local nationals in Germany alone, is 62,- 
000 persons at a cost of $250 million a 
year. So that means that the aid we can 
expect to receive under this new reorga- 
nized plan of help by our NATO col- 
leagues in Europe to less than what we, 
the American taxpayers, pay for local 
nationals working for them, in Germany, 
to protect Germany. 

This logic is difficult to understand, 
and it is more difficult to understand how 
an individual could get himself into such 
a mess, much less one of the great, colos- 
sal powers of the world. 

In his article, Senator Percy goes on 
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to say how the American taxpayer, for 
the privilege of protecting Europe, pays 
for electricity from Government-owned 
electric companies, pays taxes, and pays 
transportation cost on Government- 
owned transportation systems—all of 
which are subsidies to a country which 
imports about 2,700,000 people to work in 
its industries, while we in the United 
States, the American taxpayers, must 
carry the burden of 6.1 percent unem- 
ployment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HANSEN) . The Senator’s time has expired 

Mr. GRAVEL. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the article 
by our distinguished colleague (Mr. 
PERCY). 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE'RE Parine Too Muc ror NATO 

Today, a quarter of a century after the 
end of World War II, it is time for a thought- 
ful reassessment of the American commit- 
ment to NATO. In terms both of total costs 
and of manpower, the United States is bear- 
ing an unfair and staggering burden in the 
defense of Europe. 

At present, there are about 300,000 Ameri- 
can troops in Europe, with 220,000 in West 
Germany alone. Moreover, along with our 
troops are 242,000 dependents and 14,000 ci- 
vilian employes—a total of 556,000 Americans 
in Western Europe. This large military pres- 
ence places a tremendous drain on the U.S. 
budget. Each year, it costs American taxpay- 
ers $14 billion to support U.S. forces com- 
mitted principally to European defense. 
There is also a $1.5-billion balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit tied to our military commit- 
ment; $1 billion of that deficit is in Germany 
alone. 

At a time when the United States must 
turn its resources to an unprecedented array 
of domestic problems, it is apparent that not 
even the wealthiest nation in the world can 
afford to continue our present commitment 
to NATO. To reduce this burden, two possible 
approaches are open. 

The first, a unilateral withdrawal of a por- 
tion of our troops from Europe, has the virtue 
of simplicity, and its effects would be felt 
almost immediately. Sentiment is growing for 
this approach in the Congress and with the 
public. 

But I believe that another option is avall- 
able—one which will ensure that the cost of 
defending Europe will no longer be so exten- 
sively an American responsibility, but which 
also will permit the question of troop com- 
mitments to be resolved on military and stra- 
tegic grounds, not out of economic necessity. 
I call this approach “burden-sharing,” and 
it simply means that the Europeans will 
begin to carry a fair share of the expenses 
of their own defense. Europe today is not the 
rubble-strewn continent it was 25 years ago. 
Its reconstructed, thriving economies can 
bear a much larger defense burden than was 
possible in the immediate postwar years. If 
European nations do not accept their new 
responsibilities quickly, reductions in U.S. 
troop levels will become inevitable. 

The immediate goal of the United States 
should be the cutting of its NATO expenses 
by $2 billion. There are several identifiable 
areas in which Europeans could pick up the 
cost burden: 

(1) Salaries of the 74,000 local nationals 
employed by U.S. forces. These people work 
for NATO, and just happen to be servicing 
Americans, In Germany, for example, 62,000 
are employed, at a cost of about $250 mil- 
lion. Why shouldn't the local government as- 
sume these costs? 

(2) Construction costs. Buildings built in 
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Europe for American forces obviously are not 
going to be brought back to the United 
States. They should be paid for by the host 
government. 

(3) Materials and equipment purchased in 
the local economy for use in that country. 

(4) Transportation, power and various 
other services. Why should we pay a German 
government-owner power company to supply 
us with electricity? 

(5) NATO infrastructure expenses. Cer- 
tainly structures such as runways and roads 
cannot be carried back to the United States. 

Just these five categories, if picked up by 
the European governments, could save the 
United States about $1 billion a year, about 
half of it in Germany. 

Moreover, it is scandalous that the U.S. 
government continues to pay several] millions 
of dollars annually to its NATO partners in 
taxes—real-propery taxes, local and munici- 
pal taxes, business and trade taxes, excise 
taxes, import taxes. We do not pay taxes to 
the states and communities in our own coun- 
try where we have military installations; yet 
some of our European allies, the nations we 
spend billions to protect, add such surcharges 
to our costs for our mutual defense. Clearly, 
U.S. military involvement in NATO should be 
tax-exempt, and this intolerable burden 
should be eliminated. 

During the last few years, our foreign-ex- 
change position has deteriorated not only 
because of the many unjustifiable expenses 
we bear in NATO, but also because of the 
unsatisfactory agreements we have negoti- 
ated in an attempt to offset our balance-of- 
payments deficits. In the early 1960’s offset 
arrangements took the form of military pur- 
chases by European countries in the United 
States. But these purchases have diminished 
in recent years. Since 1967, Germany has off- 
set part of the U.S. balance-of-payments 
drain by, among other things, buying $1 bil- 
lion in bonds from the U.S. Treasury. 

But bonds are really a loan. They must be 
repaid with interest, which puts the United 
States in the incredible position of paying 
money to Germany for the privilege of de- 
fending Germans! These offset arrangements 
strain credulity to the breaking point. For- 
tunately, the current financial arrangements 
run only until June 30, 1971, at which point 
I trust they will be terminated. Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman Arthur Burns and 
Secretary of the Treasury David Kennedy 
concur in my conviction that the agree- 
ments never should have been made. 

Our European allies have been slowly mov- 
ing toward recognition of the financial in- 
equities within NATO. Indeed, the NATO de- 
fense ministers agreed last June to commis- 
sion a thorough review of budget responsi- 
bilities, with the clear intention of lighten- 
ing the U.S. load. But no specific dollar com- 
mitments have been made, and current plans 
envision no reforms until fiscal 1972. 

Helmut Schmidt, Defense Minister of West 
Germany, argues that Germany is not “sit- 
ting idly on its haunches, satisfied to leave 
its defense to Americans.” To support this 
thesis, he states that the West Germany de- 
fense budget for 1970 represents an increase 
of 6.8 percent over the previous year. I sub- 
mit that Mr. Schmidt is neglecting more per- 
tinent statistics, which put the Germany de- 
fense effort truly in context. He fails to men- 
tion that, according to the latest figures 
available, 8.7 percent (3.044,620) of the men 
of military age in the United States are in 
the armed forces, compared to four percent 
in Germany. He sights the fact that in 1969 
defense expenditures per capita were $366 
in the United States and $93 in West 
Germany. He also ignores the fact that 
in 1969 the portion of American gross 
national product devoted to defense was 8.7 
percent, compared to 3.5 percent of the GNP 
in Germany 

Nothing in the foregoing should suggest 
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that the United States will abandon its 
NATO partners. We will honor our treaty 
commitments, This country values highly 
its close friendship with West Germany and 
with the other nations of Western Europe. 
But legitimate friendship is based on equity 
and mutual self-respect. The American bur- 
den in the defense of Europe is patently in- 
equitable and, were we to permit it to con- 
tinue, would reflect poorly on our judgment 
and leave our claim to world leadership open 
to serious question. 

The time has passed when the United 
States can afford to devote so much to the 
defense of Europe. Our government would 
be remiss if it did not appreciate what this 
money could mean to countless Americans 
if a substantial part of it were invested in 
food, housing, education and medical care 
for our own citizens. There is a limit to 
American resources, We have a job of na- 
tion-building to do here at home, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, there will now be a period, 
until not later than 10 a.m., for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with a limitation of 3 minutes on state- 


ments therein. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate will receive a message from 
the President of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 6 

“Whereas, The homebuilding industry in 
California has been in a severely depressed 
state due to the unavailability of adequate 
mortgage financing at interest rates within 
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the ability of many prospective home pur- 
chasers; and 

“Whereas, Thousands of craftsmen have 
had to leave their trades and seek jobs else- 
where and hundreds of contractors have been 
forced out of business; and 

“Whereas, California needs at least 260,000 
houses a year for the next 10 years to meet 
the demand of the people, present levels of 
production fall well below that level, and a 
housing crisis now exists in many areas of 
California; and 

“Whereas, Even though several banks re- 
cently have announced lower interest rates, 
the housing industry has regularly suffered 
from severe business fluctuations, causing 
great instability in the industry; and 

“Whereas, The Honorable Representative, 
Wright Patman, Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, has called 
for support of legislation to eliminate this 
recurring problem; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States: (a) that legisla- 
tion be enacted which will provide long- 
range stability for housing construction by 
providing a source of funds which cannot be 
cut off to facilitate economic policies which 
will cause the building industry to carry the 
brunt of any economic dislocation; (b) that 
this Legislature supports federal revenue- 
sharing programs to assist housing, but op- 
poses any such program which would dis- 
mantle present federal housing programs; 
(c) that this Legislature opposes any sepa- 
rate attempt to cut back such loan guar- 
antee programs, as by the Farmers Home 
Administration; (d) that the Legislature re- 
quests the Federal Reserve System to ease 
reserve requirements of banks so that more 
money is available for use as housing loans; 
(e) that legislation be enacted to establish a 
“bank of last resort,” a development bank 
which can make a large-scale credit avail- 
able on reasonable terms for projects which 
the commercial banking system either will 
not or cannot finance; and (f) that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System be reformed to require— 
in unmistakable terms—coordination be- 
tween the Federal Reserve System and the 
various elements of the executive branch; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, to the Honorable Wright 
Patman, Chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, and to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 31 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to complete construction of the 
Lahontan Federal Fish Hatchery in the 
State of Nevada; to turn operation and 
management of the hatchery over to the 
appropriate department of the State of 
Nevada; and to fund state operation of the 
fish hatchery 


“Whereas, The Lahontan Federal Fish 
Hatchery in the State of Nevada, has been 
partially constructed and almost completed 
by the Federal Government under the so- 
called “Washoe Project;' and 

“Whereas, The completion and future of 
the project remain in doubt; and 

“Whereas, The hatchery has thus far failed 
to produce cutthroat trout to stock Pyamid 
and Walker Lakes in the State of Nevada; and 

“Whereas, The State of Nevada, by and 
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through its Nevada department of fish and 
game and the state board of fish and game 
commissioners is willing and able to take 
over operation and management of the fish 
hatchery upon completion and to give it the 
close attention and supervision indicated as 
necessary to enhance the chances of success 
of the project; and 

“Whereas, Transfer of operation would re- 
lieve the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
F'sh and Wildlife Service of the United States 
of the duties, attendant upon close super- 
vision of the hatchery, which the state bu- 
reaus are better able to perform; and 

“Whereas, Success of the project would be 
of great benefit to the people of the State 
of Nevada and in the economic interest of the 
Pyramid Indian Reservation; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to complete 
construction of the Lahontan Federal Fish 
Hatchery in the State of Nevada, to turn 
operation and management of the project 
over to the State of Nevada through its 
properly designated bureau or department, 
and to fund such operation and management 
by the designated bureau or department of 
the state; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared and transmitted by the legislative 
counsel to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to all members of 
the Nevada congressional delegation and to 
the chairmen of the committees of the Con- 
gress which deal with the subject of this 
resolution.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 3 


“To the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, 
President of the United States, and to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, Many collisions between auto- 
mobiles and railroad cars occur each year, 
injuring or killing many persons and causing 
great property damage; and 

“Whereas, A disturbing proportion of car- 
train accidents occur at night when auto- 
mobile drivers, arriving at a crossing after 
the engine has passed and too late to be 
warned by approaching lights and whistles, 
proceed into the darkened middle of the 
passing train; and 

“Whereas, Many railcars in Canada and 
the United States cross into the other coun- 
try in the course of commerce; 

“Now, therefore, We your memorialists 
respectfully pray that the Congress enact 
Legislation requiring the marking of the 
sides of railroad cars with light reflective 
material and that uniform regulations on 
this subject be sought with Canada. 

“Be it resolved, That copies of this Memo- 
rial be immediately transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Honorable Richard M, 
Nixon, President of the United States, to 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and to 


each member of the Congress from this 
State.” 

A joint resolution to the Legislature of 
the State of Vermont; to the Committee on 
Finance: 
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“IRS. 4 


“Joint resolution requesting Congress to call 
a convention for the purpose of amending 
the U.S. Constitution to provide for inter- 
governmental sharing of Federal Income 
Tax Revenue 
“Whereas, the federal government has vir- 

tually preempted the graduated income tax 
as a source of revenue, causing state and lo- 
cal governments to rely increasingly upon 
the more regressive and inelastic consumer 
and property taxes, and 

“Whereas, due to such imbalance, state and 
local governments are faced with fiscal prob- 
lems of critical magnitude, and 

“Whereas, the responsibility for initiating 
action in this regard lies with the Congress 
of the United States, now therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
be strongly urged to consider and enact 
measures designed to produce more equitable 
distribution of tax revenues now accruing to 
the federal government, and to that end to 
consider proposals for improved and expand- 
ed grants in aid leaving flexibility to the 
state in their use and expenditure, to com- 
mit itself to appropriate reductions in federal 
spending and significant cuts in federal in- 
come taxes so as to leave more of this reve- 
nue source for the state governments to col- 
lect and expend at home, and above all, to 
show a determination, through fiscal re- 
straint, to abate the consequences that flow 
from the most devastating tax of all—infla- 
tion, and be it further 

“Resolved: That copies of this joint resolu- 
tion be transmitted by the Secretary of State 
to the representative and senators from Ver- 
mont in the Congress of the United States.” 

A concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“RESOLUTION 

“A concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States relative to 
national health care plans, without op- 
posing or supporting any such plan, to 
request that certain rights be incorporated 
into any plan passed by Congress 
“Whereas, many people throughout Loui- 

siana and the nation feel that under some 
of the proposed medical care plans under 
consideration, due to the financing by the 
federal goverment, patients and physicians 
will lose the freedom of selection and other 
related rights now enjoyed; and 

“Whereas, the right to life and the se- 
curity thereof, confidence in good medical 
treatment and a compatible relationship be- 
tween physician and client is basic to 
Americans and to their way of life, and the 
political appointment of physicians may 
create in some people a fear, whether or not 
well founded, of such travesties as euthen- 
asia and medical assassination, commitment 
for political insanity, unauthorized abor- 
tions and sterilization, and unauthorized 
organ transplants, it is essential that all 
those who propose or act upon any new 
medical plan recognize as a basic premise 
that the patient must have the right to 
choose his own physician; and 

“Whereas, the physician must have the 
right to seek the best available medical 
treatment for the patient, the physician must 
not by political or economic pressure be 
forced to practice outside of his field of abil- 
ity, since he is best able to judge his own 


eapabilities, and his professional judgment 
must not be under political or economic 


pressures, for a hostile or disinterested physi- 
cian cannot function at his best and for 
these reasons the physician must have the 
right to choose his patients; and 

“Whereas, medical history remains a most 
important diagnostic tool and must include 
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the patient’s inner secrets, which secrets may 
be withheld in the face of political or eco- 
nomic damage resulting from any situation 
which makes the patient apprehensive that 
this information might be available to bu- 
reauracies, and, therefore, the patient’s right 
of confidentiality must not be abridged; and 

“Whereas, the physician must be free to 
seek the best medical treatment for his pa- 
tient, which does not necessarily include 
generic drugs and long waiting lists with 
certain political priorities, and his orders 
must be obeyed by all those to whom he 
delegates authority, without interference by 
third parties for political or economic rea- 
sons, thereby protecting the confidentiality 
of the physician-patient relationship, and 
thus the function of the physician as the 
patient’s advocate must not be abridged; and 

“Whereas, a man cannot serye two masters, 
and if the physician can be told where he 
must practice, then the patients will be 
forced to use the assigned physician, thereby 
negating the patient’s basic rights, and, 
therefore, it is essential that the right of 
the physician to a free choice of location and 
type of practice must not be abridged; and 

“Whereas, these basic rights can be safe- 
guarded by maintaining a fee for services 
rendered and by providing for reimburse- 
ment of the patient by the government and 
by maintaining the patient’s right of suit 
of the physician and government, and thus 
the right of contract between the physician 
and patient must not be abridged; and 

“Whereas, the welfare of our people should 
be the prime consideration of government, 
rather than the rationing of medical care 
by government clerks, as is done in England 
and Russia, and, therefore, there must at all 
times be a full recognition that the patient’s 
welfare must be held above economic or po- 
litical considerations; and 

“Whereas, poorly trained individuals must 
not be foisted upon the public for political 
reasons, such as meeting the unlimited de- 
mands created by socialization, nepotism, 
political favoritism and political retribution, 
and, therefore, professional qualifications 
must be determined by knowledgeable peers; 
and 

“Whereas, monopolies are always eventu- 
ally unresponsive to public demands, in that 
they afford poor quality, poor service and 
high cost, and government monopolies in 
hospitals, drugs, physicians and other health 
facilities would make a mockery of other 
basic rights, if hospitals and physicians are 
not free to operate outside of the system 
without political or economic retribution, 
and it therefore is crucial that the patient's 
life and health must be protected from bu- 
reaucratic monopoly; and 

“Whereas, no patient should be denied 
medical care or other medical rights because 
of race or creed either religious or political. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of 
the Legislature of Louisiana, the House of 
Representatives thereof concurring, that the 
Congress of the United States is hereby me- 
morialized to include the following ten points 
in any national health care plans adopted 
by Congress: 

“i. The patient must have the right to 
choose his physician; 

“2. The physicians must have the right to 
choose his patients; 

“3. The patient’s right of confidentiality 
must not be abridged; 

“4. The function of the physician as the 
patient’s advocate must not be abridged; 

“5, The right of the physician to a free 
choice of location and type of practice must 
not be abridged; 

“6. The right of contract between the phy- 
sician and patient must not be abridged; 

“7. The patient’s welfare must be held 
above economic or political considerations; 
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“8. Professional qualifications must be de- 
termined by knowledgeable peers; 

“9. The patient’s life and health must be 
protected from bureaucratic monopoly; 

“10. No patient shall be denied medical 
care or other medical rights because of race 
or creed either religious or political. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted forthwith 
to each of the members of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Vermont; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 41 


“Whereas, at the first session of the ninety- 
second Congress of the United States of 
America, it has been resolved by a joint res- 
olution of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein) that the following article 
be proposed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by Congress, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are eighteen years of age 
or older, to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of age. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion,’ 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, That the said amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States be, 
and the same hereby is, ratified by the legis- 
lature of the State of Vermont: and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
and hereby is, directed to forward certified 
copies of this resolution to the Administra- 
tor of General Services, Washington, D.C., 
and the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“JoIntT RESOLUTION No. 6 
“A joint resolution ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States relative to extending the 

right to vote to citizens eighteen years of 

age or older 

“The General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby resolves as 
follows: 

“SEcTION 1. The proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding as follows: 


“ “ARTICLE 


“ ‘SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are eighteen years ot 
age or older to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of age. 

“ ‘SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation,’ is hereby ratified by the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“SECTION 2. A certified copy of the fore- 
going resolution shall be forwarded to the 
Administrator of General Services in accord- 
ance with 1 U.S.C. § 106, to the President of 
the United States Senate and to the Speaker 
nd the United States House of Representa- 
tives.” 
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A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No, 15 


“To the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled and to the 
Secretary of Transportation: 

“We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, the effective control of outdoor 
advertising along the Federal Aid Interstate 
Highways has been established as a national 
objective by the Congress; and 

“Whereas, the United States of America by 
Public Law 85-767 offered as an incentive to 
the states a monetary bonus for the effective 
control of outdoor advertising along certain 
segments of the interstate highway and the 
state of Washington has met the require- 
ments of effective control of outdoor adver- 
tising by passage and enforcement of chap- 
ter 96, Laws of 1961; and 

“Whereas, the effective control of outdoor 
advertising as required by the laws of the 
United States of America and the state of 
Washington has been substantially accom- 
plished; and 

“Whereas, there is a balance of moneys be- 
ing claimed by the state of Washington from 
the United States in the amount of 
$624,288.14; 

“Now, therefore, Your Memorialists re- 
spectfully pray that the funds necessary to 
discharge the claim of the state of Washing- 
ton be authorized, appropriated, and dis- 
bursed in the amount sufficient to satisfy the 
just and allowed claims of the state of 
Washington. 

“Be it resolved, That copies of this memo- 
rial be immediately transmitted to the Hon- 
orable Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, and each member of Congress from the 
state of Washington.” 

A resolution adopted by the commission of 
the city of Fort Pierce, Fla., in support of 
the Federal revenue-sharing proposal; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the city of Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., in support of the Federal reve- 
nue-sharing proposal; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution of the Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Essex County, N.J., in tribute to 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director, and the personnel 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution of the council of the city of 
Brook Park, Ohio, memorializing the Con- 
gress to restore the densely populated area 
of Greater Cleveland as a bulk mail handling 
system for the U.S. Postal Service; referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
TRANSFERS OF AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED TO THE 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 


Defense showing, pursuant to law, transfers 
of amounts appropriated to the Department 
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of Defense in the Defense Appropriation Act, 
1971; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


THE SNOHOMISH TRIBE OF INDIANS V. THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chairman of the Indian 
Claims Commission transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the final determination 
of the claim of the Snohomish Tribe of 
Indians y. the United States of America 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

THE NORTHERN PAIUTE NATION, Et AL V. THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chairman of the Indian 
Claims Commission transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the final determination 
of the claim of the Northern Paiute Nation, 
et al, v. the United States of America (with 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Annual Report 
for 1970 of that Board (with accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BAIL REFORM 

Acr 

Two letters from the Attorney General sub- 
mitting proposed legislation to amend the 
Bail Reform Act (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE DISPUTE IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor sub- 
mitting proposed legislation to carry out the 
administration’s recommendation for avert- 
ing the nationwide rail strike by the Brother- 
hood of Railway Signalmen (with accom- 
Panying papers); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION 


A letter from the Director of the National 
Legislative Commission of The American 
Legion transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of financial condition of The 
American Legion as of December 31, 1970 
(with accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BELLMON (for himself and Mr. 
METCALF) : 

S. 1879. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Recreational Water 
Course System, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 1880. A bill relating to the authority 
of the President to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States in armed conflict. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1881. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide for independent 
scientific studies of the impact of civil super- 
sonic aircraft upon the environment; to pro- 
hibit the operation of any civil supersonic 
aircraft within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States until and unless the 
Congress determines from independent sci- 
entific studies that the operations of civil 
supersonic aircraft will not have immediate 
or long-range adverse effects upon the en- 
vironment, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE: 
S. 1882. A bill to enlrrge the boundaries 
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of Grand Canyon Natonal Park in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
By Mr. Macnuson (for himself and 
Mr. ALLoTT) : 

S. 1888. A bill to permit a compact be- 
tween the several States relating to taxation 
of multistate taxpayers; to provide a formula 
for taxing multistate taxpayers for States not 
entering into this compact; to require cer- 
tain sellers to collect sales and use taxes; and 
for other related purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 1884. A bill for the relief of Paul M. 
Burkett and his wife, Ruth A. Burkett. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 1885. A bill to require periodical financial 
disclosure by officers and certain employees 
of the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes, Referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S. 1886. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending title 28, United States 
Code, to broaden and clarify the grounds for 
judicial disqualification, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 98. A joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary prohibition of strikes or lock- 
outs with respect to the current railway la- 
bor-management dispute. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CASE (for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S.J. Res. 99. A joint resolution to establish 
“National Collegiate Press Day.” Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BELLMON (for himself 
and Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 1879. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Recreational Wa- 
ter Course System, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

NATIONAL RECREATIONAL WATER COURSE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, over the 
past decade, Congress has, on many occa- 
sions, demonstrated its belief that certain 
unique areas of the Nation should be 
managed and preserved for the protection 
of irreplaceable public values and to help 
meet the needs of a rapidly growing pop- 
ulation for additional open spaces and 
recreation lands. 

The broad public interest has been 
served especially well by the establish- 
ment of several new national parks or 
recreation areas, the wilderness preser- 
vation system, the national trails sys- 
tem, and the national wild and scenic 
rivers system. 

The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act had 
particular significance because it not 
only established a means for protecting 
outstanding and remarkable values, but 
also opened major corridors of recreation 
to public use. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), I am today introducing, 
for appropriate reference, legislation to 
provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Recreational Water Course System 
which will complement the many desir- 
able features of the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act and will serve to ex- 
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pand the concept and the public benefits 
of the scenic rivers system to other 
areas, particularly the Great Plains re- 
gion of the United States. 

The majority of the States in the Great 
Plains region have no rivers comparable 
to the scenic grandeur of the Rogue, or 
the Salmon, or other components of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
Nonetheless, the rivers of the Plains and 
the Midwest include some of the finest 
available scenery as well as the prime 
areas of fish and wildlife habitat and a 
major portion of the open space available 
in these States which generally do not 
have available large expanses of public 
lands. 

They have substantial recreational 
values for tourists and those persons who 
live nearby, as well as significant scenic 
and esthetic qualities, particularly in 
contrast to the surrounding countryside. 

Several of the Great Plains States have 
a unique type of river, which persons in 
other parts of the Nation might not 
consider to be rivers at all. These streams 
are called dry, semidry, intermittent, or 
braided rivers. Most are characterized by 
wide, flat riverbeds, with fragile stream 
banks and a constantly changing stream 
channel. Each time the water rises and 
falls again, the channel may select a 
different course through the flat river 
beds, leaving broad expanses of sand or 
gravel on either side. This streambed, 
inside the normal high water lines, forms 
a natural recreation corridor—often- 
times stretching 100 or more miles across 
a State. 

Not far from my home in north-central 
Oklahoma, the historic Cimarron River 
reaches northwestward to its headwaters 
in New Mexico. Under normal conditions, 
the Cimarron flows a stream of water no 
wider than 50 to 100 feet—and no more 
than a few inches deep. But the main 
streambed in many places is over one- 
half mile wide, consisting primarily of 
sand or sand dunes and a variety of 
scattered shrubs and grasses. Following 
heavy rains, water may flow across the 
entire width of the streambed, but the 
water soon subsides, once again exposing 
the sand and shrubs. 

Because the stream at various times 
dominates the entire riverbed and other 
times settles to use only a small portion, 
the bed has little economic value in 
terms of commercial, industrial, residen- 
tial, or agricultural uses. In contrast it 
has great potential as open space and as 
the home for many species of wildlife 
which find sanctuary in the habitat and 
isolation of the river bottom. 

The Cimarron is not the only river 
of this type in Oklahoma. The North 
Canadian, South Canadian, and Red 
Rivers are all very similar, and others 
of the same type exist in many of the 
surrounding States. 

Flowing farther to the east of Okla- 
homa, the Deep Fork River is a somewhat 
different type of stream. Instead of broad 
expanses of sand either side of the small 
stream, the flood plain consists of agri- 
culturally unproductive low river bottom 
lands, oftentimes swampy from over- 
flows, and covered with dense forests of 
giant hardwood trees. These hardwood 
bottoms represent the finest habitat 
available in our State for deer, squirrel, 
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raccoon, and many other species of wild- 
life; and the marshy overflow provides 
readymade stopping places for thou- 
sands of migrating waterfowl—many of 
which spend the winter in the Deep Fork 
bottoms. 

Mr. President, the two rivers I have 
described—and others like them in other 
States—would never be considered for 
inclusion in the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System and would have difficulty 
achieving any degree of protection, de- 
velopment or use under existing Federal 
programs. Yet, they deserve attention, 
because they represent the best of the 
scenic, recreation, and wildlife values 
available in the heartland of our Nation. 

Another very important factor must 
be considered in this regard. The great 
expanses of the public lands available 
for public recreation purposes lie within 
a few Western States. Finding a place 
for outdoor recreation in those States is 
little or no problem. But what of the 
people in the Midwest and Plains States? 
Where do they go for recreation? Where 
does a man take his family to hike, or 
ride horseback, or picnic, to study nature 
or to drive a dune buggy? 

Only 2 percent of the land in Okla- 
homa is in public ownership—and only 
a small percentage of that is dedicated 
to, or available for, recreation. The same 
is true throughout most of the Great 
Plains, as well as in Eastern States. The 
demand for more recreation land in these 
States is critical. And while many private 
landowners make their lands available 
for recreation, there is still a serious un- 
met need for public use areas. 

A major part of this need could be 
met by ad option of the National Recre- 
ational Water Course Act. This bill pro- 
vides the means for opening to public 
use many of the watercourses which are 
now privately controlled and closed to 
the public. Oklahoma’s Cimarron River 
is a typical example. Stretching like a 
sandy ribbon across half the length of 
the State, this watercourse would be the 
perfect place for many families to spend 
a day away from the crowded cities, to 
learn and enjoy the beauties of nature. 

The legislation I introduce today 
would significantly relieve the shortage 
of recreation lands in those areas where 
the need is greatest by acquiring public- 
use easements enabling the opening of 
the Cimarron and other selected streams 
in many States for public recreation. The 
bed of these streams is now owned by 
the riparian landowners who may or 
may not allow public access, 

Mr. President, the bill to establish Na- 
tional Recreational Water Course Sys- 
tem has several important features, some 
of which are unique. 

While it would first, and most impor- 
tantly, make thousands of acres of land 
available for the recreation needs of the 
people, it would not take those lands out 
of production or away from their cur- 
rent owners. In most cases, the public’s 
right to use the lands for recreation 
would be secured through a recreation 
easement, which would leave the land in 
private ownership. The owner could con- 
tinue to use his land for any purpose for 
which it was used prior to acquisition of 
the easement. 
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Acquisition of land in fee title would be 
limited to that amount of land neces- 
sary for development of access areas or 
improved recreation service areas. Even 
those lands acquired by the Government 
in fee title could be leased back to pri- 
vate interests for any use which would 
not conflict with the basic purposes of 
the act. Thus, the recreation needs of 
the people and the conservation needs of 
the land could be achieved, without re- 
moving the lands from economic produc- 
tivity or private ownership. 

Mr. President, another important fea- 
ture of this bill recognizes the need to 
begin using our flood plains more wisely 
and dedicating them to uses which in 
many cases will not require the construc- 
tion of expensive flood control structures. 
It establishes flood plain management 
as a recognized method of avoiding flood 
losses and provides the means to acquire 
and manage public use easements in 
floodable areas. By employing this 
method, the need for costly flood con- 
trol structures is negated in many cases 
while thousands of acres of valuable pub- 
lic-use areas are made available to meet 
recreation needs. 

Mr. President, much of the growth in 
population projected for our Nation will 
take place in areas where land owner- 
ship is already mostly in private hands. 
Every reasonable step must be taken to 
meet the outdoor recreational needs of 
these new citizens. Whenever possible, 
their needs should be met through mak- 
ing maximum multiple use of our land 
resources. This act is an important step 
in this direction. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in full in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1879 
A bill to provide for the establishment of a 

National Recreational Water Course Sys- 

tem, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, (a) This Act 
may be cited as the “Recreational Water 
Course Act.” 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States that certain water courses 
of the Nation, including braided river chan- 
nels, intermittent rivers, predominantly dry 
rivers, and dry river beds, or portions thereof, 
together with their immediate environs, 
possess substantial open space and scenic, 
aesthetic, recreational, and wildlife values; 
and that certain of these streams shall be 
managed and protected for the benefit and 
enjoyment of present and future genera- 
tions. The Congress declares that special at- 
tention is needed to conserve, manage, en- 
hance, and protect the stream channel, 
fragile streambanks, and flood plains of such 
rivers and water courses. 

(c) The purpose of this Act is to imple- 
ment this policy by instituting a National 
Recreational Water Course System, by desig- 
nating initial components of the system, by 
prescribing methods for adding other com- 
ponents to the system, and by establishing 
principles for the management of the com- 
ponents of the system. 


Sec. 2. (a) The National Recreational 


Water Course System shall comprise rivers,” 


or sections of rivers (1) that are authorized 
by Act of Congress or (2) that are designated 
as recreational water courses by appropriate 
legislation of the State or States through 


which they flow, provided application for 
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inclusion is made by the appropriate State 
authority and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

(b) A braided, dry, semi-dry, or intermit- 
tent river area or other water course shall be 
eligible for inclusion in the system if the 
stream area and related land areas is found 
by the Secretary of Interior to possess sub- 
stantial recreational, scenic, aesthetic, or 
wildlife values, provided that such stream or 
portion thereof does not meet the criteria 
for inclusion in the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System, or for one or more 
reasons, has not been included in the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
Existence of dams or other water resource 
developments shall not preclude eligibility 
for inclusion of any stream in the system. 

Sec. 3. (a) The following rivers and ad- 
jacent land thereto are hereby designated 
for inclusion in the National Braided Rivers 
Recreational Systems: 

(1) Platte River (North and South), 
Nebraska; the entire river. 

(2) Canadian River (South and Deep Fork 
branch), Oklahoma; the entire river. 

j (3) Cimmaron River, Oklahoma; the entire 
river. 

(4) Powder River, Montana; the entire 
river. 

(5) Yellowstone River, Montana; the en- 
tire river. 

Sec. 4. Each component of the National 
Recreational Water Course System shall be 
administered in such manner as to protect 
and enhance the values which caused it to 
be included in said system without, so far 
as is consistent therewith, limiting other 
public or private uses that do not substan- 
tially interfere with public use and enjoy- 
ment of these values. Primary emphasis 
shall be placed upon management of the 
flood plain area for public recreation and 
for conservation and protection of the scenic, 
aesthetic and wildlife values. Management 
plans shall include a system of zoning to es- 
tablish varying degrees of intensity of both 
public and private uses for the protection, 
enhancement, and development of the area, 
based on its special attributes, Compatible 
public and private uses of river areas shall 
be permitted to co-exist, and shall include 
but not be limited to, grazing, cultivation, 
residential and commercial occupancy, hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing, sight-seeing, nature studies, wildlife 
propagation, and operation of multi-terrain 
vehicles, 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to conduct investigations to 
determine the suitability of additions to the 
National Recreational Water Course System, 
including those streams and sections of 
streams on both public and private land, and 
submit recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 

(b) The study of any of said rivers shall 
be pursued in as close cooperation with 
appropriate agencies of the affected State 
and its political subdivisions as possible, 
shall be carried on jointly with such agencies 
if request for such joint study is made by the 
State, and shall include a determination of 
the degree to which the State or its political 
subdivisions might participate in the preser- 
vation and administration of the river 
should it be proposed for inclusion in the 
National Recreational Water Course System. 

(c) In all planning for the use and de- 
velopment of water and related land re- 
sources, consideration shall be given by all 
Federal agencies involved to potential na- 
tional recreational water course systems, and 
all river basic and project plan reports sub- 
mitted to the Congress shall consider and 
discuss any such potentials. The Secretary of 
Interior shall make specific studies and in- 
vestigations to determine which additional 
recreational water course systems within the 
United States shall be evaluated in planning 
reports by all Federal agencies as potential 
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alternative uses of the water and related 
land resources involved. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to acquire lands and interests 
in lands within the authorized boundaries 
of any component of the National Recrea- 
tional Water Course System designated in 
this act, or hereafter designed for inclusion 
in the system by act of Congress. Lands ac- 
quired in fee title by purchase from private 
land owners may not extend beyond the 50 
year flood plain and may not exceed an aver- 
age of 50 acres per mile, except as may be 
necessary for achieving flood protection of 
private interests. Lands acquired in fee title 
from private landowners, except those ac- 
quired by gift, donation, or transfer from 
other units of government, shall be limited 
to those lands necessary for achieving flood 
protection of private interests. Lands ac- 
quired in fee title from private landowners, 
except those acquired by gift, donation, or 
transfer from other units of government, 
shall be limited to those lands necessary for 
public access to river areas, conservation and 
bank stabilization, improvements for recrea- 
tional purposes, and flood plain manage- 
ment. 

Lands acquired in fee title may be leased 
to public or private interests for any purpose 
approved by the Secretary and which does 
not conflict with the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Interior is authorized 
to acquire by purchase, gift or donation, 
scenic and recreational easements within the 
authorized boundaries of any component of 
the National Braided Rivers Recreation Sys- 
tem as may be deemed necessary to carry out 
the intent and purposes of the act, but ease- 
ments shall not normally extend beyond the 
200 year flood plain of any component. Ac- 
quisition of a scenic or recreation easement 
shall give to the Secretary of the Interior 
the right to control the use of the land for 
the purpose of protecting and enhancing the 
public use, and the scenic, recreational, 
aesthetic, wildlife and open space values of 
the area, but such control shall not affect, 
without the owner's consent, any regular use 
exercised prior to the acquisition of the 
easement. 

(c) The Secretary of Interior shall exer- 
cise the power of condemnation when neces- 
sary to clear title or acquire easements as 
are reasonably necessary to give the public 
access to the river and to permit free traverse 
throughout the length of the area or of se- 
lected segments thereof. 

Sec.7. The Secretary of Interior shall is- 
sue guidelines, consistent with the purposes 
of this act, for protection of private interests 
on lands on which easements are acquired, 
and for protection of values set forth in this 
act. Standards set forth in such guidelines 
shall have the object of limiting destructive 
recreational uses, new commercial or indus- 
trial uses and development which may be 
inconsistent with designated zoning and 
classification of a river area. 

Sec. 8. (a) Nothing in this Act shall specifi- 
cally prohibit construction of multiple pur- 
pose projects within any component of the 
National Recreational Water Course System 
when such projects have substantial benefit 
to water supplies, flood control, recreation, 
fish and wildlife. Planning for such projects 
shall include full consideration of the pur- 
poses set forth in this act, and full consid- 
eration and compensation for benefits fore- 
gone in construction of such new projects. 

(b) No single purpose flood control proj- 
ect or channel improvement project shall be 
recommended for authorization within any 
component of the National Recreational Wa- 
ter Course System when such project would 
have a direct and adverse effect upon the 
values for which any component of the sys- 
tem was established. Nothing in this Act, 
however, shall preclude licensing of or as 
assistance to developments above or below 
any component of the system or any tribu- 
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tary thereto, which will not invade the area 
or unreasonably diminish the open space, 
scenic, recreational, aesthetic or wildlife 
values of the area. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Interior shall en- 
courage and assist the States, in formulating 
and carrying out their comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plans and proposals 
for financial assistance for State and local 
projects under the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965, to consider the 
needs and opportunities for establishing 
State and local recreational water course 
components. He shall also provide technical 
assistance and advice to States, political sub- 
divisions and private interests, including 
non-profit organizations, with respect to es- 
tablishing such components. 

Sec. 10 (a). The Secretary of Interior is 
authorized to pay 100% of the costs of ac- 
quiring lands in fee title for necessary man- 
agement and development, including devel- 
opment costs, and of the costs of acquiring 
scenic and recreational easements from 
monies appropriated for that purpose. 

(b) Unrestricted use of funds available in 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund shall 
be permitted for acquisition of lands and in- 
terests in lands within the flood plain of a 
designated component of the system by State 
and local governmental units, provided such 
lands are administered in accordance with 
provisions of this act and regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Interior. 

(c) The Secretary of Interior is authorized 
to accept, by gift or donation from land- 
owners, fee title to lands, or scenic and rec- 
reational easements on lands within the 200 
year flood plain of any component of the sys- 
tem. Such gift or donation shall constitute a 
charitable contribution, the full and fair 
market value of which may be applied as a 
direct credit against Federal income taxes 
owed to the United States. Such credits may 
be prorated over a period of up to 10 years 
at the landowner’s discretion. 

Sec. 11. As used in this Act, the term— 

(a) Recreational Water Course shall mean 
any braided river, intermittent river, semi- 
dry river or dry river bed, or any other river, 
creek or stream course, or portion thereof, 
which together with its related land area 
offers significant public recreational poten- 
tial, but does not meet criteria for inclusion 
in the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem or for other cause has not been included 
in that system. 

(b) Braided River shall mean any river, 
stream or creek characterized by dry or flow- 
ing inter-twining channels in the stream 
bed, which create a braiding effect. 

(c) Intermittent, dry or semi-dry rivers 
shall mean any river or river area, dry or 
flowing, characterized by a stream bed, chan- 
nel or course intermittently covered by 
water. 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary but not more than $25,000,000 for the 
acquisition of lands and interests in lands 
under provisions of this Act and for the im- 
provement of such lands to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 1880. A bill relating to the authority 
of the President to use the Armed Forces 
of the United States in armed conflict. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to clarify and reaffirm 
the constitutional powers and duties of 
Congress in declaring war. 

Over the years, the Congress has stood 
silently by and watched its war powers 
and responsibilities slowly erode. The 
framers of our Constitution clearly 
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stated in article 1, section 8, that the 
Congress shall have the power to declare 
war and Congress must accept that 
duty. The President, however, must have 
the power to act in an emergency, such 
as a surprise attack or in the protection 
of American lives, but one man should 
not shoulder the entire responsibility for 
a war. I propose a new limit for the Pres- 
ident’s emergency power. Under my bill, 
re would be required to obtain consent 
from Congress authorizing and approv- 
ing his action with a declaration of war 
within 30 days, or the troops would have 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. President, my bill expressly pro- 
vides that it shall not apply to the Viet- 
nam war. I have supported, and I con- 
tinue to support, President Nixon's efforts 
to end the war in Vietnam, but this war 
has shown that a broad base of support 
and a firm national commitment are nec- 
essary even in a limited war. In reaffirm- 
ing its war powers, Congress also reaf- 
firms its responsiveness to the American 
people. 

We, in Congress, can and should 
acknowledge both the constitutional 
principle disregarded in the past and the 
practical lessons of the present. We must 
reassert our constitutional powers and 
responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I am fully cognizant of 
the great possibilities of a confronta- 
tion of the Congress and the President 
inherent in legislation which I offer to- 
day. I am not unaware of the feelings 
about this measure at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

I want to state explicitly, with the 
introduction of this measure, that it is 
not my intent to draw that line for any 
confrontation between the President and 
the Congress. I want to say specifically 
that there is no partisan intent herein. 

The issue, and it is a profound issue, 
is our Constitution and the powers al- 
lotted to the legislative branch, and to 
the executive branch, in the making of 
war. 

Our Fathers, in their strength of con- 
viction and in the fear the power of one 
man in the realm of committing a na- 
tion to war, very providentially gave that 
power to more than one man. They gave 
it to the body of men: the Congress. 

Mr. President, my intention herein is 
a reaffirmation of that power, a restate- 
ment of the right of sharing that awe- 
some power, a commitment by sharing of 
responsibility as intended by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill and 
ask unanimous conscnt to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1880 
A bill relating to the authority of the Presi- 
dent to use the Armed Forces of the 

United States in armed conflict 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That except 
as provided in sections 2 and 3 of this Act, 
the President may not use the Armed Forces 
of the United States in any armed conflict, 

Sec. 2. The President may, in the absence 
of a specific authorization by law as provided 
in section 3 of this Act, use the Armed Forces 
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of the United States in conflict to the ex- 
tent reasonably necessary— 

(1) to repel any armed attack on the 
United States by the forces of any foreign 
government or power and to take action that 
will protect the United States against future 
armed attacks by such foreign government 
or power; 

(2) to repel an armed attack on the Armed 
Forces of the United States by forces of any 
foreign government or power and, concur- 
rently, to protect the Armed Forces of the 
United States against any imminent danger 
of future attacks by the forces of such for- 
eign government or power; 

(3) to prevent or defend against an im- 
minent nuclear attack on the United States 
by the forces of any foreign government or 
power, but only if the President has clear 
and convincing evidence that such attack is 
imminent; and 

(4) to evacuate citizens of the United 
States from any foreign country in which 
they are located when such citizens are in 
such country with the express or tacit con- 
sent of the government of such country and 
their lives are being subjected to an immi- 
nent threat by such government or by per- 
sons or forces beyond the control of such 
government. 

Sec. 3. The President is authorized to use 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
armed conflict pursuant to a declaration of 
war or other specific statutory authority, but 
authority to use the Armed Forces of the 
United States in armed conflict shall not be 
inferred from any provision of law, including 
any provision contained in any appropria- 
tion Act, unless such provision specifically 
authorizes the use of such forces in armed 
conflict, 

Src. 4. (a) Whenever the Armed Forces of 
the United States are used in armed con- 
flict under any of the circumstances de- 
scribed in section 2 of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall promptly report that fact to the 
Congress and shall include in such report a 
detailed account of the reasons for so using 
the Armed Forces of the United States, his 
estimate of the scope of the armed conflict, 
and the justification for the use of such 
forces under section 2 of this Act. Upon re- 
ceiving any such report, the Congress shall 
decide, within thirty days after the first day 
on which Armed Forces of the United States 
were committed to armed conflict, whether 
the authority to so use the Armed Forces 
shall be extended or terminated. The follow- 
ing procedures shall be applicable to any 
such question: 

(1) Any bill or resolution, authorizing the 
continued use of the Armed Forces in armed 
conflict under authority of section 2 of this 
Act shall, if co-sponsored by one-third or 
more of the total number of Members of 
the House of Congress in which such bill or 
resolution originates, be considered reported 
to the floor of such House no later than one 
day following its introduction; unless the 
Members of such House determine otherwise 
by yeas and nays; and any such bill or reso- 
lution referred to a committee after having 
passed one House of Congress shall be con- 
sidered reported from such committee within 
one day after it is referred to such commit- 
tee, unless the Members of the House refer- 
ring it to committee determine otherwise by 
yeas and nays. 

(2) Any bill or resolution reported pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
shall immediately become the pending busi- 
ness of the House to which it is reported, and 
shall be voted upon within three days after 
such report, unless such House shall deter- 
mine otherwise by yeas and nays. 

(b) In no case shall the Armed Forces of 
the United States be used in any armed con- 
flict under any of the circumstances de- 
scribed in section 2 of this Act for any period 
exceeding thirty days after the first day on 
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which such forces were first engaged in such 
conflict unless the Congress has specifically 
authorized the use of such Armed Forces 
in such conflict for a longer period. 

Sec. 5. Whenever Armed Forces of the 
United States are engaged in armed con- 
flict in any foreign country, the President 
shall, so long as such forces continue to be 
so engaged, report to the Congress periodi- 
cally on the status of the armed conflict as 
well as on the scope and expected duration 
of such conflict, but in no event shall he re- 
port to the Congress less often than every 
six months. 

Sec. 6, The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to— 

(1) the armed conflict in the Republic 
South Vietnam in which the Armed Forces 
of the United States were engaged on the 
date of enactment of this Act; or 

(2) military activities carried our against 
the military forces of North Vietnam, or 
against forces allied with North Vietnam, in 
North Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, or the wa- 
ters surrounding the Indochina Peninsula, 
so long as such military activities are di- 
rectly related to the conflict referred to in 
paragraph (1) above. 

Sec. 7. As used in this Act, the term 
“armed conflict” includes (1) land, air, 
and naval actions taken by the Armed Forces 
of the United States against the military 
forces or civilians of any foreign country or 
government, 

(2) the deployment of the Armed Forces 
of the United States outside of the United 
States under circumstances that present a 
reasonable possibility of the use of arms 
against the military or civilian forces of a 
foreign country or government, and (3) the 
assignment of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States to accompany, com- 
mand, coordinate, or participate in the 
movement of regular or irregular military 
forces of any foreign country or govern- 
ment when such military forces are engaged 
in any form of combat activity. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1881. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for in- 
dependent scientific studies of the impact 
of civil supersonic aircraft upon the en- 
vironment; to prohibit the operation of 
any civil supersonic aircraft within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States until and unless the Congress de- 
termines from independent scientific 
studies that the operation of civil super- 
sonic aircraft will not have immediate 
or long-range adverse effects upon the 
environment, and for other purposes. 

Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

SUPERSONIC ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, once 
again the Senate is spending valuable 
time discussing public funding of two 
supersonic transport prototypes, only a 
few weeks after the issue was resolved by 
Congress. 

The same arguments are being pre- 
sented on the same issues. The only new 
bit of information is that the public 
price tag has now escalated. We are told 
that it will cost an additional $500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion to build the prototypes, 
and that Federal support will probably 
be necessary for the production stage. 

Even at this late date no constructive 
steps have been taken to resolve the se- 
rious environmental questions that have 
been repeatedly raised by distinguished 
scientists, The proponents of the SST 
do not seem yet to realize that it was the 
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environmental issue that finally tipped 
the balance against the SST. 

One of the ironies of the whole debate 
is that the administration could have 
secured the votes to complete the two 
prototypes if it had given the Congress 
firm assurances that a careful, in-depth 
environmental study would be made by 
a qualified group of independent sci- 
entists and that no construction beyond 
the prototypes would be permitted if the 
environmental study was negative. 

For reasons that have never been 
made clear to me the administration did 
not face up to this issue although it was 
repeatedly called to their attention over 
a period of several months prior to the 
vote in March. Perhaps they did not 
think the issue was important. In any 
event, they quite obviously misjudged 
congressional concern over this issue. 

The most damaging blow to the SST 
cause was struck by the administra- 
tion itself when it refused to make pub- 
lic the Garwin report by a group of sci- 
entists commissioned to make a study 
for the administration. One could only 
conclude that the report made a telling 
case against the SST. How could the 
Congress be expected to vote public 
moneys to continue a project while the 
administration refused to make available 
a report of its own scientific committee? 
Furthermore, Dr. Garwin, Chairman of 
the Science Committee, testified before 
committees of the House and Senate, 
stating that while he was not at liberty 
to disclose the contents of the Garwin 
committee report it was his personal 
opinion that the SST should not be 
built. 

Nevertheless, there remains the impor- 
tant unresolved environmental issue that 
the country must ultimately face up to 
whether or not an American SST is ever 
built. If the Russian or the British- 
French planes are ultimately put into 
commercial use, the environmental im- 
plications of both the sonic boom and 
stratographic pollution are of such global 
significance that it would be irrespon- 
sible to ignore the issue. 

A large fleet of SST’s would introduce 
water vapor and exhaust pollutants into 
the fragile, stable stratosphere. Reputa- 
ble scientists calculate that 500 SST’s 
would increase total stratospheric water 
vapor by 10 percent and as much as 60 
percent in heavily traveled portions of 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

What effect this and chemical pollu- 
tants will have, nobody knows. Scientists 
raise the possibility, however, that the 
pollutants may change the temperature 
on the surface of the planet. This, 
quite obviously, is a massive gamble 
which we have no moral right to take. 

The whole issue of the sonic boom re- 
mains unresolved with little prospect that 
it will be. This alone is sufficient cause 
to halt development. 

The SST, traveling 1,500 miles per 
hour, trails a shattering continuous sonic 
boom of 2.5 to 3.5 pounds per square foot 
over an area 50 miles wide. Put another 
way, each acre of land and water along 
the way will be subjected to 130,000 
pounds of sonic boom. 

It is already agreed that such pres- 
sure is intolerable to humans and ani- 
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mals alike. Thus, supersonic overland 
flights will have to be barred, substan- 
tially reducing the SST’s usefulness, 
since speed is its only virtue. 

That leaves over-ocean flights. The 
ocean, itself, is a great living body com- 
posed of innumerable fragile, intricate, 
interdependent life systems. If vast areas 
of the ocean are blasted hourly with 130,- 
000 pounds of sonic boom per acre, no 
one can predict the consequences. But it 
would be a foolhardy enterprise to launch 
without many years of study. 

Any rational, scientific approach 
would have to start with the assumption 
that this massive environmental intru- 
sion is likely to be disastrous. This is a 
moral question of global proportions that 
concerns the status of all living creatures, 
not just human beings. 

As one of the two so-called world 
superpowers, we have the burden of re- 
sponsible leadership. 

Certainly, we have the obligation to do 
everything we legitimately can within 
our sphere of influence to prevent a glob- 
al experiment that may adversely affect 
us all. No single country has political 
jurisdiction or control over the oceans 
or the stratosphere, nor even a signif- 
icant part of either. 

Legislation is needed now to authorize 
an in-depth, environmental study by a 
qualified group of scientists outside the 
Government and independent of its di- 
rection. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
would create a civil supersonic environ- 
mental study commission made up of 
nine members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from a list of qualified scientists 
submitted to the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality by the National Academy of 
Science and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The commission will work as an inde- 
pendent, scientific investigative force and 
will report its findings to Congress and 
the public. Unless it is found that more 
time is required, there will be a final 
commission report within 3 years. In- 
terim reports will be made to Congress 
yearly. 

During the period of the study, no civil 
supersonic transport shall be permitted 
to use any airport facilities within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

When the commission completes its 
studies and reports its findings and con- 
clusions to the public and the Congress, 
we will have the opportunity to review 
the ban and decide the issue on the en- 
vironmental consequences of supersonic 
flight upon the basis of rational, inde- 
pendent, scientific study. 

If we are going to stop an American 
SST flying and production because of 
potential environmental dangers, then 
it is reasonable to firmly refuse to allow 
any commercial SST’s to use U.S. facil- 
ities until the serious environmental 
questions are resolved. 

As a world power, we have the burden 
of moral, responsible leadership to do 
everything we legitimately can within our 
sphere of influence to prevent a global 
experiment that may adversely affect 
us all, 

Since we share the world environment 
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together, we must share the responsibility 
of its protection. If none of us assume this 
responsibility, then we surely will experi- 
ence the world’s environmental destruc- 
tion together. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1881 
A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide for independent scientific 
studies of the impact of civil supersonic 
aircraft upon the environment; to prohibit 
the operation of any civil supersonic air- 
craft within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States until and unless the 

Congress determines from independent sci- 

entific studies that the operation of civil 

supersonic aircraft will not have immedi- 
ate or long-range adverse effects upon the 
environment, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Supersonic Environmental Protection Act.” 
DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(a) international air carriers of the world 
are at various stages of planning the pur- 
chase of civil supersonic aircraft which will 
operate in international commerce at strato- 
spheric levels and supersonic speeds and 
will fly within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States; 

(b) the operation of civil supersonic air- 
craft will inject into the stratosphere quan- 
tities of water vapor, sulfur dioxide, hydro- 
carbons, and other solid or gaseous sub- 
stances which may compromise the stability 
and integrity of the stratosphere and have 
a deleterious effect upon the earth’s climate; 

(c) the operation of civil supersonic air- 
craft produces the phenomena of sonic 
booms, a continuous series of short, sharp 
shock waves at the surface of the earth be- 
neath the aircraft flight path, which may 
have serious detrimental effects upon the hu- 
man animal populations and the ecology of 
the area of the earth subjected to continuous 
repetition of sonic booms; 

(d) the operation of civil supersonic air- 

craft would produce increased levels of noise 
in areas adjacent to points of landing and 
takeoff; 
_ (e) the full nature and extent of the en- 
vironmental impact and the ecological con- 
sequences which may result from the opera- 
tion of civil supersonic aircraft in interna- 
tional commerce and within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States are un- 
resolved; 

(f) the environmental impact and ecolog- 
ical consequences which may result from the 
operation of civil supersonic aircraft are of 
a national and global dimension; 

(g) the preservation and improvement of 
national and global environmental quality 
are of the highest order of priority and ne- 
cessity; 

(h) the United States should promote co- 
operative internation! efforts to resolve all 
issues pertaining to the operation of civil 
supersonic aircraft in international com- 
merce and, in particular, should provide in- 
ternational leadership to preserve the world 
environment from unforeseen or ignored con- 
sequences of the operation of civil supersonic 
aircraft; 

(i) Congress should create a commission of 
qualified independent scientists to conduct 
full and comprehensive studies of the envi- 
ronmental and ecological impact—both im- 
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mediate and long-range; global as well as 
national—of the operation of civil super- 
nr ge aircraft in international commerce; 
an 

(j) the operation of any civil supersonic 
aircraft within the territorial juridiction of 
the United States should be prohibited until 
and unless the Congress determines from 
the report(s) of the commission of qualified 
independent scientists that the operation of 
civil supersonic aircraft will not have im- 
mediate or long-range adverse effects upon 
the national or global environment. 

Sec. 3. (a) Title VI of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1421-1431) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 


“ENVIRONMENTAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR OPERA- 
TION OF CIVIL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 612. (a) For purposes of this section 
and section 613— 

“(1) the term ‘civil supersonic aircraft’ 
means any aircraft designed and intended 
for operation in civil aviation at supersonic 
speeds; 

“(2) the term ‘supersonic speed’ means a 
speed in excess of the speed of sound at 
the altitude at which an aircraft is operating; 

“(3) the term ‘stratosphere’ means the 
upper portion of the atmosphere, above 
seven miles, more or less (depending on lati- 
tude, season, and weather), in which temper- 
ature changes but little with altitude and 
clouds of water never form naturally; 

“(4) the term ‘sonic boom’ means the 
shockwave produced and apparent at the 
surface of the earth, consisting of a wave 
of short, sharp increases in atmospheric pres- 
sure (known as ‘overpressure’ and usually 
measured in the United States in pounds per 
square foot) at a given point, created by 
the operation of an aircraft at supersonic 
speed; 

(5) the term ‘stratospheric pollution’ 
means the emission into the stratosphere by 
a civil supersonic aircraft, in any quantity 
whatever, of water vapor, sulfur dioxide, hy- 
drocarbons, or other solid or gaseous sub- 
stances not found or occurring in the strat- 
osphere in nature, or the emission into the 
stratosphere of substances found or occur- 
ring there in nature in quantities, qualities, 
or mixtures detrimentally larger than or dif- 
ferent from those which are found or occur 
in nature. 

“PROHIBITION 


“(b) No civil supersonic aircraft shall be 
operated within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States until and unless the 
Congress determines from independent scien- 
tific studies, and upon receipt of the final 
report of the Civil Supersonic Environmental 
Study Commission, as provided for in section 
613, that the operation of civil supersonic 
aircraft will not have immediate or long- 
range adverse effects upon the environment. 


“CIVIL SUPERSONIC ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 
COMMISSION 


“Sec. 613. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the ‘Civil Su- 
personic Environmental Study Commission’ 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commission’). 

“(b) (1) The Commission shall consist of 
nine members, appointed by the President 
from a list of individuals submitted to the 
Council on Environmental Quality by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The individual members shall be scientifically 
qualified, preferably with expertise in the 
fields of aeronautics or the environment, or 
both, and shall not have had any previous 
major involvement in the civil supersonic 
program. 

“(2) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one member of the 
Commission as Chairman and one member 
of the Commission as Vice Chairman. 
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“(3) A majority of the members of the 
Commission shall constitute a quorum, but 
a lesser number may conduct hearings. 

“(4) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled by 
appointment of the President. 

“(c) (1) Members of the Commission shall 
each receive $100 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Commission. 

“(2) All members of the Commission shall 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem, in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

*(d)(1) The Commission shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of the probable and 
actual impact of the operation of civil super- 
sonic aircraft upon the environment, with 
particular attention being given to the pos- 
sible long-range global effects, and shall 
make recommendations to the Congress for 
the protection of the environment from any 
possible adverse consequences of the opera- 
tion of civil supersonic aircraft. 

“(2) Within three years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, unless Congress de- 
cides that more time is required, the Com- 
mission shall report to the Congress its find- 
ings, conclusions, and recommendations, The 
Commission is also directed to make annual 
interim reports to the Congress, and all re- 
ports of the Commission shall be made pub- 
lic. The Commission shall terminate thirty 
days after the date on which it submits its 
final report to the Congress. 

“(3) The Commission shall meet at the 
call of the Chairman or at the call of a ma- 
jority of the members serving on the Com- 
mission. 

“(f) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this section, the Commission is author- 
ized— 

“(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, governing appointments in 
the competitive service, and without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates, at rates not in excess of the 
maximum rate for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of such title: 
and 

“(2) to obtain the services of experts and 
consultants, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, at rates for individuals not to exceed 
$75 per day for each day (including travel- 
time) during which they are engaged in the 
actual performance of their duties for the 
Commission, While traveling on official busi- 
ness in the performance of duties for the 
Commission such persons so employed shall 
be allowed expenses of travel, including per 
diem instead of subsistence, in accordance 
with section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(g) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest from any Federal department or agen- 
cy any information and assistance it deems 
necessary to carry out its functions; and such 
department or agency shall cooperate with 
the Commission and, to the extent permitted 
by law, furnish such information and as- 
sistance to the Commission upon request 
made by the Chairman or any other mem- 
ber when acting as Chairman. 

“(h) The General Services Administration 
shall provide administrative services for the 
Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

“(i) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commission such sums, not in 
excess of $27,000,000 for any fiscal year, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) That portion of the table of contents 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 relating 
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to title VI is amended by inserting at the 

end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 612, Environmental qualifications for 
operation of civil supersonic air- 
craft. 

“Sec. 613. Civil Supersonic Environmental 
Study Commission.” 
REQUIREMENT FOR SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION FOR 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

CIVIL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 

Sec, 4. Effective for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1971, no appropriation shall be 
made for any fiscal year for the development 
of any civil supersonic aircraft unless specifi- 
cally authorized for such purpose and for 
such year by Act of Congress. 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1882. A bill to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of Grand Canyon National Park in 
the State of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

EXPANSION OF GRAND CANYON NATIONAL 

PARK 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, 4 years ago, 
when I first introduced legislation to ex- 
pand Grand Canyon National Park, the 
principal threat to the park was that it 
would be marred by the construction of 
giant dams in connection with a water 
project for central Arizona. 

While there are still some proponents 
of dam construction in the Grand Can- 
yon, the threat has eased, because Con- 
gress found a way to provide water to 
central Arizona without scarring the 
truly unique wonder of nature which the 
Grand Canyon represents. 

Grand Canyon was preserved from the 
dams largely, because of its popularity 
among tourists from all sections of the 
country. But that same popularity to- 
day represents a threat to the park. The 
present park area is in danger of being 
damaged by an overabundance of tour- 
ists 


For example, the number of persons 
who took boat trips through the can- 
yon increased from 547 in 1965 to 9,300 
in 1970. There have been proportionate 
increases in the back country use and 
for the first time the National Park 
Service has found it necessary to limit 
the number of persons on certain trails 
during peak periods to prevent gross 
overcrowding. 

To meet this problem, I am reintro- 
ducing my bill to approximately triple 
the size of the present park and to bring 
administration of the canyon under a 
more unified management. 

Administration of the canyon is now 
divided among five units of the National 
Park System a National Forest, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, three Indian 
reservations, and the State of Arizona. 

My bill would protect the important 
side canyons and plateau areas as well 
as the main gorge and would permit the 
whole canyon area to be managed on an 
intelligible and coordinated basis. 

Specifically, the bill I introduce today 
includes the following: 

First. The main stream of the Colorado 
River as it flows through the canyon— 
including all potential dam sites in Mar- 
ble Gorge and the Lower Granite 
Gorge—from Lees Ferry to Grand Wash 
Cliffs; 

Second. The major side canyons: Paria, 
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Kanab, Navasu, Whitmore, and Para- 
shant; 

Third. The significant sections of the 
north rim plateaus: Kaibab, Uinkarets, 
and Shivwits; 

Fourth. Toroweap Valley, one of the 
most remarkable approaches to the 
canyon rim, in an area of interesting vol- 
canic remnants. 

My bill will expand the national park 
from its present 673,575 acres to one con- 
sisting of 2:14 million acres. The extend- 
ed park also will include the lands which 
comprise both the Grand Canyon and the 
Marble Canyon National Monuments, 
which together total over 200,000 acres. 

All but 90,000 acres of the land to be 
included in the expanded park are cur- 
rently owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The 50,000 acres of State-owned 
land included in the park could be ac- 
quired by purchase, donation, or ex- 
change. My bill expressly provides that 
they not be acquired by condemnation. 
Under the provisions of the bill, the 40,- 
000 acres of privately owned land in- 
cluded in the park boundaries would be- 
come Federal land as soon as the bill be- 
comes law and owners would be reim- 
bursed at then-prevailing prices. This 
would prevent the artificial ballooning of 
land prices that has plagued Federal 
acquisition of parkland in the past. 

Since much of the area is wild, my bill 
includes a study to determine whether 
any portions of the park should be rec- 
ommended for inclusion in the national 
wilderness system. My bill would also re- 
peal any permission for reclamation 
projects within the national park. 

The bill provides that no lands of the 
Havasupai, Hualapai, or Navajo tribes 
will be taken for the expanded park. 

In the past I have quoted the remark 
made more than 30 years ago by J. B. 
Priestley that— 

Every member or officer of the Federal 
Government ought to remind himself, with 


triumphant pride, that he is on the staff of 
the Grand Canyon. 


As “staff members,” we have protect- 
ed the Grand Canyon from dams. 

Now we must move on to discharge the 
remainder of our responsibility by en- 
larging the park and strengthening its 
Management so that it will be able to 
WMA the burdens of its own popu- 
arity. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) : 

S. 1883. A bill to permit a compact be- 
tween the several States relating to taxa- 
tion of multistate taxpayers; to provide 
@ formula for taxing multistate tax- 
payers for States not entering into this 
compact; to require certain sellers to col- 
lect sales and use taxes; and for other 
related purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

INTERSTATE TAXATION ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator AtLorr and myself, 
we are introducing today for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to permit a compact 
between the several States relating to 
taxation of multistate taxpayers; to pro- 
vide a formula for taxing multistate tax- 
payers for States not entering into this 
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compact; to require certain sellers to 
collect sales and use taxes; and for other 
related purposes. 

This bill is essentially the same as the 
one which I introduced in August 1969, 
on behalf of myself and 17 other Mem- 
bers and it is an improved version of bills 
intended to accomplish the same result 
which I introduced in February 1969, and 
April 1967. My remarks made at the time 
of introduction of these previous bills are 
generally applicable now. However, as I 
shall show in the course of my present 
remarks, the States have made further 
substantial progress in attaining uni- 
formity in taxation of multistate tax- 
payers, progress which I hope the Con- 
gress will encourage be continued 
through the congressional support as 
embodied in this bill. 

The bill seeks congressional consent 
for State compacts which would achieve 
certain enumerated purposes. Basically, 
those purposes would be to facilitate pro- 
per determination of State and local tax 
liability, to promote uniformity or com- 
patibility of State tax systems, to facili- 
tate the multistate taxpayer’s conveni- 
ence and compliance regarding taxing 
procedures, and to avoid duplication of 
taxation. 

In addition, the bill would give the 
States congressional consent to estab- 
lish appropriate agencies for. administra- 
tion and research. 

The compact with which the bill is 
concerned is the multistate tax com- 
pact, and it has been enacted by 22 
States. In one of these States, the com- 
pact is made subject to the express con- 
sent of Congress. This enactment by 21 
States is to be contrasted with the enact- 
ment by only 16 States in February of 
1969 and by only four States in April of 
1967. It is expected that some additional 
large industrial States will enact the 
compact this year and the outlook is good 
that at least six more will do so next year: 
These new members are expected to be 
drawn from the 12 States which are pres- 
ently participating in commission activ- 
ities as associate members upon the re- 
quest of their respective Governors. The 
phenomenal success with which the 
States have been able to join in this co- 
operative effort, and all in just a period 
of 4 years, is unmatched in all the his- 
tory of enactment of uniform State laws. 

The multistate tax compact has for 
its basic objectives the provision of solu- 
tions and additional facilities for dealing 
with tax problems of multistate busi- 
nesses. More important in the long run, 
the compact establishes mechanisms for 
meeting multistate tax problems on a 
continuing basis and for solving future 
problems as they arise. The compact 
deals most immediately with income, 
capital stock, gross receipts, and sales 
and use taxation. It provides, also, for 
certain study, recommendatory, and 
service features that may be applied to 
other State and local taxes as well. 

One of the principal measures for im- 
provements—that is, simplification of 
taxpayer compliance and the elimina- 
tion of the possibility of double taxa- 
tion—in the income tax field is the Uni- 
form Division of Income for Tax Pur- 
poses Act. The compact would permit any 
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multistate taxpayer, at his option, to em- 
ploy the Uniform Act for allocations and 
apportionments involving party States or 
their subdivisions. Each party State could 
retain its existing division of income-pro- 
visions but would be required to make the 
Uniform Act available to any taxpayer 
wishing to use it. Consequently, any tax- 
payer could obtain the benefits of multi- 
jurisdictional uniformity whenever he 
might want it. The Uniform Act has been 
adopted in 27 of the 43 corporate income 
tax States as well as the District of 
Columbia, either through adoption of the 
compact or through adoption of the Uni- 
form Act alone. In addition, five States 
which do not yet have a net income tax 
have adopted the Uniform Act which will 
be effective upon enaction of a State in- 
come tax, making a total of 33 enactions 
of the Uniform Act. This is to be con- 
trasted with the 16 States which had 
adopted the Uniform Act in April of 1967. 

The compact also provides for an arbi- 
tration procedure for the settlement of 
such disputes as may arise. Taxpayers 
would have the choice of either using the 
arbitration procedure or pursuing a judi- 
cial remedy. 

The compact further aids uniformity 
by providing for the making of advisory 
administrative rules and regulations ap- 
plicable to any uniform provisions of 
State laws. 

A- number of reforms already adopted 
widely would be made universal among 
the party States by the compact. For ex- 
ample, credits for sales taxes paid to 
other jurisdictions, provision for a small 
taxpayer to elect to pay a tax on gross 
sales in lieu of net income, and relief of 
vendors from collection of sales or use 
taxes upon good faith acceptance of an 
exemption certificate would be assured. 

The matter of efficiency of tax audits 
with concomitant convenience to tax- 
payers, long has been a subject of inter- 
est. The compact would make single 
audits possible on a multistate basis, in 
those States choosing to become parties 
to a cooperative audit article. 

While many of the compact’s provi- 
sions would be self-executing, some would 
require the conduct of research informa- 
tional and implementing activities. For 
these purposes, the compact would es- 
tablish a multistate tax commission 
composed of representatives of the party 
States having responsibility in multi- 
state tax matters. Although this inter- 
state administrative agency is new in 
the tax field, there are already a number 
of interstate administrative agencies, 
some with many years of successful op- 
eration. The Port of New York Author- 
ity which now operates and manages a 
billion and a half dollars worth of trans- 
portation and related public works is the 
oldest example. It is now 46 years old. 
Multistate commissions with large num- 
bers of member States are to be found 
in the fields of education, natural re- 
source developments and management, 
and pollution control. Several compacts 
have a membership of all or almost all 
the States. These include the interstate 
compact for the supervision of parolees 
and probationers, the interstate compact 
on. juveniles, and the interstate compact 
on mental health. Accordingly, there is 
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a considerable body of experience for a 
multistate tax compact and its com- 
mission to draw upon, 

The multistate tax compact is a re- 
sponsible answer of the States to the 
shortcomings of State tax laws as they 
affect multistate businesses. It is intended 
to assure equitable treatment of tax- 
payers, facilitate their compliance with 
tax laws, and provide means of avoiding 
or settling multistate tax disputes while 
preserving intact the taxing jurisdiction 
of the States and local governments. 

I recognize that, after hearings by the 
appropriate committee, improvements or 
modifications in the bill may be found 
to be desirable. But, no matter what the 
final form of consent legislation may be, 
I feel that Congress should give support 
and encouragement to the States’ efforts 
to solve the problems of taxation of 
multistate businesses through the com- 
pact approach. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Record immediately following my 
remarks along with information pro- 
vided me by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1883 

A bill to permit a compact between the sev- 
eral States relating to taxation of multi- 
state taxpayers; to provide a formula for 
taxing multistate taxpayers for States not 
entering into this compact; to require 
certain sellers to collect sales and use 
taxes; and for other related purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
oe be cited as the “Interstate Taxation 

TITLE I—CONSENT TO ENTER INTO 

COMPACT 

Sec. 101. (a) Congress consents to any two 
or more States of the United States to 
negotiate and enter into the Multistate Tax 
Compact, which is substantially as follows: 

“MULTISTATE TAX COMPACT 
“ARTICLE I 
“PURPOSES 

“The purposes of this compact are to: 

“1, Facilitate proper determination of 
State and local tax liability of multistate 
taxpayers, including the equitable appor- 
tionment of tax bases and settlement of 
apportionment disputes. 

“2. Promote uniformity or compatibility 
in significant components of tax systems. 

“3. Facilitate taxpayer convenience and 
compliance in the filing of tax returns and 
in other phases of tax administration. 

“4, Avoid duplicative taxation. 

“ARTICLE II. DEFINITIONS 

“As used in this compact: 

“1. ‘State’ means a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any Territory 
or Possession of the United States. 

“2. ‘Subdivision’ means any governmental 
unit or special district of a State. 

“3. ‘Taxpayer’ means any corporation, part- 
nership, firm, association, governmental unit 
or agency or person acting as a business 
entity in more than one State. 

“4. ‘Income tax’ means a tax imposed on 
or measured by net income including any 
tax imposed on or measured by an amount 
arrived at by deducting expenses from gross 
income, one or more forms of which ex- 
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penses are not specifically and directly related 
to particular transactions. 

“5. ‘Capital stock tax’ means a tax meas- 
ured in any way by the capital of a corpo- 
ration considered in its entirety. 

“6. ‘Gross receipts tax’ means a tax, other 
than a sales tax, which is imposed on or 
measured by the gross volume of business, in 
terms of gross receipts or in other terms, and 
in the determination of which no deduction 
is allowed which would constitute the tax on 
income tax. 

“7, ‘Sales tax’ means a tax imposed with 
respect to the transfer for a consideration 
of ownership, possession or custody of tan- 
gible personal property or the rendering of 
services measured by the price of the tan- 
ible personal property transferred or services 
rendered and which is required by State or 
local law to be separately stated from the 
sales price by the seller, or which is custom- 
arily separately stated from the sales price, 
but does not include a tax imposed exclusive- 
ly on the sale of a specifically identified com- 
modity or article or class of commodities or 
articles. 

“8. ‘Use tax’ means a nonrecurring tax, 
other than a sales tax, which (a) is im- 
posed on or with respect to the exercise or 
enjoyment of any right or power over tan- 
gible personal property incident to the own- 
ership, possession or custody of that prop- 
erty or the leasing of that property from 
another including any consumption, keeping, 
retention, or other use of tangible personal 
property and (b) is complementary to a sales 
tax. 

“9. ‘Taxt means an income tax, capital 
stock tax, gross receipts tax, sales tax, use 
tax, and any other tax which has a multi- 
state impact, except that the provisions of 
Articles III, IV and B of this compact shall 
apply only to the taxes specifically designated 
therein and the provisions of Article IX of 
this compact shall apply only in respect to 
determinations pursuant to Article IV. 
“ARTICLE III. ELEMENTS oF INCOME Tax Laws 

“TAXPAYER OPTION, STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


“1, Any taxpayer subject. to an income 
tax whose income is subject to apportion- 
ment and allocation for tax purposes pur- 
suant to the laws of a party State or pursuant 
to the laws of subdivisions in two or more 
party States may elect to apportion and al- 
locate his income in the manner provided 
by the laws of such State or by the laws of 
such States and subdivisions without refer- 
ence to this compact, or may elect to appor- 
tion and allocate in accordance with Article 
IV. This election for any tax year may be 
made in all party States or subdivisions 
thereof or in any one or more of the party 
States or subdivisions thereof without ref- 
erence to the election made in the others, For 
the purposes of this paragraph, taxes imposed 
by subdivisions shall be considered separately 
from State taxes and the apportionment and 
allocation also may be applied to the entire 
tax base, In no instance wherein Article IV 
is employed for all subdivisions of a State 
may the sum of all apportionments and al- 
locations to subdivisions within a State be 
greater than the apportionment and alloca- 
tion that would be assignable to that State 
if the apportionment or allocation were be- 
ing made with respect to a State income 
tax. 

“TAXPAYER OPTION, SHORT Form 


“2. Each party State or any subdivision 
thereof which imposes an income tax shall 
provide by law that any taxpayer required 
to file a return, whose only activities within 
the taxing jurisdiction consist of sales and 
do not include owning or renting real estate 
or tangible personal property, and whose 
dollar volume of gross sales made during the 
tax year within the State or subdivision, as 
the case may be, is not in excess of $100,000 
may elect to report and pay any tax due on 
the basis of a percentage of such volume, and 
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shall adopt rates which shall produce a tax 
which reasonably approximates the tax other- 
wise due, The Multistate Tax Commission, 
not more than once in five years, may adjust 
the $100,000 figure in order to reflect such 
changes as may occur in the real value of 
the dollar, and such adjusted figure, upon 
adoption by the Commission, shall replace 
the $100,000 figure specifically provided here- 
in. Each party State and subdivision thereof 
may make the same election available to 
taxpayers additional to those specified in this 
paragraph. 
“COVERAGE 

“3. Nothing in this Article relates to the 
reporting or payment of any tax other than 
an income tax. 

“ARTICLE IV, Division or INCOME 


“1, As used in this Article, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires: 

“(a) ‘Business income’ means income aris- 
ing from transactions and activity in the 
regular course of the taxpayer's trade or busi- 
hess and includes income from tangible and 
intangible property if the acquisition, man- 
agement, and disposition of the property 
constitute integral parts of the taxpayer’s 

ar trade or business operations. 

“(b) ‘Commercial domicile’ means the 
principal place from which the trade or busi- 
ness of the taxpayer is directed or managed. 

“(c) ‘Compensation’ means wages, salaries, 
commissions and any other form of renu- 
meration paid to employees for personal 
services. 

“(d) ‘Financial organization’ means any 
bank, trust company, savings bank, indus- 
trial bank, land bank, safe deposit company, 
private banker, savings and loan association, 
credit union, cooperative bank, smal] loan 
company, sales finance company, investment 
company, or any type of insurance company. 

“(e) “‘Nonbusiness income’ means all in- 
come other than business income. 

“(f) ‘Public utility’ means any business 
entity (1) which owns or operates any plant, 
equipment, property, franchise, or license for 
the transmission of communications, trans- 
portation of goods or persons, except by pipe 
line, or the production, transmission, sale, 
delivery, or furnishing of electricity, water 
or steam; and (2) whose rates of charges for 
goods or services have been established or 
approved by a Federal, State or local govern- 
ment or governmental agency. 

“(g) ‘Sales’ means all gross receipts of the 
taxpayer not allocated under paragraphs of 
this Article. 

“(h) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any Territory or 
Possession of the United States, and any for- 
eign country or political subdivision thereof. 

“(1) “This State’ means the State in which 
the relevant tax return is filed or, in the case 
of application of this Article to the appor- 
tionment and allocation of income for local 
tax purposes, the subdivision or local taxing 
district in which the relevant tax return is 
filed, 

“2. Any taxpayer having income from busi- 
ness activity which is taxable both within 
and without this State, other than activity 
as a financial organization or public utility 
or the rendering of purely personal services 
by an individual, shall allocate and apportion 
his net income as provided in this Article. If 
a taxpayer has income from business activity 
as a public utility but derives the greater 
percentage of his income from activities sub- 
ject to this Article, the taxpayer may elect 
to allocate and apportion his entire net in- 
come as provided in this Article. 

“3. For purposes of allocation and appor- 
tionment of income under this Article, a 
taxpayer is taxable in another State if (1) 
in that State he is subject to a net income 
tax, a franchise tax measured by net income, 
a franchise tax for the privilege of doing 
business, or a corporate stock tax, or (2) that 
State has jurisdiction to subject the taxpayer 
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to a net income tax regardless of whether, 
in fact, the State does or does not. 

“4. Rents and royalties from real or tån- 
gible personal property, capital gains, in- 
terest, dividends or patent or copyright 
royalties, to the extent that they coustitute 
nonbusiness income, shall be allocated as 
provided in paragraphs 5 through 8 of this 
Article. 

"5. (a) Net rents and royalties from real 
property located in this State are allocable 
to this State. 

“(b) Net rents and royalties from tangible 
personal property are allocable to this State: 
(1) if and to the extent that the property is 
utilized in this State, or (2) in their entirety 
if the taxpayer's commercial domicile is in 
this State and the taxpayer is not organized 
under the laws of or taxable in the State in 
which the property is utilized. 

“(c) The extent of utilization of tangible 
personal property in a State is determined 
by multiplying the rents and royalties by a 
fraction, the numerator of which is the num- 
ber of days of physical location of the prop- 
erty in the State during the rental or royalty 
period in the taxable year and the denomina- 
tor of which is the number of days of physical 
location of the property everywhere during 
all rental or royalty perlods in the taxabie 
year. If the physical location of the property 
during the rental: or royalty period is un- 
known or unascertainable by the taxpayer, 
tangible personal property is utilized in the 
State in which the property was located at 
the time the rental or royalty payer obtained 
possession, 

“6, (a) Capital gains and losses from sales 
of real property located in this State ure 
allocable to this State. 

“(b) Capital gains and losses from sales 
of tangible personal property are allocable 
to this State if (1) the property had a situs 
in this State at the time of the sale, or (2) 
the taxpayer’s commercial domicile is in this 
State and the taxpayer is not taxable in the 
State in which the property had a situs, 

“(c) Capital gains and losses from sales of 
intangible personal property are allocable to 
this State if the taxpayer’s commercia] domi- 
cile is in this State. 

“7, Interest and dividends are allocable to 
this State if the taxpayer's commercial domi- 
cile is in this State. 

“8. (a) Patent and copyright royalties are 
allocable to this State: (1) if and to the 
extent that the patent or copyright is utilized 
by the payer in this State, or (2) if and 
to the extent that the patent or copyright is 
utilized by the payer in a State in which 
the taxpayer is not taxable and the taxpayer's. 
commercial domicile is in this State. 

“(b) A patent is utilized in a State to the 
extent that it is employed in production, 
fabrication, manufacturing, or other proc- 
essing in the State or to the extent that a 
patented product is produced in the State. 
If the basis of receipts from patent royalties; 
does not permit allocation to States or if 
the accounting procedures do not refiect 
States of utilization, the patent is utilized in 
the State in which the taxpayer's commercial! 
domicile is located, 

“(c) A copyright is utilized in a State to 
the extent that printing or other publication. 
originates in the State. If the basis of re- 
ceipts from copyright royalties does not per- 
mit allocation to States or if the accounting 
procedures do not reflect States of utiliza- 
tion, the copyright is utilized in the State in 
which the taxpayer’s commercial domicile is 
located. 

“9. All business income shall be appor- 
tioned to this State by multiplying the in- 
come by a fraction, the numerator of which 
is the property factor plus the payroll factor 
plus the sales factor, and the denominator 
of which is three. 

“10. The property factor is a fraction, the 
numerator of which is the average value of 
the taxpayer’s real and tangible personal 
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property owned or rented and used in this 
State during the tax period and the denomi- 
nator of which is the average value of all the 
taxpayer's real and tangible personal prop- 
erty owned or rented and used during the tax 
period. 

“11. Property owned by the taxpayer is 
valued at its original cost. Property rented 
by the taxpayer is valued at eight times the 
net annual rental rate. Net annual rental 
rate is the annual rental rate paid by the 
taxpayer less any annual rental rate received 
by the taxpayer from subrentals. 

“12. The average value of property shall be 
determined by averaging the values at the 
beginning and ending of the tax period but 
the tax administrator may require the aver- 
aging of monthly values during the tax 
period if reasonably required to reflect prop- 
erly the average value of the taxpayer’s prop- 
erty. 

43, The payroll factor is a fraction, the 
numerator of which is the total amount paid 
in this State during the tax period by the 
taxpayer for compensation and the denomi- 
nator of which is the total compensation 
paid everywhere during the tax period. 

“14, Compensation is paid in this State if: 

“(a) the individual’s service is performed 
entirely within the State; 

“(b) the individual's service is performed 
both within and without the State, but the 
service performed without the State is inci- 
dental to the individual’s service within the 
State; or 

“(c) some of the service is performed in 
the State and (1) the base of operations or, 
if there is no base of operations, the place 
from which the service is directed or con- 
trolled is in the State, or (2) the base of op- 
erations or the place from which the service 
is directed or controlled is not in any State in 
which some part of the service is performed, 
but the individual's resident is in this State. 

“15. The sales factor is a fraction, the 
numerator of which is the total sales of the 
taxpayer in this State during the tax period, 
and the denominator of which is the total 
sales of the taxpayer everywhere during the 
tax period. 

“16. Sales of tangible personal property are 
in this State if: 

“(a) the property is delivered or shipped to 
a purchaser, other than the United States 
Government, within this State regardless of 
the f.o.b. point or other conditions of the 
sale; or 

“(b) the property is shipped from an 
office, store, warehouse, factory, or other 
place of storage in this State and (1) the 
purchaser is the United States Government 
or (2) the taxpayer is not taxable in the 
State of the purchaser. 

“17. Sales, other than sales of tangible 
personal property, are in this State if: 

“(a) the income-producing activity is per- 
formed in this State; or 

“(b) the income-producing activity is per- 
formed both in and outside this State and a 
greater proportion of the income-producing 
activity is performed in this State than in 
any other State, based on costs of perform- 
ance. 

“18. If the allocation and apportionment 
provisions of this Article do not fairly rep- 
resent the extent of the taxpayer’s business 
activity in this State, the taxpayer may peti- 
tion for or the tax administrator may require, 
in respect to all or any part of the taxpayer's 
business activity, if reasonable: 

“(a) separate accounting; 

“(b) the exclusion of any one or more of 
the factors; 

“(c) the inclusion of one or more addi- 
tional factors which will fairly represent the 
taxpayer’s business activity in this State; or 

“(d) the employment of any other method 
to effectuate an equitable allocation and ap- 
portionment of the taxpayer's income. 
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“ARTICLE V. ELEMENTS OF SALES AND USE 
Tax Laws 


“TAX CREDIT 


“1, Each purchaser liable for a use tax on 
tangible personal property shall be entitled 
to full credit for the combined amount or 
amounts of legally imposed sales or use taxes 
paid by him with respect to the same prop- 
erty to another State and any subdivision 
thereof. The credit shall be applied first 
against the amount of any use tax due the 
State, and any unused portion of the credit 
shall then be applied against the amount of 
any use tax due a subdivision, 

“EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES, VENDORS MAY RELY 


“2. Whenever a vendor receives and accepts 
in good faith from a purchaser a resale or 
other exemption certificate or other written 
evidence of exemption authorized by the ap- 
propriate State or subdivision taxing au- 
thority, the vendor shall be relieved of liabil- 
ity for a sales or use tax with respect to the 
transaction. 


“ARTICLE VI. THE CoMMISSION 
“ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


“1. (a) The Multistate Tax Commission is 
hereby established. It shall be composed of 
one ‘member’ from each party State who 
shall be the head of the State agency charged 
with the administration of the types of taxes 
to which this compact applies. If there is 
more than one such agency the State shall 
provide by law for the selection of the Com- 
mission member from the heads of the rele- 
vant agencies. State law may provide that a 
member of the Commission be represented 
by an alternate but only if there is on file 
with the Commission written notification 
of the designation and identity of the alter- 
nate. The Attorney General of each party 
State or his designee, or other counsel if the 
laws of the party State specifically provide, 
shall be entitled to attend the meetings of 
the Commission, but shall not vote, Such At- 
torneys General, designees, or other counsel 
Shall receive all notices of meetings required 
under paragraph 1(e) of this Article. 

“(b) Each party State shall provide by law 
for the selection of representatives from its 
subdivisions affected by this compact to 
consult with the Commission member from 
that State. 

“(c) Each member shall be entitled to one 
vote. The Commission shall not act unless a 
majority of the members are present, and no 
action shall be binding unless approved by 
a major'ty of the total number of members. 

“(d) The Commission shall adopt an 
official eal to be used as it may provide. 

“(e) The Commission shall hold an annual 
meeting and such other regular meetings as 
its bylaws may provide and such special 
meetings as its Executive Committee may 
determine. The Commission bylaws shall 
specify the dates of the annual and any 
other regular meetings, and shall provide for 
the giving of notice of annual, regular and 
special meetings. Notices of special meetings 
shall include the reasons therefor and an 
agenda of the items to be considered. 

“(f) The Commission shall elect annually, 
from among its members, a Chairman, a 
Vice Chairman and a Treasurer. The Com- 
mission shall appoint an Executive Director 
who shall serye at its pleasure, and it shall 
fix his duties and compensation. The Ex- 
ecutive Director shall be Secretary of the 
Commission. The Commission shall make 
provision for the bonding of such of its of- 
ficers and employees as it may deem ap- 
propriate. 

“(g) Irrespective of the civil service, per- 
sonnel or other merit system laws of any 
party State, the Executive Director shall 
appoint or discharge such personnel as may 
be necessary for the performance of the 
functions of the Commission and shall fix 
their duties and compensation. The Commis- 
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sion bylaws shall provide for personnel poli- 
cies and programs. 

“(h) The Commission may borrow, accept 
or contract for the services of personnel 
from any State, the United States, or any 
other governmental entity. 

“(i) The Commission may accept for any 
of its purposes and functions any and all 
donations and grants of money, equipment, 
supplies, materials and services, conditional 
or otherwise, from any governmental entity, 
and may utilize and dispose of the same. 

“(j) The Commission may establish one 
or more offices for the transacting of its 
business. 

“(k) The Commission shall adopt bylaws 
for the conduct of its business. The Commis- 
sion shall publish its bylaws in convenient 
form, and shall file a copy of the bylaws and 
any amendments thereto with the appro- 
priate agency or officer in each of the party 
States. 

“(1) The Commission annually shall make 
to the Governor and legislature of each 
party State a report covering its activities 
for the preceding year. Any donation or 
grant accepted by the Commission or sery- 
ices borrowed shall be reported in the annual 
report of the Commission, and shall include 
the nature, amount and conditions, if any, 
of the donation, gift, grant or services bor- 
rowed and the identity of the donor or 
lender. The Commission may make addi- 
tional reports as it may deem desirable. 


“COMMITTEES 


“2. (a) To assist in the conduct of its 
business when the full Commission is not 
meeting, the Commission shall have an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of seven members, in- 
cluding the Chairman, Vice Chairman, Treas- 
urer and four other members elected an- 
nually by the Commission. The Executive 
Committee, subject to the provisions of this 
compact and consistent with the policies of 
the Commission, shall function as provided 
in the bylaws of the Commission. 

“(b) The Commission may establish ad- 
visory and technical committees, member- 
ship on which may include private persons 
and public officials, in furthering any of its 
activities. Such committees may consider any 
matter of concern to the Commission, in- 
cluding problems of special interest to any 
party State and problems dealing with par- 
ticular types of taxes. 

“(c) The Commission may establish such 
additional committees as its bylaws may 
provide. 

“POWERS 


“3. In addition to powers conferred else- 
where in this compact, the Commission shall 
have power to: 

“(a) Study State and local tax systems and 
particular types of State and local taxes. 

“(b) Develop and recommend proposals 
for an increase in uniformity or compati- 
bility of State and local tax laws with a view 
toward encouraging the simplification and 
improvement of State and local tax law 
and administration. 

“(c) Compile and publish information as 
in its Judgment would assist the party States 
in implementation of the compact and tax- 
payers in complying with State and local 
tax laws. 

“(d) Do all things necessary and inciden- 
tal to the administration of its functions 
pursuant to this compact. 

“FINANCE 

“4. (a) The Commission shall submit to 
the Governor or designated officer or officers 
of each party State a budget of its estimated 
expenditures for such period as may be re- 
quired by the laws of that State for presenta- 
tion to the legislature thereof. 

“(b) Each of the Commission’s budgets 
of estimated expenditures shall contain spe- 
cific recommendations of the amounts to be 
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appropriated by each of the party States. 
The total amount of appropriations requested 
under any such budget shall be apportioned 
among the party States as follows: one-tenth 
in equal shares; and the remainder in pro- 
portion to the amount of revenue collected 
by each party State and its subdivisions 
from income taxes, capital stock taxes, gross 
receipts taxes, sales and use taxes. In deter- 
mining such amounts, the Commission shall 
employ such available public sources of in- 
formation as, in its judgment, present the 
most equitable and accurate comparisons 
among the party States. Each of the Com- 
mission's budgets of estimated expenditures 
and requests for appropriations shall indi- 
cate the sources used in obtaining informa- 
tion employed in applying the formula con- 
tained in this paragraph. 

“(c) The Commission shall not pledge the 
credit of any party State. The Commission 
may meet any of its obligations in whole or 
in part with funds available to it under 
paragraph 1(1i) of this Article: provided that 
the Commission takes specific action setting 
aside such funds prior to incurring any ob- 
ligation to be met in whole or in part in 
such manner. Except where the Commission 
makes use of funds available to it under 
paragraph 1(i), the Commission shall not 
incur any obligation prior to the allotment 
of funds by the party States adequate to 
meet the same. 

“(d) The Commission shall keep accurate 
account of all receipts and disbursements. 
The receipts and disbursements of the Com- 
mission shall be subject to the audit and 
accounting procedures established under its 
bylaws. All receipts and disbursements of 
funds handled by the Commission shall be 
audited yearly by a certified or licensed pub- 
lic accountant and the report of the audit 
shall be included in and become part of the 
annual report of the Commission. 

“(e) The accounts of the Commission shall 
be open at any reasonable time for inspec- 
tion by duly constituted officers of the party 
States and by any persons authorized by the 
Commission, 

“(f) Nothing contained in this Article 
shall be construed to prevent Commission 
compliance with laws relating to audit or in- 
spection of accounts by or on behalf of any 
government contributing to the support of 
the Commission. 


“ARTICLE VII. UNIFORM REGULATIONS AND 
FORMS 


“1. Whenever any two or more party States, 
or subdivisions of party States, have uni- 
form or similar provisions of law relating to 
an income tax, capital stock tax, gross re- 
ceipts tax, sales or use tax, the Commission 
may adopt uniform regulations for any phase 
of the administration of such law, including 
assertion of jurisdiction to tax, or prescrib- 
ing uniform tax forms. The Commission may 
also act with respect to the provisions of 
Article IV of this compact. 

“2. Prior to the adoption of any regula- 
tion, the Commission shall: 

“(a) As provided in its bylaws, hold at 
least one public hearing on due notice to 
all affected party States and subdivisions 
thereof and to all taxpayers and other per- 
sons who have made timely request of the 
Commission for advance notice of its regula- 
tion-making proceedings. 

“(b) Afford all affected party States and 
subdivisions and interested persons an oppor- 
tunity to submit relevant written data and 
views, which shall be considered fully by the 
Commission. 

“3. The Commission shall submit any reg- 
ulations adopted by it to the appropriate offi- 
cials of all party States and subdivisions to 
which they might apply. Each such State 
and subdivision shall consider any such reg- 
ulation for adoption in accordance with its 
own laws and procedures. 
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“ARTICLE VIII. INTERSTATE AUDITS 


“1. This Article shall be in force only in 
those party States that specifically provide 
therefor by statute. 

“2. Any party State or subdivision thereof 
desiring to make or participate in an audit 
of any accounts, books, papers, records or 
other documents may request the Commis- 
sion to perform the audit on its behalf. In 
responding to the request, the Commission 
shall have access to and may examine, at any 
reasonable time, such accounts, books, papers, 
records, and other documents and any rele- 
vant property or stock of merchandise. The 
Commission may enter into agreements with 
party States or their subdivisions for assist- 
ance in performance of the audit. The Com- 
mission shall make charges, to be paid by the 
State or local government or governments 
for which it performs the service, for any 
audits performed by it in order to reimburse 
itself for the actual costs incurred in making 
the audit. 

“3. The Commission may require the at- 
tendance of any person within the State 
where it is conducting an audit or part 
thereof at a time and place fixed by it within 
such State for the purpose of giving testi- 
mony with respect to any account, book, 
paper, document, other record, property or 
stock of merchandise being examined in con- 
nection with the audit. If the person is not 
within the jurisdiction, he may be required 
to attend for such purpose at any time and 
place fixed by the Commission within the 
State of which he is a resident: provided 
that such State has adopted this Article. 

“4. The Commission may apply to any 
court having power to issue compulsory proc- 
ess for orders in aid of its powers and re- 
sponsibilities pursuant to this Article and 
any and all such courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue such orders. Failure of any per- 
son to obey any such order shall be punish- 
able as contempt of the issuing court, If the 
party or subject matter on account of which 
the Commission seeks an order is within the 
jurisdiction of the court to which applica- 
tion is made, such application may be to a 
court in the State or subdivision on behalf 
of which the audit is being made or a court 
in the State in which the object of the order 
being sought is situated. The provisions of 
this paragraph apply only to courts in a 
State that has adopted this Article. 

“5. The Commission may decline to per- 
form any audit requested if it finds that 
its available personnel or other resources are 
insufficient for the purpose or that, in the 
terms requested, the audit is impracticable 
of satisfactory performance. If the Commis- 
sion, on the basis of its experience, has rea- 
son to believe that an audit of a particular 
taxpayer, either at a particular time or on a 
particular schedule, would be of interest to a 
number of party States or their subdivisions, 
it may offer to make the audit or audits, the 
offer to be contingent on sufficient partici- 
pation therein as determined by the Com- 
mission. 

“6. Information obtained by any audit 
pursuant to this Article shall be confidential 
and available only for tax purposes to party 
States, their subdivisions of the United 
States. Availability of information shall be 
in accordance with the laws of the States or 
subdivisions on whose account the Commis- 
sion performs the audit, and only through 
the appropriate agencies or officers of such 
States or subdivisions. Nothing in this Ar- 
ticle shall be construed to require any tax- 
payer to keep records for any period not 
otherwise required by law. 

“7, Other arrangements made or author- 
ized pursuant to law for cooperative audit 
by or on behalf of the party States or any 
of their subdivisions are not superseded or 
invalidated by this Article. 

“8, In no event shall the Commission 
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make any charge against a taxpayer for an 
audit. 

“9, As used in this Article, “tax,” in addi- 
tion to the meaning ascribed to it in Article 
II, means any tax or license fee imposed in 
whole or in part for revenue purposes. 


“ARTICLE IX. ARBITRATION 


“1. Whenever the Commission finds a need 
for settling disputes concerning apportion- 
ments and allocations by arbitration, it may 
adopt a regulation placing this Article in 
effect, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article VII. 

“2. The Commission shall select and main- 
tain an Arbitration Panel composed of offi- 
cers and employees of State and local gov- 
ernments and private persons who shall be 
knowledgeable and experienced in matters 
of tax law and administration. 

“3. Whenever a taxpayer who has elected 
to employ Article IV, or whenever the laws 
of the party State or subdivision thereof are 
substantially identical with the relevant pro- 
visions of Article IV, the taxpayer, by writ- 
ten notice to the Commission and to each 
party State or subdivision thereof that would 
be affected, may secure arbitration of an ap- 
portionment or allocation, if he is dissatis- 
fied with the final administrative deter- 
mination of the tax agency of the State or 
subdivision with respect thereto on the 
ground that it would subject him to double 
or multiple taxation by two or more party 
States or subdivisions thereof. Each party 
State and subdivision thereof hereby con- 
sents to the arbitration as provided herein, 
and agrees to be bound thereby. 

“4, The Arbitration Board shall be com- 
posed of one person selected by the taxpayer, 
one by the agency or agencies involved, and 
one member of the Commission's Arbitration 
Panel, If the agencies involved are unable to 
agree on the person to be selected by them, 
such person shall be selected by lot from the 
total membership of the Arbitration Panel, 
The two persons selected for the Board in 
the manner provided by the foregoing pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall jointly select 
the third member of the Board. If they are 
unable to agree on the selection, the third 
member shall be selected by lot from among 
the total membership of the Arbitration 
Panel. No member of a Board selected by lot 
shall be qualified to serve if he is an officer 
or employee or is otherwise affiliated with 
any party to the arbitration proceeding. Res- 
idence within the jurisdiction of a party to 
the arbitration proceeding shall not consti- 
tute affiliation within the meaning of this 
paragraph. 

“5, The Board may sit in any State or sub- 
division party to the proceeding, in the State 
of the taxpayer’s incorporation, residence or 
domicile, in any State where the taxpayer 
does business, or in any place that it finds 
most appropriate for gaining access to evi- 
dence relevant to the matter before it. 

“6, The Board shall give due notice of the 
times and places of its hearings. The parties 
shall be entitled to be heard, to present evi- 
dence, and to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses. The Board shall have power to ad- 
minister oaths, take testimony, subpoena and 
require the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of accounts, books, papers, rec- 
ords, and other documents, and issue com- 
missions to take testimony. Subpoenas may 
be signed by any member of the Board. In 
ease of failure to obey a subpoena, and upon 
application by the Board, any judge of a 
court of competent jurisdiction of the State 
in which the Board is sitting or in which the 
person to whom the subpoena is directed 
may be found may make an order requiring 
compliance with the subpoena, and the court 
may punish failure to obey the order as a 
contempt. The provisions of this paragraph 
apply only in States that have adopted this 
Article. 
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“8. Unless the parties otherwise agree the 
expenses and other costs of the arbitration 
shall be assessed and allocated among the 
parties by the Board in such manner as it 
may determine. The Commission shall fix 
a schedule of compensation for members of 
Arbitration Boards and of other allowable ex- 
penses and costs. No officer or employee of a 
State or local government who serves as a 
member of a Board shall be entitled to com- 
pensation therefor unless he is required on 
account of his service to forego the regular 
compensation attaching to his public em- 
ployment, but any such Board members shall 
be entitled to expenses. 

“9. The Board shall determine the dis- 
puted apportionment or allocation and any 
matters necessary thereto. The determina- 
tions of the Board shall be final for purposes 
of making the apportionment or allocation, 
but for no other purpose. 

“10. The Board shall file with the Com- 
mission and with each tax agency represented 
in the proceeding, the determination of tr 
Board; the Board’s written statement of its 
reasons therefor; the record of the Board’s 
proceedings; and any other documents re- 
quired by the arbitration rules of the Com- 
mission to be tiled. 

“11. The Commission shall publish the de- 
terminations of Boards together with the 
statements of the reasons therefor. 

“12. The Commission shall adopt and pub- 
lish rules of procedure and practice and 
shall file a copy of such rules and of any 
amendment thereto with the appropriate 
agency or officers in each of the party States. 

“13. Nothing. contained herein shall pre- 
vent at any time a written compromise of 
any matter or matters in dispute, if other- 
wise lawful, by the parties to the arbitration 
proceedings. 

“ARTICLE X. ENTRY INTO FORCE AND 
WITHDRAWAL 


“1. This compact shall enter into force 
when enacted into law by any seven States. 


Thereafter, this compact shall become effec- 
tive as to any other State upon its enactment 
thereof. The Commission shall arrange for 
notification of all party States . whenever 
there is a new enactment of the compact. 

“2. Any party State may withdraw from 
this compact by enacting a statute repealing 
the same. No withdrawal shall affect any li- 
ability already incurred by or chargeable to 
a party State prior to the time of such with- 
drawal. 

“3. No proceeding commenced before an 
Arbitration Board prior to the withdrawal of 
a State and to which the withdrawing State 
or any subdivision thereof a party shall be 
discontinued or terminated by the with- 
drawal, nor shall the Board thereby lose juris- 
diction over any of the parties to the pro- 
ceeding necessary to make a binding deter- 
mination therein. 

“ARTICLE XI. EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS AND 

JURISDICTION 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to: 

“(a) Affect the power of any State or sub- 
division thereof to fix rates of taxation, ex- 
cept that a party State shall be obligated to 
implement Article III 2 of this compact. 

“(b) Apply to any tax or fixed fee imposed 
for the registration of a motor vehicle or any 
tax on motor fuel, other than a sales tax: 
provided that the definition of ‘tax’ in Article 
VIII 9 may apply for the purposes of that 
Article and the Commission’s powers of study 
and recommendation pursuant to Article VI 
3 may apply. 

“(c) Withdraw or limit the jurisdiction of 
any State or local court or administrative 
officer or body with respect to any person, 
corporation or other entity or subject mat- 
ter, except to the extent that such jurisdic- 
tion is expressly conferred by or pursuant 
to this compact upon another agency or 
body. 
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“(d) Supersede or limit the jurisdiction 
of any court of the United States. 


“ARTICLE XII. CONSTRUCTION AND SEVERABILITY 


“This compact shall be liberally construed 
So as to effectuate the purposes thereof. The 
provisions of this compact shall be severable 
and if any phrase, clause, sentence, or pro- 
vision of this compact is declared to be con- 
trary to the Constitution of any State or of 
the United States or the applicability there- 
of to any government, agency, person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of this compact and the appli- 
cability thereof to any government, agency, 
person or circumstance shall not be affected 
thereby. If this compact shall be held con- 
trary to the constitution of any State partici- 
pating therein, the compact shall remain in 
full force and effect as to the remaining 
party States and in full force and effect as 
to the State affected as to all severable 
matters.” 


TITLE U—OPTIONAL THREE FACTOR 
FORMULA FOR THE DIVISION OF IN- 
COME OF MULTISTATE TAXPAYERS 
WITH RESPECT TO STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXES ON OR MEASURED BY NET IN- 
COME 
Sec. 201. As used in titles II, III, and IV— 
(1) “Business income” means arising from 

transactions and activity in the regular 
course of the taxpayer’s trade or business 
and includes income from tangible and in- 
tangible property if the acquisition man- 
agement, and disposition of the property 
constitute integral parts of the taxpayer's 
regular trade or business operations- 

(2) “Capital stock tax” means a tax meas- 
ured in any way by the capital of a corpora- 
tion considered in its entirety. 

(3) “Commercial domicile’ means the 
principal place from which the trade or busi- 
ness of the taxpayer is directed or managed. 

(4) “Compensation” means wages, salaries, 
commissions and any other form of remu- 
neration paid to employees for personal 
services. 

(5) “Financial organization" means any 
bank, trust company, savings bank, indus- 
trial bank, land bank, safe deposit company, 
private banker, savings and loan association, 
credit union, cooperative bank, small loan 
company, sales finance company, investment 
company, or any type of insurance company. 

(6) “Gross receipts tax” means a tax, other 
than a sales tax, which is imposed on or 
measured by the gross volume of business, in 
terms of gross receipts or in other terms, and 
in the determination of which no deduction 
is allowed which would constitute the tax on 
income tax. 

(T) “Income tax” or “Net income tax” 
means a tax imposed on or measured by net 
income including any tax imposed on or 
measured by an amount arrived at by de- 
ducting expenses from gross income, one or 
more forms of which expenses are not spe- 
cifically and directly related to particular 
transactions. 

(8) “Nonbusiness income” means all in- 
come other than business income. 

(9) “Public utility” means any business 
entity (1) which owns or operates any plant, 
equipment, property, franchise, or license for 
the transmission of communications, trans- 
portation of goods or persons, except by pipe- 
line, or the production, transmission, sale, 
delivery, or furnishing of electricity, water, 
or steam; and (2) whose rates of charges for 
goods or services have been established or 
approved by a Federal, State, or loca] govern- 
ment or governmental agency. 

(10) “Sales” means all gross receipts of 
the taxpayer not allocated under title II. 

(11) “Sales tax” means a tax imposed with 
respect to the transfer for a consideration of 
ownership, possession, or custody of tangible 
personal property or the rendering of services 
measured by the price of the tangible per- 
sonal property transferred or services rendered 
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ana which is required by State or local law 
to be separately stated from the sales price 
by the seller, or which is customarily sepa- 
rately stated from the sales price, but does 
not include a tax imposed exclusively on the 
sale of a specifically identified commodity or 
article or class of commodities or articles. 

(1) “State” means a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any territory 
or possession of the United States. 

(13) “Subdivision” means any governmen- 
tal unit or special district of a State. 

(14) “Tax” means an income tax, capital 
stock tax, gross receipts tax, sales tax, use 
tax, and any other tax which has a multi- 
state impact. 

(15) “Taxpayer” means any corporation, 
partnership, firm, association, governmental 
unit or agency or person acting as a busi- 
ness entity in more than one State. 

(16) “Use tax” means a nonrecurring tax, 
other than a sales tax, which (a) is imposed 
on or with respect to the exercise or enjoy- 
ment of any right or power over tangible 
personal property incident to the ownership, 
possession, or custody of that property or 
the leasing of that property from another 
including any consumption, keeping, reten- 
tion, or other use of tangible personal prop- 
erty and (b) is complementary to a sales 
tax. 
(17) “Household deliveries” means deliy- 
eries of goods by a seller in a State or politi- 
cal subdivision, otherwise than by mail or 
by a common carrier, to the dwelling places 
of his purchasers located in the State or 
subdivision, 

Sec. 202. This title shall apply in any State 
which has not entered into the Multistate 
Tax Compact, as described in title I, before 
July 1, 1971. 

Sec. 203. This title shall be so construed 
as to effectuate its general purpose to make 
uniform the rules governing division of in- 
come for taxpayers subject to taxes on or 
measured by net income in more than one 
State and political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 204. Any taxpayer having business in- 
come from business activity which is taxable 
in more than one State, other than activity 
as a financial organization or public utility 
or the rendering of purely personal services 
by an individual may allocate and apportion 
his net income as provided in this title for 
purposes of a tax on or measured by net 
income. If a taxpayer has income from busi- 
ness activity as a public utility but derives 
the greater percentage of his income from 
activities subject to this title, the taxpayer 
may elect to allocate and apportion his en- 
tire net income as provided in this title. 

Sec. 205. For purposes of allocation and 
apportionment of income under this Act, a 
taxpayer is taxable in more than one State 
if (1) in more than one State he is subject 
to a net income tax, a franchise measured by 
net income, a franchise tax for the privilege 
of doing business, or a corporate stock tax, 
or (2) any other State has jurisdiction to 
subject the taxpayer to a net income tax 
regardless of whether, in fact, the State does 
or does not. 

Sec. 206. Rents and royalties from real or 
tangible personal property, capital gains, 
interest, dividends, or patent or copyright 
royalties, to the extent. that they constitute 
non-business income, shall be allocated as 
provided in sections 207 through 210 of this 
Act. 

Sec, 207. (a) Net rents and royalties from 
real property located in a State are allocable 
to that State. 

(b) Net rents and royalties from tangible 
personal property are allocable to a State: 
(1) if and to the extent the property is 
utilized in that State or (2) in their en- 
tirety if the taxpayer’s commercial domicile 
is in that State and the taxpayer is not 
organized under the laws of or taxable in the 
State in which the property is utilized. 
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(c) The extent of utilization of tangible 
personal property in a State is determined 
by multiplying the rents and royalties by a 
fraction, the numerator of which is the num- 
ber of days of physical location of the prop- 
erty in a State during the rental or royalty 
period in the taxable year and the denomi- 
nator of which is the number of days of 
physical location of the property everywhere 
during all rental or royalty periods in the 
taxable year. If the physical lecation of the 
property during the rental or royalty period 
is unknown or unascertainable by the tax- 
payer, tangible personal property is utilized 
in the State in which the property was lo- 
cated at the time the rental or royalty payer 
obtained possession. 

Sec. 208. (a) Capital gains and losses from 
Sales of real property located in a State are 
allocable to that State. 

(b) Capital gains and losses from sales of 
tangible personal property are allocable to 
a State if— 

(1) the property had a situs in that State 
at the time of the sale, or 

(2) the taxpayer's commercial domicile is 
in that State and the taxpayer is not taxable 
in the State in which the property had a 
situs. 

(c) Capital gains and losses from sales of 
intangible personal property are allocable to 
the State of the taxpayer’s commercial dom- 
icile. 

Sec, 209. Interest and dividends are allo- 
cable to a State if the taxpayer’s commercial 
domicile is in that State. 

Sec. 210. (a) Patent and copyright royal- 
ties are allocable to a State— 

(1) if and to the extent the patent or 
copyright is utilized by the payer in that 
State, or 

(2) if and to the extent the patent or 
copyright is utilized by the payer in a State 
in which the taxpayer is not taxable and 
the taxpayer’s commercial domicile is in that 
State. 

(b) A patent is utilized in a State to the 
extent that it is employed in production, 
fabrication, manufacturing or other process- 
ing in the State or to the extent that a 
patented product is produced in the State. 
If the basis of receipts from patent royalties 
does not permit allocation to States or if 
the accounting procedures do not refiect 
States of utilization, the patent is utilized 
in the State in which the taxpayer's com- 
mercial domicile is located. 

(c) A copyright is utilized in a State to 
the extent that printing or other publica- 
tion originates in the State. If the basis of 
receipts from copyright royalties does not 
permit allocation to States or if the account- 
ing procedures do not reflect States of utili- 
zation, the copyright is utilized in the State 
in which the taxpayer’s commercial domicile 
is located. 

Sec. 211. All business income shall be ap- 
portioned to a State by multiplying the in- 
come by a fraction, the numerator of which 
is the property factor plus the payroll fac- 
tor plus the sales factor, and the denomina- 
tor of which is three. 

Src. 212. The property factor is a fraction, 
the numerator of which is the average value 
of the taxpayer’s real and tangible personal 
property owned or rented and used in that 
State during the tax period and the denomi- 
nator of which is the average value of all 
the taxpayer’s real and tangible personal 
property owned or rented and used during 
the tax period. 

Sec. 213. Property owned by the taxpayer is 
valued at its original cost. Property rented 
by the taxpayer is valued at eight times the 
net annual rental rate, Net annual rental rate 
is the annual rental rate paid by the tax- 
payer less any annual rate received by the 
taxpayer from subrentais. 

Sec. 214. The average value of property 
shall be determined by averaging the values 
at the beginning and ending of the tax pe- 
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riod but the State tax administrator may re- 
quire the averaging of monthly values during 
the tax period if reasonably required to re- 
flect properly the average value of the tax- 
payer’s property. 

Sec. 215. The payroll factor is a fraction, 
the numerator of which is the total amount 
paid in a State during the tax period by the 
taxpayer for compensation, and the denomi- 
nator of which is the total compensation 
paid everywhere during the tax period. 

Sec, 216. Compensation is paid in a State 
w— 

(a) the individual’s service is performed 
entirely within the State; or 

(b) the individual's service is performed 
both within and without the State, but the 
service performed without the State is inci- 
dental to the individual's services within the 
State; or 

(c) some of the service is performed in 
the State and (1) the base of operations or, 
if there is no base of operations, the place 
from which the service is directed or con- 
trolled is in the State, or (2) the base of 
operations or the place from which the serv- 
ice is directed or controlled is not in any 
State in which some part of the service is 
performed, but the individual’s residence is 
in the State. 

Sec. 217. The sales factor is a fraction, the 
numerator of which is the total sales of the 
taxpayer in a State during the tax period, 
and the denominator of which is the total 
sales of the taxpayer everywhere during the 
tax period. 

Sec. 218, Sales of tangible personal prop- 
erty are in a State if— 

(a) the property is delivered or shipped to 
a purchaser, other than the United States 
Government, within the State regardless of 
the fee on board point or other conditions of 
the sale; or 

(b) the property is shipped from an office, 
store, warehouse, factory, or other place of 
storage in the State and (1) the purchaser 
is the United States Government or (2) the 
taxpayer is not taxable in the State of the 
purchaser. 

Sec. 219. Sales, other than sales of tan- 
gible personal property, are in a State if— 

(a) the income-producing activity is per- 
formed in the State; or 

(b) the income-producing activity is per- 
formed both in and outside the State, and a 
greater proportion of the income-producing 
activity is performed in the State than in 
any other State, based on costs of perform- 
ance, 

Sec. 220. Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this title if the allocation and 
apportionment provisions of this title do not 
fairly represent the extent of the taxpayer's 
business activity in a State the taxpayer, in 
respect to all or any part of his business 
activity, may petition for if reasonable— 

(a) separate accounting; and 

(b) the exclusion of any one or more of 
the factors; and 

(c) the inclusion of one or more additional 
factors which will fairly represent the tax- 
payer’s business activity in the State; and 

(d) the employment of any other method 
to effectuate an equitable allocation and ap- 
portionment of the taxpayer’s income. 

LOCAL TAXES 


Sec. 221, The maximum percentage of net 
income (or capital) of a taxpayer attribut- 
able to a political subdivision for tax pur- 
poses shall be determined under this title in 
the same manner as though the political sub- 
division were a State. 

TITLE WI—JURISDICTION TO REQUIRE 
SELLER TO COLLECT SALES AND USE 
TAXES 
Sec. 301. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

visions of this Act, a State or political sub- 

division thereof may impose a sales or use 
tax or require the collection of a sales or use 
tax with respect to an interstate sale of per- 
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sonal property for delivery to a consumer in 

the State or political subdivision if the seller 

regularly makes household deliveries in the 

State or poltical subdivision. 

TITLE IV—PLACE IN WHICH CONGRES- 
SIONAL SALARIES ARE SUBJECT TO 
STATE AND LOCAL INCOME TAXES 
Sec. 401. Upon the enactment of the Act, 

the congressional salary of a Member of Con- 

gress shall be subject to State and local taxes 
measured by income only in the congres- 
sional district and State which he represents. 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1971. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MaGNusON: In accordance 
with a request from George Kinnear of the 
Department of Revenue, State of Washing- 
ton, we have updated the statement relative 
to the proposed Interstate Taxation Act (S. 
2804—91st Congress). 

You may find the enclosed statement 
helpful in reintroducing the bill to create a 
Multistate Tax Commission to deal with the 
issue of State taxation of multistate firms. 

We appreciate your past interest in this 
matter and we look forward to cooperating 
with you in seeking to mitigate the inter- 
governmental tensions that have arisen over 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. R. MacDovaatt, 
Executive Director. 


STATE TAXATION OF MULTISTATE FIRMS 


In the interest of preserving and perfect- 
ing the power of State and local government 
to apply their taxes to business firms that 
operate in more than one State, the Council 
of State Governments and the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations co- 
operatively developed draft legislation for 


enactment by the Congress. The draft bill, 
the Interstate Taxation Act, consists of four 
titles in all, three of which would implement 
recommendations of the INTERGOV Com- 
mission with respect to State taxation of 
multistate firms as indicated in the attached 
statement of August 1966 setting forth its 
positions on this problem. 

Specifically, Title I of the bill grants Con- 
gressional consent to a Multistate Tax Com- 
pact and sets forth the full text of the Com- 
pact. The Compact was developed in 1966 
under the auspices of the Council of State 
Governments to encourage equity in the tax 
treatment of multistate firms and to counter 
the threat of Federal action in this field. 
The Compact offers multistate firms the 
option of using the three-factor income ap- 
portionment formula worked out by the 
National Conference of Commissioners of 
Uniform State Laws more than a decade ago. 
To apportion income among States under 
the three-factor NCCUSL formula, a multi- 
state firm calculates (a) the part of its 
property within the taxing State, (b) the 
share of its payroll disbursed within the 
State and lastly, (c) the percentage of its 
sales that occurs within the State’s bound- 
aries. The firm’s income attributable to 
the State is its total income times the aver- 
age of the three factors. The formula en- 
joys strong State support; it is now in effect 
in 26 of the 43 States that impose corporate 
income taxes. 

The Compact also establishes a Multistate 
Tax Commission, whose function is to study 
State and local tax systems and recommend 
ways to simplify the various systems and 
make them uniform. For member States, 
upon their request, it also may perform 
audits of the accounts of corporations doing 
business in several States. And, lastly, it 
may arrange arbitration of taxpayer disputes 
with member States or their subdivisions. 
Twenty States now have enacted the Com- 
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pact into law. Fifteen other States cooperate 
as Associate Members of the Multistate Com- 
pact Commission. 

Title II provides that all States that have 
not adopted the Multistate Tax Compact by 
July 1, 1971 must offer multistate firms the 
option. of using the three-factor NCCUSL 
formula in determining the share of their 
income that is subject to taxation by a State. 

Title IM authorizes States to require the 
collection of sales or use taxes by out-of- 
State vendors who regularly make household 
deliveries within the State. This Title has 
the effect of reversing the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in Miller Bros. vs. Maryland, 

Title IV provides that Congressional sal- 
aries are subject to income taxes only in the 
State and district which a member of Con- 
gress represents. This Title is responsive to a 
recommendation of the National Association 
of Attorneys General, an affiliate of the 
Council of State Governments. With respect 
to Title IV it should be noted that the 
Advisory Commission recommends that 
States avoid double taxation of personal in- 
come by granting taxpayers a credit against 
their tax liability for any income taxes paid 
to another jurisdiction on income earned in 
that jurisdiction rather than by exempting 
such income from taxation. 

A STATEMENT COVERING THE ADVISORY COM- 

MISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS ON STATE 

‘TAXATION OF MULTISTATE FIRMS 


In the view of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, the basic issue 
posed by State taxation of multistate firms in 
both the income and sales tax fields is a 
reconciliation and balancing of two compet- 
ing national objectives: 

1. The economic objective of facilitating 
the free flow of commerce among the States 
by minimizing State tax impediments to in- 
terstate business operations through the 
exercise of some degree of Federal control 
and regulation; and 

2. The political objective embraced in the 
concept of federalism with its emphasis on 
decentralized political decision-making and 
a large degree of State autonomy in tax 


policy. 

In the Commission’s judgment, these con- 
flicting objectives (unimpeded commerce and 
federalism) are equally important and must 
be reconciled with appropriate recognition 
of both, without needless sacrifice of either. 

Accelerating trends in business activity 


and State/local finances place increasing 
urgency on the reconciliation of these con- 
flicting objectives. The economy is becoming 
progressively more interdependent and a ris- 
ing share of business activity involves firms 
operating across State lines, making them 
even more sensitive to diversities in State 
and local tax practices. Simultaneously, State 
and local expenditures are rising at nearly 
twice the rate of national economic growth 
and the attendant revenue pressures are 
obliging State and local governments to in- 
crease taxing levels. In their efforts to both 
maximize revenues and attract new busi- 
nesses, they are understandably reaching out 
for out-of-state firms doing business within 
their boundaries. 
CORPORATION INCOME TAX ISSUE 


The 38 State corporate income taxes now 
imposed produce approximately $2 billion 
annually.t Payments by multistate firms ac- 
count for approximately 60 percent of this 
total. In the corporation income area, the 
Commission identified three basic issues re- 
quiring resolution: 

1. What are the proper limits of State ju- 
risdiction to tax the net income of multistate 
firms? 


2 Note: The Bureau of the Census reported 
43 States imposing corporate income taxes 
in 1970. The revenue from this source in 
1970 was approximately $3.7 billion. 
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2. What rules should the States use to 
divide up the income of the multistate firms 
who fall within their respective taxing juris- 
dictions? 

3. To what extent, if any, does the admin- 
istration of these rules require Federal ad- 
ministrative surveillance? 

The Commission considered a variety of 
alternative policy positions in the light of 
the two controlling economic and political 
objectives. An extreme centralization position 
would optimize the economic objectives of 
unimpeded interstate commerce by calling 
for Federal monopoly of this revenue source, 
At the other extreme, maximum decentrali- 
zation would optimize the federalism objec- 
tive by opposing any Federal regulation of 
State corporation income tax practices. 

The Commission rejects the more extreme 
centralizing positions in the absence of per- 
suasive evidence that State and local tax 
practices are in fact burdening interstate 
operations unduly. The Commission also re- 
jects the more extreme decentralization posi- 
tions in the light of evidence that State and 
local tax practices do represent a burden of 
sufficient magnitude and potential difficulty 
to warrant a measure of congressional regu- 
lation. 

While viewpoints on the proper limits of 
State jurisdiction to tax interstate firms vary 
widely, the physical presence guidelines pre- 
scribed by Congress in 1959 (P.L. 86-272) 
have done much to stabilize this issue. There- 
fore, the Commission recommends against 
any change at this time in jurisdictional 
guidelines set forth in P.L. 86-272. 

On the apportionment issue, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the Congress man- 
date the employment of the three-factor for- 
mula (property, payroll, and sales), devel- 
oped nearly ten years ago by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, both to govern the reporting of 
income by multistate firms and to serve as & 
limit on the percentage of their income that 
may be taxed by a State. The Commission 
recommends also that the Congress not 
abridge the States’ freedom to offer inter- 
state firms alternative methods for deter- 
mining their taxable income so long as these 
alternatives do not result in the taxability of 
a larger share of such firms’ incomes than 
would be taxable under the uniform three- 
factor formula. 

With respect to the administrative issue, 
the Commission rejects the idea of Federal 
surveillance over the operation of the uni- 
form apportionment formula. It recommends 
instead that the Governors develop machin- 
ery, possibly through an interstate compact, 
to insure that the apportionment formula is 
consistently interpreted by all the States and 
to resolve such competing tax claims as may 
arise. 

The text of the Commission recommen- 
dation reads as follows: * 

The Commission concludes that State 
income taxation of interstate firms in a 
manner compatible with the free flow of 
interstate commerce requires standardized 
jurisdictional and apportionment limitations 
to maximize taxpayer certainty and mini- 
mize compliance reporting burdens. While 
viewpoints on the proper limits of State tax- 
ing jurisdiction over interstate firms vary 
widely, the guidelines prescribed by P.L. 
86-272 have in large measure stabilized this 
issue. 

Congressional aciion, however, is required 
to regularize and limit State practices with 
respect to the apportionment of income of 
interstate firms. The Commission believes 
that these apportionment limitations can be 
formulated so as to preserve the States’ lati- 
tude for shaping their tax practices to 


2 Secretary Robert ©. Weaver, State Sena- 
tor C. George DeStefano, and Mrs. Adelaide 
Walters dissented. 
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accord with their respective policy objec- 
tives. Therefore, the Commission recom- 
mends to the Congress that it prescribe 
State use of the three-factor property, pay- 
roll, and sales apportionment formula devel- 
oped by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws (updated 
to reflect experience since its original pro- 
mulgation in 1957) to govern the reporting 
of income by multistate firms and to serve 
as a limitation on the percentage of their 
income that may be taxed by a State. Such 
action will allow each State to determine its 
own tax policies and to offer alternative 
methods for determining the taxable income 
of interstate businesses, but will place a 
ceiling on the amount of income that is 
taxed by any State. Congressional action 
along these lines will obviate the need for 
Federal administrative surveillance of State 
tax practices. 

Since interpretations of the formula will 
be required and some interstate disputes are 
likely to arise, the Commission recommends 
to the Governors Conference that the States 
proceed expeditiously to develop machinery, 
possibly through an interstate compact, for 
handling competing State tax claims. 

In the Commission’s view, this approach 
reconciles the competing economic and poli- 
tical objectives. It would ease substantially 
the compliance burdens of interstate firms 
and protect them from malapportionment 
possibilities, without abridging unduly the 
States’ freedom to shape their income tax 
policies so as to promote their own economic 
development objectives. Moreover, the three- 
factor NCCUSL apportionment formula pro- 
posed for nationwide promulgation by the 
Congress, already enjoys strong State sup- 
port. 

SALES TAX ISSUE 

Forty-two States, the District of Columbia, 
and some 2300 local governments (located 
for the most part in three States) now levy 
sales and use taxes producing about $9 bil- 
lion a year.* While the revenue contribution 
of interstate as opposed to local sales can- 
not be determined with precision, there is 
widespread agreement that the lion’s share 
of sales tax collections comes from strictly 
local (interstate) transactions. Most of the 
problems in this area can therefore be han- 
dled by the States themselves. 

The Commission concludes that States 
should act to safeguard the fairness and pro- 
ductivity of sales and use taxes and ease 
compliance obligations of (out-of-state) 
vendors. The Commission recommends 
therefore that States: * 

1, Credit their taxpayers for sales and use 
taxes paid to other States; 

2. Eliminate charges for audit of multi- 
state firms; and 

3. Exchange audit and other information 
with one another. 

The Commission further recommends that 
States collaborate in developing a program 
for facilitating the collection of use taxes 
on commodities purchased from out-of-state 
vendors excluded under present practice. 
This recommendation is designed to bring 
about concerted State action to solve the 
tax evasion problem posed by mail order 
business. 

There remains, however, a need for Con- 
gress to assist the States in one trouble- 
some but integral aspect of sales taxation. A 
Supreme Court decision (Miller Bros. Co. 
v. Maryland) presently denies States the 
right to impose the use tax against the out- 


*Note: The Bureau of the Census reports 
45 States imposing the general sales tax. The 
revenue produced in 1970 was approximately 
$14.1 billion. 

* Note: By October 1969 all but four States 
had fully implemented Recommendations 
No. 1, and all States had carried out Rec- 
ommendations 2 and 3. 
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of-state vendor if his physical presence with- 
in the jurisdiction is limited to the delivery 
of merchandise to households within the 
State. In the interest of fortifying the States’ 
ability to accord equal tax treatment to all 
purchasers within their borders, the Com- 
mission recommends that: 

Congress explicitly authorize States and 
localities to require use tax collection by 
out-of-state vendors regularly delivering 
taxable items to households within the tax- 
ing jurisdiction. 

In the view of the Commission, the legis- 
lative measures here proposed for the Con- 

and the States will optimize the na- 
tional objectives calling for both the free 
flow of commerce and a viable role for the 
States in our federal systems. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 1883, 
THE INTERSTATE TAXATION ACT 
TITLE I 

Title I grants Congressional consent to any 
two or more States to enter the Multistate 
Tax Compact, and sets forth the full text of 
the Compact. 

Article I of the Compact lists its purposes: 
(1) to facilitate determination of State and 
local tax liability of multistate taxpayers in- 
cluding equitable apportionment of tax 
bases and settlement of disputes; (2) to pro- 
mote uniformity of tax systems; and (3) to 
facilitate taxpayer convenience in tax ad- 
ministration. 

Article II defines terms used in the Com- 

act. 

à Article III permits multistate taxpayers to 
choose between the uniform three-factor in- 
come apportionment formula outlined in 
Article IV and any other apportionment 
formula offered by a State. Article III also 
directs that taxes imposed by subdivisions be 
considered separately from State taxes, and 
requires that the total tax base allocable for 
purposes of local taxation be no greater than 
the total tax base allocable for taxation by 
the State. Article III further specifies that 
States by law provide taxpayers whose only 
State activities consist of sales, and whose 
dollar volume of sale is $100,000 or less with 
an optional short form for reporting liability 
which produces a tax reasonably approxi- 
mating the tax otherwise due. 

Article IV spells out division of income 
rules using the Uniform Division of Income 
for Tax Purposes Act developed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. This article defines terms 
and indentifies taxpayers subject to taxation 
under its provisions. The article specifies the 
conditions under which a taxpayer would 
be taxable in another State and therefore 
entitled to use the division of income rules, 
Subsections describe the types of income di- 
rectly allocable to a State; rents and royal- 
ties from real or tangible personal property, 
capital gains, interest, dividends, and patent 
or copyright royalties. Other subsections 
specify the basis for apportioning the in- 
come not directly allocable to a State. One 
final subsection provides that taxpayers may 
petition the administrator to deviate from 
the uniform rules where their application 
does not fairly represent the extent of the 
taxpayer’s activities in the State. 

Article V entitles taxpayers to claim credit 
for the full amount of sales or use taxes 
paid on the same property to another State 
or subdivision, It also relieves vendors of 
liability to collect sales and use taxes where 
they accept in good faith from a purchaser 
& resale or other exemption certificate au- 
thorized by a State or local taxing authority. 

Article VI establishes the Multistate Tax 
Commission and describes its organization, 
management, and powers. 

Article VII specifies the circumstances in 


which the Commission may adopt uniform 
CXVII——-961—Part 12 
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regulations for administering the compact 
including changing the rules for the uni- 
form division of income contained in Article 
Iv. 
Article VIII allows the Commission at the 
option of party States to make audits for 
them of taxpayer accounts and specifics the 
authority of the Commission in performing 
such audits which must be conducted with- 
out charge to the taxpayer. 

Article IX provides for the settlement of 
disputes over apportionments and allocation 
by arbitration. The article establishes 
grounds for a taxpayer request for arbitra- 
tion and spells out the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the selection of an Arbitration 
Board and in the conduct of the proceedings. 
The article sets out the powers and duties of 
the Board and the method of paying the costs 
of its operation and requires the Com- 
mission to adopt and publish rules of pro- 
cedure and practice for such hearings. The 
article further requires that the Commis- 
sion publish the Board’s determination, to- 
gether with the reasons. 

Article X provides that the Compact enter 
into force on enactment by seven States, 
and specifies that any State may withdraw 
by statutory action but not be relieved of 
any liability incurred prior to the with- 
drawal. 

Article XI disclaims any effect by the 
Compact on the sovereign powers of the 
State in setting tax rates, in asserting ju- 
risdiction for tax purposes, or in superseding 
or limiting the jurisdiction of any U.S. Court. 

Article XII describes the method of con- 
struing the compact and preserves the sev- 
erability of other parts of the compact should 
one part be invalidated by the courts. 


TITLE II 


Title II offers to taxpayers in States which 
do not adopt the Multistate Tax Compact, 
the option of using the NCCUSL three-factor 
formula as an alternative to any other State 
division of income rules. 

Section 201 defines 
in the Title. 

Section 202 makes the Title apply in any 
State which has not entered into the Multi- 
state Tax Compact by July 1, 1971. 

Section 203 states the purposes of the 
Title: to make uniform the rules governing 
division of income for taxpayers subject to 
tax on, or measured by, net income in more 
than one State and political subdivision 
thereof. 

Section 204 permits any multistate tax- 
payer (excepting a financial organization, 
a public utility, or a renderer of purely per- 
sonal services) to allocate his income as 
provided in this Title for purposes of in- 
come taxation. It permits a taxpayer who 
derives the greater percentage of his income 
from activities subject to this Title, and the 
lesser from activity as a public utility, to 
allocate and apportion his entire net income 
as provided in this Title. 

Sections 205 through 220 duplicate provi- 
sions of Title I (the Multistate Tax Compact) 
with respect to the division of income rules. 

Section 221 requires the use of the same 
methods of allocation of net taxpayer in- 
come for a political subdivision as for a 
State. 


various terms used 


TITLE IN 
This Title permits a State or locality to im- 
pose a sales or use tax, or require its collec- 
tion, with respect to interstate sales of per- 
sonal property for delivery in the State if 
the seller regularly makes household de- 
liveries in that State or subdivision (re- 
versing Miller Bros. Vs. Maryland). 


TITLE iv 


This Title provides that Congressional sal- 
aries are subject to State and local taxes 
measured by income only in the districts and 
States which the members represent. 
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By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 1885. A bill to require periodical fi- 
nancial disclosure by officers and certain 
employees of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations; 
and 

S. 1886. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending title 28, United 
States Code, to broaden and clarify the 
grounds for judicial disqualification, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE JUDICIAL DISQUALIFICA-~ 
TION ACT OF 1971 AND THE OMNIBUS DISCLO- 
SURE ACT 
Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in recent 

times the Senate has been involved in 

difficult and troubling controversies over 
the qualifications of Supreme Court 

Justices. These difficult and unfortunate 

disputes are now behind us, and I for one 

see no purpose to be served by a lengthy 
post mortem. 

But I hope we have learned a valuable 
lesson in ethics in the course of these 
debates. And I believe we have estab- 
lished new standards of conduct for all 
public officials. Today I introduce legis- 
lation designed to write these lessons, 
these higher standards into the law of 
the land. 

The legislation is based upon these 
three conclusions I reached in the course 
of our recent debates, three principles 
which should govern any major reform 
of the standards of ethics required of 
public officials. 

First, the standards of judicial conduct 
demanded by the American people have 
improved substantially in recent times. 
Some Federal judges, intentionally iso- 
lated from the need to face the voters, 
have not been consistent in adhering to 
this new, more rigorous, sense of pro- 
priety. Particularly where financial in- 
terests are involved, we need a major re- 
vision in our statutory provisions govern- 
ing judicial disqualification. 

I do not suggest that the great ma- 
jority of our Federal judges overlook the 
need to exercise infinite care in exercis- 
ing financial and judicial responsibility. 
Most of our judges lean over backward 
to try to avoid not only impropriety, but 
also the appearance of impropriety. 

Second, even more important than ar- 
ticulating standards of conduct is the 
need to assure an effective check on offi- 
cial impropriety. No mechanism better 
provides for personal awareness and self- 
policing, no mechanism offers the public 
more evidence of the impartiality of ju- 
dicial action, than complete public dis- 
closure of financial interests and activi- 
ties. 

Third, such measures must not be lim- 
ited to Federal judges alone. All of us 
who do the public’s business—judicial, 
legislative, and executive—must also rec- 
ognize the public’s legitimate interest in 
our possible financial conflicts. 

It is not only difficult, it is patently 
unfair for us to suggest that one indi- 
vidual, one branch of the Government, 
or one group of individuals be given mi- 
nute scrutiny, while others need not live 
up to the same standards. 

Out of these principles, I have formu- 
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lated two bills which T introduce today: 
the Judicial Disqualification Act of 1971 
and the Omnibus Disclosure Act. These 
bills arë similar “to legislation I intro- 
duced late in the last''Congress. They 
have been refined and improved ‘as a 
result of the thoughtful comments I have 
received from experts in the area. 

THE JUDICIAL DISQUALIFICATION ACT OF 1971 

The Judicial Disqualification Act 
amends sections 455 and 144 of title 28 
of the United States Code. Both of these 
revisions reflect the testimony of John 
Frank, one of our foremost authorities on 
judicial disqualification, at the hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
They were drafted and revised with the 
continuing advice and invaluable assist- 
ance of Mr. Frank. 

The draft revisions, and last year’s bill, 
were circulated to a number of distin- 
guished lawyers, judges, and professors 
across the country: Many thoughtful and 
interesting responses were received and 
a number of these suggestions have been 
incorporated in the proposed legislation. 

There are a number of defects in sec- 
tion 455. The central provisions of section 
455 require a judge to disqualify him- 
self in any case in which he has a “sub- 
stantial interest.” Those are the crucial 
words, “substantial interest.” 

Unfortunately the words “substantial 
interest” have at least three interpreta- 
tions in the Federal courts. In the major- 
ity of circuits any pecuniary interest re- 
quires disqualification. But the fifth cir- 
cuit, and apparently the eighth circuit as 
well, has interpreted the statute to mean 
that a judge may sit regardless of inter- 
est, unless the decision will have a sig- 
nificant effect upon the value of the 
judge’s interest. And the fourth circuit 
interprets the statute as permitting “dis- 
closure and waiver,” in which the judge 
discloses his interest in the case and may 
hear it if the parties waive their objec- 
tion. Such waivers are often made be- 
cause counsel dare not jeopardize their 
relationship with a judge’ before whom 
they appear regularly by seeming to 
question his impartiality. 

A further problem with section 455 is 
that although judges are prohibited from 
sitting in cases where they have been of 
counsel, or witness, or where they are 
related to a party or counsel, the statute 
fails to remind the judges of their ob- 
ligation ‘to “avoid the appearance of 
impropriety” as required by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Canons of Judicial 
Ethics, Canon 4. 

REVISION OF SECTION 455 

The Judicial Disqualification Act 
which I have introduced today is in- 
tended to correct many of these prob- 
lems. The proposed revision of section 
455 eliminates the “substantial interest” 
language and clarifies the type of in- 
terest requiring disqualification. The 
rule is clear and simple. The bill pre- 
cludes participation by a judge in a case 
if he holds any stock—even a single 
share—a corporate party, or any cor- 
poration substantially related to a cor- 
porate party. It also precludes sitting if 
the judge is a director or holds any oth- 
er office in such a corporation. 

The bill deliberately avoids any resort 
to the device of disclosure and waiver, 
and imposes mandatory disqualification 
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in cases where the provisions of the stat- 
ute are met. The revision also requires 
the judge to disqualify for appearance of 
impropriety, thereby codifying the re- 
quirement of canon 4,. Finally, the bill 
relaxes the so-called duty to sit in.cases 
where the judge is not disqualified by the 
provisions of the statute, and gives him 
fair latitude to disqualify himself in oth- 
er instances where “in his opinion, it 
would be improper for him to sit.” 

This revision of section 455 would be 
very similar to. the judicial disqualifica- 
tion standards recently recommended in 
the interim report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct 
of the American Bar Association. This 
very distinguished group, chaired by the 
Honorable Roger Traynor, former chief 
justice of the California Supreme Court, 
believed that: 

A judge should disqualify himself in any 
proceeding in his court in which he knows 
or should know that he, individually or as a 
fiduciary, or any member of his family re- 
siding in his household, has an interest in 
the matter in controversy or the affairs of a 
party to the proceeding. 


An “interest” according to their stand- 
ard would include any legal or equita- 
ble interest, no matter how small, in a 
party or thing involved in the litigation 
or any directorial or active participation 
in any organization involved in the liti- 
gation. 

REVISION OF SECTION 144 

The other major provision covered by 
the Judicial Disqualification Act is sec- 
tion 144 of title 28, dealing with disqual- 
ification for bias or prejudice. When a 
motion to disqualify for prejudice or bias 
is made, a party is often dismayed to 
learn that under section 144 the judge 
himself determines whether the allega- 
tions are sufficient. Surely litigants who 
believe that they cannot get a fair trial 
before a particular Judge should not have 
a convince the very same judge of his 

jas. 

This result disturbs me because it con- 
tributes to the lack of confidence in our 
courts. This lack of confidence does not, 
in my opinion, reflect some basic defect 
in our political system or our judicial 
procedures. The.problem is not so much 
one of fundamental injustice as the ap- 
pearance of injustice. No statute creates 
more distrust than does the section 144 
procedure for disquelification for prej- 
udice. 

One possible change in -section 144 
would require some other judge to rule 
on the question of a trial judge’s alleged 
bias. However, this still puts undue pres- 
sure on counsel, and it ignores the pos- 
sibility of embarrassment and tension 
created when one man must rule on the 
impartiality of his colleague—and often, 
his friend. 

The Judicial Disqualification Act of 
1971 takes a different approach to 
changing section 144. It would create a 
right in a litigant to one peremptory 
challenge of a trial judge assigned to 
hear his case, adopting a disqualification 
provision now employed in California 
and a number of other States. Under 
such a provision a judge is disqualified 
upon the filing of an affidavit alleging 
bias or prejudice and signed by the party 
or by his lawyer. The disqualified judge 
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is left with no option except to deter- 
mine whether the application has been 
timely made. The affidavit must be filed 
before any discretionary matter has been 
presented to the judge. Each side is re- 
stricted to one challenge, in order to 
avoid abuse in cases where one of the 
parties simply wants to create delays or 
to avoid trial altogether. 

Mr. President, the other major piece 
of legislation I introduce today is the 
Omnibus Disclosure Act. This bill is 
based in large part upon the recently 
published study entitled “Congress and 
the Public Trust,” the report of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York’s Special Committee on Congres- 
sional Ethics. The executive director of 
the committee, and the author of its re- 
port, is James C. Kirby, Jr., a former 
chief counsel of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments and 
now dean of the Ohio State University 
Law School. The bill also draws upon the 
pioneering work in this area by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case). 

The disclosure provisions of this bill 
are based upon the premise that the 
source of all governmental power is in the 
consent of the governed. This legislation 
presumes that, if the people are supplied 
with sufficient information about their 
elected officials and appointees, the peo- 
ple themselves will fashion the most 
workable standards of conduct in the 
voting booth. 

At this time it is impossible for the 
public to gain access to this information. 
A patchwork of congressional ‘rules, ju- 
dicial conference resolution, and Execu- 
tive order compose the present financial 
disclosure laws. None. of the disclosure 
provisions are sufficiently comprehensive 
in the type of financial information. re- 
quired to be disclosed or in the individ- 
uals required to file reports. Further- 
more, none of the provisions allow for 
significant public disclosure of financial 
interests. 

The Federal judiciary is presently sub- 
ject to a resolution passed by the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States 
on March 18, 1970. This resolution re- 
treats considerably from the compre- 
hensive public disclosure adopted at the 
behest of former Chief Justice Warren 
in June of 1969. The most recent reso- 
lution requires all Federal judges, except 
Supreme Court Justices, to file a con- 
fidential financial disclosure report with 
a special committee of the Judicial Con- 
ference, the conference of their circuit, 
and the clerk of their court. Each judge 
must disclose his total income for extra 
judicial services such as lecturing, teach- 
ing, and serving as executor of an estate. 
He must itemize sources of income and 
gifts of over $100. Each judge must also 
report whether he has knowingly par- 
ticipated in any decision in which he or 
any member of his household had a 
financial interest, or if he has engaged in 
any transaction involving securities or 
property of a party to a case pending 
before him. Finally, he must report any 
positions held in any organization 
whether or not compensation is received 
therefor. 

Members of ‘Congress are subject to 
provisions of the House and Senate rules. 
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Rule 44 of the rules of the House requires 
Members and officers of the House, their 
principal assistants, and professional 
staff members of House, committees to 
file confidential disclosure reports with 
the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct. The reports require an indi- 
vidual to disclose sources of over $5,000; 
capital gains of over $5,000 from a single 
source—other than sale of a residence; 
nongovernment reimbursements of over 
$1,000; interest and position in businesses 
from which he received $1,000 or more 
and which deal with the Government and 
are subject to its regulation; and the 
names of professional organizations with 
which he associated and which account 
for over $1,000 of his income. The House 
does provide for limited public disclosure, 
except that the amount of professional 
and service income, and the market value 
of business interests, reported under the 
act remain confidential. Furthermore, an 
individual is informed of each request to 
examine his public report. 

Members of the executive branch are 
required to file disclosure reports pursu- 
ant to Executive Order No. 11222, of May 
1965. The order applies to all Federal 
executives over GS-13. Federal executives 
are required to report basically the same 
information as Members and employees 
of the Senate, except that Federal execu- 
tives are exempt from reports of outside 
legal activity and from detailed reports 
of outside income. The Executive order 
and the civil service rules promulgated 
pursuant thereto also’ are more relaxed 
for members of the President’s staff and 
for consultants, who serve throughout 
the Government. There is no provision 
for publie disclosure. 

IMPROVEMENTS OVER EXISTING PRACTICES 

The Omnibus Disclosure Act would 
correct at least six substantial failings 
in the existing pattern of regulations. 

First, the existing provisions are com- 
pletely lacking in uniformity. My propo- 
sal would bring order to this.area. The 
Omnibus Disclosure Act requires mem- 
bers of all three branches of Government 
to file the same disclosure report with 
the Comptroller General: by May 1 of 
each year. 

Second, the existing provisions do not 
require disclosure from all who should 
be covered. For example, the House rules 
do not cover candidates. The Judicial 
Conference rules do not cover Federal 
judicial employees other than judges, nor 
do they apply to Supreme Court Justices. 
The Executive order does not cover the 
President and Vice President. The legis- 
lation I propose covers all of these in- 
dividuals, including employees of any 
branch of Government paid more than 
$18,000 per year and candidates for Con- 
gress, the Presidency, and the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

The third problem with existing provi- 
sions is that they do not require suffi- 
cient information to be presented. For 
example, the Senate rules require disclo- 
sure only of debts of over $5,000 and in- 
terests in real estate of over $10,000. The 
Omnibus Disclosure Act requires dis- 
closure of debts. of over $1,000 and 
creates no exception. for residential 
mortgages; it requires disclosure of real 
estate valued at more than $5,000 and 
goes beyond most of the existing provi- 
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sions to require disclosure of income over 
$100. The -act also requires disclosure 
of any dealing in securities and com- 
modities' or transactions in real property, 
and it requires disclosure of gifts worth 
more than $100 and any contribution to 
defray campaign and office expenses. 

Fourth, the Omnibus Disclosure Act 
would eliminate many of the loopholes in 
existing law by the use of detailed attri- 
bution rules. Under most existing provi- 
sions, an individual can receive benefits 
through some unknown third party and 
not be required to disclose. My proposal 
attributes to any individual the assets, 
liabilities, receipts, transactions, and gifts 
of persons acting on his behalf, members 
of his family, corporations of which he 
owns half the stock, and shares of part- 
nerships and trusts, depending upon his 
interest therein. 

Fifth, the Omnibus Disclosure Act, if 
enacted, would finally deal with the prob- 
lem of outside law practice by public 
servants. The act requires all individuals 
except nonincumbent candidates to list 
all law firm clients who paid more than 
$1,000 in fees. It further requires an ex- 
planation of whether the client requested 
the service of his law firm before or after 
he entered Government service. More- 
over, the individual must identify any 
administrative or judicial action in which 
the United States was a party and the 
client was represented by that firm. 
This portion of the act is modeled di- 
rectly after a recommendation of the 
Special Committee on Ethics of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York. 

Sixth, and most important of all, the 
act would require complete public dis- 
closure of all of the above information. 
No existing provision requires full dis- 
closure to the public, and in this respect 
the current law is fatally deficient. I pro- 
pose that the information required by the 
act be filed by the Comptroller General 
and made readily available to the general 
public. 

In conclusion, I believe that passage of 
this legislation would be a major step to- 
ward making our Government more ac- 
countable to the people. In’a time when 
the integrity of all of our institutions is 
under attack, we can no longer settle for 
only self-regulation, nor for the suspi- 
cions inherent in private disclosure. I 
hope the Senate will move quickly to con- 
sider and then to enact these badly 
needed reforms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent 
that the complete text of the Judicial 
Disclosure Act of 1971 and the Omnibus 
Disclosure Act be printed in the RECORD, 
together with a section-by-section sum- 
mary of each bill and a comparison of 
the provisions of the Financial Disclo- 
sure Act with existing laws and regula- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the bills and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1885 


A bill to require periodical financial dis- 
closure by officers and certain employees 
of the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Omnibus Disclosure 
Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Federal officer or employee” 
means any Member of Congress, congression- 
al employee, Federal executive officer, Fed- 
eral executive employee, candidate, Federal 
judicial officer, or Federal judicial employee. 

(2). The term “Member of Congress” means 
any Member or Member-elect of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, and each Resi- 
dent Commissioner or Resident Commission- 
er-elect of the House of Representatives. 

(3) The term “ ional .employes” 
means any individual (other than a Member 
of Congress) who is an elected officer of the 
Senate or House of Representatives or an em- 
ployee of the. Vice President, the Congress, 
either House of the Congress, or any Mem- 
ber of any committee of the Congress, and 
who receives compensation disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives at the rate of $18.- 
000 or more per annum. 

(4) The term “Federal executive officer” 
means the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, any 
civilian officer of the United States (other 
than a Federal judicial officer) appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate or serving under a re- 
cess appointment made by the President, and 
any commissioned officer of any of the Armed 
Forces serving on active duty for a period of 
more than thirty days (as such terms are de- 
fined by section 101, title 10, United States 
Code) who receive basic pay at the rate of 
$18,000 or more per annum. 

(5) The term “Federal executive employee” 
means any civilian officer or employee of any 
executive or military department, agency, 
instrumentality of the United States, or any 
independent agency, corporation, or other in- 
strumentality of the United States, who re- 
ceives compensation disbursed by the United 
States, or by such department, agency, of- 
fice, corporation, or other instrumentality, at 
the rate of $18,000 or more per annum and 
who is not included within any of the classes 
of individuals described in paragraphs (2), 
(3), (4), (7), and (8) of this section. 

(6) The term “candidate” means any in- 
dividual who has voluntarily qualified as a 
candidate in any primary election to be con- 
ducted within any State for nomination as 
a candidate for election as the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, or a Member of Congress, or 
who has qualified as a candidate in any gen- 
eral or special election to be conducted with- 
in any State for election to any such 
position. 

(7) The term. “Federal judictal officer” 
means‘any justice or judge of a court of the 
United States (as defined by section 451, title 
28, United States Code), the Tax Court of the 
United States, the United States Court of 
Military Appeals, the United States District 
Court for the District of the Canal Zone, 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands, or 
the District Court of Guam, and any full- 
time United States magistrate. 

(8) The term “Federal judicial employee” 
means any Officer or employee of any court 
named in paragraph (7) other than a justice 
or judge of that court, and any officer or 
employee of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, who receives from ap- 
propriated funds of the United States com- 
pensation at the rate of $18,000 or more per 
annum. 

(9) The term “income” means each item 
of income from whatever source, whether or 
not taken into account for purposes of com- 
puting the tax imposed by chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(10) The term “security” means any secu- 
rity as defined in section 2 of the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. 77b). 

(11) Thé term “commodity” means any 
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commodity as defined in section 2 of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended (7 
US.C. 2). 

(12) The term “dealing in securities or 
commodities” means any acquisition, hold- 
ing, withholding, use, transfer, disposition, 
or other transaction involving any security 
or commodity. 

(18) The term “political campaign ex- 
pense” means a purchase, payment, distribu- 
tion, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, made for the purpose 
of influencing the nomination for election, 
or election, of any candidate. 

(14) The term “congressional office ex- 
pense”, when used with respect to a Member 
of Congress, includes, but is not limited to, 
expense incurred by such Member for any 
of the following objects: travel to, from, 
and within the State or congressional dis- 
trict of the Member; printing and other ex- 
penses in connection with the mailing of 
speeches, newsletters, and reports to con- 
stituents of the Member; expenses of radio, 
television, and news media methods of re- 
porting to constituents of the Member; tele- 
phone, telegraph, postage, and stationery 
expenses in excess of allowances provided by 
law; subscriptions to newspapers and other 
periodicals published within the State or con- 
gressional district of the Member; and staff 
compensation and travel in excess of allow- 
ances provided by law. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) On or before May 1 of each 
calendar year, each individual who has served 
at any time during the preceding calendar 
year as a Federal officer or employee other 
than a candidate shall file with the Comp- 
troller General a financial disclosure report, 
conforming to the requirements of this Act, 
for such preceding year. 

(b) Within thirty days after the date on 
which any individual, not otherwise a Fed- 
eral officer or employee, becomes a candidate, 
such individual shall file with the Comptrol- 
ler General a financial disclosure report, con- 
forming to the requirements of this Act, for 
the calendar year preceding the date on 
which he became a candidate. 

(c) Service rendered by an individual as a 
congressional employee, Federal executive 
employee, or Federal judicial employee for a 
period not exceeding thirty days in the ag- 
gregate during any calendar year shall not be 
considered to be such service during that 
year for the purposes of this section. 

(d) No individual shall be required by 
this section to file more than one financial 
disclosure report for any calendar year. 

CONTENTS OF REPORTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Each financial disclosure re- 
port required to be filed by any individual 
under this Act for any calendar year shall 
contain a full and complete statement of— 

(1) the identity and value of each interest 
in real or personal property having a value 
in excess of $500 of which such individual 
was the owner at any time during that 
year; 

(2) the identity of each creditor to whom 
such individual at any time during that year 
owed one or more legally enforceable finan- 
cial obligations aggregating $1,000 or more, 
and the nature and amount of each such 
obligation; 

(3) the value and source of each item of 
income, including honoraria, and each item 
of reimbursement for expenditure other than 
the exact cost of transportation, exceeding 
$100 in value received by such individual 
during that year; 

(4). each dealing in securities or com- 
modities by such individual during that 
year; 

(5) each purchase and sale of real prop- 
erty or any interest therein by such individ- 
ual during that year; 

(6) the nature, source, and value of each 
gift of money or property received by such 
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individual during that year from each source, 
other than his parents, spouse, and chil- 
dren, from whom such individual during that 
year received one or more such gifts having 
an aggregate value of $100 or more; 

(7) the amount and source of each con- 
tribution received during that year by him, 
or to his knowledge by any other individual, 
political committee, or other organization, 
on his behalf or for his account, to defray 
any political campaign expense or any con- 
gressional office expense of such individual; 
and 


(8) the identity of each client who, during 
that year and while such individual was a 
Federal officer or employee other than a 
candidate, paid to any law firm of which such 
individual is or then was a partner, or with 
which such individual is or then was other- 
wise associated professionally, one or more 
fees in an aggregate amount exceeding $1,000: 
Provided, That this provision shall not apply 
to any individual who is a Federal officer or 
employee solely by virtue of being a candi- 
date. 

(b) Whenever during any calendar year 
any individual while serving as a congres- 
sional employee receives any contribution to 
defray any political campaign expense or 
any congressional office expense on behalf of 
or for the account of a Member of Congress, 
without knowledge by such Member as to 
the source or amount of such contribution, 
such congressional employee shall file with 
the Comptroller General on or before May 1 
of the next succeeding calendar year on be- 
half of such Member a financial disclosure 
report containing the information which 
such Member would have been required by 
subsection (a) to report if such informa- 
tion had been disclosed to him. 


LAW FIRM CLIENTS 


Sec. 5. Whenever any Federal officer or em- 
ployee other than a candidate reports 
pursuant to paragraph (8) of section 4(a) 
with respect to any year the identity of any 
client of a law firm of which such individual 
is or then was a partner, or with which he is 
or then was otherwise associated profes- 
sionally, such report shall— 

(1) state whether the client so identified 
was a client of that firm before the date on 
which the individual submitting that report 
became a Federal officer or employee; and 

(2) identify any legal or administrative 
action or proceeding in which the United 
States or any department or agency thereof 
was an interested party and with regard 
to which that client was represented by that 
firm during that year. 

ATTRIBUTION RULES 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purposes of this Act, 
there shall be attributed to any individual 
required to file a financial disclosure report 
the assets, liabilities, receipts, and transac- 
tions of, and gifts to— 

(1) any person acting on behalf of or for 
the account of such individual; 

(2) the spouse and minor children of such 
individual; 

(3) any corporation of which such indi- 
vidual owns 50 per centum or more of the 
outstanding capital stock; 

(4) a share of any partnership of which 
such individual is a partner, or with which 
he is associated, determined in accordance 
with the extent of his partnership or other 
interest therein; 

(5) any revocable trust of which such in- 
dividual was a settlor; and 

(6) a share of any trust or estate of which 
such individual is a beneficiary, determined 
in accordance with the present actual. or 
actuarial value of his beneficial interest 
therein, 

(b) Paragraph (5) and paragraph (6) of 
subsection (a) shall not require the disclo- 
sure by any individual of any information 
which he does not possess and which he is 
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precluded by the terms of trust from ac- 
quiring. 
FORMS AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 7. The Comptroller General shall pre- 
pare and supply to individuals obligated by 
this Act to file financial disclosure reports, 
appropriate forms for such reports, and shall 
prescribe regulations governing the prepara- 
tion of such reports. Such regulations shall 
(1) specify the detail in which each category 
of information shall be stated in financial 
disclosure reports filed under this Act, (2) 
specify the method by which the value of 
property and interests therein shall be ascer- 
tained for the purposes of this Act, and (3) 
contain such other requirements as the 
Comptroller General may determine to be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

PUBLIC INSPECTION OF REPORTS 

Sec. 8. (a) Each financial disclosure report 
filed under this Act shall be placed in a file 
which shall be established by the General 
Accounting Office. The Comptroller General 
shall prepare an appropriate index to that 
file to facilitate the identification of and ac- 
cess to all reports filed by or on behalf of 
each individual which are contained at any 
time in that file. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by this 
subsection, each such report so filed by or 
on behalf of any individual who is serving as 
a Federal officer or employee at the time of 
the filing of that report shall be maintained 
in such file as long as such individual serves 
continuously as a Federal officer or employee, 
and for five years after the end of such 
service. Each such report filed by any indi- 
vidual who is a candidate, or who is not a 
Federal officer or employee at the time of the 
filing of that report, shall be maintained in 
such file for a period of five years after the 
date on which that report is filed. 

(c) Under such reasonable regulations as 
the Comptroller General shall prescribe, re- 
ports contained in that file and the index 
thereto shall be made available for inspec- 
tion by members of the public during busi- 
ness hours of the General Accounting Office. 

(d) The Comptroller General shall furnish 
to the Attorney General upon request a true 
and correct copy of any financial disclosure 
report contained in that file. 


PENALTY 


Sec. 9. Whoever, being an individual re- 
quired by this Act to file any financial dis- 
closure report— 

(1) willfully fails to file such report within 
the period of time prescribed by this Act; 

(2) files any such report containing any in- 
formation which is false or misleading, with 
knowledge or with reason to believe that 
such information is false or misleading; or 

(3) files any such report from which there 
has been omitted any information required 
by this Act or by regulations promulgated 
thereunder to be contained therein, with in- 
tent to conceal such information, 
shall be fined not more than $20,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

CONGRESSIONAL RULES 

Sec. 10. (a) This section is enacted by the 
Congress: 

(1) As an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and this section shall 
supersede other rules of each such House 
only to the extent that it is inconsistent 
therewith; and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
provisions of this section (so far as ~elating 
to such House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of such House, 

(b) Rule XLIV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate and rule XLIV of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives are hereby re- 
pealed, 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar year begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this Act. 


S. 1886 

A bill to improve judicial machinery by 

amending title 28, United States Code, to 

broaden and clarify the grounds for judi- 

cial disqualification, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Am- 
erica in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Judicial Disqualification 
Act of 1970”. 

Sec. 2. Section 455 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
““§ 445. Interest of justice or judge 

“Any justice or judge of the United States 
shall disqualify himself, and shall not ac- 
cept waiver of disqualification, (1) in any 
case in which he has an interest, which shall 
include any stockholding in a corporate 
party, any stockholding in a corporation 
which holds 10 per centum or more of the 
stock of a corporate party, any stockholding 
in a corporation of which 10 per centum 
or more of the stock is held by a corporate 
party, and the holding of any office of 
a corporation described in this section; 
(2) in any case in which he has ren- 
dered legal service to a party with re- 
spect to any matter or thing in contro- 
versy; (3) in any case in which he is or 
has been a material witness; (4) in any case 
in which he is so related to or connected 
with any party or attorney as to create a 
conflict of interest or otherwise render it 
improper for him to sit on the trial, appeal, 
or other proceedings; (5) in any case in 
which his participation in the case will create 
an appearance of impropriety; and (6) in 
any other case in which, in his opinion, it 
would be improper for him to sit.” 

Sec. 3. Section 144 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows; 
“$144. Bias or prejudice of judge 

“Whenever a party to. any proceeding in 
a district court, either with his own verifica- 
tion or over his attorney's signature, makes 
and files a timely affidavit that the judge 
before whom the matter is pending has a per- 
sonal bias or prejudice either against him 
or in favor of any adverse party, such judge 
shall proceed no further therein, but another 
judge shall be assigned to hear such pro- 
ceeding. The affidavit shall be timely if 
filed (a) twenty or more days before the time 
first set for trial or (b) within ten days after 
the filing party is first given notice of the 
identity of the trial Judge or (c) when good 
cause is shown for failure to file the affidavit 
within such times. A party may file only one 
such affidavit in any case, and only one affi- 
davit may be filed on a side. A party waives 
his right to file an affidavit by participating 
in a hearing or submission of any motion or 
other matter requiring the judge to exercise 
discretion as to any aspect of the case or by 
beginning trial proceedings before the judge.” 


SECTION BY SECTION SUMMARY OF THE 
“JUDICIAL DISQUALIFICATION ACT OF 1971” 


Section 1—The act may be referred to as 
the Judicial Disqualification Act of 1971. 

Section 2—This section revises Section 455 
of Title 28 of the United States Code. 

Present law: The present section 455 re- 
quires a judge to disqualify himself in any 
case in which he has a “substantial interest,” 
has been counsel, has been a material witness, 
or is so related or connected with a party or 
attorney as to render it improper for him to 
sit in judgment. Federal courts have had 
considerable difficulty with the words “sub- 
stantial interest” and disagree about the size 
and type of financial holding which should 
disqualify judges from a particular case. The 
section also permits the procedure of dis- 
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closure and waiver whereby the judge dis- 
closes his interest in the case and the at- 
torney waives his objection daring not to 
question the judge’s impartiality. Finally, 
judges feel that they have a duty to sit in a 
case unless they are disqualified by a specific 
provision of section 455. 

Proposal: This section clarifies the type of 
interest requiring disqualification. It pre- 
cludes a judge’s participation in any case in 
which he has an interest which includes any 
stockholding in a corporate party, stockhold- 
ings in a corporation owning more than 10% 
of a corporate party, and stockholdings in a 
corporation of which a party owns more than 
10% of the stock, and the holding of any 
office in any of the above named corporations. 
It also explicitly prohibits “disclosure and 
waiver”. The act adds to section 455 Canon 4 
of the Canons of Judicial Ethics of the 
American Bar Association requiring a judge 
to disqualify for “appearance of impropriety.” 
Finally, it relaxes the so-called “duty to sit” 
by giving a judge the latitude to disqualify 
himself at any time when “in his opinion, it 
would be improper for him to sit.” 

Section 3—This section revises Section 144 
of Title 28 of the United States Code. 

Present law: Section 144 deals with dis- 
qualification of a judge for bias or prejudice. 
Under this law a party may file an affidavit 
challenging the impariality of a judge before 
whom his case is pending. The judge himself 
determines whether the allegations are suf- 
ficient for this purpose. 

Proposal: This section creates a right in a 
litigant to one peremptory challenge of a 
judge assigned to hear his case. This revision 
essentially adopts the liberal disqualification 
practice of California and other states. Under 
such a provision, a judge can be disqualified 
at the option of one or the other of the 
parties and the disqualified judge is left 
with no option except to determine whether 
the application is timely. A party is limited 
to one challenge in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of abuse. 

SEecTION-BY-SecTION SUMMARY OF “THE 

OMNIBUS DISCLOSURE Act” 


Section 1—The act may be referred to as 
the “Omnibus Disclosure Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 2—This section defines fourteen 

terms which are used in the act. 
FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 

Section 3—This section requires members 
of all three branches of government to file a 
financial disclosure report with the Comp- 
troller General on or before May 1 of each 
year. The disclosure requirement applies to 
all Federal judges and justices, the Presi- 
dent and Vice President and all Members of 
Congress, The provision also applies to Fed- 
eral officials and to those employees of Mem- 
bers of Congress, Congress itself, the judici- 
ary, and the executive branch who receive 
more than $18,000 a year and have served for 
more than 30 days. Candidates for Congress, 
the presidency and vice-presidency are also 
required to file disclosure reports within 30 
days of becoming a candidate. 

CONTENTS OF REPORTS 

Section 4—The disclosure reports required 
must contain the following information: (1) 
the identity and value of interests in real 
or personal property worth more than $500, 
(2) creditors to whom more than $1,000 is 
owed and the amount of each such debt, (3) 
sources and amount of income greater than 
$100, (4) dealings in securities or commodi- 
ties, (5) transactions in real property, (6) 
nature, source and value of each non-family 
gift of more than $100, (7) the amount and 
source of each contribution to defray cam- 
paign or office expenses, and (8) except in 
the case of nonincumbent candidates, the 
identity of each client who pays more than 
$1,000 to a taw firm with which an individual 
obligated under the act is associated. 
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LAW FIRM CLIENTS 
Section 5—Those who list law firm clients 
under section 4 must state whether the 
client sought the services of the individual’s 
law firm before or after he entered govern- 
ment. The individual must also list any ad- 
ministrative or judicial action in which the 
United States was a party and in which the 
client was represented by that firm. 


ATTRIBUTION RULES 


Section 6—This section attributes to any 
individual required to file under section 3 
the assets, liabilities, receipts, transaction 
and gifts of (1) any person acting on the 
individual’s behalf, (2) his immediate family, 
(3) any corporation of which he owns more 
than one half of the stock, (4) a propor- 
tional share of any partnership of which he 
is a partner, and (5) certain trusts and 
estates depending on his knowledge and 
interest. 

FORMS AND REGULATIONS 

Section 7—The Comptroller General shall 
supply forms for reports required under the 
act and shall prescribe regulations governing 
the preparation of such reports. 

PUBLIC INSPECTION OF REPORTS 


Section 8—The General Accounting Office 
shall keep a file of finanical disclosure re- 
ports, open to public inspection, for a period 
of five years after each individual leaves gov- 
ernment service. 

PENALTY 


Section 9—Any individual who fails to file 
within the time period, files false or mis- 
leading information or omits information is 
subject to a $20,000 fine, or 5 years imprison- 
ment or both. 

CONGRESSIONAL RULES 


Section 10—Congress exercises its rule 
making power to repeal inconsistent rules 
of each house and to explicitly repeal Rule 
XLIV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
and Rule XLIV of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 11—The act takes effect on the 
first day of the second calendar year after 
enactment. 


THE OMNIBUS DISCLOSURE ACT COMPARED 
WITH EXISTING LAW AND OTHER PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


I. WHO MUST FILE AND WHEN 


(a) The Omnibus Disclosure Act: 

Members of all three branches of govern- 
ment would file a financial disclosure report 
with the Comptroller General on or before 
May 1 of each year. The disclosure require- 
ment would apply to all Federal judges and 
justices, the President and Vice-President 
and all Members of Congress. The provision 
also would apply to Federal officers and to 
those employees of the executive, judiciary, 
Congress and Members of Congress who re- 
ceive more than $18,000 a year and have 
served for more than 30 days. Candidates 
for Congress, the presidency and vice-presi- 
dency would also be required to file disclo- 
sure reports within 30 days of becoming a 
candidate. 

(b) Rules of the House of Representatives 
(Rule XLIV): 

Members of the House of Representatives 
(including the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico), officers, principal assistants to 
members and officers and professional staff 
members of committees must file a financial 
disclosure report by April 30 of each year 
with the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct. The provision only applies to the 
House and does not define “principal assist- 
ant” or “professional staff member”. The 
disclosure requirement does not apply to 
candidates. 

(c) Standing Rules of the Senate (Rules 
XLI, XLIII, & XLIV): 
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Senate Rule 44 requires Senators, candi- 
dates for the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate paid more than $15,000 
per year to file personal financial disclosure 
reports with the Comptroller General by 
May 15 of each year. Every Senator who has 
appointed an assistant to solicit or receive 
campaign contributions and who pays such 
an individual more than $10,000 per year 
must file that designation with the Secretary 
of the Senate for public inspection. Officers 
and employees of the Senate must report 
the nature of all business or professional ac- 
tivity or employment to his superior to de- 
termine conflict of interest. 

(d) Rules of the Judicial Conference: 

The rules apply to all Federal judges ex- 
cept members of the Supreme Court. Every 
six months Federal judges must file finan- 
cial disclosure reports with a special com- 
mittee of the Judicial Conference, with the 
Judicial Council of their Circuit, and in the 
Office of the Clerk of Court of which the 
judge making the report is a member, 

(e) Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules promulgated pursuant 
thereto; 

Each presidential appointee in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President not subordinate 
to the head of an agency and each full-time 
member of a committee, board, or commis- 
sion appointed by the President shall sub- 
mit a financial disclosure report to the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 
All of the above individuals must file within 
30 days upon assuming office and must up- 
date their statements quarterly. 

General employees paid according to the 
executive schedule as defined by 5 USC 5311- 
5317 and those on the general schedule above 
GS-13 or employees at a comparable pay 
level under another authority who are re- 
sponsible for contracting or procurement, 
administering or monitoring grants of sub- 
sidies, regulating or auditing private or other 
non-Federal enterprises or other activity 
which has an economic impact on non-Fed- 
eral enterprises must file reports with their 
agency head. 

Special employees as defined by 18 USC 
202 (consultants and advisors) shall sub- 
mit financial disclosure reports at the time 
of employment. 

An agency may decide to exempt an em- 
ployee where the chance of conflict of inter- 
est is remote or alternative methods of su- 
pervision are available. An employee must 
file a report within 30 days of employment 
and by June 30 each year he must update 
his report. 

(f) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct of 
the American Bar Association: 

Each full-time judge would file a financial 
disclosure report of gifts and compensation 
within 6 months of receipt with the clerk 
of his court or by some other method desig- 
nated by rule of court. 

(g) Other proposed legislation: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York on or before May 1 
of each year every Representative/Senator 
and every officer and employee of the House/ 
Senate compensated at a gross rate in excess 
of $18,000 per year would file with the House/ 
Senate Ethics Committee a disclosure state- 
ment. 

This proposal would not apply to the ex- 
ecutive and judiciary or employees of those 
branches or to candidates. 

2. S, 343 (Case): This bill covers the same 


individuals as the Omnibus Disclosure Act 
except that it applies only to individuals who 


have served for more than six months in- 
stead of 30 days. It also does not cover full- 
time U.S. Magistrates. 
Ir. CONTENTS OF REPORTS 
(a) The Omnibus Disclosure Act: 
The disclosure reports would contain the 
following information: 
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(1) the identity and value of Interests in 
real or personal property worth more than 
$500, (2) creditors to whom more than $1,000 
is owed and the amount of such debts, (3) 
sources of income greater than $100, (4) 
dealings in securities or commodities, (5) 
transactions in real property, (6) nature, 
source and value of each non-family gift of 
more than $100, (7) the amount and source 
of euch contribution to defray campaign or 
office expenses, and (8) except in the case of 
non-incumbent candidates, the identity of 
each client who pays more than $1,000 to a 
law firm with which an individual obligated 
under the act is associated. 

(b) Rules of the House of Representatives: 

Disclosure reports contain the following 
information: (1) source of income over $5,- 
000 for services rendered, (2) capital gains 
from a single source of over $5,000, except 
from sale of a residence, (3) reimburse- 
ment for expenditure of over $1,000 (other 
than from the government), (4) name, po- 
sition, and interest in any business entity 
doing substantial business with the U.S. or 
subject to Federal regulation in which an in- 
dividual’s ownership is over $5,000 or from 
which he receives more than $1,000, (5) the 
name, address and type of practice of any 
professional organization from which he re- 
ceives more than $1,000 per year and to 
which he or his spouse is a consultant or of 
which he is an officer or partner, (6) hon- 
orariums from a single source aggregating 
$300, and (7) each creditor to whom the 
person, reporting was indebted without col- 
lateral for more than 90 days and for over 
$10,000. 

(c) Standings Rules of the Senate: 

Rule 44 requires confidential disclosure 
reports containing the following informa- 
tion: (1) the identity of interests in real 
or personal property worth $10,000 or more, 
(2) the identity of liabilities of $5,000 or 
more owed by him and his wife, (3) Federal 
income tax returns, (4) source and value of 
gifts of $50 or more, (5) the amount and 
source of fees of more than $1,000 from a 
client and (6) the name and address of each 
business or professional group with which he 
was associated from which he received com- 
pensation during tlhe last year plus the 
amount of such compensation. 

Rule 44 also requires disclosure for public 
inspection to the Secretary of the Senate: 
(1) the source and disposition of campaign 
contributions to the individual (but not 
necessarily including contributions to others, 
or to committees, on his behalf) of $50 or 
more and (2) the amount and source of hon- 
orariums of over $300. 

Under Rule 43 any Senator who designates 
an assistant to solicit and collect contri- 
butions and pays him in excess of $10,000 
per year must file that designation with the 
Secretary of the Senate who in turn must 
disclose the designation to the public. 

(d) Rules of the Judicial Conference: 

The disclosure reports contain the follow- 
ing information: 

(1) A statement of total income for all 
extra-judicial services (lecturing, teaching, 
writing, serving as trustee, executor or di- 
rector, etc.), (2) an itemized list of extra- 
judicial income from a single source In ex- 
cess of $100 with a description of the services 
rendered, (3) a list of gifts worth more than 
$100 with the name of the donor and value 
of the gift, (4) the mame of any case in 
which a judge participated In which he knew 
that he or his spouse or member of his im- 
mediate family had a financial interest, over 
$5,000 owed by him or a member of his im- 
mediate family, (5) the name of each busi- 
ness or foundation (profit or non-profit) in 
which he or a member of his immediate 
family or an organization with which he is 
associated holds an interest and the value 
of that interest (6) identity of interests in 
real or personal property worth more than 
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$10,000 in which he or his immediate family, 
or an organization with which he .is as- 
sociated had an interest and the value of that 
interest, and-(7) the value and source of 
each honorarium of more than $300. 


Ill. LAW FIRM CLIENTS 


(a) The Omnibus Disclosure Act: 

Those who list law firm clients in their dis- 
closure reports would have to state whether 
the client sought the services of the individ- 
ual’s law firm before or after he entered 
government. The individual must also lst 
any administrative or judicial action in 
which the United States was a party and in 
ci the client was represented by that 

rm, 

(b) Rules of the House of Representatives: 
No requirement. 

(c) Standing Rules of the Senate: No re- 
quirement. 

(d) Rules of the Judicial Conference: No 
requirement. 

(e) Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules: No requirement. 

(f) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct 
of the American Bar Association: No require- 
ment. 

(g) Other Proposed Legislation: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
o° the City of New York. This proposal would 
require disclosure of the same information as 
the Omnibus Disclosure Act. 

2. S. 343 (Case). No requirement, 

IV. ATTRIBUTION RULES 

(a) Omnibus Disclosure Act: 

The Act would attribute to any individual 
required to make a disclosure report, the 
assets, liabilities, receipts, transactions and 
gifts of: (1) any person acting on the individ- 
ual’s behalf, (2) the individual's immediate 
family (3) any corporation of which he owns 
more than half of the stock (4) a propor- 
tionate share of any partnership of which 
he is a partner and (5) certain trusts and 
estates depending on his knowledge and 
interest. 

(b) Rules of the House of Representatives: 

There are no general attribution rules ex- 
cept that the interest of a spouse or any per- 
sons constructively controlled by the per- 
son reporting is considered the same as the 
interest of the reporting individual. 

(c) Standing Rules of the Senate: 

There are no general attribution rules. 
However, under Rule 44, an individual is 
required to report liabilities over $5,000 owed 
by him and his wife jointly and the identity 
of certain trusts or fiduciary relations does 
not know the identity of fiduciary interests 
he must request the fiduciary to disclose to 
the Comptroller General. 

(5) any transaction in which he partici- 
pated involving the securities or other prop- 
erty of a party to @ case while it was pend- 
ing before him (the nature and amount of 
transaction and any explanation), (6) the 
name of any case in which he participated 
and knew at the time that a member of his 
immediate family was an officer or employee 
ofa party, (7) a list of all positions held in 
any organization, business or charitable and 
(8) a list of all fiduciary positions. 

(e) Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules: 


Presidential appointees in the Executive 
Office of the President not subordinate to the 
head of an agency and each full-time member 
of a Committee, board or commission ap- 
pointed by the President shall file a financial 
disclosure report containing the following 
information: (1) his interests in real prop- 
erty, other than his personal residence, (2) 
the names of creditors, except to whom he is 
indebted by reason of a mortgage on a per- 
sonal residence or for current and ordinary 
household and living expenses and (3) a list 
of all business organizations (profit and non- 
profit) and educational or other institutions 
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with which he is connected (as an employee, 
Officer, consultant or trustee) and in which 
he has a continuing financial interest. 
(through pension plan or by present or prior 
employment or in which he has any financial 
interest through ownership of securities.) 
General employees (over GS 13 and in cer- 
tain policy making positions) and special 
employees ‘consultants and advisors) may be 
required to file the information asked for in 
a format in the Federal Personnel Manual 
and no agency can go beyond that format 
without Civil Service Commission approval. 

Furthermore, special employees shall file 
with their agency a statement of outside 
employment including all financial, re- 
search or governmental groups in which 
he serves as an employee, officer, director or 
consultant. 

Presidential appointees are not required 
to disclose. information relating to an or- 
ganization (religious, political or educa- 
tional) which is not engaged in a “business 
enterprise.” Although general and special 
employees are subject to the same regulation, 
research and educational groups which re- 
ceive grants and contract with the govern- 
ment are considered “business enterprises.” 

(f) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct of 
the American Bar Association: 

The disclosure report would contain the 
following information: (1) the source and 
value of non-familly gifts of over $100, (2) 
the source, purpose and amount of compen- 
sation other than salary for judicial duties, 
and (3) source and amount of reimburse- 
ment to the judge or his spouse for expenses 
and the actual cost to the judge. Except in 
connection wih a disqualification proceed- 
ing, a judge would not be required to dis- 
close the identity or extent of his invest- 
ments or his income therefrom. 

(3) Other proposed legislation: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. The disclosure re- 
port would contain the following informa- 
tion: 

(1) the identity of each property interest 
of $5,000 or more except bank deposits, in- 
surance policies, household furnishings, per- 
sonal effects and principal residence, (2) the 
identity of any creditor to whom the indi- 
vidual owes more than $5,000, except a mort- 
gage on his home, (3) sources of income of 
$1,000 or more, (4) non-family gifts of $25 
or more, (5) contributions to defray cam- 
paign or office expenses, and (6) the identity 
of each client who paid more than $1,000 in 
fees to a law firm with which the individual 
is associated. 

This proposal does not cover dealings in 
securities or commodities and transactions 
in real property. 

2. 5. 343 (Case): Disclosure, reports would 
contain the following information: (1) the 
value of each asset or piece of property re- 
gardless of volue, (2) the value of any debt, 
(3) the amount and sources of income greater 
than $100, (4) dealings in securities, (5) 
transactions in real property, (6) non-family 
gifts of more than $100, (7) contributions to 
defray campaign or office expenses. Indi- 
viduals would not be required to disclose law 
firm clients. 

(ad) Rules of the Judicial Conference: 

There are no attribution rules except that 
most disclosure requirements apply to an 
individual's spouse and immediate family. 
Also “participation” in a case in which the 
judge has a financial stake Is intended to 
mean “knowing participation.” The Judi- 
cial Conference recognizes that there might 
be cases in which the judge or a member of 
his household own securities in a corpora- 
tion through a mutual fund for example 
and are unaware of such an interest. In 
such cases a judge's action is not suspect. 

(e) Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules: 

There are no specific attribution rules ex- 
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cept that the interest of a spouse, minor 
child or member of an. individual’s house- 
hold is considered an interest of the person 
required to report. Where information re- 
quired to be disclosed is not known to a 
general or special employee or presidential 
appointee but is known by another person, 
the employee shall request that person to 
submit information on his behalf. 

(f) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct of 
the American Bar Association: No compar- 
able provisions. 

(g) Other Legislative Proposals: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. This proposal would 
attribute to an individual the assets but not 
the income, liabilities, receipts, transactions 
and gifts of 1) any corporation of which he 
owns more than half of the stock, 2) a pro- 
portionate share of any partnership of which 
he is a partner and 3) certain trusts de- 
pending on his knowledge and interest. 

2. S. 343 (Case): There would be no spe- 
cific attribution rules although several sec- 
tions would attribute specific types of in- 
come and assets to the individual. For ex- 
ample, the bill would attribute to an individ- 
ual the income, assets, dealings in securi- 
ties, and purchases and sales of real prop- 
erty of his spouse and of him and his spouse 
jointly. 

V. FORMS AND REGULATIONS 

(a) Omnibus Disclosure Act: 

The Comptroller General would supply 
forms for reports required under the act and 
would prescribe regulations governing the 
preparation of such reports. 

(b) Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

The Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct administers filing of financial dis- 
closure reports. 

(c) Standing Rules of the Senate: 

The Comptroller General and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate administer different sec- 
tions of the rules. They are given no ex- 
plicit authority to prepare and distribute 
forms or to prescribe regulations. 

(d) Rules of the Judicial Conference: 

Each judge files disclosure forms with 
a special committee of the Judicial Con- 
ference, with the Judicial Council of his 
circuit, and in the office of the Clerk of the 
Court of which the judge making the report 
is a member. Judges disclose their financial 
information on forms adopted by the Judi- 
cial Conference in March of this year and 
actually send the reports to a Receiving 
Officer (appointed by the Chief Justice), 
who in turn forwards the reports to a panel 
of three judges appointed by the Chief Jus- 
tice. 

(e) - Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules: 

The Civil Service Commission administers 
the general provisions of the executive order 
and has in turn promulgated general out- 
lines for disclosure rules leaving discretion 
in the separate agencies for more specific 
regulations relating to general and special 
employees. 

(£) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct of 
the American Bar Association: Not clear in 
the present draft. 

(g) Other Legislative Proposals: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York Disclosure reports 
would be filed with the Senate and House 
Ethics Committees and would be filed with 
the Clerk of the United States District Court 
of the judicial district in which the individ- 
ual’s home is located. 

2. S. 343 (Case): This aspect of S. 343 is 
substantially the same as the Omnibus Dis- 
closure Act, except that it leaves more dis- 
cretion in the Comptroller General to group 
assets, liabilities, and other items on the dis- 
closure form. 
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VI, PUBLIC INSPECTION OF REPORTS 


(a) Omnibus Disclosure Act: The General 
Accounting Office would keep a file of finan- 
cial disclosure reports, open to public inspec- 
tion from the time of filing until five years 
after the individual leaves government sery- 
ice. 

(b) Rules of the House of Representatives: 
Disclosure reports are available for “reason- 
able public inquiry” subject to the following 
exceptions and regulations set up by the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct: 
(1) the value of any income or debts re- 
ported under the act or market value of in- 
terest in a business is confidential unless the 
committee decides otherwise; (2) all requests 
by a member of the public are reported to 
the individual whose report is viewed and 
the member of the House to whom he is 
responsible. After an individual is no longer 
required to file his reports they are returned 
to him. 

(c) Standing Rules of the Senate: The 
confidential financial disclosure report is 
filed with the Comptroller General in a 
sealed envelope which is returned after 
seven years, or one year after death. How- 
ever, & majority of the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct can vote to examine 
the contents of an envelope after warning the 
individual concerned. After examination, if 
the Committee so decides, the contents may 
be used for any purpose by any member of 
the Committee or his staff. Reports of con- 
tributions and honoraria filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate pursuant to Rule 44 are 
available to the public and are kept for at 
least three years. Designations by Senators of 
assistants to solicit and collect contributions 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate pur- 
suant to Rule 43 are public. Reports of out- 
side business or professional activity to su- 
periors pursuant to Rule 41 are not made 
public. 

(d) Rules of the Judicial Conference: Re- 
ports are confidential except to the extent 
that the special panel of Federal judges de- 
cides that a possible conflict of interest 
should be disclosed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Judicial Conference. 

(e) Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules: Presidential appointees 
file reports with the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and General and special 
employees file reports with their agency head. 
In neither case are the reports available to 
the public, except where the Chairman of 
the Commission or the respective agency 
head shows that good cause exists for public 
disclosure. 

(f) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct of 
the American Bar Association: All.reports 
would be public documents filed with the 
Clerk of Court or by some other means pre- 
scribed by court rules. 

(g) Other Proposed Legislation: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. The reports would 
be public documents except for the dollar 
value of interests in real or personal prop- 
erty. Itis not explicit, but apparently the 
monetary values of other items required to 
be disclosed under the act would be avail- 
able to the public. 

2. S. 343 (Case): Would require the same 
public disclosure as the Omnibus Disclosure 
Act. 

VII. PENALTY 

(a) Omnibus Disclosure Act: Any individ- 
ual who failed to file within the time period, 
filed false or misleading information or 
omitted information would be subject to a 
$20,000 fine, or 5 years imprisonment or 
both. 

(b) Rules of the House of Representatives: 
" The House Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct can investigate on’ the basis 
of complaints and recommend to the House 
by resolution other such action as the Com- 
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mittee may deem appropriate in the circum- 
stances and with approval of the House, to 
report evidence of a violation of the law dis- 
closed in investigation to federal or state 
authorities. The Committee can also issue 
upon request advisory opinions on conflicts 
of interest questions. 

The rules do not provide explicit penalties 
for omitting information from reports or for 
falsifying reports. 

(c) Standing Rules of the Senate: 

Confidential and public disclosure reports 
filed pursuant to Rule 44 can be the subject 
of action by the Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct or by the whole Senate. 
Reports of outside employment to superiors 
filed pursuant to Rule 41 can be acted upon 
where they think the activity presents a con- 
flict of interest. 

The rules do not provide explicit penalties 
for omitting information from reports or for 
falsifying reports. 

(d) Rules of the Judicial Conference: 

There is no penalty for failure to report 
or for misrepresentation. By implication the 
reports can be the subject of appropriate ac- 
tion by the Judicial Conference. 

(e) Executive Order Number 11222 and 
Civil Service Rules: 

There is no specific penalty for refusal to 
disclose or for misrepresentation. However, 
once disclosure has been made, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission deter- 
mines and reports conflicts of interests to the 
President, and agency heads are informed of 
conflicts of interest in their department. 

(f) Interim Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Standards of Judicial Conduct of 
the American Bar Association: No penalty in 
the present draft. 

(g) Other Legislative Proposals: 

1. Proposals of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. This proposal con- 
tains no penalty provisions. 

2. S. 343 (Case) : Any individual who failed 
to file within the time period, filed false or 
misleading information or omitted informa- 
tion would be subject to a $2,000 fine or 5 
years imprisonment or both. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S. 1827 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1827, a bill to protect medicare pa- 
tients from retroactive denial of pay- 
ments for posthospital services. 

5. 1664 


At the request of Mr, Hansen, for Mr. 
Scorr, the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1664, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Commission on Civil Rights. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 27—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ESTAB- 
LISHING A JOINT COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY THE TERMINATION 
OF THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
year Congress terminated the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution of 1964 by a positive 
act of repeal. It was a first step in the 
long overdue effort to restore to Congress 
its responsibilities under the Constitu- 
tion for questions of war and peace. 

In February of this year, the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) introduced S. 731, a bill to regu- 
late undeclared war. In the same month 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. CHURCH) 
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introduced Senate Joint Resolution 48 to 
repeal the Formosa resolution of 1955. 
I was pleased to be a cosponsor of both of 
these measures. 

In the next several weeks I shall be 
looking again at legislation to repeal the 
Mideast resolution of 1957, which has 
very little relationship to current events 
in this troubled part of the world, and 
the Cuba resolution of 1962. 

Today I rise, however, to present to 
the Senate a concurrent resolution aimed 
at terminating the state of national 
emergency proclaimed by President 
Truman in December 1950, in the depths 
of the Korean war. 

It is a sad paradox that this coun- 
try has remained officially in a state of 
emergency since that time. I do not con- 
template that the Constitution had been 
erected in a manner which had as one 
of its prospective functions a permanent 
state of emergency. 

I think it may be useful a this point 
briefly to review how Congress—with 
barely a whimper—has relinquished im- 
portant parts of its constitutional au- 
thority and responsibility to the office 
of the President. 

On May 9, 1933, in a moment of what 
was probably a genuine emergency dur- 
ing the depression, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt convened the Congress and de- 
manded, in effect, that it revamp the 
Constitution before midnight. The pur- 
pose of that reform at that moment 
was, in effect, to make Congress, and 
consequently the Constitution, optional 
at the discretion of the President, as the 
national interest required. 

The demand came as part of the 
Emergency Banking Act, an omnibus 
bill reorganizing the Nation’s then col- 
lapsing banking system and retroactively 
legitimizing the President’s Bank Holi- 
day proclamation of 3 days before. 

It was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with instructions 
that it be reported in an hour. The bill 
was never printed and it was not avail- 
able for Senators to read prior to action 
on the floor of the Senate. The then- 
Senator from Louisiana, Mr. Long, com- 
plained that he did not know what was 
in it until it was read by the clerk. Most 
Senators indicated that they had grave 
reservations about what they understood 
to be the bill’s provisions and Senator 
Long protested the extraordinary powers 
it granted to the President. But in the 
extremity of the crisis at hand, Con- 
gress felt it had to act immediately as 
the President demanded. The bill was 
passed by both Houses before midnight 
and the American constitutional Repub- 
lic has been in its Damoclean shadow 
ever since. 

The key provision, not much remarked 
by the Congress at the time, came in an 
amendment to section 5b of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917. As enacted 
in 1917, section 5b shifted from Congress 
to the President the power to regulate 
trade and financial transactions between 
Americans and foreigners in wartime. 
The 1933 amendment to 5b authorized 
the President—by the simple expedient 
of declaring a national emergency—to 
assume in peacetime these extensive war- 
time emergency powers, which have here- 
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tofore been associated with the Office of 
President in its function as the Supreme 
Commander of Armed Forces during an 
act of military conflict. 

By declaring in the 1933 amendment 
that the President could assume emer- 
gency powers by declaration in peace- 
time, Congress established a principle 
with reverberations going far beyond the 
legislation at hand. For the courts have 
interpreted the principle as creating a 
virtually unlimited Executive prerogative 
that now applies to some 200 laws grant- 
ing special powers to the President dur- 
ing national emergencies. But neither 
Congress nor the courts have set criteria 
to define the kind of crisis which would 
justify the invocation of these multifari- 
ous powers. Since 1933, they have been 
available essentially as the President 
wishes. 

In accord with President Roosevelt’s 
approach, the President is left to deter- 
mine by himself when a national emer- 
gency exists and when it ends—when the 
Executive should have access to the near 
dictatorial authority conveyed in emer- 
gency legislation. The President alone 
decides when he should share power 
with Congress as the Constitution pre- 
scribes, and when Congress can be made 
optional by proclamation. 

This assignment of emergency powers 
has worked very smoothly over the years. 
Since that dire extremity of 1933, there 
have been six Presidents—four Demo- 
crats and two Republicans. They have 
disagreed on many issues. But they have 
been unanimous on the question of when 
the country is in a state of national emer- 
gency and when the Congress, on a wide 
range of issues, is optional. Their answer, 
quite simply put—in a word—is: always. 
In the last 37 years, the country has 
passed through many vicissitudes of war 
and peace. But Presidential powers have 
been continuously “at war.” Not once 
during that period has a President al- 
lowed his special powers to lapse. The 
result, described by Jeffrey G. Miller and 
John R. Garson in an excellent article in 
the February 1970 issue of the Boston 
College Industrial and Commercial Law 
Review, is that: 

Some 60 percent of the nation’s popula- 
tion have lived their entire lives under a 
continuous unbroken chain of national 
emergencies. 


A court did judicially acknowledge— 
in 1962—that the depression had ended. 
But no authority has yet recognized the 
end of the Korean emergency, proclaimed 
by President Truman on December 16, 
1950, and still in effect today. Since the 
President declared with reference to 
Korea that: 

World conquest by Communist imperialism 
is the goal of the forces of aggression. 


The State Department has interpreted 
the emergency to mean the duration of 
the cold war, whatever definition they 
may put upon that. 

This interpretation, however, has not 
limited the emergency powers to mili- 
tary matters affecting the protracted 
conflict with the Communists. The 
Korean authority, in fact, was most re- 
cently invoked in 1968 in relation to our 
economic competition with out Euro- 
pean allies. President Johnson felt he 
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would have difficulty securing from Con- 
gress the broad powers he needed to 
deal with the deficit which had been 
emerging for several years in the Na- 
tion’s balance of payments. Yet the Con- 
stitution clearly reserves to the legisla- 
tive branch all powers for regulating 
foreign commerce. So the President in- 
voked the emergency powers granted in 
1950 in relation to the Korean war and 
signed Executive Order 11387: Govern- 
ing Certain Transfers Abroad. The De- 
partment of Commerce immediately is- 
sued the foreign direct investment 
regulations—FDIR. The Executive order 
and the FDIR restrict the amounts of 
capital that American investors may 
transfer to or accumulate in foreign af- 
filiates and compel repatriation of short- 
term liquid balances such as foreign 
bank deposits. 

Without citation of the Korean war 
powers, these measures clearly represent 
an unconstitutional encroachment on 
legislative authority. The courts have up- 
held them, however, and they remain the 
law of the land. It is currently the law 
of the land, therefore, that the state of 
national emergency proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Truman in 1950 in relation to the 
Korean conflict can be invoked in rela- 
tion to a balance-of-payments deficit 
18 years later. Similarly, regulations 
against gold hoarding, activated by the 
depression emergency, are continued 
under the 1950 proclamation. Other 
measures invoked under 5b pursuant to 
the Korean proclamation include the 
foreign assets control regulations, the 
Egyptian assets control regulations, 


and the Cuban assets control regula- 


tions. The Cuban trade embargo of 1962 
was also based in part on the 1950 
emergency. 

Among the nearly 200 other emergency 
laws are measures permitting the Presi- 
dent to sell stocks of strategic materials, 
revoke leases on real and personal prop- 
erty, suspend rules and regulations ap- 
plicable to broadcasting stations, detain 
enlisted troops beyond the term of their 
enlistments—subjects that could be of 
great interest in this country depending 
upon the outcome of the pending busi- 
ness in the Senate—to detail military 
men to the governments of other coun- 
tries—a subject of considerable interest 
to the Senate at this moment—and to 
exercise control over consumer credit. 
Among hundreds of local properties 
available to the Executive, the President 
may take over parts of Howard Univer- 
sity, and in my own State of Maryland, 
he may close Fort McHenry—the birth- 
place of the “Star-Spangled Banner’— 
and “use it for such period thereafter as 
the public needs may require,” the Presi- 
dent being the sole judge of the public 
need. 

These powers infringe on so many 
crucial constitutional rights and prin- 
ciples that collectively they may be seen 
as placing our system of democratic goy- 
ernment in jeopardy. Certainly the dep- 
rivation of rights and property is au- 
thorized without due process. But per- 
haps most important, these measures 
threaten the constitutional balance of 
powers between the executive and legis- 
lative branches. Because a state of of- 
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ficial emergency has obtained continu- 
ously since 1933 and has been upheld by 
the courts to validate actions unrelated 
to the original crisis—the national 
emergency powers have accumulated and 
become institutionalized in the execu- 
tive. The Presidency, already enhanced 
by modern trends, has been further ag- 
grandized by the paradox of the continu- 
ous emergency. 

Unless we accept the principle of an 
optional Constitution and an optional 
Congress, we must reject the concept of 
national emergencies declared by the 
President at his discretion in peacetime 
without termination dates. Since this 
concept has been upheld in essence by 
the courts, it is up to the Congress to re- 
cover by legislation the constitutional 
role that it has allowed the executive to 
usurp. We must reassert the principle 
that emergency powers are available 
only for brief periods when Congress is 
unable to act and for purposes directly 
related to the emergency at hand. 

This is easier said than done. We dis- 
cover that the continuous and cumula- 
tive and institutionalized emergency is 
also almost irrevocable. So many execu- 
tive agencies and procedures are rooted 
in emergency powers that it is extremely 
difficult to rescind them without major 
administrative disruptions. With this in 
mind, the distinguished majority leader, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, joined with me during 
the last session in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 166, a resolution which, among other 
things, proposed the creation of a special 
committee to explore with the executive 
the consequences of terminating the 
Korean emergency. In the aftermath of 
the Cambodia incursion, however, our 
proposals were not acted upon. And so I 
am now reintroducing the resolution as 
a Senate concurrent resolution. It calls 
for the establishment of a commission 
to study and make recommendations 
terminating the state of national 
emergency. 

It is to be expected that the commis- 
sion’s recommendations would, among 
other things, have the effect of restoring 
to Congress its full constitutional au- 
thority to regulate commerce, and would 
clearly define a national emergency. To- 
gether with S—731, an act to regulate un- 
declared war, which was introduced in 
February by the distinguished Senator 
from New York, Mr. Javits, this would 
serve to assure that emergency powers 
would only be applied for the duration of 
genuine emergencies. The Constitution 
did not envision a state of national emer- 
gency to be the normal state of affairs. 

Under the best of circumstances, the 
Congress will not find it easy to maintain 
its historical constitutional role in the 
modern age. Modern communications, 
national interdependence, and interna- 
tional involvement converge to enhance 
the Presidency; real emergencies contin- 
ually arise requiring the kind of decisive 
response the Executive is best equipped 
to give. But if the Congress allows these 
national Executive advantages to be ex- 
panded by special emergency powers re- 
sponding to unspecified emergencies 
without determination or limit, the bal- 
ance of powers between the branches of 
our Government may be irreparably 
broken. 
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I believe that we do face today a na- 
tional emergency—even a paradoxically 
continuous one. It emerged during the 
depression and has been with us for sev- 
eral decades. It is a crisis that throws our 
whole system of constitutional govern- 
ment into jeopardy. This emergency—if 
I may use the term so loosely—is the 
atrophy of Congress. It is not an emer- 
gency which calls for the decisive exer- 
cise of executive powers. It calls for the 
decisive recovery of legislative powers. 

Only Congress can redeem itself; but 
in serving itself, it can also save the Con- 
stitution. And I believe that to save the 
Constitution is to save the most precious 
heritage of our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The concurrent resolution 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
12), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reads as fol- 
lows: 

S. Con. RES. 27 


Concurrent Resolution 27 to establish a joint 
congressional committee to carry out a 
study and investigation regarding the ter- 
mination of the state of national emer- 
gency 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 

resentatives concurring), That (a) there is 

hereby established a joint committee of the 

Senate and the House of Representatives to 

be known as the Joint Committee on the 

Termination of the National Emergency 

(hereinafter referred to as the “joint com- 

mittee”). 

(b) The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of twelve members selected as follows: 

(1) six Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, three 
of whom shall be members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate; and 

(2) six Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, three of whom 
shall be members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members, A majority of the members of the 
joint committee shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the transaction of business, ex- 
cept that the joint committee may fix a lesser 
number as a quorum for the purpose of tak- 
ing testimony. Vacancies in the membership 
of the joint committee shall not affect the 
authority of the remaining members to ex- 
ecute the functions of the joint committee. 

(d) No legislative measure shall be referred 
to the Joint committee, and it shall have no 
authority to report any such measure to the 
Senate or the House. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the function of the 
joint committee to conduct a study and in- 
vestigation with respect to the matter of 
terminating the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States 
on December 16, 1950, and announced in 
Presidential Proclamation Numbered 2914, 
dated the same date. In carrying out such 
study and investigation the joint committee 
shall— 

(1) consult and confer with the President 
and his advisers regarding the most effective 
method of terminating such national emer- 
gency; 

(2) consider the problems which may arise 
as the result of terminating such national 
emergency; and 

(3) consider what administrative or legis- 
lative actions might be necessary or desirable 
as the result of terminating such national 
emergency, including consideration of the de- 
Sirability and consequences of terminating 
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special legislative powers that were conferred 
on the President and other officers, boards, 
and commissions as the result of the Presi- 
dent proclaiming a national emergency. 

(b) The joint committee shall submit a re- 
port, to the Congress as soon as practicable 
after the date of adoption of this resolution, 
but in. no event later than 120 days after the 
adoption thereof by both Houses of Congress, 
setting forth the results of its study and im- 
vestigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as it deems appropriate. The joint com- 
mittee shall cease to exist upon the submis- 
sion of its report to Congress. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the joint committee is authorized, as it 
deems advisable (1) to make such expendi- 
tures; (2) to hold such hearings; (3) to sit 
and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives; and (4) to employ and fix the compen- 
sation of technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants and consultants. Persons employed 
under authority of this subsection shall be 
employed without regard to Political affilia- 
tions and solely on the basis of fitness to per- 
form the duties for which employed. 

(b) The joint committee may (1) utilize 
the services, information, and facilities of the 
General Accounting Office or any department 
or agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and (2) employ on a reimbursable 
basis or otherwise the services of such person- 
nel of any such department or agency as it 
deems advisable. With the consent of any 
other committee of the Congress, or any sub- 
committee thereof, the joint committee may 
utilize the facilities and the services of the 
staff of such other committee or subcommit- 
tee whenever the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee determines that such action is neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate from funds appropriated for the 
joint committee, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the joint committee or by any 
member of the joint committee duly author- 
ized by the chairman. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a moment to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr, Maruras), and 
ask unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would note that the 
distinguished majority leader, Mr. 
Mansfield, is also a cosponsor, and we 
welcome the Senator from Alaska and 
look for his support as we seek to bring 
the measure to the Senate floor and 
passage by the Senate. 

Mr. GRAVEL, I would like to addition- 
ally compliment the Senator because, if 
there is anything that is requisite to the 
debate and the deliberations taking 
place, it would certainly be in the deci- 
sion that we are no longer in a state 
of emergency, and that for periods of 
time since 1950 we have not been in pe- 
riods of national emergencies; or, if there 
have been national emergencies, they 
have been the creation of mischievous 
Government policy, and certainly not the 
intent of the American people. 

Certainly, to introduce the resolution 
at this time places the whole issue, to my 
mind, in proper focus, In fact, I would 
think and hope that this body would 
take the measure up soon, since it relates 
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to the balance of activity that will take 
place, particularly on H.R. 6531. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGs), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) were, added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3, to require individual authoriza- 
tions for Corps of Engineers projects. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


AMENDMENT NO. 97 


Mr, COTTON submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 97). intended to be proposed by 
him to Amendment No. 93 intended to be 
proposed by Senator Javits to the bill 
(H.R. 8190) an act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to be printed and to 
lie on the table. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE CONCERNING PRESI- 
DENTIAL COMMISSIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure, I wish to announce that the sub- 
committee will begin hearings next week 
on Federal implementation of the rec- 
ommendations of presidential and other 
national commissions. The subcommit- 
tee will explore the mechanisms for 
translating the work of high-level ad- 
visory commissions into Federal policy, 
and the extent to which the Federal re- 
sponse to reports and recommendations 
of leading commissions has—or has 
not—justified the announced purposes 
and goals of the advisory bodies. 

The hearings will begin on May 25, 
26, and 27 and witnesses will include 
Judge Otto Kerner, Chairman of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders; Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Chair- 
man of the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence; Mr. 
Joseph Rhodes and Mr. James F. Ahern 
of the President’s Commission on Cam- 
pus Unrest; former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas Katzenbach, Chairman of 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice; 
and Dean William Lockhart, Chairman 
of the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography. 

In announcing the hearings, Senator 
Kennedy observed that— 

A major focus of the activities of the Ad- 
ministrative Practice Subcommittee over the 
past two years has been the responsiveness 
of the federal decision-making process to 
public needs and the receptivity of these 
processes to public inputs. More and more 
frequently the means chosen for analyzing 
national problems, assessing public needs, 
and communicating the views of the non- 
governmental sector has been the “blue rib- 
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bon commission” report. The time has now 
come to ask two. questions: (1) Are the 
Commissions taken seriously by the govern- 
ment and legitimately used to develop data 
and to articulate both expert opinion and 
public attitudes to assist in official decision- 
making, or are they merely a “cop-out” route 
to allow public officials to procrastinate on 
decision-making until the heat on a sensi- 
tive issue has dissipated? (2) What arrange- 
ments, procedures, and requirements will as- 
sure that full and fair consideration and fol- 
low-through will be afforded to commission 
reports? In particular, we will look at the way 
the knowledge, experience, insights, and data 
obtained by the commissions and their staffs 
have been communicated to the relevant ted- 
eral Officials at all levels. And we intend to 
assess the extent to which agency processes 
haye proved hospitable and responsive to 
these inputs and have proved able to absorb 
and act upon them not only in terms of 
major policy directions, but also of everyday 
administrative attitudes, approaches, and 
priorities. 

We will want to hear the experiences of 
the Chairmen, Commissioners, and Direc- 
tors of a number of important commissions 
in working with the departments and agen- 
cies. We will want to explore this relation- 
ship both before and after the commission 
issues its report and recommendations. Where 
recommendations were successfully imple- 
mented, we will want to know how; where 
they were rejected, we will ask why and 
how; where they were ignored, we will ask 
who, and why and how. We will be discussing 
the various kinds of ad hoc arrangements 
for follow-through, as well as the possibility 
of establishing some standard follow-through 
and reporting-back procedures for the future, 
cane by legislation or permanent Executive 

rder. 


The schedule of witnesses for the sub- 
committee hearings, as announced, fol- 
lows: 

TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1971—10 A.M., ROOM 3110 
The Honorable Otto Kerner, Chairman. 
David Ginsburg, Executive Director. 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 

Disorders. 

Dean William B. Lockhart, Chairman. 

Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1971—10 A.M., ROOM 3110 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, Chairman. 
Lloyd N. Cutler, Executive Director. 
National Commission on the Causes and 

Prevention of Violence. 

The Honorable Nicholas Katzenbach, 
Chairman, 

President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. 
THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1971—10 A.M., ROOM 3110 

Mr. James F. Ahern, Member. 

Mr, Joseph Rhodes, Member. 

Mr. Matthew Byrne, Executive Director. 

President’s Commission on Campus Unrest. 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
MINIMUM WAGE MEASURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator WILLIaMs, I announce 
that the hearing originally scheduled for 
tomorrow, May 18, before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on the 
minimum wage measure, S. 1861, has 
pee postponed to Wednesday, May 26, at 

a.m. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr.-President, last 
week the Department of Labor an- 
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nounced that the national unemploy- 
ment rate had increased again—from 6 
percent in March to 6.1 percent in April. 
In the April issue of its publication Area 
Trends in Employment and Unemploy- 
ment the Department also announced 
two more areas had been added to the 
list of major labor market areas suffer- 
ing from substantial unemployment. 
These additions bring the list to 52 areas 
out of a total of 150. In other words, more 
than one-third of the major labor mar- 
ket areas in this country now have un- 
employment above 6 percent. Not since 
May 1962 has the list been so long. At 
worst these increases mean unemploy- 
ment is continuing to climb. At best they 
mean the Nation has stabilized into eco- 
nomic stagnation. Neither is encour- 
aging. 

In my own State, the unemployment 
picture continues, as it has for so many 
months, to be even darker than that pre- 
sented nationally. As of mid-March, 
actual unemployment in Seattle was over 
15 percent, and this figure is expected to 
climb even higher when April figures 
become available for they will reflect for 
the first time the SST layoffs. Through- 
out the State, mid-March unemploy- 
ment was 11.6 percent. 

The problems created by these stag- 
gering unemployment levels are many, 
varied, and complex. But most tragic is 
the problem of hunger. I say tragic 
because in this Nation where we are 
continually beset by agricultural sur- 
pluses and the pleas of farmers seeking 
expanded markets for their produce, 
there simply can be no excuse for people 
going hungry. But that is exactly what is 
happening in Washington State today— 
people are going hungry. At this time, 
Mr. President, I submit to the desk a 
series of articles concerning hunger in 
Washington which were recently pub- 
lished there by the Associated Press, the 
Seattle Times, and several other news- 
papers. I ask unanimous consent that 
they bë printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to provide food for these people, 
I and the rest of the Washington con- 
gressional delegation requested the De- 
partment of Agriculture in December of 
last year and again in January of this 
year to expand two of its special feeding 
programs in our State—the supplemen- 
tal food program operating on a very 
limited basis in Seattle and the food 
certificate program operating on a pilot 
basis in Yakima, Wash. But on both oc- 
casions, the Department not only re- 
fused our requests, but also refused for 
all practical purposes to even acknowl- 
edge the fact that the food stamp pro- 
gram is not feeding all those who need 
to be fed during this economic crisis. 

Fortunately, many church congrega- 
tions and organizations throughout the 
State have confronted the reality of 
hunger. Late last year, the Church Coun- 
cil of Greater Seattle, the Ecumenical 
Metropolitan Ministry, the Fellowship of 
Christian Urban Service, and the 
Churches of Greater Seattle, joined in 
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establishing an emergency food program 
called Neighbors in Need. In approxi- 
mately 4 months. this program has 
fed 75,000 people in the Seattle area— 
hungry people ignored by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Understandably, the 
cost of such & large-scale effort is prov- 
ing to be an almost impossible burden 
for the Neighbors in Need program to 
bear since it must rely upon the volun- 
tary contributions of citizens who them- 
selves face an uncertain economic future. 

To underscore the urgency of this 
crisis, I call to your attention a telegram 
which was recently sent to the President 
by the Presbyterian United Synod of 
Washington-Alaska. The telegram reads: 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Unemployment in 
Seattle now past 15 percent. In black Central 
District over 48 percent, State welfare seri- 
ously reduced; church sponsored food banks 
serving emergency needs of 20,000 monthly. 
$750,000 in food has been given by churches. 
Religious community of Seattle unable to 
meet growing need unaided. 

“The Department of Mission Strategy of 
the Synod of Washington-Alaska United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has acted 
to appeal to you for emergency action by 
whatever channels are appropriate. We plead 
with you in time of extreme emergency to 
set aside rules governing release of surplus 
commodities. We have neither earthquake, 
drought nor fiood—but vast hunger here. 
Over 30 church food banks prepared to dis- 
tribute government food responsibly. Over 
1,000 volunteers trained and already at work. 
Can cut red-tape and get food to hungry 
fellow Americans, Documentation of need in 
hands of those who represent us in Congress. 


I beseech the President to listen to this 
plea, and I fervently hope that once he 
has listened he will act. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fear that a meaningful response 
may not be forthcoming. For even now 
when all the evidence demonstrates that 
the food stamp program is failing to 
meet the needs of hungry people in my 
State, the Department of Agriculture is 
proposing to further reduce its scope. 

According to the Washington State De- 
partment of Health and Social Services, 
the Agriculture Department’s proposed 
regulations to carry out the Food Stamp 
Act of 1970 will, if implemented, make 
many Washington citizens now receiving 
stamps ineligible for them. Up to 2,348 
one- and two-member families in the 
Seattle area who now receive public as- 
sistance and food stamps could become 
ineligible for stamps if the new regula- 
tions are adopted. Furthermore, a signifi- 
cant portion of 26,772 one-, two-, and 
three-member families in the State now 
receiving food stamps, but not public as- 
sistance, could also become ineligible for 
stamps under these regulations. Many of 
these people now threatened with the 
loss of their food stamps are senior citi- 
zens who have already had their State 
welfare benefits cut and are faced with 
the administration’s efforts to reduce 
their medicare benefits. 

Because these regulations would in- 
tensify the hunger crisis which already 
exists in Washington State, I have joined 
with a number of my colleagues in co- 
sponsoring Senator McGovern’s, resolu- 
tion which calls upon the administration 
to delay a final decision on the new rules 
until June 17 so that they can be studied 
in greater depth and rewritten to reflect 
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the needs of so many Americans. Sim- 
ilarly, I have joined in cosponsoring S. 
1773 which would substantially improve 
the food stamp program by, among other 
things, increasing the value of food 
stamps which a family of four can obtain 
from the present $106 per month to $134 
per month. 

I have beseeched the President to listen 
and act, and now I urge my colleagues 
here in the Congress to do the same lest 
hungry people in our Nation continue to 
go unfed. We must pass both the resolu- 
tion to delay adoption of the new food 
stamp regulations and the new food 
stamp bill, S. 1773. 


Exurrr 1 
DAILY PAPERS PROBE PROBLEM 


Amid the splendor and apparent plenty of 
the Pacific Northwest there exists a problem 
that reverberates from the halls of govern- 
ment to thousands of homes—hunger. 

Foureen daily newspapers in Washington 
and one in Idaho decided earlier this year 
to examine this problem, a menace which 
appears to be growing. 

The Continuing News Study Committee of 
the Washington Associated Press member 
newspapers first set out to get a framework 
for a mammoth reporting job in what it la- 
beled “Task Force "71." Reporters in Olym- 
pia, Seattle, and other cities asked who is 
hungry? Why? What is being done about it? 

When the picture began to come into fo- 
cus, a task force of reporters from the 15 
newspapers that The AP staff was assigned 
to a two-week investigation that led to every 
area of the state, into dozens of hunger 
pockets. 

The reporters produced hundreds of pages 
of material—statistics, official and unoffi- 
cial opinions, and most important, the words 
of the hungry themselves. 

The material was assembled into a six-part 
series. Today’s first article is an overview. 
To follow are stories on the food stamp pro- 
gram, school lunches, private antihunger 
programs, nutrition education and hunger 
among Indians and migrants. 

Contributors to the series are Dwight Jar- 
rell, Tacoma News-Tribune; Ray Hallinan, 
Wenatchee Daily World; Gary Conkling, Port 
Angeles Evening News; Martin Lind, Belling- 
ham Herald; Stan Darling, Yakima Herald- 
Republic; Dick Pollock, Longview Daily 
News; Jane Goldberg, Aberdeen World; Ray 
Ruppert, Shelby Gilje, Al Dieffenbach, Seattle 
Times; Seabury Blair Jr., Bremerton Sun; 
Elisabet Van Nostrand, Vancouver Colum- 
bian; John Brooker, Mt. Vernon Skagit Valley 
Herald; Jack Laughlin, Olympia Dally Olym- 
pian; Frances Bingaman, Centralia-Chehalis 
Chronicle; Allan May, Everett Herald; Hall 
Hollister, Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune, and 
Stephen Kent, Steve Weiner and Carole 
Barns of The Associated Press. 


HUNGER IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The spectre of hunger hangs over thou- 
sands of homes in Washington State, despite 
the apparent affluence of the region and de- 
spite government and private programs to 
deal with the problem. 

The “new poor,” victims of the economic 
downturn, have. swelled the ranks of the 
hungry and made the problem of feeding the 
malnourished more difficult than ever. 

The evidence of hunger is not in a living 
skeleton lying in a gutter, or in a dirty urchin 
begging for food or rooting through a gar- 
bage can. 

The majority of the deaths occurred among 
males over 60 years old. Three infants’ deaths 
in the two years were attributed to nutri- 
tional deficiency. 

But hunger exists in a subtle way, behind 
a tapestry woven of poverty, ignorance, pride 
and apathy. 
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Hunger is an elderly woman in a Spokane 
hotel room, hungry not because she is un- 
able to obtain food but because she has lost 
interest. 

Hunger is a man, wife and four children in 
Vancouver sitting down to dinner of beans, 
sweet potatoes, corn bread and pork necks. 
The father makes $450 a month—when his 
ulcers permit him to work. His wife worries 
about not being able to afford the proper diet 
for his ulcer. 

Hunger is the wife of an injured mechanic 
in central Washington. She was unable to 
pay for her food stamp allotment, so to ob- 
tain a welfare grant she officially declared 
her two oldest children had a different father 
than her present husband. The children still 
don’t know. 

Hunger is a school child too poor to carry 
a lunch and too proud to accept a subsidized 
school meal. 

And hunger in Washington is some chil- 
dren in Yakima whose breakfast is coffee and 
pancakes heavily covered with sugar. Ask 
their mother about nutrition. “Don’t bother 
me with that stuff,” she said. “I know how to 
eat. I ain’t no kid.” 

Government and private agencies admit 
the problem but can't define it. Accustomed 
to problems in terms of statistics, they can't 
measure it. They spend millions of dollars 
a year trying to cure it but wonder if they 
are treating symptoms rather than the dis- 
ease. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare says there is no official defini- 
tion of hunger used by the federal govern- 
ment, 

The White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition and Health has defined it as “a 
biological phenomenon and not itself an in- 
dication of disease or of unsatisfactory nutri- 
tional status.” 

According to the same source, undernutri- 
tion is “chronic calorie deficiency” and mal- 
nutrition is “disease caused by deficiency, 
excess or imbalance of nutrients.” 

Nutritionists define the four basic foods as 
the milk group, meat group, vegetables and 
fruits, breads and cereals, 

Actual starvation is rare in the state. State 
agency records indicate 16 persons died of 
hunger, thirst, exposure or neglect in 1969 
and’ 10 in 1968. Nutritional deaths were st- 
tributable for 16 deaths in 1969 and 14 in 
1968. 

“There are really no places in the state 
that can be pointed to as the worst areas,” 
said Ann LeVasseur, a nutrition consultant 
for the State Department of Social and 
Health Services. 

Government, religious and charitable of- 
ficials are working with an iceberg in dealing 
with hunger. They can help that which ap- 
pears above the surface of society, but have 
little or no idea what exists below the sur- 
face. 

Statistics give little indication. Last year 
in Washington, 259,852 persons received food 
stamp subsidies. Public schools served 52,- 
970 free or reduced-price meals a day by the 
end of 1970. 

“We have no facts on the incidence of 
hunger so all we can do is guess,” said Stan- 
ley A. Patterson, deputy administrator for 
the State Division of Public Assistance in 
Asotin, Garfield and Whitman counties. “It’s 
a matter of pride,” he said, “and a lot of peo- 
ple are simply reluctant to accept charity.” 

“I wouldn't say anyone around here is out- 
right starving,” said Jim McDermott, a work- 
er in the Chelan-Douglas Community Action 
Council. “The welfare system is effective 
enough to keep people from hitting that low, 
but I would say the level of nutrition is not 
too good among low income families.” 

“Malnutrition usually, but not always, fol- 
lows from low income,” said Mrs, LeVasseur, 

Joan Eklund of the Whatcom County Op- 
portunity Council dealt with 1,774 persons 
during nine months of last year, all of whom 
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she considered to be receiving “borderline 
nutrition.” 

“They don't eat nearly enough, certainly,” 
she said, “but they aren’t starving to death. 
Their diet usually isn't totally bad.” 

But she knows of a family of 11 living on 
$278 a month. “He gets 300 pounds of po- 
tatoes a month to help live on,” Mrs. Ek- 
lund said. “I've run across families that 
have lived on just potatoes for a month.” 

The Kipsap County Community Action 
Program estimates 21,000 of the 101,732 per- 
sons in the county suffer from poverty in 
some form, The agency estimates that 16,- 
800 of these need food supplement. 

Why are some persons not getting enough 
of the proper food? 

The reasons include lack of resources— 
either income or welfare payments—to pur- 
chase the food. There is ignorance, both of 
the basics of a proper diet and of how to 
get through the red tape of government pro- 
grams to obtain aid. Apathy of some to 
the need to eat properly is another factor. 
And the pride that blocks some from accept- 
ing help despite their circumstances also 
contributes. 

An inability to budget what resources are 
available hampers some from climbing above 
the hunger level. The dollars that must 
stretch to the end of the month can't go for 
steaks at the first of the month. 

“It takes experience to live poor,” one so- 
cial worker said. 

There also are persons who are poor and 
hungry but “fall through the cracks” of aid 
programs. Their circumstances don't corre- 
spond with the categories government has 
established for assisting them. 

The present downturn in the state’s econ- 
omy has brought new members into the world 
of the hungry. These are the “new poor,” 
those who had respectable middle class jobs 
until the economy soured. 

“The man who has seen himself as able to 
perform in society as a provider suddenly 
is finding that he cannot,” said Rev. Paul 
Pruitt. “That’s a real shock. Some men have 
contemplated suicide.” The Rev. Mr. Pruitt’s 
congregation in Seattle sponsors a food bank. 

The problem grows in King County where 
a sharp decline in aerospace and associated 
employment occurred over the past year. 

“Neighbors in need,” a food bank spon- 
sored by Seattle area churches, in three 
months gave food to 30,000 persons who said 
they were hungry. 

Seattle public schools furnished free or 
reduced price meals to less than 100 students 
a day last year. This year 5,000 students a 
day take advantage of the program. 

Inflation is another factor. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures, adjusted for a 3.8 per 
cent rise in the cost of living, estimate an 
urban family of four in the Seattle area would 
need about $2,000 a year for food on a low 
budget. Under new “flexible maximums” pro- 
posed for state welfare grants, a family of 
four would get $1,704 a year for food, cloth- 
ing and personal maintenance. 

Vernon L. Stintzi, former Pierce County 
public assistance director and now a pro- 
fessor at Pacific Lutheran University, sees 
the hungry in an endless circle. 

“Most people on welfare are undernour- 
ished,” he said. “The starch-filled stomachs 
create an illusion of health, They don’t look 
starved. 

“In fact,” Stinzi said, “in the eyes of the 
public they are healthy. But the lack of a 
balanced diet does not provide the zest and 
zeal needed in today’s labor force. They 
act lazy, show little emotion and are seem- 
ingly indifferent. The spark from the energy- 
filled diet is not there.” 

“Undernourishment leads to poor health 
and the poor are sick,” Stinzi said. “Once 
the poor are sickly and undernourished with 
neither medical care nor an adequate diet to 
cure, the discouragement cycle takes over and 
they soon give up hope.” 
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an the erfort to find a solution, government 
programs fall in two general categories— 
grants to purchase food and nutritional ed- 
ucation programs to persuade persons to 
feat more wholesome foods. 

Private aid ranges from Skid Road missions 
offering soup for a sermon to food banks 
run by churches and nonsectarian civic 
groups. 

Effectiveness of both efforts is debatable. 

“Our elected leaders don’t have the guts 
to lead the people,” said Dr. Abraham B. 
Bergman, chairman of the health committee 
of the Governor's Advisory Council on Urban 
Affairs. “These demagogues come out and 
make a big issue about the abuses of wel- 
fare, the abuses of the food stamp program. 

“They don’t have the courage to come out 
and say hunger is unacceptable,” Bergman 
said. "This gutlessness on the part of pol- 
iticilans is very depressing and I consider it 
immoral.” 

A welfare official blamed the economic 
system. 

“As a nation, the problem of hunger is 
not public assistance,” said Clarnece Mil- 
ler, director of the Clark County state wel- 
fare agency. “It’s an economic problem of 
distribution.” 

“Welfare agencies are dealing with the 
symptoms of this mess,” he said. “Many times 
the man on the street expects welfare to 
solve these problems. It’s like beefing up 
the police force when crime rises. 

“We're dealing with symptoms, but are 
asked why don’t we resolve the problems,” 
he said. 

“There isn’t one solution,” said Sandra 
Odren, supervisor of child protective serv- 
ices in the public assistance division’s Clark 
County office. 

“We aren't doing anything in terms of 
people’s motivation and education. Finances 
aren't the only answer to hunger and mal- 
nutrition,” said Mrs. Odren. “Unless the leg- 
islature will recognize that money can’t 
solve all the problems . . . the need is big 
enough for a commitment to provide all 
other services.” 

“I have no idea that the program is reach- 
ing everybody who is eligible,” said Virginia 
Denton of the Kitsap County public assist- 
ance office, 

“We have no specific guidelines for evalu- 
ation,” said Eva Katzenberger, administra- 
tor of the Bremerton office. 

“We have statistics to show how many 
people are using the program and how many 
dollars it puts in people’s pockets for other 
uses,” she said. 

“The Division of Public Assistance did 
not invent poverty,” said Greg Works, the 
division’s social services supervisor in Okla- 
nogan County. 

“It's Just kind of like a Band-Aid Society 
puts on its economic problems. Something 
is going to have to be done in the overall 
situation of the economy to get these prob- 
lems; @ public assistance agency can't do 
the whole thing,” he said. 

“In a healthy economy with the funds 
available to use, we can do a pretty good 
job of helping people back on their feet 
again,” Works said. “All our training pro- 
grams are related to a healthy economy 
where jobs are available. They aren't now.” 

“The problems of hunger are not well doc- 
umented,” said Miss Bernadine Tomasek, a 
nutritionist in the Seattle-King County 
Health Department. “We in the health field 
have been remiss.” 

Many persons are closing their eyes to 
the problem in their neighborhood, Miss To- 
masek said, and “eventually they will be 
terribly embarrassed.” 

In a society grown increasingly accustomed 
to dramatic demonstrations and militant 
campaigns to bring problems to its atten- 
tion, hunger remains a largely unrecognized 
fact of life in Washington. 

It exists because its victims often prefer 
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to remain silent rather than admit they 
can't provide for their families. 

It exists because the number of poor in- 
creases faster than the government can 
adapt its programs to meet their needs. 

Private efforts have increased to fill the 
gaps in public help but find themselves over- 
extended. 

It exists because government categorizes 
those it helps and more and more persons 
defy categorization and “fall between the 
cracks.” 


HUNGRY Poor or STATE CANNOT AFFORD FOOD 
STAMP BARGAIN TO FEED FAMILY 


The hungry poor often cannot afford the 
food stamps designed to give them more 
muscle at the market. 

For a mother with nine children, $212 
worth of food for $130 is a bargain she can’t 
afford. 

She usually has less than $100 left from a 
$413 monthly welfare check after paying for 
rent, heat, utilities and clothes. 

About 280,000 persons—8 per cent of the 
state’s population—are using food stamps. 
A state agency estimated 15 per cent of 
Washington residents are eligible for the 
program but are dissuaded by a distaste for 
welfare or lack of information. 

The stamps are coupons which the pur- 
chaser, depending on income and family size, 
buys at a discount. Grocery stores accept 
them like cash at their face value, 

A four-person family qualified if its net 
monthly income is no more than $355 and 
its resources—such as cash, savings, stocks 
and bonds—are no more than $1,500. The 
family could buy $106 worth of stamps for 
$80. 

Those eligible are requried by state regula- 
tion to buy only their full monthly entitle- 
ment or half of it. 

“It costs a lot of money to buy into the 
food stamp program,” said Linsey Hinand, 
Office of Economic Opportunity planner in 
Tacoma, “They have to spend a said amount 
with no flexibility.” 

Hinand said some spend more than allotted 
in their welfare grant for housing and cloth- 
ing “so they scrounge and buy food at stores 
at low cost.” 

“Hunger may be a matter of priorities,” 
said Richard Renner, director of the Everett 
office of the State Division of Public As- 
sistance. 

The food stamp program, sponsored by the 
U.S. Agriculture Department, replaced sur- 
plus commodity distribution. 

A critic said the government program’s 
“help wealthy farmers rather than feed the 
people.” 

Food stamp recipients in Washington rep- 
resented 92,600 households in January and 
collectively spent $2.1 million for stamps 
worth $7 siillion. 

“When people ask us how the food-stamp 
program is working, we cite Washington as 
a model,” said Nancy Amidei of the Select 
U.S. Senate Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs. “Washington has 40 to 50 per cent 
participation among those eligible—that’s 
good.” 

One problem, according to a recipient, is 
“too much month and not enough money.” 

“The first part of the month is the best 
because then you can live like a human 
being,” said a Wenatchee mother. “The last 
half you feel like a shoved-out puppy dog 
waiting for somebody to throw you some- 
thing.” 

The Senate committee criticized the in- 
flexibility of the program's requirement for 
purchase of a fixed amount. 

Other requirements, such as for a fixed 
address and access to cooking facilities, 
“doesn’t allow a person to get baloney and 
a loaf of bread” said a Seattle poverty 
worker. 
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Less than half of those eligible in Asotin 
County apply for the stamps, said Stanley 
A. Patterson, deputy administrator for the 
public assistance division. 

“It’s a matter of pride,” he said. “A lot of 
them are older people with memories of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s.” 

Renner said 6500 Snohomish County 
households use the stamps. Included are a 
growing number of white-collar workers. 
“We are seeing some people who have earned 
their way all their lives but are suddenly 
caught in the bind by the present economic 
situation,” he said. 

Bill Nicacio, director of the Mid Valley 
Community Center in Toppenish, said the 
system should include a broader section of 
the needy. 

“They say to you ‘the table is set, but 
first of all you have to go through the 
maze’,”” Nicacio said. “Sometimes the sys- 
tem discriminates against the able and will- 
ing to work.” 

“What I don't understand is how we are 
supposed to live on $45 a week,” said a 
woman in Wenatchee, Her husband was in- 
jured at work and receives unemployment 
compensation. 

“They expect me to pay $85 rent, $50 for 
oil, and last month the light bill was $19,” 
she said. “I'm supposed to pay all that out 
of $45 a week and still buy groceries.” 

The family of six paid $37 for $144 worth 
of stamps but sold most of their possessions 
to raise the money. 

Dr. Abraham Bergman, chairman of the 
health committee of the Governor's Advi- 
sory Council on Urban Affairs, wants to 
broaden the distribution of food stamps and 
increase surplus commodity distribution 
again. 


SUBSIDIZED SCHOOL LUNCHES HELP PROVIDE 
MINIMUM DIETARY NEEDS 


The subsidized lunch is thriving in Wash- 
ington where schools act through a federal 
program to prevent another generation from 
maturing into the ranks of the hungry. 

Administrators believe the free and re- 
duced price meals, by the federal govern- 
ment, are effective. They are intended to 
provide a minimum one-third of the daily 
dietary needs of children 9 to 12 years old. 

“We have no hungry kids in Bellingham,” 
said Bud Peterson, director of the district's 
lunch program. 

But some school officials say the cost to 
the districts and the pride of the youngsters 
keep the program from full effectiveness. 

The establishment of breakfast programs 
has opened yet another area of debate. 

“You can’t be educated, learn a skill or 
trade if you're hungry,” said Ann Vasseur, a 
State Health Division nutritionist. 

Fifty million meals a year are served in 
Washington schools, according to the State 
Office of Public Instruction which adminis- 
ters U.S. Agriculture Department funding of 
the program. Of the 288,172 meals served 
each day, 52,970 are free or at reduced prices. 
The state received about $4 million in sub- 
sidies last year plus $4 million worth of sur- 
plus commodities. 

Children from a family of four would re- 
ceive a reduced price lunch if the family’s 
net income is below $355 a month. The lunch 
costs 15 cents in elementary schools and 20 
cents in high schools. Free lunches are avail- 
able to a family of four whose net monthly 
income is less than $310. 

The scale, which varies according to family 
size and income, is established by the state 
under USDA poverty level definitions. 

Those taking advantage of the subsidized 
program in Seattle each day soared from 98 
persons last year to about 5,000 this year. 
Statewide participation jumped from 36,000 
a day in January, 1970 to 52,970 by the end 
of the year. 
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School officials credit the upsurge to in- 
creased federal subsidies and the broadening 
of qualification criteria. 

But there are problems. 

In a child’s world, being different from his 
fellows is magnified in importance. Some 
would rather go hungry than be singled out 
as participants in the lunch program. 

“One of my boys didn’t even want to go 
back to school,” said a Tacoma mother of 
nine. “I had to talk to him and point out he 
had to get an education so he wouldn't have 
to ever be on welfare.” 

Centralia schools serve 225 free or reduced 
price meals among 1,520 per day. 

Jeanne Oloufa, Bremerton School district 
food service supervisor, said about 60 per 
cent of the estimated 1,000 eligible partic- 
ipate because of “apathy, pride and various 
other reasons.” 

The Shoreline District in north King 
County serves free or reduced price lunches 
to about 10 per cent of its 17,500 enrollment. 
The number of white collar families apply- 
ing is increasing. 

“I know there are children we are not 
reaching,” said Harry Merner, director of 
food services. “They are too proud to ask for 
help and they do not know how to go about 
asking for help and they do not know the 
importance of a good diet.” 

Breakfasts at school are increasing. 

Seattle has the program in 14 schools and 
700 Spokane youngsters have breakfast at 
school daily. Spokane officials said this rep- 
resents about 30 per cent of the number 
eligible. 

Eight elementary schools in Vancouver 
served 2,040 free breakfasts and 7,461 paid 
ones during January. 

“I think the program is great,” said Fred 
Swanstrom, a Vancouver elementary school 
principal, but not all educators agree. 

“We have no breakfast program and we 
won’t have unless there is a need expressed,” 
said Allen Blair, superintendent of the 
Ridgefield School District. “It would just be 
an added function. Pretty soon we'd have a 
supper program and a going-to-bed pro- 
gram.” 

CREATES New CLASS OF 
Poor 


Society may be evolving ways to im- 
poverish people faster than it is developing 
means to help them, a survey of the hungry 
in Washington indicates. 

The chasm between new needs and old so- 
lutions widens so much daily that private 
efforts often reach back to the frontier spirit 
of neighbors helping neighbors. 

Society is not prepared to think of a middle 
class suburban home owner with two cars in 
the garage as being in need of outside help 
to put food on his table. 

But neither can that man bring himself to 
sell his property in order to fit the official 
definition of poor. 

Advancing technology and shifting eco- 
nomic trends have combined to create a new 
class of poor. 

They are too well-to-do to receive assist- 
ance meant for the poor but yet unable to 
provide for themselves. 

Food banks, first established by churches 
as emergency help, are settling down for a 
longer stay in Washington's life. 

The food banks are the newest addition to 
private charity and supplement such tradi- 
tional sources as the Salvation Army, St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, and Volunteers of 
America in feeding the hungry. 

They help those who find government rules 
rigid and help slow to come. 

Many families are not eligible for public 
assistance because they have too much 
equity in a home or automobile although 
neither can readily be converted to cash. 
Others applying for food stamps have told 
of delays ranging up to five weeks. 


SHIFTING ECONOMY 
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A clergyman inyolved in one food bank 
program said welfare regulations reflect an 
attitude that the jobless and hungry are 
irresponsible ne’er-do-wells who cannot be 
trusted and the rules are written “to make 
sure they (recipients) are worthy.” 

“Hunger is hidden,” said ‘the Rev. Lowell 
Knutson, a Lutheran pastor in Everett. “The 
organized church is middle class and doesn’t 
come into contact with the poverty stricken. 
Lately the adverse economic condition has 
brought on a situation In which some middle 
class people are beginning to want.” 

Neighbors in Need, a Seattle food bank, 
was begun in mid-November by the Church 
Council of Greater Seattle, the Ecumenical 
Metropolitan Ministry and the Fellowship of 
Christian Urban Service. 

Neighbors in Need, with 34 outlets, ts 
staffed by volunteers and supplied with food 
donated mostly through churches, Neighbors 
in Need has 34 outlets. 

In the first two and a half months of 
operation, its food banks have provided food 
for more than 20,000 persons. Estimates now 
range up to 30,000. 

“It’s supposed to be an emergency pro- 
gram,” said, Pastor Harold Bakke of the 
American Lutheran Church. “But what can 
you do? Some people are living a day-to-day 
emergency. For me, their whole life is an 
emergency. 

“Psychologically, we're adjusting ourselves 
to. saying we're going to be here,” he said. 

“Hunger ds a crisis here.” said the Rev. O, R. 
Pigford, a leader of the Associated Ministeries 
of Tacoma-Pierce County. 

The Pierce County Foods Concerned Com- 
mittee was formed in August from various 
social service organizations and churches in 
the county. 

“We got the program rolling in February 
but even so, in January we distributed 118 
boxes of food .to the needy,” he said. 

Such church groups taking up part of the 
slack left by government said they don’t want 
to continually bear all of society's respon- 
sibility for the needy, 

The Rey. Paul Pruitt of Seattle said “it 
should be a total concern of society. We 
should not be pacified by having any one 
agent or agency or group of people take care 
of it for the rest of society.” 

Bill Hyde, a volunteer worker for an emer- 
gency help program started by the Vancouver 
Council of Churches, said the situation will 
not improve until the employment situation 
brightens or private organizations receive aid 
for state or private funds. “We just can’t 
carry the load on donations,” he said, “we 
need more help, more money and fewer 
clients.” 

The traditional outlets of charity are find- 
ing their services increasingly in demand. 

“The poor are always with us,” said Maj. 
Norma Nelson of the Salvation Army in 
Centralia. Her office serves an average of 64 
persons a month, “most in temporary emer- 
gency situations. 

“There’s often mismanagement involved,” 
she said. “They may have eaten well at the 
beginning of the month but by the end of the 
month they're hungry,” she said. 

“We are getting more middle class people,” 
said Col. Virginia Beaton of the Volunteers 
of America in Everett, “some of whom are 
out of work for the first time in their lives 
or who are out of work for longer periods 
than ever before.” 

“The one thing that will drive proud 
people to seek charity when they wouldn't 
otherwise is the hunger of their kids,” said 
the Rev. Alan Ward of the Metropolitan 
Ecumenical Ministry of Seattle, 

“We've had family after family which has 
gone without food for several days,” the Rev. 
Mr. Ward said. “Usually the father comes in 
and says ‘I wouldn’t be here but I can’t stand 
to have my kids hungry,’ ” 

The church groups said their efforts chal- 
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lenge the historical. American belief that 
hard work is a virtue and the person who 
has no job and depends upon charity for. his 
food is sinful, lazy and weak. 

“The Puritan ethic runs real strong,” said 
the Rev. Harold Perry, director of the Fellow- 
ship of Christian Urban Service. “Somehow. 
you haven't validated your life unless you're 
employed.” 

“Were anticipating the real kind of shock 
people are going to experience perhaps 20 
years from now when suddenly you're in a 
world where there won't be enough jobs for 
people in the way we understand jobs now,” 
said the Rev. Mr. Perry. 


BETTER Foop RANES AT BorroM or LIST 


Money alone does not alleviate hunger. 

Many of the hungry in Washington today 
wouldn’t be helped even by an unlimited 
supply of cash. 

A recent survey in a low-income area of 
Seattle asked families which included 1,200 
children what they would do with more 
money. 

The majority placed better housing, bet- 
ter clothing and higher education at the 
top of their list. 

Better food ranked at the bottom of most 
lists. 

Several government programs, such as the 
expanded nutrition program of Washington 
State University, are geared to educate peo- 
ple to eat properly. 

“We feel the program is reaching not only 
those who are hungry for food but also for 
friendship, learning and sharing,” said Dr. 
Cleo Hall, administrator of the program. 
“It not only teaches about nutrition but 
helps women to make their homes more 
pleasant places in which to enjoy food.” 

The program has dealt with 3,047 Wash- 
ington families totaling 14,219 persons. 

“There are two types of hunger,” said Jesse 
Jackson of the Grant-Adams-area Extension 
Service. “There's not having enough to eat 
and there are people who do not eat what 
their bodies need.” 

“I see obesity as a result of overfeeding and 
anemia as the result of iron deficiency in 
children who stay on a milk diet too long,” 
said Dr. Margaret Wayson, a pediatrician 
for the Clark County Health Department's 
Well-baby clinic for 19 years. But Dr. Way- 
son says she is “not seeing the ones who are 
not motivated—the very ones that would 
be malnourished.” 

“I don’t suppose we can really trust to 
our appetites,” said Betty Mullay, an Olym- 
pic College nutrition instructor. “You can 
choose too many calories and still be under- 
nourished in the essentials.” 

The expanded nutrition program, which 
operates in a third of Washington's 39 coun- 
ties, employs mnonprofessional nutrition 
aides, often drawn from minority groups or 
assistance recipients, to visit homes and ex- 
plain the fundamentals of nutrition. 

“The first thing an aide has to do,” said 
Susan Morin, an assistant In the program, 
“is to defend herself. The homemaker asks 
first if we're from ‘welfare.’ If a home- 
maker is on welfare, she is particularly cau- 
tious—afraid she may be spied upon.” 

Weekly group sessions of from three to 
eight persons test recipes and teach the 
homemaker basic nutrition. 

“So many people are in a pattern of eat- 
ing,” said Mrs. Morin, “that they'll buy a 
bag of macaroni and three pounds of ham- 
burger because they can see five meals in 
them. We teach them new ways to prepare 
these foods to make them taste better and 
to get a little variety into their menu.” 

The recipes tested at the group sessions 
ran from spinach meatballs to liver terri- 
yaki. All are low-cost items. 

Mrs. Morin said the sessions emphasize 
what the four basic foods do for the body. 
“Shining hair, a clear complexion—some- 
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thing more obvious than just saying ‘it’s 
good for you,’” she said. 

“Among many. poor, food.is simply some- 
thing to fill up the empty place,” said Agnes 
Badgly, director of a homemaking program 
for the Yakima office of the State Division 
of Public Assistance. “We have to try to find 
out what their immediate problem is," she 
said, “the one that’s making them nonfunc- 
tional in any sense before we can attack the 
nutrition problem. You have problems of 
neglect ranging from ‘don’t know’ and ‘don’t 
care’ to the low-income women who are just 
waiting for something better to come along.” 

Nutritional problems are not limited to 
those who don’t know. There are many who 
know but don’t care, 

“I don’t cook anymore,” said a 78-year-old 
Olympia widow. “You know when the gall 
bladder is.gone and the liver slows down 
there’s no appetite left. 

“As I think about it the main reason for 
not taking the effort to cook a four-square 
meal is that it’s plain no fun to eat alone.” 

One plan aimed at this attitude is Opera- 
tion Roundtable, which serves from 250 to 
350 elderly persons a week in Spokane. 

“Sometimes its not the financial end that 
disturbs these people as much as the fact 
they're alone,” said Douglas C. Yeager of 
the State Council on Aging, “When people 
eat alone they don’t eat as well generally. 

“We see many older people who end up in 
the hospital because of problems caused by 
not eating correctly,” said Yeager. “There are 
even some who end up at Eastern State Hos- 
pital with psychiatric problems stemming 
from incorrect diet. 

“The purpose of Operation Roundtable is 
to get people together,” Yeager said. They 
may look at it entirely as a social function 
but we see it as both nutritionally and so- 
cially valuable.” 

Interest in nutritional programs has 
dropped off in Grays Harbor County, said 
Donald F. Ellen, administrator for the public- 
assistance division there. 

“People on the povery level are of necessity 
less organized and more prone to impulse 
gratification,” he said. “It's difficult for them 
to plan for the future.” 

Ellen said a federal-state-county educa- 
tional effort conducted over a period of years 
“was not very successful.” 

“At present all that is being done is the 
handing out of a monthly nutritional guide 
listing the best food buys for that month 
and giving a few low-cost recipes,” he said. 


INDIANS, MIGRANTS SUFFERING PovERTY 


A Pasco anti-poverty agency helps needy 
migrants with food and housing but help 
ends when they become needy permanent 
residents of the community. 

Northwest Rural Opportunities received 
federal funds with the stipulation they be 
used only for migrants and for no longer 
than 30 days in each case. 

“We can assist people who recently settled 
out of the migrant stream,” said Kay Sever- 
ance, acting director, “but anyone who is 
permanently living here we can't help.” 

Indians and migrants—many of them out 
of step with the present-day economy—rank 
high among the numbers of the hungry in 
Washington. 

Indians have been required to make a 
swift transition to a cash economy from 
their traditional dependence on hunting, 
fishing and agriculture for subsistence, 

“We never had to buy food in the past,” 
said David Parker, a Makah, “but now we 
buy it.” 

The migrant workers who come to the 
state at harvest time also have difficulty sup- 
porting themselves in an economy that val- 
ues stability. 

Although state agencies, lack statistics, 
about the precise composition of the migrant 
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force, many are Indians, Chicanos and Mexi- 
ean citizens; 

The Indians go from their present. tribal 
lands to the land that is seasonally bounti- 
ful for the harvest. When the paychecks stop 
coming, it’s back to the land of their people; 
@ land of little work and sparse subsistence, 

“Before the white man came, of all Indians, 
we were the most wealthy,” said LaVerne 
Hepfer, Clallam tribal historian. “We had 
bountiful food to eat all through the year 
from the salt water, rivers, beaches and 
woods. The food awaited us. We had time to 
develop a culture.” 

“We are in between what we were and 
what the white man wants us to be,"’ she 
said. “We tried to get into the mainstream 
but we experienced failure: Now we took at 
ourselyes and know we can’t change. 

We're not trying to be what we're not," she 
said. 

“A lot of people around here haven't got 
much money,” said Matthew Dick, an Indian 
resident of the Nespelem in Northeast Wash- 
ington. “The only way to get money is to 
work but ‘there’s no work here: now. You 
can’t find work anywhere.” 

Statistics bear him out. Unemployment 
among the Colvilles is 44 per cent, among 
the Lummmis 50 per cent year around and 
up to 80 percent in the winter months. For 
the Makahs it is up to 65 per cent and up to 
90 percent among the Nooksacks. 

Health care also is a problem. 

“I see a lot of k:ds with repeated colds, 
bronchitis, ear disease,” said Dr. David Hol- 
man who practices at the Lummi tribal cen- 
ter. “It's probably because of a lot of reasons: 
lack of clothing, housing, poor food. You 
know it’s there and you know it’s a problem 
but you don’t have any data.” 

The migrants’ sporadic work records often 
disqualify them from unemployment assist- 
ance and the lack of a permanent address 
and cooking facilities makes them ineligible 
for welfare assistance. 

“These people—and we don't have any 
numbers of them—hibernate; they tough it 
out,” said Robert Clarke, head of the state 
Employment Security office in Yakima. “Em- 
ployers have to remember they are probably 
weak from undernourishment.” 

Eddie Esparza, head of the migrant pro- 
gram for Skagit and Whatcom counties, said 
unemployment among migrants is about 30 
per cent. 

“These people aren't going hungry but they 
are existing on real poor diets,” he said. 
“Work opportunities are the biggest problem. 
There are no jobs. There is no training. Some 
people can’t even afford food stamps.” 

“A lot of migrants don’t have the time or 
money to provide good diets,” said Jackie 
Zavala, another worker in the migrant pro- 
gram. “A family traveling between jobs in 
California, Oregon and Washington makes 
$4,000 a year but by the time they get here 
from California, they're broke.” 

“You have to remember that you're dealing 
with people living in a constant crisis situa- 
tion,” said Dr, Marjorie Wilson of the Farm 
Workers Family Health Center in Toppenish, 
“They see themselves as having so many 
other problems that they can’t be bothered 
with nutrition. It’s one problem too many.” 

Help to the migrants comes in such forms 
as the Okanogan Friendship Center, which 
serves up to 1,000 meals before the harvest 
begins. 

“We can’t even attempt to provide balanced 
meals,” said the Rey, Lewis Hodgins, vice 
president of the Omak-Okanogan Ministerial 
Association. “We just give them the basics 
for the purposes of keeping them until they 
cah get food stamps or provide for them- 
selves.” 

Although Indians can qualify for food 
stamps, many are reluctant to apply for 
them. 

“We are a suspicious people because we 
have been cheated out of so much... and 
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it’s still happening today,” said Mrs. Hepfer 
of the Clallams. 

A 70-year-old Indian woman in Thurston 
County said Indians “are too proud to stand 
in line and get turned down. Rules and regu- 
lations change but most of us seem to re- 
member the first experience and will not re- 
turn a second time.” 

A situation unique to the Indian is. the 
per capita payment made by the federal goy- 
ernment for a debt owed the tribe. Although 
it is not taxable, the state regards it as in- 
come, The public assistance division sets a 
time for which the payments should provide 
normal subsistence and cuts off other assist- 
ance until the per capita payments are ex- 
hausted. 

“The state seems blind to the fact that the 
tribal funds are not the same as resources,” 
said Robert Wewello attorney for three East- 
ern Washington tribes, 


[From the Seattle Times] 


GOVERNMENT FEEDING PROGRAMS ARE DESIGNED 
TO HELP WEALTHY FARMERS RATHER THAN 
FEED PEOPLE 


(By Ray Ruppert and Al Dieffenbach) 


In recent months, Dr, Abraham B. Bergman 
has rattled a barrage of letters, telephone 
calls and documented proposals off the walls 
of the Legislature, the Congress, the gover- 
nor’s office and various government bureaus. 

His concern is hunger. One of his high 
priority targets is the food-distribution sys- 
tem of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

“The basic problem in government feeding 
programs,” Dr. Bergman said, “is that they 
are designed to help wealthy farmers rather 
than feed people.” 

Dr. Bergman, director of outpatient services 
at Children’s Orthopedic Hospital here, also 
is chairman of the health committee of the 
Governor's Advisory Council on Urban Affairs. 

He has been joined in his criticism of 
U.S.D.A. food policy by some national figures 
including this state’s senior senator, Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson. 

Dr. Bergman has put his efforts toward 
improving the food situation into a package 
of proposals which he delivered to Gov. Dan 
Evans just before Christmas, urging the gov- 
ernor to intervene with federal officials. 

Among the pediatrician’s ‘proposals were: 

1, Immediately expand to all the state and 
to include children up to 6 a food-certificate 
program for expectant mothers and children. 

“This is the quickest and most effective way 
to get food into the hands of a highly vul- 
nerable group,” Dr. Bergman said. “It would 
also help retail grocers and bringin some 
sales-tax revenue.” 

2. Give away food stamps to those most in 
need. Dr. Bergman called this proposal “the 
least costly way to get more food rapidly to 
those most in need.” 

3. Begin selected distribution of surplus 
commodities, using National Guard person- 
nel, trucks and storage areas as well as facili- 
ties of churches and poverty agencies. 

“Commodity distribution is the most ineffi- 
cient but most politically tolerable means of 
distributing food,” Dr. Bergman said. 

There has been no response from Olympia. 

While Dr. Bergman has been pounding 
away at the state capitol, Senator Magnuson 
has been knocking on the door of the federal 
agriculture department in an attempt to 
break loose surplus food. 

The Food and Nutrition Service of the 
U.S.D.A. asked Congress for $186 million for 
special feeding programs for the 1971 fiscal 
year. 

The House Appropriation Committee was 
told that $28.5 million of this would be used 
for the program which provides packages of 
grocery items high in nutrition to pregnant 
and nursing mothers and infants. 

The request was $17 million more than the 
1970 appropriation. Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice spokesmen told congressmen the in- 
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creased appropriation, which was granted, 
would “provide full-year costs for about 
460,000 people.” 

The latest available figures showed only 
173,162 recipients participating in the pro- 
gram. The supplemental foods are distributed 
once a week at three Seattle locations to 500 
mothers and children. 

Dr. Bergman said, “The supplemental-food 
program is designed for the extra needs of 
families, above and beyond ordinary poverty, 
above and beyond the basic food-stamp al- 
lowances .. . 

“This program was put forward by’ the 
U.S.D.A. @ couple of years ago, but they’ve 
been trying to sabotage their own program 
ever since they first announced it. 

“They have steadfastly refused to expand 
the program in this state. In this state, it’s 
a& great, flop.” 

An aide to Senator Magnuson discovered 
that the U.S.D.A. was going to use its in- 
creased appropriation for feeding programs 
to buy up food rather than distribute it. 

This finding supports the senator’s criti- 
cism that the U.S.D.A. programs are de- 
signed to keep prices high for farmers rather 
than feed people. 

The aide reported: “I ‘specifically asked 
the budget officer if the $17 million was being 
used to buy up food or to distribute it. 

“His answer was: “To buy it up.’” 

Dr. Bergman was blunt: “The government 
feeding programs are under the control of 
the Department of Agriculture and they are 
also under the control, in Congress, of the 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees, 
both dominated by reactionary guys who 
don’t give a damn about feeding poor peo- 
ple.” 

The U.S.D.A. has two basic programs for 
feeding the hungry. The older plan provided 
for free, local distribution of surplus foods, 
given by the federal government to low-in- 
come families. 

This program, generally, has been replaced 
by the familiar food-stamp program which 
permits low-income families to buy food 
coupons for less than-face value which they 
can spend like money at most grocery stores. 

Some observers suspect that the U.S_D.A.’'s 
concern for helping the agriculture industry 
rather than the hungry shows up in a food- 
stamp restriction; imported foods, except tea 
and coffee, cannot be bought with food 
stamps. 

Despite the growth of the food-stamp plan, 
commodity distribution still is used to reach 
persons with special needs, such as pregnant 
or nursing mothers and infants. 

Boxes of food for distribution in the Seattle 
area are kept in a warehouse at Sand Point 
Naval Air Station. 

Floyd E. Norberg, supervisor of the U.S.D.A, 
donable foods section, said warehouse activ- 
ity has declined from 36 million pounds of 
food distributed a year to about 1 million 
pounds a year since the food-stamp program 
began. 

Another person who has tried to pry loose 
some of the surplus food is Bernadine Toma- 
sek, nutrition co-ordinator for special proj- 
ects, maternity and infant care for the Seat- 
tle-King County Health Department. 

Miss Tomasek wanted the U.S.D.A. com- 
modities placed in “thé most logical place— 
the neighborhood food banks.” But officials 
pleaded administrative difficulties. 

Dr. Bergman commented: “I think the 
churches have done a wonderful job (in pro- 
viding emergency food for the hungry). But 
here you have these massive government 
warehouses with the same kinds of food. The 
stuff is just sitting there.” 

Senator Magnuson was joined in a letter to 
the U.S.D.A. on December 14, 1970, by Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson and Representatives 
Thomas Foley, Brock Adams and Julia But- 
ler Hansen. 

The letter made two proposals similar to 
those Dr. Bergman had suggested to the gov- 
ernor. Supporting the proposals to the U.S. 
D.A. for expanded use of surplus food in 
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Washington State were Representatives Floyd 
Hicks and Lloyd Meeds. 
` The Washington delegation proposed: 

1, That a food-certificate program now op- 
erating in Yakima be expanded to the rest of 
the state, that children under 6 be included 
and that a wide variety of food items be of- 
fered. 

2. As an alternative, that the special pack- 
ages program in Seattle be expanded to the 
rest of the state. The letter noted that the 
governor was prepared to provide for distri- 
bution of the food. 

In a subsequent letter to the U.S.D.A., Sen- 
ator Magnuson said, “Central to our concern 
in writing to you was the fact that the ex- 
tremely heavy rate of unemployment now 
plaguing our state is imposing an especially 
heavy burden on certain groups of persons 
who have unique nutritional requirements.” 

Miss Tomasek said: “We had hoped to 
reach 1,500 people with the U.S.D.A. foods 
(under the existing supplemental-food pro- 
gram). But we don’t have enough distribu- 
tion points or staff.” 

Dr. Bergman explained his concern about 
expanding the programs: 

“Food is far more important than medical 
care to reduce infant mortality. 

“To feed adequately during the pregnant 
months is going to have a much greater im- 
pact on reducing infant mortality than hav- 
ing an obstetrician on every block feeling the 
tummy of every pregnant mother every week. 

The pediatrician blamed public apathy for 
hunger. 

“Sure, there are hungry people in Washing- 
ton,” Dr. Bergman said. “The big thing is 
that it is looked upon with complacency by 
the public and by elected officials.” 

“If we want to do something about some 
of our social and medical problems let's do 
it in a basic area like providing food for those 
who are hungry.” 

So far, there has been little response in 
Olympia or in Washington, D.C., to Dr. Berg- 
man’s pleas or to Senator Magnuson’s letters, 


HUNGER: A FAMILY or Five DIVIDING THREE 
Horpocs 
[From the Seattle Times] 

Hunger in Seattle is: 

A tragedy, such as three children watch- 
ing their mother and father divide the last 
food in the house: Three wieners. 

A political issue, as a coalition of the poor 
tries to come together to put pressure on 
public officials. 

A challenge to the Puritan work ethic 
which insisted that a man must work in or- 
der to eat. 

A source of rivalry and friction among 
agencies and institutions which feed down- 
and-outers on Skid Road. 

A social stigma, as in the case of an elderly 
widow without adequate food because her 
tiny income keeps up her house and hides 
her hunger from her neighbors. 

A paradox when food is stockpiled in gov- 
ernment warehouses and emergency, volun. 
teer food banks are without food. 

An excuse for the government purchase 
of surplus food in order to subsidize agri- 
culture but not to feed the hungry. 

A suspicion that public-assistance admin- 
istrators will hang back and let private 
groups plug the gaps so long as those private 
efforts are made. 

And an urgent demand which has brought 
hundreds of strangers together in response 
to the command to feed the hungry and who 
have found love and compassion for their 
neighbors in need. 

Whether hunger is a fact in Seattle is 
questioned by some people. 

For example, Martin Johanson, executive 
director of the Millionair Club Charity, said, 
“Nobody goes hungry in Seattle.” 

But in three months, the Neighbors in 
Need food bank program of the Seattle-area 
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churches gave food to 30,000 persons who 
said they were hungry. 

“There's no question about the fact there’s 
hunger around,” said the Rev. Harold Perry, 
director of the Fellowship of Christian Urban 
Service, one of the agencies behind Neigh- 
bors in Need. 

“There isn’t a neighborhood in the city 
where you don’t see it,” he said. “There’s 
just a lot of people who are hungry.” 

The Rev. Paul Pruitt, director of the High 
Point Christian Center which has had a 
food program for three years, agreed: “I 
would say the demand for food is nearly 
triple the amount a year ago, even six months 
ago.” 

What is hunger? 

Mr. Perry defined it: “People at one of the 
food stations described going into a home 
and finding a man and wife and three kids 
dividing three hotdogs. That was hunger— 
for them. 

“For some families it’s making a decision 
about whether to pay for electricity and roof 
over your head so that you can keep the kids 
warm or whether you feed them.” 

Mr. Perry told a Seattle widow: 

“She was experiencing real pain. To all 
outside appearances, it looked like she was 
living in a very comfortable, home situa- 
tion, But she was starving, literally starving. 

“Her meager resources were not enough 
to maintain her house, even though it was 
paid for, and still provide her with food. 
She said, ‘I would not for the world want 
my neighbors to know’.” 

“There's a lot of that, a lot of people not 
wanting anybody to know.” 

John Peluso, executive director of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, said, “The real 
poor people, they cry silently. You don’t 
know it.” 

The Rev. Alan Ward of the Ecumenical 
Metropolitan Ministry said: 

“I feel that there are a lot of people out 
there who are eating on almost nothing, are 
scrounging however they can for food, eat- 
ing on way too little money to have any kind 
of diet that they can live on in a healthy 
way, that are not coming for help because 
of the shame.” 

Mrs. Frances Johnson, director of the Wel- 
fare Services Bureau of the Salvation Army, 
said: “A whole new population is suffering 
for the first time.” 

Being without enough food has other ef- 
fects than an empty stomach. 

Mr. Pruitt said, “The man who has seen 
himself as able to perform in society as a 
provider, suddenly is finding that he can- 
not—at least for the present. 

“That’s a real shock. Some men have con- 
templated suicide.” 

Mr. Perry said, “Tremendous strains on 
marriages and family relationships are evi- 
dent as those who had been providers found 
themselves unable to provide. 

“We know of several marriages that cracked 
during the Christmas season particularly, 
and we continue to hear of instances where 
it is happening.” 

There is both hope and frustration about 
the future. 

Mr. Pruitt was hopeful: “I don’t think we 
need to have the poor always. The state- 
ment we make in the Gospel—you know, 
Jesus said the poor you always have with 
you—TI don’t think it is necessarily prophet- 
ic.” 

Mr. Ward expressed some frustration: “I 
don't see any proposals from the state or 
federal government that will be sufficient 
to keep people from going hungry.” 

Some 280,000 state residents used food 
stamps in January to buy more than $7 mil- 
lion worth of food. An average of 5,000 
youngsters a day receive subsidized lunches 
in Seattle Public Schools, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated 
that a family of four in Seattle needs $158.75 
for food for a month. The Department of 
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Agriculture recommended $133.60 for a fam- 
ily with children in school, $115.20 if the 
children are preschool age. 

Under the new “flexible maximums” which 
will be imposed by the State Division of 
Public Assistance for welfare grants on April 
1, a family of four will have a food allow- 
ance of $98 a month. 

Hunger is—here. 


ELMO ROPER—AN AMERICAN 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, America 
lost an esteemed and talented citizen in 
the death of Elmo Roper on April 30, 
1971. Every American knew him as the 
founder of the Roper poll, as a thought- 
ful reporter on American public opinion. 
I knew him as a warm and generous 
friend. 

I had hoped to be able to attend Elmo 
Roper’s memorial service in Redding, 
Conn., on May 3, 1971, but was unable to 
do so. The distinguished Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) was able to attend 
and delivered a fitting and eloquent 
eulogy to Elmo Roper. 

Senator CHURCH characterized our 
mutual friend as “an independent think- 
er; a pollster without peer; an eminent 
citizen, commentator, columnist, and 
professor—a man who possessed the gift 
of friendship, who willingly served his 
country in its time of need. .. .” Elmo 
Roper was all these and more. He gave 
of himself in generosity and competence. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
CHURCR’s eulogy, as well as some of the 
obituaries appearing in the press be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR FRANK CHURCH AT THE 
FUNERAL SERVICES FOR ELMO B, ROPER 


REDDING, Conn., May 3, 1971. 


What a pity that it’s raining so, here beside 
this beautiful pond on these grounds which 
Elmo Roper cultivated with such loving care. 
What a pity it isn’t a shining, sun-filled 
afternoon. 

Yet, somehow I have a feeling that Elmo 
might have taken a different view. “Don't 
complain about the rain, Frank,” I can hear 
him say, “It’s good for the lawn and the 
flowers and the trees!” 

A funeral service is hardly the proper place 
for heady oratory, but it is an altogether 
appropriate place for a few plain spoken 
words concerning the man for whom we 
gather here to pay our last respects. 

Elmo Roper was a man of this Century, 
born in Hebron, Nebraska, in the year 1900. 
For more than 70 years, he was witness to 
greater changes than had occurred through- 
out all the previous history of the human 
race. In the year he was born, man had been 
lifted into the heavens no higher than he 
could be carried in a wicker basket suspended 
from a gas-filled balloon. Elmo Roper lived 
to see men lifted to the surface of the moon. 
In the year he was born, the Wright Brothers 
had not yet flown the first airplane, and 
automobiles had not yet become vehicles of 
common conveyance. Perhaps this was why 
Elmo developed so strong an affection for 
passenger trains. He loved them with that 
fierce nostalgia of a country boy. He used to 
say, in his later years, that he hoped the 
passenger trains would last as long as he 
did. On the day he died, 70% of all our re- 
maining rail passenger service came to an 
end. 

So the book closed on a remarkable life 
that had led Elmo Roper through the public 
schools of Nebraska to the University of 
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Edinburgh, and into a fortuitous marriage 
to a lovely wife who gave him constant com- 
panionship and who mourns his passing to- 
day most deeply of all. 

Dear Dorothy could tell us best how Elmo 
first commenced to earn their living as an 
entrepreneur of a small jewelry store in Iowa, 
where he entered the life of a Main Street 
businessman, joined the Rotary Club, and 
was soon elected president of the local jewel- 
ers retail association. Elmo found the going 
tough. He decided to investigate why his 
store was failing to do as well as he thought 
it should. He began to sample the opinion 
of his customers, only to find that their taste 
in jewelry differed from his own. So he faced 
the choice either to change his line of mer- 
chandise to accommodate prevailing tastes 
or to quit the business. With characteristic 
independence, Elmo quit the business. He 
turned to selling clocks, 

The depression had struck the country 
hard. While his fellow salesmen kept report- 
ing fewer sales, Elmo kept reporting more. 
Once again, he had commenced to sample 
public opinion, this time to determine the 
kinds of clocks people most preferred. Giving 
emphasis to these types, he was able to build 
a sales record so impressive that he rose in 
the ranks of the company to assistant sales 
manager, before tendering his resignation 
and taking Dorothy to New York City, where 
he entered into his first partnership as a 
pollster. 

Thus began a career that was to make 
Elmo Roper famous. He rapidly perfected the 
technique of measuring public opinion on 
the basis of a small sampling, scientifically 
chosen. Though his purpose at first was to 
provide a new tool for merchandising, he 
tested the accuracy of his methods by fore- 
casting election results. In 1936 and, again, 
in 1940 and 1944, Elmo Roper made the most 
accurate forecasts of the Presidential elec- 
tions. 

He soon became a kind of oracle; he ana- 
lyzed election results for CBS on election 
night; he published a column on public 
opinion, as it related to a myriad of different 
issues, which appeared in many newspapers 
from coast to coast. Beyond this, he estab- 
lished a standard of scrupulous conduct 
which became a code of ethics for all reputa- 
ble pollsters, raising the practice to the level 
of a profession. 

Not content to relegate poll-taking to the 
market place, Elmo Roper developed a philo- 
sophic concept for the role that public opin- 
ion, objectively measured, should play in a 
free society. He founded the Roper Center on 
Public Opinion Research at Williams College, 
where the largest collection of public opinion 
polls in the world has been gathered, and 
the data put in such form as to constitute an 
important source for research in future years. 

When the Second World War broke out, 
Elmo Roper became a “Dollar-a-Year” man. 
He served in different capacities, ending up as 
Deputy Director of the Office of Strategic 
Services, the nerve center of our intelligence 
operations. 

When the war was over, Elmo Roper re- 
turned again to an active life of good citizen- 
ship. He was a member and, later, Chairman 
of the Connecticut Commission of Civil 
Rights; Chairman of the Board of the Fund 
for the Republic, and Trustee for Freedom 
House. He was a part-time professor of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University; a part-time 
farmer, pursuing new agricultural experi- 
ments on his ranch in Nebraska, and he was 
a leader in promoting causes of great impor- 
tance to his country. 

One such cause was the pursuit of peace, 
itself. Elmo Roper understood how clearly the 
cause of peace would be furthered if the 
democratic nations of North America and 
Western Europe could join forces by form- 
ing a more perfect union. 

Elmo Roper was an enthusiastic member 
of Federal Union. I first met him in this con- 
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nection, and worked with him to secure the 
passage of legislation authorizing our par- 
ticipation in a NATO Citizens Conference in 
Paris. 

To the end of his life, Elmo Roper’s inter- 
est in strengthening the structure for peace 
never flagged. 

As a man raised on the prairies, Elmo 
Roper also understood that the earth has a 
maximum carrying capacity—not only for 
animals, but for men as well. He was deeply 
concerned about the population explosion 
and the growing burden it placed upon the 
limited resources of the planet. With that 
clear-minded vision that so distinguished 
him, Elmo worked for enlighted legislation 
in the field of family planning in order to 
stabilize population growth. 

In connection with all these interests, Elmo 
Roper became a generous participant in the 
political process. I don’t mind saying that he 
was a good Democrat who circulated prin- 
cipally among Republicans, but he sup- 
ported men he believed in regardless of 
their party affiliation. He contributed to their 
campaigns and urged his friends to do so. 

I remember my own embarrassment, after 
he had given me his help in one of my cam- 
paigns, to find myself in disagreement with 
him soon after the election. We were argu- 
ing, and Elmo, sensing my discomfort, asked 
me whether I was acquainted with “Roper’s 
Law?” It went this way, he explained: “If a 
man agrees with me 60% of the time, I'm 
well satisfied; if he agrees with me 75% of 
the time, I'm delighted; but if he agrees 
with me 90% of the time, I'm concerned. No 
two men can do their own thinking and 
agree with each other that much of the 
time.” 

That is how I will remember Elmo Roper: 
an independent thinker; a pollster without 
peer; an eminent citizen, commentator, col- 
umnist and professor—a man who possessed 
the gift of friendship, who willingly served 
his country in its time of need—an affec- 
tionate grandfather; a parent who inspired 
the loyalty and respect of his two sons; a 
devoted husband, faithful and enduring all 
his life through. 

If there is any solace I can give as we 
bury him today, it is only that which comes 
from the realization that his was a life well- 
spent. If each American were to contribute 
a tenth as much to the well-being of his 
country as did Elmo Roper, what a wondrous 
land ours would be. 

Now, his many labors are over. 

May God grant him peace. 


ELMO ROPER, POLLSTER, Is DEAD; PREDICTED 
1936 ROOSEVELT VICTORY 
(Adapted Sampling Technique in Marketing 
Research to Scientific Political Polls) 

WeEsT READING, CONN., APRIL 30,—Elmo 
Roper, the public opinion analyst who was 
among the first to develop modern political 
polls, died today in Norwalk Hospital at the 
age of 70. 

IMPORTANT IN POLITICS 

Elmo Burns Roper Jr. acquired national 
fame in 1936 for creating what was to be- 
come a 20th-century phenomenon in politi- 
cal forecasting—the scientific poll. Adapting 
the sampling techniques he had developed 
as a marketing consultant, he predicted with 
remarkable accuracy the re-election of Presi- 
dent Franklin D., Roosevelt. 

Along with his rivals, George Gallup and 
Archibald Crossley, Mr. Roper became an in- 
creasingly important figure in the world of 
politics. As polling became a staple of cam- 
paigns, pollsters, as they came to be known, 
proliferated. Louis Harris, currently one of 
the leading practitioners, got his start in the 
Roper organization. 

Mr. Roper’s technique consisted of using a 
cross-section of the public that was com- 
paratively small but carefully picked to be 
as representative as possible. 
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The 1936 Presidential election was his most 
sensational triumph. He predicted the Roose- 
velt victory with 61.7 percent of the popular 
vote. When the vote was tallied, Mr. Roose- 
velt had received 60.7 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the rival Gallup and Crossley 
polls found themselves embarrassed by their 
predictions that Alf M. Landon, the Repub- 
lican, would be the winner. 

Again in 1940 and 1944 Mr. Roper predicted 
within 1 per cent Mr, Roosevelt’s margin of 
victory. But the streak was spoiled in 1948 
when, along with almost all the other poll- 
sters, he forecast Thomas E. Dewey as the 
victor over President Harry S. Truman. 

He was wrong again in 1960, but not by 
much. With John F. Kennedy defeating 
Richard M. Nixon by one of the closest mar- 
gins in history, Mr. Roper's margin of error 
in picking a Nixon victory was only slightly 
in excess of 1 per cent. 

However, even before the Truman upset, 
Mr, Roper had come to consider simple pre- 
dictions as “socially useless.” 

He was more interested in his finding that 
the “average” citizen was often uninformed 
on vital matters of public policy. He argued 
that opinion polls could explore those areas 
of public ignorance to see where more infor- 
mation was needed. 

When the public had sufficient facts, he 
said, “it is likely to steer just as wise and fair 
& course as that plotted by any of its leaders.” 

Mr. Roper was born July 31, 1900, in He- 
bron, Neb. After graduating from high school 
there, he attended the University of Minne- 
sota and the University of Edinburgh. 

He started his business career by opening a 
jewelry store in Creston, Iowa, in 1921. Seven 
years later, he gave up the store to become a 
clock salesman. He said later that one of the 
reasons he was able to make a good living at 
that job during the Depression was his tech- 
nique of polling his customers on their likes 
and dislikes in clock styles. 

Mr. Roper came to New York in 1933 and 
became a partner in a market research firm 
that did polls for various products. The firm, 
which eventually became Roper Research As- 
sociates, Inc., was engaged by Fortune maga- 
zine in 1935 to survey public opinion on 
broader issues and Mr. Roper was on his way. 


SYNDICATED A COLUMN 


In addition to election polls, Mr. Roper did 
public opinion research for Fortune for 15 
years. He also wrote a syndicated column and 
was an editor at large of The Saturday Re- 
view. During World War II he served as a 
deputy director of the Office of Strategic 
Services, 

Mr. Roper retired from his firm in 1966 
although he retained the title of senior con- 
sultant. In recent years he had lived in his 
big Colonial home in West Redding. 

Last February, in one of his last inter- 
views, Mr. Roper spoke with a visitor about 
the swamp, once owned by the photographer 
Edward Steichen, outside his home. Mr. Roper 
was among the residents who contributed to 
an investment group that purchased some of 
the Steichen land for use as a community rec- 
reational area. 

Looking wan and tired but still mentally 
alert, Mr. Roper noted that the neighborhood 
might become a little noisier when the recre- 
ation area opened. “But the swamp will be 
good for kids,” he said. “And I'd rather have 
people than housing developers.” 

His widow, Dorothy, and a son, Burns, sur- 
vive. 

A funeral service will be held at Mr. Roper's 
home Monday at 2:30 P.M. A spokesman for 
his organization said the eulogy would be de- 
livered by Senator Frank Church, Democrat, 
of Idaho. 


ELMO Roper, 70, Dres; PIONEER IN OPINION 
POLLS 

NORWALK, Conn. (UPI).—Elmo Roper, 

70, who launched the era of public opinion 
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polls and revolutionized the marketing field, 
died at the Norwalk Hospital early yesterday 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Roper, a resident of West Redding, 
Conn., entered the hospital two months ago 
and had since undergone surgery three times. 
The exact cause of death was not known 
immediately and an autopsy was ordered. 

A native of Hebron, Neb., and a graduate 
of the universities of Minnesota and Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Mr. Roper began formulat- 
ing his philosophy of market research based 
on the opinions of the buying public while 
he was a salesman of jewelry and clocks. 

He entered the market research field in 
New York City in 1933, founded Roper Re- 
search Associates, and conducted his first 
nationwide poll in 1935 for Fortune maga- 
zine. He was chief researcher for the Fortune 
Survey of Public Opinion from 1933 to 1950 
and a former columnist in the Saturday 
Review. 

For many years he appeared on a nation- 
wide NBC radio show on Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Roper and many of the nation’s other 
polisters predicted in 1948 that Harry S. 
Truman would be roundly trounced in the 
presidential election by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York. Just the opposite hap- 
pened and for a while pollsters in general 
operated under a cloud. 

Mr. Roper helped mold the corporate 
image of many of the nation’s biggest busi- 
ness firms ranging from Tiffany’s to Home 
Life Insurance. But he always warned that 
the value of image is exaggerated and a good 
product “is still the best advertisement a 
firm can have.” He was a former president 
of the American Market Research Council 
and a consultant to the Army sc-vices dur- 
ing World War IT. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Dorothy Shaw, and a son Burns. 


ELMO ROPER, OPINION POLLSTER, DIES 
(By Martin Weil) 


Elmo Burns Roper, 70, one of the founders 
and leading practitioners of modern market- 
ing research and public opinion polling, died 
yesterday in a Norwalk, Conn., hospital after 
a long illness. 

A student of public preferences since his 
days as an Iowa jeweler in the 1920s, Mr. 
Roper spent more than 35 years as a full- 
time analyst of popular attitudes toward 
public issues, political candidates and manu- 
facturers’ products. 

The writer for many years of a syndicated 
newspaper column and the Fortune Sur- 
vey, which began in 1935 as the first pub- 
lished opinion poll, he surveyed voter prefer- 
ences from the Roosevelt through the Nixon 
administrations. 

In 1936, Mr. Roper came within 1 per cent; 
in 1940, within 0.5 per cent, and in 1944, 
within 0.2 per cent, of predicting Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s percentage of the popular vote. 
It made him a national oracle. 

Mr. Roper and his friends and rivals George 
Gallup of the Gallup Poll and Archibaid 
Crossley of the Crossley rating, became the 
nation’s best known pollsters of the time. 

But the major polls foundered in 1948, 
when Harry S. Truman defeated the late 
Thomas E. Dewey in one of the most startling 
upsets in American political history. 

In that year, Mr. Roper had stopped poll- 
ing in September with the assertion that 
further polls were purposeless since it was 
clear that Mr. Dewey would win. 

Polling techniques were changed after 1948 
to take account of George Gallup’s sugges- 
tion that failure to keep questioning voters 
up to election day made it difficult to detect 
shifts in voter attitudes. 

A good humored Nebraska native, Mr. 
Roper was not reluctant to admit his errors. 

In 1960, he wrote that he was “convinced 
that. it was the Gallup Poll and ours: that 
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were more responsible than anything else 
for the ‘do nothing campaign’ that Dewey 
waged in 1948.” 

He added: “I also think the polls lulled 
many Dewey supporters into complacency 
and caused them to play golf on election 
day.” 

Mr, Roper noted that he had at times con- 
sidered giving up pre-election polls, which 
he had once called “a socially useless func- 
tion.” 

However, he explained, he continued po- 
litical polling because “it gives us such a 
wonderful opportunity to calibrate the in- 
strument we are trying to help perfect.” 

As did a number of others, his polling tech- 
niques depended essentially on attempts to 
guage the attitudes of the public as a whole 
from interviews with a sample. 

Mr. Roper expressed the belief that the 
polls’ main purpose should be to educate, 
and to “point out areas of ignorance. . .” 

Although some have sought to elevate the 
status of opinion surveying to that of a 
science, Mr. Roper maintained that there is a 
considerable amount of art involved. 

“Predictive polls,” he maintained in 1957, 
require too many “judgmental decisions” in 
addition to a certain amount of “political 
Sagacity” to be accorded scientific status. 

In the area of marketing research, Mr. 
Roper showed skepticism toward the theory 
of “motivational research” that sought to 
link acceptance or rejection of a product 
with deep-seated psychological drives. 

He appeared at a debate on the subject 
before the American Association of Public 
Opinion Research in 1955 wearing a medical 
gown and calling for the creation of a square 
egg. 

Parodying the theories of motivational re- 
search, he asserted that square eggs are 
needed because while normal eggs look and 
taste good, they are prone to roll, thereby 
creating deep-seated feelings of insecurity. 

In his prime, Mr. Roper was described as a 
lean, quiet six-footer, with curly brown hair 
parted in the middle, brown-eyed and be- 
spectacled, with a pleasant thin-lipped face. 

A Democrat, he raised funds for candi- 
dates of both parties, and applied to them 
“Roper’s Law.” 

According to the law, if an officeholder 
agreed with him 60 per cent of the time he 
was pleased, 75 per cent delighted and 90 
per cent concerned. 

He asserted that he did not believe that 
thinking men could agree so often. 

Born July 31, 1900, in Hebron, Neb., he 
attended the University of Minnesota for one 
year and then studied moral philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
but never obtained a degree. 

In 1921, he returned to the U.S. to open 
a jewelry store in Creston, Iowa. 

Although the store did well, he set out to 
learn why it did not do even better, and con- 
cluded that he was trying to sell what he 
liked, not what his customers did. 

Studying their preferences, he decided he 
did not want to sell “the kind of jewelry the 
Iowa farmers liked,” and so gave up the 
store in 1928 to begin selling clocks. 

After five years of sales success in which 
he carefully queried his customers as to their 
likes and dislikes, he gave up selling and 
entered marketing research full time. 

According to a close associate, Mr. Roper, 
who conducted many surveys in recent years 
for major corporations, always regarded him- 
self as half marketing consultant and half 
public opinion analyst. 

Although the newspaper column was dis- 
continued, Mr. Roper conducted and pub- 
lished a ‘number of studies of public atti- 
tudes in recent years, through Elmer Roper 
and Associates and Roper Research Asso- 
ciates. 

A major study of opinion leaders, made in 
1966, showed a growing concern with envi- 
ronmental issues, considerably before the 
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question of ecology had aroused wide public 
interest. 

Another recent survey sought to determine 
the social responsibilities of business, a topic 
of major interest to Mr. Roper, who sat on 
the board of directors of a wide variety of 
corporations and foundations. 

He maintained offices in New York and 
lived in West Redding, Conn. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Dorothy; a son, Burns W., 
four grandchildren and a great-grandson. 


PIONEER POLLSTER ROPER DIES— 
IMAGE MAKER 


NorwaLtk, Conn.—Elmo Roper, who 
launched the era of public opinion polls and 
revolutionized the marketing field, died at 
Norwalk Hospital early Friday after a long 
illness at the age of 70. 

Roper, a resident of West Redding, Conn., 
entered the hospital two months ago and 
had since undergone surgery three times. 
Exact cause of death was not known, and an 
autopsy was ordered. 

A native of Hebron, Nebr., and a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Roper began formulating 
his philosophy of market research based on 
the opinions of the buying public as a sales- 
man of jewelry and clocks. 

He entered the market research field in 
New York City in 1933, founded Roper Re- 
search Associates and conducted his first 
nationwide poll in 1935 for Fortune Magazine. 
He was chief researcher for the Fortune Sur- 
vey of Public Opinion from 1933 to 1950 and 
a former columnist in the Saturday Review. 

Roper helped mold the corporate image of 
many of the nation's biggest business firms 
ranging from Tiffany's to Home Life Insur- 
ance. But he always warned that the value 
of image is exaggerated and a good product 
“is still the best advertisement a firm can 
have.” 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Dorothy Shaw, and a son, Burns. 


Extmo ROPER DIES; DEAN OF OPINION POLLS 


NorwatkK, Conn. (UPI)—Elmo Roper, 
who launched the era of public polls and 
revolutionized the marketing field, died at 
Norwalk Hospital at age 70, Friday, after a 
long illness. 

He entered the market research field in 
New York City in 1933, founded Roper Re- 
search Associates, and conducted his first 
nationwide poll in 1935 for Fortune Maga- 
zine. He was chief researcher for the For- 
tune Survey of Public Opinion from 1933 to 
1950 and a former columnist in the Satur- 
day Review. 

Mr. Roper helped mold the corporate image 
of many of the nation’s biggest business 
firms ranging from Tiffany’s to Home Life 
Insurance. But he always warned that the 
value of is exaggerated and a good 
product “is still the best advertisement a 
firm can have.” 


E. B. ROPER JR. Dies; PIONEERED POLITICAL 
PoLLS 


West READING, Conn., May 1—Elmo Burns 
Roper Jr., the public opinion analyst who 
was among the first to develop modern po- 
litical polls, died yesterday. He was 70 years 
old. 

Mr. Roper acquired national fame in 1936 
for creating what was to become a twentieth- 
century phenomenon in political forecast- 
ing—the scientific poll. By adapting the 
sampling techniques that he had developed 
as a marketing consultant, he predicted with 
remarkable accuracy the re-election of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roper’s technique consisted of using 
a cross-section of the public that was com- 
paratively small but carefully picked to be 
as representative as possible. He was senior 
consultant and director of the Roper Re- 
search Associates, Inc., at the time of his 
death. 
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ELMO Roper, PIONEER POLLER OF PUBLIC 
OPINION, Is DEAD 


NorwaLkK, Conn.—Elmo Roper, 70, one of 
the nation’s leading opinion pollers, died at 
Norwalk Hospital yesterday. He had been 
hospitalized for several months. He lived 
in West Redding, Conn. 

A native of Hebron, Neb., he entered the 
field of marketing research in 1933. He was 
senior consultant and director of the Roper 
Research Associates at the time of his death. 

A pioneer in modern survey research, 
Roper conducted the first poll published in 
this country, the Fortune Survey of Pub- 
lic Opinion, which ran every month in the 
business magazine from 1935 until 1950, a 
Roper organization spokesman said. 

He came to prominence in 1936, when 
he correctly predicted Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s presidential election victory over Alf 
Landon. 

In recent years, Roper was concerned with 
three issues—environment, population con- 
trol and the concept of an Atlantic union, 
an associate said. 

During World War II, Roper worked in a 
number of government agencies and was 
deputy director of the Office of Strategic 
Services from 1942 to 1945. He was also a 
consultant to the Navy and the Army Air 
Forces. 

He served as a member of the Connecticut 
Civil Rights Commission, vice chairman of 
the Population Crisis Committee, former 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Fund for Republic, a member of the Na- 
tional Book Committee and editor-at-large 
of the Saturday Review. 

In 1968, Roper told a meeting of the 
American Statistical Association in Chicago 
the disrepute into which polls had fallen 
was more the fault of politicians than the 
poll takers. 

He said some politicians commission their 
own polis, then release only those results 
that reflect favorably on them or their po- 
litical friends, 


ELMO RoperR—PIONEER IN PUBLIC OPINION 
POLLS 


NORWALK, COoNN.—Elmo Roper, one of the 
nation’s leading polisters, died yesterday at 
Norwalk Hospital. He was 70. 

Roper had been hospitalized for several 
months, a family spokesman said at his 
home in West Redding, Conn, He had under- 
gone surgery three times. 

Roper was a native of Hebron, Neb., and 
entered the field of marketing research in 
1933. 

He was senior consultant and director 
of the Roper Research Associates, Inc., at the 
time of his death. 

Funeral arrangements were incomplete. 
Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho) will deliver 
the eulogy, a spokesman for the Roper or- 
ganization said. 

A pioneer in modern survey research, 
Roper conducted the first poll published in 
this country. It was the Fortune Survey of 
Public Opinion, published every month in 
the business magazine from 1935 to 1950, the 
spokesman said. 

Roper first came to prominence in 1936, 
when he correctly predicted Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s presidential election victory over 
Alf Landon. 

In recent years, one of his associates said, 
Roper was mainly concerned with three is- 
sues, — environment, population control and 
the concept of an Atlantic union. In con- 
nection with his concern for the environ- 
ment, Roper actively fought to save the na- 
tion’s railroad service from cutbacks. 

He was a director of several corporations, 
including the Encyclopaedia Britannica Corp., 
Tiffany & Co., and Home Life Insurance Co. 
In _ 1942, he was elected president of the Mar- 
ket Research Council. 
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During World War II, Roper worked in a 
number of government agencies and was 
deputy director of the Office of Strategic 
Services from 1942 to 1945. He was also a 
consultant to the U.S. Navy and U.S. Army 
Air Forces. 

He served as a member of the Connecticut 
Civil Rights Committee, vice chairman of 
the Population Crisis Committee, former 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Fund for Republic, a member of the Na- 
tional Book Committee and editor-at-large 
of the Saturday Review. 

In 1968 Roper told a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Assn. in Chicago that the 
disrepute into which polls had fallen was 
more the fault of politicians than the poll- 
sters. 

He said some politicians commission their 
ow, polls, then release only those results 
that reflect favorably upon them or their 
political friends. 

Pollster Louis Harris commented on 
Roper’s death, saying that he “was one of 
the truly great pioneers in the field of opin- 
ion research." 

“I personally learned a great deal during 
the nine years I served in his organization. 
All of us in the field will sorely miss him,” 
Harris said. 

George Gallup, another pioneer in the field, 
said: 

“His tireless effort on behalf of his pro- 
fession, covering a period of almost four 
decades, and his constant devotion to the 
truth have contributed in great measure to 
the stature and acceptance in which public 
opinion research is held today both in the 
United States and abroad. 

“Elmo Roper was philosopher, as well, and 
his comments on the American scene revealed 
the depths of his understanding of—and 
compassion for—people in every walk of 
life.” 


SENATOR RANDOLPH STRESSES 
NEED FOR NEW PENSION PLAN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, pri- 
vate pension plans have become gigantic 
operations and a potent economic force 
in our country. Such plans now encom- 
pass 30 million participants and their as- 
sents total a staggering $130 billion. Al- 
though the Congress has in the past en- 
acted legislation designed to protect the 
participants in such plans, the time is 
long overdue for a new law which will be 
responsive to the massive human needs 
of working people across our Nation. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act was enacted in 1958. In that 
legislation the Congress expressed in part 
the following declaration of policy: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this Act to protect interstate commerce and 
the interests of participants in employee wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans and their 
beneficiaries, by requiring that disclosure 
and reporting to participants and benefici- 
aries of financial and other information with 
respect thereto. 


The act was amended in 1962 to make 
theft, embezzlement, bribery, and kick- 
backs Federal crimes if they occur in con- 
nection with welfare and pension plans. 
The amendments also authorized the 
Secretary of Labor to conduct investiga- 
tions and impose regulations with re- 
spect to such plans, 

Some abuses of pension plans have 
undoubtedly occurred, but most plans are 
administered honestly. The urgent need 
for new pension plan legislation does not 
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relate to the breach of fiduciary duty by 
the administrators of such plans, al- 
though additional safeguards are needed, 
but rather to the existence of a system 
which denies a large number of workers 
their pensions—for most, the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. 

In 1968, then Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Thomas R. Donahue testified be- 
fore the Senate Labor Subcommittee on 
pending pension plan legislation. He 
stated with brevity, yet with eloquence, 
the essence of the problems which have 
prompted the characterization of pen- 
sion plans as “a cruel delusion”: 

In all too many cases the pension promise 
shrinks to this: “If you remain in good health 
and stay with the same company until you 
are 65 years old, and if the company is still 
in business, and if your department has not 
been abolished, and if you haven't been laid 
off for too long a period, and if there is 
enough money in the fund, and if that 
money has been prudently managed, you 
will get a pension.” 


No pension plan legislation was en- 
acted in the wake of that incisive state- 
ment, nor was such legislation enacted 
in 1969, nor in 1970. The time to enact a 
good, comprehensive, and protective law 
is overdue. 

On March 31, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and of its Labor Subcommittee, and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, conducted a joint press confer- 
ence to announce the preliminary results 
of a study and survey on the operation 
of private pension plans. The study en- 
compasses a 20-year period, from 1950 
to 1970. Although the analysis has not 
been completed, the tentative work is 
thorough, impressive, and quite disturb- 
ing. 
Mr. President, the citation of but two 
statistics from that study should prompt 
the concern of us all. In 51 private pen- 
sion plans with $10 billion in assets, in 
which 11 or more years of employee par- 
ticipation is required for vesting of bene- 
fits, only 5 percent of the participants 
who left the plans since 1950 have re- 
ceived benefits. In 36 plans, with assets 
of $6 billion, in which 10 or fewer years 
are required for vesting, only 15 percent 
of all participants who have left the 
plans since 1950 have received a benefit. 
Behind these statistics: are the dashed 
hopes and expectations of workers and 
their families. 

As a matter of equity and fàir treat- 
ment, an employee should’ not have to 
work his entire productive life for one 
company in order to receive a pension. A 
worker, after a reasonable period of 
service, is_entitled to protection of his 
retirement benefits against any termi- 
nation of his employment. If the private 
pension system is to be a partner with 
the public social security program, as it 
should be, pension plans must be con- 
siderably more enlightened. Labor mo- 
bility is now the rule in this country, not 
the exception. 

Mr, President, I commend the efforts 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (Mr. WIL- 
Liams) the ranking minority member 
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(Mr, Javits), and the participating staff 
in developing and bringing to light this 
study. I urge that consideration of new 
pension plan legislation be undertaken 
without undue delay so that such legis- 
lation be enacted during this Congress. 
To provide American workers with secu- 
rity and dignity during their retirement 
years must be a priority issue. 


FLAME OF FREEDOM IN RUMANIA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, no mat- 
ter how the Communist conquerors of 
Rumania try to mask the fact and divert 
attention from it, May 10 was a beloved 
national holiday for the Rumanian peo- 
ple. It is good for us, therefore, to take 
note of this event and the importance 
it holds for the freedom-loving Ruman- 
ian people, both in their native land and 
in exile throughout the world. 

There are three great events which 
are commemorated on May 10: 

First. On May 10, 1866, Prince Charles 
was proclaimed Prince of Rumania. This 
event signaled success in the country’s 
fervent efforts to elect as its ruler a 
member of the sovereign family of a 
neighboring country, in order to stop 
rivalries among native candidates. 

Second. On May 10, 1877, Rumania 
proclaimed her independence by sever- 
ing the bonds which linked her to the 
Ottoman empire. 

Third. On May 10, 1881, Prince Charles 
was crowned Charles I, King of Ru- 
mania, launching a prosperous and glo- 
rious era which lasted more than six dec- 
ades—even through World War I. 

Up to the present time, Rumanians 
have therefore cherished May 10 as their 
national holiday, the anniversary of the 
happiest and most glorious events in their 
history. 

Not even the subterfuge of Rumania’s 
Communist oppressors can erase the de- 
votion of Rumanians to May 10. 

In an effort to destroy the Rumanian 
people’s attachment to the date and to 
alter its significance, the Soviet puppet 
government has now established May 9 
as the official national holiday, commem- 
orating the anniversary of the Soviet 
takover. People in the homeland of 
course are required to observe this an- 
niversary instead of May 10. 

The celebration in the hearts of the 
Rumanian people however will continue 
to be held on May 10, until the day when 
control of the homeland is returned to 
their hands. 

Mr. President, I suggest we pay trib- 
ute to the flame of freedom which has 
not been extinguished in Rumania, and 
which will not be extinguished. 


CLEAR CUTTING OF TIMBER 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
April 14, 1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

This editorial discusses the issues in- 
volved in the recent controversry regard- 
ing the clear-cutting of timber on U.S. 
Forest Service land. 

The editorial clearly indicates that dif- 
ferent areas of the country may have 
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separate and distinct 
clear-cutting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CASE FOR CLEAR-CUTTING 


(AP-I View: A Ban on Clear-cutting of Tim- 
ber Would Damage the Region’s Economy 
as Well as Destroy Re-forestation Pro- 
grams) 

With the Pacific Northwest’s aerospace in- 
dustry reeling from the recent knock-out 
blow by SST opponents, the region faces a 
new Congressional threat to its other major 
industry—forest products. 

The threat is embodied in pending legis- 
lation to eliminate the clear-cutting of tim- 
ber on U.S. Forest Service land. 

Public misunderstanding about clear- 
cutting is widespread and the lack of under- 
standing appears to have affected certain 
members of Congress, notably Wyoming Sen. 
Gale McGee, who would impose a two-year 
moratorium on clear-cutting on national 
forests throughout the nation. 

Clear-cutting is the time-proven and sci- 
entifically sound practice of harvesting all 
timber in a limited area at one time. Mod- 
ern forest management technique to clear- 
cut, then to re-forest the cut over area. 
Within 10 years the area again is covered 
with greenery and in 25 years a new forest 
has been created. 

There are some species of trees which can 
thrive in selectively cut forests but other 
species—among them the Douglas fir—are 
resistant to shade and cannot be reproduced 
well except in clear-cut areas. 

The Douglas fir, of course, is the mainstay 
of the Northwest timber industry and the 
greatest source of the nation's softwood and 
plywood supply. It’s estimated that a clear- 
cutting ban in the national forests would 
reduce Douglas fir production in Washington 
and Oregon by 25 per cent, representing a 
loss of nearly 9 billion board feet of lumber 
per year, Naturally, this would lead to sky- 
rocketing lumber prices and severe restric- 
tions on home-building. 

John Muench Jr., of the National Forest 
Products Association, said last week in re- 
action to the proposed clear-cutting ban: 

“Aside from the economic havoc which 
abandonment of this proven timber produc- 
tion method would impose on the nation, 
it would also set back the cause of forest 
regrowth indefinitely. Many species of trees 
require sunlight for growth. Clear harvesting 
is the only means to open up areas where 
seedlings of these species can flourish.” 

If destruction of re-forestation programs, 
which is what the blanket McGee mora- 
torium would achieve, is ecologically sound 
and good conservation then the meaning of 
the terms has been badly distorted. 

Washington Congresswoman Julia Butler 
Hansen, in a letter published last week in 
this newspaper, warned that “the same people 
who opposed the SST are opponents of the 
timber harvest.” 

Mrs. Hansen’s words were both timely and 
prophetic. 

This is one battle the Pacfic Northwest 
must not lose in its new confrontation with 
Congressional forces which would wreck the 
region's economy under the false and dem- 
agogic banner of environmental protection. 


problems with 


ANGKOR WAT DAMAGED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I grieve 
today not only because of the continuing 
loss of life and property on the Indochina 
battlefields, but also because of the news 
report that artillery fire has damaged one 
of the world’s most beautiful stone sculp- 
tures, the temple complex at Angkor Wat 
in northwestern Cambodia. Angkor Wat 
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is one of the unique symbols of high civil- 
ization of which succeeding generations 
of all societies can be proud. I visited 
Angkor Wat in 1961, and I abhor what I 
have read of the damage done to it. Let us 
all hope and pray that the uselessness of 
destruction of life, limb, and national 
architectural treasures as well, will end 
soon in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that an As- 
sociated Press story from Phnom Penh 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[New York Times, May 12, 1971] 


ANGKOR WAT REPORTED DAMAGED BY 
CAMBODIAN SHELLS 

PHNOM PENH, CAMBODIA, May 11.—Authori- 
tative sources said today that Angkor Wat, 
Cambodia’s national treasure and the most 
famous temple of the ruins of Angkor in 
northwestern Cambodia, had been severely 
damaged by a Cambodian Army artillery bar- 
rage. 

Reports of the shelling came from travel- 
ers returning from Siemreap, the town 
nearest Angkor, which is controlled by Viet- 
namese communist forces. The reports were 
later confirmed by a Government expert who 
saw photographs of the damage. 

The shelling was said to have killed or 
wounded about 10 peasant refugees in a 
nearby pagoda and to have heavily damaged 
the south side of the 12th-century temple. 
The shelling occurred three months ago but 
has been kept secret by the Government, the 
informants said. 

The temple, Cambodia’s national symbol, 
was occupied by Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese troops last June, after the war spread 
across Cambodia. Government forces were 
ordered not to attack for fear that fighting 
would destroy the temple. 

The barrage, fired by a 105-mm. howitzer 
battery, hit the south side of Angkor Wat, 
destroying the third fioor of the southern 
gate, the sources reported. 

One shell smashed into the second-floor 
gallery, the sources continued, and three 
more exploded in the gallery of history on 
the first floor, damaging a fresco depicting 
the story of the Khmer, or Cambodian, Em- 
pire. 

Seven rounds also hit the nearby pagoda 
where the refugees were living, the sources 
said. 

Angkor Wat is the largest single edifice in 
the vast complex. It covers nearly a square 
mile and includes a moat, a wall 6,000 yards 
around and vast courtyards. The whole Ang- 
kor complex includes Angkor Thom, a city 
whose walls are nearly eight miles in perim- 
eter, as well as 500 other monuments, 
shrines, buildings and statues, Angkor, begun 
in the ninth century covers nearly 40 square 
miles. 

Built in the 12th century by the Khmer 
King Suryavarman II, and abandoned in the 
15th century, Angkor Wat has been thought 
by some archeologists to be a tomb as well 
as a temple. 

The history of the Khmer Empire is de- 
picted in its carved stone frescoes, considered 
among the world’s outstanding examples of 
ba-reHef art. Angkor, before its abandon- 
ment in favor of Pnompenh, was a capital of 
the Khmer Empire. 

Details of the damage are known because 
two Frenchmen from the Conservation 
d’Angkor, a society that has worked for years 
to restore and preserve the temples, are being 
allowed by the occupiers to continue their 
work inside the ruins. 


LITTLE OTHER ACTION 


Their report was apparently submitted to 
the National Museum in Phnom Penh, the 
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archeology department of the University of 
Fine Arts and top Government officials. 

Informed sources said that the artillery 
barrage had been ordered by a battery com- 
mander without permission from higher au- 
thority. The sources reported that the officer, 
a captain, had been transferred to another 
unit outside the Siem Reap area but had not 
been punished, apparently because the high 
command believed that punishing him would 
damage morale in the Cambodian Army. 

Travelers said that in the year that anti- 
Government forces have held the temples 
there has been little other action in the im- 
mediate area. The Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese are reported to have set up an anti- 
aircraft position about two miles north of 
Angkor Wat, but it has not been active and 
there has never been bombing in the temple 
area. 

Sources say that most of the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong have moved out of the 
temples into the surrounding jungle or back 
across the country to base areas in eastern 
Cambodia. Khmer Rouge, or Cambodian 
Communist, forces garrison Angkor. 

About 2,000 to 3,000 Cambodians who fled 
their homes in the nearby countryside after 
war broke out sought sanctuary in the 
temples and have lived there since. 


NEBRASKA, HOME OF HEALTHIEST 
PEOPLE IN NATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, most of 
my colleagues will recall that Nebraska 
achieved the No. 1 rating among the Na- 
tion’s football teams last season. We in 
the Cornhusker State were understand- 
ably proud of that fine accomplishment. 

Today, I wish to take due note of 
another and even more important area 
in which Nebraska ranks No. 1 in the 
country. This ranking has long been 
recognized but perhaps is not often 
enough publicized. 

I am referring to Nebraska’s reputa- 
tion, based upon statistical data, as the 
home of the healthiest people in the 
Nation. 

Computerized statistics supported by 
the careful study of a Public Health Serv- 
ice scholar of longevity indicate the 
healthiest spot in the United States to 
be the Nebraska prairie south of the 
Platte River. 

There, it is reliably said, a middle-aged 
male’s chances of having a fatal heart 
attack, stroke, cancer, or even automo- 
bile accident are approximately 30 per- 
cent less than they are in the Nation as 
a whole. 

That is, indeed, a fact worthy of care- 
ful consideration, especially for the male 
population between the ages of 44 and 65. 

The authority for these observations 
is Dr. Herbert Sauer who in 12 years of 
study has become convinced of the geo- 
graphic connection with longevity. He 
believes Nebraska's 40-year-old record as 
having the Nation’s healthiest spot is 
proof of his theories. 

This subject is brought to the forefront 
by the latest issue of Amerika, the U.S. 
Information Agency’s Russian-language 
magazine. Amerika republishes a 1969 
article by Joan Younger Dickinson in 
Holiday magazine, in which she investi- 
gates the whys and wherefores of Ne- 
braskKa’s remarkable record. 

Neither personal investigation nor Dr. 
Sauer’s scientific studies has turned up 
scientifically acceptable reasons why Ne- 
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braska should be the healthiest spot in 
the Nation. 

It is however difficult to argue with the 
statistics, and anyone who has spent any 
amount of time in Nebraska will surely 
attest to the relaxing, friendly way of 
life, the relative freedom from pollution 
and the generally inviting existence. 
Surely these aspects of Nebraska living, 
among many others, have a great deal of 
bearing upon the healthful results which 
are achieved. 

The area south of the Platte River, 
with the exception of Lincoln, is an 
evenly populated rural mecca with farm- 
ing land in the east gradually giving way 
to wheat and cattle country in the west. 
There is room to breathe and room to 
accept newcomers. 

Perhaps one reason Nebraskans have 
not publicized the healthful magic of the 
area more vigorously is that instinctively 
we have felt too much publicity would 
bring growing crowds of people to the 
area, thereby eventually destroying its 
tranquility. 

At the risk of stimulating a trend of 
movement to the Nebraska plains which 
eventually will overpopulate the State, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the Holi- 
day article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HEALTHIEST SPOT IN AMERICA 


(By Joan Younger Dickinson, courtesy of 
Holiday) 

The healthiest place in the United States 
for a middle-aged male is a stretch of Ne- 
braska prairie south of the Platte River, but 
nobody knows why. 

There amid tall, windswept grass, corn and 
cattle, the chances of a man’s succumbing 
to heart disease, of being felled by a stroke, 
of wasting away with lung cancer or even 
being run over by a car between his 44th 
and 65th birthday are about 30 per cent less 
than they are anywhere in the United States 
as a whole. 

It’s super-super healthy in the villages and 
towns which lie in the valleys of Nebras- 
ka’s so-called Big Blue and Little Blue rivers. 
But even in the bustling capital city of Lin- 
coln (pop. 161,000) men are so healthy that 
their death rate from any cause whatsoever 
is only slightly higher than it is for heart 
and kidney disease alone in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, even if Scranton is about the same 
size. 

Any place in the Great Plains area, from 
Minnesota to western Texas, a man has a 
good chance of being around for his golden 
wedding anniversary, but he stands a better 
chance of enjoying it in this stretch of Ne- 
braska—no matter whether he’s poor or rich. 

In short, south central Nebraska is a place 
where a man can expect to achieve his three 
score and ten, as the Bible says, in fine fet- 
tle and then a few happy years more. 

These didactic statements, astounding and 
annoying although they may be to medicine 
men, non-Nebraskans and dissidents in gen- 
eral, are supported not only by government 
statistics run through computers but also 
by the careful thinking and testing of an 
earnest, cautious Public Health Service schol- 
ar who is a real-life middle-aged male him- 
self. For almost a dozen years Dr. Herbert 
Sauer has been analyzing local and national 
heart-disease death rates and with mounting 
fascination has become convinced that the 
geographic link with healthy longevity is 
genuine—and that Nebraska’s 40-year-old 
record is its most cheerful proof. (Dr. Sau- 
er’s statistics are restricted to white males 
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because of a wide variation between figures 
for white and non-white males: for example, 
heart diseases in 1967 caused the deaths of 
421.2 per 100,000 whites and 257.5 per 100,000 
non-white.) 

“This is no statistical fluke,” Dr. Sauer 
told me generously passing out charts and 
reports in his office at the University of Mis- 
souri’s new medical building. “We've checked 
the geographic variable against ethnic back- 
ground, cigarette sales, in- and out-of-state 
migration, sex ratios, medical facilities, and 
we've sampled enough in depth to make sure 
we're not dealing with basic errors like care- 
lessly filled out death certificates, guesses on 
age, inaccurate medical diagnoses, or errors 
in computation. Consistently, for 40 years, 
this stretch of Nebraska comes up smelling 
like a prairie rose.” 

Just what the geographic-health link is, 
however, remains an enigma. 

“It could be something physical in the 
environment—some super-something in the 
soil, the air, the water,” Sauer continued; 
“it could be something not in the environ- 
ment, or it could be geocultural, that is, it 
could be the diet, the exercise, or the atti- 
tude towards life encouraged by the Great 
Plains geography in general and by this 11- 
county stretch in Nebraska in particular. 
Or it may be a combination of things which 
is peculiar to this area. All we know for 
sure is a few things it isn’t. There have 
been a lot of myths around for a century 
or more about hard water being healthier 
than soft—witness all the mineral salts—but 
we couldn’t get any substantial correlations 
and suspended judgment. Another theory— 
big at Yale University not long ago—was 
that an equable climate bred equable men, 
or men without hypertension, and that’s 
obvious nonsense, for the Great Plains cli- 
mate is full of extremes.” 

I came in late on Dr. Sauer’s mystery but 
being something of an oddball thinker with 
a warm and friendly prejudice in favor of 
healthy middle-aged men I was involved 
from the moment I read his 1968 pamphlet 
and eager to try my luck in search of secret 
health agent number one. After studying 
the charts, the reports, and talking with 
Sauer and his ecological colleagues, I de- 
cided to try my own thing: a mixture of 
feminine intuition and on-the-spot nosey- 
ness to see if something visible in the style 
of Nebraskan life made it a veritable if un- 
heralded spa of spas, 

Well, now that I have been to Healthy- 
ville, I would like to be able to report that 
amid the tall, fragrant grass, life is tranquil 
and sweet, as rhythmic as nature itself, 
empty of strain and full of lean, strenuous 
men tilling the soil, herding the cattle and 
singing cheerfully “Oh Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie” while back at the farmhouse 
their wives laugh tenderly and toss the salad 
greens for dinner, 

But it’s not that way at all. 

It is true that your average Nebraskan 
male in the health belt rises early and sacks 
out after the late news which comes an 
hour earlier (at 10) out there than it does 
in the East. It is true that instead of driving 
the old bus to the station every morning, 
he drives the tractor or the reaper or the 
uphill plough around the place. It is true 
that instead of milling around through 
crowds of people he mills around among 
the cows or the pigs and if more than 20 
people get together who are not relatives, 
it’s either a party or a funeral. But the diet 
alone would drive any self-respecting cardi- 
ologist mad. These middle-aged male Ne- 
braskans are the heartiest eaters I’ve ever 
seen, and have the sweeth tooths of teen- 
agers. 

Take breakfast: fruit, eggs, [potatoes] 
hashbrowns or corncakes or both, ham or 
pork chops or bacon, or the works, and toast 
and coffee, Plus syrup on the corncakes, jam 
on the toast. 
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Lunch includes: thick slabs of beef or pork 
or ham or fried chicken, homefries or 
mashed-with-butter potatoes, and the vege- 
table in season—whipped squash when I was 
there since I’d just missed the sweet corn 
harvest, Plus a slice of apple pie with cheese 
and—I saw it, I ate it—cinnamon and sugar 
syrup over all. 

Dinner rolls on at six p.m. as if lunch had 
not been eaten a mere five hours ago: meat, 
two vegetables, dessert and coffee. Dessert 
may even be a little fancier than at lunch: 
one dandy new recipe for custard pudding 
I- brought back mixes nuts, peaches, eggs, 
whipped cream and sugar, and is topped with 
gooseberry cordial, 

(Servings throughout are generous to the 
point of being startling. A real trencherman 
can eat a dozen ears of corn as a side dish 
alone.) 

Salad is not a staple dish in the homes, 
“We do eat a lot of apples though,” one man 
told me, obviously thinking about the old 
adage that an apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. Apples are sold at drugstores, at the 
cashiers’ desks in the eating places and it Is 
not uncommon to see a grown man walking 
dowh the street munching on a large one. 

The real Snack of the Nebraskan day, how- 
ever, is not an apple; it is a slice of pie or 
cake and cup of coffee taken after or during 
the 10 p.m. news. “It doesn’t do for a man to 
go to bed on an empty stomach,” ‘was the 
dietary advice I gleaned from this experience. 

What’s unnerving about all this delightful 
eating is that it has so few bad results. 
Obesity is rare; while not skinny, the men 
ara straight up and down and fit-looking and 
the women, although considerably more 


rounded than your chic New York matron, 
could at worst be only called plump. 
There was an average amount of smoking. 
‘ven in places where there wasn’t a phone 
booth, there were built-in cigarette ma- 
shines, And the pipe clenched in the teeth 


etched itself into the country man’s cos- 
tume below a yvisored vinyl cap and above & 
blue jacket and blue Levis. 

Does the middle-aged healthbelt male 
drink? Some do, and some don’t. There are 
cocktail lounges in all the hotels in Lincoln 
and they fill up during the late afternoon 
news show—in full color at 5:30—and empty 
out afterward. Bourbon is the favorite among 
the hard liquors but beer is more popular 
than anything. In the Czech areas beer was 
called. pevo and I was told it was so well- 
liked that on Saturday nights some men even 
drank “too much for their own good.” 

Hunting with or without bourbon is big in 
Nebraska, and apparently it is how modern 
Nebraska man gets his exercise. The south 
central Nebraska farm (average size, 160 
hectares, 400 acres) hasn’t been worked by 
hand or horse for 40 years or more; this is 
where barbed wire was invented, bringing 
the doom of the cowboy roundup. It’s been 
decades since my Nebraskan pitched hay 
with a fork or heaved corn with a shovel. 

When I went to call on a doctor of some 
30 years’ experience in the area to see what 
he thought of hunting for health, unex- 

y. he skipped the medical and zeroed 
in fast on the spiritual values. 

“It's our philosophy of life that supports 
us, not drugs or diets,” es mg eg] bg 

le, of the e belt, bu 
ete Pin We believe in sharing each 
other's trouble and worries, but we're also 
independent thinkers.” 

No one, of course, has to attend church to 
share his brother’s problems. There was evi- 
dence on sharing both pro and con. On the 
pro side: In the lobby of the Cornhusker Ho- 
tel in Lincoln there was a kindly sign de- 
claring: “Welcome! Eat and Rest where 
Food is Best.” In De Witt there were four 
men and one expert interested in the fact 
that the loose fan belt on my car had knocked 
out the generator. Near Hastings a farm- 
er let me wade in the Little Blue River just 
in case it might be truly a fountain of youth. 
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In Surprise, the cemetery caretaker directed 
me to the oldest part of the cemetery, care- 
fully cutting a path through the grass for 
me with his rotary so that I wouldn’t get 
my shoes dirty.) And all the people in the 
historical museums, homes and offices I met 
racked their brains or their files for anything 
which might help to explain the mystery of 
their healthy longevity. 

On the other hand: I eavesdropped on one 
drugstore conversation between a woman and 
her sister about a son who had turned petty 
thief. “I just had to tell someone,” she re- 
peated tearfully. “I'm all pent up. If anyone 
finds out what he’s done no one will ever 
speak to us again.” In the newspapers there 
are the usual stories of murder, rape, di- 
vorces, battles and impending danger, and 
on the radio it was announced repeatedly 
that the Optimist Club met weekly. “We're 
a highly literate state and we get as much 
bad news here as any place," one woman 
commented. “Maybe that’s what's meant by 
sharing.” 

The doctor's suggestion that independence 
also helped was next on the list. Since it is 
another hard thing to test, I got mixed re- 
sults. For instance: The records show one 
man in-three over 65 is still in the labor 
force (that is, they are drawing wages) and 
that, only a mere handful were living on So- 
cial Security. A mixture of independence and 
dependence was also evidenced by the gen- 
erally large number of youngsters leaving the 
farms for the larger towns because “there 
was nothing to do at home.” 

There was still one more suggestion of 
the locals to be tested: a lack of: hostility. 
At first glance, these Nebraskans seem to 
be a calm sort, not yery loquacious, pleas- 
ant and even somewhat easygoing. There 
are few protestors at the University of Ne- 
braska, and little long hair among the boys; 
and no one has seized anything since the 
days of the Indian wars, which were, ad- 
mittedly, definitely on the hostile side. There 
are also no racial problems; Nebraska’s Ne- 
groes constitute a mere 1.5 per cent of the 
population and only one family kept Negro 
slaves long ago—-indeed, there was a period 
when Nebraska was called the nation’s 
“white spot.” Similarly, the battle of the 
sexes seems muted, and the current genera- 
tion gap doesn’t seem to bother most people 
very much—indeed, they seem to like it. 
But there is plenty of hostile weather. 

Might the geographic-health link be Ne- 
braska’s weather? The weather is unpredict- 
able, unkind and capable of incredible ex- 
tremes—from 117° (47° C.) in the summer to 
29° (—34° C.) below in the winter—and as 
Willa Cather, a Red Cloud, Nebraska, girl, 
once wrote: “Winter lasts five months and 
spring but one.” The weather also includes 
the whipping wind, blazing sun, tornadoes, 
droughts and hailstones in the early sum- 
mer—Nebraska holds the national record for 
the largest hailstone ever entered in the rec- 
ord books: one and one half pounds (.68 
kilogram). 

Certainly the air is as smog-free and clear 
as a child's eyes and it is often so quiet that 
as Senator Eugene McCarthy once said, “You 
can hear the cattle breathe.” But that is on 
still days and they don’t come often; as 
likely as not the whine of the wind drowns 
out even one’s own breathing. 

Grasshoppers smothered the area in the 
1880's; droughts and dust storms nearly 
wrecked it in the 1930’s; even in a good 
year there are only 20 inches (50 centimeters) 
of rain and if it doesn’t come in the spring, 
when it's expected, it creates all sorts of 
havoc. “I guess if you really want to know 
what’s special about Nebraska,” one farmer 
said thoughtfully, “you have to admit it’s the 
weather. We've got more weather than just 
about anybody.” 

(Cruel weather allegedly creates stress and 
frustration, which in turn encourage high 
blood pressure and heart disease. Strong 
winds age the skin and dry up the body 
fluids and encourage respiratory disease. 
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Studies verifying these processes have been 
done in all the leading hospitals. So the 
question becomes: why do the middle-aged 
males of south central Nebraska enjoy such 
good health while suffering such foul 
weather?) 

“It’s our stock,” one sturdy Swedish giant 
told me, puffing on his pipe. “Everyone knows 
pioneer stock is good stock.” The truth is, 
however, that some pioneers were healthy 
and some were not and it is difficult to 
track the influence of the good versus the 
bad through the generations which have 
intervened. There are a great many Swedes 
in the northern part of the health belt; pre- 
dominantly Czechs in the south and Ger- 
mans and Irish scattered throughout. There 
has been intermarriage between these 
groups, and there were also some Danes, 
some English, a few Italians and some Nor- 
wegians who got melted into the Nebraskan 
stewpot too. The result is a statistical night- 
mare. But as Sauer himself had told me, 
“A great part of the country was settled by 
the same ethnic groups as was this part of 
Nebraska and sò why aren't other areas just 
as healthy?” 

I began looking in the cemeteries to see 
how the settlers in this stretch of Nebraska 
fared in the 19th century—when the women 
died before the men and nobody lived much 
beyond 50, These.Nebraskans were different 
even then. For instance, in the Methodist- 
Baptist cemetery near Surprise—where one 
local reporter claims, “No one hardly ever 
dies’—the first grave was dug in 1882 and 
there were about 100 graves in all. Yet there 
were sO many people there who had lived 
more than 70 years I stopped counting them 
and started looking for those who lived more 
than 90 years. I found two: 1848-1943, and 
1839-1931, plus a handful of octogenarians. 
In the town itself (pop. 79) there was plenty 
of activity among the oldsters—including 
twice-a-month square dances and three 
television channels—but they claimed it was 
the slow’ pace and the relaxed atmosphere 
which kept them and their parents healthy. 
“It’s a sort of corny Shangri-la,” old-fash- 
ioned. and out-of-the-way one 84-year-old 
man said, “But it wasn’t healthy for the 
buffalo.” 

“We people of this town, Surprisers die 
only because we stop breathing,” a genial 
old lady added solemnly, her eyes twinkling, 
“Otherwise .. .” I thought about the line 
on an old woman’s grave I'd seen: “God 
knows she needed the rest,” and decided 
there were no new clues for me here or 
anywhere. 

The healthiest place in the United States 
is a stretch of corn and cattle country in 
south central Nebraska, but nobody knows 
why. Including me. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 
OBJECTIVES OF THE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the objectives of the 
Occupational Education Act introduced 
last week by the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). I am privileged to 
cosponsor this measure which has two 
objectives: first, establishment and ex- 
pansion of postsecondary occupational 
programs which prepare the individual 
job entry rather than a baccalaureate 
degree; and second, occupational coun- 
seling and preparation in elementary 
and secondary schools on an equal foot- 
ing with academic preparation. 

The purpose of education is to seek 
and free the individual’s precious poten- 
tial. Education must meet the real needs 
of the individual and the economic de- 
mands of the real world. To achieve this 
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goal a variety of education programs 
are necessary, covering a broad spectrum 
of learning and training. 

Education should prepare young peo- 
ple to live in the complex technological] 
society we have created. Our goal should 
be that a young person completing a 
school program at grade 12 be prepared 
to participate in postsecondary aca- 
demic programs or career training. We 
must stop our present course of produc- 
ing millions of high school graduates 
who are unskilled and lack a meaning- 
ful education. And we must advance be- 
yond the postsecondary level to train 
those whose innate skills have been un- 
tapped after a dozen years of schooling. 

There are many people today who are 
worried about the logic and relevance of 
what is being taught our youngsters, 
particularly in the light of the amaz- 
ingly complex and rapidly changing 
career situations they will face after 
completing high school. The jobs that 
many students now in school will fill in 
the years ahead have not been invented. 
And yet we cling to the status quo of 
education, the production-line move- 
ment of millions of young people through 
listless curriculums that turns too many 
off and too many out. 

Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, testified be- 
fore our Subcommittee on Education re- 
cently. I think the problems of career 
education he outlined must be consid- 
ered and overcome now rather than 
later. 

Dr. Marland said: 

Of those students currently in high school, 
only three out of 10 will go on to academic 
college-level work. One-third of those will 
drop out before getting a baccalaureate de- 
gree. That means that eight out of every 10 
high school students should get occupa- 
tional training of some sort. But only about 
two of those eight are, in fact, getting such 
training. Consequently, half of our high 
school students—a total of approximately 1.5 
million a year—are being offered what 
amounts to irrelevant, general education 
pap. 

We are all aware of the continuing 
controversy among educators between 
things academic and things vocational. 
The false dichotomy that places useful 
training beneath academic attainment 
must be diminished. Every young person 
in school is involved in career education, 
whether he is preparing to be a surgeon, 
a bricklayer, a clerk or a Congressman. 

The provisions of the Occupational 
Education Act of 1971 will go a long way 
toward giving our young people an op- 
portunity to proudly pursue a productive 
career that challenges their interest and 
ability, rather than satisfying a social 
need of providing proper credentials for 
entry into the job market. 

This bill was developed in consulta- 
tion with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Members of these educational groups 
are constantly aware of the needs for 
post-secondary careers training. I urge 
that Members of the Senate give this 
bill searching consideration and sup- 
port the efforts to make education a 
perp to an end, rather than an end in 
itself. 
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SPEECH BY DEIDRE BURROUGHS OF 
COKER, ALA. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the privilege of meeting with 
more than 100 school children from 
Northport, Ala., along with my colleague, 
Senator ALLEN, and other Members of 
the Alabama Congressional Delegation, 
At that time, some brief speeches were 
made by some of the students. One of 
these was Deidre Burroughs of Route 1, 
Box 352, Coker, Ala., on the subject, 
“What’s Right With America.” 

I was greatly impressed with the pres- 
entation by this young lady—both the 
substance of her speech and her delivery 
of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“WuHat’s RIGET WITH AMERICA” 
(By Deidre Burroughs) 

It is very difficult to decide how to begin to 
tell of the many “Rights” we encounter daily 
in America. So many things we take for 
granted when people in other countries over 
the world are practically prisoners in their 
own homes. One thing that makes our coun- 
try so unbelievable is its youth. Just think, 
even as recently as 200 years ago the United 
States did not exist. But during those 200 
years with the belief in “Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, the United States has 
developed its unique culture and grown to 
maturity. 

Compared to older countries of the world 
such as England, France, Italy, and China our 
country is still a baby. Yet with a start much 
like our own, these countries’ founders must 
have lacked our forefathers’ determination, 
faith, and ability to realize that with a firm 
foundation such as our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, a great nation could be created. 

We have had our many disagreements with 
other nations, and we have had a “Civil War” 
within our boundaries. These have left us 
much wiser closer together and taught us 
very costly lessons. 

After all these troubled years the United 
States has always strived for what she 
thought was the right and just. Today, we 
sometimes fail to realize how fortunate we 
are to be living here. In many other coun- 
tries we would not be permitted to: 

Go to the church of our choice. 

Work where we're capable of working. 

Spending our money as we wish. 

Talk to whom we wish. 

Think what we please. 

Read what we wish. 

Choose our own friends. 

Vote in elections for the people of our 
choice. 

Disagree with anyone or anything. 

Go anywhere we please. 

These are only a few of the thing that are 
right about America. Anyone want to leave 
all this? Not me. America—your the greatest! 

DEIDRE BURROUGHS. 


THE STATUS OF INDIAN HEALTH IN 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on March 
18, 1971, I held an important hearing on 
the status of Indian health in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The hearing revealed that the 
Federal Government is failing in its ef- 
forts to provide decent health care to 
the American Indian. The situation is 
reaching such an intolerable state, that 
it can truly be said that Indian health 
care is a national disgrace. As in past 
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years, I intend to seek increased appro- 
priations for Indian health care to meet 
this growing problem. 

I have already placed in the RECORD 
other portions of this testimony. What 
I am submitting today represents the 
final segment of the testimony, and as in 
the case of the other segments, I think 
it will be helpful to my colleagues in un- 
derstanding how severe this problem 
really is. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the final segment of the Okla- 
homa City hearings on Indian health be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIAN HEALTH IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Senator Harris. I want to call Mr. James 
Wahpepah, McCloud, Chairman of Kickapoo 
Tribal Business Committee. James. 

JAMES WAHPEPAH. I want to repeat what 
has been said by a number of people. I’d like 
to take a few minutes to read from a Tuber- 
culin Screening project that has been carried 
out in my area which is Eastern Oklahoma 
County. 

“Between September and October of 1970, 
we diagnosed three active cases of tuber- 
culosis in one family of Kickapoo Indians. 
During the course of our contact investiga- 
tion, we discovered a six year old boy with 
primary TB, inactive. A one year old infant, 
while being evaluated at the Medical Center 
for physical and mental deficiencies, was 
diagnosed as active, primary TB. This family 
consisted of at least three generations, living 
out of a truck, traveling about the western 
part of the United States doing “stoop” 
labor where they could find it. They usually 
move into a home with the resident Kicka- 
poos, in an already overcrowded household, 
staying until the food is gone, then moving 
on to the next household. Because of this 
tradition, the City-County and State Health 
Departments were quite concerned, not only 
because of the number of contacts, but that 
we might not be able to diagnose all of the 
cases of active disease. 

For this reason, we set a mobile X-ray unit 
at two locations in the community where 
these people were living. At the first location, 
we were able to X-ray some of the contacts 
that we knew about, but not all of the ones 
we were trying to reach. At the second site, 
we skin tested 98 and X-rayed 49. Of the 98 
skin tested, 19% were positive and placed 
on preventive treatment. We could not X-ray 
children under thirteen years of age with 
our X-ray unit, so these children were re- 
ferred to Shawnee Indian Health Service 
Center for follow-up. As far as we can deter- 
mine, all of these children have been X-rayed 
and placed on preventive treatment. We have 
placed or recommended, every Kickapoo In- 
dian with a positive skin test be placed on 
preventive treatment, regardless of age, be- 
cause of the large number of active cases 
found in the aren. We do not feel we have 
reached every contact of these cases so far, 
nor will we ever be able to. We are unable 
to keep all of these people on their preven- 
tive treatment for the prescribed length of 
time because of the language barrier, and 
the seemingly resignation of the American 
Indian that it is part of his way of life to 
die from tuberculosis, 

The living conditions of the Kickapoo con- 
tribute considerably to the spread of the 
disease from person to person, because the 
germs are spread in the form of tiny droplets 
formed in coughing, sneezing, and talking. 
The most susceptible are children, teen- 
agers, and young adults. In one of these 
households, twenty-five people were living in 
& small two room house. The type of diet 
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most of these people have does not help 
them to build any resistance to any disease. 

To solve the problem of tuberculosis among 
the Kickapoo Indian requires an educational 
health program; a representative from the 
tribe to help us implement this program by 
interpreting, and helping us to transport 
these people to the clinic indicated. This 
representative could also help us keep track 
of the patients we are trying to follow. An- 
other solution to the problem would be to 
set up a satellite clinic in this community, 
and have it open at least two days a week to 
dispense TB drugs and give streptomycin 
injections, with the hope we can at least get 
some drug therapy given. 

I don’t want to take ip any more of your 
time but essentially we have the same prob- 
lems that you have in your community but 
we're really rather fortunate that we are 
only 25 minutes from downtown Oklahoma 
City. We have access to county facilities. 

I'd like to introduce Mr. Jim Thompson 
who is my County Social Worker. Jim would 
you stand. Jim is working on a program of 
instruction on safety at the home level. We're 
going to implement this program next week 
through the co-operation of the Red Cross 
Chapter here in Oklahoma City but basically 
I think we all need essentially the same in- 
crease in appropriations from the Congres- 
sional delegation support. 

I want to commend the Senator and his 
office for taking the time to come here and 
ask our views. Thank you. 

Senator Harris. I want to call on Lee 
Motah who wanted to make a motion before 
so many left and then I'll finish up with 
those that have to be heard. Lee why don't 
you read that quickly yourself and make 
that part of the record. 

LEE Moran. We didn’t want to leave any- 
body out. There are a lot of people here that 
didn’t make a statement but are here be- 
cause they're concerned and I'd like to go on 
record here, 

“Senator:” “I move that all the state- 
ments go on record, and all the people that 
are here because they are concerned. I move 
also that wer recommend $200,000,000 because 
that some areas are not here. I move the 
adoption.” 

Senator Harris. Ok. Motion has been made 
and seconded all in favor say AYE—Opposed 
No!—Ok that will be the official action of this 
body. Now we've got some people who, one 
way or other did not actually get on the 
prepared agenda that would like to be heard 
and I hope maybe that we can be as brief 
as possible but I want everybody who has 
come all this way and waited all this time 
at least get a chance to say something. 
Johnny Narconey, Chairman of the United 
Urban Indian Club. 

JoHNNY Narconey, Thank you. I'll try to 
be as brief as possible because I've got to 
leave in the next five minutes to go to the 
Shawnee Clinic. The main objective of the 
United Urban Indian Club is promoting the 
general welfare of the Indian residents in 
and around Oklahoma City. 

Our club, although relatively new, has 
helped several families in emergency situa- 
tions, but there are a number of emergency 
needs we have not been able to accommo- 
date, simply because there exists no Health 
Program whereby we as Urban Indians can 
take advantage of or refer our people. 

There are other existing Indian organiza- 
tions here in Oklahoma City who suffer the 
same need. This should be a high priority 
with respect to any future endeavor to alle- 
viate Indian health needs. 

There are approximately 70% Indian peo- 
ple who live in this immediate area who have 
difficulty -receiving medical services unless 
they go to Lawton or Shawnee, these are very 
low-income people, if they have transporta- 
tion, which is unlikely, they do not have 
finances to purchase gas. 

There is an O. E. O. funded clinic located 
here in Oklahoma City that frowns upon 
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giving medical services to Urban Indians 
they feel the Indians shouid go to Public 
Health Clinics or hospitals. 

There is more opportunity for rural In- 
dians to receive services than the Urban 
Indian. 

Senator, we request that when you appear 
before the Senate Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee, that these funds be ear-marked toward 
the Urban Indian Health needs. It is an es- 
tablished fact that rural Indians have Health 
Services, and though they are in need of ad- 
ditional facilities and personnel, we feel 
that it is urgent that we began to consider 
the Urban Indian. Our reasoning on this 
matter is based upon the statistics that in- 
dicate rural Indians are migrating into the 
metropolitan areas. 

In most cases, where the Urban Indian suf- 
fers a medical need and it is not taken care 
of—he begins to suffer in many other ways. 
He is unable to work, in some cases; loses 
his home, moves in with close relatives or 
friends, loses his family life and as a result— 
returns home defeated. 

There are many contributing factors to- 
ward creating a medical need—the factors 
increase as the rural Indian relocates to the 
Urban area. He has a smaller place to live, 
more responsibility—he has to be respon- 
sible for rent, for provision of food, trans- 
portation, clothing the family, taking care 
of school children needs and utilities. Many 
families have suffered from malnutrition, rat 
bites, influenza as a result from living in 
dwellings which are below Health standards 
and from inability at times to pay utility 
bills. 

We must admit there are many needs back 
home where our relatives live; but we also 
must admit there are a number of families 
in the Urban area who deserve similar serv- 
ices, therefore, we place priority number 
one at this time on the Urban Indian Health 
needs. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris. We go now to Harry Tone- 
mah. 

HARRY TONEMAH. As you know I’m from 
the Lawton area. I'm happy to be here. On 
behalf of all of our Indian people, we, rep- 
resentatives of the Lawton Indian Hospital, 
humbly request your immediate attention to 
the matter of providing our hospital with 
more staff and more funds to meet the 
health needs of our Indian people. South- 
west Oklahoma population is 10,000 of 12,000 
Indians, seven tribes in ten counties. 

Ever since our new hospital was built, our 
Indian people have been continuously prom- 
ised that they would receive more and better 
patient care. This has not been the case, as 
the hospital has been constantly plagued 
with shortages of staff and funds. The fol- 
lowing facts are cited for your honest 
evaluation: 

(1) We, the Indian people, have been told 
that maternal and child health is one of the 
highest priority areas for helping our health 
conditions but, due to a lack of sufficient 
nursing staff, our hospital’s Pediatric Ward 
has been closed down and our children are 
admitted to the surgical or medical wards. 
On the hospital's maternity floor, one and 
sometimes two, nurses are responsible for the 
hospital’s newborn nursery, labor room, de- 
livery room and maternity ward. When three 
or four of these sections are filled with pa- 
tients and babies, our Indians suffer, as one 
or two nurses on duty cannot provide care 
for everyone. 

(2) We have a new, 80-bed hospital, but it 
is usually half-filled. Why? Because, we are 
told, that the hospital does not have enough 
staff to provide proper care to our people. 
Specifically, many of our people who need to 
be placed in the hospital are told that they 
cannot be admitted because their conditions 
are not severe enough to warrant hospital 
care, as a result of the hospital’s limited 
staff. 
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(3) Indian people are usually required to 
wait for hours to obtain care from the out- 
patient clinic. Why? Because we are told that 
there is not enough clerical help in Health 
Records to pull our charts, or because all of 
the nurses in the clinic are too busy helping 
the doctors, holding patients or because there 
are not enough pharmacists to fill prescrip- 
tions as they are requested. 

(4) For those Indians who are admitted to 
the hospital, many of them are forced to sit 
and lay in bed for hours without seeing a 
nurse after she has been called. Why? Because 
the two or three people on duty are not 
enough to take care of the needs of all of 
our people. 

(5) Our people are frequently denied an 
operation because it is considered to be of 
an elective nature and because there are not 
enough funds available to pay for the opera- 
tion themselves. 

(6) Some of our school children are re- 
quested to wait for several months before 
glasses can be purchased for them, because 
there are never enough funds available to 
purchase glasses when they are first re- 
quested. 

(7) The hospital employees, many of which 
are Indians, frequently complain about being 
overworked; doing tasks that they normally 
would not be responsible for if sufficient 
staffing was available; and not having enough 
assistance to help them perform the tasks 
that are assigned to them. 

(8) The hospital has requested and justi- 
fied the need for at least 17 new positions 
for this year. It has been made known to 
the Service Unit Director and the Hospital 
Administration Officer that our hospital will 
receive 7 new positions to relieve the in- 
tolerable staffing conditions that exist. The 
idea of providing only 7 new positions, rather 
than the 17 or 20 positions that are needed, 
is both intolerable and unjustified to the 
Indian people. 

As our Indian people have been plagued 
with disease and sickness, and as we de- 
pend upon our hospital to cure us and re- 
lieve us of our suffering, our hospital and 
the Indian people deserve all the assistance 
that is available. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much. I 
want to call now on Eva Riddles of Walters, 
Oklahoma. 

Eva RIDDLES. I have been asked to intro- 
duce some people but I see that they have 
all gone so I think we still have maybe one 
back there. Houston Clincoe will you stand 
up. Houston is title manager of CHR. 

I'd like to clear the statement that was 
made that we are all community health 
representatives for our immediate tribes. 
We go out to different homes and somebody 
all along these talks I have heard that they 
are all in bad need of transportation. We try 
to furnish transportation to these people 
but we can't supply all of it, because we have 
sO many people we are working with and 
there is only one in the area that we are 
working. At the present I cover three counties 
and sometimes four and there is only one 
of me and only one car so we find that we 
do have problems with our transportation 
but we do try to see that our patients are 
taken care of. We also try to meet the needs 
of these people. I find that many of our 
Indian People are not demanding and that 
they're patient with us and are understand- 
ing. They are glad that we are trying to 
help with their transportation problems. 
We first try to see that their appointments 
are kept and other things that are coming 
up in the next few days. We jot these down 
while we are at the PHS Hospital so that 
we can have these appointments ahead of 
time then we go to these people and re- 
mind them that they are to come at cer- 
tain times and that we will pick them up. 
Then sometimes we don’t do this because we 
have limited time and then they call us. 
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This helps quite a bit but we still have a lot 
to go. The program is young yet only 3 years 
old. 

I just came from Tuscon, Arizona, where we 
had some extensive training in community 
development and out there we had several 
CHR’'s who were from this area that was also 
out their training. 

On my observation I work one day a week 
at the PHS hospital in Lawton and I find 
that we have many problems there and I 
think our first problem is that we need an 
out-patient clerk. So many times we wonder 
why we are in bad need of one, but it would 
help in the cause of the receptionist or 
clerks to understand the problem. 

This is the whole of why the patients are 
waiting out in the waiting room so long. 
Their charts are mixed up; the doctor will 
not see these patients until that chart is 
processed. For the time we have is from 4 
to 15 minutes fixing the chart for the doctor. 
Now we may wonder why the processing of 
these charts is so important but you will find 
if the chart is not processed the doctor will 
not see that patient. He wants to know what 
the patient’s problem is and everything so 
if X-rays are needed or something like this he 
can order it. Nothing is done without the 
doctor’s order. So you see everything falls 
back to the charts. If we had an out-patient 
clerk she could understand the problem be- 
fore it got to the nurse in the clinic; there- 
fore she could be in direct contact and know 
what the patient wants before the chart ever 
gets down to the nurses station and so the 
patient would not have to wait as long as 
he has to at the present. These patients wait 
sometimes from 8:00 A.M. until 3:30 P.M. 
because a chart has been lost. 

The CHR is doing a great job and for the 
time they have to do it in and the miles they 
have to travel. We lost a CHR member three 
weeks ago in a car wreck. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris. I'd like to call now on 
Naomi Tomashsah of Taxon, Oklahoma. 

Naomt TomasHsan. Senator Fred Harris 
and my Indian people, I’m happy to be here 
to speak on behalf of the Haskell needy. I am 
a mother of a handicapped child and I see 
many other mothers with their handicapped 
children. My daughter will be 22 years old 
this November 23 and she’s had 21 surgeries 
and Mrs. Thomas has brought to the hospital 
through the OIO to be fitted with shoes; you 
look at her now she does not have any feeling 
from the waist down. 

I had a little run in at the Indian hospital 
because they would not let me see our spe- 
cialist, Dr. Shore. Through the OIO I have 
her in the University Hospital and we have 
our specialist, Maybe it’s due to the fact that 
we do not have enough funds for these spe- 
cial treatments. 

I look upon my elder people and I see them 
sitting up at the clinic the early part of the 
day till late in the evening as the ladies pile 
up the charts instead of rotating them. That 
is my testimony that our hospitals does need 
more money and more help. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. I have a Sylvia Walczuk. 

SyLvIA WaLczuK. I guess Senator Harris is 
just about convinced about our inadequacy 
of Indian health. I hope all the Senators in 
Washington realizes that after this meeting. 

I have a mother 84 years old and she was 
going blind. She is blind in one eye and is 
going blind in the other. I brought this to 
the attention of the Indian Health Depart- 
ment. I live here in Oklahoma City and my 
mother lives in Johnson County in the 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma area so the director 
here advised me to put her through the In- 
dian Health Department there and they 
would take care of her. Well I did and after 
I had already; well first let me say this. The 
director here told me she could have the work 
done in any hospital she wanted to because 
I particularly asked if I could bring her here 
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because I wanted to take care of her and I 
couldn’t be going down there. He assured me 
that she could so I made this appointment. 
She had an appointment made at the Tis- 
homingo clinic, an Ada doctor; well he 
couldn’t do the job because he had to have 
a transplant, Then I brought her up here 
since they told me she could have the work 
done anywhere she wanted to. I brought her 
here to Oklahoma City to Dr. Acres and I 
paid $25.00 for this examination so he in 
turn sent her to another specialist and he 
is the doctor that operated on her eyes. His 
name is Dr. Munsler, Well after I had made 
all the arrangements and the appointment 
and waiting and everything I went back and 
talked to the director here and then they 
start hum-hawing around about this and I 
felt like they were going to turn me down 
and they did. 

They told me to go back to Tishimingo 
area. I did all of this by phone because I 
couldn’t go back and forth down there all 
the time. They told me then they would 
write a letter, They wrote to Dr, Munsler and 
told him if she had insurance it would be 
much easier for them to pay him because it 
would pay the most of it and they would 
just have to pay the balance. She has the 
hospital bill taken care of which the balance 
was only $52.00 and the Indian Health De- 
partment wouldn't pay it so I had to. I had 
$850 to pay the doctor bill and I’ve paid 
$450.00. So that makes $502 so far that I have 
paid and I have a balance of $400 of the 
doctor bill plus prescription glasses that she 
is getting next week and I don't know how 
much that will be but when Dr. Munsler 
got this letter he asked if I still wanted her 
on the waiting list and I told him just to 
cover my face I wasn’t going to be ashamed 
and I wasn’t going to be ashamed of my 
people so keep her on the waiting list. I 
would pay it if I had to go out and work, 
which I am going to have to. I had to bor- 
row a thousand dollars to take care of this 
and so now I only have $98 left and I don’t 
know how much her glasses are going to 
cost, but I will next week. All of this is in- 
adequacy, facilities, medicine, whatever we 
need we just don’t have it. I think it's about 
time we all get together and do something 
about it and this is our opportunity. 

I have been fortunate enough that I have 
never had to use Indian Health service. I 
tried to once in the early 60’s in Talihina, 
Oklahoma, and they told me I had no claim 
to Indian rights because I lost all of my 
Indian rights and I wasn’t an Indian any 
longer because I was married to a white man. 
So ever since then I’ve been fighting for 
myself and taking care of myself but my 
mother lives in a rural area and she is 84 
years old and can’t get out and work to pay 
for her medicine or assistance or anything 
and I think it’s a shame. I also think this 
health director should have explained it to 
me better so I would have known and ex- 
pected something. 

I feel like whatever I can do to help, well 
I do realize that there are people who really 
do need help. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, now we're 
going to have to close up, but I want to hear 
also from Rosemary Nimsey. Is she here? 

RoseMAaRY Nimsey. I think everything I 
have to say has already been said. 

I'm a representative with Zadoka, I have 
quite a few things about the medical serv- 
ice provided for Indian people from the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

To begin with, I would like to tell you 
about my experience with the dentists at 
Lawton, Shawnee and Anadarko. I went to 
Anadarko Clinic to have one tooth pulled. 
The doctor wound up pulling three teeth 
and advised me to come back and have all 
my lower teeth pulled and a plate made. 
However, my car broke down when I was 
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supposed to go back and when I tried to 
have a new appointment, they told me I 
wasn't eligible because I didn’t keep my ap- 
pointment. 

Another time, I took my daughters down 
to Anadarko to have their teeth worked on 
and the dentist dropped an instrument down 
my second oldest daughter’s throat. He told 
my girl to go ahead and swallow it, even 
though she was choking. She swallowed it 
and was ok, but the dentist said for me to 
check her stool and find the instrument and 
bring it back, since it cost a lot of money 
and it would take at least six months to 
order another instrument. 

Another thing too, the dentists say they 
aren't authorized to use braces to fix crooked 
teeth. They can only pull or fill teeth. They 
also say they can’t make false teeth anymore. 
We need braces for our children’s teeth. 

There is also a waiting list of eight months 
to one year for dental appointments. If you 
miss your appointment you have to go to 
the bottom of the list and wait another 8 
months. 

I want to mention also that you cannot get 
into see a doctor for sometimes 4 hours or 
more. When you go in you have to sign a 
register before 10:00 or you wil] have to go 
home and come back the next day. For me or 
anyone in Oklahoma City, to travel that 
far and be told to come back the next day is 
@ hardship. 

Also, if you are waiting at 5:00 to see the 
doctor, he won't stay after 5:00 and you have 
to go home and come back again the next 
day. On days when they are just working 
with pre-natal or diabetics you can't see the 
doctor even if it is an emergency. They tell 
you to come back. 

You are also sent home if they don’t think 
you are sick enough. I know of people who 
have been sent home because they said 
there weren't any beds and yet the maternity 
wards were full of unused beds. 

My sister, Barbara Yeahque, was turned 
down for glasses and told that urban people 
weren't eligible. A lot of the school children 
in Oklahoma City need glasses but can’t get 
them, because the hospitals at Lawton and 
Shawnee take the local Indian children first 
and can’t work the urban Indian children 
in or so they say. 

With almost 30,000 Indians in Oklahoma 
City, it seems that we could have at least a 
small clinic here so we wouldn’t have to go 
so far. When anyone here gets real sick and 
it is an emergency, we have to go to Shawnee 
or Lawton, because we can't get into the hos- 
pitals here in the city. We have to have auth- 
orization from Shawnee or Lawton before 
they will let us in and that takes too much 
time. 

One time, I was hemorrhaging and my hus- 
band had to take me all the way to Shawnee. 
We got there at 8:00, but it was 2:00 before 
the doctor saw me. 

A lot of the doctors and nurses at these 
hospitals don’t like Indians and you can tell 
it by the way they treat us. 

My sister was authorized by a doctor at 
Shawnee to go to the University Hospital and 
they sent her to McBride Hospital. The hos- 
pital sent her a bill so she called Shawnee 
and they said they would not pay it. 

I had an ear infection that has cost me 
the loss of hearing in one ear. The doctor at 
Shawnee told me that if I went to an ear 
specialist in Oklahoma City the next day, 
that the Public Health Service would pay for 
it. But the doctor in Oklahoma City said I 
couldn't be admitted the next day, when I 
told the doctor at Shawnee, he said that 
they would have to send the money back to 
Washington if I didn’t get into the hospital 
that day. I didn’t get in, so I finally had to 
have my ear drum taken out and I don’t 
know if my hospital bill of $1,000 has been 
paid yet. 

The facilities at the Indian hospitals are 
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not up-to-date and they don’t have the best 
medicine or the best doctors. A lot of the 
doctors especially the ones contracted to 
work two or three hours a day at the Indian 
hospitals, don’t like Indians and don't stay 
up on all the new medicine. 

One family I know of told me their boy 
broke his arm and it was not set properly. 
Now it is growing crooked. The doctor at 
Lawton said that they didn’t have the facil- 
ities at the hospital to reset it. It has been 
a year now and it is still crooked. 

Some things I want to emphasize are: 

(1) There aren't enough doctors for all 
the patients and there aren’t very many good 
doctors in the Indian hospitals. We need 
specialists. 

(a) Another thing about doctors: You 
may go down to the doctor one week and 
the next week you will get a different doctor 
and the third time still a different doctor. 
They do not consult each other about their 
patients because they are too busy. I, my- 
self was given three different type birth 
control devices by the doctors at Shawnee 
within the one month time. When I took 
the prescriptions to the pharmacists I told 
him I had been to three different doctors 
and I hoped that he didn’t think I was a sex 
maniac. 

(2) If you get sick at night, they won't let 
you in, because they don’t have a doctor on 
duty. They make you wait until the next 
morning no matter how sick you are. I think 
this is unfair to urban Indians that the hos- 
pitals are all located in rural areas and there 
aren’t any clinics here in Oklahoma City. 

My husband spent two weeks in the hos- 
pital at Lawton for a sprained ankle. I was 
left here in Oklahoma City trying to feed 
my family and with no money coming in. 
My husband tried to get released and come 
home, but they wouldn't release him. They 
said they would have to give him some more 
tests. Finally, he just got up and walked out. 
Then the hospital told him that he could 
not get re-admitted ever again. 

I think that there is a lot wrong at the 
Public Health Service Hospitals and clinics 
and it is about time something is done. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Harry Tomemah did you want to say 
something, then we'll have to wind up. I 
have to go to Altus and you all have to go 
places. 

Mrs. Harry TOoMEMAĦ. Save the best for the 
last. I’m from Lawton, Oklahoma and I'm 
on Major Wayne Gilleys Committee for the 
aged and we were in a conference yesterday. 
There were 15 counties represented up to 
Ponca City, Woodward down to the Red 
River, Brian and Duncan. I sat there all day 
long waiting to say my piece and what T 
wanted to say is that we need some kind of 
home for our elderly Indian people. I’m tell- 
ing Senator Harris that now all these rec- 
ommendations will be compiled and taken 
to the White House Conference in Novem- 
ber and we're asking that these funds be 
federally funded for our Indian people so 
that we can have some kind of home for our 
Indian people to go to. They asked what is 
aged and» someone said someone 10 years 
older than you and that is what I'm worried 
about. I’m not old yet but I’m getting there 
and we need some place to keep our loved 
ones, 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris. We'll close: now but I just 
want to say again how much I appreciate 
everybody who has been here and those that 
have testified and the ones that have been 
here as spectators. We've documented the 
scandalous deficiencies in Indian Health. I 
hope I can express that outrage when I ap- 
pear before the Appropriation Committee 
this coming Monday and the Senate in the 
days ahead. 
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WINDUP OF SOUTHERN COMMAND 
COSTLY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the time 
is ripe to discuss old military policies 
which have not been kept up to date 
and force levels which do not reflect 
reality. The current debate over NATO 
is a case in point; another is our South- 
ern Command. Jeremiah O'Leary, re- 
porting from Panama, writes that “as 
a practical matter, Southern Command 
is a paper organization, top-heavy with 
rank and lacking tactical units.” I agree 
with this analysis, and endorse the posi- 
tion that the Command is too costly, too 
top-heavy with retiring brass, and too 
much of a showpiece representing a by- 
gone era, rather than a necessary and ef- 
fective part of our hemispheric defense 
system. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
O'Leary's story in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of May 12 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES WEIGHING WINDUP OF 
COSTLY COMMAND 


(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 


PaNAMA—The imminent retirement of 
Gen. George R. Mather may prompt a deci- 
sion in Washington to abolish the Southern 
Command as a separate area headquarters 
for U.S. military forces in Latin America. 

As a practical matter, Southern Command 
is a paper organization, top-heavy with rank 
and lacking tactical units. 

CINCSOUTH, as it is called, has 14 fiag 
officers in the general and admiral grades and 
a headquarters staff of about 700 men in the 
Canal Zone. Its “field forces” consist of about 
350 officers and men of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines serving in 17 Latin coun- 
tries as U.S. Military Advisory Groups. 

Some critics long have sought elimina- 
tion of the entire joint command and others 
have limited themselves to advocating era- 
sure from the books of the costly headquart- 
ers at Quarry Heights without molesting the 
“milgroups.” 

Defenders of CINCSOUTH say it is desir- 
able to keep it in existence as a prestige mat- 
ter, as a stand-by command in event of some 
military need and because the Latin coun- 
tries want the area command to remain. 


COST IS FACTOR 


No matter who is right, the cost of main- 
taining 14 generals and admirals in the 
proper manner with staffs, aides, drivers; 
quarters and air transportation may be the 
deciding factor when the White House makes 
up its mind. 

It is not so much a question of having some 
U.S. military presence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but of how to do what is necessary 
and desirable within reasonable cost and in 
terms of the low profile President Nixon 
espouses. 

Even assuming it Is wise and useful to keep 
milgroups in Latin America for goodwill, 
liaison, minor procurement and intelligence, 
it is questioned whether the U.S. needs to 
keep 14 flag officers in the area or a head- 
quarters in Panama as a link in the chain-of 
command to Washington, 

CINCSOUTH has 10 generals and admirals 
in the Canal Zone alone. There are three 
major generals and one brigadier general in 
military missions subject to the area com- 
mand. Since these officers haye no troops, 
combat planes or naval vessels assigned: to 
them and since the United States presently 
sells little military equipment and gives away 
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none to Latin America, critics consider the 
flame is not worth the candle. 


NEW FLOW POSSIBLE 


It is possible that the winding down of 
the Vietnam war may produce new flows of 
arms to Latin America. Certainly many Latin 
nations have demonstrated that they will buy 
arms elsewhere if they cannot get them from 
the U.S, But this has not happened yet and 
it may never happen. 

What of the defense of the Panama Canal 
and of the hemisphere in general? CINC- 
SOUTH has no role in the canal defense. The 
small infantry units in the Canal Zone do 
not need a Joint Staff to supervise them 
and the brigade would not be affected by 
departure of the Southern Command. Air 
defense is handled by Strike Command in 
the U.S. and there are no combat aircraft 
stationed in Panama. The Navy command 
for defense of the region is in Puerto Rico. 

Similarly the training centers for Latin 
officers and men would not be affected by 
terminating the role of the CINCSOUTH 
staff. These could continue functioning with- 
out the generals and admirals and so could 
the procedure of sending Latin officers to 
school in the United States. 

The armed forces have waged a strong bat- 
tle to keep their Southern Command head- 
quarters intact and have cut the milgroups 
to half the strength of three years ago. But 
it mow appears that even though some of 
the structure may remain, the unwileldly head 
is doomed to go for much the same reasons 
that the cavalry finally got rid of horses. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS SUPPORTS GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, The 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Human Rights 
and Genocide Treaties has worked long 
and hard in the fight to get the United 
States to ratify the United Nations hu- 
man rights and genocide treaties. I am 
very pleased to be working with and.sup- 
ported by such a fine organization, Betty 
Kaye Taylor, executive secretary of the 
committee, wrote a letter which was 
published in the New York Times Mag- 
azine on Sunday, May 2, supporting my 
efforts to get this country to ratify these 
vital treaties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter and a correction, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Ap Hoc CoMMITTEE ON THE HuMAN 
RIGHTS AND GENOCIDE TREATIES, 
New York, .N,Y., May 11, 1971. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PRoxMIRE: Thank you for 
your letter of May 7th indicating that Martin 
H. Webster's letter about the Beverly Hills 
Bar Association plebiscite had been placed 
in the Congressional Record. I was, of course, 
delighted to see this. 

I trust that you've already seen my letter 
in the New York Times Magazine Section of 
May 2nd applauding ‘your efforts on behalf 
of the Genocide Convention.J regret that the 
Times failed to correct the figure I submitted 
on the number of, times: you had spoken on 
the Human Rights Conventions. I called in a 
correction as soon as this mistake was 
brought to my attention but the Times failed 
to take note of it. I hope we get the Treaty 
ratified before this “erratum” becomes fact. 

Sincerely, 
Berry Kare TAYLOR, 
Executive Secretary. 
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RE: PROXMIRE’S STUBBORNNESS 
To THE EDITOR: 

John Herber's fine article on Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire (“What Makes Proxmire Run,” 
April 4) failed to mention one other out- 
standing example of the Senator’s reliance 
“on the power of argument.” 

On Jan. 11, 1967, Senator Proxmire served 
notice that he would remind the Senate 
daily of its failure to approve U.S. ratifica- 
tion of several U.N. human-rights treaties, 
notably the Genocide Convention. Since 
making that pledge, he has spoken 5,520 
times. And now, after 20 years of delay, the 
Foreign Relations Committee voted recently 
to send the Genocide Treaty to the Senate 
for consent to ratify. 

“More obdurate, more obstinate, more 
stubborn"’—yes! And right on! 

Berry Kare TAYLOR, 
Executive Secretary. 


ATOM TESTS NOW IDENTIFIABLE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, scien- 
tists can now discriminate between 
earthquakes and the smallest nuclear 
tests conducted underground by the two 
super nuclear powers, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R: This important break- 
through was discussed last summer in a 
special meeting sponsored by the De- 
partment of Defense at Woods Hole, 
Mass. 

Identifying atomic tests removes one 
of the last obstacles to a ban on under- 
ground testing of nuclear weapons, and 
might very well lead to a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty. I. have always 
favored such a treaty, but only when 
competent scientific opinion held that 
underground explosions could be identi- 
fied. With that possibility now here, I 
earnestly hope that the United States 
will take the lead toward: negotiating a 
comprehensive. test ban. Such a treaty 
would be a boon to the people of America 
and of Russia as well as all of mankind. 

I ask unanimous consent that a New 
York Times news story on this matter 
be printed in the RECÒRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in, the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Case CITES GAINS IN Test DETECTION 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, May 6.—Senator Clifford P. 
Case said today that scientists had made so 
much progress in distinguishing earthquakes 
from underground atomic explosions that it 
should now be possible for the United States 
to enter into a treaty prohibiting all nuclear 
tests, 

As the basis. for his contention, the New 
Jersey Republican cited unpublished conclu- 
sions reached by seismic experts at a confer- 
ence last summer at Woods Hole, Mass., 
sponsored by the Defense Department; 

The. conference, according to-a summary 
made public by the Senator, concluded that 
the ability to identify seismic disturbances 
had been tremendously increased as a result 
of research during the nine years since the 
limited test ban treaty was agreed upon by 
the United States,and the Soviet Union. 

The implication he drew from these con- 
clusions was,that the problem of monitoring 
underground nuclear ‘tests had been solved 
to the point where the United States could 
consider entering into a comprehensive test 
ban. 

Because of differences between the United 
States and the Soviet Union over the inspec- 
tion required to check on underground ex- 
plosions, the 1963 test ban treaty excluded 
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underground tests and was limited to ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere, in space or un- 
der water. 

On the basis of the reported improvement 
in detection and identification, Senator Case 
concluded that it should now be possible to 
monitor a ban on underground tests with 
two or three on-site inspections a year. 

This, he noted, was the number offered 
at one point by the Soviet Union in the ne- 
gotiations in 1962. The offer was rejected by 
the United States, which, on the ratio of 
one inspection for every 10 unidentified seis- 
mic events, demanded seven on-site inspec- 
tions a year. 

After the American rejection, the Soviet 
Union withdrew its offer. In recent years 
Moscow has taken the position that seismic 
advances now permit an underground test 
ban to be monitored wholly through national 
detection systems operated by each country. 

The Nixon Administration continues to 
hold to the position of the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations that on-site in- 
spection is still necessary. 

An official of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency said that there was “gen- 
eral agreement” that there had been “sub- 
stantial improvement” in seismic detection 
but not enough to warrant a change in the 
American position. 

Congressional pressure, however, now seems 
to be mounting on the Administration to re- 
examine the long dormant issue, which in re- 
cent years has been overshadowed by a pre- 
occupation within the Government with the 
strategic-arms limitation talks with the So- 
viet Union. 

At the Geneva disarmament conference, 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
coming under similar pressures from the 
nonaligned states to re-examine their posi- 
tions on a comprehensive test-ban treaty. 

The Case statement coincided with an 
announcement by Senator Edmund S. Mus- 
kile of Maine that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
ticns Subcommittee on Disarmament would 
hoid hearings on various possible arms con- 
trol’ steps, including a comprehensive test- 
ban treaty. Senator Muskie is the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and Senator Case {s 
the ranking Republican. 

‘FIRST DETAILS ON CONFERENCE 

Senator Oase’s statement provided the first 
detailed disclosure of the results of the 
Woods Hole conference, called by the Penta- 
gon's Advanced Research Projects Agency to 
review progress made in the seismic research 
program known as Project Vela. About $300- 
million has been spent on the project since 
it was set up in 1963. 

Senator Case said that “authoritative re- 
ports’ he had received about the seven-day 
conference “indicate that our capacity to 
distinguish between earthquakes and nu- 
clear explosions. has improved 10-fold since 
1963." 

As & result, he said, the time has come for 
the Foreign Relations Committee to explore 
“whether a comprehensive test-ban treaty 
may now. be possible.” 

According to Senator Case, the Woods Hole 
conference concluded that the annual num- 
ber of unidentifiable seismic disturbances 
in the Soviet Union above 4.0 on the Richter 
earthquake scale has been reduced from 
about 75 in 1963 to 25 now. 

A nuclear explosion producing 4.0 on the 
Richter scale corresponds to an explosion 
of one or two kilotons, equal to that of 1,000 
to 2,000 tons of TNT, in granite. 

In dry, porous soil, which tends to muffie 
the shock waves, 4.0 on the Richter scale 
would correspond to a 20-kiloton explosion— 
the size of the Hiroshima bomb. 

But a summary of the Woods Hole con- 
ference presented to Senator Case pointed 
out that such desert-like soll “to the depth 
which is necessary, is rare in the Soviet 
Union and such testing would be very vul- 
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nerable to observation by other. intelligence 
means at our disposal.” 

The Administration’s sensitivity in public 
discussion of advances in seismic research 
was illustrated by the fact that the Penta- 
gon, according to Senator Case, “ripped out” 
a section summarizing the findings on the 
Woods Hole conference from a report sub- 
mitted to the Senator. 

As a result, Senator Case said, he turned 
to “nationally recognized authorities,” many 
of whom participated in the conference, for 
a summary of the findings. 

In their summary, they said, “The essence 
of these findings is that there are two signifi- 
cant developments which make it much more 
feasible to distinguish between seismic dis- 
turbances caused by earthquakes and those 
caused by nuclear explosions. 

“One of the developments noted was that 
new technology has revealed that explosions 
cause much smaller waves in the earth’s 
crust than do earthquakes. A complemen- 
tary and equally important finding is the 
ability to detect smaller seismic disturbances 
than had heretofore been possible.” 


THE WHALING INDUSTRY 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, many peo- 
ple today believe that the whaling busi- 
ness disappeared with the sailing ship. 
This view is entirely wrong and unfortu- 
nately is. a tragic misconception. The 
whaling industry has continued at such 
a pace that whales are now, and have 
been for some period of time, an endan- 
gered species, 

During the 1960’s the total number of 
whales killed was the greatest 10-year 
kill ever made. In 1933 almost 29,000 
whales were killed, yielding 2,606,201 
barrels of oil- In 1966 almost 58,000 
whales were killed, yielding 1,546,904 bar- 
rels of oil. While almost twice as many 
whales were killed in 1966 as in 1933, 
only half as much oil was gathered, which 
obviously means that whale hunters are 
killing smaller whales in larger numbers. 

Scientists have predicted that. main 
herds of whales have been brought to 
near extinction in the Antarctic. They. . 
have further predicted that if a 5-year 
moratorium on whaling had been estab- 
lished in the Antarctic between 1962 and 
1967, the industry could have been har- 
vesting the maximum sustainable yield 
from 1967 onward. But a moratorium was 
not established and it is now estimated 
that it will take 50 to 100 years to bring 
back the Antarctic whale stocks to the 
same size that they might have reached 
between 1962 and 1967. 

In March of this year Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice Stans announced 
that he had ordered an end to American 
participation in the destruction of the 
great mammals. However, despite the 
general recognition that all species of 
whales are endangered, Secretary Stans 
has now backtracked and issued a license 
to Del-Monte Fishing Co. of Richmond, 
a California firm, permitting the firm to 
engage in the 6-month season on fin- 
back whales and the 8-month season on 
Sei and Sperm whales. The season. be- 
gan on April 1. 

This is indeed a disappointing develop- 
ment and I believe places in question the 
ability of this administration to handle 
the discretionary powers of the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

On March 23 I introduced S. 1315, a 
bill that would prohibit Americans kill- 
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ing ocean mammals, including seals, 
walrus, polar bears, as well as whales. 
Even though the total U.S. kill of whales 
in 1970 came to only 125, the United 
States lost the opportunity this year to 
lead all other nations in stopping the 
killing of this endangered species, Other 
countries killed over 20,000 whales in 
1970 and it is quite obvious that the pro- 
tection of whales cannot be achieved 
unilaterally, and that Russia, Japan, 
and Norway, the major whalers, must 
join in the endeavor. My bill attempts 
to reach this problem by requiring the 
State Department to initiate an inter- 
national treaty halting the slaughter of 
ocean mammals. Also my bill would help 
to remove the economic incentive for 
these other countries to continue the 
needless slaughter of ocean mammals by 
banning the importation of all products 
of these animals. 

Last month while in Eastern Europe 
meeting with officials on East-West 
trade, I met with high ranking Russian 
officials in the Ministry of Fisheries on 
the problems associated with the killing 
of ocean mammals and the proposals in 
my bill. They agreed that public opinion 
requires more effective measures against 
taking ocean mammals. They also in- 
formed me that their ideas and the ideas 
in my bill had much in common; how- 
ever, they were insistent that any meas- 
ure in this area must have the adherence 
of all concerned nations. The Russians 
have taken the lead in protecting the 
polar bear since 1956. 

I believe that it is essential that imme- 
diate hearings be held on S. 1315, which 
is cosponsored by 24 other Senators and 
which has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman 
Davin Pryor, Democrat of Arkansas, and 
is cosponsored by 20 House Members. 
Stronger action than that taken by Sec- 
retary Stans is certainly called for in 
view of the growing threat of extinction 
of all ocean mammals. 


THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
May 13, Robert Shaplen, one of the most 
experienced and perceptive observers of 
the war in Indochina, testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Be- 
cause I agree completely with Mr. Shap- 
len that “the Vietnam war, always essen- 
tially a political one, is rapidly becoming 
more political”; that “we do not under- 
stand much about the Vietnamese”; and 
that we should stay out of the process of 
accommodation through which the Viet- 
namese must work out their political dif- 
ferences, I have introduced a resolution 
creating a congressional commission to 
implement a policy of strict U.S. neu- 
trality in the coming South Vietnamese 
elections. 

The purpose of this commission is not 
to tell the South Vietnamese how to run 
their elections, but to keep us out of those 
elections. Mr. Shaplen has pointed out 
that many South Vietnamese believe that 
the United States is backing the Thieu 
government “to the hilt.” Unless we act 
to dispel that impression, we will once 
again have interfered with a political 
event that is best left to the South Viet- 
namese themselves. 
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I find Mr. Shaplen’s testimony to be a 
most constructive addition to the debate 
over the future course of our Indochina 
policy, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT SHAPLEN, BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 13, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee: I wish to thank you for your invitation 
to testify at these hearings. I have been a 
member of The New Yorker staff since 1952 
and the Far Eastern correspondent of the 
magazine for the past nine years, but I am 
appearing here today on a private basis. My 
experience in China and Southeast Asia 
dates back to 1945. My first visit to South 
Vietnam was in June 1946. I was there most 
recently, and in Laos and Cambodia, in 
March and April of this year. Iam the author 
of The Lost Revolution, Time out of Hand, 
and The Road From War. 

I shall address myself first to the Vietnam 
war, specifically to the subject of these hear- 
ings—how to end it—and then to the prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia in general. Ending 
the war as soon as possible is only a neces- 
sary first step to dealing with the vital ques- 
tion of re-formulating our whole foreign 
policy-making process, not only with regard 
to Asia but to the rest of the world as well. 

My own position on the Vietnam war has 
been as follows: I believed in the original 
Vietnam commitment, and while I think we 
have made many disastrous mistakes since 
we became involved in that area—going back 
to 1945-46 but particularly since 1954—I still 
feel we had a legitimate initial political con- 
cern. But that concern should have been 
limited, in its expression and implementa- 
tion, to a military assistance and advisory 
program, stressing unconventional rather 
than conventional warfare methods, and to 
programs of economic and social aid. The 
continuation of these programs, collectively, 
should have been predicated on the amount 
and substance of political and social reform 
the Vietnamese undertook. Unfortunately, 
we set no such standards and went ahead 
anyway, and once involved it was difficult to 
avoid becoming more involved. Hindsight 
criticism is easy, but this was our first big 
mistake. 

I was against the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and the overcommitment of American 
forces in the South. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that had it not been for the number of 
American troops in the country in 1965 and 
1966 it would have been cut in two, from 
the highlands across to the coast, and most 
of the northern half of South Vietnam would 
have fallen to the Communists. But after 
that, strategically and tactically, we con- 
tinued to rely far too much on firepower and 
airpower, including indiscriminate bombing. 
If we helped save a series of unpopular gov- 
ernments, we increasingly alienated millions 
of South Vietnamese by our overpowering 
but invariably ineffective or inconclusive 
military actions, despite the fact that we 
killed several hundred thousand North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong. Simultaneously, we 
tried to ameliorate the destruction we caused 
by constantly shifting programs of so-called 
pacification. Real social and economic re- 
form, including land reform, should have 
been far better conceived and implemented 
far sooner. Most importantly, the task of 
training the Vietnamese to fight alone, with 
modern weapons including M-16 rifles, 
should have been undertaken immediately 
after the military crisis of 1965-66, not sev- 
eral years later, as happened, after the 1968 
Tet offensive. Nowadays, our belated efforts 
to bring about improvements in security and 
development, and to turn the war over to 
Vietnamese, are all part of what we call 
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Vietnamization. Because of the heritage of 
confusion and experimentation, Vietnamiza- 
tion remains a cloudy concept. 

Politically, I think our efforts have also 
been ineffective and often damaging. We 
tried to force-feed the Vietnamese western- 
style democracy far too quickly, before their 
institutions were able to cope with it. We 
should have started creating the conditions 
for building traditional village democracy, 
horizontally from the ground up, instead of 
imposing a new system vertically, from the 
top down. It is partly for this reason, and 
because of the physical damage we have 
wrought, that the good we have done social- 
ly and economically has been more than off- 
set by the bad. There is no political cohesion 
and not enough comprehension and motiva- 
tion for social and economic changes to be- 
come sufficiently meaningful. This does not 
mean that we will leave Vietnam without 
some improvements and hopes for the future; 
but for what we put in we are coming out 
with very little, including scant knowledge 
of the mistakes we made. Few lessons have 
been learned. 

Two major events of the past year, name- 
ly the invasion of the Cambodian sanctuaries 
and the incursion into Laos, have not con- 
tributed sufficient positive results to war- 
rant the negative ones—of at this late junc- 
ture taking the initiative in further widen- 
ing what has always been an Indochina war, 
long recognized by the Communists as such. 
Once we were over committed, we would have 
done far better to attack the sanctuaries 
and the Ho Chi Minh Trail area much ear- 
lier, in 1967 or 1968, perhaps even to have 
risked blockading the ports of Haiphong and 
Sihanoukville, instead of bombing the North. 
We thus fought the wrong kind of war in 
several ways. We have continued, all along 
to teach the South Vietnamese to fight a 
conventional war instead of a People’s War 
of counter-insurgency. This is another reason 
I remain skeptical about the success of Viet- 
namization. The only real and practical so- 
lution in Vietnam is one of political accom- 
modation. I shall come back to that later. 

Your Committee is considering a number 
of bills and resolutions that deal both with 
the question of ending the war and avoiding 
overcommitments in the future, partly by 
limiting the prerogatives and powers of the 
President and re-affirming the obligations of 
Congress, There has been considerable de- 
bate about establishing cut-off dates—that 
is, dates for the total removal of all Ameri- 
can forces in Vietnam. I can readily under- 
stand the overwhelming desire of the Ameri- 
can people to get out of Vietnam as soon as 
possible. However, it is far easier to fall into 
& quagmire than to get out of one. It is not 
simply a question of prolonging the agony, 
ours and theirs. The basic question, even at 
this eleventh hour of our misbegotten in- 
volvement, is how to get out in such a way 
as to preserve whatever chance there may be 
for the Vietnamese to reach a political set- 
tlement among themselves without either 
permitting the Communists to take over the 
country or having the war continue in- 
definitely. The people of South Vietnam, for 
the most part, are eager to have us leave. 
But whatever the mistakes of the past, most 
of the Vietnamese, like most of the re- 
maining Americans in Vietnam, also feel that 
the schedule of total withdrawal should and 
cannot be too precipitately advanced. Im- 
moral and distasteful as the war has become, 
we cannot get out, lock, stock and barrel, 
overnight. It is not just a matter of ad- 
mitting our lack of success gracefully, of 
atoning for disgraceful My Lais, or of cut- 
ting our losses. Beyond being physically im- 
possible, overnight withdrawal would create 
complete chaos in Vietnam. It would drop 
our prestige in the rest of Asia, as well as 
elsewhere in the world, to a new low. Like 
it or not, we cannot escape amount of rem- 
nant responsibility, including the respon- 
sibility to repair as much of the damage we 
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have done as possible, both physical and 
social. 

One may still ask, however, if the pace of 
withdrawal cannot be faster and if a reason- 
able cut-off date cannot now be set. While 
I have been critical of the Cambodia and 
Laos operations, I feel that, by and large, 
President Nixon’s Withdrawal policy so far 
has been reasonable. But it can at this junc- 
ture be stepped up and it should be more 
clearly defined. Although the most elite forces 
in the Vietnamese army suffered severe losses 
in the Laos operation, seven of the eleven 
Vietnamese divisions are currently rated good 
or better by our top American military ex- 
perts. Having been taught to fight the wrong 
way, they are at least now beginning to fight 
the wrong way right, that is to say, conven- 
tionally or quasi-conventionally. This may 
not be much but it is all we can do at this 
late date. Whether the Vietnamese can 
change later is up to them—certainly the 
vast majority of our military establishment 
has proved itself incapable of changing its 
theories and methods of indoctrination. 

The President has recently announced an- 
other reduction of 100,000 men, bringing the 
total to 184,000 to be left in Vietnam by De- 
cember ist, 1971. He has continued to link 
the question of total withdrawal with the 
prisoner issue, and he has said that some 
American troops will remain in Vietnam un- 
til the prisoners are released. While he has 
refused to set a date for complete with- 
drawal, on the grounds that this would play 
into Hanoi’s hands, it has been widely as- 
sumed that there will be no more than about 
twenty or thirty thousand troops in South 
Vietnam by mid-1972, or certainly by the 
time of our Presidential elections. Whatever 
moral justification there is to the position 
we have taken on prisoners, we cannot move 
Hanoi by pleading or threatening or by mili- 
tary action, such as the Son Tay raid, to 
change its attitude on this matter. Hanoi 
continues to maintain that the prisoner is- 
sue, like others, has to be part of overall 
negotiations to end the war and must be 
preceded by our total withdrawal. But on 
occasion, Hanoi has indicated a willingness 
to accept the “principle” of complete with- 
drawal, in other words, an announced sched- 
ule pointing to a cut-off date. 

I think it is illusory to suppose that we can 
strike a bargain with Hanoi about mutual 
troop withdrawals preceded by cease-fires. 
What I have described elsewhere as the mi- 
rage of “the wonderful world of cease-fire” 
was based on my conviction that, even if there 
should be a formal halt to the fighting, vio- 
lence at varying levels will inevitably con- 
tinue in Indochina for years to come, and no 
one will ever collect all the guns there and 
put them in nice little heaps. They will be 
buried for use another day, as they were in 
1954. It is illusory to believe that the Com- 
munists do not still want to dominate all of 
Vietnam, and most of Laos and Cambodia, 
either through force or through political sub- 
version, Furthermore, Hanoi knows pretty 
well the number of troops, more or less, 
we expect to have in Vietnam by mid-1972. 
It is hard to keep secrets in America. There- 
fore, I feel that the President could more 
sharply define his schedule of withdrawal 
at this point without giving too much 
away. Or he could move secretly to deal 
with Hanoi on this subject, and with the 
prisoner issue very much in mind. Perhaps 
he has already tried to do this. I do not 
think that, at present, it would materially 
help matters for Congress to interfere with 
the President’s activities in this respect. I 
would, however, favor a resolution calling 
upon him to move in that direction as fast 
as possible and requesting him to consult 
at regular intervals and in confidence with 
Congress, on a bi-partisan basis. 

The Vietnam war, always essentially a 
political one, is rapidly becoming more po- 
litical. It is also at the moment reassuming 
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the shape and substance of a guerrilla con- 
flict, part of what the Communists call 
protracted warfare, including military, polit- 
ical and diplomatic action. The North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong troops, with some 
important exceptions, are breaking down into 
small units of five to fifty men. The orders 
have gone out to “legalize” at least fifty 
percent of their political cadres—that is, to 
have them work their way into the govern- 
ment system, including the local self defense 
forces, and to live openly while still deal- 
ing covertly with one superior, on a city 
block or in a rural hamlet. For the moment 
anyway, Hanoi has determined to subvert 
and contro] the South, or as much of it as 
possible, by these slower methods, although 
eventually what is called the General Up- 
rising and/or General Offensive, such as was 
attempted, and failed, during Tet, 1968, may 
again take place. The emphasis once more 
is on urban struggle, even while the rural 
struggle also continues. I am by no means 
sanguine about the prospects of peace in 
Indochina. A far-flung guerrilla war may very 
well continue between the Communists and 
the nationalists long after we are gone, and 
embrace Cambodia—Laos is somewhat dif- 
ferent because the framework for re-estab- 
lishing a coalition government exists there, 
under the 1962 Geneva formula. However, 
while we have always underestimated Hanoi’s 
threshold of pain—the Laos incursion and 
the current level of activity on the part of the 
Communists in South Vietnam are the latest 
examples—it is also true that the North 
Vietmamese are weary of this war and that 
they have faced, and are now facing, by 
their own admission, some grave economic, 
management and morale problems. They, too, 
are scraping the bottom of the manpower 
barrel—seventy percent of those now work- 
ing in the fields of North Vietnam are 
women. 

Therefore, I feel that Hanoi may in time 
welcome at least a hiatus, or a truce, which 
might, under the best conditions, lead to a 
process of accommodation in the South. This 
would not negate the protracted war theory, 
but it could alter its consequences, Because 
of that possibility, I believe that the fewest 
number of troops we leaye in Vietnam the 
soonest, the better it will be. A small con- 
tingent of American forces should remain 
long enough to protect the number of Amer- 
icans who stay in Vietnam in necessary tech- 
nical and advisory roles, and to serve as a 
rehabilitation and reconstruction corps, but 
I see no need for American combat forces 
beyond the end of this year; basic combat 
support elements as well should be reduced 
by then to an absolute minimum, perhaps a 
few battalions. By the end of 1972, or early 
1973, no more than a few thousand volunteer 
advisers and technicians and rehabilitation 
personnel should remain—the former will be 
necessary to complete the task of teaching 
the Vietnamese to use what we have given 
them. The Vietnamese cannot, in fact, afford 
to pay for the kind of war they are now 
fighting. One would like to hope that by that 
time something more will have been learned 
about People’s War. Far more Vietnamese 
officers than most of the American military 
establishment supposes are now ready, willing 
and eager to re-organize and slim down their 
army and auxiliary forces to meet the de- 
mands of People’s War. If accommodation 
and political solutions don’t work, that will 
be the only way the South Vietnamese can 
fight for their survival. However, properly 
executed, such a reorganization could in time 
become part of the accommodation process, 
to include Vietcong elements. 

Accommodation in Vietnam can be at- 
tained in various ways. It can start at the 
top, with an agreement between the Saigon 
government and the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government of the Communists, to start 
negotiating. It can, and should, be preceded 
by a serious attempt by whatever Saigon re- 
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gime is in power to accommodate with the 
heretofore neglected elements in Vietnamese 
society—the Buddhists, the members of the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects, and the mon- 
tagnards, which together comprise a major- 
ity of the South Vietnamese population. 
These are things we should have urged force- 
fully long ago, applying our political lever- 
age, instead of simply pouring aid into Viet- 
nam unconditionally—I should add that I 
believe in aid without strings under certain 
circumstances and in certain places, but 
Vietnam was not one of them. We no longer 
have much leverage left, but we can still try 
the art of persuasion more subtly at all levels 
instead of simply telling people in Independ- 
ence Palace in Saigon, whoever they may be, 
how well they are doing and what else they 
ought to do, and then retiring, amid nod- 
dings of Vietnamese and American heads, to 
the embassy, believing we have accomplished 
our objectives. This is part of the whole 
American myth of diplomacy in Vietnam that 
has led us to wear blinkers for fifteen years. 
Considering how long we have been there, 
we do not understand much about the Viet- 
namese. One year or eighteen months tours 
of duty are not conducive to acquiring knowl- 
edge or fostering patience. 

Accommodation can also take place at the 
village level, which I consider most impor- 
tant. There is no doubt that life for many 
Vietnamese in the Delta, for example, has 
improved materially in the past two years— 
as I have said, not everything we have done, 
not all aspects of pacification, have been 
bad. Canals and roads are open, markets are 
busy, because security in most places has 
improved. But that doesn’t mean most of the 
population supports the government of Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu. My own scorecard 
would still read pro-Communist fifteen to 
twenty percent, pro-Thieu fifteen to twenty 
percent, and the rest generally uncommit- 
ted. But if the government does something 
about the everlasting and evermore deeply 
imbedded corruption, and implements land 
reform properly, which so far is not the case, 
and if it really sees to it that honest elections 
are held at all levels, then accommodation 
becomes possible, both with the uncommit- 
ted and with those legal Communist cadres 
who begin to see that life on the non-Com- 
munist side of the fence is better for them 
and their families. But that will take time, 
and it is a Vietnamese problem, not ours, 
though we have certainly abetted corruption. 
However, it furnishes another reason for our 
getting out as quickly as possible and letting 
the Vietnamese solve their own problems in 
their own way. 

While the Communists have refused to 
participate openly in the Vietnamese elec- 
tions that have been held in the past and 
are to be held this summer and fall, for a 
new House of Representatives in August and 
for the Presidency in early October, they will 
undoubtedly participate covertly. They will 
try to get their sympathizers into the House 
and, if he runs, they will most likely vote 
for General Duong Van Minh for President, 
even though he has abjured them and spoken 
out against coalition government but in 
favor of peace. Obviously, the Communists 
would favor the strongest peace candidate. 
I would like to express my approval of the 
resolution introduced by Senator Stevenson 
or for a similar version, for the establishment 
of an American observation group from Con- 
gress this year far more sophisticated and 
knowledgeable than the groups that so cur- 
sorily watched the elections of 1966 and 1967. 
What is required is not only Congressional 
observation but some tough professional ad- 
vice and participation. It will still be im- 
possible to avoid some rigging, but at least 
this can be reduced. To inspect the elections 
properly would require teams of experts in 
each province down to the village level—a 
costly undertaking. But having spent as 
much as we have already in Vietnam, I think 
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we are justified in coming up with some 
final appraisals of our own, however, incom- 
plete though they may be. If we can obtain 
evidence of rigging, then we will know how 
and why we have failed in prematurely forc- 
ing democracy on Vietnam. If Thieu is re- 
elected and the election is judged reasonably 
fair, then Hanoi’s position in refusing to 
deal with the Saigon regime is less tenable, 
and the force of world opinion, including 
Moscow's if not Peking’s, assumes a new 
perspective. If Thieu is defeated, by Minh 
or by Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky, the 
same would be true. 

There are some recent signs that the Com- 
munists may favor negotiations next year, 
perhaps even late this year, though there is 
also doubt about how serious they would 
want to be. But there is talk in Paris, as 
well as elsewhere, of a new Geneva type con- 
ference. The decision in Hanoi to eliminate 
candidates previously chosen from the South, 
in the elections held in North Vietnam in 
April of this year for a new National Assem- 
bly, was presaged on a@ desire to allow the Pro- 
yisional Revolutionary Government in the 
South more leeway to talk with members of 
the Saigon government. Hanoi would cer- 
tainly maintain its domination of the P.R.G., 
but even the semblance of independence, 
and the indefinite postponement of the issue 
of unification of the North and South, would 
help. There is some continuing evidence that, 
despite their adamant public stand, the Com- 
munists might talk secretly with Thieu, if he 
is re-elected, probably with Minh, and even 
with Vice President Ky, who often tends to 
fly like a hawk but also to coo like a dove. 
All of this is further proof that the Vietna- 
mese, all of them, are tired of the big war 
and again underlines the advisability of our 
getting out as soon as feasible. This does not 
contradict my fears that violence will con- 
tinue, for the Vietnamese seem to have a 
self-destructive streak in them which defies 
western comprehension, though we are self- 
destructive enough in our own ways, too. 
The North Vietnamese are like military lem- 
mings, willing to die to the last man down 
the Trail; the South Vietnamese are political 
lemmings, seemingly incapable of getting to- 
gether and forming a truly representative 
government. They might have done better if 
we had left them alone in this regard and not 
imposed our western ways upon them, there- 
by inhibiting what might have been a more 
natural political, even revolutionary devel- 
opment in the South. Yet despite this lem- 
ming concept, One must admit that the 
Vietnamese have a tremendous capacity 
for survival, contradictory as this may sound 
Vietnam is full of such contradictions. 

In any event, I do not think we will easily 
strike a bargain with Hanoi based on the 
troop withdrawal question alone. It is better 
to set a firmer timetable of our own and 
then wait and see, and hone. letting internal 
political developments and the accommoda- 
tion process take their course. Hanoi’s de- 
mand for a provisional coalition government 
could still then shift to acceptance of a 
mixed electoral commission in the South 
which would be tantamount to temporary 
coalition, if such a commission were given 
broad quasi-legislative powers to determine, 
for example; the bona fides of political 
parties, including the Communist party. I 
do not think we should concern ourselves 
with this question, and similar ones, beyond 
the use of persuasion, once we have nego- 
tiated our own way out of Vietnam and 
solved the prisoner issue. I think Hanoi 
means what it says about the prisoners— 
that once we are definite in saying when 
we'll leave, the issue can be negotiated, be- 
fore others. This would then be a parallel 
approach to the natural but slower accom- 
modation process in the South, I doubt that 
& residue of American advisers and tech- 
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nicians would be a stumbling block, not so 
long as Peking and Moscow continue to play 
such an obvious role in North Vietnam. 
The question of our continued use of air 
power must be settled, however. Here, I 
think, we must be as firm as we can be in 
making clear that we intend to stop the 
bombing anywhere and everywhere. The 
Vietnamese air force has improved rapidly, 
though It has so far proved itself incapable 
of waging sophisticated helicopter warfare. 
It, too, must be left to fight on its own, if 
necessary, certainly’ within one year, with 
continued technical assistance, including 
spare parts. But the bombing by Americans 
of all areas of Vietnam, while it has staved 
off defeat time after time through the years, 
has become one of our principal national 
disgraces. Ultimate defeat in an extended 
guerrilla conflict will never be avoided that 
way, no matter how many North Vietnamese 
we kill, or how many South Vietnamese 
civilians accidentally. The sporadic bombing 
of North Vietnam at this late date, in re- 
prisal for attacks on reconnaissance planes 
or other pretexts, gains us very little and 
merely stiffens morale in the North further. 

Your chairman has asked me to speak 
about “the current situation in Southeast 
Asia and the probable consequences of vari- 
ous policy alternatives.” I think we should 
do all we can in Laos to further the possi- 
bilities of re-establishing the 1962 coalition 
and to bring an end to the separate war that 
is being waged in that unfortunate country. 
There are increasing signs that the North 
Vietnamese want to colonize at least the 
eastern half of Laos. The nation’s de facto 
partition under a coalition government in 
Vientiane is probably both inevitable and de- 
sirable, given the circumstances, and it seems 
doubtful that the North Vietnamese will 
withdraw their troops from the country be- 
fore some sort of negotiations get underway. 
They are now deadlocked because Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma demands such a 
withdrawal first, and the Pathet Lao and 
the North Vietnamese are equally adamant 
in demanding a cessation of American, Lao, 
and Thai bombing. The bombing in Northern 
Laos should be stopped, even though it 
would undoubtedly lead to some further mili- 
tary expansion and consolidation by the 
Communists, both in the north and south, 
around the administrative capital of Vien- 
tiane as well as the royal capital of Luang 
Prabang and the entire area of the Bolovens 
Plateau in the south. But it could probably 
be contained and negotiations could then 
almost surely take place. The proferred good 
offices of the International Control Commis- 
sion have been all but rejected but there 
remains a chance that they might at a cru- 
cial moment be used. A new Geneva Confer- 
ence that dealt with the Laos question first 
could possibly pave the way for a Vietnam 
solution. 

Cambodia is more directly a part of the 
Vietnam war. Nevertheless, a political resolu- 
tion is possible there too, though its outlines 
are fuzzier than in Laos. The Cambodians 
can accommodate with each other, to include 
the native Cambodian Communists but prob- 
ably not the Sihanoukists. At least one such 
attempt was made a few months ago, in the 
jungles of Pursat province, but it failed when 
bombers attacked Communist elements near- 
by, resulting in the assassination of the five 
government representatives. Although I op- 
posed the invasion, our role in Cambodia to- 
day is justified, it seems to me, in that we are 
helping the Cambodians help themselves 
through a program of military and economic 
assistance. However, there are signs already 
that we will make the same mistakes we made 
in Vietnam—in emphasizing conventional 
rather than unconventional methods of war- 
fare and in not.using our leverage of aid to 
end or at least limit the amount of continu- 
ing corruption and to encourage a quicker 
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pace of political re-organization and progress 
in the formation of an efficient republican 
form of government. The illness of Prime 
Minister Lon Nol, obviously regrettable, 
nevertheless has offered a fresh opportunity 
to bring into the government some of the 
younger and more far-seeing political ele- 
ments who have been ignored so far or rele- 
gated to minor roles. If ts too soon to tell 
if the new cabinet chosen last week is suffi- 
ciently representative, but it would not ap- 
pear to be so. 

What is the importance of Southeast Asia 
to the United States? This, of course, is some- 
thing we have to determine generally before 
we can be specific about programs and 
policies. There are many pressure points in 
the world and we cannot be equally concerned 
about all of them, or be a policeman all over 
the globe. I have always considered Southeast 
Asia, along with the Middle East and Ger- 
many, to be three top critical areas for us, as 
Americans. It is part of our fundamental his- 
toric involvement in Asia, which is and 
should continue to be concerned with China, 
first and foremost. The recent events in- 
dicating a relaxation of China’s hostile 
attitude are certainly encouraging, although 
I do not think we should delude ourselves 
about long-range Chinese intentions. By in- 
viting some ping-pong teams and carefully 
selected groups of western correspondents to 
China on guided tours, the Chinese have 
gained a hundred million dollars worth of 
publicity, or more. One should not gainsay 
that, but it remains to be seen how much 
further they will go, and it remains to be seen 
whether we will now be willing, as we should 
have been before, to welcome China into the 
United Nations and to work toward some 
sort of solution to the knotty Taiwan prob- 
lem that will relegate the Taiwanese govern- 
ment to a necessary secondary role akin to 
Byelorussia’s thus still recognizing its right 
to a seat in the General Assembly. Opening 
up trade is the lasser part of the equation. 
Taiwan may very well in the future be part of 
a single China, as both Taipei and Peking 
maintain, though they naturally approach 
the question from different viewpoints. The 
essential fact remains that China is a great 
nation and the Chinese are a magnificent 
people who cannot be ostracized or ignored 
no matter what form of goverment they have. 
If this is true of the Russians, it is equally 
true of the Chinese, and it has taken us far 
too long to admit this blunt fact to ourselves. 

Our relationship with Japan is next in 
importance. The Japanese economic thrust 
into Southeast Asia today is comparable to 
its military thrust thirty years ago. Tokyo's 
relationship to Peking remains almost as un- 
defined as ours. Our military alliance with 
the Japanese is in the process of tenuous re- 
adjustment. These are all factors that will 
have a bearing on events in Southeast Asia 
in the years ahead. The Nixon Doctrine, by 
itself, is not clear enough to serve as a per- 
manent guideline to policy. It is all well and 
good to say that we will help those nations 
that help themselves. There are many un- 
certain factors and possibilities that remain. 
What sort of permanent system of bases are 
we seeking, if any, on the Asian mainland, 
or close to it? What sort of naval screen do 
we want to maintain? Is there a need to 
maintain a floating force of Marines or to 
keep other elements stationed in or close to 
Asia which can be used in emergencies, as 
President Kennedy did with the Marines in 
Thailand ten years ago? The Kennedy ploy 
worked at that time and might work again 
under similar circumstances, but we cannot 
foretell. That brings up the ticklish question 
of insurgency. When does insurgency reach a 
level definable as invasion? Suppose North 
Vietnam or China decides to give more sup- 
port to the Thai Communist insurgents, now 
increasing their smallpox pattern of resist- 
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ance throughout Thailand. We will then be 
up against some difficult decisions. Probably 
we will maintain our agreements with Thai- 
land affording us the use of the air bases we 
built in that country, as well as retain our 
options in the Philippines. But if the num- 
ber of insurgents in Thailand doubles, and 
includes elements of other nations, do we 
put the bases to use again and start bombing 
the rebels? There is nothing in the Nixon 
Doctrine that indicates the answers. What 
it comes down to, bluntly, is whether 
we will decide that a specific nation is 
“worth saving" in its own right, and 
whether to act or not is in our national in- 
terest. I personally feel that, in addition to 
sustaining our diplomatic-political and eco- 
nomic-social posture, we should maintain 
some sort of military shield in and around 
Asia, to include the Philippines and Thal- 
land. In the interests of continuing to im- 
prove our relations with China, I think we 
should withdraw from our military position 
in Taiwan, but maintain some naval forces 
in the South China Sea. Our continuing 
partnership with Australia is essential. Our 
relations with Indonesia, which comprises 
half of Southeast. Asia’s total population of 
a quarter of a billion people, are also impor- 
tant, and what we have done to spur In- 
donesia’s economic recovery, in concert with 
eight. other nations of the world, particu- 
larly Japan, has been a significant contribu- 
tion to Southeast, Asia’s well-being. The sta- 
bility of Indonesia may well determine the 
stability of the rest of the region, and in 
many respects Indonesia holds the key to 
regional cooperation which is proceeding, 
albeit slowly. 

If we cannot definitely predict what we 
might do if certain situations arise, in South- 
east Asia or elsewhere, we can take steps to 
clarify our policymaking methods, and the 
scope of our potential actions..I do not think 
the President's hands can or should be tied 
so firmly that he cannot move in emergen- 
cies without Congressional approval. There 
can, however, be limits set to what the Presi- 
dent does on his own, limits as to time and 
as to the extent of his initial commitment of 
forces. Nothing as broad as the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution should again be passed, and I 
doubt that it would. But we must do some- 
thing to improve the poor relationship be- 
tween the Executive and Congress, which has 
acquired a guerilla warfare character of its 
own. Further, there is a tremendous need to 
redefine the role of» various agencies in the 
government. If the State Department should 
make and execute fcreign policy, what 
should the role be of the National Security 
Council and the President's personal advis- 
ers? What should the role be of the CIA? 
Should it be purely an intelligence gathering 
agency, or should it also have operational 
functions including counterinsurgency ones, 
and should it play a part in building politi- 
cal institutions in certain countries where 
our interests are deemed at stake? We will 
be faced with repeated conventional as well 
as unconventional situations in the future, 
and if we are to avoid more Vietnams we will 
have to set our own institutional house in 
order first. It seems to.me that this commit- 
tee, as well as the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. should jointly devote 
themselves to this task. The latter, some ten 
years ago, held significant hearings and ob- 
tained some highly enlightening testimony 
vu une subject of foreign policy making pro- 
cedures, But little or nothing happened about 
it all. As a nation, we have a deep self- 
expiatory streak: we seem to think that the 
mere process of laying our souls bare, of 
spelling out what's wrong with the way we 
do things, settles the matter. I would strongly 
recommend that the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee consider seriously such measures as 
that introduced by Senator Eagleton and 
others and then go further in studying the 
role of the dozen or so government agencies 
and branches involved in the making and 
execution of foreign policy., A careful con- 
sideration of President Nixon's new plan to 
reorganize foreignaid would be just one step 
in this direction. There are many more 
steps necessary. The alternative of just going 
along as we have, depending on the personal- 
ties of Presidents and the whims of Congress 
reflecting the many moods of America, could 
be’ disastrous. We cannot renounce our role 
in the world. and retire, out of disillusion 
over Vietnam) and other issues, to anything 
approximating a Fortress America position— 
there are, fortunately, few signs that we are 
about to do this. But only by clarifying our 
purpose and intent and making a far greater 
effort than we have so far to determine which 
agencies of government have the right to do 
what, and what the extent and limit of those 
obligations are, can we bring order out of 
the embittered post-Vietnam period. 
Thank you. 


THE KENNEDY PRESIDENCY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
March 30, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a book review on the 
White House relationship between a 
President and his personal: staff. Mr. 
Kenneth P. O'Donnell, a close adviser to 
President Kennedy, took exception to 
the review, feeling it did not accurately 
reflect the Kennedy years. 

To make public Mr, O’Donnell’s opin- 
ion on this issue, I ask that his corre- 
spondence with me be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

KENNETH P. O'DONNELL, 
Boston, Mass., April 19, 1971. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have read the Congres- 
sional Record of March 30, 1971 and, needless 
to say, it very much disturbed me. 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Peters are long-time 
acquaintances of mine, but I am slightly 
taken aback by the lack of accuracy in their 
statements. They quote at great length 
George Reedy who, in my opinion, discusses 
a White House that never existed while John 
Kennedy was President. 

I and all of my colleagues can recall hours 
upon hours of debates, discussions, argu- 
ments and disagreements between ourselves 
and the’ President of the United States out 
of which emerged a policy. I heard very few 
“yes sirs" and the President would not have 
tolerated’ them. Every Tuesday morning 
President Kennedy met with the Congres- 


‘sional Leadership and discussed and argued 


and debated the policies of the United States 
Government. John F. Kennedy, as you know, 
was a constitutionalist who believed totally 
in the balance of powers between the Execu- 
tive, Legislative and the Court. There are 
those who have criticized his legislative ac- 
complishments without validity but it was 
because he always attempted to reach an ac- 
commodation with the legislative branch of 
the United States. 

The Life article described seems to me to 
prove the President’s consideration of the 
United States Senate. Senator Mansfield, as 
your representative, brilliantly presented 
your views and brought great influence to 
bear upon the President of the United States. 
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It so happened that their views and almost 
all of us on the White House staff (or shall 
we say, courtiers) were in total agreement 
that we should not involve ourselves in any 
military conflict in Viet Nam. 

I am disappointed that Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Peters used the word “war" because there 
was no “war.” There were 16,500 Americans 
in Viet Nam as I recall. Prior to the Presi- 
dent’s assassination, Mr. McNamara had an- 
nounced the withdrawal of 1000 American 
Advisors. There had been 43 Americans who 
had lost their lives in the years John F. 
Kennedy had been President (which is 43 
too many) but there was no war. He prom- 
ised that there would be no war and I am 
shocked that two distinguished journalists 
would allow the Congressional Record to be 
used to confuse history. 

I have read George Reedy’s book with great 
Interest, and he describes the Johnson Ad- 
ministration but not the Kennedy Admin- 
istration. I have had the privilege of serving 
with both, and one of George’s points is quite 
important. Under the Johnson Administra- 
tion, they did all “yes sir.” That was not true 
in the Kennedy Administration and obvi- 
ously was not true in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration as witness the resignations of Gen- 
eral Ridgeway and General Gayin. 

As one who served in the White House un- 
der two Presidents, I have one suggestion 
. . . that. those who disagree with their Chief 
in matters of great public policy should have 
the courage and do have the obligation to 
resign and present their opposition to the 
public. In this way, they truly serve this great 
Republic. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH P. O'DONNELL. 
APRIL 30, 1971. 
Mr. KENNETH P. O'DONNELL, 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR KENNETH; I have read your letter in 
which you take issue with the book review 
by Mr. Baker and Mr. Peters which I in- 
serted in the Congressional Record of 
March 30, 1971. 

I can understand why you feel that the 
article may have had relevancy to the White 
House under President Johnson, but that it 
did not correctly describe the staff relation- 
ship with President Kennedy. 

As one who feels that the Kennedy Presi- 
dency was a generally bright episode in an 
otherwise dreadful decade, I would be happy 
to insert. your reply to the Baker-Peters ar- 
ticle in the Congressional Record, along with 
explanatory introductory remarks. I would 
not do so, of course, without your permis- 
sion, yours being a personal letter. 

I shall await word from you, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
Boston, Mass., May 4, 1971. 
Hon, Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you very much for 
your reply, and I would be delighted if you 
would be willing to place in the Congres- 
sional Record a contrary viewpoint. 

As I have simmered since reading the 
article and well recall the violent discus- 
sions on the Missile Crisis where Governor 
Stevenson and some others were almost in- 
volved in fisticuffs, I pall at this kind of dis- 
tortion of history. 

I remember the vigorous exchanges con- 
cerning the use of American military power, 
the use of tactical air weapons and the al- 
most violent responses of the civilian mem- 
bers of our military establishment. I recall 
vividly where the President, unlike some 
of his successors, sought the advice and con- 
sent of the Congressional leadership at meet- 
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ings in the White House where the argu- 
ments and discussions were furious and, per- 
haps never resolved. 

In my four brief years in the White House, 
I again reiterate, the President made the 
ultimate decisions but neither the Congress 
nor his staff were subservient. 

With my deepest respect. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH P. O'DONNELL. 


PAUL A. BOULO, JR., KNIGHT IN 
THE ORDER OF ORANGE NASSAU 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it is a 
source of pleasure and pride to me when 
a fellow Alabamian is singled out for 
honor in recognition of extraordinary 
achievements. Recently, a distinguished 
citizen of Mobile, Ala., received such 
an honor from Queen Juliana of Holland 
who, by royal decree, designated Paul 
A. Boulo a Knight in the Order of 
Orange Nassau in recognition of his out- 
standing services as an honorary consul 
for the Netherlands at Mobile. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which appeared in 
the Mobile Press on Friday, May 7, 1971, 
describing the circumstances of this 
award be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Mobile Press, May 7, 1971] 
MosBILIAN Now Simm PAuL BovuLo—NerHeEr- 
LANDS CONSUL KNIGHTED 

He went to a birthday party in honor of the 
queen, discovered he was the guest of honor 
and emerged as a knight. 

Paul A. Boulo Jr., honorary consul for the 
Netherlands at Mobile, today proudly wears 
the medal designating him, by royal decree 
of Queen Juliana, a Knight in the Order of 
Orange Nassau. 

Boulo received the honor at a reception at 
the World Trade Club in Houston, Tex., from 
F. A. Hoeffer, consulate general of the Nether- 
lands, before 300 applauding guests on 
April 30. Boulo has been notified by Nether- 
lands Ambassador R. B. Baron von Lynden 
that the queen’s decree bestowing knight- 
hood upon him will be forwarded to Mobile. 

The award is the highest civilian honor the 
queen can bestow in recognition of services 
to the crown and country. 

Boulo’s knighthood came from distin- 
guished consular services at Mobile since 
1953. He became honorary vice consul then, 
succeeding his father in the position after his 
death. 

Boulo's friends say the queen could not 
have honored a finer fellow. He suffered a 
crippling automobile accident several years 
ago, but declined to bow to fate and accept 
the life of an invalid. 

Today he gets about on a cane, continues 
active direction of his company, Paul A. 
Boulo, foreign freight broker and forwarding 
agent. He pilots his 50-foot yacht, the Lyreb, 
entertaining customers aboard, and inciden- 
tally does a good job of selling the Port of 
Mobile. 

The Boulos have been associated with the 
sea and the waterfront for generations. Boulo 
has documentary evidence in his possession 
indicating that one of his ancestors was in 
the Holy Crusade to Siris Pulgline in 1250 
A.D. and commande! a Geonese galley in the 
Battle of Malonia. 

The name originally was Bollo, but was 
later changed to Boulo after his great-grand- 
father Philip Boulo, a merchant seaman, emi- 
grated from Italy to Mobile in 1825 and es- 
tablished a ship chandlery and bar near the 
waterfront. His grandfather owned sailing 
ships that plied the coastai trade, anc 21s 
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father carried on a freight forwarding busi- 
ness, which Boulo continues to operate. 

So now it’s Sir Paul Boulo—and his friends 
salute him with delight. Boulo has served in 
numerous civic and sports organizations and 
the queen’s recognition adds new honors to 
a distinguished career. 


HARPER COLLEGE GRANTED UN- 
QUALIFIED ACCREDITATION 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 6 
years ago, the State of Illinois took a ma- 
jor step to increase the availability of 
higher education for Illinois citizens by 
enacting the Illinois Public Junior Col- 
lege Act of 1965. Since then, our State 
system of community colleges has ex- 
panded and improved at an impressive 
rate. 

One of the most brilliant examples of 
what has been accomplished is the re- 
cent accreditation granted to William 
Rainey Harper College in Palatine, Ill. 
Harper, established by voter referendum 
in 1965, is the newest Illinois college to 
be so honored. In January of this year, 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools granted full ac- 
creditation without qualification to Har- 
per. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the news release an- 
nouncing the association’s action be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE PRESIDENT, ROBERT E. 
LAHTI, ANNOUNCES THAT ACCREDITING 
Bopy’s ACTION Is “WITHOUT QUALIFICATION” 


William Rainey Harper College in Palatine, 
public community junior college (District 
#512) established by voter referendum in 
1965, has been granted full accreditation by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Harper is the “youngest” public two-year 
institution operating under the Illinois jun- 
ior college act of 1965. Rock Valley College in 
Rockford (District #511), which also received 
full accreditation this week, was established 
one year earlier than Harper. 

In announcing the action by the accredit- 
ing body, Robert E. Lahti, Harper's president, 
stated “Harper has reached this important 
milestone with all due haste for a new in- 
stitution which has taken on the challenge 
of providing comprehensive community col- 
lege services to its constituencies.” He added 
that the North Central Association had fully 
accredited Harper “without qualification.” 

According to the Harper president, full ac- 
creditation means that the college’s credits 
and quality of instruction have unquestioned 
reciprocity among all institutions of higher 
education. "This is, of course, most impor- 
tant to our students and their families while 
at the same time it is a tribute to our fac- 
ulty,” he said. Dr. Lahti added that accredita- 
tion also means that a faculty is “more free” 
to pursue innovative approaches to the learn- 
ing process. 

The North Central Association based its 
decision to accredit Harper partly upon the 
report by a six-member examining team 
which visited the college on January eighth 
and ninth, “The decision was also based 
upon an exhaustive self-study of Harper by 
the college faculty last year and my own ap- 
pearance before a final examining board in 
Chicago earlier this week,” Dr. Lahti ex- 
plained. 

Conclusions stated in the North Central 
report of its January visit to Harper stated, 
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“The college has able administrative leader- 
ship that has achieved a great deal in a short 
time: excellent facilities; comprehensive 
program of instruction; capable faculty and 
sub-administrators; large enrollment in- 
cluding adults; good relationships with col- 
leges and universities of the area; excellent 
financial and community support during the 
rapid development of the college.” 

In the closing paragraph of their 22-page 
report on Harper, the North Central examin- 
ers said, “The only serious concern appears 
to be the failure to pass a needed tax levy 
increase last spring (March 1970). The staff 
and the board of trustees are optimistic 
about passing a levy in the fall of 1971... 
The economic characteristics of the Harper 
district suggest that adequate funds can be 
obtained through a vigorous effort to inter- 
pret the services which can be rendered with 
additional funds.” 

Harper’s president reported that the col- 
lege initiated the accreditation process at 
the earliest possible opportunity. “In 1967," 
he recalled, “the first year of classes, a North 
Central team was invited to visit Harper. We 
were then conducting only evening classes in 
leased facilities. Our initial enrollment was 
1,700. That first visit resulted in our being 
granted ‘correspondent’ status for accredita- 
tion,” Dr. Lahti related. 

As a “correspondent,” Harper became 
the subject of an extensive North Central 
study by four examiners who visited the col- 
lege in 1968. The philosophy, administration, 
curricula, faculty, and quality of instruction 
were among key areas studied. The accredit- 
ing body's evaluation of its 1968 study re- 
sulted in Harper's advancing to “candidate” 
status in April, 1969. 

Harper currently has an enrollment of 
more than 6,000 students. Educational pro- 
grams include the first two years of a four- 
year bachelor’s degree program, 19 two-year 
associate degree career programs in technical 
and semi-professional fields, 21 one-year cer- 
tificate programs in vocational fields, a gen- 
erous mix of evening non-credit short 
courses, & co-curricular program of cultural 
arts activities, extension courses from four- 
year institutions, plus special interest work- 
shops and seminars. Harper also operates a 
full-time Community Counseling Center ac- 
credited by the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and a Dental Hy- 
giene Clinic accredited by the American 
Dental Association. 


DISTORTED U.S. CASUALTY 
FIGURES? 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a memorandum from our 
former colleague and good friend, 
Stephen M. Young, regarding the ac- 
curacy of Indochina war GI casualty 
figures supplied to us by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Senator Young, who 
was a member of the Committee on 
Armed Se-vices, notes that until 1969, 
“GI deaths termed by the Pentagon as 
being due to accidents or incidents and 
then later termed nonhostile deaths 
invariably amounted to one-fifth of the 
total listed as combat deaths.” Now, how- 
ever, “the nonhostile deaths are more 
than one-half the combat deaths.” 

Because our Government’s credibility 
is continually an issue of prime concern, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Young’s memorandum and his backup 
material be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., May 3, 1971. 
Memorandum To: Hon, FRANK CHURCH. 

1. President Nixon in his press conference 
Thursday night, April 29, on three separate 
occasion referred to Lt. Calley as Captain 
Calley. Is this carrying forward his aiding 
and abetting Calley and interjecting himself 
in connection with the judgment of the 
senior army officers who heard all the testi- 
mony and the argument as trial judges? Is 
this indicative that he has in mind a fur- 
ther boost should be given Calley by per- 
mitting him to be captain? 

2. Prank, Stuart Symington will confirm 
that my recollection is correct that over a 
couple of years various generals in testifying 
before the Armed Services Committee stated 
that GI deaths termed by Pentagon as being 
due to accidents or incidents and then 
later termed non-hostile deaths invariably 
amounted to one-fifth of the total listed as 
combat deaths. This was the situation 
throughout the full time Lyndon Johnson 
was President. Even at that, Prank, prac- 
tically all of those deaths attributed to ac- 
cidents and incidents would have been 
termed combat deaths in World War II. I 
know that due to personal experience in 
combat in North Africa and Italy for 37 
months. It is evident to me that the word 
went out soon after Nixon became President 
to keep the combat deaths down and when- 
ever possible to list these as non-hostile 
deaths or deaths due to accidents or inci- 
dents. Generals testified that sometimes the 
line of demarcation was between a combat 
death and non-combat death practically in- 
divisible. 

3. Also, and I am sure that Stuart will 
corroborate this, I was surprised to hear 
from several generals that the senior Amer- 
ican fighting man in the area where a GI 
had been killed made the decision whether 
his death was due to combat or not and that 
sometimes a private first class was the senior 
fighting man in that area and would make 
the determination. Often sergeants would 
make the determination, sometimes a sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

4. You will note in the enclosed memo- 
randum that in some weeks the non-hostile 
deaths are more than one-half the combat 
deaths. It may be this is worthy of comment. 
I suspect that orders went out from the 
Pentagon back in 1969 or 1970 to attribute 
more and more deaths of GIs to accidents 
and incidents or term them non-hostile 
deaths to make it appear to help bolster 
Nixon’s argument. 

Best regards, 
STEPHEN M. Younc. 

P.S.—Frank, I dictated the above last Fri- 
day. I note in an editoria] in Sunday's Wash- 
ington Post there is comment that Nixon 
referred to Calley three times as captain. 


MEMORANDUM—APR, 19, 1971 
TO: SENATOR STEPHEN YOUNG 


SUBJECT: WEEKLY CASUALTY REPORTS, SOUTHEAST ASIA, 
JAN. 3-APR. 10, 1971 


Current Cumulative 


JAN, 3-9 
Casualties—Hostile: 
Death 
Wounded—Hospital _ 
Wounded—Non! pi 
a ARENES NAG 
Captured—Interned __ à 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths... 
JAN. 10-16 


Comae rope: 
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Current Cumulative 


JAN. 17-23 
Casualties—Hostile: 
Deaths. 


148, 342 
145, 776 


JAN, 24-30 

Casualties—Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded—Hospita 

Wounded—N onhospital. 

Missing..0--= 32-5. 52 

Captured—Interned. 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths... 


JAN. 31-FEB. 6 


pital 
Wounded—Nonhospital__ 
Missin, 


Captured—interned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Death 
FEB. 7-13 


Casuaities—Hostile: 
Deaths. 


Captured interned 
Casualties—nonhostile: Deaths 


FEB. 14-20 
omer: 
Wounded—Nonl vow 
Missing. 
Captured—interned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths___.- 
FEB. 21-27 
Death acs 


149, 120 


Wounded—Noni 146, 324 


Missing.. 
Captured—interned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths__..- 
FEB, 28-MAR, 6 
Casualties—Hostile: 
Deaths 
Wounded—Hospital 
Wounded—Nonhospital__ 
Missing. 
Captured—interned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Death: 
MAR, 7-13 


Coe ee: 
eaths 


oas Caprei inara Deaths. 
MAR. 14-20 
on = e 
Wounded —Nosospia. 
Missing. Bs 
Captui nterned__ 
Casualties—Nonhostile; Deaths... 
MAR. 21-27 
Death 


Missing 
Captured —Interned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths... 


MAR. 28—Apr. 3 


Wounded—Hospital 
Wounded—Nonhospital__ 


Missing. 
Captured—tinterned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths... 
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Current Cumulative 


APR. 4-10 
Casualties—Hostile: 
Deaths. 


ng 
Captured—Iinterned 
Casualties—Nonhostile: Deaths... 


PIPELINE SAFETY RUN-AROUND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
American family is getting a gigantic 
bureaucratic runaround that endangers 
the lives and property of themselves and 
others. 

The situation provides a clear-cut rea- 
son why Congress should take a tougher 
look at pipeline safety. 

A little more than 200 feet from the 
back door of the Charles Baker home in 
Collinsville, Okla., is a natural gas pipe- 
line operated by Transok Pipeline Co. 
for Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Baker says the line is unsafe and 
should be closed. 

The company says the line is OK and, 
despite evidence to the contrary, has re- 
fused to uncover the line unless the 
Bakers post a $250,000 bond. The case has 
been rehashed in the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. It has come to the 
attention of the Office of Pipeline Safety 
within the Department of Transporta- 
tion where Acting Director Joseph C. 
Caldwell has been quoted as saying, “The 
case is closed.” 

I hope not. 

Mr. Frank J. Worzala, an associate 
professor of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, examined radiographs 
of some sections of the line and found at 
least 47 violations of the pipeline con- 
struction code in those sections he exam- 
ined. 

Mr. Baker and his wife are raising im- 
portant questions about the issue of pipe- 
line safety. They are ready to move their 
fight into court—and I do not blame 
them. The shocking part is that the 
Bakers will have to bear the burden of 
proof and the cost of litigation. They 
have sold 17 Black Angus cattle to cover 
part of the expenses they have already 
incurred, and Mr. Baker says he will sell 
the farm acre by acre if necessary to 
continue the fight. 

I hope this body will approach this 
problem with one-tenth that much de- 
termination. 

Mr. Baker says the building specifica- 
tions imposed on the pipeline industry is 
not a safety code, but a convenience 
code. 

A Wall Street Journal article says, “In- 
dustry insiders concede that the heralded 
Federal regulations on pipeline construc- 
tion” that went into effect in March “are 
little more than shiny new wrappings 
for the old voluntary industry codes.” 

If this is the case, it is high time we 
stripped off the shiny wrapping and took 
another look at the unwarranted gift we 
gave the pipeline industry. 

And, while we are looking, it would be 
a good idea to review the regulatory ap- 
paratus set up to police the industry. 
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I have written Mr. Caldwell in the 
Office of Pipeline Safety telling him of 
the findings of Mr. Worzala and asking 
that he have a representative of his office 
return to Collinsville to conduct the most 
exhaustive investigation possible to de- 
termine if the pipeline complies with 
the minimal regulations established un- 
der the authority of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968. 

Mr. Caldwell in his correspondence 
with Reuben Robertson III of the Center 
for Responsive Law has indicated he is 
concerned with the letter of the 1968 
law. I suggest that his office become con- 
cerned with the spirit of the law—that 
the people of this Nation have a right to 
be protected from dangerous pipelines. 

I also asked Mr. Caldwell about the 
strange shift of the burden of proof in 
this case. Does that burden shift to a 
complainant merely because the State 
certifies the pipeline? What was involved 
in the ‘certification of this pipeline? 
There is serious question whether the 
State commission actually had the line 
inspected before it was buried. 

I think it is also questionable to have 
the burden of proof shift to the com- 
plainant after the Office of Pipeline 
Safety washed its hands of the matter 
because a representative investigated the 
matter merely by talking with some peo- 
ple. 

In a letter dated March 22, 1971, Mr. 
Caldwell told Mr. Robertson that the rep- 
resentative of the Office of Pipeline Safe- 
ty did not inspect X-rays of the line 
because: 

The published standards applicable to this 
line did not require the pipeline company to 
retain the X-rays after construction. 


That statement is a non sequitur. I 
think it is a dereliction of duty for the 
representatives not to have examined the 
X-rays if they were available. 

This is just an example of the buck 
passing, paper shuffling, and stifling 
legalese this family has encountered in 
an effort to protect itself. 

Their fight has been courageous. This 
Nation and Congress is indebted to the 
Bakers for bringing this issue out in the 
open. We have a duty to make sure that 
this fight has not been in vain. 

It is time we looked into this case and 
the subject of pipeline safety in general. 
I hope this action will be taken before 
it is too late for someone or some family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some correspondence and news- 
paper articles pertinent to this matter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., February, 11, 1971. 

Mr. JOSEPH CO. CALDWELL, 

Acting Director, Office of Pipeline Safety, 
U.S. Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CALDWELL: This is in further ref- 
erence to the questions which have been 
raised about the safety of the Transok nat- 
ural gas pipeline now under construction in 
the State of Oklahoma, which you and I dis- 
cussed on the phone Monday afternoon. 

The questions were first raised, as DD uñ- 
derstand it, in a complaint to the Office of 
Pipeline Safety by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Baker of Collinsville, Oklahoma. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Baker claim that the pipeline in question may 
have been improperly welded and wrapped 
and presented a serious safety hazard to 
the people of Oklahoma, and offered evidence 
in support of their views. As a result, I un- 
derstand from you that Mr. Marshall Taylor, 
an investigator with OPS stationed in Hous- 
ton, was dispatched to Oklahoma to make a 
full investigation. You informed me that Mr. 
Taylor did not submit a report of his findings 
or recommendations, but only provided you 
with written compilations or summaries of 
his conversations with the Bakers and offi- 
cials of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion and the private firms involved. You 
agreed that this was public information and 
you would provide a copy to the Bakers, and 
also that you would return to them a Pola- 
roid photograph of the line which they had 
submitted to your office, as. soon as you could 
make a copy. 

It is obvious, of course, that this is a major 
case in defining the responsibilities of your 
office and the various state agencies in as- 
suring maximum pipeline safety for the 
public. If the Bakers’ charges proved true, 
there would be serious reason to question 
whether the Oklahoma Commission should 
be permitted to retain its certification from 
the Office of Pipeline Safety for safety regu- 
lation of intrastate lines in that state. Be- 
cause of the great public interest in this 
matter and some apparent discrepancies that 
have arisen, I would greatly appreciate your 
assistance in providing the following in- 
formation: 

(1) I have received information that the 
OPS inspector, Mr. Taylor, in fact did file a 
full report with you. Could you have been 
mistaken in this regard in our telephone 
conversation earlier this week? If so, since 
you indicated to me that the case has been 
closed as far as OPS is concerned, would you 
provide a copy of any such report or recom- 
mendations ? 

(2) As to the Bakers’ photograph that was 
submitted to OPS, you indicated there was 
no way to tell the location of the pipe or 
other identifying details. Could you pos- 
sibly have been in error on this? I have been 
informed by Mr. and Mrs. Baker that the 
date and precise location of this picture was 
written by Mr. Baker on the back in heavy 
black lettering. 

(3) You indicated to me that in your 
opinion the coating on the pipe shown in 
the photograph could not have passed in- 
spection, but that the Oklahoma authorities 
advised that it was corrected before it went 
in the ground. Were any checks made to see 
whether this in fact was true? Wouldn’t 
it have been possible and relatively inexpen- 
sive to uncover the particular section or sec- 
tions of pipe involved to see whether it was 
properly wrapped and welded? 

(4) You did acknowledge that the State 
of Oklahoma has no full time inspector on 
such projects and makes only spot checks of 
new pipeline installations; and also that it 
is possible there could be a “slip-up” if the 
companies are lying. However, you said that 
in this case it was just the Bakers’ word 
against the Commission’s and the companies. 
What did you do to check independently 
whether this line was properly installed or 
whether the charges were true? 

(5) What was the basis for your deter- 
mination, which you related in our con- 
versation, that the Bakers were simply in- 
terested in getting more money in their 
condemnation case, rather than legitimately 
interested in safety? Have you or Mr. Taylor 
found them to have been in error in any 
of the technical and safety matters they have 
been complaining about, and if so, in what 
particulars? 

(6) Is the Office of Pipeline Safety, in your 
opinion, lacking in necessary legal authority 
to provide adequately for public safety in 
particular cases such as this? 

(7) Do you have the authority to send 
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OPS inspectors to the site in cases of this 
nature, and if so, what are they supposed 
to do? Are these inspectors technically qual- 
ified to determine whether or not a safety 
problem exists? 

(8) You indicated that the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission has only two or three 
employees assigned to these pipeline func- 
tions. How many technically qualified in- 
spectors do they have? To what extent do 
you feel the Oklahoma agency is equipped 
or qualified to provide an adequate degree 
of public safety? 

(9) Does the Oklahoma Commission take 
the word of the companies as to what the 
facts are, or do they do independent analysis 
and research? To what extent are sampling 
methods actually used and are they ade- 
quate? 

(10) Wouldn't it have been justified in 
this case for your inspector to dig down a 
few feet and ascertain affirmatively whether 
or not the covering on this pipe is satisfac- 
tory in the areas the Bakers are complaining 
about? Was this done? 

(11) Do the regulations now being issued 
by your office actually go beyond what in- 
dustry practice has been? What do these 
new regulations do to protect the public 
that the companies haven’t already been 
doing? 

(12) In your opinion, are the present re- 
quirements and standards adequate? Where 
are the Bakers wrong in what they claim, 
especially as to the defects in pipeline cov- 
erings and welds? 

I will greatly appreciate hearing from you 
on these matters, as they are of great im- 
portance to the interest of public safety. 
Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely, 
REUBEN B. Robertson III. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D.C., Feb. 22, 1971. 
Mr, REUBEN ROBERTSON III 
Center for Study of Responsive Law, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ROBERTSON: It appears that my 
letter of February 9 to you and your letter 
of February 11 to me crossed in the mail, 
I believe the basic areas of questions you 
raised in your letter were answered in the 
information I forwarded to you. 

The legislative concept and intent of the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 is 
to allow the various States to participate 
to the fullest extent possible in the regulation 
of intrastate gas pipeline safety. The Act 
itself requires DOT to accept a certification 
or agreement, at the individual State’s op- 
tion, to participate in the program. The 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission has so 
certified and under the requirements of the 
Act, it has full responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of safety regulation for intrastate gas 
pipelines in Oklahoma. In such a case, the 
Office of Pipeline Safety is responsible for 
monitoring the performance of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, but can par- 
ticipate directly in the enforcement of reg- 
ulations in that State only if the Secretary 
determines that the State is not satisfac- 
torily enforcing the regulations, upon rea- 
sonable notice and after opportunity for 
hearing. 

Therefore, until such time as the State of 
Oklahoma refuses to act on the matter, or 
has taken unsatisfactory action, the entire 
matter is one within its jurisdiction. We 
have been informed that a mechanism exists 
for Mr. and Mrs. Baker to file a complaint 
with the Oklahoma State Commission and 
that they have been invited, by its Chair- 
man, to do so. We have also been informed 
that they have filed a complaint and a public 
hearing thereon by the Commission is sched- 
uled in March. 

I assure you that at such time as there is 
evidence that the State of Oklahoma can- 
not or will not fulfill its obligations under 
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the Act, we will take appropriate action un- 

der the last two sentences of Section 5(a) of 

the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 
Sincerely, 


JOSEPH C. CALDWELL, 
„Acting Director, Office of Pipeline Safety. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., FEB. 27, 1971. 

Mr. JOSEPH C. CALDWELL, 

Acting Director, Office of Pipeline Safety, 
Department of Transportation,- Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CALDWELL; Thank you for your 
letter of February 22. I indeed did receive your 
correspondence of February 9 with enclo- 
sures relating to the Transok investigation. 
If this was the only report which was pre- 
pared on the investigation, I will have to 
take your word on. that. However, I cannot 
understand how you.consider that informa- 
tion to have answered in any way the ques- 
tions which I raised. As this case appears 
to be of growing significance insofar as it 
relates to the effectiveness of the 1968 pipe- 
line safety legislation, and I have received 
numerous Congressional and press inquiries, 
it is extremely important that the public 
have the full facts. Therefore, and in case 
there was any lack of clarity in the phrasing 
of my questions, I will restate them and re- 
spectfully request your responses. 

(1) What was the purpose of sending the 
federal investigator Mr. Marshall Taylor to 
Oklahoma at public expense on at least two 
occasions? 

(2) Did Mr. Taylor meet with Mr. Nes- 
bitt, chairman of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission regarding this matter, and 
if so, where is the report of such meeting? 

(3) Did Mr. Taylor inspect the X-rays re- 
quired to be kept by the company, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker asserted would show 
evidence of defective welds? If not, why not? 

(4) Did Mr. Taylor actually inspect any 
portion of the pipeline claimed by the Bak- 
ers to be improperly welded and wrapped? If 
not, why not? 

(5) Did. Mr. Taylor review the Bakers’ 
allegations in detail with the Corporation 
Commission? How could he have done so if 
he interviewed the State officials before he 
interviewed the Bakers? 

(6) Did Mr. Taylor interview the pipeline 
company, the engineering and construction 

: , or any of their employees? 

(7). Was there any reason for concluding 
that the Bakers were not telling the truth? 

(8) Was there any respect in which the 
Bakers were shown to be technically wrong 
in their assertions that the line was being 
defectively constructed and installed? 

(9) Was there any reason for your deter- 
mination that the Bakers were not really 
concerned about safety, but just wanted to 
get more money from the pipeline company 
for the condemnation of their land? 

(10) If, as you have acknowledged, it is 
possible that the companies have been lying, 
do you feel the public safety is being ad- 
equately protected? 

(11) Were any checks made to see whether 
or not the improper coating in the pipe 
shown in the photograph forwarded to your 
office was in fact corrected before it was 
put in service? If so, what? 

(12) Why did Mr. Taylor’s report fail to 
mention that the Bakers had shown him a 
number of photographs of defective instal- 
lation of the line, and why were these not 
checked out? 

(18) Did your inspector check out whether 
or not there was no inspector on the job 
during installation as the Bakers claimed? 

(14) Your inspector’s report on his meet- 
ing with the state pipeline safety officials in- 
dicates that most of the seven or eight 
hydrostatic test charts were signed by one 
of the officials. Isn’t it required that all such 
tests be properly signed? 
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(15). Also in thè meeting: with one of the 
State officials Mr. Taylor reported that he 
“gave me as much of thé ‘details as possible.” 
Did thé inspector actually obtain from these 
Officials all the information that was needed? 

(16) Is there ahy evidence that any state 
personnel; or anyone other than employees 
of the pipeline company or its subcontrac- 
tors, ever actually inspected the line? This 
is important since you stated to me in our 
first conversation that the state officials at 
least used a “sampling” technique to inspect 
the line. 

(17) If the Bakers” charges are true, do 
you acKnowléedge that this could indicate a 
serious safety hazard in this pipeline? 

(18) In your view, does the fact that a 
condemnation ‘dispute exiSts, or that the 
state authorities may conduct a hearing on 
the Bakers charges sometime in the future, 
diminish ‘any such possible hazard in light 
of the fact that gas ts now flowing through 
the entire length of the pipeline in question? 
Wouldn’t it be preferable to defer use of 
the pipeline until all reasonable doubts about 
its safety are resolved? 

(19) In your view, is it appropriate for 
states to place the entire burden of proof 
upon citizens to demonstrate that a pipe- 
line is unsafe rather than to require the com- 
panies to demonstrate that it is safe? 

(20) Is it your position, in light of the 
evidence now available regarding the sur- 
veillance and inspection practices of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, that you 
are fully satisfied that the state authorities 
are adequately fulfilling their responsibilities 
under the Act? 

I would also appreciate your responses to 
any of the questions in my first letter about 
the pipeline safety standards generally that 
I have not reiterated here, 

I do appreciate your assistance in answer- 
ing these inquiries, and trust that this kind 
of problem may be corrected both in Okla- 
homa and elsewhere before further major 
tragedy occurs. 

Sincerely, 
REUBEN B, ROBERTSON II. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 22, 1971. 
Mr. REUBEN ROBERTSON, III 
Center jor Study of Responsive Law 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. ROBERTSON: In reply to your let- 
ter of February 22, we agree that anyone in- 
terested in this case should have the full 
facts. The entire case files of this office are 
available for public inspection between the 
hours of 8:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. each work 
day. 
The following are the answers to the ques- 
tions as presented in your letter: 

1. The purpose of sending Mr. Taylor to 
Oklahoma City was to discuss the Bakers’ 
accusations with the persons in whom, by 
law, the pipeline safety function in that 
state is vested—the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, 

2. Mr. Taylor did meet with Mr. Nesbitt on 
December 21, 1970, to inform him of why 
the Office of Pipeline Safety was interested in 
the Bakers’ complaint. (Copy of resume of 
meeting enclosed.) 

3. Mr. Taylor did not inspect the X-rays. 
The published standards applicable to this 
line did not require the pipeline company 
to retain X-rays after construction. 

4. Mr. Taylor did not inspect any portion 
of this pipeline because it was already buried 
prior to his visit, in fact, even before the 
Bakers requested this, Office to investigate 
the matter. 

5. Mr. Taylor did review the Baker's al- 
legations with representatives of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, both on De- 
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cember 11 before his discussion with the 
Bakers and again on December 21 after his 
discussion with the Bakers. 

6. Mr. Taylor interviewed Mr. Clinton Mc- 
Clure, head of the testing department of 
Williams Brothers Engineering Company 
which designed the pipeline and was respon- 
sible for testing and inspection. He attempt- 
ed to interview the chief inspector but could 
not locate him since the construction of this 
line was completed and the inspector had 
moved on to another job. 

7. We have never implied that the Bakers 
were not telling the truth, however, we do 
feel they may have been misinformed, and 
may have drawn some erroneous conclusions 
based on their lack of full information of 
the facts of the case. 

8. The Bakers were technically. incorrect 
in their allegations that the pipe used would 
not meet minimum ‘safety requirements, as 
well as in their allegations that the pipe 
should have been tested to 3,000 psi. The 
pipe met the manufacturing, design and 
testing standards applicable. 

9. We never made a “determination” that 
the Bakers “were not really concerned about 
safety.” When Mr, Taylor interviewed the 
Bakers the major portion of their conversa- 
tion; as related in his documented summary, 
concerned the manner of the condemnation 
of their land and the monetary problems. 
They presented few technical facts, with the 
major part of these being obtained from al- 
leged discussions with the work crew on the 
pipeline. The discussion with Mr. Nesbitt on 
December 21 supports these facts. 

10. It is possible that the companies have 
been lying (as well as it is possible that any 
party to this problem may be lying) but it 
is also improbable that they were because the 
companies that design and construct pipe- 
lines have a professional reputation to up- 
hold within the competitive industry and 
have legal responsibilities for their actions. 
Based on the reported inspection and 'test-. 
ing of this pipeline, we have no adequate 
reasons to doubt, considering information 
available to us at this time, that the public 
safety is not being protected. 

11. Mr. Taylor did not personally check the 
coating since the pipe was already buried, 
but Mr. J. T. Chastain, field inspector for the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission (which 
has the legal responsibility for this function) 
stated that the coating was checked and 
repaired prior to putting on the weights for 
the river crossing. 

12. Mr. Taylor did not make a point of the 
pictures shown to him by the Bakers because 
they were pictures of the pipe taken before 
it was installed in the ditch. These pictures 
neither prove nor disprove that the coating 
was or was not repaired prior to installing 
the line in the ditch. Furthermore, a repre- 
sentative of the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission asserted that the coating was re- 
paired before the line was installed in the 
ditch. When Mr. Taylor arrived on the scene 
the pipeline had already been buried. 

13. Mr. Taylor did check out the claim 
made by the Bakers regarding the presence 
or absence of inspectors on the job during 
construction and reported that the Okla- 
homa Commission had stated that inspectors 
were present during the construction and 
testing of the pipeline. 

14. The standards applicable to this line 
do not require a state safety inspector to 
witness or sign any such tests. 

15. Mr, Taylor reviewed all the information 
available at the Commission's headquarters 
at the time and went to Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
to acquire additional information from the 
engineering firm. 

16. There is strong evidence supporting the 
fact that state officials actually inspected 
the line, based on the fact) that some of the 
pressure, recording charts used during the 
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hydrostatic testing of the line bear the ini- 
tials of a state inspector. 

17. At this time any acknowledgement on 
my part would be strictly a matter of con- 
jecture, and would amount to a prejudging 
of the situation. 

18. The fact that a condemnation dispute 
exists has no bearing on the issue from a 
safety viewpoint. The fact that a hearing in 
late April is pending neither diminishes nor 
enhances any possible hazard that may or 
may not exist. The present structural in- 
tegrity of the pipeline is independent of the 
outcome of the hearings, but very much de- 
pendent on the strength proof test (1170 
psig.) to a minimum of 90% specified mini- 
mum yield strength that was applied to the 
pipe. The current operating pressure in the 
vicinity of the Bakers’ home is approximately 
250 psi or less than 20% of SMYS. This gives 
a safety factor of more than four to one. 

19. We have no information that indicates 
that the State is placing “the entire burden 
of proof on citizens.” The burden of proof 
that a pipeline is safe is for the companies to 
demonstrate. If a state agency is properly 
monitoring the Federal safety standards and 
is satisfied that the pipeline meets these 
standards, then the pipeline company has 
fulfilled its obligations. Should a citizen 
allege that a pipeline is unsafe, it is only 
fair that he present his evidence to the state 
agency and request a formal hearing to re- 
solve the issue. 

20. Based on the fact that the statute con- 
templated having the states administer the 
regulation, and on their certification, it is 
reasonable to assume that the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commisison is fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities under the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act. As I stated in my previous letter, 
at such time as there is evidence that it is not 
fulfilling its. statutory obligations we will 
take appropriate action. 

In regard to your letter of February 11, we 
would like to comment on questions 6, 7, 8, 
10 and 11. 

6. The Office of Pipeline Safety does have 
the legal authority to provide adequate pub- 
lic safety, either directly or as provided 
by the statute, through a state agency, in 
this case the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion. 

7. We do have the authority to send OPS 
personnel to the site to evaluate the degree 
of compliance of both the pipeline operators 
and/or the state agency. They can perform 
any acts necessary, subject to physical con- 
ditions prevailing. They are technically 
qualified. 

8. The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
has two full-time technically qualified em- 
ployees for the inspection of pipeline facili- 
ties. Until evidence indicates otherwise, we 
have no reason to believe the Corporation 
Commission is not qualified to provide an 
adequate degree of public safety. 

10. Based on the evidence available we did 
not think it necessary to uncover the pipe 
and inspect it. 

11. The regulations issued on August 11, 
1970, go beyond what the industry practice 
has been in several areas. Specific areas are 
pointed out in the preamble to those regula- 
tions (copy enclosed) and in the enclosed 
copy of an interview by Secretary Volpe. 

I assume you that if a problem is deter- 
mined to exist in this case, we will take the 
necessary actions to correct it. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. CALDWELL, 
Acting Director, Office of Pipeline Safety. 


Mayr 5, 1971. 
Senator CLEM McSpappin, 


State Senate Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Drar Senator McSprapprn: The purpose of 
this letter is to reiterate the points I brought 
up in our telephone conversation of May 1, 
1971, concerning the Transok pipeline. 
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In my opinion, this is not a safe pipeline. 
The weld defects observed in the radiographs 
and presented at the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission hearing indicate there are 
numerous violations of the industry welding 
specification, API-1104. The presence of these 
defects could be extremely detrimental to the 
mechanical properties of this material. Fail- 
ures could occur at stress levels well below 
the yield stress in the presence of these 
sharp notches and cracks. It is for this very 
reason that API-1104 restricts the size of 
notch-like defects to a maximum length of 
two inches. pn, my- a even this is too 


Pipeline, at least 47 unacceptable welds were 
observed. Some defects measured as much as 
12 inches in length. This is, in my opinion, 
a case of gross negligence on the part of the 


p! ping 
in which the pipe was buried only aggravate 
the situation. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK J. Worzata, P.E., 
Associate Professor, 
Metallurgical Engineering. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 1971] 


An OKLAHOMA WELDER GETS SET TO TAKE ON 
THE PIPELINE INDUSTRY—IRATE ABOUT LINE 
IN His Yarp, He RAISES SAFETY QUESTIONS; 
FEDERAL HEARINGS MAy RESULT 

(By James C. Tanner) 

COLLINSVILLE, OxLA.—There are varying 
views of Charles Baker. His wife sees him as 
“David, fighting Goliath, without a sling- 
shot.” Some people say he is just another 
guy out to make an easy buck. Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission Chairman Charles 
Nesbitt terms him “a reasonable man with a 
hell-raiser for a wife.” 

Mr. Baker sees himself as the Ralph Nader 
of the pipeline industry, an industry that he 
claims is burying “time bombs” all over the 
country. “Someone,” he says, “has got to 
shake up this industry.” 

Whether he can remains to be seen, But 
in the meantime a lot of people are coming 
to know Charles Baker—and his loquacious 
brown-haired wife, Dorothy. Mr. Baker, a 38- 
year-old welder, has singlehandedly taken on 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma on the in- 
creasingly volatile subject of pipeline safety. 
Specifically, he is challenging the safety of a 
high-pressure gas line 20 inches in diameter 
that is buried in the vegetable garden of his 
131-acre farm near here. 

The line in Mr. Baker’s back yard is part 
of a recently completed 142-mile line that 
runs from Enid to Oologah and comes within 
234 feet of the Baker house. It’s operated 
by Transok Pipeline Co., a subsidiary of 
Tulsa-based Public Service, and supplies 
natural gas from western Oklahoma to the 
electric utility’s power plant at Oologah, 
eight miles from the Baker farm. 

Mr. Baker contends the pipe is rife with 
defects—that it has thin walls, shoddy welds 
and unsafe wrapping, among other things— 
and he has photographs he took that he says 
prove his case. The line could explode at 
any time, he insists, and for his family’s 
safety he has vacated his farm. 


HEARINGS BEGIN TODAY 


The wiry, six-footer gets h's first chance 
to air his case publicly starting today at 
special hearings in Oklahoma City called by 
the Oklahcma Corporation Commission, 
regulator for pipelines in the state. Mr. 
Baker will present evidence and witnesses to 
support his claim that the $14 million line 
is a public menace and should be closed 
down. 

Transok and Public Service, which insist 
the line was built to meet or exceed all state 
and federal specifications, also are bringing 
a battery of lawyers and witnesses and will 
be supported by Williams Bros. Co., a big 
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pipeline builder that inspected the Transok 
line during construction. 

The controversy already has spread beyond 
the borders of Oklahoma. The U.S. Office of 
Pipeline. Safety in Washington sent a special 
investigator to look into the Bakers’ charges 
of violations, but he found none. “The case 
is closed,” says Joseph O. Caldwell, acting 
director of the agency. 

Hardly. Utilities as well as pipeline oper- 
ators around the country hold a big stake 
in the outcome of the Oklahoma hearings. 
For one thing, the Bakers are challenging 
the companies’ right of eminent domain to 
obtain routes for their lines. “Acquisition of 
right-of-way already is difficult, and the 
costs are sky-high,” worries a spokesman for 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. 

And the Bakers view the commission hear- 
ing merely as a first step. They’re determined 
to be the first to get a court to rule on pipe- 
line safety, and they envision going to the 
Supreme Court if necessary. 


POLITICIANS ARE WATCHING 


In addition, there are indications that the 
Bakers’ campaign may be catching the at- 
tention of highly placed politicians, perhaps 
partly due to the Bakers’ long-distance phone 
calls, costing as much as $250 a month. Sen. 
Vance Hartke of Indiana, instrumental in 
previous congressional action on pipeline 
safety, has suggested in correspondence to 
the Bakers that their plight may lead to new 
congressional hearings. 

And increasingly the Bakers are finding 
themselves a rallying point for others con- 
cerned about pipeline safety. The Nader 
group's Center for Study of Responsive Law 
is stepping into the case, says spokesman 
Reuben Robertson IIT, because “the Bakers 
have raised some very deep and important 
questions about our national pipeline safety 
effort that reach far beyond the confines 
of this particular case.” 

One critical issue, continues Mr. Robert- 
son, “is why the government seems to make 
all presumptions in favor of the pipeline 
companies instead of the individual citizens.” 
He also asks: “Why should individual citi- 
zens such as the Bakers have to bear the 
burden and expense of proving that a line 
is unsafe, rather than the other way around, 
when there are agencies such as the Office 
of Pipeline Safety and the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission paid by taxpayers to 
do this?” 

There are also repercussions within the 
Technical Pipeline Safety Standards Com- 
mittee established by Congress in the Nat- 
ural Gas Pipelines Safety Act of 1968 to 
make recommendations to federal agencies 
on pipeline safety. One committee member, 
Frederic A, Lang, a consulting engineer in 
Landenberg, Pa., says improvement in pipe- 
line safety will come only when enough peo- 
ple get excited about it. “The Bakers are 
focusing attention on the problem, and that’s 
a step in the right direction,” he asserts. 

Mr. Baker isn’t just alleging defects in con- 
struction of the Transok line. He is question- 
ing the entire regulatory aspect of the pipe- 
line industry, which, he claims, “doesn’t have 
a safety code; it’s a convenience code.” 

Thinner walls of steel may be used under 
existing regulations for pipe laid in the less- 
congested countryside. “That means,” says 
Mr. Baker, “that if you live in the country 
you're expendable.” He also questions the 
scfety of the pressure allowed on the lines. 

Transok says its pipe is one-fourth inch 
thick (“You could build a city over that 
line without danger," says an engineer with 
a Transok competitor) and the pressure at 
the highest point, the receiving end of the 
20-inch line, won't exceed 780 pounds per 
square inch. Government officials call that 
a safe pressure, but Mr. Baker asserts he has 
been a half-inch gas line with six ounces of 
pressure (the amount on gas going into 
houses) “go off like a flame thrower.” 
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Industry insiders concede that the herald- 
ed federal regulations on pipeline construc- 
tion that went into effect last month are 
little more than shiny new wrappings for 
the old voluntary industry codes. Like 
plumbers and doctors, pipeline operators are 
largely self-policing. The Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission has one engineer to in- 
spect 30,000 miles of pipelines. 

The US. Office of Pipeline Safety, estab- 
lished recently by Congress to promulgate 
and enforce federal regulations for pipelines, 
is leaving enforcement to the states. Also, ex- 
plains Mr. Caldwell of that agency, “our 
(new federal) standards are based primarily 
on codes in existence for years that the in- 
dustry has been using voluntarily as con- 
struction guides. They have proved safe.” 

The Office of Pipeline Safety is concentrat- 
ing on the analyzing of pipeline failures. Mr. 
Caldwell recently got last year’s “leak” re- 
port from the nation’s pipeline operators, the 
first to be required. There were 1,300 reported 
leaks, breaks and ruptures, he says. “We 
don’t know how many were explosions.” he 
adds. 

Meanwhile, the intensity with which the 
Bakers are waging their campaign is begin- 
ning to take its toll. Mr. Baker, who works 
as a welder in nearby Tulsa, is being cau- 
tioned by his boss about taking too much 
time off the job. Mrs. Baker has lost 17 
pounds and is beginning to wear her 15-year- 
old daughter’s clothes. 

While challenging the safety of pipelines, 
the Bakers also are pressing separately for a 
jury trial to get additional remuneration for 
the land used by the pipeline on their farm. 
They have refused to accept the $3,200 al- 
ready awarded them by a condemnation 
court; Transok originally offered the Bakers 
$800 for the right-of-way plus some addi- 
tional money for damages. 

The Bakers say they have spent $3,000 so 
far and expect to spend another $7,000 for 
the attorney’s fees and costs of bringing in 
witnesses for today’s hearings. They have 
just sold their 17 black angus cattle to help 
pay these costs. “If necessary,” asserts Mr. 
Baker, “we will begin selling the farm, acre 
by acre.” The Bakers currently live in an 
apartment little bigger than the den of their 
nine-room farm house. “We won’t move back 
to the farm,” vows Mrs. Baker, “until that 
pipeline is gone.” 

[From Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, Apr. 29, 1971] 
VALIDITY OF REGULATIONS QUESTIONED—COL- 
LINSVILLE PIPELINE FIGHT GOES To STATE 

AGENCY 

(By Windsor Ridenhour) 

OKLAHOMA Crry.—A Collinsville couple car- 
ried their fight against a high pressure pipe- 
line crossing their property and chasing them 
from their homes to the state Corporation 
Commission today. 

An attorney for Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Baker, Gerald Kamins, attacked the pipe- 
line as “absolutely inferior, unsafe,” and also 
questioned the validity of state pipeline regu- 
lations. 

The Bakers, who moved from their home 
after a 20-inch high pressure gas line was 
buried across their farm and in the couple’s 
vegetable garden, have gained national 
prominence in their battles with Transok 
Pipeline Co., a subsidiary of Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma. 

Consumer advocate Ralph Nader has been 
checking the Bakers’ complaint, and U.S. 
Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana, instrumental 
in previous congressional action on pipeline 
safety, has suggested to the Bakers their 
complaints may lead to new congressional 
hearings. 

The Wall Street Journal today carried a 
front page story on the Bakers’ fuss, saying 
the Bakers are finding themselves a rallying 
point for others concerned about public 
safety. 
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Today’s special hearing was before Cor- 
poration Commission Referee Darwin Frayer 
who is expected to hear two days of testi- 
mony from the Bakers as well as rebuttal 
testimony from Transok lawyers who con- 
tend the pipeline meets state and federal 
regulations. 

Frayer opened the hearing by refusing a 
motion by Kamins that the burden of prov- 
ing the pipeline company complied with reg- 
ulations rests on the pipeline company. 

Frayer ruled the burden is on the Bakers, 
who took numerous pictures of the pipeline 
as it was being constructed along their 
property. 

The line runs from Enid 144 miles to PSC’s 
power station near Oologah. 

Kamins said he plans to attack the com- 
pany's compliance with regulations but 
blasted the regulations as “wholly inadequate 
as safety regulations.” 

Kamins said those regulations were 
“grossly violated” but the Corporation Com- 
mission was unable to find the violations be- 
cause they are inadequately staffed with 
only two field inspectors for all the thou- 
sands of miles of pipeline in the state. 

Kamins labeled the commission regula- 
tions as “not a safety code. It’s a conven- 
ience code for the pipeline industry to build 
pipelines.” 

The Tulsa lawyer said he hopes to prove 
the state Legislature should enact laws reg- 
ulating pipeline safety rather than leaving 
it to the Corporation Commission to adopt 
the code. 

Kamins, although protesting Frayer’s rul- 
ing that the Bakers must prove the line is 
unsafe, listed 11 areas where he claimed he 
can prove the gas line is “a hazard.” 

The quality of the steel pipe is “absolutely 
inferior, unsafe for construction of pipe- 
lines,” Kamins declared, adding he will show 
“industry will not use the same pipe within 
its refineries and will not use the welding 
code used on the pipeline for its refinery 
welds.” 

He called the pipe (5XL) 
brittle.” 

Kamins said he also will show the line is 
& “storage vessel” and not just an “open- 
ended line” and must withstand pressure. 

The Journal quoted Corporation Commis- 
sion Chairman Charles Nesbitt as saying 
Baker is “a reasonable man with a hell-raiser 
for a wife.” 

Mrs, Baker, a housewife who spends most 
of her time attacking the pipeline in some 
fashion, says she is merely backing her 
husband. 

Baker was the first witness this morning 
and testified he had been a welder for 19 
years, holding at various times certificates 
as @ pressure welder, and credentials to weld 
on aircraft and missiles: 

Baker showed Frayer photographs he said 
were taken as the line was being constructed 
across his property. 

Kamins said he also plans to call Marshall 
Taylor, an in-Pipeline Saftey Committee office 
in Houston. 

According to earlier reports, Taylor in- 
vestigated the Bakers’ complaints to the 
federal agency but made his report without 
ever examining the pipeline in question. 

Part of the Bakers’ complaints is that they 
were unable to touch a responsive chord 
among any of the state or federal agencies 
which they contacted. 

The Bakers also are questioning new fed- 
eral regulations that went into effect last 
among any of the state or federal agencies 
with enforcing. The Journal called the new 
federal regulations “little more than shiny 
new wrappings for the old voluntary industry 
code.” 

The U.S. Office of Pipeline Safety, estab- 
lished recently by Congress to enforce federal 
regulations for pipelines, leaves all enforce- 
ment to the states. While challenging the 
safety of pipelines, the Bakers also are in 


“weak and 
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District Court asking additional money for 
land used by the pipeline across their farm. 

They already have refused to accept $3,200 
awarded them by a condemnation suit after 
Transok offered them $800 for right-of-way, 
plus additional money for damages. 

The couple says some $3,000 has already 
been spent and they expect to spend another 
$7,000 for attorney fees and cost of witnesses 
for today’s hearing. 

They say they have already sold 17 Black 
Angus cattle from their farm and added, “if 
necessary, we will begin selling the farm acre 
by acre.” 

Mrs. Baker says they will not return to 
their farm until the pipeline is gone. They 
are living in a Collinsville apartment with 
their 15-year-old daughter. 


[From the Daily Oklahoman, Apr. 30, 1971] 


PIPELINE ON FARM UNSAFE, COLLINSVILLE 
Woman TESTIFIES AT STATE HEARING 
(By Jim Reid) 

Federal and state agencies charged with 
enforcing pipeline safety regulations have 
given a safety-minded Collinsville couple the 
runaround, an Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission referee was told Thursday. 

Mrs. Charles Baker testified that efforts by 
her and her husband, a pressure vessel weld- 
er, to keep a 20-inch natural gas pipeline off 
their farm have been thwarted by apathetic 
state and federal officials. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker allege the gas line is 
not adequate for the pressure it will carry, 
is improperly laid and that the welds and 
wrappings are unsafe. 

They want the corporation commission to 
order removal of the pipeline from their 
property or to see that it meets federal safe- 
ty regulations. 

The line was laid by Transok Pipeline Co. 
for Public Service Co. to supply a power plant 
near Oologah. This line is 144 miles long, 
extending from near Enid to Oologah, and 
passes within 234 feet of the Bakers’ Rogers 
County farm home. 

The hearing, e to run through Fri- 
day, is being conducted by Darwin Frayer, 
corporation commission referee. 

Mrs. Baker, one of seven witnesses appear- 
ing Thursday, said she contacted the state 
corporation commission three times, but so 
far, the commission has not investigated her 
complaint. 

She said she has also contacted Sen. Clem 
McSpadden, U.S. Sen. Henry Bellmon, Rep. 
Ed. Edmondson and the U.S. Office of Pipe- 
line Safety in Washington. 

She said a field investigator of the pipe- 
line safety office came to Collinsville to look 
into the allegations, but left without looking 
at the pipeline. 

Recently, she said, the case has come under 
investigation by the offices of Sen. Lee Met- 
calf, D-Mont., who is heading a Senate sub- 
committee looking into federal regulatory 
agencies, and Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana, 
who heads the Senate committee which has 
a several hearings on pipeline safety since 
Both have suggested that the Oklahoma 
case may lead to further congressional in- 
vestigations. 

Mrs. Baker said she had also received some 
help from Ralph Nader’s Center for Study 
of Responsive Law. 

During Thursday’s hearing attorneys for 
both parties in the dispute announced they 
had reached an agreement whereby the Bak- 
ers could uncover a portion of the pipeline 
Saturday between 8 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. and 
examine the pipe. 

The applicants must bear the of 
the excavating. it oe 

Before the digging commences, the Bakers 
must post $250,000 bond and must put up a 
oaa nee $200 per day for the first 

vation an extra $1 - 
ditional hole. Se 
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[From Tulsa World, Apr. 30, 1971] 
Expert Says PIPE STEEL “INADEQUATE” 
(By Jim Henderson) 

OKLAHOMA Crty.—An expert witness in 
the field of chemicals and mechanical en- 
gineering testified Thursday that the steel 
used in a 144-milé Transok pipeline from 
Enid to Oologah is “inadequate.” 

The state Corporation Commission gave 
permission for a section of the line to be 
uncovered to determine if other charges of 
defective construction are true. 

The hearing was requested by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Baker, a Collinsville couple who 
moyed off their Rogers County farm last 
year when the line was constructed. Ogden 
Fitzsimons, an engineer from Kimberton, 
Pa., said the pipe “has deficiencies and a 
better pipe could be selected.” 

Fitzsimons said the pipe, identified only 
as 5LX Steel, is manufactured in a manner 
that makes it brittle and “susceptible to 
cracking” if the line pressure is suddenly in- 
creased or if the pipe is struck by another 
object, such as\a rock or plow blade. 

He said the code followed by the petroleum 
industry does: not ‘allow the 5LX pipe to be 
used on refinery grounds. 

“So the industry, on their own ‘property, 
is requiring a better grade of pipe?” asked 
Tulsa attorney Gerald Kamins, who is rep- 
resenting the Bakers. 

“Yes, Fitzsimons said: 

Besides being more»brittle, the witness 
said, the pipe used on the line- corrodes more 
easily than other types that could be, used. 

Shortly. befere Fitzsimons took the stand, 
Hearing Examiner Darwin Frayer agreed to 
have four, segments, of. the Hne uncovered 
Saturday morning—if. the Bakers would foot 
the bill and post a $250,000 liability: bond. 

If the bond is posted, the work will begin 
at 8 a.m. Saturday: Kamins contended ‘that 
uncovering. the line would substantiate the 
Bakers’ charges. that it is- improperly 
wrapped and laid. 

Baker alsohas,charged that some welds 
are defective and the positioning of the 
seam does not comply with federal regula- 
tions. 

Early in the hearing, Frayer ruled that 
the burden of proof.would be on Baker, al- 
though the federal Office of Pipeline Safety 
had said earlier that pipeline companies 
should bear the burden of proving the line 
safe. 

Last November, before the line was buried 
on his property, Baker asked .the Corpora- 
tion, Commission to send an inspector to 
check his allegation about construction of 
the line. The commission refused. 
~ He then contacted the federal office and 
an investigator was sent to Oklahoma to 
investigate the line. However, the investiga- 
tor, who was in the courtroom during Thurs- 
day's hearing, did not actually look at the 
line: 

His’ report, conclhiding that ft was safe, 
was based largely on statements by state 
Officials, who had’ not checked it either. 

The hearing was delayed at times Thurs- 
@ay because’ evidence which the Bakers’ 
attorney had subpoenaed from Public Serv- 
ies Co., whith owns Transok, were not avail- 
able. $ 

On three occasions, the first last February, 
Kamins had asked to seé X-rays of the welds, 
but was refused. 

This week, he had them subpoenaed for 
the hearing. i 

Robert Lawrence, attorney for Public Sery- 
ice .Co., said he had brought 400 boxes of 
negatives with him. However, two boxes were 
missing: 

They contained the negatives of the X-rays 
taken.on the Baker property. 

“We have an expert examining them,” 
Lawrence told: the ‘hearing examiner. 

“You told me ithe same thing when I asked 
to see them in Fel P Kamins said. 
-Baker and: his’ wife testified earlier and 
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told of the difficulties they encountered in 
trying to get the Corporation Commission 
and the federal Office of Pipeline Safety to 
listen to their complaints, 

Mrs. Baker said they could get no informa- 
tion from the federal office until they re- 
cruited the aid of Ralph Nader's Center for 
Study of Responsive Law and U.S. Sens. 
Vance Hartke and Lee Metcalf. 

Another attorney for Public Service and 
Transok, John Buckingham of Oklahoma 
City, frequently objected to the Bakers’ testi- 
mony, especially when they related what was 
told to them by Corporation Commission 
Officials. 

“All we're trying to get across to this com- 
mission is the difficulty these people had in 
getting somebody to investigate their com- 
plaints of safety,” Kamins said. 

Soon after the line was built across their 
farm, the Bakers and their three children 
moved into an apartment in Collinsville and 
have spent more than $6,000 trying to get 
their complaints before an official forum. 

Dr. Richard Cummins, an Oklahoma State 
University professor and chairman of the 
Oklahoma Civil Liberties Union, testified 
that he had frequent contact with Mrs. 
Baker concerning her difficulties but that the 
OCLU” had not given the couple financial 
assistance. 

“She didn’t seem to be getting anywhere 
in her efforts to get something done,” Cum- 
mins said. 

Claud Millsap, an Osage County rancher 
whose property also was crossed by the line, 
testified that he saw the construction crew 
lay the pipe through rock formations on his 
land without installing “rock shields” to pro- 
tect the pipe or provide a dirt bed beneath it. 

He said the construction crew “cut my 
fences before they got condemnation” and 
after the line was placed in the ground, there 
was insufficient dirt available to cover it. 

David Passmore, a Hominy barber and 
parttime pipeline worker, said he was a mem- 
ber of the “right of way crew” that filled the 
ditch after the pipe was in the ground. 

“How, much dirt was placed over’ the 
pipe?” 

“About 2 inches.” 

Rocks, he said, were pushed into the ditch 
on top of the dirt cover. 

“You saw rocks hit the pipe?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many?” 

“Several.” 

The hearing is expected to take at least 7 
more days. Transok and Public Service Com- 
pany had requested five days to present its 
defense to the charges and the Bakers. prob- 
ably will not conclude their case before Mon- 
day morning. 

Photographs showing the placement of the 
longitudinal seam and the condition of the 
wrapping were offered into evidence by the 
Bakers’ attorney Thursday morning. They 
had,called other expert witnesses to testify 
about other aspects of the line. 


[From the Tulsa Tribune, Apr. 30, 1971] 
PIPELINE WELDS CALLED UNACCEPTABLE 


OKLAHOMA. City.—A Tulsa :radiographer 
testified today that. numerous welds on a 
144-mile pipeline from Enid to Oologah would 
not meet welding code requirements for a 
natural gas transport line. 

The testimony of Danny, Myers, partner in 
Mobile Inspection Service, Inc., Tulsa, said 
his examination of 600 to 800 X-rays of the 
pipeline welds showed “40 plus” were un- 
acceptable under code requirements, 

Myers’ testimony came during the second 
day of Corporation Commission hearing into 
complaints of a Collinsville couple who say 
the line across their farm land is not safe. 

The couple, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Baker, 
moved from their Rogers County farm last 
year with their three children when the 
Iine was constructed by Transok Pipeline Co. 

They contend the pipe is not safe, is not 
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cushioned properly or properly wrapped and 
that the line lies too close to their home. It 
is about 235 feet from the home and runs 
through the Bakers’ vegetable garden. 

The hearing is being conducted by Referee 
Darwin Frayer and may run for several days. 

Although Myers has not examined X-rays 
taken of the pipeline where it crosses the 
Baker land, he said he had been able to ex- 
amine about 10 per cent of them taken along 
other portions of the pipeline. £ 

X-rays taken on the Baker property have 
been hard to come by, said Gerald Kamins, 
the Bakers attorney. The Bakers requested 
them in February, but were told they were 
being examined. According to courtroom pro- 
ceedings today, the X-rays are to be delivered 
to Kamins Saturday. 

The Bakers also had been contemplating 
having sections of the pipeline dug up on 
their property for inspection during the hear- 
ing. However, the Corporation Commission 
said they must post a $250,000 bond before 
the work could start. 

The Bakers said today they do not have the 
money for the bond because of the cost of 
the proceedings so far. Mr. Baker said dur- 
ing a recess. thut they have sold their tax 
business, do not know whether their daugh- 
ter.can enter college next year as previously 
panned and that bills so far for their fight 
against the pipeline have amounted to al- 
most $6,000. 

Mrs. Baker said her case has led her to 
believe that “if you live in the country, 
you're expendable as far as the industry 
is concerned." Shesaid because of codes, the 
pipeline could not have run through a yard 
in an urban area. 

Mrs. Baker said when the family asked 
that the line be moved into a wooded area 
to keep it away from the house, she was asked 
to sign a paper to that effect. She said the 
paper was blank, however. 

“If I had signed that blank paper, they 
could have run it right through the house,” 
she said, 

She said they had offered the wooded land 
at no-cost and would not have charged for 
trees taken down to lay the pipeline. 


[From the Tulsa Tribune, May 1, 1971] 
PIPELINE Nor SAFE, PROP CLAIMS 

OKLAHOMA CITY.—An Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission hearing on allegations that 
a 20-inch natural gas pipeline in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma is unsafe was in recess today 
until Monday. 

A University of Wisconsin metallurgical 
engineering professor, Dr. Frank John Wor- 
zala, testified Friday before Commission 
Referee Farwin Frayer’ that in. his opinion 
the line was ‘not safe and could easily have 
a failure.” 

Worzala said X-rays of welded joints in the 
pipeline showed defects which “could inten- 
sify the stress to two or three times the yield 
strength.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baker of Collinsville; 
allege the pipeline, which runs across their 
farm, is unsafe. They asked the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission to force removal of 
the line or require that it meet federal safety 
standards. 

The» 20-inch, 144-mile pipeline was con- 
structed by the Transok Pipeline Co. for the 
Public’ServiceiCo, of Oklahoma. 

Hearing on the Bakers’ allegations began 
Thursday. After Monday’s hearing, when the 
Bakers’ attorney said he expects to complete 
his case, the hearing will be recessed until 
late May. Frayer has not set a specific date for 
resumption of the hearing. 

Baker, a welder, admitted under question- 
ing Friday that he received erroneous infor- 
mation on the capacity of the gas line. Baker 
alleged earlier the line was designed to carry 
1,300 pounds of pressure per square inch, but 
would carry 1,000 pounds. 

Transok attorney Robert L. Lawrence said 
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the pipeline will carry only 800 pounds of 
pressure and is designed to withstand 52,000 
pounds. 


[From Tulsa World, May 1, 1971] 
METALLURGIST SAYS Gas LINE Not SAFE 
(By Jim Henderson) 

OKLAHOMA Crry.—A Wisconsin metallur- 
gist blasted the federal pipeline safety code 
Friday and told the state Corporation Com- 
mission that in his opinion a Transok natural 
gas line from Enid to Oologah is not safe. 

Dr. Frank J. Worzala, professor of metal- 
lurgical and nuclear engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was the third in a series 
of expert witnesses to challenge the con- 
struction of the 20-inch line during a hear- 
ing requested by a Collinsville couple whose 
farm is crossed by the line. 

“It is inconceivable to me that an industry 
would allow a two-inch defect in a weld,” he 
said, referring to the state and federal code, 
which permits certain flaws in pipeline weld- 
ing. “The code is extremely lax.” 

Earlier a Tulsa radiographer testified that 
he had examined several hundred weld X-rays 
from the line and found many of them “un- 
acceptable” under the code. They were, how- 
ever, accepted by Transok’s subcontractor 
which inspected the welds. 

Worzala's testimony dealt largely with the 
type of metal used to construct the pipe and 
the effects of faulty welding on the line. 

Gerald Kamins, the Tulsa attorney who is 
representing Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baker in 
their fight against Transok and its parent 
company, Public Service Co., asked Worzala, 
“do you think the line is safe for the in- 
tended operating pressure?” 

“My opinion is that with the defects we 
have seen (in the welds), it is not safe. 

“We could have the same problem here as 
we had in Wisconsin with rapid creek prop- 
agation.” 

Worzala, who had investigated pipeline 
explosions in Wisconsin to determine the 
cause of the line failure, said other ex- 
Pplosions were caused by the types of defects 
shown in the X-rays of the Transok line. 

He challenged the quality of pipe, the 
manner in which it was installed (based on 
previous testimony) and the fact that the 
code “is not strong enough.” 

One of its weaknesses, he said, is that it re- 
quires X-rays be taken of only 10 per cent 
of the welds in sparsely populated areas. 

“We should look at every weld,” he said. 

Earlier, Public ‘Service Co.'s chief counsel, 
Robert Lawrence, had pointed out that Tran- 
sok had X-rayed 65 per cent of the welds. 
He made the statement while cross examin- 
ing Danny Myers, a partner in Mobile In- 
spection Inc. of Tulsa. 

Myers testified that he spent six hours 
Monday night examining about 600 X-rays 
and found 44 that did not meet the code 
requirements. Tempers had flared in | the 
courtroom over PSC's. failure to produce 
X-rays taken on the Baker property and 
Kamins questioned whether they were the 
only ones missing: 

Those X-rays were to be turned over ito 
Kamins Saturday morning. 

‘In a class I location we aré only required 
to X-ray 10 per cent” Lawrence said, in cross 
examining Myers. “Would it not be possible 
for us to pick out 15 per cent of the total— 
ones showing perfect welds if we wanted to 
hide something?” Lawrence asked, 

“No,” Myers said, “because the. numbers 
(identifying the welds) wouldn't be in se- 
quence.. Someone would want to know about 
the missing numbers.” 

“Is it common to X-ray 65 per cent of the 
welds?” 

“No.” 

"More like 25 per cent, isn’t it?" 

“Yes.” 

Lawrence asked if the fact that the com- 
pany X-rayed more than the required amount 
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would indicate a conscientious attempt to 
build a good line. 

“I'm sure you wanted to build the best line 
you could,” Myers said. 

Late Friday morning, the Transok and 
Public Service Co. attorneys lost an attempt 
to have the testimony of another expert wit- 
ness stricken from the hearing record. 

That witness was Ogden Fitzsimons, a 
Pennsylvania chemical and mechanical engl- 
neer who has been used as a expert witness in 
numerous other pipeline disputes. 

After Fitzsimons, who testified that he 
thought the quality of the pipe made the 
line unsafe, told Lawrence that he had never 
designed or worked on a pipeline, Lawrence 
moved that his entire testimony be stricken. 

“This is ridiculous,’ Kamins objected, 

“Knowing this man’s qualifications. a 

“He’s never worked on a pipeline,” Law- 
rence said. 

“Your motion is overruled,” 
examiner Darwin Frayer. 

Lawrence, who has challenged the creden- 
tials of every expert witness who has not been 
directly involved in pipeline work, persisted: 
“If the Lord was here, He wouldn't qualify as 
an expert,” 

The hearing on the pipeline dispute is 
expected to continue through Monday and 
probably will be recessed for several days, re- 
suming when the trial examiner has com- 
pleted another docket. 

The Commission gave permission Thursday 
for the Bakers to uncover portions of the 
pipeline to determine if their allegations of 
faulty construction are true. 

Apparently that will not be done as sched- 
uled on Saturday. 

The work would cost the Bakers about $200 
a day and they would have to post a $250,000 
liability bond. 

“We just don’t have the money for the 
bond,” Mrs. Baker said. Since they began 
protesting the pipeline last October, she said, 
they have spent nearly $6,000 for attorneys, 
retaining expert witnesses, travel and tele- 
phone bills, which have been as high as $250 
a month. 


said trial 


[From The Tulsa Tribune, May 4, 1971] 


PSC Lawyer Dispures CLAIM Gas LINE 
UNSAFE 

OKLAHOMA CiTy.—The general counsel 
for Public Service Co., William Lawrence, 
today said’ he is confident he will be able 
to refute allegations that a high pressure gas 
line from Enid to Oologah is unsafe. 

A Collinsville couple, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Baker, have alleged the 20-inch line is unsafe 
because of defective welds and wrapping, and 
other defects in laying the line. 

Attorneys for the Bakers, whose farm home 
is less than 300 feet from the line, completed 
three days of testimony before a Corporation 
Commission referee Monday, and Transok 
Pipeline Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Public Service, will present its case when 
the hearing resumes later this month. 

Lawrence said the company will present 
testimony proving the Baker allegations are 
incorrect. 

(In. testimony Monday, Bennett Howell, 
executive vice president of Transok, said he 
did not investigate complaints about the line 
because responsibility for quality of construc- 
tion .rested with Williams Brothers Engi- 
neering Co. of Tulsa, which had contracted 
to handle testing and inspection of the line. 

Under. cross examination by Lawrence, 
Howell testified that Transok has built 440 
miles of line with the same pipe and never 
had an explosion. 

Gerald Kamins, attorney for the Bakers, 
showed Howell a photograph of pipe Baker 
had taken last fall.and asked if Howell 
thought it was properly wrapped. 

Howell said he did not because the wrap- 
ping was wrinkled. 

Earlier, a Tulsa radiographer, Danny Myers, 
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testified that he had examined X-rays of 
welds on the pipeline and found numerous 
defects that would not pass federal specifica- 
tions. 

Kamins asked hearing referee Darwin Fra- 
yer to impound all X-rays to insure they 
will not be lost. 

He also asked. that another radiographer 
be appointed to examine the X-rays and 
that the pipeline be shut down until the 
company can show that any defects have been 
corrected. 

Frayer took the requests under advisement. 
Shutting down the pipeline would require a 
hearing before the Corporation Commission. 


[From the Tulsa World, May 4, 1971] 


TRANSOK SAYS RESPONSIBILITY For LINE 
Sus-CoNTRACTOR'S 
(By Jim Henderson) 

OKLAHOMA Crry.—The chief officer of Tran- 
sok Pipeline Co. said Monday that he did 
not investigate complaints about faulty con- 
struction in his company’s Enid to Oologah 
pipeline and that the responsibility for in- 
suring the quality of construction rested 
with a subcontractor—Williams Brothers En- 
gineering Co. of Tulsa. 

Bennett Howell, executive vice president 
of Transok, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Public Service Co., made the statement after 
three days of hearings during which a num- 
ber of expert witnesses and property owners 
along the 144-mile route testified concerning 
the workmanship and quality of materials in 
the natural gas line. 

Howell, the first witness called for Transok 
after Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baker, the Collins- 
ville couple who requested the Corporation 
Commission hearing, rested their case, said 
the line was designed by a Transok engineer 
but that the inspection work was sub-con- 
tracted to William Brothers and Conam In- 
spection Inc. Howell was the only Transok 
witness to testify before the hearing re- 
cessed. 

“Did you expect your engineer to see that 
his specifications were carried out?” asked 
Gerald Kamins, attorney for the Bakers. 

“No.” Howell said. “I expected Williams 
Brothers and Conam to guarantee that it 
conformed with the code.” 

Under questioning by his own attorney, 
Robert Lawrence, chief counsel for Public 
Service Co., Howell testified that Transok has 
440 miles of line built with the same pipe 
and has never had an explosion. 

On cross examination, Howell testified that 
he was not involved in most of the details 
of constructing the line and said most of 
the decision-making was “delegated.” 

He said he did not check into the Bakers’ 
eomplaints because “I’ Knew some of them 
were wrong” and because the project super- 
visor, Wayne Schweikhard, an employee of 
Public Service Co, apparently had done so. 

Kamins handed Howell a photograph Baker 
had taken last fall showing the wrapping 
on the pipe before it was placed under- 
ground. 

“Do you feel that pipe is properly wrapped?” 
Kamins asked. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

It has wrinkles in it,” Howell said. 

Kamins handed him another photograpb 
and asked the same question. Howell said 
he did not feel qualified to answer and his 
attorneys objected to Kamins questioning 
him further. 

Later, Kamins asked Howell about the cost 
of the line. 

Public Service Co.'s attorney's objected 
again, saying it was immaterial to the case. 

“We're trying to show,” Kamins said, “that 
they built this line on a shoestring and that 
they cut corners. We're the public, we haye 


a right to know what it costs.” 
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Howell testified that the 20-inch line, 
which will carry natural gas to Public Service 
Co's power plant near Oologah, cost about $9 
million. 

Before Howell took the stand, the attor- 
neys for Transok and Public Service Co. had 
stipulated the X-rays taken of welds on that 
section crossing the Baker property would 
show the defects claimed by Danny Myers, a 
radiographer from Tulsa. 

“After hearing this evidence,” Kamins 
asked, “do you feel that this line may not 
be safe?” 

“I feel that this is a safe line,” Howell said. 

‘Would you voluntarily agree to reduce the 
pressure on the line?” 

“I would not.” 

“Would you voluntarily agree to shut the 
line down until these defects are repaired?” 

“I would not.” 

Transok and Public Service Co. are expected 
to begin calling their own expert witnesses 
when the hearing resumes later this month. 
Those witnesses apparently will offer testi- 
mony conflicting with that given by experts 
who appeared for the Bakers. 

Myers, who examined X-rays taken of welds 
on the line, had testified earlier that many 
were defective and would not meet the speci- 
fications of the federal code, which is little 
more than the old voluntary standards held 
by the industry. 

Kamins had subpoenaed all of the X-rays 
when the hearing began last Thursday but 
did not receive X-rays from the Baker prop- 
erty until Saturday. 

Myers testified Monday that seven of those 
X-rays are still missing but others taken on 
the Baker property showed as many as three 
defects each. 

Dr. Robert Townley, a research chemist 
from New Jersey, examined the daily log 
kept during the construction of the line 
and told the hearing examiner Monday “I 
believe those fellows got in a heck of a big 
hurry out there.” 

Townley, who testified largely about the 
soil analysis he had taken and the effects of 
acid in causing corrosion, said the log in- 
dicated that the construction crew “ran into 
trouble” in November. 

Between Nov. 23 and Nov. 29, he said, the 
arms were broken off the wrapping machine 
and the crew had difficulty with the wrap- 
ping, running out at one point and ap- 
parently ordering a different type. 

During cross examination, Lawrence con- 
tended that the second type of wrapping 
Was never used and that one type was used 
throughout the line. 

Townley examined the photographs of the 
wrapping and said the machine “simply was 
not working right.” 

“An inspector should have noted this on 
his report,” Townley said. “It appears they 
had a personnel problem out there.” 

He said the blisters and wrinkles under 
the wrapping could cause small parts of the 
pipe to be exposed, causing a concentration 
of the corrosion effects, rather than having 
the corrosive forces spread over the entire 
length. 

“I told you this line would have cathodic 
protection,” Lawrence said, “would you agree 
that it would minimize the corrosion?” 

“It would help considerably,” Townley said. 

After resting his case, Kamins asked that 
the Corporation Commission meet “imme- 
diately” to appoint an independent radiog- 
rapher to check the X-rays of the welds and 
to use an order placing the burden of proof 
of Transok to suspend use of the pipeline 
until Transok proves that it was bullt accord- 
ing to the state and federal safety stand- 
ards. 

Hearing examiner Darwin Frayer said he 
would take the motion under advisement but 
would not rule on it until Transok has pre- 
sented its case. 
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THE HIRSHHORN MUSEUM 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in this 
time when we are having so much dis- 
cussion of the need for establishing pri- 
orities on the spending—it is difficult to 
imagine just where the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum attained the position of urgency 
that it has attained. 

I am informed that this project will 
cost $15 million, and that it will take 
more than $2 million for the upkeep. In 
addition, I am told that the best esti- 
mates of the cost in this exhibit range 
from about $2 to $4 million, but that 
Mr. Hirshhorn will take a tax write- 
off of about $40 million to $50 million if 
the figures that Dillon Ripley has been 
tossing around prevail. 

In the light of these facts, I believe 
that Mr. Richard Wilson’s tribute to 
“Joseph the Magnificent” will be help- 
ful in calling attention to this problem 
child right down here in front of the 
Capitol. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Richard Wilson column from 
the Washington Star of May 17, 1971, 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOSEPH THE MAGNIFICENT ELBOWS MIGHTY 
ASIDE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The many millions who make their pil- 
grimages to the national shrines in Washing- 
ton should be more aware of the abomina- 
tion about to be visited upon the federal city. 

A memorial on the grand scale of the 
Johnson Library in Texas is projected to 
honor Joseph the Magnificent on the great 
Mall where now only George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln—not even Thomas Jeffer- 
son—reign in marble splendor. 

The memorial to Joseph the Magnificent 
would strike envy in Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
the Medici merchant prince of Florence, him- 
self a poet and patron of the arts. 

Joseph the Magnificent is no Medici, 
though he is bracketed in print with this 
rapacious family of 15th Century Italy, but 
@ Latvian-born former Canadian entrepre- 
nuer named Joseph H. Hirshhorn. 

If all goes as now planned his name will be 
handed down to the ages as the only 20th 
Century American worthy of joining Wash- 
ington and Lincoln on the great greensward 
between the U.S. Capitol and the Lincoln 
Memorial which is ranked by many as the 
only truly magnificent architectural vista in 
the nation. 

The seated, brooding and massive Lincoln 
can then gaze across the reflecting pool and 
past the shaft of the Washington Monument 
into Joe Hirshhorn’s sunken sculpture gar- 
den, the length of two football fields tran- 
secting the Mall. 

Joseph the Magnificent was wholly un- 
known to the average lawmaker and public 
official until celebrated by Abe Fortas and 
Lady Bird and Lyndon Johnson a few years 
ago in their eagerness to promote the arts. 
He agreed to convey to the government his 
art collection, of very considerable value 
and merit but not to be compared with that 
of the late Herbert Lehman given to the 
Metropolitan Museum, provided suitable 
housing which would memoralize his name 
were provided in Washington. 

One needs to cast his mind back to 1966 
when Lyndon and Lady Bird were trying to 
ingratiate themselves with the artistic and 
literary community to show that he was not 
a crude and tasteless cornball from Texas 
unfit to walk in the wake of the elegant 
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John F. Kennedy. Hirshhorn with his wil- 
lingness to contribute his art collection un- 
der certain self-satisfying conditions was, 
with Abe Fortas’ help, their artistic hostage 
and prize. 

The patrons produced a dazzling result 
which must have exceeded Hirshhorn’s wild- 
est dreams. Washington is monument-happy 
but Congress outdid itself in Public Law 89- 
788 signed by President Johnson in 1966. 

This act provided a national monument 
for the art collection at public expense on 
the Mall of the U.S. Capitol rivaling those 
of Washington and Lincoln and in a much 
better location than the vast marble car- 
barn on the Potomac known as the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
Jefferson, meanwhile, remains relegated in a 
modest rotunda at the south end of the far- 
away Tidal Basin. 

Other journalistic colleagues have dealt 
with the benefactor’s background, his con- 
viction in Canada for illegal money trans- 
actions, his arrest for wartime smuggling of 
U.S. currency across the Canadian border, his 
identification as promoter of questionable 
stock schemes. 

An editorialist in Washington snubs such 
disclosures as “imbecilic’ in view of the 
generosity of his gift, admitting that Joseph 
the Magnificent may be no perfect angel, but 
neither were the Medicis. Neither are the 
Medicis to be memorialized on the Mall with 
Lincoln and Washington. 

Hirshhorn’s prospective request (he is still 
hanging onto the art until everything is but- 
toned down about the memorial) is certainly 
a desirable one and there are plently of 
places it could be suitably housed other than 
the Mall dedicated to our most famous men 
and highest ideals. 

There are plenty of other ways to handle 
the collection and make it the nucleus of a 
great museum of American art other than 
sanctifying a donor who wishes his name to 
ring down through history with America’s 
greatest. 

If there are those at home who do not 
relish the idea of bringing their children 
to Washington to visit the memorials to 
Washington, Lincoln and Hirshborn, and 
thus absorb the flavor of American history, 
they might ask their congressmen to get in- 
terested in the matter. 

It is not too late although some work has 
been started, The sculpture garden, at least, 
could be moved to a less noxious location. 
And the whole shebang could be moved to 
other locations accessible to the art-loving 
public. The least that could be done is a 
redesign of the museum so that it would not 
impinge on the splender of the Mall and 
the dignity of American history. Hirshhorn 
has an opportunity for self-effacement more 
lasting than his name in bronze. He could 
just give the art to a country which gave 
him his opportunity and collect his reward 
in heaven. 


MISS HILDA TURNER, OUTSTAND- 
ING HANDICAPPED POSTAL EM- 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend congratulations to Miss Hilda 
Turner, a New York City mail handler, 
who has been named by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Winton M. Blount as the year’s 
“Outstanding Handicapped Postal Em- 
ployee.” I am very proud this honor was 
bestowed on Miss Turner, a New Yorker, 
who is totally deaf and partially blind. 
She has an exemplary postal service re- 
cord and a remarkable educational back- 
ground. Although Miss Turner is totally 
deaf, unable to speak with clarity and 
has a severe vision impairment, she has 
mastered her own means of communica- 
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tions. Such techniques have enabled her 
to skillfully perform a variety of mail 
handling duties during the past 4% years, 
including the ability to distinguish spe- 
cial delivery mail from air mail letters. 
Further, she holds a B.A. degree in psy- 
chology and sociology from Brooklyn 
College and a master’s degree in social 
studies from Buffalo University. She is 
currently enrolled in additional graduate 
studies. 

Congratulations are also in order for 
the U.S. Postal Service for employing the 
handicapped and for recognizing and 
saluting the achievements of these fine 
individuals. As the Postmaster General 
has said, it is ability—not disability— 
that really counts. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement and the hour of 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate H.R. 8190, Second Supplemental 
Appropriations for 1971, which the clerk 
will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

ELR. 8190, an act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc 
and that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendment as 
original text, provided that no point of 
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order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, is my un- 
derstanding correct that the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH) would 
have a right to raise a point of order on 
certain items should she desire to do so? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 5, strike 
out: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and Expenses”, for “Research”, $1,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


_ And insert in lieu thereoff: 
COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
PAYMENTS AND EXPENSES 
For additional amount of $1,025,000 for 
contracts and grants for scientific research 


under the Act of August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 450 
(i)), to remain available until expended. 


And in line 26, after “$250,000,000,” 
strike out “of which $35,000,000 shall be 
available for the approximately 147 
counties which have been duly qualified 
but have not been included in the Food 
Stamp Program:”. 

On page 3, after line 11, insert: 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
EMERGENCY CREDIT REVOLVING FUND 

For an additional amount for the “Emer- 
gency credit revolving fund”, as authorized 
by the Act of August 8, 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1967), 
$65,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


On page 4, after line 15, insert a new 
chapter, as follows: 
CHAPTER III 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
For an additional amount for “Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia”, for the 
general fund of the District of Columbia, 
$22,206,000. 
LOANS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
For an additional amount for “Loans to 
the District of Columbia for capital outlay,” 
$34,178,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended and to be advanced upon request of 
the Commissioner to the general fund. 
District or COLUMBIA FUNDS 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “General op- 
erating expenses,” $2,557,035. 
PUBLIC SAFETY 
For an additional amount for 
safety,” $2,806,000. 
EDUCATION 


For an additional amount for “Education,” 
$2,939,800. 


“Public 


RECREATION 


For an additional amount for “Recrea- 
tion,” $61,000. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 
For an additional amount for “Human re- 
sources,” $4,512,000. 
HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC 
For an additional amount for “Highways 
and traffic,” $525,000. 
SANITARY ENGINEERING 
For an additional amount for “Sanitary 
engineering,” $132,500, of which $132,500 
shall be payable from the water fund. 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 
For an additional amount for “Settlement 
of claims and suits,” $35,409. 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
For an additional amount for “Capital out- 
lay,” to remain available until expended, 
$37,166,393, of which $1,285,000 shall be pay- 
able from the highway fund and $350,000 
from the sanitary sewage works fund: Pro- 
vided, That $124,000 shall be available for 
construction services by the Director of Gen- 
eral Services or by contract for architectural 
engineering services, as may be determined 
by the Commissioner. 
DIVISION OF EXPENSES 
The amounts appropriated herein for the 
District of Columbia shall be paid out of the 
general fund of the District of Columbia, 
except as otherwise specifically provided. 


On page 6, in line 14, strike out “III” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Iv”; 

In line 21, strike out “Bank;” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Bank, and”; 

At the beginning of line 24, strike out 
“and (3) a portion of the installment 
for the United States share of the in- 
crease in the resources of the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Bank,”; 

On page 7, in line 2, strike out the fig- 
ure “$275,000,000,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “$387,000,000,”; 

In line 4, strike out “IV” and insert in 
lieu thereof “V”; 

In line 10, after the figure “$32,- 
900,000:” insert the following: 


Provided, That the limitation on total 
payments that may be required in any fiscal 
year by all contracts entered into under sec- 
tion 235 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1715z), is increased by 
$25,000,000, and the limitation on total pay- 
ments under those entered into under sec- 
tion 236 of such Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-1), is 
increased by $25,000,000. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The $10,000,000 provided under this head 
in the Independent Offices and Housing and 
Urban Development Appropriation Act, 1971, 
for basic institutional and technical sery- 
ices for Federal agencies resident at the Mis- 
sissippi Test Facility/Slidell Computer Com- 
plex and other NASA facilities in pursuit of 
space and environmental missions shall be 
available for equipment and alteration and 
modification of existing buildings, to what- 
ever extent may be required to furnish such 
services, and for the construction of a flow 
basin and flood plain simulation facility; 
and shall remain available until September 
30, 1971. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $84,000. 
On page 8, in line 15, strike out “V” 
and insert in lieu thereof “VI”, 
On page 9, after line 5, insert the fol- 
lowing new language: 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEY, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
For an additional amount for “Surveys, 
investigations, and research”, $750,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


On page 11, in line 5, strike out “VI” 
and insert in lieu thereof “VII”; 

In line 18, strike out the figure “$750,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$500,- 
000.” 

After line 19, add the following new 
language: 

WAGE AND LABOR STANDARDS ADMINISTRA- 

TION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Wage and 
Labor Standards Administration, Salaries 
and expenses,” including carrying out the 
functions of the Secretary under the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
(Public Law. 91-596, approved December 29, 
1970), $1,400,000, all of which is for Salaries 
and related expenses of Federal employees 
authorized by said Public Law 91-596. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SERVICE 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

For an additional amount for Environ- 
mental Control, $5,000,000. for grants- to 
units of local government for programs of 
screening and treating lead-base paint as 
authorized by the Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act (Public Law 91-695), to 
remain available until December 31, 1971. 


HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


MENTAL HEALTH 


For an additional amount for “Mental 
Health” as authorized by the Comprehensive 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-616), $20,000,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1972, of which $10,- 
006,000 shall be for formula grants to states 
to assist them in planning, establishing, 
maintaining, coordinating, and evaluating 
projects in alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
(Section 301), $10,000,000 shall be for project 
grants and contracts for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
(Section 247). 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 
AND SERVICES 
For an additional amount for “Comprehen- 
sive health planning and services”, to carry 
out section 229 of the Public Health Service 
Act, $3,000,000, to remain available through 
June 30, 1972. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


For an additional amount for ‘Maternal 
and Child Health,” $10,000,000, for carrying 
out title X of the Public Health Service Act, 
Publie Law 91-572, for expanding and im- 
proving family planning services, to remain 
available until December 31, 1971. 


REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for “Regional 
medical programs” to carry out Title IX of 
the Public Health: Service Act, $10,000,000, 
which shall remain available until June 30, 
1972. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 

For an additional amount for the “Na- 
tional Cancer Institute”, $100,000,000, to be 
available from July. 1, 1971, through June 
30, 1973, to include authority for construc- 
tion under grants and contracts, as well as 
direct construction authority. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

For an additional amount for the “National 
Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment”, $5,000,000 for population, repro- 
duction and family planning research as au- 
thorized by the Family Planning Services and 
Population Research Act of 1970. (Public Law 
91-572), to remain available until December 
31, 1971. 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for “Grants to 
States for public assistance”, including $400,- 
000 for transfer to “Salaries and expenses, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service”, $1,047,- 
587,000 which shall be expended without re- 
gard to the limitations of sections 1108(a) 
(1) and 1108(b)(1) of the Social Security 
Act. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE AGING 

For an additional amount for “Programs 

for the Aging”, $1,700,000. 


On page 14, after line 21, strike out the 
following: 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


For an additional amount for “Depart- 
mental management”, for the Commission 
on Medical Malpractice, $2,000,000, to remain 
avaliable until June 30, 1972. 


On page 15, in line 20, strike out “VII” 
and insert in lieu thereof “VUIT”; 

And in line 22, insert the following new 
language: 

SENATE 

For payment in eleven equal shares, one 
each, to the surviving heirs of Marguerite 
Russell Bowden, deceased sister; the surviv- 
ing heirs of Robert Lee Russell, deceased 
brother; Mary Willie Russell Green, Ina Rus- 
sell Stacy, Patience Russell Peterson, Carolyn 
Russell Nelson, sisters, and Walter Brown 
Russell, William John Russell, Fielding Dil- 
lard Russell, Henry Edward Russell, Alexander 
Brevard Russell, brothers of Richard Brevard 
Russell, late a Senator from the State of 
Georgia, $49,500. 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES, OFFICE OF 

SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 

Until such time as appropriations for the 
Capitol Guide Service become available, the 
Sergeant at Arms is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation of six guides at not 
to exceed $8,610 per annum each. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
For an additional amount for “Miscellane- 
ous Items”, $105,000, for payment to the 
Architect of the Capitol in accordance with 
section 4 of Public Law 87-82, approved July 
6, 1961. 


On page 18, after line 6, strike out the 

following: 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

For an amount (to be disbursed, by the 
Secretary of the Senate on vouchers signed 
by the chairman or vice chairman:and the 
chairman of the subcommittee) necessary to 
enable the Subcommittee on Fiscal. Policy, 


under authority of the Employment Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 23, sec. 5), to undertake a 
study to develop reliable, comprehensive; and 
factual information concerning welfare pro- 
grams and needs in the United States, 
$500,000. 


And insert the following new language: 
CAPITOL POLICE 

Each officer or member of the Capitol Po- 

lice, who has performed or performs duty in 

addition to the number of hours of his reg- 

ularly scheduled tour of duty during any 

period between March 1, 1971, and June 30, 
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1971, with repect to which the Capitol Police 
Board determined or determines that emer- 
gency conditions existed or exist, shall be 
paid compensation for each such additional 
hour of duty, in lieu of compensatory time 
off, at a rate equal to his hourly rate of com- 
pensation to be computed in the same man- 
ner as provided in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 785, Ninetieth Congress, agreed to July 
11, 1968. Such compensation due officers and 
members whose regular compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate shall 
be paid by the Secretary from funds available 
in the Senate appropriation “Salaries, Officers 
and Employees” without regard to the limita- 
tions specified therein. Such compensation 
due officers and members whose regular com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives shall be paid by 
the Clerk from funds available in any House 
of Representatives appropriation. 


On page 20, in line 10, strike out “VIOI” 
and insert in lieu thereof “IX”; 
On page 21, in line 1, strike out “IX” 
and insert in lieu thereof “X”; 
On page 22, after line 20, strike out 
MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses", $130,000. 


On page 23, in line 11, after the word 
“expended,” insert a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available only upon en- 
actment of authorizing legislation”. 

On page 24, in line 15, strike out “X” 
and insert in lieu thereof “XI”. 

On page 25, after line 12, strike out 

CONSTRUCTION, NATIONAL CAPITAL AIRPORTS 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Construc- 
tion, National Capital Airports”, $3,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


And insert the following new language: 
UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 
EXPOSITION 

For necessary expenses to establish, con- 
duct, and carry out an International Aero- 
nautical Exposition as authorized by section 
709 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1970, Public Law 91-142, as 
amended, $2,600,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That there may be 
credited to this appropriation revenues 
derived from the exposition. 


On page 26, in line 4, strike out the 
figure “$10,000,000”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “$15,000,000”; 

And after line 17, strike out 

TERRITORIAL HIGHWAYS 

For the payment of obligations incurred 
in carrying out the provisions of title 23, 
United States Code, section 215, $80,000, to 
remain available until expended, 


And insert the following new lan- 

guage: 
DARIEN GAP HIGHWAY 

For necessary expenses for construction of 
the Darien Gap Highway in accordance with 
the provisions of section 216 of title 23 of 
the United States Code, $5,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


On page 27, at the beginning of line 6, 
strike out the figure “$2,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$3,000,000, to remain 
available until expended.”; 

And in line 14, strike out the figure 
“$7,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$15,000,000”. 

On page 28, in line 19, strike out “XI” 
and insert in lieu, thereof “XII”; 

And in line 24, strike out the figure 
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“$1,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$800,000”. 
At the top of page 29, insert the fol- 
lowing new language: 
BUREAU oF ACCOUNTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses”, $3,750,000, 


On page 30, after line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing new language: 
COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “Salaries and 


expenses”, $600,000 to remain available until 
June 30, 1972. 


And in line 11, strike out “XII” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “XIII”. 

On page 31, after line 10, insert the 
following new language: 

SENATE 

“Compensation of the Vice President and 
Senators”, $5,965; 

“Salaries, Officers and Employees”, $3,- 
431,204; 

“Office of the Legislative Counsel’’, $32,635; 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

“Senate policy committees", $40,890; 

“Automobiles and maintenance”, $3,980; 

“Inquiries and investigations”, $664,955, in- 
cluding $19,025 for the Committee on Appro- 
priations; 

“Folding documents”, $4,415; 

“Miscellaneous items”, $122,184, including 
$52,700 for payment to the Architect of the 
Capitol in accordance with section 4 of Public 
Law 87-82, approved July 6, 1961; 


At the top of page 34, insert the follow- 
ing new language: 

“Senate office buildings", $78,600; 

“Senate garage”, $2,100; 


On page 36, after line 13, strike out 
DoMEstTic COUNCIL 
“Salaries and expenses”, $28,000; 


And inline 21, strike out tne figure 
“$900,000”. and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,000,000”. 

On page 40,.in line 20, strike out. the 
figure “$2,020,000” and imsert in lieu 
thereof the figure ‘'$5,220,000’’. 

On page 63, in line 16, strike out the 
figure “$2,044,100” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “$3,123,000”; 

In line 17,. strike out the figure 
“$2,242,800” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,407,000”; f 

In -line 18, strike out the- figure 
“$1,318,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,010,000”; ‘ 

In“ line 19, 
“$462,400” 
“$696,000”; 

In line 20, strike out the. figure 
“$4,555,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,894,000”; 

In line 21, 
“$692,000” 
“$729,000”; 

In line 22, strike out the figure 
“$1,885,700” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,356,000”; 

And in line 25, strike out the figure 
“$11,561,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$17,576,000”. 

And on page 65, after line 6, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec, 305. For the Post Office Department, 
any officer having administrative control of 
an appropriation, fund, limitation, or author- 


strike out the figure 
and insert in lieu thereof 


strike out the figure 
and insert in lieu thereof 
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ization properly chargeable with the costs 
in fiscal year 1971 of pay increases granted 
by or pursuant to the Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1970 and the Postal Reorga- 
nization Act is authorized to transfer thereto, 
from the unobligated balance of any other 
appropriation; fund, or authorization under 
his administrative control and. expiring. for 
obligation on June 30, 1971, such amounts 
as May be necessary for meeting such costs. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of the Senate now for al- 
most 35 years. Never has a major supple- 
mental bill been reported to the Senate as 
quickly as the one the Senate is now con- 
sidering. The bill was received from the 
House on May 13; and on that same day 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
met and reported the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is the second sup- 
plemental bill. It entails the expenditure 
of well over $7 billion: I am very hopeful 
that the bill will be enacted soon, that 
the House will concur in what the Senate 
does or agreement is reached in confer- 
ence not later than Thursday of this 
week so that the bill can be sent to the 
President on or before May 20. 

Mr. President, I am ‘hopeful that it 
will not be necessary for the Senate to 
pass a continuing resolution, because if 
that is done, the only authority that will 
be available will be mostly the money 
with which to pay increased salaries. 
Some of the main provisions of the 
pending bill, some’ of the moneys appro- 
priated for various important programs, 
will not be ‘available for obligation, un- 
der the continuing resolution: So, I feel 
it is incumbent on the Sénaté to enact 
the bill as soon-as possible and, there- 
fore, forego the necessity of passing a 
continuing resolution. : oe 

This is an urgent supplemental bill, As 
a matter of fact, it is so urgent that the 
House of Representatives as I have said 
has already passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution authorizing Fed- 
eral agencies and departments to. spend 
funds which are contained in the bill. 

Mr. President, I feel confident that if 
the Senate will cooperate with the com- 
mittee and be as alert as the committee 
was in considering the bill so soon after 
it was received from the House, the 
enactment of this resolution will not be 
necessary. I am unwilling to believe that 
the Senate will not act on. this bill 
promptly and thereby forgo the neces- 
sity for enacting a continuing resolution. 

The grand total under the budget au- 
thority recommended by the bill.is $7,- 
198,398,973. This is a reduction under the 
budget estimate. of- $681,341,104. Al- 
though it is $309,246,428 above the House 
bill, it should be noted that subsequent 
fo the consideration of the bill in the 
House, supplemental budget estimates 
aggregating over $129 million were sub- 
mitted to the Senate and considered by 
the committee. 

There is in the pending bill in excess of 
$4.1 billion to finance the increased pay 
and related costs of the entire Federal 
establishment. 

Mr. President, a few months ago upon 
my recommendation, the Committee on 
Appropriations inaugurated a new pro- 
cedure with respect to supplemental and 
deficiency... appropriations. -- Heretofore, 


n 
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the committee had a Supplemental and 
Deficiencies Subcommittee. which,.han- 
dled all such requests. 

May I say that the chairman of that 
subcommittee was the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr, Byrp), who 
did a splendid job in handling the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. President; it was discovered: that 
in some instances the Supplemental and 
Deficiencies Subcommittee was consider- 
ing requests which has been denied by 
the regular subcommittee having juris- 
diction. So, the committee adopted a 
procedure whereby all supplemental and 
deficiency requests. are submitted to 
and considered by the regular subcom- 
mittees of jurisdiction. Consequently, 
this bill. was considered by all ofthe 
Committee’s regular. subcommittees, 
wherever additional funds. were re- 
quested. The new procedure has resulted 
in saving much time. The House passed 
the bill on May 12, and on the next day, 
the 13 of May, it was on the Senate cal- 
endar. 

Mr. President, the reason why we were 
able to report. the bill.on the same day 
that it. came from the House was. that 
the various subcommittees of the en- 
tire. Senate Appropriations Committee 
had already heard evidence from the 
various departments as to their needs. 
All of this, of course, was done while 
the House .was. considering, the bill. So, 
when we received the bill, the committee 
was able, to meet on the same day that 
the House bill came to the Senate, Be- 
cause of the fact that the various sub- 
committees had held hearings on all the 
items included in the bill.and other items 
which we put in by request of the execu- 
tive department, we were. able to re- 
port the bill on the same day. that it was 
received by the Senate. 

Mr. President, after, consultation with 
a few of our clerks, I understand that 
this, bill establishes a record. The Ap- 
propriations Committee-in the past has 
never. reported a major supplemental 
bill,to the Senate on. the same day that 
it:was received from the House. 

,Mr. President; I had full cooperation 
from all members: of the Committee on 
Appropriations and particularly my good 
friend, the Senator from. North Dakota 
(Mr. Youne), whois the ranking Repub- 
lican Member, on the Committee: We 
worked hand, in hand and we were able; 
as I said; to get this bill before the Sen- 
ate, That is why I:am so anxious :to get 
the Senate to, back..us and to enact the 
bill immediately so that we can:have it 
on the President’s desk, some. time, this 
week. t l 

Before each,;Member. there s-a: de= 
tailed report of 112 pages, indicating 
all requests made and the action taken 
by the full committee. There is hardly 
any need for me to explain each item of 


_ appropriation, or language provision, in 


this bill, so I will merely mention some 
of the more important items approved 
by the committee. 

Under chapter I, the Department of 
Agriculture, the committee has approved 
$250 million for the food stamp program. 
Language had been included in the bill 
by the House of Representatives, plac- 
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ing $35 million of this amount in reserve 
and limiting it for use in areas not now 
served by the food stamp program. The 
committee was advised by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the 147 new areas 
in question could not be brought into 
the program this fiscal year because of 
the time element and, furthermore, that 
the balance of $215 million may not be 
sufficient to maintain the existing pro- 
gram in the areas now being served. 
For this reason, the committee recom- 
mends that the restriction be deleted 
from the bill, which means that the en- 
tire $250 million provided in the bill will 
be used to carry on the program in all 
districts and areas now being served. 

Another important item under the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, emergency credit 
revolving fund, where the committee is 
recommending an appropriation of $65 
million. This request came directly to 
the Senate in Senate Document 92-16, 
and the funds are required to meet exist- 
ing and expected emergency loan require- 
ments. 

Under chapter I, the Department of 
Defense, the committee recommends con- 
currence with the House allowance of 
$166,400,000 for retired military pay. 

In passing, I may say we had under 
this head a request for an additional $13 
million to pay for retired military pay, 
but the committee felt that with the 
funds provided herein and those on hand 
this additional sum could easily be ab- 
sorbed by the Department of Defense. 

Under chapter III, District of Colum- 
bia, Federal funds, the budget estimate 
was in the amount of $71,984,000. The 
committee recommends a Federal fund 
appropriation for the District of Colum- 
bia in the amount of $56,384,000. The 
sum of $34,178,000 is recommended as 
a Federal loan to the general fund to 
finance the District’s share of the fiscal 
year 1971 costs of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority’s con- 
struction program. As an additional Fed- 
eral payment to the District of Columbia 
for the general fund, the committee rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $22,206,- 
000. The amount consists of an author- 
ized but nonappropriated Federal pay- 
ment as authorized by Public Law 91- 
650 and Public Law 91-358. This sum, 
together with available District of Co- 
lumbia funds, will support the pay in- 
creases and operating expenses recom- 
mended for the District of Columbia. 
The sum of $15,600,000 in Federal funds 
requested in the budget document for 
the Blue Plains sewage treatment facil- 
ity has been deferred. 

Under chapter IV, Foreign Operations, 
the committee is recommending an ap- 


Principal 


Project user 


Modity peeso 8100 for marine, hydro- NOAA. 


logical, atmospheric, and environmental 
instrument calibration, testing and 
evaluation capability. 

Construct flow basin and flood plain simu- 
lation facility. 

gA sy bas 2204 for hydraulics labo- 


Construction 


$158,000 $2,065,000 $2, 223, 000 


662, 000 
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propriation of $387 million for invest- 
ment in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, The House had allowed $275 
million for this Bank. The committee 
recommends $50 million in paid-in capi- 
tal and $337 million in callable capital. 
The request for approximately $100 mil- 
lion for the special operations fund has 
been deferred for future consideration. 

As to this item, the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee had agreed to de- 
lete it but in view of the presentation 
made during the markup of the bill be- 
fore the full committee it was decided to 
add funds as appears in the report be- 
fore us. I understand that later in the 
debate my good friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire) intends to elaborate on 
this matter. For the World Bank, a sup- 
plemental budget estimate in the amount 
of $246,100,000 has been denied by the 
committee since the justification for this 
appropriation failed to meet the criteria 
for supplemental appropriations. 

Chapter V relates to housing and ur- 
ban development-space-science. The 
committee has recommended an addi- 
tional $25 million for homeownership as- 
sistance—section 235—and an additional 
$25 million for rental housing assist- 
ance—section 236. The committee was 
advised that there are large backlogs in 
both of these programs and that the au- 
thority should be made available im- 
mediately. 

In the Independent Offices and Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1971, $10 mil- 
lion was set aside for research and pro- 
gram management, for use at the Mis- 
sissippi Test Facility/Slidell Computer 
Complex and at other NASA facilities 
which can accommodate earth and en- 
vironmental studies. The committee has 
been advised that certain necessary proj- 
ects are required for their agencies to 
accomplish the objectives intended by 
the Congress in the provision which was 
included in the appropriation bill last 
year. Consequently, the committee has 
included language in the bill to remove 
any question regarding NASA’s authority 
to accomplish these projects with the 
funds already available in the research 
and program management appropria- 
tion—and because of the lateness in 
which this clarifying language is en- 
acted, the committee has also extended 
the time during which the funds may be 
obligated to September 30, 1971. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent that certain letters ad- 
dressed to me and the committee be 
printed in the Record in order to ex- 
plain this item in detail. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Estimated cost 


Equipment Total Project 


Modify north half of Building 1105 for En- 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1971. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This refers to recent 
discussions of the problem we haye en- 
countered in carrying out the intent of the 
provision in NASA's appropriation for “Re- 
search and Pr Management” of the 
Independent Offices and Department of Hous- 

and Urban Development Act, 1971 
(P.L. 91-556) providing that a “set aside” 
of $10 million of the amount appropriated 
to NASA under that head “shall be avail- 
able only for use at the Mississippi Test 
Facility/Slidell Computer Complex and at 
other NASA facilities which can accom- 
modate earth environmental studies to 
furnish, on a non-reimbursable basis, basic 
institutional and technical services to Fed- 
eral agencies, resident at the complexes, in 
pursuit of space and environmental mis- 
sions.” 

NASA is currently providing or preparing 
to provide basic institutional and technical 
services under this provision to a number 
of federal agencies which have already lo- 
cated activities at the Mississippi Test 
Facility or which plan to do so, as indicated 
in Enclosure 1, 

Detailed planning and review with the 
other agencies concerned, i.e., Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), 
United States Geological Survey (USGS), 
has shown that the basic institutional and 
technical services required to support the 
activities of these agencies include some 
equipment alteration and facility modifica- 
tion projects needed to re-configure and 
equip MTF facilities for the purposes for 
which they will now be used, and that some 
of these projects exceed the customary Umit 
on such projects when accomplished under 
the “Research and Program Management” 
appropriation. The heads of the other agen- 
cies and their scientists and engineers have 
advised NASA that these projects needed 
are required for their agencies to accom- 
plish the objectives intended by the reloca- 
tion of their activities to MTF. The projects 
involved are described in Enclosure 2. 

NASA is currently proceeding with detailed 
design and preparations for accomplishing 
these projects. However, since (1) there may 
be some question regarding NASA's author- 
ity to accomplish these projects with the 
funds provided in the FY 1971 “Research 
and Program Management” appropriation, 
and (2) it may not be possible to complete 
the obligation on funds for these projects by 
June 30, 1971, we are requesting that the 
Committee on Appropriations consider the 
enactment in a supplemental or other suit- 
able appropriation bill of a provision clari- 
fying the purposes for which the $10 million 
“set aside” is available and extending its 
availability beyond the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

We will be pleased to provide any further 
information you or the Committee may wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. Low, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Estimated cost 
Principal n 
Equipment 
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Construction 


$223,500 $469, 900 


vironmental Protection Agency labora- 


tones. 
Modify south section of Buildin: 
expand and establish scienti 


0 636, 000 
245, 000 907, 000 


tory capabili 
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Building 2101 into laboratory space- b 0 


175, 100 245, 800 


1105 to 
labora- 


34, 700 


2,707,600 4,512,400 


Key: USGS: U.S. Geological Survey. NOAA: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration EPA: Environmental Protection Agency. 
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LANGUAGE OF STENNIS-ELLENDER AMENDMENT 
TO NASA APPROPRIATION BILL: FISCAL 1971 


RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


1970 appropriation 
Authorization 


Committee recommendation... 678, 725,000 


The committee concurs with the House 
allowance of $678,725,000 for research and 
program management, which is $13,575,000 
below the budget estimate, $4,575,000 below 
the authorization, and $3,325,000 over the 
1970 appropriation. 

The committee recommends inserting in 
the bill the following: of which $10,000,000 
shall be available only for use at the Missis- 
sippi Test Facility/Slidell Computer Com- 
plez and at other NASA facilities which can 
accommodate earth environmental studies to 
furnish, on a nonreimbursable basis, basic 
institutional and technical services to Fed- 
eral agencies, resident at the complezes, in 
pursuit of space and environmental missions. 

A nonreimbursable basis is recommended 
for the first year of operation to expedite, in 
an efficient and economical manner, the 
movement of appropriate activities to the 
MTF/Slidell complex. After this initial ac- 
tivation period, the level of current and pro- 
jected support required by each resident 
agency will be more readily apparent and a 
reimbursable basis could then be more effi- 
ciently instituted if it were found to be in 
the best interests of all parties to do so. It is 
further intended that nothing in this lan- 
guage will in any way detract from NASA's 
existing authorities to provide services to 
Federal, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies and to nonprofit research and educa- 
tional institutions. 


NaTIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


The $10 million provided under this head 
in the Independent Offices and Housing and 
Urban Development Appropriation Act, 1971, 
for basic institutional and technical services 
for federal agencies resident at the Missis- 
sippi Test Facility/Slidell Computer Complex 
and other NASA facilities in pursuit of space 
and environmental missions shall be avail- 
able for equipment and alteration and modi- 
fication of eixsting buildings to whatever 
extent may be required to furnish such serv- 
ices, and for the construction of a flow basin 
and flood plain simulation facility; and shall 
remain available until September 30, 1971. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL OCEANIC ATMOSPHER- 
IC ADMINISTRATION, 
Rockville, Må., May 10, 1971. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I have been in- 
formed that the spending plan for NASA, 
involving the 10 million dollar set aside for 
the NASA Mississippi Test Facility, is under 
review at this time. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration is vitally interested in this 
matter. As you know, we have located the 
National Data Buoy Project at the Missis- 
sippi Test Facility. We plan to support the 
project by specialized instrumentation sup- 
port at MTF by the National Oceanic Instru- 
mentation Center. Accordingly, we have as- 
sisted NASA in planning an instrumentation 
capability at MTF. It is designated as Pro- 
ject 1314 ($2.223M) in the NASA spending 
plan. We currently expect to utilize ap- 
proximately 70 percent of Project 1314 for 
support of the National Data Buoy Project. 
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I am also interested in the general sup- 

port structure at the MTF. It is our plan to 
develop our Environmental Field Experiment 
Engineering Test and Integration Center 
(EPTIC) capability at MTF. This action will 
be related to such major national and in- 
ternational field projects as the International 
Field Year of the Great Lakes (IFYGL) and 
the Global Atlantic Tropical Experiment 
(GATE), the latter now being organized 
under the World Weather Program. Our 
purpose is to utilize the support facilities 
and capabilities which are planned for the 
MTF. 
It is my understanding that funds are in- 
cluded for the planned move of a major 
weather radar from its present location to 
the MTF. This move is necessary due to block- 
ing effects of new buildings at its present lo- 
cation. This radar is a vital part of the storm 
and hurricane warning network. 

Accordingly, I am concerned that our 
planned use of the MTF be continued along 
these lines. I will appreciate your assistance 
on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT M. WHITE, 
Administrator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1971. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: It is my under- 
standing that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has asked for clarifi- 
cation of legislative language which controls 
expenditures of funds provided to the Mis- 
sissippi Test Facility for servicing certain 
resource investigations of other Federal 
agencies, 

Uncertainty regarding limitations of the 
language thus far has prevented work on 
special flow channel and flood plain research 
facilities of vital importance to the hydro- 
logic studies of the U.S. Geological Survey 
and the Department of the Interior. 

I support the request for resolution of the 
questions involved. 

Sincerely yours, 


Acting Director. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1971. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Works Appropriations 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is restrained by limitations 
within the RP&M Account for facility altera- 
tions and modifications to properly use the 
funds appropriated to provide and maintain 
facilities and support services to the outside 
agencies scheduled to locate at the Missis- 
sippi Test Facilities. 

We have participated in the development 
of the interagency plan for the MTF and 
planned to relocate some Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency activities there. 

It is hoped that the problem of the limi- 
tations within the RP&M Account can be 
resolved so that the EPA and other agencies 
involved may implement the plan. 

EPA activities to be relocated include the 
Lower Mississippi Field Station of the Water 
Quality Office now located in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. The existing facility is a former 
World War II barracks building. This two- 
story wood-frame is operationally inade- 
quate. 

Two pesticides activities currently located 
at Gulfport, Mississippi, are scheduled to be 
housed at MTF. Both are located in quonset- 
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type structures which are inadequate in the 
amount and type of space needed for our 
laboratory operations. 

The availability of facilities at MTF pre- 
sent a unique opportunity to correct known 
facility deficiencies in ongoing EPA pro- 
grams in the geographic area. In addition, 
their collocation will permit closer program 
coordination between these EPA activities. 
The use of MTF by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, the Environmental Sciences Services Ad- 
ministration and the National Maritime 
Fisheries of NOAA and the US. Coast Guard 
should also permit a beneficial interchange 
between EPA and these related programs. 

EPA facility staff and program officials 
have been and will continue to work closely 
with the MTF personnel to assure that pro- 
gram requirements for alterations and re- 
lated laboratory equipment will fully meet 
but not exceed our known needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS, 
Administrator. 
ACTIVITIES oF OTHER AGENCIES CURRENTLY 

LOCATED OR PLANNED To BE LOCATED AT THE 

Mississippi Test Faciurry (MTF) 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY (EPA) 

Water Quality Field Laboratory. 

National Pesticide Monitoring Laboratory. 

Pesticide Chemical Regulation Laboratory. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION (NOAA) 


National Marine Fisheries Remote Sensing 
Project. 

National Data Buoy Project (NDBP). 

National Weather Service Project, 

National Oceanic Instrumentation Center 
Project (to support the NDBP). 

Mississippi River Flood Project Center. 

Weather Radar. 

Augmentation of Remote Sensing and 
NOIC Activities. 

National Weather Service Technical Train- 
ing Center. 

Environmental Field Experiment Engi- 
neering Test and Integration Center. 


U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (U.S.G.5.)— 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR (DOI) 


Water Resources Division Hydraulic Re- 
search Project. 

Earth Resources Observation Liaison Office. 

Modification and Equipment for Building 
1105 for Environmental Protection Agency 
(Projects 1309, 1312, and 1316, respectively). 

Pesticide Monitoring Laboratory (North- 
west Portion), $181.900. 

This subproject permits relation of this 
national laboratory which conducts pesti- 
cides analysis with major attention given to 
their ecological effects. This laboratory has 
the responsibility to analyze samples re- 
ceived from all 50 states to determine trace 
amounts of pesticides in soils, agricultural 
crops, and wildlife. 

Pesticide Chemical Regulation Laboratory 
(East Central Portion), $111,000. 

This subproject provides for the relocation 
of this laboratory which conducts chemical 
analysis of commercially available pesticide 
products for the purpose of regulating per- 
formance against standards. 

Water Quality Field Laboratory (East Cen- 
tral Portion) , $173,000. 

This subproject provides for the relocation 
of this lower Mississippi Field activity of the 
Water Quality Office of EPA, This laboratory 
conducts studies related to the collection 
and analysis of various samples to determine 
the type and quantity of pollutants in the 
Lower Mississippi such as trace metals, bac- 
teria, oil, and hazardous materials. 

Total Modification and Equipment for 
Building 1105 (EPA) , $465,900. 

Modification of Northwest Portion Build- 
ing 2204 for Hydraulics Laboratory (USGS) 
(Project 1318), $907,000. 
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This project will provide laboratory sup- 
port for hydraulic research primarily for the 
use of USGS in developing and calibrating 
flow and instrumentation equipment used 
in water resources investigations, studying 
the mechanics of flow, determining the dis- 
persion of effluents in estuaries, and pro- 
vide verification instrumentation in remote 
sensing. 

Modification and equipment of East and 
West Wings of Building 8100 for Environ- 
mental Instrumentation Activities (Project 
1314), $2,223,000. 

This project is planned to supplement 
available instrumentation capability at MTF 
to provide a marine, hydrological, and in- 
strumentation calibration testing, and evalu- 
ation capability, primarily for NOAA's use in 
support of the National Data Buoy Project 
(NOAA) already located at MTP. 

Flow Basin and Flood Plain Simulation 
Facility (Project 1319), $636,000. 

This project is planned primarily for the 
use of the USGS in support of the USGS 
hydraulic research program and would pro- 
vide a capability for research and investi- 
gation in the study of the mechanics of flow 
through channels and over flood plain areas 
in a natural but controlled environment. 


Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, for 
the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, chapter VI, the committee 
has recommended an appropriation of 
$750,000 for design and construction of 
a special purpose building to house the 
solid state physics facility to be relocated 
from the National Bureau of Standards 
site of the Reston, Va., area. This is 
the amount of the budget estimate, sub- 
mitted to the Senate in Senate Docu- 
ment 92-13, and, hence, was not consid- 
ered by the House. 

With respect to the helium fund, 
Bureau of Mines, the committee rec- 
ommends concurrence with the House 
allowance of $15,077,000 to pay for he- 
lium delivered to the Federal Govern- 
ment under four purchase. contracts. 
This amount includes funds to meet 
interest costs to March 28, 1971, the date 
on which the United States declared the 
contracts terminated. Further details are 
described in the committee report. 

Under the Forest Service, the commit- 
tee has recommended concurrence with 
the House allowance of $70 million for 
forest protection and utilization, to repay 
the costs of emergency firefighting on 
national forest lands already incurred 
and those anticipated during the remain- 
der of the fiscal year. 

For chapter VII, under the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the committee has con- 
curred with the House and recommends 
an appropriation: of: $100: million for 
manpower training activities: This is 
$35,700,000 over the amount recom- 
mended in the budget estimate; $87,200,- 
000 of this sum is for additional summer 
jobs through the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and $12,800,000 is for summer 
recreation programs for boys and girls 
8 to 13 years of age. I am hopeful that 
the Senate will agree with the commit- 
tee in this recommendation and not in- 
crease it since it is already a large sum 
over the amount requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

Under the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, the committee rec- 
ommends several amendments. Complete 
details with respect to the recommenda- 
tions begin on page 34 of the report. A 
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supplemental appropriation of $20 mil- 
lion is recommended to implement the 
Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment, and: Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970; an additional 
$10 million is recommended for maternal 
and child health; and an additional $10 
million for regional medical programs. 
The committee recommends concurrence 
with the House of Representatives foran 
additional. appropriation of $100 million 
for the National Cancer Institute, and 
$1,047,587,000 for grants to States for 
public assistance. 

For the legislative branch, chapter 
VIII, the total amount recommended by 
the committee under both titles of the 
bill, including increased pay cests, is 
$23,899,117, which is $2,100,500. below the 
budget estimates of $25,999,617, and 
$4,041,428 over the bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives. The increase is 
due solely to the insertion by the commit- 
tee of those Senate items which were not 
considered by the House under long- 
standing practice. Of the total amount 
for the Senate, $4,386,928 represents the 
mandatory increased pay costs. 

Under joint items, the committee has 
stricken from the bill the sum of $500,000, 
allowed by the House, for the proposed 
2-year study by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to develop comprehensive and fac- 
tual information concerning welfare pro- 
grams and needs in the United States. It 
was the view of the committee that this 
new program should be deferred, without 
prejudice, for consideration in the regu- 
lar annual appropriation bill, which is 
expected to be enacted before the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

Of importance to call to the attention 
of the Senate is the recommendation of 
the committee to insert language in the 
bill, authorizing the payment of compen- 
sation—in lieu of compensatory time 
off—for each officer or member of the 
Capitol Police performing duty in addi- 
tion to his regularly scheduled tour of 
duty during the period between March 1, 
1971, and June 30, 1971, when emergency 
conditions have been determined to exist. 
This overtime pay will be at a rate equal 
to the individual’s hourly rate of compen- 
sation. The costs for the Senate are esti- 
mated at $258,000 and for the House of 
Representatives at $342,000, to be ab- 
sorbed from available funds. I think the 
Senate will agree that this recognition of 
the commendable work of the Capitol 
Police, and the many hours of overtime 
already contributed, is warranted. 

I also want to call attention to the 
recommendation of $200,000, under Cap- 
itol buildings and grounds, for the repair 
and restoration of the damaged areas in 
the Capitol resulting from the explosion 
which occurred on March 1. The com- 
mittee was informed that the work is 
underway. and that it is now estimated 
that another 2 months will be required 
for the structural repairs; Details of the 
damage and the estimated cost of the 
repairs are available in the printed hear- 
ings. 

Under chapter IX, public works, the 
committee recommends concurrence 
with the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in ‘providing $3 million for the 
upper Colorado River storage project, 
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and $200,000 for the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Under chapter X, Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary, the House recommended appro- 
priations in the amount of $122,320,000. 
The committee recommends that this 
sum. be reduced: by $130,000, for a total 
Senate recommendation of $122,190,000. 
The sum recommended by the commit- 
tee includes $64 million for the. Small. 
Business. Administration, and $49 mil- 
lion for the law enforcement assistance 
program. 

Mr. President, we now come to the 
most controversial chapter in the bill, 
Department of Transportation, chapter 
XI. On the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 12, 1971, an appro- 
priation of $85,330,000 was approved 
for the development of the civil super- 
sonic aircraft, including the construction 
of two prototype aircraft of the same 
design, The administraton in House 
Document 92-82 had recommended an 
appropriation of $97,300,000 for termina- 
tion costs in connection with the SST in 
view of the action by the Congress 6 weeks 
agoin terminating the project. The desire 
of the House of Representatives, appar- 
ently, is to revive the project. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an urgent supplemental ap- 
propriation bill and there is no way, in 
my opinion, to revive this project in this 
bill. The cost of reviving the program at 
this time is unknown. There are various 
estimates, and if it is to be revived, it 
should be done in connection with the 
regular Department of Transportation 
appropriation bill, which will be consid- 
ered by the Congress in the near future. 

As chairman of the committee, I did 
my best to have the full committee de- 
lete the House provision, which is de- 
signed ‘to revive the SST. I am sorry to 
say that I got an adverse vote. I do hope 
the Senate, at the proper time, will vote 
to strike from the bill the provision in- 
corporated in the bill by the House. 

As I have stated heretofore, the sup- 
plemental bill must be enacted by Con- 
gress at an early date. Thousands of em- 
ployees are now awaiting their pay in- 
creases which were given to them last 
January, and some last year. Important 
emergency programs need funds. I think 
it is incumbent on us to have the bill 
enacted as soon as possible. If we engage 
in another long debate in respect to SST, 
there is no telling how long it will be 
before we pass the supplemental] bill. So 
my recommendation is that the entire 
subject matter with respect to the SST 
be deferred until the regular transporta- 
tion bill is considered by the subcommit- 
tee. It is my recommendation that that 
be done. 

I am very hopeful that, during the 
course of the debate, we will be able to 
indicate to the Senate the necessity 
of doing that, instead of engaging in an- 
other long talk on the SST, which has 
been defeated twice on the Senate floor. 

I may say that I voted for the SST, but 
I shall not vote to: retain this language in 
the bill. 

It strikes me that the House voted for 
this proposal more or less in the dark. 
They had no evidence to indicate what 
this new contract would cost. It will be 
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recalled that the original contract, as of 
March 31 of this year, amounted to $1,- 
342,000,000, and it was supposed that 
the program could be completed for that 
sum, There was quite a lot of money 
added by various corporations interested 
in this program, particularly the Boeing 
Co., and several airplane companies put 
up funds aggregating some $59 million. 

It was hoped that the two prototypes 
could be constructed for this $1,342,000,- 
000, but I am informed since the. can- 
cellation of the program that if the 
contract is renegotiated, it will undoubt- 
edly cost, as I. understand, from $500 
million to as much as $1 billion more 
than. the amount provided for the first 
contract. 

Mr. President, should the cost of the 
SST increase in those dimensions, I think 
the Senate ought to know it and I think 
the House of Representatives ought to 
know it before a final vote is taken on 
this proposal. I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that if the amount of the new contract, if 
one is entered into, is increased as much 
as $50 million to $100 million, the Senator 
from Louisiana is going to be against 
the SST from now on. 

Under chapter XII, Treasury, Post Of- 
fice, and General Government, the 
largest single recommendation of the 
committee is the appropriation of $337,- 
841,000 for payment to the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. In addi- 
tion, the committee has included $600,- 
000 for the Commission on Government 
Procurement, which was a submission to 
the Senate in S. Doc. 92-13, and, there- 
fore, was not considered by the House. 

Mr. President, that completes my ex- 


planation of the bill. I will be glad to 
answer any questions any Members may 
have. In addition, the subcommittee 
chairmen are available to go into detail 
Sn respect to any of the items in the 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I share the concern of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that this supplemental bill be 
passed at the earliest possible time. A 
continuing resolution would not take care 
of the many important problems which 
this supplemental bill would solve—for 
example, money for the Farmer’s Home 
Administration to meet emergency needs 
in drought-stricken areas, and forsum- 
mer jobs for young people in the cities. 

There are many other items such as 
that. At no time in my memory has a 
supplemental bill been given more care- 
ful scrutiny than was this bill, at ‘the 
insistence of the distinguished. chair- 
man, the Senator from Louisiana. We 
have 13 subcommittees, and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittees on appropria- 
tions are the Senators who are most 
knowledgeable on the various items with 
which they deal. Twelve subcommittees 
held hearings on the various items in this 
bill, and the bill was approved by a large 
majority as to all of the items. 

There are some controversial matters, 
One would be additional loan°guarantee 
money for the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Another, of course, is the 
SST. I do not know why there should 
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be a long discussion on that. Most of the 
arguments on the SST are the same as 
they have been for the last year or more, 
though there are two new developments. 

The President of France, Mr. Pompi- 
dou, did ride on their new Concorde re- 
cently, and said that the French Govern- 
ment would see it through financially to 
construction. Another new development, 
of course, since the SST was defeated a 
while back, is that the Boeing Co. has 
stated they would need more money to 
reinstate the contract. But whether or 
not that is true, it should not hold up 
this appropriation bill. If the money 
were appropriated, then the Department 
of Transportation would probably have 
to consider a new contract with Boeing, 
and if they came up with the need for 
much more money, then Congress would 
still have an opportunity to disapprove 
of that contract. 

The original contract for the SST was 
entered into with Boeing back during the 
Kennedy administration, and money for 
it has been appropriated year after year 
since that time. We had reached a point 
where not much money was required to 
complete this contract of $1.3 billion for 
building the two prototypes. And, Mr. 
President, I think history, in the not-too- 
distant future, maybe in the next 2 or 
3 years, will prove that the Congress of 
the United States made a serious mis- 
take in discontinuing our SST. Certainly 
the Russian SST is going to go into com- 
mercial service next year, and there is 
nothing to stop the French and British 
Concorde from going into production. 
Our airlines will be buying them. They 
will have no other choice, because this 
is the plane of the future. 

So, Mr. President, I support not only 
the SST provision, but all the other pro- 
visions of the pending bill, and this is 
& bit unusual for me. There are often 
items in these bills that I have grave 
doubts about. There are a few in this 
measure where the committee went 
farther than I would like to have had 
them go. But I believe we can easily re- 
solve such questions in conference. 

I again support the distinguished 
chairman in asking for speedy action on 
this measure. I believe it would be far 
better than to pass a continuing resolu- 
tion. The continuing resolution would 
take care of some of our present emer- 
gency problems, but not all of them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota has mentioned some 
of the items that the continuing resdlu- 
tion would not take care of. 

The House of Representatives has very 
seldom followed the procedure that it fol- 
lowed in this case. Following the enact- 
ment of this measure, the House passed, 
within the next few minutes, a resoltition 


to continue certain appropriations con- ! 


tained in the bill that they had passed 
only moments before. I presume that the 
House anticipated that the Boeing con- 
tract on the SST would cause Senate 
debate, and therefore sought to allow 
for that by enacting this continuing reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, last week I asked Mr. 
Scott, the clerk of our committee, to out- 
line for us what the continuing resolu- 
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tion would cover and what it would not. 
In response to that request, a memoran- 
dum has been prepared which states the 
amounts that would be covered, primarily 
salaries and some programs, but in the 
following paragraph are listed a number 
of large items that would have to remain 
dormant until the supplemental bill is 
enacted. 

That is why, Mr. President—and I am 
glad that my good friend from North 
Dakota has joined in this request—I urge 
that we enact the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill as soon as possible, so 
that important items such as funds for 
the Farmers ‘Home Administration 
Emergency Credit Revolving Fund and 
Small Business Administration will be 
available, so that the Environmental 
Protection Agency will receive its money, 
so that the Inter-American Development 
Bank will receive its funds, which I un- 
derstand is very urgent; that the Mari- 
time Administration, operating differen- 
tial subsidies will receive its funds; and 
that Federal aid-highways will receive 
its funds. 

If this supplemental bill is delayed, all 
the items appearing at the bottom of 
page 1 of this memorandum and on pages 
2 and 3 will be deferred. 

If the Senate will look into this, I am 
sure that it will not agree to delay final 
passage of the supplemental bill. 

As I said earlier, I do not think it 
would be wise to enact the continuing 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution 
633, as well as a memorandum to me 
from Mr. Scott, the clerk of the commit- 
tee, indicating what the effect of this 
resolution would be on all the moneys 
we are now seeking to appropriate. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and the memorandum were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 633 
Joint resolution making further continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1971, and 
for other purposes 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there are hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and out of 
applicable corporate or other revenues, re- 
ceipts, and funds for the several depart- 
ments, agencies, corporations, and other or- 
ganizational units of the Government such 
amounts as (1) may be necessary to cover 
salaries, compénsation, and pay (including 
pensions and retired pay) or for other pro- 
grams and activities (Including the food 
stamp program, fees and expenses of wit- 
nesses, and other programs) apportioned on 
a deficiency basis under authority of the 
Anti-Deficiency Act (31 U.S.C. 665(e)), and 
for which provision would be made in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1971, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and (2) may be necessary for the activ- 
ities for which disbursements are made by 
the Secretary of the Senate, and by the 
Architect of the Capitol for Senate items, to 
the extent and in the manner which would 
be provided for in the supplemental esti- 
mates therefor submitted to the first ses- 
sion of the Ninety-second Congress (House 
Document Numbered 92-73). 

Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided in 
clause (2) of section 1 of this joint resolu- 
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tion, appropriations made by this joint reso- 
lution shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided by the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1971, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and all expenditures made pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion whenever such Act is enacted into law. 


MEMORANDUM 


HJ. Res. 633, the Continuing Resolution 
for the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, 1971, provides obligational authority 
for increased pay costs for all agencies and 
departments itemized in the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Bill. 

In addition, it proves authority for those 


Deficiency Act. The following such programs 
in the bill would have authority under the 
Continuing Resolution: 


Consumer and Marketing 


Grants to States for Public 
Assistance 


General Accounting Office... 

Fees and Expenses of Wit- 
nesses 

Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion 

Support of U.S. Prisoners... 

Coast Guard, Retired Pay... 


The following programs in the Second 
Supplemental bill, as reported to the Sen- 
ate, would have no authority under the 
Continuing Resolution at this time: 


Cooperative State Research... $1,025,000 

Dairy and Beekeeper Indemnity 
programs 

Farmers Home Administration, 
Emergency Credit Revolving 
Fund 

Environmental Protection 
Agency 

National Commission on Ma- 
terials Policy. 

District of Columbia 

Inter-American Development 
Bank 387, 000, 000 

Home Ownership and Rental 
Housing (sec. 235 and sec. 
236) 

NASA-Slidell Computer Com- 
plex 

Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 

Veterans Administration—Medi- 


3, 500, 000 


65, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 


50, 000 
56, 384, 000 


Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 
Geological Survey 


Council on Indian Opportunity. 
Manpower Training, Neighbor- 


Labor-Management Services Ad- 
ministration 

Occupational Safety and Health 

Environmental Health Service. 

Mental Health 
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Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning 

Maternal and Child Health... 

Regional Medical Programs-_---_ 

National Cancer Institute (Pres- 
ident’s new program) 

National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Develop- 


$3, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
1, 700, 000 


5, 700, 000 


700, 000 
3, 357, 559 
3, 000, 000 

200, 000 
1, 366, 000 


National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf 


State Department items 
Justice Department items (in- 
cluding Law Enforcement 
49, 590, 000 
2, 260, 000 
Maritime Administration, Op- 
erating-Differential Subsidies_ 
Commissions in State-Justice- 
Related 


80, 000, 000 


150, 000 


U.S. International Aeronautical 
Exposition 

Highway Beautification 

Federal-Aid Highways 

Darien Gap Highway. 

Railroad Research 

Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, Office of Administrator_ 

Urban Mass Transportation 
Pund 


Aviation Advisory Commission. 
Treasury-Post Office-General 

Government chapter 
Claims and Judgments 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from Wisconsin 
as he may require. 

WHY THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION RE- 

QUESTED FOR THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 

MENT BANK SHOULD BE POSTPONED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President the 
administration has requested that a sup- 
plemental appropriation be granted the 
Inter-American Development Bank— 
IDB—consisting of $50 million of ordi- 
nary paid-in capital and $337 million of 
callable capital. At this time no addition- 
al resources are requested for the Bank’s 
Fund for Special Operations. The admin- 
istration desires these additional funds 
in a supplemental appropriation—that is, 
on an emergency basis—despite their 
own admission that none of these re- 
sources are needed to continue the 
Bank’s operations this year and only $15 
million will be spent in fiscal year 1972. 
The funds we are now being asked to 
appropriate represent the U.S. share 
of an increase in the ordinary capital 
resources of the IDB totaling $2 bil- 
lion. Contributions to the Fund for 
Special Operations, the Bank’s soft loan 
window, are also slated to be increased 
by an aggregate amount of $1.5 billion, 
but the administration has withdrawn its 
request for any immediate U.S. donation 
to. this fund. 
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Mr. President, the reason I raise these 
points is that, by acting in this bill in 
the amount that the administration has 
requested and the commitee has ap- 
proved, we will be commiting ourselves— 
at least, we will be taking the first step, 
the first appropriation, that has been 
taken by this body in a $3.5 billion over- 
all commitment. So I think we should 
do so with care. 

COMMITTEE OVERSIGHT 


When the full Senate Appropriations 
Committee met last week to consider 
this request for supplemental funds, I 
opposed the administration’s request 
and suggested that the matter be de- 
ferred until we consider the regular fis- 
cal 1972 appropriation requested for the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
Hearings on the 1972 appropriation are 
scheduled to begin in less than a month, 
on June 7. I contended that the IDB had 
no emergency need for these funds, that 
Hearings had never been held by the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee on 
this 3-year commitment of an additional 
$3.5 billion in resources for the IDB, and 
that to postpone the U.S. contribution 
would cause no serious international 
repercussions. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the Ap- 
propriations Committee had never held 
hearings on this first step of providing 
$3.5 billion for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank; yet, we are going ahead 
with it. 

Nevertheless, the full committee ap- 
proved the amounts because—it seems— 
they were not properly informed on the 
latter two of these three points. 

First, my colleague, the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the chairman 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
until I assumed this duty at the begin- 
ning of this year, insisted vigorously that 
the subcommittee had held hearings on 
the projected expansion in the level of 
activities for the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank and had in principle ap- 
proved the $3.5 billion increase in IDB 
resources. Having so recently assumed 
the chairmanship of this subcommittee, 
I assumed that I was mistaken and de- 
ferred to Senator McGee. Senator Mc- 
GEE, who we all know is diligent and 
conscientious as well as candid, subse- 
quently checked the record and discov- 
ered that the subcommittee under his 
chairmanship indeed had not conducted 
hearings on the issue of the $3.5 billion 
increase in IDB resources. 

Second, it is contended that if the 
United States does not make its initial 
contribution to the projected increase 
in IDB resources before the end of this 
fiscal year, then the entire package will 
have to be renegotiated among all mem- 
bers of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. Any such contention is without se- 
rious merit. A suggested increase in capi- 
tal resources will become binding upon 
all members of the IDB when a specific 
percentage of that increase has actually 
been paid in. It is true that delay on the 
part of the United States will postpone 
the effective date of the planned increase 
in capital resources. But this postpone- 
ment is the only unavoidable impact; 
unless other IDB members desire to re- 
duce their commitments. 
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The increased round of contributions 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank by the United States—$823,520,- 
000—the only nonborrowing member, 
was authorized on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 30, 1970. On Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, by a final vote of 254,914 to 
0, the resolution of the Bank’s Board of 
Governors to increase the capital stock 
of the Bank by $2 billion was agreed to. 
These circumstances do not indicate 
that these negotiations, which were ini- 
tiated at the Board of Governors’ annual 
meeting at Puente del Este 8 months 
previous, were as strenuous or difficult as 
some would have us believe. 

If these funds are not appropriated in 
whole or in part, is there any reason to 
believe that future negotiations—if, in 
fact, renegotiation is absolutely neces- 
sary—will be more difficult? 

Apparently, on the basis of these two 
arguments—especially Senator McGerer’s 
contention that hearings had already 
been held—the full committee reported 
the bill to the floor, including the re- 
quested supplemental appropriation for 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Given the benefit of accurate informa- 
tion, the Appropriations Committee, I 
believe, might well have voted differently. 


ADMINISTRATION PRESSURE 


The evident strategy of the adminis- 
tration is to push through this initial 
increment of the $3.5 billion expansion in 
resources for the IDB in a supplemental 
appropriation and so embarrass Congress 
into foregoing any subsequent thorough 
appraisal of this massive initiative. That 


is why I am speaking today. I desire to 
state for the record that whether or not 
this supplemental request is approved by 
the Senate, I intend to conduct a search- 
ing review of the activities and policies of 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
when the hearings for the regular fiscal 
1972 appropriation begin on the seventh 
of next month. Especially in the absence 
of any comprehensive Senate appropria- 
tions hearings on the requested expan- 
sion of IDB resources, it is essential that 
no action the Senate takes on the supple- 
mental request now before it be inter- 
preted as a commitment to provide the 
full U.S. contribution. 

The administration offers a variety of 
excuses for insisting upon passage of a 
supplemental appropriation at this time. 
Their spokesmen say that to delay the 
U.S. contribution once the authoriza- 
tion process has been completed will 
embarrass us in the eyes of our Latin 
partners. What are the appropriations 
committees then supposed to do? Should 
we abrogate all responsibility and in- 
variably fund each and every program 
to the full extent of authorizations? I 
hardly think so. And I refuse to believe 
that our Latin partners in the IDB, after 
a decade of joinly financing develop- 
ment projects, are so naive as to think 
that U.S. contributions are assured be- 
fore the funds have been appropriated. 

The administration contends that de- 
laying funding until the regular fiscal 
1972 appropriation can be considered 
runs too great a risk. They say that the 
IDB will run short. of funds at the end 
of this year. This is a dubious contention, 
in any case, as I shall explain, since no 
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serious shortage of funds confronts the 
Inter-American Development Bank in 
the foreseeable future. But, under any 
circumstances, the regular 1972 appro- 
priation should be passed well before 
the end of this year. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee’s hearing will begin 
on the seventh of next month. In 
any case, chief responsibility for any 
delay to date must be attributed to the 
administration itself, because until after 
the President sent us his foreign aid 
message a few weeks ago, the authoriz- 
ing committees were unable even to hold 
hearings on a fiscal year 1972 request for 
the various foreign aid programs. In 
other words the regular 1972 bill was 
held up by the administration’s long de- 
lay in submitting its new aid program. 
If there is any delay at all, the fault lies 
with the administration, not with us. 


NO EMERGENCY 


In his prepared testimony before the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee last 
month, Henry J. Costanzo, U.S. Execu- 
tive Director to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank said: 

Projected loan operations by the Bank 
during calendar 1971 will exhaust presently 
available lendable resources, both with re- 
spect to the Ordinary Capital and the Fund 
for Special Operations. Thus, without new 
resources the Bank would enter into fiscal 
calendar—not fiscal—1972 facing the neces- 
sity of drastic cutbacks in new loan 
authorizations. 


This means there is another 6 months 
before they need funds—adequate time 
for us to act on the regular appropria- 
tion. Meanwhile, there are huge liquid 
funds available to them. On December 
31, 1970, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank had in its ordinary capital ac- 
count $667 million—in other words two- 
thirds of $1 billion in cash and other liq- 
uid assets, primarily in Treasury bills and 
time deposits. In 1969, the Bank made 
loan disbursements from its ordinary 
capital resources of $139 million; in 1970 
corresponding disbursements grew to 
$151 million. Thus, even allowing for a 
33-percent increase in the rate of an- 
nual disbursements to $200 million an- 
nually, the IDB at the beginning of this 
year had existing liquid assets sufficient 
to continue meeting its obligations for 
over 31⁄2 years. Given this extraordinarily 
strong liquidity position less than 6 
months ago, we can be assured—assum- 
ing continued responsible behavior on 
the part of its officers—that the posi- 
tion of the Bank has not deteriorated to 
the point of confronting a financial cri- 
sis today. 

The management of the IDB seems to 
follow an extremely conservative set of 
guidelines in managing the assets of the 
Bank—so conservative as perhaps to im- 
pair quite substantially the effectiveness 
of that institution. These financial man- 
agers attempt to maintain liquid assets 
on hand at least equal to the disbursed 
portion of loan commitments undertak- 
en. At the end of last year, the Bank 
had $1.2 billion of loans outstanding, of 
which $582 million remained to be dis- 
bursed. Thus, these pending obligations 
were significantly less than the Bank’s 
$667 million of liquid assets. In the early 
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history of the Bank since its inception in 
1960, it has disbursed only about $900 
million of ordinary capital. 

Note the statement by Mr. Costanzo 
that I just quoted refers only to the pros- 
pective inability in calendar 1972 to make 
“new loan authorizations.” This inabil- 
ity is an illusion mirroring self-imposed 
restraints. Apparently the Bank’s capac- 
ity to assume new loan commitments 
would be limited only by a rise in undis- 
bursed balances above projected liquid 
assets. But the World Bank, another 
multilaterai lending institution has, in 
recent years, managed to function with 
a ratio of liquid assets to undisbursed 
loans of only about 50 percent, instead 
of 100 percent or better. A recent study 
by the World Bank—IBRD— indicated 
that its officers plan to maintain a liquid- 
ity ratio of approximately 50 percent in 
the future. 

The same IBRD study, completed this 
spring, indicates that there had been no 
formal review of that institution’s liquid- 
ity policy since fiscal 1952. I suspect that 
no similar evaluation of Inter-American 
Bank liquidity practices has been con- 
ducted in recent years. In fact, on April 
21 last, I wrote to Mr. John R. Petty, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, asking 
him to explain why the IDB has not been 
able to equal the World Bank in the effi- 
ciency with which the latter institution 
utilizes its resources. I have not yet re- 
ceived an answer from Mr. Petty, per- 
haps because no satisfactory answer can 
be readily formulated. 

By their apparent insistence to main- 
tain a ratio of liquid assets to undis- 
bursed loans of at least 100 percent, the 
Officials of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank have needlessly impaired the 
utility of their institution and have in- 
curred excessive interest costs. They have 
been borrowing long term by issuing 
bonds and then maintaining large bal- 
ances of Treasury bills or time deposits, 
both of which pay !ower rates. The offi- 
cials of the World Bank departed from 
the maintenance of 100 percent liquidity 
after that institution had been in exist- 
ence for 6 years. The IDB has been op- 
erational for a decade and should like- 
wise be adopting more efficient practices 
of asset management. If it did so, the im- 
mediate crisis that Mr. Costanzo pro- 
jects would evaporate. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the liquidity practices of the 
Inter-American Development Bank will 
be one of the first subjects the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions will investigate in its regular hear- 
ings next month. 

OTHER PRACTICES OF THE IDB TO BE 
QUESTIONED 


Since its inception 32 percent of the 
ordinary capital loans approved by the 
Inter-American Development Bank have 
been for investments in the industrial 
and mining sectors of Latin American 
economies, 24 percent for electric power 
generation and transmission, and 17 per- 
cent in the transportation sector. That 
is a total of 73 percent of the loans from 
ordinary capital which have gone for 
huge infrastructure projects. Only 8 per- 
cent of the loans have been channeled 
into agriculture, and none have gone into 
either education or housing. Admittedly, 
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the last three categories are the special 
responsibility of the Fund for Special 
Operations, and loans from the fund for 
these purposes have been proportionally 
higher. What I am suggesting, however, 
is that we ought to examine in detail 
whether a larger proportion of U.S. con- 
tributions to the IDB ought to go to the 
Fund for Special Operations. But the 
supplemental appropriation being 
pushed through today is now being 
pressed before we have had time to really 
examine that important issue. 

As I pointed out, the Appropriations 
Committee was inaccurately informed. 
The fact is, no hearings have been held 
on this massive $3.5 billion of commit- 
ments which the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is just beginning to fund in the 
supplemental bill. The Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee) admitted to me, 
after the committee met, that he had 
been misinformed by a staff member. 

WHAT ABOUT THE SPREAD? 


The Inter-American Development Bank 
makes ordinary capital loans to Latin 
American governments or their agencies 
at 8 percent. Loans from the special fund 
are at 3 to 4 percent. These agencies in 
turn pay out the funds to the ultimate 
borrower and charge 12 or 13 percent. 
There are cases where the charge is 
higher—up to 18 percent. The standard 
explanation for the existence of this per- 
centage point spread—from 4 to 8 per- 
cent in most cases—is that a differential 
of this size is required to supervise the 
utilization of the funds and to insure the 
local government against exchange risks, 
which it assumes. But what if the local 
currency does not depreciate as much in 
terms of the dollar as anticipated? What 
do local governments do with the earn- 
ings from the 4 or 8 percentage point 
spread? Has this differential in effect 
become a revenue-raising technique for 
borrowing governments? Is the differen- 
tial maintained at this level to help bol- 
ster the revenues of governments that 
frequently experience difficulty collect- 
ing taxes? That is an important question. 
It should be answered before we appro- 
priate. And it can be answered if we wait 
until the regular bill to do so. 

The former president of the Inter- 
American Development Bank asserted 
that the Bank was not a reformer and 
had to conform in its lending practices to 
political realities in the various recipient 
countries, Some acceptance of existing 
political conditions is undoubtedly neces- 
sary, and I do not wish to quibble about 
matters of degree. But we should also 
recognize that when each and every loan 
must be approved by the current regime 
in the recipient’s country, there exists 
tremendous potential for mischief. Per- 
haps the most important responsibility of 
any multilateral lending institution as- 
sisting economic development is to help 
change the existing distribution of in- 
come, As we have discovered from our 
modest attempts in this country, it is 
tremendously difficult to alter income 
distributions and any attempt to do so is 
likely to confront powerful political vest- 
ed interests. I am skeptical whether the 
Inter-American Development Bank is 
employing its resources as effectively as 
it might to help distribute income more 
equitably throughout Latin America and 
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to help eliminate the gulf between the 
wealthy and the impoverished. 

We shouid not become overly intimi- 
dated by the knowledge that the IDB is 
characterized as a performer of good 
works, which it is designed to be. But, 
given the huge liquid balances now draw- 
ing interest, the spread between the orig- 
inal loan rate and what ultimate users 
pay, and the huge emphasis on big proj- 
ects, the IDB may not be quite the chari- 
table organization it is often thought to 
be. While the institution may be said to 
be dedicated to easing the plight of the 
poor and to eventually eliminating pov- 
erty, there is no reason to assume that 
the institution—in the case the Inter- 
American Development Bank—cannot 
perform more efficiently and use its 
available resources more effectively to 
accomplish its designated objectives. 
Like other bureaucracies, the IDB has a 
limited capacity for self-improvement 
through internal criticism. Much, prob- 
ably most, of the drive for improvement 
must come from without. I firmly believe 
that the financial management practices 
of the IDB can be strengthened through 
a reduction in the ratio of liquid assets 
to undisbursed loans. In addition, I have 
raised a number of other questions that, 
while not necessarily implying misman- 
agement or poor policy formulation, bear 
serious investigation. The Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations will examine all 
of these issues during the course of our 
hearings next month on the regular fiscal 
1972 appropriation. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me emphasize that 
nothing is to be lost and everything is to 
be gained from postponing the supple- 
mental appropriation for the Inter- 
American Development Bank until next 
month, when this request for funding can 
become part of the regular appropriation 
for next year. The IDB faces no immedi- 
ate financial emergency. Any talk of a 
crisis is merely the reflection of arbitrary 
financial guidelines that the managers 
of this institution initially adopted, but 
should now have outgrown in order to 
utilize available resources more effi- 
ciently. Senate appropriations hearings 
have never been held on the $3.5 billion 
projected expansion of IDB resources, 
$387 million of which is included in the 
supplemental request now under consid- 
eration. Because of the magnitude of this 
obligation, we should avoid any hasty 
commitment that, in the light of subse- 
quent analysis, may prove to have been 
given without a corresponding pledge of 
desirable reforms. 

The increased round of contributions to 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
by the United States—$823,520,000—the 
only nonborrowing member, was author- 
ized on Tuesday, December 30, 1970. On 
Wednesday, December 31, 1970, by a final 
vote of 254,914 to 0 the resolution of the 
Bank’s Board of Governors to increase 
the capital stock of the Bank by $2 bil- 
lion was agreed to. These circumstances 
do not indicate that these negotiations 
which were initiated at the Board of 
Governors’ annual meeting at Punta del 
Este 8 months previous were as stren- 
uous or difficult as some would have us 
believe. 

If these funds are not appropriated in 
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whole or in part, is there any reason to 
believe that future negotiations—if, in 
fact, renegotiation is absolutely neces- 
sary—will be more difficult? 

QUESTIONS 

Let me conclude by asking a few ques- 
tions about the increase in this bill. 

Question No. 1: Why is it necessary to 
increase the ordinary and callable capital 
at this time when— 

First, the IDB has liquid assets on hand 
in excess of the amounts needed to meet 
all of its commitments for the next 3 
years? On December 31, 1970, it had $667 
million in liquid assets to meet only $582 
million in loan commitments to be dis- 
pensed over the next 3 years. 

Second, when the testimony before the 
committee was that not one single penny 
of the funds were to be disbursed in fiscal 
year 1971: 

Third, that in fiscal year 1972, only $15 
million of the $50 million of ordinary 
capital would be used. 

Fourth, that the policy on callable cap- 
ital was to have resources available for 
18 months in advance, and that the Bank 
could get along until December 31, 1971. 
In view of all of these facts, what is the 
emergency? Why cannot these matters 
be handled in the regular appropriation? 

Question No. 2: Since there is no 
emergency for fiscal year 1971, why 
should we not examine a whole series 
of policies about the Interamerican De- 
velopment Bank before we appropriated 
the initial funds for a multibillion pro- 
gram? 

Why should the Bank be more than 
100 percent liquid? 

Why should the huge proportion of 
loans be for highways, powerplants, 
mining and industry, and a paucity of 
them for housing and education? 

Why should there be such a big spread 
between the rate at which bank loans 
funds—3 to 4 percent and 8 percent— 
and the amount which many local in- 
stitutions charge for the loans—12 per- 
cent in most cases but even up to 18 per- 
cent in a few? Who gets the spread? 

Why should we go ahead to appro- 
priate funds which are not needed in fis- 
cal year 1971, or om any emergency 
basis, and only a small portion of which 
will be needed in the entire fiscal year 
1972, when we can examine these ques- 
tions and work through the regular ap- 
propriations process? 

If we go ahead, why should there be 
an appropriations process at all? We are 
being told that because the amounts 
have been authorized and the Govern- 
ment has agreed with other countries, 
that we are now required to appropriate. 
If that is the case, Congress has become 
a useless appendage. For myself, I want 
no part of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a letter under date of May 14, 
1971, from the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the former 
chairman of the subcommittee, to the 
chairman of the committee (Sen. ELLEN- 
DER), which clarifies the unfortunate 
misinformation upon which the com- 
mittee acted when they assumed that 
there had been hearings. There had been 
none and no action was taken by the 
committee. 
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I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
summary statement of investments in 
and loans by Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, as of December 31, 1970, and 
of global loans to financial institutions 
by countries as of December 31, 1970. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1971. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN. During the consider- 
ation of the Second Supplemental Appropri- 
ations bill yesterday afternoon, Senator Fong 
offered an amendment to alter the action 
which had been recommended by the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee. As you will recall, 
there was considerable discussion of Senator 
Fong’s amendment and, as the past Chair- 
man of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee, I was an active participant in the 
debate in favor of Senator Fong’s amend- 
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ment. I advanced a number of reasons sup- 
porting the position of Senator Fong, and 
amongst these I indicated that the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee—of which I was 
Chairman during the 91st Congress—held 
hearings on the items in question. I was 
mistaken when I made this assertion, Mr. 
Chairman, and I confused the hearings 
which my Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee had held with the hearings 
that were held by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which I am also a 
member. 

The Foreign Relations Committee had 
held hearings on the funds for the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Asian 
Development Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development—the só- 
called World Bank—on May 6, 1970, and 
July 9, 1970. However, by December of 1970, 
the authorization bill covering these Inter- 
national organizations had not yet passed 
the Congress. The Administration was con- 
cerned about the delay in passing these 
authorizations and their spokesman dis- 
cussed with me the possibility of inserting 
appropriations for these items in the Foreign 
Aid bill at the time the Foreign Operations 
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Subcommittee was marking up the Foreign 
Aid bill. After these discussions, it was 
decided that the only item requiring im- 
mediate action was the one to increase the 
resources of the International Monetary 
Fund in the amount of $1,540,000,000, and 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee did 
include funds for this institution in the 
Foreign Aid bill, subject to the passage of 
authorizing legislation. These funds were re- 
tained in the bill that eventually came out of 
the Conference with the House. 

As you will recall, the vote by which Sen- 
ator Fong’s amendment was adopted by the 
Committee was 16 in favor and one opposed, 
I am confident that my erroneous assertion 
before the Committee had no significant 
effect on the outcome of the vote. Nonethe- 
less, I deeply regret having made this error, 
and urge you to take whatever action you 
feel may be necessary to bring this matter 
to the attention of the Members who voted 
on Senator Fong’s amendment yesterday 
afternoon. 

For your information, I have made @ per- 
sonal apology to Bill Proxmire, to whom I 
am sending a copy of this letter. 

Sincerely, 
Gate W. MCGEE. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN AND LOANS BY INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, AS OF DECEMBER 31 1970 
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GLOBAL LOANS TO FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS BY COUNTRIES AS OF DEC. 31, 1970 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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GLOBAL LOANS TO FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS BY COUNTRIES AS OF DEC. 31, 1970—Continued 
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Country and date 
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Amount (U.S, 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, what are 
these 80 pages of hearings about the In- 
ter-American Development Bank if they 
are not on appropriations? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wyoming acted under the impression 
that his hearings last year must have 
covered the prospective period of the 
next 3 years. But after they had a chance 
to review the hearings, it was found that 
this was not the case. It was an under- 
standable error on the part of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming as a member of the 
committee which did hold hearings. How- 
ever, the hearings were not held on the 
$3.5 billion. 

Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, what are 
these 80 pages in the supplemental ap- 
propriations hearings about? These were 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
officials testifying for the appropriation 
items in question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
not sure I understand. Is the Senator 
talking of the hearings the subcommit- 
tee held this year? 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Those were hearings 
over which I presided. Those were not 
the hearings referred to by the Senator 
from Wyoming. Those hearings raised 
so many questions as I have just tried 
to delineate them in my speech. The sub- 
committee decided by unanimous vote 
not to ask the full committee to proceed 
with any appropriations and to delete 
the funds entirely. Hearings were held 
to that extent. And those hearings 
showed that we should not proceed with 
the supplemental. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, ordinarily I take the 
same position he does with respect to 
foreign aid. I take a dim view with re- 
gard to many of the programs. I sup- 
ported this because the authorization 
had passed Congress. In the case of au- 
thorizations for a foreign program, it is 
looked upon by foreign countries pretty 
much as an agreement, even a treaty. 
We felt that we had an obligation to 
provide the funds, as many Latin-Ameri- 


can countries have already made their 
contribution to the fund. 

If we do not do it, the Latin-American 
countries would look upon us as reneging 
on the program we had agreed to. That 
was the reason I voted for it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate that. The 
Senator made it very clear in the com- 
mittee. I appreciate it. 

If we have an appropriations process 
we should proceed under that process. If 
an authorization is a final commitment 
and we have to go ahead, we ought to 
change the process and abolish the ap- 
propriation subcommittee. Why have it? 

The United States has already paid 
in almost $2 billion—$1.95 billion—of 
the $2.7 billion to be paid into the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Only the 
United States has taken no funds out. 
Far from reneging on this, we have kept 
our pledges in full in the past. And by 
postponing action until next year, we 
would cause no inconvenience. The funds 
are there. The Bank is able to meet its 
commitments. It has the money with 
which to go ahead and make it all the 
loans, at least for 3 years. As I have 
pointed out, there is no need for addi- 
tional funds at this time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement and two inser- 
tions on this subject by the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and insertions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FONG 

A question has been raised about the ap- 
propriations provided for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank in the pending bill 
(H.R. 8190) Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1971. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, by 
& vote of 16 to 1, provided $337 million for 
the United States subscription to the call- 
able or “guarantee” capital stock of the 
Bank and $50 million for the Bank’s paid-in 


capital. Funds that were requested by the 
Administration for the IDB Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations and funds that were re- 
quested for the World Bank were not au- 
thorized by the Appropriations Committee 
and are not in issue here. 

The House of Representatives has already 
approved $25 million for paid-in capital for 
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6 percent. 
6 to 8.5 percent, 
9 to 9.5 percent. 
8.5 percent. 
Do, 


than by subborrower, There are also cases where a monetary correction factor is included in addi- 


the Inter-American Development Bank and 
$200 million in callable capital. In addition, 
the House approved $50 million for the 
Bank's Fund for Special Operations, whereas 
the Senate Appropriations Committee did 
not approve any funds for the PSO. 

One of the main reasons for including 
appropriations for the IDB in the pending 
supplemental money bill is that the United 
States has an agreement with the Latin 
American members of the Bank on this 
capital replenishment. This agreement calls 
for payment on June 30, 1971—that is, be- 
fore the end of the current fiscal year. 

The United States vote for the Bank 
resolution establishing this payment date 
was specifically authorized by the Congress 
on December 30 of last year by Public Law 
91-599. The text of the resolution appears 
at the end of my statement. 

Under the Appropriations Committee's 
and the Office of Management and Budget's 
criteria for supplemental requests, this ap- 
propriation clearly qualifies. This was the 
overwhelming judgment of the Committee. 

Circular No, A-41 Revised of the Bureau 
of the Budget, dated February 19, 1966 and 
still in effect, in paragraph 2 and subpara- 
graph (d) makes clear that where Congress 
makes an authorization subsequent to sub- 
mission of the annual budget estimate, a 
supplemental appropriation request can be 
made, As Congress enacted the authoriza- 
tion in December 1970 and the 1971 budget 
estimate was made in February 1970, the 
Inter-American Development Bank was 
qualified to submit a supplemental request, 
The complete text is printed in the record 
at the conclusion of my statement. 

The U.S. subscription is essential to 
bringing the capital replenishment into 
effect. This is a condition of the IDB resolu- 
tion, It is designed as a protection for the 
United States. 

Thus, if the United States does not sub- 
scribe, the resolution providing for the re- 
plenishment will have to be renegotiated. 
The renegotiation could postpone the time 
for making payments, but this would cause 
the Bank to curtail its lending program by 
early fall of this year. 

I would also be deeply concerned about 
the effect of our going back on a commit- 
ment authorized by Congress. I think this 
could have a major adverse impact on rela- 
tions with Latin America. No valid reasons 
have been advanced for taking these risks. 

The text of the pertinent portion of the 
Act (P.L. 91-599) passed by Congress and 
signed last December 30 is as follows: 

§21. Amendment of Inter-American De- 


velopment Bank Act 
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(a) The Inter-American Development 
Bank Act (22 U.S.C. 283-283n) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 18. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is hereby authorized to vote in 
favor of the two resolutions proposed by the 
Governors at their annual meeting in April 
1970 and now pending before the Board of 
Governors of the Bank, which provide for 
(1) an increase in the authorized capital 
stock to the Bank and additional subscrip- 
tions of members thereto and (2) an in- 
crease in the resources of the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations and contributions thereto. 
Upon adoption of such resolutions the 
United States Governor is authorized to 
agree on behalf of the United States (1) 
to subscribe to eighty-two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-two shares of $10,000 par 
value of the increase in the authorized capi- 
tal stock of the Bank of which sixty-seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty-two shall 
be callable shares and fifteen thousand shall 
be paid in and (2) to pay to the Fund for 
Special Operations an initial annual install- 
ment of $100,000,000 and, upon further au- 
thorization by the Congress, two subsequent 
annual installments of $450,000,000 each, in 
accordance with and subject to the terms 
and conditions of such resolutions. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
the amounts necessary for payment by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of (1) three an- 
nual installments of $50,000,000 each for the 
United States subscription to paid-in capital 
stock of the Bank; (2) two installments of 
$336,760,000 each for the United States sub- 
scription to the callable capital stock of the 
Bank; and (3) one installment of $100,000,- 
000 for the United States share of the in- 
crease in the resources of the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations of the Bank.” 

It has been said that this appropriation 
is the beginning of a $3.5 billion commit- 
ment to the Inter-American Bank. I want 
the Senate to be clear that the total amount 
of the authorization involved is $823 mil- 
lion. We are considering today only a part 
of this .authorization—$50 million of paid-in 
capital and $337 million of callable capital. 
Subsequent installments of paid-in capital 
and callable capital will be before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and) the Senate for 
approval. or disapproval in 1973 and 1974, 
Thus.I.do-not believe it is correct to imply 
that.the Senate is becoming involved in a 
$3.5 billion obligation by passing the pend- 
ing Supplemental appropriation. 

It has been suggested that this appropria- 
tion presents a challenge. to. the jurisdiction 
of the Appropriations Committee. I do not 
think so. The Committee had full discretion 
to meet the June 30 payment date, or not 
to meet_it, The Committee decided, after 
reviewing all the facts, to appropriate the 
funds. I do not believe there is any basis 
for reversing that judgment. 

It has been said, however, that the Ap- 
propriations Committee was inaccurately in- 
formed about the status of hearings on this 
matter. when it acted to approve the IDB 
request by a vote of 16 to 1. 

The fact is, the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations held hear- 
ings in April this year on this supplemental 
request of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

There was. a mix-up in the Appropriations 
Committee markup on the Supplemental bill 
as to whether more extensive hearings were 
held by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which had jurisdiction over the au- 
thorizing legislation which Congress later 
passed and which became law December 30. 
This Act, P.L. 91-599, authorized the amount 
the Senate is now asked to approve in the 
pending supplemental appropriation bill. 
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The issue of whether to act now or post- 
pone this item for consideration in the 
regular foreign aid appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1972 was squarely before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The Committee de- 
cision was to act now. 

It has also been alleged that the Bank 
does not need the funds requested. On this 
question I would like the Senate to be clear 
on three points: 

1. If the funds are not appropriated, the 
Bank will run out of funds for ordinary 
capital lending by early fall of this year. I 
have checked this out very carefully with the 
Treasury. I think there is good reason to 
believe that the regular fiscal year 1972 ap- 
propriation will not be enacted by early fall. 

2. It is suggested that the Bank use funds 
pledged against existing commitments as the 
basis for making new commitments. 

But these liquid assets are already tied 
up as backing for previously made loan com- 
mitments and as reserves. They cannot be 
pledged against new commitments. 

This is admittedly a conservative financial 
policy. But I do not believe we should be 
holding up funds to a Bank at this time be- 
cause it is following a conservative policy. 
There would indeed be cause for concern if 
financial policies were too loose; but this is 
not the case. The major point is that re- 
gardless of the Bank's liquidity policy it will 
need the capital funds requested to meet fu- 
ture commitments. We believe that these 
funds should be made available now to con- 
form with the agreed arrangements in the 
IDB Resolution. 

3, There is a low budgetary impact under 
this appropriation. The callable capital is 
@ guarantee and is not expected now or in 
the. future to result in any expenditures. 
The paid-in capital is paid in the form of a 
letter of credit, and this is not drawn down 
until the funds are actually needed for dis- 
bursements. There will be no expenditures 
in PY '71 and only $15 million in PY ’72: under 
the paid-in capital. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee action will have a budgetary 
impact in FY 72. which is $33, million less 
than the action taken in the House version 
of the pending Supplemental bill, 

T also would like to point out that the 
replenishment arrangement represents the 
kind of burden-sharing and self-help that 
we would like to see more of: The Latin 
American, members will put up, ion June 30 
this, year: $72 .million sof paid-in capital 
(half in dollars and half in local currency) 
and $440 million of callable capital. (Bor- 
rowings may only be made against the U.S. 
callable capital, but any liabilities resulting 
from calls: on this capital are shared 40% 
by the U.S. and 60% by the Latin members.) 

Twenty of the 22‘Latin American members 
have completed. all. of the steps necessary, 
including legislative action, to meet: the 
June 30 payment date. This shows good- 
faith on their part, and we are now asked 
to show good faith on the part of the United 
States. 

Economie development is a complex proc- 
ess. It is always possible to question and dis- 
cuss how best to further this process and 
how institutions like the Inter-American 
Development Bank can. best.contribute. 

But no evidence has been offered to sug- 
gest that the Bank is-not doing a profes- 
sional and creditable development finance 
job. I believe we should, go forward without 
delay on the authorization made by the 
Congress last year and on.the. arrangements 
made with 22 Latin. American .countries. 

Undoubtedly : there- are. ways in pwhich 
the IDB can improve its operations.’ There 
is hardly an institution that cannot stand 
some improvement. I am fully prepared to 
cooperate in the process of carefully re- 
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viewing the IDB activities to assure con- 
tinued effective and eficient use of United 
States contributions to the IDB. 

For all of these reasons I urge approval of 
ordinary paid-in and callable capital con- 
tributions to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank as reported out in Chapter IV 
by the Appropriations Committee. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


RESOLUTION AG—11/70: INCREASE OF US$2,000,- 
000,000 IN THE AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS THERETO 


Whereas: The Board of Executive Directors 
has studied the possibility of enlarging the 
resources of the Bank by means of an in- 
crease in its authorized capital stock and 
an increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations and has presented a 
report and recommendations to the Board 
of Governors; 

The Board of Governors of the Bank has 
concluded that action to increase the au- 
thorized callable capital stock of the Bank 
would be desirable; 

Article II, Section 2 (e), of the Agreement 
Establishing the Bank, provides for increases 
in the capital stock of the Bank: 

The Board of Governors 

Resolves that: 

Section 1. Increase in the Authorized 
Capital. 

(a) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(b) hereof, the authorized capital stock 
of the Bank shall be increased by US$2,000,- 
000,000, in terms of United States dollars 
of. the weight and fineness in effect on 
January 1, 1959, divided into 200,000 shares 
having a par value of US$10,000 each. 

(b) Such increase shall become effective 
only if, on or before such date in the calen- 
dar year 1971, not later than June 30, as 
the Board of Executive Directors shall deter- 
mine, at least 16 members shall have agreed, 
through the deposit of an appropriate instru- 
ment with the Bank, to subscribe at least 
US$1,500,000,000 in accordance with Sec- 
tion 2 of this resolution. 

Section 2. Subscriptions. 

(a) In accordance with Article I, Sec- 
tion 3(b), of the Agreement Establishing 
the Bank, each member may subscribe to 
the respective number of shares as follows: 


Total 
additional 
subscrip- 


Paid in 
capital 
shares 


Cattable 
Country 


Argentina 
Barbados.. 
Bolivia.. 
Brazil. 
Chile. 
Colombie.. 
Costa Rica, 
Dominican 
Ecuador... 
El Salvador. 
Guatemala.. 


Uruguay... 
Venezuela __ 
Unassigned. 


(Ð) Each subscription shall include the 
Tull amount of both paid-in capital shares 
and callable shares assigned to the respec- 
tive country in paragraph (a) hereof, and 
each subscribing member shall represent to 
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the Bank that it has taken all necessary ac- 
tion to authorize its subscription and shall 
furnish to the Bank such information there- 
on as the latter may request. 

(c) The subscription of each member to 
the additional paid-in capital stock shall be 
on the following terms and conditions: 

(i) The subscription price per share shall 
be US$10,000 in terms of United States dollars 
of the weight and fineness specified above. 

(ii) Payment of the amount of paid-in 
capital stock subscribed by each member 
whose subscription is more than US$10,000,- 
000 shall be made in three equal install- 
ments, the first of which shall be paid on or 
before such date in the calendar year 1971, 
not later than June 30, as the Board of Ex- 
ecutive Directors shall determine and the 
remaining two installments shall be paid on 
such dates during 1972 and 1973 as the Board 
of Executive Directors shall determine, but 
not later than June 30, 1972 and June 30, 
1973, respectively. The other members may 
subscribe in five equal installments, the first 
three of which shall be paid on the dates de- 
termined by the Board of Executive Direc- 
tors as aforesaid and the last two shall be 
paid no later than one and two years, re- 
spectively, after the third of such dates. 

(iif) Of each installment, 50% shall be 
paid in gold and/or dollars and 50% in the 
currency of the member. 

(iv) The Bank may accept non-negotiable, 
non-interest-bearing promissory notes or 
similar securities in the form contemplated 
in Article V. Section 4, of the Agreement Es- 
tablishing the Bank, in lieu of the immediate 
payment of all or any part of a member’s 
subscription to the paid-in capital stock, 
provided that the Board of Executive Direc- 
tors, taking into account the purposes of the 
increase of capital and the disbursement re- 
quirements of the loans to which the funds 
are committed, shall establish a schedule pur- 
suant to which such promissory notes or se- 
curities shall be paid to the Bank. 

({v) The liability of members for payment 
of the second and third installments of the 
paid-in portion of their subscription shall be 
conditioned upon payment of not less than 
75% of the total obligation of the members 
due for the first and second installment, re- 
spectively, of the paid-in portion of the sub- 
scription. 

(d) The subscription of each member to 
the additional callable capital stock shall be 
on the following terms and conditions: 

(i) The subscription price per‘share shall 
be US$10,000 in terms of United States dol- 
lars of the weight and fineness specified 
above. 

(ii) One half of the increase with respect 
to each member shall be subscribed on or 
before such date in the calendar year 1971, 
not later than June 30, as the Board of Exe- 
cutive Directors shall determine, and the 
other half shall be subscribed on such date 
¿in 1973, not later than June 30, as that Board 
shall establish. 

Gili) The subscription of each member 
shall become effective with respect to each 
installment thereof as of the date when all 
the terms and conditions specified in the 
preceding paragraph of this section have been 
fulfilled with regard to at least 75% of the 
total of the respective installments of all the 
members, 

(Approved December 31, 1970.) 

At its meeting on January 7, 1971, the 
Board of Executive Directors of the Inter- 
American Development Bank tallied the votes 
received at Bank headquarters as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1970 with respect to the proposed 
resolution on “Increase of US$2,000,000,- 
000 in the authorized capital stock and sub- 
scriptions thereto” recommended by Resolu- 
tion AG-4-70 of the Board of Governors. The 
results were as follows: 
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Trinidad and Tobago. 
United States 


A total of 254,914 affirmative votes were 
cast by 20 member countries, thereby fulfill- 
ing the provisions of Article II, Section 2(e) 
of the Agreement Establishing the Bank and 
Section 5 of the By-laws of the Bank. The 
final vote required to meet the minimum 
conditions stipulated was received at Bank 
headquarters on December 31, 1970. Conse- 
quently, Resolution AG-11-70 of the Board 
of Governors on “Increase of US$2,000,000,- 
000 in the authorized capital stock and sub- 
scriptions thereto” is considered approved 
and its date of entry into force is December 
81, 1970. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1966. 
To the heads of executive departments and 
establishments. 
Subject: Submission of supplemental esti- 


mates and similar proposals. 

1. Purpose. This Circular promulgates re- 
vised instructions for the submission of sup- 
plemental estimates and similar proposals, It 
replaces and rescinds Circular No, A-41 (Re- 
vised), dated October 11, 1960. 

In addition to changes to make this Cir- 
cular consistent with the revised Circular No. 
A-11, the following changes have been made: 

a. The “Schedule on supplemental appro- 
priations and revised estimates" is no longer 
required, The justification material will in- 
clude data not otherwise available which 
were previously submitted on this schedule. 

b. Instructions for the preparation of 
budget schedules (see section 2b of instruc- 
tions) have been revised so that the third 
column in every case will represent the 
amount to be considered by Congress. Head- 
ings for revised estimates and for supple- 
mentals will therefore differ. Exhibit B has 
been revised to illustrate the headings for a 
revised estimate. 

c. Instructions have been added for the 
preparation of schedules which involve both 
a supplemental previously reflected in’ the 
regular budget schedules and additional 
amounts for other purposes. A new Exhibit 
C has been added to illustrate this type of 
submission and the headings for a supple- 
mental estimate. 

2. Policy on supplemental estimates, No 
supplemental estimate (or increase in limi- 
tation) will be considered unless it is due to 
circumstances not foreseeable at the time the 
annual estimates were submitted or to sub- 
sequent action by Congress, and the matter 
is of sufficient urgency to warrant, immediate 
action. Every effort should be made to post- 
pone, until the following fiscal year, action 
which would require supplemental appro- 
priations. Most supplemental estimates will 
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be expected to meet one of the following 
qualifications: 

a. Cases where existing law makes it vir- 
tually mandatory to make payments within 
the year (such as pensions and grants), or 
cases where & liability accrues under the law 
and it is in the Government’s interest to 
liquidate the liability as soon as possible 
(such as refunds on which interest is pay- 
able). 

b. Cases involving emergency situations 
requiring unforeseen expenditures for the 
preservation of life or property. 

c. Cases where workload is uncontrollable 
except by statutory change. 

d. Cases where new legislation enacted 
after the submission of the annual estimate 
will require provision of additional funds 
within the year. 

Proposed changes in administrative ex- 
pense limitations (or authorizations) of Gov- 
ernment corporations and trust funds will 
also be subject to the above qualifications. 

3. Coverage and timing of submissions. All 
budget estimates to be transmitted to Con- 
gress, except those included in the annual 
budget, will be subject to this Circular and 
the attached instructions. 

Supplemental estimates and similar pro- 
posals will be grouped by the Bureau of the 
Budget for submission to the President and 
transmittal to Congress, Only items of an 
emergency nature will be considered for un- 
scheduled transmittal. 

Agencies should submit estimates by Jan- 
uary 6 annually for inclusion in the first 
consolidated transmittal. These should cover 
all needs for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year, including all supplemental esti- 
mates which are being forecast specifically in 
the current-year column of the budget. 
Agencies will be advised informally of the 
dates on which material will be required for 
inclusion in other consolidated transmittals. 

CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


UNRESOLVED LABOR DISPUTE IN 
THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 92-112) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from: the President of the United 
States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand this message. is. with respect to 
legislation regarding the railroads. I ask 
that it be read at length at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I state that this is a privileged 
matter and, therefore, does not violate 
the Pastore rule of germaneness: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the message. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

After extended efforts at settlement 
the Nation is once more confronted by 
an emergency arising from an unresolved 
labor dispute in the railroad industry, 
The dispute involves disagreement over 
wages, hours and working conditions be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Railway Sig- 
nalmen representing approximately 
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10,000 employees and the Nationa] Rail- 
way Labor Conference representing the 
Nation’s railroads. Throughout the 
course of negotiations, the parties have 
had the assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in their efforts to resolve their 
differences. Now, all existing governmen- 
tal procedures for resolving this dispute 
have been exhausted and the union has 
called a nationwide work stoppage this 
morning, May 17, 1971. 

A nationwide stoppage of rail service 
would cause great hardship to all Amer- 
icans and strike a serious blow at the 
Nation's economy. It is essential that 
our railroads continue to operate. I had 
hoped for a voluntary negotiated settle- 
ment of this dispute; however, this was 
not forthcoming. I am, therefore, recom- 
mending that Congress enact legislation 
which would extend the present nego- 
tiations until July 1, 1971. Such a rec- 
ommendation is not only consistent with 
the national interest in continued rail 
service but preserves the processes of 
free collective bargaining. I have asked 
the Secretary of Labor to follow closely 
the situation as it develops, to continue 
assisting the parties and, if no settlement 
has been reached, to report to me and 
the Congress by June 21, 1971. 

It is indeed regrettable that Congress 
must act once again to forestall another 
in a long line of crises occurring in the 
railroad industry. This situation re- 
emphasizes the chaotic nature of collec- 
tive bargaining in the transportation in- 
dustry as it functions under existing 
legislation. The time has long since 
passed for active consideration and ac- 
tion by the Congress on the proposals 
which I have twice presented to it to 
resolve emergencies such as this in an 
equitable and conclusive manner and, 
thus, to preclude the necessity of Con- 
gressional action on each individual dis- 
pute. It is inexcusable that the Nation 
should continue to pay the price of 
archaic procedures for the resolution of 
labor-management disputes in the trans- 
portation industry. 

However, pending such action, I must 
urge that Congress act immediately on 
the proposal we are now presenting so 
that a crippling stoppage can be averted 
and the Nation can continue to have rail 
service. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WuitTeE House, May 17, 1971. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 8190) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine, 
such time as she may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, for the 
past 2 years, there has been considerable 
acrimonious Senate debate on the matter 
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of invasion of committee jurisdiction. 
The debate was so acrimonious that I in- 
troduced resolutions calling for a study 
of this matter. As yet, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration has not acted 
or held hearings on either of my resolu- 
tions. 

Most of the acrimony expressed has 
been that of members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations against the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with respect to 
making appropriations for which there 
has been no authorization. This has been 
regarded by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as a graye and unwarranted usur- 
pation of authority by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

There have been other clashes between 
committees with respect to what many 
have felt have been violations of com- 
mittee jurisdiction as between the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Public Works, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
Committee on Armed Services, and other 
committee clashes. 

In the supplemental appropriation bill 
before us, there are at least six instances 
of appropriations without prior author- 
ization and on which a point of order 
could be raised. In these six instances, 
the cognizant authorization committees 
could take serious exception to invasion 
by the Appropriations Committee of their 
jurisdiction if they so saw fit to do so. 

A classic example of the continuing 
erosion of committee jurisdiction is the 
provision contained in chapter IV of the 
1971 supplemental appropriation bill. 

Without review or evaluation by the 
legislative committees concerned and 
contrary to existing restrictions con- 
tained in authorizing legislation, chap- 
ter IV of the supplemental bill would al- 
low over $4 million of NASA funds to be 
used to construct facilities and purchase 
equipment for the specific use of such 
diverse agencies as the Geological Sur- 
vey, NOAA, and EPA. 

I believe review of the history leading 
to chapter IV is appropriate. 

In 1970, NASA’s Mississippi Test Fa- 
cility, designed specifically to test large 
launch vehicles, was scheduled to be 
placed in standby, because of the sus- 
pended production of the Saturn V. In 
order to facilitate the possible use of the 
Mississippi facility and its related com- 
puter facility in nearby Slidell, La., lan- 
guage was inserted in the 1971 Independ- 
ent Office Appropriation Act to set aside 
$10 million of NASA funds for “institu- 
tion and technical services” for other 
Federal agencies who might locate at the 
Mississippi facility. 

The proposal was not brought to the 
attention of the Space Committee before 
it was inserted in the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act. Yet I—and sev- 
eral of my colleagues, reluctantly agreed 
to withhold objection because we were 
assured that, first, the provision was a 
temporary expedient involving only 1 
year, and second, no major construction 
by NASA would be involved because the 
existing NASA facilities were of the type 
needed by these other agencies. 

As an indication of these assurances I 
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point to the fact that the $10 million was 
made available in a NASA appropriation 
which remains available for only 1 year 
and whose funds are specifically pro- 
hibited for use in major construction. 
Further, I point to an agreement between 
NASA and NOAA dated June 30, 1970, 
which specifically provides that NASA 
will not be required to fund construction 
for NOAA activities at Mississippi. 

Apparently, those agreements and as- 
surances are no longer valid. Chapter IV 
of the 1971 supplemental appropriation 
bill would require NASA to fund con- 
struction and purchase equipment at its 
Mississippi site which have no relation to 
aeronautics or space activities. To illus- 
trate— 

About $2.8 million for a marine hydro- 
logical testing facility for NOAA; 

About $900,000 to change a warehouse 
io a laboratory for Geological Survey; 
an 

About $500,000 to construct an insecti- 
cide testing laboratory for EPA where 
samples from all 50 States will be tested. 

It seems to me that new capabilities 
for these agencies at a specific location 
are decisions that should be reviewed and 
evaluated by the specific legislative com- 
mittees assigned such responsibility un- 
der the rules of the Senate. 

What then is the result of this 
seemingly innocuous provision in the 
supplemental bill? 

One result is a complete lack of fiscal 
integrity. For another, it bypasses the 
jurisdiction of the legislative committees 
concerned. A final and perhaps more sig- 
nificant result is that it would permit the 
use of NASA’s research and program 
management appropriation funds to be 
used for major construction projects 
which is specifically prohibited by the 
provisions of the 1971 NASA Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

The Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, if it saw fit to do so, could 
take exception to, and raise a point of 
order on, the provision in the bill that 
permits funds for the Mississippi test 
facility for construction work when the 
previous authorization for such funds 
would bar such diverted use of these 
funds. 

I am particularly interested in this 
item since I am a member of both the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences—the authorization committee— 
and the Committee on Appropriations. 
Further, I am interested in this item 
since it is in the research and program 
management of NASA and there have 
been some rather scandalous actions in 
NASA’s expenditure of funds in its re- 
search and program management pro- 
gram. Two of these have been centered 
in the NASA consultant program and in 
the NASA executive mess where top 
NASA officials pay only bargain base- 
ment prices for rather luxurious lunch- 
eons and food that has been illegally 
procured and on which records have 
been falsified and on which false state- 
ments have been made by some NASA 
Officials. 

I shall not go into detail on that at 
this time but rather later on, sometime 
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prior to, or during, the Senate consider- 
ation of the NASA fiscal year 1972 bill. 

Another item on which a point of order 
could be raised is. that which relates to 
the $750,000 on Geological Survey in 
chapter V dealing with the Department 
of the Interior. Obviously, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs could 
take exception to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations’ usurpation of authoriza- 
tion action in this legislation on appro- 
priations. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare could take exception to provi- 
sions in chapter VI ‘that extend the time 
for the availability of funds with respect 
to certain health and medical programs 
and negation of sections of the Social 
Security Act and could make a point of 
order on these provisions as legislation 
on appropriation. 

The Committee on Commerce could 
take exception to provisions in chapter 
X which provide for refunds to airlines 
on the SST program and to the authori- 
zation of railroad research funds of the 
Federal Railroad Administration until 
expended rather than the restricted pe- 
riod of the current fiscal year and make 
a point of order on these provisions as 
being legislation on appropriation. The 
same thing could be done with respect to 
the lack of legislative authorization for 
making funds available for the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement 7 
months longer than under the deadline 
under the authorization legislation. 

Let it be noted that the Committee on 
Appropriations has brought these in- 
stances to the attention of the Senate 
on pages 110 and 111 of the committee 
report on this bill. Such formal: notice 
is a requirement arising out of the acri- 
monious debate in the past 2 years in 
which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions bitterly protested the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations in placing 
legislation on appropriations. 

I bring this matter pointedly before the 
Senate so that no Member of this body 
can claim ignorance of these instances 
of legislation on appropriation and in 
acceding to these instances of legisla- 
tion on appropriations cannot deny the 
precedents thereby established as an ex- 
cuse for doing the same thing over and 
over again in the future. 

When this is done over and over and 
over again, the anguished cries and pro- 
tests against violation of parliamentary 
procedure on legislation on appropria- 
tion have a decidedly hollow ring. Let 
us face the real truth and be honest. Too 
many times such protests under the pro- 
claimed guise of principle are nothing 
less than sheer parliamentary sophistry 
in which the real reason for the protest 
is opposition to a specific proposal, pro- 
gram or item, and not the sanctimoni- 
ously claimed defense of legislative 
principles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
to be taken from each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum eall be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I ask 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, yield to me 15 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the issues on which the Senate is go- 
ing to be required to vote in this appro- 
priation is the supersonic transport. The 
question is whether or not the language 
which is now in the House bill, which 
provides that the $85 million, which the 
House appropriated, will go to continue 
the supersonic transport contract in- 
stead of to terminate the contract. 

An amendment will be offered on 
Wednesday immediately after the vote 
on the Mansfield amendment, to change 
that language. There are two possible al- 
ternative approaches. One approach is 
to do what the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate recommended, 
which is to provide the $85 million plus 
about $12 million, which the Depart- 
ment of Transportation has said it needs 
to wind up its supersonic transport op- 
erations, in addition to funds they had 
in the past, plus $58.5 million to provide 
repayment for the amount the airlines 
committed to the supersonic program. 

I very strongly feel, on reflection, that 
the airlines are entitled to it and that 
this kind of termination payment should 
be made. I was somewhat skeptical about 
it; because I was concerned about the 
legal position, but there is no question 
that the airlines have a moral right to it. 
The administration says they have a 
moral right to it. They made that de- 
posit. They urgently need the funds. 
They need them now. I feel we should 
provide them as soon as possible. It is so 
much money that if we delay it for 6 
months, it is literally a matter of $2 mil- 
lion in interest. At this time the airlines 
are not in a position and cannot stand 
that kind of deferral. 

At the same time, it is a difficult ques- 
tion, because if we go ahead and provide 
these funds, then we have to decide in 
conference the difficult issue of whether 
we terminate the SST program now or 
not. 

Another approach which has been pro- 
posed by other Senators is that we simply 
cut out the $85 million in the bill—that 
we cut it out and do nothing about termi- 
nation. Then the SST would be up for 
consideration as to whether we termi- 
nate or continue when the appropria- 
tion bill is before us later this year, pre- 
sumably in July or September. 

It is difficult to know which course to 
follow. I frankly have not decided final- 
ly which course to follow, but it will be 
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up for consideration some time today 
and we will have to come to a conclu- 
sion as to which course to take. 

There are certain fundamental ele- 
ments of the SST that just have not 
seemed to impress too many Members of 
the Senate. The argument is made over 
and over again that if we do not have the 
SST, the British and the French and the 
Russians will have one which will.be 
competitive and will be the plane of the 
future, which will have to be bought by 
the U.S. airlines. The facts are just 
overwhelming that this is not the case. 
The British Overseas Air Corp. and Air 
France have said that the British-French 
Concorde will have a cost twice as high 
per passenger mile as the 747. There has 
never been a plane less efficient that has 
replaced a plane that is more efficient, It 
cannot be done. 

To make the SST competitive with the 
747, this means either stiff premium fares 
for the supersonic transport—that is, 50 
percent higher, or even a 100-percent 
surcharge. Of course, if the fares go that 
high, people will not travel on the SST. 
Only a few wealthy people or corporation 
executives will. So they would not have 
the traffic they need to pay. 

Another alternative would be to raise 
fares on the subsonics sufficiently so the 
SST could be “carried.” If that procedure 
were followed, it would mean that air 
travel would not grow at the rate at 
which it is expected to grow if we are 
going to have the kind of demand in the 
future that we have had in the past. 
Fewer planes would be bought and there 
would. be fewer jobs. So the argument 
that the supersonic transport- would 
make more jobs would not be true, be- 
cause fewer that would fly, there would 
be less demand and this would result in 
fewer jobs, not more jobs. This problem 
has been worked out carefully by an 
economist who used to work for the 
FAA, 

This is one of the problems we run into 
when the Federal Government tries to 
force a less efficient aircraft on the 
market. 

Furthermore, I do not think many 
people have realized that, because of the 
sonic boom route restrictions, the SST 
will not be able to fly over land in the 
United States, and not very much of 
Europe, or much of Africa or Asia. 
Therefore, the payloads would be re- 
stricted, and the bread and butter routes 
would not be available. 

Furthermore, the range of the SST 
without refueling is only two-thirds that 
of the 747. It is less than 4,000 miles for 
the SST, while the 747 has a range of 
6,000 miles. Of course, this means a less 
efficient operation. 

The SST can barely make a trans- 
atlantic crossing. It would have difficulty 
reaching noncoastal cities such as Rome, 
Copenhagen—or Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Houston on incoming flights. Trans- 
pacific flights would require one or more 
refuelings. 

A great deal has been said about for- 
eign competition. As was seen before the 
Joint Economic Committee in the past, 
one has to get into the British-French 
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Concordé to realize how unattractive it 
is. It is a “flying pencil.’ One has to 
hunch down when he gets in. It is not 
a plane that compares with the tremen- 
dous seating capacity of the jumbo jet, 
which is luxurious. The Concorde has 
only 110 seats, it is cramped, and its 
range is even less than that of the 
American SST. 

Furthermore, there are no orders for 
the British-French Concorde; there are 
only options. The U.S. airlines are un- 
enthusiastic about it. All indications are 
that they would like to drop the options 
they made. BOAC and Air France are 
also unenthusiastic. If they buy it, it will 
be solely due to government pressure, be- 
cause the British Government’ owns the 
BOAC and Air France is owned by that 
government. 

With respect to the argument that the 
airlines will buy the Russian TU-144, 
let me point out that no free country 
has bought any airplanes from Russia 
with the single exception of Italy, which 
bought a few, five or six, a year or two 
ago. There aré good’ reasons why the 
Russian planes haye not been bought. 
For one thing, they have a bad reputa- 
tion on maintenance. For another, it is 
clear that the Russians put politics ahead 
of economics. In providing service and 
very expensive maintenance, the airlines 
would have to rely on unstable relations 
between the United States and Russia. 
If the Russians decided that our relations 
were so exacerbated that they did not 
want to cooperate, they could cut off 
servicing. This could be a nightmare for 
an American airline company. Even now 
the airline companies are in very strait- 
ened circumstances, and are likely’ to be 
for a year or two or more ahead. 

The passenger markets for the SST 
have been greatly exaggerated. The De- 
partment of Transportation predicts a 
market of 10 percent by 1985. An anal- 
ysis so far by independent analysts who 
have studied the question say that they 
will be lucky if they get 3 percent. The 
present market of regular overseas pas- 
sengers is less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. The notion that overseas flights 
would increase to the enormous propor- 
tion which the Department of Trans- 
portation has projected seems very un- 
likely. 

The SST is now expected to cost $50 
million each, but every development, 
every month that passes, indicates that 
the costs will be greater, such as costs 
of operation to reduce the noise and the 
cost of amortizing the investment. While 
the estimates are that the capital cost of 
the plane would be $50 million each, it 
could be substantially more than that. 
When we recognize that the airlines are 
losing money—TWA lost $120 million 
last year, United $40 million, and Amer- 
ican in 1 month this year already has 
lost $10 million—it is hard to see where 
the airlines are likely to pick up the 
money to make the investment. 

One of the reasons why they are in 
trouble is that passenger business has 
dropped off, but another reason why they 
are in difficulty is that they have in- 
vested so much capital for the new 
planes they are buying. But the invest- 
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ment they have made on the jumbo jets 
is far far less than it would cost them for 
the SST. We are comparing a cost of $20 
million with $50 million a plane. So one 
can see how unlikely it is that the air- 
lines of this country, in the foreseeable 
future, will want to invest in a large 
supersonic plane when it is so confined 
to flying over very limited routes, and not 
the bread and butter routes. 

Mr. President, the environmental 
problem still exists. The sideline noise 
problem, which at one time indicated 
that the noise made by the supersonic 
transport would be on the order of 124 
perceived noise decibels, compared with 
the limit, now, of 108, does not, as the 
figures might be taken to indicate, mean 
a 20- or 30-percent increase in the 
amount of noise, but would mean a level 
three or four times as high as the pres- 
ent noise level. Aircraft. manufacturers 
realistically recognize that to meet the 
limitation; would require some substan- 
tial technological changes. Such changes 
are being considered, but, this is one of 
the reasons why Boeing says it would 
cost $500 million to $1 billion more to res- 
urrect the contract and go ahead, because 
they recognize that to.comply with. noise 
limitation requirements will be: very ex- 
pensive, and of course that is not the 
end of the costs, because operations also 
will cost:more. 

We still have the problem of upper at- 
mosphere pollution, Some people say that 
ecological concern has faded. It may 
have faded in the Senate; people may not 
be talking about it very much; but we 
have established the fact that the SST 
will probably increase ultraviolet radia- 
tion and it is still a very painful fact, 
which I think has been the principal 
reason why a very large proportion of 
the American people are opposed to the 
SST. 

Yesterday I spoke at a union meeting 
in Milwaukee, a meeting of employees 
of the only company in my State which 
has a substantial subcontract on the 
SST. I had been approached by the lead- 
ers of that union; and had been told that 
they were very unhappy about my posi- 
tion, and that I should revise it: Frank- 
ly, it was the Machinists Union. 

I spoke to the meeting of that union— 
it was actually a debate with the inter- 
national vice president of that union, 
who had come from Washington to Mil- 
waukee for the debate. We spoke to 
about 200 members, and I can tell you 
that the sentiment of those members 
was at least’ 2 to 1 against the SST, 
though their jobs were at stake. I laid it 
on the line and pointed out what we had 
to do under the circumstances. I talked 
with a number of those men after I had 
finished, and they agreed it was some- 
thing they did not want their tax money 
to go for. As I stated, this was the biggest 
subcontract we have in our State, though 
it is not large in comparison with those 
in California and some of the other 
States. But many of those men recog- 
nized that this project has a lower pri- 
ority than health, education, and many 
other projects now being underfunded, 
and which, if funded, would provide jobs 
that are badly needed. 
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What has changed in this situation 
since the Senate last defeated the SST is 
the cost of the program. Boeing's William 
Allen, the board chairman, says that 
start-up costs, as I have stated, would be 
$500 million to $1 billion. This would 
simply get us back to where we were on 
March 31. Even more significant, from a 
cost standpoint, is Boeing's statement 
that Government must now be expected 
to help: with production. This is com- 
pletely open-ended; the sky is the limit. 

What we have to recognize is that 
there! isa period an interim between 
the end of research and development, 
which .is the first phase and was sup- 
posed to cost the Federal Government 
$1.34 billion, and. the final phase, the 
commercial production and the begin- 
ning of flights in commercial operations, 
where revenue could be yielded to pay 
off the cost of the SST. The amount to be 
expended during that intervening 5- or 
6-year, has been variously estimated at 
between $4 billion and $6 billion. 

Where is that money coming from? 
We all know that it is not coming from 
the airlines; they just have not got that 
kind of money. The manufacturers have 
not got that kind of money. The banks 
have. made it clear they are unlikely to 
carry it. So there is-only one place the 
money can come from, and that is the 
Federal Government. 

This is not simply a $1.3 billion pro- 
gram, nor a $2.3 billion program if we 
add the amount which Mr. Allen esti- 
mated, but it is more likely to be a $5 
billion program or even more. 

We should ask ourselves over and over 
again, where is that money coming from 
I have asked that question repeatedly, 
and I am still waiting for an answer. I 
have asked all the people who have testi- 
fied in connection with the SST, and 
they shrug their shoulders: Somehow it is 
supposed to develop; there is no sugges- 
tion from where. 

Mr. Borch, the chairman of the Board 
of General Electric, had an even more 
interesting suggestion when he said that 
if they are going to go ahead, they would 
want the Federal Government not simply 
to meet 90 percent of the research and 
development’ costs, but 100 percent of 
those costs. 

Furthermore; he said last week: 

The only) way we could compete with for- 
eign SST’s is on the same financing terms— 
Le. 100. percent Government funding. 


That is research and development. But 
then you get into the production period 
before there is a payout, before passen- 
gers are fiying on the SST and money can 
come back. On the basis of Mr. Borch’s 
proposal, the Federal Government would 
have to pay for virtually all of that. 

Mr. President, I do hope, in view of 
the fact that the Senate has killed the 
SST, or I should say voted against the 
SST in December of last year and again 
in March of this year, that now, with no 
really new developments except the ad- 
verse development of the huge additional 
costs of starting over, the Senate will 
decide once again to vote against it. 

I have not yet made up my mind, nor 
had an opportunity to discuss with other 
Senators, what kind of amendment we 
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intend to offer.. It. will. be either an 
amendment to strike all of the funds 
and postpone termination payments un- 
til we consider the full Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill, or to 
put in the payments in full, including the 
airline costs, as termination payments, 
and then hope that, in conference, the 
House might accept that and we might 
terminate the program as of now. 

We will have to make that determina- 
tion later today. 

I thank the distinguished chairman, 
and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be taken from both. sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words about the SST, and 
yield myself 10.minutes for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized or 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I indicated previ- 
ously, I did all I could as chairman of 
the committee to have the committee 
strike out that part of chapter 11, begin- 
ning with line 17, on page 24 :of the bill 
and ending on dine 22 of page 24. 

My idea was to have the House lan- 
guage stricken so that the entire ques- 
tion raised by the House would be in 
conference. 

As I indicated awhile ago when we 
had the debate on the SST, the adminis- 
tration, through Mr. Volpe, indicated 
that the entire cost of the existing con- 
tract would be $1.342 billion, that the 
Boeing Co. had agreed to put in $278 mil- 
lion, and that others had agreed to ad- 
vance certain sums, and that the total 
cost of the project would not exceed 
$1.723 billion.. That was to. complete the 
construction of the two prototypes. 

As was pointed out in debate, in order 
that the plane be constructed by Boeing 
after the two prototypes were tried out, 
the plane had’ to conform to certain en- 
vironmental conditions and would have 
to be acceptable, under all circumstances, 
to the chairman, Mr. Volpe, Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation. 

Now, it was my view that the situation 
warranted postponement, because it was 
my feeling that the Members of the House 
acted without having the full facts be- 
fore them. It was shown by positive evi- 
dence last March that if the contract had 
to be renegotiated, it would add a few 
hundred million dollars to the then exist- 
ing contract. 

Now, since termination of the contract 
and the attempt at revival by the House, 
Boeing, through Mr. Allen its president, 
stated to the press that if the SST con- 
tract were renegotiated, the additional 
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cost would be around $500 million and 
probably as much as $1 billion. Those 
costs would be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There was a lot of opposition to the 
construction of the SST when the con- 
tract cost. to the Government was $1,342 
million. I feel confident that if the con- 
tract is renegotiated and as much as $500 
million added to that contract, the House 
would not be willing to go along with the 
contract. That is my reason for postpon- 
ing this matter, so that the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee that 
regularly handles matters of this kind 
could have hearings on the subject mat- 
ter, and obtain the facts so that not only 
the Senate could be informed but also 
the House as to additional costs. 

I state that I believe the House might 
take a different view to that expressed by 
it last week if the record shows an addi- 
tional increase to the extent pointed out 
by an article published in the New York 
Times on Friday, May 14, 1971. 

Mr. President, in that article Mr. 
Allen, the president of Boeing, indicated 
that if the contract were negotiated, the 
cost may go up as high as $1 billion. If 
that were the case, it would simply mean 
that the Federal Government would 
have to put up as its share $2.342 billion 
to build these two prototypes. 

Another article which appeared in a 
subsequent edition of the New York 
Times quoted’ someone as saying that 
the additional costs were exaggerated. 
I realize, of course, that there is a dif- 
ference in the matter of estimates. 

Mr, President, it is my belief that the 
best way to find that out is to have hear- 
ings on the matter, and the regular sub- 
committee dealing with transportation 
problems can look into the matter so 
that the Senate, as well as the House, 
will not act on it in the dark and we can 
be informed as to the entire cost to the 
Federal Government of building these 
two prototypes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the two articles to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


„BOEING HEAD SEES HALF-BILLION RISE IN 


OuTLAY For SST 
(By Richard Witkin) 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—The board chair- 
man of the Boeing Company, William M. 
Allen, said today that revival of the super- 
sonic transport program would require at 
least half a billion dollars more in Govern- 
ment financing that was needed before the 
project was canceled. 

Mr, Alien said that the cost increase for 
developing two prototype test planes could 
go as high as $1-billion and that the Gov- 
ernment also would have to advance ‘funds 
to start SST production. 

The statement undercut a primary argu- 
ment used by pro-SST forces in organizing 
yesterday's House reversal of its vote last 
March shutting off funds for the program. 
This was that it would cost more to termin- 
ate the program than it would to re-start 
it, and to finish building and testing two 
prototype planes. 

The leader of the anti-SST forces, Sen- 
ator William Proxmire, tried promptly to- 
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day to get the Senate to reject the new 
$85.3-million appropriation provided yester- 
day in the surprise House reversal. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1971] 
WANTS FUNDS DELETED 


The Wisconsin Democrat introduced a mo- 
tion at the Senate appropriations commit- 
tee to delete the funds. The Senate panel 
voted 13 to 7 to reject the motion. This was 
consistent with past committee sentiments 
on the SST. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman of the 
committee, told newsmen that he hoped 
the funds legislation would go to the Sen- 
ate floor in a few days. But though the 
Louisiana Democrat has been a consistent 
SST supporter, he said of the project: 

“I still think it’s dead.” 

The Senate Democratic leader, Mike Mans- 
field, had said earlier he was not sure other 
legislation could be set aside to bring the 
SST issue to an early vote. 

The House minority leader, Gerald R. Ford, 
who led the rescue effort in the House, said 
he thought Mr. Allen was simply maneuver- 
ing to get the best possible price in a re- 
negotiated contract. 

“Obviously, the Boeing statement couldn't 
have been made at a worse time,” the Mich- 
igan Republican said. “But I'll take those 
unrealistic figures with a grain of salt.” 

The White House was reluctant to discuss 
the Boeing forecast of huge new costs if 
the SST program was resurrected. 

At a morning news conference, Ronald L. 
Ziegler, the Presidential press secretary, said 
he had supposed that some additional funds 
would be required,- but he did not know 
how much. All follow-up inquiries at an 
afternoon conference drew “no comment.” 


EXPLORATION OFFERED 


Boeing’s chairman offered his startling esti- 
mates of SST costs at a briefing with news- 
men prior to accepting for his company the 
1970 Collier Trophy for "the greatest achieve- 
ment in aviation” in this country. It was for 
the development of the 747 jumbo jet. 

Mr. Allen’ stressed that Boeing still had 
no “lack of enthusiasm” for the SST anu 
thought the nation needed it. But he added 
that the March vote canceling funds had in- 
evitably pushed up the costs. 

“People have been dispersed” said the bald, 
mild-mannered executive. ‘Subcontracts 
have been terminated. We have to pick up 
the pieces,” 

“That in itself," Mr, Allen continued, “will 
involve an additional expenditure of a very 
large amount—an expenditure on the top 
side of about $1-billion, on the low side of 
at least half a billion.” 

A moment later, Mr. Allen said: 

“I know this a shocking figure, but in 
this business you don’t just turn projects on 
and off as you doa spigot.” 

The Boeing chairman went further and 
said the Government would also have to help 
finance a start on production if 100 hours of 
tests on prototype planes were successful. 

Senator Proxmire reacting quickly, said: 

“The Boeing statement confirms that the 
start-up costs of the SST will be enormous 
and would cost as much to terminate as to 
go ahead.” 

Senator Proxmire urged that a careful study 
be made of what the costs would be. He added 
that this should be done even if it took weeks 
or months, and that he intended to use the 
Senate rules “to the fullest to prevent early 
and precipitate action on this.” 

The General Electric company, which had 
been making the engines for the Boeing 
plane, had indicated too that the costs for 
re-starting would shoot up. 

Fred J. Borch, its chairman, said earlier 
in the week that the Government would have 
to accept the entire cost of development, not. 
just the original 90 per cent. 
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All Government outlay, under the SST con- 
tracts, were to have been repaid, with in- 
terest, from royalties on sales of planes. 

SST proponents have been estimating that 
it would cost about $478-million to re-start 
and complete the prototype program and 
that termination would cost about $678-mil- 
lion. 

The latter figure included estimates for pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance, loss of in- 
come taxes, and the like. 

Mr. Allen’s estimate of restart costs would 
have brought the minimum figure to well 
over $900-million. 

One major subcontractor, the Fairchild- 
Hiller Corporation, took sharp issue with the 
Boeing statement that subcontractor costs 
would soar with the negotiating of new con- 
tracts. 

Its chairman, Edward Uhl, said in an in- 
terview that the company could complete 
its work on rear fuselage sections within the 
original contracts terms—just under $36- 
million. 

The deputy director of the Department of 
Transportation's SST office also took excep- 
tion to the Boeing figures. 

The official, Robert Parsons, said that Mr. 
Allen’s estimates had included outlays for a 
projected “quiet” new engine but that this 
cost did not have to be borne until after the 
completion of the prototype plane tests. The 
engine development is expected to cost about 
$150-million. 

Mr. Parsons also insisted that subcontrac- 
tor costs could stay near the original target 
figures. 


{From the New York Times, May 15, 1971] 


SENATE TO VOTE WEDNESDAY ON BID TO 
REVITALIZE SST 


(By Richard Witkin) 


The Senate agreed yesterday to hold its first 
vote next Wednesday on the unexpected new 
effort to resurrect the supersonic transport 
program. 

The vote will be on an amendment by Sen- 
ator William Proxmire, spearhead of anti-SST 
forces, to reverse a House vote Wednesday 
granting the program a new $85.3-million ap- 
propriation. The funds are included in an 
omnibus supplemental appropriations bill 
covering such vital matters as Government 
salaries and welfare and food-stamp pro- 
grams. 

If the Proxmire amendment is passed, the 
Senate is expected to vote quickly on the 
over-all bill and:send it to a conference with 
the House. 

If it is defeated, the Wisconsin Democrat 
will still have the option of carrying out a 
filibuster threat to try to prevent Congress! 
from reviving the SST program, which it os- 
tensibly ended in March. 

The Nixon Administration, meantime, 
sought to blunt the effects of a Boeing state- 
ment Thursday that revival of the SST would 
require between $500-million and $1-billion 
more in Government financing than. was 
needed before the project was canceled. 


STATEMENT HELD DAMAGING 


The statement, by the company chairman, 
William M. Allen, was widely viewed as hav- 
ing seriously damaged, and perhaps killed, 
chances that funds to re-start the program 
would be approved by the Senate. 

John A. Volpe, Secretary of Transportation, 
said he did not think the added costs of re- 
viving the program “will be anywhere near” 
those estimated by Mr. Allen. 

“I don't know how anyone at this stage can 
determine” the extra costs, said Mr. Volpe, 
whose department has been directing the SST 
program. 

Mr, Allen’s minimum figure of half a billion 
dollars would have brought to well over $900- 
million the cost to the Government. of re- 
starting and completing the development 
stage of the SST program, which calls for 
building two prototype planes and putting 
them through 100 hours of test flights, 
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The Secretary spoke on the NBC-TV “To- 
day” show. 


WHITE HOUSE HOPES 

Ronald L. Ziegler, White House press sec- 
retary, said the Government had hopes that 
the project could be completed for a sum 
that would not exceed the $500-million to 


$600-million it estimates as the final can- 
cellation costs. 

Boeing’s chairman, in giving his huge es- 
timates of re-start costs, said they were round 
numbers and declined to offer precise figures 
on various cost categories. 

He did get specific on some of the reasons 
for the increases, citing the following: the 
heed to renegotiate contracts with subcon- 
tractors, the delay in the program and the in- 
flation associated with it, and the need to get 
the SST teams back together, 

A critical item that Mr. Allen had intended 
but neglected to mention, company sources 
said, was the huge outlay that was going to 
be needed to development the “quiet” en- 
gine needed to power production versions of 
the SST. 

According to Government officials, that de- 
velopment cost has been estimated in the 
past at about $150-million. But these officials 
have also suggested that most, if not all, of 
this development can be deferred to a later 
phase of the SST program, when Government 
funds may no longer be needed. 

In the past, Boeing is said to have esti- 
mated added costs of subcontracts at $200- 
million and a one-year delay in the program 
at from $50-million to $100-million. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNRESOLVED LABOR DISPUTE IN 
THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the rule of germaneness, in 
view of the fact that the President has 
sent up an emergency message dealing 
with the. strike situation affecting the 
railroads, I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, would grant me 2 
minutes in which to make some com- 
ments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in this instance 
the rule of germaneness be waived as far 
as these 2 minutes are concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
tended to be on the floor when the Presi- 
dent’s message came up. I am delighted 
to note that it was referred immediately 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. I would express the hope that 
committee would go into session shortly 
and arrive at a decision after reason- 
able consideration and, in that way, as 
expeditiously as possible, report a meas- 
ure which will give the Senate as a whole 
the benefit of its recommendations. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly agree with the distinguished 
majority leader. 

It is my understanding that the ad- 
ministration also sent up a suggested res- 
olution and that the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), the chairman 
of the committee, and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javirs) are on their way 
to the floor and that probably the Sen- 
ator from New York will offer the resolu- 
tion to be referred also to the same com- 
mittee so that they may have the sug- 
gested administration resolution con- 
sidered at the same time they consider 
the President's message. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted with that news. I am quite sure 
that the two distinguished Senators, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr, Javits), will expedite consideration 
of the resolution once it is presented and 
referred to their committee. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
last quorum call, as well as this one, be 
charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR WAIVER OF RULES VII, 
VII, AND XIV, AND FOR THE IM- 
MEDIATE RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. May a Senator be recog- 
nized at this time on the subject matter 
of the supplemental appropriation bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, does the Senator plan now to in- 
troduce a measure with respect to the 
railroad strike? 

Mr: JAVITS. I do. 

Mr. BYRD ‘of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York may be recognized, that 
the time be equally charged against both 
sides, and that rules VII, VIII, and XIV 
be waived, in view of the emergency 
nature of this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 


TEMPORARY PROHIBITION OF 
STRIKES OR. LOCKOUTS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE CURRENT 
RAILWAY. LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTE—INTRODUCTION OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank my 
colleague very much. It is an emergency. 
The railroads of the country are down, 
and I am the ranking member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
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Welfare. At the request of the adminis- 
tration, I send to the desk for appropri- 
ate referral, which I trust will be to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
a joint resolution, to provide for a tem- 
porary prohibition of*strikes or lockouts 
with respect to the current railway labor- 
management dispute. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 98) was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) , and it has been decided 
by Senator WILLIAMS that there will be 
a meeting of the committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare at 4 o’clock today, to 
hear witnesses on this matter and to 
take testimony as the basis for a resolu- 
tion. I hope very much that we will be 
able to report out a resolution, so that 
the wheels can get rolling again, by some- 
time tonight. 

Whatever may be the determination of 
the committee with respect to the form of 
that resolution will have to abide the 
event. I trust that the labor and man- 
agement representatives will be able to 
appear this afternoon and testify, and 
that we may have the benefit, not only 
of their advice and assistance, but of 
their full cooperation. It has been one of 
the great traditions of our country, when 
we have run into these emergencies be- 
fore, that citizens—and railroad em- 
Ployees have been an outstanding group 
of citizens in this country—follow the 
dictates of our Government regarding 
law, and if we pass a resolution in both 
Houses and it is signed by the President, 
which calls for the workers to come back 
on the job, I express every confidence 
that they will do so, as railway labor al- 
ways has in similar situations. 

Also, Mr. President, I am very pleased 
to note, which I think will be a great 
step forward, that we have had at long 
last, as a cumulative result of so many of 
these emergencies, a real determination 
to cope, on the part of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, with the 
problem of dealing with national emer- 
gency strikes, and to revise our laws and 
procedures on that score. 

I am sure that most Members of this 
body and the other body will agree with 
me that the role in which we are cast, 
of acting after the hour has passed for a 
strike, with the tremendous dislocation 
to the country which ensues and the 
need for us to legislate on an ad hoc 
basis, is most regrettable. It is no way 
in which to proceed, even in a national 
emergency. 

These emergencies are clearly foretold 
by the expiration of all legal remedies 
and the remaining inability of labor to 
know what to do or of management to 
know what to do, except to get to the 
point where there is actually a strike. 
We have given them no procedure by 
which they can find their way out of it, 
except their ability, or inability, to agree 
after collective bargaining in good faith. 

I should also like to pay |tribute to 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Hodgson, 
and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Usery, 
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who have not in any way spared them- 
selves—physically or mentally or any 
other way—or the department in trying 
to arrive at a settlement. 

It is very unfortunate that the matter 
is now in our hands, but I am sure that 
under the existing laws and procedures 
there were no other alternatives. 

I express the hope that, recognizing 
the emergency, notwithstanding the as- 
surances which were given by the leader- 
ship in good faith respecting the business 
that would be transacted today and to- 
morrow, the Senate will act on a resolu- 
tion between now and tomorrow night— 
hopefully, today in the Senate, so that 
the other body can act tomorrow or as 
quickly as possible—and that Senators 
will accommodate themselves, in every 
way that Senate procedures allow, to 
the assurances which were given, in the 
greatest. good faith, to many Senators 
who are not here. 

I should like the people to note, too, 
because it is important, that many Sen- 
ators were induced to leave by those 
assurances. Indeed, I would be in Japan 
today, were it not for the pendency of 
amendments I have to the supplemental 
appropriation measure and to the so- 
called Mansfield amendment to the draft 
bill, for which I could not possibly have 
returned and kept the engagement I had 
in Japan. 

I hope that these things will be care- 
fully noted by the press and the public. 
This is a very sudden matter. We will do 
our utmost to cope with it. Every Sena- 
tor who had assumed that we would 
not be faced with any such emergency 
had a right to so assume. I hope the 
public and the press will handle the mat- 
ter with that understanding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of. West: Virginia. Mr. 
President; I congratulate the Senator on 
his statement. This involves legislation 
to deal with an emergency which was 
not foreseen at the time the various 
unanimous-consent agreements were en- 
tered into. 

I think I can speak on behalf of the 
leadership on this side of the aisle to 
say that when the committee has. re- 
ported the measure back to the Senate 
for action, the Senate leadership will 
cooperate in every way with the com- 
mittee, in the effort to expedite the ac- 
tion on this emergent legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

I would hope, also, that for that pur- 
pose the Senate may be kept in session 
until we are:able to notify the leadership 
that we can or cannot meet the deadline 
tonight. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The lead- 
ership will be awaiting the information 
from the committee, and I do not think 
they will have any problem on that 
score. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 


QUORUM CALL 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for the quorum call be charged 
equally against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The Senator from Wisconsin 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. NELson when he 
introduced S. 1881, the Supersonic En- 
vironmental Protection Act, are printed 
in the Record in the routine morning 
business section under Statements on 
Introduced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8190) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam ready 
to proceed if I may have some idea of the 
parliamentary situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is presently under the control of the sen- 
ior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLEN- 
DER), and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time does the Senator suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me time? 

Mr. ELLENDER: Mr. President, how 
many minutes do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has only 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS; Mr. President, how much 
time does the minority side have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has 98 minutes 
remaining, 

Mr. JAVITS: Mr, -President,’I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS SUMMER 
PROGRAM 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem I would like to present to the Sen- 
ate is the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer program problem. I wish too 
say at once that in the other body and 
in this body the committees have shown 
a refreshing and admirable attitude to- 
ward this problem—which is very 
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heartening. I am going to present to the 
Senate a situation in which I know we 
have the sympathy of the members of 
the committee and it is not a situation 
in which I feel there is any hostility or 
adverse sentiment on their part. 

Mr. President, a number of us have 
moved to increase the amount provided 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps over 
and above what has been provided in the 
committee’s recommended supplemental 
appropriation by $57,428,359, or roughly 
one-third over and above what has been 
provided for in the other body and by 
the committee here. 

I shall be prepared to justify that 
figure in terms of the urgent needs of 
the cities, as certified to us by their 
mayors. 

Mr. President, I am now addressing 
myself to amendment No. 93, pro- 
posed by me for myself and for Senators 
WILLIAMS, NELSON, CRANSTON, EAGLETON, 
MONDALE, BAYH, BROOKE, CASE, HART, 
HUMPHREY, McGovern, and RIBICOFF. 
The sponsorship is, therefore, complete- 
ly bipartisan, and it will be noted, also 
that there is a very broad geographic dis- 
tribution in the States of Senators who 
sponsor the amendment. 

The amendment is necessary in order 
to meet the need certified to us by the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors of 641,639 
jobs, the committee has made an allow- 
ance for 601,400 of those jobs. The dif- 
ference, then, is some 40,239 jobs. 

We have a choice here in this respect. 
The committee provision is for a 9- 
week term for each summer job. The 
traditional program and the program 
which we pursued last year was for a 
10-week term for each summer job. It 
is our view that the 10 weeks—which is 
the general nature and quality of this 
program—is the preferred figure and, 
therefore, we believe that if the com- 
mittee does feel strongly in disagreement 
with us about the 601,400 figure, at the 
very least it should be made a 10-week 
program. 

If we were to accept the number of 
slots recommended by the committee, it 
still would take another $38 million of 
increase over and above the $100 million 
in order to be able to make up for the 
1 week. 

In our judgment it is critically impor- 
tant that the mayors’ survey, however, be 
met, which calls for 641,639 10-week op- 
portunities. Lest it be thought that we 
are talking about only the big cities, these 
include 330,973 in the 50 largest cities 
and 310,666 in the rural and other areas. 

We have already submitted for the 
Recor, and I will submit again in con- 
nection with the immediate statement I 
am making an analysis designating the 
major cities which require these open- 
ings, showing the figure of 330,973. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter dated April 16, 1971, 
from the League of Cities and a table 
based upon the survey made by the 
league may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the table were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CrTIES, U.S. CON- 
FERENCE OF Mayors, 
April 16, 1971. 
Hon. JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javrrs: On behalf of the na- 
tion’s mayors, we appreciate the leadership 
you have again taken this year in securing 
needed funds for summer youth programs 
throughout the nation. 

We are pleased, as you no doubt are, that 
the President has announced Administra- 
tion support for a $64.3 million supplemen- 
tal appropriation for these vital programs. 
This amount, however, falls short by $93.1 
millon of the total funds needed for the 
summer job oportunities. According to the 
Office of Management and Budget, only $51.5 
of the total to be requested by the Adminis- 
tration represents funds for job opportuni- 
ties. The balance of $12.8 million will be re- 
quested for recreation support. 

In view of the unemployment crisis now 
facing the cities, we must have the full 
amount of $308.6 million, indicated in our 
survey to you last December, to effectively 
cope with the severe youth. unemployment 
problem this summer. The original budget 
request of $164 million plus the latest an- 
nouncement of a proposed $51.5 million for 
summer jobs represents $215.5 million or 
514,000 nine-week jobs. As you will ‘recall, 
our survey, conducted last December, reflects 
the number of jobs needed for cities, both 
large and small, to total 641,639. For, the 
fifty largest cities, the total need is 330,973 
and for the medium size and small cities, 
the total need is 310,666. 

Our position is that these slots should 
be full opportunity summer jobs, a ten week 
period at $1.60 an hour, and the amount of 
Federal funds under a full opportunity pro- 
gram would total $481 per youngster. 

Therefore, we have a pressing need for 
summer jobs alone of approximately $308.6 
million and the total $215.5. million re- 
quested by the Administration represents a 
deficient amount of $93.1 million in funds 
and approximately 127,600 summer job op- 
portunities. 

The $12.8 million in recreation support is, 
in our opinion, not sufficient either. As you 
know, in past years, up to $30 million has 
been provided in recreation support funds. 

Another problem that we have encountered 
by the Administration in recent years is their 
limitation on the transportation funds to 
“employment related” activities. This rigidity 
causes hardship on cities at a time when em- 
ployment opportunities across the board are 
scarce. The $1.5 million is not sufficient if 
the limitation mentioned above is removed. 

We urge you to use your efforts to secure 
$93.1 million above and beyond Administra- 
tion requests to provide the total need for 
summer jobs for the youth in our cities this 
summer. The 514,000 nine-week slots are not 
adequate. We must have approximately 641,- 
000 ten-week summer youth jobs to cope with 
the unemployment crisis in the cities this 
summer. 

I am sure you are aware of the scarcity of 
jobs throughout the nation. The present high 
rate of unemployment representing 5.5 mil- 
lion Americans indeed presents a bleak pic- 
ture. With Vietnam veterans returning and 
older persons seeking employment, coupled 
with the scarcity of jobs available in the pri- 
vate sector, we cannot underestimate compe- 
tition for the jobs and the grave problem 
the lack of job opportunities for the youth 
will present to cities for the summer. 

Again, we appreciate your efforts and please 
let us know if we car be of further assistance 
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in providing viable summer youth employ- 
ment programs for the nation's cities. 
Sincerely, 
PATRICK HEALY, 
Executive Vice President, 
National League of Cities. 
JOHN GUNTHER, 
Executive Director, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. 


NEEDS FOR ADDITIONAL NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE NATION'S 50 LARGEST 
CITIES 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there are 
two critical factors which affect the 
reason why we must do better this year 
than last year. In that connection I wish 
to point out that last year we had 414,000 
slots on a 10-week basis. If the money 
which has been provided in the other 
body and by the committee, too, were 
devoted to 10-week slots it would give 
us 474,676 such slots. Therefore, we have 
an absolute increase—even if we went to 
a 10-weék basis of 60,000 in slots this 
year. That is why I said what I did about 
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The reason we contend for what we 
ask, as developed by the Conference of 
Mayors, is based on two major points: 
First, there is the great increase in na- 
tional unemployment which has an im- 
mediate impact on the situation on youth 
and especially minority groups. Second, 
the Alliance of Businessmen, which 
spearheads private employment, had 
such a disappointing record last year 
that we do not believe that the anticipa- 
tion, as to what they will be able to ac- 
complish in 1971, is justified. 

For those two reasons we feel this mat- 
ter has to be pressed on Congress, al- 
though again I repeat I think the com- 
mittee has shown a most admirable and 
commendable sympathetic understand- 
ing of this situation in allowing, even on 
the basis of last year’s program, some 
12 or 13 percent more in slots than we 
had last year. 

I do not want to appear to be com- 
plaining in any way. I am simply bring- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues a 
very difficult situation. 

To take these two points in more de- 
tail: National unemployment is 6.1 per- 
cent compared with roughly 4.6 percent 
which we faced 1 year ago. This is re- 
flected in a most alarming way in unem- 
ployment among the young. Teenage un- 
employment in April was 17.2 percent, 
the highest overall rate in 3 years, and 
the rate among: black teenagers in the 
poverty neighborhoods is 44.9 percent, 
which is the highest level ever recorded. 

I would like to compare these figures 
with the situation only a year ago. Then 
national unemployment was 4.6 percent, 
the teenage rate was 13.8 percent, and 
the unemployment rate among : black 
teenagers living in poverty neighbor- 
hoods was 32.7 percent. 

Mr. President, the second ‘point relates 
to the hopefulness of getting something 
out of the private enterprise system, 
without Federal financing, as it were, 
summer jobs. Our main hope there is the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, which, 
in a letter to me, dated April 14, 1971— 
which I included at page 15106 in the 
Recorp of May 14, 1971, said it hopes to 
provide 150,000 private sector jobs to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth. 

I wish to point out that last summer on 
a forecast of 180,000—as compared with 
this year’s 150,000—the performance fell 
short of that by about 20 percent. They 
had 143,000 jobs against a 180,000-job 
target. If 20 percent is deducted from 
the 150,000 which they now estimate— 
and it may be worse than that, in view 
of the higher rate of unemployment— 
there is a need right there shown, in that 
one category, of 30,000 jobs in terms of 
expectation from the private sector. 

We have seen, from the demonstra- 
tions here in Washington and other 
problems, that our country cannot be 
regarded as being in a highly pacific con- 
dition. There is a great deal of tension 
in the country. 

That tension could be sparked into 
flames in the cities. Indeed, the Kerner 
Commission has warned us most strictly 
against the dangers to the cities from 
the unemployment situation in these 
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months. In its report on the riots 
in Newark and Detroit, it pointed 
out that we have to make larger fiscal 
commitments to programs such as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and related 
programs to meet the needs in the pov- 
erty areas for unemployed youth, there- 
by diminishing the effects of poverty and 
disorder. 

We must soberly recognize that when 
we get up to a rate of black youth unem- 
ployment in ghettos and slums of almost 
50 percent, we are really looking for 
trouble if we do not make the most ade- 
quate provision of which we are capable. 

The argument is made that even if we 
give them the money, it cannot be used. 
I think that argument has been thor- 
oughly exploded. We have given money 
to the cities as late as June, and some- 
times as late as July, and the money 
has been used with remarkable effec- 
tiveness by the cities. This is a tribute to 
the cities and the mayors in those par- 
ticular programs. What we are seeking 
is what the League of Mayors has certi- 
fied as an urgent need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

This is a very, very critical situation, 
and I hope very much, as it is before 
the Senate, it will see the desirability of 
answering the need by giving, consider- 
ing what is involved, the relatively small 
amount of money which is required to 
enable the mayors to really have the re- 
sources with which to deal with a very 
incendiary and serious situation. I wish 
to point out that even if our request is 
granted, we will be reaching only one- 
third of the disadvantaged youth in the 
“target” group, which now approaches 
2 million persons. 

Before I take my seat, may I thank 
the ranking minority member (Mr. COT- 
TON), who controls the time. I have been 
very free to yield myself time in his ab- 
sence, and I thank him for his courtesy 
and consideration in allowing me to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes. 

Mr: COTTON. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 84 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON: I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I and 
all the members of the subcommittee on 
Labor-HEW, of course, have a great sym- 
pathy for the program the Senator from 
New York has referred to. I think it is 
one of the fine programs we have going. 
However, we have to consider practical 
matters, as the Senator well knows, be- 
ing a former member of the committee: 
First, the House figure; second, the budg- 
et figure; and third, whether or not we 
are.going to, run into one of the.prob- 
lems we ran-into before. If we do not 
keep the bill within the range of what 
the administration requested—I do not 
think the administration objects to cer- 
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tain additions to this program, but I 
mean if we go too far—we are likely to 
run into the same problem we have had 
here for 2 long years. We want to get 
the bill passed, and we want to get on 
with the program as soon as possible, be- 
cause time is running. So this is the sit- 
uation. 

I want to refer for 2 or 3 minutes to 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
committee. 

The bill includes an additional $100 
million for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer program, an increase of 
$35.7 million over the request. We went 
beyond the request $35.7 million for the 
summer youth program. Of the total $100 
million provided, $12.8 million is for the 
summer recreation program for boys and 
girls 8 to 13 years of age. This $12.8 mil- 
lion is not for summer jobs, but involves 
a combination of recreation programs, 
The remainder, $87.2 million, is for an 
additional 176,400 summer jobs over last 
summer’s program. 

As it said, the amount recommended 
by the committee for summer jobs is 
$35.7 million more than the supplemen- 
tal request, which is included in the $87.2 
million for that purpose. Together with 
the funds already appropriated and pres- 
ently available, the recommended 
amount will provide a total of $253 mil- 
lion, in round figures, for the support of 
601,400 summer jobs for high school 
youth. This is an increase of $70.3 mil- 
lion over the amount spent for the pro- 
gram last summer and, again, will sup- 
port 176,400 more summer job oppor- 
tunities than was provided last summer. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York. I think that last summer we were 
a little skimpy, but we have increased it 
to the tune of $70.3 million and 176,400 
more job slots. 

Added together, I think we have made 
a very substantial increase in a fine 
program. 

The committee felt, after much testi- 
mony, that this was about as far as we 
could go to keep the program moving, 
as we all want it to do. 

I do not disagree with the Senator 
from New York. I might have person- 
ally voted for more, but the committee 
felt this was about as far as we could 
go, I suppose the Senator from New York 
will want a vote on his amendment. Will 
he not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Of course, if the 
Senate disagrees with the committee, we 
will have to take it to conference. 

But I think, considering all the factors 
involved, that we went just about as far 
as we could go, and we have provided 
for 176,400 more jobs over last year. This 
will bring the total to close to 601,400 
summer jobs. I think perhaps we could 
stand 1 million, and I have no objection 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York, but we are dealing with some 
practical facts here, considering that 
this is a supplemental appropriation. 

In the regular appropriation bill, I as- 
sume we will be more generous, and add 
to the funds requested for this program 
for next summer. But I understand the 
position of the Senator from New York. 
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Summer jobs are.coming up within the 
next 2 or 3 weeks, and these people have 
to know what they will have. But this 
will provide over 600,000 youngsters with 
employment, and it is a great step for- 
ward from what. we have been doing with 
the program in the past few years. 

Naturally, representing the commit- 
tee, I shall have to vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, but we are in a position where we 
are not going to argue too much about 
the merits of the program or how fast 
we should move. This is the best we 
thought we could do in the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I have 
said many times, I appreciate the feeling 
of the committee and the sympathy of 
the committee; and, indeed, my amend- 
ment was heavily premised upon their 
sympathetic consideration. 

Let me lay before the Senate a few 
facts which bear upon what the Senator 
from Washington has just said, 

The committee position represents the 
addition of a few slots at the expense 
of a reduction of the program from 10 
to 9 weeks. It was felt that the extension 
of this program at the 10-week span was 
just about the right approach. The anal- 
ogy is very obvious, but it is true that 
it is much like building a bridge: If you 
build it one-tenth too short, it does not 
do you much good. A 9-week program is, 
of course, important and meaningful. 
But I am pointing out that the normal 
program and the normal expectation of 
a program for the young people was a 
10-week program, and that in order to 
bring the number of slots recommended 
by the committee into a 10-week pro- 
gram would require $38 million. 

We are in a kind of interregnum here— 
where Senators will not be back until 
Wednesday, and they will have enough 
to decide without adding this problem 
to the list—and I would like to ask 
whether or not, in view of the great 
sympathy of the committee, we might 
not perhaps prevail upon the committee, 
on the Senate floor, to go with us to the 
extent of that added $38 million and take 
it to conference on the plea that. it is 
on the basis of making the program run 
the way it always has run, that is, on a 
10-week basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, I think 
it should be considered by the Senate 
that we did not have too much to say 
about this, but the program is a 9-week 
program. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator’s 
amendment would call for a 10-week 
program? 

Mr. JAVITS. My amendment calls 
for an additional $57 million above the 
in respect to those slots and the others 
more slots and for a 10-week program 
committee recommendation, for 40,000 
already available. In the hope—because 
of the fine attitude the Senate committee 
has taken, of coming to an agreement 
without the necessity of tying up the Sen- 
ate with more votes, I am making the 
proposal to the Senator from Washing- 
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ton, asking him if the committee would 
be willing to take to conference the total 
figure of $138 million instead of $100 mil- 
lion, on the premise of a 10-week. pro- 
gram. 

Then we will not be hassling with the 
House or with the committee about the 
slots. We are only challenging the integ- 
rity of the program as a 9-week in- 
stead of a 10-week program, and we could 
see what the committee can do with that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know what 
the Senate will do, but we looked at this 
very carefully. I think there is some 
merit to what the Senator from New York 
Says, but the 9-week program was predi- 
cated at a time when there was more 
availability in the private sector of sum- 
mer jobs. We went from 8 to 9 weeks as 
I remember. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That availability has 
now been shrinking a good deal, 

Mr. JAVITS. It is very limited. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And in the urban 
centers, the picture is not very good: 
But we will wait and see what the Senate 
does. 

The Senator from New Hampshire and 
I, and other. Members, including the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), 
were very sympathetic. We did the best 
we knew how in the committee, The 
Senator understands how those matters 
work—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. From his previous 
membership on the. committee, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam mak- 
ing the plea with the Senator, perhaps 
in anticipation of its coming up, that we 
would reduce—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield to me on a matter of personal priv- 
ilege for a minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 


VISIT FROM FORMER SENATOR 
CLARENCE C., DILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to break in on this debate, but 
I note the presence in the Chamber of 
a former’ Member of this body from’ my 
State, the distinguished: former: Senator 
from Washington, C.-C.: Dill. Clarence, I 
hope you are listening to this. 

Senator Dill served with great dis- 
tinction in the, Senate for many years, 
as well as in the House of Representa- 
tives. He at one time was chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, and 
he knows what problems.we have.on that 
committee. I am glad to see him here, 
looking healthy and well. I do not. know 
how many Members of the Senate who 
served with him are still here, The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I am sure, was here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield briefly, when Senator 
Dill was here I happened to be here in the 
capacity as a member of the staff of 
the late Senator George H. Moses. So for 
4 years, I recall the distinguished pres- 
ence and activities of the distinguished 
former Senator from Washington, ‘Mr. 
Dill. I think that was between 1924 and 
1928. So in that sense, I have avery 
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vivid personal recollection of him, and in 
a sense I can almost claim to be a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who served with him. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that, 
and I want to say to Senator Dill, we are 
glad to see you here. It is remarkable 
how active he is at his age. I only hope 
that some of us can be so fortunate as 
this distinguished former Senator from 
Washington. Senator ELLENDER is check- 
ing the book to see just who is left and 
who. was here when Senator Dill served 
in this body. 

I find that Senator Dill retired in 1935, 
so evidently Senator ELLENDER took up 
about where he left off. I just wanted to 
note that for the sake of the Recorp. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8190) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I have 
nothing further to say about the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield me 
2. minutes? 

Mr. COTTON. Surely. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from Washington is here, I 
would like to put a matter before him, 
if I may have his attention. 

It will be noted that the committee 
report says, on page 33: 

This will provide $87.2 million for 187,200 
new summer jobs and expand the total pro- 
gram from 8 to 9 weeks. 


I point out to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that that statement is inaccurate. 
It is an unwitting error, but it is inac- 
curate. The program has always been for 
10 weeks. The administration came up 
here and talked with the committee 
about either making it 8 weeks or in- 
creasing local participation. Finally, 
when it seemed they had no takers on 
either, they settled for 9 weeks, and the 
committee went along with them. But 
the program has always been a 10-week 
program. 

All I am doing is reinforcing my plea 
to the chairman. I would hope very much 
that perhaps today or tomorrow morn- 
ing the Senator would feel free to con- 
fer with his colleagues about the possi- 
bility of accepting so much of our 
amendment as would be required to 
maintain the program as a 10-week pro- 
gram—and that amount is $38 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Senator 
has a good point. We were sort of closed 
m. The Senator is correct in saying that 
technically it is not correct. They could 
have requested enough for 10 weeks, but 
they did. not, 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

(Mr. MAGNUSON. We finally got in the 
middle with 9 weeks, and this was our 
problem. I think the Senator has a point, 
that there is legislative authority for 10 
weeks, and the administration came up 
only with 9. -They wanted it to be 8 
weeks, which the Senator from New 
Hampshire and I thought was too short; 
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but we got into the position I have men- 
tioned to the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would appreciate it 
greatly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Senator 
has a point, in view of the national situ- 
ation with respect to jobs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield myself 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

I think we should take the full amount 
for 10 weeks. But I may have to vote 
against the Senator, because the com- 
mittee decided this. We discussed this at 
some length. I think many things have 
changed since the budget came up that 
would probably justify an amount that 
would make it fulfill the 10 weeks. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

That is what I am pleading for, if the 
committee would see it that way. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from York. If $38 
million were added to this supplemental 
appropriation—I want it clear in my 
mind—would that extend the program 
from 9 to 10 weeks for the same number 
of jobs or would it extend the program 
from 9 to 10 weeks and add more jobs? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would extend the pro- 
gram for the same number of jobs as 
the committee recommended. But the 
committee, of course, by whatever figure 
it added, could add more jobs if it stayed 
at the 9-week period. Our amendment 
proposes $59 million, which would add 
40,000 jobs and maintain the program as 
a 10-week program. But in the hope— 
because of our parliamentary situation 
the next couple of days, of getting some 
agreement with the committee on the 
floor I had advanced the other sugges- 
tion. But the basis for our amendment is 
not along that line. 

Mr. COTTON. I would say to the Sena- 
tor from New York that, as does the 
chairman of the subcommittee, I think 
this is one of the most worthy and most 
pressing programs we have. It has to be 
handled in the supplemental because, as 
we all know, the regular appropriation 
bill is actually forward funding for a 
year later. It is not going to assist the 
situation at all for this summer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. COTTON. From the standpoint of 
trying to stretch the dollars as far as we 
can stretch them and use them the most 
effectively, even though they are inade- 
quate, would it be the Senator’s consid- 
ered opinion that it would be better policy 
to stick to 9 weeks and have more jobs or 
advance to 10 weeks without greatly in- 
creasing the jobs? I understand that the 
Senator does not want either; but if there 
had to be a choice between the two, what 
would be the Senator's reaction? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that, on the whole, 
I would like longer jobs. That is why I 
moved as I did. 

The Senator happens to be demon- 
strating typical New England frugality 
because, as the Senator may know, it will 
cost less money to fill the mayors’ slots 
with 9-week jobs than to take the exist- 
ing slots provided by the committee and 
make them 10-week slots. That is true. 
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It would cost just about half of the figure 
we are talking about. 

But I thought that in view of the tradi- 
tion of the program, perhaps if the com- 
mittee felt that strongly about its figure 
on slots, it would at least give us the con- 
tinuance of the program at the 10-week 
period. Naturally, from the point of view 
of domestic tranquility, the 10-week 
program is to be preferred. I do not see 
any way to avoid that. That would take, 
for the same number of slots, $38 million. 

Mr. COTTON. At 9 weeks, how much 
would it cost to add 40,000 jobs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield myself 4 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would cost $16.6 mil- 
lion to take the same number of slots 
the mayors need to a 9-week basis. 

Mr. COTTON. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished chairman; and I also agree 
that, unfortunately, we have this left for 
final debate in the crowded voting that 
is bound to come Wednesday. 

I hope that the chairman and the 
chairman of the full committee and the 
members of the subcommittee may con- 
sider this matter more carefully, in the 
hope that we can accomplish something 
without going through a vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is very kind. I ap- 
preciate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
this bill is an additional amount of $100 
million for cancer research. This is the 
House amount, and the Senate accepted 
it, so it will not be in conference, 

This did not have anything to do with 
the suggestion that is going on as to 
whether we should have a separate can- 
cer task force with a separate agency— 
the administration is suggesting some- 
thing in between, raising the status of the 
institute at the NIH and report directly 
to the President—or maintaining it in 
NIH. There are three alternatives. 

In view of the importance of the mat- 
ter, the committee felt that we should 
not discuss that and should take the 
$100 million, which I think everyone has 
agreed to, and we will discuss later the 
matter of the administration of the 
cancer conquest program. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I think we all agree 
on that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because it is needed. 
Some exciting things are going on in 
cancer research, and we want to take 
advantage of them. 

I do not always agree with the Vice 
President in what he says, but he made a 
statement the other day with which I 
think every American will agree. He 
said, 

What do you think would be the most 
welcome headline on any given morning 
when the citizens of the United States pick 
up their morning newspapers? 

That is the kind of question that one 
must ponder. Would it be “Peace Has 
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Been Declared?” which would be wel- 
comed news. But he said: 

I think the most welcome news would be 
a headline in big, black type, “Cure for Can- 
cer Found.” 


Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAxBE). The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, 8 weeks 
ago, when the Senate and the House 
voted to refuse further Federal funds for 
the SST, the decision was widely ac- 
claimed as a victory for economic com- 
monsense, a step forward in the journey 
to right our national priorities, and a 
long-awaited official acknowledgement 
that we must have answers to environ- 
mental questions before we proceed to a 
point of irreversible ecological degrada- 
tion, I find it very difficult to believe that 
we are fighting this same battle again. 

The part I assumed in that battle some 
weeks back was based almost entirely on 
the economic problems that I saw ahead 
if we continued with the development 
and production of an SST. 

In the brief span of these 8 weeks, the 
issues surrounding the SST have not 
changed. There have been no new an- 
swers propounded to the environmental 
questions. Nothing has happened to re- 
duce the enormous financial risk inherent 
in SST development: No new private fi- 
nancial backers have arrived on the scene 
indicating their faith in the program 
and their willingness to invest in it. The 
airlines have shown no new capability to 
buy the SST once it is produced. And 
there is no new evidence indicating that 
the cost estimates are accurate. 

The only respect in which the issue 
we are now debating differs from that 
decided in March is that the specific 
request for funds is smaller. In March, 
we were debating the wisdom of appro- 
priating $290 million; now we are debat- 
ing the wisdom of appropriating $85.3 
million. On the surface, it may appear as 
though $85 million would be more easily 
justified than $290 million, but on closer 
examination it must conclude that just 
the opposite is true. 

The fact that Boeing has dispersed 
many of its people and terminated sub- 
contracts since the March vote is no 
secret. Regular news broadcasts have 
kept America posted on the readjust- 
ment process that the company has had 
to make. Many of us in: Congress—on 
both sides of the aisle and on both sides 
of the SST issue—have sought to make 
a legislative response equal to the need, 
particularly with respect to the unem- 
ployment problem. 

The winding down of the SST project 
which followed the congressional rejec- 
tion of continued appropriations 8 weeks 
ago will create new problems and new 
costs if the project is revived. William 
Allen, chairman of the board of Boeing 
Co; indicated just last week that revival 
of the SST program would require half 
a billion to one billion dollars more in 
Federal money than was needed before 
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the project)was.terminated. In the speech 
I made on the Seriate floor just prior to 
the: March vote, I expressed serious 
doubt-as»to>the reliability of the cost 
estimates offered by SST «ig aaa At 
that time Isaid: 

We have been told that ReRe develop- 
ment will cost $1.3 billion. . . „But, the 
nature of developmental research makes this 
promise illusory. 


Mr. Allen's newest cost projections are 
stark confirmation of my suspicions. 

As grim as the prospect of ‘an addi- 
tional half-billion to $1 biilion is, it is 
made worse by the absence of any 
financial plan for production of. the 
SST. In March, I reiterated my refusal 
to vote to fund a project on which there 
had never been a financial plan prepared 
and on which there had, therefore, never 
been any substantiated cost estimates nor 
cost limitations established. 

We had been told that Federal partic- 
ipation, in any case, would be limited to 
development of the SST prototypes. 
Now, Mr. Allen indicates that, if the SST 
is revived, the Government will have to 
advance funds to start production. 

All of the things we have said over the 
course of the past several months con- 
cerning the inappropriateness and the 
foolhardiness of investing Federal dol- 
lars in the prototype program are even 
more pertinent when applied to Federal 
support of production of the SST. If this 
country has any faith in the private 
enterprise system, if we believe at all that 
products should have to stand the mar- 
ket test of supply and demand, if we 
conceive of Government's role as pri- 
marily regulatory and not developmental 
with respect to its relationship with in- 
dustry, and if we are commited to apply- 
ing the limited Federal resources to pro- 
grams which serve the best interests of 
all Americans, I simply cannot find a 
justification for our putting another cent 
in the SST program. 

Mr. President, when Mr. Allen made 
his statements concerning the prospect 
of another $85.3 million being appropri- 
ated for SST development, he in effect 
confirmed what many of us have been 
saying for many months: That the costs 
could ‘not possibly be limited to the $1.3 
billion amount originally estimated and 
that Federal involvement would not ‘end 
after the prototype stage. This really is 
the only advantage I see in having to 
debate again the SST question: We 
finally have on public record the state- 
ments of the head of the major contrac- 
tor company confirming our worst fears: 
It is both significant and helpful that 
one of America’s most prominent and 
respected industrialists has made our 
case for us. 

In addition, General Electric has is- 
sued statements in which they indicate 
that it is their view that the project can 
no longer be continued with 90 percent 
Federal funds and 10 percent private; 
instead, it will require 100 percent Fed- 
eral funds. 

I will speak tomorrow on the situation 
regarding the airlines, but I felt it was 
extremely interesting to have fully re- 
vealed to us the circumstances: under 
which the airlines voluntarily contrib- 
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uted. $58 millión toward the production 
of the SST. 

The voluntarism exercised reminds me 
of the “hot box” in a fraternity house 
where tactics fall a little short of rubber 
hoses. When) the’ airlines: were called in 
to the Department. of Transportation 
and told that they were expected toocon- 
tribute’$1 million toward:every plane, as 
regulated companies standing ~ before 
those who have the responsibility not 
only for regulating them but. who. can 
also set life and death sentences over 
the companies, how voluntary are the 
contributions of $58 milion made by the 
airlines toward this SST project? 

So this whole exercise that has inter- 
vened during the 8-week period has at 
least revealed that everything we have 
said has been confirmed by the Boeing 
Co. and by General Electric, the major 
contractor. We have smoked out what 
really happened when the airlines, pre- 
sumably, voluntarily made contributions 
toward the SST in their desire to see it 
go into production. 

There’ is no need to rehash all the 
arguments for and against the SST. 
Every Senator has studied all the factors 
and made a decision. The issue we must 
decide now is whether the expenditure 
of $85.3 million at this time to revive the 
SST is going todo more harm than good; 
will the investment actually be worth it? 

What will we accomplish if we make 
this investment, Mr. President? First, 
we will breathe just enough life into the 
program to cause it to pulsate for a 
moment, but not enough to insure new 
life. This is, in my judgment, playing 
with the life and expectations of a great 
company, a great industry and thou- 
sands of aerospace employees. The déci- 
sion made last March to discontinue the 
SST was a difficult and, in some cases, 
painful one; I doubt if anyone in the 
Congress saw it as a black-and-white 
issue. There were reasons to go ahead 
and there were reasons to stop. The rea- 
sons to stop funding prevailed. By 
attempting now to allocate funds in 
dribbles, we hold out false hopé of suc- 
cess and interest in the program. I think 
this is one of the things Bill Allen was 
saying in his statement of last week: 
“Don't play games with us.” 

I think the American publie is also 
perplexed. They are perplexed, by Con- 
gress. They certainly are perplexed in 
the way we seem to start, then stop, then 
reverse, and then move ahead in a pro- 
gram like this. 

Do we not ever make a decision that is 
really lasting? 

It is up to us ‘to decide conclusively 
that we will shoot down this fiying Edsel, 
make that decision once and for all, and 
then live with that decision. 

I have said many times that I know 
we will be called to account, years from 
now, as to whether our judgment on 
this issue was right or wrong. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I ‘am 
quite willing to’ be called to make such an 
accounting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: 
Saxse). The time of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ‘ask 
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unanimous consent. for an) additional, 2 
minutes. 

Mr... COTTON Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute and then intend to yield 
2 minutes tothe Senator from, Ilinois; 
but, in the absence of the senior minority 
member on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I find myself handling: the time and 
I do not know how. many commitments 
he has made. I also wish to-yield'to the 
Senator from Arkansasi\ (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), Who is seeking recognition, But, 
Ido not want the senior member on the 
Appropriations: Committee to return 
here and find that I have used up all the 
time. 

I yield to the Senator from Ilinois 2 
minutes, but: would like to £nd out where 
we stand on time before I keep yielding 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if we in- 
vest this new $85 million in the SST we 
will be committed to a program that 
promises to cost the Federal Government 
at least double, perhaps triple, the orig- 
inal estimate of $1.3 billion. There is no 
way we can continue the SST program 
and have it cost less, or even the same 
as the amount we debated last March. 

Third, if the Senate grants these funds, 
we ignore the views of the industry itself. 
When Boeing says, in effect, it does not 
want the money, what possible justifica- 
tion can there be for forcing the funds on 
the company? Would we do so merely to 
express our concern over unemployment? 
Boeing says it has already laid off 4,500 
employees. It might take more than the 
$85 million to unpack the materials and 
mobilize the people: Would we do so be- 
cause we are worried about the foreign 
SST competition? If there were really 
strong competition, Boeing could make 
its case with private investors and not 
have to rely on the Government; we haye 
gone over this point a thousand times 
before. Would we do it because we have 
already invested millions and feel we 
cannot extricate ourselves new? This was 
not persuasive in March; how: can. it be 
persuasive now, especially when Boeing 
has promised us that the costs will far 
exceed the amounts we were discussing 
before? 

Mr. President, I am grateful that the 
industry’s spokesman has been forth- 
right with us as we undertake debate on 
this new appropriation, When the chair- 
man of the board of Boeing confirms the 
skepticism and fears many of us ex- 
pressed before the March: vote, I am in- 
clined to heed his caution; Any Senator 
who found the investment difficult to 
justify -in March must conclude that.it 
is even more difficult now. And those who 
supported Federal funding in. March 
must recognize that it is a new issue 
which faces them now, to be wrestled 
with on the basis of new facts and a new 
time. 

I urge my colleagues to support an 
amendment; to the supplemental appro- 
priation that would allocate funds for 
termination, but not for continuation of 
the SST contract. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding. 
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The... PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President; I yield 10 
minutës to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, there 
has just been handed to me a‘notice that 
I had not seen before to the éffect that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) is purported 
to have said on the floor that he does not 
want the SST money in the supplemental 
bill for fear that it would stall this 
measure and that he may oppose it per- 
manently because of its cost. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana on his wisdom. His 
statement makes my remarks more or 
less superfluous. If the Senator. from 
Louisiana opposes the passage of the SST 
money, it has not any more chance of 
passage than a snowball has in you know 
where. 

Mr, President, for the third time in 6 
months we are debating the question of 
further Federal funding for the super- 
sonic transport. 

The Senate has made its views quite 
clear on two previous occasions and I am 
confident that we will once again reject 
the SST. It would appear, however, that 
the proponents of the SST are engaged 
in what. might be called a “war of attri- 
tion” and seem to feel that eventually 
those of us who oppose further funding 
for the ST will.somehow wither away. 

If anything, the case against the SST 
has become stronger since the last vote 
on March 24. The very close vote in the 
House last week did not take into‘account 
the statement by Mr. William Allen, 
chairman of the Boeing Co., who in- 
dicated that the revival of the SST would 
require between $500 million and $1 bil- 
lion more in Government financing than 
was needed before the project was 
canceled. Of course I realize that ‘the 
administration has suggested that Mr. 
Allen, as head of the company which is 
prime contractor on the plane, does not 
really know what he is talking about. I 
suspect, however, that this is one of those 
rare cases where,Congress and the public 
are not being misled about what the 
actual cost of a project in the aircraft 
industry might be. 

Mr. President, the SST question was 
before the public much of last year, and 
during the fall political campaigns I be- 
lieve it was made clear and certain that 
the public did not want to see its money 
dissipated in this manner. I have heard 
from great numbers of my Arkansas con- 
stituents on this issue and in almost every 
case they have been opposed to further 
Federal funding for the SST. 

The earlier defeat of the SST was cor- 
rectly hailed as a major initial step in 
the reordering of our national priorities 
and a triumph for the people and the 
popular will. Now, however, there are 
those who would reverse this move to- 
ward a more rational allocation of our 
public funds. 

The basic fact remains unchanged: It 
is a gross distortion of our national needs 
to allow tax money to be spent for this 
unncessary plane. It is highly ironic that 
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the administration, is withholding some 
$12 billion.in. funds appropriated by, the 
Congress for, various Federal programs, 
many of,them of vital importance te the 
people of Arkansas and other States, yet 


wants tọ; push ahead. in spending tax 


money for this unwise luxury project, as 
well as a $250 million loan guarantee for 
the Lockheed Corp., with. its record of 
mismanagement and mammoth cost 
overruns, z 

It is very strange, indeed, to me that 
this tremendous emphasis is being. put 
upon. these aircraft for the benefit of a 
limited number of people: 

The case for the SST remains a weak 
one, as, the. Wall Street Journal pointed 
out in an editorial on May 14: 

Well, national prestige is nice, but there 
are better ways to enhance it. The govern- 
ment, for example, could do more to strength- 
en the dollar, whose troubles have been caus- 
ing so much foreign concern m recent days. 

Jobs are to be desired, too, but there must 
be more useful ways to provide them than 
through revival of a project whose economic 
Viability—at the moment, at least—still ap- 
pears highly questionable. 

The airlines hardly seem ready to take on 
an entirely new generation of aircraft right 
now, After financing development of an SST, 
would the government then feel obligated to 
finance purchase of the planes by the 
troubled airlines? 


Mr, President, the-case against the 
SST, on both economic and environ- 
mental grounds, is a compelling one. Last 
September I submitted to the Senate the 
results of a survey taken by my staff of 
the views of 16 of the Nation’s leading 
economists. As is well known, they were 
almost unanimous in their belief that 
proceeding with the SST would be un- 
wise and not justified on economic 
grounds. Subsequently, this survey has 
been updated and in most cases the econ- 
omists have strengthened their opposi- 
tion to the SST. 

The SST proponents claim that our 
balance of payments would be adversely 
affected if we do not proceed with the 
SST. This claim has been effectively and 
convincingly refuted by the economists. 
Waiter W. Heller, professor of economics 
at the University of Minnesota and for- 
mer Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers said, “Much of the bal- 
ance-of-payments reasoning on behalf 
of the SST is specious,” a view consistent 
with that of other leading economists. 

As Professor Heller said: 

Seen in proper perspective, our balance- 
of-trade interest is best served by devoting 
our resources to their most efficient uses, 
not to undertakings that require a $1.3 bil- 
lion subsidy to get off the ground. 


Or, as Arthur W, Okun, another former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, stated: 

Even if Congress made the judgment 
(which I do not) that a long-term stimulus 
to exports was desirable, it could find far 
more efficient incentives than the funding 
of the SST. 


I must add that if the balance of pay- 
ments is really a primary concern, then 
the amendment introduced by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to reduce the 
number of troops in Europe offers a much 
more direct and rational approach to the 
problem. 

Those favoring the SST also rely 
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heavily. on_the ‘‘jobs”..argument. Econ- 
omist -Milton Friedman. is.,one of the 
many who have pointed out the Taunay 
of this argument: 

THe funds spent on the SST will have to 
come from somewhere. Extra employment 
on the SST will be offset by Smaller em- 
ployment elsewhere. Our objective should 
not be jobs but productive jobs and that 
objective is best achieved by the test of the 
market not by the Government subsidiza- 
tion of leaf-raking jobs—and if the SST is 
not commercially viable then jobs in pro- 
ducing it are the economic equivalent of 
leaf-raking. 


The plain truth is that there are count- 
less ways in ‘which an equivalent amount 
of public money could be spent which 
would not only provide jobs but would 
serve the broad public interest. Many of 
our largest cities are in desperate shape; 
our smaller cities and rural communities 
are not getting Federal assistance needed 
to enable them: to develop properly. How 
can we even contemplate subsidizing this 
exotic luxury when we have so many 
unmet needs? 

As has been frequently pointed out, 
the SST would serve a tiny percentage of 
the population. Such problems as urban 
transportation and ground transporta- 
tion to and from airports are much more 
urgent and an appropriate subject for 
our technologists. 

It-is very obvious. that the average 
American family does not need the SST. 
The average family could benefit from 
better transportation facilities and serv- 
ices, but a plane that will-get them to 
Europe 3 hours quicker—for a higher 
fare—is totally irrelevant. It-should also 
be recalled that existing planes will carry 
considerably larger passenger loads than 
would the SST. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I have 
said many times) before: Spending our 
tax money on the SST represents one of 
the clearest.examples of misplaced prior- 
ities ever to confront us. 

Those of us who: oppose the SST have 
been accused of standing in the way of 
technology. Instead, we are demanding 
that technology be applied so as to do 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
of people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled, “Boeing 
undercuts SST” from the Washington 
Daily News of May 14; be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Boernc UNDERCUTS SST 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

The Boeing Co, may have scuttled its own 
supersonic transport. project despite a -vote 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
give the controversial aircraft a new lease 
on life. 

As the committee yesterday was following 
the House's lead ‘by converting $85.3 million 
in’ SST termination funds into continued 
development money, Boeing officials seemed 
to hamper chances for full Senate approval 
of the action by upping the price tag on two 
prototypes. 

Boeing Board Chairman William Allen said 
it would cost at least $500 million—and may- 
be $1 billion—to resurrect the $1,800 mile-an- 


hour plane killed by Congress last March. 
Using Mr. Allen’s top figure the cost to the 
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government for the two test plans would be 
$2.3 billion instead of the original $1.3 bil- 
lion. 

Mr, Allen’s statement that a new, higher 
priced contract would have to be negotiated 
couldn’t. have come at a more disadvantage- 
ous time for SST forces in Congress. 

It undercut arguments by SST proponents 
that it would cost nearly as much to ter- 
minate the contract as it would to continue 
it. And the statement left the impression that 
Boeing wasn’t overly interested in reviving 
the project. 

This impression was reinforced by con- 
gressional sources who reported the General 
Electric Co., the SST’s engine builder and 
the project's major sub-contractor, also ap- 
peared cool to the efforts to save it. 

Appropriations Committee Chairman Al- 
len Ellender, D-La., a former SST backer 
now says he may have to vote against it 
because of the extra cost. 

“I don’t think Boeing would cry about it 
if we let it die.” 

Sen. Ellender also said he doubts the full 
Senate will back up the committee’s action, 
“I think the SST is still dead,” he said. 

And Sen, William Proxmire, D-Wis., leader 
of the anti-SST movement, said Allen’s new 
figures were a “clincher” against reviving the 
project. 

“It means that in addition to all the other 
arguments against the SST you now have a 
program that will costò more than was con- 
templated when the Congress in both Houses 
killed the program,” Sen. Proxmire said. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr: President, we 
have read in“the newspapers recently 
and have seen pictures made of people 
from all over the country, people who 
formerly had been members of previous 
administrations in Washington, who are 
attempting to obstruct the passage of the 
Mansfield amendment. I think that these 
matters are not unrelated to the program 
that has been brought forth in the House 
and resulted in the reversal of this mat- 
ter. It obviously has been the re_ult 
of an extremely well-organized lobbying 
program. 

Mr. President, that prompts me to 
make a very few comments about a sub- 
ject that I think is related. 

Mr. President, there was considerable 
controversy following the showing of the 
CBS documentary program, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon” on February 23. 

In all the tumult, however, no one was 
able to. deny the'basic accuracy of this 
program on the Pentagon’s extensive 
public relations operations. 

Now that the dust has settled some- 
what, I think it is appropriate to take 
note of.the fact that “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” has been honored with a num- 
ber of major awards, including those 
most coveted in television. 

Most recently “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” won an Emmy award from 
the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences for outstanding achieve- 
ment in news documentary programing. 

Earlier it was one of the winners of the 
1971 Saturday Review Television Awards 
“for a courageous, terse, and revealing 
expose of the dimensions—not generally 
known to the public—of the Defense De- 
partment’s use of Federal tax moneys to 
promote and perpetuate its own bureau- 
cratic interests, power, and privilege 
in the Nation’s militery-industrial 
complex, 

The program also won a special Pea- 
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body Award for “electronic journalism 
at its finest.” The prestigious Peabody 
Awards are administered by the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism at the 
University of Georgia. 

Additionally, the Boston University 
School of Public Communications hon- 
ored “The Selling of the Pentagon” with 
a citation in these terms: 

The documentary reflecting the highest 
standards of investigative journalism has be- 
come a symbol of the determination of the 
news media to exercise and preserve their 
rights and responsibilities under the First 
Amendment, free of government interference. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that several newspaper articles pertain- 
ing to the awards won by “The Selling 
of the Penatgon” be printed in the 
RECORD. 


This program: and some of the subse- 
quent developments were also the sub- 
jects of recent editorials in two Arkansas 
newspapers, the Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Rock, and the weekly Dumas 
Clarion. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD as well, 
along with an editorial from the Boston 
Globe. 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 14, 1971] 
A PEABODY FOR CBS AND “PENTAGON” 
(By Nancy L. Ross) 

“The Selling of the Pentagon,” the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s controversial doc- 
umentary on the Pentagon's $30 million a 
year program to sell itself to the American 
people, will receive a special Peabody Award 
when the awards are officially announced 
April 21. It will be cited for “electronic jour- 
nalism at its finest.” 

In naming the documentary, first shown 
Feb. 23 of this year, the prize committee 
broke a 31-year tradition of limiting awards 
to programs aired during the previous year. 
The Peabody Awards, among television's most 
prestigious ones, are decided by judges con- 
nected with the TV industry and admin- 
istered by the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism at the University of Georgia. 

Though panel members refused to discuss 
the award yesterday for the record, one gave 
the following reason for the unusual action: 
“This collegium decided to get into the 20th 
century and not be obsolete.” This was in- 
terpreted by some close to the industry to 
mean that the award would have lost’much 
of its punch if it had been made a year later 
when the controversy had been’ forgotten. It 
was also taken as a sign of support for CBS 
by the industry in the face of widespread 
criticism from government and the mili- 
tary. 

Paul A. Porter of the law firm Arnold and 
Porter and a former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was quoted 
as saying, “We nominated “The Selling of the 
Pentagon’ even before Vice President Spiro 
T. Agnew did.” Agnew charged among other 
things the program was “a clever propaganda 
attempt to discredit the defense establish- 
ment of the United States.” 

The Vice President's office declined com- 
ment yesterday on the selection of the 
Peabody winner as did Rep. F. Edward Hebert 
(D-La.) The chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee had castigated the pro- 
gram as a “vicious piece of propaganda.” 

CBS officials also déclinedto comment on 
the award. However Peter Davis, writer and 
producer of the program, termed the com- 
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mittee's action “courageous for going out of 
its way to amend its rules (to give the 
award) while we are under attack.” The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has subpoenaed all untelevised 
material related to “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon.” CBS has thus far refused to comply 
with the subpoena. 

“The Selling of the Pentagon” has been the 
subject of controversy on the air and in the 
press, The original program was broadcast 
twice by CBS and carried twice in the Wash- 
ington area by WTOP. The second airing in- 
cluded a short period for rebuttal by the 
Vice President, Rep. Hebert and Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin. Laird. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS president, de- 
fended the documentary. Since then others, 
including The Washington Post’s editorial 
page, have questioned some of its editing 
techniques while praising its contents. 

The next—though maybe not final—chap- 
ter will be written Sunday, April 18 when 
CBS at 10 p.m. Channel 9 will present “Per- 
spective: The Selling of the Pentagon.” The 
show, anchored by George Herman, will cov- 
er the same issues as the original documen- 
tary but with different dramatis personnae. 
Discussing the role of the Pentagon in pub- 
lic information and foreign policy and the 
size of its budget will be Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Chairman J. William Ful- 
bright, author of “The Pentagon Propaganda 
Machine,” and Harvard law professor and for- 
mer government official Adam Yarmolinsky. 
Opposing them, will be military historian and 
author Brig. Gen. S. L..A, Marshall and an 
as yet unnamed fourth participant. 


[From the Washington Post May 8, 1971] 
EMMY To “SELLING” 


New Yorx.—The controversial CBS docu- 
mentary “Selling of the Pentagon” won an 
Emmy award Friday night for outstanding 
achievement in news documentary program- 
ming. 

The producer Peter Davis accepted the 
award at-a dinner at the New York Hilton 
Hotel and said “great pressure has been put 
upon us in television news and particularly 
us at CBS News and this helps to ease that 
pressure,” 

The documentary has come under attack 
from Nixon administration figures. The House 
Special Subcommittee on Investigations has 
subpoenaed material used in putting the 
documentary together. CBS has refused to 
provide any material except that which was 
broadcast and the network has defended the 
program. 

Winners in major entertainment categories 
will be announced Sunday night on NBC. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 29, 1971] 


AGNEW’s DIATRIBES ARE ERODING CONFIDENCE 
IN THE PRESS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WaSHINGTON.—The institutions of repre- 
resentative self-government are fragile if only 
because they rest in the last resort on public 
confidence and trust. 

That goes with special force for the 
media—the concept of a free press. And the 
question inevitably arises whether Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew 1s deliberately out to erode con- 
fidence in an‘ institution that has survived 
since the founding of the republic. 

During his entire term, Mr. Agnew has at- 
tacked the media. He concentrates on those 
elements in press, and television critical of 
the administration to such a degree that it 
looks like blatant intimidation, 

By the selectivity of his attacks on, for ex- 
ample, monoply control, he seems to be try- 
ing to frighten segments that continue to 
criticize: 

He is centering a lot of his fire on the Co- 
lumbis Broadcasting System, using the docu- 
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mentary, “The Selling of the Pentagon,” to 
support his charge of bias and slanted re- 
porting. ~ 

The documentary, run twice on the net- 
work, has a powerful presentation of the 
huge resources of the Department of Defense 
and how they, are used to conyince millions 
of Americans that the military is the embodi- 
ment of the good, the true and the beautiful. 

The Pentagon does not confine itself in its 
propaganda to glorifying military might but 
it intrudes, according to the documentary, 
on foreign policy through the wide circula- 
tion of hard-line, anti-Communist films, 
many dating from the cold-war era. 

Mr. Agnew and F. Edward Hébert (D., La.), 
the chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee and the successor to the late 
Mendel Rivers, found specific flaws in the 
film. Mr. Hebert said an interview he had 
with an Army colonel was used under false 
pretenses. Statements made by military men 
were taken out of context, according to Mr. 
Agnew, 

The whole episode might have been forgot- 
ten, as public-information men in the Pen- 
tagon hoped it would be, had it not been for 
the Vice President. He chose a speech in Mas- 
sachusetts at the Middlesex Club ‘to fire his 
heaviest broadside. 

Not only did he attack CBS's Pentagon film 
but he went back to two earlier documen- 
taries, “Project Nassau” and “Hunger in 
America.” 

Of the latter he said CBS had represented a 
baby as dying from mainutrition when that 
was untrue. 

On “Project Nassau” he renewed his charge 
that CBS had paid to bring off without suc- 
cess, a rebellion in Haiti and then film it. 
Richard S. Salant, the president of the CBS 
news, denied these charges in a statement 
following the second showing of the Pentagon 
documentary. 

Senator Edward W. Brooke (R., Mass.) , who 
flew with Mr. Agnew to Massachusetts for 
his appearance there, was appalled when 
he was shown the text of the Middlesex 
speech. He had hoped the Vice President 
would discuss national issues such as trans- 
portation and unemployment, both vital in 
New England. Instead, an audience of a thou- 
sand or more heard him slug CBS and other 
media elements. 

An incident occurred that night revealing 
perhaps of the kind of partisanship Mr. Ag- 
new stirs. As he was speaking, a bearded 
hippie-type, a reporter it later turned out 
for an underground paper, stood up. From 
all over the hall came angry cries of “Kill 
him,” “Lynch him,” “Drag him out.” The 
Secret Service closed in and what he had 
intended was never known. 

In the congressional campaign last fall 
Mr. Agnew won the favor of conservative 
Republicans who helped to bring about the 
Nixon nomination in 1968. They are his con- 
stituency and, if the President contemplates 
dumping Mr. Agnew in 1972, he can count 
on their opposition to any such move. This 
may be the explanation of his continual 
rousing of old animosities toward the media. 

But Mr. Agnew’s personal fortunes are, for 
the long pull, unimportant when measured 
against the strengths and weaknesses of the 
institutions that sustain a free society. Like 
all human institutions the media is a long 
way from perfection. It is often over-com- 
petitive, so bent on the immediate sensa- 
tions—the day’s headline—that the under- 
lying cause and effect are lost to view. 

A press still relatively free is one of the 
few checks on the excesses of government 
and the bigness of big industry and big 
labor. “The Selling of the Pentagon” while 
it may have erred in stressing the propaganda 
aspect, illuminates what a $75 billion de- 


fense budget means in power and priority. 
In his book “To Kill a Messenger,” Wil- 
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liam Small, the Washington news director 
for CBS, puts it aptly. It is a struggle be- 
tween the real world and the fantasy world 
of the extreme right and the extreme left: 

They both want to kill the messenger who 
tries to tell it like it is. 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 29, 1971] 
CBS News CHIEF SEES PERIL For JOURNALISM 
(By Percy Shain) 

“The Selling of the Pentagon” documen- 
tary has resulted in a crisis that threatens 
the survival of free broadcast journalism, 
Richard S. Salant, president of CBS News, 
said in an address yesterday at the Boston 
University School of Public Communication. 

Salant, honored by the school for the bit- 
ing expose of Pentagon propaganda spending, 
warned that government intrusion would 
sound the death knell of honest reporting on 
the airwaves and demanded an end to the 
“shackling effects” of licensing. 

“Three decades of increasing intrusion 
into the delicate areas of news editing, news 
treatment and news judgments, no matter 
how nobly proposed or intended,” he. said, 
“have brought us today to a point of no re- 
turn where the issue is nothing less than 
whether free broadcast journalism can exist. 

“And if free broadcast journalism cannot 
exist, how secure can print journalism be? 
Can only our end of the rowboat sink? 

“For journalism, like a nation, cannot ex- 
ist half free and half slave. Unless the issues 
which now confront us are resolved in favor 
of freedom, honest, independent, credible 
broadcast journalism—and if it is not honest, 
independent and credible, it isn’t journalism 
at all—honest journalism is at an end.” 

Defending his- network's refusal to turn 
over to a Congressional committee material 
that was not used on the Pentagon telecast, 
he said: 

“When you cut through all the words, it 
comes down to one stark fact—the govern- 
ment, through a legislative committee pro- 
poses to sit in judgment on our editing and 
our accuracy. It proposes to decide whether 
we have met its notions of proper journal- 
ism. 

“If the subcommittee goes forward with 
this, and the full Commerce Committee, and 
then the full House of Representatives, and 
then the United States Supreme Court up- 
hold it, broadcast journalism is substantially 
excluded from the First Amendment alto- 
gether. 

“We become not just second class citizens, 
but aliens. 

“This has been a long time coming. How 
we got to this point is a story of self-delu- 
sion that we could live with the step by step 
encroachments, that each encroachment, 
that encroachment would be the last, that 
somehow we could muddle through and the 
issue need never be drawn. We were wrong.” 

He said he could not foretell what would 
happen in the courts in the event of a con- 
tempt citation by the House. 

“But even that,” he went on, “however im- 
portant, is short term. The subpoena is but 
@ symptom. What will remain is to reconcile 
what is now the irreconcilable—to find some 
sensible and practical way to accommodate 
Sort irresistible force and the immovable ob- 
ect. 

“The irresistible force is the First Amend- 
ment—a free press, the people’s right to 
know. The immovable object is licensing.” 

In a surprisingly mild speech, Salant 
avoided heaping calumny on his detractors. 
Rather, he called them, “fine men, benefi- 
cently motivated, seeking to achieve what we 
all want to achieve—excellence in reporting 
and editing, truth, accuracy, fairness, bal- 
ance, and an informed public essential to a 
viable democracy.” 

Only once did Salant indulge in personali- 
ties and that was during the question period 
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when he said, in answer to a query about 
Vice President Spiro Agnew’s intentions: “I 
am the least qualified man in America to tell 
what goes on in the vice president's mind. I 
don’t understand it.” 

Before his address, Salant received a scroll 
that praised “The Selling of the Pentagon” in 
these terms: 

“The documentary reflecting the highest 
standards of investigative journalism has be- 
come a symbol of the determination of the 
news media to exercise and preserve their 
rights and responsibilities under the First 
Amendment, free of government interfer- 
ence.” 

Dr. John R. Silber, new president of BU, in 
his first appearance before a packed journal- 
ism division audience, solidly supported Sal- 
ant in his fight against Congress, declaring: 
“It is a frightful event in our national life 
that this broadcast should have so concerned 
Congress that it had to resort to a subpoena 
to inquire into something that CBS did not 
do. 

“Where is the crime here? What is Congress 
afraid of? What is the Pentagon afraid of?" 
Silber said. 

The plaque was presented to Salant by 
Gerhart D. Wiebe, dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Communications, who was introduced by 
Dr, David White, chairman of the Division of 
Journalism. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, Apr. 24, 1971] 
CBS APPARENTLY HAs A HIT 

Despite all the huffing and puffing by gov- 
ernment Officials, it appears that the CBS 
documentary “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
is accomplishing its purpose. 

The Pentagon has announced that it will 
review some of the improper public relations 
Programs that were exposed in the docu- 
mentary. Such things as (1) demonstrations 
of ways to Kill in hand-to-hand combat for 
audiences of children, (2) information films 
that depict American foreign policies of a 
decade ago, and (3) talks to local civic groups 
by officers who are not familiar with current 
national policies. 

The purpose of the program was to make 
the public aware of the waste of their 
money—amillions of dollars in taxes—to con- 
vince us to let them spend millions more. If 
the Pentagon is truly interested in doing 
right, it will also review programs in which 
thousands of dollars worth of ammunition 
is wasted to show visitors in the bleachers a 
lot of explosions and-in which defense con- 
tractors are allowed to drive tanks and fire 
big weapons. 

The Pentagon’s vast expenditures of money 
for such things is just one symptom of a 
disease that appears to be growing in Wash- 
ington. Agencies that should be concentrat- 
ing on doing their job instead spend a large 
percentage of their energy lobbying. A certain 
amount of this is necessary for survival, we 
Suppose, But it gets out of proportion when 
the aim is expansion of power rather than 
maintenance of quality. 

J. Edgar Hoover's Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is a good example. For most of 
that agency’s history of distinguished service, 
Hoover has used his skills as a lobbyist for 
keeping high quality agents and well- 
financed programs. Hooyer used to resist at- 
tempts by Congressmen to expand his agency 
into areas that should be handled by state 
and local police. But now the FBI seems to 
have caught the bug, accepting the addition 
of 1,000 agents and 702 supporting personnel 
for dealing with aircraft hijackings and cam- 
pus disorders. 

As for all the huffing and puffing about the 
documentary, mainly by the vice president 
and Congressman Hébert, we don’t take it 
very seriously. It’s the press’ duty to make 
oversensitive politicians holler. The time for 
the public to be worried is when politicians 
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and reporters, get, friendly, Wedon't believe 
they would dare,use FCC, Ncensing powers to 
censore network. { 

The main danger is that television, news- 
men will be -intimidated,.and, CBS. doesn't 
show too many signs of.that so far, Its last 
60 Minutes show documented the millions of 
dollars: the government. is spending to sub- 
sidize the tobacco industry while the, health 
department warns about the dangers of 
smoking. And it-is resisting, with the sup- 
port of most, of the other journalists in the 
nation, the subpoena of the House Commerce 
Subcommittee, which has demanded that it 
produce its notes, recordings and film pro- 
duced by CBS in preparing the ‘Selling of 
the Pentagon.” 


GIANTS AND ANTS 


Comparing the CBS television network to 
a weekly newspaper like the Clarion is anal- 
ogy between the giant and the ant. 

When CBS speaks, it is with a giant roar 
heard around the country, while a country 
weekly is more like an ant with an annoy- 
ing sting. 

But the ants among us are concerned with 
what the government is attempting to do to 
the giant. CBS dared to make a documentary, 
entitled “The Selling of the Pentagon,” and 
the Pentagon and government officials didn’t 
like it a bit. Congress has gotten into the 
act with a move dangerous to freedom of the 
press. 

The House Commerce subcommittee has 
attempted to subpoena research material 
gathered for use in the CBS documentary to 
determine whether the network was fair in 
the way it edited material. “Fairness might 
be strictly a matter of opinion and critics 
of the documentary are not likely to see any 
of it as “fair.” 

If the House committee can subpoena the 
notes of a giant successfully, this precedent 
could be used to crush all the ants in the 
country—subpoenaing notes of any size news- 
paper that published material controversial 
in nature. 

The First Amendment specifically guar- 
antees freedom of the preas, and the House 
Committee’s effort to acquire CBS research 
and editorial material in its files is a dan- 
gerous precedent if allowed to stand, With- 
out being able to protect its sources of in- 
formation, any media can lose them—be 
that media giant or ant-size. 


{From the Boston Globe] 
A FREE Press MEANS A FREE TV 


Every last American—and not merely those 
who own or have access to a TV set—has or 
should have a vital interest in the words 
spoken yesterday by Richard S. Salant, pres- 
ident of CBS, News, in receiving a citation 
from the Boston University School of Public 
Communication for the TV broadcast, “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” 

For very directly at issue is the freedom 
of the press—and by “press” we mean not 
only televised news and documentaries, but 
the printed media as well. It is about time 
to bring the First Amendment’s guarantee 
of freedom of the press up-to-date and apply 
it to television, licensed though it is. For 
otherwise, the freedom of the press itself 
will fall by the wayside. 

This most basic issue is what is involved 
in the controversy between CBS News and 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee's Special Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. 

The subcommittee has subpoenaed not 
only the televised film, which had drawn 
criticism from Vice President Agnew and 
others, but also all “outtakes” and other 
raw materials used in preparing the broad- 
cast but not actually broadcast. The pur- 
pose transparently is to lay a basis for a 
claim that the documentary was unfair. 
CBS has respectfully declined to furnish 
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any other .material than what was broad- 
cast. 

‚We think the position of CBS is eternally 
the right one. Nor does it matter whether 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” was or was 
not a fair presentation of the defense es- 
tablishment’s attempts to propagandize it- 
self and the war. We happen to think It was, 
but we would take the-same position on this 
vital constitutional issue even if we agreed 
with the criticisms made of the program 
by Rep. F, Edward Hébert (D-La:), chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee. 

For the question’ is not whether the docu- 
mentary was fair, but whether ‘govern- 
ment can lay its heavy, censoring hand 
on the preparation and presentation of such 
à program, fair or unfair. 

Like other newspapers, The Globe must 
use its best editorial judgment in present- 
ing to readers in print about one-fiftieth 
of all the material that comes in each day 
from its reporters, news’ services and other 
sources. Sometimes it may make mistakes, 
But freedom of the press includes the free- 
dom to make those mistakes, and as long 
as the press is truly free and competitive, 
there is a built-in assurance that mistakes 
will be corrected. 

How different it would be if the govern- 
meént could oversee and control every detail 
of the preparation of the news! 

The position of broadcast Journalism 
ought to be precisely that of printed jour- 
nalism. If the House subcommittee goes for- 
ward with its nefarious campaign and is 
backed by Congress and the courts, then, 
as Mr. Salant says, “broadcast journalism 
is excluded from the First Amendment al- 
together." And.the. loser is all of the people. 

The fact is that because of the threat 
from government licensing, broadcast jour- 
nalism is not as good as it could be and 
should be. There should have been many 
more documentaries like “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” They have been all too rare sim- 
ply because, as Mr. Salant so frankly put it, 
there are those in the industry who have 
said, “Let’s skip this one, lets not make 
waves; let's stay out of trouble.” 

Mr. Salant calls for “a new Bill of Rights 
for broadcasting,” and; he is right. It must 
be supported by the printed press, whose 
own freedom is being similarly threatened 
by government encroachment, And it should 
be supported by all of the public, of every 
shade of opinion, because the public’s very 
right to know is crucially involved. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying with regard to the 
SST, as well as the removal of troops 
dealt with in the Mansfield amendment, 
that these matters will be voted on, on 
Wednesday. 

I do not know whether or not under 
the controlled time I will have another 
opportunity to speak on both of these 
matters. 

To, me they both represent an effort 
by Congress and a most commendable 
effort:to rearrange the emphasis we give 
in this ‘country to these various projects; 
that is, the comparison between the SST 
and also the maintenance of troops. in 
Europe with the needs of the country. at 
home in our respective States. 


It strikes me that both of these ef- 
forts are in the highest tradition of the 
Senate and I very much hope that the 
Members of this body will support both 
the move to eliminate the SST and to 
bring home from Germany the number 
of troops provided in the Mansfield 
amendment. 

This morning in hearings before the 
Committee on Finance the Secretary of 
the Treasury testified. It was quite clear 
from his testimony and the exchanges 
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between him and members of the com- 
mittee that our country is in a most 
serious financial situation. Much.of this 
has been printed in thec press,: but I 
repeat there are approximately» $50 bil- 
lion of short-term dollar demands upon 
our Treasury. As someone remarked, the 
analogy is not too appropriate, but that 
any bank with such a situation, such a 
condition, would be declared bankrupt. 
I do not:say. that, our country is.bank- 
rupt; I say it is-in a very serious con- 
dition. 

The SST, on economic grounds alone, 
should be rejected; and also 150,000 of 
the troops in Europe, as provided in the 
Mansfield amendment, should be brought 
home. These are preliminary. steps, next 
to stopping the war in Vietnam, which 
are very important in the process of 
reordering our priorities and reempha- 
sizing those things which are most im- 
portant for the welfare of our country. 

The hearing this morning was most 
interesting and I commend it to Sena- 
tors as illustrating the seriousness of our 
economic situation and the necessity for 
our doing something. 

I again wish to commend the senior 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
has such good judgment in matters of 
this kind, on his statement with regard 
to the SST. 

The amounts in each of these cases, 
compared to our overall budget, do not 
seem so enormous or out of line, but 
when one adds them all up, all the in- 
dividual projects of this kind, they come 
to enormous sums. The same can be 
said about our troops in Germany. If we 
had that alone and they constituted the 
only troops we had beyond our borders 
it would not be so serious, but it is the 
largest single concentration of troops 
outside of Vietnam, and it is only typical 
of a great many bases. We have 384 
major military bases abroad. It is high 
time that we began to draw some of them 
back to our own country. 

Mr. JACKSON subsequently said: Mr. 

President, last Wednesday’s vote by the 
House of Representatives to provide $85.3 
million for the continued development of 
the civil supersonic transport prototype 
program and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s concurrence on Thursday 
gives the Congress an opportunity to re- 
consider the unfortunate and unwise 
decision made last March to terminate 
tris important progran. 
* ‘The issue before the Senate today, and 
the issue which the Members of this boriy 
will vote upon on Wednesday, is whether 
this country will say quit; whether the 
Congress will walk away from the tre- 
mendous investment.of human and mon- 
etary. resources. that has. been made in 
this program over the past decade. 

Last week's action in the House on 
the second ‘supplemental appropriations 
bill puts at’ issue once again one of the 
most important questions this Nation 
faces in the decade of the 1970’s. The 
question is whether.the Congress as an 
institution has the capacity to make ra- 
tional decisions—based.on facts and not 
emotion—on the role of the Federal 
Government in advancing the frontier 
of science and the development of new 
technology. 
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Unfortunately, the level of debate on 
this general question,’ and, specifically, 
as ‘it has been raised in connection with 
the civil supersonic transport prototype 
program, has not been very distinguished. 
The temptation to indulge in simplistic 
answers, to use scare techniques, toig- 
nore the facts, and to distort the record 
has been too great for many Members 
of the Congress to resist. 

Mr. President,- this program is too 
important to the Nation to permit it 
to end without providing an opportunity 
for the administration and the con- 
tractors to review the situation in depth 
and to provide the Congress with a 
definitive statement of the alternatives, 
their costs and their benefits. Approval 
of the Appropriations Committee’s rec- 
ommendation to provide $85.3 million 
will buy the necessary time. 

It is clear that the failure to fund the 
program in March will result in some 
increase in the overall cost of the two 
prototypes. The termination process 
once started is difficult to reverse. What 
these costs will be is not known, but I 
am confident that it will be much less 
than the cost of terminating the pro- 
gram and forfeiting the jobs and the 
technology which are at stake. 

Many things have happened since this 
matter was last before the Senate. In 
my view, these changed circumstances 
justify reconsideration of the program. 

Unemployment has continued to in- 
crease and now stands at 6.1 percent. 
The aerospace industry is experiencing 
levels of unemployment far in excess 
of this. 

The number of poor people in this 
country increased by 1.2 million in 1970 
after a constant 10-year decline. Many 
of the newly poor were once skilled work- 
ers in the aerospace industry. 

The British and French are continu- 
ing with the Concorde and it is clear that 
the Concorde will be successful. On May 
7, in a demonstration of national con- 
fidence, the President of France took a 
flight in the Concorde. 

The environmental issues haye been 
laid to rest. All people knowledgeable 
about the program are in agreement 
that an environmentally sound Amer- 
ican supersonic transport can be built. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate’to reconsider this matter; to 
vote in favor of continuing with the 
prototype program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wh 
yields time? ; 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the time 
to be charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 
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‘AMENDMENT NO/'93 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 


‘my amendment.No. 93 and ask that it 
-be stated. 


The: PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 11, line 12, strike out “‘$100,000,- 
000” and insert in Ijeu thereof “157,428,359”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will do 
my utmost to find a way to get together 
with the committee. However, in order 
to preserve our right and to be able to 
get a vote, I understand we have to act 
on it today unless it can-be done by voice 
vote. Therefore, I intend, as soon as we 
have enough Senators in the Chamber, 
to ask for the yeas and nays. At the pres- 
ent time we do not have a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators in the Chamber to do so. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a few 
observations in the few minutes I have. 
First, I wish to thank the committee for 
two. things they have done, which are 
most laudable. 

Second, they made provision to help us 
greatly in the cities by providing $25 
million for section 236 housing and $25 
million for section 235 housing. There 
is a backlog of almost $300 million in the 
very important section 236 program and 
of $85 in the section 235 program, I 
think this action by the committee will 
be extremely helpful and I appreciate 
this action and hope it will be sustained 
in conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of a letter on this sub- 
ject, sent to the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), which was circu- 
lated by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) and myself, and which was’ signed 
by 22 Senators, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 29, 1971. 
Senator JOHN PASTORE, 
Chairman, Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In approving the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1970, 
Congress increased the authorizations for the 
Section 235 housing program by $25 million 
and-for the Section 236 housing program by 
$25 million. 

No request to have these funds appropri- 
ated has been made. 

The National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment officials estimates that the 
backlog of unfunded 235 applications is about 
100,000; of 236 applications, about’250,000. It 
also should be noted that with the decision 
to phase. out the Section 202 elderly housing 
program puts an extra demand on 236 funds. 

Clearly appropriation and release of the 
unused authorization would not put much 
of a dent in that backlog, but at least Con- 
gress would be living up to its commitment 
and would be providing funds to keep the 
programs going during the beginning of the 
current construction season. 

Despite some difficulties with the pro- 
grams, it is generally recognized that they 
have provided flexible means of supplying 
low- and moderate-income housing. It is our 
understanding that in the past two years 
Section '236:funds have helped finance 250,- 
000 rental units; Section 235 funds, 160,000 
houses, 

Unhappily, even with decreases in interest 
rates, too many American families remain 
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unable to buy opto rent) adequate housing, 


and this number will increase if the recent 


upturn in interest rates is the start of a new 
trend. 

We do not believe that an increase in fed- 
eral housing funds would feed inflation. In 
view of an unemployment rate of 10.9 per 
cent in the construction industry, the faet 
that the industry in general is operating at 
less than 75 per cent of capacity, and the 
Administration's wage and price guidelines 
for the construction industry, the expendi- 
ture of $50 miilion in housing funds would 
add no inflationary pressure on the economy. 

As a matter;of fact, the Joint Economic 
Committee determined at its recent hearings 


that the manpower and resources. needed for 


an increase in construction has been avail- 
able since July 1, further indi¢ation that the 
economy can expand in this area. 

Finally, the expenditure limit approved by 
Congress does’ mot preclude the addition of 
housing funds. The fact is that the spending- 
limit law provides that the limit shall be 
increased by the amount Congress increases 
any, budget request. 

Therefore, we urge the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to approve a total of $50 
million for the Section 235 and Section 236 
programs in thë Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations bill. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am also 
grateful to the committee for beginning 
to make some provision for the admin- 
istration of the occupational health and 
safety legislation which we passed last 
year. Their action in appropriating $1,- 
400,000 for this purpose will enable us 
to implement the law that much sooner. 

UNITED NATIONS EXTENSION 


Mr... President, another situation- to 
which I would like to call the attention 
of the committee is rather a disappoint- 
ing one and that relates to a $20-million 
appropriation for an extension of the 
United Nations headquarters in New 
York, which so far has been denied. I 
think this is a very serious matter be- 
cause I am advised very reliably that the 
installations of the United Nations which 
need to be housed will unquestionably 
be moved to Europe, probably Geneva. 
Assuming they do, it, will deprive the 
United States of some 2,400 jobs, which 
generate estimated expenditures of about 
$13 million. We have already lost 1,000 
U.N. jobs to Europe and this would ac- 
celerate the trend. 

It will also deprive us of $80 million in 
construction contracts, although we are 
only directly contributing $20 million, 

I understand it also involves the ‘loss 
of about $90 million in procurement by 
agencies of the United Nations, which 
will be located abroad, rather than in 
New York City. 

Mr. President, I think this is most dis- 
tressing and regretful especially since the 
appropriation requested would be only 
one-fourth of the total cost of the U.N. 
extension. 

If we have the United Nations in this 
country we should have them here with 
a full heart and be ready to respond to 
whatever the dynamics expansion on ac- 
count of progress requires. If we do not. 
want them in this country we sho 
invite them to leave. I do’ not honesiuy 
think Americans want any such thing. 
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So this action in not allowing any 
money for expansion is regrettable, in 
view of the fact the other body also al- 
lowed nothing. I think this sentiment 
originated in the other body, but I am 
sorry to see it carry over to this body. 
I rise to protest what is a serious sit- 
uation in that regard because I do not 
think-it helps the U.N. situation in this 
country by such ‘an occurrence at this 
stage. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION. PROGRAM 


The other matter about which I am 
considerably troubled is a matter we dis- 
cussed at the time of the last supple- 
mental which comes under the heading 
of “Judiciary Committee.” Itis the pro- 
gram to assist law enforcement by the 
education of our police and similar law 
enforcement «forces. We have talked 
about the urgent need for $10 million for 
that particular program. I hope very 
much—because I think this can be done 
within the context of the work of the 
Committee on Appropriations—that we 
may be able to induce the administra- 
tion to actually earmark’ an additional 
$10 million for this type of education of 
law enforcement officials within the con- 
text of the law enforcement assistance 
act itself. I think this is extremely de- 
sirable and I hope very much. it can be 
accomplished. 

It would be important if the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr.ELLENDER) had any 
observation or any information which he 
could convey on that score, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter I sent to 
Senator McCLELLAN on this subject be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 22, 1971. 

Hon. JOHN LI MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee State, Justice, 
Commerce, the Judiciary, Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joun: Last year I testified on the 
Supplemental Appropriations bill which was 
considered. by the Senate on December 14, 
1970, requesting an additional $10 million for 
the law enforcement education program at 
LEAA,. Because of the fact that the new au- 
thorization for LEAA funds had not yet been 
passed, the matter was deferred by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. When I raised this 
item on the Ploor it was also the feeling of 
Senators Byrd and Hruska that it should be 
deferred because of lack of authorization. 
However, Senator Hruska indicated at that 
time that the appropriation could be recon- 
sidered when the supplemental bill came 
early this year. 

The 1971 appropriation was $21 million for 
the LEEP program and this year the appro- 
priation for FY "72 is $30 million. I have 
been informed that applications for the pro- 
gram total $60 million at this point. 

I believe that the LEEP program which 
serves over 700 colleges and universities and 
over 50,000 students is a very important pro- 
gram and essential to a coordinated law en- 
forcement effort. It has long been recognized 
that law enforcement personnel should be 
highly educated in their fields of speciality 
and LEEP seeks to do this. Police officers with 
college level education are better prepared 
to handle the complex social problems which 
they are faced with every day. In addition, 
many police departments need the benefits 
of skills in the areas of management, finance 
and personnel. LEEP benefits have now been 
extended to campus police who certainly need 
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all the training possible in these times. A 
similar argument also applies to court and 
corrections personnel who can only become 
more effective with increased educational 
training. However, because of budgetary lim- 
itations, the program is mainly reserved for 
returning students. I feel it is a mistake not 
to allow the program to grow as. it could 
with additional funds. 

Therefore, I request that the Subcommit- 
tee consider allocating an additional $10 mil- 
lion to the LEEP program from the funds 
appropriated to the LEAA, 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. JAVITS. 


Mr. ELLENDER: Mr. President, I may 
state tothe Senator from New York that 
the subcommittee considered this mat- 
ter and decided that the Attorney Gen- 
eral could do what the Senator proposes. 
We did not think it proper; under the 
present bill, to say what should be done 
with these funds. 

I was adyised that next fiscal year 
under the budget estimate the amount 
would be raised by $7.750 million, so that 
for the fiscal year 1972 the amount in 
that category will be $30 million instead 
of the $22.7 million this year. 

Mr. JAVITS. We expect applications 
will be about $60 million, but to have 
the Senator answer the question direct- 
ly may I ask my colleague if there is any- 
thing which the committee has done 
which would be inimical to the Attorney 
General’s using his resources for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER: No, not at all. We 
felt, in addition to not desiring to tell the 
Attorney General what to do, when he 
had the power to do it, that this was a 
matter which could be considered in the 
regular bill. The bili before us is a sup- 
plemental bill; as the Senator knows. For 
that reason, we felt we should let that 
matter remain as it was: : 

I wish to state to my good friend from 
New York with respect to the other 
matter he mentioned, the U.N. building, 
if the Senator desires me to comment on 
it, that the subcommittee considered the 
matter at length and decided not to pro- 
vide the funds, for the reason that, 
through contribution that would be made 
by various agencies of our Government, 
the contribution would increase percent- 
agewise from 25 percent to as much as 
40 percent. The committee felt the best 
thing to do was to have the matter 
considered further in the regular appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator could 
be very helpful on that if he told us what 
was the disquiet of the committee on 
that score, because it may very well be 
that some negotiation would be required 
by the President inside the United Na- 
tions in order to bring before the com- 
mittee a reflection of view on that score 
which would be of assistance to the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The whole matter re- 
volved on the amount to be contributed 
by the United States taxpayers. It was 
not clear as to what would be 
contributed, and before the committee 
would take definite steps as to what to 
do, it was felt we should go into the 
matter a little more deeply. 

The House report states that, at a cost 
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of $92 million, I think it was, our con- 
tribution and that of New York City, 
would be in excess of $65 million. There 
was a conflict in evidence and it was de- 
cided to let this matter go over and let 
it be considered by the full committee in 
the regular bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr: President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. The Senator from 
New York having offered, some minutes 
ago, an amendment, is it my under- 
standing that from the time he offered 
that amendment, we have been proceed- 
ing under a 30-minute limitation on his 
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limitation in the control of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee on 
the-other side, and that we are not pro- 
ceeding under the time that we had left 
for general consideration, which would 
be obliterated, anyway, at 3 o’clock, and 
that the debate so far has been out of 
the time of the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That. is 
correct. There is an hour on each amend- 
ment. Having submitted and called up 
the amendment, the time has been run- 
ning on that amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The time has been run- 
ning since I called it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; un- 
der the control of the Senator from New 
York and of the chairman. 

Mr. JAVITS. How much time have I 
consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has consumed 11 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for another parliamentary 
inquiry, briefly? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is that if the amendment 
of the Senator from New York is open 
to be voted on tomorrow or Wednesday, 
any amendment to his amendment, or 
any substitute for his amendment, would 
have to be offered this afternoon, but 
could not be debated until all the time 
had been used or yielded back on the 
original amendment, and if the time were 
used, there would be no time at all, but 
any substitute would have to be offered 
today, or could it be offered today so that 
it would be in order to be voted on sub- 
sequently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It could 
be offered today after debate of the 
pending amendment has been exhausted 
or yielded back, or on Wednesday be- 
fore the vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I would 
like to serve notice that I wish to offer, 
in case we do not come to some arrange- 
ment, an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, which, 
instead of adding $57 million to the funds 
in question, would add $16 million-plus; 
and that if there were no chance to de- 
bate it, I would seek a rollcall vote on 
it prior to the vote on the main amend- 
ment tomorrow or next day. 

I will say now for the record, if the 
Senator will permit me, because I may 
not be allowed to have a chance to say 
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it later, that the $16 million added to 
what is in the bill, applied on the basis 
of 9-week jobs, would allow for 40,000 
more summer jobs this coming summer 
and would not add appreciably to the 
amount in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. May I have 1 minute 
more? 

Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has a little time. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not have any time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; the opposition has a 
half hour. 

Mr. ELLENDER: I yie!d 2 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not only that, but could 
the time be taken up which the Senator 
used in his earlier 3 or 4 minutes, be- 
cause I have so little time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair should announce at this time 
that an amendment ‘would be in order 
on Wednesday, prior to the vote, but 
there would not be time for a presenta- 
tion or opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. COTTON; Mr. President, I would 
like to ask for 3 minutes more, because 
I have been rather generous with the 
time I had under control. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield that time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair to accept 3 minutes in addi- 
tion on account of the opposition time 
that has been used by the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton) ? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, that is 
agreeable. That will make 6 minutes al- 
together. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator for 
being so generous. 

Mr. President, for the purposes of the 
RECORD, in case I shall not be permitted 
to argue my. amendment, adding only $16 
million to the present. provision, instead 
of the $57 million suggested by the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, would allow, on the basis of the 
9-week. period, 40,000 additional jobs, 
which would seem to the Senator from 
New Hampshire a very reasonable com- 
promise and something that the Senate 
conferees could take to, conference 
wholeheartedly and expect that it. would 
survive the conference. 

As à practical matter, if the Senator 
from New York prevailed and got his 
$57 million, to express only the opinion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, he 
would not expect it to survive the con- 
ference. 

So I would hope the Senator from New 
York and those associated with him in 
this very laudable endeavor would look 
with favor upon taking half a loaf rather 
than take the chance of losing it all. 

I shall offer that amendment. I may 
have to offer it without opportunity to 
debate it. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I intend to poll the sponsors of the 
amendment to see if we can agree. I could 
agree myself now on the $38 million fig- 
ure, which would be taking the com- 
mittee slots and putting them on a 10- 
week basis. But I shall talk with those 
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who have sponsored the amendment and 
come back to the Senate on this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask the Chair whether 
it would be possible, by unanimous con- 
sent, to provide that at any time until 
the vote on Wednesday we could get the 
yeas and nays on this amendment, even 
though the Senate may be engaged in 
other business. 

Iam not yet making that request, be- 
cause I have not cleared it with theas- 
sistant majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). It would be possible, if the Sen- 
ator will ask unanimous consent now. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. I 
shall do so very shortly. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, and ask unanimous consent 
that I may: reserve that time and allow 
the Senate to go ahead with the rest of 
its unanimous consent agreement, which 
takes us, in debate, up to:3 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In other 
words, the Senator is asking now that 
it be in order for him to raise the ques- 
tion of the yeas and nays at a time not 
involved in the present debate? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I make 
the same request as to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: First, on 
the request of the Senator from New 
York, is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 30 seconds to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I make 
the same request as to my amendment 
which I intend. to offer to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it will be in order to order the 
yeas and nays at any time. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Sen- 
ator has 25 minutes on the Javits amend- 
ment, and.3 minutes on the other. But 
all time on this bill expires at 3 o’clock, 
until Wednesday. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Senator from Louisiana that we 
ask for a quorum, and ask that the time 
be divided. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
only 2 minutes left. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; the Senator has 25 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 25 minutes. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I understood that I 
had 2 minutes left under the original 
unanimous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, but we are now on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. Time is running on that, and the 
Senator from Louisiana has 25 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will agree, then. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
where does the 3 o’clock time come in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
in accordance with the unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I have only 2 
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minutes left under that unanimous con- 
sent agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, are we 
on the general time or the time on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
on. the amendment, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all time on the 
amendment, on my side and on the op- 
position side, may be reserved, and that 
we May proceed on the remainder of the 
unanimous consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Be re- 
served until when? 

Mr. JAVITS. Until Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
caught a little short, so I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a quorum call, 
with the time charged to both sides, so 
we can get unraveled here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my proposed 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that that 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has 
already been granted. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute, just to say to the minority 
whip, for the information of the Senate, 
that we are going to try to come to an 
agreement, and I understand, from a 
discussion with the majority whip, that 
it will be satisfactory at any time, either 
tomorrow or the next day, to consum- 
mate that agreement through appropri- 
ate unanimous consent, so that that will 
dispense with the rollcall. Is that satis- 
factory? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
agreeable. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be a 
quorum call, and that the time may be 
charged to the time of the minority on 
the general debate, or whatever the 
proper description is, which has, I gather, 
a considerable amount of time left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
33 minutes remaining. Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA., Mr. President, $49 mil- 
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lion ‘in’ this appropriation bill now: be- 
fore the Senate is for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. More 
than $47 million of this appropriation 
will ‘be used to provide grants for the 
construction, acquisition, or improvement 
of State and local facilities and the im- 
provement of correctional programs and 
practices. This new authority was added 
to the Omnibus ‘Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 as a new part E last 
year. The provisions of part E are similar 
to S. 2875, which I introduced on Sep- 
tember 9, 1967, and which later were 
adopted as part of the administration bill 
to improve the LEAA program. 

At that time I commented that the 
condition of the jails and prisons of this 
country constitutes a national disgrace 
to which relatively little in the way of 
additional effort and resources had been 
committed: The result of this inattention 
is that these institutions corrupt rather 
than rehabilitate, and thus contribute to 
the high rate of recidivism—the endless 
cycle of arrest, imprisonment, release, 
and rearrest—which has plagued us for 
so long. 

Most prisons today are still brutal 
and degrading. Most jails are even worse. 
Effective probation systems are practi- 
cally nonexistent. Juveniles are often 
thrown in with hardened criminals. So- 
ciety expects that a youth or an adult 
offender sentenced to jail or prison will 
come out better equipped to play a con- 
structive role in society. But, as hard 
facts still show, nothing could be more 
wrong. In too many institutions violence 
and homosexuality are commonplace. 
Narcotics are often freely available. Too 
many institutions are in effect run by the 
inmates themselves, because the correc- 
tional personnel are simply not available 
to do the job in sufficient numbers, or 
they do not have the skills, or they do 
not care. 

The President recognized these facts 
when he called more than a year ago for 
a program of national correctional re- 
form. In November of 1969, he directed 
the Attorney General to mobilize the 
resources of the Federal Government to- 
ward that end. At that time he said: 

The American system for correcting and 
rehabilitating criminals ^resents a convinc- 
ing case of failure. No realistic program to 
substantially reduce crime can ignore the 
appalling deficiencies of our prisons and 
rehabilitation efforts. 


Since then the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with State and local gov- 
ernments, has been making an all-out 
effort to improve our entire corrections 
system as rapidly as possible. 

For instance, the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration has vastly in- 
creased its emphasis on corrections, rais- 
ing the total LEAA funds from. approxi- 
mately $3 million in fiscal 1969 to more 
than $68 million in fiscal 1970 and pos- 
sibly $175. million this year. It is worth 
noting that if you were to break out the 
juvenile delinquency related programs in 
that fiscal 1970 total, they would come to 
more than $32 million. This year it is ex- 
pected that this figure will be more than 
doubled for juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams. Correspondingly, if you were to 
break out the community-based correc- 
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tions programs it would ‘come to some- 
thing like $22 million. 

These funds are not enough, however, 
for a system that is spending approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion a year for corrections. 
Modern prison construction can cost up 
to $20,000 for each prisoner. If you as- 
sume that about half the current prison 
accommodations are unfit and should be 
replaced, a prison building program 
could cost almost $15 billion—substan- 
tially more than can be spent by LEAA 
for the entire law enforcement system. 
Thus, only token sums have as yet been 
applied to correctional construction pro- 
grams. 

The present appropriation bill will sub- 
stantially increase the available funds for 
improving the corrections system. The 
amount spent for corrections. by the 
States under LEAA funding may increase 
to as much as $250 million next year. This 
increase was made possible by the action 
of Congress ‘in passing part E of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970, 
which is designed to provide States with 
added resources to improve outmoded 
prisons and jails, and to establish pro- 
grams for rehabilitation as well: Funds 
allocated under part E will be in addition 
to funds available for corrections from 
the regular LEAA grant programs. 

The States will obtain these funds in 
the same way they now obtain block 
grants under the Safe Streets Act: By in- 
corporating their requirements: in the 
same comprehensive law enforcement 
plans that they now submit to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

It should be noted, however, that while 
most of the Nation’s prisons should be re- 
placed, it is not good sense in either 
economic or social terms to lavish all of 
our resources on replacing them. LEAA 
has no intention of modernizing the cor- 
rections system in the United States sim- 
ply by building more cells. Experts have 
estimated that only about 25 percent of 
those now in jail and prison really need 
to be held there. Three out of every four 
include such inmates as people awaiting 
trial, drug addicts or alcoholics who 
would be far better off in rehabilitation 
control programs, or offenders who would 
not be there if there were adequate pro- 
bation or parole programs. 

Congress recognized this by including 
in the legislation requirements for the 
States to meet certain guidelines; and 
criteria, which according to the provi- 
sions of part E must include: 

The development of community-based 
programs, particularly for, juvenile and 
youth offenders; 

The use of advanced techniques in the 
design of institutions and facilities; 

The sharing of facilities between ju- 
risdictions where feasible; 

The use of advanced personnel stand- 
ards; and 

And the adoption of projects and pro- 
grams to improve the education and 
training of correctional personnel. 

The instructions that Congress gave 
to the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration will therefore insure that 
the financial help that is now available 
to corrections will not be used to perpet- 
uate the kinds of jails, prisons, and, pro- 
grams that we have had in the past— 
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or that we now have for that matter— 
but to make significant and far-reach- 
ing improvements. 

These efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring about a revolution in our 
corrections systems .are ‘to -be com- 
mended. Improving our corrections sys- 
tem can reduce crime: It can sharply 
reduce the number of crime repeaters. 
It can salvage the lives of thousands of 
adult and juvenile offenders who other- 
wise would continue lives of crime. And 
it can protect from harm uncounted 
numbers of law-abiding citizens who 
might become crime victims if these of- 
fenders were not rehabilitated. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I:applaud the inclusion in the sup- 
plemental appropriation. bill of these 
funds for the correctional programs un- 
dertaken by LEAA. It is my hope that 
this body will support the action of the 
Appropriations Committee and approve 
this item in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from. New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton) yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I want to 
raise another issue on the supplemental. 
It relates to the Office of Minority Busi- 
ness Enterprise. We are deeply interested 
in facilitating minority business enter- 
prise which helps the black and similar 
communities. The budget request was 
$298,000 and I note that the committee 
denied anything, though the House 
allowed $130,000. This money would be 
used to publicize the program, to set up 
MESBICS and to give technical assist- 
ance to minority enterprises. 

Senator ELLENDER has informed me 
that the theory was to wait for the 
regular budget. But the difficulty is that 
it results in a delay of 6 months if that 
is done, and this is extremely valuable 
time in which they wanted to get the pro- 
gram going. 

It is not timely to fight about it here, 
but I hope that this matter will receive 
consideration when the House and Senate 
conferees consider the question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I assure the Senator 
that it will receive consideration. 

Mr.. JAVITS. Mr. President, I again 
suggest the absence of a quorum, on 
the same terms as before. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER.. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr: COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, only 2 
or 3 minutes remain, which I understand 
are in my control, and I should like to 
use the time to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Saxse). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COTTON. It has been provided 
that on Wednesday, after the disposi- 
tion of the other matters, there shall 
be a vote on the so-called SST pro- 
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vision of this bill. The yeas and nays 
have not been ordered on that. Can the 
yeas and nays be called for Wednesday 
prior to the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the yeas and 
Nays can be ordered on Wednesday if 
the amendment is up. 

Mr. COTTON. That is, when it is 
called up for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. It 
could be done otherwise, if unanimous 
consent were obtained to make it in 
order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order to order the yeas and nays on 
the amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr, PROX- 
MIRE) dealing with the SST. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Reserving the right to 
object, at what time.would that—if I 
may inquire—at what time would that 
amendment come? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I say 
to the Senator from Mississippi that this 
would not affect the unanimous-consent 
agreement that has already been entered 
with respect to the time that the vote 
would occur. We are making it in order 
now to order the yeas and nays on the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes—I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 94 


Mr. ELLENDER.. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 3 o'clock having arrived—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
extended for 1 minute to allow the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the. committee 
to make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) , I move that on page 24 of the 
bill, lines 17 through 22 be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment is not in order at this time. 
The chairman, through unanimous con- 
sent, could’ ask that’ it be in order 
whether he may do so, but it is not now 
in order because there .is an amendment 
pending. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order for the able Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), to offer the 
amendment which he proposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and there is objec- 
tion—but reserving the right to object, 
what does that do to the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It does 
not do anything to it at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has no 
effect on the pending amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
renew my request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the reqtiest of the Senator 
from Louisiana? There being no objec- 
tion, it is,in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On page 24, I move 
that lines 17 through 22 be stricken. 
This*is done on behalf of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 94 

On page 24 strike out all after line 16;down 

through and including line 22. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE “ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sax- 
BE). The hour of 3 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair, pursuant to the previ- 
ous order, lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business which the clerk will 
state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 6531, to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967; to ‘increase military pay; 
to authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the ticker today there is a statement en- 
titled “Balance of Payments” which 
reads as follows: 


The deficit in the U.S. balance of payments 
rose to a record level in the first three months 
of the. year, the Commerce Department said 
today. 

The Department said the deficit on the of- 
fical reserve transactions basis reached a sea- 
sonally adjusted $5.5 billion in the first 
quarter. 

The official reserve transaction basis rep- 
resents all transactions with foreign govern- 
ments and foreign central banks. The deficit 
onthe basis deteriorated by $2.2 billion from 
the last three months of 1970, the Depart- 
ment said. 

Excluding allocations of special drawing 
rights, or “paper gold,” the new international 
reserve asset, the deficit was even worse, 
reaching almost $5.7 billion. 

The Department said the payments deficit 
on the liquidity basis was $3 billion in the 
first quarter, up $2.5 billion from the last 
quarter. The liquidity basis measures all 
transactions with foreign countries. 

Secretary of the Treasury John B. Connally 
gave the figures to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee at a trade hearing and said, “clearly, 
that level of deficit is not sustainable.” 


Furthermore, Mr. President, there is 
another article on the ticker, reading 
in part as follows: 

The White House made public a letter from 
a top-ranking official of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), warning that 
a unilateral reduction of U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope would undermine the Atlantic alliance 
and injure NATO's flexibility for an “im- 
mediate nuclear retaliation if attacked.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the article 
concerning the letter written by former 
Ambassador Manlio Brosio, now the 
NATO Secretary General, be printed in 
the Recorp at this time; and I would 
say, before permission is granted, that it 
is described as another step in the ad- 
ministration’s offensive against the 
Mansfield proposal. 
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There being no objection, the remain- 
der -of ‘thé article was’ ordered: to- be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

The letter, sent to Nixon by Manlio Brosio, 
NATO's secretary general, was another step 
in the. administration’s offensive against 
Mansfield’s proposal. 

Press Secretary Ziegler said that the Brosio 
letter was not solicited, “I think he was 
moved.to write the letter,’ he said. 

Brosio said that he had seen reports of 
Mansfield’s proposed cut and added, “Every- 
one is, of course, entitled to his own opinion, 
and I do not doubt, or contest, the good 
faith and intentions of Sen. Mansfield or 
of anyone who may share his view. 

“Nevertheless,” Brosio added, “I feel bound 
to say that to me the ideas underlying this 
proposal appear to be untenable, and to run 
counter to the conclusions of the extensive 
study which has recently been completed 
on alliance defense problems in the 1970s.” 

“The assumption that the unilateral re- 
duction of-U.S. forces in Europe would not 
undermine the Atlantic Alliance and NATO 
Solidarity is deeply and dangerously mis- 
taken,” he asserted. 

Brosio said that such a step would “with- 
draw all credibility from NATO's ability to 
keep its commitment and to maintain a solid 
deterrent in the Warsaw Pact strength.” 

He added that it would compromise efforts 
to reach an agreement with the Communist 
bloc and deprive the Alliance of any serious 
basis for East-West negotiations on political 
problems and on armaments. controls; 

“Finally, and most importantly,” he said, 
“the proposed reduction would mean a re-s 
turn to a trip-wire strategy, in contradic- 
tion to the basis of the Alliance’s present 
strategy, in contradiction to the basis of the 
Alliance's present strategy of flexibility in 
response, for it is NATO's overall strength 
in Europe which provides the Alliance with 
an alternative to an immediate nuclear retali- 
ation if attacked.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
troop reduction amendment has long 
roots. It derives not from sudden inspira- 
tion, but from months and years of con- 
sideration. The question has been raised 
and reraised, discussed and discussed 
again, with Presidents and Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, and Defense, before 
Senate committees, and on the Senate 
floor. 

My own position in this matter’ has 
been clear for more than a>» decade. 
Originally, it derived from a concept 
which called for a mutual withdrawal 
with the Soviet Union. But that position 
was taken by me not yesterday, not a 
year ago, but 11 years ago. That was 
when the overall balance of force, as be- 
tween the two nuclear powers, the pre- 
vailing technology of military transport, 
and the strength of the U.S. financial 
position in the world—all of these factors 
seemed to me to provide a more pertinent 
basis than any which now exists for 
negotiated mutual withdrawals. How- 
éver, so far as I am aware, there was 
little sign of an inclination to negotiate 
through the decade except for those 
brief periods in recent years when the 
Senate’s interest. in the subject has been 
aroused. 

In my judgment, it is not only the 
Senate's interest which is now aroused: 
it is also the public’s. Again, there is talk 
of negotiations; it comes from sources 
both in the Soviet Union and in the 
United States. That is all to the good. 
But I must say, in all candor, that times 
have changed. The balance between the 
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two principal nuclear powers has altered 
and there is now a third nation with nu- 
clear weapons. Moreover, military tech- 
nologies in transport have developed in 
such-a way as to provide greater mobility 
to the forces of the United States. What 
has changed most of all is the interna- 
tional financial position of the United 
States. 

In my judgment, these changes have 
given increased validity to U.S. troop re- 
ductions in Europe as a unilateral act in 
our national interest even as they, have 
reduced the significance of negotiated 
mutual. withdrawals with the. Soviet 
Union. I 

To be sure, I should still like to see a 
negotiated understanding on troop Te- 
duction reached next month, next year or 
whenever. However, whether negotia- 
tions.on this question are ever pursued— 
let alone whether an agreement. is 
reached—does not alter, in my judgment, 
the urgency of the amendment. The need 
for a reduction in U.S. forces in Europe 
remains, with or without negotiations, as 
an act of national interest. An excessive 
deployment of. military resources in 
Western Europe does not create a posi- 
tion of strength for negotiations. Rather, 
it contributes to a weakening of our 
position not only in Europe but through- 
out the world. It gives no advantage. 
What it gives is added expense to the 
taxpayers of the Nation. Wasteful use of 
national resources is what it is—waste— 
debilitating to the Nation and irrelevant 
to the purposes. of constructive foreign 
relations. 

When the excess has been cut from the 
troop deployment in Europe, when we 
are closer to what is needed for a foreign 
policy of peace, as Dwight D. Eisenhower 
defined that need many years ago, our 
negotiating. position for mutual reduc- 
tions with regard not only to troop with- 
drawals but to all armaments will not be 
weaker. It will be stronger. The waste 
and excess fool no one but. ourselves. It is 
not, in my judgment, an historic error, 
or even asinine, to try to bring the waste 
and excess to an end. It is an obligation 
which the Senate owes—all of us owe— 
to the people of the Nation. 

Mr. President, lest anyone still have 
any questions about the roots and de- 
velopment of my position, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a selection of state- 
ments on this subject which I have made 
over the years beginning in 1961 be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

PERSONAL OPINION OF SENATOR MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, JANUARY 2, 1961 

At the present time we have five divisions 
in Western Europe. Arrayed against these 
limited forces are over 25 Russian divisions, 


deployed largely in East Germany, but also 
in Poland and Hungary. While it is true that 
the Western European nations, particularly 
West Germany, have available additional 
men under arms in Western Europe, their 
numbers are probably offset by the forces in 
the Eastern European satellites. The nu- 
merical imbalance as between the Russian 
forces and our own committed in Europe 
is overwhelmingly weighted on the side of 
the Soviet Union. From this it is clear that 
the U.S. divisions in Europe, as such, have 
lost real meaning in terms of the shield con- 
cept of NATO. 
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Protestations to the contrary, their signifi- 
cant meaning is a symbol of our commitment 
to join in the defense of Western Europe with 
all our strength and all our weapons if that 
area is invaded. A symbol of this kind would 
be no less a symbol if the U.S. commitment 
were to consist of two or three divisions 
rather than five. One would hope, therefore, 
that it would be possible to offer to reduce 
our total commitments of forces in Europe 
by two or three divisions in turn for a Rus- 
sian willingness to cut their forces in Hun- 
gary, Poland and Germany bya roughly pro- 
portionate number—say somewhere in excess 
of ten. 

That would be an important step towards 
easing tensions in Europe. It also would 
permit the Russians to reduce their arma- 
ments expenditures—which they are appar- 
ently anxious to do, It would permit us. to 
save a substantial.amount of dollars in 
gold, which we are now draining out of the 
country, in no small part because of the 
numbers of troops, with dependents and sup- 
porting structure which .we maintain in 
Europe. At the same time the removal of 
two or three divisions with all of its depend- 
ents might make it possible to ease up on 
the financial pressure and, hence, to permit 
the’ ‘dependents of those men who ‘would 
remain “in Europe to stay with them.: 

Finally, if the Europeans felt their security 
weakened by a withdrawal of the American 
forces, they are in a, financial. position now 
to strengthen their own military forces, and 
could do so. 

In short, an initiative in this situation 
seeking to bring about a concurrent reduc- 
tion of both Russian and U.S. forces in 
Europe would bea rational step towards 
normalcy in Europe and peace. It would be a 
step benefiting all the nations involved and 
reflecting the improved stability, financially 
and otherwise of Westérn Europe. These 
possibilities should be explored diplomatical- 
ly on their own merit as a part of—but a 
distinct part of the overall-all major ques- 
tions of security in all Europe and disarma- 
ment. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Apr. 25 1966] 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


Mr. President, the scope of the change is 
not yet clear. The timing is not yet set. But 
whether or not it is welcomed, a modifica- 
tion in the structure and deployment of 
N.A.T.O. is to be expected. Such is the effect 
of the recent letter which President de 
Gaulle addressed to other heads of states 
on his intentions with respect to French 
participation in the organization. 

The pressure for change in NATO, how- 
ever, did not begin with this letter. If there 
must be a unique role ascribed to President 
de. Gaulle, it is that of opening the valve 
to release the pressures for change in NATO 
which have been building for many years. 
Now that it is open, the valve is not likely 
to be closed again until there has been a 
thorough consideration of the premises as 
well as the present relevance of the bureau- 
cratic structure which underpins the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. Indeed, it would seem in the 
best interests of the United States to in- 
sist that the valve remain open until there 
can be a full re-examination of NATO a 
decade and a half after its establishment and 
in the light of the vastly altered circum- 
stances which exist in Europe and the world 
today. 

What I am suggesting, Mr. President, is 
that the French letter be regarded, not as 
a shocking impertinence, but rather as a 
helpful initiative which could lead to ad- 
justments in NATO that serve not only the 
interests of France, but or interests as well, 
not to speak of other member nations. 

Let me add that I am not unaware that 
the French position has not generally been 
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viewed in this fashion. On the contrary, it 
has more often been interpreted as danger- 
ous in the extreme or as a personal affront, 
or asa reflection of a hostility towards the 
United States. Indeed, one sometimes has 
the impression from such interpretations 
that the United States has been challenged 
to a duel by the President of France, that 
the choice of weapons—since it falls to us— 
has been made and we are already on a dip- 
lomatic field of honor from which we can- 
not budge until satisfaction has been ob- 
tained. 

I think that that is -a most unfortunate 
impression, and it is a source of regret that 
it has had so wide a circulation. Certainly 
there is nothing in the words- of President 
de Gaulle’s handwritten letter to President 
Johnson which suggests antagonism toward 
the United States in any way, shape, or form. 
Certainly, there is nothing in President John- 
son's reply which suggests hostility to France 
in any way, shape, or form: Good sense 
Ought to predominate in this matter and it 
ought to be kept free of personal vindictive- 
ness or vindication. If I read the de Gaulle 
letter correctly, the United States is asked 
to reduce its costs as well as its responsibili- 
ties in Europe; at least insofar as they are 
incurred as a contribution to the defense of 
France, I would bë inclined to see that as 
a, refreshing and welcome change rather 
than evidence. of French hostility. And if I 
interpret President Johnson's reply correctly, 
there may be, differences with the French 
analysis of the current situation, and its 
present position on N.A.T.O. but certainly 
there ‘is-no hostility toward France or her 
distinguished President. 

It would be my hope; therefore; that the 
sensible attitudes of the two Presidents would 
percolate into all of the negotiations which 
must flow from the French letter. In this 
connection, I am hopeful that references in 
the press to the effect that such attitudes 
do not prevail will prove to be erroneous. 
If restraint and understanding do not govern 
these negotiations, then certainly there is 
a basis for deep fear, not only for the fu- 
ture of NATO, but for the Atlantic Alliance 
itself. 

T think that President Johnson ‘has made 
it amply clear that he desires not solely the 
preservation of NATO but also the preserva- 
tion of the Atlantic Alliance and of re- 
lations. with France. These three objectives 
are not, in my judgment contradictory ob- 
jectives or mutually exclusive and, to their 
simultaneous achievement, our best efforts 
ought to be bent. Indeed, if we aspired only 
to the first while ignoring the second and 
third. we would be engaged only in an exer- 
cise in petulant futility. 

I have no doubt that the chief elected 
officer in each nation fully appreciates the 
need not only for the warmest relations 
between the United States and France but 
also for the Atlantic Alliance and, in pres- 
ent circumstances, for some form of institu- 
tional substructure with which to undergird 
it. In any event, there is too much at stake 
here for both France and the United States 
to permit a breakdown or an estrangement 
between the two nations. The relationship 
is so fundamental to the North Atlantic and, 
indeed, to the world that it would be my 
hope that the highest elected officials of 
France and of the United States would not 
hesitate to meet themselves, if the relation- 
ship were threatened in any way by a failure 
of diplomacy. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Aug. 31, 1966] 
REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, I have a 
resolution at the desk, which I ask to have 
read, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read by the clerk. 
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The legislative clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 300), as follows: 

“Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people, and the maintenance of world 
peace; and 

“Whereas the the United States in imple- 
menting these principles has maintained 
large contingents of American Armed Forces 
in Europe, together with air and naval units 
for twenty years; and 

“Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens remains interwoven with the 
security of other nations signatory to the 
North Atlantic Treaty as it was when the 
treaty was signed but the condition of our 
European allies, both economically and mili- 
tarily, have appreciably improved since large 
contingents of forces were deployed; and 

“Whereas the means and capacity of all 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to provide forces to resist aggres- 
sion has significantly improved since the 
original United States deployment; and 

“Whereas the commitment by all members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is based upon 
the full cooperation of all treaty partners in 
contributing materials and men on a fair 
and equitable basis but such contributions 
have not been forthcoming from all other 
members of the organization; and 

“Whereas relations between Eastern Europe 
and Western Europe were tense when the 
large contingents of U.S, forces were deployed 
in Europe but this situation has now under- 
gone substantial change and relations be- 
tween the two parts of Europe are now char- 
acterized by an increasing two-way flow of 
trade, people and other peaceful exchange; 
and 

“Whereas the present policy of maintaining 
large contingents of U.S. forces and their 
dependents on the European continent also 
contributes further to the fiscal and mone- 
tary problems of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate, That— 

“1. It is the sense of the Senate that, with 
changes and improvements in the tech- 
niques of modern warfare and because of 
the vast increase in capacity of the United 
States to wage war and to move military 
forces and equipment by air, a substantial 
reduction of U.S. forces permanently sta- 
tioned in Europe can be made without ad- 
versely affecting either our resolve or ability 
to meet our commitment under the North 
Atlantic Treaty; 

“2, Senate Resolution 99, adopted in the 
Senate April 4, 1951, is amended to contain 
the provisions of this reduction and, where 
the resolution may conflict, the present reso- 
lution is controlling as to the sense of the 
Senate. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Madam President, the res- 
Olution just read is cosponsored by the en- 
tire membership of the majority policy com- 
mittee—Senators Long of Louisiana, Smath- 
ers, Hill, Richard Russell, Hayden, Magnu- 
son, Pastore, Symington, Muskie, Hart, 
Brewster, and Inouye. It is intended to ex- 
press to the President the sentiment of the 
Senate that there be a substantial reduction 
in the U.S. forces stationed in Western Eu- 
rope. The Senate will recall that recent un- 
Official counts put these forces somewhere 
between 400,000 and 450,000 and, together 
with dependents, the total is between 900,000 
and 1 million Americans—military personnel 
and families—stationed and supported in 
Europe. 

The Senate should be cognizant of the 
circumstances which have led to the intro- 
duction of the proposed resolution. Con- 
sideration of the question began in a wholly 
spontaneous fashion at the July 13 session 
of the committee. The question of troop de- 
ployment in Europe was raised. in connection 
with a general discussion of the international 
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position of the Nation. It became at once the 
focus of the proceedings and in the end, the 
membership, by unanimous, agreement, di- 
rected the chairman to advise the President 
of the committee’s deep concern over what 
appeared to be an excessive and unchanging 
departmental deployment of ground troops 
in Western Europe. 

Accordingly on July 14, the President was 
notified by letter. His response was immedi- 
ate and helpful. He made available to the 
committee for further expert. consideration 
of the question, Secretary of State Rusk, 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fowler. The meeting 
with these Cabinet officers was held on July 
18 at the Department of State. As a further 
contribution to the committee’s study of the 
question, the administration sent. Ambassa- 
dor George McGee, who had just returned 
from Germany, to meet with the group on 
July 22. On July 20, August 10, 25 and 30, 
the committee convened in camera for its 
own consideration of the question. In all, 
there were seven meetings of the Democratic 
Policy Committee at which the subject of 
U.S. forces in Europe was the principal or 
sole item of discussion. 

The proceedings of these meetings, here- 
tofore, have been held in confidence pending 
some decision as to the action which should 
be taken on the basis of the deliberations. 
Reference is made to them now, as back- 
ground for the presentation of this resolu- 
tion. The depth of interest which is mani- 
fested by them is relevant and the record 
should be clear as to the extent of the con- 
sideration of the matter, The resolution 
which has been sent to the desk represents 
the most considered and sober judgment of 
the cosponsors. They recommend, most re- 
spectfully to the President and the execu- 
tive branch, a course of action with regard 
to U.S. troop deployment in Europe which 
the cosponsors are persuaded ought to be 
taken in the interests of the Nation. 

The decision of Members to present their 
judgment in this form was influenced by an 
earlier action of the Senate. In April 1951, 
the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 99— 
82d Congress—which expressed the sense of 
the Senate that the United States should 
deploy an additional four military divisions 
in Europe to serve with the equivalent of two 
other divisions which were already there. 
The resolution of 1951 was welcomed by Pres- 
ident Truman and the executive branch at 
that time as an appropriate expression of 
Senate sentiment during a critical period in 
relations with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Fifteen years later, it is the consid- 
ered view of the cosponsors of this resolution 
that the Senate should express its sense that 
the deployment of U.S. forces should be re- 
duced substantially with the expectation 
that the executive branch will again welcome 
the sentiment of the Senate on this matter. 

We are persuaded to that conclusion by 
many significant and relevant changes which 
have occurred—both in Europe and at 
home—since 1951. The sum of these changes, 
in our judgment, has indicated for some 
time the desirability of a reduction of the 
U.S. force totals in Europe. Yet the Senate 
still rests on the official advice which it gave 
to the President in 1951. It still holds to the 
position, in effect, that six U.S. divisions 
should be stationed in Europe. The time 
has come, in the judgment of the conspon- 
sors of the pending resolution, to alter that 
advice which was given to the President in 
1951, to bring it up to date. 

Western Europe has long since rehabili- 
tated itself after the devastation of World 
War II. It is now a thriying and dynamic 
region of greatly expanded economic and 
political, and potential military, capacity. 
That factor alone, in my judgment, would 
justify a revision of the 16-year-old level of 
deployment whereby the greatest. share of 
Western Europe’s defense is borne by the 
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United States as though the former were still 
war weakened, exhausted, and incapable of 
an equitable defense effort of its own. 

There are other considerations which point 
in the same direction. The fact is that NATO 
allies have recognized a significant change 
in the earlier East-West European confron- 
tation which apparently justifies in their 
eyes a reduced emphasis on defense. Cer- 
tainly, the sizes of their troop deployments 
to the NATO Command are remote from the 
estimates which they originally accepted as 
necessary. That strongly suggests a changed 
view of Eastern Europe. In this connection, 
moreover, it should be noted that relation- 
ships, as between Western Europe and East- 
ern Europe have, in fact, altered for the bet- 
ter in these last 15 years. The channels of 
trade, communication, diplomacy and other 
exchanges have been improved and enlarged. 
There is an obvious lessening of tensions as 
compared with 1951. 

There is no question that this trend has 
had a strong influence on the attitude of the 
Western European countries toward their 
NATO commitments. Indeed, in the case of 
France, it has led even to an insistence that 
there be:a withdrawal of forces which are 
stationed there as part of NATO. 

Finally, I should note that the mainte- 
nance of the present level of U.S. forces in 
Europe is very costly both in tax dollars and 
in dollar exchange to the people of the United 
States. Of course, if it were vital to the secu- 
rity of the Nation and to the preservation of 
world peace, we would find, in one way or an- 
other, the financial resources to keep 6 or 16 
divisions in Europe, But when the indications 
are that the U.S. military establishment in 
Western Europe is excessive to need, when 
the attitudes and actions of our Western 
European allies confirm the conclusion that 
reductions can be made in the great contin- 
gent of American military forces and depend- 
ents, then it is wholly unwarranted to sus- 
tain an unnecessary dollar and dollar-ex- 
change drain. Over-expenditures of this kind 
by Government departments are always un- 
desirable. And they are especially undesirable 
at a time of balance-of-payments difficulties 
and enormous and growing military costs. 

I wish to stress, Madam President, that no 
partisanship of any kind, shape of form, at- 
taches to the fact that the proposed resolu- 
tion originated among the members of the 
Democratic policy committee. The fact is, as 
it is well known, that many Senators have 
recognized for some time the desirability of 
reduction of U.S. forces in Europe. This 
recognition, may I add, exists on both sides 
of the aisle. It will be recalled, moreover, that 
President Eisenhower has strongly advocated 
a lowering of U.S, forcelevels in Europe, and 
I am frank to say, Madam President, that 
Mr. Eisenhower's advocacy figured promi- 
nently in the deliberations of the members 
of the Democratic policy committee. 

To make the point of nonpartisanship very 
clear, Madam President, I would emphasize 
that I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished minority leader, and, as usual, 
he is understanding of what is involved. 
Furthermore, in actual procedural status be- 
fore the Senate, the proffered resolution is 
one which is cosponsored by individual Mem- 
bers of the Senate who also happen to be 
members of the majority policy committee. 
And in this connection, I ask that the reso- 
lution be held at the desk until midnight 
September 6, so that other Senators of both 
parties may cosponsor if they so desire and 
that it then be. placed on the calendar. Fi- 
nally, Mr. President, I ask- that the resolution 
go directly to the calendar under. rule) 14. 
I have discussed this matter with the chair- 
man of. the Committee on Foreign Relations 
(Mr. Fulbright) and the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services (Mr. Russell). 
While the question at issue is deeply inter- 
twined with the specialization of both com- 
mittees, they are agreed that the issue is suf- 
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ficiently clear and of an urgency that war- 
rants its prompt and direct consideration by 
the Senate as a whole. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. KucHEL. Madam President, reserving 
the right to object, this suggested resolu- 
tion is of extreme and critical importance In 
its implications, and very far reaching. It 
does'seem to me that the resolution should 
be referred by the Chair to an appropriate 
committee. 

Mr. MaNsFre.p. Madam President, I would 
inform the distinguished minority whip that 
this resolution is a sense resolution. It will 
go to the calendar regardless, if I ask for its 
consideration and objection is heard. The 
question is where we want it, either in the 
back part of the calendar or the first part. 

Mr. KucHe.. Madam President, let me in- 
quire, then, what happens to a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution under the rules. Is there no 
opportunity for an appropriate committee 
to held hearings on the matter? 

Mr. MansFre.p. After it is called up. 

The ÁcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. If its 
immediate consideration is asked for and an 
objection is heard, then it goes over under 
the rule and will be printed on that part of 
the printed calendar entitled “Resolutions 
and Motions Over, Under the Rule.” Under 
the rules, all bills and resolutions are re- 
ferred to’ committees uniess some other pro- 
cedure is requested and granted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator objects after 
I ask for its consideration, would it not go 
to the calendar regardless? I ask the 
Presiding Officer if that is not a correct state- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. If òb- 
jection is heard to its consideration now, it 
will go over under the rule and be printed 
on the calendar at the proper place. 

Mr. KuUcCHEL. I have the most profound 
respect for the majority leader. But I must 
say that this proposed resolution is exceed- 
ingly serious in its implications. Before any 
Senator passes judgment on it, he should 
have the benefit of views of those whose 
responsibility it is to sit in Judgment on 
problems of American defense and foreign 
affairs. If the resolution goes on the calendar 
now, there will not be one individual from 
the executive branch who will be permitted 
to come forward and testify. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, may I 
say—and I think I am correct in this state- 
ment—that once this resolution is called up, 
a motion can be made to refer it to a com- 
mittee or committees. 

Mr. KucnHen. What are my rights, Madam 
President? Do I have a right to object; and, 
if I do, does the resolution go on the calen- 
dar? 

Mr. MaNsFiIeLp. The Speaker has a right to 
object, of course. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I object. 

The ACTING PRESDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California may object to its 
consideration. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. KucHet, Madam President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that I have a right to ob- 
ject to its consideration? 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I object to 
its consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, I asked 
that the resolution be held at the desk until 
midnight, September 6, at the suggestion of 
the distinguished ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, without 
reference. 

Mr. KucHeL. Madam President, of course, 
I have no objection to having the resolution 
lie on the desk for additional cosponsors. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no objection, the resolution will lie 

“on the desk until midnight, September 6, 
without reference at this time. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD: Madam President, I have 
discussed this matter with the chairman of 
the Committee’ on Foreign Relations {Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
While the question at issue is deeply inter- 
twined with the specialization of both com- 
mittees, they are agreed that the issue is 
sufficiently clear and of an urgency that 


“warrants its prompt and direct consideration 


by the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that a 
study on “U.S. Troop Consignments to Eu- 
rope Since World War O" be inserted in the 
Recorp. This is an excellent bit of research 
and I commend Roselyn K. Wahner for a job 
well done. This study was compiled at my re- 


‘quest and I call attention to the first para- 


graph in the research paper. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1966. 
To: Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD. 
From: Foreign Affairs Division. 
Subject: U.S. Troop Consignments to Europe 
Since World War II. 

The Department of Defense has had a gen- 
eral policy from which it has deviated in only 
a few cases, since the end of World War II, 
of not releasing figures for United States 
force levels in the European area. In the 
absence of official information, the estimates 
were compiled from nonofficial sources. 

The end of World War II found the United 
States armed forces deployed generally in 
two main areas: Western Europe and the 
Western Pacific. In accordance with the de- 
mobilization of troops both at home and 
abroad, however, by 1949 the United States 
troops in Europe totalled only about 144 to 
2 divisions, most of these serving as occupa- 
tion forces in West Germany. “In Europe, 
for example, the American forces were soon 
reduced to the point where their military 
effectiveness was practically nil.” 1 

Although the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed on April 4, 1949, no substantial move 
was made toward increasing troop strength 
in Western Europe until the outbreak of the 
Korean War a little more than a year later 
(June 25, 1950), which shocked the members 
of the alliance into the realization of the ne- 
cessity of rearming. In September 1950, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman announced the approval 
of “substantial increases in the strength of 
United States forces to be stationed in West- 
ern Europe in the interest of the defense of 
that area.”* Major moves by the United 
States to stimulate allied rearmament were 
the appointment of General Dwight David 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander of NATO 
forces in Europe and the placement of four 
more American divisions (making a total of 
almost six) on the forward line in Western 
Germany.. In February 1951 Secretary of 
Defense Marshall announced that four U.S. 
divisions would soon join the forces already 
stationed in West Germany, thus according 
to Lord Ismay bringing the total of Ameri- 
can forces in Europe in 1952 to 400,000 men.‘ 
The United. States in World. Affairs, 1951, 
cites a smaller figure: “. . . American forces 
in Europe by the middle of 1952 were actually 
scheduled to number 344,000, including 284,- 
000 ground and 60,000 air personnel. 

Since 1951, the number of American ground 
forces on the continent has remained about 
the same despite changes in American strate- 
gic thinking and in Europe’s political and 
economic conditions.’ 

In 1960 the Council on Foreign Relations 
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in the “United States in World Affairs,” noted 
that: 

“The progressive shift from: conventional 
to muclear weapons, and’ from aircraft to 
missiles, had revolutionized the bases of mili- 
tary strategy and was widely felt to require 
a fundamental rethinking of the. military 
problems involved in defending the North 
Atlantic area. In many minds it had raised 
@ question as to whether the United States 
might not eventually decide to withdraw the 
substantial forces it had been maintaining 
on the European Continent—currently reck- 
oned at 5 divisions and 3 armored units— 
and rely primarily on its home-based and 
seaborne missiles. . . . Despite signs of un- 
easiness in Washington about the increased 
balance of payments deficit and the large 
expenditures involved in keeping its forces 
overseas, such a move did not appear by any 
means imminent in early 1960.”"7 

The figure of five-six divisions, represent- 
ing five organized divisions plus units ap- 
proximately equivalent to another division, 
generally represents American troop commit- 
ments except for temporary increases pro- 
voked by crises such as the erection of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961. Estimates vary as to 
the total number of American military men 
sent at that time. “The United States in 
World Affairs, 1961," noted that up to the 
middle of September 1961, the United States 
government had made various declarations of 
intention but had effected comparatively 
“little concrete action to build up the alli- 
ance’s conventional and ground strength.” * 
“The United States, after initially announc- 
ing plans to send another 3,000 men to 
Europe, indicated in early September that 
these would be part of a total increment of 
some 40,000,” thus raising the total American 
commitment to about 290,000.° By late 1961, 
however, the United States was completing 
the move of some 50,000 Army personnel to 
Europe, bringing total Army strength tc 
280,000, and the entire commitment in the 
European theatre to nearly 400,000 men.’ 

Henson Baldwin, military specialist of the 
New York Times, later wrote on August 6, 
1963, that U.S. troop strength in Europe was 
being “gradually levelled off from the 275,- 
000 peak it reached in the Berlin crisis in 
1961 to between 232,000 and 235,000 men.” He 
estimated that before the Berlin crisis Amer- 
ican strength had been about 228,000. His as- 
sessment of total American commitment in 
Europe was between 352,000 and 362,000 men, 
evidently including Army, Navy, and Air 
Force contingents.‘ 

In December 1963 President Lyndon B. 
Johnson pledged to the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil that the United States would “keep in 
Europe the equivalent of six American divi- 
sions that are now deployed there, so long as 
they are needed.’’** He further assured the 
alliance that certain additional combat units 
sent to Germany as temporary reinforce- 
ments in 1961 would also be kept there as 
long as needed; and that while plans had 
been made for some reductions in U.S. non- 
combat personnel, no withdrawals which 
could impair the military effectiveness of our 
force in Germany had been foreseen.” 

Estimates of present American defense 
commitments in Europe vary, by source and 
according to the Branches of the Service in- 
cluded in the estimate, a point not always 
made clear by the source. For example, some 
sources include the ground troops in Europe, 
the men in the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and those in the 17th Air Force; 
others refer only to the Army in West Ger- 
many. Still others refer only to the NATO 
commitment; others include troops in Spain, 
not a member of the Alliance. The Division 
is enclosing a memorandum by Thomas C. 
Lyons, Jr., Analyst in Military Affairs, June 7, 
1966, which indicates the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at precise statistics. As you will note on 
page 2 of the Lyons memorandum, 1966 esti- 
mates vary from 450,000 troops in Europe, 
including five combat divisions plus Air 
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Force and U.S. Sixth Fleet,“.to the Washing- 
ton, Post February. 10, 1966, estimate of 340,- 
000 men.in the; ‘European Area,’’, including 
240,000 ground troops, plus Air Force,and 
Nayy: 

The Secretary.of Defense, Robert S: Mcr. 
Namara, has given the most recent reliable 
figures on the size of the U.S..Army forces in 
Europe. In hearings. before the subcommit- 
tee on National Security. and International 
Operations of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, June 21, 1966, he stated 
that. the \"U.S. Army, Europe, contained ap- 
proximately 225,000 military personnel at the 
end of last year,” with a temporary reduc- 
tion of personnel by about 15,000 to be built 
up to the previous level of 225,000 by Decem- 
ber, 1966.5 ots 

In. December, 1965, Max Frankel of the New. 
York. Times reported. that about 400,000 U.S; 
servicemen were stationed in Europe.” 

Estimates as to the breakdown often vary 
greatly, e.g. figures given by Jeanne Kuebler, 
in July 20, 1966, Editorial Research Reports 
and those given by the Christian Science 
Monitor, March 11, 1966, p. 1: 

U.S. Army in West Germany—-210,000 (Mc- 
Namara, Kuebler). 

U.S. forces in West Berlin—5,000 (Kue- 
bier). 

U.S. forces in France—26,000 (New York 
Times, March: 11, 1966) to 30,000 (Christian 
Science Monitor, hereafter CSM), to 34,000 
(Kuebler, “before withdrawal began June 
30,” 1966). 

U.S. forces in Britain—20,000 
30,000 (Kuebler). 

U.S, forces in Spain—8,000 (CSM) to 10,000 
(Kuebler). 

U.S. forces in Italy—4,500 (Kuebler) to 
10,000 (CSM), Division estimates closer to 
8,000. 

U.S. forces in Iceland—4,000 (Kuebler) 
Division estimates closer to 3,000. 

U.S. forces in Turkey—1,900 (Kuebler) to 
8,000 (CSM) . 

Greece—2,000 (CSM). 

Netherlands—1,000 (CSM). 

* Presumably the above figures include Army 
forces and about 56,000 Air Force. personnel. 
In addition, one must include the Navy and 
Marine personnel assigned to the Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. Estimates as to its 
strength vary from 26,000 (Kuebler) to 35,- 
000 (Division estimate, compiled from vari- 
ous press reports). Hence, on the basis of 
unofficial sources, the Division can offer only 
the very rough estimate that present Amer- 
ican forces in Europe total 350,000 to 400,000. 

ROSELYN K. WAHNER. 
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REDUÇTION. OF.. U.S, FORCES In WESTERN 

EUROPE—CONTINUED 

Mr.’ Mansrietp. Madam President, I also 
ask that a UPI story for August 31 cover- 
ing Defense Department figures be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“Defense Department figures indicate that 
U.S. forces stationed in Europe total ap- 
proximately 330,000 men. 

“This would include more than 200,000 
Army troops in Western Europe, and nearly 
25,000 in the U.S. 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

“In addition, an unstated number of men 
would always be in transit between assign- 
ments in the United States and Europe. 
From time to time, units stationed in the 
United States are assigned to temporary duty 
in Europe. 

“The Army in Western Europe was reduced 
by withdrawals for Vietnam from 225,000 
to around 210,000 during the year ended 
July 1. 

“It is now increasing again, and is sched- 
uled to be back at 225,000 by December 31.” 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, I yield 
to distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Madam President, does not 
the distinguished Senator from California 
fee] this matter could be thoroughly debated 
on the floor of the Senate without going to a 
joint committee of Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations, In which case there would be 
many witnesses, and possibly extended delay 
in expressing the sense of the Senate? 

The able majority leader has summed up 
our position. In effect, there is no more to 
say, as the result of his typically careful and 
thorough remarks. 

I do not often disagree with my friend, the 
able Senator from California, but cannot see 
his point in considering holding up this 
matter for hearings of that kind. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, no one ré- 
spects my friend, the Senator from Missouri, 
more than I. I know his wisdom and experi- 
ence. Some Senators have not had that kind 
of experience and background. Speaking for 
myself, I should like to have the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of State, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff come before a committee and 
be cross-examined on the subject matter em- 
bodied in this resolution. That is the normal 
procedure. 

Madam President, this is a serious ques- 
tion. I believe it would be far better for me 
to arrive at a judgment on this far-reach- 
ing resolution if each of us had a printed 
record available with the cross-examination 
of those whose responsibility, inthe execu- 
tive branch, it is to deal with this type of 
problem. 

Mr. Symincton. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield briefly. 
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Mr. Symineron, In further reply to the 
Senator from California, one! of the members 
of the committee that, present this: resolu- 
tion is not only the chairman of the Com= 
mittee on.Armed Services but also the 
chairman, of the Subcommittee on Military 
Appropriations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations: ; 

This matter was gone into at length in 
hearings with the Secretary of Defense. They 
were joint hearings of the Armed. Services 
Committee and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Members of both parties fully partici- 
pated. 

The. Senator can obtain the record of 
those hearings, already printed, to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Mr. Pastore. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAnsrFtExp, I yield. 

Mr. Pastore. Madam President, the Sen- 
ator from California is not precluded at any 
time, indeed at any moment, once the sense 
resolution is on the calendar, to move that 
it be referred to any committee he desires. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I understand that is)what the 
Acting President pro tempore indicated. It 
is also true that under’ the Senate rules, it 
would automatically be referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pastore. With respect to interrogating 
and. cross-examining the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of State, it must be 
borne in mind that, as the majority leader 
has pointed out, we have had meeting after 
meeting. I realize that this does not satis- 
fy the curiosity of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr, KucHEt, It is not a matter of curiosity. 
It is a matter of discharging my duty as a 
U.S, Senator on a subject of great impor- 
tance. You—-some of you—may have had 
your meetings, but most of us have not met 
with the Secretaries of Defense and State on 
this matter. 

Mr. Pastore. The Senator is correct—the 
curiosity of his responsibility. Let us put it 
in that way. 

Mr. KUCHEL, That is a rather peculiar 
phrase. I simply want all Senators to have 
the benefit of expert testimony before voting 
on as far reaching a resolution as this. 

Mr. Pastore. I refer to the Senator’s de- 
sire that each individual Senator have the 
benefit of the views of Defense authorities— 
the curiosity born of his sense of responsi- 
bility—to query them personally. The fact 
of the matter is that there has been no 
frivolous action taken here by the respon- 
sible people involved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be permitted 
to continue for an additional 5 minutes: 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAsTorE..Madam President, the action 
of the members of the committee or: the 
cosigners of the resolution has not been 
frivolous in any measure. It is the product of 
responsible discussion. 

We must remember here that by the sense 
of the resolution that was passed in 1951, the 
United States of America made a commit- 
ment—and is the only member of the alli- 
ance that has met its commitment 100 per- 
cent. I repeat no other member of the 
alliance has met that commitment, The 
situation has reached a point now that the 
Members of the Senate, after having dis- 
cussed this on the floor of the Senate many 
times, are beginning to wonder whether we 
are not adopting a double standard in 
Europe. When we speak of trade, there seems 
to be a detente. When we speak of with- 
drawing our troops, there always seems to 
be an entente. We have been disturbed by 
this matter fora long period of time. 

If all of the nations of this alliance had 
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met their commitment 100 percent, I think 
& great deal could be said here in argument, 
especially for the point of view expressed by 
the Senator from California. 

The only nation of the alliance that has 
come up to 80 percent of its commitment 
has been West Germany. 

We feel that, because of modern armament 
and the improvement of our weaponry to- 
day, that the power that is maintained in 
Europe on the the part of the United States 
of America is equivalent to the power that 
we offered in 1951. For that reason, I do not 
see any reason why a substantial number of 
troops cannot be withdrawn and at the same 
time continue to guarantee the security not 
only of Europe, but also of the free world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANsFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam President, I 
make this statement as a senior member 
of the Committee on Armed Services on this 
side of the aisle. 

The chairman of our committee, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), courteously 
informed me of this resolution that was 
going to be offered by the majority leader 
this morning. He told me that it was the 
result of the unanimous opinion of the policy 
committee. 

I discussed it briefly with him yesterday 
afternoon: I discussed it again with the ma- 
jority leader this morning. 

It is my understanding that this resolu- 
tion is to lie on the desk until midnight, 
September 6, for the cosponsorship of any 
other Senators who want to join in it. 

It is my understanding from a discussion 
with the majority leader that he does not 
intend to bring this resolution before the 
Senate for at least several days after the 
Senate reconvenes on September 6. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts will defer 
to the Chair, the Chair should like to re- 
state the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana for the purpose of clarification. The 
request is that the resolution is to be held 
at the desk for additional cosponsors until 
after midnight, September 6, without ref- 
erence. 

Mr. KucHEL. Madam President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KucHEeL. Madam President, obviously 
no reasonable person would object to holding 
@ resolution or bill at the desk for cospon- 
sors. I would not do that. 

My question, therefore, is, when there is 
no objection registered—as there will not be 
to what has just been said—then, at the end 
of that time that bill is held at the desk, 
does the’ problem arise whether it is to be 
referred to a committee? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
would be automatically referred unless some 
other request is made and granted. 

Mr. KucHeL. Under the rules? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore: It 
would be automatically referred under the 
rules, unless there is some special request 
for some other disposition made and granted. 

Mr. KucHet. I have no objection to the 
request as it has just been stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam President, as 
I started to state, it is my understanding 
that this resolution will lie on the desk until 
midnight September 6, without reference, for 
additional cosponsors. 

The majority leader has stated to me per- 
sonally—and I believe he will so state on the 
floor, if it is asked of him—that the subject 
will, not come up for consideration until 
some time after that—3 or 4 days, or perhaps 
even a week. 
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At that time, the question of whether the 
matter should be debated on the floor, or 
automatically referred if objection is made, 
can come up. 

I agree with the majority leader, with the 
policy committee, and with the statement of 
the minority whip [Mr. KUCHEL], that this 
is a subject of great importance to our secu- 
rity, to our safety, and to the peace of the 
world. 

As I read the resolution and the statement 
of the majority leader, it does not attempt to 
usurp the prerogatives of the President of 
the United States, our Commander in Chief. 
The resolution attempts to express the sense 
of the Senate as to a reduction of our forces 
in Europe. 

As I stated to the chairman of my com- 
mittee yesterday, this subject involves our 
own security and safety. It involves the pol- 
icies of NATO. It involves the the United 
Nations. It may even involve the activities 
in the Far East. 

So it is a matter of great importance, and 
& very serious matter, as the Senator from 
California has brought up. We certainly can 
discuss it between now and when the major- 
ity leader wants to bring it up, and the 
majority leader, in his usual generous way, 
has said that it will not be brought up until 
Members have -had a chance’ to discuss it 
with him in committees or elsewhere. 

It is my understanding that we will not 
get into a discussion of this subject this 
morning. I shall not attempt to’ give my 
views on it, because I have not considered it 
carefully. I hope that the majority leader 
will give us ample opportunity, after Labor 
Day, when we return, to decide how best to 
handle this matter in the best interests’ of 
the security and safety of our country and 
the security of the world. 

Mr. KucHet, Madam President. will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFELD. I appreciate the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Before I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from California, I should like to make this 
statement. On the 6th of September I will 
ask for immediate consideration of the res- 
olution. On an objection which will be 
lodged, the resolution then will go on the 
Calendar, under rule XIV. Am I correct? 

The Actinec PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So it will reach the calen- 
dar, regardless. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator has said 
September 6. It should be September 7, be- 
cause the resolution will lie on the table 
until midnight September 6. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. September 7 is correct. 

Mr. Morse. Madam President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I think this inquiry is 
important because of the question raised by 
the Senator from California. 

Madam President, on September 6, will 
this resolution automatically be referred to 
committee, and to prevent that, will it be 
necessary for the majority leader to make a 
motion that it go to the calendar? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the request, the resolution will he held at 
the desk until midnight September 6, for 
additional cosponsors, without reference. 
Then, if no other disposition is made of it on 
September 7, the resolution will be referred. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To a committee? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. But if, 
as the Senator from Montana has stated, 
there. is a request for immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution, it will go over, under 
the rule. 

Mr. Morse, That is my parliamentary in- 
quiry, On September 7, it will be necessary 
for the majority leader, or someone else, to 
move that the resolution go to the calendar 
and be considered by the Senate. Do I under- 
stand correctly? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. If ob- 
jection is heard to its immediate considera- 
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tion, then it goes over, under rule XIV. It 
will be listed in the place provided in the 
calendar for resolutions and motions over, 
under the rule. 

Mr. Morse, I have one more parliamentary 
inquiry. Will it then be necessary, in order 
to have it referred to a committee—and I 
would vote against referring it to a com- 
mittee—to have the Senate take official re- 
ferral action on the resolution sending it to 
a committee? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it 
goes over under the rule, on the following 
legislative day, after the transaction of 
routine morning business, the resolution 
would automatically be placed before the 
Senate by the Chair, at which time it would 
be debatable until 2 o’clock; and then, if not 
disposed of, it would go on the calendar. 
Then a motion to refer would be in order 
after the resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before I yield to the dis- 
tinguished assistant majority leader, may I 
say that it is not my intention to consider 
this bill on the 7th as Senate business, but 
merely to have it placed on the calendar, to 
have it called up on an appropriate date, 
after the Senate has had a chance to look 
into it and to find out what it is all about. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Madam President, 
I believe that it should be noted—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time requested has expired. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. I ask recognition in 
my own right. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
a request to change the order of business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
limitation on debate on H.R. 14929 be moved 
forward to 11:15, and that I may be allowed 
a few minutes to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana: 

Mr. Younc of Ohio. Reserving the right to 
object to that request, may I ask that the 
majority leader make it 20 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All right. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. For 20 
minutes. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. The resolution of- 
fered by the majority leader was not con- 
sidered lightly. This matter has been dis- 
cussed in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
off and on for a period of many years. I am 
not aware that one member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations believes that we are 
justified in maintaining a million Americans 
on European soil. 

This matter has been discussed by mem- 
bers of the Democratic policy committee 
many times. I doubt that the chairman of 
any committee to whom this resolution could 
conceivably be referred would differ on this 
matter. 

It was suggested that perhaps there should 
be a limitation on an appropriation bill in 
order to require that some of these troops 
be brought home. The Committees on For- 
eign Relations, Armed Forces, and Finance 
were also mentioned because of their rele- 
vant jurisdictions, but some of us felt that 
we had heard the views of the executive 
branch and it was time that we quit listen- 
ing to them and, for a change, tell them 
what we think. 

We should keep in mind that France has 
asked the troops on French soil to get out. 
Some of us were disappointed to find that 
when Prance asked those troops to leave, In- 
stead of bringing them home, our Nation 
proposed to move them into some other 
European country. 

It will cost a great deal of money to build 
troop housing and family housing and to 
provide schools for children and dependents, 
when we have sO many more troops over 
there than we can justify. 

My guess is that this one item is respon- 
sible. for several billion dollars annually of 
our unfavorable balance of payments. 

The resolution simply proposes that we 
say, as a body, what most Senators have been 
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saying individually for quite a while that 
they think we have too many troops and too 
many dependents over there; that we are 
spending too much money over there; that, 
all things considered, we would be justified 
in making a very substantial reduction, and 
that.it would be in the national interest. 

I have been raising this point for several 
years, and I am pleased that the majority 
leader felt the time had come to do some- 
thing about it, and that the Democratic 
policy committee studied the matter and 
acted unanimously. We talked to the Secre- 
tary of State and to our Ambassador to Ger- 
many—a very fine gentleman. We heard 
everybody’s point of view, those in the ex- 
ecutive branch take one view and we take 
the. other. They did not convince us, and 
we did not convince them. 

Now we propose to say what we think— 
that they should reduce the number of 
people in Europe. 

Mr. SyMINGTON. Madam President, there is 
another aspect to this matter so ably pre- 
sented by the majority leader this morning. 

Every Member of this body believes that 
One of the most important issues in the 
world today is the effort being made to 
attain a meaningful nonproliferation treaty, 
one designed to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. Focusing attention on the 
importance of reducing nuclear weapons, as 
I see it, is to reach some agreement in re- 
ducing conventional weapons. 

Today, perhaps really for the first time, 
a major suggestion is being made, in this 
resolution, for consideration to be given to 
the importance of reducing conventional 
weapons in Europe. 

The statement of the majority leader pre- 
sents well the fact everybody knows: the 
tensions in Europe are less than they were 
at the time the rules were set with respect 
to the required number of military in that 
part of the world. I would hope, and in the 
not too distant future, that high people in 
this Government meet with comparable offi- 
cials In the Government of the Soviet Union; 
and that the thinking behind this resolu- 
tion could be developed toa point where 
we could say to the representatives of that 
great country: Here is an opportunity also 
for you to extend practically what we both 
know is best for the future of the world; 
namely, a réduction in military forces, your 
military forces in Europe. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I haye 
not the slightest objection to the procedure 
which has been worked out. I share the 
view of the majority leader that we should 
bring troops back from Europe. 

But I would like to reinforce what the 
Senator from Mfssour! [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
has just said, which I think is of great im- 
portance. I would not bring one American 
soldier back from Europe unless the Russians 
took one Russian soldier out of East Ger- 
many, and out of the area they control in 
Eastern Europe. 

I think we are missing the boat and I 
urge the majority leader to think seriously 
about revising the resolution so that the 
resolving clause would call upon the. Pres- 
ident and the Department of State to enter 
into negotiations immediately with the 
Soviet Union for the purpose of agreeing on 
one of the several plans discussed for years 
for the mutual withdrawal of Russian troops 
and American troops, 

I think that.we are giving away some- 
thing that. we do not have to give away.. I 
think that we should do this on the basis 
of an understanding with the Soviet Union 
which would require them to match our 
troop reductions, rather than having them 
say to us: your troops. go home but our 
troops stay there. 

Mr. Pasrore. Madam President, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylyania [{Mr,.CuarK] would 
be very logical and his statement, would be 
cogent, provided our allies lived up to 100 
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percent of their commitment and the balance 
of European forces—West and East—could be 
more equitably determined. We are heavily 
committed in Vietnam, and nobody is worry- 
ing about our efforts for peace and security 
there except American mothers. We are send- 
ing troops to Vietnam by the thousands, At 
present there are about 300,000 nen there, 
there may be 600,000 men before we are 
through. 

At the same time our allies in Europe are 
taking the position that possibly we should 
not be in Vietnam at all, but we should be 
heavily committed where the Red peril 
threatens them. But their sense of danger 
is not strong enough to persuade them that 
they should live up to 100 percent of their 
own commitments. 

We have been discussing this time and 
time again—over and over again. Every time 
the foreign aid bill has been before our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I have discussed 
this specific matter with Mr. Rusk and Mr. 
McNamara. All that they say is that they 
are talking with our allies about it. They 
had better talk faster. And the answers bet- 
ter be audible. This has been going on for 
15 years—and time is running out on pa- 
tience. 

We are heavily committed in Vietnam. We 
are spending $2 billion a month to sustain 
our effort there. 

That effort is for no plunder for America— 
but only for the peace of the world—Europe 
no less than Asia. 

We want little people left alone to deter- 
mine their own destiny—not to be over- 
whelmed by Peking—no less than we shield 
free Europe from Moscow. 

Whether we are right or wrong’in this in 
Europe or Asia is apart from the question. 
American boys are dying in Vietnam. At the 
same time Europe is thinking only of Europe 
and we are being told: You have got to live 
up to 100 percent of your commitment in 
Germany. On the other hand, General de 
Gaulle is telling us to get out of France. 
France that we freed can stand on its own 
feet now—so he:tells us to get out of France; 
and the General’s word is law and we have 
to follow his admonition to get out of France. 

We have to release about 16,000 civilian 
Frenchmen who work for NATO. What do 
these French nationals do? They join amor- 
ganization and ask for severance pay. They 
want 1 month's pay a year for each of the 
16 years we have been there. To do what? 
To guarantee their personal security. We are 
more worried about their overall security 
than they are. We live up to 100 percent of 
our commitment and the best that that na- 
tion can do is'80 percent. 

Letous be fair. If the peril exists in Europe, 
who should know this better than the Euro- 
peans? If they, who. should know it better 
than we, say the peril is imminent, then 
why do they not live up to their share—100 
percent? 

Our query is as simple as that. 

Now, the Senator would have us say to 
the Russians: We will. take out one Ameri- 
can if you take out one Russian. We are 
not saying to the Germans, Italians, French, 
British, and everybody else there that we 
want to keep the same ratio—man for man. 

If the best that our allies can do is 80 
percent because they do not.think the peril 
is really there, the best that we should do 
is 80 percent. That is all that we mean here 
in pure, simple English—and in the simple 
mathematics of the manpower we should 
invest in their own assessment of clear and 
present. danger. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I ask that 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me fur- 
ther so that I can reply to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr..PASTORE], I am sure that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON] will recognize the fairness of giving me 
1 minute. 

I share the emotional involvement of my 
friend, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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PASTORE], both with respect to the unneces- 
sary acceleration of the war in Vietnam and 
the unnecessary troops that we have in Eur- 
ope, but I think we should act with our heads 
and not with our hearts. The important 
thing is to get the Russians to pull some of 
their troops back. 

I renew my suggestion to the majority 
leader to determine carefully and prayerfully 
over the weekend whether he does not want 
to revise the resolution to get something 
from the Russians, and not because we are 
mad at NATO. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I have only 
one slight modification to suggest to the 
Senator's terms. In connection with the emo- 
tional involvement, will the Senator correct 
the Record to say the emotional emphasis 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? It is the 
emphasis on facts that invites emotion. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to do so. I 
am emotionally inyolyed. I think that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
gave evidence that he is also. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, if the 
resolution comes before the Senate, it is sub- 
ject to amendment. In my opinion we are 
acting with our heads and not on the basis 
of emotion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the majority 
leader, and would say to the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania that when he says he does 
not want to see a single American soldier 
taken out of Europe unless a Russian sol- 
dier is taken out of Europe, at least to some 
extent he is talking against the logic of his 
concept with respect to the overall problem 
of arms control. 

None of us of course would want to see a 
single American soldier remoyed from Eu- 
rope if we felt that that soldier, at this time, 
was important to the defense of the United 
States and the free world. But as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island so well pointed out, 
those far closer to the situation, by their 
action as well as their words, have em- 
phasized to us over the years that all these 
men are not important. It is clear therefore 
that their interest could well be economic 
instead of military. 

I lose my. colleague when he talks about 
1 for 1. As I understood, what we are trying 
to do, in discussion of such matters im- 
portant to the future for the world such as 
the test ban treaty is find out how we should 
or can take the first step in a disarmament 
program. 

Again, let the able people of this Gov- 
ernment meet with representatives of the 
Soviet Union, state what discussion has been 
going on on the floor of the Senate. We are 
aware of the number of divisions the So- 
viets have in East Germany and the satel- 
lite countries. Saving money through reduc- 
tion on their part and. ours could provide 
the resources needed to help their economy, 
and our economy, their cities and our cities, 
their education and our education; all this by 
not continuing to spread military forces of 
any type around the world. 

Mr. CLrarK. What I am saying is that I do 
not want to see it done unilaterally. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Madam President, I 
would say this, from this side of the aisle: 
We have heard the assistant minority leader 
the Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
I came into this discussion this morning and 
on yesterday afternoon. It was my under- 
standing that the majority leader would offer 
this resolution, make a little speech about it, 
and then we would get on with the busi- 
ness of the Senate which is before it under 
limited debate. 

If we are going to discuss even the spirit 
of this resolution at this time, certainly a 
quorum call should be suggested so that 
Senators on my side of the aisle can come 
into the Chamber and give their views. 

I sponsored what was said by the majority 
leader a few minutes ago, that he was going 
to offer the resolution this morning, that it 
would lie on the table for further signatures 
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to be brought up at a later date, and then 
we could discuss it in full and give our rea- 
sons pro and con as some of the distin- 
guished members of the Democratic policy 
committee have done this morning; and then 
we could decide whether to send it to com- 
mittee or discuss it right here on the floor 
of the Senate, as being the sense of the Sen- 
ate. 

Madam President, I certainly hope that 
we will not be giving our views pro and con 
at this time. I do not believe it is right. If 
there are any more suggestions along those 
lines, I shal] certainly have to suggest the 
absence of a quorum in order that Repub- 
lican Members on this side of the aisle may 
express their views, as well as Senators on 
the Democratic side of the aisle. 

Therefore, I hope that we can get on with 
the business of the State, and discuss the 
resolution at a later time, as it has been my 
understanding the majority leader wishes 
to do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, in view 
of the fact that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Young] has been on his feet 
for a long time, waiting to be recognized— 
T beliéve it is on this subject, is it not? 

Mr. Younc of Ohio. I do desire to speak 
on this subject for about 4 minutes. I have 
been on my feet for quite a long time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, before 
yielding the floor, I ask unanimous consent 
that 4 minutes may be allowed the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc], and that at that 
time debate begin on the Morse amendment. 

The Prestprnc OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in conclu- 
sion, if I may, let me say that this resolu- 
tion was endorsed by the full policy com- 
mittee. At their direction, it was presented. 
I fully favor it. If I did not favor it, I would 
have presented it anyway. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


Sept. 7, 1966] 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


Mr. President, since the introduction of 
the Sense Resolution on Force Reduction in 
£urope, ‘under the co-sponsorship of the 
members of the Majority Policy Committee 
I have made no additional statement per- 
taining to the matter on the Senate floor. 
I did not do so because of an understanding 
which I believe I had with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Salton- 
stall), the ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee. We had an in- 
formal agreement that the questions posed 
by this resolution would not be at issue until 
sometime after Labor Day and, preferably, 
when the matter came down before the Sen- 
ate for consideration and disposition. 

I am aware, however, of the statements 
which have already been made by Senators 
in opposition to the Resolution, May I say 
that IT am a little disturbed at the way in 
which the Engilsh language is being used in 
the violent attack which has been launched 
against this sense resolution, I do not regard 
it as cause for hysteria when it is proposed 
to do no more than give expression to what 
the Senate thinks about a question of some 
importance to the nation. 

I regret to say that the attack, in part, has 
been personal. Members of the Policy Com- 
mittee have been called “arrogant”. They 
have been accused of “ramrodding” the 
measure. They have been termed “foolish” 
and “bankrupt”. Other appellations have 
been applied to us, indicating that we were 
either too clever or too obtuse but, in any 
event, that we did not understand the situ- 
ation. 

On the resolution itself, it has been sug- 
gested that it calls for a total U.S. with- 
drawal from Europe when, in truth, all it 
suggests is a return to this country of some 
of the almost one million Americans—mili- 
tary, personnel and dependents—who are 
presently stationed in Europe. 
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It has been suggested that the resolution 
is ill-advised because it does not contain a 
proviso to the effect that reductions of U.S. 
forces should be negotiated for a counter 
Soviet withdrawal from East Germany and 
the Eastern European states. Now that is an 
interesting suggestion. I believe it is appro- 
priate for me to say, however, that I find it, 
as criticism of the current resolution, some- 
what ironic since approximately five years 
ago I made the same proposal for a concur- 
rent reduction of Soviet and U.S. forces in 
Europe, urging that the matter be pursued 
through diplomatic channels. It did not re- 
ceive a nod from the Executive Branch and 
the proposal fell to earth, I knew not where, 
until now I find it unearthed in criticism of 
the current resolution. 

It has been suggested, furthermore, that 
there should be provision in the resolution 
for consultation with our NATO allies. I did 
not know that a Senate sense resolution was 
necessary to encourage the Executive Branch 
to carry on the diplomacy of consultation 
with allies. I hope that that is what has been 
going on for the past twenty years. I hope 
that the specific question raised by this pro- 
posed resolution will be discussed. Certainly 
nothing in the resolution forbids or discour- 
ages such consultation. 

It is appropriate to say, in response to 
what has been the principal burden of the 
instant attack on the proposed resolution, 
that there is not and has not been any in- 
tention on the part of the sponsors to “ram- 
rod” this resolution through the Senate. 
Had that been the intention, may I say, the 
sense resolution could have been attached 
to another matter—such as foreign aid— 
which might come before the Senate. On the 
contrary, the procedure adopted by the 
sponsors, in concert and after careful con- 
sideration, is one which permits the choice 
of the form and length of consideration, 
from beginning to end, to rest in the control 
of the entire Senate, rather than in any 
Committee thereof. 

In answer to those who feel that this 
resolution should go to a committee for 
hearings, I believe it is appropriate to say, 
as the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
has pointed out, that at least six sets of 
relevant hearings have been held this year 
before the Armed Services, the Foreign 
Relations and the Government Operations 
Committees. However, referral to Committee 
is not foreclosed by the procedure being 
pursued. Rather, it will be for the Senate, as 
a whole, to decide. When this matter is 
brought up for consideration, the Senate 
can determine whether it wishes to con- 
sider it, in effect, as a Committee’ of the 
Whole or whether it wishes the question 
referred to a committee or to committees or 
to a joint committee. Indeed, it will be for 
the Senate to consider whether or not to 
amend or not to amend and, in the end, 
to dispose of in one way or another. 

All of the legislative options in this mat- 
ter, in short, are preserved for the entire 
Senate. The manner of presentation of this 
resolution infringes upon the right of no 
Senator. On the contrary, it is the procedure 
which provides for the fullest protection 
of those rights. 

And this resolution in no way infringes 
upon the responsibility of the President of 
the United States. It is a proposal, rather, 
for the sober exercise of the Senate's re- 
sponsibility. 

I would point out that the Senate, under 
the Constitution, has responsibilities of its 
own and the time is long past due when this 
body should exercise the responsibilities 
which are its own in this matter. 

Senators, as individuals, have a responsi- 
bility to think, to speak and to vote on the 
issues which confront the nation. As a body, 
the Senate has the same responsibilities. It 
has the responsibility and the right to ad- 
vise. It has done so many times in the past 
on many issues of foreign policy, including, 
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indeed, the very issue which is before us 
today. In 1951, by sense resolution, the Sen- 
ate advised the Executive Branch to in- 
crease the U.S. troop commitment in Europe 
by four divisions. No one questioned that 
exercise of Senate responsibility. On the 
contrary, an expression of the view of the 
Senate was not only welcomed but ap- 
plauded at that time. We do not expect a 
similar reaction today, but that in no way 
alters the right and obligation of the Sen- 
ate to express itself, if and as it sees fit on 
this question. 

The Senate has the Constitutional ob- 
ligation to deal with a resolution of this kind 
as it sees fit, whether it is introduced by a 
single Senator or under cosponsorship of 
many Senators, whether it is welcomed or 
deplored by the Executive Branch of the 
government. The Senate has a right, as in- 
dividual Senators have the right, to make 
its feelings known, and it would be my 
hope that the Senate, in its wisdom, would 
decide to debate this issue as a Committee 
of the Whole to make its feelings known. 
Contrary to some statements of criticism 
which have been made, in my judgment, the 
facts are known and the issue is clear. 

The resolution is criticized, Mr. President, 
as being poorly timed. Personally, I concur 
in that criticism because, in my own judg- 
ment, the resolution is long past due. Indeed, 
it should have been before the Senate years 
ago when it first became obvious that the Eu- 
ropean nations saw the risks of military ag- 
gression to themselves. with far less anxiety 
and concern than was suggested by our con- 
tinued rigid adherence to our troop-commit- 
ments to NATO, even as, the Europeans 
ignored or scaled down their own. Yes, the 
resolution is badly timed, Mr. President, but 
not because it comes too soon; rather because 
it comes very, very late. 

That is, of course, a personal view. May I 
add, my personal position on this resolution 
is not based on the competing needs of Viet 
Nam; it is not based on anxieties over the 
gold outfiow. It is based, rather, on considera- 
tions of over-all foreign policy. It is based on 
the fact that Western Europe has recovered 
from the war and gone far beyond economic 
recovery and entered into a dynamic new 
phase in its history. The nations of that re- 
gion are now able, as once they were not, 
but are unwilling to meet military commit- 
ments to NATO which they previously had 
accepted as essential for their defense. In 
truth, most of the NATO countries have re- 
duced their conscription period; others have 
done away with military conscription entire- 
ly. The fact is that the only nation, in spite 
of its other difficulties, which has met. its 
full previous commitments to NATO, for 
many years, has been the United States. We 
have kept our commitment when others, 
whose stake in the defense of Europe is larger 
than our own, have decided unilaterally and 
say it is no longer necessary to keep these 
commitments. They say that by their ac- 
tions, and on occasion, by their words. I think 
that is grounds for a re-evaluation of U.S. 
force levels in Europe and for a new judg- 
ment and that is what this resolution is all 
about. This resolution does not provide for 
an abrupt or irritated U.S. withdrawal from 
Europe. Contrary to the implications of some 
of the criticism, it reaffirms our basic com- 
mitment and our basic recognition of the 
inter-relationship of our security with that 
of Western Europe. But it does advise the 
President to consider an adjustment of our 
troop levels in Europe in the face of the 
abundant evidence that the Europeans no 
longer see the situation in Europe, as we see 
it, and are unwilling to respond to it as we 
are responding, in terms of military numbers 
and expenditures. To go on for much longer 
without such an evaluation, such an adjust- 
ment, seems to me to risk placing this nation 
in an untenable and irrelevant position of 
international isolation in Europe. 

This resolution will not take one tota of 
responsibility away from the President. It has 
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been designed and it will give him much in 
the way of flexibility, which, under the previ- 
ous sense resolution of the Senate, the 1951 
resolution, he does not have. The resolution, 
in my judgment, will strengthen his hand 
and it will, I believe, be in accord with the 
best interests and the wishes of the. great 
majority of the American people. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 19, 
1968] 


THE New OFFSET AGREEMENT WITH WEST 
GERMANY 


(Statement of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD) 


Mr. President: 

Over the past weekend there were reports 
in the press on an agreement reached with 
the West German government to offset the 
drain on our balance of payments in the 
coming fiscal year resulting from that fact 
that we continue to maintain some 220,000 
troops and about 150,000 dependents in West 
Germany. I understand that these press 
reports are substantially accurate. 

Under the agreement with West Germany, 
in the coming fiscal year the West German 
Bundesbank will buy $500 million worth of 
medium-term U.S. Treasury bonds in quar- 
terly installments, Just as the Bundesbank 
has purchased $500 million worth of such 
bonds during the current fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, the West German Defense Ministry 
will, in Fiscal Year 1969, make additional 
purchases of $100 million worth of military 
equipment, just as the Defense Ministry has 
in Fiscal Year 1968. 

But there are two new features: in this 
latest agreement. First, a West German 
private banking consortium will undertake 
to sell an additional $125 million worth of 
medium-term U.S. Treasury bonds in West 
Germany. Second, the West German state- 
owned Lufthansa Airline will pay $60 mil- 
lion in cash for aircraft purchased here. 

This new agreement with the West German 
Government has been described in the press 
as an agreement which will “cover” or “neu- 
tralize’’ most of the foreign exchange costs 
incurred by the United States in maintain- 
ing large forces in West Germany. It strikes 
me as a strange agreement indeed which 
“neutralizes” such costs by increasing the 
foreign indebtedness of the United States by 
some $625 million. For, of course, not only 
do these Treasury bonds carry interest at 
the market rate prevailing at the time of 
their purchase—and the current market rate 
is now just under 6%—but they must also 
be redeemed or renegotiated in the not too 
distant future. 

These interest payments by the United 
States to West Germany are significant 
amounts to say the least. In the fiscal year 
just ending, we will have paid $17 million in 
interest on the $500 million worth of bonds 
purchased by the Bundesbank during the 
present fiscal year. But this is just the be- 
ginning. In the coming fiscal year, we will 
pay an estimated $27 million in interest on 
the first $500 million worth of bonds pur- 
chased by the Bundesbank during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. We will pay an estimated $18 
million in interest on the $500 million worth 
of bonds which will be purchased during Fis- 
cal Year 1969, assuming that the current rate 
of interest prevails. And we will pay a further 
estimated $8 million in interest on the $125 
million worth of medium-term bonds which 
will be sold by a West German banking con- 
sortium. Our interest payments in the com- 
ing fiscal year will thus total $53 million. If 
we keep going at this rate, our interest pay- 
ments will soon equal the foreign exchange 
we will be saving as a result of this year’s 
limited redeployment of 33,000 troops to the 
United States from West Germany. 

And while on the subject of this limited 
redeployment, I recall. that we were told a 
year ago that “up to 35,000 men” and 25,000 
dependents would be redeployed from West 
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Germany to the United States. It now ap- 
pears that some 33,000 men and only 15,000 
dependents—or 12,000 fewer Americans—will 
be affected by this redeployment. Moreover, I 
gather that at the present time there are no 
plans for further redeployments, 

I regret our reluctance to reduce our 
military forces in West Germany to a more 
rational and tolerable level. I regret, too, 
our inability to find a less expensive way 
to lighten the load we are bearing in West 
Germany. For the latest agreement reported 
in the press does not “cover” the costs of 
maintaining our forces in West Germany but 
only camouflages these costs. As was the 
case last year, we are simply borrowing 
money and time—at considerable expense— 
and postponing action on the main issue 
which, as I remarked last summer, is to 
make more than token and tentative adjust- 
ments to the fundamental and far-reaching 
changes that have taken place—and are 
taking place—in Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
in the New York Times of June 11 by Ben- 
jamin Welles, the article in the June 11 
Washington Post by Dan Morgan and the 
editorial in the New York Times of June 14, 
entitled “Stopgap on Troop Costs” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 13, 
1968] 


THE SITUATION ON CZECHSLOVAKIA AND U.S. 
Forces IN EUROPE 


(Statement of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD) 


Mr. President: 

Many words have been spoken in the Sen- 
ate about the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Many others will be spoken. This ac- 
tion was an outrageous affront to the people 
of that nation and a grave blow to interna- 
tional stability. 

Over half a million troops are reported on 
the move in Central Europe. Great numbers 
are involved in occupying a small country 
against its will. They cast a long shadow 
over the prospects for a peaceful Europe. 
They dim the hope of people everywhere for 
a more peaceful world. 

In these remarks, I will not dwell on the 
various adverse implications of the recent 
developments in Czechoslovakia. In due 
course a report on that subject will be forth- 
coming in consequence of a brief visit which 
I made to Eastern Europe during the recent 
adjournment of the Senate. In these remarks, 
today, I will touch on only one aspect of the 
subject—the question of American force re- 
ductions in Western Europe, in the after- 
math of the Czechoslovakia crisis. 

Immediately after the Soviet invasion, 1 
stated that there would be no point in con- 
tinuing to advocate an immediate reduction 
in the level of these forces. I made that state- 
ment with resignation and sadness. A re- 
duction would have saved American tax- 
payers hundreds of millions of dollars, over 
the next few years. It would have had a sig- 
nificant corrective effect on this nation’s dis- 
torted balance ôf international payments. It 
would have helped to restore relationships 
with the countries of Western Europe to a 
normal basis; the continued presence of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American troops, along 
with a great number of dependent’s home- 
steads on Western European soil is, per se, 
an abnormal relationship. 

I believe, moreover, that step-by-step re- 
ductions of our forces in Europe would have 
led the Western Europeans to assume a larg- 
er share of the burden of their own defense 
which, in turn, may well have resulted in 
closer coopération among them. I believe, 
too, that it would have contributed to re- 
ducing the danger of catastrophic error which 
necessarily attends the presence of hundreds 
of thousands of foreign troops confronting 
hundreds of thousands of other foreign 
troops across a tense dividing line. Finally, 
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reductions of our forces in Western Europe 
would have increased the pressures for and 
may well have brought about reductions of 
Soviet forces in the Eastern European coun- 
tries, with or without negotiations to that 
end. 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia has 
had the effect of deferring these results. How 
long they will remain deferred depends, in 
great part, on the disposition which the So- 
viet government and its Warsaw Pact allies, 
Romania excepted, may make of the occupa- 
tion forces now. in Czechoslovakia. 

We can hardly make substantial reductions 
in U.S. forces in Western Europe while the 
Soviets have vastly increased their forces 
in Eastern European countries and have 
done so, furthermore, in connection with the 
military streamrollering of the independence 
of a small country. To be sure, reductions in 
our forces, even now, would not lessen, in any 
way, our responsibility under the North 
Atlantic Treaty to join in the common de- 
fense against an attack on Western Europe 
and the regions covered by the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty. Those responsibilities would be 
met in the event of an attack, not only be- 
cause they are treaty obligations, but because 
they are inescapable responsibilities in terms 
of our own survival. They would be met 
whether the U.S. forces which were en- 
camped in Western Europe at the time of 
an attack numbered one division or ten 
divisions. 

Nevertheless, a reduction in the U.S. con- 
tingents in Europe in present circumstances 
could be subject to misinterpretation in both 
West and East, and might conceivably lead 
to serious miscalculations. That is a risk 
which, it seems to me, we would be unwar- 
ranted in taking at this time, in our inter- 
ests and in the interests of peace. It was 
that risk which led me to suggest a tem- 
porary deferment of the question. 

However, my views on the anachronistic 
size of the deployment of American forces 
and dependents in Europe have not changed. 
Certainly, I do not believe that the number 
of these Americans should be increased at 
this time, as some have suggested. Moreover, 
in my judgment, it remains desirable to un- 
dertake a gradual reduction in U.S. forces if 
and when the situation in Eastern Europe 
offers reasonable assurance that develop- 
ments there are not going to spill over into 
Western Europe. If and when that time 
comes, I believe a positive plan should be 
ready to cut American forces in Europe. It 
should be a plan, phased over several years— 
perhaps on what might be termed a D plus 
D basis, that is, the withdrawal of one divi- 
sion should continue until the force levels 
remaining would be sufficient only to insure 
that military aggression from any source 
would enable the United States promptly to 
set in motion its immense powers for the 
common defense of the nations of the North 
Atlantic Pact. In the light of modern military 
technology, the five or six American divisions 
which are now stationed in Europe are hardly 
required for that purpose. In due course, it 
seems to me that the number could be re- 
duced to one or at most two. 

I would like to make it plain that I be- 
lieve that there has been a dereliction in the 
failure to have set in motion, heretofore, 
positive plans to bring about orderly, phased 
reductions in the European deployment. In- 
deed, some of. us have been urging these re- 
ductions for more than a decade. The reiter- 
ated response, however, has been that “the 
time is not right," The time will never be 
right unless there is the will to face up to 
this situation. 

Even now, the time is right fora search 
for substantial savings in the cost of the 
European deployment. Events in Eastern Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding, possibilities of econ- 
omy may well exist in streamlining the su- 
perstructures at the various U.S. headquar- 
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ters in Europe. It is appropriate to ask, for 
example, whether they are not top-heavy 
with high-ranking officers, staffs, and pre- 
rogatives, at the European Command at 
Stuttgart, the U.S. Air Force Headquarters 
in Europe at Wiesbaden, the European Com- 
munications Headquarters at Zweibrucken, 
or the Headquarters of the Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Naval Forces in London. Sub- 
stantial cuts, long overdue, have already been 
made in U.S. civil establishments abroad on 
orders of retrenchment from President John- 
son. It would be eminently desirable if the 
same orders might now be applied forthwith 
to the military entrenchments in Western 
Europe. 

Had there been a timely reduction of 
forces in Western Europe, it would have 
already saved large sums of public money 
and contributed greatly to the strengthen- 
ing of our international financial situation. 

May I say that I do not see how timely 
reductions in our forces would have impaired 
the defense of Western Europe. Nor do I 
see—had they been made some time ago, as 
urged time and again—how they would have 
had any effect on the present situation in 
Czechoslovakia. Certainly, the presence of 
these forces, in full NATO complement, as 
they are now, has added nothing to our abil- 
ity to respond to events in that nation. In- 
deed, we would do well to ask ourselves if, 
on August 21, we had had three times the 
number of men we now have in Western 
Europe or, for that matter, if we had had 
only one-third the number, what difference 
it would have made in our reactions to the 
developments in Czechoslovakia. 


The fact is that NATO was formed to de- 
fend Western Europe and associated nations 
in the North Atlantic Treaty against attack. 
It was not designed to defend a Warsaw Pact 
nation against an attack from within that 
group. Though we may deplore the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, the tragic event has 
not fallen—as it has developed to date— 
within the area of our shared military re- 
sponsibility under NATO. Much less does it 
come within an area of unilateral U.S. re- 
sponsibility. 

On the subject of responsibility, I should 
like to emphasize, in closing, the importance 
which many Americans attach to Western 
Europe's responsibility to increase its own de- 
fense efforts—relative to our own—in NATO. 
It is not helpful to the common undertaking 
when Western European defense budgets 
drop to levels disproportionate to our own, 
when the number of men in the uniforms 
of Allied nations declines, when the periods 
of conscription are shortened or abolished, 
and other evidence presents itself of a re- 
luctance on the part of Europeans to make 
sacrifices for their own defense. It makes 
Senators who ask their constituents to pay 
higher taxes to cover increased defense costs 
and who vote the conscription of young 
Americans for terms of obligated service 
which are equaled in length among the 
NATO members only in Greece, Turkey, and 
Portugal—it makes us question policies that 
require these sacrifices of our people when 
others seem unwilling to make equivalent 
sacrifices for themselves, 

I reiterate, therefore, that while events in 
Czechoslovakia may counsel a temporary 
wait-and-see with respect to the present level 
of the American NATO contingent and de- 
pendents in Europe, these events do not 
cancel the validity of the concept of phased 
reductions. The fact is that the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia has not changed, in any way. 
two basic elements in the proposal for such 
reductions which the Senate has had under 
consideration for some time. 

1. This nation has budgetary and balance 
of payments difficulties at a time when the 
Western European nations are more able 
than ever before to.meet added costs of de- 
fense. Indeed, the West Germans have a bal- 
ance of payments surplus of several billion 
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dollars a year, a level so high that some West 
Germans describe it us “embarrassing.” 

2. Our forces are in Europe for the defense 
of the NATO countries against the threat of 
military attack from the East. Yet, despite 
Czechoslovakia, there is little indication 
that the other NATO nations regard this 
threat as drastic enough to stimulate any 
Significant increase in financial and other 
sacrifices for their own defense. Events in 
Eastern Europe notwithstanding, if the 
NATO countries are unwilling to make these 
sacrifices and our present financial plight is 
prolonged, pressures for a reduction of 
American forces in Europe may be expected 
to resume promptly—and properly so. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DECEMBER 1, 1969 


Mr. President, On January 19, 1967, I in- 
troduced Senate Resolution 49 which ex- 
pressed the sense of the Senate that “a sub- 
stantial reduction of U.S. forces permanently 
stationed in Europe can be made without 
adversely affecting either our resolve or abil- 
ity to meet our commitment under the North 
Atlantic Treaty.” I wish to introduce an 
identical resolution again today and ask 
unanimous consent that its text be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks and that the resolution be referred to 
both the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Armed Services Committee. 

We have had several hundred thousand 
men in uniform stationed in Europe since 
1951 when President Truman, responding to 
the then existing situation and to a Senate 
sense resolution of that day, announced the 
first substantial post-World War IT increase 
in U.S. forces there. When Senate Resolution 
49 was introduced two years ago there were 
about 372,000 military personnel in Europe, 
including Turkey, Spain and the Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean; this force was accom- 
panied by some 240,000 dependents, a grand 
total of 612,000. There are now about 315,000 
men and they are accompanied by about 
235,000 dependents and 14,000 civilians em- 
ployed by the United States Government. 
Thus, there are over 550,000 Americans in 
Europe today who are either in military serv- 
ice or associated with the military, and main- 
tained wholly or largely by the government 
of the United Stutes. 

We now have, overall, about 3.5 million 
men under arms. Of this total, about 1.2 
million are stationed outside the United 
States, according to figures provided by the 
Department of Defense. In addition to those 
in Europe, there is a force of about 495,000 
in Vietnam, 129,000 in the fleets abroad, 
58,000 in Korea, 45,000 in Thailand, 42,000 
on Okinawa, another 40,000 in Japan, 28,000 
in the Philippines, 24,000 in Latin America, 
10,000 in North Africa and the Middle East, 
and another 10,000 in Canada, Greenland and 
Iceland. 

This commitment of men abroad obviously 
represents an enormous cost to the people of 
the United States. It is reflected in a mili- 
tary budget of some $80 billion and In the 
tax rates. It is also reflected In a balance of 
payments. deficit which amounted to $1.3 
billion in the first quarter of this year. 

Our net foreign exchange gap with Ger- 
many alone is now running at about $965 
million per annum. This is the highest figure 
to date. In 1968, the figure was $887.4 million. 
It had been between $700 and $800 million in 
the period 1963 through 1967, and under $700 
million in the years before 1963. 

In the past, part of this exchange gap has 
been covered through various agreements 
with the West German Government. In Fiscal 
Years 1962 through 1965 these so-called offset 
agreements consisted simply of commitments 
by the West German Government to procure 
military equipment in the United States. The 
agreement for Fiscal Years 1966 and 1967 pro- 
vided for military procurement plus the pre- 
payment of a West German debt. The Fiscal 
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Year 1968 agreement provided for military 
procurement plus purchase of special me- 
dium-term U.S. Treasury securities by the 
West German Government. In Fiscal Year 
1969 the agreement provided for military pro- 
curement plus the purchase of’ special U.S. 
Treasury securities by the West German Gov- 
ernment, plus additional purchases of U.S. 
Treasury securities by West German banks 
plus an agreement by-Lufthansa to finance 
purchases of aircraft. 

I have had the Library of Congress draw up 
a table showing the terms of these so-called 
offset agreements between the United States 
and West Germany in Fiscal Years 1962 
through 1969 and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Agreement was reached with the West-Ger- 
man Government on July 9 covering Fiscal 
Years 1970 and 1971. The agreement provides 
for an inflow of foreign exchange in the 
amount of $1.62 billion over the next two 
years. In addition to military procurement 
in the United States, the agreement provides 
for a West German Government loan, plus 
retention in the United States for two years 
of interest earned by West Germany on U.S. 
Treasury deposits, plus the purchase by West 
Germany of U.S. Export-Import Bank and 
Marshall Plan loan, plus West German 
Government civil procurement in the United 
States, plus payment to a fund in the: United 
States for encouraging German investment 
plus advance transfers for debt repayment 
by the West German Government to the 
United States. A concessional interest rate 
of 3.5% will apply to the West German Gov- 
ernment. loan and to certain deposits in the 
US. Treasury for military procurement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a press 
release issued by the Department of State 
on July 9, giving the terms of the agreement, 
be printed in‘the Record at this point. 

I would like to make several comments on 
the agreement. Before doing so, I should 
note that the Department of State apparently 
believes that this agreement represents a oon- 
siderable improvement over previous agree- 
ments. To be sure, the amount of miiltary 
procurement is greater than last year or the 
previous years. The borrowing by the United 
States is for a longer period than in the past 
and a concessional rate will apply to the West 
German Government’s “loan, The total 
amount is higher than ever before and the 
agreement is for two years instead of only 
one. 

In those respects there has been “improve- 
ment.” It would be well to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that there is another side cf the coin. 
While the amount of foreign exchange in- 
flow involved is higher, so is the foreign ex- 
change gap becanse it becomes more expen- 
Sive every year to keep our forces in Ger- 
many. With the reevaluation of the German 
mark, moreover, this expense stated in dol- 
lars will increase again, and, possibly, more 
drastically than in the past. Furthermore, the 
agreement represents only about 80% of the 
foreign exchange outflow from the United 
States to Germany in the coming two fiscal 
years. And, while the West German Govern- 
ment loan to the United States will carry a 
concessiona] interest rate of 3.5%, never- 
theless it represents an obligation of the 
United States which must be renewed or re- 
deemed; the interest will result in some an- 
nual capital outflow and the capital of the 
loan itself must be regarded as, eventually, a 
large item of outflow. Finally, since the 
agreement is for a two-year period, it may 
imply a commitment on our part to retain 
substantially the present level of U.S. forces 
in Germany for the next two years whether 
or not that should prove desirable or in ac- 
cord with our National needs now or a year 
from now. In fact, the new West German 
Chancellor said in an interview in the Novem- 
ber 14 issue of TIME magazine that there 
was “an understanding on both sides," when 
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agreement was reached on an offset arrange- 
ment for the next two years, that there 
would be no “substantial changes” in the 
level of U.S. forces during this period. 

No matter how the current agreement is 
regarded, there is no escaping the fact that 
the assignment of U.S. military forces in 
Germany and Europe is a voracious consumer 
of U.S. resources, a source of inflation and, 
in present circumstances, a factor in the re- 
duction in the international strength of the 
dollar. 

It is a cliche to say that the United States 
is a rich and powerful country. After the 
long drain of Viet Nam, however, it may be 
wise to take another look at that glib as- 
sertion. In terms of surpius for necessary Na- 
tional purposes at home and abroad, we are 
beginning to scrape the bottom of the bar- 
rel. Other nations have come to realize that 
if they are to accomplish the essential tasks 
at home, it may be necessary to concentrate 
on only the essential tasks abroad. In my 
judgment, it is long past time for us to face 
the facts of our situation and reach the same 
conclusion. In this connection, I welcome the 
President’s July 9 order to reduce the num- 
ber of military men based abroad by 14,900, 
although in my judgment it is regrettable 
that the reduction is so limited and that the 
jorces committed to NATO have been com- 
pletely exempted from this cut in military 
forces overseas. 

On April 15, I had printed in the Record 
the defense policy statement made by the 
Canadian Prime Minister on April 3. In that 
statement, Prime Minister Trudeau said: 

“NATO itself is continuously reassessing 
the role it plays in the light of changing 
world conditions. Perhaps the major deyel- 
opment affecting NATO in Europe since the 
organization was founded is the magnificent 
recovery of the economic strength of West- 
ern Europe. There has been a very great 
change in the ability of European countries 
themselves to provide necessary conventional 
defense forces and armaments to be deployed 
by the alliance in Europe. 

“It was, therefore, in our view entirely ap- 
propriate for Canada to review and re-exam- 
ine the necessity in present circumstances 
for maintaining Canadian forces in Western 
Europe. Canadian forces are now committed 
to NATO until the end of the present year. 
The Canadian force commitment for deploy- 
ment with NATO in Europe beyond this pe- 
riod will be discussed with our allies at the 
Defense Planning Committee meeting in 
May. The Canadian Government intends, in 
consultation with Canada’s allies, to take 
early steps to bring about a planned and 
phased reduction of the size of the Canadian 
forces in Europe.” 

According to press reports, which I under- 
stand to be accurate, the present plan is to 
reduce the number of the Canadian con- 
tingent of about 10,000 in Western Germany 
to about 4,000. This is a small reduction in 
numbers but a large reduction in percentage 
and would seem to represent, in effect, a 
change in the Canadian estimate of the sit- 
uation in Europe, as well as a revision of 
policy on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. I would hope this Nation would study 
the Canadian action most carefully. To me, 
it seems an adjustment which looks to the 
future instead of the past. 

Last year at this time, we, too, appeared 
to be on the verge of moving in the same 
direction. There was widespread support in 
the Senate for a proposal by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Symington) 
which would have had the effect of lower- 
ing substantially the level of our forces in 
Europe. Most regrettably, there was the oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia on August 20 
by 400,000 Soviet and other Warsaw Pact 
forces. The time was one of extreme uncer- 
tainty, with various obscure troop move- 
ments in Eastern Europe. It was far from 
clear that the relatively bloodless coup in 
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Czechoslovakia would mark the culmination 
of this activity. There was fear that the 
difficulties in Eastern Europe might spread 
throughout Europe. 

As I stated at that time, a substantial 
reduction in U.S. forces in Europe in those 
circumstances could have been subject to 
misinterpretation in the East, and brought 
grave uncertainty in the West. I added, how- 
ever, that, in my judgment, it remained de- 
sirable to undertake a gradual reduction in 
U.S. forces if and when the situation in 
Eastern Europe offered reasonable assurance 
that developments there were not going to 
spill over into Western Europe. It seems to 
me that that time has now arrived. The 
Soviet Union faces serious problems in 
Czechoslovakia and elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, If that were not enough, there is a 
difficult situation to the East on the Soviet- 
Chinese border. Soviet troops in Czechoslo- 
vakia, moreover, have been cut from several 
hundred thousand to about 70,000. While it 
is regrettable that the internal political life 
of that enlightened nation is again dictated 
by a foreign power, certain realities as they 
bear upon our military presence in Europe 
must be faced. What transpired in Czecho- 
slovakia was not controllable in any fashion 
by NATO and bears no direct relationship to 
the question of the size of American forces 
assigned in Europe to that organization. Had 
there been only one or two divisions or, for 
that matter, seven or eight divisions of 
Americans in Western Germany, instead of 
four or five, would they have had any differ- 
ent effect on the situation as it developed in 
Czechoslovakia last year? I can find no basis 
for any such contention. Events within 
Eastern Europe are, as they have been since 
the Hungarian interlude made apparent for 
all to see more than a decade ago, beyond 
the direct reach of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the military structure of NATO. 

Nevertheless, it will be argued, as it is 
always argued, that the time is not right to 
make a substantial reduction of our forces 
in Europe, But it seems that the time is never 
right. I am aware of the recent press reports, 
for example, implying that NATO may be on 
the point of making a proposal to the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies for negotia- 
tions on reducing conventional forces in 
Europe, I would like to point out, however, 
that NATO has been studying the subject of 
balanced force reductions for years. My 
understanding is that there is still no agreed 
NATO proposal for balanced force reductions 
and it is not planned that. there will be one 
until at least early in the summer. Even 
then, there is no reason to assume that dis- 
cussions, much less full negotations, will 
begin, for there has been no indication, direct 
or indirect, that the Soviet Union is inter- 
ested in such discussions. 

It will also be argued, as it is always argued, 
that bringing a substantial number of forces 
back from Europe will not affect our defense 
budget because we cannot reduce the num- 
ber of men under arms. But it is also argued 
that it is not possible to reduce the number 
of men under arms because of the need to 
meet our NATO and other overseas commit- 
ments. This endless circle leading, in the end, 
to fiscal erhaustion can and must be broken. 

I am not now advocating and I have not 
in the past advocated that all U.S. troops be 
removed from Europe. Our vital interest in 
what transpires in Europe remains and a U.S. 
presence should remain. In this day and age 
an armed attack on Western Europe will cer- 
tainly involve us almost from the outset. It 
is to our interest, therefore, that we are pres- 
ent before the outset. That need can be met, 
in my judgment, and should be met with a 
much smaller military force. 

At the same time, a substantial reduction 
of our forces in Europe would have certain 
immediately beneficial effects on this Nation. 
In the first place, the balance of payments 
should soon refiect a sharp decrease in out- 
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flow for military purposes, even as it becomes 
possible to bring about a reduction in the 
National military budget. In the second 
place, a reduction in U.S. forces in Western 
Europe might provide some impetus for 
Western Europeans to develop their own de- 
fense efforts in line with their needs and to 
work together more closely in doing so. Inte- 
grated defense is supposed to be what NATO 
is all about. To the extent that we have con- 
tinued to over-participate in the defense of 
Europe, it follows that there has been far less 
interest in bearing the burdens of that de- 
fense among the Europeans themselves. 

Finally, a substantial reduction of Ameri- 
can forces would help to correct what I re- 
gard as a distorted relationship between Eu- 
rope and the United States. The Soviet Union 
maintains half a million soldiers in Eastern 
Europe. While the Russians may ascribe this 
presence to a threat from the West, the fact 
is that the Soviet presence is also a signifi- 
cant factor in maintaining communist gov- 
ernments in power, as Czechoslovakia has so 
clearly illustrated. The democracies have no 
need of U.S. forces in order to maintain 
themselves within the nations of Western 
Europe; yet, that most significant political 
fact is disguised by our military presence in 
such great magnitude. 

In my judgment, it is not a desirable 
situation for a foreign power either in East- 
ern Europe or Western Europe to keep some- 
where in the neighborhood of a million men 
in these two camps, a quarter of a century, 
after the events which initially put them 
there. Both contingents are somewhat anach- 
ronistic to say the least. Yet the continuing 
presence of the one has become the principal 
basis for the continuing presence of the other. 
The persistence of the anachronism leads not 
only to a distortion of political relationships 
but to a distortion of economic relationships. 
Indeed, the annual offset negotiation with 
the West German Government is a case very 
much in point. West Germany is, in effect, 
becoming a major banker for this Nation in 
order that we may pay for the continued 
maintenance of U.S. forces in Germany at 
this Nation’s expense. 

In short, the presence of American forces 
in Europe in such large numbers, in my 
judgment, has vestiges, if not of empire in a 
19th century sense, then of military occupa- 
tion and of the costly cold war and of the 
one-time complete preeminence of the dollar 
in international finance. Yet the age of em- 
pire, the era of occupation, the period of the 
cold war and one-sided financial preeminence 
are of the past. The persistence of these 
vestiges in present policies involves, in my 
judgment, a wasteful and dangerous use of 
our available fiscal resources. It acts to de- 
bilitate this Nation’s capacity, both at home 
and abroad, to deal with the urgent prob- 
lems of the contemporary era. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Jan, 24, 1970] 


SENATE RESOLUTION 292—U.S. FORCES 
IN EUROPE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, I made a speech relative to Senate Res- 
olution 292, a resolution seeking to bring 
about a substantial reduction of U.S. troops 
and dependents in Europe, which together 
number somewhere in the vicinity of 600,000, 
almost a quarter of a century after World 
War II ended. 

At that time, I brought out some state- 
ments made by the President of the United 
States in his address on the state of the 
Union to Congress assembled in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Thursday 
last. 

In the RECORD, it is carried as a separate 
statement, which I do not mind, because it 
points up what he said and it also emphasizes 
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the fact that I approved thoroughly of what 
he had to say in the field of foreign policy. 

But what I intended to do was to show 
the relationship between the excerpts from 
the President’s statement in the foreign pol- 
icy field and the sitution which confronts 
us in Europe where we have, as I have indi- 
cated, roughly 600,000 troops, dependents, 
and civilian employees a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the end of World War II. 

I had hoped to develop a continuity which 
could be used in answers to questions. So, 
Mr. President, in yiew of the fact that this 
was not done as I had anticipated, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the news 
story from Frankfurt in West Germany, 
which I incorporated in the RECORD, my 
remarks relative to President Nixon’s state 
of the Union message as it affects foreign 
policy be incorporated not only in the per- 
manent Recorp but also in the RECORD tO- 
day and that it all be reprinted as spoken at 
that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
objection it is so ordered. 


Without 


SENATE RESOLUTION 292—U.S, FORCES IN 
EUROPE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the New 
York Times of January 21, 1970, on page 4, 
there is published an excerpt from a speech 
by Under Secretary of State Richardson in 
Chicago, telling us how the European coun- 
tries, our allies, especially Germany, are 
hoping to offset. the balance-of-payments 
drain on our military deployment in Europe 
and how we are exploring ways and means 
of making this arrangement more adequate. 

In that same issue of the New York Times, 
on page 64, an article states that Germany 
has just cashed in prematurely a billion 
marks’ worth of U.S. Treasury bonds pur- 
chased in 1968 to offset the drain caused 
by the stationing of American troops in 
West Germany. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent 


to have the article entitled “Germany recalls 
Bonds of United States Early” printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


GERMANY RECALLS Bonps oF UNITED STATES 
EARLY 

FRANKFURT, WEST GERMANY, January 20— 
The Bundesbank disclosed today that it has 
prematurely recalled.a billion marks of 
United States Treasury Bonds purchased in 
1968 to offset the dollar drain caused by 
the stationing of American troops in West 
Germany, 

Under the 1968 offset agreement with the 
United States Government. West Germany 
had acquired $500-million worth of 41⁄4 -year 
Treasury bonds for 2 billion marks. 

The premature recall was made to help in- 
crease the West German Centra] Bank’s own 
liquidity in foreign currency, a Bundesbank 
Official explained. 

Because of the inflow of dollars resulting 
from the transaction, West German foreign 
currency reserves increased 536,400,000 marks 
to 5,928,891,000 marks on balance in the week 
ended Jan. 15, Bundesbank reported. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 292—U.S. Forces IN 
EvROPE—CONTINUED 

Mr. MANSFELD. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, the President of the United States de- 
livered his state of the Union message to a 
joint session of the Congress. 

It was a fine message. It was a message 
with a lot of merit to it. Certainly the meat 
will be there when the specifics are forth- 
coming to cope with the recommendations 
and goals, which President Nixon has out- 
lined. 

During the course of that speech he said, 
speaking of foreign policy: 
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“Today, let me describe the directions of 
our new policies. 

We have based our policies on an evalua- 
tion of the world as it is, rather than as it 
was twenty-five years ago at the end of World 
War II. Many of the policies which were 
necessary and right then are obsolete today. 

“Then, because of America’s overwhelming 
military and economic strength, the weak- 
ness of other major free world powers and 
the inability of scores of newly independent 
nations to defend—let alone govern—them- 
selves, America had to assume the major 
burden for the defense of freedom in the 
world, 

“In two wars, first in Korea and then in 
Vietnam, we furnished most of the money, 
most of the arms and most of the men to 
help others defend their freedom. 

“Today the great industrial nations of 
Europe, as well as Japan, have regained their 
economic strength, and the nations of Latin 
America—and many of the nations that ac- 
quired their freedom from colonialism after 
World War II in Asia and Africa—have a 
new sense of pride and dignity, and a deter- 
mination to assume the responsibility for 
their own defense. 

“That is the basis of the doctrine I an- 
nounced at Guam.” 

If I may interpolate there, the Guam dec- 
laration formed the basis of the Nixon 
doctrine, which I wholeheartedly endorse 
and which I was pleased to see the President 
announce yesterday applied not only to Asia 
but to the rest of the world as well. 

Continuing the President's remarks: 

“Neither the defense nor the development 
of other nations can be exclusively or pri- 
marily an American undertaking; 

“The nations of each part of the world 
should assume the primary responsibility for 
their own well-being; and they themselves 
should determine the terms of that. well- 
being. 

“To insist that other nations play a role 
is not’a retreat from responsibility, but a 
sharing of responsibility. 

“We shall be faithful to our treaty com- 
mitments, but we shall reduce our involve- 
ment and our presence in Other nations’ 
affairs.” 

Mr. President, to that I say, “Amen.” 

Mr. President, on January 20, the Under 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Elliot L. 
Richardson, examined U.S. relations with 
Western Europe, in general, and the question 
of U.S. force levels in Europe, in particular, 
in an address before the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. At the beginning of his 
speech, Mr. Richardson referred to the reso- 
lution I submitted to the Senate on Decem- 
ber 1, Senate Resolution 292, which calls for 
“a substantial reduction of U.S. forces per- 
manently stationed in Europe.” 

In introducing that resolution on Decem- 
ber 1, I made a statement on the floor of the 
Senate setting forth the reasons that I 
thought justified a downward adjustment of 
the level of our forces in Europe, I pointed 
to the enormous costs involved in maintain- 
ing a Military Establishment of 3.5 million 
men under arms with 1.2 million men out- 
side the United States and over 300,000 of 
these—together with 235,000 dependents and 
14,000 U.S. civilian employees—in Western 
Europe. I pointed to the fact that our net 
foreign exchange gap with Germany is run- 
ning about $965 million a year, and I should 


note parenthetically that Mr, Richardson 
reminded his Chicago audience that— 

“The balance-of-payments drain on our 
military deployment in Europe is currently 
about $1.5 billion a year.” 

I also pointed to the need to reduce our 
military budget from its present level of 
somewhere between $75 and $80 billion. 

Mr. Richardson has now given the admin- 
istration’s arguments for maintaining the 
status quo, as far as our force levels in 
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Europe are concerned, There are, of course, 
two sides to every argument. I presented one 
side on the Senate floor on December 1. The 
Under Secretary of State presented the other 
in Chicago on January 20. I hope that my 
colleagues in the Senate, those in the other 
body, and members of the public will exam- 
ine the two sides of the argument closely. 

In this connection, and in order to avoid 
repeating what I have already said on the 
fioor of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of Mr. Richardson’s speech, 
and the full text of my December 1 state- 
ment, be printed In the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CRANSTON in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I consider 
it necessary to make a few comments to- 
day, on Mr. Richardson’s speech in order to 
make my position clear, 

First of all, Mr. Richardson referred to 
Senate Resolution 292 as an expression of 
the “tendency by some to say that NATO 
has done its job so why not bring those 
troops home?” May I point out that Sen- 
ate Resolution 292 is not an expression of 
a belief that “NATO has done its job”, but, 
on the contrary, of a belief that the United 
States has been doing a disproportionate 
share of NATO's job and that the other 14 
members of NATO are in a position to do 
more and should do so. Nor does Senate Res- 
olution 292 urge that all U.S. troops be 
brought home but only that there be a 
“substantial reduction of U.S. forces per- 
Manently stationed in Europe.” 

Second, Mr. Richardson states that the 
effectiveness of the strategy of flexible rea- 
sons. “rests perforce on the conviction in 
both,parts of Europe that the United States 
will fulfill its determined role.” Mr. Richárd- 
son added that “the U.S. military presence 
in Europe, whether we like it or not, con- 
tinues to. be taken as tangible evidence of 
our commitment” and that “any sudden or 
dramatic reduction” of that presence would 
have “unpleasant consequences,” 

I would like to emphasize that the Sen- 
ate Resolution 292 neither states nor im- 
plies that we will not fulfill our NATO ob- 
ligations. On the contrary, it affirms spe- 
cifically that a substantial reduction of U.S. 
forces permanently stationed in Europe can 
be made “without adversely affecting either 
our resolve or ability to meet our commit- 
ment under the North Atlantic Treaty.” 
Furthermore, the resolution does not urge, 
and I have not urged, that such a substan- 
tial reduction be either “sudden” or “dra- 
matic.” Mr. Richardson did not argue against 
a “sudden” or “dramatic” reduction but 
against any reduction at all, for only a few 
paragraphs later he referred to the admin- 
istration’s having “pledged to maintain our 
present troop strength in Europe through 
fiscal year 1971.” 

Third, Mr. Richardson stated that if “all 
of our forces in Europe were brought home 
and stationed in this country, little or no 
Savings would appear in our defense budg- 
et.” As I noted in my December 1 statement, 
however, it has always been argued that 
bringing.a substantial number of forces back 
from Europe will not affect our defense budg- 
et because we cannot reduce the number of 
men under arms. But it is also argued that 
it is impossible to reduce the number of men 
under arms, among other reasons because of 
the need to maintain present force levels in 
Europe. I contended then, and I do so again 
now, that this endless circle, which will lead 
in the end to fiscal exhaustion, can and must 
be broken. 

Fourth, Mr. Richardson referred to the pos- 
sibility of negotiating with the Soviet Union 
and the countries of Eastern Europe mutual 
and balanced force reductions and said that 
the other reason the administration opposes 
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Senate Resolution 292 is “the firm belief that 
it would weaken our bargaining position.” 

Mr. President, NATO has been studying 
mutual and balanced forced reductions for 
years and has still not arrived at an agreed 
proposal. Even when such a proposal is for- 
mulated, there is no reason to assume that 
negotiations will begin for it is my under- 
standing that there has been no indication 
that the Soviet Union is interested in such 
negotiations. And what if that continues to 
be the situation? Will we then be locked into 
maintaining our present force levels in Eu- 
rope in perpetuity regardless of the costs 
involved or the wisdom of doing so in the 
light of our national interests? 

In fact, the Soviets may not be willing to 
reduce the military presence in Eastern Eu- 
rope no matter what the United States does 
or does not do because the level of that pres- 
ence may well be dictated by political con- 
Siderations within Eastern Europe. On the 
other hand, if that is not so, then U.S. re- 
ductions may be the most effective way to 
bring about Soviet reductions because the 
Soviet Union could no longer justify the 
presence of hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
troops in Eastern Europe on the ground that 
there were hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican troops in Western Europe. 

Fifth, Mr. Richardson stated that “the 
bulk of any substantial reduction in US. 
forces will have to be made up by West Ger- 
many, the most populous and wealthy of 
our allies.” He went on to say that the 
German people and the Soviet Union do not 
favor a larger German military establish- 
ment and that such a development “would 
give pause even to some of Germany's allies.” 

I am not arguing that there should be a 
larger German military establishment than 
has been agreed to before but only that the 
West Germans meet their predetermined 
NATO commitments as we have met ours. 
I might say, parenthetically, that the same 
comment pertains to other NATO countries 
as well. The fact is that in terms of the 
percentage of armed forces to men of mili- 
tary age, in many NATO countries that per- 
céntage is not only below the 8.7 percent 
found in the United States but also below 
the 4-percent figure which applies to West 
Germany. And in all of the NATO coun- 
tries that have compulsory military service— 
except Greece, Portugal, and Turkey—the 
period of service is shorter than it is in the 
United States. In the case of Canada, Luxem- 
bourg, and the United Kingdom, there is no 
compulsory military service at all. I would 
also like to point out that the United King- 
dom with a population of 55.5 million, and 
Italy, with a population of 53.7 million, are 
almost as populous as West Germany with a 
population of 58.5 million. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the Institute for Strategic Studies 
in London, Britain’s 1969-70 defense budget 
of $5.4 billion was higher than Germany’s 
1969 defense budget of $5.3 billion. On the 
other hand, Italy’s 1969 defense budget was 
only $1.9 billion. 

Finally, it is all very well to talk about the 
“strength, closeness, trust, realism, and fiex- 
ibility” of NATO, as Mr. Richardson did in 
his concluding paragraph. But it seems to me 
that there is a contrast between these words 
and the fact that the 250 million people of 
Western Europe, with tremendous industrial 
resources and long military experience, are 
unable to organize an effective military coal- 
ition to defend themselves against 200 mil- 
lion Russians, who are contending at the 
same time with 800 million Chinese, but must 
continue after 20 years to depend on 200 
million Americans for their defense. The 
status quo has been safe and comfortable for 
our European allies. But, as I observed on 
December 1, it has made the Europeans less 
interested in their own defense, has distorted 
the relationship between Europe and the 
United States, and has resulted in a drain 
on our resources which has adversely af- 
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fected our ability to deal with the urgent 
problems we face at home. 


ExHIBIT 1 


ADDRESS BY Hon. ELLIOT L, RICHARDSON, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE CHICAGO 
COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


I would like today to examine one of the 
most fundamental of our foreign policy con- 
cerns, and one which in some ways is too 
much taken for granted, if not overlooked— 
the United States relationship to Western 
Europe and Western European security. 

In a reverse twist on the early days of the 
Republic when George Washington used to 
preach against yielding to “the insidious 
wiles” of Europe's influence, our basic ties to 
Western Europe are now so firmly established 
that commentary on the subject is regarded 
as a tiresome reaffirmation of the obvious. 

Whereas President Washington warned 
that European controversies were “essentially 
foreign to our concerns” President Nixon was 
moved to observe on NATO's birthday last 
Spring that many people now find NATO 
“quaint and familiar and a bit old fashioned.” 

Too much of the public the purposes of 
NATO have the character of a cliche. The very 
climate of security which NATO has fostered 
has, perversely, seemed to permit many to 
disregard it or to think it obsolete. In the 
wake of the re-examination of foreign com- 
mitments occasioned by the Viet-Nam war, 
there is a tendency by some to say that NATO 
has done its job, so why not bring those 
troops home? In the U.S, Senate this feeling 
has taken concrete political expression in the 
form of a resolution introduced by Senator 
Mansfield, one of the most thoughtful stu- 
dents of America’s role in world affairs. His 
resolution calls for “substantial reductions” 
of U.S. forces in Europe. 

Meanwhile, Western Europe itself, pros- 
perous, mostly democratic, stable; and prob- 
ably more secure than at any time in its 
modern history, has been preoccupied with 
the inevitable problems that are the by- 
product of affluence and rapid) economic 
growth. These concerns seem to have caused 
it to drift somewhat from the lofty goals of 
a United Europe and Atlantic partnership 
which gave a sense of mission to its leader- 
ship two decades ago. 

On both sides of the Atlantic then, there 
are feelings of complacency and a restless 
anticipation of new events. The memory of 
Czechoslovakia is fading, the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine is dimmer, and a reduced sense of 
danger merges with the feeling that new 
initiatives are both called for and inevitable. 
Perhaps in response to this atmosphere the 
Warsaw Pact nations; led by the Soviet 
Union, have called for the convocation of a 
European Security Conference, although— 
ironically—their suggested agenda would 
not even touch the basic issues of European 
security. 

In this situation, it is, I think, worthwhile 
to take a fresh look at the suppositions on 
which our European policy rests, to examine 
its continuing validity, and to appraise 
frankly and realistically the proposals being 
made for change and adjustment. 

Two World Wars have led the American 
people to perceive with great clarity that the 
security of the United States is directly link- 
ed to the security of Western Europe. 

Pursuant to this belief, which was formal- 
ized in the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949, 
the United States has maintained a major 
military estabilshment on European soil since 
the early 1950’s. U.S. nuclear power as well 
as conventional forces are available in sup- 
port of this treaty commitment. Although 
Europe is now incomparably stronger than it 
was when this arrangement was first con- 
tracted, its ultimate security, like our own, 
continues to be linked to our power and 
nuclear deterrence. Because of this, one of 
President Nixon’s first acts upon taking office 
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was to reaffirm the American commitment 
to NATO and to promise close and con- 
tinuing consultation within the Alliance. 

Deterrence is a subtle concept. Its reality 
takes form largely in the minds of those who 
might be contemplating aggression. It is 
effective only when they conclude that any 
possible advantages of aggression would be 
offset by its predictable costs. 

NATO's strategy of flexible response is cal- 
culated to insure that any potential aggres~ 
sor would come to just. this conclusion. 

Our conventional forces are maintained in 
Position in Europe to resist possible attack 
by Warsaw Pact formations. They are meant 
also to deter piecemeal aggression which an 
enemy might be tempted to conclude he 
could get away with if the only alternative 
to our crpitulation were the unleashing of 
nuclear war. These forces are supported by a 
broad arsenal of tactical nuclear weapons, 
available for use if the intensity of the ag- 
gression rises. 

The entire effectiveness of the flexible re- 
Sponse strategy rests perforce on the convic- 
tion in both parts of Europe that the United 
States will fulfill its determined role, And 
the United States military presence in Eur- 
ope, whether we like it or not, continues tg 
be taken as tangible evidence of our com- 
mitment. 

We must face the fact, therefore, that any 
sudden or dramatic reduction in the United 
States military presence in Europe would 
have unpleasant consequences of two kinds. 

First, as a practical military matter, NATO’s 
conventional defenses would be significantly 
weakened. Other NATO members might be 
tempted to follow suit and cut forces further. 
In the event of aggression, a less powerful 
NATO Alliance might be driven to resort, 
more quickly to nuclear weapons. 

Secondly, and of probably greater conse- 
quence, any sudden or major withdrawal of 
American forces would have a distinctly de- 
stabilizing effect on the European scene. 

The structure of the Alliance, as indeed 
the entire structure of world order which 
we have helped erect since the war, rests 
in the final analysis on the shared confidence 
that we shall honor our commitments. 

If that confidence is eroded a rapid de- 
terioration can occur—a deterioration not 
unlike that which can send prices on the 
stock market plummeting. And for this rea- 
son it is doubly necessary that we not lightly 
or hastily make moves that might under- 
mine confidence in the strength of our sup- 
port. It is for this reason that we have 
pledged to maintain our present 
strength in Europe through Fiscal Year 1971. 

Let me stress that none of this suggests 
that U.S. troops will have to remain in Eu- 
rope at present strength forever and ever. 
Certainly we hope that future conditions will 
allow modifications of our role. Our current 
force level in Europe of 310,000 men already, 
in fact, represents a considerable drop from 
the peak of 408,000 in 1962 during the So- 
viet war of nerves on Berlin. We are also con- 
tinually studying and trying to improve the 
means by which troops stationed in the 
United States can be rapidly returned to Eu- 
rope in case of crisis. The Mansfield Resolu- 
tion urges that greater use be made of this 
redeployment option. 

Our studies show, however, that under 
present conditions front-line forces hastily 
returned to Europe in time of crisis could 
not carry out their mission with the same 
effectiveness aš forces already in place. Al- 
though rapid redeployment of limited forces 
is feasible, large-scale efforts of this sort ex- 
pose those forces to hazards and potential 
confusion. 

Moreover, financial savings could be negli- 
gible. If, for example, all of our current forces 
in Europe were brought home and stationed 
in this country, little or no savings would 
appear in our defense budget. We might 
even have to send a bit more, because we 
would lose significant financial advantages. 
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In Germany, the Federal Government 
makes land, housing, facilities and services 
available to our forces at no cost, or at re- 
duced costs. Duplicating such facilities and 
support in the United States would involve 
a heavy and continuing expense—one rough- 
ly canceling out savings in shortened. sup- 
ply lines and transportation costs to Europe. 

The balance-of-payments drain of our 
military deployment in Europe is currently 
about $1.5 billion a year. This is unquestion- 
ably a large figure, and, if our forces were 
returned to this country, many of those dol- 
lars would stay at home. The problem is 
partially neutralized, however, by offset ar- 
rangements with the European countries, 
particularly Germany and we are exploring 
means of making these arrangements more 
adequate. In addition, withdrawal of our 
force from Europe would be likely to evoke 
prompt countervailing effects, notably in re- 
duced sales of military equipment to our 
Allies and in general exports to those coun- 
tries. 

If we have not neglected the consideration 
of means by which our presence in Europe 
could be streamlined or modified without 
damaging the essential structure of the Alli- 
ance, neither have we ignored the opportu- 
nities which the era of negotiation we have 
now entered may hold for the future, In 
this area we must also make meticulous and 
balanced judgments, taking care not to allow 
our efforts to bring about agreements with 
the Soviet Union to undermine our relations 
with our friends in Western Europe. 

We must have a proper regard for the al- 
ways latent fear that agreements will be 
reached detrimental to European interests. 
We cannot, of course, allow the existence 
of this fear to deter us from seeking to lower 
tensions, Ironically, in fact, there exists 
among a younger generation of Europeans 
the converse suspicion that the United States 
and the USSR are collaborators in the de- 
fense of the status quo. But we intend to do 
everything possible to allay such fears and 
suspicions by sticking strictly to our pledge 
to consult closely with our allies and take 
their interests into account as talks go for- 
ward, Only by such close consultation can we 
quiet the Cassandras who see every effort at 
US-Soviet rapproachement or even minor 
moves to adjust force levels as evidence of 
betrayal. 

During the past year in-depth consulta- 
tions have been held on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including the question of strategic arms 
limitations. The Deputy Foreign Ministers 
of the NATO governments, at President Nix- 
on’s suggestion, held the first of what we 
expect to be periodic reviews of major, long- 
range problems before the Alliance. 

It is particularly important that there 
be the fullest consultations on the SALT 
talks, The very fact that these talks are going 
on has stimulated some uneasiness in Eu- 
rope. It is well understood that the talks 
imply changing strategic relationships and 
that their success could further affect the 
situation. As President Nixon put it last 
spring: “The West does not have the massive 
nuclear predominance today that it once 
had, and any sort of broad-based arms agree- 
ment with the Soviets would codify the pres- 
ent balance.” 

Given the European sensitivities on SALT 
and nervousness about changing military 
relationships, it would seem wise not to 
compound anxieties at this time by any 
moves to reduce our troop strength on the 
continent. 

While attempting to keep our allies abreast 
of our own negotiating activities, we are 
welcoming and encouraging their own ef- 
forts, particularly those of West Germany, 
to improve relations with the Soviet Union 
and the countries of Eastern Europe. One 
of the most promising areas of potential 
progress with the Eastern European nations 
lies, we! believe, in reaching agreement on 
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mutual and balanced East-West force re- 
ductions. 

We are now working with our allies to de- 
velop models which could form the basis for 
such an agreement. The NATO countries 
Foreign Ministers, meeting last December, 
said in their Declaration that despite the 
fact that there had been no response on 
earlier suggestions, the Allies “will continue 
their studies in order to prepare a realistic 
basis for active exploration at an early date.” 
They concluded their studies on the sub- 
ject had already progressed sufficiently to 
permit the establishment of criteria which 
reductions should meet. They directed that 
further consideration also go forward on 
related measures such as advanced notifica- 
tion of military movements or maneuvers, 
the exchange of observers at maneuvers, and 
the establishment of observation posts. This, 
we are convinced, is a constructive ap- 
proach much more specifically directed at 
a concrete issue generating tension than 
the Warsaw Pact’s vague proposal for & 
European Security Conference. 

We hope the Warsaw Pact nations will re- 
spond. Realism, however, suggests that they 
will be less likely to respond if a unilateral 
reduction of U.S. forces appears in the offing 
anyway. The firm belief that it would weaken 
our bargaining position on balanced force re- 
duction is thus another reason why the Ad- 
ministration opposes the Mansfield Resolu- 
tion. 

Among the questions raised by those who 
favor an immediate and substantial reduc- 
tion of our forces in Europe is whether the 
burden of NATO defense is now fairly allo- 
cated. The prosperous Europeans should, they 
feel, carry a much larger share of the de- 
fense of their own continent. 

We agree—up to a point. The United States 
believes that our European allies can and 
should do more, We have told them often 
that if they increase their own efforts, it 
would help us to maintain ours, So even 
though they actually have increased their 
defense budgets to cover improvements in 
their forces, while our own defense budget 
has been declining, we have and are continu- 
ing to press them to assume a larger share 
of Europe’s defense responsibilities. 

A precipitate reduction of United States 
forces in Europe would, however, not only 
fail to stimulate additional European effort, 
it would probably produce the contrary ef- 
fect. The bulk of any substantial reductions 
in U.S. forces would have to be made up by 
West Germany, the most populous and 
wealthiest of our NATO allies. But the Ger- 
man people do not relish an enlargement of 
their country’s military establishment. Nor 
certainly does a Soviet Union still highly 
emotional about its 20 million World War II 
dead and enormously sensitive on the subject 
of German “revanchism.” Indeed, it would 
give pause even to some of Germany’s allies. 

Any insignificant rise in the German de- 
fense effort could thus destroy Chancellor 
Brandt's constructive efforts to improve rela- 
tionships with the Federal Republic's Eastern 
neighbors and thereby halt the attempts to 
lay the foundation for a settlement of the 
issues still dividing Europe. 

I spoke earlier of the fact that we did not 
want to suggest that the present number of 
U.S. troops in Europe was inviolate and could 
or would never be changed. We hope that 
conditions will eventually come about which 
will render their presence altogether un- 
necessary. But when such conditions do 
come, I feel certain they will be the result 
of hard and patient bargaining. 

Back in 1948, when the Cold War was very 
cold indeed, Belgian Foreign Minister Paul 
Henri Spaak, addressing himself to the So- 
viets’ Andre Vyshinsky at a UN Security 
Council session, said: “The basis of our 
policy today in Europe is fear. We are afraid 
of you. We are afraid of your government and 
we are afraid of the policies which you are 
pursuing.” 
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Twenty-two years later tensions are lower 
and East and West are engaged in substan- 
tive discussions aimed at lowering them fur- 
ther. But the basic cement holding together 
the Alliance is still the threat from the East. 
The United States does not control the Al- 
liance. When France chose to withdraw from 
NATO we could not prevent it from doing 
so. Unlike the Warsaw Pact which rests on 
an ideological base guarded and sanctified 
by the Soviet Union, NATO has no dogmatic 
underpinnings, There is no Western version 
of the Brezhnev Doctrine. When there is no 
more threat to the security of the nations 
of Western Europe, there will be no more 
need for NATO. And only when the confron- 
tation in Europe truly ends.and a genuine 
peace replaces the always precarious peace 
of mutual deterrence will the role of our 
troops be finally accomplished. 

On another front, in response to the Presi- 
dent’s initiative, the Alliance has taken on 
a new dimension by creating a permanent 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society to help deal constructively with some 
of the most pressing problems common to 
all of its members—the problems of the 
environment. 

The United States, meanwhile, continues 
to support the goal of a politically and eco- 
nomically integrated Europe. Despite the re- 
cent signs of drift, economic integration has 
come far, and there are indications that new 
moves forward may be developing. The most 
ambitious of the European regional arrange- 
ments—the European Community of the 
Six—has already gone beyond the earlier 
conception of international cooperation to a 
new form of relationship among nation 
states. 

Since the EEC was established in 1958 ite 
members have abolished tariffs among them- 
selves, agreed upon important measures of 
the harmonization, instituted an ambitious 
common agricultural policy and removed 
most. barriers to the free movement of capi- 
tal and labor. As a group the Six have en- 
joyed significantly higher rates of economic 
activity, trade and growth than before 1958. 
Inter-Community trade has almost quad- 
rupled. Since 1967 Community trade with 
the outside world has exceeded that of the 
United States. 

The recent Summit Conference of the Six 
at The Hague and the success of the Council 
of Ministers of the Community in agree- 
ing on a far-reaching plan for financing 
their common agricultural policy preface 
moves to perfect the economic union and 
extend it to new members in the next year 
or two. On the latter point, the interests 
of the United States are very much en- 
gaged, not only economically but militar- 
ily, for enlargement of the European com- 
munities to admit countries not committed 
to the defense of the West raises. questions 
about the possibilities of political unity, 
and the underlying strength of the NATO 
Alliance itself. 

The United States sees no conflict between 
the goal of European integration and the 
efforts now going forward to end the danger- 
ous division of the Continent. We welcome 
the indication that dissatisfaction over the 
continuing gulf between the two halves 
of Europe is growing in the East as well. 
Stronger relationships in Western Europe 
itself can, we believe, facilitate the building 
of stronger relationships with the east, 

“I believe we must build an Alliance,” the 
President has said, “strong enough to deter 
those who would threaten war; close enough 
to provide for continuous and far-reaching 
consultation; trusting enough to accept di- 
versity of views; realistic enough to deal with 
the world as it is; flexible enough to explore 
new channels of constructive cooperation.” 

In the past year; I believe, we have 
strengthened the Alliance on each of these 
counts. Strength, closeness, trust, realism, 
fiexibility—these will be useful assets as we 
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move toward the new hopes and new possi- 

bilities of the “era of negotiation.” 

SENATE RESOLUTION 292—SUBMISSION OF A 
SENATE RESOLUTION RELATING TO SUBSTAN- 
TIAL REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES PERMANENT- 
LY STATIONED IN EUROPE 
Mr. Mansrieup, Mr. President, at this time 

this country has 429 major bases overseas 

and 2,297 lesser bases. These bases cover 

40,000 square miles and are located in 30 

countries. Stationed on these bases are 1,- 

750,000 servicemen, families, and foreign em- 

ployees, and the cost of maintaining these 

bases is approximately $4.8 billion a year. 

Mr. President, I would like to discuss one 
area in which we have a large number of 
bases and an extraordinarily large number 
of troops, namely, Western Europe. 

On January 19, 1967, I submitted Senate 
Resolution 49 which expressed the sense of 
the Senate that “a substantial resolution of 
U.S. forces permanently stationed in Europe 
can be made without adversely affecting 
either our resolve or ability to meet our com- 
mitment under the North Atlantic Treaty.” 
I wish to introduce an identical resolution 
again today and ask unanimous consent that 
its text be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks and that the 
resolution be referred to both the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Armed Services 
Committee, 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The resolution will 
be received and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Armed Services 
Committee; and, without objection, the reso- 
lution will be printed in the Recorp. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MaNsFIELD. Mr. President, we have had 
several hundred thousand men in uniform 
stationed in Europe since 1951 when Presi- 
dent Truman, responding to the then exist- 
ing situation and to a Senate sense resolu- 
tion of that day, announced the first sub- 
stantial post-World War II increase in U.S. 
forces there. When Senate Resolution 40 was 
introduced 2 years ago there were about 
372,000 military personnel in Europe, in- 
cluding Turkey, Spain, and the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean; this force was accom- 
panied by some 240,000 dependents, a grand 
total of 612,000. There are now about 315,- 
000 men—a good reduction—and they are 
accompanied by 235,000 dependents—not a 
good enough reduction—and 14,000 civilians 
employed by the U.S. Government. Thus, 
there are over 550,000 Americans in Europe 
today who are either in milltary service or 
associated with the military, and maintained 
wholly or largely by the Government of 
the United States. 

We now have, overall, about 3.5 million 
men under arms. Of this total, about 1.2 
million are stationed outside the United 
States, according to figures provided by the 
Department of Defense. In addition to those 
in Europe, there is a force of about 479,500 
in Vietnam. 

May I say, parenthetically, that as of last 
Thursday, this is 4,500 in excess of the 60,000 
announced withdrawal by the President of 
the United States, a withdrawal which was 
to be met by December 15, 1969. Thus, I 
congratulate the President for going beyond 
the 60,000 mark. I hope that this is a con- 
tinuation of a policy which, perhaps, may 
not be announced but which will be con- 
tinued in effect, to the end that more and 
more troops can be withdrawn as appropri- 
ately as possible from Vietnam and all of 
Southeast Asia. 

There are 129,000 in the fleets abroad, 
58,000 in Korea, 45,000 in Thailand, 42,000 
on Okinawa, another 40,000 in Japan, 28,000 
in the Philippines, 24,000 in Latin America, 
10,000 in North Africa and the Middle East 
and another 10,000 in Canada, Greenland, 
and Iceland. 

This commitment of men abroad obvious- 
ly represents an enormous cost to the peo- 
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ple of the United States. It is reflected in a 
military budget of some $80 billion and in 
the tax rates. It Is also reflected in a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit which amounted to 
$1.3 billion in the first quarter of this year. 

Our net foreign exchange gap with Ger- 
many alone is now running at about $965 
million per annum. This is the highest fig- 
ure to date. In 1968, the figure was $887.4 
million. It had been between $700 and $800 
million in the period 1963 through 1967, and 
under $700 million in the years before 1968. 

In the past, part of this exchange gap has 
been covered through various agreements 
with the West German Government. In fiscal 
years 1962 through 1965 these so-called off- 
set agreements consisted simply of commit- 
ments by the West German Government to 
procure military equipment in the United 
States. The agreement for fiscal years 1966 
and 1967 provided for military procurement 
plus the prepayment of a West German debt. 
The fiscal year 1968 agreement provided for 
military procurement plus purchase of spe- 
cial medium-term U.S. Treasury securities 
by the West German Government. In fiscal 
year 1969 the agreement provided for mili- 
tary procurement plus the purchase of spe- 
cial U.S. Treasury securities by the West 
German Government, plus additional pur- 
chases of U.S. Treasury securities by West 
German banks plus an agreement by Luft- 
hansa to finance purchases of aircraft. 

I have had the Library of Congress draw 
up a table showing the terms of these so- 
called offset agreements between the United 
States and West Germany in fiscal years 
1962 through 1969 and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, agreement 
was reached with the West German Govern- 
ment on July 9 covering fiscal years 1970 
and 1971. The agreement provides for an in- 
flow of foreign exchange in the amount of 
$1.52 billion over the next 2 years. In addi- 
tion to military procurement in the United 
States, the agreement provides for a West 
German Government loan, plus retention 
in the United States for 2 years of interest 
earned by West Germany on U.S. Treasury 
deposits, plus the purchase by West Ger- 
many of U.S.-Export-Import Bank and Mar- 
shall Plan loans, plus West German civil 
procurement in the United States, plus pay- 
ment to a fund in the United States for en- 
couraging German investment plus advance 
transfers for debt repayment by the West 
German Government to the United States. A 
concessional interest rate of 3.5 percent 
will apply to the West German Government 
loan and to certain deposits in the U.S. 
Treasury for military procurement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a press 
release issued by the Department of State on 
July 9, giving the terms of the agreement, 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 

There being no objection, the press release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“PRESS STATEMENT 


“The U.S. and German delegations an- 
nounced today the conclusion of a new 
agreement for offsetting foreign exchange 
costs of American forces in Germany for U.S. 
Fiscal Years 1970 and 1971. The delegations 
have been conferring in Washington this 
week on the third and concluding round of 
their talks. 

“The agreement provides for an inflow of 
foreign exchange to the U.S. in the amount 
of 1.52 billion dollars. These inflows will be 
achieved by $925 million of procurement of 
U.S. goods and services (61% of total agree- 
ment) and $595 million of financial meas- 
ures (39% of total). 

“Details are as follows: 
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“[In millions of dollars] 


“Military procurement in the 
United States 

Federal Republic of Germany loan 
to the U.S. (repayable after ten 


Purchase by Federal Republic of 
Germany of loans held in port- 
fold of Eximbank and of out- 
standing Marshall Plan Loans... 

Civil procurement in the United 
States by Federal Republic of 
Germany 

Creation of fund in U.S. by Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to en- 
courage German investment in 


Advance transfers by the Federal 
Republic of Germany for debt 
repayment to the United States... 

Retention in the United States of 
interest earned by the Federal 
Republic of Germany on U.S. 

32. 50 


1, 520, 00 


“It was agreed that the interest rate which 
would apply to the inter-government loan 
and to certain Federal Republic of Germany 
deposits in the U.S. Treasury for procure- 
ment would be 3.5 percent. 

“The Export-Import Bank and Marshall 
Plan loan purchased by the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany would bear, on the average, 
a rate of interest at four percent with re- 
spect to certain loans and five percent with 
respect to others. 

“The U.S. delegation was led by Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Nathaniel Samuels; 
the German delegation was headed by State 
Secretary Guenther Harkort of the Foreign 
Office.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I would like 
to make several comments to the agreement. 
Before doing so, I should note that the De- 
partment of State apparently believes that 
this agreement represents a considerable im- 
provement over previous agreements. To be 
sure, the amount of the military procure- 
ment is greater than last year, or the previ- 
ous years. The borrowing by the United 
States is for a longer period than in the past 
and a concessional rate will apply to the 
West German Government's loan. The total 
amount is higher than ever before and the 
agreement is for 2 years instead of only one. 

In those respects there has been ‘‘improve- 
ment.” It would be well to bear in mind, 
however, that there is another side of the 
coin. While the amount of foreign exchange 
inflow involved is higher, so is the foreign 
exchange gap because it becomes more ex- 
pensive every year to keep our forces in 
Germany. With the reevaluation of the Ger- 
man mark, moreover, this expense stated in 
dollars will increase again, and, possibly, 
more drastically than in the past. Further- 
more, the agreement represents only about 
80 percent of the foreign exchange outflow 
from the United States to Germany in the 
coming 2 fiscal years. And, while the West 
German Government loan to the United 
States will carry a concessional interest rate 
of 3.5 percent, nevertheless it represents an 
obligation of the United States which must 
be renewed or redeemed; the interest will 
result in some annual capital outflow and 
the capital of the loan itself must be re- 
garded as, eventually, a large item of out- 
flow. Finally, since the agreement is for a 
2-year period, it may imply a commitment 
on our part to retain substantially the pres- 
ent level of U.S. forces in Germany for the 
next 2 years whether or not that should 
prove desirable or in accord with our na- 
tional needs now or a year from now. In 
fact, the new West German Chancellor said 
in an interview in the November 14 issue of 
Time magazine that there was “an under- 
standing on both sides,” when agreement 
was reached on an offset arrangement for 
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the next 2 years, that there would be no 
“substantial changes” in the level of U.S. 
forces during this period. 

No matter how the current agreement is 
regarded, there is no escaping the fact that 
the assignment of U.S. military forces in 
Germany and Europe is a voracious consumer 
of U.S. resources, a source of inflation and, 
in present circumstances, a factor in the 
reduction in the international strength of 
the dollar. 

It is a cliche to say that the United States 
is a rich and powerful country. After the 
long drain on Vietnam, however, it may be 
wise to take another look at that glib asser- 
tion. In terms of surplus for necessary na- 
tional purposes at home and abroad, we 
are beginning to scrape the bottom of the 
barrel. 

Other nations haye come to realize that 
if they are to accomplish the essential tasks 
at home, it may be necessary to concentrate 
on only the essential tasks abroad. In my 
judgment, it is long past time for us to face 
the facts of our situation and reach the same 
conclusion. In this connection, I welcome 
the President's July 9 order to reduce the 
number of military men based abroad by 
14,900—also his most recent order of the day 
or so ago in which approximately another 
14,000, almost all in the Pacific area, will be 
reduced insofar as our Armed Forces are 
concerned—although in my judgment it is 
regrettable that the reduction is so limited 
and that the forces committed to NATO have 
been completely exempted from this cut in 
military forces overseas. 

On April 15, I had printed in the RECORD 
the defense policy statement made by the 
Canadian Prime Minister on April 3. In that 
statement, Prime Minister Trudeau said: 

“NATO itself is continuously reassessing 
the role it plays in the light of changing 
world conditions. Perhaps the major develop- 
ment affecting NATO in Europe since the 
organization was founded is the magnificent 
recovery of the economic strength of West- 
ern Europe. There has been a very great 
change in the ability of European countries 
themselves to provide necessary conventional 
defense forces and armaments to be de- 
ployed by the alliance in Europe. 

“It was, therefore, in our view entirely ap- 
propriate for Canada to review and re-exam- 
ine the necessity in present circumstances 
for maintaining Canadian forces in Western 
Europe, Canadian forces are now committed 
to NATO until the end of the present year. 
The Canadian force commitment for deploy- 
ment with NATO in Europe beyond this 
period will be discussed with our allies at 
the Defense Planning Committee meeting 
in May. The Canadian Government intends, 
in consultation with Canada’s allies, to take 
early steps to bring about a planned and 
phased reduction of the size of the Canadian 
forces in Europe.” 

According to press reports, which I under- 
stand to be accurate, the present plan is 
to reduce the number of the Canadian con- 
tingent of about 10,000 in Western Germany 
to about 4,000. This is a small reduction in 
numbers but a large reduction in percent- 
age and would seem to represent, in effect, 
a change in the Canadian estimate of the 
situation in Europe, as well as a revision 
of policy on the part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. I would hope this Nation would 
study the Canadian action most carefully. 
To me, it seems an adjustment which looks 
to the future instead of to the past. 

Last year at this time, we too, appeared 
to be on the verge of moving in the same 
direction. There was widespread support in 
the Senate for a proposal by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr, SYMINGTON) 
which would have had the efect of lowering 
substantially the level of our forces in Eu- 
rope, Most regrettably, there was the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia on August 20 by 400,- 
000 Soviet and other Warsaw Pact forces. 
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The time was one of extreme uncertainty, 
with various obscure troop movements in 
Eastern Europe. It was far from clear that 
the relatively bloodless coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia would mark the culmination of this 
activity. There was fear that the difficulties 
in Eastern Europe might spread throughout 
Europe. 

As I stated at that time, a substantial re- 
duction in U.S. Forces in Europe in those 
circumstances could have been subject to 
misinterpretation in the East, and brought 
grave uncertainty in the West. I added, how- 
ever, that, in my judgment, it remained de- 
sirable to undertake a gradual reduction in 
U.S. forces if and when the situation in East- 
ern Europe offered reasonable assurance that 
developments there were not going to spill 
over into Western Europe, It seems to me 
that that time has now arrived. The Soviet 
Union faces serlous problems in Ozechoslo- 
vakia and elsewhere in Eastern Europe. If 
that were not enough, there is a difficult 
situation to the East on the Soviet-China 
border. Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia, 
moreover, have been cut from several hun- 
dred thousand to about 70,000. While it is 
regrettable that the internal political life of 
that enlightened nation is again dictated by 
a foreign power, certain realities as they 
bear upon our military presence in Europe 
must be faced. What transpired in Czecho- 
slovakia was not controllable in any fashion 
by NATO and bears no direct relationship 
to the question of the size of American forces 
assigned in Europe to that organization. Had 
there been only one or two divisions or, for 
that matter, seven or eight or 18 divisions of 
Americans in Western Germany, instead of 
four or five, would they have had any differ- 
ent effect on the situation as it developed in 
Czechoslovakia last year? I can find no basis 
for any such contention. Events within East- 
ern Europe are, as they have been since the 
Hungarian interlude made apparent for all 
to see more than a decade ago, beyond the 
direct reach of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the military structure of NATO. 

Nevertheless, it will be argued, as it is al- 
ways argued, that the time is not right to 
make a substantial reduction of our forces 
in Europe. But it seems that the time is 
never right. I am aware of the recent press 
reports, for example, implying that NATO 
may be on the point of making a proposal 
to the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact 
allies for negotiations on reducing conven- 
tional forces in Europe. I would like to point 
out, however, that NATO has been studying 
the subject of balanced force reductions for 
years. My understanding is that there is still 
no agreed NATO proposal for balanced force 
reductions and it is not planned that there 
will be one until at least early in the sum- 
mer. Even then, there is no reason to assume 
that discussions, much less full negotiations, 
will begin, for there has been no indication, 
direct or indirect, that the Soylet Union is 
interested in such discussions. 

It will also be argued, as it is always argued 
that bringing a substantial number of forces 
back from Europe will not affect our defense 
budget because we cannot reduce the number 
of men under arms. But it is also argued 
that it is not possible to reduce the number 
of men under arms because of the need to 
meet our NATO and other overseas commit- 
ments. This endless circle leading, in the end 
to fiscal exhaustion can and must be broken. 

I am not now advocating, and I have not 
in the past advocated, that all U.S. troops be 
removed from Europe. Our vital interest in 
what transpires in Europe remains and a 
U.S. presence should remain. In this day and 
age an armed attack on Western Europe will 
certainly involve us almost from the outset. 
It is to our interest, therefore, that we are 
present before the outset. That need can be 
met, in my judgment, and should be met 
with a much smaller military force. 

At the same time, a substantial reduction 
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of our forces in Europe would have certain 
immediately beneficial effects on this Nation. 
In the first place, the balance of payments 
should soon reflect a sharp decrease in out- 
flow for military purposes, even as it becomes 
possible to bring about a reduction in the 
National military budget. In the second place, 
a reduction in U.S. forces in Western Europe 
might provide some impetus for Western 
Europeans to develop their own defense ef- 
forts in line with their needs and to work 
together more closely in doing so. Integrated 
defense is supposed to be what NATO is all 
about. To the extent that we have continued 
to overparticipate in the defense of Europe, 
it follows that there has been far less inter- 
est in bearing the burdens of that defense 
among the Europeans themselves. 

Finally, a substantial reduction of Amer- 
ican forces would help to correct what I re- 
gard as a distorted relationship between 
Europe and the United States. The Soviet 
Union maintains half a million soldiers in 
Eastern Europe. While the Russians may 
ascribe this presence to a threat from the 
West, the fact is that the Soviet presence is 
also a significant factor in maintaining com- 
munist governments in power, as Czechoslo- 
vakia has so clearly illustrated. The democ- 
racies have no need of U.S. forces in order 
to maintain themselves within the nations 
of Western Europe; yet, that most significant 
political fact is disguised by our military 
presence in such great magnitude. 

In my judgment, it is not a desirable 
situation for a foreign power either in 
Eastern Europe or Western Europe to keep 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a million 
men in these two camps, a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the events which initially put 
them there, Both contingents are somewhat 
anachronistic, to say the least. Yet the con- 
tinuing presence of the one has become the 
principal basis for the continuing presence 
of the other. The persistence of the anach- 
ronism leads not only to a distortion of 
political relationships, but to a distortion of 
economic relationships. Indeed, the annual 
offset negotiation with the West German 
Government is a case very much in point. 
West Germany is, in effect, becoming a major 
banker for this Nation in order that we may 
pay for the continued maintenance of U.S. 
forces in Germany at this Nation’s expense. 

In short, the presence of American forces 
in Europe in such large numbers, in my judg- 
ment, has vestiges, if not of empire in a 19th 
century sense, then of military occupation 
and of the costly cold war and of the one- 
time complete preeminence of the dollar in 
international finance. Yet the age of empire, 
the era of occupation, the period of the cold 
war and one-sided financial preeminence are 
of the past, The persistence of these vestiges 
in present policies involves, in my judgment, 
a wasteful and dangerous use of our available 
resources. It acts to debilitate this Nation’s 
capacity, both at home and abroad, to deal 
with the urgent problems of the contempo- 
rary era. 

“EXHIBIT 2 
“S. Res. 292 

“Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the 
American people, and the maintenance of 
world peace; and 

“Whereas the United States, in implement- 
ing these principles, has maintained large 
contingents of American Armed Forces in 
Europe, together with air and naval units, 
for twenty years; and 

"Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens remains interwoven with 
the security of other nations signatory to 
the North Atlantic Treaty as it was when 
the treaty was signed, but the condition of 
our European allies, both economically and 
militarily, has appreciably improved since 
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large contingents of forces were deployed; 
and 


“Whereas the means and capacity of all 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to provide forces to resist aggres- 
sion has significantly improved since the 
original United States deployment; and 

“Whereas the commitment by all members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is based upon 
the full cooperation of all treaty partners in 
contributing materials and men on a fair and 
equitable basis, but such contributions have 
not been forthcoming from all other mem- 
bers of the organization; and 

“Whereas relations between Eastern Eu- 
rope and Western Europe were tense when 
the large contingents of United States forces 
were deployed in Europe but this situation 
has now undergone substantial change and 
relations between the two parts of Europe 
are now characterized by an increasing two- 
way flow of trade, people and other peaceful 
exchange; and 

“Whereas the present policy of maintain- 
ing large contingents of United States forces 
and their dependents on the European Con- 
tinent also contributes further to the fiscal 
and monetary problems of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that— 

(1) it is the sense of the Senate, that with 
changes and improvements in the techniques 
of modern warfare and because of the vast 
increase in capacity of the United States to 
wage war and to move military forces and 
equipment by air, a substantial reduction of 
United States forces permanently stationed 
in Europe can be made without adversely 
affecting either our resolve or ability to meet 
our commitment under the North Atlantic 
Treaty; 

“(2) S. Res. 99, adopted in the Senate 
April 4, 1951, is amended to contain the 
provisions of this resolution and, where the 
resolutions may conflict, the present resolu- 
tion is controlling as to the sense of the 
Senate. 


“Terms of offset agreements between the 
United States and Western Germany, fis- 
cal 1962-1969 


“[In millions of dollars] 
Agreed 
target 
payments 
“Fiscal years and terms agreed by 
Western Germany: 
1962-1963, Military procurement by 
West Germany from the United 
States 
1964-1965 Military procurement by 
West Germany from the United 
States 
1966-1967. Military procurement by 
West Germany from the United 
States plus prepayment of West 
German debt to the United 
States in the amount of $192 


1968, Military procurement by West 
Germany from the United States. 
1968, Purchase by West Germany of 


1968, West Germany agreed that 
the Bundesbank would continue 
its practice of not converting dol- 
lars into gold. 

1969, Military procurement by West 
Germany from the United States_ 

1969 Purchase of U.S. Treasury Se- 
curities by West German banks.. 


1969, Lufthansa agreed to finance 
$60 million purchase of aircraft 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 292—U.S. Forces IN EU- 
ROPE—CONTINUED 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am in com- 
plete accord with the views of the Senator 
from Montana. 

For the past 10 years I have been advocat- 
ing that we should remove our troops from 
Western Europe. It has been costing the tax- 
payers of our Nation over $2 billion annually 
to hold an umbrella of military protection 
over our allies in that part of the world. 

In my humble judgment, there is no rea- 
son for keeping them there. It is irritating to 
our former allies and has the tendency of 
widening the breach between us and the 
U.S.S.R. We have been supporting Western 
Europe now for over 20 years, and I sincerely 
believe that it is long past time to move out 
of there. If protection is needed, which I 
doubt, the countries of that area are well able 
to care for themselves. 

Keeping our troops there tends to main- 
tain the fear and suspicion that the U.S.S.R. 
has of us and I have no doubt that the Rus- 
sians will follow suit and remove their forces 
from the countries of Eastern Europe. As I 
have often said in the past, when former 
President De Gaulle of France ordered us out 
of his country we should have then and there 
left Europe. 

In my most recent visit to the U.S.S.R., in 
1968, I have reported to this body that I can 
see no world peace unless and until we can 
dispel the fear and suspicion that now exists 
between us and the U.S.S.R. and we should 
make every effort to accommodate ourselves 
with the Russian people. That can be done 
without in any manner embracing each 
other's philosophy of government. 


RESPONSES OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 

(Question posed by Mr. Girolamo Modesti, 
U. S. Correspondent of La Nazione, Flor- 
ence, Italy and other Italian Newspapers, 
March 3, 1970) 


QUESTION 


With regard to a withdrawal of American 
forces in Central Europe—a “substantial” 
withdrawal—a series of arguments against 
such a course has been raised from the 
Europeans, as well as from Administration 
sources in this country. What is your 
answer, Senator Mansfield, to the following 
main themes: (a point by point rebuttal 
would be highly useful) 

(a) The United States military presence 
in Europe continues to be taken by the 
Europeans as tangible evidence of Ameri- 
can commitment. Cutting down on this 
presence would be for the Europeans the 
equivalent of cutting down on the credibility 
of the American commitment. 

(b) Any sudden or major withdrawal of 
American forces would have a distinctly de- 
stabilizing effect on the European scene. 
This could bring to a “finlandization” of the 
Old Continent. 

(c) In the event of aggression a less pow- 
erful NATO Alliance might be driven to re- 
sort more quickly to nuclear weapons. 

(d) The cuts in the American forces, apart 
from the credibility of the American com- 
mitment, would reduce the credibility of the 
Alliance as a deterrent to any Soviet ag- 
gression, 

(e) The general situation in Europe would 
deteriorate because American withdrawals 
would not lead, in the general opinion, to 
greater Western European defense efforts, 
and, secondly, because the plan to fly troops 
based in the U.S. back to Europe when need- 
ed sounds highly dubious in practical and 
in political terms. 

(f) There is a link between U.S. determina- 
tion to maintain the troop level and the 
strategic arms limitation talks with the 
Soviets. Therefore a substantial withdrawal 
could hamper the SALT talks. 

(g) The bulk of any substantial reductions 
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in U.S. forces would have to be made by 
West Germany. But the Soviet Union does 
not relish an enlargement of the German 
military establishment. Indeed, a withdraw- 
al gives pause eyen to some of Germany's 
allies, 

(h) Any significant rise in the German de- 
fense effort could thus destroy Chancellor 
Brandt’s effort to improve relationship with 
the Federal Republic’s Eastern neighbors. 

(i) summarizing the position of the pres- 
ent Administration: any reduction of the 
U.S. strength in Europe “would be militar- 
ily unwise, politically unsettling, financially 
insignificant.” Is that so? 


ANSWER 


(a) I would not agree that a cut in the 
U.S. military presence in Europe can reason- 
ably be considered as a reduction in the 
American commitment. Of course, Europeans 
can draw their own conclusions, but it ought 
not to be necessary to keep half a million 
American soldiers and dependents in Europe 
in order to have a credible American pres- 
ence. Surely a much lower number of Ameri- 
cans should be a sufficient persuasive of our 
intentions. What is so sacrosanct in the 
present figure? Indeed, would we be more 
committed if we added another 100,000? 
How large a force is enough to authenticate 
the U.S. commitment? 

(b) A sudden withdrawal of American 
forces is not proposed but I do think that 
the time has come to reduce these forces 
over a period of several years. This view is 
not a novel one. President Eisenhower felt 
the same way. In an interview printed in the 
Saturday Evening Post of October 26, 1963, 
President Eisenhower stated: 

“, . . Though for eight years in the White 
House I believed and announced to my as- 
sociates that a reduction of American 
strength in Europe should be initiated as 
soon as European economies were restored, 
the matter was then considered too delicate 
& political question to raise. I believe the 
time has now come when we should start 
withdrawing some of those troops. .. . One 
American division in Europe can ‘show the 
fiag’ as definitely as can several.” 

I agreed with President Eisenhower then, 
How much more valid is this comment seven 
years later. 

(c) If the aggression were of a limited or 
accidental nature, then surely the forces 
provided by the European members of NATO 
supplemented with one or two American 
divisions at the outset would be sufficient for 
a corrective action. If the aggression were on 
a massive scale, its repulsion by conventional 
arms would depend on a NATO force far 
larger than presently exists or is even seri- 
ously contemplated by any member. 

(d) I do not see why the Soviet Union 
would consider NATO with two or three 
fewer U.S. divisions any less of a deterrent 
to aggression. Even now the alliance is short 
of much of the strength which the European 
members were expected to supply but the ef- 
fect has hardly been catastrophic. 

(e) To be sure, the withdrawal of some 
American troops might not lead to larger 
European contributions of forces. That is 
likely to be the case if the Europeans con- 
tinue to regard Soviet aggression against 
Western Europe as improbable. On the 
other hand, there might be greater common 
defense planning and other efforts in West- 
ern Europe in the absence of an over- 
shadowing U.S. military presence. 

Flying U.S. troops from the United States 
to Europe in an emergency ought not to 
be regarded as impractical. U.S. forces have 
been airlifted to Europe in past periods of 
crisis. The United States has flown troops 
to other areas of the world on short notice. 
Indeed, the U.S. Defense Department has 
spent a great deal of money in perfecting a 
technical capability in this connection.” ` 

(f) To the best of my knowledge, force 
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levels in Europe are not on the agenda of 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks with 
the Soviet Union. In any event, I do not 
see how a withdrawal of some U.S.. forces 
could have a negative effect on these talks. 

(g) It is not suggested that there should 
be, per se, a larger German military estab- 
lishment. All that is proposed is that the 
West Germans and other Europeans should 
meet their already agreed-on N \TO force 
goals if they expect the United States to 
continue to fill its commitment under that 
earlier concept. On the other hand, if the 
concept is outdated, if the current need is for 
lower over-all NATO force goals, then reduc- 
tions should apply to all NATO members. 
They should apply, moreover, in greater 
proportion to the United States which ini- 
tially was committed to a greater share of 
the NATO effort because of the debilitation of 
Europe by World War II. 

(i) With restored resources and long mili- 
tary experience, Western Europe should 
now be able to take from the United States 
more of the responsibility for leadership, 
manpower and the other requirements of an 
effective military alliance. After all, the 
Alliance exists in great part for the defense 
of that region. That the United States still 
carries a disproportionate share has meant 
an excessive drain on U.S. resources in re- 
cent years which has adversely affected this 
nation’s ability to deal with urgent problems 
at home. 

QUESTION 

What would be, in your view, a reasonable 
timetable for the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can forces in Europe, and what the final 
amount, if any, to be left? 


ANSWER 


I have long been in favor of the withdrawal 
of one division and accompanying depend- 
ents a year until there remains in Europe a 
force of between one and two U.S. divisions. 


REDUCTION OF U.S. Forces IN EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last week 
His Excellency Willy Brandt, Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, made a 
brief visit to Washington. I regret that I 
was unable to be present when he met with 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, but I 
know that the other Members found it most 
helpful to talk with the Chancellor. He is 
one of the outstanding government leaders 
in the world. 

In the course of his visit, the Chancellor 
referred to the question of U.S. forces in 
Europe. At the White House on April 10, for 
example, he alluded to the “continued and 
adequate military presence of the United 
States in Europe without which there can 
be no security for all of us.” 

On April 12, the Chancellor was a guest 
on “Meet the Press.” In response to & ques- 
tion as to why the American commitment 
to the defense of Europe must be expressed 
in the present number of troops, he said: 

“There are two strong arguments which I 
want to present. .. . One is that this is not 
only a military problem. It is a political and 
psychological problem as well. In at least 
parts of Europe, a major withdrawal of 
American troops, unilaterally from Europe, 
would be regarded as a step towards, well, 
more or less, Soviet hegemony, as far as Eu- 
rope is concerned. 

“My other argument is that: There may be 
a chance during the next few years to come, 
to enter into serious negotiations on mutual 
balanced force reductions, At least we should 
be prepared for it. But I think all effective 
alliance with an important American pres- 
ence in Europe is one of the preconditions 
of reasonable talks on mutual reductions of 
forces in Europe, especially in Central Eu- 
rope.” 

It has been said before, Mr. President, but 
it bears repeating. The resolution which I 
have introduced and which is supported by 
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more than half the Members of the Senate 
does not say that U.S. forces should quit 
Europe. Rather, it states that a “substantial 
reduction of United States forces permanent- 
ly stationed in Europe can be made with- 
out adversely affecting either our resolve 
or ability to meet our commitment under 
the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

The resolution, I repeat, does not call for 
the withdrawal of all American forces from 
Europe. It holds that present conditions in 
Europe make possible a substantial reduc- 
tion in the American military presence in 
Europe. I should add that, in my judgment, 
& substantial reduction is essential in the 
light of present conditions in the United 
States. 

In previous statements, I have described 
the size of the American forces in Europe. 
To recapitulate, there are 310,000 American 
troops in Europe, some 230,000 dependents 
and about 14,000 civilian employees. Thus, 
there are, in total, over 550,000 Americans in 
Europe today either serving in the military 
or connected with the military. In 1969, our 
direct outlays in Europe reached a new high 
of over $1.6 billion and, in Germany alone, 
a new high of almost $950 million. Moreover, 
the able Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
has estimated that the full cost of NATO is 
$14 billion in the annual Defense Budget. 
These expenditures for the contingent in Eu- 
rope represent a drain on the dollar and act 
to weaken its international position. Salaries 
and other indirect costs eat heavily into U.S. 
tax resources leaving less for essential pur- 
poses at home and adding severe inflationary 
pressures to the economy. 

A principal argument against any reduc- 
tion in the U.S. contingent in Europe, as the 
excerpts I have quoted indicate, is that if 
a unilateral cut is made, the Soviet Union 
will not agree to negotiate mutual balanced 
force reductions. If this argument is read 
carefully, however, it will be seen that refer- 
ences to negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on mutual troop reductions are invariably 
stated in the conditional. They are described 
as negotiations that “might” take place or 
that “may” take place or as a possibility that 
cannot be excluded. 

The fact, is, however, that there has been 
no indication whatsoever—no indication 
whatsoever—that the Soviet Union has been 
interested in negotiation of a mutual reduc- 
tion since the hint of this argument was 
drawn across the path of the proposed Sen- 
ate resolution a year or two ago. So far as I 
am aware, there has been no effort even to ex- 
plore the feasibility of mutual reductions 
since the course of mutual reductions was 
first suggested as a possibility almost a dec- 
ade ago. In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have appended to my remarks a 
statement which I issued proposing that the 
executive branch take a diplomatic initiative 
looking toward mutual force reductions by 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It is 
dated January 2, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it seems 
rather late to be setting out now on this 
old proposal in the new circumstances of 
1970. The prospects for its realization are ex- 
tremely remote and for all practical purposes 
irrelevant. While there may be no harm in 
trying, a delay in reducticn in order to pur- 
sue this will-o'-the-wisp seems to me merely 
to be filtering our policies through the view- 
points of others at great cost to this Nation. 
That is an indulgence which we can ill af- 
ford in the light of our current domestic 
needs, Are we supposed to maintain the pres- 
ent number of U.S. forces in Europe indefi- 
nitely at U.S. expense because the German 
Government feels that that is useful for the 
purposes of its central European policies? Are 
we to keep over 550,000 U.S. personnel in 
western Europe at U.S. expense even if the 
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Soviet Government shows no disposition to 
negotiate a mutual reduction because it may 
be in its interests—as it sees those inter- 
ests—to remain in eastern Europe no matter 
what we do? Are we supposed to do so even 
though it may be in our interests to reduce 
our forces in western Europe no matter what 
the Soviet Union does? 

Mr. President, there is a growing feeling in 
the Senate which I believe reflects growing 
sentiment in the Nation that it is long past 
time for & substantial reduction of our forces 
in Europe. In my judgment, that feeling will 
grow stronger as time passes. If there is no 
response to it, the opportunity for a phased, 
deliberate, and reasonable reduction of 
American forces may well be overtaken by 
growing demands for a precipitate with- 
drawal from Europe. If that occurs, there 
might well be realized the fears which were 
expressed by the German Chancellor of ad- 
verse “political and psychological” conse- 
quences, I must reiterate my view, therefore, 
that the longer a substantial reduction is de- 
layed by the executive branch, the more 
likely a precipitate and, perhaps, complete 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my comments and an article by the 
German Defense Minister, Helmut Schmidt, 
be printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp the interview given by the late 
President Eisenhower in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of October 26, 1963; and an edi- 
torial printed in the Washington Post on 
April 2, 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 3 and 4.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I would have 
made these statements earlier, but I felt out 
of courtesy I should wait until the German 
Defense Minister has made his statement, 
and the German Chancellor had completed 
his visit to this country. 


EXHIBIT 1 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
JANUARY 2, 1961 


At the present time we have five divisions 
in Western Europe. Arrayed against these 
limited forces are over 25 Russian divisions, 
deployed largely in East Germany, but also 
in Poland and Hungary. While it is true that 
the Western European nations, particularly 
West Germany, have available additional 
men under arms in Western Europe, their 
numbers are probably offset by the forces in 
the Eastern European satellites. The nu- 
merical imbalance as between the Russian 
forces and our own committed in Europe is 
overwhelmingly weighted on the side of the 
Soviet Union. From this it is clear that the 
U.S. divisions in Europe, as such, have lost 
real meaning in terms of the shield concept 
of NATO. 

Protestations to the contrary, their signifi- 
cant meaning is a symbol of our commit- 
ment to join in the defense of Western Eu- 
rope with all our strength and all our weap- 
ons if that area is invaded, A symbol of this 
kind would be no less a symbol if the U.S. 
commitment were to consist of two or three 
divisicns rather than five. One would hope, 
therefore, that it would be possible to offer 
to reduce our total commitments of forces in 
Europe by two or three divisions in turn for 
a Russian willingness to cut their forces in 
Hungary, Poland and Germany by a roughly 
proportionate number—say somewhere in ex- 
cess of ten. 

That would be an important step towards 
easing tensions in Europe. It also would per- 
mit the Russians to reduce their arma- 
ments expenditures—which they are ap- 
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parently anxious to do. It would permit us to 
save a substantial amount of dollars in gold, 
which we are now draining out of the coun- 
try, in no small part because of the numbers 
of troops with dependents and supporting 
structure which we maintain in Europe. At 
the same time the removal of two or three 
divisions with all of its dependents might 
make it possible to ease up on the financial 
pressure and, hence, to permit the depend- 
ents of those men who would remain in 
Europe to stay with them. 

Finally, if the Europeans felt their secu- 
rity weakened by a withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican forces, they are in a financial position 
now to strengthen their own military forces, 
and could do so. 

In short, an initiative in this situation 
seeking to bring about a concurrent reduc- 
tion of both Russian and U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope would be a rational step towards nor- 
malcy in Europe and peace. It would be a 
step benefiting all the nations involved and 
reflecting the improved stability, financially 
and otherwise of Western Europe. These pos- 
sibilities should be explored diplomatically 
on their own merit as a part of—but a 
distinct part of—the over-all major questions 
of security in all Europe and disarmament. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a statement 
by the Defense Minister of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Helmut Schmidt, was 
published in the April 2 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. Entitled “Bonn and the US. 
Presence,” the statement sets forth most 
articulately the German Defense Minister's 
views on U.S. force levels in Germany. Like 
his predecessors, Mr. Schmidt is apparently 
opposed to any reduction in the level of our 
forces in Germany unless certain conditions, 
including some reduction of Soviet forces in 
Eastern Europe, are met. 

Mr. President, I have spoken on the sub- 
ject of our forces in Europe many times 
on the floor of the Senate in connection 
with resolutions I have proposed calling for a 
substantial reduction of those forces. I will 
not impose on the time of my colleagues to 
recapitulate today the remarks I have made 
previously. I would like, however, to make a 
few brief comments on Mr. Schmidt's state- 
ment, principally to set the record straight 
on this matter that is of such importance to 
the United States. 

I would refer, first of all, to Mr. Schmidt’s 
observation that there seems to be a great 
debate regarding the relationship between 
Europe and the United States every 10 years 
and that another great debate is in the offing 
which will “revolve around the questions of 
America’s future political position in Europe 
and of the number of American troops that 
would have to be kept in Europe to main- 
tain the credibility of the American commit- 
ment to the defense of the old world.” I most 
respectfully beg to differ with the implication 
that the number of American troops that 
should be kept in Europe is a new subject 
of discussion in this country. On the con- 
trary, the question has been debated for 
many years. It was more than 3 years ago 
that I first introduced a resolution, Senate 
Resolution 49, calling for a substantial re- 
duction of U.S. forces permanently stationed 
in Europe. And the debate had begun far 
earlier than that. In an interview published 
in the Saturday Evening Post of October 26, 
1963, President Eisenhower stated: 

“Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announced to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be Initiated as soon as Eu- 
ropean economies were restored, the matter 
was then considered too delicate a political 
question to raise. I believe the time has 
now come when we should start withdrawing 
some of those troops ... One American diyi- 
sion in Europe can ‘show the flag’ as definite- 
ly as can several.” 
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Mr. President, Mr. Schmidt makes a num- 
ber of factual assertions in his statement, 
facts that he says speak for themselves, which 
I think deserve some mention. He states that 
the 12 West German divisions “are, in fact, 12 
divisions.” It is my understanding that three 
of these divisions are short one brigade each 
and that there are certain other deficiencies 
in the West German Army that need to be 
made up, in such areas as reserve training 
and the supply of non-commissioned officers. 
I should add that I have full confidence in 
the West German Government's determina- 
tion to overcome these deficiencies. 

Mr. Schmidt also states that the West 
German defense budget for 1970 represents 
an increase of 6.8 percent over the previous 
year. To set that figure in context, I would 
like to point to a number of other percent- 
ages. According to the latest figures available, 
8.7 percent of the men of military age in the 
United States are in the Armed Forces com- 
pared to 4 percent in Germany. In 1968, the 
last year for which such figures are available, 
defense expenses per capita totaled $396 in 
the United States and $87 in West Germany, 
and I should note that the defense expendi- 
ture per capita in Germany was lower than 
that in Britain or France among the NATO 
countries, Again taking the figures for 1968, 
defense expenditures as a percentage of the 
gross national product were 9.2 percent in 
the United States compared to 3.9 percent in 
West Germany, a percentage lower than that 
of Britain, France, Greece, and Portugal, 
among the members of NATO. These facts, 
too, speak for themselves. 

Mr. Schmidt, concludes his statement with 
a frank admission that further offset agree- 
ments to balance some portion of the foreign 
exchange costs we incur by maintaining the 
present level of our forces in Europe are go- 
ing to be difficult because there is no longer a 
need to place large arms orders in the United 
States, and he notes that budgetary con- 
tributions would have to come out of the 
German defense budget and thus apparently 
are not being contemplated. An editorial in 
the Washington Post, which also appeared in 
the April 2 issue, commented on Mr. 
Schmidt's statement by saying that this part 
of the Defense Minister's article “ought not 
to satisfy an American administration already 
hard pressed by urgent defense and domestic 
needs.” I agree Mr. President, it was not my 
intention to take the floor of the Senate to- 
day. I had intended to remain quiet until 
after the visit of Chancellor Willy Brandt 
next week. I felt it was only the proper thing 
to do. However, in view of the fact that this 
statement was made by the Defense Minister 
of the Republic of West Germany, I felt it 
only fair that a reply should be made. 


BONN AND THE U.S. PRESENCE 
(By Helmut Schmidt) 


It seems to be almost a law of postwar his- 
tory: every 10 years a great debate about the 
relationship between Europe and the United 
States is being conducted across the Atlan- 
tic. 

In the early fifties this transatlantic de- 
bate led to the great European divide. In 
the early sixties the debate—frequently 
reminiscent of a theological dispute—turned 
upon the life-and-death issue of nuclear 
strategy; nuclear sharing and nuclear co- 
determination were the catchwords. 

Now another great debate between Europe 
and America is in the offing. Clearly, it is 
going to revolve around the question of 
America’s future political position in Europe 
and of the number of American troops that 
will have to be kept in Europe to maintain 
the credibility of the American commitment 
to the defense of the Old World. 

The administration has pledged time and 
again that the present level of U.S. forces in 
Evrope will be maintained until mid-1971. 
I have no reason to doubt the validity of this 
pledge. Yet I also realize that the pressure 
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is building up in various quarters to scale 
down the American presence in Europe; and 
I cannot but worry about some aspects of 
the public discussion getting under way in 
the United States. 

First of all, there is frequently funda- 
mental misunderstanding of what the Amer- 
ican commitment is all about. The presence 
of U.S. troops is a significant contribution to 
European defense, But it is much more than 
that; an earnest of the American commit- 
ment, and as such the key element of West- 
ern deterrence. Basically, it is a contribution 
to America’s own security; the front line of 
defense against the rival super-power, the 
fulcrum of the global balance, and the chief 
stake in the competition between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The second feature of the internal US. 
debate that gives cause for concern is the 
misrepresentation of several crucial facts 
by some of the leading protagonists. They 
conjure up the picture of a Europe sitting 
idly on its haunches, satisfied to leave its 
defense to the Americans. This is a false 
picture. 

I hold no brief for my colleagues in Eu- 
rope, but I can set the record straight with 
regard to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
These are the facts: 

Contrary to recent allegations, the 12 West 
German divisions are by no means “only 
the equivalent of eight or nine divisions.” 
They are, in fact, 12 divisions, and fully 
meet the requirements of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. We have NATO's word for this. 

The defense budget for 1970 shows an 
increase of 6.8 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Since the invasion of Czechoslovakia we 
have put an additional 23,000 men into uni- 
form. The total strength of the Bundeswehr 
now stands at 472,000. And we have taken a 
number of remedial measures to make up 
for the reduction of Canadian forces, such 
as putting an extra armored regiment and a 
new airborne brigade into service, and facili- 
tating the return to Germany of the British 
Sixth Brigade. 

West Germany's regular armed forces are 
being restructured to match the concept 
of flexible response. At the same time, a 
large-scale effort has been launched to make 
better use of our reserve potential. 

Costly modernization programs have 
been initiated to increase mobility, fire- 
power and staying power. 

These facts, I think, speak for themselves. 

The most important feature of the debate 
is its detrimental impact on East-West re- 
lations. Curiously, some of the most vocif- 
erous advocates of U.S. withdrawals from 
Europe happen to be men who simultane- 
ously favor a policy of rapprochement to- 
ward the Warsaw Pact countries, as it is at 
present pursued by the Bonn government. 
But dismantling the psychological founda- 
tions of NATO is certainly a wrong way to- 
ward detente. If there is hope at all of lower- 
ing the level of confrontation in Europe, it 
is the hope of reaching an East-West agree- 
ment on mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions. Unilateral withdrawals, however, will 
deprive the Soviet Union of their main in- 
centive for mutuality. Some advocates of U.S. 
troop reductions would sound a lot more 
consistent and convincing if at the same 
time they also advocated Soviet withdrawals 
and, toward that end, pressed for East-West 
negotiations about mutual and balanced 
force reductions parallel to SALT. 

Finally, I am worried by some of the fac- 
ile assumptions about feasible alternatives 
in the event of U.S. troop withdrawals from 
Europe. Let’s take them one by one. 

A combined European effort to make up for 
the disputed drain may be highly desirable 
but I see little chance for it in the short 
run, Who would imagine for a moment that 
any European force could be a substitute 
for the political weight and the deterrent 
value of the Seventh Army? And who would 
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seriously argue that a European armada 
could have the same psychological and po- 
litical effects as the Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean? 

Nor could the gap be filled by a German 
national effort. Lack of money, manpower 
and popular support would preclude such a 
solution—quite apart from the grave politi- 
cal effects it would have in the East as well 
as in the West. 

By the same token, continued German pay- 
ments for continued American presence offer 
no feasible way out. We have reached the end 
of the buildup phase of our armed forces, 
There are no longer any large arms orders 
that we might place in the United States, so 
further offset agreements are going to be dif- 
ficult. Budgetary contributions, on the other 
hand, would have to come out of the Ger- 
man defense budget; we would mend one 
hole by opening up another. We will take a 
serious look at this problem later on if it 
arises, but I doubt strongly that we can come 
up with any solutions, Likewise one will prob- 
ably find it very hard to realize multi- 
lateral burden-sharing projects. 

So what should we be doing? First, I think 
we should beware of raising our voices in a 
new transatlantic debate. Second, we should 
realize that we are faced with the same 
problems: shortage of funds and men, a host 
of pressing domestic needs, and skeptical 
public opinions vis-a-vis the military. 
Thirdly, we should make a studied and con- 
certed effort to counteract the forces that 
tend to pull us in different directions at the 
moment. 

American withdrawals from Europe, of 
course, need not be ruled out forever, And 
they would not necessarily be damaging to 
the alliance, provided a number of “ifs” were 
observed: if there was a joint concept from 
which to proceed; if there was a combined 
effort to remove inconsistencies of our de- 
fense policies and to streamline our defense 
structures; if reduction of troops did not 
imply reduction of commitment. And if, 
finally, a successful effort was made to insti- 
gate a similar thinning-out operation in 
Eastern Europe. On any other basis, a U.S. 
pull-out would be dangerous. 

All this amounts to tall order—and calls 
for a concerted effort. President Nixon’s re- 
port on American foreign policy for the 
seventies constitutes an encouraging first 
step. We welcome the invitation President 
Nixon extended to Europe for “a full and 
candid exchange of views with our allies.” 


EXHIBIT 3 
LET'S BE HONEST WITH OURSELVES 


(Eisenhower interview with Saturday Evening 
Post, Oct. 26, 1963) 

Our country’s responsibility for helping to 
maintain world peace, for meeting and turn- 
ing back the enslaving forces of Commu- 
nism, for aiding the family of free nations 
to build for a more secure future—these 
are not distant and apart from our daily 
life. Rather they are an extension of it. The 
character and strength the United States 
brings to world councils can only reflect the 
inner courage, strength and wisdom we have 
developed as a nation. This is national mo- 
rale, and it is my unshakable conviction that 
morale, even more than sheer power, is the 
deciding factor in the fate of a nation. I 
recall vividly the inspiring example of Great 
Britain in the early years of World War II, 
when that nation seemed on the verge of 
defeat and ruin. Yet despite her bitter losses 
and reverses, her people had the morale— 
and little else—to keep on fighting until the 
tide turned. 

This is the kind of morale that inspired 
Washington at Valley Forge, Lincoln after 
Chancellorsville, our nation after Pearl Har- 
bor. In peace such inner strength enables us 
to be purposeful and firm, without being 
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truculent; and if ever again we should have 
to face the test of war, that kind of morale 
will be absolutely essential to our survival. 

In this nuclear age any prospect of war 
may seem unthinkable, but think about it we 
must, as long as any threat exists. As a prac- 
tical matter, I do not believe that war be- 
tween the United States and Russia is inevi- 
table, as some people insist, because these 
two nations now have too much knowledge of 
and respect for the nuclear strength of each 
other. Each has too much to lose. But if we 
face the facts of life, we know that the threat 
itself cannot be wished out of existence as 
long as the two great powers of the world, 
motivated by mutually antagonistic philos- 
ophies, have vast arsenals of nuclear war- 
heads and the missiles to deliver these weap- 
ons to any point of the globe. We cannot 
abate our efforts to achieve a world of law. 
Yet until that achievement we must con- 
tinue to live indefinitely in an uneasy armed 
truce, constantly alert to see that a potential 
enemy does not gain any decisive advantage 
over us. 

Frankly, without in the least minimizing 
the perils of nuclear war, I am more im- 
mediately concerned over the schemes of a 
militant Communism to achieve world domi- 
nation by other means. These will severe- 
ly test the staying power of self-govern- 
ment—the self-discipline of democratic peo- 
ples. We all know, in a general way, of the 
Communists’ plans to communize and domi- 
nate the people of the earth by whatever 
means promise success in a given situation— 
subversion, infiltration, disruption, terrorism 
coup d'état. The one thing of which we can 
be absolutely sure is that the Communists 
will continue—with a zeal for an unworthy 
purpose that we can scarcely understand— 
to probe for weak spots in democracy, seek- 
ing to break down cooperation between free 
nations, They will not hesitate to use mili- 
tary or quasi-military force, as they have 
in Korea, Cuba, Vietnam and Laos, when- 
ever they see an opportunity to catch us off 
balance. We must have the will to continue 
this tedious and costly struggle. 

In our dealings with the Communists— 
and we must deal with them one way or 
another in this world—I believe we should 
keep reminding ourselves that the basic 
conflict between their system and ours is a 
moral one. Our form of government is based 
on deep-rooted spiritual values which go be- 
yond man himself. These are spelled out in 
the familiar phrases of the Declaration of 
Independence: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights. .. ." The gener- 
ating force of our democratic government 
is a belief in these God-given rights and in 
man’s inner obligation to deal fairly and 
honestly with his fellows. 

The Comunists see our moral precepts 
as a direct threat to their ideology, which 
starts by denying these priceless principles. 
They deny that the individual has either a 
soul or unalienable rights, viewing him as 
little more than an educated animal, sub- 
servient to an all-powerful state. Their 
atheistic, materialistic doctrine therefore 
justifies ruthless domination over others, in- 
cluding summary executions of innocent 
people—practices that to us are morally and 
legally abominable. 

On the evidence it seems clear that the 
Communist leaders realize that our free sys- 
tem is far more appealing to most human 
beings than anything they have to offer. If 
they did not so believe, why do they prevent 
free elections in their satellite nations? They 
fear, and rightly so, that Communism never 
can exist permanently side by side with pros- 
perous, self-governing nations. To save the 
system to which they are dedicated, they 
zealously believe they must destroy compet- 
ing forms of government by any means, They 
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are deterred only by risks that appear to 
them to be unacceptable. 

From a practical day-to-day standpoint, 
this means that we must judge all negotia- 
tions with Communist nations with our eyes 
wide open to their long-range goal. For ex- 
ample, we dare not interpret the new treaty 
for suspension of nuclear tests in terms of a 
“breakthrough” toward peace in the Cold 
War. We would be abandoning our common 
sense if we considered it as evidence that 
the organic nature of Russian Communism 
hand changed, At the same time, we should 
do everything within reason, and consistent 
with our own security, to lessen the areas of 
tension and reduce humanity's nuclear risks. 

If the Russians observe the agreement, the 
world will, of course, gain a greater margin of 
safety from radioactive-fallout. We all could 
breathe a bit easier, literally and figuratively, 
but we should know by now that Soviet 
Russia cares little for the pledged word, or 
for the opinion of mankind. I remember only 
too well when, in 1958, I authorized a mora- 
torium on nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
for a fixed period. The Soviets, far from feel- 
ing any obligation to relieve the fears of 
humanity, rapidly prepared a vast series of 
explosions which greatly increased the radio- 
activity in the atmosphere. Although we had 
then been well ahead of the Russians in 
nuclear techniques, these tests indicated that 
in certain sectors the situation may have 
changed. We know that they have exploded 
more-powerful nuclear bombs than we then 
had in our arsenal—one of them being of at 
least 58-megaton force. 

Many of our scientists believe that such 
massive bombs represent mainly a propa- 
ganda gain, a means of spreading fear among 
unthinking people, and not a military ad- 
vance. They point out that, first, both sides 
have more than enough nuclear power to 
destroy each other and, second, that several 
well-placed 10-megaton bombs would do 
more actual damage than one 100-megaton 
weapon, In any case, our past experience 
with Soviet Russia clearly demonstrates that 
we must go on guard against any cheating 
on the treaty. 

Despite these doubts, I expressed my belief 
that the treaty must be tried. Most nations 
are desperately anxious to see a halt to radio- 
active pollution of the air they breathe; and 
more than 90, I was told had signed the 
treaty even before the U.S. Senate had an 
opportunity to act on it. All these peoples 
have fervent hopes that this limited agree- 
ment may lead to other steps for lessening 
of tensions—and ultimately to genuine dis- 
armament. We should pray that those hopes 
are realized in full—but at the same time 
we cannot afford to let unsubstantiated 
optimism blind us to the fact that the treaty 
itself is scarcely more than an experiment. 

We should keep in mind, too, that the 
sudden decision of Soviet Russia to sign this 
partial test ban did not spring from any 
newfound spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion, While Russian motives are always hid- 
den, we can speculate that the men in the 
Kremlin may have wanted to ease tensions 
and perhaps set the stage for possible aid on 
Russia’s western flank while engaged in an 
apparently bitter ideological dispute with 
Red China. We have no way of knowing 
whether or not this schism between the two 
Communist powers is genuine or is a massive 
hoax designed to weaken the unity of the 
free world, If it is genuine, we may find 
practicable means of deepening and widen- 
ing that breach, thus seriously diminishing 
the total thrust of Communism. But again 
we must remember that the two Communist 
powers are not quarreling about their goal 
of world domination, but merely about the 
methods by which they seek to achieve it. 

In any case, the security of the free na- 
tions must depend on their continued close 
cooperation to meet the challenges of totali- 
tarlanism, whatever form these may take. 
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We should put our lesser quarrels into this 
perspective, work out friendly settlements, 
and get on with the overriding job of making 
democracy work. Just as among members of 
a family, there will always be differences of 
opinion, but we should be able to thresh 
these out without breaking up the furniture. 

In the newspapers these days I read much 
about the supposed shortcomings of many of 
the nations with whom we are associated 
in mutual-security efforts. It is true that few 
countries could say in all candor that they 
are fully meeting all of their own responsi- 
bilities. Many obviously are not carrying 
their fair share of the military and eco- 
nomic load. Others are not facing up to these 
reforms which are essential to their own 
sound development. Some are seeking a tem- 
porary advantage, at grave risk to their long- 
range future, by playing both sides against 
the middle in the Cold War. 

However, before pointing fingers in other 
directions, I strongly feel that the United 
States must look to certain of its own glaring 
deficiencies—especially its lack of a sound 
federal financial policy. Others might place 
different probems, such as lack of a con- 
sistent long-range policy in foreign aid, in 
higher priority; but I put our fiscal situa- 
tion as No. 1 because, unless we act on a 
sound track financially, we may undermine 
our whole structure. 

I have written before in these pages on 
the dangers of overspending and govern- 
ment-inspired inflation, but I want to reem- 
phasize that this is not an isolated domestic 
problem. It projects an image of weakness, 
not strength, to the world. It threatens the 
world’s confidence in the integrity of our 
money. There is much concern because our 
international-payments deficit now is run- 
ning at the rate of $5.2 billion a year, and the 
Administration has proposed various regula- 
tions and taxes to discourage the investment 
of American capital abroad. However, such 
temporary and restrictive expedients merely 


deal more with symptoms than with the 
basic disease itself. We know that the sound, 
long-range answer is to get our federal 
Spending under control and work toward 
balanced budgets and dollars of assured 
buying power, as well as to minimize un- 


necessary and undesirable expenditures 
abroad. This is not an easy solution, but it 
is the only way to give ourselves and the 
world solid proof that we have the self-dis- 
cipline to protect the integrity of our mone- 
tary system. 

As one part of such a program I believe, 
the United States has the right and the duty 
of insisting that her NATO partners as- 
sume more of the burden of defending West- 
ern Europe, When I went back to Europe in 
1951 to command the forces of NATO, the 
United States agreed to supply the equiva- 
lent of six infantry divisions which were to be 
regarded as an emergency reinforcement of 
Europe while our hard-hit allies were re- 
building their economies and capabilities 
for supporting defense. Now, 12 years later, 
those forces, somewhat reinforced are still 
there. 

Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announced to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be initiated as soon as Euro- 
pean economies were restored, the matter was 
then considered too delicate a political ques- 
tion to raise. I believe the time has now 
come when we should start withdrawing 
some of those troops. I know that such a 
move would have many repercussions, 

Although we have invested billions of dol- 
lars in air and naval bases and have built up 
a supply system all over Europe, to say 
nothing of the billions we have spent in 
developing the deterrent power for the entire 
Free World, all this does not seem to have 
the same effect of “showing the flag” as far 
as Europeans are concerned, as the presence 
there of U.S. ground troops. But the fact is 
that we have carried and would continue to 
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carry our fair share of the NATO responsi- 
bility. [One American division in Europe can 
“show the flag” as definitely as can several.] 

It would be helpful, at this time, to put 
all of our troops abroad on a “hardship 
basis”"—that is, send them on shortened 
tours of foreign duty and without their 
families, as we do in Korea. Unless we take 
definite action, the maintaining of perma- 
nent troop establishments abroad will con- 
tinue to overburden our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and, most important, will 
discourage the development of the necessary 
military strength Western European coun- 
tries should provide for themselves. 

The time has come, also, when we must 
take into account the effect of the population 
explosion on our mutual-assistance system. 
I don’t propose to go into the much dis- 
cussed causes and effects of this phenome- 
non; Isimply want to stress the responsibility 
we have for finding some realistic means of 
containing this human explosion. Unless we 
do, it may smother the economic progress of 
many nations which, with our technical and 
economic assistance, are striving to build a 
decent standard of living. The world popula- 
tion, now above the three billion mark, will 
have reached 3.5 billion by 1970 and will 
have doubled to six billion by the year 2000. 
A large proportion of this increase is occur- 
ring in countries which are having difficulty 
in feeding and clothing their present popula- 
tions and desperately need a little elbow room 
while they improve their resources. 

Countries such as these need, more than 
anything else, some means of holding their 
population growth in check for some period, 
say 10 years or more, to provide a building 
spell during which they could construct 
sound technical foundations for a steady, 
balanced progress. Otherwise, I just don’t 
see how we can effectively help them for the 
long pull. There is no real progress or secu- 
rity to a nation which, with outside help, 
raises its productive capacity by two per- 
cent a year while the population rises three 
percent. 

Population control is a highly sensitive 
problem, of course. When I was President I 
opposed the use of federal funds to provide 
birth-control information to countries we 
were aiding because I felt this would violate 
the deepest religious convictions of large 
groups of taxpayers. As I now look back, it 
may be that I was carrying that conviction 
too far. I still believe that as a national policy 
we should not make birth-control programs 
a condition to our foreign aid, but we should 
tell receiving nations how population growth 
threatens them and what can be done about 
it. Also, it seems quite possible that scientific 
research, if mobilized for the purpose, could 
develop new biological knowledge which 
would enable nations to hold their human 
fertility to nonexplosive levels without vio- 
lating any moral or religious precepts. 

Of all the questions which worry the world, 
the one I wish I could answer positively is, 
“Can we ever have real peace?” The para- 
mount goal of our times should be an era 
in which peoples and nations, free of the 
fear of war, could drop the sterile burden 
of vast armaments and devote their God- 
given resources and energies to building 
a better civilization. 

Yet we know there is no golden road to 
peace. Peace is not, for example, a matter 
of a few world leaders getting together to 
parcel the nations of the globe into various 
spheres of power. It is not to be gained by 
imposing the will of the United States on 
other nations, any more than we can gain 
it by appeasing those who would dominate 
us. We want no Pax Romana or a modern 
substitute therefor. 

Peace is a blessing and, like most blessings, 
it must be earned. As a nation, we can best 
work toward it by determined effort in ad- 
vancing and supporting sound cooperation 
within the family of nations for mutual 
security and economic progress. We should 
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work toward the liberation of the United 
Nations from subservience to pressures of 
arrogant dictators and excessive national- 
ism. We should assist in building it into 
a genuinely world-representative organiza- 
tion where nations can and will settle their 
disputes objectively and without resort to 
arms. 

And above all, I repeat, we must face with 
hon the test our democracy continually 
puts to its citizens: to build within ourselves 
and our children an abiding sense of those 
moral principles which must continue to be 
our inspiration. Only our individual faith in 
freedom can keep us free. 


EXHIBIT 4 


THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE: ANOTHER 
GREAT DEBATE? 
(Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1970) 

We are publishing on this page today an 
article by Mr. Helmut Schmidt, the Defense 
Minister of West Germany, who is coming 
to town to talk to our Defense Secretary, 
Melvin Laird, in preparation for next week’s 
visit to Washington of West German Chan- 
celor Willy Brandt. We print it not because 
we necessarily agree with it but because we 
take it to be the opening position of the 
Federal Republic in what promises to be the 
joining of a critical issue over our future 
military role in Europe. Mr. Schmidt predicts 
“another great debate between Europe and 
America” and apparently does not relish the 
idea. “We should beware of raising our voices 
in a new transatlantic debate,” he warns and 
right there we specifically disagree. A debate 
of some sort is inevitable and it probably 
wouldn't hurt if it got a little rowdy because 
the issue raised by Mr. Schmidt is not one 
that can easily be brushed aside. What it 
comes down to is the question of our mili- 
tary presence in Europe in the future—how 
big a force we will maintain, how much our 
allies will do on their own behalf, and spe- 
cifically what the West German contribution 
will be, for the Germans are clearly the key 
to Europe’s defense. 

A good part of what Mr. Schmidt has to 
say seems inarguable to us. The allies should 
work this out In concert; a precipitate, uni- 
lateral U.S. withdrawal could be calamitous; 
any one-sided drawing down of force levels 
on the Western side might well be mis-read 
by the Russians; and there is much to be 
said for this argument that it might also 
throw away an opportunity to negotiate re- 
ciprocal thinning out of troops on both sides 
of the line as part of a broader European 
security arrangement. 

Thus we would agree with him that noth- 
ing abrupt be done by us to upset the status 
quo. The Nixon administration has wisely 
agreed to this, at least until the middle of 
1971, and General Westmoreland, the Army 
Chief of Staff, reaffirmed this just yesterday 
in a speech in which he advocated no change 
in our 310,000-man European force for at 
least two years. 

So far, so good, except that it doesn’t end 
there, if you take seriously, as we do, the 
sentiment of the Senate, where a majority 
seems to favor a resolution framed by Sen- 
ator Mansfield which would in fact call for 
heavy cuts in our force levels in Europe 
right away. If some heed is not taken of 
this sentiment, it will probably harden into 
a determination, not just to express the sense 
of the Senate in a resolution, but into some- 
thing more forceful, such as an amendment 
to the defense appropriation denying the 
necessary funds. 

Mr. Schmidt offers no realistic way out of 
this confrontation. The Germans cannot pro- 
vide more troops, he argues, not only because 
of domestic political reasons, but because 
neither their friends nor their enemies want 
a bigger West German army. But he goes a 
lot further than that in saying that the 
West Germans cannot even continue to offset 
the balance of payments losses we suffer 
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from keeping troops in Europe—let alone ease 
our burden by paying some share of the 
budgetary cost of our troop presence. This 
is not going to be enough for Senator Mans- 
field and those who have signed onto his 
resolution. And it ought not to satisfy an 
American administration already hard 
pressed by urgent defense and domestic 
needs. Something will have to give, and it 's 
not too much to say that some evidence of 
West Germany give may have to emerge from 
the Chancellor’s talks with President Nixon if 
the transatlantic debate which Mr. Schmidt 
fears so much is not to turn into a donny- 
brook. 

THE CASE FOR THE “EUROPEANIZATION” OF 

NATO 


(Guest column for Andrew Tully by Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD, Aug. 7, 1970) 


On October 26, 1963, the late President 
Eisenhower said in an interview in the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

“Though for eight years in the White 
House I believed and announced to my 
associates that a reduction of American 
strength in Europe should be initiated as 
soon as European economies were restored, 
the matter was then considered too delicate 
& political question to raise. I believe the 
time has now come when we should start 
withdrawing some of those troops .. . One 
American division in Europe can ‘show the 
flag’ as definitely as can several.” 

It is now almost seven years since that 
statement was made over 25 years since 
World War II ended in Europe and over 21 
years since the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed. Yet we still have 300,000 U.S. mili- 
tary men in Western Europe, two-thirds of 
them in West Germany alone, and our forces 
in Western Europe are accompanied by some 
200,000 dependents and 8,000 U.S. nationals 
employed by the Defense Department as 
civilians in related jobs. There are, thus, 
over 510,000 Americans in Western Europe 
either in our military forces or associated 
with those forces, a larger American presence 
than in Vietnam today. 

The cost of that overseas garrison is 
enormous, The current estimate is that the 
budgetary cost of our NATO commitment, 
the cost to the U.S. taxpayer, is $14 billion 
a year while the balance of payments drain 
resulting from our military deployment in 
Europe is currently about $1.5 billion a year 
or almost a third of our total balance of 
payments deficit on a liquidity basis. Part of 
this foreign exchange drain goes for the 
salaries of local nationals employed by our 
military in Europe, part for the costs of 
buildings used by our forces, part for trans- 
portation, power and other services, part for 
runways, roads and other “infrastructure” 
items and part for property, business, im- 
port, excise and other taxes paid to foreign 
governments. 

Unlike the situation 20 years ago, the 
economies of the European countries are, 
of course, no longer ravaged by the effects 
of war, as anyone visiting Europe can easily 
see, Yet we continue to devote a larger share 
of our resources, our men and money to 
defense than our European allies, in part 
because we have continued to keep over half 
a million Americans in Europe at govern- 
ment expense for two decades. We maintain 
a higher rate of defense expenses per capita 
and a higher percentage of our gross national 
product in defense expenditures than any 
other NATO country, and we have a higher 
percentage of men of military age in the 
armed forces than every other NATO coun- 
try except Portugal. 

One of my colleagues in the Senate re- 
cently suggested that now that we have 
adopted a policy of “Vietnamization,” de- 
signed to turn’a progressively larger share 
of the defense of Vietnam over to the Viet- 
namese, we should put into effect a policy 
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of “Europeanization” in NATO. With this 
aim in mind, I have submitted Senate Re- 
solution 292 calling for “a substantial reduc- 
tion of U.S. forces permanently stationed in 
Europe.” A majority of the members of the 
Senate have expressed their support for this 
resolution. 

It should be emphasized that this resolu- 
tion does not urge that all U.S. troops be 
brought home or that we should reduce our 
forces precipitately. Nor does the resolution 
imply that we will not continue to honor 
our solemn obligations to our NATO allies. 
On the contrary, it states that such a reduc- 
tion could be made “without adversely af- 
fecting either our resolve or ability to meet 
our commitment under the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” 

But the NATO countries also have a com- 
mitment under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
as well as an obligation to themselves for 
their own defense. Without continuing to 
rely on 200 million Americans to the ex- 
tent that they have to date, the 280 mil- 
lion people of the European countries in 
NATO, with their tremendous industrial re- 
sources and long military experience, should 
be able to organize an effective coalition 
to defend themselves against 235 million 
Russians who are, after all, contending at 
the same time with some 850 million Chinese. 

The policy of the present Administration, 
enunciated in the Guam Doctrine, is to 
help other Asian nations to help defend 
themselves. It is time to apply that doctrine 
to Europe. The status quo has been safe 
and comfortable for our European allies but 
it has diminished their interest in their 
own defense, distorted the relationship be- 
tween Europe and the United States and 
diverted our resources from the urgent 
problems we face at home. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate those kind 
remarks, but I think, in all candor, I should 
state that the period of postponement, the 
period of flexibility, to allow the administra- 
tion to arrive at some sort of agreement by 
means of which the Western European mem- 
bers of NATO would share more of the burden 
has about come to an end. On the basis of 
statements by the Secretary of Defense on 
yesterday, it appears that the June 30 dead- 
line, which had been the administration’s ter- 
mination point, as I understood, up to this 
time, has now been obviated. If the press re- 
ports relative to the Defense Secretary’s state- 
ment are correct, I think notice should be 
served that this matter will be renewed, if not 
in this session—I would not forgo that pos- 
sibility—certainly in the next session, because 
I think—and the Senator and I have dis- 
cussed this subject many times, although we 
are in disagreement on some points—that 
525,000 U.S. military personnel and depend- 
ents, more than a quarter of a century after 
the end of the Second World War, are too 
much of a burden to bear. 

According to the figures of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY), 
which have not been disproved to my knowl- 
edge, it takes $14 billion out of the defense 
budget to maintain the personnel and in- 
stallations we have in Western Europe. It 
would appear to me, not only as a matter 
of economics, but, more important, as a mat- 
ter of principle, that it is time that the 
countries of Western Europe, all of which 
have been rehabilitated, some of which have 
been reconstructed, and all of which are in 
better shape financially than we are, with- 
out our internal problems, should undertake 
a greater share in support of their own de- 
fense. 

As the Senator knows, I have never ad- 
vocated an abrupt withdrawal or draw- 
down. I advocate such a withdrawal being 
on. a graduated basis, so that our allies will 
not be caught “off base.” I think the time is 
long overdue. I do not subscribe to the al- 
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legations of some of our own authorities 
that the situation in Western Europe at the 
present time is “razor thin” as far as the 
defenses of the West are concerned. Cer- 
tainly that does not apply to our own people 
in Europe. 

I think it is about time that a change of 
scene occurred, and I think it can be done 
with our strict adherence to NATO and all 
it means. I believe in NATO devoutly, but I 
do not believe in the continuation there of 
525,000 of our military and dependents, cost- 
ing $14 billion out of the defense budget, 
causing a partial drain on our gold reserves 
and balance of payments, to continue ad in- 
finitum into the indefinite future. 

Mr. Javits. I am very grateful to the Sen- 
ator for speaking with his customary can- 
dor. He and I disagree only on some points. 
I think my own speech makes that clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. Javrrs. I must say his attitude is abso- 
lutely an essential ingredient if this matter 
is to be resolved even in accordance with 
my idea and that of others who think like 
me. I would hope the Senator would wish 
to throw into the balance Secretary Laird's 
assertion, which, generally speaking, would 
seem to indicate a posture much like that 
which we have had up to now until the end 
of the fiscal year 1971-72. This would, as the 
Senator knows, represent 1 year's extension 
of what we had understood to be the situa- 
tion at present. I would hope the Senator 
would also wish to throw into the balance 
the result of the Defense Minister’s meeting 
and the NATO Council, which will open 
Thursday. I think this is a critical factor. 

I think the whole world will have profited, 
whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
resolution of the distinguished majority 
leader, from the fact that he saw this situ- 
tion “coming up the pike” early, and had the 
feeling that it had to be resolved in the in- 
terest of our country. That is what I meant 
before when I referred to the attitude of the 
representatives of Western Europe. 

Mr. MansFIELp. May I say I appreciate the 
point which the distinguished Senator has 
reemphasized, because I noted it in the 
course of his speech to the Senate today. 

Mr. Javits. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I want to make one point 
about the $14 billion. I think the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) has served us well 
in his marshaling and analysis of these facts. 
I think, however, we must not assume that 
the $14 billion represents an expense which 
we can save altogether or even in significant 
part even if we pulled entirely out of 
Europe. I know the Senator understands 
that. The balance-of-payments drain is 
another matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely; the Senator is 
correct. I did not mean to imply that inter- 
pretation. All I intended to do was state a 
fact which, to my knowledge, has not been 
denied by anyone in authority, and which 
has been repeatedly stated on the floor of the 
Senate over the past several years. 

Mr. Javits. Yes; it is a fact that it is an 
order of magnitude. If we had forces here in 
being, ready to be transported, we would 
have to ascertain what that means in terms 
of money. Perhaps it would not mean $14 
billion. But the present U.S.-NATO posture 
does represent that magnitude of resource 
commitment, including manpower commit- 
ment. That we must deal more effectively 
with it than we have is something that will 
be accepted on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But I do believe that vital national interests 
of the United States are involved in what 
is at stake in terms of the future of Western 
Europe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the Senator, 
and may I say it would be my hope that we 
would recognize the fact that while by no 
means would all of the $14 billion be saved, 
because we would have to spend a good part 
of it elsewhere in this country, it is an ironic 
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situation when, a quarter of a century after 
the second World War, we still have such 
a tremendous establishment in Western 
Europe. 

May I say, further, that the present ad- 
ministration should be given its due share 
of credit, because there has been a draw- 
down—not as much as some of us would 
like to see, but, in effect, there has been 
a steady reduction of U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope, which I think has been overlooked in 
the general picture, but which is an es- 
tablished fact nevertheless. 

Mr. Javrrs. I would say, to make clear 
what I was trying to report—and it is a 
report on what I have evaluated and ob- 
served of what has gone on there—is that 
the justification for maintaining any es- 
tablishment there is the avoidance of World 
War III. That question must constantly be 
tested in that crucible. That is what I was 
trying to analyze in my speech. I see grave 
dangers in a Europe which turns inward 
both economically and politically, instead 
of recognizing its problems, which are just 
as worldwide as ours, and that unless it 
shares those problems, we are not avoiding 
the problem; on the contrary, we are blun- 
dering right into it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will yield, 
may I say that Europe is also turning out- 
ward as far as its economic situation is con- 
cerned. The countries of Western Europe 
are seeking trade pacts with the countries 
of Central Europe, the so-called socialist 
countries, with the Soviet Union, and even 
with China. The Senator may recall that 2 
or 3 years ago there was a consortium of sorts 
composed of Western European nations, in- 
cluding West Germany, Belgium, and one or 
two others, under which an agreement was 
entered into to build a $150 million steel 
rolling mill in China. These outward-looking 
economic facets have been open from time 
to time. So there is that factor to consider. 

The odd thing is that whenever anyone 
talks seriously about a U.S. troop reduction, 
all of a sudden a crisis emerges which was 
not apparent the day before, and the situ- 
ation assumes kaleidoscopic proportions. So 
I think it is about time that both of us 
faced up to reality, and did what we could in 
accord with our resources, because it is too 
much of a burden. I have stressed the eco- 
nomic factor as far as this Nation is con- 
cerned. The distinguished Senator from New 
York has defined that in its true terms, 
but I say again it is a matter of principle 
primarily, not a matter of withdrawing from 
NATO. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Javits. I ask unanimous consent for 
5 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Case. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Javits. If the Senator from New Jersey 
will permit me, I should like to continue 
the colloquy with the Senator from Mon- 
tana to make one further point. We meant 
exactly the same thing, when I said they 
are turning inward and he said they are 
turning outward, for this reason: They are 
turning physically outward to China and 
to Southeastern Europe. They now even have 
bilateral and multilateral arrangements with 
countries in Africa. But they are turning in- 
ward in the sense that these are exclusivist 
arrangements, not on the basis on which 
the whole postwar rehabilitation of the 
world has been built, to wit, the most fa- 
vored nation basis. I see this as a very regres- 
sive approach by Europe, which has gotten 
it in terrible trouble before and may again. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may I say 
it is my belief that the NATO countries are 
becoming, in fact, more isolationist—a 
charge which has been leveled at those of 
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us who advocate, not a total withdrawal, 
but a drawdown in our installations, and 
bases all over the world, and a recognition 
of the fact that we have only so much in 
the way of manpower and resources, that we 
cannot police the world, that the American 
people do not desire it, and I do not think 
any administration would like it. 

But it appears to me that we are all too 
often tied to policies of the past, that were 
good a decade, two decades, or 25 years ago. 
The world has changed, and we have to 
change with it. And may I say in conclusion 
that it would be my intention not only to 
try to do something through a sense of the 
Senate resolution, but I think the time has 
arrived to go beyond that, and to introduce 
an appropriate type of legislation to an au- 
thorization bill or an appropriation bill at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. Javirs. I thank my colleague very 
much, This is notice which the world should 
have, and I am glad that I have been the in- 
strument, though unwittingly, to bring it 
to the fore. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The catalyst. 

Mr. Javrrs. I thank the Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. Case. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New York has produced, on this occasion 
as on many other occasions, a most useful 
speech. 

If I may for just a moment digress to a 
personal observation, I have to say, as a mem- 
ber of this year’s North Atlantic Assembly 
and of its Political Committee, of which the 
Senator from New York was chairman, that I 
was enormously proud of the job that he 
did as head of that committee, not only in 
formal ways but in substantive ways. I can- 
not imagine anyone who could have created, 
from the somewhat negative material at 
hand, a more useful end product. His two 
resolutions demonstrated his well-known 
ability to make bricks without straw. 

The Senator’s two resolutions are useful 
and important, and his introduction of them 
required a keen knowledge of important as- 
pects of our alliance and our relations with 
the countries of Western Europe which some 
would prefer to forget. 

In regard to the position of the Senator 
from Montana, the majority leader, I think 
the Senator from New York has rightly noted 
its importance, particularly at this time. I 
do not think anyone ought to have illu- 
sions about the extent to which America is 
going to act on the matter of troops in 
Europe. The position of the Senator from 
Montana represents the outer limit of what 
the broad range of American opinion will 
support in the way of carrying peoples who 
are not willing to do their fair share. 

It will be very unfortunate if the message 
from the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Montana does not get through 
to the NATO ministers at their meeting this 
week, since there is a clear limit beyond 
which the United States cannot or will not 
go in supporting people who will not sup- 
port themselves. In a sense, the same prin- 
ciple is involved here as in South Vietnam. 
I am most pleased that the Senator in his 
speech has cut through the usual wall of 
rhetoric and has avoided the kinds of pious 
statements that they done so much to 
cloud thinking on this matter. He deserves 
enormous credit for yet another example 
of what a man of his ability can do in 
dealing with difficult situations. I again wish 
to say I am proud to have been associated 
with the Senator from New York during his 
outstanding service. 

Mr. Javrrs. I thank my colleague. One of 
the joys of serving here is that we take 
turns in being in what the Senator calls a 
subordinate capacity. I have sat at the Sen- 
ator’s feet in connection with congressional 
ethics, and foreign policy matters for years. 
I think it is one of the most creative as- 
pects of our working life, which is dedicated 
to the public interest as we see it, that we 
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learn how to be, at one and the same time, 
acolytes and evangelists. 

I thank the Senator very much for his 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I only wish to commend the Senator 
from Montana for the persistence which 
he has shown on this subject, going 
through, as he has said, some 10 years. 

I particularly commend him on the 
timing of this particular move. 

There has come to my attention these 
various aspects of the situation, espe- 
cially that commented upon by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury this morning at 
a hearing before the Finance Committee 
which I attended. 

It is perfectly clear from the Secre- 
tary’s statement that we are in a most 
serious economic situation, running an 
ever-increasing deficit on our balance of 
payments and, as a matter of fact, upon 
our domestic deficit. 

There is one other sentence I want 
to read to illustrate and emphasize this 
matter, The Secretary said this morning: 

The simple fact is that in many areas, 
others are outproducing us, out-thinking us, 
outworking us, and out-trading us, 


I would emphasize that I particularly 
agree with his saying that they are out- 
thinking us. They are running rings 
around us. 

If we do not do something along the 
line the Senator from Montana is rec- 
ommending, I can see no great hope of 
our ever getting our economy back in 
line. 

I commend the Senator from Montana. 

AMENDMENT NO. 96 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the Mansfield 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, beginning at line 6, strike all 
of paragraph (b) and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(b) To this end the United States shall 
enter into negotiations at the earliest pos- 
sible time to seek a mutual and balanced 
reduction of forces and armaments of the 
United States and Soviet Union, and other 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization and Warsaw Pact, in Europe. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I fully 
support the concept advocated by the 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MANSFIELD) to reduce our troop 
levels in Europe. Such a reduction is 
long overdue. I have supported the posi- 
tion of the majority leader on this issue 
for quite some time. 

However, it would seem to me the most 
effective approach is to enter negotia- 
tions to seek a mutual reduction of NATO 
and Warsaw Pact forces in Europe. Suc- 
cessful negotiations could very well pro- 
vide the foundation for a mutual deesca- 
lation of the arms race between the two 
great powers. This certainly would be in 
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the interest of both the Soviet Union and 
the United States, as well as the cause 
of world peace itself. 

Since the majority leader’s amendment 
was laid before the Senate, Soviet party 
leader Leonid Brezhnev has proposed 
negotiations on mutual reduction of 
troops and armaments in Europe. That 
offer having been made, it is in the 
United States’ interest to promptly enter 
into such negotiations. 

I, therefore, introduce an amendment 
to Amendment No. 86 of the majority 
leader. It deletes the language calling 
for a unilateral troop reduction and 
states instead that the United States 
shall enter into negotiations at the earl- 
iest possible time to seek a mutual and 
balanced reduction of NATO and War- 
saw Pact forces and armaments in Eur- 
ope. The amendment leaves the form of 
such negotiations open. It does not pre- 
clude Senate action regarding the level 
of U.S. forces in Europe at some future 
time should the negotiations fail. 

Mr. President, I hasten to add at this 
moment that if the administration does 
not negotiate in respect to Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s suggestion, I would be prepared at 
an early date to support the Mansfield 
amendment, and I would be prepared at 
a later date, if the negotiations fail of 
fruition, to support the Mansfield amend- 
ment at that time. 

The United States has in the past en- 
dorsed the idea of negotiations for mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions in 
Europe. Now that the Soviet Union has 
expressed willingness to enter talks, it 
would seem wiser to proceed by the ne- 
gotiating route than by unilateral ac- 
tion at this moment. 

This is especially true if we adopt the 
view of a number of the most responsible 
military analysts that the conventional 
forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
are roughly in a state of parity. In such 
a case, it is clearly in our interest that 
the pact’s forces be reduced as we re- 
duce ours if they can be persuaded 
through negotiations to do so. 

Hopefully, East-West negotiations will 
deal not only with conventional forces 
in Europe but with tactical nuclear ar- 
senals as well. We have 7,000 tactical 
nuclear weapons in Europe. The Soviet 
Union has its own tactical nuclear ar- 
senal. Obviously, in the interest of peace 
and the preservation of Europe, it is just 
as important to limit these weapons as 
it is to limit ground troops—perhaps 
even more so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder why the Senator feels that he 
should make a proposal, believing that 
the negotiations would lead anywhere. 
We have been negotiating with the Rus- 
sians for at least 144 years, or nearly so, 
on the SALT talks, which is a very similar 
matter in their ultimate objective. The 
administration rejected the Brooke 
amendment and paid no attention to it. 

Now, rumors have been spread by vari- 
ous Members of the Senate that the Rus- 
sians will go along. But instead of mak- 
ing progress toward deescalation, it is 
only heating up the matter and it is get- 
ting worse than ever. 
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What leads the Senator to believe that 
his amendment would in any way influ- 
ence an administration that does not 
choose to do so, to negotiate. There is 
nothing mandatory about the Senator’s 
proposal. It is merely an expression of 
hope. What effect can that have on an 
administration that does not wish to 
negotiate? 

The administration could have started 
negotiations for return of our troops a 
year or 2 years ago. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, first let 
me say that the fact that the adminis- 
tration has now said they would like to 
negotiate with Mr. Brezhnev is as a 
consequence of the pressure that has 
been put upon them by the Mansfield 
amendment. There would not appear to 
be any question about that. However, it 
does seem to me that since there are 
only two superpowers—Russia and the 
United States—and that since on many 
occasions it would appear that there 
might be an opportunity for the two 
nations to negotiate some deescalation 
of the arms race, I think we ought to 
seek negotiations whenever there might 
be some possibility of success. 

There are only two powers on the face 
of the earth that can bring an end to 
the arms race and can, by agreement, 
effectively assure that there will not be a 
world war. I think it is true we have not 
shown any great desire to stop the arms 
race any more than the Russians have. 
We have escalated the arms race our- 
selves constantly and increasingly for 
the past 10 years; and when we had an 
opportunity not to test the MIRV’s and 
to say, “Let us negotiate,” we rushed 
the testing of the MIRV because we 
thought we could secure some advan- 
tage. Now there can be no stopping the 
testing of the MIRV’s, and the Russians 
are going to test them, too. Thus when 
both nations have deployed their MIRV’s 
each of us will be worse off than we 
were before. 

Then, they deploy some ABIZ’s around 
Russia and we decide we have to have 
some ABM’s; they decide they have to 
have more offensive missiles and we de- 
cide we have to have more offensive mis- 
siles, so that each of us will have enough 
offensive missiles to neutralize the 
ABM’s that we should not have deployed 
in the first piace. 

The fact is that both countries have 
been equally guilty of escalating the 
arms race. However, here is a case in 
which the Mansfield amendment puts 
pressure on the administration to 
negotiate. Now that both Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Brezhnev say they want to negotiate 
on the troop issue we should put the 
matter to a test. There is everything to 
be gained and nothing to be lost since 
we can return to the Mansfield proposal 
if negotiations fail. 

I think it would be in the interest of 
Russia, the United States, and Europe if 
there were mutual withdrawals of forces. 
If it appears they or we are not sincere 
and nothing is being accomplished, I am 
prepared, at some specific date in the 
future, to support the Mansfield amend- 
ment. I have supported that concept for 
a long time already. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not make my- 
self clear. Does the Senator think any 
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progress has been made in negotiations 
in Vienna and Helsinki? 

Mr. NELSON, Not much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has there been any? 
There have been no results. 

Mr. NELSON. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But they are nego- 
tiating. All the Senator is saying is, “Go 
negotiate,” but the Senator is not putting 
any pressure on people seriously to nego- 
tiate to an agreement. 

The Mansfield amendment deals spe- 
cifically with troops and says, “Bring 
home the troops and we do not need any 
agreements to bring them home.” 

Mr. NELSON. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
from Montana is giving us a good pro- 
posal. There is no value in negotiations, 
per se. Negotiations have to be entered 
into with a desire to achieve something. 

Mr. NELSON. But let me say that Mr. 
Brezhnev said he would like to negotiate 
about the mutual withdrawal of troops 
in Europe. The President has now said 
he would like to negotiate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We said we would 
like to stop the arms race. The negotia- 
tions go on and we proceed to build more 
MIRV’s. There are articles about the de- 
ployment of hydrogen MIRV’s in today’s 
newspapers. 

I submit that we have an opportunity 
to move this matter off of dead center, 
where it has been for 10 years; and to 
back up now and say, “Let us negotiate,” 
unless people want to achieve a result, 
is meaningless. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it the Senator’s view 
that the administration does not want to 
achieve a result? Has the Soviet Union 
said, “We are prepared to withdraw T- 
number of troops from Czechoslovakia”? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will not stop 
there. They probably will couple with it 
getting out of Egypt or something else. 
The information is that the Russians of- 
fered to limit the ABM, and we said, “No, 
we are not interested in that. We have to 
deal with the offensive weapons, and we 
do not want you to count our weapons in 
Europe and those deliverable by air- 
plane.” Ways can always be found to pre- 
vent reaching a conclusion. 

I submit it is high time that Congress 
do something rather than to express its 
vague good will and suggest a negotiation. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree there has not 
been any apparent strong inclination on 
the part of our country for several years, 
nor Russia, although we had the ad- 
vantage all along in superiority of our 
nuclear weapon system; there has not 
been a strong inclination by either side 
to deescalate, but I am sure the Senator 
will concede that the issues involved in 
the SALT talks are much greater in 
variety and complexity than this one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. But here we have a sit- 
uation in which the Soviet Union says, 
“We are willing to negotiate on that 
item” Now, if the administration is not 
sincere, that will become apparent 
pretty soon, and then let us take up 
the Mansfield amendment and I will 
support it. My only reservation about the 
Mansfield amendment is timing in view 
of the Brezhnev statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin have the floor? 

Mr. NELSON. I have the floor. What 
is the question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Nelson 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I have not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I ask the Senator to 
yield to me. When the Senator yields the 
floor, I am going to try to get the floor. 
I say that so the Senator will not think 
I am putting pressure on him. 

Mr. President, with interruptions I 
have listened to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. I wish to com- 
mend him for the thought he has given 
to this matter. I think he has made some 
very wise observations. This is a problem 
to many of us anc I think the approach 
of the Senator is certainly a sound one. 
I do not know that I would vote for the 
Senator’s proposal right now in all the 
circumstances, but we have to have 
someone willing to approach the matter 
from a deliberate view point and try to 
get some balance on the subject, as well 
as other items in the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to emphasize 
again that I am for the concept embodied 
in the Mansfield amendment, and I have 
been for quite some time, though not as 
long as he has, as he has been support- 
ing this concept since before I arrived 
here. 

My point is a very narrow one, which is 
to temporarily set aside final action on 
the Mansfield amendment to give the 
administration an opportunity to nego- 
tiate on this one specific point concern- 
ing reduction of forces in Europe. If there 
is not a vigorous pursuit of that objec- 
tive on the part of the administration 
or on the part of the Soviet Union I am 
prepared to vote for the Mansfield 
amendment at some early date. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I just wish to add 
one thought. The Senator raises the 
point that this is something new. We 
have had two long hearings and the 
previous administration took exactly the 
same attitude as this administration and 
would have no part of it. There is nothing 
to indicate they really want to arrive 
at a reduction in troops. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator from 
Arkansas may be absolutely correct. I 
think one of the problems on deescala- 
tion of the arms race is that the Ameri- 
can public has the impression it is all the 
Russian’s fault. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. And every place you go 
it is said that it is the Russians who are 
at fault, and yet we are equally at fault, 
and maybe a little more so considering 
that we had the lead all these years and 
have insisted there could not be such a 
thing as parity between the two great 
powers. Now the only reason we are 
getting a reaction from the administra- 
tion is that they feel the Mansfield 
amendment will impose on them some- 
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thing they have not really been willing 
to seriously consider in the past. I would 
like to see the administration put to the 
test and find out on this one simple issue, 
not the whole arms race or the SALT 
talks, but just this issue whether or not 
they are prepared to negotiate seriously 
with the Soviet Union on the question of 
mutual reduction of forces—and whether 
the Soviet itself is serious about this 
matter. I do not think we can wait a year 
for that. We can come back to the 
Mansfield amendment, and I shall be 
prepared to vote for it, in a relatively 
short time, unless there is progress. 

I would like to say that if there is any- 
thing that either side should be prepared 
to negotiate about, it is the simple mat- 
ter of reducing the number of forces in 
Europe. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point. I think it will 
not be too long before he will have the 
opportunity to readdress himself to that 
point. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Secretary Laird will be 
attending a Defense Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in Brussels at the end of this month, 
and on the 3d and 4th Secretary Rogers 
will be attending another convocation in 
Lisbon. Of course, we can wait with bated 
breath for the results of those, but I 
would like to suggest to my colleague one 
piece of logic upon which everything 
seems to devolve, and that is, of course, 
mutual force reduction. This logic is in 
the ascendancy now that Mr. Brezhnev 
has said, yes, he would like to negotiate, 
which is a repetition of a statement which 
he made on March 30, but to which no- 
body paid any mind, and which became 
of interest only upon the laying down of 
the Mansfield amendment. 

More important than that is the 
thesis that we should not buy something 
that would let the Soviet Union pay 
nothing. In other words, that if we de- 
cide to cut something, the Soviet Union 
ought to do something; we cannot let 
them get something for nothing. 

This is faulty logic from my point of 
view, because if there is a benefit in cut- 
ting troops in Europe, that benefit should 
be able to stand by itself, regardless of 
the action of the Soviet Union. The case 
which the majority leader made with 
the submission of his amendment was, 
No. 1, that our NATO force is a shield, 
no more than that. Anybody who thinks 
that the NATO shield could stop the 
Soviet and Warsaw juggernaut in time 
of war really does not understand troop 
movements. 

So if this is a token ransom and 2 
guarantee in Europe that if something 
goes wrong we will go to the aid of 
Western Europe, and that ransom can be 
high or low, it is in our interest to have it 
low because of the cost and the unusual 
economic problems we face. 

The next facet demonstrated by the 
Senator from Montana was that we have 
a lot of fat, a lot of inefficiency, a lot of 
dead weight that we could trim and still 
keep an effective overall defense posture. 
So why should we have to wait for the 
acquiescence of the Soviet Union to clear 
up inefficiency on our side? Would it not 
be logical to clean up our own house, de- 
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veloping a better military instrument, 
rather than wait until they say, “Fine.”? 

So we seem to be caught in the false 
logic that if they lack wisdom or maturity 
to lower their forces in the interest of 
economy, though we recognize it is in our 
best economic interest to do so, we do 
not do so because they have not done so. 

I think that is the heart of the prob- 
lem. Why should we not cut our forces if 
it does not impair our defense posture? 
The Soviet Union would be left with its 
face hanging, carrying an economic bur- 
den that does not add to its defense ca- 
pability, or its offense capability, for that 
matter. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with everything 
I recall hearing the majority leader say 
about that subject. My point is simply 
one of timing, no more or less. It does not 
run to the question of whether or not we 
can afford to cut troops. 

If Mr. Brezhnev had not spoken on the 
subject, I would have been prepared to 
vote on Wednesday to cut our forces in 
half in accordance with the Mansfield 
amendment. 

I have felt for many years that there 
are initiatives which can be undertaken 
on our own, unilaterally, in the field of 
deescalating the arms race and that this 
country could afford to do so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the first amendment enter- 
tained on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
back in the spring of 1968 to stop the de- 
ployment of the ABM was my amend- 
ment on that very theory—that we did 
not, as a matter of defense, need to es- 
calate the arms race by deploying the 
ABM, on a couple of counts: First, it was 
not needed for defense and, second, there 
was serious question as to whether or not 
it would work. 

I was willing to take that initiative on 
our part back in March 1968. We had at 
that time only 14 votes. We finally got it 
to 50 votes. 

So, on the question of whether or not 
we could take our own initiative to de- 
escalate the arms race, not only do I say 
we can afford it; I say the country ought 
to stop the deployment of MIRV and stop 
deployment of the ABM and let the world 
know we are prepared to move toward 
meaningful deescalation. 

There is no better position for the 
United States or the Soviet Union to gain 
vis-a-vis each other by continuing the 
arms race. We can afford to take some 
initiatives at this stage in history when 
we have an adequate number of weapons 
and delivery systems to destroy Russia as 
a society, just as she has adequate weap- 
ons to destroy as a society, and therefore 
somebody, at some stage, can say, “All 
right, we will stop right now. Let us start 
talking. We are not going to escalate any 
more.” 

That is not my point with respect to 
the withdrawal of troops. If Brezhnev 
had said nothing, I would have been pre- 
pared to vote in favor of the Mansfield 
amendment to withdraw half our troops. 
I just think, on the very narrow question 
of putting this administration to the 
test, and the Russians to the test, as to 
whether or not they are really prepared 
to talk sense about reducing troops in 
Europe, it is important for us to find 
out. I think on this one issue if the ad- 
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ministration is not sincere, it will be- 
come obvious very shortly, and if Russia 
is not sincere, it will become obvious very 
shortly, and we will be able to assign the 
blame for that, and I will be prepared 
to vote then for the Mansfield amend- 
ment, as I have been prepared to vote 
for it all along. I do not think we will 
have to wait very long to make that de- 
cision. 

That is the only point I make. It is not 
that I fear taking any unilateral initia- 
tive on our part in order to stop the 
escalation of the arms race, because I 
think we can afford it. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi, 
and I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, if he wishes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold that request, I 
must admit I had hoped it would be pos- 
sible to vote on the amendment which I 
had offered on the basis of its merits. 

My reason for that is that it is my be- 
lief that if we can get to a vote on the 
amendment which I offered, the chances 
of passing that amendment are very 
good, or fairly good, but if we get it 
clogged up with other material which 
tends to take away from the strength of 
the reduction, then I am afraid we are in 
difficulty. 

However, I find in talking with the 
Parliamentarian that I have no choice 
in the matter, that that is the way things 
are, and that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is within his rights. I am disappointed 
but I certainly shall not object. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
terrupted the Senator from Wisconsin in 
asking for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the amendment re- 
main the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment remains the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Do I correctly under- 
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stand that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, which purported to 
be an amendment to the Mansfield 
amendment, has now become the pend- 
ing business to the exclusion of the 
Mathias amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. They both have been of- 
fered, but the Nelson amendment has 
precedence. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not keep the floor for a great while, since 
other Senators are interested in obtain- 
ing the floor, but I do ask for order, Mr. 
President, so that we may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
anxious that at least some time this 
afternoon be available for discussion of 
the Mansfield amendment and pending 
amendments thereto, as well as a discus- 
sion of the bill itself, and I wish to ad- 
dress the Senate quite briefly at this 
time as to the major part and major 
purpose of the bill itself. 

Mr. President, the pending measure is 
a bill for the extension of the Selective 
Service Act and the setting of man- 
power levels in all the services—the gen- 
eral year’s program for the setting of 
manpower levels- 

These amendments are all relevant, 
and every Senator certainly is entitled 
to all his rights, and I will not detract 
one bit from that. But let me point out 
that the Selective Service Act is going to 
end—the power for the President to in- 
duct, at least—on the 30th of June next. 
I do not believe that we can soundly en- 
gage in a great debate now about stop- 
ping the money in order to end the war. 
There could not be a more major subject 
than the ending of the war; and there 
could not be a braver one, and there 
could not be one that goes more to our 
entire foreign policy in Asia—in fact, 
foreign policy as a whole—than the mat- 
ter of stopping the war. But, after all, is 
that the real mission here, when we have 
this bill up that is under the urgency 
of time? 

We have other amendments pending— 
and I greatly respect the authors of those 
amendments—about stopping inductees 
from going to Vietnam, That is relevant, 
and it pertains to the bill. I do not argue 
against that. But is that the way to 
terminate a war? Is that the way to set 
aside a foreign policy, just because it is 
not going too well, as a side issue here? 
I do not think it is. I do not believe that 
is the best type of statesmanship nor the 
best way to discharge our responsibilities 
here. 

Other amendments, in effect, just say 
that we have to terminate all hostilities 
by a certain date and get out. After all, 
is that the way? 

This is a grave question in this unde- 
clared war. But in a debate here on man- 
power—and I will specify later what I 
mean by manpower—is that the best the 
Senate can do in taking advantage of a 
must bill, which must pass—I think it 
must—and go out here in the realm of 
that measure and take up something that 
could not be more important to the his- 
tory or the future of this country for dec- 
ades ahead and for generations unborn? 
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Now, again with deference, we have a 
question that has been agitated a long 
time; and no one has been more sincere 
about the troop withdrawals from Eu- 
rope than the Senator from Montana, 
and no one has been more persistent, and 
I think he has done some good in agitat- 
ing this question. But I raise this issue: 
Is this the very best time or is this the 
place for an amendment such as this, on 
this bill? It is relevant and has a bearing 
on manpower, but the direct issue it pre- 
sents—the direct, paramount, over- 
whelming issue it presents—is the matter 
of NATO and its future. 

It is a sweeping review here, and it is 
@ parliamentary method, but it is highly 
different from any major matter I have 
ever seen decided here—for example, the 
creation of NATO and the extent of our 
participation, the importance of our par- 
ticipation—just to take up this matter in 
the way of an amendment from the floor, 
with no hearings, with no real, sweeping 
responsible review of what has been done 
in the last 2 or 3 years and what the 
prospects are for the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. President, I have a sense of duty, 
myself. I just want to argue to every 
Member of this body, particularly to 
those who are uncommitted with refer- 
ence to the Mansfield amendment, that 
this is not the time nor the way to han- 
die that subject, regardless of what we 
may have pending for consideration. But 
on top of those defects in this plan, we 
have this bill; and I believe we will be 
able to prove before this debate is over 
that it must pass, that we must have this 
manpower induction power in the hands 
of the Executive, in order to save and to 
operate the very vitals of our military 
program. 

Mr. President, may we have fewer men 
working at the desk? I never believed it 
was necessary for a great number of 
staff members to spend so much time at 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HANSEN). The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. We must have this bill, 
in my humble opinion, because of the 
absolute requirements of manpower 
levels—not for NATO, not for the war, 
but to protect our homeland, to protect 
our own geographical borders at home, 
to protect the more than 200 million peo- 
ple who live in the United States and 
who are looking to us to do what is nec- 
essary, what we think is reasonable and 
necessary, to protect them. We do not 
have to have any kind of commitment 
with other nations to do that. That is 
our primary duty, and that is why we 
were sent here—to protect our people. 

At this time I do not want to go into 
further arguments about how much 
money the Mansfield amendment would 
save or how much it would save us on 
the balance of payments. I think we 
would be woefully disappointed on that. 
I am not going into that now. 

My main point is that we are com- 
pelled now, in the next 2 days, to keep 
our eye on the main purpose of this bill, 
and that purpose is to supply the needed 
manpower for the next 2 years, to supply 
the men needed to protect us. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the 
so called volunteer Army. We had a com- 
mission's report on this almost a year 
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ago, but nothing has been done to supply 
this manpower for the next 2 years, ex- 
cept to rely upon extension of the draft. 

Some slight things have been done, 
slight moves have been made; just a lit- 
tle progress has been made. But nothing 
substantial has been done toward sup- 
plying this manpower for the next 2 
years, except to rely upon the Selective 
Service Act being extended for 2 years. 
The Gates Commission reported and said 
that it would not be necessary to extend 
the draft, but the President of the United 
States did not accept that statement. He 
did not accept that recommendation. He 
did not start any movement, effective 
during the year that has almost ended, 
to get these men in here, except that he 
relied upon the 2-year extension of the 
draft. I think he was right in that deci- 
sion and in not trying to start something 
within a short time and trying to have 
it ready by June 30 of this year. It was 
impossible. 

I am not trying to assess blame. I say 
that no other way was provided or 
planned or being considered to supply 
this manpower, except by a 2-year exten- 
sion of the draft. 

What are we going to do with those 
men? Until now, most of the debate on 
the selective service bill was focused 
on the needs of a single service—the 
Army. Those who oppose an extension 
of the President’s induction authority, 
as well as those who would limit it toa 
single year, emphasize the Army’s needs. 
We also tend to speak of the problem of 
achieving an all-volunteer Army, rather 
than the problem of achieving all volun- 
teer Armed Forces. That is what we will 
have to have if we do not renew the draft. 

Today I want to emphasize how im- 
portant the draft is for our other three 
services—the Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Many have been led to believe that 
since the services do not now use the 
draft directly, they are composed of vol- 
unteers in the strict sense of the word. 
This is a completely erroneous assump- 
tion. That is not a fact. About half of 
those who volunteer for the Armed Forces 
do so only because they are motivated 
to do so by the draft. This is no less 
true of the Air Force and Navy than it 
is of the Army. 

Those are established facts according 
to the record. They are not disputed or 
denied by the services, or anyone else. 

I went out and talked to these boys. I 
think, in a much higher percentage than 
the record shows, they went in because 
of the Selective Service Act. 

The practice is for recruiters to get 
the names and addresses of the young 
men who will be next in line for induc- 
tion. They go out with them—and it is 
proper for them to do so—and they make 
their pleas to volunteer and give them a 
choice, and they get many who will do 
so. If we meet with these young fellows 
later, however, at the training centers, 
they will laugh at the idea that they 
are actual volunteers. They will tell you 
exactly how it is. 

Thus, it is not true that by stopping 
the draft we would be affecting only the 
Army manpower for the war in Vietnam 
or the manpower for our Army divisions 
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in Europe. We would be affecting a great 
deal more than that. I point this out be- 
cause I believe that many Senators who 
oppose the extension of the draft, and 
many who would limit it to a single year, 
take this position because of their op- 
position to the Vietnam war and to hav- 
ing U.S. ground forces stationed over- 
seas. The problem with this position is, 
as I have said, halting the draft would 
affect much more than our ability to ex- 
tend our power overseas by the use of 
ground forces. It would also affect those 
parts of our Armed Forces which are 
needed to deter nuclear attacks against 
us here in the United States and those 
forces which patrol the seas around us 
and protect our shores. 

No one has offered an amendment here 
to call back our Polaris submarines us- 
ing nuclear weapons. No one has offered 
an amendment to call back our aircraft 
carriers at sea or our attack subma- 
rines, or to call back, withdraw, or de- 
activate our ICBM’s. No one is discuss- 
ing that. No one is proposing that. Of 
course they are not. But that is exactly 
what we will have to do with a large per- 
centage of them if we do not enact this 
power to induct men. 

Let me give some illustrations. Over 
42 percent of Navy first-term enlisted 
men are motivated to enlist by the draft. 
As I say, that is not disputed. That is in 
the record made within the past several 
years, a long time before this debate 
came up. This means that, on the aver- 
age, about 3,650 out of the 8,600 first- 
term enlisted men who man our Polaris 
submarines would not be serving if it 
were not for the draft. The same pro- 
portion would apply to the 38,000 first- 
term enlisted men needed to man our 
aircraft carriers; over 16,000 of these, 
on the average, would not be in their 
current jobs without the draft. To be 
even more specific, about 245 enlisted 
men are needed to man a typical Polaris 
submarine. Fifty-four of those men, 
about 42 percent of the first-term men, 
would not be on that submarine if it 
were not for the draft. About 4,800 en- 
listed men are needed to man an air- 
craft carrier. About 1,320 of those men 
would not be in the Navy if it were not 
for the pressure of the draft. 

Now, as I say, no one proposes that we 
deactivate the aircraft carriers or the 
submarines. We show here conclusively 
that a high percentage of the crews comes 
from the first-term men. 

So where are we going to get the men? 
We cannot go down to 12th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue here and pick up & crew 
for an aircraft carrier at sea or for a sub- 
marine, in a few hours, a few days, or 
even a few months. 

I will have the specific time element 
involved but these men have to be men of 
talent, they have to be men of reliability 
and the highest form of integrity and 
they have to have much, much, much 
training, retraining, in the many com- 
plex and difficult courses that they have 
to take. 

Through the selective service, we can 
get the number of apt young men with 
agile minds and different kinds of talent. 
It is through those numbers that we have 
been able to find enough of these men 
that had ability and aptitude to take the 
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training, along with the background, 
character, quality, that goes to make up 
integrity in order to entrust them with 
these superimportant positions, 

There is no other plan that anyone has 
to get these men in the service—just 
overnight almost—in time to train them 
for these positions of responsibility be- 
fore the terms of the men who are serving 
there expire—that is, the number of 
them that do not want to stay longer. 

The 1 year I mention here on the 
extension of the draft is not enough time, 
not enough days and nights, to bring 
about the finding, the training, and the 
preparation of enough of these young 
men for these key places. 

The statistics for the Air Force indi- 
cate an even higher percentage of first- 
term enlisted men motivated by the 
draft. Nearly half—over 47 percent—of 
our Air Force recruits are draft-moti- 
vated. This means that, on the average, 
over 14,000 of the 25,000 first-term en- 
listed men needed to keep our strategic 
bombers and tankers fiying and to 
maintain our Minuteman missiles as a 
deterrent to nuclear war are motivated 
to serve in these jobs by the draft. Again, 
to be specific, about 200 of the 800 en- 
listed men to keep a strategic air com- 
mand bomber squadron flying would 
not be wearing a uniform if it were not 
for the draft. About 350 of the 1,750 men 
needed to man a Minuteman wing would 
not be in the Air Force without the draft. 

Mr. President, I call on anyone to 
challenge anything that is substantially 
wrong with these figures. One cannot be 
accurate to the last man in dealing with 
massive numbers of men like this; but 
I challenge anyone to come in with a 
plan that could be put into effect that 
would be a substitute for getting the 
necessary men into the services, to get 
them trained, and to get them into the 
field of operation, in order to make sure 
that our people here at home will be 
secure. 

I challenge anyone to come up with a 
practical plan to do that, except by an 
extension of the draft laws. 

Mr. President, I give you again as my 
firm, though humble opinion, that ex- 
tension of the draft to meet these needs, 
and other needs for 2 years—not 1 year— 
is necessary if we are going to get the 
job done. 

Thus, Mr. President, I believe it is ab- 
solutely clear that the draft is essential 
to the maintenance of all our Armed 
Forces. We would be taking a most 
unwise step if, in order to limit the use 
of Army ground troops in foreign coun- 
tries, we undermine the entire basis for 
our procurement of military manpower. 
The Armed Forces serve many impor- 
tant functions and we should recognize 
that it is to them that we owe our na- 
tional security. They cannot function 
without manpower. For at least the next 
2 years obtaining the necessary man- 
power can only be done with the aid of 
the draft. I hope that all Senators will 
be able to support an extension of the 
induction authority for 2 years. 

I hope that all Senators will find the 
opportunity and the time to look further 
into this matter and in turn, be able to 
support an extension of the induction 
authority for a minimum of 2 years. 
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I want to warn those that have not 
looked into this matter, if there be any, 
that they are overlooking one of the 
gravest and most serious matters that 
could possibly come before the Senate 
or will come before the Senate this year, 
and that no other plans have been put 
into effect. Unless we extend the draft 
for 2 years, it will be a signal that we are 
going to deteriorate. On second thought, 
we will come back and reintroduce this 
provision, and it should be on a basis of 
2 years. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
we would have to come back and pass 
an additional measure. Mr. President, I 
think the Mansfield amendment is one 
of the important matters that we have 
pending before the Senate. I hope that 
before we vote on the Mansfield 
amendment and any of the other amend- 
ments to the pending bill that Senators 
who have not yet had a chance to look 
into this matter on the merits and find 
out what the basic facts are will not try 
to defeat, dilute, kill, or cripple this leg- 
islation because of some of the things 
that are happening in the Pacific or in 
Germany or somewhere else that we do 
not like. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
like briefly to take up the challenge of 
the Senator from Mississippi for someone 
to come up with a plan. I would like to 
come up with one. I am not a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, but I 
do not think that anyone has to be a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee to come up with a very adequate plan, 
under the Senator’s definition, to supply 
the number of people with the degree of 
training necessary. In fact, I can offer a 
superior plan, a much superior plan. 

We have reservists all around this 
country who are already trained and 
equipped. It would take nothing more 
than a flick of the pen of the President 
to bring these people under arms. That 
is one plan that could be used. 

I note that in recent newspaper arti- 
cles the Secretary of Defense, Melvin 
Laird, agrees with me in that regard. He 
stated that the Reserves would have been 
more effective and that had he been the 
Secretary of Defense, he would have 
made that decision and required that the 
reservists be used. 

There is another point that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi makes, That con- 
cerns the number of people needed by 
this administration or by any adminis- 
tration to continue the policy that we 
exercise today. We can very easily let 
the draft expire. There would still be a 
pool of 400,000 men, 200,000 or 100,000 
who could be drafted. 

If we accept the statement of the pro- 
tagonists of the administration that they 
will not need any more than 150,000 men 
under the draft next year—if they have 
the draft—then they have 250,000 more 
than they need for a full year. 

Obviously this country will not fall 
apart if we have 1 year’s experience 
in living as a peaceful nation without 
the draft. This would be a new experi- 
ence. I think that would be a very salu- 
tary experience for us to undergo. 

So, as far as the exhortations that we 
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will be in great danger, as mentioned 
by the Senator from Mississippi, I have 
noted the same exhortations in articles 
and elsewhere that are no more than 
opinions. 

The President of the United States put 
aside the Gates Commission. He can do 
that. He is the President. However, that 
does not make his judgment any better. 
I think the President made a very vital 
mistake in judgment. 

We can get along without a draft and 
have a volunteer army. It is a matter of 
judgment on the part of the President 
and the part of the Senate. If the Senate 
truly feels that there is a danger in the 
world that requires the draft, we should 
have at least the decency and the hon- 
esty to apply that draft equally across 
the board as we did before World War 
II and before the Korean war when we 
had a crisis, so that we would be draft- 
ing not only the younger people, but also 
everyone up to 45 years of age. 

I submit to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, that would be a lot more efficient 
way to get competent technicians into 
the service. Drafting them at age 35, they 
have a lot more skill than they would at 
age 19, fresh out of high school. 

I would like to analyze one other state- 
ment. That is, of course, the core of the 
problem demonstrated by the Gates 
Commission. If we let the draft expire, 
we will have an opportunity to improve 
our military and improve our defense 
posture. 

The other point, of course, is that we 
can provide justice to the young. There is 
no reason why we should discriminate 
against them and not seek our manpower 
across the board. 

The Senator says that this is not the 
time or the place to bring up this matter. 
If this is not the time or the place, there 
is no time or place to bring up these 
questions. The Senate of the United 
States is the body that is responsible to 
the structure of our Government. It is 
responsible in its warmaking powers. If 
this Nation, through a misguided course 
of action in its foreign policy, has to call 
upon the fuel provided by human beings 
by calling them into service, no one 
would stand here and argue that this is 
not the time or the place to talk about 
the matter. 

I submit that we place more value on 
money than we do on human beings. In 
times of war, it is much more difficult to 
confiscate private property than to draft 
someone. For some psychological reason 
it is easier to throw our flesh into the 
machine than to confiscate money or 
property. 

So, if there is ever a time to bring this 
matter up, it is now when we are talking 
about extending the draft, when the 
President is not under the gun. He has 
400,000 people in the pipeline. If we as- 
sume that 200,000 of those would be 
drafted, we see that the President has 
the manpower to use, 

So, if there is ever a time to bring 
questions concerning what our troops are 
doing in Europe, in Asia, in Southeast 
Asia, or in Africa, now is the time to 
bring this question up, because if we 
bring this matter into question, we can 
make an intelligent determination as to 
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whether we need 3 million men, 2.5 mil- 
lion men, or 2 million men under arms to 
maintain this last bastion of security. 

As my distinguished friend has stated, 
what is at stake is defending our shores. 
If that is so, then I point out that in this 
day and age we can move anyone any- 
where in the world within 7 to 10 hours. 

Let us pull all of our troops back to 
this country and apply that same logic; 
but I do not apply that logic. I do think 
we need to show the flag in some areas, 
and because of the current level of Eu- 
ropean security we need to hold a force 
there to show that we will come to their 
support should the occasion arise. I 
merely ask what level of troops we must 
maintain to be secure, because I am con- 
cerned that we have an economic and 
productive machine that will carry us 
over a long period of time. If there ever 
was a time to bring all of this into focus 
it is now and in the ensuing months. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, last week 
I outlined briefly my opposition to the 
resolution offered by the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) which 
would mandate the withdrawal of 150,- 
000 American troops from their NATO 
assignments by the end of this calendar 
year. 

Since I first addressed this question on 
Wednesday, there have been several im- 
portant developments as we are all 
aware. Many distinguished Americans 
have announced their opposition to the 
resolution—a list headed by our two liv- 
ing former Presidents, Harry Truman 
and Lyndon Johnson, and a list compris- 
ing almost every important living offi- 
cial who served in the Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson adminis- 
trations. It is a truly remarkable list of 
truly remarkable individuals: 

To name a few, the list includes: 

James Webb, Robert Murphy, Livings- 
ton Merchant, C. Douglas Dillon, George 
Ball and Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, all 
former Under Secretaries of State; Ros- 
well Gilpatric and Cyrus Vance, former 
Deputy Secretaries of Defense; Matthew 
Ridgeway, Alfred Gruenther, Lauris 
Norstad and Lyman Lemnitzer, former 
Supreme Allied Commanders in Europe; 
and Lucius Clay, John McCloy and James 
Conant, former military governors or 
high commissioners for Germany. 

The only exceptions that I have heard 
of are Clark Clifford, who briefly served 
as President Johnson’s Secretary of De- 
fense, and Arthur Goldberg, formerly 
President Johnson’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

It is a completely bipartisan group of 
Americans who, though of widely differ- 
ing persuasions on many public issues, 
have come together on this one: they 
oppose unilateral troop withdrawals from 
the NATO alliance accomplished by 
means of legislative enactment. 

These gentlemen are not all against re- 
ducing the level of American forces in Eu- 
rope. No indeed. As a matter of fact, 
many of them favor it, as I am sure many 
Senators who will vote against the Mans- 
field resolution favor it. The crucial ques- 
tion is how to accomplish that end. Many 
Senators I am sure, feel as I do, that a 
reduction in the level of American troops 
stationed in Europe would be a very de- 
sirable thing if it were part of a nego- 
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tiated reduction in which both American 
and Russian troops were withdrawn. Sig- 
nificantly, on Thursday, Leonid Brezh- 
ney, the Communist Party chief, pub- 
lically spoke again of need for the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers to begin 
“exploratory negotiations on the reduc- 
tion of military forces and armaments in 
Central Europe.” I am quoting from the 
New York Times dispatch datelined Mos- 
cow, May 14. “Speaking in Teflis, the cap- 
ital of Soviet Georgia, at ceremonies 
marking the 50th anniversary of Soviet 
control of that Caucasian republic, Mr. 
Brezhnev said the Soviet Union would do 
everything in its power ‘to achieve the 
strengthening of peaceful coexistence of 
states regardless of their social system.’ 
He proposed troop reductions in his ad- 
dress to the 24th Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party on March 30. The move at- 
tracted some interest in Western capitals 
at the time, because it was similar to pro- 
posals made by members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization.” Surely, we 
must realize that if this resolution were 
to succeed, all hopes for such a negotiated 
reduction would be dashed. There would 
simply be nothing left to negotiate. 

The distinguished majority leader 
should be aware that many of those 
who oppose his resolution do so, not be- 
cause they favor the presence of Ameri- 
can troops in substantial numbers in 
Western Europe in perpetuity, but be- 
cause they consider his resolution a 
faulty and ill-timed means of achieving 
a legitimate end. I think we can all 
agree that we would like to see a reduc- 
tion in troop levels in Europe if that 
meant a reciprocal reduction of Russian 
and Warsaw Pact troop levels. An easing 
of tensions is certainly to be viewed as a 
desirable goal. 

I suggest, however, that it cannot be 
obtained by going the route suggested 
by the distinguished majority leader. 
That route, is full of pitfalls and uncer- 
tainties. This is, as I suggested last week, 
no small matter—it is a proposal of 
enormous importance with enormous 
consequences, for good or ill, attending 
it. It is not a casual or trifling thing be- 
cause, if carried, the resolution would 
affect the NATO alliance for years to 
come. It would affect the balance of 
power in Europe; it would dislocate, pos- 
sibly destroy the alliance so carefully 
erected over so long a period. 

The irony is that in all probability, it 
would not achieve—even in the short 
term—the purpose for which it was un- 
dertaken—that is the restoration of 
equilibrium in the balance of payments. 

There is no doubt that there would 
be some impact on our current unfavor- 
able trade balance by pulling home 150,- 
000 American troops and their depend- 
ents by the end of the year. But it would 
not solve the problem; it would not elimi- 
nate it. It would improve it slightly, by 
exactly how much, we do not know and 
cannot state with any precision. 

Against this possible improvement— 
by how much we do not know—let us 
weigh the adverse consequences of such 
a move: 

We would substantially weaken the 
conventional forces of the NATO alliance. 
Although U.S. forces in Europe comprise 
only some 10 percent of NATO ground 
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forces, 20 percent of NATO’s seapower 
and 25 percent of her airpower, these 
forces are among the best equipped and 
are positioned in key defense areas. U.S. 
ground and air forces defend the vital 
southern region of Germany and the 
6th Fleet projects U.S. power and in- 
fluence around the Mediterranean lit- 
toral. If U.S. forces in Europe were 
limited to 150,000 men, the United States 
would be constrained to reduce by 50 per- 
cent its forces currently stationed in 
Europe. Depending on the choice of re- 
ductions, this could mean withdrawals of 
U.S. Army divisions from Central Europe, 
U.S. Air Force tactical air wings from 
Central Europe, or the virtual elimination 
of the 6th Fleet. In any of these cases, 
both the conventional and the nuclear 
defense of NATO would be serisouly com- 
promised. Our European allies, in Decem- 
ber 1970, agreed to a special program of 
defense improvements to be undertaken 
over the next 5 years. In addition, our 
allies already have plans now formulat- 
ing to improve the quality of their na- 
tional forces over the years ahead. An 
examination of plans which the allies 
have submitted to NATO indicates that 
the improvements which the allies have 
in mind would substantially enhance 
NATO’s capability to conduct a conven- 
tional defense against a Warsaw Pact 
attack. Our State Department's esti- 
mate is that if U.S. forces were severely 
cut back, the allies would necessarily 
reconsider their plans. They might, in 
fact, conclude that an effective defense 
against a major Warsaw Pact attack was 
no longer credible. The impact of such 
decisions on NATO defense budgets is 
obvious. 

Furthermore, it is inevitable that re- 
ductions of U.S. forces stationed in Eu- 
rope to 150,000 men would force NATO 
to reexamine its basic defense strategy. 
This strategy, adopted in 1967, provides 
for a “fiexible’ defense of the NATO 
area. It means that NATO should dispose 
of a variety of defense options and should 
not be constrained to use only one means 
of response to a Warsaw Pact attack. 
In particular, it means that NATO should 
have the forces to respond to a Warsaw 
Pact conventional attack with conven- 
tional forces. A reduction of US. forces 
to 150,000 men would probably mean 
that NATO would have no choice but to 
emphasize its strategic and tactical nu- 
clear capabilities since its conventional 
assets would have been seriously under- 
cut. In addition, the present U.S. ability 
to project its power to areas adjacent to 
Europe, such as the Middle East, would 
be severely damaged. 

The implications of this are several, 
but they include the possibility that the 
United States would have to review its 
entire defense posture, and other criti- 
cal defense-related policy questions such 
as SALT, nuclear nonproliferation, and 
mutual and balanced force reductions. In 
short, the effect of throwing away a hard- 
earned capacity to conduct a conven- 
tional defense in Europe could cause a 
most searching review of fundamental 
US. policy. 

If we were to withdraw half of our 
troops unilaterally and without consulta- 


tion with our NATO allies, our European 
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allies would, in all likelihood, not com- 
pensate for that loss by increasing their 
own forces in NATO—to make up the 
difference because they would probably 
conclude that exercise to be a waste of 
time and money. They might be tempted 
to go the nuclear route themselves, which 
at a time when we are trying to neutralize 
nuclear weapons and avoid disturbing 
the fragile parity that the superpowers 
have achieved—this sort of possibility— 
admittedly, only a possibility—is still 
a nightmare possibility. Let us not even 
risk such a development. 

In the question of priorities, the choice 
between a palliative lick and a promise 
solution for our current balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties and the survival of the 
Western Alliance is really not much of 
a choice: We have to opt for common- 
sense, the integrity and security of the 
Atlantic community. We should by all 
means, do something to improve our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, but shooting 
down the Western Alliance is not a rea- 
sonable solution for that problem. If you 
have a headache, you can help it by tak- 
ing an aspirin. Cutting off one’s head 
would also cure the headache to be sure, 
but it is really not a sensible way to ad- 
dress the problem. 

I would like to touch briefly on the 
Middle East. This is a facet of the prob- 
lem which I think has been thus far 
neglected—or at least insufficiently em- 
phasized in the discussion of the Mans- 
field resolution. But, it is a vital concern. 
Like so many things that sound good and 
sensible, we take NATO too much for 
granted. It is an alliance which has 
served us well. It has made our troubled 
times more bearable and it has been a 
force for stability and security because it 
has worked so well, although it has not 
received the praise or the credit it de- 
serves. I suggest that one of its neglected 
attributes is the fact that it has, to a 
certain extent, been a factor for stability 
throughout the Mediterranean. The Sixth 
Fleet, on NATO patrol in the Mediter- 
ranean is a silent, but very considerable 
force operating to our benefit in our rela- 
tions with Israel and the Arab nations. 
It is there and it is good that it is there. 
Like so many good things, we will not 
know how much it has contributed until 
we take it away, or lose it, or, in refer- 
ence to the Mansfield resolution, until 
we unilaterally dismantle it. It does not 
make sense to court danger or to create 
conditions of uncertainty or instability in 
the world we live in today. This is yet an- 
other argument I think, for opposition 
to the Mansfield resolution—perhaps not 
as tangible as the others or as precise, 
but valid nonetheless, in my judgment. 

In this connection, I think it would be 
helpful to this discussion to have a policy 
statement from the administration on 
this whole question. I have found such 
a document in a speech made by Elliot 
Richardson, now Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, while he was 
serving as Under Secretary of State. It 
was made in Chicago in January 1970, 
but it is, I think, still a valid presentation 
of the arguments against unilateral with- 


drawal of American forces from Europe 
and from NATO. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that it be included in its entirety in 
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the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, the New York Times 
editorial page yesterday, May 16, carried 
a lead editorial which takes issue with 
his position on the question we are now 
debating in a friendly fashion. The last 
paragraph reads: 

In nearly thirty years of service in House 
and Senate, Mr. Mansfield has made notable 
contributions to American foreign policy; but 
this move at this time is reckless in the ex- 
treme. Secretary Rogers may have exag- 
gerated in saying such a withdrawal would 
“signal the end of NATO,” but he was surely 
right in describing it as “a mistake of his- 
toric proportions’—a sentiment promptly 
and rightly endorsed by the President and a 
bi-partisan group of distinguished former 
Officials. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire editorial printed in today’s RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GURNEY. Elsewhere in the New 
York Times review of the week's news 
yesterday, an editorial columnist re- 
marks that the Senate debate on the 
Mansfield resolution recalls the great 
debate of 1950-51 in which the issue un- 
der discusssion was the wisdom and pro- 
priety of President Truman’s determina- 
tion to station four divisions in Europe. 
Those are the same divisions we are dis- 
cussing today and the writer underscores 
the similarity of the questions at issue. 
But, Mr. President, I think there is a 
striking difference between the great 
debate of 1950 and the debate today on 
the Mansfield resolution and that is that 
we are being forced to debate the Mans- 
field resolution in a very cursory and su- 
perficial fashion. I am advised, our col- 
leagues who were here then—the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) , and the dis- 
tinguish Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FutsricHt)—could confirm that this 
great debate of 1950 extended over a 
period of months. All sides were heard, all 
issues fully discussed, all alternatives 
considered. In the end, by a vote of 69 to 
21 the Senate voted to endorse President 
Truman’s determination to send four di- 
visions to Europe for NATO duty. 

We have not had that kind of debate in 
this instance. I do not in any way dis- 
pute the sincerity of the distinguished 
majority leader or his right to offer this 
amendment at this time. I do think and 
I am constrained to say that I would 
hope he could be prevailed upon to with- 
draw it. I think we could have a more 
constructive debate, a fuller and more 
comprehensive discussion of it and the 
issues it raises, if he were to reintroduce 
it as a simple resolution, have it assigned 
to the appropriate committees for hear- 
ings at which we could elicit in detail the 
views of opponents and proponents; have 
the benefit of a committee report on it 
and a full-fledged debate on its merits, 
not in haste, but with the deliberation 
and attention it deserves. As I say, I offer 
this suggestion in the spirit of coopera- 
tion and friendship, detracting in no way 
from the sincerity or the integrity of our 
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colleague and friend from Montana. 
Whatever his decision, we will, of course, 
esteem the distinguished majority leader 
no less. But, I candidly think a matter of 
this great consequence deserves a more 
penetrating debate and discussion than 
we will be able to give it in the few hours 
left before Wednesday's vote. 
Exursrr 1 
SENATOR MANSFIELD’S FOLLY 


Senator Mansfield could not have chosen 
@ more inopportune time to revive his ef- 
fort to cut American forces in Europe in 
half by the end of the year. His amendment 
will surely be rejected next Wednesday un- 
less the Senate has lost all sense of respon- 
sibility; but its mere introduction could 
harm nearly every ongoing negotiating ef- 
fort by the United States and its allies. 

Above all, the amendment will weaken an 
agreed NATO position for negotiations with 
the Warsaw Pact nations for balanced force 
reductions in Europe at the very moment 
when this initiative is finally drawing a 
positive response. Leonid Brezhev, the Soviet 
Communist leader, has at last proposed ne- 
gotiations with NATO and promised that the 
Warsaw Pact members will make clear just 
what mutual troop reductions they are pre- 
pared to discuss. As Secretary of State Rogers 
says, Mr. Brezhnev will have no incentive 
to negotiate seriously if the United States 
intends in any event to withdraw 50 per 
cent of its forces unilaterally. 

Even a narrow defeat for the amendment 
will shake the confidence of ten European 
allies who have committed themselves to a 
greater share of the common burden by 
spending a billion more dollars over five 
years to improve conventional forces and 
boost their contributions to the NATO in- 
frastructure. In return for this pledge, Pres- 
ident Nixon promised last December not 
to reduce United States forces in Europe 
“unless there is reciprocal action from our 
adversaries.” 

Such a drastic American pull-out would 
weaken the West's negotiating stance on 
many critical fronts. It would jeopardize 
chances fòr working out with the Soviet 
Union a viable solution to Berlin; and if 
there is no Berlin settlement, West Ger- 
many’s treaties with the Soviet Union and 
Poland will be stillborn. Bonn’s whole 
Ostpolitik—the effort to build more normal 
and peaceful relations with its Eastern 
neighbors—-would thus be derailed and a 
severe political convulsion in West Ger- 
many would be inevitable. 

It is easy to share Senator Mansfield's dis- 
may that the United States still has 300,000 
troops in Europe twenty-six years after the 
end of World War II. It is easier still to 
agree with him that the halving of these 
forces offers a quick way to ease America’s 
balance of payments deficit and bolster the 
ailing dollar. 

But can anyone really believe that this 
unilateral action in breach of agreed NATO 
policy is the proper way to bring about a 
safe reduction in forces? Or that such & 
highhanded American move could possibly 
lay the base for more orderly cooperation 
on international monetary problems or on 
anything else? 

In nearly thirty years of service in House 
and Senate, Mr. Mansfield has made notable 
contributions to American foreign policy; 
but this move at this time is reckless in the 
extreme. Secretary Rogers may have ex- 
aggerated in saying such a withdrawal would 
“signal the end of NATO,” but he was surely 
right in describing it as “a mistake of his- 
toric proportions”—a sentiment promptly 
and rightly endorsed by the President and 
a bipartisan group of distinguished former 
officials. 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ELLIOT L, RICH- 
ARDSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE 
THE CHICAGO COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS, SHERATON-BLACKSTONE HOTEL, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


I would like today to examine one of the 
most fundamental of our foreign policy con- 
cerns, and one which in some ways is too 
much taken for granted, if not overlooked— 
the United States relationship to Western 
Europe and Western European security. 

In a reverse twist on the early days of the 
Republic when George Washington used 
to preach against yielding to “the insidious 
wiles” of Europe’s influence, our basic ties 
to Western Europe are now so firmly estab- 
lished that commentary on the subject is 
regarded as a tiresome reaffirmation of the 
obvious. 

Whereas President Washington warned 
that European controversies were “essentially 
foreign to our concerns” President Nixon 
was moved to observe on NATO's birthday 
last spring that many people now find NATO 
“quaint and familiar and a bit old fashioned.” 

To much of the public the purposes of 
NATO have the character of a cliche. The 
very climate of security which NATO has 
fostered has, perversely, seemed to permit 
many to disregard it or to think it obsolete. 
In the wake of the re-examination of for- 
eign commitments occasioned by the Viet- 
Nam war, there is a tendency by some to say 
that NATO has done its job, so why not 
bring those troops home? In the U.S. Senate 
this feeling has taken concrete political ex- 
pression in the form of a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Mansfield, one of the most 
thoughtful students of America’s role in 
world affairs. His resolution calls for “sub- 
stantial reductions” of U.S. forces in Europe. 

Meanwhile, Western Europe itself, pros- 
perous, mostly democratic, stable, and prob- 
ably more secure than at any time in its 
modern history, has been preoccupied with 
the inevitable problems that are the by- 
product of affluence and rapid economic 
growth. These concerns seem to have caused 
it to drift somewhat from the lofty goals 
of a Unified Europe and Atlantic partnership 
which gave a sense of mission to its leader- 
ship two decades ago. 

On both sides of 


the Atlantic then, there 
are feelings of complacency and a restless 
anticipation of new events. The memory of 


Czechoslovakia is fading, the Brezhnev 
Doctrine is dimmer, and a reduced sense of 
danger merges with the feeling that new 
initiatives are both called for and inevitable. 
Perhaps in response to this atmosphere the 
Warsaw Pact nations, led by the Soviet 
Union, have called for the convocation of a 
European Security Conference, although— 
ironically—their suggested agenda would not 
even touch the basic issues of European 
security. 

In this situation, it is, I think, worthwhile 
to take a fresh look at the suppositions on 
which our European policy rests, to examine 
its continuing validity, and to appraise 
frankly and realistically the proposals be- 
ing made for change and adjustment. 

The World Wars have led the American 
people to perceive with great clarity that the 
security of the United States is directly linked 
to the security of Western Europe. 

Pursuant to this belief, which was formal- 
ized in the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949, the 
United States has maintained a major mili- 
tary establishment on European soil since 
the early 1950's. U.S. nuclear power as well as 
conventional forces are available in support 
of this treaty commitment. Although Europe 
is now incomparably stronger than it was 
when this arrangement was first contracted, 
its ultimate security, like our own, continues 
to be linked to our power and nuclear deter- 
rence. Because of this, one of President Nix- 
on’s first acts upon taking office wes to re- 
affirm the American commitment to NATO 
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and to promise close and continuing con- 
sultation within the Alliance. 

Deterrence is a subtle concept. Its reality 
takes form largely in the minds of those 
who might be contemplating aggression. It is 
effective only when they conclude that any 
possible advantages of aggression would be 
offset by its predictable costs. 

NATO's strategy of flexible response is cal- 
culated to insure that any potential aggressor 
would come to just this conclusion. 

Our conventional forces are maintained in 
position in Europe to resist possible attack 
by Warsaw Pact formations. They are meant 
also to deter piecemeal aggression which an 
enemy might be tempted to conclude he 
could get away with if the only alternative to 
our capitulation were the unleashing of nu- 
clear war. These forces are supported by & 
broad arsenal of tactical nuclear weapons, 
available for use if the intensity of the ag- 
gression rises. 

The entire effectiveness of the flexible re- 
sponse strategy rests perforce on the con- 
viction in both parts of Europe that the 
United States will fulfill its determined role. 
And the United States military presence in 
Europe, whether we like it or not, continues 
to be taken as tangible evidence of our com- 
mitment. 

We must face the fact, therefore, that any 
sudden or dramatic reduction in the United 
States military presence in Europe would 
have unpleasant consequence of two kinds. 

First, as a practical military matter, NATO’s 
conventional defenses would be significantly 
weakened. Other NATO members might be 
tempted to follow suit and cut forces further. 
In the event of aggression, a less powerful 
NATO Alliance might be driven to resort 
more quickly to nuclear weapons. 

Secondly, and of probably greater conse- 
quence, any sudden or major withdrawal of 
American forces would have a distinctly de- 
stabilizing effect on the European scene. 

The structure of the Alliance, as indeed 
the entire structure of world order which 
we have helped erect since the war, rests in 
the final analysis on the shared confidence 
that we shall honor our commitments. 

If that confidence is eroded a rapid deteri- 
oration can occur—a deterioration not un- 
like that which can send prices on the stock 
market plummeting. And for this reason it 
is doubly necessary that we not lightly or 
hastily make moves that might undermine 
confidence in the strength of our support. 
It is for this reason that we have pledged 
to maintain our present troop strength in 
Europe through Fiscal Year 1971. 

Let me stress that none of this suggests 
that U.S. troops will have to remain in Eu- 
rope at present strength forever and ever. 
Certainly we hope that future conditions will 
allow modifications of our role. Our current 
force level in Europe of 310,000 men already, 
in fact, represents a considerable drop from 
the peak of 408,000 in 1962 during the Soviet 
war of nerves on Berlin. We are also con- 
tinually studying and trying to improve the 
means by which troops stationed in the 
United States can be rapidly returned to 
Europe in case of crisis. The Mansfield Reso- 
lution urges that greater use be made of this 
redeployment option. 

Our studies show, however, that under 
present conditions front-line forces hastily 
returned to Europe in time of crisis could 
not carry out their mission with the same 
effectiveness as forces already in place. Al- 
though rapid redeployment of limited forces 
is feasible, large-scale efforts of this sort 
expose these forces to hazards and potential 
confusion. 

Moreover, financial savings would be 
negligible. If, for example, all of our cur- 
rent forces in Europe were brought home and 
stationed in this country, little or no savy- 
ings would appear in our defense budget. 
We might even have to spend a bit more, be- 
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cause we would lose significant financial ad- 
vantages. 

In Germany, the Federal Government 
makes land, housing, facilities and services 
available to our forces at no cost, or at re- 
duced cost. Duplicating such facilities and 
support in the United States would involve 
a heavy and continuing expense—one rough- 
ly cancelling out savings in shortened sup- 
ply lines and transportation costs to Europe. 

The balance-of-payments drain of our 
military deployment in Europe is currently 
about $1.5 billion a year. This is unquestion- 
ably a large figure, and, if our forces were 
returned to this country, many of those dol- 
lars would stay at home. The problem is 
partially neutralized, however, by offset ar- 
rangements with the European countries, 
particularly Germany and we are exploring 
means of making these arrangements more 
adequate. In addition, withdrawal of our 
forces from Europe would be likely to evoke 
prompt countervailing effects, notably in re- 
duced sale of military equipment to our 
Allies and in general exports to those coun- 
tries. 

If we have not neglected the consideration 
of means by which our presence in Europe 
could be streamlined or modified without 
damaging the essential structure of the Al- 
liance, neither have we ignored the oppor- 
tunities which the era of negotiation we have 
now entered may hold for the future. In this 
area we must also make meticulous and bal- 
anced judgments, taking care not to allow 
our efforts to bring about agreements with 
the Soviet Union to undermine our relations 
with our friends in Western Europe. 

We must have a proper regard for the al- 
ways latent fear that agreements will be 
reached detrimental to European interests. 
We cannot, of course, allow the existence of 
this fear to deter us from seeking to lower 
tensions. Ironically, in fact, there exists 
among a younger generation of Europeans 
the converse suspicion that the United 
States and the USSR are collaborators in 
defense of the status quo. But we intend 
to do everything possible to allay such fears 
and suspicions by sticking strictly to our 
pledge to consult closely with our allies and 
take their interests into account as talks 
go forward. Only by such close consultation 
can we quiet the Cassandras who see every 
effort at US-Soviet reapprochement or even 
minor moves to adjust force levels as evi- 
dence of betrayal. 

During the past year in-depth consulta- 
tions have been held on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including the question of strategic 
arms limitations. The Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ters of the NATO governments, at President 
Nixon's suggestion, held the first of what we 
expect to be periodic reviews of major, long- 
range problems before the Alliance. 

It is particularly important that there be 
the fullest consultations on the SALT talks. 
The very fact that these talks are going on 
has stimulated some uneasiness in Europe. 
It is well understood that the talks imply 
changing strategic relationships and that 
their success could further affect the situa- 
tion. As President Nixon put it last spring: 
“The West does not have the massive nuclear 
predominance today that it once had, and 
any sort of broad-based arms agreement with 
the Soviets would codify the present balance.” 

Given the European sensitivities on SALT 
and nervousness about changing military 
relationships, it would seem wise not to 
compound anxieties at this time by any 
moves to reduce our troop strength on the 
continent. 

While attempting to keep our allies abreast 
of our own negotiating activities, we are wel- 
coming and encouraging their own efforts, 
particularly those of West Germany, to im- 
prove relations with the Soviet Union and 
the countries of Eastern Europe. One of the 
most promising areas of potential progress 
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with the Eastern European nations lies, we 
believe, in reaching agreement on mutual 
and balanced East-West force reductions. 

We are now working with our allies to de- 
velop models which could form the basis for 
such an agreement. The NATO countries 
Foreign Ministers, meeting last December, 
said in their Declaration that despite the 
fact that there had been no response on ear- 
lier suggestions, the Allies “will continue 
their studies in order to prepare a realistic 
basis for active exploration at an early date.” 
They concluded their studies on the subject 
had already progressed sufficiently to permit 
the establishment of criterla which reduc- 
tions should meet. They directed that fur- 
ther consideration also go forward on related 
measures such as advance notification of 
military movements or maneuvers, the ex- 
change of observers at maneuvers, and the 
establishment of observation posts. This, we 
are convinced, is a constructive approach 
much more specifically directed at a concrete 
issue generating tension than the Warsaw 
Pact’s vague proposal for a European Secu- 
rity Conference. 

We hope the Warsaw Pact nations will re- 
spond. Realism, however, suggests that they 
will be less likely to respond if a unilateral 
reduction of U.S. forces appears in the offing 
anyway. The firm belief that it would weaken 
our bargaining position on balanced force 
reduction is thus another reason why the 
Administration opposes the Mansfield Reso- 
lution. 

Among the questions raised by those who 
favor an immediate and substantial reduc- 
tion of our forces in Europe is whether the 
burden of NATO defense is now fairly allo- 
cated. The prosperous Europeans should, 
they feel, carry a much larger share of the 
defense of their own continent. 

We agree—up to a point. The United States 
believes that our European allies can and 
should do more. We have told them often 
that if they increase their own efforts, it 
would help us to maintain ours. So even 
though they actually have increased their 
defense budgets to cover improvements in 
their forces, while our own defense budget 
has been declining, we have and are continu- 
ing to press them to assume a larger share of 
Europe’s defense responsibilities. 

A precipitate reduction of United States 
forces in Europe would, however, not only 
fail to stimulate additional European effort, 
it would probably produce the contrary ef- 
fect. The bulk of any substantial reductions 
in U.S, forces would have to be made up by 
West Germany, the most populous and 
wealthiest of our NATO allies. But the Ger- 
man people do not relish an enlargement of 
their country’s military establishment. Nor 
certainly does a Soviet Union still highly 
emotional about its 20 million World War II 
dead and enormously sensitive on the sub- 
ject of German “revanchism.” Indeed, it 
would give pause even to some of Germany’s 
allies. 

Any significant rise in the German de- 
fense effort could thus destroy Chancellor 
Brandt's constructive efforts to improve rela- 
tionships with the Federal Republic’s East- 
ern neighbors and thereby halt the attempts 
to lay the foundation for a settlement of the 
issues still dividing Europe. 

I spoke earlier of the fact that we did not 
want to suggest that the present number 
of U.S. troops in Europe was inviolate and 
could or would never be changed. We hope 
that conditions will eventually come about 
which will render their presence altogether 
unnecessary. But when such conditions do 
come, I feel certain they will be the result 
of hard and patient bargaining. 

Back in 1948, when the Cold War was very 
cold indeed, Belgian Foreign Minister Paul 
Henri Spaak, addressing himself to the So- 
viet’s Andre Vyshinsky at a UN Security 
Council session, said: “The basis of our policy 
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today in Europe is fear. We are afraid of you. 
We are afraid of your government and we 
are afraid of the policies which you are pur- 
suing.” 

Twenty-two years later tensions are lower 
and East and West are engaged in substan- 
tive discussions aimed at lowering them fur- 
ther. But the basic cement holding together 
the Alliance is still the threat from the 
East. The United States does not control the 
Alliance. When France chose to withdraw 
from NATO we could not prevent it from 
doing so. Unlike the Warsaw Pact which 
rests on an ideological base guarded and 
sanctified by the Soviet Union, NATO has 
no dogmatic underpinnings. There is no 
Western version of the Brezhnev Doctrine. 
When there is no more threat to the secu- 
rity of the nations of Western Europe, there 
will be no more need for NATO. And only 
when the confrontation in Europe truly 
ends and a genuine peace replaces the always 
precarious peace of mutual deterrence will 
the role of our troops be finally accomplished. 

On another front, in response to the Presi- 
dent's initiative, the Alliance has taken on 
a new dimension by creating a permanent 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society to help deal constructively with some 
of the most pressing problems common to 
all its members—the problems of the en- 
vironment. 

The United States, pepper wanie aap 
to su rt the goal of a politi y an - 
pba = integrated Europe. Despite the 
recent signs of drift, economic integration 
has come far, and there are indications that 
new moves forward may be developing. The 
most ambitious of the European regional ar- 
rangements—the European Community of 
the Six—has already gone beyond the earlier 
conception of international cooperation to 
a new form of relationship among nation 
states. 

Since the EEC was established in 1958 its 
members have abolished tariffs among them- 
selves, agreed upon important measures of 
the harmonization, instituted an ambitious 
common agricultural policy and removed 
most barriers to the free movement of capital 
and labor. As a group the Six have enjoyed 
significantly higher rates of economic ac- 
tivity, trade and growth than before 1958. 
Inter-Community trade has almost quad- 
rupled, Since 1967 Community trade with 
the outside world has exceeded that of the 
United States. 

The recent Summit Conference of the 
Six at the Hague and the success of the 
Council of Ministers of the Community in 
agreeing on a far-reaching plan for financ- 
ing their common agricultural policy preface 
moves to perfect the economic union and ex- 
tend it to new members in the next year 
or two. On the latter point, the interests 
of the United States are very much engaged, 
not only economically but militarily, for en- 
largement of the European communities to 
admit countries not committed to the de- 
fense of the West raises questions about the 
possibilities of political unity and the under- 
lying strength of the NATO Alliance itself. 

The United States sees no conflict between 


the goal of European integration and the 
efforts now going forward to end the danger- 
ous and increasingly anachronistic division 
of the Continent. We welcome the indica- 
tion that dissatisfaction over the continuing 
gulf between the two halves of Europe is 
growing in the East as well. Stronger rela- 


tionships in Western Europe itself can, we 
believe, facilitate the building of stronger 
relationships with the east. 

“J believe we must build an Alliance,” the 
President has said, “strong enough to deter 
those who would threaten war; close enough 
to provide for continuous and far-reaching 
consultation; trusting enough to accept a 
diversity of views; realistic enough to deal 
with the world as it is; flexible enough to 
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explore new channels of constructive co- 
operation.” 

In the past year, I believe, we have 
strengthened the Alliance on each of these 
counts, Strength, closeness, trust, realism, 
fiexibility—these will be useful assets as we 
move toward the new hopes and new pos- 
sibilities of the “era of negotiation.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1181), an act to remove certain limi- 
tations on the granting of relief to 
owners of lost or stolen bearer securities 
of the United States, and for other pur- 


poses. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 95 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk in behalf of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Saxse) and the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Ruisicorr). I 
appreciate the cooperation and the 
advice and counsel that they have given 
in the drafting and the consideration of 
this amendment. 

The amendment is a perfecting 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be printed im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for some 
time I have shared the concern of the 
Senator from Montana, our disti- 
guished majority leader, over the troop 
strength of American forces presently 
assigned in NATO. My concern was ex- 
pressed during the last administration 
as well. This concern exists despite the 
fact that the Senator from Indiana has 
been a consistent representative of this 
Government, along with several of his 
colleagues, to the NATO Parliamentar- 
ians Conference, and is strongly com- 
mitted to maintaining a strong NATO 
alliance as a deterrent to possible mis- 
adventures on the part of the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies. 

I find, despite my strong feeling that 
NATO has relevance in today’s world, 
that we must recognize we are now ad- 
dressing ourselves to the problem of se- 
curity in Europe some 25 years after the 
founding of NATO. Despite the passage 
of 25 years we still find ourselves com- 
mitted to the same four divisions rec- 
ommended by President Truman when 
we first entered into this joint forces 
agreement. 

Since the original agreement several 
things have happened. First of all, there 
has been significant European economic 
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recovery. Second, we have only to look 
at last week’s newspapers and this morn- 
ing’s newspapers to remind ourselves 
that the American dollar is under attack 
and that the stability of the dollar is 
at least partially attributable to the 
balance-of-payments problem which is 
aggravated by maintaining 300,000 U.S. 
troops in Western Europe. 

The third matter, which has happened 
more recently, and which needs to be 
considered, is the apparent willingn*ss of 
the Russians at least to talk about 
mutual troop withdrawals. I have been 
hopeful that the administration would 
pursue the possibility of deescalating the 
arms race more vigorously than it has, 
whether it is offensive nuclear weapons, 
ABM’s, or general purpose forces. I do 
not discount the possibility of reaching 
some mutual agreement with the Rus- 
sians. 

However, I think we should consider 
that when we talk about Russian willing- 
ness to withdraw troops, we have to rec- 
ognize that the Russians must consider 
more than just the number of troops nec- 
essary to balance the military picture 
between East and West. An important 
additional ingredient in any Russian de- 
cision will be the number of troops nec- 
essary to maintain political control of 
the Warsaw Pact nations. 

The amendment which I have sent to 
the desk is an effort to reconcile the di- 
vergent thoughts that may be in more 
minds than my own. On the one hand 
we are concerned about the proper 
strength levels in NATO and the proper 
incentive necessary for mutual and bal- 
anced troop withdrawal. On the other 
hand, we are concerned that steps be 
taken that will persuade our NATO al- 
lies to increase their share of the cost of 
protecting Europe. They have the eco- 
nomic and political stability to do it. 

I suggest that the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana is a middle ground 
between the divergent thoughts that 
have been expressed pro and con rela- 
tive to the Mansfield amendment. I 
think it gives us the possibility of shar- 
ing political responsibility on the one 
hand and fiscal responsibility on the 
other. 

The heart of my amendment is to re- 
quire that NATO allies be given a rea- 
sonable opportunity—until the end of 
this year—to agree to assuming a great- 
er burden of the U.S. payments deficits 
resulting from the maintenance of our 
troops in Europe. Our allies have as- 
sumed only part of the total $1.7 billion 
deficit in our balance of payments. 

My amendment urges the President to 
negotiate agreements requiring the add- 
ed assumption of at least $325 million, 
or one-half of the $650 million, now left 
uncompensated as the direct result of 
our NATO troop commitment. If by the 
end of this year such agreements have 
not been negotiated, the United States 
would begin the staged withdrawal of 
troops down to 225,000 by June 30, 1972, 
one down to 150,000 by December 31, 

As I said a moment ago, it seems to me 
this amendment is an effort to find a 
meaningful middle ground in this diffi- 
cult and important debate. I believe this 
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amendment offers a way to protect the 
stability of the dollar, while offering our 
European allies a realistic alternative to 
troop withdrawals, It is our intention to 
be fair and open with our European 
friends, but to reflect our resolution to 
deal decisively with the problem of the 
dollar, 

I personally feel that this amendment 
will strengthen the President’s hand for 
negotiating for a reasonable cost-shar- 
ing agreement within NATO. I am not 
asking that they assume 100 percent of 
the deficit, as some could rightly de- 
mand. We are suggesting that they at 
least be willing to bear half of the re- 
maining deficit. 

I urge my colleagues to consider it 
carefuly as a vehicle for accomplishing 
the objectives that so many of us share 
in this difficult area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
a fact sheet concerning the amendment. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Data ON NATO BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 

Gross Balance-of-Payments drain caused 
by presence of U.S. troops and dependents 
in Europe: $1.7 billion per year. 

Gross Balance-of-Payments in Germany: 
$1.1 billion per year. 

Offsets of German Balance-of-Payments 
drain: $810 million per year. 

Net Balance-of-Payments drain in Ger- 
many: $300 million per year. 

Offset arrangements with Germany (a two- 
year agreement for $1.621 billion): $810 mil- 
lion per year. 

Its provisions are as follows: 

1. Military purchases in the U.S.: $410 mil- 
lion per year. 

2. Civilian purchases in the U.S. (uranium 
for their stockpile): $65 million per year. 

3. Loan from their treasury to ours (10 
years at 3% %): $125 million per year. 

4. German purchases of Eximbank and 
Mutual Security Administration paper (They 
pay U.S. in immediate cash and collect from 
our debtors over time $160 million, averag- 
ing): $80 million per year. 

5. They established $164 million fund in 
U.S. to encourage new German private in- 
vestment in the U.S., averaging: $82 million 
per year. 

6. They prepaid certain outstanding debts: 
$22 million per year. 

7. They agreed to forgo repatriation of 
interest on certain deposits in our Treasury: 
$32 million per year. 

OTHER OFFSET AGREEMENTS AND MILITARY 

PURCHASES BY NATO ALLIES IN U.S. 

There is only one formal offset arrange- 
ment with a NATO ally now operative. We 
agree over a period of years to purchase from 
Norway $40 million worth of supplies, and 
they agree to buy from us $120 million. How- 
ever, apart from that, our NATO allies pur- 
chased $250 million in military supplies in 
the U.S. in fiscal year 1970. That is exclusive 
of German purchases under the offset agree- 
ments. That $250 million must be included 
in calculations of the total “uncovered” 
NATO BOP deficit. Thus: 

Gross drain: $1,700 million. 

Less German offsets: $800 million. 

Less NATO allies purchased in U.S.: $250 
million. 

Net U.S. balance of payment deficit from 
NATO and amount affected by Bayh amend- 
ment: $650 million. 
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Amount Europeans are asked to cover: 
$325 million per year. 


POSSIBLE SOURCES OF FURTHER OFFSETS OR 
ASSUMPTIONS OF U.S. COSTS IN EUROPE 

1, Of the seven elements listed above as 
composing the German-U.S. offset arrange- 
ments, all but 5 and 6 are repeatable and 
possible expandable. However, as German 
arms production capacity increases, there is 
a good chance their willingness to buy arms 
and supplies here will decline. The same 
is true of other NATO allies, too. Improve- 
ments in these things would result in bal- 
ance-of-payment savings only. 

2. Allies picking up part of costs of op- 
erating U.S. bases and facilities in Europe. 
These costs are estimated as totalling about 
$800 million per year. They include (a) 
salary of local nationals employed by U.S. 
armed forces, (b) cost of constructon of 
permanent facilities which will never be re- 
patriated to the United States, (c) materials 
and equipment purchased in local economies, 
(d) transport costs of U.S. armed forces 
within NATO countries. Allied assumption 
of some of these items would result not only 
in balance of payment but in budgetary 
savings. 


EXHIBIT 1 
In lieu of the language of amendment 
number 86, at the end of the bill, add a new 
title as follows: 


TITLE IV—COMPENSATION FOR UNITED 
STATES NATO BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT 
Sec. 401. (a) The Congress hereby finds 

(1) that the number of United States mili- 

tary personnel stationed in Europe could be 

significantly reduced without endangering 
the security of Western Europe or lessening 
the prospects for improved East-West rela- 
tions in Europe, and (2) that the present 
deployment in Europe results in an added 
burden to this Nation’s balance of payments 
problems. It is therefore the purpose of this 
title to seek a more equitable sharing of 
the burdens arising from our deployment in 

Europe among the members of the NATO 

Alliance, and if such burden sharing cannot 

be accomplished, to provide for a significant 

phased reduction of U.S. forces stationed 
in Europe beginning at the earliest practi- 
cable date. 

(b) The Congress urges the President im- 
mediately to undertake negotiations with the 
governments of our NATO allies for agree- 
ments resulting in the direct assumption of 
no less than one-half the United States bal- 
ance of payments deficits resulting from the 
presence of United States military personnel 
in Europe and not compensated by military 
purchases or financial offset arrangements 
as of the date of enactment of this title. 

(c) If such agreements have not been com- 
pleted by December 31, 1971, no funds appro- 
priated by the Congress may be used after 
June 30, 1972, for the purpose of supporting 
or maintaining in Europe any military per- 
sonnel of the United States in excess of 
225,000, and no funds appropriated by the 
Congress may be used after December 31, 
1972, for the purpose of supporting or main- 
taining in Europe any military personnel of 
the United States in excess of 150,000. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 


quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 87 AS MODIFIED 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, under 
the authority that was granted to me to 
offer a modification——_ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Under the authority 
which was granted to me by the Senate 
to offer a modification of the original 
language proposed by me as amendment 
No. 87, I hereby submit the revised lan- 
guage to the amendment which is now 
pending as a substitute to the amendment 
offered by Senator MANSFIELD, which is 
the subject of the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into by the 
Senate. 

Let me say that the modified substitute, 
which I now send to the desk, is cospon- 
sored by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY), and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modification. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be 
added at the end of the bill by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
insert a new title as follows: 

TITLE IV—UNITED STATES ROLE IN THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION 
Sec. 401. (a) The Congress renews its sup- 

port for the North Atlantic Alliance and 

reaffirms the policy of the United States for 
full partnership in the defense of Europe on 
the basis of self-help and mutual support. 

(b) The President is requested to enter 
into negotiations, within the NATO frame- 
work, to achieve mutual and balanced force 
reductions in central Europe between the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. 

(c) The President is requested, in addition 
to regular consultations, to negotiate within 
NATO on the reduction of U.S. force levels 
and financial arrangements for U.S. forces 
which remain in Europe consistent with the 
balance-of-payments situation of the United 
States; and to reduce U.S. forces in Europe 
in accordance with such consultations and 
negotiations, 

(d) The President shall report to the Con- 
gress on September 15, 1971, and every six 
months thereafter on the progress of such 
consultations and negotiations. 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr, President, there is no 
Senator for whom I have a higher regard, 
respect, and affection than the senior 
Senator from Montana. And rarely, if 
ever, do I find my thoughts or views dif- 
ferent from his. I know, too, for how 
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many years he has expressed the opinion 
of us all with regard to the way Europe 
has declined to assume the cost of her 
own protection, continued to extract 
every possible dollar from us, and then 
not helped us in keeping up the value of 
the dollar. 

But when it comes to arbitrarily re- 
ducing our forces in Europe by one-half 
by the end of this year, I believe this 
would prove a drastic step, although per- 
haps necessary. I know, also, how many 
of us have left unsaid our concern at the 
thought of the vacuum being filled by a 
rearmed Germany. Personally, I believe 
that neither Eastern nor Western Eu- 
rope, nor even we in America, wish to 
see a Germany, both rearmed and re- 
unified. 

As one who was in charge of a small 
consular post in Europe, I saw the effect 
when the Iron Curtain fell on us—half of 
my employees fled and the other half 
went to jail. I believe the containment 
theory of the late forties and fifties abso- 
lutely correct in halting in its tracks the 
aggressive Stalin communism of the time. 
However, history moves and national in- 
terests change, but administrations ap- 
parently do not move, but follow policies 
imbedded in concrete rather than our 
true national interests. In this regard, I 
am reminded of how we ignore Lord 
Palmerston’s old dictum. 

We have no eternal allies, and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal 
and perpetual, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 


I think the present tactics of resurrect- 
ing the views and policies of the past in 
terms of the needs of the future and is 
a mistake on the part of the adminis- 
tration, 

The old and cold warriors who are 
being cited by the administration are 
looking behind and not ahead. 

When Dean Acheson describes Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD’s suggestion as “asi- 
nine,” he turns off more Members of our 
body than he would turn on. 

In fact, the way the administration is 
going, I would not be surprised to read 
in tomorrow’s press of an ESP report 
from Woodrow Wilson to the effect that 
we should support the administration 
and maintain our 300,000 American 
troops in Europe. 

My hope is that some form of compro- 
mise may be adopted. The administra- 
tion’s position of no compromise is 
wrong and negative. I believe the sug- 
gestion of the majority leader, while cor- 
rect in the long haul, is perhaps drastic 
for the short haul. For this reason, I 
would hope that some form of compro- 
mise solution might emerge from our 
body. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CHURCH AND SENA- 
TOR GOLDWATER TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
recognition of the 2 leaders under the 
standing order, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. CuHurcH) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes; that 
at the conclusion of his remarks, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
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GOLDWATER) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes; that following the rec- 
ognition of the two Senators under 
these orders, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, fol- 
lowing which the unfinished business be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR GRAVEL ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GoLDWATER) 
under the previous order, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL 9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 9:30 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TO- 
MORROW UNTIL 9 AM. WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY 19, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on to- 
morrow it stand in recess until 9 a.m. 
Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and itis 
so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am authorized by the majority 
leader to make two additional unani- 
mous-consent requests, after counseling 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) and the act- 
ing minority leader, the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON). 

Various Senators have expressed an 
interest in having some time for debate 
on Wednesday on the so-called SST 
amendment. Under the previous order, 
a vote will occur during the evening of 
Wednesday on that amendment, but 
without debate. In view of the fact that 
Senators do wish to have some further 
debate on the SST on Wednesday, I ask 
unanimous consent that, effective on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971, the unfinished 
business, H.R. 6531, to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967, be 
laid aside from 9 a.m. until 11 a.m.; 
that during that time, the amendment to 
strike out the section providing funds 
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for the SST—on page 24, lines 17 through 
22, inclusive—to H.R. 8190, making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, be debated, 
with the time to be equally divided be- 
tween and controlled by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ProxmirE) and the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON). 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the question has 
to be put on the substance of the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thought 
I would make the requests one at a 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have no objection, 
Mr. President, to the last request. 
dent, I further ask unanimous consent 
that on Wednesday, May 19, 1971, after 
the Schweiker amendment has been 
temporarily laid aside and votes have 
been taken on all amendments to H.R. 
8190 on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, further amendments to 
H.R. 8190 will be in order, but will not 
be open to further debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

I make this request because of the fact 
that several Senators are absent from 
the Senate today and they have not had 
an opportunity to offer amendments on 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill today. They were also not present at 
the time on Friday when the Senate 
entered into the agreement with respect 
to Wednesday next. It was, therefore, 
felt that no Senator should be shut out 
from offering amendments to the second 
supplemental appropriation bill on 
Wednesday when certain votes are 
scheduled. 

So it is for that reason that this re- 
quest has been discussed with various 
Senators and that the authorization from 
the majority leader has come that I pro- 
pound it to the effect that, following the 
vote on the SST Wednesday evening, and 
following the vote on any other amend- 
ments that have been offered to the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill and 
on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, any Senator would clearly not 
be shut out from offering an amendment 
to that bill and from having an im- 
mediate vote on his amendment, but 
without debate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—we worked out a very fine unani- 
mous consent last week on the Mans- 
field amendment and then for a resump- 
tion of consideration of the Schweiker 
amendment. That was several days for- 
ward. So I was glad today that we could 
work on the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill and have a debate on it and 
finish that and come back, then, for a 
reasonable amount of debate on the 
Mansfield amendment. 

I am glad to yield further here to the 
circumstances of taking those votes on 
Wednesday, but I want to reiterate my 
purpose of getting back to the main bill 
as soon as we can, where we are under 
the gun of time, and it is thought by 
some but I do not believe it can be done, 
that they can delay this thing beyond 
June 30. 

Anyway, it is the duty of the commit- 
tee to push the bill. 
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Let me ask the Senator whether the 
additional unanimous-consent request 
he makes leaves all the other unani- 
mous-consent agreements in full force 
and effect. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It does. 

Mr. STENNIS. Except as directly 
modified by the Senator’s written request 
as he read it? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I merely wish to say 
that this morning the Senator from New 
Hampshire consulted the Parliamentar- 
ian and was advised, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that any 
amendments had to be offered to the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
before 3 o’clock this afternoon or they 
would be barred. Because of that, I ad- 
vised the Senator from New York to call 
up his amendment, because I knew that 
he had one; and he offered it and then, 
under unanimous consent, I got agree- 
ment to offer my amendment to his 
amendment. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Senate 
in that regard. 

I merely want to make it clear that the 
Senator from New Hampshire finds him- 
self representing not only the minority 
of the Appropriations Committee but 
also the minority of the Senate, due to 
the absence of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader and the distinguished assist- 
ant minority leader and, under those cir- 
cumstances, would not wish to take the 
responsibility of expressing the agree- 
ment of the minority. But it has to be 
settled. It is inconceivable to me that, 
under any circumstances, the Senate 
would deprive any Senator who is ab- 
sent from the privilege of offering an 
amendment to a bill, even though the 
unanimous-consent agreement did not 
specifically provide therefor. 

I can foresee that a Senator could be 
offering several amendments and there 
could be requests for 2 minutes on each 
side to explain the amendments. So far 
as I am concerned, I would not object 
even to that, if it were requested to offer 
those amendments. As we know, without 
the opportunity to explain an amend- 
ment, that is a blind way to legislate. 

So far as the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is concerned; namely, that any 
Senator can offer amendments to the 
second supplemental appropriation biil 
on Wednesday night, after tne other 
votes, without the opportunity to explain 
them, unless the Senate sees fit to grant 
them that opportunity by unanimous 
consent, that seems to me to be eminently 
fair and I therefore am going to take the 
liberty of agreeing to it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, I would not want to deny anyone 
the privilege, but we have had our day 
in court and we have been making unani- 
mous requests now for several days. I 
think it is my duty to keep the bill mov- 
ing, if I can. I hope that there will not 
be a deluge of requests for time to debate 
the amendments here, where we are quite 
deliberately agreeing that there will not 
be time to debate them. I do not know 
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how we are going to take care of absent 
Senators except through someone rep- 
resenting them. 

Mr. COTTON. I am sorry I raised that 
point because it should not have been 
raised. I do not suggest that we should 
have debate for a single minute. If any- 
one objects, of course they cannot. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to serve notice 
that I could not agree to a great num- 
ber of requests for debate on these 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, AL- 
LEN). Is there objection to the requests 
of the Senator from West Virginia, or 
any further reservation or right to ob- 
ject? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreements 
later reduced to writing as follows: 

Ordered, That, effective on Wednesday, 
May 19, 1971, the unfinished business, H.R. 
6531, to amend the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967, be laid aside from 9 a.m. until 
11 a.m. and that during that time, the 
amendment to strike out the section pro- 
viding funds for the SST (on page 24, lines 
17 through 22, inclusive) to H.R. 8190, mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, be debated 
with the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire) and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MAGNUSON). 

Ordered further, That, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, after the unfinished business has 
been laid aside including the Schweiker 
amendment, and votes have been taken on 
all amendments to H.R. 8190, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, further 
amendments to H.R. 8190, will be in order, 
but will not be open to further debate. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginis. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I just say, now that the re- 
quest has been agreed to, under the 
agreement entered there can be no de- 
bate on Wednesday evening on any 
amendment that is offered to the second 
supplemental appropriation bill. Hereto- 
fore, it has been the general practice of 
the Senate not to rule out the opportunity 
of Senators offering amendments when 
all time has expired, but they have to 
content themselves with a vote thereon 
without debate in such a situation. Thus, 
we should not rule out the right of Sena- 
tors to offer amendments in this instance. 
I understand that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts wants to offer an 
amendment on Wednesday. We do not 
want to preclude him or other Senators 
from the right to the opportunity to offer 
an amendment, but such a Senator would 
not—under the agreement—have time to 
debate it. 

This agreement, may I say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, has reference only 
to Wednesday. For if the vote on the SST 
amendment—offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre)—should fail, 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill will undoubtedly go back on the cal- 
endar and all bets are off. 

So this has to do only with the session 
on Wednesday. What has made it so 
difficult with respect to unanimous-con- 
sent agreements dealing with the supple- 
mental appropriation bill is the fact that 
it is impossible to foresee exactly what is 
going to happen on the SST amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. If the Senator will yield, 


one thing should be clear on the record. 
The Senator from New York (Mr. Jav- 
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ITs) has an amendment which he has 
offered and which is pending. I have an 
amendment to his amendment, which is 
pending. We cannot debate that—either 
one of us. 

If a Senator who is not present today, 
offers an amendment on Wednesday 
night——_ 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if a Sen- 
ator who is not present tonight offers 
an amendment on Wednesday night in 
accordance with the agreement just en- 
tered into, that amendment can be re- 
ceived and considered without debate. 
He has the right, of course, to ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Abso- 
lutely. Under the Constitution he has 
that right. 

Mr. COTTON. Does this agreement 
permit another Senator to offer an 
amendment to his amendment without 
debate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Whatever amendments 
may, under the standing rules, be appro- 
priate are certainly not shut out. How- 
ever, debate thereon would be precluded. 

Mr. COTTON. That was my under- 
standing. However, I thought we ought 
to be very clear on the matter. That is 
why I asked the question. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct and I thank him. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9:30 a.m. 
and, immediately following the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) will be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, to be followed by 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) for a period of not to exceed 15 
minutes, to be followed by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Grave) for a period 
of not to exceed 15 minutes; at the con- 
clusion of which there will be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business for not to exceed 30 minutes, 
with statements therein limited to 3 min- 
utes; following which the unfinished 
business will be laid before the Senate. 

Based on understanding that have 
been entered into, there will be no roll- 
call votes on tomorrow unless it would 
be with regard to legislation dealing 
with the railroad strike. Of course, we 
cannot foresee what will develop. How- 
ever, we would hope that action could 
be taken on any measure coming before 
the Senate tomorrow dealing with that 
emergency situation without a rollcall 
vote, in this instance, because Senators 
have been told that there would not be 
rollcall votes today or tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If there 
be no further business to come before 
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the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 9:30 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed; and (at 5 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
18, 1971, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 17 (legislative day of May 
14), 1971: 

U.S. ARMY 

1. The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States to the grade indicated under 
the provisions of title X, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. George Gordon Cantlay, 
EET Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Stewart Canfield Meyer, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Maurice Wesley Kendall, 
SESS Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Adrian St. John I EEZSZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harley Lester Moore, Jr. 
oxo] Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

rig. Gen. Curtis Wheaton Chapman, Jr., 
E ooon A of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Arthur Godding, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Richards, JT., 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Samuel Lafayette Reid, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Sidney Bryan Berry, Jr., 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ewing Ott BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bert Allison David, EEZ ZZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Morin Shoemaker, 
EE Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Ambler Camm, PREREZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Harold Ira Hayward, REZIA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dennis Philip McAuliffe, 
RA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Arthur Kissinger, 
m Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Monroe Bush, REZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Quint Henion, PEZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Gen. Kenneth Trevor Sawyer, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Robert Neale Mackinnon, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Hulbert Groves, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alexander Meigs Haig, Jr., 
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EZRA Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Einar Murray, Eeee 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Anton Hinrichs, EZM 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Leahy Fair, RAZZ 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Alfred Kjellstrom, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Ira Augustus Hunt, Jr., EZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Henry Richard Del Mar, 
Army of the United States (lieuten- 

ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Hixon, EZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Carpenter Raaen, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. James Bradshaw Adamson, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Terrell Carley, EZRA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Harold Burton Gibson, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jeffrey Greenwood Smith, 
Eee Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr., 

Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dean Van Lydegraf, REZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

2. The following-named officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general 
Brig. Gen. Harley Lester Moore, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Lafayette Reid, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Arthur Godding, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. 
Army 

U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. 

Army 
U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. William Allen Knowlton, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Frank Ambler Camm, RERA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Creel Marshall, REETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Darrie Hewitt Richards, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Stewart Canfield Meyer, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. Edward Michael Flanagan, Jr., 
rmy of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Carpenter Raaen, Jr., RERA 


James Leon Baldwin, REZZA 
of the United States (colonel, 


Albert Ernest Milloy, REETA 
of the United States (colonel, 


John Reiley Guthrie, REZA 
of the United States (colonel 
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ZEM Army of the United States (colonel. 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Adrian St. John I1, EZETA 
ESM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hubert Summers Cunningham, 

rmy of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Maurice Wesley Kendall, 
EEA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Bernard William Rogers, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen, Harold Robert Parfitt, EEA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Trevor Sawyer, 
EEE Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Gordon Cantlay, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Woodland Morris, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Clarke Tileston Baldwin, Jr., 
y of the United States 

(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Allen Mitchel Burdett, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Russell Bolling, Jr., 
rmy of the United States 

(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Howard Harrison Cooksey, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Hixon, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. CJ Le Van BEZZ ZE, army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. EET 

Brig. Gen. John Quint Henion, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Holloway Cushman, 
fear] Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ewing Ott EEZZZZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Samuel Blanchard, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Harold Ira Hayword, B@eeeen 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. John Joseph Hennessey, RAZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Alfred Kjellstrom, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Verne Lyle Bowers, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Einar Murray, REZZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Frederick James Kroesen, Jr., 
my of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Cliffton Smith REJ- 
EZM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Leahy Fair RVS3.a 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

In THE Navy 

Robert G. Schultz, Jr., U.S. Air Force Cadet 
to be a permanent ensign in the line or Staff 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 

Michael W. Longworth (Midshipman Naval 
Academy) to be a permanent ensign in the 
line or Staff Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named U.S. Army Cadets 
to be permanent ensigns in the line or Staff 
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Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Richard E. Ryder 

Roy W. F. Wurthmuller, Jr. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps candidates) to be 
permanent ensigns in the line or Staff Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Frank J. Battle 
John E. Boyle, III 
Robert L. Collier 
Bruce N. Hampton 


Phillip L. Jody 
John W. Kidd 
Craig R. Larmon 
Richard K. Stewart 


John E, Jackson 


The following-name chief warrant officers 
to be ensigns in the Navy, limited duty for 
temporary service in the classification indi- 
cated and as permanent warrant and/or 
permanent and temporary warrant subject 
to the qualification therefor as provided by 


law: 


SUPPLY 


Andrew P. Blackwell 
George T. Boring 
Clifford R. Hall 
Jefferson O. Hughes 
William B. Keith, Jr. 
Gerald E. Kirkpatrick 


Robert J. Reardon 
Allen R. Siegel 
Edward M. Strackbein 
Joseph M. Thompson 
Joel F. Tibbetts 
James C. Woodiel 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


William G. Glynn 
Robert E. Herning 
Cecil M. Hillman 


John G. Masler, Jr. 
Francis S. Thomson, 
Jr. 


DECK 


Gideon W. Almy, III 

James P. Bailey 

Eugene Davenport 

Charles D. Johnson, 
Jr. 

Rodney R. Jones 

Russel D. McEntire 


Phillip B. Moaney 
Kerry A. Peters 
Tommy F. Shirley 
David M. Valenta 
James L. Worley 
Ira G. Worrell 


OPERATIONS 


Richard M. Almand 
Vincent G. Brackett 
Stephen R. Jones 


John A. King, Jr. 
Raymond L. Marshall 
John L. Sweet 


ORDNANCE 


Philip E. Dechene 
Richard L. Goyette 
David S. Haus 
Elis L. High 
George K. Johns 
Milton J. Moyer 
Ralph W. Padgett 


William L. Percival 

Thomas L. Ratliff 

Glenn Rice, Jr. 

Thomas R. Stephen- 
son 

Donald R. Thomas 


EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE DISPOSAL 


Robert F. Fisher 


Donald R. Reeves 


ADMINISTRATION 


James C. Biernesser, 
Jr. 
Vernon R. Bowen 
Leonard H. Brown, Jr. 
Edward H. Choate 
Robert S. Erskine 
Robert M. Grace 
Bobby E. Greene 
John D. Greene 
Richard P. Gudis 
Eli E. Hager 
Ernest J. Malboeuf 
Leon Morris 


Jose T. Nededog 
Patrick L., O'Sullivan 
John M. Oyler 
Joseph J. Pajuf 
John E. Pearl, Sr. 
George F. Pearman 
Eugene J. Perry 
Ronald O. Prestidge 
Mirian E. Ruryk 
Gerald D. Ryan 

John C, Varley 
Howard A. Wallace, Jr. 


DATA PROCESSING 


Harold T. Hugghins 


John C. Mueller 


BANDMASTER 


Billy J. Aten 


Eugene E. McGowan 


ENGINEERING 


David G. Bates 
Raleigh T. J. 
Blanchard 
Allen G. Brice 
Richard L. Brisby 
Robert A. Brouse 
Frank L. Canfield 
Harry M. Carter 
Jerome J. Culberson 
Richard W. Ellis 
Leroy E. Gardner 


Billy T. Gay 
Raymond Hahn 
Howard J. Kuhnert, Jr 
Ralph E. Hite 

Ted L. Hunt 

Charles L. Jensen 
Isaiah J. Jones 
Raymond J. Kehoe 
Richard B. Knighton 
James F. Maddock 
Elmer H. Mann 
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Edwin L. Neasham 
James J. Ottesen 
David E. Perkins 
Henry W. Poch, Jr. 
Charles J. Raggo Kenney D. Williamson 
Richard A. Riddle Fred L. Wolking 
Edward E.Rundberg Donald G. Smith 


HULL 


James L. Smith 
William B. 


Wayne A. Scott 
Dallas T. Smith 


Larry A. Tew 
Donald E. Thomas 


William J, Dills 
Robert T. Finney 
Daniel A, Frame Stonecipher 
James O. Headrick Chester A. Watson, Jr. 
Raymond M. Hennessy Alfred E. Wollenburg 
John A. Othmer Robert R. York 

ELECTRICIAN 
Wyndolin G. Collins Roger A. Hutchings 
Harold L. Drurey Richard L. Prevatte 
Herbert Halpern Michael L. South 
Clayton T. Hicks 

ELECTRONICS 
Douglas W. Anderson Robert J. Johnstone 
Joe R. Beaubouef William G. Kirby 
James R. Brown Willie J. Mead 
Raymond E. Buote Wayne R. Merrill 
Harry E. Clark Orville L. Meyers 
Leroy Dailey Karl W. Nitschke 
Sammy L. Darr John W. Pierce, Jr. 
Wallace G.Gutridge Robert M. Smith 
Charlie H. Hall Francis L. Tosatto 
Monte A. Hart Qube G. Watford 
Noble F. Joel, Jr. Cecil E. Wells 

CRYPTOLOGY 
Ronald E. Noel 
Marvin E. Nowicki 
James F. 
Walter F. Peszynski 
Hubert Moore Larry D. Poppe 
James C. Nadeau Robert J. Robbins 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Joseph K. Butters Clark G. Hill 
Gary D. Cooper Louis G. Loria 
Andrew J. Eggett Herman D. Overton 
Leon W. Gaut, Jr. Carl E. Rhudy 
Bernard E. Gibson Donald J. Rossignol 
John G. Greksouk James L. Townsend 
Thomas L. Harold 
AVIATION OPERATIONS 

Clarence Forbes Robert L. McPeak 


AVIATION CONTROL 
Norman E. Krug George D. Zeitler 
AIR INTELLIGENCE 
William R. Bulmer 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
James R.Menhennett Franklin D. Peele 
METEOROLOGY 


Lloyd M. Ames 
Andrew R. Buist 
William O. Crank 
David B. Dean 


Raymond L. Boylan William C. Oponick, Jr. 


Bobby E. May 
AVIATION ORDNANCE 
Herbert Artis Ira J. Lewis 
Ronald A. Cleven Charles E. Little 
William T. Cox Carl W. Nolan 
James W. Ennis James M. Pokrywka 
Michael A. Harwell Gerald D. Stepherson 
Buddy R. Hembree David J. Turriff 
Dempsey D. James Richard A. Wales 
Joe H. Lemaster 
AVIONICS 

George E. Bollinger Donald D. Robbins 
Charles D. Evans Aubrey P. Sauls 
Walter S. Ingram Dennis A. Westhoff 
Edwin C. James 

AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


William E. Akins Arthur E. Carter 
Alfred E. S. Armfiela Ronald L. Coen 
Ronald P. Baker Albert C, Edmonson 
Gilbert H. Baron James W. Fite 
Charles T. Barry Charles R. James 
James A. Bartley James C. Rayburn 
Gordon M. Bethune Arthur L. Johnson 
Bobby G. Bettis Rudolf H. Jopp 
Gerlad C. Blocker Ralph C. Lasky 
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Boyd L. Goodrich 
Marion W. Green 
William J. Hicks 
Charles E. Hughes 
William K. Rodgers 
Robert L. Royal 
Richard N. Sayles 
Donald G. Scott 
John 8S. Stankoski 
Jerry W. Fox Warner R. Tyler 
George Freeman Raymond R. Wegrzyn 
Rolland R. Garrison George D. Welch 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent commanders and 
temporary captains in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, subject to the qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


Charner W. Bramlett 

Louis H, Eske 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants snd 
temporary lieutenant commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Robert J. Demaio 

Francis P. Madden 

Jerry A. Perisho 

The following-named (Naval Reserye of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary Lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Robert L. Anderson Richard D. Glasgow 

Thomas G. Carlton Michael J. McGinnis 

Robert T. Clark David A. Smith 

James L. Gentry Harry W. Smith 

Robert M. Giasi 

William R. Garrett (Civilian College gradu- 
ate) to be a permanent lieutenant (junior 
grade) and a temporary lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Gary S. George (Naval Reserve officer) to 
be a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) 
and a temporary lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 

Comdr. James M. Tobin, Civil Engineer 
Corps, U.S. Navy, for transfer to and appoint- 
ment in the Judge Advocate General's Corps 
in the permanent grade of lieutenant com- 
mander and the temporary grade of com- 
mander. 

Lt. John E. Gordon, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps in the permanent grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) and the temporary 
grade of lieutenant. 

Ens. John F. Lynch, U.S. Navy, for trans- 
fer to and appointment in the Supply Corps 
in the permanent grade of ensign. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps in the permanent grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) and the tempo- 
rary grade of lieutenant: 


Brown, Richard E. Mohsberg, Sidney A., 

Dempsey, John G. Im 

Givens, Larry R. 

Hamm, Edward R. 

Heintz, John W., Jr. 

Holm, Stanley R., Jr. Schierman, Eldon C. 

Jeffries, Charles H., Sholars, Robert E. 
Ir Slaughter, James T., 

Lines, Richard A. II 

Moeller, Robert L. 


Robert E. Luce 
Dewey J. Millsap 
Donald A. Minor 
Larry E. Murphy 
Santiago Orosco 
Terry D. Owens 
Ellis E. Peach 
Thomas J. Pruter 
Boyd C. Fowler 


Osth, John A. 
Prahl, Charles S. 
Reid, Gary H. 


Waters, William A. 
Yankoupe, George W. 


Stephen C. VanTasell (civilian college 
graduate) to be a permanent lieutenant 
(junior grade) and a temporary lieutenant 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Arthur P. Sibold, Jr., U.S. Navy, retired, to 
be reappointed from the temporary disability 
retired list as a permanent captain in the 
Line, engineering duty (ship engineering), of 
the Navy, subject to the qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 
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THE US. NAVY'S PROJECT SAN- 
GUINE—WILL IT BECOME A BIL- 
LION-DOLLAR BOONDOGGLE? 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1971 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in 1959 
the U.S. Navy began work on Project 
Sanguine, a communication system in- 
tended to provide one-way emergency 
contact with submerged submarines 
armed with nuclear missiles. Project San- 
guine is supposed to be a backup for ex- 
isting communication systems in the 
event their capabilities are somehow im- 
paired or destroyed. 

Since 1959 the Navy has spent $50 mil- 
lion to design a Sanguine system that 
would work. Final construction costs have 
been estimated as high as $2 billion. 

On Monday, May 3, the Wisconsin 
Committee for Environmental Informa- 
tion distributed a report in Madison that 
concluded the Navy’s concept for Project 
Sanguine simply will not work. The re- 
port said, essentially, that it would take 
so long to send a verifiable message that 
jamming of the signal by a foreign na- 
tion would be a relatively simple task. 
As one of the committee members sug- 
gested, “No sensible engineer would put 
a nickel into it.” 

At one point, the Navy was consider- 
ing a system that would cover 21,000 
square miles in 26 counties of northern 
Wisconsin. In this area, 6,000 miles of 
criss-crossing cable buried 6 feet under- 
ground supposedly would provide an 
antenna grid to transmit extremely low- 
frequency radio waves to the submarines, 
The justification for such a massive an- 
tenna was that a very large system 
would be less vulnerable to attack, mak- 
ing the fail-safe method of communi- 
cation a strong deterrent to any first 
strike nuclear intentions by an enemy 
nation. 

In 1969, the Navy sought a $20 million 
Sanguine budget to allow the depart- 
ment to proceed to contract definition. 
This is a phase where engineering and 
contract and planning are accomplished, 
after which full-scale development could 
follow. The Congress wisely rejected the 
$20 million request. z 

In 1968, I raised a number of questions 
about the environmental impact of such 
a super communications project. Massive 
amounts of electricity would run through 
the cables to maintain the system in a 
readiness state. This raised the serious 
question whether wildlife, aquatic life 
and the intricate ecosystems of flora and 
fauna would be seriously disrupted by 
this major alteration of the environ- 
ment. 

At my request, the Navy has un- 
dertaken an environmental impact study 
to see what would happen environmen- 
tally if Sanguine would indeed be built 
in northern Wisconsin. That study is far 
from finished. And it must be before the 


Navy can comply with section 102(c) of 
the National Environmental Policy Act. 
After its request to enter contract defi- 
nition was denied by Congress, the Navy 
began to develop some technological ap- 
proaches to its communications prob- 
lem that would enable construction of a 
much smaller system, and one that would 
require substantially less power input. 

Most recently, the Navy requested 
$2.14 million for fiscal year 1972 to in- 
vestigate the possibility of burying San- 
guine “thousands” of feet below ground. 
Under this concept, the antenna would 
be housed in four tunnels situated in 
parallel pairs perpendicular to one an- 
other—like the tic-tac-toe configura- 
tion. Each tunnel would be 30 to 40 miles 
long. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
flurry of technological investigation and 
discovery took place after the Navy 
sought—and was denied—authorization 
to proceed to contract definition with its 
much larger system and without the en- 
vironmental impact study. 

Sanguine still is in the concept for- 
mulation stage, during which feasibil- 
ity of the system from an economic and 
technological standpoint is supposed to 
be satisfied. 

At a news conference in Madison, Wis., 
on Monday, the Wisconsin Committee for 
Environmental Information released “A 
Report on the Technical Feasibility of 
Project Sanguine.” It was prepared by 
Dr. Michael McClintock, a physicist, and 
Prof. Alwyn Scott and Paul Rissman, 
both electrical engineers. This report has 
been subjected to scientific scrutiny 
both within WCEI and by electrical en- 
gineers and antenna experts throughout 
the country. 

In another report that has been sent 
to my office, Dr. Albert W. Biggs, an 
electrical engineer at the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence who has had wide 
experience in antenna design and oper- 
ation, also discusses the technical feasi- 
bility of an underground Sanguine. Dr. 
Biggs’ report is entitled: ‘““Communica- 
tion Between Buried Antennas and Ex- 
tremely Low Frequencies.” 

In both reports, the authors said that 
the Navy’s design for Sanguine was given 
the benefit of the doubt in calculations 
to determine its feasibility to operate 
as intended. So the conclusions repre- 
sent a very liberal appraisal of Sanguine’s 
feasibility. 

It is interesting to read the conclusions 
of the reports, first the one by the Wis- 
consin Committee for Environmental In- 
formation: 

This study has shown that a Sanguine type 


communication system with a buried trans- 
mitting antenna would have either an ex- 
cessively slow data transmission rate or would 
require an excessive amount of input power. 
One disadvantage can be traded for the 
other. With the power input to the antenna 
announced by the Navy, for example, the 
time required to transmit a message of twelve 
letters would be almost two hours. These 
conclusions can easily be calculated from 
both experimental and theoretical work re- 
ported in the open sclentific literature. They 


cannot be escaped by using sophisticated re- 
ceiving equipment since they are an in- 
evitable result of the extremely poor effi- 
ciency of underground low frequency trans- 
mitting antennas, It should be noted that it 
is not the low antenna efficiency in itself 
which casts doubt on the feasibility of San- 
guine, but the fact that low antenna effi- 
ciency leads to a low data transmission rate. 

The slow transmission rate of the San- 
guine system makes it susceptible to jam- 
ming by another nation. If such a nation 
were willing to use a long above-ground 
transmitting antenna for Jamming, an easily 
available power line for example, the power 
requirement would be far less than that of 
the Sanguine system. Sanguine would there- 
fore be easy to render ineffective. 

On the grounds that it either requires an 
unrealistic amount of power, or that it is an 
extremely slow system of communication, 
and that these features lead to the fact that 
it can be easily jammed, the Sanguine sys- 
tem must be regarded as technically in- 
feasible. 


The conclusions reachen by Dr. Biggs 
are as follows: 


Starting with Hertz’s first dipole and ram- 
bling through a few of the many exciting 
highlights in antenna history, it was noted 
that the tendency in VLF communications 
was in the direction of higher efficiency 
and lower power. A tremendously difficult 
concept to grasp is the Sanguine Project. A 
reversion from the VLF system at Cutler, 
Maine, where one Megawatt is radiated with 
two Megawatts of input power, to the ELF 
system in Wisconsin, where one Watt is 
radiated with 25 Megawatts of input power, 
is a unique change. At the receiver, a power 
input less than 10- Watt (one millionth of 
one millionth of a Watt) is fairly small for 
the cost of 25 million Watts of power. 

With the bandwidth requirement of 
4x 10 Hz for a signal-to-noise ratio of one, 
a period of 3 hours for one BIT of infor- 
mation makes the 25 Megawatt level too low. 
Unless about a hundred nuclear power plants 
were installed along Lake Superior, homers, 
or homing pigeons, might be a faster mode 
of coramunication. 

A recent newspaper article in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune (Tuesday, March 9, 1°71) in- 
dicated that the Navy plans to bury the an- 
tenna system several thousand feet under- 
ground, With the passage of time, the area 
for Sanguine decreases, vhe power decreases, 
the burial depth increases, and the costs 
apparently rise and fall. All of these changes 
reduce the power radiated. 

Although the Sanguine Project may argue 
with the numbers mentioned in this study, 
they do not represent a “worst case anal- 
ysis." If the “worst case” numbers were 
used for soil conductivity variations, atmos- 
pheric noise levels, and electronic compo- 
nent failures, the signal level would be 
much lower than the values developed here. 
The Sanguine results apparently followed 
the policy of a “best case” analysis to jus- 
tify its feasibility. 


It should be pointed out that in the 
conclusion by Dr. Biggs, where he says 
that a period of 3 hours is required to 
transmit one bit of information, there 
are 5 bits in an alphabet letter. There- 
fore, it would take 15 hours to send a sin- 
gle alphabet letter via Sanguine, accord- 
ing to Dr. Biggs. In another part of his 
conclusion, Dr. Biggs said that 100 pow- 
erplants would have to be built in the 
area of the antenna—most likely on the 
shores of Lake Superior—to provide the 
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power that is needed for a Sanguine 
that might approach the level of feasi- 
bility. Each of the 100 powerplants that 
he speaks of would produce 500 mega- 
watts of electricity, making them equiv- 
alent in size to many of the modern- 
day giant nuclear powerplants. 

The conclusions drawn by these scien- 
tists demand the attention of Congress 
lest we buy a billion-dollar boondoggle 

In a letter to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee (Mr. ELLENDER), I have suggested 
that no funds be appropriated for the 
contract definition phase of Project 
Sanguine until assurances have been 
made of its technical feasibility, its mili- 
tary value and until all environmental 
implications are evaluated. 

In a separate letter to Mr. John H. 
Chafee, Secretary of the U.S. Navy, I 
have suggested that an independent 
technical review of Sanguine be under- 
taken by experts designated by the Office 
of Telecommunications in the U.S. Com- 
merce Department, the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
and the Scientists’ Institute for Public 
Information. 

This approach seems to me to be the 
most adviseable to answer the very seri- 
ous questions raised in the reports by the 
distinguished scientists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reports by the Wisconsin 
Committee for Environmental Informa- 
tion and by Dr. Biggs be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN BURIED ANTENNAS 
AT EXTREMELY LOW FREQUENCIES 
(By Albert W. Biggs) * 
INTRODUCTION 

In 1865, James Clark Maxwell, with 
mathematical reasoning, predicted that elec- 
tric oscillations in a circuit produce electric 
waves in surrounding space, and that these 
waves travel with the velocity of light. 

Professor Amos Dolbear of Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts, received a patent in 
1882 for a wireless system which consisted of 
an induction coil with one terminal of the 
secondary grounded, and the other terminal 
connected to a condenser. A microphone and 
battery were connected to the primary of the 
induction coil. A similar system was proposed 
for reception with a telephone receiver and 
battery connected between a condenser and 
ground. While Dolbear’s system had some of 
the components used successfully by Marconi 
at a later time, there were no high frequency 
electrical oscillations. Consequently, any 
transmission would be due to induction 
rather than to radiation? 

Heinrich Hertz used the first true antennas 
in his classical experiments at Karlsruke in 
1887, when he proved the existence of electro- 
magnetic waves in space as predicted by 
Maxwell. His transmitting antenna consisted 
of two flat metal plates, 40 centimeters 
square, each attached to a rod 30 centimeters 
in length. The rods were placed in the same 
Straight line, and were terminated with 
metal spheres separated by a 7 millimeter 
spark gap. The spark gap was energized by a 
Ruhmkorff coil. Hertz’s receiving antenna 
was a circular loop of wire broken by a micro- 
scopic gap. The loop radius was 35 centi- 
meters, which was found by experiment to 
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be the proper size to be in resonance with 
the transmitter. He later placed his rod 
antenna in the focal plane of a large cylin- 
drical mirror so that the effects could be 
perceived at greater distances. 

In 1894, Sir Oliver Lodge described a 
method of detecting distant thunderstorms 
by connecting a “coherer” (receiver) to a 
grounded gas-pipe line, Lodge estimated that 
his system would respond to signals at dis- 
tances of half a mile* 

In 1895 Professor Popoff of Kronstadt set 
up apparatus for the study of atmospheric 
electricity. He used a metal filings coherer 
developed by Professor Branly of Paris in 
1890. In this study, he connected one termi- 
nal of the coherer to a metallic rod extending 
above his housetop as a receiving antenna. 
The other terminal of the coherer was 
grounded. 

In 1897, Marconi described a complete sys- 
tem for wireless telegraphy, One terminal of 
a spark transmitter was connected to earth, 
and the other terminal was connected to an 
elevated wire. His receiver utilized an im- 
proved coherer with similar connections to 
earth and to an elevated wire. Marconi’s suc- 
cess was partly derived from his understand- 
ing of the importance of the elevated an- 
tenna. In a lecture before the Royal Institute 
of Great Britain, Marconi * said: 

“My early tests on wireless transmission 
by means of the elevated capacity method 
had convinced me that when endeavoring to 
extend the distance of communication it was 
of little utility merely to increase the power 
of the electrical energy applied to the trans- 
mitting circuits, but that it was necessary to 
increase the area or height of the trans- 
mitting and receiving elevated conductors. 
As it was economically impractical to use 
vertical wires of very great height, the alter- 
native was to increase their size or capacity, 
which, in view of the facts I had first noted 
in 1895 seemed likely to make possible the 
efficient utilization of electrical energy.” 

As the length and capacity of the elevated 
antenna was increased, the wavelength was 
also increased. This led to the attitude that 
long wave-lengths (low frequencies) should 
be used for long-distance communication, 
especially during daylight hours. The useful- 
ness of short waves for long-distance commu- 
nication was delayed for some 30 years later, 
when Marconi again pioneered in the devel- 
opment of long distance daylight communi- 
cation with short waves.‘ 

The transmitting antenna used at Poldhu 
in Cornwall during the experiments in trans- 
mitting to Newfoundland was a vertical fan- 
like structure of 50 vertical copper wires 
supported at the top by a horizontal wire 
stretched between two masts 157 feet high 
and 200 feet apart. They converged at the 
bottom like a fan. The wavelength was 366 
meters (a frequency slightly under one 
MHz) with an input power of 15 kw. The 
receiving antenna in Newfoundland was sup- 
ported by kites. 

By 1914, the U.S. Navy had over 50 shore 
stations and 250 ship stations in operation." 
The first high power station was the famous 
“NAA” at Arlington, Virginia, in 1916. In 
1917, the General Electric Company in co- 
operation with the Navy, installed Alex- 
anderson alternators at the Marcon! station 
at New Brunswick, N.J.; the outstanding fea- 
ture of this installation was the large im- 
provement in the radiation efficiency of the 
antenna with multiple tuning.* The Marconi 
antenna was a flat-top 5,000 feet long, 600 
feet wide, supported by 13 guyed masts 400 
feet high. At the operating wavelength of 
13,600 meters (22kHz) the effective height 
of the antenna was 90 meters making the 
radiation resistance 0.07 ohms. The total re- 
sistance was 3.8 ohms, making the radiation 
efficiency about 1.85 per cent. Multiple tun- 
ing at six points along the antenna reduced 
ground resistance so that total resistance was 
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0.5 ohm, increasing the efficiency to 14 per 
cent. 

At Rocky Point, New York, two multiple- 
tuned antennas were erected in 1921. Because 
of the low conductivity of the soil at Rocky 
Point, a very extensive ground system was 
required. The length of buried ground wires 
exceeded 280 miles.” To obtain high radia- 
tion efficiency, it is necessary to reduce the 
ground resistance to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. VLF antennas haye been constructed 
with radiatian efficiencies of 50 per cent at 
15 kHz. 

To achieve world-wide reliable communi- 
cation other VLF antenna systems were in- 
stalled and in operation in the 1920's. Fol- 
lowing Alexanderson’s design procedures, 
these antennas had top-loaded vertical down 
leads connected to large tuning coils over 
extensive ground systems. Top loading serves 
to provide a greater effective height for the 
down leads, but also allows a large current 
in the down leads to radiate up to 250 kw at 
15 kHz without voltage breakdown. Radia- 
tion efficiences reached 26 per cent.* 

The preceding discussion describes the de- 
velopment of a vertical monopole antenna 
above a conducting earth, Top-loading pro- 
vides a capacitive plate to insure that the 
current will be uniform over the vertical 
antenna wire. The ground wires provide a 
higher radiation efficiency by reducing 
ground resistance. At Jim Creek, Washington, 
(NPG at 18.6 kHz), the VLF antenna has a 
radiation efficiency of 25-35 per cent, while 
the VLF antenna at Cutler, Maine, (NAA at 
14.7 kHz), has a radiation efficiency of about 
50 percent. The lower efficiency at Jim Creek 
is due to older ground wires and the inland 
location, while the Cutler system has a more 
extensive ground wire system with ground 
wires going into the ocean. Some of the 
superpowered (2 megawatt) VLF transmit- 
ters were established by the Navy to cover 
world ocean areas and reach submerged sub- 
marines.” 

VLF MONOPOLE ANTENNAS 

The preceding discussion briefly described 
antenna history in a transition from the 
first real antenna made by Hertz to a super- 
powered VLF installation operated by the 
U.S. Navy at Cutler, Maine. In any commu- 
nication system, antenna performance must 
be adequate for both radiation and recep- 
tion. One parameter of interest in almost all 
antennas is the input impedance. In the top- 
loaded vertical monopole, it is primarily 
capacitive reactance, especially when the an- 
tenna height is small in comparison with 
the wavelength. When power is radiated, this 
indicates that there is a real part of the in- 
put impedance even when the antenna 
structure has negligible ohmic losses. The 
average power radiated is proportional to 
the radiation resistance, the real part of the 
input impedance in the absence of other 
losses. 

Another quantity of interest in the de- 
scription of antenna performance is the di- 
rective gain. It is the ratio of power density 
produced by an antenna, at a given distance 
in a given direction, to the average radiated 
power density at that distance. Although 
directive gain and input impedance may be 
familiar concepts, they are introduced here 
because of their impact on system perform- 
ance. 

In physical structures, the ordinary ohmic, 
dielectric, and/or magnetic losses contribute 
to the input resistance in addition to the 
radiation resistance mentioned above. One 
figure of merit for antennas is the r..diation 
efficiency,” defined as the ratio of the radiated 
power to the input power. For monopole an~- 
tennas, the radiation efficiency » is 

PRr Rr 
"E Rima Rett a) 
where Rtotai is the sum of the radiation re- 


sistance Rr plus all of the resistance arising 
from the dissipative losses. With highly con- 
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ducting terrain or with extensive ground wire 
systems, the input resistance decreases. The 
resistance of the large VLF installations has 
been reduced to a fraction of an ohm, but 
such installations have been extremely costly. 
It has been reported “ that the Cutler, Maine, 
installation includes more than 2,000 miles 
of No. 6 copper wire. 

Clairvoyance is not a prerequisite ability 
to perceive that some locations are better 
sites for monopole antenna systems than 
other locations. The ground conductivity of 
30 millimhos per meter** in Kansas or in 
Texas is much higher than 4 millimhos in 
Washington, home of the Jim Creek VLF sys- 
tem, and 2 millimhos in Maryland, home of 
the Annapolis system. Although ground con- 
ductivity favors Kansas and Texas, the prox- 
imity of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
favors Washington and Maryland. The highly 
conducting propagation paths over sea water 
and shorter distances equalize the radiation 
efficiency reductions. The swampy wooded 
acres in central Florida went for $2 an acre 
a few years ago. It would have been suitable 
for a VLF installation until the Walt Disney 
World arrived. With the sale of a one-acre 
lot for $300,000 the cost of acreage for a VLP 
site would be excessively high. Inherent in 
the high price of land is the dependence of 
ground wire requirements on wavelength. As 
frequencies drop and wavelengths increase, 
the length and quantity of ground wires in- 
crease. With the limited bandwidths and 
size limitations encountered at lower fre- 
quencies, the shift has been into increasingly 
higher frequencies. Nevertheless, for peculiar, 
cryptic, and enigmatic reasons, antenna con- 
figurations are occasionally developed where 
radiation efficiency and frequency decrease 
with tremendous increase in overall cost. In 
order to examine these monopole and dipole 
systems, we will start with an ideal mono- 
pole antenna. 

The current distribution on an ideal ver- 
tical monopole is constant along the an- 
tenna. The horizontal ground has an in- 
finitely high conductivity. The only input re- 
sistance is the radiation resistance, so that 
the input power is equal to the radiated 
power. The “image” of the monopole formed 
by the ground plane, or “mirror” combines 
with the actual monopole to create a dipole 
twice as long as the original monopole. This 
is to say the field pattern of a dipole an- 
tenna in free space is identical to the field 
pattern of a monopole antenna with a length 
equal to half of the dipole length. In a Car- 
tesian coordinate system, where the X-Y 
plane is the perfectly conducting ground 
plane, and where the monopole is a thin wire 
perpendicular to this plane along the Z axis, 
the magnitude of the electric field intensity 
in volts per meter is 13 


Ee=1200] (4) O (2) 


where g is the polar angle measured from the 
Z axis, I is the antenna peak current in 
amperes, | is the monopole length in meters, 
R is the distance from the antenna in meters, 
and à is the wavelength in meters (3 x 10° 
dividend by frequency). There are other field 
components, but they vary inversely with the 
second and third powers of R. These are 
not part of the radiation field, which varies 
inversely with R. The radiated power Wy in 
watts is 


W,=80e32? (£)'~s00r OE $ 


snd the radiation resistance R, in ohms is 
i\e i\3 
= 2(f-—-)w —)-. 

R,=1608 (=) ~1600 ($) 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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In terms of the radisted power density, P, in watts per 
square meter, 


? sin? 6 


Renod (x) Ri 


shows the dependence on @ and R. Finally, 
fa Sino 
in Mal (6) 


represents W, in kilowatts, Zs in millivolts per meter, and 
Rin kilometers. 
When compared with a real monopole antenna, 


sin 6 
R (7) 


where Wry represents input power and y is the radiation 
efficiency. 
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BURIED ANTENNAS 


Although the ideal monopole may not be 
found in the real world, it provides a stand- 
ard of comparison for actual monopole an- 
tenna systems. It also provides a standard of 
comparison for dipole and monopole anten- 
nas buried in soil, sea water, or ice. With 
the high cost of copper for ground wire ($.53 
per pound in April, 1971) and increased labor 
costs for tower construction, several antenna 
designers began to follow the guidelines of 
utility and telephone engineers and buried 
their antennas. Buried antennas can be the 
germination of an antenna farm of dipoles 
similar to those in Peru but the combination 
of very low frequencies and high conductivi- 
ties reduce the radiation efficiency to a tiny 
fraction of one per cent. 

Propagation on and below the earth’s sur- 
face has been of interest for many years. 
Propagation on the surface has been popular 
from Hertz’s first antenna development. Mo- 
tivations for earth or water propagation are 1 
(1) earth current signaling, (2) VLF sub- 
marine communications, and (3) the needs 
of geophysical prospecting where the aim was 
to locate and delineate certain rock forma- 
tions with a sort of bistatic radar. Earth cur- 
rent signaling interest dropped quickly be- 
cause radio waves attenuate expotentially 
on paths through soll or sea water. Subma- 
rine and geophysical applications continue. 
Nuclear weapons and blast-hardened systems 
have created a new interest in buried an- 
tennas, 

The transmission of a signal from one an- 
tenna below the surface of the earth to an- 
other is fairly complex. It includes multi- 
layer spherical media made up of the strati- 
fied earth (or sea water or ice), the atmos- 
phere and the ionosphere. Discussions are 
found in papers by Anderson,“ Burrows,” 
Wait," and Moore.” In these papers, propa- 
gation paths include (1) “up-over-and- 
down” paths using buried horizontal dipoles 
in highly conducting media, (2) transmis- 
sion between dipoles in low conductivity rock 
layers below high conductivity surface lay- 
ers,” (3) cases where the earth and iono- 
sphere are flat conducting plates of a paral- 
lel plate waveguide,” and (4) replacement of 
parallel plates by concentric spherical shells. 
The use of extremely low frequency (ELF) in 
the cavity formed by the earth and the iono- 
sphere has been discussed by Brown ® and 
Laycock. 

Investigations of short dipoles buried in 
the earth were made by Tai Moore 
Baños,“ Wait, Biggs, Biggs and Swarm,” 
and more recently, the earth of soil and sea 
water was replaced by Antarctic ice.-= If 
we use their results and return to the Carte- 
sian coordinate system where the earth’s sur- 
face is the X-Y plane (formed by the X-axis 
and Y-axis), the horizontal electric dipole 
in a conducting soil has a vertically polarized 
field intensity with a magnitude 
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“here ¢ is the azimuth angle measured from the X-axis 
n rotating about the Z-axis. The changes from Eq. (2) 
re in the refractive index n, given by 


nt og, 
vaz 1.8Xx10 7 () 


where ø is the soil (or sea water) conductivity and / is 
the radio frequency in Hz (cycles per second), and in the 
skin depth ô, given by 


10 
s= meters. a0) 


The value of g varies from 0.004 mho per 
meter (m/m) in Wisconsin to 0.030 m/m 
in North Dakota and 5.0 m/m in sea water.” 
Power varies as the square of EJ, hence the 
square on n is used in Eq. (9). The depth 
of burial h is a short propagation path 
through the ground to the surface. In most 
situations, h is very small in comparison 
with ô. For each distance 4 in the ground, 
the field intensity decreases one neper or 
8.686 decibels (db). 

In addition to E#, which is a vertically 
polarized wave, another component is pres- 
ent, 


Ep=120z1 () sin'¢ 0080 4s an 


ok 
which is a horizontally polarized wave. In 
& vertically polarized wave, the electric field 
intensity is parallel to the plane perpendicu- 
lar to the earth’s surface wherein the radio 
wave propagates. In a horizontally polarized 
wave, the electric field is perpendicular to 
this plane and therefore parallel to the 
earth's surface. If these reductions in radi- 
ated electric flelds seem large, in a buried 
vertical dipole antenna, the magnitude of 
the electric field is 


During the subsequent discussion, he will 
be assumed to be negligible except in spe- 
cifically designated cases. 

When the horizontal dipole is buried with 
grounded ends, the input resistance is ap- 
proximately ™ = s 


Ramton (2)=30 (2). 


The input resistance for a buried dipole 
with grounded ends is that of the ground re- 
turn circuit. The wire is insulated so that 
current flows through the wire, from the 
grounded wire end into the soil, through the 
soil and into the opposite end of the wire. 
Since the conduction current is much higher 
than the displacement current, the grounded 
dipole antenna has been described as a loop 
antenna in some unpublished and unwritten 
papers. The similarity with conventional loop 
antennas is in the inductive reactance of the 
grounded dipole antenna. Although our dis- 
cussion here will be directed to a short ELF 
grounded dipole antenna, the other configur- 
ation is one where the dipole ends are ter- 
minated in an open circuit (insulated 
dipole). Both grounded and insulated dipoles 
correspond to the most efficient buried an- 
tenna configurations, but a choice between 
them may be made according to the following 
comparative charateristics." The grounded 
antenna has a low Q for short lengths. It 
also has an efficiency per unit length 30 per 
cent higher than the insulated antenna. 
However, these desirable features rely on the 
assumption that the grounding electrodes 
present zero impedance termination for the 
dipole. This assumption is not generally true. 
Grounding electrodes, unless elaborately con- 
structed and grounded, do not present zero 
impedance but only low impedance, Purther- 
more, they can corrode and eventually in- 
crease the input impedance thereby lowering 
the antenna efficiency. With short lengths 
the Q of an insulated antenna is too high. 


(13) 
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However, for longer lengths it has the advan- 
tage of being more predictable (no grounding 
rods). For a given length of antenna wire, 
the insulated configuration requires fewer 
feed points than to grounded configuration 
to keep current flow in phase. Fewer feed 
points infer shorter feed cables, hence, lower 
losses, In spite of these considerations the 
Sanguine antenna uses grounded ends. 

In the descriptions of buried horizontal 
and vertical dipoles, a relative comparison of 
their relative influences may be obtained if 
a square loop antenna is buried. The orien- 
tation of the loop has two sides normal and 
two sides parallel to the earth’s surface. The 
negligible radiation fields from the vertical 
wires in contrast to those of the horizontal 
wires create a radiation field identical to 
that of two horizontal dipoles (current in 
opposite directions) separated by a width 
equal to the height of the vertical wires in 
the loop. 

In the above and subsequent examples, 
only the extremely low frequency segment of 
the spectrum is utilized. Therefore, with the 
extremely large refractive index associated 
with ELF, the transformation of a square 
loop into two horizontal dipoles is readily 
achieved, Similarly, if a horizontal dipole 
is elevated above the surface of an infinitely 
high conducting earth, grounded at both 
ends to this earth, then the radiation pat- 
tern (above the surface) is identical to that 
of a rectangular loop in space. The loop is 
formed by the horizontal dipole with two 
vertical monopoles for grounding at either 
end above the earth's surface and their 
images below it. As the grounded dipole ap- 
proaches the surface of the earth, the image 
approaches the dipole until the antenna is 
on the surface. The loop in free space be- 
comes two adjacent wires with currents fow- 
ing in opposite directions. The result is no 
radiation. Then, as the antenna sinks slowly 
into the highly conducting terrain, another 
loop antenna appeals. This “loop” must be 
the source of the “Mystery Waves” described 
in Brown's description of the Sanguine 
system. 

Returning to Eq. (10), the vertically po- 
larized power radiated above the earth’s sur- 


face is 
BRZI: 
=G) 
and to Eq. (11), the horizontally polarized power is 


— PZA O PIN? 
Wu (horiz) =20x? = () xw (3) ; 


Although the horizontally polarized electric 
field is not important because of its rapid 
attenuation with distance™ the combined 
powers in (14) and (15) correspond to the 
power radiated by a vertical monopole above 
the earth if n square is disregarded. The 
radiation resistances are 


3 1\? 1 i\?1 
2, = iW OA) tae RB) yy 
R, (horiz) =1207 ($) 2o (F) 4 
for vertical polarization, and 
i\? 1 i\i1 
r riz)=40027 ( =) =~ ~An ee 
R, (horiz) (<) ato (i E- Ahe 


for horizontal polarization. For a buried vertical dipole, 
the radiated power is 


W, (horiz)=60r: $; = (i =w a 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


t\?1 
=S0ser ( =)" =. 
W, (vert) =80r?I (SYA as) 
In Eqs. (14) through (18), we see the radiated power. 
The input power, ‘ane same current Jand the input 
resistance in Eq. (13) 
Wrw=12PRin (19) 
from which 
Wis FIN 


12D = E N 


(20) 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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With Eqs. (20) and (14), 


1\? W, 
Wrams (x) mo (7) 
-1 (i Fin, 


for an efficiency relationship 


Trap _4( 2) es 
Wry AJ m 


In terms of skin depth 4, given by Eq. (18), 


wan (FE) Ga): 

Wis \ > xô (23) 
which is identical to that of Wheeler.” The electric field 
intensity becomes 


Eim six (2) we (24) 


with EÐ in milliovolts per meter, R in kilo- 
meters and W,, in kilowatts. Use of the ELF 
waveguide mode for propagation renders Eq. 
(24) only suitable for short distances. 

SOIL CONDUCTIVITY 


The location of a buried antenna is im- 
. If the ground conductivity map of 
the United States* is selected, it is a fine 
choice for broadcast band frequencies. Wis- 
consin has a conductivity equal to 0.004 
m/m, while that of North Carolina is 0.002 
m/m. Since a lower frequency gives a better 
indication of lower subsurface ground, Max- 
well* examines ground conductivity at 10 
kHz. This map gives Wisconsin 0.003 m/m, 
with 0.0003 m/m for N. Carolina. The extra- 
polation of results for antennas in the hilly 
wooded regions of N. Carolina to the brushy 
flat regions of Wisconsin should deserve 
more detailed study. Although the value of 
0.0003 m/m appears on Maxwell's map, the 
influence of hills and valleys in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains will lower this figure by 
one order of magnitude (to 0.00003 m/m). 
The same infiuence has been observed in 
South Dakota.™ Using the four-stake method 
for conductivity measurements,* the actual 
soil conductivity was found to be 0.020 to 
0.030 m/m. In the Black Hills, terrain irregu- 
larities such as hills, ridges, hummocks, and 
valley decreased the effective conductivity to 
about 0.002 m/m. Indications of ELF test 
results in the Blue Ridge Mountains of N, 
Carolina support this assumption of very 
low effective conductivity. 

Interest in effective conductivity, which is 
an integrated effect of the different media 
below the surface of the earth, stems from 
its influence on the antenna efficiency. With 
decreasing ground conductivity, the radia- 
tion flelds from a horizontal dipole continu- 
ously increase, while those of a vertical 
monopole decrease. Conversely, higher 
ground conductivities favor vertical mono- 
pole antennas over horizontal antennas, In 
Antarctica, Greenland, or the Yukon, the 
extremely low conductivity of the ice, snow, 
and tundra make the horizontal dipole a 
logical choice. Similarly, at locations near 
the ocean or in the central states, vertical 
monopoles are more suitable. 

Measurements at audio frequencies (10 to 
10,000 Hz) were made by DECO Electronics * 
in Colorado and Wyoming. They concluded 
that the conductivity does not rise signifi- 
cantly at depths under 10 kilometers. 

RADIATED POWER 

It is interesting to consider some of the 
radiated power from ELF antennas in a 
typical state such as Wisconsin. With a soil 
conductivity of 3 x 10 m/m, the refractive 
index (squared) is 


n= a ae =1.2x10 


(21) 


(25) 


for f equal to 45 Hz. If another frequency, 
say 75 Hz was used, then the refractive index 
(squared) would drop to 
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n?—T.2 x105. (26) 


The choice of frequency also changes the 
wavelength from 4,000 miles (6667 kilom- 
eters) to 2,400 miles (4000 kilometers) for 45 
Hz and 75 Hz, respectively. 

The frequency range from 45 to 75 Hz 
represents the tentative operational region 
for the ELF Sanguine, The antenna length 
has a tendency to decrease with time. The 
original area, covering over a third has re- 
duced to about a twelfth of the state of 
Wisconsin. Tentatively, a length of 100 
miles (160 kilometers) is assumed for a typi- 
cal dipole antenna. With this length, the in- 
put power required to radiate one watt at 45 
Hz is, with Eqs. (22) and (25), 


1.2X10*X1 
4X (160/8,667) 


mWrap 


Wry (45 Hz) =- “aay 12.5 Megawatts, 
(27) 


and with Eqs. (22) and (26) for 75 Hz, 


7.2X10°X1 
4X (160/4,000) 


In order to assure uniform (in any direc- 
tion) coverage, a second dipole is installed 
with its axis perpendicular to the first dipole. 
When the currents between the two dipoles 
are 90° out of phase, the pattern changes 
from a figure “8” to a circular pattern. This 
pattern requires equal power in each 100 mile 
antenna, so that Eqs. (27) and (28) become 


Wry (45Hz) =25 megawatts, Wry(75Hz)=9 megawatts. 
(29) 


Wiy(75H2) = =4.5 Megawatts (28) 


PROPAGATION LOSSES 


On the basis of the waveguide formed be- 
tween the earth’s surface and the ionosphere, 
the rms vertical electrical field E at a great 
circle distance d from the transmitter in 
kilometers is 


(30) 


for distances up to 100 kilometers. The elec- 
tric field is in millivolts per meter, and Wy is 
in kilowatts of radiated power. At longer dis- 
tances, usually greater than 1000 kilometers, 
the electric field becomes ” 


W, 


asinga (31) 


E=30 


where a is the radius of the earth, 6,400 
kilometers. Some of the analytical field ex- 
pressions are described in a recent paper by 
Galejs. The attenuation factor a produces 
a varying decrease between 0.6 db (45 Hz) 
and 0.8 db (75 Hz) per 1,000 kilometers.” At 
short distances, sin(d/a) is approximately 
(d/a), so that the decrease in E varies m- 
versely with the square root of distance. The 
power thereby decreases inversely with dis- 
tance, corresponding to two dimensional 
propagation along a surface. 

If the angle (d/a) is 90°, for a receiver lo- 
cated a quarter of the distance around the 
world, the vertical field intensities are 


E(45Hz) =6 microvolts/meter, 
E(75Hz)=4.8 microvolts/meter. 


The power density at this location is 


Ei E s 
Po le watts/meter (33) 
P(45H2)—~10-4 watts/square meter, 


P(75Hz)=8X10-4 watts/square meter. (34) 


ATMOSPHERIC NOISE 

A major problem affecting above-earth 
communication is radio noise, both external 
to the receiver and internal. The energy of 
the desired signal should be greater than the 
noise signal for intelligible signal reception. 
External noise has three sources: atmospheric 
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sites, such as lakes and oceans, man-made 
noise can normally be kept below the noise 
from other sources.“ At such locations, 
thunderstorms (at distances up to several 
thousand kilometers) normally are the prin- 
cipal noise sources below 15 MHz. For fre- 
quencies between 15 MHz and 150 MHz, the 
noise is chiefiy from cosmic sources. Receiver 
noise, with good system design, is due to 
thermally-caused random motion of elec- 
trons in resistors, and to various fluctuation 
noises in transistors. 

An additional external noise is the ther- 
mal noise associated with the antenna radia- 
tion resistance. This noise power originates 
in the antenna surroundings which are 
capable of radiating power to the antenna. 
The available noise power is kTb, where k 
is Boltzman’s constant (1.38x10- joules per 
degree Kelvin), T is an average temperature 
of the antenna surroundings (often taken as 
288°K), and b is the receiver band width in 
Hz (cycles per second).“ The value of this 
available noise power for a one Hz band 
width is 3.97x10-' watts. Atmospheric and 
internal receiver noises are commonly de- 
scribed by giving their power at some fre- 
quency as a ratio to the thermal radiation 
resistance noise power. The internally-gen- 
erated receiver noise is referred back to the 
antenna terminals before the comparison is 
made. The available noise power from all 
sources is assumed to be proportional to the 
receiver band width (a characteristic of ran- 
dom noise), as is the radiation resistance 
power reference, Then the ratios describing 
atmospheric and receiver noise are independ- 
ent of receiver band width.“ 

In the standard method of noise predic- 
tion, contours of equal noise grade are drawn 
throughout the world. The noise grade is the 
expected median value of atmospheric radio 
noise, Fam, in db above kTb at MHz. The 
noise grades vary from 10 to 100. For exam- 
ple, a contour of noise grade 85 lies within 
the midwestern United States (including 
Wisconsin) from midnight until 4:00 a.m. 
from June to August, A noise grade 35 covers 
almost the same area from noon until 4:00 
p.m. from December to February. While the 
noise grade 85 covers midwestern United 
States, this level is only of interest when it 
covers receiving locations. When receivers 
are located in Antarctica and Iceland, noise 
grades are 25 and 40, respectively, during this 
time period. Noisier areas include Mozam- 
bique and Nicaragua with noise grade 100. 
During the Wisconsin winter afternoon, the 
very quiet noise grade 35 provides good radio 
reception, and, at the same time, noise 
grades in Antarctica and Iceland are 20 and 
30, respectively. Similarly, Mozambique and 
Nicaragua have quieter noise grades of 45 
and 25. These examples indicate both sea- 
sonal and diurnal (day-to-night) varia- 
tions. 

The noise factor Fam is the variation of 
noise with frequency for each noise grade. 
It is similar for the different 4-hour time 
blocks in the winter, spring, summer, and 
autumn. On an autumn morning, for in- 
stance, noise grade 70 starts at 163 db for 10 
kHz, decreases to 120 for 100 kHz, to 70 at 1 
MHz (hence the “70” grade), and to 38 at 
10 MHz. The noise factor f determines the 
relation between received power Pe available 
from a loss free antenna 


P.=frkTb, 
or in db below 1 watt, 
P.=F.+R+B-M, (38) 


where R is the required signal-to-noise power 
ratio in db for the given bandwidth, B equals 
10 log b. The —204 comes from 10 log kT. 
If a receiver is located in a noise grade 70 
location, with a signal-to-noise ratio of 10, 
a bandwidth of 10 kHz, and a signa) fre- 
quency of 100 KHz, then 
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-=110+-10+40—20=—44dbW, 
or 0.04 milliwatts. 


Noise grade contours and data above 10 
kHz are taken from a CCIR Report (refer- 
ence 42) and represent reputable data. Actual 
noise measurements have been made only 
for a few places in the world, as might be 
expected, and the noise predictions for many 
parts of the world are interpolated from a 
knowledge of thunderstorm distribution and 
radio propagation characteristics.“ In the 
1 to 10 kHz range noise information is rare. 
CCIR curves are extended down to 1 kHz 
by estimates based on measurements by 
Watt and Maxwell.“-“ They, to a large extent, 
measured peak-noise electric field strengths 
instead of noise power, but on the basis of 
some noise power measurements they predict 
a noise behavior with frequency similar to 
their peak field strength measurements, Their 
measurements were made at Boulder, Colo- 
rado, (about noise grade 70) and the assump- 
tion is made that the results can be ex- 
tended to other noise grades. 

Atmospheric noise below 1 kHz was meas- 
ured by Maxwell and Stone.“ Their data 
compared favorable with CCIR Report 65% 
(revised later by CCIR Report 322 in refer- 
dence 42) for frequencies from 10 to 100 
kHz, and with 1 to 100 kHz data from refer- 
ence 44. Using these results and Don Watt’s 
VLF system design book,“ a mean value of 
rms noise field (vertical) strength for a one 
Hz bandwidth is 60 db above one microvolt/ 
meter in the Boulder, Colorado, locality. The 
relationship between the noise field Ea and 
Fa is 


(37) 


E,=F.+-B+20 log fun, —%.5, 
and for b=1 Hz, B=0. 


Fluctuations, in Fa (and therefore En) 
vary, as indicated above, from place to place, 
time of day, and season. The noise power cor- 
responding to Eq. (38) is 


(38) 


P,=E,H,=(i0- volts/m) X 
(2.5X10-* amp/m) 
=2.5X10-? watts/square meter (39) 


in a one Hz bandwidth where Hn is the cor- 
responding (horizontal) magnetic field of 
the noise is 8 db above one microampere per 
meter. 

RECEIVER BANDWIDTH 


The ratio of signal power, 10-* watt per 
Square meter, given by Eq. (34), to noise 
power, 2.5 x 10° watt per square meter in 
one Hz, given by Eq. (39), is 


Signal 


= 5 
Noise a 


(40) 


If a signal-to-noise ratio of unity is desired, 
a bandwidth BW must be less than 


BW=4xX10- Hz. (41) 


Following the sampling theorem, the time 
for one BIT in post detection integration 
system is about 

Bit Time ~ 10,000 seconds. (42) 
The above time is about three hours! If the 
noise level drops to a quiet level, 20 db, then 
the Bit Time is about one hour. For a letter 
of 5 Bits in a binary system, 5 to 15 hours 
may be needed. If a word is mis-spelled, the 
time is longer. 

The time requirement may be reduced. If 
the power input is increased ten times to 
250 Megawatts, then the Bit Time drops to 
18 minutes. A 1,000 Megawatt power input 
requires only 4.5 minutes per bit. 

A one letter word, using 22.5 minutes, 
could be sent in one minute with 22 power 
inputs of 1,000 Megawatts. Due to power line 
losses, load balance, and other factors, about 
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22 power stations with 1,500 Megawatt ca- 
pacities may be needed for one letter. 


AIR-SURFACE LOSS 


For a submarine communication, the me- 
dium would be sea water with a 5.0 mho per 
meter conductivity. This loss is, from Eq. (9), 
using 100 Hz 

n*=9 X 107~ 105, (43) 
so that the horizontal electric field is re- 
duced from 6 microvolts/meter, in Eq. (32), 
to 


Eboris=6X10- yolt/meter (44) 
and, with a skin depth of 22 meters (100 Hz), 
the attenuation of 8.686 db per 22 meters, or 
40 db per 100 meters, is present. The receiving 
antenna, with a matching load, has an input 
power 
y2 Ew 
Waxcm Rast AXUN 
=1.5X10!? WATTS, 
(45) 


where l is the antenna length (about 1 kilo- 
meter), à is the wavelength (5,000 kilometers 
or 3,000 miles), and E is the horizontal field 
intensity of the signal. At 100 meters depth, 
the above increases to 
Wreom1.5X10-" watts. (46) 
The noise power decreases like the signal 
power, but one must dig fairly deep before he 
switches from atmospheric noise limited to 
receiver noise limited cases. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Starting with Hertz’s first dipole and ram- 
bling through a few of the many exciting 
highlights in antenna history, it was noted 
that the tendency in VLF communications 
was in the direction of higher efficiency and 
lower power. A tremendously difficult concept 
to grasp is the Sanguine Project. A reversion 
from the VLF system at Cutler, Maine, where 
one Megawatt is radiated with two Mega- 
watts of input power, to the ELF system in 
Wisconsin, where one Watt is radiated with 
25 Megawatts of input power, is a unique 
change. At the receiver, a power input less 
than 1073 Watt (one millionth of one mil- 
lionth of a Watt) is fairly small for the cost 
of 25 million Watts of power. 

With the bandwidth requirement of 4 x 10-5 
Hz for a signal-to-noise ratio of one, a pe- 
riod of 3 hours for one BIT of information 
makes the 25 Megawatt level too low. Unless 
about a hundred nuclear power plants were 
installed along Lake Superior, homers, or 
homing pigeons, might be a faster mode of 
communication. 

A recent newspaper article in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune (Tuesday, March 9, 1971) in- 
dicated that the Navy plans to bury the an- 
tenna system several thousand feet under- 
ground, With the passage of time, the area 
for Sanguine deereases, the power decreases, 
the burial depth increases, and the costs ap- 
parently rise and fall. All of these changes 
reduce the power radiated. 

Although the Sanguine Project may argue 
with the numbers mentioned in this study, 
they do not represent a “worst case analysis.” 
If the “worst case” numbers were used for 
soil conductivity variations, atmospheric 
noise levels, and electronic component fail- 
ures, the signal level would be much lower 
than the values developed here. The San- 
guine results apparently followed the policy 
of a “best case” analysis to justify its feasi- 
bility. 
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A REPORT ON THE TECHNICAL FEASIBILITY OF 
PROJECT SANGUINE: WISCONSIN COMMITTEE 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION, May 3, 
1971 

(Prepared by Michael McClintock, Paul Riss- 
man, Alwyn Scott, University of Wiscon- 


sin) 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


The U.S. Navy’s plans for Project Sanguine 
involve a buried antenna system intended to 
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allow communication to submerged subma- 
rines at frequencies on the order of those 
used for electrical power transmission (45 or 
75 cycles per second have been mentioned). 
The present report uses theoretical and ex- 
perimental information published in the 
open scientific literature which is applicable 
to the Sanguine concept to demonstrate that 
a Sanguine type system is not technically 
feasible. 

The basic difficulty is the inherently low 
efficiency of an underground antenna. With 
the Navy’s announced input power, under 
the most optimistic conditions, this leads to 
a transmission time of nearly two hours to 
send a simple twelve letter message. Power 
input to the antenna can be increased to de- 
crease the transmission time, but again under 
the most optimistic conditions, it would take 
the entire electrical output of several large 
power generating plants to reduce the trans- 
mission time to one minute. 

In these calculations the benefit of every 
doubt has been given to the Sanguine system. 
Several specific losses are mentioned which 
have been ignored in the present calcula- 
tions, all of which would decrease the sys- 
tem’s performance. A more realistic estimate 
would increase the necessary transmission 
time over that of the present “best case” 
analysis by perhaps one hundred or one thou- 
sand times for a given power input. 

It is emphasized that these calculations do 
not depend upon the details of the transmis- 
sion or receiving equipment used in the San- 
guine communication system. The conclu- 
sions are consequences of the basic laws of 
physics applied to the concept of a Sanguine 
type system. 

Given the fact that the Sanguine system 
is a one-way communication device, and that 
it takes an inordinately long time to transmit 
even a simple message, it cannot be con- 
sidered a normal communication system. 
It must have a special purpose. Navy state- 
ments and our own analysis suggest that its 
main purpose is to serve as the communica- 
tion link in a “last strike” capability of this 
nation; i.e., to allow for the release of 
submarine based nuclear missiles even after 
an earlier nuclear exchange may have 
rendered communication by normal methods 
impossible. But it is precisely the low data 
rate capability (the long transmission time) 
of Sanguine that thwarts the system's pur- 
pose, since this characteristic makes it 
especially susceptible to jamming by a 
foreign nation (the introduction of confus- 
ing information at the Sanguine frequency). 
It is only necessary to receive a Sanguine 
signal for a few seconds in order to begin 
jamming, and the power requirements for 
jamming are far less than those required by 
the system itself. These arguments are sup- 
ported in greater detail in the main body of 
the report. 

I. INTRODUCTION 


The U.S. Navy has announced plans for 
Project Sanguine, a world wide communica- 
tion system from the continental United 
States to the U.S. nuclear submarine fleet 
The cost has been projected between $0.75 
and $1.5 billion;*? since 1958 about $50 million 
has been spent on feasibility studies.* 

The Wisconsin Committee for Environ- 
mental Information is interested in Project 
Sanguine because of its possible effects on 
the environment. During our investigation, 
however, we have become aware of certain 
problems which cast serious doubt upon the 
technical feasibility of the Sanguine com- 
munication concept. The purpose of this 
report is to describe these technical problems. 

In Section II we present a brief description 
of the Sanguine communication concept 
which introduces the important features of 
the system. Sections III and IV analyze the 
above mentioned technical problems in de- 
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tail. Section V describes the strategic func- 
tion of Sanguine and Section VI emphasizes 
susceptibility of a Sanguine type system to 
jamming. Section VII lists our conclusions. 
Appendix A discusses briefly another paper 
on this subject, released in September 1970. 
Appendix B discusses a feasibility test con- 
ducted by the Navy in North Carolina. 

II. DESCRIPTION OF THE SANGUINE COMMUNICA- 

TION SYSTEM 

The principles of the Sanguine communi- 
cation system are indicated schematically in 
Figure 1 (not reproduced). The system essen- 
tially consists of a buried transmitting an- 
tenna which radiates an extremely low fre- 
quency (elf) electromagnetic wave (45 or 75 
cycles per second) into the air space between 
the ionosphere and the surface of the earth. 
This wave propagates through the air space 
to a position above a submarine. A small 
fraction of the wave power then leaks down- 
ward through the rather highly conductive 
sea water and is received by the submarine‘ 
along with noise (commonly called “static”) 
that originates at many sources. 

The power fed into the transmitting an- 
tenna is indicated by Po watts. A fraction, F, 
of this power is actually launched into the 
wave which propagates through the air space. 
The power per unit area in this wave becomes 
less intense as it propagates away from the 
transmitting antenna because it spreads out 
and covers a wider area. There are other 
propagation losses as well, but we ignore 
them. 

Atmospheric disturbances, such as 
lightning, radiate random noise power, Px, 
into the air at the Sanguine frequency. This 
noise power can interfere with the proper 
reception of a Sanguine signal. One of the 
main requirements of the system design must 
be to insure that the signal power intensity 
in the vicinity of the submarine is sufficiently 
large compared with the noise power inten- 
sity, that the signal can be reliably received. 

In the following section we determine the 
fraction, F, of the antenna input power which 
is actually radiated. We show that the Navy’s 
estimate of F is optimistic by at least a factor 
of about a hundred. In Section IV the feasi- 
bility of the system is considered. 


Ill. DETERMINATION OF THE ANTENNA 
EFFICIENCY 

It is clear from the preceding discussion 

that the antenna efficiency, F, (or the frac- 

tion of antenna input power which is actually 

radiated into the propagating wave) is an 

important system parameter. The Navy has 
indicated that * 

F=10+ 


We will show here that this value is very 
optimistic and that a more reasonable value 
is 

F=10-° 


The problem of radiation from an antenna 
buried in the earth has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the scientific literature. In 1942 
Sommerfeld and Renner investigated the 
radiation fields of both vertical and horizon- 
tal buried dipole antennas." They showed that 
the radiation of a buried horizontal antenna 
into the air (the “Nutzstrahlung” or useful 
radiation) falls rapidly to zero as the ground 
conductivity increases. These results were 
confirmed e tally by Proctor’ and 
summarized by King.’ In 1952 Wait considered 
the radiation efficiency of a submerged mag- 
netic dipole* and in 1961 Wheeler published 
simple formulas for calculating the radiation 
efficiencies of a buried vertical loop and a 
buried horizontal dipole.” In 1962 Biggs stud- 
ied the radiation flelds of a buried horizontal 
electric dipole in detail ® and showed that 
the effect of burying an antenna to depth h 
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is equivalent to reducing the radiation field 
intensity by a factor 


eañ 


where ô is the electromagnetic skin depth of 
the earth. Hensen gave a thorough review 
of the performance of buried antennas in 
1963 paying particular attention to the cal- 
culation of radiation efficiency." Experimen- 
tal confirmation of these results was pro- 
vided by Hasserjian and Guy. More recently 
Biggs has carried out an extensive study of 
the performance of antennas buried in the 
arctic and antarctic regions.*-"* There is no 
sh -tage of scientific literature applicable 
to the Sanguine system, and the application 
is straightforward. 

As the Navy points out, the Sanguine an- 
tenna is equivalent to a current loop lying 
in a vertical plane which penetrates into the 
earth a distance of the order of ô, the electro- 
magnetic penetration depth.‘ This antenna 
is also often referred to as a grounded hori- 
zontal dipole. The efficiency of the antenna 
for radiation into the appropriately polarized 
mode (electric vector vertical) can be cal- 
culated as ° 11 2 
qa) F=8rSL/N 


for an antenna near the surface of the earth. 
Eq. (1) neglects power loss in the end (or 
grounding) resistance and in the conducter 
(or wire) resistance,® factors which would 
reduce the efficiency further. This efficiency 
will be reduced in addition by the factor 


(2) ethls 
if the antenna is buried a distance A, where’ 


(3) =1/+/xfons (meters) 
is the electromagnetic penetration depth 


the total length of the antenna (meters) 
the wave length in free space (meters) 
the depth of the antenna (meters) 
the transmission frequency (cycles per 
second) 
g is the ground conductivity (mhos per 
meter) 
mw is the magnetic permeability of the free 
o Space (4r x 10-7 henrys per meter) 


The ground conductivity in Northern Wis- 
consin is taken by the Navy as * 


(4) o=5X10-* 
thus for a system frequency ¢ 
(5) f=45 cycles per second 


We have used the value 45 cycles per second 
since ionospheric losses become unfavorably 
high at 75 cycles per second = we find from 
Eq. (3) that 


(6) 6=3.3 X 10° meters 


At a frequency of 45 cycles per second the 
free space wave length 


(7) \=6.7 X 10° meters 


Several alternative antenna systems have 
recently been mentioned in a communication 
from the Navy to Senator Nelson.” These are 
divided into “non-survivable”, “surface sur- 
vivable” and “deep underground” antennas. 
As will be pointed out below, Sanguine would 
be primarily useful to provide a “last strike” 
nuclear capability; thus “non-survivable” 
antennas are of little practical interest. A 
“surface survivable” system might be of lim- 
ited practical interest. The most efficient 
“surface survivable” system suggested by the 
Navy is a grid 8181 miles. Of the systems 
of practical interest proposed by the Navy, 
this system leads to the most optimistic cal- 
culation of antenna efficiency, so this is 
the one we will consider in detail. Suppose 
the grid consists of ten elenznts each 81 
miles long running parallel to each other, 
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crossed by another such array perpendicular 
to the first. For a submarine at a given loca- 
tion, only ten elements are effective in trans- 
mitting & signal so the total antenna length 
would be 810 miles or 


(8) L=1,3X10* meters 


Substituting (6), (7), and (8) into (1) yields 
F=3.9X10-. Taking conductor and ground- 
ing losses into consideration would reduce 
the efficiency to at most ™ 


(9) F=10+ 


for a “surface survivable” antenna. 

For a “deep underground” antenna the 
efficiency would become eyen smaller. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the antenna were 
buried to a depth 


(10) h=10 meters 


The factor given in Eq. (2) would then be 
equal to 0.55. Such an antenna would neces- 
sarily be considerably shorter than 810 miles 
because of the high cost of such long tun- 
nels, Thus we should expect the efficiency 
to be at least as small as 


(11) FP=10"" 


for a “deep underground” antenna, For the 
present, however, we adopt the more opti- 
mistic figure of 10-9, 

IV. THE FEASIBILITY OF THE SANGUINE CONCEPT 


To evaluate the feasibility of the Sanguine 
communication concept as recently outlined 
by the Navy* we use the following system 
parameters: 

1. Generator power. (Level suggested by 
the Navy) 

Po=3X10' watts 


2. Radiated fraction of generator power. 
(Calculated in Section III of this report for 
a “surface survivable” antenna) 


F=10+* 
3. Height of ionosphere.” 
H=8X10' meters 
4. Circumference of the earth. 
C=4xX10" meters 


Only FPo watts of input power will actu- 
ally be radiated into the propagating wave. 
This wave “spreads out” over a greater area 
as it propagates. For a submarine one quarter 
of the way around the earth, the area through 
which the wave passes equals HC. Thus, at 
most, the 


(12) signal power _ ire =10-11 watts/meter? 


Actually, this power would be considerably 
smaller due to refractive losses into the iono- 
sphere and ground,* 

The atmospheric noise level can be ex- 
pected to vary greatly with local thunder- 
storm activity. A mean value for Boulder, 
Colorado (we do not suggest that submarines 
will actually be located at Boulder; this is 
simply one of the stations at which reason- 
ably reliable mean atmospheric noise data 
in the 60 to 100 cycle per second range is 
available), is about 60 db below 1 volt per 
meter in a cycle per second between 10 and 
100 cycles per second.” This corresponds to a 


(13) 


watts 


noise power 
cycles per second-meter? 


bandwidth area | 720X10 

Dividing (12) by (13) gives a receiver band- 
width of 4x 10 cycles/second for which the 
signal power level greater than the mean 
atmospheric power level at Boulder, Colo- 
rado. In practice one might wish to have the 
signal power level greater than the mean 
atmospheric noise level because of seasonal 


and local variations.” But again adopting 
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the most optimistic figure for the system, the 
receiver bandwidth must be at least as small 
as 


(14) [receiver bandwidth]=4x10-* cycles/ 
second. 


The receiver bandwidth directly limits the 
response time of the receiver. It is related 
to the bandwidth by: % 


as) 


0.4 
[response time] = saath 


From (14) and (15) it is evident that the 


(16) [receiver response time]=—10* seconds 
or almost 2 minutes. 


The receiver response time is the time re- 
quired for the receiver to make a transition 
from one output level to another. It is the 
time necessary to transmit one “bit” or fun- 
damental unit of information. To send a 
message in the English alphabet, for exam- 
ple, a 5 bit symbol is required for each letter. 
Thus to transmit a twelve letter message (for 
example “Fire Missiles”) would require 60 
bits of information. Via this system, the 
sending of such a message would require 
6X10" seconds or 1.7 hours of transmission 
time. Other codes might be used, of course, 
but for such weighty matters as those com- 
municated to missile submarines, this many 
bits or more would be desirable to prevent 
error. 

Such a lengthy transmission time for a 
short message is clearly unacceptable for rea- 
sonable communications. The receiver band- 
width could be increased and, through Eq. 
(15), the receiver response time could be 
shortened if the power input to the antenna 
were correspondingly increased. To decrease 
transmission time of Fire Missiles from 1.7 
hours to one minute would require an in- 
crease of antenna input power by a factor 
of 100. This would imply 


(17) Pe=3,000 megawatts 


or about 3 nuclear power stations each pro- 
ducing 1,000 megawatts. The design dilemma 
may be epitomized in the following way. 


(18) Number of 1,000 Number of minutes 
[ sega power |X] to transmit Fire =3 
stations Missiles 


This relation is illustrated in Figure 2 (not 
reproduced). 

But even one minute falls far short of 
acceptibility. When the transmission time 
exceeds a few seconds the ease of j 
the signal by a foreign nation increases 
greatly. We address the jamming question 
in Section VI. 

It must be emphasized that Eq. (18) is not 
the result of a “worst case” analysis. On the 
contrary whenever there was an uncertainty 
we have chosen those parameter values most 
favorable to the system. In particular we 
have neglected to consider the following ef- 
fects which could degrade system per- 
formance, 

(1) Higher ground conductivity near the 
surface. In calculating antenna efficiency 
we have used a value for deep ground con- 
ductivity estimated by the Navy.* The con- 
ductivity near the surface, where near field 
losses predominate, will be larger, * especial- 
ly during rainy weather. Due to this factor 
alone the antenna efficiency could easily be an 
order of magnitude smaller than the value 
given in Eq. (9). 

(2) Ionospheric losses. As Wait has shown,” 
ionospheric losses cannot be neglected in a 
realistic calculation of elf wave attenuation. 
Thus Eq. (12) considerably overestimates the 
signal power per unit area a quarter of the 
way around the globe. If we had evaluated 
the system at 75 cycles per second, the an- 
tenna efficiency would have increased by a 
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factor of about three, but the increased 
ionospheric losses would have more than can- 
celied out this slight advantage. 

(3) Fluctuation in the noise level. Our 
calculations were made for an observed aver- 
age value of atmospheric noise. The instan- 
taneous noise level can be expected to vary 
considerably about this mean, The system, 
of course, must be designed to operate 
reliably at peak noise levels. 

(4) Reduced efficiency of “deep under- 
ground” antennas. We have estimated in Eq. 
(11) that the efficiency of a “deep under- 
ground” antenna would be at least an order 
of magnitude less than that for a “surface 
survivable” antenna. We have not, however, 
used this lower value of efficiency in our 
calculations. 

(5) Attenuation of the signal in sea water. 
The Sanguine signal will be strongly atten- 
uated as it attempts to penetrate the sea 
water to a deeply submerged submarine. 
Eventually the signal would become so weak 
that other noise sources (thermal noise, 
electrical noise generated in the submarine, 
etc.) must be taken into account. We have 
not considered this effect. 

(6) Antipodal cancellation. The waves 
propagated from the Sanguine antenna will 
cancel at the antipode of Northern Wiscon- 
sin. Thus the system would be relatively 
useless for a large area in the Indian Ocean. 

Consideration of these effects would lead 
to a system evaluation several orders of 
magnitude (several factors of ten) less fa- 
vorable than our “best case” results of Eq. 
(18) and Fig. 2. 

V. SANGUINE AS A “LAST STRIKE” CAPABILITY 


We have shown in the previous section 
that a Sanguine system with a “surface sur- 
vivable” antenna operated at the power 
levels suggested by the Navy will have an 
extremely low data transmission rate. A con- 
servative estimate indicates that at least 100 
seconds would be required to transmit a 
single bit of information and about 1.7 hours 
would be needed to transmit a simple twelve 
letter message. Furthermore, Sanguine would 
be a one-way communication system for the 
transmitting antenna to the submarine 
fleet.2 Thus Sanguine would not be a “‘com- 
munication system” in the normal sense. It 
is clearly a highly specialized system for the 
transmission of very limited messages (per- 
haps code words which convey more complex 
meaning by indexing to a code book), under 
conditions that would prevent the use of 
normal, more efficient communication de- 
vices, Such emergency conditions could arise, 
for example, if a nuclear exchange between 
nations had ionized a portion of the earth’s 
atmosphere, preventing transmission by the 
systems usually employed. 

From its easily determined characteristics, 
then, we conclude that Sanguine’s main pur- 
pose is to serve as the communications link 
in a “last strike” capability of this nation; 
Le., a way to insure the launching of Polaris 
and Poseidon missiles from our submarines 
toward preselected targets even after the 
start of a nuclear war has prevented the use 
of normal communication systems. Indeed, 
an indication of this has already been pro- 
vided in a news story carried in the Madison, 
Wisconsin Capital Times of March 9, 1971. 
This story quotes the Navy's John R. Hen- 
nessey, director of public and congressional 
affairs for the Naval Electronic Systems Com- 
mand in Washington, as saying in reference 
to Sanguine, “It’s got to be survivable. The 
fact that you can hit back is a good reason 
for the other guy not to hit you.” In other 
words, the merits of Project Sanguine would 
appear to rest upon its credibility as a “last 
strike” weapon system to deter an enemy 
attack. If a Sanguine signal can be easily 
jammed, however, the system's credibility is 
seriously impaired. This question is addressed 
in the following section. 
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VI. JAMMING OF THE SANGUINE SYSTEM 


In a recent study by Biggs and Marier” 
(see Appendix A) it was pointed out that the 
Sanguine system is very susceptible to jam- 
ming by an enemy nation (the introduction 
of confusing information by another antenna 
operating at the same frequency). This criti- 
cism is crucial because a system which can 
easily be jammed is not reliable. An unrelia- 
ble Sanguine system has little “last strike” 
strategic value, 

A conventional high frequency communi- 
cation system is difficult to jam because it 
can broadcast information very rapidly (in a 
fraction of a second) and at any one of many 
available frequencies. Thus it is almost im- 
possible for an enemy to know when and at 
what frequency he must radiate a jamming 
signal. Furthermore, in a two-way communi- 
cation system the receiving station can al- 
Ways request a confirmation of the message. 

We have shown that Sanguine would nec- 
essarily be a slow “communication system”. 
It would require, for example, at least 1.7 
hours to transmit a 12-letter message. The 
Sanguine frequency would therefore be pre- 
cisely known to anyone who chose to monitor 
its radiation. Thus an enemy would not need 
to overpower the Sanguine signal; he would 
only need to introduce errors into the trans- 
mitted message. A submarine commander, of 
course, would require absolutely reliable in- 
— before he launched a nuclear mis- 

e. 

The power required to jam a Sanguine sys- 
tem would likely be less than the power 
needed to operate such a system for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

(1) A much more efficient above ground 
antenna could be used for jamming since its 
survivability is not crucial. For example, a 
section of a conventional power line could 
be employed on a part time basis or specially 
constructed for the purpose. 

(2) The jamming antenna could be closer 
to the submarine than the submarine is to 
Wisconsin. In this case the jamming antenna 
would require less power simply because its 
signal would not be susceptible to the geo- 
metrical spreading losses of the more distant 
Sanguine signal. 

We must conclude, therefore, that a San- 
guine system could easily be rendered in- 
effective by any foreign power which chose 
to do so and was willing to spend the neces- 
sary power for a jamming system. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


This study has shown that a Sanguine 
type communication system with a buried 
transmitting antenna would have either an 
excessively slow data transmission rate or 
would require an excessive amount of input 
power. One disadvantage can be traded for 
the other, With the power input to the an- 
tenna announced by the Navy, for example, 
the time required to transmit a message of 
twelve letters would be almost two hours. 
These conclusions can easily be calculated 
from both experimental and theoretical work 
reported in the open scientific literature. 
They cannot be escaped by using sophisti- 
cated receiving equipment since they are an 
inevitable result of the extremely poor effi- 
ciency of underground low frequency trans- 
mitting antennas. It should be noted that it 
is not the low antenna efficiency in itself 
which casts doubt on the feasibility of San- 
guine, but the fact that low antenna effi- 
ciency leads to a low data transmission rate. 

The slow transmission rate of the San- 
guine system makes it susceptible to jam- 
ming by another nation. If such a nation 
were willing to use a long above-ground 
transmitting antenna for jamming, an eas- 
ily available power line for example, the 
power requirement would be far less than 
that of the Sanguine system. Sanguine would 
therefore be easy to render ineffective. 

On the grounds that it either requires 
an unrealistic amount of power, or that it Is 
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an extremely slow system of communication, 

and that these features lead to the fact that 

it can be easily jammed, the Sanguine system 

must be regarded as technically infeasible. 

APPENDIX A—A DISCUSSION OF NOREC RESEARCH 
PAPER NO, 5 


In September 1970 the Northern Environ- 
mental Council published a report concern- 
ing the technical feasibility of Project San- 
guine by A. W. Biggs and D. L. Marier.~ Pro- 
fessor Biggs is a highly respected scientist 
with an established research position in the 
design of underground antennas. += This 
report seriously questions the Sanguine com- 
munication concept on the basis of the in- 
herent inefficiency of buried antennas at 
low frequencies. 

Some questions have been raised concern- 
ing the credibility of this report* These 
questions appear to be misunderstandings 
of the ambiguities which often arise in the 
attempt to explain scientific technicalities 
to a nonscientific reader. We have examined 
the NOREC Report No, 5 in detail and feel 
that its Summary and Conclusions should 
be given serious consideration. 

APPENDIX B—THE NAVY'S NORTH CAROLINA 

FEASIBILITY TESTS 


After a preliminary version of this report 
was prepared, we received data from the Navy 
on the tests which were conducted using a 
transmitting antenna at Site Alpha in West- 
ern North Carolina and Virginia.**-* Impor- 
tant data from these tests are: 

1, Power input to antenna 120 kilowatts at 
78 cycles/second. 

2. Power radiated from antenna 0.96 watts 
at 78 cycles/second. 

8. Antenna length 176 km on 10 meter 
high telephone poles. Effective elevation 
angle zero; azimuth angle 23 degrees east of 
north. 

4. Maximum distance to submarine 3864 
km. 

5. Minimum power observed at receiver 
with a maximum integration time of 300 
seconds. 

6. Tests conducted during the first several 
months of 1963 with receivers at New York, 
Labrador, Iceland and Norway. 

It is important to note (item 6) that these 
tests were run in the Northern Hemisphere 
during the winter months. Noise levels in the 
10-100 cycle per second frequency range can 
be expected to be 15 db (or a factor of 30 
in power) higher during the summer 
months.’® Thus the system’s integration time 
would need to be increased by a factor of 
30 to about 10t seconds in order to operate 
reliably during the summer with a radiated 
power of one watt and a range of 3864 km. 

Our calculations in Section IV (see Eq. 
(16)) indicate a response time of 10° seconds 
for a radiated power of 30 watts. The corre- 
sponding response time for a radiated power 
of one watt should be 3 10* seconds over 
a path length considerably longer than the 
3864 km used in the Navy's tests (see item 
4). For maximum range the North Carolina 
tests would imply a response time even longer 
than 10* seconds. Thus on the basis of the 
Navy's test data it appears that the calcula- 
tions in Section IV are conservative in the 
sense our results tend to make the Sanguine 
system look better than it actually would be. 
The reason for this discrepancy is probably 
because we have neglected to include in Eq. 
12 the refractive losses into the ionosphere 
and into the ground (propagation losses). 

FOOTNOTES 
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JUSTICE DELAYED IS JUSTICE 
DENIED 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, court 
congestion has increasingly become a 
matter of concern to those interested in 
efficient judicial administration. In- 
creased urbanization as well as the eco- 
nomic and social complexities of con- 
temporary society have swelled court 
workloads to such an extent that few 
States and cities have escaped the re- 
sultant adverse consequences. 

More than 30 years ago, Roscoe Pound 
indicated his concern with this trend 
when he observed that an appellate judge 
in the 1920’s was faced with a workload 
five times as great as that of his counter- 
part a hundred years before. In 1971, the 
problem of congestion and delay in our 
court systems has become far more wide- 
spread and acute. Our society has placed 
an ever-heavier responsibility on the 
courts for aiding in solving the vital 
problems of our day, and yet the judicial 
system throughout the Nation is encum- 
bered in fulfilling this increased respon- 
sibility by insufficient manpower, faulty 
facilities and poorly organized court 
structures. As a result, the quality of 
American justice has been strained. 

This situation calls for immediate at- 
tention. Procedural reform, structural 
reorganization and additional personnel 
are common needs of the judiciary 
throughout the country. The status of 
the judicial system of my own city of 
Philadelphia is no less acute than that 
generally existing. An article treating 
this vital problem in terms of the need 
for additional judicial manpower for 
Philadelphia, recently appeared in the 
Shingle, the monthly publication of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association. Feeling 
that this excellent study, “Requirements 
on Additional Judges for the Court of 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia,” would 
be of interest and benefit to my col- 
leagues, I include it in the Recorp: 
REQUIREMENTS ON ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR THE 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF PHILADEL- 

PHIA 

There exists in Philadelphia a definite and 
urgent need for some additional judges for 
the Court of Common Pleas. There has been 
extensive discussion on exactly how many 
such judges would be necessary in order to 
provide a manageable court system with 
prompt trials of both civil and criminal cases. 
There are currently pending in the State 
General Assembly bills which would add ten 
additional positions to the judicial roster. 

Since the time of the Constitutional Con- 
vention held in 1967-68, the figure of thirty 


additional Judges has been mentioned as a 
feasible goal. 
A COMPARISON WITH OTHER LARGE JURISDIC- 
TIONS 

The courts of the large cities throughout 
the country face the same problems and 
challenges as our court system faces in 
Philadelphia. These include on the criminal 
side a steady increase in the crime rate and 
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in the time needed for disposition of individ- 
ual criminal cases. On the civil side, these 
include mounting delays in bringing cases 
to trial and a steady growing stream of civil 
litigation, Recently, a number of national 
magazines, including Life and Fortune, have 
published articles setting forth the scope 
of this delay. The large metropolitan daily 
newspapers, including the Philadelphia pa- 
pers and the New York Times, have also’ex- 
tensively investigated this situation and 
come up with similar pessimistic conclu- 
sions. 

Accordingly, a review of the number of 
judges existing in other metropolitan court 
systems, based on unit of population, is sig- 
nificant as a comparison of the extent to 
which we are functioning better or worse 
than other jurisdictions. Such statistics can 
aid in forming a realistic basis for determin- 
ing the number of additional judges needed 
in the Court of Common Pleas. Below is a 
tabulation of the situation in the five larg- 
est city judicial systems: 


Ratio of 
law judges 
to unit of 
population 


Number 


of law 
judges Population 


City 


Cleveland_........-. 
Chicago... 

New York. 

Los Angeles. 
Philadelphia 


If we are to use the standard of one judge 
per 23,000 population, which exists in the 
most favorably organized jurisdictions, we 
would see from simple arithmetic that Phil- 
adelphia should have ninety law judges. 
Since Philadelphia at the present time has a 
complement of fifty-six Common Pleas judges 
and seven Municipal Court law judges, the 
number of additional judges necessary to 
maintain this standard is twenty-seven. 

It is important to point out here that, even 
with one judge per 23,000 population, re- 
ports are clear that the justice systems in 
Cleveland and Chicago are functioning at 
far from an adequate level. Furthermore, 
since the President Judge of the Municipal 
Court has recently stated that the criminal 
and civil backlogs in his area have reached 
proportions which exclude Municipal Court 
judges from any. further service in Common 
Pleas Court, we in fact would need thirty- 
four additional judges to approach the level 
of one per 23,000 population. The use of 
retired Common Pleas Court judges for fur- 
ther service on the bench cannot significantly 
decrease these figures, since such judges by 
category are not available on a protracted 
basis. 

THE SCOPE OF THE CASE LOAD 

A few detailed tabulations as presented in 
this section serve to outline the intense scope 
of the problem facing our court system in 
terms of case disposition. 

The recent riot in Holmesburg Prison was 
caused by a number of factors as outlined in 
@ report submitted by the District Attorney's 
Office. In this report, a detailed tabulation 
was made by category of charge to show the 
nature of the offenders in Holmesburg Prison. 
An updating of these figures as of Septem- 
ber 10, 1970, shows the following: 


Deferred 
Untried sentence 


Arsons, weapons, etc. 
Miscellaneous 
Probation violations. 
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The city prisons have been overcrowded 
with many inmates awaiting trial, because 
the entire criminal justice system lacks the 
facilities and personnel to try cases promptly 
due to a variety of reasons including: 

(a) more criminal cases to be tried due to 
an increased crime rate; 

(b) extra pre-trial proceedings (hearings 
on suppression of confessions, evidence ob- 
tained by search and seizure, lineup identifi- 
cation, etc.); 

(c) more jury trials (more major crimes to 
be tried, more demands for jury trials); 

(d) elongated trials; 

(e) additional post-trial rights; and 

(f) proceedings under the Post Conviction 
Hearing Act. 

In addition to criminal trials for both in- 
mates in detention and defendants on bail, 
there is an extensive backlog of other mat- 
ters which must be scheduled and disposed 
of in the Court of Common Pleas. According 
to statistics from the office of the Court Ad- 
ministrator of Philadelphia, the Court of 
Common Pleas had the following cases to be 
tried as of September 8, 1970: 

Arbitration 

Unmarried Mothers___-~ 
Juvenile 

Domestic Relations... 
Criminal Listings. 

Civil Listings (Non-Jury) 
Civil Listings (Jury) 
Adoptions 


*This figure is as of August 3, 1970. 


Little attention has been paid recently to 
the mounting civil backlog due to the al- 
most total commitment of the courts to 
criminal business. According to the Court 
Administrator, the average time between the 
filing of a Certificate of Readiness and a civil 
jury trial has increased to 47.7 months, There 
is undoubtedly considerable hardship on 
many civil litigants resulting from this. A 
better balance in the number of judges as- 
signed to this mounting accumulation of 
cases can only be achieved by addition to 
members of the Common Pleas bench. 

Requiring special attention within the 
criminal listings as of September 8, 1970, 
were: 

1. Pending Homicide Cases, 385. 

2. Major Felony Trials, 424. 

3. Rape Cases, 156. 

4. Recidivist Cases, 197. 

5. Deferred Sentences, 528. 

These last categories include the most 
serious cases for the administration of crim- 
inal justice. The July 4 riot at Holmesburg 
pointed out the danger created by lengthy 
pre-trial detention of men, many of whom 
are charged with the commission of serious 
crimes of violence. The number of defendants 
in the Deferred Sentence category is also of 
deep concern because a significant propor- 
tion of these are men who have been con- 
victed of serious crimes of violence and are 
out on bail pending final disposition. 


JUDGE NEED AS PROJECTED FROM CASE DISPOSI- 
TION RATES 

Compared to the workload in other Penn- 
sylvania counties, there can be do doubt that 
the Philadelphia judges bear a much greater 
burden. Some counties have four court terms 
of three weeks of trials each, making a total 
of twelve weeks a year. With the probable 
exception of Allegheny and Dauphin Coun- 
ties the other counties may have even less, 
though again with few exceptions. 

The judicial compensation is the same, 
again with slight differences in a few judi- 
cial districts. In Philadelphia the Court Ad- 
ministrator reports that the effective weeks 
per judge per year for trial work is thirty- 
seven weeks, leaving only fifteen weeks for 
all post trial motion hearings, research, opin- 
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ion writing, judicial conferences, vacations 
and sick leave. 

Statistical data has been maintained on 
case dispositions in the various areas of the 
Court’s jurisdiction together with the num- 
ber of judges assigned to such areas in a 
composite fashion since the date of the new 
Judiciary Article, January 1, 1969 and prior 
to that time on an individual court basis. 
The dispositions per judge per year have 
been determined by dividing the total num- 
ber of judges assigned in an area of the 
Court's jurisdiction into the total case dis- 
position of that area during the year, and 
projecting this disposition rate against the 
existing case loads and the number of cases 
backlogged in each area of the Court’s juris- 
diction. 

The following statistical information forms 
the basis of projecting existing needs: 

CIVIL JURY CASES 

Disposition per judge per year, 459. 

Total civil jury cases anticipated in 1970 
(1969—5,367 cases plus projected increase of 
537 cases), 5,904. 

Judges required to dispose of annual case 
input, 13. 

There are at the present time open active 
cases numbering 10,241. 

Judges required to dispose of presently 
pending cases within two years, 11. 

Total judges required for civil jury 
cases, 24, 

Total number of civil jury cases disposed 
of during 1969, 5,430. 

The above projection does not take into 
account the real probability of a greater in- 
crease in the number of cases ordered on the 
trial list occasioned by the very fact that the 
backlog has been substantially reduced or 
eliminated. Many cases are settled prior to 
being ordered on the trial list because of the 
time lag between the time the case is ordered 
on the list and the date it is called for trial. 
Counsel and the court have been successful 
in effectuating settlements when they were 
able to effectively point out that the mone- 
tary difference between plaintiff’s demand 
and defendant's offer made it economically 
unfeasible to take a chance on a trial which 
could not take place for at least two years 
or more. 

In this connection, as part of the overall 
program initiated by the Calendar Judge in 
1969, a series of settlement conferences were 
held in cases where the injury had occurred 
within six to eight months prior to the con- 
ference. The percentage of success in those 
conferences (in excess of eighty percent were 
settled) was due in a large measure to the 
fact that plaintiffs were more likely to settle 
for a lesser amount rather than take a 
chance on getting more later when the 
“later” meant a delay of at least two years 
or more. 

Thus, if the backlog is eliminated, it is 
highly probable that cases of this type will 
not settle and will be ordered down for trial. 
Certainly, if counsel can expect that his case 
will be reached for trial on a current basis, 
he will be more likely to order it on the list 
rather than settle it, in the hope that his 
client will receive a higher amount without 
having to wait any length of time. Although 
it may be a seeming paradox, the reduction 
or elimination of the backlog will in itself 
generate an inereased number of cases or- 
dered on the list over and beyond the pro- 
jection set forth above. 


CIVIL NON-JURY AND EQUITY CASES 

Disposition per judge per year, 370. 

Total civil non-jury and equity cases an- 
ticipated in 1970 (1969—3,058 cases plus 
projected increase of 272 cases), 3,330. 

Judges required to dispose of annual case 


input, 9. 
‘There are at the present time open active 


cases numbering 1,791. 
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Judges required to dispose of presently 
pending cases within two years, 3. 

Total judges required for civil non-jury 
and equity cases, 12. 

Total number of civil non-jury and equity 
cases disposed of during 1969, 2,618. 

MAJOR CRIMINAL CASES (INCLUDING HOMICIDE 
CASES) 

Dispositions per judge per year, 119. 

Total major criminal cases anticipated in 
1970 (1969-—1,845 cases plus projected in- 
crease of 185 cases), 2,030. 

Judges required to dispose of annual case 
input, 17. 

At the present time there are pending cases 
numbering, 2,064. 

Judges required to eliminate pending cases 
within two years, 8.7. 

Total number of judges required for the 
trial of major criminal cases, 25.7. 

Total number of major criminal cases dis- 
posed of during 1969, 1,706. 

NON-MAJOR CRIMINAL CASES 

MOTIONS, PCHA, ETC.) 


Dispositions per judge per year, 1,247. 

Total non-major criminal cases anticipated 
in 1970 (1969—12,686 cases plus projected in- 
crease of 1,284), 13,970, 

Judges required to dispose of annual case 
input, 11.2. 

At the present time there are pending 
cases numbering, 10,638. 

Judges required to eliminate pending cases 
within two years, 4.1. 

Total number of judges required for the 
trial of non-major criminal cases, 15.3. 

Total judges required for criminal courts, 

1 


(INCLUDING 


Total number of non-major criminal cases 
disposed of during 1969, 15,351. 

In arriving at the number of judges as- 
signed to the civil equity-non-jury list, there 
were included judges assigned to the civil 
motion list on which appear various pre- 
liminary motions which must be disposed 
of before a case can proceed to trial. Judges 
assigned to this list made 10,019 dispositions 
in 1969 in addition to the equity-non-jury 
dispositions set forth. 

In arriving at the number of judges as- 
signed to the non-major criminal list, there 
were included judges assigned to the Crimi- 
nal Motion Court on which appears all pre- 
liminary motions including lengthy suppres- 
sion hearings. These motions must be dis- 
posed of before a case proceeds to trial. 
Judges assigned to this list made 3,838 dis- 
positions in 1969. 

In arriving at the number of judges as- 
signed to the juvenile list, there were in- 
cluded judges assigned to pre-trial and de- 
tention hearings in accordance with the 
United States Supreme Court mandate. 
Judges so assigned held approximately 5,000 
hearings in 1969. 

JUVENILE CASES 

Dispositions per judge per year, 2,179. 

Total juvenile cases anticipated in 1970 
(1969—12,511 cases plus projected increase 
of 1,122 cases plus 8,105 cases previously dis- 
posed of by administrative hearings), 21.738. 

Judges required to dispose of annual case 
input, 10. 

There are at the present time open active 
cases numbering, 1,904. 

Judges required to dispose of presently 
pending cases within one year, 1. 

Total judges required for juvenile court, 
14 


Total number of juvenile cases disposed of 
during 1969, 14,275. 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS CASES 
Dispositions per judge per year, 1,980. 
Total domestic relations cases anticipated 
in 1970 (1969—14,257 cases plus projected in- 
crease of 1,712 cases), 15,969. 

Judges required to dispose of annual case 
input, 8.2. 
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There are at the present time open active 
cases numbering, 5,585. 
Judges required to dispose of presently 
pending cases within one year, 2.8. 
Total judges required for domestic rela- 
tions, 11. 
Total number of domestic relations cases 
disposed of during 1969, 14,667. 
ORPHANS’ COURT DIVISION CASES 
Number of Judges required by the Orphans’ 
Court Division for assignment to Orphans’ 
Court matters. 
SUMMARY OF JUDGES REQUIRED 
Civil Jury Cases. 
Civil Non-Jury Cases. 
Major Criminal Cases 
Non-Major Criminal Cases 
Juvenile Cases 


We cannot permit the pace of the past 
totally to govern the future. Improved meth- 
ods of scheduling and more efficient utiliza- 
tion of judicial manpower through the ex- 
tension of the use of existing courtrooms 
could result in an increased rate of dispo- 
sition. Also, the number of judges projected 
for the elimination of backlogs may not be 
fully needed to dispose of simultaneous in- 
creases in new cases. Based on these fac- 
tors, the projected number of judges re- 
quired has been reduced by ten percent. Ap- 
plying this ten-percent factor to the pro- 
jected need of 103 judges reduces the im- 
mediate need to ninety-three Common 
Pleas Court Judges or an increase of thirty- 
seven judges over the present judicial com- 
plement. 

Total number of judges required to ex- 
peditiously dispose of the annual case input 
and eliminate the existing backlogs, 93. 

Existing complement of Common Pleas 
Court Judges, 56. 

Additional judges required for the Com- 
mon Pleas Court in Philadelphia, 37. 

Additional judges will of course require 
supporting personnel and facilities. The leas- 
ing of the Gibson Building space on Market 
Street will soon make eight new courtrooms 
available. Twenty-four more could be created 
in the remaining floors of that building. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the figure of thirty additional judges 
has been a constant reference point during 
the several years in Philadelphia, it would 
appear sensible to continue this figure as the 
current realistic goal. We state this with the 
full understanding that the case load may 
itself continue to increase in the coming few 
years so that there would again be a need 
for additional judges within the decade of 
the 1970s. 

In assessing the realistic need for thirty 
additional judges, we are not suggesting a 
figure which we expect to be compromised 
downward. We realize that some may be in- 
clined to choose the number ten, fifteen or 
even twenty as the number of new judges. 
We re-emphasize that thirty, and not less 
than that number, are needed, If there is any 
inclination to reduce the number below 
thirty, then we suggest that the General 
Assembly vest in the Chief Justice of Penn- 
Sylvania the discretion to authorize the spe- 
cific number of new judges up to thirty as 
the Chief Justice may determine the re- 
quirements to be. 

Both as a matter of correcting false im- 
pressions and unjustified accusations against 
the work of present judges and as an aid to 
establishing the need for thirty additional 
judges, a program of public information on 
these subjects should be considered. 

Subcommittee on Court Needs—John J. 
McDevitt, III, J., Chairman; Louis J. Goff- 
man, Arlen Specter. 
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SALUTE TO AGRICULTURE PROVES 
VALUE OF RESEARCH BETWEEN 
FARMERS AND BUSINESS LEAD- 
ERS IN CREATION OF NEW PROD- 
UCTS TO BENEFIT MANKIND 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
May 9, following the worship service at 
the White House, I visited the “Salute to 
Agriculture” exhibits that were then on 
display on the Presidential lawn. This ex- 
hibition was designed to focus attention 
on the contributions to American life 
made by our country’s farmers in coop- 
eration with business and industry. 

Several thousands of men and women 
and children saw the displays, during the 
exhibitions, opening with a special pro- 
gram on May 7. I commend the work 
that has been done in this creative effort. 
The results of research and effort were 
clearly shown and explained by a knowl- 
edgeable group of people from the vari- 
ous offices in our Agriculture Depart- 
ment. One of these men is Sam R. 
Hoover, of Elkins, W. Va., assistant to 
the Associate Administrator of the Re- 
search Service within the Department. 

Among the many splendid exhibits, one 
particularly impressed me. It showed the 
new foods and fibers developed through 
utilization research in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This kind of re- 
search is aimed at expanding agricul- 
tural markets and lowering the costs of 
processing and distributing farm prod- 
ucts. Part of this research involves de- 
vising new food products that are attrac- 
tive and economical, and improving the 
properties of cotton, wool, and mohair to 
make them more appealing to consumers. 
The work appears to have been highly 
successful. 

The shearlings were especially in- 
teresting. Shearlings are woolskins that 
have been tanned by a process that makes 
them suitable for hospital and home use, 
and for high fashion clothes. They can be 
used as bed pads for invalid and infants, 
or made into ski fashions, throw rugs, car 
seats, and paint rollers. What makes 
these shearlings quite special, aside from 
their comfort, is the fact that they can be 
washed repeatedly. And they are flame- 
proof. 

The same tanning process can also be 
used to make washable leather for use in 
gloves and workshoes. This particular 
process was developed by the Eastern 
Marketing and Nutrition Research Di- 
vision in Philadelphia, Pa. This, and the 
four other laboratories throughout the 
country conducting utilization research, 
are in the Department’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

A number of foods were on display. 

A milk-orange drink called MOD was 
unusual and refreshing. It has all the 
calcium of milk plus the vitamin C of 
orange juice, as well as other vitamins 
and minerals. The Eastern laboratory de- 
veloped this product, in cooperation with 
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he Dairy Development, Inc. Dairy proc- 
ssors and those in the orange juice in- 
stry are reported to be interested in its 
pmmercial development. 
Cookies containing high-protein cot- 
bnseed flour were available. I am told 
hat when cottonseed flour replaces 20 
ent of the wheat flour in cookies, the 
rotein content is more than doubled. 
e flour is bland and light-colored and 
also be used in fortified breads, bis- 
t mixes, spaghetti, macaroni, and 
her foods usually low in protein. The 
harket for vegetable proteins, which can 
e produced much more efficiently than 
heat protein, is likely to increase many- 
pld in the United States within the next 
bw years. Vegetable proteins are also 
eeded to increase the amount of pro- 
Pin available in developing countries. 
A company in Texas will soon build a 
lant to process cottonseed into flour. 
he Southern Marketing and Nutrition 
esearch Division, New Orleans, La., de- 
eloped the special process for producing 
e cottonseed flour. 
Also available at the “Salute to Agri- 
ture”—and very appetizing—was a 
bw-fat cheese that has a high protein 
ontent, and a spread made of cream 
d whey. Both are developments of the 
astern laboratory. 
EUDA cheese is the first cheese made 
om skim milk that has texture, body, 
ind flavor suitable for table use. It looks 
nd tastes like very mild Cheddar, but 
as much less butterfat—only 5- to T- 
ercent compared to 31 percent for Ched- 
ar. It can be made in 2% hours and 
eds only 1 to 3 months ripening. Com- 
hercial Cheddar requires 6% hours to 
hake and usually 6 to 12 months to ripen. 
The cream and whey spread—one part 
eam and six parts sweet cheese whey— 
a substitute for cream cheese or but- 
pr. It has fewer calories and is easy to 
ise. In addition, it provides a means for 
ecycling whey, an industrial pollutant 
at is a byproduct of cheesemaking. 
fost of the 22 billion pounds of whey 
roduced each year is discarded as waste 
hto nearby streams. 
| Dried fruits that have the flavor and 
Dlor of fresh fruits, and orange juice 
blets containing about 97-percent 
atural citrus solids, completed the list 
f foods available for looking and tasting. 
The so-called osmovac fruits includ- 
i raspberries, apples, and peaches. They 
re suitable for snacks, or they can 
p reconstituted for use in baked goods 
salads. Most of the water is drawn 
t of the fruits when they are covered 
ith sugar or sirup through the process 
osmosis. They are then dried com- 
letely in a vaccum. The osmovac fruits 
lere developed at the Western Market- 
g and Nutrition Research Division, Al- 
ny, Calif, 
The orange juice tablets are produced 
om juice that has been dried into a 
pwder. The powder, which was deyel- 
bed by the Southern laboratory in co- 
beration with the Florida Citrus Com- 
ission, is being produced commercially 
increasing amounts in a wide variety 
foods. It was used by astronauts on the 
ight of Apollo 14. 
These few examples of the Department 
Agriculture’s utilization research and 
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developmen: illustrate the vitality and 
effectiveness of the overall program. I 
commend all those involved in this sig- 
nificant work. 

We should all join in an amen to the 
words of Daniel Webster in his “Remarks 
on Agriculture”: 

When tillage begins, other arts follow. The 
farmers, therefore are the founders of human 
civilization. 


SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL SUPPORTS 
SELECTIVE CONSCIENTIOUS OB- 
JECTION 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, a very sig- 
nificant policy statement supporting se- 
lective conscientious objection to service 
in a war has been issued by the Syna- 
gogue Council of America. It approves 
extending the concept of conscientious 
objection to cover those individuals who 
object to a particular war and would 
grant them exemption on genuine 
grounds of conscience. 

The Synagogue Council is the central 
coordinating agency of religious Jewry 
in the United States and represents the 
Rabbinical Assembly, Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America, Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, United Synagogue of 
America, Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, and Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

The position taken by the Synagogue 
Council alines this important body with 
the National Council of Churches and 
the National Conference of. Catholic 
Bishops, which had previously adopted 
similar positions. 

Thus, we have the major spokesmen 
for American religious organizations 
agreeing to the concept that en individ- 
ual’s conscience may compel him to ob- 
ject to participation in a specific war. 
This is an issue of great concern to the 
many Americans who find the war in 
Indochina morally repugnant. At this 
point, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
statement issued by the Synagogue 
Council announcing-its position: 
NATIONAL JEWISH RELIGIOUS BODIES SUPPORT 

SELECTIVE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 

New Yoru, N.Y.—The central coordinating 
agency of religious Jewry in the United 
States has adopted a major policy statement 
backing selective conscientious objection, it 
was announced by Rabbi Solomon J. Sharf- 
man, President of the Synagogue Council of 
America. 

The Council is the coordinating body for 
the national rabbinic and synagogue orga- 
nizations of Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
form Judaism. 

The policy statement, adopted after two 
years of study and debate, calls on Congress 
to extend the concept of conscientious ob- 
jection to individuals who object not to all 
wars but to a particular war only. 

The statement was approved by the rab- 
binical organizations of Conservative, Ortho- 
dox and Reform Judaism, and by the lay 
synagogue organization of Reform Judaism. 
The Conservative and Orthodox synagogal 
bodies abstained from the action. 

Rabbi Sharfman noted that a recent de- 
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cision of the Supreme Court has thrown the 
issue of conscientious objection once again 
to the legislative branch of government. 
“The action of the Synagogue Council of 
America is therefore particularly timely. It 
will enable the Council to join with the 
National Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops, who 
previously adopted similar positions, to- 
gether to urge new legislation that will pro- 
vide for selective conscientious objection.” 

The Council's statement notes that “it is 
one of the glories of American democracy” 
that those who object to all wars are per- 
mitted to fulfill their obligations in ways 
that do not conflict with their consciences. 
The statement declares that the Synagogue 
Council of America, “obedient to the moral 
teachings of the Jewish faith,” supports an 
extension of the concept of conscientious 
objection to permit those who object to a 
particular conflict on genuine grounds of 
conscience to be exempt from participating 
in it. 

“While there is no absolute right for any 
man to be exempt from the demands of the 
law, the gravity of the moral issues in war 
are such that it behooves a government as 
committed to the dignity of the individual 
as that of the United States to pioneer in 
this area of respect for the conscience of 
man.” 

The statement opens with an affirmation of 
Judaism's traditional respect for law “Cog- 
nizant of the potential for chaos and 
violence in the absence of governmental 
authority ... Jewish tradition from ancient 
times called on its adherents to give thanks 
to God the Creator for the institution of 
government and for the rule of law that is 
thereby made possible. 

“Consequently, Judaism cannot give blan- 
ket approval of those dissenters who feel it 
necessary to violate laws which do not meet 
with their approval.” The statement observes 
that no system of law is possible where each 
man is obliged to obey only those laws which 
correspond to his views. 

“At the same time, Judaism considers each 
individual personally responsible before God 
for his actions. No man who violates the 
eternal will of the Creator can escape re- 
sponsibility by pleading that he acted as an 
agent of another, whether that other be an 
individual or the state, It is therefore pos- 
Sible, under unusual circumstances, for an 
individual to find himself compelled by con- 
Science to reject the demands of a human law 
which, to the individual in question, appears 
to conflict with the demand made on him by 
a higher law.” 

The Council's statement notes that the 
present law makes provision for this con- 
flict of conscience by exempting conscien- 
tious objectors from military service. It asks 
that the law be altered to grant those who 
object to a particular conflict on genuine 
grounds of conscience a similar privilege. 

“The Synagogue Council of America is fully 
aware that such an expansion of the concept. 
of conscientious objection would probably be 
unprecedented in the annals of human goy- 
ernment. It is also aware that objections to 
the justice of a particular war require the 
making of specific factual judgments such 
as, for instance, the identity of the aggres- 
sor and the means employed by one or an- 
other of the parties, which, because they are 
judgments of empirical fact, cannot be made 
on grounds to the moral teachings of the 
Jewish faith, supports such an extension of 
the concept of conscientious objection.” 

Voting in support of the policy statement 
were the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (Reform), Rabbinical Assembly (Con- 
servative), Rabbinical Council of America 
(Orthodox) and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (Reform). The Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations of America and 
the United Synagogue of America abstained. 
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PRESIDENT HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
AS STATESMAN 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a column in 
the Baltimore Sun by Russell Kirk which 
hails President Nixon’s success as a 
statesman and characterizes his policies 
in international affairs as practical and 
realistic. 

The full text of the column follows: 

PRESIDENT HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL AS 
STATESMAN 


(By Russell Kirk) 


Despite the endeavor of his political adver- 
saries, and of a good many of my columnar 
colleagues, to make it appear that President 
Nixon’s foreign policies are ineffectual, in 
truth Mr. Nixon has been more successful in 
diplomacy and related matters than has any 
other President since Theodore Roosevelt, 
perhaps. If he continues in this fashion for 
the rest of his term—and possibly for a sec- 
ond term—we Americans may find our way 
out of a variety of perils and predicaments. 

True, Mr. Nixon may set his sights—or his 
rhetoric—too high on occasion. Not long ago 
he declared that there may never be another 
war—which imprudent notion repeatedly has 
tended to bring on, in the course of history, 
precisely the calamities it had been meant to 
avert. 

Before his election to the presidency, Mr. 
Nixon told me that his model of a statesman, 
in international affairs, was Woodrow Wilson. 
Certainly much Wilsonian idealism lingers in 
President Nixon’s mind and conscience: 
which is his weakness, not his strength. Yet 
so far, his actual policies (as distinguished 
from his occasional language) have been 
practical and realistic. 

Take his course in Indochina. Senator Ed- 
mund S. Muskie and other Democratic as- 
pirants to the presidential nomination de- 
clare themselves vastly disappointed in Mr. 
Nixon’s announcement that another 100,000 
military personnel will be withdrawn from 
that theater of operations by the end of this 
year. That’s right—disappointed. What did 
they expect—the Earthly Paradise tomorrow? 

Since Mr. Nixon took office, American 
ground forces in Indochina have been re- 
duced to little more than half of what they 
were at the height of our involvement. Is that 
failure? It appears wholly possible that some 
time next year our forces may be altogether 
withdrawn, except for such an establishment 
as we have maintained in Korea since the 
‘Truman administration. 

This disengagement has been achieved 
without sacrificing the territory of America’s 
Asian allies to the Communists. South Viet- 
nam has fairer prospects of withstanding 
communism than it has enjoyed since the 
end of the second World War. Mr. Nixon’s 
authorizing of the expeditions into Cam- 
bodia and Laos—as courageous as they were 
unpopular in many quarters—has both hit 
the Communist forces hard and has made 
possible the swift and steady reduction of 
American troop-strength in Indochina. Eu- 
ropean statesmen, at least, know that this, 
so far, has been a great success for Mr. Nixon. 

In the Levant, Mr. Nixon has done much 
to prevent a fresh—and catastrophic—clash 
between Israel and the Arab states. Some 
element of impracticality has entered into 
his course there, on occasion: for instance, 
his proposal that joint Russian-American 
forces might patrol those frontiers, a strange 
conjunction which could result (were it pos- 
sible) only in increasing Russian infiuence 
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in those lands. Yet in general, Mr. Nixon and 
his people have maneuvered skillfully to keep 
the peace in the Middle East, showing some 
political audacity and imagination. 

In relations with Communist China, Mr. 
Nixon has opened some little windows to a 
more tolerable relationship, without aban- 
doning our Nationalist Chinese allies in 
Taiwan. In his dealings with Soviet Russia, 
he has yielded no ground, but has raised 
hopes of some tacit settlement of rival in- 
terests; and the masters of the Kremlin ap- 
pear to respect his talents as much as they 
dislike his ends. 

Mr. Nixon told this commentator in 1968 
that this is the American century. Yet he 
does not expect to overawe the world by 
een might, nor to buy it by “foreign 
aid.” 

Shrewder in much than Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson, 
he will undertake no ground adventures in 
foreign affairs; he knows that international 
politics, like domestic polictics, is the art 
of the possible. If America indeed becomes 
the redeeming power of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, it will be through example, not through 
erratic and enthusiastic intervention every- 
where. 

When I write “Mr. Nixon,” of course I 
mean also the advisers and consultants he 
has chosen. Although not possessed of any 
strong imaginative powers himself. President 
Nixon likes new ideas and desires to attract 
men of unusual talents. In Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, he has found an imaginative master 
of diplomacy. 

Democratic leaders accuse Dr. Kissinger 
of being the real secretary of state. What a 
dreadful charge! It is quite true, happily. 

Just now the urbane and humorous Mr. 
Kissinger is the target of a concerted assault 
by gentlemen of the left. Why have they 
come to detest him so? Because he is suc- 
ceeding. 


RABBI OSCAR L. BOOKSPAN GIVES 
HOUSE INVOCATION TUESDAY, 
MAY 11, 1971 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want you to know that I 
speak for all of West Roxbury when 
say what a signal honor was bestowed 
upon the citizens of that distinguished 
community when the House last week 
invited one of its most prominent reli- 
gious leaders, Rabbi Oscar L. Bookspan, 
Temple Hillel B'nai Torah, to give the 
invocation on Tuesday, May 11. I assure 
you, Mr. Speaker, that the importance 
of the occasion was not lost upon us, as 
we are all aware of the limited opportu- 
nities available for guest chaplains in the 
course of the legislative year. 

It is also equally obvious that the 
opportunity was not lost on Rabbi Book- 
span, as he delivered a most inspiring 
and uplifting opening prayer. Nor was 
the occasion lost on the Members of this 
body either, as what could have more 
meaning than to be reminded of the 
solemnity of one’s duties by a religious 
leader of one’s constituency who puts 
into words the concerns and hopes of the 
people back home. 

In view of the simple eloquence of the 
rabbi’s prayer, I include at this time in 
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the Record his prayer for his count: 
and his Government: 

PRAYER BY RABBI OSCAR L. BOOKSPAN 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who has 
parted of Thy wisdom to mortals that the 

administer the welfare of our country. 
these difficult and soul-stirring times, w 
invoke Thy guidance and inspiration upo: 
those charged with the overwhelming respon 
sibility of directing the affairs of this Natio: 

To keep America as the land of freedom 
and equal opportunity for all its citizens 
bent upon righteousness, and provide justic 
with mercy for all its inhabitants, our ded 
cated Members of Congress need vouchsafe 
unto them wisdom equal to their task, cour’ 
age equal to their resolve and mastery equa 
to the enormity of the problems. Crown thei 
efforts with success, O God, that all our peo 
ple be blessed with peace, both within an 
without our borders—that peace which en 
ables every man to sit under his vine wit 
none to make him afraid. Amen. 


VEYSEY INTRODUCES MILITARY 
SURVIVOR BENEFITS PLAN 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 
Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, today I s 


his surviving loved ones in the event oj 
his death. It would do this by establish 
ing a new survivors annuity program un 
der which the military retiree would as 
sure his surviving dependents of up 
55 percent of his retired pay. 

The Nation is well aware of the co’ 
age and devotion shown our country b 
its military personnel. Their sacrifice 
are great and the debt we owe them 
large. The country is probably not awar¢ 
however, of the sacrifices of the milita 
wife in enabling our servicemen to de 
fend the Nation. 

Long separations and months of lone 
liness and frequent changes in duty sta 
tions and the necessary family uprooti 
that often follows, are among the man 
problems with which the career service 
man’s wife must cope. Added to this 
the fear in the mind of military wivé 
that their husbands may not return 4 
all. After standing alongside their hug 
bands throughout their military caree: 
these brave women are not presently as 
sured of a single cent of the retired pa 
of their husbands. 


service to his country his widow 2a 
family would not be entitled to any ¢ 
the pension he earned. 

In such a situation, the only bene 
that the military retiree’s widow wou 


her husband was among the 85 perce 
of Armed Forces personnel who do n 
participate in the retired servicema 
protection plan—RSFTT—are those pa 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 
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alify for the Veterans’ Administration 
rogram the widow must meet a “needs 
pst” and, if eligible, she then would re- 
eive only a meager pension varying from 
17 to $74 per month. This pension is not 
special provision for career service- 
hen’s dependents but is available to de- 
endents of any veteran whether he 
ed 3 months or 30 years. 
Although employer contributions to 
asic survivor protection is usually a 
dard feature in employee fringe ben- 
fits, Our military has been the excep- 
on. In 1953, Congress established the 
etired serviceman’s family protection 
lan—RSFPP to provide for retired mil- 
ary families. But unlike the survivor’s 
nnuity program available to Federal 
ivil service employees, the Federal Gov- 
nment does not contribute to the 
'SFPP. The servicemen have had to pay 
between 2.5 and 5 times as much as Fed- 
ral civil service employees pay for 
quivalent survivor benefits. 
As a result of this cost, only 15 percent 
bf the eligible officers and 10 percent of 
e eligible enlisted men have chosen to 
barticipate in the program. It has there- 
ore failed to provide the protection that 
s needed. 
Mr. Speaker, at a time when we are 
onsciously trying to make the military 
more attractive career for volunteers, 
think we should end this serious weak- 
hess in the benefits available to career 
ervicemen. I hope my colleagues will 
oin with me in support of equitable 
breatment for the widows and families of 
bur retired military. 


ADEMAS ANNOUNCES CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT HEARINGS START 
DURING “WEEK OF THE YOUNG 
CHILD” 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


| Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked the beginning of the ‘‘Na- 
onal Week of the Young Child” and I 
nk it quite fitting that this week we 
begin hearings on the comprehensive 
child development bill, H.R. 6748 and re- 
Jated measures aimed at making educa- 
onal, nutritional, and health services 
available to all preschool children in 
America, 
A bipartisan coalition of over 100 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
mow cosponsors of this legislation which 
is clearly the most significant proposal on 
hild care ever introduced in Congress. 
President Nixon has often spoken 
of the great importance of the first 5 
lyears of life to the development of chil- 
dren, but his administration has not yet 
made a commitment to effective child 
day care and preschool programs. 
| I hope that the strong bipartisan sup- 
port of the legislation in Congress will 
be matched by the support of the Nixon 
administration as well. 
| The House Select Education Subcom- 
mittee last year conducted 18 days of 
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hearings on similar legislation. The key 
features of the child development. bill 
are: 

First. Participation by parents and 
children is voluntary. 

Second. Priority will be given to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children. 

Third. Programs will be open to chil- 
dren from families of all income groups. 
Fees will be charged on a sliding scale 
basis for children where family income is 
above a certain level, with no charge for 
other children. 

Fourth. Emphasis will be given to par- 
ent participation in planning and con- 
duct of this program. 

Fifth. An Office of Child Development 
would be established in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
coordinate all federally supported child 
development programs. 

Six. Funds are authorized for construc- 
tion of day care facilities. 

Seven. Training is provided for child 
development personnel. 

Eight. Child development programs 
would include education, nutrition, 
physical and mental health services, and 
family consultation. 

Secretary Elliot Richardson of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is scheduled to testify on the pro- 
posal, Friday, May 21, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2175 of the Rayburn House Office 
Building. 

Among the witnesses who appeared to- 
day at 9 a.m., in room 2261 of the Ray- 
burn House Office Building were U.S. 
Representative SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, and 
BELLA Aszuc of New York; Dr. William 
C. Geer, executive secretary, and Freder- 
ick J. Weintraub, assistant executive sec- 
retary, Council for Exceptional Children. 


VETERANS’ REACTION TO PRO- 
TESTERS’ DEMONSTRATIONS IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert the following Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial in the Recorp because I believe it 
should have the widest readership pos- 
sible when there is so much debate in 
our Nation about the Vietnam war. The 
major point made is that the reaction of 
veterans to what they are called upon 
to do in Indochina is a far cry from the 
protesters’ demonstrations in Washing- 
ton. 

The editorial follows: 

LETTERS From VET Nam 

Amidst all the angry marches, sit-ins; guer- 
rilla theater and other antiwar demonstra- 
tions that clutter the Washington scene this 
spring, one seldom hears the voices of an- 
other America—the young veterans who 
know what the war in Viet Nam is all about. 

As the American Legion Magazine discov- 
ered, their words can be found among the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of home town 
newspaper letters inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record during 1968, 1969 and 1970. 
Some are voices from the dead, like that of 


a nameless 21-year-old lieutenant from 
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Knoxville, Tenn., who wrote his parents on 
the eve of his last ambush patrol: 

“I don’t want anyone to think I would 
be silly enough to die for nothing. All a man 
can do is take one step at a time. If he 
never takes the first step he'll never get there. 
To preserve freedom it takes a group effort. 
As long as there are enough people who care 
enough about freedom to have the courage 
to take the first step to fight for freedom, 
freedom will never be lost, I haye the conso- 
lation of knowing that I did what I thought 
was right and I did it all the way. If only one 
person benefits from my action I will have 
been a success.” 

These are not the sentiments of the Viet 
Nam Veterans Against the War, which claims 
a membership of 1,000 of the 2 million Viet 
Nam veterans. During the Washington dem- 
onstrations, their leader, John Kerry, told a 
national TV audience: “To attempt to jus- 
tify the loss of one American life in Viet 
Nam, Cambodia or Laos by linking such 
loss to the preservation of freedom is to us 
the height of criminal hypocrisy.” 

Those servicemen who wrote letters home 
after President Nixon’s decision to attack the 
North Vietnamese sanctuaries in Cambodia 
in April-May, 1970, were almost unanimous 
in his support. One, Sgt. Herbert Sharp, of 
Ohio, called it “the best thing that could 
have happened. I was so happy that I cried, 
Ninety-nine per cent of the Americans over 
here feel the same way.” 

Warned in Washington by a liberal Illinois 
congressman that violence and disruption 
after a peaceful antiwar demonstration 
would be “counterproductive,” a Chicago 
Catholic priest yelled: “They're still trashing 
Viet Nam, so what’s so bad about us trash- 
ing Washington? We're going to trash it.” 

Trashing, to use the black militant ghetto 
slang, was not in the mind of Army Pvt. 
Reed Dent, of Hinesville, Ga., when he wrote 
his parents in December, 1969: “These peo- 
ple over here need all the help we can give 
them, If only the people of the U.S, could 
see the way they live and what they eat.... 
When our mess hall gets left-over chow they 
take it to the school for children that don’t 
have mothers or fathers. The children want 
us to bring them back to camp and let them 
stay with us. I'm thinking of staying over 
here till I get out of the Army. I want to 
help.” 

Not that war is a trip to Disneyland. Writ- 
ing a letter of protest of the protesters to 
his home town newspaper, Army Pfc. James 
L. Simpson, of Monsey, N.Y., said, “I'm not 
having a groovy time. This is a stinking, 
rotten war, and I hate it. I'd like to be home, 
but I'm glad I’m here to help these people 
who respect us more than people at home who 
talk about a war they know nothing about. 
. . . These people are sick of war, too, but 
they are willing to go on fighting until they 
are free of the Viet Cong.” 

Time and again the letters pick up the 
same bitter refrain—the lament of the com- 
bat: soldier who believes that the antiwar 
rioters and dissenters at home merely pro- 
long the agony of war by giving aid and 
comfort to the Viet Cong and the Commu- 
nist North Vietnamese. In his own letter of 
protest to the Louisiana State University 
student newspaper, published May 15, 1970, 
David Simmons saw it this way: 

“Right now Americans are being killed by 
other Americans. I don't mean just the few 
who are killed in ‘dissent turning to vio- 
lence.’ I mean the hundreds and thousands 
.. . being killed here because the Commu- 
nists have had their confidence bolstered by 
the protesters and the violence and slanted 
news media in the United States.” 

It is apparent from the long file of veter- 
ans’ letters in the Congressional Record that 
the war is seen in a focus vastly different 
from the view projected by the antiwar dem- 
onstrators in Washington. 
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AD HOC HEARINGS OF VIETNAM 
VETERANS AGAINST THE WAR 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
among all of the testimony in favor of 
an end to the war in Vietnam, I am 
sure that many Americans will agree that 
the most eloquent came from the Viet- 
nam veterans who were in Washington 
from April 19 to April 23. 

Because much of their story had not 
been made available to the Senate and 
to the American people, I organized ad 
hoc hearings for them on April 23 and 
invited all Members of the Senate, what- 
ever their views on the war, to partici- 
pate. Those of us who were able to at- 
tend those hearings learned about spe- 
cific events that we had not known 
earlier and saw, at first hand, the effect of 
the war on young Americans who par- 
ticipate in it. Their language may have 
been rough, but their message was clear. 

To those who will read the record of 
that hearing, I draw your attention to 
these points: 

The testimony of one man who has 
admitted that he participated or wit- 
nessed what we can all recognize as war 
crimes or atrocities; 

The fact that a veteran who supports 
the administration was heard at greater 
length than any of the other witnesses 
and that men, who had come to Wash- 
ington because of their passionate dis- 
agreement with his point of view, heard 
him out; 

The testimony of a medic, showing how 
brutalized we have become in our evalua- 
tion of human life because of the Viet- 
nam war; 

The testimony of a veteran who con- 
ducted a careful survey of men return- 
ing from Vietnam which demonstrates 
that the Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War probably represent the majority 
view of those who have served in combat. 
The testimony of this man and others 
also shows clearly the great inadequacy 
of the veterans benefits we are providing 
to those who return from war, burdened 
with guilt and denied the homecoming of 
heroes; 

The testimony of one man who was in 
combat in Laos in early 1969, a time 
when, because such a penetration of that 
country was a blatant violation of inter- 
national law, our Government lied to 
the American people and covered up this 
penetration into Laos; 

The eloquent statement by Senator 
MonpDaALeE who told the veterans: 


You are our best hope that we won't re- 
live this tragedy again, 


The words of one man: 

I am here not for either Communism or 
Americanism, but for peace, 

And the words of another who char- 
acterized the war as: 

The incompetent telling the unwilling to 
do the unnecessary for the ungrateful. 


The testimony by one veteran who is 
intimately familiar with U-2 photog- 
raphy including the use of infrared de- 
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vices which indicated that the Defense 
Department must have known that the 
POW camp it raided in North Vietnam 
was completely deserted and that the 
raid must thus have been: 


Carried out solely for propaganda purposes 
against the American public. 


Finally, the statement filed after the 
close of the hearings by a veteran who 
had witnessed the taking of hostages by 
our Vietnamese ally and the killing of as 
many as five of those hostages for each 
mortar round which fell into his camp. 
This horrifying practice is exactly what 
the Nazi forces did in occupied territory 
in Europe during World War II. Yet now 
such people are our allies, 

I have asked the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), who 
serves as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, to hold formal hearings 
on the charges of such actions and the 
many others brought out in the “winter 
soldier” investigation, and I sincerely 
hope he will schedule such hearings at 
an early date. 

The purpose of such hearings would 
not be to find a scapegoat for our in- 
volvement in Indochina, but to show the 
kind of practices that have come so 
much to characterize the conduct of our 
Armed Forces because of the futile na- 
ture of the conflict there. 

These tragedies, these atrocities, these 
injustices have become so commonplace 
that we have become immune to them. 
We have tried to administer an anesthet- 
ic to our consciences. Yet these men 
who came to Washington will not allow 
us to lull ourselves into the sense of well- 
being that the supposed winding down 
of the war is intended to bring. Despite 
what the administration tells us, it is not 
enough simply to lower the casualty rate 
among American forces in Vietnam. So 
long as the United States continues to kill 
civilians on the presumption that all 
“gooks” are guilty, so long as we aid a 
corrupt. and dictatorial government to 
mete out such terror, we can never believe 
that we have ended the war or even just 
our involvement in it. 

What these veterans have taught us is 
that if we do not completely disengage 
from Indochina, we will not win the war 
or even “win the peace” which the ad- 
ministration says is its goal, but we may 
well lose our soul. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete record of the ad 
hoe hearings, conducted on April 23, be 
inserted in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the record of 
hearings was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

HEARING FOR VIETNAM VETERANS AGAINST 

THE WAR 
The hearing in the above-matter met at 


2:00 o’clock p.m. April 23, 1971 in Room 
G-103, New Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Senator George McGovern, pre- 
siding. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Senator McGovern. Would the hearing 
room please be in order? 

The purpose of these ad hoc hearings this 
afternoon is to provide an opportunity for 
some of the veterans of Vietnam War, who 
have been in the city this past week, to be 
heard by various members of the Senate. 

Congressman Charles Vanik of Ohio is 
here from the House of Representatives as 
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the sponsor of the petition in 


and Senate joining us as the hearing p 


gresses. 

Some members of the Vietnam Vetera 
Against the War have been heard by vario 
committees of the Congress, but many 


and a half this afternoon, listening to som 
of these men who have looked at the faq 


if we expect to recover our sense of decenq 
and the posture in the world that I thin 
we all covet for our country. 

So we have invited any veteran parti 
pating in the activities this week, who wishg 
to be heard this afternoon, to come here a 
offer his testimony. 

Let me just add that I think that thes 
men who have been in the Capital all th: 
week have reflected great glory and courag 
on themselves and on the country. 

(Prolonged applause.) 

Senator McGovern. I think what the 
have manifested here is the very highes 
form of patriotism, which is the willingnes 
to place love of one’s country above any pe 
sonal inconvenience, and to manifest what 
ever courage is necessary to stand by 
best ideals of this nation, and to call o' 
country to a higher standard. That is, as 


young men bring to this effort this wee 
And it is on that basis that Congressma 
Vanik and I, and others, are proud to be her 
to listen to what they have to say. 

Our first witness is from the State of Flo: 
ida, a veteran by the name of Scott Cami 
He was involved in the. so-called “winte 
soldier” investigation and hearings thai 


first witness today. 

I am going to ask the veterans if the 
will go to the rostrum over here, where the 
can be better seen and heard while givin 
their testimony. 

Mr. Camil is here. 

We are ready to hear you, sir. 

Sergeant Camm. My name is Scott Cami 

As a Sergeant in the United States Marin 
Corps I served four years in the Marin 


I have two Purple Hearts, the Vietnames 
Cross of Gallantry with Silver Star, Combe 
Action Ribbon, Presidential Unit Citation 
and the Good Conduct Medal. 

I am going to discuss the testimony a 
I gave as a winter soldier, also how a perso: 
is able to do the things I did, My testimon 
is things that I either did or participated 
or I witnessed. 

On Operation Stone in 1966 we were on 
search and destroy operation, and two men 


of the field. We were called up over the radi 
later on by the Colonel, and he said the Vic 
President was in the area, and we had to gej 
rid of the heads. 

On another occasion we had a new Lieu 
tenant, and he did not particularly care fo 
what was going on over there. My radio op 
erator went out and shot a Vietnamese, c 
off his head, cut off his sex organs, put then 
in his mouth, and put it in a sand bag ang 
brought it back to the Lieutenant. And th 
Lieutenant got sick, and we all made f 
of him. This was to change him around. Ang 
it did change him around. 

We tortured our prisoners. There was on 
place, at a place called The Island, whe: 
there were two Vietcong staked out on thi 
ground. One was cut open while he was alive 
his insides were pulled out, and the oth 
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one was told that if he did not tell us what 
we wanted to know the same thing would 
happen to him. 

Then he spoke, and none of us knew what 
he was saying, because we did not speak Viet- 
namese. Then he was shot. 

We call in—I was a forward observer. One 
of my jobs was to call in artillery. We would 
go out, and if we had nothing to do—we 
would have artillery FOs from other bat- 
teries, also—we would sit on a hill and pull 
in artillery on friendly villages, for a contest. 
The person who used the least amount of 
corrections to hit a certain part of the vil- 
lage and destroy it would win, and when we 
went to the rear the person who lost would 
have to buy the other person beer. There 
were civilians; these were friendly villages, 
that was just done as a game. 

When we were sweeping through on search 
and destroy missions, many times we were 
given orders that we were in too much of & 
rush, “Do not take prisoners.” 

There is something called a Through-Way 
Pass, and these are dropped from helicopters, 
and one side is written in Vietnamese, and 
the other side it is in English, Basically, it 
says, if you turn yourself in with this pass 
you will be treated kindly. This is a Through- 
Way Pass. It says: “Safe conduct pass, to be 
honored by all Vietnamese government agen- 
cies and Allied Forces.” When they would 
come out with these passes we would shoot 
them. 

We were told at briefings, “Why should we 
let them shoot at us? When we would corner 
them they would shoot at us, and why 
should we give them these passes, after they 
had been killing our men.” 

Raping of women was a very common 
thing. When women were searched—since 
there were no women Marines with us they 
were searched by the men. They would be 
stripped naked, and kind of a game was made 
out of it. Like, men would put their fingers 
up their vaginas, supposedly searching for 
articles. And they would say, “I think maybe 
my penis is a little longer, and I will try with 
that and see if there is anything there.” 

The general attitude was, we are over here 
helping these people. “The least they could 
do was lay a little leg on us.” 

People would say, “Let’s go out and get 
(?),” and they would go out and rape them, 
then shoot them. 

We had what we called the free fire zones. 
This meant to us, one, we could call in artil- 
lery rounds on anything out there. It also 
meant anything live was to be killed. We 
killed women, children, men, animals, and 
the animals were killed so they could be 
used for food, the bodies were dumped in 
the water so the water couldn't be used. 
Crops were burned so they couldn't be used 
for food. Houses were burned so they 
wouldn't have any shelter from the elements. 

We were told, “You can't have your guer- 
rilla warfare without the support of the peo- 
ple. The people in the area are not support- 
ing us.” So we killed them. Most of the time, 
I would say at least 70 percent of the people 
that my unit killed were women and chil- 
dren, and were unarmed. 

The important thing when I was over 
there, for our unit, was body count. Before 
we would go on an operation they would 
say, “You have to have ten of their guys for 
every one of our men that died.” That was 
made by killing women and children. One 
time 19 of us went out, we got into a mine 
field, only two of us got out of it. The next 
day in the Stars and Stripes, they said we 
had 43 killed. We never saw any enemy at 
all, it was a mine field. 

A lot of people in the field did not have 
boots, their boots would have been torn off. 
When you came back into Danang the Viet- 
namese were selling us back boots, helmets, 
brand new gear that we needed, that we 
didn’t have, that the Vietnamese were sell- 
ing to our own soldiers. 
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I volunteered to go to Vietnam, I stayed 
20 months. I went over because I thought 
I was fighting for democracy, freedom of 
the South Vietnamese people, and that they 
wanted us over there to help them. 

We would go through a village, if one man 
stepped on a mine or a boobytrap we would 
say “We don’t know what it was that did it, 
so we will get everybody, burn down the 
village and kill everybody.” This was to set an 
example for the other villages; when we went 
through then they could tell us where the 
mines were and we wouldn't lose men. 

Sometimes we would go through a village, 
they would tell us where the mines were, we 
would dig up the mines, no one hurt, we 
would live; then the VC would come in and 
kill everybody for helping us. 

The South Vietnamese, whom we are sup- 
posed to be helping, it is like a candle being 
burned at both ends; they don't have a 
chance. Why, they are being completely 
wiped out. When I killed women and chil- 
dren I did not consider them women and 
children—they were just “gooks.” They 
weren't like—it was like a big hunting trip, 
the more people you kill the more medals 
you get, and that makes everybody real 
happy. 

So I killed women and children. And we 
were told that women have children that 
grow up to be communists, and if we killed 
them they don’t have any more children, if 
we killed the children we could wipe out 
the communists, and our children wouldn't 
have to fight their children. I never distin- 
guished between women or children or men; 
they were all just “gooks.” When I shot them 
I did not feel like I was shooting a person, 
it was just like a big hunting trip. 

People would cut off ears, like putting 
notches in your rifle, bring back the ears to 
prove you had killed so many men. Often- 
times we made deals, and people in the rear 
would say, “Okay, I will give you two beers 
for every ear you bring in.” 

When we would go on an operation the 
company that had the most kills would get 
a free beer party from the battalion, the 
platoon that had the most kills had a free 
beer party from the company, the squad that 
had the most kills would not have to stand 
guard when they got back in. This made the 
whole thing so that the more important 
things was to get kills. 

When I came back from Vietnam I was 
still for the war, I thought it was a good 
thing. I could not see any difference between 
me shooting women and children, because I 
thought it was in the best interest of my 
nation, and dropping a bomb on Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki. I believed it was for the best 
interest of the nation. That is why I did it. 

Does anybody have any question? 

Senator McGovern. Sergeant, the kind of 
incidents that you described here, where en- 
tire villages were wiped out, what is the dif- 
ference between the situation you are de- 
scribing in those cases, and what took place 
at Mylai? 

Sergeant Camm. Basically the villages we 
wiped out, there would be only about be- 
tween 20 and 50 people there, usually. Mylai 
had more people. We never lined people up 
in ditches, we just shot them. 

I don’t know what Calley did. I don’t know 
why he did it. I can not condone killing, 
I can not say I shouldn't be blamed for what 
I did. But I do understand how a person can 
do something like that and think he is doing 
the right thing. 

Senator McGovern. We have been told all 
along that this is a war to win the hearts and 
minds of people, that is, that we are there for 
a purpose, in trying to win over the rank and 
file of the Vietnamese people, supposedly to 
support the government in Saigon. To what 
extent did it bother American Forces who 
were engaged in the kind of activities you 
described here, when comparing that with 
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our goal of trying to win the confidence of 
the civilians of South Vietnam? 

What is the impact on a village or an area, 
after an American Army has gone through 
and burned it down and destroyed the peo- 
ple? What impact does that have on this 
whole business of “winning hearts and 
minds”? 

Sergeant Cami. When I was over there, 
this “winning hearts and minds,” I didn’t 
know too much about that. I thought I was 
over there to kill the communists. 

I do know that when we came through vil- 
lages people would get on their hands and 
knees and bow and say, “No, Joe, No, Joe,” 
because they knew what we were going to do. 

I was just under the impression that 
“gooks” are “gooks,” and I did not even see 
any difference between the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, the VC, or even the ARVNs. I hated the 
ARVNs just as much. (Laughter from the 
audience.) 

Senator McGovern. What is your assess- 
ment of the ARVN force? 

Sergeant Camm. If you are in a battle and 
you are winning they are really good. If you 
are in a battle and you are not winning you 
cannot find any of them. (Laughter and ap- 
plause from the audience.) 

Senator McGovern, Thank you very much. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Vang. I would like to say this, that 
my generation had another kind of war, it 
was cruel and inhumane and destructive. 
But I do not believe World War II in any 
of its parts or places or in any locations 
provoked a violence such as you have de- 
scribed today. 

Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you, Sergeant, 
for your testimony. (Applause.) 

Senator McGovern. Our next witness is a 
soldier from New York, Mr. Vinny Giardina. 

While he is testifying I am going to ask 
Congressman Vanik to ide so I can an- 
swer the roll call bell that just rang. I will 
be right back. If the Congressman would take 
over, we will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. GIARDINA. My name is Vinny Giardina. 

Mr. Vanik. Would you state your name, 
your service number and the last duty sta- 
tion that you had, and the period of your 
service? 

Mr. GIARDINA, My name is Giardina, Sery- 
ice number MEZZA. I was in the 108 
Artillery, H-26 Company, in the Dong Hoa, 
8 miles from the DMZ. 

While I was in Vietnam the American 
people were under the impression that we 
did not bomb North Vietnam or Laos. Every 
paper in this country that I read said that 
we would not go in. The first day I got 
there I sat on the roof of a hootch in Viet- 
nam and saw eight 52’s bomb North Vietnam 
and Laos. I was laughed at by others who 
were there for being led to believe that we 
did not go into North Vietnam, Every day 
we fired across the DMZ. There was firing 
from the other side, we crossed the DMZ into 
North Vietnam whenever we felt like it. 

The American—should I say, the United 
States Military—led us all to believe that 
these people were “gooks,” less than human, 
and that they had very little value as 
people. I was led to believe, from South 
Vietnamese people, that “gooks” meant 
“foreign.” And we were the foreigners there. 

The South Vietnamese people don’t want 
us there. They really don’t care who—who 
rules their country. All they have now is a 
dictatorship. 

And I guess that is about all I have to add, 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Vank. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Talcott of California is here 
and has a witness whom he would like to 
introduce. 

Mr. Talcott, Congressman Bert Talcott of 
the State of California. (Applause.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Thank you very much, Mr, 
Chairman. 
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Ladies and gentleman, I. am here to sim- 
ply introduce Lt. Melville L. Stephens, one 
of your group. He lives in Hanford, Cali- 
fornia. 

I think it is essential that everyone have 
a right to be heard. I do not. approve or dis- 
approve of what he is going to say. I do 
not know exactly what he is going to say, 
therefore I really disclaim it. But I think it 
is important that everybody have an op- 
portunity to be heard. So I join with what is 
going on here. 

He lives in Hanford, California, in my 
district, he is 26 years of age. He graduated 
from the University of Southern California 
as a major in economics, He has been ad- 
mitted to Cornell Law School for this fall. 

He was a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy from 1967 to 1970, assistant naviga- 
tor on the U.S.S. Providence, commander of 
River Assault Division 132, and engaged as 
@ river civilian warfare instructor at Mare 
Island in California. 

He has the Silver Star medal, three bronze 
star medals with valor device, Navy com- 
mendation’ medal with a valor deyice, the 
Purple Heart, Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry 
with the Palm. 

I served in World War II, Mr. Chairman. I 
was a prisoner of war for 14 months. So I 
care a little about what.is going on and what 
our country stands for. 

I think this young man has the right to be 
heard. I think none here has more time in 
Vietnam, none here has spent more time 
with the Vietnamese people, and none here is 
more highly decorated. So it is with great 
pleasure that I introduce Lt. Melville Ste- 
phens from Hanford, California. (Applause) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Thank you very 
much, sir. Thank you, Mr. Talcott, for the 
introduction. 

What I am about to say is probably not 
going to be very popular in this room. As 
many of you know, I have been on the Mall 
the entire week. I have listened, I have 
watched, I was there principally to learn. I 
had only relatively recently returned from 
Vietnam, about a year ago, and I really have 
not had a chance to learn the mood of the 
American people. 

I spent nearly three years in Vietnam, in 
one capacity or another. I think that I can 
speak with reality and a sense of the people 
themselves of Vietnam. I think I was very 
fortunate to work both with American units 
and with Vietnamese units, and with Viet- 
namese people, some of whom I got to know 
very closely and whom I considered very dear. 

As I say, my convictions are very strong. 
They are based on three years experience and 
what I consider a need to speak on this oc- 
casion. 

All wars are terrible. War is hell, that has 
been said a thousand times. The Vietnam 
War is no different, no better, or no worse, 
than any war. And there is certainly a need 
for an end to it as soon as possible. 

There are arguments which call for uncon- 
ditional and immediate withdrawal. In a 
State Department meeting, Mr. John Kerry 
mentioned that General Shoup had said that 
it could be done in 10 days. I would hate to 
question a Marine Corps General—but that 
is just not so. The physical logistic problem 
could take no less than six months, I 
imagine. The political and economic prob- 
lems are almost insoluble. 

I think the arguments for an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal are based on two pre- 
cepts: The first is all these arguments about 
the atrocities. And the fact is, war, any war, 
is the most terrible personal experience a 
person can go through. I speak from a great 
deal of experience in combat, I am proud 
to have been there with other Americans, 
and I am proud to have been there with 
Vietnamese counterparts. 

I think that a lot of the questions we ask 
are the questions which should have been 
asked ten years ago. I think they are valid 
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questions. I think their answers are unques- 
tionable. But I really think that those ques- 
tions are no longer relevant. We have seen 
there a great deal of troops and a great deal 
of support, for over six years. There is a 
tremendous amount of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple whose commitment to the Government 
of Vietnam is based on our commitment to 
that government, and the fact that they 
chose that side is because we were commit- 
ted to it, And we have a commitment to 
those people also. (Calls of “We didn't choose 
it.”) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Many of the criti- 
cisms expressed so eloquently by Mr. John 
Kerry and all of you here are very valid. 
Speaking from experience, there is a great 
deal of corruption in the South Vietnamese 
Government. There is a crying need for re- 
form. 

The dope traffic in Vietnam has been 
brought up, and certainly is one of the things 
which we assembled here, the Congress, the 
President, and the American people, must 
put every conceivable pressure on the South 
Vietnamese Government to end, to end that 
traffic. Where the heroin coming into Viet- 
nam comes from is not known. There has 
been a lot of talk about people in the Sai- 
gon Government who are involved. I think 
there is no question that it is to the advan- 
tage of the enemy to break the morale of 
the American troops with this type of tech- 
nique. I do not speak with facts on this. 
But I do feel a conviction. 

I criticize the way the war has been 
fought in the past, particularly our initial 
involvement. Certainly no one here, no one 
in the Congress, Mr. Nixon in the White 
House, the American people, would have 
what has happened in the six years preceding 
if they had a choice today. 

I think, however, there has been signifi- 
cant changes. I think a reasonable estimate 
of the Vietnamese population is 16 million. 
My personal sense is that eight to nine mil- 
lion of these people are committed or semi- 
committed to the Government of Vietnam, 
five to six million more remain as neutral 
as is possible in a war, perhavs two million 
are committed by family ties or political as- 
sociation with the Communist. So of the 
thirteen or fifteen million who are either 
committed to the government or neutral, I 
think a conservative estimate would be that 
fifty percent of these people chose not to 
commit themselves to the Communists be- 
cause I was there, because these veterans 
who are here were there, and because the 
American people were supporting the gov- 
ernment in Vietnam. (Call of “Oh, ta 
Applause.) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. As I say, I think I 
speak from a great deal of experience, and 
I am certainly not without portfolio, like 
you are not without portfolio., But I have 
a sense of— (Call of “You weren't a grunt 
either.”) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I have a sense of the 
Vietnamese people. That. is why I am here. 

Senator McGovern. Lt., I wonder, with 
all. due respect, if you could confine your 
remarks to your own personal experiences. 
(Applause.) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I would be happy to. 
(Call of “He didn't have any. He was on a 
big ship in the sea.”) 

(Call of “Shut up.”) 

(Calls. of “Was he in a village?”’) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. About eight months 
of my three and a half years in Vietnam 
were on a ship. I spent the rest of my time 
in-country in Vietnam. 

I think there has been a tendency in the 
past for people to make heroes of the North 
Vietnam Government, of the Viet Cong, of 
the people that I consider the enemy. 

I will speak of my direct involvement, here, 
and what I can recall very vividly. 

In the spring of 1969, in a village out of 
Can Tho, in South Vietnam, when I was 
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riding along I came across a school bus. A 
terrorist had thrown a grenade in this school 
bus that was filled with children. Two of the 
children were killed, three of them were 
wounded so seriously that I have no question 
but that they probably died later, and sev- 
eral certainly were wounded to the extent 
that they were maimed for life. 

I would like to read a couple paragraphs 
from an article, into the record, sir, and in- 
troduce the two articles, for complete cov- 
erage. They are very short. 

The first comes from an article by a Mr. 
Stuart Harris, in Time Magazine, which was 
published April 5, 1968: 

“On a lovely sunny afternoon in the green 
valley of Nam Hoa, about ten miles south- 
west of Hue, I was with Warrant Officer 
Ostara, an Australian adviser with the South 
Viet Nam army, standing on the sloping sides 
of a recently dug hole. In the bottom were 
rush mats over sheets of plastics. Ostara 
drew back and I saw two bodies, dead Viet- 
namese, with their arms tied behind their 
backs just above the elbows. They had been 
shot through the back of the head, the bullet 
coming out through the mouth. The faces 
would have been difficult to recognize, but 
the day before 27 women from the village 
walked out three miles carrying mattocks to 
dig for their missing husbands and sons, 
having heard about this patch of disturbed 
earth near the roadside. Ostara told me that 
the enemy had come through on their way 
to Hue. They had taken 27 men. Some were 
leaders and some were younger, strong 
enough to be porters or even ancillary 
soldiers. 

“Men were simply condemned by drum- 
head courts and executed as enemies of the 
people.” 

-= . . s . 

“There were about 40,000 Roman Catholic 
Vietnamese in Hue. What happened to them? 
About three-quarters of the Roman Catholics 
in Hue live in Phu Cam, on the southern 
outskirts of the city. They resisted strongly 
when the enemy came in, and some were 
executed. Four Viet Nam priests were taken 
away and three foreign priests were killed. 
Two French priests were actually given per- 
mission by the Viet Cong to return to Phu 
Cam and help the sisters—then they were 
shot on the way back. Another French priest 
was executed, perhaps because he was chap- 
lain to the Americans. 

“Summing up all this evidence about the 
behavior of the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese army in Hue, one thing is abun- 
dantly clear and ought to surprise no one. 
They put into practice, with their usual ef- 
ficiency, the traditional Communist policy of 
punishing by execution selected leaders who 
support their enemies. At Hue, as elsewhere, 
they were unable on the whole to capture and 
execute the more important officials, because 
these men were careful to protect themselves 
in heavily fortified compounds, defended by 
soldiers and police. In Hue, as elsewhere, the 
more defenseless ‘little people’ were the vic- 
tims—the village and hamlet chiefs, the 
teachers and the policemen. 

“Already most of these positions have been 
filled again, and I find it impossible to write 
adequately about the courage of men who 
succeed the executed.” 

Senator McGovern. Lt., Iam afraid— 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. From the Reader's 
Digest— (laughter). 

Senator McGovern, If we could please have 
order in the room. 

We do have a time limitation. There are 
some ten additional men who have to be 
heard. 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I understand all 
other speakers are speaking from one particu- 
lar point of view. I would like just five min- 
utes to sum up, if I may. 

Senator McGovern. If you could put the ar- 
ticles in the record we would be glad to see 
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they are made a part of it but try to bring 
your remarks to a conclusion. 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I read this because it 
was much better written than I could have 
written. 

Senator McGovern. You aren’t an experi- 
enced writer as he is. 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I was there. My ex- 
perience is direct. 

Senator McGovern. May we have order in 
the room, so the Lieutenant can be heard? 


[From Readers Digest, Nov. 1968] 
THe BLoop-Rep Hanns or Ho Cur MINA 


The village chief and his wife were dis- 
traught. One of their children, a seven-year- 
old boy, had been missing for four days. They 
were terrified, they explained to Marine Lt. 
Gen. Lewis W. Walt, because they believed he 
had been captured by the Vietcong. 

Suddenly, the boy came out of the jungle 
and ran across the rice paddies toward the 
village. He was crying. His mother ran to 
him and swept him up in her arms. Both of 
his hands had been cut off, and there was a 
sign around his neck, a message to his father: 
if he or any one else in the village dared go 
to the polls during the upcoming elections, 
something worse would happen to the rest of 
his children. 

The V.C. delivered a similar warning to the 
residents of a hamlet not far from Danang. 
All were herded before the home of their 
chief. While they and the chief’s pregnant 
wife and four children were forced to look on, 
the chief’s tongue was cut out. Then his 
genital organs were sliced off and sewn in- 
side his bloody mouth. As he died, the V.C. 
went to work on his wife, slashing open her 
womb. Then, the nine-year-old son: a bam- 
boo lance was rammed through one ear and 
out the other. Two more of the chief’s chil- 
dren were murdered the same way. The V.C. 
did not harm the five-year-old daughter— 
not physically: they simply left her crying, 
holding her dead mother’s hand. 

General Walt tells of his arrival at a dis- 
trict headquarters the day after it had been 
overrun by V.C. and North Vietnamese army 
troops. Those South Vietnamese scldiers not 
killed in the battle had been tied up and 
shot through their mouths or the backs of 
their heads. Then their wives and children, 
including a number of two- and three-year- 
olds, had been brought into the street, dis- 
robed, tortured and finally executed: their 
throats were cut; they were shot, beheaded, 
disemboweled. The mutilated bodies were 
draped on fences and hung with signs telling 
the rest of the community that if they con- 
tinued to support the Saigon government 
and allied forces, they could look forward to 
the same fate. 

These atrocities are not isolated cases; they 
are typical. For this is the enemy’s way of 
warfare, clearly expressed in his combat pol- 
icy in Vietnam. While the naive and anti- 
American throughout the world, cued by 
communist propaganda, have trumpeted 
against American “immorality” in the Viet- 
nam war—aerial bombing, the use of napalm, 
the inevitable (but relatively few) civilian 
casualties caused by American combat ac- 
tion—dally and nightly for years, the com- 
munists have systematically authored his- 
tory’s grisliest catalogue of barbarism. By 
the end of 1967, they had committed at least 
100,000 acts of terror against the South Viet- 
namese people. The record is an endless 
litany of tortures, mutilations and murders 
that would have been instructive even to 
such as Adolf Hitler. 

Perhaps because until recently the ter- 
rorism has been waged mainly in remote 
places, this aspect of the war has received 
scant attention from the press. Hence the 
enemy has largely succeeded in casting him- 
self in the role of noble revolutionary. It is 
long past time for Americans, who are sick 
and tired of being vilified for trying to help 
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South Vietnam stay free, to take a hard 
look at the nature of this enemy. 


BLOOD-BATH DISCIPLINE 


The terror had its real beginning when Red 
dictator Ho Chi Minh consolidated his power 
in the North. More than a year before his 
1954 victory over the French, he launched 
a Savage campaign against his own people. 
In virtually every North Vietnamese village, 
strong-arm squads assembled the populace 
to witness the “confessions” of landowners, 
As time went on, businessmen, intellectuals, 
school teachers, civic leaders—all who repre- 
sented a potential source of future opposi- 
tion—were also rounded up and forced to 
“confess” to “errors of thought.” There fol- 
lowed public “trials,” conviction and, in 
many cases, execution. People were shot, be- 
headed, beaten to death; some were tied 
up, thrown into open graves and covered 
with stones until they were crushed to death, 

Ho has renewed his terror in North Viet- 
nam periodically. Between 50,000 and 100,- 
000 are believed to have died in these blood- 
baths—in a coldly calculated effort to disci- 
pline the party and the masses. To be sure, 
few who escape Ho’s terror now seem likely 
to tempt his wrath. During the 1950s, how- 
ever, he had to quell some sizeable uprisings 
in North Vietnam—most notably one that 
occurred in early November 1956, in Nghe An 
province, which included Ho's birthplace vil- 
lage of Nam Dan. So heavily had he taxed 
the region that the inhabitants finally band- 
ed together and refused to meet his price. Ho 
sent troops to collect, and then sent in an 
army division, shooting. About 6000 unarmed 
villagers were killed. The survivors scattered, 
some escaping to the South. The slaughter 
went largely unnoticed by a world then pre- 
occupied with the Soviet Union's rape of 
Hungary. 

With North Vietnam tightly in hand, the 
central committee of the North Vietnamese 
communist party met in Hanoi on March 13, 
1959, and decided it was time to move against 
South Vietnam. Soon, large numbers of Ho’s 
guerrillas were infiltrating to join cadres that 
had remained there after the French defeat 
in 1954. Their mission: to eliminate South 
Vietnam’s leadership, including elected of- 
ficials, “natural” leaders, anyone and every- 
one to whom people might turn for advice. 
Also to be liquidated were any South Viet- 
namese who had relatives in their country’s 
armed forces, civil services or police; any who 
failed to pay communist taxes promptly; any 
with five or more years of education. 

A captured V. C. guerrilla explained how 
his eight-man team moved against a particu- 
lar target village: “The first time we 
entered the village, we arrested and exe- 
cuted on the spot four men who had been 
pointed out to us by the party's district head- 
quarters as Our most dangerous opponents, 
One, who had fought in the war against the 
French, was now a known supporter of the 
South Vietnamese government, Another had 
been seen fraternizing with government 
troops. These two were shot. The others, the 
village’s principal landowners, were be- 
headed.” 

General Walt tells of the “revolutionary 
purity” of Vietcong who came home to two 
other villages. In one case, a 15-year-old girl 
who had given Walt's Marines information 
on V.C. activities was taken into the jungle 
and tortured for hours, then beheaded. As 
@ warning to other villagers, her head was 
placed on a pole in front of her home. Her 
murderers were her brother and two of his 
V.C. comrades. In the other case, when a 
V.C. learned that his wife and two young 
children had cooperated with Marines who 
had befriended them, he himself cut out 
their tongues. 

Genocide. In such fashion did the storm 
of terror break over South Vietnam. In 1960, 
some 1500 South Vietnamese civilians were 
killed and 700 abducted. By early 1965, the 
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communists’ Radio Hanoi and Radio Libera- 
tion were able to boast that the V.C. had 
destroyed 7559 South Vietnamese hamlets. 
By the end of last year, 15,138 South Viet- 
namese civilians had been killed, 45,929 kid- 
naped. Few of the kidnaped are ever seen 
again. 

Ho's assault on South Vietnam’s leader- 
ship class has, in fact, been a form of gen- 
ocide—and all too efficient. Thus, if South 
Vietnam survives in freedom, it will take 
the country a generation to fully replace 
this vital element of its society. But the 
grand design of terror involves other objec- 
tives, too. It hopes to force the attacked 
government into excessively repressive anti- 
terrorist actions, which tend to earn the 
government the contempt and hatred of 
the people. It also seeks valuable propaganda 
in the form of well-publicized counter-atro- 
cities certain to occur at the individual ley- 
el—for South Vietnamese soldiers whose 
families have suffered at communists’ hands 
are not likely to deal gently with captured 
V.C. and North Vietnamese troops. 

Dr. A. W. Wylie, an Australian physician 
serving in a Mekong Delta hospital, points 
out that a hamlet or village need not co- 
operate with the Saigon government or al- 
lied forces to mark itself for butchery; it 
need only be neutral, a political condition 
not acceptable to the communists. After a 
place has been worked over, its people of 
responsibility are always identifiable by the 
particularly hideous nature of their wounds. 
He cites some cases he has seen: 

When the V.C. finished with one pregnant 
woman, both of her legs were dangling by 
ribbons of flesh and had to be amputated. 
Her husband, a hamlet chief, had just been 
strangled before her eyes, and she also had 
seen her three-year-old child machine- 
gunned to death. Four hours after her legs 
were amputated, she aborted the child she 
was carrying. But perhaps the worst thing 
that happened to her that day was that 
she survived. 

A village policeman was held in place 
while a V.C. gunman shot off his nose and 
fired bullets through his cheekbones so close 
to his eyes that they were reduced to bloody 
shreds. He later died from uncontrollable 
hemorrhages. 

A 20-year-old schoolteacher had knelt in 
& corner trying to protect herself with her 
arms while a V.C. flailed at her with a 
machete. She had been unsuccessful; the 
back of her head was cut so deeply that the 
brain was exposed. She died from brain 
damage and loss of blood. 

Flamethrowers at Work. Last December 5, 
communists perpetrated what must rank 
among history’s most monstrous blasphemies 
at Dak Son, @ central highlands village of 
some 2000. Montagnards—a tribe of gentile 
but flercely independent mountain people. 
They had moved away from their old village 
in V.C.-controlled territory, ignored several 
V.C. orders to return and refused to furnish 
male recruits to the V.C. 

Two V.C. battalions struck in the earliest 
hours, when the village was asleep. Quickly 
killing the sentries, the communists swarmed 
among the rows of tidy, thatch-roofed 
homes, putting the torch to them. The first 
knowledge that many of the villagers had 
of the attack was when V.C. troops turned 
flamethrowers on them in their beds. Some 
families awoke in time to escape into nearby 
jungie. Some men stood and fought, giving 
their wives and children time to crawl into 
trenches dug beneath their homes as protec- 
tion against mortar and rifie fire. But when 
every building was ablaze, the communists 
took their flamethrowers to the mouth of 
each trench and poured in a long, searing 
hell of fire—and, for good measure, tossed 
grenades into many. Methodical and thor- 
ough, they stayed at it until daybreak, then 
left ih the direction of the Cambodian border. 
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This article accurately depicts the true 
nature of the enemy in; South. Vietnam. I 
saw the little boy with his hands cut off. I 
have seen heads: impaled on stakes, and 
disemboweled bodies. 

I learned early in my two years of duty in 
South Vietnam, fighting and working along- 
side the South Vietnamese forces, that the 
communist terrorism described in this article 
is no mere accident of war but a program of 
systematic butchery. This deliberate and 
brutal assault against. the grassroots citi- 
zenry is one reason why we who have re- 
sponded to South Vietnam's call for assist- 
ance believe devoutly that our efforts to saye 
this nation are worthwhile, necessary and 
important.—Lt. Gen. Lewis W. Walt, U.S. 
Marine Corps (Commander, I Corps Area, 
South Vietnam, 1966-1967.) 

Morning revealed a scene of unbelievable 
horror. The village now was only a smolder- 
ing, corpse-littered patch on the lush green 
countryside. The bodies of 252 people, mostly 
mothers and children, lay blisterea, charred, 
burned to the bone. Survivors, many of them 
horribly burned, wandered aimlessly about 
or stayed close to the incinerated bodies of 
loved ones, crying: Some 500 were missing; 
scores were later found in the jungle, dead 
of burns and other wounds; many have not 
been found. 

The massacre at Dak Son was a warning to 
other Montagnard settlements to te. 
But many of the tribesmen now fight with 
the allies, 

If the communists’ “persuasion” tech- 
niques spawn deep and enduring hatred, Ho 
could not care less; the first necessity is the 
utter subjugation of the people. Ho was dis- 
turbed by the rapid expansion of South Viet- 
nam’s educational system: between 1954 ar ! 
1959, the number of schools had tripled and 
the number of students had quadrupled. An 
educated populace, especially one educated 
to democratic ideals, does not fit into the 
communist scheme. Hence, the country’s 


school system was one of Ho's first targets. So 


efficiently did he move against it that the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession soon sent a commission, 
chaired by India’s Shri S. Natarajan, to in- 
vestigate. 

Typical of the commission's findings is 
what happened in the jungle province of An 
Xuyen. During the 1954-55 academic year, 
3096 children attended 32 schools in the 
province; by the end of the 1960-61 school 
year, 27,953 were attending 189 schools. Then 
the communists moved in. Parents were ad- 
vised not to send their children to school. 
Teachers were warned to stop providing civic 
education, and to stop teaching children to 
honor their country, flag and president. 
Teachers who failed to comply were shot or 
beheaded or had their throats cut, and the 
reasons for the executions were pinned or 
nailed to their bodies, 

The Natarajan commission reported how 
the V.C. stopped one school bus and told the 
children not to attend school anymore. When 
the children continued for another week, 
the communists stopped the bus again, se- 
lected a six-year-old passenger and cut off 
her fingers. The other children were told, 
“This 1s what will happen to you if you 
continue to go to that school.” The school 
closed. 

In one year, in An Xuyen province alone, 
Ho’s agents closed 150 schools, killed or kid- 
naped more than five dozen teachers, and 
cut school enrollment by nearly 20,000. By 
the end of the 1961-62 school year, 636 South 
Vietnamese schools were closed, and enroll- 
ment had decreased by nearly 80,000. 

But, in the face of this attack, South Viet- 
nam’s education system has staged a strong 
comeback. Schools destroyed by the commu- 
nists have been rebuilt, destroyed, and re- 
built again. Many teachers have given up 
their own homes and move each night into a 
different student’s home so the communists 
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can’t find them, or commute from nearby 
cities, where they leave their families. 

Against such determination, the size of 
Ho's failure can be measured: in 1954, there 
were approximately 400,000 pupils in school 
in North and South Vietnam together; to- 
day South Vietnam alone has some two mil- 
lion in school. About 35,000—four times as 
many as in: 1962—now attend five South Vi- 
etnamese universities, while 42,000 more at- 
tend night college. 

A South Vietnamese government official 
explains: “A war shatters many traditional 
values. But the idea of education has an ab- 
solute hold on our people’s imagination.” 


BAR OF JUSTICE 


The pitch of communist terrorism keeps 
rising. After the Tet carnage at Hue early 
this year, 19 mass graves yielded more than 
1000 bodies, mostly civilians—old men and 
women, young girls, schoolboys, priests, nuns, 
doctors (including three Germans who had 
been medical-school faculty members at Hue 
University). About half had been buried 
alive, and many were found bound together 
with barbed wire, with dirt or cloth stuffed 
into their mouths and throats, and their eyes 
wide open. The communists came to Hue 
with a long list of names for liquidation— 
people who worked for the South Vietnamese 
or for the U.S. government, or who had rela- 
tives who did, But as their military situation 
grew increasingly desperate, they began grab- 
bing people at random, out of their homes 
and off the streets, condemned them at drum- 
head courts as “reactionaries” or for “op- 
posing the revolution” and killed them. 

“The Tet offensive represented a drastic 
change in tactics,” says General Walt. “This 
is a war to take over the South Vietnamese 
people. Ho launched the Tet offensive be- 
cause he knew he was losing the people. 
But his troops didn’t know it; they were told 
that they didn’t need any withdrawal plans 
because the people would rise and fight with 
them to drive out the Americans. What hap- 
pened was just the opposite, Many fought 
against them like tigers.” Some of the Tet of- 
fensive’s explosion of atrocities probably can 
be attributed to sheer vengeful frustration 
on the part of Ho’s terror squads—which Ho 
may well have foreseen, and counted on. 

The full record of communist barbarism 
in Vietnam would fill yolumes. If South 
Vietnam falls to the communists, millions 
more are certain to die, large numbers of 
them at the hands of Ho's imaginative tor- 
turers. That is a primary reason why, at elec- 
tion times, more than 80 percent of eligible 
South Vietnamese defy every communist 
threat and go to the polls, and why, after 
mortar attacks, voting lines always form 
anew. It is why the South Vietnamese pray 
that their allies will stick the fight through 
with them. It is why the vast majority of 
American troops in Vietnam are convinced 
that the war is worth fighting. It is why 
those who prance about—even in our own 
country—waving Vietcong flags and decrying 
our “unjust” and “immoral” war should be 
paid the contempt they deserve. 

Finally, it is why the communists should 
be driven once and for all from South Viet- 
nham—and why, if possible, the monsters who 
presently rule North Vietnam should be 
brought before the bar of justice. 


RESUMPTION OF HEARING 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Yes, sir, I will make 
it as brief as I can. I do appreciate the op- 
portunity to be heard. 

The North Vietnamese Government has 
publicly boasted, publicly, open to the rec- 
ord, anybody can find it, that they executed 
three. thousand people in Hue in 25 days. 

Make no mistake— (Laughter) they are not 
friends of the people of South Vietnam. 
(Calls of “Are we?’’) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS, I am saying, I have 
many South Vietnamese friends, very close 
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people, with whom I have dealt very closely 
in the past. 

(Calls of “Why don’t you go back?”) 

(Calls of “Let him talk.'’) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. These are not Gen- 
erals, Admirals, officials, they are people I 
dealt with in the Navy—sailors, young of- 
ficers, farmers with whom I dealt when I 
worked in the Delta, and in whom I sense 
& real commitment, on my part and on their 
part. I have a very personal sense of commit- 
ment to them, because I fear for their secu- 
rity and safety. I think it is a very real fear, 
and that the facts portray that these people 
are in real danger if abandoned and left to 
the mercy of the Communists. 

(Caus of “Or the American Army.”) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I share with every- 
one in this room their passion for peace— 
make no mistake—peace and an end to kill- 
ing; but not just for Americans. If we have 
peace—and we will—it must be a peace 
which guarantees that the South Vietnam- 
ese people will stop fighting, as well as the 
Americans, that the loss of life will end for 
both sides. 

I have a very brief resolution, which is 
one paragraph, which I will read: 

“RESOLUTION 


“As a veteran of the conflict in Vietnam 
with special concern for and interest in the 
American soldier and the people of the coun- 
try of South Vietnam, I urge the Congress, 
the President, and the American people and 
the world to take immediate and extraordi- 
nary action to achieve the following goals: 

“1. Peace in Southeast Asia ... we need a 
peace which will guarantee an end to the 
fighting, not just for Americans, but for 
the Vietnamese people as well. We need a 
peace that will last, and which therefore 
must be properly supervised, not by Amer- 
leans, but by an international peace keeping 
force which will also be able to administer 
an extensive program of refugee rehabilita- 
tion and rebuilding of the country. We need 
& peace now, which will guarantee and end 
to war not just for a few years, not just 
for a full generation of peace, but an end 
to war for as long as we, our children, and 
their children can remember the tragedy of 
this one. 

“2. A program of immediate _2d universal 
land reform and rent reduction throughout 
Indo-China. 

“3. An end to the exploitation and de- 
struction of American soldiers by the hard 
drug merchant of Vietnam, and 

“4, A program of G.I. bill benefits which 
will raise the Vietnam veteran from his sec- 
ond rate position to full and equal member- 
ship in the fraternity of all American vet- 
erans,” 

(Applause.) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Make no mistake 
that I doubt the sincerity for the motivation 
of these fellow Vietnam veterans here today. 
I have been with you all week. I feel your 
conviction, and your motivations. You are 
certainly committed to what you believe in. 
I respect you for that. And I appreciate your 
listening to me, because I am committed to 
my beliefs. (Applause.) 

Your goals are an end to the war in Viet- 
nam (Calls of “Now.”) 

(“Have you voted?”) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. I have never voted. 


I have been in Vietnam since I was old 
enough to vote, and I have never had a 


chance to participate. 

We are getting out of Vietnam. Casualties 
on all sides have been dramatically reduced. 
(Calls of “Except for the civilians.) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Casualties of all 
kinds have been reduced. 

Senator McGovern. Lieutenant, we have 
been glad to hear you. We were glad to 
hear your statement. But there are ten more 
to be heard. 
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Lieutenant STEPHENS. I have two more 

agraphs. (Boo’s from the audience.) 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Thank you very 

ch for listening to me. (Applause.) 

Senator McGovern. Lieutenant, if you will 

bmit the rest of your material it will be 
ade a part of the record. 

Lieutenant STEPHENS. Thank you very 

ch. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 

“Make no mistake that I doubt the sin- 
rity or the motivation of these fellow Viet- 

m veterans here today. I am only disap- 
binted that they question the sincerity of 

e President. Their goals are in reality iden- 

al—to end the American involvement in 
pbutheast Asia. We are getting out of Viet- 
pm. Casualties on all sides have been dra- 

atically reduced. American casualties to a 
vel that is less than 20 percent of the level 
years ago.” 

Some of us tend to over simplify the prob- 

ms of peace. It is really the most compli- 

ted issue. Both sides must cooperate. I be- 
eve that the issues of ending the war are not 
hose of a Nation saving face, but of our 
psponsibilities of individuals and as a coun- 

to our commitment to the people of 
puth Vietnam. Not the high ranking offi- 
als, not the generals, but the average citi- 
pns who are friends of so many of us. 

Never have Americans as individuals or as 

nation shirked this sense of responsibility. 

Senator McGovern. And I want to say, 
hile many of us here disagree with the Lieu- 
pnant’s analysis of the war, I think he has 

right to be heard, and to get a respectful 
earing for the things he has said. 

The next witness is Mr. Basil Paquet. I 
ould like to call him at this time. 

Mr. Paquet is from Connecticut. 

Mr. Paquet. My name is Basil T. Paquet. 
fy number is US 51599582. I was a Spec 4, 
Medic Detachment, 24th Evac Hospital. 

I will try to make my statement as brief 
s possible. 

I would like to speak directly to the viola- 
ons of the Geneva Convention I saw per- 
pnally while working at the 24th Evac Hos- 
ital. 

I think the cases I cite will not be as strong 
s some of the testimony of the men who 
yorked in the feld. However, I think it is 
mportant to keep in mind that the type of 
hings I list happened in a rear area, in sup- 
osedly one of the most civilized situations 
fou will find in war, in other words, in a 
nedical facility. When these violations occur 
n this type of facility you can well imagine 
yhat the rest of these men say occurs in the 
eld is true. 

The first violation I would like to talk 
bout is that of the Military Intelligence. 
f will cite a specific instance which occurred 
bout a month after Tet, if I recall correctly, 
hich I hope I do. I would like to say, this 
ype of incident occurred throughout my 

ay in Vietnam in 1967 and 1968. 

A wounded Viet Cong prisoner was brought 
h with massive chest wounds and massive 
emorrhages. We started to give him blood, 
© was accompanied by Military Intelligence. 
We started to give him blood, pump it in. 
e was probably within 5 to 10 minutes of 
ying. 

They were still questioning him. It was 
;pparent they had been questioning him for 
pme time. And he hadn’t given any infor- 
nation. They continued throughout their 
uestioning to withhold medical care unless 
eẹ gave—unless he divulged information. 

The man was streaming blood all over the 
lace, he was barely conscious. They con- 
Hnued to press on him, press on him, that 
e would receive no medical care unless he 

vulged information. 

As I say, this happened again and again. 

The next incident I would like to relate 
appened during the Tet offensive of 1968. 
s many of the brothers here know, there 
yere massive casualties on both sides, early 
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in the morning, just after the offensive 
started—during the night, let me mention, no 
casualties could be brought in, because of 
the heavy fighting. So early in the morning 
there was a massive influx of casualties. 

When it soon became apparent there were 
so many casualties there would be great dif- 
ficulty in treating all of them, immediately 
it was set up whereby Vietnamese were sent 
this way (gesturing), and the Americans sent 
this way. We treated the Americans with the 
best medical care we could. We moved the 
Vietnamese down to first one quonset hut, 
filled that up, sometimes three to five to a 
bed, bleeding bodies on bleeding bodies. 
Then, when we filled this quonset hut, we 
grudgingly opened up another, filled that up, 
piled in bleeding body on bleeding body. 

Those more seriously wounded civilians 
were not treated before the last GI with any 
minor wound or even a corn was treated. 
It wasn’t until later in the week that they 
were finally able to move some of those peo- 
ple, who even then had not been treated. 

Most of the treating was done by Spec 4’s 
and 5’s including most debridement, so 
forth, doctors, who volunteered to stay after 
zero hour in the operating room, many of 
those—I don't condemn ail medical person- 
nel—went down there and tried to treat 
these wounded people. 

I would like to draw one brief analogy. I 
would like you to imagine this sort of situa- 
tion occurring during a war like World War 
IL. You can e massive casualties in 
London, wounded civilians and military per- 
sonnel brought into any American medical 
facility, I would like to imagine the separa- 
tion of the British people, allies, from Amer- 
ican allies, and left waiting from a quonset 
hut for a week before they were treated. 

I would like to cite a specific incident of 
an order given to me. And I think many of us 
here will recognize our own guilt and sense 
of complicity with these crimes. A small 
child has her arm shot off, and received frag 
wounds about the leg and vagina. She was 
perhaps a little over a year old. I treated 
her. Her arm was completely cut off, as far as 
here (indicating). We controlled the bleed- 
ing. I had her on the bed. 

Just after this, massive casualties started 
coming in. Finally all the bed space was 
taken. 

The child was still upon a bed. I was 
ordered by an Army nurse, take the child 
off the bed and put her on the floor and 
put a GI on the bed. The GI had superficial 
wounds, 

I refused to do it, and was threatened with 
action unless I placed the GI on the bed. The 
explanation was, no GI is going to lay on 
the floor as long as there is a bed. I said, 
“There is a bed, and it is being occupied.” 
But obviously that wasn’t much of an argu- 
ment. 

This could be excused as a policy, as ac- 
tions which arise during emergency situa- 
tions. But I would like to say that the treat- 
ment of the Vietnamese civilians that I saw 
during the whole year I was there—eleven 
months I was there—led to this type of 
treatment when you reach the crisis stage. 
The everyday leads to those specific instances. 
It is an atrocity-producing situation. That 
has been said many times already. 

I would like to say, all the actions I just 
cited could be said to be occurring on an 
officer level. When you get this situation 
where you see your officers in a position— 
and again, let me say, these are medical per- 
sonnel, supposedly the very best the Army 
has to offer as far as education and sensitiv- 
ity—when you get this sort of treatment, 
this attitude towards the people, and you 
get to the specific enlisted man, he follows 
up on this. 

Let me cite one last instance. I came in, 
again shortly after Tet, saw one of the med- 
ical personnel who worked with me, someone 
I did not think was a bad guy, used to drink 
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beer with him, he was in one corner of the 
room, what we call the “expected corner.” I 
am not sure if many people know what we 
mean by “expected corner.” Those neuro- 
surgical casualties who are not expected to 
make it, in other words, their brain is gone, 
but their body still functions, they flail 
around and kick, but you know they are 
gone, they are placed in the corner and we 
wait for them to die—a rathy ugly time. 

One of the Vietnamese was placed in the 

“expected. corner.” When I came in there was 
this medic making spitbalils, dropping them 
down the fellow’s trach tube. The man was 
having some delay in dying, not because of 
the brain, because of the general activity of 
the body which keeps on going after the brain 
is gone—your lungs keep going, and your 
heart keeps going. And when these spitballs 
went down, and the body went into huge 
paroxisms, blood, froth, spume, would be 
thrown up across that beautiful shaped 
quonset hut in a nice big tall arc, across the 
top. 
It seemed to me one of the ugliest things 
I ever saw. I went down and threatened him 
with action: He laughed at me—and I must 
say, I know why he did; because nothing 
would have been done if I had reported it. 

That is not to say I shoudn’t have. I am 
ashamed of the fact I never did. But I think 
you can see why; our attitude was, if we ever 
reported some of these incidents, nothing 
would ever be done. 

But all of us are guilty because we did 
not press it to the farthest point we could. 
And we are here today to try to press it to 
the farthest point we can. 

Thank you very much. 
plause). 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Paquet, for your testimony. 

Our next witness is Mr. Joe Nielsen, of New 
York, 

Is Mr. Nielsen here? 

Mr. Nretsen. My name is Joe Nielsen, 
05251866. 

In college I was a fraternity president, and 
captain of the football team of William and 
Mary College. I was going to become an IBM 
salesman. I was a ROTC lieutenant. 

I volunteered for Nam because I believed in 
it. I went overseas and I came home with a 
wound and a couple of medals, and a condi- 
tion in which a year and a half later I hold 
a job as a shower attendant, see a psychiatrist 
three times a week. 

I am like a lot of GI’s who came back—I 
just cannot cope with what we saw there. 

The Vets on the whole are a very conserva- 
tive group—up until Vietmam. As you all 
know, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Legion, they have all been a very 
conservative group. What we see right here 
is the amazing thing. We are having Vets who 
have gone through it come back and say 
“No.” 

Most of the Vets, the people fighting the 
wars, are not college graduates, they are the 
sons of the silent majority. And the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion are 
saying the people here are not representatiye 
of the Vietnam Veterans. And the people here 
obviously feel very strongly. And the old 
veterans are quoting figures. 

I took a survey in San Francisco of Veter- 
ans who have just come back. I would like to 
read a few things, because this is the main 
thing they are holding against this type of 
action that we have taken—that they are not 
representative, we are a small group. I will 
only read a few—it is a statistically valid 
survey, taken by myself. I will read a few 
of the answers, a few of the questions, I 
won't go through it all, 

Much of it is not—as I said, the GI's are— 
they are not all as liberal or as—they don't 
feel as strongly as we do, a lot of them. 

“How would you say your year in Viet- 
nam has affected you as a person?” 

Seventy percent said both good and bad 
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effects. However, the comments which we got, 
such as “It taught me to kill and I enjoyed 
it. Especially those dinks,” show that a lot of 
them felt pretty bad about the effects it had 
on them. 

“What are your feelings toward those males 
your own age who have not served in the 
Armed Forces and will not serve in the 
future?” 

Only—this is surprising—only 11 percent 
said they felt very resentful. In other words, 
as one GI said, “More power to anyone who 
honestly gets out of it.” (Applause) 

The Navy captain was saying he felt a lot 
of the Vietnamese people felt strongly about 
the war, eight million approximately. 

According to the Vietnam veterans whom 
I talked to—“the South Vietnamese people 
seem to be more interested in one of the 
following.” 

Winning the war, 5 percent; 

Providing food, money and shelter, and 
staying alive, 83 percent. 

The people want to be left alone. It is not 
their war. (Applause) 

One GI summed it up, and said “The men 
can’t fight and the women can’t”—do their 
thing. 

Their flag tells the story. “What ain't red 
is yellow.” 

The terms “dinks,” “gooks’” and “slopes” 
were constantly used in describing the Viet- 
namese. 

“Should the ARVN be doing a greater per- 
centage of the ground fighting?” 

89 perent said yes. 

“Will the ARVN be able to take over all 
ground fighting at the end of December?” 
one year from the time the survey was 
taken. 

Nixon wants all ground fighting out by 
this summer. 59 percent said they would not 
be able to take over the ground fighting in 
December, Nixon wants them to do it this 
summer. 

Comments were: “They're more concerned 
with avoiding the enemy than with de- 
stroying him,” and “The ARVNS obviously 
are cowards.” 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the Mor- 
atorium Peace Protest of October 15th and 
November 15th, 1970 and of other peace 
demonstrations?” 

These are the fellows who were there— 

Senator McGovern: Lt. Nielsen, could you 
tell us how this survey was taken? I am cur- 
ious to know about how many people you 
surveyed, the format. 

Mr. NIELSEN. The format was—I tried to 
go through the Army. They would not allow 
it, of course, since—This is the first survey of 
its type, and the Army obviously doesn’t 
want these types of figures to come out. I 
went to them, they would not allow me to 
use the Oakland Base where they were out- 
processing the pepole. And I couldn’t use the 
buses where the planes came in and the GI’s 
were picked up by buses. So, after a big has- 
sie, I had to wait for them at the San 
Francisco Airport, at which I spent three 
weeks or a month individually talking to 
GI's. No officers nor anyone over an E-5 was 
questioned. It was completely voluntary. 

The survey was checked by a statistical 
engineering company, Mason and Company, 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Vani&, What was the total number of 
people to whom you talked? 

Mr. NIELSEN. I questioned 280, and elim- 
inated some because of various reasons and 
came up with 244. 

It says: Give your name, age. My name is 
Joe Nielsen, 27, lieutenant; dates in Nam, 
September ‘67 to September '68—no, '68 to 
69. And my home town is Bayside, New 
York. 

On the peace thing, 50 percent approved of 
the peace demonstrations. Now, this is really 
going to blow some people’s minds, especi- 
ally the older people, who categorize, like 
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Agnew does, the Vietnam Veterans. He would 
rather have one platoon of fellows fighting 
from Vietnam—lI don’t know—then hundred 
thousand of the long-haired demonstrators. 

What he doesn’t know, it is not that sim- 
ple. Many of the people over there, the only 
difference between the Vietnam Veterans 
and the people in Washington is that they 
are in the Army and have short hair. (Ap- 
plause) 

“Did you see any racial discrimination in 
Vietnam among the troops?” 52 percent said 
yes. 
“While in Vietnam did you smoke mari- 
juana?” It was not as high as one might 
think: 48 percent said no, they didn’t. 
(Laughter) 

One guy said “My job was to stay high 14 
hours a day.” 

Another said “It seems a farce to throw 
draftees in jail for smoking grass, with all 
the other things happening in Nam.” 

Here is one that will get to a lot of guys! 

According to what you have actually seen 
and participated in, the alleged massacre of 
Vietnamese civilians by American infantry 
at My Lai was: 

One isolated incident that occurred, -26 
percent; one of a few incidents that oc- 
curred, 23 percent; one of many incidents 
that occurred, 15 percent. In other words, 
we said, “Don’t tell us war stories or rumors. 
Tell us what you have seen or participated 
in.” 

Another 15 percent surprised me, since I 
was not involved in anything like that, it 
surprised me. But some of the comments I 
would like to read, then I will go: 

“I would and could kill women and chil- 
dren, but if I hadn’t, I wouldn’t be here.” 

“I learned to kill and enjoy it. Especially 
those people.” 

Killing Vietmamese people is “like killing 
animals after awhile.” 

“After you are there for awhile, you hate 
them all.” 

“I have no pity on any Vietnamese. They 
all get what they deserve.” 

“They are just gooks.” 

Fourteen and a half percent thought the 
men who were involved in the alleged My 
Lai Incident should be given a court-martial. 

The rest think they should be set free, 
various other things. 

I would like to give you a quote from a GI 
when I asked if he had anything to say. He 
said he would like to characterize the war as: 
“The incompent telling the unwilling to do 
the unnecessary for the ungrateful.” (Pro- 
longed applause) 


Survey CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Author of the survey 


Mr. Joseph Neilson is a graduate of Wil- 
liam and Mary College in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, where he obtained an ROTC commis- 
sion upon graduation in June, 1967. While 
in college, Mr. Neilson was President of his 
fraternity, Sigma Nu, and an All Southern 
Conference Football choice. He entered the 
army as an Artillery Lieutenant on 26 Sep- 
tember, 1967 at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Neilson volunteered for Vietnam duty be- 
cause of his agreement with the United 
States war policy and arrived in Vietnam 
in September, 1968. After a year in Vietnam, 
he returned to the United States with a 
wound, a Bronze Star, and a total disillusion- 
ment with America’s role in the war. Mr. 
Neilson believes that the GI’s true opinions 
of the war are not being told to the public 
but that manufactured opinions are being 
used by politicians such as Vice-President 
Agnew and President Nixon as a major reason 
to continue the war. Mr. Neilson decided 
that a survey of Vietnam Veterans would 
best destroy these myths. 
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The survey 

The survey was checked for statistica 
validity in San Francisco by James Klein, ¢ 
marketing engineer, then working for Maso: 
and Company. The reason why a survey o 
GIs has not been taken in the past is tha 
the army has not allowed it. Mr. Neilson firs 
attempted to take the survey at the Oak 
land Army Outprocessing Center. The army 
would not allow this nor would they con 
sent to Mr. Neilson riding with the GIs fron 
the plane arriving from Vietnam to the Oak 
land Outprocessing Center. Finally, Mr. Neil. 
son had to settle for interviewing GIs at 4 
rate of one or two at a time at the San 
Francisco commercial airport as the GIg 
waited for flights home. Two hundred and 
forty-four (244) GIs were then interviewed 
over a course of three weeks. 

The people in the United States have 
heard the views of just about everyone on 
the subject of Vietnam. Books, articles, news 
papers, interviews, speeches, editorials, and 
surveys have made it the most publicize 
war in history. Yet, we have not heard the 
opinions of those whom the war effort af 
fects the most, the young men. No, not 
the young men as defined by the news media 
but the other silent young who actually 
fight the war. 

And, why haven’t we heard from these me 
before—in a large poll or survey? Very simply 
because the U.S. Army, in their perverte 
view of the Bill of Rights, are fearful that a 


constitutionally insured right of free speec. 
will somehow break down the delicate fabri 
of public confidence and optimism concern. 


at the Oakland Army base g 
year in Vietnam safe in the confines of a 
division base camp. “Remember that the kids 


experiences.” I suppose he would like us tq 
blindly believe the official army view that we 
never suffer defeats, the enemy's casualties 
are always 5 to 10 times ours, less than 1% 
of the GIs smoke pot, and victory is right 
around the corner if only we use more force 
and be patient. 

After receiving absolutely no cooperation 
from the Army, I interviewed 244 enlisted 
Vietnam Veterans, under the rank of Sta 
Sergeant E-6, as they awaited transportation 
home from the San Francisco airport. The 
reason why no officers of enlisted men above 
the rank of E-5 were interviewed was because 
I wanted to have a true picture of “our boys.’ 


who sent them to Vietnam. They were thg 
sons of the silent majority of the sons o 
the underprivileged. Less than 10% were col 
lege graduates but more than 10% were high 
school dropouts. In writing comments 
questions asked, many GIs had trouble spell 
ing relatively simple words. Usually each sen 
tence had 3 or 4 grammatical errors. Som 
times a group of words made no sense. Th 
Spanish speaking GI had the most difficulty 
a few asked to have the questions read aloud 
because they could not understand th 
English. 

It seems that in Vietnam “You won’t find 
college graduates in Infantry foxholes,” said 
one college graduate with the water-logged 
9th Division. “At least 80% of those fellow: 
I graduated with never served in the Armed 
Forces. And those that did, like me, were held 
im base camp jobs typing and doing pape 
work.” It would be very interesting to fing 
out what the education level is of the youn 
men who died in Vietnam (89% of thos 
killed in Vietnam were under 26 years of age 
and what their fathers’ incomes are. Thi 
figures are “unavailable” according to th 
army. I believe they would show quite con 
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usively who is fighting our democratic Viet- 
am war. 


. THE SURVEY QUESTION AND A DISCUSSION OF 
EACH 


The GIs were given a question and usually 
or 4 answers to choose from, If they dis- 
iked all the given answers, they were al- 
lowed to skip the question or write their 
wn comment. GIs who answered the ques- 
ions were also encouraged to write com- 


Q. Now that you are back in the United 
States what will you do? (If ETS is within 
à few months, please answer as if you're out 
bf the army). 

(A) Return to old job (16%). 

(B) Apply for a new job (12%). 

(C) Return to school (59%). 

(D) Other, please state (13%). 

A disappointing 59% said they intended to 

eturn to school, and many indicated it 
would be a trade school or night school. 

ow many of these men will actually follow 
hrough is open to question, but the govern- 
ment could mount a more effective campaign 

o push these veterans back into the class- 
room for the education they sorely need in 
oday’s world. 

Q. How would you say your year in Viet- 
nam has affected you as a person? 

(A) Had a good effect on me (19%). 

(B) Had both good and bad effects on me 
(70%). 

(C) Had a bad effect on me (6%). 

(D) Other, please state (5%). 

Briefly explain answer. 

Some comments (“more confident—more 
mature—learned to accept responsibility’’) 
emphasized the good, but other comments, 
such as “It taught me to kill and I enjoyed 
it. Especially those dinks" written by a door 
gunner with the 1st Cav., and a Spec. 4 with 
the 168th Engineers wrote, ‘I have seen how 
rotten America really is," which showed the 
Scars of war. 

Q. Would you like your brother (assume 
you have one) to go through a Vietnam 
tour? 

(A) Yes, definitely (5%) 

(B) Yes, with reservations (15%) 

(C) No, I would not (75%) 

(D) Other, please state (5%) 

A full 75% would not like their brothers 
to go through a Vietnam tour and 15% said 
yes with reservations. The reservation was 
usually that the brother would not be in 
the infantry. Only 5% said yes definitely. A 
“grunt” with the 10lst Airborne best ex- 
pressed the overwhelming general statement 
of sentiment, “I went through it, but I pray 
to God my brother never goes.” It seems that 
although most believe Vietnam produced a 
few positive results, the year spent learning 
was hell and too large a price to pay. A 
Spec 4 who worked with the 18th Recon in 
the Americal Division wrote, “It wrecked 
one year of my life,” and another Spec 4 with 
the Ist Cav, wrote, “I'd never go through it 
lagain.” 

Q. What. are your feelings toward those 
males your own age who have not served in 
the Armed Forces and will not serve in the 
future? 

(A) Very resentful, everyone who is nor- 
[many fit should serve, (11%) 

(B) Resentful, but only to those who lied 
or cheated to beat the draft. (36%) 

(C) I did the correct thing and don’t care 
what others did. (11%) 

(D) All those who escaped the draft are 
lucky, and I do not resent them. (39%) 

(E) Other, please state (3%) 

One might expect the GIs who served in 


[not serve. But, only 11% felt very resentful 
toward all who did not serve. A Spec. 4 with 
the 9th Infantry Division summed up the 
feeling, “More power to anyone who hon- 
astly gets out of it.” Combining (B) and (D) 
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we get 75% of the GIs stating that they don’t 
feel resentful to those who don’t serve as long 
as they didn’t lie or cheat to get out of the 
service. 

Q. The South Vietnamese people seem to 
be most interested in which of the following: 

(A) Winning the war (5%) 

(B) Following Village laws and customs 
(5%) 

(C) Supporting the Saigon Government 

5%) 
f (D) Providing food, money, and shelter for 
themselves and family (54%) 

(E) Fighting the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese (5%) 

(F) Staying alive (29%) 

(G) Other, please state (1%) 

The GIs believe that the Vietnamese atti- 
tude toward the war borders on “total indif- 
ference,” and the men seem quite resentful. 
“The people want to be left alone” . . Spec 
4, 101st Airborne. “They worry about nothing 
but themselves, “. . . Spec. 4 with the Ist 
Cav . . The men were even more resent- 
ful toward the Vietnamese attitude toward 
the GI's money. Time and time again the 
men commented that the Vietnamese were 
interested in “taking your money” .. . Spec. 
4 John M. Bayette; “Soaking GIs for as much 
as possible” Spec. 5 Ist Avn. Bde.; 
“Making money from GIs and living off the 
war” . . . Spec, 4 ist Engineer Bde., Ist 
Division; “Making money off the GIs”... 
Pfc 9th Infantry. 

Combining (A), (C), and (E) we get only 
11% who feel the Vietnamese are motivated 
in the war while 88% from (D) and (F) be- 
lieve that the Vietnamese are most interested 
in “staying alive” and in “food, money, and 
shelter.” The GI is resentful that he risks 
his life while those whose freedom he fights 
for seem to be primarily motivated in taking 
his money, One GI summed up the resent- 
ment: “The men can’t fight and the women 
can't . Their flag tells the story: what 
ain’t red is yellow.” The term “dinks,” 
“gooks," and “slopes” were constantly used 
in describing the Vietnamese. 

Q. What was the attitude of the South 
Vietnamese people with whieh you were in 
contact toward winning the war? 

(A) Very determined to win the war (10%) 

(B) Moderately determined to win the war 
(24%) 

(C) Not concerned with the war (45%) 

(D) Not determined to win (8%) 

(E) Other, please state (8%) 

Again the comments were overwhelmingly 
resentful toward the Vietnamese war effort. 
A Spec. 5 with the 1st Infantry Division 
wrote, “They don’t care whose side they're 
on as long as it’s the winning side.” A Spec. 
5 Crew Chief stated, “They want to win but 
want someone else to win it.” And, another 
GI wrote, “The only time they are concerned 
is when they are directly involved either 
physically or financially.” A Spec. 4 with 
the ist Infantry Division wrote, “The Viet- 
namese people don’t care about anything ex- 
cept a peaceful life.” And, again, as in the 
previous question, the GIs made comments 
concerning the Vietnamese thirst for the GI 
dollar. A Spec. 5 with USARV HQ said, “They 
only want to make a buck and keep them- 
selves alive.” 

Q. How is the American Pacification pro- 
gram (winning the hearts and minds of the 
Vietnamese people) working? 

(A) Working very well (17%) 

(B) Working moderately well (46%) 

(C) Working poorly (20%) 

(D) Not working at all (7%) 

(E) Other, please state (10%) 

Many GIs seem to feel progress is being 
made but a Spec. 4 with the 9th Inf. Div. 
said, “It’s slow since the population is hard 
to control and moves a lot.” A Spec. 5 with 
the MACV said, “It’s more like buying their 
hearts and minds.” Most veterans readily 
admit that most pacified areas will fall back 
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to enemy control once the Americans leave 
completely. 

Q. Should the ARVN be doing a greater 
percentage of the ground fighting? 

(A) Should be doing a much larger per- 
centage of the ground fighting (71%) 

(B) Should be doing a slightly larger per- 
centage of the ground fighting (18%) 

(C) Should be doing about the same 
amount of ground fighting (6%) 

(D) Should be doing less ground fighting 
(2%) 

(E) Other, please state (3%) 

The GIs obviously believe the ARVN should 
be doing more fighting. A Spec. 4 with the 
4th Infantry said, “They should be doing all 
the fighting. It’s their country, isn't it?” 

Q. Will the ARVN be able to take over all 
the ground fighting at the end of December 
1971 (one year from now)? 

(A) Yes, definitely (8%) 

(B) Yes, but with occasional ground (in- 
fantry) help. (23%) 

(C) No, but should be able to soon after 
December, 1971 (21%) 

(D) No, definitely not (88%) 

(E) Other, please state (10%) 

With the administration setting a deadline 
of this summer as the time the ARVN won’t 
be able to do it. 59% state “No” definitely 
(C and D}; and 23% state “Yes” (B) but 
with occasional American ground Infantry 
help. Only 8% say definitely “Yes.” The GIs’ 
scorn for the ARVN is quite open. ‘They're 
more concerned with avoiding the enemy 
than destroying him,” a Pfc with the 9th 
Inf. wrote. A Spec. 4 with the 4th Infantry 
said, “The ARVNs are obviously cowards.” 
Most GIs did feel that the ARVNs were get- 
ting better, however. 

Q. Do you approve or disapprove of the 
way in which President Nixon is handling the 
war? 

(A) Definitely approve (24%) 

(B) Moderately approve (26%) 

(C) Moderately disapprove (17%) 

(D) Definitely disapprove (13%) 

(E) Undecided (10%) 

Briefly explain answer. 

The men generally approve of Nixon's 
handling of the war so far. “His policy is the 
only way out” and “He's making the best of 
a bad situation” were two pro-Nixon quotes. 
The men who disagree with Nioxn’s policies 
usually want a faster rate of withdrawal. 

Q. Concerning the troop pullout rate, 
should President Nixon .. . 

(A) Pull all troops out immediately (16%) 

(B) Pull troops out faster (27%) 

(C) Pull troops out at the same rate (33%) 

(D) Pull troops out slower (12%) 

(E) Other, please state (12%) 

Some men seem to feel that Nixon should 
pull the troops out faster (43% from A and 
B) while others (12% from D) are for a 
slower withdrawal. The men who choose (D) 
usually a have such comments as “Bomb 
Hanoi" and “Stop treating them with kid 
gloves.” A very interesting aspect is that 
many GIs simply do not believe that Nixon 
is pulling out as many troops as he says he 
is, “He puts back as many as he pulls out” 
and “There is a plane of replacements for 
every one that leaves” are typical comments. 

Q. Which of the following closest fits your 
description of how the Vietnamization of 
the war is progressing? 

(A) Very successful (10%) 

(B) Moderately successful (55% ) 

(C) At a standstill (18%) 

(D) Not successful (14%) 

(E) Other, please state (3%) 

Again the GIs show optimism about mod- 
erate progress, but, as in the pacification 
program, show a pessimism about what will 
happen when the Americans leave. "There is 
progress, but it’s slow and I’m not optimistic 
about what will happen when we'll pull out,” 
wrote a Pfc. 

Q. Do you approve or disapprove of the 
Moratorium Peace Protest of October 16th 
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and November 15th, 1970 and of other peace 
demonstrations? 

(A) Definitely approve (27%) 

(B) Moderately approve (22%) 

(C) Do not approve (35%) 

(D) Do not approve and protesters should 
be jailed (8%) 

(E) Other, please state (8%) 

In a surprising move, 49% (A and B) ap- 
proved of the peace demonstrations while 
43% (C and D) disapproved. A Spec. 5 radio 
operator wrote, “I was in Nam but my wife 
was marching in San Francisco. We'll make 
the next one together,” Another Spec. 4 said, 
“It’s the greatest thing to happen in years.” 
However, the other side of the coin was com- 
mented on by a Sgt. E-5 with the Ist Oav. 
“Protesters and protests hurt morale and give 
VC/NVA a psychological advantage.” It seems 
strange that those men fighting the war 
would approve of a peace demonstration but 
not as strange as it seems when you remem- 
ber that 80% of the grunts are from draftees 
who were forced to fight or go to jail. Those 
in Vietnam do not want to be there but have 
little choice. 

Vice President Agnew in his glorification 
of the Vietnam GI as opposed to the “Peace- 
nik Protester” seems to think that they are 
made of different material. Not only is this 
not true but it seems that the only differ- 
ence between some GIs in Nam and demon- 
strators is that one has avoided the army. 

Q. How would you rate your officers con- 
cerning their overall job efficiency? 
Lieutenants and captains: 

(A) Excellent 


(E) Other, please state 
Majors, colonels and generals: 
(A) Excellent 


One Spec. 4 wrote, “The higher they go, 
the stupider they seem to get.” 

What is your estimate of the M-16 rifle for 
use in Vietnam? 

(A) Excellent (60%) 

(B) Good (28%) 

(C) Fair (2%) 

(D) Poor (1%) 

(E) Other, please state (9%) 

The GIs were almost unanimous in their 
agreement that the M-16 is an “excellent” or 
“good” weapon, All comments were favor- 
able. A Spec. 4 with the 4th Inf. commented, 
No one walks away from it,” and a poetic 
grunt wrote, “Keep it clean, it’s a bad 
machine.” 

Are the body counts of Viet Cong and NVA 
reported from your unit correct? 

(A) Very accurate (23%) 

(B) Moderately accurate (21%) 

(C) Not accurate at all (247) 

(D) Misrepresented (10%) 

(E) Other, please state (22%) 

It seems that many GIs feel that the body 
counts, which the army uses as success indi- 
cators are inaccurate and inflated. 

Did you see any racial discrimination in 
Vietnam? 

(A) Yes, definitely (26%) 

(B) Yes, but only once or twice (26%) 

(C) No racial discrimination seen (46%) 

(D) Other, please state 

If A or B chosen, briefly explain. 

The army still. has problems in the area 
of racial problems, 52% (A and B) said they 
did see racial discrimination. A Spec. 5 with 
the 10ist Airborne Diy. wrote, “Only a few 
lifers from the south still believe white is 
better than black” and a Pfc. with the 4th 
Division said, “It's part of our social system.” 
The Blacks interviewed were split 50-50 as to 
if there were any incidences of racial dis- 
crimination. Robert Tallery, a Black Marine, 
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said, “The U.S. Goy’t should handle its own 
problems before trying to solve the problems 
of other countries.” 

A surprising backlash occurred with some 
whites stating that the blacks were discrimi- 
nating against the whites. A Spec. 4 with the 
4th Inf. commented, “The black man shows 
considerable prejudice toward the whites.” 

How would you rate the morale of the 
United States troops? 

(A) Excellent (16%) 
(B) Good (40%) 

(C) Fair (24%) 

(D) Poor (17%) 

(E) other, please state (3%) 

Apparently morale is not as good as the 
Government says nor as bad as some make 
it out to be. A Spec. 4 with the 1st Log. Com- 
mand, said, “The reason morale is good at all 
is because we know we go home at the end of 
one year. We count each day.” 

What happened to your body weight in 
Vietnam? 

(A) Nochange (30%) 

(B) Gained weight (18%) 

(C) Lost 1 to 15 pounds (33%) 

(D) Lost 16 to 30 pounds (14%) 

(E) Lost 31 pounds or more (5%) 

With the climate and the food most, espe- 
cially those in combat units, tend to lose 
weight. 

While in Vietnam, did you smoke mari- 
juana (pot)? 

(A) No (48%) 

(B) Yes, 1 to5 times (18%) 

(C) Yes, 6 to 20 times (9%) 

(D) Yes, 21 times or more (22%) 

(E) Comments, please state (3%) 

With the pressure of a war half-way 
around the world resting on their shoulders, 
the availability of pot in Vietnam and a 

ve social attitude in the United 
States, 49% of those interviewed smoked 
pot while in Vietnam. Yet, a survey in the 
US. of young people the same age and back- 
grounds taken for a one year period would 
surely show the same or higher results. A 
Spec. 4 wrote, “See a good buddy die or listen 
to him scream and they ask you why you 
smoke pot.” “If it wasn’t for grass, I probably 
would have gone insane,” said another. A 
Spec. 4 with the 9th Inf. said, “My job was to 
stay high 24 hours a day.” “It seems a farce 
to throw draftees in jail for smoking grass 
with all the other things happening in Viet- 
nam,” said another Spec. 4. 

One must remember, however, that 48% 
reported that they had not smoked. 

According to what you have actually seen 
and participated in, the alleged massacre of 
Vietnamese civilians by American Infantry 
at My Lai was: 

(A) one isolated incident that occurred 
(26%) 

(B) One of a few similar incidents that 
occurred (23%) 

(C) One of many similar incidents that 
occurred (12%) 

(D) Other, briefly explain (39%) 

Briefly explain answer. 

The question was phrased in an attempt 
to eliminate rumors and hearsay. The 39% 
(D) had no personal knowledge of the in- 
cident, did not reply, or had specific com- 
ments. A shocking 12% stated that it was 
one of a few similar incidents and at least 
3% of the comments in (D) could be fitted 
into the (C) category. This would total 15% 
for (C). 23% believed it was one of a few 
similar incidents. Some quotes were as 
shocking as the Life magazine photos. “I 
would and did kill women and kids, but if I 
hadn't, I wouldn’t be here.” A Spec, 4 said 
with an intense smile, “I learned to kill and 
enjoy it. Especially those people.” It became 
obyious that the more combat experience a 
man had the more easily he acknowledged 
that such incidents are possible “especially 
because of our low regard for the Vietnamese 
which makes killing them like killing ani- 
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mals,” said one “grunt.” A Pfc. with th 
lst Cav. commented, “After you are the 
for a while, you hate them all.” Anothe 
soldier wrote, “I have no pity on any Viet 
namese. They all get what they deserve. 
This dehumanization seems to be a primar’ 
reason why a My Lai could occur. “They’ 
just gooks,”’ a Spec. 4 put in. 

Should the men involved in the allege 
My Lai massacre be 

(A) Given a court martial (144% %) 

(B) Given a reprimand (14% %) 

(C) Set free (49%) 

(D) Other, please state (22%) 

Of the 1414% who stated that the men 
should be given a court martial, many quali 
fied that by saying “only the officers should 
be court martialed. The others were just fol 
lowing orders.” It seems the vast majorit 
of GIs feel that the men involved in 


wrote, “Condemn war, not those forced 
fight it.” 

Did the United States make a mis 
when it became involved in the Vietns 
War? 

(A) Made a serious mistake (38%) 

(B) Made a slight mistake (9%) 

(C) Made no mistake but fought the w 
incorrectly (40%) 

(D) Made no mistake (10%) 

(E) other, please state 

Briefly explain answer. 

Many GIs believe that Vietnam was fought 
incorrectly and that “they had to play poli 
tics and as a result a lot of good men 2 
dead.” Many men answering with (C) or (D) 
believe that if we were going to fight the w: 
we should “Bomb hell out of North Vietna 


and death are always serious mistakes 
wasn’t any of our business;” and “No 3rd 
power has the right to interfere in a civ 
conflict.” 

When I asked one grunt if he had any 
thing else to say about the war, he volun 
teered a beautiful description of the war: 
“This war can be summed up as the incompe- 
tent telling the unwilling to do the unneces- 
sary for the ungrateful.” 

Senator McGovern. Lt. Nielson, I wonder tf 
we could ask just one question of you before 
you leave. 

I have been very much concerned, and I 
know other members of the Co: 


given to Veterans coming back from this war, 
I wonder if you would just very briefly ad- 
dress yourself to the kind of reception the| 
veterans are getting, specifically with refer- 
ence to employment, education, and health 
care, these three problems. 

Mr. NreLseNn. Well, specifically what I can 
say is that the thing that concerns me is my 
condition. I went to an Army doctor twice. 
The first two times I was there I was in- 
volved in arguments with the doctor. He 
wasn"t—he is an old man, served with Patton 
(laughter). All the doctors in the Veterans 
Hospital, they are very old, and they cannot 
make it on the outside. Some are good, I sup- 
pose, but I just didn’t happen to run into 
any. 

I still have a crotch condition, the fungus 
stuff, you know, from Vietnam, I just could 
not take if any more, so I had to go to the 
outside, where I have to pay. 

I am getting $25.00 a month, but that 
doesn't help me very much. 

Senator McGovern. What about the job 
situation? 

Mr. NIELSEN. That doesn’t concern me. My 
shower attendant’s job suffices me. I don” 
want another job right now. 

Senator McGovern. How about the educa- 
tional benefits? Not just yourself. 

Mr. NIELSEN. I suppose they are there, but 
I guess they are $175 a month fulltime 
Senator. 
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Senator McGovern. And you have to pay 
the tuition, books, everything else? 

Mr, NIELSEN. Pay the tuition, and you have 
to live off that. And it is impossible to do. 
Many veterans want—since the veterans are 
an undereducated group, Many veterans want 
to go back to school. However, with the type 
of money, unless they live at home with mom 
and dad—after going to Vietnam—they 
wouldn't be able to do it. 

I think that in the case of the education 
they should be allowed a little more money, 
not a lot more. 

I think the veterans job-wise—I received 
letters, but I never looked into it. 

The big thing, I would say, is that as far as 
the medical facilities in the Veterans Hos- 
pital—I was in a Veterans Hospital, I was 
operated on, I had both eyes covered. I was 
left alone. I came out of it alone, the 
anesthesia. They left a tube in my arm in 
which water was still going in. It was a mis- 
take, supposed to have been taken out. So all 
during the night while I was alone, and 
there were sides on my bed, because I 
couldn't see, bandages on my eyes, I had to 
get out of bed, keeping this tube in, I 
thought it was supposed to be in, get out of 
bed blind, search for the urine pitcher, 
urinate, get back in the bed. 

At the end of the night I flipped out; I 
couldn't see, I didn’t know what was hap- 
pened, I flipped out. 

That is the type of treatment I found. 

I found the doctors—the doctors—they 
just are more interested in your political 
views on what is happening in Vietnam. 

Mr. Vank. Notwithstanding your personal 
preferences, your employability has certainly 
changed between the time you went in and 
the time you came out. 

Mr. NIELSEN. I am a different person. I 
started in one way, I am a different person 
now. 

Mr. VanrK. You are a different person. 

Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. Congressman Vanik re- 
ferred to one of the differences between this 
war and World War II. I think another very 
distinct difference is that we came back 
from World War II, those of us who were 
involved, feeling we were heroes and that 
we would be well received by the country, 
and in general we were. And the benefits 
were somewhat generous. 

I take it from your testimony and other 
things that I have read that not only does 
the veteran coming back from this war lack 
the sense of satisfaction of a grateful coun- 
try, but also the benefits are pretty stingy. 
Is that a fair picture? 

Mr. NELSEN. The benefits are stingy. But 
I think I could take the benefits if I was 
involved in World War II as opposed to the 
Vietnam War, which I now believe is im- 
moral, and I am guilty by what I did over 
there, some of the events I was involved in. 

If it happened again—There is no way I 
could go over there. (Prolonged applause). 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, 
Lt. Nielson. 

Our next witness is Dale Granata, a Navy 
veteran, 

We will be happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Granata, Thank you. I will be as briet 
as I.can. My name is Dale Granata, Quarter- 
master 3rd class, U.S. Naval Reserve, 998- 
7320. 

I spent eight months, about, I spent one 
year in (?) which is what you call a Viet- 
nam cruise, I spent 8 months, about, off 
Vietnam. 

This is a letter that I have sent to both 
my Senators, Senator Javits and Senator 
Buckley, and Congressman Otis Pike, inform- 
ing them of what I feel are crimes my crew 
and I were involved in against humanity. 

“I have reason to believe that I and the 
crew of the Richard Anderson are guilty of 
great crimes against humanity. 
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In early April 1966 off the coast of South 
Vietnam near Hue the Anderson moved to 
within four thousand nautical yards of a 
fishing village, sometime in the early morn- 
ing. As the fishermen left the village in their 
boats for their daily harvest of the sea the 
Anderson opened up on the village. We were 
told that the village was a Viet Cong village 
and that it must be destroyed. These were 
our orders. The Anderson fired so many 4-gun 
salvos that many of the pipes and tissues 
came apart beneath them.” 

It was an old ship, built in 1945. 

“Spotter planes reported people in the 
open fleeing, running across fields, so the 
Anderson switched from high explosive pro- 
jectiles to the frag projectiles, variable-time 
fragmentary shells which are extremely ef- 
fective for killing people. They fragment and 
chop people up. After we had chopped up 
people, we “walked our guns” up zero meters, 
repeat, repeat fire for effect, up 5 meters 
repeat, repeat fire for effect. 

“It seems to me incongruous VC would be 
fleeing across fields, At one time were firing 
across people. Then we had to lower our guns 
to zero elevation, cock them up this way.” 

But the whole thing, the reason I wrote 
this, is because of the Calley trial. All of a 
sudden it came to me that what I felt all 
along was a justifiable act was no more 
justifiable, because Lt. Calley—this is not in 
the letter, I am going to be extemporaneous 
now—but Lt. Calley is guilty because he 
could see who he killed, but I am not guilty 
because I couldn't see them. There seems 
to be some sort of a half-pregnant rule there. 

I will go on with my letter. 

“About six hours and 278 rounds later 
the village was completely destroyed. When 
I say ‘completely’ I mean completely. We 
put about 30 VT frag and 30 Willy Peters”— 
a white phosphorous, an incendiary shell, 
does a very good job on anything that is not 
blown up—‘“and everything else was high 
explosive. 

“I believe the village had no warning that 
they were coming.” 

I put in parenthesis “How could they? The 
VC would leave.” 

“There were secondary explosions (evidence 
of stored ammo).” 

A secondary explosion means there must 
be ammo. 

“And I guess these explosions justified the 
massacre of the people of that village and 
the destroying of that village itself. And I 
repeat again, I was told that everybody in 
there was a VC. When will this all stop? 

“Sincerely yours, Dale Granata.” 

I have sò far received this response from 
Senator James L. Buckley: 

“Dear Mr. Granata: Your letter arrived 
and I am making appropriate inquiries in 
your behalf. As soon as I have appropriate 
information you will hear from me further 
with a more detailed response. 

“Assuring you of my continued interest 
in this matter, I am sincerely yours, James 
L. Buckley.” (Laughter) 

I sincerely hope that James L, Buckley 
and Senator Javits and Congressmen Otis 
Pike look into this matter. And if they find 
that the Navy—the reason I am so familiar 
with this is that I was Quartermaster dur- 
ing most of the incident, and a Quartermas- 
ter in the Navy keeps the log. You have to 
write down in the log how many shells you 
fire, you have to take note of that. That is 
the reason I am so familiar with it. 

I sincerely hope my senators and Con- 
gressman Pike, if they can substantiate what 
I have written to them, bring this before 
the public as one more example of the way 
we conduct the war in Vietnam. 

Thank you. 

(Call of “Right on.” Prolonged applause.) 

Senator McGovern. I wish we had more 
time to question each one of these witnesses. 
But we do have a number of other witnesses 
waiting to be heard. We will have to move on. 
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The next witness is Mr. Everett Carson, 
ā platoon commander with the 9th Marine 
Regiment, 

Mr. Carson, 

Mr. Carson, There probably are others here 
who participated in Operation Dewey Canyon 
1, 

We gave a statement yesterday morning 
to Congressman McCloskey regarding our ac- 
tivities in Laos. That was on the record. I 
would like to put some of that on the 
record. 

I served with the Golf Company, 6th Bat- 
talion, 9th Marines, in October 1968 to the 
22nd of February 1969. 

We went out on about the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1969 on an operation called Daw- 
son River, which was later changed to Op- 
eration Dewey Canyon 1. My particular pla- 
toon entered Laos, not in hot pursuit, on I 
believe the 24th or 25th of February 1969. 

Before my platoon from Golf Company 
had entered, Hotel Company 29 had gone 
down, and on the evening, I believe, of the 
24th of February had sprung a reinforced 
platoon-sized ambush on Route 922, which 
is about 1500 or 2000 meters inside the Lao- 
tian border. Following Hotel had come Echo 
Company of the 29th, and they had likewise 
been running ambushes, been running 
patrols down along Route 922. 

Fox Company was a little bit closer to 
the border and going in a parallel direction 
with Hotel and Echo, about 1000 meters 
to their east, closer to the Vietnam-Lao 
border, but still inside Laos. 

And Golf Company, which had been split 
because of enemy attack on the LZ after the 
first squad of my platoon had been lifted 
into Laos, was split and did not get back 
together until later in the operation. 

But I think—well, when I got back—I had 
enlisted in the Marines, and my feelings on 
the war were pretty touch and go. When I got 
back, knowing I had been in Laos, and began 
reading the paper accounts of Dewey Canyon, 
and everything was taking place in Quang Tri 
Province, South Vietnam, I began to wonder. 

And at Colby College in Maine on May 5 
last year Senator Margaret Chase Smith and 
I had an exchange. As you probably know, 
she is the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. We had an ex- 
change, and she didn’t know American forces 
had entered Laos in February 1969. 

Thus, I simply would like to bring these 
facts to the attention of people. 

There is one Medal of Honor citation to 
Corporal Daniel Morgan from Hotel Com- 
pany, which reads “Quang Tri Province, 
South Vietnam.” In fact, he was killed down 
along 922, inside Laos. 

Extensive operations for programs 14 days 
took place by the 2nd Battalion, 9th Marines, 
also the Ist Battalion, with whom I had no 
personal contact, but I have heard people 
from it talk about being inside Laos further 
to the south. 

Senator McGovern. Were you aware at the 
time that Congress had specifically pro- 
hibited the use of American ground forces 
in Laos? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir, I was not. 

Senator McGovern. Do you recall any dis- 
cussion of that kind? Were you told to keep 
this operation quiet? 

Mr. Carson. We were told not to talk with 
newsmen about the fact we had entered Laos. 

Senator McGovern. You were actually in 
there in a ground combat role as early as 
February 1969? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir, we were. 

Senator McGovern. How many troops do 
you think were involved in that operation? 

Mr. Carson. As far as—we were way under 
strength by this point, in Dewey Canyon, be- 
cause we had been engaging in substantial 
enemy forces. But with the exception of a 
very small portion of Golf Company we were 
in—excuse me—a very small portion of the 
2nd Battalion, 9th Marines, they were all in 
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there, which would have been about six hun- 
dred or seven hundred men, probably. I be- 
lieve the entire 1st Battalion, 9th Marines, 
was in Laos; perhaps 1200 or 1600 men. 

I would like to reiterate that this was not 
a hot pursuit mission. In fact it was held to 
what we would call a cool LZ, inside Laos. 

Senator McGovern. Was it a rescue opera- 
tion of very short duration, to take the pres- 
sure off forces? What do you think was the 
nature of it? 

Mr. Carson. The nature of it was to run 
interdiction missions and ambush missions 
along Route 922, which was one of the major 
supply routes into the Ashau Valley. 

Mr. VANIK. How far inside Laos? 

Mr. Carson. We were between 1000 meters 
and 6000 or 8000 meters, I would say. 

I believe Hotel Company set up night de- 
fensive perimeters on the other side of Route 
922 as far inside as 4000 to 6000 meters. 

It is not terribly far. But the fact remains, 
Route 922 was inside Laos, and we all knew 
it. 

Senator McGovern. But you became aware 
after you came back to the United States 
that that operation was in violation of the 
action of the Congress in preventing Ameri- 
can ground forces from going into Laos? 

Mr. Carson, I did later on become aware 
of that fact, yes, sir. I brought it to Senator 
Smith’s attention in Maine. I don’t know 
whether or not she followed up on it. But I 
mentioned it again when we met with Sen- 
ator Smith two days ago. 

Senator McGovern. Do you have anything 
else to add Mr. Carson? 

Senator Mondale of Minnesota. 

Senator MONDALE. Hello, how are you? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator MoNDpALE. I understand the one 
thing you don’t need is one more speech. I 
had the best one to be given today, but in- 
stead of giving it I will leave it for the rec- 
ord, and thank you very much for coming. 

I will give you a one sentence speech: 


Let’s get out of Vietnam. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 


“STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALTER MONDALE 


“I can't add much to the eloquent and 
moving testimony of John Kerry yesterday at 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

“He said it all. 

“This war is an incredible tragedy—for 
America and for Indochina. 

“We've got to end it. We've got to bring 
our men home. 

“Some—like Senator McGovern—saw the 
folly and outrage of the war long before it 
was understood by the country. 

We're permanently indebted to their 
courage and wisdom. 

“Others—and that certainly includes my- 
self—stood by either in illusion or silent 
doubt. 

“We were never more wrong. 

“But I think this country is coming to 
its senses—and you've helped us. 

“Your conduct this week—your dedication 
and restraint in the face of an unfeeling 
Administration—has reminded us all that 
decency and idealism and compassion can 
survive even the horrors of this war. 

“You're living testimony to that. 

“For all its disgrace and torment, this war 
has also given us you—a generation of young 
Americans who really care. 

“And you are our best hope that we won't 
relive this tragedy again. 

“John Kerry said yesterday that your com- 
manders—the men who made this war in 
the Johnson Administration and the Nixon 
Administration—had either run out or ig- 
nored you. 

“I want you to know that there are a lot 
of us here in the Senate who are not going 
torun out. 

“We're going to ask the questions John 
Kerry posed yesterday: 
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“How do you ask a man to be the last to 
die in Vietnam? How do you ask a man to 
be the last to die for a mistake?’ 

“I ask this Administration: How will they 
answer John Kerry and the millions he rep- 
resents? 

“We're going to work until this war is 
done, 

“We're going to do our best to help you 
get the jobs and education and health care 
you deserve until that’s done. 

“And when we've repaid your sacrifice, 
we're going to join you in trying to put this 
country truly together—so that our children 
will be free of the agonies you have known.” 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, 
Senator Mondale. You are even better when 
you are brief. (Laughter.) 

Senator MONDALE. I learned that by watch- 
ing you, George. 

Senator McGovern. Our next witness is 
Mr. Forrest Lindley, Jr. 

Is he here? 

Mr. LINDLEY. Yes, sir, 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Carson, for your testimony. 

Mr. LINDLEY. I, too, have had a similar ex- 
perience. 

My name is Forrest Berry Lindley, Jr. 
I reside in Colorado Springs, Colorado; Serial 
Number 302405148. I am a captain in the 
United States Army. 

My experience has been somewhat quite 
similar to Lt. Talcott’s. I Joined the Army 
immediately after high school, 10 days before 
I was supposed to go to college. I volunteered 
for OCS. After OCS I volunteered for Air- 
borne School, Special Warfare School, French 
Language School. 

When I arrived in Vietnam I volunteered 
for the Vietnamese Airborne Advisory Team. 
I served with the Vietnamese Airborne for 
a year. I then extended voluntarily 6 
months, and served with the 6th Special 
Forces Group in Vietnam. 

I had a fire base, fire base Annie. 

During the seige of Bu Krang in Novem- 
ber 1969, which I was forced to abandon. 

The reason I went to Vietnam and the 
reason I volunteered all the way was be- 
cause I truly wanted to help the Vietnamese 
for something they believed in and I believed 
in. 

After a year there I spoke Vietnamese, and 
I lived with them. Most of the time I 
was the only American with them. We would 
sit around at night out in the field, we 
would talk about ourselves, in Vietnamese, 
our families, our homes, our aspirations. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Lt. Stephens 
when he says most of these people do not 
support the Communists, They do not want 
to be Communists. What they want is peace, 
to be left alone, to end the war. 

They don’t support the North Viet- 
namese—the Saigon Government regime, 
either, because that forces them into war. 
They just want to end the war. 

My experience is with them not wanting 
to fight, in many cases, to lose their lives, 
for something they did not believe in. 

One time, the North Vietnamese mortar 
crew opened up on another village. You 
could see the mortar crew, and the flashes of 
the mortars. My troops refused to open fire 
on them because they were not shooting at 
them and they did not want to be shot at 
again by them, and die. 

My experiences in war, personal experi- 
ences, of the atrocities, I cannot condone 
what the Communists have done, I cannot 
condone what we have done. But it hasn't 
been Communism or Americanism that has 
caused these atrocities. It has been war. 

I am here not for either Communism or 
Americanism, but for peace. (Applause.) 

These things have come to me hard. I have 
read all the statistics and seen all the ra- 
tionalizations and justification. I am here 
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because of what I feel from my own experi- 
ences. 

Christmas morning in 1968 we received a 
call that there were some wounded Viet- 
namese children. We went out there, and 
there were three children who had had their 
arms torn off by an M-79 grenade, a rifle 
grenade. This was our grenade. It was fired 
and did not explode. They picked it up, 
they were playing with it, and it blew up. 
This is not an intentional atrocity, but three 
children were maimed and one killed be- 
cause of this. 

I was contained in a province one night. 
We were rocketed by a 122 rocket. It hit a 
village next to us. We went over there to 
see what could be done for the village. It 
appeared for awhile no one had been hurt, 
I was very thankful. 

Then I heard someone say “Choi, man arc,” 
which means “God, a child.” There in the 
ruins of what was once a hut was a body com- 
pletely burned except for where his hide 
was still burning—what must have been a 
child about three years old. 

I have gone into fire fights, done battle In 
combat, seen the man next to me, who wasn't 
an American, just a Vietnamese, his head 
ripped open. 

I have seen the face of a MDA soldier who 
had had his chest blown apart in war, when 
I put him aboard a Med Evac helicopter and 
took him to safety where he knew he would 
be out of war. 

I have talked to Communist prisoners who 
don’t know what the word means, “Com- 
munism,” but do know what the American 
presence has done to their country. That is 
why they are fighting, because we are there 
destroying their country. 

And all I ask is not for more war, which 
Vietnam-Saigon will bring, but an oppor- 
tunity for peace to come to Vietnam, which 
is what the majority of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple truly want. 

Thank you. 

(Prolonged applause.) 

Senator McGovern, Thank you, Captain 
Lindley. 

I don't think any questions are necessary. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McGovern. We would like now to 
hear from Mr, Samuel Miller of Massachu- 
setts. 

Is Mr. Miller here? 

Mr. MLER. My name is Sam Miller; Ex- 
Sergeant of the Air force, AFSN 124532. 

After I got out of Schilling Air Force Base 
for technical school I went to Vietnam. I was 
there seventeen months, working on recon- 
naissance aircraft. I got orders for the Philip- 
pine Islands. I was there only approximately 
a week, assigned to the 8th PCS. This was 
done so that the United States could have 
bombers working in Vietnam, but in theory 
not due to the fact that they weren't as- 
signed, they were on TDY and were not fully 
counted. 

I volunteered for Vietnam PCS, and spent a 
year there, Through my dealings, or through 
my Air Force career, I would like to make a 
couple comments on some of the things that 
occurred. 

I have seen Vietnamese citizens working as 
slowly as possible, to absolutely nil, all day, 
building scaffolds, erecting buildings, what 
have you. And at the end of the week, or by 
the end of the day, depending on when an 
American would inspect their work, find it 
was in point of fact wrong, and had to be 
done over. 

I remember one day it took one Vietnamese 
five hours to cut a cylindrical hole through 
a piece of plywood, approximately 3 feet in 
diameter. Realizing the absurdity of this, 
assuming I was there helping these people, 
made me angry to the point I wanted to go 
over there and hit the guy and make him 
work. But I believe now that these people 
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deliberately mess up projects in Vietnam so 
as to slow the American effectiveness there. 

I would like to make a point concerning 
the black market. There were many times at 
Phan Rang in which we could not get high- 
drag bombtails for 750 bombs when there was 
absolutely no beer on base, no soda on base, 
or something totally lacking. Yet, I would 
go to Hongkong or Phan Rang and find high- 
drag bombtails in citizens’ yards, with flowers 
growing out of them. Many times they had 
pulled the ring off the bombtail so it would 
blossom out and make a better looking 
object. 

You could find any type of beer or cigarette, 
not just in cartons but complete cases. You 
could find anything you desired for any pur- 
pose, which means all these things went 
to the person with the highest money. The 
black market there is unbelievable. 

One point I would like to make a comment 
on is a raid which took place a very short 
time ago. Three or four weeks prior to the 
actual raid the United States may have been 
in point of fact conscientiously trying to re- 
lieve American POWs, but I truly believe that 
at the time the action took place there was no 
Shadow of a doubt that nobody was home. 

I have seen photographs taken from U2’s at 
a height of 52,000 feet. You wouldn’t believe 
the results. They will take a whole section of 
Photographs of one particular area, overlay 
the photographs, make one print, and, I have 
seen this print blown up three times. And in 
this particular case in the photographs, in the 
first blown-up picture you could see the tele- 
vision aerials, air conditioners, chimneys on 
roofs. You could see every street, plants in 
the yard, and so forth, in detail. 

With this type of photograph taken obyi- 
ously at a lesser height you have even more 
detail. People are trained to look at this type 
of photograph and decipher them—photo in- 
terpreters. 

There is no mystery here. These people look 
at the photographs in a logical manner and 
can tell approximately how many people 
would have been in that camp. They could 
have told that they were eating well or not, 
by the garbage piled up. They estimate there 
were 80 people there, about, and if the 
garbage is building up very slowly they are 
not eating well. If you can determine paths, 
trackways, vehicle tracks, are starting to over- 
grow, it is obvious they are not being used. 
They can even tell if the people are having 
problems with their bowel movements by how 
well the latrines are filling up. This is a fact. 

There is also infrared attached to aircraft, 
and with this infrared highly sophisticated 
electronic gear, within 24-to-48 hours you can 
see where a fire used to be and how many 
People were sitting around that fire, and you 
can tell very closely how many vehicles went 
down the road. Within five days it will tell the 
flow, whether it was heavy or not, not spe- 
cifically, I don’t think; but definitely within 
a 24-hour period or 48 hour-period, you have 
great clarity. 

So I am saying, with our reconnaissance 
aircraft the United States knew exactly the 
status on that POW Camp. And if you say 
possibly the aircraft did fiy over a week ago, 
two weeks ago, and they had analyzed these 
photographs and decided we were going to go, 
the aircraft were also equipped with a cas- 
sette mechanism, and there isa cartridge that 
holds 500 feet of film, or you can put in 250 
feet of film, and 250 feet of positive, and take 
off, fly over a designated area, take the pic- 
tures, come back; by the time the aircraft is 
flying over our position the pictures are al- 
ready developed and shot out of the bottom 
of the aircraft and parachuted to the ground. 

So I am saying, within the last hour or two 
hours they would have known absolutely the 
status of that present POW Camp. I be- 
lieve, consequently, it was carried out solely 
for propaganda purposes against the Ameri- 
can public. 

(Applause.) 
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In a way, everything you say is opinion, 
because it is seen through your eyes, and it 
is your assessment. So if I say President Ken- 
nedy or President Nixon were too thin, or 
I say Laird and Nixon are overweight, or they 
are ugly, that is an opinion. 

But I am saying Laird and Nixon are liars. 

(Calls of “Right on.”) 

(Prolonged applause.) 

I am making this statement from my Air 
Force career, through my experience working 
on reconnaissance aircraft, also while sta- 
tioned at Phan Rang I was with the 8th PBS. 

During 1968 either my squadron or the 
squads around my area were bombing in 
Laos and in Cambodia. I know this for a 
fact. We were told not to write home about 
it, our parents shouldn't know. 

In 1967 and 1968 there was a place in Thai- 
land where we supposedly had no bombers, in 
Thailand, yet the 8th PBS had a place called 
NKP, in Thailand, where these aircraft were 
landing to refuel, if necessary, for them to 
return to Phan Rang. We were told this was 
@ secret turnaround base. I would like to 
know how in hell a B57 could land and take 
off, and nobody notice it. 

Again, somebody is giving a snow-job to 
the American public—nobody else, 

After I got out of the Air Force and went 
up to Saranac Lake I wanted to go to school, 
since I had not been to school; I couldn’t 
afford it. In point of fact, that is one of 
the reasons I joined the Air Force. 

I went toa bank, the Bank of Lake Placid— 
this is not name-dropping, just fact. I went 
in and asked for a man, for a loan, and he 
denied it. I asked him for $100 to pay for 
tuition. That guy had the nerve to tell me 
I am too poor. I don’t need nobody to tell 
me I am too poor. If I had the money I 
wouldn't have asked him for the money. 

(Applause.) 

He went further, to make an analysis that, 
they don’t know how I was even making 
it at the time, I have a wife and two children, 
and again—I don’t need nobody to tell me 
that I had a rough time financing my own 
life, ever since I joined the Air Force. I don’t 
need nobody to tell me this. 

The last point I would like to make, con- 
cerning job location, is that last summer I 
tried to get a job with the Conservation De- 
partment of New York State. I was told I 
had to be a signed-up registered Republican. 
This pissed me off instantly. I have nothing 
against the Republican Party, per se, but I 
am saying, I had never voted before in my 
life, and I really didn’t give a damn. 

I was told to see one person in Franklin 
County. I went to see him, he said I had 
to see a person in Essex County, he said to 
go see the guy in Franklin County. 

They kept switching me back and forth. 
Finally, I was not hired—“because I had 
been bad-mouthing about the war,” I think 
was one of the reasons, for the last year and 
a half. But also, I wasn’t a registered Re- 
publican. 

Yet these people have the audacity to tell 
me I have to go somewhere else and fight 
for somebody else’s freedom. ! 

(Prolonged applause.) 

Senator McGovern. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Lamenzo. 

Is he here? 

Lieutenant Lamenzo? 

Lieutenant Lamenzo. My name is David A. 
Lamenzo, from New Britain, Connecticut; 30 
years old, went in the Army in 1966, believ- 
ing the war was good. 

I was about to be drafted, I enlisted for 
OCS, completed OCS, commissioned Second 
Lieutenant in the United States Army Re- 
serve in March 1967. I attended Combat Air- 
borne School, and also Ranger School, as- 
signed to the 10lst Airborne Division, and 
went with that Division to Vietnam in De- 
cember, 1967. 
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Senator McGovern. Before you proceed, 
Lieutenant, I wanted to present Senator Phil 
Hart of Michigan. 

(Applause. ) 

I might add, Senator Hart has a Purple 
Heart on his button there, in case you want 
to know. He has bled for his country, too. 

Lieutenant LAMENZO. This afternoon many 
people brought up the fact of morale in 
regard to the peace movement in the United 
States. Myself, as a company commander, and 
platoon leader of the 101st Airborne, many 
times the soldiers and myself got involved 
in many deep and involved discussions about 
this. I can assure you, in the experience I 
had, effectively as a platoon leader, I never 
heard a soldier say “When I get home I am 
going to go after the hippy peaceniks.” Most 
of them sympathize and feel united with 
them. 

Some of the veterans groups, and certain 
politicians especially, say “Oh, the GIs, they 
hate the peaceniks.” 

The first thing that happened when I got 
home, people asked me how about the hip- 
pies that burn the Flag and protest the war. 
I say “Right on.” 

(Applause.) 

With regard to another subject of the 
war—death—many Americans have died, I 
have put 37 young Americans in rubber bags 
and sent them on the way home—a very 
bad thing to do, for the family to receive 
the body home again. 

But the family is entitled to the truth as 
to why Spec 4 Jones was killed and how he 
was killed. 

I know of a case, I can’t mention the 
name of the individual involved, but it oc- 
curred August 6, 1968, when an artillery of- 
ficer gave the enemy coordinate as his loca- 
tion, and his location as the enemy coordi- 
nate. They laid a marker on it—there was 
nothing wrong with his mathematics, they 
laid it right in the middle of the company, 
it killed this Spec 4 and injured six other 
men. 

I was Ex O at the time. The body came 
to our base camp, I instructed our company 
clerk and the battalion adjutant, they will 
have to put down “Killed in non-hostile ac- 
tion.” It was agreed that was the best way 
to do it. I assumed the Commander of the 
Division and the Department of the Army, 
and all in between there, would tell the 
truth to the family, that “A man made a 
mistake, that is why your boy is coming 
home in a box.” 

Lo and behold, about a week afterwards 
we got the casualty field report back—I don't 
remember the title of the report—saying that 
it was not sent out, it was changed, it was 
forged—it was forged over my signature— 
that the man was killed by small arms fire 
by a group of Vietnamese in an area just 
north of Hue, in sight of our base camp. 

I was sort of upset. I felt, well, the boy 
has gone home. We will let it go. 

I didn’t look into it anymore. Later on, I 
would say in May, we got a letter from this 
boy’s brother-in-law saying that—apparently 
he was allowed to view the remains when 
the casket was opened up. And in his letter 
he said he was in combat in Korea, saw peo- 
ple wounded, what their wounds were. He 
said, “The wound my brother-in-law had 
was not due to small arms fire. It looked 
more like shrapnel to me, Could you maybe 
look into it and see if there is a possible 
error?” 

And he said, “Please let me know as soon 
as possible.” 

He had a suspicion something was wrong. 
Maybe, they got two letters in a row, writ- 
ten from the Army. 

I got a letter; and the Battalion Com- 
mander, Lieutenant Commander, Ex O, were 
all upset. You know, now somebody puts the 
heat on they get upset. 

I said, “I will try to look into it and find 
answers.” 
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I did. I saw the reports myself—I was not 
able to make a copy; a call came from the 
company headquarters—that the Company 
Commander and six others were wounded, 
the Commander seriously, one American 
killed, due to a short artillery round. That 
is in black and white in the official records, 
when I checked it in May, 1968. By now it 
may have been changed, I don’t know. 

I know the man who typed it in there. If 
anyone wants to go further we will get him 
down here, too. 

I checked out the battalion records. 

Of course, when there is a short line of 
artillery, maybe they were firing a number 
of rounds into a certain grid square, and 
some round goes short, long, right off any- 
thing, they blame anything they can find, to 
blame the short round on, assuming it is a 
short round, blame it on faulty ammunition. 

In this case, here our great military-indus- 
trial complex came through right on the 
money. Those rounds lit right in the impact 
area. So that excuse is ruled out. 

So it certainly—I was debating, I was 
really on the fence, to spill the beans to this 
man’s family, or let it slide, At that time I 
judged—and I think now I judged in error— 
rather than cause the family more hard- 
ship and more grief—assuming what my 
family would do if I came home that way, 
I said “No,” I will let it slide. 

I never answered the brother-in-law’s let- 
ter. I told the Lieutenant Commander and 
the Adjutant I wasn’t going to answer it be- 
cause of these reasons. They were really re- 
lieved that I wasn’t going to press this. They 
had no intention of it. 

I now think it should have been brought 
out. I do refrain from mentioning the man’s 
name, until I have further decided as to 
whether the family should be notified fur- 
ther. 

I think maybe some of you older people 
here should put yourselves in their position— 
your son has been dead almost three years 
now. Would you want to know more about it 
or not? This is the big question I have right 
now. 

In regard to the casualties, terrorism by 
the Vietnamese, or North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong, especially around Hue: 

I drove through the City of Hue in a con- 
voy, the whole 2nd Brigade of one of the first 
Airborne Divisions, the day before Tet 
started. You could go through that city at 
the time, and we were not harassed at all. 
But it was full of the North Vietnamese. The 
Vietcong already held the city, but they let 
us through, for some reason. 

About 4 o'clock the next morning Tet 
started, and during this time 3000 people 
were murdered—there is no question about 
it, murdered—by other people, and these peo- 
ple were civilians, mostly, and all citizens of 
Hue, or close, nearby. 

Along about June, 1968, we had a man who 
came to us, an Ex-VC, Lee Vin Twa—his 
name translated to “Elephant Ears’—he has 
very big ears. We were talking one day—and 
this was before they found the bodies, al- 
though there were a lot of people murdered 
we never found any—he said they were 
killed, he knew where they were buried. We 
said, “Who did it? North Vietnamese, or VC?” 

He said, “They did it themselves.” 

I am not condoning what they did, it. was 
murder. But I bring out the point, many of 
the people in Hue—and this is a point our 
Government never told—rose up against 
these people, the Government Agents, the 
people who had this land, the people with 
the businesses; the people in the City of Hue 
rose up and killed additional people,—(ap- 
plause)—and put them out in the grave. 

(Calls.of “It might happen here,” “Right 
on, Lamenzo,”) 

Lieutenant LAMENZO. All right. Hold it! 

Now, it was pointed out by a speaker 
before me that these evil, evil, evil people, 
North Vietnamese, Communists, came in 
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there and shot these people while they did 
no wrong thing, while we come one more 
step to immorality. 

We are told the reason we should be in 
this war is because we are holding back 
communism. 

The Vietcong, I look at them the same 
as I look at the Minutemen back in 1776 
in this country. 

(Applause.) 

So one thing leads to another. 

The only excuse for an incident like 
Mylai and many others that you can hear 
from many people who were involved, many 
veterans, say it did not occur, or say it was 
an isolated incident, the Vietnamese, they 
say, did away with 3000 men, so we are not 
that bad. 

You can't justify one murder or group 
of murders by another, There is no way you 
can do it. 

(Calls of “Right on.”) 

I think—maybe one of the Senators or Con- 
gressmen can correct me on this, but I be- 
lieve the official figure is that there have 
been 25,000 people killed by terrorist agents 
of the Vietcong or North Vietnamese Army, 
to date. 

Is that correct? I believe, reading that 
figure some place. 

Senator McGovern. What was the figure 
you cited? 

Lieutenant Lamenz. 25,000. 

Senator McGovern. Killed by Vietcong. 
That is the estimate I have seen, and per- 
haps as many as 300,000 killed by American 
action, 

Lieutenant Lamenzo, That is correct. May- 
be over one million wounded. 

So we are going to justify this war, our 
Government is going to justify war: While 
they kill 3000, we will kill 300,000, and that 
is close enough. 

I was an Officer, and still am, in the Army 
Reserve. I would say the Veterans who are 
here, if something happened that this 
country was under a threat, it is probable 
we would go into the woods and become 
guerrillas to protect what this country stands 
for, what it was founded for. You won’t find 
the American Legion going out in the woods, 
it would be too hard. 

(Applause.) 

That is all I have to say right now. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, 
Lieutenant, it was an excellent statement. 

(Applause.) 

Senator McGovern. We are going to have 
to bring these hearings to a close this after- 
noon, There are still several men who have 
asked to be heard, and there may be others 
we don’t know about who would like to sub- 
mit statements for the record. So I am going 
to ask that the hearing record be kept open 
for a reasonable period of time, and if the 
men, either here in this room or others who 
are in this group, would like to submit addi- 
tional statements, we will be more than 
happy to see that they are made a part of the 
hearing record of this afternoon. 

I do want to thank the witnesses who 
have testified, for bringing the awfulness of 
this war home to us, I think in a way that 
cannot be done by anyone other than the 
persons who have participated in it, as these 
men have. 

I am very hopeful that out of this testi- 
mony we will, as Senator Mondale indicated 
a while ago, come to a new resolve that will 
bring about an end to the war now, and that 
we will do better in assisting these Veterans 
in making the transition back to civilian life 
from the terrible experience out of which 
they have come, and that we will do what we 
can as a country to reduce the suffering and 
the destruction that we have been respon- 
sible for in Southeast Asia. 

I want to just conclude on this note, which 
is a statement that was made by Lieutenant 
John Kerry, in his testimony yesterday, when 
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he expressed what I think is the hope of in- 
creasing numbers of people in this country, 
that “Vietnam should become the place 
where America finally turned, and where 
soldiers like us helped it in the turning.” 

I think that is what these men have done 
here today. And we are very grateful to each 
one of you. 

(Applause.) 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the hearing was 
adjourned.) 


STATEMENT OF JON BJORNSON, M.D., ASSIST- 
ANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY, JEFFERSON 
MEDICAL COLLEGE—U.S. Army Mayor, RA 
COMMISSION 


In Army from June 28, 1958, discharged 
September 15, 1965. Army Serial Number 
088242. Tour of duty in Vietnam—May 6, 
1964 through April 29, 1965. 

My testimony covers three areas, The early 
policy of allowing the torture of prisoners, 
the use of MEDCAP not as a means of pro- 
viding medical care but for political purposes 
only and the dangerous use of toxic gases. 

1, In Camon in July 1964 a Lt. Col., MACV 
advisor, described in detail how ARVN tor- 
tured prisoners using electrical field genera- 
tors. The Lt. Col. seemed proud of the torture 
of prisoners despite the fact that it violated 
International Rules of Warfare. This was 
1964, reasonably early in the hostilities, 
which, in view of repeated descriptions of 
American torture of prisoners, indicates that 
torture of prisoners has been U.S. military 
policy in Vietnam over at least the past seven 
years. 

2. MEDCAP teams go into villages and 
hamlets to provide medical care to “win the 
minds and hearts of the people.” The medical 
care provided was grossly and totally inade- 
quate. For instance a week’s supply of anti- 
tubercular drugs might be provided when 
years of this type of treatment is necessary 
to adequately treat t.b. A single day's supply 
of antibiotics would be given for pneumonia, 
strep throats, etc. The use of inadequate 
medical care for political purposes remains 
outrageous and frigh $ 

3. On December 25, 1965 we loaded rocket 
pods of approximately 50 armed UHIB heli- 
copters with a gas mixture of CS, CN and 
DM, In mixing this gas on a soccer field next 
to an ARVN and province hospital in the city 
of Tay Ninh, the rotor wash spread these 
gases all over the city of Tay Ninh. CS causes 
neurolysis if there is an exposed nerve—that 
is it destroys nervous tissue. DM is a severe 
nausuant which can cause death if someone 
with an abdominal wound is exposed. We 
have no business using these gases in the 
first place and definitely have no business 
saturating areas with it—these were areas 
of “suspected VC” inhabited by civilians. 

My last point is that this war has put a 
whole generation into psychological chaos. 
This is especially true of draft eligible men. 
If he opposes the war, he has no realistic 
alternative. He can avoid going by becoming 
a CO. This usually requires legal help to fill 
out the form (cost ranging from $200 to 
$1000) and most of the jobs allowable pay 
less than $4000 per year. The draftee can lie 
to get a 1Y deferment usually psychiatrically, 
he can turn to drugs or he can go to a war 
he does not believe in. Lawyers can fre- 
quently help the wealthy find a route for 
deferment. This precludes the poor in most 
cases. An entire generation has become bitter 
and confused by this war and the draft. 


STATEMENT BY KEN Provan, PFC, U.S. ARMY 
(RETIRED) 


Iam Ken Provan of Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Iam 22, the Vermont coordinator of Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War, and a student at 
the University of Vermont. Like most of 
the other Veterans I was a short-haired con- 
servative when I was drafted. I suppose our 
long hair is a form of rebellion against the 
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society that sent us to Vietnam to commit 
genocide. I could have gotten out of the 
draft, but I believed what I had been told 
by my government and felt that since I 
believed in the Vietnam war it was my duty 
to fight in it. I had orders to go to OCS but 
saw to it my orders were pulled, because 
of a bad shoulder, the same thing that could 
have gotten me out of the draft. I had not 
turned against Vietnam or the Army, but 
I wanted to go back to college. I would have 
had to stay in the Army another year to be- 
come an officer. In the first platoon I was 
in I could have made Spec 5 in demolition, 
in the second I could have been a buck 
sergeant, but in the third I stayed a PFC, 
because by that time I had developed a 
habit of saying what I felt. A sergeant, who 
was my squad leader, gave me a direct order 
to stop talking, because I had told him, 
“The Army is run like a dictatorship. It has 
to be, to be run anywhere near efficiently.” 
(as an example) 

I cannot say exactly when I turned against 
the war. It was a gradual process, because 
it was not easy to admit to myself that I no 
longer believed in “something” I was willing 
to go to Vietnam to fight for. Most of my 
thinking has been done since I returned, 
because there wasn’t time for it in Vietnam, 
or maybe I was still too brain-washed to 
think rationally. In the seventeen months 
since my return, I have come to realize the 
extent of the moral and physical havoc we 
are committing in the name of freedom. I, 
therefore, feel obligated to join my brothers 
in the battle for peace, despite the political 
pressures and the ridicule of so-called pa- 
triots. I feel we are the true patriots, for 
instead of taking the easy way out, we are 
attempting to remove the blinders that have 
been put on the American public in order 
for the people to see the true picture instead 
of one hazed over and palmed off as 
patriotism. 

We heard, in a previous testimony, that 
there are only two million VC in South Viet- 
nam. If that is true, I would like to know 
why so many villages have been declared free 
fire zones. That a great many villages have 
been designated thus in the past, that the 
villages were destroyed and part of all the 
people in these villages were killed, can be 
verified by almost any GI who has been in 
the field. 

I was in the combat engineers in Vietnam 
from September 1968 to November 1969. In 
the capacity of combat demolition I have 
worked with infantry, mechanized infantry, 
cavalry, tankers, and Vietnamese. We were 
not given demolition status for then we would 
collect the extra pay we were supposed to get 
every month for handling explosives, My first 
four months were spent with D Company, 26 
Engineer Americal Division. During Decem- 
ber of 1968, my platoon and about a platoon 
of infantry were attached to a company of 
cavalry to construct a one or two company- 
size landing zone, known as LZ Fiddler’s 
Green. A company of ARVN’s was camped in 
the ruins of the adobe buildings the French 
had built at the edge of the ville next to the 
LZ, which was to be turned over to them. 

For the first four or five days we took 
sniper fire every day and mortar fire every 
night. Hearing a loudspeaker coming from 
the ville, another GI and I went to investi- 
gate and found the Vietnamese captain had 
assembled the villagers and was addressing 
them. We stood in the back next to one of 
the Vietnamese lieutenants who translated 
the speech for us, The captain told them he 
didn’t like the incoming fire we were getting, 
and if it didn’t stop he would shoot one vil- 
lager for every sniper round and five for every 
mortar round. The executions started the 
next day. He took them outside his camp just 
outside our wire, usually singly, but some- 
times in two's and three’s. He often kept 
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pouring lead into them after all movement 
had stopped. 

One of the guys in the squad, who shared 
the captain’s bloodthirsty convictions, had 
become good friends with him, He told me the 
captain had shot 58 people in about 11 days. 
After that, the executions stopped as far as 
I know although the incoming fire continued. 
He also told me that at one point the cap- 
tain had lined up ten villagers, then walked 
up and down the line, paused, shot one, then 

again before shooting another in an 
effort to make them talk. One of his Ameri- 
can advisors told me he had been offered pro- 
motion to major several times, but refused 
because he wanted to stay out in the field to 
kill. 
He brought one woman inside our perim- 
eter to question her after she had shouted 
at him. His lieutenant told me later she had 
said “— —." The captain emptied his pistol 
into her, then grabbed an M16 from one 
of the GI's standing around them, put 
it on automatic and sprayed the corpse again. 
To finish the job he took a .45 from a GI and 
pumped several more rounds into the body, 
then tried to hand the .45 to the GI who had 
become his friend and motioned him to shoot 
the body. He refused, obviously reluctant to 
participate before so many witnesses. All of 
this I was able to watch impassively, because 
the Army had taught me to kill, to be cal- 
lous about “gooks,” to believe any “gook” 
killed was an enemy; I still had faith in my 
government, so the captain was a soldier 
doing his job, so what if he was a little 
carried away. His mother and sisters had 
been raped and his family slaughtered before 
his eyes when he was twelve. I never thought 
about the slaughter that would result if ev- 
eryone took his revenge in this manner. Since 
killing meant nothing to me, I do not re- 
member if it was two days or two weeks later 
that I went with the Cav. on a search and 
destroy to a village designated as a free fire 
zone. When the village came into view it 
was peppered with tank and machine-gun 
fire. A patrol went in to check it out. 

Like every rural village, every hooch had 
a living bunker next to it as a testimony to 
the discriminate firing that has become a 
part of their lives. There were weeping and 
panic-stricken women and children and 
seven old men in that ville. One of the old 
men, who was obviously sick and appeared to 
be near death, had been lying in a three- 
sided hooch. As we approached he struggled 
to a sitting position and started a plea, 
which was cut short as a burst from a ma- 
chine gun caught him in the chest. The 
women and children were rounded up and 
sent back to the tanks in groups of about 
twenty. What happened to them, I don’t 
know. We burned the village to the ground 
and slaughtered the chickens, pigs, and cows 
as we moved through it. Six of the old men 
were butchered that day, all of them over 
sixty, but reported as enemy casualties be- 
tween twenty-five and forty-five. The sev- 
enth was an old man with crutches and one 
leg. He, too, would have been mowed down 
if I hadn’t stepped between him and a GI 
who was going to shoot him at point-blank 
range. 

What appalis me when I think about it, 
is that I didn’t interfere because I was re- 
pulsed. My training had been thorough and 
I could have easily shot him myself without 
feeling guilty, it was just that I couldn’t see 
any sense in killing an old man. Shortly 
after that I led a six man patrol, ostensibly 
to find a Christmas tree, because it was 
Christmas Eve, but actually I wanted to find 
and kill some VC. 

In February of 1969, I was transferred. at 
my request, to the 5th Division, A Company, 
7th Engineers near the DMZ. I went instead 
of another guy, because I wanted to be where 
the action was. The night before I arrived 
in my new company, a fragging attempt had 
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been made on its first sergeant. One of the 
others transferred was the one who had made 
friends with the Vietnamese captain. He 
ended up being thrown into the Long Bihn 
Jail for threatening to frag the first sergeant 
who later replaced the original first sergeant. 

From March until the end of my tour, I 
worked with most of the companies for de- 
molition and minesweeping. This was all 
field time I volunteered for. I found the 
same attitude prevailing throughout the 
companies. Patrols going out on search and 
destroy missions would move out of sight of 
the rest of the company and sit for several 
hours before returning. Mad minutes and 
recon by fire were commonplace. One com- 
pany claimed to have a ten thousand dollar 
reward on their captain's head, because they 
felt he was continually placing their lives in 
jeopardy. I met several GI’s with “gook” 
ears shrivelled in salt water hanging around 
their necks. 

In late August I was with a battalion of 
ARVN’s that moved two villages from the 
northwest corner of Vietnam, near Vande- 
grift, to a resettlement area near Cam Lo. 
One was a Vietnamese Village that had ter- 
raced a steep hillside and turned it into a 
rice paddy. The other was a tribe of Bru 
Montagnards who hunted in the dense for- 
ests. The only time I saw them smile the 
whole week was when a GI went through the 
village wearing a Halloween mask. Both vil- 
lages were loaded on trucks and the rest 
burned. The resettlement area was on a fiat, 
sandy, barren area, away from the forests 
the Montagnards hunt in and definitely not 
rice paddy land. The ribs on the kids al- 
ready in the area looked like washboards. 

Nor is the term “gook" confined to the 
enemy. On the operation I just described, 
our APC bogged down in the mud so we 
left it under the guard of a squad of Viet- 
namese ARVN’s and continued our mine- 
sweep. We returned to find it ransacked and 
& puppy I had picked up from one of the 
villages was gone. I knew they would eat it 
and having more feeling for the dog than 
our allies, I put my M16 on full automatic, 
took it off safety and stormed around the 
positions the ARVN’s had taken up along 
the road. I don’t know how far I would 
have gone if Pd found the culprits, but I 
wouldn't have just shaken my finger at them. 

These are instances that stand out the 
most in my mind, and talking to other GI's 
I know they are far from being isolated 
occurrences. I have tried to find justification 
for being over there, but everything I can 
think of I know how to refute; from helping 
the Vietnamese to the “Domino Theory” and 
“Red Peril.” I have lost faith in my govern- 
ment for allowing this genocide to continue. 
A majority is supposed to rule in a democ- 
racy. What has happened to our democracy 
when 73 percent of the American public 
want the U.S. out of Vietnam by the end 
of the year, but are overruled? 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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ARMED FORCES DAY CELEBRATION 
IN GREATER NEW ORLEANS AREA 
DRAWS LARGEST CROWD IN HIS- 
TORY 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greater New Orleans area was most 
fortunate to have at its Armed Forces 
Day celebration on May 13 the largest 
crowd in the history of this observance. 

They heard the Honorable Rogert T. 
Kelley, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Reserve Affairs, de- 
liver the most in-depth discussion on 
relationships between military and civil- 
ian communities it has been my privilege 
to hear. 

The day was a most significant one in 
that the record turnout of citizens from 
metropolitan New Orleans gave an elo- 
quent expression of faith, confidence, and 
appreciation to the men who wear the 
uniform of their country. 

People came from the parishes of Or- 
leans, Jefferson, St. Bernard, and Pla- 
quemines to pay tribute to the defenders 
of our Nation and the protectors of our 
national security. 

Their presence was testimony of their 
rejection of the disgraceful demonstra- 
tions which took place here recently. 

It was fitting, too, that Secretary Kel- 
ley was the speaker for the occasion. His 
background is one of associations with 
men and women in private industry, and 
in coming to the Pentagon, he merely 
crossed the street to continue those rela- 
tionships with men and women in uni- 
form rather than mufti. 

His appreciation and understanding of 
the complexities involved in the military- 
civilian relationship made his remarks 
most interesting and authoritative. 

I was so impressed with his speech I 
want to share it. with you, and I insert 
it at this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY HON. RoGER T., KELLEY 

I want to talk today about military peo- 
ple—in broader terms than they are often 
described, and hopefully in a way that will 
help you appreciate the full scope of their 
great contribution to our nation. 

I shall not talk particularly about Viet- 
nam—in part because the book is being 
closed on Vietnam. Today, only 10 per cent 
of our military forces are in that country. In 
another six months, about 7 per cent will be 
there. The President has pledged total with- 
drawal of American forces. Thus we are end- 
ing the war—so far as it is within our power 
to end it—and doing it in a way that will 
reduce the chances that another generation 
of young Americans will be fighting in some 
other Vietnam in the future. 

In the Department of Defense, our atten- 
tion is increasingly directed to the problems 
that lie ahead beyond Vietnam. 

I shall not talk about the armed forces in 
terms of their primary function—the defense 
of our people and of their vital interests 
against outside force. This, of course, is why 
the nation maintains a military establish- 
ment. 

And yet, to think of military people only 
as warriors—engaging in combat and main- 
taining readiness to defend our country and 
its interests—is to miss the full dimensions 
of those who wear the uniform. There is an- 
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other side—an extra dimension—to our mili- 
tary forces, And this is the subject I want 
to emphasize today. 

Many people think that any dollar spent 
by the Defense Department is a dollar di- 
verted from the achievement of great. social 
purposes sought by the nation. It is inac- 
curate to think of defense spending as serv- 
ing an entirely different set of interests than 
non-defense spending, Many of the dollars 
spent by the Defense Department help in a 
very direct and immediate way to achieve 
Such goals as improving housing, upgrading 
the environment, conserving natural re- 
sources, improving education and providing 
better health care. And many more dollars 
spent by the Defense Department meet such 
basic needs of our society as molding boys 
into men, upgrading opportunities for young 
so-called disadvantaged types who hadn't 
previously been given a chance, teaching 
blacks and whites how to live and work to- 
gether and reducing crime and lawlessness. 

It isn’t possible to quantify how much the 
activities of the Department of Defense im- 
prove the quality of American life. I know 
only that our military men and women do 
more than any other organization of Ameri- 
can people to secure our freedoms both by 
deterring aggressor nations and by strength- 
ening the fabric of our domestic society. 

This latter is no new development. The 
military forces from the beginning of our 
history participated in an important way in 
bringing social and economic progress to our 
country—improving transportation, conquer- 
ing disease, building settlements, and in gen- 
eral establishing conditions conducive to the 
spread of civilization across the continent. 
The armed forces have continued down to 
our day to serve such purposes, 

Much of this type of activity has been 
given the name of the Domestic Action Pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense. This 
program embraces the activities of the De- 
partment toward the solution of the serious 
domestic problems that afflict our society— 
often reaching out beyond its own personnel 
to help the civilian community. In order to 
assure that the elements of this program re- 
ceive proper emphasis and coordination, Sec- 
retary Laird appointed a Domestic Action 
Council to plan and oversee its operation 
made up of several top officials of the Depart- 
ment and designated me as the Chairman of 
this Council. 

Time does not permit me to discuss this 
aspect of the Defense Department's activity 
in any but the most cursory fashion. Let me 
mention two types of programs that deserve 
attention because of their scale and the 
number of military personnel involved in 
them. The first is the complex of programs 
to help disadvantaged young people. The 
second concerns the educational programs 
within the armed forces. 

Last year at most of our military installa- 
tions officially organized programs were car- 
ried on to open up broader opportunities for 
children and youth who have been slighted 
by society. In these programs more than 
775,000 children and young people took part 
in educational, recreational, and cultural ac- 
tivities conducted by the military. These 
programs were funded by other public agen- 
cies or through private sources, but the key 
to their success was the opportunity to use 
the volunteer talents of military people who, 
in addition to their regular military duties, 
gave these young people what society had 
heretofore denied them. 

For some of the beneficiaries of these pro- 
grams, it meant spending a week or two at 
a summer camp established on a military 
base. It meant nourishing and balanced 
diets, sports and healthful exercise, fresh air, 
clean surroundings, opportunity to learn a 
thousand things that had never touched 
their lives before, and, above all, it meant 
consideration, attention, discipline, and love. 
For some it meant a job with a modest in- 
come and a chance to learn to do something 
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with hands and minds that otherwise would 
have been idle. 

As for educational activities—the budget 
submitted to Congress this year by Presi- 
dent Nixon includes $1.2 billion of Defense 
spending for education. 

In fact, this figure understates the scope 
and the magnitude of the educational ac- 
tivities in which the Department and its 
personnel are engaged. 

The Defense Department has, of course, its 
own formal full-time academic institutions 
ranging from Kindergarten to graduate 
schools. The best known part of this educa- 
tional system is the three military academies 
at West Point, Annapolis, and Colorado 
Springs. At the primary and secondary levels, 
the Department maintains its own schools 
for the dependents of service personnel, the 
greater part overseas. 

In 26 foreign countries, 299 schools of this 
kind are maintained by the Defense Depart- 
ment. Their aggregate student body num- 
bers 165,000 and almost 8,000 teachers and 
administrative personnel are employed to 
run them. This by itself equals in size the 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
such states as South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Montana, and it is only a part of the 
educational activities of the Defense De- 
partment. 

About 15 per cent of those in the-military 
forces are taking high school, college, or 
graduate courses. Most of them are part-time 
students, pursuing their studies in the spare 
time they have after putting in full—and 
often overfull—days on the military duties. 

Last year almost 100,000 men and women 
in the Armed Forces completed their sec- 
ondary education by studying while in serv- 
ice and were awarded their high school 
diplomas, This is more than double the num- 
ber graduated last year from all the public 
high schools in Louisiana. 3,000 completed 
their higher education and received college 
degrees. 

A variety of programs sponsored by the 
Department of Defense makes it possible for 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines to be 
part-time students while they are in service. 
These programs give a wide range of educa- 
tional opportunity to those who wish to take 
advantage of it. Every field of human knowl- 
edge is included. Every level of education is 
offered from literacy training to the most 
advanced fields of graduate study. 

So far I have been talking almost exclu- 
sively about academic, as opposed to voca- 
tional, education. But, to appreciate the real 
scope of the educational activities carried 
on in the Defense Department, the vocation- 
al training that is given in the armed forces 
must be taken into account. All of this 
type of education has a military application, 
of course, but much of it involves the ac- 
quisition of skills that are useful in the 
civilian job market as well. More than a 
thousand occupational skills are taught in 
the military services. And many thousands 
of young people who entered service un- 
trained for employment leave with the 
knowledge and skill required to make a con- 
structive contribution to the economic life 
of the nation. 

Finally, a brief word should be said about 
ROTC. On the campuses of 347 civilian col- 
leges and universities, we have 502 senior 
ROTC units. From them have come more 
officers for the military services than from 
any other single source. There are great ad- 
vantages to the nation in securing from 
civilian educational institutions a substan- 
tial part of the officer corps. We shall need 
ROTC in the future. I have been heartened 
by evidence of support for this program on 
the part of college and university adminis- 
trators and the vast majority of students, al- 
though the disruptive minority that attacks 
ROTC manages to get more attention from 
the press. 

In addition to the senior ROTC, there are 
junior ROTC units at approximately 875 
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high schools, These, too, benefit the nation 
and the participating students, and—as a 
recent survey of school administrators dis- 
closed—they are enthusiastically endorsed 
by educators for their positive influence on 
the intellectual and moral climate of the 
schools in which they were located. 

The American military man today—and 
the one we hope to see in uniform in the 
future—is bigger, stronger, better educated, 
smarter, and more devoted to the American 
dream than his counterpart of any previous 
generation. He recognizes the lesson of his- 
tory that force must sometimes be met by 
force. When he must fight, he does so ef- 
ficiently and courageously. 

But the American military man, above all, 
is a man of conscience. He wants to help 
others. 

In Vietnam, the American serviceman’s 
concern for others has been manifested in a 
massive outpouring of his energies to help 
the people of that country overcome poverty, 
privation, and disease. A distingiushed Pres- 
byterian clergyman, the Reverend Harry C. 
Wood, made these observations after a tour of 
Vietnam: 

“I saw again the response of our young 
people to the crying needs of fellow hu- 
man beings ... there is a tremendous Peace 
Corps within the military establishment 
represented by thousands of young people 
deeply involved in a most significant effort 
to save lives, and to give hope and oppor- 
tunity to thousands of eager but deprived 
people.” 

If we are to succeed in attracting enough 
of the right young people into the armed 
forces, we must show young Americans that 
in military service they can find a satisfying 
outlet for generosity and idealism and that 
they can make a significant contribution 
toward building a society of greater justice, 
equality, and brotherhood than any the 
world has ever known. And the record of the 
Military forces of our country—past and 
present—suggests that nowhere in our Amer- 
ican society would they have a greater op- 
portunity to improve it than in the military. 

When I speak of the military forces, I 
mean not only the active forces but the 
Guard and Reserve components as well. For, 
in the future, these components will have a 
heavier responsibility than in the past. With 
smaller active forces, the need for highly 
trained and skilled and ready reserves as- 
sumes utmost urgency. And we must recruit 
for the Guard and the Reserves the same 
kind of youth we seek for the active forces. 

As we celebrate Armed Forces Day in New 
Orleans. it is particularly appropriate to pay 
tribute to the distinguished statesman from 
this city—Representative F. Edward Hébert. 
His wise counsel, his concern for national 
security, and particularly his unflagging in- 
terest in the welfare of our servicemen and 
women have helped immeasurably to im- 
prove military life and to give the nation the 
strength it needs to achieve peace. 

Those in our country's armed forces today 
bear a responsibility of unprecedented grav- 
ity. They are meeting this responsibility with 
courage and unselfishness that have never 
been exceeded in our history. We, who enjoy 
freedom and security because of their sacri- 
fices, can never adequately repay them for 
these precious benefits. But we can—and 
should—let them know that we are proud of 
them and grateful for all that they do. 


H. RES. 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
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1971. I was hoping it might catch the at- 
tention of the administration: 
H. Res. 319 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW'’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“The question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“The question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following the 
signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain guarantee by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of safe conduct out 
of Vietnam for all American prisoners and 
all American Armed Forces simultaneously. 


REORGANIZING THE FEDERAL EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I herald 
the President’s bold moves to reorganize 
the Federal executive branch by combin- 
ing similar or related programs into four 
major departments—Human Resources, 
Community Development, Natural Re- 
sources, and Economic Affairs. 

Some complaints are being voiced that 
the size of these new departments would 
make them unwieldy and, therefore, inef- 
ficient. Although the present Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
employing 106,000 employees is generally 
acknowledged as an albatross around the 
neck of any Secretary, the problems arise 
not from its size, but from its weak or- 
ganization structure. 

More than half the workers at HEW 
are involved with social security pro- 
grams. The Secretary’s problems in ad- 
ministering the remaining 50,000 em- 
ployees result from his lack of statutory 
authority over the very programs within 
his Department. For instance, the Com- 
missioner of Education has direct con- 
gressional authority to direct the Office 
of Education although the Office appears 
on the organization chart in HEW un- 
der the Secretary. Where the Secretary 
has responsibility, he lacks authority. 

Reorganization will eliminate these 
problems by initiating sound manage- 
ment techniques. Present procedures 
must be examined with an eye to their 


cost effectiveness and restructured along 


the most practicable and efficient lines. 
In increase in the size of any enter- 
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prise demands that organization and 
management systems be adapted to the 
magnitude and complexity of assigned 
tasks. If the activities of a large execu- 
tive branch department are cohesively 
united and related to major Government 
goals, provided the Secretary possesses 
the necessary statutory authority to ad- 
minister the Department, there are man- 
agement techniques available which will 
assure efficient administration. 

Many of the modern management 
techniques now utilized by the newest 
departments—HUD and Transporta- 
tion—can be applied to the new depart- 
ments rather than continuing the anti- 
quated methods currently practiced. 

Efficient management relates to order- 
ly administration, and not to size. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES NEED 
DICKEY—WATT DOES YOUR 
STATE NEED? 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
has heralded the coming of summer with 
the announcement that it will spend 
some $400,000 on a “Save a Watt” cam- 
paign aimed at reducing the use of elec- 
tricity in New York City by 10 percent 
over the next several months. A group 
here in Washington called SHOCK— 
Students Hot on Conserving Kilowatts— 
organized at George Washington Uni- 
versity, has filed with the D.C. Public 
Service Commission to require Potomac 
Edison Electric Power Co. to predict its 
power demands. In other sections of the 
country as well, there are rumblings of 
apprehension regarding the coming of 
summer electric-power demands and the 
ability of area power systems to meet 
them. 

The apprehension is justified. Accord- 
ing to reports filed with the Federal Pow- 
er Commission by the Nation’s power 
utilities, nearly every U.S. region faces 
potential problems this summer. 

The FPC staff analysis of the reports 
indicates that overall, this summer’s 
electric load supply situation should be 
improved over last year. That is not say- 
ing much, considering the problems ex- 
perienced nationwide during the summer 
of 1970. Nor is there any guarantee. The 
staff report notes that there have been 
slight improvements in some areas and 
deterioration in others. Most pro- 
nounced problems are those resulting 
from delays in placing new generating 
facilities in service on schedule and con- 
tinued growth of weather-sensitive loads 
such as air conditioners. 

Current indications are that 62 out of 
164 systems which report to the FPC will 
have reserves less than 15 percent. The 
FPC considers 20-percent reserve levels 
as necessary to compensate for forced 
outages, required maintenance, uncer- 
tainties in load forecasting, as well as 
other contingencies. 
oe breakdown by regions look like 
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Northeast—reserves are estimated at 
18.3 percent of expected peak; 

East Central—estimated reserves of 
12.6 percent; 

Southeast—reserves of 12.4 percent; 

West Central—14 percent reserves; 

South Central—15.1 reserves, with 10 
out of 21 systems reporting reserves of 
less than 15 percent; 

West—18.8 percent. 

Permit me to note again that the FPC 
thinks a 20-percent reserve capacity is 
the minimum level of necessity. 

In New England, Mr. Speaker, the 
power problem is unique. For although 
there may seem to be sufficient power for 
most Northeast areas, the fact that much 
of this power is transmitted to Boston, 
New York, and other population centers 
in New England and the upper reaches 
of the Middle Atlantic States means that 
as these larger urban areas go power- 
wise, so goes Maine—and New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and much 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Too 
many operating air conditioners in Man- 
hattan could mean no power at all for 
Houlton, Maine. A May 12 editorial in 
Maine’s Biddeford-Saco Journal sug- 
gests the helplessness shared by many 
New Englanders in this respect: 

THREAT OF POWER FAILURE REMAINS REAL 

For many reasons the nation has not re- 
covered from the sudden realization a few 
years back that power supplies are short of 
peak demand. This summer, if climatic con- 
ditions add up to high levels of discomfort, 
power brownouts and fuel shortages could 
once again erupt in American cities, 

Some power companies have dropped cam- 
paigns to induce consumers to use more pow- 
er-driven equipment, Officials of New York 
are working on a campaign to reduce power 
consumption this summer by 10 percent, Nor 
is a solution to the related power and fuel 
problems in sight. 

Paradoxically, there is no shortage of the 
basic fuels used in power generation in the 
U.S. Known coal reserves will last 1,000 years 
at present rates of production. Natural gas 
wells could supply the nation’s needs for 
nearly 14 years if no new wells were opened, 
with geologists estimating as much as 900 
trillion cubic feet of gas still undiscovered. 

Fuel oil shortages could be abated if re- 
fineries shifted some of their production 
from high grade products to residual fuel 
olls. If fuels are not in short supply, what is 
the problem? 

Part of it is attributed to unanticipated 
growth in power requirements, and a result- 
ing insufficiency in power generating capac- 
ity. Nuclear power plants have not come 
along nearly as fast as had been expected, 
and lately have encountered further prob- 
lems involving the environment. 

Many other factors have entered the power 
imbalance, including wildcat strikes, trans- 
portation problems, depressed natural gas 
prices, international problems affecting oil 
imports and anti-pollution restrictions re- 
quiring sulfur-free fuels, 

There is a power shortage under peak con- 
ditions because all the components involved 
in power production are not fitting well to- 
gether. Nuclear-powered generators are still 
looked upon as the ultimate answer—when 


they have overcome environmentalists’ ob- 
jections, 


That day may be years away. In the mean- 
time, unless some of the other imbalances 
are cleared from the power lines, threats of 
partial or complete power shutdowns in sec- 
tions of the nation remain real. 

We, nestled snugly up in the Northeast 
corner of the nation called Maine, smugly 
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look down our collective nose at the metro- 
politan area and take a “it can’t happen 
here” attitude. But the power companies 
supply their wares to Boston and New York 
City, as well as other communities, and there 
lurks the possibility of a general brownout, 
If everything works together and at the 
same time we could find ourselves smack dab 
in the middle. 


Mr, Speaker, there is a way for us to 
keep New England and businesses out of 
the middle. We can complete planning 
and undertake construction of the pro- 
posed Dickey-Lincoln School hydroelec- 
tric power project in northern Maine, 
and in so doing, assure for New England- 
ers their own source of reserve and 
emergency power. The project’s great po- 
tential is illustrated by the following 
outline: 


Location and _ description: Dickey Dam 
will be located on the Upper Saint John 
River near the Town of Dickey, Aroostook 
County, Maine immediately above its conflu- 
ence with the Allagash River. The Lincoln 
School Dam will be located on the Saint 
John River 11 miles downstream from 
Dickey. 

Authorization: 1965 Flood Control Act. 

Benefit to cost ratio: 1.9 to 1. 

Estimated cost: $248,000,000. 

Justification: The Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project is an integral part of the compre- 
hensive development and conservation of the 
water and power resources of the Saint John 
River Basin. Electric power will constitute 
the major benefit from the project and the 
project is fully reimbursable including in- 
terest. On-site annual power generation of 
1.2 billion kilowatt-hours will provide low 
cost power for the State of Maine and for 
New England. Additional power benefits will 
be realized at downstream Canadian power 
plants. Flood control storage provided will 
eliminate flood damage below the site. Rec- 
reation benefits will result from the reser- 
voirs created behind the dams. The advent 
of low-cost power and flood protection 
would contribute significantly to the ad- 
vancement and future development of the 
economic climate of the State of Maine and 
New England. The Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project is located in the part of Aroostook 
County which is classified as an Economic 
Development Area. Numerous employment 
opportunities would arise and associated 
wages related to project construction and 
future operation and maintenance would re- 
sult in substantial relief to the economically 
depressed area. 

Furthermore, the recent power shortage in 
New England and the increased cost of 
fossil fuels for power generation, coal, oil and 
nuclear, makes the Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project an even greater necessity now than 
when it was first authorized. 


Breakdown of annual benefits 


Pollution aspects: None. Hydro-electric 
power is the only non-polluting source of 
electric energy in existence to date. 

Consumer savings: Estimated 25% annual- 
ly on electric bills. 

Organizational support: National AFL- 
CIO; New England AFL-CIO Council; Ameri- 
can Public Power Association; Northeast Pub- 
lic Power Association; National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

Government endorsements: Corps of Engi- 
neers; Department of the Interior; Federal 
Power Commission; Department of Agricul- 
ture; Atomic Energy Commission; Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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Editorial support: Crosby S. Noyes, Wash- 
ington Evening Star; Joseph McCaffrey, 
WMAL Radio-TV; John Wicklein, the Wash- 
ington Monthly; The Washington Post; The 
Boston Globe; the Boston Herald Traveler. 

Bi-partisan support: President Nixon; For- 
mer President Johnson; Governor Kenneth 
M. Curtis (D. Me.); Former Governor John 
H. Reed (R. Me.); Both Maine Senators and 
Representatives. 


Later this month, the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Public Works 
will begin consideration of public work 
funding for fiscal year 1972. I intend to 
ask the subcommittee to include in its 
approved package approximately $800,- 
000 for continued preconstruction plan- 
ning of the Dickey project, and to call 
upon all members to vote their approval 
when the issue comes to the House floor. 
New England can solve its power prob- 
lems, Congressional foresight can supply 
the means. 


NIXON, ROCKEFELLER CALL FOR 
“WORKFARE” 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe Democrat en- 
dorsing the aims of the Nixon adminis- 
tration in its welfare reform program 
which emphasizes the urgent need to re- 
duce the tremendous cost of welfare to- 
day by getting more and more able- 
bodied citizens on payroll rather than on 
relief. 

The text of the editorial follows: 
{From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
Apr. 20, 1971] 

NIXON, ROCKEFELLER CALL FoR “WORKFARE” 


The rising cost of welfare is so great that 
it actually threatens the economic life of 
such once prosperous states as New York. 

Welfare reform is becoming one of the 
most important issues in the nation. That is 
why President Nixon and New York Governor 
Rockefeller both came out strongly Monday 
for welfare reforms that will require able- 
bodied recipients to work. 

Mr. Nixon told Republican governors at 
Williamsburg, Va., that they should help him 
reform the present system under which a 
person “can be rewarded for doing nothing.” 
He added that there is as much dignity in 
scrubbing floors or emptying bedpans as in 
any other work, including being President. 

Governor Rockefeller, speaking at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Associated Press, said 
that the emergency in New York state is so 
serious that it can no longer be tolerated. 
He pointed out that since 1958 welfare ex- 
penses in New York have risen from $700 
million annually to $4 billion a year. That 
is a rise of almost 600 per cent! 

It is interesting to note that the liberal 
New York governor plans to follow essentially 
the same course that was taken not long ago 
by the more conservative California governor, 
Ronald Reagan. 

Rockefeller says he plans to restore the 
“work ethic” in welfare. Every able-bodied 
welfare recipient will have three alternatives: 
a private job, job training or work provided 
by the state. 

What we are seeing is a rising national sen- 
timent in favor of scrapping the present 
dependency-inducing welfare system for one 
that would give recipients the incentive, or 
push if required, to work. 
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What is needed is a complete new system, 
free of all the built-in bureaucratic road 
blocks and red tape. The aim should be to 
get people off welfare and onto payroll. It 
also should be restructured so that it will, 
in the span of a few years, cost the nation 
much less, rather than much more. 


THE TEHAN CASE 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am insert- 
ing in the Record at this point a petition 
which sets forth shocking allegations, 
and which ought to have long ago re- 
ceived the most serious attention of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

It was some 3 years ago that I first 
called to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the conduct of Federal 
Judge Robert E. Tehan. This petition has 
been before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee since early in April 1971. A 
prompt and thorough investigation of the 
charges herein made is most essential if 
the integrity of the Federal judicial sys- 
tem is to be given credibility. 

The petition follows: 

(In the Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, Before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Filed April 5, 1971) 

In THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF THE 
Woopmar REALTY COMPANY, AN INDIANA 
CORPORATION, PETITIONER 
Petition for investigation into and im- 

peachment of Milwaukee Federal Judge Rob- 

ert E. Tehan. 

To the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, Chair- 
man, and members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

INTRODUCTION 

(1) This application is necessitated by 
what Judge F. Ryan Duffy, former Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit described as “the worst situa- 
tion in the country.” (Transcript, April 24, 
1958, Milwaukee, Wis.) Federal Court cus- 
tody of Petitioner's assets, originally $2,400,- 
000 in real estate and now $48,000 in cash, 
for more than thirty (30) years, constitutes 
an obvious deprivation of property by a Fed- 
eral Court without due process of law in yio- 
lation of Petitioners’ constitutional rights. 
Five (5) United States District Court Judges 
have presided over a “Reorganization” of 
your petitioner in the Northern District of 
Indiana, Hammond Division, since January 
13, 1941: (1) the late Thomas W. Slick, de- 
ceased, (January, 1941—October, 1943); (2) 
Luther M. Swygert, disqualified, (October 
1943—September, 1956); (3) the late W.. Lynn 
Parkinson, now deceased, promoted to the 
Court of Appeals and disappeared (June, 
1957—September, 1957); (4) Robert A. Grant, 
refused to assume jurisdiction after acting 
for three months because of close personal 
friendship with a Trustee (September, 1957- 
December, 1957); and (5) District Judge 
Robert E. Tehan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (De- 
cember, 1957 to May 16, 1969). Violations of 
Criminal Laws adopted by Congress to pre- 
serve and protect not only the property 
rights of parties to judicial proceedings, but 
the integrity of the Federal District Court as 
an important public institution have gone 
unnoticed. False affidavits of “disinterested- 
ness,” forged claims, perjury, court sales of 
your petitioner’s assets to court-appointed 
fiduciaries, and a $287,000 fee-fixing agree- 
ment in violation of the Borah Act, repeat- 
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edly called to the attention of District Judge 
Luther M. Swygert and the present District 
Judge Robert E. Tehan have been ignored. 
District Judge Luther M. Swygert, who pre- 
sided for thirteen years without determining 
a single adversary claim, suffered two severe 
nervous breakdowns (June 5, 1951 and May 
25, 1956) during hearings in the “Reorga- 
nization,” both of which required admission 
to the psychiatric ward of the Wesley Memo- 
rial Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, treatment 
(including electric-shock treatments) by & 
psychiatrist, Dr. Chor, and prolonged ab- 
sences from the bench. 

(2) District Judge, Robert E. Tehan, failed 
and refused to decide the only claim (one of 
approximately 300 pending) tried in thirty 
years for five (5) years. This claim was tried 
before the late W. Lynn Parkinson in July of 
1957. Judge Parkinson was elevated to the 
Court of Appeals before he could enter a deci- 
sion. Material evidence of bribery in the 
Lake County, Indiana, Treasurer's Office 
(Woodmar’s Exhibit 60) relating to the na- 
ture and amount of asserted lien claims was 
admitted in evidence. Judge Tehan, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1958, entered an order, with the agree- 
ment of the parties in interest, that he would 
decide the issues on the record made before 
Judge Parkinson. In spite of an original ac- 
tion in mandamus, Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany, Petitioner v. Robert E. Tehan, Re- 
spondent, Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, Cause No. 13121, in which a rule to 
show cause was entered, he persistently re- 
fused to enter a decision for five (5) years. 
Such conduct, coupled with similar conduct 
on the part of Judge Tehan, halted the ju- 
dicial machinery. 

(3) The Woodmar Realty Company and 
approximately 262 citizen lien claimants 
were without an effective remedy in the 
United States Courts because of the matters 
related in this petition. The United States 
Court of Appeals rendered a decision in 
February of 1957, in an appeal taken by the 
Woodmar Realty Company, establishing 
Woodmar’s right to be heard on the matter 
of lien claims asserted, and the custody and 
disposition of its assets. (241 F.2d 768). 
District Judge Tehan failed and refused to 
permit any hearings on the asserted lien 
claims to the end that either lien claimant 
or Woodmar would receive some benefit from 
the thirty year old case. He kept the matter 
of approval of 105 settlement agreements, 
entered into under authority and at the 
direction of Judge Parkinson under advise- 
ment for two years (until January of 1960). 
After a mandate action was filed in the 
Court of Appeals to compel him to act, he 
denied approval. His ruling was reversed by 
the Court of Appeals on November 23, 1960 
(284 F.2d 815), but he persistently and with- 
out excuse failed and refused to permit a 
consummation of the settlements in compli- 
ance with the mandate of the Court of 
Appeals. District Judge Tehan heard argu- 
ment on the only lien claim tried, supra, in 
May of 1958, He conducted his own examina- 
tion on the settlements of lien claims in July 
of 1958. The parties did not object. He re- 
turned to Hammond and read an opinion 
denying approval of the settlements in 
February of 1960, and came back to Ham- 
mond for one day on April 26, 1960 to read 
orders suppressing discovery process. Nine 
mandate actions and seven appeals failed to 
bring relief in the District Court. He signed 
checks in 1968 and 1969, many of which were 
in payment of false and fraudulent claims. 

(4) In addition to the deaths of many of 
the stockholders of the Woodmar Realty 
Company, pendente lite, over 100 bona fide 
citizen lien claimants died during the past 
thirty years awaiting relief from the Federal 
Court in connection with their claims. One 
hundred fifteen citizen lien claimants were 
deprived of the benefits of settlements 
entered into with the Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany for years. Neither lien claimants nor the 
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Woodmar Realty Company (the only parties 
in interest) were permitted to be heard in 
connection with disposition of the assets 
despite repeated requests for hearings. 

(5) Continued custody of all of petitioner's 
assets for over thirty years with a persistent 
failure of two of the District Judges, Luther 
M. Swygert and Robert E. Tehan, to per- 
form judicial duties have brought the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana into dispute. State authori- 
ties, in 1948, indicted four of the court- 
appointed fiduciaries in the “Reorganiza- 
tion” for crimes committed upon state 
courts. One of them, C. Ballard Harrison, 
was the Hammond Assistant U.S. District 
Attorney in Judge Swygert’s Court. (He was 
convicted and served time in the state peni- 
tentiary.) Judge Swygert’s associate in the 
prosecution of lien claims against the Wood- 
mar Realty Company in the state court, 
Donald C. Gardner, acting by appointment 
as attorney for the Bondholders Committee, 
was indicted and compelled to resign from 
the Bar by the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
The Trustee’s attorney, Carl A. Huebner, was 
found guilty on all 82 specifications of 
charges in disbarment prosecuted by the 
Disciplinary Commission of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. One of the charges was 
predicated upon perjury committed in the 
Woodmar case before Judge Swygert on May 
10, 1951. Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
fact that the Trustee’s attorney, Carl A. 
Huebner, had forged claims on defaulted 
special improvement bonds against Wood- 
mar’s assets, Judge Swygert, in November of 
1958, signed a written recommendation that 
Carl A. Huebner be readmitted to the Indiana 
Bar. The Indiana Board of Law Examiners, 
on September 23, 1959, following the hearing 
of evidence, rejected Judge Swygert’s recom- 
mendation and specifically found that the 
applicant was engaged in the practice of law 
in wilful violation of the disbarment order 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana entered on 
April 29, 1954. No action has been taken by 
federal authorities to protect the integrity 
of the court against the criminal acts com- 
mitted by fiduciaries in the United States 
District Court in the Reorganization pro- 
ceedings. 

(6) District Judge Luther M. Swygert, on 
September 21, 1956, after sitting in the case 
for thirteen years, disqualified himself stat- 
ing in a written memorandum: 

“Because I was counsel in some of the 
state foreclosure actions prior to my ap- 
pointment as judge of this court, I have 
come to the conclusion that I cannot now, in 
good conscience, continue as judge in this 
proceedings.” (Record in U.S.D.C. No. 3151). 

Previously, and in March of 1956, he denied 
Woodmar’s motion asking him to disqualify 
himself. The “voluntary” disqualification oc- 
curred only after a motion to dismiss the 
Woodmar Realty Company’s appeal in the 
Court of Appeals had been denied and Judge 
Swygert had been served with a petition for 
a supersedeas filed in the Court of Appeals. 
Following his disqualification as acting Judge 
in the Woodmar Reorganization, he received 
assignments as Special Judge in Judge Te- 
han’s Court in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In one 
of the cases, previously handled by Judge 
Tehan, Paper Makers Importing Co., Inc., 
etc. v. City of Milwaukee, U.S.D.C. 56-C—52, 
Judge Swygert acted as trial judge in Mil- 
waukee from April 14 through April 17, 1958. 
At the first conference in the Reorganization 
(held on April 24, 1958) following Judge 
Swygert’s residence in Milwaukee, Judge 
Tehan, on his own motion, revived a distri- 
bution scheme that had been discarded by 
Judge Parkinson in June of 1957 and which 
had been privately discussed at conferences 
between Judge Swygert and Trustee's attor- 
ney Herschel B. Davis for two years between 
June of 1953 through August of 1955 (some 
of the conferences taking place at Judge 
Swygert’s home in Dune Acres). This distri- 
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bution scheme was designed to avoid any 
adversary hearing and any disclosure on the 
court records as to the identity of the actual 
recipients of the proposed cash distribution. 
The money was to go to alleged special im- 
provement bondholders and the balance to 
the U.S. Treasury under the Unclaimed 
Money Statute. Donald C. Gardner, Judge 
Swygert’s former associate, and Richard F. 
Zilky, a former member of the Bondholders 
Committee, had brought up a large propor- 
tion of the defaulted improvement bonds, 
pendente lite, at a few cents on the dollar. 
(Judge Swygert’s ruling of March 5, 1956, 
striking Woodmar’s objections to the distri- 
bution scheme was reversed on appeal in 
February of 1957, after Judge Swygert’s vol- 
untary disqualification. 241 F.2d 768.) 

(7) The Director of the Administrative 
office of the Federal Courts has been in- 
formed of the situation but is unable to 
render assistance because of jurisdictional 
limitations of his office. 


A. THE PETITIONER, WOODMAR REALTY COM- 
PANY, AND NEED FOR RELIEF AND ASSISTANCE 


(8) Petitioner, The Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany, was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Indiana, on October 1, 1923. Its 
corporate stock, consisting of 2406 shares 
outstanding, is held and owned by forty- 
four (44) stockholders, most of whom are 
Indiana residents. Of the twenty-two orig- 
inal incorporators and stockholders, only 
four (4) are still alive: Richard H. Fedder 
(former Director and Secretary Treasurer), 
Hammond Indiana; Richard O. Winckler, 
California; Robert R. Gillis, St. Petersburg, 
Florida; and Edwin H. Friedrich, Hammond. 

(9) Its President, Helen M. Woods, widow 
of the founder of the Company, Roscoe E. 
Woods, is 81 years of age. Helen M. Woods, 
the President of your petitioning company, 
has acted as such since shortly after May 29, 
1951, when her husband, the former Presi- 
dent, Roscoe E. Woods, died on the witness 
stand in the U.S. District Court in Ham- 
mond, while testifying in the proceedings 
hereinabove referred to. The forty-four stock- 
holders are either original holders and own- 
ers, supra, or the widows, heirs and de- 
visees, through death and devolution, of the 
original stockholders. Many of them are el- 
derly people. For instance, Mrs. Grace Brown 
and Mrs. Frank Martinare the elderly widows 
of former Hammond mayors, who were also 
original incorporators. 

(10), All of the assets of the Woodmar 
Realty Company have been in the custody 
of the U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Indiana, Hammond Division, since 
January 19, 1941. Since May 16, 1969, its 
assets have consisted of a bank deposit in 
a South Bend, Indiana bank of $48,000 (Fed- 
eral Depository). Four Hundred Fifty-Eight 
Thousand Dollars ($458,000) were in a frozen 
noninterest bearing account, subject to with- 
drawal by a court-appointed trustee by check 
countersigned by Federal Judge, Robert E. 
Tehan of Milwaukee, In more than 30 years 
that the assets have been in the custody of 
the Federal Court, the stockholders haye re- 
ceived no benefits from the assets or the pro- 
ceedings. Likewise, no other parties in inter- 
est received any benefits from either the as- 
sets or the proceedings until after March 15, 
1968. As will be specifically pointed out here» 
inafter, in spite of repeated requests for hear- 
ings in the U.S. District Court, seven appeals 
to the Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, and nine original actions in man- 
damus brought against the District Judge, 
Robert E. Tehan of Milwaukee, no relief, 
judicial or otherwise, has been obtained. 
Unless outside aid and assistance is obtained, 
the parties beneficially interested in the 
assets wil be dead before the matters involved 
in the court proceedings are determined. 
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B. CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF INDIANA ACQUIRED CUSTODY OF 
YOUR PETITIONER'S ASSETS IN JANUARY OF 
1941 


(11) On January 13th, 1941, your Peti- 
tioner was the owner in fee simple of a square 
mile of improved real estate in the City of 
Hammond, Lake County, Indiana. It was and 
is the finest and most valuable residential 
and business property in Hammond. The real 
estate had a book value of $2,341,970.00 on 
March 20th, 1941. The stockholders of the 
Woodmar Realty Company consented to re- 
organization under Chapter X of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, (Chandler Act) because the com- 
pany could not meet its debts as they 
matured due to the nationwide depression of 
the 1930's. Pursuant to a reorganization plan, 
the stockholders, in 1941, under the auspices 
of the United States District Court, com- 
promised and paid $155,000.00 worth of delin- 
quent real estate taxes at a figure of 
$12,500.00. This compromise was effected 
under a depression originated Indiana Tax 
Moratorium Law adopted for the exclusive 
benefit of the fee owners of real estate upon 
which taxes had become delinquent. In addi- 
tion, again pursuant to an amended plan of 
reorganization, duly consented to and con- 
firmed, the stockholders of the Woodmar 
Realty Company who also held 1st mortgage 
bonds agreed to accept a conveyance of real 
estate appraised at $37,225.00 in full release 
and satisfaction of outstanding unpaid Ist 
mortgage bonds with a face value of $292,- 
712.93. This settlement was approved and 
confirmed by an order entered on November 
22nd, 1941, by the then Judge, the late 
Honorable Thomas W. Slick. In the 1914 years 
that have elapsed since Judge Slick approved 
the settlement and payment of the delinquent 
real estate taxes and 1st mortgage bonds, not 
a single creditor, lien claimant, or stock- 
holder has received a dollar out of the assets. 

(12) Jurisdiction of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Hammond was invoked 
through the filing of a creditor’s petition 
under the Chandler Act. The creditor's peti- 
tion was filed in the names of four holders 
of defaulted City of Hammond special im- 
provements bonds: Delevan D. Bowser, 
Clarence Wefel, Orville Maxfield, and 
Augusta Neumann. The special improvement 
bondholders were not and are not creditors 
of the Woodmar Realty Company. The im- 
provement bonds, issued under Indiana 
Statutes in the 1920’s, were representative of 
lien rights in various sub-divided and blocks 
of the Woodmar Realty Company’s real 
estate. Woodmar’s asset consisted of 154014 
improved sub-divided lots in the Woodmar 
subdivision, several unsubdivided blocks and 
real estate in two adjacent subdivisions, 
Columbia Heights and Flossmoor. 


C. SECRET INTEREST OF COURT-APPOINTED 
FIDUCIARIES IN DEFAULTED SPECIAL IMPROVE- 
MENT BONDS 


(18) Unknown to the officers, directors, and 
shareholders of the Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany, a collection agency, Lake Assessment 
Bond Service, Inc., had collection contracts 
with three out of the four defaulted im- 
provement bondholders who signed the credi- 
tor’s petition. Charles L. Surprise, a lawyer, 
Carl A. Huebner, a lawyer, and Clifford Etling 
& public accountant, were the sole stock- 
holders, directors and officers of Lake Assess- 
ment Bond Service. Inc. This corporation, by 
its Articles of Incorporation, was formed to 
engage in the practice of law, including con- 
ducting and managing litigation on defaulted 
improvement bonds. The attorney who filed 
the creditor’s petition, Rae M. Royse, was 
secretly hired to do so by Lake Assessment 
Bond Service, Inc. Having instituted the pro- 
ceedings, Charles L. Surprise and Carl A. 
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Huebner, by the filing of false affidavits of 
“disinterestedness”, procured appointments 
as Trustee and Trustee's attorney, respec- 
tively. (Violation of 78 U.S.C. 52.) 

(14) Surprise and Carl A. Heubner, Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of Lake Assessment 
Bond Service, Inc., respectively, set up 
a “Bondholders Committee” in the spring of 
1941. Two contract clients of Lake Assess- 
ment, Bowser and Wefel, were appointed to 
the committee. C. Ballard Harrison, Assistant 
United States District Attorney in Ham- 
mond, Hammond attorneys Floyd R. Murray 
and Frederick Lisius, and an improvement 
bond speculator, Richard F. Zilky, completed 
the membership of the “Bondholders Com- 
mittee,” Donald C. Gardner, a Hammond at- 
torney, and Rae M, Royse, both secretly em- 
ployed by Lake Assessment, procured ap- 
pointments as attorneys for the “Bondhold- 
ers Committee.” 

(15) Donald C. Gardner, Luther M. Swy- 
gert, Rae M. Royse, C. Ballard Harrison, Fred- 
erick Lisius, and Floyd R. Murray were con- 
ducting statutory lien foreclosure actions on 
the defaulted improvement bonds in the 
state courts when the reorganization pro- 
ceedings were commenced in the Federal 
Court. In cooperation with Trustee Charles 
L. Surprise and Trustee's attorney, Carl A. 
Huebner, they filed and caused to be filed 
verified proofs of claim against the Wood- 
mar Realty Company on the defaulted City 
of Hammond improvement bonds which were 
the alleged basis of the lien foreclosure suits. 
Trustee Charles L. Surprise, Trustee’s at- 
torney Carl A. Huebner, and Clifford A. Et- 
ling, by virtue of collection contracts 
through Lake Assessment Bond Service, Inc., 
had a 30% interest in approximately $87,- 
000.00 in face value of the lien claims thus 
filed. 

(16) During the first 214 years that the 
reorganization proceedings were pending, 
(January, 1941—October, 1943) Hammond at- 
torney Luther M. Swygert was acting as co- 
counsel with Donald C. Gardner in eleven 
statutory foreclosure suits against Woodmar 
Realty Company brought on defaulted im- 
provement bonds. (Gardner had 16 addi- 
tional foreclosure suits against Woodmar 
which he was conducting.) Luther M. Swy- 
gert withdrew his a mee as attorney 
for the “class plaintiffs” in October of 1943 
when he was appointed Judge of the Unit- 
ed States District Court for the Northern 
District of Indiana and assumed jurisdic- 
tion of the Woodmar Realty Company reor- 
ganization proceedings. Many of the improve- 
ment bondholders whom Luther M. Swy- 
gert and Donald C. Gardner had been rep- 
resenting in the eleven foreclosure suits had 
also filed verified proofs of claim against 
Woodmar in the reorganization proceedings. 

(17) In the statutory foreclosure actions, 
the first bondholder who filed suit obtain ex- 
clusive control over the lien rights against 
all of the lots. If the lawyer for the “fore- 
closure plaintiff” made voluntary settlements 
with the landowner (as was often done) he 
was obliged to account for all holders of 
defaulted improvement bonds involved in the 
foreclosure, on a pro rata basis, for the sums 
collected. In addition, if real estate was 
bought in at foreclosure sale, the nominal 
bondholder purchaser, was obliged to hold 
the same in trust for all holders of de- 
faulted bonds. Donald C. Gardner, Judge 
Swygert's associate, by his own admission, 
failed to make an accounting to bondholders 
for monies collected in the statutory fore- 
closure suits. When interrogated in the fall 
of 1947 as to the disposition of real estate 
acquired at foreclosure sales, he took the 5th 
Amendment not less than 18 times. Il- 
lustrative is the following testimony of 
Gardner: 

“Q. I show you plaintiff's Exhibits 59-1 
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which is a quit claim deed from John A. 
W. Honsingford to Marion Ledgerwood, which 
is one of the number of deeds we have al- 
ready identified and I wish you would please 
look at the signature and tell me whether 
or not as to that particular deed the signa- 
ture of Hansingford is in your own hand- 
writing? 

“A. Again, I am going to have to stand on 
my constitutional rights and refuse to an- 
swer any questions which might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

“Q. I show you plaintiff’s Exhibit 59-1 
ask you, in connection with that deed, if 
the handwriting of Hansingford is or is not 
in your own handwriting? 

“A, I refuse to answer the question on 
the same grounds. 

“Q. That is, on the ground that it would 
tend to incriminate you? 

“A, It might tend to incriminate me.” 

(Testimony of Donald C. Gardner, Sept 
22, 1947). 

D. FAILURE TO CONSUMMATE REORGANIZATION OF 
THE WOODMAR REALTY COMPANY 


(18) By the terms of the amended plan 
of reorganization, consented to by a majority 
of the stockholders, Trustee Surprise was 
required to complete the reorganization, by 
the issuance of stock, within two years after 
November 22nd, 1941. The two years expired 
approximately one month after Luther M. 
Swygert was appointed to the Federal 
bench, 

Following the appointment of Judge Swy- 
gert, no effort was made on the part of the 
Trustee, Trustee’s attorney, Bondholders 
Committee or counsel for the Bondholders 
Committee to reorganize the company 


through the issuance of new stock. 

(19) Instead of reorganization, Surprise 
and Carl A. Huebner, with the knowledge, 
cooperation, and consent of the Bondholders 
Committee and its counsel, Donald C, Gard- 
ner, procured the employment of S.C. Ennis & 
Company as sales agent for the Trustee, Be- 


tween the time of the appointment of S. C. 
Ennis and Company as sales agent (in 1943) 
and December 3ist, 1950, S. C. Ennis and 
Company sold all of the Woodmar Realty 
Company's real estate, receiving 15% of the 
gross sales prices as a commission. The offi- 
cers and directors of the sales agent, S. C. 
Ennis & Company, formed a building corpor- 
ation. Home Builders, Inc. S. C. Ennis & Com- 
pany then sold approximately one-third of 
the residential building lots belonging to the 
Woodmar Realty Company to Home Build- 
ers, Inc. Home Builders, Inc. was required to 
pay only $25.00 per lot down and the balance 
when a house was constructed and sold under 
an F.H.A. Loan. The balance of the purchase 
price was ordinarily $175.00 per lot. In selling 
the completed home, Home Builders, Inc. in- 
cluded the lot in the sale price at a figure 
of from $1200.00 to $1500.00. S. C. Ennis & 
Company also collected a 15% commission 
from the Trustee Surprise on the sales to 
Home Builders, Inc. In addition, the officers 
and directors of S. C. Ennis & Company, by 
virtue of their ownership of Home Builders, 
Inc., made a substantial profit: on the build- 
ing program. This situation, necessarily, con- 
stituted a devastation of the assets of the 
estate. Further, Trustee Surprise, through S 
C. Ennis & Company, sold parcels of real es- 
tate to Donald C. Gardner and his business 
associate John G. Phrommer as well as Rich- 
ard F. Zilky, a court-appointed fiduciary. In 
at least five instances, S. C. Ennis & Com- 
pany paid a 5% “kickback” of the commis- 
sion received to Trustee Charles L. Surprise. 
The sales to Home Builders, Inc. and the 
Court-appointed fiduciaries were in violation 
of Federal Criminal Law reading in perti- 
nent part as follows: 

“Whoever, being a referee, receiver, custo- 
dian, trustee, marshal, or other officer of the 
Court, knowingly purchases, directly or in- 
directly, any property of the estate of which 
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he is such Officer in a bankruptcy proceed- 
ing;” etc. “shall be fined not more than 
$500.00 and shall forfeit his office, which 
shall become vacant.” (18 U.S.C. Par. 154.) 

(20) The secret interests of Trustee Charles 
L. Surprise and Trustee’s attorney Carl A. 
Huebner, in special assessment bond claims 
(through Lake Assessment Bond Service, 
Inc.), the fact that they had prepared and 
filed false oaths of “disinterestedness” to se- 
cure their appointment as fiduciaries, the 
fraudulent sales program under which the 
sales agent S. C, Ennis & Company sold the 
Woodmar Realty Company’s real estate to 
its own building corporation, Home Builders, 
Inc., the receipt of “kickback” by Trustee 
Surprise and 5. O. Ennis & Company, the 
buying in of real estate in fictitious names 
and failing to account for monies collected, 
and the employment of Gardner, Harrison, 
and Royse by Lake Assessment Bond Service, 
Inc. were first learned by Woodmar’s attorney 
during the trial of a taxpayer’s case in the 
Porter Circuit Court at Valparaiso, Indiana, 
which commenced on September 8th, 1947. 
The Court-appointed fiduciaries, Charles L. 
Surprise, Carl A. Huebner, Donald C. Gard- 
ner, and C. Ballard Harrison, acting in con- 
spiracy with certain city officials had pro- 
cured 124 judgments totalling $958,000.00 
through fraud practiced upon the Lake Su- 
perior Courts and the City of Hammond. The 
proceedings in the Porter Circuit Court were 
highly publicized in the newspapers, Exten- 
sive findings were entered by the Porter Cir- 
cuit Court on September 7th, 1948, which 
findings were later affirmed on appeal, to the 
Indiana Appellate Court in the case Gilkison, 
et al v. Darlington, et al. (1952) 123 Ind. App. 
28; 106 N.E. 2d 473; In a related case, grow- 
ing out of the same conspiracy, in comment- 
ing on the conduct of Trustee's attorney Carl 
A. Huebner, Judge Emmert of the Indiana 
Supreme Court stated: 

“The fraud charged in the indictment is so 
rarely attempted that there are few authori» 
ties on the subject matter. Such evil and 
depraved acts are seldom attempted by an at- 
torney, a sworn officer of the court, whose 
first duty it is to be honest to the Court and 
assist it in doing right and justice * * *. The 
evils of such conduct by far transcend the 
defrauding of widows and orphans, for the 
very foundation for administering justice be- 
tween litigants is the court's ability to ascer- 
tain the facts." 

(21) Trustee Charles L. Surprise, Trustee’s 
attorney, Carl A. Huebner, Judge Swygert’s 
associate, Donald C. Gardner, (attorney for 
the Bondholder’s Committee) and Assistant 
United States Attorney C. Ballard Harrison, 
were indicted by State authorities for frauds 
and perjuries arising out of their activities 
in the state courts in connection with de- 
faulted improvement bond matters. Cogni- 
zant of these indictments, Federal Judge 
Luther M. Swygert called a meeting in the 
Woodmar case on December 8th, 1948, at 
which meeting he stated: 

“But, anyway, as all of you are aware, the 
Trustee, the Trustee's counsel, one member 
of the Bondholders’ Committee, and one 
counsel for the Bondholders’ committee were 
involved in those proceedings, and as a re- 
sult are under indictment in the Lake Crimi- 
nal Court”. 

(Exhibit No. 78, PP. 23-24, inc.) 

(22) At the December 8th, 1948, meeting, 
Judge Swygert was informed as to the secret 
interests of Surprise and Carl A. Huebner in 
improvement bond claims, the receipt of 
“kickbacks” by Surprise, and the fraudulent 
sales by the sales agent, S. C. Ennis & Com- 
pany, to its private building corporation, 
Home Builders, Inc. With full knowledge of 
the facts, Judge Swygert entered an order 
continuing the management of the Wood- 
mar Realty Company’s affairs in the same 
fiduciaries. 

(23) Subsequently, Carl A. Huebner, Don- 
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ald C. Gardner, and C. Ballard Harrison, were 
convicted by state court juries, Carl A. Hueb- 
ner was disbarred, Donald C. Gardner re- 
signed from the Indiana Bar in lieu of dis- 
barment. C. Ballard Harrison’s conviction 
was affirmed on appeal. He was disbarred 
and served time in the State penitentiary. 


E. UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT OF SURPRISE, CARL 
A. HUEBNER, DONALD C. GARDNER, AND 
OTHERS TO APPROPRIATE THE ASSESTS IN 

1951 

(24) All of the Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany’s real estate having been sold by De- 
cember of 1950, for a gross figure of $700,- 
000.00 Trustee Surprise still had $491,988.56 
on deposit in a frozen-non-interest bearing 
account in the Gary National Bank. Fee peti- 
tions aggregating $287,000.00, or 3/5th of the 
net cash assets, were filed by the fiduciaries, 
including Surprise, Carl A. Huebner, Carl A. 
Huebner’s brother Arnold G. Huebner, Gard- 
ner, Royse, Harrison, Zilky and others. None 
of the court-appointed fiduciaries objected 
to each other’s fee claims. In fact, the 
amounts were privately agreed upon in viola- 
tion of a criminal statute reading in perti- 
nent part as follows: 

“e. Fee Agreements and Nepotism in Ap- 
pointments (The Borah Act) 

“Title 18 U.S.C., Chaps. 9, 93, §§ 155, 1910 
$ 155. Fee Agreements in Bankruptcy Pro- 
ceedings. Whoever, being a party in interest, 
whether as a debtor, creditor, receiver, 
trustee or representative of any of them, 
or attorney for any such party in interest, in 
any receivership, bankruptcy or reorganiza- 
tion proceeding in any United States court 
or under its supervision, enters into any 
agreement, express or implied, with another 
such party in interest or attorney for an- 
other such party in interest, for the purpose 
of fixing the fees or other compensation to be 
paid to any party in interest or to any at- 
torney for any party in interest for services 
rendered in connection therewith, from the 
assets of the estate; or 

“Whoever, being a fudge of a court of the 
United States knowingly approves the pay- 
ment of any fee or compensation so fized— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

(25) Donald C. Gardner, on May 25, 1951, 
admitted under oath that the court-ap- 
pointed fiduciaries had entered into an agree- 
ment on the fee percentages to be allowed 
by Judge Swygert: 

“Q. Now, Mr. Gardner, in the minute book 
I think Mr. Zilky has testified there are cer- 
tain fee percentages appearing in your hand- 
writing. I will ask you to turn to one of the 
back pages, and that would be the 13th page 
counting from the back of the book, I will 
ask you whether or not the figures shown 
there are in your handwriting. 

“A. They are. 

“Q. When were they written in there? 

“A. From their location on the back of my 
handwritten minutes of May 27, 1949, I would 
judge that they were either my private con- 
clusions that I was thinking about while 
the discussion was going on, or that I had 
made them shortly after the meeting, I don’t 
know. They might have been made at a later 
date, or earlier date, but the fact they are 
on the back of this handwritten copy of the 
minutes of May 27, 1949, I think that may 
have been the time. 

“Q. It is written here Carl suggested ten 
per cent for the trustee with clerk hire, and 
ten per cent for the trustee’s attorney, and 
the foreclosing attorney and committee's at- 
torney, ten per cent, and tax fees and mis- 
cellaneous, 3144 per cent. 

Do you recall Carl’s suggesting that 
amount—Carl Huebner, was it? 

“A. I believe so. 

“Q. Those were the percentages he sug- 
gested at the meeting? 

“A. I think the suggestions were in writ- 
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ing as an addenda to a petition suggesting 
a method of allocation of funds, which nec- 
essarily took into consideration all expenses, 
including fees, and fees were set out, etc.” 

(Donald C. Gardner, Vol. XIV, May 25, 
1951, p. 2910-2911) 

None of the fiduciaries objected to each 
other’s fee petitions and they joined in at- 
tempting to suppress Woodmar’s objections 
to the same. 

(26) Certain of the fiduciaries, including 
Judge Swygert’s associate, Donald C. Gard- 
ner, had secretly purchased a great many 
defaulted City of Hammond Improvement 
Bonds, pendente lite, at a few cents on the 
dollar. Dlustrative is a Gardner admission: 

“Q. What numbered bonds did you buy 
from him? 

“A. Roll 1441, Series 6, Bonds 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. 

“Q. How much were the bonds? 

“A. Face amount of bonds at the time of 
purchase—I am quite sure there has been 
no payment since—was $2,775, and there was 
$180 in coupons. 

“Q. How much did you pay for them? 

“A, I am not exactly sure about that pur- 
chase price; I think it was $333, something 
in that vicinity; I am sure it was 11 cents; 
whether it was 11 cents on bonds and cou- 
pons, or whether it was 11 cents on bonds, 
I don’t know. 

“Q. Your best guess Is $333? 

E Yes.” 

(Donald C. Gardner, Vol. XIV, May 25, 
1951, p. 2949.) 

To avoid any adversary hearings on the 
question of the validity and amount of lien 
claims (in compliance with Judge Slick’s or- 
der entered on November 22, 1941), to avoid 
a disclosure of the identity of the true owners 
of the special improvement bonds purchased 

by. fiduciaries and to conceal the illegal 
speculations, the fiduciaries proposed in 
March of 1951, what they designated as an 
“Alternative Plan of Distribution.” Under 
this proposed plan, the rest and residue of 
the fund, amounting to $196,000 (after the 
payment of $287,000 in fees), was to be 
turned over to a specially selected Deputy 
County Treasurer, acting “ex-officio” for the 
City of Hammond, Vaughn Weiss, for the 
distribution among the defaulted Improve- 
ment bondholders, including the fiduciaries 
who had bought up a large percentage of 
the defaulted improvement bonds. The 
Woodmar Realty Company filed objections 
to the fee petitions and the “Alternative 
Plan of Distribution’ in an effort to pre- 
vent the complete devastation of the $491,- 
988.56 in cash assets by the court-appointed 
fiduciaries. Extensive hearings were had 
upon the petitions and distribution plan, 
forced by Woodmar'’s objections, commenc- 
ing on April 16, 1951. These proceedings were 
highly publicized in the local newspaper, 
the HAMMOND TIMES. 

(27) Roscoe Woods, President of the Wood- 
mar Realty Company, was called to the 
witness stand on May 29, 1951, during the 
hearings. He suffered a collapse while tes- 
tifying and died before medical aid could 
be summoned, Thereupon, District Judge 
Luther M. Swygert continued the hearing 
until June 11, 1951. On June 5, 1951, during 
the above-mentioned recess, Woodmar’s 
counsel employed a questioned document ex- 
pert, George Faxon, to photograph the fee 
petitions from which pages, admitting the fee 
agreement, had been pulled, and certain 
of the special improvement bond claims 
(later developed to be forgeries) in the 
Clerk’s Office. The Trustee's attorney, Carl A. 
Huebner, and the Trustee's brother-in-law, 
L. L. Bomberger, were in attendance in the 
Clerk’s Office observing the examination 
and photographing process. The following 
day, June 6, 1951, Judge Swygert’s secretary 
advised the attorneys that Judge Swygert 
had postponed the resumption of the hear- 
ing (scheduled for June 11, 1951) to get a 
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“physical checkup”. Actually, he had col- 
lapsed in the late afternoon of the previous 
day with a serious nervous breakdown. He 
was admitted to the psychiatric ward of 
the Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago 
under the care of a psychiatrist, Dr. Chor. 
He was unable to resume his judicial duties 
until the following January (1952). 

(28) The newspaper publicity growing out 
of the hearings necessitated the denial of 
the fee petitions and the rejection of the 
“Alternative Plan of Distribution” (Decem- 
ber 3, 1952). Judge Swygert granted Wood- 
mar’s petitions to remove Trustee Surprise, 
the Trustee’s attorney, Arnold G. Huebner, 
and the Bondholder’s Committee, and its 
attorneys. But Judge Swygert failed to find 
any facts pertaining to the violations of 
Criminal Laws or to take any steps to purge 
the proceedings of violent contempts. Her- 
schel B. Davis, also attorney for Trustee 
Charles L. Surprise, was kept in office. 


F. FURTHER EFFORTS TO APPROPRIATE THE CASH 
ASSETS FROM FEBRUARY 1953, THROUGH FEB- 
RUARY OF 1957 


(29) The temporary defeat of the collusive 
fee petitions and “Alternative Plan of Dis- 
tribution” did not bring any relief to the 
stockholders of the Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany or legitimate special improvement bond- 
holder claimants. The “reorganization” was 
referred generally by Judge Swygert to Ref- 
eree Henry Sackett on February 16, 1953. 
Instead of setting the lien claims down for 
hearing and determination in adversary pro- 
ceedings in compliance with a then twelve- 
year old court order, the new Trustee, Walter 
A. McLean, and the old Trustee’s attorney, 
Herschel B. Davis, undertook to revive the 
distribution scheme in a slightly different 
form, thereby circumventing the decision of 
December 3, 1952, sustaining Woodmar’s ob- 
jections to the “Alternative Plan of Distri- 
bution.” After a series of secret conferences 
with Hammond Attorney Floyd R. Murray 
(member of the Bondholder's Committee 
from 1941-1952), it was determined to divide 
the cash assets (then reduced to $481,000) 
pursuant to an “auditing study” of special 
assessment records in the Hammond City 
Hall. Floyd R. Murray, who represented 
Judge Swygert’s associate, Donald C. Gard- 
ner, in criminal proceedings against him in 
the state courts, furnished a “formula” to 
Davis and McLean which was to be the guide 
for proposed distribution pursuant to the 
“auditing study”. 

(30) The “auditing study” was presum- 
ably performed in the City Hall from June, 
1953 through August, 1955. The special as- 
sessment records in the City Hall were of 
little or no value because of the fact that 
the special improvement bonds, alleged to be 
liens against the assets of the Woodmar 
Realty Company, had been in foreclosure in 
the state court for many years. The City Hall 
records did not and could not reflect collec- 
tions made for the benefit of the defaulted 
improvement bondholders in the foreclosure 
proceedings by the foreclosing attorneys, in- 
cluding Judge Swygert, Gardner and Mur- 
ray. As a matter of fact, as the Trustee, Mc- 
Lean, and the Trustee’s attorney, Davis, were 
aware, many of the bonds involved in the 
“auditing study" had been cancelled by fore- 
closure decrees entered in the state courts 
years before. For example, the improvement 
bonds issued pursuant to Resolution 1296 
had been cancelled by a Lake Superior Court 
decree prepared by Floyd R. Murray in 1940: 

“It is further ordered, adjudged and de- 
creed by the court that all persons owning 
or possessing any of the improvement bonds 
issued under such improvement resolution 
1296 are hereby ordered and directed to 
deliyer said bonds to the clerk of this court 
for cancellation within sixty days from the 
entry of this order, failing in which said 
bonds outstanding are hereby ordered, an- 
nulled, cancelled and set aside and held for 
naught and the owners or possessors of the 
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same are hereby enjoined and restrained 
from asserting or claiming any rights there- 
on; except insofar as the owners’ or posses- 
sors’ rights are fixed in this decree.” 

(Woodmar’s Exhibit No. 1) 

(31) In addition to the fact that the 
“auditing study” ignored court settlements 
and foreclosure decrees, the City Hall rec- 
ords were not accurate because of a “com- 
mon practice” of bribery involving the col- 
lection and distribution of special improve- 
ment bond funds, A series of letters written 
by Floyd R. Murray (author of the “for- 
mula”) to Russel Julius, a bondholder client 
(Woodmar’s Exhibit No. 60) admitted th? 
existence of the “common practice”: 

“I dislike very much to become involved 
in deals of this kind but sometimes it is nec- 
essary for a lawyer to handle things of this 
nature in order to fully protect his client. 

“The practice of kicking-back one-half of 
the delinquent interest when assessment 
bonds are paid, has been going on for some 
time. For awhile, all of the delinquent in- 
terest was kicked back. I have one client who 
made his own arrangements and he is kick- 
ing back one-half of the delinquent interest 
plus ten percent of all other money received. 

“Practically every day it becomes neces- 
sary for me to get additional information 
from the treasurer’s office, and if I ignore 
him in this matter, it will be very difficult 
for me to secure these favors in the future.” 

. . . . ` 


“Somebody here in Hammond has acquired 
some of the bonds outstanding in 1442. I do 
not know whether he has presented them for 
payment or not. The man with the 1445 
bonds split the delinquent interest with the 
treasurer and also paid him ten percent on 
the principal. 

“Although, from the practical interest of 
the client, it may be better to do these things 
but nevertheless, I detest them and will not 
recommend it to a client. However, I can 
see that this fund might be considerably 
diminished if something is not done. If you 
wish to have me do this, you may forward 
esd 1442's and 1445's and I will take care 
of it. 

“It will be necessary, however, for me to 
pay this man in cash at the time I receive 
your checks. The checks will be payable to 
you. If you so desire, I will deliver him the 
cash and you can reimburse me.” 

. s . . * 


“Had a two hour session with the boys at 
the City hall yesterday afternoon. As I men- 
tioned in my letter yesterday, some of this 
money has been paid out to other holders of 
bonds. The amount which we can get in 1442 
and 1445 stands as follows: 


No. 1442 


No. 1445 
800 $1, 370 


ai 
None 195 
500 


“The expenses involved in getting the 
above money will be $350.00.” 

(32) During the two years while the 
“auditing study” was being performed, no 
hearings could be had before Referee Sackett 
on the question of the nature and amount of 
pate arna; bond lien claims against the 

this interim, and without the 
nonin of the Woodmar Realty Company, 
the Trustee’s attorney, Herschel B. Davis, was 
not only in constant contact with the for- 
mer fiduciaries, but was conferring with 
Judge Swygert. (Although no issues were 
pending before Judge Swygert.) Some of ae 
conferences took place at Judge 
home. For instance, in a fee petition filed 
on September 7, 1955, the Trustee’s attorney, 
Herschel B. Davis, sought payment of Wood- 
mar’s assets for items such as the following: 

During the year 1953: July 2—Trip to Ham- 
mond to office of the U.S. District Court 
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Clerk, examination of files—reports, etc., 
conference with Judge Swygert in cham- 
bers—2', hours. 
> * * . . 
During the year 1954: Feb. 1—Conference 
Mr. Sackett; conference McLean, telephone 
conference Hugh Carroll; rewrote portions 
of petition for disallowance of claims; tele- 
phone call to Judge Swygert; work on Wood- 
mar claims—5 hours. 
. * e . e 
Apr. 24—Conference Mr. McLean; confer- 
ence Mr. McCall; conference Sackett and 
Judge Swygert in Sackett’s office in re: prog- 
ress on accounting costs and charges; further 
conference McCall and McLean—}¥, day. 


* * . +% s 


May 30—Conference Judge Swygert at his 
home in re: Woodmar and resume of progress 
made—2'4 hours. 


s * . * . 


June 22—Trip to Hammond; conference 
Judge Swygert at 4:00 P.M. submitted orders 
for assumption of jurisdiction of causes; con- 
ference generally—2 hours, 


` * * * * 


Oct, 11—Conference Mr. McLean and Mrs. 
Estes in office; telephone call to Judge Swy- 
gert; trip to Hammond and conference Judge 
Swygert in chambers; work on matters in 
office with Mr. McLean and Mrs. Estes all 
afternoon; letter to Mr. McCall—1 day. 

> 


During the year 1955: July 23—Call to 
Judge Swygert’s home at Chesterton; work 
on Woodmar; review of details—\4 day. 


July 27—Dictation of petition for disal- 
lowance of claims; dictation of form order; 
conference Mrs. Horlbeck; trip to Judge Swy- 
gert’s home in re: progress report—\4 day. 

(Davis Fee Petition, Sept. 7, 1955.) 

(33) On November 10, 1955, Judge Swy- 
gert resumed jurisdiction in the proceedings. 
The Trustee, McLean, and Trustee’s Attorney 
Davis, filed motions to strike the Woodmar 
Realty Company’s objections to the indi- 
vidual lien claims and the “proposed dis- 
tribution” predicated upon the “auditing 
study.” The attorneys for the fiduciary lien 
claimants, including Floyd R. Murray and 
Edmond J. Leeney, filed cooperative motions 
to strike Woodmar's objections to the 
“Trustee’s Final Report, etc.” On March 6, 
1956, District Judge Swygert entered an 
order striking all of Woodmar’s pleadings 
from the record on the ground that the 
Woodmar Realty Company “was not a party 
in interest.” 

(34) Ignoring a notice of appeal, Judge 
Swygert, after a seven week tour of Europe, 
and on May 14, 1956, proceeded to conduct 
a final hearing on the Trustee’s distribution 
scheme (Murray formula). All efforts by 
Woodmar’s counsel to interrogate the audi- 
tor in regard to the “auditing study” were 
suppressed. Final arguments were had on 
May 24, 1956. With nothing more than a 
signature on a form order required to accom- 
plish the turning over of the $460,000 consti- 
tuting Woodmar’s assets to the fiduciary 
bondholders, Judge Swygert, on May 25, 1956, 
suffered a second neryous breakdown. He 
was re-admitted to the psychiatric ward of 
the Wesley Memorial Hospital, receiving elec- 
tric shock treatments under the direction of 
Dr. Chor. By the time that he was able to 
return to the District Court bench (August), 
a motion to dismiss the appeal had been 
denied and a petition for a supersedeas out of 
the Court of Appeals had been served upon 
him. Under these circumstances, and on 
September 21, 1956, Judge Swygert volun- 
tarily disqualified himself. (See page 5, 
supra). His ruling of March 5, 1956, deter- 
mining that the Woodmar Realty Company 
had no interest in the case, was reversed in 
in February of 1957. 241 F. 2d 768. 
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G. THE LATE HONORABLE W. LYNN PARKINSON, 
AS DISTRICT JUDGE CONDUCTS FIRST ADVERSARY 
HEARING ON A LIEN CLAIM IN SIXTEEN AND 
ONE-HALF (1614) YEARS 
(35) When the mandate of the Court of 

Appeals same down (April, 1957), Judge 

Parkinson, succeeded District Judge Swygert 

on the latter’s disqualification. A pre-trial 

conference on the disposition of the lien 
claims was set for June 28, 1957. At this con- 
ference, a trial of a “test” claim (Claim 

No. 441) was set for July 15th. Procedures 

authorizing Woodmar to settle lien claims 

were established. At the trial of the “test” 
claim, the “auditing study” was rejected and 

63 exhibits, including the bribery letters, 

cancellation decrees, etc. offered by the 

Woodmar Realty Company were received in 

evidence. The trustee and trustee’s attorney, 

Davis, were ordered to step aside so that the 

lien claims could be disposed of, through 

trial or settlement, by the only parties in in- 
terest. Judge Parkison was elevated to the 

Court of Appeals in September, before he 

could render his findings in the “test” case 

or approve the settlements entered into dur- 
ing August. Judge Parkinson's successor as 

District Judge refused to assume juridiction 

after a three-month delay. The then Chief 

Judge, F, Ryan Duffy, of Milwaukee, refused 

to re-assign Judge Parkinson to the District 

bench in order to enable him to conclude 
the case, and, in December of 1957, assigned 

Milwaukee District Judge Robert E. Tehan 

to the case. Judge Parkinson disappeared un- 

der mysterious circumstances and his body 
was found months later in Lake Michigan. 


H. FAILURE AND REFUSAL OF DISTRICT JUDGE 
ROBERT E, TEHAN (MILWAUKEE) TO PERMIT 
DISPOSITION OF THE CASE 


(36) When District Judge Tehan first ar- 
rived in Hammond on January 29, 1958, his 
tasks had been completely simplified by 
Judge Parkinson’s actions on the lien claims. 
The parties stipulated that Judge Tehan 
should proceed to decide the “test™ case on 
the record made before Judge Parkinson in 
July of 1957. He announced that he would 
adhere to Judge Parkinson’s ruling as the 
law in the case. Approval of 102 settlement 
stipulations with lien claimants, settlements 
with three of the four creditors, and the dis- 
missal of 33 abandoned lien claims were in 
order, 

(37) Instead of proceeding to dispose of 
the case and following Judge Swygert’s visit 
to Milwaukee (April 14-17-1958), Judge 
Tehan, on April 24, 1958, revived the “audit- 
ing study” program, previously rejected by 
Judge Parkinson. On his arrival in Hammond 
on May 19, 1958, and, although no one made 
objection to approval of the 105 settlement 
stipulations, and the dismissal of 33 aban- 
doned claims, Judge Tehan, on his own voli- 
tion, undertook to upset the settlement 
agreements (believed necessary to approval 
of the auditing study program). He ignored 
requests that the remaining lien claims be 
set down for hearing and refused to permit 
any further discovery processes in connection 
with the lien claims. 

(38) While Judge Tehan kept the matter of 
a decision in the “test” claim and approval 
of the settlement stipulations (under advise- 
ment, Judge Swygert, along with Floyd Mur- 
ray and Edmond Leeney (who represented 
the purported but unseen lien claimants in 
the “test” case) and Albert H. Gavit (appear- 
ing for the Lake Assessment Bond Service 
bondholder clients) made an all out effort 
to get the original trustee's attorney, Carl A. 
Huebner, re-admitted to the Indiana Bar. 
(His name had been stricken from the rolls 
on April 29, 1954, having been found guilty 
on 82 specifications of charges, including 
perjury in the United States District Court 
in the Woodmar case on May 10, 1951.) 

(39) The State Board of Law Examiners, in 
rejecting Judge Swygert’s written recom- 
mendation, found that Huebner had forged 
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at least two lien claims, #62 and #325, in 
the Woodmar case, signing the name “Darwin 
S, Luscher” to them. (Gavit, previously, had 
purported to appear for Luscher in the Court 
of Appeals in 1956, although Luscher testified 
by deposition in Seattle, Washington, on 
July 2, 1959, in the Readmission Case that he 
had never hired Gavit, or knew of any pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Appeals). 

(40) Copies of the testimony of Lieutenant 
Schroeder, handwriting expert of the Indiana 
State Police, identifying Huebner’s hand- 
writing on the forged claims, and a copy of 
the deposition of Darwin 8, Luscher were 
forwarded to Judge Tehan and the Trustee’s 
attorney, Davis, in June and July of 1959, 
with the request that the evidence of the 
commission of criminal offenses be turned 
over to the District Attorney in compliance 
with the following provision of the Criminal 


Code: 

“§ 3057. Bankruptcy Investigations. (a) 
Any referee receiver, or trustee having rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that any viola- 
tions of the bankruptcy laws or other laws 
of the United States relating to insolvent 
debtors, receiverships or reorganization plans 
has been commited, or that an investigation 
should be had in connection therewith, shall 
report to the appropriate United States At- 
torney all the facts and circumstances of the 
case, the names of the witnesses and the of- 
fense or offenses believed to have been com- 
mitted. Where one of such officers has made 
such report, the others need not do so. 

“(b) The United States attorney there- 
upon shall inquire into the facts and report 
thereon to the referee, and if it appears 
probable that any such offense has been com- 
mitted, shall without delay, present the mat- 
ter to the grand jury, unless upon inquiry 
and examination he decides that the ends 
of public justice do not require investigation 
or prosecution, in which case he shall report 
the facts to the Attorney General for his 
direction.” 

Title 18, U.S.C., Chap, 203, § 3057. 

The requests that the information be 
turned over to the District Attorney have, at 
all times, been ignored. 

(41) The District Judge having failed to 
act on the 105 settlement stipulations for 
slightly less than two years (in a then 19 
year old proceedings) Woodmar and five 
major lien claimants filed an original action 
in a mandamus in the Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit to compel him to act 
(Cause #11833, November, 1959). In avoid- 
ance off a rule to show cause, Judge Tehan, 
in January of 1960, denied approval, circu- 
lating an opinion among all lien claimants 
accusing Woodmar of misconduct in negoti- 
ating the settlements, In an appeal from this 
order and opinion, the Court of Appeals, on 
November 23, 1960, reversed the decision 
(284 F. 2d 815) directing Judge Tehan to 
approve the settlement stipulations. No-- 
withstanding the mandate, Judge Tehan has 
still failed and refused to comply with the 


same. 

(42) In addition to his failure and refusal 
to permit a consummation of the settle- 
ments in compliance with the Court of Ap- 
peals mandate, Judge Tehan has continued 
to fail and refuse to decide the “test” case 
tried before Judge Parkinson in July of 1957. 
In August of 1960, Woodmar filed an action 
in mandamus to compel a decision (Cause 
#18121). In response to a rule to show 
cause, Judge Tehan filed a return on October 
292, 1960, accusing Woodmar of bad faith in 
filing the proceedings against him. When the 
mandate case appeared on the calendar of 
the Court of Appeals in January of 1961, 
Judge Tehan filed a supplemental opinion 
(February 13, 1961) forwarding a copy to the 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals stat- 
ing that he would enter findings in ten days. 
Acting in reliance upon the letter and sup- 
plemental opinion, the Court of Appeals dis- 
charged the rule to show cause, In violation 
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of his commitment, District Judge Tehan 
continued to fail and refuse to enter findings 
in the, “test’.claim for five years. (This is 
the only claim the parties have been able to 
get a hearing on in 30 years!) 

(48) On April 24, 1958, Judge Tehan com- 
pelled Woodmar to file a removal petition 
against the trustee of his attorney, Although 
issues were joined, the Court, on his own 
motion, determined in July of 1958 that the 
petition wasn’t specific enough. A 35-page 
amended petition with a 54-page bill of par- 
ticulars was filed in compliance with the 
District Judge’s order. Two additional years 
having gone by without any action on the 
petition, a further mandamus action was 
filed (Cause #13113, August, 1960). A rule to 
show cause was issued on September 7, 1960. 
In avoidance of the rule to show cause, Judge 
Tehan dismissed the Amended Removal 
Petition, allegedly, because it was filed in 
bad faith and didn’t state facts sufficient to 
constitute grounds for removal. This ruling 
has compelled a third appeal (Cause # 13277) 
in order to get a hearing on the removal 
petition filed three years ago. 

Nine mandate cases, in all, have been filed 
in efforts to force a termination of the then 
20-year old proceedings thereby releasing the 
assets, then $458,000 in cash. The fund re- 
mained in a frozen noninterest bearing ac- 
count for eleven (11) years. The Calumet 
National Bank of Hammond offered to pay 3 
per cent interest on the fund, but Judge 
Tehan, again upon his own motion, denied 
an application to transfer the fund to an in- 
terest-bearing account in Hammond. Later, 
the funds were pleased in an interest bear- 
ing account in Gary. 

(44) The District Judge, Robert E. Tehan, 
failed and refused to approve further settle- 
ment agreements entered into after his opin- 
ion and decision were reversed in November 
of 1960, ignored all requests for hearings on 
lien claims; and, by orders striking Inter- 
rogatories, suppressed all discovery processes, 
He ignored all inquiries from the Interested 
parties. District Judge Tehan was aware of 
the fact that, with the assets tied up for 30 
years, the time would arrive where it would 
be impossible for the parties in interest to 
raise independent funds for printing costs, 
appeal fees, etc., and, in this manner, he was 
able to consummate the original scheme of 
the court appointed fiduciaries to divide the 
cash assets among themselves pursuant to 
the “alternative Plan of Distribution” and/ 
or the “auditing study” program in avoid- 
ance of adversary hearings. 

(45) In 30 years, not a single alleged lien 
claimant appeared in court and proved up 
the existence and amount of an alleged Hen 
claim. The problem of disposing of len 
claims is simple and uncomplicated—Dis- 
trict. Courts all over the United States have 
found no difficulty in similar matters for over 
100 years. The records established that $155,- 
000 of the $458,000 fund was not subject to 
any claims whatsoever, lien or otherwise. 

(46) The 30 year old history of the “Reor- 
ganization” presents an unprecedented ex- 
ample of the abuse and misuse of Federal 
Court processes established by Act of Con- 
gress. In addition to the Criminal laws here- 
inabove referred to the undisputed records 
reveal a necessity for action by the Attorney 
General under the following Acts of Con- 
gress designed to preserve and protect the 
integrity of the United States District Court 
as a public institution: 

“(a) 19 U.S.C.A. 401 Contempts, Power 
of Court: 

“A court of the United States shall have 
the power to punish by fine or imprison- 
ment, at its discretion, such contempt of its 
authority, and none other, as—(1) Misbe- 
havior of any person in its presence or so 
near thereto as to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice;” 

(b) 18 U.S,C.A. 1503; Obstruction of Jus- 
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tice, Influencing or Injuring Officer, juror or 
witness generally: 

“Whoever, corruptly * * * or by any 
threatening letter of communeciation influ- 
ences, obstructs, or impedes, or endeavors 
to influence, obstruct, or impede, the due 
administration of justice, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” June 25, 1948, c. 
645, 62 Stat. 769. 

(c) 18 U.S.C.A. Par. 371, Conspiracy to com- 
mit offense or to defraud United States: (ob- 
struct administration of justice). 

“If two or more persons conspire either 
to commit any offense against the United 
States, or to defraud the United States, or 
any agency thereof in any manner or for any 
purpose, and one or more of such persons do 
any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
each shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“If, however, the offense, the commission 
of which is the object of the conspiracy, is a 
misdemeanor only, the punishment for such 
conspiracy shall not exceed the maximum 
punishment provided for such misdemeanor.” 
June 25, 1948, c. 645, 62 Stat. 701. 

(47) The Woodmar Realty Company, its 
officers, directors, stockholders, and attorneys, 
as the major party in interest, are anxious to 
attend any hearings held in connection with 
the matters set forth in this petition, furnish 
testimony under oath, and to supply copies 
of court records, documents, and transcripts 
fully supporting the matters hereinabove al- 
leged. 

Wherefore, the Woodmar Realty Company 
respectfully prays that a hearing be held by 
this Honorable Committee (or, on reference, 
an appropriate Subcommittee) and that 
upon such hearing appropriate relief and 
assistance be granted in the following par- 
ticulars: 

(a) Appropriate action under the Criminal 
Laws be directed, and 

(b) Impeachment proceedings be insti- 
tuted by the House of Representatives. 

THE WoopmMar REALTY COMPANY, 
Petitioner. 

By: (signed) HELEN M. Woops, 
President. 


RETIREMENT OF CAPT. FRED T. 
MERRITT 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, many brave and valiant men 
have retired from the U.S. Coast Guard 
as well as our other branches of service. 
But, occasionally, there comes one after 
a long and brilliant career which I think 
deserves special commendation. 

On July 1, 1971, Capt. Fred T. Merritt, 
presently commanding officer of the 
Elizabeth City Coast Guard Air Station, 
Elizabeth City, N.C., will retire from ac- 
tive Coast Guard service. After attending 
North Carolina State University, he en- 
tered the Coast Coast Guard service on 
May 20, 1941. The unusual circumstances 
regarding this is that his first duty fol- 
lowing boot camp was at the Elizabeth 
City station as a seamen apprentice. 
Twenty-four years later, Captain Mer- 
ritt returned to the same unit which had 
launched his service career, but this time 
as the unit’s commanding officer. 

He saw service both in the American 
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and European theaters during World 
War II. He has been decorated with the 
following awards: Air Medal, Coast 
Guard Good Conduct, American Air 
Campaign, World War II Victory, 
American Defense Service, European 
Area Campaign and National Defense 
Service. 

I take this oportunity to congratulate 
Captain Merritt and along with his 
many friends to wish him and his family 
many years of health and happiness in 
his retirement. 

In this day of misguided criticism and 
sometimes condemnation of the mili- 
tary, I think it only appropriate that we 
recall the career of one who from the 
position of apprentice seamen rose to 
the position of commanding officer of 
the largest Coast Guard air station on 
the east coast, and that it further proves 
that the military indeed still has a great 
deal to offer those who truly love and 
appreciate this country, such as in the 
case of Capt. Fred Merritt. 


THE CONDUCT OF PRISONER OF 
WAR NEGOTIATIONS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
remarks—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 7131-7133 of March 18, 1971; and 
page 8240 of March 25, 1971—I expressed 
a view as to the impropriety as well as 
the futility of private citizens pleading 
with the leaders of North Vietnam for re- 
lease or humane treatment of our POW’s. 

The great weight of the evidence is 
that the tons of letters and tremendous 
activity by concerned Americans can 
never accomplish anything because 
Americans do not understand the think- 
ing of Communists and they refuse to 
understand Communist goals. 

Any understanding of the oriental per- 
sonality should convince our fellow 
countrymen that to the oriental, weak- 
ness isto be treated only with contempt 
and scorn. Therefore, at most, the Com- 
munist dictators who have already been 
assured that our military does not seek 
an end to the war in conventional meth- 
ods can but consider the millions of let- 
ters and direct appeals from our well- 
meaning citizens as a sign of national 
weakness—a loss of control by those in 
positions of authority in our country. As 
such, contrary to accounts in the news 
media, we but encourage the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam to forever delay 
any formal peace talks. We but reassure 
Hanoi that our Nation is now weak, di- 
vided, and leaderless. All that remains is 
to wait for the masses to demand that 
the weak leaders remove all U.S. troops 
and support. Then the Communist goals 
are satisfied. 

In World War II, who would ever have 
thought of writing or petitioning Adolf 
Hitler or Emperor Hirohito for the hu- 
mane treatment or release of American 
POW’s? 
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History is replete that a nation which 
does not win its wars loses its captured 
fighting men—all the proposed peace 
talks, well-intentioned correspondence, 
and POW publicity programs notwith- 
standing. We are reaching our people but 
not the enemy. 

There is but one person in our entire 
Government who holds the authority as 
well as the responsibility for regaining 
the freedom of our captured prisoners 
of war. He is the President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief, under 
whose orders these military men went 
into battle, were engaged when captured, 
and under whose orders they remain 
even as prisoners. 

If the American people want to regain 
our prisoners of war, they would have far 
greater effect and success if they would 
direct their appeals not to the unrespon- 
sive Communist dictators, but to Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief 
of all U.S. military forces. 

Letters and news reports which have 
come to my attention during the past 
few days tend to confirm my opinion 
that public demands for action to release 
our POW’s should be directed to the 
President of the United States. They 
likewise indicate that POW negotiations 
should be conducted in the long recog- 
nized and traditionally established man- 
ner between the official representatives 
of the governments involved instead of 
on the basis of newspaper reports. 

An exchange of letters between two 
members of the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of the United States—Jim K. 
Carpenter, rear admiral, USNR, presi- 
dent of the ROA; and Jack N. Rogers, 
lieutenant colonel GSUSAR, a patriotic 
attorney constituent of Baton Rouge—re- 
veals that even though the ROA sup- 
ported a letter-writing campaign to 
Hanoi by the wives of our POW’s, the 
ROA does contend that only the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief can control 
the conduct of a war, which of course in- 
cludes freeing POW’s. 

In his letter to Rear Admiral Carpen- 
ter, Lieutenant Colonel Rogers asks this 
very pertinent question: 

As an alternative, why can’t we speak out 
as a ‘military’ organization should and de- 
mand that our government use whatever 
force or valid threat of force is necessary to 
end the mess in Vietnam with a clear mili- 
tary decision in favor of the U.S. and our 
allies and thereby secure the release of our 
prisoners as we have done all through out 
past history? Why not? P 


I insert the letters of the two. ROA 
officers at this point in my remarks: 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: RAdm Jim K. Carpenter, Presi- 
dent. 
Re: “Letter to Ton Duc Thang” 

GENTLEMEN: The letter to Ton Duc Thang 
has stuck in my mind as a constant irritant 
since I first read it in the December, 1970, 
issue of “The Officer.” All of us, without ex- 
ception I am sure, feel compassion and deep 
sympathy for our comrades-in-arms being 
held prisoner in North Vietnam. However, 
might we not have lessened their chances for 
early safe return by the aforesaid letter? The 
members of the ROA are presumably fairly 
well informed on the nature of the Com- 
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munists. Can we doubt the great weight of 
evidence to the effect that they respect noth- 
ing, literally nothing, other than force or 
the valid threat of force? Further, can we 
doubt that the oriental personality is well 
known to treat weakness with contempt and 
scorn? 

To me, a clear sign of national weakness is 
the sorry spectacle of reserve officers of the 
armed forces of the strongest nation on earth 
appealing to the “humanitarianism” of the 
Communist dictator of one of the world’s 
weaker nations! Were I Ton Duc Thang, I 
would deduce from this appeal that even 
the supposedly dedicated reserve officers of 
the U.S. were afraid to fight, were willing to 
sacrifice the lives of several hundred Ameri- 
can men rather than fight for them, and were 
by their actions soundly confirming the oft 
stated opinion that the U.S. is a “paper 
tiger.” I believe that because of appeals such 
as this letter, we can expect the North Viet- 
namese government to forever delay any for- 
mal peace agreement and to simply wait un- 
til we go home before gaining all their goals 
in South Vietnam. 

As an alternative, why can’t we speak out 
as a “military” organization should and de- 
mand that our own government use what- 
ever force or valid threat of force is neces- 
sary to end the mess in Vietnam with a 
clear military decision in favor of the U.S. 
and our allies and thereby secure the release 
of our prisoners as we have done all through 
our past history? Why not? 

These prisoners have risked their lives for 
a nation that now appears to be unwilling to 
risk anything for them, If we will not fight 
for them they will come back to us only 
after suffering a deadly rot of body, mind and 
soul, saddened and broken men at having 
been abandoned by their country. Lets call a 
spade a spade and decide now whether we are 
in fact an organization of military officers of 
the United States or a ladies aid society. The 
continuation of a policy of weakness, com- 
promise and “no win” is clearly destroying 
the national morale of our country and it 
will do us little good to say “I told you so” in 
the future. Lets stand up for what is right. 
We know it is right, if we have the moral 
courage to say it. If we don’t, we had damn 
well better close down the ROA and stuc™ the 
Russian language. 

Sincerely, 
Jack N. ROGERS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, GSUSAR, Member 
ROA. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1971. 
Lt. Col. Jack N. Rocgers, USAR, 
Baton Rouge, La, 

Dear Cou. Rocers: Thank you for your let- 
ter of 10 March 1971. Let me say at the out- 
set that I am in general agreement with all 
of the points you made in your excellent 
letter. Let me also point out that our views 
have been passed on to the President of the 
United States. 

However, this Association cannot control 
the conduct of a war. This can only be done 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Our country’s 
elected leaders apparently are not moving to- 
ward obtaining a victory in North Viet Nam. 
The wives of our prisoners are consequently 
left in a tragic position. 

We were asked by them to print this ar- 
ticle by them. We could not very well refuse 
them since negotiations appear to be the 
only weapons the leadership of our nation 
proposes to use. 

I do want you to know, however, that we 
have stood up for what we believe to be right 
and we have had the courage to say it. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jim K. CARPENTER, 


Rear Admiral, USNR, National President, 
ROA. 
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The impropriety of carrying on dip- 
lomatic business on the basis of news re- 
ports is pointed out by three recent news 
releases. It appears that the Swedish 
Government now pleads surprise and 
embarrassment over an announcement 
in the press that President Nixon had 
praised the Swedish Government for its 
offer to intern American prisoners on its 
soil pending a final settlement of the 
Vietnam conflict and had called on North 
Vietnam to accept the offer. 

It turns out that the Swedish Govern- 
ment had made no such offer—that the 
story got started through a press report 
that a private company, the Swedish- 
American Line, had offered the U.S. Gov- 
ernment use of its passenger ships if 
there were a prisoner exchange. 

Apparently the announcement by the 
President of the United States was is- 
sued on the basis of a press report rather 
than on a report of our Ambassador to 
Sweden. 

At any rate the Hanoi government did 
not accept the offer—which was to be 
expected. And the top Swedes who have 
repeatedly proven their pro-North Viet- 
nam sympathies now plead embarrass- 
ment at being mistaken for humani- 
tarians. 

I insert three news clippings to follow 
my remarks: 

[From the Washington, Post, May 4, 1971] 


Nrxon Harts SwepisH Br To INTERN WAR 
PRISONERS 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF., May 3.—President 
Nixon today praised a Swedish government 
offer to intern American war prisoners on its 
soil pending a final settlement of the Viet- 
nam conflict, and called on North Vietnam 
to accept the Swedish offer. 

Mr. Nixon made his views known in a 
statement read by his press secretary, Ron- 
ald L, Ziegler, shortly before returning to 
Washington after a three-day California stay. 

The Swedish government offer, which 
reached the attention of the Chief Executive 
through an April 30 news dispatch of Agence 
France-Press, the French news agency, in- 
cluded the use of Swedish ships to transport 
the U.S. prisoners from North Vietnam as 
well as interment facilities in Sweden. 

Ziegler said the United States had not yet 
confirmed the Swedish offer through diplo- 
matic channels, but he said that the next 
move falls “squarely on the shoulders of the 
Hanoi government.” 

[The Associated Press reported that the 
Swedish government said the question of in- 
ternment in a third country must be nego- 
tiated by the parties concerned, Sweden's 
Foreign Office said there had been no offi- 
cial contacts with the U.S. government and 
suggested the right place to start negotiat- 
ing would be at the Paris peace talks.] 

Neither the two-sentence presidential 
statement nor Ziegler’s remarks was an ac- 
ceptance of the Swedish offer, though they 
constituted a general endorsement. 

“President Nixon noted with great satis- 
faction that according to press reports the 
government, of Sweden has offered use of its 
vessels and its territory to provide intern- 
ment of prisoners of war from the conflict in 
Vietnam," the White House statement said. 

“The President would hope that Hanoi will 
move promptly to negotiate an agreement on 
this issue to take advantage of this human- 
itarian offer on the part of the Swedish gov- 
ernment,” the statement concluded. 

The United States had previously en- 
dorsed a South Vietnamese offer to send to 
@ neutral country North Vietnamese prison- 
ers of war who were sick or had been held 
four years or more. 
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The Hanoi regime, which has linked the 
discussions about the release of the prisoners 
to a date for complete U.S. withdrawal from 
Vietnam, has not responded to the U.S. and 
South Vietnamese offer, Ziegler said. 

In a speech last Wednesday, Secretary of 
Defense, Melvin R: Laird mentioned the pos- 
sibility that U.S. prisoners of war might be 
interned in a neutral nation. It was this 
speech which promoted the Swedish govern- 
ment offer, according to the French news 
agency report. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 5, 
1971] 


SWEDEN'S POW OFFER REJECTED BY Vier CONG 


Paris.—The Viet Cong delegation to the 
Paris peace talks today rejected President 
Nixon’s call for the Communist side to ac- 
cept neutral Sweden's offer to intern all pris- 
oners of war captured in Indonesia. 

The North Vietnamese delegation made no 
comment. But the two Communist delega- 
tions have always taken the same position 
on issues at the Paris negotiations. _ 

The White House announced yesterday 
that Nixon had noted the Swedish offer 
with “great satisfaction,” and added; “the 
President would hope that Hanoi will. move 
promptly to negotiate an agreement on this 
issue to take advantage of this humanitar- 
ian offer on the part of the Swedish govern- 
ment.” 

But Duong Dinh Thao, chief spokesman 
of the Viet Cong delegation, told UPI the 
President’s plea was “a machination” of the 
American administration aimed at “sidestep- 
ping the true issues of the South Vietnamese 
problem.” 

Thao said the Viet Cong stands by Its 
eight-point peace plan under which the 
question of prisoners of war would be settled 
only after President Nixon had set a date 
for the complete withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 12, 
1971] 


SWEDEN FEELS IN MIDDLE or POW PROPAGANDA 
(By Robert Skole) 


STOCKHOLM.— Swedish government officials 
won't say so publicly, but they are most 
unhappy over President Nixon’s declaration 
on the possibility of American prisoners held 
in North Vietnam being interned in Sweden. 

The Swedes feel that they are not only 
being used by Nixon in what is essentially 
a propaganda ploy, but that Sweden has been 
put in a position that could lead to difficul- 
ties in the future. 

“Our position has been the same for years,” 
said one official. “We haye always maintained 
that we will do what we can in a humani- 
tarian nature when it comes to prisoners. We 
have not said we will intern prisoners since 
we have not been asked to do so by both 
sides,” 

Swedish officials said they were taken by 
complete surprise on May 2 by the President’s 
statement on prisoners, as released by Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler who said the Presi- 
dent was pleased about reports that Sweden 
was willing to intern prisoners and arrange 
for transportation. 

The Swedish Foreign Ministry says the 
American government never requested Swed- 
ish interning. The American Embassy here 
has never passed on such a request. 

How the story got started, it seems, is 
through a press report saying that the Swed- 
ish-American Line had offered the U.S. gov- 
ernment use of its passenger ships if there 
were a prisoner exchange. But this was a 
strictly private move by a private company, 
without any government connection, the 
foreign ministry emphasizes. 

The Nixon statement already has caused 
some embarrassment to Sweden. The Swedish 
Broadcasting Corp. correspondent in Paris 
has reported that North Vietnamese dele- 
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gates to the peace talks told him “Sweden 
has fallen into Nixon’s trap.” The delegates, 
too, were referring to prsss reports quoting 
the White House, who in turn, was quoting 
other press reports. 

North Vietnam maintains it will talk about. 
prisoners only after a definite date is set for 
pullout of all U.S, troops in Vietnam. 

Swedes fear that the Americans will now 
claim with Sweden willing to accept pris- 
oners; the United States agrees, but North 
Vietnam is holding back. 

“Nixon has placed us in the middle,” one 
government source said. “I’m sure, however, 
that the North Vietnamese realize what has 
happened, and that our relations with Hanoi 
won’t be hurt. But we don’t like to be used 
in an American political ploy.” 

Sweden is the only Western nation that 
has recognized North Vietnam. As a result 
of this, and Swedish criticism of the U.S. 
war in Vietnam, relations between Wash- 
ington and Stockholm in recent years have 
not been the warmest. 

In spite of its opposition to American pol- 
icy in Vietnam, the government here does 
what it can to assist relatives of American 
prisoners held by Hanoi. On two occasions, 
Prime Minister Olof Palme received from 
Hanoi lists of prisoners’ names, which he 
passed on to relatives. 


WRITERS STRESS VALUE OF RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
a number of public opinion polls have 
shown that the great majority of the 
people who live in our metropolitan cities 
would prefer to live in smaller towns and 
rural areas of America. 

In this connection two distinguished 
writers for the New York Times, Mr. 
James Reston and Mr. Tom Wicker, 
have recently written interesting col- 
umns which relate to life in metropoli- 
tan areas and in rural areas. 

Mr. Reston in his column points out 
that many Americans are purchasing old 
homes in the countryside which they are 
repairing and enjoying on weekends, 
thereby escaping from the teeming ur- 
ban complexes. 

Mr. Wicker in his column emphasizes 
the monotony and sameness of big cities 
where much of the business establish- 
ment is dominated by national franchise 
organizations. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject, I place in the 
Recorp herewith the articles by Mr. Res- 
ton and Mr. Wicker. 

The articles follow: 

View From THE HILLS 
(By James Reston) 

Frery Run, Va—There is news—and not 
all bad either—from China and the Middle 
East these days, but life goes on In America, 
too. In the last 25 years, this area of the 
United States from Tidewater, Md. and Vir- 
ginia to the Blue Ridge has been trans- 
formed by the movement of people and 
capital. 

The cities at the mouths of the great riv- 
ers—the Shenandoah, the Potomac, the Rap- 
pahannock, the York and the James—have 
grown spectacularly and expanded toward 
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the hills. Meanwhile, the poor whites and 
blacks have abandoned their shacks in the 
mountain coves and valleys, and city folks 
have replaced them and restored the tum- 
bling old houses and eroded land. 


A NEW CLASS 


Much has been said and written about this 
tragic migration of the poor into the cities, 
but very little about the new class of week- 
end and early retirement Americans who are 
moving beyond the suburbs and renewing 
both themselves and the earth. 

This is not a large migration as yet. Out- 
Side of the very rich who have taken the 
old mansions or built new ones, and gone 
into tax deductible farming, it is mainly a 
movement of middle-class people from the 
professions and businesses who have bought 
small holdings and fixed up abandoned farm- 
houses in an effort to escape from the cities 
and hold their families together by giving 
the children some feeling for the privacy 
and beauty of country life. 


HOLDING TOGETHER 


The results of this reyolt against present 
urban living are, on the whole, fairly good. 
There is, of course, something contrived and 
even false about it, for money earned else- 
where substitutes for the hard work of tear- 
ing a living from the soil, but even the 
sophisticated young men and women today 
seem to like it, and when the children are 
very young and later when they begin to 
doubt even their own assumptions—but not 
in between—“the place in the country” helps 
hold the family together, not much, but 
some. 

It is, Of course, hell on the women, who 
have to put up with the old man’s job prob- 
lems all week. and then gather the clan and 
get ready to go to the country, and feed and 
bed them, and get back exhausted, mean- 
while listening to the stupidities of the 
Vietnam War and the old generation, which, 
according to the young, created and even 
planned it all. But at least the family is 
together, bringing in the wood and taking 
out the garbage, and talking about the prob- 
lems and dreams of life. 

NOT SILENT 

So maybe “the place in the country” is one 
answer to the modern family and national 
problems, ,Despite the population explo- 
sion—25 million more Americans every 10 
years, more people and more difficulties in 
both the cities and the suburbs—America 
between the teeming urban complexes is still 
almost vacant. 

But it is not a silent wilderness. Life in the 
country in America, today, thanks to rural 
electric power, national television, good 
roads, and the garden tractor, has never been 
more comfortable or more in touch with the 
noisy world—if you want to be in touch with 
it. 

Even the services of the American country- 
side—to say nothing about personal security 
and courtesy—are better here in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge than in Washington 
or New York, and besides, it is quiet and 
spectacularly beautiful. 

So when the war in Vietnam is over, maybe 
it will be possible to think again about using 
this elemental force of privacy and beauty in 
America—about planning the redistribution 
of industry and population, 

The United States is not overcrowded, but 
taken as a whole, or in comparison with 
other countries, seems almost empty. 


TOTAL PLANNING 

Its cities and suburbs are increasingly con- 
gested, and its ground transportation is a 
disgraceful tangle, but the land and the skies 
are still wide open, and the possibilities of 
the helicopter, outside the battlefield, have 
never even been seriously studied. 

“What we need,” Vice President Agnew 
said to me the other day, “is total environ- 
mental planning,” and if Agnew, the symbol 
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of modern American conservation, can reach 
this conclusion, it should be possible to 
think politically about the redistribution of 
industry and people, so that personal life 
and professional life in America are not quite 
so far apart as they are today. 


NOTES OF A TRAVELER 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Duram, N.C., May 12.—The airport here 
is halfway between Raleigh and Durham. 
The former is North Carolina’s capital and 
north-south traffic used to run right past the 
old State House building that distinguished 
the city. Durham, not too many years ago, 
was easily recognizable as a cigarette manu- 
facturing center, 

Now the political and social and economic 
change that has come to the South makes 
the two cities seem, to the casual traveler, 
all but interchangeable. What’s more, to one 
who has been roaming the South in recent 
weeks, either could about as easily be Mont- 
gomery, Ala., or Little Rock. And while the 
brand names might be different elsewhere 
in the country and the drawling voices of the 
South are still distinctive, the urban scene 
here is getting to be sadly like Indianapolis, 
Sacramento.or Des Moines. 

Spurred on by growing traffic and Federal 
grants, the cities of America—for instance— 
have spawned a pervasive new architecture— 
Airport Modern—that is now as common- 
place as the Railroad Gothic of a half-cen- 
tury ago. Glass, steel, concrete, plastic, pre- 
fab panels—the materials of the new archi- 
tecture are as severe and chilling as the 
sharp-edged design that gives most air ter- 
minals an atmosphere of harsh efficiency 
and rootless speed. 

Side by side, past the trip insurance and 
checked-in counters, Hertz and Avis carry 
on their endless, meaningless war over 
whether ‘tis better to be No. 1 or No. 2. 
Other than for the color of the miniskirts 
filling out the form, it’s hard forthe cus- 
tomer to tell the difference, as he hands over 
his driver's. license and credit card (which 
would it be today—American Express, 
Diner's, Carte Blanche, Bank Americard, Air 
Travel? No. 1 and No, 2 eagerly take them 
all). 

Even if he goes all the way to No. 3, the 
traveler still can’t tell the difference—cer- 
tainly not by the power-steered, power- 
braked, air-conditioned, gas-guzzling behe- 
moth into which he is ultimately strapped. 
Any red-blooded American boy used to be 
able to tell at a glance a Ford, a Chevrolet 
or a Plymouth, let alone anything as grand 
as a Chrysler, a Caddy or a Lincoln; but now 
an auto renter needs a catalog and a guide 
in order to tell whether he's at the collaps- 
ible, Nader-style wheel of a Catalina, a 
Cougar, a Charger, a Mustang, a Malibu, a 
Pinto, a Nina or a Santa Maria, 

Is it a quick trip in and out? Then the 
traveler registers at the nearby motel, the 
gaudiest monument of Airport Modern, where 
in the Toreador Lounge two impaled flaccid 
olives are automatically included when the 
tired blonde in the bunny costume brings 
the martini with a twist. And in the Country 
Squire Restaurant off the lobby a hamburger 
steak is inevitably a charcoal-broiled, hick- 
ory-smoked chopped sirloin smothered in 
mushrooms. Howard Johnson’s, Holiday Inn, 
Sheraton, Hyatt House, Ramada, Downtown- 
ers, Albert Pick, Statler Hilton—remember to 
dial 8 for long distance and that the life- 
guard is never on duty after 6 P.M. 

Eating roadside food in America used to 
be a gamble with loaded dice; heartburn was 
certain if ptomaine was only possible. Now, 
progress has taken danger out of the game 
and the ubiquitous fast-food industry guar- 
antees the same lack of taste and nourish- 
ment in the crinkled French fries and quar- 
ter pound beefburger you get in Nashville, 
Charlotte, Harrisburg or Butte. 
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It is easy, nowadays, to get downtown from 
any airport—just guide your rented charger 
onto the beltway, the interstate, the freeway, 
the boulevard, and whether it is the outer 
loop, the inner link, or the Thruway, after 
breathtaking adventures, you will be spewed 
out into a traffic jam just past the shopping 
center and across the street from the mobile 
home dealership. 

Downtown itself is depressing everywhere. 
In the old hotel, the bellboy’s red jacket is 
likely to be frayed and the elevator may jerk 
alarmingly; the Paramount and the Roxy are 
showing skin flicks and the gaudy tile of the 
storefronts cannot conceal the age and decay 
of the buildings underneath. Somebody has 
put up a pre-stressed skyscraper in the mid- 
dle of town, trying to stave off the trend of 
the shopping center, but the interstate is 
cutting a raw swath through the old ware- 
house district. 

You can still get splendid seafood at the 
Elite Café in Montgomery. The Printer’s 
Alley nightclub and the Grand Ole Opry are 
flourishing in Nashville, and south of Broad 
in Charleston the beautiful old houses still 
stand serenely under moss-hung trees. But 
these familiar touches are the exception in 
the new, prosperous, progressive homoge- 
neous South, with its concrete arteries and 
shrieking jets and piercing neon; and the 
South itself seems every year more nearly an 
interchangeable part of the vast, grim same- 
ness of a nation that has discovered in mo- 
bility that no one need ever leave home be~- 
cause everything and every place can be made 
to look, taste, feel and sound like every other 
thing and place. 

So maybe Aifport Modern was the Ameri- 
can Dream all along; what else have we been 
so nearly able to spread to every part of the 
country? 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, over 85 
long months, or to be exact—7 years and 
49 days have passed since Capt. Floyd 
Thompson was taken prisoner of war in 
Southeast Asia. 

As we remove more and more troops 
from Vietnam, I am increasingly con- 
cerned for the very lives of our prisoners. 
I submit to you that these men were sent 
by this country to fight in Vietnam and 
they honorably did their jobs. In doing 
so, they were captured by the enemy and 
have given much more of their lives to 
our Nation than the average serviceman, 
Their days and weeks stretch into 
months and years—with no end in sight 
for their freedom. 

We must not—we cannot abandon 
these men to the everlasting monotony 
and cruelty of Hanoi prisons. Let us urge 
the President to direct our negotiators in 
Paris to attempt again in this 113th week 
of negotiations to agree with the Viet- 
cong to a battlefield cease-fire as we, 
along with our prisoners of war, with- 
draw from South Vietnam on a timetable 
agreed to by both sides. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not lose sight for 
even 1 day, that American soldiers are 
spending great stretches of their lives in 
prisoner-of-war camps. Let us today re- 
new every effort to call world attention 
to the cruelty of this situation in the 
hopes that they will join us in demand- 
ing the release of our prisoners. 
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WESTERN HEMISPHERE HOSTS 8TH 
WORLD CHINESE TRADERS CON- 
VENTION 


HON. GEORGE E. DANIELSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the opening of the Eighth World 
Chinese Traders Convention in Los An- 
geles, Calif. It is my pleasure to call this 
significant event to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress. This is the 
first time the annual conference has been 
held in the Western Hemisphere. Mr. 
Wilbur K. Woo, secretary-general for the 
convention, and one of my constituents, 
has estimated that over 550 delegates of 
Chinese descent representing some 50 
countries will attend the conference. 

Chinese businessmen, notable. con- 
tributors in the fields of commerce and 
industry, will gather to strengthen and 
to expand trade relations and to promote 
economic. growth among the countries 
and areas of the free world. Discussions 
will involve such topics as textiles and 
garments, foodstuffs, handicraft, ply- 
wood and wood products, chemical prod- 
ucts, electronics and hardware, and tour- 
ist restaurants. 

Special guests at this conference will 
include Mr. Sun Yun-Suan, Minister of 
Economic Affairs for the Republic of 
China, Mr. Kao Hsin, Chairman of the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
and Mr. James Shen, the new Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

In addition to the business sessions, 
there will be an extensive exhibit on dis- 
play at the Biltmore Hotel featuring 
more. than 120 products from Taiwan. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
the following fact sheet which gives more 
details on the history and the significance 
of the Chinese Traders Convention: 
EIGHTH WORLD CHINESE TRADERS CONVENTION 

Overseas Chinese number more than 19.5 
million throughout the world. Most of them 
are engaged in commerce and industry. 
Their hard work and successful perform- 
ance have given them an important role in 
the economic build-up of their places of 
residence. 

The first Overseas Chinese Traders Con- 
vention. was held in 1963 at the initiative of 
Chinese trade leaders in Japan. It was in- 
tended to promote cooperation and coordina- 
tion among overseas Chinese traders and 
industrialists to expedite economic develop- 
ment in their countries of residence and to 
help strengthen the economic power of the 
free world. 

Thereafter, the Overseas Chinese com- 
mercial community made the convention an 
annual event. The first seven meetings were 
held in rotation in Tokyo, Taipei, Manila 
and Bangkok. These were comparatively 
small and participants came only from Asian 
countries and areas. 

Beginning with the sixth convention at 
Tokyo in 1968, the meetings altogether, at- 
tracted 1,450 overseas Chinese trade leaders 
from 41 countries and areas throughout the 
world. As a result, overseas Chinese traders 
have been enabled to strengthen their ac- 
tivities and establish regional economic 


cooperation programs and a world wide trade 
network. 


The eighth convention will open in Los 
Angeles May 1i17—registrations have come 
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from more than 400 overseas Chinese trade 
leaders in 50 countries and areas. 

Topics of discussion will include the pro- 
motion of capital investment, technical co- 
operation and expansion of trade relations 
among free world countries and areas. 

A World Traders Week will coincide with 
the Los Angeles convention and Chinese ex- 
port products will be displayed. A symposi- 
um with American traders and industrialists 
will be held immediately after the conven- 
tion. 


NAVY LEADER “RAPS” WITH ALL 
HANDS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, when the U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations, Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt, 
initiated his new program for com- 
municating with all hands, a message 
form which subsequently became know as 
Z grams, the idea seemed somewhat 
revolutionary for the conservatively 
oriented Navy. Nevertheless, from the 
beginning there were indications that 
Navy men were reading the Z grams and 
responding to their leader. 

I have just read the excerpts from a 
speech delivered by the first enlisted 
man ever to lecture at the U.S. Naval 
War College and the lecturer is Master 
CPO Al Johnson. I am encouraged by 
this type of communications flow inside 
the Defense Department and commend 
an article about Chief Johnson’s speech 
to the attention of my colleagues. The 
article appeared in the April 28, 1971, 
issue of Navy Times: 

NavaL War COLLEGE SPEECH: LANT FLEET 
MCPO REVIEWS ROLE 

Newport, R.I.—The following excerpts are 
from a speech delivered recently at the Naval 
War College by Master Chief Avionics Tech- 
nician Albert T. Johnson, the first Master 
Chief Petty Officer of the Atlantic Fleet: 

“My present position as Master Chief Petty 
Officer of the Atlantic Fleet represents ...A 
rather startling change to the Navy’s tradi- 
tional policy of conducting all of its business 
through the normal chain of command. And 
on the surface, it might appear to some of- 
ficers that my office is a challenge to their 
authority. I will let you judge that for your- 
selves as I discuss the aspects of my job and 
my experiences during the past 18 months. 

“In two words, I’m a communications link. 
I serve as a direct channel of communications 
between fleet enlisted men and their depend- 
ents, and Adm. Duncan, the commander-in- 
chief. 

“When I say Admiral Duncan, naturally, 
I mean his staff as well. We have an orderly 
and effective process by which we ‘staff’ the 
various recommendations and grievances 
which are channeled through my office. On 
the staff wiring diagram, I function under 
the Deputy chief for Operations and Plans, 
who is Rear Adm. Erly. 

“I am also closely associated with Capt. 
Golden, who is the fleet career counseling 
programs officer, but my charter specificially 
states that I have direct access to Adm. Dun- 
can and his deputy, and this is so. 

“I accompany the commander in chief on 
most of his official trips. I submit detailed 
reports to him concerning my activities and 
various items of interest. 

“I met with him privately at least twice a 
month, depending on the timeliness of my 
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proposals, and I receive straight, timely re- 
sponse to my questions and proposals. * * * 
not respond so readily to a military disci- 
pline that was based on the intimidation. 
They generally resented being told to do 
something if they did not also understand 
why. 

“We heard about the ‘new breed,’ and we 
saw them arrive in increasing numbers dur- 
ing the 50s. But we did not react sufficiently. 
We simply did not go forward with a coordi- 
nated approach, to adapt to changing times 
and attitudes. 

“Up in the wardroom the same conflict ex- 
isted to some extent between junior and sen- 
ior officers, and the communications gap wid- 
ened. Because junior officers and younger 
enlisted men shared similar frustrations, 
they were drawn closer together. And the 
more they identified with one another, the 
less effective our senior enlisted men became 
as supervisor. This worked a severe strain on 
the entire organization. 


ACTION NEEDED 


“These and other situations made it ap- 
parent that the Navy had to take swift 
remedial action. The senior enlisted adviser 
program developed, following CNO’s lead with 
the appointment of a master chief petty offi- 
cer of the Navy in 1967. This provided en- 
listed men with a focal point where they 
could direct their suggestions, ideas, recom- 
mendations and requests for information, 
and usually receive immediate and direct re- 
sult on matters that were tending to become 
bogged down in administrative proceedings. 

“There is no short-range solution to the 
retention problem, but this one aspect of a 
many-faceted approach that helped rein- 
force the credibility of the efforts that were 
being made. It helped stimulate communi- 
cation, and by providing enlisted men with 
direct access to higher command, it helped 
encourage positive attitudes and helped re- 
new motivation. Enlisted men were given a 
new sense of identity, dignity and impor- 
tance. 

“As a case in point, consider what hap- 
pens in daily shipboard routine when word 
passes from person to person across different 
levels of experience. The exec puts out word 
to department heads at officers call. This 
word is passed on to division officers, then to 
chiefs, then to junior enlisted men. As it 
flows downward it criss-crosses generations 
of difference in basis thinking and experi- 
ence, and gets interpreted accordingly. 

“One way to bridge this situation is to 
call a combined meeting of division officers 
and CPO’s when the skipper has important 
instructions to put out. The same basic word 
is then a reference for later discussions on 
ways and means to carry out the desired 
action. 

“RAP SESSIONS” 

“In a more general sense, it is helpful to 
encourage what the younger men call ‘Rap 
sessions’—informal and voluntary discus- 
sions among officers, chiefs and other en- 
listed men to help each become more ac- 
quainted with the other’s various viewpoints, 
and to help them find common ground for 
cooperative efforts. 

“Then we come to a third category, which 
is the expression of attitudes by actions, 
rather than words. This expression communi- 
cates either concern or lack of concern—for 
individuals and special groups. 

“One way to determine effectiveness of per- 
sonal communications is feedback. And this 
must come in a broader form than the curt, 
‘aye aye, sir,’ that is sufficient to satisfy some 
officers. Feedback can be registered by gripes, 
constructive criticism, suggestions, conver- 
sations or any number of ways. It is there, 
but someone has to be receptive and respon- 
sive to it for it to be of use. 

“Feedback on undesirable conditions en- 
ables a command to dispel rumors, clear up 
misunderstandings, correct discrepancies, 
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and boost morale by showing concern for 
crew welfare, 

“Where command concern for the indi- 
vidual is obvious, feedback is stimulated. 
Men will not hesitate to discuss problems and 
accept counsel. Even if their feedback comes 
in the way of gripes, that is better than grim 
silence which accompanies bitter attitudes 
and deep frustration. 


“FEEDBACK CHANNEL 


“Right now I am able to serve as an effec- 
tive channel for feedback, as I hold discus- 
sions around the fleet. And by encouraging 
this sort of feedback, we are getting the men 
to begin thinking and talking about their 
ships and operations. They take more in- 
terest in these things. They welcome more 
responsibility because they feel their judg- 
ment and opinions are valued. 

“But the commanding officer also has a 
personal influence over his men other than 
that which flows through the command’s 
administration. An enlisted man’s personal 
feeling for his commanding officer can over- 
ride the feeling he has for the command in 
general, and this can hold true in a positive 
or a negative sense. The enlisted man’s im- 
pressions of his commanding officer are usu- 
ally by a conglomeration of firsthand obser- 
vations, factual information, scuttlebutt, and 
guesswork, But no matter how these impres- 
sions are formed, they will hold a strong in- 
fluence over the man’s attitude. This will 
hold true even if it is a vague and inaccurate 
impression. 

“Many men know so little about their CO 
that their impression is merely a set of simple 
judgments about him. They decide that ‘he’s 
okay’ or ‘he’s not okay’... ! He’s sharp! or 
‘he’s not so sharp’! .. . ‘He takes care of his 
crew,’ or ‘he doesn’t give a damn about us.’ 

“As the men become more informed about 
their CO, their impressions became more pro- 
nounced. Hopefully, this means that their 
loyalty deepens. And that their respect be- 
comes more personal. A key factor in these 
impressions is the men’s assessment of the 
CO’s credibility—their judgment of whether 
he means what he says and says what he 
means. It will be a judgment they continually 
re-verify by comparing his actions to his 
words. 

“Admiral Zumwalt has demonstrated how 
quickly men take an interest in a commander 
who takes an interest in them, Personal at- 
tention naturally impresses a man and he 
responds with respect and loyalty. 


LEST WE FORGET 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
a land of progress and prosperity, it is 
often easy to assume an “out of sight, out 
of mind” attitude about matters which 
are not consistently brought to our at- 
tention. The fact exists that today more 
than 1,550 American servicemen are 
listed as prisoners or missing in South- 
east Asia. The wives, children, and par- 
ents of these men have not forgotten, 
and I would hope that my colleagues in 
Congress and our countrymen across 
America will not neglect the fact that all 
men are not free for as long as one of 
our number is enslaved. I insert the 
name of one of the missing: 

Capt. Lionel Parra, Jr., U.S. Marine 
Corps. ESE irmingham, Ala. Mar- 
ried and the father of three children. 
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The son of Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Parra, 
Sacramento, Calif. A 1965 graduate of 
Auburn University. Officially listed as 
missing July 17, 1968. As of today, Cap- 
tain Parra has been missing in action 
in Southeast Asia for 1,034 days. 


NATIONAL OPEN FOOD DATING BILL 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that we all owe a debt of gratitude to our 
former colleague Leonard Farbstein who, 
in the 91st Congress, started the ball 
rolling to get Federal action to insure 
the freshness of the food that the Amer- 
ican consumer purchases. In April 1970 
a pioneer bill was introduced by Mr. 
Farbstein to require open food dating 
but it received little committee atten- 
tion. I can assure you that as a member 
of the Commerce and Finance Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce that I 
and Chairman Moss who is cosponsoring 
the legislation will not allow this new 
improved bill to go unnoticed in that 
committee. We really have no way to 
gage administration support but if the 
lack of reaction by the Federal Trade 
Commission to a petition filed with that 
body on June 12, 1970, to require the 
open dating of packaged food is any 
indication, I would expect minimal White 
House encouragement. 

We are proposing today a broad, en- 
tirely new, comprehensive piece of leg- 
islation to insure the shopper that he 
will be able to determine the freshness 
of the packaged products that he finds 
on the shelves of food stores. The bill 
is the result of many months of hard 
work by our staffs, who have consulted 
with various Federal agencies, manu- 
facturers, retailers and consumer groups. 
I think that it is a good bill and a fair 
one and that it will not add any substan- 
tial burden on anyone in the food proc- 
essing or retailing chain. 

Dates are currently put on packaged 
food by the manufacturer or processor 
but in most cases the secret data is un- 
intelligible to the consumer and even 
if the code is cracked the meaning of the 
date is ambiguous. We want, or rather 
we demand, that consumers no longer 
be kept in the dark in this area. That is 
what open food dating means. The sale 
of spoiled or tainted food to the un- 
suspecting and uninformed must be 
stopped. 

It appears that only Federal legisla- 
tion can accomplish that end. The few 
scattered efforts by various supermarket 
chains are inadequate since in most cases 
the dates are still in code and the bur- 
den is on the shopper to translate the 
code. State and local laws in this area 
are too limited to be effective. Only a 
national law requiring a uniform open 
date in plain language on each and every 
package of perishable and semiperish- 
able food for sale will suffice. As an 
added aid for the consumer we would 
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also require the label to include the op- 
timum home storage conditions for that 
particular food. 

Let me hasten to point out that this 
legislation is intended to help retailers 
as much as it helps consumers. Most 
retailers of food are also in the dark as 
to the meaning of the strange combina- 
tions of letters and numbers on their 
products. Stock rotation would be easier 
and the retailer could be assured that 
he would not be offending his customers 
by selling them overage food. The dis- 
tributors need to know the dates also 
and for that reason our bill includes a 
provision requiring pull dates on ship- 
ping containers. 

At least 25 countries now have open 
food dating and in none have the food 
manufacturers or retailers suffered and 
there has been no general increase in 
food prices resulting from letting con- 
sumers know just how fresh the prod- 
ucts are that they buy. Selective buying 
has also proven not to be a problem. 

The time for action in this country is 
now. My study of this issue has con- 
vinced me that open food dating will 
benefit everyone and harm no one ex- 
cept those persons in the food business 
who would intentionally choose to sell 
overage food. I have no compassion for 
them. 

A section-by-section analysis of the 
bill follows: 

SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS OF MAJOR 
PROVISIONS 
A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and 

Labeling Act to require certain labeling to 

assist the consumer in purchases of 

packaged perishable or semi-perishable 
foods 

Sec. 201. For purposes of this title: 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “food” has the meaning pre- 
scribed for that term by section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, ex- 
cept that such term does not include any 
fresh fruit or vegetable. 

(3) The term “perishable or semi-perish- 
able food" means any food which the Secre- 
tary determines has a high risk of any of 
the following as it ages: 

(A) Spoilage; 

(B) Significant loss of nutritional value; 
or 

(C) Significant loss of palatability 

(4) The term “pull date” means the last 
date on which a perishable or semi-perish- 
able food can be sold for consumption with- 
out a high risk of spoilage or significant 
loss of nutritional value or palatability, if 
stored by the consumer after that date for 
the period which a consumer can reason- 
ably be expected to store that food. 

Sec. 202. (a) No manufacturer of a perish- 
able or semi-perishable food for ultimate 
sale to consumers, may distribute his prod- 
uct for such sale unless the package is 
prominently labeled to show (1) the pull 
date for such food and (2) the optimum 
temperature and humidity conditions for 
its storage by the ultimate consumer. 

(b) No retail distributors of such pack- 
aged perishable and semi-perishable food 
may sell such food unless the package is 
labeled pursuant to (a) above. 

(c) Retail distributors of such packaged 
perishable and semi-perishable foods may 
sell such foods whose pull date has expired, 
but only if (1) the food is fit for human con- 
sumption, as determined under applicable 
Federal, State, or local law, and (2) the food 
is physically ted from like food whose 
pull date has not expired, and (3) the food is 
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clearly identified as having passed the pull 
date. 

(a) The shipping or outside wrappers and 
cartons of perishable and semi-perishable 
food must be marked with the pull dates of 
those foods in order to facilitate stock 
rotation. 

(f) (1) The pull date and optimum storage 
conditions shall be prescribed by regulations 
of the Secretary of HEW. 

(2) The pull date shall be expressed in the 
commonly used letter abbreviations for 
months of the year and such combination of 
numbers describing years, as will permit 
ready identification of the day, month, or 
year comprising the pull date, without refer- 
ence to special decoding information. 

(3) The pull date determination shall be 
made after consultation with the submission 
of data by food manufacturers. 

Sec. 203. Any person who violates this 
Title shall be imprisoned for not more than 
one year or fined not more than $5,000 or 
both. Violation of this Title after a previous 
conviction or with intent to defraud or mis- 
lead, is punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than three years or a fine of not more 
than $25,000 or both. 


PLIGHT OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing concern over the plight of the 
Jews in Russia. Many of us have intro- 
duced resolutions this year to bring 
worldwide attention to this deplorable 
situation. 

Two statements have recently come to 
my attention from the State of Minnesota 
which I feel should be read by every 
Member of the House. The first of these 
is a statement adopted by an ecumenical 
service of concern for Russian Jewry and 
sent to various world leaders. The second 
is a resolution now pending in the Min- 
nesota Legislature memorializing the 
President and Congress to make efforts to 
relieve the situation of Soviet Jewry. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this country 
will make every effort to help Jewish peo- 
ple in Russia to live in accord with their 
cultural and religious heritage and to 
emigrate to Israel if they wish. 

The statements follow: 

CONCERN FOR RUSSIAN JEWRY 

We, religious leaders of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, joining with others similarly con- 
cerned with the faith and future of all per- 
secuted people, have come together this eve- 
ning to decry the policy pursued by the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union in suppressing 
the historic Jewish cultural and religious 
heritage and refusing to accede to the lawful 
wishes of those Soviet Jews who desire to 
emigrate to the land of Israel. 

This constitutes a flagrant violation of hu- 
man rights which the Soviet Constitution 
pledges to uphold and which is enshrined in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as contained in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

At this Service of Concern, we call upon 
all religious leaders of all faiths to join with 
us in urging Soviet authorities. 

To recognize the right of Soviet Jews who 
so desire to emigrate to Israel, and to ensure 
the unhindered exercise of this right. 

To enable the Jews in the USSR to exercise 
fully their right to live in accord with the 
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Jewish cultural and religious heritage and 
freely to raise their children in this heritage. 
To put an end to any defamation of the 
Jewish people in the Soviet Union. 
Archbishop LEO BYRNE, 
Archbishop Coadjutor of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 
Dr. MELVIN A. HAMMARBERG, 
President, the Minnesota Council of 
Churches. 
Dr. JOHN CUMMINS, 
of the First Universalist Church and 
past president of the United Nations 
Association of Minnesota, 
Rabbi Max A. SHAPIRO, 
Temple Israel. 
Rabbi HERBERT S. RUTMAN, 
Temple Israel. 
April 16, 1971. 


A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS To MAKE EFFORTS TO RELIEVE 
THE SITUATION or SOVIET JEWRY 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Minnesota: 

Whereas, the tragic conditions of Jewish 
life in the Soviet Union have neither eased 
nor improved in recent years. Suppression of 
Jewish culture, restriction of religious expres- 
sion and lack of equal opportunity continue 
to be the official policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The virus of anti-Semitism contin- 
ues to afflict other Communist countries such 
as Poland, where the diminishing number of 
Jews has not mitigated the poisonous growth 
of anti-Semitic prejudice against the Jews. 
Despite the continuing discrimination by the 
Russian government of Jews behind the Iron 
Curtain they seem even more determined to 
preserve their Jewish identity. We applaud 
their courage and uphold their hands; now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that we urge our President, 
Congressmen and Senators to pledge their 
energies to an intensified campaign to keep 
the plight of Soviet Jewry before the world’s 
conscience and urge them to plead the cause 
of the right of Soviet Jews to emigrate and 
be reunited with their families, in keeping 
with the so far unfulfilled commitments of 
Soviet leaders. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary of 
State of the State of Minnesota be in- 
structed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States and to the Minnesota 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 


EXPLORING AMERICA’S 
MEDITERRANEAN 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr.: FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
years of scientific neglect, the Caribbean 
is being probed and measured in a co- 
operative study by 15 nations. 

The project is known as the Cooper- 
ative Investigation of the Caribbean and 
Adjacent Regions, or CICAR. U.S. par- 
ticipation is now being funded by a Na- 
tional Science Foundation grant under 
the International Decade of Ocean Ex- 
ploration program, 

The International Coordination Group 
for CICAR met in Trinidad to review 
initial efforts and plan future operations 
in scientific investigation of the Carib- 
bean. The head of the U.S. delegation to 
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this meeting and the U.S. national co- 
ordinator for CICAR is Harris B. Stew- 
art, Jr. Dr. Stewart directs the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion’s Atlantic Oceanographic and Mete- 
orological Laboratories in Miami, Fla. 

An article by Dr. Stewart concerning 
the progress of CICAR appeared in 
NOAA, the house organ of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion. I commend this report, entitled 
“Exploring America’s Mediterranean” to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

The text of the article follows: 


EXPLORING AMERICA’s MEDITERRANEAN 


It is interesting—if not discouraging— 
that so little scientific work has been done 
over the years in “the Mediterranean of the 
Americas.” 

The Caribbean Sea with its adjacent Gulf 

of Mexico is, oceanographically speaking, still 
poorly described and even less well under- 
stood. 
Now, its dynamics, its contained life, its 
bottom topography and tectonic framework, 
its interactions with the overlying atmo- 
sphere, and the dynamics of the atmosphere 
above it are the subjects of a cooperative 
international investigation sponsored by the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion. 

Officially called the Cooperative Investiga- 
tion of the Caribbean and Adjacent Re- 
gions—CICAR for short—its field phase be- 
gan in 1970 and will continue through 1972. 
Originally proposed by Dutch oceanograph- 
ers, the idea won quick acceptance among 
the larger Caribbean countries and many of 
the maritime nations with or without terri- 
torial claims in the CICAR region. Since 
then, several] of the smaller countries border- 
ing the Caribbean have also joined in, so 
that as CICAR enters its second year of 
field operations some 15 countries are in- 
volved: Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Germany, 
France, Guatemala, Jamaica, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Panama, Soviet Union, Trinidad and 
Tobago, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Venezuela. 

Because so little is known of the oceanog- 
raphy of the Caribbean and’ the Gulf of 
Mexico, much of the CICAR effort is of a 
reconnaissance or survey nature. This is par- 
ticularly true of the marine geophysics and 
the marine biological and fisheries programs. 

The United Kingdom, the Dutch, and the 
United States are all involved in systematic 
surveys of the bathymetry, gravity, and mag- 
netics of the Antillean arc and the A, B, C’s, 
as the islands of Aruba, Bonaire, and Cu- 
racao are known. 

The Cubans are deeply involved in stand- 
ard repeat sections of observations along 
lines radiating out from their island, sec- 
tions along which they make repeated col- 
lections of plankton and measurements of 
the physical and chemical properties. 

The Colombians recently completed a suc- 
cessful cruise along several standard sec- 
tions to evaluate the upwelling area off the 
north coast .of South America, and NOAA’s 
National Marine Fisheries Service with the 
Oregon II has made several cruises to eval- 
uate the fisheries potential of the area. 

Since the available data in the CICAR area 
are comparatively few, it has been difficult 
to identify specific research problems that 
would. lure research oceanographers from 
their previously planned projects in other 
portions of the ocean. One outstanding ex- 
ception among U.S. oceanographers has been 
the interest m determining circulation pat- 
terns in the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, At a meeting held in Miami last summer, 
physical oceanographers from the eastern 
seaboard and the gulf coast identified two 
aspects of the overall circulation that they 
particularly wanted to investigate in view of 
the importance of the CICAR area as the 
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source for the Florida Current and much of 
the water of the Guif Stream. Highest prior- 
ity was given to the currents in the Yucatan 
Channel and the circulation of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The second problem to be investi- 
gated is the complex movement of the waters 
through the passes between the Antillean 
Islands. 

While the Atlantis II of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution investigated the 
currents in the passes, a large cooperative 
Mexican-U.S. effort was mounted in the 
Yucatan Channel and the eastern Gulf of 
Mexico. This latter effort, called the Eastern 
Gulf of Mexico Expedition, has consisted 
thus far of three carefully planned multi- 
ship operations, with a fourth one now in 
the planning stages. Ships from the several 
universities of the State University System of 
Florida, from Texas A&M, the University of 
Miami, NOAA’s Discoverer and the Uribe 
from Mexico worked together to obtain data 
on the elusive Loop Current in the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the distribution of eggs, 
larvae, and other planktonic organisms. 

A CICAR Tides Program under the inter- 
national direction of Bernard Zelter of 
NOAA's Atlantic Oceanographic and Meteor- 
ological Labs in Miami is well underway. 
Records from tide gages on the coasts of Cuba 
and Mexico have recently gone to the Nation- 
al Ocean Survey for analysis, and data from 
six Ocean Survey gages throughout the Les- 
ser Antilles are being used to piece together 
the tidal picture for the whole region. A 
NOAA deep-sea tides projects will place bot- 
tom-mounted pressure-type tide gages at cri- 
tical points throughout the area to help in 
determining the tidal characteristics of the 
entire basin. More specifically, two one- 
month sets of open-sea tide measurements 
will be made with bottom-mounted gages de- 
ployed by the NOAA ship Discoverer this 
fall in the area of the semidiurnal amphi- 
dromic point in the eastern Caribbean. Tidal 
current analyses are even now being run on 
the data from near-bottom current obserya- 
tions obtained by the Discoverer in the Yuca- 
tan Channel in 1970, and analyses are plan- 
ned on current data obtained by Woods Hole 
oceanographers in the passes between the 
Antillean Islands. 

The United States’ effort in CICAR is truly 
a cooperative one. From the federal govern- 
ment, personnel and facilities are committed 
from the Geological Survey, the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and NOAA's yarious components, From 
the university community, there is broad 
representation including Woods Hcle, Uni- 
versity. of Rhode Island, Lamont-Doherty 
Geological Observatory, Princeton, Duke, 
Florida State University, University of South 
Florida, Florida Institute of Technology, 
University of Miami, Texas A&M, University 
of Puerto Rico, and the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service, par- 
ticularly with the Oregon II, is heavily in- 
volved in the fisheries aspects of the CICAR 
program. In January of this year, the Ore- 
gon II and the Uribe from Mexico met near 
Alacran Reef (22°30'N, 89°45'W) to inter- 
calibrate various nets for sampling larval and 
juvenile fishes and to demonstrate the use of 
the so-called “bongo nets” to the Mexicans. 
This operation was under the direction ot 
Ken Honey from the NMFS Lab at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, as Chief Scientist, and Bengt 
Arpi of the FAO mission In Mexico was in 
charge aboard the Uribe. 

NOAA's Tropical Atlantic Biological Lab- 
oratory at Miami is serving as the central 
agency for the CICAR drift bottle program, 
Feodor Ostapoff of the Atlantic Oceano- 
graphic and Meteorological Laboratories is 
the International Coordinator for CICAR 
meteorology, and plans to conduct sea-air in- 
teraction research aboard the Discoverer in 
the CICAR area this fall. Zetler is the subject 
leader for tides, and his own project in this 
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field is progressing well. NOAA's ships are par- 
ticipating. NOAA’s physical oceanographers, 
NOAA's fisheries scientists, and NOAA's 
marine geophysicists are involved, and the 
National Oceanographic Data Center is 
heavily involved as the central data reposi- 
tory and distributory for CICAR. 

Through the International Decade of Ocean 
Exploration, first-year funding has just be- 
come available from the National Science 
Foundation for the CICAR program, and it is 
anticipated that NOAA's role in CICAR will 
continue to be a larger portion of the United 
States’ contribution to this international 
cooperative venture. 


WHEAT INDUSTRY 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. FOLEY, Mr Speaker, The impor- 
tance of agricultural research is pointed 
out clearly in a recent statement of pol- 
icy issued by the Washington Association 
of Wheat Growers. The association, with 
headquarters at Ritzville, Wash., has 
been in the forefront of efforts to obtain 
adequate funding of research programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. There- 
fore, I would to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the association’s statement: 


STATEMENT BY THE WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
OF WHEAT GROWERS 


The Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers is concerned with an apparent shift 
in governmental policy with respect to agri- 
cultural research. Recent conversations with 
Agricultural Research Service personnel in 
Beltsville, Maryland, lead us to believe policy 
now is to gradually and permanently reduce 
public fund support for agricultural research 
leaving this activity increasingly to private 
entities. One of the apparent purposes is to 
increase the amount of funds available for 
use in solving urban problems. 

We do not hold that total commitment of 
federal funds to agricultural research cannot 
be reduced without creating disproportion- 
ate damage to the U.S. economy and con- 
sumers. We do not hold that diverting some 
of this funding to other purposes would not 
be beneficial. We do submit that if extreme 
care is not exercised in judiciously selecting 
the areas in which this research’ is reduced 
then the losses to the agricultural sector of 
the economy and the general public could 
far outweigh the benefits of the alternate 
use of the funds. 

There are two areas of research in which 
we believe the public cannot afford to dis- 
continue support. One is the agricultural 
sector that is heavily involved in world mar- 
ket competition—for instance, wheat. 

In testimony presented to the Washington 
State Legislature in February 1970, WAWG 
President William McGregor said, “It is a 
fact, though a fact that is apparently not 
sufficiently understood, that agriculture is a 
research dependent industry. 

“T am going to talk about the wheat indus- 
try, not because our situation is unique but 
simply to illustrate the role of agricultural 
research in maintaining the economy of the 
state. 

“The value of Washington's wheat crop has 
averaged $136 million at the farm gate dur- 
ing the last three years. Direct and indirect 
gross product generated by these sales is esti- 
mated in the “input-output” tables develop- 
ed by the University of Washington Graduate 
School of Business at $190 million. The total 
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impact on Washington's economy has been 
$264 million per year. 

“Most of Washington’s wheat goes into 
foreign export so wheat is a major contribu- 
tor every year to Washington’s favorite for- 
eign trade balance. The wheat industry, 
along with the rest of agriculture, has pro- 
vided a base of stability in our present eco- 
nomic slump. 

“You are all aware that the value of wheat 
relative to the value of farmer’s cash ex- 
pense items has been declining for years. The 
wheat industry has been able to make these 
contributions to the State's economy in spite 
of the cost price squeeze only because it has 
constantly and rapidly increased its efi- 
ciency. These strides in efficiency, in turn, 
are directly dependent on the agricultural 
research program at Washington State Uni- 
versity, the Washington State University 
USDA-ARS program and the Extension edu- 
cation programs that translate the results 
of research into working management pro- 
grams on the farm.” 

In stressing the need for uninterrupted and 
undiminished research as a means of keep- 
ing Washington’s agricultural industry grow- 
ing and competitive in foreign markets, Mc- 
Gregor said, “We could not survive today 
using the technology of 1961 or even 1965. 
When agricultural technology stagnates the 
agricultural economy stagnates and the 
whole economy of the state soon feels the 
pinch, in Seattle as surely as in Ritzville. 

“The commercial life of a variety of wheat 
in this state is about five years. But it re- 
quires at least ten years, usually longer, to 
develop a new variety. To maintain the levels 
of production and the competitiveness in 
world markets that we have achieved we 
must have a long term, continuing research 
effort. 

He further said, “What is true of plant 
breeding is equally true of plant pathology, 
soil moisture management and the host of 
other research areas that must progress in 
co-ordination to achieve and maintain a prof- 
itable agricultural production system.” 

In support of Mr. McGregor's testimony 
and in further illustration of the importance 
of USDA-ARS research to not only this na- 
tion but to the hungry of the world, Mr. 
J. L. DeWitt, Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers Vice President, said, “In 1948 
Dr. Orville Vogel, working at (the) Wash- 
ington State University Station of the USDA- 
ARS, made the first crosses which 13 years 
later led to the release of the world’s first 
high yielding, semi-dwarf wheat. This wheat, 
called Gaines, and its sister selection Nu- 
gaines, haye annually added 18 million dol- 
lars of gross income to Washington State’s 
agriculture since 1961. In terms of Gross 
Product added to Washington’s economy, the 
figure amounts to 43 million dollars annu- 
ally. 

“But even more important, this research 
has had world wide application of immense 
magnitude. Dr. Norman E, Borlaug, whom 
you will recognize as the recipient of the 
1970 Nobel Peace Prize, took seed of Dr. 
Vogel's early selections to Mexico and began 
transferring the semi-dwarf habit to Mexi- 
can wheat, By the early 1960s, he had de- 
veloped varieties that were both high yield- 
ing and widely adapted. Mexico rapidly 
moved from an importer to an exporter of 
wheat, Soon after the introduction of these 
varieties to West Pakistan, that country in- 
creased production by 171 per cent. India’s 
wheat production has risen by 50 per cent 
since introduction of these varieties. The re- 
sults in many other food division countries 
have been equally astounding. 

“Yes, 20 years after Dr. Vogel’s now his- 
toric crosses were made this world experi- 
enced a green revolution which has helped 
fill the stomachs of millions of hungry peo- 
ple. Wouldn't it have been a shame if budget- 
ary cuts had been made in 1948, and this 
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important germ plasma had been discarded 
or put on the shelf?” 

Mr. McGregor’s and Mr. DeWitt’s state- 
ments point up three things: One, the im- 
portant role public funded agricultural re- 
search has played in developing an agricul- 
tural production industry that provides the 
U.S. consumer with the lowest cost and most 
abundant food supplies of any nation in the 
world. Compare the 16% of disposable in- 
come that the average U.S. consumer pays for 
his food supply; that price does not require 
the sacrifice of lining-up for the privilege of 
purchasing. It also buys high cost processing, 
packaging and transportation services that 
allows all kinds of food to be purchased for 
heat-and-serve use—a convenience uni- 
versally available only in the United States. 

Nowhere else in the world is food so cheap 
and abundant that the consumer can spend 
such a small portion of his disposable time 
buying and preparing the food necessary for 
the sustenance of life. These are only part of 
the public benefits of past farm policy—in- 
cluding research. 

Second, this research-developed technol- 
ogy, and related farm programs, has enabled 
U.S. agricultural producers to sell 25 per cent 
of their production in world markets in com- 
petition with other world producers in spite 
of the fact that the U.S. has the highest 
standard of living in the world. The favorable 
contribution this has made to U.S. balance 
of payments is tremendous. 

Wheat is a major item in these exports. 
Private plant breeders have told us they 
cannot yet match even our older Pacific 
Northwest varieties for yield and quality. 
The same may be true of other commodities 
that contribute heavily to exports, It is im- 
portant that public funding for research not 
be withdrawn from specific projects until 
private industry had demonstrated ability 
to maintain the results. 

Third, U.S. agricultural policy, including 
its research policy, has enabled the U.S, to 
become the mightiest industrial nation in 
the world. Only because U.S. consumers can 
buy the first essential—food—at the lowest 
cost have they had available the money with 
which to buy the products of an industrial 
economy and the capital to spend on indus- 
trial development. We would do well to look 
long and hard, not only at overall policy, but 
at specific changes in money expenditure pol- 
icy before deciding which areas will give 
greatest public benefit. 

The other area of agricultural research 
that we must take care not to short is prod- 
uct development for regions upon which new 
production demands are being made. As U.S. 
and world population. grows new areas of 
population concentration arise. At the same 
time urban sprawl preempts’ prime agricul- 
tural land. The result is markets for new 
products become continually available to all 
agricultural regions. This requires continu- 
ing development within agriculture and the 
development of plant varieties adapted to 
new environments. The development of 
adapted varieties for new areas is a risky 
business. Private plant developers, unlike the 
public, cannot view -economic activity and 
jobs created as a return on research invest- 
ment; hence, they cannot mount sustained 
research programs of the magnitude needed 
for successful regional development. 

An illustration of how important product 
and technology development is to overall 
agricultural development—and to the pub- 
Ne—can be found in the Columbia Basin 
region of eastern Washington. 

Expansion of population, urban sprawl and 
agricultural technology in recent years has 
made tt economical to “marry” the land and 
water resources of Eastern Washington, Pota- 
toes were one of the products in demand. 
Until 1963 the potato industry. never really 
got off the ground—the region had a potato 
quality problem. The results, once the prob- 
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lem was solved, are stated in a memorandum 
from Dr. Eldon Weeks, a Washington State 
University Agricultural Economist, to Dr. 
Louis Madsen, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, WSU. The memorandum says: 

“I solicited the help of Larry Summers, 
an ERS employee at the University of Idaho, 
to estimate the size of the potato processing 
industry in Washington. We concluded that 
in 1969 gross sales of this industry were in 
the neighborhood of $100 million and that 
this industry purchased approximately 70 
percent of Washington's potatoes (pounds) 
or $25-30 million worth. 

“If we can assume that potato processing 
plants have approximately similar structural 
input-output characteristics to the aggregate 
food processing industry, their total pay- 
ments to wages, rents, profits, depreciation, 
and indirect business taxes were in the neigh- 
borhood of $32-35 million and their employ- 
ment (rough estimate) probably was about 
“In terms of both direct and indirect ef- 
fects, this would appear to be an addition 
to the Washington economy of approximately 
$120 million per year in Gross Washington 
Economic Product and (rough guess) 5-7 
thousand jobs, all told. This is all over and 
above the benchmark year of 1963. 

“In addition, reference to acreage data 
would indicate that crops normally thought 
competitive with potatoes did not decline in 
the aggregate. The other side of this obser- 
vation is that the potato processing industry 
was built on expanded irrigated acreage. Po- 
tato production was valued at $13.8 million 
in 1963 and about $42-44 million in 1969.” 

In summation let us say that the United 
States has not for several generations seen 
food shortages. This Js the result of public 
funded agricultural research, Private plant 
researchers, including funds made available 
by farmers for research, is successfully reliev- 
ing some of the need for public research. 
But there are some research areas in which 
private funds cannot fully replace public 
funds. One area involves export products 
going into highly competitive foreign mar- 
kets—products which are important to the 
public interest in trade balance. A second 
area involves plant variety adaption, disease 
research and production technology for con- 
tinued agricultural development in both old 
and new U.S. producing regions, 

It would be tragic if we ever lost sight of 
the fact that U.S. agriculture policy is re- 
sponsible for our nation’s overall develop- 
ment and decided it was not longer in the 
public interest to continue pursuit of this 
policy. 


PETE HAMILL SCORES SST 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent revival of the supersonic trans- 
port project was a most disappointing 
example of throwing good money after 
bad. 

In these troubled times, that money— 
the SST represents an investment of bil- 
lions and billions of tax dollars—could 
be better spent on improving the level of 
health care, raising the standard of edu- 
cation, eradicating hunger and poverty, 
cleaning the environment and bettering 
the quality of life in the United States. 

New York Post columnist Pete Hamill 
has expressed this conflict of priorities 
with his usual skill in a piece entitled 
“The Swindle.” I am inserting it in the 
Recorp at this point: 
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[From the New York Post, May 13, 1971] 
THE SWINDLE 
(By Pete Hamill) 

The House of Representatives has now 
declared that New Yorkers can slowly die but 
that the Boeing Co. must go on forever. 

By a vote of 201 to 195, the House voted 
yesterday to put another $85 million into 
that discredited piece of technological junk, 
the SST. The money was supposed to be for 
funeral expenses, to terminate all contracts 
involved in the development of the super- 
sonic airplane. Now, instead of getting rid 
of the thing for good, they have opened up 
the debate all over again. And while the de- 
bate resumes, with the final resolution in the 
Senate coming up, Brownsville riots, and New 
York cannot get its hands on its own tax 
money. 

That $85 million is going to an airplane 
that will never fly commercially. It won't fly 
because nobody will buy it and because New 
York—if it is smart—vwill not allow the plane 
to land here. It doesn’t really matter that the 
French-British Concorde has already been 
flight-tested with President Pompidou on 
board; the plane can fly all over France with 
Howard Hughes at the wheel. If it can’t land 
in New York, it will be no competition with 
anything except the Mars flying boat. 

The $85 million is, in fact, a simple de- 
vice to save the Boeing Co. We couldn’t get 
ten cents from these people to save Browns- 
ville, because that involves New Yorkers, The 
people in the House think about the Boeing 
Co. in terms of white, crew-cut, “decent” 
folk, with mortgages and kids in school and 
the car to keep up and things like that. New 
Yorkers are the unworthy poor; the white 
folk in Seattle are the worthy poor. So the 
only way to save the worthy poor from the 
ultimate dishonor (welfare) is to use the SST 
as a welfare program. 

It also represents the durability of the 
myth of technological progress. Apparently 
there are still many in Washington who be- 
lieve that technological progress is a straight 
line, heading up. If you can build something, 
then you must build it. It is technologically 
possible to build an SST, therefore we must 
build an SST. If we don’t, the Russians will 
continue to build their SST, the French and 
the British will develop theirs, and America 
will be reduced to a pitiful helpless giant, 
technology-wise. 

All over the world people will be sitting 
around giggling. Farmers in Ceylon will come 
up to each other and say: “Hey, Chung, you 
hear about the Americans? They don’t even 
have an SST.” Guys in cafes in Khartoum 
will mutter into their beer: “Hey, man, 
what's happenin’ to the good old U.S. of A? 
The French got a plane files to New York two 
hours faster than the 747.” The Viet Cong 
will increase their vicious attacks, spurred 
on by the knowledge that the Americans are 
on the ropes, After all, U.S. developed the 
automobile, which has brought such bliss 
and happiness to city-dwellers from Rome 
to Sydney. We have given mankind the elec- 
tric can opener, the electrified cattle prod, 
the pop-up toaster, the electric blanket, the 
Lexington Av. Express and the mass-produced 
stickball bat. Such marvels didn’t happen 
by accident, They happened because we were 
smarter, braver, more daring than anyone 
else, and also because God was on our side, 
a sort of ultimate engineer. 

The whole debate about the SST was a 
quarrel over technology. The cost of devel- 
oping large technological projects is enor- 
mous. The wealthiest corporation in the 
country is the U.S. government and that 
government rapidly became the banker for 
technological development. Congress will sel- 
dom spend money in vast sums if the project 
are for the good of American human beings. 
If however the good pols can be convinced 
that our prestige is at stake, or that we are 
in a life-and-death contest with the Rus- 
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sians, the Chinese or the Costa Ricans, the 
money will always be forthcoming. 

So most of the development money went 
into what is laughingly called “defense.” That 
meant that there were billions available to 
build atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, air- 
craft carriers, machine guns, tanks, helicop- 
ters, and all sort of other redundant hard- 
ware. A physicist could always get a govern- 
ment grant; a city planner had no chance 
at all. If a guy wanted to figure out a prop- 
osition in quantum physics, all he had to tell 
the government was that it would lead to 
dead Russians and the dough was on the 
way. Meanwhile, subways rusted, cities rotted, 
houses were town down and never replaced. 
Disease spread through the ghettoes; neigh- 
borhoods were destroyed; the air and the 
rivers were poisoned. Technology was mis- 
used and mangled while ordinary Americans 
suffered. 

In the past year, with the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese army continuing to 
prove that technology does not always win 
wars, and with the ecologist showing that 
uncontrolled technology can do irreparable 
harm to the earth, a reversal has begun. The 
killing of the SST was a major step in bring- 
ing sanity back into our relationship with 
technology. 

Now the House is stepping backwards 
again, into a period when the government 
felt responsible for the development of a 
capitalist technology at the expense of the 
rest of us, who put up the money in the form 
of taxes. We should all hope that the Senate 
maintains its cool, reasoned approach to 
the problem, and that no more money is 
poured into stupid projects. Not while we 
have work to do right here, in all the cities 
of America. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, May 10, was the traditional holi- 
day of the Rumanian people. On that 
day Rumanians throughout the world 
celebrated three events which symbolize 
the historic struggle that the Rumanian 
people have fought to obtain their free- 
dom and sovereignty. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of 
Hohenzollern, was proclaimed the Prince 
of Rumania, in Bucharest, and thus 
founded the first Rumanian dynasty. 

The second event occurred in 1877, 
when the Rumanian people declared 
their independence from the Ottoman 
Empire. The Rumanians joined forces 
with the Russian armies, and played a 
significant role in the defeat of the Turk- 
ish forces in the Russo-Turkish War. At 
the Berlin conference of 1873, the inde- 
pendence of Rumania was secured, al- 
though Czarist Russia turned on her 
former ally at this conference and forced 
the secession of Bessarabia from Ru- 
mania. 

The third event occurred in 1881, when 
Charles I was crowned King of Rumania, 
and six decades of stable government fol- 
lowed. 

In 1945 the era of Rumanians true na- 
tional sovereignty came to an end when 
the Soviet Union, through the presence 
of its Red army, forced the Rumanians to 
establish a Communist government that 
would be a satellite regime to the Krem- 
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lin. In recent years the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment has made limited efforts to re- 
assert its national independence and 
sovereignty from the dominance of Mos- 
cow. The possibility of this nationalistic 
movement in Rumania completely suc- 
ceeding may be delayed, but the true 
spirit of Rumania will eventually make it 
succeed. 

As seen from the long periods that 
Rumania has been ruled under foreign 
domination and the numerous times that 
the Rumanian people have been forced to 
fight for their nation’s sovereignty and 
their own individual freedom, it is clear 
that today the Rumanian people live un- 
der Communist rule, and are no longer 
allowed to observe this 10th day of May 
as their national holiday of independ- 
ence. However, they are permitted by 
their rulers to observe May 9 as the an- 
niversary of Soviet victory over their 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all Americans 
in recognition of Rumania’s fight for 
freedom. I share with all others who 
cherish freedom the hope that Rumania 
again will be free. I salute not only the 
history of a proud nation, but a proud 
and independent people who in their long 
history, have known oppression many 
times, but whose spirit has never been 
broken. 

Whether or not the goal of national 
independence for Rumania will really be 
achieved will depend largely on the abil- 
ity of freedom-loving people around the 
world to preserve the tenets of liberty 
against totalitarian aggression. The 
unique spirit of Rumanian independence 
will flourish if we, as Americans, con- 
tinue to champion the hope and the 
cause of freedom in the hearts of those 
who still live in bondage. 


DEALING WITH THE PROBLEMS OF 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the concern that most of us share for our 
environment and its protection, I think 
the time has come for us to focus on the 
need to develop an overall strategy for 
dealing with the problems of environ- 
ment, I think it is particularly important 
that we see this as a new industry within 
the country and begin now to train young 
men and women to work within this field. 

While the Government has established 
a program to help colleges begin educa- 
tion programs in the environmental sci- 
ences, our efforts are certainly in the most 
embryonic of stages. 

Mr. Speaker, a distinguished scientist 
who serves us as an assistant professor of 
biology at Washington and Lee Univer- 
versity has published an article in the 
magazine of that college. More than any 
of the mounds of material I have seen 
on the environment, Dr. Thomas G. Nye’s 
article points out the directions our ef- 


forts must take, if we are to intelligently 
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cons the challenges we face in that 
eld. 

Dr. Nye is a specialist in ecology and 
has made it his life’s work. His remark- 
able work in that field dates from 1959 
when he earned his bachelor’s degree 
from Fairmont State College in West 
Virginia. He holds an M.S. in botany from 
the University of Kentucky and com- 
pleted his doctoral work there as well. His 
Ph. D. is in biological sciences. 

I would commend this article to my 
colleagues because of its clear and intel- 
ligent approach to a problem which baf- 
fies us all: 

WHAT CAN WASHINGTON AND LEE Do? 
(By Thomas G. Nye, II, Assistant Professor 

of Biology) 


Once again Washington and Lee, no less 
than other colleges and universities, is faced 
with a new challenge. As Professor Graebner 
stated in his Founders Day address, “This 
age has little relationship to that of post- 
1865 America; thus the tasks of education in 
the two periods cannot be the same.” The 
tasks of education during the post-1865 
period have been, by economic necessity, 
concerned with facilitating technological. de- 
velopment for the exploitation of resources. 
Throughout the United States the emphasis 
shifted from a primarily rural, agrarian econ- 
omy based on individual enterprise, to an 
urbanized, industrial economy, strongly sup- 
ported and encouraged by the federal gov- 
ernment, Today we are faced with the even 
more complex problem of continuing our 
technological development while simulta- 
neously striving to maintain, and in many 
instances reclaim, our own environmental 
habitat. 

One might well ask how our nation has 
allowed itself to reach this point in terms of 
environmental pollution and contamination? 
The answer to this question is not entirely 
clear, but perhaps a closer look at the poli- 
cies, or lack of policies, aimed at solving the 
problem during the past 100 years will help 
to clarify our present situation. As early as 
1873, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science called attention to the 
rapid exploitation of our forest resources; in 
1879 Major John Wesley Powell, later of the 
United States Geological Survey, recom- 
mended to Congress a revision of the laws 
governing the land of the West, based upon 
the reality of the importance of water rather 
than acreage. Unfortunately legislators and 
an apathetic public ignored these recom- 
mendations for a decade until, finally, in 
1889, Congress took the first halting steps in 
the direction of soil and timber conservation. 

Against the opposition of western cattle, 
timber, and mining interests, the last three 
Presidents of the 19th century, Harrison, 
Cleveland, and McKinley, withdrew millions 
of acres from public entry and established 
them as forest reserves. The century closed 
amidst dawning public realization that the 
days of plentiful, cheap land wer~ gone. Mc- 
Kinley’s assassination in 1901 brought to the 
White House one of the staunchest presiden- 
tial supporters of conservation, Theodore 
Roosevelt. His first congressional message an- 
nounced that, “perhaps the most vital in- 
ternal problems facing the nation are those 
concerned with forest and water.” To further 
protect national forests from exploitation by 
special interests he reorganized the Forestry 
Service by placing it under civil service and 
appointing as its head, Gifford Pinchot, whose 
zeal matched the President’s. To arouse and 
educate public opinion he sponsored first the 
Inland Waterways Commission to study wa- 
ter resources, then a White House Conference 
attended by leading conservationists and 
scientists, and finally the National Conserva- 
tion Association to continue stimulating 
public interest. 
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Not until the 1930's did an administration 
threaten Theodore Roosevelt’s record as the 
preeminent exponent of conservation. Never- 
theless, during the period between the two 
Roosevelts the government did take several 
important steps. In 1910 Congress authorized 
the Bureau of Mines to safeguard the nation's 
mineral resources; the Water Power Act of 
1920 regulated use of water reserves on public 
lands, and the Boulder Dam Project provided 
water power, flood control, and irrigation. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt's interest in pre- 
serving our natural resources pervaded every 
part of his program. The relief-oriented Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps undertook the exten- 
sive project of forest protection. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority sought to reform an 
entire region’s economy by reclaiming ex- 
hausted soil, reseeding timber lands, and es- 
vablishing wildlife sanctuaries and recreation 
facilities, Other important conservation proj- 
ects, on a more permanent basis, were car- 
ried out by the Public Works Administration. 
These latter projects included the elimina- 
tion of pollution in streams, the creation of 
fish, game, and bird sanctuaries, and the 
conservation of mineral resoruces. 

After World War II, public apathy regard- 
ing conservation returned. Only in the past 
four or five months has the subject caught 
the imagination. Attention has been focused 
on this topic by such governmental agen- 
cies as the National Science Foundation, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the Department of the Interior. The re- 
cent State of the Union Address and budg- 
etary requests by President Richard M. Nixon 
have firmly established, as a first priority of 
the present Administration, the development 
of both immediate and long-term solutions 
to our environmental problems. In the words 
of President Nixon, “The battle for the qual- 
ity of the American environment is a battle 
against neglect, mismanagement, poor plan- 
ning and a piecemeal approach to problems 
of natural resources. It is a battle which will 
have to be fought on every level of govern- 
ment, not on a cacth-as-catch-can basis, but 
on a well thought out strategy of quality 
which enlists the aid of private industry and 
private citizens.” We cannot hope to solve 
all of the myriad of environmental problems 
overnight, but we cannot afford to wait until 
tomorrow. 

Recently much has been written concern- 
ing man’s alterations of his environment or 
the ecosystem in which he lives. The term 
“ecosystem” was first proposed by A. G. Tan- 
sley in 1935. Tansley envisioned this unit 
as including “not only the organism-com- 
plex, but also the whole complex of physical 
factors forming what we call the environ- 
ment.” In such a complex system one must 
consider all the facets. Any study of en- 
vironmental alteration would be foolish if it 
focused on only one facet of the organism- 
environment complex. Examples of this in- 
teraction are readily available to those who 
seek them and, unfortunately, examples of 
misjudgment of this complex are also avail- 
able. Perhaps one of the most poignant ex- 
amples of man’s failure to consider the over- 
all effects of environmental controls is the 
Aswan Dam on the Nile River. During 1966, 
scientists from a number of concerned coun- 
tries gathered in Split, Yugoslavia, at a meet- 
ing sponsored by UNESCO, The results of this 
meeting dramatically illustrated au environ- 
mental imbalance which was precipitated by 
the presence of the dam. Originally the dam 
was constructed to provide a source of power 
and irrigation water for Egypt’s lagging agri- 
cultural economy. The results of this meet- 
ing indicated, however, that although the 
Egyptians did benefit, the remainder of the 
Mediterranean economy suffered tremen- 
dously by irreparable damage to the staple 
sardine industry. 

The question has now been posed as to 
how a dam on the upper reaches of the Nile 
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can affect a major industry located literally 
hundreds of miles away. Ecological studies 
have shown that prior to the buliding of the 
Aswan Dam millions of tons of dissolved 
phosphates and nitrates were annually car- 
ried into the impoverished Mediterranean 
Sea by the Nile. This rapid influx of nutri- 
ents initiated what ecologists call a “bloom” 
of phytoplankton (m‘crdscopic aquatic 
plants). In turn’ the phytoplankton provide 
nutrition for - zooplankton (microscopic 
aquatic animals) which similarly “bloomed.” 
The chain is thus established as young sar- 
dines flourish and grow rapidly on the great 
abundance of zooplankters in their diet. 

Results of the meeting showed that the 
atinual sardine catch in the Mediterranean 
Sea was decreased by 50 per cent, and it is 
anticipated the completion of the project 
may lower the catch to 25 per cent, or less, 
of its original figure, thus eliminating a ma- 
jor industry from the Mediterranean econ- 
omy, At this date the total effects of this 
project are not yet known. Evidences also 
indicates that the Schistosomiasis disease 
will rapidly increase in portions of Egypt. 
This disease, producing irritability of the 
bladder and dysentery, enters the body by 
the alimentary tract, especially by drinking 
water, or through the skin of persons bath- 
ing or wading tn infested waters. One of the 
alternate hosts of the organism responsible 
for this disease is a snail common to the 
waters of the Nile; thus as vast areas are 
flooded by the backwaters of the new dam 
the range of the infected snail will be greatly 
extended. 

Such environmental alterations as the As- 
wan Dam point clearly to the gravity of un- 
planned adjustments of our environment. 
The complexities involving the interactions 
of physical, social, spatial, and biological re- 
lationships are indeed difficult to determine 
and thus far are, at best, poorly understood. 
The need for basic research is clearly eyi- 
dent, but I would caution these same re- 
searchers to avoid the pitfall of examining 
each of these facets as a separate entity. In 
the words of Dr. Melvin A. Bernarde, of the 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital in 
Philadelphia, “our environment is a vast 
complex incapable of being grasped by un- 
derstanding any one of its parts.” Only by 
consideri-\g our environment as a true sys- 
tem with interrelated parts is this research 
relevant, 

Much of the popular writing today con- 
cerning “ecology,” “our environment,” “pol- 
lution,” etc., is meant to appeal to the 
masses and contributes little toward solving 
the basic problems of our environment. Writ- 
ers who have seen the smog of Los Angeles, 
the contamination of Lake Erie or the Hud- 
son River, the strip mining destruction of 
eastern Kentucky, southwestern Virignia, 
and southern West Virginia, or the conver- 
sion of east coast salt water marshes into 
housing developments, have suddenly cast 
themselves into the role of “ecological sa- 
vior.” Within certain limits I readily admit 
that they are performing a service to our so- 
ciety by focusing attention on environmental 
problems, On the other hand, I am some- 
what bothered by the possibility of our so- 
ciety actually becoming indifferent toward 
the programs designed to eliminate these 
problems because of boredom produced by 
constant bombardment and saturation by all 
news media. This latter alternative is one 
which we cannot afford, especially since we 
do have the technological knowledge, in 
many instances, to begin the necessary clean- 
up programs. 

The challenge confronting all responsible 
colleges and universities today is to estab- 
lish the role they must play in the forth- 
coming assault on environmental problems. 
The question is not whether we participate 
actively, for if we are truly a responsible edu- 
cational institution, our participation may be 
assumed. The basic issue is: To what extent 
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do we feel we can participate and make a 
worthwhile and relevant contribution toward 
solving these problems? 

Washington and Lee University must soon 
address itself to this particular issue. Quite 
obviously we cannot establish a broad-based 
curriculum aimed at developing a new De- 
partment of Environmental Studies, al- 
though some schools such as the University 
of Wisconsin, University of Louisville, and 
the University of Virginia have already taken 
such steps. The initial and continuing costs, 
in terms of both space and money, make 
such an effort prohibitive for most smaller 
institutions. 

From my own considerations, I would like 
to see Washington and Lee’s role develop 
along two separate, but certainly inter- 
related lines. (1) There exists, within the 
present framework of the University, the 
possibility of establishing an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to an environmental studies 
program for undergraduates. Should the 
University find enough interest in such a 
program, the precedents have already been 
established. Interdepartmental programs al- 
ready exist for pre-medical and chemical- 
engineering students at Washington and 
Lee. In addition, such a program would cer- 
tainly harmonize with the recent changes in 
curriculum flexibility. Dr. F. Kenneth Hare 
of the University of Toronto has suggested 
that such interdisciplinary programs must 
by necessity be quite flexible and synthesiz- 
ing in method and approach. This is in op- 
position to most interdisciplinary programs 
which usually end up with the same ana- 
lytical approach as their comprising discip- 
lines, (2) The second approach which the 
University might undertake would be in the 
area of further focusing attention to en- 
vironmental problems, This latter role would 
include not only our own students but local 
citizens as well. Lecturers from other cam- 
puses and governmental agencies, symposia 
by our own students and faculty, and lectures 
by our own faculty to local civic and service 
organizations would all lend impetus to such 
a program, 

Student interest in this timely and critical 
topic has already been demonstrated on the 
Washington and Lee campus. On April 22, 
the students organized and participated in an 
Earth Day “teach-in” on environmental 
problems. Responses such as this are becom- 
ing the rule rather than the exception 
throughout the United States. 

From the previous discussion it is quite 
evident that most of the present day prob- 
lems concerning our environs are the result 
of years of apathy. Within our society, this 
sentiment cannot be allowed to continue un- 
challenged. Our environmental problems can 
be remedied only by a responsive and well- 
informed public. 


IN FURTHER RECOGNITION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICES OF A FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
no Member of the Congress has had more 
honors accorded for worthwhile official 
and unofficial public welfare activities 
than those bestowed on a former Mem- 
ber of this body, Hon. Maurice H. 
Thatcher, who represented the Louisville, 
Ky., district for five terms—1923-33. His 
truly outstanding record of such services 
extend to more than 60 years last past. 

His general achievements have been 
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mentioned many times in the House and 
Senate and there is no need to recount 
them here. Ever since he left Congress, 
his domicile has been in Washington, 
D.C., and his gratuitous labors in behalf 
of legislation and benefit of the Panama 
Canal and its employees, and for the 
Isthmus of Panama has continued. Also, 
his achievements for conservation. He 
is the only surviving member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission which had su- 
pervision of the building of the Panama 
Canal, and where, as such Commissioner, 
he was specially charged with the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs of the Canal 
Zone. He rendered outstanding service 
during the years 1910-13. 

On August 15, 1970, he reached his 
centenary milepost, which event was sig- 
nally celebrated at the Cosmos Club in 
this city under the auspices of the Pan- 
ama Canal Society of Washington, D.C. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Septem- 
ber 9, 1970, a full story of the celebration, 
in ample detail, was given by Senator 
THURMOND. 

Also, from time to time, the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp has carried other tributes 
to Governor Thatcher in the two bodies 
of Congress. His services in and out of 
Congress in behalf of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine and its world famous laboratory 
in Panama City in researching the cause 
and prevention of tropical disease, have 
been long and notable. Recently, he re- 
ceived a gold medallion, appropriately in- 
scribed and bestowed by the Canal Zone 
Government and the Governor of the 
Canal Zone for his services for 60 years 
or more in behalf of the canal and its em- 
ployees, and other activities. 

Recently, April 1971, “Tropical Medi- 
cine and Hygiene News” carried a con- 
cise commendation of Governor Thatch- 
er’s general career, with special emphasis 
given to his cooperative services during 
his Isthmian tenure, with his fellow Com- 
missioner, Gen. William C. Gorgas—of 
yellow fever fame—Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Sanitation. The ar- 
ticle thus appearing in this periodical, 
is now inserted as a part of these re- 
marks: 

EARLY Supporter or GENERAL Gorcas BEGINS 
SECOND CENTURY 

On August 15, 1970, the Honorable Maurice 
H. Thatcher celebrated his 100th birthday 
at a special anniversary luncheon held by the 
Panama Canal Society of Washington at the 
Cosmos Club. 

Mr. Thatcher, a resident of Washington, 
D.C., is the Honorary President of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine. A distinguished public serv- 
ant, he is the last surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission; his career has 
included law practice in his home state of 
Kentucky and Washington, D.C., and 10 years 
as a member of Congress from Kentucky. 
High on his list of varied interests, over the 
years, have been the Gorgas Memorial Labo- 
ratory and its parent organization, the Gor- 
gas Memorial Institute, as well as subjects 
of humane and conservational character. 

Appointed by President Taft in 1910, Mr. 
Thatcher served for more than three years 
as a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission and as Civil Governor of the Canal 
Zone at the time of peak construction. 
Among the various responsibilities and duties 
of the Governor was the health and sanita- 
tion of Panama’s terminal cities and con- 
tiguous areas. Mr. Thatcher thus became 
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familiar, early in his public life, with the 
health needs of the Isthmian soil and the 
necessity for additional research on tropical 
diseases. 

His close association in the Canal Zone 
with William Crawford Gorgas, whose work 
in Havana had already earned him recogni- 
tion as a sanitarian, was perhaps one of Goy- 
ernor Thatcher’s most satisfying experiences. 
Friendship and mutual respect blossomed 
between the two fellow commissioners, and 
it was only natural that Governor Thatcher 
should lend officially his assistance and sup- 
port to Gorgas’ health and sanitation poli- 
cies, which soon proved invaluable for the 
completion of the great industrial enterprise 
of the century undertaken by the United 
States, the Panama Canal, 

Shortly after General Gorgas’ death in 
1920, Dr. Belisario Porras, then President of 
Panama, made known his desire to establish 
on Panamanian soil a tropical medicine re- 
search center to serve as living memorial to 
the man who in President Porras’ own words 
was “the redeemer of the tropics”. The crea- 
tion of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preyentive Medicine followed. 
Its Charter was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware in October 1921, and 
was subsequently registered in the Republic 
of Panama. 

The Institute failed to obtain philan- 
thropic contributions from Gorgas’ fellow 
countrymen and from Latin American na- 
tions in its early years, as envisioned by its 
incorporators. In 1928, an appeal to the 
United States Congress for financial sup- 
port was considered, Dr. Franklin H. Martin, 
then President of the Institute, approached 
the then Congressman Thatcher for advice 
and counsel. Thoroughly cognizant of the 
problem, sympathetic to the needs for con- 
tinued research in tropical health, friend 
and admirer of the great sanitarian with 
whom he had shared days of labor, anxiety 
and triumph in the Canal Zone, Congressman 
Thatcher welcomed the opportunity and, 
with proper parliamentary skill, obtained 
the enactment of his Bill H.R. 828 (P.L. 350- 
70th Congress) which provided an annual 
appropriation for the establishment, mainte- 
nance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, in the land and building ceded 
by the Republic of Panama. Over the years, 
Governor Thatcher's sustained interest and 
wise control counsel have assisted invaluably 
in the growth and life of the organization. 

Public recognition of the Institute's in- 
debtedness to its strong advocate and friend 
has been made recently by its President, Rear 
Admiral Calvin B. Galloway, MC, USN (Ret.), 
with the announcement that “The History 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute and the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory—40 Years of 
Research,” written by Willard H. Wright, Ph. 
D. and currently in press, will be dedicated 
to Governor Thatcher. 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN CHINA 
TRADE DEDICATED IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp news of 
a very exciting happening for not only 
the people of my district, not just for 
the people of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, but for the people of the 
whole Nation. On April 7, the old Capt. 
Robert Bennet Forbes House was official- 
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ly renamed the Museum of the American 
China Trade and its purpose expanded 
to acquaint Americans with the history 
of the American China trade. Hopefully, 
the net result of it all will be a better un- 
derstanding between our peoples. Those 
of us who have lived in the area have 
known of the unique charm and histori- 
cal value of the Forbes House for many 
years. Now the whole Nation will benefit 
from the historical contributions of the 
Forbes family and in the process will 
learn not only more about themselves 
but another whole Nation. In retrospect, 
the publicity surrounding the rechristen- 
ing of the museum could not have oc- 
curred at a better time than these days 
of ping-pong diplomacy. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me pleasure at 
this time to include in the Recorp my 
statement at the dedication ceremonies, 
as well as those of Senators Brooke and 
KENNEDY. Following those statements is 
the official release of the museum to com- 
memorate the occasion. It only remains 
for me to extend to each and every per- 
son reading this a warm invitation on 
behalf of the museum and townspeople 
of Milton to drop by and spend a most 
enjoyable time in the Forbes House. 

The materials follow: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts has a prominent history in 
commerce and shipping. Its citizens distin- 
guished themselves in the China trade of the 
last century. It is altogether fitting that the 
Museum of the American China Trade should 
be established here in the Commonwealth. 

People from all over the world and the 
nation are attracted to the Commonwealth 
by its outstanding educational and cultural 
institutions, and in addition many visit our 
state every summer. For these reasons, the 
Museum of the American China Trade will 
be an added vital resource for Massachusetts. 

I wish those connected with this effort 
much success. 

Sincerely, 
Francis W. SARGENT. 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. BUREE 


Congressman James A. Burke (D-Milton) 
today announced that “having known the 
Captain. R. B. Forbes Museum intimately 
since its founding in 1965, I welcome and 
endorse the Trustees’ decision to expand its 
scope as the Museum of the American China 
Trade.” The Congressman continued, “it is, 
indeed, a very historical moment for the 
‘Town and for the nation, and I feel very priv- 
ileged to have been invited to participate in 
the ceremonies marking the beginning of 
the new era for the museum. 

It is my opinion that the time is ripe for 
a greater understanding between the Amer- 
ican and the Chinese people. One of the best 
places to begin is with the long history of 
our involvement with mainland China. Mas- 
sachusetts took a leading role in that rela- 
tionship and it is fitting that a museum. of 
national scope, dealing with American trade 
relations with China, should be established 
here. 

I realize, too, the importance of locating 
a museum of this sort south of Boston in the 
Town of Milton. Its location is close enough 
to a major population center to be easily 
accessible. At the same time, being located 
in Milton, the museum will have the ad- 
vantage of pleasant open space and of room 
to expand. 

Our colleges and universities must serve 
primarily the student community. I am, 
therefore, particularly pleased to learn that 
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the teaching, research and exhibition pro- 
grams of the Museum of the American China 
Trade will be offered not only to students but 
to all interested members of the general 
public. 

I welcome and endorse your long-term 
plans to develop a major center for study of 
the whole field of our nation’s early relations 
with China, particularly through the China 
trade. I believe that this effort can do much 
to create better understanding between our 
two peoples, which in turn should lead to 
improved relations. I shall continue to watch 
your progress with interest. 

I know I speak for the residents of the 
Town of Mitlon and the rest of the District 
I represent when I wish the museum a long 
and proud future in the very important task 
which it has undertaken here today.” 


[From the Patriot Ledger, Apr. 8, 1971] 


U.S.-CHINA TRADE Museum BEING PLANNED 
BY MILTON 


Mitton.—Construction of a museum ded- 
icated to America’s past role in the China 
trade is planned for the town as part of a 
14-year program to coincide with the 200th 
anniversary of the start of trade with China. 


NEW BUILDING 


The announcement was made yesterday by 
Ralph M. Forbes, president of trustees of the 
Captain Robert Bennet Forbes House, on 
Milton Hill which will continue as the mu- 
seum until a new building can be con- 
structed. 

The Forbes House is to remain standing 
and will be preserved, said Mr. Forbes. 

The site of the proposed museum, which 
also will be a teaching institution, will be 
to the rear of the Forbes House and near 
the re-creation of the Lincoln log cabin 
which was developed by the descendant of 
Captain Forbes—Mary Bowditch Forbes. 

The museum will specialize in the history 
and artifacts relating to American contacts 
with China and East Asia. 

It will be the only museum of its kind in 
this country and only one of two in the world 
devoted solely to the China trade. 

The 200th anniversary of the opening of 
the American China trade will be held on 
Feb. 22, 1984 to mark the sailing of the ship 
Empress of China from New York to Canton. 

The Milton Hill site has historic links with 
America’s early history and also with the 
China trade. It overlooks the Neponset estu- 
ary where most of colonial Massachusetts’ 
industry was located nearby in the Milton- 
Dorchester Upper and Lower Falis area. More 
than 50 ships were built in the estuary, in- 
cluding two which sailed to China. 


NATIONAL LANDMARK 


The present museum was declared a na- 
tional historic landmark in 1966. It was built 
in 1833 by Capt. Robert Bennet Forbes, a 
leader in the China trade. The house was 
designed by architect Isaiah Rogers. 

This state’s role in the China trade lasted 
until about 1900 and involved exchanges of 
tea, sugar, spices, silk, cotton and other 
textiles. 

As part of the 14-year project the museum 
also announced the appointment of Profes- 
sor Francis R. Carpenter, who is fluent in 
Chinese, and is considered an expert on East 
Asia history. 

His title will be that of associate director 
for education and research. 

He learned Chinese during his Naval serv- 
ice in World War II and later studied at 
Yale. Mr. Carpenter has been associated with 
the government, Freer Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D.C., professor of history and chairman 
of the history department at Springfield 
College, and is now working on a book deal- 
ing with the 19th century's well known Chi- 
nese merchant, Wu Ping-Chen. Westerners 
knew the merchant as Houqua. 

One of his projects will be to microfilm 
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manuscripts and printed materials for the 
history of this trade with China. The mu- 
seum hopes to expand its service to histori- 
ans, museums and educational systems. 

Students and adult educational programs 
at the museum also are proposed. 

Dr. H. A. Crosby Forbes, museum director, 
cited the importance of the China trade 
study by commenting that “today one of 
every two people on this planet is Asian, and 
one out of every four is Chinese, 

“Whatever one may think of the recogni- 
tion of China in the present, one must rec- 
ognize the great importance of the relation- 
ship between America and China in the past. 
Knowledge of this past history is essential 
to better relations with East Asia today and 
in the future.” 

The founding Forbes’ descendants are ac- 
tive in the management of the museum and 
the family has made available the collection 
of China, paintings, furniture, silverware, 
carvings, lacquerware and other objects. 

Captain Forbes and other American trad- 
ers picked up cargoes en route to China at 
stops in South America, California, the 
Northeast Coast settlements, and the Ha- 
walian Islands. 

MILTON MUSEUM DEDICATES ITSELF TO 
AMERICAN-CHINA RELATIONS 


Mitton, Mass—A museum devoted to 
America’s relations with China has been es- 
tablished in Milton. 

The institution, called the Museum of the 
American China Trade, is located in the his- 
toric Captain Robert Bennet Forbes House. 

This is the only institution in New Eng- 
land devoted solely to the history of the 
America-China trade and is believed to be 
the only such institution in the U.S. and 
perhaps one of three in the world. 

The museum will specialize in the history 
and artifacts relating to American contacts 
with China and East Asia. Massachusetts 
played a leading role in the China trade. 
Tea, sugar, spices, silk, cotton, and other 
textiles were the staples of the trade and 
were used in nearly every household, not 
only in Massachusetts, but were familiar 
throughout the country. 

Dr. H. A. Crosby Forbes, museum director 
and founder, says that “the American China 
trade era, which began under English con- 
trol during the colonial period, is one of 
America’s great forgotten epics. 

Everyone has heard of the American Revo- 
lution, the winning of the West, the Civil 
War, the California gold rush, but the his- 
tory of the America-China trade, which 
helped pull America out of the post-Revolu- 
tionary depression and make it a Pacific pow- 
er, has been all but forgotten in the public 
mind, and by many professional historians 
too.” 
“The almost universal ignorance of our 
early contacts with China through trade, 
which might almost be called a national lapse 
of memory, goes far to explain the many 
years of frustration and disappointment 
Americans have experienced in Asia,” he 
said. 

The ports that were most prominent in 
the China trade in New England were Bos- 
ton, Salem, Portsmouth, Providence, New 
Haven, and New London. Other major China 
trade ports elsewhere were New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Norfolk, 
Charleston, and later San Francisco. 

The museum also announces the appoint- 
ment of Professor Francis R. Carpenter, who 
reads and speaks Chinese fluently, and who 
is an expert in the history of East Asia and 
particularly of American contacts with 
China. He has been appointed Associate Di- 
rector of Education and Research. 

Prof. Carpenter learned Chinese during his 
service with the U.S. Navy in World War IT 
and later pursued Chinese history at Yale 
University. He studied East Asian art history 
at the Freer Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
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He was formerly Professor of History and 
Chairman of the Department of History at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. He is 
currently working on a book in collaboration 
with the museum on the 19th century's best 
Known Chinese merchant Wu Ping-Chien, 
better known to Westerners as Houqua. 

Dr. Forbes is a Harvard-trained historian 
who specializes in the history and art of the 
18th and 19th century American trade with 
China. He was the first person to put on an 
exhibition of China trade silver made for 
Westerners. The field was previously un- 
known to all but a few experts before this 
exhibition. He is writing a book on Chinese 
silver. 

“The China trade, a period of exploration 
and discovery—our age of Raleigh and 
Drake—played a decisive role in shaping the 
American experience, especially during the 
years from 1730 to about 1860.” 

“China trade seamen from Massachusetts 
and other Atlantic ports scoured the world 
for merchandise to trade for the teas and 
other precious goods of the East,” Dr. Forbes 
said. 


The present museum building, which was 
declared a National Historic Landmark in 
1966, was built in 1833 by Captain Robert 
Bennet Forbes, one of the most outstanding 
sea captains of the 19th century. The struc- 
ture was designed by a leading architect of 
the day, Isaiah Rogers. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, the Harvard his- 
torian, says tht “Robert Bennet Forbes had 
the most original brain and the most attra: - 
tive personality of any Boston merchant of 
his generation.” 

The museum was established in 1965 and 
houses a part of the collection of China 
trade furnishings (porcelain, paintings, fur- 
niture, silver, etc.) brought back by Capt. 
Forbes. It also houses a collection of some 
50,000 frames of microfilmed papers of Capt. 
Forbes and members of his family. The mi- 
crofilming was done in 1969 by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, which also pub- 
lished a guide to the Forbes papers, 

Milton Hill, on which the museum is lo- 
cated, is the highest point on the Old Coast 
Road, now Adams Street, which stretched 
from the Massachusetts Bay Colony to Plym- 
outh Bay. The view from the hill has been 
famous since Colonial times and the last 
English governor of Massachusetts had his 
country seat two houses north of the 
museum. 

The hill holds a commanding view of the 
Neponset Estuary below, which was the most 
important tidal estuary in America during 
the Colonial period. Much of Colonial Mas- 
sachusetts’ industry was located nearby in 
the Milton-Dorchester Upper and Lower Falls 
areas. More than 50 vessels were built in and 
near the estuary, including at least two 
ships which were engaged in the trade with 
China. 

Capt. Robert Bennet Forbes and his family 
lived atop the hill from 1816 on and one 
could look out over the estuary which leads 
into Massachusetts Bay. 

The museum which directed itself to one 
family’s participation in the China trade, 
will now have exhibitions and teaching and 
research programs relating to the whole 
China trade. 

It will also conduct extensive research 
and education programs and will change 
many of its Victorian items, replacing these 
with representative materials brought back 
from China, including paintings, porcelain, 
furniture, silverware, lacquerware and vari- 
ous other furnishings. The scope of the mu- 
seum, which covered only parts of coastal 
Massachusetts, will now be extended to cover 
trade ports along the whole Atlantic Coast. 

At the same time, the museum is under- 
taking a 13-year program designed to estab- 
lish itself as a major research, teaching and 
exhibitions center relating to American con- 
tacts with East Asia, A new museum complex 
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is scheduled for completion in time for the 
200th anniversary of the opening of the 
American China trade on Feb. 22, 1984, 
which was the date of departure of the 
vessel, Empress of China, from New York 
to Canton. 

To illustrate the importance of the Amer- 
ican China Trade Museum, Dr. Forbes said, 
“today one of every two people on this 
planet is Asian, and one out of every four 
is Chinese, 

“For these and other reasons a museum 
specializing in the history and artifacts of 
the American trade with China should be 
considered a high priority item in the cul- 
tural agenda of the United States during the 
next decade,” Dr. Forbes said. 

“Whatever one may think of the recogni- 
tion of China in the present, one must 
recognize the great importance of the rela- 
tionship between America and China in the 
past. Knowledge of this past history is 
essential to better relations with East Asia 
today and in the future.” 

Among the China ports included in the 
trade was Canton, virtually the only port 
open to trade until after 1842, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, and other so-called “Treaty Ports,” 
including Foochow, Ningpo, Amoy and 
others. 

Ships en route to China traded or picked 
up cargoes for the Canton market along 
the east and west coasts of South America, 
traded with the missions in California and 
with the Indians of the North West Coast. 
Sandalwood was also picked up in the Ha- 
walian Islands. Exotic products such as shark 
fins and sea slugs, which were favored by 
the Mandarin gourmets of China, were found 
in the Pacific Islands. 

The effect of all this trade of Westerners 
with China was that China and East Asia 
were brought into contact with Western 
ideas, industry, military matters, and cul- 
tural affairs, 

The Trustees of the museum are: Weston 
Howland, honorary chairman, Milton; F. 
Murray Forbes, chairman, Boston; Ralph M, 
Forbes, president, Milton; R. Forbes Perkins, 
treasurer, Manchester; William B. Osgood, 
assistant treasurer, Boston; James A, P, Ho- 
mans, secretary, Sherborn; Samuel Cabot, 
corresponding secretary, Beverly Farms; 
Francis F. Brooks, Milton; Allan Forbes, 
Cambridge; H. A. Crosby Forbes, Cambridge; 
James M. Forbes, Brisbane, Australia; Henry 
Lee, Boston; Arthur W. Monks, Milton; 
George Sommaripa, Cambridge; Walter S. 
Robbins, Milton; and Mrs. William S. Young- 
man, East Hebron, New Hampshire. 

Among the persons on the Advisory Com- 
mittee are Ernest S. Dodge, Director, Peabody 
Museum of Salem; John K. Fairbank, Direc- 
tor, East Asian Research Center, Harvard 
University; Kwang-Ching Liu, Chairman of 
the History Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis; Albert E. Van Dusen, Professor 
of History, University of Connecticut and 
State Historian of Connecticut, and Mrs. 
David K. E. Bruce, wife of the American dele- 
gate to the Peace Conference, Paris. 

Other Advisory Committee members are: 
Charles F. Batchelder; Russell S. Codman, 
Jr.; Edward Cunningham; George M. Cush- 
ing, Jr.; Frederic D. Grant; Miss Aimee Lamb, 
Miss Roasamond Lamb; Francis B. Lothrop; 
Mrs. Henry Lyman; David McKibbin; Peter 
Parker, Jr.; Thomas H. P. Whitney; Alexan- 
der W. Williams; Frederic Winthrop; and 
George L. Wrenn, III, all of Massachusetts; 
Howard G. Cushing, Rhode Island; Jacques 
M. Downs, Maine; Wallace F. Forbes, New 
York; Frederick W. Macondray, California; 
John H. S. Russell, California; Samuel Rus- 
sell, New Jersey. 

The museum is open to the public May 
through October from 2 to 5 p.m. every day 
except Sunday, Monday and holidays. Admis- 
sion is $1.50 for adults and 50¢ for children 
under 12. 
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DRAFT OF STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


GENTLEMEN: I am delighted to hear of 
the formation of the Museum of the Amer- 
ican China Trade. The history of our rela- 
tions with China goes back to the beginnings 
of this nation. Within a year of the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace which ended our war 
for independence, Americans were voyaging 
across the Pacific in search of the riches of 
the East. The wealth they brought back from 
China did much to get this young nation 
established. 

Today the Chinese people have a govern- 
ment which is also still relatively young. 
It seems to me unrealistic to think that we 
can continue any longer to ignore this gov- 
ernment which guides the destinies of more 
than a quarter of the world’s people. The 
time has come to put our relations with the 
Peoples Republic of China on a more realistic 
footing. 

It is essential if we are to ayoid continued 
frustration and disappointment in our re- 
lations with East Asia and China, to under- 
stand the history of our early contacts with 
that area. This history is not only interest- 
ing in itself but it forms the background 
against which contemporary events take 
place. Yet for most Americans this is a little 
known area. The Museum of the American 
China Trade can do much to make this his- 
tory come alive. 

I send those concerned my best wishes for 
the success of their plans to build this 
museum into a major research and educa- 
tional center open to the general public. The 
Museum should become a constructive ed- 
ucational and cultural force in Massachu- 
setts and the nation. 


DRAFT OF STATEMENT BY SENATOR BROOKE 

If we are to play a responsible role today 
in East Asia we must have understanding of 
our past contacts with this area. We are pay- 
ing a high price today for our lack of under- 
standing of China and the Chinese people. I 
believe that anything that will improve 
understanding between the Chinese and 
American peoples will help the cause of world 


No part of this nation was more involved 
with China in the past than was Massachu- 
setts. The contacts made in those days 
largely through trade, are the background 
against which present-day relationships be- 
tween East Asia and America are played. 
When we are not aware of these relationships 
we act blindly. 

I can, therefore, tell you that I am pleased 
to hear of the establishment of the Museum 
of the American China Trade. I believe it can 
shed much light on the history and cultures 
of East Asia and on our relations with China. 

DRAFT OF STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 

BURKE 


Having known the Capt. R. B. Forbes 
museum intimately since its founding in 
1965, I welcome and endorse the Trustees’ 
decision to expand its scope as the Museum 
of the American China Trade. 

It is my opinion that the time is ripe for 
a greater understanding between the Ameri- 
can and the Chinese people. One of the best 
places to begin is with the long history of 
our involvement with mainland China. 
Massachusetts took a leading role in that 
relationship and it is fitting that a museum 
of national scope, dealing with American 
trade relations with China, should be estab- 
lished here. 

I realize, too, the importance of locating 
a museum of this sort south of Boston in the 
Town of Milton. Its location is close enough 
to a major population center to be easily 
accessible. At the same time time, being 
located in Milton, the museum will have the 
advantage of pleasant open space and of room 
to expand. 
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Our colleges and universities must serve 
primarily the student community. I am, 
therefore, particularly pleased to learn that 
the teaching, research and exhibition pro- 
grams of the Museum of the American China 
Trade will be offered not only to students but 
to all interested members of the general pub- 
lic. 

I welcome and endorse your long-term 
plans to develop a major center for study of 
the whole field of our nation’s early rela- 
tions with China, particularly through the 
China trade. I believe that this effort can 
do much to create better understanding be- 
tween our two peoples, which in turn should 
lead to improved relations, I shall continue 
to watch your progress with interest. 


CONGRESS NEEDS INFORMATION 
ON LOCKHEED BAILOUT: FACT 
SHEET INTRODUCED BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MOORHEAD 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Treasury Department sent a 
measure to the Banking Committees of 
the Senate and House. This measure, if 
enacted, would provide guaranteed Fed- 
eral backing for a $250 million loan to 
the Lockheed Corp. so that it might con- 
tinue production of its commercial L- 
1011 airbus. I believe that this measure 
is of profound significance since it could 
spell the beginning of the socialization 
of the American aircraft and aerospace 
industry. 

For this reason, I think that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress and the American 
public should consider this proposal and 
its implications quite carefully before 
deciding the merits of the measure. Be- 
cause of this, I insert into the Recorp the 
following fact sheet which I have sent 
to all Members of the House and Senate 
as well as 500 newspaper editors across 
the country. I also insert material related 
to the current Lockheed situation: 

Fact SHEET 

Question: What is the L-1011 airplane? 

Answer: The L-1011, or Tri-star, is a me- 
dium range, second generation, wide-bodied 
commercial jet airplane. It has been designed 
primarily to provide transportation on high 
density routes shorter than the maximum 
intercontinental routes, The L-1011 is in di- 
rect competition with the DC-10 built by 
McDonnell-Douglas. To a limited extent the 
L-1011 is in competition with the longer 
range 747 built by Boeing. 

Question: What is the Lockheed relief 
measure being proposed by the Treasury De- 
partment? 

Answer: This measure, if enacted, would 
provide Federal guarantees of $250 million in 
loans to the corporation so that it can con- 
tinue work on its commercial L-1011 airbus. 

Question: Why hasn't Lockheed sought 
credits from commercial banks? 

Answer: The corporation has. The banks 
already have extended $400 million in se- 
cured loans. The 24-bank consortium back- 
ing these commercial loans does not believe 
that additional credit should be extended 
unless the Government is willing to guaran- 
tee the loan. 

Question: Does the reluctance of the banks 


to extend further credits indicate that the 
L-1011 is not a commercially viable program? 
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Answer: Only the banks know the reason 
for their reluctance. However, it is extremely 
unlikely that the L-1011 wil be viable in the 
foreseeable future. Lockheed has no past 
experience in producing a commercial, pure 
jet plane for airline use. This lack of experi- 
ence cannot possibly help commercial sales. 
According to the British Minister of Avia- 
tion Supply, Lockheed has firm orders for 
110 aircraft and options for 68 more, 50 of 
which he characterized as “little more than 
a bookkeeping transaction, and a somewhat 
bogus one at that.” In addition, TWA has 
indicated that unless the plane can be made 
to meet specifications it will not accept its 
L-1011’s. Beyond this, sales of commercial 
airplanes have been extremely slow because 
of the sagging economy, and the downturn 
in airline passenger travel. For these reasons 
it appears that Lockheed may not sell the 
more than 300 L-1011's required to break 
even. 

Question: Would the actual funds be pro- 
vided by commercial banks? 

Answer: Yes. The Federal Government 
would come into the act to repay the loan if 
Lockheed could not. 

Question: In effect, aren’t the banks being 
subsidized? 

Answer: Yes. The taxpayers foot the bill 
and repay the banks if Lockheed cannot. The 
banks would have no risk for the $250 mil- 
lion loan, yet they will be earning substan- 
tial amounts of interest on this no-risk in- 
vestment. 

Question: Will this $250 million loan in- 
sure completion of the L-1011 program? 

Answer; There are no guarantees on the 
part of the corporation that this loan will 
insure completion of the L-1011 program. 
Therefore, this procedure is open-ended. 
Lockheed may come back at a later date and 
request additional Federal funds. 

Question; If Lockheed cannot sell the re- 
quired number of L-1011’s what will be 
the effect on the nation’s taxpayers? 

Answer: The taxpayers probably will lose 
their $250 million investment. The banks 
and the Federal Government on the C-5 
Program already have tied up $500 million 
in assets as collateral against loans to Lock- 
heed. Should the company go bankrupt it 
is highly unlikely that much of this addi- 
tional $250 million investment could be re- 
deemed. 

Question: The President in referring to 
the Lockheed situation has stated that “we 
need a strong airframe producer in Southern 
California.” Is this true? 

Answer: The President made the state- 
ment in Southern California and, as a con- 
summate politician, the statement must be 
considered in the light of the circumstances 
under which he made it. The fact of the 
matter is that McDonnell-Douglas, the sec- 
ond largest U.S, commercial plane manufac- 
turer already exists in Southern California. 
North American Rockwell, while not produc- 
ing large commercial planes is located in 
Southern California and does build military 
planes such as the B~1. 

Question: It has been said that this meas- 
ure is necessary in order to protect exist- 
ing jobs. Is this correct? 

Answer: This guarantee is a most expen- 
sive way of protecting jobs. The L-1011 em- 
ploys only 31,000 people. This represents a 
miniscule fraction of the nation’s overall 
unemployment. If this same $250 million 
were invested in the Public Service Employ- 
ment program, it would create 300,000 jobs 
instead of a mere 31,000 jobs. 

Question: But, it is argued that if this 
loan is not guaranteed the brunt would be 
focused on the Southern California area. 

Answer: This is only partly correct. It 
should be remembered that subsidizing the 
L-1011 will cut into orders for the DC-10. 
McDonnell-Douglas, also in Southern Calt- 
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fornia, has lost $540 million in orders and 
options held by American, Eastern and 
United Airlines. Therefore, the Administra- 
tion’s measure would protect Lockheed jobs 
at the expense of McDonnell-Douglas jobs. 

Question: Is Lockheed so essential that 
this extraordinary action need take place? 

Answer; This extraordinary action need 
not take place. If the L-1011 is not sub- 
sidized and the company goes into bank- 
ruptcy, the country can still obtain essen- 
tial military hardware such as the Poseidon 
missile. As Admiral Rickover has observed, 
“the work would go on . . ., because people 
who do the work are not affected by this 
(bankruptcy). What happens when the pres- 
ident of any large corporation or the officials 
go? The work goes on.” 

Question: Has Lockheed’s record been 
fairly good? 

Answer: No, it has not. In the last ten 
years, Lockheed’s record has been quite dis- 
mal. The company has not had a financially 
successful large commercial airplane ven- 
ture in over twenty years. The company lost 
money on the Electra. It misjudged in pro- 
ducing a turboprop rather than the pure 
jets produced by Boeing, Douglas and Con- 
vair. On the military side, Lockheed’s record 
is no better. 

Lockheed has incurred a $2 billion over- 
run on the C-5A cargo plane—whose unit 
cost has skyrocketed from $23 million to $60 
million each—and recently was reported by 
the GAO to be unable to perform its major 
mission. 

According to sworn testimony in a Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission investi- 
gation, Lockheed management deliberately 
misled the Pentagon and reduced its bidding 
price by 10% on the C-5A program in order 
to underbid Boeing and get the original 
contract, 

For years Lockheed management has with- 
held information from the Pentagon on the 
C-5A prorgam relating to both cost and 
technical problems. 

There are strong indications that many 
within Lockheed’s corporate management 
may have used their intimate knowledge of 
the company’s financial problems to sell 
large portions of their own personal stock- 
holdings before the company’s problems be- 
came public knowledge and stock prices went 
down. 

The SEC also investigated Lockheed for 
less than full disclosure on a debenture is- 
sue—thus misleading the public. 

Lockheed management underestimated the 
cost and technical problems on the Chey- 
enne helicopter which was to have 
been deployed by now, but which is still in 
R&D. In this case the taxpayers have bailed 
Lockheed out of a fixed price contract on 
this program. 

Lockheed has severely overrun a contract 
on the SRAM rocket motor and according 
to the GAO this motor is still deficient tech- 
nically—Lockheed was also bailed out of a 
fixed price contract on this program. 

Question: What is the long range impact 
of the Treasury Department measure? 

Answer: A recent editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal stated it most succinctly. 
“Helping out Penn Central, Lockheed or any 
other corporation fuzzes the line between 
private and public enterprise.” The govern- 
ment cannot extend credit guarantees to any 
private firm, especially for a commercial ven- 
ture, without in some way interjecting it- 
self into the management of the firm. To do 
otherwise would be dereliction of the Goy- 
ernment’s responsibility toward the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers. Yet by interjecting it- 
self, the Government cannot but help to de- 
stroy the independence of government and 
industry. It is this underlying step toward 
de facto socialization of the industry which 
has so many thoughtful members of indus- 
try gravely concerned about this measure. 

Question: What effect will this Lockheed 
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relief measure have on Lockheed’s competi- 
tors in the airbus field? 

Answer: As General Electric Company has 
pointed out, “any form of subsidization of 
Lockheed would necessarily bring addition- 
al pressures on the viability of the two domi- 
nant domestic suppliers of commercial air- 
craft, Boeing and McDonnell-Douglas.” To- 
day, there is an extremely limited commercial 
aircraft market. There is not enough busi- 
ness to go around. Both Boeing and McDon- 
nell-Dougias have sold far fewer 747’s and 
DC-10's than they expected. Therefore, by 
artificially keeping Lockheed in the commer- 
cial jet airplane market, the Government is 
hurting Lockheed’s competitors who might 
have sold more aircraft. Additionally, the 
Lockheed L-1011 uses British RB 211 engines. 
To continue production, Rolls Royce will 
need British governmental assistance in ad- 
dition to the Treasury Department’s U.S. 
assistance to Lockheed. Rolis Royce is di- 
rectly competing with both General Electric 
and Pratt and Whitney in the commercial jet 
engine market. Therefore, the Treasury De- 
partment’s plan will aid foreign producers 
and workers to the disadvantage of domestic 
jet engine manufacturers and American 
workers. 

Question: In effect then, the Treasury De- 
partment’s plan appears to: (1) be inhibit- 
ing the free enterprise system for commercial 
ventures; (2) produce unfair competitive 
advantage of one manufacturer over others 
in the field and (3) prop up a foreign engine 
manufacturer and workers to the distinct 
disadvantage of domestic engine manufac- 
turers and American workers. Is this cor- 
rect? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Have other alternatives to the 
Treasury Department's proposal been ex- 
amined? 

Answer: It is not known how seriously the 
Administration has examined other alter- 
natives. However, it is known that no other 
proposals such as corporate bankruptcy or 
reorganization have been submitted to Con- 
gress for consideration. Additionally, unless 
it has been kept secret, no complete audit 
has been made of Lockheed’s finances to de- 
termine how badly the company needs addi- 
tional financial assistance. All assurances 
that this additional help is required have 
come from the company’s management—not 
from the GAO or other appropriate arms of 
the Government. No commercial lending in- 
stitution would even consider lending an 
amount of this magnitude without knowing 
far more about the finances of the borrower 
than we in Congress have been told. 

Question: Has the GAO investigated the 
financial condition of Lockheed? 

Answer: Such a request was made over a 
year ago by Senator Proxmire and myself, 
However, the GAO was denied access to 
necessary information by the Administra- 
tion. 

Thus far, many people within government 
and industry have spoken out against the 
Treasury Department’s Lockheed bailout 
scheme. Below are a sampling of these reac- 
tions: 

“It is wrong to protect an environment in 
which a company makes a bad bid and is not 
forced to live with the consequences of it.” 

Jack H. VOLLBRECHT, 
President, Aerojet General Corp. 


“At the outset, let us have right on the 
record the actual number of orders for the 
aircraft. At the latest count, there are 110 
firm orders, with a further 68 which are not 
firm, including the whole of the 50 Air Hold- 
ing order, which is Httle more than a book- 
keeping transaction, and a somewhat bogus 
one at that.” 

FREDERICKE CORFIELD, 

British Minister of Aviation Supply, in the 

House of Commons, February 8, 1971. 
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“In presenting these reservations on the 
Present Lockheed crisis, General Electric 
Company questions seriously the propriety 
of the U.S. Government subsidizing one com- 
pany engaged in commercial competition 
with other companies not similarly sup- 
ported. Specifically, it feels that any such 
departure from our competitive enterprise, 
system may by precedent lead to similar de- 

in other segments of the economy. 
“General Electric Company opposes U.S. 
intervention in the private free enterprise 
competitive arena.” 

From a communication of April 26 from 
General Electric Company to the 
Treasury Department. 

“You should bear in mind that there are 
about 10,000 business failures in the United 
States each year. And almost all of these 
involve very small businesses where a man 
loses all of his savings and faces the situa- 
tion on his own. If as is being claimed, the 
Government has an obligation to rescue a 
giant defense firm, then the Government has 
the obligation to see that the firm is properly 
managed. This will inevitably lead to state 
socialism.” 


Adm. HYMAN RICKOVER, 
U.S. Naval Ships Command. 
“As a precedent, it disturbs me.” 
DONALD M. KENDALL, 
President, Pepsi Co., Inc. 
Wall Street Journal, May 10, 1971. 


“... Iam just greatly concerned about the 
precedent involved in that kind of Federal 
intervention in the private marketplace. It 
does seem to me that once the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets into the business of prevent- 
ing bankruptcies—I wonder whether there is 
any stopping place then. I wonder whether 
there is any limitation that would prevent it 
from merely maintaining inefficient busi- 
nesses and poorly run businesses in opera- 
tion. 

“... As an organization which favors the 
enhancement of the free enterprise system, 
we (the U.S. Chamber of Commerce) have 
long the appropriateness of 
George Stigler’s commentary about the social 
valve of bankruptcy. Bankruptcy, Stigler ar- 
gues, is one of the great inventions of the 
free enterprise system. It allows for the re- 
organization of activities which are no longer 
sufficiently useful to remain liquid. And so 
I think support of the free enterprise sys- 
tem generally would require support of the 
institution of bankruptcy.” 

CARL H. MADDEN, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


“... I haye some grave doubts about this 
whole line of thinking, of the Federal Gov- 
ernment bailing out private businesses from 
difficulties, which result from their own mis- 
management.” 

Nat GOLDFINGER, 
AFL-CIO. 

“I can only say that I view the notion of 
bailing out private companies on this scale 
with a great deal of caution.” 

JAMES DUSENBERRY, 
Harvard University. 


“Certainly, through the years the commer- 
cial banks—and their trade associations— 
have been the most vocal about free enter- 
prise and have traditionally opposed the in- 
tervention of the Federal Government in 
their affairs. It now seems strange that they 
want the Federal Government to carry out 
their banking role in regard to Lockheed.” 

Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Texas, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—11356, 

April 21, 1971. 

“Rep, John E. Moss, D-Calif., today served 
notice he is prepared to lead a ‘vigorous’ drive 
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to block an expected White House request 
for a $250 million loan guarantee to serve 
the ailing Lockheed Corporation.” 
Congressman JoHN Moss, 
California, Sacramento Bee. 
April 30, 1971. 


“National prosperity does not depend upon 
financing the short-sightedness of big cor- 
porations.” 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Vermont. 


“A major justification for the proposed 
tee is the alleged need to assure the 

jobs of Lockheed’s employees. Yet the pro- 
posed guarantee would also include the man- 
ufacturer for jet engines of the airbus— 
which happens to be British not American.” 

Senator EDWARD BROOKE, 
Massachusetts. 


“The plan to guarantee loans for the tot- 
tering aerospace company is bad economics, 
bad public policy and bad news for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer.” 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Wisconsin, 


“I doubt that I will be able to support it 
(the Treasury Department proposal) and my 
gut feeling is that the proposal will be very 
difficult to sell in the Senate.” Senator Grif- 
fin added, that “the approach—passing spe- 
cial laws for one company—is very question- 
able. I have real serious doubts about the 
approach and whether it is politically pos- 
sible to do it,” 

Senator ROBERT GRIFFIN, 
Michigan, quoted in the Detroit Free 
Press, May 6, 1971. 


LOCKHEED LOAN GUARANTEE FACING 
Rovex Go on HIL 

Lockheed executives face the prospect of 
a rough going-over by members of the House 
Banking Committee when hearings are held 
on the Nixon administration's request that 
the government stand behind a $250 million 
bank loan to the hard-pressed aerospace 
contractor. 

Although the White House request, an- 
nounced last Thursday, has not been for- 
mally sent to Capito) Hill, staff members of 
the House Banking Committee are pouring 
over all available evidence on Lockheed’s fi- 
nancial situation and past performance, in- 
cluding the more than 3,000 pages of testi- 
mony collected by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission investigation of the C-5 
overrun disclosure. 

Committee Chairman Wright Patman (D- 
Tex.) has promised prompt hearings even 
though he is highly critical of the proposal. 
Two ranking committee members, Reps. 
Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) and William Moor- 
head (D-Pa.) already have strongly de- 
nounced a federal guarantee of the $250 
million bank loan to help Lockheed complete 
the commercial L-1011 TriStar without 
bankruptcy. 

Moorhead, speaking on the House floor 
late last week shortly after the White House 
announced support for the bank loan guar- 
antee, was particularly vitriolic in his attack. 
“Quite frankly, what it amounts to is that 
these corporate bandits are using Rolls- 
Royce, the British government, other sub- 
contractors and the airlines as hostages in 
this latest raid on the taxpayers’ purse,” he 
remarked. 

WILL OPEN THE PLOODGATE 

“If measures such as the cne by the Treas- 
ury Department to bail out Lockheed are 
enacted,” he added, “it will open the flood- 
gate and numerous other troubled businesses 
will seek the same sort of relief. If this hap- 
pens, industry of the United States will have 
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taken one more step toward relinquishing its 
independence from the government.” 

Moorhead said he has recently spoken 
with several aerospace executives who 
warned that “if the government guarantees 
loans in this case so Lockheed can avoid 
bankruptcy, ‘it clearly signals the kind of 
game it will take to win major procurements 
in the future; that is, going in and doing 
anything to win an award with the full 
knowledge and confidence that the govern- 
ment will bail us out later.’ 

Taking the lead of Patman, who has 
charged that the loan guarantee is more of 
a bail-out for 24 banks which extended $400 
million in credit to Lockheed for the L-1011, 
Reuss said that “it is incumbent on the Con- 
gress to investigate this newest corporate 
bail-out attempt and to determine clearly 
just who would benefit if this huge guar- 
antee were voted.” 

From other quarters, the White House an- 
nouncement got mixed reviews. Sen. Edward 
Brooke (R-Mass.) questioned why Lockheed 
doesn’t change its engine from the British 
Rolls-Royce to either a Pratt and Whitney 
or General Electric powerplant, and remarked 
that “an all U.S.-produced aircraft might be 
® more appropriate recipient of Federal 
guarantees than the present domestic-for- 
eign hybrid.” 

Georgia’s new Democratic senator, David 
Gambrell, promptly came out for the pro- 
posed legislation to help the Lockheed Rolls- 
Royce program on the ground that “this is a 
oo tee and not a direct cash subsidy 
plan.” 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana said over the week-end that while 
he opposes the bank loan guarantee he would 
not be surprised if Congress enacted it. “I do 
not believe it is the function of a democratic 
government to pick up the tab for the fail- 
ures of private enterprise,” Mansfield said. 

Major question marks in the Senate debate 
are Washington's two Democrats, Warren 
Magnuson and Henry Jackson, both severely 
stung by Congress’s rejection of Boeing’s civil 
supersonic transport program. Congressional 
sources pegged Magnuson as “skeptical” of 
the Lockheed loan guarantee and others said 
that the Nixon administration purposely is 
asking the two banking committees to handle 
the legislation because of fears that Magnu- 
son would kill it had the plan gone to his 
Commerce Committee. 

In the same questionable category are Sens 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) and Thomas 
Eagleton (D-Mo.) who represent McDonnell 
Douglas’s home state. Both McDonnell, build- 
ing the competing DC-10 airbus, and Boeing, 
with its 747 wide-bodied jet, have suffered 
from falling orders and resulting cash flow 
pinches. McDonnell is going to float a $50 
million issue for the DC-10 to raise cash 
above its heavy bank loans. 

House Banking Committee members, who 
probably will have first crack at the White 
House bank loan guarantee, intend to use 
hearings as an opportunity to get into Lock- 
heed’s financial inner workings. Sen. William 
Proxmire (D-Wis.) has been trying without 
success for years to get a look at Lockheed’s 
inside accounts in connection with the Air 
Force C-5 jet transport program, and, a3 
ranking Democrat on the Senate Banking 
Committee, is expected to press even harder. 

House committee staff workers, recently 
who have made startling disclosures of mis- 
management and stock market advantages by 
executives of the bankrupt Penn Central 
Railroad, say there is no way that Lockheed 
can keep its books closed to them in prepara- 
tion for the upcoming hearings. 

In contrast to the “kid gloves” treatment 
that Lockhead executives received from both 
Armed Services Committees on the C-5 trans- 
port program, these staffers promise that 
hearings on the federal bank loan guarantee 
will be vastly different. 
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ADMINISTRATION'S BD To BAIL OUT LOCKHEED 
Is WIDELY OPPOSED BY TOP BUSINESS LEADERS 
(By Albert R. Hunt) 

Hor SPRINGS, Va.—The nation's top busi- 
ness leaders overwhelmingly oppose the 
Nixon administration’s effort to bail out 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. with $250 million 
in loan guarantees. 

This sentiment was repeatedly echoed, 
often privately, by members of the blue-rib- 
bon Business Council at its spring meeting 
here. "There appears to be almost universal 
opposition to government intervention in the 
Lockheed situation,” said one council 
member. 

During the sessions the businessmen also 
expressed: 

Strong doubts that inflationary pressures 
are significantly receding and particular 
worry about the possibility of a new burst of 
inflation next year. 

Continuing skepticism over the adminis- 
tration’s forecast of a rapid economic recov- 
ery this year. They generally predicted that 
the unemployment rate will remain higher 
than 5% until late next year. 

Surprisingly little concern over the inter- 
national monetary crisis, although several 
executives said the complexities of the situ- 
ation baffled them, 

Deep concern over growing antibusiness 
sentiment in the country. But they were 
admittedly perplexed over how to cope with 
this problem. 

A “DISTURBING PRECEDENT” 

Many of the businessmen were plainly 
troubled by the Lockheed proposal. “As a 
precedent, it disturbs me,” said Donald M. 
Kendall, president of PespiCo Inc. and a close 
friend of President Nixon. Asked whether a 
Lockheed failure could dangerously under- 
mine business confidence, he responded, "It 
wouldn’t affect my confidence.” 

Some council members, including William 
M. Allen, chairman of Boeing Co. and Fred 
J. Borch, chairman of General Electric Co., 
even were actively drumming up opposition 
to the administration's proposal, according 
to one participant at the meetings. GE re- 
portedly has attacked the plan because Lock- 
heed's L1011 plane would use a Rolls-Royce 
engine, which competes against GE’s own 
jet engine. 

Mr. Borch’s opposition particularly antago- 
nizes administration officials, “It seems 
pretty hypocritical that in the same week 
GE would ask Congress for reimbursement 
for its expenses on the supersonic transport 
plane, and then oppose any effort to help 
Lockheed,” one administration man fumed. 

But these officials conceded that the Lock- 
heed proposal faces a tough uphill fight in 
Congress. “As of now, our chances are cer- 
tainly less than 50-50,” one insider said. 
Some top officials are known to believe the 
only chance for favorable congressional ac- 
tion is to broaden the proposal so other com- 
panies also could qualify for similar guar- 
antees. 

Over the weekend, Senate Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana 
said it isn’t “the function of a democratic 
governmment to pick up the tab for the fall- 
ures of private enterprise,” the Associated 
Press reported. But the Senate Leader added 
he “wouldn’t be surprised” if Congress ap- 
proved the Lockheed request. 


GE Opposes U.S. LOAN AID TO LOCKHEED 
(By Philip Greer) 

New York, May 11.—The federal govern- 
ment should guarantee loans to the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. only if the firm uses 
American instead of British engines in its 
L-1011 TriStar airbus, the chief executive of 
the General Electric Corp. said today. 

GE itself is a leading maker of jet engines. 

Making public the main elements of let- 
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ters to President Nixon and Treasury Secre- 
tary John B. Connally, Jr., GE Chairman 
Fred Borch thus brought into the open a 
split within the aerospace industry on the 
guarantee to Lockheed, 

The administration’s request for authority 
to guarantee $250 million in loans to Lock- 
heed will be presented to Congress Wednes- 
day. A draft of the request was circulating 
on Capitol Hill today. 

One.of the leading Senate opponents of 
the Lockheed loan, Sen. William Proxmire 
(D-Wis.), immediately indicated that he in- 
tends to use GE’s statement against the ad- 
ministration proposal. 

“This is a major breakthrough,” he said. 

In London, meanwhile, Daniel J. Haugh- 
ton, chairman of Lockheed, signed a contract 
to buy engines for the TriStar from Rolls 
Royce "71, the successor to the bankrupt Rolls 
Royce Ltd. 

The 400 page contract is conditioned on 
“assurances” that Lockheed will have the 
financial capacity to carry out the project. 

Lockheed officials said that higher costs 
for the engines will increase the price of the 
TriStar to more than $15 million. 

With top officials of Lockheed in London, 
& spokesman for the company said, there 
will be no comment on GE Chairman Borch’s 
letters. He said, however, that airlines that 
have contracted to buy the TriStar recently 
made a reevaluation of the Rolls Royce RB- 
211 engines and the competing American en- 
gines made by GE and by United Aircraft’s 
Pratt and Whitney Division. “They unani- 
mously re-chose the RB~211,” he said. 

At a news conference called to discuss his 
letters, GE’s Borch said it is “incredible” for 
the British government to insist that the 
United States “guarantee Lockheed’s ability 
to pay a higher price for engines which do 
not meet the original specifications.” 

Borch charged that Rolls Royce’s presenta- 
tion in the 1967-8 contract competition was 
based on a “paper engine” with prices that 
were unrealistic. He said the British govern- 
ment backed Rolls Royce by offering long- 
term credit for buyers that, “to say the least, 
established new dimensions in international 
competition and against which no U.S. man- 
ufacturer could compete.” 

In his letters to President Nixon and Secre- 
tary Connally, Borch said that the federal 
government should replace the British gov- 
ernment credits to airline buyers of the plane 
with U.S. engines. 

At the news conference, Borch said he did 
not know enough about the administration’s 
specific proposal for the loan guarantees to 
comment on it. However, he asked, “What 
criteria will be established for a go-no go 
policy on government assistance? Does the 
bankruptcy have to be a big one?” 

Other points to be considered, he said, are 
“what safeguards will be built in to make 
sure the government doesn’t bail itself out by 
favoring Lockheed with defense contracts? 
What interest rate will be charged? Will it be 
comparable to rates paid by McDonnell- 
Douglas and Boeing? Are we talking only 
about corporations? How about New York 
City, which could use some loan guarantees, 
too?” 

McDonnell-Dougias builds the DC-10 air- 
bus, with GE engines, a competitor of the 
L-1011. Boeing’s 747 is powered by Pratt and 
Whitney engines. 

Borch said that if, as bankers warn, refus- 
al of the loan guarantees would lead to the 
collapse of Lockheed, with dire consequences 
for the national economy, the government 
should make sure that doesn't happen. “None 
of us wants a debacle,” he said. 

Conversion of the TriStar to accept GE 
engines would cost about $52 million. Borch 
said. But the increased cost of the RB-211 
“makes conversion to GE engines a virtual 
standoff,” he said. 

Borch said that requiring American-built 
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engines in the TriStar would create 10,000 to 
12,000 jobs in the “hard-hit aerospace in- 
dustry.” 


LOCKHEED, RESPONDING TO GE STATEMENT, 
Says Ir STILL PREFERS RB.211 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., responding to a 
General Electric statement that government 
guarantees to Lockheed should provide for a 
U.S. engine for the L-1011 TriStar, said it 
still prefers the Rolls-Royce RB.211 engine. 

Daniel J. Haughton, Lockheed board chair- 
man, said late Thursday that the GE CF6, 
the Pratt & Whitney JT9D and the RB.211 
could all meet the basic technical require- 
ments for the L-1011. However, “on the 
basis of the present development status of 
the RB.211 design, ... the advantages of 
the original concept are still valid.” 

Haughton said that after Rolls-Royce went 
into receivership Feb. 4, his company and 
the airlines “in effect ... conducted a com- 
plete new engine competition” and found 
the RB.211 still superior. 

In addition to appealing design features 
and growth potential, Haughton said, the 
Rolls engine was the only one that would 
keep the L-1011 on schedule. Added costs of 
refitting one of the other two engines was 
also a consideration, 

“With reference to the General Electric 
engine, for example,” Haughton said, “the 
basic engine cost is substantially equal be- 
tween the CF6 and the Rolls-Royce engine, 
including duty, under terms of the new 
conditional contract. Added for the CF6, 
however, would be a substantial cost in- 
crease for the total power package, includ- 
ing nacelles and other elements that make 
up the total propulsion system. 

“And the modification cost of $52 million 
mentioned by GE in its public statement is 
based on apparent misinformation,” Haugh- 
ton continued. “Redesign, retooling, addi- 
tional flight testing, modification, redun- 
dant parts, and added production costs for 
use on the CF6 would actually exceed $100 
million. 

“Obviously, therefore, total cost of a 
GE-powered L-1011 would be greater for 
Lockheed and for the airlines,” Haughton 
said. “In addition, airplane deliveries would 
be delayed another six months as compared 
TA the schedule for an RB.211-powered air- 
plane.” 

These factors, “together with the arrange- 
ments that have been negotiated for Rolls- 
Royce and the British government to pro- 
vide the required financing to see the RB.211 
project through,” convinced Lockheed and 
the airlines “that proceeding with the Rolls- 
Royce engine was the most satisfactory 
course that could be taken.” 


MCDONNELL DovcLas STILL WON'T PREDICT 
ProFIT ON DC-10 

McDonnell Douglas expects to recoup the 
more than $1.2 billion spent to develop and 
build the D-10 wide-bodied jet transport but 
still is not predicting if and when a profit will 
be made. 

At the same time, information McDonnell 
Douglas filed recently with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission discloses that the 
major aerospace contractor has earned better 
profits on government contracts than com- 
mercial business the past four years. Profits 
as a percentage of government sales averaged 
8.1% while profits on commercial sales 
averaged 1.37%. 

“DC-10 deliveries are scheduled to com- 
mence in the fall of 1971,” the corporation 
said, “provided that delivery schedules are 
met and customers are able to accept the 
aircraft when ready for delivery. Substantial 
sales will be generated as deliveries of the 
DC-—10 increase. Program profitability, how- 
ever, will depend upon sale of additional air- 
craft. Immediate prospects for additional 
sales in substantial volume are affected by 
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the current status of the airline industry and 
no prediction can be made that they will 
occur in the near future... .” 

In a registration statement accompanying 
plans for a $50 million issue of redeemable 
notes, McDonnell said proceeds will be used 
to meet cash needs for the DC-10, in com- 
petition with Lockheed’s L-1011 TriStar and 
Boeing’s 747. At the end of March, McDonnell 
Douglas had spent $1.215 billion on the DC- 
10. It said peak cash requirements are not 
expected to exceed $200 million more, 

“The corporation is obligated to obtain 
$100,000,000 of such amount at such time 
after 30 April 1971 as aggregate borrowings 
of McDonnell Douglas and Dacan (Douglas 
Aircraft of Canada) under their respective 
credit agreements exceed $325,000,000, and 
the remaining $100,000,000 at such time after 
31 December 1971 as such aggregate borrow- 
ings exceed $400,000,000," the contractor 
said. 

McDonnell Douglas said that it expects 
additional orders will be received “which will 
eventually permit recovery of all DC~10 pro- 
gram costs.” At March 31, there were orders 
for 128 aircraft and options for an additional 
116. However, there have been cancellations 
and options not exercised. 

United Air Lines cancelled eight orders and 
let 15 options expire. American Airlines will 
let 10 of 25 options expire and National has 
let six options expire. In its filing, McDonnell 
Douglas said that the 116 options reflected 
the United Air Lines option expiration and 
that 16 of the 116 were due for exercise or 
expiration last month. “Three of the options 
have been cancelled and informal advice 
from airlines holding the remaining 13 
options is that seven may be exercised and 
six may be cancelled,” McDonnell Douglas 
said. 

It listed a firm DC-10 backlog of $1.972 bil- 
lion at the end of March, adding that “a 
significant number of orders in addition to 
the orders and options at 31 March 1971 must 
be obtained before program profitability can 
be achieved.” Financial problems in the air- 
line industry “have had a material effect on 
the ordering of wide-bodied jets, including 
the DC-10.” 


MULTILATERAL LENDING 
INSTITUTIONS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past 10 years we have 
made great efforts to expand the role of 
multilateral lending institutions through 
increased support for existing institu- 
tions, like the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Development Association, 
and through leading in the creation of 
new regional mechanisms for develop- 
ment. These institutions have served 
and continue to serve important foreign 
economic policy objectives of the United 
States. 

It has been observed over the last dec- 
ade that multilateral lending institutions 
have proved an effective means for, first, 
sharing the burden of development 
among the other industrialized coun- 
tries which are now able to carry much 
of the responsibility for providing fi- 
nancial assistance; second, actively in- 
volving the developing countries them- 
selves in the process of solving their de- 
velopment problems; third, pooling the 
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skills and experience with donors and 
recipients in improving development pol- 
icies and programs; and, fourth, cooper- 
ation among developing countries, par- 
ticularly with respect to regional prob- 
lems. 

Failure to provide the sums requested 
for the Inter-American Development 
Bank will force the IDB to curtail its op- 
erations as early as the final quarter of 
calendar 1971. 

The appropriation requested for the 
IDB is needed now, in order to meet the 
deadline of June 30, 1971, for payment 
of the requested amounts—a deadline to 
which the Congress subscribed when it 
authorized the United States vote for the 
replenishment resolutions. Action short 
of that will be a serious assault on the 
successes built up over more than a dec- 
ade in the IDB and sharply reduce the 
benefits to be received from the nearly 
$3 billion investment which the United 
States has made over the last 10 years 
in an effort to build healthy and harmo- 
nious relations with our Latin American 
neighbors. 


CONGRESSMAN BENNETT ANSWERS 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY POSITION ON CROSS- 
FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident was clearly misadvised to halt 
construction on the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal, authorized for national defense, 
economically justified, and ecologically 
advantageous. 

Only by the announcement made by 
the White House press release of Jan- 
uary 19, 1971, did Members of Congress 
and the sponsoring local authorities for 
the project learn of any proposal to ter- 
minate the canal, one-third complete at 
a cost of $50 million. The decision was 
made in a vacuum without both sides 
being heard, not in the American tradi- 
tion of hearings open to all views and 
including the scrutiny of the news media. 

At my insistence, and the insistence 
of others, finally a summary of negative 
comments of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality was presented, obviously 
written after the decision was made, 
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Species 


Black-crowned night heron. - 
Yellow-crowned night heron. 
Common egret. 


k 
Double-crested cormorant... 
Sora or similar rail 2 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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quite a different document from their 
earlier and highly political document 
which was apparently the only presenta- 
tion to the President prior to the Presi- 
dent’s action, recently published at page 
5494 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 10, 1971. 

I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the answers to the poorly 
founded charges made by the Council on 
Environmental Quality in their summary 
they prepared after the news release: 


THE ANSWERS TO THE COUNCIL ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
SUMMARY OF ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

INVOLVED IN THE RECOMMENDATION FOR 

TERMINATION OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE 

CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 
(A paper presented by U.S. Representative 

Charles E. Bennett, Third District of 

Florida, May 5, 1971) 

Immediately after the White House an- 
nouncement of a halt in construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal, the Council on 
Environmental Quality was requested by 
Members of Congress to furnish them with 
the terms of the action of that body con- 
cerning the Canal and the basic reasons 
therefor. The decision on the Canal by the 
Council was made in a vacuum with no in- 
formation given to or received from those 
who have a vital interest in the project, in- 
cluding the State of Florida and Members of 
Congress. This default is contrary to the law 
and legislative history which established the 
Council. 

However, a statement by them was worked 
up thereafter and presented to Congressmen 
(“Summary of Environmental Considerations 
Involved in the Recommendation for Termi- 
nation of Construction of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal”); and the arguments made in 
it are answered here to the best of my ability. 


Planned Oklawaha River changes are bene- 
ficial ecologicaliy 

At page 2 of the “Summary” there is a 
heading “Loss of Oklawaha River” and under 
this heading there are discussed es in 
the river prior to the commencement of the 
Canal work and subsequent thereto. 

Improvements in the Oklawaha River have 
been made by the federal government since 
1890, all at the request of people living in the 
area. Since 1960 about half the river has 
been widened, straightened, and deepened for 
flood control purposes under the Four Rivers 
Basin project. In one year, 1960, flooding in 
the area caused $25 million in damage to 
homes and property. Work already done for 
the Canal has altered 22 miles of the 65-mile 
river by greatly widening it. The area is not 
virgin timberland, having been substantially 
cut over years ago. 

The Canal project is making the area more 
accessible and available to Floridians and 
visitors with new recreation sites, additional 
boating, fishing and swimming waters and 
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Florida gallinule__.. 
Purple gallinule. 
Common snipe. 
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Least sandpiper. 

Lesser scaup.... 

Florida duck... 
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camping and picnicking facilities. At the 
same time the proposed alternate route will 
permit all of the presently untouched por- 
tions of the Oklawaha River to retain its 
existing wild beauty. 

The construction of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal will have an effect upon the 
plants and animals of the small area of the 
Oklawaha River which has already been 
altered by widening. Changes in kinds and 
numbers of species will occur there, changes 
similar to those which occur with the con- 
struction of any new reservoir. This is be- 
cause rivers and lakes differ in many basic 
considerations. A stream and a lake represent 
two distinct environments, and some plants 
and animals associated with one will not 
survive or prosper in the other. The planning 
of the Canal will protect and preserve the 
environment, whereas before there was no 
such plan to protect plants and animals. 

Construction of Lake Oklawaha (Rodman 
Pool) has greatly increased fishing oppor- 
tunities and harvest as compared to the un- 
disturbed river. The reservoir will provide 
habitat for a wide variety of desirable sport 
and commercial species. Fishing for game 
fishes such as largemouth bass, chain 
pickerel, and several kinds of panfishes 
should be spectacular for the first five to ten 
years; and after this initial “boom” period 
fishing could be expected to level off, but in 
Lake Oklawaha it should be possible to 
maintain excellent fishing through proven 
management techniques such as drawdowns. 

If management tools such as periodic draw- 
downs are utilized, the fishery resource pro- 
ductivity and dollar value of fisheries could 
be raised significantly. 

Manmade reservoirs now support approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all inland sport fishing 
in this country, and in 1964 the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service reported that this use 
was expected to double by 1976. 


Birds, wiidlife adapt 


On pages 3-5 of the “Summary” there is 
a discussion of the impact of the Canal on 
wildlife, The wildlife resources of the limited 
area affected by Lake Oklawaha will be 
changed. While populations of certain non- 
endangered species of animals will decline, 
wildlife such as the various waterfowl, 
herons, egrets, anhinga, ibis, limpkins, gal- 
linules, rails, turtles, and alligators will be- 
come much more numerous. The Lake Ok- 
lawaha area now abounds with many species 
of wildlife (including nesting bald eagles and 
ospreys) which can be easily observed and 
enjoyed by the general public. 

With the adoption of the alternative align- 
ment plan, most of the original hydric ham- 
mock still existing would be preserved. 

The following table presents the results of 
bird censuses conducted by U.S. Corps of 
Engineers wildlife biologists during the past 
year. These conclusively show that a great 
variety of bird species have been attracted 
to the new environment of the reservoir, and 
that numbers and species have not declined 
as Was predicted. 
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RESULTS OF BIRD SURVEYS CONDUCTED IN LAKE OKLAWAHA—Continued 


June 26, 
Species 1970 


Blue-winged teal 


Unidentified surface- 

feeding ducks?_........_. i Nala ea 
Hooded merganser__._........._....-. 
Common merganser. .-..- 
Pied-billed grebe 
American coot 


Downy or hairy wood- 


Red-bellied woodpecker.. 
Red-headed woodpecker. - 
Pileated woodpecker... 
Boot-tailed grackle__ 
Common dji 


1 includes immature individuals. 
2 Difficult to distinguish species. 
3 Hundreds. 


Fishery and the Canal 
Lake Oklawaha Fishing Good 

The effect of the Canal on fisherles in the 
reservoir area not only has not fulfilled the 
predictions of disaster cited in pages 5-8 of 
the “Summary,” but fishery has improved 
and there is no reason why all adverse possi- 
bilities cannot be completely avoided through 
proper fishery management. Construction of 
the Canal along the alternate route will have 
little effect one way or another upon the 
Oklawaha River south of Eureka Dam. 

Fish samples were taken during 1968 in the 
undisturbed Oklawaha River and again dur- 
ing 1970 in the reservoir by biologists of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. The samples were collected by a va- 
riety of methods (rotenone, electrofishing, 
and trammel nets) and the results are ex- 
pressed as a percentage by weight of the 
entire sample, A breakdown of all species 
into one of three categories is as follows: 


Fish samples, percent by weight 


Oklawaha Lake 
River Oklawaha 
1968 1970 


42 83 
52 1 
6 16 


Game fish. ...--222...-.- 
Rough fish. 
Forage fish 


As can be seen the fish life of the area 
has been “profoundly affected” but in the 
opposite direction as to what the “Summary” 
predicted ... there has been a considerable 
increase in desirable species including blue- 
gill, shellcracker,, redbreast, chain pickerel, 
crappie and particularly largemouth bass. 
Concurrently, these data show a marked re- 
duction in the percentage contribution of 
rough fish species (from 52 to 1%, by 
weight.) Statements to the effect that rough 
fish species will eventually dominate the sys- 
tem are unjustified, as demonstrated by the 
excellent game fish population found in other 
reservoirs (such as Talquin, Seminole and 
Inglis) that range in age from 15 to 60 years, 

The predicted loss of the Oklawaha popu~ 
lation of striped bass and mullet, which is 
small and whose contribution to the total 
sport fishery is negligible, would hardly de- 
stroy an interesting and unique life cycle 
and sport fishery and also need not be al- 
lowed to occur. The stripped bass is a highly 
desirable fish that is most abundant along 
the Atlantic coast between Cape Cod and 
South Carolina, and which has been success- 
fully introduced on the Pacific coast. The 
striped bass also occurs in many rivers along 
the Gulf coast of Florida, and in the St. 


Feb. 18, 
1971 


Mar. 16, 


1971 Species 


Mockingbird. 

Robin. 

Eastern and/or fish crow 2.. 
Tree swallow. 

Belted kingfisher.. 

Black vulture. _ _- 

Turkey vulture. 


Eastern bluebird... 
Eastern kingbird____ 
Bobwhite quail. 
Ground doves... 
Herring gull 


June 26, 
1970 


Number of species t... -= 


4 Thousands, 


Does not include unidentified species. 


Marys, Nassau, and St. Johns Rivers on the 
east coast. The striped bass has been stocked 
successfully in many reservoirs in the south- 
east and midwest, and stocking the Barge 
Canal reservoirs and the Oklawaha un- 
touched by the alternate Canal route would 
in fact create a striped bass fishery where 
little existed before. 

Similarly, mullet have for years been 
passed through locks leading to Lake Okee- 
chobee and there is no reason why these fish 
cannot be passed into Lake Oklawaha in the 
same manner. 

The other anadromous species In the Okla- 
waha include American shad, blueback her- 
ring, and hickory shad. The St. Johns River 
represents the southern limit of these spe- 
cies. In the Oklawaha River their importance 
as a fishery was negligible, probably due to 
the unsuitability of the Oklawaha River as 
a spawning site. 

Thus proper management of the fishery 
areas involving the Canal can lead to long- 
term maintenance of the improvement of 
fishing which has already occurred, 

The validity of the “careful comparison" 
referred to on pages 5 and 6 of the “Sum- 
mary” is established only by assertion, since 
the only evidence cited is open to serious 
question. Lake Oklawaha could be con- 
trasted with, but should not be compared to, 
the St. Johns River. The St. Johns is grossly 
affected .by industrial, municipal and agri- 
cultural waste material. Sea-level variations 
have a pronounced effect on water levels in 
the St. Johns River..The river's storage 
capacity is considerably increased during the 
spring and fall when sea levels are at a maxi- 
mum. In addition, the river is subject to 
tidal influence as far upstream as Lake 
George. The combination of these two fac- 
tors produces. an oscillation of the water mass 
between Lake George and Jacksonville, there- 
by concentrating the pollutants and further 
aggravating the problem. The quantity of 
efiuents from such sources as Jacksonville, 
DeLand, Winter Park, and Orlando is not 
expected to diminish in the very near future. 

In contrast, the water entering Lake Okla- 
waha is of better quality and is relatively 
free from industrial and urban pollution. 
The quality of water flowing into the reser- 
voir system will be monitored and Federal 
control of a collar of land surrounding the 
reservoir will permit stricter pollution con- 
trol than was possible before the reservoir 
was constructed. 

The “twenty years of fishery information” 
referred to on page 5 of the “Summary” 
is based entirely on two haul seine surveys. 
The first was conducted during the period 
1948 to 1953; the second survey was made 
in 1969—after an interval of 16 years. Fish- 


ery biologists recognize the fact that tish 
populations are cyclic in nature and evidence 
based on only two surveys separated by such 
a long period of time is questionable at best. 

The table on page 6 illustrates the higher 
percentage of game fish by weight in Lake 
Oklawaha as compared to the natural Okla- 
waha River. These data indicate a great im- 
provement in sport fish populations in the 
new reservoir and a tremendous reduction 
in the percentage of rough fish after two years 
of impoundment. 

The Florida Game Commission's conclu- 
sions based upon deterioration of the three 
impoundments cited on pages 6 and 7 of the 
“Summary” are suspect. Dead Lakes has been 
noted for its fishing, particularly for bluegill 
and redear sunfish, since the early 1900's. The 
natural dam on this lake was rebuilt in 1957, 
but this can hardly be called “impound- 
ment.” Bear Lake is a 107-acre lake that 
cannot be compared to a mainstream reser- 
yoid such as 10,800-acre Lake Oklawaha. 

Concerning the decline in the fishery of 
these impoundments referred to by the 
Game Commission, a letter dated 18 Septem- 
ber 1970 from their Tallahassee office states, 
“There are essentially no creel census figures 
available on these lakes as the cost of such 
information is extremely high.” Without creel 
census data, it is difficult to determine how 
anyone can reliably determine whether or not 
fishing has deteriorated or improved. 

Further, of the three “impoundments” 
listed by the Game Commission, only one 
(Deer Point) is a reservoir by accepted de- 
finition. The Game Commission fails to men- 
tion the excellent fisheries in certain other 
reservoirs (such as Talquin, Seminole, and 
Inglis) that range in age from about 15 to 
60 years. Thus, the evidence used by the 
Florida Game Commission does not appear 
to satisfactorily support the conclusions upon 
which the “Summary” depends. 

Pages 7 and 8 of the “Summary” contain 
over-simplified conclusions of Canal reservoir 
fishery based upon the “boom and decline” 
cycle frequently found in new water im- 
poundments. New reservoirs typically ex- 
hibit rapidly expanding sport fish popula- 
tions, the reason being that limiting condi- 
tions are removed. Interspecific and intra- 
specific competition for food and habitat 
space is vastly reduced, Survival and growth 
rates of young and adult individuals are 
markedly increased. Since two to three years 
of growth are generally required, a sport 
fishery for such a species as largemouth bass 
will not develop until the first year class 
enters the fishery. This and the next few year 
classes dominate the fishery for several years. 
Declining fishing success after the initial 
“boom” period is typical of impoundments, 
but the crucial point is that the dynamic 
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conditions typified by a new impoundment 
can be maintained through proper manage- 
ment. The benefits of periodic drawdowns 
are known and are discussed in detail below. 
If environmental conditions deteriorate, a 
severe drawdown and subsequent refilling 
would in essence create a new impoundment 
with its associated population rejuvenation. 
Further, there is some question concerning 
the use of the word “decline” to describe 
fishing conditions in older impoundments. 
The “boom” fishing during the first few years 
is the result of an abnormal circumstance 
(Le., the inundation of previously unflooded 
lands coupled with low initial population 
densities) and should not be the standard by 
which the fishing in other years is judged. 
Most older reservoirs provide good to excel- 
lent fishing of a cyclic nature, and it is not 
unusual for favorable climatic and/or hydro- 
logis conditions to periodically result in the 
establishment of stronger year-classes that 
furnish fishing comparable to that during the 
“boom” years. 


Lake Quality Will Be Maintained 


The best tool available to prevent eutrophi- 
cation is water level fluctuation. The scien- 
tific literature indicates that this manage- 
ment tool (1) retards eutrophication by oxi- 
dation and compaction of bottom sediment, 
(2) promotes growth of desirable equatic 
vegetation around the shoreline, (3) helps 
to control undesirable aquatic vegetation, (4) 
increases growth rates and production of de- 
sirable gamefish, (5) results in cropping of 
forage species and small centrarchids which 
compete with and prey upon the young of 
desirable game species such as largemouth 
bass, (6) induces spawning of game species, 
(7) provides the proper habitat for young 
game species, and (8) produces a game 
species-dominated fishery. 

A publication by John W. Woods of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion titled “Ecological Management as a 
Means of Water Pollution Control” states: 

“Habitat improvement by manipulating 
water level fluctuation appears to be a 
method in resolying the problem of maintain- 
ing adequate populations of desirable species. 
An extreme, but applicable variation of this 
is the partial or total drying up of a body of 
water...Lake Trafford...was highly eu- 
trophic with a bottom consisting mainly of 
unconsolidated muds, an absence of rooted 
vegetation, a limited amount of benthic orga- 
nisms used as food by game species and a 
fishery composed predominantly of gizzard 
shad.” 

After this lake (Trafford) experienced a 
natural drawdown exposing 15% of the bot- 
tom for about 6 months, the author states 
that a desirable firm substate, rooted aquatics 
and intermediate organisms provided the nec- 
essary habitat for a game fish population. 

Woods further states that, “annual fluctua- 
tions in water levels will yield desirable re- 
sults in habitat preservation by prolonging 
the period between artificial drawdowns of 
eutrophic lakes and to slow the aging of 
less eutrophic lakes.” 

The Corps of Engineers has effected a two- 
foot drawdown in Lake Oklawaha which was 
initiated in December, 1970, and its effect on 
the biota is being evaluated. Such a fiuctua- 
tion was expected to expose approximately 
20% of the bottom for a period of 2-3 months 
and refilling was planned to occur just prior 
to the peak of the largemouth bass spawning 
period. With proper management the reser- 
voir should provide excellent recreation in- 
definitely. 

“Pests” and the food chain 

There is inadequate evidence to make the 
implication of page 8 of the “Summary” that 
insects and larvae produced in the Canal 
reservoirs may be in sufficient numbers to be 
classified as “pests,” nor that their natural 
enemies will not keep them in perfect control. 
The assertion that the Canal “will increase 
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the number of potential nuisance ms” 
is unsupported by any evidence that the 
number of such organisms per unit of water 
surface area will increase. 

Ecologists have in recent years reminded us 
of the importance of the food web. Growth in 
the numbers of fish and aquatic birds made 
possible by the increased water in the Canal 
impoundments must be supported by an in- 
crease in their food—insects and larvae. Stud- 
ies have shown Tendipedidae larvae are an 
important item in the diet of several game 
fish including largemouth bass, bluegill, 
shellcracker and redbreast sunfish. It is well 
known that Tendipedidae (Midges) form one 
of the most important groups in the food web 
of aquatic environments. Larval forms are 
consumed by a variety of secondary and 
tertiary consumers including other insects, 
forage fishes and aquatic birds. The presence 
of this family of insects has evidently con- 
tributed substantially both directly and indi- 
rectly to the high production of gamefish 
throughout the reservoir. The new equilib- 
rium between the numbers of fish, birds, and 
insects is being firmly established at this 
time; and there is no evidence that the re- 
sults will not be entirely ecologically bene- 
ficial. 

It should also be noted that the alternate 
route substantially decreases the amount of 
flooding associated with the Eureka Pool and 
removes a major portion of the areas where 
lake-type waters would occur. The alternate 
plan would reduce the size of the proposed 
Eureka Reservoir from 18,000 acres to about 
7,000 acres, preserving 11,000 acres of the Ok- 
lawaha River ecosystem, Thus, the areas in 
which insects might breed are reduced by the 
alternate Canal route. And to this extent the 
changes just discussed minimized. 


No Significant Spread of Pests Can Be 
Accurately Assigned to the Canal 

In the section on the possible migration of 
pests, pages 8-11 of the “Summary,” the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal is unfairly made to 
carry the burden of seeming to be the only or 
the most important means by which various 
pests may move into and across the state. For 
example, page 9 of the “Summary” is domi- 
nated by a paragraph warning of the dangers 
of Hydrilla which is identified as “one of the 
world’s most fastest growing and rapidly mul- 
tiplying submerged aquatic flowering plants.” 
The paragraph concludes with a warning of 
the economic and environmental dangers “if 
this plant were to spread through the Canal 
to the eastern waterways (emphasis sup- 
plied).” If this plant is the danger it is as- 
serted to be and as mobile asserted, the issue 
is not whether it will spread but when. The 
best policy would be to actively look for a so- 
lution to the problem rather than to pretend 
that the absence of the Canal will cause the 
problem to go away. 

As will be demonstrated in an example be- 
low, there are many ways in which such pests 
can migrate, including through the existing 
Okeechobee Canal route, or through the Ever- 
glades, or by aquatic birds, or by our highly 
mobile boaters with their boats and trailers, 
or by the intentional transplanting of species 
for a variety of motives. While we should be 
concerned about desirable environmental 
changes caused by man, we must also remem- 
ber that nature is not static and that some 
environmental changes are still caused by mi- 
gration and evolution of some species and 
their enemies. 

With regard to the Erasian milfoil men- 
tioned on pages 9 and 10 of the “Summary,” 
a report by John H. Steenis, of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, titled “Eurasian Water- 
milfoil, A Rapidly Spreading Water Plant” 
(Hyacinth Control Journal, Vol. 6, June, 
1967), states that Myriophyllum spictatum 
is presently established in Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Wis- 
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consin, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, 
and California, 

The plant has been spread by boaters and 
tropical fish dealers and its introduction into 
Lake Oklawaha is probably only a matter 
of time, not really to be increased in sub- 
stantial probability by this Canal. How- 
ever, disease organisms found in association 
with the plant in both Florida and Maryland 
and the TVA has had considerable success in 
controlling this plant with drawdowns; and 
its natural enemies may well keep it in check 
as has been the case in other localities. 

The exotic fish referred to on page 10 of the 
“Summary” is a species of Tilapia (Tilapia 
heudelott) which was first reported in Hills- 
borough Bay in 1959. By 1962 the species 
was firmly established as a resident and a 
study was initiated by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Their report states that little 
competition for food (detritus and phyto- 
plankton) exists between this and native 
species, so apparently the fish simply moved 
into an ecological niche not filled by some 
other animal. In the 12 years since it was 
first reported, T. heudeloti has shown little 
inclination to wander and is still confined 
to Tampa Bay in rather distinct and eco- 
logically similar areas. In addition, this 
Tilapia (like most other members of the 
Cichlidae) cannot tolerate low water tem- 
peratures, and periodically suffers winterkills 
in Tampa Bay. A commercial fishery has de- 
veloped for the species and consumer accept- 
ance locally has been excellent. In su A 
it is extremely unlikely that a fish which 
has shown a definite preference for low 
salinity water, and which has extended its 
range very little in more than a decade, 
would suddenly migrate about 100 miles in 
the open Gulf to get to an area (North 
Florida) where it probably could not survive 
& winter. 

The Asiatic clam (Corbicula $p.), which 
is discussed on pages 10 and 11 of the 
“Summary” is worldwide in distribution, and 
was first reported in the Western Hemisphere 
from the Columbia River in Washington in 
1938. The clam first appeared in the Ohio 
River Basin in 1957, and has since spread 
throughout this drainage basin. In Florida, 
it has been reported from the Chattahoochee, 
Apalachicola, Withlacoochee Rivers, and from 
Inglis reservoir. Corbicula also occurs in the 
Suwannee River, and has been collected as 
far upstream as the State Park. The Canal 
is not likely to speed its Spread in any way. 

Corbicula has most recently been found in 
Lake Okeechobee. Although it is anknown 
how the clam became established, a likely 
explanation is that larvae were accidentally 
introduced by crappie fisherman (free-swim- 
ming larvae are abundant in water supplies 
where the clam occurs) as has occurred in 
other areas. At any rate, the presence of 
Corbicula in Lake Okeechobee and the head- 
waters of the Suwannee River will predict- 
ably result in their eventual establishment 
on both coasts of Florida; but the Canal will 
not seriously affect the speed of this spread. 
The clam is considered a nuisance in irriga- 
tion systems in California, and has also been 
reported to interfere with steam plans and 
sand and gravel operations in the TVA area. 
On the positive side, the Asiatic clam is an 
important food item for many species of 
fishes as well as waterfowl, and the shells 
provide a substrate for many invertebrates 
important to aquatic food chains. For exam- 
ple, the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration report noted 30 mayflies, 10 
caddisflies, and 198 amphipods per square 
foot of bottom where clams occur, whereas 
shifting sand bottoms without clams are 
often virtually sterile. 

In summary, the discussion of the Barge 
Canal as an infestation route for potentially 
serious pests make & poor case for its inclu- 


sions. While the opening up of any new 
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waterway opens up the opportunity for the 
migration of aquatic plants and animals, the 
Barge Canal’s route from salt to fresh water 
presents a natural barrier to the migration 
of many potential pests, of the pests cited by 
the “Summary,” the exotic fish appears to 
not be a problem; and the others have such 
an ability to migrate that the presence of the 
Canal will not significantly increase their 
spread. A termination of the Canal project is 
not a responsible answer to the presence of 
these pests in the state of Florida. 


Eutrophication no real problem 


The potential for eutrophication problems 
in the reservoirs of the Canal discussed in 
pages 11-13 in the “Summary” has been 
greatly over-estimated. A majority of the 
available nutrients in Lake Oklawaha and 
other mainstream reservoirs flow completely 
through the system without becoming incor- 
porated in plant or animal biomass. The 
comparison of Lake Oklawaha to a sewage 
treatment polishing pond on page 11 of the 
“Summary” would be ludicrous if it were not 
so manifestly unfair as an argument against 
the Canal. 

Material developed by the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission appears to 
have been a major source for the discussion 
in the “Summary” of eutrophication. The 
Game Commission predicted that L~ke Ok- 
lawaha might rapidly become eutrophic. 
Their report states that, “The average sur- 
face water flow entering this system (Inglis) 
is much greater and not as rich in available 
nutrients as the Oklawaha system.” This 
statement is unsupported by fact. Data col- 
lected by the U.S. Geological Survey indi- 
cate that the average surface flow entering 
Inglis is actually less (3,808 AF/day—37 years 
of record) than the flow entering the Okla- 
waha system (4,036 AF/day—25 years of 
record). 

More importantly, the figures listed under 
the heading “sources and nutrients” pre- 
sented by the Game Commission are also 
incorrect. Data reported by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey show an average flow from 
Rainbow Springs of 1448 A/F day, not 668 
A/F day as reported by the Game Commis- 
sion. This underestimation introduces a seri- 
ous error into the Game Commission’s cal- 
culations of nutrient loads. 

The source of the Game Commission's data 
on nutrient concentrations is not available 
for examination, but a recent report by the 
U.S. Geological Survey indicates that Inglis 
Reservoir is actually much richer in available 
nutrients than the Oklawaha system. The 
June 5, 1970, report by this agency presents 
the following data on nutrient loads ex- 
pressed in Ibs/day: 


Septem- 


Ma Septem- 
ber 1968 


1965 ber 1969 


Total nitrogen: 

Inflow to Inglis. 19, 300 

Inflow to Lake Oklawaha... 14, 400 
Organic nitrogen: 

nflow to Inglis 

Inflow to Lake Oklawaha._- 
Total phosphorous: 

Inflow to Inglis. 

Inflow to Lake Oklawaha 


In addition, but not included in the above 
data, Inglis Reservoir is surrounded by pri- 
vate homes (nearly all of which have septic 
tanks) which likely contribute significant 
additional quantities of nutrients to the 
water. 

The Game Commission report makes the 
point that water replacement time for Inglis 
is only 5.1 days; therefore the nutrient load 
is not allowed sufficient time to express it- 
self fully in plant growth. Lake Oklawaha 
has a replacement time of 18.6 days. The 
Game Commission suggests that full utiliza- 
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tion of nutrients by aquatic plants will oc- 
cur. The fallacy in this line of reasoning is 
that nutrients which flow into a reservoir 
can pass through and out of the system 
without ever becoming incorporated in plant 
biomass. A recent publication by Dr. J. M. 
Lawrence of Auburn University titled “Fer- 
tility and Aquatic Biomass in Southeastern 
Impoundments” demonstrates this point. 
“Nutrient inputs into both Lake Seminole 
and Eufaula (both of which are nationally 
recognized sport fisheries) are relatively high 
when computed on a pound/year/mi*? of 
drainage area basis, but in the 7 to 10 years 
of existence have shown no indications of 
producing obnoxious algae growths. The con- 
ditions which are responsible for this sup- 
pressed algae growth in habitats with an 
abundant N and P supply are not known. 
The major portion of the input N, K, Ca and 
C passed through these main-stream im- 
poundments and was released into the down- 
stream environment.” His studies also showed 
that although the Flint River Arm of Lake 
Seminole could be ranked in the upper quar- 
tile of rivers analyzed by Keup (1968) on the 
basis of fertility, “the utilization of this ex- 
cess P in production of obnoxious growths 
of algae has been minimal. On the other 
hand, the rooted aquatic plant populations 
appeared to have their maximal nutrient 
assimilation within this area even though 
the water replacement time was only 3 days.” 
Iam unaware of any publication which sug- 
gests that detention time is the “key” to nu- 
trient utilization in reservoirs. 

It is incorrect to simply state as the “Sum- 
mary” does on page 11 that the river was 
cool and imply that the reservoir will be 
warm. The Oklawaha River was greatly in- 
fluenced by the relatively warm (72—74° F.) 
water from Silver Springs, and could be ex- 
pected to have an annual variation in tem- 
perature of about 60-85° F. The reservoir 
will not be influenced as greatly by the flow 
from Silver Springs, and thus will be cooler 
in the winter (45-50° F.) and slightly warm- 
er in the summer (85-90° F.). These tem- 
peratures are well within the limits consid- 
ered desirable for production of sport fishes. 

Page 11 of the “Summary” predicts with- 
out supporting evidence that the Canal res- 
ervoirs will be dominated by aquatic plants 
and algae. Available evidence indicates that 
this has not happened and that it will not 
happen. As was obvious during the first 
summer of impoundment, aquatic plants can 
become a problem and if not controlled could 
greatly diminish fishery and other recrea- 
tional benefits. However, it is also true that 
fish production in most Florida waters is 
intimately associated with aquatic vegetation 
with a positive correlation between vegeta- 
tion and sport fishing. Algae production is 
also beneficial as it forms the primary troph- 
ic level of the food chain in the aquatic en- 
vironment. Algae becomes a matter for con- 
cern when extremely large numbers of one 
or a few species are produced, whereas mod- 
erate numbers of a wide variety of species is 
considered indicative of a heathy environ- 
ment. Data supplied by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission since July, 1970, 
from their monthly water quality and algae 
sampling program show good species diver- 
sity in Lake Oklawaha and its source wa- 
ters. In general, the lowest diversity occurs 
in the two streams tributary to the reservoir 
while the diversity remains relatively high 
throughout the reservoir as well as above and 
below it. This indicates relatively healthy 


conditions as opposed to the conclusions 
drawn by the Game Commission. Since im- 


poundment the reservoir has experienced no 
serious algae bloom, and there is no scien- 
tific basis for predicting severe blooms in the 
future. 5 

In regard to aquatic vegetation, the pres- 
ence of high concentrations of tannins in the 
water itself has a marked effect on light pene- 
tration and its utilization by aquatic vegeta- 
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tion. Recent data collected by the U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural Research Station show that ap- 
proximately 8% of the total incident light 
penetrates to a depth of one foot, 2% pene- 
trates to three feet, and less than 0.5% pene- 
trates to a depth of six feet. No detectable 
light penetration was found at depths greater 
than nine feet. Light penetration data col- 
lected by the Game Commission and fur- 
nished to the Corps of Engineers since Au- 
gust, 1970, follow a similar pattern. Each 
species of plant has specific requirements for 
the wavelengths of light needed for photo- 
synthesis. Further sampling is needed to de 
termine the spectral composition of light 
found at various depths; however, it is felt 
that because an extensive area of Lake 
Oklawaha is relatively deep and its water 
is darkly stained with tannin, control of un- 
desirable submersed aquatic vegetation is not 
a real problem. 

In most new impoundments there is an 
initial dissolved oxygen (D.O) deficit due to 
the high Biochemical Demand (BOD) of 
the inundated soils and vegetation. Because 
much of Lake Oklawaha occupies former 
swamps with large quantities of oxidizable 
organic material, and because the waters of 
the Oklawaha were often low in D.O. under 
natural conditions, it could only have been 
expected that the postimpoundment oxygen 
sag would be more severe than in many other 
new reservoirs. However, the periodic periods 
of low D.O. undoubtedly have conditioned 
aquatic animals of the Oklawaha to this 
stress, and recent fish samples cited else- 
where in this paper indicate an abundance 
of game species. 

Studies by Corps of Engineers biologists 
indicate that the growth rate of young large- 
mouth bass was depressed but that these 
fish are in excellent condition at the present 
and it appears that no long-lasting ecolog- 
ical damage resulted, Largemouth bass have 
produced two strong year classes in succes- 
sive years, and as a result the population 
structure in the reservoir is well balanced. 
The D.O. in Lake Oklawaha is now general- 
ly at acceptable levels (about 7 to 9 parts 
per million). Because of the large open ex- 
panses of water in the reservoir, oxygen, 
levels, after the initial high BOD is met, 
should generally be higher than occurred in 
the river. 

It is also true that the maintaining of 
proper control of water hyacinths will re- 
sult in minimal adverse effects on the dis- 
solved oxygen and the bottoms. The neces- 
sity of destroying large amounts of other 
aquatics by chemicals is speculative, and 
may well be better accomplished with draw- 
downs, as has been discussed above. 

The water replacement time of the re- 
servoirs discussed on pages 12 and 14 of the 
“S ” is an important consideration. 
It should be noted that the water replace- 
ment time for Eureka is not the 56.2 days 
cited in the “Summary” but rather, 36.1 days 
(storage capacity at 38’ msl is 98,500 AF 
and average infiow is 1,364 cfs). More im- 
portantly, however, the modified Eureka re- 
servoir of the alternate Canal route should 
have a significantly shorter replacement time 
since the area flooded will be greatly re- 
duced and flooded areas off the main flow of 
water will be almost entirely eliminated. The 
waters of the Oklawaha River will flow un- 
impeded directly to Eureka Dam and spill- 
way as they do today, and the Canal will not 
be a factor in the eutrophication in the un- 
touched river. 

Aquatic weeds can be 
controlied 


The discussion of aquatic weeds on pages 
14 and 15 of the “Summary” again offers 
extreme predictions based upon insufficient 
scientific evidence. The water hyacinth prob- 
lem of Lake Oklawaha, which attracted 
much attention during the summer of 1969, 
was the result of many factors, prime among 
them being the early lack of control, coupled 
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with a mild winter. The quantity present, 
however, did not expand from an insignif- 
icant hyacinth population as was suggested. 
Following the population increase the hya- 
cinth control has been so effective that at 
present only one spray crew has been needed 
to complete routine spraying operations. 
This procedure has resulted in minimal 
rather than “ever-increasing” quantities of 
deposited vegetation, the decomposition of 
which is rapid in a highly oxygenated sys- 
tem such as the reservoir. 

It is hoped that research sponsored by 
the Corps of Engineers on mechanical and 
biological control methods (conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the 
University of California at Davis) will soon 
provide a better solution to the problem than 
chemical herbicide application. Three South 
American insects, currently being tested, 
show promise in this regard. Utilization of 
the flea beetle (Agasicled nsp.) to control 
alligator weed is an excellent example of a 
biological control which has no adverse ef- 
fects on non-target organisms. 

Thus far the costs of aquatic plant con- 
trol in Lake Oklawaha have not been un- 
reasonable. Total costs for all aquatic plant 
control since impoundment are as follows: 


Acres Cost Cost/acre 


Fiscal year: 
1968 
1970 
1971 


1,012 
6, 325 
1, 874 


$11, 084 
55, 012 
22, 030 


$10.95 
8.70 


(through February). 11.76 


These figures primarily represent the cost 
of controlling water hyacinths. 

There is also scientific evidence that the 
control of aquatic plants can be inexpen- 
sively achieved through water management 
techniques. The Corps of Engineers is opti- 
mistic, based on studies conducted in other 
states, that submersed aquatic plants can be 
largely controlled by manipulating water 
levels. The following studies are pertinent 
to a discussion of aquatic plant control in 
lakes or reservoirs where water level can be 
manipulated. 

In an Arkansas study, Lake Catherine 
(built in 1923) was drawn down in an at- 
tempt to control an overabundance of 
aquatic plants, primarily coontail and elodea. 
Mathis reports that: 

“After the 1964-65 drawdown was com- 
pleted and the lake returned to normal level, 
periodic checks were made of the lake. There 
is a complete absence of Elodea and Cera- 
tophylium, almost a complete absence of 
Polygonum, and a significant reduction of 
Nitella and Chara.” 

“That the vegetation control program on 
Lake Catherine is a success, there is not a 
doubt. It was successful beyond our greatest 
expectations. The amazing thing was the 
speed with which the vegetation was elimi- 
nated.” (Mathis, W.P. 1965) Observations on 
control of vegetation in Lake Catherine using 
Israeli carp and a fall and winter drawdown. 
Proc. Nineteenth Ann, Conf. S.E. Assoc. 
Game and Fish Comm.) 

In a discussion of Louisiana impound- 
ments, Lambou stated that controlled draw- 
downs of water levels during the late summer 
or fall offers the best possibility as a sport 
fishery management tool. (Lambou, Victor 
W. 1959. Louisiana impoundments: Their 
fish populations and management. Trans. 
Twenty-fourth North American Wildlife 
Conference, 187-200.) 

And in other Louisiana studies the follow- 
ing results have been documented: 

Anacoco Lake, a 2,600-acre impoundment 
in central Louisiana, was fluctuated pri- 
marily for aquatic vegetation control. The 
vegetation was reduced 90 percent over a 
period of three years. The effects on the fish 
population as shown in annual rotenone 
samples were an increase in the game fish of 
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available size and a decrease in the inter- 
mediate size sunfish. Fishing success im- 
proved markedly. 

Bussey Lake, an impoundment of 2,200 
acres in northeastern Louisiana, was exten- 
Sively studied. The noxious vegetation was 
reduced over 95 percent in two years. The 
effects on both the fish population and fish- 
ing success were extremely favorable with 
harvest per acre up over 250 percent. (Lantz, 
Kenneth E., James T. Davis, and Janice S. 
Hughes. 1964. Water level filuctuation—its 
effect on vegetation control and fish popula- 
tion management. Proc. Eighteenth Ann. 
Conf. S.E. Assoc. Game and Fish Comm.) 

Davis has summarized the results of the 
above and other experimental drawdowns in 
Louisiana and concludes that water level 
fluctuation can effectively control aquatic 
weeds, result in better balanced fish popula- 
tions, increase spawning of the desirable 
fishes, and result in a two to threefold in- 
crease in fish food organisms. In addition 
to the remarkable results obtained in the 
earlier study by Lantz et al., Davis lists the 
following: 

“Chicot Lake near Ville Platte was fluctu- 
ated for many years. A decision not to lower 
the lake resulted in the lake becoming so 
clogged with weeds that fishing or boating 
was impossible. The lake finally was dried up 
in an effort to remove the problem.” 

“D’Arbonne Lake, was fluctuated annually 
since its completion. This large, shallow, 
clear lake has developed a high fish popula- 
tion and water weeds are being checked.” 
(Davis, James T., 1967. Water fluctuation: 
Louisiana Conservationist, Vol. 19, Nos. 1 
and 2, pp. 5-7.) 

It should be noted that there is no out-of- 
pocket cost associated with this manage- 
ment technique and that adequate notice to 
shippers could minimize costs due to delays 
associated with the use of this technique. 

Finally and to summarize, the spread of 
the water hyacinth throughout Florida 
without benefit of the Barge Canal has 
made it clear that the aquatic plant hydrilla 
is not a particular problem of the Canal. If 
hydrilla is the serious problem, which the 
“Summary” indicates it is, its control in 
the Barge Canal is not likely to be more 
dificult than in Florida’s other waterways 
and bodies of water. Two points seem perti- 
nent in this regard. First, the sport fishery 
in Florida is intimately associated with 
aquatic vegetation, with a positive correla- 
tion between vegetation and fish production. 
Aquatic plants become undesirable only 
when they are so abundant as to preclude 
use of the water. Secondly, if we are unable 
to control these plants in these impound- 
ments, then it follows that they cannot be 
controlled in other lakes and in a few years 
there will be little or no fresh water fishing 
in the entire state. There are no scientific 
data to support such a dire prediction. 


Dredging will conform to law and present 
no serious problems 


The discussion of dredging on pages 15 
and 16 of the “Summary is an excellent ex- 
ample of the overstatement which is present 
throughout the “Summary.” If its predic- 
tions were to be taken literally, no dredging 
or use of waterways would be permitted any- 
where. While older dredging techniques 
might justify such fears, modern techniques 
and requirements minimize environmental 
changes. The Corps of Engineers’ spoil plans 
for the project are designed with the intent 
and desired to absolutely minimize environ- 
mental damage during these operations. Up- 
land spoil areas, as recommended by the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Commission, 
will be used whenever possible. In certain 
other areas the spoil will be consolidated 
into large islands or placed on the upland 
to be developed as public use areas. In all 
cases the spoil areas will be diked and weired 
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and the effluent carefully monitored to 
prevent ecological damage. Dredging of the 
Canal will be in strict conformance with 
Public Law 91-190 “National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969” and with FWPCA re- 
quirements for dredging operations. 


Salinity intrusion miniscule 


The increase in salinity discussed on page 
16 of the “Summary” is apparently much 
ado about very little. Greater evaporation 
losses in the Oklawaha and Eureka Pools 
would result in an annual loss of about 
30,000 acre-feet. This represents about two 
percent of the flow of the Oklawaha River, 
or about one-half of one percent of the flow 
of the St, John River. 

A reduction of this magnitude could hardly 
be expected to “induce intrusion of salinities 
further up the St. John’s River” or “aggravate 
pollution conditions from Palatka to Jack- 
sonville.” The decrease in size of the Eureka 
Pool built along the alternate route will mean 
that even lesser evaporation losses will occur. 
The report by the U.S. Geological Survey indi- 
cated that salt water intrusion into the Canal 
was unlikely and that proper management 
techniques would completely control salt in- 
trusion into the Canal itself. 


Surface and subsurface water pollution 
problems easily met 


This section will respond to the separate 
discussions of Surface and Subsurface Water 
Pollution in pages 17 through 20 of the 
“Summary” because pollution of the acquifer 
is entirely dependent upon pollution of the 
surface water. Again, in treating this topic, 
the “Summary” demonstrates a preference 
for inferences of potential disasters rather 
than a desire to argue from hard evidence or 
even probabilities. Thus, on page 16 the 
“Summary” argues that a “real danger” of 
accidental surface water pollution exists. The 
danger is real in the sense of not being 
imaginary but as the discussion below will 
make clear, the probability that an accident 
will occur which will be allowed to have a 
significant environmental impact is quite 
small, 

Similarly, in the discussion of pollution 
problems and the aquifer, the “Summary” 
on page 19 admits that the U.S. Geological 
Survey report concluded that the planned 
operations of the Canal “should not seriously 
affect Florida water supplies.” But the “Sum- 
mary” goes on to note that the U.S.G.S. re- 
port suggested the need to minimize surface 
water pollution and then asserts that there 
is a “clear potential for some pollution of the 
Florida subsurface waters” (emphasis added). 
The only evidence cited for this “clear po- 
tential” of pollution of unspecified serious- 
ness is the unsupported prior statement that 
a “real danger exists.” The minor pollution 
dangers of back pumping the waters of the 
Oklawaha when necessary to maintain water 
levels in the Summit Pool (“Summary” page 
18) will be eliminated by the alternative 
Canal route, because the waters of the alter- 
nate Eureka Pool will come only from the 
Summit Pool and from Silver Springs. 

Pollution of the Summit Pool and the 
Ploridan Aquifer is not inevitable because of 
the Barge Canal. Pollution of the Floridan 
Aquifer through inflow into the Summit Pool 
and other Canal waters from adjoining land 
will be strictly controlled under the permit 
procedure of the Corps of Engineers. Pollu- 
tion of the aquifer is much more likely from 
sources such as the drainage wells drilled in 
and near the city of Ocala. The “Summary” 
in its great concern with the remote prob- 
abilities of accidental oil spills in the Canal 
affecting the aquifier neglected to mention 
that the U.S. Geological Survey report found 
that three wells in Ocala have had 35 feet of 
oil in direct contact with the waters of the 
aquifer for some time. 

The discussion of surface water pollution 
in the “Summary” is almost entirely given 
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over to a discussion of potential cargoes. 
From the estimated base year Canal traffic of 
about 980,000 tons, it was estimated by the 
Corps of Engineers that about 40 percent are 
liquid commodities. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these commodities are carried in 
specially designed tank barges under rigid 
Coast Guard and insurance requirements. 
Given these requirements, the chance of this 
commodity group being spilled is quite re- 
mote. 

The remaining 60 percent of the tonnage 
are solids, Undesolvable solids such as lumber 
and pulpboard comprise 50 percent of the 
total tonnage. The remaining 10 percent of 
the total tonnage are desolyable solids such 
as sulphur, potash, salt cake and sugar. If 
considered to be problem cargoes, they can 
be prohibited or required to be container- 
ized at the cost of shipper. 

Many studies have shown that barge traf- 
fic is the safest of all known forms of trans- 
portation. 

Most of the potentially dangerous products 
carried by barge are carried in minor amounts 
with double safety precautions clearly out- 
lined by Coast Guard rules. Operators of 
towboat vessels and river pilots must be 
licensed. No comparable system of federal 
inspection and licensing exists for other com- 
merce. Further, there are over 9,000 passages 
per year in the Panama Canal system where 
these and many other materials are trans- 
ported without ecological danger or catas- 
trophe. New transportation techniques such 
as containerization and better barges will 
minimize the dangers of accidental spills of 
cargoes. And there is every reason to expect 
that environmental awareness will produce 
stricter pollution standards made practicable 
by technological advances. 

A proper assessment of the likelihood of 
surface water pollution should consider the 
ability of the Corps of Engineers’ operating 
proposals to minimize the effects of highly 
infrequent accidents. There are methods that 
can be implemented to prevent pollutants 
from entering the aquifer. The Corps has 
proposed that barges be inspected at each 
end of the canal and that those which are 
doubtful or show signs of leaking will not 
be locked through. 

In the event that a spill does occur, equip- 
ment to take care of such emergency will be 
stationed along the Canal. A new law requir- 
ing tow boats to have radio equipment will 
permit early warning. If a pollutant should 
enter the water, the means to remove it 
are available. Some liquids such as oil can 
be boomed off and removed by skimming or 
pumping. Heavier materials such as phos- 
phate and sulphur could be removed by 
clamshell. Materials for which recovery meas- 
ures have not yet been developed would be 
prohibited from the Canal until recovery 
procedures are established. Remedial action 
will be taken to prevent contamination of the 
aquifer by lowering the head in the Canal 
and reversing the flow into the aquifer. This 
management technique is especially import- 
ant in the Summit Pool area since it greatly 
reduces the pollution potential which is so 
greatly magnified on page 18 of the “Sum- 
mary.” Further, the Corps of Engineers has 
proposed to set up a task force of experts to 
study the problems and design methods to 
prevent spillages and to develop the latest 
emergency plans to handle such spillages 
should they occur. In conclusion, there is 
extremely little danger that toxic materials 
will be spilled in a potential Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal; and further, sites with distinct 
one-way flow into the aquifer could be sealed 
using current known methods thus prevent- 
ing transport of materials into the aquifer. 

Recreation benefits iong term 

On pages 20 and 21 of the “Summary” 

it is argued that the recreation benefits will 
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be lost and the benefit-cost ratio is really 
unfavorable for this reason. Factual data, 
national statistics and extensive Lake Ok- 
lawaha research should lead to the following 
conclusions on the realization of predicted 
recreation benefits: 

1. Lake Oklawaha now supports a high 
quality sports fishery (83% game fish, 16% 
forage species, and 1% rough fish) composed 
of large-mouth bass, bluegill, redbreast, shell- 
cracker, chain pickerel and channel catfish. 

2. Nutrients and dissolved oxygen continue 
at satisfactory levels after two years of opera- 
tion, insuring maintenance of a high produc- 
tivity in the reservoir system. 

3. Variations in depth and substrate types 
will provide habitat for a great number of 
plant and animal species, particularly those 
of the primary and secondary trophic levels, 
upon which the reservoir food web is based. 

4. Water level manipulation has been 
shown to be an effective and inexpensive 
method of controlling aquatic vegetation, re- 
tarding euthrophication, and developing a 
dynamic and productive sports fish popula- 
tion. If managed properly, the reservoir 
should provide excellent recreation potential 
indefinitely. 

5. Based upon national reservoir statistics, 
a boom in fishery production occurs in new 
impoundments, after which there is a decline 
from the boom years. However, the decline, 
even over a 100-year period, would show 4 
fishery value of nearly $600,000 per year as 
compared with a fishery value of the Okla- 
waha River of $26,000. As noted above, with 
proper management the “boom” period of 
fishery production could be extended almost 
indefinitely, at little or no cost. 

This paper has supported the conclusion 
that the dire environmental results of the 
Canal predicted in the “Summary” will not 
occur and that through proper management 
techniques the recreation benefits can be long 
lasting. As a matter of fact, in 1970, Lake 
Oklawaha attracted 340,000 visitors to the 
new recreational oasis for fishing, boating, 
camping, picnicking and other activities. 


Alternate route preserves scenic river 


The alternative alignment plan referred to 
on pages 21-23 of the “Summary” would per- 
mit navigation through the Oklawaha Valley 
from Eureka to State Road 40 bridge, a dis- 
tance of some 20 miles. Flow down the natu- 
ral river would not be affected nor would be 
the surrounding hydric hammock, This plan, 
therefore, preserves the natural character of 
the river and forest while at the same time 
allowing navigation to proceed along the 
isolated Canal route. The water required to 
replace lockage losses in this Canal are in- 
Significant as compared to the flow of the 
Oklawaha River. Cost of aquatic plant con- 
trol in this stretch would be less than that 
anticipated for the Eureka Reservoir which 
this Canal replaces, Fish and wildlife re- 
sources would be little affected by the plan 
although as pointed out earlier, the potential 
fishery (and recreational) benefits afforded 
by a reservoir such as Eureka would be for- 
feited in turn for the preservation of a wild 
and scenic river; and there would be some 
benefits to the wildlife because a large area 
which would have been flooded under the 
original plan will not be flooded by the 
alternate route. The system of a wild river 
leading into a reservoir, which unlike most 
freshwater bodies can be managed exclusively 
for game fish production, aquatic weed con- 
trol and eutrophication retardation, repre- 
sents an ideal recreational and research com- 
pilex. The alternate plan would permit flexible 
operation of both the Oklawaha River and 
the Barge Canal as separate systems, The 
plan would also eliminate objections of the 
U.S. Forest Service by removing Lake Eaton, 
Lake Charlies, and Mud Lake from Eureka 
Lake. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE YOUTH CON- 
FERENCE TASK FORCE ON POV- 
ERTY 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the White House Conference on 
Youth was held in Estes Park, Colo, That 
gathering was hailed by a spokesman for 
the administration as being a truly rep- 
resentative outpouring of the complex, 
but intense, feelings of the young people 
of this Nation. This group was not 
brought together to demonstrate for one 
cause or another, or to be advocates for 
any particular direction in the sphere of 
political activity. The group was bal- 
anced by age, geographical distribution, 
sex, color, ethnic origin, and so on. 

From this perspective, I believe we in 
the Congress would be wise to give our 
most serious reflection and consideration 
to the recommendations which were pro- 
mulgated by this outstanding group of 
young Americans. I am convinced, after 
hearing the preliminary reports of the 
conference activity that these are more 
than mere recommendations for future 
governmental policies. They are the 
strongest feelings of dedicated and con- 
cerned Americans about the directions 
which we as a people must take if we are 
to fully live up to our historic national 
goals of assuring the rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness for 
all of our people. In their own words: 

It is time now finally to affirm and im- 
plement the rights articulated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 


I shall speak at a later time of the full 
scope of recommendations made by this 
group. There are several which have been 
made available at this time, however, 
and these I would commend to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Most of us are aware 
that the conference approved a recom- 
mendation of total and immediate cessa- 
tion of U.S. ground and naval operations 
and bombing in Indochina and total 
withdrawal of all U.S. military forces 
and cessation of logistical support by 
December 31, 1971. Over 70 percent of 
the young delegates approved this rec- 
ommendation. This, I believe, is an accu- 
rate reflection of national sentiment at 
this time. 

In addition the task force on poverty 
of the White House Conference made a 
number of very useful and specific rec- 
ommendations relating to a general an- 
nual income, the elimination of hunger 
through the adequate financing of the 
food stamp program and the national 
school lunch program, the provision of 
a decent home for every American, and 
more. This task force, which was led 
by Mr. Sterling Tucker, vice chairman 
of the District of Columbia City Council, 
and Mr. James Branscombe of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, has 
produced a report which is well worth 
the attention of every Member of this 
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body. I support their recommendations 
entirely in principle, and nearly entirely 
by specific, and I urge my colleagues to 
do the same. 

At this point, Mr. President, I request 
that the final recommendations of the 
task force on poverty of the White 
House Conference on Youth be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

FINAL RECOMMENDATION OF THE TASK FORCE 
ON POVERTY 
GUARANTEED ADEQUATE INCOME 

Background: Every citizen in the United 
States has the right to a decent and adequate 
standard of living. Today there are millions 
of American families, “in poverty”. This in- 
cidence of poverty and the factors causing it 
have made it necessary to develop some form 
of income maintenance programs to provide 
for subsistence needs of those incapable of 
supporting themselves. 

7.1 Action statements 

The current welfare system of payments, 
services, and commodities should be replaced 
with an income program which guarantees 
every person in America sufficient cash in- 
come for decent and adequate standards of 
food, shelter, and clothing, supplemented by 
supportive services. We further recommend 
that the program be designed to includes the 
following essential charactertistics. 

(a) Benefit levels. Cash benefits must be 
sufficient to provide for a decent and ade- 
quate standard of living. The benefit level 
should be no less than the lower standard 
budget established by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, with regional variations. The BLS 
lower standard budget was $6500 for a family 
of four in 1969. 


(b) Eligibility based on need. The only 
requirement for eligibility should be a sim- 
ple declaration of need. 

(c) Determination of eligibility. An indi- 


vidual or family could become eligible 
through two processes: (1) the potential 
recipient may request cash allowance upon 
submittal of standardized proof of earning 
level; or (2) the administering agent will in- 
form persons of the eligibility and ineligi- 
bility as a result of their records. 

(d) Subsidized public services. The cost of 
essential services such as child care, voca~ 
tional planning, family counseling, legal and 
health services, should, if necessary, be di- 
rectly subsidized by the federal government. 
Participants in the income program should 
be free to purchase the services they need or 
want. These services should be integrated 
into those used by the affluent citizens and 
available to all on a graduated fee scale based 
on ability to pay. Food stamps, commodities, 
and other such alternatives to cash should be 
eliminated. 

e) Work benefits. Work benefits should be 
built in so that participants in the income 
program are enco to work and èn- 
couraged to find higher paying jobs if pos- 
sible. 

f) Work requirements. No one should be 
required to work or enroll in training as a 
requirement for initial or continued eligi- 
bility. 

g) Privacy. All precautions should be 
taken to guarantee that privacy and other 
rights of participants are protected includ- 
ing legal rights of appeal. 

Implementation 


This income program should be federally 
financed and administered according to 
federal standards, Administration procedures 
should be simple and participants in the 

m should be included in program 
development, decision making, and imple- 
mentation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Date: April 20, 1971. 
Jim BraNscoME 
STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-chairmen. 
EDUCATION 

The Task Force on Poverty believes that 
the educational system is a primary deter- 
rent to the economic and political sufficien- 
cy and mobility of poor people in America. 
The American public school system cannot 
meet the needs of all the youth if a signifi- 
cant number of people are excluded from the 
decision-making process. 

Any program designed with the purpose 
of truly educating poor youth must neces- 
sarily make education accountable and ac- 
ceptable to life the way it is actually lived 
in poor communities. We strongly believe 
that there must be a two-pronged approach 
to the current education problems of the 
poor community. First, we submit that 
priority be given to the fostering of alterna- 
tives to the present education system, and 
that all vehicles of funding be explored, such 
as Voucher systems, Street Academies, and 
Performance Contracts. 

Secondly, the following steps must be 
taken to reform the existing system. The 
Task Force on Poverty advocates full com- 
munity control of schools for poverty areas. 
Community residents of poverty areas should 
control decisions on personnel, expenditures, 
and curricula. Each school should have a 
policy-making board of community residents. 
Students above the elementary school level 
should be represented on the policy-making 
boards could seek technical assistance in 
their work, but the role of the consultants 
should be defined by the boards. Students 
and parents should be represented on all dis- 
trict-wide policymaking boards. Steps should 
be taken to involve representation of all seg- 
ments of the community on district boards. 
We strongly recommend proportional repre- 
sentation. 

These two basic approaches—alternatives 
to the public school system and full com- 
munity control—undergird each of the fol- 
lowing recommendations, 


NUTRITION 
Background 


The Task Force on Poverty recognizes the 
importance of adequate nutrition to the 
educational process, A hungry child cannot 
learn. We support a fully expanded child nu- 
trition program, including the following: 


7.2a Action statements 


(1) We recommend that Congress increase 
the proposed FY 1972 budget request for 
Section 11, Free and Reduced Price Lunches 
to $600 million. 

(2) We recommend that Congress increase 
the non-food assistance funds for the pur- 
pose of providing facilities to non-partici- 
pating schools to $33 million for FY 1972. 

(3) We recommend that Congress increase 
Section 4 School Lunch funds to $500 million 
for FY 1972. 

(4) We recommend that the Administra- 
tion and the Congress set a goal to feed the 
10 million eligible school children a free 
or reduced price lunch by Thanksgiving 
1971. 

(5) We recommend that the Congress and 
the Administration work toward the imple- 
mentation of a universal free school lunch 
program by no later than January 1, 1976. 

(6) We recommend that the Congress 
raise the school breakfast program budget 
request to $100 million for FY 1972. 


COUNSELING 

Background 
The counseling services now- established 
in the public educational systems do not 
satisfy the needs of the individual students. 
Many counselors, appointed by the school 
boards, have inadequate training, thus hay- 
ing little or none of the students’ confidence. 
Due: to: the small number of counselors per 
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school, the lack of understanding on the 
part of the counselors of the low-income or 
minority-group students and the stereo- 
typing of these students’ futures, we see 
need for changes in the present system. 


7.2b Action statements 


In accordance with our recommendation 
for Community Control we feel the following 
could alleviate many of the present prob- 
lems: 

(1) Guidance Counseling, which is crucial 
to the educational life of a student, should 
be extended to the elementary level. 

(2) A maximum of 300 students per coun- 
selor should be established to give coun- 
selors sufficient time to deal with students’ 
individual problems. 

(3) Junior High and High School students 
should have an effective voice in the selec- 
tion of their counselors. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Background 


We strongly recommend the expansion of 
pre-school educational programs. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of pre-school education, 
we feel it mandatory that all children have 
equal opportunities for development of 
proper life forms and habits to help enable 
their proper growth and development. Our 
recommendations in this area are as fol- 
lows: 

7.2c Action statements 

(1) That a considerable increase be made 
funds in the Head Start Program, which, 
in its fifth year, reaches only 15 percent of 
poor pre-schoolers. 

(2) That an expanded Day Care Program 
be adopted which provides for health, nutri- 
tion, social services, and early education is 
controlled by the parents of enrolled stu- 
dents; and staffed by community residents. 

(3) That public kindergarten be finan- 
cially underwritten by the Federal Govern- 
ment and immediately incorporated into the 
public school system. 

RELEVANT CURRICULA 
Background 

The education system is not prepared to 
present culturally different children with 
teachers, materials and environments which 
respect the differences of unique cultural 
identities and lifestyles. The school system 
does not present these children with pro- 
grams which help them deal with the con- 
crete realities of the ghetto, the barrio, the 
reseryation and the “holler” rather than 
with the reality of far-away suburbia, 

It is the conclusion of this Task Force that 
the educational problems of poor people in 
this country are not the result of cultural 
deprivation but, rather, the failure of the 
educational system in this country at all 
levels to recognize the right of an individual 
to possess behavioral and cultural patterns 
other than those of the dominant middle- 
class majority. We have come to believe as 
& result of our hearings and study that the 
freedom to express openly and with pride 
one’s own unique cultural heritage is as im- 
portant an issue in addressing the problems 
of poverty in this country as are the usually 
cited issues of economic self-sufficiency and 
the right to good education. 

A related deficiency of formal education is 
the lack of emphasis. on. cross-cultural ex- 
perience with the result that the public’s 
understanding of diverse behavior patterns 
and culture is minimal, What exposure there 
is to other cultures is passive and is trans- 
mitted, in large part, by the mass media. 

It is the conclusion of this Task Force that 
so long as the American educational system 
at all levels continues to isolate students 
behind our walls with peers of their own so- 
cial and economic class while refusing to give 
students opportunities to live and work with- 
in real cross-cultural experiences, racism and 
discrimination will continue to be pervasive 
influences in American society. 
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A, INDIAN EDUCATION 
Background 

Indian children are forced to attend 
B.I.A—run boarding, high schools away from 
their homes. There are no high schools in 
Indian communities. Many teachers in In- 
dian schools are not chosen by the com- 
munity, There are many job pro- 
grams, but they do not lead to jobs on the 
reservation and there are few recreational 
activities. 

7.24 Action Statements 

1) High schools should be set up in Indian 
communities. 

2) High schools should have Indian staff. 

3) The Indians in each community should 
choose staff, plan curricula, and select ma- 
terials for their children. 

4) Punds should be provided to establish 
community colleges. 

5) Job-training programs should lead to 
jobs on the reservation. 

6) Recreation programs and facilities 
should be set up in Indian communities. 


B. BI-LINGUAL EDUCATION 
Background 


This Task Force realizes that Spanish- 
speaking Americans are handicapped in the 
educational system and in the job-market. 


7.2e Action Statement 


We recommend that a comprehensive bi- 
lingual education program be created; and 
that it be available to Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents at an early age, such as Head Start 
classes; and that where a professional bi- 
lingual teacher is not available to teach in 
schools with Spanish-speaking enrollment, 
persons from the Spanish speaking commu- 
nity be employed as teacher aides to facili- 
tate communication and understanding with 
students who are not proficient in English. 

C. TESTING STANDARDS 
Background 

I-Q tests have been widely used across 
the nation as a basis of the tracking system 
in elementary and high school education, 
Performance on these tests is the decisive 
factor for future jobs and opportunities for 
higher education. Mentally retarded and 
slow learning classes are disproportionately 
filled with children of minority and pov- 
erty backgrounds because of the inability 
of this testing procedure to relate to them. 
The inherent inequities in this type of cul- 
turally biased testing are further perpet- 
uated by the tracking system. 

7.27} Action statement 

We hold that this type of testing and the 
accompanying tracking system are an arbi- 
trary and discriminatory means of categoriz- 
ing poor people. Therefore, the administration 
of I-Q tests or their equivalents should not 
be used as a measure of a child's potential 
and abilities. 

D. VOCATIONAL AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
Background 

This Task Force recognizes and supports 
the commitment undertaken by the Federal 
Government to provide truly equal opportu- 
nities for all citizens. In order to facilitate 
this goal of proportionate representation of 
poor and minority persons in 4-year institu- 
tions of higher education, vocational and 
Junior College education, this Task Force 
recommends the following: 

7.2g Action statements 

Vocational-Technical Education 

a) That the President and the Congress 
significantly increase the amount of funds 
available for high-quality vocational-techni- 
cal education training for poor youth and, 
equally important, that these schools be 
located within the communities where poor 
youth live. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


b) That vocational programs be offered in 
junior high and high schools for students 
whose talents lie outside the academic sphere 
so that they may develop these talents and 
receive the praise and confidence received by 
academic achievers. 

c) That work study programs be expanded 
in terms of both philosophy and funding. 
In addition to providing cash income, the 
high school and college work study programs 
can be used as training vehicles to prepare 
students for a vocation or profession either 
temporary or permanent. 

Higher Education 

a) That the Educational Opportunities 
Program (EOP) be not only retained but ex- 
panded and that increased funds be made 
available for the Grant-In-Aid (GIA) por- 
tion of this program, until the goal of pro- 
portionate minority and poor representation 
is met. 

b) That community junior colleges be 
within 30 miles of any potential student 
and that these institutions become open-door 
colleges serving the needs of poor students. 

c) That state legislatures throughout the 
country re-evaluate their state scholarship 
programs and immediately begin undertaking 
the direct aid or the grant approach to as- 
sisting students in defraying the cost of their 
educational expenses. 

d) That a Teacher Internship Program be 
established for residents of poor areas. While 
they are being trained, all persons would 
receive an adequate living allowance. They 
would work with children, not as mimeograph 
operators or secretaries. Training, which lead 
to full professional status, would include 
credits for life experience, work experience, 
and regular academic courses, 

Jı“ BRANSCOME, 
STERLING 


Date: April 20, 1971. 
HOUSING 


Background 

Today as a direct result of massive indif- 
ference on the part of our government we 
face a full-scale housing famine in America. 
In our country where 43 million Americans 
do not have an adequate income, as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we 
find that all poor people, including welfare 
recipients, the unemployed and even the low 
wage earners, are unable to buy new homes, 
renovate old homes or even pay the meager 
rents in rent-subsidized housing. We see the 
only method of dealing with this mammoth 
crisis is in the declaration of a national 
housing emergency; and that concurrently 
national economic priorities must be re- 
oriented to focus on the housing needs of 
the poor. 

In 1949 Congress set a national housing 
goal—to provide “a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family.” Today, 22 years later, we have not 
come close to achieving that goal. In fact, 
the housing needs of the nation’s poorest 
families are more acute than ever. The Task 
Force on Poverty is convinced that the na- 
tion’s housing programs have not been im- 
plemented to serve the poor. Indeed, housing 
programs for low income urban residents 
have not reached 10% of their constituency; 
in rural areas, they have yet to reach 5% 
of those in need. 

7.4 Action statements 

a) Every American has a moral and legal 
right to a “safe, decent and sanitary home.” 
Further, we feel that until such time that a 
guaranteed adequate income, consistent with 
the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is instituted for every American, the govern- 
ment must provide a safe, decent and sanitary 
dwelling with adequate space for all Ameri- 
cans, whatever the cost. 

b) We call upon the President to declare 
a national state of emergency, and reorient 
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national economic priorities to focus on the 
housing needs of the poor. 

c) To meet this drastic need, we call for 
the consolidation of all federal, state, and 
local housing agencies (including the Farm- 
ers Home Administration) into one super- 
visory agency called the National Agency for 
Adequate Housing. Extensions of this agency 
should be located in all appropriate political 
subdivisions. 

d) The control of this Agency is to be 
shared equally, on all levels, by the admin- 
istration and those non-governmental orga- 
nizations that represent the recipients of fed- 
eral housing assistance (such as the National 
Tenants Organization and National Welfare 
Rights Organization). 

(e) This Agency will have a specific man- 
date to follow closely the resolutions of this 
report. 

f) Included in this Agency will be a special 
unit for Emergency Rural Home Develop- 
ment to deal with the housing problems of 
the rural poor. 

g) In order to expedite the construction 
of low-income housing, we recommend that 
at least 50% of all future housing starts be 
in the low-income category. Within the next 
year, a national housing survey should be 
made. This survey will determine by political 
subdivision the precise percentage of low- 
income housing required. Each political sub- 
division will be responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the housing survey recom- 
mendations. If any subdivision fails to come 
into compliance within 6 months of publica- 
tion of the survey, the governor of that 
state shall be empowered to enforce com- 
pliance by any means at his disposal. If there 
is a continued failure to produce the appro- 
priate housing ratio, the President shall 
through the Agency for Adequate Housing, 
produce compliance. 

Implementation 

An extensive program for implementation 
is included as an appendix to the Task Force 
Report on Poverty. 

Date: April 20, 1971 


STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-chairmen, 


Background 


Six major obstacles prevent the provision 
of adequate physical and mental health serv- 
ices for the nation’s poverty population: 

1. The inability of poor Americans to af- 
ford health care; 

2. A health care delivery system uwnequipped 
to serve the poor chiefly because of geo- 
graphic maldistribution of medical per- 
sonnel and services; 

8. Exclusion of the poor from policy mak- 
ing within the health care system; 

4. Lack of accountability of governmental 
and voluntary agencies; 

5. Lack of effective programs for health 
and family life education; 

6. Lack of coordinated planning for the 
resolution of the nation’s health problems; 

7. The cost of medicine, particularly when 
prescribed by brand name, often prohibits 
the marginally poor from following their 
medical programs; 

The Task Force recommends that adequate 
health care be an inherent legal right of 
every American. Fulfillment of this right 
requires the development of a national health 
plan that will include the following elements: 

7.3 Action statements: 
a) Federal Responsibility 

1. Universal coverage for all residents of 
the United States. No one shall be denied 
participation because of income, race, creed, 
color, geographical location, age, sex, citizen- 
ship status, or for any other reason. 

2. Comprehensive health services available 
to all. The following types of health and 
health services should be provided: preven- 
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tive, diagnostic, therapeutic, rehabilitative, 
health maintenance, and health related cus- 
todial care. 

3. High quality health care must be de- 
livered. Program support should be restricted 
to those providers who meet standards of 
quality, effectiveness, and efficiency deter- 
mined by regional accrediting bodies com- 
posed of health care professionals and con- 
sumers of health services. 

4. Equal access to health care delivery 
system. Comprehensive and specialized 
health services should be distributed 
throughout the nation in accordance with 
the population as a whole and poverty and 
rural areas in particular. 

5. Development of additional manpower. 
Federal monies should be made available to 
stimulate the development of educational 
facilities for the training of health person- 
nel. Federal traineeships, loans, and grants 
to health care training institutions should 
be used to stimulate the entry of individuals 
to the health professions. Supplementary 
funds should be made available to students 
from poverty backgrounds and to the in- 
stitutions that train them. A related pro- 
gram to recruit and train paraprofessional 
personnel must be implemented and must 
include built-in opportunities for addition- 
al training and upward mobility. 

6. Federal financial incentives to guar- 
antee effective distribution of health care 
services. Economic incentives should be used 
to promote an adequate distribution of per- 
sonnel and facilities so that rural and ghetto 
areas may have access to a full range of 
health services. 

7. Federal support for medical research 
should receive a high priority. Special ef- 
forts should be made available to support 
research designed to identify and solve the 
special health problems of ethnic minority 
groups, such as sickle cell anemia, 

b) State and Local Responsibility 

1. Consumer participation in policy-mak- 
ing. At each level of service delivery, con- 
sumers, representative of the service area of 
the facility or service, must have the op- 
portunity to participate, along with health 
care professionals, in the development of 
policy and the evaluation of the overall im- 
pact of the service delivery unit. 

2. Attention to case findings and public 
education, Regardless of the quality of health 
care services, these services will not be com- 
prehensive or adequate for thousands of 
Americans unless outreach programs are in- 
cluded which provide health education and 
screening activities, transportation services, 
rehabilitative, and follow-up care. The sys- 
tem should provide that health personnel 
reach the consumer at his level of need within 
the community. Specific efforts must be di- 
rected to health and family life education 
within the community and school system and 
the maximum development of public health 
facilities and community resources. 

3. Treatment of minors. While under nor- 
mal circumstances it is prudent to involve 
parents or legal guardians of a minor in his 
treatment plan, the public welfare will better 
be served by removing barriers that prevent 
minors from seeking care. It is therefore im- 
portant to enable health care personnel to 
provide treatment and counseling to minors 
without the involvement of their parents in 
the following problem areas: drug abuse, 
birth control, and venereal disease. State and 
local laws should be changed to facilitate this 
practice. 

4. Abortion. It is recommended that the 
concept of abortion be removed from the legal 
arena and left to a decision that may be 
reached between the doctor and his patient. 

5. Voluntary sterilization should be made 
available to those who wish it. 

6. We condemn legislation or acts which 
promote involuntary sterilization because we 
believe that it is a step toward genocide of 
poor people. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


c) Hunger and Health Care 


During the period of phasing out the pres- 
ent welfare system the problem of hunger 
persists. The Task Force on Poverty recom- 
mends that the Administration and Congress 
address itself to the question of hunger in 
America immediately. We recommend: 

1. That the President declare a national 
hunger emergency and use the authority he 
has to assure that no American in need goes 
without federal food assistance; 

2. That the Food Stamp Program be ex- 
panded to every appropriate political sub- 
division in the nation; 

3. That the budget request for fiscal year 
1972 for the Food Stamp Program be in- 
creased to 2.75 billion dollars to accomplish 
recommendations (1) and (2), and 3.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1973; 

4. That the Department of Agriculture 
henceforth base due Food Stamp Value of 
Coupon allotment on the Low-Cost Food Plan 
($134 per month for a family of four); 

5. The Task Force opposes any “Cash-Out” 
of Food Stamps in a guaranteed income pro- 
posal unless that cash-out is on a dollar for 
dollar basis. 

Jim BRANSCOME, 
STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-Chairmen. 
Date: April 20, 1971. 


RECREATION 
Background 


There is a continuing need for better 
recreation programs serving poor youth in 
both urban and rural areas. One of the most 
immediate needs of poor youth is in recrea- 
tional facilities in their own neighborhoods 
to give them “something to do.” Adequately 
funded recreation programs, proposed by 
poor youth themselves, could yield numerous 
benefits in areas such as crime, drug abuse, 
education, and the environment. 

Federal aid for youth recreation programs 
has been severely limited in the past con- 
sisting mainly of projects initiated by OEO 
groups at the local level or through the 
Mayors’ Youth Opportunity projects funded 
by the President's Council on Youth Oppor- 
tunity in the Nation's 50 largest cities. These 
efforts have been wholly inadequate in meet- 
ing recreational needs of young people. Most 
other Federal recreation programs provide 
funds only for the building of parks, lakes 
and other large public works in recreation 
programs which are not accessible to youth 
in poverty areas, 

Because the interest of young people in 
the country varies so greatly from region 
to region and community to community, it 
is difficult to propose Federal legislation to 
meet this need. With these difficulties in 
mind, the Task Force has drafted the fol- 
lowing recommendation which we think can 
lay the basic groundwork for improving the 
Nation’s recreation resources for young 
people. 

7.6 Action statement 

We recommend that there be estabiished 
in the appropriate Federal agency a nation- 
al youth recreation program which would 
receive funds from Congress to fund youth 
originated recreation proposals from young 
people across the country, There would only 
be two limitations on the type of project 
which this agency would fund: (a) that it 
would be a recreation project proposed by 
poor youth for their neighborhoods, and (b) 
that the programs should not compete with 
or duplicate existing private effort, unless 
that effort is not in fact serving poor youth. 

Implementation 

There would be a number of details which 
would have to be worked out to insure that 
maximum utilization was made of the funds 
available. In most communities Community 
Action Programs, Local Development Dis- 
tricts or Mayors’ Youth Opportunity Offices 
could be used as clearinghouse offices for 
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youth originated proposals from their areas. 
The Task Force recommends that $10,000,000 
be made available on a demonstration basis, 
to test the effectiveness of such a program 
for one year. Six months after the initial 
funding of such recreation programs, they 
should be reviewed by the community which 
they serve to determine whether funding 
should continue. The level of program fund- 
ing should automatically increase with a 
downward shift in the value of the dollar. 
Persons who are sympathetic to the eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived should be 
appointed in every state and territory of the 
U.S. to inform poor youth of the recreational 
and cultural activities available in their 
neighborhoods. 

In funding recreation programs in accord- 
ance with this recommendation, special at- 
tention should be given to areas such as 
Indian reservations where few if any recrea- 
tional facilities exist. 

It is also recommended that the public 
schools do their part in providing recrea- 
tional facilities by allowing their gyms and 
other facilities to be used by youth on week 
ends, after school hours, and throughout 
the summer. 

Date: April 20, 1971 

Jim BRANSCOME, 
STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-chairmen. 
YOUTH SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 
Background 

Manpower programs in the past have not 
adequately dealt with the employment prob- 
lems of poor youth. Poor youth have been 
trained for irrelevant jobs which do not 
offer them opportunities for upward mo- 
bility. They have not been given the train- 
ing and education necessary for securing 
self-satisfying jobs in their own commu- 
nities. Therefore, we recommend that the 
following program be implemented, 

7.5 Action statement 


a) A national service learning program 
should be established to serve all poor youth 
between the ages of 14 and 24. 

b) Participants in such program should 
receive, in payment for their services, a 
salary of no less than the minimum wage 
with provisions for fringe benefits and salary 
increase on the basis of merit. 

c) Participants should be trained for de- 
velopment of specific skills suited to their 
need for upward mobility. They should re- 
ceive academic credit and also documenta- 
tion of their skills which could be used as a 
job qualification. 

d) Adequate supportive services should be 
provided, including counseling, health serv- 
ices, provision for transportation to work. 

e) Length of participation in the program 
should vary with individual skill and needs. 

f) A follow-up program should be estab- 
lished to ensure placement in open job 
market after participation in such program. 


Implementation 


A national body, separate from any exist- 
ing body, should be established and author- 
ized to administer this program and all ex- 
isting youth manpower programs. It would 
contract and make grants to local public 
and private agencies which would conduct 
service learning programs, and it would de- 
velop and encourage greater participation by 
state and local institutions and agencies, 

An Advisory Board, composed of 51% 
youth, would be established on a national 
and local level to advise and make recom- 
mendations to the national and local ad- 
ministering bodies in the areas of program 
planning and coordination. 

Education and training of youth partici- 
pants should take priority over administra- 
tive costs when determining economic al- 
locations. 

In areas where the local economy cannot 
support this program, such as Indian re- 
servations, Appalachia, migrant camps and 
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rural areas, funds should be allocated by the 
Federal government to develop and imple- 
ment this program. 

A special committee, consisting of a youth 
majority, should be established to ensure 
the implementation of the afore-listed rec- 
ommendations. 

Jim BRANSCOME, 
STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-Chairmen, 
Date: April 20, 1971. 
COAL MINING 
Background 

In Appalachia, strip mining has caused 
injury to miners, black lung disease, and the 
destruction of natural resources. In addi- 
tion, the natural resources of Appalachia are 
mined with very little benefit accruing to the 
people of the region. This leads to only one 
conclusion: the industry must be national- 
ized or preferably Appalachianized so that 
the people will have the power to halt the 
needless death and human suffering and be 
able to reclaim the wealth generated from 
the. mining industry which is rightfully 
theirs. 

7.7 Action statements 


a) An Appalachian Mountain Authority, 
similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be created to own and operate the 
mining industry for the people of Appalachia. 

b) The wealth accrued from this owner- 
ship should be invested in needed public 
projects for the uplift of the Appalachian 

on. 

c) Federal legislation should be proposed 
immediately to abolish strip mining as a 
legitimate process for the extraction coal 
from the earth. 

Date: April 20, 1971 

JIM BRANSCOME, 
STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-chairmen. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Background 


Of all OEO programs CAP comes closest 
to serving the poor because it comes closest 
to being a client-oriented program. Under 
CAP guidelines residents of a poverty com- 
munity are expected to draw up their short 
and long-range plans and priorities for a 
local war on poverty and then wage the 
battle. 

And it is to these recommendations from 
the low-income residents that the CAP pro- 
grams must give their first priorities. This 
procedure insures the adherence to the man- 
date of 1964 legislation bringing OEO into 
being. The mandate guarantees that the 
poor will play a major role in establishing 
the programmatic priorities that directly 
effect their lives, 

The philosophy of felt need by the poor 
is only viable and effective when CAP ad- 
ministrators and CAP boards and local of- 
ficials refuse the temptation of superimpos- 
ing their values upon the will of the poor. 

If some CAP programs have failed to re- 
spond to the needs of the poor, the fault lies 
not in the basic OEO philosophy, but rather 
in the failure to honor the premise that the 
people affected must have a powerful voice 
in determining their destiny. 

We strenuously object to the recent arbi- 
trarily imposed across-the-board reduction in 
funding for all CAP programs. 

7.8 Action statement 

CAP funding should instead be based upon 
the degree to which a local CAP program re- 
sponds.to programmatic priorities established 
by its low-income recipients. 

Date: April 20, 1971. 

JIM BRANSCOME, 
STERLING TUCKER, 
Co-chairman, 
MINORITY OPINION TASK FORCE ON POVERTY 
Coal mining 

The coal mining minority group feels that 

the Poverty Task as a whole was not aware 
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of the true nature of strip mining and mine 
safety regulation issues. Furthermore specific 
information was not presented to the task 
forces. Neither was there adequate discus- 
sion upon the recommendation as adopted 
by the Poverty Task Force. Therefore we 
wish to offer a minority opinion and alter- 
native recommendations. 

1. Severence tax should be placed upon 
all coal. The revenue from this tax should be 
distributed to the state and local govern- 
ments on a 40-60% basis respectively. 

2. The minority group recognizes that strip 
mining is detrimental to both our physical 
and social environment. They further ac- 
knowledge that some strip mining can be 
accomplished without serious permanent 
damage to our environment. It is recognized 
that certain geographical features are con- 
ducive to strip mining and others are not. 
Thus the minority opinion is that a federal 
mining agency should be established to for- 
mulate and execute strict strip mining regu- 
lation. A possible implementation of this 
could be through the establishment of the 
federal agency along the lines of the Federal 
Reserve Board no one associated with mining 
could be on this agency. 

3. It is additionally recommended that this 
agency formulate and enforce mine safety 
regulation for all mining, 

4. It was the concensus of opinion that 
this agency should formulate and present to 
the local, state and federal governments any 
action that would better improve area de- 
velopment of coal mining regions. 

(Nore.—This statement was presented by 
& minority caucus. The Task Force considered 
it and voted to include it as part of the 
record. The Task Force also re-affirmed its 
support of the Task Force recommendation 
on coal mining.) 

Right to life of the unborn child 

The right to life is guaranteed by our 
constitution, respected by society, and con- 
sidered by all as a most precious possession. 
This, if meaningful at all, must apply not 
only to the strong and affluent, but also to 
the weak, the poor and the handicapped. It 
must be defended and protected for all, but 
especially for those who are least able to 
defend and protect themselves. This defense 
must be embodied in the attitudes and ac- 
tions of everyone in our society. But above 
all, it must receive the protection of our 
laws. 

Among the weakest and most in need of 
protection is the unborn child. This child 
has the right to be born, which right must 
be respected and protected. Its existence can- 
not be left to the private determination or 
whim of other individuals. It cannot protect 
itself, but deserves the defense and protec- 
tion of a society which cares for its weakest 
members. This protection must find expres- 
Sion in laws which prohibit abortion. 

Moreover, the ill-effects of illegal abortion 
must be overcome, not by legalizing abortion, 
but by educational programs, service and ac- 
tion programs, and by enforcement of those 
laws which prohibit the killing of the un- 
born child. 

(Note.—This statement was presented in 
response to section (b) 4 of the recom- 
mendation on Health of the Task Force on 
Poverty.) 

HOUSING RECOMMENDATION OF THE TASK 

FORCE ON POVERTY 
Appendix I1—-Strategies for implementa- 
tion—commitiee report on housing 
Rural Housing 

Two-thirds of the inadequate housing in 
the United States is found in rural areas. 
Furthermore, the depressed economic and 
housing conditions in rural America are the 
cause of the mass migration of the rural poor 
into urban ghettos. In light of these facts, 
the housing workshop makes the following 
recommendations: 

a) The establishment of a 5 year Emer- 
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gency Rural Home Development Agency, as 
proposed by the National Rural Housing Al- 
liance. This agency would be charged with 
the responsibility to fulfill all rural housing 
needs within 5 years. 

b) That until such time as a guaranteed 
adequate income consistent with the figures 
of the BLS is available for all Americans, 
each American that is unable to pay for a 
dwelling-unit due to low income must be 
provided with a “safe, decent and sanitary 
dwelling” at the government’s expense. 

c) That the institution of a guaranteed 
adequate income is inseparable from the ful- 
fillment of housing needs. The low-income 
persons who are unable to provide them- 
selves with other needs are also unable to 
provide themselves with adequate housing. 

d) The establishment of regional rotat- 
ing funds to supply loans for premortgage 
costs and the homeowners’ share of con- 
struction costs. 

e) The establishment of regional com- 
ponent housing industries making use of lo- 
cal natural resources as materials for build- 
ing low-income component housing. 

f) The assimilation of Farmer’s Home Ad- 
ministration into the National Agency for 
Adequate Housing. 

g) The restructuring of housing efforts for 
Indians, including: 

1) the abolition of the practice that In- 
dians cannot obtain FHA loans because they 
are wards of the government; 

2) the abolition of BIA control over In- 
dian land, I’ is dehumanizing to the Indian 
that he has no say over the control and dis- 
bursement of his real property; 

3) the institution of complete community 
control over decisions relating to housing on 
the reservation. This will include free choice 
to: 


a) institute a self-help program whereby 
the government supplies the materials and 
employs trained, unemployed Indians at a 
competitive wage to build their own homes, 
if they so wish; or 

b) reject the self-help program, at which 
point it would become the responsibility of 
the National Agency for Adequate Housing 
to build homes that are judged by the tribal 
council to be consistent with the lifestyle 
and culture of the tribe; and 

4) full implementation of the 1970 Farm 
Labor Act. 

h) Serving the housing needs of migrant 
workers, including: 

1) providing specific funds for mortgages 
for those migrant workers who are leaving 
the migrant stream. 

2) centralized camps providing housing 
and social services for the migrant workers 
who are forced to leave the migrant cycle. 

3) rest stations every 250 miles on the 
major routes taken by migrant workers. 

4) providing mobile homes for those mi- 
grant workers who have the desire and ca- 
pability to use them. 

i) We would like to focus attention on the 
housing needs of Alaska. Because of the dis- 
tance of Alaska from the continental U.S. 
and the distance of Alaska’s welfare from 
the minds of people in the continental U.S., 
only a pittance of federal money ever gets 
to Alaska. 


Financial Mechanisms 


Since adequate amounts of low income 
housing is directly dependent on increased 
allocations of money; and since the Federal 
government is the only feasible source for 
the sums needed, we call for a commitment 
of massive federal funding in the low-income 
housing field. 

a) The key to home ownership and prop- 
erty maintenance is a financially sound fam- 
ily structure. For this reason we call for the 
adoption of a Guaranteed Adequate Income 
based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ low- 
er standard budget. 

b) The administration must apply pres- 
sure to the nation’s financial institutions to 
insure that they participate fully in federal 
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mortgages programs such as section 235 of 
the Housing Act. 

(a) The administration should state pub- 
prestige of his office to inspire in the Ameri- 
can people a commitment to fulfill the goal 
of a “safe, decent and sanitary home for all 
Americans.” 

(b) The President must make use of the 
building codes should be reviewed in order 
to allow the use of new technological break- 
throughs in housing. 

(c) No Federal program can successfully 
gram should be greatly expanded; and a re- 
quirement should be instituted that 25 to 
50% of the occupants of any Section 23 
building be low income. 


Urban Neighborhood 


We must develop an understanding of the 
role of the neighborhood. Too often we 
put a new house into a tormented neigh- 
borhood only to be surprised when the house 
is destroyed. 

(a) The administration should state pub- 
licly the inseparable relationship between 
poor housing, poor health, racism and in- 
adequate education. Further, the adminis- 
tration must commit itself to solve all these 
problems in concert. 

(b) The President must make use of the 
prestige of his office to assure that all Amer- 
icans accept the necessity for a full social 
and economic mix in their community. Noth- 
ing short of an outright declaration by 
the President can be effective. 

(c) No Federal program can successfully 
be imposed on a neighborhood without the 
responsible participation of the community. 

(d) A metropolitan housing policy should 
be devised that can effectively. assist in 
achieving the previous two points. This pol- 
icy should give more than lip service to these 
goals, using capital incentives for compli- 
ance, and withdrawal of funds for non-com- 
pliance. 

(e) Metropolitan areas should be com- 
pelled to develop neighborhood scale plans 
for each community. These plans should be 
created by the community residents with the 
help of advocate planners assigned to the 
community by the National Agency for Ade- 
quate Housing. 

(f) A point of emphasis in these plans 
should be community determination of al- 
locations for recreational facilities, parking, 
green spaces, etc. 

(g) A commitment of NAAH'’s resources to 
supportive services for the vitality of the 
community, i.e., day care, drug rehabilita- 
tion centers, youth centers and community 
health services. It is further recommended 
that these services be free to all community 
people and that community participants 
manage the projects at all levels. 


Maintenance and Rehabilitation of the Com- 
munity 


In order to break the pattern of slum 
growth, comprehensive community main- 
tenance must be instituted. We must stop 
the wasteful cycle of allowing communities 
to deteriorate to the point where the only 
cure is massive demolition. We call for a 
commitment to retain every existing neigh- 
borhood in America as a viable and healthy 
social unit. We recommend: 

(a) A significant commitment to the re- 
habilitation of existing housing. 

(b) That a firm commitment by NAAH be 
made to deal with community capital im- 
provements by matching on a 2-1 ratio all 
monies expended for residential property im- 
provements. Capital improvements could be 
in the form of playgrounds, paving, etc. 

(c) That private landlords and homeown- 
ers be offered relief of assessment for im- 
provements made to their properties. In the 
case of landlords, incentives should be given 
only with the provision that tenants that 
live in the dwellings before the improvements 
will also live in the dwellings after the im- 
provements and that their rent levels will 
remain constant. 
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(d) That the unemployed be given on-the- 
job training in the construction and other 
vocations related to the building trade on 
location in their own neighborhood. Fur- 
ther, we recommend that job training wages 
be set at a minimum of at least $3.00 an 
hour. Again, we stress maximum community 
participation and that work is optional, not 
mandatory. 

Legal Rights 

We reaffirm our belief that aii people have 
a@ right to a safe, decent and sanitary home. 
In order to facilitate this basic human right, 
we recommend the following: 

a) That all tenants in both public and 
private housing have the right of a fair hear- 
ing prior to eviction and that NAAH provide 
counsel to all tenants. 

b) That all tenants be given the right not 
to pay rent to public or private landlords if 
the dwelling unit does not satisfy the re- 
quirement of a “safe, decent and sanitary 
dwelling.” 

c) That a national housing code be devel- 
oped by NAAH and that fines be imposed on 
landlords that don’t comply; funds to go to 
tenant organizations. 

d) That funds for tenant organizations 
come directly from NAAH upon request from 
the community in both public and private 
housing and that all monies are controlled 
by community people. 

e) That tenants are guaranteed the right 
to bargain collectively with landlords and 
that a mechanism be set up to deal with 
tenant grievances. 

f) That tenants have the right to with- 
hold portions or whole payments of rent if 
the tenant chooses to make the necessary 
improvements to the property. 

g) That in public housing on all levels the 
tenants represent 51% of the decision-mak- 
ing body. 

h) That HEW cooperate with NAAH to 
make sure that the housing needs of welfare 
recipients are not overlooked. 


New Technology 

a) The President must use the prestige 
and influence of his office to get from the 
building trades unions a commitment to a 
program of production-line low-income com- 
ponent housing. Without this, no significant 
progress can be made in alleviating the hous- 
ing emergency. 

b) Component housing technology should 
be developed to make use of the specific nat- 
ural resources of a given region. This will 
allow for a myriad of new regional industries 
and will greatly reduce the shipping costs of 
the components. In addition, our country 
will be able to return to indigenous regional 
styles. 

c) Building codes and zoning ordinances 
must be revised to allow for the use of com- 
ponent and mobile housing. 

d) We criticize Operation Breakthrough 
as a non-commital showpiece to substitute 
for real action. It’s time to stop demonstra- 
tion projects and get down to work. 


New towns 


(a) Publicly owned lands should be trans- 
ferred and used, wherever possible and 
feasible, for the development of new com- 
munities. To help disperse the 40,000,000 new 
people expected to inhabit our cities in the 
next ten years, selfcontained new communi- 
ties with a high percentage of low income 
housing must be developed. 

(b) Throughout the nation there are cities 
of under 100,000 population. These cities 
should be aided in efforts to provide jobs and 
services so that they will grow significantly. 
This is imperative if we are to hope to mini- 
mize the misery involved in the continued 
mass migration to our nation’s megalopolises. 

Retooling industry 

(a) We call for the President to appoint a 
blue-ribbon commission to make specific rec- 
ommendations as to how our country can 
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successfully go from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. 

(b) Component housing offers many oppor- 
tunities for retooling existing factories. This 
is a key element in a successful attack on the 
housing emergency. 

Negative factors 

(a) Social regulations controlling the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads must be strengthened 
at least to the point where BPR must pay for 
and construct two dwelling units for each 
one it demolishes. 

(b) There must be a significant cutback in 
funds for BPR. Those funds should be re- 
directed to urban mass rapid transit. 

(c) Finally, the greatest single negative 
factor interfering with progress in the area of 
housing is the attitude of our present ad- 
ministration. We have an insensitive adminis- 
tration that is wholly and consciously unwil- 
ling to respond to a clear crisis. 


BALLOTING RESULTS 


The key results of delegate balloting at the 
closing session of the White House Confer- 
ence on Youth are tabulated below. At the 
top of each ballot the following statement 
was printed: 

“This ballot in no way indicated priorities 
of the Conference. Task Forces and Caucuses 
were given the option to place all, some, or 
none of their recommendations on the ballot. 
Task Force and Caucus recommendations not 
submitted to the Closing Session are of equal 
priority.” 

TASK FORCES 
1.0 Foreign relations 
1.1 Majority report—Indochina 

Recommends total and immediate cessa- 
tion of U.S. ground and naval operations 
and bombing in Indochina, and total with- 
drawal of all U.S. military forces and cessa- 
tion of logistical support by December 31, 
1971. 


Yes No 


Num- Per- Num- 
ber cent ber 


Per- 
cent 


70.1 121 23.4 
68.9 3- 2.7 


452 


1.2 Minority report—Indochina 


Supports continued and accelerated with- 
drawal of U.S. combat troops from Indochina 
and believes in the Vietnmamization process. 


Yes No 


—— — Vnde- 
Number Percent Number Percent cided 


272 546 
61 570 


AMTRAK TRAINS BYPASS ST. PAUL 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
necessary to speak today about the fail- 
ure of Amtrak, the National Rail Passen- 
ger Corporation, to serve the citizens of 
St. Paul, the capital of the State of Min- 
nesota. An Amtrak route from Chicago to 
Seattle goes directly through the Twin 
Cities but stops only in Minneapolis. Am- 
trak trains should stop in both cities. It 
is unreasonable for train riders, to have 
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to travel all the way to Minneapolis to 
board a train, especially when many of 
them, such as college students and elderly 
persons, are without automobiles. 

Amtrak claims that operating the St. 
Paul terminal is an expensive proposi- 
tion. I hardly think this is justification 
for bypassing the city entirely. Until 
terminal problems are solved, the least 
Amtrak could do is stop its trains at a 
designated railroad crossing to service 
this city of 308,000 people. 

Section 301 of Public Law 91-518 which 
created Amtrak says that the purpose of 
the Corporation “shall be to provide in- 
tercity rail passenger service, employing 
innovative operating and marketing con- 
cepts so as to fully develop the potential 
of modern rail service in meeting the Na- 
tion’s intercity passenger transportation 
requirements. 

Where is this “innovation” with regard 
to St. Paul’s terminal? What kind of 
“marketing” dictates that trains run 
nonstop through such a large city? By- 
passing St. Paul entirely is hardly an 
“innovative concept.” 

I wish to insert in the Recorp at this 
point an excellent article by Joe Rigert of 
the Minneapolis Tribune which contrasts 
train service in the United States and 
Europe: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 2, 1971] 
AMTRAK CAN LEARN FroM EUROPEAN RAIL 
SERVICE 
(By Joe Rigert) 

Officials of the new National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation (Amtrak), which will 
operate America’s railway passenger service, 
say they are looking to the airlines for in- 
spiration on how to attract patronage. They 
may offer movies, candlelight suppers, stew- 
ardesses and even jazz concerts. 

Before they get to that, however, they 
want to restore basic service to its previous 
levels. 

I have ridden trains from Minneapolis to 
the West Coast and from Minneapolis to 
Chicago and the East Coast. I have also rid- 
den commuter trains up and down the East 
Coast. Finally, I recently rode European 
trains more than 6,000 miles north and south, 
east and west. 

On the basis of that experience, I suggest 
that the American trains have a long way to 
go in offering a basic service, let alone in 
providing any of the luxuries. 

The best American rail travel I have found 
is on the Milwaukee Road between the Twin 
Cities and Chicago and on the Burlington 
Northern between the Twin Cities and the 
West Coast. Dining-car meals are good and 
not overly expensive. Buffet-car service is 
convenient. Seats are reasonably comfort- 
able. Vista-dome cars provide a scenic ride. 
And train personnel are usually helpful even 
if not always available. 

But the cars are sometimes either in- 
sufferably hot or unbearably cold—always 
because of some malfunction that never 
seems to get fixed. Open coach cars provide 
no privacy for families and no protection 
for non-families who want peace and quiet. 
Travel time is long and wearisome. Stations 
are old and dirty. 

Trains from Chicago to the East Coast, 
however, are worse. Cars are dirtier. Unex- 
plained delays are interminable. The pas- 
senger at times feels as if he has been aban- 
doned to the mercies of unseen forces that 
may leave him to perish at some lonely sid- 
ing or take him to some unknown fate. 

And the East Coast commuter trains are 
still worse, if that is possible. It is. 

European trains, for all of their reputation, 
are both good and bad. The worst are in 
Spain and Eastern Europe—broken windows, 
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stopped-up toilets, no water, filth and stench. 
The best are the trans-Europe express trains 
with foam-rubber seats, gourmet meals, co- 
gnac on the aisle and soft-voiced announce- 
ments for each stop. 

The common denominator of the Euro- 
pean train system, however, is a basic service 
aimed at the traveling masses, not the classes. 

The rates are low. European rail costs aver- 
age from less than half to just a little more 
than half the U.S. rates. The Europeans offer 
a Eurailpass worth as many as 100,000 miles 
of first-class travel in 31 days for $140. It 
can be purchased through the American 
travel agencies. 

‘The trains are usually comfortable. Instead 
of open coaches, both first- and second-class 
cars have compartment for six to eight peo- 
ple. The seats in some of them pull out into 
almost a bed position—a welcome feature on 
overnight trips for passengers who cannot 
afford sleepers. Each compartment has lug- 
gage racks and individual heat control. Each 
compartment also provides privacy. The 
schedules are usually maintained. If a con- 
nection is difficult, there is often another 
train leaving in a short time. 

The food and drink service is extensive. 
Most depots have one or two good restau- 
rants, along with snack bars where the 
traveler can eat on the run or buy sandwiches 
and drinks for the trip. Most trains also 
offer mobile food and drink service, up and 
down the aisles, in addition to the more- 
expensive dining car. One may buy every- 
thing from cheese sandwiches to wine on the 
trains. 

And informational services often are out- 
Standing. Arrival and departure times are 
listed by the tracks and in prominent places 
in the depots. Information personnel—speak- 
ing several languages—are usually on hand 
to aid confused travelers. 

In the United States, where distances ad- 
mittedly are greater, airlines have captured 
the biggest share of public-carrier long-dis- 
tance travel. Automobiles carry most of the 
commuters. In Europe, most people still ride 
the trains for commuting and for inter-city 
travel. 

Still, a European trip suggests that if 
Amtrak really wants to regain inter-city rail 
patronage, the best way to do so would be 
not to compete with the airlines on luxuries 
and amenities, but to offer an inexpensive 
basic service in the European pattern. 

Amtrak planners might consider whether 
they will attract patrons from the airlines 
by offering better movies, or by offering a 
comfortable ride at far less cost. The plan- 
ners might consider whether they will attract 
patrons from the buses by charging more 
for greater luxuries, or by charging the same 
for greater comfort and fewer stops. Finally, 
and basic to their strategy, they might con- 
sider whether they are going to appeal to 
the limited class market, or to the broad mass 
market, with special rates for students, the 
elderly, families and others who find it 
difficult to afford air fares. 

The Europeans maintain a strong public 
transportation system because they cater to 
broad public use. 


SOCIETY, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
SCIENCE COURSE 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently learned of an outstanding 
project being carried on by the Lans- 
downe Senior High School, in the Balti- 
more area. It brings community and en- 
vironmental problems directly into the 
classroom. This is the kind of educa- 
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tional program which engrains responsi- 
bility in our students. I would like to 
commend them and their instructors by 
including the following outline of their 
course plan in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 


SOCIETY, ENVIRONMENT, AND SCIENCE COURSE 


Societyt-Environment-Science is a course 
designed as a one semester course available 
to 11th and 12th grade students on an elec- 
tive basis. The project is a team taught by 
a social studies teacher and a biology teacher. 
The student prerequisites for the course are 
the completion of a biology course and World 
History and that the students have taken or 
be taking American History. Upon completion 
of the program, the student receives 14 credit 
to be applied in either the social studies or 
sclence area. 

The course is taught at Lawnsdowne Senior 
High School, 3800 Hollins Ferry Road, Balti- 
more County, Maryland, 21227 by Thomas S. 
Fort, Chairman, Social Studies Department 
and Benjamin F. Pascover, Chairman, Science 
Department. 

The purpose of S-E-S is to create an aware- 
ness on the part of the student of the social 
implications of biological problems through 
the use of a model illustrating the interrela- 
tions of people, number of people, needs of 
people, expectations of people and action as 
they relate to the individual's life style. 

The class is divided into committees with 
each committee title corresponding to the 
following areas of concentration: air, water, 
population, commercial, survey, and public 
relations. 

While studying the broader aspects of so- 
cial implications of biological problems with- 
in the classroom and laboratory situation, 
the class has a long range project covering 
the period of time of the semester. This in- 
volves the identification of an experimental 
community for study. The individual com- 
mittees take those skills, concepts, directions, 
etc., developed in the classroom and labora- 
tory and apply them to their experimental 
community study. The study culminates in 
the committees reporting their findings, rec- 
ommendations and action. 

The responsibilities of the committees are: 

1. To become actively involved with the 
experimental community. 

2. To acquire those skills that will enable 
the committees to investigate their area of 
responsibility within the experimental com- 
munity. 

3. To investigate the committee's area of 
responsibility within the experimental com- 
munity and present their findings and rec- 
ommendations to the class. 

4. Aside from the community responsibil- 
ity, to make presentations to the class within 
the committee’s area of responsibility (uti- 
lizing speakers, interviews, films, literature 
reports, panel discussions, etc.) . 

Aside from the committee responsibilities, 
each individual of the class is to assume the 
following responsibilities: 

1. To work within the framework of their 
individual committee. 

2. To be responsible for readings of ger- 
mane books and articles. 

3. To construct case studies involving sit- 
uations within the environment. 

Student Assessment is to be by the follow- 
ing means: 

1. Peer evaluation by committee members. 

2. Individual student evaluation of self 
based on self-indicated goals that were 
determined with the aid of the teachers. 

3. Teacher evaluation. 

Materials developed for the program are: 

1. Bibliography of books found within the 
school, county and city libraries. 

2. Bibliography of environmental articles 
to be found within the school, county and 
city libraries. 

3. List of suggested case study topics. 

4. List of related audio-visual materials 
and sources with methods of presentation 
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and mechanics of use found within school 
and county sources. 

5. Rationale and method for air study 
within experimental community. 

6. Rationale and method for water study 
within experimental community. 

7. Rationale and method for population 
study within experimental community. 

8. Rationale and method for commercial 
study within experimental community. 

9. Rationale and methodology for survey 
techniques to be utilized within experimen- 
tal community. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT HON- 
ORS ROBERT E. RAINSBERRY OF 
HAYWARD, CALIF. POST OFFICE 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 13 I was privileged to be 
present at the U.S. Postal Service’s Fifth 
Annual Handicapped Awards Ceremony. 
This splendid program salutes the 
achievements of postal employees who 
do their jobs in an exemplary fashion 
despite severe physical handicaps. The 
ceremony is always an inspiration to 
attend. As Postmaster General Blount 
said in his congratulatory remarks, the 
achievements oi the winners proves that: 

It is good business to hire qualified handi- 
capped persons. 


I was especially pleased to be in at- 
tendance because the runnerup in the 
annual competition was Robert E. 
Rainsberry, accounting clerk at the 
Hayward, Calif., Post Office. Mr. Rains- 
berry is not only my constituent, he is 
also a valued personal friend. 

A delightful addition to the awards 
ceremony was the presence of Bob 
Rainsberry’s charming wife, Cecelia, 
daughter, Roberta, and son Donald. The 
proud family too should be congratu- 
lated upon this great honor conferred 
upon Bob. 

In 1954, Mr. Rainsberry was stricken 
with polio and subsequently paralyzed 
from the waist down. After his convale- 
scence, he returned to work and has 
since been cited consistently for his de- 
monstrated technical knowledge and 
high standard of sustained duty per- 
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formance. He has a total of 25 years of 
postal service. 

Miss Hilda Turner, a New York City 
mail handler, who is totally deaf and 
partially blind, was named by Post- 
master Blount as the year’s “Outstand- 
ing Handicapped Postal Employee”. 

Although Miss Turner is totally deaf, 
unable to speak with clarity and has a 
severe vision impairment, she has 
mastered her own means of communi- 
cation. Such techniques have enabled 
her to skillfully perform a variety of 
mail handling duties during the past 412 
years, including the ability to distin- 
guish special delivery mail from air mail 
letters. 

A total of 15 handicapped employees 
were awarded certificates by Postmaster 
Blount for their “exceptional job per- 
formances” as career postal employees. 

Mr. Blount said: 

The progress of the employment of the 
handicapped program in the Postal Service 
is a success story. Handicapped workers have 
proved again and again that they are good 
workers. 


He said: 


This annual awards ceremony is particu- 
larly appropriate, not only because it salutes 
the achievements of these fine individual 
winners, but because it reminds us that it 
is ability—not disability—that really counts. 


Mr. James H. Fuller, postmaster of 
Torrington, Wyo., joined Mr. Rainsberry 
as runner-up. 

Postmaster Fuller was selected for his 
general efforts aimed toward providing 
better mail service to both city and rural 
customers in his area. A victim of 
rheumatoid arthritis, he is active in civil 
and church work. A Sunday School 
teacher for the past 17 years, he serves 
as a local scoutmaster and is a member 
of the national, State and local school 
board associations. 

Others honored were: Edward A. Daly, 
distribution clerk of Miami, Fla.; James 
F. Abbott, postmaster of Gales Ferry, 
Conn.; Pranas Jurjonas, distribution 
clerk of Chicago, Ill.; Charles E. Morris, 
mail handler of Indianapolis, Ind.. 

Joe H. Childs, postmaster of Brown- 
wood, Tex.; Harley J. Knight, postal 
clerk of Birmingham, Ala.; William R. 
Gorton, postal maintenance employee of 
St. Paul, Minn.; Frank Britton, rural let- 
ter carrier of Fort Madison, Iowa. 
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Miss Ruth A. Salisbury, postal clerk of 
North Bergen, N.J.; Edward J. Larson, 
letter carrier of Bothell, Wash.; Robert 
L. Kirby, distribution clerk of Baltimore, 
Md.; and Calvin A. Borror, distribution 
clerk of Wichita, Kans. 

All regional winners were selected on 
the basis of their job performance, at- 
titude toward work assignments and fel- 
low workers in addition to civil work or 
other contributions to their communi- 
ties. 

They were chosen from more than 20,- 
000 handicapped postal employees 
throughout the United States. The U.S. 
Postal Service is one of the Nation’s 
leading employers of the handicapped. 

Present appointments include some 
2,700 persons with hearing and speech 
deficiencies; approximately 3,600 indi- 
viduals with impaired vision and 500 per- 
sons with adequately controlled epilepsy. 
Additionally, more than 1,800 mentally 
retarded individuals have been hired by 
the Postal Service. 

Mr. Speaker, we should pay tribute to 
the Post Office Department, to the Post- 
master General, and to Frank F. Davis, 
Coordinator for the Employment of the 
Handicapped. U.S. Postal Service, for 
their efforts in this vital program. No 
Government department has a brighter 
record in hiring the handicapped, nor 
has any department been more richly re- 
warded by the dedicated labors of the 
handicapped workers. 

Since 1963, more than 20,000 persons 
with disabilities have been hired by the 
Post Office Department. In the past 5 
years the number has increased by 108 
percent, a growth rate averaging 22 per- 
cent annually. The increase in qualified 
workers with retardation has risen 3,000 
percent, from 58 to 1,870 and of persons 
with speech and hearing handicaps from 
71 to 1,069, a jump of 1,400 percent. Last 
year the Post Office hired more than 
2,500 persons with disabilities, including 
51 persons with epilepsy, 160 mentally 
restored and 16 totally blind men and 
women. 

This significant record of achievement 
is not accidental. It could not have hap- 
pened without the support of the Post- 
master General. It could not have hap- 
pened if Assistant Postmaster Larry Gale 
did not have trust and confidence in 
Frank Davis’ ability to back up perform- 
ance with hiring the handicapped. 


SENATE—Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. MIKE GRAVEL, & 
Senator from the State of Alaska. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, we thank Thee for 
another day in which to serve Thee. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast made 
us as we are. We thank Thee for eyes to 
see and ears to hear, for minds to think 
and voices with which to speak, for 
memories to remember, and for hearts to 
love. 

We thank Thee for those who today in 
some way will teach us, for those on 
whose study, wisdom, and experience we 


will draw to help us with our work and 
to assist us in solving our problems. 

We thank Thee for the ties of friend- 
ship which abide the years and every 
day give us strength, and for those 
whose love gives glory to our lives. 

Above all else we thank Thee for thy- 
self in whom we trust and by whom we 
are led in service to this Nation and to 
all mankind. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1971. 

To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Mike Gravel, a Senator 


from the State of Alaska, to perform the 

duties of the Chair during my absence. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GRAVEL thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, May 17, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendars Nos. 96 
(S. 904), 106 (H.R. 5352), and 109 (H.R. 
7500). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE UNIFORM 
TIME ACT 


The bill (S. 904) to amend the Uni- 
form Time Act to allow an option in the 
adoption of advanced time in certain 
cases, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 904 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(a) of the Uniform Time Act of 1966 (16 
U.S.C. 260a) is amended by striking out all 
after the semicolon and inserting the fol- 
lowing in place thereof: “however, (1) any 
State that lies entirely within one time zone 
may by law exempt itself from the provisions 
of this subsection providing for the advance- 
ment of time, but only if that law provides 
that the entire State (including all political 
subdivisions thereof) shall observe the 
standard time otherwise applicable under 
this Act, during that period and (2) any 
State with parts thereof in more than one 
time zone may by law exempt either the en- 
tire State as provided in (1) or may exempt 
the entire area of the State lying within any 
time zone”, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-94), explaining the purposes of the 
measure, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

S. 904 would permit a State split by time 
zones to exempt that area of the State lying 
within a given time zone from the provisions 
of the Uniform Time Act of 1966 providing 
for the advancement of time (daylight sav- 
ing time) between 2:00 a.m. on the last Sun- 
day in April and 2:00 a.m. on the last Sunday 
in October. 

S. 904 is identical to S. 697, introduced by 
Senator Magnuson and Senator Cotton at 
the request of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion pursuant to his letter of February 1, 1971 
to the President of the Senate (copy appears 
under “Agency Comments”). 
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BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The basic authority for the establishment 
of U.S. time zones is contained in the act of 
March 19, 1918, which authorized the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish 
zones and define and modify their limits 
from time to time “having regard for the con- 
venience of commerce and the existing junc- 
tion and division points of common carriers 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce.” 

The duty to carry out the laws concerning 
time zones and standards of time was trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Transportation 
when the Department of Transportation was 
established on April 1, 1967, which was the 
same day that the Uniform Time Act of 1966 
became effective. 

Before the Uniform Time Act of 1966, the 
individual States, and in some cases, political 
subdivisions of States exercised their own 
discretion not only as to whether or not 
to observe daylight saving time but also as 
to what dates would control the annual 
commencement and termination of daylight 
saving time, The establishment and use of 
State standard of time different from the pre- 
vailing Federal standard time under the 1918 
act was construed by the Supreme Court in 
1926 as not in conflict with the Federal stand- 
ard. 

The Uniform Time Act of 1966 changed this 
by establishing a national policy to “pro- 
mote the adoption and observance of uni- 
form time” within the federally established 
standard time zones. Specifically, the Uni- 
form Time Act provides that all observance 
of daylight saving time (which the act calls 
“advanced” time) shall commence at 2 a.m. 
on the last Sunday in April and end at 2 a.m. 
on the last Sunday in October. 

The Uniform Time Act also expressly super- 
sedes “any and all laws of the States or 
political subdivisions thereof insofar as they 
may now or hereafter provide for advances 
in time or changeover dates different from 
those specified in the act.” 

However, the Uniform Time Act allows 
any State to exempt itself from observing 
advanced time, but only if the State, through 
legislative action, “provides that the entire 
State (including all political subdivisions 
thereof) shall observe the standard time 
otherwise applicable.” 

To date four States have enacted laws ex- 
empting themselves from the observance of 
advanced time. Each of three of those States 
(Arizona, Hawaii, and Michigan) lies entirely 
within one of the eight U.S. standard time 
zones. Both Arizona and Michigan are lo- 
cated on the western edge of their respective 
time zones. During the period that time is 
advanced elsewhere, the clocks in those two 
States, although an hour out with the rest 
of their respective zone, coincide with the 
adjacent time zone to the west. 

For example: Arizona, which is in the 
western part of the mountain time zone, has 
the same clock setting as the other States 
in that zone during the nonadvanced months 
of the year. When the clocks in the surround- 
ing States are advanced, Arizona will be 1 
hour behind its neighboring States of Utah 
and New Mexico in the mountain zone, but 
on the same clock time as its Pacific time 
zone neighbors in California and Nevada. 

The fourth State that has enacted an ex- 
emption law (Indiana) is one of 12 States 
that straddle time zone boundaries. The ef- 
fect of statewide exemption in a split State 
brings disorder and confusion to the logical 
time pattern that the Uniform Time Act 
otherwise created. 

In Indiana there are two pockets of six 
counties each, one in the northwest, the other 
in the southwest corner of the State, located 
within the Central Time Zone. The remain- 
ing counties of the State are within the East- 
ern Time Zone. Because the Indiana State 
Legislature exempted the entire State from 
observing Daylight Savings Time, the 12 In- 
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diana counties located in the Central Time 
Zone will be required to observe Standard 
Time the 6 summer months which is totally 
incongruous with the surrounding regions of 
their own and neighboring States. Evansville 
and Gary, Ind., for example, will be 2 hours 
behind Cincinnati and Louisville and 1 hour 
behind Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, They will officially be on the same 
clock time as Denver, Colo,; Boise, Idaho; and 
Vale, Oreg. 

While it might be theoretically tidier to set 
time zones boundaries so that they coincide 
with State boundaries, such an arrangement 
is not always practically feasible. Because of 
strong external social and economic in- 
fluences, the eastern and western portions of 
a given State frequently justify dividing that 
State between time zones. Sometimes a 
State’s size or physical shape is such as to 
require a time zone boundary to cut through 
rather than around it (hereafter referred to 
as a “split state”). 

In a split State, advanced time is generally 
popular in the western part of the State, 
which is at the eastern edge of its respective 
time zone. However, in the eastern part of 
the State, which is at the very western edge 
of its time zone, advanced time is generally 
less popular. The eastern residents find that 
sunrise and sunset occur quite late in the day 
without advancing their clocks, Notwith- 
standing the fact that they are in the time 
zone of their preference during the non-ad- 
vanced months, when they are required to go 
on advanced time in the spring they often 
view it as “double daylight saving time.” 

When the legislature in a split State con- 
siders whether or not to exercise the exemp- 
tion option, the considerations are far dif- 
ferent than those for a State lying entirely 
within one time zone. The adoption or re- 
jection of statewide exemption in a split 
State can only satisfy the needs of one 
geographic section of the State. 

Moreover, if statewide exemption is 
adopted, it will transform the western part 
of the State into an isolated time pocket dur- 
ing the period of advanced time. The exempt 
western part will remain 1 hour out of the 
time with the eastern part of the State, 2 
hours out of time with other States to the 
east, and 1 hour out of time with western 
neighbors who are usually on the same time. 

Your Committee has been informed that 
although Indiana is the only split State that 
has exercised the exemption option granted 
by the Uniform Time Act, similar legislation 
is possible in other split States. 

S. 904 would obviate these difficulties by 
allowing a split State to exempt the entire 
area of the State lying within a given time 
zone. The amendment to the Act would not 
change the exemption option available to the 
nonsplit States. 

It would, however, afford each of the split 
States a more workable means of accommo- 
dating the majority of its population and 
avoid the confusion and hardship associated 
with isolated summertime pockets such as 
those existing around Evansville and Gary. 

As Secretary of Transportation Volpe 
noted, in part, in his letter of February 1, 
1971 requesting the introduction of identical 
legislation: 

Before passage of the Uniform Time Act 
of 1966, the transportation, broadcasting, 
and other concerned industries were forced 
to look to thousands of county and commu- 
nity units to determine whether, and on 
which dates, each unit observed Daylight 
Saving Time. The 1966 Act (1) provided in- 
dustry and the public with set dates on which 
advanced time could be commenced and 
ended, (2) prevented the widespread ‘check- 
erboard’ effect caused by local option exer- 
cised among adjacent counties and commu- 
nities, and (3) provided the element. of 
certainty, previously lacking, necessary for 
scheduling and operating continuity. 

“The improvements and certainty in time 
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matters brought about by the enactment of 
the 1966 Act appear to have improved the 
situation to the point where only a perfect- 
ing amendment as recommended herein is 
necessary to provide for proper administra- 
tion of the Act and a means for solving the 
existing dilemma in Indiana. For this reason 
the proposed amendment has been drafted 
sö as to limit its effect to the precise situa- 
tions where local problems have evolved in 
split States. 


Mr. COTTON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I enter a motion that the Sen- 
ate reconsider the vote by which, on the 
calendar call this morning, it passed S. 
904, to amend the Uniform Time Act; 
the reason being that a companion bill 
was reported by the committee this 
morning, with the necessity of its being 
considered at the same time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The motion will be entered on 
the calendar under motions for recon- 
sideration. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MARITIME 
AUTHORIZATION, 1971 


The bill (H.R. 5352) an act to amend 
the act to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1971 for certain maritime 
programs of the Department of Com- 
merce, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 92-106), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1971 for payment of obligations incurred for 
operating-differential subsidy by the Mari- 
time Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. 

This authorization is in accordance with 
Public Law 90-81 (46 U.S.C. 1119) which pro- 
vides that after December 31, 1967, only such 
sums as the Congress may specifically au- 
thorize by law may be appropriated for the 
Maritime Administration for— 

(1) acquisition, construction, or recon- 
struction of vessels; 

(2) construction-differential subsidy and 
cost of national defense features incident to 
the construction, reconstruction, or recondi- 
tioning of ships; 

(3) payment of obligations incurred for 
operating-differential subsidy; 

(4) expenses ne for research and 
development activities (including reimburse- 
ment of the vessel operations revolving fund 
for losses resulting for expenses of experi- 
mental ship operations) : 

(5) reserve fleet expenses; 

(6) maritime training at the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N.Y.; 

(7) financial assistance to State marine 
schools; and 

(8) the vessel operations reyolving fund. 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 

Public Law 91-247 authorized appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1971 for the above activ- 
ities, including $193 million for item No. 3 
above, the payment of obligations incurred 
for operating-differential subsidy. Public Law 
91-472 appropriated this amount for such 
purpose in fiscal year 1971. For reasons here- 
after given, authorization for an additional 
$80 million was found to be required. 
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On February 25, 1971, the Secretary of 
Commerce transmitted legislation (H.R. 5352 
and its companion bill, S. 1220) to the Con- 
gress amending Public Law 91-247 to author- 
ize an additional $80 million for payment 
of obligations incurred for operating-differen- 
tial subsidy. The letter of transmittal from 
the Secretary of Commerce and an accom- 
panying statement of the purposes and pro- 
visions of the legislation appear hereafter 
under the title ‘Departmental Reports.” On 
March 30, 1971, the committee held hearings 
on §. 1220, the companion bill to H.R. 5352. 
On April 20, 1971, the House of Representa- 
tives passed H.R. 5352 without amendment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The requested authorization would pro- 
vide funds to liquidate contract liabilities for 
operating-differential subsidy in the amount 
of $80 million. This authorization relates to 
the following two important requirements for 
fiscal year 1971 which developed subsequent 
to the formulation of original budget esti- 
mates for the year: (a) changes in the sub- 
sidy payment schedule in fiscal year 1971 
($39,700,000), and (b) liquidation of ac- 
crued but unpaid subsidy for fiscal years 
1962-69 ($40,300,000). 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1970 (Public 
Law 91-469) contains many improvements in 
the. system by which operating-differential 
subsidies is determined and paid to U.S.-flag 
merchant vessel operators. One of these is 
the establishment of a wage subsidy index 
system designed to relate subsidies to the 
general trend of wage increases in American 
industry. For subsidized operators who will 
participate in this new subsidy system, a pay- 
ment schedule for liquidation of accrued sub- 
sidies is provided which requires monthly 
payment of 100 percent of wage subsidies 
and 90 percent of all other subsidies rather 
than quarterly payments of 90 percent of 
all items as in the past. The procedure con- 
templated by the new program seeks to make 
the payment as current as possible. This 
requires the payment of 2 months of addi- 
tional subsidy in fiscal year 1971. The re- 
quired increase in funds relating to this leg- 
islatively authorized provision of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1970 is estimated at 
$39,700,000. 

The remainder of the $80 million increase 
in the 1971 authorization ($40,300,000) is 
to provide for the liquidation of fiscal year 
1969 and prior years accruals which have re- 
mained unpaid, awaiting agreement between 
operators and the Government as to final 
subsidy rates. The Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Maritime Affairs advised that 
agreements have now been reached with most 
of the operators with respect to these final 
subsidy rates so that $40,300,000 of the 
amount previously unpaid with respect to 
fiscal year 1969 and prior years can be paid 
during fiscal year 1971. 

At the hearing, a witness expressed con- 
cern about the possibility that enactment of 
this legislation might prejudice the outcome 
of Docket S. 243, an administrative proceed- 
ing currently pending before the Maritime 
Subsidy Board entitled “Investigation Into 
Alleged Violation of Section 810.” However, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Maritime Affairs stated that in his view au- 
thorization of the amounts in question was 
unrelated to that proceeding and would not 
result in any impact on it. After considering 
the matter, it was concluded that no prej- 
udice would result from enactment of this 
legislation. However, the committee states 
again for emphasis that enactment of H.R. 
5352 is not intended in any way to influence 
Docket S. 243. 

CONCLUSION 

The committee reported this bill unani- 
mously, without amendment. Its enactment 
is In accord with and necessary for success- 
ful effectuation of the 10-year maritime pro- 
gram approved in the 91st Congress. 
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COST OF THE LEGISLATION 


The total cost of the legislation is $80 mil- 
lion. 


PLACEMENT OF LT. GEN. KEITH 
B. McCUTCHEON, U.S. MARINE 
CORPS, ON THE RETIRED LIST 
IN THE GRADE OF GENERAL 


The bill (H.R. 7500) to provide for the 
placement of Lt. Gen. Keith B. McCutch- 
eon, U.S. Marine Corps, when retired, 
on the retired list in the grade of gen- 
eral, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-108}, explaining the purposes of 
the measure: 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Lieutenant General McCutcheon was nom- 
inated by the President on October 16, 1970, 
for appointment to the grade of general for 
service as Assistant Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. The nomination was confirmed 
by the Senate on December 9, 1970. 

Before assumption of office, General Mc- 
Cutcheon was admitted to the U.S. Naval 
Hospital, Bethesda with a serious illness, and 
the medical conclusion in his case is that 
he will not again be fully fit for duty. There 
is every indication his medical situation ts 
terminal. Regrettably, it will not be pos- 
sible for General McCutcheon to become As- 
sistant Commandant, and another officer has 
been nominated for that post. General Mc- 
Cutcheon will be retired for physical 
disability. 

Lieutenant General McCutcheon has 
served with distinction in three major con- 
flicts, World War II, Korea, and Vietnam. 
In Vietnam, he held positions of great re- 
sponsibility, first as commanding general, 1st 
Marine Aircraft Wing, and deputy com- 
mander, 3d Marine Amphibious Force in 1965 
and 1966. During 1970, he commanded all 
marines, ground and air, in Vietnam. 

General McCutcheon has been in the fore- 
front of the development and growth of 
Marine aviation as an integral, equal ele- 
ment of the Marine Air Ground Team since 
the earliest days of World War II. His con- 
tributions in every grade throughout his 33 
years of distinguished service have been vital 
in the development of concepts and tech- 
niques for the employment of Marine avia- 
tion in amphibious warfare. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral McCutcheon would have been the first 
Marine aviator to be advanced to the grade 
of general on the active, list. 

The bill would place Lieutenant General 
McCutcheon when retired, on the retired 
list in the grade of general but with retired 
pay based on his highest active duty grade 
(lieutenant general). No increase in retire- 
ment pay would be authorized. 


BACKGROUND 


The circumstances of General McCutch- 
eon’s case are most unusual, and certainly 
every compassion attaches to his situation. 
Very few precedents of this nature exists. 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, USAF, dying 
of cancer, was adyanced on the retired list to 
lieutenant general and with no increase in 
retired pay. Rear Adm. Charles C. Kirk- 
patrick, USN, was nominated and confirmed 
for service as a vice admiral, but physical 
disability prevented his appointment. The 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy con- 
cluded the admiral would have to be retired 
in the grade of rear admiral in the absence 
of special legislation enacted by Congress. 
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No generally similar cases have been found 
in the Army or Marine Corps. 

Advancement of Lieutenant General Mc- 
Cutcheon to general would give an equitable 
result analogous to the present benefits of 
10 U.S.C. 1872 (3) and (4) for officers selected 
to grades up to and including major general: 
the law authorizes an officer to retire in the 
grade for which selected if his promotion is 
denied because of physical disability. This 
provision of the code is not applicable to gen- 
erals and lieutenant generals because the 
officer selection process terminates with se- 
lection to the grade of major general. Serv- 
ice in the two senior grades is by reason of 
appointment to a statutory post or to duty 
of great importance and responsibility. 

FISCAL DATA 

There will be no cost to the Government 

resulting from the enactment of this bill. 
DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 

The Department of the Navy on behalf of 
the Department of Defense on April 23, 1971, 
strongly recommended enactment of this 
legislation as set forth in the following letter 
addressed to the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not seek recognition at this time. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Nor do I, Mr. 
President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced S. 1887 are printed in the 
RecorpD under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


A PROPOSED LOAN GUARANTEE 
FOR LOCKHEED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Nixon administration is submitting to 
the Congress legislation authorizing the 
Federal Government to guarantee as 
much as $250 million in private bank 
loans to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. The 
immediate purpose of the loan would be 
to enable Lockheed to obtain financing 
for production of the Tri-Star jet air- 
craft for commercial airlines. 

As I understand it, the proposed legis- 
lation itself does not mention Lockheed 
in its language authorizing Federal 
financial assistance to ailing business 
firms. But John Connally, Secretary of 
the Treasury, has made it clear that the 
proposed legislation has been drafted 
with Lockheed as the beneficiary. 

I oppose this proposed legislation, Mr. 
President. I believe it is flawed in two 
respects: 

First, the premise upon which the pro- 
posal rests. 

Second, the larger implications gener- 
ated by the proposal that invites a Fed- 
eral role in a nondefense, commercial 
contract. 

If the Lockheed proposal bore a motto, 
it might well be one that reads: 

“Socialism for the rich, and free enter- 
prise for the poor.” 

In my judgment, the proposal may be 
fairly described as a form of federally 
subsidized health insurance for one 
sickly business corporation. 
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Even if the legislation could be justi- 
fied in concept, this aircraft corporation 
holds dubious credentials to be singled 
out as a beneficiary of Federal largesse. 
Our colleague, Senator PROXMIRE, fully 
exposed the costly game of fiscal hide- 
and-seek the Air Force and Lockheed 
have played with the American taxpay- 
ers over the C-5A. It is Lockheed that 
received an Air Force “golden hand- 
shake” contract to produce the giant 
cargo plane. The contract represents a 
sore thumb in the history of military 
procurement. Fewer planes were pro- 
duced than originally called for under 
the contract; costs skyrocketed; and the 
planes delivered have developed serious 
flaws in test flights. I need not restate 
the depressing details on this notorious 
contract whose costs have outrun the 
original terms by $2 billion. But there is 
every reason to believe that Lockheed’s 
present financial difficulties stem from 
the C-5A contract and a pattern of ex- 
travagance associated with its status as 
the largest defense contractor. 

It is true that, in the past, Congress 
has agreed to bailing out other flounder- 
ing business firms. Under terms of the 
1950 Defense Production Act, for ex- 
ample, Congress authorized guaranteed 
loans to private corporations. But these 
loans related to defense contracts. The 
pending proposal to guarantee loans to 
Lockheed is to enable the company to 
fulfill a commercial contract—by which, 
presumably, Lockheed benefits over its 
competitors in the field of aircraft man- 
ufacture. In other words, the Lockheed 
proposal has distinctive features that 
set it entirely apart from past govern- 
mental efforts to assist business firms. It 
is these unprecedented features that 
should command our grave concern— 
and incur my own opposition. 

Aside from the 1950 legislation I have 
just referred to, Congress has assisted 
at least one other major firm by means 
of special legislation. Last December, 
again at the request of the Nixon admin- 
istration, Congress authorized a maxi- 
mum of $125 million in Federal loan 
guarantees for the bankrupt Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad. However, this rescue op- 
eration was authorized only after the 
railroad itself had been placed under 
trusteeship as a result of bankruptcy 
proceedings. This is not the circum- 
stance under which we are now being 
asked to help Lockheed. 

Why should not Lockheed be induced 
to enter bankruptcy as was Penn Cen- 
tral? Bankruptcy, as the New York Times 
has pointed out editorially, does not nec- 
essarily mean that Lockheed’s employees 
will be thrown out of work. This did not 
happen when Penn Central submitted to 
bankruptcy proceedings. Penn Central is 
operating; so could Lockheed. 

Under the proposal of the Nixon ad- 
ministration, the same Lockheed man- 
agement that gave us the C-5A debacle 
would remain in control and eligible for 
the bailout benefit. Now, Iam aware that 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CRANSTON), a supporter of the 
Lockheed legislation, has addressed him- 
self to the problem of retaining the pres- 
ent Lockheed management. I share his 
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feeling that bad management should not 
be rewarded. Senator CRANSTON has 
served notice that he will introduce an 
amendment to require that, as a condi- 
tion of the loan guarantee, all incum- 
bent members of the board of directors 
of Lockheed resign—and that none be 
reappointed during the life of the loan 
guarantee. Obviously, this amendment 
would improve the bill. But not enough. 
The resignation of the board would not 
cure the core defect in the legislation. 

Indeed, the Lockheed legislation, as it 
now stands, could be aptly entitled the 
Big Business Welfare Act of 1971. Logi- 
cally, if its premise is sound, there is no 
reason to limit it to one big concern, 
Lockheed. Why not, in fairness, open the 
public purse to all ailing big businesses? 

For the matter, why exclude small and 
medium-sized business concerns? Cer- 
tainly, many of these need help. Last 
year, I note, approximately 10,000 small 
and medium businesses went bankrupt. 
The Treasury Department did not step 
forward to offer these little companies 
a helping hand in the form of Federal 
loan guarantees. And if large, medium, 
and small businesses could benefit, why 
not extend the act to include the hard- 
pinched American taxpayers who are 
obliged each April to borrow funds in or- 
der to pay their Federal income taxes? 

That would bring us around full circle. 
For this legislation says, in effect, that 
the American taxpayer, not the business- 
man, is to be the risk taker of last resort 
in American economic enterprise. 

It further points in the fateful direc- 
tion of outright nationalization of indus- 
tries that future administrations may re- 
gard as vital. 

Fortunately, important segments of the 
business community share my apprehen- 
sions. According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, many “top business leaders over- 
whelmingly oppose” the Lockheed legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore, Senator MANSFIELD, our 
distinguished majority leader, has 
summed up the matter in his characteris- 
tic bluntness. It is not, Senator Mans- 
FIELD has said, “the function of a demo- 
cratic government to pick up the tab for 
failures of private enterprise.” 

Mr. President, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives will hold hear- 
ings on the Lockheed legislation. I hope 
that, as a result, the committees will op- 
pose the bill as presently drafted. Con- 
ceivably, the measure could be over- 
hauled so as to make it more acceptable. 

As written, however, the legislation 
should be voted down. If enacted, it 
would establish the first outright welfare 
program for an indigent business firm. 
Once we start down that road, we aban- 
don the foundation of free enterprise, the 
basic principle that privately owned 
businesses must assume the risk for suc- 
cess or failure, for profit or loss, in the 
competitive marketplace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point in my remarks certain articles 
that discuss the Lockheed legislation: 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1971[ 
Warre House SEEKS LOAN FOR LOCKHEED 
(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


The White House formally announced yes- 
terday that it will seek congressional ap- 
proval to guarantee $250 million worth of 
bank loans to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Treasury Secretary John Connally pre- 
dicted that the legislation would pass on the 
strength of the adverse effect Lockheed’s 
bankruptcy would have on the economy. He 
said he was “encouraged by the soundings 
we've taken” in Congress. 

Lockheed needs the additional funds to 
continue production of the L-1011 commer- 
cial TriStar jet, which has been ordered by 
three major U.S. airlines—Trans World Air- 
lines, Eastern Airlines, and Delta Airlines. 
The banks however, have resisted making 
additional loans without federal protection. 

Lockheed’s current problems started with 
the bankruptcy in February of Rolls Royce 
Ltd., the British engine manufacturer for the 
L-1011. New loans to Lockheed have been 
demanded by the British government as a 
condition for investing $290 million in Rolls 
to continue engine production. 

At a White House press briefing, Connally 
conceded that even in bankruptcy arrange- 
ments could be made for Lockheed, the na- 
tion’s largest defense contractor, to continue 
its major defense work. But he described the 
collapse of the L-1011 commercial jet project 
in somber terms. 

It would mean, he said, the elimination 
of about 24,000 jobs and the loss of nearly 
$1.4 billion already invested in the plane by 
Lockheed ($375 million), banks ($400 mil- 
lion), airlines ($340 million), and subcon- 
tractors ($350 million). 

With unemployment now at 6 per cent, 
the “ripple effect” of the bankruptcy on busi- 
ness confidence and activity could retard 
recovery of the economy and cut tax reve- 
nues, Connally said. It was primarily this 
factor, he added, that convinced the Presi- 
dent to support the loan guarantee. 

Nevertheless, the proposal faces stiff con- 
gressional opposition—a fact apparently rec- 
ognized by both Lockheed and the bankers. 

According to reliable congressional sources, 
Daniel Haughton, Lockheed’s chairman, yes- 
terday visited Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
(D-Wash.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, in an attempt to persuade 
Magnuson to support the loan guarantee. 

Last week, A. W. Clausen, president of the 
Bank of America, one of the “lead banks” 
for the 24-bank group that has already lent 
Lockheed $400 million, talked to at least 
three key senators about the guarantee legis- 
lation: Sen. John Tower (R-Tex.), ranking 
minority member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Sen. William Proxmire 
(D-Wis.), ranking Democrat, and Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala.), the committee’s chair- 
man. 

The legislation—which is said to limit the 
guarantee to loans of five years or less—will 
probably be assigned to the Banking and 
Currency Committees. Earlier this week, 
Sparkman said he expected his committee 
to approve the proposal. 

However, Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), 
Sparkman’s House counterpart, has opposed 
the loan guarantee and characterized it as 
an attempt to save the banks’ investment 
in the company. Another leading committee 
member, Rep. Henry Reuss (D-Wis.), ex- 
pressed similar reservations yesterday. 

If approved by Congress, the Lockheed 
loan guarantee would be the largest ever ad- 
vanced by the government to aid a private 
corporation, Treasury officials said. Under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, the gov- 
ernment has routinely guaranteed loans to 
many corporations, but the largest was $100 
million, and most of the loans were directly 
connected to defense contracts. 
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According to congressional sources, the 
Lockheed plan is vulnerable on two counts— 
first, its size; and second, the fact that the 
guarantee is tied to a commercial project. 

Many congressmen have expressed fears 
that passing Lockheed legislation would set 
a precedent for “bailing out” large companies. 
Sen. Magnuson, for example, is reported to 
be “skeptical” about the plan, fearing that 
a guarantee would give Lockheed a competi- 
tive advantage over rival aerospace firms, 
such as Boeing (headquartered in Magnu- 
son’s home state) and McDonnell-Douglas. 

Proxmire, a persistent Lockheed critic on 
the company’s C-5A Air Force transport, 
is expected to attack the proposal as an 
unwise attempt to rescue the large investors 
in Lockheed, including banks. Proxmire un- 
doubtedly will also repeat charges that the 
company’s problems stem primarily from 
mismanagement and resulting losses (about 
$480 million) on military programs. 

At his press briefing yesterday, Connally 
sought to neutralize some of these arguments. 

On federal guarantees, he recalled that 
the government now guarantees public de- 
posits in commercial banks and savings and 
loan associations; stock accounts in broker- 
age houses and, loans for U.S. exports. 

He also noted a $75 million loan guaran- 
tee (34 of which was covered by the federal 
guarantee) to the Douglas Aircraft Corp. in 
1967; although the Defense Department cited 
military projects in making the guarantee, 
Douglas’ financial problems then stemmed 
from cost overruns on its DC-9 commercial 
jet. 

Douglas eventually was merged into Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft, and the loan was repaid. 

Connally also insisted that the loan would 
be repaid and that there would be no fed- 
eral revenue loss. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, May 9, 
1971] 
LOCKHEED: SST RERUN 
(By Mary McGrory) 

WasHINGTON.—The Administration’s at- 
tempts to rescue the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
the “pitiful, helpless giant” of the aerospace 
industry, promises to be a rerun of the debate 
over the Supersonic Transport—but it will be 
an SST fight without the Audubon Society. 

The same elements are present: The use of 
public money for huge planes of unproved 
need; the papering of the military-industrial 
complex, and question of priorities—why 
should the hungry rich be favored over the 
hungry poor? 

But the birdwatchers and the nature- 
lovers who provided such a powerful public 
lobby against the SST have not joined the 
lists against Lockheed. The giant 1-1001 
Airbus which the near-broke company is try- 
ing to produce poses no new ecological threat. 

Treasury Secretary John Connally, the 
White House’s prized Democratic star, is 
using the full force of his considerable per- 
suasive powers to convince Congress that the 
Domino Theory is at play here. If Lockheed 
falls, he argues, its numerous subcontractors 
will also collapse and thousands more will be 
unemployed. 

Few men on Capitol Hill are weeping 
publicly over the plight of Lockheed, which 
has had considerable difficulty in adding up 
its estimate figures, but the tendency to go 
along is still strong, and Senate Majority 
Leader Mansfield, who does not approve of 
the $250 million bail-out plan, has mourn- 
fully predicted its passage. 

The most independent man still in uni- 
form, Adm. Hyman S. Rickover, who testified 
before the Joint Economic Committee last 
week, dismissed the unemployment argu- 
ment. He said that the work would go on, 
and probably would prosper under more 
efficient management. 

Rickover noted acidly that in Soviet 
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Russia, corporation heads who fail pay “with 
their necks.” 

“We, on the other hand,” he said, “protect 
those who fail and grasp them to the govern- 
ment’s bosom. We let them privatize profits 
and socialize losses.” 

Rickover’s views are shared by several 
battle-scarred veterans of the wars of Lock- 
heed’s $2-billion “over-run” on the C5—A, 
which subsequently required a special $200- 
million “contingency fund” last summer. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.), the 
scourge of the Pentagon spenders, has vowed 
a fight to the finish. Since he is in superior 
physical condition, the spectre of a filibuster 
is raised. He has not decided what he will do. 

The philosophical embarrassment of con- 
servatives, whose dedication to the free 
enterprise system supposedly embraces the 
freedom to fail is not expected to be of major 
consequence, since most of them are at the 
same time fast friends and supporters of the 
military-industrial complex. 

The hope of Lockheed’s foes, surprisingly, 
is the business community, which has been 
unexpectedly grumbling at the precedent- 
setting nature of the enterprise. They pre- 
sumably would not object to the help, but 
they fear government interference in their 
affairs. 

At a meeting of the business council in Hot 
Springs, several tycoons expressed their dis- 
pleasure. It has been reported that General 
Electric, which would have liked the contract 
for the L-1011 engines, has written a letter 
to the Administration calling for “an Ameri- 
can solution” to Lockheed's problem. Hap- 
less Lockheed awarded the engine contract 
to Rolls-Royce, the British firm that went 
bankrupt this winter. 

The major effort of the anti-Lockheed 
forces, now making preliminary plans on 
Capitol Hill, will be to pry open the Lock- 
heed books because, they say, they would 
reveal practices that would arouse business 
colleagues and the general public as well. 

The Pentagon, Lockheed’s patron and 
principal customer, stepped in last summer 
to shield the company’s “cash-flow analysis” 
from the gimiet eye of Proxmire on grounds 
never clear to the senator. 

If the House Banking Committee, which is 
led by Wright Patman, the Texas populist, 
demands to see the books, considerable pub- 
lic interest might result. 

There is little hope that the “clannish” 
aerospace fraternity actually would send 
hostile witnesses to Capitol Hill. They would 
not like to antagonize the Administration, 
which also gives them a great deal of busi- 
mess; besides, they are engaged in hazardous 
enterprises which might need government 
grants later on. 

But the prospects are that many embar- 
rassing questions will be asked, particularly 
at the House Banking Committee, and both 
the Pentagon and Lockheed will be pressed 
to tell considerably more about their in- 
cestuous relationship than they think the 
public ought to know. 

And Sen. George D. Aiken (R-Vt.), has just 
joined the fray, to inquire why the White 
House is so solicitous about one big business 
when small businesses, unlamented and un- 
aided, go under at the rate of 10,000 a year. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 10, 1971] 
ADMINISTRATION’S BID To BAIL OUT LOCKHEED 
Is WIDELY OPPOSED BY TOP BUSINESS LEAD- 
ERS 
(By Albert R. Hunt) 


Hor Sprincs, Va.—The nation’s top busi- 
ness leaders overwhelmingly oppose the Nixon 
administration's effort to bail out Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. with $250 million in loan 
guarantees. 

This sentiment was repeatedly echoed, 
often privately, by members of the blue- 
ribbon Business Council at its spring meet- 
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ing here. “There appears to be almost uni- 
versal opposition to government interven- 
tion in the Lockheed situation,” said one 
council member. 

During the sessions the businessmen also 
expressed: 

—Strong doubts that inflationary pressures 
are significantly receding and particular 
worry about the possibility of a new burst of 
inflation next year. 

—Continuing skepticism over the adminis- 
tration’s forecast of a rapid economic re- 
covery this year. They generally predicted 
that the unemployment rate will remain 
higher than 5% until late next year. 

—Surprisingly little concern over the in- 
ternational monetary crisis, although several 
executives said the complexities of the situ- 
ation baffled them. 

—Deep concern over growing antibusiness 
sentiment in the country. But they were 
admittedly perplexed over how to cope with 
this problem. 


A “DISTURBING PRECEDENT” 


Many of the businessmen were plainly 
troubled by the Lockheed proposal, “As a 
precedent, it disturbs me,” said Donald M. 
Kennedy, president of PepsiCo Inc. and a 
close friend of President Nixon. Asked 
whether a Lockheed failure could dangerously 
undermine business confidence, he responded, 
“It wouldn't affect my confidence.” 

Some council members, including William 
M. Allen, chairman of General Electric Co., 
even were actively drumming up opposition 
to the administration’s proposal, according 
to one participant at the meetings. GE re- 
portedly has attacked the plan because Lock- 
heed’s L1011 plane would use a Rolls-Royce 
engine, which competes against GE's own 
jet engine. 

Mr. Borch's opposition particularly antago- 
nizes administration officials. “It seems pretty 
hypocritical that in the same week GE would 
ask Congress for reimbursement for its ex- 
penses on the supersonic transport plane, 
and then oppose any effort to help Lock- 
heed,” one administration man fumed. 

But these officials conceded that the Lock- 
heed proposal faces a tough uphill fight in 
Congress. “As of now, our chances are cer- 
tainly less than 50-50," one insider said. 
Some. top officials are known to believe the 
only chance for favorable congressional ac- 
tion is to broaden the proposal so other com- 
panies also could qualify for similar guaran- 
tees. 

Over the weekend, Senate Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana 
said it isn’t “the function of a democratic 
government to pick up the tab for the fall- 
ures of private enterprise,” the Associated 
Press reported. But the Senate Leader added 
he “‘wouldn’t be surprised” if Oongress ap- 
proved the Lockheed request, 


GLOOM ON INFLATION 


On the question of the economy, all the 
council’s leaders voiced concern that al- 
though inflation appears to be abating some- 
what, the problem is far from under control. 
“Inflation is still the No. 1 problem in this 
country and I'm frankly not optimistic about 
making much progress over the next year,” 
one corporate executive said. 

Irwin Miller, chairman of Cummins En- 
gine Co., said wage and price controls are 
necessary to reduce the unemployment rate 
to the 4% level. Mr. Miller also called for 
a reinstatement of the 7% investment-tax 
credit in place of the administration’s pro- 
posed liberalization of depreciation guide- 
lines and suggested this should be accom- 
panied by an increase in the corporate tax 
Tate. 

But George Shultz, director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, said he dis- 
agreed “sharply” with Mr. Miller's call for 
controls. He said inflationary pressures have 
been moderating “for a number of quarters.” 
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And at a press conference, Mr, Miller said 
the reaction of his fellow businessmen to 
these proposals was “substantially unfavor- 
able.” 

Some of the economic advisers to the coun- 
cil, however, expressed concern that the cur- 
rent “expansionary forces could rekindle in- 
filation in 1972,” and generally agreed that 
“no increase in monetary and fiscal stimulus 
is currently required." These advisers reiter- 
ated their forecast of three months ago that 
the gross national product will total about 
$1.05 trillion this year, rather than the $1.065 
trillion forecast by the administration. 


JOBLESS RATE 


The advisers predicted that real output 
will grow about 3% this year and that in- 
flation “isn’t expected to exceed 4.4%," down 
from last year’s 5.3% pace. But they pre- 
dicted only a “moderate drop” in unem- 
ployment to about 5.5% by year-end. On 
Friday, the Labor Department reported the 
jobless rate edged up to 6.1% last month 
from 6% a month earlier. 

In response to questions, R. V. Hans- 
berger, president of Boise Cascade Corp. and 
chairman of the council's economic com- 
mittee, said the jobless rate will remain 
above 5% until “late 1972." The Nixon ad- 
ministration has said the unemployment 
rate will be in the area of 4% by the middle 
of next year. 

The business leaders also forecast a “weak 
third quarter” this year because of the cur- 
rent heavy steel buying in anticipation of 
any possible strike. But the economic con- 
sultants agreed a steel strike would have only 
a “very minor impact” on the economy, Mr. 
Hansberger said. 


THE MONETARY ENIGMA 


The businessmen said they were watching 
the international financial situation closely, 
but voiced few hard opinions on this sub- 
ject. “It’s all so complex it’s difficult to figure 
out what's happening,” confessed one corpo- 
rate chieftain. 

Vice President Spiro Agnew, however, told 
the businessmen the international problems 
wouldn't be allowed to impede U.S. economic 
growth. “We shall continue to take ap- 
propriate action to reduce the temporary 
glut of dollars abroad,” the Vice President 
said in a prepared text for his dinner ad- 
dress to the business leaders. “But what we 
will not do is put the U.S. economy through 
the wringer in order to deal with a tempo- 
rary situation.” 

Much of the three-day meeting was spent 
discussing the increasing public criticism of 
business, Thomas W. Benham, executive vice 
president of Opinion Research Corp., told 
the businessmen that surveys show an in- 
crease in antibusiness sentiment in every 
year since 1965. 

Most of the business leaders agreed that 
business’ image problems largely are caused 
by the increased interest in consumerism 
and environmental matters and by the prob- 
lems of inflation. And a number of business- 
men conceded that some of the criticism was 
legitimate, 

CHALLENGE TURNED DOWN 

There wasn’t any consensus, however, on 
how to deal with this problem. C, B. McCoy, 
chairman of Du Pont Co., suggested that 
“head-to-head contact with critica” is often 
desirable. But a short while later, at a press 
conference, James M. Roche, Chairman of 
General Motors Corp., turned down a debate 
challenge issued a few weeks ago by con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader. “I see no bene- 
fit in anyone from General Motors debating 
Mr. Nader,” he said, asserting that GM al- 
ways has responded to Mr. Nader’s many 
criticisms of the company. 

Ironically, the staunchest defender of busi- 
ness turned out to be a government official— 
Commerce Secretary Maurice H. Stans, He 
said surveys show that business “is more than 
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99.44% pure” in that buyers are fully satisfied 
with transactions, Pressed on this point, Mr. 
Stans later conceded this was only his own 
“personal estimate.” 

Despite differences over the Lockheed pro- 
posal and the economy, the businessmen gen- 
erally expressed satisfaction with President 
Nixon. A number, however, were less enthu- 
siastic about Mr. Agnew. “The vice President 
has said a lot of things that needed to be 
said,” observed one council member. “But I 
think he’s really polarized the country,” he 
added. In contrast, many businessmen heaped 
lavish praise on Treasury Secretary John B, 
Connally, who canceled his scheduled ap- 
pearance before the group because of the in- 
ternational financial crisis. 


[From the Washington Star, May 12, 1971] 
LOCKHEED AS WELFARE RECIPIENT 
(By Frank Getlein) 

Much of the opposition to Secretary cf the 
Treasury John B. Connally’s plan to save 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. by government 
guarantees of loans that prudent bankers 
are unwilling to make without such guaran- 
tees stems from misunderstanding. Oppo- 
nents think of the proposed guarantees as 
just a quarter-of-a-billion handout to a firm 
which has proved itself incompetent, 

From one point of view, that interpreta- 
tion has a certain merit. Most money man- 
agers, no doubt, normally would insist on a 
change of top personnel and policies before 
pouring such substantial sums into current 
personnel and policies. 

But Lockheed is a special case. The loan 
guarantee can best be understood as an 
instance of welfare payment—the biggest, to 
be sure, and one allowing the luxury items 
that will make the traditional weekend at 
the Waldorf for welfare mothers seem like 
hard times. But welfare it is, and a compari- 
son between Lockheed’s troubles and those 
of its fellow candidates for the dole can be 
very enlightening in both directions. 

Like its fellow welfare recipients, Lockheed 
probably ought to be saved simply because 
national policy ought to be that no Ameri- 
cans should go hungry. But both Lockheed 
and the more usual welfare case have a more 
direct claim on the government than such 
basic humanitarianism. 

The average, job-holding, tax-paying 
citizen in this country is sometimes heard to 
complain of welfare people that they are 
shiftless.and incompetent or they wouldn't 
be where they are. The same complaints, of 
course, can be made—and made more legiti- 
mately—against the top officials of Lockheed. 

It certainly could be argued that these of- 
ficers are shiftless and incompetent or their 
company wouldn't be where it is, standing in 
need of prayer. Connally, like any good wel- 
fare case worker, has refrained from pointing 
that out, not because it isn’t true, but be- 
cause rubbing it in will not be helpful in 
their rehabilitation. 

But the real claim for welfare that Lock- 
heed has on the government is the same as 
that of the welfare recipient of more modest 
dimensions. This is that government has 
brought him where he is today. The United 
States government is largely responsible for 
Lockheed’s plight, as it is for the plight of 
the people in Harlem and Southeast Wash- 
ington. Welfare, in both cases, is only a feeble 
effort to deal with a mess mainly created by 
the government, 

In the case of the usual welfare client, his 
unemployment—and even unemployability— 
goes back to the New Deal farm programs, 
which still are in operation long after the 
need they addressed has ceased to exist. The 
programs seem to exist nowadays chiefly to 
make millionaires out of agricultural chair- 
men in Congress and to give New York ad 
men a tax haven, But their historic effect has 
been to drive thousands of farm labor fam- 
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ilies off the land, north to the cities and, in- 
evitably, onto welfare. 

Victims of government action, they are en- 
titled in simple justice to government com- 
pensation in the form of real training for new 
kinds of work. 

Similarly, Lockheed's top management has 
been reduced to its apparent incompetence by 
direct government action. For years now, the 
Pentagon and the space program, by handing 
out government contracts without benefit of 
competitive bidding, have been undermining 
the natural abilities of American top man- 
agement in many industries, but especially 
the aerospace industry. 

If Lockheed’s leaders are shiftless and in- 
competent, they have been made that way 
by the government. The government, there- 
fore, in simple justice, has an obligation to 
contribute to their support and to offer some 
sort of retraining program to get them back 
on their feet. Once these corporate executives 
experience the deep satisfaction of support- 
ing themselves, they will be motivated to 
keep on doing so. This unquestionably is 
what Connally, as case worker, has in mind. 

Governors Reagan and Rockefeller and 
other social thinkers have been talking lately 
about the need to get some work for the pub- 
lic good out of welfare recipients. There’s a 
lot in the idea as it might be applied to Lock- 
heed. On the one hand, it would give those 
incompetents at the top the self-confidence 
they need, On the other, it would show the 
public they were getting something for their 
quarter-billion. 

It is much to be hoped that the coming 
congressional debate will center on the need 
for rehabilitation through productive work 
on the part of the nation’s biggest welfare 
client. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, May 13, 
1971] 


On BALING OUT LOCKHEED 


President Nixon's proposal that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer guarantee a $250 million loan 
to the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation to res- 
cue it from bankruptcy has been greeted 
with mixed yeas and nays. One would like 
to be sure the President’s judgment on 
this is the correct one, but certainly is lack- 
ing. 

Only one thing can be known for sure. 
This is that taxpayers in other parts of the 
country will not immediately see why they 
should risk their funds because Mr, Nixon 
believes that “we need a strong airframe 
producer like Lockheed in southern Cali- 
fornia.” The issue has to be larger than that. 

Treasury Secretary John B. Connally, Jr. 
states that 10,000 persons are directly em- 
ployed at Lockheed on the L-1011 airbus 
Pp which the loan is intended to res- 
cue, and that 14,000 others are working on 
various phases of the same project on sub- 
contracts in 35 states. Lockheed chairman 
Daniel J. Haughton puts the job figure high- 
er. He says that 31,000 are employed, that 
the inventory totals more than $1 billion, 
and that an additional 7000 employees now 
laid off would be restored to the payroll 
if the loan he seeks were guaranteed. Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Connally argue that the whole 
economy would be adversely affected were 
Lockheed permitted to go under. 

With unemployment climbing again and 
the economy still in the doldrums, no one 
likes to contemplate a disaster which would 
be reflected in either more job losses or great- 
er economic uncertainty in the nation. 

“In normal times,” Mr. Connally has con- 
ceded, “the government might have chosen 
not to act. But the present state of the 
economy has persuaded us that Lockheed 
should not be allowed to go bankrupt.” 

But it is argued that receivership for the 
company does not, necessarily mean the loss 
of either jobs or inventory, that both could 
respond favorably to the dismantling of a 
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management which has been called dismal. 
It is argued, but not with complete accuracy, 
that the bankruptcy of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad did not cost jobs. But whether this 
is completely so or not, still another ques- 
tion immediately arises. 

This, as in the case of the railroads, all of 
whom were left their profitable freight traf- 
fic when the government corporation, Am- 
trak, took over the revenue-losing passenger 
operation, is as to how far government 
should go toward bailing out commercial en- 
terprises when they fail to return a profit to 
their stockholders, A titanic struggle over 
this was fought during the Depression bank 
holiday in the '30s when several banks were 
permitted to go under on the insistence of 
the late Sen. James Couzens (R-Mich.), him- 
self a large bank stockholder, that the loss 
should be to the stockholders, who had 
reaped large profits in prior years, and not to 
the taxpayers. 

There is of course no certainty that there 
will be a loss in this instance. Mr. Connally 
states that the company’s troubles stem 
mainly from the failure of Britain’s Rolls- 
Royce Co., and that a $288 million loan from 
the British government will get it over this 
hump. Mr. Connally also has given “assur- 
ance” that Lockheed “will not set a precedent 
for similar actions in the future.” But his as- 
surance has raised more questions on Capitol 
Hill than it has answered. The questions go 
not only to the propriety of such a loan guar- 
antee but to the alleged waste by Lockheed 
management over the years and its utter 
dependency on lush defense contracts. 

Rep. William S. Moorhead (D-Pa.), a 
member of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, Sen. William Proxmire (D.-Wis.) 
and others all express misgivings in one 
degree or another. Mr. Moorehead is espe- 
cially caustic. He cites Lockheed’s large cost 
overruns on the C-5A cargo plane and other 
defense contracts, and castigates Lockheed 
chairman Haughton as one who “by sheer 
guts and bailing wire has kept his group of 
incompetents afloat by intimidating the Fed- 
eral government with threats of corporate 
suicide and then walking out with the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

In all of these circumstances, nothing less 
than the independent study and the “search- 
ing” investigation promised by Chairman 
Wright Patman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee will suffice. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1971] 
THE LOCKHEED LOAN 


The Administration has asked Congress to 
authorize a $250-million loan guarantee to 
save the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 
its L-1011 (TriStar) airbus program, The bill 
that was sent to Congress yesterday does not 
mention Lockheed directly but only proposes 
loans for major business enterprises in dan- 
ger of falling. Secretary of the Treasury Con- 
nally stated, however, in a separate letter to 
Congress that “substantially all” of the $250- 
million would go to Lockheed, 

The fact that the legislation is written in 
terms that would apply to any major busi- 
ness in danger of failing compels Congress to 
decide what broad public policy it wishes to 
adopt with respect to private corporations on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

Senator Cranston of California, who sup- 
ports the $250-million loan, says that it 
should be accompanied by an amendment re- 
quiring a complete change in the company’s 
present management. He quotes an unnamed 
businessman as saying, “Why reward bad 
management? If we bail out Lockheed, it will 
cost the Government vast sums and the sig- 
nal will be out: be wasteful—it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Uncle Sam will come to the rescue.” 
Many of the nation’s business leaders share 
this view. 

The alternative would be to let the com- 
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pany reorganize in bankruptcy without any 
Government loan warranty at all, This would 
have the advantage of permitting an outside 
group named by the court to come in and 
examine why the company failed. This pro- 
cedure is proving out in the case of Penn 
Central—which Congress wisely decided not 
to rescue from bankruptcy. 

Letting a company go bankrupt does not 
necessarily mean tens of thousands of jobs 
will be wiped out. That has not happened in 
the case of Penn Central, and it need not 
happen to Lockheed. The company can be 
operated in bankruptcy—just as the British 
Government has decided to do in the case of 
Rolls Royce. 

It may be argued that the cases of Penn 
Central and Lockheed are really very dif- 
ferent, because Lockheed is a big defense 
producer and Penn Central is not. But Lock- 
heed is also a civilian producer, and the $250- 
million loan is designed specifically to bail 
it out on the L-1011, a carrier for the com- 
mercial airlines. The Government is certainly 
one of the important customers of Penn 
Central, which in all its operations affects 
the public interest. Few major businesses 
are without an impact on the public inter- 
est—and some direct involvement in national 
defense. Are they all to be regarded as eligi- 
ble for bail-outs if they are on the verge of 
bankruptcy? 

The present Administration, which likes to 
think of itself as the champion of free en- 
terprise, is violating its own principles in 
seeking to rescue Lockheed’s management by 
a Government-guaranteed loan. 


Mr. CHURCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent speech by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) to be delivered today before 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business in Washington, D.C., sharply 
critical of the proposed Lockheed legis- 
lation, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


THE LocKHEED BAIL-OUT: A THREAT TO FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


(By Senator WILLIAM Proxmime) 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
address the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. Despite the trend towards 
industrial concentration, small business 
firms have been the source of much of our 
technical and economic progress. Your or- 
ganization has been an articulate and con- 
vincing spokesman for the small business- 
man. It has done an excellent job in rep- 
resenting the needs of small business to goy- 
ernment officials in Washington. 

Today, I want to speak to you about a 
grave threat to our system of free competi- 
tive enterprise. I am referring to the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to bail-out the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation with a $250 mil- 
lion Federal loan guarantee. If this pro- 
posal is approved by the Congress, it could 
mark the beginning of a new era of increased 
governmental control over business and in- 
dustry. It is indeed ironic that such a pro- 
posal would come from a supposedly con- 
servative Administration. 

The nation’s top business leaders are uni- 
versally opposed to the Lockheed bail-out 
and rightfully so, I believe the proposed loan 
guarantee is unfair to all efficiently managed 
business firms—both large and small. 

For nearly two hundred years, our eco- 
nomic system has been founded on the prin- 
ciple of free and open competition. We have 
sought to maximize competition in order to 
provide the best product to the public at 
the lowest possible price. In so doing, the free 
market system has exerted a harsh but use- 
ful discipline on business enterprise. Efficient 
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and well managed firms are rewarded with 
higher profits and sales. Inefficient and poor- 
ly managed firms are i—the ulti- 
mate penalty being bankruptcy and receiver- 
ship. 

The freedom to fall may at times appear to 
be an overly painful solution—particularly 
to the firm going out of business, But busi- 
ness failures serve a higher public purpose. 
They are the means by which our economy 
discards obsolete or inefficient ways of doing 
business. In this way, the overall efficiency 
of our economy is improved. Business failures 
are not tragic events to be prevented—they 
are the sign of a healthy and productive econ- 
omy. The freedom to fail is in no small way 
responsible for our unsurpassed record of 
economic achievement. Without the freedom 
to fall, our economy would still be producing 
buggywhips and kerosene lamps. 

The principles which have made our econ- 
omy grow and prosper would be seriously 
compromised by the Lockheed loan guar~ 
antee. Instead of penalizing inefficiency and 
mismanagement, we would be rewarding it. 
Instead of retiring inept executives, we would 
be perpetuating them in their jobs. Instead 
of holding men accountable for their mis- 
takes, we would ball them out. 

Despite the size of the ald being sought, 
Lockheed has been strangely reluctant to 
open its books to the public. For example, I 
tried repeatedly to obtain a cash flow state- 
ment from the company. This is a statement 
which any prudent banker would insist upon 
before making a loan, Company officials have 
refused to make such a statement available 
to the Congress. 

The reason given for the loan guarantee is 
to permit continued production of the L-1011 
Tristar airbus. Bankers are said to be re- 
luctant to finance the project on their own 
given the uncertain commercial feasibility of 
the plane. For example, Lockheed has orders 
for only 178 planes whereas most industry 
experts put the break-even point at around 
250. If the L-1011 is a commercial flop, where 
will Lockheed get the money to repay the 
$250 million in guaranteed loans? If the proj- 
ect fails it is the Federal taxpayer who will 
foot the bill. 

In other words, the Administration is ask- 
ing Congress to risk $250 million of the tax- 
payer’s money to guarantee a loan which the 
nation’s top bankers feel is too risky to make 
on their own. If the project is commercially 
sound, why won’t Lockheed’s bankers finance 
it? A group of 24 of the country’s largest 
banks have already loaned Lockheed $400 
million on the L-1011 project. I would think 
these bankers would be more than willing to 
loan an additional $250 million to protect 
their original investment if there was a rea- 
sonable prospect of repayment. 

If there is not a reasonable prospect of re- 
payment, why should the Federal taxpayer 
be called upon to take the risk? 

There is some evidence that it is not the 
banks who are insisting upon the Federal 

tee but rather the British government. 
British officials say they will not loan Rolls 
Royce the money needed to complete produc- 
tion on the engines for the L-1011 unless the 
U.S. government guarantees bank loans to 
Lockheed. Even if U.S. bankers are willing 
to make unguaranteed loans to Lockheed 
the British government would not be satis- 
fied. 

It is interesting to examine the reasoning 
implicit in the British position. The British 
government naturally doesn’t want to put 
more money into Rolls Royce without as- 
surances that there will be a market for the 
engines. If Lockheed fails, there is no mar- 
ket. The probability that Lockheed will fail 
is not reduced by a guaranteed loan as op- 
posed to an unguaranteed loan. A loan guar- 
antee does not insure the success of the proj- 
ect—it merely guarantees the banks against 
loss. Why, then, is the British government so 
insistent that the U.S. government guarantee 
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the loan? The answer must be that they as- 
sume the U.S. government will not permit 
the company to fail if $250 million of tax- 
payer funds are at risk. In other words, the 
British assume that the U.S. government will 
bail-out Lockheed with additional guaranteed 
loans or with additional defense contracts 
or with more favorable terms on existing con- 
tracts such as the C—5A in order to protect 
the $250 million guarantee. That is why they 
want the U.S. loan guarantee and are not 
satisfied with unguaranteed loans. 

The British drove a hard bargain and U.S. 
negotiators knuckled under despite the fact 
that our side had a better hand. For exam- 
ple, the General Electric Corporation has of- 
fered to supply engines for the L-1011 air- 
frame at a price which would not increase 
the overall cost of the plane compared to the 
price with the Rolls Royce engine. Moreover, 
the G.E. engine would be built to the original 
contract specifications rather than to the 
lower specifications proposed by Rolls Royce 
and the British government. Even more im- 
portant, U.S. jobs would have increased by 
about 10,000 and our balance of payments 
would have been bolstered. A U.S. engine 
would also involve more subcontracts to 
U.S. business firms, thus strengthening our 
economy. 

If the U. S. government had said no to the 
British, Lockheed would have been forced 
to renegotiate its engine contract with a 
U.S. supplier such as G.E. or Pratt and 
Whitney. U.S. banks would no longer have 
had the British government as an ally in 
pressing for a Federal guarantee. Assuming 
a reasonable prospect of repayment, I am 
convinced that U.S. bankers would then 
have agreed to make additional loans to 
Lockheed without a Federal guarantee in 
order to protect their original investment. 
Under these circumstances, everyone would 
benefit except the British. The Administra- 
tion’s bill, therefore, is really a bail-out of 
Rolls Royce and the British government at 
the expense of the United States. Once again 
our government has been done in by the 
British. 

But what if the bankers would not put up 
the money. The Administration argues that 
this would force Lockheed into bankruptcy 
and throw the 24,000 men on the L-1011 
project out of work. A Federal loan guar- 
antee would keep the L-1011 project alive 
and preserve the 24,000 jobs according to 
the Administration’s argument. 

Under what circumstances would the banks 
agree to jeopardize their existing $400 mil- 
lion investment by permitting Lockheed to 
declare bankruptcy? Only if the bankers were 
convinced there was no reasonable prospect 
of getting their money back would they re- 
fuse to loan an additional $250 million to 
Lockheed for the L-1011 project. If the L- 
1011 is that poor a risk a Federal loan guar- 
antee will not save the 24,000 jobs—it will 
only postpone the ultimate day of reckon- 
ing while losing the taxpayer’s $250 million. 
If the L-1011 cannot compete in the market 
place, it is better to cut our losses now rather 
than throwing the public’s money down the 
Lockheed rathole. 

Actually, the concern over jobs is mis- 
placed. Even if Lockheed cancelled the L- 
1011 project, the slack would be taken up 
by its competitors—most probably McDon- 
nell-Douglas, producer of the DC-10. The 
McDonnell-Dougias plant in Long Beach 
is only 30 miles from the Lockheed plant in 
Burbank. While there would be transition 
problems, most if not all of the discharged 
workers could ultimately find reemployment 
with McDonnell-Douglas. Moreover, at least 
10,000 new jobs would be created if McDon- 
nell-Dougias replaced Lockheed since the 
DC-10 uses the American built G.E. engines 
rather than the Rolls Royce engine. 

There is no way the United States can 
come out ahead under the Lockheed ball- 
out. Moreover, there is much to be lost. 
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The most obvious loss is the taxpayer's 
$250 million if the L-1011 project fails. 
The loss may be direct and obvious if the 
loan is in default. However, the loss is more 
likely to be indirect and hidden and it could 
substantially exceed the $250 million. The 
Administration would probably try to avoid 
the embarrassment of a formal default by 
bailing out Lockheed in other ways. They 
might award them non-competitive defense 
contracts. Or they might relax the terms on 
existing contracts. Either way will cost the 
taxpayer money. The loss could exceed $250 
million since the Administration might be 
willing to pay more in hidden subsidies in 
order to avoid the public embarrassment 
of a loan default. 

Secondly, the proposed guarantee sets a 
dangerous precedent for our economy. It 
tells the business community “don't worry 
about efficiency. Uncle Sam will pick up 
the tab if you are in danger of failing, pro- 
vided you are big enough.” There is al- 
ready talk about broadening the legislation 
to cover additional large companies who find 
themselves in financial difficulties. The avail- 
ability of Federal guarantees removes the 
incentives for sound management. The long 
term damage to the efficiency of the economy 
can be enormous. 

Third, the proposed guarantee is unfair 
to Lockheed competitors who must now 
compete against the Federal government as 
well as Lockheed. Moreover, the Federal gov- 
ernment is now likely to favor Lockheed over 
other contractors in order to protect the 
guarantee. Since 80% of defense procure- 
ment is not awarded through competitive 
bidding, the opportunities for favoritism 
are abundant. Well managed firms will find 
themselves losing out on contracts to Lock- 
heed even through the well managed firms 
submit lower bids. 

Fourth, the proposed guarantee is grossly 
unfair to smal] business. It applies only to 
large firms and not to small firms. It sets a 
precedent that big firms cannot be allowed to 
fail but little ones can. If Lockheed can get 
a Federal guarantee to keep from going 
broke, why shouldn't the same aid be ex- 
tended to all firms, large and small? 

In 1970, there were 10,700 business fail- 
ures not counting railroads, financial insti- 
tutions, and many one-man proprietorships. 
Almost all of the 10,700 were small—98% had 
liabilities under $1 million. The total Habili- 
ties of the 10,700 failing firms were $1.9 bil- 
lion, considerably larger than Lockheed’s to- 
tal liabilities of $1.3 billion at the beginning 
of 1970. 

The failure of the 10,700 small firms in 
1970 involves a greater impact on the econ- 
omy than the failure of Lockheed. Total lia- 
bilities are nearly 50% greater than Lock- 
heed's. Moreover, many of the small firms 
were liquidated, whereas most of Lockheed’s 
business would continue under court ap- 
pointed trustees. Even the Administration 
admits that Lockheed’s defense contracts 
would continue under bankruptcy. Only the 
Tristar would be cut back. About $1 billion 
of Lockheed’s total liabilities are connected 
with the L-1011. Thus the failure of the 10,- 
700 firms with liabilities of $1.9 billion had 
nearly twice the impact on the economy that 
a Lockheed failure would have. 

If a Lockheed failure is so disastrous, why 
not prevent all business failures? It is unfair 
to single out one firm for immortality sim- 
ply because it is large. 

Fifth, if the proposed guarantee sets & 
precedent for bailing out other large corpo- 
rations, the trend towards industrial concen- 
tration will be increased. Big business will be 
protected from failure whereas small business 
will not. What is really proposed is social- 
ism for big business and free enterprise for 
small business. The inevitable result is that 
big business will grow even faster at the ex- 
pense of small business, More and more re- 
sources will be concentrated in the hands of 
fewer and fewer firms. 
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Sixth, governmental bail-outs of large com- 
panies inevitably increase Federal control 
over business. If large companies run to 
Washington every time they are in financial 
trouble, the Federal government will soon 
dominate business decision making. I can 
think of no quicker road to state socialism. 

Seventh, government bail-outs distort the 
allocation of resources in our economy. They 
concentrate resources in poorly managed 
firms when these resources should be shifted 
to better managed firms. The discipline of 
the market system is frustrated. 

The word bankruptcy is a frightening 
word. It conjures up an image of total ex- 
tinction. Those who say we cannot permit 
Lockheed to fail imply that all of its work 
will suddenly stop and all its employees will 
be thrown out of their jobs. 

Actually, bankruptcy is nowhere near as 
harsh. All of the defense work of Lockheed— 
over 80% of its business—would continue. 
Admiral Rickover testified to this effect and 
it was confirmed by Secretary Connally. 

When a large firm such as Penn-Central 
goes bankrupt, the firm is not lquidated— 
it is reorganized. The old management is 
kicked out and new management is appointed 
by the court. In the case of Penn-Central, 
this has had a beneficial effect on the com- 
pany. The trains are still running and they 
even found the missing box cars which had 
been so cleverly hidden. 

The only unemployment resulting from 
the Penn-Central bankruptcy has been on 
the part of top management. I can think of 
no greater benefit to the long term prosperity 
of Lockheed than to change its management. 
Here is an executive team that managed to 
lose nearly $500 million on four major gov- 
ernment contracts all at the same time. Here 
is a management that ran up to $2 billion 
cost over-run on the C-5A which still does 
not meet Air Force requirements. Here is 
a management that lost $60 million on its 
last commercial aircraft, the Lockheed Elec- 
tra. Here is a management which produced 
the F-104 fighter which the U.S. Air Force 
declines to use and which has been grounded 
by the German government, the primary 
purchaser. Here is a management which 
hitched its latest commercial venture—the 
L-1011—to a failing British company. 

Are these disasters bad luck or bad man- 
agement. When so many things go wrong, I 
submit that the management is to blame. 
We are now being asked to reward this man- 
agerial incompetence wtih a $250 million 
loan guarantee. I hope that the Congress will 
give a resounding no to this unwise venture. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 


WE MUST STOP SENDING ARMS TO 
PAKISTAN 


BLOODBATH IN EAST PAKISTAN 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I speak 
today in support of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 21. What has taken place in 
East Pakistan since the night of 
March 25, 1971, when a bloodletting of 
untold proportions began, is hard to com- 
prehend. We know that the Pakistan 
army, equipped mostly with American 
arms and led by U.S. trained officers, let 
loose a massive burst of violence on fellow 
Muslims. After the first week of the civil 
strife, the normally calm French news- 
paper, Le Monde, headlined events in 
Pakistan as “The Week of the Blood- 
bath.” The Chicago Sun-Times, after 
running a series of eye-witness descrip- 
tions, labeled the affair, “The Pakistan 
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Pogrom.” And Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan, the 
present martial law administrator of 
East Pakistan, admitted on May 6 that 
there had been “quite a lot of massacre” 
during the current conflict. 

On-the-spot accounts reaching Wash- 
ington on a continuing basis from Amer- 
icans, Europeans, and subcontinentals 
have confirmed the charge that killings 
have been widespread and sadistic. Such 
an account came from Peggy Durdin in 
the New York Times. After an extensive 
stay in East Pakistan, she wrote on May 
2 of the wholesale slaughter that had 
taken place in Dacca and other urban 
centers following the breakdown of talks 
between Pakistan President Yahya Khan 
and Sheik Mujibur Rahman, the duly 
elected leader of the Awami League. This 
Bengali political party had just won an 
overwhelming mandate: One hundred 
and sixty-seven out of a possible 169 seats 
assigned to East Pakistan in the 313-seat 
National Assembly, on a platform advo- 
cating greater political autonomy for the 
East. Mrs. Durdin observed that— 

The freedom the Bengalis were determined 
to achieve and the concessions the vested 
interests of the West and Pakistan's military 
dictator-president were prepared to give 
finally culminated in one of the bloodiest 
slaughters of modern times, as Pakistan’s 


armed forces moved with total ruthlessness 
to reassert Islamabad’s authority. 


As more and more facts are collected 
and analyzed, there is evidence to sug- 
gest not only that mass killings took 
place, but also that Bengali leadership 
groups may have been selected out by 
the central government for annihilation. 
Thousands of Bengali civilians—profes- 
sors, elected leaders, businessmen, law- 
yers, engineers, politicians, civil servants, 
doctors, workers, students, farmers, 
women, children—together with many of 
the men who made up the East Pakistan 
Rifles and the Pakistan Border Security 
Forces, plus local policemen, are said to 
have been exterminated. Reports T. J. S. 
pein in the Far Eastern Economic 

ew: 


Should East Pakistan be handed over to 
local political parties tomorrow, there sim- 
ply will not be many leaders or intellectuals 
of the Awami League brand to take over 
responsibility. In one murderous week the 
army wrought a vacuum which it will take 
& generation or more to fill. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
and other accounts describing the Pak- 
istan civil war be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 30, 1971] 
Dacca EYEWITNESSES: BLOODBATH INFERNO 
(By Simon Dring) 

BANGKOK, March 29.—In the name of “God 
and a united Pakistan” Dacca is today a 
crushed and frightened city. 

After 24 hours of shelling by units of the 
Pakistan army, as many as 7,000 people are 
believed to be dead, large areas of the city 
have been leveled and burned and East Pak- 
istan’s fight for independence has been put 
to an end. 

Despite claims by President Yahya Khan, 
head of the country’s military government, 
that the situation is now calm, on Sun- 


day tens of thousands of people were still 
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fleeing to the countryside, and Dacca’s streets 
were almost deserted. 

But there is no doubt that the army is 
more or less in control of all the towns and 
major population centers, and that resist- 
ance among the 73 million Bengalis in Pak- 
istan’s east wing is minimal and, so far, 
ineffective. 

It is impossible to accurately assess the 
cost in human lives, but reports beginning to 
filter in from Chittagong, Comilla and Jes- 
sore put the figure, including Dacca, in the 
region of 15,000 dead. 

Military casualties are not known, but at 
least two soldiers have been wounded and 
one officer killed. 

The Bengali uprising seems to be over 
for the moment, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
East Pakistan’s popular political leader, 
was seen being taken away by the army, and 
nearly all the top members of his Awami 
League party have also been arrested. 

Leading political activists have been ar- 
rested, others are dead, and the offices of 
two papers which supported Mujibur’s move- 
ment have been destroyed. 

But the first target as the tanks rolled 
into Dacca on the night of Thursday, March 
25, seems to have been the students. 


THREE BATTALIONS 


An estimated three battalions of troops 
were used in the attack on Dacca—one of 
armored, one of artillery and one of infan- 
try. They started leaving their barracks 
shortly before 10 p.m. 

By 11, firing had broken out and the 
people who had started to erect makeshift 
barricades—overturned cars, tree stumps, 
furniture, concrete piping—became early 
casualties. 

Sheikh Mujibur was warned by telephone 
that something was happening, but he re- 
fused to leave his house. “If I go into hiding 
they will burn the whole of Dacca to find 
me,” he told an aide who escaped arrest. 

The students were also warned, but those 
who were still around later said that most 
of them thought they would only be 
arrested. 

Led by American-supplied M-24 World 
War II tanks, one column of troops sped to 
Dacca University shortly after midnight. 
Troops took over the British council library 
and used it as a fire base from which to shell 
nearby dormitory areas. 

Caught completely by surprise, some 200 
students were killed in Iqbal Hall, head- 
quarters of the militantly antigovernment 
students’ union, I was told. Two days later, 
bodies were still smoldering in burnt-out 
rooms, Others were scattered outside, more 
floated in a nearby lake, an art student lay 
sprawled across his easel. 

The military removed many of the bodies, 
but the 30 bodies still there could never have 
accounted for all the blood in the corridors 
of Iqbal Hall. 

At another hall, reportedly, soldiers buried 
the dead in a hastily dug mass grave which 
was then bull-dozed over by tanks. 

People living near the university were 
caught in the fire, too, and 200 yards of 
shanty houses running alongside a railway 
line were destroyed. 


MARKET RAZED 


Army patrols also razed a nearby market 
area. Two days later, when it was possible 
to get out and see all this, some of the 
market’s stall-owners were still lying as 
though asleep, their blankets pulled up over 
their shoulders. 

In the same district, the Dacca Medical 
College received direct bazooka fire and a 
mosque was badly damaged. 

As the university came under attack, other 
columns of troops moved in on the Rajabag 
headquarters of the East Pakistan police, on 
the other side of the city. Tanks opened fire 


first, witnesses said; then the troops moved 
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in and leveled the men’s sleeping quarters, 
firing incendiary into the buildings. 

People living opposite did not know how 
many died there, but out of the 1,100 police 
based there not many are believed to have 


escaped. 
MUJIBUR’S ARREST 

As this was going on, other units had sur- 
rounded the sheikh’s house. When contacted 
shortly before 1 a.m. he said that he was 
expecting an attack any minute and had sent 
everyone except his servants and bodyguard 
away to safety. 

Neighbors said that at 1:10 a.m. one tank, 
an armored car and trucks loaded with troops 
drove down the street firing over the house. 

“Sheikh you should come down,” an officer 
called out in English as they stopped out- 
side. Mujibur stepped out onto his balcony 
and said, “Yes, I am ready, but there is no 
need to fire. All you need to have done is 
call me on the telephone and I would have 
come.” 

The officer then walked into the yard and 
told Mujibur: “You are arrested.” 

He was taken away along with three serv- 
ants, an aide and his bodyguard, who was 
badly beaten up when he started to insult 
the officer. One man was killed—night watch- 
man hiding behind the fence of the house 
next door. 

As the Sheikh was driven off—presumably 
to army headquarters—the soldiers moved 
into the house, took away all documents, 
smashed everything in sight, locked the 
garden gate, shot down the green, red and 
yellow “Bangla Desh” flag and drove away. 

By 2 a.m. Friday morning, fires were burn- 
ing all over the city, and troops had occupied 
the university and surrounding areas. 

There was still heavy shelling in some areas, 
but the fighting was beginning to slacken 
noticeably. Opposite the Intercontinental 
Hotel a Platoon of troops stormed the empty 
Offices of “The People” newspaper, burning 
it down along with most houses in the area 
and killing a night watchman. 


CITY LIES SILENT 


Shortly before dawn most firing had 
stopped, and as the sun came up an eerie 
silence settled over the city, deserted and 
completely dead except for noise of the 
crows and the occasional convoy of troops or 
two or three tanks rumbling by mopping up. 

At noon, again without warning, columns 
of troops poured into the old section of the 
city where more than 1 million people lived 
in a sprawling maze of narrow, winding 
streets. 

For the next 11 hours they devastated large 
areas of the “old town,” as it is called, where 
Sheikh Mujibur had some of his strongest 
support in Dacca. English Road, French Road, 
Niar Bazaar, City Bazaar were burnt to the 
ground. 

“They suddenly appeared at the end of 
the street,” said one old man living in the 
French Niar Bazaar area. “Then they drove 
down it firing into all the houses.” 

The lead unit was followed by soldiers car- 
rying cans of gasoline. Those who tried to 
escape were shot. Those who stayed were 
burnt alive. About 700 men, women and chil- 
dren died there that day between noon and 
2 p.m., I was told. 

The pattern was repeated in at least three 
other areas of up to a half square mile or 
more. Police stations in the old town were 
also attacked, 


CONSTABLES KILLED 

“I am looking for my constables,” a police 
inspector said on Saturday morning as he 
wandered through the ruins of one of the 
bazaars. “I have 240 in my district, and so 
far I have only found 30 of them—all dead.” 

In the Hindi area of the old town, the sol- 
diers reportedly made the people come out 
of their houses and shot them in groups. 
This area, too, was eventually razed. 
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The troops stayed on in force in the old 
city until about 11 p.m. on the night of 
Friday, March 26, driving around with local 
Bengali informers. The soldiers would fire 
a flare and the informer would point out 
the houses of Awami League supporters. The 
house would then be destroyed—either with 
direct fire from tanks or recoilless rifles or 
with a can of gasoline, witnesses said. 

Meanwhile, troops of the East Bengal Regi- 
ment in the suburbs started moving out to- 
ward the industrial areas about 10 miles 
from the Sheikh’s centers of support. 

Firing continued in these areas until early 
Sunday morning, but the main part of the 
operation in the city was completed by Fri- 
day night—almost exactly 24 hours after it 
began. 

One of the last targets was the daily 
Bengali-language paper “Ittefaq.” More than 
400 people reportedly had taken shelter in 
its offices when the fighting started. 

At 4 o’clock Friday afternoon, four tanks 
appeared in the road outside. By 4:30 the 
building was an inferno, witnesses said. By 
Saturday morning only the charred remains 
of a lot of corpses huddled in back rooms 
were left. 

CURFEW LIFTED 

As quickly as they had appeared, the troops 
disappeared from the streets. On Saturday 
morning the radio announced that the cur- 
few would be lifted from 7 a.m. until 4 p.m. 

It then repeated the martial law regula- 
tions banning all political activity, announc- 
ing press censorship and ordering all govern- 
ment employees to report back for work. All 
privately owned weapons were ordered to 
be turned in to the authorities. 

Magically, the city returned to life, and 
panic set in. By 10 a.m., with palls of black 
smoke still hanging over large areas of the 
old town and out in the distance toward 
the industrial areas, the streets were packed 
with people leaving town. 

By car, in rickshaws but mostly on foot, 
carrying their possessions with them, the 
people of Dacca were fleeing. 

By noon the refugees numbered in the 
tens of thousands. 

“Please give me lift, I am old man"—“In 
the name of Allah, help me”—“Take my 
children with you.” 

Silent and unsmiling, they passed and saw 
what the army had done. They looked the 
other way and kept on walking. 

Down near one of the markets a shot was 
heard. Within seconds, 2,000 people were run- 
ning; but it had only been someone going 
to join the lines already forming to turn in 
weapons. 

Government offices remained almost emp- 
ty: Most employees were leaving for their 
villages, ignoring the call to go back to 
work. 

Those who were not fleeing wandered aim- 
lessly around the smoking debris, lifting 
blackened and twisted sheets of corrugated 
iron (used in most shanty areas for roof- 
ing) to salvage from the ashes what they 
could. 

Nearly every other car was either taking 
people out into the countryside or flying 
a red cross and convoying dead and wounded 
to the hospitals. 

In the middle of it all occasional convoys 
of troops would appear, the soldiers peering— 
equally unsmiling—down the muzzles of 
their guns at the silent crowds. 

On Friday night as they pulled back to 
their barracks they shouted “Narai takpir,” 


an old Persian war cry meaning “We have won 
the war.” On Saturday when they spoke it 


was to shout “Pakistatn zindabad”—‘“Long 
live Pakistan.” 
FAST-SELLING FLAGS 
Most people took the hint. Before the cur- 
few was reimposed, the two hottest-selling 


items on the market were gasoline and the 
national flag of Pakistan. As if to protect 
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their property in their absence, the last thing 
& family would do before they locked up their 
house would be to raise the flag. 

At 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon, the streets 
emptied again. The troops reappeared and 
silence fell once more over Dacca. 

But firing broke out again almost imme- 
diately. “Anybody out after four will be 
poe the radio had announced earlier in the 

y- 

A small boy running across the street out- 
side the Intercontinental Hotel two minutes 
after the curfew fell was stopped, slapped 
four times in the face by an officer and 
taken away in a jeep. 

The night watchman at the Dacca Club, 
a bar left over from the colonial days, was 
shot when he went to shut the gate of the 
club. 

A group of Hindi Pakistanis living around 
a temple in the middle of the race course 
were all killed, apparently because they were 
out in the open. 

Refugees who came back into the city, after 
finding that roads leading out of it were 
blocked by the army, told how many had 
been killed as they tried to walk across 
country to avoid the troops. 

Beyond those roadblocks was more or less 
no-man’s land, where the clearing operations 
were still going on. What is happening out 
there now is anybody’s guess except the 
army’s. 

Many people took to the river to escape 
the crowds on the roads, but they ran the 
risk of being left stranded waiting for a boat 
when curfew fell. Where one such group was 
sitting on Saturday afternoon there were 
only bloodstains the next morning. 

Hardly anywhere was there evidence of or- 
ganized resistance. Even the West Pakistani 
officers scoffed at the idea of anybody putting 
up a fight. 

“Their bugger men,” said one Punjabi 
lieutenant, “could not kill us if they tried.” 

“Things are much better now,” said an- 
other officer. “Nobody can speak out or come 
out. If they do we will kill them—they have 
spoken enough—they are traitors, and we are 
not. We are fighting in the name of God 
and & united Pakistan.” 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar, 31, 1971] 
PAKISTAN POGROM 


The dead lie by the thousands in the 
streets and burned buildings of Dacca, East 
Pakistan, murdered by their own army in 
one of the worst pogroms of modern times. 
An eyewitness description that appeared in 
The Sun-Times yesterday revealed to the 
world the sickening and blood-chilling 
slaughter of innocents, Civilized nations 
should react in horror. 

Had the military government of Presi- 
dent Yahya Khan had its way, the world 
would still not know the awful details of 
the massacre. When the shooting began, 
foreign journalists were rounded up at gun- 
point and removed to West Pakistan, 900 
miles away. Simon Dring of The London 
Daily Telegram and Associated Press photog- 
rapher Michel Laurent evaded the roundup, 
made an extensive tour of the besieged city. 
Dring later sent his report from Bangko, 
Thailand. 

His report tells of inhumanity on a 
magnitude unmatched by either side in Viet- 
nam. Even at Lidice in World War II the 
Nazis spared women and children. At Dacca 
and nearby areas the soldiers used tank 
artillery and machineguns on stores and 
houses, student dormitories, even the head- 
quarters of the East Pakistan police. Women 
and children were burned to death in the 
houses. 

And why had this punishment been visited 
upon the hapless people of East Pakistan 
who last November were hit by catastrophic 
flood and cyclone? Because they have dared 
demand their rights under the new Pakistan 
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onstitution guaranteeing “basic democ- 
acy.” With 75,000,000 inhabitants, East 
Pakistan has been dominated by West 
Pakistan with 55,000,000 inhabitants. When 
East Pakistan’s Awami League gained con- 
ol of parliament in December’s election, 
esident Yahya Khan suspended the parlia- 
ment. East Pakistan thereupon declared its 
ndependence. The army moved in to “unite” 
he divided nation. 
At the moment, the Pakistan flag flies over 
buildings, the notion of independence is 
extinguished and the military rule. And 
“basic democracy” is dead. 


[From the Le Monde (Weekly English 
Edition,) April 1-7, 1971] 
PAKISTAN—THE WEEK OF THE BLOODBATH 
(By Gerard Viratelle) 

“Thank God the unity of Pakistan has 
been saved in the nick of time.” This was 

e relieved reaction of West Pakistan politi- 
cal leader Zulikar Ali Rhutto, chairman of 
he Pakistan People’s Party, to the news last 
week that the army had taken over in East 

akistan a few hours after the flag of revolt 

as raised by its 70 million people. 

There are few observers today however 
who are quite as ready as Mr. Bhutto to as- 
S e that Pakistan unity has in fact been 
saved. 

Late last week Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
Header of the East Pakistan Awami League 
which won an overwhelming majority in the 
December elections to the National Assembly, 
declared Bangla Desh (the Bengal Nation) 
ndependent. The decision was taken after 
attempts to reach a compromise with Mr. 
Rhutto on a constitution for Pakistan came 
o naught. 

ALREADY TOO LATE 

There was a final bid by President Yahya 
Khan last week to head off the imminent 
crisis, but it was too late in the day. Even 
as he was conferring with Sheikh Mujibur, 
army units were being moved into East Pak- 
istan and the stage was set for a swift sup- 
pression of any revolt. 

The Awami League may have a large fol- 
owing, but obviously party members were 
not trained to fight a modern army. When 
the clashes took place, the army apparently 

ad no trouble putting down the resistance. 
Casualties seem to have been high with 
some estimates putting the number of East 
‘Pakistan dead at 10,000. 
| The situation was still confused early this 
week; Pakistan’s official radio claimed that 
leverything was back to normal in East Pak- 
stan, while secessionist sources asserted that 
heavy fighting was still going on. The fact 
however that the curfew imposed in Decca 
[was lifted on Monday would seem to indicate 

hat the army had successfully quashed the 
revolt. 

Pakistan army units, for the most part 
manned and officered by Punjabis, Sindhis 
and Pathans from the West wing, were in 
full control of Dacca by 11 p.m. on March 
25. The city’s inhabitants, who for some 
three weeks had shown their defiance of the 

entral government by acts of civil dis- 
[obedience inspired by the Awami League, 
hastily threw up roadblocks to stop the 
soldiers. 
| But this resistance by a people who had 
mothing but their hands to fight with was 
quickly broken. From the windows of their 
hotel, where they had been confined on or- 
iders from the central government, Western 
correspondents could see the movement of 

ucks transporting soldiers, while three old 
tanks bulldozed aside the barricades that 
had been set up. 
f SHOOTING INTO WINDOWS 


| All night long machine-gun fire crack- 
ied and rifie shots rang out. Even an occa- 
sional shell burst could be heard. Army 
patrols fired into windows. They were firing 
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“only on suspects, but not on women and 
children,” explained a soldier. 

Dacca University, hotbed of nationalist 
activity, is believed to have been shelled and 
some of its buildings destroyed. Small stock- 
piles of weapons had been collected there by 
student supporters of Bengali independence. 
Near the hotel where the journalists were 
held, an army commando unit which had 
been blazing away with automatic weap- 
ons set fire to the offices of the newspaper 
The People, which belatedly threw its edi- 
torial weight behind the Awani League. For- 
eigners who watched the operation got the 
impression that it was carefully prepared. 

According to a reliable Western observer, 
thousands, not hundreds, were killed in the 
fighting. The journalists were expelled late 
on March 26. On their way to the airport 
they could see every hundred and fifty yards 
what remained of small roadblocks made up 
of treetrunks, slabs of concrete and twisted 
metal. 

The question being asked is why Presi- 
dent Yahya Khan decided on this course of 
action when a peaceful solution to the crisis 
was expected. From the very beginning of the 
Bengalis’ “non-cooperation and non-vio- 
lence” movement, the military authorities— 
particularly General Tikka Khan, named 
military governor to enforce the emergency 
measures which followed the central govern- 
ment’s martial law decree—lost control of the 
situation in East Pakistan. (The clandes- 
tine secessionist radio later reported that 
General Tikka Khan, known as “the Butcher” 
to the Bengalis because of his earlier activ- 
ities, had been assassinated, but the author- 
ities in Islamabad denied this.) 

Thousands of Bengalis trekked daily to 
Dacca to assure Sheikh Rahman of their 
support for the cause of independence. A 
people’s militia, armed with bamboo poles, 
trained for war in the public squares. Bengali 
flags sprang up all over the city and seces- 
sionists combed the streets on bicycle- 
drawn rickshaws, blaring from megaphones 
Sheikh Mujibur’s exhortations to “carry on 
the fight calmly.” 

GLOOM AFTER JUBILATION 


But as the talks between President Yahya 
Khan and the political leaders dragged on, 
the cry Shadia Bangla (Independent Bengal) 
began to be heard. Among the Sheikh’s 
closest supporters the mood of triumphant 
enthusiasm gave way to gloom. 

President Yahya Kahn had certainly ac- 
cepted, in principle, a compromise formula 
which would have involved the transfer of 
power to elected representatives of the people 
and empowered each wing of the country to 
prepare separate draft constitutions. But the 
official announcement of this agreement was 
being put off from day to day. 

The change followed the arrival in Dacca 
of Mr. Bhutto on March 21, The PPP leader 
came with his own personal bodyguard toting 
machine guns. These rather theatrical pre- 
cautions were not entirely unwarranted, con- 
sidering the hostility that the Bengalis feel 
towards the PPP leader. The armed guard in 
any case underlined the fact that the time 
was not ripe for fraternal discussions between 
Bengalis and Punjabis. Mr. Bhutto’s followers 
were muttering that the army had not done 
its job. 

SO MANY DIFFERENCES 

The crisis has highlighted—and the word is 
certainly an understatement of the case—the 
traditional antagonism between the Bengalis 
and the Punjabis (everybody from West 
Pakistan, whether he be Sindhi, Punjabi or 
Pathan, is a “Punjabi” to the Bengalis). The 
Bengalis originally wanted merely to put an 
end to West Pakistan’s domination of their 
province, without trying to break with the 
central government. 

But there is also a psychological difference 
between the two peoples, and more concrete, 
differences of language, culture, life style, 
extending even to the manner in which Islar 
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is practised. Popular resentment has also 
been exacerbated by the excesses of West 
Pakistani soldiers behaving like a colonial 
garrison. Today that resentment has deep- 
ened to bitter hatred. 

There is no better illustration of the gulf 
between the two wings of Pakistan than the 
circumstances in which the political dis- 
cussions took place in Dacca. At no time did 
the party leaders get down to a round-table 
discussion or try to hammer out a com- 
promise- solution. President Yahya Kahn con- 
sulted each of them separately, and Mr. 
Bhutto met Sheikh Mujibur only once, when 
the Pakistani president sent the PPP leader a 
text of the agreement he had reached with 
the Awami League chairman. 

Mr. Bhutto promptly rejected the compro- 
mise on the grounds that it appeared to 
him to open the way to constitutional seces- 
sion for Bengal and contained the germs of 
Pakistan's disintegration. He objected to for- 
eign aid and foreign trade being handed 
over to regional governments. Nor would he 
agree to the Awami League setting up a provi- 
sional government although it held a ma- 
jority of the seats in Pakistan's Constit-1ent 
Assembly. 

Sheikh Mujibur on the other hand was 
more emphatic in demanding that martial 
law be lifted and his province's autonomy be 
recognized than he was about his right to 
set up a cabinet. The autonomist leaders did 
not however push their demands to the point 
of seeking independence. They showed them- 
selves in fact conciliatory to the pcint that 
their principal demands had been met by 
President Yaha Khan Sheikh Mujibur was 
not pressing for independence, at least not at 
that point. 

Yet while the political discussions were 
going on, reinforcements were being sent to 
Bengal and military chiefs were drawing up 
contingency plans in Dacca. Sheikh Mujibur 
was not unaware of all these preparations, nor 
of the reservations expressed by some world 
powers regarding the eventual emergence of 
an independent Bengal. But up to the very 
last minute he appeared to have nurtured 
the rather naive hope that a compromise 
solution giving him a large measure of satis- 
faction would be negotiated. 

Only hours before the army intervened he 

had even ordered government offices and 
essential businesses to resume work (they had 
been shut down on his orders as a protest 
against the imposition of martial law). By 
backing down in this fashion, the Awami 
League leader first exposed the vulnerability 
of his position. He was arrested at about 1:30 
on the morning of March 26, according to 
Islamabad. 
. Mr. Bhutto adopted a more ambiguous 
position. Much less than condemning the 
army’s attitude as he left Dacca, he even 
made a few gestures of sympathy with the 
soldiers accompanying him to the airport. 

The Bengalis see in Mr. Bhutto's attitude a 
confirmation of what they have been saying 
all along—that the PPP leader is ‘“objec- 
tively” in collusion. with the Pakistani, mili- 
tary-administrative. establishment. . Pakis- 
tan’s leaders could not in any case accept 
any uncertain compromise which would 
threaten the country’s unity. 

Such an agreement would have had serious 
economic repercussions in West Pakistan. It 
would have deprived Pakistan’s governing 
class of much of its strength, and the central 
government of the income it derives from 
East Pakistan’s jute exports which pay for 
a considerable lot of the military haraware 
that was used against the Bengalis’ bamboo 
poles. 

NO REVOLUTIONARY TRAINING 

The Pakistani Army could not accept limi- 
tation of its resources by permitting Bengal 
to become autonomous, “Believe me,” said a 
cool-headed Bengali early last week, “I have 
worked for twenty years in the establishment. 
The army won't give up power so easily.” 
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Dacea’s Bengalis showed fine fighting 
spirit in the first hours of the confrontation. 
But the Awami League had given them no 
preparation for an armed revolutionary 
struggle. Its leaders, all drawn from middle 
class city backgrounds, were erstwhile ad- 
vocates of non-violent struggle, and during 
the political discussion they did their best 
to control the hotheads in their ranks. 

Even a passive resistance movement could 
embarrass the authorities responsible for ap- 
plying martial law. The army will have more 
trouble trying to exert its authority in the 
countryside—especially during the monsoon 
period—than in the cities. And it is hard to 
see how the Bengalis, after the horrible 
blunders committed in Dacca, can be won 
over to a less bitter attitude to the Western 
Pakistanis. On the contrary, there is every 
possibility that the trend towards violence 
will spread, and that the independence move- 
ment will take firmer root. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN, 
Marcu 1969—-MarcH 1971 
(By Larry A. Niksch) 

The present fighting in East Pakistan is 
the culmination of a chain of events which 
followed the collapse of the government of 
Pakistan’s President Mohammed Ayub Khan 
in March 1969. Following Ayub’s retirement, 
two major trends emerged in Pakistan’s polit- 
ical life: the gradual democratization of the 
country culminating in the election of a 
National Assembly in December 1970, and 
the growth of sentiment in East Pakistan 
for autonomy. While the former initially fed 
the latter, by March 1971 the autonomy drive 
in East Pakistan had reached a stage where 
it threatened both the unity of the country 
and further democratization. The current 
fighting, which could produce a civil war, 
has probably eliminated immediate prospects 
for the emergence of a genuine parliamen- 
tary regime in Pakistan. 

Rawalpindi was prepared to make some 
concessions to East Pakistan. President Yah- 
ya Khan and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, leader of 
the leftist-leaning Pakistan People’s Party, 
offered East Pakistan’s leader Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman the Prime Ministership of a 
centralized Pakistan government if he would 
drop some of his more far reaching demands 
for autonomy for East Pakistan. By March 
25, President Yahya had decided that Sheikh 
Mujibur was determined to accept nothing 
less than autonomy. The President appar- 
ently determined at this juncture to crush 
the autonomy movement rather than accede 
to its demands or allow it to generate into a 
full-scale drive for independence. 

During 1969-1970, the Government of Pak- 
istan took the following steps toward the 
loosening of the political controls of the 
Ayub era, In May 1969, it announced that 
students would “enjoy the freedom of expres- 
sion of their views on all issues and matters 
concerning them.” In November, the Govern- 
ment bowed to provincial leadership in West 
Pakistan by declaring that the province 
would be divided into four separate prov- 
inces, mainly along ethnic lines President 
Yahya also announced that on October 5, 
1970, the nation would elect a National As- 
sembly on the basis of universal adult fran- 
chise, Martial law restrictions on political 
activities ended on January 1, 1970. 

The Government published a Legal Frame- 
work Order (LFO) in March 1970, setting 
forth further details concerning the elec- 
tions. The LPO based representation in the 
National Assembly on the basis of popula- 
tion, thus discarding the former principle 
of equality of representation between East 
and West Pakistan. East Pakistan would have 
169 out of 313 seats (56 percent). The LFO 
stipulated that if the National Assembly 


1 The four provinces of Punjab, North-West 
Frontier, Sind, and Baluchistan were legally 
re-established on July 1, 1970. 
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failed to frame a constitution in 120 days 
which the Government could accept, it would 
be dissolved and new elections ordered. It 
set forth five fundamental principles for a 
constitution: preservation of Pakistan’s ter- 
ritorial integrity, preservation of Islamic 
ideology, independence of the judiciary, 
fundamental rights including free elections, 
and a federal system insuring adequate 
powers to the central government. 

It is now evident that the 1970 election 
campaign in East Pakistan did much to fuel 
the autonomist-separatist spirit in that prov- 
ince. Sheikh Mujibur’s Awami League cam- 
paigned for full implementation of the 
Sheikh’s Six Point program, which calls for 
a confederation under which the central gov- 
ernment would be responsible for only de- 
fense and foreign affairs while the provinces 
would contro] their own finances, including 
taxation and foreign trade. The Sheikh took 
a strong stand, asserting that “Bangla Desh” 
(Country of Bengal) would no longer serve 
as a “market and colony of West Pakistan.” 
He made the disastrous cyclone of November 
1970, a major issue, charging that the slow- 
ness of relief efforts symbolized the central 
governments’ neglect of East Pakistan. 

The election originally scheduled for Oc- 
tober 5 was postponed until December 7 on 
account of autumn floods in East Pakistan. 
In the election the Awami League won 167 
of the 169 seats allotted to the east wing, 
thus assuring the Sheikh’s party of an abso- 
lute majority in the national assembly. 
Zulfiquar Ali Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s 
Party captured 81 of the 138 West Pakistan 
seats; Bhutto consequently emerged as a 
major factor in subsequent efforts to reach 
a compromise on the new constitution. 

The results of the election held out the 
prospect of a genuine two party system in 
Pakistan. The older parties in both wings 
suffered significant defeats and were reduced 
to impotence. Multiple party chaos had de- 
stroyed parliamentary government in Pakis- 
tan in 1958, and it was feared that the 1970 
elections would produce similar divisions. 
Thus, the actual outcome was somewhat en- 
couraging if the East Pakistan problem could 
be resolved. 

Sheikh Mujibur now faced the problem of 
trying to negotiate the outlines of a polit- 
ical-constitutional settlement with Yahya 
and Bhutto. Ironically, his overwhelming 
electoral victory greatly limited his flexibility. 
The Sheikh had brought together a diverse 
coalition of East Pakistani groups—rightists, 
leftists, orthodox Muslims, urban dwellers, 
and peasants—strictly on the autonomy is- 
sue. Important elements in his coalition, in- 
cluding student groups and some members 
of the Awami League hierarchy, favored out- 
right secession. If the Sheikh had any inclina- 
tion to move away from his Six Points, he 
realized that any such attempt would break 
up his coalition. Moreover, Sheikh Mujibur 
and his followers may have felt that the 
Awami League’s clear majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly would enable them to im- 
plement their program despite West Paki- 
stan’'s opposition. 

There is no evidence that President Yahya 
opposed Sheikh Mujibur as Prime Minister 
of a parliamentary all-Pakistan government, 
so long as that government had “adequate” 
powers. One may speculate that he preferred 
the Sheikh, whose overall political views 
are moderate, to the more radical Bhutto. 
Yahya, however, was unwilling to allow the 
autonomy for East Pakistan demanded by 
the Awami League. That placed him on the 
same side of the fence with Bhutto. 

The breakdown in conciliation efforts 
became apparent in February 1971 when 
Bhutto announced that his Pakistan People’s 
Party would boycott the National Assembly 
meeting scheduled for March 3 unless he had 
assurances in advance that there was “room 
for compromise or adjustment” in the Awami 
League’s Six Points. On March 1, President 
Yahya ordered the National Assembly meet- 
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ing postponed indefinitely. Sporadic violence 


lowed by an Awami League announcement 
that Sheikh Mujibur would make a “historic 
statement” on March 7. Possibly fearing a 

outright East Pakistan secession, Yahya an- 


Mujibur’s speech of March 8 fell short 
demanding secession. Instead, he demanded 
that Yahya withdraw the army from Eas 


sisting that the Awami League would boycott 
the Assembly unless Yahya ended martial 
law. An Awami League-led general strike had 
shut down the East Pakistan provincial gov- 
ernment by the middle of March; the League, 
itself, began to assume quasi-governmental 
functions. On March 15 Sheikh Mujibur an- 
nounced that he was assuming the adminis- 
tration of East Pakistan. 

Yahya Khan arrived in Dacca on March 16, 
and Bhutto flew in on March 21. The Paki- 
stan Army also increased its forces in the 
east wing from 25,000 before the crisis to 
somewhere between 40,000 and 60,000. 

Despite optimistic press reports of an agree- 
ment between Yahya and Sheikh Mujibur, 
Yahya announced on March 23 a second 
postponement of the convening of the Na- 
tional Assembly. “Informed political sources” 
in Dacca reported on March 24 that negoti- 
ations had virtually collapsed.* 


that he could not meet Sheikh Mujibur’s de- 
mands for a transfer of political power to 
the National Assembly, since this would, in 
effect, have allowed the Awami League to 
write a constitution embodying its autonomy 


ity in the east wing and destroy the Awami 
League. The rapid movement of the Army 
indicates considerable advance planning, thus 
suggesting that Yahya made his decision 
while the negotiations were still proceeding. 
Bhutto, for his part, made it clear just 
prior to the outbreak of fighting, that he 
still opposed major parts of the Sheikh’s pro- 
gram. Consequently, he may have bolstered 
Yahya in his decision. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 4, 1971] 
East PAKISTAN REBELLION 
LAID TO EXPLOITATION 
(By D. D. Obika) 

Political domination and economic ex- 
ploitation were among the causes of the out- 
break of fighting in East Pakistan, spokes- 
men for East Pakistan League in St. Louis 


province ts dominated and exploited by the 
minority province,” said Mrs. Kabir, 4 
graduate of the London School of Economics. 

Mrs. Kabir said that West Pakistanis had 
dominated everything in the eastern area, 
from civil service to the military, since Pakis- 
tan was formed in 1947. 

FUND INEQUITY 

“Although our jute exports account for 
more than half of Pakistani’s foreign ex- 
change earnings, the West continues to re- 
ceive a larger share of development funds,” 
Mrs. Kabir said. 

She said there were more industries in the 
Punjabi-dominated West than in her prov: 
ince, which has the large population. 


2 Washington Post, March 24, 1971. 
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East Pakistan has. a population of more 
than 70,000,000 crammed into 54,000 square 
es, compared with 55,000,000 in the West, 
living in 310,000 square miles. 
She charged that after a cyclone killed as 


mo apparent reason, stalled relief operations. 


“This is one of several neglects with which 
we had been treated,” she said. 
Dr. Kabir, a psychiatrist at St. Louis State 


and Moslems lived there for more than 1000 
years without problems.” Pakistan formerly 
was part of the British colony of India. 


ASSAILS BLACKOUT 


Dr. Kabir was critical of the news black- 
out imposed by the central military govern- 
ment, He charged that more than 300,000 
Bengalis had been killed in indiscriminate 
bombing of several highly populated areas. 

In a related development, the Pakistani 
Association of Greater St. Louis adopted 
last week a resolution demanding, among 
other things, that the use of force in the 
eastern province be abandoned, 

Mohammed Iqbal, president of the as- 
sociation and a student at Washington Uni- 
versity, said that some injustice had been 
done to the East by the Western-based cen- 
tral government. 

“I think we can profit a lot by remaining 
one nation,” he said. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 4, 1971] 
PAKISTAN IS EXTERMINATING THE BENGALIS 
(By John E. Woodruff) 

New De.ui.—Less than four months ago, 
the West Pakistan Army said it could not 
send soldiers and helicopters to East Bengal 
to save survivors of the cyclone that took 
hundreds of thousands of lives in the mouth 
of the Ganges. If troops and helicopters were 
moved from West Pakistan, India might at- 
tack, the Army said. By the time the Army 
statement was issued, India was increasing 
its offers of relief aid for the cyclone victims. 

Today, that same West Pakistan Army 
shows every sign of being prepared to send 
its last soldier to more populous East Bengal, 
if necessary, in an all-out effort to shoot to 
death the results of last December's elec- 
tions. 

No room remains for doubt as to the Pun- 
jabi-dominated Army's determination to go 
the whole distance. 

For the only justification that could ever 
emerge for the grisly scenes of a week ago 
Thursday and Friday would be a total victory 
of bullets over the nonviolent attempts of 
the Bengalis to put in power the men they 
had elected in polling sanctioned by the 

| Army. 
NEWSMEN TOURED CARNAGE 

Correspondents interned last week at the 
plush Dacca Intercontinental Hotel could 
see only fragments of what was taking place 
outside—a few soldiers shooting into civilian 
buildings, a machine-gun opening up on a 
dozen empty-handed youths, the Army set- 
ting fire to civilian business places. 

But two European newsmen evaded the 

| Army and stayed behind a few extra days and 
they managed to tour some of the carnage 
before they were found out and expelled. 

Their reports have confirmed the worst 
fears of those who were only able to sur- 
mise the meaning of cannon reports and 
prolonged bursts of machine-gun and auto- 

| matic-rifie fire coming from the new campus 
Í of Dacca University, where two burning 
buildings lighted the sky for hours with their 
flames. 
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SLUM RESIDENTS KILLED 


Hundreds of students were burned up 
in their beds and hundreds more were buried 
in a mass grave, according to reports filed by 
the two newsmen who said they toured the 
scene. 

They also confirmed previous reliable 
diplomatic reports that large stretches of 
bamboo slums were surrounded and set 
afire, their residents shot when they tried 
to flee. 

The only bond between West Pakistan and 
East Bengal—other than the West Pakistan 
Army itself—is the Muslim faith, for which 
the divided country was created as a haven 
against Hindu-Muslim religious murders 
when India was partitioned. 

Even today, the Army exercises its au- 
thority in the name of “the Islamic state of 
Pakistan.” Yet burning a human being, alive 
or dead, is unequivocally forbidden by the 
Mohammedan faith. It is also a favorite 
crime charged to Hindus by West Pakistan! 
Muslims, 

Such attacks upon fellow Muslims in the 
name of an Islamic state can be vindicated, 
even in the eyes of other Mohammedan 
countries from which West Pakistan is ap- 
parently already seeking aid, only by a total 
military victory. And any military victory 
will require growing, not diminishing, blood- 
shed as the Bengalis—unified to a man for 
the first time in decades—struggle to resist. 

Clues as to how cooly the West Pakistanis 
had calculated their plan to shoot and burn 
the Bengalis into submission are provided 
by the personal actions of some West Paki- 
stani politicians at the Hotel Interconti- 
nental on the night the holocaust started. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the former foreign 
minister who won a majority of West Paki- 
stan’s seats in the Constituent Assembly in 
last December's election but had only a mi- 
nority nationally, substantially increased the 
guard on his 11th-floor fortress and had his 
gunmen put their Communist-bloc automatic 
rifles on slings around their necks, for the 
first time hours before the shooting started. 


LOST THEIR COOL 


He was seen, awake, by a newsman well 
after the shooting started. But he was so 
unshocked by what was going on directly 
under his hotel window that he soon went to 
bed and, according to his aides, slept the 
night unitl 7:30 A.M. when he was awakened 
according to prior instructions. 

But his aides and his Punjabi-hired 
guards—some of who had encountered 
problems when they couldn't work the self- 
service elevators in the hotel when they ar- 
rived—lost their cooly professional demeanor 
twice before they could get past the crowd of 
inquisitive newsmen in the lobby the next 
morning. 

At one point, a Bhutto aide started scream- 
ing at a newsman who asked a question the 
aide apparently thought impertinent. 

At another, one of the toughest-looking 
guards tripped up when he discovered that 
the hotel's main doors were locked and he 
would have to use the revolving door. After 
several attempts to push open the curved 
glass panels that formed the door’s outer 
cylinder, he somehow wound up stuck in the 
same quarter of the door with S. A. Kasoury, 
a top Bhutto aide who was already crowded 
there by his own bulk and his own bags, 
which he had to personally carry to the wait- 
ing Army bus. Mr. Kasoury spoke some sharp 
words in Urdu when he found the gunman's 
automatic rifle pressed against his head, but 
the two finally managed to take enough 
steps in tandem to get outside the building. 

DEMOLISHED BY SAVAGERY 


When Mr. Bhutto arrived in Karachi, he 
told newsmen that Pakistan had been saved 
“by the grace of almighty Allah.” 

In fact, Pakistan as it existed for 23 years 
was not saved but demolished by the savagery 
of the West Pakistan Army's sudden attack 
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without warning against dozens of civilian 
and military objectives throughout East 
Bengal. 

The attack has without doubt brought a 
bloody and flaming halt to the holiday spirit 
that filled the air for 15 days as demonstra- 
tors paraded in series to the house of Shelkh 
Mujibur Rahman, head of the Awami League 
and leader of the noncooperation movement 
that deprived West Pakistan of all but 
nominal governmental control over East 
Bengal. 

WHO DO YOU TRUST? 


A lot more blood is likely to flow before 
Bengali crowds can gather again in public 
squares by the tens of thousands to raise 
their fists and shout independence slogans. 

Whether you believe Sheikh Mujib will be 
with them, his mustache twitching and his 
lips in a grim smile as he leads them in shouts 
of “joi Bangala” (Long Live Bengal) depends 
on whether you believe the Army, which said 
it arrested him and five aides early the morn- 
ing after the crackdown began, or the clan- 
destine Radio Free Bangla Desh, which broad- 
casts statements by a voice that claims to 
be Mr. Mujib’s. 


THE UNIFYING FORCE 


But Mr. Mujib will surely remain the move- 
ment’s unifying force no matter what his 
fate. 

The sheikh in jail will be, to Bengalis, the 
same victimized Bengali leader he was the 
last six times the Army tried to lock him 
up. 

The sheikh free will be, as he has been 
whenever he has been out of jail, an audi- 
ence-rouser and an instinctive capitalizer 
upon the military’s inability to understand 
the people they are trying to crush. 

The sheikh dead—no one has suggested it 
yet—would be the most powerful force of all, 
the first universally recognized martyr to 
Bengali nationalism. 

Sheikh Mujib has never feared either pris- 
on or death in three decades of a totally po- 
litical life in a country where political acti- 
vism always means both prison and death are 
near at hand. 

All six times he was previously thrown in 
jail by the Army, he waited in predictable 
places for his arrest, though he considered 
the cellblock a waste of valuable organizing 
time. There is no way to know yet whether 
he followed this pattern again or decided to 
escape to go on leading a movement that was 
no longer merely an obstreperous opposition 
party but the country’s duly elected ma- 
jority. 

NOW A FLAME 

In the weeks before the Army moved, 
Sheikh Mujib told newsmen over and over 
again that his own fate no longer mattered, 
that the idea of ending West Pakistan's eco- 
nomic domination of East Bengal was now 
a flame inside every Bengali head. 

“They don’t have enough bullets to kill 75 
million Bengalis,” he said, “and that is what 
they will have to do to crush us. You can’t 
shoot down this kind of spirit with just bul- 
lets, and bullets is all they have.” 

Mr. Bhutto thought otherwise. 

Before coming to Dacca to join the last fu- 
tile round of negotiations with Sheikh Mujib 
and President A. M. Yahya Khan, he told 
newsmen in West Pakistan the Army could 
win any showdown because the Bengali move- 
ment existed only in the cities. If the Army 
also had to put down the countryside, where 
90 per cent of East Bengalis live, the job 
could not be done, he acknowledged. But he 
insisted that the countryside would not back 
the Bengali cause, despite the overwhelming 
votes Sheikh Mujib rolled up there. 

MARXIST COMPETITOR 

Anyone who has been to East Bengal has 

learned that the only serious competitor 


Sheikh Mujib had in the countryside last 
December was Maulana Bhashani, an elderly, 
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white-bearded Marxist orator whose peasant 
movement demanded outright independence 
from the start, rather than the regional au- 
tonomy sought by the Awani League. Mr. 
Bhastani refused to contest the election last 
December, but his independence movement 
had a strength among peasants that sug- 
gests that Mr. Bhutto’s views of the East 
Bengal countryside were uninformed. 

Which man better understood Bengal will 
be known in the end, after the ashes of the 
civil war that is getting under way in East 
Bengal have settled. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 7, 1971] 


REFUGEES FroM East PAKISTAN TELL OF Mass 
EXECUTIONS 


New DELHI, INDIA, April 6.—U.S. and other 
foreign refugees from East Pakistan said to- 
day the rebels and their antagonists, the 
army, had staged an orgy of mass execu- 
tions in Chittagong. Burning and looting left 
the port of Chittagong an almost deserted 
wasteland, they said. 

The Bengalis of East Pakistan still were 
fighting outside Chittagong but the city itself 
was in the hands of West Pakistan’s army, 
reported some of the 37 Americans and 82 
other foreigners reaching Calcutta on the 
British ship Clan MacNair. 

Twenty-six Americans who flew into Te- 
hran, Iran, today from Dacca told of shoot- 
ing and burning. They said Americans had 
not been threatened and the Pakistan gov- 
ernment was in control in the capital city. 

In a broadcast over official Pakistan radio, 
Pakistani President Mohammed Yahya Khan 
said India had sent the equivalent of six 
army divisions into West Bengal state which 
borders East Pakistan. 

The broadcast quoted Yahya as saying, 
“This concentration on our borders repre- 
sents a direct threat to our security.” It also 
said that federal Pakistani troops had again 
“confronted” armed infiltrators from India. 

The Indian foreign ministry denied Yahya’s 
charge, “We have taken precautions not to 
put any regular army troops in the area,” 
a ministry spokesman said. He said only 
paramilitary border forces are stationed 
along the frontier. 

Stories told by refugees and information 
gathered by reporters slipping into East Pak- 
istan indicate Yahya’s army was increasingly 
isolated in the major cities of secessionist 
East Pakistan. 

After 12 days of civil war, a general pic- 
ture of the strength of the opposing forces 
was emerging. 

The West Pakistan army is in control of at 
least the major cities in the province, Dacca 
the capital, and Chittagong. 

Elsewhere in the 55,126-square-mile prov- 
ince, and even on the outskirts of Dacca and 
Chittagong, the followers of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and his outlawed Awami League 
were reported to be in control. 

Refugees who arrived from Chittagong to- 
day talked to newsmen in Calcutta. 

“The army only had to see a Bengali on 
the street and they shot him,” said a Briton. 
“Chittagong is now deserted. Everyone has 
fled to the villages outside.” 

Said another Briton who was an engineer 
in a Chittagong jute mill: “In my own mill, 
people were murdered in front of my eyes. 
Many peole were burned in their houses when 
the army put them to the torch. They seemed 
to take a delight in destruction. Machine 
guns were going day and night and there was 
shelling from gunboats offshore.” 

The Britons said, however, that for two 
weeks before West Pakistan’s army arrived, 
Bengalis had been murdering West Pakis- 
tanis Hving in Chittagong. They told of 
corpses lying in the streets for nine days. 

Leon Lumsden, an American engineer 
working on a US. aid project reported: “Sol- 
diers just walked up to anyone wearing a 
lungi, the native Bengali dress, and shot. He 
estimated he had seen 15 Bengalis killed. 
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Charles McGinley, U.S. cultural affairs of- 
ficer in Dacca who arrived in Tehran today, 
called life in East Pakistan “decidedly ab- 
normal,” but said, “it is accurate to say 
the Americans were frightened, but there 
was no threat to them and, as far as I 
know, no American deaths at all.” 

In Dacca, the army is now in control, and 
it was quiet when we last left it,” he said. 

Another woman who refused to give her 
name said, “So many of my dear Pakistani 
friends are now dead. They are still shooting 
and burning places down.” She said parts 
of Dacca were “definitely in shambles. Tanks 
keep rumbling past homes. People are be- 
ing constantly arrested.” 

(The State Department reported in Wash- 
ington that 307 Americans have left Dacca 
in East Pakistan for Karachi in West Pakis- 
tan aboard five flights of Pakistan Interna- 
tional Airways transport planes. That left 
approximately 450 Americans still in East 
Pakistan). 

Two officials of the Pakistani high commis- 
sion (embassy) in New Delhi defected to In- 
dia, today to express their sympathy with the 
independence movement in East Pakistan. 

Indian government sources said the dip- 
lomats, Second Secretary K. M. Shehabud- 
din, and assistant press attache Amhudul 
Huq, asked for and were granted political 
asylum in India. Both are East Bengalis. 

In Karachi, the national Pakistani news 
agency reported that Kamal Hossain, con- 
stitutional expert of Sheikh Mujibur's ban- 
ned Awami League in East Pakistan, has 
surrendered to the martial law authorities. 

The agency said that other Awami League 
leaders who had gone underground were also 
beginning to surrender. 

Hossein was believed to have wielded great 
influence in shaping Mujibur’s speeches and 
in drafting his policies, 

In the abortive 11-day talks in Dacca pre- 
ceding the army crackdown, Hossain was one 
of the Awami League leaders who held daily 


talks with President Yahya Khan's aides. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1971] 


BENGALIS FORM A CABINET AS THE BLOODSHED 
GOES ON 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

AGARTALA, INDIA, April 13.—Although large 
numbers of East Pakistani secessionist lead- 
ers have been reported killed and with 
wholesale bloodshed continuing, several 
members of the movement’s high command 
are alive and have formed a cabinet. 

They include Tajuddin Ahmed, second in 
command to Sheik Mujibur Rahman, whose 
Awami League took the steps for independ- 
ence that brought West Pakistan’s military 
crackdown. 

In an East Pakistani border area visited 
by this correspondent, at least six seces- 
sionist leaders met to name Mr. Ahmed 
Prime Minister and Defense Minister of the 
state they call Bangla Desh, or Bengal Na- 
tion. They proclaimed Sheik Mujib their 
President, although privately the secessionist 
leaders acknowledged that he was in prison 
in West Pakistan. 

While the central Government, which is 
dominated by West Pakistan, continues to 
announce that the situation is calm in the 
East and conditions are returning to normal, 
a far different picture emerges on the scene, 

DAILY BATTLES REPORTED 

Daily battles are reliably reported in many 
sectors. Hordes of East Pakistanis have fled 
the cities to seek refuge or join the secession- 
ist army, and thousands of refugees, carry- 
ing their meager belongings in cardboard 
suitcases and sacks, are crossing into India 
for temporary haven. 

This correspondent saw Pakistani soldiers 
burning villages to deny the resistance forces 
cover or hiding places. As the smoke from 
the thatch and bamboo huts billowed up on 
the outskirts of the city of Comilla, circling 
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vultures descended on the bodies of peasants 


many of East Pakistan's 75 million Bengal! 
the army has killed, but authoritative re 
ports from many sources agree that thd 
figure is at least in the tens of thousands; 
some reports put it much higher. 

The central Government officially bars all 
foreign newsmen from East Pakistan. But 
from the evidence available in secessionist 
held rural areas—some of which are oc 
casionally contested by the army—the Pak 
istani armed forces have killed leaders andi 
potential leaders of East Pakistan and shat 
tered the economic base of the region in the 
effort to crush the independence movement, 

On orders, the army—now consisting en- 
tirely of West Pakistani troops—has killed 
students, intellectuals, professors, engineers, 
doctors and others of leadership caliber 
whether they were directly involved with the! 
nationalist movement or not, 

Both in military attacks and in executions, 
the central Government's forces killed East] 
Pakistani Army officers and soldiers who 
were unable to break out and join the guer- 
rilla forces when the army offensive began 
on March 25. Most of the officers’ families 
have been killed; only a few escaped into 
hiding. 

With the aid of air and naval bombard- 
ment, the army has destroyed food supplies, 
tea factories, jute mills and natural-gas 
fields—the economic basis of East Pakistan, 

“This has already set the country back 
25 years,” said a Scottish tea-estate manager 
who fied to India from his plantation in the 
northeast. “The liberation army, trying to 
stop the army, is blowing the bridges, rail- 
road lines and roads. Even if they even- 
tually win independence, they'll have to 
start completely from scratch again.” 

This man and two other estate managers 
who escaped with him asked that their 
names not be used because of their fear of 
reprisals against British families still in 
East Pakistan. 


ATTACK ON “EMPTY” TRUCKS 


The three evacuees reported that a con- 
voy of nine trucks that the Pakistani radio 
contended had been carrying arms and am- 
munition from India and had been destroyed 
by Pakistani planes was in fact a collection 
of empty trucks in the yard of a tea estate, 

Authoritative reports indicate that per- 
haps 20 to 25 per cent of the people are left 
in such towns as Dacca, the capital, and 
Chittagong and Comilla. Smaller centers are 
also largely deserted. Dacca had a popula- 
tion of about 1.5 million, Chittagong about 
400,000 to 500,000 and Comilla about 100,000. 

In the eastern part of East Pakistan the 
thump of artillery fire can be heard every 
day in virtually every sector. After every 
guerrilla attack or harassment by the out- 
numbered and outgunned resistance troops, 
the Pakistani Army appears to be inflicting 
reprisals on the civilian population. 

“The bloody cowards!” said a young Ben- 
gali lieutenant who escaped the army at- 
tempt to annihilate his battalion of the East 
Bengal Regiment at Comilla. “We give them 
fronts to shoot at. We are in uniform. But 
they attack civilians instead.” 

The secessionist army is desperately short 
of trained officers, arms, ammunition, vehi- 
cles and basic supplies. Some of the men 
are barefoot. 

The heaviest weapon the secessionists have 
in any numbers is the 3-inch mortar, al- 
though they have captured a few heavy 
guns. The Pakistani military are using jet 
fighter-bombers, heavy artillery and gun- 
boats—mostly supplied by the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Pakistani charges that the Indian Govern- 
ment has been sending troops and weapons 
to East Pakistan are not borne out by this 
reporter's observations. No Indian troops 
were seen in the East Pakistani units. 
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The basic weapons are old Enfield and 
Garand rifles and some Chinese-made auto- 
matic rifles and machine guns—which the 
Bengalis have either captured or had 
brought with them when they escaped from 
their units. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of the 300,000 men 
in the Pakistani armed forces were Ben- 
galis. Nearly all of those who were not killed 
by the West Pakistani troops in the first 
days have joined the secessionist army and 
constitute its only trained elements. 

The best available figures indicate that 
the trained core consists of some 3,000 mem- 
bers of the East Bengal Regiment, which 
was a regular unit, and some 9,000 mem- 
bers of the East Pakistan Rifles, a paramili- 
tary unit one of whose duties was to man 
the observation posts on the border with 
India. 

The rest of the secessionist force is made 
up of armed policemen, home guards, other 
poorly trained local militia and raw recruits. 

Before the political crisis began to mount, 
the Pakistani Army had about 25,000 troops 
in East Pakistan. Large numbers of reinforce- 
ments have been flown over from West Paki- 
stan, which is separated from the Eastern 
province by over a thousand miles of Indian 
territory. 

Some estimates put the number of West 
Pakistan at 60,000 to 80,000, most of them 
Punjabis and Pathans. The Punjabis in par- 
ticular have ‘traditionally held the Bengalis 
in disdain though both are predominantly 
Moslem. 

Though the average amount of ammuni- 
tion by the guerrilla riflemen is 30 to 40 
rounds, ‘their determination seems high, 
fueled in many cases by the fact that the 
Pakistani Army has killed members of their 
families—and sometimes all of them. 

“They have made me an orphan,” said one 
soldier who, like many of his comrades, had 
glassy eyes and seemed unable to believe 
what had happened. “My life is unimportant 
now.” 

Two days ago West Pakistani troops, as 
they had been for several days, were burn- 
ing villages on the outskirts of Comilla less 
than a mile from the Indian border. Their 
apparent purpose was to remove all cover 
within a five-mile radius of the airstrip. Re- 
ports indicate they are doing the same all 
over East Pakistan. 

Maj. Khaled Musharrof, the 32-year-old 
guerrilla commander in the area, sent out a 
10-man patrol to harass the Pakistani troops. 
This correspondent accompanied the patrol, 
three of whose members had no shoes. 

Using rice paddies to advantage, the patrol 
stalked to within 200 yards of the soldiers, 
who were throwing phosphorous grenades 
into thatch huts. The Bengalis, who had 
some Chinese-made automatic weapons, 
opened fire, which the soldiers immediately 
returned. The shooting was nearly constant 
for about 20 minutes, after which the Ben- 
galis came scrambling back to safety over an 
embankment. 


SHEIK MUJIB FACES TRIAL 


The coordination of guerrilla units is 
poor and in some instances nonexistent. 
The Bengalis are now devoting themselves 
to guerrilla tactics while the army has gained 
control of most of the major cities and 
towns, including the cantonments and air- 
fields. 

With their added strength, the troops are 
launching forays into the countryside and 
sending out motorized columns to try to link 
up the cities they control. A few of the 
columns have been successful, but not many, 
because the guerrillas have been able to cut 
road, water and rail links with some 
regularity. 

Though the guerrillas were fighting on, 
their leaders acknowledged that Sheik Mujib, 
the 5l-year-old symbol of the rebel move- 
ment, was recently awaiting trial on the 
treason charges brought against him by Gen. 
Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan. President of 
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Pakistan. The Government had announced 
that Sheik Mujib was arrested at his home 
in Dacca early on March 26. 

Since the army has clearly won the first 
stage of the war, the Bengalis are counting 
on the monsoon rains, which will begin in a 
few weeks, to give them an advantage. 

The difficult countryside of East Pak- 
istan—a veined network of the thousands 
of rivers and streams of the Ganges-Grahma- 
putra system—is alien to the Punjabi and 
Pathan soldiers from the dry plains and 
mountains of the western province. When 
the monsoons swell the rivers and flood much 
of East Pakistan from May through October, 
it will become even more alien. 

“We are just waiting for the monsoon,” 
a Bengali officer said. “They are so frightened 
of water you can’t imagine. And we are mas- 
ters of water. They won't be able to move 
their artillery and tanks, and their planes 
won't be able to fly. Nature will be our sec- 
ond army.” 

The Bengalis are bitter about the failure 
of the United States to take a strong stand 
against the Pakistani Government; most of 
the leaders of the independence movement 
are pro-Western and were hoping for support 
from Washington. They are even more bitter 
about the American weapons being used 
against them. 


“WE WERE EXPECTING HELP” 


“Do you know, they are using your planes, 
your rockets, your tanks, to kill us?” a Ben- 
gali soldier, his voice tense and his eyes nar- 
rowed, asked the American correspondent. 
“We were expecting help, not this.” Similar 
remarks were made repeatedly by others. 

The Bengalis are not so surprised by the 
Chinese weapons the army is using because 
they apparently expected Peking to support 
the Government. Some Bengali officers, con- 
tending that the army offensive was worked 
out in advance with the Chinese, insist that 
the army would never have embarked on 
such a venture without assurances of full 
support from Peking. 

Even before the offensive, the Bengalis 
wondered why the Western powers and 
others did not support their cause. Now 
their disillusionment is complete. 

“This is genocide, and people are just 
standing by and looking,” a Bengali student 
remarked. “Nobody has spoken out. Has the 
world no conscience?” 

The bitterness does not include India, 
which has condemned the Pakistani military 
action and is trying to persuade other gov- 
ernments to put pressure on Pakistan to 
stop the killing. 

Indian civilians and officials in border 
areas are providing assistance to refugees and 
others, but this correspondent saw no arms 
being transported across the border—as the 
Pakistani Government has charged and New 
Delhi has repeatedly denied. 


EVACUEES DESCRIBE ATROCITIES 


Both refugees and Western evacuees have 
brought tales of atrocities and slaughter. 

One Westerner, manager of a jute mill in 
the Chittagong area, said that while he hid 
from the army for three hours in a ditch, 
he saw troops bring a truck convoy down 
the road. In the lead truck, he said, were 
several Bengalis held at gunpoint and told 
to shout “Victory for Bengal,” an independ- 
ence slogan. When they did so other Ben- 
galis came out of their hiding places and 
were machine-gunned. 

“They want to drag us so far down that 
the nation will be back in the 18th century,” 
a Bengali soldier said, “so that there will be 
famine and we will be reduced to eating 
grass. They want to make sure that no head 
will ever be raised against them again.” 

There have also been reports from scat- 
tered areas of the province that Bengalis 
were retaliating by killing West Pakistanis 
and other non-Bengalis, particularly busi- 
nessmen. 
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But the killing of Bengalis, which has 
been systematic, was apparently planned 
long in advance. Members of the Muslim 
League, an ineffectual religiously oriented 
party in East Pakistan long associated with 
the army and other West Pakistani interests, 
have reportedly been assisting the army in 
ferreting out students and other potential 
leaders. 

An engineer reached India yesterday with 
his wife and year-old son after walking for 
seven days from Dacca. The engineer, who 
had held a Government job, said that al- 
though he had not been a member of the 
Awami League and had not taken active 
part in the nationalist movement, he left 
because “it was systematic killing of the 
educated.” 

“If I had stayed,” he said softly, “it would 
have meant death, certainly death.” 


[From the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Apr. 17, 1971] 
THE BLOODY ROAD LEFTWARDS 
(By T. J. S. George) 

CHUADANGA—In this dusty sunbeaten 
town west of Dacca the People’s Republic of 
Bangla Desh is very much a reality. There is 
some kind of local administration in the 
hands of the liberation forces and no gov- 
ernment troops are anywhere around, Two 
groups of West Pakistani soldiers who had 
tried to reach the town by road had been 
ambushed and wiped out. The claim can be 
believed because the East Pakistan Rifles 
units in the town show off Chinese-made 
light machine guns and heaps of ammuni- 
tion which could only have been captured 
from government troops. 

Early in the fighting Chuadanga was de- 
clared the provisional capital of Bangla Desh. 
This week the liberation forces announced 
a six-man government with Sheikh Mujib as 
the titular head. (The Pakistan government 
also released this week a photograph of the 
sheikh purporting to show him in captivity.) 
Immediate leadership of the movement is in 
the hands of three majors of the East Bengal 
Regiment and Dr Huq of Chuadanga, a med- 
ical practitioner who has been accepted by 
the men in uniform as their chief adviser. 
Awami League stalwart Tajuddin Ahmed has 
been named prime minister though an earlier 
report had said he was killed. 

The message of Chuadanga is that gov- 
ernment troops will be unable to hold their 
own against guerilla tactics by the local peo- 
ple. The road we took to the town was so 
elaborately blocked that only an expert local 
driver would know where the detours were 
and which turns had to be avoided lest he 
end up in a ditch. This was a Bangla edition 
of the Ho Chi Minh trail. And it will be an 
even more vicious death trap for the stran- 
gers from West Pakistan once the rains set 
in. 

For all their lack of preparedness and 
inadequate arms, therefore, the Bengali 
patriots have a strategy open to them. As 
liberation leaders in Chuadanga explained, 
this strategy is to avoid direct confrontation 
with government troops, waylay small groups 
of them whenever possible and generally 
adopt a policy of denying them food and 
water. 

Even allowing a margin for an element of 
wishful thinking here, there can be little 
doubt about the ultimate outcome of the 
fighting in East Pakistan. The Bengali de- 
sire for independence is so powerful and 
unanimous, and the practical problems of 
cost, logistics and supplies faced by govern- 
ment troops so serious, that eventual Ben- 
gali success seems inevitable. 

The real question now is the political com- 
plexion of the future government of Bangla 
Desh. If the fighting continues in its present 
form for some months and if the outside 
powers maintain their present postures, the 
answer could well be: a distinct shade of 
Chinese red. Alternatively, Bengal could be- 
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come a Vietnam with outside powers backing 
a contending political factions for power. 

Consider the method in the government 
troops’ madness. Eyewitnesses from Dacca 
and Chittagong—not sub-continentals but 
Europeans and Americans—have confirmed 
that not only were the killings sadistics but 
that certain groups of people were carefully 
picked out for total annihilation. Heading 
this list were Awami League leaders and the 
university community. 

The target of destruction seems to have 
been largely fulfilled—with the result that, 
should East Pakistan be handed over to local 
political parties tomorrow, there simply will 
not be many leaders or intellectuals of the 
Awami League brand to take over respon- 
sibility. In one murderous week the army 
wrought a vacuum which it will take a gen- 
eration or more to fill. 

As it happened the Awami League repre- 
sented the moderate line in East Pakistani 
politics. Sheikh Mujib was in fact considered 
right of centre. While the moderate elements 
have been quickly decimated, others have 
been growing in strength. 

They comprise two distinct strands. Mau- 

Bashani is not a fiery Maoist now but 
remains a militant leader of some 55,000 
reasonably well organised peasants under the 
banner of the NAP (National Awami Party). 
His political line is similar to that of the CPM 
(Communist Party of India—Marxist) which 
until about 1967 was decidedly “pro-Peking” 
but drifted apart thereafter on the ground 
that the objective situation was not ripe for 
armed revolution. 

Further to the left of the Bashani group, 
and known as real extremists here, are the 
EPCP-ML (East Pakistan Communist 
Party—Marxist Leninist), blood brothers of 
the Naxalites of India. Their leader is 
Mohammed Toha, an educated man in his 
early forties who was Bashani’s righthand 
man and secretary of the NAP until around 
1968, His second in command now is Abdul 
Huq and together they follow the strict 
Maoist line by the book. 

Nobody knows the numerical strength of 
the EPCP-—ML except that it is rather small. 
But they are believed to be extremely well 
organised with the only underground net- 
work known to exist in the country. Since the 
fighting started, they have been joined by 
Naxalites from India who presumably 
brought in some arms as well. 

The Naxalites look on Sheikh Mujib as an 
American agent. Hand-written posters dis- 
covered in Calcutta last week said: ‘“Im- 
perialism burns and will burn in the fire 
of peoples’ war in the villages of East Bengal 
under the leadership of Comrade Toha”. The 
EPCP-ML also is against Mujib’s leadership. 
But they support the liberation movement. 
They are confident that, now that armed rev- 
olution has begun, the leadership of the 
movement is bound to pass into their hands. 
The people at large may not care one way or 
another; they are so desperately anxious to 
get rid of the “Punjabis” that they are un- 
likely to bother about how it is brought 
about and by whom. 

In fact, the EPCP—ML can alienate popular 
support for the Sheikh and the Awami 
League. Already there are criticisms of Mujib 
among the people—that he should have 
“wasted” his time conferring with President 
Yahya Khan and not drawn up any contin- 
gency plan for the kind of armed confilct 
that has now developed. The longer the 
fighting lasts the greater will be popular 
willingness to rely on a truly militant leader- 
ship fully conversant with the intricacies of 
armed revolution. 

Mujib himself had seen this coming. As 
the Dacca talks with President Yahya Khan 
were beginning, he told a journalist: “These 
people must come to their senses. Can’t they 
see that I alone can save East Pakistan from 
communism? If they make a fight of it, I 
shall lose the leadership within a few years. 
Naxalites will take action in my name. They 
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will even carry my picture at first, to gain 
the confidence of the people. Then they will 
take over.” 

In normal circumstances Pakistan’s army 
junta itself might be expected to see this 
possibility and set out to liquidate the ex- 
tremists as it has sought to wipe out the 
Awami League. But then, Islamabad could 
also decide that it stands to gain some sub- 
stantial if vicarious advantages by deliber- 
ately encouraging extremist growth. 

This could be the case if the Pakistan gov- 
ernment wants to devise some face-saving 
formula and get out of the Bangla mess. 
Reasons abound: the impossibility of a deci- 
sive military victory, the near hopelessness 
of setting up any kind of administration, 
epidemics which have already started in the 
eastern wing, the coming monsoon which will 
paralyze the landlubbers from the West, the 
famine that is sure to set in soon, above all 
the economic ruin a prolonged campaign in 
Bengal will bring about in West Pakistan 
itself. 

Should any of these factors force West 
Pakistan to call it a day in Bengal, the mili- 
tary men might want to take one last venge- 
ful fling and do their worst not only to the 
Bengalis but also to India. And what would 
be better than ensuring the assumption of 
power by a blood and guts Naxalite group in 
Dacca? It could cement Islamabad’s friend- 
ship with China and, more importantly, per- 
manently embed a thorn in India’s side. 

In the meantime, it would be clever for 
the Pakistan government to go for a diver- 
sionary maneuvre by organising a major 
skirmish or two with Indian regular troops 
along the border. Accusations already made 
about Indian trespasses across the border 
may be intended to prepare the ground for 
this. 


China this week abandoned its fence-sit- 
ting and openly took the side of the West 
Pakistan government authorities, accusing 
India of interference in Pakistan's internal 
affairs. Islamabad has since claimed that 
Peking has pledged support against any at- 
tack by India. China’s understandable reluc- 
tance to be seen to be supporting a seces- 
sionist movement may be one reason for this 
development. A weightier factor could be 
Soviet President Podgorny’s criticism of the 
Pakistani government’s repression in Bengal. 

But there is also a valid ideological argu- 
ment. There is no reason whatever China 
should back a movement led by Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rahman or the Awami League. By the 
same token, it cannot abandon parties like 
the EPCP-ML. The possibility of publicly 
Supporting the Islamabad government and 
privately rendering aid to the EPCP—ML can- 
not be ruled out. One of the hand-written 
Naxalite posters found in Calcutta last week 
said: “Foil the imperialist conspiracy to 
launch a war against socialist China by using 
Pakistan as a base”. When the leadership of 
the liberation movement passes from the 
Awami League to the EPCP-ML the fighting 
in Bengal will have become officially a peo- 
ple’s war, and China will have to rethink its 
position. 

As we got into a jeep for a ride into this 
town, two young men joined us. We thought 
they were local people who would act as our 
guides. But they turned out to be Calcutta 
boys and their remarks—in excellent Eng- 
lish—showed they were hardcore Naxalites. 

“What is going on here is a great lesson 
for us,” they said. “How are these poor peo- 
ple, unarmed and friendless, standing up to 
such a brutal army? We must learn from 
these people. We are going into the interior 
and will join the fighting if necessary—and 
learn.” Later they said: “If the struggle here 
is successful, I can tell you we shall succeed 
in West Bengal also within a few months.” 

There in a nutshell we had the whole 
complexity of the Bangla Desh struggle ex- 
plained for us—and the reasons for India’s 
concern and for growing international in- 
terest. 
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[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1971] 


PAKISTAN: In Tuts Case “War Is HELL” FOR 
One SDE ONLY 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

AGARTALA, East Paxkistan—War is hell, 
everyone says, but it is usually hell for both 
sides. 

Yet, in the three-week-old war between the 
Pakistani Army and the outgunned resist- 
ance fighters of East Pakistan, there has been 
only one hell so far—that of the tens of thou- 
sands of East Pakistani civilians who have 
been massacred by the army in its drive to 
terrorize, intimidate and crush the Bengali 
independence movement. 

Having gained control of most of the ma- 
jor cities and towns, the army troops—aill are 
West Pakistanis, many of whom harbor deep 
racial hatred for the Bengali population of 
East Pakistan—are now making forays into 
the countryside. They hope to extend their 
control before the monsoon rains become 
heavy in a few weeks and make movement for 
& regular army difficult. 

“They flounder and die in knee-deep 
water,” said a Bengali officer. “We will use 
country boats. We will make misery for 
them.” 

The prospect is for a long, sullen war. Most 
diplomats and foreign observers believe that 
the Bengalis, by on, will eventually 
make life untenable for the West Pakistanis, 
who are more than 1,000 miles from their 
home and their supply bases. 

But these observers also agree that, unless 
foreign powers put an economic squeeze on 
the Pakistani Government, it could be years 
before the 75 million Bengalis finally win 
their freedom and end West Pakistan's ex- 
ploitation of their province—the exploitation 
that gave birth to the independence move- 
ment. 

There are usually two sides to every story, 
every argument, every conflict. But it is dif- 
ficult, after witnessing what is taking place 
in East Pakistan, to imagine some justifica- 
tion for the army’s action. This is because the 
army, from all the available evidence, has set 
out to kill the leaders and potential leaders 
of East Pakistan and to destroy the economic 
base of the region. 

“They want to drag us so far down that we 
will be reduced to eating grass,” said one 
Bengali soldier. “They want to make sure 
that no head will ever be raised against them 
again.” 

The West Pakistani troops are killing Ben- 
gali students, intellectuals, professors, army 
Officers, engineers, doctors and others of any 
leadership potential. 

Using tanks, jet fighter-bombers, heavy 
artillery and gunboats, all mostly supplied 
by the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, the Pakistani Army is also 
destroying food-storage houses, tea factories, 
jute mills and natural gas fields—the eco- 
nomic infrastructure of East Pakistan. 

SHOELESS SOLDIERS 

The largest weapon the resistance army has 
is the three-inch mortar, although it has 
captured a few heavy guns. Some of the Ben- 
gali soldiers have no shoes. 

The Bengalis—their core of trained troops 
number only 12,000 to 15,000, all of whom 
fied the ranks of the Pakistan Army when 
the attack began—cannot afford frontal 
clashes with the estimated 60,000 to 80,000 
West Pakistani troops in East Pakistan. So 
the Bengali strategy is now based on hit-and- 
run guerilla tactics. 

The independence movement has formed 
& provisional government, but for the mo- 
ment this is largely a move to keep Bengali 
morale from flagging and to try to coordi- 
nate the war effort. 

As the war continues, the economies of 
both East and West Pakistan are suffering 
badly. Frightened Bengali peasants are not 
risking going into their open fields to plant 
rice this year, East Pakistan’s jute is not 
being exported and West Pakistan’s big tex- 
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tile industry is unable to sell the Bengalis 
its over-priced sleazy cottons, for which there 
is no other market. The Bengali nationalists 
may be able to hold out by living off the 
familiar land. For West Pakistan, the key 
may be foreign aid. 

One question mark is whether Communist 
China will provide enough aid to allow the 
Pakistanis to pursue their offensive indefi- 
nitely. In a note to the Pakistani Government 
last week, Premier Chou En-lai denounced 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
India for “carrying out gross interference in 
the internal affairs of Pakistan” and prom- 
ised China’s support “should the Indian 
expansionists dare to launch aggression 
against Pakistan.” 

Another similar question is whether the 
Western aid-giving community, particularly 
the United States, which is now giving Paki- 
stan about $175-million a year, will with- 
hold all further assistance until President 
Yahya Khan stops the bloodshed. 

The State Department's desire is to try to 
press for a political settlement, remote as 
that possibility is. This strategy runs the 
heavy risk not only of falling in West Pakis- 
tan, where the Americans want to keep a 
foothold to keep Chinese influence from be- 
coming predominant, but also losing all 
the East Pakistani goodwill it had in the 
strongly pro-Western independence move- 
ments. 

The Pakistan Government, often through 
its official radio, is accusing its old enemy 
India of virtually everything in this war: 
of sending arms and soldiers to the inde- 
pendence army, of harassing Pakistani ships, 
of setting up a clandestine radio station, of 
inspiring the Indian press to print exagger- 
ated accounts of massacres and atrocities. 
These charges, all of which India has re- 
peatedly denied, have received wide play in 
the world press, mainly because there is no 
Bangla Desh radio to counterbalance them. 

India is probably providing assistance to 
the independence movement, but there has 
been no evidence yet of any arms, ammuni- 
tion or men. 

Radio Pakistan and the controlled West 
Pakistan press, in addition to using India 
for a whipping boy, also continues to issue 
daily reports describing conditions in East 
Pakistan as “returning to normal.” It char- 
acterizes the popularly supported independ- 
ence movement as “a handful of miscreants” 
and says that the East Pakistan economy is 
on the mend, with jute being exported 
again. All are bald fabrications. 


{From the Far Eastern Economic Review. 
Apr. 24, 1971] 
PUTTING UP A FRONT 
(By Nayan Chanda) 

MuUJIBNGAR.—The green, sleepy village of 
Meherpara in the Kusthia district of East 
Bengal woke last Saturday to an invasion by 
an international brigade of journalists. Like 
the mystified press corps, which had been 
asked to assemble at six that morning at 
the Calcutta press club for an “important 
announcement”, the villagers had no idea 
they were about to witness the formal proc- 
lamation of the Sovereign Democratic Re- 
public of Bangla Desh in their village, re- 
named Mujibnagar. 

Indian border security forces stood smil- 
ingly by as the convoy of two dozen cars 
carrying reporters and television crews 
crossed into Bangla Desh by a rocky dirt 
road, to meet the Awami League leaders in a 
lush mango grove in Meherpara—just over a 
mile from the Indian border, and about 25 
miles west of Chuadanga, beseiged by the 
Pakistani army. 

As Acting Head of State Syed Nazrul 
Islam arrived in a green Toyota jeep an 
assorted guard of honour—-men of the EPR 
(East Pakistani Rifles) and Ansar (home 
guard) troops—was drawn up. The purpose 
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of the occasion, said Nazrul Islam, was “to 
show that the government of Bangla Desh 
exists, not in imagination, but right on the 
soil of Bangla Desh.” But the venue chosen 
was close enough to the Indian border to 
dissuade the Pakistani air force, which had 
bombed Chuadanga the day before, from try- 
ing to make a strafing run. 

This genocidal bombing, shelling and ma- 
chine-gunning of the Bengalis has driven the 
last nail into the coffin of Pakistan. As Prime 
Minister Tajuddin Ahmed told the applaud- 
ing crowd, “Pakistan is now dead and buried 
under a mountain of corpses . . . and inde- 
pendent Bengal is a reality sustained by the 
indestructible will and courage af 75 million 
Bengalis who are daily nurturing the root of 
this new nationhood with their blood.” He 
Was not exaggerating: the heroism of the 
half-fed and ill-equipped Mukti Fauj (libera- 
tion forces) has been astounding—and their 
failure to withstand a sophisticated military 
machine the more tragic. 

“When we can get hold of a rifie,” said 
one Mukti Fauj officer, “we give it to a man 
and tell him to go to the front and get 
himself killed—but first to kill as many 
Punjabis as he can.” But this suicidal cour- 
age has not yielded them the victory; the 
announcement of a provisional government 
over clandestine radio on April 14 was the 
only good news in a week which saw a series 
of key towns fall to the Pakistanis. and they 
are sweeping eastward in a bid to close the 
Indo-Pakistani border which looks like suc- 
ceeding. 

Major Osman, the Mukti Fauj commander 
in chief who also addressed the Mujibnagar 
gathering, spoke of his determination to 
fight 20 or even 30 years to liberate the coun- 
try. But the leadership appears to be bank- 
ing heavily on foreign intervention to end the 
war. Tajuddin appealed to outside powers: 
“In the name of humanity, act now and earn 
our undying friendship.” Every day recogni- 
tion is delayed, he claimed, “a thousand lives 
are lost.” 

If the proclamation of a government helps 
lure the world off the fence, it may not solve 
internal problems. The announced cabinet 
is an all-Awami affair, reflecting the over- 
whelming electoral mandate given Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. But already the NAP (Na- 
tional Awami Party) is pointing out that 
Mujib’s platform was autonomy, not inde- 
pendence, and that it was their leader 
Maulana Bashani who first called for a 
sovereign East Bengal this January. 

Not that the NAP is eager to join a gov- 
ernment, the main purpose of whose exist- 
ence is to secure international recognition 
and massive military aid. The tactics em- 
ployed so far by the Mukti Fauj have been 
those of conventional positional warfare. It 
hopes this way to achieve a quick victory 
over West Pakistani forces—provided it is 
reinforced by foreign aid on a massive scale. 
And to the government’s understandable 
anxiety to put an end to the massacre and 
other sufferings of its people by a prompt 
resolution of the conflict is added the openly 
expressed fear that protracted war would 
mean a takeover by extremist leaders from 
the moderate Awami League. 

This is the reason the NAP prefer guerilla 
tactics to a quick military decision, and a 
Vietnam-style national liberation front to 
a provisional government. It has made no 
public comment on the April 14 announce- 
ment, but two days earlier one NAP leader 
told me he was seeking to set up a front, 
with two objectives acceptable to all parties; 
to liberate the country and establish people’s 
sovereignty. It would steer clear of inter- 
national aid in favour of longterm guerilla 
struggle: “We don’t worry whether China 
openly supports us or not, whether Russia 
tries to mediate or America tries to replace 
Yahya Khan. We have to wage our own bat- 
tle and we are sure to win,” 

The front idea was obviously cold-shoul- 
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dered by the Awami League. But the NAP 
leader claimed all the Naxalite groups in 
Bangla Desh—the Matin-Sikdar and Zafar- 
Menon groups—with the exception of 
Mohammed Toha’s EPOP (M-L) (East Paki- 
stan Communist Party—Marxist-Leninist) 
had pledged their support. Toha’s objection 
was apparently that he put class struggle 
before national struggle. The NAP leader was 
not prepared to scratch the Awami League 
from the front: “Even Chiang Kai-Shek had 
to collaborate with Mao in fighting the 
Japanese. Although there is no Mao among 
us the Awami League cannot ignore a 
militant party like ours if it is serious about 
fighting the colonial army of West Paki- 
stan.” 

Without any formal agreement, at the 
grassroots level a united front has in fact 
been taking shape. In the villages, local 
Awami League, NAP and EPCP (M-L) leaders 
have made local defence plans and organised 
supplies for the Mukti Fauj in concert. Op- 
erations were directed from the offices of the 
Awami League, but it held no monopoly on 
what was decided. In one village, the local 
Awami League secretary enlisted the oratori- 
cal skills of the local EPCP (M-L) leader, a 
middle-aged schoolteacher, to combat a 
whispering campaign launched against the 
League and the liberation war by the ultra- 
rightist Moslem League and Jamat-i-Islami. 

The formation of the provisional govern- 
ment will be welcomed in Bangla Desh as a 
step towards ending the barbarities of the 
war. Already it has made an impact on the 
Pakistan deputy high commission in Cal- 
cutta which on April 18 declared its alle- 
giance to Bangla Desh and ran up the green- 
and-gold flag to the cheers of its staff. But 
its control, even over areas not yet overrun 
by Pakistani forces, is uneven. Even sym- 
pathetic commentators in different parts of 
Bangla Desh suggest the party’s leadership is 
already feeling the strain of the war. And 
many Awami League members of the provin- 
cial and national assemblies have gone to 
India with their families, leaving room for 
NAP and other leftist elements to take over. 

If local leaders are not in evidence, and 
the Pakistani army's ruthless destruction of 
cities to “save” them from the rebels con- 
tinues to demonstrate painfully the ineffec- 
tiveness of Mukti Fauj tactics, popular faith 
in the Awami League’s ability to provide 
leadership will be irreparably flawed. If there 
is no foreign armed intervention within a 
couple of weeks, the Mukti Fauj will be com- 
pelled to fan out into the villages and begin 
guerrilla warfare—the step which would in- 
crease the probability of an eventual Na- 
tional Liberation Front of Bangla Desh. 


[From the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Apr. 24, 1971] 


THe Cross OF BENGAL 


(By T. J. 8. George) 


CHUADANGA, East BENGAL.—The key to the 
tragedy of Bengal was forged with the birth of 
Pakistan 24 years ago. In the wake of inde- 
pendence Chowdhury Mohammed Ali, a mem- 
ber of the ICS (the “heaven-born” Indian 
Civil Service) who had become secretary to 
the new Pakistan government and who later 
rose to be prime minister, prepared a top 
secret report on East Pakistan. It said East 
Pakistan was sure to go its separate way one 
day and that therefore the federal govern- 
ment should not waste any resources on de- 
veloping the province. This cynical if real- 
istic assessment became a guideline for suc- 
cessive governments of Pakistan. 

Founding father Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
himself had queered the pitch for East Pak- 
istan. Visiting Dacca once he warned that 
Urdu would be the lingua franca of the new 
country. Urdu with its Persian base was alien 
to Bengalis, whose language has a funda- 
mentally different Sanskrit base. Besides, an 
entire philosophy of nationalism revolved 
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round Bengali. Even in the days of Jinnah’s 
unquestioned authority, Bengalis had risen 
against the Urdu flat. 

The leaders in West Pakistan never got the 
message. In 1949 they attempted to do what 
every Bengali dismissed as preposterous—to 
replace the Bengali script with Arabic. Th> 
leaders had evidently convinced themselves 
they could achive integration through ad- 
ministrative decrees, In fact they only sowed 
among Bengalis seeds of permanent mistrust 
of the establishment in the western wing. 

This unimaginative attitude was in con- 
trast to the statesmanlike eye with which the 
leaders had regarded the future during the 
movement for Pakistan's establishment. In 
1940, in recognition of the cultural, psycho- 
logical and physical differences between the 
widely separated areas of the then northwest 
and east of India, they had resolved that the 
two areas “should be grouped to constitute 
independent states in which the constituent 
units should be autonomous and sovereign.” 
This was the famous Lahore resolution of the 
Moslem League which was to be used by the 
venerable old Maulana Bashani as the basis 
of his demand for an independent East 
Pakistan well before the present liberation 
movement started. 

In Lahore the Moslem League leaders were 
wise enough to realise that Islam alone might 
not for ever hold together two peoples with 
nothing else in common, But, with power, 
wisdom apparently gave way to the kind of 
expediency articulated by Chowdhury Mo- 
hammed Ali. The build-up began. Given the 
attitudes that grew in West Pakistan soon 
after independence, it was inevitable the re- 
lationship between the two halves of the 
country should develop into a classic colonial 
pattern. Given the colonial character of the 
relationship, it was inevitable a struggle for 
independence should grow in the eastern 
wing. And the record of such struggles in 
Asia suggests that Bengla Desh will become a 
fact one day. 

If the basic fact of the colonial relation- 
ship did not attract world attention until 
now, it was because the world equated Pakis- 
tan with the western wing where the govern- 
ment was situated. In the light of the present 
flare-up, tell-tale facts are clearly seen: 
East Pakistan has all along been a sup- 
plier of raw materials and financial resources 
to West Pakistan; it also was a captive 
market for the western wing's manufactured 
goods; and Bengalis hardly received a square 
deal in such matters as employment in gov- 
ernment services, recruitment to the armed 
forces, promotions, even facilities for scien- 
tific and technical education. 

At the time of independence the total re- 
gional income of West Pakistan was slightly 
lower than that of East Pakistan which was 
then producing 80% of the world’s jute. By 
last year it was at least 25% higher. West 
Pakistan’s growth rate in recent years has 
been 6%, East Pakistan’s 4%. The west's 
share in GNP increase is 58.4%, the east’s 
30.6%. 

For many years East Pakistan’s resources 
were transferred to West Pakistan at the rate 
of £20 million a year. Out of Pakistan's total 
bank deposits of Rs15,000 million the west- 
ern wing keeps as much as Rs12,500 million. 
The eastern wing's jute and tea earn most 
of Pakistan's foreign exchange, but the bulk 
of these earnings are used for the western 
wing’s industrial development and imports. 
During the last 20 years West Pakistan im- 
ported goods worth more than Rs30,000 mil- 
lion, three times as much as East Pakistan— 
and Rs20,000 million is excess of its own ex- 
port earnings. 

The pattern extends to fund allocations 
also. In the second five year plan (1960-65) 
development expenditure per capita stood 
at Rs521.05 for West Pakistan and Rs240 for 
East Pakistan, revenue expenditure at 
Rs309.35 for West Pakistan and Rs70.29 for 
East Pakistan. The disparities have since 
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grown. Only some 20% of the total foreign 
aid received has gone to East Pakistan. 

East Pakistan’s allocations in absolute 
terms have increased from plan to plan but 
this only added to the Bengalis’ frustra- 
tions and confirmed their worst fears. For 
administrative bottlenecks invariably pre- 
vented East Pakistan from receiving the full 
amounts allocated to it. A West Pakistan 
project would be promptly implemented 
while an East Pakistan project, sanctioned 
simultaneously, would get bogged down in 
red tape. This explains why the Bengalis have 
been condemning bureaucrats along with 
the west’s politicians and capitalists as East 
Pakistan's enemies. 

As early as 1949, the central government 
bluntly showed its willingness to hit the 
eastern wing below the belt for the benefit 
of the western wing. Following the devalua- 
tion of the pound, India devalued its rupee. 
Pakistan refused. This was beneficial for the 
western wing which was then beginning its 
industrialisation programme and wanted to 
import machinery and other goods. But it 
dealt a body blow to the eastern wing, as 
India stopped buying not only Bengal’s jute 
but also its fish. East Pakistani leaders 
begged their central government for a change 
of policy, but in vain. 

After the 1965 India-Pakistan war, East 
Pakistan was forced to buy its cement and 
coal from China and Sweden at three times 
the prices prevailing in West Bengal across 
the border. It was already the largest con- 
sumer of goods produced in the western wing, 
absorbing 60% of the output. What grated 
on the Bengalis was that they were paying 
considerably higher prices than the West 
Pakistanis for these goods. They also knew 
that if this captive market were lost West 
Pakistan would be left to the mercy of inter- 
national competition. 

While the Bengalis were doing much to 
prop up West Pakistan’s economy, they were 
getting less than their share of key govern- 
ment jobs. They could see that in India, 
though West Bengal was a small state, its 
citizens had risen to the highest positions in 
the country—chiefs of the army, navy and 
air force, chief justice, secretaries to govern- 
ment. In Pakistan, Bengalis formed a ma- 
jority but they were nowhere near the top. 
They account for less than 15% of person- 
nel of the central government services, less 
than 10% of the armed forces. The highest 
rank achieved by a Bengali in the armed 
forces was Brigadier, a solitary officer. Usu- 
ally they stop at major. 

For 24 years the frustrations and the bit- 
terness smouldered in Bengali hearts. The 
election in December was the first ray of hope 
that things would become equitable. When 
those hopes suddenly crashed to the ground, 
pent-up emotions caught fire. West Paki- 
stan’s leaders are once again showing short- 
Sighted lack of imagination in the method 
they have chosen to put out the fire. 

The full story of the atrocities that started 
in East Pakistan on the night of March 25 
has not been told. First, the story is still un- 
finished; second, the authorities put a blan- 
ket ban on reporters. But evacuees have 
described what reporters were barred from 
witnessing. It is a story of extreme cruelty, 

In the first few days the killings were par- 
ticularly gruesome. Dacca and Chittagong 
were in the first line of fire. Tanks and mor- 
tars were used in densely populated areas 
followed by a rain of incendiary bombs. 
Houses were bombed with residents shut 
in, crowded bazaars completely gutted, pave- 
ment sleepers shot in their sheets. Small 
groups of people who had sought refuge in 
nooks and corners were bayoneted. Those 
who saw the weird tableaux of dead bodies 
said the groups included little children. 

The attitude of the troops was summed up 
by the comment of an air force officer who 
was asked by a British evacuee on her way to 
the Dacca airport why his men were killing 
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children. He answered: “If we leave the 
children orphan, they will grow up to be anti- 
West Pakistan.” 

A Dutch student who reached Calcutta 
from Chittagong in a British freighter de- 
scribed how the Police Lines (barracks) in 
Chittagong were taken care of. The Paki- 
stani army major who carried out the op- 
eration told him: “We lined up the police- 
men and reduced them to dogfeed. We've 
looked after them for 23 years and now they 
dare behave in this manner. Who the hell do 
they think they are?” 

The Dutch student also said he saw some 
15 people buying food in a shop. The troops 
asked them to come out, then lined them 
up and shot them down, Such firing squads, 
he said, operated in many places in the city. 
Some 200 girl students of Dacca’s university 
were said to have been killed in one lot. 
The troops then ran bulldozers over the 
heaped bodies for easier disposal. Often slo- 
gan-shouting Bengalis were tied to military 
trucks and dragged bleeding behind them at 
full speed until they died. Bombs and gre- 
nades were dropped from transport planes. 

Evidently the troops were not merely sup- 
pressing a rebellion. They were sadistically 
giving vent to hatred, fear and contempt. 
The suddenness with which the army struck 
made things worse. In the packed dormitories 
Dacca university students never had a chance 
to duck for cover. The tanks came at dead 
of night. Children and old women living in 
the houses of faculty members were seen 
shot in their beds. 

It is said that when the Yahya-MujJib talks 
in Dacca finally collapsed, General Tikka 
Khan, Dacca’s hardline new military gover- 
nor, asked for 72 hours to set things right. 
Perhaps mindful of world reactions and 
anxious to “set things right” before other 
countries had a chance to realise what was 
happening, President Yahya Khan is reported 
to have given his martial law administrator 
only 48 hours in which to do the job. The 
intensity of the killings in Dacca in the first 
two days was apparently the result of this 
calculation. 

The West Pakistanis have no monopoly of 
barbarism. When the EPR (East Pakistan 
Rifles) mutinied their first reaction was to 
wipe out the non-Bengalis in their own ranks. 
Some 40% of the 10-15,000 strong EPR con- 
sisted of West Pakistanis including most of 
the officers. One carload of bodies was 
dumped by EPR men one night across the 
border by the Indian checkpoint town of 
Haridaspur. 

A sadder story is that of the Biharis— 
Moslems from the Indian state of Bihar 
adjoining West Bengal who could not migrate 
to West Pakistan at the time of partition be- 
cause of the distance and who were then 
ceremoniously led into East Pakistan by 
Adbul Ghaffar Khan, a respected leader of 
the old Congress movement in India. Num- 
bering a few million, the Biharis are mostly 
poor, working as labourers. Being non-Ben- 
gali, they have been taken as supporters of 
the West Pakistan government and therefore 
spies. Many of them have been murdered by 
the Bengalis. Many other have been put in 
detention camps, perhaps as hostages for 
the Bengalis still left in West Pakistan. 

An American missionary who made the 
refugee ship from Chittagong told me that 
poor Bengalis had started killing one another 
in places around Chittagong. Prices have 
gone up beyond control, food and other goods 
are scarce and already the first signs of 
famine are visible. Driven by desperation, 
the poor do not stop to identify their victims 
when they kill and loot in search for some- 
thing to eat. 

Bengali desperation is perhaps the natural 
result of West Pakistani cruelty. That cruelty 
in turn is a reflection of the anger which the 
failure of the Dacca talks inspired in General 
Yahya Khan and the army. According to a 
reliable intelligence source, the talks failed 
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not over the question of autonomy or the 
details of federation, but over that of Yahya’s 
own position. It appears the president was 
inclined to accept a proposal by the Bengali 
leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman that he end 
martial law and transfer power to the 
provinces pending the framing of a con- 
stitution. During the period Yahya was to 
stay on as provisional head of state. 

But Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the consummate 
western politician, pointed out to Yahya that 
as head of state in such a provisional setup 
he would have no legal status. He said the 
proposal was a trap set by “the bloody Ben- 
galis” to get rid of martial law and establish 
their political supremacy. His suggested 
solution: that the newly-elected National 
Assembly duly elect Yahya Khan as head of 
state before martial law is ended and power 
was transferred. 

Yahya is said to have appreciated this 
point and suggested to Sheikh Mujib that the 
National Assembly meet for one day. Mujib 
would not agree, This convinced Yahya Khan 
that the Bengalis were indeed laying a trap 
for him. He then angrily decided to go along 
with the hawks in the army who had been 
putting pressure on him all along. 

The hawk group in the army includes four 
lieutenant generals—Tikka Khan, Hassan, 
Irshad Ali Khan and Pirzada (the last being 
General Yahya Khan's personal staff officer). 
The first army contingents these officers dis- 
patched to East Pakistan on their own ini- 
tiative arrived on March 19, only four days 
after Yahya Khan himself reached Dacca for 
the talks. Plans for the offensive were re- 
portedly completed by March 23, two days be- 
fore D-Day. 

Informed sources now believe the hawks 
had reluctantly agreed to go through the mo- 
tions of the December elections in the hope 
that no party would make continuance of 
army control possible. When the elections 
result upset this applecart, they decided to 
put their foot down. When Yahya Khan 
bowed to them for his own reasons, the decks 
were cleared for the bloodbath. 

Admittedly neither the Awami League nor 
the people of Bengal were prepared for a 
showdown with the army. Only after the 
Dacca talks were halfway through did some 
local leaders in scattered areas begin mak- 
ing some preparations on their own. In the 
Chuadanga-Kushtia area for example, com- 
munication lines and rail links were cut well 
before the army began its offensive. 

For several days the resistance remained 
pathetically disorganised. The East Bengal 
Regiment contained the only trained and 
properly equipped soldiers among the libera- 
tion forces, It consisted of six battalions, and 
its top officers had been West Pakistanis. The 
East Pakistan Rifles was a para-military or- 
ganisation, armed only with old weapons. 
For the rest the liberation forces comprised 
policemen and homeguard units known 
locally as Ansars and Mujahids. 

Slowly a makeshift communication system 
developed. It started with a courier service, 
mostly using bicycles. In the first week of 
April the three sector commanders of the 
eastern districts, all majors, were at last able 
to meet and work out a co-ordinated strat- 
egy. The three majors—Khalid Shaffesque 
who was reported promoted to brigadier by 
the Bangla Desh government, Ziaur Rahman 
and Saflullah—along with Major Osman who 
operates in the western sector seem to be 
the high command of the resistance move- 
ment. Nothing has lately been heard of Major 
Jia Khan who was first mentioned as head of 
the provisional government of Bangla Desh. 

Last week's announcement of a six-member 
cabinet could mean another step in the 
process of consolidation. But there is no 
evidence yet that this government has a base 
in Bangla Desh itself. One report alleged that 
the cabinet in fact met in Calcutta. Perhaps 
the announcement was one last attempt to 
persuade some countries to recognise Bangla 
Desh. 
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The question most frequently asked now is 
whether the liberation forces can hold out 
for long. In a military sense they obviously 
cannot, unless material aid from outside is 
forthcoming. This will have to include more 
than Indian aid—which by itself would only 
reduce the Bengali freedom movement to the 
level of the familiar India-Pakistan confron- 
tation. The Pakistan government has been 
shrewdly trying to make it look like this 
already—and with some success. India has 
helped through the glee some political groups 
have expressed in the looming division of 
Pakistan, the emotional resolutions passed 
by various parties advocating such measures 
as sending in volunteers, the exaggerated re- 
ports in some newspapers. If the Bengali 
freedom fighters put all their eggs in Indian 
basket, however natural this might seem, it 
would be an invitation to other countries to 
stick to the legalistic postures they have tra- 
ditionally adopted in the wider Pakistan- 
India context. 

But the question remains whether the West 
Pakistan establishment itself will be able to 
hold out very long. The western wing's econ- 
omy also is in the doldrums as a result of 
the crisis. Prices have shot up, especially of 
tobacco, meat, tea and jute goods. Though the 
tightly controlled press has given no indica- 
tion of it, labour unrest has reportedly broken 
out in a serious form. Industrial workers have 
been marching in processions in places like 
Lyallpur and Labore. There has been trouble 
also in Karachi, Multan and Hyderabad. In 
some cases the troops are reported to have 
resorted to firing. 

The general elections had aroused great 
expectations in West Pakistan also. Bhutto's 
unexpectedly impressive victory was the di- 
rect result of widespread popular desire for 
a return to democracy and for social reform. 
Now the army seems to have gone back to 
square one and all talk about a constitution 
and socialism (Islamic or otherwise) has been 
forgotten. The students and workers who 
threatened dire consequences if Bhutto so 
much as delayed social reforms will now be 
as frustrated as the Bengalis themselves. 

The establishment also has powerful mi- 
norities in the western wing to reckon with, 
the Pathans and the Baluchis who have their 
own bones to pick with the Punjabi-dominat- 
ed central government on the issue of auton- 
omy. In late March there were scattered re- 
ports of some unrest in the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province home of the Pathans and fights 
within barracks between Baluchi and Pun- 
jabi soldiers. The few West Pakistani soldiers 
who surrendered in the current fighting in 
the eastern wing were Pathans. 

Islamabad obviously has its hands full. 
What it hoped would take 72 or 48 hours has 
stretched into a guerrilla war which threatens 
to go on indefinitely. Diplomatic efforts from 
outside alone may now restore a semblance of 
order in the country. The brutalities the army 
has indulged in have made any kind of com- 
promise between the two wings all but impos- 
sible. Pakistan, as conceived by Jinnah and 
known to the world for a quarter century, is 
no more. 


SHADES OF DEFIANCE 
(By Nayan Chanda) 

It was after midnight in a village south 
of Jessore. The local Awami League leaders 
had just said goodnight and left when a tall, 
sharp man in lungi with a rifle slung on his 
shoulder walked into the thatched hut I was 
staying. He was, I discovered later, one of 
the top leaders of Maulana Bashani’s NAP 
(National Awami Party). This leader, who 
does not want to be identified, said he wanted 
to know what the world outside thought 
about Bangla Desh. In course of the con- 
versation he bitterly attacked Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman for having brought this inhu- 
man suffering on the people. 

Mujib, he said, never asked the Bengalis 
to prepare for protracted armed struggle— 
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the only way a people can win its liberation, 
The precious week he spent behind closed 
doors with President Yahya Khan was used 
by the army to prepare a massive onslaught. 

Although his party—the NAP—was now 
actively participating in the liberation war, 
he did not foresee any prospect of victory in 
the near future. Given the low level of Ben- 
gali preparedness and the genocidal methods 
adopted by the army, public opinion might 
even swing overwhelmingly behind com- 
promise rather than protracted struggle. He 
even insinuated this might exactly be what 
Mujib had bargained for. 

When asked how the NAP was preparing 
to wage a prolonged fight for liberation, he 
frankly confessed that although the Maulana 
was respected universally his supporters were 
not yet organised. Naxalities like Moham- 
mad Toha and Abdul Huq who had left the 
NAP were, he said, misled and sectarian— 
but nonetheless better organised. The army, 
he predicted, was bound at first to have the 
upper hand. A liberation rags-and-tatter 
army simply cannot hold towns against a 
modern military machine. The people must 
retreat to the countryside and strike back 
gradually from there. 

The Awami League leaders I talked to put 
a brave face on things. Yes, the people were 
suffering but soon the army’s supplies would 
run short and “isolated, famished, battered 
by our Mukti Fauj (Liberation Army) they 
will throw in the sponge.” But from the 
anxious inquiries they made about the pos- 
sibility of foreign intervention to stop the 
massacre of civilians, or the chances of Ban- 
gla Desh being recognised abroad, indicated 
that psychologically they were not yet pre- 
pared to accept the losses protracted guerrilla 
war against the government forces would 
involve. “You journalists should try to arouse 
public opinion so that foreign governments 
immediately recognise our government.” 

No such requests were, however, made by 
one member of the provincial assembly who 
had won on an Awami League ticket. “Our 
party has in many areas failed to give leader- 
ship to the struggle. Take Jessore district, 
from which five Awami League candidates 
were elected. Of them one has been arrested, 
three have fied and only one is engaged in 
organising logistics for our Mukti Fau}.” 
With a wry smile he said, “you cannot of 
course blame them. When they took our 
partys ticket they hoped to be parliamen- 
tarlans not commanders.” 

And that exactly is what gave Nazrul, a 
member of Mohammad Toha’s EPCP (M-L) 
(East Pakistan Community Party—Marxist- 
Leninist), his confidence. “We knew political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun and 
and we prepared accordingly,” he told me 
while travelling on a truck carrying EPR 
(East Pakistani Rifles) soldiers to a front in 
Jessore. A student of Jessore government col- 
lege, Nazrul was carrying a second world 
war bolt-action rifle he had taken from a 
police station just after the war started. His 
party’s leaders, he said, had gone under- 
ground some time before the flare-up and 
had been able to organise rural bases in 
Pabna, Rajshahi and Jessore districts which 
incidentally border India. 

Knowing that Mujib is anti-communist, 
how could they fight alongside the Awami 
League, I asked. “This,” he said, “is just 
the beginning of our struggle for socialism 
and at this stage we can collaborate with all 
patriotic elements.” He was sure that ulti- 
mately the leadership would rest with the 
most militant party of the proletariat—the 
the EPCP (M-L). 

Common people—from peasants to vendors 
and fishermen—I talked to invariably spoke 
with contempt for the “khans”’, as the West 
Pakistanis are commonly called: “The khans 
have bled us white.” One vendor in a small 
market town pointed out the rice they grew 
in Bangla Desh cost less to buy in West 
Pakistan; Bengalis had to pay more for the 
paper they produced than people in the west. 
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Jute, he said, was purchased from the peasant 
at Rs20 a maund and sold abroad at Rs60. 
But this awareness of being exploited, the 
NAP leader told me, was not always matched 
by readiness to sacrifice what they have in 
order to get rid of the exploiters. Travelling 
through villages I also noticed that the fur- 
ther it was from the embattled town of 
Jessore, the lower was popular concern about 
the war. “The ‘khans’ wouldn’t come this 
far,” was the half-questioning assertion on 
many lips. To many who live closer to the 
Indian side of the district, the war is largely 
a distant affair—to be fought by the Bengalis 
of the EPR and supported from afar with 
sackfuls of rice, flour, eggs and meat. 


[From the New York Times Magazine, 
May 2, 1971] 
THE POLITICAL TIDAL WAVE THAT Struck East 
PAKISTAN 
(By Peggy Durdin) 

It would be professionally gratifying but 
inaccurate to say today that on Feb. 28 
when our plane landed routinely on the air- 
field of East Pakistan’s capital city, Dacca, 
we had premonitions of the gripping, tragic 
human and political drama that was to be 
played out in its sprawling, disheveled 
precincts during the succeeding weeks. 

We had come—my husband as a New York 
Times correspondent and I as a magazine 
writer on Asian affairs—to cover the meet- 
ing scheduled for March 3 of Pakistan's first. 
freely elected National Assembly. Its task 
was to adopt a Constitution and end an era 
of military rule with the inauguration of a 
democratic system of government. 

Everything, in fact, seemed peaceful and 
normal. Customs officials casually passed our 

. Then we drove, in the crisp air and 
bright subtropical sun of Dacca’s pleasant 
winter weather, past jerry-built buildings 
and tiny shops, down broad streets where 
dark-skinned, slender, white-clothed Ben- 
galis strolled about their business and little 
motorized three-wheeled taxis, gay with 
flower-patterned tops, brightened the trafic. 

In the Intercontinental Hotel, guests (in- 
cluding a large group of Japanese on their 
way to scale a Himalayan peak in Nepal) 
were enjoying a relaxed Sunday, lying by 
the swimming pool, chatting, drinking beer 
and buying curios in the lobby. 

Uptown, the city—an agglomeration of 
scattered, nondescript modern buildings, 
crumbling old colonial edifices from British 
days and teeming, incredibly filthy, and di- 
lapidated shack areas—looked relaxed. Even 
on Sunday Dacca’s air was business-as-usual; 
its population of more than a million busily 
spilled through the streets, shopping, trad- 
ing, bargaining, strolling, eating and visiting. 

But the very next day Dacca’s air of pre- 
occupation with routine, commonplace ac- 
tivities was shattered. Suddenly Pakistan 
President Yahya Kahn, 1,200 miles away 
across Indian territory in the national cap- 
ital of Islamabad, announced the indefinite 
postponement of the Assembly, which Ben- 
galis of the Bast had hoped would be their 
means to fulfilling long-cherished aspirations 
for self-rule and for freedom from the ex- 
ploitative domination they had long suffered 
from the vested interests of West Pakistan 
and the West Pakistan-run national Govern- 
ment. Almost within minutes of the broad- 
cast announcement, and for weeks afterward, 
the volatile, bitter, angry Bengalis, from 
every walk of life, and including women, 
surged in enormous, shouting processions 
and demonstrations through the streets to 
show their resentment and assert their claim 
to self-determination. 

Guided and inspired by Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman, a tall graying 53-year-old leader 
blending an attractive gentleness with a 
stubborn devotion to Bengali rights, the peo- 
ple’s movement swelled steadily, with disci- 
plined, complete civil disobedience to Islam- 
abad’s authority and an amazing, voluntary, 
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near-universal submission to an impromptu 
administration of their own. 

But the impasse between the freedom the 
Bengalis were determined to achieve and 
the concessions the vested interests of the 
West and Pakistan's military dictator-presi- 
dent were prepared to give finally culminated 
in one of the bloodiest slaughters of modern 
times, as Pakistan’s armed forces moved 
with total ruthlessness to reassert Islama- 
bad’s authority. 

The roots of this tragedy are in geography, 
history and the nature of man. East Pakistan 
is a part of the subtropical eastern region 
of the Indian subcontinent, an arc of river- 
laced flatlands extending several hundreds of 
miles inland from the Bay of Bengal. There 
are 110 million Bengalis in the region, 75 
million of them in East Pakistan, the rest 
in India, 

A short, small-boned, wiry, dark, intense 
and high-spirited people the Bengalis are 
ethnically and culturally distinctive. Tal- 
ented in music and art, they have their own 
language and a notable body of poetry, 
novels, essays and drama written in their own 
script. Among internationally celebrated 
Bengali literary figures are the Moslem poet 
Nazrul Islam and the philosopher Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 

Bengalis are also distinctive for their 
poverty, one of the worst in the world, more 
terrible, a European diplomat in Dacca said 
to me with real pain and shock, than he had 
seen during his service in black Africa. Na- 
ture itself is not kind to the Bengalis. Except 
for jungled hills in the southeast, East Pakis- 
tan is a delta cut into fragments by the great, 
Himalayan-fed Brahmaputra and Ganges 
Rivers and their myriad, meandering, shift- 
ing subsidiary channel, pouring oceans of 
water into the area. In addition, for five 
months of the year, the area is so heavily 
drenched by monsoon downpours that it 
becomes a lake whereon tiny boats ply be- 
tween marooned clumps of bleak, thatch- 
roofed huts. Periodically, terrible hurricanes 
and devastating wind-driven tides inundate 
the coastal regions, Even in dry seasons, 
transportation is mostly by boat; roads are 
poor, bridges lacking. 

East Pakistan has few mineral resources 
and little industry; income comes mainly 
from exports of jute, tea and tobacco, which 
cannot grow well in the monsoon months, 
and fish and timber. Food production is so 
inadequate that milions of tons of rice and 
wheat must be imported from the outside 
every year to prevent, not mere malnutri- 
tion, but widespread starvation. For some 
time much of this has been coming from 
United States aid shipments. 

Per capita income is computed to be $30 
& year, a figure so low that many economists 
refuse to believe it, arbitrarily raising it to 
$50 on the grounds that there must be some 
mistake in available data. Only 15 per cent 
of the inhabitants are literate. 

Already the world’s most densely populated 
overwhelmingly rural region, East Pakistan 
is about the size of New York plus Connecti- 
cut, but with huge, vacant tracts of deltaic, 
marshy forests (the Sundarbans), the habitat 
of the famous Bengal tiger. Yet East Pakistan 
has a population growth of more than 3 per 
cent. If birth control continues as ineffec- 
tive as at present, it is estimated that by the 
year 2000 East Pakistan will have more than 
100 million people in an area of only 55,000 
square miles. 

Nor has history treated Kindly this 
benighted land. As part of Bengal, it was 
harshly ruled and plundered by Moslem con- 
querors from the 13th to the middle of the 
18th century. They converted the inhabit- 
ants to Islam. Then, in the latter half of the 
18th century, the British in India made 
Bengal one of the first areas of extensive up- 
country penetration and eventually used it 
as their base for the conquest of all of north- 
ern India, But. from British times, Moslem 
East Bengal, the present-day East Pakistan, 
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always remained a relatively neglected, back- 
ward hinterland for the great port of Cal- 
cutta. In the early 20th century the area 
prefigured its attitude of today by agitating 
to be separated from the western half of 
Bengal and made a separate province. 

Faithful to their Islamic heritage, the East 
Bengals were ardent supporters of Pakistan 
when, in 1947, it was carved out of what had 
been British India as a national homeland for 
Moslems of the subcontinent. The eastern 
part of Bengla Desh (Bengal Homeland) be- 
came East Pakistan, the most populous of 
the five provinces of the bifurcated new 
nation. 

But East Pakistanis were soon dismayed 
and dissatisfied to find themselves dis- 
criminated against and exploited by better- 
developed, more-prosperous West Pakistan, 
home of 55-million Urdu-speaking Punjabis. 
One of the East Pakistanis’ first shocks came 
when no less a personage than the exalted 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, founder of Pakistan, 
declared that they should give up their na- 
tive language and adopt the Urdu used in 
the West. It was only after years of riots and 
demonstrations that Bengali was given the 
same status as Urdu as a national language, 

But language was only one of the differ- 
ences between the Moslems of the East and 
the Moslems of the West. The Easterners 
were rice eaters with a flexible, light-hearted 
temperament like the peoples of Southeast 
Asia; the Westerners dour, rigid wheat-easters 
who looked to the Middle East. Easterners 
were more naturally democratic, Westerners 
more adjusted to autocratic and military 
rule. Easterners were more liberal Moslems 
and preferred a secular state; Westerners, 
more fundamentalist and insistent upon re- 
inforcing Islamic doctrine and attitudes with 
state authority. Purdah for women was far 
more common in the West than in the East. 
In the West the claim to Moslem-inhabited 
Kashmir, seized, except for certain mountain 
areas, by India at the time of partition, was 
& passionate cause motivating deep bitterness 
toward India; the East regarded the Kashmir 
claim with relative indifference and regretted 
the cutoff of trade and cultural relations with 
India caused by strained Indo-Pakistani rela- 
tions. 

For many years East Pakistanis earned 
most of the nation’s foreign exchange with 
their exports, only to find the proceeds used 
to build up industries in the West, which 
exported inferior consumer items at higher 
than world prices to the East under the 
protection of tariffs and exchange controls, 
Most big Pakistan state development proj- 
ects—the dams, irrigation canals, power sta- 
tions, land reclamation schemes, basic in- 
dustries and even the expensive, grandiose 
national capital in Islamabad—went to the 
West. Most defense establishments with their 
enormous expenditure were located in the 
West; less than 10 per cent of the military 
personnel for the armed forces was recruited 
in the East. The West got the biggest bite 
from foreign aid and East Pakistanis found 
that most of what new enterprises did locate 
in their area consisted of branch factories, 
banks, insurance companies and trading firms 
run by entrepreneurs of the West transmit- 
ting their profits to head offices in Karachi 
and Lahore. 

“We are only a colony and a market,” be- 
came the lament in East Pakistan. 

During the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war, East 
Pakistanis were shocked to find most of the 
national forces defending the West and few 
allotted to block India from marching into 
the East. More embittering still, when cyclone 
winds and tidal waves devastated much of 
East Pakistan last November, killing up to 
half a million people in one of the worst 
disasters of all time, little ald came from 
West Pakistan and less sympathy. Foreign 
countries were the first to help, and in the 
end provided most of the relief. 

Parallel with the development of East Pak- 
istan’s disillusionment and bitterness over 
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the years was the career of the country boy 
named Mujibur Rahman (Sheikh is a heredi- 
tary title passed down from Middle East 
ancestors of long ago). One of six children 
of a prosperous land-owning father and a 
devoutly Moslem home-and-family-centered 
mother, Mujib was born in the East Bengal 
village of Tungipara. His precollege educa- 
tion, interrupted by three years of glaucoma 
necessitating operations on both eyes, was at 
a nineteen-twenties mission school where 
he showed no special aptitude for book learn- 
ing but was liked by both teachers and fel- 
low students for his ability to get along with 
people and for his skill in sports. 

But since the subcontinent was already 
agitating for an end to British rule and the 
Moslems for an end to Hindu domination, 
Mujib at this early age became interested in 
the politics of independence and Moslem 
rights. As a teenager he spent the first of 
what were to be many periods in jail. He was 
held for a week for showing his nationalistic 
sentiments by throwing stones at a Brit- 
ish police station. This incarceration, he is 
quoted as saying, “ended my boyhood.” 

He became still more deeply involved in 
nationalistic and anti-Hindu politics when 
he went to Calcutta at the age of 22 for 
liberal arts study at Islamia College. He be- 
came an organizer of student activities and 
a campaigner in local elections as a member 
of the new Moslem League. At this time he 
was described as “intense, warm, gregarious, 
not particularly studious and obsessed with 
politics,” adjectives generally applicable to 
him today. The intensity is hidden behind 
a relaxed manner, a soft voice even when 
enunciating basic political convictions, a 
twinkle and a quizzical smile—except when 
he is completely capturing an adudience with 
an impassioned speech. 

After graduating from Islamia, he entered 
the University of Dacca in 1947 to study law 
at his father’s request. 

When the subcontinent that year achieved 
independence from Britain as two separate 
nations, India and Pakistan, Mujib felt that 
both nationalistic and Islamic aims had been 
accomplished. He quickly found a new focus 
for his political activity—in agitation against 
what he soon concluded was unjust treat- 
ment of East Pakistan within the union with 
the West. He resigned from the Moslem 
League and joined nationalistic Bengalis in 
opposition to Jinnah’s effort to make Urdu 
the national language of the new state. His 
participation in the so-called “language 
movement” and in strikes and illegal agita- 
tion brought him a brief jail term in 1948 
and a three-year sentence in 1949. He was 
expelled from the university, without his law 
degree. 

Then victory was won on the language is- 
sue and Bengali made coequal with Urdu 
as a national language. With seemingly better 
prospects in view for the East, Mujib, after 
finishing his prison term, settled with his 
wife (he had married when still in his teens) 
and children in a big, nondescript, two-story 
house in the Dhanmondi district of Dacca 
that he has occupied ever since. He envisaged 
a future of more conventional public ac- 
tivity. He had become a founder and impor- 
tant member of the new East Pakistani party, 
the Awami (People’s) League and as a 
League candidate was elected to the pro- 
vincial Assembly. He was made a minister, 
went with a delegation on a trip to Commu- 
nist China, toured Europe, including Rus- 
sia, and paid a visit to the United States. 
Named a delegate to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, he helped draft the 1956 Constitution. 

But when Field Marshal Ayub Khan estab- 
lished, in 1958, a military dictatorship which 
later evolved into an authoritarian “guided 
democracy,” vested interests in the West in- 
creased their domination over and exploita- 
tion of the East, causing Mujib to return to 
his old anti-Establishment role. As an Awami 

e leader, he became a spokesman for 
political democracy and fair treatment for 
the East. His activities brought him two jail 
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terms, a year and a half in 1958-59 and six 
months in 1962. 

But when free he continued his political 
activity, tirelessly touring the province and 
displaying qualities that Bengalis, many Eu- 
ropeans and some of the more discerning 
West Pakistanis who have observed him at- 
tribute to him today. As a Dacca student 
leader expressed it recently: “He knew and 
felt the nari [pulse] of the people.” Totally 
unimpressed by wealth or status, he showed 
an obviously sincere devotion to the people. 
He treated every Bengali he met, however 
poor or humble, as a human being worthy of 
care, help and respect, never forgetting his 
name and his family circumstances. The Ben- 
galis, in return, trusted him and believed 
in his honesty, selflessness, courage and his 
willingness to sacrifice himself for them. 

When the 22-day, 1965 Pakistan-India war 
found the Pakistan Government protecting 
the West and not the East, Mujib and his 
friends became convinced the East could hope 
for nothing under Pakistan as then consti- 
tuted. The Awami League announced the 
now-famous six-point program calling for 
wide autonomy for Pakistan’s provinces. 

Marshal Ayub found Sheik Mujib’s cam- 
paigning for the six points intolerable and ar- 
rested him in May, 1966, on charges—later 
found to be trumped up—of participation 
with some army Officers and Indians in a plot 
to make East Pakistan independent. Public 
opinion became so inflamed as the so-called 
Agartala Conspiracy Case went through pro- 
tracted court hearings that by 1968 the East 
was in a state of virtual revolt. Its massive 
opposition to the Ayub regime merged into a 
similar upsurge in the West, causing Marshal 
Ayub to release Mujib, resign and turn the 
Government over to military control under 
the armed-forces commander, Gen. Agha Bo- 
hammad Yahya Kahn. A million cheering 
people turned out in Dacca to welcome Mujib 
from prison, and he was borne through the 
streets on a platform like an emperor. He 
had been, on this occasion, more than two 
years in military and civilian jails, part of the 
time in solitary confinement. 

When the 1970 Assembly elections came 
along, Sheik Mujib’s popularity was trans- 
lated into an overwhelming vote for can- 
didates of the Awami League, of which he 
was now head. The League won 167 out of 
the 169 seats assigned to East Pakistan, more 
than half the total of 313 for the whole 
country. The League made little effort to win 
seats in the West. 

By the time of this March's constitutional 
crisis, Sheik Mujib’s popularity had reached 
a peak. For an ordinary Bengali just to touch 
his clothes was a good talisman. His word 
had become law. Yet, operating from his 
house in Dhanmondi, he remained friendly 
and approachable, every day seeing scores of 
people singly and in groups. 

Tall for a Bengali—5 feet 11—he has a 
heavy shock of slightly graying hair, alert, 
expressive black eyes, and a well-groomed 
mustache. He often donned the wrap-around 
skirt or lungi of the common man in the 
East, but usually wore a loose black vest over 
billowing white cotton pantaloons and a 
long-sleeved, pajama-style shirt which is 
traditional dress-up wear in East Pakistan. 

His eyes are weak as a result of the 
glaucoma attack in youth and he has to 
wear glasses. An inveterate pipe-smoker, he 
likes foreign makes but insists his pipes are 
about the only non-Bengali thing that he 
uses. 

Despite the hectic times in March his 
whole family—his wife, three sons and two 
daughters—somehow managed to share his 
house with the milling groups and individ- 
uals constantly in and outside it. “I once 
liked to garden,” Sheik Mujib observed rue- 
fully during one visit, “but as you can see 
the people have taken over.” 

He also once liked to read—Tagore and 
Bernard Shaw are favorite authors—but had 
to drop this, too. His liking for Tagore is 
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indicative of the fact that he is not an 
intolerant, fundamentalist Moslem. He exalts 
the culture of the Bengalis, be they the 
Hindu Bengalis who choose to be in India or 
the Moslem Bengalis of East Pakistan. He is 
opposed to religious states and believes in 
secular, democratic regimes and Socialist 
policies. 

Warm-hearted and generous, he is known 
&s an individual who is likely to turn out 
his pockets and give whatever he has to 
any unfortunate who approaches him. Close 
associates do not rate him as an intellectual 
or particularly competent in sorting out 
complicated problems. He seems to lack the 
domineering quality that a really great 
leader seems to need, though those who know 
him claim that while he readily listens to 
advice he makes the decisions himself in the 
end. 

East Pakistan’s and Sheik Mujib’s aspira- 
tions became passionately enshrined in the 
six-point program worked out by the Awami 
League in 1966, the year after the war with 
India had stirred the East’s resentments and 
distrust of the West to a new pitch. Spe- 
cifically, the six points provided for a fed- 
eral, parliamentary government that would 
leave very limited powers with the center, 
The national Government would be respon- 
sible only for defense and foreign affairs, the 
latter restricted by certain provincial rights. 
There would be two separate, freely converti- 
ble currencies, one for Bast and one for West 
Pakistan or, if a common national currency, 
a system that would give East and West the 
right to prevent the transfer of resources 
and flight of capital from one to another. The 
provinces would collect taxes, sharing out an 
agreed proportion for the support of the 
central Government. They would also control 
their foreign-exchange earnings and foreign 
aid and maintain their own militia for pro- 
vincial security. 

When President Yahya Khan called for the 
1970 Assembly election, Sheik Mujib and his 
Awami League won over the majority of the 
voters with both the six-point program and 
& promise of extensive socialization of the 
economy. The next largest party, the Paki- 
stan People’s party of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
won 83 seats entirely in the West on a plat- 
form that was also socialistic but without 
provisions for provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Bhutto, a smooth, nimble-witted, am- 
bitious lawyer and wealthy landowner, for- 
merly foreign minister in the “guided- 
democracy” regime of Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan that preceded the Yahya Government 
and a long-time friend and drinking crony 
of the President, charged the Awami League 
program would lead to the disintegration of 
Pakistan. He insisted that he and Sheik 
Mujib should agree on basic points for a 
constitution and other arrangements for 
sharing power acceptable to both before the 
Assembly met. 

Four days before the scheduled Assembly 
session he said that the meeting should be 
postponed to allow for these prior agreements, 
or else the 120-day time limit set for adopt- 
ing a constitution should be lifted to permit 
prolonged, indefinite consideration of con- 
stitutional issues. If his demands were not 
agreed to, he threatened to call for strikes 
and large-scale civil disobedience in West 
Pakistan. 

President Yahya Khan's indefinite post- 
ponement order in effect bowed to Mr. Bhut- 
to’s demands. To nationalistic East Bengalis 
it looked like a blockage, dictated indirectly 
by Mr. Bhutto, of their hopes for the na- 
tional system and the autonomy that their 
majority votes would automatically have 
given them if the Assembly had met on 
schedule. 

As Dacca erupted with angry demonstra- 
tors shouting slogans against the President 
and Mr. Bhutto and chanting “Joi Bangla” 
(“Hail Bengal”) and “Sadhin Bangla” (“In- 
dependent Bengal”), Sheik Mujib on March 
2 proclaimed a five-day, provincewide general 
strike; it stopped work everywhere, includ- 
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ing all Government offices, closed every shop 
and halted all mechanical transport, includ- 
ing bicycles. 

Dacca became a city of eerie quiet except 
for the mass meetings held day after day 
in open places and the parades of chanting 
demonstrators. Since the only way to get 
around was on foot, my husband and I daily 
walked 10 to 20 miles through the wide, 
trafficless streets, past the shuttered shops 
and empty markets. We were viewing one 
of the most extraordinary displays ever to 
occur anywhere of virtual universal voluntary 
compliance with the directives of a leader 
with no machinery for their enforcement ex- 
cept persuasion by little squads of patrol- 
ling Awami Leaguers, and the mutual trust 
and shared convictions of himself and the 
Bengali people. 

“Gandhi at the height of his popularity 
during the struggle against British rule in 
India was never able to get more than 1 or 
2 percent of Government workers to go out 
on strike,” a member of the Indian diplomatic 
mission in Dacca observed. “Here everybody 
has quit.” 

The high-pitched fervor sometimes turned 
xenophobic not only against West Paki- 
stanis—who in some cases were killed on the 
streets and in their homes and often had 
their shops looted—but against Europeans. 
At the Intercontinental Hotel, Awami League 
gangs tore down all English signs, including 
the name of the hotel in electric lettering 
high up on one side of the building. A shot 
was fired through a lobby window and such 
hostility was shown for some days toward 
foreigners that the Swiss manager of the 
hotel closed the swimming pool and asked all 
guests to stay in their rooms except for meals. 
These, because the strike and transport diffi- 
culties had depleted staff, became self-service 
repasts consisting chiefly of rice and sev- 
eral kinds of curries. 

On the first day of the general strike par- 
ticularly emotional groups of demonstrating, 
shouting teen-agers near the great Maikul 
Mokarrum Mosque started to attack my hus- 
band and me with iron bars and long poles. 
Miraculously an Awami Youth patrol spotted 
us and, in the nick of time, pushed in quick- 
ly between us and the assailants, beating 
them off with their own poles and deftly 
herding us down narrow alleyways to safety 
in a local Awami League headquarters. 

But this xenophobic aspect soon faded un- 
der stern orders from Sheik Mujib and other 
Awami League leaders and the popular feel- 
ing toward foreigners progressively became 
one of exhilarated friendliness. 

The martial-law authorities representing 
Islamabad's military rule in the East ordered 
Government servants back to work, without 
success. They clamped a nighttime curfew 
on East Pakistani cities and when it was 
widely and deliberately violated they shot 
into crowds, killing scores of people in Dacca 
and other places. 

Impressed by the manifestations of popu- 
lar sentiment in the East, President Yahya 
Khan reversed himself on March 6 and an- 
nounced a new date, March 25, for the Na- 
tional Assembly meeting, adding fuel to the 
fire by laying blame for the impasse that 
had occurred on the Awami League. 

Too much had happened by now for such 
a move to placate the aroused Bengalis. They 
were inflamed by the army killings, by a 
statement in the President's Assembly an- 
nouncement that he was determined to in- 
sure the “complete and absolute integrity” 
of Pakistan and had ordered the armed forces 
to act toward this end, by the sending in of 
reinforcements to the 30,000-man military 
force already in the province, and by the 
replacement of a moderate military Govern- 
ment and a moderate martial-law adminis- 
trator with a Punjabi general, Tikka Khan, 
known for his toughness and ruthlessness. 
The Bengalis feared the new date for the 
Assembly was not set as an act of good faith 
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and that machinery was being put into place 
to suppress them regardless of the scheduled 
meeting. 

The effectiveness of resistance was made 
manifest when the Chief Justice of the Dacca 
High Court, B. A. Sidiqui, on strike like all 
other Government personnel, refused to 
swear in the new general as Governor. Then 
a large mass rally led by student activists, 
with the participation of labor and many 
other groups, declared the i_dependence of 
Bangla Desh and symbolically burned the 
Pakistan flag. I visited student leaders at 
this time and found them absolutely deter- 
mined to have independence and unshakably 
confident that Sheik Mujib would go along 
with their aims. 

Sheik Mujib gave East Pakistan’s reply to 
the President when he laid down a promised 
long-range action program before a cheer- 
ing, excited mass meeting on the race course 
on March 7, attended by a half-million per- 
sons shouting: “Joi Bangla,” “Bangla Desh 
shadeen” (‘Independent Bengal”) and slo- 
gans against the President, Gen. Tikka Khan 
and Mr. Bhutto, and singing the newly pop- 
ular old song written by Tagore, “Bengal, My 
Golden Bengal.” On the speakers’ platform 
was the new flag of Bangla Desh—a map of 
the area set in a red circle against a dark 
green background. 

Sheik Mujib said the Awami League would 
“consider” attending the Assembly meeting 
on March 25 if President Yahya would end 
martial law, pull back troops to their bar- 
racks, conduct an inquiry into the curfew- 
time killings and transfer his power before 
the Assembly met to the elected representa- 
tives of the people—that is, to the National 
Assembly. This was drastically changing the 
game. The League and other political par- 
ties had participated in the National Assem- 
bly elections in 1970 on the basis of tacit 
acceptance of the President’s stipulations 
that his martial-law regime was to keep 
power until the Assembly could meet and 
adopt a new constitution under which a new 
Government would then and only then take 
over. The President had also made it clear 
in a Legal Framework Order that he would 
veto the new constitution if it did not pre- 
serve the unity and integrity of the coun- 
try, another stipulation also tacitly accepted 
by participants in the Assembly elections. 

The Awami League’s new demands were 
evidence of an intention that later became 
clear to use the newly aroused feelings and 
unity of the East Pakistanis to obtain, by 
agreement if it could, self-rule for the East. 
League leaders insisted at this stage that 
they did not mean independence, but they 
admitted more radical elements could push 
matters to a proclamation of independence. 
To prepare the way for self-rule and to carry 
out a course of nonviolent noncooperation 
with Islamabad, Sheik Mujib ordered con- 
tinued indefinite strikes in selected Govern- 
ment offices while authorizing work under 
Awami League direction in others and 
throughout the private sector. 

The system that was established in effect 
bypassed central authority, symbolized by 
the martial-law troops, and set up a parallel 
government directed by the Awami League. 
Sheik Mujib ordered East Pakistanis not to 
pay central Government taxes while con- 
tinuing payments to the provincial coffers; 
he directed the setting up of road blocks 
against military movements and asked work- 
ers to mobilize against military use of rall- 
ways and ports; he took over radio stations, 
telecommunications, foreign trade and the 
banking system, including control of money 
transfers from East to West. He called for 
the organization of resistance groups in labor 
unions, villages and urban neighborhoods 
and by closing all educational institutions 
freed the students—a tough, politically ex- 
perienced key factor with their 700,000-man 
organization—for resistance activity. 

“Our people have already proclaimed to 
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the world that they shall no longer allow 
themselves to be exploited as a colony and 
a market,” he said. 


Everyone must be prepared for sacrifice, 
even death.” 

Radical students later said he used the 
word independence in this passage, but this 
did not appear in most translations of his 
Bengali address. But he had, in effect, hurled 
defiance at the President and proclaimed a 
wide-ranging confrontation between his na- 
ticnalist movement and Islamabad’s martial- 
law authorities. In fact, the die was cast 
on March 7. Even if Sheik Mujib did not in- 
tend to go for secession (and he afterward 
continued to talk in terms of continued 
East-West union under the loose confedera- 
tion formula implicit in his six points), he 
had loosed forces and enthusiasm that would 
inexorably carry the movement he had 
launched to a complete break with West 
Pakistan. 

The President waited for a week, con- 
ferring in Islamabad with Mr. Bhutto and 
other Western political leaders, before he 
finally flew to Dacca on March 15 to talk 
with Sheik Mujib and others there, taking 
the long six-hour flight from Karachi around 
the southern tip of India that had been made 
necessary by an India ban on flights over its 
territory by Pakistani aircraft. The mood in 
Dacca was hostile when he arrived. No local 
leader met him at the airport; he came into 
& heavily guarded Presidential mansion in an 
armed convoy; in the evening a student 
group braved possible shooting from secu- 
rity forces to march past the house and 
shout slogans against him. 

Dacca seethed. Black flags that Sheik 
Mujib had asked everyone to hoist to mani- 
fest nationalist-sentiments sprouted on 
every house, flew from every vehicle. Daily 
demonstrations—of shabbily dressed workers, 
of women in bright saris, of striking civil 
servants, office clerks, university staffs— 
Straggled through the streets, usually ending 
before Sheik Mujib’s house with noisy proc- 
lamation of independence slogans. Declara- 
tions of support for the Sheik came from 
virtually every group, every important leader 
in East Pakistan. 

Aged Maulana Bhashani, one-time politi- 
cal enemy of Sheik Mujib as head of the 
radical left-wing National Awami party, went 
about the country making speeches advocat- 
ing support from all, including the Marxist 
left, for Sheik Mujib and his program. 

Despite injunctions from the Sheik and 
others that the movement was to be kept 
nonviolent and tolerant of all who lived in 
Bangla Desh, attacks on and sometimes the 
killings of non-Bengali Pakistanis continued. 
In Chittagong there were pitched battles be- 
tween Bengalis and non-Bengalis, with heavy 
casualties on both sides. Meanwhile, the mili- 
tary forces were kept sullenly in their bar- 
racks along with Gen. Tikka Khan, waiting 
for the time when they would be called on 
to act. 

In his Dhanmondi house, as crowds 
trampled his lawn and flowed into his sit- 
ting room, Sheik Mujib had premonitions of 
the trials and bloodshed to come. He told 
delegations to be prepared for the ultimate 
sacrifice and warned them that they must 
realize he might not always be left free or 
alive to lead them. But he always responded 
to his deep conviction and feeling that he was 
the instrument of his people; he would say, 
“I will do what the people want, what the 
people tell me.” He seemed borne along by 
the passions of a movement that now had its 
own momentum, 

“Why can’t they let us part as brothers?” 
he once said in an exasperated comment on 
the attitude of the Western Establishment. 
“I am a man of peace and nonviolence, If it 
comes to bloodshed and war, others will take 
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over, more radical—very possibly the Com- 
munists—and there will be another Viet- 
nam.” 

He and his advisers repeatedly talked of 
their fear that the Punjabi soldiers who 
largely made up the Pakistani Army would 
bathe the East in blood and, if they finally 
had to give it up, would pull out in an orgy 
of killing and destruction. The East Paki- 
stani leaders pleaded with foreign newsmen 
to present this fear to the world in the hope 
that foreign powers would bring pressure to 
bear on Islamabad against such an eventu- 
ality. “Genocide” became the Bengali stock 
description of what had already happened— 
and, in fact, of what was to come, 

The Dacca talks eventually encompassed 
most of Pakistan’s party leaders, In their final 
stages Mr. Bhutto and a battery of his aides 
arrived to take part. All during March, Sheik 
Mujib and his aides seemed to be playing a 
devious game and refusing to be candid about 
their aims and strategy. (In fairness it must 
be said that this was the only tactic open to 
them, since an open stand for independence 
would have made them immediately liable to 
charges of treason.) They consistently main- 
tained that they were for a united Pakistan 
under the six-point scheme. But Sheik Mujib 
never showed the slightest interest in being a 
national leader of East and West, of taking 
the position of Prime Minister of an all- 
Pakistan Government that the Assembly ma- 
jority entitled him to. President Yahya had 
on one occasion referred to him as the future 
Prime Minister. And a large number of West 
Pakistanis—representing groups and under- 
developed provinces such as Baluchistan 
which resent military domination and com- 
mercial exploitation—were willing to have 
Sheik Mujib as a national leader. 

Westerners were therefore nonplused when 
Sheik Mujib, who had not even visited West 
Pakistan after his party's Assembly victory 
made him by great odds the national figure 
with the biggest mass following, virtually 
turned a cold shoulder to a position of all- 
Pakistan leadership that might have enabled 
him to redress Eastern grievances, in spite of 
possible lack of whole-hearted support from 
the army, the bureaucracy and other vested 
interests of the West. In any case, he fostered 
a movement based on a separatist attitude 
and animosity to West Pakistan. 

I asked him a few days before he was to ob- 
serve his 53d birthday on March 17 if he 
might use the occasion to proclaim the inde- 
pendence of Bangla Desh. He parried the 
question, saying cryptically, “Well, you know 
the tendency.” He always returned to the as- 
sertion that he was only the instrument of 
the people, saying, “If the people want it that 
way, that is the way it is going to be.” It was 
clear that a lot of the people, probably a vast 
majority, wanted independence. 

At one stage of the bargaining, the Awami 
League sought to get a Presidential procla- 
mation withdrawing martial law, allowing 
provincial governments to be set up by re- 
cently elected provincial assemblymen, and 
agreeing to a meeting of the National As- 
sembly in the form of two committees, one 
of members from East and one of members 
from West Pakistan. In a later broadcast to 
the nation, President Yahya said he was 
prepared to go along in principle with this 
plan but on the condition that all other 
political leaders besides those of the Awami 
League agreed to the scheme. He said he 
found other leaders, particularly mention- 
ing Mr. Bhutto, “unanimously opposed” on 
the grounds that after his proclamation 
ending martial law no other central author- 
ity would exist; only the provincial Govern- 
ments—with the result that chaos would en- 
sue, The President said other political lead- 
ers argued that if martial law was to be 
lifted the National Assembly should first 
meet and pass an appropriate interim con- 
stitution for Presidential assent. 

Mr. Bhutto later reported that in his talks 
with Sheik Mujib the latter indicated he 
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wanted the two sections of the Assembly to 
adopt separate Constitutions, one for the 
East and one for the West, after which the 
two committees would come together and 
consider ways for the two wings to coexist, 
presumably in a confederation of some kind 
based on the Awami League’s six points. 
Mr. Bhutto stated at one stage that he had 
rejected a proposal from Sheik Mujib that 
he be Prime Minister of West Pakistan, leav- 
ing Sheik Mujib to be Prime Minister of 
East Pakistan. 

Without Awami League leaders free to ex- 
plain themselves, the world may never know 
whether the proposals they advanced in the 
last stages of the Dacca talks were, indeed, 
their final positions. Accounts have all come 
from others present, chiefly the President 
and Mr. Bhutto. These two participants 
maintain that Sheik Mujib told political 
leaders on March 23 that his proposals were 
final and he would make no further changes. 
However, high Awami League leaders met 
with Presidential advisers on March 24 and 
told foreign correspondents they had ar- 
ae aad for further meetings the next 

y. 

They never had a chance to convene. On 
March 23, the anniversary of the Lahore 
Declaration in which Moslem leaders of India 
first projected a separate Moslem nation in 
the subcontinent three decades ago, the 
Bangla Desh flag was hoisted on Sheik Mu- 
jib’s house and demonstrators marched past 
and tore up the national flag. Sheik Mujib de- 
clared a general strike for March 27, and his 
opponents later said a declaration of inde- 
pomoenne was, in fact, planned for March 


On the night of March 25 the armed forces 
struck without warning. The President had 
just taken off to fly back to West Pakistan. 
In Karachi at 7 P.M. on the night of the 26th, 
almost 24 hours after the military crackdown 
in the East had begun, the President in a 
broadcast to the nation announced he had 
authorized the armed forces to restore the 
authority of the Government in the East. 
He pronounced the Awami League outlawed 
and declared Sheik Mujib a traitor, in effect 
guilty of flouting Government authority, in- 
sulting the armed forces and bringing the 
nation to the verge of disintegration. 

Sheik Mujib and his collaborators had 
pushed matters further than the President 
was willing to tolerate without the use of 
force. The Sheik had all along declared him- 
self a man of peace and advocated nonvio- 
lence for his followers, despite the fact that 
more radical elements had for weeks been 
collecting guns and making homemade ex- 
plosives for the anticipated showdown with 
the army. 

It is impossible to know at this stage 
whether Sheik Mujib simply miscalculated, 
thinking he could get his sweeping demands 
through agreement, and did not really think 
the President, who had gone to unexpected 
lengths of compromise, would finally call in 
the military. It is possible he had lost con- 
trol of revolution-minded colleagues like 
Tajuddin Ahmed, the Awami League Secre- 
tary general, and had gone too far along 
their road to turn back even if he had wanted 
to. 

The crackdown was brutal, in the tradition 
of the Moguls and their bloody 15th- and 
16th-century conquests, I had left Dacca 
by that time and can only judge by accounts 
of those who stayed behind what happened, 
and accounts vary widely. But it is plain 
that in Dacca the Punjabis of Gen. Tikka 
Khan moved in with tanks, mortars and 
machine guns against a surprised, unalerted 
city at about 9 P.M. Selecting Awami League 
offices, houses and dwelling areas of strong 
Awami League supporters as their targets, 
the troops unloosed a terrible orgy of kill- 
ing and destruction. Buildings and clusters 
of buildings were shelled and then burned, 
often with the shattered occupants inside; 
Hindu areas and workers’ concentrations in 
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the old section of the city were heavily 
attacked. 

When Sheikh Mujib heard what was hap- 
pening he sent his family away and dismissed 
everyone at his home at about 10 P.M. except 
for three aides and a bodyguard and sat down 
to wait. Foreign correspondents who tele- 
phoned the house at 1 A.M. the morning of 
March 26 were told he was still there, still 
waiting. At about 1:30, a military group 
approached his house and, after firing an 
automatic volley over the roof, called for him 
to surrender. He appeared at a second-story 
window and reportedly said, “Yes, I will 
come down. I am a man of nonviolence and 
if you had telephoned I would have come 
over to your headquarters.” 

The soldiers handed him into a military 
vehicle, shot a guard at a neighboring house 
who showed signs of intervening, and drove 
away. Reports are that their prisoner was 
flown later to West Pakistan and incarcerated 
in the ancient Morgul fortress of Attock, 45 
miles west of Rawalpindi, long used for polit- 
ical detainees. Thus the man who was 
largely instrumental in le his people to 
the point of revolt left it to the leadership of 
others. 

The slaughter at Dacca was duplicated 
on a smaller scale at other centers. At first, 
apparently, resistance was slight. City dwel- 
lers began to flee by the hundreds of thou- 
sands to the countryside, seeking refuge in 
ancestral villages from the urban danger. 
At Dacca shooting on a diminished scale 
went on for two weeks, sometimes betok- 
ening more crackdowns by the armed forces, 
sometimes indicating insurgents were fight- 
ing back, sometimes revealing vendetta con- 
flicts between civilian non-Bengalis and Ben- 
galis. The fatalities in Dacca alone in the 
first few days have been estimated in the 
thousands. Simon Dring of The London Daily 
Telegraph, who was present, figured a 17,000 
total for the capital and many thousands 
more elsewhere in the province. In many 
cases troops hurriedly dug mass graves and 
disposed of piled-up bodies. 

Resistance stiffened once the first shock 
of attack had passed. In the cities it was 
sporadic, in the countryside more organized. 
Resistance forces declared themselves a Li- 
beration Army and proclaimed an independ- 
ent provisional Government of Bangla Desh. 
Planes began bombing points in rural areas, 
Arms and infiltrators, Islamabad claimed, 
began to arrive from India. Islamabad sent 
more reinforcements and shiploads of equip- 
ment and military supplies to the East. A 
civil war was under way, developing in the 
guerrilla pattern that characterizes such con- 
flicts in these times. 

It is too early to tell how things will de- 
velop. The scope of the resistance and the 
range of support within the populace are 
not yet clear. But if even a few million of 
the pepole of East Pakistan fight or support 
the fight against Islamabad's forces of 
40,000 to 50,000 men it is difficult to see 
how the rebels, with arms from India and 
Sanctuary available in Indian territory, can 
be defeated by Government troops that have 
to be supplied by a 3,000-mile route around 
the tip of India. 

New York Times correspondent Sydney H. 
Schanberg, who has been as close as news- 
men can get to the scene, has cabled: “The 
prospect is for a long, sullen war. Most 
diplomats and foreign observers believe that 
the Bengalis, by hanging on, will eventually 
make life untenable for the West Pakistanis. 
But these observers also agree that, unless 
foreign powers put an economic squeeze on 
the Pakistani Government, it could be years 
before the Bengalis finally win their free- 
dom.” 

Much will depend on how really deter- 
mined the Bengalis are. By all ethnic, cul- 
tural and geographical standards, they de- 
serve to be a nation on their own. After 
what has happened they can be kept part of 
Pakistan only as a beaten, bitter people. 
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[From the Times Magazine, May 3, 1971] 
PAKISTAN 
DACCA, CITY OF THE DEAD 


(Nore.—Within hours after launching a 
tank-led offensive in Dacca and other East 
Pakistani cities on the night of March 26, 
the Pakistan army imposed a virtual black- 
out on the brutal civil war in Bangla Desh 
(Bengal State) by expelling foreign news- 
men, Time Correspondent Dan Coggin, who 
was among them, recently trekked back from 
India by Honda, truck, bus and bicycle to 
become the first American journalist to visit 
Dacca since the fighting started. His report:) 

Dacca was always a fairly dreary city, offer- 
ing slim pleasures beyond the Hotel Inter- 
national and a dozen Chinese restaurants 
that few of its 1,500,000 people could afford. 
Now, in many ways, it has become a city of 
the dead. A month after the army struck, un- 
leashing tank guns and automatic weapons 
against largely unarmed civilians in 34 hours 
of wanton slaughter. Dacca is still shocked 
and shuttered, its remaining inhabitants 
living in terror under the grip of army con- 
trol. The exact toll will never be known, but 
probably more than 10,000 were killed in 
Dacca alone. 

Perhaps half the city’s population has fled 
to outlying villages. With the lifting of army 
blockades at road and river ferry exits, the 
exodus is resuming. Those who remain ven- 
ture outdoors only for urgent food shopping. 
Rice prices have risen 50% since the army 
reportedly started burning grain silos in 
some areas. In any case, 14 of the city’s 18 
food bazaars were destroyed. The usually 
jammed streets are practically empty, and 
no civil government is functioning. 


“KILL THE BASTARDS” 


On every rooftop, Pakistan’s green-and- 
white flags hang limply in the steamy still- 
ness. “We all know that Pakistan is finished,” 
said one Bengali, “but we hope the flags will 
keep the soldiers away.” As another form of 
insurance, portraits of Pakistan’s late found- 
er Mohammed Ali Jinnah, and even the cur- 
rent President Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan, were displayed prominently. But there 
was so mistaking the fact that the East 
Pakistans viewed the army’s occupation of 
Dacca as a setback and not a surrender. “We 
will neither forgive nor forget,” said one 
Bengali. On learning that I was a sangbadik 
(journalist), various townspeople led me to 
mass graves, to a stairwell where two profes- 
sors were shot to death, and to scenes of 
other atrocities. 

The most savage killing occurred in the 
Old City, where several sections were burned 
to the ground, Soldiers poured gasoline 
around entire blocks, igniting them with 
flamethrowers, then mowed down people try- 
ing to escape the cordons of fire. “They're 
coming out!” a Westerner heard soldiers cry. 
“Kill the bastards!" 

One Bengali businessman told of losing 
his son, daughter-in-law and four grand- 
children in the fire. Few apparently survived 
in the destroyed sections—25 square blocks 
—of the Old City. If they escaped the flames, 
they ran into gunfire. To frighten survivors, 
soldiers refused to allow the removal of de- 
composing bodies for three days, despite the 
Moslem belief in prompt burial, preferably 
within 24 hours, to free the soul. 

The dead of Dacca included some of East 
Pakistan’s most prominent educators and 
businessmen, as well as some 500 students. 
Among at least seven University of Dacca 
professors who were executed without ap- 
parent reason was the head of the philoso- 
phy department, Govinda Chandra Dev, 65, 
a gentle Hindu who believed in unity in 
diversity. Another victim was Jogesh Chandra 
Ghosh, 86, the invalid millionaire chemist. 
Ghosh, who did not believe in banks, was 
dragged from his bed and shot to death by 
soldiers who looted more than $1 million in 
rupees from his home. 

Looting was also the motive for the slay- 
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ing of Ranada Prasad Saha, 80, one of East 
Pakistan's leading jute exporters and one 
of its few philanthropists; he had built a 
modern hospital offering free medical care 
at Mirzapur, 40 miles north of Dacca. Dev, 
Ghosh and Saha were all Hindus. 

“Where are the maloun [cursed ones]?” 
rampaging soldiers often asked as they 
searched for Hindus. But the Hindus were 
by no means the only victims. Many soldiers 
arriving in East Pakistan were reportedly 
told the absurdity that it was all right to 
kill Bengali Moslems because they were 
Hindus in disguise. “We can kill anyone for 
anything,” a Punjabi captain told a relative, 
“We are accountable to no one.” 


NEXT PRIME MINISTER 


The tales of brutality are seemingly end- 
less. A young man whose house was being 
searched begged the soldiers to do anything, 
but to leave his 17-year-old sister alone; 
they spared him so he could watch them 
murder her with a bayonet. Colonel Abudl 
Hal, a Bengali physician attached to the East 
Bengal Regiment, was allowed to make a 
last phone call to his family; an hour later 
his body was delivered to his home. An old 
man who decided that Friday prayers were 
more important than the curfew was shot 
to death as he walked into a mosque, 

About 1:30 on the morning of the attack, 
two armored personnel carriers arrived at 
the Dhanmandi home of Sheik Mujibur 
(“Mujib”) Rahman, 51, the political leader 
behind the campaign for Bengali independ- 
ence. Mujib first took refuge beneath a bed 
when the Special Security Group comman- 
dos’ began to spray his house with small- 
arms fire. Then, during a lull, he went to 
the downstairs veranda, raised his hands in 
surrender and shouted, “There is no need 
for shooting. Here I am. Take me.” 

Mujib was flown to West Pakistan, where 
he is reported held in Attock Fort near Pesh- 
awar. As an activist who had already spent 
nine years and eight months in jail, he may 
have reasoned at the time of his arrest that 
his political goals would be served by the 
martyrdom of further imprisonment. But 
he obviously did not expect to face a treason 
charge and possible execution. Only two 
months earlier, after all, President Yahya 
had referred to him as “the next Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan.” 


NO CHOICE 


In Mujib’s absence, the resistance move- 
ment is sorely lacking leadership, as well as 
arms, ammunition and communications 
gear. In late March, the mukti fauj (libera- 
tion forces) overwhelmed several company- 
size elements, as at Kushtia and Pabna, but 
bolt-action rifles cannot stop Sabre jets, ar- 
tillery and army troops operating in bat- 
talion strength. 

Still, everywhere I visited on the journey 
to Dacca, I found astonishing unanimity on 
the Bengali desire for independence and a 
determination to resist the Pakistan army 
with whatever means available. “We will 
not be slaves,” said one resistance officer, “so 
there is no choice but to fight until we win.” 
The oncoming monsoon rains and the Islam- 
abad government's financial problems will 
also work in favor of Bangla Desh. As the 
months pass and such hardships increase, 
Islamabad may have to face the fact that 
unity by force of arms is not exactly the 
Pakistan that Jinnah had in mind. 


[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1971] 
AIDE ADMITS MASSACRE IN East PAKISTAN 
Dacca, East Paxitstan.—Lt. Gen. Tikka 

Khan, martial law administrator of East 

Pakistan, said today “there was quite a lot 

of massacre” during civil war here. 

“I am sorry to say there was quite a lot 
of massacre, mainly directed against pro- 
Pakistani and pro-regime elements .. . Ben- 
galis against non-Bengalis,” the general said. 
His West Pakistani troops completely control 
Dacca. 
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Tikki referred to widely reported accounts 
of mass killings of non-Bengali people by 
indigenous Bengalis, whipped up by political 
developments that led to civil war in March. 

Tikki said his troops had to kill students 
and others who he said fired when the Paki- 
stan army tried to disarm them. 

Foreign journalists who arrived in Dacca 
today found only a scant portion of the city's 
one million inhabitants on its normally 
teeming streets. Signs everywhere under- 
scored the crippling economic damage from 
the strife. 


[From the New York Times, May 8, 1971] 


COPTER VIEW OF EAST PAKISTAN: VAST 
DESTRUCTION BUT NO FIGHTING 


(By Malcolm W. Brown) 


Nore.—The following dispatch is by one 
of the six foreign newsmen allowed into East 
Pakistan this week by the Pakistani Govern- 
ment for a tour with official escorts. 

MYMENSINGH, PAKISTAN.—From a helicop- 
ter flying over the eastern region of East 
Pakistan, vast destruction could be seen in 
towns and villages but no evidence of con- 
tinuing fighting. 

There is virtually no battle damage, how- 
ever, in the city of Mymensingh, which was 
captured by Government soldiers from sepa- 
ratist Bengali troops in a one-day battle 
April 15. But a visit here is a visit to a city 
of desolation. 

Apart from a handful of people at the 
market place, who carefully saluted passing 
army jeeps, the city was virtually deserted. 


GRAVES IN THE STREETS 


At intervals along streets lined with ram- 
shackle houses bodies have been buried in 
shallow graves and covered with piles of red 
bricks. Bodies covered with bricks are found 
even on the porches of houses, which them- 
selves are unoccupied and closed. 

Authorities said that of a heavily armed 
Bengali insurgent group of about 1,000, 
nearly all had been killed in the fighting. 
The insurgents were said to have been well 
entrenched and armed with anti-aircraft ma- 
chine guns, mortars and rocket launchers, 
largely of Indian origin. 

Officials also said that, before the Govern- 
ment soldiers took the city, the Bengalis had 
killed at least 1,000 Bihari or non-Bengali 
residents. Army officials introduced corre- 
spondents to people who said there had been 
a slaughter of Bihari residents by the domi- 
nant Bengali group led by members of the 
Awami League, the political party that was 
outlawed by the central Government soon 
after the military action began in East Paki- 
stan on March 25. 

(“There were 5,000 non-Bengalis where I 
lived and now there are 25 survivors,” the 
Associated Press quoted the assistant post- 
master as having said.) 

Officers from West Pakistan commanding 
the forces occupying this region decline to 
disclose overall casualty figures in Mymen- 
singh District, which is described as the most 
populous single district in all south Asia. 
Such figures, in any case, may not be known. 

“There were so many bodies here,” one 
officer said, “it was impossible to identify 
them or bury them.” 

He said they had to be thrown into the 
Brahuaputra River, a tributary of the Ganges. 
For the last two months, it is said, swarms of 
vultures have been gathering in the area. 

The main loss of life here apparently oc- 
curred in the fields and fruit groves outside 
Mymensingh, and in clusters of huts that 
had been burned to the ground. 

In Dacca, capital of East Pakistan, corre- 
spondents were shown three prisoners said 
to have been captured from the ranks of 
infiltrating Indian forces inside Pakistan. 


ARMY CONTROLS TOWNS 


The three men said that they had been 
sent to Indian border posts and had removed 
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their unit badges before crossing the fron- 
tier. Pakistani authorities said that they had 
captured five Indian border guards in all, 
one of them wounded. 

There seems little question at this point 
that the army is in full control of all major 
towns of East Pakistan, most of which have 
been evacuated by at least half the residents. 

Army Officials said that pockets of resist- 
ance continue. They said that attempts had 
been made to blow up bridges and other lines 
of communication but that search-and-de- 
stroy operations with helicopter support were 
rapidly neutralizing these. 


[From the New York Times, May 9, 1971] 
BENGALIS DEPICT How A Priest DIED 
(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

Note.—The following dispatch is by one of 
the six foreign newspaper allowed into East 
Pakistan this week by the Pakistani Govern- 
ment for a tour with official escorts. 

JESSORE, Pakistan.—In the Catholic hos- 
pital grounds of this smashed and burned 
city is the fresh grave of an Italian priest— 
the only foreigner known to have been slain 
in the fighting that has gripped East Paki- 
stan for the past two months, The grave is 
that of the Rev. Mario Veronesi, 56 years old, 
who worked at the Roman Catholic mission 
here for 18 years. 

Newsmen touring East Pakistan were per- 
mitted one hour by their military guides to- 
day for private interviews. Ordinarily, escorts 
are present at all times and most of the trips 
during the five-day permitted stay have been 
taken up by official briefings. 

Father Veronesi was one of four Italian 
priests at the Fatima Catholic Hospital here. 
All were members of the Xaverian order. Two 
are physicians. 


SEPARATISTS CONTROL CITED 


According to witnesses, Jessore was con- 
trolled by Bengali separatists after the out- 
break of fighting March 25. 

Most of the population of East Pakistan 
is Bengall. The Government of the nation is 
in West Pakistan, which is separated from 
East Pakistan by more than 900 miles of In- 
dian territory. A traditionally bitter and 
sometimes bloody rivalry exists between the 
Bengalis and the more prosperous West 
Pakistanis. 

When the violence erupted, the Bengalis 
were pitted against the small number of West 
Pakistanis in East Pakistan. 

The national army, consisting almost en- 
tirely of West Pakistanis, attacked, first in 
the major towns and later in the smaller 
ones. The long-standing anti-Bengali bitter- 
ness on the part of most of the army’s offi- 
cers and men were exacerbated by the slaying 
of a number of non-Bengalis here over a pe- 
riod of months. 


NIGHT OF SPECIAL HORROR 


The night of special horror for Jessore was 
April 4, four days after the local East Bengal 
regiment had revolted against the national 
army. 

The army had smashed into the city, level- 
ing many houses. At the Catholic hospital, 
according to witnesses, two soldiers arrived 
late in the afternoon as a doctor priest was 
about to operate on a girl. Witnesses and the 
soldiers began firing into the house and 
Father Veronesi walked out with his hands 
up. They said he was wearing no cassock, but 
his shirt carried a Red Cross badge. The 
grounds are clearly marked as a Catholic 
hospital. At this point, a soldier is said to 
have opened fire at the priest with a Sten 
gun, killing him instantly. 

The witnesses said that troops then en- 
tered the church and shot four persons, in- 
cluding two women. 

on a truck reportedly opened the 
offensive in Jessore by firing a machine gun 
at all buildings as it passed along the street 
near the hospital. 
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QUESTION UNANSWERED 

Two days ago, Gen. Tikka Khan, military 
governor of East Pakistan, told foreign news- 
men that the army had not desecrated or 
damaged any religious shrines. Asked by a 
reporter whether an Italian priest had been 
killed, he paused and said that an Italian 
journalist had been wounded. When the Ital- 
ian ambassador to Pakistan reportedly visited 
the mission, military authorities informed 
him that Father Veronesi had been killed by 
the rebels, not the army. 

Jessore and Khulna are among the most 
heavily damaged towns in East Pakistan. 
Many market areas and buildings are burned 
out, the streets deserted. 

Throughout the tour, Government authori- 
ties and persons produced for interview have 
told of thousands of non-Bengali residents, 
including women and children, having been 
slain by the separatists, often after having 
been tortured. 


DECAPITATIONS CHARGED 


At Khulna, newsmen were shown facilities 
where frames were said to have been set up 
to hold prisoners for decapitation. Frag- 
ments of bloody clothing and tresses of wom- 
en’s hair were strewn about. The place was 
said to have been used by Bengali insurgents 
for the execution of thousands of non-Ben- 
gail residents. 

At no time have Government authorities 
disclosed any estimates of the number of 
Bengalis slain. 

“When people start shooting, you shoot 
back,” said the commander at one town. “We 
killed them all. 

“You don't go around counting the bodies 
of your enemies, you throw them in the 
rivers and be done with it,” he said. 

Flickers of resistance by small Bengali 
groups apparently continue but reporters 
have seen little evidence that any significant 
fighting continues. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
May 9, 1971] 

CITIES OF EasT PAKISTAN SHOW WIDE 
DEVASTATION 

JESSORE, East PAKIsTAN.—Communal vio- 
lence and military action to put down the 
rebellion in East Pakistan have wreaked 
death and devastation here and in Khulna, 
the province’s second port and third ranking 
city. 

In Khulna, newsmen on an army-conducted 
tour yesterday saw what a non-Bengali resi- 
dent described as a human slaughter-house. 
Sheds were said to have been used by East 
Pakistan’s dominant Bengalis in mass kill- 
ings of Bihari immigrants from India, West 
Pakistanis and other non-Bengalis during 
March and early April at the height of the 
Secessionist uprising. 

Reporters were shown a wooden frame with 
chains affixed on top where women and chil- 
dren reportedly were beheaded with knives. 

GARROTE, NOOSES SHOWN 

There was a form a garrote attached to a 
tree where the resident said victims were 
choked to death. Cords attached to one tree 
were described as hanging nooses. 

Bodies were said to have been thrown 
over a low wall into the river running along- 
side. 

Long rows of shops and homes in the non- 
Bengali sector of Khulna were badly burned, 
apparently by Bengalis, but other sections, 
including solid brick buildings in the Ben- 
gali-dominated town were devastated as if 
by explosives or Pakistani army artillery. 

In Jessore, newsmen saw the grave of a 
59-year-old Italian priest reported to have 
been gunned down by Pakistani soldiers in 
his mission hospital complex. 

Four East Pakistanis, including a mother 
and 14-year-old boy, also were killed by the 
troops in the attack, residents said. 

According to an authenticated report, the 
Rev. Mario Veronesi, who had been here 18 
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years, walked out of the small mission house 
the morning of April 4 as two soldiers ap- 
proached. 

He was cut down by automatic fire as he 
raised his hands, it was reported. 


BURIED IN FIRE 


A fellow priest buried him nearby the fol- 
lowing day, taking 644 hours because of gun- 
fire whistling around him. 

A nun from the mission is reported to have 
left for the Vatican with the blood-soaked 
Red Cross badge the priest was wearing when 
he was shot. 

The market area of Jessore looked bombed 
and burned out. A number of houses and 
shops were said to have been razed both by 
Bengalis and the Pakistani army in taking 
over the town. 

A resident described what he called indis- 
criminate firing by the army seeking to dis- 
lodge the rebels who had controlled the 
town. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 1971] 
ARMY, REBELS FIGHT OVER RUINED PAKISTAN 
(By Mort Rosenblum) 

(NoTre.—The writer was one of six corre- 
spondents admitted to East Pakistan after a 
five-week period during which foreign corre- 
spondents were officially barred from the 
area. This dispatch was brought out of Dacca 
and filed free of censorship.) 

A civil war of staggering butchery and 
hatred has left the 23-year-old nation of 
Pakistan on the brink of economic and politi- 
cal ruin. 

Pakistan, though broke, is spending more 
than $2 million daily to support the Army 
that shelled and machine-gunned this 
province of 75 million into submissive in- 
activity. 

It is responsibly estimated that deaths 
since the war started March 25 number more 
than the 400,000 killed by nature in last 
November's cyclone. This time, each death 
means a family’s lasting bitterness, 


INDISCRIMINATE KILLING 


The killing was indiscriminate. Bengalis 
bent on a separate Bengal] nation slaughtered 
many of the province’s 6 million non- 
Bengalis. When the Army moved in, it settled 
the score, aided by non-Bengalis seeking re- 
venge. 

The resultant fighting brought damage 
reminiscent of World War II. Markets were 
razed and flattened, towns were devastated. 
Road and rail links were cut at a dozen 
major points, crippling communication. 

Losses to industry and to commerce be- 
tween the two wings of Pakistan are incalcu- 
lable. So are the effects of stalled develop- 
ment. The 55 mills that turn out jute, East 
Pakistan’s chief money-maker, are working 
at 15 to 20 percent of capacity. 

MILLIONS FACE FAMINE 

Reporters touring East Pakistan found that 
millions face starvation from famine and 
from halted relief distribution. 

The Army is believed by some to have taken 
over American boats and Japanese jeeps 
meant for relief, jeopardizing, future aid. 
The country’s military rulers insist that 
while they welcome aid, it must come with- 
out foreigners to look after its distribution. 

In many areas, food supply is a critical 
problem. The key port, Chittagong, is choked 
with 400,000 tons of goods, 100,000 tons more 
than it handles normally in a month. 

Before, river craft carried only a fourth 
of the cargo from Chittagong into the in- 
terior. Now they must carry it all, perhaps 
for months. Even when roads and rail are 
open, shippers say, 10 river craft carry food 
stocks. Now, they say, the Army allots only 
four boats for food supply. 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Politically, the problems are as great. Ben- 
galis elected 167 to 169 members of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League to the Na- 
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tional Assembly in December. He is now 
jailed, the party is banned and no one has 
any idea what will happen next. 

President A. M. Yahya Khan, who went 
back to the West after talks with Sheikh 
Mujib on restoring civilian rule collapsed in 
Dacca, maintains he wants politicians to take 
pack control of the government. 

But betting is heavy that General Yahya 
will not last the year as president and the 
Army will not find anyone who thinks the 
soldiers’ way and can still walk unescorted 
through the streets of East Pakistan. 

Confidence is shattered among Bengalis, 
West Pakistanis and Muslim migrants from 
India who fled here at partition in 1947. 

At a Chittagong jute mill, where Bengalis 
evidently killed 180 women and children, 
only 20 of 7,500 workers have dared to return. 

Non-Bengali officers and officials refuse to 
even admit that there are Bengali widows 
and orphans in need. 

Hindu Bengalis made up 12 per cent of the 
population. They chose to remain here 
though West Bengal in India is largely Hindu 
and East Bengal—East Pakistan—is mostly 
Muslim, 

Radical Muslim students rejected the re- 
ligion that bound them to West Pakistan, 
espousing instead Hinduism and “Calcutta 
culture.” Hindus were widely blamed for 
fomenting the rebellion. 


HINDUS SINGLED OUT 


As a result, the Army singled out Hindus. 
Their shops and homes were smashed and 
burned. A temple in Chittagong was blown 
completely on its side. Undamaged shops in 
otherwise devastated Hindu areas sometimes 
bear signs in English and Urdu, the Western 
Pakistani tongue, proclaiming the owner a 
Muslim, 

Often being a Muslim—or showing a Pakis- 
tani flag—did not help. 

The job of rebuilding what the Army and 
rebels burned and battered down will take 
massive human and financial resources. 

Whole blocks of two-story brick buildings 
in several cities and towns lie in rubble. What 
was not burned or destroyed in fragments 
was looted. 

“We will manage,” said Lt. Gen. Tikka 
Khan, the military governor in charge of 
quelling the rebellion and rebuilding the 
province. 

“Nature has a way of putting things right 
and we are making good progress,” 


[From the New York Times, May 10, 1971] 


ALL SERIOUS ARMED OPPOSITION SEEMS ENDED 
In East PAKISTAN 
(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

(Nore.—The following dispatch is by one of 
the six foreign newsmen allowed into East 
Pakistan this week by the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment for a tour with official escorts.) 

RAJSHAHI, PAKISTAN.—The crushing force 
of West Pakistan's military operation against 
the Bengali separatists has apparently dez 
stroyed all serious armed opposition in East 
Pakistan. 

Rajshahi, a city that used to have a popula- 
tion of 100,000, stands on the east bank of 
the muddy, sluggish Ganges River, with In- 
dia visible on the opposite shore 3,000 yards 
away. Border towns like this were political 
strongholds of the now-banned separatist 
Awami League, which won a sweeping victory 
in the national legislative election Dec. 7. 
The National army, made up mostly of Pun- 
jabis from West Pakistan, struck against the 
separatists throughout East Pakistan on 
March 25. 

By mid-April, apparently, the army’s cam- 
paign was virtually completed. The last-ditch 
opposition the army met in border regions 
was squelched swiftly and although army 
patrols still draw occasional sniper fire, the 
eastern wing seems firmly under control. 
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VAST DESTRUCTION 


The cost for all concerned has been agony. 
Newsmen have seen tens of thousands of 
leveled or gutted buildings. In the towns, 
concrete walls pocked by hundreds of bullets 
where firing squads did their work, human 
bodies dumped into community wells and 
desolation testify to the ferocity of events. 

Precisely how it all happened is not ap- 
parent because testimony is totally conflict- 
ing, depending on the point of view of the 
witness, The army and civilian peace com- 
mittees established throughout the eastern 
wing say that the bulk of the destruction and 
slaughter was perpetrated by the rebels or 
Indian troops who, they charge, infiltrated 
across the border. But newsmen often are ap- 
proached by Bengals who slip up to whisper a 
few words before darting out of the sight of 
the ever-present peace committeemen. 

Don't believe what they're telling you,” 
one said. “They did it all. We are oppressed 
and cannot tell you what happened.” 

Most of the peace committee members, 
to whom the army has delegated a certain 
measure of civil administration, are Moslem 
Biharis who came from predominantly Hin- 
du India to Pakistan when the nation came 
into existence in 1947. 

Business and trade in East Pakistan is 
largely in the hands of Biharis, who are a 
small minority among the local Bengalis. 
The latter was mostly Moslems, but there 
is a substantial Hindu minority. 

Resentment on the part of many im- 
poverished Bengals toward the somewhat 
more prosperous Biharis was a factor in the 
Bengali separatist movement in the recent 
war, The impression, based on the testimony 
of hundreds of witnesses is that what seemed 
that the Awami League was about to come 
to power, Bengalis in some communities 
looted, and burned Bihari houses and 
slaughtered their occupants, 

The Bengalis in the national army revolted 
to join the separatists. When the predomi- 
nantly Punjabi army of West Pakistan 
smashed its way into the eastern wing it had 
ready allies among the minority Biharis, most 
of whom were burning for revenge. 


BENGALIS FLEE CITIES 


The magnitude of the killing that followed 
has sickened most observers, As a result of 
the violence, a majority of the Bengalis and 
nearly all of the large Hindu minority in 
towns like this have fled. Here, the block of 
buildings making up the main market area 
of the city lies smashed, apparently by mor- 
tar fire from army units that took the town 
April 14. 

Some five-story buildings with ornately 
decorated wooden balconies in the area still 
stand, but sometimes with their upper floors 
in ruins as the result of shelling. But much 
of the city is untouched by shellfire, and 
bicycle rickshaws and street vendors have 
begun to ply the streets. The town again has 
water, electricity, communications, and 
even a complaint bureau. 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1971] 


THAT SHADOW IN THE SKY Is a VULTURE— 
A FAT ONE 


(By Malcolm W. Brown) 


Dacca, East PAKIsTAN.—“Our vultures are 
the happiest creatures in Pakistan,” a weary 
villager said last week, speaking of the series 
of disasters that have struck the country’s 
eastern region. 

Watered by the Ganges and hundreds of 
tributaries, East Pakistan normally is verdant 
with rice and jute paddies and grows dell- 
cious tropical fruit. But within the past year 
it has suffered a disastrous flood, followed 
In turn by a calamitous cyclone that took 
half a million lives and by a civil war (or, 
rather, a pogrom on a vast scale). The esti- 
mate of some foreign observers that another 
half-million East Bengalis were killed in the 
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butchery may not be greatly exaggerated. 
Exact figures are hard to come by because of 
the practice of dumping bodies in the rivers 
before the deaths are counted. 

Now it appears, in the view of foreign ex- 
perts, that famine and epidemic cholera are 
at hand. 

And, despite this staggering loss of life, 
the demon of population growth continues to 
press against the diminishing supply of land. 
At the current growth rate, the loss of lives 
during November’s cyclone was replaced in 
an estimated 83 days. 

Of all the catastrophes, it is the civil war 
that has been the hardest to chronicle. 

About 40 foreign newsmen and camera 
crews happened to be in Dacca, East Pakis- 
tan’s capital, at the time the national army, 
made up mostly of the Punjabis of West Pak- 
istan, struck with a ferocity that has left 
the Bengali population cowed. The news- 
men, who were seeing more than the Islama- 
bad Government in the West had intended, 
were expelled from East Pakistan, which is 
separated from West Pakistan by 900 miles 
of Indian territory. Their notes and film 
were confiscated. 

Since then, several newsmen have sneaked 
into East Pakistan from India and reported 
their impressions of a region under the heel 
of what amounts to a foreign occupation 
army. And last week the Government per- 
mitted six foreign newsmen (including this 
correspondent and one from Communist 
China) into the eastern region. 

By now it is probably impossible to deter- 
mine who was the first to butcher women 
and children as the violence—stemming from 
the East Pakistani demand for autonomy 
and the Islamabad Government's refusal to 
grant it—spread through the eastern region 
last March. 

There can be little doubt that some atroci- 
ties were committed by groups of separatists. 
Generally such killings were done by Bengali 
workers nurturing grudges against shop fore- 
men and administrators in the jute mills. 
Many of the foremen are Biharis, Moslem 
immigrants from India, who have done well 
in East Pakistan and whose success is re- 
sented by the less successful Bengalis. 

The Pakistani Army, for its part, denies 
that it fired indiscriminately when it at- 
tacked in East Pakistan. But the physical 
evidence and direct testimony of hundreds 
of witnesses indicates that the army burned 
and blasted entire neighborhoods in towns 
and cities, picking off anyone showing him- 
self in a window. 

Soldiers smashed their way into apart- 
ments in Dacca’s Old City district, hunting 
down university professors and killing them 
and their families in cold blood. In Jessore, 
an Italian priest was killed at point-blank 
range as he stepped from a hospital build- 
ing, his hands in the air and a Red Cross 
banner pinned to his chest. West Pakistani 
troops smashed most Hindu temples and 
shrines they passed, and leveled all houses 
anywhere near them. The Hindus are a mi- 
nority group in Moslem Pakistan and are al- 
ways suspected of being agents of the “arch 
enemy”—India. 

Mopping up has been continuing ever 
since. Rubble has been cleared away. Road- 
blocks erected by rebels have been removed. 
Gas, telephone and power lines have begun 
to operate. A few carpenters and sign paint- 
ers have trickled into the shattered bazaars. 
And some of the fat vultures have been shot. 

LIFE DISRUPTED 


But life in the region is still badly disrupt- 
ed. At least eight vital bridges lie felled by 
explosives. One of them provided the only 
link between the port of Chittagong in the 
south and the northern part of the region. 
The damage could be repaired in a year, ac- 
cording to Lieut. Gen, Tikka Khan, comman- 
der of the occupation forces and military 
governor of the eastern region, 
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Industries, services, port facilities and town 
business in general operate at about 20 per 
cent of normal throughout East Pakistan. 
Some people have taken to the fields, More 
than a million others—2 million according 
to an Indian official at the United Nations 
last week—are reported to have fled the coun- 
try entirely across the rivers into India. 

“East Pakistan is doomed whatever hap- 
pens,” a Pakistani scholar said. “It has no 
hope as an independent entity and is equally 
doomed if it remains the colony of West 
Pakistan. For West Pakistan the East wing 
is going to be an unbearable economic, mili- 
tary and social burden, and yet we cannot 
give up East Pakistan, for reasons of religious 
and national doctrine. 

“There is our tragedy and our problem.” 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, what has 
been America’s involvement in these 
startling events? When did it begin? How 
should it be altered? 

For its savage crackdown on the Ben- 
galis, the Pakistan Army used imported 
guns, automatic weapons, mortars, ar- 
tillery, trucks, armored personnel car- 
riers, tanks, airplanes, and ammunition. 
The officers in charge were men trained 
in the United States or Great Britain. 
Most of the ordnance and supplies came 
from the United States, acquired over 
the years through our lavish grants of 
military assistance and subsidized arms 
sale programs. The Bengalis, on the other 
hand, have literally used bows and ar- 
rows, knives, rocks, homemade bombs, 
and captured hand weapons to resist. 

Starting in 1954, when Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles negotiated a 
large arms agreement with Pakistan, the 
U.S. Government developed a special re- 
lationship with the ruling feudal oli- 
garchy of West Pakistan—the generals, 
the handful of landowning families who 
control 80 percent of the wealth, and the 
civil servants. We furnished immense 
quantities of arms, and more than $4 bil- 
lion worth of economic and food assist- 
ance, the bulk of which was channeled 
into West Pakistan. 

The military largesse, costing the 
United States nearly $2 billion in 
arms, was perenially justified to Con- 
gress and the American people as a shield 
to protect the Pakistanis—and the United 
States—against Communist aggression. 
Pakistan joined SEATO and CENTO; in 
turn, the United States built a commu- 
nications and air base complex at Pesha- 
war to gather intelligence data from 
Central Asia. Far from containing the 
Russian bear or the Chinese dragon, how- 
ever, Pakistan has used its American-fur- 
nished military equipment first against 
India in 1965 and now against its own 
people. Indeed, in 1968, Pakistan un- 
abashedly closed down our electronic 
listening post at Peshawar in order to 
placate Russian and Chinese feelings. By 
all standards, then, our military assist- 
ance policy has proved a failure—but it 
has been kept alive by the persistence 
of our arms bureaucracy and the insist- 
ence of the Pakistan junta. 

In October, 1970, the United States 
lifted its embargo on lethal arms to Pak- 
istan that had been imposed after the 
1965 Indo-Pakistan war. When this pol- 
icy turnabout was announced, I warned 
in the Senate, as I had in the early 1960’s, 
against fueling the Pakistan-Indian ri- 
valry, that trouble and vielence would 
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be the end-product. “It could be,” I said 
on October 14 of last year, “only a 
matter of time before recent history re- 
peats itself and the United States is 
burned again.” This has happened, but 
in another, unforeseen way. 

When a policy goes sour but is not 
changed, the results are sordid. New pub- 
lic information reveals this about the 
Pakistan case. In April, 1967, the United 
States altered its arms embargo to ease 
military transactions. We permitted 
commercial sales of what could be termed 
“nonlethal end-items,” and this was in- 
terpreted here and internationally as 
communications and transportation 
equipment. Now it has come to light that 
our sales to Pakistan were averaging $10 
million per year and of that amount, the 
State Department confessed a month 
ago, $2.5 million went for ammunition. 
Our arms purveyors reasoned that am- 
munition, though lethal, was not an 
“end-item.” 

After hedging for more than a month, 
the State Department acknowledged on 
May 5, 1971, that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment was using U.S. supplied tanks 
and jet fighters in imposing military 
rule upon the majority of its pop- 
ulation which lives in East Pakistan. In 
a recent letter that I have received from 
Dacca, an American observer writes that 
the success of the Pakistan Army to date 
in occupying key towns “is heavily re- 
lated to the use of C—130’s to move” men 
and materiel. Before he and other for- 
eign correspondents were expelled at 
gunpoint from East Pakistan, Selig S. 
Harrison of the Washington Post noted 
the disturbing fact that: 

The universal attitude expressed In Dacca 
by representative Bengalis from Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rahman down to the street vendor 
is that the United States has wittingly or 
otherwise made it possible for West Pakistan 
to ride roughshod over the East through its 
military assistance to the Punjabi-dominated 
army and an economic aid approach reflect- 
ing the bias of the largely West Pakistani 
bureaucracy. 


In regard to our military involvement, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch concluded 
that “the United States must share the 
guilt in this atrocity.” In sum, our mili- 
tary ties with Pakistan has implemented 
and made possible the carnage. 

I ask unanimous consent that news- 
paper articles dealing with our military 
aid to Pakistan be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 30, 1971] 

BenGauis SEE U.S. Rote In RAWALPINDI 

EFFORT 


(By Selig S. Harrison) 


BANGKOK, March 29—The universal atti- 
tude expressed in Dacca by representative 
Bengalis from Sheikh Mujibur Rahman down 
to the street vendor is that the United States 
has wittingly or otherwise made it possible 
for West Pakistan to ride roughshod over 
the East through its military assistance to 
Punjabi-dominated army and an economic 
aid approach reflecting the bias of largely 
West Pakistani bureaucracy. 

Prominent Bengalis such as the late Pre- 
mier H. S. Suhrawardy warned privately 
when the United States started its military 
aid in the 50s that it would ultimately be used 
to suppress Bengali aspirations. The army 
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wanted American firepower, he once said, 
more for domestic poiitical reasons and for 
use against the Indians than for the stated 
purpose of countering international Com- 
munism. But even Suhrawardy never antic- 
ipated the carnage inflicted on Thursday 
night by M24 “chaffee” tanks provided under 
the now defunct military aid program. 

Despite the marginal supplies of Chinese 
and Soviet military equipment supplied 
since the United States terminated its grant 
military aid in 1965, Bengalis stress that the 
army is still overwhelmingly American ori- 
ented and point to the recent controversial 
decision by the Nixon administration to sell 
a small amount of equipment and spare parts 
to Rawalpindi for the first time since the 
Indo-Pakistan war. Every time one of the 
giant U.S. C—-130 transport planes with troop 
reinforcements zoomed overhead in Dacca 
last week, Bengalis made acid comments for 
the benefit of Americans present. 

One of the key advisers to Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman said that Awami League leaders 
see a U.S. hand behind the hawkish coun- 
sel given to Yaha in Dacca by Gen. U. A, 
Umar, secretary of the National Security 
Council, and Gen. Mohammad Akbar, direc- 
tor of interservice intelligence. 

Generals Umar and Akbar are regarded 
in the Awami League as Islamic zealots who 
pushed Yahya into his military confronta- 
tion on Thursday, and “some sections” of 
the U.S. establishment in Pakistan with old 
ties dating back to the days of the military 
alliance are blamed, in turn, for allegedly 
encouraging the hardliners. 

Conversations with Awami League lead- 
ers, key West Pawistanis and American 
sources suggest that the attitude of U.S. 
Ambassador Joseph Farland in his formal 
contacts with both West Pakistani and Ben- 
gali leaders has been one of reticence and 
detachment. 

But in the Bengali view, this amounted to 
giving Yahya a blank check, and the United 
States should at least have made a serious 
and explicit effort to prevent the use of 
American military hardware against East 
Pakistan. 

When Yahya asked him in a late February 
meeting what he should do, Farland re- 
portedly stuck to his script and replied that 
the United States would honor “whatever the 
people of Pakistan decide.” Farland also met 
the sheikh two days before Yahya made his 
March 3 speech postponing a scheduled con- 
stitution—drafting session of the National 
Assembly. He reportedly sounded out the 
sheikh on key foreign policy issues and 
heard him out on Bengali grievances but 
said little. 

It is understood that the sheikh asked the 
United States to observe “genuine” impar- 
tiality if it did not wish to take sides and 
to avoid getting into the position of in- 
directly underwriting whatever West Paki- 
stan chose to do. He emphasized the need 
for restraint by the army, and reiterated 
his often-stated differences with Yahya’s 
foreign policy, warning of future Chinese 
pressures and underlining the advantages 
for East Pakistan in trade with Indian West 
Bengal. 

He spoke proudly of the overwhelming 
election mandate won by the Awami League, 
This provided the necessary moderate demo- 
cratic political base on which to build the 
state economically, he contended, warning 
that revolutionary forces of varying stripes 
were lying in readiness to exploit his failure. 

The underlying tone of Bengali comments 
concerning the role of the United States has 
been one of distress rather than anger at 
a time when the United States is still viewed 
as the only conceivable source of salvation 
for East Pakistan. One common theme is 
that the United States has been “egocentric- 
ally” thinking of its own foreign policy in- 
terests in a narrow way without regard for 
Bengali aspirations. 

Thus, it is argued, the United States has 
been hoping for a relatively strong central 
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government with the sheikh as premier, since 
the sheikh’s views on China would presum- 
ably have shifted Pakistani foreign policy in 
a westerly direction. The Bengalis, however, 
do not want the sheikh to go to Rawalpindi. 
They want loose confederation with a token 
central authority, and the United States, in 
this view, has indirectly encouraged Yahya in 
his hard line. 

Another factor often cited as evidence of 
U.S. bias toward the west wing is the identi- 
fication of U.S. aid officials and the World 
Bank with the thinking of West Pakistani 
economic planners. Bengali economists be- 
lieve that the planners in Rawalpindi led by 
M. M, Ahmed, Yahya’s principal economic ad- 
viser, are frankly dedicated to maintaining 
“neo colonial” relationship between East and 
West Pakistan in which Bengal serves as more 
or less permanent golden market for West 
Pakistani indusry, market protected from 
foreign competition by tariffs in which prices 
can be jacked up at the will of West Pakistani 
entrepreneurs. 

The Begali nationalist weekly “Forum” 
cites the report of 1970 U.S. aid report on in- 
dustrialization in East Pakistan and recent 
World Bank staff study as reflecting the 
Rawalpindi attitude. Both studies urged tax 
incentives for West Pakistani investors and 
implied that there is no entrepreneurial tal- 
ent in the East. 

The bank’s resident director in Pakistan, 
David Gordon, grants that there might have 
been “some insensitivity” to Bengali needs on 
the part of Western aid officials in the past 
reflecting close working ties with Rawalpindi 
officials. 

But Bengali experts have recently begun to 
come up with clear, well-planned projects, 
and the bank's Pakistan aid consortium has 
been shifting its major interest during the 
past year from the western wing to the east 
“in the belief that this is where the problems 
are.” Gordon arrived in Dacca last Thursday 
afternoon with hopes that a political settle- 
ment might be in the offing and discussed 
future aid possibilities amid the background 
music of mortars and cannon. 

One of his tasks had been to confer with 
local officials on priorities governing a long- 
term $1.6 billion flood control program for 
East Pakistan adopted by the bank last sum- 
mer. The aid givers have “positive attitude,” 
he observed with a glance at a tank visible 
through the hotel window, and more than 
$125 million has already been pledged, “but 
perhaps the pertinent question is will we 
have any government, administration or 
economy to deal with about floods or any- 
thing else.” 


[Prom the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 4, 
1971] 


U.S. ARMS In Dacca 


It is no wonder that the West Pakistan 
military tried to conceal its actions in East 
Pakistan last weekend by rounding up for- 
eign news correspondents at gunpoint and 
expelling them from the country. Reports 
now becoming available are to the effect that 
tanks and incendiary weapons were used in 
Dacca to crush the East Pakistan home-rule 
movement; it is said that some 7000 Bengalis 
armed only with knives and bamboo sticks 
were slaughtered. 

The United States must share the guilt 
in this atrocity. The tanks were American- 
built, furnished as part of well over two bil- 
lion dollars in military aid given to Pakistan 
in return for its willingness to ally itself 
with United States objectives. Giant trans- 
port planes supplied by the United States 
carried the troops used in the suppression. 

This is not the first time Pakistanis have 
misused American assistance. Ever since the 
arming of Pakistan was begun in the 1950s 
India has claimed that its neighbor would 
employ the weapons against India; to pro- 
tect itself India was forced to spend scarce 
development funds on arms. In 1966 India’s 
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fears were realized when Pakistan used its 
American arms against India in the struggle 
over Kashmir. 

The massacre in Dacca, which may turn 
out to have been worse than reported, is an- 
other example of how arms given by the 
United States to an “ally” are used to main- 
tain a dictatorship regime in power. India, 
which has a large Bengali minority, has ap- 
pealed to the United Nations to take action to 
help relieve the suffering in East Pakistan. 
It is the government in West Pakistan that 
ought to show humanitarianism, and the first 
thing it could do, if it is not too ashamed, 
would be to make all the facts available. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 10, 1971] 


UNITED STATES CONTINUES AID TO PAKISTAN 
ARMY—AMMUNITION AND Parts SENT— 
AMERICAN-SUPPLIED ARMS May BE IN USE 
In East 


(By Benjamin Welles) 


WASHINGTON, April 9. The United States is 
continuing to ship to Pakistan ammunition 
and spare parts for weapons under a pro- 
gram begun in 1967. 

There is growing evidence that the Paki- 
stani Army has been using American tanks, 
jet aircraft and other equipment in its at- 
tempt to crush the movement for autonomy 
by the predominantly Bengali citizens in 
the eastern half of the country. 

That equipment was shipped from 1954 to 
1965, when the United States embargoed fur- 
ther arms shipments to Pakistan. The em- 
bargo was eased in 1967 to permit Pakistan 
to buy spare parts and ammunition for the 
weapons. 

ESTIMATED AT 30,000 


The Pakistani Government forces, esti- 
mated at 30,000 to 40,000 men, are believed 
to have received 48 light tanks and 16 Sabre- 
jets from the United States before the em- 
bargo. They also use British, Soviet and 
Chinese Communist equipment. 

At least twice, the United States has ex- 
pressed concern to the Pakistanis over reports 
of the use of American equipment in the 
east, but otherwise has muted its disapprov- 
al for fear of jeopardizing the safe evacua- 
tion of Americans from East Pakistan and 
of appearing to intervene in what the State 
oe regards as primarily an internal 
affair. 

As the reports have continued, there has 
been mounting concern in Congress, re- 
flected in the press and in public circles. 
Four Senators—two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans—asked Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers today to specify United States aid 
to Pakistan and to clarify whether American 
weapons had been used by army units against 
the East Pakistanis. 

The Ripon Society, a private organization 
of progressive young Republicans has made 
public a study of the Pakistan crisis that 
urges the Administration to rescind Presi- 
dent Nixon’s offer of last October to sell 
arms to Pakistan on a “once-only” exception 
to the 1965 embargo. 

The society has also urged that economic 
aid to Pakistan be suspended and that diplo- 
matic efforts be made to halt the conflict 
and gain self-determination for the East 
Pakistanis. 


FOUR SENATORS “DEEPLY DISTURBED” 


Senator Edmund S. Muskie, Democrat of 
Maine, Walter F. Mondale, Democrat of Min- 
nesota; Edward Brooke, Republican of 
Massachusetts, and Mark O. Hatfield, Re- 
publican of Oregon, said in a joint letter 
that they were “deeply disturbed over the 
recent bloodshed in East Pakistan.” They 
called on the State Department to disclose 
“even the most indirect” American involve- 
ment. 

Congressional sources said that Senators 
Mondale and Clifford P. Case, Republican 
of New Jersey, would soon cosponsor a reso- 
lution in Congress to bar all military aid and 
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sales to Pakistan until the current conflict 
ended. 

From 1954 to 1965 arms aid exceeded $1- 
billion, according to expert sources here. 

Charles W. Bray 3d, State Department 
spokesman, said that the Administration was 
closely reviewing Pakistani requests for fu- 
ture economic aid—including $20-million in 
food grains in addition to $87-million for 
agricultural commodities under an agree- 
ment signed last November. United States 
aid to Pakistan—about $200-million for each 
of the last two years—makes up 30 percent 
of all foreign aid reaching Pakistan annually. 


CONFERS WITH MCNAMARA 


A senior Pakistani finance official, Azi Ali 
Mohammed, who arrived here two days ago, 
conferred today with Robert S. McNamara, 
president of the World Bank, reportedly to 
request an extension of Pakistan's debt re- 
payment of $20-million due the bank June 
30. Mr. McNamara was reported by one in- 
formed source to have been “polite—but 
tough.” 

Pakistan owes an estimated $4.6-billion to 
foreign creditors and is facing severe finan- 
cial difficulties as the conflict with the East 
continues, experts say. Pakistan’s foreign-ex- 
change holdings are reportedly $184-million, 
and the conflict is said to be costing $70-mil- 
lion monthly. Some United States officials 
Say privately that Pakistan cannot maintain 
the present expenditures longer than two 
months. 

Meanwhile, there were reports that five 
lighters, or barges, lying off Chittagong and 
loaded with United States relief wheat for 
East Pakistan were fired on today by Paki- 
stani armed forces when they sought to move 
away. The grain was unloaded in February 
from two United States-registered ships, the 
Olympic Power and Olympic Pegasus. Since 
February the lighters have been stalled off 
Chittagong, prevented from unloading by 
Sra ea t port congestion and the recent dis- 
orders. 


BURMA EXERTS PRESSURE 

Pakistan has reportedly shipped and flown 
5,000 to 7,500 men to the East since early 
March. 

In recent days, however, Burma is said 
to have begun cutting down on vital petro- 
leum supplies both to Pakistan and to Ceylon 
to bring pressure for a halt to the fighting 
Pakistani troop planes normally refuel at 
Colombo, Ceylon. Ceylon has now barred 
military flights by Pakistan’s eight United 
States-supplied C-130 air transports but is 
officially overlooking the ferrying of Pakistani 
troops in civilian clothes on airliners of 
Pakistan International Airways. 

The growing costs in landing rights and 
fuel charges are, however, said to be worry- 
ing Pakistani Government leaders. 


“I wouldn't be surprised if the fighting was 
now costing Pakistan at a rate of $80-million 
per month,” said one official. “That’s pretty 
steep when you realize Pakistan has $4-bil- 
lion in foreign debts and her reserves are 
down to $160-million.” 


EASTERNERS FLEE TOWNS 

GoALUNDO, PAKISTAN, April 9 (AP).—East 
Pakistanis were reported fleeing towns along 
the Padama River today, fearing an ad- 
vance by West Pakistan Army units trying 
to crush the two-week old independence 
movement in the East. 

Women and children in the ferry port of 
Goalundo and other towns along the Padama, 
the local name for the Ganges River, were 
said to have started fleeing their homes as 
soon as word was received that Government 
troops had occupied the town of Aricha, 
just across the river. 

Local officials ordered residents to take 
refuge. They said Pakistani Navy gunboats 
were on their way up the Padma River to 
cover a crossing by the army. 

The inland port of Goalundo would be a 
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logical place for a crossing, because it is at 
the head of the railway leading from the 
Padma toward the Indian border, 80 miles 
west of here. 

An army advance along the railway line 
would stab deep into the heart of territory 
believed held by East Pakistanis of the 
Bangla Desh, or Bengal Nation movement. 

The East Pakistanis are said to hold most 
of the territory west of the Padma-Ganges, 
which divides East Pakistan in half. On 
the other side the West Pakistani Army is 
reported to control the main urban centers, 
including Dacca, 40 miles east of the river. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1971] 


U.S. ACKNOWLEDGES SALES OF AMMUNITION 
TO PAKISTAN 


(By Benjamin Welles) 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—The State Depart- 
ment conceded today that the United States 
had been selling approximately $2.5-million 
worth of ammunition yearly to Pakistan 
since 1967 as “nonlethal” equipment. 

Until now, the Administration has insisted 
that only minimal amounts of “nonlethal” 
military supplies have been furnished to 
Pakistan. It has described such supplies as 
military personnel carriers and communica- 
tions equipment. 

Robert J. McCloskey, the State Department 
spokesman, disclosed in response to questions 
that sales of military items to Pakistan— 
both on commercial and on credit terms— 
had in fact been running at “just under” $10- 
million a year. 

About 25 per cent of this—or about $2.5- 
million—has been in the form of ammuni- 
tion, he said. 

Mr. McCloskey explained that United 
States supplies of both lethal and nonlethal 
equipment had been embargoed when the 
India-Pakistani fighting erupted in 1965. 

“In 1966 and 1967 the embargo was lifted 
to permit sales of what we have described as 
nonlethal equipment," Mr. McCloskey said, 
“although I acknowledge that to some extent 
it included ammunition.” 


PROTESTS IN U.S. 


Since March 25 when the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment used troops to suppress a movement 
for political autonomy sponsored by the 
Awami League, the predominantly Bengali 
political party of East Pakistan, there have 
been protests in the United States Congress, 
the press and among the public that the 
Pakistani forces were using United States- 
supplied arms. 

Despite Pakistani’s expulsion of American 
and other foreign newsmen and her tight 
censorship, there have been widespread re- 
ports of killing and damage in East Pakistan. 

Mr. McCloskey said that the State Depart- 
ment was unable to ascertain when the last 
United States arms deliveries were made to 
Pakistan, what was now en route or what 
was being prepared for shipment. 

Defense Department sources said that in- 
tensive efforts began last weekend to assem- 
ble from Army, Navy, Air Force and commer- 
cial records a composite picture of what the 
United States military items had been sold 
to Pakistan in the last four years. However, 
they warned, it will require “more computer 
runs” and possibly two more days before the 
full facts are known. 

At the same time Mr. McCloskey was able 
to furnish figures from the Agency for In- 
ternational Development showing that there 
were 700,000 tons of American wheat—or & 
four months’ supply—now available in East 
Pakistan for civilian needs. 

There are an additional 200,000 tons aboard 
ships awaiting unloading in East Pakistani 
ports, he said, and 300,000 tons more have 
been authorized for shipment as soon as de- 
livery bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

Mr. McCloskey said that the United States 
had stressed to the Pakistani Government 
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that the current problem was not one of sup- 
ply but of distribution. Ports, roads and rail- 
ways have been disrupted, he said, and port 
labor in East Pakistan is unavailable—pre- 
sumably because of widespread fighting. 

Mr. McCloskey acknowledged that Presi- 
dent Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan had still 
not responded to proposals by the United Na- 
tions and the United States for an interna- 
tional relief effort in East Pakistan. He reit- 
erated the willingness of the United States to 
assist in such an effort. 

Meanwhile, the State Department disclosed 
that the United States was selling to Cey- 
lon—via Britain—six Bell OH-133-H, or 
“bubble” type, helicopters to help suppress 
the left-wing guerrilla uprising in that coun- 
try. 

In 1969, it was said, Ceylon bought—on 
military-credit terms—three Bell helicopters, 
each valued at $125,000 new. The actual sales 
price was not disclosed although the State 
Department said that spare parts for the 
craft were flown to Colombo, yesterday in an 
Air Force jet transport. 

The six smaller Bell craft—a type widely 
used in this country for police surveillance— 
are being sold at “nominal” costs, sources 
said. They pointed out that Ceylon had 
asked for helicopters from both the United 
States and Britain although Britain had none 
available. 

Because Britain was the traditional arms 
supplier to Commonwealth countries, they 
said, the sale of the helicopters was a ‘‘sen- 
sible triangular arrangement.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 5, 1971] 
A Dustious Honor 


It’s not a particularly new story, but repe- 
tition doesn’t make it any prettier: The U.S. 
is continuing to send arms to the govern- 
ment of Pakistan, where American weapons 
are evidently being used in the effort to crush 
the secessionist movement of the Bengalis 
in the eastern part of the nation. 

Such aid, to Pakistan and to many other 
countries, was of course intended primarily 
to provide strength against possible Com- 
munist aggression, not to settle internal 
scores or make war against other non-Com- 
munist countries. Not many years ago, for 
an additional example in the same area, 
India and Pakistan were having at each other, 
and U.S. arms were involved then too. 

According to Washington estimates, the 
US. sent Pakistan more than $1 billion 
worth of arms from 1954 to 1965, when the 
aid was embargoed. The embargo was eased 
in 1967, and now this country is reportedly 
shipping ammunition and spare parts for 
weapons. 

True enough, if the U.S. weren't supplying 
arms, others presumably would, and they 
might well be unfriendly others. Still, our 
military aid and sales to Pakistan do not 
appear to have deflected it from its leftward 
course in recent years. At the least one might 
think the U.S. could insist on more effective 
controls on the uses to which its weapons 
are put. 

The question is one of degree, we suppose. 
America’s lavish dispensing of arms all 
around the non-Communist world was part 
of a general approach which critics called 
global interventionism. Now that the Nixon 
doctrine stipulates considerably less inter- 
vention, perhaps curtailment of military aid 
is being studied; it should be. For our part, 
we would not mind seeing the U.S. lose its 
prominence in the arms-furnishing business. 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1971] 
KEATING REPORT STIRS PAKISTANIS—WEST- 

ERNERS ASSAIL REMARKS ON THE CON- 

FLICT IN EAST 

(By Eric Pace) 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN, April 17.—The Pakistan 

radio said tonight that Pakistani troops yes- 
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terday evening “secured” Chuadanga, the 
town “that Indian propagandists had been 
claiming as the seat of the so-called Bangla 
Desh Government.” 

“The troops moved into the town without 
firing a shot,” the radio said, “and found no 
trace of a ghost government—which it ap- 
pears exists only in the imagination of the 
Indian propagandists.” 

The radio reported other military successes 
in East Pakistan tonight. 

Meanwhile, a furor arose here in West 
Pakistan over reported remarks by the United 
States Ambassador to India, Kenneth B. 
Keating. Mr. Keating, a former United States 
Senator from New York, is reported to have 
said in Bombay Thursday that the East 
Pakistan problem was the concern of the 
world community and not merely Pakistan’s 
internal affair. 


PARTY CRITICIZES KEATING 


The spokesman of West Pakistan's strong- 
est political party, the Pakistani People’s 
Party, criticized Senator Keating, saying it 
was “surprising that a government that in- 
sisted upon its right to intervene in Vietnam 
should be caviling at Pakistan’s right to re- 
store order in an integral part of her terri- 
tory.” 

Similar criticism came from another po- 
litical party and from West Pakistan officials 
and intellectuals. The furor was played up in 
the Pakistani press. 

According to a Reuters dispatch, as pub- 
lished in the papers here, Ambassador Keat- 
ing said to reporters in Bombay, “This phrase 
‘internal affair’ has a certain international 
usage, but it should not be overdone.” 

He reportedly said that the official United 
States view was that as far as East Pakistan 
was concerned, the meaning of the phrase was 
“limited to the geographical fact that what is 
taking place is within [Pakistan's] territory.” 

The Pakistani Government has repeatedly 
asserted that the East Pakistan problem is its 
own business and nobody else’s. 

No official reaction was forthcoming from 
the Pakistani Government yesterday—Friday 
is the Moslem holy day—but Karachi's largest 
evening paper, The Daily News, reported to- 
night that Pakistan "is likely to protest to 
the United States against the remarks made 
by the American Ambassador in India.” 

It was understood that the matter was un- 
der study by the Pakistani Government, 
which was awaiting confirmation of the ini- 
tial Reuters reports. 

INDIAN "INTERFERENCE" DENOUNCED 


The Pakistan radio also denounced what 
it termed Indian interference and infiltra- 
tion in the East. 

Reporting that the Chuadanga area had 
been “combed and cleared of miscreants,” 
the radio said: 

“All sources of supply to the infiltrators 
and antistate elements in the area have been 
sealed off. Short of supplies, they are now 
completely demoralized and disarrayed. They 
also loot foodstuffs from private houses and 
harass peace-loving civilians. These elements 
are being chased and wiped out.” 

It also broadcast this account of other 
reported achievements: “Another column of 
the Pakistani Army yesterday reached Kush- 
tia 25 miles east of the border and 100 miles 
northeast of Calcutta and fully secured the 
town without facing much resistance. In 
the region cleared of miscreants, rural peo- 
ple have resumed their normal work.” 

It continued: “In a mopping-up opera- 
tion in the border belt of Jessore district, 
Pakistani troops ambushed an Indian sup- 
ply column near Benapol [a town five miles 
east of the border]. The infiltrators were 
killed and their war material was seized. The 
captured arms include rifies, machine guns 
and mortars, and the captured ammunition 
bears the markings of the Kirkee ordinance 
factories of India.” 
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INDEPENDENCE CEREMONY 


BAIDYANATH, TALA., PAKISTAN.—The Inde- 
pendence of Bangla Desh was formally pro- 
claimed today in this East Pakistani town 
a half mile from the Indian border. 

The troops of Pakistani’s central Gov- 
ernment were but 30 miles away and the 
resistance of Bangla Desh or Bengal Nation— 
the East Pakistani autonomy movement— 
was crumbling steadily. 

The acting president of Bangla Desh, 
Sayed Nazrul Islam, and Prime Minister 
Tajuddin Ahmed appealed for recognition 
by foreign powers. 

The Indian authorities played a major 
part in the ceremony, and a contingent of 
Indian troops was on hand just across the 
frontier. 

Mr. Nazrul told a crowd of applauding 
Bengalis that he was proclaiming the “in- 
dependent Democratic Republic of Bangla 
Desh” on behalf of its leader, Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman. The Pakistani Government has 
announced that Sheik Mujibur is in custody. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1971] 
PAKISTAN’S MADE-IN-U.S.A. ARMS 
(By Chester Bowles) 

Essex, Conn.—The appalling struggle 
now going on in East Pakistan is a further 
testimony to the folly of doling out arms to 
“friendly governments” with little regard for 
whom they are to be used against or for what 
reasons. 

The billion-dollar military equipment 
program for the Government of Pakistan 
(meaning West Pakistan) between 1954 and 
1965 enabled and encouraged the Pakistanis 
to attack India in 1965. Now (along with 
some Soviet and Chinese equipment) it is 
being used by the West Pakistan Govern- 
ment to beat down their fellow countrymen 
in East Pakistan who recently voted over- 
whelmingly for greater independence. 

It is a particularly shoddy spectacle because 
there is no indication that our Government 
feels the slightest responsibility for how our 
weapons are being used. Indeed it has done 
its best to sweep the whole situation under 
the rug. 

Even when the International Red Cross 
was refused entry into East Pakistan, when 
all foreign correspondents had been hur- 
riedly ushered out of the country, and when 
daily on-the-spot reports from our Consulate 
General in Dacca had described in detail the 
massive military action by the West Pakistan 
Army against East Pakistan civilians, our 
Government persisted in saying it did not 
know what was going on and therefore was in 
no position to comment. 

It was only when some 500 American 
refugees from East Pakistan began to give 
accounts to the press that our Government 
offered even a mild protest to the West 
Pakistan Government. 

Two actions, it seems to me, should be 
taken at once. First, we should lodge a strong 
protest with the West Pakistan Government 
over the misuse of U.S. military equipment 
and all aid except medical supplies and food 
should promptly be stopped. Second, we 
should call for a meeting of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to consider 
appropriate steps to deal with the threat to 
the peace of Asia which this conflict clearly 
has become. U.S. Government spokesmen 
have already ignored the first suggestion and 
rejected the second on the ground that the 
fighting in East Pakistan is an “internal 
question" in which we have no right to In- 
terfere. But what about U.S. action in the 
Congo? What about South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Cyprus? 

When peace is threatened on such a 
massive scale the United Nations has an 
overriding obligation to do everything pos- 
sible to settle the conflict before it gets out 
of control. This obligation is particularly 
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clear when the “internal problem” is cre- 
ated by the efforts of a well-armed minority 
to subdue the overwhelming majority con- 
stituting more than one-half of a divided 
country, separated by more than 1,000 miles 
of alien territory, speaking different lan- 
guages and with deep built-in cultural con- 
flicts and differing economic interests. 

If we assume leadership in mustering 
world opinion to stop the fighting, the Soviet 
Union, which has limited its reaction to a 
mild plea for restraint, will almost certainly 
Support our position. This is particularly so 
since China has seized upon the situation to 
stir up trouble between India and Pakistan 
even though this puts them in bed with the 
rightist military dictatorship of West Pak- 
istan. 

The upheaval in East Pakistan came at a 
moment when there was new hope for po- 
litical stability and economic progress in 
South Asia. In December, the overwhelm- 
ing victory of Sheik Mujibur Rahman and 
his Awami League in the first free election 
ever held in Pakistan had opened the door 
not only for the first genuinely democratic 
government but for greatly expanded trade 
with India and the easing of the conflict 
between the two nations. 

Two months later, Mrs. Gandhi's land- 
slide election in India provided her with a 
mandate not only for an all-out effort to 
ease the poverty of the Indian masses but 
also to improve India’s relations with its 
neighbors. 

Tragically, the action of the West Pakis- 
tan Government has destroyed for some time 
to come the hope for a politically stable, 
united Pakistan living at peace with its 
neighbors. In all likelihood, the West Pakis- 
tani forces in East Pakistan ultimately will 
be driven out. Although their military su- 
periority is substantial, the movement of 
food and military supplies in the coming 
monsoon through the aroused countryside 
will be extremely difficult. An independent 
East Pakistan appears to be in the cards. 

But if the United States and the U.N. 
combine to look the other way and the 
present struggle is allowed to continue to 
its inevitable bloody climax, East Pakistan 
will become a political vacuum with 70-mil- 
lion embittered people convinced that the 
only hope for support is from the most ex- 
treme elements in India. This is particularly 
likely if, as many observers believe, Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, who has been deeply com- 
mitted to the democratic process, is already 
dead. 

As this danger grows, Mrs. Gandhi’s Gov- 
ernment will be increasingly diverted from its 
programs of economic development to raise 
the living standards of the Indian people, 
instead turning to the political and military 
problems of securing its northern and east- 
ern borders. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 23, 1971] 


PAKISTAN’S PLIGHT BODES ILL For NIXON’s New, 
HIGHER FOREIGN Arp REQUEST 


Congressional critics of aid will seize on 
Pakistan's bloody conflicts as “proof” that 
the program is wasteful, ineffective. The 
country, after receiving $4 billion in U.S. 
help, is sacrificing internal progress in its 
civil war. The weapons used are mostly Amer- 
ican. U.S, agreements permit the arms to be 
used for internal security—a point that aid’s 
foes will stress. 

The Pakistani economy is near chaos. Re- 
ports say $200 million in outside aid is held 
up by the current crisis. Officials seek speed- 
ier U.S. assistance, plus emergency help from 
the World Bank, International Monetary 
Fund. But donors are loath to bankroll a 
government that guns down its own citizens, 
bars international relief agencies. 

Any remaining cash Pakistan has may go 
for arms, not economic projects. That would 
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make outsiders even more reluctant to rush 
to the rescue. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 25, 1971] 


PAKISTAN: Bic POWERS IN A DIPLOMATIC 
MINUET 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

CALCUTTA. —The independence struggle in 
East Pakistan is drawing the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Communist China and 
India into a sort of diplomatic minuet and 
maneuver with considerable potential con- 
sequences. What these countries eventually 
decide to do could determine not only the 
outcome of the war but also the future 
course of South Asia. 

The process promises to be a long-drawn- 
out one. The autonomy drive of the Bengali 
population of East Pakistan could conceiv- 
ably last for years. It could plunge the entire 
Indian subcontinent into turmoil, particu- 
larly if it turns into a Maoist or similar 
insurgency. 

The reaction so far of the major powers 
affected by the insurgency has gone some- 
thing like this: 

RUSSIANS CRITICAL 

The Russians, the first to speak, sharply 
criticized the Pakistani Government in West 
Pakistan and called for an immediate end to 
the “repressive measures and bloodshed.” 
Pakistan responded curtly by saying that this 
was an internal matter and by telling the 
Russians in effect, to mind their own busi- 
ness. 

A week after the Moscow move, Com- 
munist China, which has been wooing 
Pakistan in an effort to counterbalance 
Russia’s influence in India, publicly took 
sides with the Pakistani Government. The 
Chinese praised President Yahya Khan for 
taking “the relevant measures,” and charged 
that the United States and the Soviet Union, 
“working in conjunction with the Indian re- 
actionaries, crudely interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of Pakistan.” 

The United States at first took a cautious 
stance, saying that, if the Pakistani Govern- 
ment sought humanitarian assistance for 
those suffering in East Pakistan, Washing- 
ton would respond. This was essentially an 
echo of the position taken earlier by U Thant, 
the United Nations Secretary General. But 
Pakistan rejected the idea of humanitarian 
assistance from others, and turned back a 
Red Cross relief plane that had come to 
Karachi with the intention of flying on to 
Dacca, the East Pakistani capital. 

As press and other reports mounted about 
the widespread killings of Bengali civilians 
by the Pakistani Army, Washington expressed 
concern about the army’s use of previously 
supplied American arms and about the loss 
of life. The State Department said it was 
reviewing its entire aid program to Pakistan. 

India, which has fought two wars over 
Kashmir with Pakistan and a border war 
with China, has denounced the Pakistani 
action as “medieval butchery” and “system- 
atic genocide” of the Bengalis, and has re- 
jected the notion that the strife is an internal 
Pakistani matter. 

Many observers believe that India, which 
is already giving some assistance, on an un- 
Official basis, to the Bangla Desh (Bengal 
Nation) rebel force, may have to declare 
herself soon and provide direct aid in sig- 
nificant amounts. 

Some Indian Army officials are itching to 
pin back the Pakistanis’ ears in this crisis, 
and the possibility of another Indian-Pak- 
istan war cannot be entirety ruled out. All 
it would take would be one irrational mili- 
tary act. 

Most diplomats here view the Chinese 
pledge of support to Pakistan as a pro forma 
move—more bluster than a real military 
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threat against Pakistan’s critics. But at this 
euphoric moment of improving relations be- 
tween Washington and Peking, it might be 
enough to make Washington think longer 
about coming down hard against Pakistan 
and risking a diplomatic blow-up with the 
Chinese. 

Another explanation offered is that the 
American stance simply reflects its two 
decades of support of Pakistan’s military gov- 
ernments with billions of dollars in military 
and economic aid. Many of those in the State 
Department who endorsed this policy find it 
difficult now to admit, as some critics charge, 
that, on balance, it was a failure, that it 
fostered development only in West Pakistan 
and left East Pakistan a badly treated poor 
relation. It was this situation that helped 
fuel Bengali bitterness and led to the present 
crisis. 

Foreign aid is a key factor in this crisis. 
Should the World Bank, the United States 
and the 10 other Western countries in the 
aid-Pakistan consortium refuse to make any 
future commitments and reject Pakistan’s 
requests to delay the payment of existing 
loans, Pakistan would probably be compelled 
very quickly to pull its army out of East 
Pakistan and bring it home—a 1,000-mile trip 
across Indian territory. 

The Russians and the Chinese, both of 
whom have been providing Pakistan with 
military aid in recent years, do not seem to 
have the same fence-straddling problems as 
the Americans. 

The Russians, in the Bengali side, 
have apparently decided that Pakistan is an 
extremely sick country, that India is the 
important power in this region and the power 
to line up with. 

The Chinese have apparently decided that 
whatever the Russians and Indians support, 
they must oppose. Some analysts think the 
Chinese may have blundered by turning their 
backs on the Bengali independence move- 
ment for reasons of power politics. 

Few Bengalis understand all this world 
diplomacy, They know only that no one has 
recognized their new Government. 


[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1971] 
U.S.-Aip TANKS USED IN PAKISTAN 


The State Department has acknowledged 
that the central government of Pakistan has 
used U.S.-supplied tanks and jets in putting 
down the rebellion by breakaway East Paki- 
stan. 

But it said that Pakistan was under no 
obligation to consult with the United States 
on the transfer of the equipment from one 
part of the country to the other. 

The action by Pakistan’s central govern- 
ment was taken despite secret diplomatic 
pressure from the United States, according 
to the department. 

The statements were made by David M. 
Abshire, assistant secretary of state for con- 
gressional relations, to four senators who 
had asked for information on the status of 
U.S. military and economic aid to Pakistan. 

The letter from Abshire was addressed to 
Sens. Walter Mondale (D-Minn.), Edmund 
S. Muskie (D-Maine), Edward W. Brooke 
(R-Mass.) and Mark O. Hatfield (R-Ore.). 


[From the New York Times, May 7, 1971] 
SENATE UNIT ASKS PAKISTAN ARMS CUTOFF 


(By Benjamin Welles) 

WasHINGTON.—The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee called unanimously today 
for an immediate suspension of American 
military aid and arms sales to Pakistan until 
the civic conflict there is resolved and the 
distribution of relief supplies is resumed. 

By a voice vote the committee approved a 
resolution sponsored by Senators Clifford P. 
Case, Republican of New Jersey; Walter F. 
Mondale, Democrat of Minnesota, and 14 
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other Senators. In so doing it overrode State 
Department objections that the language of 
the resolution was too imprecise to be appli- 
cable. 

The resolution, which now goes to the 
Senate, has no force in law. However, if ap- 
proved, it would reflect growing concern in 
Congress over the protracted fighting in East 
Pakistan during which, the State Depart- 
ment has conceded, United States arms have 
been used. A similar resolution will be intro- 
duced soon in the House of Representatives. 

Defense Department sources said that the 
effect of the Senate panel’s action would be 
mainly symbolic. There haye been no de- 
liveries of United States arms or ammuni- 
tion to Pakistan since March 25, when the 
fighting began, they said. 

From 1954 until 1965, other sources said, 
the United States delivered $1-billion in arms 
to Pakistan for defense against Communist 
aggression, primarily within the context of 
the Central Treaty Organization. However, 
they said, the original United States-Pakis- 
tani agreements permitted use of these arms 
for “internal security.” Therefore, they said, 
the United States has virtually no control 
over Pakistan’s current use of United States 


arms. 

In 1965, at the time of the Pakistani-In- 
dian war, the United States embargoed all 
arms grants and sales to Pakistan. In April, 
1967, the embargo was eased, officials said, 
to permit commercial sales of what were 
termed ‘“nonlethal-end items” to keep 
United States-supplied equipment func- 
tioning. These items were described repeat- 
edly by officials here as transport and com- 
munications equipment. 

However, on April 13, in response to news- 
men’s questions, officials conceded that the 
sales had been averaging $10-million yearly 
and that, of this, $2.5-million yearly in am- 
munition had been sold to Pakistan as a 
“nonlethal-end item.” 

“Ammunition is lethal,” one official ex- 
plained today, “but at the Pentagon it is not 
considered an ‘end item’.” 

Officials insisted that all shipments had 
been cut off with the outbreak of fighting in 
East Pakistan on March 25. They said also 
that Pakistan’s financial difficulties had pre- 
vented her from buying 300 armored person- 
nel carriers and up to 24 bombers and jet 
fighters authorized by President Nixon last 
autumn as a “once only” exception to the 
1965 embargo. 

On March 25 the Pakistani Government 
began to use force against a movement for 
political autonomy among the overwhelm- 
ingly Bengali people of East Pakistan. With 
continued strife in the area, the Govern- 
ment has barred any international humani- 
tarian relief effort despite repeated urging 
by the United States, Britain and other gov- 
ernments. It has been reported that Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers and the 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas 
Home, sent an urgent plea to Secretary Gen- 
eral Thant of the United Nations asking him 
to continue his attempts to intercede with 
the Pakistan regime headed by President 
Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan. 

Agha Hilaly, Pakistan Ambassador here, 
sent a protest to nine Senators, including 
Senators Mondale and Case, who asked Mr. 
Rogers Tuesday for greater United States 
efforts to get a relief program started. 

Mr. Hilaly described the statement of the 
Senators—which urged no further United 
States foreign-exchange aid to Pakistan un- 
til such a relief program was begun—as “tan- 
tamount to the use of threats” and “inter- 
ference” in Pakistan's internal affairs. 

Meanwhile, it was reported that M. M. 
Ahmed, an economics adviser to President 
Yahya would arrive here Monday to seek a 
fresh “rehabilitation and reconstruction” aid 
package for Pakistan, whose economy has 
been severely strained by the fighting. 
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INDIA APPEALS ON REFUGEES 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 


New DetyH1—The Indian Government 
growing increasingly concerned about 
its ability to cope with the mounting flow 
of East Pakistan refugees fleeing the Paki- 
stan Army, issued a new appeal today for 
outside help and said the refugees were an 
international responsibility. 

At a news conference here, R. K. Khadilkar, 
Minister of Labor and Rehabilitation, said 
the refugees were now pouring into India 
from East Pakistan at a rate of 60,000 a day 
and that the total number had passed 1.5 
million. 

The official estimated that perhaps as 
many as five million would eventually cross 
into India. It would cost the Government 
possibly about $150-million a year to support 
them, he said. 

BANGLA DESH: SITUATION AND OPTIONS 

(By Prof. Rahman Sobhan) 


In the light of the facts as available, the 
silence and inertia of the major powers and 
international bodies is difficult to under- 
stand. Whilst it is regarded as idealistic to 
appeal to the conscience of the world to act 
on the planned genocide of at least 200,000 
Bengall’s to date, it is sad that their political 
judgment should be so distorted as to in- 
hibit response. 

Today we are witnessing an attempt by a 
military Junta, whose own position is some- 
what tenuous, to crush a popularly elected 
party and the political forces which sus- 
tained it. Whilst the representative status of 
most leaders of insurrections has been am- 
biguous there can be no doubt that Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League 
speak for Bangla Desh. An electoral mandate 
which gave them 167 out of 168 seats and 
80% of the popular vote puts their credentials 
beyond question. They represent 75 million 
people or 55% of what once constituted 
Pakistan. To confer legitimacy on Yahya and 
his Junta by accepting his right to talk for 
Bangla Desh effectively writes off 75 million 
Bengalis who constitute the eighth largest 
conglomeration of people in the world. This 
not only makes a mockery of any commit- 
ment to democratic principle but is without 
political sense. 

Today the Pakistan government is trying 
desperately to convince the world that it is 
in effective control of Bangla Desh. They 
point to the fact that they are in possession 
of the major towns and that effective resist- 
ance has ceased. They draw witness to the 
fact that administrators are to be found in 
their offices in the Dacca Secretariat. 

What they do not say is that even today 
the secretariat is not functioning because 
most of the subordinate staff are still away 
from Dacca for fear of random killing by the 
army. That only about 50% of those shops 
not burnt by the army are open and these 
function with some trepediation for fear of 
looting by the army. That even up to the end 
of April curfew was in force at night in 
Dacca and that streets after dusk are largely 
deserted. That a week ago the army had to 
mortar villages on the outskirts of Dacca to 
dislodge “miscreants.” That the army has 
had to issue martial law order 148 on April 
27, which imposes the death penalty on all 
acts of sabotage on government installations 
and which states: 

“Inhabitants of the surrounding area of 
all or any such affected place or places will 
render themselves liable to punitive action 
collectively.” 

This merely gives documentary evidence of 
resistance and the army response which 
would be known to anyone who has managed 
to step out of Dacca. 

Here they would find that in the Sylhet 
where the forests in the Tea Garden areas 
provide natural cover is still unpacified and 
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under control of the Bengal regiment. That 
a force is still holding out in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. That all over Bengla Desh armed 
Bengali’s have withdrawn into the rural 
areas and are harassing army units through 
guerrilla action. This may be expected to in- 
crease in frequency and intensity as the re- 
sistance acquires more skill at this type of 
warfare, get additional supplies and weap- 
onry, of which sizeable quantities have al- 
ready been captured from the Pak Army and 
when the monsoons make the logistical prob- 
lems of the army more insecure. The capa- 
bility for waging a prolonged war is there be- 
cause the political motivation of the people 
has been guaranteed by the indiscriminate 
character of the war waged by the army. By 
destroying villages within the range of their 
artillery and declaring these areas as “free 
fire zones” they have made the Pakistan 
army an object of hatred and a direct threat 
to the security of 75 million Bengalis who 
will be willing to resist or ald any resistance 
to this alien force. 

Massive terror has however still secured 
scant gains for the Pakistan government. 
While they command major towns these are 
ghost cities, depopulated, without any eco- 
nomic activity and without any administra- 
tive structure. Barely 10% of the population 
of these towns has stayed behind, if that, 
whilst the administration, which actually 
worked with the resistance during the phase 
when these towns were liberated, is not tak- 
ing any chances on staying behind. This 
means that whilst the territorial orbit of 
army control may cover the province, in ef- 
fect not more than a million out of 75 mil- 
lion Bengalis are within their administra- 
tive control. The army holds key jurisdic- 
tions and operates along the grids set by the 
road network which permits it to move in 
heavily armed motorised conveys from one 
town to another. 

As a consequence of this tenuous hold over 
the region, economic life is at a standstill. 
Even in the industrial areas of Dacca, Chit- 
tagong and Khuina, those industries which 
have not deliberately been destroyed, are 
barely operative because most of the labour 
force is still in the villages, fearing reprisal 
by the army. Exports are at a standstill be- 
cause of the breakdown of communications 
and the disruption of the marketing frame- 
work. Many key personnel in the marketing 
of both jute and other commodities, as well 
as imports were either West Pakistani’s or 
Hindus. These have fied or been killed so 
that very little can be expected to move in 
or out of Bengla Desh in the near future. 
Congestion at Chittagong port due to con- 
tinued absenteeism by port workers has 
further aggravated the problem. 

Economic breakdown in Bangla Desh is in 
itself of only marginal interest to the Yahya 
government. Scorched earth policies which 
have through the use of U.S. financed Sabre- 
jets and Chinese migs, destroyed grain stores, 
tea gardens, factories, gas storage installa- 
tions (at Brahmabaria) point to starvation 
and economic disclocation as a weapon of in- 
timidation in the hands of the Army. 

The attendant loss of 50% of the country’s 
foreign exchange earnings which came from 
Bangla Desh through its export of jute prod- 
ucts is of more immediate concern. 80% of 
the free foreign exchange from Bangla Desh 
exports was used in West Pakistan. This 
cannot immediately be replaced by increased 
exports from the West where industry is al- 
ready down to 40% capacity operations due 
to shortage of foreign exchange. 

To this end the Pakistan government is 
pressing for a rescheduling of its debt service 
liabilities which requires payment of about 
$100 million to sundry creditors by the end of 
June, Over and above this, Pakistan needs 
fresh aid commitments mainly for commodity 
imports to stimulate her alling industry but 
also to maintain the momentum of develop- 
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ment. While her own exchange earnings have 
fallen drastically because of the cessation of 
Bangla Desh exports her own exchange needs 
remain high. In normal times West Pakistan 
imports were double its exports but today 
the need to purchase arms and munitions 
to replenish and augment stores to sustain 
its war on Bangla Desh have further in- 
creased. French arms suppliers have been ap- 
proached for a moratorium on debt repay- 
ment and for better terms for, interalia, 30 
mirage fighters, currently on order. Actual or 
contemplated freezing of U.S. military sup- 
plies will require more cash foreign exchange 
to compensate this loss by turning to the 
open market for arms. 

The visit of Mr. M. M. Ahmed is therefore 
of considerable importance, because Pakistan 
now expects the World Bank, the U.S. and 
other aid donors to bail them out of their 
current economic crisis and in effect under- 
write their military operations in Bangla 
Desh, Any suggestion that aid will be used 
for alleviating famine in Bangla Desh and 
reconstructing the war damage is deliberately 
misleading. The government’s writ does not 
extend beyond the range of its guns and it 
lacks the administrative control or machinery 
to implement and aid programme. It would 
likely divert any aid for East Pakistan to the 
West and use foodgrains to feed its occupa- 
tion army or as an instrument of political 
coercion and patronage. 

In this context there is therefore no ques- 
tion of any aid donor playing a neutral role. 
By responding to the needs of the Pakistan 
administration they will in fact not be per- 
forming any humanitarian service but will 
be underwriting the military action. By re- 
fusing to reschedule debt service liabilities as 
demanded by Pakistan and withholding fur- 
ther commitment of aid, including what is 
already in the pipeline, the full cost of this 
military adventure can be brought home to 
the regime. 

The world must realize that aid giving can 
never return to a “business as usual” pos- 
ture—as it did following the India-Pakistan 
war in 1965 and the downfall of the Ayub 
regime in 1968. Thus the aid givers should 
also guard against any subterfuge vis-a-vis 
the debt or in any form—which is intended 
to convey the impression that Pakistan is 
acting in good faith. Murderers of 200,000 
unarmed civilians do not know the meaning 
of acting in good faith. 

The economic dislocation in Bangla Desh 
has already cost West Pakistan its captive 
market. There are no customers, income or 
marketing framework to accommodate West 
Pakistan’s exports to Bangla Desh which ac- 
count for 40% of their total exports. In- 
dustries which used to selling their wares 
at up to 100% above world price face ruin 
and a major economic recession threatens 
West Pakistan's business world. A 50% price 
inflation is also anticipated within the next 
three months due to a fall in industrial out- 
put and imports, The foreign exchange 
crunch has led to the abolition of the free 
list for imports; the complete ban on 47 
items for import and the placement of li- 
censed imports on cash-cum-bonus. In effect 
all imports are on bonus and a partial de- 
valuation has already been carried through. 
The economic position of the country 
therefore makes the government highly 
vulnerable to economic pressures exercised 
by ald donors. 

But to what end can pressures be used? The 
objective clearly lles in an end to military 
action as a substitute for political discus- 
sion. Here negotiations can only take place 
with the leader and elected representatives of 
the people of Bangla Desh. Attempts to resur- 
rect discarded political hacks from the po- 
litical grave dug for them at the recent polls 
not only makes the government an object of 
derision but clearly cannot deliver any sort of 
secure settlement. 

Today the political leadership is still in the 
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hands of the victors at the polls—the Awami 
League. Their leadership structure is intact 
and except for Mujib, physically present to 
conduct the government of Bangla Desh. The 
Cabinet which presented itself to the world 
on April 17th, 1971, consists of the entire 
party hierarchy. In collaboration with the 
civil administration who have withdrawn 
beyond the range of the Army guns and sus- 
tained by the military strength of the Bangla 
Desh liberation army, the government is at- 
tempting to establish a formal administra- 
tive structure and line of command in the 
rural areas of Bangla Desh. The task is ren- 
dered difficult because of the novelty of the 
situation and formidable logistical problems 
but over a period this will provide the po- 
litical and administrative infrastructure for 
the guerrilla war which is being waged 
against the army and which can be sustained 
indefinitely. 

This should not delude the world into be- 
lieving that they can sit back and reserve 
their options. The longer the war goes on 
the more the present leadership and control 
structure is jeopardized. Today leadership 
is still in the hands of moderates who are 
sufficiently concerned about destroying the 
existing social and economic format of 
Bangla Desh to oppose even the blowing 
up of key bridges and vital economic instal- 
lations as part of the tactics of resistance. 
Army terror, prolonged and pervasive, will 
compel extreme responses which will be less 
inhibited about destroying the existing social 
organisms as part of the technique of waging 
total war against an occupation army. History 
provides too many lessons about the social 
consequences of prolonged war for this point 
to be reemphasized. 

Yet another cost of inaction is likely to be 
the price in human life. The West Pakistan 
army is itself likely to raise its toll of Bengali 
life to the million mark. In event of a mili- 
tary conclusion to the war the possibility of 
communal carnage through reprisals on Ben- 
galis in the West wing and non-Bengalis in 
the East may add another million to the 
death toll, thus raising it to above two mil- 
lion. If we add the potential death toll from 
famine this could become one of history's 
major human tragedies. 

Nor can one expect the region to remain 
insulated from the rival concerns of big 
power conflicts. Both India and China sur- 
round or are close to Bangla Desh and can- 
not expect to remain bystanders as the fires 
of civil war wage within sight of their bor- 
ders. With the Vietnam war in its closing 
stages it is hardly in the interests of the big 
powers to remain witness to another confia- 
gration in the area which promises to exceed 
in dimension anything witnessed thus far. 

There is a chance to contain an interna- 
tional crisis whilst it is still in its infancy. 
There is still a leadership structure in Bangla 
Desh which can be available to negotiate a 
political settlement. This settlement must 
aim for a peaceful parting of the ways. 
Yahya’s genocidal war clearly indicates that 
he is convinced that Pakistan is dead and 
that not even a shared humanity binds its 
two peoples. In Bangla Desh the totality of 
the revulsion engendered by this war makes 
any attempt to bind up the wounds un- 
thinkable. The task for the future remains 
to come to terms with the reality of Bangla 
Desh so that a sustained programme of mas- 
sive economic reconstruction can attempt to 
rebuild this shattered nation and lift its 
people from the depths of poverty, starvation 
and disease to which they have been reduced. 
Such a programme must inspire the con- 
science of the world already aroused by the 
horrors of the cyclone and now this war. 
With international assistance on a sufficient 
scale Bangla Desh can yet be saved from 
disaster and can build for the future within 
the framework of democracy and social 
justice. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, May 12, 1971] 
BaNGLA DESH: A PRAGMATIC SILENCE 
(By Peter R. Kann) 


CatcuTra.—Consider this scenario for an 
American intervention. 

Our ally: the 75 million Bengalis of East 
Pakistan who, with considerable justification, 
consider themselves victims of two decades 
of political and economic exploitation by the 
Punjabis of West Pakistan. Bengali leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his moderate, 
generally pro-Western Awami e re- 
cently won national elections in Pakistan. 
The Bengalis were then savagely attacked by 
the Punjabi controlled Pakistan army. Many 
Bengalis are now determined to fight for an 
independent Bengal nation (Bangla Desh) 
but they lack the military knowhow and 
means with which to fight. 

Our enemy: the 70,000 or so West Paki- 
stani troops seeking to suppress the Bengali 
freedom movement and reoccupy East Paki- 
stan. They are fighting for an autocratic 
military regime that has close relations with 
China. They have virtually no support among 
the Bengalis they seek to rule. They are fight- 
ing more than 1,000 miles from home de- 
pendent solely on sea and air supply routes, 
without the economic resources required for 
a long and costly war. 

An interventionist’s dream. First some 
strong words from Washington, then a few 
destroyers assigned to cruise the East Paki- 
stan coast. Some dramatic overflights by 
American jets. If necessary, a naval blockade 
to cut off Pakistan army supplies. Perhaps 
some air-dropped American carbines for the 
Bengalis. Only as a last resort some air strikes 
on Pakistan army bases in East Pakistan. 
After that, it’s only a matter of passing out 
miracle rice seed to the happy liberated peas- 
ants of Bangla Desh—that new pro-Western 
bastion astride the strategic crossroads where 
East and Central Asia meet. 

If only Vietnam had been East Pakistan. 

A NATURAL VICTIM 

As it happened, of course, Bangla Desh did 
not even rate weak words of support or sym- 
pathy from Washington, Presumably the last 
thing America needs these days is another 
war, even a winnable one in a worthy cause. 
And even if Uncle Sam still considered him- 
self the world’s policeman, it’s doubtful that 
he would arrest West Pakistan for assault 
and battery against the Bengals, East Paki- 
stan is simply one of those parts of the world 
that fails to provoke foreign passions. Over- 
populated and impoverished, it encroaches 
on the world’s consciousness only when 
stricken by a calamity of Biblical propor- 
tions, like last fall’s fearful flood that claimed 
up to half a million lives. An East Pakistan 
earthquake that killed only 10,000 would 
probably rate less attention than a three-car 
collision on the Jersey Turnpike. East Paki- 
stan is one of the world's natural victims. 

All this is only to say the obvious: that 
American foreign policy doesn’t follow moral 
imperatives. Neither does any other nation's. 
When the cause of Bangla Desh finally forced 
its way to the attention of the world’s great 
powers they all reacted with what's called 
cynicism among men but passes for prag- 
matism among nations. 

The politics of the Indian subcontinent 
were complicated enough before the cause of 
Bangla Desh came along. India and Pakistan 
have been enemies since they were carved 
out of the subcontinent’s communal conflicts 
in 1947. Russia has edged close to India in 
recent years. China, for national rather than 
ideological reasons, is tied to Pakistan. Rus- 
sia and China, of course, are at odds. Amer- 
ica, worried over Soviet influence in India 
and Chinese influence in Pakistan, has tried 
to remain friendly with both. 

What, then, are the politics of pragmatism 
of those nations involved with the Bangla 
Desh cause and of those that have sought to 
stay uninvolved? 
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For Pakistan there were several choices: 
‘To let democracy have its way, which would 
haye meant a united Pakistan led, for the 
first time, by the Bengali majority rather 
than the Punjabi minority. To grant East 
Pakistan independence and seek good rela- 
tions with the new sister state of Bangla 
Desh. To forcibly resubjugate East Pakistan. 
Pakistan opted for the third solution. Its 
army moved rapidly and ruthlessly, with 
tactics that included not only wanton 
slaughter but also systematic slaying of the 
Bengali middle class: politicians, professional 
men, students and civil servants. These are 
precisely the people needed to keep an ad- 
ministration and an economy functioning, 
in a conquered territory or a new nation. 

In the short run the Pakistan army may 
well be able to maintain control of East 
Pakistan—now a hostile, occupied territory. 
But how to patch up the East Pakistan econ- 
omy? How to support the cost of the occupa- 
tion army? How, in the long run, to avoid 
being bled by a guerrilla war? 

Perhaps even the Pakistanis are doubtful 
about their long-term prospects, But if they 
suspect that they will have to pull out of East 
Pakistan some year soon, why should they 
worry about killing off moderate Bengali 
leadership, about the Bangla Desh movement 
thus falling into militant leftist hands? 
Pakistan could then at least leave a chaotic, 
Communist-veering Bangla Desh as a perma- 
nent plague on neighboring India. Or so the 
Indians fear. 


A SYMPATHETIC INDIA 


For many reasons, India has been openly 
sympathetic with the Bangla Desh cause. 
Pakistan is an enemy, and half an enemy is 
better than a whole one. An independent 
Bengal nation, under moderate leadership, 
might even be friendly to India. As a democ- 
racy, India is subject to public pressures, 
and articulate segments of that public, par- 
ticularly in West Bengal, have demanded in- 
tervention. The sooner India provides sup- 
port—arms, training, border sanctuaries— 
for a Bangla Desh liberation army, the more 
likely it is that the Bangla Desh movement 
will remain under moderate leadership. Some 
such aid is already being given. And if a 
more active Indian role risks war with Paki- 
stan, it would sult some aggressive Indian 
army commanders just fine. 

Yet India failed to extend diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Bangla Desh and has moved only 
slowly and cautiously in giving military as- 
sistance. Why? Bangla Desh would have had 
to have been recognized very quickly, be- 
cause once the Pakistan army began moving 
the liberation army collapsed. Only a month 
after the civil war began, on March 25, the 
provisional government of Bangla Desh could 
venture no further into East Pakistan than 
@ mango grove 300 meters from the Indian 
border, Indian policy makers, whatever their 
virtues, are not noted for quick decision- 
making. By late April India would have been 
recognizing what amounted to a government 
in exile. And no other countries would have 
followed suit. 

The poor performance of the Bangla Desh 
leaders and their makeshift liberation move- 
ment was a disappointment even to strong 
Indian sympathizers. Some of them realized 
that channelling aid to this movement would 
be far from simple. Giving guns would not 
be enough. Training and organization are 
needed. And the Indian army is no great re- 
pository of wisdom on the waging of guerrilla 
wars. 

What even of the simple problems, like in- 
suring that guns given to the Hberation army 
don’t end up in Communist hands? 

Then too, the risk of a full-scale war with 
Pakistan, which large-scale Indian military 
assistance might entail, is not to be taken 
lightly. India probably would win such a war, 
but it would divert Indian resources from the 
monumental domestic problems that Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi was just re-elected 
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to try to solve. And then there’s China, which 
might support Pakistan with more than 
words. India’s mountain passes along the 
Chinese border may be much better defended 
now than at the time of the 1962 Sino-Indian 
border war, but few sane Indians seek a re- 
match. (Nor, probably, does domestic- 
oriented China.) 

Finally, some Indians are concerned that 
a new ethnic state of Bangla Desh would pro- 
vide a potent impetus for independence 
movements among the many ethnic groups 
in the patchwork Indian nation. 

Red China, the proponent and patron of 
liberation wars, chose to side verbally with 
West Pakistan’s decidedly unrevolutionary 
military regime in its suppression of a popu- 
lar revolution. An outrageous reversal of rev- 
olutionary doctrine, or is it? To Chairman 
Mao, liberation wars are not won by the likes 
of Sheikh Mujibur and the bourgeois bureau- 
crats of his Awami League who have led the 
Bangla Desh movement to date. Why not let 
the Pakistan army kill off these bourgeois 
nationalists, the sooner to see them replaced 
by leftist militants and a “people’s war” that 
follows the gospel of Chairman Mao? That 
may be a long time coming, for East Paki- 
stan's Communists are still a small force and 
Peking’s policy is to let even approved revo- 
lutionaries help themselves. But China is 
nothing if not patient. 

In the meantime China has cemented its 
friendship with West Pakistan, a valuable 
national ally as a counterbalance to India 
(with its Soviet ties) and as a solid link in 
Peking’s chain of contacts with the rest of 
the noncommunist underdeveloped world. 
China has given Pakistan large amounts of 
economic and military assistance over the 
years, including a $200 million loan late last 
year, and Peking, like other nations, does not 
lightly write off such investments. 

So China, in the short run, has backed an 
old friend and picked a winner in the process. 
And China’s longer run options are still open. 
By the time China is ready to commit herself 
to a Communist insurgency in East Pakistan 
the West Pakistanis may already have de- 
cided to abandon the area. 

The Soviets were openly critical of West 
Pakistan's actions in East Pakistan and called 
for an end to the bloodshed. But the reasons 
probably have much more to do with Soviet 
friendship with India and hostility to China 
than with any sense of brotherhood with the 
Bengalis. And Soviet sympathies have not 
been so strongly expressed as to ruin rela- 
tions with West Pakistan. 

WHILE FROM THE U.S. 


From the United States, silence. And in a 
situation like this, silence naturally supports 
the status quo—which is not a Bengal nation. 
There are probably several reasons: the sim- 
ple wish to avoid any new foreign entangle- 
ments, a fear of reducing U.S. influence in 
West Pakistan and thus increasing that of the 
Chinese, a tendency to stick with a country 
in which the U.S., too, has invested much 
military and economic aid. Perhaps there's 
also another, somewhat subliminal, reason. 
The West Pakistanis, in addition to being a 
known quantity, are a rather compatible one 
for U.S. policy makers. Military men with 
handlebar mustaches and Sandhurst accents 
run a superficially efficient regime with clear 
lines of authority. It is a nation that can 
use American dollars to build impressive 
dams, train its soldiers to use American 
weapons and teach its farmers to grow mir- 
acle wheat. It’s not a mysterious corner of 
Asia teeming with little black people. When 
American VIPs go to Pakistan, it’s to see 
parades in Islamabad (in the West), not 
to see poverty in Dacca (in the East). Lyn- 
don Johnson invited a West Pakistan camel 
driver to the White House, not a Bengali rick- 
shaw puller. 

It’s several years too soon to say whether 
or not America, China, Russia, India or Paki- 
stan made the right moves in the spring of 
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1971. But it’s at least a reasonable bet that 
some kind of new nation will evolve in the 
years to come. When that happens, ambas- 
sadors from Washington, Peking, Moscow 
and Delhi will be standing at attention in 
Dacca for the singing of the Bangla Desh 
national anthem, “My Golden Bangla Desh, 
I Love You.” And some ambassadors, of 
course, will be in better favor than others. 


[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1971] 
THE REQUIREMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


Pakistan continues to act badly towards 
the citizens of its eastern wing, whose move- 
ment for political autonomy—carried on 
through legal and democratic channels—was 
cruelly crushed by the Pakistani army during 
the spring. The Yahya Kahn military govern- 
ment still does not let international relief 
flow to the suffering Bengalis of East Paki- 
stan; they are being forced to flee into India 
to benefit from such relief. The western-con- 
trolled army has found the resources to 
stamp out the remnants of Bengali military 
resistance but not to expedite the movement 
of American wheat through the port of Chit- 
tagong. The relatively few Bengalis in the 
Pakistani army and civil services—Bengalis 
are a large majority in Pakistan overall—re- 
ported are being weeded out, and the govern- 
ment is treating the whole Bengali movement 
as a seditious faction of miscreants” rather 
than as the legitimate popular cause it un- 
questionably is. Reconciliation seems to be 
the last thing on the Khan government’s 
mind, vengeance the first. 

All this would be, for Americans, a matter 

of regret at remote distance were not the 
United States government so heavily involved 
in support of the Pakistani government. But 
it is American arms, given in the name of 
anti-communism, that were used to suppress 
the Bengalis. It is American leans which un- 
dergird the Pakistani economy and civil-war 
effort. It is American wheat which is being 
denied to hungry Pakistanis. The American 
role is painfully pointed up by General 
Khan's dispatch to Washington of his chief 
economic adviser to ask the United States 
(plus the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund) to help cushion the large 
financial impact of its actions in East Paki- 
stan. 
It is out of the question for the United 
States to take further steps whose effect 
would be merely to aid a military government 
to suppress a democratic majority of its own 
citizens. The relief channels must be opened, 
and the Khan government must demonstrate 
it is in a position to serve fairly both of its 
wings, before the United States can resume 
its contributions to the welfare and stability 
of Pakistan. 


[From the New York Times, May 12, 1971] 
THE VULTURES OF BENGAL 


Fat vultures brood over the ravaged towns 
of East Pakistan, grim testimony to the 
slaughter which took place during the Paki- 
stan Army’s savage crackdown on Bengali 
separatists. The fighting has died down for 
the time being, with the Bengali resistance 
largely routed, but what may become known 
as the year of the vulture in East Bengal is 
not ended. Famine now stalks this tragic 
land of chronic disaster. 

As @ result of the dislocations of the civil 
war, the devastation of floods and cyclones 
last fall and of persistent food shortages in 
this heavily overpopulated region, at least 10 
and perhaps 30 million of East Pakistan's 75 
million inhabitants face starvation within 
the next few months. Contrary to bland as- 
surances which continue to emanate from 
West Pakistani spokesman, the situation is 
unquestionably desperate and will require a 
large-scale international relief effort if a 
tragedy of major proportions is to be averted. 

The groundwork for some relief operations 
is already being laid with a promise of 
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American food aid and a visit of United Na- 
tions officials to India, where refugees from 
East Pakistan are already pouring across the 
border at the rate of 60,000 a day—to a cur- 
rent total of over 1.5 million, according to 
Indian officials. 

The larger effort, however, must be made 
in East Pakistan itself. A report that the Pak- 
istani Government is preparing to allow 
UNICEF to begin relief operations in the 
strife-torn province is encouraging. But 
there is little evidence so far of the kind of 
concern in Islamabad and preparation 
abroad that will be required to meet the 
needs of East Pakistan in time. 

Because of this country’s unique capacity 
to furnish needed relief supplies and essen- 
tial logistical support, the United States has 
a special responsibility to take the lead in 
organizing the relief effort. Because of the 
heavy dependence of Pakistan’s military 
regime on American economic and military 
support, the United States Government also 
is in a unique position to prod Islamabad 
to abandon its policy of repression in the 
East and to cooperate more fully in the in- 
ternational effort to deny the vultures of 
Bengal further human prey. Moves in Con- 
gress to suspend military and economic as- 
sistance to Pakistan until such changes are 
made represent the kind of firm policy in the 
Pakistani crisis that the Administration 
should have adopted long ago. Although Ad- 
ministration spokesmen have said that Pak- 
istan aid programs are “under review" and 
that no arms have been shipped to that 
country since the beginning of the crack- 
down, no general suspension of aid has been 
announced and, in fact, it appears that some 
aid has been continuing. 


[From the (Washington, D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 12, 1971] 
Arp FOR EAST PAKISTAN 


There is no excuse for further delay by 
the Pakistani government on international 
offers of aid to the stricken eastern wing 
of the country. Current reports indicate that 
there is no effective armed resistance to forces 
of the national army operating in East Paki- 
stan. The Punjabi troops have done well, by 
West Pakistani lights, in stopping for the 
time being the Bengali drive for independ- 
ence. 

The most pressing concern now is the fate 
of millions of East Pakistanis, whose lives are 
threatened by the disruption of vital food 
sources. Rice production in the province has 
been hit by the fighting, and the internal dis- 
tribution system is in disarray. At the same 
time, imports from West Pakistan and from 
the rest of the world have been stopped since 
the start of the army crackdown March 25. 
The main port of Chittagong has handled 
only military traffic. 

Among those who stand the best chance 
of starving, if the situation is not improved 
very soon, are 4 million East Pakistanis who 
have been depending on imported food since 
the devastating cyclone and flood of last 
November. 

The national government, nevertheless, has 
stalled on agreeing to many offers of humani- 
tarian help from around the world, several 
of which have been communicated by United 
Nations Secretary General Thant. The United 
States is among the nations that would like 
to take part in international aid efforts, ir- 
respective of Pakistan’s internal or external 
politics. 

There has been reluctance in West Pakistan 
to acknowledge the enormity of East Paki- 
stan's plight. This undoubtedly is due in 
large part to sensitivity over the slaughter of 
Bengali civilians by the army. But there isan 
unpleasant history of West Pakistani casual- 
ness toward suffering in the East. The na- 
tional government was laggard in responding 
to last year’s disaster, and this added to the 
Bengalis’ bitterness. 
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The international community, particularly 
the countries on which Pakistan is more than 
ever dependent for economic aid, should keep 
the pressure on Islamabad to permit the 
humanitarian effort to start before it is too 
late for those now near death. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 13, 1971] 
U.S. AsKeD Not To Arp PAKISTAN 
(By Adam Clymer) 

Washington, May 12—Any American eco- 
nomic aid to Pakistan “will leave cash in 
their hands to pay their French arms bill and 
to step up arms purchases in the open 
market,” a spokesman for the East Pakistani 
rebels charged today. 

The United States should give not aid, ex- 
cept for relief to be dispensed by interna- 
tional agencies, according to Rahman Sob- 
han, the Bengali spokesman. 

Mr. Sobhan, an adviser to the imprisoned 
Bengali leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
said any other aid “would simply prolong the 
conflict at tremendous cost in direct deaths 
from military operations as well as deaths 
from the pending famine.” 

SEEKS SUPPORT 


Mr. Sobhan, who fied East Pakistan in 
April after fighting began March 25, is in 
Washington seeking support on Capitol Hill 
and elsewhere for Bangla Desh, as he and 
other Bengalis call the independent state 
they have proclaimed. State Department per- 
sonnel have been ordered not to see him. 

In an interview, he challenged the claims 
of M.M. Ahmed, a senior Pakistan govern- 
ment official now in Washington on an aid- 
seeking mission, that central government 
control of East Pakistan has permitted the 
resumption of normal administration. 

“The government simply does not have the 
administrative control over Bangla Desh to 
run an aid program,” he said, contending 
that in 16 out of 17 administrative districts 
higher local officials had sided with the inde- 
pendence movement and lesser officials were 
still in hiding. 

POLITICAL TOOL 


He charged that the central government 
wants to use relief as a political tool and for 
“coercion” not for humanitarian reasons. It 
is seeking boats, he said, not because there 
was any shortage of them in East Pakistan, 
but in order to provide assault landing craft 
for the Army. He said some of them had al- 
ready been secured from Turkey—"U.S.- 
supplied, inevitably.” 

And while the Pakistan government is 
talking about seeking reconciliation and 
turning over power to a civilian regime, said 
Mr. Sobhan, this should not be taken seri- 
ously. “Murderers of 200,000 people do not 
know the meaning of good faith,” he said. 

“OUTRIGHT LIE” 


He said Mr. Ahmed is telling officials here 
that about 70 officials of Sheikh Mujib’s 
Awami League are ready to co-operate with 
the government. This is “an outright lie," 
he said, adding that only one elected official 
has thrown in with the central government. 

The Dacca University economics professor 
said if Mr. Ahmed does not get the economic 
aid and postponement of debt payments he 
is seeking, continued military operations 
against the Bengalis would become eco- 
nomically unbearable for West Pakistan. 

“The major economic demands," he said, 
“are for commodity assistance to keep indus- 
try afloat. They are geared to supplies from 
the West.” He said the suggestion that China 
might meet these needs is false because “the 
Chinese are in no position” to supply Western 
materials. 

“The U.S. has to make up its mind,” he 
said, “whether it wants to underwrite a mili- 
tary adventure with no conceivable policy 
solution at the end of it.” He suggested the 
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government here tell the Pakistan govern- 
ment “If you want to do it, you foot the bill.” 


{From the Washington Daily News, May 13, 
1971] 


Arp To PAKISTAN? 


An emissary of the Pakistani military 
regime is in the United States seeking 
hundreds of millions of dollars in aid to stave 
off his country’s financial collapse. 

President Nixon should consider most 
carefully before giving any help to the 
Pakistani central government. As far as we 
can see, its sole distinction was its brutal if 
not genocidal attack on the Bengali people of 
East Pakistan, 

Certainly Mr. Nixon ought to withhold any 
aid until he is sure it will not be hogged by 
West Pakistan, as is so often the case, but 
will be shared with the suffering masses in 
the east. So far the Pakistani government has 
been so callous that it has not replied to 
several United Nations offers of food and 
medicine for the starving Bengalis. 

The current political and financial crisis in 
Pakistan is a good opportunity for the United 
States to re-examine its relations with that 
country. 

During the last 20 years, Washington has 
lavished more than $4.5 billion in economic 
aid on Pakistan. And we lead an 11-nation 
consortium that has been pumping $450 
million a year into the country to keep it 
afloat. 

This Western aid has not, incidentally, 
prevented the Pakistani rulers from aligning 
their foreign policy with Communist China's. 

In addition, the United States has given 
“anti-Communist” Pakistan more than $1 
billion in arms. This has been done in the 
framework of the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion, one of our more ludicrous alliances. 

Pakistan has used those arms to fight the 
1965 war with India, a democratic country 
with which America has normal relations. 
More recently, it used them savagely to sup- 
press the East Pakistani movement for polit- 
ical autonomy. 

Before deciding where America’s ‘“in- 
terests” lie in the aid matter. Mr. Nixon 
should ask a few moral questions, including: 

Do we believe in self-determination? If so, 
should we help 60 million West Pakistanis 
dominate 73 million residents of East 
Pakistan, which is 1,000 miles away? 

Should we be blind to the racist aspects of 
the light-skinned, martial Punjabis of the 
west lording it over the darker Bengalis? 

Can we really be anticolonial and ignore 
West Pakistan’s “internal-colonial” exploita- 
tion of East Pakistan? 

Is it right to give financial aid to Karachi 
when this releases other funds for the pur- 
chase elsewhere of arms that may be used to 
slaughter the Bengalis? 

Finally, in an America that traditionally 
sympathizes with political prisoners, why is 
there no compassion for Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman? 

His offense was to win an honest elec- 
tion that established him overwhelmingly 
as leader of the Bengali people. If there were 
democracy or justice in Pakistan, he would 
be prime minister. As it is, he is a prisoner in 
a Pakistani military dungeon—if indeed he 
has not been murdered. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1971] 
FULBRIGHT Is Sam To Resurr Rocers— 

SECRETARY REPORTEDLY ASKED HEARING 

FOR PAKISTANI 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

WasHIncTon.—Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers was reported today to have tried 
unsuccessfully to arrange a public hearing 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that would, in effect, have publicized Paki- 
stan’s appeal for more assistance from the 
United States for economic development. 

Mr. Rogers, according to trustworthy 
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sources, telephoned Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
Democrat of Arkansas, the committee chair- 
man, yesterday to ask that he arrange a com- 
mittee hearing for M, M. Ahmed, senior eco- 
nomics adviser to Gen. Agha Mohammad 
Yahya Khan, President of Pakistan. Mr. 
Ahmed arrived here Sunday from Islambad 
and met President Nixon and Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, Monday at the White 
House. 

Officials, meanwhile, discounted reports 
that Communist China had offered Pakistan 
an interest-free loan of $20-million not tied 
to the purchase of Chinese products. 

“China is spending about $200-million 
yearly helping North Vietnam,” a financial 
Official said. “It hasn't that much left over 
for Pakistan. It could never, for instance, 
pick up the entire $450-million yearly that 
Pakistan relies on from the 11-nation [West- 
ern] consortium to keep going.” 


PAKISTAN SEEKS $70-MILLION 


The United States has provided Pakistan 
with $4.5-billion in economic aid since 1954 
and has contributed $200-million annually in 
recent years to an annual $450-million sub- 
sidiary granted to Pakistan by the 11-nation 
consortium, which is supervised by the World 
Bank. Pakistan is seeking $70-million in 
United States development loans before the 
fiscal year ends June 30. 

Mr. Rogers, who met with Mr. Ahmed yes- 
terday, is also reported to have suggested to 
Mr. Ahmed that he go to Congress and also 
appear if possible on television to publicize 
Pakistan's plea that United States economic 
aid be resumed. 

Senator Fulbright is reported to have re- 
jected Mr. Rogers’s suggestion that the For- 
eign Relations Committee in effect serve as 
a sounding board for the Pakistani Govern- 
ment. 

United States development aid to Pakistan 
has been suspended since March 25, when 
Pakistani troops were ordered to suppress a 
movement for political autonomy backed by 
the predominantly Bengali population of 
East Pakistan. 

FULBRIGHT SEES DANGER 


In rejecting Secretary Rogers's suggestion 
that the Foreign Relations Committee help 
Mr. Ahmed’s appeal for resumed aid, Sen- 
ator Fulbright is said to have warned of a 
potentially dangerous trend. 

There is a danger, he is said to have ex- 
plained, that foreign statesmen of feuding 
factions within foreign governments might 
increasingly seek to win support by pitting 
the State Department and the White House 
against Congress. 

“We don’t always see eye to eye with the 
State Department,” said one Congressional 
source,” “but they’re the people who should 
really be handling foreign visitors.” 

On the subject of supplying relief for East 
Pakistani civilians, Robert J. McCloskey, 
State Department spokesman, said that the 
United States is hampered until invited by 
the Pakistani Government to participate in 
an international relief program. Secretary 
General Thant of the United Nations dis- 
closed yesterday that President Yahya had 
declined a United Nations offer of aid but had 
hinted that it might be acceptable in the 
future. 

CHANGING U.S. POLICY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how can 
we change the present course? 

The lessons learned here are obvious, 
or should be. First, we should admit that 


to take a truly “neutral position” in the 
civil conflict, we must stop favoring West 
Pakistan over the east with military 
weapons and economic aid. This process 
can begin by altering our arms arrange- 
ment as the Case-Mondale resolution 
proposes. We should stop pretending 
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that Pakistan must be treated as 
an “ally” because of its SEATO and 
CENTO membership; Pakistan’s par- 
ticipation over the last 10 years has 
been no more than ritualistic. The fact 
of the matter is that, diplomatically, 
Pakistan has clasped hands with Peking. 
The Chinese currently are providing Is- 
lamabad with millions of dollars of arms, 
including AK-47 automatic rifles and 
Mig—17 aircraft, and have promised $20 
million in grant aid. 

Second, we should reject the Pakistani 
military government’s contention that 
the slaughter of elected leaders and re- 
pression of the majority of its popula- 
tion in the east is not a proper matter 
of concern for the international com- 
munity. Close to 3 million refugees 
are now in India. As the killing 
or threat of violence continues, there 
will be more. Victims of the fight- 
ing still in East Pakistan plus refugees 
need care; the food crisis worsens; dis- 
ease and epidemics spread, even across 
borders into India. International action 
is essential in rehabilitating and recon- 
structing the devastated area of Bengal, 
one of the most densely populated re- 
gions of the world. 

Senator Epwarp M. KEnnepy, chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees has spoken on this subject, and I 
ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony before the House Subcommittee 
on Asia and the Pacific be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR KENNEDY 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
be here this afternoon—because, as Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Re- 
fugees, I share your deep concern for the vic- 
tims of natural disaster and civil war in East 
Pakistan. I am hopeful these hearings will 
contribute toward a better understanding of 
the undeniable problems which exist in re- 
lieving this basically humanitarian problem. 
And I am also hopeful that the hearings 
will underscore the urgent need to further 
encourage the initiatives underway to meet 
the needs of the Bengali people. 

Official reports from our government and 
elsewhere express very serious concern about 
the condition of the people in East Pakistan. 
These reports say that within a month the 
condition of the people will become “acute”. 
The precarious situation which exists today 
will evolve into a nightmare of death for 
millions—uniless immediate and concerted 
efforts are made to meet the needs of the 
people involved. 

Although reports from East Pakistan sug- 
gest that violence has subsided consider- 
ably, reports also indicate that feelings are 
tense between the people and the army of 
the central government. In fact official re- 
ports to our government suggest that the 
great bulk of the population is alienated, per- 
haps forever. Regrettably, this can only com- 
plicate, and perhaps delay, the © 
of a meaningful relief program, and the solv- 
ing of those political problems which gen- 
erated the recent violence. 

Moreover, reports also indicate that the 
army effectively controls only the cities and 


towns, and that throughout most of the 
countryside, government administration and 
services do not exist. The transportation and 
distribution of available foodstocks and med- 
ical supplies are at a standstill—even in the 
area struck by the cyclone last fall, where 
conservative estimates say a million per- 
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sons have been solely dependent for their 
survival on effective relief operations. Food 
reserves—not confiscated by the army—are 
very low. 

The tragedy, finally, has now spilled over 
into India, which so far has found it neces- 
sary to give asylum to nearly 2,000,000 ref- 
ugees—of whom at least 526,000 are in 
camps. The recent daily influx into Indla 
has reportedly been some 50,000. The State 
Department informs me that the influx will 
continue at a high level, “at least until the 
beginning of the monsoon in a few weeks, 
when both military operations and travel 
will become more difficult.” The continu- 
ing heavy influx of refugees into India is 
a stark reminder of how bad conditions have 
become in East Pakistan. 

Over the last month I have repeatedly 
communicated my concern in these matters 
to Officials in the Department of State and 
elsewhere, in an effort to encourage and 
support reasonable initiatives by our gov- 
ernment and the international community to 
help meet the urgent political and humani- 
tarian problems in East Pakistan. I have 
strongly believed these initiatives should be 
taken through the United Nations. 

On the humanitarian problems, at least, 
some progress is being made. 

On the Indian side of the border, and at 
the invitation of the Indian government, 
representatives of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) are 
currently assuming relief needs and devel- 
oping a plan of international action. Ac- 
cording to a communication I received from 
the Department of State this morning, our 
government has “authorized up to $2.5 mil- 
lion in food and other assistance as our ini- 
tial contribution to the international relief 
effort.” While the UNHCR effort is being or- 
ganized, the U.S. is providing emergency food 
assistance for 217,000 refugees in West Ben- 
gal. The food assistance is being distributed 
by CARE, Catholic Relief Services, and 
Church World Service/Lutheran World 
Federation. 

Far less progress in meeting relief needs is 
being made in East Pakistan. Initiating an 
adequate relief program is undoubtedly be- 
ing hampered for a number of good reasons— 
but, on the basis of talks I have had, the 
primary cause may very well be a simple 
lack of candor in recognizing the vast di- 
mension of human need brought on by the 
conflict. Let us mot quibble over how we 
label the situation. Whether we call it a 
minor disturbance, a disaster, or an emer- 
gency—the threat of mass starvation puts a 
heavy obligation for action on the govern- 
ment of Pakistan and the international 
community. 

In the name of neutrality, some in our 
government say we must not be involved in 
East Pakistan today. But we are involved. 
Our weapons have been involved in the vio- 
lence. Our aid has contributed to East Pakis- 
tan’s development for more than a decade. 
And today, our government, at the highest 
levels, is involved in discussions for even 
more aid. So we are involved. The only ques- 
tion is what this involvement will be. At this 
point it must be humanitarian—aid that will 
heal and rehabilitate, not further divide and 
destroy. 

In this connection, I strongly urge that 
our government leave no stone unturned— 
especially this week when high level repre- 
sentatives of the Pakistani government are 
present in Washington—in supporting cur- 
rent efforts by the United Nations to orga- 
nize a relief program within East Pakistan. 
Since the last week in April representatives 
of UNICEF, the U.N. development program, 
and the World Food Program have traveled 
to Dacca to ascertain relief and logistical 
needs. 

Moreover, representatives of the Pakistani 
government have assured me of their gov- 
ernment’s willingness to accept humanitarian 
aid and personnel through U.N. channels and 
private voluntary organizations. Thus there 
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is nothing but inertia to prevent a meaning- 
ful relief effort. 

Solving the political and humanitarian 
crisis in East Pakistan is, first of all, Paki- 
stan’s task. But in this effort, there is scope 
enough for all the energy and charity that 
the emergency of the civil war has called 
forth, among Americans and peoples through- 
out the world. 

And so today, as an individual concerned 
about the dignity and preservation of the 
ultimate resources on our planet, I appeal to 
the leaders of Pakistan, to the leaders of 
other countries, and to our own government, 
to support immediately a mercy mission and 
airlift into areas of need. And, hopefully, 
the appeal of the Indian government for as- 
sistance to meet refugee needs within her 
borders, will also receive the sympathetic 
response by all concerned. 

We are conditioned in this world we have 
created to accept suffering and injustice— 
especially in our time when violent conflict 
and oppression are active in so many areas. 
But the newer world we seek will not evolve 
if we ignore these challenges to leadership, 
and take comfortable refuge in the mundane 
patterns and attitudes of the past. 

In the case of East Pakistan—in the effort 
to help a people caught in the clutches of 
natural disaster and the passion of conflict— 
I cannot believe that governments stand 
paralyzed in the face of great tragedy. The 
situations must not be ignored. At stake 
are human lives—innocent lives—Pakistani 
lives—thousands, even millions of lives— 
whose destruction will burden the conscience 
of all mankind unless something is done to 
save them. 


Mr. CHURCH. Then, too, the Pakistan 
Government, in constantly blaming In- 
dia for its troubles, has internationalized 
the issue, thus aggravating the danger of 
spreading the war. A New York Times 
editorial on April 21 stated this danger 
well: 

There is ample evidence to justify a strong 
plea by the world community for an imme- 
diate end to the bloodshed and for the ad- 
mission of international relief agencies into 
East Pakistan. 

The Pakistani Government itself has made 
this conflict an international issue by at- 
tempting to place the blame for Bengali re- 
sistance on neighboring India. If deep- 
rooted—and now profoundly aggravated— 
Bengali grievances are allowed to fester, 
mounting tensions between India and Paki- 
stan could explode into a war that might 
quickly involve one or more of the major 
powers. The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil and its member states have not only the 
right but the responsibility to do all that is 
in their power to try to forestall such a de- 
velopment. 

A particularly heavy burden of responsi- 
bility falls on the United States Government 
since Washington’s arms provide the princi- 
pal muscle of West Pakistan’s military power 
and American economic aid will become in- 
creasingly crucial for the Pakistani Govern- 
ment’s survival. Washington has the lever- 
age to support democratic and peaceful de- 
velopment in Pakistan. Continued blind 
backing for the military regime in Islamabad 
can only lead to disaster for this country’s 
substantial Interests on the Indian subcon- 
tinent. 


Third, our military assistance program 
has exacerbated troublesome situations 
before. The pages of recent history are 
full of the well-known role American 
arms have played in fueling existing ten- 
sions between Greece and Turkey, Jordan 
and Israel, Honduras and El Salvador, 
Iran and Iraq, India and Pakistan, 
France and Algeria, Portugal and its 
African colonies, to mention a few. “Guns 
provided others,” editorialized the Balti- 
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more Sun, “will in all probability be dis- 
charged, but not necessarily discharged 
against the target of your prescriptions.” 
This is the reason Congress needs to al- 
ter drastically the export of American 
arms in the future. Certainly the Paki- 
stan example is a flagrant case in point. 
I plan to offer such legislation later this 
year, in the hope that the United States 
will end its addiction to arsenal diplo- 
macy, and stop pressing armaments on 
other nations through grants. 

For now, however, adoption of the 
pending resolution is a place to start. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of news reports on the current economic, 
refugee and food crisis in East Bengal 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 10, 1971] 


PAKISTAN SEEKS U.S, AID TO AVERT 
BANKRUPTCY 


(By Ronald Koven) 


Pakistan has dispatched a senior finance 
ministry official to Washington to seek emer- 
gency assistance from the international fi- 
nancial community to ward off the country’s 
impending bankruptcy, according to U.S. and 
diplomatic sources. 

This has created a major dilemma for the 
World Bank and an international consortium 
of Pakistan’s creditors, the largest of which 
is the United States. Pakistan's total inter- 
national debt is about $4 billion, and the 
country is rapidly running out of reserves 
to pay the interest on those debts. 

But officials representing Pakistan’s credi- 
tors say their agencies do not want to open 
themselves up to the charge of financing 
the Pakistani central government's civil war 
against East Pakistan. 

In January, well before the current re- 
bellion, Pakistani government reserves were 
down to $184 million, compared to $342 
million just a year before. 

The monthly earnings from exports of West 
Pakistan, seat of the central government, are 
said to be only $28 million, while the west- 
ern regions imports have been running $70 
million monthly. The exports of the now- 
embattled eastern region have traditionally 
made up much of the difference. 

The Pakistani official, Aziz All Mohammed, 
was said to have four goals: 

To persuade the United States to speed up 
delivery of the uncommitted portion of the 
current fiscal year’s $120 million in aid funds. 

To get a moratorium from the World Bank 
on a forthcoming $40 million repayment. 

To get a standby credit of $175 million 
from the International Monetary Fund. 

To convene a meeting of the Pakistan cred- 
itors consortium, which includes the United 
States, Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Japan. 

The initial U.S. response has apparently 
been cool. Asked whether the U.S. govern- 
ment was reviewing its future aid to Paki- 
stan, State Department spokesman Charles 
Bray said that “decisions of this nature are 
under continuing review in the light of the 
situation that has obtained in the last several 
months.” 

Of the $4 billion debt, more than $1.3 bil- 
lion is owed to the United States directly, 
and about 70 per cent of the U.S. credit is 
repayable in hard currency. 

The next largest creditor is the World Bank 
and its related agencies, with almost $900 
million. The U.S. share of those credits 
ranges between 30 and 40 per cent, depending 
on the category. 

Pakistan has been in a parlous economic 
state for about a year, and there has been 
much speculation about the advisability of a 
massive devaluation of the rupee. 
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Aside from problems over Pakistan's ex- 
ports since the calamitous cyclone which hit 
East Pakistan late last year, the central gov- 
ernment has been drawing down on its re- 
serves for some time with large arms orders. 

Pakistan's need for an international rescue 
operation gives the creditor nations leverage 
over the central government’s campaign to 
repress the East Pakistani rebellion, But the 
Pakistani military government’s financial 
crisis also gives the military rulers leverage 
of their own which could cancel out any 
international pressure attempts, 

If Pakistan were to threaten to default on 
its external debt—and some sources main- 
tain hints of that have already been bran- 
dished—the international financial commu- 
nity could be confronted with its biggest 
unpaid sum since World War II. It is an 
established precept of international finance 
that the debtor, not the creditor, calls the 
shots if the creditor wants his money back. 


[Prom the Washington Post, Apr. 13, 1971] 


Inpia’s STABILITY ALLOWS MODERATION ON 
PAKISTAN 
(By Selig S. Harrison) 

New De.tui.—In a striking historical juxta- 
position, Indira Gandhi won her landslide 
election victory just two weeks before the 
start of the bloodbath in Bengal, dramatically 
underlining the contrast between the tor- 
ment of Pakistan and a hopeful new phase 
of political stability in India. 

The emergence of Prime Minister Gandhi 
to a position of authority even her father 
failed to achieve was not only an event of 
great promise for this country in domestic 
terms. 

At a moment when the entire South Asian 
subcontinent could slide abruptly into a 
chain reaction of conflict, the fact that power 
in New Delhi is in strong hands has also 
made it possible for India to act with nota- 
ble caution and moderation in the East 
Pakistan crisis. 

Islamabad, the Pakistani capital, has re- 
acted bitterly to the Indian parliament’s 
resolution expressing “sympathy and sup- 
port” for the Bengali resistance fighters in 
East Pakistan, pointing to swollen army 
strength in West Bengal as evidence of inter- 
ference in Pakistan's internal affairs. But 
the Indian response appears restrained when 
measured in the light of the political pres- 
sures here and of what New Delhi, with its 
easy access to East Pakistan along the lengthy 
West Bengal frontier, could have done. 


ARMY PRESENCE 


The army presence in Calcutta was en- 
larged to three divisions a full month be- 
fore the fighting started, to cope with elec- 
tion turbulence. 

The parliament resolution was designed 
to offer verbal psychological release in place 
of substantive action and was accompanied 
by a series of private meetings with opposi- 
tion leaders in which Mrs. Gandhi success- 
fully appealed for a free hand. 

By all accounts, she neutralized the issue 
without making firm commitments on either 
military aid or recognition of an independent 
East Pakistan regime. 

Both the reports of foreign correspondents 
who have visited border areas and the best 
information available here suggest that so 
far there are no systematic or large-scale 
supplies of Indian weaponry going across the 
border. On the contrary, the greatest fear 
of some officials is that Indian profiteers and 
smugglers in Calcutta will gravitate toward 
the affluent West Pakistani authorities in 
Dacca rather than toward the hard-pressed 
Bengalis, making the most of acute food and 
fuel shortages. 

The cautious Indian response has been 
governed not only by the self-evident dan- 
gers of military escalation inherent in the 
situation but also by domestic political fac- 
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tors and fear of getting caught up in a 
power struggle between contending Bengali 
factions through extending premature recog- 
nition. 

One of the immediate reasons for the cau- 
tious Indian government reaction to date is 
that Awami League leaders in East Pakistan 
have indicated their desire to avoid excessive 
identification with India, which would play 
into the hands of West Pakistani propagan- 
dists, until Indian help can be blended with 
a larger international assistance effort. 

This factor would obviously no longer 
apply if an independent regime is formed 
in the weeks ahead and New Delhi sees no 
further hope for even a transitional politi- 
cal settlement between Islamabad and Dacca. 

India might well decide on recognition 
under such cirrcumstances, but it would do 
so with the same misgivings that have ac- 
counted for the go-slow policy followed until 
now. 

What has basically given Mrs. Gandhi 
pause is a fear that continuing strife in East 
Pakistan could gradually erode the internal 
stability achieved in the election and give a 
new lease to the very forces defeated at the 
polls. 

One of the most significant aspects of the 
voting was the setback suffered by the Hindu 
right wing and the united support given to 
Mrs. Gandhi by the 65 million Indian Mos- 
lems. Now the Hindu right has the most 
powerful anti-Pakistan issue in years as well 
as a weapon for stirring up suspicion against 
Indian Moslems as secret allies of Pakistan. 

With Hindu extremists gloating over West 
Pakistan's situation, some Moslem leaders 
have reacted by maintaining a silence that 
has been conspicuous at a time when Indian 
politicians generally are vying for pro-Ben- 
gali honors. Moslem newspapers such as Azad 
of Banaras have implied that a weakened 
Pakistan inevitably means diminished secu- 
rity for the Indian Moslems. The resultant 
response of the Hindu right ignores the fact 
that the victims in Bengal are primarily 
Moslems, too, since the rightist objective is 
to build up an anti-Pakistan atmosphere 
looking to an eventual war. 


MILITARY RETALIATION 


It is widely assumed here that recognition 
of an independent East Pakistan regime 
would lead to a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions by Islamabad and possible military 
retaliation. Mrs. Gandhi’s dilemma is that 
the recognition demand reflects both au- 
thentic sentiments of positive support for 
the Bengali cause on the part of some In- 
dians and what is really an effort to provoke 
a breach with West Pakistan on the part of 
others. In any case, if the end result is a war, 
this would not only strain the delicate com- 
munal fabric she has so carefully developed 
but would mean postponement of plans for 
& massive rural public works program and 
other economic priorities to permit support 
of an expanded military effort. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching achieve- 
ment by the prime minister in her election 
sweep was her defeat of regional parties 
on both the right and left. By separating the 
parliamentary elections just held from state 
legislature elections, in contrast to past 
practice, she pushed local issues to the side 
and was able to focus popular attention on 
symbols of national rather than regional pa- 
triotism. But just when regional forces were 
at bay, the East Pakistan upheaval has given 
West Bengal Communist groups and advo- 
cates of greater regional autonomy in other 
states a powerful new fillip. 

In West Bengal, Mrs, Gandhi's state re- 
gime seems sure to suffer whether or not 
she sticks to her nonrecognition policy. At 
present she is belabored for not helping the 
Bengalis enough, and this mood is being vig- 
orously exploited by the Communists. Yet 
the establishment of an independent East 
Bengal regime could well prompt the West 
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Bengal Communists to adopt a hardened 
autonomy, going beyond their present lim- 
ited demands for the major share of taxes 
collected in the state to a more sweeping, 
specific program comparable to the six points 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

In time, a sovereign East Bengal could lead 
to a revival of the “United Bengal” idea 
proposed twice during the years immediately 
before and after the 1947 partition of the 
subcontinent by Bengali Moslem leaders, in- 
cluding two who became prime ministers of 
Pakistan, Mohammed Ali Bogra and H. S. 
Suhrawardy. Two years ago, in the euphoric 
first days of the leftist United Front govern- 
ment installed in West Bengal following the 
1969 elections, Communist leaders Promode 
Das Gupta and Hari Khrishna Konar made 
it clear in interviews with me that they had 
the idea in mind as a long-term possibility 
if they could consolidate their position in 
West Bengal and like-minded forces ever 
came to power in East Pakistan. Hindo-Mos- 
lem tension and the provincial autonomy 
issue are both embodied in the perennial, un- 
resolved Kashmir dispute. The triumph of 
autonomy in East Pakistan, even in a con- 
federal setup, would turn a searing spot- 
light on Indian Kashmir policy, and full in- 
dependence for Dacca would give a handle 
to Kashmiri nationalists at a time when the 
principal Kashmiri leader, Sheikh Moham- 
med Abdullah, has been more amenable to 
proposals for an autonomous status within 
the Indian union than ever before. 


SHEIKH BANNED 


Despite some mellowing in his position 
during recent years, Mrs. Gandhi banned 
Sheikh Abdulla from Kashmir during the 
election period and has just extended the 
ban for another three months in a move 
barely noted by the Indian press. 

Vulnerable as New Delhi is on Kashmir, 
however, it would not be correct to equate 
the Indian record in Srinagar with West 
Pakistani treatment of East Pakistan quite 
apart from the fact that Indian repression 
has never remotely rivalled the West Pakis- 
tami performance. 

The two cases are superficially alike in 
that both India and Pakistan have had to 
maintain costly occupation forces, But In- 
dia has also poured enormous sums into rice 
subsidies and development programs, in com- 
plete contrast to the colonialist economic 
approach of Islamabad to the Bengalis. 


INDIAN OFFICERS Exrecr To Am East PAKI- 
STANI GUERRILLAS 


(By Lee Lescaze) 

Catcutra.—Senior Indian army officers are 
taking it for granted that a successful guer- 
rilla campaign can be mounted in East 
Pakistan and that India will ald the in- 
surgents. 

Such aid will not be announced or even 
acknowledged by India’s government, well- 
informed sources here believe. However, army 
officers apparently have decided that the op- 
portunity provided by the East Pakistan 
fighting cannot be passed up. 

In several conversations, officers have as- 
sumed that fighting will go on at a low level 
and that India will take steps to insure that 
the guerrilla leadership is non-Communist. 

The threat of a Communist top command 
taking over the East Bengali resistance move- 
ment is being used here as a justification for 
giving arms and training to non-Communist 
fighters. 

One officer conceded that it would be a dif- 
ficult intelligence task to identify effective 
non-Communist leaders or potential leaders 
from among the hundreds of thousands who 
have landed in India after fleeing Pakistan 
army attacks. 

TO BE EXPECTED 


“Some mistakes will be made,” he said. 
“And there will be heavy casualties among 
the first groups, but that is to be expected in 
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this sort of game. Eventually the right types 
can emerge.” 

He predicted that up to three-quarters of 
the first low-level cadre chosen to infiltrate 
East Pakistan and harass the Pakistan army 
will be killed or found unsuitable. 

The expectation here is that the guerrilla 
fighting will last a long time, but that the 
East Bengalis will eventually force the 
Pakistan army to give up. 

“I am talking about several years, maybe 
five, but at some time they (Pakistan's army) 
will lose,” one officer remarked. 

The Indian army does not appear to be giv- 
ing any assistance to the Bengalis at present, 
other than sheltering them in army camps 
close to the border where they are safe from 
Pakistan army pursuit. 

While the Indian and Pakistani govern- 
ments and newspapers exchange charges over 
alleged incidents of Pakistan army shooting 
across the border into India and Indian inter- 
ference in Pakistan’s affairs, the Indian army 
is apparently being very careful to avoid any 
possible direct clash. 

NORMAL STRENGTH 


Along the West Bengal-East Pakistan 
border, for example, there appears to be no 
more than the normal number of Indian 
border security troops. Regular army units 
have not been shifted close to the frontier 
although about 40,000 men are available in 
West Bengal. 

Instead of taking military measures to 
beef up its border forces, the Indian army 
apparently has been concentrating on gather- 
ing intelligence about the East Pakistan 
fighting and the leaders of both sides. 

As the army sees it, Pakistan will never be 
able to reassert civil authority over the 
Eastern wing. Therefore, the reasoning goes, 
after some time the East will become free as 
either a pro-India nation or an ally of 
Peking. 

China will cease its current support of 
West Pakistan, it is believed here, if Peking 
gains control of the East Pakistan resistance 
and turns it to Chinese political ends. 

WESTERNERS AGREE 

In addition to the army, several Indian 
politicians and Western analysts believe in 
this scenario and think that India cannot 
afford pro-Peking revolutionary state in East 
Pakistan. 

An immediate military consequence would 
be the increased threat to India’s northeast 
frontier and the Assam, Indians believe. The 
narrow corridor of West Bengal connecting 
Assam to the bulk of India would be very 
vulnerable if China had military access to 
East Pakistan. Without that corridor, sup- 
plying the Indian divisions facing China 
along the northeast frontier would be al- 
most impossible. 

There would also be a less direct threat 
to the corridor, officials here believe, in the 
form of greater agitation for an independent 
West Bengal or a union of West Bengal and 
East Pakistan in a larger Bengali nation. 

Maoist Naxalite terrorists are already strong 
enough in West Bengal to concern the army. 
And they would gain a friendly neighbor 
should Communists take hold across the 
border. The Naxalites are widely rumored to 
have sent cadres into East Pakistan to train 
resistance fighters, but there has been no 
conclusive evidence of such activity. 

The Indian army, and most Indian poli- 
ticians, discount the possibility that East 
Pakistan guerrillas will never become effec- 
tive. They argue that the estimated 400,000 
refugees already in India provide a man- 
power pool that inevitably will produce able 
resistance fighters. The brutality of the 
Pakistan army has made it impossible for 
large numbers of these people to live under 
army domination, officials here believe. 

The reported Pakistan army atrocities 
puzzle India’s officers. Although the two na- 
tions are enemies, many of the senior of- 
ficers know their counterparts and they find 
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it difficult to believe that such widespread 
massacres have been condoned. 

Several officers suggest that Pakistan army 
discipline must have broken down and that 
small units have been killing without the 
authorization of their senior officers. How- 
ever, all the evidence to emerge from East 
Pakistan points to a top-level Pakistan de- 
cision to use mass killings in an attempt to 
cow the remaining civilians. 


[The Washington Evening Star, 
April 28, 1971] 


ARMY Havoc IN East PAKISTAN CAN BE 
EXPLOITED BY REDS 
(By Henry S. Bradsher) 

Hong Konc.—The army from West Pakis- 
tan has created conditions in the smoking 
ruins of East Pakistan which will benefit 
Communist extremists. 

But it will be some time before it becomes 
clear which of the various factions of Com- 
munists in East Pakistan will grow strongest 
in the guerrilla warfare there. 

Moscow has endorsed one faction by letting 
it use the Soviet Communist party news- 
paper, Pravda, to denounce the president of 
Pakistan, General M. A. Yabya Khan. 


MAOIST ELEMENT IGNORED 


Another faction which has espoused 
Maoist ideas has been publicly ignored by 
Peking. The Chinese are backing Yahya 
Khan's use of the army to suppress the east- 
ern region of Pakistan. 

It seems premature to observers here to 
suspect secret Chinese support for East Pak- 
istani guerrillas. But if the struggle goes 
on as long as many expect, China might de- 
cide to take out private insurance against 
a guerrilla victory by giving help. 

The army, representing the minority of 
Pakistan’s people in its western section, has 
been trying to crush the effort of the eastern 
majority to escape the west’s domination. 
The army is reportedly winning the towns, 
but these can be illusory victories. 

Much of the middle-class leadership ot 
East Pakistan reportedly has been shot by 
the army, Some leaders, including Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, whose Awami League won 
72.6 percent of the province’s vote last De- 
cember, are under arrest. 

This has created a vacuum for Commu- 
nist leaders to move into. 

Tougher, harder men than Rahman’s band 
of lawyers, the communist leaders have been 
conditioned by years of illegal activity for 
the kind of violent life now forced on East 
Pakistani nationalists. 


TEST OF FITNESS 


So the government’s terrorism has given 
the Communists a chance to prove they can 
survive as the fittest for guerrilla warfare. 

Bengal, the region divided in 1947 between 
East Pakistan and the Indian state of West 
Bengal, has a strong Communist tradition. 
At the time of partition an estimated 10,000 
Communists were in the eastern part. 

Their party was banned, however, and 
some 3,000 of them were jailed in the first 
five years. Others went to India when Mos- 
lem-Hindu riots broke out in 1950. Some 
estimates are that only 3,000 Communist re- 
mained in East Pakistan, operating under- 
ground. 

The public home for some of them became 
the National Awami party, headed by a radi- 
cal peasant leader, Maulana Abdul Hamid 
Khan Ghashani. Bhashani, now 87 years old, 
sympathized with Mao Tse-tung’s ideas of 
rural revolution, although not himself a 
Communist. 

COMMUNISTS DIVIDED 


His Communist associates splintered into 
three or four factions. The main ones iden- 
tifiable today are headed by Mohammed 
Toaha and Abdul Matin. 

Toaha, a well-educated man in his 40s, 
appears at the moment to be the main Com- 
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munist guerrilla leader. He was general sec- 
retary of the National Awami League until 
last May 30, when he broke with Bhashani. 
His chief side, Abdul Huq, was general secre- 
tary of Bhashani’s peasant movement, the 
Krishak Samiti. 

An unidentified spokesman for the pro- 
Moscow Communist party of East Pakistan 
criticized these “Peking-ites” last year in the 
“World Marxist Review,” a Soviet-controlled 
journal. There is no love lost among the vari- 
ous Communist factions. 

Toaha seems, however, to have the support 
of the Naxalites, the Maoist-inspired Com- 
munist revolutionaries operating in the West 
Bengal state of India. They could provide a 
channel for weapons and knowledge of how 
to use them. 

The Naxalites have been praised in the 
past by Peking. But the situation now in 
East Pakistan is awkward for the Chinese. 
They have strongly backed Yahya Khan's 
government, which is their most important 
diplomatic friend in Asia. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, have been 
critical of the bloodshed in East Pakistan. 
They have showed more concern about ce- 
menting a future friendship with the East 
Pakistanis than protecting their present ties 
to Yahya Khan. 

Soviet President Nikolai V. Podgorny an- 
nounced that the East Pakistan Communist 
party—which is illegal at home—was attend- 
ing the recent party congress in Moscow. 
Then Pravda published the speech of the 
unidentified delegation head. 

After praising the Soviet Union, the 
speaker thanked his hosts for their concern 
over “the massacre of thousands of unarmed, 
innocent people by the reactionary military 
government” of Pakistan. 

The speech was stronger than anything the 
Soviet government has said, but not much 
stronger, and by publishing it in the news- 
paper of the party which controls that gov- 
ernment the speech was officially endorsed. 

The Kremlin might well hope that its sup- 
porters among East Pakistan's splintered 
Communists will assume leadership of the 
leftist forces fighting the army. 

This seems doubtful, however. The Maoists 
are stronger at the moment. And they can get 
help across the Indian border, whereas pro- 
Moscow Indian Communists have little 
strength in West Bengal. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1971] 
A DIPLOMATIC TIGHTROPE FOR INDIA 
(By Sidney Schanberg) 

New De.ur1.—The Indians, with strong 
sympathies for the month-old Bengali inde- 
pendence struggle in East Pakistan, are try- 
ing to keep their balance on a diplomatic 
tightrope, buffeted by a heavy wind. 

Despite its denunciations of the Pakistani 
Army’s offensive against the independence 
movement, New Delhi has so far refrained 
from recognizing the new government of 
Bangla Desh, or Bengal nation, proclaimed 
by the East Pakistani independence move- 
ment. 

There are two basic reasons for this re- 
straint. One is the desire to avoid having 
another war with Pakistan, although India's 
military strength is superior and independ- 
ent observers believe India would quickly 
win such a war. 

The other reason, perhaps the more im- 
portant at this stage, is concern that recog- 
nition of Bangla Desh now might tend to 
substantiate, in the eyes of the world, the 
Pakistani charge that this has been at the 
bottom of the Indian-Pakistani dispute and 
that the Bengali insurgents are essentially 
Indian puppets. 

India is at present embroiled with Paki- 
stan in a diplomatic feud over the repatria- 
tion of Indian diplomats in Dacca, the capi- 
tal of East Pakistan, who want to return 
home, and the repatriation of East Paki- 
stani diplomats in India who do not, because 
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they have sworn allegiance to the independ- 
ence movement. 

But the immediate issue is military, not 
diplomatic. The Bangla Desh forces badly 
need arms and training, if they are to carry 
out effective guerrilla warfare to dislodge the 
better-equipped Pakistani Army. Some In- 
dian assistance has already been channeled 
to the Bengalis, but it has been done on an 
unofficial basis and it has not so far been on a 
large scale. 

Indian officials recognize privately that 
merely to sit back and wait to see what hap- 
pens in the civil war could be a self-fulfilling 
negative strategy. Without some significant 
help now, the Bengali struggle, though not 
likely to crumble, will take much longer to 
achieve significant results and in the process 
might turn away from its moderate leader- 
ship and become a militant leftist insur- 
gency. 

So the likelihood, according to authorita- 
tive Indian sources, is for increased aid to 
the Bengalis—still on an unofficial basis— 
but no commitment of Indian fighting 
troops. 

Such increased aid would include not only 
ammunition, arms (presumably without In- 
dian markings), food and transport, but also 
training—which the Bengalis sorely need, 
since no more than 12,000 to 15,000 of them 
are regular soldiers who have fied from the 
Pakistani Army. 

But even if all this is done through unof- 
ficial channels, it will put an increasing 
strain on Indian “neutrality.” With Indian 
public opinion growing more and more pro- 
Bengali and more and more anti-Pakistani, 
and with strong pressures for recognition of 
the new Bengali Independence regime within 
her own Government, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi will have to use a firm hand to 
maintain India’s present restrained posture. 

At the same time, reliable informants say, 
Mrs. Gandhi is sharply aware that India is 
the only likely source of help now for the 
Bengalis, and that West Bengal State’s 700- 
mile border with East Pakistan provides the 
easiest access corridors for supplies to the 
insurgents. 

The Indian roads leading north from Cal- 
cutta to points along the border already 
look like a supply route. Bengali trucks can 
be seen heading into Indian towns for fresh 
supplies—carrying empty fuel drums and 
ammunition boxes. 

Bengali independence forces have set up 
camps near Indian border posts, which prob- 
ably explains some of the brief shooting in- 
cidents recently between Indian and Paki- 
stani troops. 

In Calcutta, capital of West Bengal State, 
there are many stories of new instances of 
Indian military assistance. 

One report is that Indian munitions fac- 
tories are turning out weapons and ammuni- 
tion without Indian markings. Another is 
that Indian officers accompanied a large 
Bengali guerrilla force on a raid last week on 
a Pakistani Army garrison at Navaran, on 
the road to Jessore. 

The Indian Government denies all such 
reports, but in discussing some of them In- 
dian officials privately offer alternative ex- 
planations. One is that some former Indian 
Bengali officers—given emergency commis- 
sions for the 1962 border war with Commu- 
nist China and the 1965 Kashmir war with 
Pakistan, but since retired—may have joined 
up with the East Pakistani Bengalis. By their 
language and appearance they could not be 
told apart, 

And some Indian officials tell their friends 
that if the East Pakistanis come across the 
border seeking arms and training, “they will 
find ways to get them.” 

“LOCAL HELP” OBTAINED 

East Pakistani insurgent leaders insist that 
they are getting very little from the Indian 
Government. They always add, however, that 
they are receiving a lot of “local help.” 
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According to authoritative sources, India 
wants to wait—perhaps some months—be- 
fore deciding on recognition of Bangla Desh. 
Mrs. Gandhi is said to want to see what will 
happen when the monsoon rains set in heav- 
ily in a few weeks and the Pakistani Army's 
heavy armor bogs down in the mud, forcing 
& lull in its offensive. 

What she wants to find out, these sources 
say, is whether the Bengalis can mount a 
reasonably effective guerrilla campaign or 
whether the independence movement's lead- 
ers will weaken and accept some kind of 
Pakistani political settlement, perhaps made 
through a foreign country—in other words, 
whether the Bengalis are determined to see 
this struggle through to the end. 

New Delhi is also sounding out other gov- 
ernments, hoping that someone else will rec- 
ognize Bangla Desh first, to take the sting 
out of Pakistan’s charge that this is an In- 
dian plot. 

But such countries as the United States 
are waiting to see what India does, on the 
ground that India is the country most di- 
rectly affected by this crisis. What this means 
is that India herself will probably have to 
take the lead eventually on the East Paki- 
stani issue. 


[From the New York Times, May 3, 1971] 
PAKISTAN ACCUSES INDIAN AIR FORCE—SAYS 
FIGHTER PLANES TWICE FLEW OVER TERRI- 

TORY 

(By Malcolm W. Brown) 

KaraculI.—Amid signs of a deterioration 
in the already hostile relations between In- 
dia and Pakistan, Pakistan charged that In- 
dian fighter planes had violated Pakistani 
air space today on two occasions. 

The Pakistani radio reported that Indian 
aircraft had flown over the Rangpur district 
of East Pakistan in the morning and again 
at noon. The broadcast did not identify the 
type of aircraft allegedly involved. 

It was the first time in the present crisis 
that Pakistan had charged that Indian 
planes had violated her air space. 

In another development, it appeared that 
negotiations had been nearly completed for 
the repatriation of Pakistani diplomats from 
Calcutta in India and of Indian diplomats 
from Dacca in East Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s Deputy High Commission, or 
consulate, in Calcutta has been the center 
of a diplomatic war since the predominant- 
ly East Pakistani staff took it over on April 
18 and transformed it into a mission of the 
newly-proclaimed provisional government of 
Bangla Desh—the Bengal Nation. 

The Pakistani Government at Islamabad 
sent another official to take charge of the 
mission but the East Pakistanis continued to 
occupy it and Indian authorities declined to 
dislodge them. 

Pakistani authorities in Dacca responded 
by placing Indian diplomats there under vir- 
tual house arrest and loyal Pakistani offi- 
cials in Calcutta were similarly restrained by 
India. 

During the last few days, the Soviet Un- 
ion, which is friendly with both Pakistan 
and India, apparently has mediated certain 
aspects of the dispute. 

The Pakistani Government announced to- 
day that India had been asked to allow an 
Tranian plane to evacuate Pakistan! diplo- 
mats from Calcutta and that the Soviet Un- 
ion had been asked to provide air evacua- 
tion of Indian diplomats from Dacca. 

The proposed exchange was apparently ar- 
ranged by Moscow. 

INDIA ACCUSED 

There was speculation here that the So- 
viet Union was involved in far-reaching me- 
diation efforts to end armed clashes between 
Indians and Pakistanis. A precedent was es- 
tablished in 1965, when the Soviet Union ar- 
ranged an armistice in the brief war between 
Pakistan and India over the disputed Rann 
of Cutch area. 
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But since March 25, when Bengali sepa- 
ratists in East Pakistan demanded complete 
secession from West Pakistan, West Pakistan 
has charged that India is trying to destroy 
Pakistan as a nation. 

The Pakistani Government says that the 
population of East Pakistan mostly favors 
national unity and that only the infiltration 
of Indian troops and supplies has kept the 
rebel forces alive. 

West Pakistan newspapers today quoted 
Government sources as denying that large 
numbers of refugees were fleeing East Pakis- 
tan to neighboring India. 

Statements attributed to officials in the 
Pakistani capital of Islamabad, said that the 
majority of persons who had crossed from 
East Pakistan into India since March 25 were 
Indian military infiltrators who had been 
sent to cause trouble in Pakistan. 

According to the Pakistan Government, 
these and local “miscreant” followers have 
been crushed by the Pakistani Army and sur- 
vivors are returning to West Bengal Prov- 
ince in India. 


PROBLEM FOR INDIA 


The Pakistani statement followed reports 
from India that roughly one million Paki- 
stani refugees had arrived in India, posing a 
severe economic problem for the New Delhi 
Government. 

The Karachi morning newspaper Dawn 
quoted Pakistani Government officials as say- 
ing: 

“West Bengal [in India] under the best 
of circumstances has a large floating popula- 
tion and hundreds of thousands sleep on the 
pavement in Calcutta as a matter of daily 
routine. To any unsuspecting foreign visi- 
tor these could be shown as refugees from 
across the border.” 


[From the New York Times, May 6, 1971] 


Wark WITH INDIA POSSIBLE, PAKISTAN 
GENERAL ASSERTS 


(By Malcolm W. Browne) 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN.—The chief of Paki- 
stan's military intelligence service portrayed 
his nation today as facing large Indian mili- 
tary forces along the frontiers and said he 
could not discount the possibility of war. 

Maj. Gen. Mohammad Akbar Khan told a 
group of foreign news correspondents that 
India had moved two and one-half divisions 
of men—a division has about 30,000 men— 
mountain and airborne brigades, fighter, 
bomber and air transport units and her Navy 
to supplement Indian forces already close to 
Pakistan's border. 


SEES IT AS A MANEUVER 


He said that with the Indian Army 
strength regularly around East Pakistan’s 
borders, India’s total army strength there 
was more than five divisions with a sixth in 
readiness nearby. 

Yesterday, General Akbar Khan said the 
Indian Air Force placed six fields near East 
Pakistan on war alert, to which Pakistan re- 
sponded by ordering an alert of her own. 

“We think this is just a maneuver on their 
part,” the general said, “but at times like 
this, such things have a way of escalating.” 

West Pakistan, which is separated from its 
eastern wing by about 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory, continues to face Indian obstacles 
to the transportation of men and equipment 
to the East Pakistan has been denied the 
right to fly over Indian territory, and as a re- 
sult, civilian and military aircraft must fly 
far out of their way. 

A new unit of Soviet-built ground-to-air 
missiles operating on India’s southern tip, 
the general said, has begun to practice firing 
to as far as 123 miles from the Indian coast. 
He said that this forced Pakistan's aircraft 
to fly even farther south. 

More immediately threatening, General 
Akbar Khan asserted were at least 10 bat- 
talions of Indian border security forces that 
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he said had infiltrated into East Pakistan in 
cooperation with local separatist forces, 


ELECTION OF THE ROOT 


The Pakistani crisis is an outgrowth of 
Pakistan's elections for the National Assem- 
bly, held in December. The Awami League, an 
East Pakistani party led by Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman, won a commanding majority and 
it was expected that the party majority would 
write a constitution—the assembly's task— 
that would bring about government by the 
Easterners. However, the President, Gen. 
Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan, postponed 
the convening of the assembly, which had 
been set for March 3. The Awami League be- 
gan a move for local autonomy, but negotia- 
tions between General Yahya and Sheik 
Mujib broke down. On March 25, the Pakis- 
tani Army began its efforts to put down the 
autonomy move, warfare broke out and the 
East Pakistanis declared their area the in- 
dependent country of Bangla Desh—Bengal 
Nation. 

UNDERMINING CHARGED 

The Indian Government has expressed 
support for the Bengali separatists, and the 
leaders of the secessionists, who have based 
their government in a border area, are be- 
lieved to take periodic refuge in India, 
aside from their hostility as overwhelmingly 
Moslem and predominantly Hindu countries 
carved out of what was once British India. 
Pakistan and India have fought brief but 
bloody wars over territory. 

A strong statement issued today by the 
Pakistani Government said: 

The root cause of the Indo-Pakistan trou- 
ble is that India has never really accepted the 
fact of Pakistan. India has spared no effort 
to undermine Pakistan. 

General Akbar Khan said, “Short of open 
war, India has taken every possible means 
available to it against us. We cannot rule 
out the possibility of war now, although we 
have no wish for it. In any case, we are 
ready.” 

The general said that East Pakistani para- 
military forces, police and officials had largely 
joined in the secessionist fight and conceded 
that of the Pakistanis serving within Pakis- 
tan’s Army, about 10 per cent had defected 
to the secessionists. 


FEARS OF INFILTRATORS 


But he said that resistance had virtually 
disappeared and charged that the main 
danger now was continued Indian military 
infiltration. 

The general denied that the Pakistani 
Army had killed large numbers of women and 
children, as charged by the Bengali separat- 
ists. 

“We are a proud army with a great fight- 
ing tradition in many wars,” he said. “Where 
we met rifie, machine-gun and mortar fire, 
we answered with fire. But we do not go 
around killing women and children.” 

General Akbar Khan denied that large 
numbers of civilian Pakistani refugees had 
fied to India. 

“According to signals we intercepted two 
days ago,” he said, “about 37,000 refugees, 
nearly all of whom are miscreants and com- 
mon criminals, have crossed into India. In- 
dia, which has a great many hungry people, 
claims there are one million refugees over 
there in order to get international help in 
feeding them.” 


[From the New York Times, May 7, 1971] 
PAKISTANI GENERAL DISPUTES REPORTS OF 
CASUALTIES 
(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

Dacca, Pakistan.—Gen. Tikka Khan, the 
military governor of East Pakistan, said today 
that his staff had estimated that 150 persons 
were killed in Dacca on the night of March 
25, when the army moved to reassert control 
over this province. 

The general, speaking at a reception, said 
that other estimates of the number of peo- 
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ple killed, ranging up to 10,000, were wildly 
exaggerated. 

In addition to this correspondent, General 
Tikka Khan saw five other correspondents. 
They represented The Associated Press, Reu- 
ters, Time Inc., The Financial Times of Lon- 
don and Hsinhua, the Chinese Communist 
press agency. 

DACCA SEEMS PEACEFUL 


The sprawling city of Dacca situated on a 
flood plain criss-crossed by the countless 
streams and rivers making up the Ganges 
River Delta, appeared peaceful. 

Vehicular traffic was fairly heavy although 
most shops remained shuttered. It has been 
estimated that half the city’s population fled 
to villages and forests when the fighting be- 
gan. Even Dacca’s Intercontinental Hotel was 
operating with only 20 per cent of its normal 
staff. 

Some Bengali slum dwellers complained to 
newsmen that the outside world had not 
been told of the “massacre” here. 

General Tikka Khan is known as a particu- 
larly tough army commander and has been 
accused by opponents of having ordered in- 
discriminate killing in Dacca and elsewhere 
on the night of March 25. 

“We are accused of massacring students,” 
he said, “but we did not attack students or 
any other single group. When we were fired 
on, we fired back.” 

“The university was closed, and anyone in 
there had no business being there,” the gen- 
eral continued. “We ordered those inside to 
come out, and were met with fire. Naturally, 
we fired back. 

“I have always believed that if you take 
strong measures immediately, you avoid get- 
ting casualties as things go on.” 

The military governor said that armed re- 
sistance to Government forces in East Paki- 
stan had practically disappeared and he was 
thinking soon of ending the curfew in Dacca. 
He conceded, however, that the vital railroad 
from the port of Chittagong on the Bay of 
Bangal to the interior was still not running 
because many bridges had been dynamited 
and because of other obstructions. 

“Our main task now is to forget what is 
past and work to rebuild East Pakistan,” the 
general said. “If the entire population works 
hard, we hope to accomplish this in one 
year.” 

General Tikka Khan said East Pakistani 
separatists had surrendered in large numbers 
or were simply leaving their weapons along 
roads and disappearing. He saw no possi- 
bility of the emergency of a guerrilla war 
here of the type fought in Vietnam, although 
Indian infiltrators could continue to foment 
trouble, he said. 

The governor said food was in adequate 
supply although distribution remained a 
problem. 


[From the New York Times, May 8, 1971] 


Inpra’s POSITION Is Warr AND SEE ON 
RECOGNITION OF BENGLA DESH 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

New DeLHI.—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
reportedly told Opposition leaders today that 
her Government wanted to watch develop- 
ments for a while before deciding whether to 
recognize the government proclaimed by the 
Bengali independence movement in East 
Pakistan. 

Official sources reported that all the Oppo- 
sition leaders with the exception of two—an 
independent and the president of the Mos- 
lem League—had pressed for immediate rec- 
ognition of Bangla Desh (Bengal Nation), 
the name given East Pakistan by the insur- 
gent Bengalis. 

Mrs. Gandhi, according to these sources, 
said at the closed meeting that India was 
delaying a decision not because of the threat 
of war with Pakistan or out of fear of a con- 
frontation with Communist China, but for 
“more weighty reasons.” 
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These sources said that Mrs. Gandhi 
wanted to see if the Bengali independence 
fighters could establish effective adminis- 
trative control over a sizable area. 

What other governments do about recog- 
nition will also be a factor, but not the de- 
ciding one, these sources said. 

Overwhelming public sympathy has arisen 
throughout India for the independence 
movement, which the Pakistani Army has 
been trying to crush since March 25, and 
Mrs. Gandhi has come under increasing 
pressure to recognize Bangla Desh. 

The 53-year-old Prime Minister was said 
to have told the opposition leaders that 
India had sounded out several friendly coun- 
tries on the recognition issue, but that at 
least for now these countries tended to re- 
gard the crisis as a Pakistani internal matter. 

Mrs. Gandhi reportedly contended that 
Indian recognition now might hurt the Ben- 
gali's cause by seeming to substantiate the 
Pakistani charge that the independence 
struggle was engineered by India and is being 
kept alive only by Indian arms aid. 

India has been providing assistance to the 
Bengali insurgents, but unofficially. Knowl- 
edgeable sources here expect this aid to 
increase. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 9, 
1971] 


INDIA'S CONCERN GROWS OVER BENGAL 
PROBLEM 
(By Kuldip Nayar) 

New DeELHrI.—When the Indian parliament 
unanimously adopted a resolution recording 
its “sympathy and support” to the people of 
East Pakistan in their struggle to secede from 
Pakistan, New Delhi thought it had done 
enough. But now—six weeks later—it realizes 
that the mere expression of sympathy is not 
enough from the secessionists’ viewpoint. 

The Bangla Desh government which Ben- 
galis of East Pakistan have established needs 
arms to sustain their struggle. 

As the Pakistan army spreads to the coun- 
try side after establishing firm control over 
the urban areas, the demand for weapons 
by the secessionists is becoming desperate. 

New Delhi’s problem is that direct help 
may involve it beyond the point of no re- 
turn. War between India and Pakistan would 
then become inevitable, with the possibility 
of the world powers, particularly Russia and 
China, being sucked in. 

The soundings made by Indian envoys 
abroad make it evident that all countries 
advise New Delhi to avoid all activity that 
might lead to a conflagration in the subcon- 
tinent. 

In the absence of positive response from 
the world powers, India does not want to 
complicate matters. But it is worried that 
the pro-India Awami League could lose its 
control to radicals, 

Already, the government here reportedly 
possesses information that some “freedom 
fighters” are in touch with the pro-Peking 
East Bengali leader, Maulana Bhasani. China 
is backing West Pakistan but New Delhi be- 
lieves that if Peking can reap rich dividends 
by having a satellite next door to India and 
Burma, it may jettison West Pakistan. 

The Bangla Desh problem has assumed 
urgency on one other count: More than 1 
million refugees have crossed into India. The 
government is spending roughly 75 cents a 
person a day but finds that it cannot bear 
the burden which is increasing day by day. 

The U.S. has offered to help but only 
through an international agency; other pow- 
ers are slow to respond. 


[From the New York Times, May 10, 1971] 
PAKISTAN WEIGHS DEVALUING RuPpEeE—TopP 
ECONOMISTS DUE IN UNITED STATES FOR 
NEw APPEAL ON AID 
(By Benjamin Welles) 
WasHIncTon.—Pakistan is sending a senior 
economist here to persuade the Nixon Ad- 
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ministration to resume economic aid sus- 
pended on March 25 when the civil conflict 
there erupted. 

United States economic aid to Pakistan 
has totalled more than $4.5-billion over the 
last 20 years and has been running at $200- 
million a year. A new loan of at least $70- 
million for commodity imports is still under 
Administration review. 

The Pakistani government, moreover, is re- 
ported ready to carry out recommendations of 
the United States, the World Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and other inter- 
national donors for a 100 per cent devalu- 
tion of its currency, from 4.6 rupees to the 
dollar to more nearly 9, 10 or 11, While prom- 
ising to devalue, it has avoided doing so three 
times in the last year, informants say. 

M. M. Ahmed, top economic adviser to 
Gen. Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan, Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, is expected to sound 
out American reaction to a fresh aid pack- 
age when he confers at the White House to- 
morrow with Henry A. Kissinger, Presiden- 
tial Assistant for National Security Affairs. 
Mr. Ahmed is also hoping to see Mr. Nixon. 


WHITE HOUSE IS SILENT 


The White House declined today to con- 
firm or deny that Mr. Ahmed would arrive in 
the United States from Islamabad today 
and would confer with Mr. Kissinger tomor- 
row. 

The exact package being sought by Paki- 
stan was not known, but financial sources 
said that it would probably exceed the $450- 
million that an 11-nation consortium headed 
by the World Bank and including the United 
States provided anually to keep Pakistan sol- 
vent. A further $200-million to $400-million 
has been held up by the consortium for a 
year pending Pakistan's decision on devalua- 
tion, informants said. 

The dispatch here of Mr. Ahmed is said to 
reflect the growing financial strains caused 
by the government’s use of troops March 25 
to crush a move for political autonomy in 
East Pakistan. Widespread loss of life, prop- 
erty damage and economic disruption have 
been reported, 

The Pakistani Army, whose use of Ameri- 
can supplied arms has been confirmed here 
by officials, has apparently arrested Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, head of the Awami League, 
which sparked the autonomy movement 
among 73 million East Pakistanis, predomi- 
nantly of Bengali stock. 

The rest of the Awami League leadership, 
however, is said to be intact, moving sur- 
reptitiously from town to town to avoid ar- 
rest by the Punjabi-dominated army and 
seeking to organize resistance to the army’s 
operations. 

MUSIB ASSOCIATE HERE 


Meanwhile, a leading East Pakistani econ- 
omist and publicist, closely aligned with 
Sheikh Mujir, has arrived here to seek pub- 
lic support for an early end to hostilities and 
for Pakistani negotiations with the Awami 
League for East Pakistani independence, 

His name is Rehman Sobhan and his ef- 
forts to see officials in the White House, 
State Department, aid agencies or other 
branches of the Administration have been 
turned down. 

Nonetheless he has been in contact with 
influential legislators including Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, and he is scheduled to confer this week 
with Senator J. W. Fulbright, Democrat of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, as well as with staff aides. 

“The Punjab seem to be going for the 
White House and the Bengalis for the Sen- 
ate,” one highly informed source observed. 

Other informants disclosed that Mr. 
Ahmed is not the only top envoy that the 
Pakistani Government is now sending abroad 
in its search for emergency assistance. They 
noted that Arshad Hussein, former Foreign 
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Minister, is touring Moscow, Paris and Lon- 
don conferring with financial officials. 

However Mr, Ahmed, who has drafted pre- 
vious five-year economic plans for Pakistan, 
is considered the key envoy in the current 
drive for foreign aid. 


DEBTS TOTAL $4 BILLION 


Mr. Ahmed is reported, for instance, plan- 
ning to ask the World Bank, I.M-F., the 
United States and other foreign creditors for 
permission to pay $60-million due them May 
1 in rupees, with payment in hard currency 
postponed for at least six months. Pakistan’s 
total foreign indebtedness is said to exceed 
$4 billion. 

Financial sources here point out that while 
Pakistan has repeatedly averted devaluation 
over the last year, the government has, dur- 
ing the same period, ordered $100 million 
in foreign arms, including 30 French Mirage 
jet fighters. The French suppliers are now 
being asked to postpone payment, sources 
add, 

[From the Washington Post, May 11, 1971] 
PAKISTAN ENVOY, SEEKING AID, MEETS WITH 
PRESIDENT 
(By Ronald Koven) 

President Nixon met yesterday with a spe- 
cial emissary from Pakistani President Yahya 
Khan who ts here to convince U.S. and in- 
ternational monetary officials to bail out the 
nearly bankrupt country that has been 
wracked by civil war. 

The emissary, M. M. Ahmad, is Yahya’s 
top economic adviser. He is understood to 
have been carrying a letter from Yahya to 
Mr. Nixon, but the White House declined to 
give any details of the 30-minute meeting. 

The White House only disclosed, in re- 
sponse to reporters inquiries, that the meet- 
ing was to take place. 

Diplomatic sources said the message to 
Mr. Nixon contended that stories of large- 
scale massacres in East Pakistan have neen 
grossly exaggerated, although Yahya report- 
edly conceded that his army's initial action 


was tough. 
SANCTIONS SOUGHT 


Yahya reportedly wrote that this was made 
necessary because East Pakistan's dominant 
Awami League party had been taken over 
by extremists. But, according to this ac- 
count, of the message, he is ready to imple- 
ment the party's six-point program for the 
province’s autonomy once moderates are re- 
stored to control of the Awami League. 

Ahmad's visit comes as congressional pres- 
sure is building against any U.S. aid to the 
Pakistani government that could contribute 
to repression of the secessionist movement in 
East Pakistan. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has scheduled hearings on Paki- 
stani for today, with Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) scheduled to testify 

Supporters of the breakaway Bangla Desh 
government, the East Pakistani exile govern- 
ment operating in India, advocate interna- 
tional economic sanctions against the Paki- 
stani central government. 


ARMS PURCHASES 


These pro-Bengalis say they have found 
resistance to the idea in Washington because 
recent attempts at sanctions against such 
other governments as Rhodesia and South 
Africa have been ineffective. The pro-Ben- 
galis reply that the comparison is faulty 
because those countries have viable econ- 
omies. 

The last official report on Pakistan’s re- 
serve position shows that it was down to $82 
million in foreign currencies and $54 million 
in gold about two months ago. 

It is widely assumed that the reserves have 
since been drawn by two thirds or more. 

The central government has been using 
much of its precious currency to buy arms 
abroad. Informed sources say they have heard 
of at least one major purchase on the inter- 
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national arms black market—100,000 recon- 
ditioned rifles to arm the two million West 
Pakistani civilians living in East Pakistan. 

Another Pakistani emissary, who was here 
a month ago, received a cool reception from 
the U.S, government, the World Bank and the 
International Mon Fund. 

The latest envoy is said to be proposing & 
number of measures, including devaluation 
of the Pakistani rupee by half or more; tem- 
porary payment to the international con- 
sortium of Pakinstan’s creditors in rupees 
instead of in hard currency, and “associa- 
tion” of civilians, including “rational” ele- 
ments from East Pakistan, with Yahya’s 
military government. 

In addition to Mr. Nixon, Ahmad has asked 
to see World Bank President Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Pierre Schweitzer of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, AID director John 
Hannah, Agriculture Secretary Clifford Har- 
din and Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near East and South Asia, 

The World Bank has been privately advo- 
cating the rupee devaluation for some 
months, according to monetary sources here, 
But some sources say this would probably be 
considered insufficient now and that more 
basic economic reforms would have to ac- 
company the devaluation before the inter- 
national monetary community would con- 
sider increasing its credits to Pakistan be- 
yond the present level of more than $4 bil- 
lion. 

Ahmad is said to be proposing that the $60 
million Pakistan is scheduled to pay the 
consortium over the next few weeks be paid 
in rupees, which would only become con- 
vertible into dollars in six months. But Paki- 
stan is said to be indicating willingness to 
pay in dollars the $20 million it is scheduled 
to pay the World Bank. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1971] 


PAKISTANI TELL OF CHINESE OFFER—SAY 
PEKING WOULD MAKE A LOAN OF $20-MILLION 
(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

KARACHI, Pakistan.—Pakistan Government 
sources reported today that China had offered 
an interest-free loan of $20-million not tied 
to the purchase of Chinese products. 

The Islamabad Government said this was 
the first such loan it had been offered by 
China. Government sources and newspaper 
editorials drew critical comparisons between 
the reported Chinese offer and United States 
aid, which has been suspended since March 
25, when the Pakistan Army moved against 
Bengalis of East Pakistan who were seeking 
autonomy. 

“If the United States tells us to go to hell,” 
an official said privately, “we have no alter- 
native but to turn to China.” 

Yesterday, Pakistan served notice on all 
governments that aid for East Pakistan would 
be gratefully accepted but only for distribu- 
tion by the Pakistan Government. 

This is a sticking point with a number of 
relief organizations that wish to be certain 
aid is used as intended by donors. 

FOREIGNERS ARE BARRED 


In cyclone-devastated and war-torn East 
Pakistan, the military government has de- 
clined to permit aid distribution by foreign- 
ers. “The outside world will simply have to 
take our word for it that aid will be effectively 
distributed by us,” Lieut. Gen. Tikka Khan, 
governor of the province, said several days 
ago. 

Objections have been raised by some orga- 
nizations to the expropriation by the Paki- 
stan troops there of vehicles, boats and other 
donations from the United States, Japan and 
other nations. 

Pakistan has been the recipient of over $4- 
billion in aid from the United States since 
1957. China signed its first aid agreement 
with Pakistan in 1965, and since then has 
offered about $113-million in loans. 

Newspapers here, which are closely censored 
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by the Government, commented sourly on the 
announcement by Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy yesterday that the United States would 
provide $2.5-million in aid to Pakistani 
refugees in India. 

Newspaper accounts here carried such head- 
lines as “Dollars to Feed Miscreants” and 
“U.S. Aid for East Pakistan Is in India.” 

More than a million Bengalis have crossed 
into neighboring India. Observers describe 
them as refugees fleeing for their lives. 

INFILTRATORS, PAKISTAN SAYS 


Pakistan charges that most of them are 
Indian infiltrators who were forced to flee 
by the Pakistan Army. 

United States aid to Pakistan is believed to 
be crucial for the maintenance of Pakistani 
currency. 

Some Americans here argue that aid should 
be stopped completely on the grounds that it 
would never reach the people for whom it is 
intended. 

In fact, aid to East Pakistan must arrive 
by sea and East Pakistan's only important 
deep-water port, Chittagong, remains sepa- 
rated from most of the country because its 
Tail link to the north has been cut by a 
demolished bridge. 

These Americans feel that an occupation 
army of West Pakistani Punjabis could not 
be relied upon to take care of East Pakistan's 
hostile population of Bengalis. 

Other Americans argue, however, that only 
through aid can “channels to Pakistan be 
kept open.” 

SOVIET AID REPORTED 

New DELHI, May 13—The Soviet Union has 
promised aid to India to help care for refu- 
gees from the civil war in East Pakistan, the 
Indian press reported today. 

The Soviet Ambassador, Nikolai M. Pegov, 
met with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi last 
night on the refugee problem and the pos- 
sibility of India’s recognition of the Bengalis. 


[From the Boston Globe, May 16, 1971] 


“Jat Bancia”—A BENGALI Cry or NATIONAL 
PrE Now MUTED 


(By Richard D. Tabors and Patton O. Tabors) 


(Dr. Richard D. Tabors is a research Asso- 
ciate at the Harvard University Center for 
Population Studies. He and his wife, Patton 
O. Tabors, spent 12 months working in Paki- 
stan in 1969 and 1970. Returning there again 
late last year, they witnessed the outbreak 
of the Revolution and only returned last 
month to Harvard.) 

March 25, 1971 marked to the day two years 
of military government by the Yahya Khan 
regime in Pakistan. 

Promises for a return to civilian rule, at 
first viewed skeptically by the Bengalis of 
East Pakistan, were about to be realized. The 
papers announced that an “interim govern- 
ment” for East Pakistan would be formed 
soon under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, leader 
of the Awami League. The days of strikes 
and threats and fear would soon be over and 
East Pakistan would at last have a chance 
to pursue an autonomous policy, free from 
the central government control which had 
made the eastern wing of the country, de- 
spite its majority population, a virtual eco- 
nomic colony. 

The streets of Dacca were filled with pro- 
cessions of teachers and students, factory 
workers and office workers shouting “Jai 
Bangla’’—Hail Bengal—a cry of national pride 
for the Bengali people, a cry not heard during 
the long years of West Pakistani domination. 

WON ELECTION 


Due primarily to agitation which had de- 
veloped in East Pakistan, general elections 
had been held in December, 1970 for the first 
time in the 23 year history of the country. 
These elections had given Sheikh Mujib’s 
party not only a majority of seats for East 
Pakistan in the upcoming national constitu- 
tional assembly, but a majority of the seats 
for the country as a whole. 
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The Awami League’s symbol, the country 
boat, and photos of the Sheikh appeared 
everywhere in the streets of Dacca, Massive 
rallies were held in support of the policies 
advocated by the Sheikh. The determination 
of the people of East Pakistan to achieve 
autonomy (but not political independence) 
was clear, 

This sense of jubilation was no doubt 
heightened by the fact that East Pakistan’s 
development had been severely retarded in 
the past by central government policies. In 
1960 the per capita income of West Pakistan 
was 32 percent higher than that of the East; 
during the 10 year period to the present this 
has increased to 61 percent. Never has the 
Minister of Finance or the Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission (which allo- 
cates development monies) been from East 
Pakistan and, in 1960, only 13 percent of the 
senior civil servants of the country as a 
whole were from East Pakistan. 


NEGOTIATE 


Combined with this is the fact that a 
majority of the military and virtually all 
of the officers are West Pakistani, and the 
military have been in control of the coun- 
try since the beginning of the Ayub Khan 
regime in 1958. At last it now seemed that 
East Pakistan was to have a chance to ne- 
gotiate directly with aid giving agencies for 
development funds, as the Awami League’s 
platform called for the central government 
control of foreign affairs and defense ex- 
clusively leaving all of the residual powers 
to the federated units. 


STALEMATE 


As the time for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly in early March approached, 
however, it became obvious that a political 
stalemate might develop. Previous to the 
elections it had been assumed several politi- 
cal parties would emerge in the nation and 
that the constitution would thus be a com- 
promise document; instead, the Awami 
League swept East Pakistan and the Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP), under the leadership 
of Z. A. Bhutto, won a majorty of the seats 
in West Pakistan, 

In the East there was a feeling that the 
army and the PPP were not willing to turn 
over leadership to the Awami League. The 
leaders of the West, on the other hand, saw 
the National Assembly and the formation of 
a constitution under the conditions of an 
Awami League absolute majority as lttle 
more than a railroad job in which they would 
merely add a rubber stamp of political legiti- 
matization. 

Talks were held between Sheikh Mujib and 
Bhutto but little progress was made. On 
March 1 the President announced the post- 
ponement of the National Assembly, The re- 
sult was a massive civil disobedience cam- 
paign in East Pakistan. In the ensuing riots 
Bengal demonstrators were killed by the 
armed forces. At the same time mobs of 
Bengalis looted and burned the property of 
West Pakistanis and other non-Bengalis and 
in the process members of these communi- 
ties were killed. 


MODERATING 


The role of the Awami League and more 
particularly of Sheikh Mujib during this 
period was that of a moderating force, call- 
ing for the return of the army to their bar- 
racks and the quieting of civilian unrest. 
The Awami League formed its own peace 
keeping forces and with the East Pakistan 
Rifles and East Pakistan Police maintained 
calm in the major cities, the location of 
most of the earlier trouble. 

CONTROL 

During this period of political activity, 
from the ist to the 25th of March, the 
Awami League extended its control over the 
operation of the governmental structure of 
the province. Initially it performed the peace 
keeping function, then selectively requested 
that banks open, that workers return to work 
in non-governmental jobs and in cyclone re- 
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construction projects, and finally that ports, 
customs and tax offices again function but 
that the revenue earned was to be deposited 
in escrow accounts in East Pakistan based 
banks. 

The Awami League under the leadership of 
Sheikh Mujib, had therefore, assumed the 
functions of a government through an evolu- 
tionary process. It was legitimate in that it 
represented virtually all of the people of 
East Pakistan, had assumed administrative 
roles in the functioning of the province and 
had even taken time out to talk to leaders 
of diplomatic missions in the province. And 
so, it seemed, the stage was set for the an- 
nouncement of the “interim government.” 


DEATH 


But on the 26th of March there were no 
morning papers... the building housing 
the leading Bengali language paper, the Ite- 
faq, had been destroyed by fire and all other 
papers were closed. There were no proces- 
sions of students and teachers and workers 
... the university students living in the 
residential halls had been awakened by fir- 
ing; those who did not escape were killed on 
the spot and buried in a massive grave in 
front of one of the halls... leading pro- 
fessors of the university had been taken from 
their university quarters and executed .. . 
workers living in “basti” villages made of 
woven bamboo had been burned in their 
houses or gunned down trying to escape the 
flames which had been set by the army. 

FIGHT CONTINUES 


Sheikh Mujib had been arrested as a traitor 
and taken to prison in West Pakistan. The 
cries of “Jai Bangle” had been replaced by 
the West Pakistanis’ “Pakistan Zindabad”— 
long live Pakistan. The nation had been 
plunged into a civil war for which no one 
but the army, with its American and Chi- 
nese supplied arms, was prepared, 

A cartoon which appeared in the papers 
during the period of non-cooperation showed 
an army tank lined up against an endless 
stream of Bengalis. The implication was ob- 
vious—the army has superior firepower, but 
East Pakistan has a population of 75 million 
people determined to end the domination of 
East Pakistan by the West. Now that the 
legitimate political channels have been 
closed, the fight for independence probably 
will be carried on in the cities and the 
countryside of East Pakistan. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 4, 1971] 


Mort REFUGEES FLEEING PAKISTAN—HUNDREDS 
ory FAMILIES Cross From East INTO INDIA 


(By James P. Sterba) 


New DeLHi.—For the first time since seri- 
ous fighting broke out in East Pakistan late 
last week, substantial numbers of refugees 
were reported today to be crossing the border 
into Indian territory. 

Indian press agency reporters stationed 
along the border said hundreds of families, 
mostly women and children had crossed the 
Ganges River from Rajshahi, where West 
Pakistani troops were reported to have 
moved through the town against East Paki- 
stani adversaries. 

At other points along the border, people 
who had first fied from towns to neighboring 
villages crossed over, saying they had feared 
that West Pakistani planes would bomb their 
rural sanctuaries next. 

As usual, there were conflicting reports of 
the situation in East Pakistan. While the 
West Pakistani radio asserted that the situ- 
ation in cities and towns remained “calm,” 
East Pakistanis at the border reported heavy 
fighting in several towns. 

In general, however, it appears that West 
Pakistani troops are beginning to have diffi- 
culty maintaining their resupply system and 
that the East Pakistanis, while disorganized, 
are beginning to mount stiffer guerrilla re- 
sistance as West Pakistani troops attempt 
to spread their control from cities to dis- 
trict towns. 
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Except for the first-hand accounts of a 
few Western newsmen who have ventured 
into East Pakistan on short trips with the 
help of the “liberation forces” of East Paki- 
stan, most reports reaching here are con- 
sidered highly questionable. Most come from 
Indian reporters in West Bengal strongly 
sympathetic to the East Pakistani bid for 
independence. They have repeatedly reported 
great victories for the resistance forces. 


PAKISTAN AGAIN PROTESTS TO INDIA 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN, April 3.—Pakistan 
charges that Indian warships shadowed and 
harassed a Pakistani merchant vessel in the 
Indian Ocean last night were accompanied by 
a strong new protest today to New Delhi. 

The protest was the second made during 
the day to the Indian Government by the 
Pakistani administration at Islamabad, the 
capital. The first voiced a vigorous objection 
to the passing of a resolution by the Indian 
Parliament Wednesday expressing Indian 
solidarity with the secessionist movement in 
East Pakistan, 

It warned that “serious consequences” 
could result from the Indian action, which 
was described as grave interference in Pak- 
istan’s internal affairs. 

The first protest was delivered by a Pakis- 
tani Foreign Ministry official for relay to New 
Delhi through the Indian High Commissioner 
in Islamabad. The second was in the form 
of a public statement. 

The protest concerning the ship in the 
Indian Ocean charged that four Indian war- 
ships had harassed and tried to halt a Pak- 
istani merchant ship, the Ocean Endurance, 
sailing on a recognized international sea 
lane 70 miles west of the Indian naval base 
at Dwarka. 

Pakistan demanded assurances that such 
incidents would not be repeated. The state- 
ment said that the Pakistani Government 
was taking all necessary measures to insure 
the safety of its merchant ships on the high 
seas, 


BRITONS TELL OF KILLING 


SINGAPORE, April 3—Some of the 102 
Britons who were evacuated here by air yes- 
terda from East Pakistan told today of the 
fighting and carnage they had seen. 

“Each day I could see fresh groups of 
bodies piled up on the pavements,” said one 
man who had been an employe of the East 
Pakistani provincial government. “There 
were men, women, even babies, with bayo- 
net and gunshot wounds, Some appeared to 
have been crushed.” 

“The deaths were all at the hands of troops 
from West Pakistan,” he said. “There was 
fear the bodies would pollute the water 
supply.” 

There was shooting “every night, up to the 
time I left,” the Briton declared. “The smell 
of death is still everywhere, and every night 
there are fires on the skyline.” 


[From CBS Evening News, Station WTOP- 
TV, Washington, D.C., Apr. 15, 1971] 
East PAKISTANI REFUGEES FLEEING TO INDIA 


WALTER CRONKITE. India and Pakistan to- 
day exchanged charges of aggression as their 
dispute intensified over East Pakistan's fight 
for independence. India said that federal 
Pakistani troops have fired into Indian terri- 
tory, wounding Indian civilians. India said 
Pakistan would be responsible for conse- 
quences of these provocative acts. 

Pakistan claimed its federal troops in- 
flicted heavy casualties on Indian infiltra- 
tors in East Pakistan who were trying to 
blow up a railroad bridge. Some observers 
considered today’s exchange of protests the 
most serious since India and Pakistan fought 
a three week war back in 1965. 

As always with war the innocent are the 
victims, And John Sheahan reports from the 
East Pakistan border. 

Joun SHEAHAN. The most heavily traveled 
roads in East Pakistan are the ones leading 
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toward India. Refugees from the cities of 
Jessore, Chortia and Khulna meet on this 
Stretch of road near the Indian border. They 
say they ran away because the advancing 
West Pakistan Army is looting and burning 
their homes after capturing the cities against 
little rebe] resistance. 

Some have been on the road two days. 

They talk about injustice on top of in- 
justice: the Pakistan election that showed 
East Pakistan Bengalis are the majority over 
West Pakistanis; their hopes that West 
Pakistan could be stopped politically from 
keeping the lion’s share of profits from East 
Pakistan’s exports; the government negotia- 
tions that failed, and the West Pakistan in- 
vasion that has now cost them their homes 
and possessions. 

On the Indian side of the border there’s 
safety, but few facilities to house, cloth or 
feed the thousands of refugees. Many can do 
no more than camp by the side of the road. 

What started out as a brave and ill-prp- 
pared attempt to create a home for all Ben- 
galis has resulted in destruction and home- 
lessness. 

John Sheahan, CBS News, Bhomra (?), on 
the Indian-Pakistani border. 


[From the Today Show, Station WRC-—TV, 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 13, 1971] 
East PAKISTANI REVOLT Neak EnD, Says AP 
REPORTER 

Frank Blair: An Associated Press corre- 
spondent in East Pakistan reported this 
morning that the region’s armed resistance 
is crumbling fast before the swiftly advanc- 
ing columns of the West Pakistani Army. 

Correspondent Dennis Neale said there 
were few visible signs of any lengthy guer- 
rilla campaign. He reported the people were 
fearful of informers and reprisals. 

The thrust of his dispatch was that the 
East Pakistani revolt may be near an end. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1971] 
BENGALI REFUGEES FILL INDIAN CAMPS 
(By Lee Leseaze) 

Borra, Inpra.—Dalal Khan escaped from 
East Pakistan with a worn white cloth which 
he wraps around his head for shelter from 
the sun when he is not using it to carry his 
ration of rice from the kitchen of this ref- 
ugee camp. He was unable to bring anything 
else. 

A short, pockmarked man who is not sure 
of his age, Khan ran out the back door of 
his little grocery store in Jessorce minutes 
before Pakistan army soldiers came in the 
front. 

Those who didn’t run fast enough, includ- 
ing Khan’s 17-year-old son-in-law, were shot 
down, Khan said, and he saw 500 dead bodies 
as he fied into the countryside. 

About 40,000 refugees reportedly have come 
to the tent camps set up around this border 
town. They are perhaps a tenth of the East 
Pakistanis who have fied to India to escape 
army brutality, but no one is certain of the 
total. 

No international aid is reaching the ref- 
ugees. No one knows how long they will stay 
or how many more will come. The refugee 
influx poses a massive problem for this im- 
poverished area of India. But initial largely 
private efforts to help have kept most refu- 
gees fed and sheltered in long canvas tents. 

Almost all the refugees here come from 
around Jessore where there was some of the 
heaviest fighting in the western sector. But 
all those interviewed today made clear that 
their families had been massacred even 
though they had not taken an active part in 
the Bengali resistance. 

One young man broke into sobs as he de- 
scribed the death of all his family. They were 
sleeping, he said, when the soldiers kicked 
in the door and opened fire. One brother had 
been close to graduating from the university, 
the man said, leaning against a car and wail- 
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ing. They had all pinned hopes of advance- 
ment on this youth who would have been the 
first college graduate in the family. 

Four tiny old women pushed their way 
through a crowd of onlookers to throw them- 
selves at a reporter's feet, holding onto his 
legs and pleading for help. 

Babar Ali Khan escaped with a small pony 
cart carrying his wounded sister. She was 
shot in the ankle last Wednesday at 3 p.m, 
Ali Khan said. 

Fifty or 60 soldiers came to their village, 
Haibadpur, seven miles from Jessore. “Come 
out all you Bengalis,” the soldiers shouted. 
Then they killed those who came out and 
searched for the others, Ali Khan said. 

He and his family were hiding in holes 
along the riverbank. His young son and his 
sister darted out of their holes and ran for 
the trees. They made it, but 10 other mem- 
bers of his family were killed. 

Ali Khan owns about 20 acres of land that 
has belonged to his family for generations, 
but he doubts that he will ever go back. He 
said he will return only if East Pakistan's 
Bengalis win their independence but he is 
pessimistic about their chances. If the ref- 
ugees’ traditional ties to land prove stronger 
than the fear and hatred of the Pakistan 
army, however, thousands will drift back to 
their farms and shops even if the army re- 
mains in control. 

At present, none of the refugees here ad- 
mits this possibility and many believe that 
the Pakistan army is murdering any people 
who return to their homes. However, if the 
army stops its savagery, the people’s plight 
in Indian refugee camps is likely to force 
them to consider returning to Pakistan. 

The refugees’ second alternative is grad- 
ually to leave the camps for other places in 
India. However, West Bengal is already over- 
crowded and its 44 million people are greatly 
underemployed. Thousands of additional 
people, mostly unskilled farmers, will only 
add to the misery on this side of the border. 

Refugees could also choose to become ac- 
tive in the struggle against Pakistan’s army. 
Some East Pakistanis are attempting to orga- 
nize guerrilla resistance and the refugees 
provide an enormous manpower pool. 

However, many of the refugees have already 
passed up opportunities to help the resist- 
ance in favor of coming to India. They are 
untrained and undisciplined. 

A truck driver said he drove resistance 
fighters around for 10 days, but decided to 
leave after his brother was shot. A primary 
school teacher participated in his village’s 
resistance committee, but the committee had 
no military adviser and took no defensive 
measures before the army attacked. 

There is little resentment among the ref- 
ugees that the East Pakistan Rifles and 
other resistance fighters did not stand up to 
the Pakistan army but chose to retreat from 
every town and village. However, the refugees 
generally realize how outgunned and out- 
manned the resistance forces were. 

The refugees are uniformly eager to tell 
the stories of murder in the belief that more 
aid will come to them if their suffering is 
widely known. 

As one refugee describes what happened to 
his family, others crowd around, waiting for 
their turns. Each seems fascinated with tales 
of how others escaped and the stories rein- 
force the despair of these survivors who have 
only begun the bleak existence of jobless, 
penniless refugees. 


PAKISTAN Troops SEAL BORDER WITH INDIA 

Radio Pakistan reported yesterday that 
Pakistan troops sealed the border with India 
at Petrapole after beating back a band of 
“infiltrators” and their collaborators. 

Officials on the Indian side confirmed that 
the border has been sealed, but denied that 
Indians entered East Pakistan to fight or 
open fire on the Pakistanis from the Indian 
side. 

They charged that a Pakistani soldier with 
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a machine gun crossed into Indian territory 
and fired at civilians and border security 
men on Saturday. It was not known if there 
were any casualties. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 28, 1971] 
GRIEVING MULTITUDES FLEE East PAKISTAN, 
App To AREA’s TURMOIL—SOME AFRAID TO 
RETURN HOME, OTHERS EAGER FOR FIGHT- 

ING; WHOLE FAMILIES MASSACRED 

(By Peter R. Kann) 

Boyra, Inprta—Babar Ali Khan, a bearded, 
barefoot farmer who doesn’t know how old 
he is, has just fled from East Pakistan into 
this Indian border village. He came leading a 
rickety little pony cart. In it lies his sister 
with an untreated bullet wound in her leg. 

Babar Ali Khan has been traveling for five 
days, ever since West Pakistani Army troops 
arrived at his village of Haibadpur last week. 
At that time the farmer’s family had 10 
members, and they all took refuge in a hole 
by the river. The soldiers ordered all the 
villagers to come out of their hiding places. 
The Khan family obeyed orders. A machine 
gun immediately mowed down seven of the 
10. Only Babar Ali Khan, his wife and 
wounded sister escaped. 

“The people who came out of their holes 
were shot. The people who did not come out 
were also shot,” Mr. Khan says simply. 

Confused, bitter, impoverished and piti- 
able, Mr. Khan is typical of the Bengali ref- 
ugees flowing across the Indian border from 
rebellion-torn East Pakistan, They are flee- 
ing in the wake of the West Pakistani Army’s 
crushing blows to Bangia Desh (Bengal Na- 
tion) in East Pakistan. Each arrives with 
his own tale of West Pakistani Army brutal- 
ity, his own story of suffering and his own 
fears about the future. 


INDIA’S FUTURE ROLE 


The swelling number of refugees poses yet 
another threat to stability and peace in the 


area. Nobody really knows how many refu- 
gees there are, but estimates range a5 high 


as one million. Moreover, a combination of 
harsh West Pakistani military occupation, 
economic chaos and future famine in East 
Pakistan will drive five million to 10 million 
more Bengali refugees into India during the 
next 18 months, one Indian general predicts. 
Some observers think this estimate may be 
far too high, but the fact that some senior 
Indian generals believe India will have this 
many refugees on its hands increases India’s 
sense of involvement in the Pakistani crisis. 
This, in turn, is further encouragement to 
Indian intervention in East Pakistan. 

It is imcreasingly likely that India will 
help to organize, train and arm Bangla Desh 
guerrilla units and provide them with border 
sanctuaries from which to operate, sources 
say. One Indian general estimates it will take 
about a year to get an effective guerrilla 
war under way with Indian support. Indian 
military men fear that if they don’t take the 
initiative, the Bangla Desh movement will 
succumb to Bengali Communist control, per- 
haps with furtive Communist Chinese sup- 
port. (At this point though, the Chinese are 
backing the West Pakistanis.) 

Some analysts think the refugee pool will 
provide the manpower for a protracted guer- 
rilla war against the West Pakistani occupa- 
tion forces. Many refugees say they would like 
to “fight for Bangla Desh” but frequently 
concede they don’t know how. At present, 
anyway, the refugees clearly lack the leader- 
ship, organization, training and weapons that 
a guerrilla war would require. 

THE TRAGIC STORIES 


The refugees feel they have ample reason 
to bear fighting grudges against the West 
Pakistanis. Take Minu Bibi, a pretty young 
woman of 26 with a large brass ring in her 
left ear. She came to India alone. The Pakis- 
tani Army arrived in her town and shouted, 
“All Bengalis out.” Most of her family fol- 
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lowed the order, and her parents and brother 
were shot. Her sister was raped and then shot. 
Minu ran into the woods and watched all 
this. Then she walked for 15 days before 
reaching the Indian border. 

A gaunt middle-aged man blurts out an- 
other story: “My whole family killed. ... 
We were asleep in the room... . My fam- 
ily .. . My brother, my brother was a stu- 
dent. . . . He, too, was killed.” The man 
breaks down. Several generations of a poor 
Bengali family may sacrifice everything to 
permit one male family member to achieve 
the status of student. All of the family’s 
dreams of higher social status, as well as 
its hopes of future financial support, are 
pinned to that young man. 

Most refugees are desperately poor. Dalal 
Khan, 53, tells a typical tale. The soldiers 
came into his town, kicked open his door 
and shot his son-in-law, who was asleep. 
Dalal Khan escaped with his wife and daugh- 
ter through the back door. He had to leave 
without even a full set of clothes. He now 
wears a large rag wrapped around his mid- 
section and a smaller rag draped over his 
head. He must also eat off a rag. “I have 
no dish,” he explains. 

So far, no international relief supplies are 
reaching the refugees. The only assistance— 
primitive tent shelters, rice and some basic 
medical supplies—is coming from official and 
private Indian sources. 

Nobody knows what future these refugees 
face. Some observers believe that when the 
immediate chaos in East Pakistan subsides 
and the West Pakistani Army cools off, many 
refugees—particularly villagers—will trickle 
back across the border. In this view, ties to 
land will prove more powerful than fear or 
hate. 

Other observers believe the refugees are far 
too bitter and too scared ever to return to an 
army-occupied East Pakistan. Moreover, the 
West Pakistani authorities may not let them 
back. These authorities may decide that vast- 
ly overpopulated East Pakistan can do well 
without the uprooted peasant refugees. The 
refugees would thus languish here in India, 
to be gradually absorbed into the masses of 
poverty-plagued India. 

West Pakistan may also consider the more 
educated refugees as dangerous subversives. 
Indeed, there have been many stories of Pakl- 
stant soldiers systematically wiping out edu- 
cated middle-class Bengalis, the class that 
led the Bangla Desh movement. One 33-year- 
old court clerk says that the Army called 
all the civil servants in his town together to 
get their pay. “They were called together and 
then shot,” he says. If the middle-class mod- 
erates are killed off, or refused re-entry into 
Pakistan, leftist militants may end up lead- 
ing any future stages of the East Pakistan 
struggle, some observers think. 

At the moment, the refugees themselves 
have differing plans. A 20-year-old farmer 
whose mother and grandmother were shot by 
the Army is afraid to return. He says he will 
stay in India “until I see the Bangla Desh 
flag flying across the border.” But Bonoy 
Kumar Mondol, a young schoolteacher whose 
father was killed by the Army, says he will 
go back and fight if he is given a gun and 
taught how to shoot it. “I want Bangla Desh. 
Let the war continue until independence!” 
he exclaims. 

But many can think only of present grief. 
Shrouded in rags, wailing and sobbing, four 
wizened old women crawl out of a crowd of 
refugees and clutch the feet of two report- 


ers. Their story is a simple one. Their chil- 
dren are dead. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1971] 
PAKISTAN REVIEW SET BY AID Group—1i-Na- 
TION CONSORTIUM MEETS ON FOOD CRISIS 
TOMORROW 
(By Benjamin Welles) 
WASHINGTON.—A consortium of 11 nations, 
including the United States, plans to meet 
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in Paris Friday to weigh the mounting fiscal 
and food crisis in Pakistan. 

Studies in the hands of officials of the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment and of the World Bank indicate 
that by June or July, because of disruption 
of transportation in East Pakistan and the 
flight of civilians there, 10 million to 30 mil- 
lion persons may face starvation. East Paki- 
Stan’s total population is 72-million, 

“By early summer there will be no food 
in the countryside—unless it’s imported and 
distributed right now,” said one source who 
recently left East Pakistan. “Food stocks are 
rapidly being consumed and nothing’s com- 
ing in. Even if the fighting ended today there 
would be a 60-day lag in restoring food im- 
ports and distribution.” 


NEWSMEN’'S OUSTER DEPLORED 


This source said that the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment’s expulsion of foreign newsmen and 
its refusal to admit observers from humani- 
tarian organizations meant that little inter- 
national attention had focused on the situ- 
ation from the strife in East Pakistan. The 
West Pakistan-based Government has been 
putting down a move for autonomy, and later 
independence, in the East. The fighting 
which began late in March, has compounded 
the difficulties of the East, which was swept 
by a cyclone in November. 

The meeting of the 11 donor nations that 
make up the Pakistan aid consortium is ex- 
pected to be held privately under the chair- 
manship of the World Bank. The meeting 
has not been announced and in fact bank of- 
ficials are officially denying knowledge of a 
meeting. 

It has been learned that Pakistan’s request 
to send M.M. Ahmen, economic adviser to 
President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan, to 
the meeting has been rejected. Thus, no Pak- 
istani will be present when Pakistan’s situ- 
ation is under review. 


[From the Washington Post. May 1, 1971] 
BENGALIS REPORTED FACING STARVATION 


New DeLtHi1—About 4 million persons in 
the area of East Pakistan ravaged by a 
cyclone and tidal wave last November face 
starvation because the civil war has halted 
emergency food distribution officials from 
the area said today. 

In Paris, where representatives of 11 na- 
tions involved in the relief operations were 
meeting, it was estimated that as many as 
30 million to 60 million of East Pakistan’s 74 
million inhabitants could starve. 

In Washington, officials also said the food 
distribution had been disrupted and urged 
the Pakistani government of President Agha 
Mohammed Yahya Khan to resume ship- 
ments immediately. 

Officials from the 10,000-square-mile dis- 
aster area said the relief work has stopped 
completely since the Bengalis declared their 
independence of the central government and 
civil war broke out March 25. 

The officials, who said they maintain con- 
tact with leaders of the Bangla Desh (Bengal 
Nation) liberation movement, said the area 
hit by the cyclone has gone mostly un- 
touched by the fighting. The area consists of 
the Ganges River Delta districts of Patua- 
khali and Barisal and some 3,500 remote off- 
shore islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

The Bengali officials said 50,000 tons of 
food had been sent into the area before March 
25, but another 150,000 tons never was sent 
because the war shut down the ports in East 
Pakistan and the access roads to the area. 
The 200,000 tons of rice had been donated 
by the United States. 

They said no food had been shipped to 
the victims for the past month also because 
there was almost no civilian administration 
in East Pakistan and the army, which han- 
dled much of the operation, stopped to con- 
centrate on the fighting. 
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[India today said Pakistan has ended 
restrictions on the movements of the Indian 
deputy high commissioner in Dacca, and in- 
formed sources said a compromise solution 
of the two governments’ differences could be 
expected shortly, Reuther reported. 

[A spokesman for the Indian foreign office 
said the restrictions on Sen Gupta were 
lifted Friday. India had alleged that Gupta 
had been virtually interned in his house 
since the Dacca mission was shut down on 
Monday. | 


[From the New York Times, May 2, 1971] 
BENGAL: A THREAT OF FAMINE 


To the Editor: 

The exclusion of the foreign press and ob- 
servers from East Pakistan has meant the 
loss of vital information on the course of 
events there and will deprive us of the dra- 
matic facts that rouse individuals and gov- 
ernments to action. But there is enough 
conclusive evidence from past and recent 
history to predict the result of the present 
conflict on the food position of the province. 

The food grains that sustain a large part 
of the Bengali population come from abroad. 
Their distribution depends on the effective 
functioning of the port of Chittagong and on 
internal transportation and administrative 
services, 

East Pakistan, with a population of more 
than seventy million, expected 2.5 million 
tons of imported food grains this year. That 
is about one-sixth of the total food require- 
ments for the province, enough to feed twelve 
million people, However, a far greater num- 
ber is actually affected by an interruption 
in the steady flow of food. For the 50 per 
cent of the population living barely at sub- 
sistence level, these supplies maintain the 
balance between life and death. 

Bengal has always been extremely suscepti- 
ble to famine. The last such disaster occurred 
in 1943 when food expected from Burma did 
not arrive because of the Japanese occupa- 
tion of that country. At that time military 
demands on the Indian transportation sys- 
tem prevented the timely distribution of the 
food that was available. The food deficit 
that year was 6 per cent; this year it is 16 
per cent. Deaths in 1943 numbered 1.5 mil- 
lion, and the famine left social problems 
from which Bengal has yet to recover fully. 

A crisis was imminent in 1965 when the 
Indo-Pakistani war stopped imports. It was 
avoided when the great powers used their 
influence to bring that conflict to a speedy 
close. Recovery was aided by normal internal 
supply activities, which had been unaffected 
by the war. 

Today, in contrast, not only has the im- 
port of food been cut off, but the internal 
administrative and transport services have 
ceased to function normally. In addition, 
military action at planting time will reduce 
the coming harvest. 

The regular import of food has been in- 
terrupted since February. Even if the con- 
flict were to end today, the months required 
to return the system to normal would prob- 
ably exceed the time during which the food 
reserves could sustain the population. The 
factors that determine mass famine are ir- 
reversible after a certain point. 

When the first stories and photographs 
of starving families are published, it will 
be too late to protect thousands of others. 
International action, immediate and strong, 
is perhaps the only defense the people of 
East Bengal now have. 

DANIEL C. DUNHAM, 

New York, April 20, 1971. 


[From the Washington Post, May 17, 1971] 
Inpra ASKS HELP FOR REFUGEES 

New DELHI. —Indian Prime Minister Indira 

Gandhi called for international assistance to- 

day in caring for 2.6 million refugees who 

have fied to India from East Pakistan since 
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civil war broke out there nearly two months 
ago, the Press Trust of India (PTI) reported. 

At the same time, the official Radio Paki- 
stan reported a Communist Chinese plane 
arrived in Dacca from Peking carrying a 
cargo of powdered milk for relief of East 
Pakistan. 

Fighting erupted March 26 when the fed- 
eral government sent troops to put down the 
secessionist revolt in the East, separated 
from the western half by 1,000 miles of In- 
dian territory. 

PTI said Mrs. Gandhi concluded a two-day 
tour of several of the 328 government refugee 
camps near the East Pakistani border. In 
an open air address to refugees in Haldibari, 
West Bengal, she said events in East Paki- 
stan “have become a problem for India” and 
have assumed the proportions of an inter- 
national affair because of the influx of ref- 
ugees. 

About half the refugees have been living 
in the camps while others have pushed into 
the Indian interior in search of food and jobs. 

She told the refugees India could tackle 
the problem to a limited extent but “called 
for international assistance to care for the 
evacuees” from East Pakistan, PTI said. 

Mrs. Gandhi later told a press conference 
in Haldibari the question of recognizing the 
rebel Bangla Desh, or Bengal land, “is under 
the government's examination," PTI said. 

Asked if the government was awaiting a 
response from other nations before extending 
diplomatic recognition to the rebel govern- 
ment, Mrs. Gandhi replied, “No, India will 
take its decision independently,” PTI said. 


[From the New York Times, May 17, 1971] 


PAKISTANI REFUGEES’ COMPETITION ANGERS 
INDIAN Poor 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

PETRAPOLE, InpIA.—The continuing heavy 
influx of Bengali refugees fleeing from the 
Pakistani Army in East Pakistan is placing a 
severe strain not only on India’s economy 
but on her social fabric as well, as the 
presence of the refugees force prices up and 
wage rates down. 

The Indian Government, sympathetic to 
the Bengali independence movement which 
Pakistan is trying to crush, says the num- 
ber of refugees has reached 2.6 million—two 
million in over-crowded, politically explosive 
West Bengal State alone. The daily influx, 
officials say, is in the tens of thousands. 

Resentment among poor Indians, feared 
for weeks by the Government, has come to 
the surface and promises to worsen as the 
refugees compete for their jobs, driving the 
wages down. Simultaneously, prices have 
risen as scarcities of food and other items 
have developed. 

Here in this West Bengal town less than 
two miles from the east Pakistani border, 
& camp of tarpaulin tents intended to shelter 
5,000 refugees is bursting with 10,000. 

The Bongaon district, in which Petrapole 
is situated, generally has a population of 
about 300,000. Officials say the district has al- 
ready absorbed more than 250,000 refugees. 

The daily wage for farm labor used to be 
three rupees—about 40 cents. Now, with the 
extra labor supply, it has fallen to two rupees 
and, in some cases one. Other kinds of labor 
have been similarly affected. 

“These people will accept anything for 
wages because they're being fed in the camp 
and don’t need money for food,” said S. R. 
Das, a retired army major who is comman- 
dant of the Petrapole camp. “Instead of al- 
lowing them to sit idle, we have to let them 
go out and seek work.” 

The Government has been trying to en- 
courage the refugees to stay in the camps 
and off the job market, but it feels it can- 
not force them to do so. “The problem has 
overwhelmed us,” said a high Indian official 
who asked not to be named. 
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HOW CAN IT BE HELPED? 

Mr, Das, said local people had been getting 
angry about the refugees, “but how can it 
be helped?” Other officials also reported ris- 
ing tensions, citing “inroads on others’ pri- 
vacy” and the closing of many schools to 
accommodate the refugees, with the students 
and their parents becoming restive. Some In- 
dians are complaining that the refugees are 
better fed than they are. 

Though this is a model camp compared 
with many of the more than 300 that have 
been set up all along India’s 1,350-mile bor- 
der with East Pakistan, it is unable to pro- 
vide proper facilities. 

The refugees, mostly women and children, 
touch as they squat or lie down in the tents. 
Because latrines are inadequate and lack 
privacy, the refugees are causing a pollution 
problem in the fields. Bleaching powder has 
been spread everywhere as a disinfectant. 


SOME CHOLERA DEATHS 


Refugees are receiving cholera injections. 
Some cholera cases and deaths have been re- 
ported in other camps, though not at 
Petrapole. But most of the patients in the 
Petrapole camp's hospital have dysentery. 
The camp loudspeakers continually blare in- 
structions about proper hygiene, which seem 
to confuse the refugees. 

Since the Pakistani Army began to at- 
tempt to crush the East Pakistani secession- 
ist movement on March 25, India has ac- 
knowledged her inability to cope with the 
refugees by herself and has asked for for- 
eign help; so far, the foreign assistance has 
been small, 

India, arguing that the refugees should be 
an international responsibility, points out 
that they already outnumber the 1.4 million 
Palestinian refugees cared for by the United 
Nations. 

Indian officials estimate that the number 
of refugees could reach 10 million or more 
and that the annual cost could reach hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Yesterday, India, in a diplomatic note to 
Pakistan—accused Pakistan of a “deliberate 
campaign of terror” against the refugees by 
the armed forces, and asserted that “Paki- 
stan is under questionable obligation to fa- 
cilitate the return of these refugees to their 
homes,” The note also held Pakistan respon- 
sible for the cost of sheltering the refugees. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, on a two- 
day tour of refugee camps, visited the Petra- 
pole camp this afternoon. Speaking in Hindi, 
a language that only a handful of the Ben- 
gali-speaking refugees can understand, she 
told them: 

“You have come here poor and hungry, 
seeking help. Our country is very poor, too, 
but we will help you as much as we can and 
we will try our best to get your home.” 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and, 
if time allows, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be taken out of the time of the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) who will be recognized next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 
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DISASTER COURSE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, with 
all due respect to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, I wish 
to express here today my firm belief that 
his attempt to cut our NATO forces in 
half would place this Nation on a disaster 
course for world war III. 

Indeed, I find it difficult to believe that 
a leader of this body would propose that 
we completely alter the balance of power 
against the forces of freedom in Europe 
without even consulting our Atlantic al- 
lies. I find it even more difficult to be- 
lieve that any appreciable number of 
Members of the U.S. Senate would look 
with favor upon the proposal which Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD has offered. 

Mr. President, at the present time 
hearings are being held before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on legisla- 
tion which would dilute the President’s 
war powers and expand those held by 
Congress. I testified before that commit- 
tee recently to express my firm belief that 
any effort to alter the President’s war- 
making powers would be a mistake of his- 
toric importance and that any attempt 
to do this without amending the Con- 
stitution would be completely illegal. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
the soundest argument against taking 
any war powers away from the President 
and placing them in the hands of Con- 
gress is found in the Mansfield resolu- 
tion. If we needed any proof that the 
Senate may be unfit to play a larger role 
in foreign affairs and military decisions 
bearing on those foreign affairs, the 
Mansfield resolution certainly would fill 
the bill. Here is a proposal to cut in half 
our military forces in Europe, offered 
hastily as an amendment to another bill 
and without ample opportunity to debate 
the ramifications of such a move. It is 
perhaps one of the most extreme exam- 
ples of senatorial irresponsibility that we 
have ever seen. 

NATO is not just Europe’s shield 
against Communist aggression—it is also 
our own shield against aggression from 
behind the Iron Curtain. Not since the 
beginning of the cold war has there been 
greater need for the NATO shield than at 
the present time. I do not care how the 
Senate doves want to interpret it; the 
fact remains that the Soviet Union is 
at this very minute embarked on the 
greatest military and strategic power 
buildup in its history. We have only to 
consult the findings of the President’s 
blue ribbon commission on Soviet mili- 
tary strength to understand what a stag- 
gering endeavor the Soviet leaders have 
undertaken. They are building bigger and 
better offensive and defensive nuclear 
strategic systems. They are committing 
more manpower resources to military re- 
search and development. They are de- 
ploying a fleet capable of challenging us 
on every waterway in the world and they 
are building a preemptive first strike 
capability. They outnumber us even now 
in manpower committed to NATO’s 
counterpart—the Warsaw Pact. And 
against this backdrop, the majority lead- 
er of the Senate wants the United States 
to unilaterally cut in half the number 
of troops it is maintaining in Europe. 

Mr. President, if by some disastrous 
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mistake this proposal should be placed 
in effect we would move closer to a nu- 
clear confrontation with the Soviet Union 
in Europe than ever before. It stands to 
reason that if we cut our conventional 
forces to the bone our only protection 
against a possible first strike by the So- 
viet Union would have to be nuclear. 
In other words, we would in one short 
move go back to the awesome strategy 
of massive retaliation and we would re- 
turn to that concept at a time when our 
nuclear superiority is going down the 
drain at a faster rate every week. 

Mr. President, I want Senators to know 
that my friends in other parts of the 
world are asking with increasing insist- 
ence just what it is the United States is 
attempting to do. A psychiatrist would 
probably put it this way: “Senator, is 
it true that your country, the once- 
powerful arsenal of Democracy, has de- 
veloped a death wish?” 

Our friends in Europe and other parts 
of the world now seriously ask whether 
this Nation believes that national weak- 
ness is a true measure of international 
morality and a means of obtaining some 
kind of absolution and accommodation 
from the collectivist nations of the world. 

How do we answer them, Mr. Presi- 
dent? I am being serious. I want to know 
what to tell my friends overseas. They 
want to know if the United States truly 
and honestly wants to isolate itself, shed 
its responsibilities and, in effect, tell the 
rest of the world “we are not interested,” 

It is one thing to work for an end toa 
frustrating, disappointing, and unhappy 
war in Southeast Asia. There is some ra- 
tionale to support efforts of those people 
who honestly believe that our participa- 
tion in the Indochina war was ill-advised 
and that we should move as quickly as 
possible to disengage ourselves, It is quite 
another thing to move arbitrarily and 
unilaterally to dissolve the greatest 
peacekeeping arrangements ever de- 
vised—the NATO Alliance. 

The Washington Post has called the 
Mansfield amendment a disaster. Of this, 
there certainly can be no doubt. In fact, 
I believe great damage has been done by 
the mere fact that it was offered and is 
given serious chance of adoption in the 
Senate of the United States. I agree with 
Secretary of State Rogers that the Mans- 
field amendment will never become law. 
But, I repeat, great damage has once 
again been done to our image in the 
world—to the respect with which we are 
held by other nations. 

Maybe the isolationists know what 
they are doing. If so, I wish they would 
give us more than soft-headed argu- 
ments about something called “the ar- 
rogance of power” and about cutting our 
defense expenditures so that we can in- 
crease our domestic expenditures. I wish 
the isolationists in this Chamber and in 
the liberal community would do more 
than scoff at the reality of a Soviet mili- 
tary buildup and issue press releases say- 
ing that the details of this buildup are 
recounted merely to frighten the Ameri- 
can people and pressure Congress into 
approving the administration’s recom- 
mendations for defense expenditures. 
I should like to see, Mr. President, the 
men who support a 50-percent reduction 
in our NATO forces come up with a blue- 
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print for insuring the security of the free 
pecples of Europe and, more important, 
for 204 million Americans. Future secu- 
rity and adequate defense are subjects 
which the isolationists in this country 
never deal with in anything but general 
terms. We are told over and over again 
that the United States is the most pow- 
erful nation on earth, that any additions 
to our strategic powers would be an ex- 
travagant and useless exercise in the 
concept of “over-kill.” We are never 
given an answer to the growing belief 
in international circles that the Kremlin 
has adopted for its future slogan “There 
must never be another Cuba.” 

I am indebted to the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) for publi- 
cizing this slogan which says in a few, 
short words that the Soviet Union is 
making sure that it will never again have 
to be the first one to blink when it comes 
eyeball to eyeball with the United States 
in a nuclear confrontation. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to 
say that the advocates of the Mans- 
field amendment had better lay out a 
whole new plan for American strategy in 
an unfriendly world before they ask the 
members of this body to vote seriously on 
@ proposal to default on our obligations 
to our European allies and to our own 
people. It takes more than an argument 
about easing the balance-of-payments 
deficit and of strengthening the dollar. 
What we need from the majority leader 
and his supporters is a sound reason for 
placing this Nation and its strategic in- 
terests in immense jeopardy. For if I 
had to point to one piece of legislation in 
this Congress which I believe has the 
greatest potential for bringing us into 
world war II, I would point to this ill- 
conceived NATO amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris). Under the previous order, the 
Chair now recognizes the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 


MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 
OF 1967—_MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 
NO. 86 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself briefly to the re- 
marxs just made by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) . 

First, when he speaks of defense, there 
is something that should be kept in 
mind: throwing out the epithet isolation- 
ism, which is done by those opposed to 
the Mansfield amendment, really does 
not address itself to the logical points 
raised by the Mansfield proposal. It does 
not add to the area of wisdom or logic. I 
would hope that those who consider 
themselves military-minded, and with 
some amount of expertise on military af- 
fairs, would realize the tactical disad- 
vantage at which our Nation places it- 
self under the present policy. 

I say a tactical disadvantage because, 
as is recognized, the Soviet Union has 
committed 800,000 troops beyond its bor- 
ders into Eastern Europe. Of course, right 
next to its borders, it has many other 
thousands of troops available. So anyone 
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who thinks that the American contin- 
gent of 300,000 troops—with a lot of fat 
there, a lot of headquarters sites, and 
staff personnel—would be an effective 
military arm to stop the juggernaut of 
the Soviet Union in the case of an actual 
attack, is really indulging in wishful 
thinking. 

So, from a military point of view, obvi- 
ously, no one can say that that commit- 
ment of 300,000 troops is really going to 
stop or, for that matter, delay appreci- 
ably a land war in Europe. 

What it does do is guarantee that we 
will go to the aid of Europe. 

Just in military terms alone, I would 
hope that the Senator from Arizona and 
others with their extensive military ex- 
perience would realize that it would be 
to our tactical advantage to lower the 
number of troops in Europe so that in the 
eventuality of an attack, those troops 
would not be wiped out but would be lo- 
cated elsewhere and be prepared to as- 
sist the area of conflict if needed. 

So, from a logical, political, and tacti- 
cal consideration, it would seem that the 
best course of action would be to decrease 
the number of troops in Germany and 
Europe so that we could move them from 
the continental limits of the United 
States to a war zone and be much more 
effective. 

The other facet is that with a large 
number of troops, if a land conflict did 
take place, the fact that we had so many 
Americans who would be lost in the first 
stages of a land war would almost guar- 
antee a nuclear exchange, because our 
Government could not sit back idly and 
watch 300,000 Americans being obliter- 
ated. So it would, of necessity, require an 
escalation to the nuclear level. 

This logic is, I think, 180 degrees op- 
posite to the logic put forth by those who 
cry out in shrill terms that NATO will be 
dismembered with the withdrawal of 
these troops, and state that this leaves 
only one course of action, and that is 
nuclear action. 

I think it equally reasonable that 
maintaining a large contingent of troops 
guarantees a nuclear exchange. 

If I have heard it once, I have heard it 
dozens of times, how we are falling be- 
hind the Soviet Union in our capability 
to defend ourselves. 

It seems that repetition adds credi- 
bility in some of these areas. How unfor- 
tunate that is. I would like to refer to a 
chart that was published last year in the 
New York Times, a chart which has been 
used numerous times on the floor of the 
Senate, a chart that has really never been 
disputed by the administration or by 
those who talk in shrill voices concerning 
our falling behind the Soviet Union. 

This chart lays out the number of 
submarines, aircraft, and missiles that 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have, and what would be the bal- 
ance that would take place with the 
deployment of MIRV. 

I have reduced the figures on the chart 
to an interesting comparison, as the sit- 
uation existed prior to the deployment of 
MIRV which, of course, will now take 
place this month. Prior to the deploy- 
ment of MIRV, we had the ability to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union—and my defini- 
tion of destruction is: five missiles, five 
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nuclear warheads, or hydrogen warheads 
per city for 50 cities, which would mean 
that we would need to be able to target 
250 nuclear warheads on the Soviet Un- 
ion; and, likewise, the Soviet Union on 
the United States. 

Under this proposal, before the deploy- 
ment of MIRV, we had the ability to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union 15 times. 

The Soviet Union, in their efforts to ac- 
quire parity, had the ability to destroy 
the United States—same thing—attack- 
ing with five missiles each on 50 different 
cities. They had the ability to destroy the 
United States eight times. 

So we had almost double their capacity 
for destruction. 

Now, with the deployment of MIRV, 
which will give us an advantage until the 
end of this decade, we have the ability to 
destroy the Soviet Union 41 times when 
MIRV is completely deployed; and the 
Soviet Union, in return, would have the 
ability to destroy us 25 times. 

Mr. President, I take no great comfort 
in saying that we are ahead in this arms 
race; but I do wish to underscore the fact 
that those who call for these weapons, in 
an effort to puff up the budget and in an 
effort to sustain a number of foolish 
expenditures with respect to our defense 
arsenal today, try to build fear in the 
American public—a fear that is not 
there. 

Unfortunately, the upshot of all this 
is that we take American dollars—the 
money of the taxpayers—and buy what 
we think is good defense, when in actual- 
ity it is bad defense. 

If we spend our wealth on bad defense, 
then we truly do jeopardize our stand- 
ing and our relationship with those whose 
views, we feel, are not in accord with 
ours. 

I think that is a serious situation, be- 
cause if there is anything that this Na- 
tion must and should undertake, it is a 
proper and effective defense because we 
have a system of government—in my 
book, at least—that is far more success- 
ful—at least for us—than any other sys- 
tem has been for any other people in the 
history of man. 

So our goal is the same—the defense 
of this Nation. Those who decry us as be- 
ing isolationists add nothing to the dia- 
log, but merely try to fan the flames of 
misunderstanding, the flames of fear. 

We have nations today which are no 
different than nations in the 16th and 
17th centuries, armed to the teeth, just 
as princely kingdoms in that era were 
armed to the teeth. Such a situation, of 
course, led to the religious wars that 
took place at that time. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
century we have similar type wars, They 
are not religious, but economic. They 
are both based on ideology, however. I 
would hope that mankind could mature 
to a higher level of action. To do so, I 
think, will depend upon the leadership 
of this Nation. That this situation should 
come about as a byproduct of the efforts 
within this body only underscores the 
lack of imagination, the lack of a pro- 
gram in our total international policy. 

I would hope that any effort to water 
down the Mansfield amendment will take 
cognizance of the fact—and I want to 
state it again—that we do not have to 
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wait until September, we do not have to 
wait a long period of time. The Secretary 
of Defense will be meeting in Brussels 
with the Secretaries of Defense of NATO 
countries. That is certainly the time to 
bring into focus our economic problems 
and to bring about a solution of the eco- 
nomic problems either by greater mone- 
tary participation by European countries 
or by a reduction in the commitment of 
the troops that we do have. 

Mr. President, if that meeting is not 
successful, then we have a meeting that 
Secretary Rogers will be attending in 
Lisbon in the first 2 weeks of June, 

If these two meetings are not success- 
ful, I would hope that the Senate could 
then act, because it would be obvious 
that the will and the mettle of this ad- 
ministration is to do no more than to 
maintain the status quo, a status quo 
that has perpetuated the national prob- 
lems that existed a decade or two dec- 
ades ago, a policy that has not been rele- 
vant to our economic situation and, of 
course, the changing complexions of the 
governments that we deal with in foreign 
affairs. 

It is unfortunate that we should be 
so hidebound, so unimaginative, as to 
become involved in this situation. I want 
to go on record as saying that NATO has 
been successful. That has never been 
challenged by the majority leader or by 
anyone else. It has been a successful ve- 
hicle, as, at one time, the Roman Em- 
pire was a successful vehicle. However, 
it devolves itself into a new pattern, and 
those who do not partake of that new 
pattern fall into irrelevance. 

That is the state in which we find our- 
selves today, when the American tax- 
payer pays for the defense of Europe 
and thereby feeds the economic ma- 
chinery of Europe which, in turn, com- 
petes with our economic machinery 
which, in turn, has very deleterious ef- 
fects on our economy: 

We have in our country 6.1 percent 
unemployed. Western Germany has 2.7 
million people imported to fuel its eco- 
nomic institutions. That this could come 
about is full testimony of the ridiculous- 
ness of hanging onto policies, hanging 
onto past policies which are no longer 
relevant. 

Proof that this is the case is the simple 
fact that this policy was truly challenged 
by the Mansfield amendment, Those who 
came forward to oppose it were not of 
the relevant future era, but were those 
who were trotted out from the past, com- 
ing forward with incantations of dan- 
ger and fear concerning situations that 
were relevant 10 or 20 years ago, but 
which are not any longer relevant. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has just expired. 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for a period of not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

Is there morning business? 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST THE DOLLAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial appeared in the latest 
issue of Life magazine. The editorial is 
entitled, “The Revolt Against the Dol- 
lar.” The article reads in part: 

The source of the trouble is the cumula- 
tive deficits in the U.S. balance of payments. 
For most of the past decade, we have spent 
more dollars abroad—in tourism, in keeping 
U.S. troops in Europe, in investing in busi- 
ness opportunities abroad—than we have 
earned in the currencies of others. In 1970 
our deficit was a whopping $10 billion, and 
this year it is moving even higher. Since the 
dollar is the major reserve currency of cen- 
tral banks—and they are committed to sup- 
port its value by the rules of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund—the result of this 
cumulative deficit is to flood foreign central 
banks and money markets with more dollars 
than they want or can use. The German 
central bank, with $20 billion already in its 
reserves, has been forced to swallow fresh 
dollars at a rate which on May 5 reached 
$1 billion in the first hour. On that day it 


stopped accepting dollars althogether, and 
the four lesser countries followed sult, 


Mr. President, those countries are Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, and Austria. 
I continue reading: 


For four bewildering and shameful days, 
thousands of American tourists were hard put 
to change their dollars into anything. Unable 
to buy guilders, an elderly American in an 
Amsterdam hotel shouted in the lobby, “Hey, 
what’s wrong with our dollar?” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled, “The 
Revolt Against the Dollar,” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REVOLT AGAINST THE DOLLAR 


Swiss bankers called it “the worst mone- 
tary crisis since World War II.” But you 
would never have guessed it from the mood 
around the world’s monetary headquarters, 
which is—or was—Washington. The Euro- 
peans, led by West Germany, were conduct- 
ing a disorderly revolt against the U.S. dol- 
lar’s dominance of their currencies. Unlike 
the Mayday protests, this one took Washing- 
ton by surprise. If this was an example of 
America’s new “low-profile” diplomacy, it 
was a sorry show indeed. Most Americans 
will feel few direct economic effecta of the 
crisis now but should understand the serious 
implications for the future of their dollar. 

Yet even after five countries (Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and Austria) 
had managed to devalue the dollar in terms 
of their own currencies, Washington remained 
passive. ‘We are not dictators of the inter- 
national monetary system” was the reaction 
of Treasury Secretary John Connally. That 
remark came a day after May 5, 1971, the 
day it became obvious that the U.S. had 
abdicated (one hopes not permanently) its 
claim to leadership in the vital task of keep- 
img order in the world of international 
money. 

Although the crisis was precipitated by 
Germany, its root cause was Washington's 
long-standing indifference to the impact 
abroad of its own monetary policy. The 
Europeans themselves, after a quarrelsome 
20-hour meeting in Brussels, restored some 
order to the disrupted exchange values of 
their currencies, but a similar crisis will re- 
turn to threaten the world trading system 
unless the U.S., as chief banker to the whole 
free world, ends its profligate ways. 

The source of the trouble is the cumula- 
tive deficits in the U.S. balance of payments. 
For most of the past decade, we have spent 
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more dollars abroad—in tourism, in keeping 
U.S. troops in Europe, in investing in busi- 
ness opportunities abroad—than we have 
earned in the currencies of others. In 1970 
our deficit was a whopping $10 billion, and 
this year it is moving even higher. Since the 
doliar is the major reserve currency of cen- 
tral banks—and they are committed to sup- 
port its value by the rules of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund—the result of this 
cumulative deficit is to flood foreign central 
banks and money markets with more dol- 
lars than they want or can use. 

The German central bank, with $20 billion 
already in its reserves, has been forced to 
swallow fresh dollars at a rate which on 
May 5 reached $1 billion in the first hour. 
On that day it stopped accepting dollars 
altogether, and the four lesser countries 
followed suit. For four bewildering and 
shameful days, thousands of American tour- 
ists were hard put to change their dollars 
into anything. Unable to buy guilders, an 
elderly American in an Amsterdam hotel 
shouted in the lobby, “Hey, what’s wrong with 
our dollar?” 

The simple answer is that there are just 
too many dollars in the world. Some $50 bil- 
lion are at large as exiled “Eurodollars,” 
sloshing around foreign money markets and 
growing at a rate governed by the size of 
our deficits and by nothing and nobody else. 
Eurodollars were what financed the bear raid 
on the dollar. “Speculators,” said John Con- 
nally with pious contempt. 

Actually, the speculators were mostly cor- 
porate treasurers (many of them from Amer- 
ican-dominated international corporations) 
whose job is to find the highest interest rate 
for their surplus funds, and Germany’s inter- 
est rates are high because it is combatting 
what all Germans deeply fear: a palpable 
inflation. So long as he had to absorb any 
surplus dollars offered him, Otmar Emminger 
of the Bundesbank has had to watch the 
German money supply grow more than twice 
as fast as he thinks safe. “Our monetary 
policy in effect is being dictated in Wash- 
ington,” said he before the crisis. The ar- 
rogance or indifference of Washington's 
reply—roughly: Who, me?—has been irri- 
tating beyond words to all European money 
men, Even more irritating is the phrase 
which an American academic economist, 
Harvard's Gottfried Haberler, urged as a pol- 
icy on Washington for its balance-of-pay- 
ments problem: “Benign neglect.” 

Europe's mounting disgust with this non- 
policy explains why Karl Schiller, Germany's 
bright and bold minister of economics, dared 
precipitate the crisis. By hinting that the 
mark might be revalued upward against the 
dollar, he invited both the flood of dollars 
and the consequent freeze. Now the mark 
is “floating’’—i.e., traded at free market 
prices—toward the higher dollar value Schill- 
er wanted. But no doubt he also wanted to 
shock Washington into an admission of its 
responsibility for Europe’s currency troubles. 
Words of advice and reproof, delivered re- 
peatedly from Europe to Washington for the 
past five years, both directly and via the 
International Monetary Fund, have had no 
practical effect whatever. 

Ever since the Bretton Woods agreement of 
1944, the dollar has been the ultimate in- 
ternational currency, partly because central 
banks could always exchange it for gold until 
1968, and since then because they had little 
choice. But the bankers’ disgust with the 
profligate dollar has mounted as they have 
lost sympathy with the major reasons for 
our mounting deficits: the Vietnam war, the 
export (to them) of our inflation, the ex- 
pansion (via Eurodollars) of U.S. corporate 
investment in Common Market subsidiaries. 
In fact, they do have in mind an alternative 
to their dependence on the dollar, one that 
they, not Washington would control. 

Last winter members of the Common Mar- 
ket agreed on plans for full economic and 
monetary union over the next ten years, 
which should in time lead to a single Euro- 
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pean currency and central bank. Their mu- 
tual interest in getting control of the un- 
governed Eurodollar market will hasten their 
progress toward this goal of a money inde- 
pendent of the dollar. European disgust with 
American nonmanagement of world money 
will increase the mistrust of America in other 
respects. They don't think we are coping 
responsibly enough with inflation and they 
don’t want to be made to suffer for it. They 
think we should get out of our recession with- 
out too much increase in our money supply— 
and they believe that the Nixon administra- 
tion, in its rush to achieve full employment 
before the ‘72 election, is not doing that. 
“Every day is amateur night at the Treasury,” 
Says one European banker. The resurgence 
of protectionism here and abroad, the end of 
the liberal policies which have done such 
wonders for world trade these last 20 years, 
could be another result of our inability to 
agree with Europe on the sound monetary 
arrangements essential to freer trade. 

Washington’s passivity in the face of these 
threats and possibilities is deplorable. The re- 
volt against the dollar is a signal that the 
Bretton Woods area of international money, 
if not over, is gravely threatened. If the U.S. 
does not assume a stronger role in the build- 
ing of a better system than the lopsided 
dollar system, the dollar and the people who 
still depend on it will continue to be in 
trouble. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial pub- 
lished in the Billings Gazette, Billings, 
Mont., under date of May 12, 1971, en- 
titled “Dollar Difficulties” also be printed 
in the Recorp, because it covers the same 
situation to a considerable degree. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DOLLAR DIFFICULTIES 


The didos of the dollar and the mark the 
past few days probably have left most of you 
as confused as the rest of us. 

Reading through various analyses by the 
experts can leave one almost as confused as 
before the start. 

We wish we could say “it becomes crystal 
that .. .” but so far it doesn’t. 

Writer John M. Lee of the New York Times 
analyzes “If there has to be a villain in the 
current monetary crisis it could well be the 
vast, free-wheeling and somewhat mysterious 
entity known as the Eurodollar market. 

“The market; comprising ordinary Ameri- 
can dollars on deposit with banks outside the 
U.S., has grown from a $1 billion infant at 
the end of the 1950’s to what some see as $50 
billion dragon today. 

“While usefully financing trade and invest- 
ment all over the world, the rush of Euro- 
dollars toward high-interest rate countries 
has disrupted the tight money policies of 
inflation conscious governments.” 

The result has been that Eurodollars 
actual value were not as high as the German 
mark exchange rate for them. Whoosh, the 
Speculative Eurodollars moved into the West 
German market—and West Germany took 
steps to halt the flow into that country. 

Switzerland, Belgium, The Netherlands 
and Austria followed the line over the objec- 
tions of France. All four joined West Ger- 
many in attempting to get rid of the excess 
dollars that were aggravating their problems 
of fighting inflation. 

All of which is another way of saying that 
European bankers and governments are 
questioning the value of the U.S. dollar. 

An unanswered question at this time is 
whether the European governments are doing 
what the U.S. wants them to do. The imme- 
diate effect will be to open European markets 
to US. goods by making them relatively 
cheaper in European money. 

Meanwhile, the European countries that 
raised the value of their currency will have 
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to get higher prices for what they sell to 
the U.S. 

It will cost more for U.S. citizens to travel 
in Europe and the little foreign cars and 
Swiss cheese will cost more here, maybe. 

This could give the U.S. a more favorable 
balance of payments. It might help our infia- 
tion problems. 

It might bring penalties against U.S. 
business abroad for what Europe sees as 
“irresponsible” Washington policies. 

President Nixon, with the election next 
year, saw a need to stimulate U.S. business 
and employment. He called for lower interest 
rates and easier money policies. 

The reaction in West Germany was against 
the U.S. export of inflation. 

Or was it? 


THE DRUG PROBLEM IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an exceptional 
article by Mr. Stewart Alsop which ap- 
peared in Newsweek of May 12, 1971, en- 
titled “Worse Than Mylai” having to do 
with the drug problem as it affects our 
men in Vietnam, be printed in the 
Recorp. I do this with the hope that all 
Members of the Senate will have a 
chance to read the article and become 
more aware of the most difficult and 
dangerous situation which has developed 
in Vietnam covering 10 to 20 percent of 
our troops, conservatively speaking, a sit- 
uation which has brought into being a 
great number of addicts, probably some- 
where between 30 and 40,000 men, 
again conservatively speaking, who will 
return to this country and who will find 
this country a different area from Viet- 
nam and will create a problem which 
this Congress, this Government, and our 
people cannot avoid but must face up to. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worst THAN My Lar 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—In addition to the 55,000 
Americans who have died in Vietnam, there 
are now many thousands more who might al- 
most as well be dead. For according to a new 
and authoritative estimate—vividly sup- 
ported by NEWSWEEK reporters (page 26)— 
there are between 30,000 and 40,000 service- 
men in Vietnam who are heroin users. Most 
of these men, on return to civilian life, are 
condemned to a life of crime and an early 
death. 

The horrifying new estimate was provided 
by the Provost Marshal’s office in Saigon to 
an emissary of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Rep. Robert Steele of Connecti- 
cut. If you think about its real meaning, it 
is the worst horror to emerge from the war— 
worse even than My Lal. 

According to the estimate, between 10 
per cent and 15 per cent of the American 
troops in Vietnam are on hard drugs—mean- 
ing heroin in almost every case. This can 
only be an estimate, since where heroin is 
easily available, as it is in Vietnam, it is not 
hard to conceal an addiction. But the Provost 
Marshal's estimate is borne out by other 
evidence, including a study, based on anony- 
mous polling techniques, of addiction in the 
Americal Division. 

SK YROCKETING USE 

In this study, 6.4 per cent of those polled 
admitted taking “heroin or opium,” and 5.5 
per cent said they took “cocaine.” There is 
virtually no cocaine in Vietnam, and the 
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word is undoubtedly a misnomer for heroin, 
which the GI’s call “skag.” This indicates a 
total of almost 12 per cent on heroin. The 
figure is very probably low, for two reasons. 
First, the poll was taken last September, and 
since then the use of heroin in Vietnam 
has skyrocketed. Second, even when prom- 
ised anonymity, a good many GI drug takers 
undoubtedly play safe and deny that they 
take drugs. 

Moreover, a considerable proportion of the 
GI addicts are unaware that they are addicts, 
and some do not even know that they are 
taking heroin. Among the young draftees in 
Vietnam, who are the chief victims of the 
heroin epidemic, there is a widespread belief 
that the Vietnamese skag is not addictive if 
it is smoked or “snorted.” 

In a study of servicemen addicts under- 
going voluntary treatment it was found 
that 51 per cent of those who used heroin 
smoked it, mixed with tobacco in ordinary 
cigarettes, 43 per cent snorted (sniffed the 
powder out of the cupped hand), and only 
6 per cent “mainlined,” injecting the stuff 
directly into the veins. The notion that 
smoking or snorting is not addictive is trag- 
ically untrue. 

It is especially untrue of “Number Four 
White,” the brand of heroin produced for 
“the American market” in Burma, Laos and 
Northern Thailand. (“Number Three Smok- 
ing Heroin,” produced for the Asian market, 
is purplish in color.) Number Four White 
is 94 per cent to 97 per cent pure heroin 
com: with 4 per cent to 6 per cent in 
heroin sold in the U.S. 


EASY TO GET 


The price in Vietnam varies widely, but 
it is very much lower than the New York 
price. Getting the stuff is no trouble at all. 
Representative Steele let it be known that he 
might be interested in buying a bag of skag, 
and in a twenty-minute walk in Saigon he 
was approached nine times. 

Because the stuff is strong, cheap and easy 
to get, and also because of the myth that 
smoking or snorting does not cause addic- 
tion, there have been cases of young GI's 
taking leaves where heroin is not easily avail- 
able—and suddenly suffering, to their own 
amazement, the horrors of withdrawal. Ac- 
cording to the study of servicemen addicts, 
their average age is a pathetic 20.5, and 
their average “length of habit” is only five 
months. 

Secretary of the Army Stanley Resor and 
Narcotics Bureau director John Ingersoll 
both flew to Saigon recently to press the 
Thieu government to curb the heroin traffic. 
There is no doubt that highly placed Lao- 
tians and Vietnamese profit from the traffic, 
and some disciplinary gestures will doubt- 
Jess be made. But the gestures can only be 
palliative—President Thieu can no more 
effectively control the drug traffic in Saigon 
than Mayor Lindsay can in New York. 

More than gestures are needed. The first 
thing that has to be done is to deal with 
the problem of the servicemen who are al- 
ready addicted, or are in danger of becoming 
so. Consider the situation of these men. 
With plenty of strong, cheap heroin avail- 
able, they have no trouble supporting their 
habit in Vietnam. When they return to the 
United States, to support their addiction 
they will have to mainline, and they will 
have to find at least $40 a day. For most of 
them, the only way to get that kind of 
money is to steal. 

Heroin addiction can be detected by uri- 
malysis. It is the clear responsibility of the 
services to give urine tests to all Vietnam 
servicemen before returning them to civilian 
life, and to establish compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion centers to cure those who are still cur- 
able. But the cure rate is very low, and thou- 
sands of young men who have served in Viet- 
mam are already, in effect, sentenced to a life 
of crime in the urban jungles. 
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Something else must also be done. Those 
young draftees who are the chief victims 
of the Vietnam heroin traffic must be gotten 
out of Vietnam as fast as possible. The her- 
oin epidemic, which is a new phenomenon, 
reflects the erosion of discipline and morale 
in our forces in Vietnam. 


NOTHING TO DO 


The American forces in Vietnam no longer 
have a genuine combat mission, and an army 
without a combat mission is an army with 
out a real purpose. Of the more than 260,000 
American troops now in Vietnam, only about 
a fifth are combat troops, and their principal 
mission now is to avoid combat. If you ask 
at the Pentagon what in heaven’s name the 
other 200,000 are doing, you hear generalities 
about an “orderly withdrawal,” or you are 
told the answer is secret. 

In fact, what most of the 200,000 are doing 
is virtually nothing, other than going mad 
with boredom. Under the President's with- 
drawal program, there will still be around 
150,000 noncombat troops in Vietnam next 
November, still going mad with boredom. 
Soldiers will choose almost any escape from 
an army that has lost discipline, morale and 
purpose, and this has a lot to do with the 
heroin epidemic. 

This country has a profound moral obliga- 
tion to provide logistic support for the mil- 
lion-man South Vietnamese forces, which 
have been made pathetically dependent on 
American support for the defense of their 
country. But the United States has no obli- 
gation to continue to field a big non-fighting 
army in which tens of thousands of young 
men are becoming heroin addicts. The bulk 
of that non-fighting army must be with- 
drawn from Vietnam quickly and urgently, 
for the same reason that people in a burning 
house have to be gotten out quickly and 
urgently. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. GraveL) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

ONEIDA TRIBE OF INDIANS OF WISCONSIN, ET 

AL. V. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

A letter from the Chairman of the In- 
dian Claims Commission transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, its report on the final determi- 
nation with respect to the case of the Oneida 
Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin for itself and 
on behalf of the First Christian and Orchard 
Parties of Oneida Indians, plaintiffs, versus 
the United States of America (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT ON MENTAL HEALTH 


A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia trans- 
mitting proposed legislation to authorize the 
District of Columbia to enter into the Inter- 
state Compact on Mental Health (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL ACT 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia sub- 
mitting proposed legislation entitled “The 
District of Columbia Educational Personnel 
Act (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


CURTAILMENT OF MAILING CERTAIN ARTICLES 


A letter from the Postmaster General trans- 
mitting proposed legislation to curtail the 
mailing of certain articles which present a 
hazard to postal employees or mail process- 
ing machines by imposing restrictions on 
certain advertising and promotional matter in 
the mails, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION AND REPORTING 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Department of Transportation submit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a proposed highway 
safety program standard on accident investi- 


gation and reporting (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5765. An act to extend for six months 
the time for filing the comprehensive re- 
port of the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government of the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 92-109). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S.J. Res. 100. An original joint resolution 
to provide for an extension of section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act with respect to the 


current railway labor-management dispute; 
and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 92-110). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1887. A bill to amend the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 to specify certain activities 
in which the Central Intelligence Agency may 
not engage. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 1888. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of- the Interior to accept donations of land 
for, and to construct, administer, and main- 
tain the Allegheny Parkway in the States 
of West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 1889. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to exclude from Federal 
regulation the driver qualifications of op- 
‘erators of certain classes of agricultural 
vehicles. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve employers 
of 50 or less employees from the requirement 
of paying or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. GAMBRELL, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. TALMADGE, and Mr. 
TUNNEY): 

S. 1891. A bill to authorize emergency loan 
guarantees to major business enterprises. Re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1892. A bill to provide Federally guar- 
anteed loans to corporations vital to the na- 
tional defense which are in involuntary 
bankruptcy or are being reorganized under 
Chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act, and to 
maintain and expand employment in the 
United States. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1893. A bill to restore the golden eagle 
program to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, provide for an annual camp- 
ing permit, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. J. Res. 100. An original joint resolution 
to provide for an extension of section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act with respect to 
the current railway labor-management dis- 
pute; and for other purposes. (Considered 
and passed today) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (for Mr. Gurney): 

S. J. Res. 101. A joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating July 20, 1971, as “Na- 
tional Moon Walk Day.” Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1887. A bill to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to specify certain 
activities in which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency may not engage. Referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES BY THE 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill today to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947, which would bar the 
Central Intelligence Agency from or- 
ganizing, supervising, or conducting any 
military or paramilitary operation 
abroad. 

This bill is identical to one introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
BADILLO. 

In introducing his measure on May 31, 
1971, the Congressman explained that 
the bill would close a loophole in the 
National Security Act which now permits 
the CIA to undertake such other func- 
tions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as may be 
directed by the National Security 
Council. 

It is this provision which apparently 
is the justification for the presence of 
the CIA in Laos—not to gather intel- 
ligence, but to train, finance, and lead 
tribal guerrillas and even the Royal 
Laotian Army as a covert adjunct to U.S. 
combat operations. 

It is reliably reported that the CIA has 
more than 300 men in Laos, supplying 
and training government guerrillas and 
leading commando and reconnaissance 
teams. In addition, the CIA is mainly 
responsible for planning of the massive 
air bombardment of Laos, which has 
made a wasteland of this tiny nation and 
turned its people into refugees in their 
own land. 

By its use of the CIA in this manner, 
our Government has developed a new and 
cynical formula for running a war, out 
of sight of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. I fear that unless legislation 
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such as the bill I offer today is enacted, 
we will find the CIA running military 
operations in Indochina long after other 
American combat forces have been 
brought home. 

If enacted, this bill would restore the 
CIA to the role Congress originally in- 
tended it to play, which was to gather 
data pertinent to the Nation’s security, 
not to conduct secret wars in distant 
lands. 

I commend the Congressman for his 
initiative. I wish to join with him in the 
introduction of an identical measure 
here in the Senate, and for that purpose 
I send the bill to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that its text appear 
in the Record following these introduc- 
tory remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1887 
A bill to amend the National Security Act 
of 1947 to specify certain activities in 
which the Central Intelligence Agency 
may not engage 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
102(d) of the National Security Act of 1947 
(50 U.S.C. 403(d)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 

“Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed 
to authorize the Agency to engage, in any 
manner or to any extent, in the organiza- 
tion, supervision, or conduct of any military 
or paramilitary operation of any kind (in- 
cluding any operation of the kind commonly 
known as a ‘guerrilla warfare’ operation) 
which will be executed by forces primarily 
composed of (i) mercenaries, (ii) regular or 
irregular personnel of any armed force of 
any foreign nation or area, or (lil) personnel 
other than those listed in (i) and (ii) who 
are under arms and are indigenous to any 
foreign country or area.” 


By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 1889. A bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to exclude from 
Federal regulation the driver qualifica- 
tions of operators of certain classes of 
agricultural vehicles. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on April 
22, 1970, the Motor Carrier Safety Bu- 
reau of the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration promulgated comprehensive reg- 
ulations governing the qualifications of 
drivers of various classes of motor vehi- 
cles operating in interstate commerce. 
The authority for the imposition of these 
regulations is derived from section 204 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended. 

The regulations were to become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1971. However, it was 
not until late in 1970 that the farm 
community of our country became aware 
of the fact that all farm vehicles were 
subject to compliance with the regula- 
tions. Because comments from the farm 
community were so late in coming, the 
effective date for such vehicles was ex- 
tended to July 1, 1971. 

Mr. President, it is my strong belief 
that if these proposed regulations are ap- 
plied to the drivers of farm vehicles it 
will impose an intolerable burden on vir- 
tually all farm operations in this coun- 
try, and particularly on the small farm- 
ing operation. Anyone having the slight- 
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est familiarity with farming knows of 
the central importance of the small and 
medium size vehicle for hauling equip- 
ment and produce. 

Such vehicles, like the pickup and the 
panel truck, are not those vehicles con- 
templated by the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Many small farm 
vehicles are operated by young men and 
women who are not yet 21 years of age; 
such young people would be excluded 
from driving farm vehicles under the 
terms of the proposed regulations. 

Mr. President, I have urged Secretary 
Volpe on several occasions to revise the 
regulations in such a way as to acknowl- 
edge the special needs of our farm com- 
munity. There is evidence that there will 
be a revision of the general regulations 
in the near future, and I will certainly 
welcome such a change. 

However, in order to make as clear as 
I can my determination to see that these 
vehicles are not covered by the regula- 
tions, I am today proposing a simple 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. This legislation would exempt from 
the proposed regulations the operators of 
any truck with a gross weight of 10,000 
pounds or less, regardless of the purpose 
for which it is used, and the bill would 
further exempt operators of any truck, 
regardless of its size or weight, if the 
truck is to be used to carry agricultural 
supplies or products within a 150 mile 
radius of the point of original loading. 

Mr. President, no rational person is 
opposed to the imposition of adequate 
highway safety regulations. The April 
22, 1970, regulations issued by the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carrier Safety are, in my 
view, excellent when applied to the in- 
terstate commercial operations contem- 
plated by the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Persons and firms engaged in such inter- 
state commerce should be required to 
comply with meaningful driver qualifica- 
tion standards. 

But the farmer, and particularly the 
smaller farmer, should not be required 
to submit to complex, strict driver qual- 
ification tests and standards which are 
in no way relevant to the kinds of op- 
erations he carries out. I hope that this 
exception will be made by the Secre- 
tary through administrative action. If it 
is not, the enactment of legislation such 
as I propose today will be urgently neces- 
sary. 

I send to the desk and ask that it be 
appropriately referred a bill to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
exclude from Federal regulation the 
driver qualifications of operators of cer- 
tain classes of agricultural vehicles. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1889 
A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to exclude from federal regula- 


tion the driver qualifications of operators 
of certain classes of agricultural vehicles 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 


section 204 (a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (49 U.S.C. 303(b)) is hereby amended 
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by adding the following new subsection 


“(g)”: 
“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 


strued to authorize any federal agency to 
regulate qualifications for persons who drive 
trucks with a gross weight of 10,000 pounds 
or less for whatever purpose or to regulate 
qualifications for persons who drive trucks, 
regardless of size or weight, for the purpose 
of hauling farm products or farm supplies 
within a radius of 150 miles from the origin 
of loading.” 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
GAMBRELL, Mr. Brock, Mr. TAL- 
MADGE, and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 1891. A bill to authorize emergency 
loan guarantees to major business enter- 
prises. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


EMERGENCY LOAN GUARANTEE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
administration has sent up a bill which 
I introduce today for myself, and Sena- 
tors TOWER, BENNETT, GAMBRELL, BROCK, 
TALMADGE and TUNNEY. This legislation 
which would authorize a Federal guar- 
antee of emergency loans made to major 
business enterprises to insure their con- 
tinued operation. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
guarantee such loans—under carefully 
prescribed conditions—in an amount of 
not more than $250 million. 

As every Senator knows, the guarantee 
authority would be used by the Secretary 
to assist the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in 
obtaining urgently needed private credit. 

There is no question about the need of 


the company for loans to finance the 
production of the commercial airliner 


called the Tristar airbus, technically 
known as the L-1011 airbus. Without 
additional financing, work on the Tristar 
will come to an end and Lockheed will be 
forced into bankruptcy. The failure of 
one of our major companies just now 
could be a tragic development. 

Every Senator of this body knows of 
the serious unemployment problems of 
the aircraft industry. We know, too, of 
the multiple effects unemployment in 
that industry cause on our national econ- 
omy. It seems to me that in the national 
interest, at least, the plight of Lockheed 
must be focused upon by the Congress. 

Under the proposed legislation, any 
loan guarantees made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury would carry these major 
conditions: 

First the Government-guaranteed 
loans would have to be repaid by the 
borrower before it repaid any other loans. 

Second, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be authorized to impose conditions 
on the use of a Government-guaranteed 
loan, to require collateral for a loan, and 
to set interest on a loan at a rate that 
takes into account the prevailing rates 
in the private market for similar loans 
and the risk assumed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Third, in the event of bankruptcy of 
the company, the Government would 
have first priority as a creditor. 

Fourth, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have broad access to the records 
of the company, and would be authorized 


to disapprove the disposition of any as- 
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sets which might affect repayment of a 
Government-guaranteed loan. 

Fifth, unless authorized by the Treas- 
ury Secretary, the assisted company 
could not pay dividends while the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan or loans re- 
mained unpaid. 

Sixth, loans made under the guarantee 
program would be repayable in 5 years, 
but could be renewed for another 5 years. 

Seventh, the administrative costs of 
the program would be offset by a charge 
for the Government’s guarantee. 

These and other contemplated require- 
ments for Government guarantees assure 
that the guarantee program would ac- 
complish the desired objective, and, in 
addition, would protect the Government’s 
interest. 

I recognize that Senators may differ 
on the philosophy of this legislation. 
They may feel that any assistance that 
is extended should take a different ap- 
proach or include other requirements, or 
they may feel we should not concern our- 
selves with this proposal at all. They may 
well be and I do not hold that the pro- 
posed legislation is necessarily the final, 
perfect answer to the problem. In fact, 
my main purpose in introducing this leg- 
islation is to provide a forum here in 
Congress so that we May come to grips 
with the issue. 

I feel that Members of the Congress 
have the responsibility, in our national 
interest, to review carefully the plight of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and to help 
shape, if possible, a solution to the prob- 
lems now facing that corporation. 

What is at stake is far more than the 
future of one major company, or the 
probable loss of the $1.4 billion which 
Lockheed, commercial banks, Lockheed 
suppliers, and the airlines have already 
invested in the Tristar project. Also 
deeply involved are the economic well- 
being of the 17,000 Lockheed employees 
who have been working on the Tristar; 
the jobs of 14,000 workers employed by 
Lockheed subcontractors in 25 States; 
possible delays in the completion of de- 
fense contracts and resulting higher costs 
to the taxpayers; the damaging effect 
on our overseas trade earnings; and last, 
but certainly not least, the maintenance 
of competition and productive capacity 
in our vital aircraft industry. 

We should also bear in mind that Gov- 
ernment guarantees have already proved 
a highly effective means of protecting 
and building our economic strength. The 
programs of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the present-day loan guar- 
antees of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the protection afforded our citi- 
zens on their savings deposits and their 
securities investments, Government 
guarantees of loans to the railroads, 
the V-loans made pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act—indeed, our Na- 
tion now has a long history of using 
Government guarantees for the com- 
mon good. 

Once again, we have an opportunity 
to use the guarantee method—not to 
assist a single company, albeit an im- 
portant one—but to further the national 


interest. 
The question is not merely whether to 


help Lockheed. The question is whether 
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to give needed support to our economy, 
to our national defense, to our continued 
leadership in the world aircraft industry, 
and to the effort we must make to im- 
prove our balance of payments. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I am 
introducing this bill so that it may have 
@ congressional forum. In this connec- 
tion, hearings on the bill will commence 
on June 7. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s letter requesting the intro- 
duction of this legislation, the text of 
the bill, and a section-by-section analysis 
of the proposal be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1891 


A bill to authorize emergency loan guaran- 
tees to major business enterprises 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency Loan 
Guarantee Act of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(1) that severe national or regional eco- 
nomic distress and unemployment can occur 
if major business enterprises are permitted 
to fail; 

(2) that the employees of such enterprises, 
and the employees of their suppliers and cus- 
tomers, may be severely injured in the case 
of failure of such enterprises; 

(3) that when such enterprises are in- 
volved in the performance of essential Goy- 
ernment contracts such failure may require 
the renegotiation of the contracts and may 
result in significantly increased costs to the 
U.S. Government; 

(4) that continued operation of such en- 
terprises is essential to maintaining compe- 
tition and productive capacity of an industry 
or industries; 

(5) that the inability of such enterprises 
to secure adequate credit on reasonable terms 
may contribute to the cause of their financial 
distress; and 

(6) that in such instances the existence 
of authority to permit the Government guar- 
antee of loans is in the national interest. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine to guarantee lenders 
against loss of principal and interest on 
loans made to major business enterprises in 
order to provide emergency credit. The terms 
and conditions may include, but are not lim- 
ited to, terms and conditions with respect to 
the furnishing of collateral and the use of 
the proceeds of the loan. 

(b) No guarantee agreement shall be en- 
tered into unless (i) the Secretary finds that 
the continued operation cf an enterprise is 
essential to assure competition and produc- 
tive capacity in an industry and that assist- 
ance is necessary to prevent adverse and se- 
rious effects on the economy of the Nation or 
a region thereof, (ii) the applicant demon- 
strates a need for such credit and that 
credit is not otherwise available on reason- 
able terms, and (ili) the Secretary finds that 
the prospective earning power of the enter- 
prise, together with the character and value 
of the security pledged, if any, furnish rea- 
sonable assurance that the enterprise will be 
able to repay the loan within the time fixed 
and afford reasonable protection to the 
United States. 

(c) Loans guaranteed by the Secretary 
shall be payable in not more than five years, 
but may be renewed for not more than an 
additional five years. 

(ad) Loans guaranteed by the Secretary 
shall bear interest (exclusive of guarantee 
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fees, and service charges, if any) at rates not 
to exceed a rate determined by the Secretary 
to be reascnable, taking into account the 
range of interest rates prevailing in the pri- 
vate market for similar loans and the risks 
assumed by the Secretary. 

(e) A guarantee agreement shall include a 
condition that the enterprise will not de- 
clare any dividend on its preferred or com- 
mon stock while there is any principal or in- 
terest remaining unpaid on a guaranteed 
loan, The Secretary may waive this condition 
if he determines that such waiver would not 
be inconsistent with the reasonable protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
under the guarantee. 

(f) A guarantee shall include a condition 
that the enterprise will make no payment 
on its other indebtedness to a lender whose 
loan has been guaranteed pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act while there is any prin- 
cipal or interest remaining unpaid on any 
guaranteed loan. The may waive 
this prohibition if he determines that such 
waiver would not be inconsistent with the 
reasonable protection of the interests of the 
United States under a guarantee. 

Sec. 4. The aggregate principal amount of 
loans guaranteed under this Act shall not 
exceed $250,000,000. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to in- 
spect and copy all accounts, books, records, 
memoranda, correspondence, and other docu- 
ments of any enterprise which has received 
financial assistance under this Act concern- 
ing any matter which may bear upon (1) the 
ability of such enterprise to repay the loan 
within the time fixed therefor; (2) the in- 
terests of the United States in the property 
of such enterprise: and (3) the assurance 
that there is reasonable protection to the 
United States, The Secretary is authorized to 
disapprove any transaction of such enterprise 
involving the disposition of its assets which 
may affect the repayment of a loan that has 
been guaranteed pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec.6. The payment of the principal of 
and interest on any loan guaranteed pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this Act shall be 
secured by a first and prior lien on the prop- 
erty of the enterprise and shall be entitled 
to a priority superior to all other priorities 
in proceedings under the Bankruptcy Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall prescribe and 
collect a guarantee fee in connection with 
each loan guaranteed under this Act. Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 8. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary may use available 
services and facilities of other departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government with their consent and on 
a reimbursable basis. 

(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government shall 
exercise their powers, duties, and functions 
in such manner as will assist in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Attorney General shall take 
such action as may be appropriate to enforce 
any right accruing to the United States by 
reason of its having paid money or incurred 
expenses as a result of making guarantees 
under this Act. 

(b) The United States shall be entitled to 
recover from the applicant the amount of 
any payments made pursuant to any guaran- 
tee agreement entered into under the provi- 
sions of this Act, and, upon making such 
payment, the United States shall be sub- 
rogated to all the rights of the recipient of 
the payments with respect to which the 
guarantee was made, 

Sec. 10. To enable the Secretary to carry 
out his functions and to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities under the provisions of this 
Act, he is authorized to use proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be is- 
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sued under that Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include such use. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PresmentT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill “To au- 
thorize emergency loan guarantees to major 
business enterprises,” together with a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of its provisions. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to guarantee lenders against loss of principal 
and interest on loans made to major business 
enterprises in order to provide emergency 
credit. 

The failure of major business enterprises 
can have serious national or regional conse- 
quences, including the causing of substan- 
tial unemployment, as well as other business 
failures. To provide for credit to avoid such 
consequences, government guarantees may 
be warranted. 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
guarantees of loans in such circumstances 
in & principal amount not to exceed $250 
million and would contain provisions to as- 
sure that the interests of the United States 
are adequately safeguarded. It is anticipated 
that substantially all of the guarantee au- 
thority would be used to insure the granting 
of emergency credit to the Lockheed Corpo- 
ration. 

I urge prompt and favorable consideration 
of this legislation. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. An 
identical bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Office of Management and Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
legislation to the Congress and that its en- 
actment would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. CONNALLY. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS: EMERGENCY 
LOAN GUARANTEE AcT oF 1971 


The first section would give the legislation 
the popular title of “Emergency Loan Guar- 
antee Act of 1971”. 

Section 2 sets forth Congressional findings 
with respect to the proposed legislation. It 
states that Congress finds that (1) severe 
economic distress and unemployment can 
occur if major business enterprises are per- 
mitted to fail; (2) employees of such enter- 
prises, and the employees of their suppliers 
and customers, may be severely injured in 
the event of the failure of such enterprises; 
(3) when enterprises are involved in Gov- 
ernment contracts, such failure may result in 
significantly increased costs to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; (4) continued operation of such 
enterprises is essential to maintain competi- 
tion and productive capacity of industries; 
(5) the inability of such enterprises to se- 
cure adequate credit on reasonable terms may 
contribute to the financial distress; and 
(6) Government guarantee authority is in 
the national interest in such instances. 

Section 3 would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to guarantee loans to major 
business enterprises on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may determine, The terms and 
conditions could include provisions with re- 
spect to furnishing collateral and the use of 
the proceeds of the loan. No loan could be 
guaranteed unless (1) the Secretary finds 
that the continued operation of an enter- 
prise is essential to assure competition and 
productive capacity in an industry and that 
assistance is necessary to prevent adverse 
and serious effects on the economy; (2) there 
is a need for credit and it is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms; and (3) the 
Secretary finds that there is a reasonable as- 
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surance that the loan will be repaid and rea- 
sonable protection to the United States. The 
loans would be repayable in not more than 
five years, but could be renewed for an addi- 
tional five years, and would bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Secretary to be rea- 
sonable taking into account the range of 
interest rates prevailing for similar loans and 
the risks assumed by the Secretary. A condi- 
tion would be required in the guarantee 
agreements to prohibit the declaration of 
dividends on stock while a guaranteed loan 
is outstanding. A condition would also be 
required to prohibit payment on other in- 
debtedness of the enterprise to a lender 
whose loan has been guaranteed while any 
principal and interest remains unpaid on any 
guaranteed loan. The Secretary, however, 
could waive these two conditions if such 
waiver would not be inconsistent with the 
protection of the interests of the United 
States under the guarantee. 

Section 4 would limit the amount of loans 
guaranteed to $250,000,000. 

Section 5 would authorize the Secretary to 
inspect books and records of business enter- 
prises concerning matters bearing upon the 
repayment of guaranteed loans. The Secre- 
tary would also be authorized to disapprove 
the disposition of assets which may affect 
the repayment of guaranteed loans. 

Section 6 would provide that the payment 
of principal and interest on a guaranteed loan 
shall be secured by a first and prior lien on 
the property of the business enterprise and 
shall be secured by a first and prior lien on 
other priorities in proceedings under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Section 7 would provide for the collection 
of a guarantee fee not to exceed an amount 
necessary to cover administrative costs. Such 
fees would be deposited into miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Section 8 would authorize the Secretary to 
use the facilities of other departments and 
agencies and they would be required to exer- 
cise their duties in a manner to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the proposed 
legislation. 

Section 9 would require the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take appropriate action to enforce any 
rights accruing to the United States under 
the guarantees. The United States would be 
entitled to recover from the borrower any 
payments made under a guarantee agreement 
and, upon such payment, would be subro- 
gated to the rights of the lender. 

Section 10 would authorize the Secretary to 
use proceeds from the sale of securities under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to enable him 
to carry out his functions and discharge his 
responsibilities under the Act. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my assurance, which I 
know is shared by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, that the emer- 
gency guarantee loan bill which is being 
introduced today will be thoroughly and 
adequately studied in the committee 
before we make a decision on whether 
and in what form to report this measure. 
Certainly every Member of Congress and 
every citizen have the right to know what 
the impact of such a measure is on our 
economy and on our philosophy of gov- 
ernment before any decision is reached 
on it. 

The economic effects of the failure of 
a major corporation such as Lockheed 
would be injurious to a certain extent to 
all Americans, and the question of how 
far to extend the rules of pure competi- 
tion to this situation, when they are 
meant for the economic situation of 
many small producers and consumers 
interacting in an individually-effectless 
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manner in the market, will not be an easy 
one, in view of the necessarily mammoth 
size of heavy-industry producers and 
consumers. 


By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1892. A bill to provide federally 
guaranteed loans to corporations vital to 
the national defense which are in invol- 
untary bankruptcy or are being reorga- 
nized under chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and to maintain and expand employ- 
ment in the United States. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs. 


DEFENSE GUARANTEE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the financial 
crisis at Lockheed has generated various 
proposals for the Federal Government to 
assist this corporation in meeting its fi- 
nancial problems. 

In my judgment the Federal Govern- 
ment should not adopt a policy of simply 
bailing out large corporations which have 
been the victims of bad management or 
economic reverses. When we are having 
to cut back budgetary outlays for voca- 
tional rehabilitation training, library as- 
sistance, and medical school construc- 
tion, I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should automatically come 
to the aid of large corporations which 
are in financial trouble. 

The free enterprise system means that 
shareholders not only have the potential 
of great profit, but they must also stand 
the possible burden of losses as well. 

While I believe that it is an unsound 
policy for the Government to use tax- 
payers’ money to save shareholders from 
bad management and hard times, I 
nevertheless recognize that it is appro- 
priate for the Federal Government to 
guarantee loans to corporations which 
are in involuntary bankruptcy or are un- 
dergoing reorganization under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, if such guarantees are essen- 
tial to our national defense and the em- 
ployment of American workers. 

As a consequence, I am introducing 
legislation today which would authorize 
up to $500 million in loan guarantees to 
corporations which are essential to our 
national defense. These guarantees will 
be available only to those corporations 
which are actually in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy and are being reorganized under 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

My legislation also provides that the 
extension of such credit must be directly 
related to the maintenance or expan- 
sion of employment in the United States. 
I do not believe that we should use the 
credit of the U.S. Government to pre- 
serve or expand job opportunities directly 
or indirectly in foreign nations. 

Federal guarantees under this bill 
would be available only if it is demon- 
strated that sufficient credit is otherwise 
unavailable on reasonable terms. 

The taxpayers would be protected by 
the provision that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall receive the highest lien on the 
property of the corporation under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

This is not a bill designed to bail out 
shareholders. This is a bill directed solely 
at protecting this Nation’s defense capa- 
bility and the jobs of American em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the text of this proposal be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1892 
A bill to provide federally guaranteed loans 
to corporations vital to the national de- 
fense which are in involuntary bankruptcy 

or are being reorganized under Chapter 10 

of the Bankruptcy Act, and to maintain 

and expand employment in the United 

States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Act may 
be cited as the “Defense Guarantee Act of 
1971." 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Src. 2. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) That the involuntary bankruptcy or 
reorganization under chapter 10 of the 
Bankruptcy Act of corporations vital to the 
national defense could result in inadequate 
credit for such corporations and thereby 
jeopardize America’s industrial defense capa- 
bility and affect employment in the United 
States; 

(2) That the involuntary bankruptcy of 
such corporations or their reorganization 
under Chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act 
could require the renegotiation of their con- 
tracts with the United States Government 
with significantly imcreased costs to the 
United States Government; 

(3) That the existence of a loan guarantee 
authority in the Government is necessary in 
the national interest to maintain a sound 
American industrial defense capacity and to 
protect and encourage employment in the 
United States; 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide authority for emergency loan guarantees 
to corporations which are deemed vital to 
the national defense when such corporations 
are in involuntary bankruptcy or undergo- 
ing reorganization under Chapter 10 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, where such guarantees are 
essential to the maintenance of industrial 
defense capacity in the United States and 
are directly related to maintenance of em- 
ployment in the United States. 


DEFENSE GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine to guarantee lenders 
against loss of principal and interest on loans 
made to business enterprises in order to pro- 
vide emergency credit. The terms and con- 
ditions may include, but are not limited to, 
terms and conditions with respect to the fur- 
nishing of collateral and the use of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan. 

(b) No guaranty agreement shall be en- 
tered into unless the Secretary finds that (i) 
the continued operation of an enterprise is 
essential to the maintenance of the Nation's 
industrial defense capacity, (ii) the appli- 
cant demonstrates a need for such credit and 
that credit is not otherwise available on rea- 
sonable terms, (ili) the prospective earning 
power of the enterprise, together with the 
character and value of the security pledged, 
if any, furnish reasonable assurance that 
the enterprise will be able to repay the loan 
within the time fixed and afford reasonable 
protection to the United States, (iv) such 
credit is directly related to the maintenance 
or expansion of employment in the United 
States and (v) the applicant is a corpora- 
tion in involuntary bankruptcy or being reor- 
ganized under Chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

(c) Loans guaranteed by the Secretary shall 
bear interest (exclusive of guaranty fees, 
and service charges, if any) at rates not to 
exceed a rate determined by the Secretary 
to be reasonable, taking into account the 
range of interest rates prevailing in the pri- 
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vate market for similar loans and the risks 
assumed by the Secretary. 

(d) Loans guaranteed by the Secretary 
shall be payable in not more than five years, 
but may be renewed for not more than an 
additional five years. 

(e) A guarantee agreement shall include a 
condition that the enterprise will not declare 
any dividend on its preferred or common 
stock while there is any principal or interest 
remaining unpaid on a guaranteed loan. 

(f) A guarantee shall include a condition 
that the enterprise will make no payment on 
its other indebtedness to a lender whose loan 
has been guaranteed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act while there is any prin- 
cipal or interest remaining unpaid on any 
guaranteed loan hereunder. 

Sec. 4. The aggregate principal amount of 
loans guaranteed under this Act shall not 
exceed $500,000,000. 

Src. 5. The Secretary is authorized to in- 
spect and copy all accounts, books, records, 
memoranda, correspondence, and other docu- 
ments of any enterprise which has received 
financial assistance under this Act concern- 
ing any matter which may bear upon (1) the 
ability of such enterprise to repay the loan 
within the time fixed therefor; (2) the in- 
terests of the United States in the property 
of such enterprise; and (3) the assurance 
that there is reasonable protection to the 
United States. The Secretary is authorized 
to disapprove any transaction of such enter- 
prise involving the disposition of its assets 
which may affect the repayment of a loan 
that has been guaranteed pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any loan guaranteed pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act shall receive the 
highest lien on the property of the enter- 
prise and priority in payment under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall prescribe and 
collect a guaranty fee in connection with 
each loan guaranteed under this Act. Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 8. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary may use available 
services and facilities of other departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral government with their consent and on 
a reimbursable basis. 

(b) ents, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal government shall 
exercise their powers, duties, and functions 
in such manner as will assist in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Attorney General shall take 
such action as may be appropriate to enforce 
any right accruing to the United States by 
reason of its having paid money or incurred 
expenses as & result of making guarantees 
under this Act, 

(b) The United States shall be entitled to 
recover from the applicant the amount of 
any payments made pursuant to any guar- 
anty agreement entered into under the pro- 
visions of this Act, and, upon making such 
payment, the United States shall be subro- 
gated to all the rights of the recipient of the 
payments with respect to which the guaran- 
tee was made. 

Sec. 10. To enable the Secretary to carry 
out his functions and to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities under the provisions of this 
Act, he is authorized to use proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under that Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include such use. 


By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1893. A bill to restore the golden 
eagle program to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act, provide for an 
annual camping permit, and for other 
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purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESTORATION OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE PROGRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to estab- 
lish under the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act a fair and uniform sys- 
tem of Federal recreation fees. I offer 
the bill, quite frankly, as an alternative 
to legislation proposed by the adminis- 
tration. 

The whole premise of recreation fees 
has undergone considerable change and 
controversy since enactment of the Land 
and Water Conservation Act in 1964. 
Added to this is the impact of recom- 
mendations by the Public Land Law 
Review Commission last year, followed 
most recently by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s report on Federal recreation fees. 

Some of these developments have been 
encouraging and, in the case of the 
Golden Eagle passport, have won wide- 
spread public support. Other develop- 
ments, however, have raised serious 
questions about the scope and direction 
of Federal recreation fees. As chairman 
of the Senate Interior Subcommittee on 
Parks and Recreation, I believe strongly 
that a fair and uniform system—as fair 
and uniform as is possible within a 
widely varying network of Federal rec- 
reation areas—must be established. I 
also strongly believe that careful limi- 
tations are needed on this fee system; 
limitations that keep fees from rising 
too high; limitations that prevent the 
extension of fees to areas beyond those 
intended by Congress; and limitations 
to keep the fee system from becoming too 
complex and unweildy. 

I introduce this legislation now so that 
it may also be considered when my sub- 
committee holds hearings May 20 on the 
variety of bills that have been intro- 
duced this session on recreation fees. In 
addition to my bill and the administra- 
tion proposal, there are proposals to re- 
store the expiring Golden Eagle pro- 
gram as it now operates, to grant fee 
exemptions to senior citizens and to re- 
vise land and water conservation fund 
allocations. They should not be consid- 
ered piecemeal. 

In summary, my bill would continue 
the Golden Eagle passport as it now 
exists as an annual $10 automobile en- 
trance permit. It would also establish as 
a supplement to the Golden Eagle an an- 
nual camping permit costing $25, also 
sold on a per-car basis, which would en- 
title the purchaser and those riding with 
him to camp at any Federal campground, 
subject to the limitations that apply to 
all campers. Further, it would modify the 
current policy imposed by the adminis- 
tration by stating that user fees—camp- 
ing and other facility fees—need not 
mandatorily be at the same level as 
State, local, and commercial user fees. 
Otherwise, the measure is in general 
agreement with the administration bill 
on the question of enforcement provisions 
and protection of the Golden Eagle 
symbol. 

The annual campaign permit is the 
major innovative proposal in my bill. It 
is designed to increase revenues while 
making it feasible for persons to enjoy 
extended camping in our Federal parks 
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and recreation areas regardless of their 
income. For example, it would help over- 
come the excessive fees now confronting 
retired persons who live on fixed incomes 
without raising the problem of special 
exemptions. 

This camping permit would be used in 
conjunction with the Golden Eagle en- 
trance permit where an entrance fee is 
charged, as in our national parks and 
many national recreation areas. Since 
campground user fees now range from $1 
to $4 in most Federal recreation areas, 
these annual camping permits would be 
attractive only to those who intend to 
camp for more than 2 weeks or so each 
year; and since studies indicate that 
nearly three-fourths of all visits to Fed- 
eral recreation areas are for less than 10 
days, this annual permit should not tend 
to reduce daily revenues. Instead, it 
might boost revenues by offering camp- 
ing opportunities to those who cannot 
now afford extended daily fees and by 
utilizing campgrounds off-season that are 
now largely empty. 

More basic to the entire issue of rec- 
reation fees, however, is the question of 
maintaining the Golden Eagle as a car 
permit, as my bill proposes. The admin- 
istration bill would convert the Golden 
Eagle to an individual permit. The price 
would be $4 for each person 16 or over. 
I find I cannot support the individual 
permit for several reasons. 

First, the Golden Eagle as a car per- 
mit—essentially a “family permit”—has 
proven to be immensely popular with the 
American public. Why change it when 
it has finally caught hold and promises 
to serve successfully as both an outdoor 
recreation bargain and a growing rev- 
enue source? 

Second, both the National Park Service 
and the U.S. Forest Service, the two ma- 
jor recreation agencies, have expressed 
their disapproval of the individual per- 
mit concept. These agencies feel that it 
would become an administrative night- 
mare and that the cost of enforcement 
might well offset any revenue gains that 
might accrue. 

Third, the individual permit is a step 
in what I believe is the wrong direction. 
As the Secretary of Interior’s report to 
Congress on recreation fees states: 

The revenue advantage of the annual in- 
dividual recreation permit is in its long- 
Tange potential for being extended toward 
the goal of application to all public lands 
(Emphasis supplied) 


Although this goal was included among 
the recommendations of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, and I served on 
that Commission, I do not agree with it. 
In fact, I feel strongly that Congress 
should erect safeguards against it. 

I have always accepted the concept 
that the American citizen who uses devel- 
oped recreation facilities should be will- 
ing, through a reasonable fee, to help 
pay for the cost of constructing and oper- 
ating those facilities. I find unacceptable 
the argument that the American public 
should pay a fee and be required to carry 
an individual permit to enjoy the natural 
attractions of our undeveloped public 
lands. We have fee systems for consump- 
tive uses of public lands—oil and gas 
leases, grazing fees, and the like—when 
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a consumptive use for profit is involved. 
That does not mean, as I see it, that we 
should put a price on the simple enjoy- 
ment of these lands. 

There is another point at issue: the 
recent policy decision of the administra- 
tion that Federal recreation fees must be 
compatible with fees charged by State, 
local and commercial facilities. This 
policy has been implemented as of this 
year with respect to National Park Serv- 
ice campgrounds, and the administra- 
tion bill would write it into law. 

The effect of this policy will be to hand 
over the control of Federal recreation 
fees to non-Federal and commercial 
operators. As a matter of fact, I am told 
this has already occurred at one national 
seashore recreation area. Federal camp- 
ground fees were increased because of 
complaints from a privately-operated 
campground. As soon as the Federal fee 
was boosted to equal the private charge, 
the commercial operator promptly hiked 
his own fee. 

Even without that problem, I submit 
that there is a big difference between a 
tax-supported Federal recreation facility 
and one operated for private profit. 

However, there unquestionably should 
be a reasonable effort to keep Federal 
fees compatible with others—so long as 
this goal is not mandatory under law 
regardless of circumstances. The value of 
compatible fees is the encouragement of 
private recreation development, parti- 
cularly campgrounds. Camping has be- 
come so popular that it is impossible for 
the Federal Government to keep pace. 
But we should not lose sight of the basic 
purpose of Federal recreation areas in 
the process. Federal fees should be main- 
tained at a level that extends recreation 
opportunities to all persons, rich or poor. 

It is my own personal opinion that the 
Federal Government should stay out of 
the highly developed campground busi- 
ness. Federal campgrounds should pro- 
vide basic water, sanitation and camp- 
site improvements. Fancy water, sewer 
and electric hookups and other costly fa- 
cilities should be left to the commercial 
operator and to those willing and able 
to pay for these added luxuries. 

All these various issues can and will 
be explored at greater length in my sub- 
committee’s hearings May 20. Mean- 
while, I recommend this bill to those in- 
terested in the problem of providing out- 
door recreation opportunities as an alter- 
native to some of the proposals with 
which many Senators may not agree. 

Mr. President, so that my bill can be 
available for study in advance of Thurs- 
day’s hearings, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1893 
A bill to restore the golden eagle program to 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Act, provide for an annual camping per- 

mit, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1, except subsection (c), of the Act of July 
15, 1968 (82 Stat. 354), as amended, and 
section 210 of the Flood Control Act of 1968 
(82 Stat. 746), as amended, are repealed. 
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(b) Subsection (c) of section 2 of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 
(16 U.S.C. 460L-5), as added by section 2 
of the Act of July 15, 1968 (82 Stat. 354), 
is redesignated as subsection (d). 

Sec. 2. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) (1) Section 2(a) is amended by insert- 
ing, immediately after clause (i) in section 
2(a@) a new clause (ii) as follows: 

“(il) An annual fee of not more than $25 
which shall entitle the person paying same 
to an annual camping permit and shall 
excuse the person obtaining such permit and 
anyone who accompanies him in his automo- 
bile from payment of any other fee for camp- 
ing in areas administered by or under the 
authority of such agencies, except areas 
which are designated by the President as 
not being within the coverage of the permit, 
during the year for which the fee has been 
paid.” 

(2) Clause (il) of section 2(a), redesig- 
nated as clause (iil) by this section, is 
amended by inserting immediately after “an- 
nual fee under clause (1)” the following: “or 
clause (ii)”’. 

(3) Clauses (11), (iil), and (iv) of section 
2(a) are redesignated as clauses (iii), (iv), 
and (v), respectively. 

(b) Section 2(a), restored by this Act, is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “for use of any waters” in the second 
paragraph of such section the following: “; 
except that user fees at recreation areas ad- 
ministered by the United States at federal 
lakes and reservoirs shall be collected by of- 
ficers and employees only from users of highly 
developed facilities constructed for reasons of 
public health, safety, and convenience, and 
which require a regular schedule of main- 
tenance and supervision, and shall not be 
collected for admission to or use of water 
areas, undeveloped or lightly developed shore- 
land, picnic grounds, overlook sites, scenic 
drives, or boat launching ramps where no 
mechanical or hydraulic equipment is pro- 
vided”, 

(c) The second paragraph of section 2(a) 
is amended by inserting, immediately after 
the words “and other pertinent factors” the 
following: “: Provided that nothing herein 
shall require that any fee be established at 
the same level charged by non-Federal public 
recreation agencies and by private enter- 
prises for comparable facilities and services.” 

(d) Section 2(a) is amended by inserting, 
immediately after the second sentence in the 
last paragraph thereof, the following: “The 
collection of fees for the annual admission 
permit and the annual camping permit es- 
tablished pursuant to clauses (i) and (ii) of 
this subsection, may be made by the head of 
such agency directly or by contract with any 
private or public agency. Any such contract 
may provide that the contractor will receive 
not more than 10 percent of the total fees he 
collects for any calendar year, and may be 
subject to such other terms and conditions 
as the agency head deems proper. Any per- 
son authorized by the head of a department 
or agency referred to in this subsection to 
enforce any rules or regulations issued under 
this subsection, within areas under the ad- 
ministration or authority of such agency 
head, may arrest, with a warrant, any person 
who violates such rules or regulations, and if 
the offense is committed in his presence, may 
arrest without a warrant any such person for 
such violation.” 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 903) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at 'the end thereof the following: 
“, except to the extent that the head of a 
Federal agency referred to in said section 
determines to be necessary to advertise and 
promote any recreation fees established pur- 
suant to section 2(a) of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
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may establish and collect use or royalty fees 
for the manufacture, reproduction, or use of 
“The Golden Eagle Insignia”, originated by 
the Department of the Interior and an- 
nounced in the December 3, 1970, issue of 
the Federal Register (35 Federal Register 
18376) as the official symbol for Federal rec- 
reation areas designated for recreation fee 
collection, 

(b) Chapter 33 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section thereto: 

“$715. ‘The Golden Eagle Insignia’” 

“As used in this section, “The Golden Eagle 
Insignia’ means the words “The Golden Eagle’ 
and the representation of an American Gold- 
en Eagle (colored gold) and a family group 
(colored midnight blue) enclosed within a 
circle (colored white with a midnight biue 
border) framed by a rounded triangle (col- 
ored gold with a midnight blue border) which 
was originated by the Department of the 
Interior as the official symbol for Federal 
recreation fee areas. 

“Whoever, except as authorized under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior, knowingly manufactures, repro- 
duces, or uses ‘The Golden Eagle Insignia’, 
or any facsimile thereof, in such a manner 
as is likely to cause confusion, or to cause 
mistake, or to deceive, shall be fined not more 
than $250 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

“The use of any such emblem, sign, in- 
signia, or words which was lawful on the 
date of enactment of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Amendments Act of 1971, 
shall not be a violation of this section. 

“A violation of this section may be en- 
joined at the suit of the Attorney General, 
upon complaint by the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 33 immediately 
preceding section 701 of title 18 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof: “715. ‘The 
Golden Eagle Insignia’.” 

(d) The rights in “The Golden Eagle In- 
signia” under this Act, shall terminate if the 
use by the Secretary of the Interlor of “The 
Golden Eagle Insignia” is abandoned. Non- 
use for a continuous period of two years 
shall constitute abandonment. 

Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the “Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Amendments 
Act of 1971”. 


By Mr. GRIFFIN (for Mr, Gur- 
NEY): 

Senate Joint Resolution 101. A joint 
resolution to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating July 20, 1971, as “National Moon 
Walk Day.” Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney), I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement prepared by him be printed 
in the Recorp, along with the text of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and joint resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GURNEY 

Mr. President, today I am introducing a 
joint resolution to declare Tuesday, July 20, 
1971, as National Moon Walk Day, in com- 
memoration of that historic event which 
took place on the same date in 1969. 

On July 20, 1969, Neil A. Armstrong be- 
came the first man to walk on the moon. This 
amazing feat will go down in history as a 
landmark in scientific and technological 
achievement, and certainly all Americans 


feel a special pride that we did it first. 
This achievement is particularly notable 
when we realize that the American space 
program began in 1958, after the Russians 
launched their first sputnik. In a little over 
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a decade, through the concentrated efforts 
of our Nation’s scientific and technical com- 
munity, this country sent the first man to 
the moon, 

Mr. President, the people of Florida have 
always taken a special interest and pride in 
the space effort. By the spring of 1971, some 
24 manned launches involving 50 astronauts 
had taken place at the Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter. Floridians in Brevard County will be 
holding an International Moon Walk Festival 
this year from July 16 through July 26 to 
commemorate the events of 1969. By setting 
aside a day of national observance for the 
first moon walk, all Americans would be en- 
couraged to share this spirit. 

There have been, and will continue to be, 
other such landmarks in the history of man's 
exploration of the universe. But there will 
surely never be any more dramatic testa- 
ment to the greatness of the human race. 

History has borne out the fact that great 
national events have served to unify our 
people in a spirit of pride and accomplish- 
ment. At a time when some would seek to 
find fault with this country, and to encour- 
age disruption and protest, I think it would 
be pertinent and timely to celebrate this 
reminder of American greatness. 


S.J. Res. 101 
Joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating July 20, 1971, as “National Moon 

Walk Day” 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in recognition 
of the many achievements of the national 
space program and in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the first moon walk on July 
20, 1969, the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
July 20, 1971, as “National Moon Walk Day”, 


and calling upon the people of the United 
States and interested groups and organiza- 
tions to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
5. 726 AND 5. 727 
At the request of Mr. MONDALE, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 726 and S. 727, 
bills dealing with national agricultural 
bargaining and marketing. 
S. 1116 


At the request of Mr. Jackson, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1116, a bill to 
require the protection, management, and 
control of wild free-roaming horses and 
burros on public lands. 

5S. 1483 


At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McC Let- 
LAN), the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Mownroyva), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1483, a bill to further pro- 
vide for the farmer-owned cooperative 
system of making credit available to 
farmers and ranchers and their coopera- 
tives, for rural residences, and to asso- 
ciations and other entities upon which 
farming operations are dependent, to 
provide for an adequate and flexible flow 
of money into rural areas, and to mod- 
ernize and consolidate existing farm 
credit law to meet current and future 
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rural credit needs, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8.J. RES. 97 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S.J. Res. 97, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the nomina- 
tion and election of the President and 
Vice President. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 98 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting an amendment to H.R. 
6531, the bill to extend the draft. In 
short, this proposal would forbid the in- 
duction of any individual whose family 
has suffered the loss of one of its mem- 
bers while on active service with the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

At a time when our draft calls are be- 
ing reduced, the adoption of this measure 
seems highly appropriate. Our present 
law assumes a heartless position and one 
which cannot be justified by our present 
military manpower needs. 

Last month a similar measure intro- 
duced by Congressman James T. Broy- 
HILL Of North Carolina was included as 
an amendment to H.R. 6531. Although 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on April 5, 1971, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee later deleted this amend- 
ment in reporting the draft bill to the 
Senate floor. 

This amendment would expand the 
present draft exemption for sole-surviv- 
ing sons, who are defined by law as the 
only remaining sons in families which 
have lost members in the military serv- 
ice. Under this proposal, a young man 
would not have to be the only remaining 
son in the family to be exempt from in- 
voluntary induction. 

As compared to the measure which re- 
cently passed the House, this amend- 
ment is somewhat broader in that it 
would not only affect those about to be 
inducted, but also would include persons 
currently serving in the military. In this 
respect it also includes a provision for 
those against whom court martial 
charges are pending, or in the case of a 
sentence or any punishment imposed by 
a court martial, until final action has 
been completed. 

This amendment also covers those 
whose immediate family members are 
listed as captured or missing in action. 

I would like to make it clear that the 
proposed exemption would not apply in 
time of war or national emergency as 
declared by the Congress. 

Several months ago, I introduced a bill 
in the Senate, S. 908, which contains 
many of the same concepts as the amend- 
ment I am introducing today. That bill, 
which was cosponsored by 23 fellow Sen- 
ators, was aimed directly at helping a 
family in my home State of Oregon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Johnson of 8629 North 
Hartman in Portland. Regrettably, the 
bill appears to be stalled in committee. 

The Johnsons have had not one—but 
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two sons killed while serving in the 
Armed Forces. Both, unfortunately, have 
died either in or as the result of injuries 
sustained in Vietnam. The latest son 
died December 26, 1970. Another son, the 
oldest of four sons, was honorably dis- 
charged after having served 4 years in 
the Marine Corps. 

Now I believe we can all agree that the 
Johnsons have given much more than 
any American family should be asked to 
give. And yet, the Johnsons have a 17- 
year-old son, Gordon, who will have to 
register next October as part of the exist- 
ing selective service process. 

The Johnson family does not shirk its 
responsibility. That has been clearly 
demonstrated. Three sons have served in 
the Armed Forces. Two have been killed 
and another has been honorably dis- 
charged after having served. Certainly 
this is far beyond what any family should 
be asked to give and the fact that Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson do not feel they can 
allow their remaining son to enter the 
service should be easily understood by 
all of us. 

I do not believe Mr. and Mrs, Johnson 
are asking too much. In fact, I earnestly 
feel their request should be honored and 
the 17-year-old son should be exempted 
from having to serve in the military. 

This can be accomplished by passing 
the amendment I offer today. 

Certainly we are all aware of other 
families all across the United States who 
like the Johnsons have suffered the loss 
of loved ones as a result of injuries or 
illnesses incurred in the military service. 
The war in Southeast Asia has taken a 
terrible toll in human life. There is no 
way the Government can adequately re- 
pay any family for such a painful sacri- 
fice. 

Surely it is a lot to ask of any family 
that they accept the loss of a father, a 
husband, a son or a brother. But it is 
cruel and intolerable that they be asked 
to suffer more. 

Mr. President, I realize that this 
amendment cannot relieve the sorrow 
and the terrible loneliness that has come 
to the Johnsons and so many other fine 
families throughout this land, But it can 
provide them with hope that. tragedly 
will not be repeated. 

We now have in our hands the oppor- 
tunity to challenge fate. We can see to it 
that families who have lost one member 
shall no longer be called upon to face 
greater agony. 

In the interest of compassion and fair- 
ness for those families who have lost 
members in the military service, I ask for 
the support of my colleagues in accept- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. President, I am most pleased and 
honored to announce that this amend- 
ment is cosponsored by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) 
and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DOLE). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 98 

On page 29, between lines 3 and 4, insert 

the following: 
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(22) Section 6(0) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(o) Except during the period of a war 
or a national emergency declared by Con- 
gress, no person may be inducted for train- 
ing and service under this title unless he 
volunteers for such induction— 

“(1) if the father or a brother or a sister 
of such person was killed in action or died 
in line of duty while serving in the Armed 
Forces or subsequently died as a result of 
injuries received or disease incurred in line 
of duty during such service, or 

“(2) during any period of time in which 
the father or a brother or a sister of such 
person is in a captured or missing status as 
@ result of such service.” 

Renumber paragraphs (22) through (32) 
of section 10(a) of the bill as paragraphs 
(23) through (33), respectively. 

On page 34, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(c) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, any surviving 
son or sons of a family who (A) were in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces under the 
Military Selective Service Act, and (B) are 
serving on active duty with the Armed Forces 
on or after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section and such son or sons could not, if they 
were not in the Armed Forces, be involun- 
tarily inducted into military service under 
the Military Selective Service Act as a result 
of the amendment made by paragraph (22) 
of section 101(a) of this Act, such surviving 
son or sons shall, upon application, be 
promptly discharged from the Armed Forces. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not apply in the case of 
any member of the Armed Forces against 
whom court-martial charges are pending, or 
in the case of any member who has been 
tried and convicted by a court-martial for 
an offense and whose case is being reviewed 
or appealed, or in the case of any member 
who has been tried and convicted by a court- 
martial for an offense and who is serving a 
sentence (or otherwise satisfying punish- 
ment) imposed by such court-martial, until 
final action (including completion of any 
punishment imposed pursuant to such court- 
martial) has been completed with respect to 
such charges, review, or appeal, or until the 
sentence has been served (or until any 
other punishment imposed has been satis- 
fied), as the case may be. The President 
shall have authority to implement the proyi- 
sions of this subsection by regulations. 


AMENDMENT NO. 100 


Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
and Mr. Saxse) submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 100) intended to be proposed 
by him to Amendment No. 86, intended 
to be proposed by Mr. MANSFIELD to the 
same bill, H.R. 6531, which was ordered 
to be printed and to lie on the table. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971—AMENDMENT— 
NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE 


AMENDMENT NO. 101 


Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JACK- 
son, and Mr. Kennepy) submitted the 
following notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is our intention to move 


to suspend paragraph 1 and paragraph 4 
of rule XVI for the purpose of proposing to 


the bill (H.R. 8190) an act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 

On page 48, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 
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FAMILY MEDICINE 

To carry out the provisions of part D of 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act 
(as amended by the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the making of grants to medical 
schools and hospitals to assist them in estab- 
lishing special departments and programs in 
the field of family practice, and otherwise to 
encourage and promote the training of medi- 
cal and paramedical personnel in the field of 
family medicine and to provide for a study 
relating to causes and treatment of malnu- 
trition,” enacted in the 91st Congress, 2nd 
Session) $25,000,000; of which such amount 
(but not in excess of $8,000,000) as can be 
utilized for the purpose of making planning 
and developmental grants, as authorized by 
section 766 of the Public Health Service Act 
(as amended by the Act, above referred to, 
which was enacted in the 91st Congress, 2nd 
Session), shall be available and utilized for 
such purpose during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971 and the succeeding fiscal year: 
Provided, That such planning and develop- 
mental grants in amounts not less than $25,- 
000 each shall, not later than 30 days after 
submission by the institution of an applica- 
tion therefor, be made to the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, the Childrens Hospital Medical 
Center in Massachusetts, the University of 
North Carolina Medical School at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, and the Universiy of 
Washington Medical School in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and any other eligible institution 
which submits an application therefor prior 
to May 31, 1972. 


Mr. ERVIN also submitted the amend- 
ment (No. 101) intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H.R. 8190), which was 
ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 76 


At the request of Mr. SCHWEIKER, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) was 
added as a cosponsor of Amendment No. 
76, intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967, and for 
other purposes. 


NOTICE REGARDING NOMINATIONS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an announcement 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR EASTLAND 

Mr. President, the following nominations 
have been referred to and are now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joel D. Sacks, of the Virgin Islands, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Virgin Islands for the 
term of 4 years, vice Robert McShane Carney, 
resigning 

Julio Morales Sanchez, of Puerto Rico, to 
be U.S. Attorney for the District of Puerto 
Rico for the term of 4 years, vice Blas C. 
Herrero, Jr., resigned 

On behalf of the Committee on the Jud- 
iclary, notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file with 
the committee, in writing, on or before 
Tuesday, May 25, 1971, any representations 
of objections they may wish to present con- 
cerning the above nominations, with a fur- 
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ther statement whether it is their intention 
to appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH AND THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT, MAN- 
POWER, AND POVERTY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Children and Youth 
and the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty will hold hear- 
ings on May 25, 26, and 27. 

These hearings will be a continuation 
of our investigation of day care and 
child development which began with 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth on April 26 and 27, 
concerning the developmental day care 
recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Children. The five hear- 
ings we are announcing today will ex- 
amine the need for child development 
programs generally as well as the de- 
velopmental day care proposals included 
in S. 1512, which is proposed as an 
amendment to the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act now before the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower and Poverty. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGING RE- 
GARDING THE PROPOSED NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF GERON- 
TOLOGY 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Aging of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee has 
scheduled public hearings on June 1 and 
2, 1971, to consider S. 887, to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute of Gerontology, and S. 
1163, to amend the Older Americans Act 
of 1965 to provide grants to States for 
the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tions, and expansion of low-cost meal 
programs, nutrition training and educa- 
tion programs, opportunity for social 
contacts, and for other purposes. The 
major focus of the hearing on June 1 
will be on S. 887, and on June 2, S. 1163. 
Hearings will begin at 9:30 a.m., each 
morning in room 4230, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Persons interested in appearing at the 
hearings should notify James Murphy, 
staff counsel, at 225—7653. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE HIRSHHORN MUSEUM 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished columnist Richard Wilson has 
added his voice to an ever increasing 
number of national columnists who ex- 
press reservations concerning the pro- 
posed Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. His commentary on 
this subject was published in the Wash- 
ington Star on Monday, May 17, 1971. 
The observations and conclusions ex- 
pressed in the column are indicative of 
an increased public awareness of and 
interest in some of the issues involved in 
what has been referred to as “The Hirsh- 
horn Hassle.” This public interest and 
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concern is further reflected in an in- 
creased volume of mail which I have 
received on this subject by reason of an 
amendment—Senate Joint Resolution 
45—-which I introduced to modify leg- 
islation relating to the establishment of 
the museum and sculpture garden and 
upon which hearings will be held. 

Mr. President, the Richard Wilson 
column together with a copy of a letter 
I received from a concerned citizen on 
this subject illustrate some of the reasons 
for public concern about continued ex- 
penditure of public funds to construct the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculputre Garden under terms and con- 
ditions upon which the proposed gifts of 
works of art to be housed therein are 
made contingent. As a matter of public 
interest, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Richard Wilson column and letter to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 17, 1971] 


JOSEPH THE MAGNIFICENT ELBOWS 
MIGHTY ASIDE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The many millions who make their pil- 
grimages to the national shrines in Washing- 
ton should be more aware of the abomination 
about to be visited upon the federal city. 

A memorial on the grand scale of the John- 
son Library in Texas is projected to honor 
Joseph the Magnificent on the great Mall 
where now only George Washington and Ab- 
raham Lincoln—not even Thomas Jefferson— 
reign in marble splendor. 

The memorial to Joseph the Magnificent 
would strike envy in Lorenzo il Magnifico, the 
Medici merchant prince of Florence, himself 
a poet and patron of the arts. 

Joseph the Magnificent is not Medici, 
though he is bracketed in print with this 
rapacious family of 15th century Italy, but a 
Latvian-born former Canadian entrepreneur 
named Joseph H. Hirshhorn. 

If all goes as now planned his name will be 
handed down to the ages as the only 20th 
century American worthy of joining Wash- 
ington and Lincoln on the great greensward 
between the U.S. Capitol and the Lincoln 
Memorial which is ranked by many as the 
only truly magnificent architectural vista in 
the nation. 

The seated, brooding and massive Lincoln 
can then gaze across the reflecting pool and 
past the shaft of the Washington Monument 
into Joe Hirshhorn’s sunken sculpture gar- 
den, the length of two football fields tran- 
septing the Mall. 

Joseph the Magnificent was wholly un- 
known to the average lawmaker and public 
official until celebrated by Abe Fortas and 
Lady Bird and Lyndon Johnson a few years 
ago in their eagerness to promote the arts. 
He agreed to convey to the government his 
art collection, of very considerable value and 
merit but not to be compared with that of 
the late Herbert Lehman given to the Metro- 
politan Museum, provided suitable housing 
which would memorialize his name were pro- 
vided in Washington. 

One needs to cast his mind back to 1966 
when Lyndon and Lady Bird were trying to 
ingratiate themselves with the artistic and 
literary community to show that he was not 
a crude and tasteless cornball from Texas un- 
fit to walk in the wake of the elegant John F. 
Kennedy. Hirshhorn with his willingness to 
contribute his art collection under certain 
self-satisfying conditions was, with Abe 
Fortas’ help, their artistic hostage and prize. 
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The patrons produced a dazzling result 
which must have exceeded Hirshhorn’s 
wildest dreams. Washington is monument- 
happy but Congress outdid itself in Public 
Law 89-788 signed by President Johnson in 
1966. 

This act provided a national monument 
for the art collection at public expense on 
the Mall of the U.S. Capitol rivaling those 
of Washington and Lincoln and in a much 
better location than the vast marble carbarn 
on the Potomac known as the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center of the Performing Arts. Jeffer- 
son, meanwhile, remains relegated in a 
modest rotunda at the south end of the far- 
away Tidal Basin. 

Other journalistic colleagues have dealt 
with the benefactor's background, his con- 
viction in Canada for illegal money trans- 
actions, his arrest for wartime smuggling of 
U.S. currency across the Canadian border, his 
identification as promoter of questionable 
stock schemes. 

An editorialist in Washington snubs such 
disclosures as “imbecilic” in view of the gen- 
erosity of his gift, admitting that Joseph the 
Magnificent may be no perfect angel, but 
neither were the Medicis. Neither are the 
Medicis to be memorialized on the Mall with 
Lincoln and Washington, 

Hirshhorn’s prospective request (he is still 
hanging onto the art until everything is 
buttoned down about the memorial) is cer- 
tainly a desirable one and there are plenty of 
places it could be suitably housed other than 
the Mall dedicated to our most famous men 
and highest ideals. 

There are plenty of other ways to handle 
the collection and make it the nucleus of a 
great museum of American art other than 
sanctifying a donor who wishes his name to 
Ting down through history with America’s 
greatest. 

If there are those at home who do not 
relish the idea of bringing their children to 
Washington to visit the memorials to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Hirshhorn, and thus 
absorb the flavor of American history, they 
might ask their congressmen to get inter- 
ested in the matter. 

It is not too late although some work has 
been started. The sculpture garden, at least, 
could be moved to a less noxious location, 
And the whole shebang could be moved to 
other locations accessible to the art-loving 
public. The least that could be done is a re- 
design of the museum so that it would not 
impinge on the splendor of the Mall and the 
dignity of American history. Hirshhorn has 
an opportunity for self-effacement more 
lasting than his name in bronze. He could 
just give the art to a country which gave him 
ae opportunity and collect his reward in 

eaven. 


Bronx, N.Y., May 14, 1971. 
Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: Perhaps my “voice” 
is one more small cry from the wilderness 
anent the proposed destruction of the Mall 
by placing the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden in that area. 

When I was a child, it was always my 
dream to go to Washington and live the 
pages of history which I learned in school. 
This dream did not come true until many 
years ago when I took my two young sons 
to Washington on an Easter vacation. It 
seemed to be such a hallowed city, where so 
much had taken place in years gone by. No 
matter where you went... it was histori- 
cal... the plan of Washington itself, devised 
by L’Enfant, had more or less been carried 
out. 

We were so impressed by the sweeping 
grandeur of the open space of the Mall—and 
by seeing the monuments of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. Now, from reading the 
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Washington papers, I see that Mr. Hirshhorn 
may not “give” his art collection to the 
Smithsonian Institutiton if his ugly museum 
and sculpture garden are not placed where 
his architect, Mr. Bunshaft, has made plans 
for it. Who is Hirshhorn to think for one 
moment that he is in the same class with 
our illustrious Presidents? Is he entitled to 
a “monument’—for that is what it amounts 
to. 


Let us put it this way... if Mr. Hirsh- 
horn, out of civic pride and the desire to 
share his art collection with his fellow Amer- 
icans, really wants to “donate” his collec- 
tion—why does he make the taxpayers “do- 
nate” his museum and sculpture garden to 
HIM ... and maintain them in perpetuity 
to HIM? If he is anxious to let us share 
the beauty (?) of his art collection, and is 
really sincere about it, he would not care 
if the collection were put on display in the 
basement of the Smithsonian Institution— 
or an outdoor display in Lafayette Square— 
as long as the public has an opportunity to 
view it. 

It seems that we, in American, do not care 
about preserving the past. Beautiful land- 
marks are destroyed for parking lots... 
and other landmarks are desecrated, What 
will our children have to mark the past? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ESTHER TILTTI. 


MARINE COMMENTARY ON VIET- 
NAM COVERAGE: FIRST WITH THE 
WORST 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, this 
month’s Marine Corps Gazette contains 
a brief article by Col. Tom D'Andrea 
concerning his observations of some of 
the news coverage of the war in Indo- 
china. 

Colonel D'Andrea commented specifi- 
cally upon the lamentations cf some of 
the media over the Laos incursion, which 
has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in the Senate. The article noted: 

The press furor about the news embargo 
at the start of the Laotian operations has 
become as ridiculous as it is bitter and dis- 
torted. 


A key point the article makes is that 
reporters are not automaticaliy entitled 
to have access to classified information 
on pending operations when the con- 
sequences possibly could be measured in 
terms of American or allied lives. It fur- 
ther shows that the squawk over Laos 
was a result of the unusual circum- 
stances of this unusual war that has seta 
pattern where “American and other 
newsmen operating in Vietnam, have en- 
joyed an unprecedented freedom to re- 
port news that would have seemed para- 
disical to their older colleagues of World 
War II.” 

Another pertinent statement is this one 
in the article: 

To the American forces involved in the 
war, there seemed to be a journalistic con- 
test to be first with the worst. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TV News REPORTS DAMAGING 
(By Lt, Col. Tom D'Andrea) 

The press furor about the news embargo 
at the start of Laotian operations has become 
as ridiculous as it is bitter and distorted. 
What is wholly ignored is the fact that 
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American and other newsmen operating in 
Vietnam, have enjoyed an unprecedented 
freedom to report news that would have 
seemed paradisical to their older colleagues 
of World War II. 

Successive United States commanders in 
Vietnam have gotten into tighter and tighter 
binds by never daring to impose true mili- 
tary censorship on their area for the ac- 
cepted reasons of security and the savings of 
lives. Obviously, we drifted gradually into the 
war, never declared formal hostilities, and 
presumably didn’t recognize any individual 
event, such as the first sizable arrival of 
American forces, as justifying this customary 
precaution. On the contrary, the arrival of 
the Marine Expeditionary Unit on the beach 
near Danang was covered by a major Ameri- 
can television network and the unit CG 
was presented a traditional lei of flowers by 
the local ladies to garnish his 782 gear. 

Consequently the effort to simultaneously 
control and not to control the news media 
in Vietnam has been self-defeating. News- 
men and camera crews have wandered all 
over the place with ingenuity and audacity 
gathering information sometimes remarkably 
exact, sometime partial and consequently dis- 
torted, and sometimes inexpertly deduced 
from inaccurate rumor. To the American 
forces involved in the war, there seemed to 
be a journalistic contest to be first with the 
worst. At home, prize committees, Pulitzer 
included, made it a policy to reward the most 
captious of reports. 

The latest fuss about an information-gap 
in Vietnam is essentially unjustified. It would 
have been idiotic to have movements of 
troops and supplies disclosed in too much 
detail ahead of time or at all, and to have 
precise intentions pinpointed to an enemy 
who might otherwise be thrown off balance. 
As it was, the Saigan press corps was asked 
to “hold” information of Dewey Canyon II, 
but the mass movement of South Vietnamese 
troops to Northern I Corps leaked pre- 
maturely and the world was aware of the 
Laos operation days before the troops crossed 
the border. 

By normal standards, it would appear im- 
moral to risk American or South Vietnamese 
lives simply to allow a commercially spon- 
sored television show a play-by-play descrip- 
tion of impending actions, news or not. But 
that’s exactly what the rage and clamor was 
all about, and it was pegged on the old 
chestnut of “freedom of information.” 

The task of fighting history’s greatest 
“non-war” is grim for everyone concerned 
and especially for the troops. In my opinion, 
we should have had the nerve to establish 
reasonable, effective military censorship in 
the Vietnam Theater. As a result, this non- 
war became the first in which American 
media, measured by weight of viewership, 
readership and influence have been kinder to 
the nation’s enemies than to its friends. This 
has been partly inadvertent, partly not. In 
any case, Ho Chi Minh has come off as this 
war's greatest folk hero, the Viet Cong as its 
most admired fighters. American leaders as 
its most mistrusted participants and Ameri- 
can GIs as its least appreciated warriors. 

The gray issue of press freedom continues 
to be confused in discussions of the Indo- 
china non-war. Of late, the accepted news 
policy is to charge the government with a 
cunning scheme to inject Americans into an 
expanded war rather than what it is—a bold 
attempt to prepare for continued removal of 
American forces, as directed by the President. 

In whatever way history deems fit to judge 
our role in this non-war, it will certainly 
be recorded that the most crushing and 
severe damage to the American soldier was 
inflicted by commercial television news re- 
porting and the media in general. 

We are asked to accept this as a fact of 
life and a direct result of a free press operat- 
ing in a free society. Personally, I accept the 
premise and seriously question the termi- 
nology. I submit it should be amended to 
read: “A responsible press in a free society.” 
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THE 38TH ANNIVERSARY OF TVA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. May 18, 1933 was 
the 75th day of Franklin Roosevelt’s first 
administration. During these 75 days 
that administration had offered to Con- 
gress new programs and ideas to combat 
the deep economic depression that this 
country was enduring. 

On that particular day, one of these 
proposals finished its journey through 
the legislative process when the Presi- 
dent signed the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act. Now, 38 years later, is a 
time to assess the service rendered by 
TVA. 

TVA was conceived as a regional 
agency; therefore, the first assessment 
should be of its service to the region. In 
1933, north Alabama, the part of the 
TVA region with which I am most fami- 
liar, was an agricultural area, without 
substantial industry, which was mired in 
depression. Barrett Shelton, the editor 
and publisher of the Decatur Daily, in a 
speech several years ago described the 
situation this way: 

The one major industry we had, which had 
kept 2,000 men at work, closed. This railroad 
shop gave way to the truck and the bus and 
economic conditions. Decatur lost this in- 
dustry completely. Another industry which 
in earlier years we had brought from New 
England with considerable subsidy in money, 
went bankrupt. A third industry, manu- 
facturer of full-fashioned hosiery, went to 
the wall from poor management and bad 
times. Seyen of eight banks in our County 
closed. 

“Our farm situation. We had only one crop 
in the Decatur area—cotton—and cotton 
was five cents a pound. Lands were selling 


for taxes, the people were ill-housed, tll- 
clothed and out of hope. 


Today that same area around Decatur 
has aluminum and copper rolling mills, 
plants producing tire cord, plastics, 
chemicals, bricks, and refrigeration ma- 
chinery, as well as such agriculturally 
related industries as flour and feed mills 
and fertilizer producers. 

This same shift from agriculture to in- 
dustry is evident throughout the Ten- 
nessee Valley region. In fact, since TVA 
was formed almost $2 billion has been 
invested by private industry along the 
Tennessee River waterway. 

The industrial expansion continues 
even today. For example, during the past 
2 years investment of over $170 million 
was announced by private industry fa- 
cilities which will provide over 10,000 
new jobs for the area. 

The two economic statistics that flow 
from this expansion are impressive. Us- 
ing 1929, a more normal year than 1933, 
as a base, we find that through 1969 per 
capita income in the Tennessee Valley 
region had increased 770 percent—as op- 
posed to a national increase of 424 per- 
cent; that there was a 246 percent in- 
crease in the number of employees in 
manufacturing—as against a national in- 
crease of 88 percent. I could go on and 
cite further statistics in other areas, but 
this would be repetitive. 

The real meaning of these statistics 
is that a region which was once eco- 
nomically far behind the Nation is now 
competitive with the rest of the country. 
These statistics mean that the people 
of the region are earning enough to pro- 
vide decent homes for their families, an 
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adequate education for their children, 
and can contribute to the economic 
growth and well being of the Nation. 

It is true that TVA is not responsible 
for all of this progress. But it is like- 
wise true that this progress could not 
have occurred without the navigable 
waterway built by TVA. And without the 
dependable supply of power furnished by 
TVA, industrialization would not have 
been possible. 

TVA’s service to its region is often 
recognized, but often overlooked is its 
service to the Nation. We can start with 
the proposition that a depressed region 
draws on the resources of a country 
while a healthy one contributes to them. 
Thus by promoting the economic prog- 
ress of the Tennessee Valley area, TVA 
has helped promote the progress of the 
Nation. 

An even more direct benefit to the 
Nation has come through TVA’s work in 
the research and development of fertili- 
zers. 

The fertilizer research and develop- 
ment aspect of the TVA program arose 
at the very beginning. Part of the assets 
turned over to TVA in 1933 were facili- 
ties to produce nitrate built during World 
War I. Congress directed TVA to utilize 
these facilities for fertilizer research de- 
velopment and introduction, and to 
maintain the capability to produce mu- 
nitions for national defense in time of 
war. 

Utilizing the facilities entrusted to it 
TVA has built the most advanced ferti- 
lizer research center in the Nation. From 
this center has flowed a steady stream 
of new fertilizers and new fertilizer 
processes for the benefit of the Nation’s 
farmers and consumers. 

It is the TVA belief that the develop- 
ment of new fertilizer technology is only 
one part of its job. Unless these develop- 
ments are utilized they will be of no 
benefit to the Nation. Therefore TVA 
works with the farmers, land grant col- 
leges, and small and large businesses in 
46 States to test, introduce, and assure 
the adoption of new fertilizer technology. 
Spread of TVA developed fertilizer tech- 
nology is indicated by the fact that it has 
issued more than 540 licenses to over 300 
companies for use in over 470 plants in 
39 States. 

This program, by improving fertilizer 
technology, has helped the American 
farmer to meet the Nation’s increasing 
demand for food from a shrinking land 
base and with a reduced labor force. 

TVA has also served the Nation in a 
multitude of other ways. When it first 
began operating large coal fired steam 
plants, TVA felt a responsibility to as- 
sure that they were operated as cleanly 
as possible. Therefore, it conducted pio- 
neering research into various aspects of 
air pollution. Today it is working, in co- 
operation with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, on research into removal 
of sulfur from powerplant stack gases. 
Moreover, utilizing funds generated by 
the sale of electric power, it is in the 
process of installing a full-scale sulfur 
removal facility on a 55,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating unit. If this facility is success- 
ful it will be the first such unit in com- 
mercial operation. The knowledge and 
experience gained by this effort will be 
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shared with the Nation, thereby helping 
in the national effort to clean up the 
environment. 

What I have given here are only a few 
examples of the ways TVA has served its 
region and its country. Many others 
could be cited. 

Based upon the record of 38 years 
TVA has, with dedication and efficiency, 
carried out the tasks given to it. I am 
convinced by the record that TVA in the 
years to come will be a significant factor 
in obtaining solutions for problems that 
face us today as well as new ones that 
arise in the future. 


RELIEF OF SOVIET JEWS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in cosponsoring S. 1872, a 
bill for the relief of Soviet Jews, which 
would authorize the acceptance into the 
United States of an additional 30,000 
Russian Jewish refugees each year. 
Though it is extremely unlikely that the 
rulers in the Kremlin will agree to let 
these people emigrate from the Soviet 
Union, it will be a beacon of hope to and 
an expression of sympathy with these 
people if we in the Congress agree to al- 
low them to come to the United States. 

The idea behind this bill is very sim- 
ple, those who are persecuted in the So- 
viet Union, those who are denied even 
the most basic right to livelihood sim- 
ply because of their religious belief will 
be welcomed in the United States. Mr. 
President, it is in the highest American 
tradition to make these people welcome 
in our country. America has always been 
a haven for those who were religiously 
oppressed; more importantly, America 
must continue to be such a haven. 

The American generosity is well known 
throughout the world in its dealing with 
religious and political refugees from oth- 
er lands. Most all of our ancestors came 
here because they felt stifled in their ac- 
tivities and beliefs under sometimes au- 
tocratic regimes. Now to support this 
bill will reaffirm our support for the most 
basic principle of freedom of religion, 
upon which the leaders in the Kremlin 
have so ruthlessly trampled during the 
entire existence of what has been called 
the “greatest brutalization ever of the 
human spirit”: communism. 

Mr. President, I urge quick considera- 
tion and adoption of this measure so that 
the ray of freedom may be heard even 
in the Soviet Union, and just as impor- 
tantly, that this principle of religious 
freedom be reaffirmed here at home in 
America. 


THE MISSING SST INGREDIENT: 
ECONOMIC COMMONSENSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s Wall Street Journal carried an 
editorial which puts in proper perspec- 
tive the attempt by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to revive SST funding. 

The Journal editorial observes that an 
SST will probably fly someday. And this 
Senator would agree completely. But 
what is missing now—and what makes 
the House action of last week as ill-con- 
sidered—is any economic justification 
for proceeding. 
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Here are just a few of the economic 
deficiencies noted by the Journal: 
First— 


The airlines hardly seem ready to take on 
an entirely new generation of aircraft right 
now. 


Second— 
Jobs are to be desired, too, but there must 
be more useful ways to provide them. 


Third— 

Understandably enough, the major SST 
contractors, Boeing and General Electric, are 
less than enthusiastic. 


In summary, the Journal observes that 
we would be much better off waiting un- 
til the commercial prospects for the SST 
brightened. And at that time, I am con- 
vinced that private capital will need no 
prodding to back this venture. And the 
Government can stay clear of this com- 
mercial venture, as it should have all 
along. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “The 
Missing SST Ingredient” from Monday’s 
Wall Street Journal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MıssınG SST INGREDIENT 

Before the House voted to revive the super- 
sonic transport plane, the lawmakers en- 
gaged in fairly lengthy debate. So far as 
we've noticed, though, no one was 
that the SST is a solid commercial venture, 
badly needed by the airlines and the travel- 
ing public. 

Instead there was a great deal of fag-wav- 
ing. According to Rep. Harley Staggers (D., 
W.Va.), “We ought to vote for the SST 
for the good of the land and to carry our 
flags high.” Other lawmakers appeared to 
see the plane as a sort of airborne public 
works project, since there was a lot of talk 
about the jobs it would provide. 

Well, national prestige is nice, but there 
are better ways to enhance it. The govern- 
ment, for example, could do more to 
strengthen the dollar, whose troubles have 
been causing so much foreign concern in 
recent days. 

Jobs are to be desired, too, but there must 
be more useful ways to provide them than 
through revival of a project whose economic 
viability—at the moment, at least—still ap- 
pears highly questionable. 

The airlines hardly seem ready to take on 
an entirely new generation of aircraft right 
now. After financing development of an SST, 
would the government then feel obligated to 
finance purchases of the planes by the 
troubled airlines? 

It’s true that Britain and France are well 
along on the supersonic Concorde, and that 
Russia has its own SST, but it’s much too 
early to tell just how much of a factor elther 
Plane will be internationally. Strong senti- 
ment exists in many states of the U.S— 
those that have major airports—to bar land- 
ings by any SST, domestic or foreign. 

Understandably enough, the major SST 
contractors, Boeing and General Electric, are 
less than enthusiastic about the House ac- 
tion. GE may have indicated growing doubt 
about the project’s viability when it insisted 
that, in any new contract, the government 
would have to pay all development costs, not 
just the 90% provided by the first contract. 

Perhaps the weakness of the economic 
argument helped to explain why the plane’s 
backers relied so heavily on legislative log- 
rolling. Lawmakers who opposed the SST 
but favored federal aid to troubled Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. were told that they had bet- 
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ter vote for the supersonic transport if they 
wanted help for Lockheed. 

No doubt an American SST will eventual- 
ly fly. We’re convinced that the nation will 
be better off, though, if the project waits un- 
til its commercial prospects brighten. In the 
House debate this week, the missing in- 
gredient was economic common sense. 


REORDERING OUR PRIORITIES 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, we read 
and hear a lot about reordering our 
priorities, about making the hard deci- 
sions between the necessary and the un- 
necessary, the desirable and the unde- 
sirable. What we frequently seem to for- 
get in all of this, however, is that a true 
reordering of priorities involves not only 
what the Nation intends to achieve but 
also what it is willing to give up. 

Mr. President, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of last Friday, May 14, carried a 
thoughtful and incisive article by George 
Melloan on the subject of priorities and 
the realities involved with refocusing our 
national attention on unmet needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mel- 
loan’s article be published at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Priorities: WHat To Give Up? 
(By George Melloan) 

With the winding down of the way in 
Vietnam, American public discussion has fo- 
cused heavily on a “reordering of national 
priorities,” in the classic style of beating 
swords into plowshares and spears into prun- 
ing hooks. 

In the popular concept, the nation is turn- 
ing its wealth and power away from interna- 
tional concerns and toward domestic “peo- 
ple” problems, involving health, welfare, en- 
vironment—all things that might provide a 
better life. 

The concept is attractive, and anyone who 
doubts that the United States can fulfill it to 
& degree is probably understanding the na- 
tional strength of purpose. But there are 
some realities to be faced if the new expec- 
tations are to avoid disappointment. 

Essentially, there are two realities. First, 
despite the Vietnam wind-down, the nation’s 
possibilities for new fiscal undertakings will 
be very limited for the next five years, unless 
Americans care willing to pay higher taxes. 
Second, what the private sector can contrib- 
ute toward new national goals will also be 
limited unless it can increase productivity 
more rapidly, something it shows little sign 
of doing. 

What the two realities mean is that some 
of the new wants will have to be paid for by 
giving up things. A reordering of priorities 
involves not only what the nation intends to 
achieve but also what it is willing to give up. 


THE BROOKINGS’ ANALYSIS 


One of the best estimates of the nation’s 
federal budget prospects for the next five 
years is to be found in a just-published 
Brookings Institution analysis of the Presi- 
dent's 1972 budget (“Setting National Prior- 
ities, the 1972 Budget”). One of the four 
Brookings economists who participated in 
the study was Charles L. Shultze, who was 
director of the Bureau of the Budget under 
President Johnson. 

Mr. Schultze concludes that between now 
and 1976, already programed growth in ex- 
isting federal programs will use up nearly all 
of the extra federal revenue generated by 
growth of the national eonomy, the so-called 
“fiscal dividend.” His revenue projections are 
“full employment” estimates, which assume 
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an unemployment rate of 4% or under. In 
other words, they are the maximum amounts 
government could spend, in theory, without 
creating inflationary pressures. In still other 
words, they are optimistic. Mr. Schultze also 
assumes that the Indochina war will be 
largely liquidated in the next few years. 

Specifically, Mr. Schultze projects that 
present federal programs will use up fiscal 
dividends through fiscal 1974. By fiscal 1976 
there will be a surplus of $17 billion, but that 
is not a very big chunk of the $312 billion 
budget he projects. He notes also that $15 
billion of the surplus will be in Social Secu- 
rity trust funds, not the general budget. 

The message is clear. Any expensive new 
federal programs will have to be financed 
with either new taxation or cuts in existing 
programs. Otherwise, there will be deficits 
that would exceed hypothetical full-employ- 
ment revenues, and those would be very seri- 
ous deficits for the economy. 

Paying for new programs with new taxes 
is one clear choice, but one that is not likely 
to be popular, given the expectations of fiscal 
benefits from ending the war. The alterna- 
tive is a question: What can be easily dis- 
pensed with that the government now does? 
Getting agreement on this involves complex 
political issues. 

Mr, Schultze, for example, sees only about 
$5 billion to $7 billion that could be pared 
from the budget by eliminating programs 
that have only marginal or counter-produc- 
tive results. Even then, he would lop off some 
spending that still has strong political sup- 
port, such as farm and maritime subsidies 
and some types of veterans’ benefits. The po- 
litical problems of getting rid of such spend- 
ing are immense. 

There are other programs where the basic 
importance is seldom questioned but where 
the desired spending level can be argued. One 
of the most tempting targets, particularly 
among those Americans who are disturbed 
over the nation’s role in Indochina, is the De- 
fense Department budget, which accounts for 
one-third of the total national budget. 

The Brookings specialist on this subject is 
Edward R. Fried, who also participated in the 
budget study. He is a former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
Mr. Fried notes that the failure of the Viet- 
nam pullout to substantially reduce the de- 
fense budget suggests some weaknesses in 
Pentagon cost controls, a subject that Brook- 
ings will give further study. 

But Mr, Fried feels that the real choice is 
not between an inefficient or super-efficient 
Pentagon. It is a far harder one. It revolves 
around that crucial and difficult question, 
“How much is enough?’—how much is 
enough to spend on defense to insure the na- 
tion and its people of survival? 

The fears that question stirs have given 
the defense budget a high priority since 
World War II. But part of today’s examina- 
tion of values and priorities, by both the 
public and the government, turns on whether 
the nation has had an excessive concern over 
security that has led it into costly, uncharac- 
teristic and unwise adventures—most nota- 
bly Vietnam. 

Through cutbacks in the standing army 
and other moves, the U.S. has already been 
demonstrating that it is “moving toward an 
era in which it is prepared to take some- 
what more risks,” Mr. Fried observes. But 
despite this trend, he doesn't foresee much 
chance of cutting or even holding the line 
on the defense budget without some fairly 
serious risks. The more likely prospect is 
that it will rise some 11% in constant dollars 
through 1976, which is a fairly modest in- 
crease but an increase nonetheless. 

For some time, the Brookings’ study shows, 
the most rapid growth in federal spending 
has not been in defense, space travel and 
international affairs but in what Brookings 
calls “income maintenance” programs, in 
which, in effect, the government distributes 
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money to its citizens. Under this heading 
would come Social Security, public assist- 
ance programs (including the very fast grow- 
ing Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren), veterans’ benefits, farm subsidies, 
Medicare, Medicaid and the like, In 1960, 
such programs accounted for $25 billion of 
the budget. They will account for $85 billion 
in the fiscal 1972 budget. That will almost 
equal the combined outlay for defense, space 
and international affairs, whereas in 1960 it 
was only half that outlay. 

It is significant that two of the most im- 
portant programs President Nixon has put 
before Congress this year, welfare reform and 
health insurance, both fall in that area. The 
prospects are that welfare reform will raise, 
rather than lower, the national cost of wel- 
fare, although it perhaps will reverse the ap- 
parent tendency of welfare aid to encourage 
dependency, If a new law does raise welfare 
costs there will be serious questions about 
how they can be paid. 

The federal budget, of course, is not the 
only way the nation alters its priorities. An- 
other is through local and state budgets, 
which have been growing rapidly and which 
also are slanted toward “people” problems. 
Still another is through the market place, in 
the purchase of privately produced goods and 
services, 

A PRICING TREND 

One significant recent trend has been an 
increased effort to meet national priorities 
through government regulation of the private 
sector. It is possible that a major share of the 
nation’s environmental problems will be 
tackled in this way and quite possibly a 
larger share of its health problems. What this 
does, in effect, is transfer the cost of reach- 
ing such public interest goals from taxa- 
tion to prices. 

Some business executives voice only light 
objections to this practice. Providing the law 
requires all their competitors to do the same 
thing, many say they are willing to control 
pollution or pay health insurance benefits 
and pass along the costs to their customers. 

Their big objection is that regulators often 
set standards so high that they force the 
consumer to pay a high price for marginal 
extra benefits. “Where do you stop adding to 
a product's cost when you're trying to build 
in more safety?” asked Harry C. McCreary, 
president of McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., in 
a recent speech. It’s the “how much is 
enough?” question again, except regulators 
aren't subject to tax revenue limitations 
that Pentagon budgeteers are. 

There is another problem connected with 
transferring the cost of meeting national 
priorities to the private sector, and it is ably 
illustrated by Roy L. Ash, president of Litton 
Industries Inc. Mr. Ash notes that many of 
the new demands on the private economy 
take little account of whether the private 
economy has the capacity to meet them. 

“We've learned to write erudite books 
about international balance of payments and 
full employment budgets,” Mr. Ash said re- 
cently, “but too few people understand that 
consumption of goods or services can be ful- 
filled only from production. ... To make 
these points may seem pedantic, yet the 
swelling and unstated assumption of too 
many Americans is that somehow we can 
consume what we don’t produce; that there 
is such a thing as a free lunch. 

“. . . New claims for consumption—and a 
cleaner environment, compensated unem- 
ployment or ‘free’ medical services are con- 
sumption—can be met only by substituting 
them for existing ones or by increasing the 
total production of gocds and services avail- 
able. Under the first of these two premises, 
substitution, the reality simply becomes, 
What are we willing to give up in order to 
shift our values to new ones? To have every 
stream a cool, clear and bubbling one? To 
provide welfare support to one person in 10 
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in many cities? To enjoy transportation sery- 
ices at less than cost? 

“Are we prepared to roll back the use of 
electric power we employ in so many ways, 
the intensive use of our automobiles, to give 
up what we spend that last 10%, 25% or 
50% of our income for? 

“Or how about putting back into the pro- 
duction stream some part of the 128 hours 
a week we don't work?” Mr, Ash asks, 

CHOICES DEMANDED 

What Mr. Ash is saying and what the 
Brookings study says, in effect, is that the 
nation’s demands and wants in the years 
ahead cannot be bought with mere green- 
backs, They loom so large in their total costs 
that they demand choices. Will it be less 
military security and more welfare? Will it 
be less pollution and more costly electrical 
power? 

All of which leads to one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of all. The nation’s economy 
has become so complex that citizens and even 
Congressmen aren't always aware of the full 
cost of a “desirable.” Choosing a national 
priority is not quite like choosing whether 
to buy hot dogs or steak, and even that isn’t 
so simple nowadays. 

The thing to keep in mind is that the 
mortgage on the future is already heavy. So 
much so that increasingly choices will not be 
between two desirables we don’t have but 
between a desirable we don't have and giving 
up one we do have, That, of course, is 3 
considerably harder choice. 


FEDERAL EDITORS ASSOCIATION’S 
PUBLICATIONS CONTEST 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, May 11, I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the eighth annual awards ban- 
quet of the Federal Editors Association, 
Present on this occasion were 274 edi- 
tors, writers, press secretaries, public in- 
formation and news specialists, and pub- 
lic affairs personnel from throughout the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
United States. 

The banquet was being held in honor 
of the winners of the Federal Editors As- 
sociation’s annual publications contest. 
As I presented awards to these winners, 
I was interested to note that they came 
from agencies throughout the Govern- 
ment and from many parts of the coun- 
try. 

Prior to the banquet, I had the oppor- 
tunity to observe some of the winning 
entries and I was impressed with the 
quality of work performed and particu- 
larly pleased to observe that these fine 
communicators are making concerted ef- 
forts to create publications which are 
more personal and more readable for the 
average American citizen. 

Federal communicators have an ex- 
tremely important responsibility in our 
system of government, for they are 
charged with the job of getting the facts 
for the press, the Congress, and the pub- 
lic. Therefore, I am encouraged to find 
that FEA is working to improve our sys- 
tem of Government communications and 
to raise the professional status of the men 
and women who write and edit publica- 
tions, press releases, training programs, 
and other materials. And I am particu- 
larly glad to note that these people are 
dedicated to placing the truth and the 
people’s right to know above all else in 
the pursuit of their duties. 

In that the Federal Editors Associa- 
tion contest is the only one of its kind, 
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serving the entire U.S. Government 
throughout the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent that the list of contest winners 
be included in the Recor» at the close of 
my remarks. I know that all Members of 
the Senate join me in congratulating 
these fine men and women in their ef- 
forts to improve Government communi- 
cations. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 


WINNERS: FEA’s EIGHTH ANNUAL AWARDS 
CONTEST 
(The following information on FEA con- 
test winners is based on information sup- 
plied by entrants. This was the largest and 
most successful contest in FEA's history.) 


BEST IN SHOW 


“, .. Shall not perish from the earth.” 
Editor: John W. Forsen, Eastern Region 
Headquarters, Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


SPECIAL CITATIONS 


Census "70 Press Campaign. Editor: Public 
Information Office Staff, Bureau of the 
Census. 

The National Atlas of the United States of 
America. Editors: Arch Gerlach and William 
B. Overstreet, U.S. Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. 


CATEGERY 1, POPULAR PUBLICATION, FULL-COLOR 


First Place: “. . . shall not perish from the 
earth.” Editor: John W. Forsen, Eastern Re- 
gion Headquarters, Forest Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Second Place: Bounty from the Land. Edi- 
tor: Wesley Pedersen, U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Third Place: Apollo 13 “Houston, We’ve Got 
a Problem.” Editors: James D. Dean and 
George Gardner, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 


CATEGORY 2, POPULAR PUBLICATION 2- OR 
3-COLOR 


First Place: Deep Sea Drilling Project. Edi- 
tors: Nathan Kassack and John Holmes, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Second Place: Master Plan—Kenai Nation- 
al Moose Range. Editor: John B. Van den 
Akker, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, Department of the Interior. 

Third Place: Bacteria, the Littlest Cells. 
Editor: Margaret McElwain. Author: Elaine 
Wilson, National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, National Institutes of 
Health. 


CATEGORY 3, POPULAR PUBLICATION, ONE-COLOR 


First Place: General Services Administra- 
tion Annual Report 1970. Editor: A. Douglas 
Brown, General Services Administration. 

Second Place: Population Research. Edi- 
tor: Patricia Gabbett, National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 


Third Place: Annapolis: The United States 
Naval Academy Catalog 1971-72. Editor: Ed- 
ward P. Wilson, Jr., United States Naval 
Academy. 


CATEGORY 4, TECHNICAL PUBLICATION, 2 OR MORE 
COLORS 


First Place: How Medical Students Finance 
Their Education. Editors: Alexander Adler 
and Margaret Inman. Authors: Louis C. 
Remund Smith and Anna R. Crocker. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Second Place: The 1959-60 Eruption of 
Kilauea Volcano, Hawaii. Editor: Elmer F. 
Smith, OI. Authors: D. H. Richter et al., U.S. 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Third Place: The Air Cavalry Division. Ex- 
ecutive editor: Major J. D. Coleman. Asso- 
ciate editor: Sp4 Dennis Keenon, U.S. Army 
Combat Developments Command. 
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CATEGORY 5, TECHNICAL PUBLICATION ONE- 
COLOR, LESS THAN 50 PAGES 


First Place: Fleshy Fungi Commonly Eaten 
by Southern Wildlife. Editors: Louis Punch 
and Clark Jones. Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Second Place: Recreational Impact of Rec- 
lamation Reservoirs. Editor: Samuel Wasser- 
man, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. 

Third Place: Ocean Dumping—A National 
Policy. Editor: Sheila Mulvihill, Council on 
Environmental Quality. 


CATEGORY 6. TECHNICAL PUBLICATION, ONE- 
COLOR, OVER 50 PAGES 

First Place: The Alaska Earthquake, 
March 27, 1964. Editors: Elna Bishop and 
Herbert Wolford, U.S. Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Second Place: Monthly Weather Review. 
Editors: Harold A. Corzine, John O. Ellis, 
and Gabriel J. Bren, National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 

Third Place: 1970 Manpower Report of the 
President. Editor: Helen Wood, Manpower 
Administration, Department of Labor. 


CATEGORY 7, POPULAR MAGAZINE, 
2 OR MORE COLORS 


First Place: American Education. Editor: 
Patricia Cahn, U.S. Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Second Place: Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly. Editor: Melvin C. Fountain and Rich- 
ard Mathews, Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. 

Third Place: Highway Transportation. Edi- 
tor: Franklin Pugh, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, Department of Transportation. 

CATEGORY 8, POPULAR MAGAZINE, ONE-COLOR 


First Place: War on Hunger. Editor: Carol 
H. Steele, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Second Place: Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress. Editor: Publications Of- 
fice Editorial Staff, Library of Congress. 

Third Place: Agricultural Marketing. Edi- 
tor: Bonnie W. Polk, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

CATEGORY 9, TECHNICAL MAGAZINE, 
2 OR MORE COLORS 


First Place: Earthquake Information Bul- 
letin. Editor: Jerry Coffman, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Second Place: Air Force Civil Engineer. 
Editor: George K. Dimitroff, Civil Engineer- 
ing School, Air Force Institute of Technology. 

Third Place: The Air Force Comptroller 
Magazine. Editor: Steve Canton, Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Air Force. 

CATEGORY 10, TECHNICAL MAGAZINE, ONE-COLOR 


First Place: Agriculture Science Review. 
Editor: Ward Konkle, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Second Place: Monthly Labor Review. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief: Herbert C. Morton. Executive 
Editor: Henry Lowenstern, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Third Place: Navy Supply Corps News- 
letter. Editor: Nancy Dimond, Naval Supply 
Systems Command. 

CATEGORY 11, NEWSPAPER, NEWSLETTER OR 

HOUSE ORGAN 


First Place: The First Team. Executive 
Editor: Major J. D. Coleman. Production 
Editor: Sp5 Dave Wolfe, U.S. Army Combat 
Developments Command. 

Second Place: The Hallmark. Editor: Law- 
rence E, Wheeler, U.S. Army Security Agency. 

Third Place: ESSA. Editor: Stanley B. 
Eames, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, Department of Commerce. 

CATEGORY 12, LEAFLET 

First Place: P-A-R-A-M-O-U-N-T Speak- 

ing for Conference/Conyention Audiences. 


Editor: Harry F. Weber, Department of De- 
fense. 
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Second Piace: Thunderstorms. Editor: Carl 
Posey, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce. 

Third Place: Watch for New Small Grain 
Insects. Editor: Elizabeth Adams, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

CATEGORY 13, NEWS PRESS RELEASE 

First Place: News Story—Eros. Editor: Walt 
Conahan, Office of Senator Karl E. Mundt. 

Second Place: News Release—Wreck of 
Ship Discovered. Editor: Raymond Wilcove, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce. 

Third Place: U.S. Department of Labor 
Files First Suit Seeking Equal Pay for Men. 
Editor: Robert A. Cuccia, Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor. 

CATEGORY 14, FEATURE PRESS RELEASE 

First Place: Search for a Deterrent to 
Woodpecker Attacks on Utility Poles. Editor: 
Isabel T. Duffy, Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, Department of Agriculture. 

Second Place: Duck—A Royal Treat for the 
Holidays. Editor: Sheila Anne LoCastro, Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Third Place: Feature on Follow Through 
Program. Editor: Story Moorefield, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

CATEGORY 15, SLIDE/VISUAL 

First Place: From Rescue To Recovery. Edi- 
tor: Anne Russell, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Second Place: Handle Yourself With Care. 
Editor: Dorothea J. Lewis, Administration on 
Aging, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Third Place: Air Force Writing Course. 
Editor: John J. Weppner, U.S. Air Force 
Training Command. 


NEW PRIORITIES—WE MUST CUT 
OLD PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE FOR 
NEW ONES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, most 
thoughtful Americans know that there 
are great unmet needs in this country. 
We rank relatively low in the standards 
of our health care among industrialized 
nations, largely due to the maldistribu- 
tion of that care. We desperately need 
an abundance of housing to meet the 
needs of some 11 million families who 
now live in dilapidated or overcrowded 
housing. 

The question of pollution and saving 
the environment are in the forefront 
of our needs. States and localities are 
in desperate financial straits. And the 
costs of welfare, medicare, and related 
programs are going up at astronomical 
rates. 

All of this costs money, and lots of it. 
The basic question is where is it going 
to come from? 

Charles Schultze, the distinguished 
former Budget Director and now a fel- 
low at Brookings and a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Maryland, 
has thrown some light on the subject. 
The fact is that between now and 1976, 
according to Mr. Schultze, the growth 
in existing Federal programs will eat up 
almost all of the new revenues which 
will be generated through the normal 
rate of growth. 

In his analysis, published by Brook- 
ings, entitled “Setting National Priori- 
ties, the 1972 Budget,” he states that 
new programs—health, housing, pollu- 
tion, income maintenance, aid to States 
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and localities—will have to come either 
from new taxes or cuts in existing pro- 
grams. 

I think that the time has come when 
we must face that issue. We cannot have 
everything at once. There is no way, 
economically, for us to arrive at a state 
which we could title, “All This and 
Heaven, Too.” We must make hard 
choices. 

Present tax levels are high, onerous, 
and regressive. There is a limit to any 
further increase in these levels. In fact, 
they should come down. 

That means that we must cut existing 
programs if we are to do those things we 
find necessary. I favor that course of 
action. And we should begin with a num- 
ber of them which have grown fat and 
sloppy over the years. In fact, no pro- 
gram should escape what is called “zero 
based budgeting.” That means that every 
year we should look at every program 
anew. We should start from the bottom 
and examine it. 

We could cut big amounts from the 
military budget. One highly responsible 
estimate is that at least $16 billion could 
be cut without jeopardizing our security. 

The space program is still a candidate 
for additional cuts. We spend far too 
much on highways and too little on mass 
transportation. Many public works pro- 
jects are inefficient. We subsidize ship- 
builders, big farmers, sugar growers, and 
the aerospace industry directly, and 
thousands of others through tax loop- 
holes. 

If we are going to do those things 
which are needed we must cut back on a 


great many things which are unneeded, 
or which are not needed as much. 

That is the message of the Schultze 
analysis. And that is the message of an 
article in the Wall Street Journal for 


Friday, May 14, 1971, entitled “New 
Priorities: What To Give Up?” by George 
Melloan. 

For an intelligent discussion of this 
whole question of priorities, I commend 
Mr. Melloan’s article to the Senate and 
the public. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEW PRIORITIES: WHAT TO GIVE UP? 
(By George Melloan) 

With the winding down of the war in 
Vietnam, American public discussion has 
focused heavily on a “reordering of national 
priorities,” in the classic style of beating 
swords into plowshares and spears into prun- 
ing hooks. 

In the popular concept, the nation is turn- 
ing its wealth and power away from interna- 
tional concerns and toward domestic “peo- 
ple” problems, involving health, welfare, en- 
vironment—all things that might provide a 
better life. 

The concept is attractive, and anyone who 
doubts that the United States can fulfill it to 
a degree is probably underestimating the na- 
tional strength of purpose. But there are 
some realities to be faced if the new expecta- 
tions are to avoid disappointment. 

Essentially, there are two realities. First, 
despite the Vietnam wind-down, the nation’s 
possibilities for new fiscal undertakings will 
be very limited for the next five years, un- 
less Americans are willing to pay higher taxes. 
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Second, what the private sector can contrib- 
ute toward new national goals will also be 
limited unless it can increase productivity 
more rapidly, something it shows little sign 
of doing. 

What the two realities mean is that some 
of the new wants will have to be paid for by 
giving up things. A reordering of priorities 
involves not only what the nation intends to 
achieve but also what it is willing to give úp. 


THE BROOKINGS’ ANALYSIS 


One of the best estimates of the nation’s 
federal budget prospects for the next five 
years is to be found in a just-published 
Brookings Institution analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s 1972 budget (“Setting National Prior- 
ities, the 1972 Budget’). One of the four 
Brookings economists who participated in 
the study was Charles L. Schultze, who was 
director of the Bureau of the Budget under 
President Johnson. 

Mr. Schultze concludes that between now 
and 1976, already programmed growth in ex- 
isting federal programs will use up nearly all 
of the extra federal revenue generated by 
growth of the national economy, the 50o- 
called “fiscal dividend.” His revenue projec- 
tions are “full employment” estimates, which 
assume an unemployment rate of 4% or 
under. In other words, they are the maxi- 
mum amounts government could spend, in 
theory, without creating inflationary pres- 
sures, In still other words, they are optimis- 
tic. Mr. Schultze also assumes that the Indo- 
china war will be largely liquidated in the 
next few years. 

Specifically, Mr. Schultze projects that 
present federal programs will use up fiscal 
dividends through fiscal 1974. By fiscal 1976, 
there will be a surplus of $17 billion, but that 
is not a very big chunk of the $312 billion 
budget he projects. He notes also that $15 
billion of the surplus will be in Social Secu- 
rity trust funds, not the general budget. 

The message is clear. Any expensive new 
federal programs will have to be financed 
with either new taxation or cuts in existing 
programs. Otherwise, there will be deficits 
that would exceed hypothetical full-employ- 
ment revenues, and those would be very 
serious deficits for the economy. 

Paying for new programs with new taxes 
is one clear choice, but one that is not likely 
to be popular, given the expectations of fiscal 
benefits from ending the war. The alternative 
is a question: What can be easily dispensed 
with that the government now does? Getting 
agreement on this involves complex political 
issues. 

Mr. Schultze, for example, sees only about 
$5 billion to $7 billion that could be pared 
from the budget by eliminating programs 
that have only marginal or counter-produc- 
tive results. Even then, he would lop off some 
spending that still has strong political sup- 
port, such as farm and maritime subsidies 
and some types of veterans’ benefits. The 
political problems of getting rid of such 
spending are immense. 

There are other programs where the basic 
importance is seldom questioned but where 
the desired spending level can be argued. 
One of the most tempting targets, particu- 
larly among those Americans who are dis- 
turbed over the nation's role in Indochina, 
is the Defense Department budget, which 
accounts for one-third of the total national 
budget. 

The Brookings specialist on this subject is 
Edward R. Fried, who also participated in the 
budget study. He is a former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
Mr. Fried notes that the failure of the Viet- 
nam pullout to substantially reduce the 
defense budget suggests some weaknesses in 
Pentagon cost controls, a subject that Brook- 
ings will give further study. 

But Mr, Fried feels that the real choice is 
not between an inefficient or super-efficient 
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Pentagon. It is a far harder one. It revolves 
around that crucial and difficult question, 
“How much is enough?’—how much is 
enough to spend on defense to insure the 
nation and its people of survival? 

The fears that question stirs have given 
the defense budget a high priority since 
World War II. But part of today’s examina- 
tion of values and priorities, by both the pub- 
lic and the government, turns on whether 
the nation has had an excessive concern over 
security that led it into costly, uncharacter- 
istic and unwise adventures—most notably 
Vietnam, 

Through cutbacks in the standing army 
and other moves, the U.S. has already been 
demonstrating that it is “moving toward an 
era in which it is prepared to take somewhat 
more risks,” Mr. Fried observes. But despite 
this trend, he doesn’t foresee much chance 
of cutting or even holding the line on the de- 
fense budget without some fairly serious 
risks. The more likely prospect is that it will 
rise some 11% in constant dollars through 
1976, which is a fairly modest increase but an 
increase nonetheless. 

For some time, the Brookings’ study shows, 
the most rapid growth in federal spending 
has not been in defense, space travel and in- 
ternational affairs but in what Brookings 
calls “income maintenance” programs, in 
which, in effect the government distributes 
money to its citizens. Under this heading 
would come Social Security, public assistance 
programs (including the very fast growing 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children), 
veterans’ benefits, farm subsidies, Medicare, 
Medicaid and the like. In 1960, such pro- 
grams accounted for $25 billion of the bud- 
get. They will account for $85 billion in the 
fiscal 1972 budget. That will almost equal the 
combined outlay for defense, space and in- 
ternational affairs, whereas in 1960 it was 
only half that outlay. 

It is significant that two of the most impor- 
tant programs President Nixon has put be- 
fore Congress this year, welfare reform and 
health insurance, both fall in that area. The 
prospects are that welfare reform will raise, 
rather than lower, the national cost of wel- 
fare, although it perhaps will reverse the ap- 
parent tendency of welfare aid to encourage 
dependency. If a new law does raise welfare 
costs there will be serious questions about 
how they can be paid. 

The federal budget, of course, is not the 
only way the nation alters its priorities. An- 
other is through local and state budgets, 
which have been growing rapidly and which 
also are slanted toward “people” problems. 
Still another is through the market place, in 
the purchase of privately produced goods and 
services, 

A PRICING TREND 


One significant recent trend has been an 
increased effort to meet national priorities 
through government regulation of the pri- 
vate sector. It is possible that a major share 
of the nation’s environmental problems will 
be tackled in this way and quite possibly a 
larger share of its health problems. What this 
does, in effect, is transfer the cost of reaching 
such public interest goals from taxation to 
prices, 

Some business executives voice only light 
objections to this practice. Providing the law 
requires all their competitors to do the same 
thing, many say they are willing to control 
pollution or pay health insurance benefits 
and pass along the costs to their customers. 

Their big objection is that regulators often 
set standards so high that they force the con- 
sumer to pay a high price for marginal extra 
benefits. “Where do you stop adding to a 
product’s cost when you're trying to build 
in more safety?” asked Harry C. McCreary, 
president of McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., in 
& recent speech. It’s the “how much is 
enough?” question again, except regulators 
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aren't subject to tax revenue limitations that 
Pentagon budgeteers are. 

There is another problem connected with 
transferring the cost of meeting national 
priorities to the private sector, and it is ably 
illustrated by Roy L. Ash, president of Litton 
Industries Inc. Mr. Ash notes that many of 
the new demands on the private economy 
take little account of whether the private 
economy has the capacity to meet them. 

“We've learned to write erudite books 
about international balance of payments and 
full employment budgets.” Mr. Ash said re- 
cently, “but too few people understand that 
consumption of goods or services can be ful- 
filled only from production. ...To make 
these points may seem pedantic, yet the 
swelling and unstated assumption of too 
many Americans is that somehow we can 
consume what we don't produce; that there 
is such a thing as a free lunch. 

“. . . New claims for consumption—and a 
cleaner environment, compensated unem- 
ployment or ‘free’ medical services are con- 
sumption—can be met only by substituting 
them for existing ones or by increasing the 
total production of goods and services avail- 
able. Under the first of these two premises, 
substitution, the reality simply becomes, 
What are we willing to give up in order to 
shift our values to new ones? To have every 
stream a cool, clear and bubbling one? To 
provide welfare support to one person in 10 
in many cities? To enjoy transportation serv- 
ices at less than cost? 

“Are we prepared to roll back the use of 
electric power we employ in so Many ways, 
the intensive use of our automobiles, to give 
up what we spend that last 10%, 25% or 
50% of our income for? 

“Or how about putting back into the pro- 
duction stream some part of the 128 hours a 
week we don’t work?” Mr. Ash asks. 


CHOICES DEMANDED 


What Mr. Ash is saying and what the 
Brookings study says, in effect, is that the 


nation’s demands and wants in the years 
ahead cannot be bought with mere green- 
backs. They loom so large in their total costs 
that they demand choices. Will it be less 
military security and more welfare? Will it 
be less pollution and more costly electrical 
power? 

All of which leads to one of the most difi- 
cult problems of all, The nation’s economy 
has become so complex that citizens and 
even Congressmen aren’t always aware of the 
full cost of a “desirable.” Choosing a national 
priority is not quite like choosing whether to 
buy hot dogs or steak, and even that isn’t so 
simple nowadays. 

The thing to keep in mind is that the 
mortgage on the future is already heavy. 
So much so that increasingly choices will not 
be between two desirables we don’t have but 
between a desirable we don't have and giving 
up one we do have. That, of course, is a con- 
siderably harder choice. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S REVENUE- 
SHARING PROPOSALS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
April 19, 1971, in Denver, Colo., our very 
able and distinguished Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Elliot L. 
Richardson, spoke to the American Soc- 
iety for Public Administration. In that 
speech, he presented some particularly 
compelling arguments for President 
Nixon’s revenue-sharing proposals. 

In describing the values of both the 
general and special revenue-sharing con- 
cepts, he urged the public administra- 
tors to be forward thinking in their con- 
sideration of the plans. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Richardson’s speech be included in 
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the Recorp at this time. I urge my col- 
leagues to read Secretary Richardson’s 
statement and to be forward thinking 
in their appraisal of the President’s 
revenue-sharing plans. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE ELLIOT L, RICH- 
ARDSON, SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


In his essay on “The World Outside and the 
Pictures in Our Heads,” Walter Lippmann 
warned against the application of an irrel- 
evant past to current decisions, “There was a 
moment,” he wrote, “when the pictures of 
Europe on which men were conducting their 
business as usual, did not in any way cor- 
respond to the Europe which was about to 
make a jumble of their lives. There was a 
time for each man when he was still adjusted 
to an environment that no longer existed.” 

Unfortunately, Lippmann’s insight is as 
valid today as it was in 1921, as I shall try to 
show in examining reactions to the Presi- 
dent's revenue sharing proposals. It is one of 
the minor exasperations of public life that 
one must deal with individuals who fail to 
distinguish between the living forces of his- 
tory and a collection of antimacassar images. 
As Gertrude Stein once lamented, it is a pity 
that not all one’s contemporaries are one’s 
contemporaries. 

In public administration, the important 
time dimension is the future. We must keep 
in mind the instructions of our historical 
catechism—that “the past is prologue” and 
“those who ignore the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” But also, as e. e. cummings once 
observed, “Tomorrow is our permanent ad- 
dress.” If we know where we are going, a 
relevant past will be a moving van, helping us 
to get to our new residence. 

It is within this context that I should like 
to review very briefiy the President's revenue 
sharing proposals, which are in two parts, and 
inspect the “address” to which we should like 
to move. 

The first proposal is for general revenue 
sharing, in which a percentage of the income 
tax base would be distributed among States 
and localities with only two provisos—that 
State and local governments be accountable 
to the public for the honest use of shared 
revenues, and that the funds not be used in 
any way that would impede our progress on 
civil liberties. 

The second part of the revenue sharing 
proposal is to consolidate a large and cumber- 
some number of categorical grants into a very 
few grants, without matching requirements. 
For these, in addition to the provisos for ac- 
countability and non-discrimination, there 
are requirements for State planning and for 
the participation of citizens in the planning. 

Underlying the general revenue sharing 
proposal is the President's recognition of two 
immediate realities. But, as I shall note later, 
there are more profound reasons underlying 
both proposals. 

The first immediate reality is that State 
and local governments are experiencing seri- 
ous financial distress in maintaining the 
most elementary public services—police pro- 
tection, garbage disposal, and the like. One 
mayor was asked what he would do with 
shared revenues, and he replied, “With the 
first $1,000, I'll pay the office's electric bills.” 

The second reality is that the power of gov- 
ernment has become overly centralized. In 
the transformation of the role of State and 
local government into administrative arms 
of the National Government, their funda- 
mental powers have atrophied. 

And what has been the reaction to the 
general revenue sharing proposal? 

Some have said, “if the governors and may- 
Ors need more money, let them raise taxes.” 
As the former Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
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chusetts, allow me to translate that sentence. 
In political English, it means, “Let them 
drink hemlock.” Except in rare instances, 
governors and mayors who have proposed 
raising taxes in proportion to need have put 
an end to their political lives. Moreover, most 
States and localities—which incidentally 
have been raising revenues despite the politi- 
cal liability—have about exhausted the treas- 
ure hoard of property and sales taxes as well 
as of special fees and charges. The sources 
of revenue simply cannot keep up with ex- 
penditures. 

Moreover, these taxes and fees are essen- 
tially regressive while the National Govern- 
ment has pre-empted the lion's share of pro- 
gressive and more equitable income taxes. 
And, I should add, more than three-fourths 
of the States have picked up the National 
Government’s leavings through their own 
taxes on income. 

I am not saying that there is no opportu- 
nity for the States and local governments to 
increase their revenues. I am saying that the 
opportunity is more limited and less equita- 
ble than it would be if a portion of the ex- 
panding national income tax base were re- 
served for their use. 

Another argument against general revenue 
sharing is that the government that raises 
taxes should have the responsibility for 
spending them. This is one of those high 
principles from which we need to be rescued 
from time to time. 

The money raised by the Congress does not 
belong to the Congress—although some mem- 
bers seem to think it does. The money be- 
longs to the citizens of this country. It comes 
from their—from our—pockets. How that 
money should be distributed, who should be 
accountable, and on which p the 
money should be spent is the choice of citi- 
zens, through their representatives. Revenue 
sharing is not precluded. 

There is also afoot the argument that, if 
the National Government assumed all wel- 
fare costs, that would be the best form of 
revenue sharing. It is argued that this step 
would relieve the States and localities from 
large and increasing welfare expenditures. 

This is a chimera. Current expenditures on 
welfare are only the tip of the proverbial ice- 
berg if the National Government assumes all 
costs. For there is a wide disparity among the 
States and localities in welfare expenditures, 
and the pressure for uniform national stand- 
ards would be irresistible. Welfare expendi- 
tures, at a minimum, would double—and this 
added cost would be gravely felt in the com- 
peting national priorities we should then 
have to forego. Severe constraints would 
thereby be imposed on our options for the 
future. 

When those who hold to the high principle 
of linking revenue raising to spending au- 
thorities also advocate block grants and the 
nationalization of welfare expenditures, one 
feels as though Humpty Dumpty has at last 
won the day, and words mean whatever any- 
one wants them to mean. 

Turning to special revenue sharing, we 
find the objectives again to be quite straight- 
forward. Much of the Federal support for 
State and local governments has been in the 
form of categorical grants-in-aid, of which 
there are roughly 500 different ones at this 
time, While the history of grants-in-aid goes 
back to the 19th century, their philosophical 
basis has altered considerably. Before the 
Depression, they were regarded primarily as 
means to assist States and localities to ful- 
fill their purposes. During the Depression, and 
at an accelerating pace thereafter, they came 
to be regarded as means for achieving na- 
tional purposes. 

In recent years, however, categorical 
grants-in-aid have been subjected to a plague 
of criticism in many forums—for their be- 
wildering maze of procedures, rules, and re- 
porting requirements; for their attempt to 
impose unnecessary national uniformities in 
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ignorance of the diversity within and among 
the States; and for their distortion of State 
planning. 

To be responsive to these criticisms, and as 
part of the general strategy for sorting out 
and sharpening the respective roles of the 
National, State, and local governments, the 
Administration has proposed its special reve- 
nue sharing measures. 

It is not proposing, I should stress, that 
the national government abdicate its respon- 
sibilities or abandon any effort to evoke re- 
sponses to urgent national priorities. Rather, 
we are endeavoring to devise a legitimate 
and constructive role for the national mem- 
ber of the Federal Government. For example, 
our support of research and development to 
uncover useful solutions to social problems, 
and our engagement with the processes by 
which useful information is disseminated 
and put into practice, constitute a forceful 
means of effecting reforms. 

The reaction to the special revenue shar- 
ing proposals has been different from the 
reaction to general revenue sharing, and we 
have attracted a different set of critics—a 
difference, one might say, without very much 
distinction. 

These critics argue that grants should not 
be consolidated and States and localities 
should not be given greater flexibility in the 
allocation of resources, because State and 
local governments are archaic, because they 
have tried to subvert national purposes, and 
because these governments are weak, corrupt, 
and untrustworthy. 

One critic has proposed abolishing State 
governments altogether, substituting re- 
gional government. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to recall the reasoning of the 
Founding Fathers on the distribution of gov- 
ernmental powers. In the 10th paper of The 
Federalist, we read that: “The Federal Con- 
stitution forms a happy combination in this 
respect; the great and aggregate interests 
being referred to the national, the local and 


particular[ly] to the State legislature.” 
Federalist paper number 13 pointed out, 

“Were it proposed by the plan of the con- 

vention to abolish the governments of the 


particular States ... it would not be dif- 
ficult to show that if they were abolished the 
general government would be compelled, by 
the principle of self-preservation, to rein- 
state them in their proper jurisdiction.” 

Jefferson, in his Autobiography, made simi- 
lar observations: “Were not this great coun- 
try already divided into States, that division 
must be made, that each might do for itself 
what concerns itself directly, and what it can 
much better do than a distant authority... 
Were we directed from Washington when to 
sow, and when to reap, we should want bread. 
It is by this partition of cares, descending in 
gradation from general particular, that the 
mass of human affairs may be best managed, 
for the good and prosperity of all.” 

It requires little acuity of vision to see 
that “local and particular” interests are 
being referred to the national legislature, and 
that the “partition of cares” has been almost 
completely removed. The question remains: 
is the “mass of human affairs” being man- 
aged better? 

I do not mean to rest my case on appeals 
to the authority of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, 
and Jefferson. There are many impressive 
thinkers among us today who question wheth- 
er a government theory originating with 
John Locke and others in the 18th century 
is applicable to these times. It is a truism 
that the past is a graveyard for dead free- 
doms unless those freedoms are reaffirmed by 
the living. And the Promethean task of lead- 
ership In every age is to bring new light, even 
if it upsets the bureaucracy of Olympus. 
We must ask what future, what freedom, we 
should like to have, and bring today’s forces 
to bear on the goal. 

The substitution of regional governments 
for State governments is not on the national 
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agenda. But even if it were, we should then 
be worrying about regional financing and re- 
gional relationships to categorical grants. 
Nothing but geographic area would be 
changed in our intergovernmental construc- 
tions for the future. The choice is between 
concentrating still more the powers of gov- 
ernment in the center, and decentralizing 
and balancing those powers. 

There is a role for regional government; 
indeed, it figures as one of the strong inter- 
locking steps the Administration is taking to 
reverse the centripetal flow of governmental 
powers. We see the regional offices of the 
national government as principal agents of 
change, introducing and adapting innova- 
tions by means of technical assistance into 
the diverse social environments that charac- 
terize the regions in which they are located. 

I should like to stipulate to the fact that 
some State and local governments have not 
kept pace with progress (whatever that may 
be) that some have been led by corrupt offi- 
cials, and that some have been recalcitrant 
in applying the law of the land in correcting 
social injustices. I submit that the percent- 
age in all cases has been low, and that many 
State and local governments are far different 
from what they were only a decade ago. But 
all that is not to the point. 

The question is not what the States have 
been, or how some have failed, but what they 
may be, and, beyond that, what the alterna- 
tives are. The history of strong central gov- 
ernments, and their relationships to the peo- 
ple, should leave no one sanguine about the 
main alternative to strong, decentralized foci 
of governmental power. The growth of an 
anonymous bureaucracy, remote from the 
lives of most Americans, and yet impinging 
daily on them, must surely be the final 
tyranny of a civilized society. 

The question is whether, with proper at- 
tention to the problems, we can strengthen 
the governing capacity of the State and local 
governments within a truly Federal system, 
whether we encourage their modernization, 
and open up opportunities for the participa- 
tion of citizens in the governing process. 

I do not use the word “participation” 
lightly. This conference is on “Public Admin- 
istration in an Age of Involvement,” and it is 
precisely the richness of “involvement” I 
should like to convey—the search for per- 
sonal identity and for responsiveness from 
institutions one cares enough about to want 
them to endure. We must deliberately devise 
ways of giving individuals meaningful parts 
in shaping governmental policies and pro- 
grams; they affect the quality of their lives 
too importantly to do otherwise. 

And lastly, the question is whether re- 
sponsiveness to national purposes can only 
be achieved through uniform requirements— 
especially when we are very uncertain what 
it is those requirements really produce. 

I submit that there is a better alterna- 
tive—that the national p be made 
clear, that we ask the States to achieve those 
purposes in any way that they can within 
the bounds of fiscal responsibility, and that 
the National Government publicly measure 
the outcomes and assist in replicating the 
successful ventures. 

The National Government has no monop- 
oly on wisdom, nor has it a Fort Knox of 
solutions for our social problems. 

The states can and should be great labora- 
tories for diverse experimentation, and more 
responsive to their citizens in achieving na- 
tional goals. An objective measurement of 
their performance, open to the public, en- 
forced by law and public conscience, will pro- 
vide us with an inescapable social account- 
ing. It isn't past performance, but the 
changes we should like to occur in the fu- 
ture, that is important. 

Finally, as I mentioned at this outset, there 
are deeper reasons for wanting to follow the 
route proposed by this Administration. 

It is essential to recognize that the essence 
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of governemnt, any government, is coercion— 
no matter how we mask it by words such as 
“partnership” or “cooperation.” The central 
issue is how that coercion is to be applied— 
whether it is to be mutual coercion or other- 
wise, and whether it is to be coercion or 
oppression. What is this sense of frustration 
abroad in the land with government if it is 
not that citizens feel they are unable to 
influence either the form or the substance 
of coercion? 

Cicero once said, "Potestas in populo, auc- 
toritas in senatu”—power lies in the people, 
authority in the Senate. But people feel 
powerless today. What is the result? As the 
people lose power, the force of authority that 
they bestow upon those who govern begins 
to weaken, the representatives of the au- 
thorities narrow, and to more and more peo- 
ple the remaining authority takes on the 
appearance of hypocrisy and injustice. 

The restoration of power is at the root 
of the Administration’s proposals—not only 
in general and special revenue sharing, but 
also in its proposals to reform welfare, to 
make institutions of higher education more 
responsive to students, and to reform and 
reorganize the Federal Government itself. 
We are trying to rid this Nation of the 
miasma of alienation and powerlessness that 
is smothering it. We are challenging the 
citizens, all citizens, to accept the power of 
governance and the responsibility that ac- 
companies it. 

The people must feel in the future that 
the decisions of government are truly theirs, 
that its declared purposes are theirs, and 
that the actions of their governments are 
fair and just. The people must regain an 
awareness of their potency to control gov- 
ernment, not merely confront it. They must 
become in the future self-confident in their 
strength and self-assured that their elected 
Officials act in accord with their delegated 
authorities. 

Clearly, the psychological and humanistic 
ambience of our proposals differs from our 
opponents. Distrust, contempt, and vitupera- 
tion accompany the indiscriminate attacks 
on State and local governments and their 
elected officials. These charges add to the 
sum total of bitterness, suspicion, and hos- 
tility afflicting this Nation. They divide us; 
they depress our energies, they misdirect the 
vast resources of the Federal Government; 
they distract us from the rennovations and 
reforms we so urgently need. 

The Administration seeks to decentralize 
power, to strengthen the capacity of State 
and local governments to govern, and to en- 
courage the participation of citizens—be- 
cause we believe it is crucial, more so than 
ever before, to trust the people. 

We must try to open up these barricaded 
boxes into which we have crawled, peering 
with armed hositility through narrow peep- 
holes at every outsider. We must rediscover 
our useful past—of a tolerant spirit, neigh- 
borliness, and good humor. We must try once 
again to trust one another. For although to- 
morrow is, indeed, our permanent address, 
whom or what shall be found there depends 
in the end upon this. 


FORMER SENATOR GRUENING 
MAKES COMPELLING CASE FOR 
ENDING DRAFT—NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 5, an excellent article 
appeared in the New York Times urging 
in the most compelling terms an immedi- 
ate end to the draft. The article placed 
particular emphasis on the corrosive ef- 
fect the draft has had on our Nation be- 
cause of the Vietnam war. The author 
of this article former Senator Ernest 
Gruening is perhaps as well qualified as 
anyone to speak on this aspect of the 
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draft, for he was one of the first Senators 
to condemn our Vietnam involvement. 
As Senator Gruening pointed out: 


The draft should at the very least be made 
inapplicable to Southeast Asia. 


Senator Gruening tried twice while he 
was in the Senate to gain acceptance 
of such a limitation. I introduced an 
amendment last year to implement a 
Southeast Asia exemption. This year 
Senator Netson has proposed a similar 
measure. 

But a Southeast Asia exemption is only 
second best. I agree with Senator Gruen- 
ing that our national ethos is not at- 
tuned to a continuation of the draft. As 
the New York Times article points out: 

Only briefly in times of war was there a 
draft until, for the first time, peacetime 
conscription was established by the Con- 
gress in 1948. 


This is a tradition we all too often 
overlook. Historically there is no basis for 
the argument that our Nation is incapa- 
ble of sustaining its defenses while at the 
same time protecting itself from a profes- 
sional military elite without the draft. 
We have done so for most of our history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Gruening article be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks so that Senators can con- 
sider his persuasive and eloquent argu- 
ments for the immediate abolition of the 
draft system. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, May 5, 1970] 

END THE DrarT Now 
(By Ernest Gruening) 

WASHINGTON.—Continuation of the draft 
when the Selective Service Act expires on 
June 30 is now planned by the White House. 
This move is, of course, supported by the 
Pentagon, but the decision rests with the 
Congress. 

If Congress does not act, if either House 
fails to vote for extension, no more of our 
young men will be conscripted for service in 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere. Congress could, 
alternatively, repeal the Selective Service 
Act enacted 23 years ago, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, sponsored by Senators Hat- 
field, McGovern, Cranston, Church and 
Proxmire, would do just that. 

For those who, Hke this writer, feel that 
the draft should at the very least be made 
inapplicable to Southeast Asia, and, pref- 
erably, totally abolished, there is the ap- 
prehension that the Administration will 
promise, as Mr. Nixon did in 1968, to offer a 
volunteer army as a substitute, but will argue 
that the draft must be extended for a year 
or two in order to effect the transition. I hope 
the Congress will not fall into that trap. And 
let me say, parenthetically, that the present 
and past attempts to “reform” the draft are 
meaningless and futile. It is the draft itself 
that constitutes the injustice. 

We should be reminded that for by far the 
greater portion of our national life we had 
no conscription. The millions who emigrated 
from the Old World came in part to get away 
from the compulsory military service de- 
signed to further the ambitions of mon- 
archies, and attracted by the absence of such 
compulsory service in “the land of freedom.” 
Only briefly in terms of war—the Civil War, 
World Wars I and Il—was there a draft un- 
til, for the first time, peacetime conscrip- 
tion was established by Congress in 1948. It 
can scarcely be argued successfully that our 
nation has fared better under this depar- 
ture from time-honored precedent. 
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The draft—for this war—has posed an 
unconscionable problem to the prospective 
draftee. It has been a major factor in campus 
unrest, in the alienation of our youth, and, 
together with the war itself, the chief con- 
tributor to the national malaise. Our young 
people have come to realize that military 
service in Indochina is not service in defense 
of our country. 

Since the exposures of the 1968 hearings 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
people have learned that the Congress was 
misled by White House misrepresentations 
of what occurred in the Tonkin Gulf in Au- 
gust 1964 into giving President Johnson the 
unlimited power to wage war as he saw fit in 
Southeast Asia, with a resulting toll of nearly 
50,000 Americans dead, 300,000 wounded, 
some crippled for life, and all the other un- 
happy consequences. They should know also 
that a resolution to achieve what the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution did had been drafted 
months before the Tonkin Gulf incident. 

Our young people also know that the offi- 
cial allegations that we are there to bring 
freedom to the Vietnamese is made a mockery 
by the sleazy characters that we are sup- 
porting in power in Saigon whose actions are 
the counterparts of the oppressive tactics we 
denounce in our adversaries. 

So the draftee is required to take part in 
a war that he considers unjustifiable, im- 
moral and, as more and more is revealed, 
monstrous; to fight and kill people against 
whom he feels no grievance and perhaps be 
killed or maimed himself in 'the process, with 
the alternative, if he refuses, to go to jail for 
five years at hard labor and probable ruin of 
his future in civil life. 

This is an infamous dilemma to which no 
American, indeed no member of a society 
that vaunts itself as free, should be subject. 

The draftee is uniquely the victim of this 
injustice. Those who signed up voluntarily 
in any of the armed services knew when they 
enlisted they would have to go wherever they 
were sent. 

While in the Senate I tried twice, in 1966 
and 1967, to amend the Selective Service Act 
to provide that no draftees should be sent 
involuntarily to Southeast Asia without the 
consent of Congress, These attempts were 
voted down. Such a bill has now been intro- 
duced by Representative William Fitts Ryan 
of New York. But now that President Nixon 
has proclaimed for over two years, that he is 
ending the war, has repeatedly announced 
troop withdrawals, and Congressional voices 
echo that, “he’s winding it down,” what 
earthly justification is there for sending 
draftees to the slaughter? 

Actually, while campaigning for election, 
Mr. Nixon said he would end conscription. 
But fulfillment of that campaign promise ap- 
pears as elusive as the other campaign prom- 
ises to end the war. 

I am not a lawyer, constitutional or other, 
but being able to read, I cannot understand 
why conscription is not the involuntary servi- 
tude which the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution forbids. Yet the Supreme 
Court, with the two strict constructionists 
recently added, has avoided ruling on this 
crucial issue, and now has further decided, 
with Douglas alone dissenting, that one can't 
be a conscientious objector to this obscene 
war. 

With the executive and judicial branches 
having failed our young men, our hope must 
rest with the legislative branch. The Amer- 
ican people will be watching how their 
elected representatives in Congress vote on 
this issue, and who among these older men 
will sentence more of our boys to die in vain 
in an utterly discredited cause. 


FREE FLOW OF INFORMATION 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I have been 
in public life for a long time, nearly half 
of the years I have been on earth, and 
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during most of that time I have been 
subject to the often microscopic scrutiny 
of the press. I would not have it any 
other way. While it would be untrue to 
say I have always enjoyed this adversary 
relationship, or that I have profited from 
it, I will say that the public certainly is 
the richer for it. For the free flow of in- 
formation, from both the writing and 
the broadcast media, must always con- 
tinue unhindered. 

An eloquent discussion of that free 
flow of information, and a look at po- 
tential dangers directed its way, were 
recently offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy). 
I ask unanimous consent that the speech 
be printed in the Record so that Sen- 
ators might share its wisdom. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHARLES H. Percy BE- 
FORE THE ILLINOIS BROADCASTERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 12, 1971 


I wish to speak to you tonight about what 
I see as a growing danger to the unrestricted 
flow of information in this country. Con- 
scious efforts are being made to nibble away 
at the freedom of the press, one of the found- 
ing principles upon which our democratic 
society is based, and it seems to me to be 
time for us to take note of this disturbing 
trend. 

Attempts have been made to subpoena the 
notes of newspaper reporters and the broad- 
cast film and tapes of television reporters. 
A fusillade of criticism has been fired at the 
news media by many of the big guns in the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government. And, regrettably, too few peo- 
ple are reacting sufficiently to this threat to 
the free and uninhibited functioning of the 
American press and to the First Amendment 
guarantees upon which its independence is 
based. 

These guarantees are not subject to modifi- 
cation. As Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black has observed, “The First Amendment 
does not speak equivocally. It prohibits any 
law ‘abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press.’ It must be taken as a command of 
the broadest scope that explicit language, 
read in the context of a liberty-loving so- 
ciety, will allow.” 

It is true, of course, that broadcast jour- 
nalism operates under special restraints that 
do not affect the print media. Broadcast me- 
dia are the only ones that are licensed by the 
government they are supposed to examine. 
Broadcasting licenses come up for review and 
renewal every three years, and renewal de- 
pends upon a governmental judgment of 
how well each broadcast station has served 
“the public interest.” 

Through its authority to grant or with- 
hold a license to broadcast, the government 
has the power, if not the authority, to judge 
a news medium. Clearly, the existence of that 
power can have an impact on what is broad- 
cast. 

I do not mean to imply that any of you 
here today have capitulated to criticism by 
the government, nor that you are likely to 
do so. But as long as the possibility remains 
that a few broadcast journalists will yield 
to governmental pressure and abdicate their 
responsibility to report the news fully and 
fairly, we face a very perilous situation. The 
power of government is so vast that its at- 
tempts to discredit the press carry alarming 
overtones. 

It seems to me that one cannot differenti- 
ate between the essential functions of the 
printed and the electronic press. The one 
works with pencils and notebooks, the other 
with cameras and microphones. But these 
are differences of technique, not of sub- 
stance, They share the same ultimate goal: 
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To insure that the American people’s right 
to know is not subverted. 

At its meeting recently in Washington, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
recognized that the current wave of attacks 
on television news constitutes an assault on 
the press per se, not simply on one segment 
of it. The newspaper editors sent a blister- 
ing telegram to the House subcommittee that 
is trying to subpoena from CBS news the 
film and words not used in the now cele- 
brated documentary, “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” 

Eric Sevareid, the CBS commentator, de- 
scribed the editors’ action this way: “For the 
first time, so far as we recall, American news- 
paper editors are formally and collectively 
saying that the First Amendment is not divi- 
sible, that the broadcast and the printed 
press constitute one crew in the same boat, 
one end of which is not likely to sink by 
itself.” 

This audience is well aware of the fact that 
relationships between the print and the 
broadcast media have historically been sus- 
picious, if not acrimonious. This is under- 
standable enough. Electric journalism has 
harmed many newspapers economically and, 
by its immediacy, has forced them to alter 
the traditional ways in which they present 
the news. 

Of late, however, it seems to me that both 
newspapermen and broadcasters have begun 
to realize that they serve complementary 
p and that they must unite against 
common foes rather than concentrating their 
energies on competition with each other. 

Radio and television obviously cannot pro- 
vide the depth and scope offered by a good 
newspaper or newsmagazine. And newspapers 
cannot hope to offer the visual impact pro- 
vided by television or to equal the speed with 
which both of the broadcasting media can 
respond to news events. But with a combined 
effort, the media can protect themselves from 
incursions into their constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedoms. 

No rational man would argue that the press 
is perfect or that it should be immune from 
reasonable criticism. Like any institution 
relying on human judgment, it is fallible, 
even irresponsible on occasion. All reporters 
and editors make mistakes. And no expression 
of editorial opinion has—or ever will have— 
universal support. 

But freedom of the press includes the free- 
dom to err occasionally. In Walter Lipp- 
mann’s words: “The theory of the free press 
is that the truth will emerge from free re- 
porting and free discussion, not that it will 
be presented perfectly and instantly in any 
one account.” 

Specific errors made by the press are cer- 
tainly fair game for specific, factual rebuttal. 
But the general broadside—the unsub- 
stantiated contention that the average news- 
man is an advocate, rather than a reporter; 
or that he is party to some “conspiracy” to 
mislead the public—this is the weapon of 
intimidation. 

I personally am far more concerned over 
the possibility that governmental errors will 
go unreported and undetected than I am over 
the prospect of a few inaccurate stories by a 
few reporters. If an issue reaches the public, 
the truth will eventually be sifted out. But if 
news is suppressed and newsmen are cowed, 
the public may remain uninformed, and 
powerless to alter the course of government. 

As a United States Senator, I am subject 
to the scrutiny of the press. I often read and 
hear things that make me understand 
why Napoleon Bonaparte complained—before 
the age of radio and television—that “Four 
hostile newspapers are more to be feared than 
a thousand bayonets.” Sometimes I find that 
a good reporter has made public some in- 
formation that I had hoped to keep private. 
Or I may feel that my public positions have 
been misrepresented—or, just as bad, not 
represented at all. 
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But, if I am occasionally exasperated by 
the free press, I think I also understand that 
I could not function effectively as a Senator 
without it. The press is one of the principal 
links between me and my constituents. It 
is one of my major sources of information 
about a wide variety of public issues. And I 
trust it, because I know that it is not an 
arm of the state nor an apologist for any 
faction or interest group. 

In general, I am in sympathy with the 
sentiments of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who said early in this century: 

“I think it is a great deal better to err a 
little bit on the side of having too much 
discussion and having too virulent language 
used by the press, rather than to err on the 
side of having them not say what they ought 
to say, especially with reference to public 
men and measures.” 

I realize that an outsider takes some risk 
in telling a professional organization what 
is in its best interest, but since so many of 
you have offered me so much unsolicited 
advice, I feel free to respond in kind. 

I would strongly urge you to continue to 
protect the confidential sources of newsmen. 
They are the raw material of the reporter’s 
craft, and the free dissemination of news 
will be restricted if they are identified. 

I hope you will tenaciously resist any at- 
tempt by government to pry into unused 
notes and news film. They are sacrosanct. 

And, perhaps most basic of all, I hope that 
newsmen will continue to regard govern- 
mental pronouncements with the skepticism 
they so often deserve and to goad the elected 
leadership into action. 

If it had not been for a free and inquiring 
press, the nation might never have had an 
insight into the Laotian operation. 

We might never have known of the dis- 
graceful conditions that exist in Chicago 
area nursing homes—conditions that were 
either ignored or condoned by the govern- 
ments responsible for licensing and inspect- 
ing them. 

We might have been blissfully ignorant of 
the condition of minority groups in this 
country. 

G. Harrold Carswell might be sitting on 
the Supreme Court. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy might have de- 
stroyed many more loyal Americans. 

The press did not manufacture these in- 
dividuals and situations. It merely informed 
the public of their existence, thereby dis- 
charging its fundamental obligation with 
distinction, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, the late 
publisher of The New York Times, described 
this essential duty very well. “We tell the 
public which way the cat is jumping,” he 
said. “The public will take care of the cat.” 

Unfortunstely, too many of our fellow 
citizens do not understand the role of the 
press. When unpleasant news comes into 
their homes, they seem to believe that the 
press is responsible for the events it reports. 
They blame the transmission belt, not the 
machine itself, for the breakdowns in our 
society. A newsman could be forgiven for oc- 
casionally thinking that we have not pro- 
gressed far enough from the time when the 
herald who brought news of a military defeat 
was executed for his trouble. 

Unreported news might make some people 
feel better, but it would leave our society 
much poorer, for a society cannot solve its 
problems without comprehending them. The 
press has wrought change in this country 
because it has rarely compromised with the 
truth and has not knowingly withheld in- 
formation from the public. I hope it never 
deviates from its commitment to truth and 
full disclosure of the facts, and I can assure 
you tonight that I will do whatever I can to 
assist you in resisting encroachments upon 
your freedoms. 

The late Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter stated the rationale for the con- 
stitutional guarantees that protect the press 
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very succinctly. He said: “Without a free 
press there can be no free society. That is 
axiomatic.” 


REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY AT THE COMMON- 
WEALTH CLUB IN SAN FRANCISCO 
ON MAY 17, 1971 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
May 17, in San Francisco, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), addressed the Common- 
wealth Club. His remarks are thoughtful 
and timely. 

Senator HUMPHREY said that a hasty 
and unilateral reduction of American 
troops in Europe would appear to friend 
and foe alike to indicate declining U.S. 
support for our NATO commitments. He 
stressed the importance of NATO to our 
security, and the need for the alliance as 
@ dynamic and flexible institution of 
great usefulness to its members. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator’s 
speech has points of great merit. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
HUMPHREY’S address to the Common- 
wealth Club be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
on NATO 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to speak to 
you today on a matter of vital concern to us 
all—the North Atlantic Treaty alliance. You 
might think it peculiar for me to talk about 
the Atlantic when I am addressing a forum 
at the edge of the Pacific. But surely we 
know by now that what affects people even 
in the remotest corner of the world can affect 
us all. 

The North Atlantic alliance is the founda- 
tion of American national security. It repre- 
sents a singularly effective achievement of 
American foreign policy because it has pre- 
served the peace in Europe for over 25 years, 

I came to the Senate when the NATO alli- 
ance was consummated. I voted for its adop- 
tion. 

Now the Senate is about to vote on a pro- 
posal which would put that alliance into 
question. I believe that if we jeopardize the 
alliance in any way now, we will do so at 
our peril. 

An alliance, like life itself, changes and 
matures. NATO had as its sole original pur- 
pose the containment of the massive mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union. In other 
words, it was strictly defensive. 

That posture continues. But it now has 
a new dimension. Today the alliance pro- 
vides the necessary framework around which 
European unity and cooperation can flourish. 

NATO has become a vehicle for diplomatic 
initiatives with the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact countries. It permits us to 
work in concert with our allies to secure an 
Atlantic security system. It also permits us 
to work together to induce diplomatic en- 
gagement, rather than mere military con- 
tainment. 

NATO, in short, is a dynamic, flexible in- 
stitution which has a very real function, 
vital to our own security. While its role has 
evolved over a period of time, its usefulness 
today is as great, if not greater than at its 
inception. 

NATO is a unique illustration of how an 
essentially mutual defense pact has evolved 
toward an institution designed to promote 
economic and political cooperation. And let 
me emphasize that economic and political 
cooperation are not mutually exclusive. In 
fact, they are complementary. 

National security is not to be found in 
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military power alone. It is to be found in 
economic and political cooperation which 
can only be instilled through constant 
consultation. 

Senator MansFrtIetp recently introduced an 
amendment in the Senate which calls for a 
reduction of 150,000 American troops in 
Europe—half of the American commitment 
to NATO. 

I do not question the Senator’s sincerity. 
But I am dismayed at the thought that such 
significant action would ever be taken uni- 
laterally. 

A call for substantial troop reductions is a 
matter of serious portent. It can only be de- 
cided upon in consultation with our allies. 
Senator Mansfield’s amendment does not 
provide for consultation. I believe its ac- 
ceptance at this time would not be in the 
best interests of the United States or its 
European allies. 

When my distinguished colleague and 
those who support his proposal point out 
the serious weight which has been placed 
on the dollar as a result of our NATO com- 
mitments, my reaction is one of puzzlement. 

The recent international monetary crisis 
is, indeed, a serious problem. But certainly 
the root of this problem cannot be attrib- 
uted to our NATO expenditures. Not when 
we realize that Eurodollar accumulation re- 
portedly is in the range of 50 billion dollars 
and our own balance of payments costs for 
our NATO contribution are 1.8 billion dol- 
lars annually ... mot when we realize that 
through offsetting agreements with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the United States 
has received over 6.5 billion dollars. 

Since 1949 the nations of Europe have 
grown steadily more prosperous. With each 
year they have shown a greater willingness 
to share in the financial burden of main- 
taining NATO. They recognize that it is in 
their interest. 

We certainly can and should encourage 
our allies to make an even greater contribu- 
tion, and their recent pledges give us every 
indication that they are perfectly willing 
to assume what is their responsibility. 

I understand the frustrations and concerns 
which have prompted Senator Mansfield to 
introduce his amendment. I commend him 
for correctly pointing out the need to re- 
view our commitments with respect to NATO, 
and I would add with respect to other areas 
of the world. The brutal and costly experi- 
ence of Vietnam makes it imperative that 
we reassess and reevaluate our roles both 
at home and abroad. 

I cannot, however, accept the rationale 
that links our withdrawal from Vietnam— 
and withdraw we must—to withdrawal from 
other parts of the world. 

Our alliance with Western Europe is per- 
manent and basic to American foreign 
policy. There should be no doubt that the 
security of the United States and Western 

are inextricably linked. And we must 
be wary of taking steps which might weaken 
that alliance. 

A weakening of the physical and psycho- 
logical fabric of the NATO alliance, I believe, 
would strike a serious blow to the prospects 
for peace, future chances of international 
cooperation, and the security of the United 
States. 

To abruptly cut in half our forces in 
Europe would seem to friend and foe alike 
a clear measure of declining U.S. support 
for our NATO commitments. 

We must be mindful of the fact that 
there have already been significant troop 
reductions from Western Europe since the 
peak period of 1961-62 during the Berlin 
crisis. At that time we had 434,000 Ameri- 
can forces stationed in Europe. We now have 
roughly 300,000—a reduction of about 134,000 
troops. 

To convey an impression of neglecting our 
NATO commitments would jeopardize vital 
efforts already in progress to reduce tensions 
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between East and West and to facilitate 
durable force cuts by both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact Countries. 

Only last Friday, Mr. Brezhnev threw out 
an open invitation for the NATO countries 
to join in discussions on troop reductions 
and armaments limitations in Central Eu- 
rope. Since 1968, NATO has expressed an 
interest in negotiating an arrangement for 
mutual balanced forced reductions in Eu- 
rope. 

Now, when we seem to be at the point of 
settling an issue that has helped to keep the 
world unsettled since World War II, we are 
seriously considering a far riskier option. 

We should not now gamble away the very 
stakes to be negotiated. 

We should seize the opportunity to nego- 
tiate a troop reduction on a mutual basis 
and without damage to the NATO alliance. 

We should never give the Russians some- 
thing for nothing. 

Negotiating with the Russians is like pick- 
ing fruit from a tree. The Brezhnev invita- 
tion indicates that the fruit on that tree 
may now be ripe. 

I believe we should try to preserve the 
delicate balance between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, while cutting back on 
our defense expenditures. The Soviets are 
as interested as we are in cutting defense 
costs and, hopefully, in reducing tensions. 
The recent statements at the 24th Party 
Congress would seem to affirm this conclu- 
sion. They, too, are saddled with a costly 
military establishment whose budget could 
be greatly reduced, if only we could agree. 

Our national security should not be uni- 
laterally legislated. It should be negotiated. 
It requires diplomacy, and cooperation be- 
tween the United States and our allies and 
with members of the Warsaw Pact. 

I stress the need for consultation within 
our own country as much as within NATO 
and with the other parties involved. 

We should have learned only too well from 
past involvements since World War H— 
Korea, the Middle East, and now Vietnam— 
that what has been lacking at home has been 
the crucially important process of consulta- 
tion, 

We have seen a gradual isolation and in- 
sulation of power within the executive 
branch. The Constitution, I suggest, intended 
something quite different when it called for 
a separation of powers. The pursuit of peace 
and security abroad requires greater harmony 
and closer consultation and cooperation be- 
tween the President and the Congress at 
home. 

As Arthur Vandenvurg put it: “If you are 
asked to be present at the crash landing, you 
ought to be there at the take-off.” 

Now there is a general strategic parity 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Both parties recognize this uncom- 
fortable fact. Rather than try futilely to re- 
gain superiority or to assume inferlority, both 
great powers have shown a willingness to keep 
this balance firmly under control. 

And, hopefully, they will reduce the chance 
of confrontation by moving their position of 
equilibrium to a lower defense level—through 
mutual balanced forced reductions in Europe 
and arms control agreements. 

To win our allies’ support for the far-reach- 
ing Soviet-American strategic arms limita- 
tion talks, the United States has reassured 
our NATO associates that we will consult with 
them fully on matters affecting the alliance's 
military posture. Indeed, our allies have fairly 
assumed that NATO's conventional strength 
will not be trimmed sharply during this 
crucial period. 

For the United States unilaterally and 
without consultation to cut its forces would 
certainly cast doubt upon our trustworthi- 
mess; it would rekindle our allies’ anxieties 
on the possibility of a separate Soviet-Amer- 
ican deal in Europe and at SALT—a deal 
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which would give short shrift to the interests 
of European nations, 

Furthermore, a precipitate force cut by the 
United States might persuade other members 
of NATO that they should begin exploring 
alternative security arrangements. In partic- 
ular, there could well be a tendency to re- 
assess their support for the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. If the Europeans be- 
lieve the United States is backing away from 
its NATO obligations, the ugly fact is that 
many of the old pressures to acquire nuclear 
weapons could revive in Europe. 

We are dedicated to discouraging the 
spread of nuclear weapons. To do so we must 
help reassure potential nuclear powers that 
their security will be protected without such 
weapons. A solid NATO serves that purpose. 
And our relationship to the Alliance should 
be nourished with that view in mind. 

There is also the Middle East to consider. 
At a time when the Middle East continues to 
simmer on the NATO's Mediterranean flank, 
& quick American pullout from Europe could 
be seriously misinterpreted by Moscow as a 
sign of our wavering will. 

The intricate diplomacy which now seeks 
to stabilize the Arab-Israeli situation could 
be adversely affected if the Soviet Union 
comes to feel it can act with less restraint in 
that theater, 

Steady American participation in our cen- 
tral alliance—NATO—4s essential to convinc- 
ing the Soviets that we are willing and 
capable of meeting threats to our interests 
elsewhere as well. 

Should we appear to be disengaging from 
Europe, one wonders what weight would be 
given to our indications that we will work 
for an equitable settlement in the Middle 
East. 

In short, I am convinced that the Mans- 
field amendment would have grave conse- 
quences reaching far beyond Europe. Its 
damaging effects on NATO would also en- 
danger a host of critical diplomatic under- 
takings of great importance to us all. 

An erratic shift in the American commit- 
ment to NATO would undermine the promis- 
ing initiatives symbolized by the West Ger- 
man government's so-called Ostopolitik. 
Chancellor Brandt has premised his steps to- 
ward normal relations wtih the Soviet Union 
and other East European states on firm and 
steady support by NATO. The pending Ger- 
man-Soviet treaty and related diplomatic 
measures to shore up peace in Europe could 
be damaged irreparably if the Atlantic part- 
nership is called into question. 

The essence of an alliance is to act in con- 
cert, not to make fundamental shifts with- 
out consultation. Some progress has already 
been made in sharing NATO’s burdens more 
equitably. 

We should certainly persist in seeking to 
enlist greater contributions from our allies 
and to negotiate suitable adjustments in 
force levels at the earliest practicable date. I 
believe the President should keep the Con- 
gress regularly informed of progress toward 
this end. 

Reporting to Congress on the question of 
troop reductions should be considered part 
of an effort to restore the Constitutional 
balance we have lost during the last 30 years. 

The next step is to restructure the rela- 
tionship between Congress and the Presi- 
dent. We can no longer simply urge the Pres- 
ident to report to Congress on the progress of 
these negotiations. 

We must provide him with the proper 
forum in which there can be a forthright 
meeting of minds on questions of national 
security. 

I propose that the Congress establish a 
joint committee on national security. This 
committee would be set up like the present 
National Security Council for the purpose 
of reviewing American foreign policy before 
it is made. We must avoid fait accomplits 
and work together to reformulate policies, 
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tailored to our needs at home and abroad. 
NATO is one of these important needs. 

In consultation we can expect negotiation 
and agreement. We can meet the security 
needs both of this country and our European 
allies. 


GEOTHERMAL POWER 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, “geo- 
thermal power” is on the brink of be- 
coming a household word for the North- 
west. “Power from the Earth” is the 
subject of a Pacific Northwest confer- 
ence scheduled in Olympia, Wash., this 
week. 

Those of us who have long since tired 
of damming up every rushing mountain 
stream in sight to provide power are 
delighted. I believe this 1-day meeting 
in the State of Washington may well 
prove to be a meeting where reasonable 
men come together and throw full light 
on the question of how best to meet our 
power needs in the Northwest. 

We do not need to dam up the pre- 
cious few potential wild rivers such as 
the Middle Snake. In fact, it is unthink- 
able. But we do need to pursue with 
vigor the wealth at hand. And geother- 
mal power promises to be a major break- 
through for reasonable men to supple- 
ment our power needs without destroy- 
ing every vestige of our magnificent nat- 
ural landscape. 

Mr. President, I have introduced two 
important bills in this Congress relating 
directly to this issue. S. 717 would pre- 
serve the Middle Snake River by estab- 
lishing a Hells Canyon-Snake National 
River. S. 564 is a bill designed to pro- 


mote the exploration and development of 
geothermal resources. Both of these bills 
are pending before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, and I be- 
lieve should be placed on the priority 
list for Northwest Members of this Con- 


gress. 

We are at that place in the history 
of this great Nation when we cannot 
bargain away our few remaining natural 
treasures to meet short-range needs 
without giving full consideration to 
alternative means with far less environ- 
mental impact. Indeed, we cannot afford 
this extravagance. We are living today 
in a country of more than 200 million 
people. And in spite of our affluence and 
ingenuity, we are beginning to have 
trouble in finding a piece of unoccupied 
space, an undammed, free-flowing 
stream. We are having trouble in closing 
out the noise and clutter of advanced 
technology and breathing in the maryel- 
ous splendor and tranquillity of a wild 
river or a wilderness area. And if we are 
having this much trouble, what will our 
children and grandchildren have? 

Mr. President, we must broaden our 
vision to see and utilize the great poten- 
tial at hand that does not require the de- 
struction of those treasures such as the 
Middle Snake. Geothermal power is here. 
All we need to do is open our eyes and 
acknowledge it. 

Mr. President, I think it is highly com- 
mendable that the State of Washington 
is hosting a conference to help us 
broaden our vision; and I ask unanimous 
consent that an article which appeared in 
the May 1971 issue of Northwest Public 
Power Bulletin, entitled “Washington 
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State May Hold Geothermal Power 
Promise,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON STATE May HOLD GEOTHERMAL 
POWER PROMISE 


(By Bert L. Cole Commissioner of Public 
Lands, State of Washington) 


The volcanic areas of Washington State 
may provide a vast reservoir of steam that 
can be tapped to provide relatively pollution- 
free electrical energy. The electrical power 
production process—known as geothermal 
energy—steam, which emanates from the 
earth’s molten interior, is led into turbines 
that generate electrical power. 

The Department of Natural Resources is 
vitally interested in encouraging the explora- 
tion for geothermal steam on State and Fed- 
eral lands; and, to this end, I am calling a 
conference on geothermal energy, which will 
be held in Olympia later this month. Earlier 
this year my staff held discussions with rep- 
resentatives of one of the nation’s largest 
geothermal exploration and development or- 
ganizations, the Magma Power Company, to 
urge their entry into geothermal-steam ex- 
ploration within the State. As a result of 
this meeting, Magma is considering forming 
a partnership with one or more major cor- 
porations for exploratory drilling. 

It doesn’t make sense to wait until our last 
stream is dammed to start looking at geo- 
thermal energy as a source of power. Millions 
of dollars have already been spent on evalua- 
tion and site studies for fossil fuel, nuclear, 
and hydro power generation; but essentially 
nothing has been spent in Washington on 
geothermal studies. 

This is in spite of the fact that power 
costs have proven to be competitive in areas 
where geothermal systems are operational. 

Five countries—the United States, Italy, 
New Zealand, Japan, and Russia—are now 
producing electrical power from geothermal 
energy. In North America, electrical power 
is being produced from geothermal steam in 
California. In addition, exploration is now 
underway in Nevada, Oregon, Hawaii, and 
Mexico. 

Of all power generating systems now op- 
erating, geothermal energy appears to have 
the least impact on the environment. With 
no major disturbance to the land surface of 
combustion products to dissipate into the 
air, and no inundation of river valleys or 
obstruction of fish runs, one wonders why 
there has been so little interest in the re- 
source here in the Northwest. 

The answer seems to lle in our traditional 
abundance of water power. Why tackle any- 
thing new when it is so easy to just build 
another dam? 

Nuclear energy promises a new source of 
electrical power, but may create some en- 
vironmental problems. 

Washington’s relatively few hot springs, 
in spite of the abundance of semi-active 
volcanoes and young volcanic rocks, has long 
puzzled the experts. It, of course, doesn’t 
necessarily follow that lack of surface 
“shows” indicates a lack of geothermal reser- 
voirs. 

The “state of the art” in geothermal ex- 
ploration has only recently passed the stage 
the oil industry was in during the 1800’s, 
when drillers were guided by surface seeps. 

The fact that most of the biggest petro- 
leum reservoirs discovered later had no leaks 
to the surface may be indicative of what we 
can expect with geothermal resources. Fortu- 
nately, much of the needed technology for 
the development of our voleanic resources 
has already been worked out by the mining 
industry; s0, once started, geothermal de- 
velopment can proceed much faster. 

One of the major obstacles to the develop- 
ment of geothermal power in the United 
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States has been the lack of Federal laws 
permitting development of geothermal re- 
sources. 

This has been a crucial problem, as much 
of the 1 potential in many states 
is on Federal land. Congress has been trying 
for more than eight years to resolve this 
controversy. At long last, a bill to regulate 
Federal leasing was signed into law by the 
President on Dec, 24, 1970, just before 
Christmas. The bill was brought to the Sen- 
ate floor by the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, of which our Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson is chairman. 

I recommended that the State of Wash- 
ington assume a leadership role by encour- 
aging exploration of land in geologically 
favorable areas of the state and by initiating 
new geologic investigations. 

Exploration for geothermal steam is ex- 
pected to take place outside officially desig- 
nated parks and wilderness areas. 

A fundamental need in any geothermal ex- 
ploration is an understanding of the geology 
of an area. In addition to reconnaissance 
work by Department of Natural Resource’s 
staff geologists and the support of other 
studies in areas of young volcanic rocks, the 
Department is publishing geologic maps and 
reports. 

One of the reports, Cenozoic Volcanism in 
the Cascade Mountains of Southern Wash- 
ington, by William S. Wise, is now ready for 
distribution. 


GEOTHERMAL POWER TOPIC OF SESSION 
“Power from the Earth” is the theme of a 
Pacific Northwest conference scheduled May 
21 at the Evergreen Inn in Olympia, Wash. 
The one-day meeting, called by Bert L. Cole, 
Washington state commissioner of public 
lands, and sponsored by the state’s division 
of geology and mines, is for the purpose of 
reviewing current knowledge related to 
tapping the heat of the earth’s molten in- 
terior for the production of electric energy. 


ABA AND THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, oppo- 
nents of ratification of the Genocide 
Convention support their position by cit- 
ing the official opposition to ratification 
of the American Bar Association. While 
the ABA is a distinguished professional 
association which I greatly respect, there 
are several reasons why its position 
should not be given the great significance 
that has been accorded it by those who 
agree with it and by some who might 
otherwise support the ratification of the 
convention. 

First of all, the ABA was very closely 
divided on the issue. The ABA’s house 
of delegates failed to endorse ratification 
of the Genocide Convention by only four 
votes. The very closeness of the vote, and 
the spirited debate that surrounded it, 
indicate that the ABA membership as 
a group has no decisive or overwhelming 
constitutional objection to the conven- 
tion. A large number of lawyers see the 
Genocide Convention posing no threat to 
American sovereignty nor to the individ- 
ual rights of American citizens. 

Even more impressive than the close- 
ness of the vote is that the ABA’s stand- 
ing committee on world order under 
law, and its sections on individuals’ 
rights and responsibilities, international 
and comparative law, and criminal 
law—those very divisions of the ABA 
most directly and intimately concerned 
with the Genocide Convention—all 
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strongly favored ratification. The distin- 
guished men and women who know most 
about the subject, who had the responsi- 
bility of delving into every relevant issue, 
supported ratification. The report of the 
committee to the ABA’s house of dele- 
gates as a whole strongly urged ratifica- 
tion and found no legal or constitutional 
reason why we should not become a party 
to this agreement. 

In considering the ABA's position on 
the Genocide Convention, we must keep 
one vital fact clearly in mind: The Sen- 
ate of the United States has the consti- 
tutional responsibility to give its advice 
and consent to treaties submitted to it 
by the President; and the President and 
his advisers have the primary responsi- 
bility for conducting our foreign rela- 
tions. The President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Attorney General have 
all endorsed the Genocide Convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the committee reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee on World Order Under Law 
of the American Bar Association approves and 
recommends the following resolution for 
adoption by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association: 

“Whereas, in the fleld of human rights 
the United States of America has exercised 
significant leadership; and 

“Whereas, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, in the drafting of which the United 
States played a major role, pledges all Mem- 
bers to take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the Organization for the 
achievement of... universal respect for, and 
Observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

“Whereas, it is in the National interest 
of the United States to encourage and pro- 
mote universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

“Be it resolved that the American Bar As- 
sociation favors the accession of the United 
States to the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide;” 
and 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
this Association to the President of the 
United States, the Chairman and members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, and the Ambassador of 
the United States to the United Nations; 
and 

Be it further resolved that the Chairman 
or any representative of the Association's 
Standing Committee on World Order Under 
Law be authorized to appear before appropri- 
ate committees of the Congress, and to co- 
operate with the executive departments of 
the Government of the United States, to pre- 
sent the views of the Association as herein 
expressed.” 


ECONOMIC COMMONSENSE 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, the 
proposal for continued financing of the 
supersonic passenger plane is to be voted 
on again in the Senate tomorrow. 

When the matter was first presented 
in March, I made a careful investigation 
and determined, with reluctance, to vote 
against this program. What I have 
learned since that time only served to re- 
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inforce my opinion, and I will again 
vote against this expenditure tomorrow. 
When the matter was previously before 
the Senate, I stated my reasons for op- 
posing the program as follows: 

First, and most important, we are all aware 
that real economic problems face this coun- 
try today. If this large amount of money is 
to be spent at all, it should only be spent on 
the most critical and worthwhile programs, 
and not on those in the “luxury” or “pres- 
tige” class. 


At the present time, President Nixon 
has cutback more than $10 billion which 
Congress has already appropriated. This 
is money in hand and earmarked for ex- 
penditure on urgent programs such as 
rural and urban development, water and 
sewerage, housing and highways, rapid 
transit, and pollution control and much 
of it in the State of Georgia. In his 
budget for the next year, the President 
proposes cutbacks which will further re- 
strict such expenditures with the result 
that the development of highways such 
as I-75 and I-16 will be delayed, FHA 
and section 235 housing projects will be 
postponed, library development in rural 
areas of Georgia will be restricted, and 
Georgia rivers and streams will continue 
to be underdeveloped and polluted. I can- 
not agree to holding these programs back 
while we go ahead on the SST. I am op- 
posed to deficit spending, but if we must 
have it let it be for things that a ma- 
jority of the people can use. 

Second, I am by no means convinced 
that private industry cannot or should 
not assume greater responsibility for the 
financing of the SST. Suggestions have 
been made that private industry will not 
expend the resources necessary to carry 
this program to fruition. I believe in the 
resourcefulness of our free enterprise 
system to provide technology and fi- 
nancing for any practical advancement 
in commercial aviation, particularly 
with the $800-million subsidy already in- 
vested by the Government in the SST. 

In fact, I have discussed with the pro- 
ponents of the SST a number of possible 
means of outside financing for the com- 
pletion of the project, so long as strict 
environmental controls are made a part 
of the development. 

Third, I believe the economic impact 
of discontinued Federal financing of the 
SST has been greatly exaggerated. Aside 
from the possibilities of continuing the 
project with outside financing, there are 
a number of pending proposals for the 
conversion of the labor force and tech- 
nology into more useful and less specu- 
lative endeavors. Using this approach, 
it is my belief that the investment of the 
same $500 million in more worthwhile 
Federal programs will result in more 
jobs and greater and more lasting eco- 
nomic benefit for the country as a 
whole. 

All of these reasons persist today, and 
in some respects are more apparent. 

I am happy to say that my position 
finds support from the world’s leading 
financial periodical, the Wall Street 
Journal. On Friday, May 14, 1971, this 
paper published an editorial opposing 
funding of the SST program. That edi- 
torial states in part “national prestige is 
nice, but there are better ways to en- 
hance it. The Government, for example, 
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could do more to strengthen the dollar, 
whose troubles have been causing so 
much foreign concern in recent days.” 
“No doubt an American SST will even- 
tually fly. We are convinced that the 
Nation will be better off, though, if the 
project waits until its commercial pros- 
pects brighten. In the House debate this 
week, the missing ingredient was eco- 
nomic commonsense.” 

A refreshingly honest statement by Mr. 
William M. Allen, board chairman of the 
Boeing Co., reveals that revival of the 
supersonic plane will involve extra cost 
as high as $1 billion. This simply under- 
scores the folly of any vote in favor of 
SST funding at this time. 

And tomorrow the Senate will also be 
voting on a number of resolutions pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of troops from 
the continent of Europe. 

It would indeed be a remarkable mis- 
alinement of priorities if the Senate were 
on the same day to move toward with- 
drawal of strategic forces based in Eu- 
rope aS an economy measure, and then 
vote to resurrect the economic folly of 
the supersonic transport program. 


STOP ALL MINING 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, on 
May 6, following my remarks on the 
floor on May 4, I introduced two bills 
pertaining to mining activities in wilder- 
hess areas. One proposal, S. 1783, relates 
to the disposition of mineral resources 
in wilderness areas anywhere in the 
country; and S. 1784 relates specifically 
to mineral resources in lands comprising 
the Three Sisters Wilderness in Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these two proposals 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

S. 1783 


A bill relating to the disposition of mineral 
resources in wilderness areas. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, on 
and after the effective date of this Act, all 
federally owned mineral deposits in non- 
Federal lands, and all mineral deposits in 
federally owned lands, within the exterior 
boundaries of any area designated by or 
pursuant to the Wilderness Act as a wilder- 
ness area are withdrawn from all forms of 
appropriation under the mining laws of the 
United States and from disposition under all 
laws of the United States relating to ex- 
ploration, location, development, leasing, 
mining, processing, or other utilization of 
mineral resources; except that the Presi- 
dent of the United States may, prior to 
January 1, 1984, waive the provisions of this 
paragraph in any case in which he deter- 
mines that such action is necessary in the 
national interest. 


S. 1784 

A bill relating to mineral resources in lands 

comprising the Three Sisters Wilderness, 

Oregon 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
all federally owned mineral deposits in non- 
Federal lands, and all mineral deposits in 
any federally owned lands, within the ex- 
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terior boundaries of the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness, Oregon, are withdrawn from all forms 
of appropriation under the mining laws of 
the United States and from disposition under 
all laws of the United States relating to ex- 
ploration, location, development, leasing, 
mining, processing, or other utilization of 
mineral resources. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr, President, Ore- 
gonians are faced with a serious threat 
in the Three Sisters Wilderness, as is 
evidenced by continuing news items in 
the Oregon papers, and comments on 
the various radio and TV stations. My 
mail is running heavy on this issue. 

While this is a particular case in point, 
there is no doubt in my mind, and in 
the minds of many knowledgeable con- 
servationists that it is a latent threat to 
many of our wilderness areas, and this 
is the reason for the two bills. 

Mr. President, I ask at this time to 
have articles from the April 30, 1971, 
Salem Capitol Journal; the May 4, 1971, 
Eugene Register-Guard; and the April 
13 and 29, 1971, Bend Bulletin, printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Srop ALL MINING 


Sen. Bob Packwood says he will draft a bill 
to prevent pumice mining in the Three Sis- 
ters Wilderness area east of Eugene. 

A California outfit has indicated it may 
head into the high mountain area to take 
out pumice for building blocks. 

And it’s all legal under our mining laws. 

The Packwood bill—which he may broaden 
to cover all wilderness areas—would restrict 
mining to that of strategic and critical ma- 
terials only. No longer would it be possible 
to take out gravel, cinder and other low 
grade material. 

But the trouble with this approach is that 
copper always is on the Defense Depart- 
ment’s list of strategic materials. Zinc, lead, 
bauxite and dozens more of the high-bulk 
low-cost ores sometimes are needed in the 
national interest. And all of the ores men- 
tioned above are mined in vast quantities at 
each site; it isn't simply a matter of a neat 
little tunnel running into the ground, There 
usually are hill-size holes and piles of tail- 
ings covering dozens of acres. 

We aren't talking about maybe-some-day 
threats. Anaconda Copper Co. has finished 
exploratory mining in the North Cascades 
and wants to grind up a mountain within 
sight of the favorite climbing peaks of Seat- 
tleites. 

The Wilderness Act usually is interpreted 
to mean that there can be no permanent 
structures—not even standard Forest Service 
privies—and no use of motor driven equip- 
ment. Some Forest Service officials are so 
fussy about this that they construct no 
privies, even the blue-sky variety, and allow 
power saws for trail clearing only before the 
tourist season starts (after that they use a 
“misery whip’—meaning one of those hor- 
rible 5-foot hand saws). Yet the law allows 
mining complete with earthmovers, trains, 
explosives and, of course, highways and 
trucks. 

So we'd like to see Packwood make the big 
try—to prohibit mining of any kind in any 
wilderness area. 

In effect, this would flip-flop present pol- 
icy, which is that Congress flaps in after 
the fact and restricts each devastating use 
after it happens. 

By prohibiting any mining, Congress then 
wouid have to act to allow a specific kind of 
mining for a particular strategic metal in 
times of extreme need. 

We'd rather have Congress weighing the 
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need for mining before it’s done than the 
need for protection after destruction. 
KEEP OUT 

Some years ago, the Register-Guard pointed 
out that the Three Sisters Wilderness Area 
is in danger of a rape far greater than mere 
logging. Logs grow back. The new danger is 
mining, an activity permitted under the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 in wilderness areas. 
Mined areas do not grow back. 

The immediate danger is to Rock Mesa, a 
plateau southwest of the South Sister. The 
mineral is pumice. If the California firm that 
has a mining claim to the pumice fields is 
permitted to operate a mine there, Rock Mesa 
will be scarred, Worse, however, is the effect 
of getting to and from a mine. Trucks, trac- 
tors, heavy earth moving machinery and ex- 
plosives could be used, thus ruining far 
more than the immediate mine site. 

Senator Bob Packwood is preparing leg- 
islation that would invalidate this mining 
claim in the Three Sisters Wilderness. It 
should be invalidated. And his bill should go 
further, to protect other wilderness areas that 
are endangered. One of them is the North 
Cascades, which the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany wants to pulverize. 

One can make a case for opening wilder- 
ness areas for limited periods and with ade- 
quate safeguards where really rare minerals 
are to be found. Silver, for example, is in such 
short supply—the results of generations of 
foolishness in which it was used for coins— 
that the wilderness someday might have to 
be invaded for that. 

But pumice? 


THE MINERS WILL BLAST AWAY 


A few Bend residents gave birth to a bill 
this week. But they shouldn't be surprised if 
it dies in infancy. 

Sen. Bob Packwood has announced that 
he will introduce legislation to restrict min- 
ing in the Three Sisters Wilderness. The Ore- 
gon Republican said his action was prompted 
by reports that a California firm plans to 
mine block pumice in the wilderness. But, 
more accurately, he was prompted by per- 
sistent Bend area residents who badgered 
him and other Oregon lawmakers in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The California firm that may someday 
mine in the Three Sisters Wilderness is the 
U.S. Pumice Co. of Los Angeles. It holds 
valid claims to 1,460 acres at Rock Mesa, a 
lava formation just northeast of Wickiup 
Plains. The potential mining site is less than 
@ mile east of the Pacific Crest Trail and 
about two miles south of the South Sister. 

The firm mines block pumice, used for 24 
different products, The main one is a panel 
board used for both interior and exterior 
construction. Development of the board has 
increased the firm’s sales from less than $1 
million in 1962 to almost $2 million in 1970. 
The firm is now mining at Lee Vining in 
California, where it has an undetermined 
amount of block pumice. 

Conjecture is that the firm will move to 
the Three Sisters Wilderness once its Lee 
Vining claims diminish. The company will 
only say that it intends to maintain its Three 
Sisters claims. That alone is a good indica- 
tion that the firm plans to move to Central 
Oregon someday. 

Under the Wilderness Act of 1964, mining 
is legal in wilderness areas. The Forest Sery- 
ice must allow U.S. Pumice access to its 
claims, and not restrict its operation. The 
firm must be allowed to operate as a “pru- 
dent” miner would. That means the Forest 
Service can’t force the company to fly out 
the block pumice by helicopter, or pack it 
out on mules or men. It probably means that 
the company will use large dump trucks to 
haul out its booty. Such activity, of course, 
destroys the intent of the Wilderness Act, 
which allows no man-made vehicles to in- 
trude beyond wilderness boundaries. 
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The wilderness act would have never come 
into being without the provisions for min- 
ing. The mining lobby is simply too strong. 

Packwood’s bill will try to chip away at 
the mining provision—it wouldn’t wipe it 
out completely. All Packwood is seeking is 
to limit mining in the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness to strategic materials necessary to the 
national security. But the miners will blast 
away at his bill until they kill it. It’s doubt- 
ful conservationists can muster the strength 
to pass it. 

But the bill at least calls national at- 
tention to the plight of the Three Sisters 
Wilderness. It will let the rest of the coun- 
try know that Central Oregon doesn’t want 
miners to mess with its Sister. 

Meanwhile, Forest Service people who will 
eventually work with the miners shouldn't 
relax just because the bill has been intro- 
duced, They've got to do all they can, in- 
cluding being taken to court if necessary, 
to protect the wilderness from U.S. Pumice 
Co. 

REWARD YOUR FRIENDS 

The U.S. Forest Service has announced 
new regulations for prospecting in the na- 
tional forests. The new regulations will not, 
however, stop development cf a pumice de- 
posit in the Three Sisters Wilderness Area, 
if we read them correctly. That will take a 
new law. 

Such a law ought to be a first order of 
business for Senators Mark Hatfield and 
Bob Packwood, and Rep. Al Ullman. The 
three are going to have a lot of explaining 
to do if an open-pit mine starts operation 
near Wickiup Plain. Voters in this area 
might then remember the old political com- 
mandment: “Reward your friends, and pun- 
ish your enemies.” 


A REVERENCE FOR THE LAW— 
JUSTICE WILLIAM H, BOBBITT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Raleigh 
News and Observer, which is published in 
the capital city of my home State, re- 
cently saw fit to honor Chief Justice Wil- 
liam H. Bobbitt of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court by naming him the “Tar 
Heel of the Week.” 

The headline over the story read, “A 
Reverence for the Law and a Twinkle in 
the Eye,” and I must say that these few 
words caught the essence of Chief Justice 
Bill Bobbitt’s legal career and character. 

Throughout his career, which has in- 
cluded 15 years as a superior court judge 
and 17 years on the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, the last two as chief justice, 
he has been unwavering in his devotion to 
the law and to justice for every man. He is 
a great servant of his State and Nation, 
and I take great pride in bringing his ac- 
complishments to the attention of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written about Chief 
Justice Bobbitt, which appeared in the 
News and Observer on Sunday, May 9, 
1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed as follows: 

[From the News and Observer, Raleigh, N.C., 
May 9, 1971] 
THE TAR HEEL OF THE WEEK 
A REVERENCE FOR THE LAW AND A TWINKLE IN 
THE EYE 
(By Bob Wilson) 

Half a century after that little epigram 
sprang from the mind of a Chapel Hill year- 
book editor, the man whom it describes still 
laughs at his jokes, still likes to talk, and, 
fortunately for North Carolina, is still a “de- 
cent sort.” 
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When William Haywood Bobbitt talks now, 
however, his sentences are more likely to 
reveal the spice of legal parlance than debat- 
ing and literature. But his jokes .. . well, 
as the redoubtable maxim goes, the more 
things change, the more they remain the 
same. 

Come into the modest office of the Chief 
Justice of North Carolina, meet Bill Bobbitt, 
and begin to absorb the essence of a man 
devoted to what Tennyson called “reverence 
for the laws ourselves have made.” 

A word of warning, first. He remembers 
names, goes out of his way to learn names, 
so don’t be surprised if you pass him on the 
street and receive a hearty greeting. And 
another thing you'll notice right away: be- 
hind the self-effacing comments, the anec- 
dotes and a casual air that quickly puts any 
visitor at ease is a mind that works with 
awesome precision. 

“He is such a nice person,” one of his col- 
leagues on the high court said recently, 
“that we won't even show people the door.” 

That’s true. Not long ago, a Durham work- 
man, upset because a case in which he was 
a state’s witness was being inexplicably de- 
layed, came to see Bobbitt. Now, the chief 
justice is a busy man with little time to de- 
vote to minor matters such as this. Only 
Bobbitt saw beyond the surface aspects of 
the interruption, 

The workman was losing money as he 
sat in court day after day, the solicitor never 
calling the case. The workman had had 
enough. He went straight to the top. 

“He was bothered and rightly so,” Bob- 
bitt said recently. “I sympathized with the 
man's problems and suggested to whom he 
might talk. I also called in my administrative 
assistant and asked him to check on it.” 
The case was tried promptly. 

That sort of thing isn't encouraged by 
Bobbitt, but he saw clearly that one man’s 
impression of North Carolina justice was at 
stake. It’s likely that the workman would 
never have gotten past the secretary of some 
of Bobbitt’s predecessors, who for reasons 
often known only to themselves, stayed aloof 
from the run of common men. 

Not this chief justice. As egalitarian as 
judges come, Bobbitt neither seeks nor ex- 
pects special consideration, even to the point 
of once refusing a reserved parking space. 
You can often see him eating in the Blue 
Tower or International House of Pancakes, 
making small talk with customers. 

He told his colleagues on the court, shortly 
after becoming chief justice Nov. 17, 1969: 
“While the chair of the chief justice is in 
the center, all are on the same level. Here 
the doctrine of one man-one vote prevails.” 
And that’s the only way he'll have it. 

Bill Bobbitt came down a long, ofttimes 
exhaustive, road before he began sitting in 
that center chair. Born in Raleigh in 1900, he 
was to be in Charlotte or on the road as a 
special superior court judge for most of his 
life. 

Bobbitt’s exceptional record as a high- 
school student brought scholarship offers 
from Trinity College (now prestigious Duke 
University), Washington and Lee, and Chapel 
Hill. He chose the latter and to this day 
points to a sentence in the university's 1917 
catalog that played a memorable part in 
his decision: “We know of no other place that 
offers greater opportunities to a meritorious 
student of slender means,” 

“T had that qualification, all right,” Bobbitt 
tosses out with a burst of laughter. He also 
had a determined academic spirit that put 
him through school in three years, a feat that 
allowed law studies as a senior. 

During the Chapel Hill years, Bobbitt met 
John J. Parker, a Charlotte attorney and fu- 
ture law partner whose destiny almost in- 
cluded the U.S. Supreme Court except for a 
recalcitrant Senate during Herbert Hoover's 
administration. Into his circle of friends, too, 
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came Thomas Wolfe, Jonathan Daniels and 
dramatist Paul Green. 

It was an exciting, turbulent time as the 
country turned to peaceful pursuits and tried 
to crowd bloody memories of the Great War 
into unfilled corners of the national con- 
sciousness. Chapel Hill was a vibrant place, 
and its remarkable influence was seeping into 
Bobbitt’s character and every view of life. 

Tapped by the Golden Fleece and Phi Beta 
Kappa, the dapper young man who was 
renowned for “making a speech on the 
slightest provocation” was on an intellectual 
plane with Tom Wolfe. He enjoyed the novel- 
ist immensely, describing him as “a great big 
fella, with a tremendous body and a com- 
paratively small head.” 

“Tom was interesting to me. I remember 
in Dialectic Society a fellow who would get 
up with a nervous habit of spitting. Spsst! 
Spsst! Well, Tom couldn't resist. ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, we came here expecting an oration. In- 
stead, we're having an expectoration.’” 

The halcyon days of student life merged 
into a budding career. Wolfe went to Har- 
vard, then New York. Bobbitt lost contact 
with him, later quitting law school after a 
year to return to Charlotte. He worked under 
John J. Parker, a legal education in itself, 
and thus passed the state bar examination in 
1922. 

Charlotte was home base from that point 
on, even after he left the law firm and took 
the oath of superior court judge in 1939. 
(“Come on Willie,” partner Plummer Stewart 
quipped when Bobbitt announced his can- 
didacy. “We'll have to work up a brag 
sheet.”) 

For 15 years and a month, Bobbitt was a 
self-described “itinerant judge” whose best 
friends were traveling salesmen. He steadily 
amassed a record as one of the most com- 
petent judges in the state, however, and met 
people who later would be valuable con- 
tacts in running for the Supreme Court. 

“Even in the beginning,” a friend who 
pleaded cases before him recalls, “he was a 
superior superior court judge. We saved our 
hard cases for him because Bill's decisions 
were so often sustained on appeal.” 

Unsuccessful as a high court candidate in 
1952, he was appointed to the bench by Gov. 
William B. Ulmstead two years later. Suc- 
cessive elections have kept Bobbitt there, un- 
til today he can claim modestly that every 
member of the court has appeared before him 
when he was either a superior court judge 
or supreme court justice. 

Bobbitt has become much more inter- 
twined with the court since the death of his 
wife, Sarah, in 1965, and son Bill Jr. three 
years ago. The lights in his third-fioor office 
in the Justice Building frequently burn late 
into the night. 

Yet, loneliness is hardly a hallmark of 
Bobbitt’s life. Five of his 14 former law 
clerks are in Raleigh, all sources of compan- 
fonship and delight. He often walks and 
dines with Justice Susie Sharp. And he has 
the responsibility, in addition to a normal 
caseload, of overseeing North Carolina's judi- 
cial system under the court reform act that 
went into full effect in December. His current 
extracurricular project: preparing for the 
1921 class reunion at Chapel Hill. (He’s the 
permanent class president.) 

As Bobbitt puts it: “I’m sort of a case 
by case person. I like to look at it and see 
what's right and just about it. I don’t mind 
doing a little innovating, but at the same 
time, I don't want to destroy the ancient 
landmarks I think we should feel 
free to re-examine what has been the stand- 
ard policy. 


THE MAN FROM FLAT ROCK 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on May 7 
the Decatur Review in Decatur, Ill., pub- 
lished an article on H. G. “Skinny” Tay- 
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lor, chairman of the Macon County Re- 
publican Central Committee for 23 years 
and one of my oldest and closest friends 
in politics. 

Harry G. Taylor was the first county 
chairman in Illinois to support me upon 
my entry into politics in 1963, and his 
assistance was invaluable to me during 
both my campaign for the governorship 
in 1964 and my senatorial campaign in 
1966. Since coming to Washington, I 
have continued to rely on him for advice 
on a wide variety of issues affecting 
Ilinois. 

In the years since 1934, when he first 
became a precinct committeeman, 
Skinny Taylor has dedicated a substan- 
tial part of his time to the Republican 
Party. In my view, he exemplifies the 
very best in grassroots politics. 

In order that my colleagues from out- 
side Illinois may come to know him bet- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent that the 
newspaper article on Skinny Taylor be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RECORDS OF A COUNTY CHAIRMAN: PHONE 
CALLS, TRIPS BY THOUSANDS 


(By Glen R. Cooper) 

H. G. “Skinny” Taylor practices politics. 
Republican brand, about 24 hours a day. 

This is and should be a way of life for the 
chairman of the Macon County Republican 
Central Committee. 

The committee is made up of the Repub- 
lican committeemen of the 110 precincts of 
Macon County. 

To get to be chairman of the central com- 
mittee the first requirement is to be elected 
committeeman in a precinct. 

The second step is to win support of a 
majority of the committeemen. 

Taylor represents the Republicans from 
Precinct 12, the Dennis School area. 

His job as committeeman hasn't always 
been an easy road. Several attempts have 
been made to vote him out of the nonpaying 
position, 

Some of the most lively in-party fights 
have developed when some ambitious Re- 
publican decided to challenge Taylor. 

None of these has been successful. Taylor 
keeps his own precinct in order as well as 
the county central committee. 


POLITICAL UPS AND DOWNS 


Taylor admits to some political ups and 
downs. Right now the GOP holds just two 
elected offices in the County Buil 
ner and head of the county school system. 

“We did real well in the last township elec- 
tion. There are 27 Republicans and eight 
oo on the Board of Supervisors,” he 

This puts the GOP supervisors in the posi- 
tion of naming two major professional office- 
holders—county superintendent of highways 
and supervisor of assessments. 

Taylor is in his 23rd year as county chair- 
man, and he brought out some interesting 
facts this week in talking about the job. 

His bookkeeping shows he has made 43,800 
local telephone calls that dealt strictly with 
politics. 

The calls were about patronage jobs, elec- 
tion strategy, meetings and private sessions 
dealing with the 300 or 400 patronage jobs 
that he helps fill. 

As chairman of the central committee, 
Taylor is head of the executive committee 
that passes on patronage job applicants. 


ACTIVITY IN SPRINGFIELD 


Incidentally, people interested in patron- 
age jobs must first get the approval of the 
precinct committeeman who passed it on to 
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he county central committee patronage 
group. 

Taylor's political bookkeeping also dis- 
oses he has, in nearly 23 years, made 3,432 
alls to Sprinfield to talk politics. 

Many of these have been to Republican 
governors or other state-level officials. Taylor 


will also admit that he has frequently had a 
ew words with the Democratic governors. 

In addition to his Springfield calls, Taylor 
said he has driven to Springfield 1,200 times 
as a part of his political position. 

Apparently some of the telephone calls had 
o be backed with personal visits to those in- 
olved. 

On a national level and a pretty “fast 
rack,” Taylor has records of making 1,144 
hone calls and 20 trips to Washington, 
D.C. 

Taylor hasn’t overlooked the local level, 
either. His notes record 660 meetings that 

involved political events. He tops off this 
with 400 meetings held in Springfield and 
other areas of the state. 
PRACTICAL POLITICS 

People close to Taylor claim that he tries 
to get some kind of a Republican rally 

istarted when he goes back to his hometown, 
Flat Rock, to visit. 

There is another story that Taylor, when 
a student at Milikin University, was practic- 
ng the art of practical politics. 

He came up with a key to Aston Hall, girl's 
dormitory, and loaned it out for a nominal 
fee or favor. 

Taylor is one of the few county chairmen 
of the state who has never held a patron- 
age job. 

“If I did I would have to give up some of 
my independence,” he said. 

Taylor’s wife, Marion, qualifies as a politi- 
cal widow because of her husband's interest 
in Republican politics. 

“That Skinny... last Friday he went to 
Chicago to attend a meeting and when he 
got there he discovered he was a week late,” 
she said, 

Taylor didn't count the trip as a complete 
loss. 

“At least I was able to ride a train (the 
City of Decatur) on its final trip between 
Dectaur and Chicago,” he rationalized. 

TENURE AS PRESIDENT 

Taylor was first elected a precinct com- 
mitteeman in 1934. He has been county 
chairman since 1948 and served as president 
of the Illinois Republican County Chair- 
men’s Association for eight years. 

His tenure as state president will probably 
never be broken. Rules of the organization 
now limit the terms of office. 

In 1956 Taylor was delegate to the na- 
tional Republican convention in San Fran- 

cisco and in 1964 he returned to San Fran- 
cisco as an alternate delegate. 

Three years ago he was elected delegate 
to the GOP convention in Miami, Fla. 


AMERICA’S LAST WILD HORSES 
AND BURROS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
know that many of my colleagues have 
received letters from youngsters in sup- 
port of legislative action to protect the 
last of the wild horses and burros in the 
United States. However, I would like to 
call their attention to a select group of 
individuals who, probably better than 
anyone else, realize the true value of 
these animals as part of our American 
heritage. These men speak with an au- 
thority attained only through years of 
experience. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp, several letters I 
have received from individuals whose 
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memories serve as testimony in favor of 
the effort to save the last of these ani- 


mals. 

There being no objection, the letters 

were ordered to be printed in the REC- 

orp, as follows: 
MONTEREY PARK, CALIF., 
April 30, 1971. 

Senator HENRY JACKSON, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Senate Office Bidg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have read an article in the 
Reader’s Digest for May 1971 on the Vanish- 
ing of the Wild Horse. 

Now I spent 20 years on the plains of 
Kansas and Colorado, handling horses of 
most every character, and though I am 87 
years old and away from the plains and wild 
horses, I still have great affection and esteem 
for them, and had I caught some one slaugh- 
tering them in my day there, I am afraid 
something would have happened unhealthy 
for such a person, 

Therefore, I earnestly urge you to use all 
your powers in restricting the destruction of 
these animals for their future and eternal 
preservation. The idea of slaughtering wild 
horses for dog and cat food is so revolting to 
me that it would take Cowboy language for 
me to give proper expression of it. 

Sincerely Yours for action, 
Isaac E. AYERS. 
Sonora, CALIF., 
May 10, 1971. 

The Reader’s Digest of May 1971, page 227, 
says “Goodby to the Wild Horse.” I am 87 
years old and have always been a ranch owner 
and run both horses and cattle—lots of ‘em, 
in different states. I think it is a national dis- 
grace to kill off all our wild horses. What 
are all the Congressmen in the 11 western 
States doing to save the wild horse? They 
can save them if they want. If they don’t, 
they all should be fired. 

BILL MAYHALL. 


Santa Rosa, CALIF., 
April 30, 1971. 
Senator Henry JACKSON. 

Sm: Keep up your fight to save the wild 
horses. I caught wild horses in Nevada 52 
years ago, but not for slaughter for pet food. 
We caught them to ride on cattle ranches to 
work cattle only. 

Truly yours, 
E. R. WILLSON. 
DEERFIELD BEACH, FLA. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON. 

Dear Sır: I just read in the Reader’s 
Digest re; Wild Horse Annie and her mus- 
tangs. This brings back a lot of pleasant 
memories when I was a boy 50 years ago. 
Father bought a supposedly buggy horse 
very cheap from a farmer who said his name 
was Harry (I mean the horse). He wasn’t 
very big, was tough as leather and could run 
all day. From your description he had to be 
related to the mustangs. We were too poor to 
buy a saddle so I rode him bareback and 
every time I mounted him I thought I was 
leading the Charge of the Light Brigade. 

He had a nasty habit of trying to squeeze 
you against the side of his stall but Dad 
took quick care of that by nailing a plank 
with several spikes in it that caught Harry 
on his left side. A couple of small spike 
wounds cured Harry pronto. 

Dad finally traded Harry for a cow with her 
calf as there were nine of us and we drank 
@ lot of milk. 

What ever you and Wild Horse Annie are 
for you can count me in your corner. If there 
is a horse heaven, Harry will be in the front 
row. May his soul rest in peace. 

Yours for clean sports and good Govt., 
JOHN COUCH. 
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San JOSE, CALIF., 
May 2, 1971. 
Senator HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In the article, “America’s Last 
Wild Horses”, on page 227 of the Readers 
Digest for May, officials of the Bureau of Land 
Management insisted that wild horses had 
destroyed the vegetation on their range so 
badly that erosion was setting in. They claim 
that by eliminating the horses, they can up- 
grade the area and lease it to ranchers for 
grazing. 

I am wondering if those officials have ever 
been in wild horse country. I was born and 
raised in good old Wyoming, which was one 
of the best States for raising cattle and 
horses. Feed was of good quality and horses 
and cattle grazed together without any 
erosion. 

The year of 1919 was a dry year. Most of 
the stockmen had overstocked and many of 
them went broke. Before that the sheepman 
and cattleman had an agreement to form 
a cow line, with the sheep on one side and 
the cows on the other. They got along fine 
with a few arguments now and then but 
nothing serious. After the hard winter the 
cattle business went to pot and several cat- 
tlemen bought sheep. That was the end of 
the cow line. There was no moisture and the 
land was overgrazed. The sheep moved in. 
Now, I haven't anything against sheep, but 
a cow has poor grazing where a band of sheep 
have been. You can spot a sheep bed ground 
for miles—nothing but weeds. And when it’s 
muddy, their sharp hooves cut the grass roots 
all to pieces. I just ask one serious question: 
Wouldn't this cause erosion? 

The wild horses stayed on their own range 
in the badlands and never came close to 
civilization. They lived where no other stock 
could exist and I would have to be shown 
where they ever caused any erosion. There 
is one thing about a wild horse—he can live 
on the hills when the grass is covered with a 
foot of snow. He will paw away the snow 
to get a mouthful of grass. 

A wild horse is a beautiful animal. He 
doesn't do any harm to anyone. They have 
feelings the same as a human being and more 
brains than some of the parties that tor- 
ture them. I have run wild horses in my 
younger days. We gathered them for a good 
purpose—for Cavalry mounts for World War 
I. They were broke to lead and ridden a few 
times, which was an Army requirement. 

Very few game animals could exist where 
wild horses roam. The only ones I know of 
are the jack rabbit and prairie dog. 

You will be doing a great service for our 
country in using your best efforts to preserve 
the few wild bands that are still in existence. 

Very truly yours, 
LESLIE A. CLEMENTS. 


TABIONA, UTAH., 
April 27, 1971. 
Sen. Henry M. JacKson, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: I just finished reading the arti- 
cal in the May Readers Digest titled, “Good- 
by to the wild horses,” by Hope Ryden and 
I just want to say that I am one of the 
old timers in North-eastern Utah. When I 
was a kid I have seen thousands of wild 
horses on the ranges here, used to chase 
them some just for excitement and once 
in a while I was able or lucky enough to 
rope one and break him to ride and they 
made excellent saddle horses, the toughest 
horses and the surest footed horse on earth. 
They in their natural state they would weigh 
from 600 to maybe 750 lbs. but catch a 
young one and break and gentle him and 
they would keep growing until they were 
8 or 9 years old and many would get to 
weigh 900 Ibs. 
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I have watched the stockmen, wild game 
hunters and other two-legged wolves try to 
get rid of the wild horses from off the 
ranges but I will tell you that 50 or 60 
years ago when there were hundreds of wild 
horses, deer, and antelope you could ride 
all day and your stirrups would drag in 
the tall grass, but now there is hardly enough 
grass on that same country to feed the 
prairie dog population which has been al- 
most shot out of existance by the so-called 
sportsman, who actually would not make 
a pimple on a real sportsmans neck. 

During the great depression of the 1930's 
there was a bunch of two-legged wolves that 
went out on the desert and shot wild 
horses, skin them and leave the body to 
rot and feed the coyotes and bobcats and 
they would take the hide and sell it for 3 
or 4 dollars. I just wanted you to know 
that I am for most anything that will save 
and protect the few that are left. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH SMITH. 


THE TIME DIMENSION OF MILITARY 
FORCES 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, on May 
14, 1971, Gen. John C. Meyer, Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, delivered an 
address to the National Security Forum 
of the Air War College at Maxwell Air 
Force Base in Alabama. 

As always, General Meyer was incisive 
and eloquent in outlining our security 
needs, and in describing the efforts of the 
Air Force to meet them. 

I have known General Meyer for years. 
I count him both as a close friend and 
as an invaluable public servant and mili- 
tary leader. He brings to our Defense Es- 
tablishment a rare talent and intellect. 

In his speech, General Meyer recounts 
the highly sophisticated and well-con- 
ceived philosophy that is the basis for 
our strategic defense strategy. He offers 
an intriguing insight into the planning 
behind our present deterrent posture and 
the allocation of our defense resources. 

It is particularly timely, in view of our 
debate here today, and in view of issues 
to come before us that will greatly affect 
our military capability. 

I commend his speech to all Members 
who would better understand our na- 
tional defense policies and needs. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the full text 
of General Meyer's remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TIME DIMENSION OF MILITARY FORCES 

There is a time-worn quote, attributed by 
Sir Winston Churchill to General Forrest of 
the Confederate Army. In it, General Forrest 
describes his approach to victory as, “I get 
thar fustest with the mostest men.” In those 
rustic words, he was ssying what military 
men have recognized for centuries. He was 
restating the law of combat that pre-dates 
Alexander the Great that has been set out 
as a principle of war by von Clausewitz, and 
that is even a pillar of Mao’s doctrine of 
protracted conflict. It is the law of local 
superiority, and—I might add—it is a law 
that exacts its own punishment on those who 
violate it. 

Yet, despite the widespread acceptance of 
this law, today we find many people—pundits 
and pseudo-intellectuals alike—preoccupied 
with counting missiles, aircraft, and ships; 
and then seeking to prove a point on the 
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basis of those aggregate numbers alone. When 
this simplistic calculus is used in a kind of 
do-it-yourself systems analysis, the dynamic 
concept of having forces at the right place, 
at the right time, is completely lost. There 
seems to be a tacit assumption that if you 
have these forces, it is simply a matter of 
good sense to have them properly deployed. 

But “properly deployed” assumes a lot. It 
assumes that you know ahead of time where 
those forces have to be, and it also assumes 
that you have the means and the freedom 
to move those forces. These are hardly trivial 
assumptions, and they probably go a long 
way in explaining why the questions of time 
and place are not usually addressed. Yet, by 
failing to consider what the economists call 
“time and place utility,” the picture of mili- 
tary capabilities presented by simply com- 
paring aggregate numbers is not only mis- 
leading, but it could also be disastrous. 

I can think back to my younger days and 
World War II, to some of the interesting de- 
bates on the relative merits of the Messer- 
schmitt Me-109 and the RAF Spitfire. There 
were all sorts of analyses and comparisons of 
G forces, accelerations, turning rates, and 
the like. The rather spectacular performance 
of the 109 at air races was also cranked into 
analyses. And, of course, the relative num- 
bers of aircraft was offered as a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the Messerschmitts. 

But when the chips were down in the cru- 
cial Battle of Britain, all of the analyses went 
for naught. Why? Because the Messerschmitts 
could not get to Britain; their legs were too 
short. The highly regarded Me-109s did not 
have time and place utility in what many 
historians view as the major turning point 
of World War II. Although the Germans had 
a lot of them, they could not get them where 
they were needed, when they were needed. 

Now, I do not mean to discount the im- 
portance of overall force levels. Obviously 
you cannot use what you do not have. So 
force levels are important—but primarily in 
the perspective of what could be available. 
The force levels provide the long lead-time 
reservoir of trained and ready forces that 
could be used to deter, to deploy, and to do 
battle. They are the “what” in the “what, 
when and where” equation of military forces. 

But in the short term—the day-to-day op- 
erations—the “when and where” become 
more important. This is because force levels 
are pretty well fixed as a result of decisions 
made months, or years before. In effect, you 
have to “make do” with whatever forces you 
have in being. As you concentrate these lim- 
ited forces to secure local superiority—or 
deny it to an enemy—time becomes the criti- 
cal dimension. And, as you move along the 
time dimension you rapidly approach the 
“moment of truth.” 

Let me cite another World War II example 
which is less dependent on technological 
limitations: the invasion of the Continent. 
Take the case of the Normandy landings 
when the continuing air interdiction cam- 
paign slowed the German ground force de- 
ployments. Where the Germans had planned 
to mass 25 divisions for a D-day-plus-10 
counter-offensive; they could only get 14 into 
position at the time they were needed. The 
other 11 divisions were not destroyed to the 
last man, but air strikes kept them away 
from the scene of battle. 

Then, as General Patton drove his Third 
Army across Normandy and into Brittany, he 
could leave his southern flank exposed. He 
knew the fighter-bombers of the XIX Tac- 
tical Air Command would keep the large 
German columns from getting into position, 
in time, to pinch off his otherwise exposed 
drive. 

There are, of course, many other examples 
in hot wars and the cold war where time 
and place utility have been the critical de- 
terminants. Korea and Southeast Asia offer 
many such cases. And, in the Cold War, one 
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need only recall such examples as Lebanon 
and the Formosa Straits in 1958 and thi 
Cuban crisis in 1962. 

Unfortunately, not all of the military ex 
cursions on the time dimension are docu 
mented as well as the World War II episode 
that I mentioned. As a result, some peopl 


ample, a narrow and shortsighted view by 
nonhistorian who wrote, ‘Historically speak: 
ing, the case for the deep interdiction mis 
sion is poor.” Perhaps a part of the ex 
planation for this kind of pseudo-historics 
shortsightedness is in the inherent difficulty 
of documenting events that were kept from 
happening. 

In any case, it turns out—and not tod 
surprisingly—that the Air Force has thg 
greatest facility in moving along the tim¢ 
dimension. Through our tactical, strategiq 
and air-lift systems, we can mass militar 
forces and increase their time and place util 
ity. And, we have demonstrated that we can 
go a long way in denying an enemy the abil 
ity to mass his forces and employ them at 
the time he needs them massed, 

Today I would like to focus on still an 
other time dimension of military forces, In 
this case, I will be addressing the time fac 


vince any would-be attacker that he will be 
worse off if he attacks. Or, put another way, 
I mean making sure that no enemy mis 
understands, or miscalculates our ability 


a problem in timing. 

Let me review what those forces are and 
how they fit together as a strong and effec 
tive deterrent. They are really of two types: 
reconnaissance and surveillance systems 
and what we call the Triad of strategic of 
fensive forces. 

In its entirety, our surveillance and warn- 
ing program is a mosaic compiled from man 
inputs and indicators. But for our purposes 
this morning, I will limit my remarks 
those systems which provide warning of an 
actual attack. 

The first of these is the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System—or, BMEWS, I be- 
lieve you are all familiar with that system, 
It has been operational since 1964, and con- 
sists of radar sites tied into the NORAD 
Cheyenne Mountain Complex. In terms of 
time, the BMEWS provides about a 15-min- 
ute warning for a mass ICBM attack on the 
United States. It also gives warning for an 
IRBM attack on the United Kingdom. 

Of course the BMEWS is not foolproof— 
no system is. It has gaps in its coverage. It 
looks to the North and cannot “see” the 
“long way around” missiles that could come 
at us from the South. Its capability is also 
limited in detecting depressed trajectory 
missiles that could come in under the radar 
coverage. 

But the BMEWS is complemented by a 
network of radar coverage which blankets 
the Soviet Union and much of China. This 
is a different kind of radar. It is called over- 
the-horizon radar. It gives warning of a 
mass missile attack as well as nuclear events 
and space launches. Again in terms of time, 
it provides more warning than the BMEWS. 

We have been operating the over-the-hori- 
zon radar as a test system since early 1966. 
In more than three years of operation and 
testing, it has detected and reported a large 
number of ICBM type launches. We feel 
there is now only a very remote chance of 
missing a mass missile launch. 

Although this radar does not provide the 
same detailed information as does BMEWS, 
it makes a significant contribution to warn- 
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ing. Its coverage fills the gaps in the 
BMEWS—that is, it detects launches regard- 
less of depressed trajectories or fractional 
orbits. And, it provides warning sooner. Of 
course, what we would really like is even ear- 
lier warning together with precise trajectory 
information. I will have a little more to say 
about that later. 

Now, let me turn to the Triad of strategic 
offensive forces. This 3-pronged approach 
consists of Air Force land-based missiles and 
long-range bombers together with Navy mis- 
sile-carrying submarines. This combination 
of forces significantly increases our confi- 
dence in continuing to deter attack. 

The most obvious reason for greater con- 
fidence is the reliability inherent in multi- 
ple independent approaches. An unforeseen 
vulnerability or weakness in one particular 
system would not put us out of business. 
For example, as the Soviets increase their 
already substantial anti-submarine warfare 
capabilities, we would still have sufficient 
strength to deter an attack. 

Then there are the advantages associated 
with each type of strategic system. The 
land-based ICBMs stand ready—constantly 
on alert, and 30 minutes from their targets. 
They are both reliable and accurate. Today 
we have 1054 of these missiles consisting of 
54 Titans and 1000 Minuteman. The Titans 
are retained in our forces because they can 
deliver a large nuclear warhead to targets 
at great ranges. At present the majority of 
our Minuteman missiles are Minuteman I's 
and II's. Both of these are capable of deliver- 
ing nuclear warheads, against potential en- 
emies with the Minuteman II having the 
greater range. 

Last year we completed our development 
flight test program on the Minuteman III 
and the first squadron has been deployed. 
The Minuteman III is MIRV capable and 
has a vastly improved capability for the 
deployment of re-entry vehicles as well as 
penetration aids. By 1975, we plan to have 
a Minuteman force just about evenly di- 
vided between Minuteman Us and IIIs. 

The manned-bomber is an entirely differ- 
ent kind of deterrent force. It can be 
launched and then recalled—without ever 
penetrating enemy airspace. It can be re- 
routed en route. It can be on airborne alert 
outside of our continental limits and out of 
range of enemy defenses. When ordered to 
the attack, the manned bomber can strike 
a series of targets with a variety of weapons. 
It can also be reused. 

Today we have close to 450 operational 
bombers. Nearly all of these are B—52s with 
a small number of FB-111s currently enter- 
ing the inventory. The B—52s on alert carry 
free-fall bombs and air-to-surface missiles 
whereas the FB-111s which will also be on 
alert carry only free-fall bombs until a new 
air-to-surface missile, now in development, 
becomes operational. 

The third part of the Triad consists of 
missile-carrying submarines. They offer yet 
a different type of targeting problem to the 
Soviets. The Navy has 41 such submarines 
with a total of 656 missiles. Of course, not 
all of those are on station at any one time. 

These three systems operating in concert 
complicate an enemy's defense problems and 
limit his offense strategies. For one thing, 
they put a strain on his resources. He must 
divide his available resources in some fashion 
between offensive and defensive forces. Those 
that go to defense must then be further di- 
vided between anti-ballistic missile systems, 
anti-aircraft systems, and anti-submarine 
warfare. He must also spread out his top- 
grade scientists, engineers and managers. The 
resulting dilution in defenses is tantamount 
to increased capabilities for our strategic 
offensive forces. At the same time, resources 
made available for defenses are no longer 
available for offensive systems. 

But perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of the Triad is the severe problem in 
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timing that it presents an enemy strategist. 
A simultaneous surprise attack on all ele- 
ments of the Triad is virtually impossible— 
and a strike on any one element gives warn- 
ing to all of the others. As a result, the ad- 
vantage of a first strike surprise attack by 
an enemy is largely foreclosed. 

If an enemy launches an ICBM attack 
against the United States, the BMEWS and 
over-the-horizon radar warn of the attack 
eight to 15 minutes after launch. The time 
remaining to impact is 15 to 20 minutes. This 
is more than enough time for the bomber 
alert force to become airborne and to es- 
cape the lethal radius of warheads targeted 
against their bases. 

If am enemy chooses to attack our bomber 
bases with submarine launched missiles, 
the first impacts would provide rather con- 
clusive evidence of an attack. In this situa- 
tion the missiles in the silos and submarines 
which are on station are still available to 
our command authority. Even if an attack on 
our bomber bases were timed to coincide 
with our detection of hostile ICBM launches, 
this availability would remain. And, the 
credibility of our Triad deterrent will be 
further enhanced by our plans for dispersal 
of the bomber force and improved warning 
systems. There are, of course, other tactics 
in timing which an enemy might use, but in 
each case, some part of the Triad can still 
respond with what should be unacceptable 
destructive power—that is, unacceptable to 
an enemy. 

In effect, then, there is synergy in the 
Triad which adds value beyond costs, And 
while the total value of the Triad cannot 
be measured in strictly quantitative terms, 
it certainly has had sufficient time and place 
utility to deter any attack over the past 
decade. To paraphrase General Forrest, it 
has assured that we would also be “lastest 
with the mostest.” 

But, there is no guarantee that what has 
been sufficient, will continue to be. As a 
result I am not only concerned about where 
we are now, but also about where we are 
going, and how we will get there. This 
means hard decisions on qualitative improve- 
ments and equally hard decisions on procure- 
ment quantities to assure the continued ef- 
fectiveness of our deterrent. It also intro- 
duces still another time dimension in our 
military forces—in this case, the time it 
takes to develop and deploy new capabilities. 

We are making those hard choices right 
now. We are putting our limited resources 
on those systems which will do the most 
to keep our deterrent effective—and we are 
very much aware that these programs are 
time sensitive. 

Some of our very important development 
programs are concerned with surveillance. By 
taking full advantage of earlier technology 
programs in many areas, we believe we will 
be able to get much better detection of 
enemy missile launches. And, we will be able 
to do it for both land-launched ICBMs and 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles. This 
kind of warning will, of course, benefit all 
elements of our strategic force. It will pro- 
vide more of that very valuable commod- 
ity—time. It will also mean more time to 
get the manned-bomber force airborne—even 
in the face of submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles. 

For the other end of the ballistic missile 
trajectory, we are developing new re-entry 
vehicles and more advanced penetration aids. 
Some of these developments are aimed at 
giving us better techniques of weapon de- 
livery. Others are being developed to dilute, 
saturate, or otherwise degrade the enemy’s 
defensive capabilities. But together, they will 
erode the time he has to defend himself 
against our retaliatory forces. 

We are also working on the development 
of a new bomber as well as new air-to-surface 
weapons. The development of the B—1 bomber 
is now under contract. This new aircraft is 
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being designed to get off its base much more 
quickly. That is, it will be able to escape an 
attack with less warning. It will be signifi- 
cantly smaller than the B-52 both in actual 
size and, perhaps more important, in its 
radar reflectivity. That, plus its high speed 
and low altitude flight path, will leave enemy 
defenses less time to respond. And, of course, 
it will continue to offer all of those advan- 
tages peculiar to the manned bomber: 

It can be launched, recalled, and re-used; 

It can be re-routed enroute; 

It can be on airborne alert; and, 

Each sortie can strike many widely dis- 
persed targets with a variety of weapons. 

But development of an advanced strategic 
system, such as the B-1, is a time-consuming 
process. And if there is one thing we have 
learned about the development of complex 
weapon systems, it is that you cannot short- 
en the development lead time—at least not 
by very much, But, reductions in funds and 
unending studies can extend that lead time— 
almost without limit. This means—in the 
simplest terms—that it costs you more, and 
you get it later. It also means you may not 
have it when you need it. 

For those reasons, we spend a lot of our 
time trying to keep our carefully selected 
strategic deterrent systems “on track.” An- 
other example is the short range attack mis- 
sile which will add new nuclear capabilities 
to our present bombers—the B-52s and 
FB~—111s—as well as the B—1. This new missile 
is called the SRAM. It adds new dimensions 
to our strategic bombers through its dis- 
tinctive trajectories. It can get to its target 
on a high arching ballistic path or it can 
hug the earth in an all low altitude attack. 
When in the semi-ballistic mode it has the 
longer ramp. At low altitude its range is 
shorter, but it has the same accuracy of 
delivery. In either case, the SRAM will get a 
weapon on target sooner than a gravity drop 
bomb and it will substantially increase an 
enemy’s air and missile defense problems. 
Again, he will have less time to respond. 

These new systems, as well as others in de- 
velopment, should keep the strategic balance 
from tilting against us—at least in a quali- 
tative sense. They will provide more effec- 
tive systems and they will protect us against 
technological surprise. But in this business, 
no one is ever really sure. We know we could 
do more in system development, and we 
know we could move somewhat faster along 
the time dimension of system development. 
But we also know that either of those alter- 
natives would cost more money. At the same 
time, we see the Soviets doing more, and 
apparently moving faster. In that context, 
we are doing everything that we can to 
make sure that we continue to have “suffi- 
cient” strategic forces, in time, but it is a 
risky business at best. 

What I have tried to do this morning is 
focus on the time dimension of military 
power—and more specifically, the time 
dimension of our nuclear deterrent forces, 
This is a very vital part of our national 
strategy, and certainly one that gets a good 
deal of attention in the Air Force. But it is 
really bigger than the Air Force. 

As I have indicated, our nuclear deterrent 
strategy is based on a network of surveil- 
lance and detection systems, and on a Triad 
of retaliatory forces. Working together, with 
each part of the system prepared to make its 
timely contribution, we have created an in- 
ternational environment of deterrence, one 
in which no rational enemy would attack— 
the price he would have to pay has been too 
high. And the reason the system works— 
and this is the key to deterrence—is that each 
part has different characteristics and a differ- 
ent time profile. That is what makes the value 
of the Triad greater than the sum of the 
individual parts. And that is also why it 
would be a mistake to settle for any one sys- 
tem—or even two. 

At the same time, I have introduced the 
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specter of the future. Just because our cur- 
rent forces and systems have proved to be an 
effective deterrent in the past, is no reason to 
believe that they cannot be effectively coun- 
tered in the future. For that reason—and rec- 
ognizing the long lead times involved in the 
development of strategic weapon systems—we 
are pressing on with selected new programs, 
These include new surveillance systems with 
shorter response times, and new retaliatory 
systems with faster response times. Taken 
as a whole, we are doing everything that we 
can to make sure we will have the forces we 
need, where we need them, and when we need 
them. 


SECRETARY ROGERS REJECTS 
WAR POWER BILLS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Friday, May 14, the Honorable William P. 
Rogers, Secretary of State, appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to testify concerning several bills 
which would set forth rules purportedly 
governing the ability of the President of 
the United States to use the Armed 
Forces in military hostilities. Secretary 
Rogers presented his testimony in a cour- 
teous and calm manner which fully ex- 
emplified the recognition by himself and 
the administration that Congress has a 
direct and important role in the setting 
of major foreign and military policies. His 
statement gave fair weight to the con- 
stitutional expectation of cooperation 
and consultation between the legislative 
and executive branches in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy decisions and the 
use of force in the conduct of that policy. 

But having stated his commitment to 
the achievement of a proper balance be- 
tween the roles of the President and Con- 
gress in this field, Secretary Rogers made 
it clear that his view of our system of 
shared powers does not mean that one 
branch possesses the dominating role as 
the authors of the war powers legislation 
would presume the Congress to have. By 
shared powers, the Secretary appears to 
mean that each of our political branches 
holds grants of authority which enable it 
to act independently. In contrast, the 
bold assertion made by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) that the President 
is the mere “executive arm of Congress” 
who must carry out “its policy directives 
in the prosecution of military hostilities” 
shows all too clearly what the authors of 
the War Powers bilis have in mind when 
they speak of “shared powers.” 

Though it is normally desirable that 
military action should not be initiated 
without cooperation between the two 
branches, Secretary Rogers points out 
there are occasions when it is utterly in- 
dispensable for the President to act im- 
mediately and in secrecy without prior 
approval from Congress. Indeed, history 
demonstrates that past Presidents have 
so acted on their own authority, without 
any declaration of war, in nearly 155 
instances. 

Secretary Rogers indicates that this 
historical practice has occurred under a 
grant of authority by the framers of the 
Constitution who “intended to leave the 
President certain indispensable emer- 
gency powers.” In speaking of the Presi- 
dent’s widely recognized power “to repel 
sudden attacks,” the Secretary of State 
argued: 
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That was the one situation, in 1787, in 
which it was evident that emergency action 
was required. But I submit that the rationale 
behind the concept is broader—that is, that 
in emergency situations the President has 
power and a responsibility to use the armed 
forces to protect the nation’s security. 


Mr. President, I agree. I, too, believe 
the President must hold an independent 
power of action whenever he believes the 
freedoms of this Nation are undeniably 
at stake. To explain what I mean, I be- 
lieve the kinds of emergency situations 
which the Secretary has in mind would 
include the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, 
in which President John F. Kennedy had 
to act strongly and swiftly within a mat- 
ter of days in order to force the removal 
of offensive missiles being aimed at 80 
million American citizens. I think they 
would also encompass the Congo rescue 
efforts of 1964 in which U.S. Air Force 
planes airlifted about 600 Belgian para- 
troopers during two operations in which 
nearly 2,000 civilians, almost all of them 
non-Americans, were saved from revolu- 
tionary mobs threatening their lives; and 
they would definitely foresee the possible 
need for the sudden deployment of sev- 
eral thousands of American troops to 
the city of free Berlin during one of the 
cyclical pressures against that city by 
Communist forces. 

Mr. President, as incredible as it seems, 
the War Powers bills would either pre- 
vent the President from taking prompt 
emergency action in each of these vital 
true-life situations and many others of 
a similar nature, or would else prohibit 
continued United States action beyond 
30 days. In the light of such ill-con- 
sidered results as these, I think the Sec- 
retary of State is putting it mildly when 
he charges the bills “would not serve the 
Nation’s long-term interests.” 

But this is only the beginning. There 
are untold other problems connected with 
the War Powers proposals. For one thing, 
they cannot change the Constitution by 
legislation. In this regard, Secretary 
Rogers is absolutely correct when he ob- 
serves: 

The bills would raise a serious Constitu- 
tional issue of interference with the Presi- 
dent’s authority under the Constitution as 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Also, any Members of Congress who 
might conceive of the war powers legisla- 
tion as serving the ends of a peaceful 
settlement of issues might closely study 
Secretary Rogers’ warning that: 

Moreover, requiring prior congressional 
authorization for deployment of forces can 
deprive the President of a valuable instru- 
ment of diplomacy which is used most often 
to calm a crisis rather than enflame it. 


In addition, the doves among us might 
take heed of Secretary Rogers’ funda- 
mental observation that: 

To circumscribe presidential ability to act 
in emergency situations—or even to appear 
to weaken it—would run the grave risk of 
miscalculation by a potential enemy regard- 
ing the ability of the United States to act in 
a crisis. This might embolden such a na- 
tion to provoke crises or take other actions 
which undermine international peace and se- 
curity. 


Mr. President, there are countless other 
problems and unfortunate ramifications 
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attached to the various war powers meas- 
ures. For example, Secretary Rogers cau- 
tions that the 30-day limitation might 
prove impossible to implement, once our 
troops have been committed, in a manner 
which provides for the withdrawal of our 
forces in safety within such an arbitrary 
time period. 

In summary, Mr. President, the war 
Powers legislation is a can of worms. Re- 
gardless of all the good motives in the 
world on the part of the sponsors of these 
bills, I must join in the conclusion 
reached by Secretary Rogers, who told 
the committee: 


I am opposed to the legislation before you 
as a way to achieve these objectives because 
(1) it attempts to fix in detail, and to freeze, 
the allocation of the war power between the 
President and Congress—a step which the 
framers in their wisdom quite deliberately de- 
cided against and (2) it attempts in a num- 
ber of respects to narrow the power given 
the President by the Constitution. 


Mr. President, in order that the entire 
Congress and a broad segment of the 
American public might be able to read 
and study the thoughtful and scholarly 
presentation of Secretary Rogers before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony be printed in the Record together 
with relevant footnotes. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, AND THE WAR 
PowErs 
(Statement of the Honorable William P. 
Rogers, Secretary of State) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

It is, as always, my privilege to appear be- 
fore this Committee. I am grateful to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to members of the Com- 
mittee for the opportunity to testify on the 
serious questions under consideration. 

The Committee has helped stimulate an 
important examination of the war powers 
of the President and Congress under our 
Constitution. This Administration, of course, 
fully respects Congress’ right to exercise its 
constitutional role in decisions involving the 
use of military force and in the formulation 
of our nation’s foreign policy. We realize 
that under our constitutional system deci- 
sions in this vital area should reflect a com- 
mon perspective among the Legislature, the 
Executive and the electorate so that each 
may play its proper role. We also 
that this common perspective can only be 
built through cooperation and consultation 
between the Legislative and Executive 
branches, Generally speaking, the constitu- 
tional process so wisely conceived by the 
Founding Fathers has worked well through- 
out our history. Any attempt to change it 
should be approached carefully and should 
be subjected to long and full consideration 
of all aspects of the problem. 

The issue before us involves the constitu- 
tional authority to commit forces to armed 
combat and related questions. These ques- 
tions have been the subject of considerable 
debate and scholarly attention* Unfortu- 
nately, they are often approached polemically 
with one side arguing the President’s con- 
stitutional authority as Commander-in- 
Chief and the other side asserting Congress’ 
constitutional power to declare war—the im- 
Plication being that these powers are some- 
how incompatible. The contrary is true. The 
framers of the Constitution intended that 
there be a proper balance between the roles 
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of the President and Congress in decisions 
to use force in the conduct of foreign policy. 

In discussing these issues with you today, 
I wish first to review the historical back- 
ground of the war powers question, begin- 
ning with the Constitution itself and trac- 
ing the practice of the nation throughout 
our history. I would then like to place the 
war powers issue in the modern context and 
discuss with you the factors which I see 
bearing on the issue of the exercise of presi- 
dential and congressional powers now and in 
the foreseeable future. Finally, from this per- 
spective, I will describe what I believe the 
national interest requires in terms of a 
proper balance between the President and 
the Congress, 

Frist, let me stress that cooperation be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative branches 
is the heart of the political process as con- 
ceived by the framers of the Constitution. 
In the absence of such cooperation, no leg- 
islation which seeks to define constitutional 
powers more rigidly can be effective. Con- 
versely, given such cooperation, such leg- 
islation is unnecessary. Obviouly there is need 
for and great value in congressional partic- 
ipation in the formulation of foreign policy 
and in decisions regarding the use of force. 
But, at the same time, there is a clear need 
in terms of national survival for preserving 
the constitutional power of the President to 
act in emergency situations. 


II, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A. Textual authority and the intention of the 
framers 

Let me turn, then, first to the historical 
background beginning with the Constitution. 
Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution grants 
Congress a number of specific powers relevant 
to our discussion, including the power 
“to... provide for the common De- 
fence ...; To declare War ...; To raise 
and support Armies ...; To provide and 
maintain a Navy; To make Rules for the Gov- 


ernment and Regulation of the land and 


naval Forces... .” The Senate, in partic- 
ular, is given certain foreign relations powers 
to advise and consent to treaties and to 
the appointment of ambassadors and other 
Officials.? Congress has the power to make all 
laws which are necessary and proper for 
carrying out powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the federal government.’ In addition, 
Congress has the sole authority to appro- 
priate funds‘—a vital power in the war 
powers and foreign relations area. 

The powers of the President which are 
relevant to this inquiry are found in Article 
II. The President is vested with the executive 
power of the government, he is named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy and 
is required to “take Care that the Laws be 
faithfully executed.” * From these powers and 
the power to make treaties and to appoint 
and receive ambassadors is derived the 
President's constitutional authority to con- 
duct the foreign relations of the United 
States. 

The framers of the Constitution were not 
writing in an historical or political vacuum. 
Experience during the colonial period and 
under the Articles of Confederation had 
shown the need to strengthen the central 
government. The problem was to create a 
strong federal system and yet prevent 
tyranny. Accordingly, the framers established 
three powerful federal branches of govern- 
ment and depended upon the independence 
of each branch and their co-equal powers 
to provide the checks and balances necessary 
to preserve the democracy. 

The division of the war powers between the 
Legislative and Executive branches is !llustra- 
tive of the general constitutional framework 
of shared powers and checks and balances. 
By this division, the framers changed prior 
United States practice under the Articles of 
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Confederation where the “sole and exclusive 
right and power of determining on peace 
and war” had been vested in the Legislature." 
They wished to take advantage of executive 
speed, efficiency, secrecy and relative isola- 
tion from “public passions.""* At the same 
time, they wished to avoid the dangers to 
democratic government exemplified by the 
unchecked British monarch who, as Hamil- 
ton noted, had supreme authority not only to 
command the military and naval forces, but 
also to declare war and to raise and regulate 
fleets and armies.® Mindful of the hardships 
which war can impose on the citizens of a 
country and fearful of vesting too much 
power in any individual, the framers in- 
tended that decisions regarding the initia- 
tion of hostilities be made not by the Presi- 
dent alone, nor by the House or Senate alone, 
but by the entire Congress and the President 
together. Yet it is also clear that the 
framers intended to leave the President cer- 
tain indispensable emergency powers." 

The grant to Congress of the power to 
declare war was debated briefly at the Con- 
stitutional Convention and that well-known 
debate reveals the essential intention of the 
framers. The Committee of Detail submitted 
to the general convention a draft article 
which gave the Congress the power “to make 
war.” Pursuant to a motion by Madison and 
Gerry, this was amended to the power “to 
declare war.” This change in wording was 
not intended to detract from Congress’ role 
in decisions to engage the country in war. 
Rather it was a recognition of the need to 
preserve in the President an emergency pow- 
er—as Madison explained it—‘“to repel sud- 
den attacks” and also to avoid the confusion 
of “making” war with “conducting” war, 
which is the prerogative of the President.” 

The necessity to repel sudden attacks was 
the case cited by the framers in which the 
President clearly had power to act immedi- 
ately on his own authority. That was the 
one situation, in 1787, in which it was evi- 
dent that emergency action was required. 
But I submit that the rationale behind the 
concept is broader—that is, that in emer- 
gency situations the President has power 
and a responsibility to use the armed forces 
to protect the nation’s security." This con- 
clusion is borne out by subsequent practice 
and judicial precedents, as I will show later. 
In fact, much of the debate at the time cen- 
tered on the need to curb the European mon- 
arch’s tradition of precipitating offensive 
wars and to transfer to the federal govern- 
ment the war powers previously exercised 
by the states; little attention was given to 
the scope of the President's power to use the 
armed forces for defensive purposes to pro- 
tect the nation or its security interests." 

The constitutional division of authority 
in the war powers area, as I see it, parallels 
the constitutional balance between the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislature in other fields. By 
dividing these powers between the two 
branches, the Constitution established a sys- 
tem that, except in emergency situations, 
would function most effectively if decisions 
to involve the nation in armed conflict were 
arrived at jointly by the President and Con- 
gress. 

B. Selected historical eramples 

In addition to the textual authority and 
the framers’ intentions regarding the war 
powers of Congress and the President, we 
should consider the practical exercise of those 
powers since the Constitution was adopted. 
Many scholars have reviewed the historical 
records * and I do not intend to cover all of 
this ground again. I think it is important, 
however, to identify the trend which devel- 
oped. 

From the earliest years of the republic we 
find examples of presidential use of the armed 
forces without congressional approval. These 
were, at first, very limited in character. For 
example, in 1801 President Jefferson sent on 
his own authority a squadron of ships to 
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protect American vessels from the Barbary 
pirates, but he authorized them to take only 
defensive actions.“ The scope of presidential 
initiative expanded during the 19th and early 
20th centuries. President Polk sent American 
forces into the disputed territory near the 
Rio Grande in January 1846, where they en- 
gaged in battle with the Mexicans purely on 
presidential authority.” 

In 1900 President McKinley sent 5,000 
troops to China without congressional au- 
thorization to protect Americans and help 
put down the Boxer Rebellion.* President 
Theodore Roosevelt on his own authority dis- 
patched gunboats to the Canal Zone area.” 
Later, Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and 
Coolidge intervened and temporarily occupied 
other Latin American and Caribbean coun- 
tries without prior congressional approval.*’ 
Nicaragua, for example, was occupied and, in 
effect, administered by U.S. marines for near- 
ly seven years, from 1926-1933. Congressional 
approval was never requested. 

This history shows an increasing exercise 
by the President of his constitutional powers 
to use American armed forces abroad, without 
the prior authorization of the Congress. And 
yet there was remarkably little complaint 
from the Congress. It is interesting to specu- 
late why this was so. It seems to me there 
may have been several possible factors. In the 
first place, I suppose that the President was 
acting in the context of a generally popular 
consensus in the country that the United 
States should assume a posture consistent 
with its emerging power, particularly in the 
Western He’ here. Second, a large major- 
ity of the 19th and early 20th century presi- 
dential actions occurred in the Caribbean, 
where this country’s power was so predomin- 
ant that there was little or no chance of 
forcible response to our actions. Therefore, 
the risks to the nation which Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, was designed to reduce never arose. In 
short, there being no risk of major war, one 
could argue there was no violation of Con- 
gress’ power to declare war.” 

It has been suggested that even Franklin 
Roosevelt's executive agreements in 1940—41 
with Britain effecting an exchange of de- 
stroyers for bases in the Western Atlantic 
and agreements with Denmark and Iceland 
for bases in Greenland and Iceland can be 
considered a legitimate exercise of hemi- 
spheric defense. 

However, the factor distinguishing these 
agreements from prior presidential actions 
in the Western Hemisphere was that in 1940— 
41 there was most unmistakably a great risk 
that the United States would become in- 
volved in a major war. 

I cite these historical precedents not be- 
cause I believe they are dispositive of the 
constitutional issues your Committee is con- 
sidering—tfar from it—but to illustrate how 
the constitutional system adapts itself to 
historical circumstances. Whatever the rea- 
sons for presidential initiatives during this 
period, they seem to have been responsive to 
the times and to have reflected the mood 
of the nation. 

You are, of course, equally familiar with 
the post-World War II history surrounding 
the exercise of war powers by the President 
and the Congress. 

At the invitation of the Government of 
the Republic of Korea and pursuant to reso- 
lutions of the United Nations Security 
Council, President Truman committed over 
a quarter million of air, naval, and land 
forces to a war in Korea without congres- 
sional authorization. 

The Truman administration based its 
authority to commit these troops squarely 
on the President’s constitutional authority. 
It asserted that “the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, has full control over the use 
thereof.” Citing past instances of presi- 
dential use of armed force in the broad in- 
terests of American foreign policy, the Ad- 
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ministration asserted that there was a 
“traditional power of the President to use 
the Armed Forces of the United States with- 
out consulting Congress.” * Reliance was also 
placed on the fact that the action was taken 
under the United Nations Charter, a part of 
both the treaty and international law which 
the President is constitutionally empowered 
to execute.” 

President Eisenhower sought congressional 
authorization for possible engagement of 
American forces in Middle East“ and in the 
area around Formosa. In his request for a 
resolution on Formosa he stated his view 
that: 

“Authority for some of the actions which 
might be required would be inherent in the 
authority of the Commander in Chief. Until 
Congress can act I would not hesitate, so far 
as my constitutional powers extend, to take 
whatever emergency action might be forced 
upon us in order to protect the rights and 
security of the United States. 

“However, a suitable congressional reso- 
lution would clearly and publicly establish 
the authority of the President as Commander 
in Chief to employ the Armed Forces of this 
Nation promptly and effectively for the pur- 
poses indicated if in his judgment it be- 
came necessary.” = 

When President Eisenhower sent 14,000 
troops into Lebanon in 1958 he did so with- 
out seeking specific congressional approval 
and without specifically basing his authority 
on the 1957 Middle East Resolution. He said 
that the troops were sent “to protect Amer- 
ican lives—there are about 2,500 Americans 
in Lebanon—and by their presence there to 
assist the Government of Lebanon to pre- 
serve its territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence.” “I have,” he said, “come to the 
sober and clear conclusion that the action 
taken was essential to the welfare of the 
United States. It was required to support 
the principles of justice and international 
law upon which peace and a stable interna- 
tional order depend.” ” 

In 1962 President Kennedy ordered the 
quarantine of Cuba, “acting under and by 
virtue of the authority conferred upon me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned resolutions of the United States 
Congress and the Organ of Consultation of 
the American Republics, and to defend the 
security of the United States .. "= The 
resolution of Congress referred to by the 
President was passed one month before the 
Cuban missile crisis and the quarantine 
proclamation. The Cuban Resolution, unlike 
the other area resolutions contained no grant 
of authority to the President; it simply de- 
clared that the United States was determined 
to use any means necessary to prevent Cuba 
from extending its subversive activities 
through the hemisphere and from creating 
or using an externally supported military 
capacity which would endanger United States 
security. 

In April 1965 President Johnson sent 
United States Marines into the Dominican 
Republic without congressional authoriza- 
tion, and stated initially that he was exer- 
cising the President’s power to protect the 
safety of American citizens™ A few days 
later when the peace-keeping objectives of 
the action became predominant, he ex- 
plained his action as an exercise of the Pres- 
ident’s power to preserve the security of the 
hemisphere in accordance with the princi- 
ples enunciated in the OAS Charter.™ At no 
time during the Dominican action did the 
President seek congressional authorization. 

When President Johnson began sending 
American combat troops to South Viet-Nam 
in 1965, he relied as authority for his action, 
on a combination of his own constitutional 
authority as Chief Executive and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Senate’s advice and 
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consent to the SEATO treaty, and the au- 
thority granted by the Congress in the Ton- 
kin Gulf Resolution.“ 

Looking back then over the last twenty 
years, one can see that Presidents have 
given varying rationales for Executive action 
and varying interpretations of the necessity 
of congressional authorization. 

I think there are two points to be made 
regarding this period of our history. First, 
certainly the area resolutions were some 
evidence of congressional approval. Usually, 
however, they arose in an atmosphere of 
crisis or else in a different factual context 
than that in which they were eventually 
relied upon. The question is not whether 
these resolutions are useful to Presidents— 
of course they are—but instead whether such 
open-ended delegations are an effective 
means for Congress to exercise its constitu- 

ional authority. 

Second, it serves no useful purpose to 
argue today whether or to what extent past 
presidential decisions regarding the use 
of military force have served the national 
interest. The very concept of that which best 
serves the national interest of the United 
States has undergone significant change 
since the uses of force of the 1950’s and 
1960’s. The Nixon Doctrine represents a 
recognition that protection of our national 
interest does not require an automatic 
United States military response to every 
threat. The aim of the Nixon Doctrine is 
to increase the participation of other na- 
tions in individual and collective defense 
efforts. While reaffirming our treaty com- 
mitments and offering a shield against 
threats from nuclear powers aimed at our 
allies or other nations vital to our security, 
we now look to the nation directly threat- 
ened to assume the primary responsibility for 
providing the manpower necessary for its de- 
fense. I am sure this new approach will be 
of great help in achieving balanced execu- 
tive-legislative participation in decisions 
regarding the use of military force. 


C. Judicial Precedents 


Let me turn now briefly to an examination 
of judicial precedents in the war powers 
area. There are relatively few judicial deci- 
sions concerning the relationship between 
the Congress and the President in the ex- 
ercise of their respective war powers under 
the Constitution. The courts have usually 
regarded the subject as a political question * 
and refused to take jurisdiction. For ex- 
ample, in Luftig v. McNamara, the D.C. Court 
of Appeais upheld the dismissal of a suit 
by an Army private to enjoin the Secretary 
of Defense from sending him to Vietnam on 
the ground that the war was unconstitu- 
tional. The court stated: 

“It is difficult to think of an area less 
suited for judicial action that than into 
which Appellant would have us intrude. The 
fundamental division of authority and power 
established by the Constitution precludes 
judges from overseeing the conduct of for- 
eign policy or the use and disposition of 
military power; these matters are plainly 
the exclusive province of Congress and the 
Executive, . . "3 

Accordingly, to the extent issues regard- 
ing the war powers are resolved, their re- 
solution is likely to come, as has been the 
case in the past, through political inter- 
action of the President, Congress and the 
electorate. And, in the final analysis, that 
is the most appropriate means for the settle- 
ment of fundamental constitutional ques- 
tions of this character. 

There are, however, a few court decisions 
which contain expressions of judicial opin- 
ion relevant to the war powers issue. These 
cases suggest some rough guidelines. First, 
the decisions indicate that courts recognize 
and accept the President’s authority to em- 
ploy the armed forces in hostilities without 
express congressional authorization. 
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For example, in Durand v. Hollings,” the 
second circuit held in 1860 that in the ab- 
sence of congressional authorization, the 
Executive had broad discretion in determin- 
ing when to use military force abroad in or- 
der to respond quickly to threats against 
American citizens and their property. In the 
Prize Cases™ during the Civil War, the Su- 
preme Court upheld President Lincoln's 
Southern blockade despite the absence of a 
declaration of war or other specific congres- 
sional authorization. The Court held that, 
when war is initiated by the other party, the 
President is not only authorized, but obliged 
to resist force by force and has broad discre- 
tion in deciding what measures are demanded 
by the crisis. The decision was also based on 
the Court's finding of a general congressional 
sanction of the war from ancillary legislation 
and subsequent congressional ratification. 

The Steel Seizure Case, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. v. Sawyer in which the Su- 
preme Court held invalid President Tru- 
man’s seizure of the steel mills during the 
Korean War, is sometimes cited as indicat- 
ing the limits of the President’s independ- 
ent constitutional authority. However, it is 
important to note that the precise issue in 
that case was not the President’s authority 
to conduct hostilities but the scope of his 
power over a clearly domestic matter—labor 
management relations. Moreover, the Court 
noted and several Justices based their concur- 
ring opinions“ on the fact that Congress 
had enacted a number of laws concerning 
domestic labor disputes and in so doing ex- 
plicitly withheld the power of seizure from 
the President. 

This aspect of the Steel Seizure Case leads 
to a second observation: that throughout our 
history a head-on collision between legisla- 
tion and presidential action has rarely, if 
ever, occurred in the field of foreign policy.“ 
This is a testament to the strength and 
flexibility of our system, and to the states- 
manship of the nation’s leaders. 

There are few judicial pronouncements on 
what would happen in the event of a clear 
collision in the area of the war powers. In 
Ex Parte Milligan,“ the concurring opinion 
of four Justices indicated there were limits 
to what Congress might do by legislation: 

“Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to declare 
war. It has, therefore, the power to provide 
by law for carrying on war. This power nec- 
essarily extends to all legislation essential to 
the prosecution of war with vigor and suc- 
cess, except such as interfere with the com- 
mand of the forces and the conduct of cam- 
paigns. That power and duty belong to the 
President as commander-in-chief.” “ 

But perhaps Justice Jackson stated the 
wisest rule when he said that in the event 
of a clear collision between legislation and 
presidential action “, . . any actual test of 
power is likely to depend on the imperatives 
of events and contemporary imponderables 
rather than on abstract theories of law.” © 

A third guideline that emerges is that 
when acts of Congress authorize presidential 
action, the President’s power is at its zenith; 
it encompasses both the authority delegated 
to him by Congress and whatever independ- 
ent constitutional authority he may have 
with respect to the subject matter. It is in 
this third situation that we find the much- 
quoted case of United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Export Co.,“ in which the Supreme 
Court held that the normal legal restrictions 
upon congressional delegations of power to 
the President in domestic affairs do not ap- 
ply with respect to delegations in external 
affairs because of the Executive’s extensive 
independent authority in that realm and the 
desirability of allowing him maximum flexi- 
bility in exercising that authority.“ There 
are numerous other examples of wide defi- 
nition of presidential powers when acting 
under and in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress. 
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Ill, THE MODERN CONTEXT 


As we turn from an examination of his- 
ory to an analysis of the modern context 

in which the President and Congress operate, 
E am impressed by the fundamental changes 
in the factual setting in which the war pow- 
ers must be exercised. And indeed, it is this 
very change in setting which has raised dif- 
ficult constitutional issues that cannot be 
answered by reference to history alone. 

The primary factors underlying this trans- 
formation are rather evident and need only 
be summarized. They include, first, 
emergence of the United States as a world 
ipower. Since World War II we have found 


military capacity which is sufficiently well- 
equipped and mobile to enable the United 
States to play a major peacekeeping role al- 
most anywhere in the world and often with 
little delay. This development has generated 
@ reliance upon the United States by other 
nations to help protect them—which has 
been translated into a series of defense 
treaties—and a sense of responsibility on the 
part of this country to fulfill our commit- 
ments in good faith. 

Let me say again, because I think it is 
important to the issue before us, that this Ad- 
ministration has begun to reverse the trend 
of expanding U.S. military involvement 
abroad. The Nixon Doctrine means that 
while the United States must continue to 
honor its commitments and to play a large 
and active role in world affairs, we should 
not seek in all cases to have the preponder- 


come increasingly self-reliant and assume 
greater responsibilities for their own welfare 
and security and that of the international 
community.” 

The second factor which characterizes the 
modern context is the development of tech- 
nology, especially in the field of nuclear 
weaponry. The fear of nuclear war and the 
importance of deterrence have engendered 
& sense of need to be able to take prompt, 
decisive Executive action. On the other 
hand, the fact that even a minor skirmish 
could lead to a confrontation of the major 
powers and raise the spectre of nuclear war, 
serves to emphasize the desirability of ap- 
propriate congressional participation in de- 
cisions which risk involving the United States 
in hostilities. 

Third, the institutional capacities of the 
Presidency have facilitated the broad use of 
presidential powers. The heightened pace, 
complexity and hazards of contemporary 
events often require rapid and clear deci- 
sions. The nation must be able to act flexibly 
and, in certain cases, without prior publicity. 
The institutional advantages of the Presi- 
dency, which are especially important in the 
area of foreign affairs, were pointed out in 
The Federalist: the unity of office, its capac- 
ity for secrecy and dispatch, and its superior 
sources of information.” 

Unlike the Presidency, the institutional 
characteristics of Congress have not lent 
themselves as well to the requirements of 
speed and secrecy in times of recurrent crises 
and rapid change. The composition of Con- 
gress with its numerous members and their 
diverse constituencies, the resultant com- 
plexity of the decision-making process, and 
Congress’ constitutional tasks of debate, dis- 
cussion and authorization inevitably make 
it a more deliberative, public and diffuse 
body. 

Yet, in order to balance this picture, we 
must also note the inherent limitations of 
the Presidency. There are few significant 
matters which can be accomplished by pres- 
idential order alone. The essence of presi- 
dential power is the ability ‘to enlist public 
support for national policy,“ and in this the 
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President needs the cooperation of Congress. 
Virtually every presidential program requires 
implementing legislation and funding. 
Through their powers of investigation, and 
supervision, congressional committees have 
amply demonstrated their ability to inspire 
national debate, focus public opinion and 
thereby influence presidential policy. The 
Senate’s power to advise and consent to 
treaties and appointments serves as a con- 
stant reminder of the Senate’s indispensable 
role in foreign policy. 

Of course, the electorate is the ultimate 
restraint upon the President and Congress 
in the exercise of the war powers. As Presi- 
dent Nixon said in his “State of the World” 
message: “Our experience in the 1960’s has 
underlined the fact that we should not do 
more abroad than domestic opinion can sus- 
tain.” * The President and Congress must be 
sensitive to the people's willingness to suffer 
the potential physical, economic and po- 
litical costs of military actions. The nation’s 
ability to sustain long-term military action 
depends on the ability of the President and 
Congress to conyince the people of the wis- 
dom of their policies. 

IV. The proper balance between Congress 
and the President 

Thus far I have discussed what has hap- 
pened to the war powers over the course of 
our history and described the modern con- 
text in which those powers must be exer- 
cised. The most difficult question is still be- 
fore us. What should we seek for the fu- 
ture—what is the proper balance between 
the Congress and the President? 

It seems to me that we must start from 
the recognition that the exercise of the war 
powers under the Constitution is essen- 
tially a political process. It requires coopera- 
tion and mutual trust between the Presi- 
dent and Congress and wise judgment on the 
part of both if the nation’s interests are to 
be well served. 

Your Committee now has before it several 
bills“ which attempt to define and codify 
the war powers of the President and Con- 
gress in a way that I believe would not serve 
the nation’s long-term interests. I believe 
that the objectives of the sponsors of these 
bills, including Senator Javits, Senator Taft, 
and Senator Eagleton, and most recently 
Senator Stennis, are the same as the objec- 
tives of this Administration. We both want to 
avoid involving the nation in wars, but if 
hostilities are forced upon us, we want to 
make certain that United States involve- 
ment is quickly and effectively undertaken 
and is fully in accordance with our consti- 
tutional processes. So the difference is not 
in our objectives but in how to achieve those 
objectives. I am opposed to the legislation 
before you as a way to achieve these objec- 
tives because (1) it attempts to fix in de- 
tail, and to freeze, the allocation of the war 
power between the President and Congress— 
a step which the framers in their wisdom 
quite deliberately decided against and (2) 
it attempts in a number of respects to nar- 
row the power given the President by the 
Constitution. 

Regarding the first point, these bills refiect 
an approach which is not consistent with 
our constitutional tradition. The framers of 
the Constitution invested the Executive and 
Legislative branches with war powers appro- 
priate to their respective roles and capabili- 
ties, without attempting to specify precisely 
who would do what in what circumstances 
and in what time period, or how far one 
branch could go without the other. This was 
left to the political process, which is char- 
acteristic of the constitutional system of sep- 
aration of powers, Our constitutional system 
is founded on an assumption of cooperation 
rather than conflict, and this is vitally neces- 
sary in matters of war and peace. The effec- 
tive operation of that system requires that 
both branches work together from a common 
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perspective rather than seeking to forge 
shackles based on the assumption of diver- 
gent perspectives. 

As for the second aspect, although the bills 
recognize to a significant extent the Presi- 
dent's full range of constitutional authority, 
they do tend to limit the President in some 
questionable ways. It appears, for example, 
that two of the bills = do not cover situations 
like that of the Cuban missile crisis, In fail- 
ing to recognize the need for immediate ac- 
tion and the propriety of a presidential re- 
sponse to such situations, the bills are un- 
duly restrictive. It is inconceivable, for ex- 
ample, that the President could have carried 
out the delicate diplomatic negotiations with 
the Soviets which led to the removal of the 
missiles from Cuba if there had been a full- 
scale congressional debate prior to his de- 
ciding on a course of military and diplo- 
matic action. 

Some of the bills would also seek to restrict 
the President’s authority to deploy forces 
abroad short of hostilities. This raises a seri- 
ous constitutional issue of interference with 
the President’s authority under the Consti- 
tution as Commander-in-Chief. Moreover, re- 
quiring prior congressional authorization for 
deployment of forces can deprive the Presi- 
dent of a valuable instrument of diplomacy 
which is used most often to calm a crisis 
rather than enflame it. For example, such a 
restriction could seriously limit the ability 
of the President to make a demonstration 
of force to back up the exercise of our rights 
and responsibilities in Berlin or to deploy 
elements of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean in connection with the Middle East 
situation. 

At least two of the bills would require that 
action initiated by the President within his 
specified authority be terminated after 30 
days unless Congress enacts sustaining leg- 
islation; and three of the bills would permit 
Congress to terminate presidential action in 
less than 30 days.” The bills would provide 
for expedited action on such legislation but 
would not and could not insure definitive 
congressional action within the 30 day pe- 
riod. This raises another constitutional issue, 
that is whether the President’s authority 
under the Constitution—for example, to pro- 
tect the nation against sudden attack—could 
be limited or terminated by congressional 
action or inaction. The 30-day limitation 
also raises practical problems regarding the 
conduct of our forces. Once our forces are 
committed to hostilities, it might prove im- 
possible to terminate those hostilities and 
provide for the safety of our forces within 
an arbitrary time period. To the extent the 
legislation would impinge in these ways 
upon the President’s authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Chief Executive, it is 
of doubtful constitutionality. 

There is another consideration. To circum- 
scribe presidential ability to act in emer- 
gency situations—or even to appear to 
weaken it—would run the grave risk of mis- 
calculation by a potential enemy regarding 
the ability of the United States to act in a 
crisis. This might embolden such a nation 
to provoke crises or take other actions which 
undermine international peace and security. 

I do not believe we have sufficient fore- 
sight to provide wisely for all contingencies 
that may arise in the future. I am sure the 
founding fathers acted on that premise; and 
we should be most reluctant to reverse that 
judgment. Moreover, I firmly believe that 
Congress’ ability to exercise its constitutional 
powers does not depend on restricting in 
advance the necessary flexibility which the 
Constitution has given the President. 

At the same time, I want to make clear 
that I do not interpret “flexibility” as a 
euphemism for unchecked Executive power. 
Some have argued that Congress power to de- 
clare war should be interpreted as a purely 
symbolic act with little real substance in a 


world in which declared wars have become 
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infrequent despite the existence of real hos- 
tilities.= In my judgment it would be im- 
proper to do so. Congress’ power to declare 
war retains real meaning in the modern con- 
text. While the form in which the power 
is exercised may change, nevertheless the 
constitutional imperative remains: if the 
nation is to be taken into war or to embark 
on actions which run serious risk of war, the 
critical decisions must be made only after 
the most searching examination and on the 
basis of a national consensus and they must 
be truly representative of the will of the 
people. For this reason, we must ensure that 
such decisions reflect the effective exercise 
by the Congress and the President of their 
respective constitutional responsibilities. 


V. Conclusion 


What needs to be done to ensure that the 
constitutitonal framework of shared respon- 
sibility for the exercise of the war powers 
works in the nation’s best interests? 

First, we are prepared to explore with you 
ways of helping Congress reinforce its own 
information capability on issues involving 
war and peace. For example, I would be pre- 
pared to instruct each of our geographic as- 
sistant secretaries to provide your Commit- 
tee on a regular basis with a full briefing on 
developments in his respective area, if you 
believed this would be helpful. Regular and 
continuing briefings would enable the Com- 
mittee to keep abreast of developing crisis 
situations. This would be in addition to the 
numerous official and informal contacts 
which regularly take place between members 
of the two branches. 

Second, there needs to be effective con- 
Sultation between Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and we have tried to follow this policy. 
It is not only Congress that is weakened by 
& lack of consultation. Our nation’s foreign 
policy is itself weakened when it does not 
reflect continuing interaction and consulta- 
tion between the two branches. 

Third, the Congress must effectively exer- 
cise the powers which it has under the Con- 
stitution in the war powers area. In its 1969 
Report on the National Commitments Reso- 
lution, your Committee recognized that “no 
constitutional amendment or legislative en- 
actment is required” for Congress to assert 
its constitutional authority. “If Congress 
makes clear that it intends to exercise these 
powers,” the Report states, in referring to 
Congress’ war powers, “it is most unlikely 
that the executive will fail to respect that in- 
tention.” I agree with that conclusion. 

Fourth, there is the need to act speedily, 
and sometimes with our prior publicity, in 
crisis situations. We should try to find better 
institutional methods to keep these require- 
ments from becoming an obstacle to Con- 
gress’ exercising its full and proper role. Sug- 
gestions have come from a number of quar- 
ters for the establishment of a joint congres- 
sional committee which could act as a con- 
Sultative body with the President in times 
of emergencies. If, after study, you believe 
this idea has merit, we would be prepared 
to discuss it with the Committee and deter- 
mine how best we could cooperate. 

Fifth, there is, in my view, the clear need 
to preserve the Presidents ability to act in 
emergencies in accordance with his consti- 
tutional responsibilities. This ability to act 
in emergencies, by its very nature, cannot be 
defined precisely in advance. Let me empha- 
size that I am not suggesting a presidential 
carte blanche. As I indicated at the begin- 
ning of my statement, I believe the framers 
of the Constitution intended decisions re- 
garding the initiation of hosilities to be 
made jointly by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, except in emergency situations. I be- 
Heve that constitutional design remains 
valid today. 

In conclusion, I would like to refer to 
the suggestion which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, Senator Stennis, made 
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last Tuesday that the war powers question 
requires thorough consideration and full 
study. He said, “I think this matter should 
be pending for a year or more. It must be 
understood in every facet and the people 
must understand fully the question that is 
involved.” I believe that is wise advice. 
This is a basic question affecting our con- 
stitutional structure and the security of our 
nation. It is most important that such a 
matter be considered deliberately and calm- 
ly, in an atmosphere free from the emotion 
and the passions that have been generated 
by the Viet-Nam conflict. 

We in the Executive branch are prepared 
to continue the discussion of the war powers 
question with you. Our sole objective is to 
ensure that the nation’s interests are best 
served in this vital area. 

My own view is that the constitutional 
framework of shared war powers is wise and 
serves the interests of the nation well in the 
modern world. The recognition of the neces- 
sity for cooperation between the President 
and Congress in this area and for the partici- 
pation of both in decision-making could not 
be clearer than it is today. What is required 
is the judicious and constructive exercise by 
each branch of its constitutional powers 
rather than seeking to draw arbitrary lines 
between them. 
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that would seriously cramp the style of a 
President who was attempting to break the 
resistance of an enemy or seeking to assure 
the safety of the national forces.” 

#71 U.S. (4 Wall) 2 (1866). The case arose 
as a habeas corpus proceeding contesting the 
legality of a conviction by a military tribu- 
nal of a Northern civilian in Indiana during 
the Civil War. The Court invalidated the 
conviction, holding that the military tribu- 
nal had no jurisdiction, since neither the 
Congress nor the President could constitu- 
tionally authorize the trial of a civilian be- 
fore a military tribunal in a State which had 
been loyal to the Union during the Civil 
War. Id. at 118-22. 

“Id. at 139. 

* Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 
supra at 637. In an early case involving 
seizure of vessels on the high seas it was held 
that the President could not act inconsist- 
ently with a specific legislative prohibition. 
Little v. Barreme (The Flying Fish), 6 U.S. 
(2 Cranch) 170 (1804) involved the seizure 
of a ship sailing from a French port which 
was made in accordance with presidential 
orders interpreting the Act of 1799 (which 
only provided for seizure of ships bound to 
French ports). Chief Justice Marshall, for a 
unanimous Court, held the seizure unlawful, 
but noted in passing that the presidential 
order might well have been lawful in the 
absence of congressional authorization were 
it not for the express negation of authority 
contained in the Act. See also, the concurring 
opinion of Mr. Justice Clark in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, supra at 660-61. 

The Flying Fish involved an issue squarely 
within the specific grant of authority to 
Congress “to make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water,” [U.S. Const. art 
I, §8] and for this reason should not be 
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considered authority for congressional pre- 
dominance in an area of shared powers, such 
as the war powers. Moreover, The Flying Fish 
was decided before the doctrine of “political 
questions” was formulated by Chief Justice 
Marshall in Foster v. Neilson, 27 U.S. (2 Pet.) 
253 (1829) and, therefore, although it has 
never been overruled, a similar case would 
probably never reach decision on the merits 
today. 

#299 U.S. 304 (1936). See also, Martin v. 
Mott, supra, involving an Act of Congress of 
1795 which delegated authority to the Presi- 
dent to call forth the militia in the event 
of an invasion or the imminent threat there- 
of. 

“Id. at 319-22. The Curtiss-Wright Case 
is more often cited for the Court’s dicta than 
its holding. The Court saw the foreign affairs 
powers as inherent attributes of national 
sovereignity and, consequently, vested ex- 
clusively in the federal government, to be 
exercised by the President as “the sole organ 
of the nation in its external relations.” The 
Court suggested that this “very delicate, 
plenary and exclusive power of the President” 
with respect to foreign relations did not de- 
pend upon congressional authorization, al- 
though like every other governmental power 
it had to be exercised in subordination to 
the applicable provisions of the Constitution. 
Id. at 320. The case holding has been inter- 
preted as withdrawing “virtually all Con- 
stitutional limitation upon the scope of Con- 
gressional delegation of power to the Presi- 
dent to act in the area of international rela- 
tions.” Jones, The President, Congress and 
Foreign Relations, 29 Calif. L. Rev. 565, at 
575 (1941). But see recent Supreme Court 
decisions which contain warnings that the 
Curtiss-Wright holding may not be followed 
should a similar set of facts arise in the fu- 
ture. Afroyim v. Rusk, 387 U.S. 253 (1967); 
Zemel v. Rusk, 381 U.S. 1 (1965); Reid v. 
Covert, 354 U.S. 1 (1957). 

*See Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer, supra at 635 n. 2. 

” See, e.g., Richard M. Nixon, President of 
the United States, United States Foreign 
Policy for the 1970’s—Building for Peace, 
Rep. to Cong., Feb. 25, 1971, pp. 10-21; United 
States Foreign Policy 1969-70, Rep. of the 
Secretary of State, Mar. 26, 1971, at II, 36-39. 

% See The Federalist No. 64, at 485-86 (J. 
Hamilton ed. 1864) (J. Jay); id. No. 74, at 
552 (A. Hamilton); id. No. 75, at 559 (A. 
Hamilton). 

& Reveley, Presidential War Making: Con- 
stitutional Prerogative or Usurpation?, 55 Va. 
L. Rev. 1243, at 1271 (1969). 

= See R. Neustadt, Presidential Power: The 
Politics of Leadership (1960) : “The President 
of the United States has an extraordinary 
range of formal powers, of authority in stat- 
ute law and in the Constitution. Here is 
testimony that despite his “powers” he does 
not obtain results by giving orders—or not, 
at any rate, merely by giving orders. He also 
has extraordinary status, ex officio, according 
to the customs of our government and poli- 
tics. Here is testimony that despite his status 
he does not get action without argument. 
Presidential power is the power to persuade.” 
Id. at 23. 

= Richard M. Nixon, Rep. to Cong., Feb. 25, 
1971, supra at 16. 

™ See, eg., S.J. Res. 18, 92d Cong., Ist Sess. 
(introduced by Sen. Taft Jan. 27, 1971); S. 
731, 92d Cong., Ist Sess. (introduced by Sen. 
Javits Feb. 10, 1971); S.J. Res. 59, 92d Cong., 
ist Sess. (introduced by Sen. Eagleton Mar. 
1, 1971); S.J. Res. 95, 92d Cong., 1st Sess. (in- 
troduced by Sen. Stennis May 11, 1971). 

=S, 731, supra, would only authorize the 
President to use the armed forces, in the 
absence of a declaration of war, in four spe- 
cific situations: (1) to repel a sudden attack 
against the U.S., its territories, and posses- 
sions; (2) to repel an attack against U.S. 
armed forces on the high seas or lawfully sta- 
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tioned abroad; (3) to protect the lives and 
property of U.S. nationals abroad; and (4) 
to comply with a “national commitment” as 
defined in S. Res. 85, 9lst Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1969). S.J. Res. 59, supra, would limit un- 
authorized presidential military action to 
(1) repelling an attack on the U.S.; (2) re- 
pelling an attack on US. armed forces; and 
(3) withdrawing U.S. citizens from coun- 
tries where their lives are subjected to an 
imminent threat. 

% S, 731 and 8.J. Res. 95, supra. 

“S, 731, S.J. Res. 59, and S.J. Res. 95, supra. 

% Formal declarations of war are often 
deliberately avoided because they tend to 
indicate both at home and abroad a com- 
mitment to total victory and may impede 
settlement possibilities. The issuance of a 
formal declaration also has certain legal re- 
sults: treaties are suspended; trading, con- 
tracts and debts with the enemy are sus- 
pended; vast emergency powers become oper- 
ative domestically; and the legal relations 
between neutral states and belligerents are 
altered. See Eagleton, the Form and Func- 
tion of the Declaration of War, 33 Am. J. 
Int'l L. 19-20, 32-35 (1938). On the other 
hand, Professor Moore argues that: “prob- 
ably the most compelling reason for not using 
a formal declaration .. . is that there is no 
reason to do so. As former Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara has pointed out ‘[T]here 
has not been a formal declaration of war— 
anywhere in the world—since World War 
It.’” Moore, The National Executive and the 
Use of the Armed Forces Abroad, 21 Nav. 
War. Col. Rev. 28, at 33 (1969). See generally, 
J. Maurice, Hostilities Without Declaration 
of War (1883). 

æ Docs. on the War Power 1970, supra at 32. 

117 Cong. Rec. at 86616 (dally ed. S. 
Jour, May 11, 1971). 


ERVIN HEARINGS ON PRIVACY II— 
TESTIMONY OF RALPH M. STEIN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I announced my intention to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some of the 
prepared statements submitted for the 
recent hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights on Computers, 
Data Banks, and the Bill of Rights. 

Today I would like to include in the 
ReEcorp excerpts from the testimony of 
Mr. Ralph M. Stein. Mr. Stein, another 
former Army intelligence agent, engaged 
in domestic intelligence analysis work 
from July 1967, through October 1968. 
His excellent testimony describes how 
the intelligence collected by the Army 
was analyzed, what it was used for, and 
how the operation was conducted. His 
statement also lists the wide range of 
citizens and groups against whom the 
Army’s civil disturbance intelligence 
program was directed. 

I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the statement of Mr. Stein 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF RALPH M. STEIN 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: The intrusive presence of mili- 
tary intelligence in civilian affairs consti- 
tutes a grave challenge to the American 
tradition of military-civil separation and 
poses urgent Constitutional questions. I am 
happy to have this opportunity to discuss 
my experience in serving with and later in- 
vestigating the activities of military intelli- 
gence. 

I would like to present my background 
first. Prior to entering the U.S. Army, I was 
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& history major for three and a half years 
at Long Island University in Brooklyn, New 
York. I am currently attending the New 
School for Social Research in New York 
where I will receive my B.A. degree in May. 
I hope to attend law school in the fall. 
I served in the U.S. Army from October 22, 
1965 to October 21, 1968 and was honorably 
ed as a sergeant. After basic training 
I attended the U.S. Army Intelligence School 
at Fort Holabird, Baltimore, Maryland, and 
graduated from the military intelligence 
specialist course in April 1966. I served as a 
special agent in the Investigations Section, 
Company B, 502d Military Intelligence Bat- 
talion, Republic of Korea, from May 1966 to 
June 1967. After returning from Korea I was 
assigned to the Counterintelligence Analysis 
Branch, Counterintelligence Division, Direc- 
torate of Security, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence (ACSI), from 
July 1967 until my discharge, serving for all 
but the first few days of my assignment in 
the Domestic Intelligence section of CIAB. 
I received a certificate of commendation from 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
at the time of my discharge. I was cited for 
excellence in domestic intelligence analysis 
work at CIAB. 


MY ASSIGNMENT AT CIAB 


In July of 1967 I reported to CIAB which 
was then located in a warehouse building in 
the 1400 block of South Eads Street in Arl- 
ington, Virginia (in late 1967, we moved to 
the Northern Virginia Community College 
building on South Carlyn Spring Road, 
Bailey's Crossroads, Virginia). After an ini- 
tial assignment of a few day's duration with 
CIAB’s Eurasian Section, I was dispatched to 
the Army Operations Center in the Pentagon 
to assist in preparing intelligence analyses of 
the then raging Detroit riot. Teams, each 
consisting of two analysts, were sent by CIAB 
to the Army Operations Center to make 
cogent sense out of the mass of reports, 
sometimes conflicting, emanating from 
Detroit. During this chaotic period, we at- 
tempted to keep the generals in the AOC 
abreast of developmenits by preparing hourly 
reports and delivering briefings on request. 

The information provided by members of 
the 113th Military Intelligence Group in 
Detroit encompassed every conceivable activ- 
ity occurring on the streets of that troubled 
city from sniper reports to arrests for do- 
mestic quarrelling. We were instructed to 
request every bit of information they could 
obtain and they complied. Whatever the 
value this information might have been to 
the commanders in Detroit, it was purely 
superfluous and confusing in Washington. 
The reports from General Throckmorton on 
the progress of his troops were of far more 
importance in determining the extent of the 
riot at any given time. It was both my expec- 
tation and my impression that the data 
compilation by the 113th was strictly ad hoc 

While Captain Perry Cole and I worked 
our four p.m. to midnight shift, other mem- 
bers of CIAB prepared and rapidly published 
a new document, a Counterintelligence Esti- 
mate of Civil Disturbances. This report, 
which evaluated the potentiality for future 
civil disturbances, using Army and FBI 
sources, was well received by its military re- 
cipients and it later became a standard 
CIAB project. 

EXPANSION OF CIAB DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 
SECTION 

Immediately after returning to CIAB from 
the Pentagon assignment, I was summoned 
by the new branch chief, Lieut. Col. Robert 
J. Brown. LTC Brown informed me that 
CIAB was to begin a new, sophisticated and 
somewhat all encompassing domestic intel- 
ligence effort and I was directed to start and 
maintain a left wing desk. My responsibili- 
ties would include being thoroughly familiar 
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and conversant with all aspects of New Left 
and traditional left wing activities as well 
as with anti-war activities so as to be able to 
prepare summaries, reports and briefings 
when requested. I was instructed to moni- 
tor the activities of both individuals and 
organizations and I was told that I would 
be under the general direction of the dep- 
uty branch chief, Mr. William L. Parkinson, 
and under the specific direction of Captain 
Byron E. Wicks, the officer in charge of CIAB’s 
Domestic Section. LTC Brown concluded by 
stating that the Domestic Section would be 
receiving more manpower and that I was 
now “Mr. New Left” as far as he was con- 
cerned. 

My first step was to ascertain what had 

been done in the past. In May 1966, while 
assigned to a work detail at Fort Holabird, 
I was startled to discover that the Army In- 
telligence Command maintained a very large 
library of classified reports on civilian or- 
ganizations and personalities. This library 
was under the direction of a civilian em- 
ployee, Millie Adkins. At the time, I as- 
sumed the library was for reference pur- 
poses, but I really gave it little thought as I 
was preoccupied with preparing to go over- 
seas. 
Inquiring at CIAB as to past activities, I 
discovered that CIAB had been engaged in 
domestic intelligence since at least 1965. 
At that time a WAC captain had started a 
North American desk. She spent her time 
gathering information primarily on right 
wing groups such as the Minutemen, John 
Birch Society, American Nazi Party, and Ku 
Klux Klan. I was told that CIAB had tried 
to provide information for the Pentagon 
during the Watts disturbance, but had lacked 
the resources. 

At this point I began to organize my desk 
and two other agent-analysts (also known 
as action officers) instituted Racial and Right 
Wing desks, While I received no written or- 
ders, my verbal instructions, which were con- 
stantly being added to and updated, were 
broad. I was to literally cover all aspects of 
left wing activity in the United States. I was 
also to be sufficiently acquainted with racial 
activities so as to be competent to again par- 
ticipate in Army Operations Center activities 
during civil unrest. When I specifically in- 
quired as to the need for relevance with re- 
gard to civil disturbances, I was told that all 
groups and all prominent personalities of the 
Old Left, New Left and anti-war area were 
to be monitored and the right wing and racial 
analysts received similar direction. I was 
unable to ascertain the originating authority 
for such a widesweeping policy. 

From the day I assumed responsibility for 
the left wing desk until my departure, I 
received thousands of FBI reports and a great 
number of military intelligence reports on 
groups and persons engaged in dissident ac- 
tivity. The amount of information received 
seemed to increase monthly. I retained much 
of the information, placing the material into 
the CIAB microfilm data bank or into a 
hard copy file. The microfilm data bank, in- 
cidentally, was being used as a depository 
for domestic intelligence information before 
my assignment to CIAB. 

Some of the information was used to write 
reports or briefings. Most of the information 
received did not concern violence nor did it 
concern any situation which involved the 
United States Army. As I will show later, 
the monitoring of civilian political activities 
did not in any way enhance or improve the 
Army's ability to perform its legitimate civil 
disturbance activity. In fact, this screening 
was counterproductive to the accomplish- 
ment of the Army’s overall mission because 
of the drain in manpower and time spent. 

Because of the great volume of information 
kept by CIAB and other military units on 
civilian activities, I will break down mili- 
tary monitoring and data retention efforts 
as best I can to illustrate how deeply the 
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military became involved in civilian affairs, 
violating a tradition of non-involvement dat- 
ing back to our Revolution. 


ORGANIZATIONS COVERED 


It is no exaggeration to state that CIAB's 
files covered virtually every group engaged 
in dissent in the U.S. From memory, I pre- 
sent a very incomplete list below: 

Right wing 

American Nazi Party (later National So- 
cialist White People's Party). 

National Renaissance Party. 

Ku Klux Klan. 

United Klans of America. 

John Birch Society. 

The Minutemen. 

Numerous anti-semitic 
groups. 


lunatic fringe 


Left wing and anti-war 


Workers World Party. 

Communist Party, USA. 

Communist Party, Marxist-Leninist. 

Socialist Workers Party. 

Progressive Labor Party. 

Students for a Democratic Society. 

Southern Students Organizing Committee. 

Spartacist League. 

Young Socialist Alliance. 

National Mobilization Committee to End 
the War in Vietnam. 

Student Mobilization to End the War in 
Vietnam. 

SANE. 

Fifth Avenue Vietnam Peace Parade Com- 
mittee. 

Business Executives Move to End the War 
in Vietnam. 

Clergy and Laymen Concerned About the 
War. 

National Lawyers Guild. 

Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. 

The Resistance. 

The Revolutionary Contingent. 

Yiddisher Kultur Farband. 

National Conference for New Politics. 

Women's Strike for Peace. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Peace and Freedom Party. 

Urban League. 

Youth International Party. 


Racial 


Congress of Racial Equality. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

Revolutionary Action Movement. 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
and many local groups. 

Most of the organizations I have listed are 
nationally known. Some have little popular 
support and have engaged in activities gen- 
erally deserving of widespread disapproba- 
tion. A few of the groups did sponsor activi- 
ties designed to hamper the Army in the 
accomplishment of its lawful mission and 
information on such activities, when ob- 
tained by the FBI, was appropriate for the 
Army to receive. Most of the information 
collected, however, which included organiza- 
tional philosophy and beliefs, membership, 
programs, funding, publications, liaison with 
other groups and future plans, was not of 
any value in determining the possibility of 
civil disturbances and the collection of such 
information constituted complete monitor- 
ing of political affairs, in most cases lawful, 
by the Army. 

It is natural that I can most easily recall 
the names of the organizations that are well 
known and often reported on by the news 
media. I must emphasize here that the Army 
collected and received information on many 
purely local groups which engaged entirely 
in constitutionally protected activity. Ex- 
amoles include black groups devoted solely 


to securing better housing, vigil groups in 
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New England which met regularly to light 
candles and pray for peace, and student 
organizations interested in increasing the 
relevancy of their education, 

Reports on individuals were also kept by 
CIAB. Again, virtually every prominent leader 
of a group—racial, right wing, or left wing— 
were included as were many, many members. 
The reports, which often reflected informa- 
tion obtained covertly by either FBI inform- 
ants or, less frequently, by Army Intelligence 
special agents, contained information which 
did not help CIAB analysts prepare the Army 
for riot duty, but which did bare the indi- 
vidual’s life and secrets. Financial informa- 
tion, sexual activities ( ly illicit or un- 
conventional), personal beliefs and associa- 
tions were all reported in great detail. It is 
again very important to emphasize that while 
many of the persons recorded in the CIAB 
file are or were famous, the greater majority 
are anonymous Americans whose political 
and social lives were observed, sometimes sur- 
reptitiously, with the results being sent to 
CIAB analysts and elsewhere in the Army. 

Among the better known persons in CIAB’s 
files are: 

Dr. Martin Luther King. 

H. Rap Brown. 

Whitney Young. 

Julius Hobson, Sr. 

Herbert Aptheker. 

Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil. 

Albert Cleage. 

Stokely Carmichael. 

David Dellinger. 

Abbie Hoffman. 

Thomas Hayden. 

Rennie Davis. 

Cora Weiss. 

Dagmar Wilson. 

Joan Baez. 

Arlo Guthrie. 

Julian Bond. 

Arlo Tatum. 

Gus Hall. 

Conrad Lynn. 

George Lincoln Rockwell. 

Bernadine Dohrn. 

Rear Adm. Arnold E. True, USN, Ret. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, USA, Ret. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Holdridge, USA, Ret. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, USA, Ret. 

Rev. Ralph David Abernathy. 

Rey. Jesse Jackson. 

Hosea Williams. 

William Fauntroy. 

Rufus Mayfield. 

Jerry Rubin. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock. 

Rev. William S. Coffin. 

Rey. James Groppi. 

A. J. Muste. 

It is instructive to relate the process of 
placing names in CIAB’s microfilm data 
bank, a procedure called coding. Using a spe- 
cial Intelligence Subject Code, the analysts 
would use various number combinations 
which indicated a person’s status and be- 
liefs. For instance, 134.295 indicated that a 
person was a non-Communist while 135.295 
indicated Communist Party membership or 
advocacy of communism. While no problem 
ever existed with a self-proclaimed Commu- 
nist, the individual analyst would have to 
choose a designation arbitrarily in many 
doubtful cases or where identifying informa- 
tion was lacking. The result? Many persons 
who are not Communists have been so listed 
in CIAB's data bank. 

At the time of my departure from CIAB, 
the microfilm data bank contained thousands 
of names of individuals and hundreds of or- 
ganizations. Many of the individuals listed 
were students who merely participated in a 
meeting or rally sponsored by an organiza- 
tion under surveillance. 

THE COMPENDIUM 

In late October 1967, the deputy chief of 

CIAB, Mr. Parkinson, summoned me to his 
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Office and outlined his concept for a new 
CIAB publication which would serve as an 
encyclopedic reference book of dissenters and 
their organizations. This was the beginning 
of the Counterintelligence Research Project, 
Persons and Organizations of Civil Disturb- 
ance Interest, commonly known as the Com- 
pendium. It was originally planned to up- 
date this book, published in looseleaf for- 
mat, regularly. On practical grounds I op- 
posed this project from the onset as I doubt- 
ed the book could be kept relevant. Later on 
it became obvious that the information had 
no intrinsic relevancy in the first place. 

The Compendium was published, in early 
1968, I believe, with about 375 copies being 
printed and bound in yellow, three-hole 
looseleaf binders. The classification of this 
document was secret. The Compendium was 
published in two volumes. Organizations and 
personalities were divided into left wing, 
right wing and racial categories. At a later 
date, a cities section was added and this con- 
stituted the only part of the Compendium 
which was relevant. 

Each organization and personality was 
represented by, on the average, one page of 
text, which summarized the person’s or or- 
ganization’s beliefs and activities. Distribu- 
tion of the Compendium was restricted to 
military intelligence units and Federal in- 
ternal security agencies. 

It was originally Mr. Parkinson’s intention, 
which he stated to me several times, that 
this Compendium would provide instant in- 
formation to agents in the field and obviate 
the need for requesting information from 
Washington or Fort Holabird. There was no 
subsequent decrease in requests for informa- 
tion. Actually, requests for data from both 
the U.S. Army Intelligence Command Inves- 
tigative Records Repository and from CIAB 
continued to climb throughout my service. 

The information contained in the Com- 
pendium, before the section on cities was 
added, was pure domestic intelligence of 
political activities. Because it sought to sum- 
marize and was updated very infrequently, it 
had no bearing whatsoever on the execution 
of the Army’s civil disturbance function. 

The information in the Compendium was 
largely obtained from FBI sources, about 
which more will be said later. I found and 
still believe that much of the information 
used in writing the Compendium was either 
factually inaccurate or misleading. These 
faults were greatly magnified when the in- 
formation was utilized to write sketchy, clas- 
sified summaries which did not indicate 
sources consulted. 


CIAB SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


I would estimate that approximately 80% 
of the classified information received by 
CIAB came from the FBI. During my period 
of service, the FBI obviously made no at- 
tempt to screen reports for relevance to the 
Army mission and so CIAB daily received a 
veritable fiood of information, the major part 
of which related to totally civilian political 
activities in which the Army should have had 
no interest. Reports included information on 
fund raising by blacks, anti-war protests and 
speeches in all our cities, detailed back- 
ground investigations on anti-war protestors 
arrested for misdemeanor offenses by local 
police, political activities such as the Na- 
tional Conference for New Politics, Ku Klux 
Klan meetings, and many reports on the po- 
litical activities of individuals. 

Occasionally the FBI reports forwarded by 
Mr. Patrick Putnam, the FBI liaison agent 
to CIAB, would be amusing. An example was 
their detailed investigation of a mental hos- 
pital patient who asserted his claim to the 
throne of Spain. More often, however, there 
would be little to laugh at as we read re- 
ports which indicated the depth and scope 
of FBI surveillance of constitutionally pro- 
tected activity. Many of these reports con- 
tained information of such a nature as to 
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indicate that covert means were used to 
obtain information. 

The FBI reports, which were also fur- 
nished to Operations IV at the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Command, Fort Holabird, were 
studied by the analysts and many reports 
were coded. The result of this effort 'to study 
FBI reports and incorporate them into the 
CIAB and Operations IV data banks was to 
give military intelligence a vast library of 
unevaluated information which did not con- 
tribute to the Army's civil disturbance mis- 
sion. Never were we able to use the data in 
the microfilm library to advantage with re- 
gard to helping the Army anticipate or con- 
trol a riot. In fact, a major CIAB study, 
Thresholds of Violence, undertaken in early 
1963 by Sergeant George A. Koopman and 
Mr. Kenneth Zima, stated that there were no 
indicators available to intelligence which 
would give advance warning of a civil dis- 
turbance. 

In addition to providing a daily deluge of 
reports from all parts of the US., the FBI 
sent regular status reports on various orga- 
nizations and individuals. This information, 
which added to the Army's surveillance of 
civilians, was even less useful than the rest 
of the information submitted by the Bureau. 
Two examples will suffice. Every three months 
the FBI prepares a detailed summary of the 
activities of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
These summaries are regional in nature and 
there are many of them, at least 25. Generally 
based on the reports of informers, these re- 
ports detail the finances, programs, activities, 
meetings and other ascertained information 
on the Communist Party in a particular re- 
gion. These reports, which suggested to all 
who read them that the CPUSA had become a 
moribund group, were put in the microfilm 
data bank. It is possible that there may be 
some substantial reason why the FBI is still 
collecting such information so intensively, 
but there is no reason why the Army should 
receive such reports. They told us nothing 
about civil disturbances; they told us every- 
thing about the political activities of CPUSA 
members. 

The FBI also put out status reports on the 
New Left. Again, although these reports pur- 
ported to warn about possible violence, the 
language and analyses were so general in na- 
ture that they made no contribution to Army 
Intelligence other than to provide still more 
information on the activities of civilians. The 
same comment can be validly made with 
reference to FBI reports on the Ku Klux 
Elan. 

Approximately 600 persons were arrested at 
the October 21, 1967 Pentagon anti-war pro- 
test. Most of these arrests on a Federal, not a 
military, reservation were for misdemeanor 
offenses and most of those so charged were 
young demonstrators. The FBI conducted a 
background investigation on each of the in- 
dividuals taken into custody and, again, pro- 
vided the Army with the results. An effort was 
made to incorporate this information into the 
CIAB microfilm file which was never com- 
pleted because of a lack of time. These re- 
ports not only listed the details of the offense 
but also revealed the individual’s background, 
education, schooling, membership in groups, 
associations, travels and often contained in- 
formation on other members of the subject’s 
family as well. I doubt whether probation 
officers receive as detailed a history of their 
charges as we received on these people. 

FBI reports were not the only source of 
information for CIAB. Reports from the field 
special agents of the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Command comprised a major source of in- 
formation. Some. of these reports were un- 
classified and were on-site reporting of dem- 
onstrations and meetings. It often seemed to 
us, as we watched the teletypewriter print one 
of these spot reports after another, that vir- 
tually every public protest meeting was moni- 
tored by Army agents, with the results being 
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immediately forwarded to Washington 
through Baltimore. These reports came in 
around-the-clock. During civil disturbance, 
these reports, which were then occasionally 
useful, indicated the agent's perception of the 
situation. During more normal times, how- 
ever, such reports concerned labor negotia- 
tions, vigils for peace, pro-Vietnam rallies 
anti-war activities far removed from military 
installations and purely criminal occurrences, 
especially in inner cities. 

Agent Reports, form DA-341, were utilized 
to report classified information or to transmit 
enclosures. Such reports contained informa- 
tion on penetration operations by military in- 
telligence special agents into black and stu- 
dent groups. Agent Reports were sent from 
the field to the Operations IV section at Fort 
Holabird which was administered by Mr. An- 
drew Havre, a civilian career intelligence offi- 
cer. Many of these reports were then sent to 
CIAB; all were available at Operations IV for 
CIAB researchers and I used the facilities 
several times. These reports reflected activi- 
ties on campus, particularly with regard to 
coordination and planning for nationwide 
antiwar protests. 

The enclosures sent with agent reports 
usually consisted of handbills, flyers, news- 
paper articles, “underground” newspapers, 
and similar material. The information re- 
ported was generally of local interest only 
and of legitimate Army interest virtually 
never (the exception being when the articles 
or flyers suggested direct action against the 
Army). Again, this mass of material was care- 
fully catalogued, especially at Operations IV 

Another source of information for CIAB 
was publications which were received either 
openly at our office or at a cover location. 
We received each morning The New York 
Times, The Washington Post and The Wall 
Street Journal and each week such publica- 
tions as the National Observer. These pub- 
lications came right to our office. Analysts 
scanned the papers for articles relating to 
their desk and then clipped the articles and 
either had them microfilmed or put into the 
files. Several persons, including a Federal 
judge, have characterized this activity as 
being both harmless in essence and con- 
stituting the major part of domestic intelli- 
gence surveillance. I emphatically state that 
it was neither. The overwhelming bulk of 
material in CIAB’s files was classified. News- 
paper articles were used to help complete the 
picture and were often retained so that un- 
classified responses could be made with the 
authority cited. The maintenance of files 
which included newspaper files allowed the 
Army to have a domestic surveillance in- 
strument that, in scope, covered every con- 
ceivable activity, legal and illegal. 

When CIAB desired a publication but did 
not want the publishers to know that Army 
Intelligence was interested in them, a cover 
address was used. This was R. Allan Lee 
Associates, Box 922, Alexandria, Virginia 
22333. Publications as diverse as the Berkeley 
Barb and the newsletter of SANE were re- 
ceived regularly. 

I have talked about the input into CIAB 
and about the Compendium. On a daily 
basis, however, the information collected was 
put to two main uses: the preparation of 
briefings and the written responses to re- 
quests for information, commonly called “ac- 
tions.” 

Briefings were delivered on request to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, other 
members of the General Staff and to person- 
nel in the Army Operations Center during 
riots, commitment of Federal troops, and at 
less appropriate times such as during the 
monitoring of the Poor People’s Campaign. 
The AOC briefings generally constituted a 
legitimate function and were often relevant 
to the crisis at hand. The briefings for the 
ACSI, however, were often a different story. 
These briefings were called “desktop” brief- 
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ings, were generally by request, and dealt 
almost exclusively with civilian groups and 
personalities. 

Sometime after the Pentagon demonstra- 
tion, the ACSI, Maj. Gen. William P. Yar- 
borough requested a weekly briefing on a 
group engaged in dissidence, either left wing 
or racial. Choice of groups to be briefed was 
left to CIAB. As a matter of convenience, we 
alternated with the Racial Desk presenting 
one week and my Left Wing Desk the next. 
These briefings went on for quite a few 
months. Often, Gen. Yarborough would be 
absent and the briefing would be delivered 
before the Deputy ACSI, Maj. Gen. Wesley M. 
Franklin or Brig. Gen. Vasco Finelli. The 
connection between the Army’s role in civil 
disturbances and the material covered in 
these briefings was highly tenuous or wholly 
absent. In effect, the ACSI was receiving a 
weekly political intelligence briefing which 
stressed the activities of the group of the 
week and its membership. I personally 
briefed on the Young Socialist Alliance, the 
Students for a Democratic Society, the Fifth 
Avenue Vietnam Peace Parade Committee 
and the National Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam to name a few. 
My colleagues on the Racial Desk briefed on 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, RAM, and on a number of local black 
self-help groups. 

Briefings on individuals also were frequent. 
For reasons still unclear to me, there was a 
great preoccupation on the part of many 
General Staff members with the background 
and activities of David Dellinger. There 
seemed to be a belief that he controlled so 
vast a segment of dissenters that he could 
initiate violence at his pleasure. I prepared 
a briefing on Mr. Dellinger, drawing heavily 
from classified files, which reflected his life’s 
work, philosophy, travels, and future plans 
as well as present activities and associations. 
It was evident to my co-workers, as it was to 
me, that whatever opinion one might per- 
sonally hold of Mr. Dellinger, and mine was 
negative, he was not behind any riot any- 
where at any time nor did he ever hope to 
cause a riot. Yet, requests to be briefed on 
Mr. Dellinger were numerous. I last briefed 
on this subject in the summer of 1968 to 
Lieut. Gen. George Mather, then chief of 
what was then called the Directorate of Civil 
Disturbance Plans and Operations. An Air 
Force major general also attended the brief- 
ing. The fascination and interest by these 
generals, as well as by many others in the 
Pentagon, is indicative of the counterproduc- 
tive paradigm verbalized by the general staff 
that key men were behind disturbances, I 
will deal with this problem in my analysis. 

I wish to relate one further briefing be- 
fore discussing written responses because, 
more than any other briefing, this one still 
disturbs me today. I went to the Central In- 
telligence Agency at McLean, Virginia, in the 
company of then Capt., later Maj., Darrel 
R. Johnson, my immediate supervisor at the 
time (I believe it was late in 1967) to deliver 
a briefing on “underground” and student 
protest newspapers. Mr. Jim Ludlum of the 
CIA had requested the briefing several days 
before and he was present with three other 
men whose names I no longer recall, Al- 
though the ostensible purpose of my briefing 
was to acquaint them with the financing for 
the purpose of determining if there was for- 
eign support (there wasn't—most of the 
papers were going broke anyway), the ques- 
tions asked suggested a deep interest in the 
beliefs of the students who published these 
papers. I think an inquiry into the CIA's 
involvement in domestic intelligence is called 
for. I made a number of remarks at CIAB 
after the briefing regarding the type of in- 
formation requested by the CIA and my con- 
fusion about their interest and I was then 
told by Mr. Parkinson that I would not have 
to deal with Mr. Ludlum in the future. I saw 
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Mr. Ludlum at CIAB on several subsequent 
occasions. 

This was not the first time I had been 
asked to analyze, in detail, publications and 
their sponsors. At one point I prepared a 
very complete study of Ramparts magazine 
which included an analysis of the editorial 
policy of that publication as well as com- 
plete background summaries on its leading 
editors and writers. This report was given 
to Mr. Merrill Kelly of the Directorate of 
Security. 

Written responses to requests for infor- 
mation entailed either a quick response or 
an involved study which might take weeks. 
In most instances the request for informa- 
tion came from the Pentagon, often from 
the ACSI himself. 

I would like to relate two examples of un- 
necessary request for information before dis- 
cussing more serious examples of domestic 
intelligence. In late 1967 or early 1968, a 
brigadier general assigned to the Pentagon, 
whose name may have been Deane, re- 
quested a report, of an unclassified nature, 
on the Students for a Democratic Society. He 
stated that his daughter was then attending 
Briarcliff College in New York State and that 
she was quite concerned about the increased 
interest in SDS among the student body and 
wished to have facts at her fingertips so she 
could combat the SDS. I accordingly pre- 
pared a history of SDS and a summary of its 
activities from the New York Times, Time, 
Newsweek and publicly available SDS publi- 
cations. This report, which took several hours 
of Army time to produce, was sent to the 
general for mailing to his daughter at her 
school. This unclassified report was placed 
in the CIAB reading file. It was still there 
in April 1970 when I first disclosed this inci- 
dent. The Army feels the need to downgrade 
my account and Colonel John Downie, the 
Director of Security at ACSI, has stated that 
the request was only for a list of schools at 
which SDS chapters were known to exist. 
Such a list, incidentally, was maintained at 
CIAB, but was classified because SDS never 
published a list of member chapters. I sug- 
gest the Subcommittee explore this Army 
attempt at plausible denial by requesting the 
brigadier general’s letter and my response. 
They are both unclassified. 

Perhaps the strangest request came from 
ACSI on December Ist of 1967 when Gen. 
Yarborough received a marketing research 
questionnaire which asked if he preferred 
Newsweek, Time or U.S. News and World Re- 
port. The researchers attached a new quarter 
to the form. Gen. Yarborough penned the 
following note to the Director of Security: 
“What kind of an outfit is this? Why do they 
give quarters away? Y.” The Director of 
Security logged the memo, assigning it num- 
ber 370 and sent it to CIAB where it was 
given to me for response. I made a formal 
response, in writing, in which I explained the 
psychology of making a token payment in 
the hope of insuring response. 

Far more indicative of the scope of 
domestic intelligence were the many require- 
ments for reports on individuals active in the 
anti-war movement or in racial affairs. CIAB 
prepared many reports on the activities of 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, Stokely Carmichael, 
Thomas Hayden, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, and on many 
others. Even military heroes were not exempt 
and reports on the travels of much decorated 
retired Rear Admiral Arnold E. True were 
frequent. I spent much time preparing a 
complete background report on a retired 
reserve brigadier general, a WWII Silver Star 
recipient, who spoke out publicly against the 
Vietnam war on Memorial Day, 1967, in the 
Midwest. Very often, the request for informa- 
tion would follow a widely reported public 
appearance by the person in question and 
there would be no relevance whatsoever to 
civil disturbances and would not be related in 
any way to plans to deploy troops. 
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CIAB LIAISON WITH FIELD UNITS 

Towards the end of 1967, increasing dis- 
satisfaction was voiced by supervisors at 
CIAB about the quality and quantity of in- 
formation being provided by Intelligence 
Command units in the fieid. After several 
liaison conferences, authority was granted for 
CIAB to dispatch analysts to the field to 
initiate liaison with the working special 
agents. In February 1968, I went on the first 
liaison trip which afforded me the oppor- 
tunity to receive the depth of field office in- 
volvement in domestic intelligence. While I 
had many friends and acquaintances who 
were keeping me up to date on their surveil- 
lance activities and I realized how deep the 
Army’s involvement was from my Washington 
Office, this trip was still quite a revelation. 
I was able to see just how fast this effort was 
growing. 

Our trip, which covered the First Army area, 
began at G-2, First U.S. Army, Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland. At a conference 
attended by representatives of the 109th Mili- 
tary Intelligence Group, it was stated that 
the collection of information on dissident 
groups, particularly blacks and anti-war 
demonstrators, had to be increased. A Col. 
Brinley outlined the needs of the First Army 
which, to me, seemed both all inclusive and 
irrelevant. 

We then travelled to Boston and held a 
conference with the officers of the 108th Mili- 
tary Intelligence Group at the Boston Field 
Office. We explained to them that an increase 
in CONUS Intelligence has been mandated 
and they indicated that while they were be- 
hind in carrying out their primary mission, 
Personnel Security Investigations, they would 
try to increase their domestic surveillance, 
especially of colleges in the Boston area. 

From Boston we flew to New York City 
where Lt. Col. Luther Morris, the 108th’s 
region commander informed us that he con- 
Sidered domestic intelligence collection to 
be a challenge which his unit would meet. 
Actually, the 108th in New York City had 
more material than any other place I had 
visited previously or would visit subse- 
quently. Under the direction of a woman 
employee, a black who was supposedly well 
connected with black militants, a large fil- 
ing system had been established on dissident 
groups, student activists and campus go- 
ings on. This woman informed me that she 
frequently went out on nighttime intelli- 
gence gathering operations with the knowl- 
edge and tacit approval of her supervisor. 
Capt. Alfred Diaz, of 108th MI Group head- 
quarters, acquainted us with the 108th plan 
for future collection which indicated even 
wider parameters for domestic surveillance. 

A visit to Philadelphia followed and a lec- 
ture by the commander there indicated that 
that office was well aware of domestic intel- 
ligence requirements and was seeking to 
meet them. The chief complaint in Phila- 
delphia, voiced I believe by a Capt. White, 
was that too many agents were shipped off 
to Vietnam before they could get familiar 
enough with the city to effectively engage 
in domestic intelligence. The Philadelphia 
office maintained, as did all offices visited by 
myself and other team members, effective 
ongoing liaison with the local police. 

Our last job on this trip was to a region 
headquarters of the 109th in Columbus, Ohio, 
The main topic of interest to this office was 
Ohio State University. Their files reflected 
much on student activity and virtually noth- 
ing of relevance to military requirements 
with regard to civil disturbances. 

When comparing notes with other CIAB 
personnel on their trips, both during my 
service and since, the verdict was always 
the same: A great deal of collection of in- 
formation on activities that were either law- 
ful or were of only local law enforcement in- 
terest with a noticeable consequent weaken- 
ing of the unit’s ability to perform its vital 
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task of insuring that persons requiring se- 
curity clearances from the Army receive 
thorough and professional background in- 
vestigations. 

I would point out here that while only a 
few of the Army’s more than 1,000 agents 
in the U.S. spent most of their time collect- 
ing information on civilian activities, all 
spent all of their time when an incident oc- 
curred which the Intelligence Command 
wished followed. An example of this was the 
Poor People’s Campaign. 


APRIL 1968 RIOTS 


I spent quite a bit of time in the Army Op- 
erations Center during the April 1968 riots. 
The information we had been collecting for 
so long was useless when the rioting actually 
occurred. Some generals, however, were ob- 
sessed with the idea that individuals were 
behind the rioting and we were required to 
brief these officers on the whereabouts of 
certain “key agitators.” Stokely Carmichael 
was allegedly a key conspirator and we en- 
joyed one of the few amusing episodes of that 
tragic week as we reported, all within the 
space of one hour, that Mr. Carmichael had 
been “accurately” reported to be in 1) NW 
Washington, 2) Baltimore, 3) Atlanta and 4) 
Salt Lake City doing one of two things, a) 
telling people to get guns and fight or, b) 
telling everyone to “cool it” and go home. 
The last time I reported the location of the 
incredibly peripatetic Mr. Carmichael, a 
somewhat unhappy Gen. Johnson, the Chief 
of Staff, stated he wanted the name and or- 
ganization of each person calling in further 
reports on Mr. Carmichael. 


POOR PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN 


Army Intelligence monitored the prog- 
ress of the PPC as it had never monitored 
anything before. Agents followed every 
march, attended every rally, took scores of 
photos, and filed hundreds of reports. This 
monitoring continued throughout the life of 
the PPC and Resurrection City. While the 
Army certainly had a right to know how 
many people would be camping in Washing- 
ton, this information was easily obtained 
from local sources. The blanket coverage of 
the PPC was the largest coordinated surveil- 
lance operation during or since my service. 

Up to this point I have discussed the in- 
put and output of CIAB without discussing 
the personnel involved. I wish to indicate 
here, briefly, the background of some of the 
analysts who were preparing and delivering 
briefings and writing responses to questions. 
Bear in mind the complexity of the issues 
of black militancy, urban decay, and youth 
alienation. 

The right wing analyst had a B.A. in 
American studies with his major interest 
being political developments in the 1870s and 
1880s. He had no experience working with 
black communities or with right wing groups. 

The first Racial Desk analyst had no ex- 
periential or educational background or 
training in racial problems and yet he briefed 
generals on the Black mood in America. He 
was highly conscientious and tried to learn, 
but his reports understandably reflected his 
lack of knowledge of Negro affairs. 

The officer who took charge of my desk in 
January 1968 had just graduated the basic 
intelligence officer’s course after transferring 
from Armor. He had a B.S. in Chemistry and 
no background in domestic and political af- 
fairs. He had been out of the country the 
previous year serving in Vietnam where he 
commanded a tank unit. 

A West Point graduate with an infantry 
background and straight from Vietnam took 
over the racial desk from the original analyst. 
An exceptionally perceptive officer, he learned 
fast and contributed much to balance the 
picture. 

The officer who daily prepared a summary 
known as the Black Book which recounted 
domestic disturbances throughout the coun- 
try for the previous 24 hours and who read 
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this briefing to Undersecretary McGiffert 
each morning, made no secret of his strong 
right wing, anti-black attitude. Despite pres- 
sure from several domestic analysts at CIAB, 
he continued to present misleading reports to 
Mr. McGiffert. It is my understanding that 
Mr. McGiffert considered this officer’s morn- 
ing briefings to be worthless and irrelevant. 

The civilians who worked in domestic in- 
telligence were highly conscientious men who 
were trained for espionage and counter-in- 
telligence operations overseas. Their men- 
tality, with regard to subversive threats, was 
unfortunately too often based on 1950's chal- 
lenges and problems. These men had spent 
the major part of their adult lives overseas, 
had raised their families there, and were as- 
signed to duties in the U.S. for what was 
derisively termed “a repatriation tour.” Every 
one of these men was eager to return over- 
seas and each made frequent efforts to secure 
an overseas transfer and some succeeded. 
Their concepts and thought processes were 
not geared to evaluating sociological and po- 
litical data, even if the military was justi- 
fied in collecting such data. These men 
usually supervised—Mr. Parkinson was the 
branch deputy chief—and they often de- 
livered the more important briefings. Several 
had retired from active duty in intelligence, 
had gone straight to work for the Army, and 
were civilian in name only. 

I came to CIAB straight from Korea with 
an academic background in Asian and Ameri- 
can social history and political science. Of 
course I was out of contact with many trends 
in America and I had to learn quite fast. 

To briefly summarize, CIAB, during my pe- 
riod of service, had substantially invested it- 
self in domestic intelligence of a political and 
social nature. Files and the microfilm data 
bank contained much information not only 
on well-known organizations and publicly 
recognized leaders, but also on many anony- 
mous Americans engaged in the lawful pur- 
suit of their goals for social change. Some- 
times the goals of these people were merito- 
rious, sometimes they were questionable, bi- 
zarre, or illegal. Rarely, however, was the in- 
formation necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance of the Army's capacity to carry out its 
lawful mission. In the instances where the 
Army had a right to information as, for in- 
stance, with regard to attempts to induce 
dissent, the ability of military intelligence 
to carry out its responsibilities was heavily 
compromised by the overbroad nature of do- 
mestic collection. I will try to show later why 
this overbroad activity came about and what 
can be done about it. 


INVESTIGATION OF ARMY INTELLIGENCE IN 
DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


When I left the Army in October 1968 I was 
very concerned about the nature and scope 
of military intelligence activities when those 
activities included surveillance operations, 
covert penetrations of organizations, and 
massive data keeping, sometimes with the 
use of computers. Examples of computer us- 
age for domestic intelligence include the 
CIAB computer indexed microfilm data bank, 
the computerized data bank at Fort Holabird 
and similar if not as extensive data banks at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia and the U.S. Strike 
Command at McDill Air Force Base. When 
I first became aware of the Army’s interest 
in civilian affairs while assigned to Ft. Hola- 
bird in May 1966, I tended to dismiss any 
misgivings because of my impending depar- 
ture for Korea and my lack of knowledge 
of the growing assault on privacy and a clear 
understanding of the damaging effects on 
First Amendment rights posed by the Army’s 
surveillance activities. 

After seeing the domestic intelligence ef- 
fort expand, with no apparent end in sight, 
I decided to take positive action to curb 
what I now consider to be one of the great- 
est threats to civil liberties in my lifetime. 
Before I left the Army I had applied for an 
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intelligence position as a civilian. I had 
planned to make my disclosures anonymous- 
ly if I were employed by the Army. However, 
my plans changed when I became engaged 
and married shortly after leaving the Army 
and my wife convinced me that delaying a 
return to school was not in our interest. After 
informing the Army’s Administrative Survey 
Detachment that I was no longer interested 
in employment I began to ponder the man- 
ner in which I could most effectively bring 
out the story of the military’s monitoring of 
civilian activities. 

Working with Christopher Pyle for over a 
year has brought me into contact with many 
former special agents and some active duty 
members of the Army’s Intelligence Com- 
mand, My study is far from over, but I would 
like to acquaint you with the experiences 
of a few of my sources to indicate the scope 
and involvement of military intelligence. 

One agent, whom I will call Agent A, spent 
many hours following the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign as its mule train passed through 
Georgia. He had the task of racing ahead of 
the mule train to alert the sheriff in each 
town to be reached. During the time he was 
with the mule train, he was expected to pick 
up as much information as possible. 
Equipped with an Army 35 mm. camera, he 
took as many pictures as he could, including 
photographs of the mules. His story, how- 
ever, is completely told in his own statement 
which I will make available to the Subcom- 
mittee. 

Agent B observed the preparations for the 
Poor People’s Campaign in Seattle. With his 
camera he monitored the activities of the 
Seattle contingent to Washington. He was 
told to eavesdrop and obtain as much in- 
formation as possible. His photographs were 
wanted so that military intelligence could 
identify the leaders of this small, totally non- 
violent group whose members were waiting 
for a bus. Unfortunately for Agent B, he used 
most of his film on the most militant-look- 
ing participant only to find out later that 
the man was a penetrant undercover agent 
who was accompanying the marchers. 
(“That’s Mr. Brown. We don’t need his pic- 
ture!’’) 

Agent C in New York City was far behind 
on his backlog of routine investigations. 
However, he had to do the work of two men 
because so many agents of the New York 
Field Office were checking train departures, 
bus charter companies and airlines to deter- 
mine who was participating in the Poor 
People’s Campaign. The same fate had be- 
fallen Agent C during the October 1967 Pen- 
tagon demonstration and, to a lesser degree, 
on numerous other occasions. He felt the 
general quality of background investigations 
in New York was minimal. 

Agent D from the New York Field Office was 
sent with another agent to cover the Octo- 
ber 1967 Pentagon protest. Although he was 
supposed to phone in any reports he heard 
suggesting plans for violence, he was also 
told to find out as much as possible about the 
leadership and membership of New York 
anti-war groups by posing as a demonstrator 
and joining an anti-war group before he left 
New York. 

Agent E, stationed in Washington, D.O., 
was known to be against the war so his 
superiors weren't too surprised when he 
marched as a demonstrator in an anti-war 
moratorium the day after he attended a 
similar rally to gather information on who 
was behind the protest and to report on what 
participants said. 

Agent F was pulled off his routine assign- 
ment to attend the Republican National 
Convention in Miami in 1968. He was told 
to walk about the floor without specific in- 
structions as to what to do. He was, however, 
not a part of the protective services and he 
was not armed. He simply walked around the 
floor. 
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Agent G monitored reports on activities 
by informants working for military intelli- 
gence who reported on soldiers patronizing 
anti-war offpost coffee houses on the West 
Coast. These informants concerned them- 
selves with reporting views on the war ex- 
pressed by the soldier-patrons as well as by 
attempting to find out as much about the 
people who ran these activities as could be 
ascertained. 

Agent H covertly attended a meeting of 
the sanitation workers’ union in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the late summer of 1968. He 
reported back on the progress of negotiations. 
Another informant stated that members of 
the 111th Military Intelligence Group video- 
taped this meeting, but I have been unable 
to confirm this so far. 

Agent I spent a weekend watching drunk 
college students live it up in White, South 
Dakota. Shortly before this episode, a drunk- 
en brawl called Zip to Zap had resulted in 
a great deal of material damage to that little 
South Dakota town. The region commander 
for that area for the 113th Military Intelli- 
gence Group, Lt. Col. Matson, was somewhat 
less than happy that his agent was con- 
ducting liaison with the North Dakota Na- 
tional Guard at Bismarck while the kids had 
their spree and he determined that Army 
Intelligence would not miss out the second 
time. 

Agent I’s estimate of the possibility of 
Federal troop involvement was that no such 
possibility existed. He broke out laughing 
when I questioned him on that point and 
explained that his boss believed the Army 
should cover everything that happened in 
the region. 

Agent J travelled to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
to conduct surveillance of mothers on wel- 
fare who wanted higher payments, Along with 
several other agents, he spent several days 
monitoring the protest and sending back 
spot reports. 

Agent K, assigned to Washington, D.C., 
had a chauffer’s assignment during the life 
of Resurrection City. His job was to drive 
a nervous black major who had penerated 
Resurrection City to and from that area. 
Agent K reported that the major had orders 
to find out as much about the camp and 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence leadership as possible and, if it could be 
done, to advance to a position of leadership. 

Agents of the U.S. Army Intelligence Com- 
mand performed not only the duties cited 
above, but engaged in many more activities 
of a similar nature. Most, to their credit, 
recognized the absurdity or illegitimacy of 
their domestic intelligence assignment. I am 
currently contacting other sources with 
similar experiences. I have had to omit some 
source’s stories at this time because they 
are still in the service or working in a sensi- 
tive area. 

ANALYSIS 


“What’s wrong with the Army just because 
they're watching civilians?” “If people have 
nothing to hide, why should they care if 
the Army is interested in them?” I have been 
asked these questions by some people as I 
travelled through our country. Fortunately, 
the overwhelming majority of people with 
whom I have had contact understood the 
peril to civil liberties caused by military sur- 
veillance of civilian activities. I have an- 
swered those who do not understand as best I 
could. Experts from the legal and academic 
world, such as Professor Miller and Mr. Pyle, 
have presented their views, perhaps more 
cogently than I have and certainly with more 
authority. As a past participant in domestic 
intelligence and an ongoing student of mili- 
tary surveillance, I would like to present my 
feelings and suggest a course of action. 

Wherever we turn today we are exhorted 
to remember America’s traditions. Conserva- 
tives remind us of loyalty and past accom- 
plishments, many of which we can truly view 
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with pride, and the radical left points out 
that our existence as a nation is founded on 
revolutionary action. The military establish- 
ment has played a large part in the forming 
of our traditions and a civilian government, 
aware of the abuses by Britain, also estab- 
lished firm principles which we now revere 
as tradition. Perhaps no other tradition is so 
vital to the security of our form of govern- 
ment than the separation of civil-military 
responsibilities and the maintenance of civil- 
ian hegemony over the military. This tradi- 
tion has been imperiled by the growth of 
the domestic intelligence operations of the 
U.S. Army, at times supported by similar 
activities of the Navy and the Air Force. 

To further understand the problem we 
must recognize several key and immutable 
facets of military sociology and psychology. 
The professional soldier is trained for war, 
steeped in a tradition which emphasizes 
force as the final arbiter and instills a moral 
code which, however well suited to the exi- 
gencies of warfare and military service, has 
little relevance to the process of under- 
standing and solving the complex urban and 
social problems of today. Isolated by assign- 
ment from the mainstream of American life 
and living an insular life in which conformity 
is prized and dissent is looked down upon 
or even forbidden, the professional soldier 
brings uniquely military paradigms to bear 
when confronted with civil problems. This 
is what has happened at the highest levels 
of military intelligence and the desperate 
search for information and the initiating of 
overbroad requirements are examples both 
of the deadly disease called bureaucratic ac- 
cretion and the application of military and 
even combat standards to the American 
scene. The gulf between civil and military 
thinking is too great to be bridged and the 
framers of our Constitution realized this per- 
haps better than we do today. The reliance 
on force, the readiness to believe in con- 
spiratorial theories, the lack of identification 
with social problems and the immense force 
of our military are sufficient pragmatic rea- 
sons for reinforcing the Constitutional man- 
date and long tradition of military non-in- 
volvement in civilian affairs. 

A second major point to consider is the 
deleterious effect the involvement in CONUS 
intelligence has had on the ability of mili- 
tary intelligence to carry out its legitimate 
mission. Firstly, I cannot stress this strongly 
enough, the use of military intelligence 
agents in domestic situations causes & morale 
problem because it brings out very subjec- 
tive attitudes and causes no small degree of 
polarization among the agents, particularly 
if black agents are involved. This polariza- 
tion occurred in CIAB. The fact that the 
Army has no explicit statutory authority for 
such surveillance and data keeping only 
causes increased alienation and bitterness 
among the agents. Today the Army has tre- 
mendously reduced its activities in the area 
of domestic intelligence and the Intelligence 
Command is emphasizing compartmentaliza- 
tion and the exclusion of first termers from 
sensitive operations because of the fear of 
further unpleasant disclosures. This hardly 
addresses the real problem. 

I have spoken of the attitude of the agents. 
What is the attitude of those surveilled? My 
experience has convinced me that while a 
few activists may dismiss the Army’s activi- 
ties as to be expected, the majority of people 
are genuinely chilled in the exercise of sacred 
Constitutionally protected liberties. I would 
like to tell you about one such encounter 
which thoroughly chilled me. I participated 
in a TV talk show in Detroit hosted by a 
black community organizer. The format of 
the show allowed for questions from the au- 
dience which was composed entirely of 
blacks. Some were obviously supporters of 
militant groups. Others wore conservative 
dress and a few were college students. I was 
prepared for the usual questions which 
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consist of “Who did what to whom?” The 
first person to get up asked me about the 
existence of a plan for the genocidal extinc- 
tion of blacks through the use of military 
forces. I was about to dismiss my question- 
er's fears, perhaps casually, when I realized 
that his question had electrified the entire 
audience. After trying to convince him that 
I believed we had no Hitlers in our military 
and government, the rest of the audience 
began expressing their fears. These people 
believed that the Army must have a terribly 
malevolent intent in collecting this informa- 
tion and there was no dissuading them that 
something less dramatic, bureaucratic accre- 
tion and inappropriate paradigms, was re- 
sponsible for the Army surveillance and 
data keeping. This same theme was repeated 
last week when I spoke on a talk show on 
a black radio station by listeners who phoned 
in to express their concern and fear. If any 
group of Americans feels this strongly, and 
is so fearful then the psychopathology is in 
the society at large and not in the members 
of the minority group who feel threatened. 

We can reverse the steady draining of the 
right to privacy and restore a measure of 
confidence in our military without endanger- 
ing or weakening our internal security. The 
military must be permanently removed from 
the domestic intelligence picture and while 
I am hopeful that the courts will take a 
firm stand on this issue, I feel that legisla- 
tion is necessary to hold the military in 
check. The recent statement by Secretary 
Laird, in which he insisted on a higher level 
of accountability, and the Army directive of 
15 December set the tone and indicated pa- 
rameters for safeguarding Constitutional 
rights but past experience and study have 
convinced me that we cannot depend on the 
good intentions of individual bureaucrats nor 
can we rely on in-house directives to insure 
compliance when the present furor subsides. 

Legislation is needed that will define the 
Army's legitimate concerns with regard to 
its security and its posture to effectively 
carry out its civil disturbance mission. I sug- 
gest the following guidelines: 

(1) Domestic intelligence should be de- 
fined as the acquisition of knowledge by 
any means, covert or overt, about the polit- 
ical, social, economic, educational, and per- 
sonal affairs of non-military Americans and 
the groups to which they belong. 

(2) The military should have the right, 
and indeed it has the responsibility, to main- 
tain accurate information on the access 
routes to American cities and the physical 
geography of such cities. As Senator Ervin 
has stated, the military’s business fs to know 
about bivouac areas, airports, parks, bridges, 
tunnels, and similar structures and features. 

(3) The military should have the right to 
receive information from other agencies when 
the information directly concerns members 
or employees of the Army or where a direct 
threat against the Army is evident. 

(4) The military should be prohibited from 
gathering and maintaining information on 
the political and social, educational and eco- 
nomic affairs of civilians and the organiza- 
tions to which they belong and the military 
should be prohibited from obtaining such 
information from any source. 

(5) Because so many military intelligence 
activities in the past were initiated by junior 
officers and civilians misinterpreting, rein- 
terpreting or exceeding the scope of direc- 
tives, legislation should provide for strict 
accountability from those few who may vio- 
late its provisions, 

(6) Training is a vital part of indoctrinat- 
ing a new agent and I believe that legisla- 
tion should direct that an expanded course 
in civil liberties and the Army’s position in 
American life be presented at all service in- 
telligence schools and that such courses be 
monitored by civilian attorneys from the 
Army and/or the Department of Justice. Such 
a course can hardly be classified and the 
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presence of civilian attorneys will at once 
emphasize the seriousness and resolve of the 
government to maintain the traditional civil- 
military relationship. 

(7) Present files must be purged, through 
legislative requirement, with the right of in- 
spection granted to cleared members of Con- 
gress. I have encountered too many incidents 
of deliberate evasion, continuing right to 
the present day, to believe that by adminis- 
trative decree all subordinate commands will 
comply. As of last November the Army still 
could not locate all the copies of the Com- 
pendium which it desired destroyed. 

The need for Congressional supervision 
cannot be too strongly stressed if we are to 
safeguard our Constitutional rights. Even 
when motivated by the best of intentions, 
the military will always view an issue more 
narrowly than the general populace of civil- 
ians and perceive threats where none exist. 
The military must protect itself from genuine 
threats to its security but too often it inter- 
prets every sign of dissent as a bugle call 
summoning enemies to destroy its structure 
and efficiency. 

Although this committee is not meeting to 
discuss the plans for an all volunteer, pro- 
fessional Army, I am impelled to bring one 
point out which relates to this issue, Most 
of the individuals who have come forward to 
disclose military intelligence activities have 
been citizen-soldiers. The Army Intelligence 
Command is not happy about the revela- 
tions but I think most concerned Americans 
are glad the story has been told. In various 
units, first termers are being excluded from 
sensitive assignments. This trend probably 
cannot be continued indefinitely because of 
manpower shortages. In all volunteer, pro- 
fessional Army, I fear that we will not have 
men of the caliber of Christopher Pyle and 
the many other agents, some of whom you 
will hear during the course of this hearing, 
all loyal Americans who profess and live by 
& higher creed and sense of duty-than blind 
obedience with limited insight. 

I am grateful to Senator Ervin for having 
shown such deep interest in this vital mat- 
ter and for having pursued the issue to the 
point we have reached today. We now know 
what is wrong. We cannot stop until we have 
erected safeguards and effected remedies 
which will insure privacy for the individual 
and respect for his First Amendment rights, 
a renewed commitment to the concept of 
separation of civil-military relationships with 
the civil authorities firmly in control, and 
a paramount concern for the zealous preser- 
vation of First Amendment rights. Thank 
you. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Minneapolis Tribune printed an edi- 
torial recently concerning the critical 
needs of children during the first few 
years of life. This editorial, entitled “To 
Help Children Get a Better Start,” is a 
sensitive report on the need for better 
and more extensive child development 
services and day care centers through- 
out the Nation for both poor and non- 
poor children. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Apr. 26, 
1971) 
To HELP CHILDREN GET A BETTER START 
Two years ago, Sen. Walter Mondale intro- 


duced a “Headstart Child Development Bill.” 
He said then: “We know beyond doubt that 
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unless infants and young children receive 
adequate nutrition, health care and intel- 
lectual stimulation, their potential is severely 
compromised and the cycle of poverty is 
perpetuated.” That bill did not pass, but 
Mondale, still convinced of the need to do 
more for children, recently proposed a simi- 
lar but broader program. 

Much has been learned in recent years 
about the importance of assuring health 
services, proper food, education and a good 
environment for young children. About 80 
percent of their intellectual development 
occurs by the age of 8, according to experts, 
and their physical condition in early years 
can affect health and mental capacity 
through much of their life. Experience with 
Headstart has shown the handicaps with 
which many children start life, the potentials 
for helping them to develop and the limita- 
tions of too-brief and fragmented compen- 
satory programs. White House conferences 
last year on food and nutrition and on chil- 
dren and youth emphasized that America 
does have hungry children, neglected chil- 
dren, sick children and ill-educated children. 
The need for many more day-care centers— 
for educational and health advantages as 
well as custodial care—has become increas- 
ingly apparent as more women have entered 
employment. 

The “Child Development Act of 1971,” 
sponsored also by Sens. Humphrey and Mc- 
Govern, puts this all together in a program 
of services for both poor and non-poor chil- 
dren up to the age of 14. The program would 
be administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The very 
existence of a new Senate subcommittee on 
children and youth, headed by Mondale, 
seems to offer encouragement Yor such a 
plan. 

Many of the nation’s children would be 
helped also by the administration’s welfare 
reform bill, whose fate still has not been 
decided by Congress, and by the Nixon health 


plan. However, a comprehensive child-devel- 
opment program that could fill in gaps, co- 
ordinate existing programs and work toward 
broader goals in services to children is also 
needed. 


CATASTROPHE IN EAST PAKISTAN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence of catastrophe in East Pakistan 
continues to gather. 

First, there was the warning by a U.N. 
adviser in the New York Times of May 
2—pointing to the disruption of trans- 
port and the historical precedent of mass 
starvation in similar conditions in 1943. 

Now there is an eyewitness report by 
Mort Rosenblum of the Associated Press, 
telling us once more that “millions face 
starvation from famine and from halted 
relief distribution.” 

And there are other, equally alarming 
reports—of the silence of the United 
States in the face of this tragedy, and 
the refusal of the West Pakistan au- 
thorities to accept badly needed emer- 
gency relief from the United Nations. 

How much longer will our Government 
remain paralyzed? 

Will the United States—with our eco- 
nomic aid supporting West Pakistan’s 
occupation of the East—be a silent part- 
ner in the destruction of a people? 

If the administration does not answer 
that question clearly and soon, the Con- 
gress must. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
newspaper articles be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 2, 1971] 
BENGAL: A THREAT OF FAMINE 


To the Editor: 

The exclusion of the foreign press and ob- 
servers from East Pakistan has meant the 
loss of vital information on the course of 
events there and will deprive us of the 
dramatic facts that rouse individuals and 
governments to action. But there is enough 
conclusive evidence from the past and recent 
history to predict the result of the present 
conflict on the food position of the province. 

The food grains that sustain a large part of 
the Bengali population come from abroad. 
Their distribution depends on the effective 
functioning of the port of Chittagong and 
on internal transportation and administra- 
tive services. 

East Pakistan, with a population of more 
than seventy million, expected 2.5 million 
tons of imported food grains this year. That 
is about one-sixth of the total food require- 
ments for the province, enough to feed 
twelve million people. However, a far greater 
number is actually affected by an interrup- 
tion in the steady flow of food. For the 50 
per cent of the population, living barely at 
Subsistence level, these supplies maintain 
the balance between life and death. 

Bengal has always been extremely suscep- 
tible to famine. The last such disaster oc- 
curred in 1943 when food expected from 
Burma did not arrive because of the Japa- 
nese occupation of that country. At that 
time military demands on the Indian trans- 
portation system prevented the timely dis- 
tribution of the food that was available. The 
food deficit that year was 6 per cent; this 
year it is 16 per cent. Deaths in 1943 num- 
bered 1.5 million, and the famine left social 
problems from which Bengal has yet to re- 
cover fully. 

A crisis was imminent in 1965 when the 
Indo-Pakistani war stopped imports. It was 
avoided when the great powers used their in- 
fluence to bring that conflict to a speedy 
close. Recovery was aided by normal internal 
supply activities, which had been unaffected 
by the war. 

Today, in contrast, not only has the im- 
port of food been cut off, but the internal 
administrative and transport services have 
ceased to function normally. In addition, 
military action at planting time will reduce 
the coming harvest. 

The regular import of food has been in- 
terrupted since February. Even if the con- 
flict were to end today, the months required 
to return the system to normal would prob- 
ably exceed the time during which the food 
reserves could sustain the population. The 
factors that determine mass famine are irre- 
versible after a certain point. 

When the first stories and photographs of 
starving families are published, it will be too 
late to protect thousands of others. Interna- 
tional action, immediate and strong, is per- 
haps the only defense the people of East 
Bengal now have. 

Danret C. DUNHAM. 

New Yorx, April 20, 1971. 


[From the Washington Post, May 13, 1971] 


(The following dispatch was filed from 
Bangkok, to avoid Pakistan censorship by 
Mort Rosenblum, an Associated Press re- 
porter who was one of six correspondents ad- 
mitted to East Pakistan after a five-week 
period during which foreign newsmen were 
barred from visiting the region.) 

Dacca, East PAKISTAN.—A civil war of 
staggering butchery and hatred has left the 
23-year-old nation of Pakistan on the brink 
of economic and political ruin. 

Though broke, Pakistan, is spending more 
than $2 million daily to support the army 
that shelled and machine-gunned this prov- 
ince of 75 million into submissive inactivity. 
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Some estimates of the number of deaths 
since the war started on March 25 go above 
the 400,000 killed in the cyclone that hit East 
Pakistan last November. This time, each 
death means a family’s lasting bitterness. 

Killing was indiscriminate. Bengalis bent 
on a separate East Pakistan nation slaugh- 
tered many of the region's 6 million non- 
Bengalis. When the army moved in, it settled 
the score, aided by non-Bengalis seeking 
revenge. 

Markets were razed and flattened, towns 
were devastated, road and rail links were cut 
at a dozen major points. 


LOSSES ENORMOUS 


Losses to industry and to commerce be- 
tween the two wings of Pakistan are enor- 
mous, as are the effects of stalled develop- 
ment. The 55 mills that turn out jute, East 
Pakistan’s chief money-maker, are working 
at 15 to 20 per cent of capacity. 

Reporters touring East Pakistan found 
that millions face starvation from famine 
and from halted relief distribution. 

In many areas, food supply is a critical 
problem. The key port, Chittagong, is choked 
with 400,000 tons of goods, 100,000 tons more 
than it handles in a normal month. 

Before, river craft carried only a fourth 
of Chittagong cargo into the interior, Now 
they must carry it all, perhaps for months. 
Even when roads and rail were open, shippers 
say, 10 river craft carried food stocks. Now, 
they say, the army allots to the food supply 
operation only four boats. 

Politically, the problems are as great, In 
December, Bengalis voted 167 of the East 
Pakistan’s 169 National Assembly seats to 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman's Awami League. Now 
Mujibur is in jail and the party is banned. 

President Yahya Kahn maintains that he 
wants politicians to take back the govern- 
ment. 

But the betting is that Yahya won't last 
the year as President, and that the army 
won't find anyone who thinks their way and 
who can still walk unescorted through the 
streets of East Pakistan. 


CONFIDENCE SHATTERED 


Confidence is shattered among Bengalis, 
West Pakistanis and Indian migrants who 
settled here at partitian in 1947. 

At a Chittagong jute mill, where Bengalis 
evidently killed 180 women and children, only 
20 of 7,500 workers have dared to return. 

Non-Bengali officers and officials refuse to 
even admit that there are Bengali widows 
and orphans in need. 

Hindu Bengalis make up 12 per cent of the 
Population. They chose to remain here al- 
though West Bengal, in India, is largely 
Hindu and East Bengal in East Pakistan is 
mostly Moselm. 

Radical Moslem students rejected the 
religion that bound them to West Pakistan, 
espousing instead Hinduism and “Calcutta 
culture.” Hindus were widely blamed for 
fomenting the conditions leading to war. 

As a result, the army singled out Hindus. 
Their shops and homes were smashed and 
burned. Undamaged shops in otherwise dev- 
astated Hindu areas sometimes bear signs in 
English and Urdu, the Western tongue, pro- 
claiming the owner is a Moslem. 

Often being a Moslem—or showing a Pakis- 
tani flag—didn't help. 


EFFECTS FELT IN WEST 

The effects are felt hard 1,000 miles across 
India in West Pakistan, 

“After all,” said one businessman, “we've 
lost a colony.” 

Sixty per cent of the goods made in West 
Pakistan were sold in East Pakistan. Not a 
single bale of West Pakistan cotton has come 
to the East since the crisis, stalling a normal 
year West Pakistan’s total annual exports 
to the East have been about $300 million. 

The job of rebuilding what the army and 
rebels burned and battered down will take 
massive human and financial resources. 
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YAHYA TELLS THANT RELIEF Arb Is Not 
NEEDED Now 


(By Kathleen Teltsch) 


Unrrep Nations, N.Y.—President Agha Mo- 
hammad Yaha Khan has told Secretary Gen- 
eral Thant that United Nations emergency 
help for East Pakistan is not needed now but 
he left open the possibility of accepting in- 
ternational aid in the future. 

In a letter, the President also complained 
that news accounts of widespread casualities 
and destruction in East Pakistan were “high- 
ly exaggerated—if not altogether tenden- 
tious.” 

Meanwhile, India charged that military 
forces from West Pakistan had carried out 
“wild destruction of life and property” in a 
drive to crush the East Pakistani movement. 
Pakistan in turn accused India of encourag- 
ing and aiding the separatists in hopes of 
breaking up Pakistan. 

President Yahya’s response to Mr. Thant’s 
April 22 offer of humanitarian assistance was 
not regarded here as a refusal of all help in 
the future and United Nations authorities 
said that Mr, Thant was continuing to ex- 
plore the possibilities of assistance. 

The Pakistani President told Mr. Thant 
that there were adequate supplies of medi- 
cines and food in East Pakistan, that au- 
thorities there saw “no cause for concern” 
and that rehabilitation and reconstruction 
were moving ahead. 

“As for international help,” if and when 
required, “it will be administered by Pakis- 
tan’s own relief agencies,” the President said. 

During the debate in the Economic and 
Social Council's Social Committee, touched 
off by India’s charges, Mrs. Rita Hauser of 
the United States expressed hope that Pakis- 
tan would agree to make “early and full use” 
of the Secretary General's offer. 

She said the United States and other gov- 
ernments were consulting Pakistan on the 
form of help. She added that Washington 
had allocated $2.5-million to help East Pakis- 
tani refugees in India. 

Samar Sen of India said there was a need 
for international aid for the refugees. He 
said they numbered 2,000,000 and warned of 
the danger of famine and epidemic. 

Agha Shahi of Pakistan three times inter- 
rupted the Indian delegate and disputed his 
version of the causes and consequences of 
the East Pakistani conflict. He charged that 
India had taken every step short of war to 
help the secessionists. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 12, 1971] 
BANGLA DESH; A PRAGMATIC SILENCE 
(By Peter R. Kann) 


CaLcurTTA—Consider this scenario for an 
American intervention. 

Our ally: the 75 million Bengalis of East 
Pakistan who, with considerable justification, 
consider themselves victims of two decades of 
political and economic exploitation by the 
Punjabs of West Pakistan. Bengali leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his moderate, 
generally pro-Western Awami League re- 
cently won national elections in Pakistan, 
The Bengalis were then savagely attacked by 
the Punjabi controlled Pakistan army. Many 
Bengalis are now determined to fight for an 
independent Bengal nation (Bangla Desh) 
but they lack the military knowhow and 
means with which to fight. 

Our enemy: the 70,000 or so West Pakistani 
troops seeking to suppress the Bengali free- 
dom movement and reoccupy East Pakistan. 
They are fighting for an autocratic mili- 
tary regime that has close relations with 
China. They have virtually no support among 
the Bengalis they seek to rule. They are 
fighting more than 1,000 miles from home, 
dependent solely on sea and air supply routes, 
without the economic resources required for 
& long and costly war. 

An interventionist’s dream. First some 
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strong words from Washington, then a few 
destroyers assigned to cruise the East Paki- 
stan coast, Some dramatic overflights by 
American jets. If necessary, a naval block- 
ade to cut off Pakistan army supplies. Per- 
haps some air-dropped American carbines for 
the Bengalis. Only as a last resort some air 
strikes on Pakistan army bases in East Paki- 
stan. After that, it’s only a matter of passing 
out miracle rice seed to the happy liberated 
peasants of Bangla Desh—that new pro- 
Western bastion astride the strategic cross- 
roads where East and Central Asia meet. 

If only Vietnam had been East Pakistan. 


A NATURAL VICTIM 


As it happened, of course, Bangla Desh did 
not even rate weak words of support or sym- 
pathy from Washington. Presumably the last 
thing America needs these days is another 
war, even a winnable one in a worthy cause. 
And even if Uncle Sam still considered him- 
self the world’s policeman, it’s doubtful that 
he would arrest West Pakistan for assault 
and battery against the Bengalis. East Paki- 
stan is simply one of those parts of the world 
that fails to provoke foreign passions. Over- 
populated and impoverished, it encroaches on 
the world’s consciousness only when striken 
by a calamity of Biblical proportions, like 
last fall's fearful flood that claimed up to 
half a million lives. An East Pakistan earth- 
quake that killed only 10,000 would probably 
rate less attention than a three-car collision 
on the Jersey Turnpike. East Pakistan is one 
of the world's natural victims. 

All this is only to say the obvious: that 
American foreign policy doesn’t follow moral 
imperatives. Neither does any other nation's. 
When the cause of Bangla Desh finally forced 
its way to the attention of the world’s great 
powers they all reacted with what's called 
cynicism among men but passes for prag- 
matism among nations. 

The politics of the Indian subcontinent 
‘were complicated enough before the cause of 
Bangla Desh came along. India and Pakistan 
have been enemies since they were carved 
out of the subcontinent’s communal conflicts 
in 1947. Russia has edged close to India in 
recent years. China, for national rather than 
ideological reasons, is tied to Pakistan. 
Russia and China, of course, are at odds. 
America, worried over Soviet influence in 
India and Chinese influence in Pakistan, has 
tried to remain friendly with both. 

What, then, are the politics of pragmatism 
of those nations involved with the Bangla 
Desh cause and of those that have sought to 
stay uninvolved? 

For Pakistan there are several choices: 
To let democracy have its way, which would 
have meant a united Pakistan led, for the 
first time, by the Bengali majority rather 
than the Punjabi minority. To grant East 
Pakistan independence and seek good rela- 
tions with the new sister state of Bangla 
Desh. To forcibly resubjugate East Pakistan, 
Pakistan opted for the third solution. Its 
army moved rapidly and ruthlessly, with 
tactics that included not only wanton 
slaughter but also systematic slaying of the 
Bengali middle class: politicians, professional 
men, students and civil servants. These are 
precisely the people needed to keep an ad- 
mininstration and an economy functioning, 
in a conquered territory or a new nation. 

In the short run the Pakistan army may 
well be able to maintain control of East 
Pakistan—now a hostile, occupied territory. 
But how to patch up the East Pakistan 
economy? How to support the cost of the 
occupation army? How, in the long run, to 
avoid being bled by a guerrilla war? 

Perhaps even the Pakistanis are doubtful 
about their long-term prospects. But if they 
suspect that they will have to pull out of 
East Pakistan some year soon, why should 
they worry about killing off moderate Bengali 
leadership, about the Bangla Desh movement 
thus falling into militant leftist hands? 
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Pakistan could then at least leave a chaotic, 
Communist-veering Bangla Desh as a per- 
manent plague on neighboring India. Or so 
the Indians fear. 


A SYMPATHETIC INDIA 


For many reasons, India has been openly 
sympathetic with the Bangla Desh cause, 
Pakistan is an enemy, and half an enemy is 
better than a whole one. An independent 
Bengal nation, under moderate leadership, 
might even be friendly to India. As a democ- 
racy, India is subject to public pressures, and 
articulate segments of that public, par- 
ticularly in West Bengal, have demanded in- 
tervention. The sooner India provides sup- 
port—arms, training, border sanctuaries— 
for a Bangla Desh liberation army, the more 
likely it is that the Bangla Desh movement 
will remain under moderate leadership. Some 
such aid is already being given. And if a more 
active Indian role risks war with Pakistan, 
it would suit some aggressive Indian army 
commanders just fine. 

Yet India failed to extend diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Bangla Desh and has moved only 
slowly and cautiously in giving military as- 
sistance. Why? Bangla Desh would have had 
to have been recognized very quickly, be- 
cause once the Pakistan army began moving 
the liberation army collapsed. Only a month 
after the civil war began, on March 25, the 
provisional government of Bangla Desh could 
venture no further into East Pakistan than 
@ mango grove 300 meters from the India bor- 
der. Indian policy makers, whatever their vir- 
tues, are not noted for quick decision-mak- 
ing. By late April India would have been rec- 
ognizing what amounted to a government in 
exile. And no other countries would have 
followed suit. 

The poor performance of the Bangla Desh 
leaders and their makeshift liberation move- 
ment was a disappointment even to strong 
Indian sympathizers. Some of them realized 
that channelling aid to this movement would 
be far from simple. Giving guns would not be 
enough. Training and organization are 
needed. And the Indian army is no great re- 
pository of wisdom on the waging of guerrilla 
wars. 

What even of the simple problems, like in- 
suring that gums given to the liberation army 
don’t end up in Communist hands? 

Then too, the risk of a full-scale war with 
Pakistan, which large-scale Indian military 
assistance might entail, is not to be taken 
lightly. India probably would win such a war, 
but it would divert Indian resources from the 
monumental domestic problems that Prime 
Minister Indira Ghandi was just re-elected to 
try to solve. And then there’s China, which 
might support Pakistan with more than 
words. India’s mountain passes along the 
Chinese border may be much better defended 
now than at the time of the 1962 Sino-Indian 
border war, but few sane Indians seek a re- 
match. (Nor, probably, does domestic-ori- 
ented China.) 

Finally, some Indians are concerned that a 
new ethnic state of Bangla Desh would pro- 
vide a potent impetus for independence 
movements, among the many ethnic groups 
in the patchwork Indian nation. 

Red China, the proponent and patron of 
liberation wars, chose to side verbally with 
West Pakistan’s decidedly unrevolutionary 
military regime in its suppression of a pop- 
ular revolution. An outrageous reversal of 
revolutionary doctrine, or is it? To Chair- 
man Mao, liberation wars are not won by 
the likes of Sheikh Mujibur and the bour- 
geois bureaucrats of his Awami League who 
have led the Bangla Desh movement to date. 
Why not let the Pakistan army kiil off these 
bourgeois nationalists, the sooner to see 
them replaced by leftist militants and a 
“people’s war” that follows the gospel of 
Chairman Mao? That may be a long time 
coming, for East Pakistan's Communists are 
still a small force and Peking’s policy is to 
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let even approved revolutionaries help them- 
selves. But China is nothing if not patient. 

In the meantime China has cemented its 
friendship with West Pakistan, a valuable 
national ally as a counterbalance to India 
(with its Soviet ties) and as a solid link in 
Peking's chain of contacts with the rest of the 
noncommunist underdeveloped world. China 
has given Pakistan large amounts of eco- 
nomic and military assistance over the years, 
including a $200 million loan late last year, 
and Peking, like other nations, does not 
lightly write off such investments. 

So China, in the short run, has backed an 
old friend and picked a winner in the proc- 
ess. And China’s longer run options are still 
open. By the time China is ready to commit 
itself to a Communist insurgency in East 
Pakistan the West Pakistanis may already 
have decided to abandon the area. 

The Soviets were openly critical of West 
Pakistan’s actions in East Pakistan and 
called for an end to the bloodshed. But the 
reasons probably have much more to do with 
Soviet friendship with India and hostility to 
China than with any sense of brotherhood 
with the Bengalis. And Soviet sympathies 
have not been so strongly expressed as to ruin 
relations with West Pakistan. 


WHILE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


From the United States, silence. And in a 
situation like this, silence naturally supports 
the status quo-——which is not a Bengal nation. 
There are probably several reasons: the sim- 
ple wish to avoid any new foreign entangle- 
ments, a fear of reducing U.S. influence in 
West Pakistan and thus increasing that of the 
Chinese, a tendency to stick with a country in 
which the U.S., too, has invested much mili- 
tary and economic aid. Perhaps there's also 
another, somewhat subliminal, reason. The 
West Pakistanis, in addition to being a 
known quantity, are a rather compatible one 
for U.S. policy makers, Military men with 
handlebar mustaches and Sandhurst ac- 
cents run a superficially efficient regime with 
clear lines of authority. 

It is a nation that can use American dol- 
lars to build impressive dams, train its sol- 
diers to use American weapons and teach 
its farmers to grow miracle wheat. It’s not a 
mysterious corner of Asia teeming with little 
black people. When American VIPs go to 
Pakistan, it’s to see parades in Islamabad (in 
the West), not to see poverty in Dacca (in 
the East). Lyndon Johnson invited a West 
Pakistan camel driver to the White House, 
not a Bengali rickshaw puller, 

It’s several years too soon to say whether 
or not America, China, Russia, India or 
Pakistan made the right moves in the spring 
of 1971. But it’s at least a reasonable bet that 
some kind of new nation will evolve in the 
years to come. When that happens, ambassa- 
dors from Washington, Peking, Moscow and 
Delhi will be standing at attention in Dacca 
for the singing of the Bangla Desh national 
anthem, “My Golden Bangla Desh, I Love 
You.” And some ambassadors, of course, will 
be in better favor than others. 


{From the Baltimore Sun, May 13, 1971] 
UNITED States ASKED Not To Am PAKISTAN 


WasHIncton.—Any American economic aid 
to Pakistan “will leave cash in their hands 
to pay their French arms bill and to step 
up arms purchases in the open market,” a 
spokesman for the East Pakistani rebels 
charged today. 

The United States should give no aid, ex- 
cept for relief to be dispensed by inter- 
national agencies, according to Rahman Sob- 
han, the Bengali spokesman. 

Mr. Sobhan, an adviser to the imprisoned 
Bengali leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, said 
any other aid “would simply prolong the con- 
flict at tremendous cost in direct deaths 
from military operations as well as deaths 
from the pending famine.” 
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SEEKS SUPPORT 


Mr. Sobhan, who fied East Pakistan in 
April after fighting began March 25, is in 
Washington seeking support on Capitol Hill 
and elsewhere for Bangla Desh, as he and 
other Bengalis call the independent state 
they have proclaimed. State Department per- 
sonnel have been ordered not to see him. 

In an interview, he challenged the claims 
of M. M. Ahmed, a senior Pakistan govern- 
ment official now in Washington on an aid- 
seeking mission, that central government 
control of East Pakistan has permitted the 
resumption of normal administration. 

“The government simply does not have the 
administrative control over Bangla Desh to 
run an aid program,” he said contending 
that in 16 out of 17 administrative districts 
higher local officials had sided with the inde- 
pendence movement and lesser officials were 
still in hiding. 


POLITICAL TOOL 


He charged that the central government 
wants to use relief as a political tool and for 
“coercion” not for humanitarian reasons. It 
is seeking boats, he said, not because there 
was any shortage of them in East Pakistan, 
but in order to provide assault landing craft 
for the Army. He said some of them had al- 
ready been secured from Turkey—‘U.S.- 
supplied, inevitably.” 

And while the Pakistan government is 
talking about seeking reconciliation and 
turning over power to a civilian regime, said 
Mr. Sobhan, this should not be taken seri- 
ously. “Murderers of 200,000 people do not 
know the meaning of good faith,” he said. 


OUTRIGHT LIE 


He said Mr. Ahmed is telling officials here 
that about 70 officials of Sheikh Mujib's 
Awami League are ready to co-operate with 
the government. This is “an outright lie,” 
he said, adding that only one elected official 
has thrown in with the central government. 

The Dacca University economics professor 
said if Mr. Ahmed does not get the economic 
aid and postponement of debt payments he 
is seeking, continued military operations 
against the Bengalis would become economi- 
cally unbearable for West Pakistan. 

“The major economic demands,” he said, 
“are for commodity assistance to keep indus- 
try afloat. They are geared to supplies from 
the West.” He said the suggestion that 
China might meet these needs is false be- 
cause “the Chinese are in no position” to 
supply Western materials. 

“The U.S. has to make up its mind,” he 
said, “whether it wants to underwrite a mili- 
tary adventure with no conceivable policy 
solution at the end of it." He suggested the 
government here tell the Pakistan govern- 
ment “If you want to do it, you foot the bill.” 


BUSINESS WEEK SAYS ADMINIS- 
TRATION FAILS IN EFFORT TO 
CONTROL PRICES AND PROFITS 
IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, back 
on March 29, 1971, the White House very 
proudly announced that the suspension 
of the Davis-Bacon Act had been lifted 
and that a system had been worked out 
to control both wages and prices in the 
construction industry. That system en- 
tailed the setting up of two boards—one 
to control wage increases and the other 
to restrain increases in prices and prod- 
uct costs. 

Two months have passed and there 
has been some opportunity to at least 
watch the progress that has been made. 
A report on the program appeared in the 
Washington Outlook column of Business 
Week of May 15, 1971, and states: 
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President Nixon’s program for stabilizing 
Wages and prices in the construction indus- 
try is going to be only half-size. The Admin- 
istration appears to have given up any seri- 
ous effort to rein in prices, profits, and ex- 
ecutive salaries. 


This statement shows that the fears 
some of us had when the program was 
announced were justified. It seemed then 
that there was one standard for em- 
ployers and another for employees. I be- 
lieve that this country must treat all of 
its citizens equally. Runaway inflation 
has hurt all of us, but to place the en- 
tire blame on the workers in one segment 
of the economy is to be blind to reality. 
If the President wants to control wages, 
he must also be willing to control prices 
and profits. It is not the construction 
workers that are causing the economic 
difficulties that this country is under- 
going and it is wrong of the administra- 
tion to try to make them the scapegoat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article referred to from 
Business Week magazine be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
CONSTRUCTION PRICE CURBS GET STICKY 


President Nixon’s program for stabilizing 
wages and prices in the construction indus- 
try is going to be only half-size. The Ad- 
ministration appears to have given up any 
serious effort to rein in prices, profits, and 
executive salaries. 

So far, the wage side of the machinery is 
still functioning. Unions are cooperating, 
reluctantly, with the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee. 

But the price and profit side of the equa- 
tion is giving trouble. Seven weeks ago, Nixon 
handed the problem to an Interagency Com- 
mittee for Stabilization of Construction 
Prices. A committee spokesman now con- 
cedes privately that there seems little the 
Administration can realistically do. 

Nixon rejected outright wage-price con- 
trols. So there is no machinery to police con- 
tractors, Nor is there an excess profits tax 
to help restrain prices. 

The best idea the committee has been able 
to come up with is a self-enforced contract 
certification program. Washington would is- 
sue price standards; contractors would cer- 
tify that they were complying. 

The main goal of the committee is sim- 
ple: to lean on management hard enough so 
that labor leaders will continue to cooperate. 
LATEST ADVICE ON WEAPONS: PROFITS CAN WAIT 

A new approach to profits in negotiated 
contracts is bubbling up within the Penta- 
gon: Forget about them for a while. 

A career Navy procurement specialist, Gor- 
don W. Rule, is urging his chiefs to stop 
trying to set profits in advance on major 
high-risk development contracts. Instead, he 
suggests, initial agreements should just cover 
costs. Profits—if any—could be fixed after 
weapons have been delivered and tested. 

The idea will get serious consideration by 
a government-industry committee studying 
profit policies. The procedure has been used 
in a limited way by both the Navy and 
NASA, but never on a major weapons pro- 
gram. 

The approach has potential snags. Evalua- 
tion boards that would determine profits 
would have to do so partly on a subjective 
basis. And troubles with complex defense 
equipment often do not crop up for two years 
or so. 
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CAPITAL WRAPUP: RAILROAD RATES, NIXON 
CAMPAIGN 

The Administration is getting set to pro- 
pose looser federal regulation of ground 
transportation. Legislation being drafted in 
the Transportation Dept. would give rail- 
roads more flexibility in setting rates and 
would make it easier for new operators to get 
into the trucking business. 

Attorney General John N, Mitchell insists 
publicly that he doesn't want to leave the 
Cabinet to run Nixon's reelection campaign, 
but Justice Dept. officials say the transition 
already has begun: Mitchell is beginning to 
hand off departmental reins to Deputy At- 
torney General Richard G. Kleindienst. 

Speech of the week: Representative An- 
drew Jacobs (D-Ind.) this week delivered in 
the House the following address, quoted in 
its entirety: “Mr, Speaker, after careful in- 
vestigation I have concluded that the cur- 
rent Administration has not been soft on 
communism, However it has been hard on 
capitalism.” 


MRS. INGA QUIST: TEACHER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in tak- 
ing the broad view of the Nation’s needs, 
we sometimes overlook the importance of 
individual contribution to a particular 
effort. Such is the case in the field of 
education, where the individual teacher 
remains the unsung hero and heroine. 

Anyone who has had good teachers 
much consider himself truly fortunate. 
Having had many, I certainly consider 
myself very lucky. One of the excellent 
teachers to whom I am especially grate- 
ful is Mrs. Inga Quist, my third grade 
teacher at Heron Lake in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Quist is about to retire after 
teaching in Hopkins, Minn., for the last 
29 years—a fact that prompted the Hop- 
kins Sun and other Sun newspapers to 
pay tribute to her distinguished career. 
Because the newspaper article gives a 
glimpse of this wonderful woman and 
because it illustrates that there can be 
no good education without dedicated 
teachers like Mrs. Quist, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETRING TEACHER Has 100 Sick Days Com- 
ING: SHE May SEE THE “SMOKIES” IN FALL 
(By Virginia Moll) 

Mrs. Inga Quist, fourth grade teacher at 
Katherine Curren Elementary School, has al- 
ways wanted to go to the “Smokies” in Oc- 
tober, but she has always been in school. 

This year Mrs. Quist will have the oppor- 
tunity to take the trip. This June, she re- 
tires after teaching 29 years in the Hopkins 
School District. She has taught at Katherine 
Curren since the school opened. 

If kids were giving out the grades, they 
would probably give her a big, shiny “A” for 
a near perfect attendance record and for 45 
years of dedication to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

As Mrs. Quist tells it, after she graduated 
from high school in Madison, Minn., she and 
five of her high school “gang” decided to 
teach country school in the Ortonville, Minn. 
area. 

They taught for two years and then all 
went to St. Cloud Teachers’ College. Mrs. 
Quist graduated from St. Cloud and began 
her teaching career in earnest. 

“I've never really been out of the school 
room any year since I was in first grade,” 
Mrs. Quist pointed out. “I never stopped 
teaching to raise a family, travel or such, 
I either went to school or taught.” 
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From St. Cloud she went to Louisburg, 
Minn., where she taught the first four grades 
for two years and then on to Heron Lake, 
where she taught third and fourth grades 
for 12 years. 

At Heron Lake, one of Mrs. Quist’s third 
grade students was U.S. Senator Walter F. 
Mondale. “We called him Fritz,” Mrs. Quist 
recalls. “I also had his brother Clarence— 
their father was a minister in Heron Lake 
at the time.” 

From Heron Lake Mrs. Quist came to 
Hopkins, “I've taught in Hopkins 29 years. 
I just can’t believe it.” 

When Mrs. Quist arrived, the school dis- 
trict had a staff of 34 and two buildings. 
Kindergarten, the elementary grades and 
junior high were in what is now a much 
enlarged South Junior High. The senior high 
students were in the high school, known 
now as “The Annex.” 

Mrs. Quist is proud of her near perfect 
attendance record. When she taught in Her- 
on Lake, she didn't miss a day of school for 
11 years and then only missed one-half day 
for the funeral of a very close friend. 

When she leaves Hopkins, she will still 
have over 100 days of sick leave coming. “I 
probably should have taken some days but 
I always felt I should be here,” she said, “My 
sister says I am disgustingly healthy.” 

Looking back, Mrs. Quist recalls that she 
was paid $85 per month to teach country 
school and that her room and board was 
$16, even though she went home every week- 
end. 

“In those days, you would never think of 
going far away, like Denver, Colo., to teach. 
You just didn’t go and leave your family.” 

Mrs. Quist thinks the kids today aren’t 
different in many ways but they are more 
hyperactive, more knowledgeable and cer- 
tainly have traveled more. 

Mrs. Quist believes children have gained 
much knowledge from television but she also 
thinks some stay up too late watching and 
some watch the wrong kind of show. “I us- 
ually try to suggest programs such as Wild 
Kingdom and Animal World. I can tell when 
they stay up too late—they are sleepy and 
yawn in class.” 

Although there have been many changes 
in teaching over the years, Mrs. Quist said 
“I still go for the old basics. I still think 
that in the lower elementary, reading is the 
most important. If they can read, they can 
spell, they can go on.” 

With a lot of free time to look forward to, 
Mrs. Quist has many things she would like 
to do besides going to the “Smokies.” 

“If I weren’t afraid to fly, I'd like to go to 
Norway since I am a full blooded Norwegian 
and one of my grandparents came from. 
there.” 

She thinks she may get up the nerve yet. 
Her hobbies also include collecting recipes, 
“loves antiques and loves to play bridge.” 

“What I am going to appreciate the most 
though,” she concluded, “is not having to 
get up and get the car started and warmed 
up on those dark, cold winter mornings.” 

The faculty of Smith School will host a tea 
for Mrs. Quist from 3:30 to 5 p.m. next 
Thursday at the school. Friends and former 
students are invited. For further informa- 
tion, call Mrs. Jean Shonka, school secretary, 
at 935-2166. 


THE MENNONITE COMMUNITY IN 
KANSAS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the State of 
Kansas has many great natural and hu- 
man resources. In addition, our State 
prides itself on being a great area for the 
cultivation and growth of many varieties 
of crops, numerous shades of opinion, 
and diverse styles of life and worship. 

One of the most unique and valuable 
resources possessed by the State of Kan- 
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sas is its small but extremely vigorous 
and industrious Mennonite community. 
The members of this community have, 
over the years since it was established, 
contributed immensely to the prosperity 
and productivity of agriculture in Kan- 
sas, the well-being of their fellow Kan- 
sans, and the spiritual richness of their 
own heritage. 

An interesting article on the Kansas 
Mennonites appeared in the May 16 
Washington Post and, for the benefit of 
those who might not have seen it, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PARADOX OF THE KANSAS MENNONITES 

(By Kent Ruth) 

HALSTEAD, KaNs.—The houses are big, the 
barns are carefully worked, the fence rows 
clean. The animals are sleek and well cared 
for. The people themselves are sturdy of 
build, their dress neat and on the clean-plain 
side. Their manner is open and friendly, if 
somewhat reserved. 

But easy comparisons end here between 
Pennsylvania's productive Lancaster County 
and agriculturally rich Harvey County in 
south-central Kansas. 

Both areas have an unmistakeable Men- 
nonite stamp ...in history, development 
and culture. But the familiar horse-and- 
buggy image of Mennonitism undergoes a 
sharp metamorphosis as it moves from the 
land settled in the late 18th century at the 
invitation of William Penn to the one-time 
“Great American Desert” occupied in the late 
18th century at the behest (and with the 
cooperation) of the Santa Fe Railroad. 

Lancaster County Mennonites—the Amish, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, or “queer people,” as 
you will—have long been discovered by the 
travel world. In fact, some observers (and 
some Mennonites) are beginning to worry 
about the effects of tourism-spurred commer- 
cialism and development on their heretofore 
quiet, secluded way of life in Pennsylvania. 

Mennonites in Harvey and several adjoin- 
ing counties, meanwhile—representing three 
distinct groups within the tiny sect—go 
about their soil-oriented businesses with a 
minimum of fanfare and, to judge by appear- 
ances, a good bit of material success. 

Tiny Hesston (Pop. 1,103), for example, 
boasts the sprawling buildings of Hesston 
Corp. on its north side. In the past decade 
or so the Mennonite-founded firm has grown 
from a farm-shop operation to a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar manufacturer of farm machinery 
distributed around the world. 

Yet a few blocks away, on the south edge 
of the village, new buildings of Hesston Col- 
lege show that Kansas Mennonites are not 
wedded solely to agriculture. And Hesston 
College is but one of three the area supports, 
one for each of the three sects. (To their 
credit, the three schools have recently begun 
to share facilities and resources.) 

All of which is by way of pointing out that 
travelers—particularly those who may have 
enjoyed Pennsylvania’s Amishland—may well 
find something new, even reassuring, amid 
Kansas Mennonites. For though they are con- 
servative in many ways, they are progressive 
in others. And the resulting contrasts will 
not be lost upon the observant visitor. 

Along U.S. 50 just west of Newton (Pop. 
14,877), the Harvey County seat, a neat road- 
side shield alerts the motorist to a left turn 
onto the Hertzler Memorial Highway. Around 
the top of the emblem are the words “Horse 
and Buggy Doctor.” Across the center is the 
silhouette of the horse and buggy. The shield 
tells much about the area. 

The “highway” itself runs something less 
than two miles south to the Mayo-like clinic 
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and hospital that makes the pleasantly little 
tree-shaded village of Halstead (Pop. 1,596) 
one of Kansas’ best-known towns. So re- 
spected has the institution become over the 
years for example, that in many parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma to “go to Halstead” is 
synonymous with having a thorough medical 
check-up. 

Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler was born, a Men- 
nonite, in 1870. He came to Halstead to prac- 
tice medicine before the turn of the cen- 
tury, He lived long enough to see his one- 
room practice grow into a sprawling, highly 
regarded clinic-hospital facility ... and to 
record, with acerbic wit, his thoughts and 
experiences in the best-selling “Horse and 
Buggy Doctor.” 

He did indeed make his first sick calls in a 
buggy. But his medical facility was thor- 
oughly modern, as was his thinking. And in 
this he parallels the development of the 
Mennonites in Kansas, many of whom are 
already planning to celebrate the centennial 
of their arrival from the steppes of Southern 
Russia. 

These Mennonite immigrants, as is widely 
known, brought with them some of the 
hardy “Turkey red” winter wheat that had 
served them well in the Ukraine. They were 
not mistaken in believing it would serve them 
equally well on the Great Plains. To use their 
wheat, of course, they built mills. And so 
they helped to establish Kansas as one of the 
nation’s leading milling centers. 

Never “locked in” by the religious scruples 
against most modern inventions, as are their 
Amish brothers, they have always shifted 
easily to the new and improved, whether in 
soil and moisture conservation techniques, 
or, as in the caes of Hesston Corp., with in- 
novative farm equipment. The result, so far 
as the urban traveler is concerned, is a pre- 
dominantly agriculture oriented region that 
still manages to offer some interesting and 
unusual sights—and a few satisfying differ- 
ent things to do. 

Into the latter category must fall a visit to 
the annual smorgasbord of the Halstead 
church. A November event that success in 
past years has limited (for the convenience 
of everyone concerned) to three successive 
hour-long servings of 250 ticket-bearers each, 
it regularly draws happy dinners from across 
the state. 

German-Mennonite influences frequently 
appear in other area activities, particularly 
those centered around the colleges. From 
time to time Bethel, at North Newton, spon- 
sors a Mennonite Folk Festival, which plays 
the entire cultural spectrum from foods to 
the arts, from old-style hog butchering to 
one-act “dramas” in low German that one 
can enjoy (as the writer discovered, to his 
great surprise) without knowing more than 
a word or two. 

Bethel College, incidentally, also maintains 
an excellent historical library for the visitor 
who might care to pursue his study of Menno 
Simons’ followers beyond the dinner table. 
And a museum that contains, with a nota- 
ble stuffed-animal collection and consider- 
able historical material, much that is both 
interesting and enlightening on Mennonite 
culture, 

One of the more dramatic creations the 
eastern visitor is likely to remember is the 
one-room hut of the pioneer sod-buster. 
Spartan-like in appearance, as were most 
dwellings on the virgin prairies, it is never- 
theless warmed by decorative touches here 
and there that served to remind the weary 
immigrants of their homeland. 

But one can capture the feel of the Men- 
nonite culture without eating verenika 
pluma mos, or borscht. And without visiting 
& museum. (The state, by the way, maintains 
the Kansas Health Museum at Halstead, also 
a tribute to Dr. Hertzler.) 

One need only drive about, almost aimless- 
ly, to see striking indications of this culture. 
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Just to the east of the one-time Bernard 
Warkentin flour mill in Halstead, for exam- 
ple, still stands the old Warkentin home—its 
large white house and sprawling, cupola- 
adorned barns faithful reproductions of the 
“old country” structures their builders left 
behind them. 

There's a similar vintage stamp on the 
“new” mill he built when he moved his 
flouring operation to nearby Newton. No 
longer used, the structure manages to main- 
tain a certain dignity, even in abandon- 
ment—buoyed perhaps by the knowledge it 
has been declared a national historical land- 
mark. 

Ironically, Warkentin was accidentally 
shot and killed in his railroad compartment 
while on a return visit to his Russian 
homeland—but not before he had built a 
gingerbreaded Victorian monument to his 
success in his new homeland. (The home, 
preserved in its original condition with much 
of the furniture and furnishings, is now open 
to visitors on a limited basis.) 

To the north lies Hillsboro, with Tabor 
College and yet another historical-cultural 
museum. It, too, contains large churches, 
comfortable homes .. . and, stretching away 
in all direction as far as the eye can reach, 
the flat, fertile farmlands of central Kansas 
that make it all possible. 

The Mennonites way of life, is slowly disap- 
pearing here. But the “quiet people” just 
don't change rapidly. Even the relatively 
modernminded ones that live in South-Cen- 
tral Kansas. 


NEEDS OF THE FARMER 


Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, May 7 
was Salute to Agriculture Day at the 
White House. 

A few days before, in a nationwide ra- 
dio address President Nixon praised the 
success story of American agriculture. 

The attention suddenly being devoted 
to our long-neglected farmers is encour- 
aging. 

Inviting a few farmers to the White 
House is nice. But putting a few more 
dollars into the pockets of several mil- 
lion farm families would be even nicer. 

The President managed to get through 
his address without once mentioning 
parity—the key to farm income. 

During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency he mentioned it: 

Seventy-four percent of parity is intolera- 
ble in my book; farmers are entitled to bet- 
ter, and I pledge that in my Administration 
they will have better. 


Parity now is at 69 percent—about the 
lowest level since the great depression. 

The farmer works the longest hours 
for the lowest wages and receives the 
poorest return on investment of any seg- 
ment of the American economy. 

In the last decade, prices received by 
the farmer increased 10 percent. 

At the same time: 

Total operating costs were increasing 
by 50 percent. 

Capital investment costs were in- 
creasing by 79 percent. 

Fertilizer costs were increasing by 64 
percent. 

The result is not surprising: discount- 
ing for inflation, farm income declined 
by 25 percent between 1950 and 1970. 

Now, we have reached rock bottom— 
the average farm family which works 60 
hours per week receives about two-thirds 
the income it would be eligible to receive 
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on welfare in New York City. One of every 
farm people living in rural areas is poor. 

Something could be said for the low 
prices received by farmers if they were 
passed on to the consumer. But this has 
not happened. 

In the 1960's, while prices received by 
farmers went up by 10 percent, food 
prices went up by 33 percent. In 1970, 
95 percent of the increase in food prices 
went to the middle men—food proces- 
sors, distributors, and retailers, As a re- 
sult the farm-retail spread for food 
prices increased by 7 percent. 

We are paying a heavy price for our 
neglect of the farmer. We have lost 23 
million of them since World War I— 
an annual rate of 600,000. 

Those who leave the farms end up in 
the cities. It is estimated that 20 percent 
of the growth of big cities in the last 
15 years is due to migration from rural 
areas. And in the cities the new arrivals 
add their problems to the urban crisis. 

In the face of these difficulties, the ad- 
ministration has adopted a policy of un- 
benign neglect. That means continued 
declines in farm income. 

Take the dairy farmers. We continue 
to purchase little or no cheese for the 
school lunch program—even though the 
Agriculture Department has estimated 
that some 80 million pounds of cheese 
could be used. The President’s fiscal 
1972 budget again includes no money 
for the special milk program. 

The budget also sharply cuts payments 
in the wheat, feed grain, and cotton pro- 
grams $700 million. 

The simple truth is this: The budget— 
based on the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970—will result in less sup- 
port to farmers. This means lower farm 
income in fiscal 1972. 

This is intolerable. 

I call on the President to act now to 
raise farm income by increasing price 
and income supports. 

Moreover, I hope the President will 
unfreeze funds that were appropriated 
by the Congress but have been “frozen” 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 

On Sunday, the President said he would 
increase insured loans for water and 
sewer projects. What about the $56 mil- 
lion in water and sewer grant money, 
bes has been held up by the adminstra- 

on? 

What about the $20 million of rural 
electric and telephone loan funds 
“frozen” until recently by the adminis- 
tration? 

What about the $46 million for the 
rural environmental assistance program 
which is being held up? 

These funds are a critical part of 
building up our rural communities. They 
should be released and we should appro- 
priate larger sums next year. 

For the rural environmental assist- 
ance program, the President’s fiscal 1972 
request is $55 million less than Congress 
appropriated this year. That means a 
substantial cut in this type of rural con- 
servation program so essential to our 
rural environment. 

For rural electrification, the adminis- 
tration wants to spend $345 million— 
roughly the same amount as we have 
spent every year since 1965. 
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This is not enough. There is an enor- 
mous backlog of unmet rural electric 
loans. A recent survey showed the loan 
demand at over $800 million. 

Our Nation is currently facing a criti- 
cal power supply and power delivery 
crisis. This is surely not the time to hold 
back on rural electric loan funds. 

What we need is good programs to re- 
vitalize our rural areas. 

We do not need a dismantling of the 
Agriculture Department. At a time when 
the problems are getting worse, we have 
to face up to them, not avoid them 
through structural reorganization. 

We do not need efforts to disguise the 
decline in farm income—new ratios cal- 
culated on a 1967 base period instead of 
the 1910-14 base period. 

We do need a greatly expanded rural 
development effort. As a result of declin- 
ing farm income, more and more farm- 
ers are being forced off the farms and are 
migrating to already overcrowded cities. 
We need to encourage job-creating op- 
portunities in rural areas, to foster a 
policy of urban-rural balance. 

We need to help farmers to obtain 
needed farm equipment. Recently, I in- 
troduced a bill to grant a 7-percent credit 
on the first $25,000 of investment. 

We need a new Farm Credit Act to 
modernize our credit programs and make 
more credit available in rural areas. 

We need to give farmers greater mar- 
ket power. My National Agricultural 
Bargaining Act would enable farmer- 
elected marketing committees to bar- 
gain and negotiate with processors and 
other buyers for decent prices. I under- 
stand that the Farm Bureau is also work- 


ing on a bill. 

But more than anything, we need to 
raise farm income by increasing price 
and income supports. Anything less will 
insure the continued and disastrous ex- 
odus of people from our farm communi- 
ties. 


A NEW RAY OF HOPE ON THE POW 
QUESTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, for the 
thousands of American whose husbands, 
sons, and fathers are missing in action 
and held as prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, these are 
sad and anxious times. In many cases 
years have now past since word was 
heard from or about their loved ones, and 
in every case the apprehension and con- 
cern for the safety and well-being of 
these brave men has been a never-ceas- 
ing element of these people’s daily lives. 

Often in the past the hopes of the 
families of the prisoners and missing 
have been raised by indications that 
North Vietnam might be inclining toward 
compliance with the Geneva Conven- 
tions relative to the treatment of prison- 
ers of war. All too often, however, these 
hopes have been dashed by the cynical 
and unfeeling policies of Hanoi. 

Recently, though, a small sign of hope 
has come from Hanoi’s agreement to ac- 
cept the return of 570 prisoners held by 
the South Vietnamese Government. 
North Vietnam has previously refused 
even to admit that the South Vietnamese 
even held any of its forces, because it 
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maintains that it has no forces in South 
Vietnam. 

Of course, the United States has been 
urging the full repatriation of all prison- 
ers of war by all parties to the Indochina 
conflict or in the alternative internment 
of prisoners in a neutral country. But it 
is at least a sign of some small degree of 
change in policy by North Vietnam when 
they agree to accept the return of some 
of their own men. 

An editorial in the May 16 Washington 
Star dealt with this new small ray of 
hope for all Americans who look forward 
to the safe return of our men who are 
prisoners and missing. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hope FOR WAR PRISONERS 

Just possibly it could be the beginning of 
a breakthrough, Hanoi's formal acceptance of 
an offer to return 570 invalid North Viet- 
namese prisoners of war held in the South 
at the very least marks a significant depar- 
ture from past Communist behavior on the 
prisoner issue. 

For the first time, the North Vietnamese 
have virtually admitted that they have troops 
fighting in South Vietnam. Not in so many 
words, of course. So far as Hanoi is concerned 
the prisoners are “patriots illegally arrested 
and detained” by the Saigon government. 
But at least the North Vietnamese admit 
they want them back. And here again, for the 
first time, the Communists are openly show- 
ing some concern for the thousands of war 
prisoners in South Vietnamese stockades. 

Saigon has released many prisoners in the 
past and so, on occasion, has Hanoi, But the 
exchange has been made with a minimum 
fanfare and no official acknowledgment from 
North Vietnam, This time, for reasons uncer- 
tain, the transfer has been publicly an- 
nounced by the official Communist news 
agency. Under Hanoi’s conditions, further- 
more, it will be a rather elaborate affair, 
taking place at sea off the 17th parallel, 
dividing North and South Vietnam, involy- 
ing ships flying Red Cross flags. 

Probably one should not read too much 
into the move. In accepting the return of 
these war prisoners, Hanoi pointedly ignored 
another South Vietnamese offer to send 1,200 
other prisoners held for four years or more 
to a neutral country. A similar offer, apply- 
ing to all prisoners, was made at the Paris 
peace talks by the United States. The North 
Vietnamese have not replied to these pro- 
posals. 

Nevertheless, their willingness to take 
back sick and wounded prisoners implies a 
trade, hopefully including some of the 
American POWs held in North Vietnam. 
Certainly, the delegation in Paris should 
press hard for a reciprocal deal, For the first 
time it seems possible that a real break 
may be in the offing. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DOLE AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR SEN- 
ATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of the address de- 
livered by the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) at the testimonial dinner for the 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH) at 
Skowhegan, Maine, on Saturday, May 
15, 1971. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR Bos DOLE 


Someone once commented on one of the 
problems of our Government in America by 
saying that there are too many Democrat 
and Republican Senators and not enough 
United States Senators. 

As & purely practical matter, I am afraid 
I cannot agree with the contention that 
there are too many Republican Senators, 
But the point is well taken, and it reflects 
a fact about Margaret Chase Smith. She is 
a United States Senator. 

Men and women in politics are faced every 
day with the necessity of making difficult 
decisions. 

But what is right may not always be what 
is popular. 

What is popular may not always be what 
is expedient. 

What is expedient may not always be right. 

Sometimes, however, popularity and ex- 
pediency cannot be reconciled with what is 
right. In this situation, when faced with the 
really hard decisions, some choose to put 
aside personal standards of integrity for the 
moment, and practice a curious exercise 
known as “rising above principle.” 

Some might rise above principle to get 
elected or to gain certain advantages for 
constituents or to maintain the favor of 
other party members, Some might rise above 
principle for any number of reasons, 

But rising above principle is a dangerous 
business for those who must govern America. 
It is a dangerous business, because it in- 
volves self delusions. It involves pretending 
that the pertinent thing is, in fact, some- 
thing above principle, something higher 
than one’s own principle. 

Senator Smith does not indulge in self 
delusions. She does not pretend. She does not 
rise above principle. She stands on her prin- 
ciples and that is why her name has become 
synonymous with bed-rock integrity in the 
United States Senate. 


THE LADY FROM MAINE 


As you know, most people in the govern- 
ment—most people in the nation in fact— 
think of her and refer to her as the “lady 
from Maine.” 

I have never been sure whether that refer- 
ence is to be taken as a tribute to her femin- 
inity, or as a tribute to the great state she 
represents so ably. While she may disagree, 
I think it is a tribute to both. 

And among those privileged to know her, 
I think there would be broad agreement that 
Maine could not ask for or receive any higher 
tribute than close identification with this 
most gracious lady: the United States Sen- 
ator from Maine. 


RESPECT FOR SENATOR SMITH 


As a junior member of the Senate, I have 
had the privilege of working with Senator 
Smith for more than two years now. I have 
seen firsthand, in this short time, how valu- 
able she is to the Senate and to her state 
and to the nation. Her wisdom and experi- 
ence are held in highest regard by all of her 
colleagues, particularly her fellow Republi- 
cans. 

I have come to share the universal admi- 
ration every Senator has for Senator Smith. 
As an American, and especially as a Kansan, 
I admire Senator Smith, because she liked 
Ike. And she stood by him through thick 
and thin. I remember—and you here in 
Maine remember—how she defended Presi- 
dent Eisenhower after the U-2 incident and 
how she refuted the false and vicious attacks 
on him in the Senate—which were alleged 
to reflect the “grass roots” thinking of the 
people in Maine. 

As a member of the Senate Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee, I have special ad- 
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miration for Senator Smith as a leader in the 
fight to preserve and restore the beauty and 
value of our great natural resources. Today 
there are many so-called leaders in the anti- 
pollution crusade, But how many of them 
were around in 1945—some 26 years ago— 
when Margaret Chase Smith introduced 
legislation in Congress to establish a division 
of water pollution control and public health 
service? 

We all respect Senator Smith for these 
reasons, but most of all, I respect Margaret 
Chase Smith, because she is a national leader 
of courage, intelligence and integrity—the 
kind that we need more of in the United 
States Senate today—and because she is a 
lady in the true sense of the word. 


VICTORY IN 1972 


And just as Senator Smith has done an 
outstanding job of representing her state, so 
I believe she will help us to keep Maine in 
the vanguard of victory in November of 1972. 

For Richard Nixon has given America the 
same kind of quality leadership that Senator 
Smith has given Maine. 

And he has done so against overwhelming 
odds—against tremendous burdens he in- 
herited from his predecessors in office— 
burdens of a tragic war, growing violence, 
and a runaway inflation. 

I am confident that President Nixon can 
and will win again, here in Maine and across 
the nation. But I am convinced that win- 
ning will require a nationwide grass roots 
effort involving all of us—one that must be- 
gin today and keep on building with each 
passing week, all the way to November of '72. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE AT STAKE 


Doing this will not be easy, but it will be 
worth it, for at stake is the very basic issue 
of what kind of country our children and 
grandchildren are going to inherit. 

I believe—and I think that most Ameri- 
cans, regardless of party, believe—that the 
way to a better future is through the kind 


of leadership and reform that President 
Nixon has given America. 

Ending American involyement and Ameri- 
can casualties in Vietnam; bringing full 
health and vigor back into the American 
economy; reforming a wasteful and disas- 
trous welfare system; giving the states and 
cities new financial resources for coping with 
their problems through Revenue Sharing; 
cleaning up the environment; reforming the 
Postal System; standing firm for public order 
and respect for the law—each of these things 
must be a part of a better life for America, 
and Richard Nixon has already made tre- 
mendous progress in each of these areas. 

It is up to us to see that he has the sec- 
ond term and the Congressional support he 
will need to complete the work of this posi- 
tive, progressive, and peaceful “New Ameri- 
can Revolution.” 


CONSIDERATION FOR SURVIVAL 


Each of these goals is important. Each of 
them deserves the support of all of us. Each 
of them can and will be achieved. But in a 
world that is still made up of friendly and 
unfriendly powers—some of which have the 
military potential for total destruction— 
there are other considerations we cannot af- 
ford to lose sight of, if we are to survive as a 
free nation, 

President Nixon’s goals are a generation of 
peace, a generation of prosperity, and a gen- 
eration of progress. 

But we can only have peace, prosperity and 
progress as long as we maintain the strength 
and the will to protect ourselves from those 
who would see America weakened or even 
destroyed. 


STRENGTH TO AVOID CRISES 
And, even as the President is successfully 
winding down the war in Vietnam, there 
are signs that some politicians are seeking to 
deprive America of the strength and inter- 
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national credibility it will need, if we are 
to avoid future crises of a similiar or even 
graver nature. 

Only recently we have seen powerful poli- 
ticians, including the Majority Leader of the 
United States Senate, call for a unilateral, 
fifty percent reduction in American forces 
in Europe. 

Now, on the face of it, this proposal may 
sound sensible. It is argued that more than 
a generation has passed since the end of the 
Second World War; that Soviet intentions 
have “mellowed”; and that it is time for our 
European allies to take up more of the bur- 
den for their own defense. 


NEW THREAT TO PEACE 


And there is a measure of truth in each 
of these assertions. The Second World War 
has been over for a quarter of a century— 
but the crushing of Nazi aggression left the 
world faced with a new and even more pow- 
erful totalitarian threat from the Soviet 
Union—as the millions of conquered peoples 
of Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the other 
Russian satellite states can attest to. 

As for Soviet intentions mellowing, this 
may or may not be true. What is certain is 
that a unilateral American reduction in Eu- 
rope would encourage a harder, not a softer, 
line from the Russians. It would leave them 
with all of the cards in their hands, and 
leave western Europe vulnerable to military 
blackmail. This, in turn, could well lay the 
groundwork for nuclear confrontation. And 
that is the grim prospect that American 
policy and American statesmen should seek 
to prevent. 

All of us remember President John Ken- 
nedy’s visit to the free city of Berlin. He 
said that he, too, was a Berliner in the sense 
that free men everywhere are part of what 
that city stands for, as an island of freedom, 
surrounded by communist tyranny. 

And, more recently, we remember Richard 
Nixon's successful visit to Berlin, one of sev- 
eral he has made over the years, when the 
people of Berlin turned out by the millions 
to cheer an American President who symbol- 
ized to them the hopes and dreams of future 
freedom, 

POTENTIAL TRAGEDY 


What a tragedy it would be—and what a 
blow to freedom and the hopes for future 
peace—if short-sighted politicians in the 
United States Senate were to succeed in 
undercutting this nation’s commitment to 
the men, women and children of free Europe 
and free Berlin and—yes—free America. 

What a mockery it would make of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s words of hope in 1960, and 
S Se ae Nixon’s reaffirmation of our 

Ountry’s dete 
aart rmination to stay true to its 

And what a Pandora’s box of - 
mands and confrontations it tekh Pepe 
with the Soviet Union. 


EASY POLITICAL COURSE 


The easy political course toda: » with 
American people war-weary and tired of re 
ternational affairs, is to preach a pull-back; 
to join the bug-out brigade and pretend 
that, like the ostrich all we have to do to 
Solve world problems is to forget about 
them—to close our eyes and bury our heads 
in the sands of an American beachhead. 
That might be the popular course to take 
today. But President Nixon is concerned 
about tomorrow, and what it would hold 
for an America that abandoned its allies and 
encouraged its enemies to new demands. The 
peace he seeks, he has reminded us, is not 
alone for our generation but also for their 
generation—the generation our children and 
grandchildren represent. 

WEAKENS CHANCES FOR SOVIET AGREEMENT 

This last week, the Soviet Union has sug- 


gested that it might be willing to discuss 
a mutual pull-back of troops in Europe. How 
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easy it would be for them to withdraw that 
offer if they thought that American politi- 
cians at home were going to force a one- 
sided pullout of our troops that would not 
be tied to Russian withdrawal. Given this 
new Russian interest in negotiating mutual 
action, the worst thing the Senate could 
do would be to undercut the President’s 
options. 
NATO FOSTERS STABILITY 


One reason that Russia has shown a 
willingness to tone down its behavior in 
recent years has been because—not in spite 
of—our strong military presence in Europe. 
The existence of a credible NATO deterrent 
has been concurrent with the so-called 
mellowing of Russian foreign policy. 

The presence of U.S. forces in western 
European countries under NATO has kept 
traditional rivals like England, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands working 
together, with a unified defense that has 
withstood communist pressures from with- 
out, and discouraged communist agitation 
from within. 


EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTION 


While we rightly seek greater participation 
by European members of NATO, the fact is 
that non-American members of the alliance 
spent more than $24 billion for defense in 
1967. They maintain more than two million 
men under arms in Europe and Turkey. Yes, 
they can do more—but they already: are 
doing a great deal. 

For us to undercut their efforts at defense, 
instead of encouraging them, would be to 
demoralize the forces of freedom in Western 
Europe, and that would set the stage for in- 
creased Russian pressure and growing 
alienation of America from our friends 
around the world. 

NIXON GOAL IS PEACE 

Our goal is peace—and that goal is served 
by reaching a mutual agreement with our 
allies and the Soviet Union, not—as some 
politicians would have it—by leaving a 
tempting power vacuum for the Soviet 
Union to fill. 

This is an error that President Nixon will 
never be guilty of—and we should support 
his forthright, intelligent stand on this mat- 
ter, for it could be the key to future peace 
and security not just in Europe, but in a 
global context. 


PLEDGES STRONG DEFENSE 


It is with this same concern for future 
peace and security in mind that his Admin- 
istration has pledged itself to maintaining a 
strong national defense, 

The only way this nation can live free 
from fear is to remain militarily strong, re- 
main, if you will, number one. When we 
reach the point when we are clearly number 
two to a nation with world domination as 
its aim, we will be in no position to try 
harder. We will be a people living in fear. 

And yet there are those who do not recog- 
nize this, or will not admit it or do not 
care about it. 

In recent weeks a group of persons both 
in and out of Congress has begun to slash 
away at the proposed Defense Budget for 
FY 1972. Not a week goes by but a panel 
announces results of some new investigation 
which purportedly shows that defense funds 
are being gravely misspent. Now, nobody ap- 
proves of waste, and I am sure that in some 
cases it may be that a program could be im- 
proved or a tighter rein could be held over 
costs. Yet, the fact is that when the members 
of this group are not for the most part con- 
cerned with improving a single program or 
even with offering constructive suggestions 
for developing our defense capabilities, but 
rather are launching an across-the-board at- 
tack on each and every new or projected 
military program, we can rightly question the 
overall aim. 
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THRIFT NEEDED IN OTHER FIELDS 


In any government spending program, not 
just in defense, there is a constant struggle 
to keep the cost in line but I do not recall 
any member of this bipartisan group launch- 
‘ng an attack on cost overruns in a welfare 
program or demanding across-the-board cut- 
backs in domestic spending. 

A close look also shows that this organized 
attack on our defense budget is also an attack 
on the Committee system. It is an attack on 
the manner in which Congress has organized 
itself to do business. Congress cannot func- 
tion if every item of business is to be sub- 
jected to an extra-legal attack by an orga- 
nized minority. Every program in the De- 
fense budget is subjected to the scrutiny of 
the distinguished Members of the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee. Every penny that 
is spent for these programs is scrutinized by 
the distinguished Members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. And I think that 
a fair examination of the rosters of these 
Committees will show no discernible bias or 
collective philosophical bent. Both Commit- 
tees have a wide spectrum of members of 
every philosophical persuasion and I can- 
not believe that they are so lacking in ob- 
jectivity that their work has to be reexam- 
ined and undermined by a self-appointed ad 
hoc group. Who is more apt to come up with 
a responsible approach to the problems of 
oversight on military spending—a group 
chosen by the Rules of the Senate and 
through the balanced working of political 
forces? Or a hastily-assembled, part-time 
committee lacking the resources of the com- 
mittee experts and interpreting every fact 
through the prism of their particular politi- 
cal vision? It is certainly proper for the 
recommendations of the committees to be 
carefully scrutinized and to be debated on 
the Floors of Congress, but I am wary of 
and I see nothing but trouble coming out 
of an organized “shadow-committee” sys- 
tem which is mounting the debate in press 
conferences and media presentations. 


DEFENSE A FIRST PRIORITY 


Under the press of domestic considerations 
and demands perhaps it is not easy to accept 
the fact that national defense must be our 
first priority if we are to be able to adopt a 
plausible stance in our bargaining with the 
Soviet Union. In recent weeks. Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird has clearly outlined the 
strategic problems which this Nation faces. 
He has pointed out that the Strategy of 
Realistic Deterrence adopted by this Admin- 
istration is based on four realities: a strategic 
reality; a fiscal reality; a manpower reality; 
and a political reality. The Secretary's discus- 
sion of those realities leads me to this expres- 
sion of grave concern over our future de- 
fense policy and capability. 

In his recent remarks, the Secretary as- 
sessed the strategic reality as the “most 
pressing” one. That reality stems, primarily, 
from “the tremendous growth in Soviet mili- 
tary strength in recent years,” the Secretary 
said. He added that it also includes “an 
emerging nuclear capability on the part of 
the People’s Republic of China.” 


ADVOCATES OF WEAKNESS AT HOME 


What concerns me deeply is that, in the 
face of this growing threat, the primary fac- 
tors with which the Secretary must concern 
himself as regards the fiscal and political 
realities are the heavy pressure from anti- 
defense groups in Congress as well as from 
certain elements of the domestic political 
enemy is abroad, yet it appears that much 
of the battle must be fought at home. 

I cannot understand those who appear fo 
think that once we are out of Vietnam we 
can forget about defense needs entirely and 
concentrate both our attention and our vast 
new resources—released from the defense 
budget—on domestic problems. 

Such a concept is totally lacking in real- 
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ism, if viewed in the context of the Soviet 
and Chinese military growth posture outlined 
by the Secretary and by the Blue Ribbon De- 
fense Panel appointed by the President and 
Secretary of Defense in July 1969. 


RUSSIA BOOSTS DEFENSE EFFORT 


Let’s look at the bare facts. The impact of 
inflation is such that, in terms of buying 
power, our defense budget is today virtually 
the same as it was in 1964 when we sent the 
first observers to Vietnam. Yet the Russians 
have increased their defense spending in ab- 
solute terms, approximately 25 percent per 
year over the same period of time. 

Military pay and related costs in the Fis- 
cal Year 1972 Budget will claim some 52 
percent of the total defense budget if the 
recommended pay increases are adopted. It 
will cost us almost $18 billion more than it 
did in 1964 for 133,000 fewer people—and 
without any consideration for the inflation 
factor. The Russians on the other hand 
spend about 25 percent of their defense funds 
on their 3.3 million man armed force. 


U.S. COSTS RISE 


Costs of virtually every piece of military 
equipment we purchase are substantially 
greater now than in the past—and I do not 
buy the demagogic argument that this is 
due to gross “waste” and “mismanagement.” 
These are highly sophisticated weapons 
necessary to meet the new technology of the 
enemy. The F-14 and F-15 fighter planes 
which today cost $12 million apiece replace 
fighters that cost $3 million in 1961 and 
$53,000 in World War II. 

The Navy's newest destroyers now cost $90 
million each and replace World War II vin- 
tage vessels that originally cost $6.5 million 
to build. The World War II era M-4 tank cost 
about $70,000. Today’s Main Battle Tank 
will cost us at least $600,000. 

The same story is true for any other new 
weapon system, submarines, bombers, car- 
riers, etc. 

And the cost of all these conventional 
weapon systems if rather insignificant if 
compared with the strategic systems and 
space military technology. 

SOVIET MISSILE BUILD-UP 


In December and January the reports 
reached us that the Soviet Union had slowed 
down its rate of missile deployment after 
having reached a level of approximately 1,450 
land-based ICBM’s or about 400 more than 
the comparable U.S. number. But recent 
evidence seems to indicate an extensive 
build-up of newer and even larger missiles. 

On top of that, new evidence shows that 
Moscow has speeded up testing of new ABM 
missiles and associated advanced radar 
equipment. They seemed to have resumed 
the construction and expansion of their ABM 
defense system around Moscow, after a halt 
of some three years. 

The same situation appears in the area 
of submarine-based missile power. While we 
apparently still have some advantage in 
Polaris and Poseidon class vessels today, the 
USSR is rapidly closing that gap with an 
energetic construction program that con- 
tinues far ahead of our present level of ef- 
fort and anything we could practically 
match in the immediate future. 

In space, the Russians are making sub- 
stantial progress toward a system of space 
ship “hunters” with a capability for inspect- 
ing and possibly destroying U.S. space vehi- 
cles—a project which in this country was 
abandoned over the objection of the Air 
Force a decade ago. 

STRENGTH FOR PEACE 

In the face of all these developments it 
should be amply clear that the Soviet pur- 
pose of decisive superiority in military hard- 
ware has not diminished and that more 
than ever our hopes for a generation of 
peace must be grounded in an adequate de- 
fense system. 
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To fail to provide for an adequate defense 
for tomorrow because we are winding down 
an unpopular war today, is to fail the sub- 
stantial majority of today’s Americans and 
all her future generations. 

What rational explanation will any of us 
have for that failure, and who will be will- 
ing to accept that explanation if a misguided 
few succeed in turning the President’s hopes 
for a generation of peace into the abyss of 
a century of fear? 

Fortunately, these hopes for America can 
be saved—but they can only be saved if 
we continue to support leaders like Richard 
Nixon and Margaret Chase Smith. I believe 
that the people of Maine realize this, and 
that the people of America realize this. In 
the coming months we must keep their 
awareness of these vital issues, and their 
commitment, alive and growing. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
WEDNESDAY UNTIL 10 AM. ON 
THURSDAY AND FROM THURSDAY 
UNTIL 10 A.M. ON FRIDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate completes 
its business on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, it stand in adjournment, and that 
the Senate convene on Thursday and 
Friday at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is my understand- 
ing correct, Mr. President, that an agree- 
ment has already been reached to come 
in at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
bill by title, as follows: 

H.R. 6531, a bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to increase 
military pay; to authorize military active 


duty strengths for fiscal year 1972; and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the Nelson 
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amendment to the Mansfield amend- 
ment to H.R. 6531. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD suggests, it is now high 
time that the Congress go on record as 
favoring a significant reduction of our 
military presence in Europe. 

Or, alternatively, if the Europeans 
prefer to have our police forces there, 
they should take the responsibility for 
their payment in the one clear and simple 
way open to them, namely, by revaluing 
their currencies in terms of the dollar. 

I had hoped, and I am sure Senator 
MANSFIELD did also, that our allies might 
have chosen to take the step of revalua- 
tion during the recent international 
financial crisis. 

Suppose, for example, some European 
statesman had risen to the occasion and 
cast the decision in terms of repayment 
of the Marshall plan grants. 

After all, today’s exchange rates were 
set, basically, at a time when Western 
Europe was prostrate in the wake of war. 

A realinement of exchange rates now 
could be a noble repayment of a noble 
investment. 

Perhaps the opportunity will come 
again, 

I think it would more likely come if 
Congress made clear now its feeling, that 
after 20 years. Western Europe should 
decide to accept the burdens of its own 
defense. 

This does not imply a unilateral action 
by the United States. 

On the contrary, it asks European 
allies to make decisions themselves. 

I confess a lack of understanding of 
the President’s evident desire to post- 
pone such a happening. 

I thought the Nixon doctrine envisaged 
predicating our actions more on the will- 
ingness of others to take responsibility 
themselves, and less on a unilateral as- 
sumption of responsibility on our part. 

I thought this was the heart of the 
President’s policy in Southeast Asia, a 
policy I have supported and will continue 
to support. 

Yet here we see the President mobiliz- 
ing old advocates of old causes, not to 
buttress his actions in Southeast Asia 
where he so badly needs support, but 
to champion the status quo in Europe for 
which these same advocates planted the 
seeds nearly a generation ago. 

I wonder if this makes the new foreign 
policy more believable or whether it will 
create a new wave of disbelief in our 
Government pronouncements. 

Many years ago, a very close adviser 
to the President recognized that the 
question of how many troops we keep 
in Europe is less a matter of negotiations 
between ourselves and Russia than it is 
between ourselves and our allies in West- 
ern Europe. 

This very close adviser wrote at that 
time: 

The European refusal to assign a mean- 
ingful military mission to conventional 
forces in Europe is incompatible with the 
indefinite retention of large United States 
forces there... If the Europeans want 
to insist on an automatic nuclear response, 
@ reconsideration of our conventional de- 
ployment on the Continent will become in- 
evitable. Refusal to face these facts will guar- 
antee a perpetuation of present disputes and 
increasing disarray within NATO. 
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That was written in 1965 in a book 
called, very aptly, “The Troubled Part- 
nership,” by Henry A. Kissinger. 

Since we in Congress are not favored 
with Mr. Kissinger’s appearance before 
committees, I would like at this time 
to congratulate him on his foresight of 
1965. 

It is more true today than when Mr. 
Kissinger wrote that the question of 
how many troops we should keep in Eu- 
rope is first and foremost a matter of 
negotiation between ourselves and our 
allies. 

The Russians for almost a year now 
have expressed interest in talking to 
NATO about force levels in Europe. 

The significant thing now is that Pres- 
ident Nixon chose this moment to reply 
affirmatively to their suggestion. 

However, let us not mistake the real 
position of the Soviet Union. 

The Russians have to station their 
forces on the territories of their allies— 
Czechoslovakia and Poland particular- 
ly—in order to keep those countries 
within the Soviet sphere. 

At no time has the existence of our 
troops in Europe had the slightest in- 
fluence on Soviet strategy or tactics in 
these matters; for, without the armed 
intervention of the Russians, some of the 
countries of Eastern Europe would have 
left the Soviet orbit years ago. 

Reducing our troop strength there can 
only make the obvious more plain, that 
Russia must use force to keep its allies 
in line. 

As for the Western Europeans, they 
have to decide how they will cope with 
their own defense in these circumstances. 

They may decide, as General de Gaulle 
did, that they have to have a nuclear 
deterrent of their own. 

They may decide to pay us to keep our 
troops in place while they make up their 
minds. 

If surplus dollars are really an embar- 
rassment to our friends in Europe, we 
might ask them to consider spending 
more of them this way. 

They may decide to replace our con- 
ventional forces with more of their own. 

Or they may decide to do nothing, the 
worst alternative from both their inter- 
est and ours. 

But in any case, we cannot make the 
decision for them, nor can we any longer 
afford to relieve them from making a 
decision. 

This is why I think it is time that 
Congress went on record as favoring a 
significant reduction of our troop 
strength in Europe. 

The amount of the reduction and its 
timinig are less important than a decla- 
ration of policy. 

Although I am a cosponsor of the 
Mansfield amendment, I do not favor 
trying to tie the President’s hands with 
congressional deadlines, whether they be 
for troop withdrawals in Vietnam or in 
Europe. 

We now have more troops in Europe 
than we have in Vietnam. 

A cynic might ask whether Western 
Europe is in more danger of a Commu- 
nist takeover than South Vietnam. 

Enough troops should be left, no doubt, 
to serve as an expression of our intent to 
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stand with our European allies should 
they be attacked from the East. 

And enough should be left, no doubt, to 
serve notice that we have a vital interest 
in maintaining a balance of power be- 
tween Israel and the Arab world—a sub- 
ject to which NATO could well address 
itself. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, of course, 
remains a basic cornerstone of our for- 
eign policy, but the NATO organization 
is something else again. 

The usefulness of this organization has 
to be reexamined again and again. 

More than enough American troops 
are in Europe to serve our objectives, 
unless, of course, our allies wish to pay 
for their continued presence. 

A declaration by Congress on this mat- 
ter, coming at a time when it seems that 
the British may finally be joining Eu- 
rope in the Common Market, should give 
to that historic decision a dimension 
more fitting to its real importance than 
any neat calculation of economic bene- 
fits and costs. 

I assume that the Common Market 
aspires to be more than an association 
of grocers. 

I assume it is a step toward Western 
Europe resuming responsibility for its 
own defense and for its own collective 
and distinct contribution to a better and 
safer world. 

This is what we had hoped for when 
we launched the Marshall plan. 

This is what we had in mind when we 
used to talk of a United States of Europe. 

The time has come to see if yesterday’s 
hopes were justified or not. 

I think they were, and that, by curtail- 
ing our responsibilities and tailoring our 
actions more to the willingness of others 
to take more responsibility, we will prove 
the validity of those hopes. 

The withdrawal of our forces from 
Europe should, of course, be more grad- 
ual than the Mansfield amendment calls 
for; but to take the position that no 
withdrawal at all should be made is def- 
initely not in the interest of the present 
and future generations. 

I am advised that the French have a 
saying that it is sometimes wise to step 
back in order to better advance. 

Up in New England we say that it is 
better to back up to get a start. 

If the Nixon doctrine does not embrace 
this bit of wisdom, then I fear, as I ex- 
pressed last February in talking about 
Southeast Asia, that it will only breed a 
new isolationism. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as al- 
ways, the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, the dean of the Republicans 
in this body, has said in a few words what 
it takes the rest of us to say, if we can, 
in many words. He has been brief and to 
the point. No words have been wasted. 
The position of the Senator is, as always, 
clear; and I was interested in a number 
of statements he made in the course of 
his speech. The last sentence, for exam- 
ple: 

If the Nixon doctrine does not embrace 
this bit of wisdom— 
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In other words, to fall back to move 
forward— 

Then I fear, as I expressed last February 
in talking about Southeast Asia, that it will 
only breed a new isolationism. 


May I say that, in my opinion, we have 
in effect created for ourselves a form of 
isolated internationalism; and we have 
not awakened to the fact that it takes 
more than one to dance; and that people 
who do have to work in tandem. 

On page 2, the Senator mentions the 
Nixon doctrine for the first time and 
states: 

I thought the Nixon doctrine envisaged 
predicating our actions more on the willing- 
ness of others to take responsibility them- 
selves, and less on a unilateral assumption of 
responsibility on our part. 


The Senator is absolutely correct. That 
is what the doctrine meant, based on the 
Declaration of Guam. That is what a lot 
of us hope is what the doctrine still 
means. It not only envisages responsi- 
bility on the part of other nations in 
looking after their own defenses and 
looking to their own future, but it also 
calls for a “low profile.” I put the words 
“low profile” in quotes. 

So far as we are concerned, our profile 
in Western Europe has not been lowered. 
If anything, it has been raised. The situa- 
tion there has not been affected one 
whit by the Nixon doctrine which I ap- 
prove, even though the Nixon doctrine is 
supposed to apply on a world-wide basis. 

The Senator states further, 

I thought this— 


Meaning the Nixon doctrine— 
was the heart of the President’s policy in 
Southeast Asia, a policy I have supported and 
will continue to support. 


Well, the Nixon doctrine has been put 
into effect in Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific. It has drawn down troop 
personnel in Japan, in Okinawa, in the 
Philippines, in Thailand, and in South 
Vietnam, where I understand the with- 
drawal rate is in excess of 10,000 beyond 
what the President envisaged at this 
date, and the total is down to approxi- 
mately 262,000 out of something on the 
order of 540,000 when President Nixon 
assumed office on January 20, 1969. 

So, it must be stated for the record 
that much more than half the troops who 
were in Vietnam at the time the Presi- 
dent took office are now out of Vietnam. 

Then the Senator makes another 
cogent comment in referring to a close 
adviser to the President, Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, a man of great intellect, that 
while the question of negotiations be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet is very 
important, perhaps more important is 
the question of negotiations between the 
United States and our allies in Western 
Europe, in this instance, and elsewhere, 
generally speaking. 

I think it is interesting to note that 
in that same book, entitled “The 
Troubled Partnership,” written in 1965 
by Mr. Kissinger—and there are several 
items that I call to the attention of the 
Senate but one will suffice—he has the 
following to say on pages 232 and 233: 

If we insist on remaining the sole trustee 
of policy everywhere, including Europe, the 
strain on our resources and ingenuity may 
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well be too great. The day will come when 
we will consider a measure of autonomy in 
Europe a blessing rather than an irritant. 


I agree wholeheartedly with the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Henry Kissinger. Many 
of us have been stating time and time 
again in relation to this statement, for 
example, that so far as our population is 
concerned, it is limited—perhaps 203 
million at the present time; and so far 
as our resources are concerned, they are 
not unlimited. Furthermore, we are not 
the policeman of the world. We cannot 
be, we do not want to be and, the people 
would not allow us to be. We have taken 
on a great many responsibilities. We 
have mutual security agreements with 
42 or 43 countries at the present time, 
and we have taken unto ourselves a posi- 
tion which is quite contrary to the 
American position through the decades 
and the centuries. Of course, the world 
has changed. We have to change our- 
selves, at the same time, but I do not 
believe that we should change too much. 
I do not think that we should take unto 
ourselves the responsibility for the en- 
tire world, patrolling all the oceans, hav- 
ing bases on all the continents, and hav- 
ing troops stationed in all parts of the 
globe. 

This is all done at a tremendous cost 
to the American people and at a tre- 
mendous price so far as this country’s 
relations with the rest of the world are 
concerned. 

The Senator also states: 

The Russians for almost a year now have 
expressed interest in talking to NATO about 
force levels in Europe. 


The Senator is correct, but I do not 
know what kind of burr we would have 
to put under the saddle to achieve a reac- 
tion which would make this proposal 
something more than words. 

Almost a year ago—I think, last March 
—the suggestion was repeated. Now when 
we are considering the pending amend- 
ment—which has a good deal of support 
in this body—and only when Mr. Brezh- 
nev, Chairman of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R., speaking in Tiflis, Ga., 
refers to the subject in an obscure part 
of the speech, do we indicate an interest 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Well, may I say that those negotiations 
can be carried on just as capably with 
150,000 military American personnel in 
Europe as it can with 325,000, as is the 
case at the present time. 

I am delighted that under instructions 
from this administration, specifically 
from Secretary of State Rogers, our Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, Mr. Jacob 
D. Beam, met yesterday with Mr. Grom- 
yko, the Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, and I think is meeting with him 
today. Hopefully, out of these meetings 
will come a clear understanding of how 
the wine tastes and what the label on 
the bottle means. 

Furthermore, we are aware of the fact 
that on June 3 and 4, I believe, there 
will be a meeting of the Foreign Mini- 
sters in Lisbon; and in the following 
week, in June, I believe I am correct that 
there will be a meeting of the NATO De- 
fense Ministers in Brussels. 

It would be my hope that at these two 
meetings the subject of Mr. Brezhnev’s 
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suggestion will be brought up. It would 
be my further hope that the Foreign 
Ministers—and they should take prece- 
dence over the Defense Ministers in this 
world of ours—would give not only seri- 
ous consideration and study to and show 
interest in what Mr. Brezhnev said, but 
also lay the groundwork for a formal 
offer to be made in the affirmative, so 
that a meeting, perhaps in the middle of 
next month, certainly not beyond the 
latter part of June, could be arranged 
for the beginning of talks seeking to 
enter into negotiations between the 
NATO countries and the Soviet Union. 

May I say that relations between all 
the NATO countries and the Soviet Union 
are excellent—first rate. Trade is good in 
the Eastern European countries. I think 
our trade amounts to $300 million and 
that of Western Europe amounts to $3 
billion. Their trade with the Soviet Union 
is in excellent shape. Not only that, but 
the Germans and the Belgians and others 
formed a consortium about 3 years ago 
to build in Western China a $150 million 
steel rolling mill. Thus, the contacts are 
good, economically, culturally, and so- 
cially. But it is an odd fact that every 
time a proposal is made in the U.S. Sen- 
ate to bring about a reduction of US. 
military personnel and dependents in 
Western Europe, it is denounced by the 
Old Guard, by the oldtimers, by the 
people who had a vested interest in the 
creation of NATO. 

May I say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont and I also had an 
interest in the creation of NATO, because 
it was not made by those who live down- 
town. It was made on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate; so was the increase from 
two to six divisions made here on the 
basis of rollcall votes. 

I was not in the Senate at that time. 
I was in the House, and my recollection 
is that over there it passed on a voice 
vote. But the record itself is here as to 
what the Senate did and what it con- 
sidered in the way of amendments, and 
how the Members of the Senate at that 
time voted. 

It is said that this country must not 
make a unilateral reduction because it 
would shake, if not loosen, the founda- 
tions of NATO. But NATO’s foundations 
were not shaken or loosened when De 
Gaulle withdrew France from NATO, 
even though the French still maintained 
two divisions, about 60,000 men, in 
southern Germany. 

The foundations of NATO were not 
shaken or loosened when the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
who is now visiting Moscow on an offi- 
cial state visit, withdrew one-third of the 
Canadians assigned to NATO, and will 
very likely withdraw more. 

The foundations of NATO were not 
shaken or loosened when the Portuguese 
sent some 60,000 of their troops to Por- 
tuguese Guinea, Mozambique, and 
Angola. 

The foundations of NATO were not 
shaken or loosened when Great Britain 
did away with conscription entirely. Nor 
were they shaken or loosened when Nor- 
way, I believe, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and I think, Germany as well, 
reduced their periods of conscription 
below the 2-year limitation. 
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France, I think, still maintains a con- 
scription for that period. But the United 
States maintains a conscription policy 
which goes far beyond the 2 years as far 
as the obligations and responsibilities of 
draftees are concerned. However, when- 
ever we try to do something unilaterally, 
the reaction would make one think that 
the world was going to shake to its very 
foundation. But as Mr. Kissinger im- 
plied in that well-thought-out book of 
his—which I enjoyed reading—though he 
did not state specifically, we only have 
so many people. We only have so much 
in the way of resources; and I think we 
have to recognize that we just cannot 
fall back on policies which were good a 
decade or two decades or a quarter of a 
century ago. 

It is most unusual, Mr. President, for 
a foreign army—lI hesitate to use the 
word “occupation”—for a foreign army 
to be in Western Europe for more than 
a quarter of a century after the Second 
World War. 

Most of our population today is under 
the age of 30. What is their reaction to 
what the elder statesmen said down- 
town? What is their reaction to main- 
taining all these forces in Europe for all 
these years, more than a quarter of a 
century? 

I do not think they are too much in- 
terested in the past, and do not have 
the vested interest that some of our elder 
statesmen and old guardsmen have. 
They do not have that interest because 
many of them were not even born when 
this policy went into effect. 

What these people are interested in is 
not looking over their shoulders at what 
might have been good 2 or 3 decades ago. 
They are interested in today—today. To- 
day means that they are interested in 
realities of the present and not shadows 
of the past. 

Not only are they interested in today, 
but they are looking forward to tomor- 
row with some hope. And I would hope 
that the Senate of the United States 
would give them a beacon to which they 
could look with anticipation and with 
hope, because our responsibility is a 
great one, individually and collectively. 

I do not denigrate the President’s re- 
sponsibility, for his is a greater one than 
ours because of the office which he holds. 
I have great sympathy with any Presi- 
dent, because I know of the difficulties 
and the burdens which are the Presi- 
dent’s. I wonder sometimes, incidentally, 
why anyone wants to run for the presi- 
dency. It is such a burden. It is such a 
responsibility. It is reaching the stage 
where, really, no one man can encompass 
all those responsibilities in the decisions 
which he is called upon to make. 

So, I would hope that during the 
1970’s—and this is an aside—that the 
constitutional amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
and me, seeking to limit the President to 
one 6-year term, would be given the con- 
sideration it deserves and would, in fact, 
become a part of the Constitution. 

The Senator says further: 

Enough troops should be left, no doubt, 
to serve as an expression of our intent to 
stand with our European allies should they 
be attacked from the east. 
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Mr. President, I would not argue with 
that proposition because both the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and I believe in 
NATO explicitly and devoutly, but not 
as that organization, as the Senator has 
pointed out, has developed, because we 
are carrying too much of the burden. 
We are paying too much of the cost, and 
we are taking unto ourselves too much 
of the responsibilities. 

Why, for example, is it necessary that 
an American general always be the com- 
mander in chief of NATO? Well, I think 
the answer is that they want to keep us 
there and they want to keep our troops 
there. 

I would like to see this spread around 
so that other members of NATO could 
have as a commander in chief one of 
their outstanding generals. They could 
follow well in the line of succession made 
by such outstanding leaders as General 
Eisenhower—who incidentally thought 
one American division would be enough 
to take care of our needs in Europe and 
serve as an earnest of our intent—Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer, General Norstad, General 
Ridgway—one of the very best generals 
that this country has produced—and 
now General Goodpaster, who, in addi- 
tion to being a sound military man, also 
is, I understand, the holder of a Ph. D. 

But the Commander in Chief of NATO 
should not be an American monopoly. 
We ought to spread that authority and 
that responsibility around. I understand 
that once in awhile the Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief has been a European, 
but I believe that is rare. 

Then, the Senator states: 

And enough should be left, no doubt, to 
serve notice that we have a vital interest in 
maintaining a balance of power between Is- 
rael and the Arab world—a subject to which 
NATO could well address itself. 


Mr. President, may I say “Amen.” It is 
a subject to which NATO could well ad- 
dress itself, if for no other reason, be- 
cause of the geographical closeness of 
the Middle East to the NATO countries. 
But what has NATO done; what has the 
membership of NATO done, outside of 
this country primarily, with some inci- 
dental help, and very little, from France 
and England, to try to achieve stability 
in the Middle East? The answer is noth- 
ing. So there again, the responsibility 
unilaterally, if you please, Mr. President, 
is placed upon us. 

I must say in all candor that I thor- 
oughly approve the policy of President 
Nixon and Secretary Rogers insofar as 
the Middle East is concerned. I have 
nothing but words of praise for the Secre- 
tary’s explanation to the Senate some 
weeks ago, and for the encouraging re- 
sults—at least they seem so to be up to 
this moment—of his recent trip to the 
Far East. What he is trying to do is to 
keep out of a physical involvement and I 
am all for him. What he is trying to dois 
to walk a tightrope, a line between the 
Israelis and the Arabs in an attempt to 
bring them together so that there could 
be negotiations and there could be pos- 
sibly a settlement in this tinderbox area 
of the world. 

I have said more than I intended to 
say, but all I want to say in conclusion is 
that there is no man in the Senate for 
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whom I have greater respect or affection 
than the Senator from Vermont. I want 
to say again what I have said many times 
before, that anything to which he at- 
taches his name becomes instantly a 
badge of respectability and integrity. I 
commend the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, of course, 
I want to thank the majority leader for 
his concluding remarks. 

As something of an anticlimax to his 
convincing and expressive comments, I 
would like to read into the RECORD the 
observations of Dr. Kissinger relative to 
the economic recovery of Europe and the 
organization of the military establish- 
ment there, if I may have not over 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator may 
have all the time he desires. 

Mr. AIKEN. I quote from chapter 4 of 
Dr. Kissinger’s book, “The Troubled 
Partnership.” Chapter 4 is entitled “The 
Nature of the Strategic Debate,” and 
the material I will quote is on pages 94 
and 95: 

When the United States gave economic as- 
sistance to Europe after World War II, it 
tried to induce its European Allies to assume 
responsibility for developing a joint program 
and a system for dividing up the total avail- 
able aid. Though United States representa- 
tives played an active and important ad- 
visory role, the basic scheme was European. 
This cooperative effort spawned the Schu- 
man Plan and later the Common Market. It 
encouraged the emergence of a responsible 
group Of European leaders, dedicated to At- 
lantic partnership and experienced in work- 
ing with the United States. The Atlantic Al- 
liance owes a great deal to the habits of co- 
operation and mutual respect developed dur- 
ing the Marshall Plan. 


Then, he goes on to say in another 
tone of voice: 

In the military field, by contrast, the 
United States never encouraged the emer- 
gence of a specifically European point of 
view. It made no effort to stimulate European 
institutions comparable to those it fostered 
in the economic sphere. The Western Eu- 
ropean Union (WEU), which originally had 
been expected to play that role, has remained 
dormant. Thus NATO strategy has always 
been based on more or less unilateral Amer- 
ican conceptions. The consultative role of 
our European Allies has been confined in 
effect to the technical implementation of 
American views. No specifically European 
concept of defense—and no real European 
sense of responsibility—has developed. 


Mr. President, that is not my com- 
ment; that is the observation of Dr. 
Henry Kissinger. I believe those observa- 
tions are entirely correct and that they 
cannot be questioned in any way. 

NATO to this day, as the majority 
leader said, has been under the command 
of Americans. It has been, in effect, a uni- 
lateral American operation and, in my 
opinion, that is the reason that France 
decided to withdraw, because the French 
are a proud people and they did not want 
to serve under Americans forever; but 
they have not withdrawn from agreeing 
to the defense of Europe, should the 
necessity arise. 

There are many other quotations in 
the book to which I have referred. I sug- 
gest that Senators would find Dr. Kis- 
singer’s book very informative reading. 
I think Members of the Senate would 
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want to read this book. I think it com- 
pletely refutes the rumors that Dr. Kis- 
singer formulates the international 
policies of the United States, because 
no responsible citizen could change his 
mind in the short time which elapsed 
between the publication of this book 
and the present day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the Senator from Vermont just said. I 
am sure the Senate will be the beneficiary 
of these pearls of wisdom which are be- 
ing resurrected on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today. 

I have never for a moment believed 
that Dr. Kissinger made the policy of 
this country, because I think the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State are re- 
sponsible enough, intelligent enough, and 
knowledgeable enough to be able to know 
what they were and are doing. 

Of course, Dr. Kissinger is a valued 
adviser, who is a man of great intellec- 
tual capacity, who has a splendid reputa- 
tion, and who writes books which we are 
willing to read with avid interest from 
time to time because of their merit and 
because of the philosophy and the 
thought entailed in them. 

But the Senator is correct in pointing 
out that we have done lots of things uni- 
laterally and apparently it is all right in 
some instances, but not in this instance. 

The Senator has emphasized the fact 
that many of our allies have done many 
things unilaterally. We have not raised 
our hands in horror; we have just gone 
ahead, kept our troop levels up, kept on 
sending our dependents over there, and, 
in effect, became the country with the 
white hat, if a country can wear a white 
hat, in the affairs of Western Europe— 
the steady boy, the old boy, and the de- 
pendable boy. 

We did all these things and we are do- 
ing all these things. Our friends and 
allies know it. Of course they are not 
taking advantage of us; they are just 
not living up to their obligations. When 
they feel a little heat, when they get in 
the kitchen, lo and behold, as they did 
last year, they come up with $1 billion 
which they are going to spend to rein- 
force and strengthen NATO over the next 
5 years. As a matter of fact, it is less than 
$1 billion, and it comes to less than $200 
million a year—in their own defense, in 
their own security. And some of our peo- 
ple tell us what a great job the Euro- 
peans are doing in carrying their end of 
the stick and looking after their share of 
the responsibility and shouldering their 
share of the burden. 

I would express the hope, if I may, that 
while I thoroughly approve of the pro- 
posal which Mr. Brezhnev made in 
Tiflis, Georgia, last week, that while I 
thoroughly approve of the statements 
made by the administration that they are 
interested and are studying the proposal, 
and that while I thoroughly approve of 
the fact that, under orders of Secretary 
Rogers yesterday, Ambassador Jacob 
Beam meet with Mr. Gromyko, Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union, I must say 
I will look forward with interest to see 
just how far these very small beginnings 
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go, just what is done in the way of 
bringing the opposite sides together, just 
what is contemplated in facing up to the 
question of mutual troop reductions, 
which we are suddenly developing an in- 
terest in after almost a year and three 
proposals, because I want to assure the 
Senate that, as far as the question of 
U.S. troops and dependents in Europe is 
concerned, it is not, and it will not be, a 
dead letter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Chronologically speaking, 
the Russians’ first offer to discuss troop 
reductions in Europe was made on June 
27, 1970. It was responded to by the 
United States in December of the same 
year. The Russians again offered, dur- 
ing the Brezhnev speech on March 30, 
1971, to the Party Congress, to consider 
troop reductions in Europe. On May 14 
of this year—that is only last week— 
Brezhnev made stronger his invitation 
to the North Atlantic Alliance to open 
negotiations in Central Europe relative 
to troop reductions, 

The White House promptly picked up 
this May 14 offer as support of its posi- 
tion against the Mansfield amendment 
and generally made quite a big thing out 
of it, whereas before, the offer had been 
played down, as seen by the fact that 
there was nothing in the way of a formal 
reply between June 27, 1970, and last 
December. 

Secretary Rogers on Sunday said that 
Mr. Brezhnev’s statement of May 14 was 
a little vague, but the State Department 
had instructed the U.S. Ambassador, 
Jacob Beam, to obtain certain clarifica- 
tions. I hope they mean troop reductions 
in Europe, and I hope they meet with 
the intention of doing something about 
it, and not initiate another series of talks 
that will run over the years while we 
continue the status quo and the honora- 
ble gentlemen of a generation ago still 
insist that they were right, that the 
status quo of those days must be main- 
tained now and forever. I hope this time, 
when we say we will meet with them re- 
garding troop reductions, that we mean 
what we say, and I hope the Russians do, 
too. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I recall, Mr. 
Brezhnev, in Tiflis, Georgia, made some 
reference to the wine in the bottle and 
the label on the bottle. I would suggest 
that we taste the wine to see whether it 
is sweet or sour, dry, or whatever else 
it is supposed to be. I would also suggest, 
as he suggested, that we read the label on 
the wine bottle, and if we have any specif- 
ic questions to ask them, to ask them 
and to ask them now. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if we do not take the 
cork out of the bottle, we will never know 
the taste. 

Mr. GRAVEL. If the Senator will yield, 
I think we can wonder if the bottle was 
ever delivered. 

Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would like to join the 
distinguished majority leader in his re- 
marks about what I think was a fine, 
cogent, precise statement, and certainly 
is equal to the words of 2 days. 
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I would like to go to one point the 
Senator from Vermont raised on page 6 
of his statement, where he briefly re- 
ferred to the fact that NATO is not par- 
ticipating appreciably in the problems of 
the Middle East. The need for this is 
demonstrated by the fact that 75 percent 
of all the energy source of Western Eu- 
rope comes from the Middle East. So, 
were a confiagration to take place in the 
Middle East, which would deny Western 
Europe its fuel, the wheels of NATO 
would grind to an immediate halt. Since 
we would have all these people there, not 
only American troops, but the troop 
forces of Western Europe itself, they 
would be totally incapacitated without 
fuel. 

The point I wish to raise, besides em- 
phasizing that point, is that if we had x 
number of troops in Germany, and if 
Germany, at the height of a crisis in the 
Middle East, felt it was not in its inter- 
est to permit American troops to move 
from Germany to the Middle East, is 
there not some situation where the host 
government in whose country our troops 
were stationed could have a say-so as 
to where those troops could go and where 
those airplanes could fly; for example, 
whether airplanes at the Air Force Base 
at Securis could be used in the Middle 
East? 

Could the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Vermont, being on the 
Foreign Relations Committee and know- 
ing more about this than I do—and I 
confess I do not know the answer to this 
question—comment on whether the host 
country would have some power to im- 
pair our ability to function in a global 
capacity, not just in Western Europe, if 
we have our troops there? 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no question that 
countries where we have troops sta- 
tioned—and I believe there are about 60 
of them in all—would have the ability 
to impair our operations in the event of 
an international crisis. I do not think 
the countries of Western Europe would 
undertake to do that. I think they should 
be more concerned with the Middle East 
than they appear to be. Many people 
think the United States is dependent on 
Middle Eastern oil. That simply is not 
so, and we should never get to be de- 
pendent on Middle Eastern oil. We now 
use only 2 percent of it. 

I want to say, with the Senator from 
Montana, that Secretary Rogers and his 
associate, Mr. Sisco, and those who have 
been working there, have done an excel- 
lent job, for which Western Europe 
should be very grateful. That is another 
reason why they should be willing to take 
some of the load off our back in that 
part of the world, and not expect us to 
continue as a unilateral military defense 
action. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I interpret the Sen- 
ator’s answer to my question to mean 
that it could impair. 

Mr. AIKEN. The United States has 
fought against and with virtually every 
one of the larger nations of the world 
during its history. I do not expect human 
nature to change, although fear has 
played a great part in preventing a wider 
war than we have been engaged in up 
to this time. 
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Mr. GRAVEL, I would just like to state 
that I think that is a very important 
point, because obviously the oil comes 
from the Arab countries, and the in- 
terests of this country—— 

Mr, AIKEN. I was not advocating ex- 
clusive use of Alaskan oil when I said 
we should not depend on the Middle East. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would be happy to take 
that as an endorsement of the pipeline, 
which, of course, may be the subject of 
some future debate. 

On page 4 of the Senator’s statement, 
he says: 

At no time has the existence of our troops 
in Europe had the slightest influence on So- 
viet strategy or tactics in these matters; for, 
without the armed intervention of the Rus- 
sians, some of the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope would have left the Soviet Orbit years 
ago. 


We heard on this floor one of the basic 
thrusts of the administration argument 
stated by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs). Unfortunately, he did not 
have time to stay here for this colloquy. 
I think the Senator from New York made 
an important point when he stated that 
when the concept of Ostpolitik first 
emerged, the silence in this country was 
deafening. Of course, I have heard 
rumors, and I am sure the Senators on 
the Foreign Relations Committee also 
heard rumors, that not only was there 
silence, but there was underhanded 


maneuvering to discourage people from 
embracing this concept of Ostpolitik. I 
believe the major thrust came to this 
floor in the statement by the Senator 
from New York that if we cut our forces 
in Europe, it will drive Western Europe 


east. 

I have difficulty in understanding why 
one area which is economically more 
viable should now become the slave of 
another area which is less economically 
viable. But, my understanding aside, the 
Senator seems to indicate here that a 
movement east, essentially the Ostpolitik, 
if we were to encourage it, which we have 
not, but if we were able to bring about 
a greater rapprochement, or bring about 
the Europeanization of NATO, there 
might be a drift to the West. 

I ask my distinguished colleague if the 
benefit would not be the easternization 
of the Western bloc nations by this ef- 
fort, which would be more in our interest 
and the interest of Europe, to look to- 
ward the East, and that this would have 
a beneficial effect on Eastern Europe and 
not a denigrating effect upon our world 
defense posture. 

That is what I read into this brief 
cogent paragraph. I wonder if my col- 
league would correct me if I read too 
much or read too little. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that the West- 
ern European countries have been mov- 
ing east at a very considerable rate in 
the economic and financial fields. Very 
heavy Western European investments 
are now being made in Rumania, in spite 
of the fact that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment retains, I believe, 51 percent of the 
stock in the enterprise. A large share of 
this investment has come from Western 
Germany into the eastern countries. 

We, ourselves, have done quite a lot of 
business with the East. In fact, when 
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we had to give up, in complying with an 
edict of the United Nations, trade with 
Rhodesia in chromium, we transferred 
our purchases largely to Russia, and that 
is east of east, if I might say so. Russia 
only increased the price about 70 per- 
cent, and Rhodesia put their chromium 
on the open world market. 

Mr. GRAVEL. If I could only add to 
the statements of my colleague—— 

Mr. AIKEN. But they are moving east, 
and the countries in Eastern Europe have 
shown a tendency and a desire to do more 
business with the Western world and 
have less dependency on Russia. That 
was demonstrated only a few years ago in 
Czechoslovakia, in that the military 
strength of Russia was necessary to keep 
Czechoslovakia in the Soviet orbit. 

Mr. GRAVEL. So it would seem, and 
I believe I am in agreement with my col- 
league, that this is a beneficial develop- 
ment. And if these troop reductions were 
to bring about a rapprochement between 
Eastern and Western Europe, the effect 
would be, not to undermine our position, 
but to enhance the peaceful prospects of 
the whole world. 

I think it is just an example of normal 
economics at work that there are inves- 
tors in West Germany who invest in 
companies in East Germany, who take 
a prime contract as a West German firm 
and then farm out a subcontract to an 
East German firm, that they now own 
East German industries and develop 
trade, and we, of course, sit here as the 
fool in all of this, and pay the exorbitant 
prices. We could go on and on in that 
regard. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the West German 
businessman will go after the almighty 
deutsche mark wherever he can find it, 
and also the almighty dollar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I think there is now 
about $50 billion in West Germany. I 
read, in an editorial in Life just yester- 
day, where German banks cashed 1 bil- 
lion U.S. dollars in 1 hour, and then they 
stopped. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But that $50 bil- 
lion, redeemable in Western Europe, 
mostly in Germany, stands against the 
$10 billion to $11 billion in gold we have 
in the vaults in Fort Knox, Ky.; and the 
run is not on the deutsche mark, which 
is floating; the run is not on the Dutch 
guilder, which is floating; the run is not 
on the Swiss franc or the Austrian shil- 
ling, which have been revalued upward. 
They are not members of NATO, The run 
has not been on the ruble, but the run 
has been and is on the dollar. 

This is a great way to be repaid for 
what this country did under the Marshall 
Plan and since—a plan which I voted for, 
and for which I have no regrets, which 
helped to bring about the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of Western Europe, 
which was money well spent in my judg- 
ment. 

I, frankly, am not looking for love nor 
admiration from the countries of West- 
ern Europe or their peoples, nor from 
any other countries or peoples, but I am 
interested in respect for my own country 
and respect for my own people. 

Mr. AIKEN. The people of Western 
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Europe, not only Germany but the other 
countries, are exceptionally good busi- 
nessmen, and if we give them the op- 
portunity to let us carry the load for 
them, I do not think we will gain their 
respect for it. I think they would respect 
us more if we took a firm stand in the 
interests of our own people and our own 
country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And I think our own 
people would respect us more, too. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure of that. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield so that I could ask 
a further question—or I would be happy 
to take the floor and propound the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not do that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to pose a question. Obviously, under 
the rules, my colleagues need not answer, 
but I think with the opportunity of hav- 
ing the Republican dean of the Senate 
and the majority leader of the Senate 
present, if I could push the parameters of 
this colloquy out a little bit, it might ben- 
efit all of us more junior Members. I wish 
to speak, precisely, about the problem of 
recognition. 

I noted in the press recently that 28 
countries have recognized Eastern Ger- 
many. If the Europeanization of NATO 
were to bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween Eastern Europe and Western Eu- 
rope, and this would bring about a situa- 
tion of recognition of East Germany, 
would that not be a beneficial direction 
for our policy to move toward? That 
would be a development of an approach 
to universalism, that we could recognize 
East Germany and at the same time seek 
to effect the membership of both East and 
West Germany in the United Nations. 
Would my colleague at this point wish to 
elaborate on the problems with respect to 
recognition of East Germany by this 
country? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I think we should let 
other countries make their own decisions 
before we go barging into the East versus 
West Germany controversy. We should 
give them opportunity to settle their own 
differences. We have made too many sug- 
gestions in some parts of the world al- 
ready and have been rather insistent on 
them. I think we had better let the Euro- 
pean countries settle their own affairs. I 
think they are perfectly capable of doing 
it. It may take some time because, after 
all, a great deal of face saving is involved 
in these differences. So I think we had 
better keep our hands rather clear, al- 
though I believe we are on record, and 
have been for the last 25 years, in favor 
of a united Germany. But we have not in- 
sisted on enforcing our position. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator. 

I should like to add that the concept of 
a united Germany, of course, is one that 
is wrought with many difficulties at this 
point. It might seem that if a change in 
policy in that regard would bring about a 
recognition of the status quo, of what 
exists in West Germany and in East Ger- 
many, this recognition alone might bring 
about a diffusion of our difficulties in 
Europe. I do appreciate the polarization 
that has taken place between economic 
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systems. But I do want to suggest the pos- 
sibility of what would happen, and it was 
something that came to me when I was 
in West Berlin, listening to the mayor 
of West Berlin speak. 

It occurred to me that the heart of the 
matter, the heart of our difficulties in 
Western Europe, does rest on the linchpin 
of recognition; that if we were to alter 
our policy into an acceptance that there 
are two Germanies and that there may 
well be two Germanies for a hundred 
years, and that that is the price that has 
been paid and may continue to be paid 
for the holocaust of the Second World 
War, it may alter our present polarized 
situation with the Soviet world. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Montana. I am one of those who 
owe a great deal to the Senator from 
Vermont over the years we have served 
in the Senate together, including the 
first few years of my service in the 
Senate. 

One of the questions on which I have 
looked to him for guidance, particularly 
in those years—along with some others, 
of course—was the very question of 
NATO. The Senator from Vermont was 
always constructive and helpful about it, 
as was the Senator from Montana after 
he came to the Senate shortly there- 
after. 

I have looked to the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senator from Montana 
and others over the years, as this prob- 
lem has developed, to keep up with the 
subject matter, which they have done. 
I do not think there is any great funda- 
mental difference of opinion among us 
about the need for NATO and what it 
has done. 

I say, with great respect, that it seems 
to me that the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Montana and 
others might have overemphasized in 
their minds, for the time being, some 
figures about the cost of our troops be- 
ing kept there, and have been concerned 
about the balance of payments and other 
matters that are collateral. Therefore, 
this has an overemphasis now on an 
immediate 50-percent drawdown. 

We want to save money wherever we 
can, and I will mention some other 
places where I think we can save it. I 
hope we are getting started to do so, and 
I believe we are. But I am afraid that we 
lose sight of the main point here: What 
has the 25 years we have been talking 
about done? One thing has been a unity 
of living together without arming against 
each other in all of Western Europe that 
is unparalleled, without precedent for 
several hundred years. 

I do not want the Senator from Mon- 
tana to be referring to people as elder 
statesmen and pointing to me. I am not 
an elder statesman. I am not elder. I re- 
call the beginning of World War II, and 
I know what has happened since then, 
and I have a little knowledge of history 
prior to this. I think the big thing that 
happened is not the number of troops or 
who has been commander, or just who 
voted for what or how much we are go- 
ing to save by bringing the troops home 
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The big thing is that we have this united 
Europe, united to the extent that they 
are not militarily at each other’s 
throats. 

I believe that NATO played a tremen- 
dous part in bringing that about. I do 
not believe they are altogether over the 
hill as yet. But if NATO should break 
up, I believe that would prove how effec- 
tive it has been in this field, because we 
would see a change. 

Another feature is the great advance- 
ment they have made in an economic 
way, the multitude of nations in that rel- 
atively small area of the world—how 
they have joined to form the economic 
alliance of the Common Market, or what- 
ever it may be called, which erases some 
of the barriers between them for trade 
and development, constructive economic 
development. That is without parallel 
among those nations for centuries and 
centuries. There is no modern parallel. 

That is a big plus, a big development, 
that benefits not only us. Of course, it 
does benefit us to a great extent. I think 
it far outweighs arguments we might get 
into over a relatively few million dollars. 

Those things are outstanding, and they 
have made me more content to go on 
and furnish what we are doing militar- 
ily, without trying to put a microscope 
on whether or not it is our part or a 
little more than our part. I think we 
have to keep our eye on the things that 
really count. Instead of having military 
competition, we have a military unit 
force there among all these nations— 
not to fight one another but to protect 
each other—and that was impossible be- 
fore. 

That is the biggest item about NATO. 
Let us look at the mountains and struc- 
tures that are constructive and look to 
the future, the features that have kept 
the peace among those nations and have 
protected them from others, before we 
start falling out here and splitting up 
and going off in all directions, cutting 
each other up and voting against each 
other, when we are basically friends of 
NATO. 

The Senator from Montana said that 
he had a reverence for it. I believe he 
said he believed in it devoutly, and I 
know that he meant exactly what he 
said. There will be time to make any 
adjustment that we think might be wise. 
We have to have the President of the 
United States in on these things, I do not 
care who is President, who has been 
President, or who the future President 
may be. We have to have the Chief Exec- 
utive in on these matters, just as they 
have to have their Chief Executive in on 
whatever they do. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Senator MANSFIELD and I 
have both said that we do not want to 
dismember the NATO military organi- 
zation. We believe we have a definite part 
to play there. I am just wondering, since 
it has been under U.S. command since 
its inception, suppose the high command 
of NATO was under the Germans, a 
Dutchman, or a Belgian, would the Sen- 
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ator then feel that we should maintain 
our present strength and participation? 
The charge is that it is a unilateral mili- 
tary action on our part. I fully believe 
that is why the French withdrew because 
they could not stand the thought of be- 
ing under American command. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a solid question 
the Senator asks and I am glad to an- 
swer it. 

My recollection is, Senator, that if this 
was Classified in 1951 it is certainly un- 
classified now in 1971. There was a great 
deal of thought given in this Chamber 
and in the cloakrooms, when we went 
into this thing, in fact that we wanted the 
United States to be the Commander in 
Chief. We had a man ready, and that was 
General Eisenhower, of course. 

Mr. AIKEN. We need him now. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I remember, and I 
stated here on the floor the other day, 
that I was the newest member of the 
Armed Services Committee when the 
committee listened to his testimony in 
favor of going into NATO, when he said: 

I am willing to stake my place in history 
on the success of this venture. 


There was doubt here, a great deal of 
doubt. We were not jubilant about going 
in until it was more readily explained, 
more completely explained. But General 
Eisenhower said he was willing to risk 
his place in history on the success of that 
venture, so that is the way it started off. 

Now, with proper caution and selec- 
tion, I think we could approve someone 
else as Commander in Chief. 

I do not know why the French behaved 
as they did. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Eisenhower years look 
better every day that history continues. 
I think, particularly interesting now, is 
what he said in an interview for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post on October 26, 1963, 
and I quote from General Eisenhower: 

Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announed to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be initiated as s-on as Euro- 
pean economies were restored, the matter was 
then considered too delicate a political ques- 
tion to raise. I believe the time has now 
come when we should start withdrawing 
some of these troops. . . . One American di- 
vision in Europe can “show the flag” as defi- 
nitely as can several. 


That was General Eisenhower’s state- 
ment on October 26, 1963. Even though 
some of his old associates did not change 
their minds about anything, the General 
showed that he realized conditions 
change and that he could keep up with 
changing times. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate that state- 
ment and I respect it. That was after 
General Eisenhower had moved on 
beyond his most active years. But times 
have changed a lot since 1963. What 
would President Eisenhower say today? 
That is the question; 1963 was a long 
long time ago in missile development, in 
missile superiority, as to who has the 
clear advantage. I do not think we are 
running any poor second, understand. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr, STENNIS. But as to the shifting 
of the clear superiority, Czechoslovakia 
has happened since 1963 and a great 
number of other things, so that we would 
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value very highly today knowing what 
General Eisenhower would think under 
present conditions. 

With great deference to the Senator 
from Vermont, I do not believe that he 
would recommend a precipitate reduction 
and an abrupt withdrawal, so much and 
so fast that there would not be a chance 
properly to fill the vacant places with 
seasoned soldiers. So I appreciate the 
Senator’s comments in bringing that up. 

Relevant to the facts I was talking 
about, what had been accomplished and 
what is at issue here as to this Nation’s 
responsibility, let us not overlook the fact 
that our allies in Western Europe are 
collectively doing something. Instead 
of being at each other’s throats, they are 
contributing somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $24 billion a year toward their 
common defense. They have a total num- 
ber of men under arms, in round num- 
bers, of about 2 million. I think that is 
more than a pittance. Of course it is. 

Mr. President, I want to add one word 
about my personal thought on this mat- 
ter. Since having the privilege of serving 
as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have gotten deeper into various 
facets of the military picture than before. 
Although I heartily approve of the Presi- 
dent’s way of looking at things and cut- 
ting down on the number of bases around 
the world, and the extensive implication 
of what our commitments are—I have 
always thought they were too much— 
but as the whole picture has developed 
clearly to me, and having gotten deeper 
and deeper into the problems carrying 
the responsibility of the committee chair- 
manship and managing some of the bills 
on the floor of the Senate, I have thought 
more and more about NATO and have 
been more and more pleased with its ac- 
complishments and our contribution to 
it. 

I have also been more and more pleased 
with the contribution of our allies there 
which cannot be measured just in dollars. 
I have been more and more satisfied that 
that is, after all, one of the best possible 
investments we are making in all our 
military expenditures. I want us to draw 
down some of this manpower. We have 
an amendment in the bill to do it. It was 
offered by me after consultation, of 
course, with a number of the member- 
ship. As I recall, it was unanimously 
adopted. We might say it is not enough. 
Well, that is a matter of judgment. It is 
in keeping with the idea most of us on 
the committee believe, that this thing 
cannot be done abruptly. I am talking 
about a reduction of the whole number— 
that we still have a fighting war going 
on that we hope will wind down, but ad- 
justments cannot be made overnight. 
And if this proposed reduction that has 
been introduced is sustained, it will open 
the pathways and the doorways for other 
longer range constructive developments 
and drawdowns in our total output. 

I am interested in finding better ways 
in which to train our men. We have 
spent too much time and money. Some- 
thing like one million men a year pass 
through our training areas. That re- 
quires some 200,000 men, perhaps, to do 
the training. I do not remember the 
exact figures on that. My recollection is 
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that it is above 200,000. For those who 
administer or supervise the bases, it is 
150,000 for that alone. However, we are 
not just going to do that overnight, 
either. 

I do not believe that the hope here of 
just having a volunteer army will be that 
easy, either. Anyway, we can gradually 
change that picture, and that in itself 
will save a lot of money. 

I have no fault to find with anyone 
who wants to reduce some of these troops 
in Europe. However, as far as the cost 
Savings is concerned, I believe we would 
be greatly surprised and disappointed. 
And so far as the contributions that our 
drawdown might make “to the balance 
of payments, I am afraid that we would 
be disappointed there, too. But I can see 
where this is a kind of sore spot. It kind 
of makes a person’s skin itch a little 
politically. It bothers the people back 
home. It makes me feel that I have not 
tried to emphasize enough from month 
to month the good things we are doing 
and the things that we have contributed 
to, and that the other people have con- 
tributed to. 

Here is a point that I know has not 
been explained enough. We have gotten 
this thing built up now to where we are 
not so dependent upon nuclear weapons. 
That is a very healthy thing, indeed. 

I never did think we could use just 
small tactical nuclear weapons without 
setting off a big nuclear war. That is 
something to lose sleep over. There was 
a time when, if there had been an arms 
rush in Western Europe, that would have 
been about the only way to stop it per- 
haps. 

We have moved further than that now. 
We have these conventional forces, and 
that is a tremendous factor on the plus 
side. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think the 
reason that the United States insisted 
upon taking overall command of the 
NATO forces was on account of the many 
nuclear weapons we had installed over 
there. I thought it was something of a 
fallacy at the time because, after all, the 
Germans knew how to use our nuclear 
weapons. We simply stored them in one 
place and said, “Don’t touch them unless 
we say you can.” But that was a legiti- 
mate reason at the time. We stored many 
short-range and long-range nuclear 
weapons in Western Europe. The Sena- 
tor is so correct when he says that it 
would only take one little nuclear weapon 
to start the big ones flying through the 
air. 

The threat of nuclear war has been 
quite instrumental in preventing small 
wars from getting bigger. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Vermont. I agree 
that this matter of nuclear weapons was 
a big factor when we went into 
NATO. It was a hush-hush matter then. 
But, as the Senator openly mentions the 
fact on the floor, I think that shows how 
much it has come out into the open. 

Mr. President, a part of my thinking 
is that, whichever route one may take, 
I come back to this proposition. What- 
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ever we can do over there effectively must 
be done primarily through the President 
of the United States. This is just one 
thing that is for the President to do. 
I am jealous of the powers of the Con- 
gress, the prerogatives, the duties, and 
the responsibilities of the Congress. 

I have just been trying to do some- 
thing to revive that plain mandate in 
the Constitution that says “The Con- 
gress shall have the power to declare 
war.” 

On matters of this kind, if they are 
worth going into, it is an instance where 
the President of the United States has 
to be the lead hawk, the lead mule. He 
must have that front place and that ad- 
vantage. Advantage to whom? Not to 
him or to the executive branch at the 
expense of the Congress, but to the ad- 
vantage of this Nation. That is whom he 
is speaking for. And I think we have to 
wave aside some of our differences of 
opinion and not stand too rigidly upon 
what we as individuals might think. 

I say that with emphasis because the 
President made that statement last De- 
cember. Whether I would have made it 
or not is not the issue. That is not the 
question. He made it. And I think he is 
capable of standing on it. I want to back 
him up on it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I notice 
that when the Senator from Mississippi 
was referring to the fact that the Presi- 
dent should be the lead mule, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was smil- 
ing. He was thinking perhaps that the 
President should also be the lead sled 
dog. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree. We may have 
to go back to the sled dogs in a way. 

Mr. President, I have some more for- 
mally prepared remarks here. I have 
been speaking of the points mainly 
brought to my mind by the very fine re- 
marks of the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from Montana, who I ask 
to remain and hear me in the event that 
he might want to answer what I say. 
However, the Senator from Montana had 
other urgent matters that he had to 
attend to. 

For over 20 years we have viewed a 
strong cohesive NATO supported by U.S. 
forces in Europe as essential to the ful- 
fillment of basic U.S. objectives. In this 
speech I shall evaluate the need for these 
forces and the strategic and economic 
consequences of withdrawing approxi- 
mately half of them—150,000 men—over 
the next 6 months, as proposed by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

In December 1970 the President in- 
formed the North Atlantic Council that: 

Given a similar approach by our Allies, 
the United States would maintain its forces 
in Europe and not reduce them without 


reciprocal action by the Soviet Union and its 
Warsaw Pact Allies. 


As reported in the U.S. foreign policy 
message, this decision was based on the 
following stategic assessment: 


Our substantial contribution of U.S. 
forces—about 25 percent of NATO's peace- 
time capabilities in Central Europe—enables 
us to found Alliance defense on something 
other than reliance on the threat of strategic 
nuclear war. 

In the conditions of today’s new strategic 
equation, nuclear retaliation in defense of 
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NATO can no longer be the sole basis for 
Allied deterrence. Today, nuclear destruction 
would be mutual—and soie reliance on nu- 
clear forces might lead inevitably and un- 
necessarily to the very widespread devasta- 
tion we should be trying to prevent. 

We and our Allies have therefore reaffirmed 
our consensus that we must have forces able 
to deter and defend below the threshold of 
general nuclear war. 


Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
the point that was made by the Senator 
from Vermont. I have never believed that 
it would be possible in Western Europe 
to use for any appreciable length of time 
the so-called tactical nuclear weapons 
without setting off a holocaust that could 
destroy great parts of the world. 

As a result of the President's initiative, 
we and our European allies reached 
agreement in the December NATO 
ministerial meeting on the broad prin- 
ciples of a plan to improve NATO’s con- 
ventional capabilities. The allies pledged 
a commitment of about $1 billion in im- 
provements as an initial step. The over- 
all objective, accepted by the entire alli- 
ance, is to enhance the strategy of flexible 
response by making NATO conventional 
forces a more credible deterrent, and thus 
not have to rely so much on nuclear 
weapons. 

It is often argued that deliberate 
aggression is not likely in Europe. Never- 
theless severe crises have occurred in 
Europe since World War II and may 
occur again. War in Europe could result 
from such events as a miscalculation over 
Berlin, an uprising in some Eastern 
Europe country, or even a Middle East 
crisis. 

Three years ago we had the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. I happened to be over 
there just a few weeks thereafter. One 
did not have to ask a lot of questions 
about whether or not it was considered 
serious. It could be felt in the atmosphere. 
One did not have to ask the people 
whether they felt secure. One could feel 
just the contrary. The uncertainty was 
compounded. 

There is another illustration, another 
incident concerning troops in West Ger- 
many. When has the world ever had a 
situation like Berlin in all these 25 years? 
It was a most unusual condition that left 
possibilities festering and that could 
produce an outbreak of hostilities. That 
fine city in the middle of a Communist 
country is surrounded by hostility. A part 
of that city is divided among the English, 
the Americans, and the French. That, 
within itself, requires our presence in 
something more than just a symbolic 
force. We have that condition that we 
have never cleared up. 

We will not desert it and I am not 
advocating we desert it now but our 
policy on Berlin alone demands our 
presence over there and the integrity of 
our actions, with no precipitate with- 
drawal. 

The President would then face a choice 
among three major alternatives: 

Use of conventional forces to stabilize 
the situation and bring about a nego- 
tiated settlement; 

Early use of nuclear weapons, or 

Capitulation. 

At present, NATO has the option of 
using conventional forces in Europe and 
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thus would not be compelled to use nu- 
clear weapons immediately or to capitu- 
late. The Warsaw Pact forces do, how- 
ever, have a marginal numerical advan- 
tage over NATO, and thus would be sub- 
stantially increased by a U.S. withdrawal. 

Of course it would. We said when 
France withdrew that was not a calami- 
tous thing to NATO. If the United States 
withdraws, Mr. President, you will see 
what will happen. There will be calami- 
tous consequences in the course of time. 

The distinguished Senator from Alas- 
ka has stated that we are outnumbered 
3 to 1 in Europe. He has even gone on 
to say that our forces there are merely 
hostages and that those who do not agree 
with him do not understand troop move- 
ments. The Senator has made a very 
fundamental error in assuming that we 
are outnumbered 3 to 1 in Europe. This 
error was made, it must be admitted, by 
a number of distinguished public spokes- 
men for a number of years. But in the 
last several years Defense Department 
analysts have learned that the earlier 
estimates were grossly in error and have 
corrected them. The new analysis has 
been widely reported and was the basis of 
the President’s assessment in his for- 
eign policy statement that “NATO’s ac- 
tive forces in peacetime are roughly com- 
parable to those of the Warsaw Pact.” 

That is the latest analysis of the Pres- 
ident. We know, of course, he had all 
the sources of information that were 
available to any man living and we know 
he tried to use that information, and 
we know this is what he believes the 
situation to be. 

As our intelligence has improved, a very 
simple fact has come to be understood 
and has been widely reported: the word 
“division” does not mean the same thing 
in all armies. Many of the so-called So- 
viet divisions in Europe are cadre di- 
visions—divisions not yet filled with men. 
Others are considerably smaller than 
NATO divisions, often half the size. 

Right now, NATO has only slightly 
fewer men in ground forces along the 
vital Center Region—the German-Czech 
border—than the Warsaw Pact. Both 
sides have around three-quarters of a 
million men. A U.S. reduction of 150,000 
would leave NATO at a significant dis- 
advantage along this vital front. 

Moreover, the effects of withdrawals 
on the conventional balance would be 
further accentuated for several reasons. 

First, the Warsaw Pact has the sig- 
nificant advantage of being able to mo- 
bilize its reserves and reinforce more 
rapidly than NATO. 

Second, the United States faces real 
difficulties in rapidly deploying forces 
to Europe within the period required by 
the Warsaw Pact for its own mobiliza- 
tion and reinforcement. For this reason, 
a reduction in forward-deployed forces 
cannot be completely compensated for by 
rapid reinforcement from the U.S. De- 
activation of the withdrawn forces would 
aggravate this problem. 

Third, the conventional balance in 
Europe would shift substantially to the 
advantage of the Warsaw Pact, particu- 
larly if the Warsaw Pact should gain a 
mobilization lead over NATO. 

Finally, our allies could not readily fill 
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the quantitative gap left by U.S. with- 
drawals and also make up for the loss of 
quality. A quick U.S. withdrawal would 
not lead our allies to improve their own 
conventional forces but rather to reduce 
them on the grounds that a conventional 
defense would then be impossible. 

This is very serious business. We are 
assigned a certain sector in West Ger- 
many. Other nations have their sectors. 
We are given one sector in particular. 
The decision was made to have it that 
way rather than to have all the coun- 
tries mixed up. So we are assigned a cer- 
tain sector of that front. If we were to 
precipitately withdraw one-half of the 
forces we have there across that front—I 
will find out how many miles it is; I do 
not have the figure now—and do all that 
in a 6-month period so that they must 
all be gone by December 31, 1971, it is 
just commonsense that, on such short 
notice, our allies in Western Europe will 
not be able to replace the men that 
fast. They will not be able to replace 
the quality, the caliber, the training, the 
talent, and the ability that is required to 
keep that gap filled. 

Let us be realistic about this. If we 
are going to make reductions, it has to 
be done in view of what the military 
threat is, what the conditions of adjust- 
ment are, and what would have to be 
done, if done, in a logical way only after 
long notice and a long period of time— 
long enough to have men there to re- 
place ours as we withdrew. 

I do not have to be a member of the 
Armed Services Committee or be in- 
formed or have a briefing, or anything 
else, to know that. That is just common- 
sense. I tell you, Mr. President, we are 
flirting with a dangerous thing here when 
we just pick a figure out of thin air and 
say we are just going to cut it off here, re- 
gardless, and reduce our force to that 
extent. 

Therefore, a major U.S. reduction 
would cause a significant shift in the 
European balance of power. In strategic 
terms, the NATO alliance would have 
no immediate alternative but to abandon 
flexible response and turn back to a de- 
gree to a nuclear strategy at the mo- 
ment when nuclear parity has been 
reached, or has just about been reached, 
by the Soviet Union. A major reduction 
would call into question the reliability 
of the United States as an ally and grave- 
ly affect our interests in a number of re- 
lated areas. 

We cannot afford to let that hap- 
pen. I believe that would be one of 
the results. We cannot afford to let that 
happen. We must not take a chance on 
it. As I have said before about weaponry, 
to have enough we have to have more 
than enough; and to be on the safe side 
in a sensitive area like this, if we mean 
what we say when we are standing with 
the free Western World, we cannot cut 
this slice too thin and do it in such a 
drastically short time. 

Major reductions would destroy any 
chance for serious negotiations on re- 
ciprocal force reductions at the very 
time when the Soviets, in a speech by 
Party Secretary Brezhnev last Friday, 
have shown renewed interest in such ne- 


gotiations. 
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A Soviet conclusion that we are uni- 
laterally dismembering our military pos- 
ture will indirectly reduce incentives for 
other negotiations. 

That is what negotiations are about for 
reductions, each giving the other incen- 
tives. If we make this reduction now, we 
will not have any negotiating ground. 

In SALT, the Berlin talks, and in the 
Middle East, Moscow would have much 
less reason to bargain seriously with us. 
The Europeans, with their confidence in 
collective security eroded—some of them; 
I do not say all of them, but some of 
them—would have little choice but to 
consider accommodation with the So- 
viets. This would further diminish Soviet 
incentives to deal with us. 

I remember that in the early 1950’s I 
was in Western Europe. One evening 
after dinner in one of those little coun- 
tries, I walked down on the lakeside near 
where we had been entertained at dinner 
that night with a gentleman in the gov- 
ernment of that country. There in the 
moonlight, in a very graphic way, he 
pointed toward another country and told 
me that, up until a few years ago, “We 
always looked to that country for leader- 
ship, for guidance, for help, for financ- 
ing, for banking,” and a great many 
other things” that he named, but he 
said, “Now we have changed directions.” 
He turned in the direction of America, 
with a very dramatic gesture, and said, 
“Now we look to you.” 

“Well, I was a little suspicious at the 
time. I thought perhaps he was just be- 
ing dramatic and just given to rhetoric. 
But, as I have understood things better, 
I see he was speaking not only for his 
people but for a great many others. I 
feel flattered that our country does have 
that role and that we have lived up to 
it, I think. 

To think our commitment to NATO 
and our European allies we make sub- 
stantial expenditures for the support of 
U.S. forces in Europe and U.S. reinforce- 
ments based outside Europe. The mainte- 
nance of U.S. forces based in Europe also 
involves a dollar outfiow that contributes 
to our adverse balance of payments. 

I have been here a good number of 
years, and I have seen these budgets 
come and go. We have voted on a great 
number of bills, and we have had a con- 
stant outpouring of military dollars es- 
pecially in support of the free nations in 
Europe. I do not regret any part of that. 
I think it was one of the most effective, 
biggest things any nation ever has done, 
particularly as there was a base in Europe 
to build on. 

NATO has been outstanding in its suc- 
cess. NATO has held the Western World 
together. The military line we are talk- 
ing about trying to back away from, in 
part, has held Western Europe together. 
It has made the difference between 
failure and success. I think perhaps we 
have done more than our part, but it has 
paid off in the fact that they are getting 
together on an economic basis, and have 
gone a quarter of a century without any 
war, which is something new for that 
part of the world. They have done better 
than we have in that regard in the quar- 
ter of a century. But they are breaking 
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out of their narrow confines geographi- 
cally and they are breaking out of what 
had been narrow political thought. They 
are getting unified economically, in the 
Common Market, and they are getting 
unified under the military pact we are 
talking about here. They are making 
progress toward the common goal of 
peace and putting up, largely, their share 
as we go along. 

I think that is a new era for the West- 
ern World. It is a new era for that part 
of the world, which has the technology, 
the know-how, the financing, when 
working together, to make a go of it in 
these modern times. 

I think it is the strongest alliance, by 
far, in the whole world. It does, to a large 
measure, pull together the Western 
World. They are countries that come 
nearer to us than any other in having a 
common basis in spiritual values, that 
come nearer in having a common basis in 
economic values, that come nearer in 
having a common basis with us in mili- 
tary technique and ability and tech- 
nology. And they have proved in these 25 
years that they were able to throw aside 
a great part of their contentions and 
wars among and between themselves, 
and from a common goal, march under, 
not a common flag, but now more and 
more in a common economy, and march 
with us in a large way. 

I tell you right now, you remove from 
this world influence those countries in 
Western Europe, and the influence of an 
American presence there, and there will 
be a fruit basket turnover mighty quick, 
and mighty fast. I think we have to re- 
member those things. We have to re- 
member those things when we try to put 
down the value of the dollar, and say 
it is not worth that much to us. 

Maybe we said we would do more than 
our share. Suppose we do do a little more 
than our share; I think we have more at 
stake. We have more at stake than any 
other major nation. So far it has been 
worth what it has cost. 

We spend about $3 billion per year 
to maintain our 320,000-man force in 
Europe, thereby providing about one- 
quarter of NATO’s peacetime capabili- 
ties. By comparison, our NATO Allies 
spend about $17 billion per year to pro- 
vide the re three-quarters of 
NATO’s peacetime capabilities. This 
represents 4.4 percent of their GNP. By 
comparison we spend 0.3 percent of our 
GNP on U.S. forces in Europe, and 7 
percent on our overall defense needs. 

I do not claim to be an expert in any 
field, but I do have, by contact with them 
over a period of years, some knowledge 
of our military expenditures around the 
world. With all deference to everyone, we 
get far more by way of return for these 
dollars that we spend on NATO and the 
men we keep over there—and I speak 
with all deference to other nations—we 
get far more return there than for any 
other military dollar that we spend. 

Therefore, the direct cost of U.S. forces 
in Europe, though significant, is not 
overwhelming, either absolutely or rela- 
tive to our European Allies’ expenditures 
in support of NATO's forces. Moreover, it 
is unlikely that even substantial with- 
drawals of U.S. forces from Europe would 
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reduce the cost of meeting our NATO 
commitment in any appreciable degree. 

This is true because we wouid incur 
very substantial costs in moving units to 
bases in the United States, maintaining 
sufficient mobility forces to allow their 
rapid return, and prepositioning equip- 
ment in Europe for their use. While pre- 
cise estimates are not available, these 
costs could mount to over $1.2 billion in 
additional defense expenditures. 

For these reasons, it is reasonable to 
believe that a substantial withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from Europe would not result 
in a substantial reduction in our force 
structure if the United States is to meet 
its responsibilities in the years ahead. 
Under these circumstances, withdrawals 
from Europe would lead logically to in- 
creased—not reduced—defense expend- 
itures. 

Now, that may be a debatable question, 
but there is nothing I am more firm in 
believing about any of our military ex- 
penditures—and I want to reduce them 
as much as possible, and stand for that, 
and have—there is nothing, I think, that 
we get a greater value for in the way of 
a military dollar, than for these funds 
we have spent in Western Europe. If we 
withdraw there too much—I want to re- 
duce our expenditures there, but I think 
the President of the United States is on 
the right track that if this amendment 
should pass and become law, and have to 
be carried out between now and Decem- 
ber 31, with great respect I say we would 
rue the day, and I believe we would have 
to increase military expenditures beyond 
their present level. 

I want to reduce those expenditures not 
only every billion dollars we can and 
every million dollars we can, but even 
every thousand dollars we can. 

Apart from this budgetary cost, the 
annual dollar outflow attributable to 
U.S. forces and their dependents in all 
of Europe is about $1.7 billion a year. 
But the net dollar outflow directly at- 
tributable to U.S. forces in Europe was 
less than this—about $1 billion. This is 
true because in 1970 the outflow has been 
offset by directly linked German pur- 
chases and investments in the United 
States of $400 to $800 million, depending 
on whether fiscal or calendar year data 
are used. 

While U.S. forces in Europe do con- 
tribute to the balance of payments effect, 
it does not follow that even substantial 
reductions would solve this problem. 

This is true because reducing U.S. 
forces by 50 percent would not neces- 
sarily produce equivalent total balance- 
of-payments savings. The size of the 
savings would depend on base closures 
and reductions in foreign personnel as 
well as in reductions of U.S. personnel 
and dependents. Compared to the pres- 
ent dollar outflow of $1.7 billion, we 
might expect a future outflow of about 
$1.1 billion. 

Most importantly, the net impact of a 
reduction of the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit is critically dependent on 
the West German reaction. With sub- 
stantial reductions in U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope, it is likely that the Germans would 
reduce their cffset support for US. 
forces, not increase it, as we are cur- 
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rently hoping to achieve in negotiations 
with them. 

Mr. President, no one can be a true 
prophet with reference to the matters 
I have just discussed briefly. But we are 
creating an additional problem for our- 
selves should we go into this drastic, 
summary, rapid reduction. I believe we 
are now traveling in the right direction 
toward getting some of these reductions 
made, based upon a solid foundation, 
and that is exactly what I stand for. 
That is what I want us to do, and that 
is what I have been pulling for and try- 
ing to accomplish. 

But I am totally opposed to manda- 
tory, demanding reductions of this kind, 
that throw the Chief Executive of the 
United States on the defense in his nego- 
tiations about these and related matters. 

That is why I am so concerned about 
this matter, and why I feel that we are 
treading on dangerous ground, and I so 
warn and advise my colleagues with all 
the power at my command. 

We may not agree with the President 
at every turn about this matter or other 
matters, but he is President of the United 
States. He is clothed with the executive 
power of this Government, and we must 
back him to a degree. I do not say abso- 
lutely, but we must back him to a degree 
as he wrestles with this problem, which 
I believe he is doing, and I am hopeful 
that he will get some results. 

I am not standing with those who 
might say, “Do not give an inch.” I will 
give more than an inch in this direction. 
But it will have to be based on what I 
believe is the right way to do it and the 
leadership that can come from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Chief 
Executive. I am not trying to put any of 
my responsibilities on his shoulders. I 
believe that he is traveling in the right 
direction, I believe there are good pros- 
pects—we may be disappointed again— 
that something along the lines of reduc- 
tions can and will be worked out. And 
I believe that we will get the benefit, 
without increasing the chance or the 
probability—or whatever term would 
most aptly apply—of worsening our po- 
sition and having to go back and pick up 
more of the pieces. 

In summary, Mr. President, we have 
two broad alternatives before us. 

We could adopt the Mansfield resolu- 
tion and unilaterally reduce U.S. forces 
in Europe by half during the next 6 
months. That is what it amounts to. 
By the time this bill becomes law, no 
more than 6 months will remain, This 
course would substantially lower the nu- 
clear threshold for deterrance in Europe, 
end possibilities for negotiations on con- 
ventional force reductions with the 
Soviet Union, and probably lead to a 
substantial reduction in our allies’ de- 
fense efforts and their confidence in the 
United States as an ally. I do not predict 
that, but I am afraid it would happen. I 
think that to do precipitately would tend 
to undermine their confidence in the 
United States as an ally. We have done 
a great deal. I think that what we have 
done since World War II is unparalleled 
in history. I would not want to do any- 
thing precipitately, so abruptly that it 
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would be misunderstood, much less give 
them a reason for any lack of confidence, 
as an ally. If it just appears to them to 
be without a proper basis, we would be 
undermining the confidence they have 
in us as an ally. The budgetary and bal- 
ance-of-payments savings would be small 
and could be easily offset by the addi- 
tional expenses incurred by basing our 
forces in the United States and the ad- 
verse reactions of our allies to this rapid 
unilateral reduction. I think we have to 
remember always that under no consid- 
eration, if we withdrew all our troops 
from Western Europe, could we dispense 
with all those men and save all that 
money. 

On the other hand, we can maintain 
strong U.S. forces in Europe, making 
some gradual reductions as these can be 
negotiated, first with our adversaries and 
then with our allies. This course would 
preserve our allies’ confidence in the 
United States and create an atmosphere 
in which they would continue to improve 
their own forces as they have done this 
last year, with the $1 billion commit- 
ment to improve their aircraft carrier 
capability, their numbers of close sup- 
port aircraft, their airfield shelters, and 
their communications. That will be pre- 
sented in greater detail for the informa- 
tion of the Senate before this debate has 
concluded. But right there is a product 
of negotiations and debate that has been 
going on for considerably more than a 
year, about these very matters. 

On balance, it is clear that the United 
States has nothing to gain and much to 
lose by a large unilateral reduction of 
its forces in Europe at this time. For this 
reason, I think Congress undoubtedly 
should reject the amendment offered by 
our beloved and highly esteemed and 
valuable leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

I have been interested during these 
years in making such reductions there 
as we reasonably could. As I said earlier, 
I have now learned that the money sav- 
ing part is nothing like what it appears 
to be on the surface, that the balance-of- 
payments effect is going to be a disap- 
pointment to many, I am sure. 

I was in the Senate, but I do not claim 
any credit for having helped put the 
NATO pact together; the late General 
Eisenhower convinced me of the need for 
it and the probable worth of it. I think 
that it has paid off with the greatest pos- 
sible returns, first for the nations in 
Western Europe and then for the entire 
free world. It has been the successful 
pact that we have had since 1945. I 
do not want us to do anything that 
might jeopardize it, because it is sym- 
bolic of a free world alliance. Nothing 
similar to it in modern history has been 
so effective and has survived so long. It 
has been a tremendous factor in world 
affairs. 

Like it or not, the whole world is look- 
ing to us for the leadership, the stability, 
the resources, and the backing of this 
free world pact. We have made our share 
of mistakes in the course of our history, 
but the things we have done have not all 
been mistakes, by any means, This is our 
first venture in modern world affairs, 
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and I think it has proved wise and has 
paid dividends. If we should let it slip or 
even stumble, much less fall, the free 
world will pay a tremendous price, and 
I am afraid that we will pay more than 
anyone else. 

Whatever the future course of our pol- 
icy in this field may be, I hope it will 
not be done in a precipitate fashion or 
abruptly, but that we will work with the 
Chief Executive and with our allies who 
are willing to stand with us. In that way, 
we really will be in a position of world 
leadership, and we will be the chief bene- 
ficiary. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President (Mr. 
GAMBRELL), I should like to address one 
question to the Senator from Mississip- 
pi—of course, I could be in error in my 
statement—concerning the troop levels 
of Warsaw Pact nations and the NATO 
forces. I wonder whether the Senator 
might have some tables from the De- 
fense Department which could be placed 
in the Recorp and which we could both 
make use of for comparison purposes, as 
to what our best intelligence tells us the 
Warsaw Pact levels are, the Soviet Union 
troop levels are, and what the NATO 
force levels are. If we could share such 
tables it might be enlightening, because 
if I am wrong in some of the figures I 
use, I will reresearch them and assure 
my colleague that if my sources are in- 
accurate I will be the first to let him 
know that they are inaccurate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The NATO Pact force 
figures are classified but they would be 
open to the Senator for complete pe- 
rusal, so far as I am concerned. They 
may want to put some limitation on the 
Senator’s use of the accurate figures. 

Mr. GRAVEL. If I could make this 
point clearer: I do not want to be able 
to get any secret information and then 
have my hands bound by not being able 
to use it publicly. 

I have here the U.S. News & World 
Report which publishes a map outlining 
where the troops are around the world 
In Korea 52,000; in the Philippines, 
20,000; in Okinawa 52,000. If I could have 
figures like those in the U.S. News & 
World Report, I would not want to be 
bound by any secrecy when I am engag- 
ing in a broad debate with the American 
people. I would like to be candid with the 
American people. I do not want the pre- 
cise locations of everyone in NATO, but 
for the record we should have a tool to 
work with in round figures. 

Mr. STENNIS. I can advise the Sena- 
tor, based on experience, that it is a mis- 
take to go by figures in a magazine, to 
assume that those figures are correct, and 
I say that witk all deference to the U.S. 
News & World Report. I made that 
mistake here during the first few years 
I was in the Senate, using figures like 
that. I got in trouble with my colleagues 
and with editorial writers and others. 
But as a Member of this body I think 
the Senator is entitled to the figures and 
I will recommend that he be given any- 
thing——— 

Mr. GRAVEL, I would hope that my 
colleague would recommend that the fig- 
ures be general enough that I not be 
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bound by any secrecy, because I would 
hope to use those figures on the floor of 
the Senate in debate and be able to apply 
them in my arguments. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is a Sena- 
tor and I am not withholding anything 
from the Senator from Alaska. But, I do 
not control that department of the Gov- 
ernment and I am not going to try to 
substitute for someone else. That is a 
matter of judgment and belongs with 
the executive branch. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I will take it that way 
at this point, but I want the record to 
be abundantly clear that I, as a US. 
Senator, on the floor of the Senate 
today, would like to see entered in the 
Recorp, for all the Nation to read, in 
basic and general terms, what the troop 
levels are in NATO, what the troop levels 
are in the Warsaw Pact, what the Soviet 
Union troops number, and what U.S. 
troop levels are. Then we would have 
something that we could all hang on to, 
and debate this issue intelligently. 

I can say that U.S. News & World Re- 
port is not a magazine that would make 
an argument on my behalf. But in taking 
one document, one page from the Octo- 
ber 1970 issue, I see an interesting fig- 
ure—almost an astounding one—because 
the article tries to prove that we are 
falling behind the Soviet Union. The 
message is that something drastic 
should be done to improve our capabili- 
ties. The figure is what they call in the 
financial world the bottom line, and it 
is most interesting. It shows that U.S. 
Army manpower forces, from 1965 to 
now—I just checked these figures and 
they are accurate with respect to the 
United States—I do not know about the 
Soviet Union, but with respect to the 
U.S. Army, in 1965, the level was 967,000 
troops and is today around the level of 
1,300,000. Also, on this interesting bottom 
line, it states that Russia, in 1965, went 
from 2,300,000 troops to 2 million troops 
today. 

So, in essence, what has happened is 
a unilateral de-escalation by the Soviet 
Union of their army manpower. Yet we 
hear people on the floor of the Senate 
suggesting that we cannot do anything 
unilaterally in Europe because it might 
cause Europe to fall apart. 

When in a journal that has some 
reputation—in fact, I am fond of USS. 
News & World Report because of the 
tables it publishes, as they always bring 
their information into precise focus—I 
see something like that, I begin to won- 
der about our national policy and our 
relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Again I want to underscore that I am 
asking officially that the general troop 
level figures be made a part of the RECORD 
so that we in the Senate, and of course 
the people of this country, can make 
some judgment in regard to the millions 
and millions of dollars that have been 
spent, and the policy that has developed 
as a result. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator will under- 
stand that I am casting no aspersions 
on U.S. News & World Report, but that 
was the very magazine I was quoting 
when I ran afoul of the rules. I refer the 
Senator now, as a Member of the Sen- 
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ate, to the executive branch in the Gov- 
ernment. So far as I am concerned, I 
want the Senator to be informed on it. 

Mr. GRAVEL. My colleague from Mis- 
sissippi misunderstands me. I am not 
interested in being referred and getting 
on a treadmill, because I have been on 
one before. I know that my colleague 
from Mississippi can speak to the De- 
partment of Defense because there are 
those over there who tremble when he 
does..I would only ask my colleague to 
step forward as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and ask that he be 
provided with the figures, so they can be 
placed in the Recorp. I do not want to 
have to call up the Secretary of Defense 
or anyone else over there, This is a re- 
sponsibility of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. These are troop levels we are talk- 
ing of. I do not want to be faced with 
the situation, a week or 2 weeks from 
now, if someone waves a classified docu- 
ment and says, “This is the gospel.” No 
one reads the gospel. The gospel is some- 
times not visible for all to see and refer 
to. Many of us are not privy to it and 
are at a sore disadvantage to try to argue 
the policy of this Nation as a result. 

Mr. STENNIS, The Senator has access 
to the same information I have. I know 
better than to try to speak on a subject 
like that. The Senator has my blessing 
in getting the information he deserves as 
a member of this body, but I am not going 
to say what will happen if someone more 
versed than I am thinks it would be of 
benefit to the enemy. I do not subscribe 
to this idea that the public is entitled to 
know. I think that is a blind slogan. We 
cannot advise the public about every- 
thing without also advising our adver- 
saries. We know the Soviets have a tre- 
mendous number of troops on their bor- 
ders other than European borders, all 
around their perimeter. They also have a 
Chinese border and other problems of 
that kind. But the department of govern- 
ment responsible for that will explain 
that to the Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I do want to restate this 
again, because I disagree most respect- 
fully with my colleague from Mississippi. 
I do not have the same ability he has. I 
cite one instance with reference to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in which it 
took me 9 months to get what is called 
the “Pitzer Report.” Only because the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations decided to hold 
a hearing on it did they gave me the 
report. What made it more insulting, was 
that I was at a cocktail party with the 
distinguished Dr. Foster, who is the head 
of R. & D. in the Department of Defense, 
and when I asked him about it, he said: 

I have it on my desk. It is not classified. 
I will get it to you tomorrow morning. 


Well, his secretary told my secretary 
next morning that he could not get it to 
me, because it would be imperiling our 
policy, and I, MIKE GRAVEL, as a Senator, 
was not to see that document. So it was 
withheld from me for 8 months. 

If we are going through this charade 
again in arguing national policy based 
on troop levels, and I am told to go find 
out from the administration, let me say 
that I have been through that before. It 
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has been futile. I do not want to make a 
futile effort again. If it is going to be 
futile, I want to give public notice that 
the Senator from Mississippi has access 
to figures, whereas I must make do with 
those from the U.S. News & World Report 
magazine. If that is all I have, then I 
will fight with all I have. 

Mr. STENNIS. I will reply to the Sen- 
ator in this way: I have heard these 
points raised here many times. I am not 
one who is drunk on secret information 
and want to know everything that might 
be possible in all the world. I do not op- 
erate in that way. As a Member of the 
Senate, though, I am willing for the 
Senator from Alaska to have anything 
that I have. However, I am not the one 
to say just where the line is. That is 
about all I can say. I do not think the 
Senator is at any disadvantage at all. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would respectfully 
hope that over the ensuing week, and if 
not, over the ensuing months, my friend, 
the Senator from Mississippi, would use 
his influence to help us get the informa- 
tion. I want to emphasize that I do not 
want any secret information. I want 
information in general terms, as general 
as appeared in an article in the US. 
News & World Report on December 28, 
1970, which talked of 1 million service- 
men abroad. It goes into detail as to 
where these people are. 

If we can get something as good as 
this from the Defense Department, that 
would be satisfactory. We do not want to 
know the specifics. We do not want to 
give the secrets away. 

We want this information so that we 
can discuss the matter in an informed 
and intelligent way. This deals with 
broad, general policies. I think it would 
be most significant. 

I note, since I have this article in my 
hand, that there is a tabulation on page 
22 which shows the number of troops 
abroad. It is interesting that we go from 
1,100,000 troops abroad in 1953, at the 
peak of the Korean war, to a peak in 
1968, during the Vietnam war, of 
1,300,000. 

If the Senator notices the scale on this 
page, he can take a period of years, let 
us say, from 1956 to 1966 and get what 
appears to be the average troop level 
abroad. That apparently did not impair 
our defense posture during that period 
of time. And that level seems to be about 
600,000 troops. 

I can say, not capriciously or arbi- 
trarily, that we can determine the aver- 
age for a 10-year period. Let us take a 
10-year period from 1956 to 1966. They 
came and went. We can see that in that 
period we had a troop level abroad of 
600,000 troops. Then in 1970 we had about. 
1 million troops abroad. That is a differ- 
ence of 400,000 men. 

They have enough men to take care of 
any possible need in calendar year 1972 
without the draft. I think we will make a 
case that we can satisfy our needs with- 
out the draft. We do not need it this. 
year. However, based upon the needs that 
this Nation has, we will not need the draft 
2 years from now. 

I wanted to make that point. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
been through this matter before about 
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classified information. I am experienced 
in going through these questions and 
having them raised. I know that my an- 
swer is, as I have already said to the 
Senator: as a U.S. Senator, I think he is 
entitled to the facts. However, that is an 
Executive function. I have learned better 
than to rely upon news reports. 

I am advised that the Senator referred 
last Friday to the Warsaw Pact against 
NATO, and I was referring today to his 
statement that there was a 3-to-1 War- 
saw Pact advantage based on the divi- 
sion of troops alone. I believe the Sena- 
tor refers here to all Soviet troops. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, if I can 
correct the Senator—— 

Mr. STENNIS. I cannot see where 
there is much issue at stake, with all due 
deference to the Senator, about these 
matters. We are over there for the pur- 
poses that we know about, and this argu- 
ment here is just over the level of troops. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, if I could 
just add to this point very briefly and 
very simply. I point out that the refer- 
ence I made—and I will amplify it and 
get the source and have it printed in the 
Recorp—was based upon a NATO of- 
ficial who said that the strength of the 
Warsaw Pact was three times that of 
NATO. If my statement in the RECORD 
was not that precise, I make it precise at 
this point. 

I will not hesitate in the future to cor- 
rect myself, because I am prepared to 
admit that I can be right and I can be 
wrong. That is the reason I asked that 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee get for the Recor the gen- 
eral picture of where we are so that we 
have something to hang onto. 

It has been said that I should get a 
classified briefing. I would then have to 
stand here silent. I will not ask for a 
classified briefing. I think this is some- 
thing that should be debated publicly so 
that all the American people can take 
part in the dialog. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on page 
15135 of the Recorp of May 14, 1971, the 
Senator from Alaska said: 

SHAPE, our headquarters, estimates that, 
in addition, the Warsaw Pact has three 
times as many divisions as we have in NATO. 
So the Warsaw Pact alone out-numbers 
NATO 3 to 1, and the Soviet Union, in the 
East European countries of East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland, has 
800,000 troops. 


That is the quotation of the Senator to 
which I referred. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I will stand by that 
quotation until someone comes up from 
the administration and inserts in the 
Recorp what the administration says is 
the truth. Otherwise, we have the word 
of any Member who stands up with their 
sources. I confess that my source is the 
manual of the troop levels of the Govern- 
ment. I am asking for the chairmen to 
put this matter to rest for future pur- 
poses by coming forward with a total 
delineation of where the troops are. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
put in the Recor anything that is classi- 
fied. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few remarks about the 
Mansfield amendment. I would like to 
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say, relevant to the exchange between 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Alaska, that my own ex- 
perience is similar to that of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 

The system of classification is utterly 
irrational. There is no reason whatever 
why the figures about the number of 
troops should not be on the record in 
public. I am quite sure the Russians know 
all about it. So do the others. 

This practice of trying to make things 
secret whenever debate arises is an old 
game which has been grossly overworked. 

I am glad the Senator from Alaska 
raised the matter. I am quite sure that 
the Senator’s figures are about as accu- 
rate as he would get from the Defense 
Department or anywhere else. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wanted 
to say to the Senator from Alaska, if I 
may have his attention for a moment, 
that on this matter of a classification, I 
can recite a little example of how pre- 
posterous the system is. The project 
Sanguine is a naval proposal to put a 
grid system in northern Wisconsin for 
a worldwide communications system. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I heard about that. 

Mr. NELSON. I had a briefing from 
them several times. On the first occasion 
I had a briefing from them I knew they 
had been in northern Wisconsin present- 
ing the case to the press, the weekly edi- 
tors and businessmen. I asked the Navy 
if they would please supply me with the 
news clippings from all the papers that 
carried the stories in northern Wiscon- 
sin. They sent me about 100 news clip- 
pings, which had already been printed on 
the front pages of weekly and daily 
newspapers all across northern Wiscon- 
sin, and across the face of each was 
stamped “Classified.” So what had been 
printed on the front pages of newspapers 
in northern Wisconsin I could not use or 
I would be breaking the classification. I 
wrote a note to the Navy and they did 
declassify it quickly, but that is a good 
example of what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas commented about with respect 
to the Russians. 

If the Senator will have his adminis- 
trative assistant call the Russian Em- 
bassy they will tell you how many troops 
we have in all parts of the world. The 
Russians know; there is no mistake about 
that. 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT NO. 8 


Mr. President, I wish to offer a modi- 
fication of my amendment 96 to the 
Mansfield amendment, which amend- 
ment is the pending business. Is that not 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Does the Senator yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his modification of the 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. NELSON. I would prefer, if I may, 
to read the modification. Is that all right 
with the Senator from Arkansas? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, amend- 
ment No. 96 is the pending business, is 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I offer a 
modification to my amendment. It is 
this: We would leave the Mansfield 
amendment stand as is, with an addition 
to it. So the Mansfield amendment, with 
my amendment will read, as the Mans- 
field amendment was introduced, with 
this modification providing two sub- 
sections: 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should enter into negotiations at 
the earliest practicable date to seek a mutual 
and balanced reduction of forces and arma- 
ments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Warsaw 
Pact, in Europe. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall become inoptrative if prior 
to September 30, 1971, representatives of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and rep- 
resentatives of the Warsaw Pact countries 
have entered into negotiations, or have en- 
tered into formal discussions, regarding a 
mutual reduction by such organizations of 
their military forces stationed in Europe, or 
if, prior to such date, the United States and 
the Soviet Union have entered into negotia- 
tions regarding a mutual reduction of their 
respective military forces stationed in Europe. 


Mr. President, this would retain the 
Mansfield amendment with all of its force 
and effect and if the United States and 
the Soviet Union, or NATO and the War- 
saw Pact nations enter into negotiations, 
then the operative effect of the Mansfield 
amendment would not go into effect; but 
if they do-not enter into negotiations by 
September 30, 1971, the Mansfield 
amendment would go into effect and one- 
half of the troops would have to be with- 
drawn by December 31 of this year. 

That gives the opportunity for negotia- 
tion but it forces the hand of the admin- 
istration to show good faith in what they 
say they want to do, anyway: and it 
might answer some questions raised by 
the Senator from Arkansas yesterday rel- 
ative to the desire of the administration 
to reduce troops in Europe. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if I 
may respond, it impresses me favorably. 
I always say that I have to wait until I 
read the fine print. It sounds to me like 
an improvement. It retains the Mansfield 
amendment but gives the administration, 
if they are acting in good faith, an op- 
portunity to begin the negotiations by 
September 30. They could have the op- 
portunity to proceed. I am inclined to 
think, offhand, that it would be a very 
useful compromise, especially in view of 
what we read is taking place in the lob- 
bying effort around this town. It might 
be that some compromise of this kind 
would be useful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will permit an interruption, the 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

At the end of such amendment add the 


following new subsections: 

“(c) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President should enter into negotiations 
at the earliest practicable date to seek a 


mutual and balanced reduction of forces and 
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armaments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Warsaw Pact, in Europe. 

“(d) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall become inoperative if prior 
to September 30, 1971, representatives of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
representatives of the Warsaw Pact countries 
have entered into negotiations, or have en- 
tered into formal discussions, regarding a 
mutual reduction by such organizations of 
their military forces stationed in Europe, or 
if, prior to such date, the United States and 
the Soviet Union have entered into negotia- 
tions regarding a mutual reduction of their 
respective military forces stationed in 
Europe.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
spite of that, and I am favorable to it, 
I wish to make a few remarks about the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. President, the Mansfield amend- 
ment calling for a substantial reduction 
of American troops in Western Europe 
must be cofisidered in the context of 
American military involvement through- 
out the world. 

Our Nation, rich as it is and with a 
population of 200 million has more of 
its men stationed in foreign countries 
than any other nation. 

We have more bases in foreign coun- 
tries than any other nation. 

We have more naval vessels plying the 
oceans, more aircraft in bases around the 
world, and more funds invested in those 
bases than any other nation in the world. 

Indeed, I suspect that the United 
States has more in the way of men, bases, 
and military investments outside its own 
boundaries than any other nation or 
combination of nations—including the 
other nations in NATO and those in the 
Warsaw Pact. 

This should give us pause. It is this 
situation which gives substance to the 
charge that the United States has taken 
on the role of world policeman. 

We have assumed these burdens even 
in NATO. Not including the United 
States, the NATO nations have a greater 
population than the United States—some 
250 million in contrast to our just over 
200 million. 

Of all the NATO nations, it is the 
United States which puts more of its 
annual gross national product into mili- 
tary spending than any other NATO 
country. In 1969, our defense expendi- 
tures were 9.2 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. Most NATO countries 
spend less than 5 percent of their GNP on 
defense. Incidentally, I also mention 
Japan, which is less than 1 percent, I 
believe. 

Measured by annual per capita defense 
expenditures, the same pattern emerges. 
In 1969, the annual per capita defense 
expenditure in the United States was 
$391. All NATO countries but one— 
France—spent less than $100 per capita. 
That is almost four times per capita that 
we spend. This is one explanation of what 
recently happened in Europe when they, 
in effect, devalued the dollar. And going 
back to 1965, before the time of our heavy 
involvement in Vietnam, the American 
citizen was spending $266 per year on de- 
fense, while all the NATO countries ex- 
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cept France and the United Kingdom 
were spending less than $100. 

It is against this general background 
that one must approach a decision as to 
how to vote on the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

As Senator SYMINGTON discovered dur- 
ing the 22-month investigation of the 
Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agree- 
ments and Commitments Abroad, the 
troop and base structure in Europe seems 
to have acquired a life and momentum 
of its own, impervious both to improve- 
ments in our military capability and to 
significant changes in the basic political 
situation. It is because this administra- 
tion, as well as its predecessors, has 
failed to take the initiative in the past few 
years in reexamining our European pos- 
ture in light of these changes that the 
Congress must provide a forum for con- 
sideration of the issues involved. 

As the discussion of the Mansfield pro- 
posal proceeds, I am not sure that the 
extent of the American military estab- 
lishment in Europe is fully appreciated. 
Unless the facts concerning that estab- 
lishment are understood, one cannot 
pierce the rhetorical fog that would 
lead us to believe that enactment of the 
Mansfield amendment would be tanta- 
mount to withdrawal from Europe. 

I doubt that many Americans realize 
that the United States has accumulated 
an investment in European installa- 
tions—including Spain—of almost $1.2 
billion, apart from another quarter of a 
billion dollars invested in the Azores, the 
Bahamas, and Bermuda. It is not as if a 
U.S. withdrawal from some of those fa- 
cilities would leave virtually nothing be- 
hind. 

I doubt that most Members of Con- 
gress realize that we have over 200 major 
bases in Germany alone—where we have 
an investment of about $130 million in 
facilities. Do we really need 24 major 
bases in North Wuerttemberg? Or 22 in 
North Bavaria? Furthermore, it should 
be noted that our involvement extends 
to more than U.S. troops and their de- 
pendents. The United States employs 
14,000 U.S. civilians in Western Europe— 
over 9,000 in Germany—and employs di- 
rectly or indirectly over 70,000 foreign 
nationals—60,000 of them in Germany— 
all paid salaries in dollars extracted from 
our constituents, many of whom are un- 
employed. 

In addition to the German bases and 
the 215,000 troops stationed there, to- 
gether with 134,000 dependents, wives, 
and children, the United States contin- 
ues to maintain naval facilities in Ice- 
land which originally cost over $200 mil- 
lion. And last year we spent $31 million 
for our military forces stationed in that 
tiny little country of Iceland. 

That is $31 million for operations. The 
original investment was $200 million in 
an operation whose principal function 
is of minimal significance, if of any sig- 
nificance. 

We have facilities in Greenland which 
we continue to maintain. They were 
acquired at a cost of nearly $500 mil- 
lion. 

How many Americans know that we 
continue to maintain facilities in the 
Balearic Islands, the Seychelles Islands, 
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and on St. Helena, as well as in Malta, 
Crete, and Sardinia? 

Many persons probably do not know 
where the Balearic Islands are. There is 
hardly a place on the map where we do 
not have military facilities. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I do not want to embar- 
rass my colleague, but does he have any 
idea where the first group of islands he 
named is? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Balearic Is- 
lands are in the Mediterranean. The 
Seychelles Islands are in the Indian 
Ocean. Malta is in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I know where Malta is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say that in 
nearly every place which has a nice cli- 
mate or a good beach it will be found 
that Americans have a military installa- 
tion. 

(Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). The galleries will be in order, 
please. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. An examination of 
our military spending pattern abroad 
also raises interesting questions. Do 
Americans realize that we spent approxi- 
mately $110 million to maintain troops in 
Spain and Portugal last year? A quarter 
of a billion dollars—$250 million—in the 
United Kingdom? $31 million in Greece 
and Cyprus? We also spent $3 million in 
the Bahamas, $20 million in Bermuda, 
and a full million dollars in the Leeward 
Islands, all for our military personnel 
stationed at those places. 

The Leeward Islands are a very nice 
place in the Caribbean, below the Virgin 
Islands. 

The United States has over 2,000 major 
and minor bases spread across more than 
30 foreign countries and areas, and vir- 
tually surrounding the Soviet Union and 
mainland China. The extent of these in- 
stallations is instructive. 

We maintain some 50 major bases in 
Japan and Okinawa—where we have in- 
vested $843 million in facilities. 

We have four in Taiwan, 41 in Korea, 
seven in the Philippines, and eight in 
the Marianas. 

We have 12 major bases in the Canal 
Zone. 

I am referring only to major bases— 
the places where we have smaller in- 
stallations and stations reads like a geog- 
raphy book. 

I may say that the classification of a 
major base is 100 acres or more, 250 men 
or more, and at least an investment of 
$5 million. That is the breaking point. 
Below that, it is a minor base. Above that, 
it is a major base. 

Apart from the places I have already 
mentioned, we have facilities in Austra- 
lia, Cuba, Ethiopa, Morocco, Pakistan, 
South Africa, Trinidad and Tobago, An- 
tigua, Barbados, and the Turks and 
Caicos Islands. 

In addition to military bases spread 
from Iceland to South Africa, we main- 
tain dozens of military advisory mis- 
sions abroad. We spent some $17 million 
in Europe for such missions last year. 
We spent over a quarter of a million 
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dollars for a military advisory group in 
Pakistan; a half a million dollars each 
for similar groups in the Dominican Re- 
public and in Liberia. And these missions 
are relatively small compared with simi- 
lar missions in Spain, Greece, Morocco, 
Turkey, Ethiopia, the Congo, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and Brazil. Does this not reflect 
a distorted perception of our foreign pol- 
icy priorities? 

Adoption of the Mansfield amendment 
should not be regarded as an isolated or 
spiteful act in reaction to the dollar 
crisis. Neither should the Mansfield 
amendment be regarded as a retreat from 
the NATO commitment; it is a reason- 
able adjustment to take account of 
changing circumstances too long ignored; 
an adjustment which I believe any bu- 
reaucracy is quite incapable of inaugur- 
ating. 

The time is never right to close a mili- 
tary base abroad. Can any Member of 
this body recall a single base that we 
closed voluntarily over the past 20 years? 
Did we leave Morocco or Libya volun- 
tarily? 

Of course we did not. 

Are we leaving Okinawa because we 
decided the time was ripe, or was it be- 
cause we were pressured into leaving by 
political forces in Japan? 

Doing what comes naturally, the ad- 
ministration—Republican or Democrat- 
ic—will never find the time right volun- 
tarily to close a foreign base. If the Con- 
gress puts pressure on the administra- 
tion to cut back on bases in Spain, the 
argument is made that base reductions 
should be on a “selective” basis, which 
means select some other base but not 
Spain. And so it goes on and on around 
the world. 

Now after more than 3 years of quiet 
efforts to persuade the administration to 
take a fresh look at the number of troops 
we have in Europe, the majority leader 
is confronted with a massive public rela- 
tions effort to brand him as irresponsible. 

As a matter of fact, when I say 3 years 
ago, he really raised the question 10 years 
ago, when we had hearings and there 
was an effort made 3 years ago to per- 
suade the administration to move in this 
direction. The organized effort underway 
seems to me to be the civilian counter- 
part of the Starbird plan, which was 
named after General Starbird, to pre- 
vent the effort to kill the ABM, with the 
organization of great resources of all 
kinds, Government and private. 

The administration shows no propen- 
sity for discussing the issue on its merits; 
it shows great initiative in mobilizing a 
major lobbying effort but not facts. 

The Mansfield amendment is no move 
toward ‘“neoisolationism” or toward 
fortress America. It is a move to begin 
to bring some perspective into our rela- 
tionships not only with Western Europe, 
but our military relationships elsewhere 
as well. Unless we manage to bring under 
some kind of public control the enormous 
military bureaucracy abroad, we will end 
up as did the Roman Empire which be- 
came so much a slave to its foreign com- 
mitments that it died at home. 

The Symington Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
cluded: 
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In the past, State and Defense have made 
but limited effort to study the worldwide 
base situation. It is only to be expected that 
those in embassies abroad, and also at over- 
seas military facilities, would seek to justify 
continued operations in their particular 
areas; otherwise they recommend a reduction 
in their own position. 

Arguments can always be raised to justify 
keeping almost any facility open. To the 
military, a contingency use can always be 
found. To the diplomat, a base closing or 
reduction can always be at the wrong time 
in terms of relations with the host country 
and other nations. 


Mr. President, I recommend that re- 
ports to those Senators who may have 
forgotten about it, the report of the 
Symington subcommittee which was is- 
sued on December 21, 1970. It goes into 
considerable detail in connection with 
many of the questions about which the 
Senator from Alaska was talking awhile 
ago. There is considerable material there, 
which was developed from official sources 
in the Pentagon. 

Now, Mr. President, with regard to this 
high-powered lobbying effort being or- 
ganized by the administration, there are 
two extraordinarily perceptive articles 
in today’s press on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an article entitled “Smiting the 
Mossbacks,” written by Tom Wicker and 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times, and an article entitled “Drown- 
ing in Champagne,” written by Martin 
F. Nolan and published in today’s Bos- 
ton Globe. Both of these articles are very 
astute analyses of the organized cam- 
paign being mounted by a collection of 
men, many of whom were active in the 
1940’s, at the beginning of NATO, and 
so on. I can understand their sentimental 
devotion to it, but I can also understand 
that they are quite reluctant to recognize 
changes that have taken place. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMITING THE MOSSBACKS 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WaSHINGTON.—Senator Mike Mansfield of 
Montana has done us all a service. His pro- 
posal to force a 50 per cent reduction in 
American forces in Europe has made it clear 
how difficult it is in this country to change 
& policy that has achieved institutional sta- 
tus, no matter how little sense the policy 
may have come to make. 

Mr. Mansfield’s welcome heresy also has 
exposed the extent to which American for- 
eign policy-making is dependent, not just 
upon the standards and concerns but even 
upon the personalities of the past. For not 
since the Grand Army of the Republic held 
its last encampment has there been such 
an ingathering of elders and bygoners as 
President Nixon has mobilized in support of 
the proposition that NATO must never—no, 
never—be reconsidered like any other ques- 
tion of priorities. 

Never mind the crumbling and festering 
American city; never mind the mounting 
demands for tax dollars for education, health, 
transportation, welfare, job training; never 
mind the cost of maintaining a half-million 
persons, including dependents and 128 gen- 
erals, as well as 7,000 tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe; never mind the international 
payments deficit to which this endless com- 
mitment annually contributes $1.8 billion. 
Never mind all that; the wisdom of the ages 
says NATO must go on essentially untouched. 

One primary argument against Mr. Mans- 
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field's proposal is that since NATO is an al- 
liance, the United States must not proceed 
unilaterally but only in concert with the 
other parties. The record shows, unfortu- 
nately, that the French have pulled out, the 
Portuguese have their forces on duty main- 
taining their African empire, Britain has 
eliminated conscription, Canada has cut its 
European contingent, etc., ad infinitum. 
Who's unilateral? And who's borne the bulk 
of the load for two decades, with precious 
little help in sight? 

The other argument is that Mr. Mansfield’s 
proposal would sabotage any effort to follow 
up Mr. Brezhnev’s suggestion that a reduc- 
tion of forces and armaments in Europe 
might be negotiated by the NATO and War- 
saw Pact countries. Of course, when Mr. 
Brezhnev said something about like that last 
year, nothing came of it. And the major rea- 
son Washington seems more interested this 
time around is because the Brezhnev proposal 
provides a handy argument against Mr. Mans- 
field’s amendment. 

In fact, Mr. Nixon has made such a con- 
certed effort—one of the most vigorous of his 
Administration—to defeat the Mansfield 
amendment because of the inertial power of 
a policy long established, particularly when 
those who established it are still around to 
defend their handiwork. There is nothing to 
suggest that, before Mr, Mansfield acted, the 
Administration had any great plans for nego- 
tiating troop reductions, either with the 
allies or the Soviets; and many of the 
patriarchs who were rushed into the breach 
have also opposed other movements in the 
glacier of East-West relations—say, Chancel- 
lor Brandt’s efforts to begin Soviet-German 
reconciliation. 

So the truth is that, far from being the 
disaster pictured at the White House, Mike 
Mansfield’s amendment (which comes 26 
years after World War II ended and only after 
he failed to stir three Administrations with 
milder proposals) not only shows us some- 
thing about the viscid sense of priority and 
reality in Government; it may also force some 
action at last, even if it is defeated this 
week. 

Having insisted that the Mansfield amend- 
ment would kill any chance to negotiate re- 
ductions with the Soviets, the Administra- 
tion can hardly fail now to make a serious 
effort to get such negotiations going; if it 
refuses to do so, or if it backs off from any 
effective agreement, Mr. Mansfield and his 
supporters will be strengthened in future de- 
mands for unilateral reductions. 

As the Senator says of his amendment, “If 
defeated, it will not be dead.” That means 
the issue is going to be forced—which, sadly 
enough, is about the only way issues ever get 
dealt with around here, in any Administra- 
tion. 


DROWNING IN CHAMPAGNE 
(By Martin F. Nolan) 


WASHINGTON.—The attempt to depict Sen. 
Mike Mansfield as the Abbie Hoffman of 
NATO appears to be succeeding, but the vote 
in the Senate may be a Pyrrhic victory for 
the Administration. 

Mansfield’s “defeat” can only lead to what 
he originally wanted: opening up serious 
questions about American foreign policy and 
the more fervent participation of citizens 
and senators in the formulation of that 
policy. 

The questions that will arise are so obvi- 
ous that the “experts” will consider them 
childish and certainly annoying. But they 
have to be answered. 

Are Americans strengthening the German 
mark and weakening the American dollar by 
supporting a half million Americans in Eu- 
rope? Do we need 128 generals, one for every 
3200 GIs? Is Europe strong enough, after a 
quarter of a century, to defend itself? What 
the hell have American Secretaries of State 
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been talking about at all those NATO Min- 
isters’ conferences? 

The origin of these questions is also em- 
barrassing. Flickering on to American tele- 
vision screens lately has been a commercial 
for the U.S. Army, featuring Pete Retzlaff, 
general manager of the Philadelphia Eagles. 
Yessir, says Pete, you potential doughboys 
ought to try the Army’s European Option 
Plan with none of the Vietnam nasties, a 16 
month hitch in Europe “with 30 days paid 
vacation to travel!” That sort of ad can 
make taxpayers think. 

In the current issue of Le Monde, a survey 
by France’s Syndicat de Grandes Marques de 
Champagne shows that NATO troops in Ger- 
many consumed 338,218 cases of champagne 
last year, more than was drunk in Denmark 
or Sweden. As those 128 generals might say, 
vive l'European option! 

Two other embarrassing aspects of the Ad- 
ministration’s drive against the Mansfield 
amendment are in its cold-warrior list of ad- 
vocates. The most effective name has turned 
out to be one who wasn't even asked: Leonid 
Brezhnev, who said that the Soviet Union is 
willing to talk about mutual, troop with- 
drawals in Europe. 

The most striking characteristic shared by 
the former presidents, ambassadors, generals 
and diplomats is the dominent theme of 
their recollections and memoirs. None of 
them was ever wrong about a major policy 
decision. They also seem to share an im- 
mutable messianic mindset, not only about 
America’s power and responsibility, but 
about the nature of the strategic threat, i.e. 
the Red Army marching to the gates of Paris. 

The two conspicuous absentees from that 
bipartisan list of NATO-backers are men who 
admitted they were wrong about Vietnam: 
Former Defense Secretary Clark M. Clifford 
and former U.N, Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. Their contribution to American foreign 
policy has not been as bold and as vivid as 
the swashbuckling Dean Acheson’s. But the 
virtue of doubt is seldom flamboyant. 

Doubt is just what may be needed today. 
Should we be impressed by a slogan of 
“leadership for the 1940s” summoned by the 
Administration? Have we paid our debt to 
Europe? Is the Russian threat the same as 
it was 20 years ago? Are we subsidizing our 
own impoverishment, drowning the dollar in 
a sea of champagne? 

By raising these questions, Sen. Mansfield 
deserves the debt of gratitude owed an hon- 
est man. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. People are always 
reluctant to recognize that perhaps an 
idea which was good at one time has 
become obsolete, which I think to a de- 
gree has occurred in this instance. Not 
that NATO should be abandoned; I have 
not recommended that and neither has 
Senator MANSFIELD, but I believe that 
conditions have so changed, especially 
here in the United States, that it is time 
to make a change in NATO. 

There is one last comment I wish to 
make, that I did not cover in my pre- 
pared remarks. There have been com- 
ments about unilateral changes. What 
about the French? Was that change uni- 
lateral, or not? They withdrew their 
navy and their armed forces from partic- 
ipation, if I remember, and asked NATO 
to leave France. That was entirely uni- 
lateral. The Canadians withdrew, I be- 
lieve, half of their forces. They had only 
10,000; I forget whether they drew them 
down from 20,000 to 10,000, or from 10,- 
000 to 5,000, but they withdrew half their 
forces because of their own judgment as 
to their own interests at home, although 
they were not nearly as hard-pressed 
financially in their own international 
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balance-of-payments situation as we are. 
But their commonsense told them that 
they were no longer needed in Europe. 
And the other countries: Portugal, if I 
am correct, I do not recall the exact num- 
bers, but Portugal has taken some of its 
troops formerly allocated to NATO and 
put them in Angola. 

In other words, these countries have 
all taken unilateral action. But I want 
to make it clear that if I were a German 
or a Frenchman, especially a finance 
minister of any of those countries, so 
long as the Americans were willing to 
take up and pay for my defense, of 
course, I would let them do it. I do not 
blame them at all. 

Our Secretary of State, when he goes 
abroad, is met with great cordiality, and 
everybody applauds when he goes up the 
street. Of course; I would, too. He is the 
man that pays their bills. If someone 
would pay my income tax, I assure you 
I would bow and scrape to him every 
time I saw him. He would be a great 
benefactor. 

Then the Secretary of State cannot 
understand, when he comes back here, 
why the crowds are not so enthusiastic. 
It is perfectly obvious; these are the poor 
people who have to pay the bills, many of 
them in straightened circumstances 
themselves. So there is no mystery about 
it. 

But these articles describe how, of 
course, the views of the Old Guard are 
completely out of date. They have de- 
valued the dollar now. We have all these 
enormous claims against our resources; 
we have internal needs—all of these 
things did not confront the people who 
built NATO, There was a dollar gap at 
the beginning of NATO and at the time 
of the Marshall plan; we had what was 
described as a dollar gap. We were literal- 
ly searching for ways to put our dollars 
out, because many of those countries, our 
friends and allies, were broke; they had 
nothing with which to buy the neces- 
sities of life in international trade. We 
heg to make available to them the dol- 
ars. 

At that time, we had $25 bilion in 
gold. We have now siphoned out more 
than $13 billion of that amount—over 
half—and also $50 billion in dollars, 
aside from the $13 billion in gold which 
we had in the days of the Marshall plan. 

I understand why the old guard still 
think of the world in terms of the dollar 
gap period of 1948 and 1950. But I sub- 
mit, as these articles make clear, those 
days have passed. It is now high time we 
induce this administration to recognize 
the facts that have taken place, and to 
begin to bring some of these troops home. 

So I hope the Senate will support the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The point I wanted to 
make is, first, the Senator has very ably 
stated how Canada, France, and other 
nations have unilaterally withdrawn 
their troops. 

I would like to underscore that by add- 
ing that the NATO charter itself, the 
foundation upon which NATO is built, 
provides very specifically that the mem- 
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ber nations, in their own enlightened 
self-interest, can do just that, and can 
make their own unilateral decisions as to 
what they feel, in the final analysis, 
should be their commitment. 

So I think what we are proposing here 
is not different from what the charter 
precisely provides for. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the Senator, if my 
memory serves me correctly—because it 
has been many years since I have been 
a member of either the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or the Armed Services 
Committee—is not this correct: As I 
recall, I looked at one time to see what 
countries, if any, ever lived up com- 
pletely to, I think it was the Lisbon goals 
that were agreed upon at the beginning; 
and, as I recall, the United States and 
perhaps West Germany were the only 
two that ever did. No one else did; we un- 
dertook to do what we were supposed to 
do, and out of all the other countries in 
that agreement, no one did what the Lis- 
bon goals were supposed to have pro- 
vided except West Germany. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
is correct. The Germans eventually did. 
The Germans have done a pretty good 
job on that, except that I do not think 
the Germans have paid for as much of 
the cost of our troops as they ought to. 
They have been very sticky about it. 
Even now, there is a lot of double talk 
about a part of this offset by which the 
opponents of the Mansfield amendment 
say the Germans have taken over part of 
the cost. A part of that offset, at least 
$400 million, simply represents a pur- 
chase of our securities, an amount which 
we will have to pay back later. 

In any event, the Germans are well 
off, and can afford to do it. There are 
many other countries, too, whose situa- 
tions have changed since the days the 
Senator referred to. But I think he is 
quite right, none other than the Ger- 
mans have lived up to the terms they 
agreed to at that time. 

The much more sensible thing to do, as 
Brezhnev has just suggested, “Let’s get 
together and both of us reduce these 
forces,” because it is a drain on both 
sides—that is, the Warsaw Pact and our- 
selves. This is the right way to go. One 
of the main reasons for the Mansfield 
amendment is the inducement it offers 
to goin that direction. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true, however, that 
we have been told for many years that 
we ought to keep all these forces over 
there because we might be able to ne- 
gotiate with these numbers and negoti- 
ate a mutual withdrawal with the Soviet 
Union? Were we not told that as far 
back as the first time the issue was 
brought up, and have they not been tell- 
ing us that for many years now? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not think there is anything 
serious about it. The truth of the matter 
is that these military people do no want 
to get out of Germany or any of these 
other places. Last year we tried our best 
in Spain. They do not want to give it up. 
This is the kind of service that is the 
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most pleasant of all service in the mil- 
itary. 

Mr. LONG. It is interesting; it is pleas- 
ant; it has air-conditioned comfort, the 
best of wines, the best of food, just about 
everything anyone could ask for, and a 
vacation with pay. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think they have 
128 generals over there. They have a gen- 
eral for every 2,000 troops assigned to 
the European command. 

Mr. GRAVEL. A fiag officer for every 
2,000 troops. 

If the Senator will yield, I should like 
to demonstrate this point categorically. 
We have an icebreaker called the Gla- 
cier. This country does not have many 
icebreakers, but the biggest one we have 
is not stationed in Alaska, where the ice 
is. It is stationed in Long Beach, Calif. 

The other point is that we have Coast 
Guard patrol planes that patrol Alaska 
on air-sea rescue duty. One of those pa- 
trol planes, for some unknown reason I 
cannot fathom, is stationed in Florida; 
and when it gets ready to do its duty, 
they fly all the way to Alaska, do their 
patrol, and go all the way back to Florida. 

I want to underscore what the Sena- 
tors may have felt was a humorous re- 
mark, but it is not a humorous remark. 
It is a fact. 

The fact is that we have the biggest 
and most viable icebreaker under our 
flag stationed at Long Beach, Calif., 
where the putting greens are very green 
and, unfortunately, Alaska does not have 
any green putting greens. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a great 
answer for the Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Arkansas leaves the 
Chamber, I wish to compliment him on 
the great leadership he has displayed in 
this effort, as in many others in the 
Senate. I am in full support of what 
Senator MANSFIELD has proposed and 
what he is supporting in regard to 
NATO, and I am delighted to be asso- 
ciated with the Senator in this endeavor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. GRAVEL) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 1308(a) of 
‘Title V of the United States Code, I here- 
by transmit to the Congress the Annual 
Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission covering the fiscal year 
July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Waite House, May 18, 1971. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Netson) laid before the Sen- 
ate two messages from the President of 
the United States; one submitting the 
nomination of Robert W. Fri, of Mary- 
land, to be Deputy Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works; the other submitting the nomi- 
nation of John Shaheen, of Illinois, to 
be a member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1399) en- 
titled “An Act to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of 
an additional Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior,” with an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1681) en- 
titled “An Act to liberalize eligibility for 
cost-of-living increases in civil service re- 
tirement annuities,” with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 56. An act to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, to provide for 
a National Environmental Data System; 

H.R. 6359. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to authorize increased 
appropriations; 

H.R. 2587. An act to establish the National 
Advisory Committee on the Oceans and At- 
mosphere; 

H.R. 5060. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide a criminal pen- 
alty for shooting at certain birds, fish, and 
other animals from an aircraft; 

H.R. 4848. An act to amend the Act of No- 
vember 26, 1969, to provide for an extension 
of the date on which the Commission on 
Government Procurement shall submit its 
final report; 

H.R. 5257. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, to provide 
funds and authorities to the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of providing free 
or reduced-price meals to needy children; 

H.R. 7271. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Commission on Civil Rights; 

H.R. 7614. An act to amend titles 5, 10, and 
32, United States Code, to authorize the 
waiver of claims of the United States arising 
out of certain erroneous payments, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 7616. An act to amend section 715 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize the 
application of local law in determining the 
effect of contributory negligence on claims 
involving members of the National Guard. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following bill, and it was signed by 
the Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
GRAVEL) : 


S. 1181. A act to remove certain limitations 
on the granting of relief to owners of lost 


or stolen bearer securities of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 56. An act to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, to provide for 
a National Environmental Data System; and 

H.R. 6359. An act to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to authorize in- 
creased appropriations; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2587. An act to establish the National 
Advisory Committee on the Oceans and At- 
mosphere; and 

H.R. 5060. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide a criminal 
penalty for shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from an aircraft; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 4848. An act to amend the act of 
November 26, 1969, to provide for an exten- 
sion of the date on which the Commission 
on Government Procurement shall submit its 
final report; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 5257. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, to provide 
funds and authorities to the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of providing free 
or reduced-price meals to needy children; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 7271. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Commission on Civil Rights; 

H.R. 7614. An act to amend titles 5, 10, and 
32, United States Code, to authorize the 
waiver of claims of the United States arising 
out of certain erroneous payments, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 7616. An act to amend section 715 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
the application of local law in determining 
the effect of contributory negligence on 
claims involving members of the National 
Guard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to 
authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT NO. 99 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
another topic related to matters pend- 
ing in the Senate, I wish to clarify a mat- 
ter that is by no means clear to a great 
many Americans in Washington and out- 
side Washington. 

If Congress votes to abolish the draft, 
the induction into the Armed Forces of 
young men who do not choose to enlist 
will not end. 

The Military Selective Service Act of 
1967 states that with the expiration of 
the law on July 1 of this year, persons 
who have previously received deferments 
are eligible to be inducted for training 
and service. 

The law reads (section 17 C): 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this title, no person shall be inducted for 


training and service in the Armed Forces 
after July 1, 1971, except persons now or 


hereafter deferred under Section 6 of this 
title after the basis for such deferment ceases 
to exist. 

Even if we were to end the draft, this 
provision means that the President has 
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a pool of close to 6 million men who are 
now holding or have been granted defer- 
ments and who could be inducted after 
the law expires. Even if Congress ap- 
proves pending amendments to end the 
draft next month or fails to renew the 
draft, these men presently deferred from 
active duty by law can be reclassified 
and inducted whenever their deferments 
expire or are ended by reclassification. 
The Selective Service System has pro- 
vided the following estimates of the size 
of each deferment category: 
ITI-A fatherhood or hardship de- 
ferments 4, 000, 000 
1, 378, 000 
313, 000 
19, 000 


II-A occupational deferments____ 
II-C agricultural deferments. 
— apprentice occupational defer- 


In June of this year, 400,000 college 
students who have held II-S deferments 
will immediately be eligible for induction. 

These figures total 5,724,000 men. 
Based on the selective service experi- 
ence, at least half of this total of 5,724,- 
000 men would probably pass their in- 
duction physical if they were reclassi- 
fied I-A. This would leave President 
Nixon or future Presidents with a vast 
pool of manpower to ship to Southeast 
Asia or anywhere else in the world with- 
out asking congressional approval. 

I am today submitting an amendment 
to H.R. 6531—cosponsored by Senator 
GRAVEL, who is in the Chamber, and 
who is providing great national leader- 
ship on these matters—which would pre- 
vent President Nixon or any future Pres- 
ident from drafting the millions of de- 
ferred men who could be inducted even 
if the draft ends. With this exception 
deleted from the law, all power to induct 
men will end with it. 

I will vigorously support all efforts 
designed to allow the draft to expire on 
July 1, 1971, rather than extending it 
for 2 years, as the committee voted to do. 

Mr. President, at the moment when 
the Senate is considering whether to ex- 
tend or abolish the draft, we are in- 
formed by the Selective Service System 
that no matter what the outcome of our 
deliberations or our vote, the draft will 
continue with an enormous pool of eligi- 
ble men. 

I am finding that it is as hard to end 
this draft as it is to end the Vietnam 
war. I find that we cannot kill this 
monster merely by cutting off its head; we 
have to chop it up into little pieces or 
it will continue to destroy and disillu- 
sion the youth of our land. 

Without this amendment, the Senate 
is debating an issue that has already been 
decided by the language of the statute. 

I have long advocated an end to our 
system of military conscription. I be- 
lieve Congress has a duty to prevent an 
undemocratic draft from inequitably 
conscripting men who are then inequita- 
bly assigned to Vietnam to bear the major 
burden of fighting and dying in an im- 
moral war. As of the end of February, 
there were 75,000 draftees serving in 
Vietnam. Thousands more will be sent— 
often against their will—unless we end 
the draft and institute an all-volunteer 
force. The Secretary of Defense has said 
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that he expects about 60,000 men to be 
drafted in the last 6 months of the year. 

I submit our amendment today in the 
hope that Members of the Senate will 
realize that efforts to end the draft will 
be in vain unless section 17C is striken 
from the bill. 

I want to stop the draft from inducting 
these men and from sending them to 
Vietnam. The only way this goal can be 
achieved is by truly ending the draft and 
closing all possibilities for evading the 
will of Congress. 

We would never have gotten into Viet- 
nam in the first place if President John- 
son had not had available to him the 
limitless manpower resources which the 
draft provides. 

Ending the draft will not only help 
speed our exit from the war, it will also 
help prevent a repetition of that sad and 
costly mistake. 

I see no reason why millions of young 
Americans should be eligible for induc- 
tion after Congress ends the draft. The 
draft must be ended totally and abso- 
lutely. I want to put an end to the pres- 
ent inequitable draft law once and for 
all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment, cosponsored by 
Senator Grave, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 99 

On page 33, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

“(33) Section 17(c) is further amended by 
Striking out ‘, except persons now or here- 
after deferred under section 6 of this title 


after the basis for such deferment ceases to 
exist’.” 


Mr, GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska, whose leadership has been so tre- 
mendous in this effort and whose con- 
stant presence on the floor has been such 
a great contribution. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I want to thank my col- 
league for those kind words, but make 
the point here that this is his initiative. 
I am merely coming along as a Johnny- 
come-lately. 

I think that this point that has been 
raised, and so ably stated and defined by 
my colleague, goes to the root cause of 
why this administration would ask for 
an extension of the draft when it already 
has a sufficient manpower pool. They 
have the force available to them. But be- 
yond that, from what they tell us the 
troop levels or the manpower needs of 
this country are, they have a capacity 
to supply the forces for what I think 
could be mischievous acts of a future 
government—not necessarily this admin- 
istration alone, as was so ably pointed 
out—not just the Nixon administration. 

I think the core of the problem is sim- 
ple; namely, if this is a peaceful nation, 
then we do not need troop levels of the 
degree that seems to be planned. I said 
“that seems to be planned” because I 
know of no other reason why we should 
want the availability, with all the laws 
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at hand. This goes to the fundamental 
feature of our democracy, that an in- 
dividual’s rights cannot be impugned, 
that he should not be pressed into service 
for transitory political action, or for 
foreign policy reasons unrelated to the 
indirect survival of our way of life. 

If there is an emergency, I am sure 
that my colleague would join me, and 
others, and we would be the first to come 
forward and ask for a draft and for all 
necessary manpower needs. But if this 
Nation is not at war, then there seems to 
be no reason why we should have a draft 
as the troop levels can adequately be 
maintained on a volunteer basis. 

I think that correcting this facet of the 
law is as fundamental as letting the draft 
expire. Because as my colleague has so 
ably stated, we would have here an exer- 
cise in futility if we did let the draft 
expire without correcting this deficiency 
in the law. 

I wonder—and certainly the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee will 
have ample time to answer this— 
whether, in the drafting of this legisla- 
tion, it was not done purposely, since it 
does involve so many people. I do not 
know. I would hope that is not the case. 
Certainly, I do not think any legislation 
coming from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee would be anything but complete 
and all-encompassing, but it seems that 
the figure—if I am correct—of 400,000 
here slipped out from under the umbrella 
of congressional jurisdiction, when we 
thought we had congressional jurisdic- 
tion or were applying ourselves to con- 
gressional jurisdiction. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The total is 5,724,000 
men, not just 400,000. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague for 
correcting me. So it is 5 million—— 

Mr. CRANSTON. Almost 6 million. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That this legislation 
was to be addressing. For some reason, 
the threat of the drafting of the other 
5 million people never crept into the 
legislation as reported from the Armed 
Services Committee. I think it is worthy 
of note that, thanks to the vigilance of 
the Senator from California, this body 
will be able to question the wisdom of 
placing unlimited human beings at the 
disposal of what could be mischievous 
acts of government. 

I thank my colleague from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for his generous and help- 
ful comments on the matter I am seek- 
ing to draw to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the country, and the matter with 
which the Senator from Alaska and I 
are, together, seeking to deal through 
this statement. 

The Senator from Alaska made plain 
that we are not here condemning acts of 
any one administration. He made very 
plain that this is a bipartisan effort. We 
are joining hands across the aisle—Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike—with those 
who have undertaken to end the draft. 
So far as this particular statute that 
we are now seeking to correct by the 
Cranston-Gravel amendment, it was not 
written by the Nixon administration. It 
was written by the prior administration 
then existing through the time that 
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President Johnson was in the White 
House. It is not the direct responsibility 
of the present Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the Senate that we find this great 
loophole existing that, unless closed, will 
mean we will not end the draft even if 
we vote to end it as of June 30 in the 
form of amendments that have been 
discussed heretofore, nor will we end it 
if we simply then have a vote before 
June 30 on whether to extend the draft. 

The fact is that those who have cried 
that we would be jeopardizing national 
security if we do not extend the draft on 
June 30 for 2 years, as the administration 
requests and as the committee’s bill 
would require, when they suggest we will 
jeopardize national security if there is 
not an extension, they are simply failing 
to take into account the vast availability 
of this manpower which will be available 
for so many years unless the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alaska and 
myself is adopted. 

The facts are that 5,724,000 men will 
still be available for the draft after June 
30, if the draft is not renewed after that 
date. 

I should like finally to comment on one 
other point made by the Senator from 
Alaska. This effort to control through 
Congress by its actions, which is its 
responsibility, as to what manpower shall 
be available and as to what manpower 
shall not be available, and under what 
terms and procedures to the Commander 
in Chief, is simply an effort to exercise 
the constitutional responsibilities placed 
upon Congress. 

We have the power and we have the 
responsibility to exercise that power and 
to share it with the President to decide 
whether money is available and whether 
manpower is available for the waging 
of war and to what degree it shall be 
available for national defense purposes. 

As the Senator from Alaska has care- 
fully pointed out, if we get rid of the 
draft by this amendment and by failing 
to renew the draft or, rather, to insist 
on not renewing the draft as of June 30, 
Congress will always be ready, in an 
emergency, to reconstitute the draft and 
make available to the Commander in 
Chief whatever manpower is required in 
a national emergency. But we will share 
that responsibility, as we are supposed to 
do, with the executive branch of our 
Government. 

In the meantime, if the very sensible 
proposal of presenting to Congress the 
increase in pay for those in the armed 
services, and taking other steps along the 
line of the Gates Commission to make 
service more desirable among young 
Americans, we will have adequate man- 
power for our national needs without 
resorting to the draft except in time of 
national emergency. 

I, for one, fail to see why a democracy 
that can meet its manpower needs by 
voluntary methods should choose the 
trappings of a dictatorship and use com- 
pulsion in the lives of young Americans, 
when compulsion is not necessary in or- 
der to provide for our national security. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as a 
candidate for the Senate in 1968 I sup- 
ported American troop reductions in Eu- 
rope. I did this believing that more than 
25 years after World War II has ended, 
an agreement should be worked out that 
substantially reduce troop levels and the 
funds being spent for their support. I 
felt that these funds might better be 
used by all governments concerned in 
meeting the needs of their citizens 
through a reduction in troop strength 
by our allies and potential enemies. 

However, Mr. President, I shall have 
to oppose the amendment H.R. 6531 of 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

I shall have to do so because I believe 
the Nixon doctrine is working and should 
not be undercut as I am afraid this 
amendment might do. Also I believe that: 
Our country’s interests in a viable NATO; 
in the alternative of a conventional de- 
fense of the Free World; in a successful 
SALT; in the launching of an early nego- 
tiation on mutual and balanced force 
reductions; and, in an undiminished 
capability to support U.S. influence and 
protect U.S. interests in the Middle East 
demand it. 

We are in NATO because we have tan- 
gible interests in free Europe’s security 
Some of these interests are of long- 
standing and we have fought and bled to 
defend them in two World Wars. They 
have not disappeared. Others are new— 
related to the role which history and nu- 
clear realities thrust upon us during 
World War I; to the momentum of a 
European integration which American 
administrations of both parties have 
steadily pursued and to the spectacular 
expansion of our trade with a still grow- 
ing European Common Market. In short, 
because a free and healthy Western Eu- 
rope contributes to the security and to 
the economic well being of the American 
people. NATO’s existence thus serves the 
cause of peace and jobs. 

Are we willing to pay the price for 
these American benefits? Or are we try- 
ing to buck the costs to others struggling 
with more limited resources to deal with 
the same problems of urbanization and 
priorities which face us here at home. 

It is that we are carrying the Eu- 
ropeans are on our backs—that it is time 
they did more for themselves. This is a 
very one-sided view of the realities, in 
my opinion. 

Our allies currently spend some $24 
billion annually in the aggregate on their 
defense. They maintain over 2 million 
men under arms. The Federal Republic 
of Germany, where the great bulk of our 
forces are stationed, offsets roughly 80 
percent of the balance-of-payments cost 
to the United States of our military pres- 
ence. Our allies pledged just last De- 
cember, an additional billion dollars 
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over 5 years further to accelerate their 
force improvements. 

Here are some examples of NATO- 
European force improvements actually in 
course or in the planning stage. 

Our Allies are spending nearly $3 bil- 
lion a year on major equipment pur- 
chases, This provides a very substantial 
modernization of their forces. They are 
all reequipping their tank forces and up- 
grading former infantry divisions and 
brigades to armored. Great Britain has 
completely reequipped its forces with the 
Chieftan tank. Germany has built or is 
still building more than 2,500 Leopard 
tanks for its own use and that of Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Italy, and others. 

France is continuing its purchases of 
the AMX-30. The Allies may add as 
many as 1,000 new tanks in the next 2 
to 3 years in addition to those already 
in the force. The European nations are 
also planning to add to their antitank 
capabilities. They are currently develop- 
ing a second generation of wire-guided 
antitank missiles comparable to the U.S. 
Tow and Dragon. 

The British have already introduced 
their Swing Fire antitank missile into 
their forces in Germany. Our European 
allies have plans to purchase nearly 700 
new aircraft over the next several years 
replacing the old F-84 and F-100 orig- 
inally supplied by the United States and 
other aircraft. They will also begin to 
replace F-104 Star Fighters with air- 
craft more appropriate to conventional 
support roles, Germany, for example, is 
planning to buy as many as 200 F-4’s 
from the United States. All countries 
have plans to purchase substantial num- 
bers of antiaircraft guns for protection 
against low level air attacks. 

Allies also have extensive shipbuilding 
programs including the building of more 
than 50 escort vessels. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that our 
allies in NATO are not sitting on their 
hands. They are putting forth a great 
effort in spending a substantial sum 
for defense of their countries and to 
provide American security as well. 

The United States, for its part, con- 
tributes some 300,000 men at a cost of 
an estimated $3 billion—fiscal year 
1970—to this effort: A large contribu- 
tion—but one that benefits our allies and 
ourselves. Mr. President I would like to 
attempt to correct a wrong impression. 
The $14 billion cost figure sometimes 
cited includes the outlay for all other 
forces earmarked for commitment in 
Europe in a contingency but meanwhile 
utilized worldwide in support of other 
U.S. security interests. To use it to draw 
comparisons between the U.S. effort and 
that of our NATO allies infers that they 
should somehow share the worldwide in- 
terests of the United States. 

What impact would the proposed re- 
duction have on “Flexible Response”— 
NATO’s agreed strategy? That strategy 
requires the availability of an effective 
conventional alternative to nuclear war. 
American troops in Europe are central 
to this alternative. They are among 
NATO’s best. They represent capability 
in being. They are an integral part of a 
whole which has deterred war in Europe. 

To tear half of these forces out of this 
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fabric would not only mean lowering the 
nuclear threshold in case of an emer- 
gency in Europe unless and until the 
capability they represent could be made 
good: It would raise new problems. 

The plain fact is that there is no sub- 
stitute for many aspects of the Ameri- 
can military presence. 

No European force can testify to this 
country’s continuing will to protect its 
expanding interests in Europe of inde- 
pendent states. 

No European substitute for the 6th 
Fleet exists or is likely to come into ex- 
istence in the foreseeable future. Be- 
sides: The 6th Fleet serves to protect 
this country’s highly significant non- 
NATO interests as well. 

Britain, France, and Italy are in no 
Position to compensate for withdrawn 
U.S. capabilities in the near term. That 
leaves the FRG. 

But the further expansion, however hy- 
pothetical of the German Armed Forces, 
raises major political issues both in Eu- 
rope and in West Germany itself to which 
we could ill afford to remain indifferent. 

Let us examine the implications of the 
assumptions which underline the pro- 
posals to cut U.S. forces in Europe in 
half. 

It is said that we can save $1.5 billion 
by returning 150,000 men and their de- 
pendents to this country. Such a saving 
could only be realized by disbanding their 
units. And that would mean that we 
could not return the capability to Europe 
for months, if a call for help were 
sounded. In a major contingency we 
would have to be ready in days—not 
months. 

Would we save money if we brought 
the troops home and kept them in the 
force structure? Probably not. Not only 
would is cost virtually as much to keep 
them here—bringing them home would 
require an expanded capability to trans- 
port them back to Europe in an emer- 
gency. Their European depots and 
stocks would have to be supplied in du- 
plicate. And, in the aggregate, the costs 
would more than compensate for any 
savings we might achieve. 

The proposed unilateral reduction of 
U.S. forces will, of course, also affect 
prospects for the eventual negotiation 
of mutual balanced force reductions— 
MBFR. NATO expressed its interest in 
such a negotiation in its Rome and Brus- 
sels communiques last year. The Soviet 
Union returned the signal in Mr. 
Brezhney’s report to the recent Com- 
munist Party Congress and in his May 
13 Thilisi speech which contained an 
invitation to begin negotiations, But why 
should we expect the Soviet Union to pay 
a price to obtain the reduction of the 
U.S. military presence in Europe—a 
prime Soviet objective of long stand- 
ing—if Washington seems disposed to 
move unilaterally in this direction? 

In short, in dealing with the legisla- 
tion before us, we must revalidate Presi- 
dent Nixon’s pledge to our allies last 
December that this country will not 
withdraw its forces from Europe unless 
our opponents do likewise thus decreas- 
ing the threat which underlies our mili- 
tary presence there. 

This brings me to SALT. These crucial 
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negotiations represent an immensely im- 
portant attempt to stabilize the strategic 
relationship between the great powers. 
This relationship is a rope of many 
strands. Who could doubt that a decision 
by the United States within 6 months to 
cut its NATO forces in half—and with 
them the conventional alternatives to 
nuclear war they represent—would raise 
new perhaps insuperable obstacles to 
SALT’s success contingent on the pres- 
ervation of a delicate balance of forces. 

It has been asserted finally that the 
unilateral reduction of U.S. forces called 
for by the Mansfield amendment will 
foster detente. This infers that the forces 
confronting each other in Europe en- 
gender tension. But that is not so. It is 
the tension which brought the soldiers 
and they must stay until the tensions are 
reduced by bilateral agreements and ac- 
tions. NATO’s strength and steadfast- 
ness which has brought the promise of 
the era of negotiations and detente must 
not be destroyed by unilateral, precipi- 
tate action on our part. 

These reasons, Mr. President, will, in 
my opinion, prove decisive. They will 
govern my vote and cause me to vote 
against the Mansfield amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Nelson amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EUROPE AND AMERICA: A COMMON SECURITY 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, without 
the benefit of committee hearings, the 
Senate is being required to vote on the 
Mansfield proposal as a rider to the draft 
bill—a proposal of momentous impor- 
tance to our security and to the security 
of the free world. At issue is not the draft 
nor a significant improvement in our 
balance of payments. At stake is the 
heart of our postwar policy of alliance 
with Western Europe. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Such 
a unilateral reduction in our troop 
strength could not help but weaken the 
security of Western Europe; and, at the 
same time, it would contribute very little 
to a solution of the basic problems of the 
international monetary system. 

If Congress were to enact the Mans- 
field amendment, we would be forcing an 
unwilling Commander in Chief to carry 
out military decisions as to the deploy- 
ment of troops under his command—the 
Mansfield amendment would not affect 
overall troop levels—military decisions 
that both he and his military and polit- 
ical advisers believe to be disastrous. 
That is a heavy responsibility to assume, 
and it is a grave, far-reaching decision 
which the Senate ought not to make 
without the benefit of thorough commit- 
tee hearings and careful deliberation. 

I urge the Members of the Senate to 
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look more closely at the arguments of the 
supporters of this amendment. 

This Senator is profoundly disturbed 
by the damage to American security and 
to the NATO Alliance that would in- 
evitably flow from adoption of the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. It is the 
wrong amendment, at the wrong time, 
and is certain to produce the wrong 
results. 

U.S. troops are not in Europe 
simply to protect Europeans. They are 
in Europe to protect vital U.S. security 
interests. During the lifetime of most of 
us, the United States has been involved 
in two world wars which have erupted 
in Europe. 

Today, more than ever, an effective al- 
liance with Western Europe is essential 
to our security and our economic well- 
being. 

The question posed by Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s amendment is not simply whether 
150,000 U.S. servicemen are to be re- 
turned to this country. It is whether 
NATO is to survive as a credible alliance 
to guarantee American and European 
security in the future as it has in the 
past. To impose unilaterally a crippling 
withdrawal of our forces from Europe 
and from the Mediterranean would be to 
strike a devastating blow at the most 
successful effort ever organized in peace- 
time by free peoples to provide for their 
common defense. This is the order of the 
consequences we must ponder as we 
examine the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. President, the need for a strong, 
credible NATO force continues. 

Russian and other Warsaw Pact forces 
are still a formidable threat to Europe. 
While we debate pulling our troops out 
of Europe, Russia and its allies are 
steadily strengthening their overall mili- 
tary power. 

Nor can we measure the value of our 
military force in Europe solely as a part 
of NATO. The United States has vital 
security interest in the Middle East. Our 
forces in Europe—and let us never for- 
get that these include the 6th Fleet— 
enable us to project our infiuence and 
power into the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. The importance of main- 
taining a balance of military power— 
not only as between Israel and the Arabs, 
but also as between East and West— 
cannot be overemphasized. 

In terms of the prospects of achieving 
peace in the Middle East, this amend- 
ment could not have come at a more 
inopportune time. 

We must keep uppermost in our minds 
the fact that there is now a rough 
parity of nuclear capability as between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Because the United States no longer en- 
joys an overwhelming nuclear superiori- 
ty, it is particularly essential that we 
have a conventional option that is cred- 
ible—credible both to our allies and to 
our potential enemies. 

The military leaders of the United 
States and the military leaders of our 
allies agree that drastic cuts in US. 
forces in Europe would deprive our flexi- 
ble response strategy of its credibility. 
Suddenly, we would be thrown back in 
the “trip-wire” strategy of the 1950’s— 
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when a nuclear deterrent was credible. 
Today that advantage is gone. 

Some who support the amendment ap- 
parently believe that our European allies 
would step into the breach and replace 
our reductions. But there is no assurance 
that will happen. European public opin- 
ion would be divided between those who 
would think the effort futile and those 
who would conclude that if America can 
take the risk, so can Europe. 

If we should proceed unilaterally to 
withdraw massive numbers of troops, 
where is the European—let alone the 
Russian—who would believe that we 
have a future commitment to NATO? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, a weak- 
ening of our forces in Europe is bound to 
diminish our negotiating strength in the 
vital negotiations now in progress and 
planned with Russians. We have heard 
Brezhnev’s latest remarks on mutual and 
balanced force reductions. Does anyone 
really believe that the Soviets will be 
induced to reduce their force levels if 
we proceed unilaterally as proposed by 
the Mansfield amendment? That would 
not be consistent with the history of our 
past relations with the Soviet Union. 

Or take the Berlin negotiations. Or 
Brandt’s efforts to carry out his Ost- 
politik. Or our efforts in the SALT talks. 
Or our efforts for peace in the Middle 
East. Are any of these efforts likely to 
be advanced by a massive unilateral 
American withdrawal from Europe? I 
submit, Mr. President, that just the op- 
posite is true. 

The negotiating stance of the United 
States would be seriously undercut and 
undermined. And would it not be tragic 
if, during the very days that Western 
Europe is moving toward greater unity, 
we were to destroy the confidence and 
the security upon which that movement 
rests by recklessly, unilaterally with- 
drawing our support for the NATO Al- 
liance? 

Supporters of the amendment have 
given much weight to the economic costs 
of our NATO forces. There is no doubt 
that our share of the NATO defense is 
costly. But there is no doubt that the cost 
of maintaining our troops in Europe has 
been greatly exaggerated in some quar- 
ters. It simply is not true that our 300,000 
troops in Europe cost $14 billion a year 
as some have argued. Those forces, in- 
cluding the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, actually cost about $3 billion a 
year, That is only if we include a pro- 
portionate share of the cost of the sup- 
port base in the United States—which 
would continue even if those forces re- 
turned to the Continental United 
States—and if we add the cost of train- 
ing and logistical support in the United 
States, could the figure be raised to $7 
or $8 billion. 

The $14 billion figure, which has been 
quoted so frequently, includes the cost of 
all of our forces that would to committed 
to action in Europe in the case of hostili- 
ties. Most of those forces are in the 
United States. Some are in other parts 
of the world. Some are inactive reserve 
forces. The cost of maintaining such 
other forces would not be affected by a 
unilateral reduction in Europe. 
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The cost of keeping 300,000 men in 
Europe, in terms of our balance of pay- 
ments, is about $1.7 billion annually. 
Moreover, more than half of this, or 
about $1.1 billion annually, occurs in 
West Germany. As we know, the West 
Germans are offsetting this to the tune 
of over $800 million a year and, accord- 
ingly, the real annual balance-of-pay- 
ments cost for maintaining 300,000 men 
in Europe is closer to a half billion dol- 
lars. That is a substantial cost. But it 
is not a major factor in the current 
monetary crisis. 

Mr. President, I know very well about 
the view of many people in and out of 
Congress that our allies are not bearing 
enough of the burden for our common 
defense. I agree that they should bear a 
greater burden and play a larger role. 
But let us keep this matter in fair per- 
spective. 

Our NATO allies do maintain 2 mil- 
lion men under arms. They provide 75 
percent of NATO's airpower and 80 per- 
cent of its seapower. 

Last year our European allies spent 
$24 billion for defense, about 4 percent 
of their total GNP. 

Therefore, we should not labor under 
any assumption that we are doing every- 
thing and that our allies are doing 
nothing. 

While we must insist that NATO’s 
burdens be shared equitably, we must 
not and cannot act unilaterally unless we 
are ready to dismantle NATO. 

Some who support the Mansfield 
amendment have made repeated refer- 
ences to the monetary turmoil of the past 
week, linking the Eurodollar crisis to our 
troop levels in Europe. 

But, Mr. President, this is a misread- 
ing of the causes of the monetary prob- 
lems. 

Today’s Eurodollar difficulties arose 
for three primary reasons—none related 
to the number of our troops in Europe. 

First, the tremendous recent growth 
of international business and banking, 
and its expansion of Eurodollar volume, 
permits businessmen to shift huge quan- 
tities of dollars across national borders 
very quickly, unhampered by many of 
the former barriers to capital move- 
ments; 

Second, dollars have poured into Ger- 
many to take advantage of its higher 
interest rates; 

Third, it was widely expected that, as 
the supply of dollars in West Germany 
rose, the deutsche mark would be raised 
in value. Because this was the case, it 
triggered a speculative exchange of dol- 
lars for marks—corporate treasurers 
and others rushing to get as many marks 
as possible before the value of the mark 
went up. 

As we contemplate what might be the 
consequences of precipitous unilateral 
action, we should not forget that the 
West Germans, alone, have dollar hold- 
ings that almost equal the value of our 
entire gold reserve. They are holding 
those dollars, rather than redeeming 
them, largely because of a cooperative 
arrangement and association which in- 
cludes understandings about NATO 
troop levels. If we should unilaterally 
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withdraw massive numbers of troops 
from Europe, what would happen then 
to the pressure on our dollar? 

Mr. President, the issues before us are 
of historic proportions. A decision to 
cripple our European forces would have 
reverberations throughout the world. 

And the short-term, immediate bene- 
fits which are promised by those who ad- 
vocate this amendment would soon be 
lost in a cloud of troubles that so ill- 
advised an action would provoke. 

Mr. President, following World War I, 
a band of willful Senators delivered a 
stinging blow to President Wilson’s ef- 
fort to build a stable structure of peace 
on the League of Nations. 

The action of the Senate at that time 
moved the Nation into an era of with- 
drawal and isolation which led, not to 
peace but to another world war. 

Mr. President, how many times must 
we learn and relearn the lessons of his- 
tory? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has per- 
formed a distinct service in his amend- 
ment to cut the number of our troops in 
Europe. For doing so, he deserves the 
commendation of every Member of this 
body. By his action, he has rendered an 
extremely valuable service in more than 
one respect. 

First, he has brought the matter into 
sharp issue for sharp debate with no 
holds barred. 

Second, he has voiced the concern, the 
anger, the resentment, the patience’s 
end, and the frustration of millions of 
Americans. 

Third, he has served clear and unmis- 
takable notice on our European allies 
that Americans are fed up with the 
shabby treatment we are getting from 
our European allies as a reward for all 
that we have done for them and that we 
are not going to be slapped in the face 
and have our hands that have fed them 
bitten indefinitely. 

We have carried the brunt of the mili- 
tary liberation and protection of West- 
ern Europe for nearly 30 years now. We 
have done it through the sacrifice of our 
military personne] and their families and 
through the billions of our taxpayer 
dollars. 

We lifted Western European countries 
off their backs and provided their eco- 
nomic recovery through the generous 
Marshall plan and other forms of eco- 
nomic aid. 

And what have we gotten in return? 
Continued slaps in the face. Continued 
biting of our hands that fed them. Con- 
tinued failure of the nations of Western 
Europe to carry their fair share of the 
cost and personnel for the NATO that 
keeps them free nations. 

In many respects, we have been taken 
“to the cleaners” by our Western Euro- 
pean allies. They have drained us—but 
good—while they were getting relatively 
rich. But they are not alone. Japan has 
done the same thing to us. 

Twice in a little more than two decades 
we had to liberate a France that had 
not developed the capability of success- 
fully defending herself. And what was 
France’s way of expressing her gratitude 
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for what we had done in liberating her 
and putting her back on her feet eco- 
nomically at the cost of billions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars? 

De Gaulle, with scant notice and in- 
solent imperiousness, ordered our pro- 
tective forces out and did what he could 
to undermine the NATO that had pro- 
tected France, and was protecting 
France, against the Russian threat. This 
threatened the very existence of NATO. 
He then followed up with economic ac- 
tion deliberately planned to weaken our 
monetary position and our gold-flow posi- 
tion. This was the De Gaulle who wished 
our defeat in Vietnam because France 
had suffered ignominious defeat there 
and he did not want us to succeed where 
France had failed. 

Perhaps the straw that broke the 
camel's back on the patience of our mild- 
mannered and exceedingly patient and 
understanding majority leader was the 
action of West Germany to weaken the 
American dollar for economic gain in 
the rise of the value of the West Ger- 
man mark. This is the gratitude of a 
defeated enemy that we so graciously 
helped rebuild with economic aid. 

How ironical. In effect, we have made 
our Nation relatively poor in interna- 
tional monetary value by giving so much 
to our formerly “poor ccusin” military 
allies in Western Europe with the eco- 
nomic aid we have given them and with 
the carrying of the burden to provide 
their military protection while they 
were getting rich at our expense. Now, 
from an international monetary stand- 
point, we are the “poor cousin.” 

We have literally drained our Nation 
to a seriously weak balance-of-payments 
position in relation to them and the rest 
of the world, because of our generosity to 
them. 

In essence, for the generous aid we 
have given them, they have responded by 
declaring and waging economic warfare 
on us. And in that economic warfare, 
along with the Japan that we have so 
generously aided, they have literally 
captured jobs and industries from us 
with their cheap labor products. 

And where we have raised these ques- 
tions with them, their answer has been 
the threat that they would go Com- 
munist if we did not continue to carry 
them militarily and economically. 

The time is approaching to call a halt 
to this suicidal pattern of ours. For if we 
do not, our Nation will go down the drain, 
because of its generosity to ungrateful 
allies that exploit that generosity to our 
own detriment and peril. 

So I salute the patient and mild-man- 
nered majority leader who has so dra- 
matically and brilliantly exercised the 
steel of his determination to protect the 
interests of his Nation and to frankly 
state the unpleasant truth in a long over- 
due warning to our allies that exploit us. 

He could not be more right in the prin- 
ciple of his proposal. By it, he has already 
produced remarkable results such as the 
Brezhnev bid to negotiate reduction of 
armed forces and armaments in Central 
Europe. And I think he may have 
brought our allies in Western Europe to 
recognition that we mean it when we 
say our patience is at an end. Surely at 
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this stage, neoisolationism is relatively 
more acceptable than before. 

But he could not be more wrong in the 
timing of his amendment. The timing is 
tragic. The adoption of his amendment 
at this time would be a disaster. Para- 
doxically it would give Brezhnev good 
reason to withdraw his bid for negotia- 
tion of reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe. It would 
dissipate whatever serious or sincere in- 
tentions the Russians might have on 
the SALT talks. 

At this time, the Mansfield amend- 
ment is tragically wrong, because it 
would unilaterally cut the American com- 
mitment to Western Europe on mutual 
defense and at the very time when so 
many oppose our unilateral withdrawal 
from Vietnam. However justified our 
provocation with the foot-dragging of 
our allies, it would be a cut without suf- 
ficient notice and consultation with our 
allies to whom we have made a commit- 
ment. 

At this time, the Mansfield amendment 
is tragically wrong, because it suddenly 
betrays our responsibility to the orga- 
nization we formed more than two dec- 
ades ago and which organization has 
kept the peace in Europe longer than 
the interval between the two world wars. 

At this time, the Mansfield amend- 
ment is tragically wrong, because it 
would necessitate the weakening of our 
Mediterranean force, reinforced by West- 
ern Europe, just as the possibility of Mid- 
dle Eastern settlement is emerging. 

At this time, the Mansfield amendment 
is tragically wrong, because it offers a 
dangerous incentive to those in Europe 
who, in fear of their jeopardy if it is car- 
ried out, would explore accommodation 
and separate arrangements with Russia. 

At this time, the Mansfield amendment 
is tragically wrong, because it tends to 
corroborate De Gaulle’s contention that 
the United States cannot be relied on in 
a joint defense against aggression. 

At this time, the Mansfield amendment- 
is tragically wrong, because it would re- 
awaken the ghost of European disunity 
that twice before brought catastrophe 
to the world. 

At this time, the Mansfield amendment 
is tragically wrong, because it raises into 
question the reality of every American 
commitment just as we are speeding our 
departure from Vietnam. 

At this time, the Mansfield amendment 
is tragically wrong, because it would open 
a chasm which can only be welcomed by 
the remnants of national militarism in 
Germany and Japan after a generation 
of peace and democracy provided for the 
vast majority of those nations by the 
generosity of the victorious United 
States. 

Its adoption would herald the world 
that the United States is “tossing in 
the towel” abrogating its commitments 
without even consultation with its allies, 
repudiating the President of the United 
States, dimming the memory of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Brezhnev doctrine, with- 
out even any in-depth hearings in a com- 
plete departure from long-established 
procedures that constitute the legisla- 
tive process. 
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Its adoption would be a significant 
turn to neoisolationism and to the con- 
cept of Fortress America. 

Its adoption would be a giant step 
backward for both mankind and the Na- 
tion, because it would signify the relin- 
quishment of U.S. leadership in the free 
world. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
Senator MANSFIELD, that there is no 
magic or sanctity about a European force 
level of 300,000 Americans. 

I have supported him in seeking a re- 
duction in our troop levels in Europe. 

I have supported him in pressing our 
European allies to pick up a greater 
share of the burden. 

I applaud the results he has achieved. 

It is time to take a new look at 
Europe—East and West—and to accom- 
modate our policies to the perspectives 
and prospects of the 1970's. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Senator Mansfield’s amendment is the 
right way to do it at this time. 

I believe that negotiated cutbacks by 
both the NATO and Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries are now the most potentially pro- 
ductive path to a reduced American mili- 
tary presence in Europe, a reduction of 
tensions, and more open relationships 
between Eastern and Western Europe. 

The Senate should encourage the ad- 
ministration to vigorously and strongly 
pursue the opportunity opened up by Mr. 
Brezhnev’s recent call to start troop 
withdrawal negotiations, and Mr. Gro- 
myko’s subsequent discussion with Am- 
bassador Beam. Such an effort would 
give us the chance to meet the objectives 
of this amendment while enhancing the 
stability and security of Europe. And 
that is what today’s debate in the Senate 
is really all about. 

The issue is not whether Congress has 
the constitutional right and the sworn 
responsibility to review and reshape our 
force levels and our overseas deployment. 
We have that right—and we must meet 
that responsibility. 

The issue is not whether our European 
partners should carry a partner’s share 
of the economic and military burden of 
security. They have the strength to do 
much more—and it is time for them to 
begin matching their will to their ability. 

And the issue is not whether the United 
States should withdraw troops, but when 
and how. Not our direction or our pur- 
pose, but timing and method are the 
heart of this debate. 

How should we decide? 

What are the advantages and risks 
that we would run if 150,000 American 
servicemen were unilaterally and quickly 
withdrawn from Europe? 

First, there is the rough military bal- 
ance of power in Central Europe between 
the NATO and the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. For 25 years our troops have helped 
keep that balance and have contributed 
to maintaining peace in Europe. A sub- 
stantial American withdrawal might not 
upset that balance and the calculus of 
deterrence—but it might. We should not 
make such a drastic change hastily. 

Second, a substantial American with- 
drawal at this time could endanger de- 
terrence by increasing NATO’s depend- 
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ence on tactical nuclear weapons. Most 
of a 150,000-man withdrawal would come 
from our land-based forces—not from 
the approximately 20,000 sailors and 
marines in the 6th Fleet. Consequently, 
the forces that were left behind would 
have to be heavily reoriented toward a 
tactical nuclear capability. But Soviet 
leaders might find a primarily nuclear 
force a less believable deterrent to mili- 
tary probes than the present mix of con- 
ventional forces. Here again, we cannot 
know for sure. We do know that the 
President of the United States should 
never be put in a position where his only 
choices when faced with limited conven- 
tional attack in Europe are to do nothing 
or to use nuclear weapons. 

Third, the most desirable way to 
strengthen deterrence in Europe is by 
mutual cutbacks in the armed forces of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. If both 
sides agree to reduce their forces, they 
will reduce the threat that either side 
will gain a military advantage. Such an 
agreement would also reflect and en- 
hance a more basic relaxation of politi- 
cal tensions. It would strengthen the 
chances for peace on a continent and in 
a world that has for too long lived with 
war. We cannot afford to bypass this 
kind of opportunity. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s recent remarks indi- 
cate a Soviet willingness to negotiate 
about mutual withdrawals. Yesterday’s 
discussion between Ambassador Beam 
and Mr. Gromyko offer encouraging signs 
that such talks could be undertaken 
without delay. 

Negotiations on balanced force reduc- 
tions should have been and still should 
be high on our list of diplomatic prior- 
ities. As I said when I returned from my 
visit to Russia, this is one of a number 
of areas in which we can and must try 
to do business with Soviet leaders. We 
should vigorously explore the negotiating 
possibilities instead of taking unilateral 
action which could damage the prospects 
for their success. 

Fourth, we should weigh the impact of 
force reductions in Europe on situations 
like the Middle East. 

Fifth, U.S. force reductions in Eu- 
rope could also have a bearing on current 
East-West negotiations, including the 
SALT talks. Progress on both sides in re- 
ducing conventional forces in Europe 
could improve the prospects for agree- 
ments in other areas. 

Sixth, and I believe most importantly, 
one-sided U.S. troop reductions now 
would set back vital efforts to reduce 
East-West tensions and would particu- 
larly damage Chancellor Brandt’s ost- 
politik. The stabilization of East-West 
relations was the basic purpose behind 
the original decision by President Tru- 
man and the Congress to station Ameri- 
can forces in Europe. Chancellor Brandt 
of West Germany is engaged in extreme- 
ly delicate negotiations with Moscow and 
other East European nations to establish 
more normal relations. His policies, and 
particularly our joint efforts on the ques- 
tion of Berlin, are of great potential 
value, not only to Germany, but to all of 
us. They deserve more than the luke- 
warm support which the administra- 
tion has given them. In my recent talk 
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with Chancellor Brandt, he described the 
strong efforts he is making to maintain 
the balance between German diplomacy 
in the East and German commitments to 
NATO in the West. Unilateral American 
troop withdrawals at this time could 
weaken the NATO side of the equation 
and could make it far more difficult for 
Chancellor Brandt to keep the necessary 
balance. 

We must also face the hard fact that 
the diplomacy of normalization is not 
without opposition in Germany itself. 
There, and elsewhere, powerful voices 
are opposed to any arrangements with 
the Russians and any relaxation of ten- 
sions in Europe. At the very least, the 
timing and character of the U.S. force 
reductions called for in this amendment 
could unsettle German politics. 

For almost three decades, we have 
recognized that our troops in Europe 
serve a purpose beyond deterring a So- 
viet attack. Our NATO commitment 
helps to provide stability in German 
politics. Our troops help to cement 
German confidence in the West. They 
represent the basis for continued Ger- 
man integration into Western Europe. 
These purposes would not be well served 
by U.S. troop withdrawals at a time 
when the Germans themselves are de- 
bating a relaxation of tensions with the 
East, and have taken important initia- 
tives to do so. 

Finally, Mr. President, there are the 
financial and economic questions. They 
cannot be dismissed as peripheral or 
trivial, but I think we should avoid plac- 
ing too great stress on them, from either 
side of the issue. 

In the current balance-of-payments 
situation, the cost of America’s presence 
in Europe must be taken into account. 
While the precise figure is difficult to 
calculate, the best estimate is that our 
European troop commitments represent 
a payments outflow of about $1.5 billion 
& year. 

The immediate cause of our balance- 
of-payments problem is flows of short 
term capital—so-called “hot money”’— 
and domestic inflation. Each of these 
problems must be solved, but neither will 
be solved by reducing our military pres- 
ence in Europe. 

This is not to say that we should 
avoid cutting the costs of our military 
support for NATO. We can and should 
insist that the Europeans—who want 
our troops in Europe—must pay more of 
the cost of keeping them there. We can 
and should insist that the administra- 
tion cut the fat from our military forces 
in Europe, and elsewhere. Those must be 
urgent priorities. 

We should not confuse a balance-of- 
payments savings overseas with a budg- 
etary savings here. Redeployment of the 
forces based in Europe might contribute 
to the former—but it would do nothing 
about overall defense costs, unless the 
forces were not only redeployed, but dis- 
banded. Even if this amendment forced 
the withdrawal of 150,000 American 
soldiers from Europe, presumably they 
would be maintained in the United 
States, specifically earmarked for NATO. 

We would still be paying approximate- 
ly the same budget cost, or more, for ex- 
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actly the same forces. The only differ- 
ence is that we would get less for our 
money. We would lose the political and 
military advantages of the current de- 
ployment in Europe. 

These, then, are the issues which 
should concern us today: the conven- 
tional force balance of power—the 
threshold for the potential use of tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons—the possibility of 
negotiation on mutual force cutbacks, as 
called for by Mr. Brezhnev—the effects 
of troop redeployments on the Middle 
East and on SALT—and the impact of 
unilateral American withdrawals both 
on German efforts to settle festering is- 
sues to the East and on delicate prob- 
lems in German internal politics, 

So the essential question is not 
whether we should continue to do for 
the Europeans what they can do for 
themselves. We all agree on the answer 
to that. 

The majority leader has courageously 
dramatized our answer—and he is again 
reminding the Europeans of how we 
think and what we expect. His remind- 
ers have been felt in Europe in the past 
and will be felt there now and in the fu- 
ture. European governments have re- 
sponded in the last few years with larger 
steps toward joint force planning and 
more equitable defense spending. They 
have recently made arrangements with 
the United States to assume a larger 
share of NATO infrastructure costs of 
the next 5 years. 

Little of this would have come to pass 
were it not for Senator MIKE MANSFIELD. 
Our European partners should under- 
stand that virtually all of us in the U.S. 
Senate are with him in expecting them 
to picx up a fair part of our mutual de- 
fense costs. And we are with him in our 
impatience. We may wait longer for the 
sake of Europe—but we cannot wait for- 
ever. 

And just as our NATO partners should 
not misread what some of us are saying, 
so our own executive branch should not 
misread us either. Iam opposed to reduc- 
ing our forces in Europe by 150,000 men 
at this time and in this way. But this 
does not mean that I oppose reducing 
excess military manpower, that is some- 
thing which could and should be ex- 
plored. There is plenty of fat in our 
Armed Forces, including our European 
forces. 

I am not sure that the administration 
has done all it could to pressure our Eu- 
ropean allies to shoulder more of the cost 
of NATO forces. I am not sure that the 
administration has done all it could to 
press for a mutual balanced force reduc- 
tion in Europe. That is why Senator 
MANSFIELD’s efforts are so important. His 
proposals have motivated more action on 
these fronts than might otherwise have 
occurred. 

Mr. President, we went to Europe in 
1941 to fight a war. We have stayed there 
ever since to help avoid another war. We 
have succeeded. I hope and believe that 
we are nearing the time when peace can 
be maintained by diplomacy and trade, 
not primarily by arms and military 
might. There is evidence in SALT, in Mr. 
Brezhnev’s recent statements, and in the 
Gromyko-Beam conversation that we 
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have an opportunity now to begin to ne- 
gotiate seriously about force reductions 
and the future of a stable peace in Eu- 
rope. 

We must seize our chance. For the time 
being, our troops in Europe are part of 
the negotiating equation. We must use 
them in the pursuit of a negotiated peace, 
as we have used them to deter war. They 
can serve no greater cause. It is the same 
cause the majority leader seeks to serve 
with his amendment. I disagree with his 
amendment, because I believe there is a 
better way. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as the 
debate on the amendment before the 
Senate (No. 86) continues it is important 
that we consider the repercussions of 
its adoption not only in Europe, but 
throughout the world. 

Passage of this amendment would, in 
my view, suggest to our friends and our 
enemies around the world that this coun- 
try, having failed to learn the lesson of 
the 1930’s, is retreating into isolationism. 
So severe and precipitate a reduction in 
our presence in Europe will not be under- 
stood as a mere economy measure or as 
a positive effort to encourage détente 
with the Soviet Union. 

We are in Europe today not as a favor 
to the Europeans, but because we have 
learned that the security of the United 
States is inextricably tied to the security 
of Europe. 

In 1914 and again in 1939, we learned 
that the failure to maintain a balance of 
power on the European Continent could 
lead to world war. The North Atlantic 
Alliance was born as a response to that 
twice-learned and terribly costly lesson— 
and it has succeeded in maintaining the 
balance that is vital to the maintenance 
of peace. Some people argue that we can 
safely bring our NATO troops home be- 
cause 26 years have passed peacefully 
since the end of World War II. But this 
overlooks the fact that the peace we have 
enjoyed in Europe the last 26 years is 
largely a product of the success of the 
Atlantic Alliance in deterring a general 
war and in containing recurring explo- 
sive incidents within the Soviet bloc. I 
find the view that after 26 years we can 
pack up and go home a little like the 
view that because the town has not 
burned to the ground for 26 years, we 
can cut in half the size of the fire 
department. 

The immediate result of a withdrawal 
from Europe on anything approaching 
the magnitude of the proposed amend- 
ment would be a collapse of confidence in 
American assurances and in the orderly 
formulation of American foreign policy. 
The United States cannot expect col- 
laboration with friends and allies in the 
common defense if our own defense and 
foreign policies are subjected to sudden 
and capricious reversals with far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

In the case of NATO, we and our Eu- 
ropean allies have over the years de- 
veloped agreed upon consultative ma- 
chinery for the formulation of common 
policies. It is difficult to imagine a more 
disruptive monkey wrench in that ma- 
chinery than to present our allies with a 
fait accompli of the magnitude we are 
discussing here. 

What is here at issue is nothing less 
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than a reversal of America’s postwar Eu- 
ropean policy and a rejection of the crea- 
tive European alliance that has, since 
World War II, kept the peace and main- 
tained Western security. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
all over the world there are men and 
women whose lives and freedoms depend, 
in the last analysis, on the capacity of 
the United States to lead the common 
defense effort of the free world. Our lead- 
ership cannot survive a policy process in 
which our relations with a whole con- 
tinent are changed overnight. And our 
leadership—our ability to bring together 
those independent states who value their 
independence and freedom—is the best 
guarantee of security for the American 
people. 

Iam concerned, Mr. President, not only 
at the reaction in Europe that would fol- 
low adoption of this amendment. I am 
concerned at the reaction in the Soviet 
Union. 

Cutting our strength in Europe in half 
would encourage the Soviets in the belief 
that the United States has begun a proc- 
ess of disengagement from the world 
that would call into question the many 
partnerships that have acted to deter So- 
viet adventure. Such a drastic move will 
signal a failure of our will and invite the 
conclusion that we will not stand firm 
in a crisis. 

In my view, the most immediate vic- 
tims of the precipitate withdrawal of 
American forces from Europe would not 
be our Western European allies, but those 
countries in more exposed and more pre- 
carious forward positions. The Middle 
East, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
would feel the effects of such an Ameri- 
can withdrawal of forces from Europe. 

The American presence in Europe, and 
especially our naval deployments in Italy 
and on board the Sixth Fleet, serve both 
to protect Europe and help maintain the 
stability of the Middle East. A test of our 
resolve in one place will have immediate 
repercussions in the other. A lessening of 
American interest in the defense of Eu- 
rope will inevitably be seen as foreshad- 
owing a decline of our determination to 
help preserve stability in the Middle East 
and to protect our interests and our 
friends and allies there. 

Our friends in Israel would view with 
the most urgent alarm an indication that 
the United States was no longer prepared 
to maintain an adequate defensive capa- 
bility in Europe. If America, in response 
to a fluctuation in the market for Euro- 
dollars is prepared to revise its relations 
with a whole continent, how would 
America respond to a crisis in the Middle 
East? 

In the Middle East, moreover, some of 
us have been concerned about the rela- 
tive strength and effectiveness of those 
forces that the United States maintains 
in order to protect the security of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The drastic cut- 
back proposed by this amendment would 
necessitate a reduction in our forces in 
the Eastern Mediterranean—which are 
already threatened by the increasing 
penetration of the Soviet Union in the 
Middle East. 

A few days ago President Johnson told 
of the events of early June 1967, and of 
how he moved the U.S. 6th Fleet for- 
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ward in response to an explicit threat of 
Soviet intervention in the war against 
Israel. In 1967—and again in the Jor- 
danian crisis last year—our Mediter- 
ranean fleet spoke louder than words. 
In 1971 we are not going to be very per- 
suasive with the Russians if they see us 
bringing home the instruments of per- 
suasion. 

It is striking, Mr. President, that in 
the several days of debate on the pro- 
posed amendment there has been vir- 
tually no indication of support for it by 
those statesmen, past and present, who 
have been responsible for the conduct of 
American foreign policy. There has been 
little or no indication of support from 
those academic political scientists and 
historians whose area of expertise is con- 
cerned with defense and foreign policy 
and European affairs. There has been 
very little editorial support for the dras- 
tic cutbacks that are proposed in this 
amendment. 

On the contrary, we have seen, in the 
last few days, an unprecedented out- 
pouring of opposition to the amendment. 
Presidents Truman and Johnson, joined 
by their Secretaries of State, have added 
their voices to those of us who take pride 
in the steadiness of the policies of the 
Atlantic Alliance since World War II. 

I am not surprised by this. I have great 
confidence in the sound judgment of the 
American people. In particular, I am con- 
fident that the American people would 
not wish to see this country act in a way 
that, turning our back on history, would 
turn us inward. Americans have come to 
expect that our security, and that of the 
free world, depends on our courage and 
determination—and on our leadership. 
The American people understand that we 
cannot afford to retreat into isolation— 
that we can and must work together with 
those nations who love freedom and in- 
dependence in order to provide for the 
common defense. 

In connection with the current debate, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a resolu- 
tion entitled “NATO—Shield of Peace 
and Freedom” passed by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council in February 1970, op- 
posing a substantial withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Europe. 

A great part of what is said in this 
resolution is as timely now as in Feb- 
ruary 1970, and evidences the basic un- 
derstanding by the AFL-CIO of the role 
of the conventional forces of NATO, in- 
cluding their vital American component. 

I would point out that the AFL-CIO, 
over the years, has been a firm supporter 
of the North Atlantic Alliance, and, 
therefore, I believe this statement will 
be of great interest to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the AFL- 
CIO resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATO—SHIELD OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 

Twenty years ago, the United States took 
the initiative in establishing NATO in order 
to block the Soviet Union from extending 
its control over the entire European conti- 
nent. Our nation did this because two world 
wars had taught us that American national 
security is dependent upon a Europe free 
from the hegemony of a single power. 

NATO has succeeded in keeping the peace 
in Europe and preserving the freedom of 
our European allies. It has served as an 
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effective obstacle to a third world war and 
has thus assured the Western nations two 
decades of unparalleled progress and pros- 
perity. 

Throughout these years, the United States 
has been the backbone of the Atlantic Al- 
lance, America’s commitment to defend Eu- 
rope has given our allies security and enabled 
them to withstand Moscow's threats, at- 
tempts at intimidation and ultimatums, The 
U.S. has backed its commitment fully. The 
most visible and convincing proof of our de- 
termination to honor our pledge has been 
the stationing of U.S. troops on European 
soil, mainly in West Germany. Friend and 
foe realize that any aggression against West 
Europe would at once bring American forces 
into battle—with all the consequences this 
would have for the aggressor. The presence 
of a substantial number of American troops 
has, therefore, served as a reassurance to 
our allies and a warning to our enemies. 

This cornerstone of the Atlantic Alliance 
is now in danger of being undermined by 
the demand for a speedy and major with- 
drawal of American forces from Europe—a 
demand expressed in the resolution sub- 
mitted by Senator Mansfield. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council views this 
proposal with great concern. It regards a 
drastic cut in American troop strength in 
Europe at the present time as a grave threat 
to the security of the United States, the free- 
dom of Europe and the peace of the world. 
We consider the assumptions underlying the 
Mansfield resolution as unrealistic and fal- 
lacious. Its main assumption is that the So- 
viet Union no longer harbors expansionist 
designs in Europe. Unfortunately, all avail- 
able evidence points to the contrary. As wit- 
nessed by the international conference of 
Communist parties held last June in Moscow, 
and by the WFTU Congress held last October 
in Budapest, the Kremlin has stepped up its 
subversive campaign against the West Euro- 
pean countries; it lends increased support to 
the efforts of the French and other Commu- 
nist parties to gain power; it seeks to pene- 
trate—and not without success—mass orga- 
nizations in West Germany such as trade 
unions, student movements and church 
groups. 

On the diplomatic field, it attempts to ex- 
ploit the new Ostpolitik of the Brandt gov- 
ernment, not only for winning recognition of 
its World War II conquests, but also to 
weaken the freedom of West Berlin and 
loosen the ties binding the Federal Republic 
to the West and especially NATO. Likewise, 
the main purpose of the so-called conference 
on European security, ardently sought by the 
Soviet government, is the consolidation of 
Moscow’s East European conquests and the 
dismantlement of NATO. This continues to 
be the over-riding preoccupation of the 
Soviets. 

Moscow has ordered a worldwide mobiliza- 
tion of all its front organizations to promote 
this objective. At the October 1969 WFTU 
Congress, Shelepin, former political police 
chief and now head of the Soviet “trade 
unions,” proposed that this world body wage 
a carefully prepared, step by step, campaign 
to lure the free trade unions of Western Eu- 
rope to join with the Communist-controlled 
labor organizations in a conference to con- 
sider the “security of the continent.” 

This political drive has been accompanied 
by a continuous buildup of Soviet military 
power. To the disadvantage of NATO, Mos- 
cow's strategic position has considerably im- 
proved in recent years. With the occupation 
of Czechoslovakia, Russia troops are now sta- 
tioned at the Czech-German border. The 
presence of strong Soviet naval forces in the 
Mediterranean threatens the Southern flank 
of NATO and endangers oil supplies for West 
European countries. And the integration of 
Moscow Pact troops under Soviet control has 
been further advanced. 

A second fallacy in the Mansfield resolution 
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is the belief that a U.S. troop cutback would 
bring about a lessening of tension in the 
heart of Europe. Actually, such a unilateral 
move would have the opposite effect. The 
NATO member states have repeatedly called 
upon the Soviet Union to negotiate with 
them a mutual and balanced reduction in 
the armed forces confronting each other. The 
Soviet government has ignored this appeal. 
Moscow expects large numbers of U.S. troops 
to leave Europe without the Soviets having 
to reciprocate. It is clear that our unilateral 
action will dim the chances for an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on a similar cut- 
back in Warsaw pact forces. 

A third fallacy is the assumption that U.S. 
troops could be easily replaced by European 
forces and that, therefore, an American with- 
drawal would have no dangerous conse- 
quences. It is true that our European allies 
have not kept fully their promises regarding 
conventional arms. While we should press for 
the fulfillment of their commitments, we 
must realize that this situation cannot be 
remedied overnight. Even if it were possible 
to replace, reasonably soon, U.S. troops by 
European forces, this would not repair the 
damage caused by a major American cut- 
back. Such a cutback would be widely inter- 
preted as a sign of disinterest in and disen- 
gagement from Europe, as a return to isola- 
tionism. The Mansfield resolution has al- 
ready caused dismay and apprehension 
among our European allies. Its adoption and 
implementation would, in all probability, en- 
courage and facilitate the Soviet Union to 
step up its pressure and blackmail tactics in 
the hope of frightening the countries of West 
Europe into submission. 

Confronted with a much smaller number 
of American troops, the Soviets might even 
be emboldened to commit aggressive acts. In 
such a case, the United States would be left 
with a choice only between accepting capit- 
ulation or risking nuclear war in order to 
assure Europe's and, finally, our own survival 
as a free nation. 

A fourth fallacy is the assumption that 
improved transport facilities would enable 
American combat units to return speedily to 
Europe in the event of an emergency. How- 
ever, this argument does not take into ac- 
count the danger of planes being intercepted; 
it underrates the time factor and ignores the 
possibility that a Soviet massive blitz attack 
might destroy all landing places in allied 
hands. 

Senator Mansfield and other sponsors of 
his resolution have mainly adduced financial 
grounds in arguing for a reduced U.S. Mili- 
tary establishment in Europe. They maintain 
that our European allies can well afford to 
make a greater contribution to their defense 
needs. For years, the AFL-CIO has been call- 
ing for a more fair sharing of NATO expend- 
itures. We now urge our government to step 
up its efforts to secure more equitable ar- 
rangements. Our government should seek an 
agreement under which NATO costs would 
be financed through a joint budget. This 
would facilitate a just solution of this crucial 
problem and serve the best interests of all 
concerned, 

Finally, we should not forget that we have 
commitments tc our European allies not only 
under NATO. When we urged them to sign 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty we assumed an 
additional moral responsibility for their de- 
fense. Any substantial reduction in our armed 
forces now might be regarded as a betrayal 
of their trust in us. Compared with 1962, 
there are today almost 100,000 fewer U.S. sol- 
diers in Europe. Any further major reduction 
would weaken our military presence to such 
an extent that the credibility of our com- 
mitment might be seriously questioned. 

For these reasons, the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO calls upon the Administra- 
tion to maintain an adequate level of U.S. 
troop strength in Europe as long as the Soviet 
threat persists and an agreement on a re- 
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ciprocal and balanced troop withdrawal has 
not been concluded with the U.S.S.R. 
February 1970. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp material prepared by the 
appropriate executive agencies entitled 
“Sharing the Burdens of NATO’s Com- 
mon Defense.” I think it would be useful 
and of benefit to Senators who are fol- 
lowing this debate closely to have before 
them the facts presented in this execu- 
tive agency summary. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SHARING THE BuRDENS oF NATO’s Common 
DEFENSE—AMERICA’s BURDEN 

The operating costs of maintaining our 
300,000 troops in Europe (including the Sixth 
Fleet) in fiscal year 1970 totaled about $3 bil- 
lion, or less than 14 per cent of United States 
GNP. If we add a proportionate share of the 
U.S. support base, including new equipment, 
training and logistic support, the total cost 
is about $7-8 billion, or less than one per 
cent of our GNP. If we were to include all 
forces “oriented” toward NATO, and their 
related support elements, the total cost 
would approximate $14 billion. This figure, 
however, includes forces not in Europe which 
are used for non-NATO purposes; for exam- 
ple, in Viet-Nam. U.S. defense expenditures 
entering the international balance of pay- 
ments in NATO Europe totaled about $1.7 
billion in fiscal year 1970. 

In terms of numbers, our military pres- 
ence in Europe has declined from a high of 
approximately 434,000 in 1961-62 to about 
300,000 today, a reduction of 134,000 
men, more than one quarter of the total 
force, over the last decade. We have, of 
course, substantially improved the qualita- 
tive posture of this force as it was reduced 
quantitatively. The US share of total Alli- 
ance manpower in Europe has also declined. 
In 1961 the US provided 50 per cent of 
NATO's combat ready troops. Now, the Allies 
supply 90 per cent of the ground troops. 


THE ALLIED BURDEN 


Our European Allies have made a substan- 
tial contribution to the common defense, 
From $19.6 billion in 1965, their total de- 
fense expenditures have risen to almost $23 
billion in 1969. They spend an average of 3.9 
per cent of their GNP on defense. The key 
countries of the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany spend 
5.1 per cent, 4.4 per cent and 3.5 per cent 
respectively of their GNP’s on defense. 

This 3.9 per cent average compares favor- 
ably with the US figures of $3 billion and 
$7-8 billion (each less than one per cent of 
US GNP), and $14 billion (about 1% per 
cent of US GNP). 

Over the past decade the Allies have made 
substantial additions to the number of men 
under arms. For example, between 1960 and 
1969 the Federal Republic of Germany in- 
creased its armed forces from 270,400 to 462,- 
700—an expansion of 192,300. In fact, the 
European Allies maintain about 2.9 million 
men in their armed forces—and they are 
significantly better equipped now than in 
the past. They are also more combat-ready 
than earlier. Practically all of these forces 
would be employed in the direct defense of 
NATO Europe. Looked at another way, in 
the critical area of Central Europe our Allies 
supply 20 of the 2414 combat-ready and in 
place divisions, not counting the five French 
combat-ready divisions. In the rest of NATO 
Europe, our Allies supply an additional 25 
divisions. 

The most significant increases in the Al- 
lied contribution to the common defense, 
however, occur in the area of qualitative im- 
provements. Without great publicity, the 
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Allies have made major advances in pur- 

improved forces. They have ambi- 
tious plans for further improvement. Almost 
all countries are completing the purchase 
and deployment of modern tanks, including 
Leopards, Chieftains, and the AMX-30. Their 
plans call for additional sizeable purchases 
of the modern armor and anti-armor forces 
60 critical to a successful defense of West- 
ern Europe. 

Further, several of the Allies, including 
the FRG and the UK, are improving their 
mobilization system—indispensible if NATO's 
forward strategy is to be successful. The 
Allies have constantly improved the quan- 
tity of their aircraft, purchasing substantial 
numbers of US F-104 and F-4. Their plans 
call for additional major purchases of sim- 
ilar sophisticated aircraft. 

The Allies are also building and purchas- 
ing sizeable numbers of new anti-submarine 
ships and aircraft, including the US~-built 
P-3. 

Finally, ten of the European Allies have 
undertaken a special European Defense Im- 
provement Program (EDIP) going well be- 
yond previously existing plans and designed 
to improve Alliance defense capabilities in 
several critical areas. The EDIP will cost 
about $1 billion over five years and will com- 
prise two types of additional defense ex- 
penditures: 

A special contribution of $420 million to 
NATO’s common infrastructure, which will 
be a major step toward improving the vul- 
nerability of NATO’s tactical aircraft, in- 
cluding our own, and may ultimately provide 
several thousand additional shelters. NATO 
communications will also be improved, pro- 
viding more reliable crisis management and 
combat control. 

Improvements to national forces costing 
about $450-500 million for the next five years, 
with substantial further amounts to follow. 
This will provide NATO with a major im- 
provement in its ability to mount a success- 
ful conventional defense. A partial list of 
national improvements includes: 


UNITED KINGDOM 


1. Addition of four squadrons of Jaguar 
close-support aircraft. 

2. Retention of an aircraft carrier orig- 
inally scheduled for deactivization. 

3. An additional armored car regiment to 
ready reserves. 

FRG 

Purchase and operation of more than fifty 

heavy-lift US-made helicopters. 
BELGIUM 


Purchase and operation of additional US- 
made transport aircraft. The FRG will also 
contribute to Turkey aircraft valued at 
$79 M. 

As important as these actual improve- 
ments are to NATO’s defenses, at least as 
important is the psychological boost to our 
Allies that such a cooperative project pro- 
duces. 

This initial joint program of the ten Eu- 
ropean Allies, the Eurogroup, provides a suc- 
cessful foundation on which equally am- 
bitious follow-on efforts can rise. 


OFFSETS 


In the past, the FRG has largely offset the 
balance of payment impact of US defense 
expenditures in West Germany, where two 
thirds of our European forces are stationed. 
In the early 1960's, when the FRG was 
equipping an expanding defense force, the 
West Germans purchased large quantities of 
military equipment from the US, offsetting 
US defense expenditures in the FRG. By 
mid-decade, however, the Federal Republic’s 
need for equipment leveled off, then de- 
clined. Beginning in fiscal year 1967 special 
financial measures were utilized, including 
the purchase by the FRG of US bonds. 

The current offset agreement covers the 
period July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1971 and 
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neutralizes about 80 per cent of the balance 
of payments outflow. 

It includes: 

FRG military procurement in the U.S., 
$842 million. 

10-year German loan to the U.S., $250 
million. 

FRG civilian procurement in the U.S., $130 
million. 

Other components which, added, to the 
above elements, total about $1.6 billion. 

We are in the process of negotiating a re- 
newal of the offset arrangement with the 
FRG. 

In addition to this formal offset, our other 
European Allies purchase major amounts of 
U.S. military equipment, averaging almost 
$250 million annually over the past ten 
years with a high of $392 million in 1966 
and a low of $67 million in 1961. These pur- 
chases are in large part the result of the 
interdependence that flows from the shared 
interests of the NATO Alliance. 

Finally, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
while NATO's security interest focuses on 
Europe and North America, the U.S. has 
various interests in the Pacific, Latin Amer- 
ica and elsewhere that require it to main- 
tain a defense posture much greater than 
that needed solely to carry out our NATO 
commitment. Further, the cost of America’s 
nuclear deterrent is substantial. We could, 
of course, suggest that our Allies develop 
their own nuclear forces. We decided, how- 
ever, long ago that the dangers inherent in 
nuclear proliferation far outweigh any pos- 
sible advantage in terms of burden sharing. 

So long as the United States intends to 
remain a world power, so long as it prefers 
to restrict nuclear proliferation, it can ex- 
pect to carry a defense burden substantially 
greater than the burdens borne by smaller 
Allied powers. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be brief. I want 
again to thank the Senator from Wash- 
ington for the remarks he has just made, 
which is another contribution by him 
in this highly important field where he 
is unusually well versed as a result of 
his intense interest, as well as particular 
application to the subject matter over 
a period of years. 

I have followed his reasoning closely. 
He has made an additional contribution 
to this debate. 

I especially appreciate it, Senator, and 
thank you very much. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to thank my 
chairman of the committee who has, 
over the years, followed closely the prob- 
lems of the North Atlantic Treaty Alli- 
ance and especially the problems of bur- 
den sharing, and who has made many 
contributions to this dialog and this 
discussion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I sought 
to acquire the floor in my own right, 
rather than asking the Senator from 
Washington to yield, as he has a sore 
throat. Obviously, over the ensuing 
weeks, we will have an opportunity to 
catch him in good voice at another time. 

I want to draw one point from the 
statement of the Senator from Wash- 
ington; namely, a point which I think 
should be recognized as something of 
an appeal to the Jewish community in 
the United States. I count myself as one 
of those who feel strongly about main- 
taining a proper balance in the Middle 
East and giving adequate support to 
Israel when that support is needed. But 
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I do want to restate part of the colloquy 
that took place this morning, and that 
was the excellent statement made by 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN). 
I quote from his statement, on page 6: 
And enough should be left, no doubt, to 
serve notice that we have a vital interest 
in maintaining a balance of power between 
Israel and the Arab world—a subject to 
which NATO could well address itself. 


There is the inference, of course, that 
NATO has done nothing in that regard. 

Now this raising of the specter—not 
only has my colleague from Washing- 
ton raised it, but also the Senator from 
New York—that if anything happens to 
NATO it would obviously impair our 
ability to render security to the Israeli 
nation, I believe brought out an interest- 
ing point: where we are living within 
another nation, with our Armed Forces 
stationed there, that nation is called the 
host nation. If the host nation chooses 
not to let us use our Armed Forces sta- 
tioned in their country as part of an op- 
eration relative to another part of the 
world, we would be hard-pressed to use 
them in that regard. 

An example would be if West Germany 
chose to impede any activity we might 
want to engage in the Middle East in- 
volving Israel, West Germany could be 
a block to the exercise of that foreign 
policy. 

It is an interesting state of affairs that 
develops. I fail to understand the logic 
of the Senator from Washington, or the 
Senator from New York for that matter. 
We now are dependent upon the nations 
of Western Europe as to whether we are 
able to get involved in the Middle East, 
if we felt that was in our interest. 
Rather than giving us the facility to act, 
large NATO commitments impair our 
ability to act. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
would like to concur in what his friend 
from Alaska has just said. I, for one, feel 
that there was a period of time which we 
were so obsessed with the problems in 
Southeast Asia that we suggested to the 
Russians the thought that perhaps we 
were not so concerned about the Middle 
East as we should have been. 

I have said before that just one or two 
Phantom jets appearing on the runway 
2 years ago in Tel Aviv would have been 
ample signal. We would not have had 
to make a major speech or involved our- 
selves in a big cold war confrontation. 
But the message should have been given 
earlier to the Russians that what hap- 
pened in the Middle East was very much 
in our national interest. 

I join the Senator from Alaska in 
suggesting that we should clearly estab- 
lish the record of our deep concern about 
the freedom of Israel and the mainte- 
nance of the maximum effort to secure 
peace in the Middle East. But if we are 
talking about international credibility, it 
seems to me that part and parcel of 
maintaining freedom throughout the 
world is to see that each nation does the 
most that it can to use its own resources 
in providing for its own freedom. 

Here we are, some 25 years after the 
founding of NATO, with the same force 
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level committed to Europe that was com- 
mitted by President Harry Truman. The 
McClellan amendment, requiring the 
President to obtain specific congressional 
consent before committing more than 
the initial four divisions, was passed in 
1951 by a 49-to-43 vote. And the present 
occupant of the White House voted to 
support congressional authority to main- 
tain control over the force levels. Yet we 
have not seen the assumption of addi- 
tional burdens by our allies in Europe on 
the order I would like to see. I have not 
seen the increase that is appropriate. 

I congratulate the Senator from Alaska 
and salute him for pointing this out. 

I do not see how our requiring and 
requesting our friends and allies in West- 
ern Europe to assume an additional 
share of this burden relates to our re- 
solve to deal with the problems in the 
Mediterranean. 

There is nothing in the Mansfield 
amendment or in the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana that would ham- 
per the 6th Fleet. There is nothing there 
at all. Less than 10 percent of American 
forces in Europe are associated with the 
6th Fleet. More than two-thirds are sta- 
tioned in Germany. 

I think we are not accurate in trying 
to tie the Middle East question to the 
possible withdrawal of 150,000 troops 
from Western Europe. I join with the 
Senator from Alaska in suggesting that 
the two are different questions, and that 
we are wrong if we confuse them. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the Senator from Indiana, for 
sharing that particular view. I think that 
is, of course, part of the dialog and 
discussion that has taken place. I think 
that many times the discussions go far 
afield. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
great alliance forged in the West after 
World War II has permitted Europe to 
prosper and an uneasy peace to prevail. 
But circumstances have changed enor- 
mously in the intervening period. It is 
now past time the United States seriously 
measured the cost of its commitment to 
the alliance against its value to us and to 
our allies. Senator MANSFIELD has done 
the Nation and the alliance a service by 
provoking a long overdue reexamination 
of our commitment to NATO. 

It has become quite evident from this 
debate that all Members of the Senate 
share a desire for a reduction in U.S. 
force levels and military spending and 
for a withdrawal of forces from stations 
throughout the world. We share, too, a 
desire to rectify our balance-of-payments 
deficit. Our NATO commitment contrib- 
uted last year a net deficit of about $800 
million to our overall payments deficit 
of about $9.6 billion. 

The question then is whether the 
Mansfield amendment will achieve in any 
measure these shared purposes—and at 
what cost. 

The reduction of U.S. force levels in 
Western Europe by 150,000 men would 
not contribute to a reduction of overall 
U.S. force levels. It would simply mean a 
costly transfer of troops from Europe to 
the United States, where it would be 
about as expensive to maintain them. 
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Such a precipitate move back to our 
shores would coincide with our with- 
drawal from Vietnam and the growing 
Soviet presence in the Middle East and 
eastern Mediterranean. The SALT talks 
are underway. The Ostpolitik of Willy 
Brandt is being tested. The Four Power 
talks and Common Market negotiations 
are in progress. There is hope for a new 
detente, indeed, for a resolution of many 
of the issues which have vexed relations 
between East and West since the World 
War. 

It is not a time for the Congress to 
demand that we withdraw 150,000 troops 
from Europe unilaterally and without so 
much as consulting our allies. To pull up 
stakes would run the risk of demoralizing 
the alliance and destabilizing a carefully 
constructed balance of power. By so do- 
ing we would only diminish the prospects 
for a reconciliation of interests in the 
Middle East, in Europe, and in the stra- 
tegic arms race between the great powers. 
It could lead to a greater dependence on 
nuclear weapons by the Europeans and 
to a West German nuclear capability. 

Besides, our purpose is not unilateral 
withdrawal. It is to preserve peace by 
maintaining the balance of power in Eu- 
rope and by seeking a mutual and bal- 
anced force withdrawal from Europe. 
The unilateral withdrawal of half our 
forces would diminish the prospects for 
a mutual withdrawal of foreign troops 
from European soil—prospects which 
have been brightened on at least two 
recent occasions by the statements of 
Chairman Brezhnev. 

The U.S. presence in Europe does con- 
tribute about $800 million to our pay- 
ments deficit after European offsets. 
With the reevaluation of European cur- 
rencies and rising costs, the deficit at- 
tributable to NATO costs could increase. 
But the deficit could be eliminated by a 
greater European contribution to the cost 
of the U.S. presence in Europe, as effec- 
tively as by a withdrawal of U.S. forces. 
The Europeans are not now contributing 
their fair share of the costs of their own 
defense. Under our Offset Agreement 
with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
it agrees to purchase military hardware 
and civilian goods in the United States, 
grants us a 10-year loan of $250 million, 
encourages German investment in the 
United States and purchases for dollars 
foreign obligations owed to the United 
States. It contributes virtually nothing 
out of pocket to defray the costs of our 
presence in Western Germany. 

If our presence is not worth its cost, 
or some larger share, to the Europeans, 
then it might well be argued that it is 
not worth it to us either. That would be 
the time to consider unilateral with- 
drawal. 

The Offset Agreement with West Ger- 
many expires on June 30. It is being re- 
negotiated now. The West Germans now 
have an opportunity to demonstrate that 
our continued presence in Western Eu- 
rope is necessary for their security and 
the continued vitality of the alliance. 
All the NATO ministers will have that 
opportunity at their meeting in Lisbon 
next month. I believe, therefore, that 
troop withdrawal by congressional fiat 
now would at best be premature. 
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Let us first give the administration 
and our good friends in Europe the 
chance to renegotiate force levels and 
cost contributions against the backdrop 
of mounting public and congressional 
concern. 

The impatience of the American peo- 
ple and the Senate, aggravated by mone- 
tary difficulties, should by now be obvi- 
ous. As Edmund Burke once said: 

“There are limits at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue.” 

We are rapidly approaching those 
limits. 

In the negotiations with the West Ger- 
mans and in the meeting to be held by 
the NATO Defense Ministers in Lisbon 
next month, the Allies will have a chance 
to ground their partnership once again 
upon the solid rock of cooperation and 
common sacrifice in pursuit of a com- 
mon cause. If the Mansfield amendment 
is defeated on Wednesday, it will be back 
again and with more support—unless in 
the meantime the Allies have redis- 
tributed the burdens of their joint 
defense. 

I have joined Senators MATHIAS, 
Javits, and HUMPHREY in offering an 
amendment to H.R. 6531 which reaffirms 
U.S. support for NATO. It also calls for 
the President to pursue with our NATO 
Allies and the Warsaw Pact nations ar- 
rangements for a mutual and balanced 
reduction of forces in Europe. It calls 
upon the President to seek a more sub- 
stantial contribution by our prosperous 
NATO Allies to the expense of maintain- 
ing our forces in Europe and to report to 
Congress by September 15, 1971. It does 
not endanger the alliance. It does not 
threaten our allies, as certain of the 
amendments may do. It does not leave 
U.S. force levels to be determined by the 
Warsaw Pact nations, as does one 
amendment. It joins the Congress with 
the President in a reaffirmation of Amer- 
ican support for the alliance. It is a 
powerful and perhaps a final plea from 
both for a fair distribution of the alli- 
ance’s burden. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not want to argue with 
my distinguished colleague from Mi- 
nois. I listened to his statement in sub- 
stantial agreement. I just ask the Sen- 
ator if between now and tomorrow he 
would take the time to read the amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana, the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse). This 
amendment seems to me to go to the 
heart of the argument he presents. 

Our amendment would give the NATO 
allies until the end of this year to ne- 
gotiate for an additional assumption of 
the balance-of-payment loss resulting 
from maintaining the troops which are 
the subject of the amendment of our 
distinguished majority leader. 

If it is the judgment of our European 
allies that the contribution of the 150,000 
troops to their defense is not sufficient 
for them to bear at least one-half of 
the present uncompensated balance-of- 
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payments deficit resulting from the sta- 
tioning of our forces—a sum of about 
$325 million—then we would withdraw 
the 150,000 troops, in two stages, on 
June 30 and December 31 of the follow- 
ing year. 

The Senator has been very kind to 
permit me to proceed. This is a rather 
long question. But I suggest to him, be- 
cause I am deeply concerned, that the 
amendment which bears his name and 
the name of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marutas), has no force and 
effect. It is more of the same kind of 
language that I and others have sug- 
gested in the past. It seems to me the 
time has come for our actions to con- 
form to our words. We should put the 
Senate on record and strengthen the 
President’s hand by saying to our friends, 
“It has been 25 years; now is the time.” 

I hope the Senator between now and 
tomorrow would consider the alterna- 
tives to the proposals presented by him 
and the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have already 
studied the Senator’s proposal, and I 
wish to congratulate him for making a 
very worthwhile contribution to the de- 
bate. Not only have I studied it but I 
have made reference to it in my com- 
ments in referring to the amendment 
offered by Senators JAVITS, MATHIAS, 
Humpurey, and myself. I said this 
amendment, our amendment, does not 
threaten our allies. That was an indirect 
reference to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. That is my princi- 
pal quarrel with it. Qur purposes are the 
same. But I believe his amendment might 
very well be regarded as an ultimatum 
and if so, I fear it might be counterpro- 
ductive. 

The message is plain from what has 
been said and what is incorporated in 
the amendment we have offered. I would 
hope it would not be necessary to go be- 
yond those words to what I regard as a 
very blunt instrument which would, in 
effect, threaten our friends in Europe 
through a withdrawal of forces if they 
did not come up with a certain amount 
by a certain time. 

It is really a difference in tactics, and 
not in substance. The Senator’s amend- 
ment is certainly deserving of very seri- 
ous consideration and it is a very worth- 
while contribution to this debate. Like 
the other amendments, it demonstrates 
the impatience of the American people 
and the Congress with the way in which 
the costs of the alliance are presently di- 
vided between the allies. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will permit 
me to pursue this dialog a bit further. 
The concern of the Senator from Indiana 
is over results..As I read the language of 
the amendment presented by Senators 
Saxse, RIBICOFF, and myself, it seems to 
me that the way it has been presented 
it is not a threat. In fact, the speech I 
made yesterday and the way I will pre- 
sent it on the floor when the time comes, 
if I can parliamentarily present it, is not 
in the form of a threat. 

I have been a member of our NATO 
delegation for almost every year since I 
have been in the Senate. I have great 
camaraderie with our parliamentary 
colleagues in Western Europe. I do not 
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want to threaten. But I want our coun- 
try to achieve certain results. 

I am advised that the administration 
is very anxious to get our NATO allies to 
assume a larger share of the balance-of- 
payments deficit which is precipitated by 
stationing troops in Western Europe. I 
am advised that the last time they sat 
down to negotiate, they tried to negotiate 
for a $1-billion setoff, but were only suc- 
cessful in obtaining $1 billion spread over 
5 years. It seems to me we must give the 
administration the kind of negotiating 
tools it needs. And certainly if our NATO 
allies feel this cost to them is not worth 
it, they should not negotiate. But let 
them know we are putting the burden 
on them. We are not threatening them. 
We are saying that we are willing to 
maintain the troops and pay the costs. 

I am not talking about requiring them 
to pay a substantially increased share of 
our total NATO costs. I am talking about 
the fact that we are in a difficult situa- 
tion so far as the balance of payments 
is concerned, the fact that some Euro- 
pean interests are giving the dollar a 
hard time. Given those circumstances, it 
seems only fair and equitable to suggest 
to the Europeans that they assume a 
larger share of the balance-of-payments 
burden. 

No threats are involved, only a state- 
ment of facts and commitments in a 
friendly way, to deal with a very difficult 
problem. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I agree with what 
the Senator said about giving the ad- 
ministration tools. I believe, however, 
that his amendment would give the ad- 
ministration an unsolicited club. If not 
a threat, it would be interpreted as a 
threat; it has been so interpreted in 
many conversations I have had abroad. 
I do not see the necessity for that. Nego- 
tiations with the West Germans are in 
progress right now. Those negotiations 
over the offset agreement have, I am 
told, met with some progress. It is possi- 
ble that before June 30 they will meet 
with more progress. 

It is possible also that when the NATO 
ministers meet in Lisbon, they will meet 
with progress. It is certainly possible 
that if they do not, the U.S. Senate can 
take up this matter again. It will not be 
too late then. There will be time, before 
any action contemplated either by the 
Mansfield amendment or by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana, to 
take up the matter and to reconsider our 
force levels in Western Europe. It would 
be possible, then, during the summer 
to determine if it is indeed the case that 
Western Europeans have decided our 
presence is not worth a larger share of 
the cost. It would be possible for us to 
conclude at that point that it is not 
worth it to us, either. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I do not 
want to prolong the Senator’s statement. 
I find it difficult being on the opposite 
side of an issue from the Senator from 
Illinois. Our batting records are similar, 
and I pride myself in sharing common 
views with him on most issues. 

I have been a cosponsor of the Mans- 
field sense-of-the-Senate resolution for 
6 years, since shortly after I came to 
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the Senate. Periodically it comes to the 
Senate floor. 

What concerns me about the argument 
of the Senator from Illinois is not that 
it is not good logic, because I would much 
prefer to follow the tactic he suggests. 
But I have sat almost where he sits now, 
and I have heard, periodically, some of 
those who are now opposed to the Mans- 
field amendment stand on the floor and 
recite almost verbatim the language of 
the well-intentioned resolution of the 
Senator from Illinois, the Senator from 
New York, and the Senator from Min- 
nesota. That is an outstanding array of 
senatorial talent. 

The facts are that all these talks have 
been of little avail. I say that with no 
acrimony in mind, because we are here 
trying to accomplish the same goal. Our 
allies have been tougher bargainers than 
we. But if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and the Senator from Ohio is 
accepted, it would add a few teeth to the 
negotiations, as kindly as we know how. 
We do not need to tell the President to 
negotiate, because, in the judgment of 
the Senator from Indiana, the President 
wants to negotiate. He is opposed to the 
Mansfield amendment, but I think and 
hope he is in favor of getting the allies 
to assume a greater share of the cost. 
He has not been successful. 

If we would adopt the amendment the 
Senator from Indiana and other Sena- 
tors have suggested, it would give the 
President additional negotiating power. 
He could say to our NATO allies, “We 
are glad to keep our troops there, but 
the time has come for you to increase 
your share of the burden.” 

What we are talking about here is 
not a very big threat. In fact, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana wonders if it is enough 
of an incentive. The total cost of our 
NATO commitment is somewhere on the 
order of $14 billion, and the Senator 
from Indiana is suggesting only that 
we require our allies to assume one-half 
of the currently uncompensated balance- 
of-payments deficit necessitated by the 
presence of our troops. This amendment 
is recognition of the fact that protecting 
Western Europe is in our interest, but 
it is of even greater significance to our 
Western European allies. And for that 
reason they should assume a bigger share 
of the burden. 

The Senator from Ilinois has been 
very kind. I think he will consider and 
study the whole issue, as will the Senator 
from Indiana. I thank him for his in- 
dulgence in allowing me to pursue this 
dialog. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am very apprecia- 
tive to the Senator from Indiana for his 
comments, as well as for his very valua- 
ble contribution to this whole debate. He 
says he has been here 6 years. I have 
been here 6 months. I have not been in- 
volved in this debate before. I am not 
aware of an amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Montana in precisely the same 
form as this amendment having been in- 
troduced before. I am certainly not aware 
of the resolution introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. MatutAs) and 
other Senators having gotten this far 
with this good a prospect for success. 
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The point is that in all the years to 
which the Senator has referred, we did 
not have the SALT talks, the Four Power 
talks in Berlin, the initiative by Chair- 
man Brezhnev, the Ostpolitik of Willy 
Brandt, or the ferment or negotiations 
pending in the Middle East. In our judg- 
ment, it is not wise to legislate by con- 
gressional fiat a withdrawal of forces, 
whether it is by the Mansfield amend- 
ment or by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to say a few words in support of the 
Mansfield amendment. I am not here to 
tell my colleagues that the Mansfield 
amendment will accomplish everything 
I believe to be desirable, but it will go 
a long way, perhaps to encourage our 
leaders in the Departments of Defense, 
and State, and the Executive to see the 
light. 

I bow to no man in the Senate in my 
efforts to provide for the national se- 
curity. We engaged in World War I and 
II to save democracy. We are fortunate 
enough to live in one of the greatest and 
most productive nations the world has 
ever known, and our free way of life 
must be protected by whatever means 
necessary. It is my feeling however, that 
over the past 20 years, we have been 
following the wrong means to achieve 
that end. 

Mr. President, I am not boasting when 
I say this, but I was the first Senator to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
our worsening situation with respect to 
the balance of payments. That was back 
in 1957. At that time we had almost $22 
billion in gold, and I saw it steadily 
diminishing each fiscal quarter. I 
brought that to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country, and some neces- 
sary changes were accomplished. But the 
situation has continued to go from 
bad to worse. 

I do not want to go into a lot of the 
detail here that I have mentioned often- 
times on the Senate floor. I think my 
record is clear. I believe that the course 
I advocated toward our foreign com- 
mitments, if it had been followed by 
the executive branch, would have result- 
ed in our country being in much better 
shape than it is today. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, every time we 
had a new Secretary of Defense, I would 
ask him, “What are you going to do in 
order to make our erstwhile allies in 
Western Europe provide their fair share 
to maintain NATO?” I received promises 
that it would be done. I have excerpts 
here showing that it was said way back 
in 1958, but nothing has been done, On 
the contrary, we have increased the ante 
by giving more assistance to our erst- 
while allies. 

Why, Mr. President, we are putting up 
more money now than we did back in 
1955. We have been maintaining the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterannean, and 
the Atlantic Fleet to take care of the 
eastern part of the Atlantic. We have re- 
cently established our defenses in Spain, 
which I visited last October, at a tremen- 
dous cost. Our country today is spend- 
ing, to help the NATO countries, $14 bil- 
lion a year. 
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Of course, that covers the expenses of 
our 6th Fleet, the Atlantic Fleet around 
England, and our forces in Spain as well 
as in Western Europe. It also includes 
the cost of maintaining troops in this 
country held in a reserve for NATO. 

Mr. President, in 1959, I saw docu- 
ments from the Defense Department that 
astonished me as to what our allies were 
doing in Western Europe and what sup- 
port we were getting from them 

I found out that the number of divi- 
sions in Western Europe was supposed to 
be 36, but they were mostly paper divi- 
sions. I brought that to the attention of 
my good friend Arleigh Burke, who was 
then on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in June 
of 1958, before I visited the NATO 
countries in 1960, as follows: 

Senator ELLENDER. Admiral, do you feel 
that NATO has been a success? 

Admiral BURKE. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the 36 
divisions you were supposed to have? Where 
are they now? You have but paper divi- 
sions—and you know it. 

Admiral BURKE. That is absolutely correct, 
sir. 


Now, here was a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff admitting that the 36 
divisions that we had in Western Europe 
were paper divisions. And in order to find 
out for myself, between the Republican 
and Democratic conventions in 1960 I de- 
cided to go to Western Europe. I visited 
every NATO country. 

What did I find? If the Russians had 
struck in July of 1960, we would have had 
the five and one-half divisions of Amer- 
icans and one Canadian brigade to meet 
the foe. The rest of them were Reserve 
divisions, not properly equipped. Ger- 
many, which was supposed to have had 
seven or eight divisions at that time, had 
three-quarters of a division. The rest of 
them were paper divisions. 

With all of that, with admissions on 
the part of our Defense Department and 
the Executive having that knowledge, 
why did they not undertake ways and 
means to correct the situation? 

The answer is that our representatives 
from the Executive did not try to correct 
it. On the contrary, because of the lack 
of interest by our Western allies, we sim- 
ply increased our forces in the area to 
take care of the need as we saw it. 

Mr. President, I cannot understand 
such people. I have here quotations from 
back in 1959 by Mr. McElroy, who was 
then Defense Secretary, who admitted 
that the allies were not furnishing what 
they should or doing what they should, 
but that they would try to make them 
do it. 

I quote from the appropriations hear- 
ings on mutual security, August 1959, 
pages 596-599: 

In Western Europe we have assisted France 
to the point where it hurts. Today, they have 
a bare handful of soldiers there. They are 
using them in Algeria, They tell us that 
Algeria is part of NATO. 


To me that is just poppycock because we 
were supposed to have the so-called shield 


in Western Europe and not North Africa. 


It is all right to have mutual security, but 
let’s make it mutual. 


Let us not carry the whole load. 
Secretary McELROY. I think, Senator El- 
lender, the program in Western Europe is 
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vulnerable on the point which you have 
made. 
Senator ELLENDER. No doubt about it. 


Secretary McElroy continued as fol- 
lows: 


A few years ago we were putting quite a 
little bit of money into Germany. Today 
we are putting in none, except for a small 
training program. It is true that some of our 
foreign exchange is going in there, as Sen- 
ator Ellender says, but that is compensation 
for our own forces there. It is helpful, I am 
sure, to their economy, just as Senator 


Ellender points out, but it is not a form of 

actual military assistance. Maybe the Ger- 

mans should be paying some of our troops, 

I don’t know, but that is something we have 

not been quite able to bring up to them up 

to this point. 
= 


I find myself, as I say, sympathetic to it. 
The question is, how fast we can go and 
maintain our Government relationships. We 
do develop certain commitments, and a shift 
of governmental action sometimes is a little 
slower than most people would like it to be. 

But I think the pressure is in this direc- 
tion on the part of our own State Depart- 
ment. It is on the part of our own Defense 
Department, and I think it is quite proper 
that you gentlemen should push us from 
your standpoint. 


Here is an excerpt from the hearings 
of June 28, 1960, page 729: 

Senator ELLENDER. How can we, Mr. Gates, 
if we keep on getting deeper and deeper into 
debt? We had to increase our debt limit 
here again 2 or 3 days ago to the point where 
it mow requires 12 percent of every dollar 
we appropriate in our budget in order to keep 
interest paid on our enormous debt. 

Secretary Gates. Senator, if you are saying 
we should have a sound economy in the 
United States as a basis of any program for 
national defense, I agree with you complete- 
ly, we must have a sound economy in the 
United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am glad you agree 
with me on the facts, but I regret your con- 
clusions are not the same as mine. I voted 
for the Marshall plan because I believed it 
would result in improving the conditions in 
Western Europe particularly so that in the 
event of the worst they could assist us, and 
they would assist us, but as the record shows, 
the European countries in NATO have not 
done their part in furnishing troops to form 
the NATO shield. (Statement off the record.) 

The point I am trying to make is that I 
cannot understand for the life of me why 
the people in charge of this program permit 
us to supply the bulk of the manpower and 
the bulk of the money, even though it is 
borrowed. 

That is something I cannot understand. 


Skipping now to pages 740 and 741: 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Secretary, I was in- 
formed that the total annual cost to main- 
tain our troops, our Air Force and Navy in 
the European area only exceeds the total de- 
fense expenditures made by all of our Euro- 
pean allies. 

Now, assuming that that is true, why are 
you people so reluctant in forcing our allies 
to at least pay for the $50 million of hard- 
Ware you are asking we make available to 
the countries of Western Europe for fiscal 
year 1961. 

Secretary Gates. I think I said, Senator 
Ellender, that they are making a more sub- 
stantial contribution. 

Senator ELLENDER. Certainly, but for their 
own defense at home. They would do it any- 
how. 
wagner geal Gates. He stirred them up a little 

t. 

Senator ELLENDER. Stirrec them up, but the 
facts are that of the active divisions in West- 
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ern Europe today, exclusive of Greece and 
Turkey, we have about half of what is there. 
So that we end up in Western Europe by 
having almost as many active troops in the 
field as they have and then we have to sup- 
ply them with hardware in addition to this 
manpower. 

That is why I cannot understand you peo- 
ple. I do not know why it is that you cannot 
force them to do much more. 

In other words, if this is to be a mutual 
security program, the parties concerned 
should make pro rata contributions. 


I have received that response, as I say, 
from every Secretary of Defense for the 
past 15 years. All of them said, “Yes, 
we are going to try. We are going to try 
to make them put up more money.” 

I questioned Secretary McNamara in 
the middle of 1961 as follows, pages 151- 
153: 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you not think, Mr. 
Secretary, that the fact we are sending more 
troops or propose to send more troops to 
Europe and we are proposing to purchase 
more hardware, that this will in a manner 
lull our allies into believing that we will 
keep on carrying the load. 

Secretary McNamara, No, sir; I don’t be- 
lieve it will for two reasons: (a) we have 
made it quite clear to those of our allies who 
we believe have the financial capacity to ex- 
pand their defense expenditures that we ex- 
pect them to do so; and (b) we have asked 
our allies quite specifically to expand their 
expenditures in conjunction with our own 
military buildup that is related to the Berlin 
crisis. 

I have reason to believe that they will do 
80. 


At the same hearings I questioned 
General Lemnitzer, then Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as follows: 

Senator ELLENDER. Has the Bundestaag 
there passed a law to make conscription 
longer than 12 months? 

General LEMNITZER. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do not the Germans get 
out of service as soon as they serve 12 
months? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, that has been the 
case in the past. 
. . . . . 

Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about the 
Lisbon goals. 

General LEMNITZER. The Lisbon goals had 
a higher number of divisions, but these were 


Senator ELLENDER, I understand. We were 
supposed to put up so many, if that goal 
was reached. Ours have been there all the 
time, and notwithstanding the fact that 
others have reduced theirs we are still there 
with the same number of divisions. I just 
don’t think that is right. Something ought to 
be done to make them contribute their fair 
share. If they don’t I would go so far as to 
threaten to get out of Europe. 


Some time ago, when my good friend 
the former Representative from Wiscon- 
sin who is now Secretary of Defense came 
to us, before he was confirmed, I asked 
him what he was going to do. “Oh,” he 
said, “‘we will do our best to make them 
support us.” 

And what did that support turn out 
to be? A promise to furnish, over the 
next 5 years, a little under $1 billion. 
To be used for what? In order to 
strengthen and construct buildings in 
Western Europe. That is what it is going 
to be used for. To be spent on their own 
ground. 

Mr. President, if that is assistance such 
as we felt should be given to us, I do not 
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know what I am talking about. We have 
tried to get NATO to support us finan- 
cially, but up to now, we have not been 
successful in getting our erstwhile allies 
to put up money. The only exception I 
can think of offhand is that Germany 
is putting up a few million dollars to sup- 
port our troops in Berlin, to protect that 
city. 

But other than that, Mr. President, 
what we got out of our allies were pur- 
chases of our bonds, with funds which 
we have to return to them, in order to 
help us meet our balance of payments; 
and I think they purchased some mili- 
tary hardware, in order to try to help us 
in meeting our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

But, Mr. President, all of the money 
that they advanced to us by way of pur- 
chasing bonds must be paid back. And 
Germany is the only country, to my 
knowledge, that has done even that. The 
rest of them have been depending on 
Uncle Sam; and believe me, as long as 
Uncle Sam is willing to let them rest 
their hands on his shoulder, they are 
not going to do a thing. They will keep 
on depending almost entirely on us, the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, if a war were to break 
out tomorrow, where do you think our 
erstwhile allies would get their military 
hardware? From their own factories? 
They might make a few airplanes and a 
few cannon, but the major part of their 
needs would have to be met from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read all of this mate- 
rial at this time. It can be found in all of 
the hearings involving Defense Depart- 
ment witnesses. I will include only a few 
excerpts in the Recor, other than what 
I have read. I would probably be able to 
fill a volume if I were to search through- 
out all of the Defense hearings; but just 
to indicate the extent to which I went in 
order to attempt to have our so-called 
allies assist us and bear their just por- 
tion of the expenses necessary to protect 
the world from the Russians, I furnish 
these excerpts. 

Mr. President, I repeat, we simply 
cannot keep on supporting the whole free 
world as against Russia and remain sol- 
vent. We are in serious financial difficulty 
now, as I shall show in a few minutes. I 
had a few figures compiled to indicate the 
immensity of our debt, and I shall be 
glad to present them to the Senate. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from some of the testimony that 
was presented by the Department of De- 
fense in 1956, 1959, 1960, and also other 
years. As I said, I could get much more, 
but this should be sufficient to indicate 
that we have been trying all these years 
to get our allies to help, and to no avail. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION, 1959 
(Excerpt from Senate hearings—June 12, 
1958; pages 155-156) 

Senator ELLENDER. Admiral, do you feel 
that NATO has been a success? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the 36 divi- 
sions you were supposed to have? Where are 
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they now? You have but paper divisions— 
and you know it. 

Admiral BURKE, That is absolutely correct, 
sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Admiral BURKE. But, still, in order to find 
out whether NATO succeeds or not, you have 
to estimate what would have happened if 
there had not been a NATO. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, I have heard that, 
Admiral, about “What would have happened 
to France if we hadn’t given them all of that 
money?” I have heard that for the past 10 
years, but we have been helping, and it 
strikes me that France ought to be more in- 
terested than we are in her protection, but 
yet we have permitted her to send her best 
troops into north Africa. The only real fight- 
ing troops left in Western Europe are good 
old Americans—and you know that, too. 

Admiral BURKE. I think the Americans are 
pretty good, sir, and I am sure they are the 
best troops, but there are others that can 
fight, too. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, I know that. They 
can fight, but they are not there. 

Admiral Burke. Friends are always exas- 
perating—triends of mine are. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is no consolation 
when we add up our expenditures and then 
observe the accomplishments. 

Senator CuHavez. You may proceed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


(Excerpt from Senate hearings—August 19, 
1959; pages 596-599) 

Senator ELLENDER. I have only one ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. I am not going to go into 
any details of the programs in various coun- 
tries. 

However, the record already made will show 
that I have expressed the belief that many of 
the countries receiving assistance from us 
should be helping us with the burden we are 
carrying rather than obtaining aid from us. 
Your statement indicates that efforts are 
being made to get these countries to do more 
but nevertheless we continue to assist them. 

What recent efforts have been made to get 
these people to give more assistance to us? 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE SELF-HELP 


Secretary McELROY. More assistance to 
themselves, I think, is the way I would say it. 
The things that have been going on include 
the purchasing of equipment by the Ger- 
mans for the equipment of their forces. 

Senator ELLENDER. The Germans are well 
able to do that. 

Secretary MCELROY. I agree, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. In the past, however, 
we have given Germany vast sums of money 
which has contributed in no little way to 
her recovery. 

Secretary MCELROY. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am just wondering 
why other countries in Western Europe are 
unable to do what the Germans are doing. 

Why is not more effort made to get them 
to assist us? 

Secretary MCELROY. I think your belief is 
that we are not doing as much as we should 
and I think you may be right, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in that direc- 
tion? 

Secretary MCELROY. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I have 
been talking about. Your predecessor said he 
was going to do it. What are you doing now? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think conditions 
were less favorable during the time of my 
predecessor than they are now, sir. I think 
the financial position of the Western Eu- 
ropean countries has very considerably 
strengthened in the last 2 or 3 years. 

So I have far greater agreement now with 
your position on the strength of it than I 
think I could have had, say, 3 years ago. 


FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


In my opinion, France is an example of a 
country where there must be considerably 
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greater support of their military establish- 
ment, out of their own resources. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do we not permit 
her to do just that? 

Secretary McE.roy. This program is not 
very heavily weighted in France. And you 
talk of Great Britain. The Great Britain part 
of this is primarily tied in with the IRBM. 

Senator ELLENDER, France is programed to 
receive three times more than last year, and 
I believe the British can well afford to pay 
for the IRBM's we furnish. 

Furthermore, we are still carrying between 
38 and 40 percent of the NATO obligations. 
That is what we are doing. 

SOUTH KOREA 

The situation to which I have referred is 
not peculiar to Western Europe. I pointed 
out yesterday that in South Korea the story 
is similar. 

We are furnishing South Korea funds not 
to so much pay for military might, but to 
give to the South Koreans a 15 percent mar- 
gin between what they produce and con- 
sume so that they can have a greater amount 
of investment capital. 

That was the justification given for de- 
fense support for South Korea. Do you agree 
with that? 

Secretary MCELROY. Let me say, Senator 
Ellender, this is an area of this program 
which I do not have the responsibility and 
I would rather not comment on it just be- 
cause I am not very well informed about it. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you are requesting 
military assistance for South Korea, and 
you ought to know what the situation is. 

You state that not a dime should be cut. 
I am showing you that defense support to 
South Korea could probably be cut by $50 
or $60 million. 

Greece is another country which is pres- 
ently enjoying unprecedented prosperity yet 
Greece is programed for an increased amount 
of defense support. 

I find, Mr. McElroy, that these countries 
will keep leaning on us as long as we permit 
it. We have been entirely too easy with them 
and that is the trouble, as I see it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Let me make one ob- 
servation about Greece, Senator Ellender, if 
I may: I spent sometime there 8 or 9 months 
ago, the latter part of last year. I do not 
believe that you will find that the economic 
conditions there are quite as favorable as 
you have described them. 

The measurement I make there, sir, is the 
seriousness of unemployment in Greece. 

Senator ELLENDER. They have only 8 mil- 
lion people. 

Secretary MCELROY. Yes, but they have a 
million unemployed or they did have last 
fall, which was a 12-percent-plus figure and 
it was a matter that they regarded very 
seriously. 

The other things you have said, I don't take 
any issue with, partly because I don’t have 
the knowledge, but I did happen to have 
that knowledge and I thought it might be 
of interest to you. 

Senator ELLENDER. In the case of Greece, I 
want to be perfectly fair, since I have learned 
just recently that Greece has had to increase 
her military forces. That may be a sufficient 
reason for the increased defense support. 

But I believe if our policy is to proceed 
in this way by saying to a country, “Here, 
increase your forces and we will continue 
to support you”, if we keep on doing that, 
Mr. McElroy, I do not know where it will 
lead us. 


NATO DIVISIONS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
In Western Europe we have assisted France 
to the point where it hurts. Today, they have 
a bare handful of soldiers there. They are 
using them in Algeria. They tell us that 
Algeria is part of NATO. 
To me that is just poppycock because we 
were supposed to have the so-called shield 
in Western Europe and not north Africa. 
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It is all right to have mutual security, but 
let's make it mutual. 

Let us not carry the whole load. 

Secretary MCELROY. I think, Senator El- 
lender, the program in Western Europe is 
vulnerable on the point which you have 
made, 

Senator ELLENDER. No doubt about it. 

Secretary McEtroy. I did not consider it 
so on places like Taiwan, like Korea, lke 
Vietnam and Turkey. 

Senator ELLENDER. As vulnerable? 

Secretary McEtroy. I don’t think that any- 
body could say that every dollar that is re- 
quested is required down to the last penny, 
because I don’t think you can make that 
kind of calculation on this kind of program, 
which I think then would of necessity mean 
that your point that some of this money 
could be reduced is probably correct, but it 
is hard to know which dollar you can cut. 

Certainly there has been very educated and 
discriminating examinations of this pro- 
gram, not only by the administrative peo- 
ple, but also by Members of Congress and 
certain auditing agencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. But, Mr. McElroy, the 
people on whom you depend are those who 
administer these programs abroad. They are 
the ones you depend on and you would not 
expect them to come in and give you a bad 
report on what they are doing. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


Secretary McELROY. No; but we think some 
magnificent work has been done by the mili- 
tary assistance groups in these countries. 

I would call your attention—I think you 
probably have been there because I know you 
have made this matter of great interest to 
yourself—to the training of the South Viet- 
mamese Army by General Williams and his 
group. This is a part of the world where I 
know there has been certain criticism of part 
of this overall program, and I take it there 
has been some justification for it. 

Nevertheless, the picking up of that coun- 
try off the floor and giving it a military ca- 
pability at least to provide internal security 
and some defense against an attack from the 
north, is in my opinion, a very fine contribu- 
tion to the free world. 

Senator ELLENDER. I agree, and I think it 
ought to be limited to that, but to a large 
extent within that capability—of course, I 
grant we have to assist; there is no doubt 
about it. 

Secretary McE.roy. Either assist or they 
will fold. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not think they will 
go that far. Take the case of Iran, for in- 
stance, with all the oil riches there, if the 
people in Iran paid their just proportion of 
taxes as you and I are doing here, they would 
not need this assistance. 


JAPAN 


Take Japan. We have in this budget 
to help Japan. 

The record shows that the difference be- 
tween what Japan produces and consumes 
is 27 percent. She has 27 percent of her an- 
nual resources which she can invest to ex- 
pand her economy. 

We have only 15 percent. 

Now, in a country having such prosperity, 
why is it necessary for us to furnish mili- 
tary assistance? I would certainly like to 
know. 

Secretary McEtrory. This is something 
which I can only put in terms of a calcula- 
tion on the part of—— 

Senator ELLENDER. The military assistance 
groups, the people who give us advice. 

Secretary MCELROY. And the economic peo- 
ple who look at the capability of Japan. You 
are giving figures that I really have no knowl- 
edge of, Senator. I am not disputing them. 

Senator ELLENDER. With all due respect, 
that is the trouble with the people in the 
higher echelons of our official society. They 
come and parade before us and justify these 
programs with reasons furnished by others. 
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If they knew the facts and studied these 
countries I guarantee they would not recom- 
mend the full amount as you are doing now. 

Secretary MCELROY. The kind of things you 
are saying, I think, has particular force in the 
industrial countries. Japan is improving its 
financial position in the way in which West- 
ern Europe is. 

I think there is sounder justice in the ques- 
tioning of the program in the industrial 
countries which have been recovering in re- 
lationship to our own industry, than would 
be true of Korea and Taiwan. 

Senator ELLENDER. That has been happen- 
ing since the war. We have been pouring 
money in there. 

Secretary MCELROY. We have had good rea- 
son to in a country that has been destroyed as 
Japan was. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is right and I voted 
for that. 

But I drew the line, though, when they 
became prosperous and I am drawing it now 
insofar as Japan is concerned, Japan is pro- 
gramed for dollars of military assist- 
ance. 

While Taiwan which is supporting as I re- 
member, soldiers, amounts to 
dollars, 

There is no comparison between the pros- 
perity which exists in Japan with that which 
exists in Taiwan. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 
(Excerpt from Senate hearings—August 19, 
1959; pages 600-601) 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Senator ELLENDER. A while ago I was trying 
to point out the additional amount of money 
that flows from us to Japan in order to assist 
her economy. I am sure you are familiar with 
this, that the U.S. defense expenditures en- 
tering the international balance of payments 
will amount to in 1960. 

Of that amount France gets 

Germany, 

Japan, 

That means a lot of business for those peo- 
ple and in addition, we are being called upon 
to furnish this military assistance which I 
believe they ought to be able to pay for 
themselves, particularly, when you consider 
the condition of our own Treasury, Mr. Mce- 
Elroy. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary MCELROY. I don't think that any- 
one would say that Japan is in as fine a shape 
as we are. 

Senator ELLENDER. No, but almost. 

Secretary MCELROY. Even though I would 
say it is true that Japan has been improving 
its financial position in relation to our own. 
That I am sure is true in the same way that 
it is also true about Western Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. McElroy, Japan’s 
economy has never been better in her entire 
history, and that includes 1941 when she 
was able to maintain armies and almost deal 
us a knockout blow. 

She is now more prosperous than then, but 
we have to go in and help her build an army. 
That is what I cannot understand. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


(Excerpt from Senate hearings—August 19, 
1959; pages 604-605) 
WESTERN EUROPEAN SUPPORT OF MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Secretary MCELROY. The countries of West- 
ern Europe—I keep saying this and I hope 
I am not boring you with it—have come to 
the point, not all ef them, but many of 
them, where they can and should support 
their own military program. 

A few years ago we were putting quite a 
little bit of mony into Germany. Today we 
are putting in none, except for a small train- 
ing program, It is true that some of our for- 
eign exchange is going in there, as Senator 
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Ellender says, but that is compensation for 
our own forces there. It is helpful, I am sure, 
to their economy, just as Senator Ellender 
points out, but it is not a form of actual 
military assistance. Maybe the Germans 
should be paying some of our troops, I don't 
know, but that is something we have not been 
quite able to bring up to them up to this 
point. 

Great Britain is now at a point where she 
is financing her program with the exception 
of the IRBM. This also is something which 
represents progress although it is kind of 
hard for us to think back to the time 7 or 
8 years ago when Britain also was climbing 
out of a very deep trough in which it got as 
a result of destruction in World War II. 

France, I am sure, is coming to the point 
where she is going to carry her own load. 

What you gentlemen are saying about your 
feeling of impatience that it is not coming 
faster, I think, is in order. 

I find myself, as I say, sympathetic to it. 
The question is, how fast we can go and 
maintain our Government relationships. We 
do develop certain commitments, and a shift 
of governmental action sometimes is a little 
slower than most people would like it to be. 

But I think the pressure is in this direc- 
tion on the part of our own State Depart- 
ment. It is on the part of our own Defense 
Department, and I think it is quite proper 
that you gentlemen should push us from 
your standpoint. 


ELLENDER 1960 Report ON U.S. FOREIGN OPER- 
ATIONS 


America’s planners, both economic and 
military, were not able or willing to adapt 
programs to the changes made necessary by 
world events. The concepts exemplified by 
the Marshall plan and NATO, concepts which 
were, for a limited period, effective in West- 
ern Europe, were subsequently expanded to 
other areas of the globe. It was apparently 
believed—for the Congress was so informed— 
that the specter of ‘creeping communism’ 
could be exercised only through massive doses 
of economic aid to other countries, includ- 
ing the so-called ‘underdeveloped countries’, 
plus so-called ‘collective security’ arrange- 
ments in areas other than NATO. 

It should be remembered that at the time 
these concepts were initially fostered, the 
United States was at war in Korea. World 
conditions of the moment required action, 
and on representations of persons generally 
believed to be competent, the Congress acted 
quickly and forcefully. 

It will be recalled that mine was one of 
the few voices lifted in opposition to these 
programs, but the cries of opponents were 
drowned out by the shouts of those in favor. 
As a result, America’s aid burden grew. 

The countries of Western Europe were kept 
on the U.S. aid list despite their achievement 
of full recovery, and America’s treasure began 
to flow into a host of other areas. Economic 
and technical assistance agreements were 
negotiated with almost every country not 
behind the Iron Curtain; military assistance 
pacts were concluded with most of these same 
countries. Each pact bound the United States 
to defend the other contracting party in case 
of attack, but few, if any, bound such other 
party to bring to our defense in the event of 
an attack upon the United States. 

“The lessons of the past have apparently 
been wasted upon U.S. leadership, although 
there are hopeful signs that perhaps, at long 
last, the Department of State is learning that 
in return for unstinting U.S. aid in the post- 
War years, our European neighbors are not 
above rewarding their benefactors with con- 
summate ingratitude. I could not help but 
recall my first visit to Germany, shortly after 
World War II—the bombed-out buildings, 
the despair, the fear that before long what 
remained of German industry would be Rus- 
sian operated. Today, Germany is in the 
throes of an economic boom. The mark is 
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rock-solid, Germany’s budget is in balance, 
and compared with ours, her tax rates are 
most favorable. In spite of all this, the Ger- 
man Government only this past fall refused 
to help pay the costs of U.S. troops in Ger- 
many (present, I might add, to defend Ger- 
many against possible Red aggression), in 
order to help overcome the drain on Amer- 
ica’s gold reserves. 

There are other cases in point, such as the 
French failure to live up to NATO commit- 
ments, the insistence of the United Kingdom 
that the United States donate modern weap- 
ons for her domestic defense, to fit the pique 
exercised by General DeGaulle at our fail- 
ure to give his government joint control of 
U.S. nuclear weapons located in France, re- 
sulting in our abandonment of airbases in 
France which were constructed at our ex- 


pense. 

For too long, the United States has “turned 
the other check.” For too long, our leader- 
ship has submitted to demands on the part 
of Europe’s leaders that all negotiations with 
the Soviet Union be cleared in advance with 
them, It is time for our Nation to recognize 
and insist that if the United States is going 
to carry the burdens of free world defense 
throughout the globe, then we are entitled 
to indulge in freedom of action vis-a-vis 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, if the leadership of Europe and 
other beneficiaries of U.S. largesse are to in- 
sist upon exercising control over such ele- 
ments as disarmament, etc., then they should 
be willing to pay the price by way of in- 
creased domestic defense costs, as well as 
larger volumes of assistamce to underde- 
veloped lands. 

It is sad, but true, that even as America’s 
fiscal resources are strained to the breaking 
point, the United States continues to spend 
a larger proportion of both her budget and 
her gross national product for domestic de- 
fense than any of our European allies—plus 
substantial amounts for foreign military as- 
sistance, the bulk of which is earmarked 
for the defense of Western Europe. The fol- 
lowing table is pertinent. 


Defense expenditures as percent of GNP at 
market prices—Fiscal year 1959 
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It is my view now, as it has been my view 
for almost a decade, that unless immediate 
and basic changes are made in our foreign 
policy, both in theory and in execution, the 
United States stands in grave danger. 

We certainly cannot carry the free world’s 
load alone; to do so invites economic disas- 
ter and the destruction of the West’s great- 
est bastion of economic strength. Further, 
the present situation, where the United 
States has become the arsenal for the free 
world (a development which has come be- 
cause of the unwillingness of our allies to 
provide materiel for their own defense), 
would invite disaster should war come. Logis- 
tics alone—the movement of men, weapons, 
food, and fiber—to allied armies would pose 
almost impossible problems.” 


MUTUAL Security APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 
(Excerpt from Senate hearings— 
June 28, 1960; page 729) 
Senator ELLENDER. How can we, Mr. Gates, 
if we keep on getting deeper and deeper into 
debt? We had to increase our debt limit here 
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again 2 or 3 days ago to the point where it 
now requires 12 percent of every dollar we 
appropriate in our budget in order to keep 
interest paid on our enormous debt. 

Secretary Gates. Senator, if you are say- 
ing we should have a sound economy in the 
United States as a basis of any program for 
national defense, I agree with you complete- 
ly, we must have a sound economy in the 
United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am glad you agree 
with me on the facts, but I regret your con- 
clusions are not the same as mine. I voted 
for the Marshall plan because I believed it 
would result in improving the conditions in 
Western Europe particularly so that in the 
event of the worst they could assist us, and 
they would assist us, but as the record shows, 
the European countries in NATO have not 
done their part in furnishing troops to form 
the NATO shield. (Statement off the record.) 

The point I am trying to make is that I 
cannot understand for the life of me why 
the people in charge of this program permit 
us to supply the bulk of the manpower and 
the bulk of the money, even though it is 
borrowed. 

That is something I cannot understand. 

I am bound to admit again that Congress 
is almost powerless because the purse strings 
seem to be in the hands of the military. 


BUDGET SITUATION 


Secretary Gates. Senator Ellender, this ad- 
ministration has always had the premise 
since I have been a part of it, of a sound 
economic posture for the United States. 

The President has managed a deficit budg- 
et into a surplus budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that? 

Secretary GATES. He has managed a small 
surplus in the budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Gates, do you think 
that was an honest-to-goodness surplus? We 
were in the red 2 or 3 months after June 30. 
All you need to do is to defer payment of 
your bills and you can bring about a ficti- 
tious surplus. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


(Excerpt from Senate hearings—June 28, 
1960, pp. 740-741) 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Secretary, I was in- 
formed that the total annual cost to main- 
tain our troops, our Air Force and Navy in 
the European area only exceeds the total 
defense expenditures made by all of our 
European allies. 

Now, assuming that that is true, why are 
you people so reluctant in forcing our allies 
to at least pay for the $50 million of hard- 
ware you are asking we make available to 
the countries of Western Europe for fiscal 
year 1961. 

Secretary Gates. I think I said, Senator 
Eliender, that they are making a more sub- 
stantial contribution, 

Senator ELLENDER. Certainly, but for their 
own defense at home. They would do it any- 
how. 

RELIABILITY OF ALLIES 


As I pointed out the other day, since 1949 
they have increased their budgets for mili- 
tary assistance by only 40 percent and we 
have increased ours by 244 percent. 

Now, with such a vast difference in the ex- 
tension of effort during a time of peace what 
is going to happen in case of war? Can we de- 
pend on them? 

Secretary Gates. I think we can, Senator. 

As I said, if it was an ideal world everybody 
would pay their share. But these countries 
have problems, too, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. But not as great as ours 
because we are taking care of the whole world. 
We are all over this world. 

Secretary Gates. I would think that even 
France which is now on a pay-as-you-go basis 
has a big problem in Algeria. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have problems other 
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places, too, but that is where France is spend- 
ing her efforts now. 

As far as in Western Europe, they are do- 
ing very little in comparison with what we are 
doing and yet that is their own ground. 

England, by the same token, should be 
more inferested than we are and yet she has 
withdrawn troops and she has reduced taxes 
and ours have remained the same. 

I know General Twining is not too well 
satisfied with NATO. In fact, I saw some 
criticism that he lodged against them. 

Secretary Gates. He stirred them up a little 
bit. 

Senator ELLENDER. Stirred them up, but the 
facts are that of the active divisions in West- 
ern Europe today, exclusive of Greece and 
Turkey, we have about half of what is there. 
So that we end up in Western Europe by 
having almost as many active troops in the 
field as they have and then we have to supply 
them with hardware in addition to this man- 
power. 

That is why I cannot understand you 
people. I do not know why it is that you 
cannot force them to do much more. 

In other words, if this is to be a mutual 
security program, the parties concerned 
should make pro rata contributions. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATIONS. 1962 


(Excerpt from Senate hearings—Aug. 22, 1961; 
pp. 151-53) 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just been called to go to the Senate floor, 
and I will try to be brief. Of course, we are 
confronted this year, I may remark, with the 
same parade of people in the administration 
to justify foreign aid, and there seems to be 
nothing new in it, except for the crises that 
develop each year. It seems that we are get- 
ting worse off no matter what amount of 
money we spend. 

I would like to ask, Secretary McNamara, 
what effort has been made to get our allies 
in Western Europe to purchase this military 
equipment instead of obtaining it on a grant 
basis. 

Secretary McNamara. Senator Ellender, we 
have this year substantially reduced the 
amount of military aid to the Western Euro- 
pean countries, 

Senator ELLENDER. Exclusive of Greece and 
Turkey? 


REDUCTION IN PROPOSED MILITARY AID TO 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Secretary McNamara. Exactly. We have 
significantly reduced the amount of military 
aid proposed for Western Europe exclusive of 
Greece and Turkey. This is the first major 
step that has been taken, in answer to your 
question. 

A second major step that has been taken 
is to assure that those countries that can 
afford it will purchase a certain portion of 
their military equipment in this country. 
This relates particularly to Germany. We are 
meeting with success in our efforts, and we 
anticipate that they will place orders total- 
ing several hundred million dollars in 
amount with companies in this country for 
the production of military goods. 

A third major step that has been taken is 
in conjunction with the buildup, which we 
are presently undertaking, of our own defense 
forces, and for which we have asked for 
complementary action from our Western 
European NATO allies. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you not think, Mr. 
Secretary, that the fact we are sending more 
troops or propose to send more troops to 
Europe and we are proposing to purchase 
more hardware, that this will in a manner 
lull our allies into believing that we will 
keep on carrying the load. 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; I don’t believe 
it will for two reasons: (a) we have made it 
quite clear to those of our allies who we 
believe have the financial capacity to expand 
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their defense expenditures that we expect 
them to do so; and (b) we have asked our 
allies quite specifically to expand * * °. 
SENATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, FY 1961 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr, Gates, for the past 
4 or 5 years I have been trying to find out 
the extent to which our Secretaries of De- 
fense, as well as the President, attempt to 
get assistance from our so-called friends 
across the seas. Now to what extent, if any, 
have you or your immediate predecessor 
taken into consideration the amounts fur- 
nished by our allies to help us carry this 
defense burden? 

Secretary Gates. I have been relatively new 
in this field, myself, Senator Ellender, but 
I have been in a good many discussions since 
last summer, and I attended the NATO Con- 
ference in Paris in December. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that the one General 
Twining attended? 

Secretary GATES. Yes, it was. 

Senator ELLENDER. In which I believe he 
criticized the conditions there? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir—some of 
the deficiencies that had not been met in the 
atrangements. 

We have taken the position that we will 
carry out our commitments to our impor- 
tant allies who are now stronger and finan- 
cially and economically able to carry their 
share of the load, but we are not going to 
make any new commitments for straight 
grant aid with countries that can pay their 
share, 

We are continuing aid programs with the 
less fortunate countries, There are several 
countries, particularly in Europe, that have 
greatly improved their economic conditions 
in the last few years. In those countries we 
are getting out of the aid business and into 
the sharing business or outright purchase 
business. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATIONS, 1962 


(Excerpt from Senate hearings—August 22, 
1961; page 171 


Senator ELLENDER. Yes, I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have a few. 

I wish to say that quite a few of the ques- 
tions asked by other Senators covered what 
I intended to develop. For one thing, Mr. 
Secretary, I wonder if you would be good 
enough to prepare for us a revision of the 
document marked ‘Top secret,’ and which 
was furnished this committee, I think, in 
May 1960, and which indicated NATO 
strength. Will you bring that document up 
to July 31, of this year or the date closest 
to the current date? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, sir; we will be 
happy to do so. 

General Lemnirzer. July 1 of this year is 
the date of the information I have pro- 
vided in this hearing. 

Secretary McNamara. We will certainly do 
as you ask, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am very anxious to 
get it. When General Lemnitzer said that a 
division is fair, I would like him to describe 
what that means in his estimation when he 
makes such an evaluation of a unit. Because 
as I said, Mr. McNamara, I know as a mem- 
ber of this committee I have been trying for 
the past 5 or 6 years to get our allies to 
carry a larger share of this burden and all 
we have gotten so far is promises. 

When you speak of divisions, that 
is the reduction that has been made, and we 
have ours there we started out with 
about with were to be active 
and the rest Reserves. 

General LEMNITZER. I was only giving you 
the ones that are in being right now. I did 
not mention the first or official echelon or 
the policy potential for future mobilization. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about the 
Lisbon goals. 
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General Lemnirzer. The Lisbon goals had 
a higher number of divisions, but these were 
goals. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand, We were 
supposed to put up so many, if that goal 
was reached. Ours have been there all the 
time, and notwithstanding the fact that 
others have reduced theirs we are still there 
with the same number of divisions. I just 
don’t think that is right. Something ought 
to be done to make them contribute their 
fair share. If they don’t I would go so far 
as to threaten to get out of Europe. Their ex- 
penditures in conjunction with our own 
military buildup that is related to the Ber- 
lin crisis. 

I have reason to believe that they will do 
so. 


EFFORTS TOWARD CONTRIBUTION BY ALLIES 


Senator ELLENDER. What will you do if they 
do not, because we have been trying this now 
for the past 5 years to my own personal 
knowledge. I am sure you are familiar with 
this top secret document that I presented to 
you in the early part of this year which was 
used by me last year, and which indicated 
that fully combat-ready units in Western 
Europe during last year, numbered t 

What has been done since that time in or- 
der to make these people contribute? 

Secretary McNamara, We have done these 
things: (a) I discussed the problem of Ger- 
man readiness with Mr. Strauss, the Defense 
Minister, on two occasions. 

Senator ELLENDER. When did that discus- 
sion take place? You mean since last May 
a year ago? 

GERMAN MUNITION PURCHASES 


General LEMNITZER. No. That started when 
they entered NATO, at which time they de- 
veloped a program for raising forces. They 
are purchasing their tanks and a consider- 
able amount of artillery ammunition, as well 
as other types of equipment, that they them- 
selves do not make or cannot make under 
provisions of the treaty. They are purchasing 
military equipment from the United States 
and from England and other free world coun- 
tries. 

Senator ELLENDER. General Lemnitzer, 
when I was there last August I got the in- 
formation from our MAAG people there. 

General Lemnirzer. That was a year ago, 
Senator. They have done a lot in the last 


year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have they done all of 
this since that time? 

General Lemnirzer. They have done a lot 
in the last year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Has the Bundestag 
there passed a law to make conscription 
longer than 12 months? 

General Lemnirzer. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do not the Germans get 
out of service as soon as they serve 12 
months? 

General LEMNITZER. Yes, that has been the 
case in the past. 

Senator ELLENDER. Since when has that 
pattern changed? 

General Lemnirzer. The pattern has not 
change. 

Senator ELLENpER. It has not changed. 

With all due respect, I do not believe that 
they are ready. 

General LEMNITZER.. I am sorry, Senator. 
Those are the facts. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not see how it could 
happen in 12 months. 

General LEMNITZER. Because many of the 
divisions a year ago were still in the process 
of organization. They have had nearly a year 
of training, organization, and equipping in 
the meantime. 

Senator ELLENDER. But, General, the 
trouble has been the 12 months of service by 
draftees. 

General Lemwnirzer. This is admittedly a 
weakness, Senator. 
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EXTENSION OF TROOP TRAINING PERIOD 
PRESSED BY UNITED STATES 


Senator ELLENDER. Have you pressed them 
to extend the length of draftee service, and 
if so, when did you start? Since the Berlin 
crisis or Just before? 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir. Long before 
that. 

Senator ELLENpER. When? 

General Lemnirzer. From the very be- 
ginning of their membership in NATO. Any 
military man knows that you cannot raise 
and equip efficient armed forces with a period 
of service of 12 months. That is doing it the 
hard way. A similar problem exists in other 
countries. We would like to see them in- 
crease their period of service up to our own 
level of at least 2 years. 


TURKISH ARMED FORCES 


Senator ELLENDER. So far they have not 
done it. Maybe this crisis will cause them 
to do so. 
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Senator ELLENDER. I realize that that has 
been the main basis for our assistance. I 
understand that. 

But the thing that I can’t understand is 
that little or no effort is being made to get 
other people, for instance, the French, the 
British, the Germans, with us who are just 
as vitally interested in this matter as we 
are. They ought to be as much Interested in 
keeping this world free as anybody else. But 
yet we are carrying the load everywhere, 
without too much assistance from them, 
and I am surprised that more effort isn’t 
put in that direction, General. If we keep 
on at the rate we are going now, it is just a 
question of time when we will lose the 
battle without firing a shot, that is as far 
as our way of life is concerned. 

Senator STENNIS. I am sorry, gentlemen, 
your time is up. 

General JOHNSON. May I respond to the 
question, please, sir, at the risk of being im- 
pertinent? 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish you would. Let 
him do it. 

General JouNson. I don't think getting 
additional countries in there falls within 
our province: I mean the province of the 
Department of Defense or certainly the 
province of the Department of the Army. 
This is why we have other agencies within 
the executive department. 


SENATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1967 


Senator ELLENDER. Several years ago I 
pointed out that Mr. DeGaulle desired to 
make France the leading nation in Western 
Europe, I wonder why we don’t permit him 
to take over the military aspects of protect- 
ing Western Europe. As you know, we have 
been there now for almost three decades. 
Last year we spent $2.4 billion to support 
the troops we have there. As I pointed out 
at the hearing on the Supplemental Bill, we 
have 330,000 soldiers there now. In addition 
there are more than 11,000 civilians that 
take care of the military, and we also have 
the wives and dependents of our servicemen 
there. I wonder if it wouldn't be a good 
thing to have DeGaulle take care of West- 
ern Europe. 

Secretary McNamara. Senator Ellender, I 
dont’ believe this would modify De Gaulle’s 
conduct, and I think it would (deleted) con- 
trary to our interest. 

Chairman RussELL. Will the Senator yleld? 

He is in a very fortunate position due to 
the geography of Europe of being able to 
talk big and act big and yet have a free 
shield, as long as we retain the NATO struc- 
ture and protect Germany; isn’t that correct, 
Mr. Secretary? 
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Secretary McNamara. (Deleted) Of course, 
he hasn't suggested that he believes the 
danger from the Soviet Union has dim- 
inished to the extent that the defense of 
Western Europe can be dismantled. (De- 
leted.) He doesn’t wish to see the defense 
of NATO destroyed. 

SENATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, FY 1968 

Secretary McNamara. As I stated earlier, we 
are negotiating with our NATO allies to try 
to arrange a basis under which they will 
share in the payment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Share how? Can’t you 
make them do it? We have been trying it for 
the past 15 years with no success. Isn’t there 
& way by which we can make them share the 
burden? 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; I don’t believe 
there is any way by which one sovereign state 
can impose its will on another. I do think 
there are ways by which we can persuade 
them, and it is in our joint interest for them 
to bear a share of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. If it is in our joint inter- 
est, I don’t think you should have much 
trouble to persuade them, but the trouble is 
I don’t believe that they see the threat from 
Russia as you do, not by any means, and that 
is why in my opinion they are not so anxious 
to assist. 

You also stated you expected a major por- 
tion of this relocation to be completed by 
April 1, 1967. What is the target date now? 

Secretary McNamara. April 1, 1967. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Stennis? 

SENATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, FY 1969 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I suspected, 
to be frank with you. 

Secretary CLIFFORD. That is right. I want 
to tell you it is a sincere conviction on my 
part, and I did not accept it easily. I could 
not understand why, after 23 years, we still 
had to be there. I will leave this subject by 
saying that I now think it is right that we 
have troops there. 

I said the week before last, in a meeting 
of the Defense Ministers, that they had better 
prepare themselves, however, to begin to take 
& larger share of the burden, because we 
could not keep our troops there forever at the 
present level. My language was quite direct. 
I said they must face up to the fact that we 
were starting now to redeploy some of our 
troops. As you may know, we are bringing 
34,000 of our troops back. 

Senator ELLENDER. I have been saying that 
for 10 years. 

Secretary CLIFFORD. Well, you are finally 
proven right. 

Senator ELLENDeER. Proven right? Ten years 
to remove about 30,000? 

Secretary CLIFFORD. No; but I mean we are 
finally bringing some of them back. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Just try to withdraw 
them. They don’t trust you if you just tell 
them that you will. Let us make the move, 
and get our troops out of Europe. 

Secretary CLIFFORD. (Deleted). 

If we begin to start a dialog with the 
Soviets, and agree to cut down our forces 
in Europe, and the Warsaw Pact countries 
then we would have something. I hope that 
might come. I think we ought to continue to 
work in that direction. 


Senator ELLENDER. As I have said, if we had 
done this when De Gaulle Kicked us out of 


France, it is my considered judgment that 
the Russians would have removed their 
troops. So long as we remain there, so long as 
we have these huge forces around the pe- 
riphery of Russia, we can’t expect them to be- 
lieve that we have no offensive purposes. 
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That is the opinion I have found among the 
people when I was there. 

Many asked me the same question, “Why do 
you have all these forces around us? To take 
us over?” 

Of course, that was not the reason we had 
them there. 

Mr, Chairman, I don’t want to argue any 
more, There are more questions I would like 
to have answered but I shall desist. 

Secretary CLIFFORD, I will be available any 
time. 

Senator RUSSELL. There has becn a strong 
feeling on this committee among a number 
of us here. Senator Symington and I have 
been working on possible withdrawal for a 
number of years. How long has it been, 8 
years? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Eight to 10 
SENATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1969 

Senator ELLENDER. I regret that I wasn’t 
here to listen to all the testimony. I was in a 
military construction conference. 

Mr. Clifford, for the past 15 years I have 
urged your predecessors to force our allies to 
help us more. As I understood General 
Wheeler, they are kind of excited and they are 
wondering what we are going to do. We have 
done all we could in my opinion, and we have 
done more than we should, and you say that 
you want the (deleted) NATO allies, to do 
more. 

Now, what is your plan for forcing them to 
do more? 

Secretary CLIFFORD. Our plan is to advise 
them that Ht is up to them to make the 
decision as to what they are going to do and 
if they don’t make the right decision then 
they must realize that this could affect the 
support by the American people and the 
American Congress of our presence in NATO. 

Senator ELLENDER. Don’t you think a threat 
of withdrawal might wake them up a little 
bit? I have been advocating that for the 
past 15 years. As long as we stay there and 
as long as we support them they are going 
to lean on our shoulders. I was in hopes that 
you had some kind of plan whereby you could 
force them to come forth with their just pro- 
portion of assistance. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record tables 
showing the current situation in Europe 
and the assistance we have made avail- 
able to our allies in Western Europe. We 
have restored them to economic health 
and now that they are in a position to 
help us we find that when we knock 
there is no one at homc. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S, ASSISTANCE TO WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (NET 
BASIS) JULY 1, 1945 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1970 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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GROWTH RATES AND TREND DATA BY REGION AND COUNTRY, APR, 30, 1970 
[Office of statistics and reports, Bureau for Program and Policy Coordination, Agency for International Development] 
TABLE 3f.—EUROPE, TREND OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT 1968 PRICES, TOTAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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TABLE 3g.—NORTH AMERICA AND OCEANIA, TREND OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT 1968 PRICES, TOTAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Country and exchange rate per dollar 1950 1951 1952 


28.5 31.2 


[Billions of dollar equivalents} 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


43.9 32.2 35.4 385 39.5 40.4 42.1 43.3 


1961 


44.5 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


47.6 50.1 53.6 57.1 61.1 63,1 


469.1 483.4 505.0 497.9 535.8 545.8 553.6 547.2 582.2 596.8 608.4 648.2 674.1 710.9 755.8 805.1 825.3 


Australia 1 0. 893 Australian dollar. 13.4 13.7 


New Zealand? 0.893 New Zealand 
dolla 


1 Fiscal year ending June 30, 


PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT 
1968 PRICES 


[Dollar equivalents 


aR 


Ne erlands. _.. 
United Kingdom. 
United States___. 


1, 256 7 
2,854 3,152 


Sage 


Source: Gross National Products Office of Statistics and 
Reports, AID. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I invite Senators to 
note the advance made by Germany and 
other countries, but in particular Ger- 
many. Her gross national product has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. Her 
foreign exchange reserves are higher 
than they have ever been, and her gold 
holdings approximates $6 billion. Need- 
less to say, today the Deutsche mark is 
desired more as a reserve currency 
than is the dollar. 

A good deal of the growth that has 
taken place in Western Europe has re- 
sulted from the fact that we had ap- 
proximately 300,000 troops there, plus 
300,000 dependents, and Uncle Sam sent 
the dollars there. They, in turn, were 
spent in Western Europe. 

That has been the source of much of 
our trouble. We have tried in the past to 
get our allies to assist us, as I said earlier, 
but all to no avail. 

Some time ago, we tried to reduce our 


15.3 
3.0 


16.1 
3.0 


16.4 
3.2 


16.7 
3.3 


17.9 
3.4 


18.7 
3.6 


13.6 -14.5 


2 Fiscal year beginning April 1. 


five and a half divisions in Western Eu- 
rope. There were big stories about our ef- 
forts to reduce the number of troops we 
had in Western Europe. As someone said 
earlier, there is no doubt that our allies 
are much better bargainers than we are. 

In order to be able to satisfy them 
and to get one division out of Western 
Europe, what did we have to do? They 
agreed to the withdrawal of one division, 
but that division had to be sent to our 
country and maintained the same as it 
was in Germany—that is, it had to be 
kept ready to go. We had to agree to 
take this division, which is now in this 
country, and fly it once a year to Eu- 
rope for maneuvers there. In the present 
defense bill is an amount of $10 or $12 
million to do just that. I believe the 
Appropriations Committee is going to 
want to look closely at that; and I am 
hopeful it can be cut from the bill. 

Imagine our carrying this whole load, 
and in order to get an agreement, we 
had to maintain the division, this extra 
division, in our own country and spend 
money to send it to Germany and France 
on annual maneuvers, at great cost to 
our Government. It does not add up; it 
does not make sense. Yet, we did it. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I visited 
the NATO countries between the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic conventions in 
1960, and I was disappointed by what I 
found. It was no different from the testi- 
mony I elicited from some of the Defense 
Department witnesses: That the divi- 
sions that were supposed to be in 
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19.8 
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20.9 22.3 
41 4,3 


24.0 
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24.2 
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Western Europe were more or less paper 
divisions, not really active divisions as 
our five and a half divisions were. 

I went back during the months of 
October and November of last year and, 
so help me, I found not much difference. 
On the contrary, I think it was worse, 
because France had withdrawn in the 
meantime—that is, they forced us to 
leave France. 

As I told President Johnson when De 
Gaulle ordered us out of France, we 
should have removed all our troops from 
Western Europe. That is where we 
missed the boat. I am truly sorry that 
the advice I tried to give was not fol- 
lowed. When De Gaulle ordered us to 
get out of France, we should have gotten 
out of Europe entirely. 

Mr. President, what has all this led us 
to by way of debt? I became a Member 
of the Senate in January of 1937, and 
some Members of Congress thought 
President Roosevelt was senile when he 
advocated the expenditure of as much as 
$8.5 to $9 billion to fight the depression 
and to pay all the expenses of Govern- 
ment. 

Similarly, in 1938, during the second 
session of the 75th Congress, he was 
severely criticized for advocating, I 
think, approximaetly $9 billion in budget 
expenditures. 

During the first 2 years in which I 
served in Congress—during the 75th 
Congress—the amount spent to operate 
every department of Government, to help 
us get out of the depression, and to pay 
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the interest on our debt, was only $19.25 
billion. Today, it requires $22 billion an- 
nually merely to pay the interest on our 
debt. That is the condition in which we 
find ourselves today; $22 billion merely 
to pay the carrying charges. Yet, with 
that condition existing, we are still 
giving as much foreign aid as we did 
when we started and we are still main- 
taining tremendous garrisons abroad. It 
simply does not add up. It does not make 
sense. 

What we are doing is bound to affect 
our economy. Many people today are in 
distress, and this is going to be accele- 
rated if charges are not made. 

Mr. President, I hastily put together a 
few figures to try to indicate the 
enormity of our debt. A few billion dol- 
lars more or less will not make any dif- 
ference. We have gone up to $400 bil- 
lion. I think it is now $399 billion. I just 
figured this on the basis of $400 billion— 
our present debt. How big is it? What 
does it look like? It is greater than the 
debt of all the countries of the world. It 
is so tremendous that the human mind 
cannot comprehend it. The imagination 
staggers at the thought of it. And to try 
to simplify it, the imagination will also 
stagger. 

So that we may have some idea of 
what $400 billion is, I have put my staff 
and the computers to work, and this is 
what they have determined. 

Now listen to this, Mr. President: If 
every Member of the U.S. Senate count- 
ed two $1 bills every second of every 
minute of every hour of every day of 
every week, of every month and of every 
year—without stop, without coffee 
breaks, or anything—it would take ap- 
proximately 64 years to count $400 bil- 
lion. 

Imagine that; 64 years. With every 
Member of the Senate counting at the 
rate of two $1 bills per second, without 
stop, for 24 hours, it would take 64 years. 

Imagine that. 

If Senators worked the standard work 
year, 8 hours per day for 260 days per 
year, taking no coffee breaks, or legal 
holidays, or vacations, it would take 
them about 267 years to accomplish the 
same count. 

Imagine that. Two hundred and sixty- 
seven years to count the debt we owe 
now. 

Is that not fantastic? 

It would take the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, at its current capacity 
to produce paper dollars, about 171 years 
to print $400 billion of $1 bills. 

Think of that. 

Four hundred billion, in $1 bills, would 
fill approximately 3,456 railway boxcars 
and would make up a train almost 36 
miles long, or a train that would stretch 
a little more than half way around the 
beltway—Interstate 495. 

Think of that. Just to carry the money 
from one place to another. 

The 400 billion $1 bills stacked— 
not lengthwise or sideways but stacked— 
on top of each other would reach about 
27,095 miles, or 41⁄2 round trips from New 
York to Los Angeles. 

Can you imagine that, Mr. President? 
Dollar bills being placed next to each 
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other and stretching out to 27,095 miles. 
[Laughter.] 

Now listen to this one, Mr. President: 
End to end, the bills would make a path 
160 bills wide—35 feet—to the moon. 
End to end, the bills would encircle the 
equator 1,552 times. 

Think of that. Ribbons of dollar bills, 
160 bills wide, or 35 feet, end to end, and 
encircling the equator 1,552 times. 

Placed side by side, the bills would 
more than cover the entire Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., area in the Capital 
Beltway four times over. 

Can you imagine, Mr. President, walk- 
ing around the District of Columbia, 
which I believe is 100 square miles, on 
dollar bills, The bills in the national debt 
would cover an area four times that size, 
if it were possible to print as many as 
400 billion $1 bills. 

If the $400 billion were to be minted 
in silver dollars, it would weigh about 
11,785,714 tons. The U.S. Mint would 
have to produce well over 440 times the 
total number of silver dollars that were 
minted during the period 1794 to 1935. 

Here is another example: 

The 400 billion silver dollars stacked 
on top of each other would form three 
complete stacks from the earth to the 
moon. 

Can you imagine that, Mr. President? 
Four hundred billion silver dollars 
stacked on top of each other, forming 
three stacks from the earth to the moon? 

Mr. President, these examples were 
given in order to show the enormity of 
the debt. The examples themselves are 
staggering as it is. 

I do hope that something will be done. 
If we do not, then it is only a question 
of time when we will lose our precious 
liberty. 

Destroy our economy and see what 
happens. We are having lots of trouble 
now. If we keep on spending at the rate 
we are spending now, it will be too late 
tomorrow. 

We have got to do something now, to 
get our allies to help us. They are in the 
forefront now. Germany has increased 
its gross national product four or five 
times. Japan is beginning to lead the 
world in some categories of production. 
She is fourth now, We are first. The 
U.S.S.R. is second. Then comes Germany. 
If we continue helping our allies as we 
are, letting them have almost anything 
they desire, it will just be a question 
of time. 

Mr. President, on my last visit to 
Europe in October-November, 1970, I 
talked to the Ambassador at NATO, try- 
ing to get help. He said to me: 

Senator, if we try to get the NATO coun- 
tries to help us to put up money, it will 
simply dissolve NATO and make it ineffective. 


But, they want us to keep up. All that 
they will put in the “pot” is a little under 
$1 billion over the next 5 years. Good old 
Uncle Sam will have to contribute his 
share for the NATO infrastructure to as- 
sist them in spending that $1 billion. 

Mr. President, we should do something 
about this situation now. Tomorrow it 
might be too late. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, first of 
all, I should like to say that what the 
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distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee has had to say this 
afternoon boggles the mind. I am weighed 
down with trying to comprehend the 
amounts he has talked about today in 
the terms in which he has cast them. 

Mr. President, I would like to say that 
I share the indignation of the Senator 
from Louisiana at the financial prob- 
lems brought in large measure by 
year after year assuming the cost of an 
unfair share of the cost of NATO. 

I commend the distinguished majority 
leader for giving many of us at this time 
an opportunity to talk about what must 
be done to face up to this problem right 
now. 

I have had the pleasure and honor of 
serving as the rapporteur, or the work- 
ing chairman, of the Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Subcommittee of the North At- 
lantic Assembly for the past several 
years. I have made six or seven trips to 
Brussels and to The Hague to reason 
with our NATO allies and to point out 
that some day, unless they realize that 
they must pay a larger share, commen- 
surate with their prosperity, we would 
face a crisis. The crisis is right here. It 
was precipitated by the drain on the 
dollar and the tremendous strain on our 
reserves. 

The announcement of our very large 
balance-of-payments deficit for the first 
quarter is another indication that cor- 
rective action is long overdue. The Sen- 
ate of the United States is now being 
asked to face up to the situation, to bite 
the bullet, and make a policy decision 
that will get us off the dime on this 
subject. 

I think the debate is good. I think the 
dialog has been healthy. I share some 
of the indignation that has been ex- 
pressed. The question is not whether we 
should do something. I think we all re- 
alize that something should and must be 
done. The question is what should be 
done. 

In the negotiations I have carried on at 
NATO I have tried in every way I could 
to emphasize that this country will not 
tolerate much longer the unfair propor- 
tionate share of the burden we are car- 
rying and that a failure on their part to 
aid could result in what they most do 
not want to see happen—a drawdown 
of troop forces of the United States in 
Europe. 

The North Atlantic Assembly has ac- 
cepted the resolution I have introduced. 
They have said that no nation, in effect, 
should benefit or gain, balance-of-pay- 
ments-wise, by contributions made for 
the common defense in Europe and that 
there should be a more equitable sharing 
of this burden. 

We have started to develop plans for 
a cleaninghouse in NATO so that this 
could be an automatic procedure year 
after year and not be a matter of these 
agonizing, disrupting negotiations that 
we carry on every couple of years with 
the West German Government. One 
of those negotiations resulted in the 
downfall of the government in Bonn. We 
all wish to prevent that. 

I think the West German Government 
has recognized that it could do more if 
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this burden-sharing arrangement were a 
multilateral requirement in NATO rather 
than just the bilateral negotiations car- 
ried on in the past. They do not create 
a good basis for the kind of relationship 
we wish to maintain. It puts the Gov- 
ernment in power in an exceedingly dif- 
ficult position in trying to think through 
what can be done. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
majority leader for bringing this issue 
to a head at this time thus enabling each 
of us in our own way to think through 
what can and should be done. 

I have tried to develop an answer that 
will solve the real problem, and put some 
real teeth in the U.S. position, and it 
leaves open the question of troop levels 
in Europe, which is essentially the prob- 
lem of the President. 

I maintain that there are many ways 
in which we can solve the burden-shar- 
ing problem. We are going to have a 
military force of a given size, even 
though we intend to reduce it somewhat. 
Let us say that we have 2 million men. 
Where we have those men stationed de- 
pends on where it is our best national 
interest to so do. 

NATO is a very important part of our 
overall defense effort. If it is determined 
that it is in our best interest that part 
of these forces should be in Europe—as 
it has been for many years—we should 
determine the real cost to us of main- 
taining them there. 

What we cannot stand and cannot 
tolerate is not only the heavy budget 
drain but also the balance-of-payments 
drain which is now reaching $1.8 billion 
a year and is weakening our Nation and 
putting us in an increasingly embar- 
rassing financial position and will bring 
us to the point where we may have to 
further restrict investments abroad. We 
may hear talk once again—as President 
Eisenhower proposed—of bringing de- 
pendents back from Europe. 

This would create all sorts of prob- 
lems as we well know. 

We might hear talk about putting a re- 
striction on tourism—a basic freedom to 
American life—which was originally 
suggested by the Johnson administration 
as one means of righting our balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

A far more palatable answer would be 
to ask our Europeans allies to begin pay- 
ing what they should have been paying 
in budgetary contributions to support 
NATO. 

Let me cite a few of the things they 
can readily do which does not involve 
the concept of the so called payment for 
mercenary troops which, understand- 
ably, the President wants to stay away 
from. 

We now hire for instance 74,000 Eu- 
ropean nationals and pay for their sal- 
aries in dollars. They are Europeans and 
are paid by us. They work for the U.S. 
forces and NATO forces in Europe. 

The Europeans are very stringent and 
do not permit any of our dependents to 
work in Europe. But we hire Europeans 
with precious dollars and pay them to 
work for NATO. 

There would be no reason why the Eu- 
ropean countries should not pick up in 
their own defense budgets the offsetting 
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cost fo 74,000 European nationals that 
we are paying in dollars whose services 
are for the common defense. That is one 
item. 

Another item that would be very sim- 
ple would be for them to assume the cost 
of paying in local currency, rather than 
in U.S. dollars, for any construction 
costs—for roads, for runways, for build- 
ings which we have to construct—with 
American dollars. We are not going to 
bring those back to the United States. 
They are going to stay in Europe for 
the common defense. Why should they 
not be built with local currency? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
would we acquire these local currencies? 
Would we not have to use dollars with 
which to buy them? 

Mr. PERCY. No. I am suggesting that 
the NATO countries agree that any in- 
frastructures of that type to be built in 
Europe be paid for out of the defense 
budget of the European countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What about the 74,- 
000 employees the Senator mentioned? 
They work for us. How would we handle 
that? Would we make them pay for this, 
or would we have to buy local currencies 
in order to pay these employees? 

Mr. PERCY. I would simply say that 
if there are Germans working in Ger- 
many for the U.S. forces as a part of 
NATO, they should appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to pay for them. They 
should draw upon their own resources. 
We could simply agree among ourselves 
that they would appropriate sufficient 
funds in their budget to pay the costs of 
those employees in local currency. It 
would come off of our budget and go 
onto their budget and relieve this par- 
ticular element contributing to the bal- 
ance-of-payment deficit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the law, as I 
understand it, which forces these Amer- 
ican installations to hire the indigenous 
people. Is that correct? They cannot hire 
Americans except to do KP. That came 
out on March 31 of this year, so that 
now the wives and daughters of Ameri- 
can servicemen can find employment 
doing KP, in other words, kitchen police, 
in the military installations. We pay for 
that. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for bringing out that point. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I recall, there is no 
law that makes such a requirement. We 
had evidence that some general issued 
an order or an edict that covered in sub- 
stance the matter related by the Senator 
from Montana. 

We have a proviso in the pending bill 
that will remedy that situation to the 
extent of the facts we found. But I do 
not recall that is the law. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to get 
the record straight. I think it was a gen- 
eral. I do not know who gave that order, 
but I think it was a general, providing 
that American dependents could do KP 
work, but I think there is a law affecting 
the 74,000 people which the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois mentioned. It is 
a German law, and perhaps a law in the 
other countries, too, which forbids Amer- 
ican dependents from working in the PX 
and the like. 

Mr. PERCY. I would say we could also 
pass a law saying we will not appropriate 
the funds for those kinds of expenditures 
with which we do not agree. 

But in using the term “law” I would 
say when a general abroad issues an or- 
der, so far as the military personnel and 
their dependents are concerned, that is 
a law in effect, and certainly no one is 
going to counter that particular order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There has to be 
taken into account the fact that they 
are stationed in foreign countries at 
the sufferance of those countries, and 
that creates complications which are 
hard to accept. 

Mr. PERCY. Absolutely. 

There are other examples I might 
point out to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations where we 
should negotiate with our allies abroad. 
This is in the area of taxes, We do not 
pay taxes, as a Federal Government, to 
municipalities or States in this country 
on military installations. Yet, here we 
are in the ludicrous position of having in- 
stallations abroad and the U.S, Govern- 
ment is paying millions of dollars in 
taxes—the Federal Government in 
Washington—to governments of Europe, 
for the privilege of having military in- 
stallations there, the essential purpose of 
which is the defense of Europe. Those 
expenses should be picked up. We should 
be absolved of them. 

Maybe someone should introduce a 
law providing that we would be prohib- 
ited from paying taxes abroad that we 
do not pay at home. 

So here is another area where we have 
the possibility, without getting into the 
mercenary forces concept, of relieving 
the pressure on the dollar. 

Other aspects of the problem have 
been revealed in the course of our de- 
bate. It is for this reason I now come 
to the wording of a perfecting amend- 
ment which I think will enable us to 
have the necessary flexibility and also 
put the necessary teeth into the essence 
of the debate we have been carrying on 
to date. 

The essence of the perfecting amend- 
ment would be that steps can be taken 
other than reducing the number of U.S. 
military personnel stationed in Europe 
that would not endanger the security of 
Western Europe, that would have a fav- 
orable effect on this Nation’s balance-of- 
payments problem and help avoid recur- 
rences of monetary crises involving the 
dollar abroad. 
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The provision of the perfecting 
amendment would simply be that— 

If the European members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization do not take 
action in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1971, and succeeding fiscal years, essentially 
to eliminate the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit resulting from maintaining and sup- 
porting military forces in Europe in support 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the President shall, b g with the fis- 
cal year commencing July 1, 1972, take such 
action appropriate to eliminate such bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would that cover the 
troops we have in Spain, the Navy people 
we have in the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlantic Fleet? That would be the bulk 
of it. 

Mr. PERCY. That would cover all 
forces of the United States that are part 
of the structures of NATO that contrib- 
ute to our present balance-of-payments 
drain of $1.8 billion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The 6th Fleet is not 
a part of NATO; it is to be used to back 
up NATO. So are our troops in Spain, I 
understand. The Senator’s amendment 
in that regard, I believe, would not cover 
those matters? 

Mr. PERCY. This would cover only 
those forces which are a part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. That is 
true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those in Europe. 

Mr. PERCY. A statement which has 
been unrefuted by the Department of 
Defense is that our overall expenses at- 
tributable to NATO are approximately 
$14 billion. Certainly this includes forces 
such as the 6th Fleet. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator elim- 
inates the 6th Fleet, the North Atlantic 
Fleet near England, and forces in Spain, 
the amount remaining would be what? 
Would it be about $2 billion or $3 bil- 
lion? 

Mr. PERCY. The out-of-pocket amount 
is $3 billion a year on our existing budget, 
I understand, on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the amount 
of money the Senator will expect them 
to contribute or assist in? 

Mr. PERCY. The requirement of this 
perfecting amendment would be that the 
European nations would take steps to 
eliminate the $1.8 billion which is the 
balance-of-payments deficit which our 
forces contributing to those countries 
now bring about. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And they would pay 
that out of their pockets and it would 
not be charged to us? 

Mr. PERCY. Absolutely. I think it 
would be wise if we, as a matter of leg- 
islative history, take into account that 
many of the things they have done in 
the past are totally unacceptable to us 
now. As has been pointed out, the West 
German Government has loaned us 
money; some in past years has been at 
the going rate of interest. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a disfavor. 

Mr. PERCY. And some of it is due and 
payable in the near future. This is not 
what we consider anything other than a 
band-aid approach when we require ma- 
jor surgery in finding a way to solve this 
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problem permanently. It merely delays 
the day of reckoning. 

Nor would I feel as acceptable offset, 
the purchase of military equipment 
which a country may purchase anyway. 
I am not impressed with the purchase 
of F-4’s which a country would purchase 
anyway. If purchases were made by Eu- 
ropean countries of items they never 
purchased in the past and never contem- 
plated in the future, that might be an 
“additionality” as against our balance 
of payments that is meaningful. But the 
purchase of ongoing bread and butter 
items does not provide that “‘additional- 
ity” which is the only true way to get at 
this budget deficit. 

Again, I thank my distinguished col- 
league for his comments. I share in the 
indignation he has so forcefully ex- 
pressed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 102 


I send to the desk at this time, for 
printing, a perfecting amendment to the 
Mansfield amendment. Once again I say 
to my distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana that although he has caused some 
consternation in some quarters, he has 
brought up an important issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

On page 1 of such amendment, beginning 
with “that” in line 3, strike out all down 
through line 9 on page 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “that steps can be 
taken other than reducing the number of 
United States military personnel stationed 
in Europe that would not endanger the se- 
curity of Western Europe, that would have 
a favorable effect on this Nation’s balance 
of payments problem, and that would help 
avoid recurring international monetary crises 
involving the value of the doll: r abroad. 

(b) If the European members 4! the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization do not take 
action in the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1971, and in succeeding fiscal years, es- 
sentially to eliminate the United Statés bal- 
ance of payments deficit resulting from 
maintaining and supporting military forces 
in Europe in support of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the President shall, 
beginning with the fiscal year which begins 
July 1, 1972. take such action as may be 
necessary and appropriate to eliminate such 
balance of payments deficit.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
never been blessed with so many calls 
from friends overseas in any 24-hour 
period. I have heard from the distin- 
guished American Ambassador in Bel- 
gium, Ambassador Eisenhower, with 
whom I have discussed this problem be- 
fore. I have heard from my distinguished 
constituent from Illinois, the Ambassa- 
dor to Iceland with whom I have not been 
privileged to talk since he went over 
there several years ago. The distin- 
guished American Ambassador to the 
Netherlands called this afternoon. I was 
happy to talk to him, and yesterday to 
my distinguished friend, Ambassador 
Lodge. On my own initiative, I called 
Ambassador Watson in Paris on Sun- 
day and talked to him about NATO 
along with other matters. 

They were all deeply concerned about 
the adverse impact that adoption of the 
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Mansfield amendment would have upon 
our allies in Europe. But I am pleased to 
report that they felt the principle in- 
volved in trying to see that budgetary 
contributions by our allies sufficient to 
make up the deficit in our balance-of- 
payments account was something no rea- 
sonable man could argue against. No 
country shared gain or lose, balance of 
payment wise, for expenditures made for 
the common defense. I feel our European 
allies believe themselves it is time to do 
this. Once they do it, though it will 
wrench at first, they will be the first to 
realize that the financing of NATO will 
be on a much more solid basis than it 
has been in the past. We can avoid this 
crisis, and the necessity to reduce U.S. 
forces levels in Europe can be accom- 
plished through an agreement to mutual- 
ly reduce force levels, both East and 
West. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I find 
this most interesting. I did understand 
that the oldtimers, the elder statesmen, 
so-called, did have their meeting down- 
town, did have their pictures taken, did 
issue their statements, and some of them 
did come up here and patrol the halls of 
the Senate, seeking to explain their point 
of view. But I never thought the day 
would come when U.S. ambassadors 
abroad in NATO countries would place 
calls to their Senators and in that way 
make known their views and their inter- 
est, personal and otherwise, in a piece of 
legislation which the Senate is consider- 
ing and which is the Senate’s business. 

I did not make this issue; I just raised 
it. But this tremendous counterpressure 
has made the issue, and I cannot tell my 
colleagues how delighted I am that we 
are going to dispose of it tomorrow, be- 
cause to me it is becoming embarrassing. 

I wanted to vote within 20 minutes 
after I introduced the amendment a week 
ago today, and I must say for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), manager of the bill, and the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), 
that they did try, with all the power and 
persuasion they possessed, to get a vote 
on this amendment last Monday and, be- 
cause of circumstances over which they 
had no control, on today and, because of 
circumstances over which they had no 
control, we did get it for tomorrow. 

So I commend them for trying to speed 
up the consideration of this amendment, 
and I think I should say, in all candor, 
that there was, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no pressure from the White House 
to delay a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. I think that should be in the 
Recor, too, so that certain newspaper 
stories can be cleared up. 

Furthermore, speaking as a Senator 
from Montana, I feel that I am getting 
entirely too much publicity. I do not 
mind my getting my fair share, but I 
think that the press has gone out of 
bounds in giving me something which I 
do not deserve. But I must say, in all can- 
dor, that I have enjoyed all the edi- 
torials, both pro and con. I have en- 
joyed all the commentators, both pro and 
con. But believe me, when this is out of 
the way, the Senator from Montana will 
be the happiest man in the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED THE CURRENT RAILWAY LABOR- 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 18, 1971, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bill: 

S. 1181. An act to remove certain limita- 
tions on the granting of relief to owners of 
lost or stolen bearer securities of the United 
States, and for other purposes, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I call up a joint resolution 
which has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Welfare, and ask 
that it be read but before it is read, I 
would like to hold it in abeyance and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 8:30 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in recess untii the hour of 8:30 to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the prayer 
of the Chaplain and the recognition of 
the joint leadership, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, not to go beyond the hour of 9 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the basis of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, is it correct to state that the 
time limitation, under the agreement en- 
tered into covering the SST, begins to 
run at 9 o’clock sharp and expires at 
no later than 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that is correct. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. And that, beginning 
at 11 o’clock, the pending amendment 
to the unfinished business, the Nelson 
amendment I believe, is laid down and is 
subject to a limitation of not to exceed 
1 hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 


MANAGEMENT DISPUTE 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 100) 
reported today by the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not expect 
to object, but to ask a question of the 
majority leader—if this bill is now laid 
aside, will again become the pending 
business when we come back tomorrow, 
and as the majority leader has just 
stated, under these agreements hereto- 
fore made, that time on the bill start op- 
erating and go back into effect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The joint resolution 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the joint resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the joint resolution be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The joint res- 
olution will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 100) is 
as follows: 

Whereas the labor dispute between the 
carriers represented by the National Railway 
Labor Conference and the Eastern, Western, 
and Southeastern Carriers Conference Com- 
mittees and certain of their employees rep- 
resented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen threatens essential transportation 
services of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national 
interest, including the national health and 
defense, that essential transportation serv- 
ices be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have 
not resulted in settlement of the dispute; 
and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emer- 
gency measures are essential to security and 
continuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the ob- 
jectives in a manner which preserves and 
prefers solutions reached through collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas the recommendations of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board Numbered 179 for 
settlement of this dispute did not result in a 
settlement: Now, therefore, in order to en- 
courage these parties to reach their own 
agreement, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the provisions 
of the final paragraph of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160) shall ap- 
ply and be extended for an additional period 
with respect to the above dispute, so that 
no change, except by agreement, shall be 
made by the carriers represented by the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Conference Commit- 
tees or by their employees, in the condi- 
tions out of which such dispute arose prior 
to 12:01 antemeridian of October 1, 1971. 

Sec. 2. Not later than ten days prior to 
the expiration date specified in the first 
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section of this joint resolution the Secretary 
of Labor shall submit to the Congress a 
full and comprehensive report containing— 

(1) the progress, if any, of negotiations 
between the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference and the Eastern, Western, and South- 
eastern Carriers Conference Committees and 
their employees; and 

(2) any such recommendations for a pro- 
posed solution of the dispute described in 
this joint resolution as he deems appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 3. Not later than July 31, 1971, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Transportation shall submit jointly to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current 
work stoppage. Such report shall include an 
analysis of all the recoverable and non-re- 
coverable losses suffered as a result of the 
stoppage; the extent to which rail traffic was 
diverted to other means of transportation, 
and the secondary effects on other industries 
and employment. Not later than July 31, 1971, 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current 
stoppage on movement of goods vital to the 
national defense; the extent to which rail 
traffic was diverted to other means of trans- 
portation and the status of plans to provide 
for the movement of defense articles in the 
event of a railroad work stoppage or lockout. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the first section 
of this joint resolution, the rates of pay of 
all employees who are subject to the first 
section of this joint resolution shall be 
increased in accordance with the following 
table: 


Effective as of: Pay increase 

January 1, 1970.... 5 per centum for all 

employees 

November 1, 1970.. 30 cents per hour for 

leaders and me- 
chanics. 
November 1, 1970.. 18 cents per hour for 
assistants and help- 
ers. 
4 per centum for all 

employees. 
Nothing in this section shall prevent any 
change made by agreement in the increases 
in rates of pay provided pursuant to this 
section. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the living accommodations of the employees 
who are subject to the first section of this 
joint resolution, while they are on travel 
status, are unsatisfactory. Accordingly, the 
Congress does not intend, by limiting the 
effect of Section 4 to rates of pay, to endorse 
the continued furnishing of substandard 
quarters to employees and urges manage- 
ment and labor to negotiate an agreement to 
provide, as soon as possible, substantially 
improved living quarters for employees on 
travel status. 

Sec. 6. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately upon enactment. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
is a copy of the joint resolution on each 
Senator’s desk. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held hearings yesterday after- 
noon on the President’s request for legis- 
lation respecting the nationwide railroad 
emergency which began early yesterday 
morning. We heard from the Secretary 
of Transportation concerning the im- 
pact which the strike of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Signalmen was having 
and the effect upon the Nation which 
could be expected to result if allowed to 
continue. We heard also from the Sec- 
retary of Labor regarding the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation as to what ac- 
tion the Congress should take. 
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In addition, we have had the benefit of 
the views of the parties to the dispute— 
the Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen, 
and the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference which represents the carriers 
involved. 

Mr. President, this dispute has its ori- 
gin in collective bargaining notices 
served by the Brotherhood on the car- 
riers as far back as October of 1969. 
Since that time, the various procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act have been pur- 
sued, including the appointment of a 
Presidential Emergency Board on March 
4, 1971. On April 14, 1971, the Board— 
Emergency Board No. 179—issued its 
recommendations. These included rec- 
ommendations for a series of periodic 
wage increases—going back retroactively 
to January 1, 1970, and extending up to 
April 1, 1973. The parties were unable 
to reach agreement on the basis of the 
Emergency Board’s recommendations, 
and the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act which have the effect of prohibiting 
strikes or lockouts accordingly expired 30 
days later—on May 14. 

Mr. President, the committee has con- 
cluded, in agreement with the adminis- 
tration, that Congress should not at- 
tempt to resolve the merits of this labor- 
management dispute through legislation 
which would permanently settle the is- 
sues in dispute. 

I would note that the committee con- 
sidered and rejected a proposal to imple- 
ment all the findings of Emergency 
Board No. 179. It was believed that Con- 
gress should not take such a step which 
it has not taken previously. Furthermore, 
many of the proposals of the Emergency 
Board were merely recommendations 
which require further negotiation for 
implementation. 

What the committee is recommending 
to the Senate is a resolution which will 
extend until October 1, 1971, the period 
during which, under the Railway Labor 
Act, no strike or lockout may occur. This 
resolution would not prohibit the parties 
from continuing their negotiations in 
their efforts to reach an equitable settle- 
ment; on the contrary, it is hoped and 
indeed anticipated that this extended pe- 
riod will provide the parties with suffi- 
cient opportunity to accomplish that 
purpose. 

I should point out that the October 1, 
1971, extension we have provided for ex- 
ceeds by 3 months the administration’s 
recommendation, which was for an ex- 
tension until July 1, 1971. We concluded 
this additional period was warranted in 
order to insure adequate time for reach- 
ing agreement between the parties. We 
also felt that during this period the pres- 
ent negotiations between the carriers and 
the shopcraft unions—which have been 
a complicating factor in the signalmen’s 
dispute—might be concluded, thus facili- 
tating an agreement in the signalmen’s 
case, 

The resolution further provides, in ac- 
cordance with the administration’s rec- 
ommendation, that 10 days before the 
new expiration date, the Secretary of La- 
bor shall report to Congress on the prog- 
ress of negotiations and his recommen- 
dations for proposed solution of the dis- 
pute if it has not yet been settled by 
then. 
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We also provide for the Secretaries of 
Labor, Transportation, and Defense to 
report to the Congress on the impact that 
this current work stoppage has had, so 
that we may have such information 
available when we consider the various 
proposals that have been made for per- 
manent emergency disputes legislation. 
Consideration of permanent emergency 
disputes legislation will shortly be taken 
up by the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, or by one of its subcommit- 
tees initially. 

In addition, the resolution contains a 
sense of Congress provision that the liv- 
ing conditions of employees subject to 
this resolution, while on travel status, 
are unsatisfactory. The resolution urges 
negotiations to improve such conditions. 
The Emergency Board had pointed out 
that— 

The sordid state of some camp cars on some 
roads is both telling in its impact and not 
seriously challenged by the carriers. 


Mr. President, while we are acting in 
order to forestall the adverse impact on 
the Nation which the administration ad- 
vises would be caused by a prolonged 
nationwide rail strike, we are mindful 
of the fact that, absent legislative inter- 
vention, these workers do have the right 
to strike. Therefore, it seemed to the 
committee that if we are taking such 
action, we should provide some recom- 
pense to these workers for having de- 
prived them of their only weapon—par- 
ticularly since they have already been 
working without an agreement on wages 
for some 1642 months, and without a 
wage increase for over 22 months during 
this period of very serious inflation. 

Accordingly, in addition to setting a 
date of October 1, 1971, the committee 
has concluded that the retroactive pay 
provisions which were recommended to 
the parties by Emergency Board No. 179 
should go into effect immediately. 

Our resolution, therefore, contains a 
section which provides for an increase 
of 5 percent for all workers covered by 
the dispute, effective January 1, 1970; a 
30-cents-per-hour increase for leaders 
and mechanics and an 18-cents-per-hour 
increase for assistants and helpers, effec- 
tive November 1, 1970; and a 4-percent 
increase for all workers covered, effective 
April 1, 1971. 

I would point out that in making pro- 
vision for the retroactive wage increases 
recommended by the Emergency Board, 
we are following the pattern adopted by 
Congress last December 10, when we ex- 
tended the no-strike, no-lockout period 
in another railroad labor dispute, and 
similarly required payment of the retro- 
active increases recommended by the 
Emergency Board in that case. I might 
add that three of the labor unions in- 
volved in that earlier dispute have since 
settled voluntarily with the carriers. 

At the time of our action last Decem- 
ber, a number of Senators strongly op- 
posed the provision for retroactive wage 
increases. They were particularly con- 
cerned, because in that case, the Emer- 
gency Board’s wage increase recommen- 
dations were tied to recommended work 
rules changes which were expected to 
save the carriers money if accepted by 
the unions. The argument was made at 
that time that it would be unfair for 
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Congress to award any wage increases 
without also taking action on the other 
part of the package—the work rules. 

I think it important to make clear that 
this element is not present in the instant 
situation. The carriers have agreed to the 
Wage increases recommended by the 
Emergency Board; and, since no work 
rules issues are in dispute, the carriers 
have not conditioned their agreement to 
the wage increases upon the union giving 
up something it already has. 

I should also point out that while the 
union is insisting that the skilled nature 
of the work performed by its members 
warrants a wage settlement higher than 
that recommended by the Emergency 
Board, there is no serious likelihood that 
it will have to settle for less. Not only 
have the carriers accepted the Emer- 
gency Board’s retroactive wage increase 
recommendations, but also the amounts 
recommended are the same, or slightly 
lower, than those which the carriers have 
agreed upon with other unions in recent 
months. 

Accordingly, and in view of the fur- 
ther delay of strike action we are re- 
quiring of the union, the committee be- 
lieves that our provision for the retro- 
active wage increases is entirely fair 
and justified. 

I would emphasize that such provision 
is in no way intended to prejudice the 
union’s right to bargain for greater in- 
creases—either retroactively or prospec- 
tively—nor does it represent a judgment 
by the committee as to what the amount 
of the wage increases ought to be. It 
merely represents what seems to the 
members of the committee, under all 
the circumstances, to be the most reason- 
able available measure of recompense for 
requiring the union to postpone any 
strike action. 

Mr. President, just a short while ago 
we were advised that the President 
knows of the action of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and from the 
White House has come the following an- 
nouncement: 

The Senate proposal is acceptable to the 
President, because our interest is the end- 
ing of the strike and having the rails run 
normally. 


Mr. President, in view of all this and 
the need for expeditious action, I will 
say nothing further at this time, and 
recommend that the Senate act favor- 
ably on the committee’s resolution. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, again we 
find Congress placed in the impossible 
position of trying to settle a labor dis- 
pute. Throughout the years I have been 
one of the strongest advocates for free 
collective bargaining. As a businessman, 
as a Senator, and as an American, I am 
convinced that collective bargaining 
represents the best way to resolve issues 
which will always arise between labor 
and management. It is, therefore, with a 
great deal of sadness that I again find 
myself on the Senate floor attempting to 
become an instant expert in a most com- 
plicated area. I do not fool myself, and 
I do not think any Member of this body 
should fool himself; it is impossible for 
U.S. Senators to become operating man- 
agers for our Nation’s railroads. 

I do not intend to spend a great deal 
of time rehashing history. Nevertheless, 
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I think it important for us to recognize 
that this great body has too often been 
called upon to settle labor-management 
disputes in the rail industry. To mention 
only a few of the times that we have 
been placed in the position of being 
judge, jury, and arbitrator: There was 
the threatened nationwide strike of the 
railroad operating crafts in 1963, which 
was averted only by enactment of Public 
Law 88-108. There was the strike by the 
firemen against selective rail carriers in 
1966; the strike against a substantial 
number of airlines by the machinists in 
1966; the shop craft strike which re- 
sulted in the enactment of Public Law 
90-54 on July 17, 1967; and, finally, the 
near disaster of December 9 and 10, last 
year, which resulted in the passage of 
Public Law 91-541. 

Today, Mr. President (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
we are again faced with a nationwide 
crisis caused by either the ineffective- 
ness of the Railway Labor Act or the 
unwillingness of those covered by the 
act to make it work. The Nation’s rail- 
roads have stopped. Most railroads will 
not fail, although I think all of us should 
remember that the rail industry is one 
of the weakest industries in this country. 

Who is hurt by the present railroad 
strike? I do not think that it is an over- 
simplification to say that all of us are 
hurt. 

More than 43 percent of the Nation’s 
freight moves on railroads. Yesterday 
and today, 43 percent of the Nation’s 
freight stood still. 

The Nation’s largest railroad, the Penn 
Central, has been in bankruptcy for more 
than a year. Its operations continue 
largely because of the day-to-day cash 
flow. This strike is inviting the complete 
stoppage of the Penn Central. 

Will it be next week, the week after, 
or the week after that, that we are faced 
with the question, How do we keep the 
Nation’s largest railroad operating? 

It will be recalled that last December 
9, we stayed in session until the wee 
hours in the morning in order to avert a 
nationwide rail strike. At that time I 
restated a premise that I had stated 
many times before, when I said: 

I do not believe that the U.S. Congress 
should be turned into a national mediation 
board for the settlement of every labor- 
management dispute that could possibly 
disrupt the economy of this country. 


As in the past, my words apparently 
fell upon deaf ears. Less than 6 months 
have passed since our last nationwide 
rail crisis. We are again placed in a 
position of doing the impossible. Con- 
gress is asked in effect to pass a private 
bill so as to settle an issue which should 
have been settled by collective bargain- 
ing. 

What will be the results of our ac- 
tion—whatever action we may take? 
First, we have spent less than 24 hours 
trying to grapple with this problem, and 
in all candor we have to admit that we 
simply do not know what the conse- 
quences of our action might be. 

We will get the railroads running— 
there is no doubt about that. For how 
long, we do not know. At what price, we 
do not know. 
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Last December, Mr. President, I stated 
the following: 

Mr. President, if all Senators had attended 
meetings of the Committee on Commerce in 
which the financial plights of the railroads 
in this country were brought out in great 
detail, they would realize that we are faced 
with a problem of tremendous magnitude 
and seriousness. 

As I recall, the former Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wirtz, who is a trustee of the Penn 
Central Railroad, stated that unless Con- 
gress enacted some kind of loan guarantee 
legislation, the Penn Central could not pay 
the wage increases recommended by the 
Emergency Board. 


We were forced to pass legislation per- 
mitting guaranteed Federal loans to the 
Penn Central. Those guaranteed loans 
have been used up. 

We are told now that within the next 
6 months additional] relief will be needed 
in order to keep the Nation’s largest 
railroad operating. 

In the Washington Post on the seventh 
of this month was published an article 
which pointed out that Federal Judge 
John P., Fullam, who is overseeing the 
bankruptcy of that railroad, has indi- 
cated he may not permit the railroad to 
accept another federally guaranteed 
loan unless there are shifts in work rules 
that would enhance Penn Central’s 
chances to become viable. The article 
went on to point out: 

If (Judge) Fullam carries through on his 
threat, it would represent an attempt to 
force Congress to face not only the issue of 
financing Penn Central, but also the ques- 
tion of work rules... 


Now, Mr. President, I am not suggest- 
ing that we legislate at this time a num- 
ber of work rule changes, nor that we 
rewrite contracts presently existing be- 
tween railway labor and railway manage- 
ment. First, there is no reason that the 
Congress of the United States should 
have to do what labor and management 
should be able to do for themselves. 
Second, we should neither deceive our- 
selves nor the public into believing that 
we are experts in this area. By the same 
token, we should face reality. Part of that 
reality is that the largest railroad in the 
country is bankrupt. Part of that reality 
is that precipitate legislation and Gov- 
ernment regulation is in some way re- 
sponsible for the deplorable condition of 
our Nation’s railroads. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent. that several items relating to the 
continuing serious situation facing our 
Nation’s largest railroad be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I want 
particularly to bring to the attention of 
all of the Members of this body the 
order issued by Judge John Fullam on 
March 22 of this year. The most startling 
part of that order is the fact that a re- 
organization plan was impossible. While 
the order itself does not say so, one of 
the reasons that effective reorganization 
is impossible is the uncertainty of the 
future which we ourselves continue to 
create. 
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Mr. President, in labor-management 
relations affecting the railroad industry, 
we have had pending before our com- 
mittee for over 15 months, legislation 
designed to provide certainty and sta- 
bility in railway labor contracts. There 
have been no hearings held, even though 
we have been faced with a crisis situation 
twice within the past 6 months. 

We simply cannot afford to play Rus- 
sian roulette with the Nation’s basic 
transportation system. The Secretary of 
Transportation, the Secretary of Labor 
and the President himself, have all 
stressed the importance of the Nation’s 
railroad system in relation to the entire 
economy of the country. Already the 
strike that is now occurring has sent 
shock waves from Maine to California 
and from Oregon to Florida. I can think 
of no single episode which could cause 
so great a harm to our entire economy. 

Mr. President, I do not overstate my 
case. All of us in this body have realized 
for some time that a nationwide rail 
strike could occur. We have postponed 
considering permanent legislation to 
guard against such catastrophe. Today, 
we can see what our procrastination has 
brought. Among other things, it has 
again placed the Congress of the United 
States up against the wall where we are 
called upon to place an ineffective band- 
aid on a mortal wound to the collective 
bargaining system and further weaken 
our nationwide rail industry. 

In all candor, Mr. President, there is 
no way that we in Congress can intelli- 
gently enact effective and meaningful 
legislation in a crisis situation such as 
this. I recognize this fact, and I am sure 
that every Member in this Congress rec- 
ognizes it. In fact, the public certainly 
recognizes our dilemma. 

In this crisis atmosphere, we cannot 
develop meaningful, permanent legisla- 
tion. However, it is my judgment that we 
can do much better than the legislation 
we rushed out of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee this morning. 

Mr. President, at an appropriate time 
I shall offer an amendment which, in 
my judgment, represents a much better 
approach, 

I should like now briefly to recall the 
history of this dispute. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men represents approximately 10,000 
nonoperating employees engaged in the 
installation, inspection, maintenance, 
and repair of railroad signal devices and 
related equipment. Its members consti- 
tute about 2 percent of total railroad em- 
ployees and 3 percent of the nonoperat- 
ing employees. 

On October 1, 1969, the brotherhood 
served a uniform section 6 notice on sub- 
stantially all of the Nation’s railroads 
requesting wage increases to be effective 
on January 1, 1970. In addition to gen- 
eral wage increases, the October 1, 1969, 
notice contained a number of other wage- 
related demands. On or about October 7 
and November 3, 1969, the carriers served 
counter section 6 notices on the brother- 
hood, requesting changes in various ex- 
isting contractual arrangements. 

Conferences between the individual 
carriers and the brotherhood failed to 
produce agreement and thereupon both 
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parties authorized national handling of 
the dispute. The parties jointly invoked 
the services of the National Mediation 
Board by application dated April 9, 1970. 
On April 13, 1970, the National Media- 
tion Board docketed the dispute as NMB 
Case No. A-8811. 

On May 18, 1970, the brotherhood 
served a second section 6 notice on the 
carriers requesting certain changes in 
fringe benefits. The application of the 
carriers for the services of the National 
Mediation Board in connection with the 
brotherhood’s notice of May 18, 1970, was 
docketed on August 27, 1970, as NMB 
Case No. A-8811, Sub. 1. Subsequently, it 
was handled concurrently with case No. 
A-8811. 

Mediation commenced July 28, 1970, 
and continued intermittently until Jan- 
uary 22, 1971, when the National Media- 
tion Board in accordance with section 5, 
first, of the Railway Labor Act, advised 
the parties that its mediation efforts had 
been unsuccessful and proffered arbitra- 
tion. The carriers accepted the National 
Mediation Board’s proffer of arbitration; 
the brotherhood declined. On January 28, 
1971, the National Mediation Board noti- 
fied the parties that it was formally 
terminating its mediatory efforts. The 
brotherhood subsequently set a strike 
date for March 5, 1971. On March 4, 1971, 
the President created Emergency Board 
No. 179. 

Following submission of the Board’s 
report on April 14, 1971, negotiations 
were resumed under the auspices of the 
National Mediation Board. During the 
course of these negotiations, the union 
announced its intention to engage in a 
nationwide strike at 6 a.m. on May 17, 
1971. 

The Department of Labor participated 
in attempts to achieve a settlement and 
to avert a strike or lockout. Under the 
guidance of Assistant Secretary Usery, 
negotiation sessions were held in an ef- 
fort to resolve the continuing contro- 
versy. While some progress was made, 
the parties were unable to resolve their 
differences, and at 6 a.m. on Monday, 
May 17, 1971, the nationwide rail strike 
commenced. 

Mr. President, at this point I send to 
the desk an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 
100 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Strike everything after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the provisions of the final paragraph 
of section 10 of the Railway Labor Act (45 
U.S.C. 160) shall apply and be extended for 
an additional period with respect to the 
above dispute, so that no change, except by 
agreement, shall be made by the carriers 
represented by the National Railway Labor 
Conference Committees or by their em- 
ployees, in the conditions out of which such 
dispute arose prior to 12:01 antemeridian of 
July 1, 1971. 

Sec. 2. (a) If agreement has not been 
reached by the parties upon the expiration 
of the period specified in the first section of 
this joint resolution, the determinations of 
the Emergency Board No. 179 appointed by 
the President by Executive Order 11585 on 
March 4, 1971, pursuant to section 10 of the 
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Railway Labor Act (herein after referred to 
as the “Board”), shall take effect and shall 
continue in effect until the parties reach 
agreement or, if agreement is not reached, 
until such time, not to exceed 2 years from 
June 30, 1971, as the Board shall determine 
to be appropriate. The Board’s determina- 
tions shall have the same effect (including 
the preclusion of the resort to either strike or 
lockout) as though arrived at by agreement 
of the parties under the Railway Labor Act 
(45 U.S.C. 151 et. seq.). 

(b) In the event of t as to 
the meaning of any part or all of a deter- 
mination by the Board, or as to the terms 
of the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party 
may within the effective period of the deter- 
mination apply to the Board for clarifica- 
tion of its determinations, whereupon the 
Board shall reconvene and shall promptly is- 
sue a further determination with respect to 
the matters raised by any application for 
clarification. Such further determination 
may, in the discretion of the Board, be made 
with or without a further hearing. 

(c) The United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of all suits concerning the deter- 
mination of the Board. 

Sec. 3. Not later than July 31, 1971, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Transportation shall submit jointly to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current 
work stoppage. Such report shall include an 
analysis of all the recoverable and non- 
recoverable losses suffered as a result of the 
stoppage; the extent to which rail traffic 
was diverted to other means of transporta- 
tion, and the secondary effects on other in- 
dustries and employment. Not later than 
July 31, 1971, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress as full and com- 
prehensive a report as feasible on the impact 
of the current stoppage on movement of 
goods vital to the national defense; the ex- 
tent to which rail traffic was diverted to 
other means of transportation and the status 
of plans to provide for the movement of 
defense articles in the event of a railroad 
work stoppage or lockout. 

Sec. 4. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately upon enactment. 


Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
terms of my amendment are simple and 
easy to understand. 

The Railway Labor Act provision pro- 
hibiting strikes and lockouts is extended 
to June 30, 1973. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men and the Carriers are given to June 
30, 1971, to reach voluntary agreement 
over the terms and conditions of the pro- 
posed collective bargaining agreement 
now in dispute. 

Absent voluntary agreement between 
the parties by June 30, 1971, the recom- 
mendations of Emergency Board No. 179 
will become effective and will have the 
same force as if they had been volun- 
tarily agreed to by the parties. 

These recommendations, which then 
become the terms and conditions of the 
collective bargaining agreement, will re- 
main in full force and effect until June 
30, 1973 unless modified by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties at any time prior 
thereto. 

This proposal is quite similar to the 
settlement imposed upon the machinists 
union and certain other brotherhoods in 
1967 under Public Law 90-54. The main 
difference in this situation is that absent 
agreement between the parties we would 
be imposing the existing recommenda- 
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tions of the Emergency Board rather 
than creating a new panel to review and 
possibly modify the recommendations al- 
Pore made by a group of experts in this 

Emergency Board No. 179, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was established under an Execu- 
tive order issued by President Nixon on 
March 4, 1971, pursuant to authority 
contained in section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act. This Emergency Board was 
composed of three distinguished Ameri- 
cans eminently qualified to serve as 
neutrals in the determination of the 
issues of this dispute and with outstand- 
ing backgrounds of service and experi- 
ence in the field of labor-management 
relations in the raliroad industry. These 
three gentlemen, Paul N. Guthrie, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
North Carolina; Thomas G. S. Christen- 
sen, professor of law at New York Uni- 
versity; and Jean T. McKelvey, profes- 
sor of industrial and labor relations at 
Cornell University, submitted their re- 
port to the President on April 14, 1971. 

I see nothing to gain, Mr. President, by 
superimposing another board to review 
the recommendations of these experts. 
Their report deals in depth with the is- 
sues underlining the dispute between the 
parties and includes specific and com- 
prehensive recommendations for settle- 
ment of all the issues in dispute. 

It has been alleged in the past, Mr. 
President, that the carriers would rather 
come to Congress than negotiate a final 
contract. What occurred in the shop- 
craft dispute last winter, however, and 
what will occur if the resolution reported 
by the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee becomes law is the establishment 
of a precedent which would seem to favor 
the brotherhoods in coming to Congress 
and which, in effect, greatly undermines 
the process of free collective bargaining. 
Thus, what is proposed by the committee 
resolution is to impose by legislation cer- 
tain of the wage increases upon the car- 
riers which were recommended by the 
Emergency Board without taking into 
considering or imposing upon the rail- 
road brotherhoods any of the considera- 
tions which might have been a quid pro 
quo for inducing the carriers to agree to 
such increases. 

It is difficult to look at the recom- 
mendations of the Emergency Board and 
the agreement of the carriers to accept 
them in any context other than that as 
a complete package. I do not believe 
there is anyone in this Body who serious- 
ly believes that the carriers would offer a 
42 percent wage increase without ob- 
taining some consideration in other areas 
of the collective bargaining agreement in 
return. I submit, therefore, that by mere- 
ly imposing the wage increases we are 
seriously endangering the balance of col- 
lective bargaining between the parties. 

There are certain areas where Emer- 
gency Board No. 179 recommended that 
the parties engage in further negotia- 
tions, either directly or through the es- 
tablishment of various joint committees. 
Under my substitute amendment, the 
burden in good faith as directed by the 
Emergency Board will be continued. 

If there is disagreement as to the 
meaning of any part or all of a specific 
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determination by the Board, any party 
may apply to Emergency Board No. 179 
for a ruling and the Emergency Board 
shall thereupon reconvene and promptly 
issue a further determination with the 
respect to the matter or matters raised 
for clarification. The Board retains dis- 
cretion as to whether a further hearing 
will be necessary. 

Finally, the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia is 
given exclusive jurisdiction over all suits 
concerning the determinations of the 
Emergency Board. 

Mr. President, experts have looked at 
this situation in depth. Board after Board 
have made recommendations. I urge my 
colleagues to follow their recommenda- 
tions by adopting my amendment. It fol- 
lows the industry trend already accepted 
by six of the major railway unions. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I am assured 
that in all probability the United Trans- 
portation Workers and the shop craft 
unions will probably accept the common 
contract termination date of June 30, 
1973, when they complete their negotia- 
tions later this summer. 

My amendment assures every em- 
ployee of the industry more money than 
is provided in the bill reported by the 
committee. 

Above all, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment provides certainty within the rail 
industry through June 30, 1973. 

Let us begin today to carry out the 
responsibility we have for keeping our 
Nation’s transportation system viable. 

Tomorrow, let us immediately begin 
the task of writing permanent legisla- 
tion so that the Railway Labor Act can 
become a useful tool for effective collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr. President, I have previously in- 
serted in the Recorp three editorials 
which were published in this morning’s 
newspapers I should like to quote from 
briefly. 

This editorial from the New York 
Times is entitled, “Irresponsibility on 
the Rails.” It reads in part: 

The nationwide railroad paralysis caused 
by an utterly unwarranted strike involving 
just over 2 per cent of all rail workers points 
up the need for legislative remedies far more 
fundamental than President Nixon's call for 
@ special back-to-work law designed to keep 
the trains running until July 1. 


The editorial goes on to say: 

Congress cannot dawdle in moving to end 
| this latest act of union arbitrariness. But 
restoring normal train service is only half 
the job. After that the priority assignment 
must be consideration of the stalled Adminis- 


Í Nixon plan died of total neglect in the last 
| Co: . This Congress has an obligation 
| to act on it or devise a better plan of its 
own. 


An editorial in today’s Washington 
Evening Star is entitled, “Another Rail 
Crisis.” It reads in part: 

Congress has itself to blame for being 
forced once more to take emergency action 
aimed at ending a nationwide railroad strike. 
Despite the longstanding need for compre- 
hensive legislation ruling out strikes that 
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threaten prohibitive damage to the national 
welfare, the subject gets practically no con- 
gressional attention except at times of crisis. 


The editorial goes on to say: 

Another year of inaction on the updating 
of federal labor law would be irresponsible. 
Last year, congressional elections were said 
to make it a bad time for the legislators to 
incur the displeasure of labor leaders and 
others who might oppose a new law. The elec- 
tion-year excuse, for whatever it is worth, 
does not hold true in 1971, 


An editorial in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, is entitled, “The Rail Strike: 
Here We Go Again.” That editorial reads 
in part: 

Just before the weekend, labor negotia- 
tions in the railroad industry produced the 
first ray of hope in years. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers agreed to some, al- 
beit minor, modernization of their work 
rules in exchange for a health pay increase 
and there was hope that this was a first step 
towards ending the downward spiral in which 
the railroad business has been caught for 20 
years. But the 13,000 members of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Signalmen didn’t see it 
that way and yesterday the country was back 
where it was last December with the rail- 
roads shut down and Congress rushing 
around to get them running again. 


The editorial continues: 


Part of this problem, of course, rests with 
the failure of collective bargaining in the 
railroad industry; the history of that is much 
too long to deal with here; suffice it to say 
that neither labor nor management had 
clean hands in shaping the issues on which 
the current struggles are fought. But part 
of this problem also rests in the failure of 
Congress to face up to its responsibilities 
and by its insistence on following a policy 
that leads both labor and management to 
believe that it will always save them from 
their own follies. 


The editorial goes on: 


A crisis like the current one—and a na- 
tional railroad strike quickly becomes a crisis 
because of the impact it soon has on many 
other industries—hardly provides the climate 
in which a major revision of the labor laws 
can be calmly considered, But once Congress 
copes with this crisis, as it undoubtedly will 
in the next day or so, the men and women 
on Capitol Hill have an obligation to the 
country to get on with this broader task. 
The facts that the engineers provided a ray 
of hope last week and that several of the 
other railroad unions which have already ac- 
cepted contracts seem likely to be less than 
happy about the greediness of the signalmen 
suggests that the time is ripe, as well as long 
overdue, for this review. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these three editorials be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
ORDER No. 191 
(In the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 

District of Pennsylvania in the matter of 

Penn Central Transportation Co., Debtor; 

in proceedings for the reorganization of a 

railroad, bankrupcy No. 70-347) 

And now, this 22nd day of March, 1971, 
it is ordered that the time for filing a plan 
of reorganization pursuant to section 77(d) 


of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. § 205(d)) 
is hereby extended until September 22, 1971. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES ON STATUS OF REORGANI- 
ZATION PLANNING 


(In the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania in the matter of 
Penn Central Transportation Co., Debtor; 
in proceedings for the Reorganization of a 
Railroad, No. 70-347) 


By Order dated December 18, 1970, this 
Court extended until March 22, 1971 the time 
for the filing of a plan of reorganization for 
the Debtor pursuant to Section 77(d) of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

While under no statutory directive to sub- 
mit a plan, the Trustees consider it incum- 
bent upon them to report to the Court, and 
to interested parties, on the condition of the 
estate in their charge and on the feasibility 
of ultimate reorganization. This report de- 
scribes the reasons underlying the Trustees’ 
conclusion that a further extension of six 
months is necessary for the formulation of a 
meaningful reorganization plan. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


At the present time, there is no basis upon 
which a reorganization plan could be formu- 
lated. Even though there has been a substan- 
tial reduction in net railway operating losses 
compared with a year ago, the Debetor’s op- 
erations continue to generate a negative cash 
flow despite the deferral of certain fixed 
charges and state and local taxes. 

Appended hereto as Exhibit 1 is a state- 
ment of cash flow since the date of bank- 
ruptcy, including an estimated cash flow 
for the current month of March, 1971. While 
cash held at minimum balances during 
1970, increased wages, including retroactive 
wage awards, contributed to an estimated 
cash drain of about $69 million for the first 
quarter of 1971. Of this loss, $65 million was 
met by drawing down proceeds from the 
$100 million loan guaranteed by the United 
States under the Emergency Rail Services 
Act of 1970. 


PREMISES FOR REORGANIZATION 


In their Preliminary Report Concerning 
Premises for a Reorganization, dated Feb- 
uary 10, 1971, the Trustees pointed out that, 
provided certain tough conditions could be 
met, Penn Central could improve its posi- 
tion by $200 to $400 million a year, establish 
viability, and thus lay a sound foundation 
for a plan of reorganization. These condi- 
tions are four in number and include: 

(1) The transfer of the passenger service 
in accordance with the broad principles of 
the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970, fair- 
ly compensating the railroad for the services 
to be supplied. 

(2) The abandonment of as much as 8,000 
miles of line, or, alternatively, public fnan- 
cial support for those loss lines, the con- 
tinued operation of which are required in the 
public interest. 

(3) The modernization of rail freight 
pricing practices, including the elimination 
of rates below the long-term variable costs 
of providing the service and the right to 
make agreed rates with shippers. 

(4) The modification of work rules that 
require the employment of 10,000 more peo- 
ple than necessary in an efficient operation. 

TIME SCHEDULE 

The Trustees believe that by October or 
November of this year, and depending upon 
the progress made in satisfying these condi- 
tions, they will be able to determine the 
prospects for attaining Penn Central's viabil- 
ity and consequently what kind of a reorga- 
nization under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act can be accomplished. 

By that time, either a traditional reorga- 
nization will be possible, or one of several 
alternatives to a traditional plan will be 
necessary, including: 
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(1) A broad program of government con- 
tract or subsidy which, taking any one of 
many possible forms, would be designed to 
assure the continuance of public services re- 
garded as essential. 

(2) A careful plan for the breakup of Penn 
Central into segments which could logically 
be absorbed by connecting lines. 

(3) A government purchase of Penn Cen- 
tral’s right of way, with lease back to Penn 
Central for operation under reasonable con- 
tract terms. 

(4) Outright nationalization. 

For these reasons, a postponement of at 
least six months in the date for filing reorga- 
nization plans is indicated. It will take that 
long to determine whether Penn Central is 
susceptible to a conventional reorganization 
or whether some other solution for its prob- 
lems must be found. 


STUDIES IN PROGRESS 
Whatever the outcome of these proceedings, 


certain valuation data are being developed, 
including: 
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(1) Valuation on “going concern” or other 
basis. Evaluation of operating alternatives 
with various levels of traffic, revenues and 
costs. 

(a) Present rail transportation capability 

(b) Streamlined plant and capability 

(c) “Freight Only”: (i) Present freight 
transportation capability; (ii) Streamlined 
freight transportatian capability; 

(d) Coordinated use of; (i) Leased lines; 
(il) Controlled lines; 

(e) Mortgaged segments of properties 
owned by PCTOC or held by subsidiaries or 
leased lines. 

(2) Valuation studies based on hypothet- 
ical sales. 

(a) Transportation Assets: (i) To other 
railroads; (ii) To public authorities; (i1) 
Abandonment of rail facilities and sale of 
salvage and real estate; 

(b) Non-Transportation Assets 

Sale or other advantageous disposition of: 
(i) Wholly owned subsidiaries; (ii) Invest- 
ments in affiliated corporations; (iii) Non- 
Rail Subsidiaries; 

The Trustees have completed their orga- 
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nization of an internal staff organization 
at work for assembling their data and mak- 
ing the required determinations. In this re- 
spect, their staff is being joined by a firm 
of consulting engineers who can assume an 
important share of this work. 

The Trustees, in view of the enormity of 
the undertaking, cannot represent that they 
will have final figures on all aspects of the 
valuation study by October or November. By 
that time, however, rough estimates on the 
more significant facts of the study should be 
available. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Trustees 
respectfully recommend that the Court ex- 
tend the time for the filing of a reorganiza- 
tion plan for at least six months from the 
present date. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE P. BAKER, 
RICHARD C. BOND, 
JERVIS LANGDON, Jr., 
WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Trustees of the Property of the Penn 
Central Transportation Company, 
Debtor. 


PENN CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION CO, CASH FLOW JULY 1, 1970, TO MAR, 1, 1971 (ACTUAL), AND MONTH OF MARCH 1971 (ESTIMATED) 


August 


Total receipts. 
Total disbursements. 


Net change.-..._....----- 
Beginning cash 


Ending cash 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
AND AERONAUTICS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(By George P. Baker, Richard C. Bond, Jervis 
Langdon, Jr., and Willard Wirtz, as Trus- 
tees of the Property of the Penn Central 
Transportation Company, Debtor) 

MarcH 9, 1971. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: This opportunity to give a brief status 
report concerning the Penn Central Trans- 
portation Company, which has been operat- 
ing in bankruptcy since June 21, 1970, is 
appreciated. 

In the closing days of the 9Ist Congress 
there was enacted the Emergency Rail Serv- 
ices Act of 1970 which authorized the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to guarantee trustee 
certificates in the maximum amount of $125 
million for the purpose of enabling bank- 
rupt railroads to continue in operation. Sub- 
sequently, the sale by Penn Central of $100 
million of trustee certificates, guaranteed by 
the government, was approved by the Court, 
and the proceeds were deposited on January 
26,1971 to the account of the Trustees. Since 
then the company has drawn down a total of 
$65 million (including $5 million scheduled 
to be drawn down on March 31st)... This 
money has been used for operating expenses 
including retroactive wage increases for 1970 
amounting (so far) to. $34.8 million as pro- 
vided for in Joint Resolution 220. 

Thus did the Congress come to the rescue 
of this stricken transportation system. As is 
apparent from an examination of the cash 
flow statement for the first quarter of 1971, 
appended hereto as Exhibit 1, Penn Central, 
in the absence of this Congressional help, 
would have been forced to close down by 
the end of January for lack of cash. 

At the time of the hearings on December 
15, 1970, before this Committee in connec- 
tion with the Emergency Rail Services Legis- 
lation, the Trustees testified (pp. 489-490) 
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that infusions of between $175 million and 
$250 million would be needed to sustain 
full operations during 1971 and that a com- 
parable amount would probably be required 
to carry Penn Central through the two-year 
period of 1972-1973. By the end of 1973 the 
Trustees were hopeful that Penn Central's 
viability would finally be established and a 
firm basis for reorganization ‘emerge. In 
short, according to the presentation of the 
Trustees last December, a total government 
commitment of as much as $500 million over 
a period of three years might be needed. If 
that commitment weré to take the form of 
further guarantees, an additional request for 
enabling legislation would be necessary at 
the present time. 

The Trustees’ on-going analysis of the 
long-range potential for Penn Central indi- 
cates that, provided’ certain ‘tough condi- 
tions can be met, viability ‘can be attained 
more imminently. Within the private enter- 
prise system, a viable Penn Central rail net- 
work is possible upon the realization of rela- 
tively specific premises in the areas of pas- 
senger service, changes in route and service 
patterns, regulatory provisions, and labor 
relations. 

If these premises are met, and met prompt- 
ly, further loans to meet day-to-day operat- 
ing expenses of the railroad should be avoid- 
able. Conversely, if government and labor 
can not assist the Trustees in materializing 
these premises, the imposition of added debt, 
with no real prospect of ultimate viability, 
serves no useful purpose for either the pub- 
lic or the equitable owners of the estate 
under the charge of the Trustees. 

In e “Preliminary Report of Trustees Con- 
cerning Premises for a Reorganization” filed 
last month with the Bankruptcy Court (a 
copy of which is attached to this statement 
as Exhibit 2), it was pointed out that Penn 
Central’s earnings could be favorably af- 
fected to the extent of $200 to $400 million 
a year if: 

(a) the passenger service is handled in 
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accordance with the broad principles of the 
National Railway Passenger Service Act of 
1970; 

(b) the freight service plant is rational- 
ized; 

(c) changes are made in the regulation of 
freight rates; and 

(d) employment and labor policies are 
significantly modified. 

If Penn Central can be operated as a busi- 
ness enterprise and under terms and condi- 
tions that are directly related to the efficient 
discharge of its public service responsibilities 
(and without any so-called extra costs), its 
present situation can be significantly im- 
proved and go to a point where there 
emerges at least a basis for reorganization. 

Turning to a more detailed statement of 
the four conditions to Penn Central's via- 
bility: 

A. PASSENGER SERVICE 


On May 1 Penn Central’s intercity pas- 
senger service is expected to be taken over 
and operated by the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation (Railpax). While nego- 
tiations are still in progress, there would ap- 
pear to be a difference between the basis of 
compensation sought by the Trustees and 
that offered so far by the Railpax Incor- 
porators, a difference measurable in terms of 
tens of millions of dollars a year to the Penn 
Central. In order to protect the constitu- 
tionality of the contemplated take-over 
against attacks by creditors and others, Rail- 
pax should be able to compensate Penn Cen- 
tral for all costs that can be identified as 
related to its intercity passenger service, in- 
cluding a reasonable share of joint and com- 
mon costs. It may well be that the funding 
of Railpax by the Federal Government should 
be increased to permit the take-over and 
subsequent operation to be accomplished on 
a sound and fair basis, 


B. PLANT RATIONALIZATION 


Hundreds of miles of Penn Central line 
can be identified as uneconomic and should 
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either be abandoned or subsidized. To enable 
such a program to move along rapidly, the 
Trustees are preparing and will soon seek the 
opportunity of presenting to the Congress 
appropriate amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Already, applications for the abandonment 
of 83 segments of line, totalling 819 route 
miles, have been presented as necessary to 
the Court and are being filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Today, how- 
ever, there is no provision for subsidy in the 
case of “loser” lines, the continued opera- 
tion of which is required in the public in- 
terest. Moreover, the present procedure of 
moving these applications, one by one be- 
fore the I.C.C., is cumbersome and could take 
years. Appropriate changes in the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act are urgently 
needed. 

C. PRICE RESTRUCTURING 

Here, the Trustees’ proposals go in the di- 
rection of broader regulation rather than 
de-regulation and include: 

(1) An affirmative provision in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act that no rate can be 
lower than the long-term variable cost of 
the service. Such a provision would auto- 
matically require the raising of hundreds of 
below-cost rates that in the case of Penn 
Central are providing losses of more than 
$80 million a year. 

(2) Authority to publish so-called “agreed 
charges” following the pattern in Canada. 
Contract carriage is freely available on the 
highways and waterways and should be 
equally available on the railroads where it 
woud be appropriate protection to cover serv- 
ice arrangements, including assigned equip- 
ment, which are negotiated with shippers, 

(3) A requirement that in the publication 
of freight charges a separation be made be- 
tween terminal and line-haul services. This 
would permit a railroad such as Penn Cen- 
tral which has sustained a disproportionate 
increase in terminal expenses (as compared 
with line-haul expenses) to adjust its 
charges accordingly. As it has been, with 
percentage rate increases which assume the 
same cost increases in terminal and line 
haul services, the effect has been to under- 
price the shorter hauls (which predominate 
on Penn Central) and over-price the longer 
hauls, 

D. LABOR 

Labor costs on the Penn Central, in re- 
lation to either total revenues or expenses, 
are much higher than on other railroads 
and have gone up even faster since merger. 
This reflects, in part, the nature of Penn 
Central’s service which includes the largest 
concentration of terminal operations in the 
country. It also reflects Penn Central’s wide 
participation in passenger services both in- 
ter-city and commutation. Each is heavy in 
its demands on manpower, and neither lends 
itself readily to greater productivity as the 
result of increased volume. 

Of the total payroll, the Trustees have 
determined that approximately 10,000 em- 
ployees are retained by Penn Central sole- 
ly because of (1) the retention in three 
States (Indiana, Ohio, and New York in 
which Penn Central has large operations) of 
full crew laws—which most of other states 
have repealed because they do not make 
sense under present circumstances; or (2) 
various work rules which have been repeat- 
ediy considered by various Presidential 
Boards or Commissions and have uniformly 
been found to be unjustified; or (3) other 
work rules which in the light of modern 
conditions can no longer be justified by man- 
agement. The “extra cost” of these employ- 
ees to Penn Central was $120 million in 1970 
and will be $165 million by the end of 1972 
if the rules remain in effect and present- 
ly prospective wage increases are made. In 
& different category, hundreds of Penn Cen- 
tral employees receive special merger guar- 
antee payments—an additional burden of 
approximately $28 million attributable to the 
merger rather than to current operations. 
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The rationalizing of employment and la- 
bor relation policies and costs is the most 
critical single condition to making the Penn 
Central viable and permitting its successful 
reorganization, The enterprise cannot 
the labor costs it does now. The choice, in 
practical terms, is between (1) establishing 
an effective procedure for reducing these 
costs to a “rational basis” or if this cannot 
be done, (2) passing the bill for the extra 
costs to government. 

In the judgment of the Trustees, the first 
step is to organize, with the concurrence of 
labor, internal machinery for the resolu- 
tion of all proposals concerning work rules. 
Hopefully, this would take the same form 
as the Standing Committee recommended 
by Presidential Emergency Board No. 178, 
with a neutral as chairman, and there would 
follow a systematic review of the whole dis- 
puted work-rules area. In the Trustees’ pre- 
liminary report to the Court, it was recom- 
mended that in the absence of agreement, 
the vote of the neutral be controlling. The 
alternative would have to be federal legis- 
lation creating better machinery than the 
Railway Labor Act for the settling of labor 
disputes. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus are the Trustees proposing an affirma- 
tive program which, if it can be accomplished, 
ought to produce viability in Penn Central 
and put it in a position to be reorganized, 
thus avoiding the need for further loans 
guaranteed by the Government. 

The time element, however, is critical. By 
the end of March there should remain $35 
of the $100 million loan to be drawn down 
against a continued negative cash flow, and 
at the rate of the cash drain during the first 
quarter, $35 million would not last long. 
But the experience during the first quarter is 
not regarded as representative because (1) 
it included heavy retroactive wage payments, 
(2) first quarters on Penn Central are tradi- 
tionally sub-normal, and (3) volume was off 
more than seasonally. The Trustees’ judg- 
ment is that the $35 million will sustain a 
negative cash flow for about six or seven 
months, or until October or November. 

The. Trustees believe that a six to seven 
month period should be long enough to 
test the acceptability of their program for 
viability as set forth in Exhibit 2. Depend- 
ing on the reaction of Congress, labor and 
the public, they further believe that, by the 
end of that period, they will be able to say 
with much more confidence whether Penn 
Central can be made viable or whether it 
cannot be made so. Either a positive cash 
flow will then be appearing presumably as 
the result of the acceptance, at least in im- 
portant part, of the Trustees’ program for 
viability and supported by the vigorous self- 
help measure of the new management under 
W. H. Moore,* or a negative cash flow will 
then be persisting, with no real acceptance 
of the viability program by those affected. 

In brief summary, six or seven months 
from now, Penn Central’s future should be 
much clearer than it is today. Either a tradi- 
tional reorganization based on a positive 
cash flow will be in sight, or such a reorga- 
nization will not appear to be possible. It is 
of course conceivable that, by the end of 
this period, a further guarantee of trustee 
certificates would be justified if the end of 
the tunnel were clearly in sight. But the 
chances are that the answers will be ap- 
parent before the six months are up, The 
Trustees would repeat that this answer will 
depend upon the extent to which Penn 
Central has been able (1) to make a sound 
arrangement with Railpax; (2) to begin the 
abandonment of uneconomic lines (or re- 
ceive subsidies to cover their losses); (3) 
to modify its pricing practices and eliminate 
“loss” traffic; and (4) to change work rules 


3 Appended as Exhibit 3 is Mr. Moore’s re- 
cent report dealing with self-help measures 
taken by Penn Central’s new management 
during the period since bankruptcy. 
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that require the employment of 10,000 more 
people than necessary in an efficient opera- 
tion. 

If at the end of the six to seven month 
period, the answer is negative and a tradi- 
tional reorganization appears impossible, the 
alternatives (which postulate the indispensa- 
ble character of Penn Central service which 
must continue in any event) are several, 
including: 

(1) A broad program of government con- 
tract or subsidy which, taking any one of 
many possible forms would be designed to 
assure the continuance of public services 
regarded as essential. 

(2) A careful plan for the breakup of Penn 
Central into segments which could logically 
be absorbed by connecting lines, 

(3) A government purchase of Penn Cen- 
tral’s right of way, with lease back to Penn 
Central for operation under reasonable con- 
tract terms, 

(4) Outright nationalization. 

In the final analysis, the choice between a 
traditional reorganization of Penn Central 
and some other solution for its bankruptcy 
depends upon the success which, during the 
next six or seven months, attends the 
Trustees’ efforts to effectuate the viability 
program set forth in Exhibit 2. 


EXHIBIT 1 
PENN CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
CASH FLOW IST QUARTER 1971 


February, 


_ pre- 
January, liminary 
actual actual 


March, 


Receipts: estimate 


Receipts: 
Revenues collected by 
Penn Central 


Dividend and interest. __ 

Sale of property 

Tenants’ tax escrow 

Divisional escrow A/C 
fidelity 

Trustees’ certificates 
drawdown. 


Total receipts 


Disbursements: 
Revenue due other RR's_ 
Mileage and per diem... 
Claims to other RR’s.._- 
Car repairs. 
Other accounts payable.. 
Utilities, services, etc. 


supplies. 
Loss and damage claims. 
0, C. claims, pvt. 
mileage, etc 
Paychecks... 
irer tax 


RR retiremen 
ploy 

Unemployment 
insurance. 


Debt service—Principal: 
Equipment obligations. 
Debt service—interest: 
Equipment obligations. 
Equipment leases 
Leased line rentals.. 
Injuries to persons 
Freight and passenger 
agents checks__._.._- 
Employees travel and 
business expenses ___. 
Retroactive wage 
settlements 


198.5 
15.5. 
18.9 


222.0 
(li. 4) 
34.4 


Total disbursements. . 


Net change. 
Beginning cash 


Ending cash___. 34.4 
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[In the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania] 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF ‘TRUSTEES CON- 
CERNING PREMISES FOR A REORGANIZATION 


In the Matter of Penn Central Transporta- 
tion Company, Debtor. In for 
the Reorganization of a Railroad, No. 70-347. 

It is appropriate to report to the Court the 
Trustees’ conclusions regarding the neces- 
sary conditions to a successful reorganization 
of the Penn Central. 

The creation of sufficient viability in Penn 
Central to permit its satisfactory reorganiza- 
tion has its starting point in the ordinary 
elements of good management: improve- 
ments in the productivity of its plant, equip- 
ment, and labor; the effective marketing of 
its services through the use of sound com- 
mercial pricing principles; the elimination 
of unprofitable operations; and the main- 
tenance of sound fiscal policies. 

A real beginning (on which a separate re- 
port will be made to the Court shortly) has 
been made under Penn Central’s new man- 
agement. Employment last December was 
down by more than 5,000 when compared 
with a year ago, and there are solid plans 
for a further reduction of 5,000 employees 
during the current year. Shippers are now 
commending Penn Central’s freight service 
and even our connecting railroads at the 
major gateways, highly critical of Penn Cen- 
tral in the past, are taking notice as its serv- 
ice becomes more reliable and competitive. 
Track maintenance has been upgraded, and 
equipment maintenance programs have been 
accelerated. Utilization of equipment has 
been improved substantially. Practices have 
already been changed to eliminate waste 
and to modernize the operation of the rail- 
road. Other improvements await capital 
money, or the approval of public authority. 

Another forward step has been the stream- 
lining of the management organization, in- 
cluding a reduction in vice presidencies 
from 43 to 11, and the phased elimination of 
more than 1,000 supervisors and support 
personnel in the several departments. Fur- 
ther streamlining is planned. 

Moreover, Penn Central is moving for- 
ward with an aggressive campaign to sell its 
service. For this, we should have more new 
equipment but even so, freight service should 
meet constantly higher standards, and the 
new management is dedicated to bringing 
this about. The pricing of the service will 
be an important part of this campaign, and 
we are developing several new approaches to 
improvement of the railroad’s competitive 
position which suffered greatly under the 
merger. 

But despite the solid progress already 
made and planned for Penn Central's re- 
covery, a great deal more is needed before 
this giant property can become viable. For it 
is a fact that Penn Central is presently 
locked by circumstances beyond managerial 
control into a situation which had best be 
recognized now as completely precluding 
viability unless certain constraints are re- 
moved, or other arrangements are made to 
compensate for their effects. 

Six months’ experience and analysis indi- 
cate that the Penn Central can be made 
viable and that the traveling and shipping 
public can at the same time be more effec- 
tively served if: (a) the passenger service is 
handled in accordance with the principles of 
the National Railway Passenger Service Act 
of 1970; (b) the freight service plant is 
rationalized; (c) changes are made in the 
regulation of freight rates; and (d) employ- 
ment and labor policies are significantly 
modified. The assumption underlying all of 
these conditions is that the property and 
enterprise be responsibly and effectively 


A central principle emerges from this 
experience and analysis. It is possible now to 
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identify “rational terms’—those consistent 
with sound business principles and the public 
interest—with respect to Penn Central plant, 
service, employment, and rate practices; and 
to identify, at least approximately, the 
“rational costs” of operation on this basis. 
It is recognized at the same time that various 
forces and circumstances may prevent 
achieving these rational terms, at least tem- 
porarily; and to the extent this is true there 
will be resultant “extra costs.” The essential 
central principle of making the Penn Central 
viable is that the enterprise be required to 
carry only the rational costs; and that pro- 
vision be made for some different form of 
compensation for any extra costs incurred for 
reasons beyond the control of those respon- 
sible for the enterprise. 

This rational cost principle, which under- 
lies this report, has several particular appli- 
cations: 

A. PASSENGER SERVICE 


The rational cost principle is reflected al- 
ready in the creation of the National Rall- 
way Passenger Corporation. 

Penn Central will contribute to Railpax 
what is believed to be unique in the railroad 
industry: passenger service in the Northeast 
Corridor that produces a positive cash flow. 
Obviously, this should be taken into ac- 
count when payments by the government for 
the take-over are calculated. To the extent 
that Railpax designates Penn Central pas- 
senger service for inclusion in the system, 
Penn Central will be prepared to identify the 
relevant costs. A special team of experts has 
been in the field for this special purpose. 

One crucial requirement is adequa 
funding of Railpax by the federal govern- 
ment to permit the take-over and subse- 
quent operation to be accomplished on a 
sound and fair basis. 


B. PLANT RATIONALIZATION 


It is estimated that Penn Central’s plant 
should be reduced by about 40% in terms of 
route miles. Nearly 20% of present route 
miles can already be identified as redundant. 
More lines will become surplus in response 
to changes in railroad operating methods, 
pricing, and the requirements of shippers 
and receivers, The economics of transporta- 
tion dictate that most of the traffic now 
moving on light density rail lines should be 
handled by truck and/or piggyback trailers 
and containers. 

The current regulatory procedures for 
branch line abandonments co-mingle two 
quite separate issues: 

1, Whether a loss is being sustained by 
the railroad, and 

2. Whether public convenience and neces- 
sity require that the branch line continue 
in operation. 

Moreover, these procedures are cumber- 
some and time-consuming and call for con- 
sideration of each line sought to be aban- 
doned on a separate record that can be tied 
up in litigation for years. 

The problems of the carrier and the com- 
munity could be resolved by requiring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission first to 
determine the facts as to losses incurred by 
the carrier. If losses are established, the rail- 
road would at once be compensated by pub- 
lic payments which would in effect con- 
stitute a subsidy to the communities and 
to the users of the service. Such payments 
would continue unless or until a subsequent 
decision authorized abandonment. In either 
event the railroad would be able to eliminate 
the loss. 

C. PRICE RESTRUCTURING 

In recent years various proposals have been 
advanced to relax railroad rate regulation, 
and it is understood that further proposals 
may be submitted to the Congress this com- 
ing spring. In the past this has been a high- 
ly controversial subject, and nothing of sig- 
nificance has been accomplished. In three 
directions, however, it ought to be possible 
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to move constructively and with a minimum 
of controversy, and Penn Central would be 
greatly benefited. 

First. The Congress should condemn as 
unlawful any rate, whether interstate or in- 
trastate, which is below the cost of providing 
the service and should adopt long-term vari- 
able costs as the absolute floor for rate mak- 
ing by all regulated carriers. This would 
automatically require the raising of hundreds 
of below-cost rates that in the case of Penn 
Central are producing losses estimated at 
more than $80 mililon a year. In those in- 
stances where the below-cost rates are re- 
quired in the maintenance of relationships 
deemed essential in the public interest, the 
authority enforcing the below-cost rates 
should be required to respond with a sub- 
sidy to cover the related carrier losses. 

Second. There should be authority for all 
regulated carriers to publish “agreed 
charges”. Here the United States could follow 
the experience in Canada where today about 
80% of railroad freight traffic moves on 
“agreed charges” which are similar to con- 
tract rates, but they are published and open 
to all shippers similarly situated. Contract 
carriage is freely available on the highways 
and waterways in this country and should be 
equally available on the railroads. It is pe- 
culiarly adapted to those many instances 
where special service arrangements, including 
assigned equipment, are negotiated by rail 
shippers. 

Third. In the transition to more effective 
pricing policies, provision should be made to 
separate through rates between the elements 
covering (1) terminal services and (2) line 
haul between terminals. The reason is clear. 
In recent years terminal costs have increased 
three times faster than line haul costs, and 
yet the general percentage rate increases 
which the railroads, with the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, have 
made effective have proceeded on the as- 
sumption that both elements have increased 
uniformly. The result has been that the Penn 
Central, which has the heaviest concentra- 
tion of terminal operations of any major U.S. 
railroad as documented in the Trustees’ tes- 
timony before the Senate Commerce Sub- 
committee in November, 1970, has not been 
compensated for its skyrocketing cost in- 
creases. In order to have a cost-oriented pric- 
ing system for the railroads, including Penn 
Central, it is vital to have the terminal and 
line haul elements of all through rates sep- 
arately stated in the tariffs. Rate increases 
could then be appropriately matched with 
cost increases, This form of rate publication 
would also help in the elimination of below- 
cost rates. 

D. LABOR 


Penn Central labor costs (wages, payroll 
taxes and fringe benefits) in 1970 were ap- 
proximately $1.1 billion. This exceeded by at 
least $120 million anything which could be 
considered a “rational cost” figure. 

Labor costs at Penn Central are running at 
66% of railroad operating costs. This has in- 
creased from 63% in 1960 (using combined 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, and New 
Haven figures for comparison). 

In 1969 (the most recent year for which in- 
dustry-wide figures are available), the Penn 
Central figure (66%) exceeded the industry- 
wide average (58%) by a large margin. 

Escalating wage rate levels (the current 
prospect is for increases of about 37% dur- 
ing the three-year period 1970-1972) are only 
one part of this problem. The particular dif- 
ficulty which has developed in aggravated 
degree at Penn Central because of its labor- 
intensive terminal operations, arises from 
the “work rule” situation. 

Penn Central’s average mid-month em- 
ployment count in 1970 was 94,000. The aver- 
age cost per employee is $12,500 per year. 

Of this 94,000 total, approximately 10,000 
employees were retained solely because of 
(1) the retention in three States (Indiana, 
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Ohio, and New York in which Penn Central 
has large operations) of full crew laws— 
which all other states except Arkansas have 
repealed because they do not make sense un- 
der present circumstances; or (2) various 
work rules which have been repeatedly con- 
sidered by various Presidential Boards or 
Commissions and have uniformly been found 
to be unjustified; or (3) other work rules 
which in the light of modern conidtions can 
no longer be justified by management. The 
“extra cost” of these employees to Penn Cen- 
tral was $120 million in 1970 and will be $165 
million by the end of 1972 if the rules remain 
in effect and presently prospective wage in- 
creases are made. 

In a different category, hundreds of other 
Penn Central employees receive special merg- 
er guarantee payments. Although, in terms 
of “rational cost” analysis, the 1970 opera- 
tion at Penn Central carried a burden of ap- 
proximately $28 million properly attributable 
to the merger rather than to current opera- 
tions. 

The rationalization of the Penn Central 
plant (see Point B above) will mean that 
fewer employees will be needed, although 
no reliable estimates of net economies is 
possible on the basis of present information. 

The rationalizing of employment and labor 
relation policies and costs is the most criti- 
cal single condition to making the Penn Cen- 
tral viable and permitting its successful re- 
organization. 

If the present terms and conditions of 
employment at Penn Central were the re- 
sult of free collective bargaining—or if there 
were the prospect of effective bargaining 
as a means of working out the critical work 
force and work rule issues the Penn Central 
faces—the “rational cost” concept would 
properly accept the working of that pro- 
cedure, But there is not that history, and 
the prospect of relying on collective bar- 
gaining for effective disposition of these 
problems in the future depends on making 
basic changes in the way it works. 

As far as the past is concerned, there is 
no point in detailing what is familiar. The 
development of employment terms and con- 
ditions and the settlement of labor disputes 
in the railroad industry have become a 
combination of negotiation, mediation, 
arbitration, litigation and legislation which 
is condemned on all sides. The classicly as- 
serted right of the unions to strike and of 
the carriers to lock-out has been reduced 
by repeated legislative and judicial action 
(perhaps often necessitated by immediate 
circumstances) to a deceptive and danger- 
ous myth. The centralized organization on 
both sides of the bargaining table has de- 
veloped along lines which often do more to 
prejudice responsible settlement than to 
promote it. The short of it is that collec- 
tive bargaining is not working in the rail- 
road industry. 

Yet the prospects for puting the Penn Cen- 
tral on a sound basis depend, in an impor- 
tant degree, on resolving the problems, The 
enterprise cannot carry the labor costs it 
does now. The choice, in practice terms, is 
between establishing an effective procedure 
for reducing these costs to a “rational basis” 
or—if they are to be maintained, passing 
the bill for the extra costs on the Govern- 
ment. 

The estimate that $120 million of annual 
costs, over and above “rational costs”, are 
involved here only indicates roughly the 
magnitude of the problem. The definitive 
figure—and the ultimate answer to the prob- 
lems it measures—will not be reached by 
unilateral management analysis of the situa- 
tion. Terms and conditions of employment 
are properly determined by a process in 
which representatives of the employees—and 
the public where necessary—also participate 
effectively. 

In the judgment of the Trurtees it is im- 
perative, if this situation is to be resolved, 
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that there be acceptance of both a proce- 
dure and a principle which experience clearly 
indicates to be needed. 

The procedure is essentially that proposed 
unanimously last November by Presidential 
Emergency Board No. 178, to be applied, how- 
ever, to the particular situation at Penn 
Central. This would mean the establishment 
of a joint labor-management Standing Com- 
mittee at Penn Central, with a neutral mem- 
ber as Chairman, to review the whole dis- 
puted work-rules area, and the Trustees pro- 
pose, with the Court's approval, to authorize 
and instruct the Penn Central officers to at- 
tempt to establish this type of procedure by 
agreement with the unions, 

General wage levels would not be con- 
sidered within the authority of the Standing 
Committee. 

It would be contemplated that all pending, 
unresolved work rule issues raised by either 
the Company or the Unions would be taken 
up by the Standing Committee. Procedures 
would be developed for settlement within 
the Committee on a fully agreed basis of as 
many of these issues as possible, hopefully 
all of them. Provision would be made, at the 
same time, for the resolution of issues where 
necessary by a majority vote of the Commit- 
tee, with the Chairman participating. The 
Committee determinations would be accepted 
by the parties, 

It is essential that the agreement estab- 
lishing the Committee also include a nego- 
tiated understanding regarding the prin- 
ciples which are to be applied by it in re- 
solving the work rule issues. The Trustees 
accordingly propose, subject to the approval 
of the Court, to authorize the development 
in negotiation with the Unions of this dual 
principle of reciprocal equity: 

On the one hand, any employee affected 
by a change in work rules will accept any 
changes in assignment which reasonable 
considerations of economical and efficient 
operation warrant and which place no un- 
due burden on the employee. 

On the other hand, full equitable com- 
pensation is to be made to any employee 
who loses his job or whose earnings oppor- 
tunities are reduced as a consequence of 
changes in work rules. 

The development of this principle would 
necessarily be subject to negotiation. Its 
implications are far reaching. It is essential, 
however, to the effectuation of the changes 
which efficiency and effectiveness of opera- 
tions require, with due regard to the in- 
dividual equities which are involved. If it 
turns out, as it may, that the resultant costs 
of applying this principle are more—during 
a transitional period—than the enterprise 
can at the particular time afford, the 
Trustees will be prepared to make pro- 
posals for the allocation of those costs con- 
sistent with a recognition of the public in- 
terest in implementing change. 


CONCLUSION 


At this point in time, it is not possible 
to measure precisely the gains to Penn Cen- 
tral of affirmative action on each of the 
conditions to viability set forth above. Ob- 
viously, timing is of critical importance, and 
in certain instances the amount of gain will 
be affected by the time scale of implementa- 
tion. It must also be recognized that plan- 
ning towards reorganization cannot be done 
in isolation. The changes necessary for Penn 
Central survival interrelate with, and may 
often depend on, concurrent changes else- 
where in the industry, and especially in the 
framework of public policy, regulation, and 
labor agreements which constitute the “rules 
of the game.” 

Nevertheless, tentative estimates of what 
might be expected from fulfillment of the 
conditions for viability as described above 
range from $200 million to $400 million an- 
nually. 
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When gains of this magnitude are taken 
into account, the effect on earning power, 
even when discounted for the known im- 
pact of continuing inflation, is substantial, 
and a basis for the reorganization of Penn 
Central begins to emerge. 

It is appreciated that the conditions to 
Penn Central's viability are hard and in- 
troduce factors that go far beyond the nor- 
mal boundaries of the railroad reorganiza- 
tion proceeding under Section 77. But in the 
firm opinion of the Trustees nothing less has 
a chance, 

Penn Central of course is a merger of three 
major railroads, no one of which had any 
railroad earning power prior to the merger in 
1968-1969. The New Haven was then in 
bankruptcy and slowly being liquidated, and 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central en- 
tered the merger with marginal earnings 
that depended on so-called “other” income— 
income from sources other than the rail- 
road (such as Norfolk & Western dividends 
in the case of the P.R.R. and Park Avenue 
properties in the case of the N.Y¥.C.). Add 
to this record of poor pre-merger earnings 
the post-merger spiralling of Penn Central's 
terminal expenses and deficits from pas- 
senger service and there comes into focus 
a clearer picture of what it takes to create 
Penn Central viability. 

But the overriding problem of Penn Central 
remains—the problem that must be overcome 
if it is to stay in the private enterprise sys- 
tem. It is found in an obligation to perform 
as a public service company in certain areas 
and under certain conditions which simply do 
not lend themselves to profitable operations, 
no matter who the operator is, or how effi- 
cient. The only possible remedy here is for 
public authority to lend its hand to a speedy 
elimination of the conditions which produce 
the losses, or respond with adequate compen- 
sation if it insists upon a continuance of the 
conditions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE P. BAKER, 
RICHARD C. BOND, 
JERVIS LANGDON, Jr., 
WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Trustees of the property of the Penn Cen- 
tral Transportation Company, Debtor. 
ROBERT W. BLANCHETTE, 
Counsel for the Trustees. 
EDWIN P. ROME, 
Blank, Rome, Klaus & Comisky, Special 
Counsel for the Trustees. 
Dated: February 10, 1971. 


EXHIBIT 3 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON PENN CENTRAL TRANS- 
PORTATION CoO., Marcu 1, 1971 


(By William H. Moore, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Penn Central Transpor- 
tation Co.) 

The new management of the Penn Central 
Transportation Company completed on 
March 1, 1971, its first six months on the for- 
midable job of revitalizing the railroad, in- 
creasing the effectiveness of management, 
and improving efficiency of operation and 
productivity of the work force. 

Precise measurement of the numerous and 
varied improvements on the railroad during 
these past six months is difficult to make. 
Some efforts are short-range, yielding quick 
results, while others are in various stages of 
planning, development and implementation 
and will take several years to reach fruition. 

Nevertheless, there is a vast difference be- 
tween the railroad today and the way it was 
in the several weeks following June 21, 1970, 


1 During the period 1960-1967 the rates of 
return on the net investments of the P.R.R. 
and N.Y.C. were 1.20% and 1.41%, respec- 
tively. 
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the date on which Penn Central Transporta- 
tion Company went into reorganization, Dur- 
ing that period, the organization was some- 
what in a state of shock from the financial 
collapse, The railroad’s competitive position 
and its share of market were dwindling. Em- 
ployee morale and productivity suffered in 
this uncertain, unprecedented situation. 

Service was poor, with many locomotives 
and much equipment out of service, and 
“per diem” cost for use of cars belonging to 
other lines unusually high. Maintenance on 
track and facilities was restricted because of 
insufficient funds. 

Not all of these problems have been com- 
pletely solved, but remedial action has been 
planned and initiated, and substantial prog- 
ress has been made in implementing the 
remedies. 

Pollowing are some of the major areas in 
which significant changes have been made: 

1. Employee Morale and Productivity— 
Recognizing that employee attitude and per- 
formance are essential to revitalizing the 
railroad, an intensive program of manage- 
ment-employee communications was initi- 
ated. 

Immediately upon taking office September, 
1, the president and chief executive officer 
attacked this problem. Within two months 
the president personally visited 20 of the 
key locations throughout the railroad sys- 
tem, speaking directly to some 16,000 em- 
ployes and their wives (as well as to groups 
of Penn Central’s largest shippers). 

In the evening meetings with employes, 
the president emphasized the need for over- 
coming the defeatist attitude, rallying con- 
fidence in the company’s ability to become 
viable, building teamwork and improving in- 
dividual job performance. Questions from 
employes and shipers were answered forth- 
rightly. 

A weekly “Penn Central Report’—a one- 
page summary of information about the 
company—is now posted on 6,500 bulletin 
boards throughout the system, supplement- 
ing the monthly employe newspaper which 
stresses reorganization efforts. Employes are 
being urged to express their opinions and of- 
fer suggestions for improvements. 

A study of Penn Central employe produc- 
tivity has been completed. This analyzes in 
particular the work performed over-the-road 
and in yards and terminals. This study has 
been converted into a slide presentation 
which will be the basis of a systemwide im- 
provement program. Up-to-date records of 
performance will be kept charted in order to 
get accurate comparisons as a measurement 
of improvement. 

2. Realignment of Management—Prompt 
steps have been taken to streamline 
the railroad’s managerial and administrative 
structure. This continuing program is being 
implemented in every department in order 
to reduce expenses, simplify procedures and 
increase efficiency. The number of vice pres- 
idents has been reduced from 34 to 11, and 
assistant vice presidents from 39 to 21. The 
management team is now more compact, 
more tightly coordinated, with more pre- 
cisely defined lines of authority and respon- 
sibility. 

In the operating department, a new vice 
president-operation is completing the or- 
ganization of a closely-knit team. The ad- 
ministration of the railroad system has been 
divided into operations-east and operations- 
west, with an assistant vice president head- 
ing each section of three operating regions. 
Renewed emphasis is being given to first line 
supervision at the divisional level. 

Yard and terminal operations, the worst 
area for rising costs, inconsistent produc- 
tivity and train delays, are now under the 
full-time responsibility of an assistant vice 
president. Congestion is being significantly 
reduced and the movement of freight is 
being speeded. 
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Realignment of accounting and related 
data processing wil] be completed by mid- 
1971. Data processing will be concentrated 
at Detroit, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, in 
place of the present six locations. Accounting 
and data processing at Chicago, Indianapolis 
and New Haven are being eliminated. This 
will reduce payroll costs, rental of computers 
and redundant paper work. 

3. Improvements in  Facilities—Despite 
limited funds, improvements in facilities are 
proceeding with the objective of enhancing 
freight service. Buckeye Yard, situated near 
Columbus, Ohio, has been completed and is 
reaching its potential. It is the sixth largest 
automated yard in the railroad system and 
replaces five obsolete, inadequate yards at a 
crossroads of Penn Central’s southcentral 
trunk lines. 

Morrisville Yard, in the Philadelphia-Tren- 
ton area, has been upgraded with automatic 
switching, weight responsive retarders, cen- 
tralized train control and revised track lay- 
out, 

A major new connection near St. Louis, to 
expedite interchange with the Alton & 
Southern Railway, is under construction. 

As of February 1, Penn Central leased and 
began operating a new marine terminal at 
Port Newark-Elizabeth built by the Port of 
New York Authority. It will expedite and 
increase containerized freight traffic between 
railroad fiatcars and ocean-going ships. 

At Weehawken, N.J., Penn Central has 
opened the first piggyback terminal in the 
East exclusively for handling refrigerated 
piggyback trailers of frest meat received from 
the West. 

Two yards—Edge Moor at Wilmington, Del., 
and Bayview at Baltimore—are being rebuilt 
as flat switching yards, with expanded classi- 
fication, receiving and departure tracks, 

A $532,000 improvement program of the 
locomotive shop at Enola, Pa., will enable it 
to turn out 37 repaired units a day, instead 
of the present 30 units. 

Penn Central is now receiving bids on con- 
struction plans to lower the tracks In its De- 
troit River tunnel to allow higher clearance 
for larger cars, such as high-cube boxcars 
and trilevel auto rack cars. By routing this 
traffic through the tunnel (which connects 
Detroit and Windsor, Ontario) instead of 
over circuitous rail lines, the company ex- 
pects to increase traffic and revenues and 
achieve additional compensation from an- 
other railroad with trackage rights in the 
tunnel. Cost of the project will be about $2 
million. 

The total of yards and terminals consoli- 
dated since the merger has reached 36, and 
25 connections have been made between the 
formerly separate systems. 

4. Motive Power Fleet—In 1970, 147 new 
locomotives were received and placed in sery- 
ice, and 102 new units ordered under 1970 
programs are scheduled for delivery during 
the first quarter of 1971. Minimum needs for 
additional motive power in 1971 are esti- 
mated at 126 new units, together with major 
overhaul of 137 units. The backlog of loco- 
motives awaiting heavy repairs has been re- 
duced more than 30 per cent since last Sep- 
tember. 

5. Freight Car Fleet—In 1970, Penn Cen- 
tral’s own shops rebuilt or made heavy re- 
pairs on 5,300 freight cars. A total of 1,838 
new freight cars were acquired. The ratio of 
unserviceable freight cars was 7.4 per cent at 
the end of 1970. The goal for 1971 is to cut 
this to about 4 per cent. This will require re- 
pair and upgrading about 20,000 existing cars 
at a cost of nearly $80 million. If funds can 
be provided, the railroad has plans to ac- 
quire about 7,300 new freight cars, costing 
about $123 million, in 1971. About $10 mil- 
lion is programmed for capital improvements 
and additions and betterments to existing 
equipment. 

The repair program currently is giving spe- 
cial attention to gondola cars, which are in 
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heavy demand by steel shippers. Shop sched- 
ules now call for returning 60 bad-order gon- 
dolas a day to active service. 

6. Plant Improvement—The immediate 
need for plant rationalization was expressed 
in the Trustees’ “Preliminary Report Con- 
cerning Premises For A Reorganization,” 
dated February 10, 1971. 

It is estimated that the railroad plant ulti- 
mately should be reduced by about 40 per 
cent in terms of route miles. 

Approximately 20 per cent of present route 
miles have already been identified as redun- 
dant. The company is proceeding as rapidly 
as possible to retire little-used branch lines 
and to reduce multiple track areas on trunk 
lines such as Philadelphia-Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh-Chicago, and Pittsburgh-St. Louis. 

Almost 3,500 route miles of light density 
line have been specifically identified for 
study leading to abandonment proceedings. 

Petitions for abandonment have been filed 
or will be filed before the end of March, 1971 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering more than 800 miles of these lines. 

It is expected that by April 30, 1971, an 
abandonment analysis of approximately 
2,660 more route miles will have been made. 

Another program will be the phasing out 
of a number of manually attended block 
stations and control towers, which will be 
replaced by more modern centralized traffic 
control installations. Overall operating effi- 
ciency will be improved. 

7. Transportation—A number of new 
trains hauling carload and piggyback freight 
have been put into service, providing more 
convenient loading schedules and more 
timely deliveries. So far this winter, over- 
the-road traffic has been moving more ex- 
peditiously than a year ago. Maintenance 
work scheduled for the spring will remove 
“slow order’’-restrictions on train speeds 
along several principal routes. 

Operating flexibility and utilization will 
be improved by elimination of automatic 
train stops and cab signals from locomotives. 
The Federal Railroad Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Transportation has 
granted permission for eliminating auto- 
matic train stops with resulting savings of 
$1.4 million annually. An application to the 
FRA to remove cab signals in other than 
electrified territory is being prepared. 

Reciprocal arrangements for preblocking 
large groups of freight cars permits bypass- 
ing yards at several principal interchange 
locations. This does away with time and ex- 
pense required for reclassifying at enroute 
yards, 


Improved car tracing and car inventory 
information is bringing a reduction in “per 
diem” costs of freight cars on the Penn Cen- 
tral belonging to other lines. 

Utilization of freight cars is improving 
and time on our railroad of foreign-line cars 
is being reduced. During the last 15 days of 
December, 1970, Penn Central originated and 
received from connections almost identically 
the same number of loads as the same period 
in 1969. Yet, on January 1, 1971, there were 
over 16,000 fewer cars on line. During the 
first part of this January, Penn Central 
handled more freight than last year, but on 
January 15, 1971, there were 12,000 fewer 
boxcars on line, 1,000 fewer covered hoppers 
and 6,600 fewer gondolas, than on the same 
date in 1970. 

An Assigned Car Control Center was placed 
in service by Penn Central at its Philadelphia 
headquarters last fall to improve utilization 
and profitability of the railroad’s specialized 
cars. More than 50 operating and sales per- 
sonnel are working together in the center to 
achieve optimum utilization, turn-around 
and general day-to-day surveillance of spe- 
clalized equipment. 

Reliability of train movement has strength- 
ened steadily. On-time performance and 
making interline connections is expected to 
improve. 
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8. Transportation and Billing System 
(TABS)—Implementation of a new, ad- 
vanced on-line freight transportation and 
billing system is beginning on the Penn 
Central. When fully developed, the com- 
puterized system will gather and then dis- 
pense instantaneously on command a variety 
of information on the location and move- 
ment of all on-line freight cars. It also will 
aid immeasurably in expediting the prepara- 
tion of freight bills. Immediate benefits of 
the system will be fewer car movement 
delays, more efficient empty car distribution, 
reduced working capital required for un- 
billed shipments and significant clerical 
force reductions. The expense reduction from 
realignment of accounting and related data 
processing operations now in progress will 
offset many times over the cost of the TABS 
system. The principal source for financing 
the TABS installation will be the savings 
realized through this realignment. 

9. Phaseout of Floating Operations—The 
company is making a concerted effort to 
phase out inefficient and deficit freight car 
floating operations—and that effort is paying 
dividends, 

An agreement has been made with the 
Long Island Rail Road, effective March 1, to 
substitute a land bridge (the Hell Gate 
Bridge) interchange for freight traffic be- 
tween the Bronx and Queens, as opposed to 
expensive marine operations. Some 340 
freight cars per day are now being trans- 
ferred from Penn Central to Long Island 
and vice versa via the bridge. 

Meanwhile, the company has petitioned 
the ICC for abandonment of freight car ferry 
Service across the Straights of Mackinac 
(Michigan), jointly owned with the Soo Line 
Railroad. 


It is also seeking financial aid for car ferry 
service across Chesapeake Bay between Cape 
Charles and Norfolk, Va. A joint study is 
proceeding in cooperation with the Virginia 
Port Authority and the Norfolk Southern 
Railway Company to develop a plan for 
leasing or selling the float operation to the 
VPA, or obtaining VPA financing for new 
and more efficient equipment. Unless such 
aid can be obtained, the railroad may have 
to request abandonment of the service. 

A study is also being made to substitute 
other services for car floating between the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal and 
Penn Central's New Jersey yards. 

10. Sales and Marketing—Recognizing the 
need for a greater volume of profitable 
traffic, the Penn Central is intensifying sales 
efforts and marketing programs. An adver- 
tising campaign has been resumed, empha- 
sizing the restoration of good service and the 
importance of Penn Central to shippers. The 
president has been participating with sales 
and marketing officers in conferences with 
numerous Penn Central shippers. 

The marketing department and other task 
force groups are re-analyzing costs of fur- 
nishing many types of service, as a basis for 
revisions of rates to provide adequate 
compensation. 

New markets and techniques are con- 
stantly under development. As an example, 
Penn Central participation is being expanded 
in the advanced unit train concept, not only 
for coal and grain traffic but for other com- 
modities which are susceptible to bulk move- 
ment. Marketing programs have been initi- 
ated to recover high-rated traffic such as 
household appliances and bottled goods. 

Penn Central’s marketing objective for 
1971 is to regain the share of the transporta- 
tion market lost since the merger. The rail- 
road now has a better product to sell and 
will capitalize on this new opportunity. 

11. Intercity Passenger Service—In prep- 
aration for transfer of intercity passenger 
service to Railpax in May, the Penn Central 
is joining other passenger-carrying railroads 
in assisting the new semi-public corporation. 
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The vice president-public affairs is vice 
chairman of the railroad industry's ad hoc 
steering committee to establish procedures 
to be used in negotiating contracts for oper- 
ating trains designated as part of the na- 
tional network. The company also has a Rail- 
pax task force which is preparing informa- 
tion for negotiating Penn Central’s operat- 
ing contract with Railpax. 

In the meantime, the quality of passenger 
service has shown improvement, especially 
in cleanliness, courtesy of crews and func- 
tioning of equipment. On the main pas- 
senger route between New York and Boston, 
the DOT TurboTrain now operates from 
Boston into Penn Station (instead of Grand 
Central) for direct north-south connections 
with Metroliners to and from Washington. 

Many improvements have occurred in in- 
formation and ticketing services at major 
stations. A new computerized information 
retrieval system has been installed at Penn 
Station in New York, satellite ticket offices 
have been opened in Washington, and the 
new Capital Beltway Station was opened in 
the Washington area. A similar Metropark 
station, in New Jersey, where the railroad 
crosses the Garden State Parkway, is sched- 
uled to begin service in June. 

A new shop at Sunnyside Yard near New 
York City is being built to service Metro- 
liner and Jersey Arrow equipment. Mechani- 
cal changes are being made in Metroliner 
cars to increase reliability and utilization, 
and to reduce maintenance costs. 

At Boston, Penn Central is consolidating 
and streamlining its passenger car and loco- 
motive servicing facilities at a cost of $1.75 
million. At Trenton, in conjunction with the 
State of New Jersey’s Department of Trans- 
portation, a new passenger station has been 
designed for construction with public funds. 

12. Suburban Passenger Service—Since 
January 1, Penn Central has been operating 
its rail commuter service between New 
Haven and New York City under contract 
with the New York Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority and the Connecticut Trans- 
portation Authority. The equipment and fa- 
cilities have been transferred to these au- 
thorities and the railroad now receives an 
annual management fee of $100,000 while the 
authorities assume all costs and deficits. A 
similar arrangement with the MTA is being 
negotiated for Penn Central's Hudson and 
Harlem commuter lines. 

The Southeastern Pennsylvania Transpor- 
tation Authority, for whom Penn Central 
now operates commuter service in the Phil- 
adelphia area, is preparing an order for 130 
new multiple unit commuter cars. Penalty 
payments for operating failures and behind- 
schedule performance have been reduced 
drastically as compared to a year ago. 

In both the New York City and Philadel- 
phia areas, suburban services are being op- 
erated by Penn Central regional groups which 
are responsible for the commuter operations 
alone, having been relieved of freight train 
and intercity passenger responsibilities. This 
new method of administration is winning 
significant public approval because of bet- 
ter service, station improvements and refur- 
bished equipment. 

Commuter service in northern New Jersey 
into Penn Station, New York, is receiving 
increased participation by the State of New 
Jersey’s Department of Transportation. Su- 
pervision and service have been improved 
with the infusion of state funds. 

The concept of support of commuter serv- 
ice by local governmental authorities is gain- 
ing in acceptance, but it is not progressing 
fast enough to relieve Penn Central of com- 
muter service deficits during the crucial pe- 
riod of reorganization. 

In summary, a significant start has been 
made toward recovery. Management has been 
realigned and redirected with the objective 
of improving productivity of people and 
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equipment. Physical plant and equipment 
are being upgraded as financing permits, 
with priority given to improvements pro- 
ducing high return and better service. Pri- 
mary consideration is being focused on the 
company’s true function—furnishing effi- 
cient transportation. Sales and marketing 
activities are oriented to service, profit, and 
regaining the company’s market share. Pas- 
senger services, both suburban and intercity, 
are being adjusted to public service programs 
and public financial support. Perhaps most 
important, the company’s problems have 
been analyzed thoroughly and solutions are 
being expedited. 

The combined effect of the programs out- 
lined briefly in this report clearly shows sub- 
stantial progress. Regrettably, however, these 
recovery programs amount to little more 
than treading water in the vast flood of Penn 
Central’s basic problems. Penn Central 
Transportation Company, by itself, can go 
only so far. The four conditions to Penn Cen- 
tral’s viability set forth in the Trustees’ 
Report to the Court of February 10 are sound 
and must be satisfied if Penn Central is to 
have a proper base for reorganization. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, May 18, 1971] 
IRRESPONSIBILITY ON THE RAILS... 

The nationwide railroad paralysis caused 
by an utterly unwarranted strike involving 
just over 2 per cent of all rail workers points 
up the need for legislative remedies far 
more fundamental than President Nixon’s 
call for a special back-to-work law designed 
to keep the trains running until July 1. 

The outrageousness of the tie-up requires 
Congress to move swiftly to restore service, 
either through the President’s plan for a six- 
week truce that would resolve nothing or 
through submission of all the disputed is- 
sues to binding arbitration. But once that 
need has been met Congress ought to lose no 
more time in facing up to its long-neglected 
duty to replace the creaky Railway Labor Act 
with more dependable statutory safeguards 
against transportation strike emergencies. 

The Brotherhood of Rallroad Signalmen, 
representing only 13,000 men in an industry 
with more than a half-million workers, has 
demonstrated once again how vulnerable vi- 
tal tion networks are to economic 
blackmail by tiny groups of unionized 
employees. 

The signalmen are using the tired refrain 
of “severe inequities” to justify their re- 
bellion against a wage pattern already firmly 
set in settlements with much larger unions— 
a pattern that would give them pay increases 
of better than 42 per cent over a 42-month 
period. 

An endless series of labor crises on the rail- 
roads has made the public only too familiar 
with the cavalier way in which one union 
after another puts its own interests ahead of 
the country’s stake in uninterrupted trans- 
portation—and even at the risk of hastening 
the railroads’ slide toward extinction. 

But the present tie-up carries an extra 
measure of disappointment because it comes 
just after the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers blazed a trail toward statesman- 
ship by agreeing to scrap archaic and waste- 
ful work rules at the same time that it ac- 
cepted the new wage pattern last week. No 
comparable sacrifice was asked of the signal- 
men. 

Congress cannot dawdle in moving to end 
this latest act of union arbitrariness. But re- 
storing normal train service is only half the 
job. After that the priority assignment must 
be consideration of the stalled Administra- 
tion proposals for machinery to rule out more 
such crises in transportation. The Nixon 
plan died of total neglect in the last Con- 
gress. This Congress has an obligation to act 
on it or devise a better plan of its own. 
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ANOTHER RAIL CRISIS 


Congress has itself to blame for being 
forced once more to take emergency action 
aimed at ending a nationwide railroad strike. 
Despite the longstanding need for compre- 
hensive legislation ruling out strikes that 
threaten prohibitive damage to the national 
welfare, the subject gets practically no con- 
gressional attention except at times of crisis. 

This week’s strike by the relatively small 
Signalmen’s union should have taken no 
one by surprise. With exhaustion of the last 
legal delay, and the better-than-even chance 
that the union and the railroads would not 
agree, the date of the current emergency was 
predictable. There is even less excuse than 
usual for the latest stoppage, with the Signal- 
men holding out for more than the hefty 
42 percent, 42-month wage settlements ob- 
tained by other rail unions. 

Regardless of the merits of the labor dis- 
pute, a coast-to-coast railroad strike of any 
duration is unthinkable. With the operations 
of countless industries and millions of jobs 
dependent on the movement of materials 
and goods by rail, a long stoppage would 
be nothing short of an economic disaster for 
the country. A smaller but nevertheless 
worthy consideration is the possibly fatal 
blow a strike could deal to the fledgling 
Amtrak passenger-train system, which al- 
ready is sufficiently handicapped. 

Congress has been sitting since Feb- 
ruary of last year on an administration bill 
providing for the systematic handling of 
transportation strikes that pose national 
emergencies. As crises have come and gone, 
the legislation has languished without so 
much as a hearing in the Senate Labor and 
House Commerce Committees. 

This praiseworthy administration measure 
is not the last word in labor legislation, but 
is the least that should be done, and quick- 
ly. It would provide the President with a 
variety of options for bringing about settle- 
ments and cutting the country’s losses. Leg- 
islators may have useful ideas for improving 
the bill’s provisions, and these would be wel- 
come. Similar legislation is needed to cover 
other vital industries in which shutdowns 
cause significant economic suffering affecting 
the national health. As a substitute for de- 
bilitating labor-management warfare, we 
have long favored a system of labor courts or 
some equivalent mechanism for adjudicat- 
ing disputes and enforcing fair settlements. 

Another year of inaction on the updating 
of federal labor law would be irresponsible. 
Last year, congressional elections were said 
to make it a bad time for the legislators to 
incur the displeasure of labor leaders and 
others who might oppose a new law. The 
election-year excuse, for whatever it is worth, 
does not hold true in 1971. 

[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1971] 

Tue RAIL STRIKE: HERE WE Go AGAIN 


Just before the weekend, labor negotia- 
tions in the railroad industry produced the 
first ray of hope in years. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers agreed to some, al- 
beit minor, modernization of their work rules 
in exchange for a healthy pay increase and 
there was hope that this was a first step 
towards ending the downward spiral in which 
the railroad business has been caught for 20 
years. But the 13,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Signalmen didn’t see it that 
way and yesterday the country was back 
where it was last December with the rail- 
roads shut down and Congress rushing 
around to get them running again. 

The issue in this particular strike, accord- 
ing to Secretary Hodgson, primarily con- 
cerns money. Most of the other unions in- 
volved in this round of negotiations have 
settled their contracts along the general lines 
laid out by a Presidential emergency board 
a year ago. But the Signalmen aren’t satis- 
fied with a 42 per cent pay increase in a 42- 
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month long contract and are greedily de- 
manding 54 per cent over 36 months. 

The tragedy of the strike, however, lies 
less in the economic differences between 
Management and labor than in the weak- 
nesses it underlines in the nation’s ability 
to cope with strikes in vital industries. A 
year ago March, Congress acted in an emer- 
gency situation by delaying a planned rail- 
road strike for 37 days. At the end of that 
time, again in an emergency, it had to impose 
a settlement on the shop craft unions, Then 
last December, when a railroad strike actually 
got started, Congress rushed through another 
piece of legislation to postpone that until 
this past weekend. Now Congressmen have 
to go through the same business once again— 
and again in a crisis situation—in order to 
deal with this strike. As we said in December: 
What a way to run a railroad—or a country. 

Part of this problem, of course, rests with 
the failure of collective bargaining in the 
railroad industry; the history of that is much 
too long to deal with here; suffice it to say 
that neither labor nor management had 
clean hands in shaping the issues on which 
the current struggles are fought. But part 
of this problem also rests in the failure of 
Congress to face up to its responsibilities 
and by its insistence on following a policy 
that leads both labor and management to 
belieye that it will always save them from 
their own follies. 

The Railway Labor Act which governs, at 
least in theory, the way disputes in this in- 
dustry are to be settled has been on the 
books for almost half a century. This law has 
been, we think it can be fairly concluded, 
remarkably ineffective. Its emergency pro- 
visions have been invoked almost 200 times; 
work stoppages somewhere or other in the 
nation have occurred in recent decades at 
the rate of more than one a year. And Con- 
gress is now faced, for the third time, with 
having to pass a law to end a strike. 

Fifteen months ago, President Nixon asked 
Congress to amend the emergency-strike pro- 
visions of both the Railway Labor Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and he is more than 
justified in expressing his displeasure to- 
wards the reception in Congress his recom- 
mendations received. The President’s pro- 
posals would have provided some new 
options in the handling of any labor dispute 
threatening to disrupt the national health 
or safety in a transportation industry. No- 
body knows whether his proposals would 
work satisfactorily or not and we have ex- 
pressed some doubts about certain aspects of 
them. But Congress hasn’t even bothered 
to consider them or, for that matter, to 
consider alternatives to them. 

A crisis like the current one—and a na- 
tional railroad strike quickly becomes a 
crisis because of the impact it soon has on 
many other industries—hardly provides the 
climate in which a major revision of the 
labor laws can be calmly considered. But 
once Congress copes with this crisis, as it 
undoubtedly will in the next day or so, the 
men and women on Capitol Hill have an 
obligation to the country to get on with this 
broader task. The facts that the engineers 
provided a ray of hope last week and that 
several of the other railroad unions which 
have already accepted contracts seem likely 
to be less than happy about the greediness 
of the signalmen suggests that the time is 
ripe, as well as long overdue, for this review. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as sure as 
the seasons come and go, the Nation in- 
variably finds itself every so often—much 
too often—with a national rail emer- 
gency resulting from the chaotic course 
of collective bargaining in the trans- 
portation industry. And just as inevi- 
tably, the President is called upon to step 
in and the Congress is pressed into a 
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This need not be. This should be. 
Neither the President nor Congress 
should be in the business of running all 
the railroads. Each has enough on its 
hands in running this country. While I 
endorse immediate Congressional action 
to halt this strike as quickly as possible, 
I do not feel that Congress or the Presi- 
dent should be involved in wage negotia- 
tions in the private sphere, such as we 
have with the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen. That is a private matter to 
be settled between the union and the car- 
riers. It became a public matter—indeed 
a national emergency situation—only be- 
cause the impasse resulted in a nation- 
wide strike with a nationwide impact in- 
stead of being limited in nature, size 
and scope. 

Perhaps the underlying difficulty is 
rooted in the fact that where a strike 
becomes necessary, in the past unions 
have been precluded from attempting to 
exercise their economic strength on a 
selective basis so as to minimize the 
impact on the public. Attempts to strike 
selectively have been met with restrain- 
ing orders and temporary injunctions 
issued by the courts at the request of rail 
carriers, thus leaving the unions with no 
right to strike at all unless they strike 
nationally. I look with favor on a recent 
decision of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia upholding the 
legality of selective strikes which would 
avoid nationwide upset. Pending Su- 
preme Court review of that decision, we 
should be cautious in imposing a too 
rigid approach to wage negotiations in 
the transportation industry. 

If that course does not succeed in tak- 
ing the crisis out of rail negotiations, 
then I think we must look to more re- 
strictive alternatives, including the pos- 
sibility of binding arbitration by an im- 
partial board with adequate provision 
for operation of the rails to assure the 
movement of goods and services essen- 
tial to the national health and safety. 

At any rate, the strike that is now 
in progress does constitute a national 
emergency and must be halted. It should 
never have occurred, but it did. Now 
it must end without further delay and 
without prejudicing the bargaining 
rights of those involved. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Do I presume that 
this legislation is passed on the assump- 
tion that we cannot under any circum- 
stances allow a railway strike? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the basic 
premise of the administration’s request 
to us. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Does it presume we 
cannot allow it now and that we cannot 
allow it on October 1 of this year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, it is our judg- 
ment that with passage of this resolu- 
tion there will be no need for further 
consideration of this particular dispute. 
The remaining issues are expected to be 
resolved by agreement. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. But if the remain- 
ing issues are not resolved by October 1, 


piecemeal and 
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we will be back here with a similar re- 
solution, will we not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Or maybe have per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr, PACKWOOD. Involving this and 
other transportation industries? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is possible. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, Con- 
gress goes through this charade every 6 
months. Under the Railway Labor Act 
we have told the railway unions they can 
strike. They have to go through media- 
tion and the Emergency Board process 
and then they can strike, but when it 
gets up to the strike we tell them, “That 
is a no, no, the railway industry is dif- 
ferent.” It is all right if the Teamsters 
want to strike, and the trucking indus- 
try wants to strike. That is not illegal. 
It is all right to have the airlines strike 
but there can be no railway strike. 

I think Congress should make a policy 
decision as to what the transportation 
policy in this country is going to be. 
Either we are going to say we are not 
going to have strikes, period, and that 
the railroads and trucks will be kept 
moving, or we are going to allow strikes. 

There is no need to come back here 
every 6 months with an emergency, and 
it is no more an emergency than the 
coming of summer. We are familiar with 
these contract negotiations and Emer- 
gency Board proceedings. We come down 
to 11 o’clock or 12 o’clock at night here 
and impose some ad hoc solution that 
both parties may or may not like, and 
always on the assumption that we can- 
not allow a strike. 

I practiced labor relations law for 5 
years, basically from the employer’s side, 
negotiating contracts with unions. I 
think I know why we do not face up to 
this problem. If we were to face up to it, 
we would be touching on compulsory 
arbitration. Unions do not like that word; 
most employers do not like the con- 
cept; and yet there is no other way to 
keep the railroads running, to keep the 
airlines flying, and to keep the trucks 
on the road, short of a strike, without this 
Government stepping in any saying, 
“Either we will have the National Guard 
run the trucks, railroads, and trains, or 
for a temporary period we are going to 
nationalize them, or we will not tolerate 
the stoppage of the flow of freight in this 
country.” 

It has been touched on that we have 
had before us the President’s emergency 
strike legislation for 15 months. We all 
know what the attitude of the unions 
would be toward the legislation. It would 
be adverse. I think the attitude of most 
employers would be adverse. For too long 
we have been sitting in this Congress and 
past Congresses attempting to avoid, if 
we can, making a fundamental contro- 
versial decision, and that decision may 
be that railway, airline, and trucking 
unions should have the right to strike. 

I am going to vote against this legis- 
lation. I have no doubt it will pass be- 
cause in this country there would be a 
great political and tumultuous outcry if 
the railroads did not run for 1 or 2 weeks. 

But I am going to vote against it be- 
cause the same statements we hear here 
today can be moved back to last Decem- 
ber 10 and placed in the Recorp, and it 
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will be found we were saying the same 
thing then. I will wager we will be here 
the night of September 30, saying the 
same thing again, and we will be doing 
so periodically until we once and for all 
face the issue of the necessity or lack of 
it to keep freight moving in this country. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS), very graciously indicated in com- 
mittee today that he would be willing to 
hold hearings, and if I do not misspeak 
him, he said in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, on the President’s emergency strike 
bill. But it will not be enough to hold 
hearings and it will not be enough to 
simply realize that most of management 
and all of labor does not want a com- 
pulsory arbitration bill. 

If this Congress in passing this bill to- 
day is saying once again, “We cannot 
tolerate a strike or a stoppage in the rail- 
way freight industry,” then I think we 
start not with the President’s bill but 
with the resolution of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and this Con- 
gress that the policy of this country is 
going to be that the freight will move, 
and we fashion legislation to meet that 
conclusion. 

Mr. President, my vote today is a pro- 
test, and had I been in Congress for the 
last 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 years all my votes 
would have been protests. I am not opti- 
mistic. I am convinced that close to the 
lst of October I will be back here to 
make the same statements and Congress 
will by overwhelming votes be passing 
the same kind of legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As I understand it, an 
amendment by the Senator from Ver- 
mont is pending. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
pending at this time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then, I do not offer 
mine at this point, but I do ask that it 
be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. The Senator 
from Michigan withholds the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 3, after section 5, insert the 
following new section: 

“Src. 6. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the Senate is instructed to 
report (with or without recommendations 
and with or without amendment) the bill 
S. 560 entitled ‘A bill to provide more effec- 
tive means for protecting the public inter- 
est in national emergency disputes involv- 
ing the transportation industry, and for 
other purposes’ within 45 days after the en- 
actment of this joint resolution.” 

On page 8, section 6 is redesignated as 
section 7. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is informed that the amendment, as a 
perfecting amendment, is in order at 


this time. Does the Senator offer it as 
such? 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I shall withhold it for 
the time being, until disposition is made 
of the other amendment. I do wish to 
call attention, however, to this amend- 
ment following the very appropriate and 
eloquent statement just made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. I 
could not agree more with what he has 
said. It seems to me we have heard prom- 
ises and promises and promises, I am 
sure all in good faith, but promises on 
which there has been no delivery, that 
proposals for permanent legislation to 
deal with this problem would be con- 
sidered by the committee having juris- 
diction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who made the prom- 
ises, and when? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I am looking 
now—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator said 
“promises and promises and promises.” 
That is a fair question, I suggest. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I recall that the pres- 
ent chairman’s predecessor, the former 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Yarborough, 
gave assurances to the Senate a year or 
so ago that there would be hearings on 
this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was his best inten- 
tion to be here to conduct those hear- 
ings. It was not his particular fault that 
he could not do that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On February 17 of 
this year the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, now the chairman of the 
committee, announced that “I expect to 
begin hearings some time in March”’— 
that was on February 17, 1971—“to con- 
sider in depth all such proposals.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is an expecta- 
tion; it is not a promise. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I see. 

Mr WILLIAMS. And a lot of things 
have happened during that period that 
have made it unwise. I say if we have a 
period here of relative peace, and I think 
we can, it is timely now to consider the 
permanent legislation that has been pro- 
posed by many. That is exactly what I 
have made the promise to do now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the chairman 
agree with the essence of the amend- 
ment, that 45 days would be a reasonable 
period of time in which the committee 
could be expected to report some kind of 
legislation? The amendment contem- 
plates that there could be amendments, 
and the legislation could be reported 
with or without recommendation. 

If the Chairman would prefer, the pe- 
riod of time could be 60 days. I am not 
particularly wedded to the 45-day re- 
quirement. But I believe the Senate is 
entitled to some assurance that the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s committee is going 
to act, and will report a bill on this 
subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I happen to be chair- 
man of the Labor and Welfare Commit- 
tee and I know I have a responsibility to 
that committee, and to the Senate, too, 
that the considerations be thoughtful 
and that as much time be taken as the 
members conscientiously feel is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How about 90 days? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, I feel that any arbi- 
trary time on this would be unwise. I 
would suggest that if the Senator thinks 
this through in his own committees, he 
would feel it would be unwise, too. I have 
seen measures thoughtfully considered 
for well beyond 90 days in the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The bill presently be- 
fore us marks the fourth time now in 15 
months that the Congress has been 
forced to act as the ultimate arbitrator 
in railway labor disputes. The key issue 
is not whether Congress must act now. 
We have no choice. 

We must act now to stop a strike which 
has already paralyzed the Nation for 2 
days. Of course, we have no choice now, 
but the real question is: When will Con- 
gress enact permanent legislation so we 
can get out of the business of being 
arbitrator on these disputes as they come 
down the pike? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, I am happy to 

ield. 
á Mr. EAGLETON. Is the Senator con- 
vinced beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
there is a need for any kind of legisla- 
tion permanent in nature to be reported 
to the floor of the Senate? 

Let me, as an explanation for the ques- 
tion, give the Senator this background 
because it is a genuine question which I 
would like to have answered. In early 
1969, the former Secretary. of Labor, now 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Mr. George Shultz, knowl- 
edgeable in the field of labor manage- 
ment relations, former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Business 
Administration, came before our com- 
mittee for a confirmation hearing. As 
the Senator from Michigan knows, it is 
protocol for a nominee for-a Cabinet 
position to pay & courtesy call on the 
members of the committee before which 
that Cabinet officer is to have his nomi- 
nation confirmed, Secretary Shultz paid 
us a visit in January 1969, while his 
confirmation was pending before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

When he came in I said that there were 
two or three areas of labor management 
relations that I would like to discuss 
with the Secretary. One related to public 
employee strikes. We discussed that a 
while. Another related to transportation 
strikes—the matter now in question. I 
asked the then nominee, Mr. Shultz, later 
Secretary of Labor Shultz, what his posi- 
tion was on some form of permanent leg- 
islation with respect to this vexing and 
perplexing problem. 

He said, “It is my opinion, Senator, 
that this- is best handled on an ad 
hoc case-by-case, situation-by-situation 
basis.” I do not purport to quote him 
exactly, but I do have notes on this. I 
dictated a memorandum after the inter- 
view and this is the substance. He said, 
“I despair of emblazoning into law any 
permanent system of compulsory arbi- 
tration, and thus it is my recommenda- 
tion to President Nixon,” he said to me, 
“that we do not try to embark on any 
permanent legislation.” 

I.do know that Secretary Shultz, at 
the request of President Nixon, appar- 
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ently has had a change of heart, but 
the Senator from Michigan, in his col- 
loqguy with the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Witirams), tried to extract from 
him a promise to report a bill to the 
Senate by a day certain. He said some- 
thing had to be reported to the floor 
of the Senate. 

So I repeat, with that background, my 
initial question to the Senator from 
Michigan. Is he certain, to a moral cer- 
tainty, that a bill should be reported to 
the floor of the Senate setting up a sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration when, at 
least at one time, a highly respected 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. George Shultz, 
thought that would be an unpropitious, 
indeed an unwise, thing to do. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, let me say that I do favor legis- 
lation along the lines of the bill which I 
introduced on behalf of the administra- 
tion. But, of course, I recognize that my 
view may not be the view of a majority 
in the Senate. 

The key point is that the Members of 
the Senate ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to work their will. Legislation on 
this subject should come to the floor of 
the Senate—it should have come to the 
floor of the Senate before now—we 
should have an opportunity to debate this 
very important matter, and make a de- 
cision. That is the point. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I think I compre- 
hend the personal wishes of the Senator 
from Michigan. Each Senator is entitled 
to his own personal desires, his own per- 
sonal philosophy, and his own personal 
approach to governmental endeavors. 
That is the way it should be, and that 
is the way it is. 

But is any Senator entitled to force- 
fully suggest or strongly urge a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate that 
that committee report to the floor of the 
Senate within 45, 60, 90 days, or any 
period——— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I say we have done 
it with respect to other bills. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Simply because the 
individual Senator would like to see a 
bill come out, when perhaps other learned 
experts in the area oppose the idea, in- 
cluding former Secretary of Labor 
Shultz, who until very recently in his 
life felt that no bill should be enacted 
on this subject matter? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, who has a comment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I would like to ask 
a question of the distinguished Senator 
from. Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Or to make a státe- 
ment first, and then ask a question. 

The statement the Senator put forth 
that he attributed to former. Secretary 
Shultz is not an unknown theory. Theo- 
dore Keel, the eminent labor relations 
expert, has come forward with the same 
thought. I am not sold on compulsory 
arbitration. But what I would like to have 
is a Senate policy. If the policy is going 
to be to settle ad hoc disputes, those 
involved ought to know that is the policy. 
They do not know now. Who knows what 
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the policy is, with each case considered 
on an ad hoc, case-by-case basis? 

Is it the Senator’s point of view that 
the country, under any circumstances, 
would tolerate a railway strike of any 
duration? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct in his statement of the 
viewpoint of Mr. Keel and other experts, 
just as Mr. Shultz felt during 97 per- 
cent of his life, that these disputes 
should be settled on an ad hoc basis. 

That is, in truth and in fact, the 
present policy of Congress, and has been 
the longstanding policy of Congress. 

It was not last year, in December, that 
for the first time matters relating to the 
transportation industry were brought 
here on a case-by-case basis. The first 
time was back toward the close of World 
War I, or maybe before that. That has 
long been the policy of Congress. 

Mr. PACK WOOD, That is true. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Both management 
and the brotherhoods realize that Con- 
Tr has treated them on a case-by-case 

S. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Did any brother- 
hood ever think it had the right to strike, 
and might actually be allowed to strike? 

Mr. EAGLETON. There is a strike in 
being at this very moment. 

Mr. PACKWOOD.: For any period of 
time? 

Mr. 
strike 
now. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Did any brother- 
hood ever have the right to think Con- 
gress would allow them to strike for 3 
weeks, 4 weeks, or 4 months? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I think it is clear 
that Congress would not tolerate any 
national strike of the railroad industry 
for any considerable period of time. I 
think the brotherhoods are aware of 
that. There might be a time when a 
partial strike, either selective among 
certain lines or partial strikes that would 
require the transshipment of perishable 
items, materials of war, or items neces- 
sary to health might be tolerated. But 
they recognize at the present time that 
the longstanding policy of Congress has 
been, for 50 years or more, I dare say, 
to deal with these matters on a case-by- 
case basis, with a strike with any degree 
of duration not being permissible. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. So we really do not 
have an ad hoc policy; we have a policy 
that says, “You can do certain things, 
but you shall not be allowed to strike for 
any extended period of time, over all the 
major railroads at one time, in this 
Nation.” 

Mr. EAGLETON. The policy has been 
and continues to be an ad hoc, case-by- 
case treatment of each of these matters— 
the policy which Mr. Keel thinks is still 
the preferable policy, and the policy 
which George Shultz felt preferable until 
such time as he was apparently per- 
suaded by the President to change his 
thinking. 

Mr, PACK WOOD. Except that at the 
end of each ad hoc, there is the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not be permitted 
to strike for any period of time.” 

Mr. EAGLETON. Exactly. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Then we ought to 


EAGLETON. How long has this 
been going on? Nearly 2 days 
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set that forth in law, or at least set it 
forth, so that labor knows it does not 
have the power to nail management to 
the wall, because it knows, that in the 
long run, Congress will come to the 
rescue of management. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I think the policy is 
well known. I doubt if there is a spokes- 
man for any of the railroad brother- 
hoods, or any of the other transporta- 
tion workers unions, or any spokesman 
for railroad management, who does not 
understand what the policy has been 
and what it continues to be at this very 
moment, at a quarter to 6 tonight and, 
depending on whenever a vote is taken, 
will continue to be the policy—hopefully 
before the strike goes into yet another 
day, with disastrous consequences to the 
public. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I would 
like to again point out very briefiy what 
my proposed amendment would do. 

It would require the immediate re- 
sumption of rail operations by extending 
until July 1 the emergency provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

During this period of time, unions and 
management would be free to enter into 
an agreement by way of collective bar- 
gaining. If no agreement had been 
reached by July 1, the provisions set 
forth by Emergency Board 179 shall go 
into effect. 

In effect, adoption of the emergency 
board recommendation creates certainty 
within the rail industry until June 30, 
1973. More importantly, greater wage 
increases are provided for every railroad 
employee than those provided in the 
resolution reported by the committee. I 
might say that those increases will 
amount to 42 percent, 

I offered this amendment simply, be- 
cause I wanted to focus attention on 
the fact that Congress is not qualified to 
solve labor-management disputes. We 
have had 24 hours to consider this mat- 
ter. 

Certainly none of us have the expertise 

or the time to follow through on these 
questions on an ad hoc or last minute 
basis. 
I am perfectly willing—and I would 
like to have the attention of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is very conscious of the 
fact that the public generally is becoming 
disgusted with these frequent railroad 
strikes which are tossed in the lap of 
Congress, and which we try to decide 
on some basis over night. 

I think perhaps the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey was here 
when I read the editorials from the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and 
the Evening Star. 

I am sure that there are many more 
great publications throughout the coun- 
try which share the opinion of those 
newspapers that something must be done, 
and that Congress has been derelict in 
its duty of facing up to the overall 
problem. 

So I would hope that the chairman of 
the committee could feel free to give me 
some assurance that he will conduct 
hearings in the reasonably near future, 
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and that a sincere effort will be made 
to report a bill, regardless of what that 
bill may happen to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am happy to re- 
spond to the inquiry of my friend from 
Vermont. Yesterday, when we opened 
the hearing on this emergency situation. 
I did state that hearings on the perma- 
nent legislation will be held as soon as 
that can be arranged; and, in consulta- 
tion with the Senator from Vermont, we 
have been thinking in terms of a prac- 
tical beginning date. That can be set, I 
am positive, within the month of June, 
somewhere around the middle of the 
month. 

Mr. PROUTY. With that assurance 
from my distinguished friend the chair- 
man of the committee, I withdraw my 
amendment. I sincerely hope that be- 
fore too many weeks have passed, we will 
report a bill which will face up to the 
problem in a constructive manner. I 
think such responsible action is vitally 
important to the welfare of the country. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withdraw the amendment? 

Mr. PROUTY. I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to make 
three points in connection with the 
amendment. I think that for the Recorp 
I perhaps had better do so, although this 
is a risky business, the amendment hav- 
ing been withdrawn. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be brought up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The proposal by the 
Senator from Vermont does go well be- 
yond the request that was made of Con- 
gress by the President, and it seems to 
me that it would be difficult to imple- 
ment the ideas contained in that amend- 
ment because it incorporates the findings 
of the Emergency Board. The findings 
of the Emergency Board, after recom- 
mending certain wage levels at differ- 
ent periods of times which are precise, 
then lay out guidelines proposed for 
further collective bargaining in negotia- 
tion between the parties. So that cannot 
be implemented in the way the amend- 
ment proposes. 

I will say that what Congress did last 
December is similar to what we have be- 
fore us now, and the action of last De- 
cember had a successful effect on the 
collective bargaining, because three of 
the unions, in the period since Congress 
last acted, have come to agreement with 
the carriers. It is our hope, of course, 
that the same will be accomplished with 
this measure. While the Senator from 
Oregon freely predicts that we will be 
back here on September 30, that was not 
the result of the action we took in De- 
cember. We were not brought in again 
to further consider that dispute. 

Mr. PROUTY. It seems to me that the 
fears of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon will not be realized if we can 
move appropriate legislation in the 
meantime. I hope very much that we can 
do that. 
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Now, Mr. President, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send 
a perfecting amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3, section 4, strike out the entire 
line beginning “April 1, 1971”. 

On page 3, in section 5, after the words 
A OONDE RURNA of” insert the words “some 
of”. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, after 
consultation with a representative of the 
Secretary of Labor, after consultation 
with the committee chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee present and after consultation 
with key Members of the other body, 
we find that our bill is different from 
the bill which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the 
other body in only a couple of respects. 
The bill reported by the Senate com- 
mittee provides for pay increases in four 
steps: 

Effective January 1, 1970, a 5-percent 
increase for all employees. 

November 1, 1970, a 30-cent per hour 
increase for certain employees. 

November 1, 1970, an 18-percent per 
hour increase for certain other em- 
ployees. 

April 1, 1971, a 4-percent increase for 
all employees. 

The bill reported by the Commerce 
Committee in the other House does not 
include the 4 percent provided in the 
Senate committee bill effective April 1. 
The reason for this, as I understand it, 
is that it would be more than was granted 
the other railroad union workers in oth- 
er agreements which have been put into 
effect. 

The Senate bill provides for an. ex- 
tension until October 1, whereas the 
House committee bill provides for a more 
limited extension. 

There was a minor change in lan- 
guage in section 5 which the House 
wanted. 

Frankly, through some negotiation, it 
appears to me that we could pass a bill 
tonight without the necessity of going 
to conference if we could agree here 
in the Senate to striking the 4-percent 
item, and then the House would go along 
with our October 1 date. 

I believe that would be an equitable 
adjustment which would make it possi- 
ble to get a bill on its way to the Presi- 
dent’s desk this evening. 

I hope that perhaps the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare might see it possible 
to accept the amendment. 

I will say that the amendment which 
I sent to the desk earlier, will not be 
called up because I realize that it would 
prolong debate and make it difficult, if 
not impossible, to get this legislation 
passed this evening, although I hope I 
made a point with the amendment. I was 
glad to get the further assurance of the 
chairman of the committee that defi- 
nitely there will be hearings on the per- 
manent legislation proposals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that 
has been established. I was pleased to 
clarify and fix prospectively our con- 
sideration of other legislation. 

With regard to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan, let me say 
first that the proposal that came to the 
committee from the President did not 
include any retroactive wage increases. 
It just prolonged the no-strike mora- 
torium until July 1. The Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) offered an amend- 
ment to extend the moratorium to Oc- 
tober 1 and to include the three-stage 
retroactive wage increases. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the statement of 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) printed in the Recorp. He could 
not be here, although he had been at all 
of the committee meetings and had of- 
fered the amendment that was reported 
to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAVITS 

Mr. President, this is the fourth time in 
the last 18 months we have been required 
to take emergency action to head off nation- 
wide paralysis threatened by a railroad strike. 
All of us here are rightfully dismayed at 
the need for Congress periodically to rush 
to safeguard the health and safety of the 
country in these crises. So far, fortunately, 
we have met our responsibility to the nation. 
But clearly what we need is permanent legis- 
lation to protect the health and safety of 
the country when it is threatened by this 
kind of labor dispute. 

The record of the past 18 months has left 
no room for argument about the need for 
such legislation. I am, therefore, very pleased 
that the Chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, has stated that 
h on permanent emergency dispute 
legislation will commence in the very near 
future, probably before July 1, 1971. I am 
the ranking minority member of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, and I have 
every confidence that under Senator Wil- 
liams’ able leadership our Committee will 
meet its responsibilities to the nation and 
fashion the legislation that this country so 
desperately needs to protect the public health 
and safety from catastrophic strikes and 
lockouts of the kind we are now undergoing. 

There are three proposals now pending 
before the Committee: the Administration's 
bill, S. 560; my own bill, S. 594, and Senator 
Williams’ bill, S. 832. Out of these measures, 
and other proposals which will no doubt be 
advanced as we begin to consider this matter 
seriously, I believe we will shape a measure 
which will protect the public health and 
safety, yet at the same time encourage, not 
discourage, free collective bargaining, in 
which I so deeply believe. 

Insofar as the current dispute is concerned, 
and the resolution now before us, I believe 
that it will not only give the country the 
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protection it needs against a continuance 
of the current strike, but will also contribute 
significantly to the achievement of greater 
stability in the labor-management relations 
in the railroad industry. It is this latter 
consideration which motivated me to author 
the amendment adopted by the Committee, 
and now incorporated in the resolution, 
which establishes the new strike or lockout 
deadline as October 1, 1971, rather than 
July 1, 1971, as originally proposed by the 
Administration, and provides for the pay- 
ment of the wage increases recommended by 
Emergency Board No. 179 through April 1, 
1971. Under ordinary circumstances, I would 
oppose Congress legislating wage rates in 
this manner. But there are unusual circum- 
stances present in this case which, to my 
mind, make the course chosen by the Com- 
mittee more desirable than that proposed by 
the Administration. An understanding of 
these unusual circumstances requires a brief 
summary of recent labor-management prob- 
lems in the railroad industry. 

Bargaining in the railroad industry has, 
up to now, been conducted on a fragmented 
basis, The carriers bargain with approximate- 
ly 18 different unions. Some unions, such as 
the shopcrafts and several of the operating 
unions, bargain in groups; others, such as 
the signalmen, the engineers, etc., bargain 
singly with the carriers. In recent years these 
different unions or groups of unions have 
been playing leapfrog with one another, and 
the basic dispute in almost all cases has 
stemmed from attempts by some unions to 
break the “pattern” previously set by others. 

During the past two years, a determined 
effort has been made by labor and manage- 
ment, and the representatives in the goyern- 
ment directly involved in railroad labor nego- 
tiations, namely Secretary of Labor Hodgson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor William Usery, 
and the members of the National Mediation 
Board, under the able leadership of Chair- 
man George Ives, to rectify this inherent in- 
stability which has plagued the industry, 
by establishing a common expiration date for 
all collective bargaining agreements. This is 
one of the most commendable initiatives the 
Administration has undertaken in the labor- 
management field and has so far resulted 
in all unions, except the shopcrafts and the 
signalmen, agreeing to a wage package based 
on the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board No. 178 through June 30, 1973. 

One of the key issues in the current dis- 
pute, as acknowledged by the Secretary of 
Labor and witnesses from the union and the 
carriers, is the maintenance of parity be- 
tween the wages paid to signalmen and the 
wages paid to electricians, who are members 
of the shopcraft unions. The signalmen are 
reluctant to agree to any settlement until 
the new wage rates for electricians are settled 
also. It would therefore be highly desirable 
for the remaining negotiations with the shop 
crafts and the signalmen to proceed simul- 
taneously, as far as possible. However, the 
shopcraft negotiations are just commencing; 
there is no assurance that they will be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1971, the new deadline date 
for the signalmen suggested by the Adminis- 
tration. There is a reasonable prospect for 
their being completed by October 1, 1971, 
the date specified in the resolution reported 
out by the Committee. 

The Secretary of Labor, in testifying be- 
fore the Committee, acknowledged the rela- 
tionship between the shopcraft negotiations 
and the signalmen’s negotiations, and in- 
formed the Committee that on the eve of the 
Strike he had proposed to the signalmen’s 
union that they agree to a new strike dead- 
line of October 1 in return for the three 
wage increases recommended by the Emer- 
gency Board through April 1, 1971, but that 
the union had turned down the proposal. 

My amendment, as embodied in section 4 
of the Committee resolution, essentially in- 
corporates the Secretary of Labor’s own pro- 
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posal. However, it also makes clear that the 
Wage increases specified in the resolution 
are subject to further negotiation. Indeed, 
I want to emphasize the fact that the action 
of the Committee in incorporating these wage 
increases does not constitute a judgment that 
these should be the final wage increases 
agreed to by the parties. It is merely done to 
accord the employees involved, who have 
been without a wage increase for 20 months, 
a measure of equity in return for depriving 
them of the right to take any action until 
October 1, 1971. Precisely the same consid- 
erations motivated Congress in December 
1969 in P.L. 91-541 to grant wage increases 
recommended by Emergency Board No. 178 
up to that time for the operating employees; 
surely the signalmen are entitled to no less 
consideration. 

In sum, the unusual circumstances justfiy- 
ing my amendment are: 

(1) The Secretary of Labor offered a simi- 
lar proposal to the unions on the eve of the 
strike; 

(2) Extension of the new deadline to 
October 1, 1971 will give much greater as- 
surance that the signalmen and the shop- 
crafts can negotiate to a settlement simul- 
taneously; 

(3) Extension of the deadline until Octo- 
ber 1, 1971 requires, as a matter of equity, 
that the employees, who have not received 
any increases in 20 months, receive some 
quid pro quo; 

(4) The action of the Committee in grant- 
ing the signalmen the wage increases recom- 
mended by Emergency Board 179 is entirely 
consistent with the treatment given the op- 


erating employees in December 1970 under 
P.L, 91-541. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. It preserves the 
essence of the Senate’s position. It does 
accommodate one situation, certain 
changes that the House, we understand, 
will be adopting. 

I accept the amendment and say that 
this reflects the same pattern used in 
December when the other unions were 
before us on an emergency strike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will take 
just a moment. I rise to express my sup- 
port of the legislation. I do not partic- 
ularly like it. I dislike the idea of Con- 
gress being called upon to fix wages. On 
the other hand, a railroad strike is un- 
thinkable. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a rail- 
road strike is unthinkable. This country 
can ill afford to have its economy tied up 
and brought to a standstill. Therefore, 
I shall support the pending measure. 

It is my hope that before very long we 
can have before the Senate legislation 
permanent in nature that will take care 
of these situations in the transportation 
industry so that the country will not be 
subjected to strikes in the transporta- 
tion industries. I use the word industries 
in the plural, because I feel that ofttimes 
there are strikes in the other modes of 
transportation which equally paralyze 
our economy. 

Without expressing any criticism of 
any parties or their desires, I feel that 
we are faced with a situation where the 
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public good must be considered first and 
that Congress must do something that 
will in the future make a proceeding such 
as we have before the Senate today 
unnecessary. 

QUORUM CALL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to vote “no” on this bill. I 
ask that the record show I would have 
voted “no” had a rollcall vote been taken 
in this matter. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I, too, would 
like to state for the record that if a yea- 
and nay-vote had been ordered on this 
measure I would have cast a “no” vote. I 
want the record to show so. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
twice voted in opposition to these meas- 
ures as a temporary expedient for re- 
solving labor difficulties. I think it is a 
mistake. Since it may be that we will 
not have a record vote tonight on this 
matter I want to avail myself of the op- 
portunity to register my objection now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the provisions 
of the final paragraph of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160) shall 
apply and be extended for an additional pe- 
riod with respect to the above dispute, so 
that no change, except by agreement, shall 
be made by the carriers represented by the 
National Railway Labor Conference Com- 
mittees or by their employees, in the condi- 
tions out of which such dispute arose prior 
to 12:01 ante meridian of October 1, 1971. 

Sec. 2. Not later than ten days prior to the 
expiration date specified in the first sec- 
tion of this joint resolution the Secretary 
of Labor shall submit to the Congress a full 
and comprehensive report con 

(1) the progress, if any, of negotiations be- 
tween the National Railway Labor Conference 
and the Eastern, Western, and Southeastern 
Carriers Conference Committees and their 
employees; and 

(2) any such recommendations for a pro- 
posed solution of the dispute described in this 
joint resolution as he deems appropriate. 

Src. 3. Not later than July 31, 1971, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Transportation shall submit jointly to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current work 
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stoppage. Such report shall include an analy- 
sis of all the recoverable and non-recoverable 
losses suffered as a result of the stoppage; 
the extent to which rail traffic was diverted 
to other means of transportation, and the 
secondary effects on other industries and 
employment. Not later than July 31, 1971, 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current 
stoppage on movement of goods vital to the 
national defenses; the extent to which rail 
traffic was diverted to other means of trans- 
portation and the status of plans to provide 
for the movement of defense articles in the 
event of a railroad work stoppage or lock- 
out. 

Sec, 4. Notwithstanding the first section of 
this joint resolution, the rates of pay of all 
employees who are subject to the first sec- 
tion of this joint resolution shall be increased 
in accordance with the following table: 


Effective as of: Pay increase 

January 1, 1970.... 5 per centum for all 
employees 

November 1, 1970... 30 cents per hour for 
leaders and me- 
chanics. 

November 1, 1970... 18 cents per hour for 
assistants and 
helpers. 


Nothing in this section shall prevent any 
change made by agreement in the increases 
in rates of pay provided pursuant to this 
section, 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the living accommodations of some of the 
employees who are subject to the first section 
of this joint resolution, while they are on 
travel status, are unsatisfactory. Accordingly, 
the Congress does not intend, by limiting the 
effect of Section 4 to rates of pay, to endorse 
the continued furnishing of substandard 
quarters to employees and urges management 
and labor to negotiate an agreement to pro- 
vide, as soon as possible, substantially im- 
proved living quarters for cmployees on 
travel status. 

Sec. 6. This resolution shall take effect 
immediately upon enactment. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
The joint resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 


Whereas the labor dispute between the 
carriers represented by the National Railway 
Labor Conference and the Eastern, Western, 
and Southeastern Carriers Conference Com- 
mittees and certain of their employees rep- 
resented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen threatens essential transportation 
services of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national 
interest, including the national health and 
defense, that essential transportation serv- 
ices be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have not 
resulted in settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the ob- 
jectives in a manner which preserves and 
prefers solutions reached through collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas the recommendations of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board Numbered 179 for 
settlement of this dispute did not result in 
a settlement. Now, therefore, in order to 
encourage these parties to reach their own 
agreement, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Howse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the provisions 
of the final paragraph of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160) shall ap- 
ply and be extended for an additional pe- 
riod with respect to the above dispute, so that 
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no change, except by agreement, shall be 
made by the carriers represented by the 
National Railway Labor Conference Commit- 
tees or by their employees, in the conditions 
out of which such dispute arose prior to 
12:01 antemeridian of October 1, 1971. 

Sec. 2, Not later than ten days prior to 
the expiration date specified in the first sec- 
tion of this joint resolution the Secretary of 
Labor shall submit to the Congress a full and 
comprehensive report containing— 

(1) the progress, if any, of negotiations 
between the National Railway Labor Confer- 
ence and the Easterr, Western, and South- 
eastern Carriers Conference Committees and 
their employees; and 

(2) any such recommendations for a pro- 
posed solution of the dispute described in 
this joint resolution as he deems appropriate. 

Sec. 3. Not later than July 31, 1971, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Seccretary of 
Transportation shall submit jointly to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current work 
stoppage. Such report shall include an anal- 
ysis of all the recoverable and non-recover- 
able losses suffered as a result of the stop- 
page; the extent to which rail traffic was 
diverted to other means of transportation, 
and the secondary effects on other industries 
and employment. Not later than July 31, 
1971, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Congress as full and comprehensive a 
report as feasible on the impact of the cur- 
rent stoppage on movement of goods vital to 
the national defense; the extent to which rail 
traffic was diverted to other means of trans- 
portation and the status of plans to provide 
for the movement of defense articles in the 
event of a railroad work stoppage or lockout, 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the first section of 
this joint resolution, the rates of pay of all 
employees who are subject to the first section 
of this joint resolution shall be increased in 
accordance with the following table: 


Effective as of: Pay increase 
January 1, 1970... 5 per centum for all 
employees 
November 1, 1970.. 30 cents per hour for 
leaders & mechanics, 
November 1, 1970.. 18 cents per hour for 
assistants & helpers, 


Nothing in this section shall prevent any 
change made by agreement in the increases 
in rates of pay provided pursuant to this 
section. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the living accommodations of some of the 
employees who are subject to the first section 
of this joint resolution, while they are on 
travel status, are unsatisfactory. According- 
ly, the Congress does not intend, by limiting 
the effect of Section 4 to rates of pay, to en- 
dorse the continued furnishing of substand- 
ard quarters to employees and urges man- 
agement and labor to negotiate an agreement 
to provide, as soon as possible, substantially 
improved living quarters for employees on 
travel status, 

Sec. 6. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately upon enactment. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I want. 
the record to show that I voted “aye.” 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the 

Military Selective Service Act of 1967; to 

increase military pay; to authorize mili- 
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tary active duty strengths for fiscal year 
1972; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business which the Clerk will 
state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

ELR. 6531, to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967; to increase military pay; 
to authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT NO. 96 


Mr. GAMBRELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of permit- 
ting me to introduce a modification of 
my amendment? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment No. 96 to the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia). The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
reading of the amendment and that it be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the modification will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 2, strike line 6 through 9 and add 
the following: 

(b) No funds appropriated by the Congress 
may be used for the purpose of supporting or 
maintaining in Europe any military person- 
nel of the United States in excess of 250,000 
after June 30, 1972; 200,000 after June 30, 
1973; 150,000 after June 30, 1974. 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should enter into negotiations at 
the earliest practicable date to seek a mutual 
and balanced reduction of forces and arma- 
ments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and other members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and Warsaw Pact, 
in Europe. 

(d) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section prescribing a force level of not in 
excess of 250,000 after June 30, 1972, shall 
become inoperative if prior to Dec. 31, 1971, 
representatives of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and representatives of the War- 
saw Pact countries, have entered into nego- 
tiations, or have entered into formal discus- 
sions regarding a mutual reduction by such 
organizations of their military forces sta- 
tioned in Europe. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin wish to explain 
the modification? 
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Mr. NELSON. No; I will explain it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, to- 
morrow afternoon, this Body will vote 
on a number of proposals which con- 
template the withdrawal of American 
troops from Europe, and also on the at- 
tempted revival of the supersonic trans- 
port program. 

In connection with the latter subject, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this time an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal, dated May 14, 
1971, which strongly and eloquently op- 
poses revival of the SST program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MISSING SST INGREDIENT 


Before the House voted to revive the super- 
sonic transport plane, the lawmakers engaged 
in fairly lengthy debate. So far as we've no- 
ticed, though, no one was arguing that the 
SST is a solid commercial venture, badly 
needed by the airlines and the traveling 
public. 

Instead there was a great deal of flag-wav- 
ing. According to Rep. Harley Staggers (D., 
W. Va.), “We ought to vote for the SST for 
the good of the land and to carry our flags 
high.” Other lawmakers appeared to see the 
plane as a sort of airborne public works proj- 
ect, since there was a lot of talk about the 
jobs it would provide. 

Well, national prestige is nice, but there 
are better ways to enhance it. The govern- 
ment, for example, could do more to 


strengthen the dollar, whose troubles have 
been causing so much foreign concern in 
recent days. 

Jobs are to be desired, too, but there must 
be more useful ways to provide them than 
through revival of a project whose economic 


viability—at the moment, at least— still ap- 
pears highly questionable. 

The airlines hardly seem ready to take on 
an entirely new generation of aircraft right 
now. After financing development of an SST, 
would the government then feel obligated 
to finance purchases of the planes by the 
troubled airlines? 

It’s true that Britain and France are well 
along on the supersonic Concorde, and that 
Russia has its own SST, but it’s much too 
early to tell just how much of a factor either 
plane will be internationally. Strong senti- 
ment exists in many states of the U.S— 
those that have major airports—to bar land- 
ings by any SST, domestic or foreign. 

Understandably enough, the major SST 
contractors, Boeing and General Electric, are 
less than enthusiastic about the House ac- 
tion. GE may have indicated growing doubt 
about the project’s viability when it insisted 
that, in any new contract, the government 
would have to pay all development costs, not 
just the 90% provided by the first contract. 

Perhaps the weakness of the economic ar- 
gument helped to explain why the plane’s 
backers relied so heavily on legislative log- 
rolling. Lawmakers who opposed the SST but 
favord federal aid to troubled Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. were told that they had better 
vote for the supersonic transport if they 
wanted help for Lockheed. 

No doubt an American SST will eventu- 
ally fly. We're convinced that the nation will 
be better off, though, if the project waits 


until the commercial prospects brighten. In 
the House debate this week, the missing in- 
gredient was economic common sense. 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, it is 
an accurate reflection of my own senti- 
ments on this subject, both at the time 
it was first voted on, and at the present 
time. The editorial makes this significant 
statement: 
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No doubt an American SST will eventually 
fly. We are convinced that the nation will 
be better off, though, if the project waits 
until its commercial prospects brighten, In 
the House debate this week, the missing in- 
gredient was economic common sense. 


Mr. President, precisely what I would 
like to urge today is a little more “eco- 
nomic commonsense,” on several fronts. 

Having been appointed to this body, 
I come here with no campaign commit- 
ments, and in many respects, I am prob- 
ably freer than most to select the causes 
which I will support and those which I 
will oppose. It is also true that, since I 
am not tied to any ongoing programs by 
having voted for and supported them in 
the past, I am freer than many to view 
them objectively, and to withhold sup- 
port, and call for new directions in our 
national policies. 

On April 13 of this year, I had the 
honor of addressing the Second Annual 
Lyceum Series of lectures at Georgia 
Southwestern College in Americus, Ga. 
The gist of my remarks on that occasion 
was a defense of my first vote against the 
SST program and a call for a reordering 
of our national priorities. 

I recalled to the group assembled on 
that occasion the quip which Will 
Rogers made famous when I was a small 
boy, when he said “the United States is 
the only country in the world in which a 
man will ride to the poor house in a 
Cadillac.” But I remarked that this quip 
is less funny when it is our Government 
which is headed for bankruptcy, and 
when the vehicle is traveling at super- 
sonic speeds. 

I undertook on that occasion, more 
than a month ago, to set forth some of 
the areas in which economies might be 
effected. 

Most urgently needed would be the 
elimination of prestige spending pro- 
grams such as the SST, and those which 
simply do honor to Government leaders 
who have sponsored them. 

Next, it was pointed out that there 
should be cutbacks and deferrals of deep 
space explorations until needs on earth 
can be attended to. 

Additionally, I remarked: 

Countries around the world whether they 
be friends, neutral or in the enemy camp who 
are smart enough to compete with the United 
States in textile production, steel, electronic 
equipment, and automobiles, should be con- 


sidered strong enough to support and defend 
themselves. 


I further stated: 

If we can expect the South Vietnamese in 
the infancy of their government to assume a 
major role in self defense and self support, 
we ought to be able to require the so-called 
major powers of the world to do likewise. 


In the execution of these stated 
objectives, I have opposed and will con- 
tinue to oppose the funding of the super- 
sonic transport program. 

I will likewise, in the mark-up and 
future management of this year’s space 
authorization bill in the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, oppose 
the commencement of any new multi- 
billion dollar space exploration ventures. 
Whatever may be the economic, social, 
scientific, and political benefits to be 
gained from such exploration, I feel con- 
fident that they can wait until the day 
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when this country is economicaily better 
able to afford them. 

Finally, I expect to support the estab- 
lishment of a policy of orderly restriction 
of military and economic support to 
foreign governments, beginning with 
those most able to support and defend 
themselves. 

The objectives which I set forth at 
Georgia Southwestern College were prior 
to the recent dollar crisis in Europe, and 
the devaluation of our currency by var- 
ious foreign powers. 

I certainly do not blame these govern- 
ments for acting in their own best eco- 
nomic interest, and can see no reason for 
us to fail to do likewise. 

Mr. President, I do not consider the 
withdrawal of a substantial number of 
our troops from Europe as a lessening 
of national defense apparatus, or that 
of the NATO countries. If they do not 
consider the defense of their own coun- 
tries to be important enough to replace 
such troops as are withdrawn with their 
own troops, then I do not see why we 
should undertake to defend their soil 
with a insignificant number of our 
troops. On the other hand, they have 
every reason to rely on our promise to 
help them, if they are willing to the ex- 
tent of their abilities to help themselves. 

The administration has taken a hard 
line in standing by its commitment to 
maintain NATO troop levels. This is done 
in the face of overwhelming publie and 
congressional sentiment to the contrary, 
and threatens our foreign policy with 
being taken over by legislative mandate. 
I am sure most Senators have great re- 
luctance to intervene in the President’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

I have opposed the establishment of 
mandatory requirements with respect to 
our withdrawal from Vietnam, stating 
that so long as the administration an- 
nounces and deliberately pursues an or- 
derly plan of withdrawal, I would support 
the Commander in Chief in his policy. 
However, with reference to our Euro- 
pean troop commitment, the President 
has announced no policy of orderly cut- 
back, and in fact, sternly refuses to pro- 
pose or accept any modification of his 
position. This leaves an individual Sena- 
tor, like myself, no alternative but to 
select from among the proposals which 
are pending, the one which is most nearly 
consistent with his views. 

I hope not to be faced with the ultimate 
of taking no action on this subject, or 
of voting in favor of an inflexible short- 
term plan of withdrawal. However, I 
will not support any halfhearted resolu- 
tion on this subject, particularly one to 
be carried out by an administration 
which stands by an announced policy 
of doing nothing. 

The entire situation would be relieved, 
and I believe many Senators would 
be happy to put aside the entire subject, 
if the administration would announce 
a policy of substantial troop withdrawal 
to be pursued over the next 12 to 18 
months. 

In conclusion, may I state that I con- 
sider our national defense systems to 
have the highest priority. I support ex- 
tension of the draft. I do not favor uni- 
lateral disarmament, the abandonment 
of strategic bases essential to our se- 
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curity, permitting our military hardware 
to become obsolete, or failure to main- 
tain standing military forces of sufficient 
strength and mobility to deter any enemy 
who might be tempted to attack us. 
However, it is my firm conviction that 
we must stay on firm economic grounds, 
if we expect to take firm stands on do- 
mestic and foreign matters. The actions 
which we take tomorrow with respect to 
the SST program and the maintenance 
of troops in Europe will demonstrate our 
determination to sustain the American 
economy, which has been the cornerstone 
of international security for more than 
30 years, 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

(During the rollcall, Mr. ALLEN as- 
sumed the chair briefly, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. GAMBRELL.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES AND FOR 
THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
OR THE ACTING PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE TO SIGN DULY EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate until 8:30 
tomorrow morning, the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to receive messages 
from the House of Representatives, and 
that the President pro tempore or the 
Acting President pro tempore be author- 
ized to sign duly enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, would 
the majority whip indicate whether that 
request is made in order that it may be 
possible that the rail emergency legisla- 
tion could still get to the President to- 
night? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished assistant Republican leader is 
correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments made during the transaction of 
routine morning business tomorrow be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL) . The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), No. 96, 
as modified. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 8:30 a.m. 
Following the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, the 
period not to extend beyond 9 a.m. 

At 9 am., H.R. 6531, the unfinished 
business, will be laid aside and debate 
will be resumed on the Proxmireamend- 
ment, No, 94, to H.R. 8190—the so-called 
SST amendment—and will continue un- 
til 11 a.m. 

At 11 a.m., the unfinished business will 
again take its place before the Senate, 
and there will be 1 hour of debate on 
the Nelson amendment, No. 96, as modi- 
fied, to the Mansfield amendment; un- 
der the previous agreement, there will be 
1 hour each on any other perfecting 
amendments to the Mansfield amend- 
ment No. 86—for example, the perfect- 
ing amendments by the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BAYH) and by the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), et cetera, ad 
infinitum, following which there will be 
1 hour on the Mathias amendment, No. 
87, as modified. 

Following that, there will be 3 hours 
to be equally divided on the Mansfield 
amendment (No. 86); the vote on the 
Mansfield amendment, as amended, if 
amended, will not occur before 5 p.m. 

Following the vote on the Mansfield 
amendment (No. 86) the Schweiker 
amendment (No. 76) will become the 
pending business. Immediately there- 
after, the Schweiker amendment (No. 
76) will be temporarily laid aside and the 
vote will occur on the Proxmire SST 
amendment (No, 94), following which 
there will be votes on any other amend- 
ments to HR. 8190, the supplemental 
appropriation bill, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. At that time, 
further amendments to H.R. 8190 will be 
in order but there can be no debate 
thereon. 

So, Mr. President, there will be a num- 
ber of rollcall votes tomorrow. Senators 
have been put on notice. The Pastore 
rule of germaneness will govern for 5 
hours upon the laying down of the un- 
finished business at 11 a.m. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
majority whip will yield, it is quite ob- 
vious that Senators should be prepared to 
stay in the Chamber quite late tomorrow 
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night; it is quite likely that we will take 
some time to complete that business, does 
not the Senator agree? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I do 
agree, and it is hoped that the Senate 
will complete action on H.R. 8190, the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, 
tomorrow evening. Whether or not it will 
complete action will depend upon the 
outcome of the vote on the. Proxmire 
amendment (No. 94), the so-called SST 
amendment. Of course, once the matter 
is settled one way or the other, the 
Schweiker amendment will resume its 
status, and will be the pending business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Actually, then, there is no 
assurance that the Mansfield amend- 
ment will come to a vote tomorrow, be- 
cause the order of business is that it 
cannot be voted on prior to 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It cannot 
be voted on prior to 5 o’clock. 

Mr. ALLEN. And there is no set time 
for a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. There is 
no specific time for a vote on the Mans- 
field amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. It could conceivably be 
carried over to the next legislative day, 
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which would carry the vote on the SST 
over until the same day. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It could 
conceivably carry over, yes, in the event 
perfecting amendment after perfecting 
amendment ad infinitum were offered. 
But I would hope and believe that we 
would reach a decision on the Mansfield 
amendment and on the SST amendment 
tomorrow evening, albeit late. 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 


RECESS UNTIL 8:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 8:30 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 19, 1971, at 8:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 18, 1971: 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Robert W. Fri, of Maryland, to be Deputy 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, (new position). 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


John Shaheen, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor. 
mation for a term expiring January 27, 1974, 
vice Morris S. Novik, term expired. 


U.S. Districr Courts 


Solomon Blatt, Jr., of South Carolina, to 
be a U.S. district judge for the district of 
South Carolina, vice Donald Stuart Russell, 
elevated. 

Robert F. Chapman, of South Carolina, to 
be a U.S. district judge for the district of 
South Carolina, vice a new position created 
by Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 


U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


Col. Mildred Caroon Bailey, EEZ. 
U.S. Army. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL, ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Col. Lillian Dunlap, Rg Army 
Nurse Corps, U.S. Army. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Draw near to God and He will draw 
near to you.—James 4: 8. 

O Thou who art the God and Father 
of all mankind, we pray that Thou wilt 
touch our spirits and transform our lives 
as in all reverence we wait upon Thee. 

Kindle within our hearts an awareness 
of Thy presence that we may be equal 
to the experiences of this day and ade- 
quate for any activity which comes our 
way. 

Endow these representatives of our 
people with creative wisdom and con- 
fident faith that they may build a world 
where truth and righteousness shall rule 
in every land and peace and good will 
shall reign in every heart. 

In the spirit of Him who is Lord of all 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 5352. An act to amend the act to 
authorize appropriations for the fiscal year 


1971 for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; and 

H.R. 7500. An act to provide for the place- 
ment of Lt. Gen. Keith B. McCutcheon, U.S. 
Marine Corps, when retired, on the retired 
list in the grade of general. 


NO RELAXATION OF U.S. STAND- 
ARDS FOR FOREIGN SST’S 


(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the fate of 
the American SST is in doubt. How- 
ever, there have been disquieting rumors 
that we might permit foreign SST’s land- 
ing rights in the United States. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
which would prevent the Concorde and 
the Russian SST from landing in or fly- 
ing over the United States unless two 
conditions could be met: First, Congress 
would have to approve findings that the 
operation of SST’s would not have a 
detrimental effect on man or the en- 
vironment. In addition to that, the Secre- 
tary of Transportation would have to 
make certain that the operation of the 
SST’s would meet present noise and 
safety standards at least as strict as 
those now in effect for other aircraft 
in commercial service. 

If we permit foreign SST’s to land in 
this country or even fly over it at sub- 
sonic speeds, we may be permitting 
foreign airplanes to do what American 
aircraft will be prevented from doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the support of my 
colleagues in this regard. I therefore urge 
early action on this bill, a copy of which 
I am including at this point in the 
RECORD: 


H.R. 8521 
A bill to prohibit commercial flights by su- 
personic aircraft into or over the United 
States until certain findings are made by 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and by the Secretary 
of Transportation, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall 
be unlawful to operate a supersonic aircraft, 
manufactured in the United States or in a 
foreign nation, for a commercial flight at 
supersonic or subsonic speeds in the naviga- 
ble airspace of the United States until— 

(1) the Congress by law, approves findings 
by the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency that the operation of 
such supersonic aircraft in the navigable air- 
space of the United States will not have 
detrimental physiological or psychological 
effects on persons on the ground and will 
not have detrimental effects on the environ- 
ment; and 

(2) the Secretary of Transportation shall 

have made affirmative findings, and sub- 
mitted a written report thereon to the Con- 
gress, that the operation of supersonic air- 
craft in the navigable airspace of the United 
States meets all noise and safety standards 
prescribed by the Secretary with respect to 
the operation of aircraft capable of operat- 
ing at supersonic speeds. 
Supersonic aircraft shall be required to meet 
noise, environmental, and safety standards 
at least equal to those already established 
for other aircraft in commercial service. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. WHALEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
5 years as a Member of this body, I have 
supported the supersonic transport pro- 
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gram—SST—which was initiated in 1961 
by President Kennedy. 

The issue, in my judgment, was not 
whether there should or should not be an 
SST. That question already has been re- 
solved—there are four such aircraft fiy- 
ing today. Rather, I felt that the infor- 
mation derived from the development 
and testing of two American prototypes 
would enable private enterprise to deter- 
mine the economic and environmental 
feasibility of the SST concept. 

Last week, after this body voted to re- 
vive the SST prototype effort, Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen, chairman of the board of the 
Boeing Co., stated that restarting costs 
would be between $500 million and $1 
billion. Obviously, Boeing and its subcon- 
tractors cannot meet this additional ex- 
pense. 

In view of the many urgent needs con- 
fronting our Nation today, I do not be- 
lieve that the American taxpayer should 
be saddled with an additional billion 
dollars to finance another corporate 
“bailout.” Thus, if the SST issue recurs 
in this Chamber, I shall vote against any 
further funding. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. 

The Clerk will call the first individual 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


CLINTON M. HOOSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1824) 
for the relief of Clinton M. Hoose. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2067) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ROSE MINUTILLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2816) 
for the relief of Rose Minutillo. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PAUL ANTHONY KELLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3475) 
for the relief of Paul Anthony Kelly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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ESTATE OF CHARLES ZONARS, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2127) 
for the relief of the estate of Charles 
Zonars, deceased. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. FERNANDE M. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5318) 
for the relief of Mrs. Fernande M. Allen. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT F. FRANKLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5420) 
for the relief of Robert F. Franklin. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LEONARD ALFRED BROWNRIGG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1795) 
for the relief of Leonard Alfred Brown- 
rigg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1795 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatievs of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 


purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 


Act, Leonard Alfred Brownrigg shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA LUIGIA DI GIORGIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2070) 
for the relief of Maria Luigia DiGiorgio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES C., SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2246) 
for the relief of Charles C. Smith. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 2246 
A bill for the relief of Charles O. Smith 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Charles 
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C. Smith, of Cape Neddick, Maine, is relieved 
of liability to the United States in the 
amount of $446.37, representing overpay- 
ments (made through administrative error 
beyond Charles C. Smith's control) of salary 
paid to him by the Air Force in connection 
with his military duty in Vietnam prior to 
his discharge in 1965. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for amounts for which liabil- 
ity is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Charles C. Smith, of Cape Ned- 
dick, Maine, an amount equal to the aggre- 
gate of the amounts paid by him, or with- 
held from sums otherwise due him, with re- 
spect to the indebtedness to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in subsection (a) of this section in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike all of lines 5, 6 and 7. 

Page 1, line 8, strike “Vietnam prior to his 
discharge in 1965,” and insert: “representing 
the amount remaining due the United States 
on the date of his discharge as the result of 
casual payments received by him in connec- 
tion with his transfer from Luke Air Force 
Base, Arizona, to Vietnam.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD C. WALKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3749) 
for the relief of Richard C. Walker. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 3749 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That former Staff 
Sergeant Richard C. Walker, United States 
Marine Corps (200-74-33), of Thibodaux, 
Louisiana, is relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amount of $1,063.99 
representing certain excess pay and allow- 
ances paid to him during his active service 
in the United States Marine Corps as the re- 
sult of administrative errors and without 
fault on his part. In the audit and settle. 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for amounts for which lia- 
bility is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Richard C. Walker an 
amount equal to the aggregate of any 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, with respect to the 
indebtedness to the United States specified 
in the first section of this Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in subsection (a) of this section in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
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livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with such claims, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6: Strike “$1,063.99” and in- 
sert “$547.52” 

Page 2, line 9: Strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SGT. ERNIE D. BETHEA, U.S. MARINE 
CORPS, RETIRED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3753) 
for the relief of Sgt. Ernie D. Bethea, 
U.S. Marine Corps, retired. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R, 3753 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ser- 
geant Ernie D. Bethea, United States Ma- 
rine Corps (retired), of Newark, New Jersey, 
is relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $316.79, representing over- 
payment (made as a result of administrative 
error) of his pay while he was on active duty 
in Vietnam with the United States Marine 
Corps. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for amounts for which lability is re- 
lieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Sergeant Ernie D. Bethea, 
United States Marine Corps (retired), of 
Newark, New Jersey, an amount equal to the 
aggregate of any amounts paid by him, or 
withheld from sums otherwise due him, with 
respect to the indebtedness to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM D. PENDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5657) 
for the relief of William D. Pender. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN BORBRIDGE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5900) 
for the relief of John Borbridge, Jr. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 
There was no objection. 


JANIS ZALCMANIS, GERTRUDE JAN- 
SONS, LORENA JANSONS MURPHY, 
AND ASJA JANSONS LIDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6100) 
for the relief of Janis Zalemanis, Gert- 
rude Jansons, Lorena Jansons Murphy, 
and Asja Jansons Liders. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
will be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


ROGER STANLEY, AND THE SUCCES- 
SOR PARTNERSHIP, ROGER STAN- 
LEY AND HAL IRWIN, DOING BUSI- 
NESS AS THE ROGER STANLEY 
ORCHESTRA 


The Clerk calied the bill (H.R. 4667) 
for the relief of Roger Stanley, and the 
successor partnership, Roger Stanley and 
Hal Irwin, doing business as the Roger 
Stanley Orchestra. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARIA G. ORSINI (NEE MARI) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1899) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria G. Orsini 
(mee Mari). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


JESUS MANUEL CABRAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1931) 
for the relief of Jesus Manuel Cabral. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1931 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in QCongress assembled, That, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding orders and war- 
rants of deportation, warrants of arrest, and 
bond, which may have issued in the case of 
Jesus Manual Cabral. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, such alien 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MISS MARGARET GALE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1995) 
for the relief of Miss Margaret Gale. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. NGUONG THI TRAN (FOR- 
MERLY NGUYEN THI NGUONG, 
A13707-473D/3) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 2117) 
for the relief of Mrs. Nguong Thi Tran 
(formerly Nguyen Thi Nguong, A13707— 
473D/3). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 2117 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Nguong Tri Tran (formerly Nguyen 
Thi Nguong, A13707-473D/3) shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct one number from the 
total number of immigrant visas and condi- 
tional entries which are made available to 
natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of sec- 
tion 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Beginning on page 1, line 8, after the 
words “visa fee.” strike out the remainder 
of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ANNA MARIA BALDINI DELA 
ROSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3713) 
for the relief of Mrs, Anna Maria Baldini 
Dela Rosa. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION UPON 
THE US. COURT OF CLAIMS UPON 
THE CLAIM OF JOHN T. KNIGHT 


The Clerk called House Resolution 240, 
to refer the bill (H.R. 4473) entitled “A 
bill conferring jurisdiction upon the U.S. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of John 
T. Knight” to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Court of Claims in accordance with 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
RS be passed over without prej- 

ce. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION UPON 
THE U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS UP- 
ON THE CLAIM OF JOHN S. AT- 
TINELLO 


The Clerk called House Resolution 401, 
to refer the bill (H.R. 6204) entitled “A 
bill for the relief of John S, Attinello” to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM R. KARSTETER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2035) 
for the relief of William R. Karsteter. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 2035 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
William R. Karsteter, of Redlands, California, 
the sum of $900 in full settlement of all his 
claims against the United States arising 
out of the arrangements made by the United 
States Army Transportation Corps for the 
moving of his household possessions from 
Paris to England in 1956 and 1957 in connec- 
tion with his transfer of employment from 
the Joint Construction Agency (Department 
of Defense, United States European Com- 
mand) to the Headquarters of the Third Air 
Force. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “$900” and insert 
“$884.55”. 


Page 2, line 4, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JULIUS L. GOEPPINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2110) 
for the relief of the estate of Julius L. 
Goeppinger. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
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er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


SALMAN M. HILMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6998) 
for the relief of Salman M. Hilmy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


STEPHEN C. YEDNOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1892) 
for the relief of Stephen C. Yednock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1892 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Stephen C. Yednock, the sum to which he 
would be entitled under section 5724 of title 
5 of the United States Code (or under the 
provisions of previous section 73b-1 of that 
title) and the regulations issued thereunder 
without regard to section 1.3d of Bureau of 
the Budget Circular numbered A-56, for the 
expenses of transporting, packing, crating, 
temporarily storing, draying, and unpacking 
his household goods and personal effects 
incident to his transfer in October 1965, to 
Bethesda, Maryland, as an employee of the 
Naval Ships Systems Command, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARNOLD D. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1907) 
for the relief of Arnold D. Smith. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN A, MARTINKOSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4042) 
for the relief of John A. Martinkosky. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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MAJ. MICHAEL M. MILLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6666) 
for the relief of Maj. Michael M. Mills, 
US. Air Force. 

Mr. HAYS and Mr. JAMES V. STAN- 
TON objected, and, under the rule, the 
bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EUGENE M, SIMS, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7085) 
for the relief of Eugene M. Sims, Sr. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ELEANOR D. MORGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7569) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor D. Morgan. 
Mr. JAMES V.. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


ROY E. CARROLL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2846) 
for the relief of Roy E. Carroll. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
call of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS TO 
FILE REPORT ON HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 411 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations have until 
Friday midnight to file a report on House 
Resolution 411. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, currently 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is hearing House Joint Re- 
solution 642, designed to do something 
about this intolerable railroad strike. For 
some reason they did not meet yester- 
day, and they should have because the 
whole Nation is being tied up. The econ- 
omy is being severely affected. The res- 
olution introduced by Mr. Sraacers, by 
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request, and Mr. SPRINGER would prohibit 
a strike and prohibit a lockout until 
July 1. It would require the Secretary of 
Labor, on the 21st of June, to make a 
progress report and recommendations to 
the Congress. 

This is about the sixth time in the 13 
years I have served on this committee 
that we have had to go through this 
exercise. I think it is inexcusable that 
this Congress has not long ago passed the 
permanent legislation recommended by 
the President in this field, rather than 
involving the House in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

If and when House Joint Resolution 
642 comes out of committee, and it should 
be this afternoon, it must receive im- 
mediate action by this House and the 
Senate. Otherwise the economy is in most 
serious jeopardy. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE A 
REPORT ON H.R. 1, AS AMENDED, 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT, MAY 26 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night on May 26 to file a report on H.R. 1, 
as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


(Mr. LATTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement just made by my friend 
and colleague from Ohio (Mr. DEVINE). 
I think this word should be added: The 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Congress of the United 
States should have gotten down to busi- 
ness on yesterday and resolved this 
matter then, rather than to wait until 
today. I just came from the Rules Com- 
mittee where we are waiting word that 
this committee has reported a bill and is 
requesting a rule. This Congress should 
not be proceeding at a leisurely pace— 
we are in the midst of a national railroad 
strike and the whole country is being 
inconvenienced. 

We have heard that the motor com- 
panies are already laying off people, the 
mails are crippled, and people are finding 
it difficult to get to work. The whole 
economy will be affected in another day. 
Yet, this Congress failed to take any 
action yesterday and is moving at a 
snails pace today. The country demands 
and deserves action by this Congress 
now—today. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE A PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 


on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent from yesterday’s 
session, Had I been present, I would have 
voted as follows: 

On rolicall No. 91, the vote on the bill 
H.R. 7271, authorizing appropriations 
for the Commission on Civil Rights, I 
would have voted “yea”; 

On rollcall No. 92, the vote on the bill 
H.R. 5257, amending the National School 
Lunch Act, I would have voted “yea”; 

On rolicall No. 93, the vote on the bill 
H.R. 56, to provide for a national en- 
vironmental data system, I would have 
voted “yea”; 

On rolicall No, 94, the vote on the bill 
H.R. 5060, to prohibit shooting animals 
from aircraft, I would have voted “yea”; 
and 

On rollcall No. 95, the vote on the bill 
H.R. 2587, to establish the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Oceans and 
Atmosphere, I would have voted “yea.” 


HOUSE FOOD SERVICE COST 
ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 92-205) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 429), authorizing the payment 
of additional amounts out of the House 
contingent fund to defray expenses of 
the House restaurant and the cafeteria 
and other food service facilities of the 
House for the remainder of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and ask for 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 429 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives is authorized to pay, out of 
the contingent fund of the House, such 
amounts, in addition to the funds provided 
for the House restaurant and the cafeteria 
and other food service facilities of the House 
by the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1971 (84 Stat. 813; Public Law 91-382), for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, as may 
be necessary to support and defray the ex- 
penses of the operation of such restaurant 
and facilities for the remainder of such fiscal 
year. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TELEPHONE ALLOWANCES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on House Administration, I submit a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 92-206) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 418), relating to 
telephone allowances of Members of the 
House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes, and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. Res. 418 

Resolved, That (a) effective as of April 1, 
1971, until otherwise provided by law, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives shall 
reimburse, from the contingent fund of the 
House— 

(1) each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Resident Commission from 
Puerto Rico in an amount not more than 
$450 quarterly for charges for strictly official 
telephone service incurred outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and 

(2) the Delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia in an amount not more than $450 
quarterly for charges for strictly official tele- 
phone service incurred within the District 
of Columbia. 

(b) Any unused portion of each quarterly 
allowance provided by this section shall lapse. 
The Committee on House Administration 
shall make such rules and regulations as the 
committee considers necessary to carry out 
this section. The amounts provided by this 
Section shall be in addition to any other 
amounts provided by law which may be 
available for payment of charges described 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 2. Effective as of April 1, 1971, until 
otherwise provided by law, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives shall reimburse the 
Delegate from the District of Columbia, from 
the contingent fund of the House, in an 
amount not more than $300 quarterly, upon 
certification of the Delegate, for official office 
expenses incurred within the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the last sentence 
of subsection (b) of the first section of this 
resolution, the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 161, Ninetieth Congress, adopted May 11, 
1967, and enacted as permanent law by the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1968 (82 Stat. 318; Public Law 90-392), shall 
not be effective in the Ninety-second Con- 
gress on and after April 1, 1971; and, effec- 
tive on the date of enactment of the pro- 
visions of this resolution as permanent law, 
the provisions of such House Resolution 161 
are repealed, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL POSTAGE 
FOR MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on House Administration, I submit a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 92-207) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 420), providing 
additional postage for Members and offi- 
cers of the House of Representatives, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 420 


Resolved, That (a) in addition to postage 
stamps authorized to be furnished under 
any other provision of law, until otherwise 
provided by law, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives shall procure and furnish 
United States postage stamps (1) to each 
Representative, the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, and the Delegate from the 
District of Columbia in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $210 and (2) to each standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives upon 
request of the chairman thereof, in an 
amount not exceeding $130. 

(b) In addition to postage stamps author- 
ized under any other provision of law, until 
otherwise provided by law, the Speaker, the 
majority and minority leaders, and the ma- 
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jority and minority whips of the House of 
Representatives shall each be allowed United 
States postage stamps in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $190, and the following officers of the 
House of Representatives shall each be al- 
lowed such stamps in the amounts herein 
specified as follows: The Clerk of the House, 
$340; the Sergeant at Arms, $250; the Door- 
keeper, $210; and the Postmaster, $170. 

(c) There shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
Such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this resolution. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the reading be dispensed with and 
that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
resolution represents an increase in the 
Members’ postage allowances calculated 
at the percentage of increase in postal 
rates which went into effect on Sunday. 

Mr. GROSS. We are losing no time in 
getting this increase into effect; is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is quite right, and I believe it is neces- 
sary. Our rates have been increased to 
8 cents and to 11 cents, an average of 
30 percent. This merely will allow us 
exactly the same number of mailings as 
we would have had before the action by 
the new Postal Department, whatever it 
calls itself. 

Mr. GROSS. This is another interest- 
ing development of this so-called postal 
reform bill that a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House supported so enthusi- 
astically a year ago. So it is all coming 
back now to haunt us. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
I will say to the gentleman from Iowa it 
is coming back to haunt us. 

In the course of answering the inquiry 
I might say that I was one who last year 
made the mistake of voting for the new 
postal system. I should like to acknowl- 
edge that I did make a mistake. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman purge his soul here so early 
in the day. Fortunately, I do not have to 
do so with respect to that legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
know the gentleman from Iowa does not. 
He has gently reminded me on a couple 
of recent occasions, and I have confessed 
to him privately what I am now confess- 
ing for the record. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I just want to say to the 
gentleman I do not confess anything, 
because I smelled that one a long way 
off and voted against it. 

One of the things that made my senses 
extremely acute was that I saw the gen- 
tleman who calls himself the Postmaster 
General—I do not think, personally, he 
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can run a wheelbarrow out of a ditch, 
but that is neither here nor there—try- 
ing to persuade the gentleman from Iowa 
and bending his ear one night in the ex- 
clusive precincts of the Cosmos Club. 
When he could not convince the gentle- 
man from Iowa there that was enough 
for me; I did not want any part of it. 

Mr. GROSS, I hope the users of the 
mails across the country can make the 
adjustment to the new postal rates and 
especially adjust their incomes to pay for 
the new postal rates as fast as the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 96] 
Abourezk 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 


Railsback 


Randall 
Rooney, Pa. 
Green, Oreg. Roy 
Green, Pa. 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hathaway 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Ichord 
Karth 
Long, La. 
McCulloch 
McKinney 
Diggs Mathias, 
Dowdy Calif. 
Dwyer Mikva 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 361 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
en under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Runnels 
Ruppe 


Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Corman 
Dent 


Yatron 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on May 14, 1971, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 5674. An act to amend the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 


Act of 1970 to provide an increase in the 
appropriations authorization for the Com- 
mission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3613, EMERGENCY EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 437 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES: 437 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3613) 
to provide during times of high unemploy- 
ment for programs of public service employ- 
ment for unemployed persons, to assist 
States and local communities in providing 
needed public seryices, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on Education and 
Labor now printed in the bill as an 
bill for the purpose of amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of H.R. 3613 for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on 
any amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or to the Committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. After the passage of H.R. 
3613, the Committee on Education and Labor 
shall be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 31, and it shall then 
be in order in the House to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the said 
Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 3613 as passed 
by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. MADDEN) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SmrrH), and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 437 
provides an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
3613 to provide during times of high 
unemployment for programs of public 
service employment for unemployed per- 
sons, to assist States and local communi- 
ties in providing needed public services, 
and for other purposes. It shall be in 
order to consider the committee substi- 
tute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment and, after passage of H.R. 
3613, the Committee on Education and 
Labor shall be discharged from further 
consideration of S. 31 and it shall be in 
order to move to strike all after the en- 
acting clause of the Senate bill and 
amend it with the House-passed lan- 


guage. 
The purpose of H.R. 3613 is to provide 
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jobs for the unemployed and to provide 
services to people. 

The Secretary of Labor is provided 
with authority to enter into contracts 
with units of Federal, State, and loca] 
governments, public agencies and insti- 
tutions which are subdivisions of govern- 
ment, or Indian tribes on reservations, 
in order to assist financially to provide 
employment in jobs providing needed 
public services. 

Two hundred million dollars is author- 
ized for fiscal year 1971—ending June 30, 
1971; $750 million is authorized for fiscal 
1972, and $1 billion is authorized for each 
of the next 3 fiscal years. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s population 
passed 200 million last year and today it 
is approximately 206 million, Seventy- 
one percent of that figure live in urban 
areas throughout the Nation. The un- 
employment situation varies in localities, 
some cities having as high as 15 to 20 
percent ond others as low as 4 to 6 per- 
cent. Unemployment over the Nation 
moved up to 5.1 million in April of this 
year; up approximately 2.5 million since 
January 1969. 

The unemployment areas have in- 
creased remarkably during that period of 
time. In January 1969 we had six major 
unemployment areas and today we have 
52 scattered throughout the country. 

Living costs for the first quarter of 
1971 were 4.9 percent above a year ago. 
Buying power of rank and file workers 
is less than in 1969, and even below 1965. 
Industrial production is below levels of 
last summer and industrial operating 
rate is down 73 percent of capacity. Prof- 
its were up in the first quarter of this 
year; bank profits continue to skyrocket; 
dividend payments are increasing. 

This legislation is designed to get ad- 
ditional unemployment funds into es- 
pecially hard-hit areas. The principal 
benefit of this legislation is providing 
jobs which are engaged in public service 
to the people, such as community better- 
ment projects to make additions to the 
work force in vital areas of public safety, 
to improve and expand recreation pro- 
grams, public education, transportation, 
and to many other things that will bene- 
fit stricken communities. This legislation 
provides for work programs of substan- 
tial import which will give the communi- 
ties much-needed projects and improve- 
ments for future generations. 

The Rules Committee, at its hearing on 
this bill last Tuesday, rejected the effort 
to substitute an administration bill which 
does not begin to cover the provisions for 
work production and employment that 
H.R. 3613 calls for. This so-called sub- 
stitute bill, which I understand an effort 
will be made to have the House consider 
during the debate, has not been given 
either public or private hearings by the 
Education and Labor Committee and is 
being submitted by the administration 
after it had been conceived and drawn 
up the President's strategy committee in 
the White House. I am satisfied that the 
House will reject even any remote con- 
sideration of the same with immediate 
dispatch. 

The funds which are unobligated at the 
end of fiscal year shall be transferred to a 
special employment assistance fund 
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which would be established in the Treas- 
ury. The unobligated funds would be 
available to the fund without fiscal year 
limitation. Two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars would be authorized to be 
appropriated for the fund for fiscal year 
1972 and for each of the 3 succeeding 
fiscal years such sums would be author- 
ized as necessary to assure that the fund 
would have at least $250 million at the 
end of such year. 

The Secretary would be able to enter 
into contracts with units of local govern- 
ments, or subdivisions thereof, or Indian 
tribes which have areas within such 
units, where the rate of unemployment 
equals or exceeds 6 percent for 3 consecu- 
tive months. 

Eighty percent of the funds appropria- 
ted, except those authorized for the 
fund, are to be apportioned among the 
States and within them on the basis of 
the proportion which the total number of 
unemployed within the State or local 
area bears, respectively, to the total un- 
employed nationally and in the State. 
The remaining 20 percent, the Secretary 
may distribute as he deems appropriate. 
We would be authorized to use up to 15 
percent of the funds for training and 
manpower services. 

The Secretary would be required to 
make an annual activity report. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 437 in order that the 
bill may be considered and debated un- 
der an open rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the rule will 
e adopted without any major opposi- 

on. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 437, out 
of the Rules Committee, provides for 3 
hours of debate under an open rule for 
consideration of H.R. 3613 entitled, “To 
provide during times of unemployment 
for programs of public service employ- 
ment for unemployed persons, to assist 
States and local communities in provid- 
ing needed public services, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of the 
debate, the bill is open for amendment 
under an open rule, and, if passed, the 
rule provides that the language of H.R. 
3613 can be substituted instead of the 
language of S. 31, which has already 
been passed. 

Now, as stated by the gentleman from 
Indiana, the bill H.R. 8141 was brought 
to the attention of the Rules Committee 
with the request that it be made in or- 
der as a substitute. This request lost on 
a vote of 8 to 7. It is my intention, Mr. 
Speaker, to call for a vote on the previ- 
ous question either because of the lack of 
& quorum, or if a sufficient number is 
here, to request the yeas and nays. If the 
previous question is voted down, and if 
I am recognized, or if someone else on 
this side is recognized, it is our intention 
to offer the language as contained in 
H.R. 8141. 

On page 2 of the resolution (H. Res. 
437), which we are presently considering, 
at the end of line 4, add the following: 

It shall also be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 


the text of the bill H.R. 8141 as a substitute 
for the said committee amendment. 


May 18, 1971 


There are copies of this on the desk if 
anybody wants to see it. This is typical 
language used in a rule when another bill 
is made in order to be considered. In the 
instant bill, the committee amendment 
is in the nature of a substitute, because 
all of the original language of H.R. 3613 
was stricken and new language was 
added. The bill which, if we have the 
opportunity to do so, which will be made 
in order, is the so-called Esch bill, H.R. 
8141. This is entitled “To provide Federal 
revenue to State and local governments 
and afford them broad discretion in fur- 
nishing training employment opportuni- 
ties needed by individuals to qualify for 
satisfying and self-supporting employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to 
argue for or against either bill, but I 
would like to explain what I believe the 
differences to be in the two bills, and why 
we should have the opportunity or, 
rather, the membership should have the 
opportunity to work its will on the con- 
sideration of H.R. 8141. After all, there 
is not any partisan problem or difference 
when it comes to unemployment, because 
every Member of this House is just as 
anxious to reduce unemployment, re- 
gardless of their party affiliation. By the 
same token, to just be presented with & 
bill and not permit the Members to con- 
sider any alternative is, in my opinion, 
unfair. 

The statement has been made that 
hearings were not held on H.R. 8141. I 
think that is a true statement so far as 
the bill H.R. 8141 is concerned, because 
that bill was not actually introduced until 
May 6. However, during the hearings on 
the problem, practically all of the ques- 
tions and subject matter which are in 
H.R. 8141 were discussed during the hear- 
ings. In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, last 
session the Committee on Education and 
Labor held extensive hearings on the bill 
H.R. 19519. It passed both the House and 
the other body. It was vetoed, as I un- 
derstand it, by the President, and I be- 
lieve the veto was sustained in the other 
body. In my opinion, in reading these bills 
over, H.R. 3613, the bili which is pre- 
sented here today, is not a great deal bet- 
ter, or does not have many more changes 
in it than the bill H.R. 19519 nad in it, 
which the House and the other body 
passed last year. 

So probably the statement is correct 
that hearings were not specifically heid 
on H.R. 8141, but the subject matter has 
been gone into time and time again with 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Now, as to the differences of the bill, 
which will be the only opportunity you 
will have to learn a little bit about H.R. 
8141, unless the rule is voted down, and 
then we are able to offer it as a sub- 
stitute. These two bills are quite different. 
H.R. 3613 as reported by the committee 
is an additional program in a whole series 
of categorical grant-in-aid programs 
coming under the general heading of 
manpower training and development. I 
do not know whether anybody in this 
august body knows how many manpower 
training programs or retraining pro- 
grams we have. Testimony indicated 21, 
23, 25, and I think somebody said there 
may be as many as 35 programs, but in 
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any event there are a number of them, 
H.R. 8141 is somewhat of a new approach 
for trying to restructure the manpower 
grant-in-aid programs, and it includes 
therein the revenue sharing and block 
grant concept as proposed by the Presi- 
dent. Both bills provide for public serv- 
ice employment opportunities for the un- 
employed. 

H.R. 3613 contains that and nothing 
more, adding that assistance category 
to those already in existence. H.R. 8141 
restructures manpower programs gener- 
ally, as suggested in the revenue-shar- 
ing proposal and includes public service 
employment as one component part of 
the entire program. 

H.R. 3613 provides for financial as- 
sistance to local, State and units of the 
Federal Government. With such funds 
governmental units may then employ in 
public service jobs the locally unem- 
ployed. On a national basis, the program 
goes into effect whenever the rate of un- 
employment reaches 4.5 percent for a 3- 
month period. It is shut off when, for a 
similar period, unemployment falls below 
4.5 percent. Special assistance is also 
available, including additional funding, 
in local areas where the rate of unem- 
ployment reaches 6 percent for a 3- 
month period. Through fiscal 1975 a total 
of $4,950,000,000 is authorized for the 
two programs. 

It is anticipated that this will create 
the jobs for 150,000 minimum and 160,- 
000 possibly. I believe if my mathematics 
is correct, dividing 150,000 into $4,950,- 
000,000 comes to about $33,000 per per- 
son. 

H.R. 8141 is a new approach in fund- 
ing, basically following earlier block 
grant concepts combined with the man- 
power revenue-sharing proposals of the 
President. 

The bill consolidates a dozen narrow 
categorical manpower training programs 
into a single, flexible approach—includ- 
ing public service employment assistance. 
It decentralizes the administration of 
the program by giving the States and 
local government units control over the 
design of their local programs in order 
to meet local conditions and circum- 
stances. One result of this will be that in- 
stead of the Department of Labor being 
required to actually individually oversee 
and administer some 10,000 separate 
contracts with all sorts of governmental 
units and public and some private agen- 
cies, such day-to-day administrative re- 
sponsibility will rest with about 350 local 
units of government charged with re- 
sponsibility over all aspects of the pro- 
grams in their local area—of course, this 
will be under final Federal fiscal audit. 
With its personnel freed from daily de- 
tail and administrative work by the bill, 
the Department of Labor is charged in 
title II of the bill, H.R. 8141, with leader- 
ship in such areas as demonstration and 
pilot projects, technical assistance to lo- 
cal programs, basic research into new 
concepts and the development of a 
nationwide computerized job bank. 

For fiscal 1971 H.R. 8141 authorizes up 
to $500 million—any part of which may 
be used for public service employment 
programs in areas of high unemploy- 
ment. Beginning in January 1972 the bill 
authorizes and I quote, “such sums as 
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may be necessary” are authorized to 
carry out all the newly combined man- 
power training programs. No “triggering 
figure” is involved in the allocation of 
these funds—as is required by the com- 
mittee bill. 

Each program handled by a State or 
local government could be individually 
tailored to local conditions and factors 
by the local program sponsors—no re- 
quirement to squeeze a local situation 
into a prepackaged Federal program 
would be required. 

The bill, H.R. 8141, commonly referred 
to as the House bill is clearly nongermane 
and it could not be offered here today un- 
less the resolution setting forth the 
rule, House Resolution 437, made it 
germane. 

So, as I said previously, the only possi- 
bility we may have to consider H.R. 8141 
at this time will be to vote down the pre- 
vious question and offer an amend- 
ment to make it in order. If that is 
adopted by a majority of the Members, 
then it can be considered. If not, then it 
cannot be considered. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
DanrIets) very honestly stated that he 
will extend hearings to H.R. 8141. But, it 
seems to me, the Members are pretty well 
familiar with these programs. We have 
had that around here for a good many 
years and we are all interested in getting 
people off the unemployment rolls. I 
think we could well consider the bill, 
H.R. 8141, here today and tomorrow 
while we are considering the committee 
bill, H.R. 3613. 

I am not in any way attempting to 
cast any aspersions on anybody, but for 
some reason or other I get the feeling 
around here that maybe it is not the 
subject matter that some Members might 
be afraid of considering, but maybe it 
has something to do with politics. I do 
not know whether it would have any- 
thing to do with the fact that maybe 
some Members do not want the admin- 
istration bill or that any Republicans 
would be interested in taking people off 
unemployment. Maybe that is a matter 
which only the people on my right feel 
that they can control. Maybe they would 
prefer that this bill were passed and 
then vetoed so they might have some 
argument next year that the Republicans 
are against those who are unemployed. 
I do not know. I just listen to things that 
I hear. 

But I fail to understand why, with the 
tremendous knowledge of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS), the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. DANIELS), 
the gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. 
GREEN), and others for whom I have the 
highest respect, that they could not ex- 
plain the defects of H.R. 8141 if it is de- 
fective, and that the Members would 
support their opposition, if their argu- 
ments were in order. 

Unless the previous question is voted 
down, the Members will not have an op- 
portunity to vote on H.R. 8141. Mr. 
Speaker, it seem to me the Members 
should have an opportunity to work their 
will. I hope the majority of the Members 
will join me in voting down the previous 
question so the amendment can be offered 
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which would make H.R. 8141 in order for 
consideration under the resolution which 
we are considering at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. I do have some requests for 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California requested that 
the Members make in order the substi- 
tute by voting down the previous ques- 
tion. The previous question should be 
adopted. The rule is an open one and 
the bill would be subject to the usual 
amendment process. But, we should not 
waive the rules of the House to permit 
the substitute of a bill with a much 
broader purpose than the bill reported. 
The bill reported by the committee has 
the single purpose of providing local and 
State government the financial help to 
create new job opportunities in public 
service. It does not alter or amend exist- 
ing manpower programs or legislation. 
The substitute repeals the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Act and title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. The sub- 
Stitute alters the means of allocating 
funds and changes the mechanisms and 
agencies involved in manpower training 
programs. 

What would happen to the Job Corps 
under H.R. 8141, the so-called revenue- 
Sharing bill; Mainstream; concentrated 
employment programs; Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; and other ongoing voca- 
tional education programs? 

I cannot believe that our Republican 
friends want to make in order to now 
consider a bill on the floor of this House 
where there have been no hearings and 
no one knows what the full consequences 
will be. 

We are going to give all of the pro- 
posals of the President on revenue shar- 
ing, in the field of education and in the 
field of manpower, thorough study and 
public hearings in the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. They should 
not be brought here at this time and 
rammed down the throats of the Mem- 
bers before any opportunity has been 
afforded the committee to probe in depth 
the proposals submitted by the President. 

We bring before the House H.R. 3613, 
a single-purpose public service employ- 
ment bill. It provides jobs. It has an- 
other purpose. It will allow local com- 
munities -to provide broadened public 
services in the fields of recreation, edu- 
cation, health, conservation, and other 
public services. Schools, public libraries, 
parks, will have enlarged employment 
capabilities to broaden services. 

We all know that many of our com- 
munities are on the rocks. They do not 
have the necessary financial resources 
in many areas to assure adequate fire 
protection, police protection, and to pro- 
vide- water and sanitation facilities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield: the 
gentleman from Kentucky 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3613 
will give to our local communities 
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throughout this country public services 
they will not otherwise be able to obtain 
because of inadequate revenues at the 
local level, at the municipal level, and at 
many other governmental levels. 

We will be rendering great service to 
the American people by voting the pre- 
vious question here today because the 
substitute should not be made in order. 
It te not germane. We should pass H.R. 
3613. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. ESCH). 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I obviously 
rise to ask the House to consider voting 
“no” on the previous question in order 
that H.R. 8141 may be presented to the 
House and that the House may work its 
will on this question of manpower train- 
ing and unemployment. Surely there is no 
one in this body who is afraid to let the 
House work its will on this matter. This 
is what we are asking by voting no on 
the previous question. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 97] 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Pascell 
Foley 
Fraser 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
ee Idaho 


Abourezk 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brooks 
Burlison, Mo. 


Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Railsback 


Long, La. 
McCulloch 
Mathias, Calif. 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Nichols 

Nix 

Patman 

Pike 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ggs 
Dingell 
Dowdy 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3613, EMERGENCY EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. EscH) has 4% minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ESCH. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Speaker. 

I think it is important to reiterate at 
this time the procedure which will take 
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place within the next one-half hour, 
There will be a vote on the previous ques- 
tion to allow the rule to be opened so 
that the substitute bill H.R. 8141 may be 
made in order. I think it is important 
to recognize, if you believe that the sub- 
stitute bill should be allowed to be in or- 
der—if you believe the House should be 
allowed to work its will pertaining to 
manpower training and to the question 
of unemployment in the country—then 
you will vote no on the previous question. 
This will allow an amendment to the 
rule to be offered to allow H.R. 8141 to 
be in order. 

I think it is also important for the 
House to recognize while we have been 
listening to the potential benefits of the 
Emergency Employment Act under H.R. 
3613, the question is not whether or not 
we should have public service employ- 
ment, 

Both the substitute bill and the com- 
mittee bill provide that. The real ques- 
tion here is this: Are we going to add one 
more categorical program; namely, Pub- 
lic Service Employment to the existing 
hodgepodge, or is this House going to 
take this opportunity to reform man- 
power training totally? 

Mr. Speaker, this is the question before 
this House. Now, it has been suggested 
by Members of this House that hearings 
have not been held on H.R. 8141. I would 
suggest to the Members that H.R. 3613 
had no hearings as presented by the com- 
mittee. H.R. 3613 embodies many con- 
cepts and, indeed, an entirely new section 
on which hearings were not held. 

The truth of the matter is this. For the 
past 2 years the House in its committees 
and its debate on this floor has been de- 
bating manpower training reform. The 
truth of the matter is this, witness after 
witness after witness, be they those who 
hold expertise in the field of manpower 
training, be they Governors or be they 
mayors, recognize that the present man- 
power training with all of its categories 
is not working and that there is a need 
for total reform. 

If those of us in the House believe that 
we need to reform our manpower train- 
ing programs, then we will vote “no” on 
the previous question in order to allow 
the House to work its will. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. ESCH. Not at this time. 

Surely there is no one in this House 
who is afraid to have the House work its 
will on this question. 

The question of unemployment is of 
national concern, but the question is re- 
lated to specific problems of employment 
problem-areas throughout the country 
in which unemployment is high. That 
reemphasizes the need for manpower 
training reform and that our Nation does 
have its pockets of unemployment. 

So, we ask you when the vote comes 
on the previous question within the hour 
to vote “no” on the previous question in 
order to allow the House to work its will. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one other 
point I believe that should be made and 
that is this: If the suggestion is made 
that we go back and hold hearings on 
manpower training reform, it is recog- 
nized even by the opponents of HR. 
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8141 that the need is greater than just 
the public service employment, that the 
total system does need to be basically 
reformed. 

So, the answer from the standpoint of 
logic to those who say we are going back 
and hold manpower training hearings is 
this: They admit that the present man- 
power program is not working. The time 
to actin this House is now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) . 

Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my good friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the chair- 
man of the Select Subcommittee on La- 
bor, and the members of that subcom- 
mittee, and the chairman and members 
of the full Education and Labor Commit- 
tee for the extremely fine job they have 
done in bringing this bill, H.R. 3613, the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971, to 
the floor of the House. 

While the directionless and antiquated 
economic policies of the Nixon admin- 
istration have produced massive unem- 
ployment and a recessionary economy, 
the House of Representatives, through 
this committee and subcommittee, is act- 
ing to reverse the tide of unemployment 
and to rescue the State, county, and 
municipal governments from economic 
ruin. 

The President, in his budget, has 
ignored many of the vital needs for the 
Nation and its people. He has chosen to 
consider a high unemployment rate as 
acceptable and ignored the fact that the 
unemployment rate means that individ- 
uals, working men and women, cannot 
support themselves and their families. 
Our present unemployment rate 
throughout the Nation is 6.1 percent, 
but in some areas of the country, it is up 
to 10, 20, and even over 30 percent. More 
than 5 million people are unemployed, 
another million have stopped seeking 
work in hopelessness and despair, and 
millions of others who are not consid- 
ered unemployed are making only frac- 
tions of their previous salaries because 
they are working part time or seasonally. 

This bill will accomplish two extremely 
important goals. First, it will provide 
work for many of the unemployed of our 
Nation and, second, it will provide pub- 
lic services to our citizens. These public 
services have been diminished or cut off 
entirely because this administration has 
not considered them important enough 
to fund and in some cases is even hold- 
ing back appropriated funds that would 
have allowed important local programs 
to continue. 

This is an exceptionally fine piece of 
legislation. It provides jobs to people 
anxious to work and able to contribute to 
the good of our society. It returns them 
to the role of productive citizens and 
contributing citizens rather than as de- 
pendents on the economy. It also helps 
the subdivisions of our Government 
to provide services to the people. These 
services include schools, public safety, 
health, and environmental quality con- 
trol. 

The Congress, in its wisdom, last year, 
passed a comprehensive manpower bill 
containing a public service employment 
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program. The President vetoed that bill 
on December 16. The bill we have here 
today is a modified version of that por- 
tion of the manpower bill. It addresses 
itself to the serious problem of high 
unemployment and curtailment of 
needed services. This is truly an emer- 
gency employment bill. The employment 
rate remains high, people have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation ben- 
efits, and the policies of this administra- 
tion do not provide new jobs. 

Again, I commend the honorable gen- 
tlemen and urge support for this much 
needed and extremely important meas- 
ure. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, if the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee had held the 
hearings and considered the administra- 
tion’s bill which they call special reve- 
nue sharing for manpower, we would not 
have had this problem because we could 
have put together a comprehensive man- 
power bill which would have included 
public service employment. 

This is the action we should have 
taken. We had done the preliminary 
work, and there would not have been any 
great difficulty at all for us to hold a 
few more hearings and have reported a 
truly comprehensive manpower bill. But 
evidently the majority of our committee 
wanted to have public service employ- 
ment considered separately rather than 
in consideration of the full manpower 
bill. 

The title, special revenue sharing for 
manpower does not mean revenue shar- 
ing in the sense of the kind of general 
revenue sharing that is now before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, because 
really it is a consideration of the man- 
power programs. 

As you know, there are about 10,000 
different contracts at the present time 
in the manpower programs administered 
by the Department of Labor. All this bill 
does is add another categorical program 
to it, another categorical program which 
would include in this case every incor- 
porated municipality, every county of the 
United States, as well as the Indian 
tribes on reservations, as well as public 
services and institutions that are sub- 
divisions of State and local governments. 
This means that there could be an esti- 
mated 80,000 individual units of local 
government which could be applying for 
funding under this act. Now, it is not 
expected that all 80,000 would apply, but 
I think you could estimate that at least 
20,000 would apply. 

As I mentioned, this is on top of the 
10,000 contracts and grants that are be- 
fore the Department of Labor now which 
are causing so much difficulty in admin- 
istering that program. The administra- 
tion is suggesting that we include or per- 
mit the consolidation of the manpower 
programs so that the State and local 
governments can administer them so 
they fit the needs of their people. 

I think it is unreasonable, if you read 
that legislation, to see what each of the 
local units of government has to go 
through in order to secure funding: six 
pages of requirements, beginning on page 
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23 of the bill. Your mail will be flooded 
with requests for funding, if this legis- 
lation should pass. But your communi- 
ties just would not be able to get funds 
very quickly with the Department of 
Labor deluged by requests and the unit 
of government tied up by the Federal 
redtape. 

I suggest that we vote down the pre- 
vious question in order to permit the sub- 
stitute H.R. 8141 to be offered, and 
in this way you can bring together the 
kind of manpower consolidation that this 
body adopted in the last Congress—and 
do it in a way that would be of most 
assistance to the unemployed. If we only 
vote down the previous question it will 
give us an opportunity to consider all 
manpower programs of MDTA and EOA 
together. It is unreasonable to be plac- 
ing one patchwork categorical program 
on top of another in the manpower field 
as we have been doing for the last few 
years and the Democrats on the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committte propose to do 
in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota are right on 
target. 

Our choice today is whether we limit 
unemployed and underemployed persons 
once again in their ability to receive a 
full range of services or whether we en- 
able mayors and Governors to offer flexi- 
ble, full services to those in need. 

By voting “no” on the previous ques- 
tion, the House would allow H.R. 8141 
to be considered. 

I urge the House to recognize the very 
real limitations in H.R. 3613 and to open 
the rule so that we can work to provide 
a comprehensive, meaningful manpower 
bill. 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, a few minutes ago we listened to 
a very strident attack on the economic 
policies of the Nixon administration by 
the distinguished majority whip. 

I was struck by one fact as I listened 
to that attack and that is the fact that 
he made no concession whatever in the 
speech to the fact that for the past 2 
years we have been in the very important 
and very delicate transition between war 
and peace. 

Contrary to the period between 1965 
and 1968 when the Vietnam war reached 
its height with expenditures of $30 bil- 
lion—contrary to that period when em- 
ployment in the defense sector of the 
private economy was going up from 2.1 
to 3.6 million—that has been going the 
other way—and that more than 1 mil- 
lion of those jobs were eliminated be- 
cause of our desire to make that kind of 
transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. 

I read just yesterday an article in the 
New York Times about the current col- 
lege generation and how with their sense 
of frustration and insecurity they are 
even going back to the Howdy Doody 
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days and going back to the Hoppalong 
Cassidy days and Captain Bob and the 
peanut gallery. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there is 
more than a little of that kind of nostal- 
gia on the Democratic side of the aisle 
in this House this afternoon. They want 
to go back to the good old days of piling 
up yet one more category of program on 
top of these others that have failed so 
many times in the past. 

As I listened to the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, he made a very 
revealing comment indeed. He said that 
instead of the opportunity to vote on the 
special revenue-sharing program for the 
flexibility it would give to State and local 
governments to tailor the kind of pro- 
grams that might really bring order out 
of the chaos that exists today in all too 
many of our manpower training pro- 
grams—instead of this opportunity, he 
said—and I quote him: 

Instead—I bring before you a simple little 
public service employment bill to make jobs. 


Well, that is just the trouble. I dis- 
agree with that. The problem confront- 
ing our country is not simple—it is not 
simple. The aggregate unemployment 
rate is indeed statistic of 6.1 percent, and 
with which I certainly find no favor— 
and I would agree that the level of un- 
employment is solely and totally unac- 
ceptable. But to stand on the floor of this 
House and suggest we have in this a 
simple little problem that lends itself to 
a simple little solution of the very kinds 
of programs that all have failed in the 
past, ladies and gentlemen, that is to be 
disingenuous—that is to keep this House 
from learning the facts about what kind 
of proposal could give us a solution that 
all of us on both sides of the aisle are 
seeking to this very desperate problem. 
But the trouble is that they are treat- 
ing public service employment as panacea 
rather than as one of the many man- 
power tools that we need to use and that 
need to be exploited in this very difficult 
period in which we find ourselves. What 
have they done? The majority party has 
once again elevated this as a sacred cow 
to a kind of ideological plateau where 
either you are for people and against un- 
employment or you are against people 
and for unemployment unless you accept 
one more of their tailormade solutions. 

Well, after billions and billions of dol- 
lars and one unhappy experience after 
another that was so characteristic of the 
heyday of the 1960’s and the Great So- 
ciety, when we saw the opposition party, 
the Democratic Party, doing what they 
are seeking to do this afternoon. They 
seize upon a worthy objective, and what 
could be more worthy than trying to do 
something about this most miserable of 
all human problems, the failure of man 
to have a job to enable him to earn bread 
for his family? So they seize upon that 
very worthy objective, and then they es- 
tablish a narrow program that is abso- 
lutely too limited and too infiexible to 
really come up with a basic solution to 
the problem, and then they wonder why 
it is that no one is happy. The taxpayers 
are not happy. The administrators of the 
program are not happy. The clients are 
not happy. And certainly we in the Con- 
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gress are less than satisfied with the pro- 
grams that have been enacted over the 
last decade. 

I want to point, in a very personal way, 
and I think as a fairly concrete example 
of what I am trying to bring out in these 
brief remarks—and I will put into the 
ReEcorp some tables and statistics that 
I think will show the doubting Thomases 
over here that the problem of structural 
unemployment in this country today is 
not going to lend itself so easily and so 
simply to the solution that they select. 

Let me give you the example of my 
own hometown of Rockford, Ill., where 
today there are some 9,000 people out of 
work, and we have an unemployment 
rate that is higher than that existing 
in the Nation as a whole. Over 8,000 of 
those people were employed in durable 
goods manufacturing, especially in the 
machine tool industry, which forms the 
base of our economy. While we should 
do everything that we can to lighten the 
impact of the unemployment in that in- 
dustry, an industry that is particularly 
susceptible to economic fluctuations, it 
hardly seems to me in this case public 
service employment is going to be the 
answer or the solution, because as our 
economy moves back into the big expan- 
sionary phase that I am sure we will find 
ourselves in over the last half of 1971, 
the problem in much of the durable 
goods sector of the economy is going to 
be the very opposite, in my view. There 
will be a shortage of skilled manpower, 
with consequent inflationary pressures 
on wages. 

It would simply be irrational on our 
part to exacerbate that difficult prob- 
lem by moving workers out of that sec- 
tor and putting them into temporary 
public service employment. 

In conclusion, I have looked at the 
hearings before the House and the Sen- 
ate on this legislation. Mayor after 
mayor got up and testified before those 
committees that what they wanted were 
social service jobs in medicine and in 
education, and so on. They did not want 
temporary-relief-work jobs. They want- 
ed permanent employment. 

Yet, I think what you are doing by 
tying public service employment to a 
triggering mechanism, as you do in this 
bill, you will be moving people in and 
out of public service employment, shut- 
tling them out like they were so many 
dominoes, providing them with no need- 
ed skills—paraprofessionals, for exam- 
ple, that we need for those trying to do 
something about the medical needs of 
our country. 

I do not have time to state the detail 
now, but I will put in the Recorp the 
breakdown for the last 20 years with 
relation to changes in the monthly rate 
of unemployment. But if I have time, I 
would like to point out that they would 
show you just how unrealistic, how com- 
pletely unrealistic this approach is of 
triggering public service jobs to a mov- 
ing average of overall unemployment in 
the country. I would suggest again that 
to stand up here again and talk about a 
6.1-percent unemployment rate is to 
ignore the very difficult, the very delicate 
nature of this problem, and you are 
going to go in with a massive bludgeon 
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instead of the kind of scalpel that ought 
to be used to dissect the problem and 
come up with the kind of rational solu- 
tions that will make sense to the tax- 
payers of this country. 

I would suggest that you ought to vote 
down the previous question. You ought to 
give the Members of the House the op- 
portunity that they deserve to vote on a 
substantial revenue-sharing program, 
and to pass the general revenue-sharing 
bill that we have been pleading for these 
many months now in this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
rule on H.R. 3613, the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act of 1971. In doing so I want 
to make it clear that this in no way im- 
plies I oppose the concept of public serv- 
ice employment or that I treat lightly the 
current unacceptably high levels of un- 
employment. On the contrary, I strongly 
support a program of public service em- 
ployment as an essential element of a 
balanced manpower policy. I would not 
deny for a moment that there is a vast 
backlog of unmet needs at the local and 
State level that could be tackled through 
a constructive public service employ- 
ment effort. Nor would I question urgent 
need to develop a new force of parapro- 
fessionals in such areas as education, 
health, law enforcement, housing, and 
the like to supplement and improve the 
delivery of many conventional public 
services and programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that there 
is much dispute about the basic policy 
objective in this area between those who 
support the committee bill and those, 
like myself, who strongly prefer the ad- 
ministration’s manpower revenue-shar- 
ing proposal. As has been the case in so 
many other instances during the past 
decade, the essential difference is over 
means or the manner in which the pro- 
gram is to be delivered. To put it simply, 
the committee bill would establish an- 
other inflexible, overly centralized, 
poorly targeted categorical program 
which in my view would not be very well 
suited to accomplishing our basic man- 
power and employment objectives. 

Moreover, rather than treating public 
service employment as one among many 
manpower tools, its sponsors have ele- 
vated it to such a sacred ideological pla- 
teau, as to make questions of its practi- 
cal limitations and administrative diff- 
culties beyond the pale of discussion. As 
a result, we are in grave danger of re- 
peating the disheartening syndrome that 
we saw all too often during the heyday 
of the Great Society. Seize upon a worthy 
objective; promise more than can be de- 
livered; establish a narrow program ut- 
terly too limited and inflexible to ade- 
quately tackle the problem; and then 
wonder why solutions seem unattainable 
and why no one is happy—taxpayers, ad- 
ministrators, clients—with the program. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe an examination 
of the current unemployment situation 
will quite clearly reveal both the inat- 
tention to administrative feasibility and 
the exaggerated claims of efficacy made 
for public service employment by the 


sponsors of this bill. Our current eco- 
nomic difficulties represent a highly un- 


usual mix of trends and developments; in 
some cases, public service employment is 
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a relevant response and in others hardly 
so at all. By elevating public service em- 
ployment to the status of a panacea, we 
are running the danger of obscuring 
these vital distinctions and establishing 
a costly program which is clearly not 
relevant in its present form to the pecu- 
liar unemployment problems of many 
communities. 

The basic fact of life with which we 
have to deal, I believe, is that very often 
aggregate or overall unemployment rates 
obscure more than they reveal. The 6.1 
percent national rate for April tells 
nothing about the distribution of unem- 
ployment throughout the country nor 
among differing occupational and socio- 
economic groups. Moreover, even identi- 
cal unemployment rates for given labor 
market areas may mean entirely differ- 
ent things. For example, the unemploy- 
ment rate for Detroit and my own city 
of Rockford are both somewhat above 
the national average. Yet the main cause 
of the current high unemployment rate 
in Rockford, a machine tool center, is 
the recession in the highly sensitive capi- 
tal goods industry. In Detroit, by con- 
trast, there has been a long-term short- 
age of jobs for the hundreds of thousands 
of unskilled rural migrants who have 
streamed into the city over the past three 
decades and hence a chronically high un- 
employment rate. The point obviously is 
that the composition of the unemployed 
labor force in the two cities is very dif- 
ferent, and that quite different manpower 
programs and strategies are required. 
Yet, according to the committee bill, the 
two cities would receive roughly propor- 
tional funds when the real need for pub- 
lic service employment is not proportional 
at all. It hardly needs to be added that 
the manpower revenue sharing program 
embodied in the Esch substitute would 
allow local manpower officials to fashion 
programs considerably more appropriate 
to these differing compositions of the 
unemployed labor force. 

In particular I want to briefly outline 
five major factors in the current eco- 
nomic situation which I think demon- 
strate well the folly of relying on a nar- 
row, inflexible single purpose program 
when a multipurpose flexible instrument 
is clearly needed. 

First, it goes without saying that a pri- 
mary contributor to current levels of un- 
employment is the post-Vietnam wind- 
down in defense spending. During the 3- 
year period ending with fiscal 1968, when 
the Vietnam involvement reached its 
peak, defense expenditure increased by 
$30 billion and private sector defense- 
generated employment rose from 2.1 mil- 
lion in 1965 to 3.6 million in 1968. More- 
over, this expanded employment attribu- 
table to Vietnam spending was highly 
concentrated, with aircraft, ordnance, 
communications equipment, and trans- 
portation accounting for almost 40 per- 
cent of the total. This concentration 
meant that employment in a number of 
industries was highly affected by the 
Vietnam buildup. For instance, the per- 
centage of employment attributable to 
defense spending the machine products 
industry nearly doubled from 16 percent 
in 1965 to 28 percent in 1968; the per- 
centage of employment in transportation 
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attributable to defense spending in- 
creased from 4 percent in 1965 to nearly 
12 percent in 1968. 

Since President Nixon initiated his 
policy of “Vietnamization” and steady 
withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam, there has been a nearly 1.8 mil- 
lion reduction in jobs related to Defense 
Department expenditures: Nearly 1.3 
million of these are in the private sector. 
Since defense spending has generally 
been highly concentrated, this cutback is 
having a particularly burdensome im- 
pact in certain areas of the country, and 
on certain sectors of the economy. Al- 
most 35 percent of this employment re- 
duction has occurred in California and 
over 50 percent in just five States alone. 
The small town of McAlester, Okla., for 
example, which became an ordnance 
manufacturing center during the Viet- 
nam war, now faces an unemployment 
rate of over 11 percent. 

I believe there is considerable question 
as to how much an emergency public 
employment program could do to meet 
the problems of cities like McAlester, or 
Wichita, or San Diego, or Seattle, which 
have been heavily affected by the defense 
spending cutback. Certainly public serv- 
ice employment can provide some of the 
answer, but retraining, relocation assist- 
ance, assistance in locating new jobs are 
also important means of aiding displaced 
defense workers. Rather than putting all 
our eggs in one basket, to use a colloquial 
phrase, it seems to me that the broad 
multipurpose Manpower program envi- 
sioned in the Esch substitute would be a 
much more preferable alternative. Rath- 
er than arbitrarily harnessing local offi- 
cials into a single purpose program, which 
may or may not be the solution to their 
particular problems, the administration 
bill would allow those local communities 
hit especially hard by the defense cut- 
back to fashion a solution best suited to 
the needs and opportunties of the local 
labor market and economy. 

A second thing that the 6-percent un- 
employment rate obscures is the distribu- 
tion of unemployed workers among socio- 
economic levels and their status in the 
labor force. Yet, the distribution and 
status of unemployed workers is probably 
just as important in the determination 
of appropriate policy as is the overall 
rate. 

Consider first the changing composi- 
tion of the labor force, specifically the 
increasing proportion of female and teen- 
age workers. Between 1951 and 1970, the 
proportion of female workers in the labor 
force increased nearly 30 percent. During 
the same period, the portion of young 
males and females increased substan- 
tially, while the share of prime-age male 
workers dropped from 55 percent to 48 
percent of the labor force. Since they 
tend to be concentrated in the more mar- 
ginal sectors of the economy, temporary 
unemployment among these new workers 
does not have the same significance for 
the economy in loss of production, man- 
hours, and dollar value as does idleness 
of prime-age male workers in the eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

And the fact is, unemployment tends 
to be disproportionately concentrated 
among these new workers, especially 
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young male and female workers. In 1956, 
31 percent of all unemployed workers 
were under 25; by 1969, the percentage 
was fully 50 percent. This shift can fur- 
ther be demonstrated by the following 
comparisons: In November of 1970, the 
seasonally adjusted annual unemploy- 
ment rate was about 5.8 percent, ap- 
proximately the same rate that prevailed 
in 1949, two decades earlier. Yet in 1949, 
the unemployment rate for workers un- 
der 20 was 13.4 percent while in November 
of 1970 the rate was 17.5 percent for the 
same group. This is an increase of 31 
percent. By the same token, the rate for 
men 20 and older in 1949 was 5.4 percent 
but only 4.2 percent in 1970. This means 
that at a constant overall unemploy- 
ment rate, the rate for prime-age male 
workers was over 22 percent lower. 
Finally, while the ratio of unemployed 
male workers under 20 to those in the 
prime-age group stood at 3.9 in 1951, 
gy increased dramatically to 6.8 by 

Thus, our fundamental problem is that 
we have too many workers competing for 
a limited number of jobs at the bottom 
of the employment ladder. This is not due 
primarily to slack in the economy. I 
submit that the real difficulty is struc- 
tural. The basic fact is that the makeup 
of the American labor force is several 
years behind the changing job struc- 
ture of our technologically dynamic 
economy. The goal of our national man- 
power policy, therefore, must be to re- 
train the labor force to better fit these 
changing job opportunities. 

I do not see how a massive “emer- 
gency” public service job program can 
serve this purpose any better than the 
manpower training programs of the last 
decade. Such a program is based on the 
assumption that American firms will 
never be able to offer jobs to the large 
number of marginal and semiskilled 
workers at the “bottom” of the labor 
force, and that these workers must 
therefore be “sopped up” by public 
“make work” projects. 

But do we have to settle for this? Is 
it really the case that the American 
economy cannot use these workers? That 
we must permanently tap the Treasury to 
subsidize unproductive jobs in order to 
maintain “full employment?” I think not. 
I believe the chronic manpower surplus 
at the bottom of the job ladder can be 
reduced without bloating the public pay- 
roll. But this cannot be accomplished if 
we devote all our resources to providing 
permanent make-work programs or pro- 
grams to train the unskilled unemployed 
for jobs that currently do not exist. In- 
stead, we must use our limited funds for 
manpower programs aimed at upgrading, 
adjusting and retraining across the entire 
labor force, not merely at the bottom. 
For it is the entire labor force that is 
out of joint with the needs of the econ- 
omy and until we change the basic focus 
of manpower policy to account for this 
fact, we will make no real headway in re- 
ducing either the shortages in some sec- 
tors or the surpluses in others which un- 
dermine steady, high-level economic per- 
formance. 

In particular, we need to recognize that 
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however well-intentioned, the Demo- 
cratic manpower programs of the 1960s 
focused almost exclusively on young, 
marginal, and unemployed workers and 
trained them for semi-skilled jobs al- 
ready in short supply. What we need to 
do instead is to develop programs geared 
to the actual structure of the labor mar- 
ket. This means a new emphasis on 
upgrading currently employed blue-col- 
lar workers for technical, highly skilled 
and white-collar jobs where the real 
shortages now exist. 

Such a shift in focus would have two 
important consequences: First, the in- 
tense wage pressure that stokes inflation 
in these upper sectors of the labor mar- 
ket would be dampened and, second, 
many new job slots in the blue-collar 
mainstream would be vacated, to be filled 
by the marginal and unemployed workers 
that we do continue to train. Again, it 
seems that the administration bill is 
much more suited to implementing this 
balanced manpower strategy. 

A second factor complicating the un- 
employment picture is that certain sec- 
tors are much more sensitive to fluctua- 
tion of the economy than others. First in- 
stance: There has been very little change 
in employment in a number of service in- 
dustries, but substantial change in sec- 
tors like homebuilding and capital goods. 
My own city of Rockford, for example, 
has over 9,000 persons out of work, and 
over 8,000 of them were formerly em- 
ployed in durable goods manufacturing, 
especially the machine tool industry. 
While we certainly must do all we can to 
mitigate the impact of the business cycle 
on areas and industries which are par- 
ticularly sensitive to economic fluctua- 
tions, it hardly seems to me that massive 
public service employment is the proper 
solution. For as the economy moves back 
into a vigorous expansionary stage, the 
problems in much of the capital goods 
sector will be the opposite; a shortage of 
skilled manpower with consequent infla- 
tionary pressure on wages. It would be 
hardly rational to exacerbate this diffi- 
cult problem by moving workers out of 
this sector of the economy during tem- 
porary downturns. Again, I think we can 
see that the blunt trigger mechanism and 
rigid distribution formula geared to ag- 
gregate unemployment rates in this 
emergency employment bill takes no ac- 
count of these varied aspects of the 
economy. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it has been ar- 
gued that we need this emergency em- 
ployment program to help fill unmet 
needs and finance unfilled public jobs at 
the State and local levels throughout the 
country. As I stated earlier, I do not dis- 
pute that these needs exist and that we 
must find ways to provide funds to fi- 
nance services designed to fulfill them. 
But I seriously question whether the 
mechanism provided by this bill is the 
answer. 

In reading the statements of a number 
of mayors and other local officials who 
appeared before both the Senate and 
House committees during hearings on 
this subject, I noted that they all in- 
sisted that they were talking about genu- 
ine permanent jobs vital to the effective 
delivery of public services. Nearly all ex- 
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plicitly rejected the leaf-raking, tempo- 
rary relief-work approach. But if this is 
the case, why tie the financing mecha- 
nism to some arbitrary unemployment 
rate for the entire economy. In my view, 
this neither makes sense from the view 
of sound public finance, nor can it be 
shown that expanding public needs are 
very much related to short-term fluc- 
tuations in the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert in the Recor» a chart that com- 
pares the 20-year trend in employment 
within State and local governments with 
wage and salary employment in the en- 
tire economy. I think the figures clearly 
demonstrate that expansion of local and 
State government services and employ- 
ment has been highly independent of the 
overall changes in the economy. There 
is some question, therefore, as to whether 
we want to suddenly attempt to meet the 
fiscal crisis brought on by these inde- 
pendently expanding needs, by tying a 
new source of finance to essentially un- 
related changes in the overall economy. 
It seems to me that general revenue 
sharing, with its assured and steadily 
expanding fiscal supplement for State 
and local governments, is a much more 
promising approach to financing the 
needs to which the mayors and other 
local officials have pointed. 
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Mr, Speaker, I would like to carry this 
point just one step further. I have 
checked the monthly unemployment 
rates for every year since 1948, and I find 
that an attempt to finance public service 
jobs through this trigger mechanism 
would have wreaked havoc with the or- 
derly planning and financing of the kind 
of nonrelief work jobs that the advocates 
of this bill continually insist they are 
attempting to provide for. To be concrete, 
the program would have been triggered 
into action in May of 1949 and then 
triggered out 16 months later in August 
of 1950. Then in March of 1954, the pro- 
gram would have been retriggered for 
18 months to expire in August of 1955. 
The third period would have begun in 
January of 1958 and would have lasted 
93 months until September of 1965. 
Finally, the program would have been 
triggered into effect in July of 1970 and 
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would still be operative today. I can only 
conclude from this unpredictable pattern 
that the 4.5-percent trigger may well he 
adequate for relief-work programs, if 
that is what we want, or for combina- 
tion public service employment-man- 
power training programs geared to a 
definite time limitation as provided by 
the Esch substitute. But I cannot see how 
it can be proposed as a means of financ- 
ing legitimate, long-term jobs that are an 
integral part of ongoing public services 
and programs. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

I wish to say for the benefit of Mem- 
bers who were not present in the 
Chamber when the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS), spoke, that he has 
promised to bring this so-called myste- 
rious bill, that was written in the dead of 
night down at the White House, up for 
hearing at the proper time, and when his 
committee can schedule the same. The 
Republican substitute is presented with- 
out any hearings or deliberation outside 
of the President’s strategy committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield the remain- 
der of the time to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. DANIELS). 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to vote “yes” on the 
previous question. 

Many of the Members assembled here 
today are wondering why our able and 
distinguished colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, is not here. I regret to ad- 
vise them that she called yesterday to 
state that she was ill, and because of 
that fact she would not be here today 
to speak on the rule and to speak on the 
bill 


I believe Members will all recall that 
last fall we brought the manpower train- 
ing bill to the floor, which bill was 
brought to the floor after I and the other 
members of my committee conducted 27 
days of hearings, and after our commit- 
tee devoted its entire Easter recess last 
year to making observations in the field 
as to how the manpower training pro- 
gram was working out. 

I agree with some of the previous 
speakers on this side of the aisle that 
there are faults and there are defects in 
that manpower training bill. That is the 
reason why through a bipartisan effort 
we did bring a bill to the fioor here last 
year, which was vetoed by the President 
on December 16. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. 
GREEN), to whom I have referred, vigor- 
ously opposed that bill not only in our 
committee but also on the House floor, 
because she felt there were certain flaws 
and certain defects even in the bill which 
had bipartisan support, which should 
have been corrected. But she appeared 
before the Rules Committee on the bill 
in question, H.R. 3613, and said that she 
fully endorses and supports this bill and 
is opposed to the revenue-sharing bill 
the administration offers. She very, very 
clearly set forth to the members of that 
committee why she opposed it. 

This bill will not cost as much as has 
been indicated, because when we put 
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people to work we are taking them off 
the relief rolls and we are taking them 
off the unemployment rolls. They will go 
out and buy necessary commodities. They 
will buy food. They will buy shoes for 
their children. They will buy clothes for 
their own backs. By so doing they will be 
pumping our economy. To use an old 
cliche, they will not be taxeaters but 
rather taxpayers. In that way we can 
get the economy moving, also. 

Members may recall that a couple of 
weeks ago we passed an accelerated pub- 
lic works bill, which is not in opposition 
to the bill we bring before you today. It 
is a complement to this bill. 

I understand from what I read in the 
Papers a day or two ago that the Ways 
and Means Committee will bring out an- 
other bill to put the people on welfare 
to work, to make another 200,000 jobs 
available. 

These three bills are part of a Demo- 
cratic package to take care of this ter- 
rible crisis of unemployment that faces 
this Nation today. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman be 
good enough to give the Members an 
estimate of the number of people who 
will be employed when the bill is fully 
operative? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. It is esti- 
mated that this bill will provide at least 
150,000 jobs a year, one-third of which 
will go to professionals excluding teach- 
ers, with the balance going to the lower 
categories, people on welfare, people 
who are handicapped, unemployed, and 
underemployed. 

Mr. BOGGS. These people come 
mostly from the central cities, the 
ghettos? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. They 
will come from the States and from the 
cities and counties that have an ap- 
proved application. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I will be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is well 
aware of the fact, I am sure, that despite 
the rather rosy picture painted by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois a 
moment ago, the unemployment rate has 
not decreased. As a matter of fact, in 
April there was a slight increase in un- 
employment in this country; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I would 
like to point out that the statistics of the 
US. Department of Labor indicate the 
unemployment rate in this country as of 
December 1970 was 6.2 percent, in Jan- 
uary of this year it declined to 6 percent, 
in February it declined another .2 per- 
cent to 5.8, and then in March it went up 
to 6 percent, and last month it went up 
one-tenth of 1 percent to 6.1. So the un- 
employed in this country today numbers 
over 5 million people. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is it not a fact, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that this 
unemployment is spotty; that is, in some 
communities of our country, such as 
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Seattle, Wash., the unemployment rate 
is higher than 13 percent? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. There 
are many areas and many large cities in 
this country where the unemployment 
rate is considerably higher than 6.1 per- 
cent, and there are many small towns 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country where the unemployment 
rate is as high as 25 percent. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I would like to make 
one further observation. 

Of course, I trust we will vote the 
previous question up. I would like to 
agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
that we will have a strong second half 
of 1971. However, as I look at the indi- 
cators, unemployment is increasing, the 
stock market had the worst day yester- 
day that it has had in 10 or 11 months. 
Despite news to the contrary, I read in 
the financial journals where corporate 
profits are mostly going down. I see no 
indication of any great economic uptrend 
in this country. 

I hope Congress in its wisdom would 
adopt measures such as this and the 
welfare bill, the farm bill, and the public 
works acceleration bill which we passed 
here several weeks ago. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an honest effort 
to look at one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting our Nation. I read just 
today where young people graduating 
from college face dismal prospects for 
employment. The veterans returning 
from Vietnam are lining up in unemploy- 
ment insurance centers throughout the 
country. 

I commend the gentleman and his col- 
league who voted for this bill. I hope that 
the House will have an opportunity to 
work its will and vote the previous ques- 
tion up. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I would 
like to make a comment about why we 
fear bringing this revenue-sharing pro- 
posal to the floor. I would like to say this: 
we have been accused time and time 
again in this House and particularly on 
this side of the aisle of having our com- 
mittees not doing their homework and 
being accused of failing to give proper 
consideration to all of the amendments 
proposed and to the witnesses who desire 
to be heard. It is for that very reason I 
have refused to consider the adoption of 
this substitute here today. This is because 
our bill as it is being offered is as much a 
part of the manpower training bill as any 
that has ever been presented in either 
body since 1962 when the first bill was 
adopted. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House the fact that this commit- 
tee, which was accused of being derelict 
because we did not start hearings until 
March, was ready and prepared to go in 
February. As a matter of fact, the Secre- 
tary of Labor was invited to appear on 
February 24, but postponements were re- 
quested on March 5, March 11, and finally 
March 17. The administration was just 
not prepared to discuss manpower train- 
ing programs at all, because on the day 
before the Secretary of Labor’s appear- 
ance, the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Escu) introduced H.R. 4161 and the 
members of our committee were not pre- 
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sented with a copy of that bill until the 
very morning of the hearings. 

In addition to that, the Secretary of 
Labor recently testified in the Senate on 
another bill, also on revenue sharing, 
and he admitted that there are many, 
many things that yet have to be explored. 

I would like to quote from his testi- 
mony. He stated that there are several 
features of its application which are 
seen as problems. He said: 

First, as anticipated, a number of cities’ 
revenue shares would by formula be less than 
they currently receive. 


As testimony shows, in major cities 
where we have high instances of unem- 
ployment, they would receive consider- 
ably less than they are receiving at the 
present time. 

He further stated: 

Second, as was also anticipated, there 
would be increases of several times in funds 
going into some other areas. 


And, finally, he submitted: 

I recognize that the committee has a deep 
interest in this issue. The Department is 
working continuously on this and would like 
to reappear to testify on a possible modifica- 
tion in the very near future. We will pro- 
vide at that time complete breakdowns of 
allocations by city, county, and State. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge support of the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
House begins consideration of a most 
important piece of legislation; namely, 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 
This measure attempts to meet the criti- 
cal problem of unemployment now fac- 
ing this country. 

The unemployment figures issued each 
month are indeed grim. These statistics 
furnish the most powerful argument for 
this bill, Last month’s overall unemploy- 
ment rate was 6.1 percent. The figure for 
blacks was an astounding 10 percent— 
the highest since January 1964. The bill 
is exactly as its title indicates—an emer- 
gency act—which deals with a serious 
national problem which is rapidly ap- 
proaching the point of crisis. The pur- 
pose of this bill is simple—to put unem- 
ployed persons to work and, in doing so, 
to provide needed services to our citizens. 
Toward this end, the measure calls for 
approximately $5 billion to be spent for 
the 5-year period covering fiscal year 
1971 through fiscal 1975. 

As a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee which reported out 
this legislation, we believe that this bill 
will make a substantial contribution to- 
ward the alleviation of the unemploy- 
ment problem—it is an emergency pro- 
gram which will remain in effect so 
long as the national rate of unemploy- 
ment was 4.5 percent or more. 

The committee pointed out that along 
with the principal benefit of this legisla- 
tion—providing jobs—runs another of 
equal importance. All of the persons em- 
ployed under this act will be engaged in 
the providing of public services to peo- 
ple. States and cities will be the bene- 
ficiaries of this measure by being pro- 
vided with the necessary funds to hire 
people in the flelds of education, hous- 
ing, health care, street and park mainte- 
nance, recreation, and conservation. 

The committee emphasized that they 
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do not contemplate “‘leaf-raking” jobs. 
Having studied reports by independent 
researchers and the National Civil Serv- 
ice League, it has been clearly indicated 
that hundreds of thousands of valuable 
public jobs exist but State and local goy- 
ernments simply lack the funds to fill 
them. Therefore, these jobs which would 
otherwise go unfilled will be able to ef- 
fectively utilize those from the unem- 
ployed ranks. 

A most important provision in the bill 
provides $1 billion for poverty neighbor- 
hoods where the unemployment rate 
stays high even when the rest of the 
economy is booming. These areas would 
continue to receive help until their job- 
less rate dropped to nearly the national 
norm. Speaking from experience as a 
Congressman who represents a district 
where the unemployment rate in some 
areas runs about 15 percent, this provi- 
sion woulld bring needed relief. 

The committee report states that we 
do not suggest that this program is the 
“answer” to unemployment. However, 
taken together with other approaches 
they do represent a major congressional 
response to massive unemployment. 

It is well remembered that in the clos- 
ing days of the 91st Congress, President 
Nixon vetoed the manpower bill which 
incorporated a public service employ- 
ment provision. That bill more than any 
other of the 91st Congress would have 
transformed the tragic statistics of un- 
employment into productivity—for the 
people and the Nation. The manpower 
legislation was the product of 2 years’ 
study and work by the Congress and 
with the stroke of a pen the President 
nullified this entire effort. 

I totally reject the effort being put 
forth by the partisan minority today to 
vote down the previous question in or- 
der to amend the rule so as to offer a 
substitute which would take the form of 
the President's manpower revenue shar- 
ing proposal. The President wants to see 
the manpower programs, most of which 
were initiated during the Johnson ad- 
ministration, revamped. But the mem- 
bers of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in reviewing the successes and the 
shortcomings of these programs agreed 
that more should be done to meet the 
critical employment and training needs 
of Americans. The President wants to 
turn manpower programs over to the 
States—even though it has been pointed 
out that the States, in their adminis- 
tration of welfare programs, have man- 
aged only to bind the poor in a maze 
which enforces poverty. 

Congress must take the lead in dealing 
with the unemployment problem, for the 
White House sits idly by promising an 
economic recovery while watching the 
unemployment rate soar to increasing 
levels. This country cannot afford to 
drift any longer, substituting optimistic 
rhetoric for performance, relying on the 
same rosy predictions that we have been 
listening to over the past 2 dismal years. 
This administration, whether it wishes 
to or not, will be held accountable for 
the millions of Americans who are un- 
employed. I support passage of the Emer- 
gency Employment Act of 1971 which 
will provide work for the millions pres- 
ently unemployed, make available pub- 
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lic services that would otherwise not be 
provided, and, most importantly, will 
bolster a sagging economy. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the previous question to the 
rule for H.R. 3613. 

I favor strengthening our manpower 
training system and reforming it to an- 
swer the pressing employment needs of 
today, and, therefore, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the substitute bill, 
H.R. 8141 which will not only provide 
twice the money requested in the com- 
mittee bill, but will apply it twice as ef- 
ficient because of flexibility. Two times 
two still equals four. 

It is time for us to recognize that the 
approaches of the 1930’s are no longer 
satisfactory solutions to today’s prob- 
lems. The unemployment we have today 
bears little relationship to the general 
pararlysis of the depression. We would 
be remiss, it seems to me, if we ignore the 
chance to fashion a new approach tai- 
lored to the needs and the capabilities 
of our people today. 

H.R. 8141 proposes a broad and flexible 
manpower program. Unlike the commit- 
tee bill it provides for joint State-Federal 
participation in solving our manpower 
needs. Unlike the committee bill it ex- 
presses confidence in the ability of local 
citizens to recognize their most urgent 
problems and to solve them. The support 
for this approach by the Nation’s Gover- 
nors and mayors, both Republican and 
Democrat, is embarrassingly evident to 
its opponents. 

Recently, I sponsored a 1-day work- 
shop on financial problems facing the 
local officials of my district. The par- 
ticipants included groups directly con- 
cerned with Federal domestic assistance, 
including 21 mayors, a number of city 
managers, county supervisors, school 
superintendents, and representatives of 
farm and civic organizations. There was 
nearly unanimous support for Federal 
revenue sharing over the present cate- 
gorical grant approach. 

Based on the reactions at my confer- 
ence I can report that the people in my 
district are tired of being told what their 
priorities should be. No one at that Fed- 
eral level can decide how to deal with the 
manpower problems in a given commu- 
nity as well as the local people, and no 
one is as directly accountable to the peo- 
ple as the local elected officials who would 
administer the program under the sub- 
stitute bill H.R. 8141. 

Aside from the distrust of local govern- 
ment inherent in the committee bill there 
are other serious problems. Unlike H.R. 
8141, the authorization in the committee 
bill depends on 3 consecutive months 
of national unemployment at or above 
the 4.5 percent level. Under this system 
the funds might never become available 
at all, or if they did, conditions in other 
parts of the country could effect the na- 
tional statistics enough to deny help to 
communities with serious problems. 

The emphasis in the committee bill on 
permanent jobs rather than on man- 
power training is a major defect. It will 
lead to permanent Federal subsidization 
of State and local government employees. 
It would also require stringent reporting 
and other “strings.” Under the commit- 
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tee bill the independence of local govern- 
ments would be jeopardized in direct pro- 
portion to their participation in the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have the chance 
to begin an important new phase in the 
relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. We may not 
have many more during this Congress. I 
urge my colleagues to reject the 1930’s 
approach of the committee bill and free 
the Federal Government to play a crea- 
tive role in public employment and man- 
power training. 

Let us get out of the model A era. Let 
us take a look at a modern vehicle. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
our Nation remains in the throes of an 
unemployment crisis. At the same time, 
there exists great unfilled public service 
needs. The committee bill, H.R. 3613, by 
establishing an emergency job-creating 
program in the public sector, is designed 
to help remedy both of these situations. 

I support H.R. 3613 and oppose the 
Republican substitute, because I think 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to take action now to assist 
the 5 million Americans, representing 6 
percent of the labor force—who are now 
unemployed . 

The unemployment rate in my district 
alone was an even 7 percent in 1970. 
In January 1971 the rate was up to 8.9 
percent. Clearly, it is imperative that 
emergency steps be taken. 

The committee bill would make finan- 
cial assistance available to States, coun- 
ties, and cities to hire community serv- 
ice personnel during times when national 
unemployment reaches 4.8 percent for 3 
consecutive months. The funds would 
provide meaningful work opportunities 
for the unemployed and underemployed 
in the fields of public service such as 
health care, education, transportation, 
and housing. 

The bill authorizes $200 million to be 
appropriated for 1971, $750 million for 
1972, and $1 billion for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. Eighty percent of 
the funds are to go to the States and 
the remaining 20 percent will be reserved 
for the discretion of the Secretary of La- 
bor. In addition, a Special Employment 
Assistance Fund of $250 million for 1972 
is to be created for those areas in which 
unemployment has hit 6 percent for 3 
consecutive months. This latter provi- 
sion is of special significance to my area. 

In order to receive any of these funds, 
an applicant must give assurances that 
the jobs to be created will provide con- 
tinued employment as well as advance- 
ment opportunities. By prohibiting the 
creation of dead-end jobs, this bill will 
tend to prevent future increases in un- 
employment. In addition, by placing a 
$12,000 limitation on salaries and by 
specifying that only one-third of the jobs 
may be professional, the act will benefit 
a far greater number of persons. 

Administration efforts have not abated 
the unemployment crisis. It is, therefore, 
left to Congress to take constructive steps 
to restore our economy. Therefore, I 
highly recommend the defeat of the sub- 
stitute which does not meet the immedi- 
ate problem and the passage of the 
committee bill which does. The unem- 
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ployed cannot wait while Congress de- 
bates the merits of a special revenue 
sharing plan on manpower. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to rise in support of this long- 
awaited and much-needed legislation. 
Ever since the President's gravely disap- 
pointing veto last December 16, we, and 
many in our various and assorted con- 
stituencies back home, have been waiting 
for Congress in general and the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor in particu- 
lar, to vote out a new bill to provide stop- 
gap measures to deal with our national 
unemployment problem in a responsible 
manner. I am impressed by the swiftness 
and thoroughness with which the com- 
mittee, under the fine leadership of the 
chairman of the Select Subcommittee on 
Labor, Hon. Dominick DANIELS of New 
Jersey, reported out this essential bill. 

The outstanding Mayor of Chicago, 
Hon. Richard J. Daley, during the 
hearings on S. 31—Emergency Employ- 
ment Act—spoke before the Senate sub- 
committee on behalf of all cities that 
share this grave unemployment problem, 
when he said: 

The problems come to. . . cities—whether 
it is racial problems, whether it is language 
problems, whether it is the fact that people 
are not educated. The problems were not 
created by the mayors; they were not created 
by the cities. They were created by a sudden 
movement of people. And we think we are 
entitled to ask for your immediate help. 


The mayor of Chicago astutely pointed 
out that immediate help is necessary in 
order to solve this massive problem which 
I feel has been created in large part by 
the Government's tight fiscal and mone- 
tary policies aimed at reducing inflation. 
Unfortunately, there has been no reduc- 
tion in inflation, and at the same time, 
these policies have caused so many funds 
to be choked off from so many services 
that a spiraling effect has been precipi- 
tated of throwing uncontrollable num- 
bers of people out of work and out onto 
the streets to find their food and means 
of survival wherever they can. 

Mr, Speaker, as a former union official 
and former director of labor for the State 
of Illinois, I supervised various programs 
in our State which helped to retrain 
thousands of people for new positions. We 
cannot stand still and simply let new 
techniques, new methods, and new in- 
dustries throw people out of work. We 
must step in with programs to train 
these unemployed people in new occupa- 
tions, so that they can once again be- 
come assets in our society. If a man is 
not working, and is not paying taxes, he 
is a liability, because he is not doing any- 
thing to help himself or his community. 
But once we get these people retrained 
and working again, they become assets 
in our society. Not only do they help 
themselves, but they help others by pay- 
ing taxes which finance these worthwhile 
programs and by stimulating the econ- 
omy through their newly gained pur- 
chasing power. 

H.R. 3613, the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971, will help these people off the 
streets and back into jobs in the most 
efficient and effective way possible. This 
legislation does not merely hold out hope 
for reemployment—it will bring positive 
results. It goes directly to the heart of 
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the problem—the need for jobs and solves 
it in the most direct way possible—by 
supplying jobs. This bill will directly ease 
the unemployment situation in Chicago 
and in other cities, towns, and villages 
across our Nation where unemployment 
is high. 

Some have complained that this bill is 
too expensive. I say that a bill that will 
take 150,000 off welfare, where funds are 
being paid to support people who do not 
work, and put them to work performing 
jobs that are crying to be accomplished, 
is not too expensive. In fact, where a 
minimal additional expenditure will 
make these people productive, contribu- 
tive members of the work force, it is too 
expensive not to utilize these precious 
human resources. As we would be seeing 
tangible results, where there were none 
before, we would be in essence getting 
something for nothing. If that is not 
actually saving money, then I cannot 
think of a move of greater economy. 

All we have to do is look around us in 
order to confirm the fact that our cities 
are experiencing continual decay and are 
fast becoming ghost towns while people 
who are idle and out of work could be 
improving their own neighborhoods by 
reconstructing the environment in which 
they live. In 1965 one research firm docu- 
mented city reports that a total of 4.3 
million people could be put to use at hos- 
pitals, museums, prisons, day care cen- 
ters, parks, and playgrounds across our 
country performing public improvement 
work that desperately needs to be done. 
All we have to do is give these people the 
opportunity to help themselves. 

H.R. 3613 would authorize $4,950,000,- 
000 to be spent in the 4 years beginning 
July 1 for public service employment. 
Approximately 150,000 jobs would be 
created. While this is a step in the right 
direction, in reality, these funds are not 
enough. This is especially apparent when 
we consider that these funds are only 
sufficient to employ about 3 percent, or 
150,000, of the unemployed. In the long 
run, therefore, we could be saving more 
money and making a larger investment 
in the salvation of our cities if we greatly 
expanded this program. 

Once again, I congratulate my distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey (Mr. 
DANIELS) on the outstanding leadership, 
foresight, and. wisdom he has demon- 
strated in moving this much-needed leg- 
islation quickly and efficiently out of 
committee and onto the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and I urge im- 
mediate passage of this urgently needed 
legislation. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act of 1971 and in support of 
the substitute proposed by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Escx). From my point of 
view there can be little doubt of the su- 
periority of the Esch substitute: in.a 
time of critical national unemployment 
it promises increased emergency assist- 
ance to the 5 million Americans who are 
now out of work, while offering, at the 
same time, a comprehensive solution to 
the whole problem of manpower utiliza- 
tion. 

The bill reported by the committee is 
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unacceptable. Where surveys show that 
a substantial element of our unemploy- 
ment crisis owes to the lack of adequate 
training for the young and for minori- 
ties, this bill gives us a public service 
job program with no requirement for 
further work training. Where recent re- 
ports indicate the failure of the present 
Federal complex of manpower programs, 
this bill adds one more program to a list 
that is already much in need of revision. 
It simply cannot solve the larger prob- 
lems we face in the manpower area. 

The Esch substitute, on the other hand, 
provides not only emergency relief for the 
unemployed in the form of public service 
jobs, but a complete overhaul of Federal 
manpower services as well. Last year this 
body approved that overhaul in similar 
legislation, only to see it altered beyond 
recognition by the Senate and vetoed, as 
a result, by the President. I see no rea- 
son why we cannot support this year 
the reform we were denied last year. 

This measure would consolidate the 
dozen categorical training programs we 
have at present into a single flexible au- 
thorization, which would be distributed 
en bloc to the States and localities with 
no strings attached. These jurisdictions, 
in turn, would administer the 12 pro- 
grams on their own according to their 
own. needs. As a result, instead of 10,- 
000 separate contracts made by the 
Secretary of Labor with all sorts of 
public agencies, there would be about 350 
sponsors running closely coordinated 
programs responsive to local needs. 
Rather than the burdensome procedure 
requiring detailed Federal supervision 
and approval by the Secretary of Labor, 
there would be full public disclosure of 
every aspect of the operation of these 350 
State and local sponsors—with an ade- 
quate Federal audit. This would free the 
experts at the Department of Labor from 
their paperwork for the technical assist- 
ance requested of them by the program 
sponsors. This is the best way to blend 
Federal expertise with State and local 
decisionmaking. 

At the same time, the substitute bill 
gives emphasis to those areas in which 
Federal leadership is urgently needed, 
such as research and demonstration 
projects, the development of a system of 
labor market information and the es- 
tablishment of a national computerized 
job bank. These are all steps that should 
have been taken years ago. 

Finally, this bill provides massive and 
continuing assistance to the unem- 
ployed. It would trigger $500 million for 
public service employment in any fiscal 
year in which the national rate of un- 
employment is 4.5.percent or higher for 
3 consecutive months. More important, it 
recognizes the fact that unemployment 
is more than a transitory problem; that 
there will be pockets of unemployment 
left long after the national rate dips 
below 4.5 percent. That is why we need 
programs of a localized character, and 
that is what this bill gives us. Beginning 
January 1, 1972, this bill would author- 
ize annual appropriations of whatever 
sums are needed to carry out effective 
manpower programs: 85 percent of these 
funds will be allotted to States and lo- 
ealities in terms of a formula haying 
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State and local unemployment rates as 
a key element, so that areas experi- 
encing high unemployment automatically 
would receive a larger share of the funds. 
The funds could then be spent by these 
units for a flexible mix of programs—or, 
if this better suited their needs, wholly 
on public service jobs. Whatever their 
choice, the Esch substitute gives them 
plenty of alternatives from which they 
can shape a program tailored to their 
own individual needs, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a sound and con- 
structive bill. It recognizes long range as 
well as immediate problems and local as 
well as national concerns. It deserves the 
fullest support of this body. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, the meas- 
ure we are considering today, H.R. 3613, 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971, 
is a vital and overdue attempt to start 
taking some of the jobless people off the 
streets of our cities and put them to 
work. 

It is a fact that unemployment in the 
Nation is at a frightening 6.1 percent; 
that we can be certain of. For every four 
people we know are out of work, there is 
at least one other who has given up or 
dropped off the known lists. As people use 
up their jobless benefits, they too cease 
to be listed as out of work. 

It is important to act immediately to 
take some of these citizens and put them 
to work, which is what this measure calls 
for. It will provide an estimated 5,000 
jobs in New York City in the first year. 
That, Mr. Speaker, will be 5,000 fewer 
people sitting in the parks without 
hope—5,000 fewer people standing 
around on street corners in gnawing 
anger and frustration. 

The administration has come out 
against similar legislation on the ground 
that the jobs are make-work types of en- 
deavors. I think this is the wrong posi- 
tion to take in the situation the Nation 
finds itself in. 

This measure is a fair, well thought 
out approach. Over the years such at- 
tempts to put people to work have proven 
workable, providing a useful temporary 
solution to what is a mounting dilemma, 
We simply cannot sit up here in isola- 
tion and silence, hoping the difficulty will 
go away. It most certainly will not. 

I favor this approach, and fervently 
hope that the House will act. Summer is 
coming fast. Last year, 1,100,000 veterans 
were discharged from the Armed Forces. 
In a matter of less than 2 months, sev- 
eral. million more young people will be 
graduated from the colleges and high 
schools. Few of them have any hope of 
useful employment. We need some safety 
valves open, and not next year. Let us do 
something to blunt the cutting edge of 
unemployment immediately. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
time has come for the administration 
and the Congress to face up to the reali- 
ties of our Nation’s economic state of 
illness. Layoffs, reductions in working 
hours, cuts in weekly paychecks and in- 
creasing cost of living indexes have seri- 
ously weakened the buying power of in- 
comes and have left 5 million unem- 
ployed—up 1,4 million from just a year 
ago and 2.3 million from January 1969 
when the administration took | office, 
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Surely these facts must indicate to us 
that the days for optimistic rhetoric and 
rosy predictions about the future are 
past. We must respond to the millions 
of desperate workers and professional 
people who have been adversely affected 
by unemployment and production cut- 
backs. We can do so by passing H.R. 
3613, the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971. This bill authorizes the expenditure 
of $200 million in the current fiscal year, 
$750 million in fiscal year 1972 and $1 
billion for each of the 3 succeeding years; 
150,000 new jobs in the public sector will 
be created this year with enactment of 
this legislation. One does not have to 
search far for statistics and facts that 
illustrate the personal tragedy of our 
current unemployment crisis. 

Thousands of Americans have ex- 
hausted their unemployment insurance 
benefits and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing as the unemployment situation 
continues to stagnate. In December 1970, 
the last month for which figures were 
available, 150,905 had used up their un- 
employment benefits, more than double 
the number in December of 1969. 

By the end of February more than 
500,000 Americans had been out of work 
27 weeks or longer. By the same date, 
more than a million men and women 
had been unemployed for more than 15 
weeks. The average length of unemploy- 
ment today is almost 12 weeks. No one 
needs to be reminded that such extended 
periods of unemployment have added a 
heavy burden to already overtaxed State 
budgets. 

As usual, unemployment strikes first 
and hardest at those Americans on fixed 
incomes or from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds. This assertion is substan- 
tiated by the shocking fact that the num- 
ber of persons with incomes below the 
OEO poverty line, $3,743 for a family of 
four, has jumped 1.1 million in 1970 to 
25.7 million persons. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who were a part of the 
work force before the recession hit, have 
been forced to go on already overcrowded 
welfare rolls or to seek other forms of 
public assistance. Since the beginning of 
the current fiscal year, July 1, New York 
City has seen an average of 13,000 people 
a month go on relief, compared with 
5,500 a year ago. Like most of the Na- 
tion’s largest cities, New York City faces 
financial ruin unless immediate Federal 
assistance in the battle against unem- 
ployment is forthcoming. 

Consider these additional factors 
which point to the immediate need for 
action by the Congress—in the face of 
consistent inaction on the part of the ad- 
ministration. 

Substantial unemployment has spread 
to 50 major industrial areas in March, 
from six in January 1969, and to 662 
smaller areas. 

The cost of living in January and Feb- 
ruary was 5 percent above that of a year 
ago and 11.6 percent more than the same 
months of 1969. 

The buying power of the weekly after- 
tax earnings of the average nonsuper- 
visory work, in January and February, 
was hardly any greater than 1 year ago, 
less than in early months of 1969 and ac- 
tually below that of 1965. 


These facts all clearly point to the im- 
mediate need for enactment of the emer- 
gency legislation before us which will 
create 150,000 public sector jobs, which 
will then enable State, county, and local 
units of government to provide the vitally 
needed community services that have 
been curtailed because of economic con- 
ditions. 

The situation we face today is too crit- 
ical and urgent for us to delay respond- 
ing to the 4.8 million who are unem- 
ployed by considering measures that 
would only duplicate existing job train- 
ing programs or overhaul manpower 
training programs at a time when even 
the trainees are unable to find employ- 
ment. We must enact this legislation and 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting it. At the same time we must rec- 
ognize the limited scope of this legisla- 
tion in terms of the number of jobs it 
would create this year, in comparison to 
the tremendous need, and realize that the 
final remedy to our economic ills requires 
the administration to take the positive 
steps to end inflation, stabilize all prices 
and wages and profits and provide a full 
employment program. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground thet 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
ee Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 182, nays 210, not voting 40, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 98] 
YEAS—182 


Abourezk Davis, Ga. 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 


Danielson 
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Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson, Il, 


Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 

Archer 

Arends 
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Purcell 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rodino 
Roe 


Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Smith, Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James V. 


NAYS—210 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton, Pa. 


Puqua 
Goldwater 
Goodl 


Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Soumis 
wengel 
Scott 


Sebelius 


, 1971 


Hansen, Idaho Railsback 
drum 


Pryor, Ark. 


So the previous question was not or- 
dered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Gettys 
against. 

Mr. Wyatt for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mrs. Dwyer against. 

Mr. Udall for, with Mr. Hansen of Idaho 
against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Davis of Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Blackburn against. 

Mr. Randall for, with Mr. Biester against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Gubser against. 

Mr, Nix for, with Mr. Mathias of California 
against. 

Mr. Eilberg for, 
against. 

Mr. Roy for, with Mr. Railsback against. 

Until further notice: 


. Clay with Mr. Clark. 
. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Alexan- 


with Mr. Schneebeli 


. Yatron with Mr. Stephens. 

. Landrum with Mr. Young. 

. Moorhead with Mr. Pryor of Arkansas. 
. Morgan with Mr. Giaimo. 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Foley. 
. Runnels with Mr. Corman. 


Mr. HALPERN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Cali- 
fornia: On page 2, at the end of line 4, insert 
the following new sentence: “It shall also 
be in order to consider without the inter- 
vention of any point of order the text of 
the bill H.R. 8141 as a substitute for the 
said committee amendment.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, we had lengthy debate on this subject 
before, as to H.R. 8141, and this is the 
bill which the amendment simply makes 
in order during the 3 hours of debate. I 
see no reason to add any further debate. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the amendment 
and the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 211, nays 176, not voting 45, 
as follows: 

CXVII——982—Part 12 
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[Roll No, 99] 
YEAS—211 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 


y 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staford 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
on Calif. 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, 8.0. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 


Derwinski 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 

Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 


Donohue 
Dow 


Dulski Hathaway 


erry 
Thompson, Ga. 
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Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 


Miller, Calif. 
Mill 


Stubblefield 
ulliyan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex, 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Preyer, N.C. Ullman 
Price, Ill. 
inski 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—45 


Foley 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Green, Oreg. 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Barrett 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Clark 
Corman 
Davis, Wis. 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Drinan 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dowdy for, with Mrs. Green of Oregon 
against. 

Mr. Gettys for, with Mr. Wyatt against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr, Udall against. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho for, with Mr. Barrett 
against. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Mor- 
gan against. 

Mr. Blackburn for, with Mr. Moorhead 
against. 

Mr. Biester for, with Mr. Giaimo against. 

Mr. Mathias of California for, with Mr, 
Dent against. 

Mr. Schneebeli for, with Mr. Foley against, 

Mr. Rallsback for, with Mr. Roy against, 

Mr. Latta for, with Mr. Nix against. 

Mr. Scherle for, with Mr. Byrne of Penn- 
sylvania against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Edwards 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Runnels. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Patman, 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Pryor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cor- 
man. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Hanley. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Drinan with Mr. Minshall. 


Morgan 
N. 
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Messrs. ROONEY of New York, 
FLOOD, RODINO, and BLATNIK 
changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 34, not voting 48, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 100] 


Abbitt 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 


Mink 


Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
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Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Veysey 
Vigorito 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V, 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


NAYS—34 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Dent with Mr. Williams. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Kuykendall. 


Mathias of California. 

. Randall with Mr. Wyatt. 
Roy with Mr. Schneebell. 
Giaimo with Mr. Rallsback. 
Runnels with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 
Foley with Mr. Scherle. 
Gettys with Mr. Blackburn. 
Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Nelsen. 
Edwards of California with Mr. Michel. 
Morgan with Mr. Biester. 
Stephens with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Yatron with Mr. Corman. 
Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Diggs. 
Barrett with Mr. Kastenmeier. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lan- 
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Mr. Ellberg with Mr. Dowdy. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Nix. 
Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Patman. 
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Messrs. MILLS, MEEDS, and 
SCHMITZ changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks on 
the resolution (H. Res. 437). 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day May 10 I was ill and therefore was 
not present when the vote was taken on 
H.R. 5638, a bill authorizing penalties for 
assaults on Washington, D.C., firemen. 
I would like the Recor to show that had 
I been present on Monday, I would have 
voted “yea.” In addition I would have 
voted “yea” on the other four District of 
Columbia bills which were passed by 
voice votes. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESS TODAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rises today it may 
be in order for the Chair to declare a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louis- 
iana? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, I have made this 
reservation so that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader can tell the Members of the 
House what the plans are for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
the distinguished minority leader, as 
Members know, it is the plan of the 
Speaker and of the leadership to call 
up the railroad strike legislation as soon 
as it is available to us. 

My information at this time is that it 
is the plan of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to go before the Committee on 
Rules at approximately 5 o’clock this 
afternoon and ask for a rule. We hope 
to have the bill here late this afternoon. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, for an hour or thereabouts we 
will have general debate and then if 
necessary recess in order to bring up the 
railroad bill as soon as the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee on Rules report it? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire 
of the leadership if that would be the 
sole purpose of such a declaration of 
recess? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is the sole purpose. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order than a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 101] 
Abourezk 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass, 
Holifield 
Horton 

Jacobs 
Jarman 
Kastenmeter 


Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carney 
Carter 

Celler 

Clark 


Clay 
Collins, Tl. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 

Do 


Long, La, 
McCollister 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 
Mass 


Mahon 
Mathias, 
Calif. 

Metcalfe 
Moorhead 

. Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 


Patman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 311 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3613), to 
provide during times of high unemploy- 
ment for programs of public service em- 
ployment for unemployed persons, to as- 
sist States and local communities in pro- 
viding needed public services, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3613, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Dan- 
IELS) will be recognized for 144 hours, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Quire) will be recognized for 1% hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the number of the bill the title of which 
was read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk read the 
title of the bill H.R. 3613. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Under House Resolution 
437, as amended, do we not have under 
consideration H.R. 8141, and, if so, should 
o Clerk not have read the title of that 

ill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, as 
amended, the Committee of the Whole 
has before it H.R. 3613. At the appro- 
priate time the bill which the gentleman 
mentioned, H.R. 8141, will be in order 
if offered as a substitute. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
comes before the House today with a 
simple proposition: 

The time has come for the Congress to 
act affirmatively in the matter of rising 
unemployment in the country. This is, 
in effect, the second time around. Only 6 
months ago, this House passed a major 
manpower and employment bill, H.R. 
8613, and the President vetoed it on De- 
cember 16. 

Just a year ago, there were 3,552,000 
unemployed in the Nation. Last month, 
the total stood at 4,694,000—a rise of 32 
percent in the 12-month period. 

The national rate is at 6.1 percent. 
Although we all hope for the best, there 
are few among us who would say with 
certainly that it will not go higher. 

H.R. 3613, the bill before us today is a 
sincere, reasoned, and effective way of 
remedying the unemployment situation. 
It has two features which should com- 
mend it to every Member of this House. 

First. It will put jobless people back 
to work. 

Second. It will provide needed public 
services which States, counties, munici- 
palities, or units of the Federal Govern- 
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ment cannot now perform because of 
other pressing financial demands upon 
their resources. 

I think this House should not under- 
estimate the gravity of the fiscal crisis 
facing local governmental units all 
across this Nation. Declining revenues 
and inflation have bitten deeply into 
their capacity to perform the essential 
functions of police and fire protection, 
water and sanitation services, and keep 
the schools open at the same time. 

Hundreds of other services, such as 
street and road maintenance, rehabilita- 
tion projects, conservation, and environ- 
mental services—all these have to be 
funded out of what is left, and in today’s 
economy, there isn’t any left. 

Local public buildings fall into dilapi- 
dation and disrepair; our public libraries 
are neglected; our streets are littered and 
dirty; urban services must often stop 
short of urban boundaries because there 
are not enough funds to extend them. 
Rural areas and their governments are 
beset with similar problems, and cannot 
serve their isolated populations efficient- 
ly. There just is not enough money to do 
all of the things that modern govern- 
ments must do. And as in everything 
else, the rural poor suffer quietest of all. 

This bill, then, has double-barreled 
utility. It puts unemployed people to 
work, and it helps our various units of 
government to do their job better. 

The Committee on Education does not 
come to you with the claim that this is 
the ultimate manpower measure, or that 
it is the bill to solve all of our prob- 
lems. It is one approach, one way of at- 
tacking a critical problem, and I think 
this Congress should give it a chance to 
work. 

There are those of our Members and 
our friends who would take a different 
approach, They think that now is the 
time to overhaul and reorganize all of 
our manpower training programs. In a 
single act, they would overturn and up- 
root virtually all of the manpower legis- 
lation passed in the last quarter century. 
I agree that much reorganization needs 
to be done, and I assure you that this 
committee will not shirk its responsibil- 
ity to do that job. But this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is not the vehicle to accomplish 
what some of our friends want. 

This is a modest proposal with a spe- 
cific, clearly stated purpose. And it de- 
serves your prompt consideration on its 
own merits. 

The legislation before you authorizes 
two programs of public service employ- 
ment—one national, the other local. 

The national program would operate 
throughout the country until such time 
as the national unemployment rate drops 
below 4.5 percent for 3 consecutive 
months. 

The Secretary of Labor would be au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with 
eligible units of government to make 
financial assistance available for pro- 
grams providing jobs for the unemployed. 

These eligible applicants would be 
units of Federal, State, county, and 
municipal governments, public agencies 
and institutions which are subdivisions 
of State or general local government; in- 
stitutions of the Federal Government, 
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such as Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, and Indian tribes. 

The bill before us would authorize $200 
million immediately for the remainder 
of fiscal 1971; $750 million for fiscal 
1972, and $1 billion for the succeeding 
3 fiscal years, for the national program. 

Should the national rate of unemploy- 
ment drop below 4.5 percent for 3 con- 
secutive months, the authority of the 
Secretary of Labor to obligate additional 
funds would cease. This cessation would 
not affect operating under contract for 
a fixed period. Those agreements would 
continue to the end of their term. The 
Secretary simply could not commence 
any new programs during this period of 
reduced unemployment, nor could he re- 
new or refund expiring contracts. It is 
anticipated that the term for most con- 
tracts would be 12 months. 

Should the unemployment situation 
again degenerate to a rate of 4.5 percent 
or worse, the Secretary’s authority to 
resume contracting projects would be 
automatically restored. 

The local program would be operated 
under the Special Employment Assist- 
ance Fund created by section 6 of the 
bill. The bill authorizes $250 million an- 
nually for the fiscal years 1972 through 
1975 for this fund, which might also be 
abetted by the deposit of unobligated 
balances authorized under the national 
program. 

With these funds, the Secretary of 
Labor would enter into agreements with 
cities, counties, and other units of gen- 
eral local government, public agencies 
and institutions which are subdivisions 
of such units of general local govern- 
ment, and Indian tribes. 

Authority to enter into these agree- 
ments would be triggered by the onset 
of a rate of unemployment of 6 percent 
for more than 3 consecutive months, in 
the particular area involved. This tar- 
gets the funds into the local areas where 
unemployment is most acute, and where 
the need for jobs is greatest. 

These Special Employment Assistance 
Fund programs would operate concur- 
rently with the main or national pro- 
gram. But they would continue to be 
funded so long as the local applicant 
met the 6 percent criteria, notwith- 
standing the fact that the national rate 
of unemployment may drop below 4.5 
percent. This provision is designed to 
take care of the so-called “pockets” of 
unemployment during normally prosper- 
ous periods. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to assure the 
House that the drafters of this legisla- 
tion do not contemplate make-work jobs, 
of leaf-raking jobs, or birdnest build- 
ing jobs as the product. It is our inten- 
tion that the work performed will be 
constructive work, contributing some use- 
ful and needed benefit to the community 
at large, as well as providing decent, 
honorable employment to the worker 
involved. 

The committee requires that prefer- 
ence be given to veterans who served in 
the Armed Forces in Indochina or Korea 
after August 4, 1964, in filling the public 
service jobs established under applicant 
programs. 

The committee also requires that not 
more than one-third of the participants 
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in a public service employment program 
may be professional personnel. A $12,000 
annual salary limitation is imposed for 
these professional personnel. 

The bill also makes provision for the 
minimum wages to be paid on these pro- 
grams. It requires that the person em- 
ployed be paid the highest of: First, the 
State minimum wage; second, the 
Federal minimum wage; or third, the 
prevailing wage for similar public oc- 
cupations in the same locality. 

There has always existed urgent pres- 
sure on State and local officials to spend 
money in certain ways. It is to correct 
imbalances in the local pattern of spend- 
ing—priorities if you will—that Congress 
has frequently enacted its own programs 
into law. 

One activity that has always found it 
difficult to secure State and local finan- 
cial support is vocational education. We 
have carefully built up a system of voca- 
tional skill centers in the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. This 
program operates through HEW and 
State departments of public instruction. 

Under the Esch substitute MDTA of 
1962 is repealed. In its place is vague lan- 
guage describing institutional training 
as one of a number of manpower activi- 
ties contemplated. It is up to the local 
officials, however, to decide if they want 
to continue to have skill centers and, if 
they decide yes, who they want to have 
run them. 

The vocational educators need not be 
used at all. The program would no longer 
operate—as it now does—through the 
State departments of public instruction 
where vocational education interests are 
effectively represented. 

In similar fashion, it is completely up 
to mayors receiving the money under 
manpower revenue-sharing as to who 
they want to recruit, screen, test, refer, 
place, and so forth, persons served by 
manpower programs. There is no provi- 
sion requiring of them that they use the 
State employment service where appro- 
priate. In fact, they could refuse to use 
the State employment service altogether. 

This so-called substitute would be a 
dangerous piece of legislation. It down- 
grades our vocational educators and em- 
ployment security officials. It is perfectly 
permissible under the substitute to 
ignore these groups and make contracts 
with community action agencies or 
other private, non-profit groups to per- 
form the services which would otherwise 
be performed by trained educators and 
employment service personnel. 

There is even a provision in the sub- 
stitute which directs the Secretary to 
“administer the Wagner-Peyser Act ... 
in such a manner that services under 
such laws contribute to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in the development of com- 
prehensive manpower programs under 
this act.” In other words, the Secretary 
is given power to make Wagner-Peyser 
programs subservient to the local offi- 
cials who are developing comprehensive 
manpower programs with their shared 
revenue. 

It is incredible that this body would 
even consider acting on the Esch sub- 
stitute without first asking these groups 
of people who have, to say the least, a 
legitimate, bona fide interest in man- 
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power legislation to appear before the 
appropriate committee to present their 
views. This so-called revenue-sharing 
substitute obliterates two major pieces 
of manpower legislation in those activi- 
ties these and other groups have played 
@ major role, yet provides no future role 
for them. Would it not be better to con- 
sider such drastic and radical departures 
in a more deliberate and thoughtful 
manner? 

It is difficult to know what is gained 
by such a hasty and irregular procedure 
except perhaps the fulfillment of some 
political objective to get revenue-sharing 
before the House at any cost. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the chairman of the committee is 
making an excellent statement here in 
putting this in proper perspective. Would 
not the chairman agree that the real is- 
sue here, in addition to all of the things 
he has said about the substitute bill, is 
the fact that our committee reported out 
an emergency employment act to create 
jobs at a time when there are more than 
15 million people in this country either 
unemployed or underemployed or so- 
called working poor who are working a 
full day below minimum pay? Now, we 
stated in this act in our report that— 

Under circumstances such as these, it made 
little sense to the Committee to create still 
another training program. In fact, those 
who are currently being trained in various 
Federal programs are having great difficulty 


finding employment in today’s shrinking job 
market. 


The administration and the propo- 
nents of this substitute legislation are 
not going to address themselves to the 
problem of thousands of veterans com- 
ing home from the war in Vietnam un- 
able to find jobs under the substitute bill 
that is proposed here. 

I submit that the committee took all 
of this into consideration and agreed 
that there should be manpower reform 
bills reported out of the committee, but 
right now the most pressing need in our 
country is to give the young veterans 
coming home from the war a job. That 
is the main thrust of the legislation be- 
fore us instead of manpower reform, as 
is proposed in the substitute bill. 

Would not the distinguished chairman 
of the committee agree with me? 

Mr. PERKINS. I would agree whole- 
heartedly with the analysis of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

To my way of thinking, anyone who 
would come forth and advocate this sub- 
stitute is more or less camouflaging the 
great need for a public service employ- 
ment bill in this country. We need the 
public service employment bill now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey to yield me 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I am glad to yield the dis- 
re a chairman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. PERKINS. Yes; I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I just want to set the record 
straight on what the gentleman from 
Illinois said when he inferred that there 
was no veterans preference in the sub- 
stitute bill. The substitute bill provides 
a veterans preference for all of the man- 
power programs while the committee bill 
is strictly limited to public service em- 
ployment. Besides that, the substitute bill 
provides guidance and counseling be 
given to the veterans whereas the other 
bill does not. I just want to set the record 
straight on that. 

Mr. PERKINS. This is not a veterans- 
preference benefits bill. Let me say to 
my distinguished colleague from Min- 
nesota—and I think he will agree with 
me—that this substitute has no place on 
the floor of the House, in a bill of this 
kind. 

Mr. QUIE. I surely do not agree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. PERKINS. A measure of this mag- 
nitude. Especially when it has never been 
heard by the committee and has never 
heard interested parties throughout the 
country, and is dealing with a new sub- 
ject matter, an entirely new subject mat- 
ter. 

Mr. QUIE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes; I yield further. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman calls this 
general revenue sharing as such, there 
being no general revenue sharing in it, 
but it is instead a consolidation of man- 
power programs. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is not quite revenue 
sharing. 

Mr. QUIE. The only thing that pre- 
vented us from considering the sub- 
stitute and committee bills together is 
the fact that the committee did not hold 
all the hearings on both bills but it 
wanted to run them separately while on 
the minority side we wanted to hold the 
hearings on both proposals together. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman 
deny that the President advocated gen- 
eral revenue sharing? 

Mr. QUIE. Oh, yes, he has but not in 
this bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. This is what your 
President has advocated; am I correct? 

Mr. QUIE. No, this is not a general 
revenue-sharing bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, it is the man- 
power aspects of it. 

Mr. QUIE. He called it special revenue 
sharing for manpower for some reason, 
thinking that that was better than the 
consolidated manpower program or block 
grants for manpower. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is the President’s so- 
called revenue sharing measure that has 
never been studied by the committee. 

Mr. QUIE. I am glad you called it “‘so- 
called”. 

Mr. PERKINS. And, the administra- 
tion says that under this bill they do not 
even know how they are going to dis- 
burse the money. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House the fact that the bill, H.R. 8141, 
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introduced by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Esc, specifically says in the 
preamble that this bill may be cited as 
the “Manpower Revenue-Sharing Act of 
1971,” 

Mr. PERKINS. There is no way for the 
minority Members to get away from the 
fact that this is a revenue-sharing bill 
that drastically upsets our educational 
programs, our manpower programs, and 
will cause chaos throughout this Nation 
if enacted. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman from 
Minnesota said that this substitute or 
revenue-sharing bill provides counseling 
and guidance for returned veterans and 
the training of returning veterans. 

My good friend knows that what these 
men need more today than anything 
else is a job. They need a job. They 
fought for our country, and they want 
work. You will find many of these young 
men coming back disillusioned and turn- 
ing to militancy and that is because they 
are thoroughly disgusted. My friend again 
is adding the typical Nixon administra- 
tion Madison Avenue slogan which we 
have learned to look for in this admin- 
istration, but it is a slogan of too little, 
too late. 

This is another example of trying to 
beguile veterans into thinking that some- 
how their problem will be solved by 
counseling and guidance. 

Mr. Chairman, the real thrust of this 
bill is to create 150,000 jobs with pref- 
erential treatment for veterans who 
fought in Vietnam. No matter how you 
twist or turn it, you cannot deny that 
this bill which you brought out onto the 
floor of the House is frustrating these 
veterans in their great time of need. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from Illinois 
knows that 85 percent of the entire $2 
billion contained in the substitute can 
be used as the community wants to use 
it, either for manpower programs or pub- 
lic service employment. So we know there 
is at least this much money for public 
service jobs in the substitute as in the 
committee bill. The gentleman knows 
that the veterans’ preference provision 
carries all the way through the man- 
power programs and public service em- 
ployment in the substitute bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS, Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that this colloquy 
points up the fact that we need to have 
extensive hearings and some deep prob- 
ing as to the real effects of this bill. 

I am sure the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. DANIELS, who has 
worked so hard on H.R. 3613, will do 
that, Mr. Chairman, within the next 
couple of weeks. I am hopeful that this 
House will be so busy that we will not 
have time to call up this measure for 
some 2 or 3 weeks, so that the Members 
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of this body will discover just how many 
worms there are in this substitute legis- 
lation. 

No Member wants to destroy effective 
programs. I am sure that we are going 
to see that this legislation is thoroughly 
explored before we bring it back here. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close, I want to 
pay tribute to the outstanding work of 
Chairman Danrets in bringing H.R. 3163 
before this House. His has been a labor 
of dedication and an unsparing effort to 
see that justice is done to the Nation’s 
unemployed. We should all salute him 
for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Brown). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio was allowed to speak out of order.) 
REASON FOR MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE ON IN- 

TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE NOT BEING 

PRESENT DURING THE LAST ROLLCALL 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to advise the House that 
when the last quorum call occurred the 
Members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce were seated by 
unanimous consent of the House con- 
sidering the legislation to deal with the 
emergency railroad strike situation, and 
a number of the Members were unable to 
respond to the quorum call, because the 
committee chose to sit through the 
quorum call and complete its business. 

The members making up the quorum 
in the committee at the time of the 
quorum call for the House were Messrs, 
STAGGERS, JARMAN, Moss, DINGELL, VAN 
DEERLIN, PICKLE, ROONEY of Penn- 
sylvania, MURPHY of New York, SATTER- 
FIELD, ADAMS, BLANTON, STUCKEY, KYROS, 
ECKHARDT, PREYER Of North Carolina, 
HELSTOSKI, SYMINGTON, CARNEY, MET- 
CALFE, BYRON, SPRINGER, DEVINE, NELSON, 
KEITH, HARVEY, CARTER, BROWN of Ohio, 
KUYKENDALL, Skusirz, THOMPSON of 
Georgia, HASTINGS, SCHMITZ, COLLINS, 
FREY, WARE, MCCOLLISTER, and SHOUP, 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I listened with great interest 
and attempted to gain the attention of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, in order to make 
sure that it was quite clear to the Mem- 
bers of this House that what was stated 
was simply not an accurate refiection of 
the situation. 

Let me first of all direct my attention 
at this point to the statement the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Perkins) made on the floor that 
this would seriously disrupt present pro- 
grams in operation, and specifically in 
vocational education. 

On page 4 of the bill H.R. 8141, the sub- 
stitute introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. EscH), I would direct 
your attention specifically to the lan- 
guage found on that page which says: 


In carrying out such programs recipient 
units of government shall make maximum 
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feasible use of existing educational institu- 
tions having a training capability, such as 
(but not limited to) area vocational schools, 
technical institutes, and junior and com- 
munity colleges. 


I think, second, Mr. Chairman, it 
ought to be very clear to the members of 
this committee that—and I have here the 
two volumes of hearings on the Man- 
power Act of 1969 which resulted in the 
bill H.R. 19519 in the Congress last year— 
that the Select Labor Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
has had extensive hearings in the man- 
power field. The bill H.R. 8141 is nothing 
more and nothing less than an effort to 
build on the bill H.R. 19519 that passed 
this body last year. 

That is exactly what we are talking 
about. We are talking about what we 
can do to take the present categorical 
grant programs funded under MDTA and 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and to 
decategorize them and decentralize them. 
Those are the words contained in the 
committee report last year when we 
brought the bill to the floor, those con- 
cepts run throughout the hearings, and 
that is the basic purpose behind the bill 
H.R. 8141, the substitute bill to be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Escu). 

I want it absolutely clear so that the 
record does not in any way confuse any- 
body that this is not a new subject, that 
this is not a new item in the agenda 
whatsoever, and that what we passed last 
year had as its basic purpose exactly the 
kind of bill we are talking about this 
year. That is to say, you are trying to 
make it possible for a full range of serv- 
ices to be offered to the unemployed, or 
underemployed; that you are taking 
what we built into the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act and the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, and turning that 
money over to people at the local level, 
mayors and Governors, elected public 
officials, and enabling them to have the 
flexibility necessary to offer a full range 
of services. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it ought to be 
very clear to the Members of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole that any effort to 
try to sidetrack us either by the sugges- 
tion that this bill is a “revenue shar- 
ing’—and it is not—and the gentleman 
from Kentucky and the gentleman from 
New Jersey are fully aware of that be- 
cause what we are talking about is com- 
prehensive manpower legislation—the 
very thing that we held extensive hear- 
ings on last year. 

Second, I think also it ought to be 
very clear that those at the local level, 
the mayors and Governors, who have his- 
torically had the ability to be able to work 
with local institutions, will recognize the 
strengths and the weaknesses, where 
they exist, in those programs at the local 
level. 

I must admit that I am absolutely 
amazed by the contention and the son- 
tinuation of those arguments that some- 
how there will be a lessening of support 
for the State employment services and 
for the vocational and educational insti- 
tutions if decisions are made by Gov- 
ernors and mayors. 

So for the purpose of making sure that 
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it is clear in the record that, first, this 
is a bill aimed at a comprehensive man- 
power program very much along the lines 
of that which we passed last year in the 
bill, H.R. 19519; second, it is aimed in 
the direction of giving resources and de- 
cisionmaking ability to the State and 
local units, elected public officials, so that 
they can make the choice as to which 
kind of institution and which kind of 
services ought to be offered; and, third, it 
would provide what I think is most essen- 
tial and which at the hearings last year, if 
you will look at these two volumes, you 
will see was the refrain of witness after 
witness that the present system needs 
reform because the manpower effort falls 
far short of what it could and should 
do. As the minority views state: 

The legislation we are proposing as a sub- 
stitute ... would fundamentally reform our 
manpower programs to meet the needs ... 
while at the same time permitting a far more 
generous and far more flexible public service 
employment component at the discretion of 
State and local governments. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the bill 
that the committee has reported. If you 
take this bill, H.R. 3613, and if you really 
are interested in public service employ- 
ment service, for example, and if you are 
interested in real jobs for real people, 
then let us admit that the bill fails miser- 
ably. The bill is based on which I call the 
yo-yo concept—that is to say, that it has 
a trigger mechanism ir. there to go off 
and on as the rate of unemployment goes 
up or down, So you are never going to 
have a degree of stability either in terms 
of the people served or the kind of jobs to 
be created. 

Second, it does not give you any chance 
at all to use the resources available at 
the State and local levels to do the kind of 
training and counseling and the trans- 
portation and health services and all of 
the ancillary services required for man- 
power that are found in the bill, H.R. 
8141. I think that is the critical difference 
between the two bills. Instead of limiting 
the right of people and the ability of peo- 
ple to be served in both training and jobs, 
what you will do will be to continue the 
inability of the individual to get a service 
simply because he does not fit a category. 

It is time to decategorize and it is time 
to decentralize and it is time to put the 
money where the local and State people 
have a chance to operate and use it in a 
way that makes the most sense for their 
area. The situation in Oshkosh, Wis., is 
not the same as they are in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and I think it is high time that the 
Congress recognizes this fact. The sub- 
stitute is aimed at an attempt to make it 
possible for people to be served who are 
not now being served and to give the 
mayors and the Governors a chance to 
create jobs and provide a comprehensive 
program which at this point they are un- 
able to create under the present system. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the substi- 
tute be adopted and that everyone under- 
stand the effort to smokescreen by those 
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on the other side and ought not to be al- 
lowed to stand. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Escx). 

Mr. ESCH, Mr. Chairman, for the last 
several minutes I have been listening to 
all of the claims made on the potential 
benefits of emergency employment under 
H.R. 3613. Putting unemployed men and 
women to work, restoring vital public 
services, relieving some of the fiscal crisis 
faced by State and local governments, 
moving disadvantaged people into per- 
manent careers—all these claims have 
been made, 

I hope that they could all come true. 
Yet, I suspect that if this bill is enacted, 
many of these high hopes would be 
frustrated. 

Since the enactment. of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act— 
MDTA—of 1962, I have tried to follow 
closely the evolution of federally financed 
manpower programs. The Economic Op- 
portunity Act—EOA—was enacted in 
1964, the work incentive program was 
created in 1967, and I was deeply in- 
volved in efforts made in the last Con- 
gress—and now in the present—to enact 
manpower reform legislation. 

Frankly, what I have seen emerge 
from all this effort is an uncoordinated, 
haphazard, jerry-rigged approach to 
meeting manpower needs which would 
put Rube Goldberg to shame. I am not 
faulting the good intentions and commit- 
ment of the individuals and institutions 
who organize and operate Federal man- 
power programs. But the programs’ com- 
plexity and rigidity often frustrate their 
goals, the staff who run them—and, most 
important, the poor and unemployed who 
are supposed to be served. 

My colleague, AL Qure, our ranking 
member on the committee, will cite in 
detail the effects of this administrative 
morass in several cities—and these will 
be typical examples, not isolated horror 
stories. 

I am persuaded that the whole picture 
is tragic—yet the blame can properly be 
shared all around. 

ENOUGH BLAME FOR ALL 


The laws we the Congress have en- 
acted have given rise to many rigidities. 
MDTA Institutional, OJT, New Careers, 
Mainstream—each of these national pro- 
grams is absolutely mandated by law. 
And within less prescriptive legislation 
there are too many limitations and re- 
strictions which unnecessarily hamper 
local programs, 

Other complications are added by the 
Federal appropriations process. His- 
torically the Congress and the executive 
branch have approached annual ap- 
propriations in a largely categorical 
manner. In fiscal year 1970, for example, 
the Labor Department’s manpower 
budget was broken down into 15 differ- 
ent line item program allocations. To 
deviate from those allocations generally 
required that the department come back 
to congressional committees for ap- 
proval. 

But beyond the categorical rigidities 
of our appropriations process the Con- 
gress just gives the executive branch the 
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money too late. I cannot remember when 
the Congress last passed an appropria- 
tions act before the new fiscal year had 
begun. And we have treated Labor-HEW 
appropriations most sorely. In fiscal year 
1970 the Manpower Administration did 
not receive its new appropriation until 
March—9 months into the fiscal year. 
Planned program expansions postponed, 
new programs held back, the rush to ob- 
ligate money before the end of the fiscal 
year—the cost and havoc created are in- 
calculable. 

Finally the executive branch must ac- 
cept a heavy share of the blame. At dif- 
ferent times authority has been spread 
among three different agencies: OEO, 
HEW, and the Labor Department. The 
lion’s share of responsibility has now 
come to rest with the Labor Department, 

But as they have groped for answers 
in a new field these agencies—particu- 
larly the Labor Department—have often 
been more restrictive and categorical 
than even the law suggests. Programs, 
guidelines, standards, limitations—these 
administrative actions are often the 
source of the system’s rigidities. And de- 
spite the current administration’s com- 
mitment to decategorization it has spun 
off quite a few categorical programs it- 
self into short years. When the Federal 
knee is tapped by a tough problem the 
executive leg seem to give categorical 
jerk about as often as the congressional. 

REFORM VERSUS INERTIA 

It is not my purpose to sort out how 
much of the responsibility for the current 
mess in manpower can be attributed to 
different sources. That would require the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

What is important is that it all exists 
and is thoroughly entrenched and self- 
reinforcing. The Congress has its pet pro- 
grams. The administration has its pets. 
Client groups have carved out their 
share. A whole network of public and 
private agencies—over 10,000 different 
contractors—have become accustomed to 
the status quo. Many see maintaining the 
status quo as a life-and-death struggle— 
that is, if they cannot enlarge their own 
share. 

In time purely administrative decisions 
become endowed with the sanctity of law. 
And useful provisions of law become dead 
letters because they cannot now be im- 
plemented in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing custom and traditions. 

There is just too much inertia in the 
system. There is inertia within local 
agencies, inertia within the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, inertia in congressional proc- 
esses. Our current approach just can- 
not reform on a piecemeal gradual man- 
ner. The resistence of those who feel 
threatened and the inertia of those who 
are familiar with the present is just too 
great. 

What is needed is an unequivocal man- 
date for reform. What is required is a 
solid fulcrum on which to rest the levers 
of reform. And that fulcrum can only be 
comprehensive manpower reform legisla- 
tion. 

The two primary directions of this re- 
form are clear: to free Federal manpower 
funds from unnecessary Federal con- 
straints on their local use and to estab- 
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lish some single mechanism at the local 
level to pull together all these efforts. 

The Congress and the administration 
agreed last session that this mechanism 
should be elected State and local offi- 
cials—Governors, mayors, and county 
commissioners. 

The bill which I have sponsored, is 
an excellent expression of these two ob- 
jectives. Some members of this body may 
differ with its details. But I am sure 
that with the bill to do it there is a 
way that the minority and majority in 
Congress, and the President, can arrive 
at satisfactory manpower reform legis- 
lation. 

But now—without seeking to initiate 
basic reforms—the proponents of the 
Emergency Employment Act propose to 
dump yet another, major—no, enor- 
mous—load upon this nonsystem. The 
Emergency Employment Act would allo- 
cate up to $750 million next year—equal 
to half of our current manpower pro- 
gram which has been 9 years in develop- 
ment. One billion or more dollars is au- 
thorized for future fiscal years. 

Mr. Chairman, to impose this major 
program at this time on the current 
structure would make much more diffi- 
cult eventual rationalization of the sys- 
tem 


What kind of task would manpower 
administrators face? One measure is to 
contemplate the number of eligible gov- 
ernments that might apply to receive 
emergency employment funds under H.R. 
3613. 

Under section 4 any unit of Federal, 
State, or local general government and 
public agencies and institutions which 
are dependencies of these—plus Indian 
tribes on reservations—would be eligible 
to apply for emergency funds. Federally 
subsidized work programs are very pop- 
ular, For example, there have been over 
600 sponsors—not just applicants, but 
actual sponsors—of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps out-of-school programs. The 
number of individual governments and 
governmental agencies which would ap- 
ply for these funds could well run into 
the thousands. 

In Los Angeles, which is one of the 
typical examples of confused administra- 
tion to be cited by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Quire) the Labor Depart- 
ment is already trying to monitor 402 
separate contracts. 

In Los Angeles there are 79 different 
local units of general purpose govern- 
ment. There are at least 612 special pur- 
pose districts. Thus, there would be al- 
most 700 eligible governments in Los An- 
geles alone—assuming that all of their 
subagencies—the health department, the 
police department, the recreation de- 
partment, and so forth—would only ap- 
ply through their umbrella government. 

And in the other body a comparable 
bill—S. 31—has already been enacted 
which would also qualify all private non- 
profit organizations. In Los Angeles 
alone there are over 350 private, non- 
profit organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, at just one stage in the 
administration of this program the La- 
bor Department could be faced with re- 
viewing 10,000 to 20,000 direct applica- 
tions. There are, after all, over 80,000 
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units of local government in the Nation 
before one moves into other eligible cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Chairman, I know and feel as 
much as any Member here the tragedy 
which high unemployment and shrinking 
public services in many communities is 
producing. But I must express my deep- 
est concern that, if H.R. 3613 is enacted, 
it cannot possibly meet the hopes that 
are placed on it. 

A SENSIBLE ALTERNATIVE 


H.R. 8141, the bill which I introduced 
as a substitute for H.R. 3613, would com- 
bine both reform and immediate response 
to current unemployment. 

Let me now ask certain questions, and 
then answer them in order to clarify 
the differences in the two bills: 

Question. What are the major defects 
of the committee bill? 

Answer. The committee bill adds one 
more narrow, categorical manpower au- 
thorization—for public service employ- 
ment—to the dozen existing programs. 
It tends to further confuse a manpower 
training program already bogged down 
by narrow categories of training, over- 
centralized administration, and lack of 
responsiveness to local conditions and 
individual needs. 

Question. How does the substitute 
bill—H.R. 8141—overcome the major 
deficiencies of the committee bill? 

Answer. The substitute bill—which in- 
cludes public service employment—re- 
places the existing confusion of pro- 
grams with a single, flexible authority 
for the operation of a wide range of man- 
power programs by States and major 
urban units of local government. Instead 
of having to fit people to the require- 
ments of programs, this permits tailoring 
the program to fit the needs of the un- 
employed or underemployed person. 

Question. Why change the present 
manpower training program? 

Answer. Testimony before committees 
in both the House and Senate over the 
past 2 years has underscored the urgency 
of overhauling the delivery system for 
manpower training. Rather than con- 
tinuing to have over 10,000 separate 
contracts made by the Labor Depart- 
ment with various public and private 
agencies, we propose a program of about 
350 State and local governmental spon- 
sors operating closely coordinated pro- 
grams, responsive to special local needs. 
Virtually every authority on manpower 
agrees that the present unwieldy system 
is in urgent need of reform. 

Question. How does each bill function 
to aid the unemployed? 

Answer. The committee bill creates a 
program in which a person could stay 
indefinitely on Federally subsidized pub- 
lic employment. Without a termination 
date on public service employment pro- 
grams, the potentiality of a limited num- 
ber of people being permanently em- 
ployed in a limited number of positions 
exists—which means that many equally 
needy persons would be ignored and also 
raises the specter of the use of the pro- 
gram for political patronage. The sub- 
stitute bill not only provides the funds 
for more public service jobs immediately, 
it also places a time limit of 104 weeks on 
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any job, except in special hardship cases 
determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
By emphasizing training, counseling, and 
placement, H.R. 8141 works to move these 
persons into permanent jobs in either the 
public or private sector, freeing the pub- 
lic service employment slots for other 
unemployed persons. 

Question. Which bill best meets the 
immediate need for funds for public 
service employment? 

Answer. The substitute bill. The com- 
mittee bill provides $200 million this 
year, plus $750 million during the next 
fiscal year. The substitute bill provides 
$500 million immediately upon enact- 
ment, to be used for public service em- 
ployment or other local manpower needs 
at the discretion of local authorities. 
Beginning in January 1972—in addition 
to the $500 million—H.R. 8141 author- 
izes whatever funds may be necessary 
and the President has stated that he is 
prepared to request $2 billion for the 
first full year. Under the substitute bill, 
any or all of these moneys may be used 
for public service employment at the op- 
tion of the State and local governments 
who can fit the program to their needs. 

Question. Does this legislation have 
any relationship to the Comprehensive 
Manpower Training Act passed in the 
House last year? 

Answer. Yes. H.R. 8141 builds on the 
same approach of consolidating, decen- 
tralizing and reforming all present man- 
power training programs. At the same 
time it frees the Federal agency to carry 
out its oversight function of insuring 
that national manpower needs are being 
met—by conducting research and dem- 
onstration programs and by establish- 
ing innovations such as a computerized 
national job bank. In essence, it blends 
Federal expertise with State and local 
decisionmaking. The committee bill is 
limited and inflexible in its scope and 
intent. 

Question. Will the Job Corps be abol- 
ished under the substitute bill? 

Answer. No. The Job Corps will be 
kept as a Federal program, administered 
through the Department of Labor pend- 
ing a more thorough study of the pro- 
gram by Congress. 

Question. How do the unemployment 
“trigger” devices in the two bills differ, 
and what affect would this have? 

Answer. The substitute bill would im- 
mediately trigger $500 million based 
upon 1971 unemployment rates and an 
additional $500 million in any other year 
having 3 consecutive months of unem- 
ployment at or above 4.5 percent. This 
is similar to the committee bill. But un- 
like the committee bill, the substitute— 
beginning January 1972—would allocate 
funds to States and localities according 
to a national distribution formula with- 
out any “trigger.” Thus public service 
employment can be adjusted to meet 
widely differing local needs—as unem- 
ployment falls, local authorities can use 
these funds to build up training and re- 
training programs to meet special needs. 
Under the committee bill, the distribu- 
tion of almost all the funds is based on a 
national trigger mechanism. Once the 
national level of unemployment falls be- 
low 444 percent, a danger exists that on- 
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going public service employment pro- 
grams would have to be terminated. Al- 
though an attempt was made to correct 
this deficiency by establishing a special 
fund to assist local areas of high employ- 
ment, no provision is made to use these 
local funds to continue the regular pro- 
grams, The dangers of a program based 
on such discontinuities for already high- 
risk employees are obvious. 

Question. Why support the substitute 
bill without special hearings? 

Answer. Besides the fact that it em- 
bodies most of the concepts already ex- 
tensively debated in the House last year, 
during committee hearings on H.R. 3613 
and related bills there was a full and 
complete review of the major issues in- 
volved in manpower revenue sharing, in- 
cluding a thorough presentation by Sec- 
retary Hodgson and his associates. This 
concept was also discussed in some de- 
tail by Governors and mayors who ap- 
peared at these hearings. 

Question. How are veterans treated 
under the two bills? 

Answer. In both cases, Vietnam and 
Korean veterans will be given preference. 
However, in the substitute bill the prefer- 
ence for placement extends not only to 
public service employment, but to the full 
range of manpower services including 
counseling, retraining and job placement 
—which is the best assistance we can of- 
fer to returning veterans seeking to make 
a place in civilian life. 

We urge your support for the substi- 
tute. Unemployment in this country has 
been caused, not by the Nixon adminis- 
tration as has been suggested, but rather 
the transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. The substitute bill reaches 
out to this problem by redirecting our 
national manpower policy. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. Meeps). 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, to para- 
phrase Ecclesiastes, for everything there 
is a time and a season. I submit to this 
committee that this is neither the time 
nor the season for this substitute bill. 
The time and the season for this substi- 
tute bill was before unemployment rose 
90 percent during the Nixon administra- 
tion. The time and the season for this 
legislation was before we had 5 million 
people unemployed in this Nation. The 
time and the season for this legislation 
was before unemployment rose by 375 
percent in my State of Washington dur- 
ing the Nixon. administration. 

During this period of time we have 
lost over $100 billion in productive ca- 
pacity, and the major reason for it is 
that people are unemployed. So I submit 
to this body that the first order of bus- 
iness is to get people back to work, to 
put people in jobs. I further submit that 
the administration bill does not do that. 
It establishes a manpower program— 
and, incidentally, it is a revenue-sharing 
manpower program. It deals only inciden- 
tally with public service employment in 
several small sections of the bill, where- 
as the bill that this committee brought 
forward deals with it totally and com- 
pletely and deals with the problem of 
public service employment in its entirety. 

Let us take a look at some of the pro- 
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visions of this substitute bill. As I said 
before, there is absolutely no require- 
ment in this bill any place for public 
service employment. Oh, yes, if the lo- 
calities and States want to engage in 
public service employment, they can do 
so under the terms of the bill, but I sub- 
mit to you that this is a national prob- 
lem, a national emphasis problem, and 
you and I here in the Congress ought to 
be making that decision right now. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MEEDS. I cannot now. I will when 
I get to the end of my statement if I 
have time, and I will be very happy to do 
so then. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take another look 
at what happens with the pass through. 
I am very interested in this, although 
I have not had as much time as I would 
like to look at the provisions for pass 
through, but I do not know how the 
cities and metropolitan areas fare under 
this legislation. I do not know if they 
get as much revenue for the manpower 
programs that are set up for them or 
they will set up or whether they do not. 
There is a very complicated formula 
there, which, I might add, the Secretary 
of Labor admitted before a Senate body 
perhaps would put more money into the 
suburbs than ought to be there. There 
are no figures or charts on this. I cannot 
tell you what it does in your district or 
in my district. There is no way of know- 
ing where these funds go. All the bill 
does is pass 85 percent of these funds to 
the States, the Governors and the agen- 
cies that are going to handle them there, 
and then it forgets about them. 

I think we are derelict in our respon- 
sibility in this House if we are passing 
out money without any kind of restraint 
or without any kind of directive or with- 
out any kind of ability to dictate in some 
fashion the priorities as to how that 
money should be used. 

The provision of the bill, the substi- 
tute bill that passed—and this really 
bothers me—provides that the adminis- 
trative agencies shall file a statement 
of program purpose. After they have filed 
the statement of program purpose, the 
funds are sent to them. The Secretary 
of Labor has the right to look at the 
statement of program purpose. He has 
no right to say, are you going to do this, 
or are you going to do that. 

Mr. Chairman, these are total Federal 
funds. We reserve no right in this House 
to make decisions as to how they are 
to be utilized. Yet our friends on the 
other side of the aisle tell us it is not 
revenue sharing. I submit that it is a 
total abdication by this House of our 
responsibility to see that the taxpayers’ 
money that you and I assess and raise 
be spent for the national priorities which 
we prescribe. 

It has been mentioned that there have 
been no hearings, and I think this is 
very important. This is a new concept. 
This is a departure. It is a departure of 
turning over to the States and local 
municipalities, if the latter really get any 
authority under this bill, the total op- 
eration of the manpower programs that 
we have been operating and have been 
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authorizing in this House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
squarely face the issue of whether or 
not we are going to embark upon rev- 
enue sharing despite what my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle say. I say 
that this is the first step. If this House 
accepts this substitute, we will embark 
upon a course of revenue sharing. 

I know that there are a lot of dif- 
ferent concepts about revenue sharing. 
I have some very serious reservations. 
As I said earlier, I think it is a very 
distinct separation of the power to tax 
and the responsibility to see the tax 
funds are properly spent. 

I think that perhaps in many instances 
it is really a palliative. We are being 
asked at the Federal level to provide the 
tax funds which the States and localities 
are themselves unwilling to raise. 

I think the whole question of revenue 
sharing has to be debated and debated 
at length in this House of Representa- 
tives. I do not know how I am going to 
vote on it, but I think all of the facts 
ought to be brought out. I do not think 
we ought to slip into it through the back 
door. 

Mr, PUCINSKEI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman is making a very, 
very important point here. I think that 
the excellent statement he has made here 
clearly indicates that the substitute bill 
is being brought to this House under a 
very cruel subterfuge. 

We are here to deal with the problem 
of a high rate of unemployment in this 
country, including veterans. But through 
a clever parliamentary maneuver, this 
substitute bill is being presented to you 
for consideration. 

My colleague from Minnesota said that 
under the substitute bill $2 billion could 
be used to create jobs for the unem- 
ployed. I submit that that statement 
makes an orphan of the truth. 

The simple reason is that if, indeed, $2 
billion were to be used for the jobs we 
had originally contemplated in the origi- 
nal bill, many of the manpower pro- 
grams, including the so-called counseling 
and guidance, all of the vocational edu- 
cation programs and everything else, 
would have to be settled and the money 
used for creating jobs. 

So, what we did when we came here 
this afternoon with a program designed 
not only to provide for 150,000 jobs, but 
to authorize the additional funding for 
these purposes, is now being negated by 
the substitute. 

Mr. MEEDS. Indeed we considered very 
seriously the question which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has raised and, as a 
matter of fact, he is exactly right. We 
have considered them in the committee, 
we have refused to knock them out on 
the floor of the House, the other body 
has refused to knock them out, and in 
conference last year, we refused to knock 
them out, and our committee again this 
year has refused to knock out some of 
these programs. Yet with one fell swoop 
this bill would knock out the institutional 
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training, the work training programs, the 
work planning programs, the MDTP, the 
programs under OEO, such as Main- 
stream, Green Thumb, CEP, OIC, and a 
number of good manpower programs that 
are functioning today all across this 
country. 

I submit that sometimes it is as impor- 
tant to see and to watch what people do 
not say as to what they do say. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan are talking about 
the $2 billion that can be spent for man- 
power program. They are talking about 
the special funding which goes into the 
operation immediately, and yet in a chart 
which was submitted for the RECORD re- 
cently by the gentleman from Michigan 
the gentleman did not consider the man- 
power title in his own bill, title IM. They 
divided up the $2 billion between title I 
and title II of their legislation under 
which manpower again would be per- 
missible, but not mandated, and they 
totally overlooked title III which is the 
Public Service Employment section. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman in just one moment. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing which I said 
initially was the thing that we need most 
in this country is jobs. I submit to you 
that they have come in with a bill for 
a revenue-sharing manpower program, 
as the gentleman from Illinois indicates, 
as a subterfuge, and have not considered 
the real aspects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman. I will yield the gentleman 
from Washington 2 additional minutes so 
that the gentleman may answer ques- 
tions if he so desires. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the ad- 
ditional time, and I will now yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Esc). 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is aware that under the substitute 
bill the authorization is open-ended and, 
like the committee bill, this is not an ap- 
propriation bill, but an authorization 
bill, We have no guarantee in either bill 
that the funds will be appropriated by 
this Congress. 

Mr. MEEDS. Well, of course not. 

Mr. ESCH. Is that clear? 

Mr. MEEDS. Did not the gentleman 
tell us you would expect $2 billion, and 
that the President had said he would ask 
for $2 billion? 

Mr. ESCH, Under the President’s budg- 
et for the next fiscal year the Presi- 
dent indicated that for the first full 
fiscal year he would be willing to recom- 
mend $2 billion, and that is what he has 
indicated to the Congress. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will make the final 
determination on that, just as they will 
in the committee as to just how much 
of the funds will be expended. 

Mr. MEEDS. Then the gentleman was 
dealing with it just as though you already 
had $2 billion of the President’s budget 
in this chart; is that correct? 

Mr. ESCH. The indication is that we 
would have $500 million immediately as 
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compared to the $200 million in the com- 
mittee bill which would be authorized 
immediately if unemployment is over 4.5 
percent. 

Mr. MEEDS. Which it is, considerably. 

Mr. ESCH. And the substitute bill has 
$500 million for the fiscal year for public 
service employment. In both cases, both 
in the committee bill and in the sub- 
stitute bill, those funds would still have 
to be appropriated. 

Mr. MEEDS. So then when one of the 
gentleman’s colleagues was wrong, or in- 
correct, when he talked about $2 billion 
being available, and then an additional 
$500 million kicking in immediately, or 
being available immediately? 

Mr. ESCH. I think the point is that the 
President has indicated that in the first 
year if a substitute is adopted he would 
like to see $2 billion in the first year. 
This compares to approximately close to 
$1.6 billion in the present bill. 

Mr. MEEDS. I thank the gentleman 
for that clarification, because the gentle- 
man’s chart that was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on March 16 does not 
point that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
isang from Washington has again ex- 
p a 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to talk 
a little about the substitute and the need 
for a comprehensive manpower program 
at this time. 

It is interesting to note that this ques- 
tion sort of became a partisan issue this 
year as we had a division in the commit- 
tee practically on partisan lines. 

It is interesting also that in 1962 we 
came out of the committee about the 
Same way. However, partisanship de- 
veloped here on the House floor. It will 
be helpful if something like that occurred 
now in our attempts to put together a 
comprehensive manpower program be- 
cause, as you will recall, the MDTA was 
really a bipartisan program put together 
on the House floor. 

Since that time there have been sig- 
nificant contributions by the Members 
on both sides of the aisle to the develop- 
ment of manpower legislation, and I 
think it would be helpful if we continued 
this constructive course that we had in 
the past. There have been differences 
among the Members with respect to the 
details of the public service employment 
programs. The area of agreement even 
here is far larger than the area of differ- 
ence. Most of the Members on this side 
support public service employment as an 
essential component of a comprehensive 
manpower development program. 

But we do not support the notion that 
by adding this one program to the con- 
fused and duplicated snarl of the exist- 
ing manpower programs you will have 
served the best interests of unemployed 
or underemployed persons. 

Our existing manpower effort is in 
desperate need of reform. The inclusion 
of a well-thought-out public service em- 
ployment provision should be a part of 
that reform—but it will serve neither 
the long-range national interest nor the 
immediate interests of unemployed peo- 
ple who need help to do the one thing 
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without attempting the other. The addi- 
tion of the program proposed in the com- 
mittee bill would only add to the con- 
fusion which almost everywhere in the 
Nation seriously impedes the delivery of 
manpower services to the unemployed. 

We have attempted without success 
until today to make it possible to sub- 
stitute a modified version of the Presi- 
dent’s manpower proposal. We tried in 
the committee—first in the subcommit- 
tee, then in the Committee on Rules to 
get a rule—but now we are having that 
opportunity. It would have been better 
had we been able to continue with hear- 
ings in the committee and brought out 
@ comprehensive program that the whole 
committee could have supported. But 
without that, this is the only alterna- 
tive we have—trying to defeat the previ- 
ous question and to secure the rule which 
we now have in order to consider the ad- 
ministration manpower proposal includ- 
ing the public service employment part, 
to which the committee bill is limited. 

It will be argued that our proposal is 
not the best possible bill that the com- 
mittee could produce, as has been done 
here—and, frankly, I agree with that. 
But I say neither is the committee bill 
the best thing we could do because, as it 
is now, it is just another narrow category 
on top of the other overcategorized 
manpower programs. 

Also, it is argued that we should pass 
the committee bill and sometime later on 
consider reform of the whole system. 
With that I strongly disagree. We have 
been considering legislation for almost 
2 years which would reform the man- 
power system. Last year we were very 
close to agreement on such legislation. 
With a little more work we should be 
able to produce a bill which does the 
whole job and can be enacted. 

Let me describe that job in terms of 
some specific examples of how our man- 
power programs are bogging down. First, 
however, let me explain what it is we are 
talking about and what it is we are try- 
ing to do when we talk about the need 
for decategorizing programs, for decen- 
tralizing administration, for getting 
flexibility into our programs, and for 
packaging services for the unemployed. 

There are at least 25 Federal programs 
which can be described as manpower 
training. Some of these—such as voca- 
tional rehabilitation—are well estab- 
lished in the States and serve a special 
group in our population. Aside from these 
special programs, and the work incen- 
tives program—WIN—administered by 
HEW through the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, most of the major pro- 
grams are administered by the Manpow- 
er Administration in the Department of 
Labor. They are authorized under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 and title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1965. The latter are 
delegated to the Department of Labor 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Under these two acts there are about a 
dozen different program authoriza- 
tions—most of which are designed to fit 
narrow categories of people, such as the 
in-school and out-of-school Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. When we speak of 
decategorizing programs we mean to 
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combine all of these into a single broad 
authorization without narrow confines 
of eligibility. Then we can fit the pro- 
gram to people in need instead of the 
other way around. 

The administration of these programs 
is highly centralized in the Department 
of Labor, which runs them through ap- 
proximately 10,000 separate contracts 
with all sorts of public and private 
agencies and institutions operating at 
the local level. However, as I shall show, 
there is great competition between each 
of these programs. And, I might say 
here, all the programs under the substi- 
tute bill will be administered through a 
State or a local unit of government. 

The question was raised about the 
Community Action Agencies. Only when 
the local unit of government wants to 
act with the Community Action Agencies 
are they permitted to do so. There is no 
direct authorization of funds to the 
Community Action Agencies under the 
substitute bill. 

When we talk about decentralization 
of these programs, we mean that at the 
State and local levels the agencies 
which run them should be the States and 
the major urban units of local govern- 
ment. 

By these two devices—decategoriza- 
tion and decentralization—we can move 
toward manpower programs conducted 
and coordinated by the responsible 
Officials of State and local government, 
and which can be put together in such 
a Way as to be responsive both to local 
needs and to the needs of unemployed 
and underemployed persons. This is what 
we mean when we speak of a “flexible” 
program. 

For example, in one area there might 
be relatively little need for public service 
employment, while in another area hav- 
ing different economic conditions a large 
part of the program might have to be of 
this nature. 

We want a program which is respon- 
sive to these varying needs. The commit- 
tee bill does not give us that. It makes a 
bad situation worse. 

So let us look at some of the specific 
examples of what I am talking about. 
Newark, N.J., presents a classic case of 
the kind of confusion of effort we are 
talking about. 

In 1970 a private consultant—Sam 
Harris & Associates—evaluated all Fed- 
eral manpower programs in Newark, 
N.J. For the previous fiscal year he devel- 
oped a “partial” list of these programs. 
On the list are 26 different major man- 
power training and work experience pro- 
grams funded by the Labor Department 
or HEW from MDTA and Economic Op- 
portunity Act funds. They totaled more 
than $12 million in Federal funds. 

The duplication and waste were 
staggering. 

At least seven different organizations— 
the city government, the county govern- 
ment, the community action agency, a 
major union, the state employment 
service, and two businessmen’s organiza- 
tions—were all involved in promoting the 
same program—on-the-job training in 
private industry. 

At least six different programs had 
been established solely to provide job 
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training and work experience for dis- 
advantaged youth. 

At least 15 or 16 different programs 
sought to develop job placements for 
their participants after the period of 
training or temporary employment. 

The evaluator concluded: 

As a result, Newark manpower agencies 
lacked interagency cooperation and coordi- 
nation which caused excessive job-develop- 
ment competition and current duplication 
of efforts, both of which annoyed even the 
most well-intentioned firms. 


Now, if we could eliminate the dupli- 
cation, this would mean that more of 
the money could be used for programs to 
help the unemployed people and dis- 
advantaged people in various areas. 

In Cleveland, the Metropolitan Job 
Council reports that employers have 
been “bombarded” by job development 
representatives of various and compet- 
ing Manpower programs. According to 
a Department of Labor evaluation: 

This has produced confusion on the part 
of the employer as to which, or how many, 
programs he should attempt to work with. 
Duplication of job development efforts has 
resulted in lost time, money and effort and 
magnified the view of the employing com- 
munity that manpower programs are over- 
lapping in services and disorganized in their 
efforts. 


Los Angeles, Calif., is a prime example 
of the ills of our current system of cate- 
gorical programs in manpower. As of 
October 1970, over $59 million in MDTA 
and EOA manpower funds was flowing 
into the Los Angeles area. This money 
is channeled through 12 different na- 
tional categorical designs. 

There are in Los Angeles over 310 sepa- 
rate delivery units for manpower pro- 
grams—State agency offices, community 
action agencies, labor unions, education- 
al agencies, private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, major industries, and small busi- 
nesses. These programs are operated un- 
der 402 separate contracts which the 
Labor Department regional offices have 
executed with all these local businesses, 
organizations, and agencies. Beyond this, 
there are over $1.2 million worth of on- 
the-job training projects which have 
been contracted by the National Labor 
Department in the Los Angeles area 
which local officials cannot even account 
for. The problems of trying to coordi- 
nate these programs are almost impossi- 
ble in magnitude. In fact, the Labor De- 
partment estimates that there are at 
least 27 project directors and other high 
level administrative personnel who are 
paid in excess of $15,000 per year, pri- 
marily to seek some degree of coordina- 
tion and control over this administrative 
morass, 

Because of excessive categorization 
and inflexibility in funding patterns, it 
is estimated that over $4 million worth of 
manpower funds had to be deobligated 
over the last year because those particu- 
lar programs were not being fully uti- 
lized, while crying needs in other areas 
went unmet. 

I am not making this statement to as- 
sess blame. Remarkably, most of our 
manpower programs work fairly well 
given these sorts of handicaps. This leg- 
islation has simply grown up through 
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the years with one program added to 
another without viewing the whole sys- 
tem—or even trying to actually construct 
a systematic way of delivering manpower 
services. The Congress—on a bipartisan 
basis—has done this. Successive admin- 
istrations of the Department of Labor 
have cooperated in or acceeded to the 
process. 

All I am saying—and in this-I think 
évery expert in this field is in agree- 
ment—is that we should change the sys- 
tem. We have the opportunity and the 
capability—and I think also the willing- 
ness of this House to undertake this task. 
We offer a substitute which is a compre- 
hensive bill; an effective bill—and one 
providing for public service employment 
in the context of a broad range of tools 
designed to serve the needs of the unem- 
ployed. 

We could have had a comprehensive 
bill in the month we could have used for 
more extensive hearings. Now we are 
making the effort to try to do this 
through the route of the substitute. 

I believe the Congress should meet the 
challenge of unemployment. This is the 
best service we can render to these peo- 
ple, to help develop effective manpower 
programs, to develop a program that in- 
corporates the manpower training pro- 
gram we have had so far and the public 
service employment concept, which I 
mention again we are not opposed to. 

I should point out that there is a ten- 
tative agreement in the Committee on 
Ways and Means to authorize $800 mil- 
lion for 200,000 jobs for welfare recip- 
ients, who by any definition are the 
hard-core unemployed at which this bill 
is certainly aimed. Certainly they make 
the case for moving on this bill, which is 
a comprehensive manpower concept, 
rather than adding another special pub- 
lic service employment bill like they did 
in the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I believe we should seize this oppor- 
tunity to really serve the needs of the 
unemployed by modernizing, streamlin- 
ing and making effective our existing 
manpower programs, This the substitute, 
H.R. 8141, would actually do. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL, I should like to com- 
mend my distinguished and able col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire) for his perceptive remarks, 
and I should like to associate myself with 
those remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote against 
H.R. 3613, the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971 and to vote for the Esch 
substitute—H.R. 8141—bill which em- 
bodies the President’s proposal for man- 
power special revenue sharing. My prin- 
cipal objection to H.R. 3613 is that it 
continues the old mixed bag of man- 
power programs which are characterized 
by lack of coordination and embody all 
of the worst elements of grantmanship. 

In addition, I have some strong reser- 
vations as to whether the jobs to be 
created will be meaningful. Make-work, 
dead-end employment is a false promise 
rather than a solution. Further, I see 
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little benefit coming to my district under 
the terms of this bill. 

The Esch substitute at least offers some 
hope of coordination of programs 
through State control. It also offers hope 
of engineering training programs which 
will really meet local needs. 

Of all of the consolidation plans, none 
is needed more urgently and none can 
have a more dramatic effect than man- 
power training revenue sharing. 

During my 5 years’ service on Minne- 
sota’s Manpower Services Advisory Com- 
mission, I saw again and again overlap, 
duplication and disorganization in the 
many competing Federal manpower and 
training programs in our State. Even 
though our commission was charged with 
programs review and advisory comment 
on these programs, we were never able 
to positively identify how many of these 
programs were working in our State at 
any given time. We believe that we had 
more than 70, many of which were es- 
sentially competitive. Frequently, re- 
cruiters from more than one agency were 
actively proselyting the same potential 
trainees. 

In voting against H.R. 3613 I do not 
cast a vote against public service em- 
ployment. Nor do I cast a vote against 
the unemployed. My vote says only that 
we are not handling this responsibility in 
the proper manner. I will not vote to 
follow the calf path of programs which 
have not worked well, when we have the 
opportunity in the Esch—administra- 
tion—proposal to provide relocation of 
decisionmaking and coordination of ef- 
fort. 

The problem is not with the dollars. 
We should spend what is needed to pro- 
vide a good manpower program, but we 
should not continue to waste money on 
uncoordinated, federally dominated pro- 
grams, controlled by a Washington bu- 
reaucracy which is far, far from the real 
problems of our communities. 

If the Esch amendment is successful, 
we shall have provided a good manpower 
program which may include immediate 
public service employment, and which 
will include local control and coordina- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Pucinsx1), a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I shall do everything 
I can in the ensuing days to call atten- 
tion of the Vietnam veterans of this 
country to the cruel hoax which is being 
played on them as to their immediate 
manpower needs. 

It is really the height of irony that 
these veterans, who have survived Viet- 
nam and have come home to find jobs, 
are caught today in a crossfire of parlia- 
mentary snipers, who shot down a bill we 
tried to present to the House to bring 
immediate help to our veterans, and who 
are trying to foist upon this Eouse a 
manpower reform bill that has no mean- 
ing whatsoever to the immediate job 
needs of the veterans. 

We know we need manpower reform. 
I have pending before the committee my 
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own manpower reform bill, as many 
others do. 

The fact of the matter is that was not 
the intention or the purpose of today’s 
legislation. Last year we tried to put 
together a manpower reform and public 
service bill for the creation of jobs to 
benefit the people of America. The Pres- 
ident vetoed that bill. The President 
vetoed the bill because he said that there 
ia no protection against “dead end” 
jobs. 

In the bill we presented today, we have 
corrected those things the President 
objected to and have reported out a 
bill designed expressly and exclusively 
to provide employment in the present 
emergency. 

I agree with previous speakers who 
have said time and again that we have 
not had an opportunity to study the 
substitute bill, and I agree with the 
gentleman from Washington regarding 
the ominous results that will come about 
if this substitute legislation is adopted. 

I should like to point out to my col- 
league from Minnesota, who said there is 
$2 billion in the substitute bill for jobs. 
In my judgment this statement makes 
an orphan for the facts, for the simple 
reason that if one were to do this, if one 
were to use all of this money for veterans 
employment, one would have to strike 
down all vocational education programs, 
all manpower programs, and do away 
with the whole Manpower Administra- 
tion. 

The gentleman knows that there is not 
anyone in this administration who is go- 
ing to do that. None of these Federal 
employees is going to commit hari-kari 
on his own job, to create jobs for return- 
ing veterans. 

The President vetoed a bill which did 
have 150,000 jobs in it and extra money 
to fund these jobs. This indicates the 
fallacy of the statement being peddled 
here today that somehow in this substi- 
tute bill there is a solution to the unem- 
ployment needs of the returning vet- 
erans, 

I only hope that the veterans of this 
country are going to see this statement 
and realize what a hoax is being played 
on them and realize all of these crocodile 
tears about the plight of the veterans are 
just so much poppycock so far as this 
administration is concerned, because 
this bill is not going to create one single 
job in the foreseeable future for a vet- 
eran coming back from Vietnam who 
needs a job to feed his family. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many disturbing announcements on 
the state of our economy, and the Con- 
gress has an obligation to assist in 
reversing this trend of unemployment 
and the rising rate of poverty. 

In just one day recently, May 6, 1971, 
the Government announced that unem- 
ployment was up 6.1 percent with over 5 
million Americans out of work, and also, 
the Nation’s number of poor has risen 5 
percent, reversing a 10-year trend. 

The legislation we have before the 
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House of Representatives will help elimi- 
nate poverty in the United States and 
create productive jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

The bill, H.R. 3613, reported from the 
Committee on Education and Labor, is 
similar to legislation I have introduced 
over the last two Congresses. It will match 
the unemployed with the acute need for 
work needed to be done in public serv- 
ice-type jobs, which is the thrust of my 
bill, H.R. 2144, introduced on the first 
day of the 92d Congress. 

Most people would prefer doing con- 
structive work rather than being on re- 
lief, and this is the key to the bill on the 
floor today. While it will be expensive, 
a proposed $4.9 billion over the next 5 
years to eventually create 500,000 jobs, 
this is not wasted money. It will reduce 
and hopefully substantially offset welfare 
payments. 

The committee report states: 

All of the persons employed under this Act 
will be engaged in the provision of public 
services to people. 

It will be possible for State and local 
officials, who cannot now afford to do so, to 
hire people to work on community beautifi- 
cation and betterment projects, to make addi- 
tions to the work force in the vital area 
of public safety, to improve and expand 
recreation programs, public education, and 
to do many other things that will benefit 
their communities, 


We are facing up to the challenge to 
stop the increased unemployment and 
poverty by creating good jobs which per- 
form needed public services. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Jerome M. Rosow, 
stated the case clearly in an article in 


the Saturday Review of Literature of 
January 23, 1971: 

I fear that if the job is not a real one, 
and if a man loses self respect by working 
in a job that has an image of being a pro- 
gram for cast-offs on the dole, then he is 
not going to achieve independence ... In 
the past the idea was to search for a task 
that the unemployed could perform; little 
weight was given to its community benefit. 
The opposite approach is first to select a 
product or a service that is actually desired 
by the community. If we emphasize the 
product and perform a needed service to 
the community, the program will more near- 
ly serve its function as an adjunct to reg- 
ular employment, 


New York Mayor John Lindsay testi- 
fied: 

The notion is often expressed that this 
legislation will represent simply temporary 
make-work of a WPA nature. Totally incor- 
rect. It is not make-work. It is badly needed 
public service. 


The National Commission on Technol- 
ogy, Automation and Economic Progress 
estimated in 1966 that there were 5.3 
million potential jobs in public services 
that were not filled. Later, the Kerner 
Commission recommended creation of 
1 million jobs for public services. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
Government can create much of the per- 
manent employment needed in our coun- 
try; and it should not attempt to do so. 
However, I believe Government can help 
in solving the problem of the 1.1 million 
unemployed who are out of work for 15 
weeks and more. These are the hard-core 
unemployed. A way we can help them is 
through enactment of the bill we are 
debating today. 
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Another way the Government can help 
them is through the adoption of a bill 
to provide tax credits to businesses for 
hiring the hard-core unemployed. 

In both the 90th and 91st Congresses, 
I introduced legislation to provide tax 
credits to businesses which hire the 
hard-core unemployed. That bill is pat- 
terned after the very popular act allow- 
ing tax credits for investment in new 
equipment by businesses. This year, I 
have reintroduced my bill and it has 37 
cosponsors and is pending in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. President 
Nixon has in the past supported the idea 
of tax credits and incentives to businesses 
to attack urban problems. 

It is my feeling that the public service 
employment legislation can work hand 
in hand with the concept of tax credits 
to companies hiring those unemployables 
who have not found work over a period 
of weeks. I am confident such a mix be- 
tween Government and the private sec- 
tor of our economy would pay dividends 
in the employment-production area. 
While they are two separate legislative 
ideas, the goal of each is to cut down 
unemployment and put people to work, 
particularly the hard-core unemployed. 
I am hopeful that early action can take 
place on the tax credit bill, and that it 
too can come to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another con- 
sideration which should be discussed and 
that is the employment of teenagers. The 
Department of Labor reported in its an- 
nual report to Congress in April of this 
year that teenage employment failed to 
show any significant growth between 
1969 and 1970, even though their ranks 
are increasing. Lacking skill and work 
experience, young people found it in- 
creasingly difficult to find jobs. This may 
be because of the labor laws, or other 
considerations, but it is something we 
must look into if we are to have a sound 
and good manpower policy in America. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to set the 
gentleman from Illinois straight again. 
The authorization in the substitute is 
open ended. The administration set aside 
$2 billion for the first full year of op- 
eration. Under the substitute, however, 
each local community will make its own 
determination as to the kinds of pro- 
grams it wants. If it wants to put its 
money into public service employment, 
it may do so. If it wants to continue the 
manpower program, it will do so. As I 
indicated in my statement, there will be 
some communities that will have more 
emphasis on manpower training and 
some communities that will have more 
emphasis on public service. One knows 
that the whole $2 billion will not be used 
for public service employment, because 
it would not fit in all of the communities. 
This money will be a permanent program 
and it will not be tied just to a certain 
level of support or to the operation of 
some “trigger device.” Only the trigger- 
ing device in the substitute—which is 
designed to authorize additional funds 
in periods of high unemployment—is lim- 
ited in that way. 

Also, in regard to what the gentleman 
said about veterans: He need only turn 
to page 14 of H.R. 8141 and he will see 
the provisions that are in the substitute 
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for veterans preference for veterans of 
the armed who served in Indo- 
china or Korea after August 4, 1964, not 
only on public service employment as 
provided in the committee bill, but for 
the entire program of manpower train- 
ing which is provided in this substitute. 

It also specifies there the job coun- 
seling and employment placement serv- 
ices for veterans. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Will my colleague 
yield for a question? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Would you be good 
enough to tell the House what program 
in your State and what program in your 
congressional district do you believe will 
be eliminated under this substitute act 
to make room and funds available for 
jobs for veterans? 

Mr. QUIE. What is going to happen 
in my congressional district and State is 
that the programs will be used to meet 
the needs of the people rather than hav- 
ing the people fit themselves into slots. 
There is no way for me to know which 
program—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. You have not an- 
swered my question as to which pro- 
gram will be eliminated in order to find 
jobs for veterans, and you cannot answer 
that question. You know you cannot an- 
swer that question, because no existing 
programs can be phased out to make 
funds available for new job opportuni- 
ties. Our bill would have provided addi- 
tional funding for the jobs for veterans. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Chairman pro tempore 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 3613) to pro- 
vide during times of high unemployment 
for programs of public service employ- 
ment for unemployed persons, to assist 
States and local communities in provid- 
ing needed public services, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U.S. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION COVERING 
THE FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1969 TO 
JUNE 30, 1970—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO 92-13) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 1308(a) of 
Title V of the United States Code, I here- 
by transmit to the Congress the Annual 
Report of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission covering the fiscal year 
July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WuitTe House, May 18, 1971. 
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TAX DEDUCTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


(Mr. O’NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, in this era 
when our population has achieved great 
moblity, automobile insurance no longer 
is a product that one may choose to buy 
or not to buy; it has become a practical 
necessity. Automobile accidents and the 
injuries as well as the judgments result- 
ing from them require the purchase of 
insurance to protect one’s property and 
standard of living. 

For many years now, the cost of this 
protection to the consumer has been ris- 
ing at an almost unbelievable rate. The 
soaring expense is attributable to many 
factors, including basically the growing 
number of auto accidents, the fragile 
construction of the vehicles, and the ef- 
fect of inflation on the costs associated 
with repairing both people and auto- 
mobiles. 

Despite the acknowledged high cost of 
their product, the automobile insurance 
companies that sell the policies point out 
they have lost more than $2 billion in 
the last decade trying to meet the de- 
mands of this market. At the same time, 
many members of the insurance-buying 
public have reached the saturation point, 
precipitated by the fact that their auto- 
mobile insurance premiums now consti- 
tute a significant and growing portion of 
their annual living expenses. 

What can be done to alleviate this 
frustration? 

Iam aware that many of my colleagues 
are presently addressing themselves to 
the question of whether the existing au- 
tomobile compensation system is out- 
moded and needs to be changed, in the 
hope of curtailing further increases in 
the cost of automobile insurance. In con- 
cert with their efforts I have today intro- 
duced legislation which I sincerely be- 
lieve will bring some measure of relief to 
America’s motorists. 

My bill will allow taxpayers to deduct 
annually up to $150 of their automobile 
insurance premium from gross earnings 
on their Federal income tax. This deduc- 
tion would become effective for the tax- 
able year following enactment of my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there is adequate prece- 
dent for the insurance premium deduc- 
tion proposed by my bill. In 1942, the 
Congress enacted legislation that allowed 
individual taxpayers to deduct hospitali- 
zation insurance premiums. In 1954, the 
Congress enacted legislation that allowed 
employers to deduct employer-paid 
health insurance premiums. 

Permitting our taxpayers to deduct 
their automobile insurance premiums as 
I have outlined can help accomplish 
three other equally important goals: 

First. Such deductions would help close 
the “coverage gap” between those drivers 
who carry insurance and those who do 
not. According to Department of Trans- 
portation figures, only about 60 million 
of the Nation’s more than 75 million pri- 
vate passenger cars are now insured. Per- 
haps the owners of the 15 million unin- 
sured vehicles will be more inclined to 
purchase adequate insurance if they can 
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deduct the premiums on their Federal 
income tax. 

Second. Such deductions would help 
put money back into the hands of con- 
sumers at a time when it would be most 
helpful to our sluggish economy. Addi- 
tional tax breaks such as this will help 
speed our economic recovery. 

Third. Such deductions would elimi- 
nate the inexcusable discrimination that 
exists in legislation now before the Con- 
gress, which would permit employers to 
deduct for income tax purposes any con- 
tribution they make to the auto insur- 
ance premiums of their employees under 
a so-called group marketing plan. There 
can be no justification whatsoever for 
allowing a tax deduction which discrim- 
inates against the estimated four out of 
five automobile owners whose insurance 
will probably never be subsidized in this 
manner by an employer. 

Mr. Speaker, the automobile plays an 
integral part in American society today. 
The millions of Americans who own and 
operate vehicles find them a great neces- 
sity and a great convenience. However, 
the financial responsibility attached to 
owning an automobile can represent a 
sizable burden to the average consumer. 
If we are to become masters of our tech- 
nology and not its slaves, we must assist 
the American consumer in meeting the 
awesome financial burden of an automo- 
bile. I am confident that the bill I have 
introduced today will expedite the at- 
tainment of that goal. 


DRUG ABUSE IN THE MILITARY 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, drug ad- 
diction in the military has reached epi- 
demic proportions and it is incument up- 
on Congress to act speedily to enact ef- 
fective programs to assist addicted sol- 
diers to break their habit and enable 
them to return to normal productive 
lives. Unfortunately, it is no exaggera- 
tion to state that the drug addiction situ- 
ation in the military is out of control. The 
recent Hagen committee report has de- 
scribed the alarming and explosive 
growth of the problem. 

Estimates of heroin users in Vietnam 
range from 10 to 25 percent of the en- 
listed men, most of whom are draftees. 
The extensive heroin use is sapping the 
combat ability of the Armed Forces, and 
is condemning soldier-addicts to uncer- 
tain and tragic futures. The response of 
the armed services to the widespread 
drug use and addiction among its mem- 
bers has ranged from attempts to treat 
and rehabilitate addicts, to straight pu- 
nitive treatment of drug users. What all 
the armed services have in common in 
their responses to the problem is the 
failure of each service effectively to erad- 
icate the problem. 

Last week I proposed what I believe to 
be an effective approach to the drug sit- 
uation in the military, with particular 
emphasis on providing a workable sys- 
tem of drug abuse treatment, rehabilita- 
tion and prevention in military combat 
zones. My bill, H.R. 8216, the Armed 
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Forces Drug Abuse Contro] Act of 1971, 
provides the military structure in each 
armed service with a specialized division 
trained to treat the drug addiction prob- 
lem in its service. 

The bill, in addition to setting up the 
specialized structures in each service, 
contains a broad amnesty treatment pro- 
vision, and has an innovative approach 
to treating Armed Forces personnel who 
are addicted to drugs. Under the terms of 
the bill, no member of an Armed Force 
who is adjudged to be addicted to a nar- 
cotic drug by competent medical authori- 
ties during his active duty, may be sepa- 
rated from service until he is completely 
free from any habitual dependence on 
narcotic drugs, according to competent 
medical authorities. I believe this section 
is the key to any effective addict treat- 
ment program to be established for 
Armed Forces personnel. Once the mili- 
tary has identified an addict, it has a 
unique opportunity to provide treatment 
and rehabilitation necessary to enable 
the serviceman to return to society. 

I am pleased with the favorable recep- 
tion my proposal has received to date, 
and I was especially gratified that Radio 
WCBS endorsed my approach in edi- 
torials on May 13 and 14. I am hopeful 
that my colleagues will join with me in 
working for early enactment of my bill 
to eradicate the military drug addiction 
crisis. Since my introduction of the bill 
on May 10 several of my colleagues have 
introduced similar measures, and I wel- 
come further support for my approach. 

Alvin M. Schuster, writing in the May 
16 edition of the New York Times pre- 
sents discussion of the heroin addiction 
epidemic among U.S. servicemen in Viet- 
nam, and I commend the article to my 
colleagues. I should like to note that 
nearly all of the shortcomings in present 
military drug treatment programs that 
are noted by Mr. Schuster; namely, the 
lack of a uniform amnesty policy, the 
lack of comprehensive drug treatment 

programs and the failure to test for drug 
addiction among servicemen, would be 
remedied by enactment of my bill. 

The New York Times article follows: 
[From thè New York Times, May 16, 1971] 
GI HEROIN ADDICTION EPIDEMIC In VIETNAM 

(By Alvin M. Shuster) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VieETNAM.—The use of heroin 
by American troops in Vietnam has reached 
epidemic proportions. 

The United States military command, the 
American Embassy and the South Vietnam- 
ese Government have been slow to awaken 
to the crisis. Now they are intensifying their 
efforts to curtail the easy flow of heroin to 
the soldiers, punish the sellers and rehabili- 
tate the soaring numbers of Americans who 
use what they and Vietnamese sellers call 


So serlous is the problem considered that 


Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and Gen, 
Creighton W. Abrams, the military com- 
mander, recently met with President Nguyen 
Van Thieu on measures to be taken by the 
Saigon Government, including agreement on 
a special task force that will now report di- 
rectly to Mr. Thieu. 

John Ingersoll, the Director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, also con- 
ferred with Mr. Thieu and other officials and 
returned to Washington, reportedly alarmed 
at the ease with which heroin circulates and 
fearful of the danger to American society 
when the addicted return craving a drug that 
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costs many times more in the United States 
than it does here. 

The epidemic is seen-by many here as the 
Army's last great tragedy in Vietnam. 

“Tens of thousands of soldiers are going 
back as walking time bombs,” said a military 
officer in the drug field. “And the sad thing 
is that there is no real program under way, 
despite what my superiors say, to salvage 
these guys.” 

Most efforts so far, whether arrived at dry- 
ing up the supplies or handling the addicted, 
are proving ineffective. 

While moves to crack down on smuggling 
and improve police work are clearly impor- 
tant, there are experts here who argue that 
the pushers will merely counter by increas- 
ing their level of competence. 

Accordingly, they say, the best hope lies in 
trying to save those young Americans who 
will continue to be exposed to a drug readily 
at hand on army bases, in the field, in hospi- 
tals and on the streets of every city and 
village near American installations. 


CONFUSION AND UNCERTAINTY 


Like a parent who has suddenly discov- 
ered that his son is a junkie, the United 
States command has reacted with confusion 
and uncertainty. Should the kid be punished 
and kicked out of the house? Or should he 
be encouraged to confess all and be helped 
to recover? 

The answer of the command has been to 
try both, but with the heavier emphasis on 
punishment. Its officers are arguing the basic 
question of whether the military has a re- 
sponsibility to go all-out to cure men they 
view as weak enough to use heroin. And the 
command does not want to make treatment 
of drug users “too attractive’ out of fear 
that more men would turn to heroin just to 
get out of Vietnam. 

Officially, the command says that it is “fully 
aware of the extent of the drug-use prob- 
lem and is constantly developing new and 
innovative approaches.” But it will not pro- 
vide even estimates of the size of the prob- 
lem, and the approaches it regards as “new 
and innovative” are viewed by many of its 
own officers as haphazard and unsure. 

The figure on heroin users most often 
heard here is about 10 to 15 per cent of the 
lower-ranking enlisted men. Since they make 
up about 245,000 of the 277,000 American 
soldiers here, this would represent as many 
as 37,000 men. 

Some officers working in the drug-sup- 
pression field, however, say that their esti- 
mates go as high as 26 per cent, or more than 
60,000 enlisted men, most of whom are draft- 
ees. They say that some field surveys have 
reported units with more than 50 per cent 
of the men on heroin, 


OVERDOSE DEATHS ON RISE 


The death toll from heroin overdose is ex- 
pected to rise this year as well, despite the 
reduction in American troops, Thirty-five 
soldiers died from overdoses in the first three 
months of this year. Last year the quarterly 
average was 26 for a total of 103. 

Reflecting the trend, almost as many have 
been reported arrested on heroin charges in 
the first three months of this year as in all 
of last year. 

Through March, a total of 1,084 servicemen 
were charged with heroin use or possession, 
against 1,146 in all of 1970. In 1969, before 
heroin’s widespread use here, there were 250 
arrests, 

Ia explaining why so many soldiers have 
turned to heroin, Maj. Richard Ratner, a psy- 
chiatrist from the Bronx working at a re- 
habilitation center called Crossroads at Long- 
binh, the sprawling American support base 
near Saigon, said the men were reacting to 
Vietnam much like the deprived in a ghetto. 

“Vietnam in many ways is a ghetto for the 
enlisted man,” he said. “The soldiers don’t 
want to be here, their living conditions are 
bad, they are surrounded by privileged class- 
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es, namely officers; there is accepted use of 
violence, and there is promiscuous sex. They 
react the way they do in a ghetto. They take 
drugs and try to forget. What most of the 
men say when they come in to the center, 
however, is that they took to heroin because 
of the boredom and hassle of life here.” 


REHABILITATION URGED 


A key reason that many think the mili- 
tary should concentrate on rehabilitation is 
the view that it is easier to get a soldier off 
the habit here than after he returns home 
as an addict, even though the strength of the 
heroin here is far greater. 

In the United States, heroin of about 5 
per cent purity is injected. Either by smok- 
ing or sniffing soldiers here become addicted 
to heroin of about 95 per cent strength, 

Some experts say that once addiction oc- 
curs it does not matter whether, the user 
takes it intravenously or not because both 
types of users undergo severe withdrawal 
Symptoms and hence crave the drug to avoid 
what the addicts here call the “jones”, the 
pains of withdrawal, But not enough is 
known about smoking or sniffing the drug. 

“We are taking the problem seriously be- 
cause we think it is easier to get them off 
here, because they hayen’t been hooked as 
long as addicts in the States,” said Brig. 
Gen. Robert Bernstein, the command's sur- 
geon. 

Despite the good intentions of many high- 
ranking officers and the length of the com- 
mand’s directives on drugs, many officers 
see the following faults in the present mili- 
tary program: 

Rehabilitation is up to local commanders 
the official directive says only that “rehabilt- 
tation centers are encouraged where feasi- 
ble.” Some commanders comply. Others 
leave the problem to medics at regular hos- 
pitals, to chaplains, to ex-addicts interested 
in curing others, or merely to the military 
police. A command spokesman defended this 
by saying that “we encourage individuality 
because we don’t know the right patterns 
just as the solution escapes those in the 
States where many have long sought solu- 
tions.” 

Until today there has been no general 
policy on amnesty. The army's program al- 
lows an addict to turn himself in for treat- 
ment in exchange for immunity from prose- 
cution so long as he is not under investi- 
gation. The Air Force has a “limited pro- 
gram” that spokesmen say provides “a little 
immunity.” The Navy finally announced an 
immunity program for marines and sailors. 

The Army has only 10 rehabilitation cen- 
ters, the largest able to handle about 30 
men at a time. The men are kept five days to 
two weeks and then usually sent back to 
their units. In most instances, there ts little 
continuing counseling. 

Addicts are given no second chance. “The 
trouble is that once you go into that am- 
nesty program you are a marked man back 
in your own unit,” said one. “You can only 
do it once. The next time it's jail or a bad- 
conduct discharge that stays with you the 
rest of your life. Let’s face it. I would have 
never been on the stuff if they hadn’t sent 
me Over here.” 

No tests are given a soldier before he leaves 
Vietnam to see if he is going home addicted. 
Some experts here believe that no man 
should be discharged until the service is 
satisfied he is no longer addicted. If he is 
an addict, they say, he should be hospitalized 
and cured. Command spokesmen say they 
are now considering urine tests before the 
soldier leaves for home. 

Because of the heavier reliance on pun- 
ishment, drug cases are now clogging the 
military justice system. “Drug cases have 
become to the judicial system here what 
automobile accidents have become to the 
civil courts at home,” said Henry Aronson 
of the Lawyers Military Defense Committee, 
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which provides civilian counsel for accused 
soldiers. 

In citing what they call a lack of interest in 
curing the addicts, some officers here are 
pointing to a study prepared by the Army for 
the establishment of a “security facility 
for drug abusers,” an idea opposed by these 
officers who call it a “kind of drug concen- 
tration camp.” 

The report, called a “feasibility study,” 
Was signed by the deputy provost marshall. 
It suggests setting up the unit at Camp 
Frenzell Jones, near Saigon, for 125 soldiers 
facing charges of drug use or possession. The 
idea, one officer said, would be to speed up 
disciplinary action, with prosecutors, judges, 
and defense counsel on hand. 

“They may get some medical attention, 
to” said an officer. “But the purpose is clearly 
to get the guys out of the service fast. I 
only wish the state of thought on rehabilita- 
tion was as advanced as that on punish- 
ment.” 

CREDIBILITY PROBLEM SEEN 


In dealing with the crisis and trying to 
persuade the young soldiers to avoid the 
temptations of heroin, the command has 
also been running into a credibility prob- 
lem stemming from its earlier intense cam- 
paign against marijuana. 

“My feeling is that the campaign against 
grass may have been counterproductive,” 
said one Army doctor. “We kept telling them 
how dangerous that was. They tried it, prob- 
ably tried at home first, and knew they 
weren't dying, We tell them how dangerous 
smoking scag is, and they don’t believe it. 
They find out soon enough, but too late.” 

Some addicts who may be exaggerating say 
that the crackdown and the arrests for smok- 
ing marijuana may have driven some soldiers 
to heroin, As one explained it: 

“We smoke grass in the hootch and any- 
body can smell it and we're in trouble. We 
Smoke scag and you have to be in the scag 
bag to detect it. We can smoke it in forma- 
tion, in the orderly room, in the mess and 
nobody’s going to bust you.” 

No one here is suggesting that a better 
rehabilitation program by the military is the 
ultimate solution. Not all addicts could be 
saved by it, but, no spokesman agree that 
much more in the way of psychiatric, and 
medical counseling has to be done. 


HAD TO SHIFT GEARS FAST 


“We had to shift gears fast from worry 
about marijuana to heroin and we're still 
shifting,” one officer said. “It’s just so new 
for us.” 

It was new, as well, for a 21-year-old from 
Georgia sitting this week in the Crossroads 
Center at Longbinh. A former military po- 
liceman who won the bronze star shortly 
after he arrived here, the soldier said he had 
never touched drugs in the United States. 

“I moved in with this Vietnamese girl,” he 
said. “I thought I'd try some scag. I never 
thought it would get to me. I got involved 
in the black market, selling stuff from the 
PX. The scag was everywhere, even in the 
hospital where I had to go for a time with 
a bad leg. 

“I tell you it ruined my life. Al) it does is 
tear you up. All you think about is scag. 
I am going home soon and I don’t want to 
g home strung out. I'm off and I’m staying 
off. 


Britt Wovutp Not ALLOW DISCHARGE OF ADDICTS 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—Representative John 
S. Monagan, Democrat of Connecticut, has 
introduced legislation in the House that 
would require the military to certify that 
servicemen being discharged from active 
duty are free from drug addiction. 

Called the Armed Forces Drug Abuse Con- 
trol Act of 1971, the bill would make it in- 
cumbent upon the services to retain an ad- 
dicted serviceman on active status until 
cured, Under the legislation, a drug abuse 
control corps would be established in each 
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branch of the military with the responsibil- 
ity of enforcing the bill’s provisions. 

If passed, the bill would apply to all serv- 
ieemen being prepared for discharge, not 
just those returning from Vietnam. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY'S 
38TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Mr, STUBBLEFIELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
I stand today to pay tribute, along with 
21 other Members of Congress from 
what is known as the Tennessee Val- 
ley area, in calling attention to the 
Congress of the United States the 38th 
anniversary today of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

We have signed a Joint statement in 
honor of this momentous occasion in 
our recognition of the far-reaching eco- 
nomic benefits that TVA has brought to 
our section of the country. I am includ- 
ing this Joint statement, with the signa- 
tures that follow, in the Record at this 
point that all who read the daily pro- 
ceedings of the House may know of our 
gratitude to this fine, public service 
organization on its 38th birthday: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY MEMBERS FROM TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY AUTHORITY SERVICE AREA 


We, the members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives who represent the hic 
area served by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity want the take full note of the accom- 
plishments of the TVA. We join in declar- 
ing that: 

Whereas on May 18, 1933 President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt signed the Act establish- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 

Whereas, in the 38 years since the signing 
of that Act the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has with dedication and efficiency carried 
out the responsibilities assigned to it, to 
wit: 

It has constructed navigation facilities 
which have brought industrial opportuni- 
ties to areas that were once depressed, 
thereby providing jobs for the jobless; 

It has built and operates a large electrical 
system which delivers the benefits of elec- 
tricity to an 80,000 square mile area, thereby 
easing the work of the farmer and improving 
the quality of life for the city dweller; 

It has built a system of dams to control 
flood waters that once ravaged the region de- 
stroying homes and ruining farms; and 

Whereas, through its National Fertilizer 
Development Center, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has served the nation as well as 
the region by: 

Developing fertilizers, machinery, and 
technology to lower the cost and improve the 
quality of fertilizer used by the farmer; 

Working with land grant colleges and in- 
dustries in almost every state to assure that 
these advances were utilized for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the nation’s consumers; and 

Utilizing its fertilizer production facilities 
to produce munitions in time of war to aid 
in the nation’s defense; and 

Whereas, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
years in advance of the public clamor over 
the environment, dedicated itself to improv- 
ing the quality of the environment by: 

Combatting erosion which was destroying 
the utility and fertility of the land in the 
Tennessee Valley area; 

Undertaking, as early as 1936, studies of 
the water quality in the Tennessee River 
watershed and following up these studies 
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with programs in cooperation with state and 
local governments to improve the quality of 
that water; and 

Undertaking a variety of programs seek- 
ing solutions to problems of solid waste dis- 
posal, strip mine reclamation, and other 
environmental problems; and 

Whereas, through the system of dams and 
reservoirs built and operated by the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The quantity of high quality water avail- 
able to meet the needs of the region is 
greater than it was in 1933; and 

State and local parks on the shoreline have 
been made possible, thereby thou- 
sands of acres of land available for camping, 
picnicking, hiking, and hunting; and 

A new recreation resource providing lakes 
for boating, fishing, and swimming for mil- 
lions of people has been created; and 

Whereas, a strong regional agency such as 
TVA, whose managers and employees live, 
work, and make decisions within the region 
it serves, has an increasingly important role 
to play in solving the complicated problems 
faced by this nation; now therefore be it 

Resolved that we hereby and 
applaud the contribution which the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has made, not only to 
the progress of the Tennessee Valley region, 
but to the welfare of this nation as well. 

Joe L. Evins, Thos. G. Abernethy, Robert 
E. Jones, Jamie L. Whitten, Phil Lan- 
drum, Roy ‘A. Taylor, James H. Quillen. 

William C. Wampler, William R. Ander- 
son, Frank A. Stubblefield, Walter 
Flowers, G. V. Montgomery, LaMar 
Baker, Ray Blanton. 

John Buchanan, Dan Kuykendall, John 
W. Davis, William H. Natcher, Ed 
Jones, Tim Lee Carter, Richard Fulton, 
Tom Bevill. 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE PROVIDES FUNDS TO FIGHT 
LEAD-BASED PAINT POISONING 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
May 13, the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations reported out the second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1971—H.R. 8190. This Wednesday, 
the Senate is scheduled to consider H.R. 
8190. 

I take note of the current legislative 
situation because the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has reported out, in 
H.R. 8190, $5 million for the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, Public 
Law 91-695. This money is to remain 
available until December 31, 1971. 

While this funding is only one-half of 
the $10 million authorized by the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act 
for fiscal year 1971, it is certainly very 
welcome and very much needed. As I said 
on April 21 when I testified before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee's Sub- 
committee on Labor, Education, and 
Public Welfare, chaired on that day by 
my distinguished friend from New 
Mexico, Senator MONTOYA: 

It is estimated that 225,000 urban children 
between the ages of 1 and 6 are its victims; 
in New York City alone, some 30,000 children 
suffer from the disease. The effects of the 
disease are devastating—mental retardation, 
cerebral palsy, convulsive seizures, blindness, 
learning defects, behavior disorders, kidney 
diseases, and even death. 


Yet the aspect of this disease is 
that it is preventable. .. . 
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I hope and expect that the $5 million 
provided in the Senate version of the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
will be retained and passed by the Senate. 
I urgently hope that this money will be 
retained in the conference between the 
Senate and House. I think it imperative 
that we finally begin implementing an 
assault upon a disease which claims some 
200 lives a year, permanently institu- 
tionalizes some 800 children a year, 
causes moderate to severe damage to 
3,200 children a year, and afflicts, as I 
said, some 225,000 children annually. 

This money is needed. As of May 15, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had received 31 written pre- 
liminary requests from State and local 
agencies for financial assistance to con- 
duct community childhood lead control 
programs. Only 10 of these have specified 
dollar amounts, but even this one-third 
of the total requests amounts to more 
than $7.5 million. 

What is more, this money can be used. 
The formal “Implementation Plan to 
Carry Out the DHEW Responsibilities 
Under the Lead Poisoning Prevention 
Act of 1971,” prepared by the Bureau of 
Community Environmental Manage- 
ment, states: 

Based on the extent of the valid need 
evidenced to date—based on pilot screening 
programs already undertaken—the Bureau of 
convinced that the full funding authorized 
under the law for 1971 can be effectively 
utilized in the current fiscal year to carry 


out the types of community programs as out- 
lined above... . 


Hopefully, there will soon be available 
$5 million for the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act. Then, our task 
will be to assure that the administration 
uses that money, and that the Congress 
appropriates the $20 million authorized 
for fiscal year 1972. 

The children are still waiting. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS FOR RE- 
ORGANIZING THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


(Mr. GROVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
welcome the President’s proposals for re- 
organizing the structure of the executive 
branch. Each of the four new depart- 
ments which he has suggested represents 
a fresh approach to solving the problems 
of getting government help out to the 
people. 

This message comes at the time of 
spring renewal, when each Member of 
Congress is charged with renewing a 
fresh sense of purpose for government. 
Government is not an absolute structure. 
Arnold Toynbee, the great British his- 
torian, wrote: 

Civilization is a movement... and not a 
condition, a voyage and not a harbor. 


We are looking for more of that for- 
ward movement in government, rather 
than the present zig-zag course back and 
forth between agencies on the way to 
getting help to the people. 
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Let us drop our preoccupation with 
the vehicles—agencies and established 
departments—and focus on the purpose 
of the voyage. Let us think of a better 
way to make the voyage. A better way 
to accomplish the great purposes of gov- 
ernment. That is what President Nixon 
has proposed and what the people of this 
great country most assuredly want. 

Nearly 150 years ago de Tocqueville 
noted that we Americans built things to 
last for only a short time because we ex- 
pected to have something better in a few 
years, Now we have something better— 
organizations based on needs and re- 
sources. 

I look forward to this task, the rede- 
signing of the structure of the Govern- 
ment, for greater efficiency and effective- 
ness. My district poll indicates broad sup- 
port by my constituents—and I am sure 
the vast majority of Americans support 
the President’s program. 


SMOG CONTROL ANTITRUST CASE 


(Mr. BURTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1969—see CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record for that date—I joined with 17 
of my colleagues in urging an open trial 
in the smog control antitrust case. 

Just this week I have received a docu- 
ment which I am offering today for my 
colleagues to examine, a document pre- 
sented to me by reliable persons, and 
which is described as a confidential 
memorandum of the U.S. Department of 
Justice. This memorandum recom- 
mended to the Attorney General that 
criminal charges be brought against 
American auto manufacturers for con- 
spiring to retard the development of a 
smog-free motor vehicle. 

This memorandum, which spells out in 
detail previously undisclosed evidence, 
was prepared before January 10, 1969, 
when the Department of Justice decided 
to proceed with a civil suit. Subsequent- 
ly, the Department of Justice agreed to 
settle the matter with a consent decree. 

These disclosures are especially pain- 
ful in light of the settlement of the Gov- 
ernment’s civil case in September 1969 
which was filed in lieu of any criminal 
case. This settlement by a consent decree 
increased the legal burdens for later liti- 
gants, failed to provide for any restitu- 
tion of damage done, failed to contain 
adequate reporting requirements, and 
failed to prohibit the destruction of past 
documents—all in tradition of ex parte 
negotiations which form the cornerstone 
of the consent decree program. 

I release this document today because 
I agree with the metaphor principle be- 
hind Louis Brandeis’ statement that 
“sunlight is the best of all disinfectants.” 
Public exposure of these formerly secret 
materials can only serve to educate the 
people as to the industry’s capability for 
a major health problem. The consent de- 
cree settlement deprived the public of an 
open trial on all the issues. An open trial 
would educate the unreformed and deter 
the potential violator, especially in the 
auto industry which has for too long 
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been dealt with by gentlemanly trust- 
busters in the shadow of Government. 
Sunlight will do it well. 

The material follows: 

PROPOSED DEFENDANTS AND COCONSPIRATORS 
PROPOSED DEFENDANTS 
Corporation and State of incorporation 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., New York. 

General Motors Corporation, Delaware. 

Ford Motor Company, Delaware. 

Chrysler Corporation, Delaware. 

American Motors Corporation, Maryland. 

The entire conspiracy was organized and 
nurtured in and operated through the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association (AMA), 
the trade association of the automobile in- 
dustry with a membership of nearly 99% of 
all domestic car and truck manufacturers. 
The Board of Directors of AMA made all 
policy decisions in the motor vehicle air pol- 
lution control field and the members adopt- 
ed those policies. AMA is, therefore, proposed 
to be named as a defendant. 

The big four of the industry—General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and American Mo- 
tors—were most active in the conspiracy pri- 
marily because they were most affected fi- 
nancially if required to install pollution con- 
trol devices on the millions of cars they 
manufactured annually, amounting to a vast 
majority of all domestic car production. Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and American 
Motors are, therefore, proposed as defendants. 

The conspiracy, which started at least as 
early as 1955, has lasted so long that many 
of the participants have abandoned their 
participation by severing connection with 
the employers they represented by retire- 
ment or otherwise. Too, so many people were 
involved on behalf of the companies involved 
that it would be unrealistic to name them all 
as defendants. The following representative 
Officials who were active in the conspiracy 
were selected, therefore, as proposed de- 
fendants: 

PROPOSED COCONSPIRATORS 

Corporations and State of incorporation 

Checker Motor Corporation (successor to 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Corporation), 
New Jersey. 

Diamond T Motor Car Company, Illinois. 

International Harvester Company (a con- 
solidation of International Harvester Com- 
pany, a New Jersey corporation, and Inter- 
national Harvester Corporation, a Delaware 
corporation), Delaware. 

Studebaker Corporation (successor to 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation), Michigan. 

White Motor Corporation (successor to The 
White Motor Company), Ohio. 

Kaiser Jeep Corporation (successor to Wil- 
lys Motors, Inc. a Pennsylvania Corpora- 
tion), Nevada. 

Mack Trucks, Inc. (successor to Mack Man- 
ufacturing Corporation), New York. 

INDIVIDUALS PROPOSED AS COCONSPIRATORS 

All members of the Board of Directors of 
AMA from January 1, 1953 to the date of the 
indictment, other than those named as de- 
fendants herein. 

All members of the Engineering Advisory 
Committee of AMA from January 1, 1953 to 
the date of the indictment, other than those 
named as defendants herein. 

All members of the Vehicle Combustion 
Products Committee of AMA from December 
4, 1953 to the date of the indictment, other 
than those named as defendants herein. 

All members of all Task Groups which were 
subcommittees of the Vehicle Combustion 
Products Committee from December 4, 1953 
to the date of the indictment. 

All members of the Patent Committee from 
January 1, 1953 to the date of the indict- 
ment, 

, employed by AMA, acted as its liai- 
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son officer between it and its members in the 
air pollution control equipment field and 
also as its representative before state, county, 
and local boards and agencies concerned with 
motor vehicle air pollution control. 

The foregoing corporations are all AMA 
members and signatories to the cross-licens- 
ing agreement, the vehicle about which the 
conspiracy revolved. They are, therefore, pro- 
posed as co-conspirators. 

The other proposed co-conspirators are the 
many participants in the conspiracy. 

BACKGROUND 


Air pollution is a national problem, Pol- 
luting emissions from automobiles is one 
of the causes. Because of the topography? 
of Los Angeles, California and the high con- 
centration? of automobiles in that area, 
the problem was first recognized by the coun- 
ty and then California state officials, and 
efforts to compel remedies were first imposed 
there. This memorandum relates to collu- 
sive activities of the automobile manufac- 
turers in connection with research, develop- 
ment, manufacture, and installation of mo- 
tor vehicle air pollution control devices. As 
background, the Los Angeles story is im- 
portant. 

The word “smog,” derived from abbrevia- 
tions of smoke and fog, is a misnomer. What 
is commonly called “smog” is really the re- 
sult of chemical reactions that take place 
in polluted air, heated by the sun’s rays, and 
is evidenced by one or more effects much as 
eye irritation, reduced visibility, high ozone 
concentration, plant damage, and odor. It is 
recognizable by a “brownish” or “bluish” 
haze which many times obscures the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

The air pollution control program was 
commenced by the State of California in 
1947, In early 1951, Dr. Arie J. Haagen-Smit, 
a renowned research chemist at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, discovered 
that when oxides of nitrogen, ozone and gaso- 
line (hydrocarbon) vapors were introduced 
into & plexiglass test chamber and exposed 
to ultra violet ight (artificial sunlight), an 
irritating haze with all the properties of 
natural smog was formed. It was this re- 
search that pinpointed the motor vehicle as 
one of the major sources of air pollution 
and became known as the Haagen-Smit or 
hydrocarbon theory of smog formation. 

Following the publication and general ac- 
ceptance of the Haagen-Smit theory, the 
automobile industry finally acknowledged 
that motor vehicles contributed to air pol- 
lution, which it had steadfastly denied prior 
thereto. The problem of how to control mo- 
tor vehicle emissions was then turned over 
by the industry to the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association (AMA), of which all 
the automobile manufacturere were and are 
members. 

From the very outset the industry realized 
that air pollution control devices do not 
help sell automobiles. (Tr. Vol. XXXVIII, p. 
11; Tr. Vol. LVII, p. 170). 

In his testimony (Tr. Vol. XXXV, pp. 32- 
33), Supervisor Hahn of Los Angeles County 
confirmed the following statement appearing 
in Ralph Nader’s book, “Unsafe at Any 
Speed” at page 100: 

“When Mr. Hahn went to Detroit to get 
some direct answers about adoption of ex- 
haust controls, a senior official of one of 
the companies asked: ‘Well, Mr. Hahn, will 
that device sell more cars?’ ‘No,’ said Mr. 
Hahn. ‘Will it look prettier, will it give us 
more horsepower? If not, we are not inter- 


A letter of November 17, 1938 from Lloyd 
Withrow, head of the Fuels and Lubricants 
Department of General Motors (GM), di- 
rected to Dr. L. R. Hafsted of that company, 
states in part: “financing this work is most 
expensive, and the incentives for carrying it 
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out are closely related to political consider- 
ations.” The letter goes on to state that 
“[t]he development of exhaust control de- 
vices cannot be justified on a business basis; 
the only hope of a return on such an invest- 
ment is possible legislation requiring their 
use.” After pointing out that none of the 
devices contribute appreciably to the efi- 
ciency, performance, or appearance of the 
automobile, the letter concludes that on ac- 
count of the reasons advanced, “the manage- 
ments of Corporation Divisions are reluctant 
to undertake the engineering and develop- 
ment of devices, even though they appear to 
be based on sound principles.” (Tr. Vol. 
XXXVII, pp. 101-105; GJ Ex. 525). 

While the general public talks a lot about 
air pollution, most people prefer doing with- 
out control devices rather than to pay for 
them. As a result the industry engaged in 
lip service concerning the health and welfare 
of the community and the necessity for 
prompt research, development, and installa- 
tion of motor vehicle air pollution control 
devices. In fact, as hereinatfer shown, the 
automobile manufacturers, through AMA, 
conspired not to compete in research, devel- 
opment, manufacture, and installation of 
control devices, and collectively did all in 
their power to delay such research, devel- 
opment, manufacturing, and installation,’ 
Indicative of this industry attitude is the 
very firm position taken in regard to the 
California authorities, as reported by Dr. 
J. D. Ullman of E. I. Du Pont after a visit 
to Detroit in January, 1960: 

“Basically, the automotive manufacturers 
would seek to avoid installing a reactor of 
any sort on a car because it adds cost, but 
provides no customer benefits such as im- 
proved engine performance or styling ad- 
vances. From this thinking [the following 
fact, among others, evolves] : 

“(1) A smog abatement device will be in- 
stalled on cars for California market only 
after being approved and requested by the 
Government of California. The industry has 
told California that cards will be equipped 
with devices designated by California one 
year from the date of designation.” (GJ Ex. 
194). 

Also, failure on the part of the manufac- 
turers to purchase devices of independent 
companies, produced at costs of millions of 
dollars, discouraged such independents from 
further research, development, or manufac- 
ture of control devices to the great detriment 
of the American people, science and industry. 

An AMA internal memorandum prepared 
for presentation at Vehicle Combustion Prod- 
ucts Committee (VCP) and Engineering 
and Advisory Committee (EAC) meetings 
disclosed that as recently as January 15, 1965 
the same dilatory considerations prevailed: 

“On the basis of the facts the industry is 
not convinced that exhaust emissions devices 
or systems are necessary for nationwide ap- 
plication to motor vehicles but believes in- 
stead that they will be an economic and 
maintenance burden on motorists. It is, 
therefore, not prepared or desirous to initiate 
any voluntary program to impose these sys- 
tems or devices on all customers nationwide, 
or to accept the responsibility for such a 
decision, in the face of a lack of convinc- 
ing evidence.” (GJ Ex. 411). 

The seriousness of the basic problem of 
air pollution in Los Angeles is highlighted 
by the following statistics: As late as Janu- 
ary 1967, even with the installation of air 
pollution control devices compelled by law, 
12,465 tons out of a total of 14,601 tons per 
day of contaminants within Los Angeles 
County are caused by gasoline powered motor 
vehicles, or in other words, 85.3% of all 
contaminants in the area are still caused by 
motor vehicles. (GJ Ex. 486). 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The AMA is a trade association whose mem- 
bers manufacture 99% of the cars, trucks, and 
buses produced annually in the United 
States. (Tr. Vol, XX, p. 52; Tr. Vol. XXI, p. 
124; GJ Ex. 394). The policies of AMA are 
made by and the activities of AMA are carried 
on under the direction of its Board of Direc- 
tors. (Tr. Vol. XX, p. 59). The Board of Direc- 
tors is comprised of the President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the automobile and truck 
companies who are members of the Associa- 
tion. (Tr. Vol XVII, p. 5). Until recently,‘ 
the President of AMA was chosen from 
among the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors. (GJ Ex. 255 and 300). 

Most of the work of AMA is done by com- 
mittees. (Tr. Vol. XVII, p. 6). When the 
air pollution control program was com- 
menced, the VCP, a subcommittee of the 
EAC (which consists of the Vice-Presidents 
in charge of the engineering department of 
each member company), was established by 
the AMA, (Tr. Vol. I, pp. 88-90, GJ Ex, 260; 
Tr. Vol. KXXXVI, pp. 52-56, GJ Ex. 565). 
Membership in the VCP consists of project 
engineers of the various member companies. 
(Tr. Vol, XXXXV, p. 32). The following ex- 
cerpts from documents and testimony illus- 
trate the broad scope of the assigned VCP 
responsibilities: 

The Vehicle Combustion Products Com- 
mittee of the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation which has been assigned the respon- 
sibility for the past four and one-half years 
of conducting an intensive cooperative pro- 
gram dealing with all aspects of the auto- 
mobile exhaust problem... (GJ Ex. 258, 
excerpt from draft, dated March 10, 1958, 
prepared for presentation to House Safety 
Committee). 

“As the role of the automobile in smog 
formation was being disclosed, the AMA 
Board of Directors, in 1954, instructed in- 
dustry engineers to look into the situation 
immediately and make recommendations for 
industry action. 


“INDUSTRY ACTION 


“As a result of this investigation, the AMA 
Board decided that the problem should be 
dealt with on an industry team basis. Ac- 
cordingly, it formed the Vehicle Combustion 
Products Committee to direct all industry 
efforts on a non-competitive basis.” (Tr. Vol, 
XXXXVI, pp. 52-54; GJ Ex. 565). 

Mr. Robert T. Van Derveer, director of 
Motor Vehicle Components Laboratory, 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, formerly head of the 
Fuels and Exhaust Emissions Department, 
American Motors Corporation (American), 
testified that this noncompetitive industry- 
wide approach concerned not only research 
and development, but also the installation 
and marketing of devices; that is, that all 
aspects of company activity in this field were 
to be coordinated through the AMA (Tr. Vol. 
XXXXVI, pp. 53-55). 

A number of task groups report and make 
recommendations to the VCP on specific 
areas of the automobile which affect emis- 
sions; e.g., the Crankcase Ventilation Task 
Group, the Exhaust System Task Group, and 
the Fuel System Emission Task Group. (Tr. 
Vol. XVII, pp. 8-10). 

The VCP in turn reports and makes rec- 
ommendations to the EAC. (Tr. Vol. XVII, 
p. 6). The following excerpt from GJ Exhibit 
$35, (Tr. Vol. XX, pp. 56, 61-62) sheds light 
on the role and composition of the EAC: 

“The industry cooperative program is di- 
rected by the AMA Board of Directors but is 
under the technical control of our Engi- 
neering Advisory Committee whose chair- 
man, Herb Misch, of Ford Motor Company, 
will preside this noon. Mr. Misch and all of 
the other members of the Engineering Ad- 
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visory Committee are vice presidents in 
charge of engineering affairs of their com- 
panies and are therefore in an excellent posi- 
tion to direct the technical activities which 
are carried on by the Vehicle Combustion 
Products Committee and its various working 
groups and panels.” 

The EAC in its turn reports and makes 
recommendations to the Board of AMA. (Tr. 
Vol. XX, p. 62). It is, however, the Board 
of Directors which makes all of the policy 
decisions of AMA. (Tr. Vol. XX, pp. 59, 62; 
Tr. Vol. XXXXVI, p. 4). 


THE CONSPIRACY 


As early as 1955 and even prior thereto, 
public speeches and statements made by the 
top brass of the leading automobile com- 
panies heralded the fact that cooperative 
effort was being undertaken in the automo- 
bile industry in order to accomplish a solu- 
tion to the motor vehicle air pollution con- 
trol problem as expeditiously as possible. 

In a speech made on April 18, 1955, James 
C. Zeder, then Vice President of the Chrysler 
Corporation (Chrysler), said: 

“Perhaps you are somewhat surprised to 
find that we are acting cooperatively in the 
battle against ‘smog.’ Our industry has a 
reputation for being fiercely competitive, and 
we're proud of it. Ordinarily, competition in 
research and engineering, as well as in pro- 
duction and sales, can be proved to be the 
best way to get maximum results and prog- 
ress. The automobile industry and business 
has been demonstrating this for more than 
50 years. But it has also demonstrated that 
under some conditions, where the public in- 
terest is primarily involved, it is possible to 
get to a solution of a problem quicker by 
sharing knowledge and by helping each oth- 
er bear the work load. At such times we 
cooperate as energetically as at other times 
we compete.” (GJ Ex. 326). 

Similarly, in the language of Charles A. 
Chayne, then Vice President of General Mo- 
tors and Chairman of the EAC in 1954: 

“Before I go further, therefore, let me 
pause to add my personal salute to the civic 
spirit that launched the cooperative pro- 
gram, ‘Operation Teamwork’ which went into 
effect last August. It is the kind of teamwork 
which we have adopted in the automotive 
industry on a number of historic occasions 
when it was obviously more beneficial to the 
American people generally for us to set aside 
for a time our concern about the immediate 
advantages of competitive action, and apply 
the combined talents and facilities of the 
whole industry to the solution of some prob- 
lem that affected the public interest ad- 
versely.” (GJ Ex. 583; Cf. Remarks of John 
F. Gordon, President, AMA, and President of 
GM, July 31, 1963, GJ Ex. 335, p. 2 of re- 
marks). 

Minutes of the Engine and Vehicle Modi- 
fication Task Group Meeting, September 12, 
1962, gives the source of AMA policy in this 
matter as follows: 

“The AMA Board of Directors has instruct- 
ed the Engineering Advisory Committee to 
solve the vehicle emission problem through 
industry co-operative effort and to explore 
any and all avenues necessary to accomplish 
this.” (GJ Ex. 286; Cf. GJ Ex. 258). 

On February 7, 1955, the VCP in accord- 
ance with a directive of the Board of Direc- 
tors submitted in draft a plan whereby an 
information pool would be established and 
that “research and test data, devices, methods 
and the like, whether or not the subject 
matter of a patent or patent application, as 
may be submitted by any Vehicle Manufac- 
turing Company to the VCP Subcommittee, 
and owned or controlled by such Company, 
are to be available on a royalty-free basis to 
all Vehicle Manufacturing Member Com- 
panies and such non-member companies as 
the VCP Subcommittees may select which 
agree to conform to the terms of the Resolu- 
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tion of the Board of Directors approving this 
report.” (GJ Ex. 260, p. Ia; Cf. GJ Ex. 285, 

. 4). 

x The Plan, however, was never adopted. 
In place thereof, the Board of Directors of 
AMA “instruct[ed] legal counsel and the 
AMA Patents Committee to develop a Cross- 
licensing Agreement which was the key part 
of the implementation of the cooperative 
research and development program.” (GJ 
Ex. 258, AMA Staff Report on Smog Problems 
to Board of Directors, p. 1). The cross-licens- 
ing agreement limited the field of activity 
to six categories. The Patent Committee 
Minutes of April 5, 1955 at which this plan 
for a formal cross-licensing agreement was 
adopted, contains the following statement 
(similar ones of which were made many times 
thereafter by the project and industry lead- 
ers): “Mr. Heinen has repeatedly expressed 
the feeling of his Committee (the VCP) that 
no one company should be in a position to 
capitalize upon or obtain competitive advan- 
tage over the other companies in the industry 
as a result of its solution to this problem.” 
(GJ Ex. 292). 

This position and its antitrust implica- 
tions are indicated in a May 10, 1954 AMA 
document authored by Mr. G. J. Gaudson, 
former secretary of the VCP, now Detroit 
Branch Manager of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers (SAE), as follows: 

“Heinen asked whether a company coming 
across a satisfactory device either submitted 
by an inventor, developed during the course 
of normal company research, or during the 
course of Subcommittee studies should make 
the device and its details known to the other 
companies participating in the Subcommit- 
tee work. The alternative, of course, would 
be for the company to say nothing and then 
‘scoop’ the other manufacturers with an 
anti-smog device. In view of the common 
importance of the smog problem to all of the 
companies and in view of the satisfactory 
cooperative nature of the work thus far, the 
individual company approach was not gen- 
erally favorable. However, it was recognized 
that very serious legal problems might be 
involved in the cooperative acceptance and 
review of devices.” (GJ Ex. 590). 

Mr. J. M. Chandler, then Unit Supervisor 
of the Engineering Research Department, 
Engineering Staff, Ford Motor Company 
(Ford), in an intracompany communica- 
tion dated November 16, 1954, wrote in part: 


“LEGAL ASPECTS OF COOPERATIVE ACTION 


“Another subject discussed at this VCP 
meeting was that of the legal complications 
involved in a cooperative industry solution 
to the smog problem. Mr. Cronin, General 

r of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, indicated that the legal study 
had not yet been completed, and that he 
was not sure how complex it was going to be. 
There is some difficulty concerned with anti- 
trust action which is being carefully sur- 
veyed. The Subcommittee indicated a gen- 
eral moral feeling of free cooperation, but 
with no binding agreements legally avail- 
able, there is still some question as to com- 
petition versus cooperation. Whatever the 
legal solution it would not hurt for us to be 
competitively prepared.” (GJ Ex. 593). 

To the same effect, the Minutes of the 
Patent Committee of April 5, 1955, read in 
part as follows: 

“In discussing the need for a formal agree- 
ment as opposed to adoption by the mem- 
ber companies of a Board resolution accept- 
ing the report on purpose and procedure, Mr. 
Willits pointed to the cross-licensing agree- 
ment employed between the lamp and auto- 
mobile manufacturers in solving the head- 
lighting problem.” 

> . > . > 

“Mr. Willits raised some fundamental 

questions as to the extent of accomplish- 


ment possible through a cooperative arrange- 
ment such as that contemplated here, as op- 
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posed to the progress which might be 
achieved from the strictly competitive ap- 
proach. It was agreed that, from the stand- 
point of public relations, concerted action 
by the members of the industry and their 
suppliers appeared to be the only satis- 
factory solution to the problem.” (GJ Ex. 
260). 

The cross-licensing agreement was origi- 
nally entered into in 1955. It was amended 
in 1957 and again in 1960. Five year exten- 
sions were executed by the signatories in 
1960 and 1965. Thus, the basic provisions of 
the cross-licensing agreement are in ef- 
fect today. (GJ Ex. 263, 264, 265, and 266). 
It provides for a royalty-free exchange of 
patents between the participants and a 
formula for sharing the costs of acquisition 
of patents. The provisions of the cross-licens- 
ing agreement which accomplish this result 
are as follows: 


“ARTICLE III—LICENSES GRANTED BY 
EACH PARTY 

“(a) Each party to this Agreement grants 
to each of the other parties and to their 
respective subsidiaries, a royalty-free, non- 
exclusive license to make, use and sell and 
to have others make for it or them Licensed 
Devices and parts thereof coming under any 
patents, domestic or foreign (subject to the 
conditions set forth in paragraphs (b) and 
(c) of this Article), owned or controlled, 
either directly or indirectly, by said grantor 
on July 1, 1955, or at any time thereafter 
prior to June 30, 1960, or granted at any 
time hereafter on inventions owned or con- 
trolled, either directly or indirectly, by said 
grantor on July 1, 1955, or at any time there- 
after prior to June 30, 1960. 


“(c) If any of the parties hereto acquires 
directly or indirectly a patent otherwise 
coming within the scope of this Agreement at 
& cost, exclusive of the expense incurred in 
prosecuting the patent application or nego- 
tiating the purchase, in excess of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300), no license thereunder 
shall be acquired by any other party by op- 
eration of this Agreement except upon such 
party sharing the cost of the patent equita- 
bly with the first party and with any other 
parties electing to take a license thereunder.” 
(GJ Ex. 263). 

Section (a) provides for a royalty-free 
exchange of defined patented devices by all 
participants provided that development costs 
in excess of $300 are shared equally. As here- 
inbefore stated, there is admittedly little or 
no economic incentive for automobile man- 
ufacturers to develop and install air pollu- 
tion control equipment on vehicles they 
manufacture. (Tr. Vol. XXII, p. 54). Since 
the results of any industry advances are to 
be shared by all, there is no private incen- 
tive for gain inasmuch as each company must 
share the benefits of such advantages with 
the rest of the automobile industry. (GJ Ex. 
566). Delays in technological development 
engendered by inadequate manpower or fa- 
cilities will result in no disadvantage to any 
company should it become desirable or nec- 
essary to install such equipment in the fu- 
ture. At the same time it is apparent that 
the participants in the cross-licensing agree- 
ment possess sufficient resources to engage 
in competitive research and development 
programs. 

Section (c) provides for a royalty-free 
exchange, between the participants, of pat- 
ents acquired from third parties, provided 
that the purchase price in excess of $300 is 
shared equally. In effect, this provision pre- 
sents & third party seeking to market a pat- 
ent to automobile companies with but a sin- 
gle purchaser—t.e., the whole industry. The 
provision eliminates price competition 
among the participants with respect to the 
purchase of patents from third parties. (Tr. 
Vol. XXII, p. 53). 

The intent to control prices of inventions 
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by the cross-licensing agreement is shown by 
the fact that this agreement, including the 
above-quoted provision, was modeled after 
& similar agreement concerning sealed beam 
headlights. In discussing this agreement, a 
report of the VCP dated January 10, 1958 
reads in : “There are some industry 
precedents established in the arrangements 
which the industry made to insure multiple 
sources for Sealed Beam headlight units, and 
to set the terms for the maximum royalties 
to be paid for use of light polarizing mate- 
rial.” (GJ Ex. 338, underscoring supplied). 

The cross-licensing agreement provides a 
most “favored nation clause” whereby third 
parties must license all participants at the 
same royalty rate. (Tr. Vol. XXII, p. 48). 
The provision of the cross-licensing agree- 
ment which accomplishes this result is as 
follows: 


“ARTICLE III—LICENSES GRANTED BY 
EACH PARTY 


“(b) If any party hereto as acquired or 
does in the future acquire either directly or 
indirectly the ownership, control, or right 
to license others under patents otherwise 
coming within the scope of this Agreement 
conditioned on the payment of royalty, no 
license thereunder shall be acquired from 
such party by any other party by operation 
of this Agreement except upon the latter’s 
agreeing to pay and paying to the licensor 
of said first party, royalty at the same rate as 
such first party would have been required to 
pay had the licensed article been made or 
sold by it. Royalties accruing under the pro- 
vision of this subsection (b), if for sales 
within the United States and Canada, shall 
be payable in the next succeeding month of 
January, April, July or October, as the case 
may be, following the close of the calendar 
quarter in which said sales occur... . (GJ 
Ex. 263). 

Mr. William L. Scherer, manager of the 
Patent Department of AMA, interpreted the 
meaning of this provision for the grand jury. 
He testified that it enables any other party 
to the agreement to obtain the same kind of 
arrangements with respect to rights as the 
first party making arrangement with a pat- 
entee. (Tr. Vol. XXII, p. 46). In other words, 
if one of the companies acquires a license 
under a given patent, that company must 
endeavor to make it possible for any other 
party to the agreement to also obtain a 
license under that patent, for which royalty 
would be paid at the same rate as the first 
company acquiring rights under the patent 
would have negotiated. (Tr. Vol. XXII, p. 
47). This ensures to anyone else who may 
want to come into the program, or use that 
patent, that they will get the same royalty 
treatment as the first individual does. (Tr. 
Vol. XXII, pp. 48-49). 

This provision of the cross-licensing agree- 
ment was intended by the participants to 
eliminate competition between them in the 
purchase from third parties of rights under 
existing patents. This conclusion is based 
on Mr. Scherer’s testimony which was as 
follows: 

“The Juror. Wasn't the patentee told that 
it would be available to all of the com- 
panies? Or was that kept a deep, dark secret? 

“The Wrrness. No, I think that when he 
came, for instance, if John Doe has a device 
that he says will solve the problem, and 
he wanted to come to Company A and deal 
with that company, he could have done so. 

“Now, the only understanding is that, if 
that John Doe, I believe I called him, were 
to deal with Company B, the only under- 
standing is that he is going to get the same 
royalty arrangement that Company A has. 

. . . . 


“The Witness. And he will be glad to do 
that, believe me. 


“The Juror. Well, in other words, he might 
go into Company A and agree on a royalty 
of 10¢ an item, let’s say. 

“The WIrness. Yes. 
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“The Juror. Now, he went to Company B 
and he is faced with the fact that that is as 
much as he can get; is 10¢, because the other 
company has now made it available to them. 

“The Wrrness. That’s right. But, remem- 
ber, he has got a lot more volume. 

“The Juror. Well, that may be so or it may 
not be so. But, it depends on, in other words, 
his 10¢ now becomes a fixed—— 

“The Witness. Ceiling. 

“The JUROR. Ceiling. 

“The Wrrness. That’s right. 

“The Juror. He cannot go above that ceil- 
ing once he submits to one company; he can- 
not go above that ceiling. He is hooked. 

“The WitTNess. Under what we call the “fa- 
vored nation clause,” yes. 

“The Juror. Well, whatever you call it, he 
is hooked for that amount. 

“The Wrirness. That’s right. 

“The Juror. Thanks. (Tr. Vol. XXII, pp. 
56-57). 

The participants to the cross-licensing 

ment have agreed upon a method 
whereby a third party wishing to do business 
with any participant must agree with his 
device may be considered by all of the par- 
ticipants through the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. 

In 1955, the cross-licensing agreement pro- 
vided in pertinent part: 


“Article VIlI—Ideas submitted by persons 
other than parties 

“It is agreed that each idea relating to the 
subject matter of this Agreement submitted 
by a person other than a party to this Agree- 
ment shall be first submitted to one of said 
parties accompanied by a waiver in a form ap- 
proved by the Patent Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association by which 
the submitter shall authorize such party to 
disclose the idea for appraisal and test to any 
third party or parties and grant immunity 
to said party as well as to all parties to whom 
such disclosure is made from all lability to 
the submitter arising from such disclosure 
other than such liability arising from the in- 
fringement of any valid patent covering the 
subject matter disclosed. Each such party 
shall then submit such ideas to the Vehicle 
Combustion Products Subcommittee for con- 
sideration, after which said Party shall re- 
port to the submitter the findings of said 
Subcommittee, and shall file a copy of said 
report with the secretary of said Subcom- 
mittee.” (GJ Ex. 263). 

This provision was amended in 1957 to read 
as follows: 


“ARTICLE VIII—IDEAS AND INVENTIONS 
SUBMITTED BY PERSONS OTHER THAN 
PARTIES 
“Nothing in this Agreement shall prevent 

any of the parties from receiving, considering 

or purchasing ideas or inventions submitted 
by others relating to the subject matter of 
this Agreement. In the event that such ideas 

or inventions are submitted to a party by a 

person other than a party to this Agreement 

or other than a person under contract to as- 
sign such ideas or inventions to a party, such 
party may submit such ideas or inventions to 
the Vehicle Combustion Products Subcom- 
mittee for consideration provided such party 
has obtained from the submitter a waiver in 

a form approved by the Patent Committee of 

the Automobile Manufacturers Association by 

which the submitter shall authorize such 

Party to disclose the idea or invention for ap- 

praisal and test to any third party or parties 

and grant immunity to said party as well as 
to all parties to whom such disclosure is made 
from all liability to the submitter arising 
from such disclosure other than such liability 
arising from the infringement of any valid 
patent covering the subject matter disclosed. 

The said party shall thereafter report to the 

submitter the findings of said Subcommittee, 

and shall file a copy of said report with the 
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secretary of said Subcommittee.” 
264). 

Mr. Scherer testified as follows as to the 
substantive change worked by the 1957 
amendment to Article VIII: 

“A... . it enables, as I understand it, to 
have each participating company consider 
ideas submitted by outside parties, not par- 
ties to the agreement, for consideration and 
test without the necessity of reporting that 
information to the (other) participant[s] 
under the cross-licensing agreement.” (Tr. 
Vol. XVII, pp. 44-46). 

Plainly, Article VIII of the 1955 Agreement 
(GJ Ex. 263) requires third parties dealing 
with any participant to agree to the submis- 
sion of their device to the Vehicle Combus- 
tion Products Subcommittee of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association.’ As amended 
in the 1957 agreement (GJ Ex. 264), how- 
ever, it would seem that referral to the VCP 
was no longer required. (Tr. Vol. XVII, pp. 
44-46). 

Mr. Van Derveer, however, testified un- 
equivocally that it was communicated to him 
by both AMA and his superiors at American 
Motors that the signatories to the cross- 
licensing agreement had obligated themselves 
to insure that before any participant dealt 
with an independent device manufacturer 
that the device manufacturer must sign an 
AMA Suggestion Submission Agreement. (Tr. 
Vol. XXXXVI, pp. 48-51; GJ Ex. 416). Even 
after the 1957 amendment, AMA continued to 
recommend to participants that an AMA Sug- 
gestion Submission Agreement be obtained 
from third parties. (Tr. Vol. XVIII, p. 93). 

Mr. William K. Steinhagen, a General 
Motors engineer in charge of their Power 
Development Group, testified that when a 
third party came to him with a device, he 
was instructed to inform the third party of 
General Motor’s obligations under the cross- 
licensing agreement and to obtain an agree- 
ment from the third party allowing tests of 
the device to be conducted under the terms 
of the cross-licensing agreement. (Tr. Vol. 
XXXII, p: 54). 

Mr. Harold Lipchik, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Advanced Products 
Division, Chromalloy American Corporation, 
testified that in attempting to market the 
AMF-Chromalloy device to the automobile 
company participants in 1964, it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Chandler of the Ford Motor 
Company that the proper method of proce- 
dure would be for Lipchik to execute an AMA 
Suggestion Submission Agreement and to 
make his initial presentation to the AMA. 
(Tr. Vol. XVII, p. 50). 

It is apparent from the foregoing testi- 
mony that the language change in the 1957 
amendment worked no substantive change in 
the requirement that participants not con- 
sider third party devices unless an AMA 
Suggestion Submission Agreement was exe- 
cuted by the third party. 

Minutes of the AMA Patent Committee 
meeting of May 13, 1959, read in part: 

“The Committee reconfirmed the position 
taken at its September 22, 1955 meeting that 
it disapproved any meetings between indus- 
try members and persons who have not signed 
the Cross-Licensing Agreement unless the 
outsiders have executed an AMA Suggestion 
Submission Agreement and that there should 
be no exceptions to this policy.” (GJ Ex. 260). 

That AMA highly regarded the method of 
dealing with third party devices is further 
illustrated by the following pertinent excerpt 
from GJ Exhibit 302, an unsigned memoran- 
dum dated April 20, 1965: 

“Probably not for publication but Mr. 
Thornton (an AMA employee) says 1957 
amendment was made because of antitrust 
problems in the first agreement. Changed 
the way people brought ideas to the com- 
mittees from outsiders. 
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“Also not for publication—Mr, Thornton 
says the Patent Committee feels we should 
definitely renew—especially in view of the 
CID investigation. It would not be wise to 
discard the agreement at this time.” 

Mr. Scherer’s testimony on this amend- 
ment was as follows: 

“Q. In other words, prior to the amend- 
ment in 1957, anybody who had signed the 
cross-licensing agreement was obligated, 
with respect to their dealings with out- 
siders, to submit any ideas which they re- 
ceived from outsiders to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association Vehicle Combus- 
tion Products Committee? Isn't that correct? 

“A. That’s correct. 

“Q. And it was felt in 1957 that there were 
some antitrust difficulties with that par- 
ticular method of procedure, was there not? 

“A. All I can say to that is that on advice 
of counsel, it was changed.” (Tr. Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 87-88). 

Basically, there are three parts of an auto- 
mobile emitting pollutants. One, the crank- 
case (blow-by); two, the carburetor and fuel 
tank (evaporation losses); and three, the ex- 
haust. Before any devices were affixed to 
cars, the experts estimated that 25% of the 
pollutants were emitted from the crankcase, 
15 to 25% from evaporation losses, and 50 to 
60% from the exhaust. 

In 1959 it was discovered at General Mo- 
tors that a positive crankcase ventilation 
(pcy) valve, used even prior to World War 
II for the purpose of keeping the crankcase 
of military and other vehicles free of mud, 
sand, etc., was effective in the elimination of 
blow-by emissions from the crankcase. (Tr. 
Vol. XXIX, p. 72; Tr. Vol. XXXVI, pp. 15- 
16). As a result, General Motors could have 
installed the device on its cars and obtained 
& competitive advantage since this type of 
device was not covered by the cross-licensing 
agreement. However, this was not done, but 
to the contrary, the cross-licensing agree- 
ment was amended in 1960 by the addition 
of five categories covering crankcase and 
evaporation losses so that the industry could 
act collectively with regard to these areas, 
(Tr. Vol. XXXVI, p. 15; GJ Ex. 265). 

A July 27, 1959 memorandum from W. F, 
Sherman of the AMA staff to the EAC states 
in part: 

“Mr. Delaney called attention to the fact 
that neither of these areas of investigation 
or development are covered by the present 
industry Cross-Licensing Agreement, It was, 
therefore, the unanimous recommendation of 
the committee and of Mr. Delaney that the 
Engineering Advisory Committee should im- 
mediately request the AMA Patent Commit- 
tee to amend the Cross-Licensing Agreement 
to cover these areas, and to do so in the im- 
mediate future to permit the work to go 
forward rapidly.” (GJ Ex. 384). 

An agreement was then made by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to install the pev valve 
on all 1961 model cars to be delivered in 
California only. (Tr. Vol. XXXXIII, pp. 
99-100; GJ Ex. 355, 445, 543). This was her- 
alded as a “voluntary” contribution to the 
elimination of smog by the automobile in- 
dustry. (Tr. Vol. XXI, pp. 15-17, GJ Ex. 
355; Tr. Vol. XXIX, pp. 73-74). However, 
a document dated November 13, 1959 written 
by W. S. Berry of American Motors indicates 
the real motive for the installation of the 
device on 1961 models. It reads in part as 
follows: 

“There is time to complete our test work 
on this breather system before the introduc- 
tion of the 1961 model. The reasons for mak- 
ing the announcement before test work is 
completed are as follows: 

“l. The opportunity for the industry to 
voluntarily do something in California 
which will make a major reduction in emis- 
sions at a relatively low cost. In advancing 
this argument the AMA Staff uses a cost to 
the customer figure of around ‘$10.’ 
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“2. On December 4th there will be a hear- 
ing in Berkeley which will be held between 
the California State Department of Health 
to finalize recommendations on tailpipe 
emissions. An announcement before that 
date would possibly slow down any regula- 
tory action on this matter. Likewise, this 
announcement may deter Governor Brown 
from holding a special session of the Legis- 
lature dealing with the air pollution prob- 
lem.” (GJ Ex. 555). 

Quite evidently the cross-licensing agree- 
ment was not needed for protection or use 
of any patent. As a matter of fact, no signif- 
icant patents were then Known to exist 
affecting development of pollution control 
devices and no Hsts of patents were then nor 
have they ever been annexed to the cross- 
licensing agreement or any extension thereof. 
(Tr. Vol. XXII, pp. 54-55). It is submitted 
that the cross-licensing agreement was mere- 
ly a vehicle to accomplish the non-competi- 
tive and delaying activities of the signatories 
thereto* 

The evidence adduced before the Grand 
Jury clearly developed that the signatories 
to the cross-licensing agreement had the fol- 
lowing understandings and agreements with 
respect to the installation of motor vehicle 
air pollution control devices: (A) not to 
publicize competitively any solution to the 
motor vehicle air pollution problem; (B) to 
adopt a uniform date for announcement of 
the discovery of any air pollution control 
device; and (C) to install devices only on 
an agreed date. (Tr. Vol. XXII, pp. 49-50). 

Minutes of the meeting of the Engineer- 
ing Advisory Committee on January 10, 1958, 
read in part as follows: 

“The Committee report raised a number 
of questions for decision by EAC. These were 
taken up in the following order: 

“(1) Statement on exchange of informa- 
tion and publicity on smog research activity. 
The VCP asked concurrence of EAC on this 
statement which was drafted in August by 
the VCP members. Mr. Eucher stated that 
there is no misconception or objection to the 
objective the VCP has in mind, but he ques- 
tioned what mechanism would be used; he 
suggested that specific provision be made for 
the submittal of plans for speeches and text 
ahead of time. Mr. Heinen said that the 
VCP would include such ground rules with 
the statement. 

“Mr. Ackerman commented that there was 
no doubt about the EAC belief that such a 
program should be carried out on a coopera- 
tive basis. Mr. Chayne moved approval of 
the proposal, with the instruction that it be 
sent to the company public relations direc- 
tors, asking them to join in the effort to 
carry this out properly. 

“The VCP report also called attention 
to the desirability of re-affirming the idea of 
a single announcement and a uniform adop- 
tion date for any device which the industry 
may decide to use for smog control. Mr. 
Chayne moved that this view be included 
with the previous motion; EAC members ap- 
proved.” (GJ Ex. 339; Tr. Vol. XX, p. 78). 

The following further excerpts from docu- 
ments and testimony are illustrations of the 
understandings and agreements referred to 
above: 

A. As to the agreement not to publicize 
competitively any solution to the problem: 

“I. Grand Jury Exhibit 338, dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1958, (Tr. Vol. XX, p. 74), reads in 
part as follows: 

“ ‘To a large degree, some of the questions 
in connection with the publication of data 
involved consideration of publicity effects 
which often result when some item of in- 
terest is released dealing with the smog 
problem. The Committee believes that it was 
the intention of AMA in establishing the 
VCP activity to avoid situations in which 
competitive publicity advantages would arise 
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and be seized by any one of the company par- 
ticipants. EAC re-affirmation of this view- 
point would be helpful. 


+ * + >. . 


“ ‘Similarly, there have been some fears 
expressed that technical developments in 
the air pollution program, which might hap- 
pen to occur in one quarter rather than an- 
other, could lead to a situation in which 
some automobile companies might be more 
favorably positioned for the introduction of 
an exhaust control device than other com- 
panies. Here it has been the VCP understand- 
ing from the beginning that the public serv- 
ice aspects of our cooperative work on the 
exhaust gas problem are such that no com- 
pany should expect to take advantage com- 
petitively by being the first, or claiming 
to be the first, to offer such a device. It will 
be extremely helpful in the further conduct 
of our program if the EAC will take cogni- 
zance of the importance which is attached 
to this problem and re-afirm authoritatively 
that the companies will participate equally 
in the public relations benefits that will ac- 
crue from a single announcement in the uni- 
form adoption date for any device which 
may be adopted for use?” 

The report of the EAC of the same date, 
January 10, 1958 shows that by vote it reaf- 
firmed “the idea of a single announcement 
and a uniform adoption date for any device 
which the industry may decide to use for 
smog control.” (GJ Ex. 339). 

“2. Grand Jury Exhibit 345, December 3, 
1962 (Tr. Vol. XX, pp. 105-106), reads in part 
as follows: 

“*The Engineering Advisory Committee is 
in complete agreement with both the Public 
Relations Committee and the Vehicle Com- 
bustion Products Committee with regard to 
the need for more and better publicity about 
industry activities in the air pollution field. 

“*The Engineering Advisory Committee 
does, however, share the concern of the Ve- 
hicle Combustion Products Committee re- 
garding the dangers of ill-considered unilat- 
eral publicity. The EAC recommends, there- 
fore, that the proposal for increased publicity 
by the individual companies, as well as by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
be approved with the proviso that such re- 
leases concern only “activities” and that re- 
leases concerning specific “solutions” be is- 
sued by AMA. 

“Tt is essential that all releases be coordi- 
nated through AMA and that procedures be 
established to handle such coordination ex- 
peditiously.’ 

“3. Mr. Scherer’s testimony on this subject 
was in part as follows (Tr. Vol. XX, pp. 
76-77): 

“Q. The matter of publicity, is it your 
understanding that by the terms of the coop- 
erative arrangement in the industry with re- 
spect to motor vehicle air pollution control 
equipment, that no one company would ad- 
vertise or publicize the merits of its equip- 
ment, vis-a-vis other companies in the field. 

“A. That was my understanding of their 
intention, yes.’ 

“4, An interdepartmental letter of Ameri- 
can Motors dated November 28, 1962, reads 
in part as follows: 

“In the area of press releases there has 
been a tacit understanding, if not a written 
policy, that all individual company press 
releases will be reviewed by the AMA Public 
Relations Committee and the VCP. Ford has 
been the only flagrant violator of this policy, 
since on two occasions they have issued re- 
leases that caught the rest of the industry 
by surprise (announcement of vanadium 
pentoxide exhaust catalyst in 1957, and 
blowby control system in 1962). 

“*The current AMA Public Relations Com- 
mittee recommendation to the Engineering 
Advisory Committee, which was initiated 
by G.M. is somewhat difficult to understand. 
It has been suggested that it is a “veiled 
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threat” to Chrysler because of that com- 
pany’s success (and related publicity) in 
making their cars meet the California stand- 
ard for exhaust emissions without an ex- 
haust treating device. The proponents of this 
approach say that G.M., because of their 
overwhelming dominance in the field of smog 
research (see attached sheet for relative air 
pollution budgets of AMA member com- 
panies), are saying to Chrysler, “Slow down 
on this approach and don’t break the in- 
dustry front or we will completely submerge 
you, publicity-wise”.” (GJ Ex. 542). 

“5. Mr. Van Derveer testified as follows 
concerning a 1957 publicity release by the 
Ford Motor Company (Tr. Vol. XXXXV pp. 
46, 51-53) : 

“ ‘Q. So. Ford issued a publicity statement 
on the vanadium pentoxide device, and it 
achieved nationwide recognition? 

“A. Yes. 

Q. And it was a device? A prototype de- 
vice had been developed? 

“A, Yes. 

“*Q. Tested on cars? 

“A, Yes. Not very extensively, but, yes. 

“*@. And then there was some unhappi- 
ness in the industry over Ford’s publicity? 

“A. Correct. 

“'Q. Now, who was the source of the un- 
happiness? 

“*A. Well, Heinen was probably the most 
vocal on the thing. 

“‘Q. Allright. What did Heinen say? 

“*A..,.. Well, he said lots of things, 
actually. But, more or less of a breach of a 
promise; the fact that this put Ford in a lot 
better light. And just the fact that the com- 
pany was getting nation-wide attention for 
something, the other people were working 
equally hard on other things and they 
weren’t getting any publicity. That sort of 
thing. 

“Q. Was there a little feeling that Ford 
was reaping too much advantage out of its 
publicity, and, therefore, Ford should not 
have issued the publicity statement? 

“A. Well, that was certainly part of it. 

s . . . . 

“‘Q. So, there was an attempt to dampen 
the publicity that was issued a little while 
before. 

“A. It wasn’t actually a retraction, I guess. 

“‘Q. Not a retraction, but an attempt to 
dampen down the publicity. 

“ʻA, As I remember, yes. 

“*Q. What was the impetus of Ford to 
dampen down the publicity: Was it because 
Heinen was disturbed about this? 

“'A. Iam sure it was Heinen and General 
Motors being disturbed, too. I am sure Gen- 
eral Motors had an opinion on it. I never 
heard it expressed particularly.’ ” 

B. As to the agreement for the adoption 
of a uniform date for announcement of the 
discovery of a device: 

“1, In an interoffice memorandum from 
R. J. Templin, Cadillac Motor Car Division, 
to J. H. Lamb, also of GM, dated October 6, 
1959, Mr. Templin stated: 

“Please note that we are bound by an 
agreement through Mr. C. A. Chayne with the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association to 
withhold any public knowledge about these 
devices until a joint industry announcement 
can be made through AMA, These devices 
must, therefore, be treated as confidential.’ 
(GJ Ex. 499). 

“2. Mr. Scherer’s testimony on this point 
was in part as follows (Tr. Vol. XXII, pp. 
49-50): 

““Q. Have they also had the understanding 
to adopt a uniform date for the announce- 
ment of the discovery of any air pollution 
control device? 

“ʻA. I would say that’s the way the pro- 
gram has operated, yes." 

“3. Mr. Scherer further testified (Tr. Vol. 
XX, pp. 75-76): 
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“Now, that’s a fact, isn’t it, that the in- 
dustry, from that point on [Jan. 10, 1958], 
has publicized a uniform adoption date for 
any device that is produced in this field? 

“'A. You are asking me? 

“'Q. Yes, I am asking you. 

“ ‘A, That’s correct. There is one thing to be 
said for that type of thing: Remember that 
there were some of the participants in the 
program who may not have been quite ready 
to go ahead with the adoption of the device 
as far as their own testing and knowledge is 
concerned. They were pressed into going 
ahead with it, much ahead, perhaps, of the 
time that they were ready. 

" "Yes, and if they weren't ready, they may 
also have waited until— 

“ ‘A. Tf they were ready? 

“Q. The others could wait—— 

“A. That's possible. 

“Q. —until the device was ready until 
everybody could put it on at the same time? 

“ʻA. That's possible. So, it works both 
ways. 

“*Q. But, there is no doubt about it that 
the policy has been consistent and that it 
is right up to this date, that no device has 
been adopted by any one company on its 
own; that they all did it at a uniform adop- 
tion date; they all put it on at the same 
time? Is that correct, sir? 

“‘&. I believe that’s correct.’” 

C. As to the agreement to install devices 
only ón an agreed date: 

“1. Testimony by Mr. Scherer on this sub- 
ject was in part as follows (Tr. Vol. XXI, p. 
33) : 


‘Q. Is this kind of behavior on the part of 
the individual companies the result of an 
agreement among all of them to adopt de- 
vices at a uniform date, and that one com- 
pany would not go ahead with the device 
unless all of the other companies were in 
the position to go ahead with the device? 

“ʻA. We did note in the record that there 
Was such an understanding among the com- 
panies, yes.'" 

“2. Minutes of the EAC meeting, dated 
May 17, 1962, read in part as follows: 


“ ‘UNIFORM ADOPTION AND ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF SOLUTIONS 


“*At this point Mr. Caplan read the rest 
of his report and raised for discussion the 
problems that had arisen as a result of 
publicity and the supplying of some equip- 
ment for engine modification to Los Angeles 
County Officials prior to its being supplied 
to the State Board. This had resulted in 
a letter from the County Board of Super- 
visors, which has been acknowledged but 
not yet answered, urging AMA action by all 
of the automobile companies to engage in 
a similar modification program. Mr. Isbrandt 
suggested that the handling of these prob- 
lems required simply that all of the par- 
ticipants be cognizant of the responsibili- 
ties already outlined and understood in the 
EAC and VCP activity’.” (Memorandum Re- 
port, EAC Meeting, dated May 17, 1962; GJ 
Ex. 379). 

Thus we have seen that the non-competi- 
tive industry program was not limited to 
research and development but encompassed 
promotion, installation, and marketing. On 
this score Mr. Van Derveer testified (Tr. Vol. 
XXXXVI, pp. 54-55): 

“Q. Mr. Van Derveer, this non-competitive 
industry program concerned not only the re- 
search and development but also the installa- 
tion and marketing of devices, did it not? 

“A. Well, what do you mean by devices? 
You are talking about—— 

“Q. Devices or systems, any kind of motor 
vehicle air pollution control equipment what- 
soever. 

“A. It was all coordinated through the 
AMA, yes. 

“Q. All aspects of any company activity in 
this area? 

“A. Yes.” 
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POSITIVE CRANKCASE DEVICE (BLOW-BY) 


A GM document disclosed that the AMA 
asked all car manufacturers on June 1, 1961, 
to give all the reasons that could be devel- 
oped as to why compliance with a Congres- 
sional request that positive crankcase ven- 
tilation (pcv) be made standard equipment 
on all cars would not be desirable. “It must 
be recognized that they are specifically look- 
ing for problems that will justify a negative 
decision,” commented G. R. Fitzgerald, a GM 
engineer. (GJ Ex. 504). After the successful 
installation of the pcv valve in California by 
all companies on 1961 models, a decision was 
made not to install the device on all 1962 
models nationally. Mr. Van Derveer testified 
that “the board of directors, of course, are 
the ones that had to make that decision.” 
(Tr. Vol. XXXXV, pp. 71-76.) A poll or vote 
was taken at a meeting of the AMA Crank- 
case Ventilation Task Group of the VCP on 
January 26,, 1961. (GJ Ex. 360 and 442.) 
Although Studebaker-Packard and American 
Motors “agreed to the release of positive 
crankcase ventilation for all 1962 cars,” none 
of the companies did so, in accordance with 
the industry agreement.’ (Tr. Vol. XXI, pp. 
32-33; Tr. Vol. XXII, pp. 49-50; Tr. Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 107-110, 130-133; GJ Ex. 360 and 
442.) 


All GM divisions could have supplied the 
internal crankcase device as standard equip- 
ment for 1962, if required to do so. H. F. Barr, 
then Chief Engineer of Chevrolet, writing 
to C. A. Chayne, then Engineering V. P. of 
GM, said in part: 

“Would all GM Divisions be in a posi- 
tion to supply internal crankcase ventilation 
as standard equipment for 1962 production? 

“(Answer) We could if it was a mandatory 
GM policy, but we would not willingly do 
so.” (GJ Ex, 474). 

Similarly, in a memorandum of the Ford 
Motor Company dated January 10, 1961, 
James M. Chandler wrote: 

“I have recently checked with John Assel- 
stine of Engine and Foundry regarding en- 
gineering release of positive crankcase venti- 
lation devices for nation-wide application. 
Mr. Asselstine informs me that inasmuch as 
those devices have been released, nation wide, 
as & regular production option for 1961 auto- 
mobiles he sees no reason why they could 
not be applied on all production in 1962. 
He also feels that we would be in a position 
to release the crankcase device nation-wide 
on all commercial vehicles for 1962.” (GJ 
Ex. 454). 

As far as International Harvester was con- 
cerned, a September 26, 1961 letter from S. 
G. Johnson of International Harvester to 
W. F. Sherman of AMA states in pertinent 
part: 

“II. International Harvester is in position 
to comply with blowby devices on all motor 
truck models at any date deemed advisable 
by AMA. (GJ Ex. 364). 

As a matter of fact, the device could have 
been installed on 1961 models: 

“The main reason that the motor vehicle 
industry did not voluntarily undertake to 
supply internal venting throughout the 
country on all its new gasoline-powered ve- 
hicles, starting with the 1961 models, was 
that a need had been established in Califor- 
nia which has not been established else- 
where. “(Rough Draft of paper presented at 
ECS-APCA Meeting, by James M. Chandler, 
Chairman, VCP-AMA, entitled “Current 
Status and Future Work on Vehicle Emission 
Control Devices,” undated (GJ Ex. 381)). 

As a result of this thinking, an inter- 
departmental letter of American Motors from 
its VCP member, Ralph H. Isbrandt, dated 
December 7, 1961, indicates that the AMA 
Board of Directors as early as December, 1961 
determined and agreed that the device should 
be installed not one year later, in 1962, but 
two years later, in 1963: 
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“At the AMA Board of Directors meeting, 
held December 6, 1961, it was agreed that the 
Industry would include Positive Crankcase 
Ventilation devices as standard equipment on 
all 1963 model cars.” (GJ Ex. 556). 

An attempt was even made to delay na- 
tional installation on 1963 models. (Tr. Vol. 
XXX, pp. 27-32; GJ Ex. 373). Robert J. 
Templin, Asst. Chief Engineer, Cadillac Mo- 
tor Car Division, G.M. wrote on September 25, 
1961: “To sum it up, there is nothing to pre- 
vent our going to positive crankcase ventila- 
tion as standard equipment for 1963, if policy 
dictates it. Our lives will be less troubled, 
however, if we don't do it.” (Tr. Vol. XX XVII, 
p.7; GJ Ex. 509). This time, however, the 
pressure of public officials forced the issue. 
A memorandum by W. F. Sherman of AMA 
to the EAC, dated May 25, 1961 reads in 
part as follows: 

“The U.S. automobile industry has been 
asked to help protect the public health by 
installing ‘on your own initiative’ a device 
in all new cars which destroys crankcase 
Tumes. 

“Sen. Maurine Neuberger, (D. Org.) made 
the request in a letter sent Monday to 14 
manufacturers of cars and trucks. She sug- 
gested that in the event the automobile in- 
dustry failed to seize the initiative, it would 
be subject to ‘responsible legislation to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of vehicles without the protective de- 
vice.’ 

“Sen. Neuberger noted that the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association had rejected 
a request by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare that the industry install 
at the factory a device which destroys crank- 
case fumes, a factor in air pollution along 
with auto exhaust fumes.” (GJ Ex. 365). 

A similar memorandum for use by Mr. 
Sherman at the EAC meeting of May 25, 1961, 
also reads in part as follows: 

“Since all of the companies are presum- 
ably receiving a letter from Sen. Neuberger, 
I have a specific suggestion to make. First, 
I would suggest that as in the recent past 
with similar letters, be referred to AMA for 
a@ reply. 


“Three,-I believe it is very much in the 
interest of the industry to take the initiative 
before it is pushed further on this matter 
and that the Engineering Advisory Com- 
mittee should therefore recommend to the 
Board of Directors at their meeting on June 
15 that a public statement be issued saying 
that inasmuch as service experience has 
proved to be at least reasonably satisfactory, 
it is being recommended to all member com- 
panies that as their tooling and manufac- 
turing permits, they proceed to apply the 
device to all vehicles for sale in all parts 
of the United States. 

“If this action is not taken by the in- 
dustry, it seems certain that there will be 
Federal legislation. 

“It also seems to me that the opportunity 
provided in this instance to make a very 
big distinction between these inexpensive 
devices and exhaust control devices for use 
in California, which are more expensive and 
which are applicable primarily to the photo- 
chemical smog problem, might be utilized 
to position the industry for the future, al- 
though we certainly can’t ignore the possi- 
bility that similar pressures will arise with 
regard to any muffler devices that are 
adopted at a later date in California.” (GJ 
Ex, 366). 

As a result of this pressure, the attempt 
to delay installation of the device until at 
least 1964 failed, and the companies agreed 
and did install the pcv valve on all 1963 
models nationally. (Tr. Vol. XXXXV, pp. 
24-25). The same valve that was installed 
on all 1961 models in California was used 
nationally on 1963 models, indicating that 
bar the industry agreement, the device could 
certainly have been installed nationally at 
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least on 1962 models. (Tr. Vol. XX XXIII, 
pp. 101-102). 
CLOSED CRANKCASE DEVICE 

After the installation of the pcv valve, it 
was discovered that the slight remaining 
emission of pollutants from the crankcase 
could be eliminated by piping it into the 
air cleaner where it would be completely dis- 
sipated, As a result the Motor Vehicle Pol- 
lution Control Board (MVPCB) of Califor- 
nia adopted an amended test procedure on 
December 18, 1962 which could only be met 
by the installation of the closed type sys- 
tem. New York State officials, too, wanted a 
closed system. The EAC reviewed both the 
California and New York situations and 
reached the conclusion on March 1, 1963 
“that the industry definitely does not want 
to be forced into putting the new systems 
{closed blow-by] on New York cars for 1963 
and 1964.” (Tr. Vol. XXXVI, p. 151). Since 
it seemed doubtful that New York would 
accept less than California for a crankcase 
device performance, the EAC decided that 
California was the place to take a firm stand 
against the new higher capacity systems. 
To enforce their position, the EAC asked each 
member company to provide technical in- 
formation to show why it was impractical 
to install high-capacity devices for the years 
1963 and 1964. (GJ Ex. 507), The Commit- 
tee was delegated by Mr. Chayne, GM’s vice 
president in charge of engineering, to pre- 
pare a specific list of technical problems 
which might prevent General Motors Car 
Divisions from supplying crankcase ventila- 
tion systems on the 1964 models which 
would meet the new high flow requirements 
and still be reliable in all respects. (Tr. Vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 149152; GJ Ex. 507). (Cf. GJ 
Ex. 457, a Ford document, which reads in 
part: “In March we told California we... 
questioned our . . . readyness for closed 
systems. Early application for certification 
[by Chrysler] would cast doubt.” 

In an interoffice memo, H. F. Barr, GM’s 
member on the EAC, on March 28, 1963, wrote 
in part: 

“I have recently had a call from Mr. Paul 
Ackerman of Chrysler which indicates they 
are pulling back their 1964 start of produc- 
tion releases and will release later, effective 
January 1, 1964, if required at that time by 
the California law. We are, of course, all 
hopeful that this will be further extended 
to start of production of 1965 models before 
time for this action arrives. 

“It is therefore quite important that no 
General Motors Division make any changes 
in their 1963 releases for start of 1964 model 
year production. Since changes would jeop- 
ardize the industry position that is 
taken with the Air Pollution Board of Cali- 
fornia.” (GJ Ex. 478). 

In an intra company memo, Robert Soren- 
son of Chrysler informed P. C. Ackerman, 
its EAC member, on January 11, 1963, in part 
as follows: 

“Attached is a letter received from Ben Jen- 
sen, Executive Officer, California Motor Ve- 
hicle Pollution Control Board officially 
advising us of the action of December 18, 
1962 meeting of the board. His letter indi- 
cates that two closed crankcase system de- 
vices were approved for both factory and 
used vehicles... 

. . » . . 


“AMA staf was not favorable to an imme- 
diate approach and Harry Williams has taken 
the matter over personally. I understand 
that he will discuss it with some of the Cali- 
fornia Motor Vehicle Pollution Control Board 
members at a pre-established meeting early 
in February. 

“Because of Chrysler’s commitment to 
handle this on an industry basis, there ap- 
pears to be nothing further we can do on 
this matter at this time on a Chrysler only 
basis.” (GJ Ex. 446). 

In an interdepartmental letter from Van 
Derveer to Isbrandt, also American Motors 
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EAC member, dated April 29, 1963, American 
Motors’ position is stated as follows: 

“Tt is the writer’s and C. Harbea’s opinion 
that for our 1964 production we have no 
other choice but to comply with New York’s 
criteria by either the procedure just out- 
lined or by installing the ‘closed’ system 
hardware that is released for California pro- 
duction commencing January 2, 1964. How- 
ever, if we release the ‘64 California ‘fiz’ for 
car one 1964 New York State production, 
we will run afoul of the A.M.A. policy on 
this matter, and as you are aware various 
industry representatives feel quite strongly 
that industry solidarity is a must on this 
matter.” (GJ Ex. 558). 

However, the industry’s attempt to delay 
the installation of the closed blow-by de- 
vice to the start of production of 1965 models 
failed since the MVVPCB forced the installa- 
tion of the closed blow-by system as of 
January 1, 1964. (Tr. Vol. XXI, pp. 68-73; 
Tr. Vol. XXXVI, pp. 155-157, GJ Ex. 508). 
AMA’s position at the meting of the MVPCB, 
in regard to this matter, is indicated in the 
following GM interoffice memo dated Janu- 
ary 24, 1963, as follows: 

“At the December meeting, the Board de- 
cided to require ‘closed’ type crankcase de- 
vices on new cars beginning with the 1964 
model year. George Delaney, representing the 
AMA, strongly objected to the Boards’ action. 
According to reports. Delaney claimed that 
the manufacturers had already firmed their 
1964 designs and changes could not be made 
to meet the deadline. 

“According to rumors, the AMA was so 
incensed at the Board's action, they resolved 
to boycott future meetings, and since the 
AMA was not represented at the January 17 
meeting, a proposal was adopted which may 
be costly to the industry. Of course, the ac- 
tion might have been taken whether or not 
the AMA was represented, but the Board 
didn’t even have the benefit of hearing the 
industry's objections.” (GJ Ex. 376). 

As to the ability of the auto companies 
to install a closed blow-by system on their 
cars, our expert, Wallace Linville, testified: 

“Q. Is there any reason why that couldn't 
have been done by the industry prior to 1964? 

“A. No, It is similar to a system that you 
find and have found for years on particularly 
dump trucks where they are operating in 
very dirty areas, and again on the army 
equipment that we mentioned in the second 
World War, where they are running in con- 
voy, the vehicles following the first vehicle 
are operating in very dusty terrain, and as 
a result of this they have had the system 
closed by means of this tube to the air 
cleaner for a good number of years, so I see 
no reason why this should have offered a 
substantial or major problem at all.” (Tr. 
Vol. XXXXI, p. 25). 

Errol J. Gay, a consultant for TRW and 
others, and an apologist for the auto indus- 
try, when asked the same question testified: 

“A. Hell, they could have done it prior to 
1938, if necessary.” (Tr. Vol. LVII, p. 73). 


EXHAUST DEVICES 


By California statute passed in December, 
1959, all automobile manufacturers were 
required within one year following certifica- 
tion of any two motor vehicle air pollution 
control devices to affix an air pollution con- 
trol device on all cars sold. 

Chrysler Corporation developed its Cleaner 
Air Package (CAP), perhaps as early as 1960. 
(Tr. Vol. XXIX, pp. 18-19, 30), In a memo 
dated October 5, 1961, D. R. Diggs of E. I. Du 
Pont, reported: 

“I asked Heinen why Chrysler did not seek 
California certification of their vehicles with- 
out devices if they are as good as he says they 
can be made. While admitting that favorable 
publicity would result, he was very force- 
ful in telling me that if this was done Chrys- 
ler would be severely chastised by the rest of 
the industry. He reminded me that the AMA 
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agreement says no one company will gain any 
competitive advantage because of smog, and 
that Chrysler was a relatively small cog in 
the industry. He indicated Ford and GM were 
calling the shots and implied that Chayne 
was the industry mastermind.” (GJ Ex. 183). 

The CAP system consisted of a valve (part 
of which was patented) and adjustments of 
the carburetor, distributor and spark timing. 
Several technical papers on the subject were 
written by Chrysler employees, Heinen and 
Pagley, and published by SAE. (Tr. Vol. XXX, 
pp. 105, 120-23.) Despite an understanding 
among AMA members to deal only with the 
California Motor Vehicle Pollution Control 
Board and not with the Los Angeles Pollu- 
tion Control District and its then executive 
officer, S. Smith Griswold, Mr. Heinen dealt 
with Mr. Griswold, applied for state certifica- 
tion of the CAP, installed the device on 100 
cars as a test, and agreed to fulfill specifica- 
tions contained in Los Angeles County car 
purchasing invitations for devices which 
would control exhaust pollution to the ex- 
tent of emitting no more than 300 ppm of 
hydrocarbons and 1.5% of carbon monoxide, 
(Tr. Vol. XXIX, p. 119.) 

In early 1964, Chrysler began to deliver 
cars to the County of Los Angeles with the 
CAP system affixed. All told about 1,000 cars 
were delivered in 1964 with that system. (Tr. 
Vol. XXIX, p. 120.) The fact that Chrysler 
got the order to supply cars for Los Angeles 
County in 1964 was resented by the rest of 
the industry as a breach of the industry 
agreement and great effort was made to bring 
Chrysler back into the fold, which was suc- 
cessful as will be hereinafter shown, (Tr. 
Vol. XXX, pp. 130, 140-41; GJ Ex. 183, 226.) 
The result of Chrysler's action in supplying 
1964 cars to the county resulted in Ford, too, 
offering cars equipped with an exhaust de- 
vice to the county in 1965 which controlled 
emissions to the required degree.’ 

By the end of 1963 and early in 1964, it was 
quite apparent that the California Motor 
Vehicle Pollution Control Board (which re- 
quired that emissions be limited to 275 ppm 
of hydrocarbons and 114% CO) would cer- 
tify at least two devices being produced by 
independent (not automobile) manufactur- 
ers thereby triggering the law and compelling 
the installation of air pollution exhaust con- 
trol devices on all 1966 models offered for 
sale in California in late 1965. (Tr. Vol. 
XXXVII, pp. 33-37; GJ Ex. 402). 

Every effort was thereupon made by the 
industry members of AMA to delay the in- 
stallation of such devices at least until 1967. 
(GJ Ex. 339, 405). A memorandum dated 
March 9, 1964, from William Sherman of the 
AMA staff (Secretary-EAC Committee) to 
his superior Mr. Harry Williams, Managing 
Director of the AMA, reads in part: 

“While we certainly have the objective of 
holding the line until 1967 models, we know 
that the stated purpose of the California 
MVPCB is to approve two catalytic devices in 
the next few months and trigger the law so 
it will apply to 1966 models. 

“It seems to me that we would be exer- 
cising very poor judgment if we suggested 
or implied that we wanted them to hold off 
the triggering of the law, or to let ourselves 
get into any controversial position about it. 

“If they do act in the near future to ap- 
prove the catalytic devices, our companies 
would probably have to take the position, 
anyhow, that there is not enough engineer- 
ing time to fit the catalytic converters under 
the frames and chassis of cars in time to 
meet the schedule of 1966 model production 
and there would be a strong likelihood of 
various delays until 1967 introductions. 

“It would be very much to our advantage 
to avoid this topic—shrug it off or ignore it— 
for a month or two. In the interim a lot of 
things might change in the picture, includ- 
ing even the withdrawal of the catalytic 
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devices now on tests when the submitters 
analyze the future possibilities for them- 
selves. 

“Thus the problem will have some ten- 
dency ‘to go away’ if we don’t aggravate dis- 
cussion of it at this time.” (GJ Ex. 402; Tr. 
Vol. XXII, pp. 14-15). 

On March 10, 1964, prior to any certifica- 
tion of third party devices by the MVPCB but 
in anticipation that such certification was 
imminent, the AMA issued a carefully worded 
press release announcing “that member com- 
panies have set a target date of the fall of 
1966 in their programs to make 1967 model 
automobiles and passenger car-like trucks for 
sale in California comply with the state's mo- 
tor vehicle emissions standards.” (GJ Ex. 
407). 

The EAC at a meeting on January 17, 
1964, had adopted the following resolution: 

“Members of the Engineering Advisory 
Committee resolve that as engineering repre- 
sentatives of the member companies of AMA 
they adopt the goal that starting with 1967 
models, all Amerian-built passenger cars and 
passenger car-like trucks to be sold in Cali- 
fornia meet the California Exhaust Standard 
of 275 ppm hydrocarbon and 1% per cent 
CO; further, the Engineering Advisory Com- 
mittee will report to the AMA Board of Di- 
rectors their intention to proceed with pro- 
duct engineering programs on each of the 
various engine and transmission combina- 
tions and, by January, 1965, further report to 
the Board of Directors whether necessary 
changes can be made in time to meet the 
target date, the beginning of 1967 model pro- 
duction.” (GJ Ex. 399; Tr. Vol. XXX, pp. 72- 
73). 

Pursuant to this EAC resolution, the AMA 
Board of Directors at a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1964, accepted the EAC recommen- 
dation, and on motion recommended to all 
companies that they make it the basis for 
their individual action. (Tr. Vol. XXX, pp. 
71-72; GJ Ex. 405). Subsequently, the 
March 10 press release was issued. At a joint 
meeting of the AMA Public Relations Com- 
mittee and the EAC on March 3, 1964, the rea- 
sons for the selection of the March 10 date 
for the press release were given: 

“[Mr. Misch, the representative of the 
Ford Motor Company to the EAC and also 
its (EAC's) chairman] advised ... that the 
Board had discussed the timing of a press 
release and desired that such a press release 
should be made on March 10, before the State 
Motor Vehicle Pollution Control Board meets 
on the llth, but that the industry plan 
should be reported to the Governor and offi- 
cials of the Motor Vehicle Pollution Control 
Board before release is made.” (GJ Ex. 401). 

The lack of sincerity of the EAC resolution 
is shown by the fact that the references to 
product engineering indicated that such en- 
gineering had not yet begun. Actually, the 
Chrysler CAP had already been factory pro- 
duced on 1964 cars for Los Angeles County. 
The GM ManAirOx system, the Ford Therm- 
actor system, and the American Motors Air- 
Guard system, whereby in each the exhaust 
is burned in the exhaust manifold with the 
addition of air from an air pump, were then 
sufficiently ready for production (except for 
the pump) so that when compelled to do so 
later in 1964, both GM and Ford announced 
their ability to apply the device on 1966 mod- 
els. (GJ Ex. 410). As for the pump, a crash 
program commenced at GM early in 1964 pro- 
duced the Saginaw pump within five or six 
months (Tr. Vol. XXXVII, pp. 32, 42). 

As a matter of fact Ford was preparing for 
Job 1, 1966 with its Thermactor system 
while adhering to the AMA attempt to delay 
installation of any exhaust device at least 
another year. A Ford confidential internal 
memorandum dated June 26, 1964 reads in 
part: 

“It became apparent that the Board was 
positioning itself to approve two or more 
exhaust treating devices in mid 1964 so that 
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1966 models would need to be equipped with 
exhaust treating devices. 

“In light of these actions, the automobile 
industry through the A.M.A. reviewed its 
position relative to the California situation. 
On March 10, 1964, the A.M.A. board of Di- 
rectors announced that it had adopted a goal 
of Job 1, 1967 for supplying passenger cars 
and passenger car-like trucks to California 
which would meet California's exhaust re- 
quirements, At the same time, the Executive 
Office directed that the Company be pre- 
pared to meet the California exhaust re- 
quirements by Job 1, 1966. 

. . . * . 

“It should be recognized that our external 
program as presented to California is to meet 
Job 1, 1967, but that our internal pro- 
gram is to meet Job 1, 1966. It is recom- 
mended that the 1967 goal remain our public 
posture.” (GJ Ex. 599). 

Apparently GM and Ford would have con- 
tinued their opposition to the installation on 
1966 Models of an exhaust device or system, 
but the possibility of Chrysler's application 
being granted for certification of its Cleaner 
Air Package thwarted their hopes: 

“There is one disturbing element as far 
as GM and Ford are concerned in the posi- 
tion they have taken. This is the fact that 
Chrysler may receive certification in Cali- 
fornia for their Clean Air Package: if so it 
is doubtful if Ford and GM can delay until 
1967 the installation of comparable sys- 
tems.” (Memorandum Report by D. R. Diggs, 
E. I. Du Pont, dated July 8, 1964, GJ Ex. 
190). 

FURTHER DELAYING TACTICS 

The collective activities of the automobile 
manufacturers to delay the marketing and 
application of air pollution exhaust control 
devices and not to take competitive advan- 
tage of each other is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing instances: 

(1) Since the industry was fortified from 
the beginning of the program with the agree. 
ment among its members not to take com- 
petitive advantage over each other, all auto 
manufacturers were able through the years to 
stall, delay, impede and retard research, de- 
velopment, production and installation of 
motor vehicle air pollution control equip- 
ment, 

As early as January 20, 1959 the Scientific 
Director of General Motors, Mr. J. M, Camp- 
bell, complained to Dr. J. M. Hafsted, the 
head of GM's scientific laboratory that “Our 
effort thus far has been at a minimal level 
required to cover essential areas of this prob- 
lem while at the same time protecting other 
essential research programs at current levels.” 
(Tr. Vol, XXXXV, p. 23; GJ Ex. 492). 

On September 10, 1962 Dr. Hafsted ex- 
pressed his concern in similar vein in writing 
to Mr. L. C. Goad, an executive vice president 
of GM, as follows: “It is my conviction that 
this problem needs more attention than it 
has been getting all along the line in our 
engine development programs.” (Tr. Vol. 
XXXXV, p. 26; GJ Ex. 493). 

A letter dated January 27, 1964 written by 
Mr. Howard Dietrich, of the Rochester Prod- 
ucts Division of GM, to one K. F. Lingg, 
states that “Mr, Gordon [then the Presi- 
dent of GM] feels, and has publicly stated, 
that anti-air pollution vehicle developments 
are ‘agonizingly slow.’” (Tr. Vol. XXXXV, 
pp. 34-35; GJ Ex. 494). 

Dr. Donald Diggs, Asst. Technical Man- 
ager of the Petroleum chemical division, Du 
Pont Corporation, one of the witnesses be- 
fore the Grand Jury, wrote several reports 
evaluating the attitude of the automobile in- 
dustry towards the development of curative 
smog devices, such as that of April 21, 1959 
which contains the following statement: 

“They [referring to the big three auto- 
mobile manufacturers] are not .. . interested 
in making or selling devices . .. but are 
working solely to protect themselves against 
poor public relations and the time when ex- 
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haust control devices may be required by 
law.” (GJ Ex. 182; Tr. Vol. XLV, pp. 29-30). 

Dr. Diggs also wrote a report dated May 
31, 1962 in which he gave the following 
cogent description of the industry's atti- 
tude: 

“Therefore, they cannot justify an exten- 
sive research program because the competi- 
tion might devise a solution which, while 
perhaps not as effective, would be less costly 
to the motorist. The only incentive is to just 
barely solve the problem at the minimum 
cost. For that reason, each company is reluc- 
tant to spend large amounts of their own 
money for the development of cures.” (GJ 
Ex. 186). 

Dr. Diggs testified that he felt the industry 
could have pushed more rapidly than it did 
toward a solution of the smog abatement 
problem, inasmuch as their work was con- 
ducted “at rather low levels of activity.” (GJ 
Ex. 198; Tr. Vol. XIV, pp. 155-156). 

An official of the Maremont Automotive 
Products Company volunteered a statement 
to officials of the Du Pont Corporation which 
is contained in a report dated May 19, 1960 
which confirmed Du Pont’s thinking in re- 
gard to the automobile manufacturers that 
they “were keeping up a good front, but were 
not pushing as rapidly as they could toward 
& solution of the smog abatement problem.” 
(GJ Ex. 196). 

As a matter of fact, one of the functions 
of the AMA smog working group, according 
to Mr. James Chandler of the Ford Motor 
Company, was to “contain” the smog prob- 
lem. Mr, Chandler was of the view as of 
May 21, 1959 that the problem “is not bad 
enough to warrant the enormous cost and ad- 
ministrative problems of installing three- 
million afterburners.” (GJ Ex. 418). 

J. D. Ullman, another technical expert in 
the petroleum chemical division of the Du 
Pont Corporation also wrote reports on the 
dilatory approach of the automobile com- 
panies toward smog control measures which 
contain the following statements: 

“The automotive industry as a whole has 
taken a very firm position in relation to the 
California authorities. Basically, the auto- 
motive manufacturers would seek to avoid 
installing a reactor of any sort on a car be- 
cause it adds cost, but provides no customer 
benefits such as improved engine perform- 
ance or styling advances. [As a result] A 
smog abatement device will be installed on 
cars for California market only after being 
approved and requested by the Government 
of California.” (GJ Ex. 194 dated January 19, 
1960). 

“We gathered that the automobile indus- 
try will continue to do whatever it can 
within the scope of California legislation 
and of political pressure to postpone instal- 
lation of exhaust control devices. The crank 
case vent will be pointed to as a constructive 
step by the automobile industry and will be 
given as much credit as possible for reduc- 
ing hydrocarbon emissions from the auto- 
mobile.” (GJ Ex, 195, dated April 22, 1960). 

(2) The air injection system developed by 
General Motors was fully described in a paper 
read before the Society of American Engi- 
neers on March 12-16, 1962, entitled, “A 
Progress Report on ManAirOx-Manifold Air 
Oxidation of Exhaust Gas” (GJ Ex. 282), but 
it was not installed on GM cars until all of 
the automobile companies simultaneously 
announced antismog systems for all 1966 
California models. 

(3) As early as 1958 Charles Heinen, the 
engineer in charge of the air pollution con- 
trol program at Chrysler, and his assistant, 
Walter S. Fagley, Jr. coauthored a paper 
entitled, “Maintenance and the Automobile 
Exhaust.” (Tr. Vol. XXX, p. 105). A second 
report followed in May, 1962. (Tr. Vol. XXX, 
p. 120). This paper was omitted from an SAE 
book entitled, “Vehicle Emissions” published 
in 1964 which purported to contain an an- 
thology of all SAE papers of significant con- 
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tribution to the air pollution problem. (Tr. 
Vol. XXX, p. 123; Tr. Vol. XXX, p. 91). 
Evidently the omission was influenced by 
Heinen’s desire to equip all cars sold in 
California in 1962 with the CAP. (Tr. Vol. 
XXX, pp. 132-136, GJ Ex. 448). 

Moreover, when Chrystler decided to sub- 
mit their Cleaner Air Package to the Califor- 
nia MVPCB in October, 1963 for certification 
“the rest of the industry felt that this was 
a breach on the part of Chrysler of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Agreement [which] 
specified that all manufacturers would work 
together as an industry rather than as in- 
dividual companies . .. The final straw... 
came when after Chrysler had submitted 
their Clean Air Package to the Board... 
the County government decided that where- 
ever possible they would buy only Chrysler 
vehicles. This, they stated, was to show their 
appreciation of the attempts by Chrysler to 
develop a smog-free automobile.” (Tr. Vol. 
XXX, pp. 140-141; GJ Ex. 226). 

Despite the success of the CAP, in 1964 
Chrysler showed that it came back into line 
by joining in the aforementioned resolution 
calling for product engineering and delay of 
installation until the 1967 models, and by 
not equipping its cars with the CAP system 
until installed by all manufacturers on 1966 
models to be sold in California. (Tr. Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 121-122). Chrysler's concern that 
the industry cooperative smog program be 
kept intact is clearly evident from a report 
by R. A. Pittman of the Ford Motor Company 
concerning a meeting with Bob Sorenson of 
Chrysler, dated February 6, 1964: 


“NOTES ON MY DISCUSSION WITH BOB 
SORENSON CONCERNING ‘SMOG’ 


“B. Chrysler management is sorry that 
things have progressed to the extent they 
have in Los Angeles County and they have 
been trying to determine how they can back 
off of what’s been said already to Los Angeles 
County. 


“D. Bob again emphasized that his com- 
pany wanted nothing but a cooperative ef- 
fort and would entertain any other sugges- 
tions as to how to get back on a cooperative 
basis.” (GJ Ex. 461). 

A handwritten note on this document writ- 
ten by Arjay Miller, President of Ford, dated 
February 18, 1964 reads as follows: 

“I think Chrysler is playing us as suckers. 
They get all of the favorable publicity and 
the car sales, while giving up nothing.” (GJ 
Ex. 461). 

Despite the pressure of the industry, on 
March 13, 1964 the MVPCB notified each 
automobile manufacturer that the Board 
was then testing four exhaust control devices 
on an accelerated basis, two of which if cer- 
tified would automatically trigger the man- 
datory aspects of the law requiring 1966 
models to meet the standards. In a letter to 
Mr. John F. Gordon, then President of AMA, 
Dr. J. B. Askew, Chairman of the MVPCB, 
stated that he was hopeful the industry 
would “reevaluate your policy decision and 
work with us to achieve exhaust controls for 
1966 models,” (Tr. Vol. XXX, pp. 98-99, GJ 
Ex. 447). 

On June 17, 1964 formal approval was 
given by the MVPCB of California to four 
devices manufactured by independent con- 
cerns outside of the automobile industry. 
Thereafter, on July 7, 1964, in response to a 
MVPCB request that the individual car 
manufacturers present their plans with re- 
spect to meeting the California standards 
for 1966 models required by the certification 
of outside devices, the automobile companies 
declared their intention to apply air injec- 
tion systems (General Motors, Ford and 
American Motors) and an engine modifica- 
tion system (Chrysler) for 1966 cars sold in 
the State of California (GJ Ex. 410). This 
determination was formally announced by 
the industry at a presentation made to the 
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MVPCB on August 12, 1964. The pressure of 
events, therefore, compelled the car manu- 
facturers to advance the application date of 
exhaust devices at least a full year in ad- 
vance of their resolved plans and then only 
to meet the reauirements of law. 

The Chrysler Corporation could actually 
have installed the CAP on their 1965 model 
automobiles, according to a report of Mr. 
J. E. Yingst, of the TRW Corporation dated 
June 24, 1964, which reads in pertinent part 
as follows: 

“During the last month I have met at the 
four major automobile corporations with the 
staff and research level engineering people 
who are responsible for the exhaust emissions 
control programs in their respective corpora- 
tions. These meetings were in conjunction 
with the presentations of the Texaco-TRW 
work on a catalytic control system and in 
response to the interest on the part of Ford, 
American Motors, and General Motors in our 
air pump. 

> . * . > 

“(4) Chrysler stated without reservation 
that they have now engineered their com- 
bustion control system into all of their car 
models and could, if required, offer the sys- 
tem on even their 1965 cars.” (GJ Ex. 420). 


EVAPORATION LOSSES 


As early as June 1958, J. T. Wentworth, a 
member of the GM research staff prepared a 
technical paper on the subject of “Carburetor 
Evaporation Losses” which was published in 
a compilation of technical papers presented 
under the auspices of the SAE. This paper 
was first discussed at a meeting of the Induc- 
tion System Task Group held on January 14, 
1958. (Tr. Vol. XXI, pp. 96-97; GJ Ex. 280). 
Wentworth’'s tests were analyzed in his paper 
and the results showed that evaporation 
losses of unburned hydrocarbons were as 
great as those normally emitted from the 
tailpipe. (Tr. Vol. XXI, p. 98). 

On September 16, 1961 a GM engineer 
named H. H. Dietrich obtained a patent on a 
method to control evaporation losses which 
was assigned to General Motors. His applica- 
tion for this patent was filed on August 8, 
1960. General Motors thus knew of the 
Dietrich system and the art involved in its 
invention as early as 1960. (Tr. Vol. V, p. 
35; GJ Ex. 82). 

It should be noted that twenty different 
papers were written on this subject from 1958 
to 1964. (Tr. Vol. XXI, p. 123). A report 
entitled “Fuel System Evaporation Losses” 
was issued by the AMA in September, 1961. 
(Tr. Vol. XXI, p. 113). Clearance for release 
of this report to the California authorities 
by the member companies of AMA was not 
given until March 3, 1965, because, as Mr. 
Linville testified: 

“Tt would seem fairly reasonable that this 
report would have triggered a great deal of 
comment and a great deal of criticism of the 
industry when there were certain cars over 
2000 percent higher than other cars, so it 
seemed that this could easily have been the 
reason that this report was kept internal 
and not allowed to be read by outsiders until 
modifications could have been made to bring 
these high emitters down more nearly in line 
with the low emitters.” Vol. XXI, pp. 114- 
119; GJ Ex. 391 (d); Tr. Vol. XXXXI, p. 
37; Cf. Memo. report of VCP Committee 
meeting held on Sept. 16, 1960, GJ Ex. 351, 
p. 1). 

The cross-licensing agreement was 
amended in 1960 to include fuel system 
evaporation losses, and Ford and Studebaker 
began a study of this problem in that year. 
(Tr. Vol. XXI, pp. 100-101, 106). Dr. Norman 
Alpert, Assistant Director of Research at the 
Esso Corporation testified that if something 
had then been done to control evaporation 
losses it would have been equally as impor- 
tant as the elimination of blow-by emissions. 
(Tr. Vol. V, p. 13). Most members of the 
Induction System Task Group were of the 
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opinion that carburetor evaporation running 
losses could be eliminated in March, 1961. 
(Tr. Vol. XXI, p. 111, Tr. Vol. XXX, p. 
155; GJ Ex. 389). Yet the minutes of the 
Fuel System Emission Task Group of the 
VCP disclose that as of October 15, 1963 “rel- 
atively little is being done by the individual 
companies on vapor loss control.” (Tr. Vol. 
XXI, p. 112; GJ Ex. 390). 

In June, 1959 Union Oil Co. developed a 
system to eliminate evaporation losses but 
although tested by the industry through 
AMA it was ignored. (Tr. Vol. IV, pp. 19-26, 
43-45; GJ Ex. 52, and 54). Even to date the 
auto manufacturers maintain that there is 
no practical, economic or feasible system to 
control evaporation losses, although a Ford, 
a Chrysler, and a GM car were equipped 
with a charcoal filter developed by the Esso 
Corporation to control such losses, Esso hav- 
ing furnished each of these companies with 
& car of its own manufacture equipped with 
the device on April 4, 1966. (Tr. Vol. XXI, 
pp. 125-127; GJ Ex. 393, 395). Dr. John Ger- 
rard, project engineer for the Esso Research 
and Engineering Company, Linden, New 
Jersey testified that the Esso Corporation 
system (which controls better than 95 per- 
cent of such losses), was successfully tested 
on these cars. (Tr. Vol. V, p. 19; Tr. Vol. VI, 
p. 5). The response of the automobile indus- 
try to the Esso system, known as the ELCD 
system, ranged from hostile to “spotty,” al- 
though all except Ford are still testing the 
system and they agree, in general, with the 
results obtained by Esso. (Tr. Vol. VI, pp. 
28-33; Tr. Vol. V, pp. 31-32). This system 
involves no major engineering change in the 
motor despite assertions to the contrary by 
industry spokesmen, All that is required are 
minor carburetor modifications and a tube 
which runs from the gas tank vent to a 
canister filled with charcoal which acts as 
a filter for the polluting emissions. (Tr. Vol. 
VI, pp. 51-55). 

The estimated cost of the system as orig- 
inal equipment would run from $5 to $7, 
but in great volume it would come down 
from this figure. (Tr. Vol. V, p. 27). 

On September 23, 1964, more than six 
years after publication of the Wentworth 
paper and three years after issuance of the 
Dietrich patent, GM concluded that: “It is 
necessary . . . for us to begin development 
programs on devices to control these [evap- 
oration loss] emissions.” This action was 
taken only after the California Air Pollution 
authorities had advised they would take 
steps in October, 1964 to require evaporation 
loss limits on fuel tanks and carburetors. 
(Tr. Vol, XXXVII, p. 95; GJ Ex. 9524). 


OXIDES OF NITROGEN 


Oxides of nitrogen (NOx) is a recognized 
pollutant emitted from the automobile ex- 
haust together with hydrocarbons and car- 
bon monoxide. This noxious contributor to 
the smog problem can be reduced by recycling 
the exhaust gas back into the combustion 
chamber. The general technology for its re- 
duction has been known for many years, since 
the exhaust gas recycling system for reduc- 
ing emissions of oxides of nitrogen was de- 
veloped and patented in 1955. (Tr. Vol. V, pp. 
8-10; Tr. Vol. XIX, p. 128). In 1962 a paper 
written by Dr. R. D. Kopa of UCLA in con- 
junction with Messrs. Jewell and Spangler 
described a 60-80% reduction accomplish- 
ment in nitrogen oxide emissions. (Tr. Vol. 
XIX, pp. 125-126). 

Mr. Albert Jesser, a research and mechani- 
cal engineer employed by George Cornelius 
at his laboratory in San Pedro, California 
described a device for the reduction of oxides 
of nitrogen developed at the Cornelius labo- 
ratory which tested well below the 350 parts 
per million standard established by the State 
of California, and reduced NOx emissions 
85%. The cost of this device to the con- 
sumer is negligible. (Tr. Vol. XIX, pp. 129- 
132; Tr. Vol. XIX, p. 128). 

Mr. Cornelius is a well-known inventor, 
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formerly associated with the Holley Carbure- 
tor Company, who has done extensive work 
on research and development of motor vehicle 
air pollution control systems and devices. 
(Tr. Vol. IV, pp. 51-52). 

The automobile industry was notified of 
the existence of the Cornelius device in the 
latter part of 1960 (Tr. Vol. XIX, p. 134), 
yet none of the companies took any par- 
ticular interest in the device, and the im- 
pression Jesser had of the Ford attitude 
toward his device was that “this is a sort of 
nuisance.” (Tr. Vol. XIX, p. 148). There were 
no tangible offers or responses from any 
automobile manufacturer. (Tr. Vol. XIX, p. 
141). 

Robert Van Derveer of American Motors 
testified on June 29, 1967 that none of the 
automobile manufacturers have come up with 
a device or system to control the emissions 
of oxides of nitrogen. (Tr. Vol. XXXXVI, p. 
34). 

DIESEL ENGINES 

Contrary to popular belief, diesel engines 
do not emit hydrocarbons or carbon monox- 
ide as do gasoline engines; they do, however, 
emit irritating smoke and odor. Here again, 
only lip service was given to correcting the 
problem. 

In a statement made before the Muskie 
Committee (GJ Ex. 429, at p. 931), Dr. P. 
H. Schweitzer of Schweitzer & Hussmann, 
State College, Pa., a recognized authority on 
diesels, said in part: 

“I shall not absolve the diesel engine 
of its polluting effect. I have raised my voice 
repeatedly in the past against diesel exhaust 
smoke and odor. In September 1954, at the 
fifth international symposium on combus- 
tion, in Pittsburgh, Pa., I said: 

“‘Even enlightened self-interest should 
induce the industry to take this matter 
[moise, smoke, and odor] seriously, more 
seriously than it has in the past. It is easy 
to predict that government—State or mu- 
nicipal—will soon act if we do nothing about 
it. An incensed public may force legislators 
to enact unwise laws to the detriment of 
all of us.’ 

“The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which received a copy of my talk, 
took my advice to heart and formed a task 
force on diesel emissions. When? Ten years 
later, in March 1964.” 

Our expert, Wallace Linville, testified as 
follows on this problem: 

“Q. Can you tell us of any other methods 
which could have been used since 1955 to 
reduce smoke and odors? 

“A. There are several. Lubribol has to do 
largely with the control of smoke. It is a fuel 
additive and very adequate for the control 
of smoke. It has very little effect on odor. 
The fumigation I described a few days ago 
is a means of getting better combustion in 
the combustion chamber of the diesel en- 
gine and this is utilized in controlling both 
smoke and odor, and the first paper that was 
written on this by Mr. Schweitzer was in 
1957 entitled “Fumigation Kills Smoke.” Mr. 
Schweitzer was with the Penn State Univer- 
sity at that time.” (Tr. Vol. XXXVI, p. 7). 

No manufacturers of diesel engines have 
utilized Lubrizol or other types of afterburn- 
ers satisfactory in both smoke and other con- 
trol, except from the economic standpoint. 
(Tr. Vol. XXXXVII, pp. 8-11). 


OTHER APPROACHES 


Reliance on the agreement not to com- 
pete in the research, development, manufac- 
ture and installation of air pollution control 
equipment apparently enabled the automo- 
bile manufacturers to disregard several 
other approaches to the problem, thus fur- 
ther delaying its solution. 

For instance, in the late 1950's Ralph 
Heintz, inventor, developed and patened a 
stratified charge engine (Tr. Vol. VIII, pp. 10, 
12, 25-27) which reduced hydrocarbon, car- 
bon monoxide, and oxides of nitrogen emis- 
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sions, while at the same time effecting a 
savings in gasoline consumption (Tr. Vol. 
VIII, pp. 22-25). Moreover, the stratified 
charge engine would replace the conven- 
tional engine with little or no additional 
cost to the consumer (Tr. Vol. VIII, pp. 27- 
29). The development of this engine was 
publicized generally so that the automobile 
manufacturers knew of its existence and 
what it would do (Tr. Vol. VIII, pp. 13-18, 
30-31). In fact, Victor G. Raviole, former 
executive director of the Ford engineering 
staff, stated on several occasions in the early 
1960’s that the major automobile companies 
were investigating such an e e and on 
one occasion predicted that it might be 
ready for production before 1965 Tr. Vol. 
VIII, pp. 29-30, 33; GJ Ex. 607). However, the 
automobile manufacturers have evidenced 
little faith in this approach and no such en- 
gine has been produced by any of them (Tr. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 16, 33-35, 38-39; Tr. Vol. 
XXXI, pp. 166-168; Tr. Vol. XXXII, pp. 
158-160; Tr. Vol. XXXV, pp. 158-159). 

Similarly, George Cornelius has developed 
and patented a direct flame afterburner and 
an exhaust recycling unit which have proven 
effective in reducing hydrocarbons, carbon 
monoxide, and oxides of nitrogen (Tr. Vol. 
IV, pp. 61-64, 77-79; Tr. Vol. XIX, pp. 130- 
131). A test by Scott Laboratories shows 
that with this afterburner hydrocarbons were 
reduced to 28 ppm and carbon monoxide to 
0.95% from 620 ppm hydrocarbons and 4.65% 
carbon monoxide (GJ Ex. 62). Mr. Cornelius 
estimated that, if produced in large volume, 
the combined package (afterburner and re- 
cycling devices) would cost the motor vehicle 
manufacturers about $25 to put on new cars 
(Tr. Vol. IV, p. 92). However, the major auto- 
mobile companies have exhibited little or no 
interest in these devices for controlling auto- 
motive pollution (Tr. Vol. IV, p. 57; Tr. Vol. 
XIX, pp. 132, 134, 141-142, 151). In fact, ata 
meeting in December, 1963, William Gay, Ex- 
ecutive Engineer, Engine and Foundry Divi- 
sion, Ford Motor Company, told Albert Jesser, 
an employee of Cornelius, that "[i]f General 
Motors and Chrysler do not control their ex- 
haust, we can do nothing and be competi- 
tive” (Tr. Vol. XIX, p. 148). Mr. Gay also 
stated that if the entire package would cost 
more than $5, Ford would not be interested 
(Tr. Vol. XTX, also at p. 148). 

Several other approaches to the automotive 
pollutant emissions problem have appar- 
ently received little interest from the auto- 
motive manufacturers. Phillip S. Osborne of 
Raymond G. Osborne Laboratories developed 
and patented in the early 1960’s a preinduc- 
tion smog control concept which effectively 
reduced hydrocarbons, carbon monoxide, and 
oxides of nitrogen (Tr. Vol. XI, p. 20). The 
estimated manufacturing cost of the Osborne 
device was about $15. (Tr. Vol XI, p. 39). 
Again, the automobile manufacturers exhi- 
bited little interest in this approach (Tr. Vol. 
XI, p. 31; Tr. Vol. XII, pp. 14, 16, 24), and 
what interest was shown by the Ford Motor 
Company was coupled with indications that 
Ford would try to circumvent Osborne’s 
proprietary position if the concept proved 
effective (Tr. Vol. XI, pp. 28-31; Tr. Vol. XII, 
pp. 10, 21). 

Mr. Leslie Fox of S-C Carburetor, Inc. de- 
veloped and patented in the late 1950's and 
early '60’s a unique carburetor which effec- 
tively reduced hydrocarbons, carbon monox- 
ide, and oxides of nitrogen while also elimi- 
nating evaporative losses, at a manufac- 
turer’s cost of about $6. (Tr. Vol. XXXIV, pp. 
7-9, 13-14, 19). The automobile manufac- 
turers have shown little or no interest in this 
device. (Tr. Vol. XXXIV, pp. 16, 21-22). 

In sum, although various approaches to the 
motor vehicle pollutant emissions problem 
have shown considerable promise, the auto- 
mobile companies apparently have done little 
with them. It seems likely that the reason 
for this attitude is the fact that the AMA 
cross-licensing agreement placed the auto- 
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mobile producers in a position where they 
did not have to fear that a competitor would 
develop an effective device or system for its 
exclusive use which might become required 
equipment and thus put the others at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. 


BOYCOTT 


As to the alleged agreement not to pur- 
chase or utilize any device developed by a 
non-signatory to the cross-licensing agree- 
ment: 

The automobile companies, through AMA, 
announced in March, 1964 that a target date 
had been set for the installation of pollution 
control devices on 1967 model automobiles. 
The MVPCB of California then approved 
four devices developed by independent manu- 
facturers (American Machine and Foundry 
Company—Chromalloy; Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts—Arvin Industries; W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany—Norris-Thermador Corporation; Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company—Walker Manufac- 
turing Company) which, under California 
law, made the installation of pollution con- 
trol equipment mandatory on 1966 produc- 
tion. Instead of utilizing any of the ap- 
proved devices, all auto companies utilized 
devices or systems which they themselves 
developed. 

Dr. Askew, 8 member of the MVPCB since 
its inception, testified that the systems uti- 
lized by the industry in 1966 and 1967 did a 
better job than the catalytic devices ap- 
proved by the board. He stated further that 
while the board was not satisfied with these 
catalytic devices, it approved them and 
thereby forced the industry to put on its 
own systems. Thus the California board’s 
approval of these devices was calculated to 
and did put pressure on Detroit in order to 
force them to install pollution control equip- 
ment. (Tr. Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 16-17). 

While it is true that all of the automobile 
companies used systems developed by them- 
selves, we do not think that any inference 
of a boycott can be drawn from this circum- 
stance. From the standpoint of simplicity 
and performance these systems at least com- 
pare favorably with the devices developed 
by independent manufacturers. From the 
standpoint of cost, too, these internally de- 
veloped systems compare favorably. (Fisher, 
Tr. Vol. XXXXIV, p. 44). Even assuming that 
testimony could be developed which would 
justify a conclusion that the independent 
devices were better (and cheaper) than the 
systems utilized, we still believe we would 
need more direct evidence of an agreement 
among the auto companies to establish a 
boycott. 

Nor do we believe that the evidence war- 
rants the conclusion that the independent 
device manufacturers did not know long 
before the middle of 1964 that the auto 
companies possessed capability to solve the 
problem. AMF-Chromalloy developed per- 
haps the best of the four independent de- 
vices mentioned above. In a letter to the 
MVPCB dated October 29, 1964, Lipchik of 
Chromalloy stated that the auto companies 
“have no intention of using the AMF/ 
Chromalloy device” or any of the other inde- 
pendent devices approved by the board. (Tr. 
Vol. XVI, pp. 84-85). 

This conclusion was based on reports re- 
ceived from his men in the field. The specific 
conversation with an industry representative 
upon which this statement is most likely 
based took place on June 24, 1964 between 
Chandler of Ford and Ulyate of AMF. 

Ulyate testified in this regard as follows: 

“A. I felt that he said in general Ford 
would not use anybody's device, particularly 
ours.” (Tr. Vol. XIII, p. 58). 

Although Ulyate does not recall Chandler 
saying so, he received the impression from 
Chandler that neither Ford nor any other 
company would buy the AMF device. (Tr. Vol. 
XVI, p. 125). 

This impression was strengthened by other 
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observations contained in a trip report Ul- 
yate made to Lipchik after a June 24-27, 1964 
visit to Detroit, which reads in pertinent 
part as follows: 

“In general Ford personne! not very recep- 
tive to device concept. They indicated that 
they doubted any device would ever be in- 
stalled on a Ford car. 

“My impression was that they were just 
going through the motions in even consider- 
ing an evaluation. With their attitude, I 
don’t see how they can give a fair evaluation 
to the burner.” (GJ Ex. 171). 

Mr. Van Derveer testified, however, that 
American Motors was seriously considering 
using the AMF' device (Tr. Vol. XVI, p. 116), 
but that it could not have been engineered 
into American’s production in 1966. (Tr. Vol. 
XXXXVI, p. 183). After an extensive evalua- 
tion, Van Derveer stated, AMF “fell flat on 
their face.” (Tr. Vol. XXXXV, p. 154). Van 
Derveer also testified that after an evaluation 
of the Norris and Walker devices it was de- 
termined that they were inadequate for 
American Motors 1966 needs. (Tr. Vol. 
XXXXV, pp. 154-155). As to the last of the 
four approved devices, Van Derveer testified 
that UOP would not “have any part of” 
American Motors (Tr. Vol. XXXXV, p. 155). 

Ervin C. Lentz, Manager, Advanced De- 
velopment and Smog Engineering, Walker 
Manufacturing Company, testified that as 
far back as 1960 the automobile companies 
made it clear that they were interested pri- 
marily in their own systems; that the only 
time they would utilize an independent de- 
vice was if either their own systems would 
not work or if the independent device was 
better or cheaper. Lentz further testified 
that it was the hope of manufacturing a 
better and cheaper device that kept Walker 
working in the air pollution control field, so 
as not to lose its position as a supplier of 
muffiers to the automobile industry. (Tr. 
Vol. XXVI, p. 93). 

Ward B. Sanford, Manager, Ceramics Proj- 
ect, 3M Company, testified that his company 
was told by General Motors in early 1962 
that the engine modification approach was 
more practical and a better potential answer 
to the emissions problem than were the so- 
called tack on devices. (Tr. Vol. XIX, pp. 67- 
68). 

Grand Jury Exhibit Number 421, dated 
April 25, 1960, a TRW document, which reads 
in pertinent part as follows, throws further 
light on GM’s attitude: “The job of emis- 
sion should eventually be controlled in the 
engine, and some engines are nearly good 
enough now.” 

Grand Jury Exhibit Number 422, dated 
June 9, 1961, a TRW document, also states 
in pertinent part as follows: 

“Chayne of General Motors has informed 
Mr. Riley that their attempts to solve the 
problem in a different way probably at the 
engine, have had considerable success, and 
they expect this work to be completed in a 
month or so, and would inform TRW of the 
results at the proper time, Ergo, General 
Motors is not very interested in regenerative 
direct flame afterburners.” 

In September, 1963 Chrysler told AMF 
that its Cleaner-Air-Package would solve 
the problem for them. (Tr. Vol. XVI, p. 62). 
Chrysler even submitted its CAP to the 
MVPCB for approval in July, 1963. Approval 
of the CAP system was not, however, forth- 
coming from the board until late in Novem- 
ber, 1964. 

The underscored portion of the following 
quotation indicates that as of March 9, 1964, 
AMA felt that the catalytic devices approved 
by the MVPCB would not be used by the 
automobile manufacturers. Grand Jury Ex- 
hibit 402, an AMA document quoted in part, 
supra, at p. 42, states further in pertinent 
part as follows: 

“It would be very much to our advantage 
to avoid this topic—shrug it off or ignore 
it—for a month or two. In the interim a lot 
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of things might change in the picture, in- 
cluding even the withdrawal of the catalytic 
devices now on tests when the submittors 
analyze the future possibilities for them- 
selves.” (Emphasis added.) 

It is apparent, also, that AMA's activities 
were designed to discourage indepedent 
manufacturers from proceeding with certifi- 
cation, as is evidenced by the reaction of per- 
sons connected with independent concerns. 
In a report dated May 26, 1964, Mr. D. A. 
Hirschler of the Ethyl Corporation wrote as 
follows concerning his contacts with AMA: 

“With the present likelihood that com- 
petitive exhaust devices may be approved in 
June and our own device late in 1964, all of 
the automobile manufacturers are making 
major efiorts to find alternate mechanical 
routes to emission reduction for use in 1967 
models, to forestall the mandatory use of the 
approved exhaust devices. The current think- 
ing is that with this work in progress, no 
manufacturer of an approved device is likely 
to make his device available for a possible 
one-year market on 1966 models." (GJ Ex. 
223). 

Grand Jury Exhibit Number 418, dated May 
21, 1959, a TRW, Inc. document also quoted 
in part, supra, at p. 46, states further in per- 
tinent part as follows: 

“Mr. Chandler asked that he be given some 
time in which to explore this subject among 
the AMA. He explained that the smog work- 
ing group, of which he is Vice Chairman, re- 
ports directly to the Board of the AMA, which 
includes Mr. Ford, Mr. Curtice and Mr. Col- 
bert among its members. He implied that few 
people in the automobile industry appre- 
ciated the problem, One function of the AMA 
working group, he said, had been to ‘contain’ 
the problem. His own view was that the smog 
problem is not bad enough to warrant the 
enormous cost and administrative problems 
of installing three-million afterburners.” 

Dr. Stuart L. Ridgway, formerly senior 
staff member of the research laboratory of 
Ramo-Woolridge, a division of TRW, Inc., 
characterized Chandler's attitude as one 
seeking to delay the development and instal- 
lation of anti-smog devices. (Tr. Vol. XXIV, 
p. 74). Ridgway further testified that the 
automobile companies acted “in concert.” 
“They acted together and they were all 
working the same way.” (Tr. Vol. XXIV, p. 
75). 

Ridgway’s further testimony was as fol- 
lows: 

“A. What I can distill from a collection of 
instances, no single one of which I can refer 
to, was that they were cooperative in making 
sure that no device was forced upon the auto- 
mobile industry that would compromise the 
vehicle. This is the language; this is their 
position. In other words, they would like to 
see the problem go away and they stated 
again and again in all these discussions if 
there was a device and it was cheap enough 
and it didn’t compromise the vehicle in any 
way and had no hazards they would be right 
up front, but what they had done collectively, 
you know, was to organize to make sure that 
all of these criteria, performance, of no com- 
promise to the vehicle, of safety, any reason- 
able critera that could be put up, cost, these 
barriers they were cooperating in. They were 
acting in concert. They made organizations 
whose purpose was to do these things. They 
spent money, lots and lots of money on in- 
strumentation, on test tracks, on environ- 
mental places, dynamometers, to see whether 
the afterburner would work when the tem- 
perature was 120 degrees Fahrenheit in a 
driving rainstorm.” (Tr. Vol. XXIV, p. 77). 

Ridgway also testified as follows on the 
meaning of “contain” the problem as at- 
tributed to Mr. Chandler: 

“A. Well, no, I got the—the attitude was 
.. . here was an attitude: I don’t know 
whether it was wholly Chandler’s, but be- 
tween Chandler and Gay, they said that they 
spent lots and lots of money in the develop- 
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ment of deceleration devices, because it was 
believed that deceleration was ‘the’ problem. 

“And so, everybody had a deceleration de- 
vice, and, lo and behold, it turns out that 
deceleration wasn’t the problem. So, they 
had spent all this money for nothing. 

“So, therefore, they had been burned. And 
they were going to make absolutely sure, 
first, that the problem was really well under- 
stood, and that no device that would cause 
any detriment to the performance of the car, 
or anything, would be forced down their 
throats. 

“So, it was clear that, from their point of 
view, this thing was a defensive organiza- 
tion.” (Tr. Vol. X-XIII, p. 24). 

As to an agreement among the signatories 
to the cross-licensing agreement to eliminate 
the competition of third parties in the de- 
velopment of motor vehicle air pollution con- 
trol equipment, the evidence is as follows: 

Dr. Ridgway testified that Woodrow F. 
Gaines, also a TRW employee, told him that 
& Ford executive (Gaines’ stepfather) re- 
ported that GM had, in 1961, increased its 
valve purchases from TRW by 25% in return 
for TRW going “slow” on development of its 
pollution control device. (Tr. Vol. XXIII, pp. 
50-56; Tr. Vol. XXIV, p. 327). Mr. Gaines, 
now employed by the Missile Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, testified that the 
source of this report was another TRW em- 
ployee, a technician in the automotive re- 
search lab, whose name he could not recall, 
and that he was not a Ford executive. (Tr. 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 13-15). He also testified 
that as the story originally came to him, the 
increase in orders was for pistons, not valves, 
and the increase was in payment of patent 
rights purchased by GM from TRW. (Tr. Vol. 
XXXIII, pp. 10-11). 

In response to our additional subpoens 
duces tecum, TRW supplied us with the 
numbers of units and dollar amounts of sales 
to GM for valves and pistons for the years 
1959, 1960, and 1961. Taking 1959 as the base 
year, GM’s valve purchases from TRW in- 
creased by approximately 19% in 1960, and 
declined by a minimal amount in 1961. In 
1959, GM purchased no pistons from TRW. 
In 1960, GM purchased $8,540 worth. In 1961 
the amount purchased was $250,321. Total 
industry passenger car sales in the United 
States in 1960 were approximately 19% ahead 
of 1959 sales, and 1961 sales were a minimal 
amount below the 1959 sales. It is apparent 
that the GM increase in valve purchases 
from TRW in 1960 can rationally be ac- 
counted for by a rising sales increase. It is 
further apparent that the 1961 valve pur- 
chases followed industry sales closely. At the 
same time, from 1959 to 1961, GM’s share of 
the market increased from 45.7% to 49.3%. 
One might even have expected that valve 
purchases from TRW would have increased. 
As for the increase in piston sales by TRW 
to GM in 1961, the total sales figure of $250,- 
$21 seems much too low a “compensation” 
for TRW to go slow on a program in which 
they had spent approximately $1 million. 

Additional witnesses from TRW were called 
before the grand jury but shed no light 
on any pressures applied to TRW by auto- 
mobile companies in this field which are 
based upon TRW’s position as a supplier of 
products to the automobile industry. Thus 
we have not developed evidence that any sig- 
natory to the cross-licensing agreement at- 
tempted in any way to interfere with the 
efforts of any of the four independent device 
manufacturers in developing pollution con- 
trol equipment, whether or not such persons 
were suppliers of products to the automo- 
bile industry. Moreover, the evidence does 
not show that the industry announcement 
of the 1967 target date and subsequent util- 
ization of their own systems on 1966 models 
was a concerted effort by them to boycott the 
devices approved by the MVPCB of Califor- 
nia, 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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As a matter of fact, continued work in the 
air pollution control equipment field by out- 
side concerns has been prompted by encour- 
agement from the automobile industry. Mr. 
M. F. Venema, President and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, (UOP), testified that Gen- 
eral Motors told them that they will need a 
device in addition to their air injection sys- 
tems in order to meet future criteria. (Tr. 
Vol. XXXIX, p. 44). UOP is now supplying 
GM with catalysts. (Tr. Vol. XX XTX, p. 4 
Venema stated that the industry’s pst aby is 
much better today than it was years ago in 
that the industry now feels it can gain from 
outsiders as compared to “their feeling a few 
years back that the outsiders were more in- 
truders than helpers.” (Tr. Vol. XXXIX, p. 
43). 

With respect to various aspects of the en- 
tire situation under investigation here, some 
significant admissions by John D. Caplan, 
head of the Fuels and Lubricants Depart- 
ment, General Motors Corporation, and for- 
mer Chairman of the VCP; are contained in 
Grand Jury Exhibit Number 491, dated De- 
cember 9, 1965. Mr. Caplan’s remarks are in 
response to a request by Louis C; Lundstrom, 
Director, Automotive Safety Engineering, 
GM, for Capian’s review of and comments.on 
Chapter 4 of the book entitled “Unsafe at 
Any Speed” by Ralph Nader. Chapter 4 deals 
with the subject “The Power to Pollute.” 
Caplan prefaced his specific comments by 
stating that “you will note that I have not 
limited my review only to criticisms of the 
chapter but have also acknowledged areas 
wherein Nader’s comments may be valid.” 
(Tr. Vol. XXXV, p. 55; GJ Ex. 491). Referring 
to specific pages of the book, Caplan made 
inter alia the following comments: 

Page 101: “(a) The million dollar a year 


industry expenditure cited on this page is 

optimistically high for the 1953 era. ... 

(GJ Ex. 491, p. 3; Tr. Vol. XXXV, p..55).” 
Page 105: “Nader's statement that the Cali- 


fornia MVPCB action in certifying the four 
devices ‘moved’ the automobile industry 
management to up the target date from the 
1967 to the 1966 model year appears valid. 
However, he fails to point out that this could 
be done only after the MVPCB cooperated to 
the extent of allowing exemptions for the 
1966 model year on many engine-transmis- 
sion combinations.” (GJ Ex. 491, pp. 3-4; 
Tr. Vol. XXV, p. 56). 

Page 106: “(a) The comment that the in- 
dustry was guilty of ‘only speaking with one 
voice’ in the automotive air pollution area 
is true. Although individual company tech- 
nical personnel were allowed to present ‘com- 
pany’ technical papers, essentially all other 
types of pronouncements emanated only 
from AMA statements.” (GJ Ex. 491, p. 4; 
Tr. Vol. XXXV, p. 56). 

Page 107: “Mr. Nader’s remarks concern- 
img the basic issue (paragraph 3) appear to 
be the crux of this chapter. His criticism 
of the lack of recognition of the problem and 
lack of work on the problem by the industry 
is easily refuted. Where we must give the 
‘devil his due’ is in the area of implementa- 
tion of our findings. Does such implementa- 
tion occur only in response to legislative 
pressure and public criticism? Development 
of material to refute this criticism is diffi- 
cult.” (GJ Ex. 491, p. 4; Tr. Vol. XXV, p. 
57). 

FOOTNOTES 


1 Mountains surround the Los Angeles 
basin on three sides with but one outlet to 
the ocean, This basin also has a unique 
condition called temperature inversion. Or- 
dinarily the air becomes cooler the higher 
it rises. In the Los Angeles area, during in- 
version periods, the polluted air is trapped 
beneath an invisible ceiling of warmer air 
thus preventing the normal upward flow of 
air pollutants to a level where it would be 
dissipated or diluted. Thus a concentration 
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of air pollutants occurs to varying degrees, 
depending upon the height of the inversion 
lid. Too, in this area, weak winds prevail 
which at times stagnate completely, lacking 
the velocity to blow the pollution rapidy out 
of the basin, thus giving the abundant sun- 
shine of southern California ample time to 
produce the photochemical reactions be- 
tween the pollutants more fully defined 
herein as “smog.” 

2 Los Angeles County has the highest reg- 
istration of cars per person (2.3 persons/car) 
of any county in the United States. 

*As late as July 30, 1963 Motor Vehicle 
Pollution Control Board (MVPCB) officials 
visiting Detroit were told: “based on the time 
that it takes to develop any new innova- 
tion in motor car design, the solution of the 
smog problem by the automobile industry 
was probably 7 to 10 years away...” (Tr. 
Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 7-9; GJ Ex. 227). As here- 
inafter shown, the industry was able to and 
did install exhaust systems or devices in late 
1965 on 1966 models when forced to do so. 

*AMA now employs a full-time president. 
(Tr. Vol. XVIII, pp. 54-55; GJ Ex. 300). 

*The cross-licensing agreement provides 
as follows: 


“ARTICLE V—EXCHANGE OF TECHNICAL DATA 
AND INFORMATION 


“Each of the parties hereto further agrees 
to exchange through its authorized rep- 
resentative with representatives of the re- 
maining parties hereto all technical data and 
other information pertaining to said Li- 
censed Devices. Such exchange of technical 
data and other information shall be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Vehicle 
Combustion Products Subcommittee of the 
Engineering Advisory Committee of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association.” (GJ 
Ex. 263, 264, 265, and 266). 

*The significance of the AMA Suggestion 
Submission Agreement is illustrated by the 
following pertinent excerpt from a letter of 
October 7, 1960 written by R. H. Isbrandt, 
Director, Automotive Engineering, American 
Motors Corporation: 

As explained in our meeting on Septem- 
ber 2ist, the automotive companies, work- 
ing through the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, have agreed that the treatment 
of exhaust gas is an industry problem which 
will be handled on a cooperative basis. The 
A.M.A Submission Agreement was developed 
to be used by all automobile companies in 
evaluating exhaust devices which are sub- 
mitted for test. This assures that there will 
be an interchange of information between 
the automobile companies and that no one 
company will attempt to take competitive 
advantage of any solution which is developed 
in our current test program. For this reason 
we have requested that you sign the A.M.A. 
Submission Agreement. Other suppliers, in- 
cluding chemical manufacturers have signed 
this agreement recognizing that there is na 
desire on the part of any automobile com- 
pany to do anything that would be detri- 
mental to any supplier who can come up 
bg & solution to this problem.” (GJ Ex. 

4). 

‘When an attempt was made in 1963 to 
broaden the scope of the cross-licensing 
agreement “to overcome the restrictions that 
are currently preventing adequate discussion 
of technical steps that will lead to solutions” 
(GJ Ex, 305) the attempt was defeated by the 
opposition of GM. This is explained in a GM 
internal communication from H. F. Barr, its 
member on the EAC, dated May 6, 1965, “Sub- 
ject: GM. Policy on .A.M.A. Vehicle Combus- 
tion Products Com, Work” as follows: 

“2. In an endeavor to permit technical dis- 
cussion, the Engineering Advisory Committee 
of A.M.A. asked the A.M.A. Patent Committee 
to propose broader language for the agree- 
ment, 
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“3, In subsequent review of this proposed 
action for the A.M.A. Board of Directors, in 
our Engineering Policy Group meeting of 
March 20, 1963, our management reaffirmed 
that the A.M.A. agreement should not be 
changed in this way. On April 30, the E.A.C. 
further discussed this proposai, with G.M. be- 
ing the only member opposed to extending 
the agreement to other areas. 

“4. The basic trouble with this problem is 
the involvement of (1) an established cross 
licensing agreement for hardware now estab- 
lished, with (2) a need for technical discus- 
sion and exchange of information in broader 
areas. We feel that these are two separate 
items and need not be combined in a new, 
broader cross licensing agreement for non 
existent hardware.” (GJ Ex. 325). 

The fact that on occasions the pey was 
offered as optional equipment indicates the 
ability to supply this air pollution control 
equipment, yet the auto manufacturers did 
not install them on all models quite evi- 
dently because of the agreement previously 
referred to. 

*This illustrates that bar an agreement, 
competition to research, develop and manu- 
facture pollution control devices would stim- 
ulate and compel rather than delay the in- 
stallation of devices by all companies. (Tr. 
Vol. XXX, p. 147). 

10 The testimony was that this technician 
was known as “Olie.” We called a TRW offi- 
cial named Ohly as a witness, but ascer- 
tained that he was not the person involved. 
We have learned since the last grand jury 
session that the person involved is Merle 
E. Olson of Chesterland, Ohio. From our ex- 
perience in this matter, however, we doubt 
that his testimony will be helpful. 

“California State regulations permitted 
only 2% exemptions, At most less than 4% 
were exempted (Askew, Tr. Vol. XX XVIII, 
p. 22). 


LEGISLATION TO LIMIT BY QUOTAS 
THE PRODUCTION OF AMPHET- 
AMINES AND AMPHETAMINE- 
TYPE DRUGS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to rise today and an- 
nounce that I and nine of my colleagues 
of the House Select Committee on Crime 
have today reintroduced our bill to limit 
by quotas the production of ampheta- 
mines and amphetamine-type drugs. 

We introduce this bill fully cognizant 
of the fact that last Friday, HEW Secre- 
tary Elliot Richardson agreed with the 
Attorney General that amphetamines 
and methamphetamines be rescheduled 
from Schedule III to Schedule II. That 
is exactly half of what our bill proposes, 
and it is exactly half of what we pro- 
posed in the last session of Congress. 

We are pleased that HEW and, appar- 
ently, the Attorney General, now share 
our concern for amphetamine abuse. 
The Crime Committee has been warn- 
ing the Nation of the dangers of amphet- 
amine abuse since we first held hearings 
on the problem in San Francisco, Calif., 
in 1969. We are pleased that our educa- 
tional efforts are now paying off. 

But, if HEW has recommended re- 
scheduling amphetamines, and the At- 
torney General initiates rescheduling 
proceedings, why, you might ask, are we 
introducing a bill that has a similar 
effect? There are two vital reasons. 
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The first is that the HEW recommen- 
dation omits two amphetamine-like 
drugs that are also subject to abuse: 
methylphenidate and phenmetrazine. 
These two drugs, while not greatly abused 
in this country today, have the same 
abuse potential as amphetamines and 
methamphetamines. Sweden, for exam- 
ple, a highly industrial country not un- 
like our own, had what can only be 
called a pandemic of phenmetrazine 
abuse. Today, that drug, and all central 
nervous stimulants, are banned in Swe- 
den. If we are to greatly curtail the avail- 
ability of amphetamines and metham- 
phetamines, but take no action on 
methylphenidate and phenmetrazine, we 
are only inviting the abuse of these two 
latter drugs, since their effects and abuse 
potential are similar to the drugs we are 
limiting. To limit amphetamines and 
methamphetamines, but not phenmetra- 
zine nad methylphenidate, is only to shift 
abuse from the former to the latter. 

The similarity of these four drugs and 
the need for identical treatment of them 
is even recognized by international con- 
vention. The protocol of the Interna- 
tional Convention on Psychotropic Sub- 
stances, which the United States signed 
on February 21, 1971, places all four 
drugs in schedule II, just as our bill does. 
The controls on schedule II drugs under 
the international convention closely par- 
allel schedule II controls under our own 
Public Law 91-513. 

The U.S. delegation to this convention 
successfully urged the convention to 
adopt a resolution urging all States, 
where possible, to implement the pro- 
visions of the treaty prior to its formal 
ratification. That, Mr. Speaker, is exactly 
what our bill would do. Administrative 
rescheduling of amphetamines and 
methamphetamines alone would not 
bring our laws into conformity with the 
international convention. Since the 
United States proposed conforming na- 
tional laws to the international conven- 
tion, it seems clear to me that the Crime 
Committee’s bill is an ideal vehicle to 
do so. 

I have today called upon Attorney 
General Mitchell to join with the crime 
committee on supporting this needed 
legislation. A copy of my letter to Mr. 
Mitchell follows: 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1971. 
Hon. Joun N. MITCHELL, 


Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL: You are to be congratulated 
on your decision to move amphetamines and 
methamphetamines from Schedule III to 
Schedule II. As you know, the House Select 
Committee on Crime has recommended this 
for a long time and we had hoped that these 
drugs would be controlled in Schedule Il 
over 8 months ago when the “Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970” was enacted. 

Though it is commendable that you should 
finally agree with the findings of our Com- 
mittee, it is unfortunate that your move is 
but a half measure. We believe that it is 
unwise to move amphetamines and metham- 
phetamines into Schedule II while leaving 
methylphenidate and phenmetrazine in 
Schedule III. The potential for abuse of 
methylphenidate (Ritalin) and phenme- 
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trazine (Preludin) has been well documented 
in the medical journals and has been vividly 
evidenced on a wide scale in Sweden. 

For two reasons we believe that it is im- 
perative to consider the whole class of cen- 
tral nervous system stimulants in the same 
manner and not to single out amphetamines 
and methamphetamines for special control. 
First, control of the whole class is essential 
in order to avoid the pattern of abuse that 
developed in Sweden when one central nery- 
ous system stimulant was tightly controlled 
while others remained readily available. Sec- 
ond, as you well know, under the provisions 
of the International Convention on Psycho- 
tropic Substances which the United States 
Signed on February 21, 1971 in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, amphetamines, methamphetamines, 
methylphenidate and phenmetrazine were 
placed in Schedule II. The controls of Sched- 
ule II in the International Convention 
closely parallel those of Schedule II in P.L. 
91-513. The Schedule III controls of amphet- 
amine-type drugs of P.L. 91-513 are inade- 
quate to comply with the treaty. Also, we 
understand that at the Conference the 
United States introduced a resolution, which 
was subsequently adopted by all member 
states, urging all states, where possible, to 
implement the provisions of the treaty prior 
to its official ratification. At a time when we 
are calling for international cooperation in 
the field of drug abuse control, in order for 
the United States to maintain its credibility, 
we should do everything in our power to con- 
form to the treaties we have helped draft 
and signed. 

For these reasons, today, with a biparti- 
san majority of ten Members of the House 
Select Committee on Crime, I have reintro- 
duced a bill to amend P.L. 91-513 to have 
amphetamines, methamphetamines, methyl- 
phenidate and phenmetrazine transferred to- 
gether from Schedule IIT to Schedule II. In 
order to bring the Unitd States drug laws 
in line with our pending treaty obligations 
and to avoid further central nervous system 
stimulant abuse, we urge you to support our 
bill, which we expect will have early and 
favorable consideration in the Congress. 

Kindest regards, and 

Believe me, 
Always sincerely, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Chairman. 
H.R. 8498 
A bill to amend the Controlled Substances 

Act to move amphetamines and certain 

other stimulant substances from schedule 

III of such Act to schedule IT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (c) of schedule II of section 202(c) 
of the Controlled Substances Act (Public 
Law 91-513, 84 Stat. 1250) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Unless specifically excepted or unless 
listed in another schedule any material, 
compound, mixture, or preparation which 
contains any quantity of the following sub- 
stances having a stimulant effect on the 
central nervous system: 

“(1) Amphetamine, its salts, optical iso- 
mers, and salts of its optical isomers. 

“(2) Phenmetrazine and its salts. 

“(3) Any substance which contains any 
quantity of methamphetamine, including its 
salts, isomers, and salts of isomers. 

“(4) Methalyphenidat.” 

(b) Schedule ITI as set out in such section 
is amended by striking out paragraph (a) 
and redesignating paragraphs (b), (c), and 
(d) as paragraphs (a), (b), and (c), respec- 
tively. 

(c) Section 202(d) of such Act (84 Stat. 
1252) is amended by striking out “or (b)”. 

(d) Section 1006(b) of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Import and Export Act is amended by 
deleting “or (b).”. 
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SST CONTRACT 


(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to hear the statement of the 
gentleman from Ohio that in view of 
recent developments and statements by 
the chief officers of the SST contracting 
companies of the enormous additional 
costs needed to revive that program, he 
was going to vote against further fund- 
ing of the SST. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is representative of the attitude of 
many Members who voted for the Boland 
amendment and who were left high and 
dry by the contractors’ later revelations. 
Representations were made on the floor 
that the termination costs were prac- 
tically identical with the sum which 
would be needed to complete the two 
prototypes. It is clear from the state- 
ments of Mr. Allen, the head of Boeing, 
and Mr. Borch, the head of General 
Electric, that such statements are just 
not true. 

Mr. Speaker, there is more involved 
in the latest demands of the contractors 
than the additional half to $1 billion 
Mr. Allen said would be needed for start- 
up production costs on the prototype. 
That is only a relatively minor increase. 
Mr, Allen’s counterpart at General Elec- 
tric, Mr. Borch, said, and I quote from 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 
magazine for May 17, 1971: 

It’s important to look at the question 
realistically, and the SST situation has got- 
ten out of the realm of normal commercial 
risk. It has gotten to be head-to-head gov- 
ernment competition. Britain and France 
are not requiring any capital carrying charge 
on the Concorde (i.e., no recovery of R&D 
costs from sales prices), or charging them 
any interest. 


He said the 90-10 Government con- 
tractor cost having agreement should be 
ended and that the Government should 
assume full funding of the project. 

An earlier press statement issued by a 
Boeing spokesman in Seattle and quoted 
in the Wall Street Journal was to the 
effect that the contractors would now 
insist that the production costs for turn- 
ing out the commercial SST aircraft 
which have been estimated in hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee to 
be between $34 and $5 billion also be 
assumed by the Government. Further, 
according to Aviation Week, Mr. Allen 
“declined to name a figure for the finan- 
cial support he feels his company needs 
to offset some of the production costs but 
he said ‘It is in the billions.’” 

Mr. Speaker, Members are bewildered 
by this turn of events, wondering how it 
is possible proponents of the SST—and 
the White House, too, which certainly 
should know better—were so poorly in- 
formed about the additional financial 
burdens which would have to be assumed 
by the Government if the contract were 
to be revived. It is obvious the contractors 
were unwilling to make the further major 
expenditures required of them under the 
contract, expenditures which might very 
well jeopardize the financial stability of 
their companies. 

This SST contract was terminated on 
March 25. It ought to be allowed to die. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has an- 
nounced that the Chair would not call 
special orders prior to the completion of 
all the business of the House. However, 
we are waiting on the Rules Committee, 
and the Chair requests the indulgence of 
the House in this matter, but, if any 
Member objects, the Chair will not call 
the special orders. However, in order to 
save the time of the House, the Chair 
will call the special orders, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, at this time. 


GOLDEN EAGLE FEE EXEMPTION 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the Members’ attention H.R. 
7401, a bill I have introduced to exempt 
citizens who are 65 years of age or over 
from paying entrance or additional fees 
to our national parks and other recrea- 
tion areas operated by various agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

Since coming to Congress, I have been 
contacted on several occasions by in- 
dividual constituents who have requested 
me to promote such legislation. By and 
large, the view expressed to me is that, 
prior to retirement, they did not have the 
time to enjoy our national parks, and 
now that they are retired they cannot 
afford to visit the parks on their low fixed 
income. 

Being an outdoors enthusiast, myself, 
I sympathize greatly with their desire to 
spend as much free time as possible en- 
joying the beauty and splendor of our 
parks and wilderness areas. 

Although the fees charged for entry to 
these recreation areas are relatively 
small and seem entirely reasonable to 
most of us, I have no doubt whatsoever 
that this small amount is more than 
many elderly can afford. 

A very large number of retired Gov- 
ernment workers and other retirees re- 
side in Prince Georges and Prince Charles 
Counties which make up the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland. Most of 
these retirees today are having difficulty 
paying for the necessities of life due to 
the high cost of living in this area, As a 
result, our senior citizens in their re- 
tirement years are having to forego many 
of the pleasures of life to pay their prop- 
erty taxes, and buy food and clothes, 
and pay their medical insurance and 
bills. Recreation expenses are among the 
first to be cut from the family budget. 

Although the Golden Eagle passport, 
the entry-fee program to our national 
parks instituted in recent years, now 
costs only $10 annually and can be used 
without limitation for the period of a 
year, in many areas there are additional 
user fees for camping and other activi- 
ties. I am fully aware of the benefits to 
be realized to our parks and recreation 
system through the Golden Eagle pro- 
gram and have supported authorizing 
legislation in the House. However, I do 
feel in all probability that very little of 
the money obtained through this pro- 
gram is received from senior citizens. 
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While little would be lost in the way of 
financial support for development of our 
parks, a great deal would be gained by 
our Nation’s 20 million or more senior 
citizens who would be encouraged to 
avail themselves of the recreation, na- 
tional beauty, and serenity to be found 
in our national parks, wilderness areas, 
national seashores, and other recreation 
areas of our Nation. 

This and similar bills are presently un- 
der consideration by the Subcommittee 
on National Parks and Recreation of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. I am very hopeful that posi- 
tive action will be taken on this proposal 
by the committee and I urge the Mem- 
bers to lend their support to its approval. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

As secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, Hoarce Mann’s 
first task was to make people want to 
improve their public schools. His sec- 
ond job was to show people how the 
schools could be improved. The reforms 
that he instituted soon spread to other 
States. Mann’s name stands high on the 
list of those who made significant con- 
tributions to the cause of better educa- 
tion of our Nation’s children. 


TOTAL OF SIX VESSELS FLYING 
FLAGS OF  NON-COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES ARRIVING IN NORTH 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
during April there were a total of six ves- 
sels flying the flags of non-Communist 
countries arriving in North Vietnam ac- 
cording to information made available to 
me by the Department of Defense. These 
include five vessels of British registry and 
one of the Somali Republic. For the first 
4 months of 1971 this amounts to a 
total of 20 such arrivals, all under these 
two fiags, which compares favorably to 
the 23 arrivals during January to April, 
1970 and to the 37 arrivals during the 
same period in 1969. These figures show 
again the progress being made in reduc- 
ing the level of this aid and comfort to 
the Hanoi regime. 

In 1970, ships flying 5 different non- 
Communist flags were reported in North 
Vietnamese ports. These included, in ad- 
dition to the United Kingdom and the 
Somali Republic, Cyprus, Singapore, and 
Malta. Hopefully, the number of coun- 
tries involved will shrink further al- 
though it must be borne in mind that the 
policy of the Government of the Somali 
Republic has recently veered very closely 
toward the Communist camp and that 
the British-flag vessels involved are re- 
portedly owned by shipping companies 
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based in Hong Kong under the effective 
control of Red Chinese interests. None- 
theless, I urge the administration to con- 
tinue to do all that it can to choke off 
this source of supply as a further im- 
portant aspect of its overall efforts to 
wind down the war. 
The statistics follow: 


FREE WORLD FLAG SHIPS IN NORTH VIETNAM 1971 


United 


Kingdom Somali 


A SALUTE TO THE YAZOO CITY 
HERALD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to salute the Yazoo City Herald in 
Yazoo City, Miss., which celebrates this 
week the beginning of its 100th year of 
continuous service. The newspaper still 
retains its original motto of ‘“Construc- 
tive-Conservative—Dedicated to the 
Service of Yazoo and Her People.” 

The newspaper was founded in 1872 by 
James P. Clark, who later moved to 
Arkansas to become Governor and U.S. 
Senator. The present editor is Norman 
A. Mott II. The newspaper has been in 
his family since 1914 when it was pur- 
chased by his grandfather. 

Mr. Mott has carried on the great tra- 
dition of the Yazoo City Herald which 
has won for it recognition for its fair- 
mindedness and impartiality to all per- 
sonages and to all issues. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON THE MANSFIELD AMEND- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Asprn) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to voice strong support for the ad- 
ministration’s position on the Mansfield 
amendment, which is scheduled for a 
vote tomorrow in the Senate. The 
amendment which would cut the 310,000 
U.S. troops presently in Europe in half 
would be an unwise, unfortunate, and 
inappropriate action at this time. 

I believe we should make significant 
cutbacks in this year’s defense budget, 
and there are some very good arguments 
for making cuts in the manpower area, 
But there are better places to do it than 
in our troop strength in Europe—which 
is directly related to our national secu- 
rity. I would much prefer to reduce the 
number of active divisions stationed in 
the United States. 

We presently have four Active and six 
Reserve divisions in the United States 
earmarked for the defense of Europe. 
I think we could cut back there, or on di- 
visions earmarked for Asia, far more 
safely than we could on our 444 divisions 
in Europe—since the flexibility of the 
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Reserve troops in the United States is 
so severely limited. By the time we could 
transport the backup troops in the United 
States to Europe to fight in a ground 
war, that war could be over. 

I think there is room to reduce our 
troop strength in Europe somewhat, but 
that should be accomplished not on the 
basis of a unilateral decree, but through 
negotiations between our Government 
and the governments of our NATO allies. 
If any cutbacks are made in U.S. troop 
strength in Europe, those cutbacks 
should be made from the logistics and 
supply troops, not from combat forces. 

I believe we should be very cautious 
in not overreacting to the tragedy of 
Vietnam by indiscriminately cutting all 
areas of the defense budget. I think we 
can cut significant amounts of fat out of 
the defense budget in manpower, re- 
search and development, and procure- 
ment, as well as eliminating much of the 
waste and cost overruns in defense con- 
tracts. But I believe that to insist on a 
cut in the U.S. troop level in Western Eu- 
rope would be a mistake, and would dam- 
age our national security. 


CONSUMER REPORTING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, as 
someone who has been active in the con- 
sumer movement since the mid-1960’s, I 
have watched the news media develop 
its coverage of this area. 

Consumer affairs is probably the single 
topic of news coverage that most directly 
affects every newspaper and magazine 
reader and radio and television listener. 
Yet it is probably the most neglected 
area of reportage. 

Some of the reasons are chronicled in 
the latest issue of Columbia Journalism 
Review by Francis X. Pollock, executive 
assistant to the director of Consumers 
Union, publishers of Consumer Reports. 

Mr. Pollock is an articulate and ex- 
perienced observer of consumer journal- 
ism. He tells of the problems and pres- 
sures that operate in news coverage. 

One incident involved the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and an article comparing 
prices of prescription drugs among 30 
area pharmacies. The story, written by 
the paper’s consumer reporter, Douglas 
Bloomfield, was never printed. Plain 
Dealer editors said the reason was that 
the article failed to consider variations 
in the cost of doing business among the 
stores surveyed. Mr. Pollock’s report of 
the incident shows clearly that the 
article did, in fact, explain cost factors. 

Incidentally, I have introduced legis- 
lation—H.R. 4423—which would permit 
pharmacies to advertise the price of pre- 
scription drugs—a practice now pro- 
hibited in many States. 

I have obtained a copy of Mr. Bloom- 
field’s unpublished article on drug prices 
and am inserting it in the Recorp with a 
copy of Mr. Pollock’s piece of consumer 
reporting, as follows: 

PRESCRIPTION PRICES VARY STORE-TO-STORE 
(By Douglas Bloomfield) 


The cost of filling your prescriptions can 
vary several hundred percent for the same 
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medicine, depending on where you shop, a 
Plain Dealer survey showed. 

A reporter visited 30 drug stores selected 
at random throughout the Cleveland area 
with identical prescriptions for 30 capsules 
of tetracycline, a commonly used broad spec- 
trum antibiotic. 

Prices ranged from $1.79 to $4.80. The 
average was $3.09. 

Here are some of the findings: 

Twenty-three different prices were charged 
at 30 different stores to fill the identical 
prescription. 

The highest-priced store charged 268% 
the amount of the lowest-priced store for 
identical medicine. 

Discount or mass merchandising stores 
tended to charge less than neighborhood 
stores. 

Prices were slightly higher in low income 
areas than in middle and upper income ones. 

Chain stores tended to undersell the inde- 
pendents, but all were charging prices 
at both ends of the spectrum. 

Prices varied from store to store of the 
same chain in every instance. 

Independent stores tended to charge more 
if located in medical arts buildings along 
with offices of several doctors. 

Because the prescriptions were written for 
generic tetracycline, without any brand 
name specified, pharmacists had a wide 
choice of brands to choose from. All tetra- 
cycline sold to the public must be certified 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
and meet identical standards for identity, 
strength and purity. 

Only two of the pharmacies filled the PD 
prescriptions with brand-name capsules 
(Sumycin by Squibb). All others dispensed 
the generic antibiotic. Twenty-one used 
identical looking unmarked orange and yel- 
low capsules. The major drug makers put 
their brand name on the capsules. 

Generic tetracycline is available to drug 
stores for as little as 1.3 cents a capsule, or 
39 cents for the 30-capsule perscription; 
brand-name capsules run about 5 cents each, 
according to several druggists. 

No law dictates how much a drug store 
may charge retail customers for prescription 
medicine, 

All but one of the druggists filled the 
prescriptions with the correct number of 
capsules, 30. Adelstein’s Pharmacy, 7824 
Cedar Avenue N.E. put only 24 in the bottle. 
That store’s price was $3.25, slightly higher 
than the average for other stores in low-in- 
come areas. 

Higher prices were common in poor neigh- 
borhoods. Pharmacists say there are many 
good reasons why. 

The cost of doing business is frequently 
greater in such areas, they explained. Insur- 
ance is hard to get, if not actually impossible 
in some places. It also is difficult to hire 
people to work there. Crime problems are 
greater—there are large losses due to shop- 
lifting, holdups and the like. 

Some stores have stopped filling prescrip- 
tions in high crime areas because they fear 
their narcotics and other drugs are too 
tempting an invitation for unwelcome 
visitors. 

The poor pay more for another reason, too. 
Most do not enjoy the mobility of the more 
affluent consumer who has a car and can 
shop around for the best price. The poor 
often have no choice, and have become a cap- 
tive audience for a dwin number of 
merchants. Lack of competition tends to 
drive prices up. 

Chain and so-called discount stores are 
rare in Cleyeland’s black ghetto areas, In 
fact, prescription-filling pharmacies of any 
kind are hard to find there. 

One pharmacist who used to work in an 
inner-city chain store said he routinely in- 
creased prices on all prescriptions to make up 
for higher losses in the rest of the store due 
to pilferage and theft, 

Shopping for the best price on a prescrip- 
tion can be difficult. 
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Although Ohio and Florida are the only 
states which do not prohibit advertising of 
drug prices, consumers are not likely to find 
& sale on drugs advertised in their news- 
papers. Pharmacists generally oppose the 
practice. 

Robert J. Remenyi, president of the Cleve- 
land Academy of Pharmacy, said his group 
takes “a dim view” of advertising drug prices. 

“They are dangerous drugs and (advertis- 
ing), perhaps makes youngsters more fa- 
miliar with the names of drugs which they 
have no need for,” he said. 

If persons with prescriptions want to know 
how much: it will cost to have them filled, 
they should go from store to store asking, 
he said. Remenyi added he would not quote 
any prices over the phone. 

Remenyi is a pharmacist at Ford-Leader 
Drugs, 4280 Fulton Avenue S.W., which 
charged $4.47 to fill the PD’s prescription. 
That was $1.38 above the average. 

As drug stores will not advertise prescrip- 
tion prices and most refuse to give them out 
by telephone, the consumer has Little choice 
but to search in person for the best price. 

But this can be difficult, because fre- 
quently the customer needs the medicine 
now and cannot spend time shopping 
around. 

The highest price charged in the PD sur- 
vey was $4.80 at Lewis Pharmacy, 11444 Su- 
perior Avenue N.W., a non-chain, non-dis- 
count store in a low-income neighborhood, 

Radio-TV personality Art Linkletter, in a 
commercial for Revco Discount Drug Centers, 
asks, “How much are you overpaying on your 
prescriptions?” He invites listeners to “shop 
and compare.” 

The Pisin Dealer did. Two of the three 
Revcos shopped in the survey charged the 
lowest prices of all 30 stores—$1.79. Both 
used the same generic capsules. The stores 
were in middle and middle-upper income 
areas, 

A third Revco, in a lower income area, 
charged $2.39 and used brand-name capsules. 

Myron D. Winkelman, Revco’s director of 
‘pharmacy operations, said company policy 
is to fill generic prescriptions generically. 
The store that used the brand-name capsules 
was out of the generic, he reported after 
checking with the pharmacist. 

Revco policy, Winkelman added, calls for 
uniform pricing at all the company’s stores. 

Gray Drug Stores, the largest drug chain 
in Ohio, advertise “prescription prices that 
are comparable or lower than any other drug 
outlet.” 

They were comparable to many but far 
from being lower than drug outlets in the 
PD survey. Prices at the four Gray’s sampled 
were from 62 cents to $1.20 above the bot- 
tom. But they were generally below the ayer- 
age for chain drug stores. 

All four charged different prices, ranging 
from $2.41 in Cleveland Heights, a middle- 
upper income white area, to $2.99 at E. 105th 
Street and Euclid Avenue, in a black ghetto 
area. 

This is counter to company policy, accord- 
ing to Harol Klawitter, Gray’s manager of 
prescription services. 

“We have a pricing schedule we hope is be- 
ing followed,” he told The Plain Dealer. “I 
wasn’t aware of anyone not following them.” 

He added it is possible three of the phar- 
macists may have misread their schedules, 
which call for a price of $2.41 for 30 capsules 
of generic tetracycline manufactured by 
Strong, Cobb, Arner. All four PD prescrip- 
tions were filled with the same capsules. 

Two neighboring Gray's at Severence 
Center, Cleveland Heights, charged different 
prices. The pharmacy in the Severence Medi- 
cal Arts Building was 9 cents lower ($2.41 vs. 
$2.50) than the store on the mall in the 
shopping center. 

Two Super X stores filled PD prescriptions 
with the same capsules but were 79 cents 
apart in their prices. 

The higher price ($2.99) was at the store 
at 4417 Northfield Road, Warrensville 
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Heights, a middle income area. The store at 
3026 Clark Avenue N.W., a low income area, 
charged $2.20. Average discount drug store 
price was $2.60. 

A third Super X, 1014 E. 152d Street, used 
a name brand and charged $3.27. The only 
other store of the 30 surveyed dispensing 
that brand, a Revee, charged $2.40. 

There was a 60-cent gap between prices 
charged by two Jay Discount Drug stores for 
the same capsules. The higher price, $3.49, 
was in the store at 13108 Buckeye Road S.E., 
a low income area. A Jay in a more affluent 
neighborhood, 14031 Puritas Avenue S.W., 
charged $2.89. 

Prices at Marshall Drug Co. stores were 
within a dime of the all-store average. The 
downtown pharmacy at Euclid Avenue and 
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E. 9th Street charged $3.10 for the same 
ca es that were $3 in the Marshall’s at 
19875 Detroit Avenue, Rocky River. 

Leader Drug Stores are independently 
owned pharmacies that utilize cooperative 
chain-type purchasing methods. 

The three Leader stores surveyed by the 
PD charged three different prices for iden- 
tical capsules. The lowest price was in the 
downtown store at 1400 E. 9th Street, $2.95. 

The one at 20300 Harvard Avenue S.E. 
charged $3.60 and at 4280 Fulton Avenue 
S.W. the price was $4.47. 

Consumers can saye money by asking their 
doctors to prescribe medicine by its generic 
rather than brand name—all meet the same 
government standards of quality regardless 
of price. 


Store and location 


Revco Discount Drug Center, 18225 Miles Ave., 
Warrensville Heights 

Revco Discount Drug Center, 27500 Chagrin Bivd., 
Orange Village 

Super X, 3086 Clark Ave. SW 

Reveo Discount Drug Center, 12603 Buckeye Rd. SE.. 

Gray Drug Stores, Severence Medical Arts Bidg., 5 
Severence Circle, Cleveland Heights 

Gray Drug Stores, bisa inst Center, 


Rd., Bea 
Gray, ‘Drug “Co. 1958 W. 25th St. 
The W. 14th St. Drug Co., 2662 W. 14th St = 
Jay Discount Drug Store, 14031 Puritas Ave., S.W_._. 
Leader Drugs, 1400 E. 9th S 
cai rea Pharmacy, 13922 Cedar Rd., U 
eights. 


Note: These are the stores surveyed by The Plain Dealer and the 


More or 
less than 


average Store and location 


Euclid 
Friend! Discount’ Dor 217e ee Rd., Warrens- 


ville 


ts 
Adelstein’s 's Pharmacy, 7824 Cedar Ave., SE. 


Super X, 1014 E. 152d St 

Jay Discount Drug, 13108 Buck 
Prescription Center Pharmacy, 1 
Siers Leader Dru 
Clifton Drug Co., 


Herd-Leader Drugs, 4260 Pelton 


Baxters Pharmacy, 1464 H. 105th st. 
Lewis Pharmacy, 11444 Superior Ave., NE 


tells how much more or fess that store charged than the $3.09 average h or all pharmacies, 


CONSUMER REPORTING: UNDERDEVELOPED 
REGION 


(By Francis Pollock) 


Where were the journalists in the years 
when Ralph Nader was working on Unsafe at 
Any Speed? If the consuming public doesn't 
know enough about what it’s buying it can- 
not protect itself, governmentally or other- 
wise. The way to defend the market system 
is to be sure that information, an essential 

ent of any healthy market or any 
healthy democracy, is adequate.—Max Ways, 
Fortune, October, 1969, 

Four years ago the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, in a study for the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, evaluated interest in 240 
items of news-editorial matter and adver- 
tisements from all media. Of the twenty-five 
listed subjects in which readers expressed 
the most interest, six dealt with consumer 
matters—a total second only to the nine deal- 
ing with the Indochina war or war-related 
deaths. Three of the top six items concerned 
consumer matters: a new vaccine for a child- 
hood disease, a brand of dried food being 
removed on order from stores because of & 
health question, and a mandated reduction 
in local electric rates. 

There is no question that the public is 
concerned about consumer matters. There 
also is no question that the news media have 
begun to respond to this concern, 

In January, 1970, when about fifty persons 
showed up at a meeting for consumer writers 
in Washington, D.C., one participant re- 
marked that a similar gathering a few years 
before might have been held in a phone 
booth. Today the number of persons writing 
fulltime about consumer matters is probably 
closer to 200. At least a dozen major papers 
have weekly consumer pages or fulltime 
consumer bureaus, and both AP and UPI 
have started consumer beats within the past 
year. In broadcasting, one chain, Westing- 
house, has seven consumer reporters, and 
each of the networks has a handful of people 
who stay close to consumer affairs. 


One experience of Consumers Union pro- 
vides another measure of progress. Two and 
a half years ago, CU became concerned about 
a toy blowgun whose “darts” could inad- 
vertently be inhaled. In Philadelphia alone 
darts were recovered from the lungs of eleven 
children, Because more than 4,000,000 blow- 
guns had been distributed for sale in the 
forth Christmas season, CU sent re- 
ports on the problem to nearly every new 
organization in the country. Not one touched 
it. Two years later, a CU press conference 
about eight dangerous toys made front pages 
across the U.S. 

And not long ago, when a consumer re- 
porter who had been invited to address Cali- 
fornia editors called Ralph Nader for an opin- 
fon, Nader declared, “Consumer news really 
has arrived—the Chicago Tribune now has & 
consumer reporter.” (The fact is that the 
Tribune has three reporters writing about 
consumer matters at least part of the time.) 

Consumer news may have “arrived” in 
some media organizations. But its acceptance 
is far from universal. And serious problems 
remain, [See “Consumer News: A Mixed Re- 
port,” Spring, 1967.] One of the most promi- 
nent is the attitude of segments of the busi- 
ness community. The dominant tendency to 
date—at least among some business lead- 
ers—has not been to applaud the news me- 
dia for the kind of candid reporting that, as 
Max Ways has written, can help protect and 
foster the market system. Rather it has been, 
as one observer puts it, to condemn the press 
and broadcasting for “ ‘distorted’ and ‘un- 
balanced’ reporting on business objectives, 
practices, and achievements.” This criticism, 
says consumer-marketing consultant William 
Nigut in Supermarketing magazine, is mani- 
fested “in efforts to discredit courageous con- 
sumer leaders and to mute the media’s re- 
porting of news unfavorable to the business 
community.” Evidence of such action is 
abundant. 

When New York magazine published the 
first of its monthly consumer sections last 
winter, Ad Daily, which calls itself “the na- 
tional newsletter of advertising and market- 
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But as long as druggists refuse to adver- 
tise prescription prices in the mass media 
market place (the way they do every other 
item they sell), the consumer has no choice 
but to shop around for the best buy. 

Here is a capsule view of the PD survey 
on drug prices: 


Range Average 


All 30 drug stores__.._.._- 
Independent stores (11) 

Chain stores (19) 

Discount drug stores (11) 

Nondiscount stores (19). 

Low income areas (12). 

Middle and upper income areas (16)__ 
Downtown (2) 


$1, 79-$4. 80 
2. 50-4. 80 


eana0n 


d., SW. 
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rices they charged, The G means generic drugs were used, and B connotes a brandname capsule. The column on the right 


ing,” published an editorial entitled wHY 
SHOULD ADVERTISERS SUPPORT “CONSUMERIST” 
MAGAZINE? After listing magazines “waging 
this undisguised war on business” (the list 
included Good Housekeeping, Parents, La- 
dies’ Home Journal and Reader’s Digest), Ad 
Daily then suggested that a businessman has 
no responsibility “to ‘support’ media which is 
[sic] obviously out to get him.” 

William Nigut quoted one marketing exec- 
utive as proposing to the Calorie Control 
Council last December that an Association of 
American Business be formed with a mission 
of “harnessing the power of the press” on 
consumer issues. “It’s not hard to find stories 
in our newspapers, magazines, on radio and 
television that attack one or more elements 
of business,” the executive said, “but try to 
find examples of great press coverage where 
business has fought back.” Nigut also quotes 
Federal Trade Commissioner Paul Rand 
Dixon as telling the American Advertising 
Federation that he is “scared” of “Bishop 
Ralph Nader” and his “pimply-faced boys.” 
Noting that Nader has had wide coverage in 
the media, Dixon added, “I haven’t any more 
respect for the media.” Business leaders, says 
Nigut, “have stayed back, hoping that Ralph 
Nader would blow away, but they now recog- 
nize this guy and others like him are here to 
stay, and they're starting to fight back.” 

Mention of “harnessing the power of 
the press” recalls the 1962 boast of Paul 
Willis, then president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, that he had met with 
the management of the nation’s top maga- 
zines “to discuss the facts of life covering 
advertiser-media relationships.” After point- 
ing out that GMA members would spend 
$1.2 billion in advertising in 1962, Willis said 
“we suggested to the publishers that the day 
was here when their editorial and business 
department might better understand their 
interdependency relationships as they affect 
the operating revenues of their company: 
and as their operations may affect the adver- 
tiser—their bread and butter.” He then re- 
lated the success of his efforts: a flood of 
articles that “will surely help to create a 
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better understanding of this industry and a 
favorable public attitude toward it.” Among 
the magazines which Willis says responded to 
his urging: Look, Reader’s Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Life. 

A more recent example involved the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. In April of 1970, Dan 
Pensiero, Jr., took exception to a Plain 
Dealer editorial chiding the Thomas J. Lip- 
ton Company for informing its distributors— 
but not the public—that one of its prod- 
ucts might contain salmonella bacteria. Since 
Pensiero is the Cleveland area food broker 
for about thirty national food companies 
(eighteen of which, he says, “are consistent 
print advertisers”), he let them know his 
feelings, too, advising them “it is not in 
their interest to advertise in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer.” How effective is such ad- 
vice? “They place their advertising where 
their brokers ask them to place it,” says 
Pensiero. “Generally speaking, they'll do 
what the brokers ask them to do.” 

Lipton’s, through its vice president for 
marketing services, Oscar J. Nickel, denies 
that any advertising was canceled. Nickel is 
contradicted, however, not only by Pensiero 
but by Lipton’s Cleveland area market man- 
ager Bert Seibert and by PD advertising man- 
ager William Lostoski. The latter insists that 
the loss amounted to only a few hundred 
dollars. Regardless of the amount, the PD's 
business department complained to editor- 
publisher Thomas Vail. 

Only last July, Rep. Leonard Farbstein of 
New York accused the food industry of ex- 
erting advertising pressure in such a way 
“that the public cannot look to the news 
media for full and balanced coverage of con- 
sumer questions.” Farbstein said he had un- 
covered “more than twenty case histories of 
supermarkets and food manufacturers at- 
tempting to use their advertising to elimi- 
nate unfavorable coverage, and to secure fa- 
vorable coverage under the guise of news.” 
The ultimate objective, Farbstein said, “is 
to keep the consumer in the dark as to exist- 
ing abuses and the need for legislative 
remedies.” 

The consumer, meanwhile, is getting more 
testy. In December, when CBS’ 60 Minutes 
postponed a scheduled report on toy safety 
for two weeks, it received so many letters 
from angry consumers that Mike Wallace 
opened the Dec, 22 program this way: 

Two weeks ago on 60 Minutes, we had 
scheduled a “Consumer Report” on toys. At 
the last moment we decided to postpone it 
till tonight. Seldom have we received more, 
or angrier, mail. 

Between these contending forces stands 
the be-leaguered reporter who believes that 
journalism must be as free to report on the 
marketplace as on other subjects, and has 
made the marketplace his beat. He often 
finds himself in muddy waters. Miles Cun- 
ningham, who inaugurated the Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s consumer beat two years ago at 
the request of managing editor George R. 
Packard 3d, says he was given "carte blanche 
to write ‘what had to be written.’” The 
trouble, at least at first, was that middle- 
level editors often killed or emasculated his 
copy on the grounds that such reporting was 
not what the paper wanted. In time, the situ- 
ation was corrected, and the Bulletin today 
runs most of the consumer copy that Cun- 
ningham writes. 

Many consumer writers chafe at obstacles 
such as the tradition of not “naming names.” 
Several note that it is not enough to be able 
to document shortcomings and let the other 
side be heard; they sometimes are required 
also to defend their “intent” before a story 
will be considered for publication. Because 
the consumer reporter's beat tends to be 
wide-ranging, there are occasional and un- 
avoidable conflicts with other departments 
(particularly food, real estate, and business), 
which complain if an outsider ventures into 
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their territory, especially if his reporting 
points up shortcomings in their own cover- 
age. And because vigorous consumer report- 
ing not only raises the specter of lost ad- 
vertising but also of libel suits, reporters and 
editors often are warned by well heeled busi- 
ness interests that lawyers will “be looking 
carefully” at what they publish. Such veiled 
threats, though usually bluffs, are never 
taken lightly. 

One of the most memorable examples of the 
tangle which is likely to result can be found 
at the Cleveland Plain Dealer. In spring of 
last year the paper announced in a headline 
its intent to be “first with consumer cover- 
age.” Douglas Bloomfield, twenty-eight-year- 
old staff member who had distinguished him- 
self as a diligent and perceptive aviation 
writer, was assigned to the beat. But no 
sooner had he begun than trouble occurred. 

On April 21, he wrote a memo to city edi- 
tor William Treon calling attention to the 
weekly recall reports of the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Noting that the recalls had received 
little attention, Bloomfield suggested they 
would make good sidebars for the paper’s 
regular consumer coverage. The response to 
his suggestion came six days later, not from 
the city editor, but from executive editor 
William Ware, who ruled that the lists could 
be run, if newsworthy. If any local retailers 
were mentioned on the lists, said Ware, they 
should be contacted for comments. This pol- 
icy, he wrote, evolved from discussions with 
the paper’s general manager and advertising 
manager. Then came the salmonella incident, 
and area food broker Pensiero’s campaign. 

Thus when another recall case occurred 
the going was rougher. Shortly before Hal- 
loween Bloomfield reported an FDA recall of 
839,000 candy bars because of suspected ro- 
dent-hair contamination. (Rodent-hair con- 
tamination is something of a euphemism. 
What it is understood to mean is contamina- 
tion by rodent feces. Rodents, in cleaning 
themselves, pull out hairs, ingest them, and 
expel them in their excrement. The excre- 
ment diffuses, making it difficult to locate 
microscopically or chemically, but the tell- 
tale hairs remain.) Bioomfield’s story about 
the contaminated candy bars was forwarded 
to Ted Princiotto, night managing editor, 
and apparently stayed with him. Two weeks 
later, on Oct. 29, an AP story about the re- 
call got two paragraphs in the paper. 

Other Cleveland media made much more 
of the candy recall. And on Halloween Day 
the paper did run a locally written story 
about the recalls, but not Bloomfield’s. It was 
written by Janet Beighle, the PD’s home eco- 
nomics editor. Miss Beighle’s story was head- 
lined CANDY SCARE IS MINIMAL HERE, and feas- 
tured such reassuring but somewhat over- 
simplified statements as, “Rodent hair, while 
not esthetic, is probably harmless.” 

About the same time, Bloomfield asked for 
and received permission to do a story on 
prices of prescription drugs in the area. Sim- 
ilar stories had been done in other cities, and 
widespread discrepancies had been found in 
prices for filling identical prescriptions. Ex- 
ecutive editor Ware says he approved the pro- 
posal. Bloomfield’s story showed that the 
price for the same drug (thirty capsules of 
tetracycline) ranged from $1.79 to $4.80 in 
thirty drug stores, and prices were slightly 
higher in low-income areas than in middle- 
and upper-middle-income areas. 

The story was spiked. Bloomfield discussed 
it with city editor William Treon, who, 
Bloomfield says, responded that he hadn’t 
taken into consideration “the different costs 
of doing business, or the rents for different 
stores.” Russell Reeves, the PD’s day man- 
aging editor, says: “In the ghetto stores, 
where the prices are higher, there’s a greater 
percentage of pilferage, and this would be 
reflected in their drug prices. Of course, there 
was no explanation of that.” 

But there was an explanation, in the 
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fourth take of the story Bloomfield sub- 
mitted: 

Higher prices were common in poor neigh- 
borhoods, Pharmacists say there are many 
good reasons why. The cost of doing busi- 
ness is frequently greater in such areas, 
they explained. Insurance is hard to get, 
if not actually impossible in some places. 
It also is difficult to hire people to work there. 
Crime problems are greater—there are large 
losses due to shoplifting, holdups, and the 
like. 

“Obviously,” says Bloomfield, “they were 
just looking around for an excuse to kill it 
and if they hadn’t used that angle they 
might have disliked the way I set the mar- 
gins on my typewriter.” 

Last fall, after friction over several other 
features, including one in the Sunday roto 
section in which Bloomfield had taken no 
part, Bloomfield went on leave for a Con- 
gressional fellowship, Executive editor Ware 
says the paper has not been able to find a 
“suitable” replacement, but that it has no 
intention of short-changing consumer news. 
A man in the Washington bureau has been 
given primary responsibility, mainly, says 
Ware, because “most of the initiative for this 
consumer news is coming out of Washing- 
ton.” (Ware declined to say if Bloomfield 
would be reassigned to the local consumer 
beat when his leave of absence is con- 
cluded.) 

Meanwhile, the Cleveland Press—the ap- 
parent beneficiary of at least some food com- 
pany dissatisfaction with the PD—does not 
appear even to have attempted the kind of 
reporting that seems so needed. Herb Kamm, 
associate editor of the Press, says the paper 
does not see a need for a fulltime local con- 
Sumer reporter: it has access to material 
from Washington by Ann McFeaters, Scripps- 
Howard consumer reporter, and local con- 
sumer stories can be handled by general as- 
signment reporters. 

The fortunes of consumer reporting, then, 
remain uncertain, and advertiser pressure 
could tend to keep things that way. What 
should be done? 

One corrective, it would seem, would be 
more publicity about incidents of advertiser 
pressure, No self-respecting editor would 
knuckle under to a politician’s threats. In- 
deed, when it appeared Vice President Agnew 
was trying to intimidate the news media, 
press organizations began passing resolu- 
tions and editorial writers blazed back in 
retaliation. Why cannot the same techniques 
be used to counter attempted sabotage of 
independent consumer reporting? Getting 
the issue above board and keeping it there 
can have as salutory an effect on business 
mores as did revelations of the fact that 
General Motors had hired a detective to in- 
vestigate Ralph Nader. 

Other suggestions, from a group of editors, 
consumer reporters, consumer leaders, and 
press critics who were asked about the situa- 
tion, begin with overcoming the reluctance 
to “name names.” 

About a year ago, the Record, based in 
Hackensack, N.J., ran a syndicated series 
about inflated claims of the cosmetics in- 
dustry. “In a recent advertisement in an 
expensive woman’s magazine,” the first 
article related, “a cosmetics manufacturer 
promised his product would make readers 
look radiant by ‘shedding dry wrinkles, sal- 
lowness, and nasolabial folds." His wrinkle 
remover costs from $14.95 to $46.50, But it 
isn’t worth two cents as far as removing 
wrinkles is concerned, according to... ex- 
perts to whom I showed the product.” 

Observing that the product name was 
missing from the account, one reader wrote 
the paper: “Suppose your film critic wrote: 
‘In a recent film showing at an expensive 
Hackensack theater, the distributor promised 
great titillation of the viewer’s senses, but 
it really isn’t worth the price of the ticket 
according to knowledgeable moviegoers with 
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whom I discussed the film.’ What is so 
sacred about a phony cosmetic product that 
prompts you to play games with your read- 
ers?” Similar absurdities occur again and 
again in action line columns with a policy 
of not “naming names.” 

There are, of course, occasional legal prob- 
lems connected with use of brand names, but 
they are no different in principle from those 
encountered in reporting other kinds of 
news. And there is a question whether law 
firms for news organizations have fully ex- 
plored protections afforded by the fair com- 
ment doctrine. 

Another undesirable practice to be elimi- 
nated is casual prostitution of editorial space. 
Every business office must that an editor sets 
into type is an admission that he and his 
news organization have sold off a little more 
of their professionalism to the highest bidder. 

There also should be a complete reevalua- 
tion of each department for its consumer 
service potential. Often this will not only re- 
veal casual prostitutions but also what Walt 
Wurfel, editor of Straus’ Editor’s Report, calls 
the “sins of omission.” These sins are found 
in abundance on food pages, where the possi- 
bilities of genuine consumer service are limit- 
less but too often readers are given little 
more than recipes, food-industry boilerplate, 
and an occasional Department of Agricul- 
ture listing of the most economical meat and 
vegetable buys of the month. 

Newspapers could publish complete com- 
parative price lists. Compiling such lists 
would not be as difficult as might appear, 
and certainly not as revolutionary (one need 
only turn to the stock tables on the business 
page for guidance). Such a list would have 
several desirable effects: it would enable 


housewives to make rational price compari- 
sons that are now virtually impossible, and it 
would undoubtedly engender far more loyal 
readership, presumably making those papers 
even more attractive to advertisers, 

Food pages also could regularly tell the 


housewife which stores, if any, had been 
found to be selling tainted foods or short- 
weighing meats. They might regularly and 
prominently run the Food and Drug 4dmin- 
istration recall lists of adulterated foods— 
not only so that shoppers wouldn't buy them 
but so they could remove them from their 
own pantries. Papers could also give aid on 
home economic issues that they now soft- 
pedal or overlook entirely—issues such as 
unit pricing and open-dating. These could be 
discussed vigorously, but by and large they 
are not. If any attention is given them it 
seems that it is usually in other sections— 
and only then in connection with an “event” 
such as consideration of a bill in the legis- 
lature. 

Consumer-minded evaluations of other 
sections could turn up similarly useful fea- 
tures. Travel departments, as Stanford Ses- 
ser pointed out in CJR in Summer, 1970, 
abound in prostitution of consumer interest. 
Faced with the problem of wrapping copy 
around lucrative travel advertising, many 
editors willingly print articles distributed by 
feature syndicates, some of which, as Sesser 
states, “are paid by resorts, airlines, or other 
interests to distribute glowing reports.” 

As a start toward better consumer service, 
the travel sections might open letters-to-the- 
editor columns to reader give-and-take, as 
the New York Times’ travel section does. 
Other consumer features which might be 
added: periodic reports on the amount of 
lost baggage, with, of course, the airlines’ 
names (the publicity probably would stimu- 
late better service); features on how to get 
the most economical travel rates; surveys of 
reader experiences with travel agents, resorts, 
and airlines; and any other report that would 
help the consumer get better value for his 
travel dollars, 

Criticisms of real estate sections made by 
Ferdinand Kuhn of CJR (summer, 1966) re- 
main valid. Suggested reforms included turn- 
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ing the sections loose on “news stories, let- 
ters, and editorials about highways and 
bridges, slums and blight, growth and 
crowding.” As Kuhn accurately pointed out, 
“There would be more room for serious news 
and discussion of the metropolitan future 
if publishers would clear their real estate 
junk.” 

Editors might also work over their enter- 
tainment sections with a view toward deliver- 
ing information more rationally. Perhaps 
somewhere among the ads with out-of-con- 
text quotes the entertainment editor might 
insert capsule reviews of all the plays and 
movies in town—summaries based on the 
original reviews. Such listings, now run by 
at least a few papers, particularly aid those 
readers who didn’t see or don’t remember the 
originals. 

News organizations could, if they wanted, 
advise their readers on how one bank's sav- 
ings plans or mortgage loans compare with 
those of other area banks. The Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle has already done this 
with Christmas clubs maintained by banks 
in its area. They could, if they wanted, com- 
pare rental car rates. Or, as the Minneapolis 
Star did, print comparison charts of the 
octane ratings and prices of gasolines. 

They could go even further, into evalua- 
tion of goods and services. Papers regularly 
dole out advice on specific stocks in their 
investment columns; few sports editors hesi- 
tate to inform readers of the relative merits 
of boxers, football quarterbacks, World Series 
opponents, and whatever else strikes their 
fancy; and not an editorial page in the coun- 
try would shirk from sizing up political can- 
didates. News organizations must resolve the 
paradox of evaluating movies, plays, books, 
stocks, basketball teams, and political candi- 
dates but not evaluating essential consumer 
products and services. 

The New York Times is gingerly getting 
into product evaluations, Since the first of 
the year it has published an evaluation of 
Chevrolet’s Vega (“a competent car with 
fine roadability characteristics, although, as 
in all mass-produced automobiles, there are 
deficiencies of detail”) and Ford's Pinto 
(“the Pinto is a delightful and handy car 
in certain circumstances”). It even did an 
evaluation of sorts of the water bed, report- 
ing, among other things, that there is legiti- 
mate concern that users might be electro- 
cuted by the heating unit should the bed 
leak. There should be many more such 
stories. 

The low-income consumer, forced to do 
business in what Sen. Warren Magnuson and 
Jean Carper call the dark side of the mar- 
ketplace, is subjected to some particularly 
outrageous practices—all the more perni- 
cious because they often have the sanction 
of law. Certainly, greater attention by the 
media to repossessions, sheriffs and con- 
stables, sales, garnishments, and the like 
could shed light on the question of who 
profiteers at the expense of the poor. 

Citizens must know much more than they 
do about the strengths and shortcomings 
of their hospitals and nursing homes, of the 
quality of municipal services, of the perform- 
ance of the schools. And on and on. If staff 
members are incapable of evaluating these or 
less complex products and services, a paper 
could easily retain consultants. 

News organizations have a vast distance to 
go before they can really boast of serving the 
consumer. But some are making great strides. 

One is the Troy, O., Daily News, whose 
thirby-three-year-old editor and associate 
publisher, Thomas Pew, Jr., convincingly 
backs up his words that his paper’s first ob- 
ligation is to its readers. At the obvious ex- 
pense of some profits, Pew has a staff of 
twenty-one writers and protographers, some- 
thing unheard of for papers that size (10,000 
circulation). No business gets special treat- 
ment, including the Daily News—which, in a 
recent front-page series, identified itself as 
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one of the polluters of the nearby Miami 
River which flows through Troy. The paper 
runs every signed letter to the editor (“re- 
gardless of how critical it is of the news- 
paper”), and has, in each of the past three 
years, sent a reporter to Vietnam. 

Pew’s policies about consumer news are 
refreshingly professional: “We try not only 
to give our readers as much consumer in- 
formation as we can that’s been worked out 
at the national level,” says Pew, “but when- 
ever we get such things, we pick them apart 
and apply them to our local situation.” A few 
years back, when the paper was running a 
series about Ralph Nader’s Unsafe at Any 
Speed, Pew says all local car dealers but one 
(“he had a contract with us”) pulled their 
advertising. They came back within a few 
weeks. “You can't sell autos unless you ad- 
vertise,” says Pew with a chuckle. 

New York magazine, evolved from a Herald 
Tribune supplement, has placed increasing 
‘emphasis on consumer-service features since 
its emergence as an independent publication 
in 1968. It started with “The Underground 
Gourmet,” an honest guide to good low-cost 
New York restaurants, and was followed with 
“The Passionate Shopper,” a guide to smart 
buying in New York City. “These things got 
incredible responses from the readers,” says 
editor Clay Felker, “and so we decided to ex- 
pand and add a third section, ‘The Urban 
Strategist." This covered not how to buy 
something, but how to get along in New York 
City.” This was followed by periodic articles 
critically evaluating some of the city’s most 
fashionable restaurants. 

New York's biggest-stride into consumer 
service was the addition last December of a 
monthly pullout section, “The Guerrilla 
Guide for the Consumer—a Field Guide of 
Strategy & Tactics for the New York Shop- 
per.” The main feature in the first section 
was a guide to food freshness codes in super- 
markets. Another was a how-to-complain 
guide, listing the phone numbers of presi- 
dents of New York's largest consumer com- 
panies. The issue was the largest seller in 
New York's history. “The readers,” says 
Felker, “are very clearly telling us what they 
want.” 

There is no lack of hopeful signs. Some en- 
couragement is to be found in the increas- 
ing restiveness of news professionals, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, who are insisting 
more forcefully than ever that a news orga- 
nization must face up to its new responsi- 
bilities to the public. Encouraging, too, is a 
growing realization on the part of some edi- 
tors and publishers that they must respond 
more adequately to consumer needs, But per- 
haps most encouraging is the emergence of 
people like Clay Felker and Tom Pew, who 
have the somewhat iconoclastic notion 
that—advertiser threats notwithstanding—a 
medium’s first obligation is to its readers or 
listeners or viewers, and that one can make 
a decent living serving them well. 


A TRIBUTE TO “BUZZ” HELLRING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. RODINO) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, no words 
can adequately express one’s sentiments 
at a moment of a tragic loss, but I wish 
to have recorded these few lines which 
I have written for my friend: 

A TRIBUTE To “Buzz” HELLRING 

“He came like the wind—and like the wind 
he left me.” So his father, my dear friend 
said of his son’s passing at the young and 
tender age of nineteen. 

“But I enjoyed him for all those years— 
and all the recollections I have of him are of 
& wonderful boy—my son,” and he held back 
his tears. 
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How could a friend not haye been moved 
to héar a father who so dearly loved his son 
say these words—especially when one has a 
son of as many years. 

Yes, Bernard Hellring, Jr.—Buzzie to me 
and to his many friends and family—was 
untimely snuffed out in a cruel and senseless, 
tragic moment—on a highway. 

The Rabbi at the funeral seryice uttered 
in a grief-torn voice what was and is in the 
hearts of all of us who mourn him—‘What 
can I say to you Bernie and Sally to ease 
your burden, to allay your grief.” 

Really there is little one can say at such 
a moment. Today, some weeks later on reflec- 
tion, I think of my friend Bernie Hellring, 
Buzzie’s father; knowing how deep his loss 
and his pain all I can say is, “That wonder- 
ful boy for whom there was so much promise, 
who gave to you and Sally so much joy—for 
whom you creamed great dreams—and who 
himself was a dreamer of great and good 
things. 

“That boy has left so much for all of us. 
With me he left this—the belief that our 
youth—who questions and wonders and then 
seeks to find answers to the ills that beset 
our society—is good for all of us in Amer- 
ica—good for mankind. 

“And Buzzie was such a one—for while 
he saw things as they are and questioned— 
he sought in his quiet way to help make them 
as they should be. He was gentle, kind and 
good—and he had a heart full of love and a 
sensitivity for his fellow man.” 

Though like the wind he came and like 
the wind he has left us—still we feel his 
presence for the wind ever bloweth— 


BUDDY DAVIS WINS PULITZER 
PRIZE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr, FUQUA, Mr. Speaker, it is always 
gratifying when someone you like and 
respect is recognized. 

Such is the case with the awarding of 
the 1971 Pulitzer Prize for editorial writ- 
ing to Horace G. “Buddy” Davis, 

Without question, the Pulitzer prize is 
considered to be the most prestigious of 
all journalistic awards in the United 
States. 

And I have been on both ends of his 
pen—so my accolade is one from some- 
one who can like and respect a man who 
is an outstanding journalist. No honor 
could ever again be bestowed upon him 
which would mean as much. 

Buddy Davis was reporting for the 
Florida Times-Union of Jacksonville, 
Fla., when I first met him. At that time, 
I was running for State president of the 
Future Farmers of America and he was 
covering our State convention in Gaines- 
ville. 

I learned to like and respect him then, 
and that friendship has continued. He 
covered many of my activities during the 
year I served in the office and was al- 
ways a considerate and jovial guy to 
know. 

A lot of water has gone under the 
bridge since that time. He has been on 
the journalism faculty at the University 
of Florida 15 years and is a full professor. 

He spent two summers working for the 
Miami Herald and two for the Atlanta 
Constitution while a student at the uni- 
versity. He worked for a time with Gene 
Matthews in Starke on the Bradford 
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County Telegraph and added greatly to 
his experience with this outstanding 
weekly newspaper. 

He then spent 4 years with the Florida 
Times-Union. 

On a very personal note, Buddy wrote 
my first announcement for political of- 
fice. I have never forgotten his kindness 
and assistance. 

His editorial writing has been limited 
to the Gainesville Sun of Gainesville, 
Fla., and this is where he won his 
Pulitzer. 

He began writing editorials when 
Cowles Publications bought the Sun in 
1962 and suggested that journalism pro- 
fessors submit editorials. A story about 
his award quoted him as saying: 

I tried one on highway safety. They print- 
ed it. I have been writing them on a near 
daily basis ever since—a two-finger midnight 
typing chore. 


He has been the recipient of the Sigma 
Delta Chi distinguished service award 
and a Sidney Hillman Foundation award 
for a 1963 series which attempted to 
calm the community during racial street 
violence. 

His Pulitzer came as a result of edi- 
torials he wrote in 1970 when a Federal 
Court ordered cross busing in Alachua 
County schools and fixed a deadline only 
13 days away. 

It is significant to note that this is 
the second Pulitzer for the Sun—the first 
awarded to publisher John R. Harrison 
for editorials written in 1965. Quite a 
record for any newspaper. 

In the newspaper stories about the 
award, I noted a comment Buddy made 
that he could not live the busy life of a 
professor, editorial writer and national 
vice president of Sigma Delta Chi for 
campus affairs without his understand- 
ing and devoted wife. Knowing Buddy, 
that came from the heart. 

They have two children, Gregory and 
Jennifer, 

I share with them their pride in a fine 
man. 


JUSTICE FOR THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR ARMED FORCES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Biaccr) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
reintroducing my bill to provide a mean- 
ingful method for redress of grievances 
by our men in the Armed Forces. 

Under the present Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, the U.S. serviceman is 
provided with a complete judicial system. 
Like the civilian courts, the military 
tribunals have as their basic underlying 
concept the protection of an individual's 
constitutional rights. 

Thus the Armed Forces are charged 
with the primary responsibility of pro- 
tecting its members from certain abuses 
prohibited by the Constitution, including 
the right to present grievances and to be 
protected against discriminatory treat- 
ment because of race, creed, or country 
of origin. In one area of this Code, how- 
ever, protection of individual rights and 
constitutional guarantees has not suc- 
ceeded in practice. 
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At present, the only avenue open to 
the soldier for settlement of grievances is 
section 938, article 138 of title 10, of the 
United States Code. It is so brief, I will 
recount it here for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

Any member of the Armed Forces who 
believes himself wronged by his commanding 
officer, and who upon due application to that 
commanding officer, is refused redress, may 
complain to any superior commissioned 
officer, who shall forward the complaint to 
the officer exercising general court-marshal 
jurisdiction over the officer against whom it 
is made. The officer exercising general court- 
martial jurisdiction shall examine into the 
complaint and take proper measures for re- 
dressing the wrong complained of; and he 
shall, as soon as possible, send to the Secre- 
tary concerned a true statement of that com- 
plaint, with the proceedings had thereon. 


While this system may suffice in minor 
cases involving personnel assignments, 
leaves and other administrative matters, 
it has not proven satisfactory in cases 
involving brutality, maltreatment and 
serious abridgement of human and con- 
stitutional rights. 

My system would replace the chain-of- 
command method of adjudicating such 
complaints with a Military Justice Com- 
mission. By eliminating this oftentimes 
biased command influence in the settle- 
ment of wrongs, we will restore the due 
process concept that has long been ab- 
sent from the soldier’s legal life. 

This bill is a result of extensive investi- 
gations of military stockade conditions 
and base conditions I conducted in 1969. 
Recently, two reporters who covered the 
investigation for their respective news- 
papers have written a book entitled “See 
Paris and Die,” which details many of 
the cases that make the reforms pro- 
vided for in my bill so necessary. 

In brief, my bill would create the judi- 
cial machinery to allow an impartial re- 
view and determination of grievances 
concerning unsafe and unfit military 
penal facilities as well as brutal treat- 
ment of military personnel in stockades 
and under the color of duty. It also would 
provide for determination of cases 
deemed to be a denial of the constitu- 
tional rights of American servicemen. 

In effect, my bill would replace sec- 
tion 938 with an expanded and broader 
multileveled grievance system assuring 
our military personnel fair and equitable 
consideration and redress of their justi- 
fiable complaints. 

The bill, in particular, establishes a 
Military Justice Commission composed 
of 11 members appointed by the 
President. Five would represent each 
branch of the military forces. Five would 
The 11th would in turn be recommended 
be appointed from the civilian judiciary. 
by the Commission members for ap- 
proval by the President to serve as the 
Commission chairman. 

The Commission would also have an 
investigative division under the direction 
of a General Counsel appointed by the 
President. Together with a staff of ex- 
perts, the General Counsel would be re- 
sponsible for the receipt, investigation 
and preparation of all complaints and to 
make appropriate recommendations to 
the Commission for trial. 

Authorized to issue cease and desist 
orders, the Commission would also be 
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assigned certain defined punitive powers 
in those cases heard before it and deter- 
mined to be in violation of the provision 
of the act. 

As a further safeguard, the Commis- 
sion would have the power to initiate, at 
its own discretion, investigations to de- 
termine whether conditions proscribed 
by the act exist or actions specifically 
prohibited have been or are being com- 
mitted. This provision would allow for 
the periodic investigation of military 
bases and their stockades to insure com- 
pliance and would protect those who, out 
of fear or intimidation, might fail to file 
reports of grievances with the Commis- 
sion. 

The bill also calls for the creation of 
a U.S. Court of Military Grievance as an 
appellate court for the cases decided by 
the Commission. Comprised of three 
civilian judges appointed by the Presi- 
dent, this court would hear cases auto- 
matically referred to it by the Military 
Justice Commission or which it would 
agree to review upon petition from ei- 
ther party to the action. 

While the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion would be carefully defined, any vio- 
lations coming to its attention found to 
be outside of its jurisdiction would be 
referred to the appropriate judicial tri- 
bunal or agency for adjudication. 

When the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War demonstrated here in Wash- 
ington, a copy of the bill was circulated 
among their number. Support for it was 
nearly unanimous. Now, whatever a per- 
son’s inclination might be toward the 
war is immaterial here. Certainly, how- 
ever, as a group of ex-soldiers they can 
testify from experience as to the need for 
the bill. Similarly various other veterans’ 
groups have expressed interest. 

An informal public opinion poll was 
also conducted here in the Washington 
area by a group of American University 
students assisting me in the preparation 
of the bill for reintroduction. Their rep- 
resentative sampling showed 63.1 per- 
cent of the over 1,300 people interviewed 
for the bill. Only 26.9 percent were 
against the reform, while 10 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

A breakdown of the survey by area will 
be included at this point in the RECORD: 

In front of the Supreme Court Building 


Those interviewed were given a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the bill to read 
and then asked if they would support 
such legislation. 

Just across the Potomac River in Ar- 
lington Cemetery there is preserved a 
quote from George Washington to the 
Provincial Congress written in 1775. He 
said: 

When we assumed the soldier we did not 
lay aside the citizen. 
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My bill would assure our present-day 
soldier that military life does not mean 
abandonment of the rights enjoyed by 
the ordinary citizen under the protection 
of the Constitution. These safeguards 
will be all the more important if we are 
to encourage the development of an effi- 
cient, volunteer fighting force for the 
defense needs of the seventies. I sin- 
cerely hope my colleagues will join me 
in support of this reform effort. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pre- 
vious order of the House, the Chair de- 
clares a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair, The bells will be rung 15 minutes 
before the reconvening of the House. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p.m.) , the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act with respect to the current railway 
labor-management dispute, and for other 
purposes. 


TEMPORARY PROHIBITION OF 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE 
CURRENT RAILWAY LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT DISPUTE 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H, Res. 447, Rept. No. 209), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 447 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it. shall be in order to move, any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 642) to pro- 
vide for a temporary prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts with respect to the current 
railway labor-management dispute, and all 
points of order against said joint resolution 
are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
amendments recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now 
printed in the joint resolution, At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
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been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, After the passage of H.J. 
Res, 642, it shall be in order to take from the 
Speaker's table the joint resolution S.J. Res. 
100 and to consider the said Senate joint 
resolution in the House, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 447 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House now consider House Resolu- 
tion 447? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
House agreed to consider House Resolu- 
tion 447. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
customary 30 minutes to the able and 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr, SMITH). 

Mr. Speaker, pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
642). Of course, in addition to the hour 
on the rule, the rule makes in order one 
hour of general debate in the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall so far as I am 
concerned leave to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce the explanation 
of the joint resolution. In general terms 
this joint resolution is aimed at stopping 
a paralyzing strike that is going on in 
the railroads of this country today. I 
think we all agree that this is an intoler- 
able situation and that it affects the en- 
tire economy of the country and that 
some action must be taken to get the 
railroads operating. 

The House, and the Congress for that 
matter, are now called upon for the sixth 
time in the past seven years in an area 
of emergency to take some emergency 
action to get the railroads back in op- 
eration. I shall not go into the details 
of that other than to point out that in 
the 90th Congress we three times were 
called upon to take the same action that 
we are taking here today. 

In the 91st Congress we were again 
called upon to enact emergency legisla- 
tion three times for the same purpose. 
In other words, in the last four years we 
have had to act six times to stop a rail- 
road strike. It would seem to me, and 
this is the purpose of my imposing on 
those who honor us with their presence 
here and who are concerned about this 
matter, that the time has come when we 
have to face this proposition and enact 
some permanent legislation in order to 
deal with this problem. 

We cannot afford every year to con- 
sider some kind of emergency legisla- 
tion. Again today we are faced with 
emergency legislation, with railroads 
paralyzed, the economy paralyzed, and 
yet we dilly dally and go on the same 
course. 

I have been around long enough to 
know that there are political consider- 
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ations. I have been around long enough 
to know that certain people who are 
organized into a minority bring about 
the situation. 

President Johnson recommended per- 
manent legislation to meet the situa- 
tion. President Nixon in February 1970, 
more than a year ago, sent a message to 
Congress asking the Congress to face up 
to the situation and enact some perma- 
nent legislation on the subject. Yet noth- 
ing has been done about it. 

A few moments ago testimony was ad- 
duced before the Rules Committee to 
the effect that it was not a political sit- 
uation that can be dealt with. But the 
same gentleman who made that argu- 
ment said that every poll that was taken 
in the country was in favor of some 
kind of permanent legislation. 

When the very distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia, the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, was before our commit- 
tee last year, I raised this question with 
him then. Others have raised the ques- 
tion. I raised it again today. We are told 
that while the public is for some kind of 
permanent legislation, the Congress is 
unwilling to take action. 

So the purpose of what I am afraid 
are futile remarks that I make today is 
again to call to the attention of Congress 
that the people of this country are de- 
manding some action on the part of the 
Congress. 

I anticipate no great trouble in pass- 
ing this legislation, and I am not going 
to impose myself on this House any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee for 
yielding. The gentleman has stated the 
issue that is before us today and what has 
been before us time and time again. This 
Congress and this committee should face 
up to the task of passing permanent 
legislation, not against labor or man- 
agement, but a measure that will stop 
this kind of situation that really jeopard- 
izes the economy of this Nation. 

I say to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia that I believe we have a very able 
committee. They could well send to the 
fioor of this House permanent legislation 
on the subject so that we would not be 
confronted time and time and time again 
with the situation we now face in which 
we must accept something that maybe 
nobody likes but something that we must 
do in order to move forward. 

So I say to my good friend, the chair- 
man of the committee, for Jesus’ sake, 
bring something back here and let us 
stop these things that are really a danger 
to our Nation. I think you have done the 
best you can under the present situation. 

President Johnson asked for perma- 
nent legislation. President Nixon has 
asked for permanent legislation. I be- 
lieve if the gentleman will bring back to 
the floor of the House something which 
will resolve this thing permanently he 
will have the gratitude not only of the 
Congress but also of the great majority 
of the people of the United States. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman will agree with me that 
we have no alternative now except to pass 
this legislation. 

Mr. HALEY. I thoroughly agree. I say 
to the gentleman, the head of this great 
committee, he has no alternative, but he 
has been on notice for at least 2 years 
that we need permanent legislation. So 
let us get it out here and vote it up or 
down and find out where we want to go. 

Mr. COLMER. Certainly we should 
have a start. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules yielding. 

I want to say that I agree with the 
gentleman and with my great friend from 
Florida about the need for permanent 
legislation, and the folly of us acting re- 
peatedly on such stopgap or crazy quilt 
patch-up legislation. But I wonder if the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, who has heard the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, could give us just a word 
or two about what the amendments are 
or the content of the bill from the other 
body is, which this rule makes in order. 

We have heard read by the Clerk that 
points of order are to be waived and that 
certain amendments will be in order and 
that the bill from the other body may 
be considered after action by this House. 
I am vitally interested in knowing, be- 
fore I vote on the rule, what the content 
of those amendments from our own Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce might be, or what is contained in 
the bill just messaged over from the other 
body. For example, are there pay in- 
creases, or will this come out in subse- 
quent debate on the rule? 

Mr. Speaker, I would plead for order in 
the House so that at least the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules can hear my 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
suspend. The House is not in order. Mem- 
bers will be in order. It is late in the 
evening. The Chair admonishes and 
pleads with the Members to keep order so 
that we can expeditiously deal with the 
matter before the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there is little 
or no response to the plea from the 
Chair. I ask that the aisles be cleared. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen in the 
aisles will please be seated or retire from 
the Chamber. All gentlemen and all em- 
eed of the House will cease conversa- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has 
the floor. 

Mr. COLMER. Has the gentleman fin- 
ished? 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman heard my 
request, I have completed it. 

Mr. COLMER. I am not quite sure I 
did. I am thankful to the gentleman 
from Missouri for getting a little order 
here, with the assistance of the Chair. 

I said at the beginning that since this 
matter was so hurried under this emer- 
gency the Committee on Rules had not 
had an opportunity to go as fully into 
the matter as we would have liked to. 
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Frankly, I would not undertake to ex- 
plain all the facets of the bill, but I was 
going to defer to the gentleman from 
West Virginia to explain the bill himself. 

If my friend from Missouri insists on 
it, I shall yield to him for that purpose, 
although he has stated that he would 
prefer to state it on his own time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I think a simple explana- 
tion by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, as to the contents of the 
expected amendment or the contents of 
the bill from the other body would be 
S in order before we vote on the 
rule. 

Mr. COLMER. I shall be pleased to ac- 
commodate the gentleman from Missouri 
after, if the gentleman will permit—and 
I am sure he will—the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH) has made his 
statement. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance 
of my time, 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution does pro- 
vide for 1 hour of general debate with an 
open rule for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 642. All points of order 
are waived on the joint resolution so that 
this matter can be taken up this evening. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the state- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules that permanent 
legislation is certainly warranted and 
necessary. It is unfortunate that we are 
faced with this kind of a situation, a 
clear emergency, and that we have to act 
in this fashion. 

If the railroads do not get back to work, 
the stoppage of the flow of materials on 
tomorrow and the days thereafter and 
the impact on our economy can be 
catastrophic. Of course, we are placed in 
this position through no fault of our own, 
but we must straighten it out. Both the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of this House and the similar 
committee of the other body have been 
working very diligently in an effort to 
bring this matter to a head this evening. 
The President of the United States has 
requested that we do this. 

I think everybody has cooperated to 
the greatest extent possible. The Rules 
Committee has sat specially to bring this 
rule here tonight so that this joint resolu- 
tion could be considered and acted upon. 

Mr. Speaker, there are certain differ- 
ences between Senate Joint Resolution 
100—or at least there were earlier to- 
day—and the measure we are consider- 
ing, House Joint Resolution 642. The 
Senate measure will be in order and will 
be considered on the floor after passage 
of House Joint Resolution 642. I under- 
stand all differences between the joint 
resolutions have been worked out. In 
other words, there is a certain differ- 
ence in the amount of the pay increase 
which the other body had in the bill. 
They reduced the amount on the floor or 
before the actual vote on it, so that it is 
now in accord with the provisions of 
House Joint Resolution 642, which is 
about a 13-percent increase. It is way, 
way lower than the amount which will 
finally be arrived at. I think it will 
amount to between the 36 percent offered 
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by management and the 54 percent asked 
by the unions. It is in accordance with 
what we did last year in the same amount 
for the other crafts, so there is no dis- 
parity in that particular situation. 

In our particular resolution we pro- 
hibit a strike until July 20. The other 
body had October 1 in their resolution. I 
understand that an agreement has been 
reached whereby an amendment will be 
offered to House Joint Resolution 642 to 
set the date as October 1. In turn the 
other body has reduced the amount of 
the pay increase to conform with House 
Joint Resolution 642. In addition to that, 
I think there is one page in the resolu- 
tion where it refers to certain living ac- 
commodations of the employees. The 
words will be inserted in there “some of 
the employees,” because certain railroads 
are not faced with that problem. The 
other body has already accepted this. 
They passed the joint resolution on an 
oral vote. 

On the television stations they have re- 
ported that the House is now ready to act 
and will pass the measure probably on an 
oral vote. So it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
as long as we all know what we must do 
here, we can adopt this rule and have an 
oral vote and go out and have dinner 
and still go home this evening after a 
long day’s session in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and urge the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Staccers) for the purpose 
of explaining at this time just what this 
joint resolution does do. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi for yield- 
ing to me this time. 

I would like to say that perhaps if I 
give an explanation now, I will not have 
to give it after we vote on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that on yes- 
terday we received a message from the 
White House saying that an emergency 
existed, that there was a strike of the 
railroads in the Nation, and asked us to 
consider it immediately. 

We intended to have some hearings 
last night, but some of the members of 
the committee objected to having hear- 
ings without the resolution being pre- 
sented and in front of us, and according 
to parliamentary procedures, I think they 
were well within their rights. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I scheduled a meet- 
ing for 10 o’clock this morning. Mean- 
while the Senate committee at 4 o’clock 
last night passed out their resolution and 
had it ready for executive session at 9:30 
this morning. They went into executive 
session and passed the resolution. As the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
just said, it was brought before the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate has amended it, 
passed it, and adjouned. 

We found out what the Senate had 
done, that they had put in certain pro- 
visions which were not in the Presi- 
dent’s original request sent up here. We 
tried to reconcile our position somewhat 
with theirs. 
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The Senate committee had put into 
their resolution a requirement that any 
proposed Presidential board recommen- 
dations for wages be incorporated in the 
resolution up until this present time. We 
did not do that on our side because we 
felt that if we went beyond our action 
of last year, we would be favoring this 
union over some 200,000-odd other work- 
ers which had been given pay raises 
limited to last year, and there would im- 
mediately be cries all over this Nation 
saying that we had done for one, some- 
thing that was not done for the larger 
union bodies. Their agreements and con- 
tracts have not been signed yet, but they 
have not struck the railroad. They are 
trying to work it out in the courts, and 
they are in the courts, and that is where 
I think they should be in trying to point 
out what the law is. We cut out the 4 
percent which would have been paid to 
April 1 in order to make a comparable 
to what was paid to the unions last year. 

The other body had put into their res- 
olution the provision for extending the 
President’s time until October 1, but 
in talking with different ones on the 
committee, they said there was no sense 
in our passing something that we will 
have to face again—by July 1, and that 
even if the President wanted something, 
we could not pass permanent legislation 
at this time. In other words, it was im- 
possible to do so. It would take many, 
many months to do anything in the oth- 
er body in order to get something done. 
So, they insisted upon the date of October 
1, and I said I thought we could pos- 
sibly go along on this side with them. 

They have an amendment on the back 
of the resolution which accuses all the 
railroads in this country of not providing 
proper housing, food, and so forth for 
the employees while on the road. We put 
in our form of the resolution wording 
to the effect that not all the railroads 
did that, because we did not see how you 
could take a blank cartridge and shoot 
it and say everyone was guilty. We said 
that some needed to be improved, but 
perhaps not all. 

These are the changes which have 
been made from the Senate resolution, 
and what was originally sent up to us by 
the President. 

The Senate passed this out of their 
committee this morning and when we 
were having hearings, and we had hear- 
ings all day until about 4 o'clock this 
afternoon, starting at 10 o'clock this 
morning. 

When we found out what they had 
done, we concluded that by amendment 
we could make it compatible with the 
Senate resolution and pass it and then 
adjourn, If we do not, we will not have 
a resolution tonight, and the strike will 
not be settled until later, because the 
Senate has already gone home. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Well, Mr. COLMER, I 
think this explains the differences and 
the amendments that are in the resolu- 
tion. 

If there are any questions, I would be 
gla ito try to answer them. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding, and I listened 
with rapt attention to every word he 
said, However, I still do not understand 
whether or not with the amendments and 
with the bill passed in the other body 
which this rule does make in order for 
consideration at a certain point, whether 
there is or is not a wage increase in- 
volved in the findings of the gentleman’s 
committee by amendment or the action 
by the other body. 

Before we vote on this rule waiving 
all points of order I sincerely request 
the gentleman from West Virginia to 
address himself to that issue. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, may I say that I thought that I 
had made it clear. The Senate committee 
had added more than we had put in the 
resolution last year, and I will spell this 
out. 

We cut out the 4 additional percent 
that they had. Now, it carries with it 
the 5 percent additional increase in 
wages which the Presidential board had 
set forth as of January 1, 1970, and a 
30-cent increase as of November 1, 1970. 

The Senate committee had, as I said, a 
4-percent increase as of April 1, 1971. 
We cut out that April 1 addition because 
we said that in dealing with the other 
unions we had not given them this in- 
crease, and they represent about 75 per- 
cent of the union workers. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the distinguished Chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will be very happy 
to yield to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, GERALD R, FORD). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As the gentle- 
man knows, because of other colloquy 
that we have had in the past, I am very, 
very interested in, and I believe the coun- 
try is interested in, permanent legisla- 
tion to avoid these periodic crises that we 
face. It seems to me, and I believe it is 
sound, that we ought to have new legisla- 
tion that would avoid legislative stop-gap 
measures such as we have before us 
once again at this moment. 

On December 19, 1970, the gentleman 
from West Virginia and myself had a 
colloquy. I asked if the gentleman and 
his committee would hold hearings on 
permanent legislation such as that rec- 
ommended by the President of the United 
States roughly 15 or 16 months ago. 

The gentleman at that time said, and 
I quote: 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
we will consider holding such hearings, I will 
tell the distinguished minority leader. 


I indicated at that time that I wished 
he had been more firm in his commit- 
ment. 

I understand in the committee this 
morning the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
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gign Commerce said, and I am quoting 
from a news story: 

We're going to get to it and pass a bill, and 
Iam sure neither the unions nor the manage- 
ment will like it. 


That is encouraging. Can the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce give us 
assurances that hearings will be held, and 
that some legislation will come out of 
that committee so that not only the com- 
mittee can work its will, but the House 
can work its will? 

‘Mr.. STAGGERS, If the gentleman 
from West Virginia could do that I would 
be a miracle man. I would have to be a 
type of prophet that I de not believe we 
have in the House. 

I will say we will hold hearings. But to 
bring iegislation out of that committee 
that would be agreeable to the gentle- 
man or to perhaps the majority of this 
House is going to be very difficult for us 
to do. It is going to take months and 
months of hearings. And if I might say, to 
quote the distinguished minority Mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) who made this statement be- 
fore the Committee on Rules in telling 
what the President of a past administra- 
tion had proposed when we had a great 
majority on our side of the aisle-—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS). 

Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman said 
that the past President had proposed in 
his state of the Union message perma- 
nent legislation. 

The distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois was speaking then and I probably 
ought to let him tell it but maybe I can 
tell it—that the President said he knew 
the difficulties with the legislation be- 
cause they had a great majority on the 
Senate subcommittee—they were all per- 
sonal friends of his and he could not get 
it out of that subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate. 

Now we will work at it, but I cannot 
tell the gentleman from Michigan what 
will come out. It probably will be very 
tough legislation. We had some amend- 
ments to it offered in the committee 
which I think probably would have cured 
the problem, but would not have been 
agreeable to a lot of people. 

But all I can say, as I said before, is 
that we will hold hearings. There are 
other bills that I think we ought to be 
holding hearings on now, and then we 
probably will get into this. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia is sincere. I am certain that many 
members of the committee are as fed up 
as I am with this periodic crisis coming 
to the Congress of the United States and, 
therefore, I hope that these hearings will 
be initiated as quickly as possible. 


I recognize that in the past we have 
had recommendations from the White 
House, not only from this administra- 
tion but from preceding administrations, 
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and I know that no legislative action has 
been taken. But I honestly feel that the 
American people today are fed up with 
these labor-management problems dis- 
rupting the economy as they do today 
and as they have done in the past, The 
history of labor-management legisla- 
tion is that the Congress will do noth- 
ing until the public says, “You do some- 
thing.” I believe the American public 
today are telling us something—that we 
have to act on permanent legislation. I 
hope and trust the other body will get 
the message and will follow your recom- 
mendation to hold hearings. In the 
meantime the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce must do 
something so that we can act affirma- 
tively. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If I may respond 
just briefly to the gentleman, I can re- 
member when our distinguished former 
President, President Kennedy, sent a 
message to our committee. I was not 
the chairman of the committee. I made 
the statement which was carried in the 
press and I said: 

If this legislation is passed as it is sent 
here by our President, he does not have 
enough men in the United States army to 
keep these men working under the condi- 
tions which were set forth in that message. 


I think we have to be fair with the 
working men and we have to work this 
thing out and to be fair to the public 
and to those who work and also be fair 
to management. This is not something 
that can be done overnight. But. I would 
like someone to give me that magic for- 
mula and in committee we could just 
say that this is it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. COLMER) has 1 minute 
remaining, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in that 1 
minute I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 642) to 
provide for a temporary prohibition to 
strikes or lockouts with respect to the 
current railway labor-management dis- 
pute. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution House 
Joint Resolution 642, with Mr. GALLAGHER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

Without objection, the first reading 
of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia, (Mr. 
STAGGERS) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS). 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that I have explained the joint 
resolution to the best of my knowledge. 
It is a simple joint resolution. I have gone 
into all the facets of it from the time 
the President sent up his proposed reso- 
lution, to what happened in the Senate, 
the amendment we adopted to the joint 
resolution, and the recommendation we 
are making to the House. We did make 
some changes in the Senate joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand, the gen- 
tleman proposes to offer an amendment 
to the joint resolution to provide for 
a 5-percent increase retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, is that correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is in the Senate 
bill, the measure passed by the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. January 1, 1970? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Not 1971 but 1970? 

Mr. STAGGERS. January 1970; that 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Thirty cents an hour, No- 
vember 1, 1969? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is 1970. 

Mr. GROSS. It is 1970? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. This last year? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. An 18 cents an hour ef- 
fective November 1, 1970? 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is for a differ- 
ent group of people, assistants and help- 
ers. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I understand. 

Mr, STAGGERS. It is not for the me- 
chanics. 

Mr. GROSS. Are all of these proposals 
in the President’s recommendations? 

Mr. STAGGERS. None of them, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. None of them? 

Mr. STAGGERS. None of them. They 
are in the recommendations of Emer- 
gency Board No. 179 to the President, 
and the word came to me by the grape- 
vine, after the Senate passed their ver- 
sion of the bill, it was agreeable with the 
President. We disagreed with part of the 
Senate proposal, so we proceeded to cut 
the Senate bill down from the version 
they had passed. 

Mr. GROSS. It must have been pretty 
well loaded if this is any indication of 
a cutback. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Four percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So we are here tonight 
called upon to fix the financial terms of 
a settlement of a union strike; is that 
correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, then what are we 
engaged in? 

Mr. STAGGERS. There is a consider- 
able difference between the parties. The 
unions want 54 percent; the railroads 
have said that they are willing to give 
36 percent. The workers have not had a 
raise for 20 months. They have children 
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as do you and I, and they have homes to 
maintain. This increase ought to be 
granted. We have not granted an in- 
crease for this year, however, because to 
do so might have meant a fight between 
unions, and possibly would have brought 
on a strike. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what did the gentleman’s 
committee deduce from the hearings to- 
day with respect to fringe benefits? What 
time did the committee have to spend on 
justifying any kind of pay increase? 
What evidence did the committee have? 
In other words, are we here this evening 
called upon, as a result of the order of 
the committee, to provide a financial set- 
tlement with the union? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, I do not believe 
we are. I believe it is a partial settlement. 
As I argued on this floor last year—and 
I believe the gentleman was present— 
when we take away from any person a 
right—and in this case it is the right to 
strike—we ought to put something into 
the scales to balance it. Of course, there 
are some who would like to put the scales 
on the floor and say, “The heck with 
your group.” I do not believe that that is 
proper. I believe that when you take 
away something from a man, you should 
give him additional pay or something in 
equity. We are taking from the men their 
right to strike. We are giving in return 
what the presidential board has recom- 
mended up to this time. That is all we 
are doing. We are not going into the 
merits of the issue or into future ques- 
tions. This matter will have to be set- 
tled by negotiation. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly the trou- 
ble. We are not going into the merits. 
We do not know. I am opposed to Con- 
gress fixing the terms of settlement of 
strikes in private industry and I will vote 
against this proposal. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, we do know the 
merits. 

Mr. GROSS. And I doubt that you will 
submit justification this evening for what 
you are here proposing. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would say this to 
the gentleman: I have a great deal of 
confidence in the recommendations 
board appointed by the President of the 
United States. I think they are three of 
the finest gentlemen in the Nation. They 
are Paul N. Guthrie, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of North Carolina, 
chairman; Thomas G. S. Christensen, 
professor of law, New York University; 
and Jean T. McKelvey, professor of in- 
dustrial and labor relations, Cornell 
University. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe Congress must act 
in the current, present, immediate na- 
tional railroad emergency to save the 
national economy and the jobs that may 
be lost, which is a situation that threat- 
ens thousands of-families in our United 
States. These people are our people and 
humanitarian principles require that 
Congress act in the national interest. 
But I oppose the following provisions of 
this bill. 

I have made my position clear that I 
am opposed to injunctions and believe 
such action is unfair. I favor voluntary 
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agreements and contracts arrived at by 
negotiations through the collective bar- 
gaining procedures. 

In my opinion, a really adequate pay 
raise is due the good railroad workers 
who should continue negotiations and 
collective bargaining. In my opinion, it is 
a mistake for Congress to set the terms 
of labor-management contracts. This 
sets aside and destroys collective bar- 
gaining. 

Congress, setting provisions of labor- 
management contracts, including wages, 
hours, pensions, overtime, vacation pe- 
riods, and fringe benefits, destroys deci- 
sions by industry-trained management. 
Congress action setting wage terms 
bars and cancels the rights of railroad 
workers and industry employees who are 
entitled to representation by union rep- 
resentatives duly elected by their free 
choice. 

I strongly oppose Congress taking ju- 
risdiction to set the provisions, wages, 
and so forth, in private industry for 
management, labor, and employees. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I am going to try to simplify this, to 
see if we can put it in context with what 
we did last December. 

At that time we had seven brother- 
hoods before us. The bill which was 
brought from the committee to the floor 
of the House was merely an extension of 
time mandatorily imposed to allow them 
to further adjust their differences. When 
the bill was brought to the floor of the 
House there was an amendment offered, 
and it was carried on the floor of the 
House to that particular legislation, 
which allowed an increase of January 1, 
1970, and November 1, 1970. 

We did this this time. Instead of coming 
here simply with a piece of legislation to 
extend the time for bargaining purposes 
we followed more or less the dictates of 
what the House said ought to be done 
last December. That is what we have 
done in this bill. We have provided for 
an increase January 1, 1970, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1970, and the total of that is about 
13 percent. 

Members may ask: How can we justify 
putting that in here under any circum- 
stances? We did it in the committee this 
time because we were sure, in the light 
of what happened last December, that 
the House was going to put it in on the 
floor anyway, that the House was going 
to put that 13 percent increase in for this 
brotherhood, just as it did for those 
brotherhoods last year. 

So the House set the example. The 
House set the pattern by the vote last 
year as to what we did in the committee 
today. 

It was unanimous, with the exception 
of three votes. I believe there were 25 
present. There were 22, as I understood 
it, at least, favoring this particular piece 
of legislation. 

One might ask: What is the basis for 
it? Why should we give them anything? 

I believe there is this back pattern to 
which we could look, in addition to what 
the House did last December. There is 
not any dispute that management has 
already indicated a willingness to settle 
this whole package for 36 percent. The 
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brotherhood. involved is asking for 54 
percent. It went before a Presidential 
Mediation Board, which granted 42 per- 
cent, and neither side accepted it. So 
when we talk about 12 or 13 percent we 
are talking about only one-third of what 
management has already offered. So I 
do not see anything greatly inequitable 
about this, although last December I 
thought merely an extension was suffi- 
cient. 

But the House, in its best discretion 
and judgment, said it thought approxi- 
mately 13 percent should be put in here, 
so we put it in for this brotherhood. 

On the Senate side, they gave them an 
additional amount, and they gave them 
that raise from Noyember 1, 1970 until 
April 1, 1971. We felt in our committee 
that these people were not entitled to a 
cent more than what we gave the seven 
brotherhoods last December. Can there 
be anything unfair about that? We 
should not give this brotherhood more 
simply because it held out longer than 
the seven brotherhoods last year. 

I know Members. wonder if this is not 
coming back again. None of us can assure 
the Members that this is not going to 
come back October 1, which is the date 
set in the Senate bill. We cannot assure 
the Members it will not. 

But, with respect to the brotherhoods 
involved in that legislation of last 
December, several of them have settled, 
including the engineers about 10 days 
ago. It is true that the United Trainmen 
Union, which involves, I believe, four 
brotherhoods, is in the courts, so we have 
no control over that at all. Those that 
were involved otherwise did get a settle- 
ment, 

The pattern which we have been talk- 
ing about leads us reasonably to believe 
there is a chance of getting a settlement 
in this case before October 1, 1971. That 
has been our experience since December 
of 1970 with the other brotherhoods. I 
believe it is a hopeful sign. 

I know many Members have been 
interested in the question: Why not have 
permanent. legislation? The chairman 
and I both have been for hearings. I 
believe we will get to them as soon as we 
can, Certainly we have had legislation 
just as important as this pending before 
the committee, but we will try to get a 
hearing this year on some kind of leg- 
islation. 

May I say, I believe the sentiment is 
picking up a little bit. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PIcKLE) on this side of 
the aisle has had a bill in for 3 years. 

Mr. Harvey over on this side of the 
aisle introduced a bill this year, so now 
you have at least one bill on both sides. 
The chairman and I both introduced the 
President’s recommendations last year 
in the form of legislation. We introduced 
it with an opportunity for having a 
hearing, which we did not get to, but 
we did introduce if at his request. It is 
still pending before the committee, just 
as the Harvey and the Pickle bills are. 

Mr. Chairman, I could say—and I 
think this is a fact—that if you took a 
survey of all of the metropolitan news- 
papers in this country and you want to 
take them from clear over on the left to 
all the way over on the right, I do not 
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know of a single metropolitan area news- 
paper in this country that is not for some 
kind of arbitration in some form or an- 
other with reference to these matters in- 
volving the public generally. 

Also I think it was said here—and I 
did say this before the Committee on 
Rules—that every single poll that has 
been taken by any respectable group 
that I know anything about indicates 
that the public supports some kind of 
legislation like this. 

That is all I can report to you today 
as to legislation pending with a chance 
of having a hearing and perhaps getting 
out on the floor. 

May I also say that there will be great 
differences in our committee as to what 
the form of this bill ought to take and 
maybe you will come out with some 
things in the bill that some of you will 
not be altogether happy about. So I do 
not want all of you to think that what 
you come out with here today all of you 
will agree on. 

I want to say—and I ought to repeat 
this so that there will be no misunder- 
standing—that at the time President 
Johnson suggested this legislation in 
January 1965 nothing happened. I went 
down in August to talk to him, and he 
was very frank with me about it. He 
said: 

I have requested a subcommittee on the 
Senate side to consider this, and every single 
member of that subcommittee, both Re- 
publican and Democrat, is a friend of mine, 
but I have not been able to get that legisla- 
tion out of the subcommittee in the Senate. 


So I want to say to you that it will not 
be an easy job to get legislation out of 
our committee with reference to arbitra- 
tion that it has been indicated some of 
ene people on the floor would like to 
have. 

I think it ought to be said also frankly 
that there will be a lot of political con- 
siderations in this bill which will become 
rather involved when we get into it. I 
do not want to take the responsibility of 
saying that we will come out immediately 
with legislation. I do not know whether 
we wili get any or not. The chairman has 
indicated, though, wholeheartedly to the 
Committee on Rules today that he is in 
favor of some kind of a hearing on it 
and of going into it in detail to see what 
can be done. 

That is the best than can be said, I 
think. 

With that, I think with the amend- 
ments that are coming up, our bill will 
be identical and we will not have to go 
to conference and you will not have to 
stay any longer and we can get this bill 
passed this evening and down to the 
White House for signature. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, a member of the committee (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee, I think some at- 
tention should be given not to percent- 
ages here but to actual earnings and the 
earning patterns of the people we are 
affecting by the legislation which the 
committee seems to be so very anxious 
to adopt here at this moment. 

These are the signalmen. They are 
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electricians. They are skilled electricians. 
Now, electricians in the building trades 
will get from $7 to $9 an hour today. 
These electricians in 1962 were drawing 
$2.65 an hour. Today, 10 years later, they 
are drawing salaries of $3.81 an hour. If 
they work full time for a year, they will 
earn $7,847. We have very, very few Fed- 
eral employees who draw salaries that 
low and almost none on our own staffs 
drawing salaries that low. We are talk- 
ing about low-salaried people, skilled 
people. The amendment will put into ef- 
fect a 5 percent or 19.7 cents per hour 
and a 30-cent increase for a total of 49 
cents and bring them up to $4.40 an hour. 

Let me assure you that this is not an 
arbitration action by the Congress im- 
posing a high-pay increase or inflation- 
ary wages of these people. They waited 
20 months to try to get a part of that 
package. 

Some have asked why we do not have 
permanent legislation. We do not, be- 
cause we are dealing with one industry 
in this country where for several years 
we have never permitted free collective 
bargaining to work and as a result, in 
almost every skill employed in the indus- 
try it is under the prevailing wage for 
comparable work at comparable levels of 
activity in other industries outside of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, this pattern is not going 
to open it up, and bring it up today to the 
levels of comparable employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I make these observa- 
tions, because I think you ought to know 
that we are not doing anything here to 
load down the railroads and we are not 
giving any prize to the workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take an ad- 
ditional minute here—and I would like 
the attention of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. Forp), because as I left 
the hearings today following a quorum 
call— and we were interrupted about five 
times in those hearings by quorum calls— 
I noticed on the ticker tape out here 
where the gentleman had characterized 
the committee as dragging its feet. I want 
to assure you that our committee did not 
drag its feet on this issue or any other, 
today or any other time. We proceeded 
expeditiously to deal with the request of 
the President, and in all responsibility 
we should at least have taken the time, 
and we took the absolute minimum, to 
hear the witnesses from the Department 
of Labor, from the unions and from the 
railroad bargaining group. We concluded 
the hearings at about 4 o'clock and went 
back at 4:15 to draft the legislation and 
get it up to the Rules Committee so that 
it could be brought to the floor of the 
House. 

That is not a characteristic of foot- 
dragging, and I want the Recorp to re- 
flect the fact that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce does not 
drag its feet on any important issue. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise today 
as a Member of this body who has spent 
almost the entire weekend wrapped in 
thought and contemplation anticipating 
the resolution on which we will be asked 
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to vote today. What I have to say is of 
signal importance to me, and I only hope 
that I am able to convey to you in words, 
the thoughts that haunt my mind. You 
have heard me seek and obtain clarifica- 
tion of our legislative situation. 

In the 12 years that I have sat in these 
Chambers, I have seen many similar, six 
I believe, resolutions come and go; with 
the vote that I and other Members of 
this House cast, eventually being con- 
strued as a vote for management and 
against labor, or for labor against man- 
agement. In all honesty I must state that 
I have always considered that my vote 
was cast against neither, but in the na- 
tional interest. However, that is now 
water under the bridge—or is it? 

Today we are faced with another such 
decision, which is different I think in this 
respect; here in 1971, we are not going to 
decide on whether labor or management 
is right or wrong; we are not going to 
decide on the right to strike or the right 
to work; we are not even going to decide 
on whether or not this important nation- 
al transportation system should be kept 
going. It goes much deeper than that. I 
put it to you, that today we must take 
the position that the time has come to 
halt the rampaging inflation that is 
threatening this Republic with total 
bankruptcy. I put it to you, that as long 
as this Nation continues to lower its pro- 
tective tariffs, and compete on the 
basis of Yankee know-how—or technical 
breakthroughs—with cheap labor around 
the world; we cannot, I repeat, we can- 
not in good conscience, vote to accede to 
the exorbitant demands of labor, and 
contribute to the soaring profits of in- 
dustry, by looking with favor upon this 
resolution. 

I have heard all of the labor-manage- 
ment arguments, about who will or will 
not cast the first stone. I know that you 
have too. But maybe today is the time 
for the first stone to be cast, and I feel 
certain that the Members of this body 
should be the ones to cast it. We are, 
after all the Representatives of all the 
people of this Nation, who in the long 
run will suffer the consequences of the 
decision we arrive at today. 

Mr. Chairman, how long will Congress 
be forced to legislate solutions to wage 
disputes? Why should we interfere with 
the self-regulating forces on the free 
marketplace? What other industries 
and unions will begin to abdicate their 
responsibilities and request that the 
Congress arbitrate their differences? 
The trend and precedent we establish 
today has the potential of destroying the 
very system that has provided more 
goods and services, and a higher stand- 
ard of living to a greater portion of our 
society than to any previous society of 
civilization. The time has come to 
realize our excessive demands are kill- 
ing the “goose that lays the golden egg.” 

Therefore, as for me: Whether this 
resolution be as suggested by labor, of- 
fered by management, or a compromise 
worked out by our Government, I will 
vote against it in lieu of permanent and 
equalizing legislation. I would have pre- 
ferred protection of our standards. I 
choose to “cast the first stone,” and try 
to save jobs and the Republic. If our 
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standard of living must retrench a little 
as a result, so be it? I further suggest 
that the House of Representatives now 
take a 5 to 10 percent across the board 
reduction in salaries, allowances, clerk- 
hire, and personnel; in the national in- 
terest of economy and security for the 
future. Then and only then can logic or 
reason begin to prevail; and Government 
desire—or “jaw boning’—can have 
affect without need for socialistic wage 
price, and finally job fixing. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to direct a few questions to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I note there is a schedule of pay in- 
creases listed there which reads as fol- 
lows: 

January 1, 1970: 5 per centum for all em- 
ployees. 

November 1, 1970: 30 cents per hour for 
leaders and mechanics. 

November 1, 1970: 18 cents per hour for 
assistants and helpers. 


I was wondering if the distinguished 
chairman of the committee would care 
to elucidate a little bit so that the other 
Members of the House will have a full 
understanding of precisely what this lan- 
guage means? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will be very happy 
to. I am glad the gentleman brought this 
up, because there might be some mis- 
construction about what is meant here. 
The 5-percent increase applies to all em- 
Pployees subject to the joint resolution, 
and the November 1 increases also apply 
to all such employees. 

On November 1, 1970, there is a 30- 
cent-per-hour increase for leaders and 
mechanics, and it does actually mean all 
of those who are higher in rank. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would the gentleman 
define exactly the words “leaders and 
mechanics” so we can have a full under- 
standing of precisely what is meant by 
that? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I just do not know 
to a complete extent what is meant by 
the term “leaders and mechanics” ex- 
cept in the electrical field. It is a tech- 
nical term. But I do know it means those 
two have higher skilled work to do. And 
it sets forth in the next column 18 cents 
per hour for assistants and helpers, and 
that means just exactly that, but all em- 
ployees subject to the joint resolution’s 
prohibition against striking would be in- 
cluded under the terms “leaders and me- 
chanics” or “assistants and helpers.” 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, few 
people will agree with the theory that 
this country can tolerate a major trans- 
portation breakdown such as confronts 
us today. In our age of interdependence, 
we cannot allow 10,000 employees and 
a handful of employers to deprive one- 
half million people of their transporta- 
tion to and from work, and possibly put 
out of work millions more due to the 
stoppage of the vital flow of materials 
and merchandise. 

The pity of it is that Congress has had 
remedial legislation before it for sev- 
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eral months. This strike deadline came 
as no surprise. If we in the Congress did 
not want to accept the administration's 
proposal, we had all the time in the world 
to develop our own. 

The fact that this transportation 
breakdown occurred at all, and that it 
lasted a couple of days, is surely the fault 
of Congress. We have no excuse for fail- 
ure to take timely action. There is no 
way to blame the administration or the 
employers or the employees when we 
had the means to keep our vital trans- 
portation system moving. 

Obviously, we must vote for the reso- 
lution before us. Again, however, it is a 
temporary measure. If Congress ever had 
a responsibility, it is here and now to 
provide some kind of continuing machin- 
ery under which this country can be as- 
sured that our transportation system 
will continue to operate. If we continue 
to solve each major dispute separately 
in a piecemeal fashion, the public can 
be assured of future 1- or 2-day stop- 
pages at regular intervals. The public 
deserves better from us. 

I intend to vote for this resolution, 
and I urge that this Congress provide a 
permanent solution to this most difficult 
problem. 

Mr. MIKVA, Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply troubled by the action which this 
House is taking in interfering with the 
labor dispute between the railroads and 
their employees. 

As my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE), states, Congress 
seems incapable of functioning in this 
area except in the face of a crisis. That 
is not the way in which this legislative 
body should act. It is absurd to think 
that a nationwide industry such as the 
railroads can be properly and fairly reg- 
ulated in a matter of hours by 435 men 
of diverse backgrounds, and different 
bases for making judgments on what is 
or is not a fair settlement with respect 
to wages, working conditions, and all the 
elements of a labor dispute. 

What concerns me most about Con- 
gress’ playing at arbitration is not sim- 
ply that it is beyond our proper legisla- 
tive competence, but that it clearly inter- 
feres with free collective bargaining. As 
several of my colleagues pointed out dur- 
ing the hasty discussion, this is not the 
first time Congress has intervened to 
prevent a nationwide railroad strike. 
We are by now at the point where the 
possibility, even the probability, of even- 
tual congressional intervention is taken 
into account by the parties to a labor dis- 
pute as an additional factor to be reck- 
oned with, and an additional bargaining 
chip. The willingness of Congress to be 
used in this way has increased the like- 
lihood that crippliing strikes will occur, 
for it undermines the incentive to the 
parties to hammer out their differences 
at the bargaining table. The day of reck- 
oning, which is such an important ele- 
ment in the delicate dialectics of collec- 
tive bargaining, is no longer the strike 
deadline but rather the action taken by 
Congress. We must move collective bar- 
gaining back to the bargaining table, and 
cut the parties at the table from three to 
two. The shadow of congressional inter- 
vention must not be permitted to hang 
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over free negotiations between labor and 
management. We are doing neither labor 
nor industry nor Congress nor the coun- 
try a favor by our present crisis inter- 
vention course. And the obituary notice 
for collective bargaining will list indus- 
try and the unions as the bereaved. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time from 
our side, and I suggest the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the provision of 
the final paragraph of section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160) shall apply 
and be extended for an additional period 
with respect to the above dispute, so that 
no change, except by agreement, shall be 
made by the carriers represented by the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Conference Committees 
or by their employees, in the conditions out 
of which such dispute arose prior to 12:01 
antemeridian of July 1, 1971. 

Sec. 2 Not later than ten days prior to the 
expiration date specified in the first section 
of this joint resolution the Secretary of 
Labor shall submit to the Congress a full and 
comprehensive report containing— 

(1) the progress, if any, of negotiations 
between the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference and the Eastern, Western, and South- 
eastern Carriers Conference Committees and 
their employees; and 

(2) any such recommendations for a pro- 
posed solution of the dispute described in 
this joint resolution as he deems appropriate. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately upon enactment. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 10, 
strike “July 1, 1971” and insert in lieu 
thereof “July 20, 1971”. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 

STAGGERS FOR THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment for the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAGGERS as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 10, strike “July 1, 1971" and in- 
sert in Heu thereof the following: “October 1, 
1971”. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment for the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The substitute amendment for the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended 
by the substitute. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER. The clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 


as 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 3, fol- 
lowing line 7, insert: 

“Src. 3. Notwithstanding the first section 
of this joint resolution, the rates of pay of 
all employees who are subject to the first sec- 
tion of this joint resolution shall be in- 
creased in accordance with the following 
table: 


“Effective as of: 
“January 1, 1970... 


Pay increase 

5 per centum for all 
employees. 

30 cents per hour for 
leaders and me- 
chanics. 

“November 1, 1970. 18 cents per hour 

for assistants and 

helpers. 


“Nothing in this section shall prevent any 
change made by agreement in the increases 
in rates of pay provided pursuant to this 
section. 

“Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the living accommodations of some of 
the employees who are subject to the first 
section of this joint resolution, while they 
are on travel status, are unsatisfactory. Ac- 
cordingly, the Congress does not intend, by 
limiting the effect of Section 3 to rates of 
pay, to endorse the continued furnishing of 
substandard quarters to employees and urges 
management and labor to negotiate an agree- 
ment to provide, as soon as possible, sub- 
stantially improved living quarters for em- 
ployees on travel status,” 

And renumber section 3 as section 5. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 
TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sraccrrs to the 
committee amendment: Page 3, immediately 
before line 8, insert the following: 

“Src. 5. Not later than July 31, 1971, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Transportation shall submit jointly to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current 
work stoppage. Such report shall include an 
analysis of all the recoverable and non- 
recoverable losses suffered as a result of the 
stoppage; the extent to which rail traffic 
was diverted to other means of transporta- 
tion, and the secondary effects on other 
industries and employment. Not later than 
July 31, 1971, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress as full and compre- 
hensive a report as feasible on the impact 
of the current stoppage on movement of 
goods vital to the national defense; the ex- 
tent to which rail traffic was diverted to 
other means of transportation and the status 
of plans to provide for the movement of 
defense articles in the event of a railroad 
work stoppage or lockout.” 

And renumber the following section ac- 
cordingly. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ECKHARDT 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ECKHARDT: 
Amend House Joint Resolution 642 by in- 
serting therein after line 10 on page 2 the 
following and renumber succeeding sections 
accordingly: 

Sec. 2. With respect to the above dispute 
the following provisions shall be in effect as 
subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e) of Section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160), 
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after 12:01 antemeridian, October 1, 1971 
(if the above dispute has not been settled 
by such date) and remain in effect respecting 
the dispute and the parties involved therein 
until such labor dispute is terminated by 
agreement or until January 1, 1972, if no 
agreement has been reached at that time: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any carrier at 
any time to lock out any craft or class of its 
employees, or any segment of any such class 
or craft, or in any manner to diminish its 
transportation service in consequence of any 
dispute subject to this Act unless such carrier 
is caused to diminish such service by a strike 
of all or some portion of its employees, and 
then only as permitted by applicable agree- 
ments and in accordance with the notice and 
other provisions of said agreements. 

“(c) Whenever any carrier has proposed 
a change in agreements affecting rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions in accordance 
with section 6 of this Act and all procedures 
required under this Act have been exhausted 
with respect to such change, such carrier 
may make such change effective without 
agreement, except where (1) such change was 
proposed by the carrier in response to or in 
anticipation of a change or changes in such 
agreements proposed by a representative of 
employees and considered concurrently 
therewith and the carrier’s transportation 
Service has not been interrupted by a strike 
of the employees whose representative ini- 
tiated the proposed change; or (2) such 
change is not permitted by other provisions 
of this Act. 

“(d) Whenever a representative of em- 
ployees has proposed a change in agreements 
affecting rates of pay, rules, or working con- 
ditions in accordance with section 6 of this 
Act and all procedures required under this 
Act have been exhausted with respect to such 
change, the employees represented by such 
representative may strike, subject to the 
limitations and obligations and partial oper- 
ation imposed by subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion, all of the carriers to whom such pro- 
posal was directed, or may selectively strike 
any of such carriers or carrier systems with- 
out concurrently striking other carriers to 
whom such proposal was also directed and 
who may have been jointly or concurrently 
involved with the struck carrier or carriers 
in the previous handling of the dispute un- 
der this Act. For the purposes of this sub- 
section a strike shall be a ‘selective’ strike if 
not more than three such carriers or groups 
of such carriers operating in a system in any 
one of the eastern, the western, or the south- 
eastern regions are concurrently struck and 
the aggregate revenue ton miles transported 
by all such carriers in any one region who are 
concurrently struck did not in the preceding 
calendar year exceed 40 per centum of the 
total revenue ton miles transported by all 
carriers in such region in such year. The 
eastern, the western, and the southeastern 
regions as used herein mean, respectively, the 
carriers represented by the Eastern, Western, 
and Southeastern Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittees and any other carriers operating in 
the territories in which such carriers re- 
spectively operate. 

“(e) (1) Whenever a selective strike or a 
strike of any combination of carriers occurs, 
such carrier or carriers and representative or 
representatives of the employees on strike 
shall provide service and transportation for 
such persons and commodities as may be di- 
rected by the Secretary of Transportation 
pursuant to the provisions of subparagraph 
(2). Such service and transportation shall 
be provided pursuant to the rates of pay, 
rules, and. working conditions of existing 
agreements. 

“(2) The Secretary of Transportation after 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Labor shall determine 
the extent to which services and transporta- 
tion of any struck carrier or carriers are 
essential to the national health or safety, 
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including but not necessarily limited to, 
transportation of all defense materials, coal 
for the generation of electricity, and the con- 
tinued operation of passenger trains includ- 
ing commuter service. Such determination 
shall be made on the basis of facts known 
to the Department of Transportation, shall 
be made in writing, shall be based on the 
findings of facts stated in the determina- 
tion, and shall be conclusive unless shown 
to be arbitrary or capricious. 

“(f) Nothing in this section, except as 
specifically provided for herein, shall be con- 
strued as either to interfere with or im- 
pede or diminish in any way the right to 
Strike, or to affect any existing limitations 
or qualifications on that right.” 


Mr. ECKHARDT (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading of the 
amendment may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) is recognized. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the committee and its chair- 
man for meeting an immediate emer- 
gency and, particularly for the intensive 
study of the problem that was given in 
the short period of time available. 

I also recognize the dilemma that is 
presented to this House whenever the 
right to strike is suspended or sought to 
be suspended by a proposal like that the 
President made in this case. The quid pro 
quo that we have devised in these cir- 
cumstances is the granting, along with 
the suspension of the right to strike, of 
a certain part of the demands contained 
in the union’s proposals. Perhaps this is 
necessary, but it is most lamentable. 
What we are doing on this floor, I think 
for the third time, and only the third 
time, if I have counted right, is writing 
substantive provisions of a labor agree- 
ment. Now, this is probably the worst 
thing that Congress can do, and Con- 
gress is probably the worst equipped body 
to do it. And yet as for you on the other 
side of the aisle who complain about 
writing these provisions respecting 
wages, if you would do exactly what the 
President asked us to do and suspend the 
right to strike, you would do the same 
thing. The right to strike is a part of the 
relationship between labor and manage- 
ment, and you are writing a contract in 
the form of a statute prohibiting the ex- 
ercise of that right. 

Once you get into this can of worms 
you have got to go the whole way, and we 
are going farther and farther, and we 
will continue going farther and farther 
unless we provide, at the conclusion of 
any period in which the right to strike 
is suspended, that the bargaining rela- 
tion which had brought us to crisis sit- 
uation be altered, that the pattern of na- 
tionwide bargaining and suasion be 
broken up. 

And what is that situation? It is a sit- 
uation in which labor and management 
bargain nationally with respect to all 
railroads. When a strike occurs, all rail- 
roads are struck, and this is a completely 
inadmissible result that Congress is al- 
ways going to change when we are called 
upon to stop a strike that will happen 
tomorrow. We are in the position to- 
night of being called upon to go along 
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with the Senate amendments verbatim 
because the Senate has adjourned and 
gone home. So we do not consider it any 
further. 

We give up our rights as a body and 
accept the Senate measure, because we 
think it is not admissible to permit a 
strike to continue tonight. 

That is not any way to do legislative 
business, particularly legislative busi- 
ness that deals with such an important 
matter as the basic right to strike. 

I suggest this amendment as a means 
of ending both labor and management’s 
coming to us to pull their chestnuts out 
of the fire, as a means of ending the 
writing of a labor agreements on the floor 
of the Congress of the United States. 

The amendment does one simple thing. 
It provides that at the termination of 
this period in which the strike right is 
suspended, on October 1, there is no fur- 
ther limitation with respect to selective 
strikes. If you put in this provision and 
you come down to October 1, I will assure 
you that there will be a settlement be- 
fore that date. There will be a settlement 
before that date because there is then 
the pressures of a strike. Therefore this 
amendment does just one thing: It deals 
only with tl.is dispute, but permits the 
ordinary process of a single strike against 
a single employer at that time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia, my col- 
league on the committee, if the gentle- 
man will assist me in getting a little 
additional time. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Georgia. Perhaps 
I can get some additional time if the 
gentleman's time runs out. 

The gentleman has said that his 
amendment would do only one thing. I 
had an opportunity in the committee to 
review the amendment quickly, and it 
appeared to me as though it would do 
more than one thing. It appeared to me 
as though it would unbalance a labor- 
management situation. As I understand 
it, today we can have a national strike, 
which is now in process, or we can have 
a national lockout. Your amendment 
would provide for selective strikes, but 
it would prohibit selective lockouts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr.. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. As I un- 
derstood the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas, it would prohibit an 
individual railroad from engaging in a 
lockout but it would allow employees to 
strike an individual railroad. 

I concur; there is some merit to elim- 
inating nationwide strikes and many sup- 
port legislation for individual company- 
by-company bargaining, and, should that 
break down, strikes. But it appears to 
me to be inequitable when all the weight 
is put on one side and it is not balanced 
on the other side. 

I would submit the gentleman is in er- 
ror when he says his amendment does 
only one thing. It does more than one 
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thing. I wish I had more time to study 
the amendment further, because I believe 
other things also are done in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may answer 
the point raised? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. The amendment does 
not outlaw a selective lockout because 
that is already outlawed under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. What it does is outlaw 
a retaliatory nationwide lockout in case 
the union strikes selectively. If we do not 
do this, of course every strike could be 
made a nationwide strike by the em- 
ployer extending. it to a lockout, and it 
would be of no value whatever to the 
objective we are seeking here to bring 
about the old-fashioned type of bargain- 
ing where one strike could occur which 
does not shut down the whole Nation’s 
railway system. 

That is why I put that in, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. If I may 
interrupt, in reading the amendment, 
which I saw in the committee, I read it 
as outlawing selective lockouts. I may be 
in error. But.it is obvious even the com- 
mittee members have not had enough 
time to read this amendment entirely 
and to know what is included in the en- 
tire amendment. For that reason I would 
certainly hope the membership here 
would not vote in favor of an amend- 
ment they have not had an opportunity 
to see, which has such broad ramifica- 
tions. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the amendment. 

Ordinarily I would be for the amend- 
ment. I voted for the amendment in com- 
mittee today. But this is not the time to 
bring it up. As the gentleman in the well 
said, the Senate has gone home. If we are 
to settle this strike tonight we have to 
vote on this now. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Does the gentleman 
know whether or not if we do in fact 
adopt the suggestion made by the com- 
mittee, as amended, this strike can be 
settled tonight and the railroads can 
start operating before tomorrow? 

The reason why I ask the question 
is indeed if the strike can be settled 
tonight perhaps the thing to do is to 
accept the gentleman’s recommendation. 
But if, for reasons beyond our control, 
this strike is going on into tomorrow, 
certainly the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Texas is one worthy of 
consideration by the House. 

Does the gentleman know whether or 
not, if we act affirmatively and accept 
the other body’s version, the trains can 
start rolling tonight? Or are we going 
to lose another day for reasons beyond 
our control? 

Mr. STAGGERS. In answer to the gen- 
tleman I would say that if the strike 
continued it would be illegal. I dare say 
every union man would abide by the law. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. The fact that a strike 
is illegal does not preclude the union 
from going into court and protecting and 
defending its rights. 

I am willing to vote for the recom- 
mendation made right now, if I have 
some assurance that we will see the strike 
end and the railroads running. But if 
we have no such assurance, I believe it 
is mandatory for this House to give some 
consideration to the recommendation of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I can give all the 
assurance I have in the power of the 
courts, and their coercive forces, that the 
men will be back to work as soon as 
possible. But that will not be needed—I 
am sure the union leaders and the men 
will obey the law. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, I am for the 
amendment normally, but tonight I urge 
its defeat. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

This is a very, very far-reaching 
amendment, as is any revision of the 
Railway Labor Act. As far-reaching an 
amendment as this ought to receive hear- 
ings. This morning is the first time I 
ever heard of this amendment. 

This is a far-reaching amendment 
changing, in my estimation, the whole 
tenor of the Railway Labor Act in two 
ways. 

First, it points out and makes legal the 
selective strikes. Secondly, it says that: 

It shall be unlawful for any carrier at any 
time to lock out any craft or class of its em- 
ployees or any segment of any such class or 
craft or in any manner to diminish its trans- 
portation service in consequence of any 
dispute... 


These are far-reaching words that may 
change the whole Railway Labor Act. 
This is not the time to consider this kind 
of an amendment, in my opinion. 

Now, we had this up in the committee 
and it was defeated by a vote of 18 to 12, 
I believe. I believe that is the correct fig- 
ure. No hearings have been held on it. I 
think the committee acted correctly this 
morning, because we did realize the im- 
plications of it and the complications of 
it in trying to adopt an amendment at 
this time in these proceedings. 

For that reason, I agree with the chair- 
man that this amendment ought to be 
voted down. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, and I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to very briefly make a few corrections in 
the statements made by the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
our committee, 

This amendment is not a sweeping 
amendment. Indeed, this amendment is 
entirely in accord with the spirit and di- 
rection of the case of Delaware & Hudson 
Railway Co. et al. against United Trans- 
portation Union, which is the last word 
of the courts on this point. It is the de- 
cision of the court of appeals on the 
question of the right of selective strike. 

The amendment is necessary regard- 
less of the fact that the last and the 
highest court that has ruled on the ques- 
tion has held without any other court of 
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equal authority holding otherwise that 
selective strikes are permissible. The 
amendment is nevertheless necessary in 
order to provide certain statutory pro- 
visions to govern the area of the selective 
strike that cannot be supplied under 
court determination of existing law. 

One question that arises is what about 
a retaliatory nationwide lockout, which 
is the question raised by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia in a 
question to me. The answer is that you 
have to block the retaliatory nationwide 
lockout or else you do not accomplish 
the objective of limiting the strike. 

Another matter that the amendment 
addresses is the matter of restriction of 
the selective strike to not more than 40 
percent of the ton-mile revenue in a given 
railroad area such as the eastern or 
western area, and so forth. 

Also there is the restriction that pre- 
vents the striking of more than three 
railroads in any given area. 

In addition this amendment makes 
certain provision for emergency and es- 
sential movement of goods during a 
strike. 

Beyond these matters the decision of 
the court, ultimately I think, will cover 
the matter of selective strikes. 

This is not a sweeping amendment. It 
is not a permanent change of the act. It 
merely deals with the specific question 
involved here. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while the Members on 
the other side of the aisle are extremely 
desirous of voting quickly on the rights 
of labor men affected by this legislation, 
I wish to remind you that the President 
of the United States was not nearly as 
concerned about the rights of labor when 
he suspended the Davis-Bacon Act. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that the 
amendment that is offered here is an 
attempt by those who were concerned 
not about labor’s delaying your supper 
again, but rather providing supper for 
labor. And, if you support the amend- 
ment as offered by the gentleman from 
Texas, you will make an advance. If 
those of you on the other side of the 
aisle who are desirous of aiding labor 
in terms of finding a settlement of the 
problem, you should support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the last 
speaker, I will only say that if you are 
interested in labor, why are you not in- 
terested in settling this strike? 

In my district, as of today, there are 
approximately 4,500 people laid off be- 
cause of this stirke. We are not talking 
about labor unions alone, but we are talk- 
ing about labor all across this country. 
I think what the gentlemen are trying 
to do tonight is to get legislation in or- 
der that the other body will not have to 
act on it again, because if that be the 
case, you have another day and you will 
have men laid off tomorrow, and this 
could go on for a couple of more days. 

If you are interested in labor, you 
should support the proposal of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 
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Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment on the basis of what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER) has 
said. I think this is far-reaching and 
should have additional study. However, 
I would like to yield to the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for a brief colloquy. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
is restless and anxious to get home. But 
I do have a couple of points which I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the chairman. I am a new Member of 
this body. I was not here last December 
when adjustments were made for the 
other railroad brotherhoods. However, I 
am prepared to go with you tonight and 
try to settle the strike. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
this question: Is it commonplace for this 
body to be put in the situation of having 
to accept, pro forma, and verbatim an 
agreement prepared basically for us by 
the other body simply because they have 
chosen to adjourn for the evening? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No; that would cer- 
tainly be wrong. We are a free body. We 
are here to deliberate. I would say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that your 
committee deliberated a great deal today 
and came out with this, and it was al- 
most unanimous. We brought to the floor 
the best bill we could. I might say that 
we did have contact with the other body 
and they conceded on two points over 
there. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate this, and I am satisfied that the 
distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has done a very good job. But may I 
Suggest, perhaps, as a point of future 
reference, and if it is at all possible, that 
I would like to have before this body in- 
formation as to the amounts of money in- 
volved, because, frankly, we are buying 
a right expensive package on the basis 
that it is the best thing we can do under 
the circumstances. In other words, we 
are pretty much locked in, because the 
other body has adjourned. 

I want to indicate to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am not the only Member in 
this body tonight who feels he is between 
a rock and a hard place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Commerce Committee, I rise in op- 
position to the joint resolution now 
pending before us. I do it with great 
reluctance. I have the highest respect 
for my chairman who is most sincere in 
trying to find a solution. I have the high- 
est respect for the members of the com- 
mittee. 

However, Mr. Chairman, for nearly 10 
years we have been handling this type 
of legislaticn in this manner, case by 
case, on an ad hoc basis. 

The same speeches were made last De- 
cember that are being made tonight. This 
is the fourth or fifth time in the last 15 
months that we have been called upon 
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to settle a strike. We have reached a 
point where we must say no. Each time 
we sincerely believe that we have set- 
tled this matter, but we have not set- 
tled it, and we come back again with the 
same difficult situation facing us. 

On October 1 it is likely that you are 
going to have the same problem, and 
we will have the same speeches, and we 
will have the same pious cries for per- 
manent legislation, and we will vote for 
another ad hoc solution, and then we 
will wait until another strike occurs. 

The gentleman from Texas made a 
very pertinent observation when he said 
that we are dealing in substantive 
changes here when we advocate this kind 
of a bill. 

I have voted for postponement in the 
past, I am no lily-white. I have voted to 
give some increases in the past, and I 
have voted for some of these changes, as 
many of the other Members in this House 
have, thinking that it was a definite solu- 
tion. But we have not made any solu- 
tion to it, and if we vote it again to- 
night—as I think we will, because the 
hour is late and the Nation is suffering— 
if we vote it again we will have the same 
thing facing us next October 1. 

I do not believe that labor is happy. 
Surely friends of labor cannot be happy 
that we are making substantive labor 
changes here by this action. They did 
not get what they wanted. Indeed, they 
do not get even as much as the Emer- 
gency Board had offered them at one 
time. And I cannot believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that management is going to be 
happy because we are not settling the 
strike, and we are giving them a pay 
raise in the meantime. 

Now, how are you ever going to get 
any kind of a permanent solution to this 
problem? How can you blow hot and cold 
in this manner? 

I say to you that we have reached the 
point where we must register our voices. 
Therefore I am going to just simply vote 
“no” as a protest to the continuation of 
this type of legislation. We have reached 
the point where we must say “No.” I 
will tell you why. The public is the one 
that is suffering. I doubt very much, as 
intense as the feeling is here, if the 
Members of this House really know how 
much the public protests this type of so- 
lution. The American public, I tell you, 
is going to demand that something be 
done. 

Will you do it with hearings? The 
chairman is sincere about holding hear- 
ings, but he has just said that it will 
take months and months, and indeed it 
has taken 7 years that I know of. So we 
have no reason to expect any kind of an 
immediate solution to the problem. 

So I submit to you that what you have 
done, Members of the House, is that you 
have continually—and I have also been 
a party to it—voted the exception to 
where it now is the rule. I submit to you 
that there is very good reason to believe 
that you will not have permanent legis- 
lation, although I have introduced and 
have had a bill before us for 6 years. I 
think we have set a pattern by continu- 
ally meeting this type of emergency in 
this manner. I submit you will be doing 
it again next October. I submit it will be 
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done again. We have accomplished little. 

For that reason your chances of get- 
ting permanent legislation, my friends, 
is not good, The only way we are ever 
going to do it is to say, “No” in these 
special cases—and get to the business of 
making some permanent changes. In the 
meantime we are going to go on down 
the patchwork path and do the same 
thing we have. I hope the membership, 
enough Members in this body will vote 
“No” which is the same as saying to the 
American people “‘This—and no further.” 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, we are in 
the second day of another shutdown of 
the Nation’s railroads. Already economic 
shock waves are spreading throughout 
the many industries who haul by rail. 
If the strike goes on, how much food will 
waste? How many people will lose their 
jobs? 

Once again, the Congress is poised and 
at the ready with a traditional answer— 
unfortunately, that answer is patchwork 
legislation. 

The House will remember that I 
have—for 6 years running—introduced 
permanent legislation which incorpo- 
rates a choice of procedures, or an ar- 
senal of weapons which would be avail- 
able for the President to use in the ques- 
tion of national transportation tieups. 

Last year, President Nixon sent up his 
version. Also, several of my colleagues 
have introduced versions of permanent 
legislation. We have seen bills introduced 
by many of our colleagues: Congressmen 
ECKHARDT, JARMON, ADAMS, Harvey, and 
others. At least our small band recog- 
nizes the need to up-date the antiquated 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act. 
Our approaches vary, but at least we are 
willing to make the effort to save col- 
lective bargaining. It is not working now. 

There will be no legislative heroes. 
Someone will get branded by either labor 
or management. However, neither labor 
nor management have clean hands in the 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the pattern is too pain- 
fully clear. Both House and Senate com- 
mittees will meet, pass out temporary 
legislation, and then forget the long- 
range problem. Forget it, that is, until 
another strike emerges. 

I am weary of the Congress acting as 
an arbitration board. I ask my colleagues 
to join me in this request for action on 
permanent, long-range solutions to a 
permanent, long-range problem. 

This Nation simply cannot withstand 
the rigors of a national transportation 
tieup. We should not have to. We should 
modernize the labor laws. 

I call for immediate hearings on this 
needed legislation. 

Over and over, I have asked for hear- 
ings. 

Over and over, I have presented my 
legislation to the House. 

Over and over, I have been met with 
complete silence. 

Perhaps the noise made by men not 
working—perhaps the noise made by 
trains not running will at last help my 
bill to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, I cast no aspersions 
on my committee. Iam certain that many 
felt each time we patched up a trans- 
portation dispute that this would be the 
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last. This hope was reenforced by the 
court decision allowing selective strikes. 

But the hard, cold fact remains—tem- 
porary solutions will not work. Ad hoc 
legislation will not work. We need to act 
now to update our labor legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments to the text of the bill, 
the Clerk will read the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the labor dispute between the car- 
riers represented by the National Railway 
Labor Conference and the Eastern, Western, 
and Southeastern Carriers Conference Com- 
mittees and certain of their employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railway Sig- 
nalmen threatens essential transportation 
services of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national 
interest, including the national health and 
defense, that essential transportation serv- 
ices be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have not 
resulted in settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinulty of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the ob- 
jectives in a manner which preserves and 
prefers solutions reached through collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas the recommendations of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board Numbered 179 for 
settlement of this dispute did not result in 
a settlement: Now, therefore, in order to 
encourage these parties to reach their own 
agreement, be it 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr, GALLAGHER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 642) to 
provide for a temporary prohibition of 
strikes or lockouts with respect to the 
current railway-management dispute, 
pursuant to House Resolution 447, he 
reported the joint resolution back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the join resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Two hundred thirty-nine Members 
are present, a quorum, 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays on this vote. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 
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So the joint resolution was passed, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 447, I call up Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 100 for immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S. J. Res. 100 
Joint resolution to provide for an extension 
of Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act 
with respect to the current railway labor- 
management dispute, and for other pur- 
poses 

Whereas the labor dispute between the 
carriers represented by the National Rall- 
way Labor Conference and the Eastern, West- 
ern, and Southeastern Carriers Conference 
Committees and certain of their employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen threatens essential transporta- 
tion services of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national 
interest, including the national health and 
defense, that essential trasportation serv- 
ices be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have 
not resulted in settlement of the dispute; 
and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emer- 
gency measures are essential to security and 
continuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the ob- 
jectives In a manner which preserves and 
perfers solutions reached through collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas the recommendations of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board Numbered 179 for 
settlement of this dispute did not result in 
a settlement: Now, therefore, in order to en- 
courage these parties to reach their own 
agreement, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca in Congress assembled, That the provi- 
sions of the fina] paragraph of section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160) shall 
apply and be extended for an additional 
period with respect to the above dispute, so 
that no change, except by agreement, shall 
be made by the carriers represented by the 
National Railway Labor Conference Com- 
mittees or by their employees, in the con- 
ditions out of which such dispute arose 
prior to 12:01 antemeridian of October 1, 
1971. 

Src. 2. Not later than ten days prior to the 
expiration date specified in the first section 
of this joint resolution the Secretary of 
Labor shall submit to the Congress a full 
and comprehensive report containing— 

(1) the progress, if any, of negotiations 
between the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference and the Eastern, Western, and South- 
eastern Carriers Conference Committees and 
their employees; and 

(2) any such recommendations for a pro- 
posed solution of the dispute described in 
this joint resolution as he deems appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 3. Not later than July $1, 1971, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Transportation shall submit jointly to the 
Congress as full and comprehensive a report 
as feasible on the impact of the current 
work stoppage. Such report shall include an 
analysis of all the recoverable and nonre. 
coverable losses suffered as a result of the 
stoppage; the extent to which rail traffic was 
diverted to other means of transportation, 
and the secondary effects on other indus- 
tries and employment. Not later than July 
31, 1971, the Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
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mit to the Congress as full and comprehen- 
Sive a report as feasible on the impact of 
the current stoppage on movement of goods 
vital to the national defense; the extent to 
which rail traffic was diverted to other 
means of transportation and the status of 
plans to provide for the movement of de- 
fense articles.in the eyent of a railroad work 
stoppage or lockout. 

Src. 4. Notwithstanding the first section of 
this joint resolution, the rates of pay of all 
employees who are subject to the first sec- 
tion of this joint resolution shall be in- 
creased in accordance with the following 
table: 


Effective as of: 
January 1, 1970---- 


Pay increase 

5 per centum for all 
employees. 

30 cents per hour for 
leaders and me- 
chanics. 
November 1, 1970... 18 cents per hour 

for assistants and 
helpers. 

Nothing in this section shall prevent any 

change made by agreement in the increases 

in rates of pay provided pursuant to this 
section. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the living accommodations of some of the 
employees who are subject to the first sec- 
tion of this joint resolution, while they are 
on travel status, are unsatisfactory. Accord- 
ingly, the Congress does not intend, by lim- 
iting the effect of section 4 to rates of pay, 
to endorse the continued furnishing of sub- 
standard quarters to employees and urges 
management and labor to negotiate an agree- 
ment to provide, as soon as possible, sub- 
stantially improved living quarters for em- 
ployees on travel status. 

Sec. 6. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately upon enactment. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and sixty-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 265, nays 93, not voting 74, 
as follows: 


November 1, 1970_-_ 


[Roll No. 102] 
YEAS—265 


Abernethy Brotzman 
Abourezk Broyhill, N.C. 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Gray 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer. 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 


Abbitt 

Abzug 

Andrews, 
Dak. 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Fia. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 


Eckhardt 


McDonald, 
Mich. 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Chio 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Nl. 
Pucinski 


Robison, N.Y. 
Roe 

Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Roush 
Ruppe 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 


NAYS—93 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


Gallagher 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gude 
Hall 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass, 


Schwengel 
Scott 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thone 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Ryan 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Sebelius 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Terry 
Ware 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


NOT VOTING—T74 


Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Andrews, Ala. 
Barrett 

Betts 

Biester 
Blackburn 


Blanton 
Blatnik 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
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Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Davis, Wis. 
Dent 

Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Fish 

Foley 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Green, Oreg. 
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Grover 

Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
King 
Kuykendall 
Lent 

Long, La. 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
Mailiiard 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mills 
Moliohan 
Moorhead 


Ratisback 
Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 
Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Roy 

Runnels 
Schneebeli 
Sisk 

Stafford 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Whitten 
Wiliams 
Wyatt 

Yatron 


Green, Pa. 
Griffiths Pryor, Ark. 

So the Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The Senate joint resolution was read 
the third time; and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 642) was laid on the table: 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the joint resolution 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM SENATE 
AND SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DULY PASSED AND TRULY EN- 
ROLLED 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
12 noon tomorrow, May 19, the Clerk be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
Senate, and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


NEED TO REGULATE DEEP WELL 
DISPOSAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced H.R. 8532, the Liquid Waste 
Subsurface Disposal Control Act. The 
purpose of this act is to regulate deep- 
well disposal of liquid wastes, that is, 
disposal by injection into deep subsur- 
face strata of sewage or any liquid used 
in, or resulting from, any process of in- 
dustry, manufacture, trade, business, or 
agriculture. 

The Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency would be respon- 
sible for the implementation of this act, 
in keeping with his responsibilities for 
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the regulation of other aspects of waste 
treatment and disposal. He will have ex- 
clusive authority for determining: first, 
sites for deep-well disposal; second, char- 
acter of liquids suitable for such dis- 
posal; and third, construction and oper- 
ation of deep wells. 

I am told that deep wells have been 
used for over 40 years by the petroleum 
industry to dispose of oilfield brines. 
Disposal of other wastes by this method 
is comparatively recent. Although con- 
siderable work has been done in the area 
of deep-well dispoal and the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey has looked at the problem 
in some depth, areas of uncertainty still 
remain. Many technical people feel that 
a new technology must be developed to 
fully evaluate the effects of deep well 
disposal. 

Injecting wastes under pressure in deep 
wells is not really a solution to waste 
disposal. It can be thought of as a de- 
tained storage center with the waste 
eventually getting into usable waters. 

Flow in the ground waters is deter- 
mined by the hydraulic pressures, As one 
injects a fluid into these waters under 
pressure, it changes the flow characteris- 
tics in the injection zone. Often the zone 
of injection has some other liquid pres- 
ent in it. Chemical reactions with this 
liquid are possible. The increased pres- 
sure often forces water from this zone 
into other more usable zones. There have 
been cases where deep-well disposals 


have contaminated fresh water aquifers. 
As a result of an interaction with fluids 
in the injection zone, careful studies 
must be made of what the effects will be 
as the waste material combines with the 


fluid in this zone. 

A Federal water-quality study survey 
released last year warned that several 
million Americans drink water contain- 
ing potentially hazardous amounts of 
chemical or bacteriological contamina- 
tion; 12,000 different toxic chemical com- 
pounds are in industrial use today—and 
more than 500 new chemical compounds 
are developed each year. Add to this a 
growing roster of weedkillers, fungicides, 
fertilizers, phosphates and numerous 
other substances—all of which are find- 
ing their way into our water systems and 
overburdening water treatment facili- 
ties. 

The best and surest way to accomplish 
the removal of contaminants from our 
waters is not to introduce them at all. 
This act will help prevent any further 
contamination of our waters which 
might result from the growing number 
of fiuid-injection wells. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has confirmed that injections of liquid 
into deep wells can also cause geological 
disturbances. Earthquakes have been ob- 
served in areas of Texas, Utah, and Colo- 
rado as a result of these injections. 

H.R. 8532 includes provisions which 
will guard against future geological dis- 
turbances resultine from deep-well in- 
jections of liquid wastes. 

Deep-well disposal is exactly what its 
name states: disposal—not treatment, 
and hence it should be clearly established 
that this method of disposal is not an 
acceptable substitute for effective waste 
treatment, especially if those wastes can 
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be treated by conventional methods, nor 
can it become a means of circumventing 
the intent of the various environmental 
protection laws. 

However, because of increasing pres- 
sure on industry caused by increasingly 
stringent regulatory agency standards 
regarding the quality of surface waters, 
the popularity of deep-well disposal of 
hard-to-treat wastes has increased 
markedly. There were less than a half 
dozen industrial deep wells in the United 
States in the early 1950's. Today a con- 
servative estimate includes about 1,100 
fluid injection wells involving waste dis- 
posal, ground water recharge, and pro- 
tection against salt water intrusion. 

The mushrooming complexity of waste 
products coupled with the growing sever- 
ity of surface water pollution is causing 
industry to view deep-well disposal as an 
expedient and economical method of 
waste disposal and so this number is apt 
to increase. 

A 1970 government-sponsored survey 
optimistically forecast that U.S. indus- 
tries could turn waste to profit—through 
the sale of recovered waste byproducts— 
by using readily available desalting ma- 
chinery. Such innovative programs de- 
serve encouragement and they will, I 
hope, soon make legislation such as this 
unnecessary. But until these programs 
become a practical reality, the Liquid 
Waste Subsurface Disposal Control Act 
is needed as an integral part of the over- 
all pollution control program of the 
United States today. 

I urge support and passage of H.R. 
8532, which does have as a matter of 
equity, a provision that provides for just 
compensation for the previous construc- 
tion of a deep well which the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency might subse- 
quently rule as unsafe. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL BY 
TANKER TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing much these days about oil spills 
as one of the causes of water pollution. 

Mr. Martin J. Barry, in an article 
printed in the Oil and Gas Journal of 
July 6, 1970, offered what appears to be 
an intelligent solution to such incidents 
by proposing that tankers be monitored 
and controlled in much the same way as 
airplanes during their approach to termi- 
nals. Mr. Barry’s proposal points out how 
we have tended to let old and obsolete 
traditions conflict with efforts to im- 
prove our very existence. 

Many of us live in coastal areas where 
shipping is an important contribution to 
our economic status and would find Mr. 
Barry’s “Proposal for Traffic Control and 
a System for Precise Navigation of Ves- 
sels from Offshore Coastal Waters to A 
Sears Island Marine Terminal,” a most 
interesting and timely solution to inci- 
dents in our own areas. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

I include Mr. Barry’s letter and pro- 
posal in the Recorp at this point: 
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[From the Oil and Gas Journal, July 6, 1970] 
TRAFFIC CONTROL May CURB TANKER SPILLS 


Dear Sir: I have followed with great m- 
terest the feature articles on oil spills— 
where we are and where we are going... . 

Reference to the major oil spill tabulation 
in a recent issue (OGJ, June 8, p. 67) shows 
525,740 bbl of oil spilled as a result of tanker 
groundings, collisions, or hull failure. This 
was 63% of the total listed oil spills. There 
were 67% of all oil spill incidents which in- 
cluded storage tank failures, drilling spills, 
etc. 

The key to prevention of such tanker inci- 
dents lies in a precise traffic control of all 
ships’ movements plus enforcement.of specif- 
ic requirements for sophisticated navigation 
equipment and practices along with high 
competence for personnel in -responsible 
charge, plus strict standards for the ship’s 
hull design and operating equipment. 

A ship’s track and movements in coastal 
waters can be monitored and controlled from 
shore in the same manner as is done with air- 
craft. A tanker on entering a U.S. coastal 
area can be put into a traffic pattern with 
& specific ship’s track assigned. 

Shore control should monitor it and have 
absolute authority to determine whether the 
weather and traffic conditions are suitable 
to permit it to come into port or whether it 
should stand off in a holding pattern at sea. 
Similar control should be exerted over ships 
leaving port. 

At the discretion of the shore control au- 
thority, tankers could be required to be serv- 
iced by tug on entry into coastal water ac- 
cording to weather and other conditions in 
order to assure safe passage into port. 

Some consideration is being given at this 
time to broader U.S. ship traffic control. Even 
now there is in effect inbound and outbound 
sea lanes in certain ports (OGJ, May 25, p. 
58). The proposals to date do not go far 
enough to achieve the required effectiveness 
which is readily possible with the sophisti- 
cated navigation and control equipment 
available today. 

Every ship's position in coastal waters can 
be precisely known and controlled in a 
manner to practically eliminate oil spilis 
from tanker incidents in such areas. Such 
regulation is in conflict with some old tradi- 
tions of the sea but such traditions are obso- 
lete and incompatible with the present day 
level of sea transport. 

Sooner or later the same degree of control 
will have to be instituted over ships, and 
over tankers in particular, as is currently ap- 
plied to aircraft. 

MARTIN J. BARRY, 
Petroleum Engineers, Westport, Conn. 


PROPOSAL For TRAFFIC CONTROL AND A SYS- 
TEM FOR PRECISE NAVIGATION OF VESSELS 
FROM OFFSHORE COASTAL WATERS TO A 
SEARS ISLAND MARINE TERMINAL 


(By Martin J. Barry) 
GENERAL 


All vessels, including tankers, barges and 
dry-cargo container ships, destined for the 
Sears Island Marine Terminal while still in 
the offshore coastal waters will come under 
the control of the Terminal Transit Control 
Station, In addition to the transit control 
function, the station will monitor weather, 
tide and general sea conditions. 

No vessel bound for the Sears Island Ter- 
minal will be permitted to enter the ap- 
proaches to Penobscot Bay without receiving 
clearance to proceed and a detailed transit 
plan which will take into account such 
things as traffic, sea and weather conditions, 
route assignment, pilot and tug assistance, 
speed and schedule of movement along the 
route, etc. In addition, each vessel in transit 
will be under constant surveillance and traf- 
fic control by the transit control station, and 
will be subject to revisions of its transit plan 
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as dictated by changes that may develop 
during transit. 

While the transit control discussed here 
would only have jurisdiction over traffic as- 
sociated with the Sears Island Terminal, the 
service of the facility could readily be ex- 
tended to other shipping interests. This 
would be encouraged for maximum effective- 
ness. 

There are at least four separate approaches 
from the offshore coastal waters of Maine 
that are available and suitable as entrances 
to Penobscot Bay depending on draft of ves- 
sel and conditions of the weather and sea. 

In Penobscot Bay itself, the chain of is- 
lands of which Isleboro Island is the largest 
forms a natural separation of eastern and 
western passages. 

The naturally occurring multiple ap- 
proaches and entrances plus the separa- 
tion of passages in Penobscot Bay are 
unique. They make Penobscot Bay eminently 
suited to a major port operation wherein 
strict traffic and precise navigation control 
can be exerted by a central land-based tran- 
sit control station in a manner comparable 
to that used in air traffic control. 

It is proposed to segregate the movement 
of vessels into inbound and outbound routes. 
See map showing charted routes attached at 
the end of this section. 

Constant traffic direction and monitoring 
using a redundancy of visual and electronic 
navigation aids will provide a safe naviga- 
tion system. Such a system in conjunction 
with the use of pilots, tug assistance and 
standards for restricted operation in ac- 
cordance with sea and weather conditions 
will assure safe operation under all condi- 
tions and provide an extremely high order of 
freedom from marine hazards of all kinds. 


LIGHT DRAFT VESSELS 


These vessels will constitute the bulk of 
the traffic to the oil terminal proposed for 
Sears Island. They will generally be towed 
or pushed barges of 4,000 to 13,000 tons or 
30,000 to 90,000 barrels capacity. Small tank- 
ers might also be used. They will transport 
products in bulk from the proposed Sears Is- 
land refinery. 

The traffic movement would involve an 
average of four light draft (approximately 
30 feet) vessels per day. 

Generally, this traffic will approach Pe- 
nobscot Bay in offshore coastal waters from 
the southward and go in the opposite direc- 
tion when departing. 

Coming in, the vessels will make Cape Ann 
Lighted Whistle Buoy #2, then shape a 
course for Manana Island Lighted Whistle 
Buoy #14-M and then enter Penobscot Bay 
through Two Bush Channel. The channel is 
well buoyed and the approaches are clear. 
Additional navigation aids would be Installed 
to provide supporting dual systems for 4 
precise navigation operation, This will be dis- 
cussed later under the séction on Vessel 
Transit Control and Navigation Aids. 

Two Bush Channel is currently used by 
most large vessels and tows. It is a well- 
established commercial shipping channel. 
Neverthless, it is proposed to make a detailed 
hydrographic survey with side scanning and 
wire dragging as part of an overall survey of 
this and all the other proposed traffic routes 
to confirm and add to the existing knowledge 
of the character of the bottom. 

In addition to the Two Bush Channel, the 
light-draft vessels can make use of the three 
other approach channels which are available 
for deep-draft vessels and discussed under 
that heading. 

After entrance into Penobscot Bay, it is 
proposed in general to move all inbound 
traffic up the Bay on the eastern side of Isle- 
boro Island to the Marine Terminal at the 
south end of Sears Island. 

Outbound traffic will depart around the 
western side of Isleboro Island. 
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DEEP-DRAFT VESSELS 

These are tankers of 100,000 to 200,000-ton 
capacity and large container ship dry-cargo 
vessels. 

An average of only one tanker of 200,000- 
ton capacity per week carrying a draft up to 
60 feet is contemplated. They will move crude 
oil to the Sears Island Oil Terminal as feed- 
stock for the proposed Sears Island Refinery. 

The large container ships will have a much 
lesser draft than the large tankers but will 
probably be about 40 feet. It is contemplated 
that they would generally be assigned to the 
deep-draft routes. This operation is in a 
preliminary development stage so the traffic 
volume is not known at this time. 

All deep-draft vessels will be restricted to 
specific deep water approaches to Penobscot 
Bay. Once in the Bay, they will proceed in the 
proposed traffic pattern up the east side of 
Isleboro Island. At the north end of Isleboro 
they will proceed via a dredged channel lead- 
ing to a dredged turning basin and berth at 
Sears Island Marine Terminal. 

After discharging cargo, the deep-draft 
vessels will be of sufficiently shallow draft to 
depart and pass outbound west of Isleboro 
island. 

From seaward there are three possible ap- 
proaches for deep-draft vessels that converge 
toward Junken Ledge for entrance to Penob- 
scot Bay. 

The approaches are well marked by lights 
and radio beacons on Monhegan Island and 
Matinicus Rock. 

The most westerly deep-water channel 
trends northward past Bantam Ledge and 
passes between Foster Ledges and Large 
Green Island. 

Going easterly, the next approach extends 
northward east of Ragged Island and passes 
between Matinicus Island and Wooden Ball 
Island and then west-northwest to Junken 
Ledge. 

The third and most easterly approach is 
via an east-west route, lying north of Three 
Fathom Ledge, and Matinicus Island which 
goes to Junken Ledge. 

All three alternate deep-water approaches 
are clear and have more than adequate width 
in excess of 3,000 feet all the way to the 
proximity of Junken Ledge. The most east- 
erly approach north of Three Fathom Ledge 
has the greatest width and has very deep 
water. Under certain conditions of weather 
and sea, this may be a preferred course for 
assignment to the deepest draft vessels. 

South and east of Junken Ledge, all the 
deep-draft approaches converge to a trench 
of very deep water one to two miles in width. 
From this passage there are at least three 
usable deep-water channels of approximately 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in width passing the east 
side of Junken Ledge into Penobscot Bay, 
and alternatively a deep-water passage on 
the west side of Junken Ledge. Beyond Jun- 
ken Ledge there is approximately one to two 
miles of width of deep water all the way to 
the northern part of Isleboro Island in both 
east and west passage. 

The deep-water passages around Junken 
Ledge have located between them a few 
knolls with peaks at low mean water which 
vary in depth from about 47 feet to 62 feet. 
The deep-draft vessels with pilots and tug 
assistance and with the availability of high- 
precision navigation aids could easily be 
navigated with safety through these passages. 

With the very limited traffic at an average 
of one 60-foot draft vessel per week, the 
timing of arrival could readily be arranged 
for passage of this area during periods of 
suitable sea and weather conditions and at 
a time of high water. 

It would be more convenient and easier 
and impose less traffic restriction if the knolls 
separating the passages were removed. This 
could readily be done by demolition, and 
then there would be very deep, straight 
channels past Junken Ledge, each having a 
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width of at least three-quarters of a mile. 
It is recommended and proposed that the 
Passages around Junken Ledge be improved 
by the removal of the tops of these obstruc- 
tions. 

Beyond Junken Ledge there are more than 
adequate widths of deep water going up the 
east side of Isleboro Island for loaded deep- 
draft vessels to a proposed dredged channel 
from the northern end of Isleboro to the 
Sears Island Marine Terminal. Similarly, 
there is more than adequate water for un- 
loaded deep-draft vessels to past outbound 
on the westerly side of Isleboro Island. 

The proposed installation of high-precision 
electronic navigation aids covering the 
whole length of the transit routes inbound 
and outbound, plus the use of pilots and 
tug assistance will provide a safe all-weather 
navigation capability in Penobscot Bay. 
This will be augmented by a further meas- 
ure to ensure safe operation by way of re- 
strictions on vessel movements related to 
conditions of tide, currents, wind, wave, fog 
and other similar phenomena. 


VESSEL TRANSIT CONTROL AND NAVIGATION AIDS 


It is proposed to impose precise and 
strictly enforced transit plans and traffic 
control. All marine traffic inbound and out- 
bound from the Sears Island Marine Termi- 
nal will be directed and monitored from a 
shore-based control center in the same man- 
ner as is done with aircraft coming into 
an airport. 

Each incoming ship while outside the sea- 
ward approaches to Penobscot Bay will be 
assigned a transit plan and a specific ship's 
track to be followed into port. A similar pro- 
cedure will apply to outbound vessels. 

The shore-based transit control center will 
consider weather and traffic and sea condi- 
tions in establishing the transit plan. It 
will determine whether conditions are suit- 
able for a ship to proceed in its assigned 
transit route to port or stand off in a holding 
pattern at sea until conditions become ac- 
ceptable for proceeding to port. The center 
will maintain a precise chart plot of the posi- 
tion and track of all ships under its direc- 
tion. 

Precision navigation control will be made 
possible through the following: 

1. Pilots who will board all vessels from 
existing stations at Manana Island Lighted 
Whistle Buoy No. 14—M or at Matinicus Rock. 

2. (a) Tug assistance will be required at 
all times for vessels of deep draft—40 feet 
and up. This will extend either from the 
pilot stations outside the channel approaches 
to Penobscot Bay or at a station south of 
Junken Ledge according to sea and weather 
conditions, and thence over the whole tran- 
sit route to the berth at the marine terminal 
at Sears Island. The same procedure will 
apply in the reverse direction outbound. 

(b) Tugs for barges and other vessels of 
draft under 40 feet will be used as n 
according to weather and other conditions. 

3. A network of visual and electronic navi- 
gation aids will be established extending 
from the coastal water approaches with com- 
plete coverage of every transit route specifi- 
cally established for the Sears Island Marine 
Terminal right to the terminal. There will 
be s redundancy of overlapping and back-up 
systems in depth. In this way one system 
can be used to check another system and the 
overall operation can be maintained at all 
times in spite of any failure of any element 
of a system. The contemplated systems in- 
clude the following: 

(a) Visual aids consisting of buoys, lights 
and radar reflectors will be used to mark the 
traffic lanes and to designate hazards out- 
side the traffic lanes. 

(b) Point source electronic aids will be 
provided including: 

(I) Radio beacons marking channel en- 
trances, breakwaters, etc. 

(11) Omni/Vor beacons for radio position 
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finding used in conjunction with special re- 
ceivers on shipboard of vessels including the 
assistance tugs. 

(II) Radio telephone communication. 

(c) Area coverage electronic aids will be 
provided including: 

(I) A Radar network with scanning sta- 
tions and radio communication will cover 
the whole length of all transit routes. This 
equipment on both the vessel coming into 
port and on the land-based stations will 
provide the greatest simplicity, ease and 
speed of position determination of any exist- 
ing electronic navigation aid. In addition, 
it will provide a surveillance capability not 
possible with any other system. The whole 
area and objects within the range of the 
equipment can be seen under all weather 
conditions. The shore-based network of scan- 
ning stations will relay to the central transit 
control station which will see the incoming 
or outgoing vessels in relation to other 
traffic and in the same manner as the radar 
operator on the vessel itself. All vessels un- 
der transit direction will be in constant 
radio communication as well as being con- 
stant radar surveillance. 

The Decca Radar System will be estab- 
lished with a duplication of critical equip- 
ment and an automatic emergency power 
supply. 

A Decca spot system will be incorporated 
in the shore control displays. This is a 
unique feature by which a series of bright 
spots enables traffic lanes, channels, anchor- 
ages, piers, etc. to be permanently displayed 
with great accuracy. The spots are at 
known locations and distances apart. This 
will greatly assist the transit control in 
tracking ships, determining speed and course, 
and passing positional information on to 
ships. The transit control operator knows 
instantly and continuously the location of 
any ship relative to any point of reference. 

A computer-assisted measurement system 
(CAMS) together with video recording to 
be incorporated in the transit control in- 
stallation will provide the ultimate in op- 
erator surveillance. It enables the operator 
to take virtually instantaneous measurements 
of a ship’s position relative to any point on 
the display and store it in the computer 
memory. 

Based on this, the operator can instan- 
taneously determine at any time the speed 
and course made good. Furthermore, he can 
determine the predicted course which will 
show as a dotted line on the display. The 
video recording allows any of the computer 
stored information to be replayed back on 
the display at any time exactly as if it were 
on live radar. 

(I1) Overlapping chains of Decca Sys- 
tems will provide high-precision position 
fixing capability for vessels equipped with 
Decca receivers. 

Receivers and plotters on assistance tug 
and/or the vessels being assisted will con- 
tinually pinpoint and record the ship’s posi- 
tion. The same data will be continuously 
relayed to the shore-based transit control 
station. This Decca system will support and 
confirm the radar navigation system. 

The overall combination of Radar and 
Decca systems provides the ultimate in pre- 
cision navigation aid that exists today. It 
will permit precise transit operation regard- 
less of the weather. 


A CALL FOR A $15 MILLION TO $20 
MILLION APPROPRIATION FOR VA 
DRUG CENTERS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, every 
kind of horror story has come out of the 
Vietnam war. We have heard of civilian 
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deaths, boobytrap deaths, fragging 
deaths. Now we have the grim details 
of “Living Death’—American soldiers 
hooked on heroin. 

Reports are coming out of Vietnam 
that 10 to 15 percent of our troops are 
using heroin. That means somewhere be- 
tween 25,000 and 40,000 men. It does 
not count addicts who have already come 
home. 

The heroin is high quality, 94 to 97 
percent pure, not the 6 to 12 percent 
kind sold by junkies on American streets. 
The high concentration maxes it more 
addictive. The quality is so good that 
even smoking it gives a high. Some of our 
soldiers mistakenly think they would not 
get hooked that way. They are wrong, and 
GI’s are becoming addicts. 

Between September and December in 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific area 67 
American soldiers died from drug over- 
doses. Heroin accounted for most of the 
deaths. In January of this year 15 Ameri- 
cans died from drugs in Vietnam. In 
February there were 19 drug victims. 
There is no way of knowing how many 
accidents or battle deaths resulted from 
drug-clouded thinking and heroin-slowed 
reflexes. No wonder heroin is called 
“white death.” 

The drug problem in Vietnam has got- 
ten a lot of attention. There is concern 
about the corruption it shows in Saigon, 
Laos, and Thailand—where blood money 
is being made at the expense of our sol- 
diers. There is concern about the effects 
on our military operations, and concern 
that this is an enemy plot to weaken 
our efforts in Vietnam. 

I too am deeply concerned—deeply 
concerned about the American soldier 
hooked on heroin. What is being done 
for him? How is he being helped? In my 
opinion the Vietnam heroin addict should 
be regarded as much a war casualty as 
someone hit by shrapnel. He is a victim 
of the latest Vietnam boobytrap. 

Vietnam heroin addiction should be 
regarded as a battle wound, an illness, 
not a crime. 

These men deserve understanding and 
the best treatment methods available, 
not punishment. I blame it on the war. 
In my opinion, the Federal Government 
has a heavy obligation to do everything 
possible for these men. 

What happens when an addicted sol- 
dier returns to the States and is dis- 
charged from the service? To whom does 
he turn? 

I am personally acquainted with one 
case. It involves a young man from an 
excellent family who was drafted and 
assigned to the infantry in Vietnam. He 
received two Purple Hearts. While in 
Vietnam he was introduced to narcotics. 
He returned to this country as a war 
casualty. During the time he was recu- 
perating in a VA hospital here in the 
States, he applied for help with his nar- 
cotics problem. He never heard anything 
in return. 

Eventually, he turned himself in to a 
non-VA hospital. He is now at home be- 
ing tended by a private physician at his 
family’s expense. The cost is substantial. 

This is wrong. The Government has a 
heavy responsibility to help veterans 
with drug problems. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration must make an all-out effort 
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to rehabilitate every single one. We must 

see to it that the best medical care and 

the most advanced treatment methods 

are made available to veterans who seek 
elp. 

I know that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has opened five drug clinics and 13 
more are to be activated in July of this 
year. An additional 12 are scheduled to 
open in July 1972. This will only begin 
” cope with the magnitude of the prob- 
em. 

The Veterans’ Administration and the 
Defense Department are both aware that 
the figures used to project these 30 cen- 
ters are out of date. The addiction rate 
in Vietnam has mushroomed since the 
plans were drawn up. We really need to 
aim for between 50 and 60 centers and 
have them in operation within a year. 

The fiscal year 1972 appropriation re- 
quest for VA drug units is approximately 
$3 million. It is my understanding that 
the VA could responsibly use six times 
that amount. 

Conservative estimates on the number 
of narcotic addicts range between 200,- 
000 and 250,000. I am told that in public 
and private clinics around the country 
approximately 25 percent of those who 
seek help are veterans. That would mean 
there are 50,000 to 60,000 veterans who 
are addicts—and the number is fast in- 
creasing. It costs about $2,000 a year to 
give quality care to an addict. This in- 
cludes hospitalization for withdrawal, 
methadone treatment, some psychiatric 
counseling, vocational counseling, and 
laboratory fees. A good program would 
require $2,000 per patient, no less than 
that. Multiply that figure by 50,000 to 
60,000 veteran addicts. It means at least 
$100 million. Not all addicts, of course. 
seek help. 

But the $3 million for fiscal year 1972 
will not begin to deal with this situation. 
Just to operate effectively the 18 centers 
now planned for this year, the appropria- 
tion figure should be more than doubled. 
In addition, funds should be appro- 
priated for starting about 40 new centers 
immediately. Moreover, money should be 
made available for contract services in 
areas where no VA center is operating. 
Indeed, even if the VA drug clinics are 
doubled, contract services will still be 
necessary. 

A VA drug unit is now open in New 
York City. Even if there were room, 
which there is not, this is no help to a 
veteran who lives in Rhode Island. 
Because of the nature of the rehabilita- 
tion methods, the clinic needs to be close 
to where the patient lives and works. 
After 2 to 8 weeks of hospitalization, the 
treatment usually involves methadone 
maintenance which requires outpatient 
care over a long period of time, including 
daily visits to the clinic. Meanwhile the 
veteran can work or go to school. 

The VA cannot set up the hundreds 
and hundreds of clinics within daily reach 
of every veteran in the country with a 
drug habit. It can set up clinics in the 
major population centers, and in other 
areas pay the bill for veterans who go to 
public and private clinics, such as the 
facilities established under the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act. 

I have urged Mr. Boranp, chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
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which funds the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, to designate at least $15 million to 
operate existing VA drug units, to start 
new ones, and to provide contract services 
for fiscal year 1972. Perhaps as much as 
$20 million should be considered. 

Also, I have written today to the head 
of the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. 
Donald Johnson, requesting that he set 
up the mechanisms to provide contract 
services for addicted veterans who are 
outside the range of existing VA drug 
clinics. In addition, I have urged Mr. 
Johnson to initiate an advertising and 
public relations effort to inform veterans 
that they are eligible for rehabilitation 
treatment either at a VA drug unit or, 
where that is lacking, at a State, com- 
munity, or private clinic approved by the 
VA. It must be made clear that anyone 
seeking help will not be subject to arrest 
or other punitive measures. The word 
must get around that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the VA, has made a 
commitment to do everything possible 
to help addicted veterans. 

I believe that kind of commitment 
should be made. It can only happen if 
this Congress appropriates between $15 
and $20 million for fiscal year 1972. 


MORATORIUM ON CLEAR CUTTING 
OF TIMBER 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation which calls 
for a 2-year moratorium on clear cutting 
of timber resources of the United States 
on Federal lands, and for the establish- 
ment of a commission to investigate and 
study the practice of clear cutting. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we in the 
United States start living with, rather 
than fighting against, our environment. 
Throughout our Nation we see examples 
of abuse to our national forests which 
have caused severe damage, damage that 
will take generations to correct, if it 
can be corrected at all. 

It is now clear that we must call a 
halt to indiscriminate destruction of our 
national forests; we are long overdue in 
a study and investigation of the practice 
of clear cutting with a view to deter- 
mining whether such a practice is in the 
best interest of the United States and 
our remaining timber resources. 

My proposal would allow for the estab- 
lishment of an “Inter-Disciplinary Clear 
Cutting Practice Study Commission” 
composed of 17 members—five from the 
Senate; five from the House of Repre- 
sentatives; two representatives of the 
timber and lumber industry; three from 
the staff of an accredited school of for- 
estry; and two recognized leaders in the 
field of conservation. 

It would give us a chance to stop and 
take a look at what we are doing to our 
national forests and to weigh our present 
destructive practices against the possible 
outcome. If we continue to proceed along 
the clear-cutting path we are now pur- 
suing, we threaten to turn our national 
forests into national wastelands. 
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BIGHORN CANYON NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation to make 
available a sum of not more than $780,- 
000 for the acquisition of land and in- 
terests in land for completion of the 
Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, situated on the Wyoming-Montana 
border. 

The Bighorn Canyon National Recre- 
ation Area was established by the 89th 
Congress in 1966. The act, at that time, 
provided that not more than $355,000 
could be appropriated from the land and 
water conservation fund for land ac- 
quisition and right-of-way. This appro- 
priation was earmarked for the con- 
struction of a road from Lovell, Wyo., 
to Fort Smith, Mont. 

Unfortunately, construction of this 
road has been delayed to the point where 
it has become necessary to increase the 
ceiling placed on land acquisition costs 
provided for in the act. It is now esti- 
mated that the total amount needed for 
right-of-way acquisition is $680,000 and 
an additional $100,000 is needed for land 
acquisition costs. 

The Bighorn Canyon Recreation Area 
is currently third in visitor usage in my 
State of Wyoming, which indicates its 
potential once it is completely developed. 
Full development, however, cannot be 
realized until a good highway is com- 
pleted. 

The money for this increase is avail- 
able under the land and water conser- 
vation fund, and it is my hope the Con- 
gress can act with haste on this matter 
so as to effect a means whereby the total 
development and use of the national 
recreation area can be fulfilled. 


FASCELL INTRODUCES PRISONER- 
OF-WAR RESOLUTION 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am join- 
ing Chairman CLEMENT ZABLOCKI and the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Policy in in- 
troducing a resolution concerning Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. 

I believe this clean bill represents the 
strongest and most effective legislation 
which the Congress has seen on the 
prisoner-of-war situation. 

Essentially the bill approaches the is- 
sue in three ways. First, it expresses the 
sense of the Congress protesting the in- 
humane treatment of POW’s and calling 
upon the North Vietnamese Government 
to abide by the Geneva Convention on 
the humane treatment of prisoners of 
war. 

Second, this legislation expresses the 
congressional sentiment that the allies 
should unconditionally release 1,600 
North Vietnamese prisoners of war now 
being held in South Vietnam. This hu- 
mane action would not jeopardize our 
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security, but it would bring the influence 
of world opinion on North Vietnam to 
respond in kind. 

Third, the resolution urges the Presi- 
dent to undertake further steps to nego- 
tiate a date for withdrawal of all Ameri- 
ean forces from Southeast Asia, contin- 
gent on satisfactory arrangements being 
made, at least 3 months prior to such 
a date, for the release of all POW’s. 

My enthusiasm for this legislation is 
especially strong because it incorporates 
the provisions of my own legislative pro- 
posals in this area, including uncondi- 
tional repatriation, as well as a proposal 
I made in testimony to the subcommittee 
during its consideration of legislation 
concerning the POW issue. 

In that testimony I said: 

The Prisoners of War must not be made 
to bear the responsibility for a policy which 
requires that a substantial number of Amer- 
ican support forces remain indefinitely in 
South Vietnam. The diplomatic risk of as- 
suring complete withdrawal of all American 
forces has one distinct advantage: it brings 
the focus of world opinion down hard on 
the North Vietnamese government. Therein 
lies the real, and perhaps the only, incen- 
tive for North Vietnam to negotiate the 
issue. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the bill 
which is finally reported to us by the 
full Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
be substantially the same as the bill 
which I am introducing today. I am also 
hopeful that our colleagues will join in 
support of this important legislation. 


SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, we in this 
House know that our distinguished col- 
league, CLAUDE PEPPER, serves his Nation, 
State, and district ably and with great 
distinction. 

He is a powerful member of the great 
Committee on Rules. He chairs the Se- 
lect Committee on Crime which is doing 
such a notable job in the related drug 
abuse and rehabilitation problem. He 
also serves on the Internal Security 
Committee. 

Senator Peprer’s colorful career 
started in the U.S. Senate where for 
many years he gave outstanding leader- 
ship on foreign and domestic matters. 

Although he was defeated in a reelec- 
tion bid the Senate’s loss was the House’s 
gain because Senator PEPPER has again 
risen to positions of power, leadership, 
and responsibility. 

Recently Tropic, the Miami Herald 
Sunday magazine featured an article by 
Lawrence Mahoney on CLAUDE PEPPER’sS 
career. 

Because I know that my colleagues in 
the House are interested in the great pub- 
lic career of CLAUDE PEPPER I am includ- 
ing the article in the RECORD: 

‘THE FALL AND RISE OF CLAUDE PEPPER 
(By Lawrence Mahoney) 

Claude Pepper is a strider at 70; a 28-year- 
old gets winded maintaining his pace from 
the Cannon Office Building to the House, 
where the congressman must meet a quorum 
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call on an important trade bill. Pepper 
bounds up the marble stairs, nodding to vari- 
ous Capitol policemen and bureaucrats who, 
like his staff, acknowledge him as Senator. 

After the quorum, Pepper rambles off for 
a luncheon with the Florida delegation, 
which includes Sen. Lawton Chiles, Pepper 
is the first of the 12 congressmen to arrive. 
Momentarily, in the basement hallway of the 
U.S. Senate, Pepper is surrounded by three 
other men from Florida who have been 
elected to that body: Spessard Holland, Ed- 
ward Gurney and Chiles. With the absence 
of one, these four are the men Florida has 
sent to the Senate in the past quarter of a 
century, the years of the state’s most crucial 
development. Absent is George Smathers, the 
man whose election ended the Senate career 
of Claude Pepper. 

Instead of one senator among 100 (or 96, 
as it was in his day), Claude Pepper, since 
1962, has been one congressman among some 
470. The prestige and the power are not the 
same, but Pepper seems to thrive in the lower 
chamber, where he is a respected and im- 
portant leader. 

Claude Pepper is special in this way: He 
was an untypical southern senator and na- 
tional leader, perhaps the most important 
senator Florida ever sent to Washington; 
an early and primary victim of the “soft-on- 
communism” campaign techniques of the 
McCarthy era; a good example of American 
political pragmatism; a legislator operating 
ahead of his time. 

Pepper sits at desk No, 48595, the massive 
brown teak of the House of Representatives, 
room 432 of the Cannon Building, the high 
walls plastered with photographs and plaques 
of 40 years in politics. 

Claude Pepper, unlike a lot of silver- 
tongued politicians, never really had the good 
looks to complement what was coming out 
of his mouth. Short and homely, he would be 
a media man's disaster in these days of state- 
wide television. When Pepper did his cam- 
paigning, though, being a golden boy prob- 
ably didn’t matter all that much. More deci- 
sive talents were his. He was master of the 
cypress or palm stump, of mullet and hush- 
puppy oratory at the fish fry, of the motor- 
cade and the sound truck, of the Baptist 
preacher variety of joke. 

Pepper the senator was adept with the fed- 
eral pork barrel, too, and the blossoming of 
forts and airfields in Florida during the early 
days of World War II was not entirely at- 
tributable to sunshine and vacant palmetto 
scrublands; FDR remembered his New Deal 
and lend-lease ally, and this made the mili- 
tary pork sizzle all the more in Florida fry- 
ing pans, 

Pepper retains a good measure of that flair 
and style today. He represents an urban, 
largely northern-born and heavily Jewish 
congressional district at the tip of Florida, a 
constituency that bears hardly any resem- 
blance at all to the underpopulated state 
which counted Claude as its man in Wasb- 
ington in the 1930's and '40's. 

Claude Denson Pepper was born on Sep- 
tember 8, 1900, on a farm near Dudleyville, 
Alabama. His mother once said that he began 
to talk when he was nine months old, and 
he’s been talking ever since. When Claude 
was 10, the family moved 10 miles down the 
road to Camp Hill, in the heart of Black Belt 
cotton country. The family was poor and 
Pepper worked from early on. One of his first 
jobs was as a wandering blocker of hats; 
after a customer threatened to kill him for 
ruining a Sunday-go-to-meeting hat, he 
took a test and became a school teacher in 
the peanut town of Dothan, then worked as 
a steel hand in the furnaces near Birming- 
ham before entering the University of Ala- 
bama, 

Working his way through Tuscaloosa, Pep- 
per managed to escape World War I's draft 
by joining the campus training corps. He 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa and went north 
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to the Harvard Law School, where, after three 
more years of double duty as waiter-student, 
he got his law degree and was ranked in the 
first six students of his class. It was 1924 
and, as a son of the South with political am- 
bitions, he went down to teach law at the 
State university of Arkansas, where he turned 
down a high-paying job with a utility com- 
pany. 

One of Professor Pepper's students was 
a bright youth named William J. Fulbright. 
Both young men were to represent southern 
states in the U.S. Senate; both were to be 
powers on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Florida boom beckoned and Arkansas 
opportunity looked pale by comparison, so 
Pepper took a job in the law office of Judge 
W. H. Davis at Perry, a scraggly little pine 
tree town at the peninsula's Big Bend on 
the Gulf. It was 1925 and his starting salary 
was $125 a month. 

He did well, became a partner and trained 
his sights on politics, stumping for Al Smith 
in 1928 and gaining election to the Legisla- 
ture’s House the next year. After one term, 
the voters of Taylor County turned down his 
bid for reelection. Pepper promptly moved 
to Tallahassee, his star rising despite that 
defeat. 

Five years of building a name for himself 
later, Pepper went after big game: The U.S. 
Senate seat of powerful Park Trammell. 
Pepper ran hard and well and appeared the 
victor until the Tampa vote came in “hot” 
for Trammell. That “hot” vote, probably 
much of it illegal, was not protested by 
Pepper; his gentlemanly reserve would count 
next time around. 

Next time came far sooner than expected. 
In 1936, with the death of Duncan U. Fletch- 
er, the senior Florida senator, Pepper ran 
without opposition for the remainder of the 
term. That same year he married Irene 
Mildred Webster of St. Petersburg. 

Claude Pepper took Capitol Hill by verbal 
assault. His maiden speech in the Senate was 
an indictment of his peers and colleagues for 
deserting the New Deal; in no time at all, 
he was the most prominent of the freshmen 
and his stature was soon to eclipse most of 
the veterans. 

By 1938, slick-haired Claude Pepper, eyes 
heavenward, gesturing in front of a red Ford 
which had large megaphones mounted atop, 
was on the cover of Time as “the Florida 
fighting cock (who) will be a White House 
weather vane.” The New Republic wrote of 
his record “of having gone down the line 
with the administration on every issue.” 
Seeking a full six-year term, his platform 
was for fair wages, reasonable hours, the 
old-age revolving pension plan, relief, the 
WPA and the New Deal. 

Pepper proved a good barometer for the 
President and his program: He won and his 
conspicuousness mushroomed; some saw 
him as “the great liberal” and others con- 
sidered him “the most dangerous man in the 
Senate since Huey P. Long.” 

As an observer at the Nuremberg Nazi 
Congress, Pepper watched another master of 
the podium from afar and returned to Wash- 
ington convinced that Adolf Hitler was out 
to conquer the world. Pepper, collaborating 
closely with FDR, pioneered lend-lease legis- 
lation and pushed for a destroyers-for-bases 
agreement with Great Britain; he also pro- 
moted compulsory military service. The 
hawk from Florida was hanged in effigy on 
the Capitol lawn by “The Mothers of the 
United States of America.” 

Domestically, the senator stayed strongly 
by FDR. The unfriendly New York Herald 
Tribune chided him: “When the White House 
has an important balloon to send up, it in- 
vites Senator Pepper to supply the necessary 
oratorical helium.” He aggravated a lot of 
people in Florida by breaking with the south- 
ern bloc and co-sponsoring legislation to re- 
peal the poll tax. 

The war ended with Pepper safely in the 
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Senate for another five years. He began to 
operate in an internationalist sphere, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Soviet Union, the 
U.S.’s major wartime ally. Pepper, who had 
been considered a warmonger in 1940, had by 
the second half of the decade become a peace- 
monger in the eyes of many. “I believed that 
the seeds of a third world war were present 
at the end of the second,” Pepper said in 
a recent interview, “and the advent of nu- 
clear weaponry made that possibility all the 
more horrible. I wanted to do everything in 
my power to keep the two giants, us and the 
Soviets, from becoming enemies. If I had 
had more support, if I had been more effec- 
tive, the world would have been spared all 
of this Cold War, all of the troubles of the 
past 25 years.” 

On a 19-nation tour of the war-ravaged 
lands of Europe and the Middle East in 1945, 
during which he advocated that Miami's 
Vizcaya become the seat of the infant United 
Nations, Claude Pepper had a fateful meet- 
ing with Joseph Stalin. 

In the ruins of Berlin, Senator Pepper 
hopped aboard a Russian military transport 
and flew to Moscow. Once there, Pepper went 
with a translator into the bowels of the 
Kremlin, where he talked for nearly an hour 
with the dictator. 

He left convinced that the Russians were 
Wwar-weary, that the U.S. had treated them 
badly by plainly ignoring a request for a $5 
billion recovery loan, that the Red army was 
demobilizing and that Stalin wished to work 
for peace and amity with the United States. 
Pepper wrote about it in a page one piece 
supplied to The New York Times and other 
papers by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance (NANA), which financed his trip. 
Allying himself with Henry Wallace and the 
Progressives, he split with Harry S. Truman 
over the military phases of the Marshall 
Plan, in particular the arms shipments to 
Greece and Turkey, where communist revolts 
were being squashed. In 1948, he urged 
Dwight Eisenhower, then president of Co- 
lumbia University, to oppose Truman for the 
Democratic nomination; briefly he put up 
his own name for that office. 

Unfriendly eyes were watching all of this, 
especially at Pepper’s home base. That meet- 
ing in the Kremlin, that article in The Times 
and Pepper's entire record and attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union were to be used cyn- 
ically and fervently—and deadly effectively— 
against the senior Florida senator who, in 
1950, became the first and most prominent 
political victim of the Cold War in the 
United States. 

In that campaign, Claude Pepper would be- 
come the “Red” Pepper, apologist for Joe 
Staiin, “a pervert by assonance,” an associate 
of an uppity nigger named Paul Robeson, a 
proponent of socialized medicine, the very 
symbol of all that was far left field in the 
New Deal, an anti-business cohort of union 
gangsters and racketeers. In short, Pepper 
got both barrels, point-blank. 

That year, midway in the century, was a 
pivotal point in the politics of Florida, the 
South and the nation. A march to the right, 
the spawning moment of McCarthyism, the 
rise on the national scene of Richard Nixon— 
all were signaled to begin by the purge of 
Pepper. 

The tumult and the shouting of 1950 were 
memorable for their heat, hatred and nasti- 
ness. What prompted the successful chal- 
lenge of Pepper by Smathers, a young man 
with a liberal political past who had once 
compaigned for the senator, who Pepper 
aided in the early stages of his legal and 
public career? The answer goes beyond 
George Smathers. 

Claude Pepper’s tolerance of the Soviet 
Union and his insistence on continuing with 
the New Deal idea that the people who had 
the big money should be made to pay for 
raising up the blacks and the poor whites 
were anathema to some people who had a lot 
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of money. By 1944, the special interests were 
sick and tired of FDR and everything and 
anyone having to do with his policies. Pepper 
persisted as the region’s primary eloquent 
voice for Mberalism; he stayed with it past 
all bounds of political safety. 

In particular, he offended Edward Ball, 
baron of the billion-dollar Florida DuPont 
interests. 

By 1950, Ball and his empire, along with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, had fueled, 
primed and launched the most elaborate 
crusade of political annihilation ever seen in 
the South. Their gunslinger, wavy-haired 
young Congressman Smathers, back from the 
Pacific wars, was anything but gentle and 
ineffectual; nor would any nobility of fair 
play enter into it this time. Smathers was 
a willing weapon of the people who, not so 
much in support of him, were desperate to 
pry Claude Pepper out of the Senate. Thus 
the stage was set for battle. 

Smathers on the attack: “The leader of 
the radicals and extremists is now on trial 
in Florida. Arrayed against him will be loyal 
Americans ... Standing against us will be 
certain northern labor bosses, all the social- 
ists, all the radicals and all of the fellow 
travelers . . . Florida will not allow herself 
to become entangled in the spiraling spider 
web of the Red network. The people of our 
state will no longer tolerate advocates of 
treason. The outcome can truly determine 
whether our homes will be destroyed, 
whether our children will be torn from their 
mothers, trained as conspirators and turned 
against their parents, their home and their 
church. I stand for election on the principle 
of the free state against the jail state.” 

A scenario of the spring of 1950: George 
Smathers, eyes glinting like Clint Eastwood 
in an Italian-made Western, entertains—and 
confuses—a gathering of North Floridians 
with the most famous phraseology of the 
campaign. “Are you aware that Claude Pep- 
per is known all over Washington as a shame- 
less extrovert? Not only that, but this man 
is reliably reported to practice nepotism with 
his sister-in-law, and he has a sister who was 
once a thespian in wicked New York. Worst of 
all, it is an established fact that Mr. Pepper, 
before his marriage, practiced celibacy.” 

Three weeks before election day, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, in an article written 
by the late Ralph McGill, early oracle of 
Deep South liberalism, carried a frontal at- 
tack on Pepper, calling him a spellbinding 
pinko supported by ultra-left-wing friends. 
It was one of the worst blows of the cam- 
paign, pushing even liberals and moderates, 
rare critters that they were, over to Smath- 
ers. (McGill later expressed shame and sor- 
row over the article, saying that Smathers’ 
father had tricked him into writing it.) A 
little book, The Red Record of Senator Claude 
Pepper, came out during the campaign's last 
week; Miami, a Pepper stronghold, got nine 
tons of the hatchet-job alone. 

Both barrels. Point-blank. 

Up against the smear, Pepper fought hard 
but futilely, backtracking a bit on the Dixie- 
crat-aggravating FEPC by saying that while 
he had voted for the civil rights legislation 
during the war, he had twice since voted 
against it in committee (Smathers called 
this one of the best-kept secrets of the post- 
war years); and the senator's efforts to bring 
President Truman in on his side were re- 
buffed. 

At the ballot box, populist Panhandle folk 
and Tampa-Miami moderates deserted Pep- 
per in droves. The smear put Smathers in 
Office by 67,000 votes. From Manhattan, Henry 
Luce’s magazine empire trumpeted: “Repub- 
leans joyfully saw the result as a harbinger 
of a national conservative trend ...a blow 
to the Fair Deal nationally and a warning of 
the communist issue which Republicans are 
sure to raise this fall.” 
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The primary of 1950 was a crushing blow 
to Claude Pepper, not only politically but 
personally. “I sometimes wonder how he sur- 
vived the first years after he left the Sen- 
ate,” one of his friends said. “He had cam- 
paign debts to pay off and, unlike a lot of 
senators, he had not been too busy looking 
after his own financial interests while in 
office.” The ex-senator and his wife Mildred, 
who had no children, returned to Florida 
and began to pick up the pieces. 

He expanded his Tallahassee law firm, 
opening an office in Miami Beach. His old 
talent for the law proved endurable, and he 
kept his interest in politics and public is- 
sues alive, appearing on platforms with Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952 and 1956. But he desper- 
ately missed the U.S. Senate. In 1958, he 
tried to return, running against Spessard 
Holland. Pepper got 321,000 votes, but it 
wasn't enough. 

South Florida’s swelling population pre- 
sented another kind of an opportunity for 
Pepper to go back to Capitol Hill. In 1962, 
a new congressional district was carved out 
of northern Dade County. Pepper easily won 
the election. At the age of 62, Claude Pepper 
became a freshman congressman. The return 
to Washington seemed to rejuvenate him. 

George Smathers left the Senate in 1969, 
his health bad, his reputation largely that of 
a senator who looked after his friends and 
cultivated his special interests; a man of 
considerable influence with John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson, but also linked to Ra- 
fael Trujillo and Bobby Baker. 

So at 70, and 40 of those years in public 
office, Claude Pepper has politically outlived 
the man who took away his Senate seat in 
1950. From his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Pepper endures. He is still able 
and he is still liberal, and the times haven't 
entirely caught up with him yet. 

The Americans for Constitutional Action 
(ACA), the rightist equivalent of the liberal 
and better-known Americans for Democratic 
Action (ADA), consider Claude Pepper the 
most liberal southern member of either 
house of Congress. Ratings after the 91st 
Congress last year, cumulative to 1957, gave 
Pepper a near negligible score of three per 
cent. Even Fulbright got a 24 per cent, and 
J. Edward Burke, whose district borders Pep- 
per’s on the north, got a 96 per cent. The 
average for Florida's 14-man delegation was 
63 per cent, which might mean, in the eyes 
of the ACA, that Pepper was 20 times as 
liberal as the average Florida congressman. 

As such a liberal, Pepper might be con- 
sidered some kind of a hero by the young 
New Left. But not so, and certainly not 
among the young of his district. 

Robert Kunst, chief of the Florida New 
Party and now working with Dr. Benjamin 
Spock and Gore Vidal on the national anti- 
war level, considers Pepper “wishy-washy, a 
has-been liberal whose liberalism has been 
overtaken by the times.” So it goes with some 
of the more articulate young. 

Yet, if Pepper represents the elders on the 
bread-and-butter issues (and does it well), 
he is also youth-conscious, probably more so 
than ever before because of the 18-year-old 
vote. He is pushing for a cabinet-level Office 
of Youth Affairs. And, as chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee on Crime, he’s delving into 
the drug issue and the treatment of juvenile 
offenders by the courts and the jails. The 70- 
year-old often comes to moments like this in 
his conversations: 

“Yes, I am reading up on marijuana and all 
of that. We've listened to Art Linkletter, 
whose daughter died of LSD, or was it speed? 
Somehow or another, we need the best brains 
in the country to educate the people, espe- 
cially the young, on these drugs. We shouldn’t 
put it to 'em by preaching. We need a rock'n 
roll star to popularize a song for the whole- 
somely exhilarated. .. .” 

The press of office business cuts into the 
congressman's meanderings about pot and 
rock. A Populist slogan he uses to this day 
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is Pepper Cares, and this means doing per- 
sonal work for his constituents. As the con- 
summate politician, he knows it pays off at 
the polls. 

Leaning back in his plush congressional 
chair, Pepper rings up the chief of a federal 
bureaucracy in Miami. “I’m calling on a 
mission of mercy,” he softly explains to the 
bureaucrat. “This Mrs. Smith is, I under- 
stand, about to be let go, is that right? She's 
64, blind, has three sisters partially depend- 
ent upon her? (The official explains that the 
woman is not capable of putting in a day’s 
work, that she will have retirement rights, 
etc.) 

“Well, at least don’t fire her until after 
Christmas,” Pepper asks. “I appreciate it, I 
hate to bother you, but we all have to do 
that on this kind of thing.” 

Such Ombudsman-like work is done by 
all congressmen. Like all of them, Pepper 
loses some and wins some, but help, he says, 
is the best thing he does in office: “Help 
people legislatively and individually.” It is 
very satisfying work, he adds. 

Besides his chairmanship of the crime 
committee, a plum he got because his fellow 
congressmen hold him in high regard, Pep- 
per also sits on the powerful House Commit- 
tee on’ Rules, a sort of Dardanelles through 
which legislation must sail into the arena or 
die. 

Pepper's third committee assignment is one 
of great irony. When, in 1969, Speaker of 
the House John McCormack and powerbroker 
Wilbur Mills asked him to become a member 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Pepper's first reflex was to say that 
he wanted nothing to do with it, with HUAC 
of the witch-hunting, blacklisting ‘50's and 
early '60’s. “In 1950, a lot of Smathers’ ma- 
terial was leaked from the HUAC staff,” a 
legislative aide said. 

But McCormack and Mills told Pepper they 
wanted him on HUAC because they did not 
want a witch-hunting committee. Pepper 
took the seat. Today he is the ranking Demo- 
crat on the committee, since renamed In- 
ternal Security. It is possible that he might 
someday be its chairman. 

Such is the nature of American political 
pragmatism: A time and a season for all 
things and all positions, Claude Pepper, short 
on ideology but firmly in the camp of the 
liberals, in 40 years of public office has been 
hanged in effigy as a war-monger, damned 
as a peacemaker, a man burned by the Red- 
baiters and Super-Americans, who sits today 
on the House's onetime commie-hunting ap- 
paratus to keep it from going berserk again, 
an early liberal whose record does not mean 
so much to the Left of this decade. With it 


all, Claude Pepper has not heard his last 
hurrah. 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE ANTISMOG AUTO POLLU- 
TION CASE 


(Mr. ROSENTHAL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Rrcorp.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 2, 1969, I joined with Mr. Bur- 
ton of California, in a letter to Attorney 
General John Mitchell, protesting re- 
ports that the Justice Department was 
about to compromise one of the most im- 
portant antitrust cases affecting the 
health and welfare of the American peo- 
ple. At issue, was the Department's civil 
case against certain automobile manu- 
facturers and the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, for allegedly agreeing 
to suppress research, development, and 
application of pollution control devices 
for automobiles. 

Our fears were quickly confirmed. The 
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Justice Department did accept a plea of 
no contest from the defendants and en- 
tered into a consent decree. That action 
by the Justice Department, after exten- 
sive and ex parte discussions with the 
chief auto industry lobbyist, deprived the 
American people of their right to know 
all the facts about one of America’s 
wealthiest industries, raised formidable 
barriers to the many treble damage suits 
by cities and States, which could have 
been initiated after a full and open trial 
of the issues, and seriously undermined 
the deterent effect of our antitrust laws. 
Most importantly, Justice’s anticonsumer 
manuever, represented a callous disre- 
gard for the health of millions of Amer- 
icans who are suffering the toxic effects 
of air pollution, 50 percent of which is 
caused by automobile exhaust. 

I am now in possession of an internal 
Justice Department document, which 
conclusively demonstrates that folly of 
the consent decree. The Justice document 
states, in part: 

We are convinced that we have shown the 
grand jury and are in possession of evidence 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt the exis- 
tence of an industry-wide agreement and 
conspiracy among the auto manufacturers, 
through AMA. not to compete in the research, 
development, manufacture and installation 
of motor vehicle air pollution control devices 
for the purpose of achieving interminable 
delays, or at least delays for as long as pos- 
sible. 

In Mr. Turner’s language, contained in 
his Supplemental Memorandum for the At- 
torney General, dated May 12, 1966, “if the 
grand jury investigation discloses an ab- 
sence of justification for the agreement not 
to compete, as seems quite likely, the agree- 
ment would be so plainly unlawful as to war- 
rant a criminal proceeding.” It is respect- 
fully submitted that the grand jury investi- 
gation clearly disclosed such an agreement 
and absence of justification. Throughout the 
entire conspiracy, the participants were cog- 
nizant of the antitrust implications of their 
activities. Despite this fact the conspiracy 
was carried on for economic reasons. The 
health and welfare of the community were 
disregarded. In these circumstances, criminal 
prosecution is clearly indicated (Emphasis 
Added). 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this 
recommendation for a criminal prose- 
cution by its antitrust division the Jus- 
tice Department entered into an innocu- 
ous consent order. This flouting of the 
antitrust laws and abuse of the public 
interest by the Department of Justice, 
is intolerable—especially from an ad- 
ministration that alleges concern for the 
rule of law. 

What is at stake here is not merely the 
rule of law. But also, the health of mil- 
lions of Americans. The automobile is 
responsible for dumping more than 90 
million tons of pollutants into the at- 
mosphere each year, more than twice 
as much as any other single pollutor. It 
accounts for 91 percent of all carbon 
monoxide, 63 percent of the unburned 
hydrocarbons and 48 percent of the ox- 
ides of nitrogen emitted from all sources. 
In the Los Angeles area, automobile pol- 
lution represents 85 percent of the con- 
taminants emitted into the ambient air, 
daily. 

But Los Angeles is not the only city in 
America under mortal attack from air 
pollution. In New York City—my city— 
the death rate from emphysema has in- 
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creased 500 percent between 1960 and 
1970. During the same period, deaths 
from chronic bronchitis in New York in- 
creased 200 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the public loses con- 
fidence in their system of government 
when the chief law enforcement agency 
looks the other way in the face of law 
violations. This must not be allowed to 
happen again. 


NATIONAL PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
WEEK 


(Mr. JONES of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the President to issue 
an annual proclamation designating the 
period between October 12 and 19 to be 
National Patriotic Education Week. 

The purpose of thus designating one 
specific week each year is to focus the 
Nation's attention upon the democratic 
ideals on which our country was founded. 
Each community would emphasize our 
national heritage in its own way during 
the week. 

The rates of October 12-19 are not 
arbitrarily chosen. The week would be- 
gin on Columbus Day, marking the dis- 
covery of the New World, and it would 
end on Yorktown Day, commemorating 
the last decisive major battle in 
America’s War for Independence. During 
these 7 days, all Americans, regardless 
of their points of view could study and 
emphasize those freedoms which we all 
enjoy and hold dear. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent that this joint resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Mutts (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), On Tuesday, May 18 from 6:30 
p.m., Wednesday, May 19, Thursday, May 
20 on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, on May 
24, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Spence) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Hogan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 30 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. McCtoskey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roncaio) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 


neous matter:) 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, for 10 minutes, to- 


day. 
Mr. Asrın, for 15 minutes, today. 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 20 minutes, today. 
Mr. Roprno, for 10 minutes, today. 
Mr. Fuqua, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bracci, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAPPELL, for 60 minutes, on May 
19. 

Mr. Rarick, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. St GERMAIN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAPPELL, for 60 minutes, on May 
25. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Kemp, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. RONCALIO. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania, immedi- 
ately following the remarks of Mr. STAG- 
GERS during general debate on House 
Joint Resolution 642, in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Spence) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MINSHALL in four instances. 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. WYMAN in two instances. 

Mr. Hocan in five instances. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. DU PONT. 

Mr. HALPERN İN two instances. 

Mr. Kemp in three instances. 

Mr. KEITH in six instances. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mi. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. Conte in two instances. 

Mr. ZwacH. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. VEYSEY. 

Mr. MIZELL in three instances. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Roncatio) and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. CaRNeEY. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. COTTER. 

Mr. JARMAN. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Boran in three instances. 

Mr. McFatt in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in three instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MEEDS. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee in three 
instances. 

Mr. KAZEN. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. HATHAWAY in two instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 


Mr. ScHeveEr in two instances, 
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Mr. Haca in three instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LATTA. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S5. 1181. An act to remove certain limita- 
tions on the granting of relief to owners of 
lost or stolen bearer securities of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 9 o'clock and 30 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


735. A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Transportation, 
transmitting a proposed highway safety pro- 
gram standard on accident investigation and 
reporting, pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 402(h); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

736. A letter from the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend titles 
37 and 38, United States Code, relating to 
promotion of members of the uniformed 
services who are in a missing status; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

737. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend the school break- 
fast program and special food service pro- 
gram for children through fiscal year 1972; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Committee 
on House Administration. House Resolution 
429. Resolution authorizing the payment of 
additional amounts out of the House con- 
tingent fund to defray expenses of the House 
restaurant and the cafeteria and other food 
service facilities of the House for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971; (Rept. No. 92-205). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Commit- 
tee on House Administration. House Resolu- 
tion 418. Resolution relating to telephone 
allowances of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for other purposes; (Rept. 
No. 92-206). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Commit- 
tee on House Administration. House Resolu- 
tion 420. Resolution providing additional 
postage for Members and officers of the House 
of Representatives; (Rept. No. 92-207). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. NEDZI: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Joint Resolution 169. Joint 
resolution authorizing the acceptance, by the 
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Joint Committee on the Library on behalf 
of the Congress, from the U.S, Capitol His- 
torical Society. of preliminary design sketches 
and funds for murals in the east corridor, 
first floor, in the House wing of the Capitol, 
and for other purposes; (Rept. No. 92-208). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 642. Joint resolution to provide for a 
temporary prohibition of strikes or lockouts 
with respect to the current railway labor- 
management dispute; with amendments 
(Rept. No, 92-209). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 447. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 642. 
Joint resolution to provide for a temporary 
prohibition of strikes or lockouts with re- 
Spect to the current railway labor-manage- 
ment dispute; (Rept. No. 92-210). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin) : 

H.R, 8476. A bill to increase the security 
and protection of imported merchandise and 
merchandise for export at ports of entry in 
the United States from loss or damage as a 
result of criminal and corrupt practices, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 8477. A bill to provide for a 5-percent 
reduction in the individual and corporate in- 
come taxes for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1970, and before January 1, 
1973; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 8478. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to eliminate the inclusion of 
agricultural credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 8479. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to com- 
pletely exempt certain farm vehicles and 
farm vehicle drivers from the provisions 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8480. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to prohibit the 
broadcasting of any advertising of alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 8481. A bill to amend certain Fed- 
eral laws relating to the State of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 8482. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments and 
annuity and pension payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall not be 
included as income for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for a veteran's or widow's 
pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 8483. A bill to suspend the death 
penalty for 2 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY (for himself and Mr. 
SCHWENGEL) : 

H.R. 8484. A bill to amend the National) 
Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1968 to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
vide for an additional parking facility in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. GUDE (for himself; and Mr. 
HOGAN) : 

H.R, 8485. A bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the interstate 
agreement on qualification of educational 
personnel; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 8486. A bill to incorporate the Fleet 
Reserve Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 8487. A bill to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development and Revenue Acts of 
1970 to further clarify the intent of Congress 
as to priorities for airway modernization and 
airport development, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 8488. A bill for the relief of Soviet 
Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 8489. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to require that certain private 
housing projects for lower income families 
must receive approval from a board com- 
posed of residents from the locality in which 
such project is to be located as a requisite 
of receiving Federal assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 8490. A bill to exempt citizens of the 
United States who are 65 years of age or 
over from paying entrance or admission fees 
for certain recreational areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

H.R. 8491. A bill to amend title ITI of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for projects to develop or demonstrate pro- 
grams designed to rehabilitate elderly 
patients of long-term health care facilities 
or to assist such patients in attaining self- 
care; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8492. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to train certain 
veterans, with appropriate experience as 
paramedical personnel, to serve as medical 
assistants in long-term health-care facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 8493. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 to allow for the donation 
of certain surplus commodities by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to State and local 
panel institutions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 8494. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to encourage the development and 
utilization of new and improved methods of 
waste disposal and pollution control; to as- 
sist small business concerns to effect con- 
versions required to meet Federal or State 
pollution control standards; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 8495. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to study the most feasi- 
ble and desirable means of establishing cer- 
tain portions of the tidelands, Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, seaward areas, and Great Lakes 
of the United States as marine sanctuaries 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 8496. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an itemized 
deduction for motor vehicle insurance pre- 
miums; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

ELR. 8497. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present a gold medal 
to the widow of Robert F. Kennedy; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
WaLDIE, Mr. Brasco, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
Murpuy of Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Wiscins, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. KEATING) : 
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H.R. 8498. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to move amphetamines and 
certain other stimulant substances from 
schedule III of such act to schedule IT; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 8499. A bill to provide Federal leader- 
ship and grants to the States for developing 
and implementing State programs for youth 
camp safety standards; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

H.R. 8500. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8501. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and irre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in 
the prevention and solution of crime by re- 
quiring a national registration of firearms, 
establishing minimum licensing standards 
for the possession of firearms, and encour- 
aging the enactment. of effective State and 
local firearms laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8502. A bill to provide for the elim- 
ination of the use of lead in motor vehicle 
fuel and the installation of adequate anti- 
pollution devices on motor vehicles, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 8503. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act (79 Stat. 244) to in- 
clude provision for a national land use policy 
by broadening the authority of the Water 
Resources Council and river basin commis- 
sions and by providing financial assistance 
for statewide land use planning; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8504. A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection, development, and enhancement of 
the public lands; to provide for the develop- 
ment of federally owned minerals; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8505. A bill to implement the Conven- 
tion on Nature Protection and Wildlife Pres- 
ervation in the Western Hemisphere (56 Stat. 
1354); amend Public Law 89-669 (October 15, 
1966); and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 8506. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: 

H.R. 8507. A bill to amend the Endangered 
Species Conservation Act of 1969 to extend 
the provisions therein to rare species of fish 
and wildlife, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 8508. A bill to extend to hawks and 
owls the protection now accorded to bald 
and golden eagles; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 8509. A bill to permit a State to elect 
to use funds from the highway trust fund 
for the purposes of urban mass transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia: 

H.R. 8510. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that educa- 
tional institutions receive a reimbursement 
for each student commissioned through the 
ROTC program at the institutions; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 8511. A bill to establish a commission 
to investigate and study the practice of clear 
cutting of timber resources of the United 
States on Federal lands; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

H.R. 8512. A bill to amend section 5 of Pub- 
lic Law 89-664 which established the Big- 
horn Canyon National Recreation Area; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for himself, 
Mr. Baprtto, and Mr. DANIELSON) : 

H.R. 8513. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize cer- 
tain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 

H.R. 8514. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to prevent the 
imposition thereunder of any prohibition on 
the importation into the United States of 
any strategic and critica] material from any 
free world country for so long as the im- 
portation of like material from any Com- 
munist country is not prohibited by law; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R, 8515. A bill limiting the use of pub- 
licly owned or controlled property in the 
District of Columbia, requiring the posting 
of a bond for the use of such property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 8516. A bill to establish environmental 
laboratories within the States, regions, and 
Nation pursuant to policies and goals estab- 
lished in the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 8517. A bill to create a National Agri- 
cultural Bargaining Board, to provide stand- 
ards for the qualification of associations of 
producers, to define the mutual obligation of 
handlers and associations of producers to 
negotiate regarding agricultura] products, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 8518. A bill to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development and Revenue Acts of 
1970 to further clarify the intent of Con- 
gress as to priorities for airway moderniza- 
tion and airport development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALEN (for himself and Mr. 
MrKva): 

H.R. 8519. A bill; Newsmen’s Privilege Act 
of 1971; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINN (for himself, Mr. Bos 
Witson, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
ROBINSON of Virginia, Mr. Crane, 
Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
MCCLURE, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 8520. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, to exclude from coverage by the 
act every household which has a member 
who is on strike, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 8521. A bill to prohibit commercial 
flights by supersonic aircraft into or over the 
United States until certain findings are made 
by the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and by the Secretary of 
Transportation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 8522. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to provide that 
licenses for the operation of a broadcasting 
station shall be issued for a term of 5 years; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOE: 

H.R. 8523. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by strengthening 
and improving the Foreign Service personnel 
system of the Department of State and of 
the U.S. Information Agency; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

My Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. Dun- 
can, Mr. Moss, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mrs, ABZUG, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mrs. CHISHOLM): 
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H.R. 8524. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish procedures 
providing members of the Armed Forces re- 
dress of grievances arising from acts of 
brutality or other cruelties, and acts which 
abridge or deny rights guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution of the United States, suf- 
fered by them while serving in the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 8525. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act'so as to promote the pub- 
lic health by strengthening the national ef- 
fort to conquer cancer; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8526. A bill to protect ocean mammals 
from being pursued, harassed, or killed; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 8527. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

H.R. 8528. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 8529. A bill to amend section 5042(a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to permit individuals who are not heads of 
families to produce wine for personal con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 8530. A bill to provide for overtime 
pay without limitation for officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan police force of the 
District. of Columbia, the U.S. Park police 
force, and the Executive Protective Service in 
those cases of serious civil disturbance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 8531. A bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into a compact with a 
State with respect to cooperative efforts and 
mutual assistance in the prevention of crime; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 8532. A bill to regulate the disposition 
of liquid wastes by deep-well subsurface in- 
jection; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 8533. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in regard to the restoration 
of the vessel Kaiulani; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 8534. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide for 
more effective control of aircraft noise; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
CULVER, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. WOLFF, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, Mr. FRASER, 8nd Mr. MONA- 
GAN): 

H.R. 8535. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Peace Corps Act to prohibit the expenditure 
of funds authorized by that act to carry out 
the functions of the Peace Corps under any 
agency created by Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1971; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr. SCHWENGEL (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. Cérpova, Mr, Duncan, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FOUN- 
TAIN, Mr. Gayrpos, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mayne, Mr. MazzoLI, Mr. MEEDS, Mr. 


MELCHER, Mr. MYERS, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
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RYAN, Mr. THONE, Mr. WRIGHT, and 
Mr. ZION): 

H.R. 8536. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to investigate, plan, and 
construct projects for the control of stream- 
bank erosion; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SIKES (for himself, Mr. Fuqva, 
and Mr. Prey): 

H.R. 8537. A bill limiting the use for 
demonstration purposes of any federally 
owned property in the District of Columbia, 
requiring the posting of a bond, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 8538. A bill to amend part II section 
204 of the Interstate Commerce Act to estab- 
lish limitations on Federal regulation of 
small trucks and trucks engaged in local 
hauling of farm products; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. PEL- 
LY, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
Pree, Mr. CARTER, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
Kino, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Grover, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Dent, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Price of Ili- 
nois and Mr. DENHOLM) : 

H.R. 8539. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide a system for the redress of law 
enforcement officers’ grievances and to estab- 
lish a law enforcement officers’ bill of rights 
in each of the several States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself and 
Mr. Bos WILSON) : 

H.J. Res. 643. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the month of Octo- 
ber 1971 as “Project Concern Month”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. RONCALIO, 
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Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. Mann, Mr. FULTON 
of Tennessee, and Mr. BEVILL) : 

H.J. Res. 644. Joint resolution relating to 
the war power of Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee: 

H.J. Res. 645. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation designating the period from Octo- 
ber 12 through 19 of each year as “National 
Patriotic Education Week"; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIZELL (for himself, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Camp, 
Mr. COLLINS of Texas, Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. 
Jonas, Mr. LENT, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. Poace, and Mr. 
Scorr): 

H. J. Res. 646. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 308. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the humane treatment and re- 
lease of U.S. prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnam and its allies in Southeast Asia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Res. 444. Resolution to abolish the 
Committee on Internal Security and enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 445. Resolution condemning the 
harassment of American fishing vessels by 
Soviet vessels, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. ASHBROOK) : 

H. Res. 446. Resolution to authorize ad- 
ditional investigative authority to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


177. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rati- 
fying the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending the 
right to vote to citizens 18 years of age and 
older; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

178. Also, Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia, ratifying the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending the right to vote to citizens 18 years 
of age and older; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 8540. A bill for the relief of Eleonora 
G. Mpolakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 8541. A bill for the relief of Adolfo 
Martin Laska; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, RIEGLE: 

H.R. 8542. A bill for the relief of Yang, 
Jung Ai and Yang, Hye Jung; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, today Rep- 
resentative CHISHOLM and I are intro- 
ducing, as cosponsors, a comprehensive 
child care bill calling for an appropria- 
tion of $5 billion, $8 billion and $10 bil- 
lion over a 3-year period. 

This bill is drafted as a series of de- 
tailed amendments to H.R. 6748, the 
bill introduced by Congressman BRADE- 
mas and other members of the Select 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, earlier in this session of Congress. 

We feel that H.R. 6748 is a good bill, 
but that it does not go far enough. It 
provides child care only for American 
communities of an as yet unspecified 
size; it deemphasizes the needs of wom- 
en: and—most important of all—it is 
unlikely to be funded at anything like 
the level necessary to meet the needs of 
the Nation’s women and children. 

Our bill tries to deal with these prob- 
lems. In drafting it, we have relied heav- 
ily on the suggestions of other people— 
working mothers, community leaders 
and child care experts. Last February, 
for example, I called a public hearing 
on child care in New York City. There 


I heard many women testify to the need 
for round-the-clock child care, and we 
have specifically provided for such sery- 
ices in our bill. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to include a copy of our bill, to- 
gether with the testimony which I gave 
earlier this morning to the select sub- 
committee. I am also including the 
transcript of the excellent testimony 
given at our New York hearings: 

H.R. 8402 
A bill to provide a comprehensive child de- 
velopment program in the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Comprehensive 
Child Development Act”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that (1) 
millions of American children are suffering 
unnecessary harm from the present lack of 
adequate child development services, partic- 
ularly during their early childhood years; 
(2) comprehensive child development pro- 
grams, including a full range of health, edu- 
cation, and social services, are essential to 
the achievement of the full potential of 
America’s children and should be available 
to all children regardless of economic, social, 
and family background; (3) children with 
special needs must receive full and special 
consideration in planning any child devel- 
opment programs and, until such time as 
such programs are expanded to become avall- 
able to all children, priority must be given 


to preschool children with the greatest eco- 
nomic and social need; (4) the absence of 
comprehensive child development programs 
has denied to thousands of American women 
the opportunity to achieve their full em- 
ployment potential; (5) while no mother 
may be forced to work as a condition for 
using child development programs, such pro- 
grams are essential to allow many parents 
to improve their economic condition by un- 
dertaking full or part-time employment, 
training and education; and (6) it is crucial 
to the meaningful development of such pro- 
grams that their planning and operation be 
undertaken as a partnership of parents, com- 
munity, State and local governments. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide every child with a fair and full oppor- 
tunity to reach his full potential by estab- 
lishing and expanding comprehensive child 
development programs and services so as to 
(1) assure the sound and coordinated de- 
velopment of these programs; (2) recognize 
and build upon the experience and successes 
gained through the Headstart program and 
Similar efforts; (3) make child development 
Services available to all children who need 
them, with special emphasis on preschool 
programs for economically disadvantaged 
children and for children of working moth- 
ers and single parent families; (4) provide 
that decisions as to the nature and funding 
of such programs be made at the commu- 
nity level with the full involvement of par- 
ents and other individuals and organizations 
in the community interested in child devel- 
opment; and (5) establish the legislative 
framework for the future expansion of such 
programs to provide universally available 
child development services. 
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TITLE I—COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS, DIRECTION TO 
ESTABLISH PROGRAM 


Sec. 101, The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish child development pro- 
grams and services through the support of 
activities in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 102. Funds appropriated under section 
108 may be used (in accordance with ap- 
proved applications) for the following ac- 
tivities: 

(a) planning and developing child devel- 
opment programs, including (1) assisting 
parent and community groups in developing 
such programs through seed money grants; 
and (2) developing and operating pilot pro- 
grams to test the effectiveness of new con- 
cepts, programs, and delivery systems; 

(b) establishing, maintaining, and oper- 
ating child development programs, which 
may include activities such as— 

(1) comprehensive physical and mental 
health, social, and cognitive development 
services necessary for children participating 
in the program to profit fully from their edu- 
cational opportunities and to attain their 
maximum potential; 

(2) food and nutritional services (includ- 
ing family consultation); 

(3) rental, remodeling, renovation, altera- 
tion, construction, or acquisition of facilities, 
including mobile facilities, and the acqui- 
sition of necessary equipment and supplies; 

(4) programs designed to meet the spe- 
cial needs of minority groups, Indian and 
migrant children with particular emphasis 
on the needs of children from bilingual fam- 
ilies for the development of skills in Eng- 
lish and other languages spoken in the 
home; 

(5) a program of daily activities designed 
to develop fully each child’s potential; 

(6) other specially designed health, so- 
cial, and educational programs (including 
afterschool, summer, weekend, vacation, and 
overnight programs) ; 

(7) medical, psychological, educational, 
and other appropriate diagnosis and iden- 
tification of visual, hearing, speech, nutri- 
tional, and other physical, mental, and emo- 
tional barriers to full participation in child 
development programs, with appropriate 
treatment to overcome such barriers; 

(8) incorporation within child develop- 
ment programs of special activities designed 
to ameliorate identified handicaps and, 
where necessary or desirable, because of the 
severity of such handicaps, establishing, 
maintaining, and operating separate child 
development programs designed primarily to 
meet the needs of handicapped children; 

(9) preservice and inservice education and 
other training for professional and para- 
professional personnel incorporating a ca- 
reer ladder structure to allow for a definite 
advancement from unskilled to skilled 
positions; 

(10) dissemination of information in the 
functional language of those to be served 
to assure that parents are well informed of 
child development programs available to 
them and may become directly involved in 
such programs; 

(11) services, including, where desired, in- 
home services, and training in the funda- 
mentals of child development, for parents, 
older family members functioning in the 
capacity of parents, youth and prospective 
parents; 

(12) utilization of child advocates to work 
on behalf of children and parents to secure 
them full access to other services, programs, 
or activities intended for the benefit of 
children; and 

(13) such other services and activities as 
the Secretary deems appropriate in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act; 
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(c) staff and administrative expenses of 
local policy councils and child development 
councils. 

PRIME SPONSORS 

Sec. 103. (a) The following shall be eli- 
gible to be prime sponsors of a comprehen- 
sive child development program in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section: 

(1) any State; 

(2) any unit of general local government— 

(A) which is a city; or 

(B) which is a country or other unit of 
general local government and which the 
Secretary determines has general powers 
substantially similar to those of a city; 

(3) any combination of units of general 
local government; 

(4) a federally recognized Indian reserva- 
tion; or 

(5) any public or private nonprofit agency 
or organization, including but not limited 
to community action agencies, single-pur- 
pose Headstart agencies, community corpora- 
tions, parent cooperatives, organizations of 
migrant workers, labor unions, organizations 
of Indians, employers of working mothers, 
and public and private educational agencies 
and institutions, serving or applying to 
serve children in a neighborhood or other 
area possessing a commonality of interest 
under the jurisdiction of any unit (or com- 
bination of units) of general local govern- 
ment referred to in subsection 

(a) in the event that— 

(A) such unit (or combination of units) 
of general local government either has not 
submitted an application pursuant to this 
section within 120 days of the implementa- 
tion of this title by the promulgation of 
regulations by the Secretary, or has not 
submitted a plan pursuant to section 104 
within 240 days of said implementation dur- 
ing the first fiscal year in which this title 
is funded or earlier than 90 days before the 
start of each succeeding fiscal year, or, al- 
though serving as a prime sponsor, is found, 
in accordance with the procedures contained 
in subsection (9) of this section not to be 
satisfactorily implementing a child develop- 
ment plan which adequately meets the 
purpose of this title; or 

(B) the Secretary determines such spon- 
sorship necessary to meet the needs of 
economically disadvantaged children, pre- 
school age children, or children of work- 
ing mothers or single parents residing in 
the area served by a prime sponsor designated 
pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (4) of this 
subsection; or 

(C) such sponsorship is for the purpose 
of providing comprehensive child develop- 
ment programs on a year-round basis to 
children of migrant workers and their fami- 
lies; or 

(D) with respect to funds reseryed pur- 
suant to section 109(a)(3), the Secretary 
determines that sponsorship by such agency 
or organization will result in the establish- 
ment of a model project responsive to the 
needs of economically disadvantaged, mi- 
nority group, bilingual or preschool age chil- 
dren, or to the needs of children of working 
mothers or single parents. 

(b) Any State, unit, or combination of 
units of general local government or Indian 
reservation that is eligible to be a prime 
sponsor under subsection (a) and which de- 
sires to be so designated in order to enter into 
arrangements with the Secretary under this 
title shall submit to the Secretary an appli- 
cation for designation as prime sponsor 
which, in addition to describing the area to 
be served, shall provide for— 

(1) the establishment of a Child Develop- 
ment Council which shall be responsible for 
planning, conducting, coordinating, and 
monitoring child development programs in 
the prime sponsorship area and shall submit 
to the Secretary a Comprehensive Child De- 
velopment Plan pursuant to section 104. 
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Each Local Policy Council shall elect at least 
one representative to the Child Development 
Council; and two-thirds of the members of 
such Council shall be elected representatives 
of Local Policy Councils. The balance shall 
be appointed by the chief executive officer 
of officers of the unit or units of govern- 
ment establishing such Council and shall be 
broadly representative of the unit or units 
of government; the public and private eco- 
nomic opportunity, health, education, wel- 
fare, employment, training, and child service 
agencies in the prime sponsorship area; 
minority groups and organizations; public 
and private child development organizations; 
employers of working mothers, and labor 
unions, and shall include at least one child 
development specialist. At least one-third of 
the total membership of the Child Develop- 
ment Council shall be parents who are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Each Council shall 
select its own chairman. 

(2) the establishment of Local Policy 
Councils for each neighborhood or subarea 
possessing a commonality of interest or; 
pursuant to criteria established by the Sec- 
retary, a nongeographic grouping of appro- 
priate size, composed of parents of children 
eligible to participate under this Act work- 
ing or participating in training in a com- 
mon area, or otherwise ing a particu- 
lar interest in the establishment of one or 
more projects under this Act, in the area to 
be served under the prime sponsorship plan. 
Such Councils shall be composed of parents 
of children eligible under this title or their 
representatives who reside in such neighbor- 
hood or subareas or, in the case of a non- 
geographical grouping, who are working or 
participating in training in the common 
area, and who are chosen by such parents 
in accordance with democratic selection pro- 
cedures established by the Secretary. Such 
Local Policy Councils shall be responsible, 
among other things, for determining child 
development needs and priorities in their 
neighborhoods or subareas, and shall make 
recommendations relating thereto and en- 
courage project applications pursuant to sec- 
tion 105 designed to fulfill that plan, and 
recommend applications for funding by the 
Child Development Council. 

(3) the delegation by the Child Develop- 
ment Council to an appropriate agency 
(existing or newly created) of the State, unit 
or combination of units of general local 
government, or Indian reservation of the ad- 
ministrative responsibility for developing 4 
Comprehensive Child Development Plan pur- 
suant to section 104, for evaluating applica- 
tions for such assistance submitted to it by 
other agencies or organizations, for delivering 
services, activities, and programs for which 
financial assistance is provided under this 
title, and for continuously evaluating and 
overseeing the implementation of programs 
assisted under this title: Provided, That such 
delegate agency will be ultimately responsi- 
ble for its actions to the Child Development 
Council; such council shall make a periodic 
review and evaluation of agency performance 
including but not limited to a review of 
guidelines, regulations and procedures of 
said agency. 

(c) Any public or private nonprofit 
agency or organization that desires to be 
designated a prime sponsor pursuant to sub- 
section (a)(5) in order to enter into ar- 
rangements with the Secretary under this 
title shall submit to the Secretary an appli- 
cation for designation as prime sponsor 
which, in addition to describing the area to 
be served, shall— 

(1) demonstrate that such agency or or- 
ganization qualifies as eligible prime spon- 
sor pursuant to subsection (a) (5); 

(2) evidence the capability of such agency 
or organization for effectively planning, con- 
ducting, coordinating, and monitoring child 
development programs in the area to be 
served; and 
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(3) provide for the establishment of a 
local policy council which shall be composed 
of parents of eligible children or their rep- 
resentatives who reside in such area and 
who are chosen by such parents in accord- 
ance with democratic selection procedures 
established by the Secretary. 

(ad) (1) In the event that a State has sub- 
mitted an application for designation as 
prime sponsor to serve or is acting as a prime 
sponsor serving a geographical area within 
the jurisdiction ofa unit (or combination of 
units) of general local government or an In- 
dian reservation which is eligible under para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of subsection (a) and 
which has submitted an application for des- 
ignation as prime sponsor that meets the 
requirements of subsection (b), the Secre- 
tary shall tentatively approve the latter ap- 
plication, subject to review of the Compre- 
hensive Child Development Plan. 

(2) When a unit (or combination of units) 
of general local government has submitted 
an application for designation as prime spon- 
sor or is acting as prime sponsor serving a 
geographic area within the jurisdiction of 
another such unit (or combination of units) 
which is eligible under paragraph (2) or (3) 
of subsection (a) and which has submitted 
an application for designation as prime spon- 
sor that meets the requirements of cubsec- 
tion (b), the Secretary, in accordance with 
such regulations as he shall prescribe, shall 
approve for that geographical area the appli- 
cation of the unit of genera] local govern- 
ment which he determines will most effec- 
tively carry out the purposes of this title. 

(3) When a unit (or combination of units) 
of general local government has submitted 
an application for designation as prime 
sponsor to serve or is acting as a prime spon- 
sor serving a geographical area under the 
jurisdiction of an Indian reservation that 
has submitted an application for designation 
as prime sponsor that meets the require- 
ments of subsection (b), the Secretary shall 
tentatively approve the latter application, 
subject to review of the Comprehensive Child 
Development Plan. 

(e) The Governor or appropriate State 
agency shall be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to review applications for designation 
filed by other than the State, offer recom- 
mendations to the applicant, and submit 
comments to the Secretary. 

(f) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
an application submitted under this section 
may be disapproved or a prior designation of 
a prime sponsor may be withdrawn only if 
the Secretary, in accordance with regulations 
which he shall prescribe, has provided— 

(1) written notice of intention to disap- 
prove such application including a statement 
of the reasons therefor; 

(2) a reasonable time in which to submit 
corrective amendments to such application 
or undertake other necessary corrective ac- 
tion, and 

(3) an opportunity for a public hearing 
upon which basis an appeal to the Secre- 
tary may be taken as of right. 

(g) (1) If any party is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary's final action under subsection (f) 
with respect to the disapproval of its appli- 
cation submitted under this section or the 
withdrawal of its designation, such party 
may, within sixty days after notice of such 
action, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such party 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy.of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Secretary. The Secretary thereupon shall file 
in the court the record of the proceedings on 
which he based his action, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secre- 
tary to take further evidence, and the Secre- 
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tary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall certify to the court the rec- 
ord of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Secretary or as to 
set aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Sec. 104. (a) Financial assistance under 
this title may be provided by the Secretary 
for any fiscal year to a prime sponsor desig- 
nated pursuant to section 103(b) only pur- 
suant to a comprehensive child development 
plan which is submitted by such prime spon- 
sor and approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title. Any 
such plan shall set forth a comprehensive 
program for providing child development 
services in the prime sponsorship area 
which— 

(1) identifies child development needs and 
goals within the area and describes the pur- 
poses for which the financial assistance will 
be used; 

(2) meets the needs of children in the 
prime sponsorship area, including (A) prior- 
ity programs for pre-school children 5 years 
of age and under, (B) before and after school 
programs, and (C) infant care programs as 
well as insuring the availability of child 
care services for the children of single par- 
ents or working mothers who must work or 
attend school or other employment related 
training or educational activities on night 
shifts or night session; 

(3) gives priority to providing child de- 
velopment programs and services to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children by reserv- 
ing for such child from such funds as are 
received under section 109 in any fiscal year 
an amount at least equal to the aggregate 
amount received by public or private agen- 
cies or organizations within the prime spon- 
sorship area for programs during fiscal year 
1972 under section 222(a)(1) of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964; and by re- 
serving no less than the following percentages 
of the remainder of its allotment under sec- 
tion 109 for child development programs and 
services for economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren: 65 per centum of its allotment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; 60 per 
centum of its allotment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974; and 55 per centum of 
its allotment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975. 

(4) gives priority thereafter to providing 
child development programs and services to 
children of single parents or working moth- 
ers, without regard to socio-economic back- 
ground; 

(5) provides, insofar as feasible, that such 
programs under this Act will be approved 
only if there is participation without regard 
to family income and in accordance with an 
appropriate fee schedule as provided in para- 
graph (6) of this subsection; 

(6) provides that (A) no charge for serv- 
ices provided under a child development pro- 
gram assisted under the plan will be made 
with respect to any child whose family has 
an annual income below the cost of family 
consumption of the lower living standard 
budget as determined by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
except to the extent that payment will be 
made by a third party (including a Govern- 
ment agency) which is authorized or re- 
quired to pay for such services; and (B) 
Such charges will be made with respect to 
any child who does not qualify under (A) in 
accordance with an appropriate fee schedule 
which shall be established by the Secretary 
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by regulation and which is based upon the 
ability of the family to pay for such services, 
including the extent to which any third 
party (including a Government agency) is 
authorized or required to make payments 
for such services; 

(7) provides that cooperative arrangements 
will be entered into under which public 
agencies, at both the State and local levels, 
responsible for the education of or other 
services to handicapped children will make 
such services available, where appropriate, to 
programs approved under the plan; 

(8) provides that insofar as possible, per- 
sons residing in communities served by such 
projects will receive jobs, including in-home 
and part-time jobs and opportunities for 
training in programs authorized under title 
II of this Act; 

(9) provides that, to the extent feasible, 
the enrollment of children in each program 
within the prime sponsorship area will in- 
clude children from a range of socioeconomic 
backgrounds; 

(10) provides comprehensive services to 
meet the special needs of minority groups, 
Indians and migrant children, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the needs of children from 
bilingual families for development of skills 
in English and in the other language spoken 
in the home; 

(11) provides equitably for the child de- 
velopment needs of children from each mi- 
nority group residing within the area served; 

(12) provides that children in the area 
served will in no case be excluded from the 
programs operated pursuant to this Act be- 
cause of their participation in non-public 
preschool or school programs or because of 
the intention of their parents to enroll them 
in nonpublic schools when they attain school 


(13) provides, insofar as possible, for co- 
ordination of child development programs 
with other social programs (including but 
not limited to those relating to employ- 
ment and manpower) so as to keep family 
units intact or in close proximity during 
the day; 

(14) provides for direct parent participa- 
tion in the establishment, conduct, and 
overall direction and evaluation of programs; 
establishes a program for assisting parent 
and nonprofit organizations in planning 
and developing childhood development pro- 


ms; 

(15) provides that, to the extent appro- 
priate, programs will include participation 
by paid paraprofessional aides and by vol- 
unteers, especially parents and older chil- 
dren, and including senior citizens, students, 
and persons preparing for employment in 
child development programs; 

(16) provides for the regular and fre- 
quent dissemination of information in the 
functional language of those to be served, 
to assure that parents and interested per- 
sons in the community are fully informed of 
the activities of the Child Development 
Council and its delegate agency; 

(17) provides that no person will be 
denied employment in any program solely 
on the ground that he fails to meet State 
teacher certification standards; 

(18) assures that linkage and coordina- 
tion mechanisms have been developed by 
preschool program administrators and ad- 
ministrators of school systems, both pub- 
lic and nonpublic, at a local level, to pro- 
vide continuity between programs for pre- 
school and elementary school children, and 
to coordinate programs conducted under this 


Act and programs conducted pursuant to 
section 222(a)(2) of the Economic Oppor- 


tunity Act of 1964 and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act; 

(19) provides, in the case of a prime spon- 
sor located within or adjacent to a metro- 
politan area, for coordination with other 
prime sponsors located within such metro- 
politan area, and arrangements for coopera- 
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tive funding where appropriate, and par- 
ticularly for such coordination when appro- 
priate to meet the needs for child develop- 
ment services of children of parents work- 
ing or participating in training or other- 
wise occupied during the day within a prime 
sponsorship area other than that in which 
they reside; 

(20) assures coordination of child devel- 
opment programs for which financial as- 
sistance is provided under the authority of 
other laws; 

(21) establishes arrangements in the area 
served for the coordination of programs con- 
ducted under the auspices of or with the 
support of business, industry, labor, em- 
ployee and labor-management organizations 
and other community groups; 

(22) provides assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that the non-Federal share 
requirements will be met; 

(23) provides for such fiscal control and 
funding accounting procedures as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the prime sponsor; 

(24) set forth plans for regularly conduct- 
ing surveys and analyses of needs for child 
development programs in the prime spon- 
sorship area and for submitting to the Secre- 
tary a comprehensive annual report and 
evaluation in such form and containing such 
information as the Secretary shall establish 
by regulation; 

(25) provides that emphasis will be given 
to continued funding of ongoing projects 
and that such applications, including but 
not limited to those which received assist- 
ance during the previous year under sec- 
tion 222(a)(1) of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, shall be denied continued 
assistance only upon determination by the 
Child Development Council, based upon the 
recommendation of the Local Policy Council, 
after opportunity for hearing before such 
Child Development Council, that the ap- 
plicant no longer provides effective services; 

(26) provides for mid-year termination by 
the Child Development Council of assistance 
to programs which no longer provide effec- 
tive services or which fail to meet the re- 
quirements of the project application or of 
this title, upon the recommendation of the 
appropriate Local Policy Council, after op- 
portunity for hearing before such Local Policy 
Council; 

(27) provides that consideration will be 
given to project applicants submitted by 
public and private nonprofit organizations 
and that (A) comparative costs in relation 
to success offered shall be a factor in decid- 
ing among applicants and (B) that all ap- 
plicants must meet the standards for service 
under authority of this title; and 

(28) makes adequate provision for staff 
and administrative expenses of the local 
policy councils. 

(c) No comprehensive child development 
plan or modification or amendment thereof 
submitted by a prime sponsor under this 
section shall be approved by the Secretary 
unless he determines that— 

(1) each community action agency or sin- 
gle-purpose Headstart agency in the area 
to be served, previously responsible for the 
administration of programs under this Act or 
under section 222(a) (1) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, has had an opportunity to 
submit comments to the prime sponsor and 
to the Secretary; 

(2) any educational agency or institution 
in the area to be served responsible for the 
administration of programs under section 
222(a)(2) of the Economic Opportunity Act 
has had an opportunity to submit comments 
to the prime sponsor and the Secretary; 

(3) the Governor or appropriate State 
agency has, in the case of a prime sponsor 
that is a unit (or combination of units) of 
general local government or an Indian reser- 
vation, or public or private nonprofit agency, 
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had an opportunity to submit comments to 
the prime sponsor and to the Secretary. 

(d) A comprehensive child development 
plan submitted under this section may be 
disapproved or a prior approval withdrawn 
only if the Secretary provides written notice 
of intention to disapprove such plan, in- 
cluding a statement of the reasons, a rea- 
sonable time to submit corrective amend- 
ments, and an opportunity for a public 
hearing upon which basis an appeal to the 
Secretary may be taken as of right. 


PROJECT APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 105. (a) Upon the recommendation 
of the appropriate Local Policy Council, a 
prime sponsor designated under section 103 
(b) may provide financial assistance, by 
grant, loan, or contract, pursuant to a Com- 
prehensive Child Development Plan; to any 
qualified public or non-profit private agency 
or organization, including but not limited 
to a parent cooperative, community action 
agency, single-purpose Headstart agency, 
community development corporation, orga- 
nization of migrant workers, Indian orga- 
nization, private organization interested in 
child development, labor union, or employee 
and labor-management organization, which 
submits an application meeting the require- 
ments of subsection (b). 

(b) A project application submitted for 
approval under this section shall— 

(1) provide such comprehensive health, 
nutritional, education, social, and other 
services as are necessary for the full cogni- 
tive, emotional, and physical development 
of each participating child; 

(2) provide for the utilization of per- 
sonnel, including paraprofessional and vol- 
unteer personnel, adequate to meet the spe- 
clalized needs of each participating child; 

(3) provides for the regular and frequent 
dissemination of information in the func- 
tional language of those to be served, to 
assure that parents and interested persons 
are fully informed of project activities; 

(4) provide for participation by parents 
in the development and operation of child 
development programs; 

(5) otherwise further the objectives and 
satisfy the appropriate provisions of the 
Comprehensive Child Development Plan in 
force pursuant to section 104. 

(c) The appropriate Local Policy Council 
shall conduct public hearings on applica- 
tions submitted to the prime sponsor under 
this section prior to making its recommen- 
dation for funding. 

(d) (1) The Secretary may provide finan- 
cial assistance, by grant, loan, or contract, 
to a prime sponsor designated under section 
103(a) (5), which submits a project applica- 
tion meeting the requirements of subsection 
(b). 

(2) Such financial assistance may be pro- 
vided from the funds allotted under section 
109 to the prime sponsorship area in which 
the section 103(a)(5) prime sponsor will 
be conducting programs, and in the case 
of prime sponsors designated pursuant to 
section 103(a)(5)(B) such financial assist- 
ance may be provided from the funds re- 
served pursuant to section 109(a) (1). 

(3) The Child Development Council shall 
conduct public hearings on such project ap- 
plication prior to its submission to the Sec- 
retary and shall submit the record of such 
hearings to the Secretary with the project 
application. 

ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS FOR PROGRAMS 
INCLUDING CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 106. (a) Applications including con- 
struction may be approved only upon a show- 
ing that construction of such facilities is es- 
sential to the provision of adequate child de- 
velopment services, and that rental, renova- 
tion, remodeling, or leasing of adequate fa- 
cilities is not practicable. 

(b) If within twenty years after comple- 
tion of any construction for which Federal 
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funds have been paid under this title the 
facility shall cease to be used for the pur- 
poses for which it was constructed, unless 
the Secretary determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from the appli- 
cant or other owner of the facility an amount 
which bears to the then value of the facility 
(or so much thereof as constituted an ap- 
proved project or projects) the same ratio as 
the amount of such Federal funds bore to 
the cost of the facility financed with the aid 
of such funds. Such value shall be deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by ac- 
tion to the prime sponsor from whose finan- 
cial assistance the loan was made, or used 
for additional loans or grants under this Act. 
Not more than 15 per centum of the total 
financial assistance provided to a prime spon- 
sor pursuant to section 109 shall be used 
for construction of facilities, with no more 
than 7% per centum of such assistance 
usable for grants for construction. 
PAYMENTS 


Sec. 107. (a) (1) Except as provided in sub- 
paragraphs (2) and (3), the Secretary shall 
pay to each prime sponsor an amount not 
in excess of 80 per centum of the cost to 
such prime sponsor of providing child de- 
velopment programs. The Secretary may, 
however, in accordance with regulations es- 
tablishing objective criteria, approve assist- 
ance in excess of such percentage if he de- 
termines that such action is required to pro- 
vide adequately for the child development 
needs of economically disadvantaged persons. 

(2) The Secretary shall pay to each prime 
sponsor approved under section 103(a) (5) 
(B) 100 per centum of the costs of providing 
child development programs for children of 
migrant agricultural workers and their 
families. 

(3) The Secretary shall pay to each prime 
sponsor approved under section 103(a) (4) 
100 per centum of the costs of providing child 
development programs for children on fed- 
erally recognized Indian reservations. 

(b) The non-Federal share of the costs of 
programs assisted under this title may be 
provided through public or private funds and 
may be in the form of goods, services, or 
facilities (or portions thereof that are used 
for program purposes), reasonably evaluated, 
or union and employer contributions: Pro- 
vided, That fees collected for services pro- 
vided pursuant to section 104(a) (6) shall not 
be used to make up the non-Federal share, 
but shall be turned over to the appropriate 
prime sponsor for distribution in the same 
manner as the prime sponsor's allotment 
under section 104(a) (3); 

(c) If, in any fiscal year, a prime sponsor 
provides non-Federal contributions exceeding 
its requirements, such excess may be applied 
toward meeting the requirements for such 
contributions for the subsequent fiscal year 
under this title. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 108. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; the 
sum of $8,000,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974; and the sum of $10,000- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975. 

ALLOTMENTS AMONG PRIME SPONSORS 


Sec. 109. (a) The Secretary shall first. re- 
serve the following from the amount appro- 
priated under this title: 

(1) not less than that proportion of the 
total amount available for carrying out this 
title as is equivalent to that proportion 
which the total number of children of mi- 
grant agricultural workers bears to the total 
number of economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the United States, which shall be 
made available to prime sponsors under sec- 
tion 103(a) (5) (C); 
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(2) not less than that proportion of the 
total amount available for carrying out this 
title as is equivalent to that proportion 
which the total number of children on In- 
dian reservations bears to the total number 
of economically disadvantaged children in 
the United States, which shall be apportioned 
among federally recognized Indian reserva- 
tions for programs serving such reservations 
so that the amount apportioned to each such 
reservation bears the same relationship to 
the total amounts reserved pursuant to this 
paragraph that the number of children re- 
siding in such reservation bears to the total 
number of children residing in all such res- 
ervations; and 

(3) a sum, not to exceed 5 per centum 
thereof, which shall be made available under 
section 103(a)(5)(D). 

(b) The Secretary shall allot the remainder 
of the amount appropriated under this title 
(after making the reservations required in 
subsection (a)) among the States in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1) 50 per centum thereof so that the 
amount allotted to each State bears the 
same ratio to such 50 per centum as the 
number of economically disadvantaged 
children through age 14 in the State, exclud- 
ing those children in the State who are 
eligible for services funded under subsection 
(a) (1) and (2) to the number of economical- 
ly disadvantaged children in all the States, 
excluding those children in all the States 
who are eligible for services funded under 
subsection (a) (1) and (2); 

(2) 25 per centum thereof so that the 
amount to each State bears the same ratio 
to such 25 per centum as the number of chil- 
dren through age 5 in the State, excluding 
those children in the State who are eligible 
for services funded under subsection (a) (1) 
and (2) bears to the number of children 
through age 5 in all the States, excluding 
those who are eligible for services funded 
under subsection (a) (1) and (2); 

(3) 25 per centum thereof so that the 
amount allotted to each State bears the same 
ratio to such 25 per centum as the number 
of children of working mothers and single 
parents in the State, excluding those children 
in the State who are eligible for services 
funded under subsection (a) (1) and (2) 
bears to the total number of children of 
working mothers and single parents in all... 

(c) The Secretary shall further apportion 
the amount allotted to each State among the 
prime sponsors in such State in the follow- 
ing manner: 

(1) 50 per centum thereof so that the 
amount apportioned to each prime sponsor 
bears the same ratio to such 50 per centum 
as the number of economically disadvantaged 
children through age 14 in the area served 
by the prime sponsor bears to the number of 
economically disadvantaged children in the 
State; 

(2) 25 per centum thereof so that the 
amount apportioned to each prime sponsor 
bears the same ratio to such 25 per centum 
as the number of children through age 5 
in the area served by the prime sponsor bears 
to the number of children through age 5 in 
the State; 

(3) 25 per centum thereof so that the 
amount apportioned to each prime sponsor 
bears the same ratio to such 25 per centum 
as the number of children of working mothers 
and single parents in the area served by the 
prime sponsor bears to the number of chil- 
dren of working mothers and single parents in 
the State; 

(d) The number of children through age 5, 
the number of economically disadvantaged 
children, and the number of children of work- 
ing mothers and single parents in an area 
served by a prime sponsor, in the State, and 
in all the States, shall be determined by the 
Secretary on the basis of the most recent sat- 
isfactory data available to him. 

(e) The portion of any allotment under 
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subsection (b) or (c) for a fiscal year which 
the Secretary determines wil] not be re- 
quired, for the period such allotment is avail- 
able, for carrying out programs under this 
title shall be available for reapportionment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
period as the Secretary shall fix, or to other 
States in the case of allotments under sub- 
section (b), or to other prime sponsors in 
the case of allotments under subsection (c), 
in proportion to the original allotments, to 
such States under subsection (b), or such 
prime sponsors under subsection (c), for 
such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such States, or prime 
sponsors being reduced to the extent it ex- 
ceeds the needs of such State, or prime spon- 
sor for carrying out activities approved under 
this title, and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States, or prime sponsors whose proportionate 
amounts are not so reduced. Any amount 
reallotted to a State or prime sponsor under 
this subsection during a year shall be deemed 
part of its allotment under subsection (b) 
or (c) for such year. 

(f£) The Secretary shall pay from the ap- 
plicable prime sponsor allotment the Fed- 
eral share of the costs of programs which 
have been approved as provided in this title. 
Such payments may be made in installments, 
and in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
with necessary adjustments on account of 
overpayments or underpayments. 

(g) No State or unit (or combination of 
units) of general local government shall re- 
duce its expenditures for child development 
and day care programs by reason of assist- 
ance under this title. 


OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 110. The Secretary shall take all neces- 
sary steps to coordinate programs under his 
jurisdiction and under that of the Federal 
agencies which provide child development 
services. To this end, he shall establish in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare tm Office of Child Development 
which shall be the principal agency of the 
Department for the administration of this 
Act and for the coordination of programs 
and other activities relating to child develop- 
ment. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Office of Child Development to 
carry out its functions. The President shall 
take appropriate steps to establish, insofar 
as possible, mechanisms for coordination at 
the State and local level of programs provid- 
ing child development services wih Federal 
assistance. 

FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 

Sec. 111. (a) Within six months of the en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall, after 
consultation with other Federal agencies, and 
with the approval of a committee established 
pursuant to subsection (b), promulgate a 
common set of program standards which 
shall be applicable to all programs providing 
child development services with Federal as- 
sistance, to be known as the Federal Stand- 
ards for Child Development Services. 

(b) The Secretary shall, within 60 days 
after enactment of this Act, appoint a special 
committee on Federal Standards for Child 
Development Services, which shall include 
parents of children enrolled in child develop- 
ment programs, public and private agencies 
or specialists, and national agencies for orga- 
nizations interested in the development of 
children. Not less than one-half of the mem- 
bership of the committee shall consist of 
parents of children enrolled in programs con- 
ducted under this title, section 222(a) (1) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and title IV 
of the Social Security Act. Such Committee 
shall participate in the development of Fed- 
eral Standards for Child Development 
Services. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF UNIFORM CODE FOR FACILITIES 


Sec. 112. (a) The Secretary shall, within 
60 days after enactment of this Act, appoint 
a special committee to develop a uniform 
minimum code for facilities, to be used in 
licensing child development facilities. Such 
standards shall deal principally with those 
matters essential to the health, safety, and 
physical comfort of the children and the rela- 
tionship of such matters to the Federal 
Standards for Child Development Services 
under section 111. 

(b) The special committee appointed un- 
der this section shall include parents of chil- 
dren enrolled in child development programs 
and representatives of State and local licens- 
ing agencies, public health officials, fire pre- 
vention officials, the construction industry 
and unions, public and private agencies or 
organizations administering child develop- 
ment programs, and national agencies or 
organizations interested in the development 
of children. Not less than one-half of the 
membership of the committee shall consist of 
parents of children enrolled in programs con- 
ducted under this title, section 222(a)(1) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and title IV 
of the Social Security Act. 

(c) Within six months of its appointment, 
the special committee shall complete a pro- 
posed uniform code and shall hold public 
hearings on the proposed code prior to sub- 
mitting its final recommendations to the Sec- 
cretary for his approval. 

(d) The Secretary must approve the code 
as a whole or secure the concurrence of the 
special committee to changes therein, and, 
upon approval, such standards shall be ap- 
plicable to all facilities receiving Federal 
financial assistance or in which programs 
receiving Federal financial assistance are 
operated; and the Secretary shall also dis- 
tribute such standards and urge their 
adoption by States and local governments, 
The Secretary may from time to time modify 
the uniform code for facilities in accordance 
with the procedures described in subsections 
(a) through (d). 

USE OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERN- 

MENTAL FACILITIES FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 


Sec. 113. (a) The Secretary, after consul- 
tation with other appropriate officials of the 
Federal Government, shall within sixteen 
months of enactment of this Act report to 
the Congress in respect to the extent to 
which facilities owned or leased by Federal 
departments, agencies, and independent au- 
thorities could be made available to public 
and private nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions if appropriate services were provided, 
as facilities for child development programs 
under this Act during times and periods 
when not utilized fully for their usual pur- 
poses, together with his recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
legislation) or proposed actions for such 
utilization. 

(b) The Secretary may require that, as a 
condition to the receipt of assistance under 
this Act, any prime sponsor that is a State 
unit (or combination of units) of local gov- 
ernment of a public school system shall agree 
to conduct a review and provide the Secretary 
with a report as to the extent to which fa- 
cilities owned or leased by such prime spon- 
sor could be available, if appropriate services 
were provided, as facilities for child develop- 
ment programs under this Act during times 
and periods when not utilized fully for 
usual purposes, together with the prime 
sponsor’s proposed actions for such utiliza- 
tion. 

REPEAL, CONSOLIDATION, AND COORDINATION 

Sec. 114. (a) In order to achieve to the 
greatest degree feasible, the consolidation 
and coordination of programs providing child 
development services, while assuring con- 
tinuity of existing programs during transi- 
tion to the programs authorized under this 
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Act, the following statutes are amended, ef- 
fective July 1, 1973: 

(1) Section 222(a)(1) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is repealed. 

(2) Part B of title V of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is repealed. 

(3) Section 162(b) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by striking 
out “day care for children” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “assistance in securing child de- 
velopment services for children, but not op- 
eration of child development programs for 
children.” 

(4) Section 123(a)(6) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by 
striking out “day care for children” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “assistance in securing 
child development services for children”, and 
adding after the word “employment” the 
phrase “but not including the direct opera- 
tion of child development programs for chil- 
dren.” 

(5) Section 312(b)(1) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing out “day care for children.” 

(b) The Secretary shat] promulgate reg- 
ulations to guarantee that other federally 
funded: child development and related pro- 
grams, including title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and 
section 222(a) (2) of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, will coordinate with the 
programs designed under this title. Further, 
the Secretary will insure that joint tech- 
nical assistance efforts will result in the de- 
velopment of coordinated efforts between the 
Office of Education and the Office of Child 
Development. 

(c) The day care services furnished as a 
part of the child care services furnished un- 
der a State plan approved under part A of 
title IV of the Social Security Act, or as 
a part of the child welfare services furnished 
under a State plan developed as provided 
in part B of such title shall be day care serv- 
ices made available under this title, and such 
services shall be deemed to meet the re- 
quirements of section 422(a)(1)(C) of the 
Social Security Act. The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe such regulations and make such ar- 
rangements aS may be necessary or appro- 
priate to insure that suitable child develop- 
ment programs under this Act are available 
for children receiving aid or services under 
State plans approved under part A of title 
IV of the Social Security Act and State plans 
developed as provided in part B of such title 
to the extent that such programs are re- 
quired for the administration of such plans 
and the achievement of their objectives, and 
that there is effective coordination between 
the child development programs under this 
Act and the programs of aid and services 
under such title IV. 

TITLE II—FACILITIES FOR CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 201. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist and encourage the provision 
of urgently needed facilities for child care 
and child development programs. 

(b) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) The term “child developement facil- 
ity” means a facility of a public or private 
nonprofit agency or organization, licensed 
or regulated by the State (or, if there is 
no State law providing for such licensing 
and regulation by the State, by the munici- 
pality or other political subdivision in which 
the facility is located), for the provision of 
child development programs. 

(2) The terms “mortgage”, “mortgagor”, 
“mortgagee”, “maturity date, and “State” 
shall have the meanings respectively set 
forth in section 207 of the National Housing 
Act. 

(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized to insure any 
mortgage (including advances on such 
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mortgage during construction) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section upon 
such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe and make commitments for in- 
surance of such mortgage prior to the date 
of its execution or disbursement thereon. 

(d) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
insure any mortgage which covers a new 
child development facility or renovation, in- 
cluding equipment to be used in its opera- 
tion, subject to the following conditions: 

(1) The mortgage shall be executed by a 
mortgagor, approved by the Secretary, who 
shall demonstrate ability to meet the 
mortgage obligation. The Secretary may in 
his discretion require any such mortgagor 
to be regulated or restricted as to minimum 
charges and methods of financing, and, in 
addition thereto, if the mortgagor is a 
corporate entity, as to capital structure and 
rate of return. As an aid to the regulation or 
restriction of any mortgagor with respect to 
any of the foregoing matters, the Secretary 
may make such contracts with and acquire 
for not to exceed $100 such stock or interest 
in such mortgagor as he may deem necessary. 
Any stock or interest so purchased shall be 
paid for out of the Child Development 
Facility Insurance Fund, and shall be re- 
deemed by the mortgagor at par upon the 
termination of all obligations of the Secre- 
tary under the insurance. 

(2) The mortgage may involve a principal 
obligation of 106 per centum of the estimated 
replacement cost of the property or project, 
including equipment replacement cost of the 
property or project, including equipment to 
be used in the operation of child develop- 
ment facility, when the proposed improve- 
ments are completed and the equipment is 
installed. 

(3) The mortgage shall— 

(A) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such term as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, and 

(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charges, if 
any) at not to exceed such per centum per 
annum on the principal obligation outstand- 
ing at any time as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to meet the mortgage market. 

(4) The Secretary shall not insure any 
mortgage under this section unless he has 
determined that the child development fa- 
cility to be covered by the mortgage will be 
in compliance with the Uniform Code for 
Facilities approved by the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 112 of this Act. 

(5) The Secretary shall not insure any 
mortgage under this section unless he has 
also received from the prime sponsor au- 
thorized in title I of this Act a certificate 
that the facility is consistent with and will 
not hinder the execution of the prime spon- 
sor’s plan. 

(e) The Secretary shall fix and collect 
premium charges for the insurance of mort- 
gages under this section which shall be pay- 
able annually in advance by the mortgagee, 
either in cash or in debentures of the Child 
Development Facility Insurance Fund (es- 
tablished by subsection (h)) issued at par 
plus accrued interest. In the case of any 
mortgage such charge shall be not less than 
an amount equivalent to one-fourth of 1 per 
centum per annum nor more than an amount 
equivalent to 1 per centum per annum of 
the amount of the principal obligation of 
the mortgage outstanding at any one time, 
without taking into account delinquent 
payments or prepayments. In addition to the 
premium charge herein provided for, the 
Secretary is authorized to charge and collect 
such amounts as he may deem reasonable 
for the appraisal of a property or project 
during construction; but such charges for 
appraisal and inspection shali not aggregate 
more than 1 per centum of the original prin- 
cipal face amount of the mortgage. 

(f) The Secretary may consent to the re- 
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lease of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property or project from the lien of any 
mortgage insured under this section upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. 

(g) (1) The Secretary shall have the same 
functions, powers, and duties (insofar as 
applicable) with respect to the insurance 
of mortgages under this section as the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
has with respect to the insurance of mort- 
gages under title II of the National Housing 

ct. 

(2) The provisions of subsections (e), (g). 
(h), (i), (J), (x), (1), and (n) of section 
207 of the National Housing Act shall apply 
to mortgages insured under this section; 
except that, for purposes of their application 
with respect to such mortgages, all refer- 
ences in such provisions to the General In- 
surance Fund shall be deemed to refer to 
the Child Development Facility Insurance 
Fund, and all references in such provisions 
to “Secretary” shall be deemed to refer to 
r Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are. 

(h)(1) There is hereby created a Child 
Development Facility Insurance Fund which 
shall be used by the Secretary as a revolving 
fund for carrying out all the insurance pro- 
visions of this section. All mortgages insured 
under this section shall be insured under 
and be the obligation of the Child Develop- 
ment Facility Insurance Fund. 

(2) The general expenses of the operations 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare relating to mortgages insured under 
this section may be charged to the Child 
Development Facility Insurance Fund. 

(3) Moneys in the Child Development Fa- 
cility Insurance Fund not needed for the cur- 
rent operations of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with respect to mort- 
gages insured under this section shall be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of such fund, or invested 
in bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds 
or other obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by, the United States. The 
Secretary may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in the 
open market debentures issued as obligations 
of the Child Development Facility Insurance 
Fund. Such purchases shall be made at a 
price which will provide an investment yield 
of not less than the yield obtainable from 
other investments authorized by this sec- 
tion. Debentures so purchased shall be can- 
celed and not reissued. 

(4) Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees re- 
ceived on account of the insurance of any 
mortgage under this section, the receipts de- 
rived from property covered by such mort- 
gages and from any claims, debts, contracts, 
property, and security assigned to the Secre- 
tary in connection therewith, and all earn- 
ings on the assets of the fund, shall be 
credited to the Child Development Facili- 
ty Insurance Fund. The principal of, and in- 
terest paid and to be paid on, debentures 
which are the obligation of such fund, cash 
insurance payments and adjustments, and 
expenses incurred in the handling, manage- 
ment, renovation, and disposal of properties 
acquired, in connection with mortgages in- 
sured under this section, shall be charged to 
such fund, 

(5) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to provide initial capital for the Child 
Development Facility Insurance Fund, and 
to assure the soundness of such fund there- 
after, such sums aS May be necessary. 
TITLE UI—TRAINING OF CHILD DE- 

VELOPMENT PERSONNEL 

Sec. 301. Section 532 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: 
“There is additionally authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $20,000,000 for the fis- 
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cal year ending June 30, 1972, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter for programs and proj- 
ects under this part to train or retrain pro- 
fessional personnel for child development 
programs, and the sum of $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, for programs and 
projects under this part to train or retrain 
nonprofessional personnel for child develop- 
ment programs.”. 

Sec. 302. Section 205(b) (3) of the National 
Defense Education Act is amended as fol- 
lows, by adding after the word “nonprofit” 
the phrase “child development program,” 
by striking out “and (C)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “(C) such rate 
shall be 15 per centum for each complete 
academic year or its equivalent (as so deter- 
mined by regulations) of service as a full- 
time teacher in public or private nonprofit 
child development programs or in any such 
programs operating under authority of title 
I of the Comprehensive Child Development 
Act, and (D)". 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare is authorized to award 
grants to individuals employed in child de- 
velopment programs operating under the 
authority of title I of this Act and to such 
programs for the purposes of meeting the 
costs of ongoing inservice training for pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional personnel in- 
cluding volunteers to be conducted by an 
agency carrying on a child development pro- 
gram by a community or higher education 
institution, or by a combination thereof. 

Sec. 304. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of section 303 
the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972 
and for each succeeding fiscal year. 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and operating child development pro- 
grams (including the lease, rental, or con- 


struction of necessary facilities and the ac- 
quisition of necessary equipment and sup- 
plies) for the children of employees of the 
Federal Government. 

(b) Employees of any Federal agency or 
group of such agencies employing eighty 
working parents of young children who de- 
sire to participate in the grant program 
under this title shall— 

(1) designate or create for the purpose 
an agency commission, the membership of 
which shall be broadly representative of the 
working parents employed by the agency or 
agencies, and 

(2) submit to the Secretary a plan ap- 
proved by the official in charge of such 
agency or agencies, which— 

(A) provides that the child development 
program shall be administered under the 
direction of the agency commission; 

(B) provides that the program will meet 
the Federal interagency standards for child 
development; 

(C) provides a means of determining prior- 
ity of eligibility among parents wishing to 
use the services of the program; 

(D) provides for a scale of fees based upon 
the parents’ financial status; and 

(E) provides for competent management, 
staffing, and facilities for such program. 

(c) The Secretary shall not grant funds 
under this section unless he has received 
approval of the plan from the official or 
officials in charge of the agency or agencies 
whose employees will be served by the child 
development program. 

Sec. 402. (a) No more than 80 per centum 
of the total cost of child development pro- 
grams under this title during the first two 
years of such programs’ operation, and no 
more than 40 per centum of the total cost of 
such programs in succeeding years shall be 
paid from Federal funds. 
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(b) The non-Federal share of the total cost 
may be provided through public or private 
funds and may be in the form of cash, goods, 
services, facilities reasonably evaluated, fees 
collected from parents, union and employer 
contributions. 

(c) If, in any fiscal year, a prograr. under 
this title provides non-Federal contributions 
exceeding its requirements under this sec- 
tion, such excess may be used to meet the re- 
quirements for such contributions of other 
programs applying for grants under the same 
title, for the same fiscal year. 

(a) In making grants under this title, the 
Secretary shall, insofar as is feasible, dis- 
tribute funds among the States according to 
the same ratio as the number of Federal em- 
ployees in that State bears to the total num- 
ber of Federal employees in the United States. 

Sec. 403. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out this title during 
the fiscal year 1972, and each succeeding 
fiscal year, the sum of $5,000,000. 

TITLE V—EVALUATION AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
EVALUATION 


Sec. 506. (a) The Secretary shall, through 
the Office of Child Development, make an 
evaluation of Federal Involvement in child 
development which shall include— 

(1) enumeration and description of all 
Federal activities which affect child develop- 
ment; 

(2) analysis of expenditures of Federal 
funds for such activities; 

(3) determination of effectivness and re- 
sults of such expenditures and activities; 
and 

(4) such recommendations to Congress 
as the Secretary may deem appropriate. 

(b) The results of this evaluation shall be 
reported to Congress no later than eighteen 
months after enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary may enter into contracts 
with public or private nonprofit or profit 
agencies, organizations, or individuals to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary shall establish such 
procedures as may be necessary to conduct 
Such an annual evaluation of Federal in- 
volvement in child development, and shall 
report the results of such annual evaluation 
to Congress. 

Sec. 503. Such information as the Secre- 
tary may deem necessary for purposes of the 
annual evaluation shall be made available 
to him, upon request, by the agencies of the 
executive branch. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 504. (a) The Secretary shall, directly 
or through grant or contract, make techni- 
cal assistance available to prime sponsors 
and to project applicants participating or 
seeking to participate in programs assisted 
under this Act on a continuing basis to 
assist them in developing and carrying out 
Comprehensive Child Development Plans un- 
der section 103. 

(b) Upon enactment of this Act, and dur- 
ing the succeeding fiscal year, the Secretary 
may provide financial assistance to prime 
sponsors and through prime sponsors to 
LPG's for staff and administrative expenses 
relating to development, submission, and 
planning for implementation of child devel- 
opment plans and project applications. 

(c) Payments under this section may be 
made (after necessary adjustment, in the 
case of grants, on account of previously made 
overpayments or underpayments) in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, and in 
such installments and on such conditions, 
as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 505. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and each succeeding fiscal year, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 
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TITLE VI—NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


DECLARATION AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 601. It is the purpose of this title to 
focus national research efforts to attain a 
fuller understanding of the processes of child 
development and the effects of organized 
programs upon these processes; to develop 
effective programs from research into child 
development and to assure that the result ot 
research and development efforts are reflect- 
ed in the conduct of programs affecting 
children. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 602. (a) There is established in the 
Office of Child Development an agency to be 
known as the National Center for Child 
Development (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Center’’). 

(b) The activities of the Center shall 
include— 

(1) research to determine the nature of 
child development processes and the impact 
of various influences upon them; research 
to develop techniques to measure and evalu- 
ate child development; research to develop 
standards to evaluate professional, parapro- 
fessional and volunteer personnel; and re- 
search to determine how child development 
programs conducted in either home or insti- 
tutional settings positively affect child devel- 
opment processes; 

(2) evaluation of research findings and 
the development of these findings into effec- 
tive products for application; 

(3) dissemination of research and devel- 
opment efforts into general practice of child- 
hood programs, using regional demonstra- 
tion centers and advisory services where 
feasible; 

(4) production of informational systems 
and other resources necessary to support the 
activities of the Center; and 

(5) integration of national child develop- 
ment research efforts into a focused national 
research program, including the coordina- 
tion of research and development conducted 
by other agencies, organizations, and indi- 
viduals. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE CENTER 


Src. 603. The Center shall have the author- 
ity, within the limits of available appropria- 
tions, to do all things necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title, including but 
not limited to, the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it deems necessary governing the manner 
of its operations and its organization and 
personnel; 

(b) to make such expenditures as may be 
necessary for administering the provisions 
of this title; 

(c) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements or modifications thereof, for the 
carrying on, by organizations or individuals 
in the United States, including other Gov- 
ernment agencies, of such research, devel- 
opment, dissemination or evaluation efforts 
as the Center deems necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this title, and also to make 
grants for such purposes to individuals, uni- 
versities, colleges, and other public or private 
nonprofit organizations or institutions; 

(d) to acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift and to hold and dispose of by grants, 
sale, lease, or loan, real and personal prop- 
erty of all kinds necessary for, or resulting 
from, the exercise of authority granted by 
this title; 

(e) to receive and use funds donated by 
others, if such funds are donated without 
restriction other than that they be used in 
furtherance of one or more of the general 
purposes of the Center as stated in section 
501; 

(f) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel 
and to provide travel expenses, including per 
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diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 604. The Center shall make an annual 
report to Congress summarizing its activities 
and accomplishments during the preceding 
year; reviewing the financial condition of the 
Center and the grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements entered into during the pre- 
ceding year, and making such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem appropriate. Supple- 
mental or dissenting views and recommenda- 
tions, if any, shall be included in this report. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 


Sec. 605. (a) Funds available to any de- 
partment or agency of the Government for 
the purposes stated in section 501 or the ac- 
tivities stated in section 502(b) shall be 
available for transfer, with the approval of 
the head of the department or agency in- 
volved, in whole or in part, to the Center for 
such use as is consistent with the purposes 
for which such funds were provided, and the 
funds so transferred shall be expendable by 
the Center for the purposes for which the 
transfer was made. 

(b) The Secretary shall integrate and co- 
ordinate all child development research, 
training, and development efforts, including 
those conducted by the Office of Child De- 
velopment and by other agencies, organiza~ 
tions, and individuals. 

(c) A Child Development Research Coun- 
cil consisting of a representative of the Office 
of Chia Development (who shall serve as 
chairman), and representatives from the 
agencies administering the Social Security 
Act, Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, shall meet 
annually and from time to time as they may 
deem necessary in order to assure coordina- 
tion of activities under their jurisdiction and 
to carry out the provisions of this title in 
such a manner as to assure— 

(1) maximum utilization of available re- 
sources through the prevention of duplica- 
tion of activities; 

(2) a division of labor, insofar as is com- 
patible with the purposes of each of the 
agencies or authorities specified in this para- 
graph, to assure maximum progress toward 
the purposes of this title; 

(3) a setting of priorities for federally 
funded research and development activities 
related to the purposes stated in section 501. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 606. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sum each succeeding fiscal 
year as Congress may deem necessary for the 
purposes of this title. 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADVANCE FUNDING 


Sec. 701. (a) For the purpose of affording 
adequate notice of funding available under 
this Act such funding for grants, contracts, 
or other payments under this Act is author- 
ized to be included in the appropriations Act 
for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which they are available for obligation. 

(b) In order to effect a transition to the 
advance funding method of timing appro- 
priation action, subsection (a) shall apply 
notwithstanding that its initial application 
will result in the enactment in the same year 
(whether in the same appropriation Act or 
otherwise) of two separate appropriations, 
one for the then current fiscal year and one 
for the succeeding fiscal year. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Sec. 702. Applications for designation as 
prime sponsors, Comprehensive Child Devel- 
opment Plans, project applications, and all 
written material pertaining thereto shall be 
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made readily available without charge to the 
public by the prime sponsor, the applicant, 
and the Secretary. 


FEDERAL CONTROL NOT AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 703. No department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall, under 
authority of this Act, exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over, or impose any 
requirements or conditions with respect to, 
the personnel, curriculum, methods of in- 
struction, or administration of any educa- 
tional institution. 


SEX DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 704. No person in the United States 
shall on the ground of sex be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving federal assist- 
ance under this Act. This provision will be 
enforced through agency provisions and rules 
similar to those already established, with 
respect to racial and other discrimination, 
under Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
However, this remedy is not exclusive and 
will not prejudice or cut off any other legal 
remedies available to a discriminatee. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 705. As used in this Act— 

(a) “child development programs” means 
those programs which provide the education- 
al, nutritional, social, medical, and physical 
services needed for children to attain their 
full potential; 

“children” means children through 
age 14; 

(c) “economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren” means any children of a family hav- 
ing an annual income below the cost of 
family consumption of the Lower Living 
Standard Budget as determined annually by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

(d) “handicapped children” means men- 
tally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other 
health impaired. children who by reason 
thereof require special education and related 
services; 

(e) “program”. means any mechanism 
which provides full- or part-day or night 
services conducted in child development 
facilities, in schools, in neighborhood cen- 
ters, or in homes, or provides child develop- 
ment services for children whose parents are 
working or receiving education or training, 
and includes other special arrangements 
under which child development activities may 
be provided; 

(f) “parent” means any person who has 
day-to-day responsibility for a child or chil- 
dren; 

(g) “single parents” means any person 
who has sole day-to-day parental responsi- 
bility for a child or children; 

(h) “working mother” means any mother 
who requires child development services 
under this Act in order to undertake or con- 
tinue work, training, or education outside 
the home; 

(i) “minority group” describes any person 
who is Negro, Spanish-surnamed American, 
American Indian, Portuguese, or Oriental; 
and the term “Spanish-surnamed American” 
includes any person of Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, or Spanish origin and an- 
cestry; 

(j) “bilingual” refers to person who are 
Spanish surnamed, American Indian, Orien- 
tal, or Portuguese and who have learned dur- 
ing childhood to speak the language of the 
minority group of which they are members; 
the term “bilingual family” means a family 
in which one or both parents is bilingual; 

(k) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

(1) “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE BELLA S. 
AszuGc (D-NY.) BEFORE THE SELECT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
ON THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL Day CARE 
PRoGRAM—May 17, 1971 
I am pleased to be here this morning to 

testify on the important matter of child 

care. The bill before you—-H.R. 6748, the 

Brademas bill—is a good bill, a bill which 

takes the basic first steps toward providing 

comprehensive child care services in this 
country for all the women and children who 
need them. But Representative Chisholm 
and I believe that the universes of need are 
so great that this bill is inadequate. We plan 
to introduce a stronger bill later today, and 

I would like to describe it to you now, 

The Brademas bill needs more emphasis 
on the needs of women; it needs coverage for 
small communities as well as for large urban 
areas; and above everything else it needs 
enough money to make it work. 

Our bill proposes, first of all, an appro- 
priation of $5, $8 and $10 billion over a 
three-year period. 

Now some will say that in political terms 
such a figure is totally unrealistic. But I say 
that a figure that is anything less than that 
is totally unrealistic in practical terms. There 
are now in the United States an estimated 
five million children under five years of age 
whose mothers work. There are 18 million 
children under five in the population as a 
whole. If the cost of child care is roughly 
$1,600 per year (and estimates have run as 
high as $2,300), then we will need $8 billion 
just to meet the needs of those women who 
are already working. To provide compre- 
hensive educational and health services for 
every child under five would cost us almost 
$28 billion annually. 

Such figures seem “unrealistic” to us only 
because we have learned to give human needs 
low budgetary priority. We spend $70 billion 
a year on weapons and defense, and no one 
bats an eye. We pour a billion dollars into a 
useless white elephant like the SST, and when 
the plane turns out to be a dud we pour in 
millions more. Yet we refuse to support a pro- 
gram like this one—an innovative, creative 
program which enriches our children and lib- 
erates our women—at anything like an ade- 
quate level of funding. 

It’s especially ironic because other coun- 
tries, such as those in Scandinavia, Israel, the 
Soviet Union and France, put us to shame 
when it comes to child care. We're terrorized 
that they might beat us in building a super- 
sonic transport—but when it comes to child 
care, that’s something else again. 

I am outraged at this attitude—hbecause 
you know and I know that we are the richest 
nation in the world, that we need these serv- 
ices desperately and that we have the ca- 
pacity to pay for them if we only would, 

A second major difference between the 
Brademas bill and our own bill concerns the 
size limitation for a prime sponsor. We feel 
that cities or units of local government of 
any size should be eligible to become spon- 
sors on & first-option basis. 

Now size limitation seems like a highly 
technical matter, and furthermore it’s not 
anything that would affect either representa- 
tive Chisholm or me directly. Obviously, New 
York City would qualify under any definition 
of size. 

But, in fact, when you look at it a little 
more closely you see what a size limitation 
would mean. Small towns would not qualify 
to develop or operate their own child care 
programs. They would be covered by a state- 
wide program, if indeed they were lucky 
enough to be covered at all. Parents and lead- 
ers in a local community would have no con- 
trol over the kind of services their children 
might be offered. Many working people in 
small towns would not have any services at 
all. 
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We also take care in our bill to protect child 
care programs that already exist. Headstart of 
course is probably the most successful pro- 
gram we now have going. It has given thou- 
sands of children the closest thing yet to 
comprehensive child care and it makes no 
sense to abandon it now just because other 
funds would be available. 

To protect such programs, our bill requires 
that no existing project will be terminated 
without a recommendation from a local pol- 
icy council and a hearing before a child 
development council. 

Why this concern about the rights of small 
communities and a handful of on-going pro- 
grams? Simply because child care is one 
governmental program that must be close 
to the people. We cannot allow this - rogram 
to cement itself into a rigid bureaucracy. 
Local educators, local professionals and para- 
professionals and parents must help to plan 
and administer child care projects if we 
are to create high quality services for our 
children. 

This brings me to a much more basic 
criticism of the Brademas bill as it is cur- 
rently written. Every one says that this is 
a children’s bill. So it is, for one very im- 
portant goal of the program is to help every 
American child—rich, poor and middle-class 
alike—reach his full social and educational 
potential. 

This bill, however, is also a women’s bill, 
and that is something no one seems to want 
to mention, Indeed, I find it highly ironic 
that a bill which talks so much of the po- 
tential of growing children fails even to men- 
tion the undeveloped potential of over half 
of our adult population. 

Yet we can’t deny that in our society it 
is the woman, rather than the man who nor- 
mally assumes the burdens of child care, We 
can’t deny that women, not men, lack the 
opportunity to achieve their full employment 
potential. We can't deny that women, rather, 
than men, are underpaid in the job market, 
and yet it’s women—particularly the women 
who are heads of households—who must 
singlehandedly pay the costs of child care. 

Of course I realize that though the general 
practice is for women to take care of the 
children in our society, some men need child 
care too. There are many men who are single 
working parents; and they should have access 
to child care facilities also. 

Yet when we talk about this bill we must 
recognize that it is primarily a bill for women 
as well as for children and that our ultimate 
objective must be to make child care facili- 
ties available to every one of us. 

Yes, women’s rights is definitely an issue 
here, even though it seems taboo to talk 
about it. For this reason Representative 
Chisholm and I have added a number of 
strengthening amendments. As a starter, 
we've expanded the statement of purpose at 
the beginning of the bill to recognize that 
thousands of American women suffer them- 
selves through the absence of child care. 
Isn’t it clear yet that if a woman must stay 
home to mind the kids she won’t be able to 
go to school—take a job—work harder for 
a promotion? Isn't it clear that she will be 
doomed to hold low-paying, low-prestige jobs 
that no man would hold still for? 

Another amendment that will help women 
is one that will let the secretary designate 
a non-governmental sponsor not only to 
meet the needs of economically disadvan- 
taged children, but also to provide services 
for preschool age children and children of 
working mothers regardless of income. Think 
for a minute what this would mean. It would 
let local groups of parents and women set 
up child care centers for children from all 
Socio-economic backgrounds. It would let 
community groups create the models for that 
universal kind of child care that we are all 
talking about—a child care system that 
would accommodate rich and poor alike, that 
would let our kids grow up with a chance to 
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know each other and to learn that they can 
bridge that racial and economic gap that 
divides their parents. But we can’t do it un- 
less the HEW secretary can authorize com- 
munities to set up centers with a socio- 
economic mix. 

There's still another change we've made 
to provide more directly for women’s needs. 
Our bill, unlike the Brademas bill, provides 
for 24-hour child care. Recently I held public 
hearings on child care in New York City. We 
learned that many women work nights, or 
overtime, or on odd shifts. Others may wish 
to attend training programs or go to school 
at night, Such women need facilities avail- 
able to them on a twenty-four hour basis. 
Yet we found that in our entire city there 
is only one experimental program that oper- 
ates round-the-clock. 

We've added a provision to the bill which 
says that a comprehensive child develop- 
ment plan must offer services for children of 
women who work or study at night—and 
we hope that this can begin to solve the 
problem. 

Before I go much further, I'd like to make 
another comment. The Brademas bill is said 
to be the first step toward universal day care. 
But how in fact is it the first step toward 
anything unless the bill provides some mech- 
anism, some concrete provision, for future 
expansion? Clearly the bill must include a 
formula which will extend its coverage to 
more and more women over a period of years. 
We've tried to deal with this problem by 
developing a new allotment formula for the 
first three years of the program. During the 
first year, 65% of the money will be reserved 
as under the Brademas bill, for children of 
families under the BLS Lower Living Stand- 
ard. For each of the two succeeding years, 
however, that figure will be reduced by 5% 
Thus, under our plan, children under the 
BLS level would get: 

65% of $5 billion of $3.25 billion in FY 73; 

60% of $8 billion, or $4.8 billion in FY 74; 

55% of $10 billion, or $5.5 billion in FY 75. 

If you add up the figures, you'll see that 
this gives people below this BLS standard 
more money than they would receive if the 
program were funded at the level of $2, $4 
and $7 billion, even under the higher per- 
centage, But I'd like to make it clear that we 
aren't disputing the desperate need for serv- 
ices that exists among the poor. It is ridic- 
ulous for the poor and the middle-class to 
be fighting over an amount of money that 
is Inadequate to meet the needs of either 
group. Without an appropriation near the 
level we've recommended, any formula will 
be a failure. 

It is clear then that the overwhelming need 
is for enough money to make this program 
work for everyone. But, at the same time we 
owe it to women to create a mechanism that 
can be used as a lever for making child care 
universal once the desperate needs of low- 
income women are met. 

At this point, let me add a word about 
housekeeping amendments. Our bill includes 
such things as the following: 

Seed money grants to help community 
groups develop a program; 

A career ladder structure for para-profes- 
sionals; 

Two-thirds parent representation on child 
development councils; 

Sponsorship of programs by non-profit 
groups only; 

100% mortgage on estimated replacement 
cost of the product; 

An amendment prohibiting sex discrimi- 
nation in the administration of the program. 

The last item is particularly important. 
From a women’s point of view, it is essential 
to insure that child development program 
itself doesn’t discriminate against women. 
By this I mean that women must be hired 
equally with men to administer the program 
but I mean more than that. I mean that 
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little girls will be educated equally with 
little boys in the projects themselves. This 
is one place we don’t want girls being told 
they can be nurses but boys can be doctors. 
That’s where sexism begins, gentlemen, and 
that’s where we've got to stop it first! 

Let me add one last point about this bill 
and the hearing. I urge you, Mr. Chairman, 
to continue the hearings for one more week. 
Many community groups—a number of them 
in my own district—feel deeply about this 
bill and are eager to testify. These hearings 
are scheduled for only 2 days, and were called 
very suddenly. I think that the bill is im- 
portant enough to deserve a little more of 
our time and attention. Certainly to the 
women and children of the Nation, the bill 
is vitally important. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I am delighted to be here to participate 
in your deliberations on this historic bill. I 
am sure that a bill will be reported out of 
committee very soon and I hope with all my 
heart that it will be meaningful. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
BELLA S. ABZUG AT PUBLIC HEARING ON CHILD 
Care Fes. 22, 1971, New Yorw Crirr 


I have called this hearing to spotlight a 
problem that affects millions of women and 
children but which has been disgracefully 
neglected by our society. 

As it does with so many issues that affect 
the quality of the daily lives of our people, 
the United States—the richest and most 
technically advanced country in the world— 
has shown an appalling lack of concern and 
commitment in providing child care services. 
Other countries, such as those in Scandina- 
via, Israel, the Soviet Union and France, put 
our own Nation to shame in this respect. We 
spend billions for war, and a pittance for 
children. 

The need here is overwhelming. Women 
make up about 40% of our labor force. Some 
six million children of preschool age have 
working mothers. Yet in our entire Nation, 
only about one in 12 of these children is 
cared for in licensed centers, and the care 
is not always good and it is rarely designed 
to meet the total needs of the child or the 
working mother. As for the others—the vast 
majority of these children—their mothers 
are forced into makeshift arrangements, with 
results that range from adequate to shock- 
ing. 

In New York City, the goal projected for 
June 30 is 188 Government-aided day cen- 
ters, serving only 13,700 children, Thousands 
are on waiting lists, and tens of thousands 
more among the 825,000 children of pre- 
school age in our city would use these facili- 
ties—if they were available. 

Clearly, the time is due for national legis- 
lation to provide comprehensive child care 
facilities, I am planning to sponsor a child 
care bill that would allot at least $5 bil- 
lion for this purpose in the first year— 
twenty times more than we currently spend— 
and rise to at least $10 billion by the end of 
the first three years. Its goal would be to 
make child care facilities available not only 
to the poor, not only to working parents, but 
to all who need them. 

Women no longer will accept mere ‘baby 
sitting’ services and facilities for their chil- 
dren. They have a right to demand and get 
programs that involve a strong develop- 
mental and educational component for these 
crucial early childhood years. They ask for 
& variety of programs to meet the needs of 
their families, and they want and should get 
a strong voice for the parents and the com- 
munity in setting up and running such pro- 
grams. 

Many women work nights, or overtime, or 
on odd shifts. They need facilities available 
to them on a 24-hour basis. Yet in our en- 
tire city there is only one experimental pro- 
gram that operates around-the-clock. 
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We need a more imaginative approach to 
the Kinds of services that are available and 
where they are located. Many women work 
in post offices, in hospitals, in schools, in 
department stores, in big industrial plants. 
Child care facilities should be available 
there. More after-school programs are needed 
for children over age six, and good facil- 
ities—not custodial centers—are needed too 
for infants whose mothers must work. 

We will be hearing some of these proposals 
from our witnesses today. I know that we 
have only tapped the surface of the many 
who are concerned with this subject. If we 
cannot hear you all today, if we have over- 
looked some, please view this as a beginning, 
not the last word on the subject. 

For if we are to focus national attention 
on this issue, if we are to obtain greater com- 
munity participation in these programs, if 
we are to shake up the bureaucracy and get 
more centers and facilities here in New York, 
if we are to get the kind of broad support 
needed to insure passage of a comprehensive 
national child care law, then you will have 
to speak out loud and clear. 

TESTIMONY BY GEORGIA L. McMurray, COM- 
MISSIONER-DESIGNATE, AGENCY FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 
I am delighted to be here today for several 

reasons: First, so that I may share with you 
some of the things my office is doing to get 
the new Agency for Child Development fully 
operational by July 1, and, second, to hear 
from you some of the very real problems you 
are experiencing in obtaining adequate child 
care services for your children. 

Let me give you a little background on the 
new Agency and bring you up-to-date on 
where we are at. As you may recall, last 
March, Mayor Lindsay created a 21-member 
Task Force made up of representatives of 
City and private child care agencies, as well 
as community groups and parents. I was staff 
director for the Task Force, Its purpose was 
to look into all publicly funded child care 
programs and come up with recommenda- 
tions for improving and expanding services 
to pre-school age children. 

The Task Force submitted its report to the 
Mayor in July. The picture that emerged in 
that report was a nightmare of inadequa- 
cles—bureaucratic red tape, restrictive li- 
censing and funding standards—inordinate 
delays on approvals—duplication of effort 
in some areas and no effort at all in others—. 
in sum, & picture that, In every way, revealed 
how grossly short-changed the children of 
this City are in terms of early childhood 
services. 

As a first and most important step toward 
correcting this situation, the Task Force rec- 
ommended that one agency—whose sole in- 
terest would be services to pre-school age 
children—hbe established. That Agency is now 
well on its way toward becoming a reality. 

Obviously, no City agency is going to be 
able to correct overnight every inequity that 
exists in the child care picture. Some of the 
Agency’s goals must be long range. Others 
can be—and are—more immediate. Let me 
state those goals briefly. The new Agency 
will: 

Assume responsibility for administering 
the group and family day care programs now 
being handled by the Department of Social 
Services, the Family Day Care-Career Pro- 
gram of the Community Development Agency 
and the Federally-funded Head Start Pro- 
gram. (For your information, the total num- 
ber of day care centers and Head Start Cen- 
ters involved is 290 plus approximately 1000 
Family Day Care homes and they serve 21,000 
children. The new Agency plans to increase 
the number of day care centers to at least 
300 and thus the total number of children 
receiving some form of child care service 
to 57,000 by the end of fiscal 1972). 

We will also assume the licensing and 
certifying functions now performed by the 
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Department of Health. This means in addi- 
tion, private pre-school centers which now 
numbers approximately 500 will also come 
under the jurisdiction of the agency. We 
plan to establish interim-funding proce- 
dures so that children being served in un- 
licensed centers now can be helped through 
providing public funds to make minor 
renovations and employ reliable staff. It is 
well-known that working parents, many of 
whom are women, out of desperation are 
using unlicensed centers both day and night. 
This is particularly true in poor neighbor- 
hoods where women are working to keep 
themselves off of welfare. Therefore, we 
recognize the need for some pattern of 24- 
hour child care. 

We will assure real parent participation at 
all policymaking levels of the Agency from 
the individual center to citywide bodies. (A 
45-member Interim Advisory Commission, 
made up mainly of parents, is drawing up 
recommendations for a permanent Commis- 
sion to the new Agency). When these are 
completed, they will be distributed widely 
and a hearing held for comments. 

We will insure that an educational com- 
ponent is included in all programs so they 
can truly have a “Head Start” as they move 
into the school A 

We will give children from different back- 
grounds and with a variety of physical and 
mental abilities, an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the same center, 

(Presently child development services are 
geared toward low-income and welfare fami- 
lies. Very little, if anything, is done for the 
near-poor, the middle class, or indeed, those 
children who have physical or emotional 
handicaps, If, in the future we are to elimi- 
nate the present race and class schisms that 
exist among adults, we must give our chil- 
dren the opportunity to know and under- 
stand and live with each other, while they 
are young). 

We will provide for communication, in- 
formation-sharing and planning among pro- 
grams and increase public knowledge and 
understanding of the importance of chil- 
dren’s early developmental years. 

In addition, the Agency for Child Develop- 
ment plans to decentralize its operations so 
that development of services can be expe- 
dited on a neighborhood basis. This will in- 
sure that staff, parents and sponsoring agen- 
cles have a firsthand responsibility, as well 
as accountability, for the services they pro- 
vide, 

We intend to press for legislative changes 
at City, State and Federal level that will 
expand the role of the government in pro- 
viding for well-constructed child care facili- 
ties and to allow for services to children who 
are ineligible for care at present. We also 
plan to work with the educational system 
so that advances made by children in the 
pre-school years are not lost when they enter 
the public school system—and to encourage 
private and public employers and unions to 
provide child care services as employee fringe 
benefits. 

We think this is a pretty full agenda for 
a new baby that is just about to be born, On 
the other hand, many of you here will, no 
doubt, be talking about specific needs that 
I may not have stressed. There is need for 
24-hour child care—night-time and drop-in 
care, infant care—services for “latch-key” 
children—to mention the most obvious, 
Those are legitimate needs—and we hope we 
will have Bella Abzug’s assistance in press- 
ing for the legislative changes and the funds 
to make them possible. 

The Agency for Child Development may 
not be the answer to all your problems, But 
I assure you, that as far as your efforts to 
provide quality care for children are con- 
cerned, you will have my support and assist- 
ance in every way possible. And I would hope 
that I can count on your support, too, as 
my Agency moves toward its one over-riding 
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goal which is to see the day when no child 
in New York City will be denied access to 
the advantages of an enriching early child- 
hood experience. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. The day care disaster we 
face in the United States is the result of 
America’s tradition of discrimination against 
women, Even such liberal zealots as Dr. 
Spock believe the woman’s “place” is in the 
home. The prevailing attitude is... if 
women choose to work, then they shall just 
have to make arrangements. 

Women don’t choose to work. They have 
to... and “arrangements” don’t exist. Three 
million mothers are rearing their children in 
fatherless homes. Two out of three (64% or 
1,920,000) of these mothers are the sole pro- 
viders for their children. The rest of the 
women in our 32 million strong female work 
brigade are supporting themselves or to- 
gether with their husbands are supporting 
their families. Poor, working poor, lower 
middie class, middle class . . . they are all 
in the same boat. They are, like their hus- 
bands, bread winners. In nearly one third of 
our families where both parents work, the 
husband’s income is less than $5,000. As for 
“arrangements” only 2% of our women use 
group day care facilities. The rest face a 
nightmare hodge-podge of “arrangements” 
with elderly relatives, a rapid turnover of 
sitters and bleak custodial parking lots 
euphemistically called family care centers. 

If you are lucky, a family care center 
means that the child will be safe, clean, fed 
and lovingly cared for by a gentle soul who 
likes children. More likely than not you 
won't be lucky and the person in charge may 
be emotionally disturbed, uneducated, alco- 
holic or so old that they need help them- 
selves or all of the above. 

During World War II when we were fight- 
ing for freedom from tyranny and injustice, 
the Government pushed day care and care 
was provided for some 1,600,000 children. But 
after the war, Rosie the riveter was expected 
to go back home. Nearly all of the Govern- 
ment day care centers were shut down. To- 
day, when the number of working women 
exceeds the World War II total by six million, 
licensed day care centers have shrunk to 
one-sixth their wartime capacity. 

It’s all part of a pattern. Look around you. 
Out of 435 Members of the House, 12 are 
women. Women, who make up a majority of 
our population, constitute nearly half of our 
labor force but earn only $3,773 (Department 
of Labor Statistic, 1966) a year. Right now 
we have five million preschool children 
whose mothers have to work. Day care is 
currently available for only 641,000 of those 
children, 

Our male dominated government has been 
rather irresponsible but then male irrespon- 
sibility and female responsibility for children 
is the traditional pattern. It takes two peo- 
ple—one male and one female—to make a 
baby, but after birth and sometimes even be- 
fore birth, it’s “her baby.” It is a rare oc- 
casion when a woman deserts her husband 
and children; but the reverse is traditional 
enough to have become a subculture all its 
own. We call it an AFDC family. 

There is no question that male prejudice 
and the male fear of competition in the mar- 
ket place has produced our present situa- 
tion. We make it just as difficult as pos- 
sible for women to work. Rotten wages, poor 
day care services, limits on training programs 
and little opportunity for advancement. 

White males earn an average of $7,179 a 
year. 

Black males $4,508. 

White Women $4,142. 

Black women $2,934, 

The Day Care and Child Development 
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Council of America, Inc. and the AFL-CIO 
executive council report that the estimated 
cost of day care per child is $2,000 a year. 
If you are a black female head of house- 
hold, $2,000 for day care leaves $934 to live 
on for the rest of the year and God help you 
if you have more than one child. Of course, 
if one uses the administration’s conserva- 
tive estimate of $1,600 per year you would 
have $1,334 left to live on after day care 
expenses. Or if you were a maid working in 
the Congressional Fiefdom of Capitol Hill 
you'd be earning $3,484 per year. Then you'd 
have the handsome sum of $1,484 left to live 
on or using the administration's figure $1,884. 
Really high living, isn't it! That’s less than 
the amount many of the Members of the 
House of Representatives pay for travel ex- 
penses to and from their district. 

In an excellent article from the Washing- 
ton Post, February °’70, Philip E. Slater 
pointed out that the Dr. Spock attitude is 
pervasive in the U.S. to quote: 

“Spock makes quite explicit, even in his 
latest edition, his belief that a woman’s 
place is in the home. He lays great emphasis 
on the importance and the difficulty of the 
task of child bearing and gives it priority 
over all other possible activities. He suggests 
government allowance for mothers otherwise 
compelled to work, on the grounds that it 
“would save money in the end,” thus im- 
plying that only a full-time mother can 
avoid bringing up a child who is a social 
problem. He allows reluctantly that “a few 
mothers, particularly those with professional 
training,” might be so unhappy if they did 
not work that it would affect the children— 
the understanding here is that the profes- 
sional training was a kind of unfortunate 
accident, the effects of which can no longer 
be undone.” 

Russia, Scandanavia, Israel and many oth- 
er countries have comprehensive day care. 
We. do not.’ During the war the U.S. Day 
Care Centers were open to all, now they are 
available only to those with serious emo- 
tional and financial problems—and not all 
those are served. 

Existing programs and most proposed pro- 
grams emphasize service for the poor. 

We justify our focus on the poor because 
of our “concern” and our “limited” funds. 
Our funds aren't limited; we are the rich- 
est nation in the world. We scrimp on pro- 
grams for people because we choose to spend 
our money on tanks, guns, missiles and 
bombs! 

Mr. Delienback, in testimony inserted in 
the Congressional Record on February 9, 
1970, estimated that the cost of his pro- 
posed comprehensive Headstart Child Devel- 
opment Act would cost somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $16.5 to $22.75 billion in 
the year 1975. Aghast at the cost, he indi- 
dated that the government couldn't possi- 
bly foot this kind of bill and proposed that 
the private sector should help out. 

I believe that the private sector should 
help out and should be encouraged to do 
more, but the primary responsibility will 
have to be from the public sector. We shall 
have to spend 16 to 22 billion dollars—start- 
ing right now. That’s what the oft-heard 
phrase “reordering our national priorities” is 
all about. 

If we can afford planes that cost 46 million 
dollars each, the current figure for the CSA, 
we can afford day care services for our 32 
million working women. 

Why do you think there has been such 4 
response to Ralph Nader? Why do you think 
everyone is running around making speeches 
about ecology, pollution and the quality of 
our environment? The people want a change 
in national priorities. 

Women form the majority in our popula- 
tion. Not only are increased services for 
women needed, they are politically ex- 
pedient! 
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There are other reasons day care should 
not be limited to the poor. 

First, income limitation and means tests 
are demeaning. 

Second, because those just over the line, 
the working poor, those with a toe-hold in 
the middle class and those in the middle 
class need this resource and service as well 
as the poor, 

Third, we know from our experience with 
the poverty program that programs exclu- 
sively for the poor—no matter how well 
justified—are not popular. We have seen 
time and time again how popular resentment 
has generated enough political pressure so 
that poverty appropriations are hacked to 
smithereens on the floor of the House. 

All of us are vividly aware of the splits and 
tensions in this country between the poor 
and the working class. The “lazy bums on 
the welfare roll” vs. “middle Americans of 
the silent majority” is the jargon this battle 
is currently cast in. 

Let’s not aggravate those tensions. The 
poor and the working class have the same 
needs and the same problems. Low wages, 
inflation, lack of job opportunities, poor edu- 
cational resources, frustration with the im- 
personal bureaucracy, and the lack of day 
care facilities—they are the same problems. 
Do not pit these people against each other 
like starving packs of dogs fighting over the 
same meager scraps. 

Too much of our current legislation and 
new legislature proposals presume that day 
care facilities exist. There are stipends from 
welfare to pay for day care expenses, pro- 
posals for increased tax reductions for day 
care and the like, but these cannot even be 
used if the facilities are not available. 

Currently, the only Federal construction 
money available is through two SBA pro- 
grams and they are for profit-making in- 
stitutions only. Under one of the programs, 
there is a $25,000 statutory limitations on 
loans. In New York City that will buy you 
the front hall. 

Existing head start, day care and nursery 
school programs have snapped up all but a 
tiny fraction of the church and community 
center space available. As an old day care 
hand and one who gets called upon fre- 
quently for help now, I know that in New 
York at least, the much talked about 
“renovation” is often more expensive per 
square foot than new construction. If you 
talk to the people in OEO's comprehensive 
health program, you will find they have 
discovered the same thing. 

We need massive construction funds now, 
and planning grants so that local groups 
can hire attorneys, architects and people to 
help locate sites. 

One of the administration’s. proposals, to 
provide day care for people in training pro- 
grams but nothing for the woman and her 
children after she finishes training and finds 
a job, is ludicrous. What is she supposed to 
do with the kids after her training period 
is over? 

Another problem with the WIN day care 
program is that the States have failed to 
appropriate their 25% share of the funding 
and have been unwilling or sluggish in 
changing existing laws which hamper the 
program. You will recall that the Department 
of HEW had estimated that more than one 
million children would receive day care in 
1972. The Bureau of the Budget called for 35 
million for day care during WIN'’s first year. 
Congress appropriated exactly % that 
amount. Because of the problems referred to 
above, only 85,000 children received care in 
WIN'’s first 12 months at a cost of less than 
$11 million. 

According to the testimony of Elizabeth 
Koontz (Director of the Women's Bureau). 

“The lack of child care services has been 
the most serious single barrier to the success 
of the work incentive (WIN) program. Care 
in centers for eligible children is rare and 
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most mothers in the program have been 
forced to make their own arrangements. 
These have proved to be haphazard and sub- 
ject to frequent changes, interruptions and 
breakdowns.” 

There is no question that the solution of 
the welfare problem in the United States is 
irrevocably linked with the necessary to pro- 
vide good and accessible day care services. 
When we talk about welfare we are talking 
about AFDC families—mothers and children. 

Study after study has shown that wel- 
fare mothers want to work, but they are not 
going to work unless they feel their child- 
ren are safe and well cared for. 

It is estimated that there are over 240,- 
000 children under the age of 5 who are mem- 
bers of public assistance families in New 
York City. In the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of my district alone, there are 15,757 
children in this category, But there are only 
three day care centers to serve them. 

In the whole city if you count every child 
care program, public, private, head start, 
pre-kindergarten classes run by the board of 
education and the children’s centers run by 
the department of parks, we still have only 
1099 centers serving 55,470 children. 

If we really want to help to reform our 
present welfare system, we are going to have 
to institute an extensive and expensive day 
care program. There is no way around it. 

Many parents don’t play or talk with their 
children except to shout at them. Assistance 
in these areas, the use of simple things such 
as teaching children to learn the difference 
in textures of fabrics, colors, sounds can be 
done at home. We could follow up the ex- 
tremely successful Seasame Street televi- 
sion program with a program aimed at 
mothers of small children. 

The question of the involvement of the 
parents brings us to the whole question of 
community participation and community 
control. I favor both of these concepts. I be- 
lieve parents should dominate the day care 
center boards and should be intimately in- 
volved, but I do not feel that this should 
mean we must lower the academic and pro- 
fessional standards of the employees of day 
care centers. It is not enough just to offer 
love and attention in clean, pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

We need opara-professionals, friendly, 
familiar neighborhood figures and profes- 
sionals as well. 

Let me illustrate. We all know one of the 
chief problems which minority children face 
is the difficulty they have in using standard 
english as is required by the school and the 
society at large. Some children hear only a 
foreign ianguage at home—Spanish, French, 
Eskimo—others, primarily black children, 
have learned a dialect we refer to as non- 
standard English. Professional teachers can 
help youngsters overcome that hurdle by pro- 
viding a model and by providing assistance. 
The para-professionals, because of their own 
language problems cannot help the child in 
this area. 

I am afraid that in some of the poverty 
program experiments, the zealous concern 
for providing jobs for non-professionals led 
to an over-emphasis on the parents to the 
neglect of the children’s educational ex- 
perience. We have to be concerned about 
both. 

In my mind we would provide better long- 
term assistance to the parents who are hired 
if we made a serious effort to provide them 
with real educational training in early child- 
hood education. Let’s set up programs which 
provide credits for high school equivalency 
and college level training. The parent wouid 
then share with the child in the program 
and would have a marketable skill when 
finished. Not only that, but it would be an 
important and necessary skill because there 
are not enough trained people in the field. 
Half of our present day care centers are pri- 
vate. Most people got into the private day 
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care field because they saw the need. Most 
started out as small “mom and pop” day care 
centers and most of the people running them, 
although they have a college education, have 
no formal training in early childhood devel- 
opment. We need training not only for para- 
professionals but for those professionals 
whose expertise is based solely on the num- 
ber of years in the business. This is a serious 
problem and yet to my knowledge, no one has 
ever dealt with it. 

Speaking as a former day care teacher and 
as one who has been active in the commu- 
nity for many, many years, I can testify that 
in the mind of both the professional day care 
personnel and the mothers, education is of 
paramount importance in day care centers. 

Many accuse day care professionals of only 
being concerned with potecting their jobs 
and their status when they speak of the im- 
portance of professional training and a sound 
educational program. This is both unfair 
and untrue. Rather, it is a belief born of 
experience . . . and the mothers of the chil- 
dren feel the same way. 

In a recent survey I had conducted on day 
care services in my district 100% of the re- 
spondents—that’s every single person ques- 
tloned—felt that the day care center should 
be educational in nature. 

Work-located day care centers are the most 
convenient and allow the most parent-child 
contact, but they are the scarcest form in 
this country. There are a handful of show- 
case programs in industry and a sprinkling 
of day care demonstration projects around 
the country. 

Although in the 1966-1968 session, the 
Congress authorized $25 million under title 
V, B of the Economic Opportunity Act to pay 
qualified public or non-profit agencies, in- 
cluding trade unions, 90%. of the costs in- 
cluding alteration, renovation and opera- 
tional costs of a community day care facility; 
as yet no funds have been appropriated for 
this purpose. 

Further, the recently passed amendment to 
section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act to permit 
unions and employees to bargain collectively 
to set aside funds jointly administered for 
the setting up of day care centers is not man- 
datory, and therefore is unlikely to be whole-~ 
heartedly accepted by employers. 

The leaders in the work-site day care 
center field are hospitals and the labor de- 
partment says that there are only about 100 
of them. 

Worst of all is the Federal Government. 
After a lot of nudging from Esther Peterson, 
the Department of Labor set up the first 
Federal day care center as a demonstration 
project. It shouldn't be a demonstration proj- 
ect! Day care centers should be as permanent 
as a cafeteria in every Federal Government 
office building. 

We ought to have them here in regional 
office buildings, in post offices, and-in every 
new public housing project as Representative 
Patsy Mink has indicated is required in 
Hawaii. She also notes that Hawail is able 
to keep down the costs of the children’s toys 
and furniture by having the prisoners in the 
penal system make them. Things for chil- 
dren are surely as useful as license plates. 

We could require that any hospital built 
with Hill-Burton money would have to have 
a day care center in the plan. 

There are so many, many things which can 
be done and which ought to be done, What 
we need now is the will to carry them out, 


STATEMENT BY TRUDE LASH, CITIZENS COM- 
MITTEE FOR CHILDREN OF New YORK Crry 


| TN be very brief because I am sure you 
| will have eloquent testimony of people who 
every day work for better child care pro- 
grams. Not that I’m not doing that, too, but 
I think we want to hear from those who are 
directly involved. Most of what I have to say 
was contained in the report of the Néw York 
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City Task Force for Early Childhood Devel- 
opment, which I am sure you have, Mrs. 
Abzug, and which I am sure you have read 
since you are one of the very few people who 
seem always to have done their homework. 
You seem always to be up on what needs to 
be done. 

A report, by the way, which was made pos- 
sible not only by the great devotion of the 
Task Force, who worked together, in spite of 
their differences day and night and by the 
very moving and very dramatic testimony of 
parents and workers in Early Childhood pro- 
grams which we received at the many public 
hearings. It was also made possible by the 
brilliant staff work done under the direction 
of Georgia McMurray, who we are very lucky 
to have as the commissioner of the new Dept. 
of Early Childhood Services in N.Y.C. That 
alone is a gigantic step forward away from 
the confusion familiar to al] those who have 
been active In day care, in Head Start or 
family day care and other programs, a con- 
fusion and a chaos that has reigned un- 
checked in NYC. 

It is clear that the need for early childhood 
programs in NYC is a bottomless pit. Whether 
you say that the waiting list is 50,000 chil- 
dren or 100,000 children does not really mat- 
ter because & waiting list, as you all know, 
is meaningless. What matters is that every- 
body knows that we have—although we all 
know that this is an estimate—824,000 pre- 
school children in this city, and if you scrape 
together all the programs that now exist and 
you have to add to them the Park Dept. pro- 
gram, and, as you know, that is a very part- 
time program, if you scrape together all the 
programs that now exist you reach the mag- 
nificent sum of 57,000 children. 

However, that is a very optimistic esti- 
mate. Now, while I agree that we must have 
day care and I use the term day care to 
cover all the programs, and while I agree 
that every child must have the right to day 
care, and every mother must be given the 
chance to have day care available for her 
child, I also must insist that there have to 
be- priorities, and these priorities be that 
there. is.care for the children of mothers 
who have to work. We are far, far away from 
that. We now have this whole day care pic- 
ture for 25 years and I am not very proud 
of what we have achieved. I know that there 
are thousands and thousands of mothers 
who wish to work if only they could find 
day care for their children, They are un- 
able to find such care. Now we accuse moth- 
ers who are not working and in this whole 
dismal, vicious cycle, this welfare cycle, is 
one component which people always forget: 
namely, that we make no services available, 
or very few services available if a mother 
wishes to work. 

I wish I had time to present some of 
the case histories we have been collecting 
during the years. The picture is entirely 
different from what the public image is. 
The situation now in New York City is, of 
course, much worse than it has been, be- 
cause while in the past we had no child 
care for jobs, we now have no jobs and no 
care. I don't know whether you read the 
analysis by Abraham Beame of the 18,000 
additional welfare clients who joined the 
welfare rolls in December 1970, It is usually 
said that the welfare rolls consist of 80 
percent of mothers and their children and 
20 percent of all the other categories, home 
relief and old age, the disabled and so on. 
In the December figures, the mothers and 
children only made up 64 percent while the 
number of people who joined the welfare 
rolls because there were no jobs jumped 
dramatically. Now what does that mean? 
That means that we still insist, the Federal 
Government still insists, that it will, with 
very tiny exceptions, finance child care only 
for mothers who want to work, without, ap- 
parently, connecting New York City with 
the rest of the United States. 
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What’s true here is true in other cities as 
well, namely, that the Federal Government 
finances day care largely for the children of 
mothers in training or who work, Now, then, 
you are supposed to get day care, you want it, 
even, and you are not in training because you 
can't get it and you are not at work because 
you can’t get a job. That’s apparently not 
recognized. 

Now I would like for a few minutes to con- 
centrate on those issues which have legisia- 
tive implications because I take it, Mrs. Ab- 
zug, that’s what you are of course most in- 
terested in. It is of vital importance not only 
that funds be made available by the fed- 
eral government, even under existing legis- 
lation, the so-called Title IV legislation, but 
that funds be made available so that you 
can finance care for children of parents who 
are not on welfare. I was very touched by 
the testimony of Mrs. Bailey, of what moth- 
ers need and what they have to go through 
to get care if they’re lucky enough to get it. 

Even new proposed legislation, the Birch 
Bayh bill, for instance, provides that care 
shall be made available free for the children 
of welfare clients. If the family earns $6,000 
a year, then the family shall pay half the 
cost, Let’s say day care here costs $2400 a 
year. Is that about correct? That’s the low 
figure. Just imagine, if you make 86000 a 
year you’re supposed to pay $1200 a year if 
your child is to be in day care. What non- 
sense. What preposterous and Insulting non- 
sense, And if you make $8000 you're supposed 
to pay the whole cost of care. 

Now what we have always done in NYC, 
and praise be to NYC, we have made care 
available not only to the children of welfare 
clients but to other families who had social 
needs or who maybe were in danger and 
when we did charge a fee it was a small fee 
on a sliding scale which indeed was not pro- 
hibitive. NY State proposed that small fees 
be charged, beginning with a family income 
of $7500. 

So this is one of the most vicious prohibi- 
tions against the development of daycare. We 
feel it is of extreme importance, and we 
stress this—in our report—that there cannot 
be a segregated day care program, whether 
economically, ethnically or socially segre- 
gated. We don’t want segregated programs. 
We want all the children from different 
groups, in the same program. 

The national administration stresses again 
and again, when it comes to talking—such as 
at White House conferences—that programs 
for young people are now going to be an ab- 
solutely priority. Do they really mean seg- 
regated programs? This is something that we 
haye to think through. This is still a danger 
which is still in the wind and which has to be 
fought, Last year, many of you will remember, 
there was a proposal which apparently had 
White House support—that the federal gov- 
ernment would spend only 110% next year of 
what it spends this year on day care. In NYC, 
unfortunately, the Federal government spent 
very little on day care. So if we only got 
110%, next year it would mean that those 
prices go up Much more and we would have 
to cut, rather than add, to our, very skimpy, 
puny resources, instead of expanding as we 
should be doing is add considerably. 

I do agree completely that staf funds 
will have to be increased and I am afraid 
that we will have an enormous fight.on our 
hands. I also am terribly scared, and I am 
only talking about Federal issues now, I am 
terribly scared that under the pressure of 
the financial crisis the city will try to lower 
its own input to the day care program—and 
we mustn’t let them. We won't let them 
but I know that there are pressures on the 
city administration not to put as much 
money as they have in the pot. I am sure 
that we can organize pressures and marches 
on City Hall if anybody should dare to sur- 
face with a proposal of that sort. That it is 
floating about, I know. 
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I think that there is very Httle under- 
standing of our city’s needs and there is 
also a tendency to show us how one pro- 
vides services economically without wish- 
ing to realize what kind of a city we are 
and I think it is terribly important that 
we support people like Congresswoman Bella 
Abzug—there are very few like her—in what 
she is trying to do and that we are very 
clear and organize much more than we 
have done in the past. 


STATEMENT BY MANHATTAN BOROUGH 
PRESIDENT Percy E. SUTTON 


Mr. Surron. Social scientists for many years 
have told us that the most important years of 
development are before a child enters school. 
During that early age is set the whole future 
pattern of life. The desire and the ability to 
learn should be cultivated then, or it can 
largely be lost. 

Government at all levels has been very 
slow in recognizing this and even slower in 
responding by providing developmental, nu- 
tritional and educational programs for the 
very young. This has resulted in vast num- 
bers of students who can't learn to read and 
won't go to school. Our society can no longer 
bear this burden—the cost in broken lives 
as well as dollars, is too great. 

Today we find ourselves in a vast upheaval, 
a major cultural change which must be en- 
couraged if we are to progress as a free so- 
ciety of equals. Women demand to be free, 
Women demand to be free to take on re- 
warding professions, to educate themselves, 
and to work productively at what they wish 
without taking leaves to raise children and 
without being discriminated against because 
they may someday bear children. 

In addition to the countless number of 
women relegated to menial jobs, hundreds 
are trapped at home, often impoverished, be- 
cause society will not give them adequate 
opportunity to work. We must give them that 
opportunity. 

At present our society does not come near 
providing enough facilities to care for all 
children, to enrich their lives and free their 
parents. 

We now have 32,000 children in seven pre- 
school programs operated by the City; and 
approximtely 25,000 children in private cen- 
ters. These figures don’t even begin to cover 
the demand we now have. In 1960 there were 
811,587 children below the age of six, and 
253,386 in the major age group presently 
served by child care, the four and five-year- 
olds. There is every indication that the 1970 
figures will show higher numbers. 

If we didn’t eyen consider care for chil- 
dren of all ages, but only considered the 
small prime target, there is now space pro- 
vided for only one out of every four chil- 
dren. 

And if we consider all ages of pre-school 
children, only one in fourteen children has a 
place. There is today no chance for pre- 
school education of any kind for tens of 
thousands of children. 

This outrageous condition must be elim- 
inated. A systematic way of dealing with the 
problem must be established, and a better 
way of delivering new spaces and operating 
facilities must be devised. 

A method has been mapped out by the 
Early Childhood Development Task Force, 
and my Advisory Committee on Child Day 
Oare, under the inspiring leadership of Mrs. 
Elinor Guggenheimer, has reviewed their re- 

and made several recommendations. 

It is obvious that we can wait no longer— 
At the city level, the Mayor and the City 
Council must move immediately to establish 
a new post, that of Commissioner for Early 
Childhood Services, This new Commissioner 
must be ultimately responsible and account- 
able for funding of all city programs, and for 
the licensing of all facilities, public and pri- 
vate, relating to children’s services. 

This new department should establish 
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basic levels of educational and developmental 
services and the Commissioner must actively 
expedite centers while encouraging and aid- 
ing community groups to push through the 
maze of city agencies. 

This, however, is not enough to meet the 
vast need. If we are to meet the challenge be- 
fore us, we must encourage, in more creative 
ways than in the past, the private sector 
to provide services and space for the public 
and to enhance parent participation and 
program improvements. 

One of the first improvements that is 
needed is the provision of child care facili- 
ties, not just during working hours of nine to 
five, but on a twenty-four hour basis. 

Women who must work at night: nurses, 
telephone operators, and others have need 
for child care facilities during the evening 
and early morning hours. At the present time 
they are often forced to leave young children 
home unattended with frequent tragic con- 
Sequences, or they are forced to impose upon 
friends, or hire babysitters at high rates. 

But others in addition to working mothers 
could benefit from 24 hour child care. In case 
of medical or other emergency, there is 
presently for most New Yorkers no place 
where children can be left temporarily. 

Such 24 hour day care centers should be 
located in every neighborhood and in every 
place of business where women are em- 
ployed at night. The cost of providing such 
service would not include the cost of pro- 
viding physical facilities, since no new facili- 
ties would be needed beyond those estab- 
lished for child care during the daylight 
hours. 

It is clear that private industry will not 
lead the way in providing either 24 hour or 8 
hour day care. The initiatives and the incen- 
tives must come from government. Govern- 
ment must lead the way by providing space 
for day time child care services in all new 
government buildings so that civil servants 
ean bring their children to work with the 
knowledge that the child will be safe, well 
cared for, and enriched. 

All government buildings housing large 
numbers of workers must provide space for 
at least the children of their working moth- 
ers, who can then embark on professional 
careers in government. 

One of the world’s largest buildings, a vast 
government undertaking—the World Trade 
Center—will house an estimated 50,000 work- 
ers, with not one square foot of space for 
working mothers’ children. Plans must be 
started before it is too late to act. 

Federal Post Offices and City Libraries are 
planned in a way that provides a site afford- 
ing the best access and visibility to the local 
community it serves. What better place than 
this for a drop-in or all-day child care pro- 
gram. Government should mandate this type 
of double use of space to save land, extend 
economies, but most of all to provide ur- 
gently needed child care services. 

It is abundantly clear that our great uni- 
versities and our fine hospitals should es- 
tablish the kinds of children’s services that 
are being demanded more and more by facul- 
ties, staff and students. We have lost the 
talents of too many vitally important scien- 
tists, educators, and specialists because 
women are forced to leave their professions 
due to society’s failure to provide care for 
their children. We can no longer tolerate this 
loss of needed people. 

Beyond these government installations, 
there is the vast area of publicly financed 
and aided housing where we have always seen 
fit, for example, to require a specified amount 
of community space. Federal, State and City 
government can and should mandate day 
care facilities in new housing, and we must 
begin this now. 

In the past I have advocated and voted 
for zoning bonuses to private developers 
if they provided social amenities to the sur- 
rounding community. Subway entrances, 
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plazas and even public housing have been 
created through the use of zoning bonuses. 
I propose that the same types of creative 
zoning be developed to initiate the planning 
and development of community day care 
space at little cost, and with swift delivery. 

We cannot lose sight of the present meth- 
ods of developing facilities which can be up- 
graded. Additional State and Federal seed 
money must be provided to pay the costs in- 
curred by local community groups ambitious 
and committed enough to help government 
act. In addition to this, new funds must 
be established by the City until higher level 
of government can act, to provide monies to 
open needed temporary space while a group 
is preparing permanent facilities and is mov- 
ing to comply with health and building 
guidelines. 

While government is taking these initia- 
tives, those creative minds in the private sec- 
tor who in the past have stepped forward 
should again act. The surprising lack of 
drop-in care in vast shopping areas and at 
resorts could only be an oversight which 
needs correcting. It can only be beneficial 
to commerce to provide shopper services of 
this type licensed by the city and strictly 
monitored. It is equally surprising that un- 
ions have not demanded adequate services 
for their children as well. 

Just imagine for a moment how efficient 
telephone services could be if AT & T pro- 
vided child care services for operators in New 
York City as they do in some areas outside 
the City. Lower operating costs from lower 
turnover in operators who would not find it 
necessary to leave after costly training in 
order to care for a child would more than pay 
the price. 

While the city, and hopefully the private 
sector, are developing space for our children, 
the educators and child care workers must 
develop credited training and career pro- 
grams in our city’s universities and private 
colleges to provide staff for the hundreds of 
new centers, and to enhance existing pro- 


It is essential, if we are to provide any- 
thing near universal child care, that all staff 
members be able to progress up through set 
lines, increasing in skills and experience and 
advancing in pay and position. 

All this must happen and the present 
diversity of programs should continue so par- 
ents can choose what service best meets their 
needs. I am certain that a richer society will 
result. 

Congresswoman Abzug, I want to thank 
you very much for affording me this oppor- 
tunity to once more state my views regarding 
child care. You are performing a great serv- 
ice in helping to dramatize this issue and 
bring it to public attention. Thank you. 
STATEMENT BY Dayro D. McFeerers, JR., DI- 

RECTOR, HEAD START COMMITTEE 


Mr. McFEETERS: As the Director of New 
York City Head Start I wish to thank you, 
Mrs. Abzug, for the opportunity to present 
our needs directly to you. My staff and I 
fully support the City-Wide Council’s posi- 
tion for the expansion and permanent fund- 
ing of Head Start programs that encompass 
the components of Head Start. We explicitely 
endorse that the components of Head Start, 
that is, comprehensive educational curricu- 
lum, parent participation, career develop- 
ment, community action, multi-cultural, 
renovation and purchasing site funds, train- 
ing and utilization of community parents 
must continue permanently. We urge that 
these components be written into every part 
of Child Care legislation. 

I would, however, like to address ourselves 
to another extremely important item in child 
care that has not been openly and vigorously 
questioned. What is the objective of child 
care? Is it to afford parents the opportunity 
to work, is it baby sitting only, is it an 
adjunct to social welfare, is it an extension 
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of public education, is it supplementary care, 
is it replacement of parents, is it to produce 
responsible citizens of the United States, is 
it to provide enrichment for poverty parents 
and children? 

All are legitimate questions, for all such 


programs exist, many to the detriment of 
both the child and parent. One fact stands 
out strong and clear—that just as a house 
is built brick by brick it is still useless if it 
is built on a foundation of sand. So also the 
foundation our children receive predicates 
the masterpiece of the adult he will become. 
I strongly suggest that any legislation which 
does not clearly evaluate and state the na- 
tional objectives of child care can be con- 
sidered at most poor legislation. We firmly 
believe that the content of child care cur- 
riculum must focus on the individual child, 
his family and community. It is time to 
realize that we are involved in the shaping 
of behavior, instilling of values, and life- 
styles, in fact, in the awesome shaping of 
social policy. We cannot be timid and argue 
uselessly about cost per child, facilities and 
who’s in control. We must focus on the fact 
that every child has the right to compre- 
hensive child care. As the White House Con- 
ference of December 1970 stated, it is time 
for the nation to re-order priorities “toward 
promoting our most valuable resource—our 
future generations.” 

Therefore, we oppose any legislation that 
would divide parents and children, phase 
out Head Start and negate the components 
in Head Start. We ask that you look deeply 
at the Head Start Program and support its 
three-pronged concept of education of the 
child, leadership development of parents, and 
community action on all levels. Any other 
form of legislation can only be interpreted 
as stepping backward in time rather than 
aggressively forward. 


STATEMENT BY ESTHER SMITH, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE FOR COMMUNITY CONTROL OF 
Day CARE CENTERS 


As I was being introduced, a passerby hear- 
ing my name remarked, “Oh, you are Esther 
Smith from that community control group. 
You are the ones who have forgotten the 
slogan ‘Give A Damn.’ You are the ones who 
are placing children in rat traps with un- 
qualified personnel.” 

Shocked, here was one of the not too 
many times that I became speechless. For 
the moment I was really psyched out. Be- 
lieve me, this only lasted for a split second, 
when I really got myself together. 

Now here’s where it’s at. What makes you 
think that because we live with inferior 
teaching in our committees, we wish to con- 
tinue doing so. What makes you think we 
wish to continue living with rats and 
roaches. But we have our thing together 
and this is the way it is going to be. 

First, we will take our rightful position to 
determine the destiny of ourselves as well 
as our children. 

Second, We demand that the slave masters 
let his slaves go—through this act we will 
learn and build on our heritage. 

Third, through preparing our own curri- 
culum we will know that the education be- 
ing taught in our centers is relevant to the 
well-being our children. 

The children and their parents in any 
community are vital to the existence of that 
community. So let them be the decision 
makers of their communities, Make certain 
to give them the proper tools for which to 
do the job. Many of the so-called poverty 
programs were designed to fail—so it could 
be said, We gave them, but they did not 
know what to do with it. 

We are saying give us the money and do 
not put up roads and bridges so hard for 
us to cross. An example of this: We have 
asked that parents and staff be trained to 
run their centers in the manner designed by 
the parent board of each center. Even though 
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it is mandatory that training be done, we 
have received no funds. This project has been 
in the talking stages for the last two months. 
And that is where it will stay until up- 
stairs decides what will be done; then out 
of the windows goes community control. 
Whether you believe it or not, our people 
know that we can no longer allow anyone 
other than ourselves to design the structure 
for our lives; whether it be day care, pub- 
lic schools, housing, economic development 
or the social aspects in our communities. At 
this point, I would like to present a memo 
on finding problems prepared by the Com- 
mittee for Community Controlled Day Care. 


MEMO ON FUNDING 


Many community groups that are eager to 
run day care centers have been profoundly 
discouraged by the city’s red tape and un- 
realistic licensing requirements. These groups 
have found available, safe facilities, have 
staff ready to work but the city refused them 
funds because they fail to meet “certain 
standards” relating to physical plant and/or 
teacher criteria. 

Many community groups have had experi- 
ences similar to the following. Faith, Hope 
and Charity in Brooklyn has run a program 
on its own for 9 months serving 100 children 
daily. This group wanted professional assist- 
ance, needed money to get it, so went to the 
Health Department for a temporary license, 
@ necessary step before receiving city DSS 
funds. The Health Department stated that 
it couldn’t license Faith, Hope and Charity 
because the latter did not have professionals 
or & source of funds. This is the kind of 
callous, cyclical process which the city has 
consistently inflicted on poor community 
groups. 

This bureaucratic style of operating has 
caused a number of organizations to suspend 
entirely their hopes for running a center, a 
sad enough commentary on city government. 
But many other groups operate daily with a 
volunteer staff and materials donated from 
the community. Because the need for day 
care is so urgent in many parts of the city, 
however, groups like Faith, Hope and Charity 
have started programs without public money 
despite the fiscal difficulties inherent in such 
an undertaking. These groups are staffed by 
people who want to accomplish things, who 
want to better their lives and the lives of 
their neighbors; they cannot wait for back- 
ward government policies to change. 

Of course, these groups could improve their 
program greatly if they had money to repair 
the facility, hire sufficient personnel, and buy 
appropriate equipment. They could run a 
better program if they didn’t have to worry 
constantly about getting enough funds to 
maintain their project. If the city had a 
more fiexible funding process, these groups 
could serve their children better. 

So when the city claims it won’t fund 
these programs because it wants to protect 
children, it simply is not facing the reality 
of what's happening in the poor communi- 
ties. Grass-roots organizations are running 
programs for the pre-school youngster, in 
any case; the city should assist them in their 
attempts to operate quality day care for 
children, not as it does now, prevent or dis- 
courage them from sponsoring centers 
through the imposition of silly and un- 
related policies. 

To remedy the stated conditions, the city 
must establish an immediate funding me- 
chanism which will deliver operating money 
to community groups which have the desire 
and neighborhood resources to open a cen- 
ter. These groups must not be forced to meet 
the current rigid Health Dept. and DSS re- 
quirements which are mostly irrelevant to 
community needs and impossible to satisfy 
without long-term assistance. Some ex- 
ambles of the requirements a group must 
satisfy before it can receive any money are: 
a separate cubby for each child, a separate 
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toilet for adults and separate toilets for male 
and female adults, walls must be painted 
in drab, off-color tones, head teachers must 
have completed college and have taken gra- 
uate school courses, a group must be incor- 
porated—a process which has taken as long 
as a year, a recent DSS ruling prohibiting 
support to a center serving less than 50 
children. An ongoing working relationship 
should be established with the city helping 
these groups in every possible way to de- 
velop a high quality facility. 

The Community Development Agency 
which distributes the federal anti-poverty 
money in the city has already wisely ignored 
the city’s requirements in helping commun- 
ity groups start pre-school programs. The 
West 80th Street Community Day Care Cen- 
ter and five centers on the Lower East Side, 
the UCDCC, received money from CDA at a 
time DSS would have preferred to shut their 
doors. All these programs functioned several 
years with the anti-poverty funds and re- 
cently weathered the transitional storms 
of moving into DSS funding. Eastern Harlem 
Block Nursery is another example of an ex- 
cellent day care program which was ini- 
tially supported by CDA money and finally, 
reluctantly, assumed by the DSS funding, 

We call on the Mayor and his administra- 
tion to see that the city’s local day care oper- 
ation relate to community groups the same 
way CDA has—at least in terms of quick and 
immediate funding. The city should make 
changes in the health code; it should urge 
certain code revisions which would permit 
and expedite an immediate funding me- 
chanism; it should also urge extensive use of 
the code section which gives discretionary 
power to the health dept. commissioner to 
waive code requirements. To date, the city 
has done none of the above. 

State law does not prevent “immediate 
funding” from taking place. The law charges 
the “local public welfare official” with dis- 
pensing monies; under this regulation, the 
DSS commissioner could easily direct his day 
care office to deliver funds to community 
groups in the quick manner we have pre- 
scribed. 

The city should grasp the opportunity now 
being offered to operate in a way the Divi- 
sion of Day Care never has: to function as an 
advocate of community day care, to be an 
ally of indigenous groups which have justi- 
fiably all but written off the system as being 
uncaring, unresponsive, inefficient. This new 
method and style would benefit grass-roots 
organizations because they could establish 
adequate services quickly, the public because 
it would have available more and better day 
care centers. 

STATEMENT BY MOE BILLER, PRESIDENT, MAN- 
HATTAN-BRONX POSTAL UNION 

I'm Moe Biller, President of Manhattan- 
Bronx Postal Union, representing 27 thou- 
sand men and women in the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice in those two boroughs. Manhattan-Bronx 
Postal Union is the largest postal local in the 
country and, as such, has spearheaded many 
of the movements that have insured postal 
workers’ rights and well-being both on the 
job and at home. 

Although we are constantly fighting to 
improve the wages, fringe benefits and work- 
ing conditions for ALL of our 27,000 mem- 
bers, we are particularly concerned with a 
problem peculiar to only a quarter of our 
full membership. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx alone we 
have 6,300 women who are employed by the 
Postal Service. The majority are non-white 
and work at nighttime. Thousands of these 
women are the sole support of small chil- 
dren and they're fighting against heavy 
odds—not only to bring these children up 
with the shelter of a near-normal home life, 
but to maintain their own dignity as pro- 
ductive members of the community—and as 
taxpayers. 
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It’s a constant battle. First to find ade- 
quate baby sitters because nighttime child 
caré centers are virtually non-existent. And, 
second, remaining at home when the baby 
sitter, competent or not, fails to show up 
as promised, to face Postal Service punish- 
ment for being AWOL. 

You’d better believe it! Women—loyal, 
hardworking women—being punished for 
daring to take care of a prime responsibility 
when an emergency occurs. Does the Postal 
Service want them to go on relief? Does the 
Postal Service believe it can treat people 
like robots all in the name of “good busi- 
ness”? 

We, in Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union, 
can't go along with that kind of philosophy— 
and we won't. It isn’t a question of Women’s 
Lib; it’s a question of human dignity for 
these 6,300 postal workers and their right to 
remain as productive members of the com- 
munity—taking care of their families and 
adding to the tax rolls instead of the welfare 
rolls. 

It’s as simple as that. Would we rather 
have people produce or exist on handouts? 

If it weren’t for the archaic thinking of 
the present administration in Washington 
we wouldn’t even have to pose that question. 
Because we, in New York, would haye solved 
it through direct negotiation with the New 
York branch of the new Postal Service. In- 
stead we are tied to the national negotiations 
in Washington—where negotiators who rep- 
resent postal workers in backwoods Alabama 
or the bayous of Louisiana have been given 
the right to solve the problems of Manhattan 
and the Bronx and the big cities. 

They can’t do it! The only way we're going 
to solve New York problems is for New York 
union experts to sit down and bargain with 
New York Postal Service experts. Negotia- 
tors who represent postal workers in North 
Dakota don’t know what it’s like to be 
mugged in New York. And our women are 
getting mugged—on paydays and on the way 
home from work. Right in the subway sta- 
tion across from the General Post Office, of 
all places. They can’t solve THAT in Nevada 
or Alabama or Mississippi. WE have to help 
solve it right here in New York—the way our 
brothers and sisters of Local 1101 of the Com- 
munications Workers are trying to solve their 
own problems and the way Local 323 of the 
Building Service Employees are fighting for 
the safety and rights of their fourteen thou- 
sand members. 

By the way, Congresswoman Abzug, please 
accept my thanks for helping me violate 
Postal Service regulations. The Postmaster 
General is rightly titled. He evidently thinks 
he’s commanding troops when he tells postal 
workers, including their union leaders, that 
they have no right to talk to Congress. Well— 
we're talking to you and we'll continue to 
talk to you and other members of Congress 
regardless of the blunt orders issued from 
Washington. Only you and our other Con- 
gressional leaders can help cur women main- 
tain their right to hold a job with dignity 
and peace of mind. That's what child care 
centers can do. 

Thanks very much for the opportunity of 
testifying today. 

Now I'd like to introduce one of our union 
delegates, Miss Eleanor Batley, who has some 
interesting facts and figures. 


STATEMENT BY ELEANOR BAILEY, MANHATTAN- 
Bronx Postat UNION 


My name is Eleanor Bailey. I’m one of the 
lucky working mothers because my two chil- 
dren are in their upper and mid teens and 
doing well in college and high school. 

I've been employed by the Post Office as 
a clerk for the past six years. I work at night 
at the General Post Office in Manhattan and 
spend part of most days as a union delegate 
in the Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union. 

I say I'm one of the lucky working moth- 
ers since J feel that my children are well on 
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their way to making it as students. There 
are, literally, millions of other mothers who 
need help desperately—so that their chil- 
dren can be cared for safely and adequately 
while they earn their daily bread. 

Think of this—there are nearly one mil- 
lion “latch key” children in this nation— 
children under fourteen years of age who are 
sent to school in the morning with the house 
key hung around their neck on a string. 
They're left to fend for themselves until 
their mothers come home from a long day 
at work. It’s not good for the future of these 
children. It’s not good for the future of our 
country—because these “latch key” kids will 
become the citizens of tomorrow, good, bad 
or indifferent. We can’t afford to have a large 
group of future voters who have been warped 
by inattention and neglect during their 
youth. 

There are more than 5 million children 
under the age of six whose mothers work. 
There are licensed day care facilities for 
only 600 thousand of these children, 

In 1968 a nationwide suryey was made 
by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare on the attitudes of people on wel- 
fare. The survey showed that more than 
80% of the women on welfare expressed 
strong desires to work. 50% of these said 
the only thing that held them back—and 
kept them on welfare—was the unavailabil- 
ity of child care facilities, 

Think of the problem—and the solution— 
in terms of money. In New York City alone 
if only a fraction (let's say 10%) of the 
more than one million welfare recipients 
could be returned to the mainstream of the 
economy—that is, back to a job—the savings 
would be enormous. At a conservative wel- 
fare cost of $2,100 a year per client the sav- 
ing in New York City alone would amount 
to 210 million dollars a year. And that’s only 
the beginning. Not only would welfare costs 
be reduced—but the tax rolls would benefit 
through the addition of tens of thousands 
of working, tax-paying, mothers. 

Something has to be done—and done soon 
because the situation can only get worse. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare the number of women 
who received welfare assistance because they 
hed dependent children rose from: 25% in 
1961 to 32% in 1967 to 44% in 1968. 

And it’s been estimated that the federal 
cost for aiding dependent children which is 
now st 2.8 billion dollars will rise to 4.7 
billion by 1976. 

In my union—Manhattan-Bronx Postal 
Union alone—there are 6,300 women who are 
employed by the Postal Service. Most of them 
work at night since they are usually lowest 
on the seniority list. Most of them have chil- 
dren. Many of them are constantly caught in 
the squeeze of trying to find adequate care 
for their children while they work. It isn’t 
available. And many of these working moth- 
ers are constantly being brought up on 
charges of being absent without leave—the 
absence caused by their staying home when 
a promised baby-sitter failed to show. 

We have the foundation for setting up 
adequate child care centers in New York 
City. The buildings are there. And the day- 
time staffs are there. 

I have some charts of a survey of the 
postal employees. I questioned them on the 
availability of what they actually need. This 
chart shows the responses from the Bronx. 
I found that about 8% of the children were 
under the age of five. The majority were over 
the age of five. I also questioned them 
about the kind of care they are receiving 
from parents, grandparents, other relations, 
and also agencies. You find here that they 
don’t use any. 

The next question was, Are they satisfied 
with the type of child care they are getting. 
The majcrity was very dissatisfied with it. 
The hext question was, “Did they try to get 
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night care?” The majority tried and did not 
receive it. 

The sécond phase I want to show you is a 
map of the Bronx. There are 64 facilities 
available. I went through the Dept. of Health 
Issues, a magazine listing the facilities they 
have available. In the sliding scale category, 
because they are all working mothers and 
they don’t have the money available, I got 
the heaviest response from the women in 
the South Bronx. The red marks show where 
the day care centers are located in projects 
so with these centers being located there 
they can have a ready market of people who 
might be able to work because they are near 
home. My next area is in Brooklyn, in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area. I feel that only 
45 can be used by post office women with 
the salary they're making, N.Y.C. is a little 
better off than the rest of the country as far 
as the number of centers, but I found that 
as working mothers, our women had no 
priorities, 

This is the Queens area—90 centers and 
only. 16 that I feel can be used. In Staten 
Island there are only 8 and 6 that they use. 
Somebody has to come up with a program to 
give these people centers near thelr homes 
so they don’t have to travel. 

Mrs. Aszuc. I want to ask just one ques- 
tion of you. There has been some discussion 
and difference of opinion with respect to the 
location of 24-hour centers and other facil- 
ities for working women. I take it that you're 
saying that women in your union feel that 
these centers should be located not in the 
plant where they work but near where they 
live. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Barer. Yes. This is because of the 
hours that the women work at night. All 
we're saying is, don’t build something new, 
just use the day care centers that are not 
being used at night. And transportation 
should be available. What about the public 
buses? Like the school buses, if you want 
to take your children home? We're asking 
that something be done to help our women. 
‘Thank you very much for listening to me and 
I hope you understand our problem. The 
need is clear, the foundations are already 
in existence and all we need is some action. 
Please don't study us any more, we have 
been studied to death. Thank you very much. 
(Applause) 

Mrs. Aszuc. I hope we can move this on 
to action. We're going to have a crusade of 
children and mothers this year in Congress 
and I’m sure that that will get the action 
we need. 


STATEMENT BY BARBARA SMITH, CHAIRMAN 
Crry Heap Start COMMITTEE 


Mrs. SMITH. The City-Wide Head Start 
Council, representing 6500 children and 
10,000 parents, wishes to thank Mrs. Bella 
Abzug for the opportunity to present our 
views on child care. We are Head Start par- 
ents whose children are now attending head 
start centers. One hundred and sixteen of 
our centers run on a 3% hour basis, while 
10 run on a 6-hour basis. We emphatically 
support legislation which will expand the 
Head Start program to serve more parents 
and children in our 26 poverty areas, retain 
the identity and high quality of our pro- 
grams and insure the permanent funding 
of Head Start. The benefits of Head Start 
are well documented. 

I want to draw your attention to the 
Kirshner report of May 1970. In this study 
Head Start parents initiated and were in- 
volved in 94% of the institutional changes 
in their communities in the U.S. 80% of 
these changes were identified as in the edu- 
cational area. The thousands of parents of 
Head Start have boldly demonstrated that 
their primary concern is the health and 
education of their children. 

Can any one really deny to these parents 
and children the right to an education in 
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the first critical stages of a productive and 
interesting life? Anybody who does merely 
wishes to perpetuate the cycle of poverty. 
I personally feel that is true now. 

Therefore, we urge that legislation on child 
care include the components of Head Start 
and insure the continuation of Head Start. 
Head Start is a three-pronged program: one, 
it is education of the child; two, it is 
leadership development of the parents, and 
last, it is community action. 

One of the most important components is 
parent education. We reject any concept ex- 
cept that in which the parents elect and 
serve as the policy-making body for their 
program. We wish to emphasize the concept 
of maximum participation. Only a parent or 
child can express and strive for the condi- 
tions which will make his life productive. 
The right of a parent to be intimately in- 
volved in the development and management 
of this program must not be legislated away. 
Enabling legislation such as insuring that 
enrolled children’s parents must compose the 
policy-making committee of each center and 
Council must be part of any child care 
legislation, 

In order to insure maximum participation, 
a small portion of funds have always been 
allocated for babysitting, carfare and lunch. 
These funds have been one of the wisest ex- 
penditures in the Head Start program, It has 
given poverty parents the opportunity to 
participate in the committee meetings and 
policy council decisions that have affected 
the lives of thousands. 

Through the City-Wide council parents’ 
efforts, 20 more agencies have been added to 
the NYC program in the last two years, Head 
Start was provided for 1200 more children 
and parents per year. Jobs and training for 
approximately 200 parents and staff was 
identified this last year and leadership train- 
ing for 80 poverty parents was initiated 
through the efforts of the City-Wide Coun- 
cil. Further examples are the efforts in the 


City-Wide Council on housing, welfare rights 
and the Interim Commission on Agency for 
Child Development. 

We also stress that child care must provide 
a strong educational curriculum, especially 
in light of the recent Harvard studies that 


have emphasized a child's intelligence 
doubles before the age of six. We think it is 
an extremely crucial time in his life. Legis- 
lation must endorse a strong educational 
component. 

If the nation is to prevent the tragedy of 
wasted human potential, if the nation is to 
stop the cumulative financial drain, then it 
must invest in its children from the earliest 
age. May we clearly state that when we speak 
of the educational component, we are talking 
of what abilities are nurtured, what cultures 
are understood and cherished, what values 
are learned, what attitudes are taught and 
what kind of loving care the child receives. 

For if his culture is negated, his self- 
respect destroyed, his values killed, he will 
not learn, will not want to learn, and will 
take his first steps to a nonproductive life. 
We urge the inclusion of a multiculture edu- 
cation, especially trilingual education, since 
out of our 6500 children, a majority are 
Black, Spanish and Chinese. 

It follows that we endorse the concept of 
community controlled Head Start child care 
legislation. Each of our centers operate on 
a community-based theory. Parents and staff 
are actively recruited and utilized from the 
neighborhood. Resources are negotiated from 
the neighborhood, community action is di- 
rected and supported by the neighborhood. 
Community representatives comprise the mi- 
nority portion of the policy committee at 
each center, delegate and city-wide level. 
Such a concept leads us to another valuable 
piece of Headstart, using of paraprofessionals 
in teaching capacities and assisting parents. 
We do not negate the necessity of academic 
training but we do endorse legislation that 
provides for the employment of personnel 
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on the basis of training and experience and 
assist in providing for further requirements 
which will lead into further career develop- 
ment. 

Legislation that would assist in com- 
munity development is legislation that pro- 
vides renovation and purchasing of site costs 
in the appropriation. At this point and time 
Head Start centers are unable to purchase 
sites and must utilize money from their op- 
erating budgets for renovation. These fac- 
tors could be alleviated by placing Head 
Start in a permanent funding category with 
purchasing and renovating rights in the 
budget. 

Head Start is one of the least expensive 
parts of the child care program to operate. 
The cost for 12 full operating months is 
approximately $1800 per child, a small 
amount when measured against the gains, 
against the financial drain we see around us 
in drug addiction and violence. One hundred 
and sixteen centers offer half-day programs, 
thus cutting down on personnel costs. These 
have proven to be highly beneficial to both 
parents and children. It provides children 
with a learning environment, complete medi- 
cal and dental checkups and nutritional food 
plus supplemental social services, mental and 
psychological services. Parents receive bene- 
fits from the development of the leadership 
of themselves, participation in training pro- 
grams, volunteering employment, assistance 
in changing the social conditions that have 
formed the system that surrounds them and 
gives them hope for the future. 

In conclusion, we emphatically state that 
any legislation that does not include fund- 
ing of the components we have outlined— 
strong educational programs, enrolled par- 
ents as policy makers, permanent funding 
for Head Start, community controlled agen- 
cies, multicultural, renovations, parent ac- 
tivity funds, training and utilization of com- 
munity parents in the career development 
and community actions would be construed 
as a gigantic turning of the back on the needs 
of the poverty parents. 


STATEMENT BY THELMA Darter, DISTRICT 65 


Mrs. Darney. At our union, District 65, we 
also have been exploring the question of the 
child care problem. It is a known fact that 
child care centers are inadequate today, We 
would like to throw out some of the ideas 
we have been kicking around and hope that 
you can help us draw some conclusions that 
would help us to get the center we need. 

We thought of two things: the center in 
the community and the center on the job, 
or near it. For example, we have under con- 
tract the Lerner Shop warehouse which is 
located at 33rd Street and 10th Ave. There 
are approximately 1,000 workers there and I 
would say that over half are women. Of 
course, this means that many of these 
women have child care problems, That's to be 
expected. Now how do we bring the center to 
the job? We have been exploring the pos- 
sibility of setting up a center not on the 
premises but nearby. This is also true in the 
garment area where we have many thou- 
sands of workers. Take, for instance, Johnny, 
who is under one year of age, cannot be put 
into a center because he has not reached the 
accepted age of 214. Therefore, it means that 
we need a center that will be able to take 
Johnny in early, before he is one year of 
age. Therefore, we would like to see a center 
or centers near the Lerner shop whereby a 
parent could take Johnny down in the morn- 
ing and bring him back in the evening. 

We are thinking of asking the city for one 
subway train or cars set aside for parents 
and children in the morning. For instance, 
the mother would be due at work at 9 a.m. 
She would go to work at 10:00 instead on 
this special train. Instead of leaving at 5 
P.M. she would leave at 6 with Johnny. The 
child would have breakfast with Mommy in 
the morning at home and he could also 
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have lunch with her because she would be 
in the neighborhood. He would have dinner 
at the center with the other children, then 
his mother would pick him up in time for his 
snack and his bath. 

Now this would do several things. It would 
help Johnny to start thinking logically at 
a very early age, which is very important. 
It would also give mother the opportunity 
to appreciate Johnny just a little bit more 
because she would not have to say to her- 
self, Please, let me get him into bed and out 
of my hair, I am so very tired. I have had 
so many problems all day long, now I cannot 
come home and feed him and do all the 
things I normally have to do. This would 
help in many ways. 

I have not said anything about the 4-day 
work week but I think we should discuss it 
and consider it, It is very feasible. I think 
this would also help to insure that Johnny 
would sleep all night without any problems 
even if he was under one year of age. I am 
not going to make this a long dissertation. I 
would like to say that I have two young 
ladies with me who are from the Lerner 
shops. They both have young kids, I think 
one is three and one is under 3. I would 
like at this particular time to introduce to 
you Romana Hollman. 

Mrs. HoLLMAN. I have a son who ts 3 years 
old and right now he’s staying with a licensed 
sitter that I got through the Bureau of Child 
Welfare, and I would like to get him into a 
day care center, but then I think of all the 
trouble it took for me to get him into this 
home with a licensed sitter. It took me six 
months with a lot of medical examinations 
and so forth, a lot of worry. I know I am sure 
that if I put in an application for a day 
care center it would take me months and by 
the time I do get him in he will be old 
enough to go to school. 

Mrs. Dattey. The next person is Peggy 
Stokes. 

Mrs. STOKES. I have a daughter who is 3 
and my cousin is keeping her at the house 
because at this time I cannot get any child 
care. I can’t pick her up on time. The center 
closes at 5:30 p.m. and I don’t get home 
that early. I would like your cooperation. 

Mrs. Darter. I would just like to say that 
I hope eventually we will have as many child 
care centers as we have liquor stores in 
New York City. 


STATEMENT BY REV. SAMUEL WINDHAM 


Reverend WINDHAM, I’m happy to have the 
opportunity to say something on the subject 
of 24-hour child care centers. As minister 
of Samuel’s Temple on 125th Street, I have 
been providing this service—24-hour care, 6 
days a week—to 135 children for over 1% 
years and that experience gives me some 
knowledge in the field. 

For instance, I know that such a service 
is needed. The job market is simply too tight 
today to tell a poor woman that merely 
because she has children of school age or 
pre-school age, she cannot accept a job for 
anything but the standard 9-5 shift. There 
are too many good jobs which poor people 
want and need to let such a thing happen. 

I also know that the service is needed on 
a drop-in basis to handle a variety of emer- 
gency and human situations—illness, unex- 
pected travel plans, etc.—which are common 
in any community. 

I know that the evening or night sessions 
can be safe, enjoyable and productive ex- 
periences for the children—in the same way 
that the daytime programs are. 

And I Know that it is both wasteful and 
wrong to close a child care center down at 
6 o’clock, when it could so easily continue 
to serve community needs. 

Now, the new Agency for Child Develop- 
ment is showing some inclination to respond 
to this need and we are presently in negotia- 
tions to set up a experimental program in 
the Temple. It is my hope that very quickly 
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this pilot program will be followed by 24- 
hour centers all over the city. 

In conclusion, let me simply add that the 
need is very real and the means to satisfy 
that need already exist in the form of over 
150 day care centers which now close their 
doors at 4 or 5 in the afternoon. It is, there- 
fore, crucial that the new agency carry 
through in its commitment to provide better, 
more inclusive child care services to the 
people of the city. 


QUESTIONS FROM THE FLOOR 


QUESTION. Do you find that the 24 hour 
day care center relieves the mother at night? 

Rev. WINDHAM. We have 3 sessions at the 
center. We have children that stay the night. 

QUESTION. Is it any good for the children 
to be taken into the center in the night time? 

Rev. WINDHAM. Most of the mothers leave 
their children in the afternoon and pick 
them up in the morning. There is no reason 
for the mother to pick up the child at night 
unless she wasn't able to pick him up earlier 
for personal reasons. 

QUESTION. How do you staff a 24 hour child 
care center? 

Rev. WINDHAM. We fought for the type 
of staffing we thought we needed, so the 
night staff includes a registered nurse and 
someone we feel is capable of handling chil- 
dren. We are presently writing guidelines for 
this so I am trying to answer this the best 
I can. The night program requires a quali- 
fied person, someone especially that has a 
knowledge of children’s sleeping behavior 
or what happens when a kid becomes sick. 

We have two educational sessions—one 
during the day and one when the night ses- 
sion starts at 3 p.m. approximately to the 
night meal. What kind of curriculum? We 
have a parents advisory committee that rec- 
ommends some of the things they wish their 
children to learn. We have an early child- 
hood teacher who sets the curriculum for the 
center. We have a staff of teachers who have 
early childhood licenses and therefore they 
set the curriculum. The children who attend 
the center range in age from six months to 
five years. 

QuUEsTION. How many do you have at 
night? Do you have a requirement that the 
night children must be children of working 
parents? 

Rev. WINDHAM. The numbers vary, de- 
pending on the change of shifts of the peo- 
ple involved. Sometimes we haye more chil- 
dren than at other times, but the minimum 
number of children we have is 20. Some 
nights we have as many as 40. Very often the 
mother’s shift changes. 


STATEMENT BY VANGLEE COLSTON, DEPART- 
MENT STORE WORKER'S UNION 


Mrs. Cotston. My name is Vanglee Col- 
ston and I'm a member of the Department 
Store Workers Union. I am a living example 
of the nightmare arrangement. I am the 
mother of five children, ranging from the 
age of 7 through 15, I have been a working 
mother at sometime before each of these 
children was of school age. There have been 
times I have paid someone to keep them 
that I felt were not qualified to give them 
the proper care and to love them. I some- 
times went to work worrying, with my heart 
very heavy, worrying if my child was cared 
for, fed, and loved. Because of the non- 
dependability of some sitters, you are left 
frustrated. You have the hardship of finding 
someone at the last moment to replace them. 
Also, you find a high rate of absenteeism 
among working women. 

Due to the fact that the cost of living has 
risen to such heights that we can no longer 
live on our husbands’ salaries, we have more 
working mothers now than ever before. Even 
working, our tax structures leave a lot to 
be desired, especially in the income bracket 
of $7,000 to $8,000 and I mean by that the 
money they allow you for deduction of ex- 
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penses for a child. Before a child reaches 
school age, it is important that he develop 
a proper attitude towards living. He should 
be loved, well fed, and properly supervised 
at all times, He must have a chance to learn 
and to be aware of his surroundings. Day 
Care Centers provide all of these things, 
leaving the mother with less worry and 
lightening the hardship of paying out large 
sums of money that she cannot afford. 

We should have more management con- 
cern and government-sponsored programs 
and we could set up centers at central loca- 
tions in our community. For instance, at the 
schools, churches, and community centers. 

With such a large force of working mothers 
in the metropolitan area, and I got this fig- 
ure from the Social Service Department, 
they have 155 nurseries as of last month. 
Twenty-seven of these are in the borough 
in which I live, the Bronx. And they have 
long waiting lists. It is very hard when you 
are poor, and some of us will never make it. 
Our children are our future leaders and citi- 
zens so before I close, I wish that everyone 
could really understand the hardships of 
mothers that try to stay off the welfare rolls, 
that try to help your husbands to make it, 
and you cannot see your way through, but 
let’s save the children. 

Peggy Hoenig: I’m a neighborhood educa- 
tor at P.S. 33, and I don’t think I need to 
convince you that we do need day care and 
night care. All of the previous speakers have 
given you all of the statistics and the need 
is quite evident. In my school which is par- 
ticipating in the Follow Through program, 
we have something that is known as a family 
room. This room is staffed with five women 
and any mother in the neighborhood who has 
to shop, go to the doctor, go to work or what- 
ever, can come and leave her child there, 
from nine to three. This is the hours that 
the school is open. And it seems to me that 
this might be a possible solution to the prob- 
lem. I don't see why all schools can’t have 
this. It’s funded by OEO, and it exists in this 
school. I see no reason why it can’t exist in 
all schools. Some of the previous speakers 
have spoken about the fact that the Centers 
need to be open 24 hours a day. I would 
think that this would be a reasonable solu- 
tion too, The school building is there. I see 
no reason why it has to be closed up. Another 
suggestion in line with this is the fact that 
many of the mothers who are on welfare, who 
say that they want to go to school to im- 
prove their educational abilities could cer- 
tainly be taught in the school. It seems to 
me that it’s a combinaion of many things, 
not only caring for the children, but hay- 


ing programs for the mothers to educate 
themselves also. 


STATEMENT BY AL COHEN, CHINATOWN 
PLANNING CoUNCIL 


Mr. COHEN. I am with several 
hats as Executive Director of the China- 
town Planning Council, as board member of 
the United Child Day Care Council of the 
Lower East Side, and as a member of the 
Borough President of Manhattan’s Advisory 
Committee on Day Care. I think my ex- 
pertise comes basically as one of those latch- 
key kids who never quite made it to the Day 
Care Center, who roamed around the streets 
with a key pinned to his shirt while my 
mother searched desperately for space for 
me. I never did make it. 

I'd like to speak on several points. I think 
it becomes imperative, particularly in New 
York City, that the community planning 
boards and the planning division begin to 
consider that no housing be built in New 
York City City and that no schools be built 
in New York City without provision and 
consideration being made for the inclusion 
of day care centers and early childhood cen- 
ters in those schools, Now I think one of our 
particular needs in New York City is the 
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need for space. We are always coming across 
this problem. We are rehabilitating old build- 
ings at fantastic cost in order to put in these 
needed centers and yet we have these large 
facilities that are natural for day care centers 
being built and no consideration is made for 
the inclusion of these services. 

In terms of housing, low income housing 
and middle income housing projects are 
very appropriate for the inclusion of these 
services. Schools are also a natural where 
the older siblings are left off to go a full 
day and it would be perfectly natural 
and feasible for day care centers to be in- 
cluded. Also when we think of areas outside 
of New York City, consideration should be 
given the fact that businesses include day 
care centers in their physical plants or in a 
space nearby to the plant. In New York City, 
many people can commute by public trans- 
portation and there's a lot of space available 
for day care centers in their own neighbor- 
hoods. When you get out into the rural and 
suburban areas, many of the workers have 
cars. 

There are no central facilities for day 
care centers and it makes it perfectly ap- 
propriate for plants to include these within 
the physical confines of their establishment 
or perhaps in a school nearby. 

So I think that when the Congresswoman 
is considering national legislation she should 
also consider the needs outside of New York 
City in terms of urban and suburban areas. 
I would like to strongly emphasize the fact 
that it has been clearly stated time and time 
again this morning that we need legislation 
which will encompass the needs of all wom- 
en and parents for day care services. 

There is a divisive element now that we 
feel is stemming from Congress and the 
President to split the communities and to 
emphasize the needs of welfare recipients 
for day care. I think this is an error and I 
think that we have to correct this error im- 
mediately. We need to emphasize that this 
is a right, a social utility for all people re- 
gardless of income level. And I think it 
would be a grave mistake to let ourselves 
be trapped into a position that we are only 
concerning ourselves with welfare people. 
Time and time again, on the Lower East 
Side we find that all people need this service 
and want this service. With the critical 
shortage of funds, the emphasis is to place 
it on low income and for welfare recipients. 
Again, it only adds to the present divisive- 
ness that is occurring throughout New York 
City and I think this is a terrible mistake. 
Let us not be trapped by it. Chinatown Plan- 
ning Council runs currently the largest 
after-school day care center in New York 
City. It sounds grandiose and I think we 
have a total of 200 kids at present in our 
program. The smallness of this number 
points out the absurdity of our being the 
largest day care center and after school day 
care center in New York City. I think the 
after school day care center has lagged in 
New York City. Many people do not know 
about after school day care centers, but we 
feel that this is a very important part of 
the Day Care Services—as much as all day 
and all evening care. 

This is a program whereby working mothers 
of school age children can leave their children 
in our centers from 3:15 to 6:30 or 7 in the 
evening, depending upon the need. This is an 
important element in keeping children off the 
streets and giving them supportive services in 
certain areas. In our community it helps 
especially because the children are not Eng- 
lish speaking, but Puerto Rican or Chinese. It 
gives them supplemental help in English and 
homework studies. It is really an excellent 
and exciting program. However, even within 
this program, we can make revisions to keep 
it exciting and stimulating. And the programs 
that have failed in other parts of the city we 
fee] did so because of stringent regulations 
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imposed by the DOSS in terms of standards. 
We're not against standards of having pro- 
fessional teachers where needed, but we also 
feel there are other people that can perform 
adequately and even better than some of the 
professional teachers in these after school 
centers. And one of the reasons that these 
programs have lagged and have fallen apart is 
that they have not been challenging and 
stimulating to the children who have been in 
school all day and then must sit in school or 
other facilities for two hours. They can be 
creative. They can be challenging. And I 
think our experiences in Chinatown where 
our program has been in operation for a year 
and a half, we have 99% attendance daily. 
Our program has been spectacular. We get 
tremendous parent cooperation. At our par- 
ents’ meetings we are averaging 95 to 98 per- 
cent attendance, while the PTA's in the same 
schools can only attract about five people to 
their meetings. So I would like to strongly 
emphasize that in any national piece of leg- 
islation that is being constructed that the in- 
clusion of all-day care services be included. 
STATEMENT BY BRENDA FASTEAU, NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 

Mrs. FasTeav. I am the National Vice Presi- 
dent of NOW in charge of legislation for 
women. I’d like to tell you that our first 
priority this year is national child care leg- 
islation, above all other pieces of legisla- 
tion. We are the main lobby voice for the 
women’s movement. We have decided this is 
an issue which we cannot avoid any longer. 
It is something that we have all been wonder- 
ing about in terms of how to get down to the 
basic details of what we mean by national 
child care legislation. We have helped our- 
selves along by articulating that what we 
are talking about is something that is good 
for all children. 

If we think about children as the priority, 
we make it clear in our own minds what we 
in the National Organization for Women 
want. Although our stated constituency is 
women, we feel that if we think about how 
to serve children in this United States that 
we will be able to figure out not only the 
priorities in terms of child care legislation 
but the amounts of money that are neces- 
sary and in general all the different kinds of 
aspects of this very complicated kind of leg- 
islation. It is appropriate as an officer of NOW 
that I talk about my particular concerns 
with national Legislation even though that 
is by no means where we stop or even start. 
Child Care has got to go on. Child care cen- 
ters have got to be developed at every level 
of the government. They've got to go ahead 
without national funding before we get na- 
tional funding. I am a little bit concerned 
about this administration coming forth with 
the kind of funding that I think is necessary. 
I think a minimum of $10 billion is necessary 
to begin but I think that other people here 
have testified about the need for child care 
and I will therefore confine my remarks, 
which I will make very brief, to the legisla- 
tion that will have to complement the efforts 
that are made at the local and state levels 
while we are pushing ahead. 

There is a coalition in Washington that 
is attempting to develop a consensus piece 
of legislation for which we will then get co- 
sponsors both in the Senate and in the House 
to go along with we hope. And one of the 
things that we, The National Organization 
for Women, have been pushing is the im- 
mediate recognition of the fact that all child 
care facilities must be as economically and 
racially integrated as possible. 

I have been talking at great length to 
Dorothy Pittman whom you probably all 
know as the head of the West 80th St. Child 
Care Center in New York. She and I have 
both agreed that we have got to make these 
centers economically and racially integrated. 
I am emphasizing this because I think it is 
a mistake on the part of an awful lot of 
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other kinds of civil rights groups and poverty 
groups to try to perpetuate the Head Start, 
the poverty kind of program. I feel very 
strongly and I want to make it very clear 
that that is a mistake from the point of 
view of the children. As Dorothy says, all 
the children who live in welfare hotels are 
going to learn from each other is more about 
welfare hotels. We've got to get all children 
in there. It is just as important for a middle 
class child to learn from a welfare child as 
vice versa, if not more so. And it is just 
as important that all children learn together 
and grow together. And the one thing that I 
am hoping that we will be able to do in Con- 
gress is get through the idea that this is a 
right for all children. 

I feel so strongly about it that I have 
to say it all the time and I begin to feel 
as though I am making an obvious point. 
But too many people are overlooking that 
and there is too much of a chance that 
unless we are extremely cautious, particularly 
in this administration, that we are going 
to end up with another poverty program 
which is not going to work. 

We all are aware of the problems of de- 
livery systems and how if we ignore the 
fact that the southern states are likely to 
be a big problem if we give the states an 
enormous amount of power for the poor peo- 
ple in the southern states. We then get into 
more complicated questions of how the 
delivery system should work out. And our 
feeling is that this has got to be commu- 
nity control without any question at all, 
parent control, and that this can be done 
in national legislation. 

This is something that all of the groups 
concerned with child care feel very strongly 
about. I am worried. The thing that worries 
me the most, the thing that I have to keep 
on reiterating is that if we don’t work to- 
gether and if the civil rights groups and 
the groups that represent primarily the black 
constituency in this country don’t realize 
that what we want is economic integration 
and racial integration for all children that 
we are going to perpetuate something that 
the public schools haye made a mess out of. 
And everything has gone wrong as a result 
of this concern for an emphasis on the pov- 
erty groups, It doesn’t mean, and I should 
make this clear, that parents who can afford 
to pay for child care centers should not pay. 
I believe in a sliding scale approach and I 
believe that could be worked out and has 
been worked out in a draft bill that we are 
working on in this coalition. But that does 
not preclude the fact that the facilities 
that exist have got to be made available 
for all children even though there may be 
some poor children who won't be able to 
get in because there will be some middle 
class children who will be let in. NOW is not 
a middle class group. We don’t just repre- 
sent middle class women. We are talking 
about children now because we feel that’s 
the only way to talk for women. And when 
we talk about children we mean for everyone 
and we don’t mean another poverty pro- 
gram. With that, I will close because that’s 
where it’s at right now. 

THE Day OARE AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL or America, INC. 
(Statement by Erika E. Streuer, Special 
Assistant for Public Affairs) 


Miss STREVER. I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to appear before you today to dis- 
cuss the national need for quality child care 
services in the United States. I represent the 
Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America, a national, voluntary citizens’ or- 
ganization formed to promote public aware- 
ness of the need for child care. Our member- 
ship is composed of local citizen groups and 
lay and professional leaders throughout the 
country who share our concerns, and our 
commitment to universally available child 
care. 
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The need for 24 hour child care, the focus 
of your hearings today, is an issue which has 
been almost completely overlooked. Twenty- 
four hour day care is often dismissed as a 
frivolous demand. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Twenty-four hour day care, 
which could also be called night care, is an 
absolute necessity for the thousands of 
mothers who work nights. 

The lack of quality child care for the 
children of all working mothers is so great 
as to be of crisis proportions throughout the 
country. And of the groups of working 
mothers, women who work nights have the 
greatest difficulty in securing care for their 
children, If one may generalize, their handi- 
cap is dual. While it is difficult to find a 
good care situation for a child during the 
day, it is doubly and triply difficult at night. 
While some day care centers are available 
during the day and some excellent caretakers 
can be hired for daytime hours, both are 
almost impossible to obtain at night. 

Centers which serve children at night are 
virtually nonexistent. The only ones which 
have come to the attention of our organiza- 
tion are an experimental program in Las 
Vegas in which the children are put on the 
same schedule as their parents who work in 
the nightclubs and two programs which are 
in the planning stage here in New York at 
two industrial parks. On top of the difficulty 
of obtaining night care, these mothers are 
among those who can least afford to pay the 
price of quality care. The jobs which women 
hold nights such as janitresses, waitresses 
and factory workers on the night shift, not 
to mention nurses, are among the lowest paid 
jobs in our economy. 

I believe that in the area of day care we 
have another case of a syndrome I like to 
refer to as American split thinking. We be- 
lieve in motherhood, defined as “mother’s 
place is in the home,” while at the same 
time we believe that people should work to 
maintain economic self sufficiency. We have 
yet to put the two together and realize that 
many good mothers must work to support 
their children and maintain economic inde- 
pendence. Thus, some of our best-known 
leaders in the field of early childhood con- 
tinue to espouse the view that every good 
mother should stay at home, totally ignoring 
the millions of mothers who must and do 
work, 

The thought processes involved are highly 
complex and beyond the capacity of a lay 
person to analyze. Somehow, however, the 
end result of our thinking seems to be that 
if we deny that mothers are working, the 
problem of how to adequately care for their 
children will go away. A harsher point of 
view would say that we believe it is only the 
“bad” mother who chooses to work and if she 
makes that choice, she should be punished. 
It is her responsibility to make arrange- 
ments. The community has neither an in- 
terest in nor a responsibility to her and her 
child. 

Let us be sure of one thing: almost all 
mothers who work do so for economic rea- 
sons. The Department of Labor has found 
that “for the great majority of working wom- 
en with young children, economic need is 
the most compelling reason. This need, in 
large measure, is determined by the hus- 
band’s earnings, and the regularity of his 
employment. The higher his earnings, and 
the greater the security afforded by his job, 
the less likely the wife is to work.” Basic 
statistics rapidly make this argument irre- 
futable: In March 1969, 11.6 million mothers 
with children under 18 years of age were 
working. Of these, 7.4 million had children 
6 to 17 years of age, 2.1 million had children 
3 to 5 years of age, and another 2.1 million 
had children under 3 years of age. 

Looking at these 11.6 million working 
mothers from an economic need point of 
view, one finds that fully 2.7 million were the 
heads of their families, 2.2 million had hus- 
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bands whose incomes were less than $3,000, 
and an additional 2.6 million had husbands 
whose incomes fell between $3,000 and $5,000. 
In % of all families where both husband and 
wife worked, the husband’s income was less 
than $5,000. These are very dreary statistics 
when one considers that this is still $1,700 
short of the minimum family budget as de- 
fined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In addition, one must also consider that 
the income levels of women are exception- 
ally low. The average yearly salary of a white 
woman is presently around $4,000 and of a 
black woman, $3,000. Putting these salary 
figures together with the costs of quality 
child care programs, one rapidly realizes that 
without a public subsidy, quality child care 
is within the financial reach of only the most 
privileged. A minimal estimate on the cost 
of a full day, full year program is around 
$2,000 per child and ranges upward to around 
$3,800. 

Present Federal programs are, however, to- 
tally inadequate to meet even a fraction of 
the need. There is a myth which has built 
up around Washington that there are some 
61 programs which support day care. This 
is true only if one interprets the law in its 
broadest terms, divides one program into 
multiple components and conjures up a mi- 
rage of possible uses to be made of programs 
created for quite another purpose. In actual 
fact, I would say there are two basic programs 
which support child care services: Title IV 
A of the Social Security Act which author- 
izes day care as a supportive service to poor 
families receiving Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children and the second is Head 
Start. Both of these programs are geared only 
to the very poor. Combined, they served ap- 
proximately 249,000 children in 1970. Yet 
there are between three and four million 
children in this country living in poverty. 

A hopeful sign over the last five years has 
been an increasing interest in and compre- 
hension of the need for child care on the 
part of members of Congress. The last ses- 
sion of Congress saw five major proposals 
dealing with the provision of day care and 
early childhood development services intro- 
duced, Most were still geared exclusively to 
the poor, None would have provided ade- 
quate resources. None passed. 

At least as many proposals have already 
been introduced in this new session of Con- 
gress and more are yet to come. We, at the 
Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America, are hopeful that a major piece 
of legislation will pass during this session. 
We believe that such legislation will define 
the basic structure of a new social institu- 
tion and this structure will remain with us. 
Therefore, the contents of this piece of legis- 
lation become of utmost importance, 

I believe there are four major issues which 
the consumers of child care must be aware 
of and must take stands on. These four is- 
sues are: appropriations levels, parent/com- 
munity control, priority for service, and 
quality of service. Each proposal attempts 
to deal with each of these questions. While 
there is, perhaps, no one right way of doing 
anything, whatever way is chosen must, in 
our view, provide very specific outcomes. 

To date, no proposal has been introduced 
which would provide adequate resources to 
meet but a tiny fraction of the need. The 
most ambitious proposals call for $2 billion 
and $4 billion per year. On the surface, this 
might sound like a great deal of money. But 
that is only because we contrast it with the 
present $400-$500 million being spent. We are 
too used to thinking small. Contrast it in- 
stead with the $70 odd billion we spend 
annually on defense and $2 billion sounds 
like pin money. 

Let us look instead at what we can hope 
to accomplish with $2 billion. Assuming a 
conservative annual cost of $2,000 per child 
per year, we could serve 1,000,000 children 
across the country. There are, however, an 
estimated 3-4 million children under 5 living 
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in poverty. There are an estimated 5 million 
children under 5 whose mothers work, The 
2.7 million working female heads of families 
alone have 3.6 million children, There are 
additional millions of school age children 
whose mothers work. Is a five, six and seven 
year old child mature enough to care for 
himself at home while his mother is at work? 
We would suggest emphatically NO. While 
an accurate estimate of necessary resources 
will not be available until we know exactly 
how many children need what kind of care 
and better cost figures are available, a better 
guess at necessary appropriations levels is 
around $30 billion. 

Any system which is devised for provid- 
ing child care services must insure parents 
& decisive role in the planning, operation and 
evaluation of programs in which their chil- 
dren participate. The parents and the com- 
munity should decide what types of programs 
they want for their children, what the goals 
of these programs shall be and what the 
curriculum shall be. In too many programs 
we have been told what is best for us, what 
we shall have, We would submit that parents 
and the community are in the best position 
to assess their own needs and make de- 
cisions based on that assessment. A delivery 
system which is structured from the top ad- 
ministrative level down rather than from 
the community up will make parent and 
community control impossible. 

While we are building a university avail- 
able system, some decisions will have to be 
made as to who shall be served first while 
services and facilities are limited. At the 
same time, a system which builds an inte- 
grated program, racially, economically and 
culturally, must be provided. We would 
argue that first priority for publicly sub- 
sidized services must go to the poor, defined 
realistically, and to single parent families and 
children of mothers who must work for 
economic reasons. These are the groups 
which most desperately need child care. 

Finally, we must insist on quality child 
care. Too many studies have proven that the 
first five years of a child’s life are the most 
important in his development. Jerome Brun- 
er has shown that over half of a child’s 
intellectual growth occurs before he is five 
years old. Other studies have proven that 
very young children need intense individual- 
ized care for their emotional, social and in- 
tellectual development. We can no longer 
allow most of a child’s waking hours to be 
wasted in a dismal situation in which he is 
physically safe, but mentally and emotion- 
ally starved. We must insist on educational, 
nutritional, medical and social components 
in all of our programs and we must insist 
that enough qualified personnel is available 
to assure individualized care to each child. 

These, then, are the four essential ele- 
ments of any bill. When a bill which en- 
compasses these elements is introduced, it is 
our hope that everyone in need of child care 
and aware of others’ needs will band togeth- 
er to support that bill. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM F, RYAN 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
banned discrimination in employment based 
on sex. 

Yet job equality still remains a myth. 

The various forms of discrimination com- 
monly practiced against women in employ- 
ment have been far too well documented to 
need detailing here. I believe it is sufficient 
to note that women receive less pay for the 
same work and lower annual salaries than 
men; that women have very little opportu- 
nity for promotion; that few women have 
been allowed to enter the professions or ex- 
ecutive positions. Perhaps one of the most 
shocking facts is that the U.S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that a corporation 
could refuse to employ a woman because she 
had preschool children. 

There are more than 26 million pre-school 
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children in this country, and while there are 
over 4 million children under 6 whose mothers 
work, there are less than 700,000 licensed day 
care center slots in the Nation. This situation 
is intolerable. 

The Federal government must play a lead- 
ing role in the establishment of community 
controlled, day (and night) care centers for 
children of families of all social and economic 
backgrounds. 

Day care must be considerably more than 
merely custodial or a babysitting service. In 
order to be a remotely adequate program it 
must be aimed at the developmental needs 
of the children. There has been a tendency to 
feel that anyone can take care of small chil- 
dren, that the process of providing for the 
needs of young children is something that 
does not require professional skill or ade- 
quate support or backup. The educational, 
nutritional and social service elements of 
child care programs must be given the most 
strenuous emphasis. 

We must provide the funds for a full range 
of child care programs and services designed 
to promote the intellectual, social, emotional 
and physical growth of children. We must 
provide full-time, part-time, day, night, in- 
termittent and other services—all on the 
basis of quality and all available as the right 
of every family. 

Although the government must take the 
lead in providing child care services, we must 
not ignore the contribution which the pri- 
vate sector can and must make. Industry, 
business, labor, employee and labor-manage- 
ment organizations should contribute to 
community programs and provide quality fa- 
cilities at or near a place of business in the 
context of total community plans. The right 
of the family to child care can be effectively 
exercised only by direction at the community 
level where comprehensive services can be 
provided, parents can be totally involved and 
programs can be consolidated, integrated and 
coordinated. 

I am hopeful that this hearing will bring 
the goal of universal child care much closer 
to reality. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH P. 
ADDABBO 


I am pleased to present this statement in 
support of more comprehensive child care 
programs and the need for 24 hour child care 
facilities in our city. First, permit me to 
commend my distinguished colleague who is 
conducting these important hearings. Repre- 
sentative Bella Abzug has once again shown 
her deep concern and insight into the prob- 
lems of our city and other large cities across 
the nation. 

The subject of child care is one which re- 
quires greater public understanding and new 
approaches by those in public office at all 
levels. We in the Congress must recognize 
that child care facilities are not just another 
series of structures to be financed by public 
funds or to be used as a gimmick to force 
welfare mothers to find employment. Child 
care is not a subject limited to mortar and 
bricks nor is it a problem faced only by 
welfare recipients. 

One of the problems being discussed here 
today is the question of child care for the 
children of mothers who work at night. This 
is an important subject and one which 
should be aired and brought to light. The 
witnesses who are testifying at these hear- 
ings include Federal employees from the 
Postal Service and other workers who per- 
form services vital to the residents of this 
city, such as telephone operators. Their sery- 
ices are needed by this city during evening 
and early morning hours, yet our child care 
services are geared to serve those persons 
who work during the day. 

The demands of our city for service should 
be matched fairly and equitably by our will- 
ingness to provide services demanded by 
those who receive service. I support efforts to 
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provide 24 hour child care services for that 
reason and because I believe to turn our 
back on those who work at night is discrim- 
inatory. 

I believe we must also provide incentives 
for families to use the method of child care 
best suited for their own situation—whether 
it be in the home or at a child care center. 
In order to help provide that incentive I 


duction for child care expenses from $600 
for one child or $900 for two or more chil- 
dren to a more realistic amount of $1000 for 
one child or $1500 for two or more children. 
It is time to update our tax deductions to 
include money spent for human needs such 
as child care instead of only those directly 
related to business such as entertainment. 
There are, of course, many other changes 
in our child care programs which must be 
made and new, perhaps, experimental pro- 
grams tested before we can take pride in our 
nation’s child care services. As a Member of 
Congress I am anxious to hear suggestions 
for new directions in these efforts and as a 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee I am ready to vote to provide ade- 
quate funds to implement existing programs 
and any new legislation enacted into law. 
Hearings like these will produce those new 
approaches to child care. Then the responsi- 
bility Mes with your elected officials at local, 
state and federal levels to translate those 
new approaches into new legislation and to 
back those ideas with meaningful programs. 


THE CLEAN TEENS—A NEW WAY TO 
THINK AND TO LIVE 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, each generation of Americans 
searches for the ways and means of im- 
proving our standards, our values, and 
the quality of life. This has been so since 
the days of our pioneering forebearers; 
it is true today. Hopefully it will be the 
pattern of youth from generation to gen- 
eration, I have seen no better examples 
of the idealism of today’s youth than by 
the work of an organization in Dickson, 
Tenn., which is known as and well de- 
serves the title of “The Clean Teens of 
Tennessee.” 

The objective of the Clean Teens is to 
join teenagers together to learn more, do 
more, and teach more about the environ- 
mental protection of society. This orga- 
nization may still be small in numbers, 
but its concept is broad and visionary, 
thanks to its founder, Mr. J. Padgett 
Kelly, and to the enthusiasm of its char- 
ter members whose names I am inserting 
in the Recorp as a matter of historical 
achievement. The Clean Teens believe we 
must look at our environment from all 
aspects of life whether they be moral, 
religious, economic, ethical, biological, or 
chemical. They believe they must enlist 
the support of their parents, business- 
men, and community leaders. 

The Clean Teens have already been 
rewarded for their efforts and I feel as- 
sured their successes will beget future 
success. I include an article in the REC- 
orp from the Tennessee Conservationist 
entitled “The Clean Teens” by Ged Petit, 
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The list of charter members and the 
article follows: 
CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE CLEAN TEENS 


Sue Robinson, Jenny Martin, Linda Har- 
ris, Debbie Lannom, Jeffrey Tipton; John 
Buttrey, Johnny Noland, Debbie Webster, 
Connie Parker, Debbie Bain, Debbie Gilmer, 
Dan Walker, Gary Cathey, Jimmy Christy, 
Karen Weaver, Donald Miller, Mickey Tid- 
well, Sonny Wilmoth, Camille Weaver, 
Donnie Parker, Susan Nestor, and Gay 
Baker. 

Cindy Gaskins, Donna Taylor, Teddy Hel- 
berg, Anita Baggett, Bob Cherry, Larry 
Richardson, David Gray, Arlene Cathey, 
Debbie Trew, Linda Duke, Paula Carrothers, 
Phil Russell, Jim Coleman, Mike Collins, 
Belinda Powers, Norman Daniel, Chris 
Wright, Linda Fussell, Steve Montgomery, 
Jimmy Hill, Doug Field, and Martha Ann 
Kunzleman. 


THE CLEAN TEENS 
(By Ged Petit) 

A young high school Biology teacher in 
Dickson, Tennessee, free enough to get in- 
volved in the environmental battle, saw a 
need. J. Padgett Kelly, who holds an MSC 
in Biology, believes that environmental bl- 
ology should be a required subject in all 
schools. He did something positive, and in 
the fall of 1968 he began weaving environ- 
ment, ecology, ecosystems, food webbs, defo- 
lation, air pollution, pesticide, indicators, 
solid wastes, survival, and a lot of other 
new topics into his high school biology lec- 
tures. His sophomore biology students were 
stimulated by these topics but in time they 
felt helpless as they began to realize their 
own environment was being made potentially 
uninhabitable by leaps, bounds, smokestacks, 
drainage ditches, pollution permits, passive- 
ness, permissive courts, second best waste 
treatment, and many other ways. 

By April of 1970 Kelly was in his second 
year of teaching; fellow teachers and stu- 
dents in Dickson wanted to do more, so the 
clean teens of Tennessee became a reality. 
A charter was drawn up. It calls for joining 
teenagers together in a statewide organiza- 
tion bent on learning more about their to- 
tal environment; subsequently involving and 
teaching others; learning by experience and 
then teaching others by their example as to 
how to get it done. The scope of their to- 
tal environment involves all phases of life 
whether they be moral, religious, economic, 
ethical, biological, chemical or other—so it 
is the fullest scope of human environment 
to which these young adults are addressing 
themselves. 

Their progress as an infant organization, 
numbering approximately 100, was slow. 
They kept studying and learning, but they 
began writing letters pro and con to various 
officials and agencies; they factually stimu- 
lated and awakened to varying degrees, par- 
ents, business and communty leaders, as well 
as fellow students and neighbors; they 
urged store owners to stock merchandise 
packaged in re-usable containers; they took 
field trips to look at and sample polluted 
water; they counted dead fish resulting from 
a nearby pollution kill; they invited guest 
speakers to help them get the total picture. 

A bond issue was passed in Dickson to fi- 
nance a needed sewerage treatment plant 
and the group wondered if they had really 
had some bearing on this decision. They 
achieved some local and statewide newspa- 
per coverage; they planned and held their 
first annual Applied Environmental Study 
weekend at Nathan Bedford Forest State Park 
on Kentucky Reservoir, at Eva, Tennessee. 
There they discovered some people really did 
care; that they cared enough to help them 
better equip themselves to both answer, and 
pose environmental questions, 

They received help from the National Wild- 
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life Federation; the Boy Scouts of America; 
The Tennessee Department of Conservation; 
The Dickson Sportsmans’ Club; many par- 
ents and local people and personnel of the 
Tennessee Game and Fish Commission. For 
three days they talked, learned, experienced, 
questioned and lived ecology, economics, en- 
vironment and survival. They heard Nathan 
Bedford Forrest Park Superintendent Paul 
Reitz recount some of the history behind 
the environment they were visiting; Dr, Ted 
James, a dynamic young ecologist from U.T. 
Martin explained some of the delicate checks 
and balances existing in our environment; 
Mac Prichard, Tennessee Department of 
Conservation Naturalist, pictorially explained 
the progressive misuse of Tennessee re- 
sources; Dr. Raymond Decolibus, Dupont 
chemist, taught them about the physical na- 
ture and limitations of water; Richard Abels, 
Dupont waste treatment engineer, explained 
primary, secondary, tertiary and re-use treat- 
ment to them. He told them the days of Dilu- 
Treatment are on their way out, and that to- 
tal re-use and/or 100% treatment must be 
made a reality; Harry O’Donnell, director of 
the Department of Conservation's Division of 
Information and Tourist Promotion told the 
group tourism was now Tennessee's single 
largest money making industry—that it gen- 
erated over 1/5 of the state's total retail busi- 
ness in 1969 and that over 20,000 businesses 
and 100,000 Tennesseans were directly in- 
volved in the tourist business. Game and 
Fish Commission biologists, John R. Conder 
and this author led the group on an applied 
limnology (fresh water ecology) fleld trip to 
the edge of Kentucky Reservoir where the 
group took thelr own samples and were 
shown factual evidence of some of the pollu- 
tion problems there. They were led in early 
morning nature appreciation walks along 
Nathan Bedford Forrest Park nature trails. 

Dr. Hunter Hancock, Chairman of the Biol- 
ogy Department at Murray State University, 
Murray, Kentucky, a veteran pollution fight- 
er, encouraged the group to keep striving, 
and advised that it would not be easy to 
help change man’s attitude toward his own 
environment in these days of supposed 
plenty. He advised the youth if they contin- 
ued their learning ways they would be better 
equipped to be our environmental reform 
leaders. 

On Sunday, in a non-sectarian service in 
God’s first cathedral-the outdoors, the group 
was led in prayer by one of their volunteer 
adult leaders, Judge William Fields. The 
message—that God did not intend for us 
to misuse our natural resources anymore 
than he intended for us to misuse our lives, 
bodies, and fellowmen—came through quite 
clearly. 

The Clean Teens of Tennessee are growing 
at their own chosen rate. They stayed active 
all summer, meeting with various groups 
such as Four H and Boy Scouts; delivering 
their message of concern. They have already 
done a lot, but their continued effectiveness 
and ability to sustain themselves financially 
still bothers them, because at a relatively 
early stage in life they are learning that too 
few people really care enough to help! 

Their membership has voted in a dues sys- 
tem and is striving to gain statewide affiliate 
members. But, they are continuing to be 
selective. Kelly, no doubt, has a new group 
of sophomorés, but the veteran junior and 
senior Clean Teens are still there doing their 
level best in everyday life to make this a 
truly better state and world to live in. 

The Clean Teens of Tennessee, with a little 
help, and encouragement from all of us, can 
grow as an organization to work for, and 
with us, to make our world better. I urge 
any of you whether you be principals, teach- 
ers, students, garden club members, com- 
munity leaders, sportsmen, or just plain 
citizens, to invite these young adults to your 
area and. listen to their message. They can 
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help all of us become better Americans. If 
you don’t believe me, I challenge you to 
write and invite them. They can be reached 
at. The Clean Teens of Tennessee, P.O. Box 
308, Dickson, Tennessee 37055. 


A BILL TO PROMOTE FAIR COM- 
PETITION BY PROHIBITING UN- 
FAIR PRICING PRACTICES 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to amend 
the Clayton Act by adding a new sec- 
tion to prohibit sales below cost for the 
purpose of destroying competition or 
eliminating a competitor. 

This bill is identical to those in- 
troduced earlier this year by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, Congress- 
man Jor Evins, and by Senator JOHN 
SPARKMAN, chairman of the Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Committee. 

Under present law, small businessmen 
and local industries are powerless to pro- 
tect themselves against predatory pricing 
policies of conglomerate companies. 
These large companies, which sell 
enormous quantities of many different 
items, can afford to lower prices below 
cost on selected staples, such as milk, 
bread and meats, and thereby pressure 
small businessmen to do the same or lose 
business. 

While the individual consumer might 
benefit in the short run from this situa- 
tion, it should be remembered that if 
these small competitors are forced out of 
business by these tactics, big concerns 
will be free from competition to set fu- 
ture prices on these and other items at 
whatever level they please. 

We have already seen the irrevocable 
damage to our diversified free enterprise 
system which can result from the steady 
march to conglomerates and the use of 
unfair pricing policies. There are today, 
for example, only about one-tenth as 
many independent dairies and independ- 
ent bakers in our country as there were 
at the end of World War II. 

Americans are beginning to awaken to 
the drabness which can come with non- 
competitive bigness and sameness. We 
must provide independent business and 
local industries the opportunity to re- 
store a fresh diversity to our market- 
place. To do this, these entrepreneurs do 
not need special favors and laws. They 
do require, however, fair access to the 
market based on the merits of their 
products and services. 

My bill would go a long way in provid- 
ing the protection these businessmen 
need. It prohibits the use of prices which 
are below cost, as interpreted by the 
courts in prior cases, whenever these 
lower prices are used with the intent to 
destroy competition or eliminate a com- 
petitor. It would give small businessmen 
themselves the power to initiate civil 
court action to halt such pricing policies, 
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and if they prove their cases, treble dam- 
ages would be paid by the offending 
party. 

In introducing this bill, it is my intent 
to strengthen our antitrust law to pro- 
hibit unfair pricing policies. There are 
no better policemen to enforce this pro- 
hibition than the injured parties, and 
this bill gives them the power to do so. 


REPRESENTATIVE MURPHY CITES 
EXCESSIVE TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS BORNE BY SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I noted with interest a speech made by 
my esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Murry), before 
the U.S. Freight Forwarders Institute, on 
April 28 last. 

His statement concerns the introduc- 
tion of a bill providing for a reduction 
in the excessive shipping and related 
transportation costs which small busi- 
ness is forced to pay for the shipment of 
small quantities, 

As chairman of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, a committee devoted 
to the preservation and protection of the 
interests of small business, I feel that 
Congressman Murpxuy’s statement is of 
interest to my colleagues and to the 
American people, and I place the address 
in the Recorp herewith. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN M. MURPHY 


I would like to open by remarks with a 
prediction that bankruptcies of businesses 
this year will produce $2,000,000,000 in ag- 
gregate losses. 

My own staff studies suggest that the 
proven catastrophic trend of 1970 is even 
more pernicious in 1971, and, as usual, nearly 
all commercial failures are small business 
failures. 

Over the past fifteen years, more than 
200,000 small American businesses haye col- 
lapsed. 

In 1970 alone, almost 11,000 local mer- 
chants had to fold up the work and dreams 
of a lifetime because they simply could not 
compete in an economic world increasingly 
dominated by corporate giants, conglom- 
erates, and octopodan holding companies. 

As in most things, the terrible cost of these 
failures is borne by the American public, 
the American consumer, In the past 15 years, 
the liabilities have soared 400% from $520 
million to $2 billion. 

While the financial costs are staggering, 
the social costs are immeasurable. Who can 
gauge the disappointment, the unemploy- 
ment, the despair and the misery which re- 
sults from shattered enterprises and shat- 
tered lives. Suffice it to say our unemploy- 
ment insurance, our public welfare programs, 
our food stamps, and our health care costs 
all reflect the toll of small business failures. 

With rare, but nevertheless shocking ex- 
ceptions, such as the foundering and 
floundering Penn Central Railroad, business 
failures are the almost exclusive province of 
small enterprises, local manufacturers and 
neighborhood retailers. Big business survives 
year after year, while small business is an- 
nually decimated. 
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I have developed a two-pronged attack on 
some fundamental causes of small business 
failures, and the measures I will outline are 
part of my consumer action program of 
1971. Because it is the consumer that is my 
ultimate concern, for, we must insure that 
the goods of America reach him in a reliable 
manner at a reasonable and fair cost. 

Yesterday I testified before the House gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in behalf of 
@ bill to establish a permanent office of con- 
sumer affairs in the Executive Office of the 
President, to have overall responsibility for 
insuring reliability and fairness for the con- 
sumer. This Office is certainly necessary to- 
day in America, but it will be doomed to 
failure as an effective agency if we do not 
simultaneously attack the root causes of 
small business failures. 

Because small business is the backbone 
of American business, failures are most 
directly underwritten by the public it 
serves—the American consumer. 

The first aspect of my twofold attack is 
the Small Shipment Improvement Act of 1971 
which I introduced early this year. Today I 
am reintroducing this measure with 24 co- 
Sponsors who have stepped forward in sup- 
porting this program. They represent a broad 
spectrum of the American public, both par- 
ties, and all regions of the country. I am 
advised that additional members will file 
separate but identical bills. 

tion accounts for 20 percent of 
all goods and services produced annually, and 
the cost of any goods or services in Amer- 
ica can be markedly affected by the trans- 
portation tack-on. These costs are, of course, 
passed along to the furthest point in the eco- 
nomic chain—the consumer, and we know 
that the smaller the business, the greater 
the unit transportation costs. 

For example, it costs $15.64 to ship a 
single $100 television set from New York to 
Los Angeles. However, up to 500 pounds of 
TV’s can be shipped between the same termi- 
nals for $19.56 per 100 pounds, and quantities 
up to 5,000 pounds can be shipped for $11.72 
per 100 pounds. As you can clearly see, the 
small appliance dealer has to forgo up to 
10 percent of his profit margin to match the 
big dealer’s retail price. In this light, it is a 
marvel that any small business can survive 
in America in 1971. 

It is abundantly clear that the failures of 
small business are owed in large part—if not 
in toto—to the excessive shipping and re- 
lated transportation costs which the small 
business is forced to pay for the shipment of 
small quantities of freight. 

My bill is aimed at stopping this trend in 
business failure by tackling head-on the un- 
fair position that small businesses have been 
forced to accept in the interstate shipment 
of freight. H.R. 6242 will restore the small 
business to a viable position in the economic 
system. 

The small shipment improvement act can 
be the cutting edge of the effort to make 
small business competitive in the American 
marketplace once again. 

Big business ships container-load, trailer 
load, and rail-car-load lots at substantial 
unit savings through volume movements, 
while the small businessman is economically 
straitjacketed from enjoying similar savings 
even when consolidating his goods with other 
small shipments, 

Obviously, small business cannot handle 
full-load movements, However, there can 
and should be a method whereby he can en- 
joy the fruits of efficiency of consolidated 
movements in order to compete in business. 
His only hope is the utilization of a middle 
man who can combine many small shipments 
into large lots. 

This is where the small shipment im- 
provement act comes into the picture. This 
legislation will permit the freight forward- 
er—the traditional agent of the small busi- 
nessman and the small shipment customer— 
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to negotiate with railroads on a competitive 
basis arrangements for equipment utiliza- 
tion and other economic practices as well 
as the charges which forwarders pay for 
transportation services. This will ultimately 
provide for movement of small quantities 
of freight at reduced unit costs. 

This legislation is not my invention alone. 
No indeed. It is the direct result of a study 
and recommendation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and it is supported by 
the Departments of Defense, Justice and 
Transportation, as well as the Federal Mari- 
time Commission. The ICC study was under- 
taken at the direction of the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce last 
year, and was aimed at finding a method of 
making the freight forwarder industry a via- 
ble business on behalf of the small shipper. 

Said the ICC: “We believe the Public wiil 
benefit from this type of legislation through 
expander forwarder service and lower rates.” 

Lower rates for the shipper, lower prices 
for the consumer. 

Passage of this legislation can turn the 
tide for small business in America. If we can 
realign that 20 percent transportation fig- 
ure so that the small merchant is less dis- 
advantaged than the giant, smail business 
will be restored to a position of competitive- 
ness in the American marketplace. 

But passage of this legislation alone will 
not be entirely effective if we do not also 
attack a second inequity in the small ship- 
ment business, i.e. the presence of the so- 
called “non-profit” shipping associations. 

This is the mechanism whereby the big 
business club bands together to grab still 
another advantage over the small business- 
man. 

These groups usually move only the most 
desirable and profitable shipments, leaving 
the undesirable and marginal loads to the 
regulated carriers who cannot refuse them. 
These shipping clubs, which operate on an 
invitation only basis, consolidate the lucra- 
tive loads and skim the cream off the bottle, 
while the regulated industry suffers. 

I believe these exclusive little clubs vio- 
late the intent of the Congress, and flirt with 
& violation of the law, and I am calling for 
immediate executive and congressional in- 
vestigation of these special arrangements. 

I am asking the Departments of Trans- 
portation and Justice, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to launch an im- 
mediate study of “non-profit” shipping as- 
sociations from top to bottom, and to scru- 
tinize the transportation syndicates that 
have grown up outside the purview of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. I believe such a 
study would reveal that these arrangements 
should be dismantled. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee should also study these 
arrangements with a view to writing legis- 
lation to prevent their operation to the ad- 
vantage of the giants and to the detriment 
of the small businessman and the American 
consumer. 

I would like to see this bucket of worms 
tipped over because I know the American 
public will come out ahead when the smoke 
clears. 


ISRAEL'S ANNIVERSARY 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 
Mr. DERWINSETI. Mr. Speaker, Friday 


| was the 23d anniversary of the Republic 
of Israel. The new state’s independence 


| was proclaimed on May 14, 1948, the day 
that Great Britain gave up its mandate 
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over Palestine. The first country that 
welcomed Israel to the family of nations 
by granting it recognition was the United 
States. 

Almost a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since the momentous day that 
the people of Palestine threw off the 
shackles of colonialism. Thousands of 
immigrants, who had suffered persecu- 
tion in National Socialist Germany and 
Communist Russia, began life anew in 
Israel. Many of them brought scientific 
skills to add to the talents possessed by 
the native population. 

The industrious inhabitants of this 
tiny state have made the desert blossom 
like the rose and have labored mightily 
to establish an enduring nation. Un- 
fortunately, Israel has been plagued 
throughout its existence by wars and 
threats of war. Its strategic position at 
the crossroads of the Old World make 
compulsory military service mandatory 
and the expenditure of over a third of 
its budget for defense a necessity 

Mr. Speaker, I rejoice with the people 
of Israel as they observe the anniversary 
of their independence, I salute them be- 
cause of their material accomplishments, 
and I honor them for having provided a 
home for the oppressed. I also admire 
them because they had the audacity to 
thumb their noses at the Bear. 


RESOLUTION OF SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY FEDERATION OF REPUB- 
LICAN WOMEN’S CLUBS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point in the Recorp I would like to 
insert a resolution provided me by one 
of my constituents. This resolution was 
adopted by the San Diego County Fed- 
eration of Republican Women’s Clubs 
on January 11, 1971. 

Recognizing the clear and present dan- 
ger which the Communist Party presents 
to our Nation acting in its officially rec- 
ognized capacity as an agency of the 
Soviet Union the San Diego Federation 
of Republican Women’s Clubs asks that 
the Communist Party of the United 
States be outlawed. 

The resolution follows. 

OUTLAW THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

Whereas, the Communist Party is con- 
trolled by a foreign power, and its members 
are loyal first to that power, and 

Whereas, no organization whose members 
are disloyal to the United States should have 
legal status, and under no consideration 
should be permitted to run for any public 
office, to work in any defense industry, nor 
in any school of elementary, secondary or 
higher education, and 

Whereas, when we are, and have been 
fighting Communists in other parts of the 
world, we are allowing the dangerous and 
unreasonable consent for its existence in the 
United States, and 

Whereas, to give our courts greater au- 
thority, our courageous police greater as- 
surance, and the traitors in our Country 
swift judgment, THEREFORE BE IT 
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Resolved That we, the San Diego County 
Federation of Republican Women’s Clubs, 
urge Congress and the Supreme Court of 
California and the United States to outlaw 
the Communist Party in the United States 
now therefore be it further 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to Vice-President Agnew and to our 
two United States Senators. 

Adopted by the San Diego County Federa- 
tion of Republican Women’s Clubs, Jan- 
uary 11, 1971, at their County Board Meet- 
ing, Bahia Motor Hotel, San Diego, 
California. 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED INTO FAA 
HANDLING OF CONTROLLER DIS- 
MISSALS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA., Mr. Speaker, more 
than a year has passed since the air 
traffic controller “sick-out” of 1970, but 
the bitterness and personal tragedy it 
has engendered are still with us. 

Some 57 controllers were fired by the 
Federal Aviation Administration; anoth- 
er 1,800 were suspended for limited per- 
iods of time. Without exception, those 
fired were either officials or leaders of 
the union involved in the sick-out. 

In the 91st Congress, I joined the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER) and a number of my other col- 
leagues in sponsoring a resolution which 
called for a suspension of adverse per- 
sonnel actions by the FAA, pending an 
investigation by the House Commerce 
Committee. No action was taken on this 
resolution, perhaps because it was felt 
that the 57 individuals fired would have 
access to impartial justice in the hearings 
and review machinery within FAA. Mr. 
Speaker, there is apparently grave doubt 
about the “justice” that internal FAA 
reviews are affording. 

I have obtained the transcript of a 
hearing held in connection with the dis- 
missal of one controller, Mr. Henry Van 
Sant, who worked in the tower at Hono- 
lulu International Airport. The tran- 
script documents the fact that 22 con- 
trollers had been charged with violations 
serious enough to warrant dismissal, but 
these charges were eventually dropped in 
every case except Mr. Van Sant’s. The 
controller’s chief explaining why he had 
fired Mr. Van Sant, revealed a great deal 
about how “just” the firings were: 

Q. May I ask why (Van Sant alone was 
fired), Mr. O'Hara? 

A: Frankly it came from up above shall 
we say. 

Q: Who was the man above? 

A: It goes clear up to the Administrator 
of the FAA. 

Q: Mr. John Schaefer (sic)? 

A: Yes. 

At a later point, the chief admits that, 
had he not received “guidelines” from 
FAA headquarters, he would have sus- 


pended Mr. Van Sant for several days, 
rather than fire him, as he did to every 


other controller who could not supply 
adequate medical evidence of illness. 
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This hearing record differs markedly 
from what Members of Congress has been 
led to expect. FAA Administrator Shaffer, 
in a letter to me last year, assured me 
that: 

Each case involving a proposed dismissal 
[will] be closely scrutinized and considered 
on its individual merits. 


Because of this seeming contradiction 
between stated policy and actual experi- 
ence, and because each of the 57 con- 
trollers dismissed deserved a fair hearing 
and decision based on the evidence pre- 
sented, I am today reintroducing my 
earlier resolution. I urge that the investi- 
gation called for in the resolution be 
begun as quickly as possible, so that the 
House of Representatives might exercise 
some oversight in what the evidence 
seems to indicate has become a less than 
objective proceeding. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include certain relevant parts of 
the transcript to which I have referred: 


(The Attorney for the dismissed Controller 
Van Sant is questioning Mr. O’Hara, the con- 
troller chief who actually did the firing.) 

Q. Now, you stated that approximately 22 
air traffic controllers at your facility received 
the same first three charges. All except Mr. 
Van Sant had Charge 2 and its Specifications 
dropped against them, did they not? 

A, Affirmative, yes. 

Q. And were.you aware that some of the air 
traffic controllers who had this charge and 
specification dropped against them did not 
report to their place of duty, within 24 hours, 
or furnish adequate medical proof of their 
illness? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But never the less, you dropped this 
charge and specification against all of the 
controllers at your facility except Mr. Van 
Sant’s. 

A, Yes, sir. 

EXAMINATION 
By the hearing officer 

Q. May I ask why, Mr. O’Hara. 

A. Prankly it came from up above shall we 
say. 

Q. Who was the man above? 

A. It goes clear up to the Administrator of 
the FAA, 

Q. Mr. John Schaefer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you don’t know the reason why you 
were ordered to drop the charge as to the 
others? 

A. Negative. 

Q. Will you explain why Mr. Van Sant was 
removed. 

A. Because he was termed to be a leader [in 
PATCO}, 

Q. Is that your understanding of the in- 
structions from Mr. Schaefer? 

A, Certainly was. 

Q. Therefore, my understanding is be- 
cause Mr. Van Sant is a leader they are 
taking action against him but not on the 
other 22, 

A. Well, the others—I believe the number 
is eleven—are facing suspensions for the 
number of days that they were absent. 

Q. How many charges were filed against 
the others? 

A. Absent without authority. 

Q. The first three charges the same as Mr. 
Van Sant's? 

A. Originally, but later dropped. 

Q. The second and third dropped? 

A. Affirmative. 

Q. Striking against the U.S. Government, 
and also failing to comply with lawful order, 

A. Correct. 
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Q. The others were charged with unlawful 
absence? 

A, Affirmative. 

Q. What were the reasons the other two 
[charges] were omitted? 

A. Idon’t know. 

Q. Orders from up above? 

A. Yes. 


BLUE EARTH COMMISSIONERS 
SUPPORT SCS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
missioners in Blue Earth County, Minn., 
have written me to express their great 
concern about misleading, biased pub- 
licity which they believe is damaging to 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. They 
have noted examples of valuable services 
received by Blue Earth County from the 
SCS, and they have asked that such serv- 
ices be considered in evaluating the work 
of the SCS. 

Their letter of testimony is signed by 
Commissioners Lester A. Anderson, Phil 
B. Anderson, Ronald G. Evans, Robert 
N. Hodapp, and David W. Stevens and 
was notarized by H. G. Stangland, county 
auditor, in Mankato, Minn. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the views of the board, 
and I insert their letter at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Hon, ANCHER NELSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. NELSEN: The County Board of 
Commissioners of Blue Earth County are 
deeply disturbed by some of the articles we 
have read concerning the Soil Conservation 
Service. One example: The article titled 
“Crisis on our Rivers” in the December issue 
of the Readers Digest. 

It appears to our Board that the articles 
are definitely biased, and are not presenting 
the true picture of the Soil Conservation 
Service Program. 

We would like to briefly cite some exam- 
ples of their cooperation with our Board in 
Blue Earth County. 

First: The Soil Conservation Service, in 
cooperation with our Board, is accelerating 
the Soil Survey program. The entire County 
is to be Soil Surveyed by the fall of 1978, on 
a cost-share basis. This will include detailed 
soil interpretations. Our Board will be able 
to use this in our programs of Planning and 
Zoning, Flood Plain Zoning, and Equalization 
of Land Taxation, already they have given us 
information on Soils for Sanitary Land Fill 
Sites and made several on site investigations 
for our Planning and Zoning program. 

Second: Soil Conservation Service cooper- 
ated with guidance, and engineering assist- 
ance, in the development of a Multiple 
Purpose Lake Level Control Structure in 
Blue Earth County. This was a cooperative 
venture of the people around the lake, the 
State Department of Natural Resources (for- 
merly State Conservation Department), the 
Agricultural Conservation Program, three 
local Sportsmens Clubs, the Southern Min- 
nesota Waterfowl Association, the Soil and 
Water Conservation District, the Minnesota 
State Highway Department, and our Board 
of Commissioners, All above mentioned orga- 
nizations contributed dollars or construction 
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equipment to the project. This was all done 
by mutual agreement. Primary benefits: Lake 
Improvement and Flood Control. 

Third: They and the Soil and Water Con- 
servation District Board of Supervisors have 
cooperated in the development and writing 
of a “Policy” for our Board to follow in as- 
sisting local people with Flood Control 
Projects. 

Fourth: We are presently cooperating with 
the Soil Conservation Service as one County 
in a River Basin Study. To date, we have had 
fine cooperation with the River Basin Plan- 
ning Party. 

Above is a sampling of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service Program in Blue Earth County. 
Had it not been for the Soil Conservation 
Service, our Board would not have had the 
above services available. We urge you to con- 
sider the above comments when evaluating 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Yours truly, 
BLUE EARTH County BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS, 

LESTER A. ANDERSON. 
PHIL B. ANDERSON. 
RoNaLD G. Evans. 
RorsreRT N. Hopapp. 
Davin W. STEVENS. 

Attest: H. G. Stangland, County Auditor. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER REGARDED 
HIGHLY 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1971 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, attempting 
to preserve public order has never been 
nor will it ever be a popular task. It is 
for this reason that it is amazing that 
criticism of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has been so limited and this 
is a very real tribute to its Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

I regret the criticism which has been 
directed toward Mr. Hoover, but in a 
more positive vein I want to express my 
personal high regard for a man who has 
set a standard of excellence for service. 

When he became head of the Justice 
Department’s Division of Investigation 
in 1924, it was because an agency was in 
trouble. 

It seems to me to be the finest tribute 
that one can pay to that agency today 
by stating that its standards have been 
the highest. 

Eight Presidents have served since Mr. 
Hoover began his notable service in 1924. 
Each of these were men of strong minds 
and convictions. 

A Franklin D. Roosevelt or a Harry S 
Truman cannot be criticized for being 
ignorant of the need for strong men to 
serve in the highest positions of responsi- 
bility—and only the uninformed would 
not consider the Director of the FBI 
in that category—and they were two of 
the eight leaders of this Nation who made 
that decision. 

The FBI has achieved a mark of excel- 
lence which I submit no other Federal 
agency can maich. 

The record is clear. 

I think it is equally clear that J. Edgar 
Hoover has established a mark of dis- 
tinguished service which has never been 
equaled. 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
NORWALK MARKS HALF A CEN- 
TURY 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Norwalk League of Women Voters is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this year. 
Recently the Norwalk Hour published a 
comprehensive look at some of the great 
accomplishments this fine group has re- 
corded in that time. I would like to share 
this account with my colleagues in the 
House. It begins with a message from 
this year’s President Mrs. Catherine 
McNamara, 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

“Fifty Years of a Great Idea”—an idea that 
grew out of the women's suffrage movements 
continues today as the League of Women 
Voters directs its efforts toward citizen in- 
volvement in the issues of our time. 

The challenges will be even greater in the 
next few years as an increasing population 
makes increasing demands for more and bet- 
ter housing, for cleaner air and water and 
many other things making more apparent 
our need for an efficient and responsive 
government. 

Although the League works on all three 
levels of government, it is a grass roots or- 
ganization and the Norwalk League’s prob- 
lem-solving efforts begin here at home. 
Through the years, the League has worked 
almost continuously toward a more efficient 
government through charter revision. Al- 
though in 1970 the electorate finally voted in 
a few charter changes after seven abortive 
tries, this is only a beginning: Norwalk still 
has an outmoded and complicated form of 
government. 

The League will continue to work toward 
more unity in Norwalk through the elimina- 
tion of overlapping services. We also hope 
to see a truly unified library system that 
Norwalk can be proud of. As long-time sup- 
porters of first-rate education, we will con- 
tinue to keep ourselyes and the community 
informed about our schools and will try to 
promote better communications between the 
school system and the public. As civic watch 
dogs we will continue to search for a solution 
to our housing problems; we want improve- 
ment in our zoning, and we look to the day 
when the Planning and Zoning Commissions 
will be combined. 

The "70’s will see more and more citizens 
becoming eligible to vote, as the 18-year old 
franchise will probably be extended to in- 
clude all elections, on all levels, within the 
next couple of years. This will necessitate an 
increase in our Voters Service to the com- 
munity. This non-partisan service ranges 
from printed information about candidates 
and issues, about how and where to register, 
to use the voting machine to facts about our 
city government. 

Yet as part of the League of Women Voters 
of Connecticut and of the United States, the 
United States, the Norwalk League, along 
with Leagues throughout the state and na- 
tion will be working in areas such as tax 
reform election laws, environment and wel- 
fare, to name just a few issues on our ex- 
tensive program. 

Because of the nature of our organization, 
there still remain a number of important is- 
sues on which the League cannot take a 
position. We take stands on legislation only 
after study and after consensus is reached 
by our members. Sometimes, many of us 
wish that the League could have its voice 
heard on every issue. But in the final analy- 
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sis, the League of Women Voters, by taking 
the time to inform itself and reach agree- 
ment on selected issues before it speaks out, 
can contribute more toward ensuing the 
democratic process. 


THE BEGINNING 


Following ratification of the 19th Amend- 
ment (August 26, 1920) granting women 
citizens the right to vote, the work of the 
National Women’s Suffrage Association 
ended. The natural outgrowth of that or- 
ganization was the National League of 
Women Voters, founded January 21, 1920 “to 
increase the effectiveness of women’s votes 
in furthering better government,” in the 
words of Carrie Chapman Catt, founder and 
first president. 

The League was organized in the state in 
1921, and soon after, the Norwalk League 
came into existence. Miss Mary Kirby Jen- 
nings was the first president; she served 
from 1921-1924. 

In an interview some years ago, Miss Jen- 
nings recalled that in 1921 “there was a need 
to educate people for the vote and to be 
knowledgeable in a ‘political situation.’” 

“In order to cope with this problem,” Miss 
Jennings continued, “a group of interested 
citizens, both men and women, met at the 
Dengler home in South Norwalk to round 
up someone who would be responsible.” 

As Miss Jennings pointed out, “In most 
situations of this sort, responsibility does 
fall to the woman.” 

“Fortunately,” she added, “a nucleus of 
civic-minded women was available, women 
who had worked together rolling surgical 
dressings during the war.” (World War I) 

Miss Jennings concluded: “Headquarters 
were established on Wall Street; someone 
came from the State headquarters to assist 
with the organization, and the League of 
Women Voters of Norwalk was underway.” 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FIVE DECADES 


1921—Founding of the League of Women 
Voters of Norwalk “to promote political re- 
sponsibility through informed and active 
participation of citizens in government,” a 
non-partisan organization. 

1920’s—Local committee on Causes and 
Cures for War—Support of League of Na- 
tions and World Court—Jury duty for women 
supported, bill not passed until 1937, but 
League kept issue alive. 

1925—General discussion on plight of edu- 
cation in the schools, 

1927—-Supported zoning measure for city 
which became law—Favored redistricting of 
Taxing Districts to help finance sewage 
system. 

1930’s—-Studied a Merit System for gov- 
ernment employes—Studied public health 
problems and maternal care, including need 
for prenatal clinic—Supported work of 
Veneral Disease clinic and was instrumental 
in having its full appropriation restored by 
Board of Estimate. 

1931—Disputed placement of Board of 
Education under jurisdiction of Board of 
Estimate. 

1932—Began a study (which continues to- 
day) of a revision of the city charter and 
the related problem of the Taxing Districts. 
Conducted a survey on jury duty. 

1933—-Studied Taxing Districts again, 
with emphasis on “overlapping services”— 
Need for a new high school recommended 
to city, calling education “most essential of 
services.” 

1934—-Supported the Council-Manager 
charter written in the city’s first major 
attempt at charter revision (Charter was 
defeated). 

1937—Held moot trial in Stamford show- 
ing importance of women on juries—Jury 
duty for women became law—Merit System 
went into effect—Series held on legal status 
of women. 

1938—Brought about city appointment of 
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full-time Health Officer—Protested ruling 
against married teachers. 

1940’s—Supported statutory change in the 
primaries—Continued study of city charter 
(charter proposals written in 1949 were not 
acted upon). 

1944—First League handbook on local gov- 
ernment “Know Your City” (subsequent edi- 
tions published in 1946, 1954, 1956, 1961, 
1969) —Refresher courses on city government. 

Mid 1940’s—Protested teachers’ salaries as 
“lowest in nine surrounding towns”; recom- 
mended school system “be investigated by 
outside source”; pointed out need for new 
junior high school construction and lack of 
funds provided by city for school libraries. 

1945—Protested conditions at slaughter- 
house at Butler street and Harbor avenue; 
need for city planning pointed out. 

1946—Voters Service committee established 
to carry on a voter education program 
throughout year; distribution of informa- 
tion and candidates meetings—variety of ac- 
tivities in support of the United Nations. 

1947—Debated state vs. personal income 
tax—Intensive study of local social welfare 
agencies, focusing on institutions for chron- 
ically ill and infirm; visited private institu- 
tions and disclosed substandard conditions; 
Naramake Home for Aged subsequently 
closed. Recommended a State institution 
rather than a private one be created to care 
for aged—Started publication of League 
Bulletin, now issued monthly. 

1949—-Workshops on “Know Your Town” 
(continued till 1954) with local officials ex- 
plaining operation of city government— 
Urged codification of city charter. 

1950’s—Study of Court system and sup- 
port for State Court reform (statewide)— 
Published “How to Build a School”; worked 
steadily for improvement in local education— 
Began study on revision of the State consti- 
tution; supported particularly ban on dual 
office holding, removal of legislators’ salaries 
from constitution, annual budget sessions, 
and Home Rule (all these came to pass)— 
Election laws: support for Direct Primary. 

1951—At request of Mayor, helped organize 
city-wide United Nations committee for ob- 
servance of UN week; continued to do so an- 
nually for many years. 

1953—County government eliminated— 
Study of city charter (sole item on local 
program). 

1954-55—-Work continued on need for re- 
vision of the state constitution; Published 
column in Norwalk Hour, “The State We're 
In.” 

1956—As part of National League pro- 
gram, sponsored Freedom Forum on Indi- 
vidual Liberty for six weeks; six separate 
study groups throughout city—Exhibit on 
“Freedom to Read” in Norwalk libraries— 
Subsequently studied Federal Loyalty-Secu- 
rity program and supported less restrictive 
measures which later went into effect. 

1957—Home Rule Act passed—Called for 
revision of the city charter “to improve the 
function of local city government”; city ap- 
pointed Charter Revision Commission, in- 
cluding two League members; League’s 
charter study intensified and support given 
to Council-Manager government; Commis- 
sion proposed Council-Manager form in final 
draft which never reached referendum (the 
Common Council killed it)—Organized 
Trick or Treat program for UNICEF, collect- 
ing upwards of $3,000 annually for several 
years. 

1958-60—Support of liberalized trade poli- 
cies and foreign economic ald; trade exhibits 
held in cooperation with local firms. 

1959—Published “Norwalk Schools Today” 
with nine other local organizations, all inter- 
ested in upgrading education—Circuit Court 
system adopted, ending municipal and jus- 
tice courts dating back to colonial times and 
held at have overlapping jurisdiction—Award 
from State League for local distribution of 
its Voters’ Scoreboard. 
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1960—Survey on city government (80 per- 
cent of people did not know that Norwalk 
had Weak Mayor form of government). 

1961—League members and community 
leaders celebrated 40th birthday of League 
with gala supper at Silvermine Tavern. Mayor 
proclaimed September 24-30 as League of 
Women Voters Week—Opposed Strong- 
Mayor-Administrator charter which failed 
at polls—Supported establishment of Nor- 
walk Community College—Published new 
edition of handbook “This Is Norwalk.” 

1962—Stressed importance of foreign trade 
to economic well-being of Norwalk; ran 
newspaper series, magazine article and had 
exhibit of imports and exports from the 
city—Gave “reluctant support” to “hastily 
drawn” new charter revision proposals and 
stated this “qualified support in no way 
changes our goal for complete charter revi- 
sion in Norwalk,” proposals were defeated at 
polls—Backed five amendments to State 
Constitution pertaining to election laws— 
Opposed “High Rise” ordinance, as written. 

1963—Conducted man-in-the-street inter- 
views for new “Voter Speaks” newspaper 
column in Norwalk Hour, with photographs; 
pertinent questions on local government 
asked. 

1964—Spurred voter registration drive by 
appearing at meetings of other organizations 
wearing suffragette costumes—As part of 
local planning study, toured New Haven re- 
newal project by bus. 

1965—Sought support of Common Council 
and Mayor in adopting Code of Ethics for 
city officials—Held public discussion on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act—In support of state 
constitutional revision to be voted in De- 
cember, conducted motorcade through city; 
new Constitution was adopted by electorate 
at polls. 

1966—Supported formation of Human Re- 
lations Commission in Norwalk—Backed 
Connecticut’s “Clean Water Task Force” 
proposals—Following years of study of a 
fair system of representation in the General 
Assembly, supported reapportionment of 
State legislature; one-man, one-vote con- 
cept was approved by voters—20,000 copies 
of League’s Voters Guide, largest number 
ever, distributed widely in city; besides us- 
ual information on candidates and issues, 
contained new voting precincts resulting 
from reapportionment and map—Favored 
latest proposed charter changes and ran 
series in Norwalk Hour explaining them; 
once again, charter revision was turned down 
by the voters. 

1967—Major League report documented 
lack of “equality of opportunity” in local 
housing—Toured New Haven to study latest 
housing developments there—Study of “Two 
Chinas” policy led to national League’s rec- 
ommendation for easing strained relations. 

1968—Sought new directions in park and 
playground development; sent questionaires 
to local members of state legislature as part 
of state study on effectiveness of General As- 
sembly—vVoters Guide published in Norwalk 
Hour in its entirety which has become an 
annual service, 

1969—Worked with Norwalk Alliance for 
Voters and urged scheduling of extra voter 
registration days in fall; a record 300 new 
voters were made at Belden avenue Post Office 
one Saturady in September—Testified at 
Common Council hearing for concept of 
Fair Rent Commission, later authorized and 
funded—tLatest edition of handbook en- 
titled “Norwalk” brought information on 
city government up to date. 

1970—Two members appointed to latest 
Charter Revision Commission; seven pro- 
posals made, with League supporting all but 
one, for first time, all proposed revisions 
passed—Saw need for full-time zoning en- 
forcement officer; testified before zoning 
commission, board of estimate, common 
council, wrote articles and letters to news- 
paper urging this appointment; matter still 
pending in 1971—New study made of Nor- 
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walk school system—Began study of Nor- 
walk library system. 

1971—Supported by petition, congressional 
representation for Washington, D.C.—Annual 
sessions of General Assembly finally voted 
in by electorate—Following study of Con- 
necticut’s finances, supported state income 
tax. 


1970-71 OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President, Mrs. William B. McNamara; 
First Vice President, Mrs. Robert Slote; Sec- 
ond Vice President, Mrs. Albert Sokolowski; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. George Schau- 
mann; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. B. 
Frankel; Treasurer, Mrs. Elliot Levy. 

Membership, Mrs. Kenneth Sneider and 
Mrs. Albert Mayer; Finance, Mrs. Isadore 
Ryducka; Public Relations, Mrs. Takao 
Akiyama and Mrs. Thomas Maloff; Bulletin 
Editor, Mrs. Peter DeTroy; Publications, Mrs. 
Edpleby; Publications, Mrs. Edward Scovyner; 
Voters Service, Mrs, Daniel Helmstadter. 

National Program; Human Resources, Mrs. 
Robert Steinberg; Environment, Mrs. Dan 
Charnas; Congress, Mrs. Douglas Potts. 

State Program: Connecticut’s Finances, 
Mrs. D. E. Glass; Legislative Director, Mrs. 
Gennaro D'Addio. 

Local Program: Education, Mrs. Justin 
Glickson and Mrs. Bob Smith; Zoning, Mrs. 
Michael Buzzeo; Charter Revision, Mrs. 
Frederick Triest and Mrs. Gennaro D’Addio; 
Libraries, Mrs. Frederick Triest; Calendar 
Chairman, Mrs. Joseph Messier. 

Nominating: Chairman, Mrs. Philip Siegel; 
Committee, Mrs. Norman Sacks and Mrs. 
James Roden. 


LEAGUE MEMBERS IN GOVERNMENT 


Mrs. Alexander (Barbara) Andrews, Hous- 
ing Authority; Mrs. Richard (Patsy) Brescia, 
Common Council Member-at-Large; Mrs. 
William (Janice) Green, Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission; Mrs. Lewis (Lee) Mintz, 
Board of Education; Mrs. Jack (Shirley) 
Pollard, Planning Commission; Mrs. Willard 
(Judy) Salzer, Human Relations Commis- 
sion; Mrs. John Steer, CDAP Housing Sites, 
Redevelopment Agency. 

Two past-presidents have been candidates 
for mayor: Mrs. Helena Hill Weed (1927) 
and Mrs. Jennie F, Cave (1951, 1965, 1967 
and 1969). A third was director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor from 1952-1960, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold. 

LWV Presments, NoRWALK, 1921-71 

1921-24—-Miss Mary Kirby Jennings; 
1924-26—Mrs. Helena Hill Weed; 1926-32— 
Mrs. George Scott Hubbell; 1932-34—wmrs. 
Robert Morrison; 1934-86—Mrs. Charles D. 
Rogers; 1936-42—Mrs. William Lockwood, 
dr.; 1942-438—Mrs, Alice K. Leopold. 

1943-47—Mrs, Lloyd Cave; 1947-49—Mrs. 
Rolf Hurup; 1949—Mrs. Leon  Stehr; 
1950-53—Mrs. Charles D. Rogers; 1953-55— 
Mrs. William Lockwood, Jr.; 1955-57—Mrs. 
W. K. Chen; 1957-61—Mrs. Frederick J. 
Triest. 

1961-63—Mrs. Kenneth L. Curtis; 1963-65— 
Mrs. Frederick J. Triest; 1965~67—Mrs. 
Willard Salzer; 1967—Mrs. David Hachen; 
1967-68—Mrs, William Clayman; 1968-69— 
Mrs, William Green; 1969-71—Mrs. William 
McNamara. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1971 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to use this opportunity to ex- 
press my longstanding admiration for 
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FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. I am sure 
you will agree that anything we might 
say in praise of Mr. Hoover would do 
justice neither to his distinguished serv- 
ice nor our appreciation of it. Very brief- 
ly, I would like to respond to recent at- 
tacks on the Director. It is unfortunate 
that some see fit to thank 47 years’ serv- 
ice with unsupported accusations and 
subtle innuendo. Whether this criticism 
is sincerely offered or politically moti- 
vated is a question I will not speculate 
on. However, I should like to remind my 
colleagues of two facts familiar to us 
all: First, the power located in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is author- 
ized by the same Constitution which 
legitimizes this body, and, second, any 
misuse of this power is liable to proce- 
dural review. There exist channels for 
such review. I should think that any 
doubts or suspicions would find their 
proper forum in these channels. 

For myself, I have no doubt that the 
Bureau's long and distinguished record 
accurately reflects its Director’s profes- 
sional and legal competence. My sincer- 
est hope is that we can look forward to 
the same dedicated service in the future 
as we have experienced in the past. I 
thank Mr. Hoover for rewarding our 
trust in him and our form of govern- 
ment. 


OPINION OF PROPOSED MINIMUM 
WAGE LEGISLATURE UPON THE 
POOR 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, for 18% 
years Mr. Ward C. Holbrook was a mem- 
ber and chairman of the Public Welfare 
Commission of the State of Utah. Few, if 
any, in our State’s history have had the 
knowledge and depth or the insight pos- 
sessed by Mr. Holbrook in his study and 
compassion for the poor, and few have 
had his experience in working with pov- 
erty families and to assist low-income 
families in securing opportunity. 

His comments regarding the proposed 
Minimum Wage Act as contained in a 
letter to Chairman Mitts are therefore 
of important significance, and I com- 
mend the reading to my colleagues. 

I include the letter as follows: 


BOUNTIFUL, UTAH, April 23, 1971. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS 
U.S. Representative, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MILLS: I have observed 
the announcement concerning your proposal 
to increase the Minimum Wage to $2.00 an 
hour. I have great concern about the fact 
that top people in government, including the 
President, and the members of the Congress, 
do not realize that there are inadequate peo- 
ple in the world and that there are many 
persons whose time and effort is not worth 
$1.60 an hour—perhaps not even worth $1.00 
an hour even under present conditions. 

I served 18% years in the leadership of the 
Public Welfare program in Utah and I am 
deeply conscious of the type of people that 
we deal with and the things that appear 
necessary to assist them with their problems. 
I retired from this position April 1, 1971; 
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but, some months earlier I developed, for the 
use of our Legislators and other citizens, a 
document with the hope that it will be of 
value to you in making such vital decisions 
as the one you are now advocating. 

Recently, there was published information 
relating to the fact that the poor in Asia, 
South America, and other countries are happy 
even though their standards are far below 
that of welfare recipients in the United 
States. The reason for this mainly is due to 
the fact that the poor in other countries are 
gainfully employed. Whereas, the poor in 
America are without employment; and, con- 
sequently, are denied the opportunity of ex- 
periencing the satisfaction of seeing the 
products of ones own labor. Without dwell- 
ing more on the increase of the Minimum 
Wage, may I express the hope that you will 
find time to examine the attached document 
relating to this. Further, may I hazard the 
prediction that if the $2.00 Minimum Wage 
is made effective, that within 12 months of 
the effective date 1,000,000 people in the 
United States will be without employment 
because of this reason alone; and, they and 
their families will be totally dependent upon 
public assistance. I believe this matter de- 
serves careful examination by the most capa- 
ble people in the country; and, I am very 
much of the opinion that it will be dis- 
covered that millions of people are on public 
assistance because of the Minimum Wage 
Act of the United States and that their 
extreme unhappiness is largely the result of 
their being denied the opportunity to be pro- 
ductive. Further, it must not be overlooked 
that efforts made by states in years past, 
such as in the past several years in Utah, to 
require able bodied people to work, by top 
officials in the United States Government, 
particularly after the WIN program was in- 
augurated but was frowned upon and dis- 
couraged before that. I know of nothing more 
conducive to the wellbeing of the poor than 
providing an opportunity to work in normal 
channels even at low wages—perhaps with 
government financial supplementation. Next 
to this should be the firm requirement that 
able bodied people, both men and women, 
where home care of children is not involved, 
should be required to work at minimum 
hourly allowances so that there will always 
be incentive to seek more remunerative em- 
ployment. I do hope that before pushing 
increase of Minimum Wage, the efforts of 
past Minimum Wage enactments will be care- 
fully studied and that the affects that this 
has on the poor who cannot qualify—who by 
their own efforts cannot produce $2.00 worth 
of service to an employer—will be given con- 
sideration along with the things you suggest 
in the announcement relative to your intent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warp C. HOLBROOK. 


WEEK OF MAY 23 TO 29, REALTOR 
WEEK IN NEW YORK STATE 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Governor Rockefeller has issued a proc- 
lamation naming the week of May 23 to 
29, 1971, as Realtor Week in New York 
State. 

I take this occasion to congratulate 
responsible realtors who adhere to their 
pledge to uphold the code of ethics of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in their dealings in home sales 
to the public. To the extent that the 
Tonawandas—New York—Board of 
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Realtors, and in, fact, all realtors on the 
Niagara Frontier have lived up to this 
fine code of ethics, I congratulate them 
for being leaders in our communities in 
helping to solve the problems of home- 
ownership and housing. 

The text of Governor Rockefeller’s 
proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Private real property ownership is an in- 
herent right and principal safeguard of this, 
a free society, evidenced in New York State 
and throughout the nation by the fact that 
more than two-thirds of our families own 
their homes. 

The protection of this right has been ad- 
vanced by the Realtors of New York State 
by adherence to their pledge to uphold the 
code of ethics of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in their dealings in home 
sales to the public. 

These Realtors by the very nature of their 
occupations deal daily with the community 
in general and its homes in particular. 

Responsible Realtors have done much by 
advocating programs encouraging home 
ownership and seeking to assist in the solu- 
tion of housing problems in our communi- 
ties through the activities of their broad 
Make America Better Program. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the week of May 23-29, 1971, as 
“Realtor Week” in New York State. 


UNITED HOUSING FOUNDATION 
BACKS BADILLO PLAN FOR EMER- 
GENCY AID TO CITIES 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, when I 
took the floor of the House on March 4 
to deliver my first major speech as the 
Congressman from New York’s 21st Dis- 
trict, I did so with a deep sense of ur- 
gency over the fiscal crisis facing our 
cities and the failure of both Congress 
and the administration to deal with that 
crisis in any meaningful way. 

In that speech, I made a proposal 
aimed at alleviating this crisis while a 
long-term approach to the fiscal needs 
of State and local governments could be 
worked out. My proposal was given leg- 
islative form on April 7 when I intro- 
duced with bipartisan support from 23 
House colleagues, H.R. 7367, the Inter- 
governmental Emergency Advance Act 
of 1971. I introduced an identical meas- 
ure with four additional cosponsors on 
May 13. 

This bill authorizes a 2-year program 
of Federal loans to city and State gov- 
ernments totaling $10 billion in each 
year and repayable interest-free over a 
50-year period. The loans would be al- 
located according to the general revenue- 
sharing formula proposed by the admin- 
istration. It would mean $378.6 million 
for New York City in each of the next 
2 fiscal years. 

Since I first proposed this emergency 
measure, encouraging statements have 
come from many quarters, including the 
Citizens Budget Commission of New 
York, the New York Post, the New York 
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Daily News, El Diario, El Tiempo, and the 
Center for Urban Education. 

Most recently, it was described as “the 
most practical solution to the immediate 
crises which face the major cities of our 
Nation,” by Mr. Harold Ostroff, executive 
vice president of the United Housing 
Foundation. Mr. Ostroff’s comments ap- 
pear in the May issue of the Foundation’s 
newspaper “The Cooperator,” and I pre- 
sent them for inclusion in the RECORD: 


BADILLO PROPOSES PRACTICAL EMERGENCY AID 
For CITIES 

Over the years the word “crisis” has be- 
come the most overused word in the English 
language. It has been used so often that it 
hardly seems adequate to cope with the 
situation now that the real crisis is at hand. 
It is much like the story of the boy crying 
wolf so often to get attention that, when 
the wolf did appear, no one paid attention 
to him. 

Until now the financial “crisis” of our 
city (and others) have been able to be re- 
solved with assistance from the State and 
by use of the “rainy day fund”. The time has 
now come when the city’s real crisis is so 
acute that it is beyond the capacity of the 
State to solve its problems. Relief can only 
come from Washington and, from all indica- 
tions, relief in one form or another will be 
forthcoming when Congress decides how to 
best handle this emergency. 

Many proposals have been made, which 
will eventually assist the beleaguered cities. 
Whether the relief will come in the form 
of revenue sharing, direct federal payments 
for welfare, or increased funds for other 
programs like education, housing, transpor- 
tation or by other proposals, is yet to be 
determined. These are questions which Con- 
gress will be debating for a long time. 

In the meantime, the services provided by 
the cities and states to the people, mostly 
to the poor, the aged and the ill, are being 
drastically curtailed. The food allowance for 
those on welfare has been reduced to 90c a 
day; the ill are being turned away from 
hospitals; treatment for addicts has been 
suspended; school lunch programs for chil- 
dren are threatened; colleges may not be able 
to accept the next freshman class; thousands 
of city and state employees are losing their 
jobs. 

While Congress seeks a solution to the 
real crisis which now exist, the situation 
will get worse. 


THE BADILLO PROGRAM 


Congressman Herman Badillo (former 
Bronx Borough President) clearly recognizes 
the urgency of the immediate critical prob- 
lems of the cities as well as the need for 
long-range Federal assistance to the cities 
and states. On March 4, 1971 he proposed 
a sound program to deal with the immedi- 
ate critical situation, while Congress studies 
and debates more long-range solutions. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives, 
he said: 

“My main concern today, Mr. Speaker, is 
not so much with the development of a long- 
range solution to the fiscal crisis of our 
states and cities. I am confident that a sound 
approach will be worked out and enacted by 
this 92nd Congress. But it seems clear from 
the discussion and debate which have already 
taken place that this is not likely to take 
place this year, and it may well come too 
late to be effective before 1973. But our cities 
can’t wait two years and what disturbs me 
most today is the apparent lack of urgency 
with which we in Congress are approaching 
the problem. I know that New York City can- 
not wait two years. 

In New York, for example, it is clear to 
all of us who have been involved in the city 
and its problems that immediate, massive 
financial help is a matter of its very survival. 
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Private enterprise long ago abandoned the 
city’s slums, and it is now adandoning the 
city altogether. As business and industry and 
the white middle class flee the city for sur- 
burban sanctuaries, New York becomes more 
and more a ghetto of the poor and the dis- 
advantaged—a city almost lacking all ability 
to govern itself—to provide the basic services 
of urban life. 

In the light of this, we cannot afford to deal 
with our urban fiscal crisis on a ‘business as 
usual’ basis, The lengthy, reasoned debate 
over revenue-sharing and its alternatives will 
have all the appearance of Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned. I say to my colleagues in the 
House and the Senate—and I say to the 
American people—that if we're going to save 
our cities from destruction we must do it 
now and we must do it with a massive in- 
fusion of money if this nation’s cities are not 
to sink irretrievably into filth, decay and 
crime. 

I think we can provide that help—quickly 
and effectively. I propose that Congress au- 
thorize a 20 billion dollar federal bond issue 
at current market interest rates to finance 10 
billion in 50 year interest-free loans to our 
states and cities this year and an additional 
10 billion dollars next year. I propose that 
these loans be apportioned according to the 
formula in the administration's general 
revenue-sharing plan and with the same 
pass-through provision. 

Under this self-help, emergency loan pro- 
gram New York State would receive one bil- 
lion sixty-eight million dollars in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 of this year and the 
same amount the following July 1. Because 
of the pass-through provision, New York 
City would receive a desperately needed three 
hundred seventy-eight million, six hundred 
and fourteen thousand dollars in fiscal 1972 
and a like amount for fiscal 1973. Hopefully, 
by the end of that fiscal year, a more perma- 
nent method of relieving our cities and states 
would be in effect. 

New York City, to again use the example 
that is most meaningful to me, would be 
paying back its seven hundred-sixty million 
dollars over 50 years for an average of about 
fifteen million, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. It would also be my intent that 
these loans be considered outside whatever 
existing debt limits may apply to state and 
local governments.” 

It seems to me Congressman Badillo’s pro- 
posal is the most practical solution to the 
immediate crises which face the major cities 
of our nation. I hope Mr. Badillo’s proposal 
will receive the immediate and urgent con- 
sideration of Congress that it deserves. 


TROUBLED TIMES ARE NO EXCUSE 
FOR AMERICAN CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
harsh irony that in troubled times, when 
adherence to the rule of law is more im- 
portant than in normal times, govern- 
ment is tempted to ignore certain legal 
and constitutional rights of American 
citizens—in effect, to act illegally. 

This point is made effectively in two 
recent newspaper editorials. 

In the May 7 issue of the Catholic 
Review, a respected Maryland weekly, 
the editor commented: 

The temporary hysteria that accompanied 
the U.S. entry into World War II, for example, 
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led to the evacuation and detention of some 
110,000 west coast Americans of Japanese 
ancestry. 


A major present-day threat, of course, 
comes from the existence of title II of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
Emergency Detention Act, under which 
detention camps were actually estab- 
lished during the 1950’s. In the May 7 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, the Emergency 
Detention Act was related to last week’s 
antiwar disruptions and mass arrests. 

While taking the demonstrators to 
task—and rightfully so—for attempting 
to disrupt and shut down the Federal 
Government, the editorial had a word 
of warning about the Government’s re- 
action to the demonstrators’ tactics: 


Nonetheless, [the demonstrators’] confine- 
ment has again spotlighted the hidden threat 
of the Emergency Detention Act. ... The 
President may, at his discretion, declare a 
state of internal emergency and order the 
“detention” of anyone suspected of abetting 
or even sympathizing with the group which 
brought about the state of emergency. 


In the next few weeks, Mr. Speaker, 
the House will be asked to address itself 
to the question of abolishing the Emer- 
gency Detention Act. More than 150 
Members of the House have joined me 
in sponsoring the repeal measure. In the 
course of arriving at a rational decision 
on this sometimes emotional issue, all 
of my colleagues, I am sure, will find 
instructive the previously mentioned 
editorials: 


No DETENTION CAMPS 


The idea of law and order is perhaps more 
important during times of stress than in 
ordinary times. 

The temporary hysteria that accompanied 
the U.S. entry into World War II, for ex- 
ample, led to the evacuation and detention 
of some 110,000 West Coast Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. 

The creation of those concentration camps 
leaves a torn page in the history books. No- 
body, by the way, suggested rounding up all 
Americans of Italian or German ancestry dur- 
ing World War II. Nobody suggested round- 
ing up all Americans of English ancestry 
during the War of 1812. 

While some Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry were held in detention camps, other 
Americans of Japanese ancestry were fighting 
with remarkable valor as members of the U.S. 
armed forces. One of them, Daniel K. Inouye, 
is now & United States senator. He delivered 
& Democratic National Convention keynote 
address and has been spoken of as a possible 
vice presidential candidate. But under the 
stresses of World War II he might have been 
held in a detention camp; instead he fought 
with U.S. forces in Italy, losing an arm in 
battle. 

Another American of Japanese ancestry, 
Spark M. Matsunaga, has been a member of 
Congress for many years. It is understandable 
that he is a leader in the fight to repeal Title 
Il of the Internal Security Act of 1950, known 
as “The Emergency Detention Act.” 

That measure, enacted over the veto of 
President Truman, permits the President 
under certain circumstances to declare the 
existence of an “internal security emer- 
gency.” It authorizes the detention of “each 
person as to whom there is reasonable ground 
to believe that such person probably will 
engage in, or probably will conspire with 
others to engage in, acts of espionage or 
sal ” 


In 1950 President Truman said the meas- 
ure “would open a Pandora's box of op- 
portunities for official condemnation of 
organizations and individuals for perfectly 
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honest opinions. The basic error of these sec- 
tions is that they move in the direction of 
suppressing opinion and belief.” 

Six detention camps actually were opened 
and maintained from 1952 to 1958, when 
Congress refused to appropriate money to 
continue them. 

Americans who drive about the country in 
their Datsuns while listening to their Sony 
radios are no longer likely to dissolve into 
hysterical repression of their fellow citizens 
who trace their ancestry to Japan. But from 
time to time grave fear is expressed by black 
citizens that the detention camps may be 
used against them. 

During hearings last year, the head of the 
Justice Department’s Internal Security Di- 
vision testified that the department favored 
repeal of the Emergency Detention Act be- 
cause it has been a source of anxiety to many 
Americans. 

The matter is now before the House Rules 
Committee. Congress should act promptly 
to eliminate this un-American law. 

HIDDEN THREAT 

There is a hint of awesome danger in the 
arrests in Washington of antiwar demon- 
strators, with some 7,000 being herded like 
cattle into an athletic field and confined 
there on Monday. 

These demonstrators have no right to take 
law and order or governmental power into 
their own hands, of course; nor do they have 
the right to disrupt the government of the 
capital. 

Nonetheless, their confinement has again 
spotlighted the hidden threat of the Emer- 
gency Detention Act, or Title II of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 

The President may, at his discretion, de- 
clare a state of internal emergency and order 
the “detention” of anyone suspected of abet- 
ting or even sympathizing with the group 
or idea which brought about the state of 
emergency. 

An excellent television movie on Channel 
4 (ABC) last Sunday evening brought the 
true danger of the Emergency Detention Act 
into frightening focus. 

The theme of the film, shot especially for 
television, was that American freedoms can 
be blatantly abused by any power structure 
created to ensure internal security. 

That film should be mandatory viewing 
for every member of Congress. It can show 
them how a “state of emergency” can be 
prolonged until words such as “democracy” 
and “freedom” have no meaning; and also 
show them the urgent need for repealing 
the Emergency Detention Act, 

The act is a threat to the basic principles 
of democracy. Any President who would 
use it most certainly finds that he had 
fathered anarchy—not the heir-apparent of 
democracy. 


MIDEAST: BLAME AND SOLUTIONS 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Congress are vitally aware of the prob- 
lems related to achieving a lasting and 
meaningful peace in the Middle East, 
and are deeply concerned that a just 
settlement be effected without unneces- 
sary delay. Yet, such a peace cannot be 
built on force and coercion such as Israel 
is now experiencing. To pressure Israel 
to withdraw to her 1967 boundaries is 
to compound a difficult situation rather 
than to ease it. Prof. Edward Whiting 
Fox, in his letter to the editor of the 
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New York Times of May 2, 1971, graphi- 
cally describes the alternatives at hand 
for the Mideast countries and presents a 
strong, clear case for coexistence. I sub- 
mit Professor Fox’s fine letter to the 
RECORD: 

MIDEAST: BLAME AND SOLUTIONS 


To the Editor: 

Not since Munich has the rhetoric of peace 
been used with such brutal cynicism as in 
the current campaign to force Israel to with- 
draw to her 1967 boundaries. Its authors are 
no more interested in peace than Hitler was 
in “liberating” the Sudetenland. 

Instead, like him, they seek an improved 
position for military action. And the pro- 
posed peacekeeping force could only serve 
the same purpose. 

Far from providing Israel with security, 
such a presence would dangerously com- 
pound her difficulties because its border 
patrols—while unable to prevent guerrilla 
artillery or rocket attacks—would effectively 
prevent any Israeli counteractions. With all 
her major population centers within easy 
range, Israel would be at the mercy of ir- 
regular and irresponsible forces dedicated to 
her destruction, 

There are only two possible solutions to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict—the total conquest of 
the entire area by one or the other side or co- 
existence, Since the Israelis could not, in 
their wildest euphoria, imagine conquering 
the entire Arab world, their ultimate goal is 
coexistence, But the Arabs can, and there- 
fore do, dream of the total elimination of 
Israel. 

These differences are clearly reflected in the 
words and deeds of each side. While the 
guerrillas boast of driving the Israelis into 
the sea and deliberately attack civilians, fre- 
quently children, Israeli counterattacks are 
rigorously restricted to identifiable combat- 
ants or property. The character of their policy 
is even more clearly manifested in their 
occupation of the West Bank, where the 
Arabs often compare the present situation 
favorably with the previous “Hashemite 
occupation.” 

If, however, the Arabs refuse to accept co- 
operation and coexistence with Israel and, 
with virtually unlimited Russian aid, force 
the present crisis to a “final solution,” will 
the Israelis have to be sacrificed to the cause 
of world peace as the Czechs were in 1938? 

Before answering that question, it would 
be well to ask whether such a sacrifice would 
accomplish any more now than it did in that 
tragic model. Without speculating on how 
peaceful the Arab world would be without 
the unifying issue of Israel, there is no reason 
to suppose that the Russian drive for 
hegemony in the Middle East would be either 
slowed or consummated by the destruction of 
Israel. 

No matter how legitimate the Soviets’ 
interest in the Suez Canal may be, their 
apparent intention of gaining control of the 
oil that is Europe's principal source of 
energy may be something that Americans as 
well as Europeans will want to consider 
carefully. 

What is needed in the Middle East is not 
& big-power peace force but a big-power 
settlement of the underlying issues. Once 
that was accomplished, the problem of local 
peace could safely be left to the Israeli Army. 
Not only is it the only force in the area capa- 
ble of maintaining peace, but it is uniquely 
committed to that task. 

After protecting the lives of Israeli citizens, 
the army’s highest priority is the develop- 
ment of viable relations with the Arabs. In 
the long run—no matter what the U.S. or 
U.S.S.R. may do—lIsrael will win the toler- 
ance of her Arab neighbors or she will not 
survive; and anyone who has observed her 
occupation of the West Bank would recog- 
nize that this realization is the basis of her 
policy. 
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The unprecedented prosperity she has 
fostered there may not make the Arabs love 
the Israelis, but it might increase their taste 
for peace. The United States should do noth- 
ing to lessen the chances for such an 
accommodation. 

EpwakD WHITING Fox, 
Professor of History, Cornell University. 
Irnaca, N.Y., April 19, 1971. 


ALL-OUT WAR ON CANCER 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement by the President of the 
details of the commitment first made in 
the state of the Union message for an all- 
out effort against cancer was greeted 
with enthusiasm throughout the land. 

Among the more significant editorial 
endorsements was that of the Chicago 
Daily News on Thursday, May 13, in 
which the President’s proposal was con- 
trasted in a completely favorable light 
with other plans that would not present 
the same proper structure in the efforts 
to whip cancer. 

The editorial follows: 

ALL-OUT WAR ON CANCER 


President Nixon’s move toward an all-out 
battle against cancer deserves universal sup- 
port. This dread disease took above 330,000 
lives in the United States last year, and it is 
on the increase. Projecting the current trend, 
Mr, Nixon said, indicates that some 52 mil- 
lion Americans now living will fall victim to 
cancer unless it is conquered. 

The program outlined Tuesday fleshes out 
the promise contained in the President’s 
State of the Union speech in January. In the 
meantime, ways and means of mounting the 
attack have been considered. The organiza- 
tion and funding of such a high-priority 
project could be vital to its success. 

Also in the meantime, politics and bu- 
reaucracy have unfortunately crept in. Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) introduced a 
bill early in the session that would remove 
cancer research from the National Institutes 
of Health, a subdivision of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and set up 
an entirely independent agency. 

The President’s proposal is to retain cancer 
research in the general setting of HEW and 
NIH where it has been conducted and co- 
ordinated for years, but give it a new dimen- 
sion. The leadership of the expanded agency 
would report directly to the President. It 
would have an independent budget and a 
presidential guarantee that it would not lack 
for any funds that can be usefully applied. 

The Nixon plan seems designed to ensure 
that the cancer program will not be 
smothered in the bureaucracy, yet will re- 
main in a position to benefit from the cross- 
fertilization of ideas generated in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. This is a sensible 
approach. But the hope now must be that 
the goal is not lost to sight in a scramble to 
claim political credit for leading the attack. 
Winning this battle is too important to 
allow either red tape or politics to interfere. 

Mr. Nixon took care to avoid raising hopes 
too high. While he compared the cancer proj- 
ect in magnitude with the U.S. project to 
reach the moon, he warned that “we must 
put on the armor of patience.” What seem to 
be significant gains in understanding the 
nature of cancer have been made in recent 
years, but the complexity of finding a cure or 
cures cannot be underestimated. 
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Money alone is not the answer, which 
might eventually come from a single scien- 
tist’s brilliant insight rather than from a 
giant laboratory. But no avenue can be over- 
looked, and the new emphasis on channeling 
every possible effort into a co-ordinated at- 
tack is very good news indeed. 


PAYS $20 PER TON FOR USED GLASS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the deep 
concern of many citizens for today’s en- 
vironmental problems has in part fo- 
cused on glass container reclamation 
and recycling and the emergence of the 
glass collection programs undertaken by 
the glass industry. 

Owens-Illinois, the preeminent U.S. 
manfuacturer of glass and other con- 
tainers, has been a leader in planning, 
organizing, and executing glass collec- 
tion programs. Today, all Owens-Illinois 
plants and about 75 other facilities op- 
erated by members of the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute, are 
engaged in regular glass reclamation pro- 
grams. All members pay $20 per ton to 
community and nonprofit groups for 
clean, cap free, color sorted glass deliv- 
ered to the plant. 

This program has encouraged individ- 
uals and groups to sponsor glass redemp- 
tion programs and thus help dramatize 
the need to recover and reuse limited re- 
sources. These programs offer tangible 
help to the community in its effort to 
eliminate litter, to reduce the increasing 
burden on waste disposal facilities, and 
to preserve limited resources through 
recycling. 

In recent months Owens-Illinois has 
issued a pamphlet outlining the specific 
steps and components involved in plan- 
ning, organizing, and carrying out suc- 
cessful glass collection programs. Be- 
cause of the tremendous public interest 
in programs to preserve the environ- 
ment, I am submitting the contents of 
this pamphlet, copies of which can be 
obtained from Owens-Illinois, Toledo, 
Ohio 43601, for inclusion in the RECORD: 

ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 

Collecting glass bottles for recycling in- 
volves good planning and coordination, 

Your first task consists of organizing a 
committee of dependable people. This com- 
mittee should mirror the various segments 
of the community. Committee responsibill- 
ties include: 

RESPONSIBILITY 

General Chairman: Overall coordination 
including contact with glass company. 
Subcommittees 

Communications: Public appearances, 
publicity, promotion, advertising signs, etc. 

Community Relations: Contact govern- 
ment officials, service groups, etc. 

Labor Committee: Recruit help needed to 
operate collection station. 

Physical Arrangements: Secure collection 
site(s); obtain storage containers for bottles 
and empty cartons; safety glasses, gloves, 
brooms and such. 

Finance: Keep records of costs, issue dis- 
bursements and receipts. 

Transportation: Make arrangements for 
hauling glass to glass container plant. 
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Among the initial duties of the committee 
will be to decide the following: 

1. Cooperating glass container plant. 

2. Frequency of collections. 

8. Dates and hours of collections. 

4. Location and number of collection sites. 

5. Geographic area of collection. 

6. Incentives for glass donors. 

7. Organizations to involve 
churches, youth groups, etc.). 

8. Method of receiving and transporting 
glass. 


(schools, 


FREQUENCY OF COLLECTION 


It is advisable to conduct a one or two-day 
collection to gain experience in all phases of 
organizing and planning before you commit 
your community to a continuing or perma- 
nent program. The size of your community 
and local interest in recycling are among 
factors to be considered. 

SELECTING A SITE 


Look for a location which is central, has 
adequate drive-in and parking facilities, and 
space for storage containers. A shopping cen- 
ter or school parking lot is adequate for one- 
time collections. Vacant buildings such as 
warehouses, small industrial plants, and 
large service stations provide needed shelter 
for continuing collections. 

Local government officials (especially the 
public works department manager), the 
Chamber of Commerce, and commercial real- 
tors can render invaluable assistance. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are critical. You will need 
the support and active cooperation of many 
segments of the community. Most of all, you 
will need to inform everyone about your glass 
collection program. 

All of your advertising, publicity and 
promotion should specify these three require- 
ments for incoming glass containers to be 
recycled: Glass bottles must be 1) empty 
and clean, 2) free of caps and other metal 
or plastic, and 3) separated by color. 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Before you put your plan into action, it will 
help to personally inform leading public 
Officials to enlist their support You or your 
committee should call on city, township, or 
county officials, especially those who have the 
responsibility of collecting and disposing of 
your community’s refuse. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Youth, church, environmental, and service 
groups are very important to the success of 
your collection, They can provide manpower 
and can mobilize the community by neigh- 
borhood and section. They include Boy and 
Girl Scouts; 4-H; F.F.A.; Chambers of Com- 
merce; Kiwanis; Lion’s Club; environmental 
groups; PTA; etc. If you involve these groups 
early in your planning, you will greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of your efforts. 

GENERAL PUBLIC 

As soon as community leaders and organi- 
zations have been notified, tell the public 
about your collection. Since it takes the 
average family a few weeks to accumulate 
discarded containers (glass makes up only 
six per cent of municipal solid waste), you 
should publicize the collection four weeks in 
advance. 

The most efficient way to inform the public 
uniformly about your plan jis through pub- 
licity and advertising in the mass com- 
munication media (radio, television, news- 
papers, outdoor signs). You will find that 
all media are anxious to help. Other methods 
include bulletins (school, church, neighbor- 
hood); posters, public address announce- 
ments at meetings and social functions, etc. 

PUBLICITY 

If you cannot find someone among your 
committee members who has a journalistic 
background, call or visit newspaper editors 
and news directors of radio and television 
stations to inform them about: 
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What the program is all about; 

Who is sponsoring it; 

Who is cooperating with you; 

Why the project is important to the 
community; 

How you plan to operate the collection 
(how many people, how often, etc.), and 

Where the collection will be made. 

Keep these editors and news directors in- 
formed about all aspects of your program 
before, during and after your collection. 

ADVERTISING 

If mass media fail to give you space and 
time, it may be necessary to advertise. Cost 
of space and time vary with the size of the 
audience. 

All media will help you to prepare ads and 
schedule them at the most appropriate time. 
All ads should include time, place, and date 
of collections, as well as special requirements 
for glass cleanliness and color separation. 

COLLECTION SITE SIGNS 

Make it easy for people to find your col- 
lection site by use of attractive signs and 
posters. Use large, dominant signs with 
maximum visibility to attract people to your 
site, smaller signs to identify sections within 
the site (Clear Glass, Brown Glass, Green 
Glass containers; Cashier, if you have one; 
Refuse Container, etc.). 


“Communication is vital. Use every form— 
personal contact, publicity, advertising, bul- 
letins, signs and posters to be certain that 
everyone in the community knows about 
your program. 

HOW TO MOTIVATE THE PUBLIC 


Citizens who collect glass containers for 
recycling do so for varied reasons . . . com- 
munity pride, concern for the environment, 
charity, and for money or other material 
reward. You may wish to limit your appeal to 
community pride or help for the environ- 
ment. Proceeds from redeemed glass can be 
directed to a specific fund or be used to 
defray your program’s operating expenses 
or both. Or, you may choose to pay donors 
for their clean, empty glass bottles. If you 
elect to pay for incoming glass, you will have 
to pay on the basis of weight (requiring a 
scale) or quantity (counting is a tedious 
task 


Glass container plants listed in the G.C.M.I. 
booklet will pay community and non-profit 
groups one cent per pound or $20 per ton for 
clean, used glass containers. The redemption 
rate may vary if you deliver glass to a non- 
plant glass collection station. 


GLASS COLLECTION OPERATION 


All glass containers for beverages, foods, 
drugs, etc., can be recycled. However, return- 
able bottles occasionally show up in glass 
collections. These are worth much more 
than no-return bottles and should be re- 
turned to supermarkets, beverage carry-outs 
or other retail outlets to recover valuable 
deposits. 

What to expect: Glass will be brought in 
paper sacks, corrugated cartons, plastic bags, 
baskets or large metal or fiber drums, Your 
volunteers must be prepared to help unload 
these containers. 

Inspection of glass: All incoming glass 
must be inspected to insure that it is clean, 
separated by color, and free of caps and lids. 
Only glass that meets these requirements can 
be recycled. 

Storage of glass: One or two-day collec- 
tions—If you anticipate 20 or more tons, 
incoming glass can be accumulated in large 
20 to 30-yard refuse containers, which may 
be secured from private refuse haulers. Look 
up sources of this specialized equipment in 
the yellow pages of your telephone directory 
under “Garbage Collection or Waste Disposal 
Service—Industrial.” Some municipalities 
may provide containers and transportation. 
On smaller drives (under 20 tons) you may 
elect to store the glass in smaller containers, 
such as drums, cartons, etc. 
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If it is necessary to reduce glass in volume, 
manual crushing is simplest. 

Continuing Collections—Large, 20 to 30- 
yard refuse containers (about 18’ x 7’ x 5’) 
are recommended. They are available from 
refuse firms. Dump trucks may also be used 
for storing and shipping glass. 

Paper: When incoming glass is transferred 
to large containers, there will be a sizable 
amount of paper sacks and corrugated car- 
tons to dispose of. Be sure to provide large 
containers for this purpose. 

Shipping the glass: Private refuse haulers 
are equipped to transport the glass you store 
in large refuse containers. If you use small 
containers, consult a local trucking firm 
(see the phone book yellow pages). Local 
organizations occasionally donate trucks and 
manpower for worthy causes such as re- 
cycling. You may wish to canvass such firms 
which operate trucks. Special permits are 
usually required to transport glass. 

Safety—Sensible safety precautions are 
& must in any glass collection program. Glass 
handlers should use gloves, safety glasses 
and appropriate clothing. 

Insurance—You may wish to obtain low 
cost, short-term insurance coverage to pro- 
tect against law suits for personal injury or 
property damage, if the property owner does 
not have adequate coverage, 

CHECKLIST FOR ORGANIZATION OF A GLASS 

COLLECTION PROGRAM 
- Organize committee. 
. Contact nearest glass container plant 
for cooperation, 
Decide on frequency of collection. 
. Decide on location and number of sites. 
Set dates and times of collection. 
. Decide on incentives. 
Get approvals from Police & Fire Depts. 
. Get support of local and state govern- 
ment officials. 
5 Span help from seryice organizations, 
ete. 
. Organize publicity, promotion, adver- 
tising. 

Obtain containers to hold glass. 

. Arrange transportation, 

. Arrange for weighing of outgoing 
truckloads. 

. Alert glass plant personnel about in- 
coming shipments. 

. Report results of collection. 

OwWENS-ILLINOIS, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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SUPPORT FOR AMENDMENT TO ADD 
$8 MILLION TO VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION BUDGET FOR HOS- 
PITAL STAFFING IN FISCAL 1971 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ED.JARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, Congress- 
man OLIN E. TEAGUE, appointed me to 
be chairman of a special subcommittee 
to investigate the San Fernando VA 
hospital earthquake disaster which took 


the lives of 46 patients and employees. 
Naturaly we are most anxious to 
see that the San Fernando hospital 
is promptly replaced. We have been 
assured by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion that it will be replaced but as 
yet we do not know when or where 
although the disastrous earthquake took 
place over 3 months ago. Mr. Speaker, it 
is incredible to me that while promising 
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to replace the San Fernando hospital 
that the administration is using the back- 
door method to close up more VA hospital 
beds than we lost by the destruction at 
San Fernanco—they are trying to close 
up almost 500 beds in California alone. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to sup- 
port the proposed amendment to add $8 
million to VA medical care for the re- 
maining months left in fiscal 1971. Mr. 
Speaker, the Office of Management and 
Budget has also made the VA medical 
program absorb over $32 million in salury 
increases during 1971. This amendment 
now before us will, to some degree, cor- 
rect the high-handed tactics of the Office 
of Management and Budget in making 
VA absorb salary increases voted by Con- 
gress and prevented VA from recruiting 
much needed medical personne: who are 
recruitable. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the record to 
clearly indicate that the additicn of fund. 
which this amendment provides is for 
hospital staffing. It should not be used 
for any other purpose than staffing our 
VA hospitals and I want the record clear 
in that regard. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support of the 
pending amendment. 


THE WORDS OF LT. JOHN STULETT 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with my colleagues the following 
poem which speaks for itself: 

VIETNAM 


(Dick Nixon, I am Lt. John Stulett, U.S. 
Army, ist Cav. Div, An Khe, South Viet 
Nam—written Feb. 15, 1971) 

The bullet rivets an eyeball and the eyes stay 
blind, don’t they, Dick? 

Hands and eyeballs still fly off in all direc- 
tions forever from the unmercy of 
Viet Nam. 

While interpreter Suan Hue translated the 
long Viet Nam secrets, he held us like 
a good father holds his wildest sons 
with good stories—the hand blood gur- 
gles now, but his fingers keep twitch- 
ing to touch something, anything, 
nothing and that one severed hand 
dies in elephant grass at the front door 
to America’s conscience. What does it 
mean? 

We could suffer for your eyes too, Dick. But 
would you trade them for dead eyes 
in a second? You ask us over here to 
do it for you over there for nothing. 
What does it mean? 

We'll end the war with honor, you say, Dick? 

Dying while we stand in line to leave is just 
like dying for no reason at all. 

How much longer? Every life’s worth more 
than the death of the second it takes 
to die! What does it mean? 

We have nothing new to tell you, Dick? 

What new way is there to save lives but to 
stop the killing? 

A soldier dies in the puddle as I write this 
line, a hiding child convulses as you 
read it. The Killing is our wound-up 
clock!! tick tick, tick tick, trickling 
away blood, beautiful arms, my drunk 
buddies and beautiful slant eyes. 

What does it mean? Stop and give you time, 
Dick? 
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If bullets catch up with that time we give, 
we've murdered lives that die in the 
time. We can't let go of the bullets 
until they fall short! 

Go after death-seekers and men who blow 
out eyes by being slow! 

On this wet hot rainy afternoon, slant eyes 
melt on elephant grass and a wrinkled 
man scratches his back up and down 
on a shrivelled hut—he doesn’t have 
any arms left. What does it mean? 

I'm afraid I know. 


(John Stulett died April 12, 1971.) 


OLD FORT ADAMS PLAYED IM- 
PORTANT HISTORICAL ROLE 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, Speaker, an excel- 
lent article by Mr. Gordon Cotton ap- 
peared in the Vicksburg Sunday Post on 
April 25, 1971 describing the interesting 
history of Fort Adams in the early growth 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley and the 
State of Mississippi. 

Fort Adams is located in Wilkinson 
County on the Mississippi River in the 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. It is the site of one of the earliest 
settlements in the area, some 300 years 


ago. 

Although Fort Adams is no longer an 
important river port, the fine people who 
live there are proud of the history of their 
community. The article follows: 

OLD Fort ADAMS PLAYED IMPORTANT 
HISTORICAL ROLE 
(By Gordon Cotton) 

A lone French priest was traveling up the 
Mississippi almost 300 years ago when he 
stopped at a rocky cliff which jutted to the 
water's edge. 

Beaching his canoe, he climbed to the top 
of the towering cliffs. There Father Anthony 
Davion recited the first Mass known to have 
been said in the present state of Mississippi. 

Today there is little to indicate that Fort 
Adams, Mississippi in Wilkinson County was 
once an important outpost for several 
nations. 

The area may not even be familiar to most 
people. But the name of one unfortunate 
man who once lived there has been remem- 
bered by generations of Americans: Fort 
Adams was the home of Philip Nolan, whose 
life was wrecked when Edward Everett Hale 
accidentally dubbed him “The Man Without 
A Country” in a book of fiction which had 
part of its setting at Fort Adams, 

Fort Adams has gone by a variety of 
names—Davion'’s Rock, Fort Prudhomme, 
Fort Assumption, Loftus Heights, Fort Ferdi- 
nand, Fort Pickering, and finally Fort Adams. 

French explorers mentioned the towering 
cliffs in their journals of the Chickasaw War 
in 1739, and the height of the area made it 
important for military reasons for the Euro- 
pean nations which swapped control of it 
up until the United States took possession in 
1798. 

The French built the first fort there, 
Prudhomme, naming it after a Canadian 
hunter who accompanied LaSalle down the 
river. Then Bienville, on his last expedition, 
changed the name to Fort Assumption. 

In 1764, following the transfer of the area 
from the French to the British, Major Loftus 
with 350 men headed up the Mississippi, leav- 
ing New Orleans on February 27. The treaty 
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between the two nations called for free navi- 
gation of the mighty river, and Loftus 
planned to stress that portion of the treaty 
for the benefit of Spanish and Indian 
onlookers. 

The French governor of the territory had 
advised the Indians to be cordial, and he 
placed his interpreter at the disposal of the 
British major. 

Almost immediately Loftus lost about 50 
men who deserted. Then when a French slave 
took refuge on his barge, he was protected 
because the major considered the barge to 
be British soil. At this point the interpreter 
left, and the British had to proceed into 
Indian territory alone. 

As Loftus’ flotilla approached Davion’s 
Rock, Indians, probably Tunicas, fired from 
ambush, killing a half dozen Englishmen and 
wounding at least that many more. 

The flotilla fell back, and Loftus felt that 
the French had purposefully aroused the In- 
dians against them. 

Whether or not the area saw action other 
than James Willing’s raid down the Missis- 
sippi during the Revolution isn't known. But 
as soon as the Treaty of Paris was signed, the 
Spanish were in complete control of the area. 

In 1795 Gov. Manuel Gayoso erected Fort 
Ferdinand on the rocky cliffs, and on May 31, 
1795 he wrote to his wife that the day before 
he had “hoisted the King’s flag and saluted 
it in the most brilliant manner from the 
flotilla and from the battery. It being St. 
Ferdinand’s day (the name of my Prince), 
I gave the post that name. It was a pleasant 
day, and withal my birthday, and nothing 
was wanting to complete my happiness but 
your presence, The chiefs are to visit me 
tomorrow, and then I shall count the days, 
the hours and the moments until I can be 
with you.” 

With the transfer of the lands to the 
Americans in the late 1700s, Capt. Issac 
Guion was ordered to take possession of the 
area for the United States, and when he 
arrived at the fort he found that Capt. 
Bellechasse, the Spanish commander, had 
partially destroyed it contrary to orders from 
Gov. Gayoso. Complete transfer from Span- 
ish to American authorities was made on 
March 30, 1798. 

Capt. Guion, under the command of Gen, 
James Wilkinson, put his men to work re- 
building the fort and named it Pickering. 
All persons passing up or down the river 
were required to report at the fort where 
they were to register as to their dates of 
arrival, departure, where they were from, 
where they were going, how they were travel- 
ing and for whom they were traveling. 

Guion wrote in his journals that the 
Chickasaws arrived to see him on Aug. 10, 
1798, and that all were “disorderly, turbu- 
lent and troublesome.” He blamed the dis- 
cord on Spanish intrigue, though he admitted 
that on the surface the Spanish had been 
cooperative, courteous and friendly. 

Once the fort was completed, Gen. Wilkin- 
son transferred all troops there from Walnut 
Hills and Natchez. He then renamed the place 
Fort Adams after President John Adams. 

Because of its location on the Mississippi 
and between the boundaries of the Missis- 
sippi Territory and Spanish West Florida, 
Fort Adams hosted many important persons 
during its early service. It was here in 1801 
that Gen, Wilkinson negotiated a treaty with 
the Choctaws for use of the Natchez Trace 
through their lands. 

And it was at Fort Adams that Gov. W. C. C. 
Claiborne was given a resounding farewell 
when he left the territory to assume his 
duties as governor of Louisiana in 1803. 

Of the many troops who served at Fort 
Adams, at least one has become famous in 
American history: Capt. Merriwether Lewis, 
President Jefferson’s secretary who explored 
the West with Clarke. After leaving Fort 
Adams and traveling up the Trace to Ten- 
nessee, Lewis became despondent and is 
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believed to have committed suicide in 
Tennessee. 

There were evidently some amusing times 
at Fort Adams, too. In 1798, soon after the 
American take-over, Gen. Wilkinson, Col, 
Hamtramck, Major Butler, Capt. Guion and 
some other officers “became rather merry over 
their punch one night,” and Gen, Wilkinson, 
by some accident, got his queue singed off 
(queues, a single pigtail, was a popular hair 
style for men of that era). 

The following day the General issued 
orders forbidding any officer to appear on 
parade with a queue. Major Butler refused 
to obey and was placed under arrest. Butler 
soon became ill, and Dr. Carmichael, the sur- 
geon, informed him that he could not live. 
Butler took the news calmly, made his will 
and gave directions for his burial, which he 
knew would be attended by the entire 
command. 

“Bore a hole,” he wrote, “through the bot- 
tom of my coffin, right under my head, and 
let my queue hang through it, that the 
damned old rascal may see that, even when 
dead, I refuse his orders,” 

Butler's wishes were carried out. 

Following the transfer of West Florida to 
the United States in 1810, Fort Adams became 
less important. Finally the structure was 
abandoned, and with the construction of the 
railroads and the decline of steamboat travel, 
the town was almost abandoned. 

Today only a handful of people live in the 
sleepy little village near the Mississippi- 
Louisiana boundary and many of the homes, 
time-worn and shuttered, are vacant. 

But on Sunday, at the little white church 
near “Roche a Davion,” a tradition started 
by a pioneer priest in the late 1600 continues 
as the people of Fort Adams meet for Mass. 


NATIONAL DAY CARE PROGRAM 
INTRODUCED 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mrs, CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I have, 
in conjunction with Representative BEL- 
LA ABZUG, introduced a new National Day 
Care and Child Development bill which 
introduces several important amend- 
ments to the House bill, H.R. 6748. I 
have already presented my statement be- 
fore the Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the House Education and Labor 
Committee today, but I am putting the 
statement in the Recorp so that other 
Members interested in this problem may 
use it for reference purposes. 

I am also introducing into the Recorp 
today a report referred to in my testi- 
mony which was prepared for me by 
three black interns from the Graduate 
School of Social Work of New York 
University—Frederick Cantlo, Berna- 
dette Gittens, and Joya Gaddy. 

The items follow: 

TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE 
SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 

I am here today both as a member of this 
subcommittee and as an advocate for a mas- 
sive National Day Care Program. H.R. 6748 
introduced by the Chairman and other Mem- 
bers of this Committee is a good bill but 
there are some sections which I feel must 
be reworded and amended. Because of my 
years of experience as a day care teacher, 
director and consultant and because of my 
deep concern over certain sections of H.R. 
6748, I am today introducing my own day 
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care bill in conjunction with Representative 
BELLA ABZUG of New York. We have used the 
language of H.R. 6748 as our base but we 
have introduced several amendments which 
we think are essential. 

First and foremost, we must talk about 
money. The impact and effectiveness of any 
day care bill is directly related to its 
appropriations. 

H.R. 6748 has no price tag and only pro- 
vides that “such sums as may be necessary” 
shall be appropriated. On the Senate side, the 
other major day care bill of this session, 
S. 1512 introduced by Senator Mondale and 
co-sponsored by 32 other senators, provides 
only: $2 billion for FY 73; $4 billion for 
FY 74; and $7 billion for FY 75. 

You may wonder why I use the word 
“only”. Well, seriously speaking, these mon- 
ies are just not going to be sufficient for the 
existing need. $2 billion will not even cover 
the 1,262,400 children under 5 on welfare 
who will need day care if we pass the Family 
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Assistance Plan. (Statistic from the 1969 
study, U.S. Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
National Center Social Statistics.) 

A conservative estimate for child care sery- 
ices is $1,600 (the administration figure). Es- 
timates used by the AFL-CIO and the 
National Day Care and Child Development 
Council run about $2,000 per child per year. 
If we multiply $1,600 by the number of chil- 
dren under 5 on AFDC, we get $2,019,840,000. 
That is just to provide the necessary day 
care services to help indigent mothers get 
off welfare! 

Obviously the appropriations proposed by 
the Mondale Bill S. 1512 are only a modest 
conservative start in the direction of uni- 
versal day care. 

But the aim of the Family Assistance Plan 
and of the Senate and House day care bills 
is not just to provide for those on welfare 
but also for the average working parent and 
especially the working poor. 

May I refer you to the following chart. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY INCOME IN 1947, 1960, AND 1968 (IN 1968 DOLLARS) 


Negro and other races 


1 Not applicable. 
Source: U.S. Department of Com merce, Bureau of the Census. 


According to these 1968 figures—34% of 
all white families and 62% of all black and 
other minority families earn under $6,999. 
Now these figures are for families. When you 
talk about single parent households most of 
which are headed by women, the statistics 
get really grim. 

Women are the heads of households in 
11% of all U.S. families. Among black fami- 
lies 28% are headed by women; the average 
income for working women in 1969 is $3,091. 
Black women who are employed mainly as 
domestics and in low-paying service jobs earn 
only $1,991, They cannot support their fami- 
lies at that wage so many of them end up on 
welfare. Of the 2,500,000 families now on 
welfare, 46% are black (figures from the 
Ways and Means Committee). Black families 
and black women especially are being 
crushed by this economic vice. 

You have all received mail from constitu- 
ents with angry references to those “lazy 
bums on the welfare role”. Well, unless we 
have a massive appropriation for day care, 
the Family Assistance Plan is going to fall 
flat on its face. 

As Elizabeth Koontz, Director of the Wom- 
en's Bureau, testified before this committee 
last year: The lack of child care services has 
been the most serious single barrier to the 
success of the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN). Care in centers for eligible children 
is rare and most mothers in the program 
have been forced to make their own arrange- 
ments. These have proved to be haphazard 
and subject to frequent changes, interrup- 
tions and breakdowns. 

I hope the above has put the proposed ap- 
propriations in the Mondale Bill into 
perspective. 

There are 32 million working women in the 
United States who have over 5 million chil- 
dren under the age of 5. Because of the day 
care shortage only 2% of these women use 
group day care facilities. The rest face a 
nightmare hodge-podge of arrangements 
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with elderly relatives, a rapid turnover of 
sitters and bleak custodial parking lots eu- 
phemistically called family care centers. 

If we made day care available only to the 
five million children under 5 whose mothers 
are already in the labor force, it will cost $8 
billion (using the conservative estimate of 
$1600 per child, per year). 

The aim of the day care bills and the 
family assistance plan is more than that. We 
are trying to help families, especially our 
mothers, feel confident that their children 
are safe, well cared for and are in a stimulat- 
ing educational environment while they are 
at work. 

Poor, working poor, lower-middle class, 
middle class ... they are all in the same 
boat. These women are, like their husbands, 
breadwinners. In nearly one third of our 
families where both parents work, the hus- 
band's income is less than $5,000. 

Representative Abzug and I have proposed 
appropriations of: $5 billion for fiscal year 
1973; $8 billion for fiscal year 1974; and $10 
billion for fiscal year 1975. 

We feel that appropriations at this level 
are much more realistic in terms of the aims 
of the day care proposals now before us. 
Really, anything else than this is a hoax 
and would indicate that we are not being 
serious about the problem. There is some- 
thing which ought to be considered when we 
discuss funding; $1,600, the cost per child, 
per year is roughly equivalent to the cost of 
one foot of Federal highway. Congress must 
decide which is more important, the foot of 
highway or a child. 

I have treated the inter-relationship be- 
tween the family assistance plan and our 
day care proposals rather extensively today 
and this brings up another point which must 
be clearly spelled out in any national day 
care legislation. 

Day care must not be considered a custodial 
service. It will obviously be a help to women 
who want and need the opportunity to 
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achieve their full employment potential but 
this legislation is for children as well. For 
them, the primary importance of the day 
care center will be as an educational en- 
vironment. 

I am submitting to the committee today a 
report on day care facilities in my 12th 
congressional district which was prepared for 
me by three of my black interns from the New 
York University Graduate School of Social 
Work. Mr. Frederic Cantlo, Miss Bernardette 
Gittens, and Miss Joya Gaddy, contacted di- 
rectors of day care centers, anti-poverty 
agencies and community groups in my dis- 
trict and distributed two hundred and fifty 
(250) questionnaires within four areas Bush- 
wick, East New York, Williamsburg, and Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. There were one hundred 
and fifteen (115) respondents. 

The survey produced some interesting re- 
sults. The one that sticks in my mind is the 
fact that 100% of the respondents felt that 
day care centers should be educational in 
nature. Additionally, over 51% of the re- 
spondents did not feel that the majority of 
the employees in a center should be from the 
community. The clear, overriding concern 
was the educational environment and the 
ability of the personnel at the center to deal 
effectively with their children. 

I have criticized before the dangerous in- 
clination by well-meaning liberals that the 
aim of Head Start is to provide jobs for non- 
professionals. There is a definite role for 
community people in Head Start and day 
care programs. 

I believe that community parents should 
dominate the boards. In fact in one of the 
Chisholm/Abzug amendments, we have sug- 
gested that the percentage of members from 
the child development councils on the local 
policy councils should be increased from 
% to % rds. 

But we must insure that we do not dimin- 
ish the role of the child development profes- 
sionals in our day care centers. 

For this reason, Representative Abzug and 
I have suggested a change in H.R. 6748 stress- 
ing that preservice and inservice education 
and other training for professional and para- 
professional personnel must incorporate a 
career-ladder structure to allow a definite 
advancement from unskilled to skilled 
positions. 

The report on day care facilities prepared 
by my interns had some other interesting 
items which I would like to share with you. 

Of those 63 respondents currently utilizing 
day care: only 26 were using public day care, 
and 11 were using storefronts and 23 were 
using friends. The majority of the respond- 
ents were utilizing unlicensed facilities. 
Sometimes unlicensed facilities are lively, ed- 
ucational environments which have not been 
licensed because of some archaic quirk in 
the licensing regulations. More often than 
not, they are dumping grounds where chil- 
dren are tied to furniture in dismal sur- 
roundings and where they are “looked after” 
by someone who may be emotionally dis- 
turbed, uneducated, alcoholic or so old they 
need help themselves or all of the above. 
Our respondents were clearly disturbed be- 
cause only 25 were satisfied with their cur- 
rent arrangements. 89% of all respondents 
felt there was an additional need for day 
care services. 

Most of the respondents, 44, stated that 
day care would enable them to work. An- 
other 43 said it would enable them to con- 
tinue their education. These parents clearly 
saw day care as a step toward possibly im- 
proving their families’ economic condition. 

Another major point which I find dis- 
turbing about H.R. 6748 is that the bill con- 
tains a blank as to the precise size of the 
unit of Government which shall be eligible 
for prime sponsorship. I prefer the language 
of S. 1512 which does not stipulate any size. 

If we limit the bill to cities of 100,000 or 
500,000 as was proposed in last year's bill, 
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we will lose votes on the floor from rural 
and suburban legislators who will feel that 
it is a bill for the cities. 

Obviously, the greatest need exists in the 
cities. The vast majority of the money will 
still go to the urban areas, but the opportu- 
nity for day care services should not be 
denied to rural areas, 

Finally, by making the smallest as well as 
the largest units eligible, we will be getting 
the decision making and control of these 
programs to the local level. 

The use of the Bureau of Labor statistics 
lower-living standard budget instead of the 
old poverty line as a definition of disadvan- 
taged is a significant new departure from 
last year's bill, but I feel that the language 
of H.R. 6748 may be a bit confusing because 
in section 704(c) the poverty-level defini- 
tion is retained and is utilized in other ref- 
erences to the reservation of funds for on- 
going head start programs and certain other 
categories throughout the bill. 

For this reason, in our bill Mrs. Abzug 
and I have utilized the Senate language 
which we think spells this out more dis- 
tinctly. In any case as long as the House 
language clearly insures that protection for 
all children under the BLS standard is re- 
tained, there is no problem. 

The final major point I would like to make 
is this Representative Abzug and I are pro- 
posing a change in the allocation formula. 
We propose that in the first year of fund- 
ing 65% of the funds shall be reserved for 
those families under the BLS standard. In 
the second year, we would drop that reserva- 
tion to 60% and in the third year to 55%. 

We are proposing this because although 
the greatest need exists for those at the 
bottom of the economic scale, we must be 
cognizant of the needs of those who are just 
above the BLS cut-off point. 

Day care is needed by all women and we 
should not set the poor and the near poor 
to fighting each other for these services. 

If we limit day care only to those at the 
lower end of the economic scale this bill is 
going to be labeled a poverty or welfare bill 
and will be a much more difficult task to se- 
cure the appropriations which are necessary. 

You will recall that this Congress was able 
to override a Presidential veto of education 
appropriations. This was because everybody 
had a stake in those education programs. 

Day care legislation has a similar constit- 
uency. 

Every woman, almost without exceptions, 
will support universal day care. We need to 
stimulate their support. 


Day CARE AS A SOCIAL UTILITY 


(Submitted by New York University Grad- 
uate School of Social Work Interns: Mr. 
Fredric Cantlo; Miss Bernadette Gittens; 
Miss Joya Gaddy.—April, 1971) 

Leaders of the community groups in the 
12th Congressional District haye expressed 
their concern to Congresswoman Chisholm 
over the lack of adequate day care facilities 
in their community. Some of the community 
members feel that they could enhance their 
standard of living from a social and econom- 
ical point of view if more day care facilities 
were available. 

Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm states 
that there is not enough day care facilities 
in her district. She is very interested in the 
extent of day care and she is aware of the 
need for better day care facilities in Brooklyn. 
Therefore, it is her desire to acquire a sub- 
stantial amount of evidence as to what the 
needs are in her district. She feels that the 
research project on this topic will prove the 
same. 

Our method of attack was a questionnaire. 
Prior to the designing of the questionnaire, 
we held meetings with parent groups, day 
care directors and with the Director of the 
Special Office of Day Care in an effort to 
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refine the questionnaire. The student in- 
terns, Mr, Cantlo, Miss Gittens and Miss 
Gaddy, proceeded to design the question- 
naire and after its completion, the question- 
naire was submitted to Congresswoman 
Chisholm for her evaluation and approval, 
With a few changes being made, the question- 
naire was approved. 

We contacted directors of day care centers, 
anti-poverty agencies and community groups 
in her district and with their approval, we 
distributed two hundred fifty (250) ques- 
tionnaires within the four areas of (Bush- 
wick; East New York; Williamsburg and 
Bedford Stuyvesant). The questionnaires 
were picked up at a later date. One hundred 
fifteen (115) Questionnaires were completed. 
Our results indicated that 75% of the re- 
spondents felt that more day care facilities 
would enable them to work or continue their 
education. Ninety percent of the respondents 
felt that there is a need for additional day 
care facilities in their communities, which is 
indicative of a need for more day care 
facilities. 

Day Care means the care of children out- 
side their own homes for some part of the 
day when their parents are unable to care 
for them because of work, illness, medical 
appointments, job training, job seeking and 
other reasons. 

Such day care is provided in day care 
centers and in family homes. 

A center provides care for a large group 
of children from 20 to 100, ages 3 to 5, 

A day care home is usually limited to six 
children under 3 years of age. 

A center administers a variety of services 
for the children, including a hot meal at 
noon and snacks during the day; health 
checkups; rest and play periods; educational 
activities to stimulate the children’s intellec- 
tual growth and knowledge; and other serv- 
ices to protect their health and welfare. 

Centers operate under a number of differ- 
ent auspices and are likely to fall into one of 
the four following classifications: 

(1) Proprietary or commercial facilities 
which charge a fee and operate for profit. 
These facilities include day nurseries or 
nursery schools and represent a majority 
of existing day care facilities in the United 
States. 

(2) Private, non-profit facilities which 
usually charge a fee on a sliding scale based 
on a family’s financial ability. These facili- 
ties are supported by local community fund 
drives, philanthropic contributions, church 
institutions and so forth. They are known as 
day care centers or nurseries and operate in 
their own quarters, in settlement-house type 
facilities, churches and similar settings. In 
some states, many are eligible to receive day 
care income from public funds. 

(3) Public-supported programs which are 
customarily operated by private, non-profit 
groups or municipal agencies. There are rela- 
tively few programs directly operated by 
public authorities in the United States. 

(4) Day Care Centers located at factory 
and industrial locations to serve employees. 

A family day care home also provides 
nutritious meals and snacks in the homes 
that meet health and safety standards and 
whose operators are qualified by character 
and training to take care of children. In 
some instances, educational consultants 
teach the day care mothers and home helpers 
aid them. 

In most states, the homes and the centers 
are licensed by a public welfare department 
or a public health department, or both, if 
the operators and the facilities meet govern- 
ment standards. 

New York State makes available low-cost 
loans, up to a total of $50 million, to rehabil- 
itate, equip or build day care centers. Eligible 
for such loans are non-profit, civic, fraternal, 
religious, social and community action 
corporations. 

For some young children, there is no ade- 
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quate adult care during the long day. All 
too often, these children come from homes 
of unequal opportunity, homes that are over- 
crowded, homes of poverty both in money 
and in intellectual resources and enrich- 
ment. Such children may be placed in unsafe 
and unsanitary group care, or with well- 
meaning but inadequate neighbors. They 
may be locked in rooms or they may wander 
at will with latch keys tied around their 
necks, The physical and mental health of 
such children is in jeopardy. 

When the family cannot provide satis- 
factory adult supervision during the day, 
good care is available in New York City’s 
day care centers. There youngsters find 
safety, affection and an opportunity to begin 
constructive social and intellectual growth 
under the guidance of trained teachers. 

Kindergartens and Nursery schools differ 
in that children three to six years of age 
attend school for shorter periods of the day 
and educational experience is their major 

oal. 

x Some of the confusion in regard to def- 
inition stems from the fact that day care 
services are sometimes defined in terms of 
the nature of the service being given, and 
sometimes in terms of the needs or symp- 
toms of the users of the service. Also, there 
may not be any relationship between the 
name of a program, the way in which it is 
described and the services actually offered. 
For example, many agencies which are called 
day care centers offer too short a period of 
care to meet the needs of working mothers. 

In the final analysis, day care is differen- 
tiated from the nursery school or kinder- 
garten in the following ways: 

1) Day Care’s primary purpose is care and 
protection; other programs are concerned 
primarily with education. 

2) There is a tendency in day care toward 
more sharing with parents of child rearing 
responsibilities. 

3) In day care, some kind of needs test 


exists (economic, or social, or both) since 
only children for whom this is the best form 
of help are to be admitted. 

The aims of another program Head Start 
are total development of the child and his 
family—educational, social, psychological and 


physiological—with emphasis on school 
readiness and on family and community 
involvement. 

Guidelines for Head Start, also adopted by 
the Board of Education mandate that every 
recruitment effort be made so that the cen- 
ter’s ethnic composition reflects the neighbor- 
hood’s. Guidelines for other programs make 
no mention of selection on the basis of 
ethnicity. 

DAY CARE—ORIGIN AND EXPANSION 
Early history * 

Day care has many facets and generates 
& variety of concepts. It involves complex 
issues and arouses sharp conflicts, ambiva- 
lence and confusion among both lay and pro- 
fessional leaders. Since the conflicts and is- 
sues are rooted in its history, a review of the 
evolution of day care is presented as a basis 
for understanding the trends and forces 
which have culminated in the current posi- 
tions and definitions—and as a back-drop for 
assessing its capacity to play a new role in 
solving current social problems. 

New York City was the birth place of day 
care in the United States. The Nursery for 
children of the Poor was established in 1854, 
followed by the Virginia Nursery in 1872, and 
the Bethany Day Nursery in 1887. These 
early services, called day nurseries, were of- 
fered as philanthropic assistance: first, the 
children of Civil War widows; then, in the 
latter part of the 19th century, to children 
left alone during the day while their immi- 
grant mothers worked in domestic service or 
in factories. Conceived as charity by wealthy 
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women, these services sought to assist poor 
families by providing supplemental daytime 
child care, mainly custodial, focusing on 
physical needs and protection from environ- 
mental hazards. 

Such day nurseries spread and improved, 
with the better ones utilizing what was 
known of medicine, nutrition, hygiene, and 
later, child development, in order to pro- 
vide a service to meet the needs of the day. 
Paralleling their growth was the rise of the 
kindergarten movement, deriving its formu- 
lea from Froebel’s work in Germany and rest- 
ing on pedagogical considerations. 

In 1896, the National Federation of Day 
Nuseries was organized “to secure the highest 
obtainable standards of merit.” 

“The expansion of the work from the pri- 
mary idea of feeding and housing babies to 
its present scope, which included kinder- 
garten, educational work for mothers, indus- 
trial classes for older children, summer out- 
ings and family visiting, touches the interest 
of both philanthropic and educational 
organizations.” * 

In the years that followed, research and 
experiment were directed toward educational 
guidance of underprivileged children in 
schools like Merrili-Palmer in Detroit and 
Bank Street College in New York. Emphasis 
was placed on deeper understanding of child 
care and development in the important work 
done at centers at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University and a number of state univer- 
sities. Day nurseries became sources for ex- 
perimentation and teacher training; and in 
1922 the Ruggles Street Nursery in Boston 
became the first nursery training school, 
marking the entrance of professionals into 
the field. As a result, programs in many day 
nurseries by the early 1900’s began to incor- 
porate constructive educational and develop- 
mental experiences for young children. 
Teachers, not nursery maids, began to be 
hired, It was not until well after World 
War I that the effect of these developments 
began to be felt in the day nurseries of New 
York City. However, it was still not wide- 
spread. 

About the turn of the century, day nurs- 
eries generally began to be concerned with 
health standards. In New York City, day 
care centers had been covered by the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Sanitary Code from 
1895. In 1905, physicians began to inspect 
the facilities of nursery programs, and the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene under the New 
York City Department of Health required 
that a licensed physician give a medical 
examination to every child cared for in a 
nursery. In fact, however, little was done to 
inspect nurseries regularly or to close those 
which fell below standard. 

By the time of the depression of the 1930's, 
there had begun to emerge in some of the 
better day care programs an integration of 
the disciplines of health, education and 
welfare. Social Work concepts were intro- 
duced in the second and third decades of 
this century. Casework and the value of day 
nurseries as a strengthening force in family 
life were stressed in the day nurseries spon- 
sored by social agencies. Some persons in 
social work had begun to see day care as part 
of the total network of child caring agencies 
and as requiring casework support. For 
example, Sophie Van Theis found: 

“All child caring agencies, irrespective of 
the particular type of service which they 
give . . . haye become . . . to think of case- 
work as an essential part of a good child 
care program .. . by tradition, by character, 
by history, the day nursery is a social 
agency. ...I do not see that this in any 
way prevents it from becoming as well an 
excellent educational institution and a 
health agency. . . . We have come to think 
of education, health, and welfare as closely 
related interests which cannot be sepa- 
rated .. . in our program for children.”? 
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The works projects’ administration program 

The daytime care of children received 
major impetus from Civil War, World War I, 
the Depression and World War Il—all periods 
when mothers left home to work. Yet, in 
spite of positive response to the early day 
nurseries, expansion of programs has been 
sporadic. It was during the depression of 
the 1930's with the establishment of nursery 
schools financed by the federal government, 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and later WPA, that day care had 
its largest growth. 

The prime goal of federal action in 1933 
was to give employment to needy teachers, 
nurses, nutritionists, clerical workers, cooks, 
janitors and others as part of work relief 
programs designed to counter unemployment. 

The program, however, “enlisted the 
leadership and guidance of outstanding per- 
sons in the fleld. Intensive in-service and 
pre-service training program for staff, parent 
education and community interpretation did 
much to promote standards and to focus 
attention on the value of nursery educa- 
tion .. . the WPA nursery school, although 
set up by government to meet a welfare 
need, was identified primarily as an educa- 
tional service and was usually located in 
school buildings.” * 

Federal funds were made available to state 
departments of education, and local boards 
operated the nurseries. Approximately 1900 
nursery schools were set up. By 1937, they 
were providing 40,000 children with what 
most professionals today still consider to have 
been a high standard of health and nutri- 
tional care, as well as nursery education. 
These nurseries served a dual porpose: pro- 
viding employment, and relieving some of the 
conditions of the depression which affected 
children adversely. 

Philosophically, the program represented 
“the first recognition by the federal and 
state government that the education and 
guidance of children from 2 to 5 years of age 
is a responsibility warranting the expenditure 
of public funds.” 5 

Public day care in New York City began 
with the WPA nursery program. By 1938, 
there were fourteen nursery schools operated 
by the local Board of Education. One of these 
was housed in a public school building, while 
the others were in settlement houses or in 
other available free space. It was noted by 
Fleiss that in New York City, the school 
board was not as active in WPA nursery 
school administration as were local edu- 
cational authorities in other cities. 

As the Forties approached and WPA was 
no longer a necessary source of employment, 
it seemed likely that the day care program 
would end. Improved economic conditions 
made it more and more difficult to obtain 
unemployed teachers, Yet, by 1942, there was 
still thirty-two operating WPA nurseries in 
New York which faced liquidation early in 
1943. Public clamor began for continued pub- 
lic subsidy for day care and for the expansion 
to meet the needs of mothers engaged in and 
seeking work in the war effort. 

The Lanham Act 

Throughout the country, industry bur- 
geoned, and when the draft of men into the 
armed services started, women were called 
into the factories, and families by the thou- 
sands crowded into the war production 
areas. Children were being left alone, locked 
in parked cars, or forced to join the increas- 
ing number of “latch key” children, shifting 
for themselves. 

All of this led to the Congressional passage 
of the Community Facilities Act of 1941, 
commonly known as the Lanham Act, under 
which federal funds were available to the 
states on a fifty-fifty matching basis for 
the establishment and expansion of day 
care centers and nursery schools in defense 
areas. These funds could also be used to 
convert WPA facilities to wartime projects. 
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The United States Office of Education was 
given responsibility for the development and 
extension of nursery schools to be operated 
in or under the auspices of local schools 
and for related school lunch and recrea- 
tion programs. The United States Children's 
Bureau received a similar assignment with 
respect to day care centers and related serv- 
ices sponsored by agencies not a part of the 
school program. After July, 1942 additional 
funds were made available to state depart- 
ments of education and public welfare for 
the promotion and coordination of day care 
programs under their supervision.® 

The attitude of the Children’s Bureau in 
this general field was that mothers of pre- 
school children should not be encouraged 
to work; but if they did indeed work, the 
community had an obligation to provide 
services to help parents care for their chil- 
dren, with state and local governments as- 
suming the responsibility for supervising 
and maintaining adequate standards. Thus, 
the approach of the Children’s Bureau to- 
wards the Lanham Act day care program was 
at best ambivalent. Some within the bureau 
look with misgivings on what they feared 
would be interpreted as a public sanction of 
the employment of women. They were joined 
by some social work leaders who were con- 
cerned that the federal stimulus to day care 
would in the long run be destructive of the 
family and contrary to basic American val- 
ues. However, as it became clear that the 
emergency situation had first priority, the 
Bureau undertook the stimulation of coun- 
seling services in support of day care and 
developed a comprehensive set of standards 
for the guidance of communities. 

Widespread acceptance of this wartime 
program is indicated by the fact that by 
July 1945, about 1,600,000 children were re- 
ceiving care in nurseries and day care centers 
financed largely by federal funds. 


New York City 


In cities denoted by the federal govern- 
ment as war-impacted areas, WPA nurseries 
were converted to serve working mothers. 
Upon the disbanding of the WPA program, 
New York City had a special problem, how- 
ever. The Lanham Act did not apply here 
since the city was not designated as a war 
impacted area, and thus it faced the prospect 
of the loss of its major financial resource 
with respect to day care. 

Public campaigns were started to bring 
pressure for New York City to provide public 
subsidy and to expand the existing program 
in order to meet the increasing needs caused 
by the impending war. Parent groups became 
particularly active in this movement, Addi- 
tional backing also came from women’s so- 
cial action groups with a mass character, 
primarily the Committee for the Wartime 
Care of Children, headed by Elinor Gimbel, 
working outside of the professional and in- 
stitutional framework of the day care pro- 
gram, The latter group attracted consider- 
able support from several quarters: parents 
who needed the service to work; women who 
espoused the cause of publicly supported 
day care for working women as a patriotic 
one; and women who were concerned mainly 
with the effects on children of women al- 
ready in the labor force. 

Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia appointed the 
Commissioners of Health and Welfare and 
the Superintendent of Schools to study the 
needs for day care in the light of the new 
wartime emergency. This group recom- 
mended expansion of existing facilities and 
training programs, as well as counseling serv- 
ice for mothers seeking employment. They 
called for stricter enforcement of existing 
laws governing nurseries, The establishment 
of a permanent committee composed of civic 
and governmental leaders to coordinate and 
administer the expanded program was 
propcsed. 

On October 25, 1942, Mayor LaGuardia, 
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adopting this idea, appointed a committee of 
14, called the Mayor’s Committee on War- 
time Care of Children, hereafter referred to 
as the Mayor’s Committee. This committee 
included members of religious, labor, social 
welfare and governmental agencies and 
offered the potential for a broad concept 
of day care. 
State financing 


In 1942, the New York State Legislature 
approved the Moffet Act, providing for direct 
state aid to municipalities and to supplement 
Lanham funds for the establishment of day 
care centers under the direction of the State 
War Council. The Mayor’s Committee was 
designated as the New York City representa- 
tive. Where federal funds did not apply 
as in New York City, the State War Council 
set up the requirements whereby the state 
would contribute one-third, the city one- 
third and one-third of the cost would come 
from the parents’ fees or community con- 
tribution. Upstate communities were getting 
about one-half of their support from federal 
Lanham funds with state funds supplement- 
ing up to an additional 15 percent, On 
March 4, 1943, Mayor LaGuardia wrote to 
Governor Dewey advising him that the city 
would need $360,000 to serve 1,000 children 
in 28 WPA nursery schools in New York City, 
and would adopt the tripartite financing 
plan with each segment contributing 
$120,000. 

The Mayor's Committee on April 5, 1943 
gave WPA schools until July 1, 1943 to revise 
their admission policy in order to qualify for 
state aid. Seventeen of the former WPA 
nurseries did this and were absorbed into 
the Mayor’s Committee program, as well as 
many other nurseries operated by settle- 
ments, churches, day nurseries and separate 
boards. 

Thus, by mid-1943, there were 33 nurseries 
and 13 school-age centers with a capacity of 
1,654 children ages two to five and 750 chil- 
dren ages six to fourteen operated under the 
Mayor's Committee at a cost of $315,000. 

The Mayor’s Committee saw difficulties in 
having the Board of Education guarantee 
two-thirds of the centers’ operating costs 
and collect fees. If was therefore decided to 
have them operated by the Department of 
Welfare with Board of Education staff. The 
minutes of the Mayor’s Committee for April 5, 
1943 state: 

“With educational standards so protected, 
the program... becomes an educational 
program administered by the Department of 
Welfare.” 7 

However, this arrangement never became 
a reality. On April 16, 1943, the Mayor 
announced: 

“The city will not operate any nurseries 
through any city department, but payment 
will be made to nurseries on the same basis 
that they are now made to institutions for 
dependent children. The policy ... will be 
to place children in private nurseries oper- 
ated by existing child welfare or other social 
agencies with the city and state contributing 
one-third each of the cost.” $ 

Under this arrangement, the voluntary 
operating agencies would be responsible for 
raising additional funds if parents’ fees 
failed to reach the required one-third share. 
Funds were to be handled through the 
budget of the Department of Welfare, thus 
making this agency the administrative au- 
thority. Objection to this decision were 
raised by the United Parents Association and 
the Public Education Association, both of 
which preferred to have the day nurseries 
run by the Board of Education. 

While the contribution of the Board of 
Education during the Depression consisted 
mainly of supplying unemployed teachers as 
staff members, the educators on the Mayor’s 
Committee felt that the quality of the edu- 
cational program would be more closely pro- 
tected and this part of the program improved 
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if operated under educational auspices. How- 
ever, under the Moffet Act, the Department 
of Welfare was not only authorized to collect 
fees, but it could administer city and state 
funds which might become available through 
the Lanham Act. 

Mayor LaGuardia’s own decision was un- 
doubtedly strongly influenced by his often 
stated opposition to the idea of having 
women leave their small children to go to 
work. Fleiss comments: 

“He was reluctant to make the state the 
‘father and mother of the child.’ ” ® 

In order to limit such assistance to those 
who really required it, he felt that appro- 
priate study of each case was necessary, and 
that the Welfare Department, with its in- 
vestigatory procedures, could properly carry 
out this policy. The staff of the Informa- 
tion and Counseling Services were cautioned 
to review with the mothers the advantages 
and disadvantages of going to work.” 

The minutes do not show the actual rea- 
sons for LaGuardia’s decision to use volun- 
tary sponsoring agencies, but Fleiss conjec- 
tures that Mayor LaGuardia was trying to 
obtain state funds without involving the 
city too directly in the actual operation. One 
might also speculate that the proposal for 
public operations was seen as too direct a 
challenge to New York City’s purchase-of- 
care child welfare pattern as it then existed. 

Opponents to LaGuardia's plan for volun- 
tary sponsoring agencies pointed to the fact 
that these arrangements, creating a need to 
deal with so many different volunteer boards, 
would limit the expansion of day care sery- 
ice. They claimed that such a pattern would 
complicate the development of standards 
and require a complex structure of super- 
vision to protect expenditures. However, La- 
Guardia’s decisions prevailed. 

In the first seven months of 1943, eight 
Offices of Information and Counseling, 
manned by personnel of the Department of 
Welfare were opened. Counselors helped to 
determine need for day care services, eval- 
uated existing facilities, and through per- 
sonal interviews with mothers, attempted 
to assess individual family needs for day 
care. In accordance with LaGuardia’s phi- 
losophy, the staff of these offices often coun- 
seled mothers to stay at home rather than 
work. 

In 1944, the state continued its appropria- 
tion and made provision for rent and cost 
of equipment. By December 31, 1945, there 
were then 68 centers with a total capacity 
of approximately 4,000 children. A large part 
of the professional and clerical staff of the 
Mayor's Committee (31 or 44 workers) were 
on loan from the Department of Welfare. 


Board of education attitudes 


The alternative to the welfare auspices at 
the time necessarily would have been the 
Board of Education, which had never become 
involved in the day care program to the de- 
gree that such boards were in other com- 
munities. For example, experimentation with 
kindergartens for four-year olds was discon- 
tinued in 1952 on the basis that four-year 
olds could not be accommodated in the same 
program. This view was typical of the gen- 
eral approach. 

Voluntary support 

In addition, then, to the early and con- 
tinued use of the Department of Welfare as 
the wartime administering and financial 
agency for day care, and the lack of real 
involvement or assumption of responsibility 
on the part of the Board of Education, a 
third factor influenced the creation of the 
unique pattern of public day care which 
exists in New York City today. There was a 
deep involvement of private groups and 
individuals in both the operation and financ- 
ing of the centers. Many voluntary organi- 
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zations provided funds to supplement those 
from ‘the tri-partite pattern of wartime con- 
tributions by state, city and parent fees. In 
1942, the Marshall Field Foundation and the 
New York Foundation helped to pay the 
salary of the executive director of the Mayor’s 
Committee. In 1944, the New York National 
War Fund gave grants for salaries and to 
supply equipment for the new centers, and 
in 1946 granted another $58,000 to the 
Mayor's Committee. 

Educational organizations supplied con- 
sultants and directors. Research organiza- 
tions and schools served as a field staff to 
make surveys as to where the need for day 
care was the greatest. Even related govern- 
mental services were contributed. The Civil- 
ian Defense Volunteer Office assisted by 
training nursery school assistants. The War 
Food Administration provided funds under 
its school lunch program. 

AS a way of expanding day care centers in 
the city, the Mayor's Committee had en- 
couraged the formation of citizens’ groups 
in neighborhoods where there was need for 
new facilities. The Mayor’s Committee esti- 
mated that by 1945, nearly 1,000 persons had 
shared responsibility with the state and city 
governments for operating and financing the 
day care program. The intense participation 
in planning of so many professionals and 
volunteers of high caliber from the fields of 
education, health and welfare gave the pro- 
gram the character of permanency rather 
than emergency. 


The Horan Reportu 


As the war drew to a close in 1945, how- 
ever, the temporary nature of the state's sup- 
port became evident. The War Council was 
disbanded in 1946, and the responsibility for 
day care was transferred temporarily to the 
Youth Commission by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, who ordered an evaluation of the 
program. 

This study, known as the Horan Report, 
became the ultimate basis upon which Dewey 
ended the program. In brief, it concluded 
that: 

1. The primary emergency need for which 
the program was established no longer ex- 
isted. 


2. In New York City, where the majority of 
the funds were used, the needs test was 
elastic and generally unverified. 

3. It would be necessary to establish the 
priority of this program in relation to other 
social welfare needs, to be financed by the 
state—such as housing, increases in teachers’ 
Salaries and other demands. 

4. There was no proof that the program 
justified the expenditure. 

5. If the program were to be assimilated 

into the Department of Education, it would 
have to be free, and thus involve a cost 
which the state was totally unprepared to 
meet. 
6. Should the program be continued under 
welfare, it could be limited to families need- 
ing strengthening. This would presumably 
be based on established casework techniques 
and thus permit a tighter state control of 
eligibility. 

7. The program could be dropped. 

The Horan Report created a storm, Wom- 
en organized public demonstrations and 
picket lines—one around Governor Dewey’s 
home at Pawling. He refused to see them 
and called them Communists. 

After recelving the report, Governor Dewey 
adopted the final proposal, and in December 
1947 state aid was terminated. 

A New York City committee of lay and 
professional experts, who countered each 
issue raised by the Horan Report, could not 
shake the Governor's determination to end 
the program. All efforts since that time to 
restore state aid for day care have failed, and 
the program has been operated as a local 
public program supported entirely by New 
York City funds, supplemented fractionally 
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by private agencies, and the families who 
use it. However, the transfer in New York 
City from a wartime temporary day care pro- 
gram to a peacetime permanent one, was 
done without really settling any of the broad 
issues raised by the Horan Report. Was the 
program & valid ongoing peacetime responsi- 
bility for which public funds should be com- 
mitted? Governor Dewey found that it was 
not; New York City found that it was. 


The Post-War Program in New York City 


This decision by the City of New York to 
continue the day care program, unlike most 
areas of the United States where programs 
were ended when war funds were curtailed, 
was accomplished primarily because of tre- 
mendous effort by the many persons and 
organizations which were mobilized into 
action to save day care. Community groups, 
churches, neighborhood committees, volun- 
tary agencies, boards of directors and parents’ 
groups joined forces in a massive campaign 
to make sure that the city took over where 
the state left off. 

Among many others giving outstanding 
leadership were Mrs. Elinor Guggenheimer, 
Miss Helen Harris and the late Adele Rosen- 
wald Levy. In fact, the Citizen’s Committee 
for Children was founded in 1945 by Mrs. Levy 
and her colleagues as an outgrowth of the 
experiences of the Advisory Committee for 
the Day Care Unit of the Department of 
Health. Mrs. Guggenheimer (now a member 
of the City Planning Commission) went on 
in 1948 to build the present Day Care Coun- 
cil which she headed until 1960, when she 
formed the National Committee for Day Care 
for Children and became its president. She 
was succeeded by Mrs. George Stewart who 
is currently the Day Care Council president. 

With the cessation of state funds, the 
day care program was integrated into the 
city Welfare Department, and the Division 
of Day Care was created within this depart- 
ment. It was a natural evolution, since the 
program had been dependent upon welfare 
for space, funds and personnel. The Second 
Deputy Commissioner was given the execu- 
tive responsibility, and the Nursery Educa- 
tion Consultant from the staff of the Mayor’s 
Committee became acting director of the 
new division. 

The use of voluntary agencies and their 
financing assistance—was continued as well, 
for their financial contribution declined sub- 
stantially over the following years. Thus, the 
basic structure remained unchanged and in- 
corporated the licensing activities of the 
Health Department, the private-public ad- 
ministrative arrangements and the counsel- 
ing services. 


Quality of the Program 


Many changes in the character of day care 
occurred from 1940 to 1947. Staff became 
professional; the emphasis on custodial care 
was modified to include planned pre-school 
experiences; the few ill chosen toys gave way 
to standardized educationally oriented play 
equipment; unsafe crowded rooms were re- 
placed by ample space specifically designed 
for young children, Standards for teaching 
qualifications were set by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee and the Day Care Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Health. Because of the shortage of 
trained, experienced personnel, the Mayor's 
Committee instituted in-service training 
courses for its teachers. A cooperative ven- 
ture with the New York City Committee on 
Mental Hygiene was an added effort to pro- 
yide the teachers, directors and counselors 
from the Information and Counseling Serv- 
ice with a psychiatric and psychological ap- 
proach to understanding the needs of young 
children. 

If measured by the qualifications of 
teachers, the types of buildings occupied, the 
flexibility of program, the health and social 
welfare services provided to the child and 
the family (using the seventeen criteria 
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established by the National Association of 
Nursery Education), the quality of day care 
in the Mayor’s Committee day care centers 
could be considered good. They did more than 
answer the needs of working mothers for 
safety for their children. 

Despite the fact that the chairman was the 
Commissioner of Welfare, and the executive, 
Miss Helen Harris, was a trained social 
worker, day care under the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee was never just a welfare program. It 
included the educational aspects of day care, 
and tried to incorporate the best knowledge 
and skills then known to the field of early 
childhood education. 

At the same time, the welfare concept of 
day care as supportive of family life was 
increasingly stressed, and the goal of 
Strengthening the family and avoiding 
permanent placement of children grew in 
importance. Today this is still a major objec- 
tive, affecting character, intake and size of 
the program. 

Special Office on Day Care 

The Special Office On Day Care was de- 
veloped in 1968 by the New York City De- 
partment of Social Services under Commis- 
sioner Goldberg. The Office is directed by Bob 
Davis, Assistant to the Commissioner. Their 
task was to find out what problems exist in 
Day Care and to make recommendations to 
the Commissioner for way of making opera- 
tions more effective and also means of hav- 
ing more community involvement. 

Since its inception the number of day care 
centers have increased from 99 to 212 with 
& large percentage of community involve- 
ment. Their projected goal for 1972 is to 
have over 500 centers operational. 

On March 3, 1970 Mayor John Lindsay ap- 
pointed a 21-member Task Force to examine 
early childhood services in New York City, 
in addition to assessing their effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of children and their 
parents, the Task Force recommended 
changes in the quality and quantity of the 
programs. In his charge, the Mayor requested 
that the Task Force explore the feasibility 
of establishing an office for early childhood 
services. 

The Early Childhood Development Depart- 
ment has now become a reality with Georgia 
L. McMurray as Commissioner. 

In summary, the New York City public 
welfare child care program today has unique 
aspects stemming from its history; 

—the involvement of so many public de- 
partments, private agencies, community 
groups and parent organizations; 

—the appropriation of public funds and 
the close supervision of the use of such 
funds, not only by public authorities, but by 
private groups as well; 

—the operation of the centers by private 
boards; 

—counseling services limiting the program 
to children from families meeting a test of 
social and economic need. 

The Department of Early Childhood De- 
velopment should be a step in solving some 
of these problems in Day Care. 

Findings 

It is important to note that 250 question- 
naires were distributed and 115 responded 
that were codeable, We will use the format 
of our questionnaire in making our presenta- 
tion. 

In analyzing our identifying information, 
we found that 69% of the respondents were 
married, 66% were between the ages of 15 
and 29, 66% of the respondents had from 
1 to 3 children, 

We are aware that our samples do not 
adequately cover District 12. The results of 
the demographic characteristics show the 
following: of the total number of respond- 
ents, 63 are currently utilizing day care, Of 
the 63 respondents who are using day care 
services, only 26 are using public day care, 
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11 were using storefronts and 23 were using 
friends. This shows that the majority of the 
respondents are using unlicensed facilities. 
Of the 63 respondents using day care, only 
25 were satisfied with their present day care 
arrangements. The majority of the persons 
were dissatisfied with their present day care 
arrangements because it was too expensive 
and too far from home. 

It is therefore safe to say that more and 
better day care facilities are needed, should 
be decentralized and fees should be based on 
a sliding scale. Of those respondents (63) 
who have children in day care, only one felt 
their child had not benefited since using 
day care. In any event, 99% of the respond- 
ents feel their children have shown improve- 
ment in socialization patterns since using 
day care facilities. 

Question 5 shows that 89% of the re- 
spondents feel there is a need for additional 
day care services, 

Most of the respondents on question 6 
stated that day care would enable them to 
work (44) or continue their education (43). 
This could reflect that the parents see day 
care as a step toward possibly increasing the 
family’s economic condition. 

Referring to questions 7, 8, 9, and 10, it 
is likely that the center should be opened 
five days a week from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
It is also shown that there is a good indica- 
tion that many respondents (54) would fa- 
vor a center where children could be left a 
couple of hours a day and not on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Only 19% of the respondents feel day care 
should be free for everyone. A sliding scale 
would be the proper way of basing a fee. 
Such a scale would make it easier for the 
participants to pay for the service. 

All of the respondents (115) feel day care 
centers should be educational in nature. As 
with question 15, over 51% of the respon- 
dents do not feel that the majority of em- 
ployees in a center should be from the 
community. This could mean that the re- 
spondents are more interested in services 
than where a person lives. Thirty-five percent 
of the respondents feel the majority of em- 
ployees should be from the community. This 
shows there is some interest in where an em- 
ployee resides. Only five respondents indi- 
cated that they would want a private group 
to operate a day care center. 

This could mean that the respondents feel 
a privately operated center would have little 
or no accountability to the community. 
Forty-six percent prefer a center to be com- 
munity operated and 34% want it to be 
governmental (city, state or federal). 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we can infer from our find- 
ings that there is an interest and need in 
establishing more and better day care cen- 
ters in the 12th Congressional District. 

As this is a pilot study, it is our contention 
that we proved the temporary hypothesis 
(there is a need for more day care centers in 
the 12th Congressional District). 

There is a need for further inquiry into 
establishing more day care centers in the 
district. The student whose field placement 
is with Congresswoman Chisholm will be 
doing further research on day care in the 
12th Congressional District. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 12th Congressional District*** 

Day Care Chart—December 1969** 
Total 

Children 

Public Day Care Centers, (7) * 

Private Day Care Centers, (11) 

20% Estimated using other services.. 12, 460 

Children under 6 years of age 

Children under 5 years of age 

Have no service available 

***Department of Health Statistics. 

** No changes have been made in number 
of Day Care Centers as of December, 1969. 
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*Three public day care centers are cur- 
rently under construction by the Department 
of Social Service and will be open by May, 
1971. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Bernice H. Fleiss, The Relationship of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Wartime Care of Chil- 
dren to Day Care in New York City, 1962 (Un- 
published doctoral dissertation), New York 
University, p. 4. 

3 Ibid, p. 10. 

3 Ibid, p. 14. 

‘Ibid, p. 15. 

For original source see Dorothy Zeitz, 
Child Welfare, New York Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959, p. 173. 

* Ibid, p. 187. 

1 Fleiss, op. cit., p. 39. 

* Ibid, p. 39. 

® Ibid, p. 46. 

1 Ibid, p. 66. 

n “An Evaluation of the State-Aided Child 
Day Care Program,” submitted by L. S. Horan, 
Staff Member, New York State Youth Com- 
mission, 1947. 

Day CARE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Identifying Information 


A, Residence: 
Bedford-Stuyvesant 
East New York. 


15-19 years old 


25-29 years old 
30-34 years old. 


45-51 years old 
No age given 


Children 
4 Children 
5 Children 
6 Children 
7 Children or more 
No response. 
Question #1—Have Day Care Services: 


No response 
Question #2—Present Day Care Services: 
Public Day Care 
Storefront 
Friends 
Relatives 
Question #3—Are you satisfied with Presen 
Day Care? 


Not sure 
B. Dissatisfied with Present Day Care: 
1) Present Day Care too expensive. 
2) Too far from home 
3) Not enough adult supervision.. 
4) Present Day Care building in 
poor condition 
Question No. 4—Benefited from Day 


No 
Question No. 5—Need for more Day Care: 
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Question No. 6—Day Care would enable: 
A. Work 


D. Engage in family activities 
Question No. 7—Twenty-four hour Day 


No response 
Question #8—Weekend Day Care: 


Question #9—Frequency of Use of Child 
Care Services: 


Question #13—Employ Social Work, 
and/or Education Students: 


Question #14—Majority Community 
Employees: 


Question #15—Type of Groups Operat- 
ing Center: 
Community 


Question #16—Additional Services: 
Infant Care... 
No Response 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Statement of intent: 

Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm is very 
interested in the extent of day care services. 
We know of the need for better day care 
services in Brooklyn, but we desire to have 
substantiated material in order to answer 
specific questions that may be asked of us 
in relation to this vital problem. 

It is hoped that better day care services 
will develop in our community in the near 
future. Filling out this questionnaire in no 
way obligates you to participate in any day 
care services. All information is confidential. 

(optional) 
Community Address 
(Example: Ocean Hill) 


Occupation 

1. Do you presently have day care services? 

hee On 

PUES | o 

* If no, go to question No. 5. 

2. If No. 1 is yes, what is the present day 
care service you have? 

3. Are you satisfied with the present day 
care services? 


If No. 3 is no, are you dissatisfied because: 

(a) Present day care services are too ex- 
pensive. 

(b) Present day care services are too far 
from home. 

(c) Present day care services do not have 
enough adult supervision. 
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(d) Present day care building is in poor 
condition. 

4. Do you feel that your child has benefited 
from day care? 

-ean ROS 

soe NG 

5. Do you feel there is a need for more 
day care services in your community? 


6. More and better day care services would 
enable you to: 

-... (a) Work 

--.. (b) Continue education 

.... (C) Have more free time 

---- (d) Engage in other activites for your 
family. 

7. Do you feel a day care center should be 
open 24 hours a day? 

-onm AAS 

ESR (e) 

8. Should a day care center be open on 
weekends? 

EEE | 

---- No 

9. How many days a week would you use a 
center? --._ 

10. Are you in favor of a day care center 
where you could leave your child for a couple 
of hours a day, but not on a permanent basis? 

ee TOS 

Saa NO 

11. Should the day care service be free for 
everyone? 

aden T 

---- No 

12. Would you like the day care center to 
be educational in nature? 

paces 

---- No 

13. Would you like the day care center 
to employ students in the field of education 
and social work? 


14. Should the majority of employees in 
the center be community members? 

<a On 

peer. 

15. What type of groups would you like to 
Operate the day care center? 
----(a) Governmental 

federal) 

----(b) Private organization 

----(c) Community operated 

16. What additional type of services would 
you like to see in the day care center? 

Additional comments 

Thank you. 

Remember: This information is for the 
confidential use of Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm only!!! 

THE CITY OF NEW ‘YORK—DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE— 
DIVISION OF DAY CARE 

Sample annual budget for a day care center 

for 55 children 
Staf 

Full-Time: 1 Director; 3 Teachers; 3 As- 

sistants; 3 Teacher Aides; 1 Bookkeeper 


Clerk; and 1 Helper. Part-Time: 1 Cook 35 
hours per week; and 1 Janitor. 


(City, state or 
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Expenditures 


Telephone and Postage 

Equipment, Supplies and Laun- 
dry (incl. Uniforms) 

Food 


Heat, Gas and Light 
Minor Repairs and Maintenance. 
Payroll Taxes & Fringe Benefits. 
Liability and Fire Insurance_-___ 
*Total Expenditures... 121,760.00 
*No estimate for rent is included. Actual 
rent paid subject to Department of Social 
Services approval, may be included. 
12/30/69. 
Estimated Annual Per Capita: $2,213.82. 
Source of Funds 
As of October 1970, all expenditures are 
paid by the City of New York. 
Brooklyn.—Health areas 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 
28-1, 27.10, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 49, 57-1 
Total Population. 
Children under 6 


12th Congressional District 
Areas Covered: (East New York); (Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant); (Bushwick); and (Wil- 
Hamsburg). 
February, 1971. 


Incorporation Process 

Step I—Send letter or telephone Secretary 
of State requesting that mame group has 
chosen for center be reserved. 

Step Il—Submit certificate of Incorpora- 
tion and completed questionnaire to Miss 
Vivian Bucknam. (Send two draft copies of 
certificate of Incorporation). 

Step IlI.—After report is written by Miss 
Bucknam, she will request original certificate 
of Incorporation from group’s Attorney. 

Step IV.—All papers including Miss Buck- 
nam’s report are then forwarded to the State 
Board of Social Welfare who reviews same. 
Approval or rejection of Incorporation rest 
entirely in their hands. If approved: 

Step V.—The original certificate with en- 
dorsement is sent to the operating agency 
who then submits certificate to the Supreme 
Court of the respective borough where the 
day care center is located (Special terms part 
II, for Judge’s signature) this should take 
from one to three days. 

Step VI—Once signed by Judge the op- 
erating agency sends the certificate of Incor- 
poration ($50.00) to the Secretary of State 
(Albany) for actual charter. Should be com- 
pleted in one to two weeks. 

Step VII.—After papers are returned the 
group should purchase a corporate seal kit. 
(Can be purchased in most stationery stores). 
The kit consists of a corporate seal, minute 
and by-laws books. Cost approximately 
$17.00—$20.00. 
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BROOKLYN DAY CARE CENTERS, DISTRICT 12 SAMPLE, 
NOV. 30, 1970 


Capacity Waiting list 


Be 


Mary McLeod Bethune 
Bethune Lafayette. 
Brevoort.. 
Cleaveland____ 
Cornerstone... .. 


Bushwick: 
Salvation Army (Ridgewood)... 
Frederick Williams. 


Brownsville: Brownsville. _____.___ 
Williamsburg: 
ari 


Graham. 

Marcy.. 

Sumner.. 
Tompkins. 
Jonathan Williams. 
Robert Kennedy. 


DAY CARE CENTERS OPENED WITHIN THE LAST 
FIVE (5) MONTHS IN BROOKLYN—MARCH 1971 

*Audrey Johnson Day Care Center-Bush- 
wick Civic Action Center, 272 Moffat Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

*Bethesda Church, 619 Stanhope Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Brooklyn Hispanic Program, 1040 Glenmore 
Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Boulevard Nursery, 2150 Linden Bivd., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Carey Gardens Day Care Center-Jewish 
Board of Guardians, 23rd and Surf Ave. 
Brooklyn, New York. 

*Frederic Williams Day Care Center, 1002 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

*Park Place Day Care Center-Interfaith, 
963 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

*In District 12 

PROPOSED DAY CARE CENTERS 
IN BROOKLYN— MARCH 1971 


*Association of Black Social Workers, 1007 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant Boys Club, 72-A Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

*C1.G., 22 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, New 
York. 

East New York Neighborhood Area No. 5, 
2556 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Gregg St. Day Care Center, 77-85 Stagg 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

JUSTA, 452 Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

*Martin De Porres Day Care Center, 783 
Knickerbocker Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

NOUVO, 81-89 Irving Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

United Committee of NUSBG, 152 Manhat- 
tan Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

United Youth Action, 251 Liberty Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

*In District 12. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE, DIVISION OF DAY CARE 
YOUTH FACILITY IMPROVEMENT ACT FUNDS AND INDIRECT LEASE, BROOKLYN, JUNE 30, 1970 


Voluntary sponsoring agency and address 


Poverty 
area 


Tentative 
approval of 
sponsoring 
agency 


Site tentative 


Capacity approval 


Renovation status and comments 


Ann's Play Center, 1485 St. Johns Pi... 
Assembly of God, 365 Van Brunt St.. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


YFIA, a preliminary plans. 
u 


--- Seeking YFIA 


nds. 


... Awaiting plans (YFIA). 
--- Plans in real estate, Dec. 24, 1969 (YFIA). 
--- Application for State funds in progress. 
-- Awaiting plans (YFIA), 
Awaiting plans, Apr, 20, 1970 (YFIA). 
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Tentative 
, ` approval of 
Site tentative sponsoring 


Voluntary sponsoring agency and address Capacity approval agency Renovation status and comments 


Builders for Family and Youth of Diocese of Brooklyn: 
A) Arion Club, 1002 Bushwick Ave. and Grove st. 
B) Presentation Parish, Rockaway Ave. and Bergen St... BU.. 
Bushwick District No. 3 Youth and Adult Center, Woodbine BU 
St., and Knickerbocker Ave. 
Central Bedtord-Stuyvesant ‘Community Service, 179 Tomp- BS 
ins Ave. 
Commerce, Labor, Industry Corp. of Kings, Brooklyn Navy FG. 
Yard, building No. 121. 
Community Corp., 478 Washington Ave. FG 
Community Redemption Foundation (site No. 21 model cities), ENY. 
Alabama and Livonia Ave. 
Community $ cee, 343 Carlton Ave 
First Baptist Church, 455 Evergreen Ave____.. 
Fort Greene Cultural Club, 149 North Oxford Walk. 
Group of Friends for Da’ Care, Inc. , 7-13 Quincy St 
A. Randolph Haig, 83-85 Hanson Place 
Interfaith: 
(A) Bethany Methodist Church, 1208 St. Johns Place 
(B) Calvary A. M. E. Church, 790 Herkimer St 
(o) First Church, 221 Kingston Avenue 
New Brooklyn Reform Church, 1062 Herkimer St... BS- 
United Methodist Church, 1139 Bushwick Ave. BS 
John Wesley United Methodist Church, 260 Quincy St. BS 
sel Board of Guardians, Carey Gardens, West 24th St and GI 


Lafa elte. Ai., Presbyterian Church, 83 South Oxford St 
Los Indios, 20 Tiffany Place 
Latin Americans for Progress, Church of the Ascension, Java None 
Street, Manhattan Ave. , and Franklin St. 
Lew Memorial, First Unitarian Congregation of Brooklyn, SB 
123 Pierrepont St. 
Martin De Porres, 260 Knickerbocker Ave 
Morning Dew Baptist Church, 265 Nostrand Ave. 
Mothers Day Care Center, 4th Ave., and 12th St. 
New hopa aptist Chruch, 1329 Park PI 
Oceanhill-Brownsville Community Coun 
N 320 Rockaway Ave. 
(B) 401 Saratoga Ave.. 
(C) Brooklyn Women’s ` 
Chel Sara Day ool, 771 Crown St 
Operation Grass Roots: 
(A) 564 Hopkinson Ave. 
(B) 436 Rockaway Ave... BR 
0.1.C. (Opportunities and industrialization Center) Friendship BS. 
Baptist Church, 72 Hopkimer St. 
Park zope North’ Improvement Corp., 63-71 Lincoln PI 
Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, 1318 Jefferson Ave U.. 
St. Matthews Lutheran Church, 1187 East 92d St. and Flatlands None. 


Ave. 

St. Paul's Church, 392 MacDonough St. 
St. Paul's Community Baptist Church, 1926 Prospect PI 
Salvation Army: 

G Bedford-Stuyvesant, 110 Kosciusko St. 

Brownsville, 280 Riverdale Ave. 

(C) Ridgewood, ‘110 Starr St. 
Southside pomana Mission, iy South 4th St- 
446 Tenants’ Council, 495 Mapl le SI 
United Civic Action Organization, 168 Mercy Ave. 
United Community Centers, 613 Newlots Ave 


Conselyea Block Association, 311 Ainello St 

198 Albany Ave 

413 Atlantic Ave., and Nevins St 

= ~ York Neighborhood Social Services, 2550 Atlantic 


RGN ‘Avenue U near Coney Island Ave 

Association of Black Social Workers, 1007 Bedford Ave. 

Community Sponsors, 1410 Bedford Ave 

ai moa nag Independent Craftsmen Assn., Inc., 1491 
edfor 

Bedford Heights Community Day Care Center, 1995 Bedford 


ve. 
Friendly Christian Church, Bergen St. and Stone Ave_ 
United Negro Puerto Rican Front, Inc., 537 Blake Ave 
United Youth Action, 163 Bradford St 
Oceanhill—Brownsville Community Council, 1612 Bro 


Vanderveer Tenants Association, 1404 Brooklyn Ave. 
Manin De Porres, 1375 Bushwick Ave. 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Development & Service Corp. 

18910 Glavor PI 

595 Clinton St........- 
La Casa, 234 Columbia St : 
Congress of Italian, American Organizations, 292 Court St... 
— Bsa Corp’ 


Sumont Ave. between Pine and Euclid. . 
Tooter ane Care, 1403 Eastern Parkway.. 


Ko ig Hoe Rd. eo a 105 St: Flatland Urban Independent 
evelo; 

ane Prankita se Revelation Pentacostal House of Prayer 

2071 Fulton St.: Oceanhill-Brownsville Community Council... 
3208 Fulton St.: East New York Neighborhood Social Services... 
50-66 Garden St.: Bushwick Community Services. wW. 
Eed cane: Glenmore and Georgia Aves 


is Grand SE Southside Community Missi 
19 Grant Sı 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Agency to do renovations, 


---- Approved for State funding. 


Awaiting plans (YFIA). 
Awaiting decision on financing. 
Legal questions to be resolved with GLICK’s legal staff, 


Awaiting architect’s report. 
East New York Multi-Services Committee recommends new construction 
instead of renovations. 
Application tor funds in progress, 
-- Awaiting plans. 
5 eens decision on renovation plans with Housing Authority. 


X 0. 
= Agency architect preparing plans. 
3 0. 


Awaiting plans. 
-- Raising funds for renovations. 
Housing authority site. ! 


Awaiting meeting with day care center 
- Awaiting plans. 
Awaiting decision on financing. 


Plans to real estate. 
Awaiting agency decision on financing. 


o. 
Applying to State for loan. 


Architect to prepare plans, 
Group to purchase building. 
Group architect to do plans. 
Exploring YFIA. 


Awaiting plans. 
.. Awaiting D.0.SS architect's report. 
Construction drawings in design, 


Awaiting plans. 
ean agency decision on financing, 


Awaiting architect's evaluation, 
Awaiting D.0.SS architect's report. 


Renovations in progress. 

- Long-range construction, 2 to 3 years’ delay from November 1968. 
- Funding of existing program approved. 
I — plans. 


s Housing authority site—awaiting renovations, 
Awaiting plans. 


et plans from real estate. 


* An decision from Bureau of Special Services, June 24, 1970, 
Approved by Board of Estimate, Feb. 13, 1969 (under construction).2 


Plans in pion management. 
. Approved by Board of Estimate, Oct. 9, 1969.3 
i ish sa by Board of Estimate, June 1970, 


Plans to real estate, June 2, 1970. 


Awaiting city planning commission ppsoval, Apr. 2, 1970. 
Plans to plant management, Apr. 20 


- 2 sites. 
Plans in plant management—Awaiting city planning commission 
approval. 
. Awaiting plans and CPC approval. 
. Approved by board of estimate, May 1970. 
Awaiting plans from real estate, June 20, 1970. 


Plans in plant management, penny Sg approval. 
Plans to plant management, Januar 70. 

Plans to real estate, March 16, 1970. 

Awaiting plans, awaiting approval trom bureau of special services, 


Plans in plant management. 

Awaiting plans from real estate, June 18, 1970. 
Plans to plant management, February 3, "1970. 
Awaiting plans. 

Awaiting plans, 

Approved by board of estimate, Apr. 15, 1970. 


Plans in plant management, Mar. 31, 1970. 
Awaiting plans from real estate, May 7, 1970. 
Plans in plant management. 
A proved by board of estimate. 
Plans to plant management, June 15, 1970, 
. Awaiting information from real estate, June 5, 1970. 
Awaiting plans from real estate 
- Plans to plant management, Mar. 2, 1970 
-~ Awaiting plans. 
Plans to plant management, June 11, 1970 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE, DIVISION OF DAY CARE—Continued 
YOUTH FACILITY IMPROVEMENT ACT FUNDS AND INDIRECT LEASE, BROOKLYN, JUNE 30, 1970—Continued 


Voluntary sponsoring agency and address 


600 Hart St 

Hegeman Ave. , between Linwood and Essex Sts. 

645 Hegeman Ave. „Coretta King Day Care Center, Inc. 
155 Hinsdale St 

249 Hopkinson Ave.. 

Bethel Baptist Church, 242 Hoyt. Sha 

Brook-Boro Club, Inc, 81 Irving Place. 

Martin De Porres, 783 Knickerbocker Ave.. 
Tabernacle Church of God, 34-52 Kosciusko St- 

Church of God in Jesus Christ, 466 Koseuisko St.. 


United Lubavitcher Yeshivoth, Lefferts Ave. 
Black Economic Union: 
95 Lexington Ave. 
703 Lexington Ave. 
Catholic Charities, 851 Liberty Ave 
Lindsey Park, Vest Pocket Housing. 
New York State Urban Development Corp.: 
551 Livonia Ave. 
80 Lorraine St.. 


257 Macon St.: Newman Memorial United Methodist Church- - 

855 Madison St.: Madison Street Block Association 

73 Malta St.: Tender Loving Care 

152 Manhattan Ave. : United Community of Williamsburg 

495 Maple St.: 446 Tenants Council 

69 MacDonough st.: 
(interfaith). 

272 Moffat va Bushwick Civic Action Organization. 


Bs 
BS 


BU.. 
H 


963 Park PI. Bobover Yeshiva (Interfaith > CH 
452 Pennsylvania Ave., Christians United for Service and Action. EN 
Brooklyn Hispanic Civic Or praen; Inc., 576 Pine St_ EN 
United Youth Action, 2505 Pitkin Ave. 


New Life Herald Baptist Church, 1455 Prospect Place. 
Pulaski St. between Throop and Sumner Ave_._. 
Avent Community Service, 261 Rochester Ave.. 
Williamsburg Women’s Association, 210 Rodney St_......... W. 
Las iniy Affiliates 
es Avene near Carroll and Crown 

432 Rutland 
Mrs. Jennings ere Co. 

1492 a Johns PI 


: (1st to 2d place) 
33 coer St 
193-199 South 2d St.: Charitot Expansion YMHA. 
83-85 Stagg St.: St. Johns Evangelical Church. 
319 Stanhope Si: Bethesda Christian Church. _ 
Sumner Ave. between Gates Ave. and Quincy St. 
158 Sumner Ave 
265 Sumner Ave 
3125 Surf Ave., Welfare Clients Grou 
3628 Surf Ave., Roberta Bright Da 
20 Sutter Ave., One Stop Commun 
Suydam St., between Wilson and Central Aves... 
38 Truxton St 
578 Van Siclen Ave., National Organization for Veterans’ 
Aapan 


§ Ave. 
Centro Civico Cultural Agaudiliano, 656 Willoughby Ave_ 
Jewish Child Care Association, : 


71-73 Wolcott St... 

H/W cor, York St, near Cold St. 
309 2d St. between 4th and Sth Ave. 
Y.M.C.A, of Brooklyn, 30 Third Ave.. 
sth Ave Ridge Organization Comm 

panos Ünidos of Park Slope, 251 12 St 
FM i WHA of Boro Park: 


5th 
Hobover Yeshiva Ae iartaith) 1548 48th St 
48th Street & 7th Avenue. 


1 Tentative opening date November 1970, 
2 Tentative opening date June 1970. 

3 Tentative opening date October 1970. 

4 Tentative opening date August 1970. 
Tentative opening date April 1970, 


Stuyvesant Heights Christian Church BS. i% 


Capacity 


Site tentative 
approval 


Tentative 
approval of 
sponsoring 
agency 


Renovation status and comments 


Approved by board of estimate. 


.- Approved by board of estimate, Aug. 21, 1969.4 


-~ Approved by board of estimate 


- Plans in plant management, Apr. 8, 1970. 
Awaiting plans from real estate. May 14, 1970, 


Awaiting plans. 


| SCS Approved by board of estimate, Feb. 13, 1970, 
peana Approved by board of estimate, Feb. 13. 19708 
Rp om ---- Pijans to real estate, May 14, 1970, 
x .--- Approved by board ‘of estimate, Oct, 9, 1969.8 
- Pians to plant management, Mar. 31, 1970, 


Awaiting plans, 


Awaiting plans, 
Plans to real estate, Mar. 4, 1970. 


.. Awaiting plans from real estate, May 6, 1970. 


. Approved by board of estimate, Dec. 3, 1969.7 
Plans in plant management. 


Awaiting plans, 


-- Plans to plant management, Nov. 6, 


=a -- Awaiting plans. 


1969. 
. Approved by board of estimate, Apr. 15, 1970, 


| Plans to plant management, Apr, 20, 1970. 
Approved by board of estimate, Dec. 17, 1969.9 


Awaiting plans. 
Agency seeking renovation funds plans to plant management, June 3, 


Approved by board of estimate, Oct. 12, 1969. ' 


. Plans to plant management, May 22, 1970, 
Plans to plant management, June 36, 1970, 
nwa plans, 


Board of estimate laid over to July 23, 1970, 
Plans in pani management, 

Approved by board of estimate, Mag 1969,1 
- Approved by board of estimate D nt s 
~ Approved by board of estimate, Oct. ee 35 toe 
Approved by board of estimate (2 sites i 

. Awaiting plans from real estate, Feb. 16, 1970. 
- Approved by board of estimate, Oct. % 1969.1 

. Awaiting plans from real estate, Feb. 6, 1970. 
Awaiting plans. 

Plans to plant management, Jan. 21, 1970. 


Awaiting plans from D.0.SS architect. 
Plans to plant management, Mar. 23, 1970, 


Plans to real estate, Jan. 27, 1970. 

Awaiting plans, 

Approved by board of estimate, Oct. 9, 1969,° 
= hae plans, 


-- Plans in plant management, June 1970. 


- Approved by board of estimate, Nov. 12, 1969. 


..-- Awaiting plans. 
---- Plans to piant management, Mar. 25, 1970. 


---- Approve 


by board of estimate, Dec. 3, 1969. 
Approved by board of estimate, Jan. 23, 1970,8 
Plans in plant management, May 22, 1970, 
Plans to plant management, Feb. 25, 1970. 
Plans to plant management, uae 28, 1970. 


---- Plans to real estate, June 15, 19 
.... Approved by board of estimate, Feb. 13, ao 


Approved by board of estimate, Oct. 29, 1 
Awaiting plans, 
Awaiting plans from real estate, Mar. 19, 1970. 


...--.-. Approved by board of estimate, Sept. 18, 1969. 


Awaiting plans from real estate, Apr. 21, 1970. 
Awaiting plans from real estate, April 6, 1970. 


X............ Approved by board of estimate, Oct. 9, 1969,4 


== Shing plant management. 


. Approved by board of estimate, Apr. 15, 1970. (Plans tobe resubmitted 
4 board of estimate, June 18, 1 70.) $ b ? 


.. Awaiting plans. 
.- Plans to plant management, Oct. 1, 1969 
-- Plans to plant management, May 77, 1970, 


- Plans to plant management, June 


Awaiting plans from real estate, June 29 1970, 
Awaiting plans from real estate, Apr. nS 970. 
0. 


Plans in plant management. 


Do. 
Awaiting plans from reat estate, Apr. 27, 1970. 
Awaiting report of D.O.SS architect, June 1970, 


~- Awaiting preliminary plans. 


$ Tentative opening date December 1970. 
7 Tentative opening date July 1970. 

* Tentative opening date May 1970. 

* Tentative opening date January 1971. 
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NANCY HANKS SPEAKS TO NA- 
TIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Nancy 
Hanks has been called the “Nation's 
first lady of the arts.” 

As Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, Miss Hanks has given 
outstanding leadership in winning sup- 
port for activities that can be the source 
of great enrichment for our lives. She 
has worked to insure that all Americans 
have the opportunity to learn about the 
creative and performing arts. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to be 
on hand in Dallas, Tex., on April 4, 1971, 
to hear Miss Hanks’ eloquent keynote 
address to the 11th Biennial Conference 
of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion. 

In her message to this organization of 
teachers of art in schools and colleges 
throughout the country, Miss Hanks 
talked about the success in explaining 
a program of arts in America. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Hanks’ remarks are 
testimony to the value of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, which Congress 
overwhelmingly supported last year, and 
I would like to share her message with 
my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Miss Hanks’ address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

“EDUCATION THROUGH ART A GATEWAY” 
(By Nancy Hanks, Chairman, National En- 

dowment for the Arts, to the National 

Art Education Association, Dallas, Texas, 

April 4, 1971) 

Most of us can remember, with affection 
and gratitude, a teacher who established 
something everlasting for us: a way of see- 
ing things, or of feeling them; a particular 
poem or book or shape. 

I am talking about the lasting experiences 
that direct our eyes outward or our thoughts 
inward; the experiences that are gateways to 
life; the experiences that are what teach- 
ing can be and what education is for. 

There are teachers as well, one remembers, 
who implant other kinds of memories, other 
kinds of experiences and they too have last- 
ing effects on us. 

Early memories 

You think of them at odd moments. 
Recently, while walking my dog, for some 
reason, out of the ‘blue,’ came a memory 
from my childhood. 

When I was five or six, we were given & 
class assignment, to paint a map of the 
United States. Each of us was given a differ- 
ent color and an area, I was to paint the At- 
lantic Ocean blue. 

I loved that blue and I painted with aban- 
don, I had the most marvelous time. I, in my 
joy with the color, and no knowledge of 
geography, and just seeing the outlines of 
the United States on the big piece of paper, 
gaily painted Canada blue too! 

Well, that teacher gave me “blue blazes.” 
She was really angry that I had ruined the 
class project. 

I have never felt any freedom with paint 
since, no loss to the world because I am cer- 
tain I never could have been an artist in any 
case. And, I might add I still don’t like blue. 
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I don't, as a rule, go around reciting bits of 
autobiography in public but my experience 
in this instance had to do with art and edu- 
cation and teachers, which is what you are, 
and what you do, and what concerns all of 
us. 
Each of us can recall a similar experience, 
good and bad. 

Unfortunate image 


Perhaps the most devastating comment I’ve 
read recently on the results of the bad ex- 
periences was quoted in “This Magazine is 
About Schools.” The child said, “The most 
beautiful classroom in the world is when you 
walk into the classroom and you can’t find 
the teacher.” 

Another comment by a student in one of 
our Artists-in-the-Schools programs runs it 
a close second. He said: “I don’t know—he 
didn’t seem like a teacher, but someone you 
could learn from.” 

What these children said in simplicity has 
been attested to in detail, and with no small 
amount of frustration and fury, by increas- 
ing numbers of grown-ups, led by experts in 
education, 

You cannot read about education today 
without reading of what is wrong with it. 
Librarians, if they have not already, will soon 
have to make a separate category: Education, 
Crisis of, 

For the Three R’s, we are substituting the 
Three C's: Crisis, Conflict and Confusion. 
But, all is not lost. C is still a passing grade. 
It can and should be improved, of course. 
That is why we are here. 

I am not, however, an exponent of gloom. 
I am confident that this country has the 
intelligence and resources and stamina to 
meet the challenge and raise our grade from 
C. 

In our efforts, we are immeasurably helped 
by the critics of curricula, men of distinc- 
tion, including James B. Conant, Jerome 
Bruner, Gerald B. Zacharias, and others who 
have increasingly in recent years exposed 
deficiencies going to the heart of our edu- 
cational system, 


Sharp criticism 


Charles Silberman, for example, in his 
formidable study, “Crisis in the Classroom,” 
says bluntly: 

“It is not possible to spend any prolonged 
period visiting public school classrooms with- 
out being appalled by the mutilation visible 
everywhere—mutilation of spontaneity, of 
joy in learning, of pleasure in creating, of 
sense of self... .” 

That is a devastating indictment. But, he 
goes on to say: 

“Schools can be humane and still educate 
well. They can be genuinely concerned with 
gaiety and joy and individual growth and 
fulfillment without sacrificing concern for 
intellectual discipline and development. They 
can be simultaneously child-centered and 
subject-or-knowledge-centered. They can 
stress aesthetic and moral education without 
weakening the Three R’s, They can do all 
these things if—but only if—their structure, 
content, and objectives are transformed.” 

The late Dr. Abraham H. Maslow, the bril- 
liant and pathfinding professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Brandeis University, and President of 
the American Psychological Association, 
wrote (for the Tanglewood Symposium on 
Music in American Society) of a new con- 
ception of learning, of teaching, of education. 

It holds, he said: 

“That the function of education, the goal 
of education—the human goal, the human- 
istic goal, the goal so far as human beings 
are concerned—is ultimately the self-actu- 
alization of a person, the becoming fully 
human, the development of the fullest height 
that the human species can stand up to 
or that the particular individual can attain, 
In a less technical way, it is helping the 
person to become the best that he is able to 
become,” 
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TURNING POINT 


Dr. Maslow felt that we were at a turn- 
ing point. Something new, he said, was hap- 
pening. There are discernible differences— 
and these are not differences in taste or 
arbitrary values. They are, he said, empiri- 
cal discoveries. They are new things that 
have been found out. From them, he went 
on, are generated all sorts of propositions 
involving values and education. 

“One,” he said, “is the discovery that the 
human being has higher needs, which are a 
part of his biological equipment, the need 
to be dignified, for instance, and to be re- 
spected, and the need to be free for self- 
development.” 

Really effective education in the arts, he 
said, is closer than standard core curriculum 
to genuine education, the process of learn- 
ing one’s identity as an essential part of 
education. “If education does not do that," 
he said, “it is useless.” 

What education is, Dr. Maslow said, “is 
learning to grow, learning what to grow 
toward, learning what is desirable and un- 
desirable, learning what to choose and what 
not to choose.” 

And he said he thought that the arts “are 
50 close to our psychological and biological 
core, so close to this identity, this biological 
identity, that rather than think of these 
courses as a sort of whipped or luxury cream, 
they must become basic experiences in edu- 
cation. I mean that this kind of education 
can be a glimpse into the infinite, the ulti- 
mate values. This intrinsic education may 
very well have art education, music educa- 
tion, and dancing education as its core.” 

“Such experiences could very well serve 
as the model, the means by which perhaps 
we could rescue the rest of the school cur- 
riculum from the value-free, value-neutral, 
goalless meaninglessness into which it has 
fallen.” 

NO TIME 


Yet, witmess the Study of Education at 
Stanford, considered by Fred Hechinger as 
perhaps the most vital curricular statement 
in a decade. In 10 volumes, it finds the space 
to note only that, while there is widespread 
student interest in active participation in 
the arts, time did not allow extended consid- 
eration of the subject. 

A Harris poll, however, has documented 
some of that interest. It showed that 18 per- 
cent of the college seniors interviewed did 
indeed have an interest in the arts; not as 
an avocation, not as a sometime part of an 
otherwise directed life-style, but as a full- 
time way of living. 

And what about freshmen? In a profile 
compiled by the Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion, 9.2 percent of them chose the fine arts 
as a probable major field of study, as com- 
pared to 16.2 percent who wanted to con- 
centrate on business and 11.6 percent who 
were interested in education. 

The arts ranked third in the listing of 
preferences, two notches ahead of the social 
sciences and engineering which came in 
fourth and fifth. As a career preference, to 
be an artist was more interesting to the 
freshmen than to be a nurse, doctor, lawyer 
or college teacher. 

The most popular single probable career 
category chosen was “undecided” which 
shows that, with regard to this area of 
young people’s lives today, things haven't 
changed much from the time I went to 
college! 

WANT MORE 


What the young people are saying by poll, 
deed and action—Woodstock, remember, has 
been aptly called an atavistic rite—was 
strongly put by the late Herbert Read, poet, 
art historian and critic: 

“If seeing and handling, touching and 
hearing and all the refinements of sensation 
that developed historically in the conquest 
of nature and the manipulation of material 
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substances are not educed and trained from 
birth to maturity, the result is a being that 
hardly deserves to be called human: a dull- 
eyed, bored and listless automation whose one 
desire is for violence in some form or other— 
violent action, violent sounds, distractions 
of any kind that can penetrate to its dead- 
ened nerves.” 

The evidence is that students want some- 
thing more than what they are getting. It is 
evidence in abundance, Art and creativity are 
essential to human beings and should be 
central to education, 

What we are attempting to get away from 
is that prevailing concept of education de- 
scribed by the writer, Peter Marin, in a now 
famous essay also published in “This Maga- 
zine,” which said, “students are asked to put 
aside the best thing about themselves—their 
own desires, impulses and ideas—in order to 
‘adjust’ to an environment constructed for 
children who existed 100 years ago, if at 
all.” 

The stimulus for setting up a pattern of 
change in that environment was provided 
by the Federal Government in 1965 with the 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act which engendered the begin- 
nings of partnership between the arts and 
education. With funds available, the Office of 
Education began encouraging school systems 
and arts organizations to develop cooperative 
projects. In that same year, the Endowment 
was funded and we began to experiment with 
similar projects, some in cooperation with 
the Office of Education. 

THEATRES FOR STUDENTS 


For example, together we launched the 
Laboratory Theatre project in 1967, which 
enabled professional theatre companies in 
Providence, New Orleans and Los Angeles to 
provide live theatre to secondary school stu- 
dents at the same time the plays were being 
studied in the classrooms. 

Then, in 1969, the Office of Education 
transferred $100,000 to the National Endow- 
ment for the purpose of placing professional 
visual artists in six secondary schools dur- 
ing the 1969-70 school year in California, 
Colorado, Florida, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania. 

The program was directed by the Central 
Midwestern Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (CEMREL). It was carried out with the 
cooperation of the six school boards who pro- 
vided studio space, and otherwise incorpo- 
rated the artists into the daily life of the 
schools involved. The school systems had 
been designated, after a good deal of work, 
by the Endowment, the Office of Education, 
CEMREL, and the National Art Education 
Association, your organization, to which we 
had gone for information and counsel. Local 
selection committees, working with the En- 
dowment and with the advice of consultants, 
then chose the six artists. 

SUCCESS FORESEEN 


While the program was just underway 
when I became chairman of the National 
Endowment, it was clear from the beginning 
it would meet with success. Also, the reports 
on the endowment’s own modest poetry in 
the schools program were equally gratifying. 

In planning the Endowment’s future role in 
this area, we had advice and assistance from 
many quarters, including the states, 40 of 
whom quickly responded by sending in pro- 
posals for a total of 11 million dollars! The 
Office of Education deliberated. The National 
Council on the Arts deliberated. 

But, if you will forgive another personal 
aside, because I believe it accurately reflects, 
though in far too simple terms, not so much 
how my own thinking evolved, but the prin- 
ciple on which the artists in the schools 
program is based. 

Some years before, I recalled my own utter 
frustration at the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
when we tried to tackle on a research basis 
the problems of the arts and education. I 
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cannot tell you the number of books we 
reviewed. I recall, too, the many conversa- 
tions and meetings we had with many of you 
in this audience. All portrayed in elaborate 
phrases the importance of the arts, and in 
more elaborate detail the great expanse of 
frustrations being experienced. 

Very simply, the artists in the schools pro- 
gram, says: “Let's stop talking and writing 
about how to put the arts meaningfully into 
our schools, let's just put some live artists 
in and see what happens. Let's call on the 
practitioner to help show us the way.” 


MANY PROJECTS 


And this is what is being done this year 
with $900,000 Office of Education transfer 
funds, plus supplemental Endowment 
monies. There are projects involving some 
300 professional artists working with teachers 
and students in schools in 31 states spread 
throughout 260 school districts. 

Of course, not every single project is an 
unqualified success, but the response is over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

It is my very great pleasure to join Com- 
missioner of Education Marland in announc- 
ing today that the program will be continued 
for the 1971-72 school year and expanded 
into all 50 states. 

There is another project, related to but 
not part of the Artists in the Schools pro- 
gram, that I would like to mention, It is the 
College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Program in Art and Music, 
which the Endowment is funding jointly with 
the John D. Rockefeller 3rd Fund. 

This is an innovative, and from our experi- 
ence, a highly successful venture under which 
high school seniors of exceptional ability and 
promise are enabled, through the provision 
of college credits, to advance immediately 
beyond the introductory college courses 
otherwise mandatory for college freshmen. 

There is a special session at the Conference 
on Tuesday at 10:30, devoted to the Advanced 
Placement Program and chaired by Kathryn 
Bloom of the JDR 3rd Fund which will pro- 
vide more information about this exciting 
project. And in June an entire conference in 
San Diego will focus on a detailed examina- 
tion of this new system which promises so 
much for the advancement of education in 
America. 

But, to return to Dallas, you will shortly see 
the film, “See, Touch, Feel” which relates the 
experiences of three of the visual artists in 
the 1969 program in the schools, Don Coen, 
Mac Fisher and Charles Huntington. 


GRATIFYING RESPONSE 


We learned a number of heartwarming 
things from that first pilot project in 1969. 
We learned that as word of sculptor Charles 
Huntington’s presence spread, students from 
other schools began to come in after their 
regular school hours, His effect on the fac- 
ulty was no less profound. 

The school in which Huntington taught 
was 90 per cent white. The school in which 
Mac Fisher taught was 90 per cent black. The 
response, in each case, was 100 per cent 
positive. 

In Mac Fisher’s school, in the inner city 
of Philadelphia, an open studio was main- 
tained so students could visit at any time, 
for discussion groups or seminars or to ex- 
periment with materials. And, because there 
Was a demand and need for it, the school 
administration let up on the rule prohibit- 
ing students from entering the building ex- 
cept to attend assigned classes. Eventually 
some 70 students were regularly taking an 
active part in studio activities. That is how 
a voluntary program should be. 

As the school year drew to a close, Mac 
Fisher’s students got together a petition to 
continue the artist and the project for an- 
other year. In part, it said: 

“His room provides a good atmosphere in 
which the students can take pride. His value 
to the faculty and the betterment of the 
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school has been proven by his overwhelming 
popularity from the time of his admission.” 
Mac Fisher, need I say, stayed on. 
GOOD RAPPORT 


Elsewhere, in a rural school setting outside 
Denver, artist Don Coen’s pupils found his 
feeling for the natural environment so con- 
tagious that they decided they wanted to 
spread the feeling everywhere. 

A teacher said: “I’ve been up there several 
times and the kids still sort of scatter when 
an adult comes in because that’s the way 
you're supposed to do in school, you're sup- 
posed to scatter. But when the artist is there, 
the kids just talk to him, which is kind of 
neat, because if you really think about a 
school, there’s no place to talk to an adult 
in school.” 

There is the experience of the poet, Ken- 
neth Koch, who has been teaching poetry to 
third, fourth, and fifth graders in a public 
school on the lower East side of Manhattan. 
He had a student, Liza Bailey, now in the 
fifth grade, who has begun to teach poetry 
herself—to first-graders! It was her own idea. 
It was a good one, and it was accepted. 

Mr. Koch, who is also a professor of Eng- 
lish and comparative literature at Columbia 
University, has written a book about his 
experience called “Wishes, Lies and Dreams.” 
A film with the same title has been made of 
Mr. Koch at work and at play with the chil- 
dren and it will be shown here at the con- 
ference at one of your film sessions. 


NATURAL POETRY 


In his book, Mr. Koch says: “This year’s 
fifth graders, who have been writing poetry 
on and off since third grade, turn out poems 
as naturally as an apple tree turns out blos- 
soms.” That is the best answer I know to 
those who insist that children must have 
discipline and that artists do not have dis- 
cipline. There are few things which require 
more discipline than the writing of poetry; 
indeed, the making of any art. 

T'd like to quote a little more from Mr. 
Koch’s book. His experience is so expansive. 
He says, “. . . The power to see the world 
in a strong, fresh and beautiful way is a 
possession of all children. And the desire to 
express that vision is a strong creative and 
educational force .. .” 

His book is dedicated to Katherine Lappa, 
his teacher of English in his junior year in 
high school. Without her, he Says, “I don’t 
believe I would ever have written poetry. Or, 
if I had, it would have been much later and 
starting from much further back. She en- 
couraged me to be free and deep and extrava- 
gant in what I wrote, so that I could find 
what was hidden in me that I had to say; 
and I think that now after all these years the 
main thing I have found to add to what she 
said was to say it to more children and to say 
it sooner.” 

How many poets like Koch, will come out 
of these classes? How many composers and 
painters and sculptors? Maybe only a few. 
But how many better educated human be- 
ings? Many. 

Dr. Charles Dorn, former executive secre- 
tary of the NAEA, who served as ap invalu- 
able consultant to the Artists in the Schools 
Project from the early planning days, had 
some observations I would like to share with 
you because they go to the center of our 

which is to extend it so that 


P 
it will change our educational processes. 


OPTIMISTIC FUTURE 

Looking to the future, a part of which is 
now at hand, Dr. Dorn said he had great 
hopes for the program if “those responsible 
for its development will look to the artist 
in residence model as something more than 
another method of tinkering with a school 
system. What should be most carefully noted 
are the positive applications of the work- 
ing relationships which can be developed be- 
tween artists and students as the greatest 
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plus factor in the development of educational 


That is what we are after. 

The key to the Artists in the Schools pro- 
gram is that we are placing artists in the 
schools, artists to operate on their own— 
outside the structure of constricting cur- 
ricula. 

Chuck Huntington told me recently he 
would not participate in the program after 
this year. Why? He said, “I’m learning all the 
answers, I'm becoming an educator, not an 
artist. I'm no longer qualified to carry out 
the purposes of this program.” 

The hope is that the artists will open in- 
sights into the basic concepts of education 
and establish criteria for some fundamental 
and very much needed changes in curricula. 

The idea is that art, by itself, is as im- 
portant within the totality of education as 
mathematics, science, history and geography. 

Moreover, the idea is that, properly en- 
gaged in, art experienced this way becomes 
a way of seeing, feeling and thinking that 
can serve as a gateway to other disciplines 
of thought and knowledge. 

In closing, I will read a part of a poem 
by Marion Mackles, a third-grader in one of 
Kenneth Koch's classes: 


and I awoke and it was true 

I saw everything I saw 

sky of roses house of daisies a tree 
of orange a book of apple and 

I loved it all and I lived with it for 
the rest of my life. 


A poet. A classroom. A child. A poem. An 
experience. A gateway. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting article dealing with the history of 
the Genocide Convention and the impli- 
cations for the United States should it 
be approved by the Senate appeared in 
Combat magazine of April 1, 1970. 

The Genocide Convention is thought 
by some to be an instrument. which 
would aid in preventing the mass ex- 
termination of entire human groups, 
an admirable objective, and it is there- 
fore held to be a treaty to which we 
should adhere. 

Nothing could be further from the 
facts of the matter. The Genocide Con- 
vention as drawn does not protect those 
people in the Communist controlled na- 
tions who are actually subject to cam- 
paigns of mass extermination. This fact 
by itself would merely mean that this 
convention was useless. However, while 
the Genocide Convention does not protect 
peoples subject to Communist initiated 
liquidation campaigns, it does severely 
jeopardize the essential freedoms of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Adolph Schweppe was chairman of 
the American Bar Association ‘“Com- 
mittee on Peace and Law Through the 
United Nations” in 1950 when the Bar 
Association first recommended that the 
Genocide Convention not be approved by 
the Senate. Mr. Schweppe recently de- 
tailed some of the concessions made by 
nembers of the U.S. delegation in the 
‘United Nations committee which drew 
up the Genocide Convention in the 
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late 1940’s that led to the ABA recom- 
mendation against approval of this 
treaty in 1950 and to their continued 
opposition to U.S. ratification. 

Mr. Schweppe stated: 

The United States delegation consistently 
caved on important matters of principle, and 
in order to get some kind of an agreement— 
any kind—abjectly acquiesced in a draft that 
is so faulty and confused that it does not pre- 
vent genocide where it regularly goes on 
(Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Africa, 
Asia) but, in a welter of confusion, creates 
new international crimes (the treaty be- 
comes the supreme law of the land) that will 
make endless troubles for the United States. 

The record shows that these United Nations 
committee meetings were a bit like the pres- 
ent negotiations in Paris. We were always 
making major concessions, the Communists 
none, 

Let me particularize a bit. 

As originally drafted, the Convention in- 
cluded “political” as well as “national, ethni- 
cal, racial and religious groups.” The Soviets 
announced that they wouldn't play unless 
“political groups” were expunged from the 
draft. They insisted on preserving the right 
to assassinate and exterminate the political 
opposition as essential to the safety of the 
state. Interestingly, as the vote shows, they 
were joined not only by the satellite Com- 
munist countries but by a considerable group 
of Latin American countries. Result: the 
United States yielded, and “political groups” 
were eliminated from the draft. 

So now, notwithstanding wholesale ex- 
termination of political dissidents in Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, for exam- 
ple, nobody charges Communist Russia with 
genocide. On the other hand, the United 
States is vigorously charged with genocide in 
the United Nations: You are familiar with 
the book “We Charge Genocide”. 

Next, in the historical development of the 
Convention, United States representatives 
insisted that there be included in the defini- 
tion of genocide the words “with the com- 
plicity of government,” an obviously correct 
ingredient when related back to the Hitler 
massacres by Nazi Germany. But the Com- 
munists would have none of it, because their 
governments themselves are the active agents 
in dealing with dissidents. Result: this 
United States position was rejected and the 
United States acquiesced. 

In addition to acquiescing in the exclusion 
of “Political groups” and exclusion of the 
phrase “with the complicity of government,” 
the United States representatives agreed to 
the definition that there must be an intent 
to destroy the groups actually named “as 
such,” thus rendering the Convention mean- 
ingless. Soviet Russia and its cohorts could 
readily approve it. This hopeless weakness in 
the Convention has also been pointed out in 
an articles appearing in the Congressional 
Record for July 6, 1949, p. A4510. 

We also acquiesced in the injection of “part 
of & group." Thus genocide under this draft 
can now be committed under the draft treaty 
by a single individual against another single 
individual—now a domestic crime, but lifted 
by this convention to the level of an inter- 
national crime, triable in the country where 
committed. 

Then our representatives acquiesced in in- 
jecting “mental harm” into the Convention, 
thus opening the way for a Pandora’s box of 
claims. 

All in all, ours was a pathetic performance. 
Out came a convention that the Soviets 
could readily approve, and which surely will 
cause us, if it becomes the supreme law of 
the land (superseding state laws and consti- 
tutions and existing laws of Congress) end- 
less trouble. Nobody will charge the Com- 
munists with Genocide; they are immune. 
But we will be, already have been, charged 
as fair game.” 
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It becomes apparent that should this 
treaty be approved by the Senate the 
implications for our entire judicial 
process would be staggering. For ex- 
ample, take the case of Angela Davis, a 
Negro Communist currently being tried 
in California for complicity in the shot- 
gun murder of Judge Harold Haley. If 
the Genocide Convention were in effect 
and Miss Davis were to be found guilty 
and have the maximum sentence im- 
posed, the judge who sentenced her, the 
jury who found her guilty, the police 
officers who arrested her, and all the 
other officials involved in the case, could 
theoretically be brought before the 
World Court and charged with the crime 
of genocide. 

Although this might seem a bit far- 
fetched, charges of even greater scope 
have been leveled against the United 
States in the past. In 1951 a Communist 
front group charged the President of the 
United States, the Supreme Court, the 
Attorney General and the Department 
of Justice, the States and officials of 
Mississippi, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas with genocide against Negro 
Americans under Article III of the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

A more recent attempt to bring charges 
of genocide against the United States in 
the United Nations took place last fall. 
A group with substantial Communist 
membership calling itself “The Emer- 
gency Conference To Defend the Right 
of the Black Panther Party To Exist” 
organized a massive petition campaign 
charging that— 

The Genocide Convention, specifically de- 
fined genocide as not only killing members 
of the victimized group, but also measures 
which, “cause serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group” and “infilct on the 
group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in 
part.” Do not the universally admitted facts 
as to treatment of non-white peoples in the 
United States fit these elements of the U.N. 
definition of genocide? 


Although the facts do not coincide 
with the charges leveled, it is obvious 
that the danger of having the United 
States charged under the provisions of 
the convention is more than theoretical. 

On the other hand, should the North 
Vietnamese Communists succeed in their 
efforts to subjugate the rest of Southeast 
Asia the Communists could not be held 
accountable under the Genocide Conven- 
tion for exterminating the million or more 
South Vietnamese people who are cur- 
rently on the North Vietnamese liquida- 
tion list. This killing would be done for 
political reasons, a provision of the con- 
vention which, as Mr. Schweppe points 
out, the Soviet Union was careful to have 
removed from the treaty. 

There are other points which weigh 
heavily against the approval of this 
treaty by the Senate. The “mental harm” 
clause in the treaty opens the door for 
serious abridgement of our first amend- 
ment right of free speech. And, as the 
Combat article states, the convention has 


no statute of limitations and no prohibi- 
tion against double jeopardy. 
All things considered, the Genocide 
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Convention is worse than useless and 
quite possibly the most egregious treaty 
ever reported out of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. It is gratifying 
to find that five Senators voted against 
reporting it out. 

The Genocide Convention does not 
prevent genocide where genocide is in 
fact occurring or likely to occur, it in- 
fringes on the U.S. right to try its own 
people, an essential aspect of national 
sovereignty, and strips us of some of our 
most basic constitutional rights. It must 
not be approved. 

The Combat report follows: 

THe LITTLE-KNOWN BACKGROUND OF THE 

GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
A COMBAT REPORT 


Almost 25 years ago American statesmen 
played a leading role in drafting a Genocide 
Convention, which seeks to prevent and to 
punish acts intended to destroy a national, 
ethuic, racial or religious group. With memo- 
ries fresh of Nazi extermination camps, and 
even a few whispers of Soviet atrocities (e.g., 
Katyn Forest), Americans helped write it. 
The Convention was adopted by the United 
Nations on Dec. 8, 1948, and about two years 
later 20 UN member states had ratified the 
Convention and it then became effective. The 
UN is many times larger today, more than 
70 nations have now ratified the Genocide 
Convention, but tt is still something less 
than the law of the world. 

The United States is the most prominent 
holdout, and an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign is underway to get the U.S. Senate to 
ratify it. 

The Convention has languished in Senate 
pigeonholes for more than 20 years. Back 
in June, 1949, President Truman sent the 
Convention to the Senate for ratification. 
Hearings were held by a special subcommit- 
tee of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Senate approval was recommended. But the 
parent committee, no doubt persuaded by 
other arguments and other judgments, failed 
to recommend ratification, There the matter 
has rested ever since. 

President Nixon, fortified by a statement 
from Attorney Generai Mitchell denying 
Constitutional objections to the Convention, 
has asked the Senate once again for its ap- 
proval. The chief prod to the Senate in the 
renewed Administration interest in the Con- 
vention has been Mrs. Rita E. Hauser, named 
by Nixon as U.S. representative on the UN's 
Human Rights Commission, 

Besides Senate apathy in the face of Mrs. 
Hauser’s incessant demands to. get on with 
the business of ratification, she has also been 
stymied by the disapproval of the American 
Bar Association. The ABA has always taken a 
position against the Genocide Convention. 

Despite its members undoubted abhorrence 
of genocide the ABA just recently rejected a 
recommendation that it urge the Senate to 
approve the Genocide Convention. The vote 
in the ABA’s House of Delegates was close, 
130 to 126, and it ran counter to the recom- 
mendations of the ABA’s own Section of In- 
dividual Rights and Responsibilities. Chair- 
man of the Section: Mrs. Rita Hauser. She 
says she will carry on: “The American Bar 
Association's views. are important, but they 
do not make foreign policy in this country.” 

Opponents of the Genocide Convention 
generally argue that the wording of the Con- 
vention is so vague as to pose danger to 
even so basic a right as free speech, and 
that the treaty would open up U.S. citizens 
to trial and punishment not only in US. 
courts but by a “competent tribunal” of 
the nation in which it is alleged “the act 
was committed” or by an “international 
penal tribunal.” Thus, U.S. prisoners of war 
might be tried in North Vietnam courts on 
charges of genocide, under color of the Con- 
vention. The treaty provides for no statute 
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of limitation and- contains no prohibition 
against double jeopardy, and facilitates ex- 
tradition. Thus, accused Americans used to 
American standards of justice could be tried 
and punished in foreign courts years after 
the alleged genocidal acts or incitements, 
even if already cleared, say, by a U.S. court. 
If tried before an “international penal tri- 
bunal,” there is no assurance that any of 
its judges would be trained in the English 
or American concepts of justice. 

Critics of the Convention protest also that 
terms used in the treaty are broad and 
dangerously vague, especially when subject 
to the interpretation of foreign jurists and 
not protected by the U.S. Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. “National, ethnical, racial or 
religious groups” are not defined. What is 
“intent to destroy ...in part such a 
“group?” What causes “serious mental 
harm?” 

The dangers are not theoretical. The 
United States has been accused of genocide 
before, by U.S. citizens, in a complaint to 
the United Nations. 

Back in 1951 the Civil Rights Congress, 
an easily-recognized Communist front group, 
assembled a lengthy bill of particulars alleg- 
ing the United States was engaged in a 
genocidal campaign against Negro Ameri- 
cans, Citing Article III of the Genocide Con- 
vention the petitioners charged with com- 
plicity in genocide: the President of the 
United States, Congress, the Supreme Court, 
the Attorney General and the Department 
of Justice, the states and officials of Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, plus nu- 
merous individuals by name. 

The Civil Rights Congress petition, sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, said it was 
tendered “on behalf of the Negro people 
in the interest of peace and democracy, 
charging the Government. of the United 
States of America with violation of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention of and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide.” 

The CRC petition, which fills a 200-page 
book, is a compendium of lynchings of Ne= 
groes in the U.S. Southeast, and elsewhere, 
along with citations of other offenses, some 
unquestionably brutal, illegal and unpun- 
ished. Many of the allegations, though, were 
unsupported, debatable, or irrelevant. It mat- 
tered not. The CRC was determined to prove 
in its brief that “central in the conspiracy 
to commit genocide against the Negro people 
of the United States is the Government of 
the United States. . . .” And so its UN’ peti- 
tion exposed to the UN, for all to see, what 
they thought was the root cause of the 
problem. 

“We have maintained,” said the petitioners, 
“that monopoly capital is the prime mover 
in this conspiracy to commit genocide be- 
cause of the [money] it derives annually 
from it, and because of the political and 
economic contro] it maintains though it. We 
have alleged that the Government of the 
United States is the creature of this monop- 
oly capital. This is definitely proved by 
the fact that almost every key government 
post in the fabulously lucrative mobilization 
for war [the Korean War was then in its 
second year] is held by Wall Street repre- 
sentatives.” There followed a list of govern- 
ment officials with Wall Street connections, 
which substituted for any proof that geno- 
cide was the natural result of Wall Street’s 
desires to finance war and maximize profits. 

The CRC’s petition asked the UN General 
Assembly to declare the U.S. guilty of geno- 
cide against Negroes, to demand the U.S. 
“stop and prevent the crime of genocide,” 
and to condemn the U.S. for failing to ob- 
serve its obligations under the UN Charter 
and the Genocide Convention. 

The petition was presented by the national 
executive secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, William L. Patterson, on behalf of 93 
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petitioners (see box). Patterson was at that 
time a member of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., rising later to public leadership, and 
the petitioners included a number of other 
equally well-known Communists. 

Patterson later argued, jn an article in the 
CP’s theoretical journal, Political Affairs, 
that since the Genocide Convention had 
been ratified by the required number of na- 
tions, the U.S. was legally bound to observe 
it “even without signing.” 

The petition to the UN was, admittedly, 
touchy, Uncle Sam was and is, after all, the 
UN's principal financial supporter as well as 
its host, and American citizens probably 
wouldn't idly watch the nation be politically 
decapitated, or even embarrassed. Remember, 
the alleged criminals included the President, 
the Congress, the Supreme Court, eleven 
states, to say nothing of those Wall Street 
financiers. 

So the UN accepted the CRC petition. The 
Secretariat prepared a confidential summary 
for the Commission on Human Rights, and 
sent a copy of the petition along to the U.S. 
government. As if the U.S, government, leg- 
islative, executive and judicial branches, 
wasn't already aware of it—the Civil Rights 
Congress was flooding the country with tens 
of thousands of copies of it, waging a full- 
scale propaganda campaign around it. As it 
turned out in this instance, though, the 
whole matter of alleged genocide in the U.S. 
went no further. It was submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice as demanded. No 
special “international penal tribunal” was 
convened. The rituals of paper-shuffing were 
observed and the petition was tucked out of 
sight on a shelf in the UN Archives where it 
remains today, like a ticking time bomb. 

The 1951 genocide petition is almost for- 
gotten now. But the charge of genocide is 
heard again, and again. The Black Panthers, 
who openly admit to a calculated campaign 
to kill police, conduct their war behind the 
protection of a propaganda barrage accusing 
police of waging a genocidal war against 
them. Panther attorney Charles Garry’s fa- 
mous claim that police had killed 28 Black 
Panthers reduced, upon examination, to only 
& handful, and in circumstances suggesting 
that in every case but one (currently under 
investigation) the action was begun by Pan- 
thers and the police were responding in un- 
doubted performance of their duties as peace 
officers. 

Over in Europe the late Bertrand Russell 
financed and blessed a “war crimes tribunal” 
that held stacked hearings in several cities, 
always arriving at a conclusion accusing the 
U.S. of genocide, Two international Commu- 
nist organizations, the International Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Lawyers and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, also have ac- 
cused the U.S. of genocide in Vietnam, and 
could—at a time convenient to Moscow— 
begin agitation to bring the U.S. up on 
charges. 

A former judge of the International Court 
of Justice, Philip C. Jessup, recently be- 
moaned the fact that “there is not on this 
date a single case on the docket. . . .” Should 
the U.S. ratify the Genocide Convention it is 
possible that the business of the world court 
would pick up, and the U.S. might find itself 
on trial because the Convention is so easily 
subject to abuse by those who wish ill to the 
United States. 


PEORIA CORRECTS THE RECORD 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my home- 
town of Peoria,: Ill, has been in the 
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national news during the past few days, 
resulting from a story in the New York 
Times about Peoria being one of only a 
few cities in the country where the un- 
employment rate has gone down rather 
than up in the past year. Then, Mr. John 
Kenneth Galbraith had some comment 
about intellectual women and his advice 
that it was better for them to “live in 
sin” with a man rather than get married 
and let him take them off to live in 
Peoria. 

The Peoria Journal Star edition of 
May 13, 1971, carries an editorial re- 
sponse to both of these issues and I ask 
that the editorial be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

I include the article as follows: 

A PUNCH‘ AND A LICK 

Peoria got it in both eyes this week. 

The hardest punch came from the New 
York Times which in a half-way competent 
article gave its readers a somewhat distorted 
picture of Peoria. 

Then all the way from London came a lick 
from the twiddling tongue of John Kenneth 
Galbraith, the philosopher-king. 

It is, of course, difficult to see clearly with 
one eye blackened and the other roiled, but 
punch back we must. So here goes: 


TO EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Next time you send a correspondent to 
Peoria, pick a man who can tell that Peoria’s 
“red-brick city hall” is made of red sand- 
stone, that “the winding river in East Peoria” 
is only a wide-spot in the Illinois River, and 
that those “scarlet azaleas’ out on Grand 
View Drive are really only redbud trees. 

Such a reporter might know the differ- 
ence between writing that “crosses are being 
burned” in Peoria’s South Side and the fact 
that on one night in one school yard one 
cross was found burning. 

Such a reporter might have been able to 
plumb in some detail why unemployment de- 
clined in Peoria last year while ft rose steeply 
in most of the rest of the nation. 

There is still a story to be found by the 
Times here, but, please, don’t produce 
another typical, worn-out cliche story about 
Peoria, “the symbol of Main Street normality” 
and home town of Fibber McGhee and 
Molly. 

TO JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 

You made a lot of people mad the other 
day when you unconsciously slurred not only 
all of the men of Peoria and Gallup, N.M., 
but almost all of the women of the world. 

We know how much you love to spoof 
Presidents and intellectuals, but you should 
realize that your lofty wit is sometimes mis- 
understood by the little men and women 
who look up to you from places like Peoria 
and Gallup. 

Most men, of course, agree with you when 
you say “very bright women” should pre- 
serve their careers by having “affairs” in- 
stead of marriages. Many of us would even 
go further and extend this license to have 
affairs even to women who aren’t very bright. 

Next time you're interviewed, please think 
about including women who aren’t very 
bright in your scheme—uniless you really 
want to hurt their feelings. 

People who aren’t very bright get their 
feelings hurt easily. You should know this. 

But more important, men of “intellectual 
incompetence” who marry bright women and 
take them off to places like Peoria and Gallup 
simply are not capable of matching insults 
with you. It’s not a fair fight. 

So lay off of us, Ken. But keep up your 
fight to berate women. 
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EXPERT OPINION UNDERSCORES 
NIXON ADMINISTRATION ERROR 
ON DEPRECIATION PROPOSALS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Nixon 
administration has persisted in its claim 
that the proposed multibillion-dollar 
change in depreciation policy’ can be 
carried out without the participation of 
Congress. 

For the Recorp, I would like to intro- 
duce a memorandum prepared for the 
White House by a senior Treasury De- 
partment official. This memorandum 
presents the view that congressional 
action. would, indeed, be required to 
abolish. the reserve ratio test while 
shortening guideline lives. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

I would like to introduce for the RECORD 
seven statements from tax professors 
from across the country. These legal au- 
thorities have carefully examined the 
controversy, and have concluded that 
the President does not have the author- 
ity he claims to enact this expensive 
measure without the participation of 
Congress. Earlier, the extensive studies 
of Boris Bittker, Sterling professor of 
law at Yale University, and Bernard 
Wolfman, dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, were sub- 
mitted for the record as well. 

I believe that the considered opinions 
of these men underscore the error of the 
Nixon administration in encroaching 
upon the constitutional prerogatives of 
Congress with the depreciation pro- 
posals, which will cost the country some 
$36 - billion in lost revenues unless 
withdrawn by the Treasury Department 
or invalidated in court. 

The above-mentioned material fol- 
lows: 

EXHIBIT 1 
MEMORANDUM TO THE HONORABLE PETER M. 

FLANIGAN, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 

This will set forth our initial conclusions 
as to the scope of our administrative author- 
ity in liberalizing depreciation allowances. 

Our judgment is that we could reduce the 
existing “guideline lives” for newly acquired 
assets by as much as 20 percent without leg- 
islation if we retain the “reserve ratio test.” 
We would then apply the reserve ratio test 
as if this additional shortening of lives had 
not occurred so that the benefits of this 
liberalization would be preserved but no 
greater benefits would be granted. This appli- 
cation would extend to persons presently us- 
ing asset lives shorter than the guidelines so 
that they would have the same opportunity 
to reduce their lives on newly acquired assets 
(they are presently permitted, if I may over- 
simplify, to verify shorter-than-guideline- 
lives by demonstrating they do not violate 
the reserve ratio test). The liberalization 
would not extend to buildings or other real 
estate improvements, except certain special 
purpose facilities. 

The revenue cost of this change would be 
$800 million in the first full year of opera- 
tion increasing to $3.7 billion by the fifth full 
year of operation. Thus, the incentive effect 


builds up gradually. The average incentive 
effect is roughly equivalent to a 3.5 percent 
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reduction in asset prices, being somewhat 
less for short-lived assets and greater for 
long-lived assets. 

If it were desirable to create a greater ini- 
tial incentive effect, we could also act admin- 
istratively to permit a “three-fourths” year 
convention for the year of acquisition of 
such assets rather than our existing “half- 
year” convention. Under the existing rule, 
for example, all ‘assets acquired in a year 
may be treated as if they were acquired on 
July, 1, so that one-half of the first year’s 
depreciation may be taken without regard to 
when the assets are actually acquired in the 
year. Under the “three-fourths” convention, 
we would instead treat all assets acquired 
during the year as if acquired on April 1. 
Our judgment, again, is that this is the limit 
of prudent exercise, of administrative 
authority. 

The average incentive effect of this change 
would be roughly equivalent to a 2.3 percent 
reduction in asset’ prices; here, however, the 
benefit is greater for short-lived assets and 
less for long-lived assets. The combined effect 
is comparable to a relatively uniform 6 per- 
cent reduction in asset prices, The revenue 
loss from both changes combined would be 
$3.0 billion in the first full year of operation 
increasing to about $4.9 billion in the fifth 
full year of operation. The loss from the 
“three-fourths year” convention alone in 
these years would be, respectively, $1.8 and 
$1.0 billion, but the changes reinforce one 
another when combined and result in & 
somewhat greater revenue loss. 

We would recommend against implement- 
ing the “three-fourths year” convention 
alone; the sounder basis for exercise of ad- 
ministrative authority is in reducing: lives 
while retaining the reserve ratio test, and 
we can better justify the change in conyen- 
tion as an adjunct of this change. We recom- 
mend that the change in lives be limited to 
new asset acquisitions to concentrate the 
incentive effect. We could arguably justify 
the difference on the ground that an increas- 
ing rate of technological advance justifies 
shortening lives for newer equipment coming 
on stream, although we have no clear proof 
of this. We do not propose to extend the 
change to real estate improvement because 
existing tax biases favoring real estate 
improvement make additional incentives 
undesirable. Further, it would increase the 
revenue cost $300 million in the first year 
and this would rise to $800 million in the fifth 
year. 

We recall an oral commitment, by the 
Secretary or Ed Cohen at some stage in con- 
nection with repeal of the investment credit, 
to consult with the committees before 
liberalizing depreciation allowances, Thus, we 
feel that before any decisions are made, the 
matter should first be discussed with John 
Byrnes and Senator Bennett, then with Wil- 
bur Mills and Senator Long, and if it then 
seems appropriate, with the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. In effect, we 
would feel that they should have almost the 
equivalent of a veto power over any such 
liberalization. 

You inquired whether these are the maxi- 
mum we could do. The limits of our admin- 
istrative authority in this area are very vague, 
and the limits outlined above are merely our 
judgment as to the extent we should go with- 
out legislation. We would, for example, have 
reservations as to our administrative author- 
ity to abandon the reserve ratio test com- 
pletely without legislation. The reserve ratio. 
test is the ultimate test of the propriety of 
the guideline lives for any particular taxpayer 
by reference to the pattern of his actual re- 
placement experience, and thus it is the link 
to the usefull life concept of the statute. We 
probably could justify, however,. some in- 
crease in the tolerance levels beyond the 
present 20 percent. This would relieve firms 
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or industries which presently have a longer 
replacement cycle than the guideline lives 
of the impact of the test for some additional 
period of time. Obviously, however, this does 
not create an incentive to modernize equip- 
ment or otherwise to make new capital expen- 
ditures; it merely provides tax relief for the 
affected firms or industries. 

Many other combinations are possible. We 
have not, for example, excluded short-lived 
assets, as does the President’s Task Force on 
Business Taxation. The Task Force recom- 
mends a 40 percent shortening of guideline 
lives except that no shortening would be 
provided for guideline lives of five years or 
less and no shortening to a life of less than 
five years would be provided. We, however, 
can see no less reason for stimulating invest- 
ment in short-lived than in long-lived assets. 
The principal assets in the short-lived class 
are automobiles and trucks. As a practical 
matter, no taxpayer will shorten lives to less 
than three years, even if the option is avail- 
able, because assets with a life of less than 
three years do not qualify for the accelerated 
depreciation methods. If you have any ques- 
tions, please let me know, 

JOHN S. NOLAN, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 
New YORK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., April 26, 1971. 
Re: Asset depreciation range system. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: These comments relate to the 
proposed amendments to the Income Tax 
Regulations providing for depreciation based 
on asset depreciation ranges, as published in 
the Federal Register for March 13, 1971, 36 
F.R. 4885. 

My initial reaction to these regulations 
was that they went well beyond what the 
Treasury could do as an administrative mat- 
ter. Recently, I have had an opportunity to 
go over Professor Boris I. Bittker’s state- 
ment dealing with the Treasury’s authority 
to issue these regulations. I have also exam- 
ined the memorandum prepared by Coving- 
ton & Burling in answer to Professor Bitt- 
ker, and his response to that memorandum. 
This review makes even clearer to me the 
fact that these changes really cannot be 
made administratively. 

I have also reviewed the statement of Pro- 
fessor Robert Eisner of Northwestern on the 
economic aspects of the proposals. That 
statement makes a strong case for the propo- 
sition that the depreciation range proposals 
are wrong as a matter of policy. 

I urge you to reexamine your position with 
respect to the depreciation range proposals 
and, hopefully to withdraw them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Y. TAGGART, 
Professor of Law. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 
April 22, 1971. 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Internal Revenue Building 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing to urge that the 
Treasury Department withdraw its proposed 
“Asset Depreciation Range System” regula- 
tions. As ably stated by Professor Boris I. 
Bittker in his comprehensive memorandum 
upon this proposal, there is a serious ques- 
tion as to the statutory authority for this 
action. In addition, there is a fundamental 
policy issue involved with respect to these 
proposed regulations which would provide 
by unilateral administrative action substan- 
tial tax relief for a special class of taxpayers. 

In large measure, the effectiveness of our 
income tax is premised upon bona fide self- 
assessment. This in turn is premised upon 
public confidence that the income tax laws 
are administered fairly and equitably for all 
taxpayers without favor or discrimination. 
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In my view, the proposed “ADR” regulations 
seriously undermine that confidence. I re- 
spectfully submit that a significant change 
in tax depreciation policy is a matter for 
Congressional determination. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. NELSON YOUNG, 
Professor of Law. 


LAw SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 12, 1971. 
Re: The asset depreciation range system. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SR: These comments relate to the 
proposed Asset Depreciation Range System 
regulations that were published in the Fed- 
eral Register on March 13, 1971. 


TREASURY AUTHORITY TO ISSUE THE PROPOSED 
REGULATIONS 

I have read the statement recently sub- 
mitted to you by Boris I. Bittker, Sterling 
Professor of Law at Yale University, in which 
he concludes that introduction of the ADR 
System exceeds the Treasury’s authority in 
several respects. I endorse Professor Bittker’s 
reasoning and views. Like him, I have con- 
siderable doubt as to the Treasury's author- 
ity to issue the proposed incentive-oriented 
Asset Depreciation Range System regulations 
for newly acquired assets. Adoption of the 
ADR System is a decision that should be 
made by Congress. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS WILL LESSEN INCENTIVE EFFECT 
OF PROPOSALS 

To the extent that the business world is 
advised by its tax lawyers that the legality 
of the ADR regulations is in doubt—and I 
believe there will be substantial advice to 
that effect—the Administration's incentive 
objectives will not be achieved. Firms are 
unlikely to invest in new assets which would 
not otherwise have been acquired if they 
are uncertain about obtaining the deprecia- 
tion advantages offered by the proposed regu- 
lations. While the regulations would there- 
fore not motivate additional new investment, 
any investment which occurs in qualified 
assets will nevertheless cause a revenue loss. 


THE PROPOSALS WILL CREATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 
To the extent that the Commissioner’s 
power to discriminate against preexisting or 
foreign assets is doubtful, it may be antici- 
pated that some if not many taxpayers will 
claim that the ADR System must apply to 
existing and foreign assets as well as to 
newly acquired ones. The potential revenue 
loss and administrative headaches which will 
result from such claims are not lightly to be 
ignored, 
CONCLUSION 
The proposed Asset Depreciation Range 
System regulations should be withdrawn. 
OLIVER OLDMAN, 
Professor of Law, 
Director, International Fax Program. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Bloomington, Ind., April 16, 1971. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I have recently had 
an opportunity to read Professor Bittker’s 
memorandum concerning the Treasury’s 
Proposed Regulations on liberalized depreci- 
ation—the ADR system. I agree completely 
with the memorandum and urge you to with- 
draw the regulations. 

The power of Congress to determine tax 
rates has been jealously guarded throughout 
our country’s history. The Executive has 
sought power to adjust tax rates on many 
occasions and it has not been granted except 
in the recent Interest Equalization Tax pro- 
visions and except as incident to the Treaty 
making power. It is clearly illegal for the 
Treasury to vary the tax rates for one sector 
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of the economy without an explicit grant 
of authority. There is certainly no doubt that 
an arbitrary variation in the rules governing 
deductions for depreciation is a rate adjust- 
ment, as the percentage depletion deduction 
and the corporate dividends received deduc- 
tion demonstrate. 

There is also at stake an issue beyond 
problems of taxation. Agency rule-making is 
a growing phenomenon which is of vital 
importance in our society. Irresponsible rule- 
making, such as the ADR proposals, can only 
set back the development of a legitimate 
rule-making function for administrative 
agencies and bureaucracies. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter, 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM D. PoPKIN, 
Assistant Professor of Law, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Law SCHOOL, 
Madison, Wis., April 26, 1971, 
Re: The asset depreciation range system. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to record my strenuous 
objection to the proposed regulations (pub- 
lished March 13, 1971) that would adopt the 
so-called Asset Depreciation Range System. 

I have long been impressed with the writ- 
ings of Professor Robert Eisner. As long ago 
as 1959, in his trenchant article in the Tax 
Revision Compendium, Professor Eisner ex- 
posed the fallacies underlying the claims that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has recently 
made for the Asset Depreciation Range Sys- 
tem. His conclusions then, and in his letter 
to you dated April 12, 1971, specifically re- 
lating to your ADR proposals cannot be 
faulted. It is clear, therefore, that the bil- 
lions of dollars of revenue that will be lost 
through the ADR can much better be used 
in any of a number of other ways. 

I have also read with care the legal memo- 
randum submitted to you by Professor Boris 
Bittker. I fully agree with his conclusions 
concerning the impropriety of attempting to 
bypass Congress on an issue involving such 
drastic changes in the law and such great 
economic consequences, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A, KLEIN, 
Professor of Law. 


COMMENTS ON TREASURY'S PROPOSED SUBSTI- 
TUTION OF GOST RECOVERY ALLOWANCES FOR 
DEPRECIATION 

(By Charles Davenport) 

The President’s recent announcement of 
certain changes in the administration of tax 
depreciation raises a number of serious ques- 
tions. The questions are serious because the 
President proposes to give annual tax relief 
ranging from $800,000,000 to $4.7 billion over 
the next decade, through an executive deci- 
sion to change depreciation of business 
assets. But some of the questions would be 
just as serious if smaller amounts of revenue 
were involved. 

In view of the care Congress exercises in 
dealing with tax matters, should the Presi- 
dent unilaterally burden our revenue raising 
process with the task of stimulating eco- 
nomic growth? What kind of an impact does 
the device chosen by the President have on 
various taxpayers? Is there solid evidence 
which indicates that the device chosen is 
likely to achieve the desired result? What 
impact does all this have on the science of 
government? 

After first describing the new rules and 
discussing some of the accompanying rheto- 
ric, this paper deals briefly with these 
questions. 

WHAT THE NEW RULES DO 

The new rules deal with depreciation of 
business machinery and equipment. Histori- 
cally, depreciation has been a technique of 
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allowing a taxpayer to recover from business 

revenue the cost of assets used in the busi- 

ness, over the period of use by the taxpayer. 

The new rules will modify this technique as 

described below. 

1. The establishment of a capital cost re- 
covery allowance (herein of asset deprecia- 
tion ranges) 

At present, the Internal Revenue Service 
employs a so-called guide-line life under 
which taxpayers are permitted to write off 
assets in accordance with a schedule which 
prescribes useful lives for very broad cate- 
gories of assets. The taxpayer who chooses to 
use this method must, however, demonstrate 
that his asset retirement and replacement 
practices are consistent with the use of that 
life. Except for tolerances built in for admin- 
istrative convenience, depreciation in any one 
year may not exceed that produced by refer- 
ence to the period for which taxpayers actu- 
ally use their assets. 

Under the Treasury announcement, there 
would be no need for a taxpayer to demon- 
strate consistency between his depreciation 
practices and the actual useful life of his 
property. Instead, the Treasury would pre- 
scribe a range of lives for broad asset cate- 
gories, and the taxpayer may use any life in 
that range. For example, let us suppose a tax- 
payer who buys an asset which he can rea- 
sonably expect to use for a ten-year period. 
Let us also suppose that the asset has a 
guideline life of 10 years. Under existing rules, 
the taxpayer must depreciate the asset over 
the 10 years of expected use. Under the new 
system, the taxpayer may pick any life be- 
tween 8 years (20% less than the present 
guideline life of 10 years) and 12 years (20% 
more than the present guideline life of 12 
years) 2 He could write off the cost over the 
life selected by him, and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service would not be permitted to ques- 
tion whether this write-off was at all con- 
sistent with the taxpayer’s retirement and 
replacement practices. A taxpayer could do 
the same even if he thought that he would 
use the asset for 20 years. 

This is a wholly new concept of deprecia- 
tion because it permits a deduction meas- 
ured by an arbitrary schedule rather than 
by the taxpayer's anticipated use of an asset. 
It is often called a capital cost recovery 
allowance and is said to be in use in other 
industrialized tax systems. In this country, 
however, such a system has not been con- 
sidered generally appropriate because it has 
no relation to economic income, and for the 
most part, our concept of taxable income is 
built on economic income. 


2, Elimination of the reserve ratio test 


Part and parcel of this wholly new capital 
cost recovery allowance is the elimination of 
the reserve ratio test. The reserve ratio test 
is a procedure which tests whether the tax- 
payer’s retirement and replacement prac- 
tices are consistent with the depreciation de- 
ductions he claims, le., whether his depre- 
ciation is consistent with his actual use of 
assets. But such a device has no place in a 
cost recovery allowance system because in 
such a system the deduction is allowable 
without regard to the period of asset use. 


1 This example assumes that the taxpayer 
is using straight line depreciation. If he is 
using a declining balance method of depreci- 
ation, the rate is applied to the full cost 
without reduction for salvage value. Thus, 
the elimination of salvage value will not be 
of benefit to those who are using a declining 
balance method of depreciation. 

2The President's January announcement 
and that by then Secretary Kennedy did not 
include the so-called “repair allowance.” 
That was not revealed until the proposed 
regulations. The remarks made herein are 
not directed toward that allowance. It, how- 
ever, appears to be more of the same. 
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Thus, the elimination of the reserve ratio 
test is a necessary second step in shifting 
from a depreciation system to the capital 
cost recovery allowance system. 


3. Elimination of salvage value 


The taxpayer will also be given the alterna- 
tive to disregard salvage value in computing 
his depreciation allowances. No asset may 
be depreciated below its salvage value, how- 
ever. The message carried in this apparent 
double talk boils down to a further accelera- 
tion of depreciation. Thus, if a taxpayer 
today were to buy an asset for $10 which had 
a $2 salvage value, the depreciable amount 
would be $8. The amount of annual depre- 
ciation would be determined by applying a 
depreciation rate against the $8.* This would 
continue until such time as the entire $8 had 
been written off. Under the revised method, 
the depreciation rate (as increased by the 
new system) will be applied to $10. However, 
the depreciation must cease entirely when 
the full $8 has been depreciated. The effect 
of course is to advance the time that the 
depreciation is claimed. 


4. First year convention 


In addition, there will be an alternative to 
the present convention concerning deprecia- 
tion in the year that an asset acquired. At 
present one half of a full year’s depreciation 
may be deducted in the year in which the 
equipment is placed in service regardless of 
whether the asset was acquired in January 
or December. Under the convention pre- 
scribed in the announcement, a full year’s 
depreciation on assets acquired in the first 
half of the year may be taken. Assets acquired 
in the second half of the year will continue 
to qualify for one half year’s depreciation. 

One can compare the new system to the 
present convention by assuming that asset 
acquisitions and their costs are relatively 
uniform throughout the year. As so viewed, 
the existing rules may be looked upon as 
allowing one-half of a year’s depreciation for 
all assets bought during the year. Using the 
same assumption, the new convention would 
allow three quarters of a year’s depreciation 
on all of the assets purchased in the year. 
The result then is to allow an additional 
one-quarter of a year’s depreciation on the 
taxpayer's asset acquisitions for the year. 


5. Conclusion 


These then are the things which the Presi- 
dent has stated he has approved. The net 
effect of them is to accelerate the taking of 
depreciation deductions. Under the an- 
nouncement, in 1971 depreciation deductions 
will be greater by about $6.0 billion. By 1976, 
annual deductions would be about $9.1 bil- 
lions over what they would if no change were 
made. Nearly all of these increased deduc- 
tions will be claimed by corporations. For the 
most part, these additional deductions will 
not result in reduced depreciation deductions 
in the future. A simple example will demon- 
strate this effect. 

Let us suppose a taxpayer who has 5 
assets each costing $100. Each has a useful 
life of 5 years, and the taxpayer replaces one 
each year. His current depreciation is $100 
per year.‘ In the first four years of the new 
system, he will claim total depreciation de- 
ductions of $450 rather than $400, or $50 
more than now allowed. In the fifth year, 
his deductions under the new system will 
be $100 for that year and each year there- 
after until he ceases his asset purchases or 
the new system is repealed. He will thus have 
had an extra $50 of deductions which will 
not be recovered by the Government until 


s Business Taxation, Report of the Presi- 
dent's Task Force on Business Taxation, Sep- 
tember, 1970, at p. 29. 

‘Tax Depreciation Policy Options: Meas- 
ures of Effectiveness and Estimated Revenue 
Losses, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 116, pt. 


20, p. 25684.) 
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asset acquisitions cease or until the new 
system is eliminated. The new rules thus 
do not simply defer tax. Rather there is a 
permanent revenue loss. 


RHETORIC 


The President's statement contains a num- 
ber of misleading assertions. 


1, Lack of authorization of the statute 


Implicit in the President’s statement is 
the assumption that the Internal Revenue 
Service is authorized by the statute to make 
the announced changes. The claim is that 
the statute authorizes a reasonable allow- 
ance for depreciation; that the Department 
of Treasury is authorized to prescribe means 
of ascertaining a reasonable depreciation 
allowance; and that the system outlined in 
the announcement is just such a means, The 
difficulty with this argument lies in the last 
step. The capital cost recovery allowance 
produced under the announcement does not 
result in a reasonable allowance. 

In the past, a reasonable allowance for 
depreciation has been measured by spread- 
ing the cost of a depreciable asset over the 
number of years it was to be used by the 
taxpayer. Once the pertinent period was 
ascertained, there were a number of methods 
by which specific amounts were allocated to 
different years during this period. In all 
cases, however, the assumption was that the 
total cost was to be allocated over the rea- 
sonably anticipated period of use of the asset. 

Under the technique announced by the 
President, this assumption that asset cost is 
to be distributed over the period of use by 
an individual taxpayer disappears. Rather, 
the cost of assets may be written off over 
a period designated by the Treasury. The 
new scheme amounts to a license to the tax- 
payer to write off over a stated period the 
cost of an asset without any relation to his 
investment and replacement policies. This 
technique will not yield a reasonable al- 
lowance for depreciation except accidentally. 
For example, for taxpayers who would nor- 
mally use an asset for 10 years, the ability 
to write its cost off against income in, say, 
a 6-year period will not yield a reasonable 
allowance. In the first six years the allow- 
ance is excessive. In the last four years there 
is no allowance. Since we know ahead of 
time that these results will occur, the al- 
lowance is not reasonable during either pe- 
riod. The system thus is not designed to 
yield a reasonable allowance and thus is not 
authorized by the statute, 

Indeed the President himself notes that 
the announcement was based upon the prod- 
uct of his Task Force on Business Taxation. 
In its report, dated September, 1970, the 
Task Force recommended that the present 
depreciation system be scrapped in favor of 
a so-called cost recovery allowance. It had 
recommended using periods shorter than the 
guidelines by 40%. The President did not 
adopt the 40%, instead he went to 20%, but 
in other respects he adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Task Force. With respect 
to whether or not such a change can be 
implemented by Executive fiat, the Presi- 
dent's own Task Force stated as follows: 

“. .. [S}ince the shift from depreciation 
to cost recovery unrelated to the useful life 
concept does require amendment of the pres- 
ent law, we urge that all the matters covered 
in the recommendations which are related 
to such a shift be incorporated in the 
statute.” * 

The American Bar Association has made 
similar recommendations, also noting that 
legislation was required. 

As late as last July the Treasury itself 
thought It was so constrained.‘ 


2. Lack of historical precedents 


The announcement argues that sound 
depreciation reform to create jobs and 
growth has a long history of bi-partisan sup- 


port. This assertion is followed by a discus- 
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sion of the depreciation changes made in 
1962. Apparently, the purpose is to imply 
that the changes have a historical precedent 
in the changes made in 1962. There is no 
warrant for such implication. 

Prior to 1962, gains resulting from the sale 
of depreciated machinery and equipment 
were usually reported at capital gain rates. 
This had led the Treasury to be very cau- 
tious in the setting of estimated useful lives 
because depreciation could be deducted 
against ordinary income, and if excessive, 
the gain represented by such excessive 
depreciation would be reported as capital 
gain on sale. However, Treasury’s caution in 
allowing depreciation rates created sub- 
stantial controversy, largely because some 
taxpayers thought tates allowed by the 
Treasury were not consistent with their use, 
and procedurally taxpayers had difficulty in 
establishing that their depreciation rates 
were consistent with their investment pol- 
icies. Recognizing a need to eliminate need- 
less controversy, Treasury surveyed the 
business community and ascertained that 
business would not oppose legislation to 
eliminate the reporting of depreciation gains 
as capital gain if greater flexibility was 
granted in setting depreciation rates. While 
this legislation was pending, in testimony 
before both the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee, 
Treasury promised to revise its procedures for 
reviewing taxpayer's depreciation rates, This 
promise was kept by promulgation of the 
guidelines in Revenue Procedure 62-21.5 
Several observations are in order. 

This Procedure simplified the grouping of 
assets, and the guideline lives were purpose- 
fully set at levels which were below those 
which had been considered normal when 
examining depreciation deductions. The pur- 
pose was not, however, simply to shorten 
lives for tax purposes for all taxpayers. 
Instead, it was intended that taxpayers who 
had already adopted or who desired to adopt 
an investment and replacement policy which 
resulted in below average replacement period 
should not be penalized by having to justify 
their use of shorter lives under prior proce- 
dures. However, taxpayers were warned that 
if they departed substantially from the ac- 
tual lives, or if they used the guideline lives, 
or other shorter ones, they would have to 
satisfy the so-called reserve ratio test. The 
reserve ratio test is an automatic device for 
testing whether the taxpayer's retirement 
and replacement policy is consistent with 
this claimed depreciation rates. In order to 
prevent any hardship during the period of 
transition, it was announced that there 
would be a three-year period during which 
the reserve ratio test would be assumed to be 
met. Thereafter, it was applicable. 

The mere re-counting of the 1962 changes 
shows the striking contrast to the recent 
change. In 1962, there was an effort to im- 
prove depreciation as it has been computed 
historically. There was concern that some 
rates were too low, and taxpayers were given 
the authority to shorten lives if they could 
thereafter demonstrate that the shorter life 
was consistent with their investment prac- 
tices. This reform was promised both to 
Congress and the business community while 
remedial legislation was being considered. In 
contrast, the recent action is an abandon- 
ment of the historically used system and will 
institute a wholly new system under which 
depreciation need not have any relation to 
actual retirement and replacement practices 
of the taxpayer. 

3. The deferral of tartes 

The second claim is made that the liberal- 
ization of depreciation allowances is essen- 
tially a change in the timing of a tax liability. 
The implication of this claim is that ulti- 
mately the taxes will be paid, In a few 
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instances, the claim is true. However, in the 
majority, so long as the particular taxpayer 
does not lessen his capital investments, the 
taxes which are deferred by excessive depre- 
ciation charges will never be repaid. While an 
earlier example illustrates the point, it can 
be made in another way. Current deprecia- 
tion on an asset is increased at the cost of 
lessening depreciation at some future date. 
When that future date comes, however, in- 
creased depreciation on other more recently 
purchased assets will be greater than the 
loss on older assets. Thus, one continually 
uses tomorrow’s depreciation against today’s 
income. There will be nothing to borrow only 
when the taxpayer ceases to make investment 
at his current rate. 

This result is confirmed by the revenue 
estimates with the news releases. By 1980 
there will continue to be an annual revenue 
loss of some $2.8 billion, 


4. Revenue loss 


The claim is made that there will be little 
or no revenue loss because the incentive given 
will stimulate the economy which will result 
in greater incomes for some which will lead 
to greater revenue collection by the Federal 
government. All of this could be true but it 
may not be. The new depreciation policy 
favors certain investments. Such favorable 
treatment could result in greater aggregate 
investment, but it need not, The result might 
be merely to switch investments from assets 
which are not favored under the announce- 
ment to those which are. 

But even assuming that there is some net 
increase in investment, this method of prim- 
ing the pump, so to speak, must be compared 
to other things that the government could 
do to increase economic activity. There are 
many kinds of alternatives. The government 
could spend an equivalent amount on edu- 
cation by agricultural subsidies, or it could 
distribute the dollars to all taxpayers by cut- 
ting taxes or allowing credits against the tax. 
All of this would put dollars in the hands of 
taxpayers who would then presumably pass 
these dollars on to other people and thereby 
stimulate the economy. Many of these op- 
tional ways of stimulating spending would 
appear to be more effective than the depre- 
ciation proposal. However, under these al- 
ternative spending programs, the dollars 
spent would be treated as real expenditures 
and would be treated as a real cost éven 
though they thereby stimulatea the economy 
and produced greater tax revenues. The cost 
of the depreciation changes is just as real 
although it is reflected only by decreased tax 
collections. The question still is what is the 
gross revenue loss. 


TAX POLICY 


Perhaps before setting out to review the 
changes in light of tax policy, the criteria 
for testing should be established. Largely 
they are a single one, first espoused no later 
than the Wealth of Nations. Does the tax 
fall equally on persons similarly situated? 
If it does not, can the deviation from the 
desired norm be explained by any principle 
internal to the administration of the tax 
law? Put in other words, the burden of 
justifying uneven tax burdens is on the pro- 
ponent if other feasible means of estab- 
lishing his goal are available. 

When examined from this bias, the an- 
nouncement raises a number of questions. 
The rules will push depreciation deductions 
to earlier years in the lives of the assets in- 
volved. Put another way, the amount of 
deductions which a taxpayer may take with 
respect to his depreciable assets will be 
greater in the early years of their useful 
lives. An increased deduction has a tax 
benefit equal to the amount of taxes it saves 
in the current year discounted for the period 
elapsing until the taxes are paid. Since, 
as we have seen, most of the tax savings will 
be perpetual, there will be no discount. But 
whether perpetual or short term, the tax 
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benefit for individual taxpayers will depend 
on the amount of new investment, the degree 
to which depreciation is accelerated, and 
the taxpayer’s tax rate. We know these vary. 
Thus, we know the benefits will vary. Some 
of these variations are discussed below. All 
of them will result in uneven tax burdens, 
There is no justification for this uneveness, 


1. Greater benefits to the high bracket 

taxpayers 

Any acceleration of a deduction means 
more dollars to a high bracket taxpayer than 
it does to a low bracket taxpayer. This follows 
because the same dollar deduction will yield 
@ greater reduction in taxes to a high bracket 
taxpayer than it does to a low bracket 
taxpayer. 

Supporters of the changes may attempt to 
answer this argument by claiming that there 
is very little bracket graduation because 
the principal beneficiaries are corporations. 
In large part, this assertion is true, but not 
all businesses are corporations. Some are in- 
dividuals in the 70% bracket. Others are 
individuals in much lower tax brackets. 

Furthermore, even if all businesses were 
corporations, there still are rate differences 
which mean deductions will have different 
benefits to different taxpayers. Most corpora- 
tions are taxed at only a 22% rate, but the 
larger ones which report by far the prepon- 
derance of corporate income are taxed at a 
nominal 48% rate. These differences in rates 
are legislated by Congress, and are inherent 
in the system of taxation. In addition, some 
corporations will have tax loss carryovers 
which will insulate earnings for a substantial 
period of time. They will be paying no taxes 
without the increased depreciation allow- 
ances, and they will not benefit from the 
rules. 

The overall result of the acceleration of 
deductions is to favor those who would other- 
wise be paying a high rate of tax on the 
income which is shielded by the higher 
depreciations deductions. 


2. Certain assets benefited 


Assets which have lives of from between 10 
to 20 years will be proportionately benefited 
more than assets having shorter lives under 
all of the changes mentioned aboye other 
than the so-called full year convention. This 
results, because an acceleration of deductions 
on a 20 year asset to 16 years deductions 
otherwise allowable in the last four years. 
Such remote deductions have little value, 
and by accelerating them to the first 16 
years, their value is greatly enhanced. On the 
other hand, if a five year asset is involved, 
deductions which would otherwise be al- 
lowed in the fifth year are accelerated. These 
deductions already have a relatively large 
value, and acceleration does not increase 
their value as much proportionately. 

The full year convention has the effect of 
speeding deductions by approximately 3 
months. Obviously, such acceleration is 
greater proportionately for an asset of 5 
years than for an asset having a 10 year life. 


3. Benefits are distributed unevenly 


Taxpayers will either receive no benefits, 
be penalized, or be benefited by the change. 
To those taxpayers whose lives for assets 
is that prescribed under the announcement, 
no tax benefit Is derived. For most taxpayers 
whose situation would not be in accordance 
with the shortened life, tax benefits and 
penalties will result. If the taxpayer's actual 
life is longer than the period prescribed, 
he obtains a tax benefit. Those who are using 
a shorter life than the new period not only 
obtain no benefit from the change but are 
disadvantaged with respect to competitors 
who do benefit from the change. There is no 
way of avoiding this problem. Even if the 
periods for the allowable cost recovery were 
so short that the depreciation deductions 
of all taxpayers were increased, the degree 
of benefit to the individual taxpayers would 
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nevertheless vary to create the inequalities 
which are discussed here. 


4. The least deserving tarpayer is helped 


The taxpayer who receives. the greatest 
benefit by using the cost recovery allowance 
is the one who in fact has the longest life 
for his depreciable property. For example, if 
the current guideline life for an asset is 15 
years, under. the announcement the Service 
will accept 12 years. But a taxpayer owning 
such en asset today may be using it 20 years 
and depreciating it over that period, Another 
taxpayer may be using and depreciating a 
similar asset over 15 years because it accords 
with his actual use. Under the new rules 
both may use 12 years. The taxpayer who 
has a 20 year use has had his deductions 
accelerated by 40% while the other taxpayer 
has had his accelerated by 20%. The one 
who has the longest actual life for his depre- 
ciable property is the one who has followed 
an unprogressive replacement policy. This 
taxpayer receives the greatest benefit 
although it seems unlikely that he is the 
more deserving individual. 


5. Certain industries benefit 


Some industries are obviously more capital 
intensive than others. If an industry is 
required to acquire a lot of capital goods in 
order to produce its product, it will receive 
greater benefit from the increased deprecia- 
tion rates than will those that are not so 
capital intensive. There is no principle of tax 
policy which permits the capital intensive 
industries to be preferred over those which 
require less capital for operation. Indeed, in 
some of the transportation industries which 
are highly capital Intensive, it is suspected 
that the benefits will be so great that the 
industry itself will not be able to use them. 
If an industry cannot use the benefits con- 
ferred upon it, it will undoubtedly find some 
way to sell those benefits to those outside 
the industry who can make use of them in 
filing their own tax returns. 


6. Helps those with salwage value 


The ability to disregard salvage value is a 
benefit only to those who have assets which 
have a salvage value. If the taxpayer has been 
consuming his assets to the point where they 
have no value when they are retired from 
use, he gains no benefits under this new 
rule. On the other hand, if he turned over 
his assets relatively quickly so that there 
always is a salvage value, he will obtain 
benefits. 


7. Rule is not likely to be changed 


The benefits realized from an acceleration 
of depreciation are realized over a time pat- 
tern which will render repeal difficult. Earlier 
we established that acceleration of deduc- 
tions amounts to borrowing tomorrow's de- 
preciation to offset today’s income. For some 
period following commencement of this prac- 
tice, depreciation is excessive because earlier 
asset purchases ylelds normal depreciation 
while subsequent purchases yield borrowed 
depreciation. The total of these two is in 
excess of what accurate depreciation would 
have yielded. But this excess comes at a price. 
At some point, there will be assets yielding 
inadequate depreciation because it was bor- 
rowed in earlier years. At that point, the 
taxpayer may be able to achieve normal de- 
preciation on his total assets because he bor- 
rows future depreciation on his younger 
assets. However, if we tell him he can no 
longer borrow from newly acquired assets and 
restrict him to proper depreciation on them, 
his depreciation on earlier purchases will be 
inadequate, and he must now begin to repay 
the earlier borrowed depreciation. The bor- 
rowed depreciation is just like borrowed 
money. In the. year.of repayment, the tax- 
payer has less funds than he would have if 
no borrowing had occurred. 

This point my be illustrated by returning 
to the taxpayer who has 5 assets having a 
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useful life of 5 years and costing $100 each. 
In the first four years under the new system 
he obtained an additional $50 of deductions. 
If the new system were eliminated, in the 
four following years, his depreciation deduc- 
tions would be $50 less than they would have 
been had the new system never been imple- 
mented. In those years he must repay the de- 
preciation he borrowed earlier. 

Because such a consequence would likely 
have a very serious economic impact, there is 
little likelihood that the new rules will be 
eliminated. 

8. Politicizing the Internal Revenue Service 


The Internal Revenue Service is charged 
with the responsibility of administering the 
Federal income tax. One of its functions has 
been the promulgation of regulations either 
as directed by Congress or to provide inter- 
pretation of a complex statute. From time to 
time, these regulations are changed. Often 
the new interpretation is controversial. In the 
past the Service has pretty largely refrained 
from entering the political arena, That is to 
say the changes in regulations have proceeded 
from changes in statutes or cases related to 
the statute. 

The depreciation proposals are quite differ- 
ent, however. They represent one political 
solution to a very serious economic problem. 
The solution is @ unilateral Executive deci- 
sion having no relation to the purpose of the 
statute. Rather the purpose is to increase 
the annual purchasing power of the busi- 
ness community by $4.1 billions. 

This action raises a question whether = 
administrative agency having vast responsi- 
bility for a complex and detailed statute can 
successfully engage in the dispensation of 
economic incentives. Having once strayed 
from its purpose can it be brought back? This 
question would ‘be present even if there 
were complete agreement that the action was 
appropriate. But where there is substantial 
doubt about the propriety of the action, the 
institution itself is seriously weakened. Will 
it not lose its credibility as an administrator 
of a technical body of law? Will not all of its 
decisions ultimately be suspect as “political 
rather than “legal”? 

9. Conclusion 


We must conclude that the proposed 
changes in depreciation are not good tax 
policy. Rather than assisting in reaching & 
goal of equally taxing similarly situated per- 
sons, the changes assure us. that similarly 
situated persons will be taxed unequally. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 


Some have defended the action on the 
grounds that the new depreciation rules will 
spur investment in capital goods which will 
obviously mean more jobs. This, however, is 
an improper standard by which to test the 
action. There are many ways to stimulate the 
economy, and the pertinent question is 
whether the distribution of this amount of 
funds, $2.6 billions in 1971 but rising to $4.1 
billions in 1976, could not be more effectively 
spent in other ways. While it is of course im- 
possible to estimate the amount of economic 
activity which will be generated by the 
changed rule, a number of factors seem to 
stand out. 

First, the potential revenue loss is esti- 
mated on the approximate estimates of capi- 
tal spending in 1971 without regard to eco- 
nomic stimulation resulting from the change. 
In other words, the revenue estimators as- 
sume that there will not be increased capital 
spending as a result of the stimulation, Sec- 
ond, the benefits are granted not just to those 
who respond to the incentive but to those 
who would have invested in any event. To 
such a person the benefit is not an incentive. 
It is a gift. The overall result is to fritter 
large sums in an ineffective way even though 
some would say such waste is necessary for 
“fairness.” 

Third, the experience with the investment 
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credit indicated that the response to it was a 
greater investment in assets which qualified 
to receive the credit, This diverted invest- 
ment from structures (which did not get the 
credit) into machinery and equipment 
(which did). If this change has approxi- 
mately the same effect, and one can expect 
that it will, as an investment credit, some of 
the investment in assets which benefit from 
the change in rules will mainly be shifted, for 
example, from short-lived assets to long-lived 
assets because they obtain larger benefits. In- 
vestment which would have otherwise gone 
into houses will be shifted to machinery and 
equipment. To the extent that investment is 
diverted from what would have been a more 
efficient use, absent the new rules, the policy 
is not only wrong but it is also self-defeating 
because it will offset the incentive felt by 
others. 

Fourth, in terms of long-range policy, it is 
not apparent that the so-called incentive 
effect, if there is any, of these new measures 
will be considered beneficial. Indeed, under 
the investment credit, we found that the in- 
vestment credit necessarily had to be sus- 
pended in 1966 and repealed in 1969. In both 
cases, the belief was that economically the 
incentive tool had overdone its job. We might 
reasonably soon conclude that the incentive 
in this case has overdone its job. However, it 
is suggested that the incentive in this case 
cannot be reversed. As noted above when dis- 
cussing the tax policy aspects, the reversal of 
policy here would have a severe restricting in- 
fluence on purchasing power over one cycle 
of asset lives. Thus, the operation of it would 
likely be much more haphazard and harder 
to predict than a mere turning off of the 
valve. This argues for the proposition that 
this innovation will be permanent and that 
there will be no way to reverse it when addi- 
tional purchasing power is no longer needed 
by the business community. Furthermore, 
history tells us that depreciation reforms 
have nearly always liberalized, rarely tight- 
ened, depreciation deductions. 

Fifth, there is a large bias here for capital 
intensive industries. It seems hazardous to 
base one’s estimation that the current eco- 
nomic slump is based largely on declining 
purchases of capital goods, particularly when 
manufacturing capacity is now ‘at 75% of 
capacity. 

Finally, and most importantly, the ques- 
tion which must be answered is whether a 
bigger payoff could have been achieved by 
Spending the same amount of money for 
other purposes. Suppose that the President 
had been authorized merely to take $2.5 
billion in the form of dollar bills and scatter 
it among the streets where it will be picked 
up by people and spent. The question is 
whether or not this money spent in this 
fashion would not result in a bigger eco- 
nomic payoff. Obviously, such a course might 
not be politically sound in a number of 
quarters, but alternatives which do exactly 
the same thing might be suggested. Suppose, 
the President had been authorized to lower 
taxes in the lower income brackets by $2.6 
Dillion. It is obvious that in the lower income 
tax brackets, all of this $2.6 billion would be 
spent in consumer goods. Yet the corporate 
beneficiaries may decide merely to pay higher 
dividends rather than make additional in- 
vestments. Such dividends might be con- 
sumed but likely not as high a proportion 
as if distributed to lower incomes. 

We must conclude then that there is not 
any apparent body of economic policy which 
argues that the change in depreciation allow- 
ances is the best expenditure of $2.6 billions. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Finally, one must question whether or 
not this action represents what one might 
describe as good government. This question 
can be put in focus if one recognizes that 
the Executive Department has made a uni- 
lateral decision to spend $2.6 billion in the 
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current calendar year.. Very shortly, this 
amount will rise to an expenditure of $4.1 
billion im each calendar year. The question 
is whether or not the President should take 
upon himself the initiative to spend this 
amount of funds and to do so without con- 
sulting Congress. 

One must couple that question with a 
second one. Should the executive be able to 
make a choice as to whom is to receive the 
benefits of the $2.6 billion? And is the execu- 
tive entitled to decide unilaterally that the 
economy is slumping because corporate 
taxes are too high? Should this decision 
then be carried to solution without approval 
of Congress? 

Instead of discussing this matter with 
Congress, we are told the President consulted 
with his Task Force on Business Taxation. 
The Constitutional standing of that group 
is not specified. It consisted of businessmen, 
lawyers, accountants, economists, a former 
United States Senator, and two former sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, all exceedingly 
capable men. Very few, however, could be 
said to represent the public view. Their 
recommendations were predictable: the 
business tax rate is too high. But isn’t the 
individual tax rate too high also? 

The President recalls that the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 cut taxes for individuals by $7 
billion. One notes only that this was an act 
of Congress which was considered for a long 
period of time by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and by both Houses as a whole. It 
was signed into law by the President. At 
the same time, the Administration recom- 
mended that the taxes on corporation, the 
major beneficiaries of the present tax bene- 
fits, be reduced in a two step process from 
an effective rate of 48% down to 46%. That 
recommendation was deliberated and 
rejected. 

At hearing on the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
the two point reduction in corporate taxes 
was estimated to cost somewhere between $1.4 
billion and $1.6 billion. Based on those fig- 
ures, the present change can be restated as 
having the same revenue effect as a reduc- 
tion of nearly 4% in the corporate tax for 
1971. In 1976, the total tax reduction would 
amount to approximately 6%. If these bene- 
fits were distributed evenly to all corpora- 
tions, this change by the President is an 
administrative action which has the effect 
of reducing the nominal tax rate on cor- 
porations from 48% to 44% in 1971 and 
finally to 42% by 1976. Is there any doubt 
that such a program could not be legislated? 
Is the President attempting to do by the 
back door what he could not drive through 
the front door of the Congressional legisla- 
tive committees? 

The re-phrasing of the depreciation 
change as a reduction in the nominal cor- 
porate tax rate is useful for another pur- 
pose, One recalls that President Kennedy 
once suggested that the Executive be given 
authority to raise and to lower the corporate 
business tax rate as the economy required. 
Congress took no action on the proposal, and 
many fulminated against it on the ground 
of vesting too much authority in the Execu- 
tive. 

The recent action with respect to deprecia- 
tion is strikingly similar to a lowering of 
the tax rate. Certainly, if the President is 
not to be trusted with the power to create 
jobs, promote economic growth, and in- 
crease competitiveness of U.S. goods abroad 
through the lowering of the tax rate, he 
should not be empowered so to do by a 
change in depreciation rates. But even if 
the statute so empowered the President, the 
exercise of the power is questionable where 
Congress has refused to reduce corporate 
taxes. 

In a sense, the President is going Congress 
one better. Because he has seized the oppor- 
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tunity to alter tax rates. But the power here 
exercised is not likely to be reversed. Thus, 
the discretion is not unlimited. It may be 
exercised in only one directon—down. And 
only in favor of taxpayers making new in- 
vestments of certain machinery and equip- 
ment. His discretion is fettered, but I think 
few would suggest that this fettered dis- 
cretion is philosophically preferable to un- 
fettered discretion which Congress refused to 
legislate to the President. 

The decision was irresponsible, but politi- 
cally astute, on another ground. When tax 
relief is distributed by administrative fiat, 
those who are the beneficiaries of it do not 
complain. Members of the general public 
who must fill the gap created by the relief 
may be unable to question the matter in 
court, When up to $4.7 billions of annual 
revenue are involved, is the Executive wise 
to take the initiative in distributng funds 
of ths magnitude? Particularly, when effec- 
tive review of the legality and desirability 
by other branches of government presents 
some procedural difficulty? 

It seems to me that the Executive is wise 
to act in this fashion only if he is as willing 
to subject his economic policies to Congres- 
sional scrutiny. Indeed if this is the best 
policy will not Congress applaud and adopt it? 


CONCLUSION 


There can be no doubt that the economy of 
this country has been sick for the last couple 
of years. But can the patient be made well by 
a distribution of more than $30 billion of 
tax relief in the coming decade to the busi- 
ness community after consistent Congres- 
sional refusal to grant it tax relief? Cer- 
tainly, the economic opinion and eviderice to 
support the action is flimsy. The nearly 
irreversible nature of the action is both bad 
tax policy and questionable economic policy. 
The relief has been granted in a fashion 
which may preclude review of its legality, let 
alone its wisdom. For these reasons, the ADR 
regulations should be withdrawn. 

Boston COLLEGE- Law SCHOOL, 
May 5, 1971. 
In the Matter of: Proposed amendment to 

income tax regulations (26 CFR Part I): 

Addition of section 1.167(a)—11 providing 

for asset depreciation ranges, 36 Federal 

Register 4885 (March 13, 1971). 

These comments are submitted in opposi- 
tion to the regulations proposed to be issued 
providing for asset depreciation ranges 
(ADR) and repealing the reserve ratio test. 

These comments will be directed solely 
to the issue of the legal authority of the 
Commissioner to issue the proposed regula- 
tions. No comments are made and no position 
is taken with respect to the policy reasons 
enunciated by the President in announcing 
the issuance of the proposed regulations. 
Thus no position is taken, for example, with 
respect to such questions as to whether 
additional stimulus is needed for capital in- 
vestment in the United States, whether the 
proposed changes in depreciation methods 
are needed to stimulate the economy gen- 
erally, or whether the changes will help re- 
duce unemployment. 

GENERAL 


It is the position of the undersigned that 
the Treasury does not have statutory au- 
thority under existing provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for 
cost recovery allowances as contemplated by 
the proposed regulations. It is respectfully 
submitted that this conclusion is required 
by: 
7i, The statutory language of section 167 
and past legislative history with respect to 
depreciation provisions; 

2. Interpretation of section 167 and its 
predecessors by the Supreme Court of the 
United States; 

3. Generally accepted concepts of depre- 
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ciation adopted by the accounting profes- 
sion, 
I. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Section 167(a) provides: 

“There shall be allowed as a depreciation 
deduction a reasonable allowance for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear (including a reason- 
able allowance for obsolescence) .. .", 
of property used in the taxpayer's trade busi- 
ness or held by him for the production of 
income. 

Section 167(b) provides for certain 
methods of depreciation which shall, under 
Tegulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, constitute a “reasonable 
allowance.” 

Section 167(d) provides that the Secretary 
or his delegate and the taxpayer may enter 
into an agreement specifically dealing with 
the useful life and rate of depreciation of 
property used by the taxpayer. 

The proposed regulations purport to create 
an asset depreciation range system under 
which a taxpayer is permitted to adopt as the 
period over which depreciation may be 
claimed a period of time which may be 20% 
shorter or 20% longer than the guideline 
lives prescribed for such assets. In addition 
the reserve ratio test is abolished. Thus a 
taxpayer will be permitted to recover his 
costs on property qualifying under the pro- 
posed regulations without regard to the 
actual useful life of the property in his hands. 

It is this latter fact which deprives the 
proposed regulations of legal basis under 
section 167. 

From the legislative history of section 167 
it is clear that the depreciation deduction is 
to be related to the actual useful life of 
assets in the business of the taxpayer. In 
adopting section 167 of Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 the House Ways and Means 
Committee stated: 

“Depreciation allowances are the method 
by which the capital invested in an asset is 
recovered tax-free over the years it is used 
in a business. The annual deduction is com- 
puted by spreading the cost of the property 
over its estimated useful life.” H. Rept. 8300, 
1954 U.S. Code Cong. & Adm. News 4047. 
(emphasis added). 

The House Report went on to note, in 
connection with the double declining balance 
method authorized, that “. . . based on a 
realistic estimate of useful life, the proposed 
system conforms to sound accounting prin- 
cipals.” Id at 4048. 

It has been argued in support of the pro- 
posed regulations that other countries permit 
faster recoveries of capital investment. The 
1954 Ways and Means Committee report 
specifically took note of these faster cost 
recovery systems and rejected them. The 
Committee, balancing the needs of budgetary 
policy and economic stimulus, concluded that 
the accelerated depreciation method pre- 
scribed in section 167(b) would accomplish 
the desired objectives “without departing 
from realistic standards of depreciation ac- 
counting.” Id at 4049. 

Thus it seems clear from the legislative 
history of section 167 that the depreciation 
deduction is to be allowed only if the write 
off conforms to the actual useful life of the 
property in the hands of the taxpayer. 

In 1962 the Treasury issued rules prescrib- 
ing new guideline lives for classes of depre- 
ciable assets. Rev. Proc. 62-21, 1962-2 C.B. 
418. These guideline lives replaced those spec- 
ified in bulletin F, most recently promul- 
gated in 1942. The guideline lives proposed in 
1962 were in most cases shorter than those 
set forth in Bulletin F. In order to insure 
that taxpayers would not be unable to utilize 
the shorter guideline lives to achieve a write 
off over a period shorter than actual experi- 
ence in the business, the reserve ratio test 


1 Specifically Great Britain, Canada and 
Sweden. Report at 4049. 
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was instituted. Although somewhat complex 
in articulation, the purpose of the test was 
clear: it operated to insure that the depre- 
ciation deduction taken by individual tax- 
payers would conform to the actual useful 
lives of the assets in the hands of the tax- 
payer, whether that useful life was longer or 
shorter than the prescribed guideline lives. 
It was the adoption of the reserve. ratio test 
that sustained the legality of the 1962 guide- 
line lives. 

The 1962 administrative changes are thus 
not a precedent which sustains the present 
proposed regulations. Indeed, in the absence 
of the reserve ratio test, the 1962 regulations 
would have been equally invalid to the ex- 
tent that they permitted taxpayers to take a 
depreciation deduction over a period of time 
which did not correspond to the actual life 
of the assets in the taxpayer’s hands. 

Shortly after adoption of the 1962 proce- 
dure, Senator Hartke introduced legislation 
to repeal the reserve ratio test, Amendment 
319 to HR 8363, The Revenue Act of 1964. The 
Hartke amendment was defeated by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on January 22, 1964. 
See generally, Lent, Should the Reserve Ratio 
Test Be Retained, 17 National Tax Journal 
365, 375 (1964). The action by the Senate 
Finance Committee is a strong indication 
that Congress understood the function of and 
necessity for the reserve ratio test. 

As the President’s Task Force on Business 
Taxation noted in its Report of September 
1970, a shift from depreciation to cost re- 
covery (urged there to be 40% rather than 
20%) would require amendment of present 
law. This judgment was soundly based on 
prior actions by Congress. Where Congress 
has desired to move from the concept of 
depreciation to one of cost recovery, it has 
enacted specific legislation to accomplish the 
result. Thus, in the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
provisions were enacted to provide recovery 
in five years of the amount invested In certi- 
fied pollution control facilities (section 169), 
railroad rolling stock (section 185), and ex- 
penditures to rehabilitate low income rental 
housing (section 167(k)). Earlier, similar 
provisions had been enacted for amortization 
of certain war time emergency facilities (sec- 
tion 168). In some cases, Congress has pro- 
vided that otherwise capital charges may, at 
the election of the taxpayer be recovered en- 
tirely in the year incurred. See sections 173 
(circulation expenditures), 174 (research 
and experimental expenditures), 175 (soil 
and water conservation expenditures), 180 
(expenditures by farmers for fertilizer), 182 
(expenditures for clearing certain farmland). 
And, section 179 permits a special first year 
capital recovery for certain investments by 
small businesses,* 

It can hardly be contended that the Com- 
missioner under the regulatory authority 
relied upon to sustain the proposed regula- 
tions could have effected the special cost 
recovery allowances enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Yet, if the Commissioner 
is free to eliminate useful life as a relevant 
concept to permit taxpayers to deviate from 
industry averages by 20%, there seems little 
logical reason why he would not equally be 
free to provide the kind of artificial capital 
recovery allowances that Congress has specif- 
ically acted upon in the past. 

The Commissioner has asserted that au- 
thority is derived from section 7805 to issue 
the proposed regulations. Section 7805 au- 
thorizes the Commissioner to prescribe 
“needful” regulations. This authority does 
not confer upon the Commissioner power to 
promulgate invalid regulations. Regulations 
can be prescribed under this authority to 
implement section 167, so long as those regu- 


2 The repeal by Congress in 1969 of the 7% 
investment tax credit would seem a further 
indication that Congress does not intend at 
the present time to make special cost re- 
covery allowances available to business. 
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lations comply with the terms of the section 
itself. Nor does the regulatory authority 
specified in 167(b) and 167(d) permit the 
Commissioner to disregard the definition of 
depreciation as that term was understood by 
Congress in enacting the section. 

Prior administrative practice supports the 
view that the proposed regulations are in- 
valid. As noted above, the 1962 procedures 
specifically contained rules designed to in- 
sure that a particular taxpayer’s deprecia- 
tion deduction would be spread over the use- 
ful life of the assets in his hands. In 1934, 
with Congress’s approval, the Treasury is- 
sued regulations reducing depreciation al- 
lowances by shortening useful lives by some 
25%. The specific purpose of this action was 
to insure that the deduction be spread over 
actual useful lives. Thus the 1934 action by 
the Treasury is not a precedent for the pres- 
ent proposed regulations. 

In summary, the legislative history of sec- 
tion 167 clearly shows that depreciation must 
be based on the useful life of assets in the 
hands of the particular taxpayer; Congress 
has on occasion provided special cost recov- 
ery allowances, but these were specific actions 
required to overcome the effect of section 167 
requirements; prior administrative action 
with respect to the depreciation allowance 
has been consistent with Congressional ac- 
tion and affords no basis for the present pro- 
posed action. 


II. COURT INTERPRETATIONS 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly held that the depreciation al- 
lowance is intended to provide for a recovery 
of asset costs spread over the periods that 
the taxpayer is benefitted in his business by 
those assets. The leading case is Massey Mo- 
tors v. U.S., 364 U.S. 92 (1960). In that case 
the court was required to determine proper 
depreciation for automobiles that were dis- 
posed of by a taxpayer prior to the exhaus- 
tion of their full economic life in the tax- 
payer’s business. The court held that the 
useful life of the asset for purposes of the 
depreciation deduction must “be related to 
the period for which it may reasonably be 
expected to be employed in the taxpayer’s 
business.” 364 U.S. at 107. In reaching this 
conclusion the court made the following 
statement concerning the depreciation deduc- 
tions which are clearly relevant to that legal- 
ity of the proposed regulations: 

“It was the design of the Congress to per- 
mit the taxpayer to recover, tax free, the 
total cost to him of such capital assets, .. . 
It was the purpose of § 23(1) and the regu- 
lations to make a meaningful allocation of 
this cost to the tax periods benefitted by the 
use of the asset . . . But, for the most part, 
such assets are used for their entire economic 
life, and the depreciation base in such cases 
has long been recognized as the number of 
years the asset is expected to function profit- 
ably in use... 

The wear and tear to the property must 
arise from its use in the business of the tax- 
payer—i.e., useful life is measured by the use 
in a taxpayer’s business, not by the full ab- 
stract economic life of the asset in any 
business... 

Furthermore, as we have said, Congress in- 
tended by the depreciation allowance not to 
make taxpayers a profit thereby, but merely 
to protect them from a loss. The concept is, 
as taxpayers say, but an accounting one and, 
we add, should not be exchanged in the 
market place... 

Finally, it is the primary purpose of depre- 
ciation accounting to further the integrity 
of periodic income statements by making a 
meaningful allocation of the cost entailed 
in the use (excluding maintenance expense) 
of the asset to the periods to which it con- 
tributes.” 364 U.S. at 96, 97, 101, and 104, 

Similarly in The Hertz Corporation v. U.S. 
364 U.S. 122 (1960) the court made the fol- 
lowing observation specifically with respect 
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to the regulatory authority of the Com- 
missioner under section 167: 

“Moreover, the regulation can only carry 
out the fundamental concept of deprecia- 
tion—that it is available only in such 
amount, together with salvage value, as will 
effectuate the recovery of cost over the period 
of useful life.” 

These expressions by the Supreme Court 
appear to preclude issuance by the Treasury 
of regulations that do not adhere to the 
concept of depreciation as a recovery of costs 
over the useful life of business assets in the 
hands of the taxpayer. 


II. ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


The U.S. Supreme Court in Massey, supra, 
noted that depreciation in section 167 is es- 
sentially an accounting concept. Thus it is 
appropriate to test the proposed regulations 
against accounting principles to see if the 
regulations are consistent with a definition 
of depreciation as used by the accounting 
profession. 

In Accounting Terminology Bulletin Num- 
ber 1 (Committee on Terminology, American 
Institute of Accountants, 1953) it is stated: 

Par. 54 “Depreciation accounting is clearly 
a special technique (like cost accounting or 
accrual accounting). It can be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the replacement system, the 
retirement system, the retirement reserve 
system, and the appraisal system, all of 
which have at times been employed in deal- 
ing with the same subject matter in account- 
ing. Depreciation accounting may take one 
of a number of different forms. The term is 
broadly descriptive of a type of process, not 
of an individual process, and only the char- 
acteristics which are common to all processes 
of the type can properly be reflected in a 
definition thereof. These common character- 
istics are that a cost or other basic value is 
allocated to accounting periods by a rational 
and systematic method and that this method 
does not attempt to determine the sum allo- 
cated to an accounting period solely by rela- 
tion to occurrences within that period which 
affect either the length of life or the mone- 
tary value of the property. Definitions are 
unacceptable which imply that depreciation 
for the year is a measurement, expressed in 
monetary terms, of the physical deteriora- 
tion within the year, or of the decline in 
monetary value within the year, or, indeed, 
of anything that actually occurs within the 
year. True, an occurrence within the year 
may justify or require a revision of prior 
estimates as to the length of useful life, but 
the annual charge remains an allocation to 
the year of a proportionate part of a total cost 
or loss estimated with reference to a longer 
period.” 

Par. 56 “Depreciation accounting is a sys- 

tem of accounting which aims to distribute 
the cost or other basic value of tangible 
capital assets, less salvage (if any), over the 
estimated useful life of the unit (which may 
be a group of assets) in a systematic and ra- 
tional manner. It is a process of allocation, 
not of valuation. Depreciation for the year 
is the portion of the total charge under such 
a system that- is allocated to the year.” 
This is the classific definition that was ac- 
cepted by the accounting profession at the 
time the Internal Revenue Code came into 
being. See Montgomery, Auditing Theory and 
Practice 317 (1st ed. 1912). 

Thus the proposed regulations do not con- 
form to generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples of depreciation. They represent adop- 
tion of an artificial cost recovery allowance 
which the accounting profession sharply 
distinguishes from true depreciation. 

CONCLUSION 

It is respectfully submitted that the pro- 
posed regulations establishing asset deprecia- 
tion ranges are invalid and should be with- 
drawn. 

PAUL R. MCDANIEL, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
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THEY IGNORE FACTS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most knowledgeable observers of 
developments behind the Iron Curtain 
is the distinguished columnist of the 
Copley Press, Mr. Dumitru Danielopol, 
who has just returned from an extensive 
fact-finding trip in Africa and Europe. 

Therefore, his comments on the situa- 
tion among the Soviet satellites, more 
specifically his comments on the situa- 
tion in Rumania, are extremely perti- 
nent. 

The particular column, which I in- 
serted into the Recorp, was carried in the 
Joliet, Il., Herald-News of April 23, 
1971, as follows: 

THEY IGNORE FACTS 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A few years ago in 
Copenhagen I asked the head of a farmers’ 
cooperative what he thought of Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchey’s statement that the Danes 
“could not teach the Russians anything about 
farming.” 

Danish farming is a model of efficiency 
and the co-op manager barked: 

“Khrushchev is right. You cannot teach 
trigonometry to someone who can't even 
add.” 

I recalled this incident a few nights ago 
here in Switzerland. A Swiss—a successful 
architect, a so-called “intellectual”—was the 
center of attraction at a party for Ro- 
manian exiles. It was obvious that most of 
the people of Romania have adopted com- 
munism wholeheartedly, he argued. 

There were cries of horror from the exiles. 
They protested, argued and some became very 
angry. 

One young man sat silent. He is a very 
prominent scientist, one of the new genera- 
tion of Romanians. He slipped out of Bucha- 
rest only a year ago and now teaches in 
Zurich. 

“Why don't you say something?” I asked. 
“After all you were brought up there. You 
lived under the Communists. You are a much 
more plausible witness than any of us.” 

“At his level of misinformation,” he said, 
pointing to the Swiss, “not even I can teach 
him anything. If at this late stage in the 

he still believes communism is sal- 
able behind the Iron Curtain, the man is 
hopeless.” 

The events in East Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Ozechoslovakia mean nothing to 
this brand of “intellectual.” 

“There are a lot more Communists in 
Switzerland than there are in Romania,” said 
a young doctor from Bucharest now prac- 
ticing in Geneva. “And Switzerland is no 
exception in Western Europe. 

“Why in Bucharest even high-ups in the 
regime are fed up with the rigidity of the 
system.” 

There is a total disenchantment, said an- 
other scientist who recently arrived from Bu- 
charest. The stifling bureaucracy, the total 
incompetence in decision-making posts, the 
indolence, the indifference, the lack of train- 
ing for workers have slashed deep into the 
economy and the standard of living. 

“I've seen brand new modern factories 
that were brought from the West at a great 
sacrifice become instant wrecks due to the 
lack of care and know-how,” one engineer 
said. “Pilfering—one has to do it to survive— 
Slackness, drunkenness, absenteeism are the 
rule at every level of life. The black market 
is flourishing.” 
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They pretend to pay us and we pretend to 
work. It’s the same in Romania as it is in 
Russia, Poland and other Communist 
countries. 

Slowly, responsible circles in the West are 
facing facts. Communism is virtually bank- 
rupt. After years of dabbling with “detente,” 
Time magazine has recently corroborated 
every word of our contentions in the last 
seven years or so. So have newspapers in 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, etc. 

Everyone is waking up except the blessed, 
so-called “liberal intellectuals.” In every cor- 
ner of the Western world they persist in 
selling communism. 

Will they ever learn? Pray God they don’t. 
They can't be bothered with the facts be- 
cause their minds are made up. The reality 
that would jar them to their senses would be 
too disastrous for all of us. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
MAY 17 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today the people of Norway and 
our people here in America of Norwegian 
blood all take great pride in celebrating 
the 157th anniversary of their independ- 
ence. 

Norwegians can be justifiably proud 
of the democratic system of government 
which they brought into being with the 
adoption of their Constitution at Eids- 
voll on May 17, 1814. Few drafters of a 
state manifesto or a bill of rights have 
been able to achieve a working document 
which preserved the hallowed laws and 
traditions of the past and combines them 
with the most up-to-date concepts of 
government extant at the time the docu- 
ment was developed. 

Thus, it was that the Norwegian Con- 
stitution utilized both language and ideas 
contained in old Norwegian laws such as 
those obtaining in the ninth and 10th 
centuries. However, the new Constitution 
leaned heavily upon the same 18th cen- 
tury liberal and even revolutionary influ- 
ences which had much to do with the 
shaping of our own Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights. 

There is great similarity between the 
Norwegian Constitution and our own in 
the division of power among the execu- 
tive—the king in Council—the legisla- 
tive—Parliament—and the courts. 

All Americans can full understand and 
appreciate the reverence in which the 
people of Norway have held their con- 
stitution for over 150 years. With this 
common bond of constitutional rights 
and privileges and with the self-same 
love of personal freedom and self-deter- 
mination, it is little wonder that the 
people of Norway and the people of this 
country haye established such deep and 
lasting mutual respect and admiration. 

Added to these reasons, is another 
prime element contributing to the good 
will and oneness which we share with our 
Norwegian friends. America has been 
blessed with the sons and daughters of 
Norway who came to this country to 
make their homes. These sturdy, hard- 
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working and law-abiding people made a 
significant contribution to our economic 
growth and our westward expansion; 
our merchant marine came into being 
largely through the marine engineering 
talents and craftsmanship of skilled Nor- 
wegians for whom ships and sailing were 
a very part of their lives. 

Agricultural artisans from Norway led 
the vanguard of settlers westward to the 
Middle States and Great Plains. They, 
too, made a lasting contribution to our 
economic growth, to our cultural attain- 
ments, and to our political stability. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful indeed for 
the significant influence which the peo- 
ple of Norway both here and at home 
have had upon the destiny of this coun- 
try. I am equally grateful for the warm 
friendships I have with our loyal Nor- 
wegian-American citizens, And I: am 
grateful for the assistance the fine Nor- 
wegian-American organizations have 
given me and other members of this body. 
on matters of great interest to all 
Americans. 

I congratulate the people of Norway 
and their American cousins for their 
splendid attainments and I wish them 
continued success as they now move to- 
ward their 158th milestone marking the 
adoption of their magnificent charter. 


GOLD OWNERSHIP INTEREST RE- 
VIVED BY U.S. DOLLAR CRISIS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
panic to dump U.S. dollars in Europe has 
awakened many Americans to reexamine 
what they have been using for money. 

Suddenly, Americans who have always 
taken the security of their money for 
granted are now being reminded that 
they can no longer turn paper money in 
for silver nor redeem it for gold. They 
are reminded that coins contain less sil- 
ver and their awareness will be 
heightened when they see the new Eisen- 
hower coin totally lacking silver in cir- 
culation in July. 

The pending dollar crisis is reviving 
the desire of the American people for 
money with intrinsic value or paper cur- 
rency which can be redeemed for some- 
thing of value. 

This is why I introduced H.R. 353, a 
bill to allow American citizens the same 
privilege to buy gold from the Treasury 
as that allowed foreigners. 

To help curb the drain on gold which 
belongs to the U.S. citizens and not to in- 
ternational bankers to manipulate for 
their own private use, I also have in- 
troduced H.R. 352, a bill to prohibit the 
redemption in gold of any obligations 
of the United States for, and to prohibit 
the sale of any gold of the United States 
to, any nation which is indebted to the 
United States. 

I insert the text of H.R. 352 and H.R. 
353 along with the text of H.R. 4409, a 
bill to provide a moratorium in which the 
payment of interest on U.S. obligations 
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will be suspended, to provide that for 
this period interest-bearing obligations 
will be refunded with 20-year noninter- 
est-bearing obligations, and to provide 
that the savings to the United States 
will be used to reduce the public debt, 
and a newsclipping: 
H.R. 352 


A bill to prohibit the redemption in gold 
of any obligations of the United States for, 
and to prohibit the sale of any gold of the 
United States to, any nation which is 
indebted to the United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SEcTION 1. No department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the United States may re- 
deem in gold any obligation of the United 
States for any foreign government which is 
indebted to the United States, except where 
the obligation of the United States is lim- 
ited to that of a bailee. 

Sec. 2. No gold may be sold by any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States to any foreign government 
which is indebted to the United States. 


H.R. 353 


A bill to permit American citizens to hold 
gold in the event of the removal of the re- 
quirement that gold reserves be held 
against currency in circulation, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. At any time when reserves in 
gold or gold certificates are not required by 
law to be held against currency in circula- 
tion— 

(1) the Secretary of the Treasury shall sell 
any gold held by the United States to any 
citizen of the United States on demand at 
a price equal to that then being charged 
foreign governments, banks, firms, or indi- 
viduals for gold purchased from the United 
States Treasury. 

(2) the Secretary of the Treasury may 
purchase from any citizen of the United 
States any gold tendered at a price equal to 
that then being paid to foreign govern- 
ments, banks, firms, and individuals for gold 
being purchased by the United States 
Treasury. 

(3) no prohibition in the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934 or any other law, and no prohibition 
in any regulation, shall be effective to pro- 
hibit or restrict the acquisition, holdings, or 
disposition of gold by any citizen of the 
United States. 


A bill to provide a moratorium in which the 
payment of interest on United States obli- 
gations will be suspended, to provide that 
for this period interest-bearing obligations 
will be refunded with twenty-year non- 
interest-bearing obligations, and to provide 
that the savings to the United States will 
be used to reduce the public debt 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby declared a moratorium on the interest 
accruing on all obligations of the United 
States. Such moratorium shall become im- 
mediately effective upon the enactment of 
this Act. During the moratorium, no interest 
shall accrue or be paid on any obligation 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. As soon as possible after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall provide for the refund- 
ing of all outstanding interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States when due with 
twenty-year non-interest-bearing obligations. 

Sec, 3. An amount equivalent to the 
amount of the interest saved by the United 
States as the result of this Act shall be used 
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solely for the purpose of reducing the public 
debt. 


{From the Washington Post, May 13, 1971] 
GOLD Price Is HIGHEST In 18 MONTHS 
(By James L. Rowe Jr.) 

The price of freely traded gold reached its 
highest level in 18 months on the London 
bullion market yesterday, as traders, uncer- 
tain about the prospects of currency values, 
sought a reservoir for their money. 

Gold closed at $40.45 an ounce, down from 
a morning high of $40.70. 

In October, 1969, the price of bullion rose 
to $43.825 per ounce. From there it drifted 
steadily downward throughout the rest of 
1969 and most of 1970, reaching a level of 
around $35 per ounce, the rate at which 
central banks buy gold from each other. 

Meanwhile, Belgium announced yesterday 
that it purchased $80 million in gold from 
the U.S. Treasury. A Treasury official said the 
purchase, which was made a few days ago, 
was normal, 

“There are certain gold-buying countries, 
of which Belguim is one,” he said, alluding 
to the fact that the Belgian central bank 
was using up some of the surplus dollars it 
has collected over the past few weeks. “There 
hasn’t been any unusual pressure from other 
central banks.” 

He said the Belgian purchase was not re- 
lated to a $282 million purchase by France 
which was announced yesterday. The Treas- 
ury said the French purchase, arranged some 
months ago, was used by France to pay off 
part of its indebtedness to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The dollar continued to regain strength 
in the German money markets yesterday. 

After Germany decided to “float” the mark 
last Sunday, the rate had slipped to 3.525 
marks to the dollar Monday. 

Tuesday, the dollar began to make a come- 
back, climbing to a rate of 3.5535. Yesterday 
the median rate for the day was 3.563, still 
well below the fixed rate of 3.63 to 3.66 that 
the German government abandoned last 
week. 

Sen, told President Nixon in a Sen- 
ate speech yesterday he should consider clos- 
ing the U.S. gold window and call an inter- 
national economic conference, similar to the 
one that established the IMF, to discuss the 
world monetary crisis. Rep. made a 
similar speech in the House. 

Sen. said the world is now on a 
dollar standard rather than a gold standard 
and that by closing the gold window the 
“presently existing link between the dollar 
and gold” would be removed; gold would be 
demonetized. 

Currently the United States stands ready 
to buy or sell gold at $35 an ounce in trans- 
actions with central banks. 

In March 1968, the world went on the 
so-called two-tier gold system, whereby gold 
prices may fluctuate according to supply and 
demand conditions on the private market. 


GOLD RESERVES 


Central bank holdings of gold—which are 
used as reserves—are traded at the official 
exchange of $35 per ounce. Central banks, 
under the two-tier arrangement, are not 
allowed to deal with the private market in 
gold. 

Sen. said, “Since the U.S. gold win- 
dow has been closed for all practical pur- 
poses since 1968—that is to say the U.S. 
gold stock has existed at the sufferance of 
foreign governments—it would not be a dras- 
tic step to close the official gold outflow.” 

The official claims against the U.S, gold 
stock by foreign governments are about twice 
the size of the Treasury stock. 

Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee, said his group would investigate how 
the European currency crisis has affected 
the dollar and the economy. 
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[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, May 
18, 1971] 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFIcIT aT RECORD 
HIGH 
(By Bill Neikirk) 

WasHINcTON.—The deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments took a sharp and record- 
breaking turn for the worse from January 
through March, the government said Mon- 
day. 

A yardstick which measures transactions 
with foreign governments and foreign cen- 
tral banks showed the first-quarter payments 
deficit climbed to a record $5.5 billion. 

Another measure of the balance of pay- 
ments taking into account all foreign trans- 
actions set the first-quarter deficit at $3 bil- 
lion, the second-highest on record. 

“Those results are bad,” Treasury Secretary 
John B, Connally told a Senate Finance sub- 
committee. “Clearly, that level of deficit mir- 
rored the causes for the recent international 
monetary crisis in which the dollar eroded in 
value in relation to other currencies in Eu- 
rope. 

Two main reasons have been given for the 
dollar crisis, the continuing high U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and a rapid flow 
of dollars to Europe where interest rates are 
higher. 

““Both balances reflected a large increase 
in outflows of dollars through transactions 
for which data are not available,” the Com- 
merce department said. 

“In part, those outflows were probably 
short-term funds attracted by higher inter- 
est rates abroad than were obtainable in the 
United States,” the department added. 

Short-term interest rates plummeted in 
the United States when the Nixon adminis- 
tration launched the economy on an expan- 
slonary course heavily dependent on easier 
money policies. That brought an accelera- 
tion of the dollar outflow. 

Connally agreed that the major cause of 
the deficit rise was higher interest rates in 
Western Europe. “That imbalance will be 
largely corrected as economies move back in- 
to phase,” he said. 

Here's how the balance of payments stack- 
ed up in January, February and March: 

On the liquidity basis, measuring all trans- 
actions with foreigners, the deficit soared by 
$2.5 billion from the previous quarter and 
reached $3.078 billion. Only the $3.8 bil- 
lion deficit recorded during the second quar- 
ter of 1969 exceeded that total. 

On the official reserve transactions basis, 
measuring transactions with foreign govern- 
ments and foreign central banks, the deficit 
climbed by $2.2 billion to a record $5.506 bil- 
lion, The previous worst deficit came in the 
last three months in 1970, when it was $3.3 
billion. 

If the deficit rates were maintained for 
the remainder of the year, the “official” bal- 
ance would reach $22 billion, more than 
twice 1970's red-ink figure, and $12 billion 
on the liquidity basis. 

The Commerce department reported also 
that the U.S. merchandise trade surplus rose 
$140 million in the first quarter to $290 mil- 
lion, after a sharp decline in the preceeding 
three-month period. 

Connally said the trade-surplus figure was 
more disturbing to him than the payments 
deficit. because it is running well below the 
rate for last year. 

“More importantly,” he added, “it remains 
far below the levels of the 1960s, and below 
the amount we need to achieve an equilib- 
rium in our balance of payments.” 

If the United States is to keep pace with 
the world economy, Connally said, “We must 
restore the stable, non-inflationary growth 
that was disrupted by the domestic financial 
policies of the late 1960s." 


That statement apparently was a swipe at 
his political mentor, former President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. The Nixon administration 
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says heavy spending during the Johnson 
years caused an inflationary boom during the 
late 1960s. Connally, a three-time Texas gov- 
ernor, is the only Democrat in Nixon's 
Cabinet. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLES 
ON THE EPIDEMIC SCOPE OF GI 
DRUG ADDICTION: A COMMEND- 
ABLE PUBLIC SERVICE 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Sunday, May 16, the New York 
Times carried a featured story on the 
horrifying epidemic of GI heroin addis- 
tion in Vietnam. 

Today, the Times continued its revela- 
tions on drug abuse in the Armed Forces 
and featured the military’s belated be- 
ginnings of rehabilitation programs for 
addicts, with particular stress on the in- 
novative “Operation Awareness” project 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

These two New York Times features, 
the first by Alvin M. Shuster written from 
Saigon, and the latter by Dana Adams 
Schmidt from Fort Bragg, are revealing, 
hard hitting, accurate and enlightening. 
I commend these two correspondents cn 
their superb reporting and the New York 
Times for initiating this outstanding 
public service. These revelations bla- 
tantly refiect the enormity and serious- 
ness of the GI drug scene, its devastating 
impact on our society and the crying need 
for action on all levels. 

Today’s Times also carries a related 
story by Correspondent Iver Peterson 
from Saigon. This article focuses atten- 
tion on a glaring reality—one I person- 
ally experienced during my recent visit 
to Scag alley and other similar areas in 
Saigon—the easy “‘scoring”; that is, pur- 
chasing of drugs in any form for a mere 
pittance. 

The Times’ articles pose a challenge 
for all of us in the Congress to review the 
adequacy of existing laws and programs 
dealing with the scourge of narcotics and 
GI addiction. The articles issue a call for 
complete inventory of existing military 
discharge practices, bold revisions of laws 
to protect both the GI and society, new 
regulations and procedures relating to 
detection, detention and treatment of 
drug users, additional resources and 
manpower to combat the problem, in- 
novative techniques and programs for 
cures and rehabilitation, and broad 
after-discharge facilities and treatment 
programs. 

As one who just returned from Viet- 
nam where I made an on-the-scene study 
of the drug situation there; as one who 
actually purchased scag—as heroin is 
known—from children in order to illus- 


trate how cheap, how pure and how avail- 
able it is; as one who, wearing fatigues, 


rode in the van of a truck in an army 
convoy on roads in and around Long 
Binh, the army’s largest base in Vietnam 
and found at least a dozen “stalls” where 
pushers, mostly children, were dealing 
openly in “scag”; as one who, riding in 
the same convoy, was approached by 
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young pushers who would pull up to the 
van on scooters; as one who conferred 
with military personnel on every aspect 
of the problem, from the highest ranking 
officers to the GT's themselves, from the 
drug suppression forces to the addicts 
themselves; and as one who has been at 
Fort Bragg to review the military’s first, 
and thus far, most successful—but still 
not properly supported by the Pentagon— 
rehabilitation program, I can fully attest 
to the accuracy of every fact reported in 
the Times articles. 

I commend these articles to every 
Member of Congress. They follow: 

[From the New York Sunday Times, 
May 16, 1971] 

GI HEROIN ADDICTION EPIDEMIC IN VIETNAM 


SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, May 15.—The use 
of heroin by American troops in Vietnam has 
reached epidemic proportions. 

The United States military command, the 
American Embassy and the South Vietnamese 
Government have been slow to awaken to 
the crisis. Now they are intensifying their 
efforts to curtail the easy flow of heroin to 
the soldiers, punish the sellers and rehabili- 
tate the soaring numbers of Americans who 
use what they and Vietnamese sellers call 
“scag.” 

So serious is the problem considered that 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and Gen. 
Creighton W. Abrams, the military com- 
mander, recently met with President 
Nguyen Van Thieu on measures to be taken 
by the Saigon Government, including agree- 
ment on a special task force that will now 
report directly to Mr. Thieu. 

John Ingersoll, the Director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, also con- 
ferred with Mr. Thieu and other officials and 
returned to Washington, reportedly alarmed 
at the ease with which heroin circulates and 
fearful of the danger to American society 
when the addicted return craving a drug that 
costs many times more in the United States 
than it does here. 

The epidemic is seen by many here as the 
Army’s last great tragedy in Vietnam. 

“Tens of thousands of soldiers are going 
back as walking time bombs,” said a military 
Officer in the drug field.” And the sad thing 
is that there is no real program under way, 
despite what my superiors say, to salvage 
these guys.” 

Most efforts so far, whether arrived at dry- 
ing up the supplies or handling the addicted, 
are proving ineffective. 

While moves to crack down on smuggling 
and improve police work are clearly im- 
portant, there are experts here who argue 
that the pushers will merely counter by in- 
creasing their level of competence. 

Accordingly, they say, the best hope lies 
in trying to save those young Americans who 
will continue to be exposed to a drug readily 
at hand on army bases, in the field, in hos- 
pitals and on the streets of every city and 
village near American installations. 


CONFUSION AND UNCERTAINTY 


Like a parent who has suddenly discovered 
that his son is a junkie, the United States 
command has reacted with confusion and 
uncertainty. Should the kid be punished and 
kicked out of the house? Or should he be 
encouraged to confess all and be helped to 
recover? 

The answer of the command has been to 
try both, but with the heavier emphasis on 
punishment. Its officers are arguing the basic 
question of whether the military has a re- 
sponsibility to go all-out to cure men they 
view as weak enough to use heroin. And the 
command does not want to make treatment 
of drug users “too attractive” out of fear 
that more men would turn to heroin just to 
get out of Vietnam. 

Officially, the command says that it is 
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“fully aware of the extent.of the drug-use 
problem and is constantly developing new 
and innovative approaches.” But it will not 
provide even estimates of the size of the 
problem, and the approaches it regards as 
“new and innovative” are viewed by many 
of its own officers as haphazard and unsure. 

The figure on heroin users most often heard 
here is about 10 to 15 per cent of the lower- 
ranking enlisted men. Since they make up 
about 245,000 of the 277,000 American sol- 
diers here, this would represent as many as 
37,000 men. 

Some officers working in the drug-suppres- 
sion field, however, say that their estimates 
go as high as 25 per cent, or more than 60,000 
enlisted men, most of whom are draftees. 
They say that some field surveys have re- 
ported units with more than 50 per cent of 
the men on heroin. 


OVERDOSE DEATHS ON RISE 


The death toll from heroin overdose is ex- 
pected to rise this year as well, despite the 
reduction in American troops. Thirty-five 
soldiers died from overdoses in the first 
three months of this year. Last year the 
quarterly average was 26 for a total of 103. 

Reflecting the trend, almost as many have 
been reported arrested on heroin charges in 
the first three months of this year as in all 
of last year. 

Through March, a total of 1,084 service- 
men were charged with heroin use or pos- 
session, against 1,146 in all of 1970. In 1969, 
before hereoin’s widespread use here, there 
were 250 arrests. 

In explaining why so many soldiers have 
turned to heroin, Maj. Richard Ratner, a 
psychiatrist from the Bronx working at a 
rehabilitation center called Crossroads at 
Longbinh, the sprawling American support 
base near Saigon, said the men were reacting 
to Vietnam much like the deprived in a 
ghetto. 

“Vietnam in many ways is a ghetto for the 
enlisted man,” he said. “The soldiers don’t 
want to be here, their living conditions are 
bad, they are surrounded by privileged 
classes, namely Officers; there is accepted use 
of violence, and there is promiscuous sex. 
They react the way they do in a ghetto. 
They take drugs and try to forget. What most 
of the men say when they come in to the 
center, however, is that they took to heroin 
because of the boredom and hassle of life 
here.” 

REHABILITATION URGED 

A key reason that many think the military 
should concentrate on rehabilitation is the 
view that it is easier to get a soldier off the 
habit here than after he returns home as an 
addict, even though the strength of the 
heroin here is far greater. 

In the United States, heroin of about 5 
per cent purity is injected. Either by smoking 
or sniffing soldiers here become addicted to 
heroin of about 95 per cent strength. 

Some experts say that once addiction oc- 
curs it does not matter whether, the user 
takes it intravenously or not because both 
types of users undergo severe withdrawal 
symptoms and hence crave the drug to avoid 
what the addicts here call the “jones”, the 
pains of withdrawal. But not enough is 
known about smoking or sniffing the drug. 

“We are taking the problem seriously be- 
cause we think it is easier to get them off 
here, because they haven’t been hooked as 
long as addicts in the States,” said Brig. Gen. 
Robert Bernstein, the command’s surgeon. 

Despite the good intentions of many high- 
ranking officers and the length of the com- 
mand’s directives on drugs, many officers see 
the following faults in the present military 
program: 

Rehabilitation is up to local commanders 
the official directive says only that “rehabili- 
tation centers are encouraged where feasi- 
ble.” Some commanders comply. Others leave 
the problem to medics at regular hospitals, 
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to chaplains, to ex-addicts interested in cur- smoke scag and you have to be in the scag 


ing others, or merely to the military police. 
A command spokesmen defended this by say- 
ing that “we encourage individuality because 
we don’t know the right patterns just as the 
solution escapes those in the States where 
many have long sought solutions.” 

Until today there has been no general 
policy on amnesty. The army's program al- 
lows an addict to turn himself in for treat- 
ment in exchange for immunity from 
prosecution so long as he is not under in- 
vestigation. The Air Force has a “limited 
program” that spokesmen say provides “a 
little immunity.” The Navy finally an- 
nounced an immunity program for marines 
and sallors. 

The Army has only 10 rehabilitation cen- 
ters, the largest able to handle about 30 men 
at a time. The men are kept five days to two 
weeks and then usually sent back to their 
units. In most instances, there is little con- 
tinuing counseling. 

Addicts are given no second chance. “The 
trouble is that once you go into that amnesty 
program you are a marked man back in your 
own unit,” said one. “You can only do it 
once. The next time it’s jail or a bad-conduct 
discharge that stays with you the rest of your 
life. Let’s face it. I would have never been 
on the stuff if they hadn’t sent me over here.” 

No tests are given a soldier before he leaves 
Vietnam to see if he is going home addicted. 
Some experts here believe that no man 
should be discharged until the service is 
satisfied he is no longer addicted. If he is an 
addict, they say, he should be hospitalized 
and cured. Command spokesmen say they 
are now considering urine tests before the 
soldier leaves for home. 

Because of the heavier reliance on punish- 
ment, drug cases are now clogging the mili- 
tary justice system. “Drug cases have become 
to the judicial system here what automobile 
accidents have become to the civil courts at 
home,” said Henry Aronson of the Lawyers 
Military Defense Committee, which provides 
civilian counsel for accused soldiers. 

In citing what they call a lack of interest 
in curing the addicts, some officers here are 
pointing to a study prepared by the Army 
for the establishment of a “security facility 
for drug abusers,” an idea opposed by these 
officers who call it a “kind of drug concen- 
tration camp.” 

The report, called a “feasibility study,” was 
signed by the deputy provost marshal. It 
suggests setting up the unit at Camp Fren- 
zell Jones, near Saigon, for 125 soldiers facing 
charges of drug use of possession. The idea, 
one officer said, would be to speed up dis- 
ciplinary action, with prosecutors, judges, 
and defense counsel on hand. 

“They may get some medical attention, 
too” said an officer. “But the purpose is 
clearly to get the guys out of the service 
fast. I only wish the state of thought on 
rehabilitation was as advanced as that on 
punishment.” 


CREDIBILITY PROBLEM SEEN 


In dealing with the crisis and trying to 
persuade the young soldiers to avoid the 
temptations of heroin, the command has also 
been running into a credibility problem 
stemming from its earlier intense campaign 
against marijuana. 

“My feeling is that the campaign against 
grass may have been counterproductive,” 
said one Army doctor. “We kept telling them 
how dangerous that was. They tried it, prob- 
ably tried at home first, and knew they 
| weren’t dying. We- telt them how dangerous 

smoking scag is, and they don’t believe it. 
They find out soon enough, but too late.” 

Some addicts who may be exaggerating 
say that the crackdown and the arrests for 
smoking marijuana may have driven some 
soldiers to heroin, As one explained it: 

“We smoke grass in the hootch and any- 
body can smell it and we're in trouble. We 


bag to detect it. We can smoke it in forma- 
tion, in the orderly room, in the mess and 
nobody's going to bust you.” 

No one here is suggesting that a better 
rehabilitation program by the military is the 
ultimate solution. Not all addicts could be 
saved by it, but, no spokesman agree that 
much more in the way of psychiatric, and 
medical counseling has to be done. 


HAD TO SHIFT GEARS FAST 


“We had to shift gears fast from worry 
about marijuana to heroin and we're still 
shifting,” one officer said. “It’s just so new 
for us.” 

It was new, as well, for a 21-year-old from 
Georgia sitting this week in the Crossroads 
Center at Longbinh. A former military po- 
liceman who won the bronze star shortly 
after he arrived here, the soldier said he had 
never touched drugs in the United States. 

“I moved in with this Vietnamese girl,” 
he said. “I thought I'd try some scag. I 
never thought it would get to me. I got in- 
volved in the black market, selling stuff from 
the PX. The scag was everywhere, even in 
the hospital where I had to go for a time 
with a bad leg. 

“I tell you it ruined my life. All it does 
is tear you up. All you think about is scag. 
I am going home soon and I don’t want to 
go home strung out. I’m off and I'm staying 
off.” 

[From the New York Times, May 17, 1971] 
AppicTep GI's Ger HELP IN U.S. 
(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 

Fort Brace, N.C., May 13—Jim is a 20-year- 
old private from Fairbanks, Alaska. Dennis 
is a 20-year-old giant of a soldier at 6 feet 
4 inches, a private from the streets of 
Philadelphia. 

The two have much more in common than 
their ranks and ages. Both are drug addicts 
who wanted to “kick the habit” but found it 
much harder than they had expected. Dennis, 
a veteran of Vietnam, where his heroin was 
cheap and easy to get, recently explained 
the problem he faced when he returned to 
the United States and went home to his 
parents. 

“I was so strung out I couldn’t even talk 
to them,” he said. “I found a lot of my 
friends on the block in jail for robbing 
houses. I saw I was in the same bag because 
drugs were costing me $30 to $50 a day, and 
it made me sick to think of it.” 


OPERATION AWARENESS 


Both Jim and Dennis have now found 
hope through an unusual Army drug treat- 
ment program at Fort Bragg called Opera- 
tion Awareness, which has been having some 
success in rehabilitating addicted soldiers. 

They are far more fortunate than thou- 
sands of other addicted soldiers because, ac- 
cording to Pentagon officials, the program 
here is the only rehabilitation venture of 
its type at any military installation in the 
United States. 

At a time when reports from Saigon say 
that the use of heroin by American troops 
in Vietnam has reached epidemic propor- 
tions and studies indicate that the general 
problem of drug use in the military is in- 
tensifying, the services are only just begin- 
ning to develop a true rehabilitation pro- 
gram for those who have picked up the habit 
in the United States or are bringing it home 
from abroad. 

The traditional military attitude toward 
hard-drug addiction was arrest, confinement 
and dishonorable discharge until the De- 
fense Department issued a directive last Oc- 
tober authorizing—but not requiring—the 
services to develop programs giving amnesty 
to individuals admitting to drug use. 

The directive said that military depart- 
ments “are encouraged to deyelop programs 
and facilities and to restore and rehabilitate 
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members who are drug users or drug addicts 
when such members desire.” 

But so far, the idea that drug addiction is 
a medical problem that requires special treat- 
ment and rehabilitation has been slow to 
catch on in the military, informed sources 
Say. 
Military officials in, Washington say they 
are studying the establishment of rehabilita- 
tion programs modeled on the one here. How- 
ever, little has yet been done to deal with 
addicts other than sending them to military 
hospitals for detoxification and a lecture. 


SCOPE MADE CLEAR 


The scope of the problem was made clear 
in a report filed April 28 by the Subcommit- 
tee on Drugs of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

“The consensus,” the report said, “is that 
40 to 50 per cent of the men entering military 
service have at least experimented with mari- 
Juana; 50-60 per cent of the men in service 
have at least experimented with drugs, prin- 
cipally marijuana; some 20 per cent of our 
military personnel may be marijuana, and 
upwards of 10 per cent of our personnel in 
Vietnam could be using hard narcotics.” 

The report added that there were 160 drug- 
related deaths in the military in 1970, 

Frank A. Bartimo, Assistant General Coun- 
sel of the Defense Department, estimated in 
a report to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee that the use of hard drugs in the 
armed services had doubled each year since 
1967. 

Mr. Bartimo said that, in 1967, the number 
of hard-drug cases investigated by the mili- 
tary totaled 573. The next year, he said, the 
total was 940, It was 1,871 in 1969, he said, 
and 1,533 for the first six months of last year. 

“Amnesty is a delicate tool, which must be 
used with great discretion, for it must not 
vitiate discipline,” Mr. Bartimo said, referring 
to the Pentagon directive. 


IGNORING AMNESTY 


One service, the Marine Corps, has chosen 
to ignore the amnesty program. Its attitude, 
a spokesman at the Pentagon said, is that 
“men who take drugs have no place in the 
Marines.” 

As a consequence, while the Navy, Air 
Force and Army are attempting to combine 
the efforts of chaplains, medical officers and 
lower-level commanding officers to lure ad- 
dicts into treatment centers, the Marines are 
continuing to rely entirely on rigid discipline. 
The Marines’ rate of investigations of drug 
abuse per thousand men has soared far above 
the rest of the armed forces. 

However, Daniel Z. Henkin, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Public Affairs, said 
today in a telephone interview that even the 
Marine Corps was moving to implement the 
amnesty program. 

The Navy started to apply the principles of 
amnesty in April but places its main em- 
phasis on an education program. Since early 
this year, it has operated a school at San 
Diego whose graduates will set up education 
programs in every subcommand of the Navy. 

The Air Force’s name for amnesty is its 
Privileged Communication Program. This 
means that, whereas in the past, the only 
man who had the right to keep in confidence 
everything told to him was the chaplain, a 
man can now admit to his drug addiction to 
his medical officer or commanding officer and 
get medical treatment for it without fear of 
disciplinary reprisals. 

It is the Army that has the biggest prob- 
lem. While Navy and Air Force men usually 
live under close supervision aboard ships or 
at bases, the Army is far more scattered, 
especially in Vietnam, where drugs are cheap 
and easily available. 

The Army has established a dozen “drying 
out” centers in Vietnam and another at Oki- 
nawa, while regular Army medical facilities 


are now available to the addict in Germany 
and in the United States. 
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As long as a man stays off drugs while un- 
der treatment in an Army amnesty program 
he is “home free.” But almost everywhere the 
treatment is little more than detoxification 
and this is only the first, and the easiest, step 
toward rehabilitation. 

The exception is Fort Bragg. 

Operation Awareness was started here by 
the commanding officer, Lieut, Gen. John L. 
Tolson, just over a year ago—five months be- 
fore the Defense Department authorized the 
amnesty program. 

The program offers hope to young men like 
Jim and Dennis who would have otherwise 
been in danger not merely of arrest and 
punishment in the Army but, also of dis- 
honorable discharge, which would have de- 
prived them of the right to eventual care in 
Veterans Administration facilities. 

Jim and Dennis have been admitted to a 
special ward for a 16-week in-patient course 
of treatment. Some of their friends who were 
Jess serlously addicted have joined a grow- 
ing outpatient program that includes “rap” 
sessions and group therapy. 

DEATH AND THEFTS 

General Tolson said he had decided early 

last year that “something must be done.” He 
said he was shocked by a sudden increase 
in hepatitis among his men. Three died of it 
on two successive weekends. At the same 
time, a wave of petty thefts was sweeping the 
base. 
Streets in and around the base had become 
the scene of repeated muggings. And the sur- 
roundings of Fayetteville, the nearest town, 
were dotted with communes, shacks or 
groups of trailers inhabited by men from Fort 
Bragg who were eager to maintain a maxi- 
mum degree of privacy. 

As Operation Awareness took shape, the 
Army had few funds for it. It contributed two 
World War II barracks, 

The problem of staff was tackled by Capt. 
Richard T. Elmore, a former helicopter pilot 
from Charlotte, N.C. 

Captain Elmore, who had a degree in soci- 
ology from the University of North Carolina 
and had done graduate work in counseling 
psychology, scoured the base for men who 
had similar degrees or had studied sociology 
and psychology. He found 17, all enlisted men. 


THE PROGRAM GROWS 


Under the supervision of Dr. Richard Crews, 
an Army consultant in psychology, Operation 
Awareness grew. At first, men were reluctant 
to come in. The first few came in civilian 
clothes and tried to give an assumed name. 
But soon there were more applicants than 
space in the 16-bed ward. To meet the need, 
the next step was to start an outpatient de- 
partment. 

The program Jim and Dennis have begun 
took care of 109 inpatients in its first 10 
months of existence, while the outpatient de- 
partment dealt with 550. A survey of results 
showed that 48 per cent of the inpatients 
and 42 per cent of the outpatients were do- 
ing satisfactorily in their units following 
their return. 

“Compared with the hardened addicts with 
which civilian clinics are familiar,” Captain 
Elmore said “These fellows are not all that 
horribly hooked. Youth is in their favor. 

“Many have been into drugs for only six to 
eight months and have not developed a high 
physical dependence.” 

He composed the following composite pic- 
ture of his patients: 

Their age is 20 to 21; they have had 11 or 
12 years of education; 94 per cent began 
drugs before entering the service (as had Jim 
and Dennis) usually with marijuana; most 
enlisted; they are not draftees; 60 per cent 
have not been to Vietnam; 75 per cent are 
on heroin, 15 per cent are on LSD and 10 
per cent on amphetamines; 85 per cent have 
had disciplinary problems. 
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“SMOKING” ON PATROL 


Dennis, whose past generally coincides with 
this picture, except that he is somewhat more 
deeply addicted, spoke of his background in 
Vietnam. 

“I was there for a year,” he said, “mostly 
on pacification. There were seven of us go- 
ing out on ambush patrols—on patrol and 
smoking that stuff at the same time. 

“Most of the time out there in the field 
there was nothing to do. They came around 
and they were selling everything, including 
heroin. Heroin cost $1.25 for what would 
cost $40 in the U.S., 95 per cent pure. I think 
the Commies have put that stuff around. 

“Gradually you get used to it there were 
always a couple of guys shooting it, or snort- 
ing it. You could get a joint of marijuana 8 
inches long for 5 cents. At first a joint would 
wreck you. I got sick. So I started smoking 
just half a joint. So I could stay high for a 
week on 35 cents.” 

At Fort Bragg, it was the chaplain who 
persuaded Dennis to go to Ward 30, as the 
special ward is known. 

Dennis said that he had asked for metha- 
done to help him “detoxify,” but “they said 
I was just nervous and I made it. 

“Tt’s easier, you know, when you have a 
bunch of boys going through the same sort 
of thing,” he said. 

Jim also went through detoxification with- 
out methadone. 

Only men suffering from very severe physi- 
cal addiction are given methadone, a syn- 
thetic to take away the craving for hard days. 

As Captain Elmore described Operation 
Awareness, the addicts go through four 
phases during which their accomplishments 
are rewarded with points. 

At first, the addicts are awarded points 
merely for standing reveille properly and 
showing up for breakfast and personal 
inspection. 

Later, they receive points for exercising and 
working at menial jobs. 

In the third phase, the men are assigned to 
permanent jobs. 

Finally, the man is integrated back into 
his own unit returning to the ward only 
periodically for consultation and a urinalysis. 

Although Ward 30, the inpatient ward, is 
to a large extent his creation, Captain Elmore 
concedes that the future belongs to the 
outpatient department, which is directed by 
Capt. James Cook, of Concordia, Kan. 

He is a 29 year-old officer with a B.A. in 
sociology and a master’s degree in social work 
from Wooster College in Ohio. 

The outpatient clinic not only reaches 
more people more economically, Captain 
Elmore said, but it also has the advantage 
of keeping a man in the old environment to 
which he must in the end learn to adjust. 

Neither Captain Cook nor Captain Elmore 
claims to be able to effect “cures.” They do 
say that they are putting a good proportion 
of participants on the right road before they 
are released from the armed forces, 

They have no legal right to report the men 
they treat to the civilian authorities, but 
they encourage their patients to seek help 
after they are returned to civilian life. 


[From the New York Times, May 17, 1971] 
GI's FIND Ir ALL IN SAIGON’S SCAG ALLEY 


(By Iver Peterson) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, May 16.—Wartime 
overcrowding created the twisting, narrow 
lane and the mean, cramped cinder-block 
houses that line it, but it is scag, or heroin, 
that gave it its GI. name—Scag Alley—and 
that attracts the bored and unhappy Ameri- 
ean servicemen from nearby Tansonnhut Air 
Base. 

“You can score anything you want here— 
scag, speed, dew, anything—just ask any 
little kid,” a United States Navy enlisted man 
in the alley said last night. 
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The children, bare-legged and wearing 
ragged shirts, play in the alley’s muddy cen- 
ter and banter with the Americans in rau- 
cous, slangy pidgin English while waiting for 
another customer for the variety of drugs the 
sailor described. “Dew” is marijuana, and 
speed is the violent, addictive amphetamine 
stimulant that can be injected or taken in 
pills, 

It is all for sale in Scag Alley, as it is in the 
many other back streets and bars frequented 
by American servicemen in Saigon, 

The G.I.s stand outside the houses talking 
in small groups or sit alone and motionless on 
low stools against the dirty walls. The houses 
are open to the street, Uluminated at night 
only by the light of bare bulbs spilling 
through the open doors and windows of the 
houses. 

Inside several of the houses, Gls sit 
smoking the mixed tobacco-and-heroin cig- 
arettes called “hits.” Children, many of them 
of American fathers, play around the soldiers, 
hanging on their knees and smiling at the 
jokes and caresses of the Americans. 

Drug selling and keeping order in the 
houses is supervised by the “mama-sans,” the 
middle-aged women whose husbands point- 
edly ignore the Americans and the drug 
traffic and who sit with their backs to the 
crowd watching television or talking among 
themselves. 

Some younger girls hang around, flirting 
with the soldiers, but most are off working 
in bars, and few military-aged Vietnamese 
youths are seen. 

POLICE RAIDS INEFFEFTIVE 

Down a narrow passageway off the alley 
and in alittle room used by heroin smokers 
lives Phillip, a 4-year-old whose sandy hair 
and gray eyes bespeak his unknown Ameri- 
can father. Phillip often walks up to Ameri- 
ean soldiers and, pointing with a broad smile 
to his pale cheeks, says: “White.” 

The soldiers who loiter in Skag Alley’s 
shadows say that the Vietnamese police 
sometimes raid the place, but the urchins 
posted at the alley’s entrance from Congly 
Street usually spread the alarm in time to 
hide the heroin and other narcotics. When 
the police do manage to make an arrest, the 
sellers usually find a way out. 

“That, mama-san has been busted three 
times for dealing dope,” one G.I. said, indi- 
cating the sharp-faced, suspicious woman 
who had sold him the pure heroin he was 
gently tapping into the tip of his cigarette. 
“But she’s got the money and paid the cops 
off every time.” 

The American military police are faced 
with another problem—they are not allowed 
to enter a Vietnamese house unless they are 
accompanied by a Vietnamese policeman. 

“And if the pigs are coming, an Air Force 
sergeant said, “we just throw away the hit, 
and we're clean.” He said that he had been 
coming to the same house for six months 
and that he was “strung-out’—addicted to 
heroin. 

But it is not just drugs that draw Ameri- 
can soldiers to Scag Alley. There is also an 
air of friendliness and familiarity—almost of 
family—in the casual playfulness of the 
G.I.’s and the alley’s children. The soldiers 
relax in the drab rooms and watch the Viet- 
mamese families go about their lives, and 
they receive attention and sometimes affec- 
tion. It is not something they find on base. 


WAR POWERS BILL 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 92d 
Congress is witnessing a mounting debate 
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over what has come to be called the “War 
Powers.” Serious questions of responsi- 
bility and efficacy have been highlighted 
by the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
Senator Stennis has introduced an 
amendment which seeks to provide a 
solution to this complicated problem. 

The May 13 issue of the Springfield 
Union carried an editorial, entitled “War 
Powers Bill,” which I am sure will be 
noted by my colleagues for its considered, 
incisive remarks concerning the sharing 
of responsibility for decisions in the field 
of defense. The editorial follows: 

War Powers BILL 


Curbing the President’s powers to commit 
the nation to war is the aim of legislation 
introduced Tuesday by Sen. John C, Stennis, 
chairman of the Senate’s Armed Services 
Committee. The purpose is sound, and there 
is broad support for the measure in Con- 
gress. At best, however, such a law would 
be no guarantee in itself that the United 
States would be free of Vietnmam-type in- 
volvements in the future. 

The legislation would protect the Presi- 
dent’s emergency powers, as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces, to repel attack 
on this country or on U.S. forces, or to pre- 
vent an imminent nuclear attack or rescue 
American citizens in peril abroad, After 30 
days, however, the President would have to 
come back to the Congress for approval of 
any continued use of the military. And in 
other than the emergency situations, Con- 
gress would have to give prior consent to the 
use of any troops, even under the terms of 
a treaty obligation. 

In specifying that the consent of Congress 
would be required for the commitment of 
troops in non-emergency cases, it is possible 
the measure will be challenged on constitu- 
tional grounds. But the Constitution does 
endow Congress with more than the power 
of a formal declaration of war—the power, 
for instance, “to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces,” and “to raise and support armies. .. .” 
It does not appear that the balance of au- 
thority under the legislation would exceed 
constitutional bounds. 

What the legislation could achieve is pro- 
tection against a gradual U.S. involvement in 
an undeclared conventional war. The nature 
of the Vietnam situation never lent itself to 
a formal declaration of war. That would have 
opened the door for this country to launch 
a full-scale attack on North Vietnam, and 
this might well have generated a global war. 
But the defense of South Vietnam did lend 
itself to an eventually massive commitment 
of manpower to a hopeless conventional war. 

If the legislation to curb the President’s 
powers is enacted, it will, as Sen. Stennis 
stated, mean the sharing of a decision too 
big “for one mind to make” and of “too awe- 
some a responsibility for one man to bear.” 
He pointed to the division of public feeling 
over the war in Vietnam and added the 
doubt that this country “could expect to 
prevail in a conventional war in the fore- 
seeable future which was not declared by 
Congress." 

For the law to do its job, however, the col- 
lective judgment of the President and the 
Congress would have to be sound. The 
chances of this should be better if the deci- 
sion is shared, yet there is no absolute cer- 
tainty of this. The so-called Tonkin Gulf 
resolution of 1964 overwhelmingly supported 
President Johnson in “all necessary meas- 
ures” to prevent “further aggression,” fol- 
lowing the report of an attack on two U.S. 
destroyers in the gulf. 

Years later, Congress renounced its own 
resolution, in effect admitting that it had 
been mistaken in a vital decision. There were 
charges, of course, that the Tonkin incident 
had been rigged so that Johnson would be 
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given a free hand in the conduct of the Viet- 
nam war. If so, the Congress was “taken in.” 
This was not a declaration of war, of course, 
but it was the kind of misstep Congress will 
have to remember if the war powers measure 
becomes law. 


NATURE'S WAY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Newark Star Ledger of last Sunday pub- 
lished a very important, crusading, edi- 
torial calling for the establishment of a 
complete recycling system for the State 
of New Jersey. I wholeheartedly endorse 
the aims of the editorial, ““Nature’s Way” 
and I welcome the opportunity to support 
a proposal for such a system when it 
comes to the attention of the Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

The editorial follows: 


NAtTuRE’s Way 


In the environment, recycling is the es- 
sence of conservation. Without Nature’s own 
recycling system working quietly every day— 
and often times beautifully—there would be 
no life on the planet. No air. No water. No 
substance. 

Nature knows how to abide by her own 
rules. She’s been doing it for billions of 
years. 

But man hasn't. He takes from the earth, 
and seldom replaces. He disrupts, damages 
and finally destroys. He restores and en- 
hances only what he feels satisfies his own 
aesthetic and vicarious needs. 

Because the human species has so far re- 
fused to live according to Nature’s unalter- 
able rules, it too faces the real possibility 
of extinction. Man has not only managed 
to wipe out several hundred species on the 
planet in a few centuries; he has also 
dramatically disturbed the world’s lifegiving 
forces—our rivers and lakes, the air over our 
cities and suburbs, our forests and land. . . 
and now our oceans. 

Recycling can begin to reverse this deadly 
trend. It can start to restore that crucial 
balance in the delicately complex ecosystem, 
of which man is a single, vulnerable link. 
When too many links in this living chain are 
broken, the environmental system ultimately 
will break down and die. 

A realistic approach to recycling our vast 
and vanishing resources—metals, paper, ma- 
terials—is currently being undertaken by the 
State Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion. 

The plan, as detailed in a series of articles 
in The Star-Ledger, involves the most far- 
reaching recycling operation in the nation. 
And in the long run, an efficient recycling 
system can save money by properly utilizing 
the state’s billion dollar resources. 

But it cannot work effectively unless re- 
cycling is given everyone's total cooperation— 
government, the business community and all 
citizens. 

The idea simply calls for two basic changes 
in our primitive methods of solid waste col- 
lection and disposal. The first would require 
separation of all refuse at the source: Put- 
ting garbage in one receptacle, and recyclable 
materials in another. 

The second would necessitate separate col- 
lections: Trucks picking up only garbage on 
one trip, and only recyclables on another 
trip. It can be easily implemented because 
garbage collection is done on a twice-weekly 
basis. 
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State Environmental Commissioner Rich- 
ard J. Sullivan thinks the initial plan is 
feasible. Eventually, the state would develop 
regional automated reclamation centers, so 
that separation at the source can be phased 
out as the latest recycling technology is 
introduced. 

The interim operation can begin as soon 
as the state delivers a detailed recycling 
program to the Federal Environmental Pro- 
tection Administration. If the EPA approves 
it, New Jersey would have to pay $6 million, 
and the federal government the balance, or 
$19 million. 

The state would establish 25 regional rec- 
lamation centers at $1 million each. 

New Jersey's 15 congressional representa- 
tives and two U.S. senators must team up 
with the state’s environmental officials to 
convince the federal government of the ex- 
treme urgency of a recycling program. 

The Garden State would be the ideal prov- 
ing grounds for such an experiment because 
it already is the most urbanized in the 
country and, as such, rapidly running out of 
costly sanitary landfill sites. 

More importantly, the longer the state— 
and the nation—delays the development of 
a complete recycling system, the greater the 
danger to the environment and all people. 

Our natural resources won't last forever, 
and with a global population doubling every 
35 years, an ecological crisis is imminent. 

The time to recycle is now—not when it’s 
too late. 


VIETNAM VETERANS FOR A JUST 
PEACE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from a marine veteran 
of Vietnam appeared in the New York 
Times on May 13 this year. 

It is excellently written and from the 
experience I have had with Vietnam vet- 
erans reflects the views of the over- 
whelming majority of the men who have 
served their Nation on the battlefield in 
Southeast Asia. 

The letter follows: 

VETERANS FOR VIETNAM 
(By Bruce N. Kesler) 

Despite statements to the contrary, 2.5 
million Vietnam veterans have not dropped 
out or disappeared. With few exceptions, they 
are pursuing their interrupted careers and 
education, free of self-induced breast- 
beating, proud of their contribution to 
American defense and the Vietnamese future. 

Our commitment is not to Vice President 
Ky or even to President Thieu. It is to the 
Vietnamese people. Their present rulers are 
not the issue, but the establishment of op- 
portunities to create an indigenous govern- 
ment by free choice. 

Leaders of “Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War” are shocked at the wide-scale devasta- 
tion. Perhaps they should study history to 
discover the many millions caught in World 
War II’s path or any other war which has 
raged across the territory of any nation, One 
can state a good case against all wars, but to 
isolate this one and seek to qualitatively 
differentiate the blood spilt is an outrageous 
distortion of reality and an insult to the 
memories of other wars’ victims. 

I am sure the overwhelming majority of 
Vietnam veterans and Americans bitterly re- 


sent the charge from the left that they are 
all war criminals, We are proud of our nation 


and its exertions in defense of freedom in the 
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world. Lieutenant Calley deserved punish- 
ment for his role in the Mylai carnage. And 
American justice gave it to him, as it has 
to over a score of other American soldiers 
who have overstepped the accepted rules of 
war. But one must remember that his actions 
were an aberration, not the rule. America 
punishes its offenders. When will Hanoi start 
punishing its own? 

A young person in America today is pres- 
sured to surrender his mind and reason to 
new left demands and excesses, And if he 
doesn’t toe the proper left line, he is a traitor 
to his generation, a war criminal, a victim 
of immense social pressure to conform and 
march quietly behind bankrupt leadership. 
It is not easy to be an independent, rational 
young person with such generational medi- 
cine men peddling their patented potions for 
class solidarity against the “meanies” and 
“oldies.” It is not a crime to be American 
and young, but it is if one adds to that igno- 
rant, foolish or irrational dialogue as citizens 
of a democratic government. The antiwar 
veterans are not ignorant of the facts; they 
merely use them to form an army of young 
people marching to their drums, exploiting 
issues, fears and people for their own ends. 
That is the crime. 


RACISM IN AFRICA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, to the av- 
erage American, racism in Africa is a 
term which through repetitious use in 
the news media educational system has 
become synonymous with Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 

Those who run about our country at- 
tacking civilized and stable governments 
by shrieking racial epithets are never 
heard to be morally disturbed by black 
racism at the expense of the whites in 
Africa. 

The Republic of Liberia is an African 
nation founded by the United States with 
the help of the American Colonization 
Society to encourage freed slaves to re- 
turn to Africa. Its constitution and laws 
must be considered as approved by and 
satisfactory to our Government inas- 
much as Liberia enjoys the wholehearted 
support of our Government and during 
the fiscal years 1947—70 has been the re- 
cipient of $226 million in foreign 
assistance. 

Yet under the laws of Liberia no white 
person can be a citizen and no person who 
is not a citizen can own real estate. 

Apparently, the expression “racism” 
is but a psychological tool of political 
expediency—it just depends on whose 
friends are being goaded. 

I insert sections 12 and 13 of the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of Liberia in the 
Recorp at this point: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 
(July 26, 1847 as amended to May 1955) 
ARTICLE 5 
Miscellaneous provistons 

Sec. lu... 

Sec. 12. No person shall be entitled to hold 
real estate in this Republic unless he be a 
citizen of the same. Nevertheless this article 
shall not be construed to apply to Coloniza- 
tion, Missionary, Educational, or other benev- 
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olent institutions, so long as the property or 
estate is applied to its legitimate purpose. 

Sec. 13. The great object of forming these 
Colonies being to provide a home for the 
dispersed and oppressed children of Africa, 
and to regenerate and enlighten this be- 
nighted continent, none but Negroes or per- 
sons of Negro descent, shall be eligible to 
citizenship in this Republic. 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the second of two news- 
letters on relations between the United 
States and the People’s Republic of 
China: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman LEE HAMILTON) 

In the wake of “ping pong diplomacy,” the 
improved atmosphere between the U.S and 
Peking may make it easier for the two coun- 
tries to consider their differences. But it does 
not resolve them, and the problems that 
remain are enormous. 

In two areas, however, action is possible. 

Contacts: One way of assuring continued 
action on basic issues is to increase non- 
Official contacts. The recent visit of our table 
tennis team was an important step in this 
direction, and Peking seems anxious to main- 
tain people-to-people diplomatic efforts. 

The U.S. has already gone quite far in 
liberalizing previous travel restrictions and 
encouraging greater contacts. The difficulty 
now is not in applying for a visa to travel in 
mainland China, but in having Peking grant 
it. 

Trade: President Nixon has recently moved 
to end the total embargo on trade with Pe- 
king and to put our trade policies on the 
same basis as trade with the Soviet Union. 
Relaxation of trade policy would have more 
political significance than economic. While 
the export of specified strategic goods would 
continue to be forbidden, direct trade in 
other commodities could be approved. A list 
of these commodities is being drawn up for 
presidential approval, and should be an- 
nounced soon. 

Despite action in these two areas, sub- 
stantial barriers to normal relations remain. 

United Nations membership: The Republic 
of China on Taiwan is now a member of the 
U.N. and Peking is not. With the list of mem- 
ber nations supporting a U.N. seat for Peking 
growing, the U.S. is apparently faced with 
the choice of either agreeing to the admission 
of Peking and the expulsion of Taiwan, or 
supporting some kind of “two China” policy, 
which would provide U.N. seats for both 
Peking and Taiwan. One difficulty with a 
“two China” approach has been that Taiwan 
and Peking have both rejected it. If there 
is no such policy developed, there is little 
doubt that in time Peking will be seated in 
Taiwan’s place. 

Taiwan: The principal focus of discord in 
U.S.-Peking relations is the future of Taiwan. 
The U.S. is committed to the defense of 
Taiwan; Peking is committed to the recovery 
of the island, and its inclusion In the People’s 
Republic. Neither country will abandon these 
basic positions, and there is no apparent solu- 
tion. Resolution of this conflict of opinion 
may best be left to the Chinese themselves, 
with the U.S. acting only as observer. 

Military posture: No amount of ping pong 
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diplomacy can reconcile the differences be- 
tween the U.S. and Peking over the Vietnam 
war. They are still backing opposite sides. 
Each still regards the other as a security 
threat. The U.S. can and should continue to 
maintain a credible military deterrent, but 
we can also lower our military profile in 
Asia which should help reduce the tensions 
existing between the two countries. 

Recognition: The question of formal U.S. 
recognition of Peking, widely regarded as 
the crucial issue in our relations with China, 
is believed to be less important than many 
people have assumed. Progress in all the areas 
just discussed will have to occur before diplo- 
matic recognition could take place. If the 
U.S. were to accord this recognition now, 
Peking would be likely to either reject or 
ignore that move. 

The future of U.S.-Peking relations could 
bring a long, gradual process of mutual ac- 
commodation, leading to a situation similar 
to that now existing between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. Great problems and real 
dangers would persist, but the mechanisms 
for dealing with them and preventing con- 
ficts would be far better than at present. 


CONGRESSMAN DRINAN EXPOSES 
HISC AS WASTEFUL AND FUTILE 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to share the thoughts of the Hon- 
orable Ropert F. Drinan, my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts, 
with all of my colleagues. Mr. Drrnan, 2 
member of the House Internal Security 
Committee, has many considered and in- 
telligent comments to make about the 
committee and I am sure his article will 
be of genuine interest to us all. 

The material follows: 


WASTEFULNESS AND FurTitiry or HISC 
(By Rosert F. DRINAN) 


Rep. Richard H. Ichord, chairman of the 
House Internal Security Committee, of which 
I am a member, took exception in The Globe 
of April 16 to an article written by S. J. 
Micciche of The Globe, Washington Bureau 
on March 14. 

Chairman Ichord seeks to establish, in the 
seven points which he makes, his contention 
that at least since he took over the chair- 
manship of the committee at the beginning 
of the 91st Congress, the committee has ex- 
tended procedural due process to all witnesses 
who have appeared before the group. 

After Rep. Ichord has made his seven 
rather extensive points he concedes that he 
has “taken the offensive paragraph of Mr. 
Micciche out of context.” His whole article 
was, of course, centered on the action of the 
House of Representatives in sustaining the 
majority view of the members of the House 
Internal Security Committee to the effect 
that the House should not obey the decree 
of a Federal Court in Chicago permitting in- 
dicted individuals before that Court access 
to documents in the files of the former House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Rep. 
Ichord has no answer to Mr. Micciche's excel- 
lent point that such conduct was unjust ex- 
cept to say that the majority of the House of 
Representatives did not recognize the injus- 
tice of their vote to defy the mandate of a 
Federal Court decreeing discovery for persons 
accused of the serious crime of contempt of 
Congress, 

It is ironic indeed that Rep. Ichord can 
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justify the refusal of access to records of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
three defendants in Chicago even though 
they possess a Federal decree of discovery 
when, according to an admission made in 
1967 by the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, some 41 Federal agencies are given regular 
access to the information stored in the com- 
mittee’s dossiers. In the same report of HUAC 
which released this statistic it was noted that 
the Secretary of Defense admitted that his 
department had occasion to check HUAC’s 
files “approximately 120 times a week.” The 
U.S. Civil Service Commission admitted that 
about 288,000 searches of HUAC files had been 
made in the previous year in the course of 
employment investigation. 

In view of these practices Mr. Micciche is 
substantially correct when he notes that the 
practice of the House Internal Security Com- 
mittee is to take testimony, often hearsay, 
speculative and opinionated and “later pub- 
lish it without affected individuals having 
been heard.” Rep. Ichord may be technically 
correct in that the committee no longer en- 
gages in this practice in its open meetings 
but the staff of 49 employees of the House 
Internal Security Committee regularly col- 
lect derogatory information from undisclosed 
sources and add it to their data bank. 

It also should be pointed out that nowhere 
in the rules describing the jurisdiction of the 
House Internal Security Committee can one 
find any authority for the data bank or the 
free reporting service maintained by that 
committee for Federal officials and agencies. 

What is clear more and more is that the 
House of Representatives, a legislative body, 
through the instrumentality of the House 
Internal Security Committee is maintaining 
an unauthorized snooping and reporting 
service which provides the Executive Depart- 
ment with alleged information about Ameri- 
can citizens all or some of which might be 
fiction or fantasy. 

During last year the House Internal Se- 
curity Committee spent over $450,000 in addi- 
tion to the approximately $250,000 which the 
Committee gets automatically as a Standing 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
These two sums, furthermore, do not include 
the tremendous annual expenditure in tax- 
payers’ money which results from the expen- 
sive litigation caused by the activities of 
HISC, From the date of the creation of the 
committee as a standing unit of the House, 
January 3, 1945, 174 contempt citations have 
been issued by this committee. One hundred 
and forty two of these citations failed in 
court, either in trial or on appeal. The tre- 
mendous amount of money and effort ex- 
pended by the Department of Justice on these 
citations, 80 percent of which failed, is not 
difficult to imagine. During this entire period, 
moreover, only 13 other citations for con- 
tempt were issued (i.e. during the period of 
1945 to the present) by the other 20 Standing 
Committees of the Congress. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Micciche and 
many other journalists and newspapers will 
continue to examine the wastefulness and 
futility and indeed the entire irrelevance of 
the inquiries being made by the House In- 
ternal Security Committee, a group with the 
third largest staff of any of the 21 Standing 
Committees of the House of Representatives. 

It is clear, of course, that the Federal gov- 
ernment should investigate and prosecute 
crimes of espionage and treason, This task 
belongs properly to the Department of Jus- 
tice and not to the Congress. Any investiga- 
tion which might be necessary for any fur- 
ther laws in this area before Congress is pre- 
pared to act can and should be carried out 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Court REBUKED IcHORD ON “RADICAL” List 
(By S. J. Micciche) 

WasHINGTON—Last fall, the US District 

Court in Washington prohibited the publi- 
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cation of a report by the House Internal 
Security Committee. 

It was an unprecedented action. 

Rep. Richard H. Ichord (D-Mo.) HISC, 
chairman, protested the injunction was a 
judicial infringement upon the work of a 
committee of Congress. 

But in issuing the injunction Judge 
Gerhard Gesell found the report was “in- 
tended only for exposure and intimidation,” 
serving no legitimate legislative purpose and 
violating the Constitution's First Amendment 
right of free speech. 

The report identified 57 individuals whom 
the committee conceived of as “radicals” and 
who were paid fees for campus speeches. 

A member of Ichord’s committee Rep. Louis 
Stokes, (D-Ohio), labeled the report a 
“blacklist .. . having as its single intention 
to discourage those the committee finds to be 
‘radical extremists’ from speaking on college 
and university campuses.” 

The report was a compilation of responses 
to a questionnaire sent by the committee to 
selected colleges asking them to list their 
outside speakers and the fees paid to them 
over a two year period, 1968-1970. 

The committee ostensibly undertook the 
task to determine if “honoraria might be a 
substantial source of revenue for the revolu- 
tionary movement.” 

Ninety-nine colleges replied to the com- 
mittee, representing 3.8 percent of the 2551 
colleges in the nation. 

These replies produced for the committee 
the names of 1168 speakers who had appeared 
over the two year period. And of these, the 
committee culled out 57 who “were identi- 
fiable” as having “had membership in or 
provided support” to “revolutionary, radical” 
organizations, several of which were con- 
cerned with ending the war in Vietnam. 

Though the 57 “radicals” represented less 
than 5 percent of the 1168 campus speakers, 
the committee concluded: 

“... The limited sampling is sufficient 
to alert the Congress, college and university 
administrators, faculty, alumni, students and 
parents to the probable extent of campus 
guesoratory in promoting the radical revolu- 
tionary movement.” 

The 57 designated “radicals” received a 
total of $102,600, averaging roughly $1800 
each—over two years. However, the commit- 
tee reported: 

“The Congress of the United States can 
reasonably conclude that the campus-speak- 
ing circuit is certainly the source of signifi- 
cant financing for members or supporters of 
organizations promoting disorderly violent 
and revolutionary activity.” 

No hearings were held. No witnesses were 
summoned. No determination was at- 
tempted of the character of the speeches 
delivered. 

Yet, this listing of 57 “radicals” was to 
fortify the committee’s concern over the 
“rapid escalation of extremism that has pro- 
duced such violence as rioting, bombing, 
sabotage, arson, murder, in addition to ter- 
roristic attacks.” 

Certainly, Ichord subseribes to “law and 
order.” But he has an advantage over the 
ordinary citizen or “radical.” When the law 
doesn’t suit him, he has managed to pass a 
law that does. 

This is what he did last December to get 
the controversial report published by the 
Government Printing Office. 

Rather than await the appeal process from 
the injunction, Ichord successfully impressed 
his. House colleagues with his complaint of 
judicial infringement. At his urging the 
House approved an order directing the pub- 
lication of the report and threatening any- 
one who interfered with contempt of Con- 
gress even in “acting under color of office.” 

Again in March, Ichord persuaded the 
House to permit him to refuse to abide by 
a Federal court order to produce records for 
pre-trial discovery use of defendants charged 
with contempt of Congress six years ago 
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by his committee’s predecessor, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 
court held the defendants were entitled to 
them. 

Being content with the agreement of col- 
leagues should not be as satisfying as being 
found right under equality of law ... and 
justice. 


HOUSE CHAIRMAN DISPUTES GLOBE ARTICLE 

S. J. Micciche of your Washington Bureau, 
(Sunday Globe, March 14), has made mis- 
statements of fact concerning the work of 
the House Committee on Internal Security 
(HCIS) of which I am chairman. I am quot- 
ing below the inaccurate paragraph followed 
by my clarifying comments. 

According to Mr. Micciche, “The practice 
of these committees is to take raw testimony 
in secret, often hearsay, speculative and 
opinionated, and later publish it without 
affected individuals having been heard. The 
result is too often a composite by inference 
and innuendo of allegations unsupported by 
evidence.” 

Point 1: that the HCIS takes “raw” testi- 
mony. The committee records will show that 
no testimony has been taken in an investi- 
gative hearing since I took over the chair- 
manship at the beginning of the 91st 
Congress without both the facts and the 
background of the witness first being 
checked. 

Point 2: that HCIS testimony is taken 
“in secret.” My committee has the second 
best record in the House for holding open 
hearings. The only closed investigative hear- 
ings were held (a) at the specific request 
of the witnesses who feared physical harm 
if they testified publicly (3 instances) and 
(b) for the purpose of taking testimony 
which the committee members felt might 
tend to degrade or defame a person. In the 
latter instances this testimony was not re- 
leased until more than reasonable efforts 
had been made to contact the affected per- 
son and give him an opportunity to comment 
on the allegation. In the course of the in- 
vestigations of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, the communist infiltration of the 
New Mobilization Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam, and the Black Panther Party, 
committee investigators personally contacted 
many of the persons in leadership positions 
for the precise purpose of giving them the 
opportunity to be heard. These personal con- 
tacts were followed up by letters affording 
these persons still another opportunity to 
make any statements desired. In addition 
the Committee invited in witnesses who 
spoke in defense or explanation of the activi- 
ties of the organizations under investigation. 
These witnesses were treated courteously, 
their statements were listened to carefully, 
and were published in full. 

Point 3: that testimony taken at HCIS 
hearings is “often hearsay”. This is true for 
the very practical reason that no congres- 
sional committee could collect the large body 
of facts needed for legislative background if 
the rules of evidence were strictly applied. 
But when a law enforcement officer, for ex- 
ample, testifies under oath before me con- 
cerning statements made to him by others 
and testifies further that his sources cannot 
be revealed for reasons of personal safety 
and-or the continued effectiveness of the offi- 
cer’s investigative responsibilities, the test. of 
reasonableness justifies its acceptance as part 
of the entire body of information to be 
considered. 

Point 4: that the testimony taken is “often 
speculative.” In the sense that the testi- 
mony is “idle or casual” (presumably Mr. 
Micciche’s meaning), this is not true. Neither 
I as chairman of the full committee, nor 
the other members when acting as chairmen 
of subcommittees, have permitted any digres- 
sions from the purpose of the testimony. 

Point 5: that the “practice” of the HCIS 
is to take “opinionated” testimony. In the 
sense that the committee seeks biased testi- 


mony this is not true. In the sense that wit- 
nesses have testified concerning a “view, 
judgment, or appraisal formed in the mind 
about a particular matter” (Webster) this is 
true. One of the most valuable contributions 
‘a public official (or an unfriendly witness, 
for that matter) can make at a congressional 
hearing is to furnish his opinions. It is these 
opinions founded on personal experience 
which, when coupled with facts, permit mem- 
bers of congress to reach useful conclusions. 

Point 6: that the HCIS publishes testi- 
mony without affected individuals having 
been heard. If affected individuals have not 
been heard it is their choice, not the com- 
mittee’s. As I have noted, ample opportu- 
nities have been given to affected persons to 
testify or furnish written comments. Any 
written comments received have been made a 
part of the published record. 

Point 7: that the result of HCIS hearings 
“is too often a composite by inference and 
innuendo of allegations unsupported by evi- 
dence.” That is not true. Our published hear- 
ings speak for themselves and no reasonable 
person who takes the time to read them will 
find that they contain anything other than 
overwhelming factual evidence. 

I have, of course, taken the offensive para- 
graph of Mr. Micciche out of context. The 
import of his entire article was that the 
House of Representatives was wrong in vot- 
ing not to honor excessive demands for pro- 
duction of old records of the former House 
Committee on Un-American. Activities for 
use of defendants in a Federal] court action. 
63 members of the House were in agreement 
with Mr. Micciche. 291 were not. 

Jay Epstein, writing in the New Yorker 
magazine recently, exposed the gullibility of 
the press in accepting unproved allegations 
concerning Black Panther killings. He per- 
formed a much needed service in reminding 
our news publishers that although unproved 
allegations, however wild, are proper grist 
for the news mill there is still an obligation 
for newsmen to verify their stories. Mr. Mic- 
ciche of your newspaper has himself done 
precisely what he accuses my committee of 
doing and I am disappointed that Mr. Ep- 
stein’s widely publicized lesson in elementary 
journalism has been so little regarded. 

RICHARD H. IcHorp, 
Chairman. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LAOS: A LAKE OF BLOOD 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a legal 
resident of Minnesota, Mr. James E. 
Malia, is the director of the International 
Voluntary Services program in Laos. I 
ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
after these remarks two letters, one 
addressed to me, the other to the Presi- 
dent, written recently by Mr. Malia. I 
also want to place in the RECORD an 
April 7, 1971, New York Times piece by 
Fred Branfman entitled “A Lake of 
Blood.” 

Mr. Speaker, we should not be sur- 
prised by these descriptions of the deci- 
mation of the Lao and Meo people in 
Laos. The Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Refugees and Escapees, chaired 
by the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), has made our 
role in this slaughter “perfectly clear.” 
See the February 24, 1971, Recorp on 
page 3786 for a number of press articles 
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detailing the human costs of the “un- 
known war” in Laos. 
As Mr. Malia writes the President: 


We recognize that ours is not the only 
viclence against these people. We condemn 
also the destruction and killing brought by 
the North Vietnamese. But we do not believe 
that their presence in Laos, nor the presence 
of an indigenous Communist movement, 
justifies U.S. military activity against an 
entire society. 


Few of those who live in the geograph- 
ical area of Indochina known to us as 
Laos have any understanding of Laos 
as a nation. U.S. involvement in that 
tragic land has, in conjunction with the 
aggressive Vietnamese, insured that 
hundreds of thousands, already dead, or 
dying or marked for death, will not live 
to be Laotians. To talk of self- 
determination in such circumstances is 
hypocrisy. U.S. noninvolvement will not 
lead to either a bloodbath or most likely, 
to Vietnamese withdrawal. But as Mr. 
Malia concludes his letter to me: 


The peoples of these countries, who must 
live with the solutions to their mutual prob- 
lems, must be allowed to work them out 
amongst themselves. The results may not be 
acceptable to us, but they will undoubtedly 
in some way be acceptable to those who 
must live with them. This is what is most 
important. 


Our intervention in Laos has made the 
ultimate reconciliation more difficult and 
it will be most likely less advantageous 
to the peoples of Laos. The lesson is clear. 
In areas not vital to our national secu- 
rity, any military intervention must have 
the sanction of the world community 
and it must be agreeable to those peoples 
most intimately involved in the area. 
Any other policy can only lead to other 
Laotian tragedies. 

The material follows: 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES, INC., 
APO San Francisco; March 18, 1971. 
Hon. DONALD FRASER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I am a resident of Minnesota and am 
presently the Director of the International 
Voluntary Services program in Laos. I have 
been in Laos for the past three and a half 
years and thus feel that I speak with some 
credibility when talking about Laos, its peo- 
ple, and what the American military pres- 
ence is doing to these people and this coun- 
try. It is my conviction that the American 
military presence in Laos and the para-mili- 
tary activity that supports it is not in the 
best interest of Laos or its people and that it 
should be withdrawn by the end of this year. 

A basic reality in Southeast Asia is North 
Viet-Nam. They are a strong, competent, ag- 
gressive people. The other peoples of South- 
east Asia must in some way come to terms 
with them. This is not a new phenomena as 
for the past five hundred years peoples in 
this part of the world have had to in some 
way reconcile themselves with North Viet- 
Nam. This is still the case today, Continuing 
American involvement in Southeast Asia 
only forestalls this reconciliation and at a 
price devastating to the indigenous people 
and to ourselves. 

In Laos, a land of diverse ethnic groups, 
cultures and traditions, we have used these 
divisions in our cause against Communism 
and North Viet-Nam. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency arms and directs an army of 
tribal people, mostly Meo, against the com- 
munist insurgents and the North Viet- 
namese. With money we have exploited their 
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traditional desire for independence for our 
objectives. For the Meo it has meant the 
destruction of nearly half their population 
and the establishment of a nearly irrepara- 
ble breach between these people and the 
North Vietnamese. Now we arm boys to do 
most of the fighting. They have little train- 
ing and little chance against the well trained 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese troops. 
Why do we continue to support this carnage? 
Isn't it time that someone said stop? 

In the whole of Laos we support a right 
wing government controlled by the military. 
We have paid off the generals and upper class 
elite to keep the government loyal to us so 
as to be a vehicle through which we can 
carry out our objectives in Laos. We support 
an army which must conscript at gun point 
and which is slowly ridding the country side 
of its young men. To what end is all this? 

We have bombed civilian areas in a sys- 
tematic destruction of the human basis for 
society. People, homes, and communities 
were destroyed. Finally, when given the 
chance, the people left their homeland to 
come to an area where the Americans do not 
bomb. Is this in the best interest of Laos’ 
people? 

Laos and its people are slowly being de- 
stroyed by a continuing American military 
presence that uses this country and these 
people in our fight against communism. 
President Nixon's Vietnamization policy will 
only continue to use these people for the 
protection of American lives, for the perpe- 
tration of American objectives. Such activity 
is demeaning to a country which espouses to 
values of human dignity and equality. Thus 
I would urge that in your capacity as a 
United States Representative you do all that 
is possible toward bringing about a swift 
and total withdrawal of all American mili- 
tary activity in Laos and in Southeast Asia. 
The peoples of these countries, who must 
live with the solutions to their mutual prob- 
lems, must be allowed to work them out 
amongst themselves. The results may not be 
acceptable to us, but they will undoubtedly 
in some way be acceptable to those who must 
live with them. This is what is most 
important. 

If I can be of any help to you in the future, 
please do not hesitate to ask. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. MA, 
Director, IVS, Vietiane, Laos. 


VIENTIANE, Laos, 
March 15, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: We are deeply distressed by your de- 
cision to encourage and to support the South 
Vietnamese invasion of Laos. We have heard 
and read your explanations of this decision, 
in terms of shortening the war and protecting 
American lives. But we know that the mili- 
tary reality will be further chaos and further 
suffering among people who have already 
suffered much because of American military 
activity. We condemn this policy which uses 
the Lao people as pieces in a grand global 
design which they neither understand nor 
care about. Though there would still be fight- 
ing without the American involvement, the 
intensity of the present destruction takes 
place for reasons which have virtually 
nothing to do with local political alignments 
or conditions. We condemn also the eagerness 
to protect American lives by the sacrifice of 
Asian lives, 

We are not military experts or political 
analysts. We are volunteers concerned for 
our fellow man, working to help them in 
agriculture, social welfare, community devel- 
opment, and education, Collectively, we have 
lived and worked among the Lao people for 
many years, speaking their language, coming 
to know and understand many of their con- 
cerns. During this time, we have also come 
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to know the destruction and sorrow brought 
to them by the United States military action. 

The extensive bombing of civilian areas is 
particularly vicious. In talking with refugees, 
we have heard what the days and nights 
under bombardment are like. Refugees tell 
of being forced to live in holes and caves, of 
having to farm at night, of the systematic 
destruction by U.S. war planes of the human 
basis for a society. These people were not 
soldiers, nor were there soldiers in their vil- 
lages. Yet they were bombed; their homes 
were destroyed and anti-personnel bombs 
were dropped to kill and maim people on 
contact. Children were particularly vulner- 
able. So now these people have fied their 
homeland to live in resettlement villages in 
areas where the United States does not yet 
bomb. 

The CIA trains and supports its own clan- 
destine army in Laos. A large proportion of 
the soldiers in this “secret” army are from 
the Meo and other tribal groups. The U.S. 
has exploited their traditional toughness and 
independence in our own crusade against 
Communism. The result has been the decima- 
tion and dislocation of the tribal populace. 

The Meo have lost nearly half their male 
population, and much of the fighting is now 
done by young boys with little training of 
any kind. Much of their traditional culture 
has been destroyed in the repeated forced 
migration into inhospitable but “safe” areas. 
Our use of these people has also opened a 
nearly irreparable breach between the tribal 
people and the North Vietnamese. The need 
in Laos, as official American statements sup- 
posedly recognize, is for reconciliation, not 
greater division, greater bitterness. 

Yet now, with strong backing from U.S. 
military forces, the South Vietnamese are 
fighting in southern Laos. This has upset a 
delicate status quo and expanded the fight- 
ing once more into populated areas west of 
the invaded territory, as well as aggravating 
already serious fighting elsewhere within 
Laos. It can only be described as an escala- 
tion of this war, if not for American soldiers, 
then certainly for the Lao people. And these 
people are also worthy of our concern, and 
yours. 

We condemn the United States military 
activity in Laos and ask that you act im- 
mediately to end the wholesale destruction 
of lives and of Lao society. We recognize that 
ours is not the only violence against these 
people. We condemn also the destruction 
and killing brought by the North Vietnam- 
ese. But we do not believe that their pres- 
ence in Laos, nor the presence of an in- 
digenous Communist movement, justifies 
U.S. military activity against an entire so- 
ciety. It is not in the interests of the people 
we are trying to help. Nor is it in the long 
range interests of the United States. We 
simply cannot base our policy towards Laos, 
or toward Southeast Asia, or toward any part 
of the underdeveloped world, on our own 
selfish concerns for global order. There must 
be and will be fundamental change in these 
areas of the world. It would be more in keep- 
ing with both the ideals and the interests 
of the U.S. to help make these changes. 
Instead, United States policy has made them 
more and more difficult, arming one group 
against another, reinforcing the economic 
and political imbalance between the rural 
population and the urban elite, and polariz- 
ing political forces to discourage national 
and regional cooperation. 

Your responsibility extends beyond the 
creation of a situation in which no more 
Americans are being killed. The United 
States can and should encourage an atmos- 
phere that would allow the dissident factions 
fighting in Laos and the rest of Indo China 
to work out their own solutions to local 
problems. U.S. policy may influence some of 
the decisions, but no lasting solution will 
come from the imposition of a rigid frame- 
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work determined primarily by short range 
interests of the United States. 
Sincerely, 

T. Hunter Wilson, James E. Malia, Pred 
Cunningham II, Jane Stone, Steve 
Stone, LeRoy Battcher, Joyce Battcher, 
Linda Durnbaugh, Allen Inversin, Cor- 
nelis M. Keur, Beth E. Hansen, Fred J. 
Evans, John C. Kiechle, Steven A. 
Bunck, Jermain D. Porter, Richard H. 
Burkhart, Henry F. Thorne, Allan W. 
Best, Valdemar Petersen, James R. 
Bowman, Elizabeth J. Wiggans. 


A LAKE z OF BLoop 
(By Fred Branfman) 


(Note.—Fred Branfman, an American free- 
lance writer fluent in Laotian, was an educa- 
tional adviser of Interntional Volunteer 
Services.) 

I have recently returned from Laos, where 
I spent the last four years. During the last 
year we interviewed over 1,000 refugees from 
northeastern Laos ana the four provinces in 
southern Laos through which the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail runs. They had left these Pathet 
Lao-controlled areas, which are today in- 
habited by an American-estimated half- 
million civilians. 

Each, without exception, said that his vil- 
lage had been totally leveled by bombing. 
Each, without exception, said that he had 
spent months or even years. on end hiding 
in holes or trenches dug into foothills. 

The refugees say that the bombing began 
in 1964. One twenty-year-old boy from 
Khangkhai, in northeastern Laos, describes 
it: “The bombing began first on the Plaine 
des Jarres, then at Khangkhai. Everyone 
seemed afraid because we had never seen 
anything like this, and we didn’t even know 
where the planes came from. But we knew 
they were jets because the noise was like 
one made by the thunder.” 

When asked why they did not keep on 
the move, one mother of three explained, 
“How could we? We had to try and grow 
enough rice to survive. The children and 
grandparents could not live a life of constant 
movement. And we had to try and care for 
our buffalo and cows, our belongings.” 

It is of 1969, however, when American jets 
bombing North Vietnam were diverted into 
Laos, that the refugees speak most. When 
asked how often the planes came, they uni- 
formly report that they “cannot count.” As 
an old leathery-faced man put it, “The 
planes came like the birds, and the bombs 
fell like the rain.” 

One 37-year-old rice farmer said: “In the 
region of Xiengkhouang there came to be a 
lake of blood and destruction, most pitful for 
friends and children and old people. Before, 
my life was most enjoyable and we worked in 
our ricefields and gardens. Our progress was 
great. But then came changes in the manner 
of the war, which caused us to lose our land, 
our upland and paddy ricefields, our cows and 
our buffaloes. For there were airplanes and 
the sounds of bombs throughout the sky and 
hills. All we had were the holes.” 

But though the people spent most of their 
time hiding in caves and tunnels, they were 
forced to go out at least once a day. They 
had to try and grow enough rice or manioc 
to survive; to pound rice, relieve themselves 
or beg food from better-off neighbors; to 
graze and water livestock, for whom they 
felt a strong bond of affection. As one old 
man put it, “My buffaloes were a source of 
100,000 loves and 100,000 worries for me.” 

When they did, there was a good chance 
they would be riddled by anti-personnel 
bombs, shredded by fragmentation bombs, 
burned by napalm or buried alive by 500- 
pounds bombs. 

A 35-year-old man who, sitting baretorsoed 
in a small hut one day, explained: “Me Ou 
was my mother-in-law. She was 59 when she 
died on February 20, 1968. The jets had come 
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over about 10 A.M. and she was hiding in 
our trench with the rest of my family. It 
was cold and she was an old lady. She decided 
to leave the trench about 3 P.M. to get 
some clothing for the children and herself. 
She went into our house about twenty yards 
away. Suddenly the jets came again and 
bombed our village, She didn’t have time to 
get out of the house. She was burned alive.” 

The Plaine des Jarres is today a deserted 
wasteland. 

One 35-year-old woman from the Plaine des 
Jarres has written: “Every day and every 
night the planes came to drop bombs on 
us. We lived in holes in order to protect 
our lives. There were bombs of many 
kinds . . . I saw my cousin die in the field 
of death. My heart was most disturbed, and 
my voice called out loudly as I ran to the 
houses. Thusly, I saw the life of the popula- 
tion and the dead people on account of the 
war with many airplanes in the region of 
Xiengkhouang. Until there were no houses 
at all. And the cows and buffalo were dead. 
Until it was leveled and you could see only 
the red, red ground. I think of this time and 
still I am afraid.” 

In spite of all they have been through, 
the people we have talked to are relatively 
fortunate. They are out from under, Today 
millions of civilians in Laos and Cambodia 
remain under precisely the same conditions. 

It must be understood that the guerrillas 
of Indochina have long since learned to keep 
on the move constantly through the forest 
in small groups, mostly at night; that our 
infra-red scopes cannot locate them, and our 
jets bombing at 600 miles an hour cannot hit 
them; that even the United States Air Force 
does not pointlessly drop ordnance in the 
forest; and that as more airplanes are made 
available, the purpose of the bombing be- 
comes, in the words of Robert Shaplen, writ- 
ing in Foreign Affairs of April 1970, “to 
destroy the social and economic fabric in 
enemy areas.” 

We are carrying out “tactical air support” 
for troops In combat, and “air interdiction” 
against trucks, to be sure. But we are at 
the same time practicing the most protracted 
bombing of civilian targets in history. 


VA VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
this year marks the 25th anniversary of 
the Veterans’ Administration Voluntary 
Service, which coordinates volunteer pro- 
grams in the Nation’s VA hospitals, Vol- 
unteers in these hospitals perform an in- 
valuable service by providing extra care 
and assistance to patients which doctors 
and nurses do not have the time to give. 
The challenge of the 1970’s will be 
caring for the nearly 300,000 men who 
have been wounded in Vietnam. As de- 
mands on the professional nursing and 
medical staff increase, the role of volun- 
teers and the need for their personal 
care and attention to veterans becomes 
more and more significant. 

Last year, volunteers at the Fort How- 
ard Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
contributed more than 27,800 man-hours 
of service, under the supervision of Dr. 
Saul Fortunoff, director of the hospital. 
I would like to pay tribute to the men, 
women, and organizations who donated 
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their time and service to the Fort 

Howard VA Hospital by including their 

names in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 

follows: 

THOUSAND Hours OF SERVICE AND HAVE SERVED 
at Least ONE HUNDRED Hours DURING THE 
PAST YEAR. 
Teresa Kupfer, 

Legion Auxiliary. 
Jane Connor, 18,100 hours, Veterans of For- 

eign Wars Aux. 

Minnie McDonnell, 7,849 hours, American 

Legion Auxiliary. 

Minnie Henry, 6,936 hours, Service Star 

Legion. 

Helen Johnson, 5,929 hours; Veterans of 

Foreign Wars Aux. 

Edward Cross, 4,417 hours, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 
Grace Deily, 3,769 hours, American Red 

Cross. 

Madeline Offley, 3,372 hours, American Red 

Cross. 

Roberta Weber, 3,274 hours, Veterans of 

Foreign Wars Aux, 

Richard Binick, 2,847 hours, 

American Veterans. 

Lillian Yaniger, 2,689 hours, Jewish War 

Veterans Auxiliary. 

Rena Skiles, 2,039 hours, American Red 

Cross. 

Mary Govoni, 1,988 hours, American Red 

Cross. 

Joseph Manko, 1,920 hours, Catholic War 

Veterans. 

Lillian Morrison, 1,612 hours, Veterans of 

Foreign Wars Aux. 

Marion Salter, 1,564 hours, American Red 

Cross. 

Bernard Morenz, 1,559 hours, Veterans of 

World War I. 

Pauline Tarlton, 1,420 hours, American 

Legion Auxiliary. 

Jane Bessent, 1,353 hours, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Aux. 

Melvin Piker, 1,346 hours, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

Pearle Garrison, 1,286 hours, American Red 

Cross. 

Margaret Livingstone, 1,225 hours, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Alice Levoff, 
Church. 
CERTIFICATES OF RECOGNITION TO ORGANIZATIONS 


American Gold Star Mothers. 

American Legion: Department of Mary- 
land, Montfaucon Post +4; Waverly Post 
#164; Parkville Post #183; Soris of the 
Legion—Squadron #183. 

American Legion Auxillary: Department 
of Maryland, Dundalk Unit #38; Parkville 
Unit #183; Rosedale Unit #180. 

Boumi Temple, Legion of Honor. 

Catholic War Veterans—Mt. Carmel Post 
#706. 

Catholic War Veterans Auxillary: Depart- 
ment of Maryland, Mt. Carmel Unit #706. 

Disabled American Veterans—Chapter #21. 

Dundalk Eagle. 

Dundalk Times. 

First Baptist Church of Dundalk. 

Jewish Armed Services Committee of 
Baltimore, 

Jewish War Veterans—Department of 
Maryland. 

Jewish War Veterans Auxiliary—Depart- 
ment of Maryland. 

Kenwood Television Service. 

Knights of Columbus—Santa Maria Coun- 
cll 1733. 

Military Order of the Cootie—Pup Tent #4. 

100 HOURS 

Zorha Alam, American Red Cross. 

Gladys Ruffin, The American Red Cross. 

Kathy Minarovic, The Catholic High 
School. 

Charmie Stallings, First Baptist Church of 
Dundalk, 


19,234 hours, American 


Disabled 


1,154 hours, St. Thomas 
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Mable Huffman, Inverness Presbyterian 
Church. 

Edward Szetela, Knights of Columbus. 

Gloria Brown, Nonaffiliated. 

George Cunningham, Nonaffiliated. 

Anne Cox, Nonaffiliated. 

Mary Ellinger, Nonaffiliated. 

Anne Goetz, Nonaffiliated. 

Carolyn Peeples, Nonaffiliated. 

Roberta Poland, Nonaffiliated. 

Lydia Rothwell, Nonaffiliated. 

Lois Rhind, Nonaffiliated. 

Betty Stenger, Nonaffiliated. 

Diane Beachy, Sparrows Point High School. 

Sheila Bloss, Sparrows Point High School. 

Theresa Gasker, Sparrows Point High 
School. 

Mary Ray, Sparrows Point High School. 

Ethel Kralick, 29th Division Association 
Auxillary. 

Paul Crutchley, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


500 HOURS 


Mary Ambrosetti, *(300 hours), American 
Legion Auxiliary. 

Mary Carroll, St. Thomas Church. 

Mildred Bryant, *(300 hours), Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Auxillary. 


1,000 HOURS 


Margaret Livingstone, American Red Cross. 
Richard Hartman, Sparrows Point High 
School. 
Jane Bessent, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. 
1,750 HOURS 
Joseph Manko, Catholic War Veterans. 
2,500 HOURS 
Richard Binick, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 
Edward Cross, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Lilian Yaniger, Jewish War Veterans 
Auxiliary. 
100 HOURS 
Rita Clark, Veterans of Foreign Wars Aux- 
iliary. 
Sophia Kowlaczyk, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxiliary. 
Louise Kraemer, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. 
Lorena Nolan, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. 
Dorthey Thompson, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxiliary. 
Joyce Wolfkill, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. 
Rose Wratchford, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. 
Thelma Zepp, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. 
300 HOURS 
Thomas Tarlton, American Legion. 
Rose D'Amario, American Red Cross. 
Doris Hyer, Catholic War Veterans Auxil- 
lary. 
Alice Ann Abott *(100 hours), Lodge Forest 
Methodist Church. 
Thomas Abrahms, Non-Affiliated. 
Leona Storey *(100 Hours), Non-Affiliated. 
Deborah Clark *(100 Hours), Sparrows 
Point High School. 
James Fay, Sparrows Point High School. 
Harry Klump *(100 Hours) , Sparrows Point 
High School. 
Earl Bessent 
Foreign Wars. 
James Flynn, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
John Willinger, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
CERTIFICATES OF RECOGNITION TO ORGANIZATIONS 
Mothers of Men In Service. 
Musicians Union of Baltimore City. 
National Catholic Community Service. 
Navy Mothers Club—#733. 
Order of the Eastern Star: Grand Chapter: 
Chapter #99; Chapter +100. 


*(100 Hours), Veterans of 


*Other certificates, of lesser hours, 
achieved during this past reporting. period. 
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Pride in Retirement. 

Salvation Army. 

Supreme Cootlette Club—Annie Oakleys 
#641. 

The Smith Family. 

Tri State Elks Association. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: Department of 
Maryland; Wells McComas Post #2678; Dun- 
dalk Post #6694; Gray Manor Post +9743. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary: De- 
partment of Maryland; Dundalk Unit +6694; 
Gray Manor #9743; Wells McComas +2678; 
Violetville +476; Middle River #8849. 

Veterans of World War I, Department of 
Maryland. 

Veterans of World War I Auxiliary, De- 
partment of Maryland. 

Women's Garden Ciub of Dundalk. 

VAVS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

American Gold Star Mothers. 

American Legion. 

American Legion Auxiliary. 

American Red Cross. 

Boumi Temple, Legion of Honor. 

Catholic War Veterans. 

Catholic War Veterans Auxiliary. 

Department of Maryland, 29th Division 
Assoc, 

Department of Maryland, 29th Division 
Assoc. Aux. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Disabled American Veterans Auxiliary. 

Elks National Service Commission. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Jewish Armed Service Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
Auxiliary. 

LeGrande Voiture De Maryland. 

Military Order of the Cootie. 

Military Order of the Cootie Auxiliary. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

Military Order of the Purple 
Auxiliary. 

Moms of America. 

National Catholic Community Service. 

National Service Star Legion. 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America. 

Order of the Eastern Star. 

Salvation Army. 

Supreme Cootiette Club of the United 
States. 

Veterans Corps. Fifth Regiment Infantry. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary. 

Veterans of World War I. 

Veterans of World War I Auxiliary. 


Heart 


A PROPOSAL FOR ENHANCING THE 
PLAYWRIGHTS CONDITION: TRY- 
OUT PRODUCTIONS FOR ALL 
SCRIPTS UNDER GUILD AUSPICES 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, a large 
number of creative persons—playwrights, 
composers, painters, and so forth—reside 
and work in my district. One of the most 
talented of these individuals, Dr. Arthur 
Jasspe, has written a proposal that would 
enhance the playwright professionally 
under the auspices of the Dramatists 
Guild, an Association of Creative Artists. 
This innovative continuing adult educa- 
tion proposal merits the attention of both 
the National Foundation of the Arts and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Jasspe’s statement follows: 
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A PROPOSAL FOR ENCHANTING THE PLAY- 
WRIGHT CONDITION: TRYOUT PRODUCTIONS 
FOR ALL SCRIPTS UNDER AUSPICES 
As I was saying (Dramatists Guild Quar- 

terly, Fall 1969), the purpose of the Drama- 

tists Guild is to enhance the playwright 
professionally, artistically, financially. 

The art of the dramatist must be pre- 
sented as other arts are not. In painting, 
music, a wrong note or a wrong chord is 
@ wrong line or color is overlooked. In 
music, a wrong note or a wrong chord is 
passed by. In poetry, in fiction or non- 
fiction, a grammatical mistake or a typo- 
graphical error can be disregarded. But in 
dramatic art, a wrong light, a wrong line, 
@ miscuse of any sort destroys the evocative, 
emotional effects of the play and the mood 
of the play immediately. 

The playwright cannot be his own ob- 
served in the sense that the painter, the 
sculptor, the novelist, the poet, the com- 
poser can. The painter or the sculptor needs 
only to step away from his work to become 
his own observer. The novelist or the poet 
needs only to read his own works, the com- 
poser to play over his composition on the 
piano. If the musical work be a symphony, 
the interpretive artists need only to read 
their assigned parts to present a proper inte- 
grated performance (witness all the “con- 
ductories” orchestras that have appeared). 

Dramatic art, however, requires interpre- 
tive artists who must memorize their as- 
signed parts to bring forth the environment, 
ecology, emotions and interpersonal rela- 
tions conceived by the dramatist in the 
making of his or her play. To the actors 
must be added the artists in scene design, 
lighting, and costume, technical personnel 
of the stage—carpenters, electricians, prop- 
erty men—stage managers who coordinate 
stage effects, and front-of-house personnel 
who care for the audience. The stage director 
must function like the orchestra conductor, 
bringing the creative vision of the drama- 
tist in all its fullness and richness to the 
audience. Only when all this has been done 
can the dramatist become his own observer. 

When the dramatist has thus become his 
own observer, then the play can be rewritten 
for professional production, first class. Wit- 
ness all the previews, all the out-of-town 
tryouts at which plays have been whipped 
(sic) into shape, i.e., rewritten, finished and 
polished for first class professional pro- 
duction. 

Therefore a training program should be 
organized and centered around and about 
the professional society of the creative artist 
in drama, the Dramatists Guild. For with- 
out the dramatist there would be no plays, 
no theater and no employment for theater 
personnel. 

The training curriculum for this program 
to enhance the playwright professionally and 
artistically should provide for five weeks of 
rehearsal and one week of performance for 
all scripts, with no admission charges and 
no tuition or fee charges. The more stages 
and rehearsal halls we have, the more plays 
we will be able to produce and present. The 
only criterion in the choice of playwrights is 
membership in the Dramatists Guild. Guild 
membership indicates the flair, the ability, 
the talent and the desire to do professional 
work in dramatic art. And only personal tal- 
ent, properly trained, encouraged and en- 
hanced, will show how good a professional 
dramatist this particular member of the 
Guild will become. 

We must be entirely objective, we cannot 
be selective, in the choice of plays and play- 
wrights. Selectivity will destroy the purpose 
of this program which is designed, after all, 
for the entire membership of the Dramatists 
Guild. Chronological age (“for young play- 
wrights”), putative ability (“from an su- 
thor of your talent or anyone you recom- 
mend”) and other such selective factors are 
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discriminatory against the membership en- 
tity of the Guild. 

University affiliations would not benefit us. 
Universities are concerned with matriculat- 
ing students and granting degrees. Univer- 
sity affiliation would drag us into student, 
faculty and university policies and politics. 

We must do it all ourselves! Only in this 
way can we have the proper kind and type 
of program for the membership of the Guild. 
And we must gather around us the other 
professional societies and unions in the 
theater: Actors Equity, Society of Stage Di- 
rectors and Choreographers, Lambs Club, 
United Scenic Artists, Local 1, Local 802, the 
costumers, the house personnel, the League 
of New York Theaters and all the others con- 
cerned. If we have to join the Lambs Club to 
use their stage, let us join in a group as in 
group insurance. The more playwrights that 
can participate in this program, the more 
professional plays there will be, The more 
plays, the more theaters will be open (the 
Longacre and Ritz are vacant now, the Hud- 
son and the Henry Miller are movie houses— 
all of these and more should be presenting 
live professional plays by members of the 
Dramatists Guild). 

The president of the Dramatists Guild 
should call together the president of all the 
other organizations in the theater to get this 
program started—a Council for Action, so to 
speak; they are all involved here and are all 
more or less dependent on the playwright 
and the development and enhancement of 
the art of the dramatist. 

Here is the method we should use: a play— 
good, bad, or indifferent—comes into the 
Dramatists Guild office. The author’s paid-up 
membership is checked and verified. The 
scripts are numbered consecutively as they 
arrive in the Guild office, indexed and cross- 
indexed as to number, author and title, and 
filed seriatim. Enter the director, who is given 
the play per its numeration. And this is the 
play—good, bad, or indifferent—he must 
stage. The director is informed of the Dra- 
matists Guild rules and regulations: no 
changes in the play without the written con- 
sent of the author, and so forth. The call then 
goes through to Equity regarding the req- 
uisite number of actors, viz: “Mr. Charles 
Gordone has written a play. Please send fif- 
teen actors to play it” (No Place To Be Some- 
body), or “Mr. Neil Simon has written a play. 
Please send four actors to play it” (Last of 
the Red Hot Lovers), or “Mr. Unknown Au- 
thor has written a play. Please send thirty 
actors to play it,” and so forth. 

Musicals may require special handling, as 
may scenery—plastic or fixed, But proper- 
ties and lighting—emotional, evocative light- 
ing—we must have to bring out the values of 
the play. Mere illumination will not do; it 
is most disturbing to the audience for it 
wrecks and destroys the mood. No more the 
open-air, daylight, Globe Theater—the bright 
sunlight—the noon gun—and the costumed 
player entering with flaming torch: “Now is 
the very witching hour of midnight.” Theater 
conventions have changed to evocative, emo- 
tional, mood lighting. 

The results of this Guild training pro- 
gram—to parallel the statement of Epic- 
tetus given by Elmer Rice, former president 
and one of the founding fathers of the Dra- 
matist Guild—are: 

I. The Dramatist will write, admirably, the 
play conceived by him. 

II. The Actor will play, admirably, the role 
assigned to him. 

UI. The Director will stage, admirably, the 
play given to him. 

IV. The other persons working in the 
theater will complete, admirably, the tasks 
devolved upon them. 

And then, in consequence and in de- 
nouement, the dramatist, will, admirably, be 
enhanced financially. 
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CHERYL ELLER ON SHEPARD 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent confirmation of astronaut Alan B. 
Shepard’s nomination to admiral serves 
as only a token of appreciation from a 
grateful Nation. Admiral Shepard is a 
source of great pride to all of us. His 
career has spanned the duration of our 
successful space program, and his ac- 
complishments symbolize the accom- 
plishments of our entire efforts in this 
field. 

One of my constituents, Miss Cheryl 
Eller of Danbury, Conn., has had the 
good fortune of talking with Admiral 
Shepard personally in her capacity as a 
free lance writer on space-related mat- 
ters. I would like at this point in the 
Recorp to include several excellent arti- 
cles Miss Eller has written on Astronaut 
Shepard. 

The articles follows: 

TRIBUTE TO ASTRONAUT SHEPARD 
(By Cheryl Eller) 

Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 47, Ameri- 
ca’s first man in space and Commander of 
Apollo 14 shies away from saying he plans to 
retire or enter politics. He does not shy away 
from discussing future space flights. 

The Navy Captain, an Admiral-to-be pend- 
ing Senate confirmation, was in Hamden 
Thursday to dedicate an elementray school 
and in New Haven for a testimonial dinner 
of the New Haven Advertising Club. 

During a news conference staged by inter- 
mediate grade students at Hamden’s ultra- 
modern Ridge Hill School, Shepard said that 
given the chance of another space mission, 
“I would go—very quickly!” 

Extrapolating for adults during his tour 
of the school, Shepard said, “In another 
generation we'll see manned flights through- 
out the solar system.” 

He went on to say, “We'll see women in 
space also before too long—certainly by the 
time these kids have grown up.” 

At a news conference in New Haven’s Park 
Plaza Hotel Thursday, Shepard said the next 
three lunar landings will be followed by the 
Skylab series starting in 1973. He said these 
earth orbiting stations will give scientists 
a chance to study man’s physiological re- 
action to long duration flights. 

He noted that Skylab will provide astro- 
nomers with spacebound solar observatories 
and aid ecologists in mapping the earth's 
surface for those areas most tillable and 
abundant with food. 

Shepard said, “Terminating the moon pro- 
gram after three more flights is a good idea. 
I think we should probably not revisit the 
moon for another 25 years because after 
Apollo scientists will have enough to keep 
them busy for a long time.” 

He expressed concern about this nation’s 
space shuttle program, however: “I think 
we could put more money into that.’’ 

Shepard contended that space money can 
best benefit the country by being spent for 
space. Noting the disparity between poverty 
and space expenditures, Shepard said the 
1972 budget for health, education, welfare 
and social oriented programs calls for $96 
billion as Opposed to $3.2 billion for space— 
a ratio of 30 to one. 

In terms of the public’s overall attitude 
towards space exploration Shepard said, “I 
would much rather have the public consider 
as I do that space is here to stay.” 
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FEATURE Story 
(By Cheryl Eller) 

If there’s anything I enjoy more than 
watching a space flight, it has to be watch- 
ing a spaceman—especially if his name hap- 
pens to be Captain Alan B. Shepard, Jr. 

Most of my friends know me and my eccen- 
tricities quite well by now. Lino Enteado of 
12 Orchard St., a free-lance photographer 
friend of mine, has been especially indulgent 
of my more way-out projecis. 

Lino and I have each requested invitations 
from NASA to attend the launch of Apollo 
15 scheduled for July 26th so agreeing to go 
to Hamden and New Haven with me Thurs- 
day (4-29-71) to cover Captain Shepard’s 
visit was a relativeiy small matter. In terms 
of travelling time, that is. 

The experience of actually meeting and 
talking to America’s first man in space proved 
to be a heady and intoxicating experience 
neither of us will ever forget. He is every bit 
the hero he has been made out to be. How- 
ever, you rate the man—by achievements, 
personality, looks or popularity—he comes 
out on top complete with the famous grin 
that brought him adoration 10 years ago. 

Everywhere Captain Shepard went, eager 
admirers surged to greet him as Lino and I 
kept pace with his entourage of hosts and 
press. 

First stop for Captain Shepard was Ham- 
den’s ultra-modern Ridge Hill School where 
the kindergarten set and pre-teeners alike 
beamed at him. 

The children showed their just pride, both 
in the astronaut and their new school which 
bears study cénters named Vanguard, Gemini, 
Mercury, Apollo, Friendship I and Friend- 
ship IL 

Captain Shepard visited with the children, 
toured their school and answered their ques- 
tions at a press conference complete with 
closed circult TV. Then he lunched with 
Hamden’s proud educators and press alike 
before launching into the afternoon’s dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 

Next stop for the Captain was New Haven’s 
Park Plaza Hotel where a press conference, 
cocktail party and testimonial dinner had 
been planned by the Advertising Club of New 
Haven County. 

Captain Shepard's visit to New Haven was 
sponsored by the Club as a means of paying 
homage to Howard W. Maschmeier, general 
manager of WNHC TV, the man they were 
to honor with their coveted Gold Medal 
Award for outstanding civic and humanita- 
rian service. 

If Maschmeier was honored, his guests were 
overwhelmed by the presence of a tall un- 
essuming astronaut who can now claim being 
nominated an admiral as well as being the 
first American in space, and as Command 
Pilot of Apollo 14, the first man to play golf 
on the moon. 

At the cocktail party grandmothers pressed 
for autographs and children beamed when a 
smiling and jovial Alan Shepard allowed him- 
self to be photographed with them. 

At the testimonial dinner, Captain Shepard 
showed a film featuring highlights of his 
Apollo 14 mission, He did not let the occasion 
pass without mentioning that his lunar six- 
frou shot was meant to impress Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew with his golf skill. 


BRITISH DENIAL OF SELF-DETER- 
MINATION IN THE ORIENT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the racial 
elimination crowd who profess a goal of 
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self-determination for all peoples in free 
world countries continue to attack 
Rhodesia. 

Strangely among the collaborators of 
the left in this psychological wordfare 
to overthrow the independent govern- 
ment of Rhodesia is her former colonial 
master, Great Britain. 

Yet, as the British leaders use Rho- 
desia as their whipping boy to cleanse 
their guilt of colonialism, silence prevails 
as to the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. More than 3 million native-born 
Chinese, as compared to less than 20,000 
British, live in Hong Kong. Yet, there 
has never been any question of adult 
suffrage nor have the British offered 
self-determination to these Hong Kong 
Chinese, And the British have not even 
placed this deprivation of human rights 
on the U.N. agenda. 

Informed Americans, who understand 
that phrases such as “racist” are but 
Communist-coined trigger words, ques- 
tion why the British feel that it is morally 
right to deny the right to vote to all 
Hong Kong Chinese but morally wrong 
for Rhodesia to operate a qualified 
franchise. 

And. why is it that the liberal left do 
not expose this flagrant abuse of the 
right of self-determination? It could 
just be that the Hong Kong Chinese, in- 
cluding many who have voted by foot by 
fleeing Red China, are anti-Communist. 


PSYCHIATRIST REVISES 
MARIHUANA VIEW 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, for various 
reasons during the past several years, a 
number of prominent persons have ad- 
vocated the legalization of the use of 
marihuana. 

Now, however, there is a growing 
amount of evidence that the continuing 
use of this drug has extremely harmful 
effects upon the social behavior of users 
and even has caused extensive physical 
harm. 

Dr. D. Harvey Powelson, director of the 
student psychiatric clinic at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley campus, re- 
cently disclosed a complete change in 
viewpoint. Dr. Powelson once believed 
that marihuana use should be legalized. 
After a 5-year study of 500 students 
using marihuana, Dr. Powelson no longer 
favors legalization. 

The Modesto, Calif., Bee, in its issue of 
April 23, refers to Dr. Powelson’s pub- 
lished findings. 

The editorial, which I commend to 
your attention, follows: 

[From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, 
Apr. 23, 1971] 

PSYCHIATRIST REVISES MARIHUANA VIEW 

Dr. D. Harvey Powelson is director of the 
student psychiatric clinic at the University 
of California Berkeley campus. He once ad- 
vocated the legalization of marijuana. No 
more, however. He now believes there is a 
Geadiy cumulative effect on the minds of 
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those engaging in the prolonged use of mari- 
juana. 

His original belief marijuana is not harm- 
ful was based on his examination of only a 
small number of students using the drug. 
But over the last five years he has treated 
500 students. He has seen in those using 
marijuana daily for a long period, six months 
to @ year, symptoms “similar to those seen in 
organic brain diseases—islands of lucidity 
intermixed with areas of loss of function.” 

In findings published in a legal journal, 
Powelson also described the long-range ef- 
fects of marijuana as a “disorder of think- 
ing characterized by a general lack of coher- 
ence and an exacerbation of pathological 
thinking processes .. .” 

Powelson has taken a close look at students 
who dropped out of school, turned to mari- 
juana and then later tried to resume their 
campus roles. 

“Such peeople also seem to be aware that 
they've lost their will someplace,” said Pow- 
elson. “To do something—to do anything— 
requires a gigantic effort. In short, they have 
become will-less—anomic.” 

It is important to remember Powelson’s 
observations are not those of a man with a 
built-in bias against the use of marijuana. 
They are those of an honest professional 
whose personal views were in favor of legaliz- 
ing marijuana, but who was forced to change 
his-mind because of what he observed hap- 
pening to students using the drug. 

Young persons tempted to experiment 
with marijuana would do well to consider 
carefully Powelson’s findings. It is a decep- 
tive argument that there is as yet no sci- 
entific proof of marijuana’s harmful effects. 
Scientific proof often is years in the com- 
ing. In the meantime, the judgments of a 
person of Powelson'’s credentials should car- 
ry great weight. 


THE RIGHT TO EARN 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill which would resolve a 
longstanding inequity in our social se- 
curity laws. This bill will remove the 
social security earnings ceilings, and re- 
store to our senior citizens the right to 
earn a living. 

For years, social security recipients 
have faced the cruel option of either 
living off their social security benefits or 
going to work to augment this income 
with the possibility of forfeiting their 
benefits. 

To me this is totally incongruous, not 
only with our.Government philosephy but 
with the realities of the problems of our 
elderly. Everyone will agree that one of 
the major problems that senior citizens 
encounter today is the dilemma of living 
ona fixed income in an inflationary econ- 
omy. One of the logical alternatives for 
the elderly is to augment their fixed in- 
come through wages; yet the current 
laws severely limit this option. 

It is true that pending legislation would 
raise the earning limitation to $2,000 but 
it is a gross injustice to limit the sup- 
plemental income of the elderly through 
wages at all. 

Not only have we essentially denied 
the elderly the freedom to work and earn 
as they please, but we have abridged 
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their right to freely seek improvement in 
their situation. The high expenses and 
the limits of fixed retirement incomes of 
the elderly are well documented. Social 
Security benefits as a sole source of in- 
come clearly do not measure up to these 
needs. It is essential that these people be 
allowed to augment their income freely 
to meet their economic requirements 
without the constraints imposed by the 
earnings limitation provisions. 

Aside from these harsh economic pen- 
alties imposed on the elderly, the provi- 
sions of the current limitations effective- 
ly deny the senior citizens their dignity 
py promong the worst type of welfar- 


One of the purported objectives of our 
social welfare programs is to help peo- 
ple help themselves. However, in the case 
of social security, the Government is 
curtailing the incentive of people to help 
themselves. On the surface, it is apparent 
that the earning limitation deters the 
very type of initiative which reduces the 
number of people on the welfare rolls. 

For years the elderly have objected 
vigorously to this penalty placed on so- 
cial. security recipients. I am sure that 
many of my colleagues have met with 
senior citizens groups and heard the 
plea to remove the limitation. I have 
heard them, and I think their case is 
well founded. 

Not only do they object to deterrents 
against improving their income status, 
but they object to the tenor of the law. 
The elderly claim that social security 
benefits represent money which they 
were obliged to put aside, and therefore 
they have a right to receive the benefits 
regardless of their postretirement earn- 
ings. Although in the strict sense, the 
social security benefits are not a form of 
insurance, it is very difficult to tella man 
who has toiled for years and dutifully 
payed his share of wages to the social 
security fund, that he has no right to 
receive benefits if he choses to continue 
working for additional wages. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for re- 
moving this earnings limitation entirely. 
Removal of the limitation will restore 
fundamental rights to the elderly and 
reward those who take the initiative to 
improve their economic position and try 
to avoid dependence on the welfare sys- 
tem. 

The problems of the elderly are com- 
plex and many faceted. I hope the 
amendment I propose will at least help 
those who want to help themselves, and 
return to them the “right to earn.” 


TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FULTON OF TENNESSEE IN SUP- 
PORT OF HIS RESOLUTION TO 
CREATE A SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON ENERGY RESOURCES 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 
Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 


Speaker, our distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee (Mr. FULTON) testified 
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before the Rules Committee this morning 
in support of his resolution on House 
Resolution 155, to create a Select Com- 
mittee on Energy Resources. 

Mr. FULTON eloquently spoke to the ur- 
gent need for this committee to aid the 
Nation to move toward a national policy 
on energy. So that others may share it, I 
include the most excellent statement of 
our colleague in the RECORD: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON H. Res. 155, BY 
Hon. RICHARD FULTON, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
RULES COMMITTEE, MAy 18, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in 
allowing me to appear before your Committee 
this morning on behalf of the five resolutions 
sponsored by more than a hundred Members 
of the House to create a Select Committee on 
Energy Resources. 

The sponsors of this resolution come from 
all geographical areas of the country, includ- 
ing many of my colleagues of the Republican 
Party. 

I would like to insert in the record a com- 
prehensive analysis of the need for the crea- 
tion of this select committee. This statement 
contains many quotes from experts in the 
energy field calling attention to the national 
crisis we now face. 

Also, I would like to insert in the record a 
letter I addressed last week to the Speaker 
supporting the need for the creation of the 
select committee, outlining the mumber of 
people needed and my pledge to complete the 
study during the 92d Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, we:are all aware that man’s 
ability to convert the earth’s finite store of 
energy, coal, petroleum, natural gas and 
uranium, into such useful forms of energy as 
electric power, transportation, heat and use- 
ful, beneficial by-products has steadily grown 
from the time usefulness of coal was recog- 
nized 800 years ago until the present time. 
The pattern of growth continues, but storm 
warnings are with us. 

The consumption of energy, which required 
millions of years to accumulate, has proceed- 
ed at a pace which can best be illustrated by 
reminding ourselves that half of man’s total 
energy consumption has taken place in the 
last 30 years—as much in 30 years as in the 
preceding entire history of man. 

Just as energy consumption measures the 
extent of our industrial progress, so it also 
measures the extent of the degradation of 
the environment. The cheapness of energy is 
the basis of our affluence. Our affluence is the 
basis of our wastefulness and our insatiable 
demand for more and more of everything 
puts a bigger and bigger load on our dimin- 
ishing resources. 

The result is what we call the energy crisis 
and the environmental crisis, two sides of 
the same coin. The purpose of this resolution 
for the creation of a House Select Committee 
is to lay the foundation for the House of 
Representatives and the Congress itself to 
assume its proper role in charting the course 
for the American people in the difficult task 
of reconciling our goals of economic expan- 
sion and growth and our goals of a livable 
environment. 

That reconciliation, Mr. Chairman, will in- 
volve choices and compromises so funda- 
mental in nature that only the Congress 
should make them. It is inconceivable to me 
that the Congress should wish to abrogate 
to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial 
Branch or to the so-called “fourth branch 
of Government,” the regulatory agencies, all 
of which play an increasingly vital role in 
decision-making energy matters, the respon- 
sibility for making the kinds of choices and 
compromises which are continually being 
made. The basis for the reassertion of Con- 
gressional prerogatives has to be knowledge of 
the situation and the gathering of that 
knowledge for the benefit of the House, the 
Congress and the people is our objective. 
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The National Coal Association in a re- 
cent statement supporting a Department of 
National Resources called attention to the 
fact that decision-making powers are now 
spread over a number of federal agencies and 
suggested that Congress set up a committee 
on energy to take over from the 14 Congres- 
sional committees that now deal with energy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
the fact that many committees of the House, 
such as Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Interior, Public Works and others have par- 
tial jurisdiction and responsibility in this 
area, but I believe that we are faced with a 
national crisis of such proportions that the 
creation of a select committee that would 
concentrate in this field only is urgently 
needed. 

We envision an active committee whose 
first task would be to lay out an investiga- 
tive. program to ferret from this bureaucracy 
where we now stand as outlined in the res- 
olution itself. This would require a profes- 
sional staff carefully supervised to see that 
the end product of its work would be in- 
structive and useful to the Members of Con- 
gress and to the public. 

We know that this report cannot be en- 
cyclopedic either factually or in cataloging 
policy choices. Five-foot stacks of books are 
not that useful to busy Members, but a fair 
and balanced picture can be assembled which 
would be helpful to the Congress and its 
committees. 

Badly needed perspective can be achieved 
and a select committee is the right mech- 
anism. 

Under the select committee’s supervision, 
the staff would answer these questions: 

Where are we really in our resource in- 
ventory, particularly in the matter of pres- 
ent deliverability? 

Are the people adequately informed as to 
where we stand now and where we will like- 
ly be, given present trends? If not, how can 
they be made so? 

What institutional mechanism should be 
created? How can they be kept responsive to 
the Congress and to the people? 

These may seem very broad, but if what 
we want is a compendium of bureaucratic 
answers, we can get these by addressing a 
questionnaire to the executive and regula- 
tory agencies. 

We see the need for Congress to compre- 
hend the problem on its own terms, not as 
administrators, but as policy makers, 

Thus, defining our objectives, we can get 
by with the requested appropriations author- 
ization, and we can have fair assurance that 
the committee can begin and finish its task 
on schedule. However, it is very late, and we 
should get started immediately. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Committee, for your kindness to me 
this morning. 


PRESSURE ON THE NEWS MEDIA 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. RONCALIO., Mr. Speaker, freedom 
of the press is one of the basic rights in 
a democratic society. However incon- 
venient or embarrasing it may be to the 
Government it forever must watch, a 
free press is indispensable to a free soci- 
ety. In a very real way, it is part of the 
checks and balances of our constitution- 
al government. 

Whenever the press is subjected to 
harrassment and unreasonable demands, 
the rights of every citizen are diminished. 
I, therefore, am happy to report cospon- 
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sorship of the Newsmen’s Privilege Act 
of 1971 which would safeguard the con- 
fidential sources of all news media, ex- 
cept in rare and specified instances. 

In this connection, I would call atten- 
tion to an excellent statement which ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the 
Casper, Wyo., Star-Tribune on May 2. 

The author of this column is a good 
friend of mine and a journalist of repute 
in the West, Mr. Ernest H. Linford, the 
head of the University of Wyoming jour- 
nalism department 

Mr. Linford attended the university 
many years ago, and I had the pleasure 
of being his friend when he began his 
career on the Laramie Republican- 
Boomerang. He was a Neiman fellow at 
Harvard in 1946-47 and then won na- 
tional recognition for his editorial work 
on the Salt Lake Tribune. 

I insert for the Record his guest edi- 
torial: 

PRESSURE ON THE NEWS MEDIA 
(By Ernest H. Linford) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Linford, who heads 
the journalism department at the University 
of Wyoming, is @ well known regional news- 
paperman. He was editorial page editor of 
the Salt Lake Tribune for 19 years. Prior to 
that he was editor of the Laramie Republi- 
can-Boomerang. He was a Nieman fellow at 
Harvard in 1946-47. He wrote the following 
editorial at the request of the Star-Tribune. 
It deals with a subject which should be of 
interest to all Americans.) 

We Americans are able to carry out our 
responsiblities as free citizens only to the 
extent that we are accurately and fully in- 
formed. And like it or not, we depend upon 
the mass communications media, printed and 
electronic, for our solid information. 

The free flow of information is under 
mounting pressure from government, This 
isn't to say that official obstacles to news dis- 
semination are new. In the early 1950’s some 
Southern U.S. Senators opened an investi- 
gation into the patriotism of employes of 
the New York Times which at the time was 
effectively supporting the newly-decreed de- 
segregation order of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
In recent months efforts haye been made to 
seize reporters’ notes and other materials, 
even segments which are not used. This is 
intolerable because the process of gathering 
news requires much more material than is 
used or should be used. 

The latest incident of an attempt at bla- 
tant censorship is the subpena of Chairman 
Harley O. Staggers (D-West Va.) of the In- 
vestigations Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee to acquire the televised material and 
also all film, recordings, transcripts and notes 
used by Columbia Broadcasting System in 
making the television film, “The Selling of 
the Pentagon.” 

Naturally the military establishment is 
angry over the film’s disclosures and ad- 
ministration spokesmen, notably Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew, have been highly critical of the 
documentary and its makers. That is their 
right. Criticism is good for us all and is part 
of the American system of open debate. But 
criticism is one thing and subpoenaing ma- 
terials not actually published or broadcast 
is something else, 

CBS President Stanton is justified in re- 
jecting parts of the subcommittee’s sub- 
poena, declaring “.. . the sole purpose of this 
subpoena . . . is to obtain materials which 
will aid the committee in subjecting to legis- 
lative surveillance the news judgment of 
CBS in preparing ‘The Selling of the Penta- 
gon.’” 

The subcommittee chairman’s action is 
clearly an assault on the press freedom guar- 
antees of the First Amendment. Television 
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and radio, unlike the printed media, are 
under the burden of federal licensing and 
regulations of the Federal Communications 
Commission. This makes license holders vul- 
nerable to all kinds of government fishing ex- 
peditions and witch hunts aimed at stifling 
unpleasant facts. 

What is the stake of the ordinary Ameri- 
can in this conflict? Ask yourself if you ap- 
prove of government harassment of the mak- 
ers of a program turning the spotlight on 
how the biggest spender of the taxpayers 
money spends more and more money to get 
more taxpayers money. 


THE PLIGHT OF SOVIET JEWRY 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few months the world press has 
been filled with reports from the Soviet 
Union of the various forms of persecu- 
tion that Soviet Jewry is now suffering. 

We are told that Jews are prevented 
by a pernicious selective system from 
entering some of the major institutions 
of learning. 

We are told that Soviet Jews are de- 
nied the freedom to enjoy their own dis- 
tinctive Jewish cultural traditions. 

We are told that the Soviet Jew can- 
not practice his own religious belief as 
he so chooses. 

We are told that the Soviet Jew is 
denied the right of emigration: that he 
must remain in this situation of unrelent- 
ing persecution; and that he must suffer 
like Job the deprivation of virtually all 
the necessities and amenities of life. 

Many people in this country and in 
the West were shocked to read these 
stories of discrimination and persecu- 
tion. They were shocked by the reality 
that a people who have suffered so much 
in the span of our own memories should 
have another plague of suffering visited 
upon them. 

But the reality is that this type of 
persecution and discrimination has been 
going on for some time in the Soviet 
Union. And it is only within recent 
months that attention has been called 
to it by such dramatic events as the 
Leningrad trials. 

Yes, the Soviet Jews are a people suf- 
fering, suffering all the petty and great 
indignities that historically have been 
imposed upon them. And what a tragedy 
it is to see this talented, gifted people, 
who have known too much suffering in 
their long history, subjected again to 
the travails of persecution. 

Because I have compassion for the 
Jews of the Soviet Union, as indeed I 
have compassion for all suffering hu- 
manity, I should like to add my voice to 
the many requests and demands that 
Soviet Jews be given the right to wor- 
ship freely and that they also be given 
the right to emigrate to any country of 
their choice. 

Let us hope and pray that this gesture 
of protest will, when added to the mil- 
lions of others, create a pressure upon 
the Soviet Government that will com- 
pel the leadership to respond to the 
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voice of humanity and grant the Jews 
of the Soviet Union freedom of religion 
and freedom of. choice wherever they 
want to live out their lives. 


AFTER PING PONG—WHAT? 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the text of an address which I de- 
livered before the Economic Club of De- 
troit on May 17, 1971, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AFTER PING PonG—WHAT? 
(By U.S. Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN) 


It has been more than a month now since 
table tennis replaced the teacup as a weapon 
of diplomacy. Here in the hometown of the 
impresario of ping pong diplomacy, I thought 
it might be appropriate today to venture a 
response to the burning question: “After 
Ping Pong... What?” 

At the outset, I wish to pay a richly-de- 
served personal and official tribute to De- 
troit’s own Graham Steenhoven, who sud- 
denly found himself center stage in one of 
history's strangest and most amazing dra- 
mas. Indeed, if Art Buchwald had written the 
scenario, it couldn't have been more in- 
credible! 

Graham Steenhoven played his role su- 
perbly and in the best interests of his coun- 
try. And, in the process he may have re- 
vived, and revised, an old proverb familiar 
in this town. Now, it goes— 

“What's good for Chrysler is good for the 
country.” 

In the midst of all this ping pong frivolity, 
it may be difficult to keep our heads. So 
many of us haye been living in dream worlds 
about the Chinese for so long that it will 
not be easy.to recognize or admit to any 
self-delusion. 

I claim no 20-20 vision. But in the course 
of my remarks, I hope to nail to the wall 
a few of the myths which tend to cast a 
shadow across our past and future policies. 

We should be very careful to note that 
Premier Chou En-lai did not overplay his 
ping pong diplomacy. 

“We have opened a new page in the rela- 
tions of the Chinese and American people,” 
he said. 

Given the length of Chinese history, we 
should realize that this is only one page 
in a very long book. 

Furthermore, it would be foolhardy to 
overlook or forget the ruthlessness of the 
Communist regime which continues to con- 
trol mainland China. Externally, it still re- 
fuses to acknowledge such blemishes on its 
record as the brutal aggression against South 
Korea, which was condemned by the United 
Nations. Internally, the ruthless purges 
which in recent years swept over Red China 
were a throwback to barbarism. So the 
euphoria of the moment should not gloss 
over such a record. 

For two decades, the U.S. has pursued a 
policy of containment with respect to Red 
China. That policy has rested on realistic 
as well as moralistic judgments of the Peking 
regime. And, this policy—implemented by 
five American Presidents—has had a con- 
siderable impact. 

First of all, we should mot overlook the 
significant gains recorded on Taiwan (some- 
times referred to as Formosa) during the 
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20 years we have staunchly supported Na- 
tionalist China. 

Because of our support, 14 million people 
on Taiwan have been saved from coerced 
Communist domination. In the process we 
have kept most of the influential overseas 
Chinese on the side of the free world. 

Our containment policy has meant that 
South Korea’s 32 million people were not 
forced to surrender to Communist aggres- 
sion. 

And, the penetration of Africa by Com- 
munist China has been slowed, and in some 
cases stopped—and partly because of con- 
tainment, the Nationalist Chinese have been 
enabled to make friends in Africa. 

Finally, our policy has operated to spare 
Japan the burdensome expense of a quick 
military buildup to defend herself. As we 
also know too well, this has allowed Japan 
to get back on her feet economically—indeed 
she is now a super-power in the world of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Even if Japanese-American friendship 
should cool a bit in the period ahead—as 
many expect—Japan now stands as a power- 
ful block or check against Red Chinese ex- 
pansion in the Far East. 

If one were to consider only the rapid- 
fire developments of the last month or so, he 
might logically assume that President Nixon 
is some kind of a recent convert suddenly 
captured and taken in tow by the State De- 
partment’s wishful thinking China watchers. 
Perhaps it will be interesting and surprising 
to some when I recall that Candidate Richard 
Nixon during his last campaign telegraphed 
his intense desire to develop better relations 
with Mainland China. In a CBS redio broad- 
cast October 1968, he said: 

“In the short run we cannot reward China’s 
present tactics with offers of trade or recog- 
nition; but taking the long view, we simply 
cannot afford to leave China forever outside 
the family of nations, there to nurture its 
fantasies, cherish its hates and threaten its 
neighbors. There is no place on this small 
planet for a billion of its potentially most 
able people to live in angry isolation.” 

There was a theme which I could heartily 
endorse at the time—and which I ‘heartily 
support now—as China continues to move 
deeper into the nuclear age. 

What are our objectives now as President 
Nixon takes bolder steps toward closer rela- 
tions with Mainland China? 

Our goal now is—as it was stated in that 
1968 broadcast—to bring Mainland China 
back into contact with our country—and 
with the rest of the western world. And our 
goal is to reduce the possibility of a clash 
which could quickly become a world disaster 
in this nuclear age. 

As leader of the President's Party in the 
Senate, I take considerable satisfaction and 
pride in the sustained and painstaking effort 
of this Administration to achieve an “‘open- 
ing to the East.” 

After all, whether the President’s goal of 
& generation of peace can ever be attained 
depends to a great extent on where the 800 
million people of China are led. 

If their leaders pursue the course of brutal 
expansionism which they tried in the 1950s, 
we cannot hope to enjoy that generation of 
peace for which we strive. 

Let's take a few moments to recall some 
recent history: the Administration of Rich- 
ard Nixon took its first unilateral step to- 
ward broader contacts with the Mainland 
Chinese. It was a move which—on the surface 
at least—was aimed at closer relations on a 
people to people basis, 

In July 1969, restrictions on travel by 
Americans to Mainland China were relaxed 
somewhat, and noncommercial tourists were 
permitted to come back with purchases of 
Chinese goods up to $100 in value. Since 
the Communist Chinese weren't issuing very 
many visas, the move had limited practical 
effect. But it did send an important signal 
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from the new Administration in Washing- 
ton. 

A few months later, in November 1969, 
the Nixon Administration took another step. 
We announced suspension of a regular Amer- 
ican naval patrol in the Taiwan Straits. That 
patrol had commenced more than 19 years 
earlier, when it appeared that Communist 
China was about to move Taiwan. 

This withdrawal in November 1969 of the 
Seventh Fleet’s regular patrol in effect said 
to Peking: “The United States no longer 
considers that you are threatening—at least 
immediately—to seize Taiwan by force.” 

Thereafter, in December 1969 President 
Nixon took two more small but significant 
unilateral steps. First, the $100 limit on 
tourist purchases of Chinese goods was re- 
moved. Thus not only tourists but collectors, 
museums and universities were permitted to 
import more expensive Chinese items, 

In addition, he signed an order permitting 
American-controlled subsidiaries abroad to 
trade with Mainland China in non-strategic 
goods. 

Later on, there was another so-called “sig- 
nal” to the Red Chinese leaders which sailed 
way over the heads of most of us. You will 
recall President Nixon’s visit to Romania. 
Many wondered: Why Romania? At that 
time, in that country, President Nixon took 
pains to emphasize the readiness of the 
United States to deal with Communist coun- 
tries on the basis of their foreign policies 
rather than their internal politics, Because 
Romania was, and is, a close ally of Red 
China that was considered to be an important 
indirect overture to Peking. 

Apparently, Peking received and under- 
stood the subtle message, which helps to 
convince China-watchers that its leaders in- 
deed may be ready for the big leagues. 

In his annual Foreign Policy Report to 
Congress February 1970, President Nixon 
stressed this point—he said: 

“It is certainly in our interest, and in the 
interest of peace and stability in Asia and 
the world, that we take what steps we can 
toward improved practical relations with 
Peking.” 

Then, in August 1970 President Nixon 
lifted a restriction against American oll com- 
panies abroad bunkering free world ships 
bearing non-strategic cargoes bound for 
Mainland Chinese ports. 

And then you will recall that the Roman- 
ian President paid a return visit to Wash- 
ington last year in October. Marge and I 
were there, in attendance at the State dinner, 
when President Nixon, in a White House 
toast to the Romanian Chief-of-State made 
a reference—not to Communist China’’—not 
to Red China”—but to the “People’s Repub- 
lic of China.” 

A few eyebrows went up a notch that 
night. But few recognized it for what it 
was—another friendly gesture—a signal— 
sent to Peking—through a friend. 

But a few months later, when President 
Nixon delivered his foreign policy message 
to Congress—in February of this year—he 
again made it a point to refer to the Peking 
government—not as Red China or Com- 
munist China, but as the “People’s Repub- 
lic of China’”—and the significant shift in 
official U.S. rhetoric was widely noted in the 
press throughout the world. 

One last small practical step, before the 
Chinese ping pong response, came in March 
of this year, when a number of remaining 
restrictions were lifted on the use of Ameri- 
cans passports for travel to the “People’s 
Republic of China.” 

Finally, after this long deliberate series of 
unilateral moves and gestures by our gov- 
ernment, Peking—at last—made a public re- 
sponse—not toward the government of the 
United States, mind you—but only toward 
the people of the United States. 

Of course, we are all familiar now with 
President Nixon's prompt response follow- 
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ing Chou En Lai’s ping pong move in April. 
At that point, President Nixon announced 
five additional steps which have put Com- 
munist China very nearly on the same basis 
with the United States as the Soviet Union 
insofar as trade and tourism are concerned. 

In other words, a 20-year embargo by the 
United States on trade with Red China is be- 
ing lifted. 

Incidentally, our own State of Michigan, 
the second-ranking state in the manufacture 
of goods for export, should benefit—if any- 
one can benefit—from these liberalized trade 
policies. 

In that connection, I wish John Kinsey 
and the Detroit Chamber of Commerce well 
in their efforts to wangle an invitation to 
the Canton Trade Pair in September. 

As the chronolgy I have recited clearly 
demonstrates, President Nixon was con- 
sistently and persistently engaged since his 
inauguration in a carefully orchestrated cam- 
paign to convince Peking of our sincere de- 
sire to improve relations. 

That a response from Peking finally came 
was not a surprise to President Nixon. But 
I can tell you on the basis of some authority 
that no one was more surprised than he when 
ping pong became the vehicle for delivery. 

Throughout the period of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, while we were making this 
series of unilateral moves, we were also “cool- 
ing the rhetoric,” as the saying goes. We toned 
down our criticism of the Peking regime. 

It cannot be said that the Red Chinese 
responded exactly in kind. But Peking has 
been more restrained—and has been more 
practical and rational in its dealings with 
the outside world. For example, on an in- 
creasing scale, China has’ been renewing dip- 
lomatic relations with nations of a different 
view. In the six) months period alone from 
last October to this April, Peking agreed to 
exchange ambassadors with eight nations, in- 
cluding Canada and Italy, two members of 
NATO. 

And in those cases, it is significant to ob- 
serve that Peking did not require, as a con- 
dition precedent that Italy or Canada 
recognize Peking’s claim to Taiwan—it was 
considered suflicient that they merely “took 
note” of it. 

To some, this looks like a minor concession 
on the part of Red China. But it could be a 
major step in the direction of broader in- 
ternational horizons. 

Now, Peking has relations with seven of the 
15 NATO nations: Canada, Italy, France, 
Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark and Nor- 
way. 

Peking has recently provided aid, for the 
first time, to non-Communist nations: flood 
relief to Malaysia and the Philippines, earth- 
quake relief to Peru, 

In retrospect, then it should be apparent 
that both sides have been more flexible and 
have made important moves. So far as the 
future is concerned, there is a long way 
to go. 

Of course, we should not be under any illu- 
sions at this point. Peking still has its ob- 
jectives; and Washington has a set of its own. 
In the broadest sense, Peking wants the 
United States out of Asia and the Western 
Pacific. But while, under the Nixon doctrine, 
we are proceeding to reduce our military 
presence in that area of the world, we have 
no intention of abandoning the area, because 
our own national security interests are in- 
volved. 

In a more immediate sense, we might say 
that Peking’s objectives are these: 

1. Peking wants a seat in the U.N. a 
permanent seat in the Security Council. 

2. She insists that Nationalist China be 
excluded. 

3. She is probably looking for any possible 
support from the United States in the event 
of trouble on the long border between China 
and Russia. 

4. Peking continues, of course, to seek 
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active and recognized sovereignty over Tai- 
wan. 

5. And, finally, Peking may want to estab- 
Msh diplomatic relations with the United 
States. 

Today, the China-watchers in our Govern- 
ment think they have a much better reading 
than we had 20 years ago as to Chinese in- 
tentions. We see likelihood now of across- 
the-border military moves than we did just 
after the Korean ‘War. However, the threat 
of Red Chinese support for indigenous “wars 
of liberation,” so-called, has not diminished. 

A basic question is whether mainland 
China still sticks so rigidly to her traditional 
Middle Kingdom attitude—fancying her- 
self as the center of gravity for all the world. 
Or whether, as we hope, she is in the process 
of redefining her role, and recognizing that 
she is only one great power among several 
great powers in the world. 

A principal objective of the United States 
is to bring Mainland China into the real 
world without a catastrophic war. 

We also seek a position of dignity for 
Taiwan. 

We see Asia as a quadrilateral arena in- 
volving four great powers: The Soviet Union, 
China, Japan and the United States, 

Within these guidelines we can afford to be 
flexible. 

We have told both Peking and Moscow we 
do not wish to take sides in their dispute— 
or to gain from it. 

We can say now that we no longer seek to 
accept her as a major power, with a legiti- 
mate role. But we want Peking to refrain 
from imposing its will by force on other 
nations. 

We do not presume to tell either China 
how to deal with the other. We hope that the 
differences between Peking and Taipei 


can somehow be adjusted. But we insist that 
any, such adjustments must come about 
i 


y. 

The bedrock of our policy toward Taiwan 
has not changed. 

We continue to protect Taiwan against ex- 
ternal attack. 

We not only maintain diplomatic relations 
with Taiwan, but we continué to provide her 
with important military and other assist- 
ance. 

Many people may not fully realize the sig- 
nificance of the National Chinese contribu- 
tion as a member of the international com- 
munity, Taiwan's 14-million population is 
larger than that of two-thirds of the 126 
members of the Uhited Nations, 

Her gross national product has increased 
about ten per cent a year in the last eight 
years. 

Taiwan's per ‘capita GNP is third highest 
in Asia. 

Twenty-seven of the less-developed coun- 
tries of the world are now receiving economic 
and technical assistance from Nationalist 
China. 

It would be unthinkable for the United 
States to brush aside this staunch ally and 
responsible citizen of the world community 
to accommodate Mainland China’s wish to 
join the U.N. 

As I see it, the United States has three 
options open as we consider Mainland 
China's bid for U.N, membership. 

We can continue as before, actively op- 
posing last years’ 51-49 majority U.N. view 
that the People’s Republic of China should 
replace the Nationalist Chinese in the Secu- 
rity Council and in the General Assembly. 

Or—we could stand back—or abstain—in 
which case the majority probably would 
work its will. Thereafter, we could continue 
to stand by Nationalist China despite her 
loss of a United Nations role. 

Or, we could be positive about it and sup- 
port the admission of Red China to the U.N. 
so long as Nationalist China is not excluded. 

My preference now is this third course. 
No doubt, both Chinas will be furious with 
us. But I, for one, am prepared to take their 
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disapproval philosophically. It is the fate of 
Great Powers to incur the wrath of other 
powers occasionally. 

Of course, we still have four months or 
more before the United Nations General 
Assembly takes up the China representation 
issue: We need not fix our attitude in con- 
crete. 

But an inclination now toward flexibility, 
an expression of interest in representation 
for both Chinas, could help to smooth what- 
ever transition evolves. 

It is not my assumption that the United 
States and Mainland China are anywhere 
near the point’ of establishing diplomatic 
relations. 

But there are several steps, some reciprocal, 
somé unilateral, the United States could 
take in the months and years ahead. In the 
process, however, we should be careful not 
to smother Peking with so many overtures 
and opportunities that she feels no necessity 
to respond in kind. It is the responsibility 
of the President and his Secretary of State 
to weigh these steps and to time them for 
greatest effect. 

It is my hope that the Nixon Administra- 
tion is now considering—or perhaps privately 
advancing—such proposals requiring mutual 
agreement as the following: 

1. Elevation of the off-and-on Sino-Amer- 
ican talks in Warsaw to the level of deputy 
foreign minister or foreign minister, and 
moving them from Warsaw to Peking and 
Washington, on a home-and-home basis. 

2. Exchange of unofficial trade missions. 

8. Exchange of news service correspondents 
between Peking and Washington on a one- 
for-one basis and exchange of some special 
correspondents. If communications would be 
facilitated, the United States might well of- 
fer the use of its satellite communications 
facilities for special Sino-American events, 
including sports events. 

4. Exchange of 10 to 20 eminent scholars, 
on a one-for-one basis for two-year sab- 
baticals, to study subjects of their choice at 
universities of their choice. These scholars 
should be from all disciplines, and the host 
country should provide full expenses. 

There are certain unilateral steps which 
I believe the United States should be ready 
to take—given a continuation of the thaw at 
a congenial temperature. 

We should begin immediately to invite 
Peking to send representatives to non-gov- 
ernmental conferences—and governmental 
conferences as well, if the Chinese are will- 
ing—on such basic international problems 
as: 
Arms’ control. 

Hijacking. 

Pollution control. 

Population studies. 

Offshore oil rights. 

Laws of the sea. 

Use of sea beds, 

In addition, we could proceed in time to 
thin out the garrison of 9,000 American 
troops on Formosa, half of whom are there 
because of the Vietnam conflict and can be 
withdrawn as that war winds down. Whatever 
residual American force is then maintained 
on Taiwan would clearly be defensive—and 
this should be emphasized publicly and 
repeatedly. 

Given the uncertainties of the American 
situation with respect to Okinawa, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, however, there 
would be no logic in a complete, unilateral 
abandonment of all military presence in 
Taiwan. 

The occasional naval patrols of the For- 
mosa Straits which now have replaced the 
regular patrols could be conducted farther 
out to sea. 

As we consider and proceed to make some 
of these moves, we must closely examine and 
evaluate the new image and new flexibility 
of Peking to be sure it is not a mirage. For- 
tunately, we have many options to test it— 
and I believe we should proceed with cau- 
tious optimism to do just that. 
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If the People’s Republic of China do make 
1t into the United Nations, of course, we ‘will 
not have reached the millennium. We can 
probably expect some very bad times—more 
vetoes, More obstructive tactics, and more 
pomposity—even more than the Soviet dele- 
gates subjected us to in the Fifties. 

Unfortunately that is likely to be part of 
the education process of the New China—if 
there is a New China. 


But I believe the game is worth the candle. 
Certainly we cannot do less than try to bring 
the world’s most populous nation into the 
real and rational world. 


STREAMBANK EROSION 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have reintroduced my bill authorizing 
the Corps of Engineers to undertake 
streambank erosion projects. The follow- 
ing Members have joined me in cospon- 
soring the bill: 

JAMES A, Burke, of Massachusetts; 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, of New Hampshire; 
JORGE L. CÓRDOVA, of Puerto Rico; JOHN 
J. DUNCAN, of Tennessee; PAUL FINDLEY, 
of Illinois; Epwin B. FORSYTHE, of New 
Jersey; L. H. Founrarn, of North Caro- 
lina; Josera M. Gaypos, of Pennsyl- 
vania; MICHAEL HARRINGTON, of Massa- 
chusetts; James KEE, of West Virginia: 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, of California; ARTHUR 
LINK, of North Dakota; WILEY MAYNE, 
of Iowa; Romano L. MazzoLI, of Ken- 
tucky; LLOYD MeEEDS, of Washington; 
JOHN MELCHER, of Montana; Joun T. 
Myers, of Indiana; CLAUDE PEPPER, Of 
Florida; Tom RaILSBACK, of Illinois; 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, of New York; Wir- 
LIAM F. Ryan, of New York; CHARLES 
THONE, of Nebraska; Jim WRIGHT, of 
Texas; and ROGER ZION, of Indiana. 

I am especially pleased to have the 
chairman of the House Watershed Sub- 
committee, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. KEE), join me as a cospon- 
sor of this legislation. 

The House Public Works Committee 
focused its attention on this problem in 
1968 by adding section 120 to the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1968—Public Law $0- 
483—requiring a report by the Corps of 
Engineers. Their report, submitted in 
August of 1969, clearly documented the 
extent of the problem, For example, the 
report notes that there is some degree 
of erosion on approximately 549,000 
miles of our streambanks, and that 148,- 
000 miles are experiencing serious ero- 
sion. The report estimates the annual 
loss resulting from this problem at $90 
million. The text of the Corps of Engi- 
neers report follows my remarks. 

While the problem of streambank ero- 
sion is widespread, as indicated by the 
report, it affects our smaller communi- 
ties most severely. In the case of larger 
cities, streambank erosion problems can 
often be included ina flood control proj- 
ect. When this is possible the Corps of 
Engineers is authorized to become in- 
volved in the project. However, in the 
smaller communities it is less likely that 
the erosion problem can be included in 
an overall flood control project. To 
further complicate the problem, it is our 
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smaller communities which are least able 
to pay for these projects. They simply 
lack sufficient funds or personnel to do 
the job. 

The most immediate consequence of 
streambank erosion is the pollution of 
our rivers and streams. It has been clear- 
ly demonstrated that the soil which is 
washed into our streams is one of the 
most serious pollutants. The soil does not 
pollute in and of itself, but rather 
through the particles which it carries. In 
fact, it is impossible for some toxic 
chemicals to even be carried into the 
water unless there is a soil particle to 
which they can attach. The 1970 Year- 
book of Agriculture indicates that over 
4 billion tons of sediment moves into our 
rivers and streams each year. 

A second consequence of streambank 
erosion is the damage to property and 
property values. In the most drastic 
cases, entire homes have fallen into the 
river or stream after its foundation has 
been eroded away. If the same damage 
to a structure occurred through flooding, 
several types of Federal aid would be 
available, but when the damage is caused 
by streambank erosion, no such assist- 
ance is available. The damage affects not 
only the individual property owner, but 
the entire community by reducing its tax 
base. It also has a generally demoraliz- 
ing effect on the community. 

While my bill authorizes the Corps of 
Engineers to deal with this problem, I 
have no strong feelings as to which 
agency should be given this responsibil- 
ity. Regardless of what final decision is 
reached, these projects will require the 
full cooperation of all agencies involved, 
both State and Federal. The point is this, 
some agency must be given the authority 
and the responsibility for solving this 
problem, and soon. 

It is not for purposes of showmanship 
or publicity that I chose to reintroduce 
this bill during Soil Stewardship week. 
I sincerely believe that we do have a real 
obligation to exercise stewardship over 
our previous soil, and that enactment of 
this bill will further the goal of good soil 
stewardship, and at the same time, aid 
significantiy in our efforts of clean up 
our rivers and streams. 

The material referred to follows: 

H.R. 8536 
& bill to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to investigate, plan, and construct projects 
for the control of streambank erosion 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is authorized to investi- 
gate, plan, and construct projects for the 
control of streambank erosion in the United 
States, its possessions, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, in the interests of 
reducing damages from erosion, the depost- 
tion of sediment in reservoirs and waterways, 
the destruction of channels and adjacent 
lands, and other adverse effects of stream- 
bank erosion. 

Sec, 2. No such project shall be under- 
taken under this Act if the estimated Federal 
first cost exceéds $500,000 unless specifically 
authorized by the Congress or authorized 
under the provisions of section 201 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1073). 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $10,000,000 per annum 
for the construction of those projects the 
estimated Federal first cost at which is less 
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than, $500,000. Any such project shall be 
complete in itself and not commit the United 
States to any additional improvement to in- 
sure its successful operation, except as may 
result from the normal procedure applying 
to projects authorized after submission of 
survey reports. 

Sec. 4. For all projects undertaken: pur- 
suant to this Act, appropriate non-Federal 
interests shall— 

(a) provide without costs to the United 
States all lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way necessary for the construction of the 
project; 

(b) hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to construction. 

(c) operate and maintain all the works 
after completion in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army; and 

(ad) provide such additional cooperation 
as the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, deems appropriate 


{From Soil Conservation, January 1968] 


STREAMBANK EROSION: A WIDESPREAD PROB- 
LEM Too BIG FOR A LANDOWNER TO 
HANDLE ALONE 


(By R. C. Barnes, Jr.) 


Streambank erosion is a major problem 
along many miles of the Nation's rivers and 
streams. 

It is estimated that there are 300,000 miles 
of streambanks in the United States subject 
to erosion and producing about 500 million 
tons of sediment each year. 

Removal of sediment from stream chan- 
nels, harbors, and reservoirs is costing about 
$250 million a year. Loss of land adjacent to 
stream channels is valued at about $11 mil- 
lion annually. 

Streambank erosion is a continuous prob- 
lem on constantly flowing streams, although 
it may vary in intensity throughout the year. 
On intermittent streams, erosion occurs each 
time floodwater flows down the stream 
channel. 

Damage is increased by waterborne ice and 
debris. The problem is aggravated by poorly 
placed manmade structures, overgrazing, and 
other factors that affect runoff and stream- 
flow. 

The damage is evident in many ways: in 
undercut streambanks, caving and sloughing 
of adjacent land, and loss of crops and of 
buildings, fences, and other physical im- 
provements. It shows in the raw scars left to 
mar the beauty of the surrounding land- 
scape. 

AN EXPENSIVE PROBLEM 

One of the end products, and a costly one 
to man, is the sediment produced by stream- 
bank erosion. This sediment fills streams, 
waterways, and harbors; increases flooding; 
smothers crops; and spoils the habitat for 
fish and wildlife. 

Sediment affects municipalities by increas- 
ing the cost of filtering and processing wa- 
ter for municipal and industrial use, causing 
extra wear on pumping equipment, and cre- 
ating the need for extra maintenance of 
roads, bridges, parks, and related facilities. 

A survey report, “Conservation Treatment 
of the Dry Creek Watershed, Sonoma and 
Mendocino Counties, California,” estimates 
that the sediment produced from streambank 
erosion in the 313 miles of tributaries in the 
watershed, with a drainage area of 130 square 
miles, amounts to about 164,000 tons annu- 
ally. It is further estimated that, with proper 
treatment of the streambanks where needed, 
this amount could be reduced by 74 per- 
cent to about 39,000 tons a year. 

Streambank erosion-control methods must 
vary with different conditions. In humid 
areas, control of live streams is mainly by 
the use of vegetation supplemented by me- 
chanical measures. In semiarid and arid 
areas, protection is primarily by mechanical 
means. 
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CONTROL METHODS 


Mechanical erosion-control measures usu- 
ally fall into two general classes: (1) Those 
which retard flow along the bank and pro- 
mote deposition, and (2) those which form 
a cover and protect the bank from direct ac- 
tion of the current. 

Permeable jetties constructed of piling, 
rock, trees, or other materials are examples 
of protection causing deposition. Jetties may 
be designed either to detect the current away 
from the bank or to reduce its velocity ad- 
jacent to the bank to a degree that erosion 
is halted. 

Living vegetation, brush matting, rock rip- 
rap, concrete, and asphalt linings are exam- 
ples of protective bank cover. 

Streambank-erosion control usually re- 
quires group action by the landowners af- 
fected, since the problem extends beyond any 
one owner's control. 

The Soil Conservation Services provides 
limited technical assistance through soil and 
water conservation districts for streambank- 
erosion control as a part of regular conserva- 
tion operations. 

SCS also provides technical and financial 
assistance to individuals and groups of land- 
owners to treat streambanks in approved wa- 
tershed projects. The Buffalo Creek Project 
in western New York is an example of what 
can be done with adequate planning and 
Installation through project action. 


PROJECT ACTION 


Buffalo Creek watershed covers an area of 
437 square miles. The problem was mainly 
erosion of roads and farmland and of stream- 
banks. The resulting sediment was being 
deposited in Buffalo Harbor where it inter- 
fered with shipping and had to be removed 
at great expense. This public damage justi- 
fied Buffalo Creek as one of 11 flood-preven- 
tion watersheds authorized by the Flood Con~ 
trol Act of 1944. The sponsor was the Joint 
Board—Erie Wyoming Soil and Water Con- 
servation District. 

Stabilization work on Buffalo Creek con- 
sisted generally of bank-sloping, riprapping 
the lower toe of the slope, and planting the 
upper bank to adapted grasses and shrubs. 
Some 59 miles of channel were treated. 

A study by the Agricultural Research 
Service showed that the amount of sediment 
that had to be removed from Buffalo Harbor 
was reduced by 24 percent by 1963, when 75 
percent of the project was completed. Studies 
are continuing since completion of the 
project. í 

TEAMWORK BY LANDOWNERS 


The teamwork :approach in stabilizing 
streambanks is also, being used by land- 
owners using their own funds supplemented 
by cost-sharing from other sources. For ex- 
ample, cooperators of the Little Snake River 
Soil and Water Conservation District, Wyo- 
ming, are making use of technical help from 
the Soil Conservation Service and financial 
aid from the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. Timely streambank- 
protection measures there averted serious 
damage to irrigation canals that carry water 
to about 60 ranches in the valley. Blankets 
of trees or rocks and rock jetties were used to 
keep erosive currents away from the banks. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service gave fimancial assistance to 
3,623 streambank-stabilization projects in 
1966. SCS reports indicate that treatment 
was accomplished on 469 miles of eroding 
streambanks. 

When compared with the total job to be 
done, the rate of accomplishment is much 
too slow. 

At the present rate of treatment, it will 
require some 600 years to treat the Nation's 
eroding streambanks. Methods of controlling 
streambank erosion are known. The costs are 
high and generally beyond the means of in- 
dividuals or groups. Broad public interest 
is. involved where erosion occurs’ along 
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streambanks. This problem requires addi- 
tional governmental action in cooperation 
with private landowners if it is to be solved. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1969. 
Hon. STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am submitting the 
attached report in response to Section 120 
of the River and Harbor Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-483). As directed by the Section, it 
sets forth the results of a study of the nature 
and scope of the damages that result from 
streambank erosion throughout the United 
States and related conclusions on the need 
for and feasibility of a coordinated program 
of streambank protection. 

I am pleased to acknowledge the generous 
cooperation extended by many Federal agen- 
cies, particularly the Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of the Interior and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, took primary responsibility for ob- 
taining the data on upstream watershed 
areas. 

The report presents the first reasonable 
estimate of streambank erosion for the Na- 
tion as a whole. It shows that damage of 
some degree is occurring on approximately 
549,000 miles, or 8 percent, of the 7 million 
miles of streambank in our Nation. Of this 
total, however, the damage occurring on 
about 148,000 miles is sufficiently serious to 
warrant future studies in varying degree of 
detail with a view to remedial action. Dam- 
ages resulting from erosion in these reaches 
are estimated to total some $90 million an- 
nually, half from sediment damage, a third 
from land losses, and the rest from other 
types of damages. While data for informed 
judgment are scanty, damages suffered along 
the remaining reaches of the Nation’s streams 
are probably in the order of $30 to $40 
million annually. 

A large amount of streambank protection, 
over 6,000 miles, has been or is being in- 
stalled under various Federal programs. Most 
of these remedial measures have been under- 
taken as integral parts of projects con- 
structed for other purposes. There have 
been, however, a relatively small number 
of installations specifically for bank pro- 
tection purposes under emergency and other 
authorities, Review of experience with a va- 
riety of measures has demonstrated the dif- 
ficulties of providing effective and lasting 
protection for eroding’ streambanks. Meas- 
ures to reduce streambank erosion have been 
found generally to be costly to install and to 
maintain and much of the damages from 
streambank erosion cannot therefore, from 
economic or other standpoints, be justifiably 
remedied at this time. These factors indicate 
that the most practical approach would com- 
bine (1) careful consideration of streambank 
erosion problems at individual stream locali- 
ties, particularly at potentially severe dam- 
age reaches, weighing of benefits and costs, 
and with due regard to effects on other 
stretches of the stream and (2) a vigorous 
research and development effort, under exist- 
ing agency authorities, to improve and de- 
velop low-cost remedial measures and to 
more fully understand the erosion process 
and its effects. 

Increased attention should be devoted to 
further refinement of estimates of the ex- 
tent and severity of streambank erosion 
problems in accomplishing water resource 
framework plans being developed under the 
aegis of the Federal Water Resources Council. 
Needed measures for streambank protection 
can, in this way, be viewed in a river basin 
context and in the perspective of all related 
water resources developments. 

Under the requirements of Section 120 of 
Public Law 90-483, the Secretary of the Army 
is directed to report to the Congress his 
recommendations on matters pertaining to 
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the streambank erosion study, particularly 
with regard to an appropriate division of 
responsibility between Federal and non- 
Federal interests. Within the time limits 
established for this study, I was unable to 
develop a sound recommendation for this 
division of responsibility. Pending further 
study of this complicated policy question, 
I consider that the present division of re- 
sponsibility, derived from a number of pre- 
vious individual authorizations, should not 
be changed at this time. 

Since the problems of streambank erosion 
concern several member agencies of the 
Water Resources Council, I believe it would 
be desirable after transmittal of this report 
and your recommendations to the Congress, 
to submit the report to the Council for its 
consideration of planning and other factors 
discussed in the report. I would be pleased 
to make available to interested parties the 
wealth of detailed data collected during 
the course of this study but which have not 
been included in the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. P. Kotscu, 
Major General, U.S.A., 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


A NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STREAMBANK 
EROSION 


AUTHORITY 


This report is made in response to that 
portion of Section 120 of the River and Har- 
bor Act of 1968, (Public Law 90-483) which 
is concerned with streambank erosion and 
reads as follows: 

“Src. 120. (a) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, is 
authorized and directed to make studies of: 
(1) The nature and scope of the damages 
which result from streambank erosion 
throughout the United States, with a view to 
determining the need for, and the feasibility 
of, a coordinated program of streambank 
protection in the interests of reducing dam- 
ages from the deposition of sediment in 
reservoirs and waterways, the destruction of 
channels and adjacent lands, and other ad- 
verse effects of streambank erosion, 

“(b) The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the results of such 
studies together with his recommendations 
in connection therewith, including an ap- 
propriate division of responsibility between 
Federal and non-Federal interests.” 


STUDY SCOPE 


The report is an assessment of the stream- 
bank erosion problems as they presently exist 
in all fifty states. Data on natural and man- 
induced streambank erosion were assembled 
or estimated for all rivers, streams and man- 
made channels with drainage areas generally 
larger than one square mile, and compiled 
by water resource regions (see map, page 
2). The banks of estuaries, sea-coasts, lakes 
and reservoirs (defined as impoundments 
with water surfaces higher than the normal] 
channel bankful stage and extending into 
the fiocd plain) were excluded. Since no 
appropriations were provided for the study 
and this report was required to be submitted 
within one year, extensive field investiga- 
tions could not be conducted. Consequently, 
primary reliance has been placed on the col- 
lection of streambank erosion data from prior 
studies (Table A, Appendix A) and from 
estimates made by experienced field person- 
nel using reconnaissance-type surveys, and 
sampling or extrapolation techniques (Table 
B, Appendix A). In addition, Federal experi- 
ence in bank protection was reviewed and is 
presented in Table 2. 

INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 

All agencies with an interest in stream- 
bank erosion, both Federal and State, were 
invited by the Corps of Engineers to partici- 
pate in the study. Interagency coordinating 
meetings were held in Washington, D.C. and 
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in field offices and cooperation was excellent. 
The Departments of Agriculture and the In- 
terior, and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
were instrumental in achieving thorough 
coverage of the Nation's streams. Particular 
recognition should be given to the Soil Con- 
servation Service (SCS) of the Department 
of Agriculture. The SCS, at the request of 
the Corps of Engineers, assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for the coordination and apprais- 
al of streambank erosion data on head- 
water channels generally above the points 
at which the drainage areas equal 250,000 
acres (approximately 400 square miles). The 
Corps was responsible for the data on areas 
larger than 250,000 acres, as well as for 
preparation of the overall report. A list of 
the other Federal agencies consulted appears 
in Appendix C. 


STUDY LIMITATIONS 


This assessment confirms that there is only 
a small amount of reliable data available on 
Streambank erosion. Not quite 20,000 stream 
miles out of a possible 314 million have been 
subjected to prior studies. Under the time 
and financial constraints existing for this re- 
port, it was necessary to develop estimated 
data on the remaining 99 percent of the 
country’s streams. The estimated data were 
developed by numerous individuals and 
teams from the various participating agen- 
cies using techniques considered appropriate 
for the streams in question. Despite these 
limitations, the data help fill an important 
water-resource information gap, and provide 
the first overall assessment of streambank 
erosion in the United States. However, the 
data contained herein are generally not of 
sufficient accuracy and detail to serve other 
purposes such as project justification and 
authorization. 


FACTORS IN THE PRODUCTION OF STREAMBANK 
EROSION 


In the erosion process, energy from stream- 
flow, ice, floating debris, and gravity is ap- 
plied to the streambank and bed. If the 
energy is greater than the resistance of the 
soil particles forming the channel, erosion 
results. However, it is extremely difficult, and 
in many cases impossible, to specify the par- 
ticular cause of erosion at any given loca- 
tion, or the amount attributable to that 
cause. This section presents a brief, simpli- 
fied discussion of factors important in bank 
erosion. 

BANK RESISTANCE 


The resistance of the streambank to 
erosion is determined by Its soil composition 
and condition. A soil may be composed by 
any combination, size, and gradation of ma- 
terials such as sand, gravel, rock, clay, silt, 
organic matter, and a number of chemical 
compounds. Generally, as the percentage of 
binding materials (silts and clays) increase, 
erodability decreases, although chemical con- 
tent is also known to be a factor. Well- 
graded, angular soils have high internal fric- 
tion due to the interlocking of particles and 
are, therefore, less erodible than rounded, 
poorly-graded solls. Erodablility is also de- 
pendent on soil condition, particularly on its 
water content, For the most part, soil mois- 
ture acts as a lubricant and as the moisture 
content increases, resistence to erosion de- 
creases, If the moisture content increases to 
the point of saturation, soil resistance to 
shear can be overcome by its own weight and 
large chunks of the bank will slide into the 
stream, A similar reduction in shear strength 
is brought about by alternate freezing and 
thawing. A bank may be formed by several 
soll strata each completely different from the 
others. Where the stratification is vertical, it 
is possible to encounter soils with different 
characteristics every few feet on the same 
stream. Where the stratification is horizontal, 
the erosion of a lower, non-cohesive layer 
will undermine upper layers causing them to 
fall into the stream even though they may, 
by themselves, be of sufficient strength to 
withstand direct action of the streamflow. 
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Streamflow 


The influence of streamflow on bank ero- 
sion stems from the magnitude and fre- 
quency of discharge and the velocity of flow. 
High discharges increase the amount of bank 
subject to saturation and to direct erosion. 
The more frequently these events occur, the 
more erosion will result. It is also well known 
that the size of a channel is directly related 
to its discharge. Should the mean annual 
discharge increase for any reason, as by a di- 
version from another stream, channel width 
and depth will increase by erosion until a 
satisfactory size is reached. The erosive ac- 
tion of streamfiow is also greater with in- 
creased velocity. 


Sediment 


Total sediment load of a stream is usually 
divided into two categories, bed load (that 
material traveling on or just above the 
stream bottom) and suspended load (sedi- 
ment distributed from the water surface to 
the bed load). The effect of stream sediment 
on bank erosion is related to the amount of 
total sediment and the ratio of bed load to 
suspended load. For example, a wide channel 
is necessary for the efficient transport of a 
large bed load. Thus, if a stream changes from 
primarily suspended load to bed load sedi- 
ment, its channel width will increase, Fur- 
thermore, additional stream energy is required 
to transport the increased bed load. Since, 
initially, the additional energy is not avail- 
able, aggradation will occur which increases 
the frequency of overbank flows. In a sinuous, 
alluvial stream, the increased flooding tends 
to destroy the channel meanders, resulting in 
a straighter channel of steeper gradient which 
provides the additional energy required to 
move the increased bed load. 


Other factors 


There are a number of individual erosion- 
producing factors such as wave action, ice 
flows, and debris. The sudden drawdown of 


prolonged high stages and rapidly fluctuat- 
ing stages may, in certain cases, contribute 
to bank erosion. In instances where these 
events occur frequently, they may be sub- 
stantial erosion producing factors. 


Channel equilibrium and interrelated factors 


The flowing stream is a dynamic entity, 
constantly seeking to establish a state of 
equilibrium or steady relationship among its 
discharge; amount and type of sediment 
load; channel width, depth and slope; ve- 
locity; and the material forming its bed and 
banks. If one of these variables is altered, a 
stream that was formerly in equilibrium will 
attempt to change one or more other vari- 
ables and reestablish that state. Recent in- 
vestigations on certain alluvial streams in- 
dicate that channel depth will change direct- 
ly with discharge but inversely with the ratio 
of bed load to suspended load, and that the 
channel gradient will decrease with an in- 
crease in discharge but will increase with an 
increase in the ratio of bed load to suspended 
load. Increases in channel width and sinu- 
osity are achieved by bank erosion. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the complete understand- 
ing of the interrelationship of channel vari- 
ables is not presently available. 


Man as a factor 


Some of the erosion-producing factors 
described above are long term or geo- 
logic in nature and others are of a rela- 
tively short term nature. However, man’s 
activities have influenced, and in some cases 
accelerated, both these types of events. 
Reservoirs which reduce flood peaks may 
increase the duration of bankfull stages 
downstream from the dam, By trapping sus- 
pended and bed load sediment, a reservoir 
releases comparatively clear water and alters 
the previous stream equilibrium. Increase in 
recreational and commercial water traffic on 
inland streams contributes to the erosion 
produced by wave action. By encroachment, 
man reduces the cross-sectional area of the 
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channel available to carry the flow of the 
streams, thereby locally increasing the veloc- 
ity and ability to erode. 


NATURE OF DAMAGES 


As used in this study, the term damages 
refers to a direct or indirect loss of income 
(or increase in costs), or reduction in en- 
vironmental quality as a result of stream- 
bank erosion. Three categories were recog- 
nized: land loss, sediment, and others. 


Land loss 


The most apparent damage from bank 
erosion results from the loss of land. Precisely 
used, land loss would only be applied to those 
cases where the stream morphologic process 
results in channel enlargement. Usually, 
however, the term is used to describe the 
exchange of land that occurs (1) when land 
is lost at the concave bank by erosion and is 
gained at the convex bank by deposition or 
(2) when the stream cuts a new channel and 
abandons the old one. In most cases such an 
exchange creates a net economic loss since 
the “new” land is of uncompacted, generally 
coarse soil and lower In elevation. Rarely is it 
immediately as valuable or productive as the 
land that was eroded. In addition, costly 
resurvey and litigation may be necessary to 
settle disputes that arise if the stream is 
being used as real estate property boundaries. 
Also included in the land loss category of 
damage is the under-utilization of land due 
to the threat of bank erosion. The potential 
for substantal economic damages due to land 
loss is often great in highly developed urban 
areas. 


— 


Sediment 


Although the erosion of streambank mate- 
rial contributes to the total sediment load 
of the Nation’s streams, it is not nearly as 
large a contributor as sheet and gully erosion. 
Suspended sediment from any source can 
increase water treatment costs, and adversely 
affect the operating life of machinery, shell- 
fish quality, recreational use, and aesthetic 
values. Extensive dredging is necessary to 
remove accumulated sediment in order to 
maintain adequate harbor and waterway 
depths. Deposited sediment reduces the value 
of fish and shellfish habitat and increases the 
required amount of total storage (and there- 
by the cost) of reservoirs. While soil par- 
ticles are carried in suspension or moved 
along as bed load, chemical compounds pre- 
viously existing in the bank material may 
become part of the stream’s dissolved solids. 
Some of the compounds contain nutrient 
elements such as phosphorus and nitrogen 
that stimulate the rapid growth of obnoxious 
Plants and organisms, which, upon decay, 
decrease water quality. In contrast to other 
types of streambank erosion damages, sedi- 
ment damages usually occur far from the 
site of the erosion. 


OTHER DAMAGES 


For various reasons, many public and pri- 
vate facilities are located on stream banks, 
Damages occur to these facilities when the 
bank erodes sufficiently to preclude safe op- 
eration. Where the failure of some structural 
feature such as a flood wall, bridge, or water 
treatment plant would endanger life and 
health, virtually no erosion can be tolerated. 
Another type of damage occurs when under- 
mined trees and brush which fall into the 
channel become unsightly debris and sub- 
merged logs which may clog channels, raise 
flood heights and damage commercial and 
recreational vessels, unless removed. With 
few exceptions, the eroded banks are them- 
selves unsightly and contribute to a reduc- 
tion in enylronmental quality. 


BENEFICIAL ASPECTS OF BANK EROSION 
As indicated in paragraph 5, streams will 
attempt to increase their channel width 
under certain conditions, If the widening 
results in a greater channel capacity and a 
lower stage for a given discharge, some ben- 
efits would accrue due to the reduced fre- 
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quency and degree of flooding. Benefits may 
also result from bank erosion as a source of 
part of the total sediment load in a stream, 
Much of the sand necessary for maintaining 
the Nation’s coastal beaches is derived from 
stream sediment, If a stream has reached a 
state of equilibrium in which channel di- 
mensions, slope, discharge, and sediment 
load are in balance, any substantial reduction 
or change in type of sediment being trans- 
ported would result in the channel making 
some compensating adjustment which could 
be more damaging than the sediment. 
MEASUREMENT OF DAMAGES AND BENEFITS 
Under present Federal practices, project 
evaluation involves an expression, primarily 
in monetary terms, of the damages occurring 
and how much these damages will be re- 
duced by the project under consideration. 
Such an evaluation is difficult even for those 
functions for which damages and benefits 
can be readily identified, quantified, and 
translated into monetary terms. As discussed 
in paragraphs 6 and 7, the damages and 
benefits from streambank erosion are sel- 
dom obvious, and are usually intermixed with 
damages and benefits from other sources, 
Some effects become evident only over 
a long period of time and others simply defy 
quantification and monetary evaluation, for 
example, the value of improved environmen- 
tal quality or esthetics. The accurate sepa- 
ration of sediment from bank erosion and 
sheet erosion, once it has entered the stream, 
requires extensive field measurements. Where 
sediment ends up, and what effects it has 
are often difficult to determine, The amounts 
and types of sediment that can be tolerated 
by marine ecological systems have not been 
satisfactorily determined. Making these de- 
terminations and answering many other re- 
lated questions is time consuming and ex- 
pensive. Often the answers will not be as 
accurate as desired and there may well be 
bank erosion effects of which we are now 
unaware. This difficulty in evaluation of 
benefits and damages from streambank ero- 
sion is a significant obstacle to planning and 


justifying effective bank protection meas- 
ures, 


EXTENT OF STREAMBANK EROSION 


This study reveals that out of an esti- 
mated 314 million miles of streams (7 mil- 
lion bank miles) a total of approximately 8 
percent or 549,000 bank miles are currently 
experiencing erosion to some degree. Of this, 
about 78 percent occur west of the Missis- 
sippi River main stem. Although incomplete, 
the data available indicate the total damages 
for all degrees of bank erosion to be in order 
of $120 million to $130 million annually. 
Much of the total erosion is quite mild in 
degree and probably low in its resulting dam- 
ages. Consequently, the investigations for 
this report concentrated on that streambank 
erosion which appeared, in the judgment of 
the reporting fleld offices, to be severe 
enough to merit further examination to de- 
termine if some form of action should be 
undertaken to reduce the damages. A total 
of almost 148,000 bank miles were reported 
having this degree of erosion, with about 56 
percent located west of the Mississippi River 
main-stem. While this degree of erosion oc- 
curs on only 2 percent of the 7 million bank 
miles in the Nation, it results in an esti- 
mated total of $90 million of damages an- 
nually, of which $28 million are due to land 
loss, $42 million are from sediment, and $20 
million are from other causes. The most se- 
verely affected Region is the Arkansas- 
White-Red, with one-third of the total esti- 
mated damages. Eleven of the nineteen re- 
gions experience larger damages due to sedi- 
ment than to land loss or other causes. The 
estimated average annual cost to prevent the 
more serious erosion is $420 million based 
on the methods presently in use. These esti- 
mates indicate that for many stream reaches, 
the cost of preventing streambank erosion 
greatly exceeds the damages being sustained. 
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There are, of course, many locations where 
detailed studies would show the prevention 
of damages merit the cost of protection. Ero- 
sion data for individual regions) may be 
found:in Table 1, “National Assessment of 
Streambank Erosion by Water Resource Re- 
gions.” Although not shown in the tables; es~- 
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timates were made of the cost of the nu- be investigated to the same degree. However, 
merous detailed studies necessary to ap- relatively early in each study it would be- 
praise the need for and feasibility of re- come obvious that a substantial number of 
ducing the damages. The total estimated miles could not Satisfy the justification cri- 
cost of these studies, on all 148,000 bank teria and would be excluded from further 
miles, is $161 million. This figure assumes consideration thereby lowering the study 
that each and every mile of erosion would cost considerably. 


TABLE 1.—NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STREAMBANK EROSION BY WATER RESOURCES REGIONS?! 


Water resource region 


Arkansas-White-Red__ 
California 
a North: Pacifienl #253) 222.5225 .-3 


Souris-Red-Rainy_.__- 

South Atlantic Gulf 

Tennessee River_............-...------ 
Texas Gulf___._.- 

Upper Mississippi 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Region totals 


Extent of the erosion meriting further examination 


Length of Length of 


Average annual damages 


Length of 
channels erosion 
(bank-miles) 


erosion 
(stream-miles) 


(bank-miles) 


Land loss 


Total 


Sediment damages 


Other 


549, 020 147,610 


1 A combination of tables A and B, app. A, Discrepancies between table 1 and the summation of tables A and B, app. A, are due to rounding. 


REVIEW OF EXPERIENCE IN BANK PROTECTION 


Data were collected for Federal and Fed- 
erally assisted projects, constructed and 
under construction as of 1 July 1969, which 
include measures for the reduction of stream- 
bank erosion damages, whether bank protec- 
tion was a project purpose or not. Data for 
these projects, summarized and tabulated by 
water resource regions in Table 2, indicates 
that over 4,000 miles of streambank protec- 
tion have been completed and an additional 
2,000 miles are under construction, at a total 
cost for the bank protection features of $1.8 
billion. These figures exclude measures 


undertaken by State and local interests and 
authorized Federal projects not yet under 
construction. Most of this bank protection 
was undertaken to serve a different project 
purpose. About 58 percent of the reported 
$1.8 billion of total costs, stems from what is 
considered a single project, the Mississippi 
River and Tributaries, where it was necessary 
to undertake massive bank and levee protec- 
tion measures for flood control and naviga- 
tion. The Arkansas-White-Red and Missouri 
Regions also have substantial bank protec- 
tion costs incurred for other purposes. How- 
ever, a number of projects have been con- 


structed or authorized in which features for 
the prevention of streambank erosion are 
not related in any way to other purposes. 
Examples of such single purpose bank protec- 
tion are contained in the Williamette River 
Basin Bank Protection Project (authorized by 
Flood Control Act of 22 June 1936, as 
amended) and that portion above Index, 
Arkansas. of the Red River Waterway, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
(also known as the Red River below Denison 
Dam) authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of 13 August 1968. 


TABLE 2.—FEDERAL OR FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS WITH STREAMBANK PROTECTION FEATURES CONSTRUCTED AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION AS OF JULY 1, 1969 


Length of reach protected 
(stream-miles) 


Under 
Con- con- 


Water resource region structed  structio 


0 
780 


Costs of streambank protection 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


features? 


Con- 
Total structed 
a bone atuo TT Re er LY Oe 
$4, 460 
29,170 
61, 780 
61, 430 


Under 
con- 
struction 


Total | Water resource region 


New England 
Ohio River... 
10, 120 71, 900 | Rio Grande. 
130 61, 560 | Souris-Red-Rainy. 
South Atlantic Gulf 


1, 119, 110 
3,970 
363, 920 


Length of reach protected 


Costs of streambank protection 
(stream-miles) features ! 


structed 


Under Under 


Con- con- Con- con- 
struction Total structed struction Total 


10 
4,130 
50 


1,915. -6,131 945,560 878,120. 1, 823, 680 


nn nn LUE EEE EE NSE 


1 The majority of these costs are for bank protection features as part of multiple-purpose projects primarily developed for flood: control, navigation, irrigation, and other purposes or some combina- 


tion thereof. 


The history of projects which include 
streambank protection measures indicates 
that not all have performed as had been 
expected. Occasionally, 8 meandering or 
braided stream will form à new channel, by- 
passing existing bank protection. When one 
reach is stabilized the erosion may shift to 
an unprotected location. In several Instances, 
the. protection measures have themselves 
failed. Such events haye occurred to both 
Federal and non-Federal measures but the 
rate of failure is higher among projects un- 
dertaken by local interests. One of the prin- 
cipal. reasons for inadequate project per- 


formance can be attributed to a lack of ade- 
quate understanding of the multiple and 
interrelated causes and effects of streambank 
erosion. Some failures, of course, are due 
to project design capability being exceeded, 
or to inadequate maintenance. As a general 
rule, bank protection requires frequent and 
expensive maintenance. When such proj- 
ects are turned over to local interests, the 
maintenance cost may be more than they can 
bear. The nature of bank erosion often re- 
quires that a single project cover many miles 
and may, pass through several political 
boundaries. In a few such instances the- sey- 


eral jurisdictions involved by a proposed proj- 
ect were unable to reach accord on cost- 
sharing or other matters, and as a result, 
several economically justified projects could 
not be built. 

ADEQUACY OF EXISTING FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 


Three Federal aegncies, the Departments 
of the Army, Agriculture, and the Interior 
are presently charged with the primary re- 
sponsibilities for the development, conser- 
vation, and management of the Nation’s 
water. resources. All three have previously 
investigated and.constructed measures for 
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the reduction of streambank erosion dam- 
ages. However, as indicated in paragraph 10, 
such efforts have usually been undertaken 
as an integral feature of a project designed 
to accomplish entirely different purposes, 
such as flood control, navigation, irrigation 
and others. Field reports from these agencies 
indicate that, under present conditions, ex- 
isting authorities, procedures, and prece- 
dents are generally adequate to give the re- 
duction of damages from bank erosion parity 
with other water resources purposes. They 
also indicate existing cost-sharing arrange- 
ments to be generally satisfactory. In the 
preparation of this study, however, cooper- 
ating agency field offices have indicated 
three aspects of the bank protection pro- 
gram that are inadequate and deserve fur- 
ther consideration: (1) recognition of sedi- 
ment reduction as a pollution control meas- 
ure; (2) addition of bank protection features 
to an existing water resources project that 
was originally authorized without provisions 
for bank protection, and (3) provision of 
emergency bank protection for highways, 
bridge approaches, and other public facili- 
ties. The third problem stems from the in- 
crease in construction costs that has taken 
place in the twenty-three years since passage 
of the 1946 Flood Control Act, which au- 
thorizes a maximum of $50 thousand for 
emeregncy bank protection at any location 
and $1 million annually for all locations. 
Increased costs have reduced the purchasing 
power of original monetary limits to one- 
third their original value. These aspects will 
require continued reexamination with a view 
toward the submission of such legislation as 
may be found appropriate. 
RESEARCH NEEDS 

During the past 50 years, extensive research 
has been conducted in certain areas rele- 
vant to streambank erosion, such as the 
determination of suspended and bed load 
transport capacities and their effects on 
stable, alluvial stream regimes. But, activi- 
ties to develop bank protection methods have 
been slanted towards large alluvial streams. 
This study, however, indicates that an 
additional, three-pronged research effort is 
urgently needed if the damages which result 
from streambank erosion are to be effectively 
reduced. Research should be directed to- 
ward (1) better understanding of the me- 
chanics of erosion processes and of stream 
morphology—long-term channel develop- 
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ment and behavior, (2) developing new low- 
cost methods of preventing bank erosion, 
and (3) determining better techniques for 
the evaluation of damages due to stream- 
bank erosion and the benefits from its con- 
trol. The research would involve a litera- 
ture search, theoretical and laboratory anal- 
yses, and field investigations and tests. Most 
of the required basic facilities and key per- 
sonnel are presently available, but additional 
funds would be required. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

For the first time, data have been obtained 
and presented on the nature and scope of 
streambank erosion damages throughout the 
United States. In areas where data were 
not previously available or where no signif- 
icant erosion were thought to exist, a closer 
examination revealed that substantial dam- 
ages occur. 

Streambank erosion is an extremely com- 
plex subject from the point of view of its 
genesis, its effects, and its prevention. 
Whether or not erosion occurs depends upon 
the resistance of the soil composing the 
bank, as determined by its composition and 
condition, and the erosive ability of the 
stream. Why some banks erode and similar 
ones do not is not fully known. A number 
of variables are involved in the process and 
may exert their influence individually. More 
often, however, streambank erosion is the 
result of a. complex combination of variables, 
making it extremely difficult to understand, 
to predict, and to treat. Precise quantitative 
analysis and evaluation of damages from 
bank erosion are also very difficult and, in 
some cases, impossible. Some benefits, such 
as increased channel capacity and nourish- 
ment of coastal beaches, do occur from 
bank erosion but they are even more ob- 
scure than the damages and could not be 
meaningfully estimated for this report. 

Streambank erosion is widespread. Of the 
nineteen water resource regions, only Hawali 
can be considered as substantially unaffected. 
An estimated 549,000 miles of bank or 8 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total, is undergoing 
some degrée of erosion. Of this, 148,000 miles 
or 2 percent, merits further examination to 
determine if some form of treatment is justi- 
fied. Damages, estimated for the 148,000 
miles, are .categorized as stemming from 
land loss, sedimentation, and other detri- 
mental effects such as undermining struc- 
tures and the reduction of esthetic appeal 
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and total $90 million in damages annually. 
Of these damages, almost one-half is due 
to sedimentation from bank erosion. This 
damage estimate refiects, in part, the grow- 
ing awareness of adverse effects of sediment 
influence on marine ecosystems and the 
quality of the environment as well as the 
more tangible damages from siltation. 

The annual cost of treatment for the pre- 
vention of the reported $90 million damages 
is estimated to be $420 million, indicating 
that many of the areas suffering damages 
cannot be economically treated. The stream 
reaches meriting treatment will, for the most 
part, be widely scattered. 

A substantial investment of about $1.8 
billion has already been committed in bank 
protection facilities wholly or partially under 
Federal sponsorship. Most of this invest- 
ment was made in projects for flood control, 
navigation, irrigation and other purposes 
although a very small investment has been 
made in projects for the sole purpose of bank 
protection. 

Effective streambank protection measures 
are costly to install and to maintain. For 
this reason, a substantial research program 
is needed to develop cheaper and more effec- 
tive methods of treatment. Such a program 
should also include efforts to improve our 
understanding of the mechanics of stream 
channel behavior and bank erosion, our 
evaluation of damages and benefits, and our 
ability to predict adverse results that’ may 
occur from installing remedial measures. 

The nature, extent, and cost of preven- 
tion of streambank erosion damages indi- 
cate that a case-by-case approach is best 
suited to Federal efforts to deal with stream- 
bank erosion problems. Present Federal au- 
thorities and institutional arrangements are 
generally adequate to carry out this type 
of program. However, since bank erosion is 
but one element to be considered in con- 
servation, development, and management of 
our water and land resources, adequate data 
should be included in comprehensive frame- 
work plans, now being accomplished under 
the aegis of the Federal Water Resources 
Council, to provide continuing, coordinated 
assessment of the overall problem. The im- 
portance of such attention will increase as 
demands on the Nation’s streams grow, as 
urban areas and public facilities increase in 
number along the waterways, therefore mak- 
ing less tolerable the adverse effects of stream 
bank erosion. 


TABLE A.—EXISTING STREAMBANK EROSION DATA FROM PRIOR STUDIES! 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Totals (areas covered by 


Water resource region 


Alaska 
Arkansas-White-Red - 
California...-...-...-- 
Columbia North Pacific. 


Lower Mississippi_ 
Middle Atlantic 
Missouri River 
New England. 


Souris-Red-Rainy - - 
South Atlantic Guif. _ 


t The results of these studies revealed many potential streambank-protection projects to be, 


pose projects, a portion of the 
ed to the bank protection feature. 


economically, not justified. 


2 When bank protection measures are included in mapie pu 


benefits and cost related to other project purposes are attribui 


prior studies) 


Length of 
channels 
(stream- erosion erosion 
miles) (bank-miles) (bank-miles) 


Length of Length of 


Land loss 


Average annual damages 


Sedimenta- 
tion 


That portion of prior studies meriting further examination 


Average 

Average annual 
annual treatment 
a 


benefits 3 costs 


Total 


Other damages 


3 No recent studies. 
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TABLE B.—ADDITIONAL STREAMBANK EROSION DATA—ESTIMATES FOR AREAS NOT INCLUDED IN PRIOR STUDIES 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Estimated extent of erosion meriting further examination 


Totals (areas not covered 


by prior studies) 
Length 


Water resource region 


Great Lakes. 

Hawal si... casas 
Lower Mississippi - --- 
Middle Atlantic. 
Missouri River.. 

New England 

Ohio River... 

Rio Grande. _ 
Souris-Red-Rainy-_. 
South-Atlantic Gulf 
Tennessee. 

Texas Gulf___.-.....- 
Upper Mississippi 


U.S. total 


APPENDIX C.—FEDERAL AGENCIES CONTACTED FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE NATIONAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF STREAMBANK EROSION 
Department of Agriculture. 

Forest Service. 

Agricultural Research Service. 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Department of Interior. 

Bureau of Land Management, 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

National Park Service. 

Geological Survey. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. 

Federal Power Commission. 

International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the at- 
tention of the administration: 

H. Res. 319 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that:’“as long as there are American POW's 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“the question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“—the question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 


Length 
channels e 


rosion 
{stream-miles) (bank-miles) (bank-miles) 


535, 720 


Average annual damages 


Length 
erosion 


Land loss 


Rural 


142, 920 


Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisońers held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following the 
signing of the agreement: Provided, That the 
agreement shall contain guarantee by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of safe conduct out of 
Vietnam for all American prisoners and all 
American Armed Forces simultaneously. 


SENATOR NORRIS, FATHER OF TVA 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join many of my colleagues from TVA 
country today in applauding TVA on its 
38th birthday for its many contributions 
to the welfare of the Tennessee River 
Valley region as well as that of the en- 
tire Nation. 

In marking this occasion, it seems to 
me, it is important not to overlook for- 
mer U.S. Senator George Norris, Repub- 
lican of Nebraska, for his important role 
in bringing the TVA into being. 

For many years, private power com- 
panies had been interested in develop- 
ing the Muscle Shoals site on the Ten- 
nessee River in Alabama. Under the Wil- 
son administration, a dam and hydro- 
electric powerplant, nitrate plants, and 
steam facilities were built. In the 1920's, 
private business reasserted its demands 
for sale of the properties by the Federal 
Government. 

The foresight of Senator Norris, chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee, with jurisdiction over 
the nitrate plants, prevented the sale. 
Senator Norris’ conviction the area 
should be retained by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and developed by a public agency 
as part of a multiple-use conservation 
project made later creation of the TVA 
possible. 

Senator Norris persisted in his efforts 
to provide for permanent Federal opera- 


Total Sedimentation 


Average 
annual 
Total treatment 


Other damages cost 


40, 760 11,600 74, 422 


tion of the Muscle Shoals properties, and 
in 1933 the Senate passed the Norris- 
sponsored TVA Act. The measure, as 
amended in 1935, created the TVA as an 
independent agency with a three-mem- 
ber board of directors responsible to the 
President. In scope and vision, the Norris 
bill was more far reaching than any 
earlier proposals. With its broad, imagi- 
native program embodying power, navi- 
gation, flood control, and fish and wild- 
life development among its purposes, the 
TVA stands as a tribute to the farsighted 
wisdom and dedication of Senator 
George Norris. 


A RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE 
OKLAHOMA MEDIHC PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a reso- 
lution adopted by the Oklahoma Public 
Health Association commending the 
accomplishments of the Oklahoma 
MEDIHC program in placing servicemen 
in civilian health occupations. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


In view of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Oklahoma MEDIHC program 
whereby former servicemen engaged in 
health occupations while in the service, have 
been counseled and placed in civilian health 
occupations, and whereby during the six 
month period between July, 1970 and Jan- 
uary, 1971, MEDIHC has been responsible for 
the placement of 12 discharged medical 
corpsmen in full time jobs, 17 in education 
health careers and 10 in work study pro- 
grams. 

Be it resolved that the MEDIHC program 
and its sponsors, the Regional Medical Pro- 
gram, the Oklahoma State Health Planning 
Agency and the Oklahoma Council for Health 
Careers be commended for its outstanding 
contributions in this area. 

Adopted this 16th day of April, 1971, in the 
business session of the 30th annual meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Public Health Associa- 
tion. 


May 18, 1971 


HARASSMENT OF U.S. FISHERMEN 
BY FOREIGN VESSELS OFF 
NORTHEAST COAST 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, once again 
I take the floor to report to the Congress 
and to this country that more massive 
and deliberate harassment incidents 
have occurred off the northeast coast of 
the United States. These incidents were 
just like the increasing number of other 
destructive and dangerous confronta- 
tions that have been plaguing our fisher- 
men with increasing frequency in re- 
cent years. These incidents involve nu- 
merous Soviet or Communist-bloc nation 
fishing vessels which steam through 
marked lobster pot areas well within the 
confines of the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. Speaker, our fishermen, and pri- 
marily our lobster fishermen, who have 
prior rights of occupation in these areas, 
and who have observed the courtesies 
and rules of the road, are being driven 
from their fishing grounds. They are los- 
ing their gear to these wanton intruders, 
and they are finding their resources, 
their vessels, and their very lives in jeop- 
ardy. We must stop this growing men- 
ace now and protect our ocean entre- 
preneurs. 

It is incredible and intolerable, Mr. 
Speaker, that we, a mighty and powerful 
nation, cannot and are not protecting 
the constitutional and moral rights of a 
minuscule minority of U.S. citizens only 
50 miles off our coast. However, we are 
protecting similar rights, and even the 
rights of entire nations, on lands, on 
ships, and in countries around the world. 

We in the Congress reject the concept 
of intimidation in our streets and on our 
land. We must also reject this concept 
as it now occurs on the oceans. It is time 
that we support and protect these cou- 
rageous fishermen who oftentimes face 
the fury of the seas and now have the 
added intimidation of foreign flotillas. 

For the moment, Mr. Speaker, I have 
the assurance that we will have some sur- 
veillance from the Coast Guard in this 
area of harassment. I have been advised 
that a cutter will maintain position in 
the vicinity as long as lobster gear or men 
are there unless a higher priority mission 
should require her to leave. 

The State Department is aware of and 
deeply concerned about the growing na- 
ture of the problem. They recently sent 
a diplomatic note to the embassy of 
every country which fishes off our east 
coast. The note pointed out the growth 
of the problem, where it was occurring, 
and requested that countries involved 
issue instructions to their vessels to pay 
attention to the operation and markings 
of all other vessels and equipment in 
order to avoid conflicts. State further 
noted the impending U.S. ratification of 
a Convention on Conduct of Fishing Op- 
erations in the North Atlantic which will 
establish instructions, standards for sig- 
nals and markings, and operating pro- 
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cedures which would deal with the pres- 
ent conflicts of interest. 

And most recently, plans have been 
made for a meeting tomorrow between 
Ambassador Donald L. McKernan and 
the Soviet fishing fleet commandant in 
the problem area. At this meeting, which 
will include representatives of three U.S. 
fishing companies most seriously in- 
yolved—Joseph Gaziano, Robert Usen, 
and Watson Curtis—I have asked the 
Ambassador to request compensation 
from the Russians for losses of equip- 
ment and damage to gear and pots. I 
have also requested that he insist that 
foreign fleet vessels keep out of the area 
where U.S. lobster pots are located. I 
hope these discussions tomorrow will be 
fruitful. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I have also 
been discussing these incidents, and the 
increase in harassment of vessels and 
destruction of fishing equipment, with 
my colleagues on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee and in the 
Congress. I hope and trust that they will 
join me in a call for congressional hear- 
ings on this matter so that we might 
bring this problem and the problem of 
fisheries resources depletion before the 
Congress and the Nation. Perhaps this 
will reinforce my position and my call for 
unilateral U.S. action to establish a U.S. 
Coastal Conservation Zone. 


CANCER RESEARCH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, cancer is un- 
doubtedly the most feared disease in the 
country, and all of us look forward to the 
day when there is a cure. Thus, I am 
pleased that President Nixon has com- 
mitted the Federal Government to a mas- 
sive program of assistance to cancer 
research. 

While there is no assurance that any 
one approach will produce a cure for 
cancer, I am not convinced that the crea- 
tion of a separate National Cancer Au- 
thority is the proper one. With the cre- 
ation of a new Federal bureau, we will 
have all the paperwork and redtape 
which are synonymous with new Gov- 
ernment agencies. The additional cost of 
new staff, facilities, et cetera, would be 
diverted from research. Furthermore, I 
have serious reservations about remov- 
ing the cancer research effort of the Fed- 
eral Government from the National Can- 
cer Institute, which is a component of the 
National Institutes of Health. Respected 
medical opinion supports the approach of 
the present programs as strengthened by 
President Nixon’s recommendation for 
additional funding of $100 million and 
direct reporting to him, as opposed to one 
isolated from all other medical research. 

I share the feeling of urgency in con- 
quering cancer, but I am not certain that 
the establishment of a new, independent 
agency is the most efficient way to spend 
money for cancer research. 
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HAPPY 38TH BIRTHDAY TO TVA 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of May 18 has been set aside as Valley 
Mobilization Week in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area. This is a very important ob- 
servance by the folks who live in the 
beautiful valley because of the common 
spirit that exists. 

We are proud of the good life that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has afforded 
us, and during this special week we are 
saying happy 38th birthday to the TVA. 

When we try to describe what TVA has 
done and is doing, we say it is the fin- 
est example of the “interdependence of 
multiple-use development.” While the 
TVA built dams and provided us with 
a tremendous supply of electric power, it 
landscaped the acres around the dams 
and powerplants and provided some fan- 
tastically beautiful resorts in which to 
roam, camp, and picnic. It enhanced all 
recreational opportunities, especially the 
water sports of fishing, swimming, ski- 
ing, and boating. 

Not only has TVA given us electric 
power for our industries and homes and 
recreational opportunities for our leisure 
hours, but TVA has carried out some 
very successful research projects in flood 
control, in developing fertilizers, and in 
fighting pollution. 

Thus, there has developed a great in- 
terdependence in the valley. Our econ- 
omy has prospered, our environment has 
been enhanced, and our spirits lifted 
through the many projects of the TVA. 

I have always felt great pride in the 
involvement of all the people of this 
seven-State region in the development 
of our valley. Civic groups have been 
drawn together; schoolchildren have 
visited the dams and related facilities to 
learn about the production of power; 
businessmen have been concerned with 
the potential of TVA facilities in sup- 
porting industrial development; and our 
citizens in general have been drawn 
closer together. 

I urge persons who have the chance to 
visit TVA dams, steam plants, construc- 
tion projects or perhaps the national fer- 
tilizer development center at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., during the week of May 16- 
22. I am sure the public would be awed at 
seeing how the resources of the Tennessee 
Valley are developed and used to con- 
serve our resources, improve our en- 
vironment, and provide a freer spirit and 
a better living for all who inhabit this 
prosperous area which once lay dormant 
and undeveloped. 

Through its 38 years of service, the 
TVA has fostered the themes of compre- 
hensive resource development and full 
cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local agencies and institutions, It is most 
appropriate that we pay tribute to this 
successful development agency on its 
38th anniversary. 
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HOUSTON BAPTIST COLLEGE 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, in Houston, 
Tex., within the last 15 years, Houston 
Baptist College, a quality institution of 
higher learning has been brought into 
being. This was done without the as- 
sistance of or obligations to tax moneys 
of any kind. 

It was my good fortune to speak on 
this campus and to feel the dynamic at- 
titude that is desperately needed in all 
quarters of the educational community 
at this time when so many are looking 
to the Federal Government to answer 
all educational problems. 

Local initiative is still a vast unex- 
plored resource for educational funding 
and Houston Baptist College is an ex- 
ample for America. I am sure my good 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
Texas, BILL ARCHER, is proud to have 
this institution in his district. 

At this point I include a statement of 
historical development of the college 
and call it to the attention of all my 
colleagues—particularly those on the Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee on which 
I also serve: 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT oF HOUSTON 
BAPTIST COLLEGE 


The financial strength of the College has 
grown as land values have enhanced. A group 
of businessmen including Stewart Morris, 
Jake Kami, Rex Baker, and Howard Lee led 
in the purchase of 400 acres of raw land in 
1956. While borrowing $870,000 from Rice 
University Endowment Fund to finance this 
initial purchase, within five years 200 acres 
were sold to sub-division home builders for 
enough to repay the Rice loan plus interest 
and repay over $1,000,000 borrowed from a 
local bank to put the streets and utilities in 
the sub-division development. At that time 
water-district bonds were available for these 
improvements, but these men declined to 
use them, believing that tax funds should 
not be used in sectarian undertakings. While 
the College has an indebtedness due to de- 
ficit financing in the early years, the debt 
has been substantially reduced within the 
last eighteen months through the sale of and 
long term lease-back agreement on fifty 
acres. Long term leases on eighty of the re- 
maining 150 acres will retire the present 
indebtedness, leaving seventy acres for 
academic purposes, on which thirty million 
dollars in new facilities can be constructed. 
Presently, the College has a net worth of 
twenty-eight million dollars. 

Beginning in 1962, academic leadership was 
provided by the first and present President, 
Dr. W. H. Hinton, Academic Vice President, 
Dr. H. B. Smith, and Financial Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Troy Womack. Houston Baptist 
College received its accreditation from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
in December of 1968 after having graduated 
only two classes with the baccalaureate de- 
gree. In providing a nursing education and 
teacher education curriculum within the 
framework of a broad-based general educa- 
tion concept, this young, thriving institu- 
tion is fulfilling a need in one of our nå- 
tion's greatest cities. The present enrollment 
of the College is 1086, and 365 students have 
graduated in four graduating classes with 
approximately 120 anticipated graduates in 
May. 

According to many, massive federal fund- 
ing is the only solution to the financial prob- 
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lems of higher education. However, there 
are some people in Houston, Texas, associ- 
ated with Houston Baptist College, who ap- 
parently have been doing quite well, thank 
you, in bringing a first-class small college 
into being without tax support, 


MAJOR REVISION OF THE CENSUS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week I introduced a bill 
that would establish a mid-decade cen- 
sus, extend the period for taking the 
cénsus an extra 2 months, and offer local 
units of Government increased oppor- 
tunities for recounts. With hearings on 
census legislation scheduled for later this 
month, I feel this bill deserves the most 
careful consideration of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives. 

In retrospect, Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
must admit that all the complaints of 
inaccuracy in the 1970 census were gross- 
ly exaggerated. No doubt, there were a 
number of major errors in the counting 
and certain real flaws in the mailing 
technique, but in a sample of 200 million 
people these problems must surely be ex- 
pected. In general, Mr. Speaker, I think 
it would be unfair to characterize the 1970 
census as anything less than the most 
accurate in our Nation’s history. 

This is no consolation, of course, to 
the cities and towns which claim to have 
been undercounted. An error of 10,000 
persons may, indeed, be only a small one 
in terms of our entire population, but to 
the particular city in which it occurred 
it represents a severe financial and po- 
litical setback. One town in my district, 
for example, received a preliminary count 
15 persons below the population required 
to qualify for a $40,000 a year return 
from the State on gas and weight taxes. 
Fortunately, this community was able 
to locate and correct the error, but others 
have been less successful in pinpointing 
the sources of discrepancies between 
census tallies and their own. 

In fact, many of the purported in- 
stances of inaccuracy cannot be blamed 
on the 1970 count. During the 10 years 
after a decennial census, communities 
must continually revise and update their 
population statistics, estimating the 
amount of money they can expect from 
the State or Federal Governments and 
basing their future plans upon that esti- 
mate. Usually, the city takes the pop- 
ulation determined by the decennial 
census, adds or subtracts persons on the 
basis of several criteria—gas bills, school 
enrollments, et cetera—and comes. up 
with a new figure. These figures are, it is 
clear, subject to the accuracy of the 
original census count and the accuracy 
of the particular estimating techniques. 
All too often these variables prove un- 
trustworthy. While the individual errors 
may seem minimal, over a 10-year period 
they can add up to a sizable discrepancy, 
which the city or town must eventually 
suffer for. 

It should be obvious, Mr. Speaker, that 
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we are faced here with two distinct prob- 
lems: first, while the decennial census is 
generally accurate, the errors inevitably 
made with a sample as large as 200 mil- 
lion people can be devastating to the in- 
dividual community; and second, the 
community itself finds it almost impos- 
sible to keep its population statistics ac- 
curate for the 10-year period between 
censuses. 

The bill I have introduced this past 
week would deal with both these prob- 
lems. It would provide our cities and 
towns with new opportunities to correct 
Census Bureau errors in individual cases, 
and it would decrease the instance of 
error in statistics compiled by the com- 
munity itself. 

My legislation moves the census date 
up from April 1 to February 1. The final 
reporting date will remain December 1, 
so that the effect of this provision will 
be to allow communities an extra 2 
months in which to seek recounts. One 
city in my district could well have used 
this extra time: After community offi- 
cials reported to the Census Bureau that 
its preliminary count was 6,500 persons 
over their own planning estimates they 
received a revised count 2,500 persons 
below their estimate. By the time this 
new tally arrived, it was too late to begin 
& recount. 

The time restrictions imposed upon the 
1970 census naturally discouraged efforts 
by local communities to establish Bureau 
miscalculations. I understand that this 
rechecking seriously damages the effi- 
ciency of the census, but I cannot 
imagine accuracy sacrificed for the sake 
of efficiency, when so much depends on 
that very accuracy. 

The major problem with recounts, of 
course, has been the unwillingness of 
Census officials to accept figures com- 
piled outside their supervision as possi- 
ble proof of an error. Consequently, they 
see no reason to bother with a recount. 
My bill would resolve this difficulty by 
requiring the Census Bureau to conduct 
recounts upon demand. Should the new 
tally not reveal an error larger than 5 
percent, the community would be forced 
to pay all expenses incurred by the Bu- 
reau. Otherwise, the Federal Govern- 
ment would absorb the costs of its own 
error. 

It will be argued that this provision 
would only precipitate a flood of recount 
requests, but this is just not the case. 
A 5-percent error will not be easy to 
prove, and the community will think 
twice before plunging into a wager that 
could cost them tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

The third key provision of my legisla- 
tion would establish a mid-decade cen- 
sus. This is not a new idea, and I expect 
that its benefits are apparent. Briefly, it 
would give our cities and towns firmer 
and more frequent population counts on 
which to base their future planning esti- 
mates. Merely decreasing by 5 years the 
amount of time between censuses lowers 
by over 50 percent the possibility of mis- 
calculation by the individual community. 
It would enable them to plan on the 
basis of statistics that are 2, 3, or 4 years 
old, not 7, 8, or 9. Moreover the, factors 
used in estimating annual population 
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growth—with their inevitable inaccura- 
cies—would have to be applied half as 
often and, therefore, with half as great 
a possibility of error. 

In a time when so much State and 
Federal aid depends on these population 
statistics, I think its only proper that we 
give our local units of government a 
reasonable opportunity to plot out their 
futures. A mid-decade census wil] give 
them that opportunity. 

I realize that many of our citizens 
and an ever increasing number of my 
colleagues will regard a more frequent 
census as one more invasion of personal 
privacy. I share their concern for this, 
Mr. Speaker, and I have tried to strike 
a balance between the needs of our com- 
munity governments and the cherished 
American right to privacy: under my bill 
the questions in the middecade census 
will be limited strictiy to the seven basic 
categories asked of all citizens in a de- 
cennial census. Any further information 
will be solicited by the Census Bureau 
on a voluntary basis. 

I, for one, have long felt that the re- 
search elements of the census—those 
questions beyond. the basic seven—do not 
require the threat of legal penalty to be 
collected. These statistics are now drawn 
from a random sample of persons which 
could easily be enlarged in the future. 
Those from this larger sample who an- 
swer research questions voluntarily would 
constitute a new sample, from which ac- 
curate generalizations could easily be 
drawn. I realize that this process would 
be less efficient than our present system, 
but in the interests of personal privacy I 
believe we could survive the inconven- 
ience and extra expense it would entail. 

Of course, we will need proof of this 
theory before we even attempt to con- 
vert the research elements of the decen- 
nial census to a voluntary basis. That is 
why I have specified that the category 
limitations of my bill apply only to the 
middecade census. If it works properly 
here, then I see no reason why the entire 
census taking process should not be re- 
vised soon after. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, seeks to 
balance a number of important purposes: 
our right to privacy, the duty of our 
communities to correct errors in the 
counting, and the need of those commu- 
nities to develop accurate planning esti- 
mates. Under this legislation each of 
these purposes will be accomplished 
without endangering one or both of the 
others. I trust it will receive my col- 
leagues most careful attention in the 
weeks ahead. 


LEST WE FORGET 
HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
a land of progress and prosperity, it is 
often easy to assume an “out of sight, 
out of mind” attitude about matters 
which are not consistently brought to 
our attention. The fact exists that today 
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more than 1,550 American servicemen 
are listed as prisoners or missing in 
Southeast Asia. The wives, children, and 
parents of these men have not forgot- 
ten, and I would hope that my colleagues 
in Congress and our countrymen across 
America will not neglect the fact that 
all men are not free for as long as one 
of our number is enslaved. 

I insert the name of one of the miss- 
ing: 

Capt. Charles David Austin, U.S. Air 
Force, TE New Canaan, Conn. 
Single. The son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
D: Austin, New Canaan, Conn.; 1964 
graduate of Colgate University. Officially 
listed as missing April 24, 1967. As of to- 
day, Captain Austin has been missing 
in action in Southeast Asia for 1,484 
days. 


A PLAN TO LEARN WHILE YOU 
DEFEND 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
unsettling discoveries resulting from our 
national commitment to provide legal 
services for the poor and underprivileged 
was that law schools have not been train- 
ing students to legally counsel and repre- 
sent persons from the lower reaches of 
our economy. 

In retrospect, it should not have been 
so surprising. I know from my own law 
school experience that little time is given 
to introducing students to the poor de- 
fendant’s viewpoint. Classes are concen- 
trated instead on the needs of those who 
can afford to hire an attorney. 

Besides giving the poor their day in 
court, a revolutionary step in itself, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity’s legal 
services program has helped instill a 
sense of professional responsibility in 
young attorneys. 

I am sponsoring H.R. 6360, to give in- 
dependent status to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity’s legal services pro- 
gram, in hopes of both continuing legal 
services to the poor and giving an en- 
hanced sense of professional responsi- 
bility to young attorneys. 

As a spokesman for the Association of 
American Law Schools, which supports 
creation of an independent legal services 
program, phrased in its testimony re- 
cently: 

One of the best ways to develop this sense 
of responsibility is to expose these young 
men and women to the very real needs of the 
disadvantaged in our society, and iet them, 
through their own experiences, see what truly 
adequate legal representation can do to im- 
prove conditions, and to improve the law, so 
as to better protect the rights and interests 
of the poor and disadvantaged. Until very 
recently, these groups commonly looked upon 
the law and lawyers as the enemy, 


It was, therefore, pleasing to read of 
one of the steps that law schools them- 
selves are taking in preparing future at- 
torneys. The article by Fred M Hechin- 
ger in the New York Times reports that 
Antioch College in Ohio has agreed ta 
join the Urban Law Institute in estab- 
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lishing a new kind of law school in Wash- 
ington, D.C., dedicated to clinical legal 
education of a learn-while-you-defend 
orientation. 

Iam also pleased to share with my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Washington 
Post discussing various suggestions on 
how to create an independent legal serv- 
ices corporation. 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1971] 


Law STUDENTS: A PLAN To “LEARN WHILE 
You DEFEND” 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Many of the young people who are apply- 
ing to the nation’s law schools in record 
numbers see the law as a tool to help the 
underprivileged and oppressed. At the same 
time, a growing faction in the legal profes- 
sion is expressing doubts about the capacity 
of the law schools to respond to a demand 
for that kind of legal education. 

Last week, a group of activist lawyer- 
educators and a small liberal arts college an- 
nounced a plan aimed at reconciling the two 
views. Antioch College, in Ohio, has agreed 
to join the Urban Law Institute in the es- 
tablishment in Washington of a new kind 
of law school, dedicated to “clinical legal 
education” of a learn-while-you-defend ori- 
entation. 

FIRST SUCH VENTURE 


Apart from its graduate school of educa- 
tion, this will be Antioch’s first venture into 
professional education. The goal—depend- 
ing on funding—is to admit the first class in 
the fall of 1972. 

The plan is the offspring of an academic 
controversy. The Urban Law Institute, 
founded by Jean Camper Cahn, a young 
black alumna of Swarthmore and Yale Law 
School, had for the past three years been 
part of the National Law Center of George 
Washington University. It is funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and staffed 
by about 20 lawyers who divide their time 
and efforts between offering legal services to 
the urban poor, and reforming the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods of traditional 
law education. 

Earlier this year, Dean Robert Kramer of 
the university’s law school, though reaffirm- 
ing the institution’s own concern with pov- 
erty and urban law, severed the relationship 
with the institute. “We never contemplated 
that the university would operate a large law 
firm and engage directly in the practice of 
law,” the dean said. Although George Wash- 
ington would be happy to cooperate with 
some of the institute’s activities, it was “not 
willing .. . to take responsibility for a public 
interest law firm.” 

Supporters of the institute saw in this an 
academic institution’s reluctance to enter 
into activist, i.e. controversial ventures. 
Ralph Nader, citing that “during World War 
II, Harvard Law School and other law schools 
scrapped their entire curriculums and turned 
themselves into complete instruments of the 
wartime effort,” considered the current social 
crises serious enough to call for similar ac- 
tivism. 

Mr. Nader and other supporters of drastic 
changes in legal education denounced the 
“concept of legal educational academitis” 
which, he charged, must shoulder part of the 
responsibility for “a pretentious legal system 
which puts the premium of access and suc- 
cess on wealth and power....” 

As the initial anger over the separation 
of the institute from the university died 
down, the supporters of the institute con- 
cluded that the traditional law schools might 
be more readily persuaded to consider new 
approaches, if a rew kind of school could be- 
come the proving ground. 

Washington seemed the best location for 
such a school. Antioch College, with a tradi- 
tion in progressive educatior and community 
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involvement, seemed ideologically well suited. 
The college has always operated on a plan 
of alternating campus attendance and off- 
campus field work which regularly takes 
many of its students and faculty away from 
the home community, 


MEDICAL MODEL 


The concept of clinical legal education bor- 
rows heavily from medical training, with its 
combination of academic work and intern- 
ship, involving the student with the patient 
or client. The law school that really is a 
teaching law firm is comparable to the teach- 
ing hospital. 

The concept is not new. In 1933, Jerome 
Frank, a lawyer, researcher and author, wrote 
an article, entitled “Why Not a Clinical Law- 
yer-School?”, in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law Review. 

Recently, Chief Justice Warren Burger 
said: “. .. One could hardly conceive a sys- 
tem of legal education farther removed from 
the realities of life than the pure case 
method.” He complained of lawyers licensed 
“without the slightest inquiry into their ca- 
pacity to perform the intensely practical 
functions of a counselor or advocate.” He 
criticized the kind of preparation that avoids 
“the antiseptic odor of the jail house and 
the problem of the ‘unmarried mother,’ of 
dependent children and the aged and in- 
firm—in short, escapism from the depressing 
atmosphere which surrounds ‘the short and 
simple annals of the poor.’ ” 

The clinical law school experiment plans 
to stress, in addition to traditional aca- 
demic instruction, the following priorities: 

Curriculum development, drawing on fleld 
work and research. 

Lawyer training, with greater stress on the 
acquisition of basic skills through effective 
legal representation. 

Client services, by providing lawyers as 
counsel to community groups, locally and 
nationally, as an aid to the poor, a labora- 
tory in which to develop techniques and cur- 
riculum materials. The institute has already 
completed five textbooks to be published 
in the 1971-72 academic year. 

Among the areas to be stressed in curric- 
ulum development are actions related to 
Federal programs, community organization, 
consumer problems, and housing for the 
poor. This will lead to the production of case 
studies that eventually could be used by 
other law schools, as supplementary reading 
in traditional courses, and by poverty law- 
yers in the field. 

In addition, the school wants to work on 
the improvement of legal office management 
because its planners believe that “legal serv- 
ice programs have by and large suffered from 
weak administration, and virtually no 
lawyers coming out of law schools today 
know how to manage an office.” 


SOME RESERVATIONS 


Mrs, Cahn and her husband Edgar may, 
in the view of many law school deans and 
faculty members, exaggerate the extent of 
the educational revolution they see necessary 
and feasible. They may also underestimate 
the changes that are already taking place in 
established schools. 

But one eminent legal education, though 
questioning how much of the experiment 
will be applicable to the majority of law stu- 
dents, emphatically agreed that the clinical 
approach offers a valuable alternative for 
some. 

Moreover, the history of educational re- 
forms shows that, despite the Establish- 
ment’s initial skepticism, change in tradi- 
tional institutions has usually come in the 
wake of the iconoclasm of a few who decided 
to go it alone. Antioch College itself is 
among those historic examples. 

The Cahns, writing in the May, 1970 
“Yale Law Journal,” said: “The law school 
in the future will have to begin working with 
colleges and high schools—and even grammar 
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schools—to develop legal curricula .. . and 
to take responsibility for imparting to the 
populace at large not merely a rote legal 
knowledge, but a sensitivity to those funda- 
mental values of due process, fair play, free 
speech, privacy and official accountability.” 


LEGAL AID TO THE POOR 


Almost everybody, it seems, is for the the- 
ory of providing free legal aid to the poor as 
long as it remains just a theory. But when 
the question gets down as to who should get 
that aid, who should pay for it, and who 
should control the way the aid is utilized, 
the in-fighting gets rough. That’s what the 
trouble between Governor Reagan and OEO’s 
legal services division is all about and that’s 
why there has been criticism from both lib- 
erals and conservatives of President Nixon’s 
plan for a semi-public Legal Service Corpora- 
tion. 

The President's proposal comes somewhat 
late in the day, inasmuch as considerable 
work has already been done on the subject on 
Capitol Hill and elsewhere, resulting most 
notably in the Mondale-Steiger bill. It is 
welcome, nonetheless, because it is far better 
than many friends of legal services had feared 
it would be, although the President has 
still given too much to critics, like Governor 
Reagan, of the existing legal services pro- 
grams. 

The administration bill, like other bills on 
the Comsat and Amtrak to finance legal aid 
to the poor. This corporation would contract 
with groups of lawyers to provide that aid 
and would limit them in two areas—by bar- 
ring aid in criminal cases and by barring 
these lawyers from lobbying for changes in 
the law. The corporation would be controlled 
by a board of directors appointed by the Pres- 
ident with Senate confirmation and would 
be financed by congressional appropriations 
as well as, it is hoped, private contributions. 

This plan is quite clearly a compromise 
between that proposed by Mondale-Steiger 
and the ideas of those who want to curtail 
sharply the scope of legal services programs. 
It bows to both of the key objections made 
by Governor Reagan in its bar against lobby- 
ing and in the restrictions it places on the 
class action suits that could be brought— 
suits in which lawyers attack a governmental 
program across the board and not just as 
it applies to one particular individual. The 
heart of these objections is that some people 
don't like to see lawyers paid by the govern- 
ment challenging the validity or the merits 
of programs operated by other governmental 
agencies. Governor Reagan, for instance, was 
horrified when an OEO subsidiary attacked 
the way his administration was handling 
the welfare program. 

We think there is very little validity in 
either objection since the principle of legal 
aid to the poor ought to be that the govern- 
ment makes it possible for a man who can’t 
afford a lawyer to get the same services as 
the man who can afford to hire one. That, as 
we read it, was the general thrust of the 
recommendation made to the President by a 
blue ribbon committee headed by Bernard G. 
Segal and its report provides a sound basis 
on which Congress can amend the Presi- 
dent’s plan to perfect it. 

While the President's plan does not elimi- 
nate class action suits, as Governor Reagan 
and his friends would have preferred, it does 
limit them by placing responsibility for their 
initiation in the hands of the corporation 
instead of in the hands of lawyers in the 
field. That limitation might not be terribly 
unwise, although we have doubts about it, if 
it were clear that the corporation would be 
free from political considerations. But the 
President's method of making it free from 
politics is to place the appointing power 
totally in his own hands. Since the adminis- 
tration has already played politics with legal 
services, we can’t help wonder if the combi- 
nation of the class-action restrictions and 
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the appointing power is not aimed at doing 
precisely what Governor Reagan wants done, 
We would have thought that the best way to 
keep the corporation out of politics was to 
provide a more broadly based appointing 
method involving, perhaps, such bodies as 
the Judicial Conference, some of the national 
legal organizations and some of those groups 
with great experience in dealing with prob- 
lems of the poor. 

Strangely enough, the administration’s bill 
raises, perhaps inadvertently, one of most 
difficult problems in the legal services area— 
how to provide good assistance to people who 
make too much money to be considered poor 
and not enough to afford top-flight legal 
advice. The bill allows the corporation to as- 
sess fees in relation to income for those who 
can afford to pay something. On its surface, 
that provision sounds like a device to head 
off criticism from those who think the poor 
are given too much. But it does provide a 
mechanism for beginning to get at the prob- 
lem of lower middle-income people, a prob- 
lem the legal profession ought to solve itself. 


SORRY STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE 
POSTAL CORPORATION 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as a followup to my remarks 
last week on the sorry state of affairs in 
the Postal Corporation, I would like to 
include in the Recorp today the com- 
ments of one of my constituents who 
puts his case against the recent postal 
rate increases as succinctly as possible: 


8 cents is too much to charge a citizen 
for the privilege of putting in his 2 cents 
worth! 


I would also include at this time the 
remarks of former Postmaster General 
Larry O’Brien and Senator RANDOLPH as 
they were reported in the press this 
weekend: 

[From the Washington Star, May 16, 1971] 


POSTAL POLITICS CONTINUING, O'BRIEN 
CHARGES 
(By Philip Shandler) 

Democratic National Chairman Lawrence 
F. O'Brien charged last night that “an aura 
of political partisanship continues to engulf 
the Postal Service” despite the reorganization 
ordered by Congress last year. 

O’Brien, a former postmaster general and 
a strong backer of the corporate new setup, 
made his first intensive critique of it in a 
statement issued by the Democratic Com- 
mittee. He advocated the new setup in 1967 
when he headed the Post Office Department, 
and served later as co-chairman of a citizens 
committee that supported a Nixon adminis- 
tration drive for Congress’ approval. 


DISTURBING EVENTS 


“My hopes,” O'Brien said, “have been 
shaken by some disturbing events, some dis- 
quieting signs that could severely handicap 
the fledgling corporation even before it gets 
off the ground.” 

He said he was speaking not for the party 
but as a former postmaster general who orig- 
inated “what was intended to be a move- 
ment to bring the postal service abreast of 
modern times and technology .. .” 

The quasi-independent corporation he ad- 
vocated is to become fully effective July 1. 
But events of the transition have left him 
“deeply worried,” O’Brien said. 
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He cited policics, service, labor relations, 
plant construction, finances, congressional 
relations and the attitude of Postmaster 
General Winton M. Blount as areas of con- 
cern. 

While the removal of politics from the Post 
Office was a stated objective of reorganiza- 
tion, O'Brien noted, Blount, “a political ap- 
pointee of President Nixon,” stayed on not 
only as postmaster general but also as chair- 
man of the board. 


PARTY CREDENTIALS CITED 


Nixon appointed to the bipartisan board 
“Democrats whose identification with the 
party has been minimal,” he asserted. 

And politics remains a “significant factor” 
in personne] selection, “with emphasis on re- 
tired Republican business executives,” he 
charged. 

In service, O’Brien alleged a “trend... 
toward a drastic reduction.” He cited the 
abandonment of same-day delivery, other de- 
livery cuts, and the curbing of air mail trans- 
portation. 

Restrictions on postal personnel contact 
with Congress have hampered labor rela- 
tions, he asserted. 

Facility construction has been “needlessly 
delayed or possibly dropped,” O’Brien said, 
and a “staggering cost overrun” was incurred 
in construction of a bulk mail plant in New 
Jersey. 

He blamed a projected postal deficit on 
“this administration’s failure to secure from 
the Congress” a rate increase, And he charged 
Blount with “disdain” toward Congress and 
the public. 

Blount, on his part, has attributed political 
influence of the past to congressional in- 
volvement in postal appointments, pay and 
construction—all of which the new corpora- 
tion now has power over. 

Cuts have been made only in services that 
are under-utilized, Blount has said. Building 
projects have been halted because they were 
ill-planned, he has said. 

And cost overruns have been due to in- 
flation, or misjudgment which will be elimi- 
nated under a new setup by which the Army 
Corps of Engineers will manage construc- 
tion, Blount has said. 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1971] 
Po.uitics LAID TO POSTAL SERVICE 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

Former Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien charged yesterday that the new and 
supposedly businesslike U.S. Postal Service 
was already bogged down in partisan politics, 
financial ineptness and shabby service. 

Speaking out on the eve of new postal rate 
increases, O'Brien accused Postmaster Gen- 
eral Winton M. Blount, a Republican, of pre- 
siding over “one of the bleakest periods in 
the history of the U.S. Mail.” 

Under the postal reform bill passed by 
Congress last August, the Post Office is sched- 
uled to complete its transition to a semi- 
independent corporation within the Execu- 
tive Branch by July 1. 

Despite that, O’Brien, who is Democratic 
national chairman, complained that Blount, 
“a political appointee of President Nixon,” 
not only secured his own appointment as 
postmaster general of the new agency but 
took over as chairman of its predominantly 
Republican board of governors. 

“In other words, Mr. Blount is reporting 
to himself,” O'Brien said, “it seems to be 
commonplace for first-class mail to take six 
to seven days to travel between cities, and 
four to five days within metropolitan areas. 
The Postal Service's own studies indicate a 
serious deterioration in service—even when 
measured against its own standards of per- 
formance a year ago.” 

The complaints were contained in a long 
statement issued through the Democratic 
National Committee. O'Brien said, however, 
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that he was speaking out not as Democratic 
national chairman, but as the author and 
first public advocate of the drive to take the 
Post Office out of politics and make it more 
efficient. 

His assessments were shared on several 
points by Sen. Jennings Randolph (D- 
W. Va.), one of the senior members of the 
Senate Post Office Committee. Speaking in 
Boston before a printing industry group, 
Randolph coupled complaints of poor service 
with charges that postal officials were by- 
passing the independent and separate Rate 
Commission that Congress set up to fix 
postal rates. 


NEW RATES IN EFFECT 


The Postal Service put new rates into effect 
at midnight last night, requiring eight-cent 
stamps for first-class letters, 11 cents for air 
mail and six cents for postcards. 

The increase was ordered on an interim 
basis since the Postal Rate Commission has 
yet to open hearings on the proposal, The 
stopgap approach was upheld Friday by a 
three-judge panel of the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals here which struck down efforts by 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion to block the higher rates. Second-class 
mail rates will go up 20 to 30 per cent and 
third-class mail will go up 33 per cent. 

Both O'Brien and Randolph assailed 
Blount and his aides for frustrating the five- 
member Rate Commission's attempts to in- 
vestigate the Postal Service's accounting Sys- 
tems and observe postal processing methods, 

“. .. They have contended that the serv- 
ice provided by the Postal Service to its cus- 
tomers has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the rates charged for such service,” Randolph 
declared. “If a private manufacturer or pub- 
lic utility attempted to make that kind of 
argument regarding the quality of its prod- 
uct, the public outcry would be devastat- 
bi ER od 

Detailing his charges of partisan politics 
under Blount, O'Brien cited “continuing re- 
ports” that high level promotions at Postal 
Service headquarters still require clearance 
by Republican officials in the Service's Bu- 
reau of Operations and in Blount’s office, 

The former postmaster general also com- 
plained of Blount’s dismissal of all regional 
directors holding “career appointments” 
from past Democratic administrations, 

“Today,” O’Brien charged, “the aura of 
political partisanship continues to engulf the 
Postal Service and make it virtually indis- 
tinguishable from its pre-August, 1970, 
status.” 

In terms of mail service, O’Brien was espe- 
cially critical of “the apparent abandon- 
ment” of his old goal of eventually eliminat- 
ing air mail as a separate category and mov- 
ing all first-class mail as fast as possible. He 
said it seems to have been supplanted by 
“ordinary first-class service for air mail and 
second-class service for first-class mail—all 
at much higher rates.” 

Even so, O'Brien said, Blount “has come up 
with the most staggering postal deficit in his- 
tory—projected to reach more than $2.2 bil- 
lion on June 30.” 

A Postal Service spokesman said there 
would be no immediate comment. 


JOBS FOR THE JOBLESS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I regret 


that we cannot salvage the original pro- 
visions of the Emergency Employment 
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Act. Designed to throw open more than 
150,000 new public service jobs during its 
first year of operation, the original bill 
would have been a frontal attack against 
unemployment. The substitute bill, timid 
and tepid by comparison, is anything but 
a straight forward approach to the prob- 
lem. It would create what is archly 
termed a “transitional” public service 
employment program yielding many 
fewer jobs. The substitute, still further, 
would incorporate even this modest pro- 
gram within manpower training. 

If I may speak bluntly, Mr. Speaker, 
the substitute is a travesty of the bold 
new legislation sought by a majority of 
the Education and Labor Committee. I 
need hardly point out here that I voted 
against the amended rule allowing con- 
sideration of the substitute today. But 
we must face the facts, no matter how 
grim they are, and realize that something 
is better than nothing. Since we have no 
opportunity to resurrect that original 
Emergency Employment Act, I will vote 
for the substitute. 

No question exists about the pressing 
need for some kind of congressional ac- 
tion. Unemployment figures are steadily 
moving upward, reaching as high as 15 
percent in regions with the most thread- 
bare economies. The labor force in my 
own home district—largely within the 
Springfield-Holyoke standard labor mar- 
ket area—has been eroded by an alarm- 
ing 8 percent. Recognizing this area's 
plight, the Labor Department has just 
made it eligible for Economic Develop- 
ment Administration redevelopment 
funds. This will help, Mr. Speaker, but it 
will not help enough. 

What we need—and need urgently—is 
more jobs. 

It is that simple, Mr. Speaker. 

The original Emergency Employment 
Act would have answered that need, 
freeing nearly $3 billion over a period of 
5 years for public service jobs. I want to 
emphasize as strongly as I can that these 
would not be trivial make-work jobs, the 
kind of jobs usually subsumed under the 
contemptuous heading “leaf raking.” In- 
stead, they would be meaningful jobs in 
community projects like hospital con- 
struction, say, or antipollution. The sub- 
stitute bill’s job provisions are tightly 
linked to manpower training—a cruel 
irony, Mr. Speaker, since the thousands 
of subprofessional workers turned out by 
manpower training programs can find 
work only in the public service field 
shunted aside in this bill. 

I put in the Recorp at this point a New 
York Times editorial exploring this 
irony: 

JOBS FOR THE JOBLESS 

The economic recession has intensified a 
chronic problem for the less skilled people 
looking for work. Federally financed man- 
power provides them with training, but 
once they have finished their course, they 
find few jobs where they can make use of 
their new skills. This mismatch occurs be- 
cause the subprofessional jobs for which they 
have been trained exist largely in the public 
service, but cities and counties are financially 
too strapped to hire them. Hospitals, mu- 
seums, prisons, day care centers, parks and 
playgrounds have work that needs doing but 


cannot afford to hire people to do it. 
The House next week will consider a bill 
designed to reduce this problem. Already ap- 
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proved in somewhat different form by the 
Senate, the bill would authorize $4,950,000,- 
000 to be spent in the four years beginning 
July 1 for public service employment. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 jobs would be created. 

The program is keyed to the national econ- 
omy. It would remain in effect as long as 
nationwide unemployment stayed 4.5 per 
cent or higher. However, the bill reserves $1 
billion for slum neighborhoods where the un- 
employment rate stays high even when the 
rest of the economy is booming. Districts 
such as Watts in Los Angeles and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant would thus continue to get help 
until their jobless rate dropped to nearly the 
national norm. 

The latest statistics on unemployment fur- 
nish the most powerful argument for this 
bill. Of the 150 standard labor markets, 52 
now report substantial unemployment. That 
is the highest since May 1962, and contrasts 
with only 11 a year ago. Unemployment 
among blacks in the urban slums is again 
moving up sharply. 

When there is useful public work that 
needs doing and millions of people are seek- 
ing work, it is only common sense for Gov- 
ernment to bring the two together. 


The last sentence, Mr. Speaker, neatly 
sums up my attitude. 

I am sorry I am voting for a weak bill, 
instead of a strong one, but some kind of 
action is necessary today. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND UNEM- 
PLOYED RAP NIXON FUND 
FREEZE 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the leadership of the American labor 
movement, speaking for the employed 
and unemployed American workers, re- 
cently adopted a resolution labeling the 
arbitrary and excessive impoundment of 
appropriated funds by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget a callous political 
device. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
charged that $12.8 billion is being with- 
held until such time as the release of 
these funds can assist in winning the 
1972 elections. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject I place in the 
Record herewith an article from the 
Washington Post concerning this action 
by American labor. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1971] 
AFL-CIO Raps NIXON ON FUND FREEZE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

ATLANTA, MAY 11.—President Nixon’s freeze 
of nearly $12.8 billion in federal funds already 
voted by the Congress is “a callous political 
device” designed to help win the 1972 elec- 
tion, the AFL—CIO charged here today. 

Scorning the administration contention 
that the freeze is designed to curb inflation, 
the labor federation’s Executive Council said 
the obvious intent is “to hold the funds until 
they can be doled out piecemeal to achieve 
the maximum economic impact at a time 
when the maximum political effect is 
desired.” 

In the meantime, the action “victimizes 
the American people and disrupts vital na- 
tional programs,” the council's statement 
charged, 

The tone of council deliberations as it 
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opened its spring meeting here generally re- 
fiected organized labor’s increasing bitter- 
ness toward Mr. Nixon's stewardship. But 
AFL-CIO President George Meany reaffirmed 
federation support for Mr. Nixon's policies in 
Indochina, saying the President is making 
good his promise to wind down the war and 
arguing that setting a date for complete 
withdrawal would only telegraph American 
strategy to Hanol. 

Meany’s remarks on the subject were softly 
stated and in response to questions by a re- 
porter, in contrast to previous years when the 
council regularly voted specific and strong 
endorsements of the administration’s posture 
in Southeast Asia, 

Asked his opinion of the efforts of peace 
demonstrators to shut down the government 
in Washington last week, Meany said he 
thought they were “basically stupid." He said 
he didn't see how rolling boulders in front of 
cars, blocking traffic and slashing tires could 
ald their cause. And he added that he thought 
Washington police had “handled it quite 
well.” 

Warming to the subject, Meany com- 
mented: “I hope the motley crowd I saw run- 
ning around—and you could smell them 
when you got close—aren’t typical of the 
American people.” 

The council also offered an 11-point pro- 
gram for absorbing displaced defense work- 
ers and returning GIs into the civilian econ- 
omy, noting that the unemployment rate for 
the latter now tops 10 per cent and exceeds 
13 per cent for those in the 20-24 age group. 

The program includes general full-employ- 
ment policies in place of the administration’s 
“engineered recession,” a cabinet-level com- 
mittee to coordinate reconversion programs, 
public service jobs, federal aid to high un- 
employment areas, accelerated public works 
Programs, extended unemployment benefits, 
beefed-up GI hill training allowances and the 
like. 

As to the funds freeze, the council issued a 
detailed list showing its dollar impact on 
more than 100 federal programs. The biggest 
were $5.9 billion for roads, $957 million for 
navy shipbuilding and conversion, $942 mil- 
lion for public housing, $672 million for air- 
ports, and $583 million for model cities. 

“The shutoff of urban funds, community 
development funds, medical funds, agricul- 
ture funds, veterans funds, special milk funds 
and scores of other continuing funds betrays 
a firm determination to manipulate the fed- 
eral treasury as a political tool in preparation 
for the 1972 election campaign,” the council 
charged. 

“This action is particularly ironic at a time 
when the administration is telling urban 
leaders and state officials that it seeks more 
federal funds for their needs.” 


DONATO R. RIZZOLO CELEBRATES 
100TH BIRTHDAY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the cele- 
bration of a 100th birthday is a special 
and uncommon event. For this reason 
I want to express my warm and sin- 
cere good wishes to my constituent, 
Donato Rizzolo, of Bloomfield, N.J. who 
was 100 years old on May 13. 

His prescription for longevity—keep 
busy—which he continues to do. In fact 
he began to develop his artistic talent 
at the age of 89 and painting is still 
among his favorite hobbies. 

I extend my every best wish to Mr. 
Rizzolo for an abundance of joy and 
satisfaction ahead. 
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GREATER SAFETY MEASURES 
NEEDED IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues the testimony submitted by Dr. 
James L. Hecht to the Subcommittee 
on Interior of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. His statement, because it in- 
volves a personal tragedy, is most mov- 
ing. The efforts of Dr. James L. Hecht 
to obtain greater safety measures in our 
national parks must not only be com- 
mended but supported. His statement 
follows: 


TESTIMONY BY Dr. JAMES L. HECHT 


I submit this testimony to ask that you 
take action so that visitors to our national 
parks are-adequately protected. 

In this testimony I shall present evidence 
that the National Park Service does not pay 
adequate attention to visitor protection; that 
safety programs and greatly reduce accidents; 
that if you vote more money for safety than 
the National Park Service has requested, that 
you can greatly reduce the all-too-frequent 
tragedies which occur in our national parks. 

To give you a better understanding of the 
need for improved visitor protection, let me 
tell you what happened in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to our family last June 28. Hay- 
ing watched Old Faithful erupt, we followed 
others along a path leading to a boardwalk 
which circled a thermal pool. Suddenly en- 
gulfed in steam, our nine-year-old son, Andy, 
did not see that he had to make a turn. 
He tripped at the edge of the boardwalk and 
his momentum carried him across six feet 
of shallow water into the deep part of the 
pool. He swam several strokes, was scalded 
to death, and sank before our eyes, 

Here are some of the many safety omis- 
sions by the Park Service which, for Andy, 
meant the difference between life and death. 

(1) On two occasions we were not given a 
brochure which we should have received and 
which gave an indication that thermal pools 
could be dangerous—a very inadequate warn- 
ing, but at least a warning. 

(2) The boardwalk was misdesigned. The 
approach path should not have been per- 
pendicular to the pool, and a later investi- 
gation showed that it was a common occur- 
rence for steam to suddenly obscure visi- 
bility at the point where the accident oc- 
curred. Also, there was no guardrail. 

(3) There was at least one sign in the 
area which said, “Please stay on the board- 
walk.” This sign gave no idea of the danger. 

(4) A book which we had purchased, which 
is endorsed by the National Park Service, 
gives no warning of the danger posed by 
thermal pools even though there previously 
had been at least eight fatalities and many 
injuries. 

While we are talking about omissions, let 
me say that after Andy was killed, despite 
two letters I wrote then Secretary Hickel 
about the danger, and despite the support 
of our safety plea by our Congressman, a 
safety officer did not even go to Yellowstone 
until after another boy fell into a thermal 
pool. 

Safety in the national parks is not a 
problem only at Yellowstone. In 1969, 182 
people were killed in national parks, almost 
five times more than ten years before. While 
part of this increase can be accounted for 
by increased visitations, fatalities per mil- 
lion visitors almost doubled. Moreover, for 
every person killed, twenty were seriously in- 
jured, 
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The type of omissions which caused Andy’s 
death undoubtedly caused many of these ac- 
cidents. Let me cite several other examples of 
Park Service indifference to safety. 

(1) An article in the August 31, 1970 is- 
sue of the Washington Daily News (page 7) 
cites a retired Park Service official as stat- 
ing that “warning signs are often not 
put up in dangerous areas because land- 
scapers are afraid they would detract from 
the natural beauty.” This statement referred 
to highway hazards as well as others. 

(2) A letter from Gairdner B. Moment in 
the February 5, 1971 issue of Science states, 
“I have seen garbage fed to grizzlies every 
night under the eyes of unprotesting park 
rangers even though it was in flagrant vio- 
lation of regulation.” Yet, in a letter to Con- 
gressman Edward I. Koch concerning bear 
maulings in national parks, Theodor R. 
Swem, Assistant Director of the National 
Park Service, wrote: “Food, however, appears 
to be directly or indirectly associated with 
the majority of incidents. Therefore, one of 
our major efforts in bear management is di- 
rected toward improving ... methods of gar- 
bage disposal” (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 115, pt. 16, p. 21824). 

(3) The attitude of the Park Service to- 
ward visitor safety is demonstrated by the 
reply received by Congressman Richard D. 
McCarthy to a letter to the Director of the 
National Park Service requesting guard- 
rails—around dangerous thermal pools. Ed- 
ward A. Hummel, the Assistant Director for 
Operations, wrote that the 1916 act which 
established the National Park Service, “ex- 
presses the philosophy which does not allow 
us to recommend that a guardrail be con- 
structed around the natural thermal fea- 
tures found in this wilderness area.” Need- 
less to say, in posters which list eleven “prin- 
ciples” by which the parks are operated, there 
is no mention of visitor safety. 

There is a great deal of evidence that good 
safety programs are effective in reducing ac- 
cidents. In 1929, 16 out of every 100,000 peo- 
ple died in accidents at work; by 1949 this 
number had been reduced to 10 and, another 
20 years later, it was 7 and continuing to de- 
crease. Even more striking is the record of 
those companies which push their safety 
programs versus those where it is a combina- 
tion of lip service and adherence to unavoid- 
able government requirements, For example, 
the accident rate among DuPont employees 
is only one-tenth that of the average of all 
chemical companies—and the rate among 
employees of chemical companies is only 
about one-half the average of all workers. 

In some ways park safety is more closely 
related to safety experience with motor ve- 
hicles than industrial accidents. Indeed, 
many park accidents involve motor vehicles. 
Unfortunately, automotive safety programs 
leave much to be desired, One important ex- 
ception is the program developed in Con- 
necticut during the administration of Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. The result: in 1969, almost 10 
years after Ribicoff left the Governor's of- 
fice, Connecticut continued to have the low- 
est rate of motor vehicle deaths in the na- 
tion—14 per 100,000 people, compared with 
a national average of 28. Traffic deaths per 
100,000,000 vehicle miles were 2.6 for Con- 
necticut, compared with 5.3 for the nation. 
Only three other states were less than 4.0. 

The impact that an effective safety pro- 
gram can have on recreational accidents is 
demonstrated by what happened when 
Michigan, in 1963, revised camp regulations. 
Whereas between 1944 and 1955 there was an 
average of two to four drownings per year 
among camp children, and in 1959 there were 
six drownings, between 1963 and 1969 there 
was only one. 

Here is what you can do: 

(1) At the present time there is only one— 
I repeat, only one—safety officer for 278 na- 
tional parks. The Park Service’s budget for 
1972 calls for six additional officers and an- 
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other clerk. I believe there should be at least 
eight additional safety officers. For example, 
there should be an Assistant Chief Safety 
Officer (not requested by the Park Service) 
to provide better coordination of activities 
and better training programs. Consequently, 
in addition to appropriating the increase of 
$121,500 requested, I urge that you add $40,- 
000 for these two additional positions. 

(2) Every national park should have a 
staff memoer who has received at least two 
or three weeks of safety training, and who 
attends at least one safety conference a year. 
This would cost about $100,000 for the first 
year, and about $40,000 per. year thereafter. 
I urge that you appropriate money for this 
purpose even though it has not been re- 
quested by the Park Service. 

(3) A study of how safety in the parks 
can be improved should be made by a team 
of unbiased outside consultants. This would 
be a one-time expense of $125,000. I urge 
that you appropriate money for this purpose 
even though it has not been requested. 

If you give the Park Service more than 
the additional money for safety that they 
have requested, you will accomplish two 
purposes. First, unless you do so, there will 
not be enough money for an adequate pro- 
gram. However, what would be even more 
important is that you would tell the Park 
Service that accidents can be cut down if 
there is a well-run safety program, and that 
the American people want those who visit 
national parks to be adequately protected. 
Millions of Americans who visit the parks 
each year mistakenly believe that they are 
protected. 

I hope this testimony will prevent other 
families from experiencing the terrible void, 
the sorrow and the shattered dreams which 
are ours. 


U.S. HYDROPOWER FOR PATHET 
LAO—WHY NOT FOR NEW ENG- 
LAND? 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, cor- 
respondent D. E. Ronk reported from 
Laos recently that the $28 million Nam 
Ngum dam and hydroelectric project, 
paid for in part by the U.S. Government, 
may benefit the Pathet Lao Communists 
as much as any of our Asian allies. 
Ronk’s report was carried in the March 
17 Washington Post and appears below. 

A pertinent part of the report quotes 
“a longtime British resident of Laos,” 
who maintains: 

Most everyone but the right people are 
getting something from Nam Ngum, and not 
in the way it was intended. 

The Pathet Lao receives a propaganda 
windfall, the Japanese builders a long-range 
alteration project, the generals a land grab, 
and Thais a dam. 

For Laos’ peasantry who gave everthing, 
there is nothing in return—only much less 
than they had. The Pathet Lao is waiting. 


The purpose of my statement today is 
to question neither the lack of foresight 
on the part of this Government and the 
other nations which played a part in 
the project’s planning, nor the possible 
misapplication of the congressional over- 
sight function in the approval of fund- 
ing for the enterprise. The questions 
should be asked and must be answered, 
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but they are part of a picture much 
broader than the one to which these re- 
marks are directed. 

Rather my purpose is to ask my col- 
leagues why, in the name of common- 
sense, should the United States choose to 
involve itself and the tax dollars of its 
citizens in a project whose benefits will 
be shared indiscriminately by allies and 
enemies, the deserving and the unde- 
serving alike, while at the same time re- 
fusing to grant the assured benefits of 
an identical project to its own citizens. 
Are the benefits we direct to our friends 
abroad not good enough for our own 
people? Are we to wonder at the sincerity 
of our foreign aid programs? 

I think not. Yet we are faced with the 
evidence that while the United States has 
endorsed the concept of hydroelectric 
power for the people of Laos and Thai- 
land, and that it has apparently done so 
on the basis of a shaky foundation as re- 
gards the projected benefits of the proj- 
ect, it has been slow to endorse the same 
concept for the people of New England, 
even though, in the instance of the pro- 
posed New England project, varied and 
sizable benefits have been guaranteed, 

Soon, this body will have an opportu- 
nity to correct this oversight. When the 
public works appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1972 funding comes to the House 
floor, the issue of approving some $800,- 
000 for the continued preconstruction 
planning of the Dickey-Lincoln School 
hydroelectric power project will be con- 
sidered. 

Below, in addition to Mr. Ronk’s ac- 
count of the construction of the Nam 
Ngum dam, appears a description of the 
Dickey project, its justification, and the 
projected benefits which will result from 
its completion. I ask that my colleagues 
review this description, and that they ask 
themselves whether we should accord to 
the people, businesses, and industries of 
New England the same advantages we 
have endeavored, to shower on the people 
of Indochina. The job can be done right 
and I propose that this Congress provide 
the means for doing it right—right here 
in the United States. 

The article follows: 

New Dam IN Laos May BENEFIT ENEMY 

(By D. E. Ronk) 

Nam Novum, Laos.—The massive Nam Ngum 
dam and hydroelectric project is within a few 
months of completion, but there are pre- 
dictions that it may benefit the Pathet Lao 
Communists as much as anyone. 

It is already clear that the hard-pressed 
Laotian peasantry in the area will receive 
no direct benefit. 

Electricity generated here will go to the 
capital of Vientiane and Thailand. There is 
no provision for making the dam's reservoir 
water available for irrigation. In fact, the 
lake created by the dam is likely to be a 
smelly cesspool for several years, the project 
manager for the dam’s Japanese consulting 
engineering firm said, because of faulty Lao- 
tian conservation measures. 

From summit to base, the dam is 707 feet, 
nine feet shorter than Hoover Dam in the 
United States. It is 1,541 feet from wing to 
wing. 

The $28 million cost of the dam was pro- 
vided by nine Western nations, including 
Japan and the United States. Thailand con- 


tributed cement on credit against future de- 
livery of electricity. 
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Pylons and wires to carry the power south 
already stand on the vast, arid Vientiane 
Plain. 

Peasants behind the dam and on the 
frontage of the future lake have already lost 
their land and it is reliably reported Vien- 
tiane generals are still bickering over distri- 
bution among themselves. 

“You don’t explain long-term development 
problems to peasants,” said a long-time Bri- 
tish resident of Laos, firmly pro-peasant and 
anti-Pathet Lao. “The Pathet Lao will gain 
from the obvious omissions of the dam. All 
they have to do is point at it.” 

Nam Ngum is, according to official infor- 
mation at the site, “one of the hydropower 
schemes under the Mekong River Compre- 
hensive Development Program,” usually 
called the Mekong Committee. 

Long-range development of the Mekong 
basin is the goal of the committee. Thailand 
and South Vietnam have received hydroelec- 
tric projects under the plan already and 
others are being built in Laos and Cambodia. 

The Nam Ngum project site at the division 
between the southern edge of Laos’ moun- 
tains and the northern edge of the Vientiane 
Plain. To the north is the source of water; 
to the south an absolute need for water. 

Nam Ngum is to produce power for the 
capital area, 50 miles south, and for Thai- 
land’s underdeveloped and politically vola- 
tile northern provinces. It will provide noth- 
ing locally. 

Though under populated in comparison 
to most areas of Asia, the Vietiane Plain is 
the most heavily populated section of Laos. 

With water, the land could support many 
more much better, and the local peasants 
realize this. 

Speculation and controversy over the 
dam’s construction and use began with the 
feasibility studies nearly a decade ago and 
continue today. 

“Most everyone but the right people are 
getting something from Nam Ngum, and not 
the way it was intended,” the Britisher said. 

“The Pathet Lao receives a propaganda 
windfall, the Japanese builders a long-range 
alteration project, the generals a land grab 
and the Thais a dam. 

“For Laos’ peasantry who gave everything, 
there is nothing in return—only much less 
than they had. The Pathet Lao is waiting.” 

POWER IN NOVEMBER 

Soon Japanese technicians will seal off a 
tunnel diverting river water around the dam 
and 230 square miles of reservoir will fill. 
In November, electricity is scheduled to flow 
from the first generator. 

According to Teruro Yoshimatsu, project 
manager and engineer for Nippon Koei, the 
dam’s consulting engineers, there are no 
funds to electrify the local area nor the 
route along the line. 

10-YEAR PROJECT 

Yoshimatsu has been with the project 
since its beginning. “In November I return 
to Japan to write the final report,” he says. 
“Ten years altogether ...I don’t know what 
will happen here. Our work is to build; the 
rest is for the Lao government.” 

Nonelectrification of the towns bounding 
the dam is seen by some as a gross miscalcu- 
lation. Yoshimatsu notes that there is no 
provision for irrigation water from the res» 
ervoir though there are plans, but no funds, 
for an irrigation dam on the Nam Lik river, 
a few miles away. 

There are also fears that the peasants may 
lose use of the Nam Ngum River itself for 
a few years. 

Vientiane was warned six years ago to clear 
the dense vegetation in the reservoir bed, 
the Britisher said. “Nothing has been done. 
Now it is too late.” 

BEFOULED WATER 

Within weeks of the tunnel’s closing, the 

submerged vegetation will begin decaying 
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and befoul the water. At best it will be a 
cesspool for at least three years, according to 
Yoshimatsu. 

The pollution should not interfere with 
electricity production, but “will smell very 
bad,” he said, and the Nam Ngum will 
the stench south to the Mekong with only 
partial dilution enroute. 

Plans by Vientiane entrepreneurs to use 
the reservoir for recreation will be delayed. 

More serious is the possible effect, unknown 
at this time, on the Nam Ngum’s fish popu- 
lation, both from the pollution and the 
dam’s barrier to spawning runs. 

The river is noted for a variety of good 
fish. Much of the population along its course 
is dependent on the river for a cash crop of 
fish and family consumption. 


“PRICE OF PROGRESS” 


Interference with fish population will be, 
according to an American development spe- 
cialist, "the price of progress,” 

For those persons relocated from behind 
the dam, refugess brought from the Plain of 
Jars last year and those who came looking 
for work at the site, an economic squeeze is 
already under way. 

“The Pathet Lao were always strong in 
that area, particularly behind the dam,” 
the British observer said. “They're having 
a field day of recruitment now.” 


THE PROPOSED DICKEY-LINCOLN HYDRO 
PROJECT 


Location and description: Dickey Dam will 
be located on the Upper Saint John River 
near the Town of Dickey, Aroostook County, 
Maine immediately above its confiuence with 
the Allegash River. The Lincoln School Dam 
will be located on the Saint John River 11 
miles downstream from Dickey. 

Authorization: 1965 Flood Control Act. 

Benefit to cost ratio: 1.9 to 1. 

Estimated cost: $248,000,000. 

Justification: The Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project is an integral part of the comprehen- 
sive development and conservation of the wa- 
ter and power resources of the Saint John 
River Basin. Electric power will constitute 
the major benefit from the project and the 
project is fully reimbursable including in- 
terest. On-site annual power generation of 
1.2 billion kilowatt-hours will provide low 
cost power for the State of Maine and for 
New England. Additional power benefits will 
be realized at downstream Canadian power 
plants. Flood control storage provided will 
eliminate flood damage below the site. Recre- 
ation benefits will result from the reservoirs 
created behind the dams. The advent of low- 
cost power and flood protection would con- 
tribute significantly to the advancement and 
future development of the economic climate 
of the State of Maine and New England. The 
Dickey-Lincoln School Project is located in 
the part of Aroostook County which is classi- 
fied as an Economic Development Area. 
Numerous employment opportunities would 
arise and associated wages related to project 
construction and future operation and main- 
tenance would result in substantial relief to 
the economically depressed area. 

Furthermore, the recent power shortage in 
New England and the increased cost of fossil 
fuels for power generation, coal, ofl and nu- 
clear, makes the Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project an even greater necessity now than 
when it was first authorized. 


Breakdown of annual benefits 
$22, 617, 000 
43 


Area Redevelopment 
Recreation 


Pollution aspects: None. Hydro-electric 
power is the only non-polluting source of 
electric energy in existence to date. 

Consumer savings: Estimated 25% annu- 
ally on electric bills. 


May 18, 1971 


UNITED STATES MUST PURSUE 
HUMANITARIAN EFFORTS TO AS- 
SIST JEWS LIVING IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Soviet Union persists in its persecu- 
tion and threatened execution of de- 
fenseless Soviet Jews, it is incumbent 
upon the United States to use all ap- 
propriate diplomatic, humanitarian, and 
moral channels to prevent this blood- 
bath. 

We, the Congress, as one of the lead- 
ing legislative bodies of the free peoples 
of the world, must continue to pursue 
every effort for the release of almost 
3.5 million Soviet Jews—trapped in this 
hostile Communist world and facing the 
spector of mass persecution and public 
trials on trumped up treason charges. 

Therefore, on December 30, 1970, I co- 
sponsored a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the United 
States do everything in its power to 
encourage the release of Jews living in 
virtual captivity in the Soviet Union. 
Another measure, which I cosponsored 
on March 18, 1971, is specifically design- 
ed to challenge the Soviet Union into 
freeing these people and provides 30,000 
special visas for Soviet Jews who wish to 
come to the United States. 

I include the following: 

H.R. 6385 
A bill for the relief of Soviet Jews 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Soviet Jews Relief 
Act of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, there are hereby authorized 
to be issued thirty thousand special immi- 
grant visas to aliens specified in section 3 of 
this Act seeking to enter the United States 
as immigrants. The spouse and children of 
any such alien, if accompanying or follow- 
ing to join him, may be issued special immi- 
grant visas notwithstanding such numerical 
limitation. 

Sec. 3. Visas authorized to be issued under 
the second section of this Act shall be issued 
only to residents of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics who are listed on their 
Soviet internal rt as citizenship 
Soviet, nationality Jewish, and who are seek- 
ing admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution, whether such persecu- 
tion is evidenced by overt acts or by laws or 
governmental regulations that discriminate 
against such alien, or any group to which he 
belongs, because of his religious faith. 

Sec. 4. Visas authorized to be issued un- 
der this Act may be issued by consular officers 
in accordance with the proviisons of section 
221 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
Provided, That each such alien is found to be 
eligible to be issued an immigrant visa and 
to be admitted to the United States under the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act: Provided further, That a visa is 
not immediately available to such alien un- 
der the Immigration and Nationality Act at 
the time of his application for a visa. 

Sec. 5. Aliens receiving visas under the first 
section of this Act shall be exempt from 
paying the fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 
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Sec. 6. The definitions contained in section 
101 (a) and (b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act shall apply in the administra- 
tion of this Act. 


If the latest shocking trials are per- 
mitted to continue without the adamant 
censure of not only the United States 
but all the sane nations in the Brother- 
hood of man, it could lead to total geno- 
cide of all Jews in the hostile Soviet 
Union. 

For the lives of 3.5 million Jews are at 
stake in the despicable trial of even one 
Soviet Jew on irresponsible charges. 

We cannot turn our backs on flagrant 
suppression of self identity or attempts at 
emigration. We must, instead, exert our- 
selves to open the doors to freedom for 
the victims of terror. 


AN EDITORIAL OF APPRECIATION 
TO FARMERS AND RANCHERS 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, these 
are trying times for the farmer in his 
efforts to produce food for our citizens. 
We all need to be aware of his plight 
and give him praise as he struggles to 
feed our country while trying to preserve 
his own way of life. 

I think there is evidence the farmer’s 
voice is being heard in Washington. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the second farm forum 


in the House of Representatives was held, 


sponsored by my colleagues, Mr. 
MELCHER of Montana, Mr. Zwacu of 
Minnesota and Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Presi- 
dent Nixon proclaimed a salute to agri- 
culture during this same time period. 

In conjunction with this, radio sta- 
tion KSAL in Salina, Kans., took time 
to air a fine editorial of appreciation to 
farmers and ranchers for the job they 
are doing. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial is well worth 
repeating and I would like to share it 
with my colleagues: 

APPRECIATION TO FARMERS AND RANCHERS 


This Friday, May 7th, has been proclaimed 
as a “salute to Agriculture” by President 
Nixon. We at KSAL would be remiss in our 
duties if we did not pause for a moment to 
say “Thank You” to all the farmers and 
ranchers in the great mid-west. Many of us 
take Agriculture for granted, yet when busi- 
ness conditions are slow we can usually 
check the farm scene and see why. 

Today, Agriculture in the Mid-West is 
big . . . especially Kansas Agriculture. The 
Agriculture beef business in Kansas alone 
dwarfs all other industry in the state. Kan- 
sas now ranks third in the nation in beef 
production and quite soon could be number 
two. Kansas is noted for its great ability to 
produce wheat, and has often been labeled 
the “breadbasket” of the nation. Recently, 
at the Fort Hays Roundup, it was pointed 
out that beef cattle and wheat do “go-to- 
gether” with each other. So... watch out 
Number One Texas! Kansas could soon 
be the biggest beef producer! Mrs. Housewife, 
don’t take the Kansas pork producer for 
granted, because he has been subsidizing 
you for the past year, selling pork for less 
than he can produce it. President Nixon 
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recently said that American Agriculture is 
one of the few industries that has been able 
to increase production! Most industry to- 
day is showing a decline in production. 

We need to salute, along with the Agri- 
culture industry, Agriculture Youth Groups 
such as the Future Farmers of America... 
the Four-H Clubs and all of their fine agri- 
cultural programs. 

So in this “Salute to Agriculture” .. . let’s 
do one thing above all . . . don’t take the 
Farmer-Rancher . . . and Agri-business for 
granted ... let's treat Agriculture with all 
the respect and admiration that it deserves. 
We think it's an all important salute... 
Agriculture Day . . . May 7th, 1971. 


EDWARDS CALLS HILLENBRAND 
“JUNTA TRAVELING SALESMAN” 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, apparently undeterred by the 
worldwide shock which greeted Com- 
merce Secretary Stans’ paeans to the 
“security and stability” offered by the 
Greek colonels to business, the Nixon 
administration has now assigned Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Martin Hillen- 
brand’s statements to the Council of 
Europe on Friday represent a new low in 
American policy toward the junta. 

To be sure, Mr. Hillenbrand ex- 
presses the usual ritual “disappoint- 
ment” at the slow progress toward the 
restoration of democracy—a restora- 
tion which the State Department has 
for 4 years been picturing as just around 
the corner. But to counterbalance this, 
he asserts that the junta has “wide- 
spread popular support’”—which must 
come as a revelation to the colonels, 
among others. As Helen Vilachos has 
pointed out, the people of Athens vote 
every day when they buy their news- 
papers. Ta Nea, which shows its distaste 
for the junta more overtly than any 
other paper, leads with a daily circula- 
tion of 150,000. In contrast the three 
papers fully identified with the junta— 
Eleftheros Kosmos, Estia, and Nea 
Politeia—bring up the rear with a com- 
bined circulation of about a tenth as 
many readers. Every political leader of 
consequence continues to shun the 
junta’s proffered embraces. The colonels 
know well how little support they have; 
that is why they do not dare to hold even 
rigged elections. But they obviously have 
the full support of the only electorate 
that is of consequence to them—the 
Nixon administration. 

One can imagine the derision with 
which members of the Council of Europe 
listen to Mr. Hillenbrand’s assertion 
that torture in Greece is “not extensive”; 
the extent of torture is documented in 
the four-volume report of the Council’s 
own Human Rights Commission. Even 
within the past week the press has car- 
ried information on the savage tortures 
inflicted by the junta’s police on Christos 


Sartzetakis, the original of the cour- 
ageous investigating magestrate in the 
motion picture “Z.” 
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We are sure that Mr. Hillenbrand will 
find no market for this sort of hogwash 
among the members of the Council of 
Europe; we trust he will not find a better 
one here. 


A GOLD MINE OF HISTORY 
HON. EARL B. RUTH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, the first piece 
of gold to be found in the United States 
was reported to have been discovered in 
a creek in Cabarrus County, N.C. This 
also was the site for the Nation’s first 
gold mine. 

This important event is now going to 
be memoralized by the State of North 
Carolina. The State recently purchased 
the Reed Gold Mine property for devel- 
opment as a State historic site. 

The development of these plans and 
an interesting report on the discovery 
of the first gold in America has been told 
by the Daily Independent of Kannapolis, 
N.C. Iam pleased to share this story with 
my colleagues in the House. 

GoLp MINE RECOGNIZED AS HISTORIC SITE 

(By Everette Gilliam) 


After 171 years, Conrad Reed's gold dis- 
covery in Cabarrus County is being recog- 
nized as an important event in North Caro- 
lina’s history. 

Gov. Robert Scott and the Council of State 
voted last week to allocate $197,000 for the 
purchase of the Reed Gold Mine property and 
initiate plans for developing it as a state 
historic site. Rep. Dwight Quinn worked 
several years to bring this about. 

Development plans will not be completed 
before 1973, but eventually the Reed Gold 
Mine will be listed on highway maps and in 
the travel literature the state distributes 
throughout the nation. Attracting visitors 
will be a mining museum, and it might be 
that guests will be permitted to enter some 
of the shafts or tunnels. 

For more than 75 years, the property has 
enjoyed a quiet rest, with only Sunday aft- 
ernoon “gold diggers” walking through the 
woods in hopes of finding small specks of 
gold. 

Though no moving equipment has touched 
the property since 1894, shafts, more than 100 
feet deep, still lead to a network of tunnels 
far below the ground. 

Foundations of old structures and remains 
of some of the mining equipment used to 
extract gold from the ground and Meadow 
Creek still are contained on the property. 

William White, director of the Reed re- 
search for the Department of Archives and 
History, said that up to now research and 
acquisition of the property have been the 
goals. 

The Council of State approved the dis- 
bursement of $182,000 from the state’s con- 
tingency and emergency fund for the pur- 
chase of 760 acres from the A. L. Kelly heirs 
and $15,000 for the initial plans for devel- 
opment. The Kelly heirs have agreed to do- 
nate 70 more acres to the state. 

White said the “preservation of the site 
was preservation of North Carolina’s his- 
tory.” 

Reed’s mine and its importance to the 
state and nation will have a visitor’s center 
depicting all mining operations conducted 
in North Carolina, White said. 

One idea proposed by the department is 
the opening of a mine shaft so visitors may 
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observe how early mining operations were 
conducted. This will depend on whether en- 
gineers believe the shafts are safe for visitors. 

Dr. H. G. Jones, director of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History and who was 
personally involved in the study, said that 
the Cabarrus site was “one of the few un- 
spoiled areas in the state” and the “most im- 
portant historic place that has become avail- 
able for public acquisition in many years.” 

MINE HISTORY 


The first piece of gold to be found in the 
United States was located in Cabarrus Coun- 
ty’s Meadow Creek in the spring of 1799 by 
12-year-old Conrad Reed, son of John and 
Sarah Reed. 

Conrad made the discovery on Sunday 
morning while fishing in the creek with a 
bow and arrow. With him were a sister and 
a younger brother. Their parents were at 
church. While young Conrad was seeking 
game in the creek’s water, he spotted a 
“golden” rock embedded in the creek. 

Wading into the stream, Conrad picked up 
the rock and took it home. 

When John and Sarah arrived home, young 
Conrad immediately showed the rock to his 
father. 

History relates that John Reed took the 
rock to a silversmith in Concord, William 
Atkinson, who reportedly did not know what 
type of metal it was—gold never entered 
Atkinson’s mind at the time. 

Reed took the rock back home and for 
three years the rock served only one pur- 
pose—to keep the door opened or closed at 
the Reed home. 

In 1802, John Reed went to the market 
in Fayetteville, and took along the 17-pound 
“golden” rock. 

According to Col. George Barnhardt’s ac- 
count published in 1848, that when the rock 
was shown to a jeweler at Fayetteville, the 
jeweler immediately told him it was gold 
and requested Mr. Reed to leave the metal 
with him and he would flux it.” 

Reed left the rock and when he returned 
later the jeweler presented a large bar of 
gold “six to eight inches long.” 

The jeweler asked Reed what he would 
take for the gold and Reed asked for an 
huge price of $3.50. The jeweler gave Reed his 
money. 

When Reed returned from his Fayetteville 
trip he began a search along the creek. He 
began picking up small nuggets of gold, In 
1803, he found a nugget weighing 28 pounds 

Shortly thereafter, Reed organized a min- 
ing company. Those hired by Reed for re- 
claiming gold from his property were Fred- 
erick Kisor, James Love and Martin Phifer. 

Fifteen gold nuggets, weighing from one to 
28 pounds, were found on Reed’s property 
during the early stages of mining. 

The news of the 28-pound nugget spread 
like wild fire across North Carolina and 
many of the state’s citizens turned in their 
plows for picks and shovels. 

Production from the Reed Mine and nelgh- 
boring mines became so heavy that in 1831 
Christopher Bechtler, a goldsmith, opened a 
private mint in Rutherfordton, As prospect- 
ing spread, the United States opened a mint 
at Charlotte in 1838, and printed accounts 
indicate a turbulent condition—later to be 
enlarged on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1824, “Gold Country” consisted of 1,000 
square miles of the North Carolina Pied- 
mont, 

Cabarrus gold was described as of “almost 
unequalled purity—23 carats, which is to 
say 23 of 24 parts of pure gold, the rest sil- 
ver and copper.” 

The 28-pound nugget discovered in 1803 
was marketed at $8,000, 

Up to 1831, the Reed property was strip 
mined. After gold was discovered, under- 
ground shafts were dug and gold was ex- 
tracted. 
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The Mining Magazine in. 1853 reported 
that $10 million worth in gold had been 
withdrawn from Reed's property. 

History showed that the last sizable nug- 
get was removed on April 11, 1896 and 
weighed 11 pounds. The last mining on the 
property was in 1934 by a group that found 
a few small nuggets. 

Bruce Roberts, Charlotte photographer 
and writer who is writing a book on gold 
mining in North Carolina, said that 4,000 
people worked the Reed mines and that all 
the gold used in U.S. coinage during the 
first 20 years of the 19th Century came 
from the mines. 


SALUTE TO A CONSTITUENT 
HON. ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, a man can 
have a full life in south Texas. If he has 
cattle and horses enough to need a crew 
of 50 cowboys, some rich farmland, and 
a bank in his hometown, it might seem 
that he would have time for little more. 
But “Pete” Lewis has more. He has had 
46 years in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and has recently begun a 4-year 
active duty tour as chief of the Air Force 
Reserve. 

His nomination by President Nixon 
bore his formal name and rank: Maj. 
Gen. Homer I. Lewis. The Officer, pub- 
lication of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, reviewed his career in its May issue. 
Iam pleased to call my colleagues’ atten- 


tion to the record of aman properly called 


“a modern frontiersman,” and I am 
proud that he is a constituent of mine 
in the 23d Congressional District of 
Texas. 

The Officer report follows: 

Maj. Gen. Homer I. (Pete) Lewis, has been 
introduced as the best educated officer in the 
United States military forces, and his cham- 
pions have a point. Peter entered military 
school at six years of age, moved with dis- 
tinction in cadet uniform throughout his 
entire pre-college career, and for 46 years 
now has worn a succession of uniforms, 
gaining a well-rounded background, serving 
in succession in the Navy, Army and Air 
Force, to which he has given his best for the 
past 23 years. 

His confirmation as the Chief of Air Force 
Reserve launches him on a new four-year 
term of full time military duty which will 
round out a half century of a spectacular 
career, 


MILITARY SCHOOL BACKGROUND 


Young Pete's introduction to the military 
life came at Kyle Military School at Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, later attending Valley 
Forge Military Academy at Wayne, Penna., 
and Allen Military Academy at Bryan, Tex. 
He made a name for himself at the prestig- 
ious Culver Military Academy in Indiana— 
one of the four preparatory schools boast- 
ing a senior ROTC—where he was both the 
Regimental Commander and the Class Presi- 
dent. Completing his ROTC work in summer 
training at Ft. Knox, Ky. in July 1938, he re- 
ceived a certificate as Second Lieutenant, 
Infantry; being only 19 at the time, he had 
to wait two more years for formal commis- 
sion. Meanwhile, he successfully competed 
for appointment to the U.S. Naval Academy, 
which he entered the same month, making 
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it to the top again as Class President and 
Plebe Battalion Commander, 

Lewis resigned from the Naval Academy 
that summer and headed for Europe, where 
he trayeled around, noting the assembling 
and training of the European armies and air 
forces. He recalls that it was @ very exciting 
summer and while he was aware that the 
war clouds were gathering, it did not make 
much of an impression on) him until just 
before he left. to come home. At the door of 
the Piccadilly in London a uniformed British 
doorman asked, “You Yanks are going to 
come back and help us again, aren’t you?” 
This was in August of 1939, a few days before 
Germany’s Blitz invasion of Poland, and the 
subpacks were roaming the Atlantic. Pete 
was enroute home aboard the Britannic when 
word was received that the Athenia had been 
torpedoed and sunk. Safely back in the U.S. 
he entered the University of Texas, and two 
years later, in July 1941, he was called to 
extended active duty at age 21. 

ARMY AIR CORPS ASSIGNMENT 


It was only natural that this swashbuck- 
ling, adventuresome and patriotic young man 
should be assigned to the fledgling U.S. Army 
Air Corps, and that because of his near life- 
time military training, he would be used in 
training and command positions during the 
period when the United States was whipping 
into military shape an army of several mil- 
lion reluctant Americans. 

Pete served in succession in the Gulf Coast 
Flying Training Command, in the original 
cadre that activated Foster Field in Victoria, 
as Commander of the Crash Boat Detach- 
ment, Port O’Connor; he helped start the 
glider training program, serving as Com- 
mandant of students of the 23rd Glider 
Training Detachment, Spencer, Iowa, which 
later transferred to Hamilton, Tex. Selected 
for the college training program, he was as- 
signed as Commander of the 98rd College 
Training Detachment at Spearfish, S.D. 

EUROPEAN THEATER SERVICE 


In 1944 he was.made Commandant of Ca- 
Gets at Douglas Army Air Field, Ariz. a twin- 
engine advance school for Chinese and Amer- 
ican officers and cadets, the largest such 
School in the Air Corps. Six months later he 
volunteered for aerial gunnery training, and 
wound up at the end of the year in the Eu- 
ropean Theater serving as group gunnery 
officer of the 486th Bomb Group, Third Air 
Division, Eighth Air Force, at Sudbury. He 
participated as gunnery officer in the air at- 
tacks on the Continent which reduced the 
German Army’s ability to ` age war and has- 
tened the successful Allied campaign across 
France and Germany until the war ended in 
May 1945. 

He was awarded the Air Medal for merito- 
rious service over Germany and the ETO 
Ribbon, with battle star, returning to the 
United States via Iceland and Labrador to 
Drew Field, Fla., and he subsequently was 
relieved from active duty at Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. in January 1946, in the rank of 
Major. 

BACK TO THE FARM 

Homer Lewis went back to the farm that 
January, and in 1947 settled at Eagle Pass, 
establishing the diggings in Mexico across 
the Rio Grande, which have made him one of 
the fabulous frontier personalities in ROA. 
At the same time, he continued his active 
military service in the Reserves, wound up 
as Director of Personnel for the 433rd Troop 
Carrier Wing, with headquarters in the San 
Antonio complex—Brooks and Kelley, mov- 
ing up to Lieutenant Colonel in 1955, Colonel 
in 1961, and Brigadier General in 1968, 

A dedicated participant in the Reserves, 
Pete Lewis believes just as strongly that ROA 
is important to the Reserves as he believes 
that the Reserves are important to national 
security. To his civilian responsibility as a 
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rancher, farmer and business man, as well as 
Reservist, he added the role of ROA leader, 
serving as Chapter, and Department Presi- 
dent, before seeking and gaining the Na- 
tional Vice Presidency and then the post of 
National President in 1968-69. During this 
time he was tapped for a higher Reserve bil- 
let, as Reserve Mobilization Assistant to the 
Commander, Headquarters Command, US. 
Air Force, with worldwide responsibilities, 
in which post he was promoted to Major 
General. 

It is coincidence that the first Chief of 
Air Force Reserve under the ROA-sponsored 
Reserve Vitalization Act was from San An- 
tonio, and that his successor would be from 
the same region of the Southwest. But, when 
Maj. Gen. Tom Marchbanks was retired on 
February 1, after suffering a heart attack, 
Major General Lewis was assumed to be a 
prime candidate for this key Air Force post. 

NOMINATED BY PRESIDENT 


President Nixon sent his name to the Sen- 
ate on March 8 as the nominee for Chief, 
United States Air Force Reserve, and his 
assumption of duties needed only the routine 
confirmation of the Senate which was in due 
course given, 

Pete Lewis looks and acts like a native 
born Texan, hardened to his ranch life along 
the Rio Grande in both Mexico and South- 
west Texas. The fact is he is a native North 
Carolinian, having been born in the Western 
North Carolina mountain country at Ashe- 
ville, on February 1, 1919, and spending his 
early years on the farm. While never a mili- 
tary pilot, he nevertheless is a skilled fiyer, 
traveling in his aircraft on most of the trips 
he takes to ROA conferences and Air Force 
Reserve duty, and making a once a month 
flight to Mexico City on business matters and 
to visit his mother, who has real estate in- 
terests in the area. 

HOME AT EAGLE PASS 


On December 14, 1940, Pete Lewis and 
Dorothy Lehrer were married at Garwood, 
Tex., and have lived most of their married 
life in his adobe ranch house at Eagle Pass, 
where he oversees an operation which in- 
cludes a bank, as well as the farm and herds 
of cattle and horses which he manages with 
a crew of 40 or 50 old-fashioned cowboys. 

He is a delightful spinner of yarns about 
round-up time, the trail and the chuck 
wagon—and he can tell his stories in either 
harvardian English or Castillian Spanish! 
The distinctive mustache which he sports, 
his friends says, is his badge of authority 
among the Vaqueros! He has two sons who 
have already left home to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, and one in college, who is not 
quite the hawk that his father is, though 
every bit as handsome and intellectually en- 
dowed. 


TAXPAYERS’ PATIENCE BEING 
TAXED 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican public is being taxed today like it 
has never been taxed before. Levies on 
all levels of government have reached 
the point where the patience of taxpay- 
ers is being taxed. Talk of a tax revolt is 
common. 

Equally frustrating to the individual is 
the submission of the various tax forms 
to the proper authority. He must return 
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Federal tax forms, State tax forms, 
county tax forms, school tax forms, local 
community tax forms. The chore is mag- 
nified immensely when the individual 
also happens to be responsible for the 
collection of these taxes from his em- 
ployees. 

In McKeesport, the operator of a small 
restaurant employing 36 people, has 
reached the end of his rope. Mr. George 
Riegner has served notice on all taxing 
authorities he will no longer serve as 
their tax collector—at least not without 
pay. Henceforth, he intends to bill the 
taxing authorities, including the Federal 
Government, 5 percent for all taxes col- 
lected from his employees. He also will 
levy a penalty charge of one-half of 1 
percent per month on overdue bills and 
if they are not paid within 90 days, he 
will take whatever legal action is neces- 
sary to collect them. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Riegner’s intentions 
were publicized in an article written by 
Mr. Robert Wilson for the Daily News of 
McKeesport. I submit Mr. Wilson’s story 
along with a copy of Mr. Riegner’s dec- 
laration of independence for the RECORD 
and call them to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

CLUB CAR DINER, 
McKeesport, Pa., May 3, 1971. 

To: District Director of Internal Revenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., (Federal withholding 
and Social Security); Pennsylvanias De- 
partment of Revenue, Personal Income 
Tax Bureau (Income Tax); Pennsylvania 
Department of Revenue, Texas for Edu- 
cation (Sales Tax); Commissioner of In- 
come Tax, City of McKeesport, Pa. (In- 
come Tax); Commissioner of Income Tax, 
City of McKeesport, Pa. (School District 
Inc. Tax); Earned Income Tax Collector, 
Versailles Boro, Pa. (Income Tax); 
Earned Income Tax Collector, White Oak 
Boro, Pa. (Income Tax); Earned Income 
Tax Collector, Dravosburg, Pa. (Income 
Tax); Earned Income Tax Collector, 
Coulter, Pa. (Income Tax); Commis- 
sioner of Earned Income Tax, McKee- 
sport, Pa. (Occupation Tax). 

Gentlemen: I regret that I can no longer 
serve as a tax collector for the Federal, State 
or Local municipality without pay. The bur- 
den of withholding these taxes from my 
employee's pay, keeping the proper records, 
as required by law, compiling and filing the 
tax forms monthly, quarterly, and annually, 
and paying same, has become to much. 

It occurs to me, that a government that 
requires by law, that I pay a set minimum 
wage to my employees, should have no ob- 
jection to paying me a fair wage for the 
work and expense that I must endure. 

Considering the time involved in keeping 
and maintaining these records, the cost of 
the books of record, stamps to mail these 
forms and money to you, the additional cost 
to hire an accountant, because of all these 
taxes, I have decided that a minimum charge 
would be 5% of the taxes collected. 

Attached you will find a bill from Jan. 1, 
1971 to March 31, 1971. Henceforth I will bill 
you monthly. There will be an interest charge 
of %% per month on all bills over 30 days. 
If you can find someone else, or another way 
to collect this tax, please feel free to make 
the change! 

If this due bill is not paid within 90 days, 
I shall have to take whatever action is 
available by law, not excluding withholding 
from amounts due to you. 


Sincerely, 
J. RIEGNER. 
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BUSINESSMAN DEMANDS “Pay” FOR Tax 
REPORTS 


(By Robert Wilson) 


Most people are concerned about the grow- 
ing burden of taxes and the equally burden- 
some task inyolved in submitting tax reports 
to the government. 

But, most people aren’t doing much about 
the situation—except gripe. 

Not George J. Riegner, an accountant and 
operator of the Club Car diner on Lysle Blvd. 

Mr. Riegner didn’t wait for someone to 
come up with the cliche of “Let George do 
it.” He did it! He served notice on the fed- 
eral, state and local governments that he no 
longer will serve as a tax collector without 
pay. Since taking his stand in a letter dis- 
patched to the various tax collectors, with 
copies to the President, the Governor, six 
federal and state legislators and to the mayor 
of McKeesport and members of City Coun- 
cil. Mr. Riegner has been deluged with 
phone calls congratulating him for his ac- 
tion. 

“Many businessmen have called me and 
have said they are going to do the same 
thing,” he said. 

HIGHER FEE 

“One man told me he’s going to charge 
10 per cent.of taxes collected instead of five 
as I proposed,” he continued. “He claims 
he’s a real small businessman and says the 
duplication of effort in a small business is 
twice as costly.” 

Mr. Riegner came to his decision while 
having dinner at a Monroeville restaurant, 
one of four in which he holds a partnership. 

“Like the majority of the people, I was 
sitting around complaining about the mud- 
dled tax situation and the mountain of paper 
work required of an employer to file tax 
reports,” he observed. “My partner, Henry 
Borden, listened for a while and then com- 
mented, ‘Why don’t you bill them?” 


RESTLESS NIGHT 


He said he spent a restless night after re- 
turning home and kept turning the sugges- 
tion over and over in his mind. 

“I'd fall asleep and wake up thinking... 
why not bill them.” 

By Monday night Mr. Riegner had decided, 
and he sat down and typed out a five-para- 
graph letter in which he declared that 
henceforth he would bill the taxing agencies 
five per cent on all taxes collected from his 
employees. He also stated that he would levy 
an interest charge of one-half per cent a 
month on bills overdue 30 days and would 
take whatever legal action necessary to 
collect bills after 90 days. 

While turning the pages of a two-inch 
thick file on the Club Car Diner, where 36 
people are employed, Mr. Riegner explained 
that here in McKeesport, he is required to 
make reports to satisfy 10 areas of tax 
collection. 

If sales tax is included, a requirement 
which must be met by all restaurants, the 
number climbs to 11. 

With the state getting into the tax act, 
Mr. Riegner noted, employers in McKeesport 
must prepare and file records to comply with 
the following: 

Federal withholding and social security; 
Pennsylvania withholding; earned income 
tax for the city of McKeesport and the com- 
rounities of Versailles, White Oak, Dravos- 
burg and South Versailles Twp., and occu- 
pation tax for the city of McKeesport. 

Mr. Riegner admits he's allowed one per 
cent on sales tax collections but said he 
had to install a $2,600 cash register in the 
Club Car Diner to handle this tabulation. 
He is billing the state the four per cent dif- 
ference on this item of collection. 

“The accounting methods required are 
time-consuming and costly for handling all 
tax collections,” Mr. Riegner exclaimed. He 
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wouldn't quote a cost figure without a com- 
plete check but did say that in most in- 
stances employers are required to provide 
forms and paper over and above that fur- 
nished by the various agencies of collection. 
Mailing and other costs items are expense 
factors that must be considered, Mr. Riegner 
said. 

As one example alone, he cited federal 
withholding and social security reports on 
all employes which must be submitted every 
three months along with the money. These 
are submitted to a bank with a depository 
card. 

RECORDS KEPT 


Records on all other taxes must be kept 
to support quarterly claims by the munici- 
palities, Mr. Riegner said. State requirements 
also will be on a quarterly basis, he added. 

Mr. Riegner pointed out that except for 
the one per cent allowed on sales tax col- 
lections, employers and businessmen receive 
no compensation for the tremendous ac- 
counting chore they are forced to carry out. 

“The banks are paid a percentage on the 
quarterly depository and each tax collector 
of each agency or community receives a per- 
centage payment for the money we send 
them,” he stated. 

“Preparation of tax forms is not in any 
manner rewarding to the employer,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Riegner, who added, “You almost 
need a computer memory bank to keep up 
with tax collections. 

“I am truly concerned over the problem 
and I have been assured by a number of busi- 
ness associates that they are equally con- 
cerned and will act accordingly.” 


ADDED DUTIES 


In addition to the 36 people working at 
Club Car Diner, Mr. Riegner has to file tax 
reports on 70 employes at the Red Coach 
Inn and Diner in Monroeville, 35 employes 
at Summit Diner in Somerset, 30 employes at 
Gateway Diner in Wilkins Twp. and two em- 
ployes in his public accountant office on 
Versailles Ave. 

His stated intent is to improve or change a 
burdensome situation, but ke declined to say 
if he is concerned about response from vari- 
ous government taxing agencies or if he ex- 
pects any retaliatory action because of his 
stand. 

Mr. Riegner's letter said, in part: 

“I regret that I can no longer serve as a tax 
collector for the federal, state and local 
municipality without pay. The burden of 
withholding these taxes from my employes’ 
pay ... has become too much. 

“It occurs to me that a government that 
requires ... that I pay a set minimum wage 
to my employes should have no objection to 
paying me a fair wage for the work and ex- 
pense that I must endure. 

“Considering the time involved in keeping 
and maintaining these records .. . I have 
decided that a minimum charge would be 
five per cent of the taxes collected ... At- 
tached you will find a bill from Jan. 1, 1971, 
to March 31, 1971. Henceforth I will bill you 
monthly. 

“If this due bill is not paid within 90 
days. I shall have to take whatever action 
is available by law, not excluding withhold- 
ing amounts due to you.” 


WEST SENECA CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, while on one 
of my recent trips back to the 39th Dis- 
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trict of New York, I had the good for- 
tune to be briefed on the West Seneca 
Youth Bureau citizenship training pro- 
gram. This is a voluntary program in- 
volving youths in trouble with the law for 
the first time. 

Often a young man will make a mis- 
take early in life and carry the record 
with him the rest of his life much to his 
distress. The West Seneca program gives 
a first offender an opportunity to avoid 
a conviction and to face society with his 
head held high as long as he avoids fu- 
ture violations. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a program that in 
the long run could save the taxpayers 
millions, especially if adopted nationally. 
I therefore include the outline of the 
program at this point and call it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


THE CITIZENSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE 
WEST SENECA YOUTH BUREAU 


A VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


1. The West Seneca Youth Bureau is a 
multi-function Agency concerned with the 
prevention, control and treatment of de- 
linquency. This refers to all activities of 
young people that may bring them into con- 
flict with our Community's laws which have 
been established for the protection and wel- 
fare of all Citizens, 

2. The Bureau, as presently constituted, 
was established in 1970, in accordance with 
the New York State Youth Commission Act, 
which provides for matching fund payments 
by the New York State Division for Youth 
to the Town of West Seneca for the cost of 
operation. 

3. Experienced Judges and Youth Workers 
have long felt that in many cases instant 
dismissal of charges against youths appear- 
ing in our Courts was unrealistic, unwar- 
ranted and encouragement of future anti- 
social acts. At the other extreme, the last 
resort of Jail, Penitentiary and Prison was 
usually self-defeating in that most of these 
young people eventually return to their com- 
munities hardened and more sophisticated in 
illegal activity. 

4. The exploration of the grey area between 
the above two extremes led us to the con- 
clusion that a specified period of counseling, 
the end result being a Clean Record, would 
motivate the errant youth, help him to turn 
over a new leaf and, at the same time, satisfy 
society. 

5. With this in mind, we have established 
and are operating a Group Counseling Pro- 
gram. This is a Voluntary program called 
Citizenship Training. This program runs 
continuously and each youth is expected to 
attend 15 consecutive meetings. The meet- 
ings are held each Saturday, 10 AM-12 Noon, 
or at the discretion of the Group Leader. 

6. Primarily, our clientele consists of 
youths in trouble with the Law for the first 
time. We will not be involved with Felony 
or Car Theft Cases. (On some occasions, we 
will have first-time probationers, at the dis- 
cretion and recommendation of our Justices 
of the Peace. The motivation for the proba- 
tioners will be to reduce their period of pro- 
bation.) 

7. As far as content is concerned, Citizen- 
ship Training will involve our group meet- 
ing in a relaxed, informal atmosphere 
where ideas will be shared and exchanged. 
Youths with a “hang-up” will feel free to 
ventilate their hostilities, their frustrations 
and their feelings in general. One aspect 
of life that may deeply disturb one youth 
may be something easily understood and han- 
dled by another youth, and the latter youth 
can therefore be of help to the first young 
person. No subject will be taboo or sacro- 
sanct, and the young people will derive as 
much benefit as effort that they put into the 
meetings. 
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8. Since the 15-week term of this program 
is actually an adjournment of the case, the 
youth will return to the presiding Judge af- 
ter he has completed Citizenship Train- 
ing. The Judge will be duly apprised of his 
cooperation and the final determination of 
the case will be made. Should the charge be 
dismissed, we will be pleased to write a let- 
ter of recommendation for the youth, when 
such is needed. In the future, he must admit 
his arrest; however, our letter will indicate 
that his legal difficulty “was only a charge, 
not a conviction”. 

9. To you who have been referred to Citi- 
zenship Training, be advised: 

WE WANT TO KEEP YOUR RECORD CLEAN! 


Should you not have a clean record, you 
may have trouble the rest of your life in such 
instances as: 


1, Enlisting in the U.S, Armed Forces 


2. Each time you fill out an employment 
application 

8. Each time you apply to a school or col- 
lege 

4. Each time you attempt to take a Civil 
Service €xamination 


5. Each time you apply for a Professional 
license 


6. Each time you apply for a Passport 
7. When you apply for a license to run a 


Store, delicatessen, tavern, restaurant, liquor 
store, etc., etc. 


8. Even a Suspended Sentence, which frees 
you, can cause you difficulty in getting a 
license simply to drive a taxi. 


FLORIDA SCIENTISTS OPPOSE 
BARGE CANAL 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
126 Florida scientists have joined in sup- 
port of President Nixon’s decision to halt 
permanently construction of the con- 
troversial Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

While proponents of the canal con- 
tinue in their futile efforts to resurrect 
this dead project, evidence pours in from 
many sources backing the President’s 
finding that the proposed ditch across 
Florida would do irreparable damage to 
the State’s environment. 

Writing recently to the Governor of 
Florida in opposition to the canal were 
31 environmental scientists from Flor- 
ida State University, 42 from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, 18 from the University 
of Miami, 12 from the University of 
South Florida in Tampa, and 23 from 
other colleges throughout the State, and 
Florida scientists at large. 

Because their views are important in 
understanding the issues at stake in the 
unprecedented decision to halt the barge 
canal, I am placing their letter in the 
Recorp for the consideration of my fel- 
low Congressmen: 

FLORIDA DEFENDERS OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT, INC., 
Gainesville, Fla., May 3, 1971. 
The GOVERNOR, 
State of Florida, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

DEAR GOVERNOR ASKEW: We commend your 
recent endorsement of the policy to permit 
no public works construction in Florida un- 
less the environmental impact of such proj- 
ects has been given full consideration. 


May 18, 1971 


We believe that the recently abolished 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal project will stand 
as a classic example of the reckless degrada- 
tion of the natural environment which, un- 
til now, has been allowed to go on through- 
out Florida. Reports and recommendations 
released by the President’s Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, the U.S. Geological 
Survey, the U.S. Forest Service, the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
the Florida Defenders of the Environment, 
Inc. make it clearly evident that if the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal had been completed it 
would not only have destroyed the magnifi- 
cent Oklawaha River Valley, but also would 
have threatened the quality of the water 
supply in part of the vital Florida aquifer. 

President Nixon spoke of the Oklawaha as 
“a natural treasure” when he moved to pro- 
tect its “unusual and unique natural 
beauty”. We applaud the recent statement 
of the U.S. Forest Service that it will do 
everything possible to protect the wild scenic 
values of the river and will probably recom- 
mend that it be included in the National 
System of Wild and Scenic Rivers. Imme- 
diate positive action is needed by the State 
of Florida to insure the protection of the 
as yet undamaged reaches of the Oklawaha, 
and to rehabilitate that portion already se- 
verely damaged by the flooding of the Rod- 
man impoundment. This impoundment is 
destroying 15 lineal miles of irreplaceable 
river bottom forest, which is absolutely es- 
sential to maintenance of the scenic and 
wildlife values of the Oklawaha. Both the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission in their 
statements of April 1 and 16 have recom- 
mended drawing down the Rodman im- 
poundment to save the remaining trees there 
and speed the restoration of the forest and 
its wildlife. 

Mr. Nixon took the first step to “prevent 
a past mistake from causing permanent dam- 
age”. Now, May we urge you to endorse the 
immediate lowering of the Rodman impound- 
ment, and to give impetus to the move to 
include Florida’s Oklawaha River Valley in 
the National System of Wild and Scenic 
Rivers. 

We hope you will continue to exert your 
leadership in behalf of the Florida environ- 
ment, 

Sincerely, 
List OF SUPPORTING SCIENTISTS 

Henry C. Aldrich, Ph. D., Asst. Prof., 
Botany, Univ. of Florida. 

Taylor R. Alexander, Ph. D., Prof., Botany, 
Univ. of Miami. 

Marvin R. Alvarez, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof., 
Biology, Univ. of South Florida. 

Walter Auffenberg, Ph. D., Chairman, Dept. 
of Natural Sciences, Fla. State Mus., Univ. 
of Florida. 

Oliver L. Austin, Jr., Ph. D., Curator Orni- 
thology, Fla. State Mus., Univ. of Florida, 

Konrad Bachmann, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof., 
Biology, Univ. of South Florida. 

Lewis Berner, Ph. D., Acting Director, Div. 
Biological Sciences, Univ. of Florida. 

N. Eldred Bingham, Ph. D., Prof., Science 
Education, Univ, of Florida. 

John C. Briggs, Ph. D., Chairman and Prof., 
Zoology, Uniy. of South Florida. 

Larry N. Brown, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof., Zo- 
ology, Univ. of South Florida. 

Wm. R. Bullard, Jr., Ph. D., Assoc. Curator, 
Archaeology, Fla. State Mus., Univ, of Florida. 

Tom Bullock, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof., Electrical 
Engineering & Nuclear Engineering Sc,, 
Univ. of Florida. 

Derek Burch, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof., Biology. 
Univ. of South Florida. 

Norton L. Burdick, Ph. D., Asst. Prof., Bios 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

A. G, Bush, Ph, D., Prof. of Science, Rollins 
College. 

F. G. Butcher, Ph.D., Prof., Biology, Univ. 
of Miami, 
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J. Byram, M.S., Asst. Prof., Biological Sci- 
ence, Florida State Univ. 

Charles W. Caillouet, Ph.D., Assoc, Prof., 
Div. Fishery Sciences, Univ. of Miami. 

John A. Calden, Ph,D., Asst, Prof., Oceanog- 
raphy, Florida State Univ. 

David K. Caldwell, Ph.D., Ecologist, Aquatic 
Biologist, Int. Research Assoc, Prof. and head, 
Div. Animal Communication, Communication 
Sciences Laboratory, Univ. of Florida. 

Howard W. Campbell, Ph.D., Int. Asst. Prof., 
Zoology, Univ. of Florida. 

Archie Carr, Ph,D., Grad, Research Prof., 
Biology, Univ. of Florida. 

Andre F. Clewell, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

George W. Cornwell, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Wildlife Ecology, Univ. of Florida. 

Bruce C. Cowell, PhD., Asst. Prof., Biology, 
Univ. of South Florida. 

Clark I. Cross., Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Geogra- 
phy, Univ. of Florida. 

F. C. Craighead, Sr., Ph.D., Adjunct Prof., 
Uniy. of Miami. 

Allan D. Cruickshank, Ornithologist, Na- 
tional Audubon Society. 

Joseph S. Davis, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Botany, 
Univ. of Florida. 

Clinton J. Dawes, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. 
Biology, Univ. of South Florida. 

A. Gib DeBusk, Ph.D., Prof., Biological Sci- 
ence, Florida State Univ. 

Siwo R. DeKloet, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

James J. Dinsmore, Ph.D., Interim Asst. 
Prof., Zoology, Univ. of Florida. 

Robert M. DeWitt, Ph.D., Prof. and Acting 
Chairman, Dept. Zoology, Univ. of Florida. 

E. W. Eads, M.A., Director, Education & 
Training, AFGTR, Patrick Air Force Base. 

Llewellyn M. Erhart, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Biol- 
ogy, Florida Technological Univ. 

Charles F. Eickenberg, M.S., Prof., Micro- 
biology, Florida Southern College. 

Ollie I. Elgerd, D.Sc., Prof., Dept. Electrical 
Engineering, Univ. of Florida. 

Loretta C. Ellias, Ph, D., Assoc. Prof., Micro- 
biology, Florida State Univ. 

Thomas C. Emmel, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Zo- 
ology, Univ. of Florida. 

William Evoy, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Biology, 
Univ. of Miami. 

Jack W, Fell, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Institute 
of Marine and Atmospheric Science, Univ. of 
Miami. 

Ray Fox, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Dept. Biological 
Science, Florida State Univ. 

Emrich Friedmann, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Dept. Biological Science, Florida State Univ. 

John B. Funderburg, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Biology, Florida Southern College. 

John F. Gamble, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., En- 
vironmental Engineering, Univ. of Florida. 

James T. Giesel, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Zoology, 
Uniy. of Florida. 

Margaret L., Gilbert, Ph.D., Prof. & Chair- 
man, Dept. Biology, Florida Southern College. 

Robert K. Godfrey, Ph.D., Prof. & Assoc. 
Chairman, Dept. Biological Science, Florida 
State Uniy. 

Lane M. Goodson, M.S., Prof., Mathematics, 
Florida Southern College. 

Michael John Greenberg, Ph.D., Assoc. 
Prof., Biological Science, Florida State Univ. 

Leonard J. Greenfield, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Biology Dept., Univ. of Miami. 

Samuel Gurin, Ph.D., Prof., Biochemistry 
and Biological Sciences, Univ. of Florida. 

Verne L. Harper, Ph.D., Prof., Forestry, 
Univ. of Florida. 

Robert C. Harriss, Ph.D., Director, Marine 
Laboratory, Florida State Univ. 

Ronald H. Hofstetter, Ph.D., Ecologist, 
Dept. Biology, Univ. of Miami. 

Peter H. Homann, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

Mary Noka Hood, Ph.D., Prof., Microbiology, 
Florida State Univ. 

Thomas S. Hopkins, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. and 
Chairman, Faculty of Biology, Univ. of West 
Florida. 
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E. S. Iversen, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Div. Fish- 
ery Sciences, Univ. of Miami. 

F. Clifford Johnson, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Zoology, Univ. of Florida. 

M. P. Johnson, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Biological 
Sciences, Florida State Univ. 

David W. Johnston, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Biological Science, Univ. of Florida. 

Herbert W. Kale II, Ph.D., Vertebrate 
Ecologist, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 

John H. Kaufmann, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. 
Zoology, Univ. of Florida, 

Carmine A. Lanciani, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., 
Zoology, Univ. of Florida. 

Albert M. Laessle, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Zoology, Univ. of Florida. 

Edward T. Laroe, Ph.D., Research Scientist, 
School of Marine and Atmospheric Sciences, 
Univ. of Miami. 

W. Henry Leigh, Ph.D., Prof., Biology, Univ. 
of Miami, 

R. J. Light, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Biological 
Science, Florida State Univ. 

Harry Lipner, Ph.D., Prof., Dept. Biological 
Science, Florida State Univ. 

James E. Lioyd, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Univ, of Florida. 

Robert W. Long, Ph.D., Chairman and 
Prof., Botany and Bacteriology, Univ. of 
South Fiorida. 

Ariel Lugo, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Ecology, Univ. 
of Florida. 

Grace C, Madsen, Ph.D., Assoc. 
Biology, Florida State Univ. 

Richard M. Mariscal, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

Arthur R. Marshall, M.S., Director, Applied 
Ecology & Center for Urban Studies, Univ. 
of Miami. 

Wm. M. McLane, Ph.D., Florida Aquatic 
Nurs. Ltd., Plantation, Florida. 

Margaret Y. Menzel, Ph.D., Prof., Biologi- 
cal Science, Florida State Univ. 

Frank Maturo, Jr., Ph.D., Assoc, Prof., Zool- 
ogy, Univ. of Florida. 

Winston Menzel, Ph.D., Prof., Biological 
Oceanography, Florida State Univ. 

Andrew J. Meyerriecks, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., 
Dept. Biology, Univ. of South Florida. 

Martin Mifflin, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Geology, 
Univ. of Florida. 

E. Morton Miller, Ph.D., Prof., Zoology, 
Univ. of Miami. 

Margaret J. Mustard, Ph.D., Prof., Botany, 
Univ. of Miami. 

James L. Nation, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Dept. 
Entomology and Nematology, Univ. of Florida. 

Larry H. Ogren, B.S., Fishery Biologist, 
National Marine Fisheries Service, Panama 
City, Florida. 

Howard Thomas Odum, Ph.D., Grad. Re- 
search Prof., Dept. Environmental Engineer- 
ing, Univ. of Florida. 

Anne L. Pates, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Biologi- 
cal Science, Florida State Univ, 

Maurice W. Provost, Ph.D., Administrator, 
Entomological Research Center Vero Beach 
Florida. 

Patrick J. Purcell, B.S., Director, Marine 
Science Station, Crystal River, Florida. 
Anthony Randazzo, Ph.D., Asst. 

Geology, Univ. of Florida. 

Michael R. Reeve, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Punc- 
tional Biology, Univ. of Miami. 

Jonathan Reiskind, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Zool- 
ogy, Univ. of Florida. 

David C. Rife, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Botany, 
Univ. of Florida. 

Jack J. Rudloe, Pres., Gulf Specimen Co., 
Inc., Panacea, Florida. 

George B: Saunders, Ph.D., Ecologist and 
Research Biologist, Englewood, Florida. 

H. E. Schultz, M.S., V. Pres., Florida Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., Winter Haven, Florida. 

Leland Shandor, Ph.D., Prof. and Chairman, 
Dept. Botany, Univ. of Florida. 

Harley B. Sherman, Ph.D., 
Ecologist, De Land, Florida. 

Daniel Simberloff, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

Joseph L. Simon, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Biol- 
ogy; Univ. of South Florida. 


Prof., 


> 


Prof., 


Vertebrate 
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Harold W. Sims, Jr., M.S., Marine Ecology, 
St. Petersburg Jr. College. 

Charles Stasek, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Biology, 
Florida State Unty. 

Jan C. Stays, Ph.D., Research Scientist, 
Univ. of Miami. 

Henry M. Stevenson, Ph.S., Assoc. Prof., 
Biological Science, Florida State Univ. 

Allan R. Stickley, Jr., M.S., Research Biol- 
ogist, Gainesville, Florida, 

Johan H. Stuy, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Bio- 
logical Science, Florida State Univ. 

Kenneth R. Swinford, Ph.D., Prof., For- 
estry, Univ. of Florida. 

J. Herbert Taylor, Ph.D., Prof., Biological 
Science, Institute for Molecular Biophysics, 
Florida State Univ. 

Sam Telford, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Biological 
Science, Univ. of Florida. 

Fred G. Thompson, Ph.D., Asst. Curator, 
Fla. State Univ., Univ. of Florida. 

Walter R. Tschinkel, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., 
Biological Science, Florida State Univ. 

Paul A. Vestal, Ph.D., Chairman, Dept. 
Biological Sciences, Rollins College. 

Gilbert L. Voss, Ph.D., Prof., and Chair- 
man, Dept. of Biology, Univ, of Miami. 

S. David Webb, Ph.D., Assoc. Curator, Fla. 
State Mus., Univ. of Florida. 

James P. Weidner, Research Assoc., Chemi- 
cal Engineering, Reed Laboratory, Uniy. of 
Florida. 

Lutz J. Wiese, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Dept. 
Biological Science, Florida State Univ. 

John W. Winchester, Ph.D., Prof. and 
Chairman, Dept. Oceanography, Florida State 
Univ. 

Elizabeth S. Wing, Ph.D., Dept. of Natural 
Science, Fla. State Mus., Univ. of Plorida. 

Glen Wolfenden, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Zo- 
ology, Univ. of South Florida. 

Ralph W. Yerger, Ph.D., Prof., Biological 
Science, Florida State Univ. 

David K. Young, Ph.D., Asst. Prof., Biology, 
Univ. of South Florida. 

George K. Reid, Ph.D., Prof., Biology, 
Florida Presbyterian College. 

James Layne, Ph.D., Director, Research, 
Archbold Biological Station, Lake Placid, 
Florida. 

David S. Anthony, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Bot- 
any, Univ. of Florida. 


TRUTH IN NEWS BROADCASTING: 
TELEVISION'S MANUFACTURED 
NEWS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones’ recent comments on the 
television news media underscores the 
need for enactment of my truth-in-news- 
broadcasting bill, H.R. 6935: 

{From the Evening Star, May 15, 1971] 


JENKIN LLOYD JoNES—TELEVISION’s MANU- 
FACTURED News 


Malcolm Muggeridge, former editor of the 
British magazine Punch, has described the 
camera as “the most easily manipulated and 
plausible instrument for deceiving our fel- 
lows ever to be devised.” 

There is much truth in this. If you take 
100 candid camera photographs of any per- 
son over a period of an hour you can, by 
proper selection, portray him as intelligent, 
stupid, sly, sincere, balanced or insane. 
"Ware to the man who swallows the old saw: 
“Pictures don’t lie.” They lie like Ananias. 

But where the still camera can produce 
only static lies, the motion picture or tele- 
vision camera can produce lies of dramatic 
power and apparent authenticity. When you 
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snip out the footage of the mob hurling 
stones at the police and retain only that 
showing the police countercharging against 
the mob, you have created a legend out of 
real life—the brutal forces of the Establish- 
ment hitting the unoffending and defensive 
people. 

This was accomplished many times in the 
television coverage of the riots at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago. 

Not long ago in London, Jerry Rubin, the 
Yippie leader and general revolutionary, 
made a statement that should get him an 
“A” for perspicacity. He said: 

“Television creates myths bigger than real- 
ity ... The medium does not report news; it 
creates it. An event happens when it goes on 
television and becomes myth.” 

“Happens.” “Myth.” 

In & speech last month to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Muggeridge 
told of walking back to his hotel in New 
York City and encountering a crowd of 
bearded males and lib-females lounging on 
the sidewalks next to stacks of signs. A po- 
lice wagon, presided over by yawning officers, 
stood by. 

When Muggeridge asked one of the crowd 
why nothing was going on he was told by one 
of them that the cameras hadn’t yet arrived. 
Sure enough, in his hotel room that evening 
Muggeridge watched and listened as a TV 
newscaster breathlessly described how young 
New Yorkers had exploded in fury at Ameri- 
ca’s immoral involvement in Vietnam. The 
Camera zoomed in on police loading frantic 
demonstrators into the wagon. 

Is this “news”? Or is it a contrived hap- 
pening for calculated propaganda effect to 
which television networks have wholeheart- 
edly lent themselves? 

This monkey business is, quite naturally, 
beginning to draw something more than 
lifted eyebrows, particularly since revelation 
of the doctored interviews of a curious 
on CBS called “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

The defense reaction is interesting, too. 
When Spiro Agnew lashed out against tilted 
TV coverage he was denounced for attempt- 
ing to stifle the medium and for trying to 
rape freedom of expression. 

Yet network news is a commodity, sold for 
profit, just like automobiles. There is a 
strange contradiction in canonizing Ralph 
Nader for his criticism of one commercial 
product, while damning Agnew for criticizing 
the other. 

Even if there were no thumbs on the scale, 
it is a question whether the nature of com- 
mercial television could permit anything 
other than a distorted view of America. 

Televsion is theater. It is a dramatic me- 
dium. The salability of any newscast depends 
on how well it can hold its audience against 
competing newscasts being aired simulta- 
neously. 

A newspaper can afford the dull but in- 
formative story. TV news can’t The unin- 
terested newspaper reader can be off to the 
sports pages or the lovelorn column. But 
television can give the viewer only one thing 
at a time. The uninterested may switch 
channels, diminishing the cash value of the 
station's news product. 

Thus, TV is pushed inexorably and quite 
logically into greater exposure of the loud, 
the irresponsible and the violent. It’s better 
theater. No Western drama could hold an 
audience with the common sale of a hundred 
steer at the town stockyards. Itis the at- 
tempted theft of the hundred steer and the 
shoot-out between rustlers and posse that 
hold the audience. 

Hence, there «8 growing among those 
oriented to video-news a concept of a disin- 
tegrating America, so corrupt, so rotten that 
maybe it ought to be burned down. 

The United States not only faces the threat 
of Russian ICBMs. It is beginning to be a 
question whether it can survive ABC, CBS 
and NBC. 


May 18, 1971 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
many of us have debated the relative 
merits of continuing our investment in 
the supersonic transport, the size of our 
present and past investment and the 
hope to protect that investment have 
been of concern to me. For, unless we 
complete the prototype, we really have 
no way of salvaging the investment in 
knowledge and research that has been 
started. 

This it seems to me is the key question 
in the debate on the SST, and that point 
is very cogently put forth by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 14 
Wheeling Intelligencer. I recommend this 
to my colleagues regardless of which way 
they have voted on this question. 

I include the article as follows: 
HOUSE CHOOSES LESSER EVIL IN REVERSING ITS 

EXECUTION DECISION 


This newspaper is opposed on principle to 
the use of public money to assist private 
enterprise, In the case of the SST, however, 
it believes the House of Representatives acted 
wisely in reversing its earlier vote for termi- 
nation of the big supersonic plane’s develop- 
ment. 

A number of factors swing the scales, we 
believe, in favor of continuation of the proj- 
ect. For one thing, there is a measure of inter- 
national status and conceivably ultimate na- 
tional welfare at stake. The commercial 
supersonic plane does represent the next step 
forward in air transportation. England and 
France have test flown their version of the 
air monster. Russia is moving in the same 
direction. It is not a matter of life and death, 
perhaps, but it can be argued with some 
persuasiveness that we should have a com- 
parable craft readied. That consideration, no 
doubt, was the motivating factor at the time 
the joint enterprise was undertaken. 

Then there is to consider the economic 
consequence of shutting down the big opera- 
tion and throwing thousands of men out of 
work. The depressing influence already is ap- 
parent, both psychologically and actually, as 
thousands of men have been idled in antici- 
pation of the windup. Employment and eco- 
nomic activity, we agree, should not be de- 
pendent on government money, But they are. 
For good or ill this is the course we have 
chosen in this Country. It is a fact of life 
which must be faced in such decisions as the 
SST confronts us with. 

Finally—and this to us is the compelling 
factor—the value of the plane aside, it would 
be less wasteful to go on with it than to scrap 
it. We have spent nearly a billion dollars of 
public money on the project thus far. It 
would cost, it is estimated, roughly $85 mil- 
lion more to wind it down and put the un- 
finished plane in mothballs. The original 
estimate of total cost to the Government for 
the undertaking was $1.5 billion: It now is 
estimated that the cost of resuming the in- 
terrupted work would add from $130 million 
to $150 million to this figure and delay the 
original schedule of a March, 1973 test flight 
by nine months. 

But we would have the plane. If we quit 
now we will have nothing but some salvage of 
questionable value or a mechanical inyalid 
to maintain in a. costly state of suspended 
animation while the debate over what to do 
next raged endlessly in and out of Congress. 


May 19, 1971 


CONGRESSIONAL; RECORD — HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


We are members one of another— 
Ephesians 4:25. 

Almighty and Eternal God, in the 
midst of the discords of these difficult 
days and the demands of our daily duties 
help us to hold fast to our faith in free- 
dom and to keep alive our love for liberty. 

Grant that our Nation and the nations 
everywhere may put forth greater efforts 
to achieve peace in our world and to build 
bridges between people that in deed and 
in truth we may be one community of 
persons dwelling upon the face of the 
earth. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Tuesday, May 18, 1971, 
he did, on that day, sign the following 
enrolled joint resolution of the Senate: 
Senate Joint Resolution 100. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The SPEAKER, laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works which was read and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations: 


May 14, 1971. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959, and the Independent Offices and De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1971, the House 
Committee on Public Works on May 6, 1971, 
approved the following projects: 

Shreveport, La.: Courthouse and -office 
building (lease construction amendment). 

Beltsville, Md.: Consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center (construction 
revision) . 

Resolution authorizing and directing the 
Administrator of General Services to make a 
building project survey within the District 
of Columbia for the establishment of a con- 
vention center-sports arena. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


REPRESENTATIVE MOLLOHAN 
JOINS IN SPONSORING LEGISLA- 
TION WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
FEDERAL PRIVACY ACT 


(Mr. MOLLOHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOLLOHAN., Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined in sponsoring legislation in- 
troduced by Representative EDWARD 
Kocu, of New York, which is called the 
Federal Privacy Act. 

I will state my reasons very briefly. 

One of the great dangers to democracy 
comes from the accumulation of dossiers 
on individuals. Collected in seemingly 
harmless routine checks for employment 
and assistance under Federal programs, 
these files pass with the speed of the 
computer from agency to agency and 
often times to.other persons outside the 
Government. 

Many of these files contain rumors 
which remain unchecked and uncon- 
tested by the individual, and far too of- 
ten these files become an albatross 
around the neck of an innocent person. 

We have heard the argument that only 
@ guilty person would have anything to 
fear from governmental files, but who 
knows what interpretation can be placed 
on actions we consider innocent, espe- 
cially if the facts are distorted. What is 
needed is the freedom from the subtle 
coercion to stay in line which comes from 
the awareness that someone is judging 
and watching you. 


BIG BUS BILL 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have indicated previously, the House 
Public Works Committee has ordered the 
big bus bill reported favorably. While 
the bill has not. yet been formally re- 
ported, it is my intention to take the 
floor periodically to discuss the bill. 

Today, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the financial 
aspect of the size and weight legislation. 
I refer to proposals to “provide for a 
more equitable distribution of the costs 
of highway programs.” In plain language 
the proposal calls for an increase in the 
diesel fuel tax from 4 cents per gallon 
to 5 cents per gallon, and to establish 
a graduated scale for vehicle use tax. 
Recommendations for these increases 
stem from studies which have paralleled 
the various studies on size and weight. 
The studies clearly indicate that ve- 
hicles utilizing diesel fuel were not pay- 
ing their fair share of the costs of high- 
way programs. In fact, on a ton-mile 
basis, the studies show that the auto 
owner pays over five times as much Fed- 
eral gas tax as a truckowner. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we 


should insure that trucks and buses pay 
their fair share of the cost of highway 
programs before we consider any in- 
crease in the size and weight of these 
vehicles. My bill, H.R. 455, the Highway 
User Act of 1971, would lead to a 
thorough study of this problem and to 
a reasonable and fair solution to this 
obvious inequity and unfair treatment 
of the drivers of automobiles. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr, ROBINSON of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, although I was present for other 
business of the House on Monday, May 17, 
I was absent from the floor on necessary 
business when the votes were taken on 
H.R. 5060, to amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 to provide a criminal pen- 
alty for shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from an aircraft, and 
H.R. 2587, to establish the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere. 

If present, I would have voted in the af- 
firmative on each of these bills. 


PLUMBERS LOCAL 388, LANSING, 
MICH., VOTES TO ACCEPT A 
LOWER PAY RAISE THAN IS 
DUE UNDER THEIR CONTRACT 


(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to report to my colleagues of the 
House one of the most unusual economic 
events that has ever come to my atten- 
tion—particularly as we recall the pur- 
pose of our late session last night. The 
news is that the Plumbers Local 388, 
Lansing, Mich., has voted to accept a 
lower pay raise than is due them under 
their contract. The contract called for a 
wage increase of 85 cents an hour on 
June 1, 1971. Instead, the plumbers have 
decided that they will accept only 40 
cents of that 85 cents, deferring any fur- 
ther raise at least until March 1, 1972, 
when the pay structure will be reex- 
amined in the light of economic condi- 
tions at that time. This is not a deferral 
of a wage increase to be picked up later. 
There is no question of retroactivity on 
this 45 cents voluntary cut. A spokesman 
for local 388 put it this way: 

We are simply going to take 45 cents less 
per hour for the next 9 months as a means of 
stimulating construction in Michigan. 


These craftsmen recognize that high 
rates of pay are a self-delusion if you 
cannot attract the customers to pay 
those rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this small 
group of Michigan plumbers has set a 
large example for the whole United 
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States—an example of enlightened self- 
interest. The construction industry has 
been accused of feeding the fires of in- 
flation, of being selfish, and shortsighted. 
It is most encouraging to report to the 
Congress an event that runs contrary to 
a threatening trend in this country. I 
am advised that Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable James D. Hodgson, has tele- 
graphed congratulations on this decision 
to Douglas Griffith, business agent of 
Plumbers Local 388. I would like to add 
my congratulations and I know the House 
of Representatives and the Congress 
joins me. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have been looking 
in vain for one of the leaders on the 
majority side to try to ascertain what 
the business of the House will be this 
afternoon other than these few printing 
resolutions. I wonder if there is anyone 
here who could tell the House whether 
we can go to an early lunch today, know- 
ing that there will be no business trans- 
acted? What is the situation? 

Could my friend, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk) help us as to what 
the situation will be here this afternoon? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Iowa will yield, I will say 
to the gentleman that I am not a part 
of the leadership, therefore I am afraid 
I cannot enlighten the gentleman as to 
what is proposed for this afternoon. 

My only purpose was to ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to have the opportunity to file reports 
on matters that were reported out late 
last night. 

Mr. GROSS. When I left here last 
night about 9:30, or whatever the time 
the session adjourned, it was my feel- 
ing that we would be going back to a 
consideration of the legislation that was 
undertaken so hurriedly yesterday after- 
noon. Then I was amazed to read in the 
newspaper this morning that perhaps 
we would not return to that legislation 
for 2 or 3 weeks. 

This is incomprehensible in view of 
the vigor with which the House devoted 
itself to the legislation yesterday after- 
noon. Can anyone give any substantial 
reason for the sudden postponement of 
that legislation for 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I am delighted 
to yield further to my friend from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SISK. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I represent only 
the Committee on Rules, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules is always ready, will- 
ing, and able to operate at any given 
opportunity or moment. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I know that. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I would be happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I do not pro- 
pose to speak for the leadership, al- 
though I understand there is nothing 
else on the agenda except printing res- 
olutions. But I can, I think, enlighten 
the gentleman from Iowa a little bit, 
just from my own personal observation, 
about why we are not continuing to take 
up the other bill, and that is that we do 
not have enough votes, so we may not 
take it up again. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
that answer by the gentleman from Ohio 
because it is what I suspicioned, and the 
gentleman, with his usual frankness, con- 
firms my worst suspicions. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
corroborate what the gentleman from 
Ohio said, that all the business sched- 
uled for today are the seven printing 
resolutions which he will present. I can- 
not make any further comment about the 
schedule for today other than the fact 
that there are just the seven printing 
resolutions to be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this would 
have been an excellent day, had this in- 
formation been confirmed earlier, to go 
fishing. I am sorry I did not learn of 
it earlier. 

Mr. McFALL. I am sorry also. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ENTITLED 
“INVESTIGATION AND HEARING 
OF ABUSES IN FEDERAL LOW- 
AND MODERATE-INCOME HOUS- 
ING PROGRAMS” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 92-211) on the concur- 
rent resolution (H, Con. Res. 103) pro- 
viding for the printing of the report en- 
titled “Investigation and Hearing of 
Abuses in Federal Low- and Moderate- 
Income Housing Programs,” and ask for 
immediate consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 103 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives two thousand copies of the com- 
mittee print entitled “Investigation and 
Hearing of Abuses in Federal Low- and 
Moderate-Income Housing Programs,” a staff 
report and recommendations prepared for 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF VET- 
ERANS’ BENEFITS CALCULATOR 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 92-212) on the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 120) to 
authorize the printing of a Veterans’ 
Benefits Calculator, and ask for immedi- 
ate consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 120 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That after the con- 
clusion of the second session of the Ninety- 
second Congress there shall be printed fifty 
thousand two hundred and Yorty copies of a 
Veterans’ Benefits Calculator prepared by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
which two thousand copies shall be for the 
use of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, two thousand copies for the use of 
the Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred and 
eighty-five copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and eight thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five copies for the use of 
the Senate. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, following the word “thou- 
sand” strike out “two hundred and forty” 
and insert in lieu thereof “one hundred and 
fifty-five”. 

Page 1, line 9, following the word “hun- 
dred” strike out “and eighty-five.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPRINTING BROCHURE 
“HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I submit a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 92-213) on the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 206) to 
reprint brochure entitled “How Our Laws 
Are Made,” and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution as follows: 


H. Con Res. 206 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the brochure 
entitled “How Our Laws Are Made”, as set 
out in House Document Numbered 91-127 
of the Ninety-first Congress, be printed as a 
House document, with a suitable paperback 
cover of a style, design, and color to be 
selected by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, with emendations by Joseph Fischer, 
Esquire, law revision counsel of the House of 
Representatives Committee on the Judiciary, 
and with a foreword by the Honorable 
Emanuel Celler; and that there be printed 
two hundred and forty thousand five hun- 
dred ninety-eight thousand additional cop- 
ies, of which twenty thousand shall be for 
the use of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and the balance prorated to the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, lines 11 and 12, following the word 
“printed” strike out the words “two hundred 
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and forty thousand five hundred” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “ninety-eight 
thousand”. 

Page 1, line 12, following the word “which” 
strike out the word “twenty” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ten”. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 103] 


Fisher 
Foley 
Ford, 
Wiliam D. Mollohan 
Fountain Morgan 
Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Galifianakis Patman 
Galagher Pelly 
Gettys Pryor, Ark. 
Giaimo Railsback 
Gray Randall 
Green, Oreg. Rees 
Green, Pa. Rooney, N.Y. 
Griffiths Rosenthal 
Gubser Rostenkowski 
Hansen, Idaho Roy 
Hébert Runnels 
Howard St Germain 
Hull Scheuer 
Jones, N.C. 
Karth 
Keith 
Leggett 
Long, La. 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Evins, Tenn. Mathias, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 348 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Baring 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 


Miller, Calif. 
lls 


Schneebeli 
Shipley 

Sisk 

Stuckey 
Teague, Calif. 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Wyatt 

Young, Tex. 


REPRINTING BROCHURE ENTITLED 
“HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE” 


The SPEAKER., At the time of the 
quorum call, there was still pending 
House Concurrent Resolution 206 and 
amendments thereto. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN PRINTING 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON VETER- 
ANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 92-214) on the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 242) authorizing 
certain printing for the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 242 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That after the con- 
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clusion of the first session of the Ninety-sec- 
ond Congress there shall be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Veteran’ Affairs of 
the House of Representatives fifty-six thou- 
sand one hundred copies of a publication en- 
titled “Summary of Veterans Legislation Re- 
ported, Ninety-second Congress, First Ses- 
sion”, with an additional forty three thou- 
sand nine hundred copies for the use of 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

That after the conclusion of the second 
session of the Ninety-second Congress there 
shall be printed for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives fifty-six thousand one hundred 
copies of a publication entitled “Summary 
of Veterans Legislation Reported, Ninety- 
second Congress”, with an additional forty 
three thousand nine hundred copies for the 
use of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, following the word “addi- 
tional” strike out “forty-three thousand 
nine hundred” and insert in lieu thereof 
“forty-four thousand.” 

Page 2, lines 3 and 4 following the word 
“additional” strike out “forty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred” and insert in lieu there- 
of “forty-four thousand”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART I OF THE HEARINGS BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CRIMINAL LAWS AND PROCE- 
DURES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 92-215) on the Senate Con- 
current Resolution (S. Con. Res. 15) per- 
taining to the printing of additional 
copies of Part I of the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 15 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary five thousand addition- 
al copies of part I of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Proce- 
dures of the Committee on the Judiciary on 
February 10, 1971, entitled “Reform of the 
Federal Criminal Laws, Volume I, Report of 
the National Commission on Reform of Fed- 
eral Criminal Laws”. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT 91-1548, EN- 
TITLED “ECONOMICS OF AGING: 
TOWARD A FULL SHARE IN ABUN- 
DANCE” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
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ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 92-216) on the Senate 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) 
authorizing ‘the printing of additional 
copies of Senate Report 91-1548, entitled 
“Economics of Aging: Toward a Full 
Share in Abundance,” and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the Senate con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con, Res, 18 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging six thousand additional 
copies of its report to the Senate of Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, entitled “Economics of Aging: 
Toward a Full Share in Abundance” (Senate 
Report 91-1548). 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand the con- 
current resolution provides for the print- 
ing of 6,000 additional copies, for the use 
of the Senate, of its report on the sub- 
ject of “Economics of Aging: Toward a 
Full Share in Abundance.” If I approach 
the Senate, politely and courteously, I 
wonder if I could get a copy of that re- 
port. Being one of the younger Members 
of the House, I am interested in the 
“Economics of Aging: Toward a Full 
Share in Abundance,” and particularly 
the latter. Would I be able to get a copy? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Not only am I sure 
that the gentleman would be able to ob- 
tain a copy from the Senate, but I am 
glad to say to my friend from Iowa that 
immediately upon adoption of the reso- 
lution I shall be glad to hand him a copy. 

Mr. GROSS. I shall be delighted to 
have it. I thank the gentleman. 

The Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority whip the 
plans for today and the plans for tomor- 
row so far as the House is concerned. 

Mr. O'NEILL., Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. We have completed the 
business for today. There is nothing on 
the schedule for tomorrow. 

At the present time, as the Members 
know, the supplemental appropriation 
bill is being acted upon by the Senate. It 
is anticipated action will be completed by 
the Senate tonight. Consequently the 
bill would arrive back here tomorrow, 
for a conference committee. It is under- 
stood at that particular time a motion 
will be made by one of the Members to 
instruct the conferees with respect to the 
SST, so consequently it would appear 
that the matter will be before the House 
tomorrow and that there will be a roll- 
call asked. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I under- 
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stand it, when the other body concludes 
action later tonight—and it is my under- 
standing there will be a vote at about 
6 o’clock on the SST matter in the other 
body—and finishes that supplemental 
appropriation bill it will be messaged 
over to the House tomorrow, when we 
meet. 

At that time, as I understand it, the 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee, will move to send it to 
conference. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The Senate may finish 
the second supplemental bill tonight, in- 
cluding, of course, action on the SST. 

In the background, we must consider 
this: Some parts of the Government are 
confronted with a payless payday unless 
action is taken this week on the second 
supplemental bill or unless action is 
taken on the special continuing resolu- 
tion which passed the House last week 
and which has not been considered by the 
other body, and which would make it 
possible to avoid a payless payday. So it 
does seem to me that tomorrow could 
be a very critical day. 

It seems to me we have to move with all 
deliberate speed to try to get the bill to 
conference and have a determination 
made so that, if possible, we might com- 
plete action on the second supplemental 
bill tomorrow. It may be that the other 
body may not act on the continuing reso- 
lution; that would depend on action on 
the second supplemental bill. 

That seems to be about the best way to 
summarize the situation at the moment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. What the 
majority whip and the gentleman from 
Texas are saying is there is a high 
degree of likelihood that there will be a 
vote in the House of Representatives 
tomorrow? 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, YATES. Would the gentleman 
permit me to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations a question, which is this: Sup- 
pose the Senate does not finish the 
second supplemental bill tonight after 
voting on the SST? Will not the gentle- 
man’s request to go to conference then 
be put over until Monday? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I think the record is clear 
that if the other body defeats the SST, 
action on the bill will be completed to- 
night in the other body. Therefore, it 
could go to conference tomorrow. If the 
SST is not defeated in the other body— 
or so a public statement has been made 
in the other body, as I understand it— 
then it is indefinite as to when action 
on the bill in the other body will be 
completed. But it is unpredictable, of 
course, as to what the other body will 
do. 

We must, I think, try to avoid a pay- 
less payday. However, it is up to the 
other body because we have passed a 
continuing resolution. But the other 
body, it seems, would prefer to enact 
the second supplemental bill and avoid 
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acting on the continuing resolution if 
that is possible. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. What is the 
status of the continuing resolution, may 
Task the chairman? 

Mr. MAHON. The continuing resolu- 
tion was passed by the House last week. 
It has been reported from committee in 
the Senate. It is there on the calendar, 
and it can, of course, be taken up at the 
will of the other body. But as the gentle- 
man realizes, as long as the other body 
does not pass the continuing resolution, 
that adds pressure for the necessity of 
early action on the second supplemen- 
tal bill. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
further to me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The reason for my ques- 
tion is that the SST item is placed in the 
middle of the second supplemental bill, 
and it is possible that there may be a 
number of other items in the bill that 
may be subject to controversy. That was 
the reason why I asked my question and 
not because of any disagreement on the 
SST. It is because the Senate may not 
finish the bill tonight. There is that pos- 
sibility. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I sum- 
marize the situation? As I see it, the 
likelihood is that the other body will pass 
the second supplemental tomorrow at the 
latest and hopefully today sometime. 

And, if so it will come to the House 
tomorrow and at that time there is a 
probability that there will be a rollcall 
and Members ought to be advised of that 
possibility? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee mentioned the prospect of a pay- 
less payday this weekend. 

Is it possible that if the other body 
is all snarled up on the SST, or if the 
conferees get tied up on the SST, or this 
House gets tied up, that indeed this SST 
controversy could mean a payless pay- 
day this weekend? 

Mr. MAHON. On the 20th of this 
month, which is tomorrow, we were told 
last week that there would be a payless 
payday for postal employees unless we 
quickly settle the second supplemental 
bill and send it to the White House, or 
unless the Senate passes the continuing 
resolution which the House has already 
passed. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if both 
bodies remove this very controversial SST 
from the legislation and let us move on 
to approve the whole supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, then this situation would 
be avoided? 

Mr. MAHON. My attention was mo- 
mentarily diverted. I did not quite get the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. PUCINSKĘI. Or, the third alterna- 
tive is for both bodies to remove this very 
controversial SST from the supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill and get the bill 
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approved in order that the boys can get 
their pay? 

Mr. MAHON. That would be a matter 
between the House and the Senate. 


FUNDS FOR POLLUTION CRISIS 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 8, 1971, President Nixon stated in 
his environmental message to Con- 
gress: 

Adequate treatment of the large volume 
of commercial, industrial and domestic 
wastes that are discharged through munict- 
pal systems requires a great expenditure of 
funds. 


This statement coupled with the con- 
sistent administration emphasis on an 
all-out attack on our pollution crisis, 
causes me to question why the Presi- 
dent has chosen to put $200 million in 
reserve for water and sewer facility 
grants. In no other single area, do- 
mestically, has the Chief Executive 
launched such a widespread campaign 
as he has in the area of pollution. I 
heartily commend the President’s pro- 
posals, but equally strongly, I object to 
his refusal to spend these funds in light 
of our immediate need to meet water 
quality standards all over the country. 
This is yet another example of Mr. 
Nixon’s failure to match his rhetoric 
with reality. On the one hand, he talks 
about the dire need and makes promises 
for the future. On the other hand, he 
withholds funds which could be used 
now to meet the needs we have today. 

The President was very explicit in 
that environmental message. He em- 
phasized: 

We must have action to meet the needs 
of today if we would have the kind of en- 
vironment the nation needs for tomorrow. 


I simply ask the President to follow 
his own advice and release those funds 
now, so drastically needed to meet our 
national pollution problem. 

Perhaps some light can be thrown 
on this contradiction between words and 
action. Mr. Romney, Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, in testimony on March 4, 
1971, before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs, spoke about 
congressional authorization of $1 bil- 
lion for water and sewer grants in the 
Emergency Facilities Act of 1970. The 
Secretary said that— 

This action has led to false hopes all over 
the country. I don’t think that any of you 
believe that the President is going to ask 
for these funds, and I don’t believe that the 
Congress would appropriate them if he did. 


We can’t go in every program with higher 
and higher levels of spending without find- 


ing some new sources of revenue to meet 
the cost. 

I had thought such decisions rested 
with the Congress. 

At the same time, Secretary Romney 
discussed the issue of revenue sharing 
and the impoundment of funds. In ref- 
erence to an additional $200 million 
which is in reserve for urban renewal, the 
Secretary stated: 
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These extra funds will not be used this 
year to imcrease a program scheduled for 
termination January 1, 1972, when special 
revenue sharing is scheduled to go into 
effect. 


In reference to the $200 million in re- 
serve for water and sewer facilities, he 
added: 

As in the case of urban renewal, there will 
be no acceleration of a program scheduled 
for termination January 1, 1972. 


I resent the Secretary’s assumption of 
congressional prerogatives and his pre- 
judgment of congressional intent. Rev- 
enue sharing is not presently the law, 
and withholding of funds in expectation 
of that is a highly presumptive action. 
And furthermore, I firmly object to his 
suggestion or threat that until revenue 
sharing comes into existence these funds 
will remain in reserve in spite of any 
moneys Congress appropriates. 

And to add insult to injury, Secretary 
Romney said in that same testimony: 

I am not going to be a party to throwing 
federal funds around just because they hap- 
pen to be available. 


The U.S. Congress does not appropri- 
ate money loosely and moreover, allo- 
cating funds for badly needed sewage 
facilities and urban renewal is hardly 
“throwing money around.” 

These statements by spokesmen for the 
administration, statements we have 


heard before and continue to hear, to my 
mind, present a serious question to this 
legislative body. Just how long must we 
accept this blatant usurpation of con- 
gressional authority? 


THE NARCOTIC ADDICTION REHA- 
BILITATION ACT OF 1966 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks today are addressed to those in 
this body who voted in favor of the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966. 

We acted in the earnest conviction 
that by this landmark legislation we 
were taking a large step toward com- 
bating the insidious evil of narcotic 
addiction in the United States. 

We had every reason to presume that 
the provisions of the NARA legislation 
would be conscientiously and diligently 
administered by the executive agencies 
of our Government. 

It is my regrettable duty to report to- 
day that our expectation may have been 
naive, to say the least. We did not count 
on the clear intent of the legislation 
being frustrated by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. 

NIMH, it turns out, has arbitrarily 
assumed unto itself the right to decide 
when and where the agency, in its infi- 
nite administrative wisdom, will heed to 
provisions of the NARA legislation that 
was duly enacted into law by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In my possession is a NIMH document 
which brazenly suggests that the agency 
itself ask the courts to reduce drug ad- 
diction commitments under NARA. 


And if our colleagues are rightfully 
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wondering why an agency would suggest 
such an incredible step, I must explain 
that it was doing so in order to lighten 
the patient load on one of only two nar- 
cotic treatment centers in the Nation so 
that, of all things, it could close up the 
center. 

In other words NIMH is guilty not 
only of unsurpassingly faulty judgment 
in seeking to close up one of our Nation’s 
only two comprehensive drug treatment 
centers. 

It has had the further audacity to pro- 
pose that the courts curtail admissions 
to this center so that it can build a bet- 
ter argument for closing it up. 

The center involved in the NIMH’s 
crude attempt at administrative sleight- 
of-hand is the Clinical Research Center 
in Fort Worth. 

In its planning papers to rob the Na- 
tion of the crucially needed facility, an 
NIMH official had this to say: 

Fort Worth would cease taking patients as 
of June 1 from 15 states .. . These patients 
would go to Lexington. Lexington would have 
to support an additional 35 beds... . 

During the month of July courts in the 
West would be asked to reduce NARA com- 
mitments. This would be done on an informal 
basis with those courts that contribute heay- 
ily to NARA admissions, 


Mr. Speaker, this is incredible. Never in 
our country’s history have we faced such 
a grave crisis in drug abuse. Only last 
month, a special] subcommittee of the 
House Armed Service Committee esti- 
mated that 40 to 50 percent of the men 
entering military service have at least 
experimented with marijuana, and up- 
ward of 10 percent of our personnel in 
Vietnam could be using hard narcotics. 

Against this chilling backdrop, NIMH 
proposes blithely to ignore the emphatic 
intent of Congress on the matter of pro- 
viding treatment. 

If the Congress of the United States 
allows this agency to get away with this 
irresponsible action, we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves. 

If we let NIMH close up a valuable 
treatment center at the very height of a 
drug crisis of unparalleled magnitude, 
we ought to add to the Narcotics Addic- 
tion Rehabilitation Act of 1966: 

All provisions of the Act are subject, of 
course, to the arbitrary whims of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and any 
other executive agency which cares to ignore 
or alter the provisions herein contained, 


REPRESENTATIVE SNYDER INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION TO DECLARE 
MAY 19, 1971, AS DR. WILLIAM CUL- 
BERTSON DAY 


(Mr. SNYDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution which would, if 
passed, declare this day Dr. William Cul- 
bertson Day in honor of one of America’s 
foremost Christian educators. 

One of the truly remarkable things 


about Dr. Culbertson is that, in these 
days of student-administration animos- 


ity and conflict, it was the students of 
Dr. Culbertson who wrote to me and 
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asked me to make a gesture of gratitude 
to him here in the Congress. 

Many of my colleagues have received 
letters and telegrams from constituent 
students praising Dr. Culbertson, but I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
acquaint all of you with this outstanding 
individual. 

Dr. Culbertson has served as president 
of Moody Bible Institute in Chicago since 
February 4, 1948. During those years, 
the institute has taken giant strides for- 
ward under his leadership—giant strides 
in training young people for full-time 
Christian service. Many of the school’s 
graduates are presently serving in mis- 
sion fields across the world, or here at 
home as pastors, Christian education di- 
rectors, home missionaries, or Christian 
laymen. Notably, nearly 10 percent of the 
American missionaries in the field today 
have been trained by the Moody Bible 
Institute. 

Dr. Culbertson came to Moody in 1942 
as dean of education, He had previously 
served as pastor and teacher in the East. 
At the age of only 31, he was elected 
bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
in the New York area—the youngest man 
ever elected to that position. 

On August 1 of this year, Dr. Culbert- 
son will become chancellor of Moody 
Institute and the students there have 
planned a program for May 19, today, 
to honor their president. Typical of the 
response evoked across the Nation by this 
singular tribute was a telegram from the 
Reverend Billy Graham in which he 
congratulated Moody students for honor- 
ing their president while other students 
have no respect for their presidents. It 
represents an index of high regard for 
the man himself—and a measure of the 
quality of his students. 

Dr. Culbertson has been a true leader 
in the evangelical movement. Through 
his own ministry, his exemplary personal 
life, and his 29 years at Moody, he has 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
spiritual fiber of America. 

It is thus with great pleasure and ad- 
miration that I join today with the stu- 
dents of Moody Bible Institute, Chris- 
tiams, men of good will, and my col- 
leagues in Congress in wishing Dr. Wil- 
liam Culbertson our best wishes for con- 
tinued success—and our gratitude for his 
distinguished and faithful contribution 
to our country, our civilization, and our 
personal lives. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to join with many of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives in honoring Dr. William Culbertson, 
president and soon to be chancellor of 
the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 

While I do not know Dr. Culbertsor 
personally, his reputation and popularity 
are well known. As a mark of the respect 
and affection with which he is held by his 
students and alumni of the institute, to- 
day has been chosen as Dr. Culbertson 
Day. 

Dr. Culbertson has served as president 
of Moody for more than 23 years. At the 
completion of his term in August, he will 
become chancellor of the institute. Dur- 
ing his tenure as president, he has ex- 
erted a strong and positive influence on 
his students during their education and 
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throughout their lives. It is now esti- 
mated that nearly 10 percent of Ameri- 
can missionaries serving today are grad- 
uates of Moody. 

I am particularly aware of the strong 
influence Dr. Culbertson’s leadership has 
had on young people. Richard Middleton, 
a young man from my congressional dis- 
trict, decided to attend Moody rather 
than accepting an appointment to the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 
Richard has written to me expressing his 
respect for Dr. Culbertson. Quoting from 
his letter: 

Dr. Culbertson has been a faithful servant, 
keeping the Institute in step with the chang- 
ing times, as well as a patriotic American. He 
and the Institute have made an invaluable 
contribution to the spiritual fiber of our great 
nation. 


This is a fine tribute from a student 
to a president of an institution of higher 
education, especially during these times 
of campus strife. I am certain that these 
words from his students will mean more 
to him than anything we can say in the 
House today. 

At any rate, we salute this fine leader 
and declare this Dr. William Culbertson 
Day in the U.S, House of Representatives. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the Members of Congress from Chi- 
cago, it gives me great pleasure to join 
with my colleagues today in’ expressing 
congratulatory wishes to Dr. Wiliams 
Culbertson on his forthcoming—Au- 
gust 1—installation as chancellor of one 
of the outstanding educational institu- 
tions in our city, and indeed, in our Na- 
tion—the Moody Bible Institute. I am 
grateful to my good friend, the Honor- 
able GENE SNYDER of the Fourth District 
of Kentucky, for having sponsored this 
tribute to Dr. Culbertson. 

Born in 1905 in Philadelphia, Dr. Cul- 
bertson received his S.B. from Temple 
University in 1929 and his B.D. from the 
Reformed Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary in that same year. Since 1930 he 
has served as 2 trustee of that seminary. 

Through the years he has been a dis- 
tinguished leader in his denomination, 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, founded 
here in America in 1873. Ordained in 
1928, he was consecrated Bishop in 1937, 
and has served parishes in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. In 1939 he 
received his LL.D. from Bob Jones Uni- 
versity in Greenville, S.C. 

Dr. Culbertson lectured at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary from 1929 to 1942, and 
his association with the Moody Bible In- 
stitute dates from 1942 when he became 
dean, a post he held until 1947 when he 
was designated acting president and dean 
of education—1947-48. He has served as 
president since 1948, while, while also— 
since 1947—editing the widely respected 
Moody Monthly. He has been assistant 
editor and associate editor of the Epis- 
copal Recorder and, since 1940, a mem- 
ber of the North American Council, 
China Inland Mission. His membership 
in the Evangelical Theological Society 
refiects a lifelong commitment to evan- 
gelical religion. 

The Moody Bible Institute was 
founded in 1889—as the Chicago Bible 
Institute—by the great American evan- 
gelist, Dwight L. Moody. For over 80 
years it has been a vital center of Chris- 
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tian faith. In his ministry at Moody, Dr. 
Culbertson has made a great contribu- 
tion to the spiritual health of America, 
to the Christian world-community, and 
to the ongoing life and work of the Moody 
Institute, giving of himself generously 
and without stint. He has rendered in- 
estimable service to his Nation and to 
the cause of Christ in a ministry truly 
blessed of God and man in these troubled 
days. 

To Dr. Culbertson, his wife, and chil- 
dren, I am delighted to extend my con- 
gratulations at this time and my best 
wishes for abundant good health and 
continuing fruitful service to our people. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it has come to 
my attention that the students of the 
Moody Bible Institute have set aside this 
day, May 19, 1971, to honor their pres- 
ident, Dr. William Culbertson, who will 
become chancellor of the institute on 
August 1, 1971. 

Dr. Culbertson has dedicated his life 
and work to the training of young Chris- 
tian people who endeavor to serve the 
Lord. Over the past quarter of a century, 
he has unswervingly devoted his time 
and energies to guide these aspiring stu- 
dents to achieve a higher purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, this man’s achievements 
will stand as a lasting monument to his 
life and work and, under general leave, 
I hereby pay tribute to a great man. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today joining with several of 
my colleagues in asking for a congres- 
sional resolution to declare May 19, 1971, 
as Dr. William Culbertson Day. 

I have with me several letters from 
constituents who were former students 
at Moody Bible Institute. These letters 
express in direct and eloquent language 
the great appreciation these students feel 
for Dr. Culbertson’s leadership at Moody 
Bible Institute over the past 23 years. 

At the present time I insert copies of 
these letters in the Recorp as a fitting 
tribute to Dr. Culbertson: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I am a stu- 
dent at Moody Bible Institute, and we are at- 
tempting to set aside a special day for our 
president, Dr. William Culbertson who has 
served our school since 1948. He is now com- 
pleting his term and will become chancellor 
in August. 

Our Student Council has asked Cong. Gene 
Snyder to introduce a resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim May 19, 1971, as 
Dr. William Culbertson Day. 

As a resident of your district I would ap- 
preciate it greatly if you would throw your 
support behind this resolution and help pass 
it in time. 

Moody has trained more than 10% of the 
missionaries serving today, as well as thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian workers in 
America. Dr. Culbertson has been a faithful 
servant, keeping the institute in step with 
the changing times, as well as a patriotic 
American. He and the Institute have made 
an invaluable contribution to the spiritual 
fiber of our great nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
SALLY S. LEE, 
May 4, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: Dr. William 
Culbertson has served as president of Moody 
Bible Institute for more than 20 years. He 
is now completing his term and will become 
chancellor in August. 

I am a student at Moody, and we are at- 
tempting to set aside a special day for him, 
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to honor him for the faithful, God-honoring 
service he has given Moody since 1948. 

Our Student Council has asked Cong. Gene 
Snyder to introduce a resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim May 19, 1971, as 
Dr. William Culbertson Day. 

Moody has trained more than 10 percent 
of the missionaries serving today, as well as 
thousands of pastors and Christian workers 
in America. Dr. Culbertson has been a faith- 
ful servant, keeping the Institute in step 
with the changing times, as well as a pa- 
triotic American. He and the Institute have 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
spiritual fiber of our great Nation. 

As a resident of your district, I would 
appreciate it greatly if you would throw 
your support behind this resolution, and 
help get it passed in time. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CATHY BARDELL. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
on the subject of Dr. William Culbertson 
Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
ucky? 

There was no objection. 


THE SST AND THE SECOND SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Yates) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the House is 
aware of the discussion a few minutes 
ago to the effect that a motion to instruct 
the conferees on the SST will be made at 
such time as consent is requested to send 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill to conference. I propose to make that 
motion, Mr. Speaker. I do not like to 
take this step of seeking to instruct con- 
ferees before they go to conference, but 
I have no other alternative, if there is 
going to be another vote on the SST in 
the House, and in my opinion such a vote 
is necessary in view of the developments 
of last week after the House resurrected 
the SST program. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Members would 
want to and ought to have an opportu- 
nity to express themselves again on the 
issue before the conference begins. Some 
will argue that we should not bind the 
hands of the conferees, and as a general 
rule that is true. But that rule is not ap- 
propriate here, Members will be afforded 
no opportunity to vote again on the SST 
after the conference is reported back to 
the House. The rules of the House pre- 
vent it. Under the applicable parliamen- 
tary procedure Members will only be able 
to approve or disapprove the report in 
toto. Any agreement made in the con- 
ference on the SST will be buried in the 
mass of appropriation items and the SST 
will not be susceptible to a separate vote 
unless, of course, the item is brought 
back in disagreement. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why this motion 
is so important. It is probable that all 
of the conferees will be supporting the 
House position, unless the House in- 
structs them to the contrary. They will 
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feel that they are mandated to support 
the position of the House and most of 
them have supported SST appropriations 
in the past. The vote on my motion will 
probably represent the last opportunity 
that Members will have to show their 
awareness of how drastically the situa- 
tion has changed since last Wednesday. 

Mr. Speaker, when I think of the House 
vote last week I am reminded of a story 
about one of the colorful members of the 
House in an earlier day. I am referring 
Mr. Speacer, to the chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Agriculture of 
the Appropriations Committee, old Judge 
Tarver, who got into a very strong argu- 
ment with his counterpart in the other 
body, Senator Bankhead. They argued 
for weeks in conference over a particular 
item until, finally, Judge Tarver made a 
last proposition. Senator Bankhead pro- 
tested in surprise. “But, Judge,” he said. 
“Do you want the House to approve an 
absurdity?” The judge chawed his to- 
bacco and then spat. “Senator,” he said, 
“It’s been done before.” 

What the House did last week in res- 
urrecting the SST was an absurdity as 
was shown by the statements by the con- 
tracting officials only 1 day later. 

It all came about through the efforts 
of my distinguished friend, the minority 
leader, who in his speech to the House 
proposed a bargain basement sale to buy 
the two SST prototypes. 

He said that the Congress could buy 
the two SST prototypes almost for the 
price of the termination costs. He as- 
serted it would cost more to terminate 
the contract than to keep it going, and 
many Members accepted that view. One 
has only to read the Recorp of that day 
to see in almost every speech the state- 
ment that all the House had to do was 
to approve the $85 million in the bill, 
pay the rest of the contract price of $1.3 
billion—or perhaps a little more for 
starting up costs—and the Government 
would become the owner of two proto- 
type SST aircraft. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the next day came 
reality, the reality of the additional enor- 
mous costs that I warned against in my 
speech, but which were outlined by the 
contractors this time in statements to 
the press. The very next day the top 
executives of the contracting companies, 
Boeing and General Electric, exploded 
completely the arguments of the 
minority leader’s bargain sale by saying 
pi effect they wanted no part of that 

eal. 

Mr. William M. Allen, who is the chair- 
man of the board of the Boeing Corp., 
said it would cost an additional one-half 
to 1 billion dollars over the contract fig- 
ure just to get the two prototypes. At 
the same time, a Boeing spokesman in 
Seattle said that the contractors would 
not go to work again on the SST project 
unless the Government assumed the cost 
of the SST production model as well. Ac- 
cording to testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, of which I am a 
member, Mr. Speaker, that cost for the 
production phase of the aircraft is esti- 
mated to be between $3 and $4 billion. 

And on the same day, Mr. Speaker, 
Fred Borch, who is the chief executive 
officer of General Electric, said he wanted 
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no more of any cost-sharing contracts, 
no 90 percent to the Government or 10 
percent to the company. He did not want 
that kind of a contract any more. From 
now on it must be 100-percent Govern- 
ment funding. Thus, Mr. Speaker, in- 
stead of a contract for two prototype air- 
craft costing an additional $300 or $400 
million over the $85 million approved by 
the House, as the House had been led to 
believe would be the case, the cost to the 
Government, by the contractors’ own 
statements, would approximate $5 to $6 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I read from the author- 
itative magazine, Aviation Week and 
Space Technology, for May 17, 1971. It 
says on page 26, and I quote from that 
publication: 

Boeing’s Allen said there would have to be 
some kind of financial support beyond the 
construction of two prototype aircraft and 
100 hr. of testing, to which the original con- 
tracts were limited. 

He declined to name a figure for the finan- 
cial support he feels his company needs to 
offset some of the production costs. But, he 
said, “It’s in the billions.” 


The magazine said further that a 
spokeman for General Electric indicated 
that the company would require a settle- 
ment of its termination costs before it 
initiates talks on a new contract. Boeing 
said it viewed any new contract as en- 
tirely separate from the terminated one. 

My good friend, the distinguished 
minority leader, was quoted in the press 
the next day as saying that these were 
only negotiating statements on the part 
of the contractors. And now the White 
House through Clark McGregor says the 
cost would really be $200 million more 
than those stated by the contractors. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 
contractors are very anxious to return to 
that same contract again for any price. 
They might be willing to consider an- 
other contract with different, much more 
expensive terms to the Government, but 
certainly not at the price that was repre- 
sented to the House when it voted to re- 
vive the SST project. 

I suspect the contractors are delighted 
to get out of the contract. The SST un- 
dertaking was a very risky one, and the 
contractors had advanced to the point of 
where they would have to invest very 
substantial amounts of their own money, 
not the Government’s money, but their 
own money, in the project. That makes a 
difference. I am informed the amount 
was $278 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to stop 
indulging in wishful thinking. The minor- 
ity leader's estimates are obviously wrong. 
It is clear that the termination costs for 
the contract are much lower than the 
costs would be necessarily to go ahead. 
In fact, termination costs are hundreds 
of millions of dollars less even for the 
prototypes. 

I propose to offer the motion, Mr. 
Speaker, because the conferees cannot 
perform miracles, they cannot compel 
Boeing and General Electric to return to 
a contract that has been terminated, and 
that they do not want for their compa- 
nies. 

All the White House horses and all the 
White House men cannot put that con- 
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tract back together again if Boeing and 
General Electric say “No.” 

And I cannot understand the insistence 
by the White House that the contract be 
kept alive. 

I would be fearful of any new contract 
that the White House approved for an 
SST if the House insists on keeping this 
program alive. The costs have skyrocket- 
ed too much. 

The White House can do it under exist- 
ing authority. As a matter of fact, the 
SST, itself, did not come into being as 
the result of a single bill voted out by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees of the House and Senate. Its 
authority is based upon a very old pro- 
vision in the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration law which gives the administra- 
tor the authority to buy experimental 
aircraft. There was never any kind of 
additional authority given other than 
the repetition of that provision in the 
legislation which established the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is much more reason- 
able if Members of the House favor the 
SST, as many of them do—it would be 
much more reasonable if they want the 
United States to have one, to let the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate review the 
entire situation, examine the facts and 
vote out a bill if the committee thinks it 
should be done. This is not a simple mat- 
ter. It involves billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money, and it is a matter that 
deserves thorough exploration by the leg- 
islative congressional committees before 
additional billions of dollars are voted to 
continue work on that plan. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the con- 
ferees ought to be instructed to close this 
chapter of the book, and I will urge that 
my motion be accepted. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates) for the truly magnificent job he 
has done in leading the opposition to 
this project. Very often we ask if, in a 
legislative body of 435 Members in the 
House, one individual can achieve any- 
thing. I believe that our colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) has 
demonstrated that there is room within 
this system to generate an opposition 
and to make this opposition meaningful 
and to make your own voice in opposition 
heard and to make your objections 
known. The gentleman has done a great 
job. It is my hope that the other body 
will reject the unfortunate action taken 
here last week. 

I was deeply concerned a few moments 
ago when the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
cautioned that we may see payless pay- 
days for postal workers as a result of 
this new controversy over the SST which 
I thought we had safely put away a num- 
ber of weeks ago. 

I am disturbed that this matter has 
come back to the House under the guise 
of providing funds for closing out con- 
tracts, and then, through parliamentary 
maneuvering, see the closing out pro- 
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posal become a new proposal for con- 
tinuing the SST. 

I believe that the gentleman from Il- 
linois has on a number of occasions very 
graphically demonstrated that those of 
us who are opposed to this SST and have 
been opposed to it all these years, are 
not opposed to progress. I am sure that 
the time will come when a supersonic 
transport must be developed for this 
country. But right now there are so many 
questions still umanswered—and this 
project requires such an enormous out- 
lay of money. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois quite properly states the case when 
he says that for that kind of expendi- 
ture the appropriate committee of the 
House, in this instance the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
ought to carefully examine the entire 
matter and then come before the House 
with a carefully worked out proposal. 
Surely no one can deny, as the gentleman 
stated so succinctly today, that after 
Congress rejected the SST, private finan- 
ciers of Wall Street were approached 
with a suggestion that perhaps this proj- 
ect ought to go public and that public 
investments ought to be solicited to raise 
the money. The president of the largest 
bank in New York rejected the suggestion 
by saying that the project was not fi- 
nancially feasible and that he would not 
urge any investment in the project. 

If private capital does not want to in- 
vest in this project, why should taxpay- 
ers be asked to rearrange their urgent 
priorities to spend money on this pro- 
gram? 

Of course, the gentleman is correct 
when he states that development funds 
voted here the other day will not make 
any significant contribution toward the 
development of the SST. It will take an 
enormous amount of money, not only in 
building the two prototypes, but after 
the two prototypes have been success- 
fully developed, if indeed they are suc- 
cessfully developed, it would take from 
$4 to $6 billion to develop a production 
capability. I do not know of anything 
that is more cruel than the hoax be- 
ing played on unemployed workers in 
the aerospace industry by holding up to 
them some sort of promise that if, in- 
deed, the SST development is confirmed 
they will find jobs. There will not be a 
single new job generated by the SST un- 
til about 1978—assuming that the $4 to 
$6 billion should be found for developing 
a production capability. 

So it seems to me the gentleman has 
made up an excellent case for instructing 
the conferees tomorrow, if needed the 
Senate rejects the SST, to go along with 
the Senate version. 

The other day in general debate our 
colleague from Ohio listed 26 airlines, 
which showed an interest in purchasing 
future SST transports and the sum total 
of SST’s they indicated they would buy in 
the foreseeable future was about 70. We 
know that at today’s dollar value, we 
would have to have at least 300 SST’s 
sold at a price of no less than $60 to $70 
million before the taxpayers could re- 
cover 1 penny of their investment in 
this project. Everybody agrees that at 
this stage and time there is no foresee- 
able market for 300 SST’s at a price of 
$60 to $70 million. 
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The final argument that I have made, 
and tried to convey on this floor, is that 
even if the prototypes are developed, 
under legislation approved by Congress 
and now on the books of this land, laws 
setting the maximum tolerable limits for 
aircraft operation at airports on take- 
off and landing, forgetting about the su- 
personic boom, forgetting about all the 
other projects, and just dealing now with 
the problem of takeoff and landing noise; 
under standards developed by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration setting tol- 
erable aircraft noise limits, the SST could 
not be certificated. 

This argument seems to get lost in the 
furor and the great plunge forward to 
fund the prototypes. But I say to you in 
this House that with standards now be- 
ing developed and set by the FAA for 
conventional aircraft, there is no reason 
to believe the SST will be excluded from 
such legislation. There is no grandfather 
clause in existing law that says somehow 
or other you are to exclude the SST. 

I say to you that the SST, under exist- 
ing standards being developed by the 
FFA for tolerable noise limits on depar- 
ture and landing, the SST cannot be cer- 
tificated, and if there is no other reason 
why we should reject this concept at this 
time, it is because the industry has not 
been able to assure anyone that they are 
going to be able to develop powerplants 
for landing or for taking the SST off 
from any airport in this country or in 
the world within the tolerable noise lim- 
its now being established for all aircraft 
by the FAA. 

So I congratulate my colleague on the 
magnificent fight that he has led. We 
will join in supporting funds for develop- 
ment of an SST at that point in time 
when the scientists and the engineers 
and the aerospace industry indicate to 
us they can meet the unsolved problems 
of this development—environmental 
problems, noise problem, cost problem. 
When those things have been met, I am 
sure we will all join in helping to fund 
an effective supersonic transport for our 
country. 

Mr. YATES. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois for the very com- 
plimentary remarks he has made about 
my activities in connection with the SST 
program, in opposition to the construc- 
tion of the SST. 

I also want to commend the gentle- 
man for the very dynamic and aggressive 
part he has played in fighting the de- 
velopment of the SST. 


PCB’S—ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARD— 
SHOULD BE BANNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Teacue of Texas). Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Ryan) is recognized for 
30 minutes, 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, our environ- 
ment—our lives—are being threatened 
by a deadly family of chemicals called 
polychlorinated biphenyls—PCB’s. Con- 
cerned about the potential hazards of 
PCB’s, I brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the appropriate Federal agen- 
cies over 1 year ago, hopeful that the 
necessary protections would be taken by 
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administrative action. But that action 
has not been forthcoming. Therefore, in 
light of this failure and newly found evi- 
dence that PCB’s are entering our food 
chain, I am introducing today legisla- 
tion to ban PCB’s except for a very few 
particular uses. 

The hazards of polychlorinated bi- 
pheny cannot be overstated. Manufac- 
tured in the United States solely by the 
Monsanto Co. under the trade name 
Aroclor, these chemicals have been dis- 
covered in a wide variety of foods and 
animals. Like their chemical cousin— 
DDT—PCB’s cause birds to lay eggs with 
shelis too thin to protect the embroys 
they enclose. They have a deleterious ef- 
fect on the reproductive capacity of ani- 
mals. And PCB’s and their residue are 
extremely toxic to animal life. But by far 
the most frightening hazard is the effect 
of these chemicals on human beings. 

PCB’s may be taken into the body by 
direct action upon the skin or as a vapor 
taken through the respiratory tract. The 
effect on the skin is chlorance. The early 
symptoms are pimples and dark pigmen- 
tation; later, more serious eruptions. 
Persons who have been continuously ex- 
posed to PCB's may suffer nausea, vomit- 
ing, loss of weight, endema, and abdomi- 
nal pain, increased respiration, lowered 
blood cell count, and inhibition of 
carbonhydrate metabolism. More serious 
effects are those on the kidneys. The 
principal effect, however, is on the liver— 
possibly leading to atrophy, followed by 
death. 

As PCB’s are not soluble in water, they 
are—like DDT—very persistent in the 
environment. This insolubility factor 
makes these chemicals capable of being 
widely distributed over the earth via air 
currents. Their hazard is increased by the 
fact that PCB’s, especially those of high 
chlorine content, resist biological break- 
down. 

PCB’s have been manufactured in the 
United States by the Monsanto Co. and 
sold for use in general plasticizer ap- 
plications; in closed system applications, 
such as coolants in transformers; as 
hydraulic fluids; and an extender for 
pesticides, among other uses. 

Among the wide variety of products in 
which PCB’s have been used are plastici- 
zers, coatings for paper and fabric, fire- 
retardant compounds, photothermogra- 
phic copy sheets, decorative sparkling 
plastics, asphalt, adhesives, paraffin, 
printer’s ink, resins, rubber products, 
paints, pesticides, lacquers, sealing com- 
pounds, polyester film, and water-repel- 
lent canvas for camping materials. 

When I first brought the matter of 
PCB’s to the attention of the appropri- 
ate Federal agencies over 1 year ago, I 
requested that certain actions be taken to 
protect our health and our environment 
from the hazards of PCB’s. 

At that time, I urged the Secretary of 
Agriculture to ban the use of PCB’s in 
pesticides. The Agriculture Department 
agreed to discontinue the use of PCB's 
in pesticides and to cancel registrations 
for pesticides containing PCB’s. 

I urged the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to set food tolerance levels for 
PCB’s to require the labeling of all 
products containing them, and to deter- 
mine whether this chemical should be 
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banned completely for all uses: In reply- 
ing to me, the FDA advised me that it 
was undertaking a survey to determine 
the extent of food contamination from 
PCB’s—the results of which I still have 
not received. FDA refused to set food tol- 
erance levels and to require labeling. 

I urged the Secretary of the Interior to 
act to protect fish and wildlife from this 
hazard. He replied that investigations 
were. being carried out by various agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and the 
results of these studies would be fun- 
neled to the staff of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

I urged the Commission on Product 
Safety to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the threat to our environment. 
The Commission replied that it was not 
possible for the Commission to conduct 
an indepth investigation of the hazards 
of PCB’s at that time. 

And I urged the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality to coordinate the efforts 
of all appropriate Government agencies, 
so that the public might know the sources 
and the seriousness of the PCB danger, 
and that it take steps to eliminate this 
hazard as soon as possible. The Council 
advised me that it was working with 
other Federal agencies to determine what 
course of action was available to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In April 1970, I called upon the Mon- 
santo Co. to take action to prevent PCB’s 
from escaping into the environment. I 
asked Monsanto to require special label- 
ing for all PCB-containing materials. 
And I asked the company to release its 
annual production and sales statistics to 
researchers in the field of PCB pollution. 


After meetings with representatives of 
Monsanto in my office and exchanges of 


correspondence, Monsanto’s Organic 
Chemical Division agreed that effective 
August 30, 1970, Monsanto would “no 
longer sell the chlorinated biphenyls to 
customers for use in general plasticizer 
applications where disposal of the end 
product cannot be controlled. This in- 
cludes all the applications referred to in 
our bulletin 0/PL-360,” 

Monsanto further agreed to reformu- 
late fire-resistant hydraulic fluids to ex- 
clude PCB's by the end of 1970. 

The company said that it would con- 
tinue to sell PCB’s for use in closed sys- 
tem applications; for example, trans- 
formers, capacitors, and heat transfer 
fluids. But it did agree to work with its 
customers to control emissions to the en- 
vironment and to establish a service to 
collect spent fluids to be returned to 
Monsanto for regeneration or destruction 
in a specially designed high-temperature 
incinerator. According to a letter from 
Monsanto to me dated March 24, 1971, 
Monsanto anticipates that this incinera- 
tor will begin operation on July 1 of this 
year. 

In that March 24 letter to me, 
Monsanto stated that all “sales of poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls to applications 
where the disposal of the end product 
cannot be controlled have been discon- 
tinued,” and that the “complete range of 
fire-resistant hydraulic fluids has been 
reformulated to exclude polychlorinated 
biphenyl.” 

Exhibiting a callous indifference to the 
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public welfare, however, Monsanto has 
refused repeatedly to make sales and 
production figures available to me— 
information needed by scientists if they 
are to determine what quantities of 
PCB’s have and are escaping into the 
environment. However, Monsanto has 
informed me that it would make such 
information available to “responsible 
Government agencies” on a confidential 
basis. Monsanto has also refused to 
supply a complete list of uses of PCB’s 
claiming this information “would serve 
no useful nonpolitical purpose.” 

Monsanto has taken some steps, under 
public pressure, to restrict environment 
contamination by PCB’s. But more needs 
to be done. Present control of PCB's is 
dependent upon the efforts and good 
faith of the Monsanto Co. and the full 
cooperation of each and every one of its 
customers. That is not enough to insure 
protection of our citizens from the men- 
ace of this deadly chemical. The Federal 
Government has a responsibility to make 
sure that the necessary steps are taken 
to prevent PCB contamination—and not 
by merely relying on the good intentions 
of a corporation. It must set stringent 
Federal standards and make sure that 
these standards are enforced. 

Thus, I renewed my call for adminis- 
trative action by requesting the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to place an immediate ban on the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of 
all products containing PCB’s, with the 
possible exception of certain closed sys- 
tem applications. I urged that he require 
that any products containing PCB’s, 
which were not included in such a ban, 
be labeled with a warning of their detri- 
mental environmental effects. I requested 
that he obtain from Monsanto those pro- 
duction and sales figures necessary to 
determine the extent of possible PCB 
contamination—data which Monsanto 
would not provide me. And I urged that 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
coordinate the efforts of all appropriate 
governmental agencies in dealing with 
this hazard. So far I have had no re- 
sponse to my requests. 

In short, except for the action taken 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
banning PCB’s in pesticides, the Federal 
Government has not taken any of the 
necessary steps which I have requested 
over the past year to combat this very 
serious environmental health hazard. 

I find this Federal inaction most dis- 
turbing, particularly in light of the re- 
cent discovery of serious food contami- 
nation from PCB’s—contamination 
which could have resulted in thousands 
of individuals unknowingly taking dan- 
gerous levels of this chemical into their 
bodies. 

In December 1970, the Campbell Soup 
Co,, of Camden, N.J., discovered that fat 
samples taken from slaughtered chick- 
ens contained a high quantity of PCB 
residue. Upon being notified of this find- 
ing, and recognizing the potential dan- 
ger of this occurrence, the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets immediately stopped the move- 
ment of all poultry from the immediate 
area of Sullivan County, N.Y., where the 
chickens had been raised. 
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The New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets then began a 
full-scale. investigation into the extent 
of possible PCB contamination in poul- 
try. Their laboratory confirmed the find- 
ings of high levels of PCB’s made by 
Campbell Soup Co., and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established a con- 
tinuing restraint oh the movement of 
all poultry for slaughter in Sullivan, Ul- 
ster, and Orange Counties, until it was 
found to be safe through a special 
screening test operation. 

As a result of their investigations and 
in conjunction with USDA, the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets ordered that 146,000 PCB-con- 
taminated chickens be buried under close 
supervision to make absolutely sure that 
they would not reach the marketplace. 

The Campbell Soup Co., the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the New 
York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets all took prompt action to 
deal with this serious problem, and that 
is reassuring. However, the damage, 
which would have resulted if this in- 
cident had not been discovered in time, 
cannot be ignored. And I must stress that 
this is not an isolated example. 

In January 1970, samples of milk col- 
lected by the State of Ohio Department 
of Agriculture, revealed residue of a 
product closely resembling DDT and 
DDD. On February 19, 1970, George 
Schwarzwalder, a dairyman in Shreve, 
Ohio, was issued a notice by the division 
of foods, dairies, and drugs to discontinue 
the sale of milk until such time as the 
residue found in his milk was below 
actionable level. On February 27, an- 
other dairyman, Franklin Humphrey of 
East Rochester, Ohio, received a sim- 
ilar notice. 

Subsequent. samples from individual 
cows and the bulk tank on these farms 
submitted to the agriculture laboratories 
and the pesticide laboratory at Ohio 
State University revealed that the resi- 
due found in this milk was not DDT 
or any analog of DDT but PCB’s. The 
Ohio State Department of Agriculture 
found the contaminating substance to 
be Aroclor 1254, manufactured by the 
Monsanto Co. 

These PCB’s entered the food chain 
through an interesting route, Apparent- 
ly, the dairymen’s silos were lined with 
a product called Cumar which included 
in its content Aroclor 1254. The PCB’s 
were then absorbed by the silage which 
in turn was fed to the dairy cattle, re- 
sulting in PCB contaminated milk. 

The potential harm of this PCB. con- 
tamination cannot be overstated. Nor 
can the economic damage incurred by 
these dairymen by having their milk 
taken off the market. And although I 
have been assured by the Ohio State 
Department of Agriculture that this 
problem is now under control in that 
State, I have been informed that silos 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia were also coated with the 
same product. There is no way of know- 
ing whether or not there is similar milk 
contamination in those States and else- 
where. 

I am not trying to use scare tactics. I 
am not saying that we should no longer 
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drink milk or eat chicken soup. The point 
I am trying to make is that PCB’s are 
entering the food chain. In the above- 
mentioned situations, fortunately, the 
presence of PCB’s was discovered before 
widespread damage could occur, but I 
fear that many other incidents of PCB 
contamination are going unnoticed with 
potentially lethal results. 

These incidents graphically illustrate 
why this problem can no longer be ig- 
nored. Noncommittal responses from 
Federal agencies stating that they are 
concerned and will look into the prob- 
lem—at some later date—can no longer 
be tolerated. There must be a tough com- 
prehensive Federal program to meet this 
menace now. 

Therefore, I am introducing today a 
bill to meet the problem of PCB’s by 
legislative action and am renewing my 
call for all appropriate Federal agencies 
to do all that they can to combat this 
danger. 

Specifically, I am calling for a full and 
exhaustive investigation to be com- 
menced immediately into the extent of 
PCB contamination of our environment 
in all food products. And I am calling for 
an immediate temporary administrative 
ban on the manufacture, shipment, and 
Sale of all PCB’s and all products con- 
taining PCB's pending the results of this 
investigation. 

Further, I am calling for—and this is 
embodied in the legislation I am intro- 
ducing—a permanent Federal ban on the 
distribution in interstate commerce and 
the importation into the United States of 
all PCB's, giving, however, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
authority to exempt from this ban PCB’s 
manufactured for use as the dielectric 
fluid in capacitors, as the coolant in 
transformers, or as a fire resistant in 
heat transfer media, provided that he 
finds that such uses cannot adversely 
affect the public health and welfare. In 
order to insure the safety of all of our 
citizens and the environment, the Secre- 
tary must prescribe regulations detailing 
procedures for the manufacture, use, 
transportation, and disposal of any 
PERS exempted from this permanent 

an, 

The problem of PCB’s is indicative of 
a much larger problem—that of the al- 
most unrestricted infiux of potentially 
harmful chemicals into the marketplace. 
A licensing system must be established 
to insure the safety of a chemical before 
it can be sold in the marketplace, and 
then only for specific uses. But in the 
meantime everything possible must be 
done to protect the public from known 
chemical dangers. We know the hazards 
of PCB’s. We know what can and must 
be done to combat those hazards, And 
we must undertake those actions now. 


THE FBI AND ITS DETRACTORS 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 5, 1971, House Democratic leader, 
Representative HALE Boccs, charged on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
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that the FBI bugged the telephones of 
Members of both the House and Senate. 

He stated: 

When the FBI adopts the tactics of the 
Soviet Union and Hitler's Gestapo, then it 
is time ... that the present Director thereof 
no longer be the Director. * * * The way 
Mr. Hoover is running the FBI today it is no 
longer a free country. I ask again that Mr. 
Mitchell, the Attorney General of the United 
States, have enough courage to demand the 
resignation of Mr. Hoover. 


Subsequently, my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Boccs) de- 
clared that he had “proof positive that 
the FBI has tapped and bugged Mem- 
bers’ of Congress telephones.” 

He said: 


I say this categorically. I shall have fur- 
ther comment soon. 


Mr. Boccs’ charges were immediately 
challenged by House Republican Leader 
GERALD R. Forp on April 5, who said: 

I suggest that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana submit proof before he makes such a 
charge or to buttress such an allegation by 
facts in the future. 


While Representative Boccs’ charges 
received banner headlines—even the 
Washington Star gave it an eight-col- 
umn front-page head—Mr. Forn’s chal- 
lenge received only two sentences in the 
New York Times of April 6 on page 1. 

Following Mr. Boccs’ remarks the news 
media readily provided the names of 
other Members of Congress who shared 
his feelings—note that, feelings, not 
facts—that their telephones had been 
tapped, such as Senator GEORGE McGoy- 
ERN, Senator Frep Harris, Senator 
JOSEPH M. Montoya, Senator HAROLD E. 
Hucues, and the office of Senator En- 
MUND Muskie. Other notables who 
“thought” their telephones were tapped 
were Columnist Frank Mankiewicz, 
NAACP legislative chairman, Clarence 
Mitchell, and Washington attorney Jo- 
seph L. Rauh. 

Prior to his charges of April 5. Mr. 
Boccs had been mentioned in a question- 
naire prepared and circulated by the 
Washington Post to 1,500 prominent 
Washington residents including Sena- 
tors, Representatives, Supreme Court 
Justices, White House aides, lawyers, and 
businessmen. A total 380 persons replied 
of which 96 indicated a belief that their 
telephones were tapped, or had requested 
that checks be made on their lines, or 
had curtailed their telephone conversa- 
tions. However, ‘‘no tap or bug had been 
found by any of those responding” the 
newspaper reported. Among those re- 
sponding were Representatives HALE 
Boccs, JOHN E. Moss, EMANUEL CELLER, 
and Senator J. GLENN BEALL. 


THE TAPS THAT WERE NOT THERE 


Representative EMANUEL CELLER, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
announced on April 25 that the Attor- 
ney General's wiretapping policy might 
be leading the Nation toward a police 
state. He admitted that he had no evi- 


dence that his or any other Congress- 
men’s telephones were tapped. 

In spite of the Washington Post sur- 
vey and summary in February which 
stated that none of those complying 
with the survey found wiretaps, Mr. 
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Boccs still went before the Congress to 
affirm that his telephone had been 
tapped. 

On April 22, 1971, Mr. Boccs, speaking 
on the House floor stated that the De- 
partment of Justice by its statements in 
the case of Representative Downy, had 
now “supported and proved every aspect 
of the statement which he made before 
the House on April 5.” It, of course, 
proved nothing of the sort. Nor did Mr. 
Boccs prove anything beyond the fact 
that he did not prove anything. 

When Mr. Boccs first became suspi- 
cious of the FBI is somewhat of a mys- 
tery. In his April 22 speech he offered a 
peculiar time sequence concerning his 
suspicions: 

(1) Today I see what until now I did not 
permit myself to see, and we know far more 
now than any of us knew 2 weeks ago about 
just how much liberty has yielded while the 
power of government has gained ground, un- 
checked and unchallenged. 

(2) Two years ago, though, it became evi- 
dent to me that the nature and character of 
the Bureau was undergoing conspicuous 
change. 

(3) I have been aware that in the reality 
of postwar America the character of the De- 
partment of Justice has changed from an 
agency solely devoted to the quest for justice 
into an organ with great potential for po- 
litical control of the American people. Over 
my 26 years in this Chamber, I have been 
aware—as each of you has been aware—of the 
directions in which we have been moving. 


In the opening portion of his remarks, 
Mr. Boccs stated: 


Although I serve as majority leader of this 
body, I am speaking only for myself. 


He then proceeded to relate the expe- 
riences of others. The majority leader 
stated that until April 22, he did not 
“permit myself to see” the dark lights 
cast by Mr. Hoover and the FBI. What 
had he really seen “2 years ago” or over 
his “26 years in this Chamber,” by his 
own admission, that he withheld until 
April 1971? Mr. Boccs’ speech revealed 
that he apparently saw less than he had 
heard through the congressional “grape- 
vine.” He said that he “knew” that for- 
mer Senator Ralph Yarborough, of Tex- 
as, former Stephen Young, of Ohio, for- 
mer Senator William Benton, of Con- 
necticut, had either found or were ad- 
vised to use care when using the 
telephones. Mr. Boccs offered as proof 
only the statement that he “knew.” How 
he knew remains with him. 

Continuing to speak for others, Mr. 
Boccs related additional alleged bugging 
experiences beyond the three Senators 
noted above. He mentioned that Sena- 
tor Montoya “had reason to believe” his 
telephone was under surveillance and 
that Senator BIRCH BAYH also had rea- 
son to believe that his office was under 
surveillance. Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
former Senator Wayne Morse, and Sen- 
ator Muskre alleged experiences were 


also mentioned. 


BURDEN OF PROOF WITH ACCUSER 


Either some congressional telephones 
are bugged or they are not. Mr. Boccs 
declares that they are, Mr. Hoover and 
the Attorney General state categorically 
that they are not. The onus still rests 
with the majority leader to offer proof— 
not speeches—that even his own tele- 
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phone is bugged. The burden of proof 
is clearly on the accuser. If he cannot 
in fact do that, how can he expect peo- 
ple to believe that other Members of 
Congress have also had their lines moni- 
tored. 

Mr. Boccs spoke of two men who al- 
leged—and obviously the majority lead- 
er concurs—that the Bureau was being 
destroyed because it was being used not 
to perform its mission but to protect the 
position of its Director. Where specifi- 
cally has the Bureau failed in its mission 
one must ask? And protect the position 
of the Director from what or whom? Mr. 
Boccs admitted in the beginning of his 
April 22 speech that under Mr. Hoover’s 
direction “the Bureau has earned the 
reputation as one of the most effective 
investigating agencies in the world.” If 
that is true, then how can it not be per- 
forming its mission? 


WHERE HAS THE FBI FAILED? 


The following are but a few items cov- 
ering the decade of only the sixties that 
Mr. Hoover and his organization might 
well be proud—and all Americans re- 
lieved—1960-69: 

Convictions, 127,967—represents over 
96 percent of the persons brought to 
trial. 

Fugitives located, 143,522. 

Autos recovered, 209,129. 

Fines, savings, and recoveries—by 
court or other legal action, or physically 
recovered, where the FBI expended in- 
vestigative effort—$2,298,012,538. 

Could this be the record of an organi- 
zation which is not performing its mis- 
sion? If its “new mission” is to protect 
the Director, who then is locating the 
fugitives, recovering the autos, and other 
loot not to mention the hundred and one 
other responsibilities assigned to the 
FBI? In the area of espionage, for exam- 
ple, several major convictions have re- 
sulted during this decade and scores of 
privileged foreigners—those with diplo- 
matic immunity and thus not subject to 
prosecution—have been expelled from 
our country after extensive FBI investi- 
gation. 

An article in the Washington Post of 
April 5, was entitled “Hoover and FBI 
Fast Becoming Punching Bag.” And so 
they are. The current punchers are Sen- 
ators MUSKIE and McGovern who led the 
attacks in the Senate while those in the 
House included Representative Bocas 
and Representative Apzuc. Former At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, had pre- 
viously attacked Mr. Hoover's “‘self-cen- 
tered concern for his own reputation.” 
The liberal press has been estatic in ex- 
ploiting the attacks by anti-Hoover an- 
tagonists and have been editorially ex- 
pansive in this new windfall presented 
by Mr. Boccs, as they have on previous 
occasions. For example, the Washington 
Post could not resist releasing the sub- 
stance of the stolen FBI documents 
from Media, Pa., which had come into its 
possession. It did this in order to show 
the public, it rationalized, “some of the 
ways in which the FBI works,” 

The Post, as Columnist James J. Kil- 
patrick wrote, was especially outraged at 
what the stolen documents revealed of 
the surveillance maintained “on a pro- 
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fessor regarded as a ‘radical.'” But as 
Kilpatrick pointed out: 

To those of us on this conservative side, 
the disclosures on some, indicates precisely 
the kind of expert police work demanded by 
the real world we live in. 


The FBI was not investigating the 
professor because of his political views 
but because of the possibility that he 
might be in contact with two young 
women indicted in connection with the 
slaying of a Boston policeman in a bank 
holdup in September 1970. 

The motives of the Bureau in investigating 
American students, professors, and scientists 
must not be construed as infringement of the 
American educational system and the pur- 
suit of intellectual freedom— 


A stolen Media, Pa., FBI memo had 
stated. Does the press show this state- 
ment? 

A truly effective attack— 


Stated Frank Donner in a special sup- 
plement on “The Theory and Practice of 
American Political Intelligence,” printed 
in the New York Review of Books in 
April— 
on the evils of intelligence cannot be 
mounted apart from the political process. A 
legislative investigation, ... is vital in order 
to scour this area ... Such a probe could de- 
velop a fuller understanding of political in- 
telligence and might lay the basis for dis- 
mantling a system which, if it 1s allowed to 
grow, may choke all possibility of real change 
in this country. 


Indeed it would bring about a 
change—a highly unfavorable one—if 
the ramparts of the internal security sys- 
tem were “dismantled.” 

While anti-Hooverites on the Hill re- 
ceived coverage in the mass media for 
their allegations Hoover's congressional 
supporters saw little of their material or 
remarks gain the media’s recognition. 
For example, 6 months ago on November 
25, 1970, Congressman H. ALLEN SMITH, 
of California, made an interesting obser- 
vation on the floor. He contrasted former 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark’s com- 
ments on Mr. Hoover when he was in 
office and after he had departed. 

In September 1967, Mr. Clark stated, 
somewhat inarticulately if quoted cor- 
rectly, that 

Of all the attributes of the excellence dem- 
onstrated by the FBI, perhaps none is more 
impressive than the balance this is always 
shown. He, contrary to expectation, perhaps 
to manys evaluation of human nature, there 
is no quest for empire. 


Contrast Clark’s remarks about the 
Bureau’s “balance” with those made by 
him in November 1970 that “‘the FBI be- 
came ideological some time back.” Where 
was the press when Mr. Smith brought 
out Mr. Clark’s interesting inconsisten- 
cies? Where was the media coverage for 
Congressman JOHN ROONEyY’s support of 
Mr. Hoover against Mr. Clark in his re- 
marks on the floor made at the same 
time. 

A REPLAY OF ATTACK ON FBI 

At least the Republican Congressional 
Committee newsletter will give some play, 
if the press will not, to the comments 
made on the floor by Hoover’s supporters. 
The May 10 issue of the newsletter car- 
ried the remarks made by Representative 
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WILL1AM Bray that the current campaign 
against the FBI was almost an exact 
replica of an attack made against the 
Bureau and its Director three decades 
ago when it was compiling a general in- 
dex of persons reportedly active in sub- 
versive activities detrimental to the in- 
ternal security. The Bureau was conduct- 
ing this project under new responsibili- 
ties proscribed by President Roosevelt in 
1939. 

Representative Bray said that the 
Communist Party had met in Washing- 
ton to plan a two-pronged attack—one 
on the Bureau as violating civil liberties 
and another against the Director him- 
self. A key part of the party’s plan was 
to solicit the services of certain Congress- 
men for the purpose of restricting the 
Bureau’s activities, said an undercover 
agent who attended. Representative Vito 
Marcantonio, a well known party-line 
supporter, attacked the Bureau and Mr. 
Hoover for their alleged “general raid 
against civil rights” and “against the 
civil liberties of the American people.” 

Representative Bray noted the “strik- 
ing” similarity between the language 
used then and now in these two cam- 
paigns against the Bureau and its Direc- 
tor. Noteworthy was the fact that the 
FBI's wiretapping authorization bill of 
1940 had been introduced by Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER and passed by the 
House by voice vote. 

Former President Harry Truman 


coined the apt expression that if you 
cannot take the heat get out of the kitch- 
en. Winter or summer, the political heat 
in Washington is a scorching one. And 
the FBI Director has been on the re- 


ceiving end of some searing statements. 
The Daily World, always quick to pub- 
licize a juicy anti-Hooverism, quoted 
Representative WALTER FAUNTROY as 
having stated in reference to Mr. Hoover, 
that he was not in the habit of com- 
menting on the babblings of senile public 
officials. Mr. Hoover was given a clean 
bill of health at his latest medical check- 
up. An attack of this type tells more 
about Representative Fauntroy than it 
does about J. Edgar Hoover. 

Ramsey Clark had complimentarily 
stated in September of 1967 that the 
great Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
the lengthened shadow of John Edgar 
Hoover. For those who have in mind the 
effective curtailment of America’s in- 
ternal security system, no better way 
could be found than to undermine public 
confidence in the FBI. And to achieve 
this objection one must first destroy its 
“lengthened shadow,” the Director. For 
others who have added their voices to the 
anti-Hoover chorus let them be cautioned 
that regardless of who ultimately follows 
in Mr. Hoover’s footsteps he, too, may ex- 
pect to be on the receiving end of much 
vicious vilification. That this is true is 
evidence in other security areas, for ex- 
ample, in the attacks upon former 
President Johnson for his Vietnam poli- 
cies, attacks which were quickly trans- 
ferred to Mr. Nixon when he assumed 
the highest office. It is the American 
defense system, internal and external, 
which is at stake—not the personalities 
who command the system except insofar 
as the latter is the avenue to the former. 
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THE M'GOVERN ATTACK 


On February 1 and February 10, 1971, 
Senator McGovern also took Mr. Hoover 
to task over the Director’s handling of a 
personnel case involving a former FBI 
agent. Mindful of this admittedly sor- 
rowful episode involving a family man 
who recently felt keen personal tragedy, 
the fact is that the Director has the au- 
thority to hire, fire, and transfer Bureau 
employees just as the Senators and Con- 
gressmen making these charges have 
similar authority regarding their own 
aides. 

The disturbing issue in this incident, 
however, is the treatment accorded the 
press to Senator McGovern’s latest at- 
tack on the Director. The Senator’s re- 
marks, with accompanying photo, seem 
to appear in the media with the regular- 
ity of a syndicated columnist. On the 
other hand, one searches in vain for the 
statement made by Senator Roman 
Hruska on February 17, when he revealed 
notable inaccuracies in Senator McGov- 
ERN’s charges, as follows: 

Senator McGovern charged Mr. Hoov- 
er with contempt of Congress for refusing 
a request by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure chaired by Senator EDWARD KEN- 
NEDY, to explain his action in the John 
F. Shaw case noted above. Mr. Hoover’s 
ground for refusal was that— 

The Attorney General has advised that 
since the courts have assumed jurisdiction 
of this matter it would not be appropriate 
for me to use any forum to contest Mr. 
Shaw’s charges. 


Senator. McGovern subsequently 
learned that Mr, Hoover had previously 
stated his position on the Shaw matter 
in a letter to the editor of the Atlanta 
Journal & Constitution who published 
it. Senator McGovern’s key point in his 
February 10 remarks, was that the Di- 
rector had written this letter “after” he 
had refused to appear before Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s subcommittee. To the Senator this 
was an affront to the Congress and an 
abdication of constitutional responsibil- 
ity by a high official of Government. 


Senator Hruska’s research on the se- 
quence of events revealed, however, that 
Mr. Hoover had written to the Atlanta 
newspaper’s editor on January 26, while 
Mr. Shaw’s lawsuit was filed in Federal 
court on January 27. Therefore, con- 
cluded Senator Hruska, the Director was 
not in contempt. The gentleman from 
Nebraska concluded that the Senate pro- 
vides proper procedures for assessing the 
actions of administration officials. The 
motives of those who prefer, he said, to 
bypass those procedures for trial on the 
floor of the Senate should be seriously 
questioned. 

Mr. Speaker, only if one was a reader 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would one 
have been aware of Mr. Hruska’s com- 
ments on Mr. McGovern’s research pro- 
cedures. The press which was so eager to 
discredit Mr. Hoover gave little or no 
play to the less bombastic but well-docu- 
mented rebuttals to these charges. 

THE EARTH DAY CHARGES 

And the following is another instance 
of the omissions of the mass media. On 
April 14, 1971, Senator Musxre delivered 
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a speech on the Senate floor highly crit- 
ical of the FBI’s presence at an Earth 
Day rally held on April 22, 1970, in 
Washington, D.C. The Senator had come 
into possession of an FBI intelligence re- 
port, which he said was unclassified, and 
which had been written by an agent cov- 
ering the rally at which Mr. Musxre had 
spoken. The Bureau's report raises far- 
reaching questions, he said, over the 
present surveillance operations of the 
FBI. Mr. Muskre’s main concern was: 

Why does the FBI need to know who at- 
tended and what was said at Earth Day ral- 
lies across the Nation? 


The Bureau’s threat to “our privacy 
and freedom” was “shockingly and dra- 
matically demonstrated” he said, by the 
intelligence report. 

After reading the FBI’s report which 
the gentleman from Maine had placed 
in the Recorp following his remarks, I 
Was equally shocked—shocked by the 
stellar cast of societal misfits who had the 
gall to pass themselves off as Earth Day 
apostles and who shared the speaker’s 
platform, shocked that an Earth Day 
program could be perverted into an anti- 
Navy, anti-Vietnam, anticapitalist, anti- 
establishment, prodrug rally. But I was 
especially shocked by the fact that the 
Senator did not apparently challenge 
those who shared his platform, neither on 
the spot, nor subsequently on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Thanks to the coverage of the rally by 
the FBI, I was able to observe an aspect 
of that rally which I never would have 
had by merely reading the Senator’s dis- 
course of it. If, for no other reason, his in- 
clusion of the FBI report more than an- 
swered the question for me which he had 
raised, “Why does the FBI need to know 
who attended and what was said at Earth 
Day rallies across the Nation?” After 
reading the distinguished Senator’s com- 
ments: my only concern at the moment is 
that the dedicated experts in the anti- 
pollution field who have worked hard to 
conserve and extend the lives of fish, 
fowl, plant, and animal life on this planet 
may have their highly proposed move- 
ment polluted by revolutionary radicals 
and beatniks whose sole relationship to 
the soil may be found in the gamey ap- 
parel they wear. 

Senator Muskie’s comments, like Sen- 
ator McGovern’s were given ample play 
in the press in keeping with the policy 
of certain newspapers to print all the 
news that fits their views. On the other 
hand, only through recourse to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD again could one dis- 
cover the rebuttal of Senator ROBERT 
Grirrin. He noted that the FBI had a 
“duty and responsibility to keep track of 
those who have the avowed purpose of 
destroying our system of government.” 
Referring to the charges made in this 
House recently, the distinguished Michi- 
gan Senator noted that there has been 
no evidence whatsoever that the FBI has 
either refused or neglected its respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to examine now, 
Mr. Musxte’s speech in somewhat more 
detail because of the construction that 
he saw fit to place upon warranted and 
routine FBI practices. If there were even 
the smallest of tempests in the Senator’s 
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rhetorical teapot, I clearly failed to ob- 
serve one. But non sequiturs, yes. 

First. He said that the Bureau’s re- 
port was a threat to our privacy. What, 
one must inquire, could be less private 
than a public march and rally, begin- 
ning on Federal property on the Mall at 
9 am. and ending at 1 a.m., the next 
day, attended by hundreds of partici- 
pants including enthusiastic university 
students who were addressed by speakers 
employing microphones and bullhorns. 

Second. After asking why the FBI 
needs to know who attended and what 
was said at the Washington Earth Day 
rally, Senator Musxre implied that there 
was no reason for FBI attendance by 
stating: 

No crime or threat of crime was involved 
nor was any violence threatened. 


But the FBI report itself, as the Sena- 
tor initially volunteered, “mentions no 
hint of violence, no threat of insurrec- 
tion, and no foreboding of illegal be- 
havior.” All Mr. Muskie could support on 
this point would be that the Bureau ac- 
curately reported the event as it and as 
the Senator observed it; that is, no vio- 
lence. What the Senator failed to grasp 
was that the Bureau was there because of 
the highly developed and tested riot-pro- 
voking skills of those who shared the 
speakers platform with the Senator, such 
as Rennie Davis. Davis, the Senator 
should recall, is one of the seven ring- 
leaders who were convicted for their riot- 
ous activities in Chicago in August 1968 
in attempting to disrupt the Senator’s 
party convention in Chicago. The Gov- 
ernment is right now considering prose- 
cution of Davis for his part in the May 
1971 planned disruptions and illegal dem- 
onstrations in Washington which result- 
ed in several million dollars worth of 
damage and added expense to the tax- 
payers, I would say that the FBI would be 
negligent to not keep such an avowed 
troublemaker under surveillance. 

But what if there had been violence 
during the Earth Day program and the 
Bureau had failed to cover it? Would the 
Bureau be equally chastised for its ab- 
sence as it is now for its presence? I think 
so. Think back to Lee Harvey Oswald, to 
name only one example. Many of these 
same liberals were asking why the FBI 
did not have Oswald under observation 
at that time or why his potential as an 
assassin had not been uncovered. Mr. 
Mouskre’s hindsight inference that be- 
cause there had been no violence the FBI 
should not have been there is a fallacious 
bit of reasoning on other counts. Vio- 
lence as such, moreover, is the direct re- 
sponsibility of local police authorities, 
not the Bureau’s which is an intelligence 
and investigative agency. In this capacity 
it was fitting and proper, given the cir- 
cumstances and the types of speakers, 
that it provide observers and, if need be, 
gather any pertinent evidence in the 
event of violence, for its parent body, 
the Department of Justice, for purposes 
of possible prosecution. 

Third. The FBI report contained no 
classified designation, said the Senator, 
and therefore he felt “free to discuss it in 
detail—which he did not—and insert it 
in the Recorp”—which he did. Prudence 
Should dictate, it would seem, that not 
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all unclassified data is necessarily not 
confidential. Surely “unclassified” sena- 
torial or House memos and letters be- 
tween the officers or Members thereof are 
kept in confidence excepting in the case 
of their release by their authors. Certain 
correspondence between the executive 
branch and the legislative bodies, unless 
otherwise designated, are usually not 
made the subject of a speech by a Mem- 
ber on the floor without good reason. 

Fourth. The Bureau’s report was sent 
to other members of the intelligence 
community, he said. It being the property 
of the FBI, why should it not? This 
revelation is no mystery to anyone who 
follows national security affairs as the 
Senator surely is aware. In fact, the ex- 
change of such data among intelligence 
organizations is sound practice for at 
least two reasons: (a) it rounds out the 
picture of certain events of movements 
for those who have a need to know but 
lack the facilities to acquire complete 
information and it assists in eliminating 
incorrect material present within the 
intelligence community by the process of 
comparison and evaluation. 

Fifth. The Senator complained that 
such reports also were sent to persons in 
policymaking positions. Should those in 
charge of determining policy make the 
same in an intelligence vacuum? Would 
the Senator himself, in making a speech 
for or against a given policy, do so with- 
out the benefit of routine research on the 
issue? 

Sixth. Senator Musxre stated that it 
was his understanding that this was but 
one of about 40 to 60 FBI reports on 
Earth Day rallies held on April 22, 1970, 
in various localities. He did not volunteer 
how he obtained this bit of information. 
Nevertheless, if true, it would appear 
that an approximately similar number of 
agents or agent sources were assigned to 
the detail in question. This number is but 
an infinitely small fraction of 1 percent 
of the 7,000 or 8,000 agents employed by 
the FBI. The ranch was hardly left un- 
attended if that is the concern of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. Nor would the cover- 
age of the various rallies appear 
excessive. 

What possible purpose could this rev- 
elation by the Senator have served other 
than to unnecessarily expose an opera- 
tional feature of the Bureau’s method of 
operation to many who have no desire to 
know, and a few who have no need, but 
an illicit interest, to know everything 
about our intelligence system for the ex- 
press purpose of destroying it. 

Seventh. The Senator was quick to in- 
dicate that the FBI report in his posses- 
sion was not taken from the Media, Pa., 
Bureau files and was in no way connected 
with that heist. In the final! analysis, this 
is little comfort because the net effect 
was the same; that is, the public broad- 
cast of privileged information. On this 
score Congressman Sam Devine had this 
to say half facetiously about FBI reports, 
stolen or otherwise: 

But we must do something to protect per- 
sons named in FBI reports from having their 
privacy invaded by ambitious politicians and 
newspapers which act as fences for stolen 
documents and spread their confidential in- 
formation over the entire world. 


The Senator from Maine appeared to 
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be only mildly disturbed that his name 
was incidentally mentioned as a speaker 
at a large public rally in the report. What 
was in this semiconfidential report that 
he had not already said in public to his 
audience? Nothing. Had it not been dis- 
cussed on the Senate fioor who would 
have been the wiser that his name was 
contained within the report. But he did 
bring it up on the fioor and proved only 
that he appeared somewhat piqued that 
the FBI knows what his stand is on the 
issue of pollution. But who does not? 
The report said no more, perhaps much 
less, than a reporter’s notes would con- 
tain. For what it is worth, I doubt if the 
Bureau knows or cares what my position 
or Mr. Devrne’s position is on the pollu- 
tion question. 

Eighth. The Senator’s regard for the 
operational practices of intelligence 
agents is matched only by his apparent 
disregard of the behavior patterns of 
those on whom the agents gather intelli- 
gence. What credentials on the subject 
of antipollution matters did Rennie 
Davis bring to the Earth Day ceremony? 
His past activities in the Students for a 
Democratic Society and in the Commu- 
nist-influenced Antiwar Mobilization 
Committee and his frequent visitations 
to his Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
coaches in Hanoi and Paris reveal where 
his heart lies, and it is not in antipollu- 
tion matters. The Senator should surely 
be aware at this late date how revolu- 
tionaries and radicals, who cannot cut it 
on their own, insinuate themselves into 
legitimate causes and movements, It has 
been observed before in other movements 
such as labor, student, and civil rights. 
Their purpose is to penetrate such groups 
and pervert the aspirations and plat- 
forms of persons in them for ends inimi- 
cable to American traditions. Would the 
following qualify as honest concerns for 
pollution and Earth Day matters? 

First. I. F. Stone, who made antimili- 
tary remarks? 

Second. Dennis Hays who also made 
antimilitary remarks? 

Third. Phil Pchs who made antiwar 
remarks? 

Fourth. Rennie Davis who said he op- 
posed all pollution except “light up a 
joint—marihuana cigarette—and get 
stoned—high; whose interest in matters 
of pollution could be gleaned from the 
following: 

One way to fight for ecology is to go to 
pede! Haven on May 1 to stop Bobby Seale’s 


Referring to the Black Panther leader; 
who called for tearing down the capi- 
talist structure, and who believed the 
ecology issue might divert the attention 
of the people from the war in Vietnam. 

Roger Priest, a Navy journalist, then 
undergoing court-martial proceedings on 
charges of making disloyal and sedi- 
tious statements in his antiwar publi- 
cation “Off”’—read “kill”—also spoke. 
He said, after his verdict, that the slogan 
would be “Sink the Navy.” 

Pete Seeger, perpetual entertainer of 
antiwar and radical causes. 

It must be asked was this a rally on 
ecology or a rally in support of North 
Vietnam? 

Ninth. Senator MuUsKIE stated: 
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We can continue ahead, brushing aside the 
delicate and immense requirements of lib- 
erty. This choice will cost us much of our 
freedom. Or we can pause and examine our 
course to see that it will destroy much of 
what we value most. 


Only in the following context do I 
share the Senator’s viewpoint: The “im- 
mense requirements of liberty”—since 
about 1965 with the rise of the New Left 
and the black nationalist movements— 
have severely overloaded the network of 
intelligence. Liberty requires that a vigi- 
lant intelligence complex be maintained 
at full strength. To choose otherwise 
would indeed “cost us much of our free- 
dom” and “destroy much of what we 
value most.” Only the most naive per- 
son could believe that these radicals 
have “freedom” in mind. Anarchy at 
best, communism at worst, would be 
more accurate. 

FBI personnel, it appears reasonable 
to assume, and its dedicated Director, are 
as much interested, in their capacity as 
citizens, in resolving the pollution prob- 
lems as are the rest of us. But profes- 
sionally they are charged with monitor- 
ing the activities of subversives and po- 
tential subversives regardless of where 
the trail may lead. The Bureau’s profes- 
sional interest in this instance was not in 
Earth Day or the Senator’s presence 
there, as such, but in the appearance of 
Rennie Davis and others whose back- 
ground clearly warranted the presence of 
Bureau observers. The Senator's infer- 
ences noted throughout his speech were 
unfounded, unreasonable, and most un- 
becoming an official of that august body 
of the Congress. 

Tenth. Following the summary of the 
Earth Day program, there appeared two 
other items in the report both of which 
were background data on two organiza- 
tions: the SDS and the Progressive Labor 
Party, a Marxist-Leninist group which, 
in the Sino-Soviet estrangement, leans 
to the former. In the FBI agent's report 
no connection nor hint thereto was made 
between these groups and the Earth Day 
rally. 

The Senator from Maine chose, how- 
ever, to make a connection: 

What is the inference? ... the inference 
is that Earth Day, Senator Muskie, and many 
thousands of Americans who gathered to- 
gether to protest pollution were somehow re- 
lated to SDA and the Progressive Labor 
Party. 


A reading of the Bureau report could, 
it seems to me, warrant an entirely dif- 
ferent and more logical interpretation 
than that drawn by the Senator. The 
first part of the report was prepared on 
the basis of personal observation. The 
second and unrelated portion about the 
two groups was provided by others as 
stated in the report; for example, “a 
source has advised” or a “second source 
has advised.” From a point of content 
nothing appears in the two background 
documents relating to Earth Day, pollu- 
tion, or subjects pertaining thereto. The 
only reasonable inference which could be 
drawn was that the Senator had an un- 
processed report prepared apparently by 
an agent who had been given three as- 
signments. 

Mr. Hoover has been the backbone of 
America’s security system. He is, in a 
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sense, the George Patton, or the Vince 
Lombardi of the intelligence industry. If 
he finds it difficult to compromise with 
error and inadequacy, it is because of his 
zeal for perfection and integrity in a 
thankless profession. He has created an 
organization which necessarily brushes 
against the sorry sides of American life, 
from subversion to seduction, embezzle- 
ment to espionage, drugs to dynamite. A 
steady diet of this fare, day-in day-out, 
for 47 years would, humanly speaking, 
try the endurance of a St. Michael. As 
dean of the intelligence community he 
has elevated professional excellence 
above personal popularity or politics. 

If those who serve under him selfiessly 
relinquished a portion of their own free- 
dom and family time, it is to preserve a 
fuller freedom for others. The distin- 
guished Senator’s desire for freedom is 
felt as keenly by Mr. Hoover as the fol- 
lowing excerpt from his work, “A Study 
of Communism,” clearly underscores: 

America was founded on freedom. It has 
grown and prospered, spiritually and materi- 
ally, under freedom. And, in its deep and 
abiding faith in the ultimate triumph of 
freedom, America still holds the key to the 
future of mankind. With faith in the in- 
herent dignity and worth of the individual, 
America can face the future with vitality 
and resolute purpose. 


THE CURRENT RAIL STOPPAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. HENDER- 
son) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, with five and a half million 
members, and who employ more than 40 
million workers are meeting in conven- 
tion here in Washington at this time. 

Yesterday, they adopted a resolution 
which I think should be of interest to all 
Members of the House. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas, rail transportation is essential 
to life and commerce in these United States, 

Whereas, the 5,500,000 members of the 
independent business sector and their 40 
million employees are endangered by the 
current rail stoppage, 

Whereas, this stoppage is directed against 
a governmental corporation owned in com- 
mon by the peoples of this nation, 

Be it resolved by delegates assembled at 
this Ist National Conference called at Wash- 
ington by this National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, that: 

1. The Executive and Legislative Branches 
of Government move with firmness and 
speed to break the current impasse. 

2. Both Branches move vigorously there- 
after to promote a greater sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of labor unions by press- 
ing for and enacting a national “Right-to- 
Work” law. 


QUALIFYING PODIATRISTS FOR FHA 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE TO CON- 


STRUCT GROUP PRACTICE FA- 
CILITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. METCALFE) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation I introducd today proposes to 
qualify doctors of podiatric medicine for 
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mortgage insurance loans under the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s group 
practice facilities program. Designed to 
assure the availability of credit on rea- 
sonable terms to finance construction 
and equipment costs of group practice 
facilities, the program fails to include 
podiatrists among those eligible for such 
loan guarantees. Only doctors of medi- 
cine or osteopathy, dentistry, and optom- 
etry can presently qualify as primary ap- 
plicants for these FHA program benefits. 

It is essential that the Nation continue 
its efforts to develop a sound, coordinated 
national health policy, one which assures 
all citizens the availability of comprehen- 
sive health care, including podiatric care. 
In pursuit of this goal, group practice 
represents one meaningful alternative in 
the delivery of health care services. Yet 
the initial capital requirements for con- 
structing group practice facilities are 
substantial. For this reason, the group 
practice facilities program was enacted 
to provide incentives for and further 
stimulate the development of group prac- 
tice programs. 

The fact that podiatrists do not inde- 
pendently qualify for such FHA mortgage 
insurance is inconsistent with the pro- 
gram’s basic objective, namely, to en- 
courage the provision and delivery of 
comprehensive health care for all citi- 
zens. This inconsistency is further evi- 
dent when one considers the involvement 
of podiatrists in other important Federal 
health programs, including in part medi- 
care and medicaid. 

Alongside doctors of medicine, oste- 
opathy, and dentistry, podiatrists are de- 
fined as physicians for purposes of medi- 
care, part B, and fully participate in this 
vital health insurance program for the 
elderly. And when the Social Security 
Amendments of 1971 are enacted, added 
incentives for group practice develop- 
ment are fully expected to emerge, thus 
challenging all physicians, including 
podiatrists, to seek improved means of 
providing high quality, efficient health 
care services for medicare-medicaid 
beneficiaries. 

Equally important are the numerous 
national health insurance—NHI—pro- 
posals now pending in the Congress. 
Many of these measures stress the im- 
portance of group practice and prescribe 
for it a prominent role in any future NHI 
program. Podiatrists’ services, too, are 
integral parts of these same NHI meas- 
ures. Yet podiatrists, unlike other health 
professionals, are handicapped by their 
inability to independently qualify for 
FHA mortgage insurance loans to de- 
velop group practice facilities. 

I urge the Congress to correct this de- 
ficiency and thereby enable doctors of 
podiatric medicine to qualify for these 
gti FHA mortgage insurance bene- 

The text of the bill follows: 


ELR. 8565 

A bill to provide for inclusion of podiatric 

services among qualifying group practice 

facilities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1749aaa-5 of title 12, United States Code, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) In clause (1) at the end of the paren- 
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thetical phrase and immediately preceding 
the closing parenthesis, by adding a comma 
after the word “State” and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

“or in the case of podiatric diagnosis or 
treatment, is under the professional supervi- 
sion of persons licensed to practice podiatry 
in the State)”; 

(2) Im clause (2) by inserting following 
the words “or of persons licensed to practice 
dentistry in the State,” the words “or of per- 
sons licensed to practice podiatry in the 
State”. 

(3) In clause (3), subparagraph (A), by 
inserting after the words “or dental care”, 
the words “or podiatric care,” 

(4) In clause (3), subparagraph (B), by 
adding a comma after the words “or dental 
care” and inserting the words “or podiatric 
care” after such comma. 


FDA: CONSUMER'S FRIEND OR FOE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Food and Drug Administration has one 
of the most important consumer protec- 
tion responsibilities of any agency of 
government—protecting the food we eat 
and the medicine we take. Yet its record 
is largely undistinguished. 

Too often the FDA has demonstrated 
greater concern for the welfare of the 
industries it is supposed to regulate than 
with the welfare of the consumers it is 
supposed to protect. 

What began a half-century ago as a 
classic example of American Government 
reform at its best, has become a classic 
example of bureaucratic laxity, lethargy, 
and failure. 

I have fought to preserve the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Food and 
Drug Administration. I have introduced 
several pieces of legislation to put new 
life into this sleepy watchdog and sharp- 
en his teeth. In the next few days I will 
be submitting a measure dealing with 
truth-in-food labeling. 

Reporter James G. Driscoll writes in 
the May 17, 1971, National Observer 
about FDA “bumbling,” ‘“indecisive- 
ness,” “slipshod approach,” and “dealing 
almost casually with life-threatening 
danger’”—all of which leads him to con- 
clude that: 

Allowing for (its) handicaps, assessment 
of the evidence compels a largely negative 
conclusion about the agency. 


Mr. Driscoll’s article follows: 
FDA WatcHpoc Dogsn’r BITE 
(By James G. Driscoll) 


A cutting, angry tone overrides the usual 
soft accent of Rep. L. H. Fountain, North 
Carolina Democrat, as he rebukes James 
D. Grant, deputy commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA). “We can 
probably conclude that had the FDA been 
more diligent,” declares Mr, Fountain, biting 
off his words, “at least one life could have 
been saved.” 

Replies Mr. Grant, hunching forward un- 
comfortably at the congressional hearing: 
“Well, perhaps, might have been, yes.” 

Congressman Fountain's ire was aimed at 
the FDA’s handling, or mishandling, of the 
Spice of Life incident, which ended this 
spring with the accidental poisoning death 
of a Maryland man who ate garlic bread and 
fish smothered in cheese sauce, 

Spice of Life was a harmless meat tender- 
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izer, but at least 12 jars of it contained an 
entirely different substance, sodium nitrite, 
a chemical useful in medicines and in im- 
proving the appearance of meat and fish— 
but only if used in tiny amounts. In larger 
quantities sodium nitrite can be a deadly 
poison, as it was in this incident when it was 
sprinkled heavily on garlic bread and fish. 

The story of FDA’s failure to remove the 
poison from circulation before it killed 
Robert F. Hall, the father of six children, 
illuminates not only the frailties of this 
vital consumer-protection agency, but the 
staggering difficulty of its sensitive task. 

For meat tenderizers and thousands of 
other products, the FDA functions at the 
critical juncture of scientific expertise and 
consumer safety. It exists to protect you. 
“Our basic mission is consumer safety,” as- 
serts the agency’s commissioner, Dr. Charles 
C. Edwards. “Expressed in the simplest 
terms, this means protecting American citi- 
zens against health hazards and deception 
in the marketplace.” 

Your food. Your drugs. Your cosmetics, 
toys, and flammable fabrics. The FDA is 
supposed to make sure that those products 
don’t hurt you and, for drugs, that they 
effectively help you, as advertised. 

How good a job is the FDA doing? Not very 
good, its critics say, though it’s getting a 
little better. 

Consumers spend $240 billion a year on 
FDA-regulated products, and the agency ad- 
mittedly is handicapped by a lack of man- 
power. It has just 4,472 employes to police 
60,000 food companies and assure the safety 
of drugs and other products. (The Agricul- 
ture Department has nearly twice as many 
people inspecting meat and poultry as the 
FDA has employees.) The FDA also has been 
hampered by an unimpressive level of scien- 
tific competence among many of its own 
people and by occasional political interfer- 
ence from higher ups in its parent depart- 
ment, Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW). 

Allowing for those handicaps, assessment 
of the evidence compels a largely negative 
conclusion about the agency. The best- 
known example of its bumbling is the cycla- 
mate affair, which continues to embarrass 
the PDA. Recently Dr. Edwards admitted 
that he had given in to pressure from phar- 
maceutical companies and had agreed last 
summer that no recall of the artificial sweet- 
eners, which studies had shown to cause 
cancer in rats, would be needed. Instead, he 
permitted the industry to conduct a survey 
to determine the amount of cyclamate prod- 
uts still on the market. The survey was to 
be completed by Oct. 1, 1970, a month after 
FDA's ban on sales of cyclamate products 
theoretically took effect. 

To his chagrin, the FDA discovered in 
October that the industry survey had not 
even begun and that the artificial sweet- 
ener still was being sold in some areas. Not 
until April 1971, however, did the FDA 
finally order a recall of the principal cycla- 
mate sweetener that was still available in 
stores—Sucaryl, made by Abbott Labora- 
tories. The recall turned up $350,000 worth 
of Sucaryl. 

“We should have ridden herd on them 
[the drug companies] harder than we did,” 
Dr. Edwards conceded ruefully to Mr. 
Fountain. 

The cyclamate affair probably cost the job 
of Dr. Edwards’ predecessor, Dr. Herbert Ley, 
in 1969. He and Robert Finch, then HEW 
secretary, couldn't seem to decide whether 
to restrict cyclamates or to ban them, and 
went both ways in successive public an- 
nouncements. Amid the confusion, Dr. Ley 
was replaced. 

The FDA has shown similar indecisiveness 
in other controversies, such as its attempt to 
ban combination antibiotic drugs and a 
seven-year, intermittent battle with Abbott 
Laboratories over cleanliness problems with 
intravenous fluids. Perhaps no incident, how- 
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ever, brings the FDA as clearly into focus as 
the Spice of Life story. 

It begins with green meat, continues with 
a slipshod approach to the recall of a deadly 
product, and ends in death. It shows the FDA 
dealing almost casually with life-threatening 
danger, and the agency’s willingness to de- 
pend on an offender to clean up his own 
mess, In fairness, it also illustrates the diffi- 
culty of trying to trace a product through a 
complex chain of wholesalers and retailers, 
and the inclination of some people to use 
food products in unexpected ways. 

The first danger signal came last Sept. 21, 
when an Arlington, Va., restaurateur notified 
the county health department that raw steak 
turned bright green when sprinkled with 
Spice of Life Meat Tenderizer. The county 
department sent a sample of the tenderizer 
to the Virginia Agricultural and Commerce 
Department in Richmond, which found it to 
be almost entirely sodium nitrite. A state 
health inspector visited the distributor, Skin- 
ker Specialty Food Co. of Alexandria, Va., and 
destroyed 10 jars of Spice of Life there. 

CONSUMER WARNING 

Virginia officials notified the FDA’s Wash- 
ington, D.C., headquarters. Virginia also is- 
sued a news release on Noy. 16, warning con- 
sumers to beware of 214-pound jars of the 
tenderizer. The warning said a small amount 
of sodium nitrite “could cause serious injury, 
and a larger amount coutd be fatal.” 

The FDA had also issued a public warning, 
but in softer language, three days earlier. 
The nitrite “poses a potential hazard to 
health,” the FDA said, not mentioning the 
possibility of death. 

The FDA also began a peculiar procedure 
called a “voluntary recall.” This has no basis 
in law, or even in FDA regulations; it is an 
administrative procedure that grew out of a 
need to “act as rapidly as possible to get a 
product off the market,” Mr. Grant says. 

To carry out the recall, FDA relied—as it 
usually does—on the company that produced 
the dangerous product. The tenderizer had 
been packed by Mutual Spice Co. of North 
Bergen, N.J., a division of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Detroit. Between Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 2, Mutual telephoned the eight distribu- 
tors that had received Spice of Life and 
Country Tavern, another name for the same 
tenderizer. Spice of Life was sold in the large 
jars for restaurants and institutions; retail- 
ers sold Country Tavern in small tins for 
home use. On Noy. 2, Mutual sent a follow- 
up warning letter to the distributors in 
Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

It was unclear whether sodium nitrate had 
been packed in just the Virginia shipment, 
or in others too; there were no “batch num- 
bers” to help trace it. The tenderizer—made 
of papaya enzymes and salt—and sodium 
nitrite look alike, but the tenderizer smells 
musty. The tenderizer was kept in 200-pound 
brown drums at the Mutual plant, the nitrite 
in 400-pound blue drums in another build- 
ing. 

After Mutual’s warning, each distributor 
conducted a “subrecall.” “Skinker performed 
@ subrecall [an and around Washington, 
D.C.] by verbally advising route drivers to 
check customers’ stock for the product,” 
Congressman Fountain says. “No attempt 
was made by Mr. [Thomas C.] Skinker to 
advise customers about the recall or the 
inherent danger of the recall product.” 

Mr. Skinker says that his drivers “were 
instructed to contact anyone who might have 
bought some of the tenderizer.” And he 
asserts that it was “a very slow-moving item: 
We maybe bought a total of four cases, 12 
jars to the case.” 


“A SUCCESSFUL RECALL” 

The Skinker company notified Mutual on 
Nov. 9 that the recall was complete, according 
to an FDA report. Apparently the other dis- 
tributors did likewise, because a Feb. 26, 
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1971, memo from the FDA's New York district 
field office to Washington said the recall was 
over. Mutual's efforts, “along with the public 


warning, we feel resulted in a successful 
recall,” the memo said. 

It was not successful. On March 14, Robert 
L. Hall of District Heights, Md., visited a 
friend's bar-restaurant in nearby Washing- 
ton, D.C. His friend prepared a meal of baked 
halibut seasoned with cheese, salt, pepper, 
and Spice of Life. He also tasted two 
“sub” loaves of buttered bread seasoned with 
garlic salt and Spice of Life. The Spice of 
Life was being used as a s 

Mr. Hall ate the fish and most of the 
bread. He died that night of sodium-nitrite 
poisoning. 

The staff of Mr. Foutain’s House inter- 
governmental relations subcommittee heard 
about the death on March 18, just after 
listening to FDA witnesses on other prob- 
lems. The staff called the FDA, which said 
it would consider issuing a public warning 
by 3 p.m. that day. At 6 p.m., having heard 
nothing from the FDA, the staff notified 
the Washington Post, which published a 
story the next morning on the death. 

That afternoon the FDA again issued a 
public warning, this time using stronger lan- 
guage: “Some jars and cans of the product 
contain pure sodium nitrite, a deadly poison 
at high levels in foods.” 

And this time the FDA sent its own men 
scurrying after Spice of Life. They found 
12 jars in Kansas despite a blizzard. In 
Michigan, where heavy snow also was f: 
they recovered a few jars. In Minnesota they 
visited 20 restaurants, finding and destroy- 
ing two partly filled jars. In Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia they 
canvassed all of Skinker’s customers and 
found no tenderizer. Mr. Skinker sent let- 
ters to all the customers, with return cards 
for anyone who had some Spice of Life; no 
card was returned. 

Though not all the jars were found—and 
no one is certain that the danger is past— 
this time the FDA has gone all out to pre- 
vent another tragedy. And the Spice of Life 
story is not over. The FDA is investigating 
how the nitrite got in the wrong drums, and 
charges might be filed. Officials of Mutual 
and Hygrade refused to discuss the matter 
with The National Observer. 

RETHINKING RECALL POLICY 

The Spice of Life tragedy has jarred the 
FDA into rethinking its policy on recalls. 
In an interview, Dr. Edwards and Mr. Grant 
argued that a recall combined with a public 
warning as a valuable tool. It’s the fastest 
and most complete way to remove a product 
if there’s a real threat to the public health,” 
Dr, Edwards contends. 

Yet they acknowledged that the recall has 
been used too often: 1,400 times in fiscal 
1970, about a sixfold increase in six years. 
“We've used recalls for such things as up- 
side-down labels on cans of tomatoes,” Mr. 
Grant says, “when there was no health or 
economic-fraud problem involved.” They 
plan to reduce calls so the FDA can mon- 
itor them better. 

That may not be enough to come to grips 
with the important underlying problem— 
the FDA’s relationship to the industries it 
regulates. The relationship is too cozy, say 
some critics of the FDA who urge a heavier 
reliance on prosecutions and legal seizures 
of suspect goods instead of on voluntary 
recalls. One such critic is Gilbert Gold- 
hammer, an FDA employee for 32 years who 
now is a consultant to the Fountain sub- 
committee. 

POLICEMEN OR EDUCATORS? 

“We prided ourselves in the FDA on keep- 
ing an arm's length away from industry,” 
declares Mr. Goldhammer. “It was an ad- 
versary relationship, and there was no bud- 
dy-buddy stuff. Now the FDA tries to edu- 
cate these companies that sell dangerous 
stuff.” 
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Mr. Goldhammer left the FDA five years 
ago after having been an inspector, chief 
inspector, administrative assistant to the 
commissioner, and assistant director of the 
Bureau of Regulatory Compliance. “We con- 
sidered ourselves a police agency, not an 
education agency. We were food and drug 
detectives,” he says, adding that today’s 
FDA has “forgotten its mission. It does little 
enforcing.” 

The FDA and the Edwards regime do have 
their boosters. Rep. Clarence J. Brown, Jr., an 
Unio Republican and member of the 
Fountain subcommittee, contends that Dr. 
Edwards is “a much better administrator than 
Dr. Ley, and Dr. Ley was better than his 
predecessor, Dr. James Goddard.” Mr. Brown 
asserts that Dr. Edwards is “more balanced 
and fair.” 

And Mr. Brown has a good deal of sym- 
pathy for anyone who is FDA commissioner. 
“It’s a rotten business to try to do ae perfect 
job, because the area is so explosive. The 
FDA can save lives by letting drugs on the 
market or by keeping some off. Or they can 
let one on the market that poisons my kids.” 
He likens the job to “picking your way among 
the land mines.” 

Mr. Brown also notes the (“dramatic 
changes in science and technology” that have 
brought many new drugs and food additives 
to the marketplace. Dr. Edwards and Mr. 
Grant cite this same point as evidence of the 
scientific problems facing the FDA. 

Dr, Edwards says he has made “significant 
strides” in. hiring competent scientists for 
the FDA, In the past, many good scientists 
avoided the FDA because it offered little 
opportunity for basic research. Now, however, 
“there is an element of action at the FDA 
sometimes too much action,” which Dr. 
Edwards says is attracting high-quality 
scientists. So is the new FDA-operated 
toxicological laboratory at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Dr. Edwards, a former management con- 
sultant as well as a surgeon, is tightening the 
FDA bureaucracy in an attempt to anticipate 
crises before they happen. He expects no more 
than. 75 per cent success in this goal, because 
he considers a higher expectation unrealistic. 

Dr. Edwards’ managerial time is sharply 
curtailed by complaints and inquiries from 
the FDA's various “publics.” Four congress- 
men telephoned on one recent morning, for 
example, and he hears repeatedly from drug 
lobbyists, food industry lobbyists, and con- 
sumer groups. His predecessor, Dr. Ley, com- 
plained about incessant calls from drug 
lobbyists, adding that he seldom heard from 
consumer advocates except for a Ralph Na- 
der group. 

Dr. Edwards says that none of his pub- 
lics is shy, and that consumer groups “al- 
ways get my ear. In fact, they force us to 
anticipate problems sometimes.” Yet both 
Dr. Edwards and Mr. Grant assert that con- 
sumer lobbies are “fragmented,” and seldom 
seem to work toward the same goal. 

Consumer groups are relatively new to 
pressure lobbying at the FDA. They were 
rarely heard from during the regimes of 
Dr. Goddard, who left the FDA in 1968 after 
2% years as Commissioner, and Dr. Ley. Strik- 
ing in his newly grown full beard and mus- 
tache, Dr. Goddard—who works in India for 
the Ford Foundation—told The National 
Observer during a trip to New York City 
that he had to keep reminding FDA people 
that they were representing consumers. “The 
problem to avoid, for an agency that is sup- 
posed to protect the consumer, is [losing] 
contact with consumer viewpoints.” 

Dr. Edwards has not lost this contact, but 
if consumer groups work at cross purposes, 
outnumbered and outfinanced by hard-work- 
ing industry lobbyists, the end result may 
be the same as if he had. So may it be if the 
FDA pays little attention to consumers. 

At 47, Dr. Edwards is lean, energetic, and, 
though tempered by 17 rather stormy months 
on the job, still optimistic about the FDA. 
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He dces not agree with Dr. Ley that the com- 
missioner’s job “may be nearly impossible.” 
Rather, Dr. Edwards contends that “given 
sufficient time and backing, we can make 
this a pretty highly efficient regulatory 
agency.” 

The FDA is a long way from that goal 
now. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION NEEDED 
FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. JAMES V. STANTON) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in March the Cleveland re- 
gional office of the Federal Trade 
Commission held a series of consumer 
protection hearings in Cleveland. An 
overwhelming majority of those who tes- 
tified came from low-income neighbor- 
hoods. 

Testimony from 216 residents showed 
retail food stores and credit were the 
major source of all consumer complaints. 

On the West Side, which includes my 
constituents in the 20th Congressional 
District, many residents felt door-to-door 
sales were an even greater problem than 
deceptive food and credit practices. 

Retail food store complaints focused 
on first, inferior quality meats and prod- 
uce sold at inner-city stores; second, in- 
creases in prices on ““Mother’s Day”—the 
day welfare checks are received; third, 
inner-city stores often have higher prices 
than stores in white suburbia; and 
fourth, advertised specials are frequently 
not available at inner-city stores. 

Witnesses said they tend to shop at 
nearby inner-city stores not only because 
of transportation problems, but also be- 
cause these stores will accept food stamps 
and welfare vouchers. A majority of food 
stores in suburban areas will not, accord- 
ing to complaints. 

The second major area of complaints 
concerned credit. Testimony indicated 
this was the major problem on the city’s 
West Side. 

These hearings indicated low-income 
consumers consider credit a most valua- 
ble commodity, largely because it is so 
difficult for these people to obtain due to 
their limited financial resources. These 
people are extremly protective in main- 
taining an acceptable credit rating. Even 
if the low-income consumer does under- 
stand the truth-in-lending law, he often 
cannot shop for credit because his credit 
sources are so limited. Merchants who 
entice these shoppers to buy at appar- 
ently low prices which hide interest 
rates, actually “sell money” rather than 
products to many inner-city, ghetto, and 
low-income consumers, according to the 
FTC report on the hearings. 

In summarizing results of these hear- 
ings, Mrs. Carol G. Emerling, director of 
the FTC’s Cleveland office, reported 60.6 
percent of all consumer complaints 
involved misrepresentation—deceptive 
sales and credit—and food sales—decep- 
tive pricing and quality. 

The report concluded that 45 percent 
of these complaints involved practices 
that come under FTC regulatory author- 
ity. Of 71 specific complaints, 42 in- 
volved industrywide practices such as 
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automobile warranties, computer billing, 
encyclopedia and magazine door-to-door 
sales, and tire claims. In other words, 
nearly half the complaints made at these 
hearings should have been acted upon by 
the FTC in Washington. 

Thus it was not surprising when Mrs. 
Emerling observed: 

There is a significant amount of con- 
sumer distrust of Federal agencies and con- 
Sumer protection groups, which results i» 
inertia. 


TWO BILLS FOR THE PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced two bills today. It is impor- 
tant that we as a Congress assert the in- 
dividual’s right to have at least one pos- 
session that cannot be confiscated for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

It is with this conviction that I re- 
introduce today the National Homestead 
Exemption Act of 1971 to abolish a sec- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code that 
permits the Federal Government to take 
away a man’s home as payment for un- 
paid taxes. 

While I recognize the need for equi- 
table and uniform enforcement of income 
tax laws, I view as unduly severe the 
the Government’s authority to deprive 
a person of perhaps his most cherished 
material possession. 

Several States, including my home 
State of Texas, have statutes exempt- 
ing a homestead from tax liens. State 
statutes, however, do not protect the in- 
dividual from Federal tax liens against 
his property. 

I feel it is incumbent upon us to adopt 
the attitude of respect for a man’s home 
that many States have embodied in their 
homestead exemption laws. I urge my 
colleagues to extend this philosophy to 
the Federal level by acting promptly and 
favorably on this proposal. 

My second bill recognizes that for a 
substantial number of taxpayers the 
yearly struggle with complex tax forms 
and involved regulations is a time of 
dread, annoyance, and bewilderment. 

Eventual reforms of the tax maze are 
inevitable, but in the meantime there are 
many small taxpayers who cannot afford 
the luxury of professional assistance in 
filing for tax returns. The small taxpay- 
ers I refer to are the many millions with 
incomes under $10,000 who pay claims 
they consider unjust because of the 
frightening prospect of having to contest 
their claims with the Government. 

It is in behalf of these taxpayers that 
I am today reintroducing a bill to estab- 
lish a Small Tax Division within the Tax 
Court of the United States to give a fair 
and sympathetic hearing to any taxpayer 
aa a assessed deficiency of less than 

The division would be comprised of 
20 commissioners appointed by the U.S. 
Tax Court whose function it would be to 
redetermine an assessed deficiency and 
allow a tax refund not to exceed $2,500. 

Within a tax system that provides 
generous breaks and relief for huge 
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corporations and personal fortunes, there 
is surely room for a body that concerns 
itself with a large segment of taxpayers 
to whom every dollar paid out in Federal 
taxes involves a personal sacrifice. I urge 
my colleagues to support me in this 
attempt to give the taxpayer of modest 
resources some effective recourse against 
a huge bureaucracy that disposes of 85 
percent of its contested tax claims with- 
out court adjudication. 


WCBS ENDORSES DRUG CONTROL 
BILL 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, no one 
disputes the severity of the drug abuse 
problem in the Armed Forces, or the need 
for Congress to act quickly to fashion 
effective remedial programs to enable the 
services to cope with the addiction epi- 
demic. 

On May 10, 1971, I introduced H.R. 
8216, the Armed Forces Drug Control Act 
of 1971 which I believe presents a prac- 
tical approach to treating drug addic- 
tion among members of the Armed 
Forces. In addition to providing for com- 
prehensive treatment-rehabilitation-pre- 
vention programs in each of the Armed 
Forces and containing a uniform am- 
nesty-treatment provision, the bill states 
that no member of an armed force who, 
during his active duty, is determined to 
be addicted to a narcotic drug may be 
separated from service until such time 
as he is adjudged to be free of any habit- 
ual dependence on drugs. The retention 
provision of H.R. 8216 is an innovative 
provision and I am pleased that it has 
had a favorable reception by other Mem- 
bers and by the press. 

On May 13, and 14, WCBS radio broad- 
cast an excellent editorial on the critical 
nature of the drug abuse problem in the 
military, and endorsed my approach to 
solving the problem. I am inserting the 
text of the WCBS editorial in the REC- 
orp at this point for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

DRUGS IN THE MILITARY 

Today, more on the problem of drug abuse 
within the Armed Services, 

The Defense Department points out that 
the problem is not pecullar to the military, 
but is a refiection of the increase in drug 
abuse that is afflicting American society, 
civilian and military. 

That is probably correct. Nevertheless, we 
believe the Armed Services have an obliga- 
tion to those who become addicted to nar- 
cotics while serving in the military: to treat 
and we hope cure the ailment before the 
men are discharged. 

The military is reneging on a moral obli- 
gation when it discharges veterans with a 
dope habit, a habit that is easy to come by 
in Vietnam. Purthermore, it’s bad social pol- 
icy. An addicted veteran discharged into 
civilian life is yery likely to become a crim- 
inal to finance his habit. 

This week, Congressman John Monagan 
of Connecticut introduced a bill In Wash- 
ington that would establish a Drug Abuse 
Control Corps to set up and supervise a drug 
abuse control program for the Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Within the bill is a provision that states 
no member of the Armed Services addicted to 
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a narcotic drug may be discharged until his 
habitual dependence on the drug is gone. 

While Congressman Monagan’s bill is not 
necessarily the only legislation that can be 
designed on this subject, it does have the 
right basic idea—and that is to charge the 
Armed Services with responsibility for treat- 
ment of its addicts before returning them to 
civilian life. 


TURBO TRAIN TOUR 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a signifi- 
cant test program which Congress re- 
cently initiated is the High Speed Ground 
Transportation Act, the legislation which 
has led to development of the New York- 
to-Boston Turbo Train and the New 
York-to-Washington Metroliner. Both 
runs have provided significant informa- 
tion and operational improvements. They 
have a foundation for future improve- 
ments in train service for Connecticut 
citizens, and for citizens throughout the 
country. 

The Turbo Train, which is made by 
Sikorsky Aircraft, is now venturing from 
its New England home to display its qual- 
ities to the West. On May 15, the train 
left Providence, R.I. for a week of dem- 
onstrations and performance tests in 
Pueblo, Colo. The train will highlight 
the week by carrying Secretary of Trans- 
portation John A. Volpe the last 60 miles 
of the trip to Pueblo for the dedication 
of the Department’s new High Speed 
Ground Test Center. 

In light of the significant role which 
the Congress has played in the success of 
the whole Turbo Train project, I should 
like to enter into the Recorp for the in- 
formation of my colleagues the summary 
nae schedule of events for this western 

p. 

Stratford, Connecticut—The TurboTrain, 
Sikorsky Aircraft’s high-speed intercity pas- 
senger train, leaves its home base of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Saturday (May 15), for 
Pueblo, Colorado to participate in the dedica- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion’s (DOT) High-Speed Ground Test 
Center. 

Newly refurbished inside and out and with 
a number of technical modifications, the 
train will be on display at the Pueblo Center 
May 19th and 20th. It will begin its journey 
home on May 21st. 

The second TurboTrain will continue its 
daily scheduled trip between Boston and 
New York. It is also scheduled soon to un- 
dergo refurbishment after two years of serv- 
ice as part of the DOT's Northeast Corridor 
high-speed ground demonstration, The Tur- 
boTrain project was extended for an addi- 
tional two years by the DOT in January 1971 
in a program which includes adding two 
more cars to each train next year to increase 
capacity from 144 seats to 240 seats. The 
trains are leased by Sikorsky to the DOT. 

The TurboTrain, highly advanced mechant- 
cally, utilizes aircraft-type gas turbine en- 
gines for power and has a pendulus banking 
Suspension system which causes it to bank 
inward on curves instead of outward, en- 


abling it to round curves at speeds 30-40%, 
faster than regular trains with passenger 
comfort and safety. The suspension system 
also enables the train to operate with high- 
ly improved performance on existing tracks. 
The train is streamlined and has 2 luxurious 
interior. It has been tested at speeds of more 
than 170 mph, and regularly reaches speeds 
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of more than 100 mph in operational service, 
depending on track conditions. 

The TurboTrain is the only new non-elec- 
trified intercity passenger train to be de- 
veloped in this country in the past 15 years. 

The newly refurbished train, painted white 
with red and black stripes, will leave the 
Providence maintenance facility at approxi- 
mately 5:30 A.M. Saturday. It will arrive at 
Buffalo in late afternoon around 5:30, where 
it will remain for the night. 

It is scheduled to depart from Buffalo at 
about 8:00 AM. Sunday, and will pass 
through Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Wayne, In- 
diana and other cities on route to Chicago 
where it is expected at about 4:00 P.M. 

It will leave Chicago Monday at about 7:00 
A.M. The train will arrive at Kansas City at 
about 3:00 P.M. It will arrive at La Junta, 
Colorado at about midnight. It will lay over 
in La Junta until Wednesday morning when 
it will carry Transportation Secretary John 
A. Volpe and his party to the dedication cere- 
monies at Pueblo, about 60 miles away. 

The train will leave Pueblo for Providence 
Friday, May 21, but the exact schedule is not 
yet firm. 


EARLY YEARS, A NEW MAGAZINE 
FOR TEACHERS OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a grow- 
ing number of Americans share an awak- 
ening interest in the problems and op- 
portunities of early childhood. Educators 
and noneducators have more and more 
become aware that in the first 5 years 
of life, many children gain or lose the 
chance to achieve in school. Nutritionists 
are more and more concerned about the 
impact of the early years of life for 
growth in later life. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, citizens in all 
walks of life have come to believe that 
equality of educational opportunity must 
rest upon early initiatives in child de- 
velopment—initiatives which supply ade- 
quate cognitive and effective learning, 
good food for growth of brain and body, 
mental and physical health care and, 
when necessary, good family counseling. 

At the time when this interest in early 
childhood is burgeoning, Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to note that a new magazine 
has appeared, a magazine which will 
serve the interests of teachers, adminis- 
trators, researchers, and others con- 
cerned with the very young. 

Early Years is the name of the maga- 
zine, and it is published and edited by 
Allen Raymond, a man of great ability 
and high dedication to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Mr, Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the editorial advisory board of 
this new journal is the former Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for Education and U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. James E. Allen, 
Jr., now of the faculty at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orp I insert the text of Dr. Allen’s edi- 
torial in the initial—spring 1971—issue 
of Early Years: 

EDITORIAL 

Everyone who shares concern for chil- 
dren—and the schools that seek to serve 
them—must be heartened by the growing em- 
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phasis on the early childhood years. Research 
and experience are producing a greater un- 
derstanding and more precise knowledge of 
the growth and learning processes of these 
years—knowledge that is, in turn, reinforcing 
the belief in their crucial importance in the 
life span. 

Not only does more development of intel- 
ligence take place in the early childhood 
years than in any other similar period of 
life, but it is in these years that a foundation 
is built for future physical and mental health 
and for the eventual full development of 
the potential of each individual. In relation- 
ship to the total school experience, it is be- 
coming ever more apparent that the charac- 
ter and content of the learning of these early 
year's will significantly and lastingly affect 
the ability of children to benefit from their 
future educational opportunities. 

Of obvious and fundamental importance 
is the effect of these beginning experiences 
on the acquisition of the basic learning skills. 
For this reason, the opportunity provided for 
the early years is a matter of great concern 
in the current nationwide Right to Read ef- 
fort, It was while I was serving as United 
States Commissioner of Education that I 
initiated and President Nixon endorsed this 
campaign. Its immediate aim: To eliminate 
from the schools of America the totally un- 
justifiable reading deficiencies that affect one 
out of every four students, Its long-range 
goal: That, by the end of the 1970s, no child 
shall be leaving school without the skill and 
the desire to read to the limits of his capabili- 
ity. 

The growing emphasis on the early child- 
hood years will find expression and imple- 
mentation in a variety of ways. Public edu- 
cation will expand its responsibility to in- 
clude earlier years in the framework of formal 
schooling. Day-care centers, likely to increase 
greatly in number in the years ahead, will 
give more attention to their educational re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. Parents will 
seek new ways to help. 

Because of the extremely sensitive and 
formative nature of the early childhood 
years, it is imperative that all programs be 
of the highest quality, using to full advan- 
tage new approaches, new technology, new 
ideas, new understandings. The emphasis 
should be on flexibility and freedom. Learn- 
ing activities must not be so formalized as 
to inhibit natural inquisitiveness and the 
excitement of discovery. 

Parents and teachers alike will be seeking 
new sources of guidance and practical help. 
To provide such help is the goal of this mag- 
azine. 

The growing emphasis on the beginning 
years of life provides a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to improve education and to realize 
for many more the satisfaction of a fuller 
use of abilities and talents. 

WASHINGTON REPORT: CONGRESS IS MOVING 
TOWARD A CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN, BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS 
Mr. Speaker, in addition to the edi- 

torial by Dr. Allen, I insert in the Rec- 
orp an article of my own in the first is- 
sue of Early Years. My own essay is 
a brief description of the outlook for 
passage by this Congress of the Com- 
prehensive Child Development Act, which 
enjoys widespread bipartisan cosponsor- 
ship in both the House and Senate and 
which the House Select Education Sub- 
committee, which I have the honor to 
chair, is now considering. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON Report: Concress Is MOVING 
Towarp A CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 

(By Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS) 


The 92nd Congress may see Americans 
setting up early childhood programs for the 
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sake of children. In my judgment, it’s about 
time. 

Let me explain why I speak of childhood 
programs for the sake of children. The fact 
is that since the Civil War, there have been 
schools and school-like institutions for the 
very young in America, But they have been 
started, and sometimes federally supported, 
with the interests of mothers and of the gov- 
ernment, rather than the child, in mind. 

During World War II, for example, hun- 
dreds of thousands of women went into war 
plants as welders and assemblers to take the 
places of the millions of men who went to 
war. Their children were taken care of in 
federally-financed play schools (Lanham 
Act), either right in the war plants or near 
their mothers’ homes. When the boys came 
home from the war we wanted the women 
out of the plants so the men could have 
those well paying jobs. Shutting down the 
day care centers was a help in getting the 
women back into the home. 

Just as Maria Montessori’s methods, orig- 
inally pioneered in the slums of Rome, were 
taken up by the well-to-do in America, so 
the provision of day care centers for working 
women has lent impetus to the growth of the 
kindergarten movement for the children of 
the middle and upper classes. And, though 
we discontinued the Lanham Act schools dur- 
ing the years immediately after World War 
II, we have come to see in the years since 
that the programs we had started out of ex- 
pediency were valuable in their own right. 

Now we are on the verge of having child 
care and development programs for the sake 
of the children. Today we are driven not by 
the urgency of war but by concern for the 
well-being of the young. 


CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Psychologists recently have come to learn 
significantly more about the way children 
grow and, as a result, we have a deeper ap- 
preciation of what intelligence and develop- 
ment mean. Traditionally, it was easy to con- 
ceive of a child care program: the creche and 
the orphanage represent its paradigm—tfood, 
a roof over the child's head, a bed to sleep 
on at night—the basic needs of life viewed 
as the basic needs of childhood. But with 
our new understanding of intelligence as 
protean and evolving, we have started to look 
for ways in which to affect its formation. 

Not surprisingly, we have found them. 
Emotional security, stimulating environ- 
ment, good food and health care all contrib- 
ute to the development of a child’s intelli- 
gence, ability, creativity and interest in the 
world. So does the social situation into which 
a child is placed. In recent years, and par- 
ticularly since the monumental studies made 
under the direction of James S. Coleman, it 
has become clear that children from poor 
surroundings develop much more quickly 
when they mix with children from homes of 
higher socio-economic status—it broadens 
their horizons beyond what the late Oscar 
Lewis called the “culture of poverty.” 

Child development, then, has come to 
mean those programs for children that are 
based on the notion that a child’s potential 
is fulfilled, not in some set proportion, but in 
accordance with the opportunities supplied 
by parents and the society in which he lives. 

WHAT WE HAVE 

The kind of child care that can tap a 
child's potential in the ways we now think 
possible, is not widely available, For the rich, 
of course, there are some schools—often they 
charge more than $2,000 per child per year— 
that approach child care in creative and sci- 
entifically sound ways. But they don’t nearly 
meet the need. 

Neither do available federally-supported 
child care and development programs. Most 
are financed by Titles IV-A and IV-B of 
the Social Security Act and Titles I, II-B and 
III-B of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
These programs accommodate only 641,000 
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children, representing only a fraction of the 
4.9 million preschool children of working 
parents. We have only begun to make child 
development programs available to the chil- 
dren of welfare recipients and the very poor. 

Head Start is probably the closest thing 
we have to comprehensive child develop- 
ment programming, and it is available to 
only 89,000 children. Yet even Head Start, 
our best attempt, is embedded in the cul- 
ture of poverty, is limited in scope and, all 
too often, supplies little more than custo- 
dial care, 

ACTION IN THE HOUSE 


In August 1969, Patsy T, Mink (D-Hawaili), 
Ogden R. Reid (R-N.Y.) and I introduced 
the Comprehensive Preschool Education and 
Child Day Care bill in the House. Our pro- 
posal provided voluntary programs of early 
childhood development, open to all children 
but with priority for disadvantaged children. 
The bill sought to eliminate the arbitrary 
divisions among “day care,” “preschool” and 
“child health” programs, and sought to set 
up standards of programming for such opera- 
tions. The bill also would have made it 
possible for programs to be operated by 
public or private nonprofit or profit-making 
organizations. 

Later, in February 1970, Congressman 
John Dellenback of Oregon and several of 
his colleagues introduced the Comprehensive 
Head Start Child Development bill of 1970. 
This bill was in many ways similar to the 
Brademas-Mink-Reid bill, but is specifically 
extended services upward to 14-year-olds. 

Because of the similarity between the 
Dellenback and the Brademas-Mink-Reid 
bills, final testimony in February and March 
involved both bills. By the end of March, 
our subcommittee had held a total of 17 
days of hearings and collected over 1,000 
pages of testimony. 

After a number of hard-working markup 
sessions in May and June, we combined many 
features of both bills and, in September, the 
Select Education Subcommittee favorably 
reported a new bill, H.R. 19362, to the full 
House Education and Labor Committee. 


STILL ANOTHER BILL 


Because the 91st Congress adjourned 
without further action on this subcommittee 
bill, it represented the point from which we 
started work in the 92nd. After a number of 
meetings and discussions to improve on the 
1970 bill, on March 24, 1971, on behalf of 
myself and a bipartisan coalition of ten 
members of the House of Representatives, 
I introduced the most up-to-date version of 
the bill. 

Other original sponsors of the bill are: 
Patsy T. Mink (Hawaii), James H. Scheuer 
(N.Y.), Lloyd Meeds (Wash.), William Clay 
(Mo.), Albert Quie (Minn.), Ogden R. Reid 
(N.Y.), John Dellenback (Ore.), Alphonzo 
Bell (Cal.) and Orval Hansen (Idaho). 

A major provision of the bill calls for es- 
tablishment of Local Policy Councils, com- 
posed of parents of children in the neigh- 
borhoods to be served. The bill also estab- 
lishes the Office of Child Development in the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to coordinate all federally-supported 
child development programs. (The present 
Office of Child Development was created by 
executive order only.) 

Other key features of the bill are: author- 
ization of construction of day care facil- 
ities; training for personnel to operate the 
programs, and funds for the actual oper- 
ation of such programs so long as they 
meet established requirements. 

At this writing, some 80 members of the 
House have joined me as co-sponsors of 
this legislation and, under the able lead- 
ership of Senators Walter Mondale (D-Minn.) 
and Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), we expect coordi- 
nated action on a companion measure in the 
Senate. 

For the millions of American children for 
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whom there are at present no adequate 
day care and development services, this bill 
offers new hope. To President Nixon, who in 
February 1969 committed his Administration 
“to providing all American children an op- 
portunity for healthful and stimulating de- 
velopment during the first five years of life,” 
this bill represents a way to keep a promise. 

As bipartisan legislation for a high public 
purpose—the lives of children—the Com- 
prehensive Child Development bill of 1971 
merits the support of all Americans, I be- 
lieve that it will gain that support and be- 
come law during the 92nd Congress, 


REMARKS OF TOM WICKER, NEW 
YORK TIMES, AT THE ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY JOURNALISM AWARDS 
LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
APRIL 28, 1971 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, few 
persons within this generation have 
made so great an impact in so short a 
period of time on the people of the 
United States as did Robert F. Kennedy. 

I believe that most observers of the 
life of Robert Kennedy would agree that 
one of the characteristics we most iden- 
tify with him was his extraordinary sen- 
sitivity to, and compassion for, those in 
trouble or in suffering. 

It was, therefore, most appropriate that 
in December 1968, a group of journalists 
established the Robert F. Kennedy Jour- 
nalism Awards to give recognition to out- 
standing achievement on the part of 
journalists who most effectively describe 
the kinds of concerns which were Robert 
Kennedy’s. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to have 
been present on April 28, 1971, at the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts for the Third Annual Robert 
F. Kennedy Journalism Awards, and I 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the recipients of the award this year. 
I should like to insert in the Record the 
text of the program on this occasion, con- 
taining both the names and works of the 
awardees. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to insert 
at this point in the Recorp the eloquent 
remarks of one of this Nation’s most 
effective journalists, Tom Wicker of the 
New York Times, who was the keynote 
speaker on April 28. 

I do not believe I have heard a more 
powerful discussion of the role of the 
press in a free society than Mr. Wicker’s 
address on this occasion. 

The materials to which I have made 
reference follow: 

REMARKS OF TOM WICKER 

What were the virtues of Robert Kennedy? 
Those who knew him better than I can 
answer for themselves, but perhaps we might 
agree on two; perhaps we might agree that 
he was sensitive and tough. By sensitive, I 
mean that he was a man of compassion, but 
of anger, too; and I mean that he not only 
had generosity in his heart but an openness 
in his nature that allowed him to see, to 


feel, to learn and grow. He was sensitive to 
all about him; there was nothing oblivious 
about Robert Kennedy. 


And when I say he was tough, I don’t mean 
in that cheap and cliche fashion too often 
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celebrated in these precincts as “hard- 
nosed.” I mean he had the courage to judge 
things for himself, the determination to act 
as best he could, the resourcefulness and the 
knowledge of things that enabled him in 
his brief hour to do more than most can 
achieve in a lifetime. Those who called him 
ruthless misjudged the quality of his tough- 
ness, not the fact that he had it. 

So although he was frequently enough at 
odds with newspapers and newspaper men, 
I think it’s fitting that the awards to be 
presented later should be made in his name; 
I think Robert Kennedy in his sensitivity 
and toughness held up a light we of the 
press, in an hour of trial of our own, would 
do well to follow. That’s true here in Wash- 
ington and it’s true for reporters elsewhere, 
particularly for those who find themselves 
involved in or exposed to stories like those 
to be honored here today. 


THE SAME PROBLEM 


We really all have the same problem. 
Whether it’s Nick Kotz on the inequities of 
Jamie Whitten or Tony Ripley on the mono- 
lith of the A-E.C. or Jack Nelson on the 
failures and distortions of the F.B.I. or Peter 
Arnett on the vast shapeless horror of Viet- 
nam, NBC on migrant labor or CBS on the 
selling of the Pentagon—any of these stories 
require for understanding a sensitivity to 
life—compassion and anger and generosity 
and openness. And to tell them as they 
should be told takes toughness—the courage 
to judge, determination and resourcefulness. 

But today almost any example of that kind 
of sensitivity and toughness in the press or 
on television leads to an outcry, an attack 
from high places, or perhaps, a whining pro- 
test cloaked to appear as not a protest or even 
a subpoena; and, I'm sorry to say, not in- 
frequently the sensitivity and toughness of 
one part of the press leads to an attack from 
another. In these circumstances, I think re- 
porters and editors need to recall another of 
Robert Kennedy’s virtues. We need to know 
who we are and what we must do, as I think 
he came to know those things about himself. 

After all, there are a lot of people in and 
out of the profession, in and out of govern- 
ment, who're trying to tell us who and what 
we are. We are even being told at exalted 
levels that the American press has something 
of a Marxist function—that it’s our duty to 
serve the interests of the state. More specifi- 
cally and absurdly, that it’s our duty to serve 
the interests of a briefly authorized national 
Administration and of a particular policy. 

THE COURAGE TO JUDGE FOR OURSELVES 

Let’s have the courage to judge for our- 
selves who we are and what we must do. Let’s 
make it clear, and I believe we never have 
fully done so, that the press of America is 
not an adjunct of politics or an appendage of 
the government but an estate of its own, with 
its own responsibilities and its own commit- 
ments. And those responsibilities and com- 
mitments are only the greater because, in a 
very real sense, we are a privileged class—en- 
dowed with a Constitutional position, a close 
vantage point, and, that rare thing in Amer- 
ican life today, something useful to do. 

Let’s mistrust the fatal lure of the pressbox 
mentality—that voice that tells us it’s 
enough, as one of Conrad’s heroes was ad- 
vised by his father, to “look on—make no 
sound!” 

Let's not succumb to the truth-machine 
syndrome version the notion that somewhere 
there’s a perfect and unassailable version of 
what happened, and that anything deviating 
from that immaculate—but usually self-serv- 
ing—account is a disservice to the Republic. 
If reporters don’t know that truth is plural, 
they ought to be lawyers. 

Let’s beware of elevating the “official 
source” to an exaitation that only its official 
standing, not its substance or its meaning, 
could give it. Neither truth nor understand- 
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ing is reserved in this country or any other, 
to people elected or appointed. 

Let’s have objectivity if it kills us, and 
someday it might, but not that objectivity 
that persists in treating all facts as if any one 
is the equivalent of any other—not that ob- 
jectivity that operates on the mindless as- 
sumpion that to think and judge and evalu- 
ate is original reporter’s sin. 


THE PRESS IS NOT THE ROOT CAUSE OF THE 
TROUBLE 


Let’s be firm in the knowledge that what- 
ever our sins—and they are many—and what- 
ever our deficiencies—and they are myriad— 
the press is not the root cause of the trouble 
in this country or in the world. The press 
sent no troops to Vietnam and if the New 
York Times ceased to publish tomorrow, the 
war still couldn’t be won or justified. The 
real question is—what did we do, when we 
had the chance, to prevent the nightmare? 
We listened to the official sources. 

The press did not create the poor and the 
downtrodden in America and if NBC went 
off the air tonight, they would still be with 
us in their miserable millions. The real ques- 
tion is—how shall we meet our responsibility 
to nag and ceaselessly prod the conscience 
of the rich? I don’t think we're doing it. 

The press did not divide the races in Amer- 
ica, and if the Washington Post abandoned 
its editorial page tomorrow, the races 
wouldn’t be reconciled, far from it. And the 
real question is—are we doing enough to 
document and convey the shame and danger 
of the situation to those within and without 
the government who don’t know or don’t 
care? I doubt it seriously. 


OUR REAL WORK OF LOOKING FOR 
AND SETTING IT DOWN 


Those are the questions before us—these 
and many others like them—and if Robert 
Kennedy is not here to help us find the an=- 
swers, his light is all around us, his sen- 
sitivity and toughness and knowledge of 
himself are there as models. And if we see by 
such a light, we'll scarcely trouble to defend 
ourselves against false charges and self-serv- 
ing demands; and we'll discern without such 
difficulty that those who want us to report 
“good news” or “what is right about Amer- 
ica” are simply those who are afraid we 
might do our real work of looking for the 
truth and setting down what we find, harsh 
and beautiful on the page and on the screen, 

And by the same light, I think we could 
continue to know the truth of my great col- 
league, James Reston, once said in my hear- 
ing to a very high official of the government. 
I had been threatened by that personage, or 
so it seemed to me, and I reported that to 
Mr. Reston, then our bureau chief, and he 
picked up the phone immediately and called 
the man. “Listen,” he said, “there's one thing 
you ought to understand. We're going to be 
here long after you're gone.” 

And so we are. And so we always will be, 
I believe, if we have the sensitivity and the 
toughness to know who we are and what we 
must do. 


THE TRUTH 


THE THIRD ANNUAL ROBERT F, KENNEDY 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


As Robert Kennedy saw and listened to 
the poor—Blacks, Indians, Chicanos, Appa- 
lachians, migrant workers, the unemployed, 
the disabled—so did the journalists who trav- 
eled with him. 

The Robert F. Kennedy Journalism Awards 
program was founded by a group of these 
journalists in December, 1968, to encourage 
and recognize outstanding achievement in 
portraying those aspects of American Life 
which occupied so much of his attention— 
the victims of economic conditions, racial 
prejudice, malnutrition, governmental abuse 
or neglect—or simply the indifference of the 
more fortunate. 

The awards honor working journalists 
whose work illuminates the life styles, handi- 
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caps and hopes of the disadvantaged with in- 
sights into the causes, conditions and reme- 
dies of their plight. 

The awards program is sponsored by the 
Journalism Awards Committee on the Prob- 
lems of Poverty and Discrimination, which 
maintains full responsibility for its impar- 
tiality and integrity. The Journalism Awards 
Committee is assisted in its work by the 
Robert F. Kennedy Memorial. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


The John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, April 28, 1971. 

Master of Ceremonies: Bill Cosby. 

Keynote Speaker: Tom Wicker, The New 
York Times. 

Awards Presentation: Richard Harwood, 
Washington Post. 

Journalism Awards Committee: Richard 
Harwood, Chairman, Washington Post; Hays 
Gorey, Time; Jules Witcover, Los Angeles 
Times; Dan Blackburn. 

Judges: David Halberstam; Frank Jordan, 
NBC; Nick Kotz, Washington Post; Hal 
Walker, CBS. 

AWARD WINNERS 
Best television coverage—1970 


The National Broadcasting Company for 
Migrant: An NBC White Paper. Accepting 
the Award: Martin Carr, Producer. 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Company for 
When You Reach December. Accepting the 
Award: Marvin L. Shapiro, President of the 
Station Group. 


Best newspaper coverage—1970 


Ralph Looney for his serles in The Albu- 
querque Tribune on the Navajos. 

Jerome Watson and Sam Washington for 
their series in the Chicago Sun-Times on Il- 
linois State Schools for the Mentally Re- 
tarded. 

Special Awards—1970 

Ruben Salazar for his columns in the Los 
Angeles Times which communicated effec- 
tively and compassionately the culture and 
alienation of Chicanos, Accepting the Award: 
Mrs, Ruben Salazar. 

The New Thing for This is the Home of 
Mrs. Levant Graham. Accepting the Award: 
Topper Carew, Producer. 

WHEN YOU REACH DECEMBER 

The Westinghouse Broadcasting Company. 

Produced, written and reported by Dick 
Hubert. Directed by Paul Galan. Narrated by 
Rod MacLeish. 

The opening scene of When You Reach 
December makes you sit up in your chair— 
and from that moment on, your attention 
never wavers as this hour show explores in 
poignant detail the special and sad problems 
of the ailing aged, Filmed mainly in and 
around the nursing homes of Maryland, the 
documentary nevertheless is an indictment 
on @ national scale of our neglect toward this 
citizen group—an indictment made all the 
more damning by its understatement. Broad- 
cast: The week of November 31, 1970, Group 
W Stations. 

MIGRANT: AN NBC WHITE PAPER 

The National Broadcasting Company. 

Produced and directed by Martin Carr. Cor- 
respondent: Chet Huntley. Written by Martin 
Carr and Marilyn Nissenson, 

This hour show is in all respects a worthy 
successor to Edward R. Murrow’s Harvest of 
Shame which brought the plight of the mi- 
grant worker to the attention of America a 
decade ago. Producer Carr’s use of interviews 
is particularly revealing and effective. Mi- 
grant is everything a television documentary 
should be—factual, timely, hard-hitting and 
extremely visual. Broadcast: July 16, 1970, 
7:80 p.m., NBC Television Network. 
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THIS IS THE HOME OF 
The New Thing. 
Produced and directed by Topper Carew. 

Filmed by Claudia Weill and Eli Noyes. 

The New Thing, an arts workshop in the 
inner city of Washington, D.C. has produced 
an unusual, delightful and fascinating docu- 
mentary. Producer Carew’s film crew spent 
three months with the Grahams while the 
family, their relatives and friends became 
accustomed to the camera. When the camera 
was turned on, out came this wonderfully 
warm, cinema verité treatment of family life 
in the Black ghetto. 

Broadcast: October 9, 1970, 
WTOP-TV, Washington, D.C. 


THE ROBERT F. KENNEDY JOURNALISM AWARDS 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The winning documentaries and those 
from previous years are of continuing im- 
portance in contributing to our knowledge 
about the problems America faces and the 
steps we must take to correct long-standing 
grievances, 

The Robert F. Kennedy Journalism Awards 
Committee has obtained some of these films 
which it will lend to interested groups. 

Other films can be rented from the net- 
works or their distributors for a nominal 
fee. 


MRS. LEVANT GRAHAM 


7:00 am., 


(By Ruben Salazar) 

A Chicano is a Mexican-American with a 
non-Anglo image of himself. 

He resents being told Columbus “discoy- 
ered” America when the Chicano’s ancestors, 
the Mayans and the Aztecs, founded highly 
sophisticated civilizations centuries before 
Spain financed the Italian explorer’s trip to 
the “New World.” 

Chicanos resent also Anglo pronounce- 
ments that Chicanos are “culturally de- 
prived” or that the fact that they speak 
Spanish is a “problem.” 

Chicanos will tell you that their culture 
predates that of the Pilgrims and that Span- 
ish was spoken in America before English 
and so the “problem” is not theirs but the 
Anglos’ who don't speak Spanish. 

Having told you that, the Chicano will 
then contend that Anglos are Spanish- 
oriented at the expense of Mexicans. 

They will complain that when the gover- 
nor dresses up as a Spanish nobleman for 
the Santa Barbara Fiesta he’s insulting Mexi- 
cans because the Spanish conquered and ex- 
ploited the Mexicans. 

It’s as if the governor dressed like an Eng- 
lish Redcoat for a Fourth of July parade, 
Chicanos say. 

When you think you know what Chicanos 
are getting at, a Mexican-American will tell 
you that Chicano is an insulting term and 
may even quote the Spanish Academy to 
prove that Chicano derives from chicanery. 

A Chicano will scoff at this and say that 
such Mexican-Americans have been brain- 
washed by Anglos and that they're Tio Tacos 
(Uncle Toms). This type of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Chicanos will argue, don't like the word 
Chicano because it’s abrasive to their Anglo- 
oriented minds. 

These poor people are brown Anglos, Chi- 
canos will smirk. 

What, then, is a Chicano? Chicanos say 
that if you have to ask you'll never under- 
stand, much less become a Chicano. 

Actually, the word Chicano is as difficult 
to define as “‘soul.” 

For those who like simplistic answers, Chi- 
cano can be defined as short for Mexicano. 
For those who prefer complicated answers, it 
has been suggested that Chicano may have 
come from the word Chihuahua—the name 
of a Mexican state bordering on the United 
States. Getting trickier, this version then 
contends that Mexicans who migrated to 
Texas call themselyes Chicanos because hay- 
ing crossed into the United States from 
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Chihuahua they adopted the first three let- 
ters of that state, Chi, and then added cano, 
for the latter part of Texano. 

Such explanations, however, tend to miss 
the whole point as to why Mexican-American 
activists call themeselves Chicanos, 

Mexican-Americans, the second largest mi- 
nority in the country and the largest in the 
Southwestern states (California, Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Colorado), have always 
had difficulty making up their minds what to 
call themselves. 

In New Mexico they call themselves Span- 
ish-Americans. In other parts of the South- 
west they call themselves Americans of Mex- 
ican descent, people with Spanish surnames 
or Hispanos. 

Why, ask some Mexican-Americans, can’t 
we just call ourselves Americans? 

Chicanos are trying to explain why not. 
Mexican-Americans, though indigenous to 
the Southwest, are on the lowest rung 
scholastically, economically, socially and 
politically. Chicanos feel cheated. They want 
to effect change. Now. 

Mexican-Americans average eight years of 
schooling compared to the Negroes’ 10 years. 
Farm workers, most of whom are Mexican- 
American in the Southwest, are excluded 
from the National Labor Relations Act un- 
like other workers. Also, Mexican-Americans 
often have to compete for low-paying jobs 
with their Mexican brothers from across the 
border who are willing to work for even less. 
Mexican-Americans have to live with the 
stinging fact that the word Mexican is the 
synonym for inferior in many parts of the 
Southwest. 

That is why Mexican-American activists 
flaunt the barrio word Chicano—as an act 
of defiance and a badge of honor. Mexican- 
Americans, though large in numbers, are so 
politically impotent that in Los Angeles, 
where the country’s largest single concentra- 
tion of Spanish-speaking live, they have no 
one of their own on the City Council. This, 
in a city politically sophisticated enough to 
have three Negro councilmen. 

Chicanos, then, are merely fighting to be- 
come “Americans.” Yes, but with a Chicano 
outlook. 


DILEMMA; UNFIT IN Two LANGUAGES 
(By Ruben Salazar) 


“A Los Angeles Police Department officer 
was beating a Spanish-speaking motorist 
calling him a dirty Mexican. Occupants in 
the motorist’s car yelled out to the police 
Officer that the person he was beating was 
not a Mexican, but that he was a Nicaraguan. 

“At that moment the officer stopped beat- 
ing him and obtained medical help for him.” 

So testified a psychiatric social worker at 
a hearing before the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights in December of 1968. 

The testimony gives some insight into the 
complicated subject of the differences among 
the Spanish-speaking people in the United 
States. 

Mexican-Americans, about 8 million of the 
10 million Spanish-speaking people in the 
country, are, ironically, among the most 
abused of this minority simply because 
they're Americans. This holds true for Puerto 
Ricans who are also Americans. 

Non-American Spanish-speaking people, 
like Nicaraguans, Argentinians and Colom- 
bians, are as the police officer knew instantly, 
treated with more respect. 

The reason may be that Americans, orig- 
inally immigrants to this country, show 
more consideration for other immigrants 
than they do for indigenous people like 
Mexican-Americans and Indians. 

Because of the civil rights movement, 
there has been an intense search for Spanish- 
speaking teachers, journalists, social work- 
ers, salesmen, etc. 

Invariably, when found, these specialists 
turn out to be non-American Spanish-speak- 
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ng people—Cubans, Central Americans, 
South Americans and native Mexicans. 
The reason is simple. Non-American 


Spanish-speaking people have a better edu- 
ation—and so speak good Spanish—and 


assimilate well into Anglo society because 
hey came here expressly to do this. 

The Mexican-American, meanwhile, many 
pf whom speak neither good Spanish nor 
B English, are victims of an educational 
system which purports to “Americanize” 
hem while downgrading their ethnic back- 
ground. 

For instance, the first truly bilingual edu- 
ation program in this country was set up 
not for Mexican-Americans but for Cubans 

the wake of the Cuban crisis. Bilingual 
education was made available to Cuban ref- 
gees at Florida’s Dade County schools in 
1963. 
Yet, as late as December 1968, educators 
estified before the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights that Mexican-American children were 
being punished for speaking Spanish on 
school grounds in other parts of the country. 

Cubans today, then, have a better chance 
of obtaining jobs requiring bilingual people— 
mow that Spanish has been discovered as an 
asset instead of a liability—than do Mexican- 
Americans. 

Belated bilingual education programs for 
Mexican-Americans are geared toward using 
the Spanish language as a tool only until 
the Chicano kid has learned enough English 
to overcome the “problem” of speaking Span- 
ish. These are not truly bilingual programs, 
which should be the teaching of both lan- 
guages on an equal basis. 

The truth of the matter is that despite our 
talk in the Southwest about “our great Span- 
ish heritage” and the naming of our towns 


Too often the difference between a Mexi- 
can-American and a non-American Spanish- 
speaking person is that the non-American 
can speak better Spanish than the Mexican- 
American—and so is more qualified for the 
emerging bilingual job. 

And the difference between the Mexican- 
American and the Anglo-American is that 
the Anglo speaks better English than the 
Mexican-American and so is better equipped 
for the more conventional jobs. 

The pattern could change when the Ameri- 
can educational system is as considerate of 
Mexican-Americans as it was of Cubans in 
1963. 


Tue Navaso—His Lire, Harp TIMES 
(By Ralph Looney) 

In a Navajo hogan amid the pink sand 
dunes four miles noth of Kayenta, Ariz., 
Jim John watts for death. 

Over 80, he is gaunt and pallid and has 
been bedridden for four years. 

He lives in a gray twilight world encom- 
passed by the eight sides of his pinon log 
hogan, which is shielded against the elements 
by a thick layer of dirt. The earth makes the 
outside of the hogan look like an enormous 
anthill. 

By day, light enters Jim John’s world from 
the smokehole in the center of the hogan 
roof. By night, illumination is the yellow 
glow of a rusty kerosene lantern and the 
fire flickering in the stove made from half 
an old 55-gallon of] drum. 

The walls of his world are lined with other 
cots on which his wife and five children 
sleep. Pots, pans, clothing and a congiomera- 
tion of other items hang on the walls. The 
floor is sand. 

Jim John surrendered four years ago. 

The white man’s doctors and hospitals 
failed him, he says. And so did the Navajo 
medicine man, who came and made paint- 
ngs in the sand and chanted to drive out 

he evil spirits wracking his body. So John 
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quit trying to get help for the arthritic-like 
pain. 

The Johns share a herd of 150 sheep and 
goats with a daughter who lives in a hogan 
nearby. Because they own a grazing permit 
the family is ineligible for welfare. Their 
only income is the few hundred dollars they 
realize each year from the wool and lamb 
crop. 

But they get free surplus commodities at 
the Kayenta chapter house every month. 

The Johns must pay someone to haul wood 
and coal for their fire from Black Mesa, five 
miles south, and water from Kayenta, four 
miles away. There is no water closer. 

The Johns have no tollet, no bathtub, no 
electricity and none of the other conven- 
fences most Americans take for granted. 

It would probably surprise the John family 
to know that last year the United States, 
four states and the Navajo Tribe spent about 
$1,200 cash for each of them—+#8,400 for the 
seven. 

And this year, the spending will probably 
average about $1,350 apiece! 

The Johns are among an estimated 125,000 
Navajos scattered across a reservation larger 
than West Virginia. 

In fiscal 1968-69, the sum spent on the 
Navajos totaled at least $151,503,305. In the 
current fiscal year it probably will top $168,- 
795,363. 

This year alone, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is spending $76 million of its $311,- 
440,000 budget in the Navajo area. 

The Navajo Tribe's budget this year is $17.7 
million, a figure matched by the spending of 
the Indian Health Service of the U.S. Public 
Health Service on the Navajos. 

Public schools in three states this year 
are spending more than $20 million to edu- 
cate Navajos—in addition to a sum more 
than twice that size spent on education by 
the BIA. 

Most revealing of all, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah and Colorado spend nearly $10 million 
a year on welfare for Navajos—most of it 
from the federal government. 

The Navajo problem is representative of 
the entire situation of the Indian in America 
in 1970. The Navajo has been a ward of the 
government for more than 100 years, As in 
the case of other Indians, each year the 
Navajos has to have more help from the 
government. 

Yet, it is obvious that money alone is not 
the answer. 

Very little of the vast sum being spent on 
the Navajo is visible in the Johns’ hogan. 

And as you travel the vast and lonely 
reaches of the Navajo World, you realize 
that the situation is similar everywhere. 

Walk into practically any hogan and you 
find things much the same. Often, the in- 
habitants don't even have beds but sleep on 
sheepskins or blankets on the dirt floor. 

This is the Navajo World in 1970. It 
looks like a retarded, poverty stricken coun- 
try, similar to the underdeveloped “emerg- 
ing” countries of Africa. Here, the standard 
of living tralls the rest of America by at least 
100 years. 

It is a world where only 25.5 per cent of 
the homes have electricity. A world where 
nearly 80 per cent of the population lives 
in homes without running water and resi- 
dents often haul water for many miles. 
Surveys show that less than half of the water 
available is fit to drink. Only 15 per cent of 
the homes have flush toilets. 

A world in which only 15 per cent of homes 
have refrigeration, where you may run across 
an Indian woman stolidly butchering a sheep 
in the shade of pinon tree. 

Where roads are unpaved, often rutted or 
buried in sand or muck and frequently im- 
passable. Where most school children are 
herded into barracks-type quarters in board- 
ing schools because bad roads make it im- 
possible for them to get to school every day. 

A world where nearly half (46.1 per cent) 
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of the nearly 40,000 people in the work force 
are jobless and have little prospect of find- 
ing work, at a time when the national unem- 
ployment rate averages five per cent. 

it is an overwhelming world. And the enor- 
mity of its problem is staggering. 

In spite of the huge sums being spent on 
the problem, little of the money seems to be 
filtering down to the people. 

In fact, at the moment, the problem is 
only getting worse. Even knowledgeable BIA 
officials are skeptical of solutions. 

The Navajo birthrate is twice the national 
figure. Population jumped from 83,000 in 1960 
to an estimated 125,000 now. The present rate 
of population increase is around 3 per cent, 
which means population will double in 22- 
26 years. 

The Navajo country is a welfare state where 
if it weren't for relief, Social Security and 
food handouts, starvation would be rampant, 

Income is frequently below $500 a year. 
The average for all is only $1,700. 

It is a hard world. Hard and rugged and 
mostly bone dry, sorely equipped to support 
& fraction of its population. 

The reservation is desperately overgrazed. 

The sheep and goats that once were the 
Navajo mainstay struggle to survive. They 
eat the grass, then the weeds, then the sage- 
brush and finally eyen the green foliage on 
the pinon and junipers. Sometimes they drink 
water only every second or third day. 

A land of violent, sometimes unbelievable 
scenery, tormented by the elements. Seared 
by sum and frozen by bitter cold, burnished 
by the wind and gashed by downpours. 

It contains about 28,000 square miles, on 
reservation and off. Not enough to support 
the 125,000 Navajos who live there. 

For centuries, the “Dine” or “People” as 
Navajos call themselves, supported a life 
with sheep and goats. Then in the 1930's the 
federal government cut herds in half to pro- 
tect the eroding and overgrazed land. 

Today there are still too many sheep for 
the land but far from enough to support 
The People. 

But they cling to their herds, even though 
it is almost impossible to make a living from 
them because herd size is so restricted. A 
Survey of 750 sheep-raisers in the Kayenta, 
Ariz. area revealed annual per capita income 
averaged only $850. 

New industries like Fairchild at Shiprock, 
General Dynamics at Ft. Defiance, Ariz., or 
the tribal sawmill provide some jobs, But the 
BIA is the biggest employer. Nearly 3,000 of 
the 5,300 BIA payroll are Navajo. 

The Navajo Tribe, the Office of Navajo 
Economic Opportunity and the BIA are 
making efforts to improve housing and pro- 
vide job training in various programs, For 
instance a Tribal Housing and Training Pro- 
gram has completed 150 homes. ONEO pro- 
grams have improved 3,462 homes and have 
287 under construction. 

But this is as insignificant as a scratch on 
the enormous bulk of a mountain like Ship- 


The BIA estimates that the Navajo labor 
force numbers 38,165. In 1969, 46.1 per cent— 
17,606—were unemployed. 

The plants, the BIA and Public Health 
Offices create islands of relative prosperity in 
an ocean of depression. Go a few miles in any 
direction from one of the islands and you’ 
find the situation grim. 

Kayenta, Ariz. is such an island. Two miles 
to the north and about two miles west of 
Arizona 464 live Betty Holiday and her hus- 
band, a medicine man, 

They are surrounded by beauty. West of 
their hogan looms a rugged bulwark of crim- 
son cliffs. To the southeast, the black mono- 
lith of El Capitan, a voleanic plug similar to 
Shiprock, marks the horizon: 

Mrs. Holiday is 88 and sick. She can’t 
weave because her eyes are failing. The Holi- 
days survive on a small welfare check and 
the commodities they get once a month. 
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The hogan is heated by a stove made from 
half a 55-gallon oil drum, a typical Navajo 
device. On its top is an old tea kettle. Near- 
by, on the dirt floor, a battered dishpan con- 
tains two lumps of coal. The coal or wood 
has to be hauled about five miles from atop 
Black Mesa, south of Kayenta. 

Mrs. Mary C. Black, a daughter, lives in a 
little one-room house nearby. She is also 
married to a medicine man. The Blacks’ sixth 
grade son, John, 13, had to drop out of school 
to tend the Blacks’ sheep herd of 82. 

The nearest water is in Kayenta. 

Such conditions exist everywhere. 

Torreon, N.M., about 80 miles northwest 
of Albuquerque, is typical. It consists of a 
small BIA boarding school, a Navajo Chapter 
House, an air strip and a trading post. 

It is lost in a bleak, rocky, hostile land- 
scape. Water is scarce. The water in the trad- 
ing post well is too salty to drink. The 3,000 
Navajos who live in this off-reservation part 
of the “checkerboard” area haul water at 
least 20 miles. 

Leonard and Louise Dale live near Torreon. 
He is 65 and she 66. Neither speaks English 
and depends on the trader to handle business 
like income tax and the mail. 

They live in a one-room house and a hogan. 
They raise a few sheep, getting about $60 to 
$65 from the wool, plus $150 to $200 from 
lambs. Most of their income is from old age 
pensions—$25 for Mr. Dale and $45 a month 
for his wife—a grand total of $852! 

Any part of the Navajo country Is the same. 

Jim Brown, 95, lives in a small hogan in 
the rolling sanddunes outside Tuba City, 
Ariz., 225 miles to the west. He is blind. His 
daughter, Elsie Dixon, lives in a frame tar- 
paper covered house nearby. 

Together they get $100 a month—#$60 in 
welfare for her and $40 in Social Security 
for him. They survive on free food through 
welfare. 

The conditions of poverty that afflict the 
Navajos lead to some of the most serious 
conditions of health existing in the United 
States today. 

The statistics are shocking. 

One hundred seventy-five out of every 
100,000 have tuberculosis, while only 23 out 
of every 100,000 among the general popula- 
tion are similarly afflicted. 

About 7,800 Navajos out of 100,000 have 
strep infections, compared to 229 generally; 
2,013. with gonorrhea, compared to 207 gen- 
erally, and so on. 

Life expectancy for the Indian is 64 years— 
six and a half below the 70.5 years for the 
general population. 

Read these case histories from the US. 
Public Health Service Indian Hospital at 
Tuba City, Ariz.: 

H.C.—Born May 1, 1968. Admitted to hos- 
pital a year and five months later weighing 
only 15 pounds, normal weight of baby of 
five months. Diagnosis: severe protein de- 
ficiency, malnutrition, kidney infection, se- 
vere iron deficiency anemia and head injury 
suffered two or three weeks earlier. Brain 
surgery required. 

Or: 

D.H.—Born April 23, 1969, 7 pounds, one 
half ounce. Admitted to hospital 2 months 
later with weight down to six pounds, 14 
ounces. When discharged a month later, 
weight up to nine pounds, 6 ounces. Back in 
hospital two months later, baby had gained 
only two ounces. 

“The only time this child's weight could 
be considered normal was at birth .. .” (Two 
other children in family died in 1963 and 
1969, both of malnutrition.) 

They are not unusual. 

The facts are that some Navajo children 
aren't getting enough to eat and a great many 
others aren't getting the proper kind of food. 

Meanwhile, in the fiscal year ending last 
June 30, Public Health spent $17,134,203 on 
Navajo health care. 

But malnutrition is rampant. 
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Two nutritional diseases almost unknown 
in modern America crop up with disturbing 
frequency. Both are generally associated 
with hunger and malnutrition in “emerg- 
ing” countries like those in the African 
bush. 

One disease is called kwashiorkor, an Afri- 
can name. It is a protein deficiency widely 
publicized as a child killer in Biafra. 

Its victims develop a distended belly, bulg- 
ing eyes, loss of hair, lethargy and weakness. 
If the disease is untreated, the child will 
die. 

The other ailment is called marasmus. It 
is generally caused by a lack of food, or the 
body improperly using food. Its victims show 
bad weight loss and a wasting away of body 
tissues. 

Peter MacDonald, former director of the 
Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity, said 
that three cases of kwashiorkor turned up 
at the Kayenta clinic in two months this 
year. 

Dr. Jean Van Duzen, pediatrics chief at 
Tuba City Hospital, with three Vanderbilt 
University researchers, studied children ad- 
mitted to the hospital between 1963-67. 

Out of the 4,355 children under age 5 some 
616 suffered from malnutrition, and 587 
had heights and weights below normal for 
their ages. 

Fifteen of the children suffered kwashior- 
kor and two of these died. Fourteen (48 per 
cent) of the 29 children suffering from ma- 
rasmus died. 

Similar studies show that children from 
throughout the Navajo Reservation are 
smaller in both height and weight than other 
equal age American school children. 

Dr. Robert C. Vanderwagen, softspoken 
assistant Indian Health Service director for 
the Navajo area, said that in 1968—the most 
recent figures—42 out of 1,000 Navajo babies 
died before reaching the age of one year. 
Why? 

Dr. Vanderwagen calls it a “reflection of 
the environment.” 

Auto accidents are the leading cause of 
death among all Navajos. Dr. Vanderwagen 
blames this on many factors, such as poor 
vehicles, lack of training, lack of experience 
in driving on paved roads and alcohol. 

Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity fig- 
ures estimate that there are 5,000 Navajo 
alcoholics. 

Number 2 cause of death is infectious dis- 
ease. A big factor in this is lack of sanitation. 

Dr. Geoge E. Bock, who heads the Indian 
Health Service for the Navajo, says that the 
$17,134,203 appropriated last year is inade- 
quate. In a report to the tribe he said that 
hospital admissions and outpatient treat- 
ment are increasing, yet health service work- 
ers have been reduced because of Congres- 
sional fund cuts. 

Lack of education les at the nub of the 
poverty and backwardness that afflict the 
Navajos. 

A hundred and two years ago the United 
States promised the Navajo Tribe by treaty 
to educate its children. Today, an estimated 
40,000 Navajos—a third of the tribe—may be 
unable to read or write English. 

The education plight of the Navajo sym- 
bolizes that of the American Indian generally. 
The average educational level for all Indians 
under federal supervision is five school years. 
National tests given in 1965 show that Indian 
children score lower than whites at every 
grade level, in both verbal and non-verbal 
skills. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs statisticians figure 
that 60 per cent of Navajos age 14 and over 
have below a sixth grade education. As re- 
cently as 1945, 66 per cent of the tribe had 
no schooling at all. 

This year, American taxpayers are spend- 
ing more than $62 million to educate Na- 
vajos. The BIA alone is spending $42 mil- 
lion—more than half of its total Navajo 
budget—on education. 
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Public schools in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Utah are spending $20,643,439 to educate 
Navajos. 

This figures out to $1,350 per year for eac 
of the 46,000 Navajo children in school. And 
this is almost three times the national aver- 
age cost of $536 to educate a child each year. 

There’s no doubt more Navajos are learning 
to speak, read and write English each year. 

Since 1955 the percentage of Navajo chil- 
dren attending school has been increased 
from 82 to 91 (in 1968). This represents a, 
jump in numbers of from 22,741 to 42,457. 

During that same period high school grad- 
uates among the Navajos have increased from 
139 to 1,600, and the number of college stu- 
dents among the tribesmen from 160 to 495. 

The figures are impressive. But a question 
remains as to whether the Navajo youngsters 
are being prepared to compete in mainstream 
America. 

Most authorities agree the education sys- 
tem is lacking. 

Language lies at the heart of the matter. 

Ninety per cent of Navajo youngsters speak 
no English when they enter school. 

Suppose you were raised in an English- 
speaking home and when you started school 
found the teacher speaking only Chinese. 
From then on, you’d hear only that language. 
All subjects would be taught in Chinese. 

Until recently, when BIA schools began 
giving an hour’s instruction daily in English 
as a “second language,” this was the exact 
position of the Navajo youngsters. And even 
now, practically all the child’s instruction is 
in English—which to him is a foreign lan- 
guage. 

That’s why a Senate Subcommittee on In- 
dian Education last year found that Navajo 
children are automatically a year behind 
their white counterparts when they enter 
school. 

The older they get, the farther behind they 
fall. 

Subcommittee investigators found that 
Navajo students “are older at every grade 
level” than non-Indians. 

Often, the result is that when Navajos get 
out of school they find it hard to compete. 
Most return to the reservation, where there 
aren't enough jobs. Some wind up in the 
streets and gutters of towns like Gallup and 
Winslow and Farmington, seeking solace for 
their inadequacy in a cheap bottle of wine. 

The BIA is turning over education to pub- 
lic schools as rapidly as possible as roads are 
improved. But now, most BIA schools are 
the boarding variety, where youngsters are 
housed and fed. 

Educators and psychologists have attacked 
the boarding schools as damaging to chil- 
dren because they separate them from par- 
ental love at a critical time in their develop- 
ment. 

The problem is compounded by lack of 
sufficient staff. 

A boarding school counselor reported he 
spent most of his time chasing down AWOLs, 
supervising housekeeping and other service 
jobs and no time counseling. But he was 
working a 10 to 16 hour day! 

A teacher at Tuba City BIA Boarding 
School—largest on the reservation—de- 
scribed the situation like this: 

“Because of the shortage of personnel, 
there is a pronounced tendency to ‘herd’ 
rather than guide. The boys and girls are 
yelled at, bossed around, chased here and 
there, told and untold, until it is almost im- 
possible for them to attempt to do anything 
on their own initiative—except, of course, to 
run away.” 

The runaways sometimes end in tragedy. 
As recently as this Jan. 19, Johnson Kee 
West, 12, died of exposure on the rocky slopes 
of Black Mesa, south of Kayenta, Ariz., while 
trying to reach his home. 

But in spite of the sad history of Navajo 
education, faint rays of light are beginning 
to peek through chinks in the darkness. 
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Rough Rock Demonstration School at 
Rough Rock, Ariz., In its fourth year, is 
breaking new educational ground with pro- 
grams of bilingual education, and commu- 
nity involvement including an all-Navajo 
school board. 

Similar experiments are taking place in the 
Navajo Community College at Many Farms. 

And the BIA, recognizing the inadequacy 
of past programs, has adopted a universal 
program of teaching English as a second lan- 
guage among Navajo students. 

A BIA elementary school at Rock Point, 
Ariz., under the direction of Wayne Holm, 
brilliant young principal, has made real 
breakthroughs in developing programs for 
bilingual instruction. 

The Rock Point programs, in fact, were 
rated superior to those at Rough Rock in 
one study. 

So there is hope—at long last. But the 
clock is ticking. 

As Wayne Holm puts it: “If a program isn’t 
started within the next five or six years, it 
will be too late for the Navajo.” 

One of the tragic ironies of the Navajo 
problem is that while we spend millions on 
the problem and get nowhere, projects which 
would create jobs and income for thousands 
are delayed for years. 

The most graphic example is the Navajo 
Irrigation Project which would make jobs for 
6,600 Navajos and create another 2,200 job 
opportunities. 

Launched with much fanfare in 1964, the 
big project was to irrigate 110,000 acres of 
arid land near Farmington by 1979 and re- 
move thousands of Navajos from the relief 
rolls. 

The first 10,000 acres were to get water this 
year. 

It now appears that fund cutbacks have 
so slowed the project that water may not 
reach that land before 1980! 

Funds have been cut back steadily for the 
project. The reason has been attributed by 
various sources to heeldragging by the In- 
terior Department, or the BIA, by Congress 
or the Indians themselves. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson says the Navajos 
themselves didn't push very hard for it. 

“If the Navajos had gone to town and 
worked on this project I'm sure they would 
have had it by now,” he says. 

Recently, more funds have been voted be- 
cause of publicity and increased lobbying 
by the tribe. 

The giant Navajo Irrigation Project has a 
price tag of $175 million, a figure as meaning- 
less to the average Indian as the equation for 
a nuclear bomb. 

The average Navajo is concerned with the 
problem of eking out an existence from day 
to day. 

And the ironies of things undone extend to 
the family level among the Navajos. To the 
Navajo, water is life. 

There is precious little of it. And much of 
that isn’t fit to drink, 

But if water is life, so is the land, and the 
soil is vanishing with the restless wind and 
the rainstorms that strip the ground to the 
bare rock. 

The Navajos know that the “beligaana” 
from Washington, the white men of the BIA, 
are supposed to take care of all such prob- 
lems. But sometimes the ways of the white 
men are strange to behold. 

Clifford and Clara Singer could tell you. 
They live almost in the shadow of the tower- 
ing, gaunt gray-yellow cliffs of White Point, 
at the edge of Black Mesa, about 15 miles 
south of Kayenta, Ariz. 

Around their hogan grow the gnarled and 
twisted shapes of pinon and juniper trees. 
Most of the follage on their lower branches 
is gone—eaten by the hungry sheep and 
goats in the Singers’ flock of 150. 

Living with the Singers is a pretty daugh- 
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ter, Ida Mae, 20, who has been to school and 
speaks English. Another daughter, Mrs, Rena 
Jeff and her two children, Ronnie, 6, and 
Dorfina, 2, live in a little house nearby. 

Julia Big Singer lives in another little 
house just around the point. 

The Singers see very little of the vast 
amount of money being spent by public 
agencies on the Navajos. 

Life is not easy for the Singers. They see 
little cash. Because of the flock they can’t 
get welfare. Neither of these warm, friendly 
people is eligible for Social Security. Once 
a month they hook up the team to the wagon, 
or hitch a ride, to go to Kayenta to get free 
food commodities. 

A couple of years ago the beligaana helped 
them get a simple earth-fill dam to save the 
land from eroding and provide water for the 
sheep. But instead of putting the dam in a 
place where it would catch runoff from the 
mesa rocks, the white men put it where it 
would catch runoff from bare ground. 

The very first season the rain washed the 
dam full of mud and it has been useless ever 
since, 

Water is the Singers’ biggest problem. 

“We get it at Owl Spring, at a mesa about 
two miles away,” said Mrs. Singer. “But in 
the summer the spring dries up.” 

She showed us a can full of Owl Spring 
water, it is green and murky, almost as if 
filled with dye. 

Mrs. Singer pointed to a field dotted by 
dried corn stubble. In it were some tiny 
stunted peach trees protected by cones of 
small logs. 

“The corn died last summer it was so dry,” 
she said in Navajo. She extended her hand 
just below waist level. “It grew this high and 
then it died... .” 

In the summer, with Owl Spring dry, the 
Singers drive their flock up a precipitious 
trail onto the top of Black Mesa to a spring. 
It is five miles away. 

“When we have to do that the sheep drink 
only every second or third day,” she said. 

Eight or nine years ago some white men 
from an oil company came and drilled holes 
in the rock near the Singers’ place, apparent- 
ly for seismograph exploration. 

Later, Mr. Singer dropped rocks in the 
holes they had drilled and heard them splash 
in water. Two years ago the Singers told their 
white friend, Jack Crowder, about it. 

Crowder is a small earthmoving contractor, 
as well as a writer and photographer, who 
works out of Kayenta. He brought out a fish 
line and dropped it into one of the holes. 
“Twenty-six feet down I hit water,” he said. 
“It measured 12 feet deep.” 

Crowder said he reported this to the BIA 
in Window Rock. Neither Crowder not the 
Singers heard any more about it. The water 
is within a few hundred feet of the Singers’ 
hogan. But it might as well be in far-off 
Washington for all the good it does them, 
They shrug it off stoically. They are used to 
the white men’s ways. 

But irony and contradiction are as com- 
mon to the Navajo World as the shifting 
pink sands of Monument Valley. Consider— 
while Navajos live in the most abject poverty, 
the tribe is probably the richest in America 
with about $50 million drawing interest from 
US. securities. 

It sounds like a lot. But if you split it 
equally among all the Navajos it would 
amount to only about enough for a down 
payment on a pickup truck for each tribes- 
man. The Navajo Tribal Council figured it 
that way and has tried to use the money 
for tribal development. The cash pool re- 
sults from royalties, rentals and bonuses on 
oil, gas and uranium discoveries. In 1964 
alone the tribe earned $34 million from these 
sources. 

The tribe has invested in chapter houses, 
community centers, ranch land and buildings 
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to house industries as an inducement for 
them to come to the reservation. Money has 
been invested in vocational and college schol- 
arships. 

Some success has been registered in the 
tribe’s drive to attract industry. But not 
enough. 

Now, the Navajos face the problem of 
declining income from minerals. Few new 
discoveries have been made in recent years. 

The alarming implication is that if min- 
eral income continues to dwindle and the 
tribe continues its present trend of over- 
spending its budget, the cash reserve will dis- 
appear. 

Is there an answer to the Navajo problem? 

Knowledgeable people have widely diver- 
gent views. Some say there is none. 

A few, like Graham Holmes, the BIA’s 
veteran area director, think the answer lies in 
a radical new approach to education. School- 
ing would start for both mother and child at 
the time the child is born. The mother would 
be taught English, sanitation and hygiene 
at the same time as the child. 

Others, like Raymond Nakai (former) 
Navajo chairman, believe the answer lies in 
bringing more industry and jobs to the 
reservation, 

Peter MacDonald, former Office of Navajo 
Economic Opportunity director and a Navajo, 
thinks the Navajos must solve their own 
problems. Industry is fine, but the Indians 
must become businessmen and eliminate the 
socialistic aspects of the reservation. 

Another Navajo, Joe Watson Jr., agrees 
that the Navajos have to solve their own 
problems. Former assistant BIA area director, 
Watson says Navajos must learn to think for 
themselves, learn to “stand on their own 
feet” and provide the leadership. 

Glenn L. Emmons, a Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs from 1953 to 1961, offers a plan 
to terminate U.S. trusteeship of the Indian 
after eight years and integrate them into 
American society. 

Emmons’ plan would make Indian prop- 
erty tax exempt for 20 years after termina- 
tion and give Indians a $60 a month cash 
payment for life. This would average $300 a 
month for the average family of five, Em- 
mons says. 

Whatever the solution, it must be found 
soon. 

The cost in terms of sickness, human 
degradation, thwarted opportunity, and dol- 
lars is intolerable. 

And it is rising every day. 

The Navajo bill 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Navajo Tribe 

Arizona welfare 

New Mexico welfare 

Utah welfare 

Colorado welfare 

Social security 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 

U.S. Public Health Service 

Economic Development Admin- 
istration 

Small Business administration. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Arizona public schools 

Utah public schools 

New Mexico public schools. 

Interior Department (excluding 
BIA) 

Housing, Urban Development.. 


2, 930, 923 
1, 309, 700 
10, 000 

6, 875, 451 
10, 999, 754 
17, 134, 203 


2, 244, 000 
200, 000 
4, 786, 000 
6, 287, 039 
839, 865 
9, 671, 477 


679, 300 
1, 524, 000 


151, 503, 305 


Based on estimated budgets for 1969-70 
for BIA ($76,2784,000), Navajo Tribe ($17,- 
700,000) , Arizona, Utah and New Mexico pub- 
lic schools (total, $20,643,439), if all other 
amounts remained the same as in 1968-69, 
total Navajo expenditures this fiscal year will 
amount to $168,795,363. 
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A LINGERING NIGHTMARE 
(By Jerome Watson) 


They are nightmare fragments of a linger- 
ing past. 

Places where the least of society's children 
live in wretched conditions provided by the 
State of Illinois. 

They have been called “snake-pits,” “rat- 
holes,” “warehouses” and the “shame of Illi- 
nois," 

They are the “back wards” of the Dixon 
and Lincoln state schools for the retarded. 

For the hundreds of children and adults 
who must live in the widely decried degrada- 
tion of these wards, “schools” is a euphemism 
heavy with irony. There is little or no school- 
ing provided for these social discards, se- 
verely and profoundly retarded persons whose 
lives commonly were broken at birth or 
before. 

The schools are not only overcrowded and 
understaffed by every conceivable standard, 
but the hard-pressed child-care aides who 
have charge of the students 24 hours a day 
are, most of them, paid susbtantially less 
than animal keepers at Lincoln Park Zoo. 

And the conditions in which animais live 
at the zoo seem less offensive to the eye than 
those in which many “students” at Dixon 
and Lincoln must waste their days and 
nights—and lives. In fact, state officials ad- 
mit nelther Dixon nor Lincoln would be 
licensed by the state if they were private 
facilities. But the state does not license it- 
self. 
A Sun-Times reporter and photographer 
who visited the warehouse wards, in this 
eighth decade of the 20th Century, discovered 
these appalling conditions: 

1. Children and adults spending hours 
wandering around crowded “day rooms” in 
the nude with nothing to do and receiving 
little attention because of the severe staf 
shortages. 

2. Scores of severely and profoundly re- 
tarded males, with IQs ranging up to about 
35, penned in small, crowded, hot, befouled 
cement areas for “recreation.” 

3. A hospital ward for the critically ill 
which, a nurse said, is often left unattended 
because of a lack of staff. The nurse angry, 
dispirited. 

4. A naked youth sitting on the floor of a 
day room spreading feces on his body. Nearby 
aà second youth chewing a rag that 
to be smeared with feces. The face of a third 
youth covered with a slimy, milky substance. 

5. A man lying naked for hours on a dirty 
floor close to a toilet that lacks a seat. A few 
feet away, a bath tub filled with dark, 
scummy water. 

6. Child-care aides so lacking in help they 
tie women to chairs for hours at a time as a 
convenient means of restraining those who 
are overactive or excited. One of the women 
crying. 

7. Aides and administrators who acknowl- 
edged that depressant drugs are used not only 
for medical purposes, but, in the absence of 
adequate staff, to make crowded wards man- 
ageable. Wards with one aide for scores of 
“students.” 

8. Aides complaining that there are some- 
times only one or two working tollets to serve 
80 to 100 or more “students,” and citing 
cases of students drinking water from toilets 
because of a lack of attention from harassed 
workers. 

9. Reports of perverted sex acts occurring, 
again because of insufficient staff to monitor 
student activities and keep them busy in 
training, recreational and rehabilitative pro- 
grams. 

10. Bed-fast patients developing huge, 
painful bedsores because aides do not have 
time to turn them in bed. The same patients 
lying in soiled linen for hours at a time 
while one or two aides clothe, change, feed 
and medicate scores of non-ambulatory 
residents. 
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11. One aide complaining he suffered a 
hernia attempting to lift a heavy teen-age 
youth out of a wheelchair without help. An- 
other blaming a heart attack on the strain of 
overwork. 

12. Windows repeatedly punched out by 
hyper-active or disturbed students, but re- 
placed and left unscreened. Meanwhile, stu- 
dents suffering injuries, some of them severe, 
from the shattering glass. 

13. Blind students mixed with sighted stu- 
dents and often left to fend for themselves 
in the bleak, crowded-but-lonely climate of 
the wards. 

14. Some aides, seemingly a minority, sit- 
ting in offices reading while scores of un- 
attended “students” wander aimlessly about 
day rooms. 

15. The stench, the pervasive, heavy, re- 
pulsive stench of urine assailing visitors to 
the worst of the warehouse wards. 

Conditions for the mentally retarded are 
not uniformly horrible in Illinois. The state 
has several small institutions that are con- 
sidered good. There also are some programs at 
Dixon and Lincoln that are considered good, 
and there are dedicated employes in these 
huge institutions who work long and hard to 
attempt to meet the needs of the retarded. 

But the litany of degradation at Dixon and 
Lincoln remains, for hundreds, even thou- 
sands of residents, a long one, indeed: no 
dignity, little independence, inadequate at- 
tention, poor or no training, scarce affection. 

Workers at Dixon tell of the state legisla- 
tor who visited the school and departed, 
nearly “sick,” after one look at a crowded 
ward. And yet, the General Assembly this 
spring killed a proposal of Sen. Harris W. 
Fawell (R-Naperville) to provide $24 mil- 
lion for enough new workers to bring Dixon 
and Lincoln up to the staffing standards set 
by the American Assn. on Mental Deficiency. 
The standards are widely acknowledged by 
school officials to be “minimal.” 

Dr, Edward Eagle, first vice president of the 
Illinois Assn. for the Mentally Retarded, said 
inadequate staff is a chief reason why, ac- 
cording to statistics he has compiled, Ilinois 
has the fourth worst death rate among all 
the States in its institutions for the retarded. 

Eagle said that taking Dixon and Lincoln 
alone—the state’s several small institutions 
for the retarded are generally considered 
good—lIllinois ranked 33d among the states 
in 1969 in the number of full-time workers 
per 1,000 residents, or students. In per capita 
expenditure, he said, Dixon-Lincoln would 
give the state a ranking of 3ist. 

Under AAMD standards, both Dixon and 
Lincoln have less than 60 per cent of the 
recommended staff. 

Worse, in the area of direct care, each in- 
stitution has less than 50 per cent of the 
needed help. David Edelson, nationally ac- 
claimed superintendent of Dixon, said the in- 
stitution has 857 childcare aides, nursing as- 
sistants, practical nurses and re 
nurses engaged in direct care, while AAMD 
standards suggest a need for 2,197 such em- 
ployes. 

Edelson said Dixon has 28 special educa- 
tors, who provide training for “students” in 
the 5-to-21 age range, but the school needs 
193. 

Reflecting a pattern at both Dixon and 
Lincoln in all areas of care, Dixon is most 
shorthanded in the number of special educa- 
tors available to teach the severely retarded 
(IQs ranging from 20 into the lower 30s) 
and profoundly retarded (IQs under 20). 

Edelson said he has 9 of 15 special educa- 
tors needed for the so-called educable stu- 
dents (IQs of roughly 50 or 52 and above), 
15 of 34 needed for the trainable (IQs rang- 
ing from the low 30s to about 50), but only 
2 of 32 needed for the severely retarded, and 
none of 138 needed for the profoundly re- 
tarded. 

In all, he said, 1,023 students aged 5 to 21 
receive no special education at all. As a re- 
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sult, some deteriorate after their admission) 
to the schools, according to workers and par- 
ents. 

The severely and profoundly retarted ac- 
count for 76 per cent of the “school-age” stu- 
dents at Dixon, and the proportion of severe- 
ly and profoundly retarted is growing at both 
major institutions, as the state seeks to re- 
turn the more competent retardates to their 
home communities. 

At Lincoln, which is divided into a main 
campus and an annex several miles away, 
some housing units have less than 20 per 
cent of the number of direct-care personnel 
they should have to meet the “minimal” 
AAMD standards. 

At the annex, which in a recent headcount 
had 1,391 of Lincoln’s 3,183 students, the 
number of direct-care personnel is only 35 
per cent of the recommended total. One cot- 
tage had 17 per cent, another 19 per cent, of 
the needed direct-care employes. 

New standards also are being developed 
by the recently created Accreditation Coun- 
cil for Facilities for the Mentally Retarted. 
And Dr. Kenneth Crosby, director of the 
council, and offshoot of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Hospitals, said the 
new standards probably will be “tougher” 
than the existing ones when they are an- 
nounced at about the end of the year. 

Complicating the understaffing problem is 
the overcrowding problem. 

Dr. William Sloan, director of the mental 
retardation division of the state Department 
of Mental Health, said that under new U.S. 
Public Health standards, Dixon is about 68 
per cent overcrowded, Lincoln about 58 per 
cent. The two schools house some 75 per cent 
of the mentally retarded who are in state in- 
stitutions. 

Sloan said that under the standards, net- 
ther school should have more than 2,000 or 
80 beds. Dixon has 3,350 and Lincoln 3,150, 
even though the combined population of the 
schools has been reduced by some 500 resi- 
dents in the last year. The reductions are 
part of a long-range plan of Gov. Ogilvie to 
bring the populations at the schools toward 
the 2,000 mark. 

These plans to cut the enrollment at the 
two huge installations—they are among the 
half dozen or so largest in the nation—appar- 
ently were the rationale behind an abortive 
effort by the Ogilvie administration this 
spring to slash the staff at Dixon and Lin- 
coin. 

The plan was abandoned in the face of 
intense, widespread opposition, and Ogilvie 
aides, suggesting the whole thing was a 
mistake, said the governor has made care 
for the retarded a top priority item. He 
boosted spending in some retarded-care 
areas and pledged to push ahead with plans 
to construct seven new 400-bed facilities in 
the Chicago area. 

Critics say they will believe what comes 
to pass, that the record of broken promises 
in the field of mental retardation is long. 

Dixon and Lincoln officials stress that 
a steady reduction in residents, even if staff- 
student ratios were adequate today, would 
not permit a proportionate reduction in 
jobs. This, they say, is because the patients 
being moved out of the institutions are the 
most intelligent and require the least care. 
Thus, a steadily increasing number of staff 
will be needed to care for and train a given 
number of students. 

In addition, the officials say, a large num- 
ber of those students being discharged now 
work at the institutions, assisting staff mem- 
bers in various housekeeping and student- 
care chores. 

Complicating the understaffing-over crowd- 
ing problem, at Dixon especially, is the di- 
lapidated condition of many of the “cot- 
tages” in which the students live. Edelson 
said 50 to 58 residential buildings need to be 
torn down, replaced or rehabilitated. 
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“Some of these buildings really are snake- 
pits,” he sald. 

Efforts to cut the population at the schools 
are slowed because of a waiting list of more 
than 4,100. 

Dr. Albert Glass, acting director of the 
Department of Mental Health, insists that 
the list includes only about 212 emergency 
cases. He said many families put their chil- 
dren’s names on the list as “insurance” to 
facilitate admission in the event they could 
no longer care for them. Others on the list 
are now in private institutions, their tuitions 
partly paid by the state, he added. 

Critics concede many retardates on the 
waiting list do not need immediate admis- 
sion to a state facility, but they challenge 
Glass’s estimate of the number of emer- 
gency cases. Don Moss, executive director of 
the Illinois Assn. for the Mentally retarded, 
contends, for example, that up to 2,000 cases 
should be judged “emergency.” Fawell 
agrees. Edelson estimates the emergency 
caseload at about 800. 

In any case, if Glass meets his goal of 
reducing the total populations of Dixon and 
Lincoln by another 1,100 students in the 
coming year, the gain will be offset by admis- 
sion of 200 or more waiting list cases to the 
schools. And everyone acknowledges that the 
incoming students will require more care on 
the average than those being discharged. 

Fawell said he had “no real high hopes” of 
winning passage of his $24 million amend- 
ment to upgrade care at Dixon and Lincoln. 
But he said he had to make an effort on 
behalf of the children and adults languish- 
ing in the institutions. 

The mind went back to an afternoon spent 
at Dixon, when a teen-age youth followed 
visitors around his “cottage,” mumbling 
something that didn’t come through right 
away. 

The visitors walked out of the cottage, and 
the youth followed them to their car, and 
tried to get in it, and he continued to mum- 
ble. An aide and a couple of students re- 
strained him, and the visitors began to drive 
away. It was then that the boy's words 
came through. 

“Go home,” he was saying. “Go home, go 
home.” 
AMID THE Horror or DIXON 
(By Sam Washington) 

I worked three weeks as a child-care aide 
in one of the worst, most degraded of the 
state’s snake-pit wards for the retarded. 

I saw conditions at Dixon State School 
that give definition to the terms “inhumane” 
and “disgraceful.” 

What I saw is indelibly imprinted in my 
mind. 

I was first shocked, then sickened. After 
that; I began to care, 

And it was in caring that I came to realize 
that even the most profoundly retarded per- 
sons are capable of learning and need love 
and affection. Need some attention. Need to 
be considered fully human. 

They have personalities, life styles. 

Many are degenerate. But few if any need 
be, The horror could be erased with added 
programs, better facilities and an elimination 
of overcrowding and understaffing problems 
at institutions like Dixon. 

At Dixon, I worked in Cottage A-12, a 
barren, crowded, foul-smelling building 
housing some 136 adult, profoundly retarded 
males 


I saw these men, day after day, relegated 


to a meager, impoverished, humiliating, 
sometimes painful existence. 

I saw adolescents and old men crowded 
together and suffering from the physical and 
psychological wounds that had left scars 
on their bodies and minds. 

I saw patients ingest their own excrement 
Protos there was not enough staff to attend 

em. 
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I saw men whose teeth were coated with 
stains that indicated long neglect, and I 
learned that dental care often consisted of 
pulling front teeth as an abominable means 
of preventing frustrated retardates from 
biting workers and other patients. 

I saw a number of Dixon residents with 
open sores, and saw them crowd against 
other naked residents, passing along their 
infections in the overcrowded cottage. 

I saw residents sedated to reduce their 
youthful exuberance and make them more 
“manageable,” a practice condemned as drug 
abuse by the National Assn. for Retarded 
Children. 

I saw workers made ineffective because of 
administrative neglect, and too few workers 
to carry out the simplest training problems, 
including toilet training and eating. 

I saw potentially dangerous medication 
administered to residents of the cottage by 
child-care aides because of a shortage of 
nurses and other medical personnel, and I 
saw pills spit out by some retardates picked 
up and swallowed by others. 

I saw students hit and kicked and brutal- 
ized by working (retarded) residents used as 
cheap labor to assist the overworked em- 
ployees. 

I saw patients, or students, herded from 
place to place without sympathy or concern. 

I saw students who were incapable of feed- 
ing themselves fed so hurriedly they had to 
gulp their food without chewing it. 

I saw retardates who had “acted up” tied 
so tightly to their beds that their hands 
became swollen. 

I saw blind and deaf patients left to fend 
for themselves among retardates who might 
push or hit them. 

I heard of workers injured and fearful of 
further injuries as a result of being hit by 
retardates when they were working alone in 
crowded “day rooms.” 

And I saw an elderly patient who had 
fallen and gashed open his chin given 1 
or 2 stitches and returned to his cottage, 
while the medical attendant acknowledged 
the patient needed at least three stitches to 
adequately close the wound. The attendant 
gave up because the student, who had not 
been given a painkiller, thrashed about and 
made it difficult to work on him. 

I saw these conditions and others, and I 
sympathized with workers who were often 
dedicated and concerned about the welfare 
of the cottage residents but were completely 
frustrated in their efforts to provide care 
and training. 

I left Dixon after three weeks of working 
with dozens of overworked and underpaid 
workers, 

Many of these employees have worked 
there—in the stench that clings to you even 
after you have showered, and showered 
again—for years, and many will continue in 
their jobs for years to come. 

But they have the option of getting out. 

Hundreds, even thousands, of the so- 
called students have no such option. 

It is one reason they have been known 
to “act up” on returning from an outing 
on which they have enjoyed themselves to 
the inhumane conditions of Dixon cottages. 

My introduction to Cottage A-12 at Dixon 
took place on a sunny afternoon in early 
July. 

The door to the cottage was locked, and 
only after insistent ringing of the bell it 
opened from the inside by a white-shirted 
attendant. 

As it opened, a rush of warm, foul air rolled 
over me, and my first day as a child-care aide 
at Dixon had begun. 

I had gotten the job after making a 100- 
mile trip to the school, undergoing four inter- 
views, psychological tests and an Illinois De- 
partment of Personnel examination. 

I discovered what might be called the 
Dixon law, or maybe the Dixon-Lincoln law 
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that bad experiences in the wards tend to 
crowd out good ones. They dominate the 
mind, inflame the passions. 

You want to see changes made. Big 
changes. Now. 

In Cottage A-12—“cottage” is a pathetic 
misnomer for the barren, sometimes dilapi- 
dated housing units at Dixon—I was shown 
a fenced-in cement floored area outside one 
door. A plastic and steel sun shield partly 
protected the area. 

This place, I was told, was the “patio” the 
outdoor recreation area for the cottage resi- 
dents. It measured perhaps 30 by 50 feet. 

And there were about 100 naked, tanned or 
sunburned men sitting or standing under 
the shield or in the sun. The men—any male 
over 13 is called a man at Dixon—ranged in 
age from 16 to 69. All were severely or pro- 
foundly retarded, with IQs under about 35. 

These men were incapable of coherent 
speech and they were not toilet-trained or 
capable of caring for themselves in other 
minimal ways. Retardation experts contend 
that such persons can be trained not only to 
perform self-help skills, but to do other lim- 
ited tasks. 

And derive some enjoyment from life. 

The men on the sun-heated patio walked 
about aimlessly, sat staring or lay sprawled 
on the concrete. 

Even if a few of them had been toilet- 
trained, they would have had to relieve them- 
selves on the patio, because once outside, 
they were blocked from coming back in until 
overworked aides were ready to permit them, 
for example, to have lunch. 

The heavy stench, which also pervades the 
cottage itself, is combatted by having work- 
ing residents continually shoveling, scrub- 
bing and washing down the patio and floors. 

The battle is never won. 

Another battle that is not won—scarcely 
even joined—is the struggle to keep the resi- 
dents from hurting themselves and each 
other. 

Sedative drugs are administered to most 
of the men in A-12, as a means of keeping 
them quiet, but pushing, slapping, kicking, 
biting and destructive behavior among them 
is still common. 

Residents have been known to have their 
ears bitten off, and one A~-12 patient had a 
deep scar from having his nose nearly bitten 
off by another patient. 

Some residents are heavily scarred from 
injuries suffered in falls or other accidents 
because of mobility problems that are often 
the result of retardation. 

Others suffer cuts, sometimes severe, from 
knocking out windows with their fists or 
heads. Despite such behavior, Dixon officials 
have only recently received authorization— 
in the face of mounting protests from the 
Dixon Parents Assn.—to install added win- 
dow screens in some cottages, 

Child-care aides, whose thin ranks I joined, 
use a few of the more capable residents to 
help them carry out some of their basic 
responsibilities. 

These “work boys,” who are less retarded 
than their fellows, perform such tasks as 
cleaning up wastes from the floors and patio, 
showering excrement-soiled patients and 
helping feed and clothe them. 

Under a fairly recent program, the work 
boys are “paid” $1 and more a week for their 
labors. Most of them are proud of their 
“checks,” which are issued weekly and used 
to purchase candy, pop and other extras 
from the Dixon commissary. 

However, the number of these working 
residents can be expected to decline 
steadily—making more difficult the jobs of 
the child-care aides if additional staff is not 
authorized. Under a philosophy that has 
gained wide acceptance in the nation in 


recent years, officials have initiated programs 
of returning as many moderately retarded 


persons as possible to their home commu- 
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nities. Thus the number of such persons kept 
at Dixon hopefully will dwindle over the 
next few years. 

The idea is that such people can be trained 
in most cases to live in the community and, 
perhaps, in such facilities as sheltered work- 
shops can contribute to society. It is thought 
that retardates who are capable of working 
full or part time in a state institution such 
as Dixon or Lincoln don’t belong there. 

I found the child-care aides, despite the 
discouraging conditions in which they work, 
to be generally dedicated and genuinely in- 
terested in the residents. 

Aides are strictly warned against brutal- 
izing the patients, and I was advised repeat- 
ediy when being interviewed for a job at 
Dixon that employes accused of abusing a 
patient can be dismissed after a hearing. 

The few “abuses” I saw were minor. One 
aide, for example, pushed a patient after the 
patient had punched a fellow resident. 

On other occasions, I heard aides—and 
resident workers—speak abusively to the 
adult “students” in the cottage. 

But I saw no real cases of physical abuse, 
and marked this as one tiny candle in the 
vast sea of darkness that is Dixon. 

Other “candles’—of affection and con- 
cern—were lit and carried by a few aides 
with whom I worked. 

Mrs. Daisy Wetsel, for example. A woman 
in her early 50s and a hard worker, Mrs. 
Wetsel jokes with the residents and shows an 
affection which is usually returned by her 
charges. 

She summed up her personal philosophy 
for me one day, and I remember her words. 

“What they need most is to know some- 
body loves them,” she said. 


BRIGHT SIGNS IN JUNGLE 
(By Jerome Watson) 
Illinois, the expert said, has been “the dis- 
e of the nation” in its treatment of the 
mentally retarded. 

And yet, said Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, inter- 
nationally known specialist in the field of 
mental retardation, budding developments 
in the state are earning it a reputation as an 
innovator. 

“Attention,” 
Ilinois.” 

So, it would seem, the state has it both 
ways. 

ou the good side, some of the children and 
adults in state institutions for the retarded 
receive good care and participate in modern, 
adequate programs. 

In addition, Gov. Ogilvie has taken a series 
of steps designed to expand the good at the 
expense of the bad and the ugly. Nor are the 
bad and the ugly as bad and ugly as they 
once were. 

But the point is that the bad and ugly 
conditions still dominate the mental retarda- 
tion picture in Illinois. 

Said State Sen. Harris W. Fawell (R-Naper- 
ville), a leader in the fight for improved care 
of the retarded: 

“It does not help the parents of a child 
languishing in Dixon or Lincoln to know 
that someone else’s child is receiving good 
care somewhere else. And it does not help 
the child, either.” 

In interviews, parents said they feel anxi- 
ety and depression, worrying over the welfare 
of their children in Dixon and Lincoln, Im- 
agine, they would say, that it was your child 
who: 

Contracted pneumonia sleeping next to 
broken windows in the winter. Suffered re- 
peated injuries, often requiring sutures, in 
clashes with other students and through 
frustrated, self-destructive acts. Wandered 
aimlessly day after day, soiled and naked, 
through a crowded, smelly, barren “day 
room.” Was sedated regularly to discourage 
him from being “too active.” Received no 
training and gradually lost the table man- 


he added, “is focusing on 
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ners he had learned at home. Had front teeth 
pulled to keep him from biting, in his frus- 
trated existence, other students. 

There was a time when things were worse. 
State officials, sometimes patronizingly, make 
this point. Yes, they say, the schools have 
always been understaffed and overcrowded, 
and waiting lists for admissions have existed 
for 105 years. 

But, they add, in the last 20 years, the 
staffs at Dixon and Lincoln have more than 
doubled (the increase is partly deceptive, be- 
cause the average child in a state school to- 
day is more retarded and needs more care), 
while the number of residents has been cut 
40 per cent or more. 

Confronted by anguished parents who find 
the degradation of their children hard to ac- 
cept, some of these officials smile, therefore, 
and say the complaints must be put “in 
context.” 

A signal time in the history of the mental 
retardation movement in Illinois came in 
1967, when former Gov. Otto Kerner’s ad- 
ministration proposed building a 400-bed fa- 
cility for the profoundly retarded who are 
bedfast. Later, Park Forest was chosen as 
the site for the facility. 

Republicans, brandishing a study that sug- 
gested the state needed at least 12 addi- 
tional facilities of this type, pushed through 
legislation for six of them. 

But the Kerner administration, accord- 
ing to many sources in the Mental Health 
Department, dragged its feet on acquiring 
sites for the seven institutions. The Ogilvie 
administration, however, has declared con- 
struction of them to be a “priority” matter, 
and Dr. Albert Glass, acting director of the 
Mental Health Department, pledges to have 
all seven—providing up to 2,800 beds—ready 
by 1975. 

The first, at Park Forest, is scheduled to 
go under construction this year. It will in- 
clude 50 four-bedroom, one-story, brick 
ranch-type homes in a park-like setting. 
Each home will house eight youngsters, 
and—significantly—two child-care aides will 
attend the youngsters in each home during 
the day. 

This would be roughly equivalent to hav- 
ing 25 child-care aides in a Dixon or Lin- 
coln cottage housing 100. Such cottages now 
sometimes have only one, two or three aides. 

Ogilvie committed himself to a rapid up- 
grading of care in a gubernatorial primary 
campaign speech at Dixon in May, 1968. 
He expressed then the view held by retarda- 
tion experts that providing care for re- 
tarded children at early ages can prevent 
the need for lifetime care in many cases. 

As Ogilvie well knew, children in Illinois 
often languish for years at home before they 
are able to get into institutions, and when 
they do gain admission, they frequently re- 
ceive care that, at best, can be described as 
“custodial.” 

Ogilvie’s view was the rationale behind 
his decision to rapidly and substantially in- 
crease the amount of state funds channeled 
to private facilities, such as day care nurs- 
eries. The idea was threefold: relieve pres- 
sure on state institutions, provide care at 
an earlier age and keep children in or closer 
to their homes. 

As a means of reducing the population of 
Dixon and Lincoln and keeping children 
closer to their homes, Ogilvie aides decided 
to open additional units for the retarded in 
unused wards of state mental hospitals. An- 
other assist in cutting the population of 
the two giant schools will be provided by a 
private firm that is converting an Aurora 
hotel into a facility of about 450 beds for 
the moderately retarded. 

Ogilvie, in the wake of his announced 
commitment to improve care for the retard- 
ed, stunned many specialists in the fiéld 
this spring when he proposed cutting the 
Mental Health Department budget, a slash 
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which would have included reductions at 
Dixon and Lincoln, 

An intense political fight broke out, and 
Ogilvie backed down substantially on the 
cuts and promised to maintain the then- 
existing staff levels at the two huge institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Glass, who took over the mental de- 
partment April 1—after the budget had been 
drawn—encouraged Ogilvie’s backdown. 

He openly said the cutbacks would have 
damaged the already gross inadequate system 
of care and training. 

Ogilvie aides had sought to justify the 
planned cuts by pointing to plans to trans- 
fer about 1,100 students out of Dixon and 
Lincoln and into the mental hospital re- 
tardation units and the Aurora facility. 

However, most of those students scheduled 
for transfer were the less severely retarded, 
and such persons not only require less care 
than the more profoundly retarded, but often 
work full or part-time in the schools, help- 
ing the hard-pressed corps of child-care 
aides. 

Glass predicts the state will reach recom- 
mended levels of staffing and programming 
in its facilities for the retarded by 1975. The 
superintendents of Dixon and Lincoln, while 
expressing hope that this goal will be 
reached, were cautiously skeptical. Some offi- 
cials doubted the goal could be reached in- 
side 10 years, even if the matter is not placed 
on a back burner. They also noted that new 
care standards being devised by a unit of the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals are expected to be tougher than exist- 
ing ones. 

Employes at Dixon and Lincoln take some 
heart from the fact that the administration 
is talking firmly about eliminating inhu- 
mane conditions and providing adequate care 
and training for the retarded. Good care now 
is provided at the relatively tiny state in- 
stitutions at Dwight, Harrisburg and Cen- 
tralia. 

Whether the goal of good care is achieved 
on a broad scale probably will depend on 
how determined the governor is to keep his 
commitment, and how much the General As- 
sembly—and the voters—want to see the 
warehouse wards at Dixon and Lincoln, where 
a few good programs exist for a minority, 
abolished. 

The superintendents of these schools—Dr. 
Louis Belinson of Lincoln and David Edelson 
of Dixon—speak in interviews like embattled 
men who have been fighting for a long time 
against high odds to achieve something they 
know to be desirable and necessary. 

Edelson, his admirers say, has launched 
several first-of-their-kind programs, creating 
island of hope in the wasteland warehouse. 

One of these was the foster grandparents 
program, in which older persons—volun- 
teers—spend a certain amount of time each 
week with a specific child. 

The evidence is clear. Dr, William Sloan, 
director of the retardation division of the 
Mental Health Department, summed it up in 
this example of special programming: 

“We took 30 severely retarded residents 
(at Lincoln) who were grunting and aimless 
and shiftless and gave them special pro- 
grams, and 19 of them now have jobs in the 
community. We're still training the others.” 

Gene Patterson, consultant in program 
services to the National Assn. for Retarded 
Children in Washington, said: 

“The profoundly retarded are a great deal 
more sensitive than we had thought. One 
reason we doubted their sensitivity in the 
past was that we warehoused them, and so 
they behaved (accordingly) .” 

And Glass, in an interview, said: 

“The severely and profoundly retarded 
(with IQs under about 35) need a lot of 
affection. Their need for affection is like 
that of small children. 

“We know now that we can exploit the 
potential of even the profoundly retarded. 
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They can be taught to play and get pleasure, 
to communicate and make things ... How 
can we determine how much the quality 
of living is worth to them. “Why are their 
lives not worth something .. .?” 

A current report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation charges that 
far too many institutions have impoverished 
living environments “not distinctly different 
from the environment experienced by pris- 
oners of war during the past three decades.” 
It adds: 

“The general public becomes highly in- 
censed and concerned—and rightly so—when 
learning of abuses to prisoners of war. Un- 
fortunately, the same public expresses little 
or no concern about inhumane living con- 
ditions that exist in their own communi- 
ties.” 

Such conditions do exist. Today. In Illi- 
nois. One who has visited the warehouse 
wards can hardly help, hearing about plans 
for the future, thinking about the realities 
of 1970: 

Naked, sedated, injury-marked, gloomy and 
befouled children. Sitting alone and unat- 
tended. 

And smiling, suddenly, at an unexpected 
visitor. 


—< 


RECIPIENTS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL AWARD 

ABC: “Black Fiddler: Prejudice and the 
Negro.” Howard Enders, Producer. 

NBC: “Between Two Rivers” from the First 
Tuesday series. Tom Pettit, Reporter. 

WRC-TV: “Perspective: New Set of Eyes.” 
Bill Leonard, Producer. 4 

WJR-Radio: “I Am Not Alone,” Phil Jones, 
Reporter. 

Linda Rockey: Series on the problems of 
hunger. Chicago Sun-Times. 

Dallas Kinney and Kent Pollock: “Migra- 
tion to Misery” series. Palm Beach Post- 
Times. 

Fred C. Shapiro: “The Whitmore Confes- 
sions.” The New Yorker. 

JUDGES 

Simeon Booker, Ebony. 

Charlayne Hunter, The New York Times. 

Nick Kotz, Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune, 

Stanley Tretick, Look Magazine. 
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RECIPIENTS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL AWARD 

CBS: “Black History: Lost, Stolen or 
Strayed. Andrew A. Rooney, Producer. 

WMOCA-Radio, for continuing special cov- 
erage of the problems of poverty and dis- 
crimination in New York City and New York 
State. 


Nick Kotz, for his continuing coverage of 
poverty in America. Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 

David Nevin: “These Murdered Old Moun- 
tains.” Life. 


JUDGES 
John Chancellor, NBC. 
Michael Harrington, Hugh Sidey, Time. 
William Small, CBS. 


PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN 
FISHERMAN 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution providing 
for the protection of U.S. fishermen from 
unlawful harassment on the high seas 
and to protect their vessels and gear from 
malicious destruction by fishermen of 
foreign countries which refuse to abide 
by international law and custom, 

During the past 2 weeks, U.S. lobster 
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fishermen have reported numerous in- 
cidents in which Soviet and other East- 
ern European fishing vessels have caused 
extensive damage to their lobster pots 
and gear by sweeping through fishing 
areas along the Continental Shelf be- 
tween 50 and 100 miles off the U.S. coast. 

This is not a new occurrence, Mr. 
Speaker. Similar events have taken place 
with regularity in the North Pacific 
where U.S. fishermen have lost crab pots 
to Soviet and other fishing vessels which 
either refuse to alter course or deliberate- 
ly cause crab pot losses when entering 
waters established as pot sanctuary areas 
and rightfully used by American crab 
fishermen. There is no excuse for this 
type of conduct. The lobster pots off the 
east coast and the crab pots off the west 
coast are clearly marked. No other con- 
clusion can be reached but that the So- 
viet, Polish, and other Eastern bloc fish- 
ing vessels off our Atlantic coast and in 
the west in the Bering Sea and elsewhere 
have adopted a deliberate policy of run- 
ning down and stealing or destroying the 
gear of our crab and lobster men. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been stated by cer- 
tain officials of the U.S. Government 
that they have protested this infraction. 
They seem to believe that only the rules 
of the road and normal concepts of cour- 
tesy apply in this situation. While I am 
not an international law expert, I must 
dissent from this weak view of the U.S. 
right to intervene on behalf of our fisher- 
men. The United States has agreements 
with each of the offending nations. The 
provisions of the agreement are enforced 
by each government against its own na- 
tionals and vessels; no authority is pro- 
vided for enforcement against nationals 
and vessels of the other country. In view 
of this, and since the area in question 
is part of the high seas beyond U.S. juris- 
diction, the Coast Guard contends it 
has no authority to seize the offending 
vessels. 

However, the 1958 Convention on Fish- 
ing and Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the High Seas contains a num- 
ber of relevant provisions which I be- 
lieve support the right of the United 
States to take strong and positive action 
to protect our fishermen on the high 
seas. Article 6 of the Convention states: 

A coastal State has a special interest in the 
maintenance of the productivity of the liv- 
ing resources in any area of the high seas 
adjacent to its territorial sea. 


While the Convention does not define 
the term “adjacent to its territorial sea,” 
it seems entirely reasonable to me that 
the waters over our Continental Shelf 
at least should be construed as adjacent 
areas of the high seas. Certainly the 
United States has a special interest in 
maintaining the productivity of the lob- 
ster resources of the Continental Shelf 
off the east coast of the United States 
and the crab resources off the west coast 
of the United States. How can the pro- 
ductivity of these resources be main- 
tained if foreign fishing vessels are per- 
mitted with impunity to systematically 
destroy the gear of the U.S. fishermen? 

The fact that the convention recog- 
nizes our special interest in these fish- 
eries necessarily implies that the United 
States may take reasonable action to 
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protect that interest, including the use 
of reasonable force to stop these piratical 
acts, 

Mr. Speaker, article 13 of the same 
convention recognizes that a coastal 
State may regulate the conduct of fish- 
eries in the high seas adjacent to its ter- 
ritorial sea which involve the use of fixed 
devices placed on the seabed. I interpret 
this article to encompass lobster pots, 
crab pots, and their related gear. If the 
United States has the right under this 
article to regulate the taking of fishery 
resources by the use of fixed devices, it 
must necessarily have the right to en- 
force its regulations, and even in the ab- 
sence of affirmative regulations, it must 
have the right to protect that gear which 
its fishermen have lawfully placed on the 
sea floor. Any other interpretation of 
these articles of the convention would 
render them meaningless. 

-Based upon the authority given the 
United States by the 1958 Fisheries Con- 
vention, the legislation which I am in- 
troducing today declares it unlawful for 
any vessel to harass a U.S.-fishing vessed 
or interfere in any manner with such a 
fishing vessel lawfully engaged in fishing 
on the high seas adjacent to the terri- 
torial sea of the United States. It also 
declares it unlawful to remove or destroy 
any fixed fishing gear, including lobster 
and crab pots, or to conduct any fishery 
activity in disregard of marked lobster 
and crab pots or other fixed fishing gear 
imbedded in the floor of the sea in the 
high seas adjacent to the territorial sea 
of the United States. 

The legislation further provides that 
the Coast Guard shall conduct necessary 
surveillance and patrol on the high seas 
in order to protect U.S. fishermen, their 
vessels, and gear and that the penalty 
provisions of the act prohibiting fishing 
in our territorial waters and the contig- 
uous zone shall govern the prosecution of 
violators of this legislation. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the legislation 
defines the term “adjacent to the terri- 
torial sea of the United States” as en- 
compassing a belt of sea extending 100 
miles seaward from the United States. 

I believe this legislation is necessary 
and entirely reasonable given the provoc- 
ative acts which we have witnessed dur- 
ing the past several weeks. It would be 
a national disgrace for the United States 
to permit this type of harassment and 
malicious destruction of property to con- 
tinue, or to do nothing but sit down and 
talk about it on board a Soviet mother 
ship as though we were dealing with rea- 
sonable men. Those who command the 
Soviet and other eastern bloc fishing ves- 
sels off our coasts have proven time and 
again that they are not reasonable men 
and are not primarily interested in con- 
serving the fishery resources off our 
coasts. They are not even willing to share 
these fishing grounds with our own fish- 
ermen on a basis of fairplay and inter- 
national good will. 

I hope that the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries will act 
promptly to consider this legislation and 
will report it favorably to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the following communi- 
cations received by me are examples of 
the complaints of infractions by foreign 
fishing vessels against our fishermen: 
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SEATTLE, WASH., March 31, 1971. 
Congressman THomas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN PELLY: Enclosed you 
will find affidayits concerning recent viola- 
tions of treaties governing the pot sanctuary 
commonly referred to as the “Slime Bank” 
on the North side of Unimak Island, Alaska 
by Soviet and Japanese trawlers. A treaty 
has been ratified by both the Soviet Union 
and Japan, that this area is off limits to all 
drag gear as & resource conservation mea- 
sure. On many recent occasions, particularly 
March 20 and March 22, 1971, Soviet and 
Japanese vessels were observed and photo- 
graphed in this area by the M/V “Sea 
Spray” and the M/V “Viking King”, in 
blatant violation of the treaty. The viola- 
tors are identified by name and number in 
both the affidavits and photographs. 

In addition to the ecological destruction 
to this rich preserve by the use of trawl 
gear, the activities of the Soviets resulted 
in the destruction and loss of expensive crab 
pots, lines and buoys belonging to our vessel, 
the “Sea Spray”. The pots were clearly 
marked by two orange, 60” inflated buoys 
and one smaller buoy of a contrasting color, 
The damage was done in calm weather, with 
excellent visibility, in fact, suitable light for 
photography as we have a number of pic- 
tures of the violations in progress, Both the 
photographs and charts, fixing positions, and 
times, are available for your inspection. 

The circumstances surroun these in- 
cidents would indicate that the violations 
of the treaty are most certainly intentional, 
and the resulting destruction of our fishing 
gear was purposeful. We have no idea of 
the strategy of their actions, but feel that 
we are most certainly entitled to damages for 
the cost of replacing this gear, and the lost 
income resulting from the destruction of 
nearly 25% of our gear. 

This letter will treat the damages suffered 
by our vessel, “Sea Spray”, however we are 
sure you will be hearing from the owners 
of the “Viking King” under separate cover. 

With respect to our damages, we have 
tendered a statement for these losses to the 
Soviet Embassy, and will provide them with 
whatever additional information they may 
need to prosecute this matter. 

With respect to the incidents themselves, 
both the treaty violations and the aggrava- 
tion of our fishing effort, we would expect 
this to be an area of grave concern to your 
office, 

The “Sea Spray” and the “Viking King” 
are similar, in most respects to the rest of a 
fleet of about 25 new steel vessels which 
have been constructed in the Puget Sound 
area in the past four years for use in the 
North Pacific. We have had three such ves- 
sels built, at a cost of over one million 
dollars; “Ocean Spray”, “Aleutian Spray” and 
“Sea Spray”. It has taken us many, many 
years to be in a position to do this, and up 
to this point, we have done it entirely on our 
own, with the assistance of commercial 
banks. 

Several years ago, when we were contem- 
plating the construction of these vessels, we 
considered the alternative of applying for a 
construction subsidy. It was a big decision 
for us, as we were committing ourselves to 
the operation of vessels costing nearly $400,- 
000.00 each, whereas we were then operating 
vessels worth approximately $100,000.00 each, 
but not entirely suited to the trade. We 
learned that the requirements of the con- 
struction subsidy would increase the costs 
of the vessels substantially, while reducing 
the net cost to us. However, we felt that 
increasing the cost of the vessels to $550,- 
000.00 to reduce our cost to $300,000.00 to 
$325,000.00 would be self-defeating from 
both a personal and patriotic viewpoint. Hav- 
ing achieved whatever success we enjoyed 
through long hours, at hard work, in a dan- 
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gerous trade, we felt we could take the risk 
ourselves, and upgrade the fleet. This is 
what we did. 

We still feel self sufficient, but realize that 
repercussions from any independent action 
that we, as fishermen, might take to protect 
our investment and our livelihoods, may have 
international significance. Therefore we are 
presenting our problem to you for your con- 
sideration and response. If the problem 
is . “complex in its ramifications with 
relation to international agreements affect- 
ing trade, other fisheries, the balance of pay- 
ments, cultural exchanges, arms limitations 
and defense postures to an extent that a di- 
rect approach, in view of its overall impact, 
may not serve the national interests”... as 
has been paraphrased before, then that is 
simply another way of saying that our prob- 
lem, which is of immediate concern to us, 
can’t be worked within the system. 

We note that considerable government at- 
tention has been directed towards the prob- 
lems of those who have, rightly or not, taken 
direct action on their own behalf with re- 
spect to their own particular grievance. We 
possess both the resources and the determi- 
nation to focus attention in this manner, but 
also the judgment to exhaust the alterna- 
tives prior to such action. 

We have paid the taxes which have en- 
abled our government to concern themselves 
and take action on the problems of the poor, 
the disenfranchised, the unemployed, the un- 
educated, the illegitimate, the addicted and 
the overqualified here at home. Our taxes 
have also enabled our nation to come to the 
assistance of the underdeveloped, the over- 
populated, the impoverished and the op- 
pressed throughout the world. Now we'd like 
to haye our problem accorded the same at- 
tention as those of the rest of the minorities, 

We await your early reply. 

Sincerely, 
THORLEIF PETERSEN. 
Vrra Foop Propucts, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Representative Tom PELLY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. king crab fishing vessels report severe 
pot losses and harassment by Russian trawl- 
ers in pot sanctuary area of the Bering Sea. 
Request immediate assistance from Coast 
Guard to patrol sanctuary area and assist- 
ance from Russian Embassy in instructing 
their vessels to cease trawling in ‘the area. 
Russians should be required to reimburse 
U.S. fishermen for all pot losses incurred as 
result of trawling activity. 

RICHARD PACE. 


PAN-ALASKA FISHERIES, INC., 
Monroe, Wash., March 24, 1971. 
Hon. THOMAS PELLY, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: As you are no doubt aware, we have 
been having serious problems with the fia- 
grant violations of the Japanese and Rus- 
sians in the negotiated pot-sanctuary area in 
the Alaska Bering Sea. 

Two days ago, one of our vessels, the M/V 
Endeavor, lost 42 king crab pots that were 
dragged off of their original locations by these 
foreign vessels. These pots have a value in 
excess of $350.00 per pot, which made this 
vessel sustain a loss of over $14,000.00. 

Other vessels, such as the Viking King, 
Viking Queen and Sea Spray, have had simi- 
lar experiences in the last three weeks which 
have been protested but have not seemed to 
produce results on the trawling operations 
in this area. Major concessions were given in 
the negotiations with the Russians to re- 
strict the crab quota in the Bering Sea rais- 
ing the size limitations and prohibiting 
trawling operation in the pot-sanctuary area, 
but needless to say, the concessions that were 
given to them such as, calling at U.S. Ports 
for refueling, supplying and R & R have been 
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one-sided as they have not stopped and ob- 
viously, do not intend to stop fishing with 
the illegal gear in this area. We as the largest 
packer of King Crab have whole-heartedly 
supported the Alaska Department of Fish & 
Game in all the conservation methods re- 
cently taken, such as (quotas, pot limits, reg- 
istration area, and Season.) 

Now, we find ourselves having to take nec- 
essary steps to protect the King Crab Fishing 
Industry being abused by these international 
violations, 

This has got to stop. If we can’t have pro- 
tective measures, such as Coast Guard Sur- 
veillance of these areas, then these fishermen 
should be reimbursed for their pot losses. It 
seems to us that protection of one’s resources 
is equally as important as protecting one’s 
Country. 

I can only impress on you, that we need all 
the help possible and all the pressures 
brought to bear on stopping this problem, or 
the individual companies and fishermen will 
be forced to revert back to taking the matter 
into their own hands in protection of their 
property, which could lead to serious con- 
sequences. 

May I please hear from you on behalf of 
Pan-Alaska Fisheries, Inc. and also, as Presi- 
dent of Northwest Fisheries Association, 
which represents all the major fish proces- 
sors in Alaska, Washington, Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD JENSEN, 
President. 


THE NATIONWIDE RAIL STRIKE: A 
TEMPORARY SOLUTION FOUND 


(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at his 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr, HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Nation’s trains are rolling once 
again, we have yet to tackle the major 
problem involved in settling national 
transportation strikes. The need for leg- 
islation that would provide for perma- 
nent settlements in these strikes remains 
unchanged. 

The action taken last evening by this 
Congress is, at best, only a temporary 
solution. The critical need for permanent 
legislation remains. And, the events of 
the past 2 days have served to further 
underscore the urgency of this need. 

On Thursday last, I introduced legis- 
lation that would provide for permanent 
settlements in nationwide transportation 
strikes—such as the one we have just ex- 
perienced. This bill, H.R. 8385, would 
eliminate the need for emergency action 
by the Congress by providing the Pres- 
ident with enough legislative flexibility to 
insure that there will be no repetition of 
a crippling nationwide walkout. 

As Members of this great body, we all 
realize our need to protect the public in- 
terests, as well as the national interests. 
And this is exactly what H.R. 8385 would 
help us accomplish—and without the 
need for last-minute emergency legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, a most timely editorial 
appeared in today’s Christian Science 
Monitor. I include it following my re- 
marks: 

WANTED: A New RAILROAD ACT 

Once again a nation of 200 million people 
has been victimized by a tiny fraction of its 
population, in this instance 13,000 railroad 
signalmen, who haye manipulated a complex 


economic-political situation to gain a selfish 
advantage. 
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The strike that paralyzed the nation’s rall- 
roads was called by only 2 percent of the 
600,000-man railroad labor force. It cut off 
rail transportation for 350,000 commuters 
and 60,000 inter-city travelers, halted the 
vital transfer of 41 percent of the nation’s 
freight, and threatened shutdowns of steel, 
automobile, and other major national indus- 
tries. 

Clearly a situation where so few can, for 
their own ends, cause so much disruption and 
impose such an economic cost on so Many, 
is ethically insupportable. It should not be 
possible. And it would not be possible with- 
out tacit support of other interests. 

The railroad industry itself, which has de- 
liberately erected a monopoly situation over 
the decades, has allowed the unions to gain 
a strangle hold in which they cooperate. The 
signalmen could not effect a national rail 
shutdown without the consent of their rail- 
roading brethren. Finally, the Congress must 
take its share of blame for its failure, in the 
face of union opposition, to rewrite the out- 
moded Railway Labor Act and come up with 
some fundamental new legislation. 

For more than a year the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee has sat 
on permanent legislation requested by Presi- 
dent Nixon. His emergency public interest 
protection act may not be the best, but it 
is better than nothing. Had it been enacted, 
for lack of a better solution, Mr. Nixon could 
have set up a three-man panel with author- 
ity to impose a final settlement on unions 
and management in the industry. 

Granted, the signalmen may have a just 
grievance that they are underpaid relative to 
other rail unions. But their demand for a 
54 percent pay increase over 36 months, or 18 
percent a year, is outrageous in the face of the 
current inflationary crisis. It is made even 
more so by the fact that they turned down 
a management offer of 42 percent over 42 
months, or 12 percent a year. 

Congress has thus been forced into another 
emergency action situation, which is no 
answer at all to the basic challenge, that no 
tiny group of citizens, for whatever just 
cause, has a right to paralyze the nation. A 
new and workable railroad law is in order. 
Let the Congress see that it is done. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION FACES FU- 
TURE WITH DETERMINATION TO 
REVITALIZE A CITY 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 7 the Honorable James F. Wil- 
liams, Sr., the newly elected Mayor of 
East St. Louis, Ill, delivered his inau- 
gural address to the community. In it 
Mayor Williams clearly outlines the 
tasks he, the city council, and the citi- 
zens of East St. Louis face. 

A message of pragmitism and hope, 
Mayor Williams underscores the critical 
nature of the urban crises affecting all 
our metropolitan communities. If cities 
are the most advanced form of human 
civilization, as one observer has sug- 
gested, we would do well to. reflect on 
Mayor Williams’ comments. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert the 
Mayor's remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY JAMES E., WILLIAMS, 
SR.. MAYOR, Crry or East Sr. Lours, ILL., 
May 7, 1971 
“Let's live together, work together, and 

together make East St. Louis a Great City. 
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My fellow citizens of East St. Louis, hon- 
ored guests, and friends, this is the most 
important speech of my life, for God, a de- 
voted family, and thousands of trusted and 
committed voters have elected me to the 
highest official position in the City of East 
St. Louis, Hilinois. Perhaps as your Mayor, 
I owe to you my aspirations and my dreams, 

I can only say to you thanks and that in 
return I shall exhibit the highest degree of 
integrity with which God has endowed me 
to reach just decisions that benefit the 
maximum number of East St. Louis people 
and burden the fewest number of our peo- 
ple. Except for today, and as deemed neces- 
sary, my motto shall be “Don't talk—dem- 
onstrate and prove your ability beyond ques- 
tion.” 

In the days, weeks, months and years 
ahead, I and members of your City Coun- 
cil shall put into effect specific plans and 
details directed toward the good and for the 
benefit of all the citizens of East St. Louis. 

First, may I say to you that we, the City 
Council and I in particular, want the City 
of East St. Louis to be secure in every re- 
spect. I want people to be secure in their 
homes. I want people to be secure on the 
streets, and I want businessmen to be secure 
in businesses, 

If our streets, our homes, our schools and 
our businesses are not safe, then you and 
I know there is no hope for East St. Louis. 
Friends, this is not a fear tactic, but stark 
reality, and for correction I have a plan. 
Specifically, we, The City Council, shall di- 
rect our effort towards national recruitment 
of a Chief of Police. The Council wants a man 
that is a professional, for police work is a 
profession, and let us never forget these men 
are professionals. We must have an officer 
with proven administrative ability, an officer 
who has walked the beat, an officer who 
knows inner-city problems, and above all, an 
officer who cannot be bribed and who will 
enforce the law against all offenders, but who 
understands and practices justice to all peo- 
ple. 

As to our present police force, I am cer- 
tain there are excellent men, desirous of 
upholding the law, trust-worthy, and men 
who can follow the direction and control of 
superiors they can respect, and I salute these 
men and encourage them to dedicate their 
duty hours, energetically and conscientiously 
on behalf of 69,000 citizens that are depend- 
ing upon them. 

And now, our next aspiration. Fellow citi- 
zens, you and I know we are bankrupt as a 
city, and our economy is on the verge of 
being federally subsidized. Many East St. 
Louisians are being barely sustained on Gen- 
eral Assistance, ADC and Social Security. 
Many others, about 20%, between the ages 
of 18 and 34 cannot find a job. Recreational 
facilities are so few that our youth are con- 
fined to the streets or indoors. 

We need jobs, we need private capital in- 
vestment for industries, we need our present 
business and we need new businesses, but 
we cannot expect new business, expansion of 
present businesses and new industrial in- 
vestment until we, the citizens provide an 
environment where businesses, business- 
men, their families and our families can be 
secure. We can and we must ch our 
image. We must change our attitude, and I 
believe in a change of attitude. 

We must also remember that business- 
men look carefully at the type of government 
and the type of schools a community has 
to offer. Gordon Bush and Bob Mays, newly 
elected Commissioners, and myself signed a 
code of ethics that I never want you to for- 
get. We pledged to devote full time (40 hours 
per week) to our official duties; we promised 
to accept no contributions, gifts, money or 
any other inducement in return for pref- 
erential employment of persons with the 
City of East St. Louis, We further pledged to 
hire on the basis of merit and qualifications 
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without regard to race, creed, color, sex, na- 
tional origin or political affiliation and to 
implement all existing ordinances regarding 
Civil Service as approved. Wednesday we 
began enforcing Civil Service ordinances, 
and you can be assured more enforcement 
will be forthcoming. We also pledged that as 
City officials, we shall not own nor have in- 
terest in any firm, company or partnership 
engaged in contracts with the City. I am 
equally certain Mr. Elmo Bush and Mr. Ed- 
ward Horrigan support us in our pledges. 

Friends, I am not seeking a pie in the sky, 
because you are worthy of the best govern- 
ment. This Council can provide it for you. 
As Mayor, it is not my intention to preside 
over a decaying City, but to avoid a decaying 
City. I and the City Council need and ask 
for your help. We will receive help from 
Belleville and Springfield. Mr. Foley, Town- 
ship Supervisor, has graciously extended data 
processing expertise to our City. He did so to 
help us out and he sought out the entire 
Council to offer this service. Governor Ogilvie 
has promised us the Regional State Office 
Building, the services of the Business and 
Economic Development Administration, and 
I know Governor Ogilvie intends for Metro- 
East to play a major role in the State’s econ- 
omy. Lt. Governor Paul Simon has promised 
us help, for he, like Governor Ogilvie, believes 
our community must become viable eco- 
nomically. 

So, my friends, we need excellent police 
protection, responsible government officials, 
and a cooperative and hard-working 
citizenry. We can succeed. 

But we need private and public housing 
where our citizens can live with dignity and 
security. Private housing provides us with a 
higher tax base, and therefore the City can 
provide you with better services. Also, friends, 
we want a clean city. We want a city in which 
filth, dirt, tin cans, bottles and garbage are 
removed from your property. We want clean 
yards and clean homes, but we need the co- 
operation of citizens to have a clean city. 
Of one thing you can be certain, we, the 
Council and Bob Mays in particular, will 
make certain you have adequate garbage and 
refuse collection. 

Friends, I want to eliminate any petty 
jealousies that may exist between the great 
community of East St. Louis and the people 
across the river, those to the North and those 
to the South. In other words, my friends, I 
intend to cooperate with all municipalities 
and to give to them respect, honesty and 
responsible government, Friends, you know 
that planning is a significant part of an 
elected officials job. However, we need your 
ideas, we need you to help us plan, and we 
need your help in everything we do. So when 
we call upon you to serve, do so con- 
scientiously with all the ability you possess, 

East St. Louis is the biggest city in South- 
ern Illinois, and we shall set the pace. But 
friends, as I mentioned earlier, let's live to- 
gether, work together, and together make 
East St. Louis a great city. Remember as 
Mayor, I and your City Council need your 
continued prayers and your help. 

Thank you. 


MASCOUTAH, ILL., CENTER OF 
US. POPULATION 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this past weekend it was my pleasure to 
participate in the ceremonies officially 
designating the Mascoutah, Ni., area as 
the center of our national population. 
The Honorable Maurice H. Stans, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, delivered the princi- 
pal address. 
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In his speech Secretary Stans noted 
that “A census is an inventory of peo- 
ple” and that “Mascoutah is an ideal 
city for this honor because it is very ob- 
viously a progressive, live and vital com- 
munity with attractive homes and pros- 
perous farms, typical of the heartland of 
America.” 

An inventory of people is more than 
facts and figures. As Secretary Stans 
suggested, “the Nation’s moral and 
spiritual strength” of its people has led 
to our greatness. Noting that the “Proph- 
ets of Despair” have not built America, 
Secretary Stans declared that our prob- 
lems will be worked out “by the will of 
the people and the responsiveness of the 
American system, under able leadership.” 

This is as it should be and because of 
the timeliness and importance of Sec- 
retary Stans’ remarks I request unani- 
mous consent to include his May 16 
speech at this point in the RECORD. 


ADDRESS BY Hon. MAURICE H, STANS 


Today we mark another 10-year milestone 
in the history of our growing Nation. 

Equally distributed in all directions from 
Mascoutah are the country’s greatest as- 
sets—the human resources of our Nation. 
When our Decennial Census was taken on 
April 1 a year ago, the nearby farm of Mr. 
Lawrence Friederich was the Center of Pop- 
ulation of the United States. 

I am very happy to be here to participate 
in this event, which certainly is historic, 
recognizing the center of balance of the Na- 
tion’s population. 

By this circumstance, Mascoutah is In the 
Nation's limelight, and it turns out that 
Mascoutah is an ideal city for this honor 
because it is very obviously a progressive, 
live, and vital community with attractive 
homes and prosperous farms, typical of the 
heartland of America. In the last ten years, 
its own population has gained 40%. 

A census is an inventory of people, and 
the census that we took last year told us 
much more than just how many individuals 
there are in this country. It told us about 
their origin, their families, their income, 
their housing, and the condition of their 
living. 

In this sense, because these things change, 
the census is a landmark of progress. 

Because it is an inventory, and because it 
is a landmark, a census tells us many things 
about our country. 

On this occasion, therefore, I would like 
to use that thought as a text for some re- 
marks about the state of our Nation. 

PRINCIPLES 

One hundred and fifteen years ago, a tall 
man came to St. Clair County from his home 
in Springfield, and spoke eloquently about 
freedom. 

He talked about the principles on which 
this Nation was founded—liberty, justice 
and the rights of man as advanced in the 
Declaration of Independence, 

He told the local farmers, merchants and 
mechanics, many of German descent, that he 
was glad they stood on freedom’s side. 

In that year of 1856, the shadow that was 
spreading over our divided land was growing 
darker. But Abraham Lincoln, speaking here 
in St. Clair County, could see beyond the 
darkness, beyond the coming clash of arms. 

LINCOLN’S FORESIGHT 

He could see that if this “last, best hope 
of earth” was sustained, the future of this 
united nation was limitless. 

He saw the growing power, wealth, and 
vitality of a people pushing westward into 
the continental expanse. 
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He saw the vast potential of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, one of the richest stretches of 
farmland on the face of the earth. 

He saw the growing skills of our indus- 
trious farmers and workers. 

He saw the new managerial abilities of our 
manufacturers and the marketing skills of 
our traders. 

He saw that American competitive enter- 
prise was the greatest system ever devised for 
raising man’s standard of living and for of- 
fering opportunity and rewards to those will- 
ing to work and to venture. 

Above all, he had faith in the Nation's 
moral and spiritual strength. 


OUR CONFIDENCE 


In the century and more since Lincoln, 
his vision of the American future has always 
been shared by the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. They have believed 
with him that as long as we adhere to our 
Constitutional principles and at the same 
time shape the forces of change to our ad- 
vantage, then the achievements of this Na- 
tion would have no ending. 

This confidence has been one of the foun- 
dation stones of our national greatness. 

It is the reason why the census reports 
show a higher proportion of home ownership, 
higher incomes, more appliances, more auto- 
mobiles, more vacationers, and more college 
enrollments than ever before. 

And a higher proportion in each of these, 
by far, than anywhere else in the world, 


PROPHETS OF DOOM 


But all during this century of the greatest 
progress of any nation in world history, each 
generation has had its prophets of doom 
marching in the opposite direction. Their 
common theme, from Lincoln’s day to this, 
has always been, “America is finished! There 
are no new horizons. There is no future.” 

They speak in sonorous tones and somber 
slogans. But the American people are not 
fooled. We know the prophets of doom for 
what they are. 

They are men of little faith with merely 
a pretense of wisdom. 

They are carping critics who find fault 
with everybody but themselves. 

They are Prophets of Despair who devote 
their lives to the building of bigger and big- 
ger doubts. 

But they did not build America. 

They did not sail with Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

They did not winter with Washington at 
Valley Forge. 

They were not with the pioneers pushing 
beyond the Appalachians to open up the rich 
land of Illinois and the Midwest. 

In our own day, they did not believe we 
could put the first man on the moon, 

They did not believe we would achieve his- 
tory’s first trillion dollar economy. 

They never thought the American farmer 
would become the most productive in the 
world, with each worker producing enough to 
feed himself and 42 others. In France one 
farm worker can feed about 6. The ratio is 
about 5 in Italy, and is one farm worker for 
only one other person in China. Productivity 
on our farms has tripled in the past 20 
years. 

No, as Theodore Roosevelt said, this coun- 
try doesn’t owe its greatness to the critics— 
but “to the man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and 
blood; who strives valiantly; who knows the 
great enthusiasms, the great devotions, and 
spends himself in a worthy cause.” 

OUR WEALTH 

We are now more than 205 million strong 
and by far the wealthiest nation on earth. In 
the past 30 years, the output of our goods 
and services has more than tripled. Last De- 
cember, their annual value passed the historic 
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$1 trillion mark. As a nation, it has taken us 
194 years to build to this fantastic rate. But 
such is our strength today that it will take 
us only about 18 more years to reach the $2 
trillion mark, in today’s prices. 

Among our farm population, personal per 
capita Income has more than tripled, increas- 
ing from $805 to $2,670 in the past twenty 
years. 

COMPARISONS 

How do we compare with the rest of the 
world? Here are the facts: 

Last year we produced as much in goods 
and services as all of Russia, Japan, West 
Germany, France and the United Kingdom 
combined, with a population 214 times ours. 

With 6 percent of the world’s population, 
the United States possesses almost half of 
the world’s supply of automobiles and tele- 
phones, and produces one-third of all electric 
power and approximately one-fourth of the 
world’s steel. 

The average man in Moscow must work 
an average of seven times as long as the ay- 
erage man in New York City to buy basic 
consumer foods. 

He must work 204 hours for a washing 
machine, as against 53 hours in the United 
States. 

To buy a good suit of clothes in the Soviet 
Union takes 183 hours of work. In France a 
comparable suit takes 75 hours; in Great Bri- 
tain 40 hours; and in the United States only 
24 hours are needed for the same item. 


CRITICS 


The next time you hear from the critics 
and the doomsayers, remember some of 
these facts that I have just mentioned. 

Remember too, how far we have come as a 
people and how great the advantage is to 
live in our country. 

When the critics immerse themselves in 
their slogans of the day, remind them of our 
bounteous history. 

When they express distrust of their gov- 
ernment, point out how well their govern- 
ment has served them through the years. 

When they criticize business, point out to 
them that it is the capability and incentives 
of American free enterprise that created all 
the material wealth that we have. 

When they say we are too materialistic, 
remind them that what we have is exactly 
what the whole world strives for; everything 
held as a goal by the poor and striving people 
of the earth, is what we have achieved 
through American enterprise and industry. 

And when they indict the system or the 
people, or put class against class, say to them 
that it was the unity created from diverse 
peoples that built a great nation, and this 
is no time to abandon unity of purpose. 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

Today, debates persist about the course of 
the economy, about inflation, about consum- 
erism, about pollution. 

In the scale of history these are not large 
problems. They will all be worked out in rea- 
sonable time, as other problems of the Nation 
have been worked out, by the will of the 
people and the responsiveness of the Ameri- 
can system, under able leadership. 

The real fact is that the prospects for our 
future well-being have never been brighter— 
if we stay on track. 

So here in Mascouteh today, our Nation 
marks not only the progress of the past, but 
dedicates itself to the even greater achieve- 
ments of the future. 

Lincoln’s vision of an America that can 
live through all time is our guiding star. As 
free men, let us continue this journey with 
his same courage and confidence, moving 
firmly and surely to the day of the ultimate 
society—a society in which man everywhere 
will have all he needs or wants, with comfort, 
leisure, health and long life, and his world 
will be at peace. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ARTHUR 
D. JENKINS, MASCOUTAH, ILL., 
PUBLISHER 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, few 
men can equal the accomplishments and 
achievements of Arthur D. Jenkins of 
Mascoutah, Ill. A close personal friend of 
mine, Art Jenkins, epitomizes the type of 
man we refer to as the civilized man or 
the renaissance man. Writer, publisher, 
civic leader, and art collector are a few 
of Art Jenkins’ attributes. 

Recently, the Metro-East Journal, East 
St. Louis, Ill., carried a story of Art Jen- 
kins. His story is well worth reading. I 
request unanimous consent to include the 
May 9 article at this point in the RECORD. 
[From the East St. Louis (Ill.) Metro-East 

Journal, May 9, 1971] 
JENKINS: At TOP OF MOUNTAIN THE View Is 
WONDERFUL 


(By Leonard Busen) 


Arthur Darwin Jenkins is past retirement 
age (and he won't tell how much past) but 
he’s not thinking of retiring. 

He's a hardpushing civic leader, editor, life- 
long bachelor and millionaire. His career 
spans varied interests, many of them still 
pertinent. 

He says he'll never retire, that his best work 
has been in the past 15 years. 

“When you're at the top of the mountain, 
the view is wonderful.” 

Jenkins came to Mascoutah 40 years ago, in 
one of those thousands of shifts in the coun- 
try’s population that has made Mascoutah 
Middle America. 

The center of U.S. population is on the 
Lawrence Freiderich farm five miles southeast 
of Mascoutah, and next Sunday a marker will 
be placed in Mascoutah to celebrate it. 

Jenkins is editor and owner of the Mascou- 
tah Herald and New Baden News, both weekly 
newspapers. 

He also does a national business printing 
forms used in the mobile home industry at 
the Jenkins Publishing Co., 306 W. Main St., 
Mascoutah, 

In the 1950s he was chairman of Mas- 
coutah’s plan commission three years, help- 
ing develop city-manager government. 

“We were first in St. Clair County with a 
zoning system,” he said. 

He has worked and editorialized toward a 
new city hall, a city park, widening of Sixth 
Street. 

He was once a heavy stockholder in Look- 
ing-Glass Prairie Telephone Co., since sold 
to Continental Telephone Co., and helped 
install the first dial phone system in the 
county. 

He also served on the library board, and 
organized a Mascoutah Businessmen’s Assn. 

He's optimistic about Metro-East, and fore- 
sees “a great growth in Mascoutah area due 
to Kaskaskia River development.” 

The major airport near Waterloo “is going 
to make Mascoutah more important for sub- 
urban housing, give it emphasis,” he says. 

He’s not particularly excited about being 
in the population center. 

“As a boy at Indianapolis I recall when the 
center was just south of there,” he says. 

(Census charts from 1790 on show the pop- 
ulation has drifted west each year from 
Maryland, via Indiana, to Illinois.) 

But he likes being in the center of busi- 
ness. 

“This phone of mine rings from the four 
points of the U.S, all day long. This is the 
nerve center of the mobile home industry,” 
he says, 
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Jenkins 12 years ago began designing legal- 
sales and office-management forms for the 
industry after noting that dealers were using 
made-over auto forms. 

As an attorney, and already in the printing 
trade, he was able to “write, design and 
create all of their forms.” 

He has copyrighted 110 forms and sells 
millions a year to close to 7,000 dealers. 

“If you want to buy a mobile home, you'll 
use that form,” he says, whipping out a 
sample from a wall pigeonhole. “There is no 
other.” 

Jenkins lectures to trade groups (three 
times this year in Washington, D.C., twice 
in California) and in 1970 started the Jen- 
kins Mobile Industry News Letter.” 

For $24 yearly it gleans what's happening 
in the field, laws to watch for, tells where 
the mobile home trade is heading. Issue No. 
7 came out this month. 

For it Jenkins writes a “partyline” column, 
a heading he uses over his columns in his 
own weeklies. 

In the ‘50s he met Russian Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s tour group on a farm in Iowa, 
and traveled along into Nebraska and Minne- 
sota. 

He’s a past president of the Southern 
Illinois Editorial Assn., and was a committee 
vice chairman for the National Editorial 
Assn, 

Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 
yearly awards a plaque named for Jenkins 
to an outstanding Illinois journalist. 

Fortune Magazine in May, 1968, did a story 
about his collection of oriental rugs at his 
former home in Indianapolis. It called the 
collection the best west of the Appalachian 
Mountains, 

He had, too, “the largest library known on 
oriental rugs.” He since has donated the 
collection—to the Textile Museum at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jenkins is also writing a book about Te- 
cumseh, a Shawnee Indian warrior who 
fought against the white man in the War of 
1812. 

The battle of Ft. Miegs, 30 miles south of 
Toledo, is of special interest of Jenkins since 
his great-grandfather was a U.S. Army ser- 
geant in it. 

The fort is now being rebuilt by the state 
of Ohio and Jenkins is writing the book with 
help from the Ohio state historical society. 

It may have been Jenkins’ heritage that 
led him into journalism. 

His grandfather, William H. Jenkins III, 
founded the “Iowa Evening Statesman” at 
Des Moines in 1868. His father, William H. 
Jenkins IV, founded two or three weeklies 
in the 1800 and 1890s in Michigan. 


ADMINISTRATION’S PING-PONG 
DIPLOMACY 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have spoken before concerning the ad- 
ministration’s ping-pong—or as one 
commentator has suggested pink-pong— 
diplomacy. 

Well, a new ping-pong affair has come 
to light which much more closely reflects 
the realities of our efforts to deal with 
Communist China. 

On April 26, two Chinese refugees swam 
to freedom in Hong Kong with the aid of 
a bag full of ping-pong balls. According 
to news dispatches in Hong Kong, an 
18-year-old youth told of how he and a 
young friend fled a commune in Kwan- 
tung and spent 4 nights hiding along 
stream banks and in thick bushes, avoid- 
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ing Communist authorities who were ac- 
companied by trained dogs. 

The two young men carried an old 
inner tube and a plastic bag of ping-pong 
balls to keep them afloat until rescued. 
These two were among 13 who swam to 
Hong Kong from mainland China that 
very evening. 

Mr. Speaker, this ping-pong story gives 
a true reflection of what is happening on 
the mainland of Communist China. 

The 18-year-old who fled persecution 
had not been born yet when the Com- 
munists took over China. He has lived his 
entire life under Communist domina- 
tion. Not even the communes, not even 
total control of China's education system, 
not even Chairman Mao’s daily recita- 
tions prevented this young man and 
thousands like him from seeking some- 
thing called freedom. 

In fact, the widely respected China ex- 
pert, Raymond de Jaegher, who inter- 
viewed some 20,000 refugees from main- 
land China who had escaped to Hong 
Kong during the cultural revolution, said 
these young people had never even heard 
of Chiang Kai-shek and know nothing of 
the politics of Taiwan. They told De 
Jaegher, who interviewed them for an 
Asian affairs magazine, that the Com- 
munists had warned them so sternly and 
so many times not to come near Hong 
Kong because of the supposed “evil” in- 
fiuence there, that they knew conditions 
had to be better in Hong Kong than on 
the mainland. 

Speaking recently to an Asian semi- 
nar in Washington, de Jaegher told of 
having breakfast with a young girl who 
had escaped from the mainland to Hong 


Kong last December. De Jaegher quoted 
the girl as saying: 

We didn't care that we didn't have good 
clothes to wear; we didn't care ‘that we were 
poor and didn't have enough to eat. We left 
because we couldn't take the control of the 
mind, the constant control of our minds. 


It is because of this control of the 
minds of the people of China that the 
friendliness of those who greeted our 
ping-pong team is utterly meaningless. 

The people who spoke with these 
Americans did what they were told. Had 
they been ordered to be hostile, they 
would have responded in that fashion. 
It was for the ordinary Chinese citizen 
a matter of survival. 

The smile of Chou En-lai might be 
viewed with greater significance because 
presumably no one ordered him to make 
the gesture, However, that smile, which 
cost him absolutely nothing, and which 
created the impression of “good will” in 
the American media, must be viewed 
against the background of continuing 
Chinese policy. 

On April 27, just a short time after 
the visit of our famous ping pongers, 
Communist papers printed the “May 1 
Labor Day” slogans, seven of which are 
exclusively devoted to urging the peoples 
of the world to crush “American im- 
perialism.” 

The slogans are as follows: 

Peoples of the world unite to crush 
American aggressors and their running 
dogs. 

Support Indochinese 
American aggression. 


war against 
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Support the heroic Korean people 
against American aggression. 

Peoples of China, Japan, Korea and 
Indochina resolutely oppose the reac- 
tionary American and Japanese move 
to revive Japanese militarism. 

Resolutely oppose American imperial- 
istic support for Israeli aggression 
against the Arabic countries. 

Support American people against 
American Government's aggressive 
policy. 

Support Cuba against American ag- 
gression. 

These slogans hardly reflect any thaw 
in United States-Chinese relations. In- 
deed, while some segments of the Amer- 
ican news media continue to promote a 
one-China policy—Red China, of 
course—for the United States, the Chi- 
nese Communists themselves are active- 
ly telling their captives to support the 
Indochinese war “against American ag- 
gression.” So while we try to play games 
with the Communists, including ping- 
pong, Peking continues to play the real 
game by aiding the North Vietnamese 
in their efforts to kill American boys. 

President Nixon has wisely cautioned 
both the press and other political ob- 
servers not to read too much into our 
limited moves on China. Yet reports per- 
sist that this limited initiative on the 
part of the Nixon administration is part 
of a grand scheme designed by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

When reporters have questioned State 
Department and other American officials 
on the subject, these officials have always 
denied that our China initiatives are 
designed to play the Soviet Union 
against Red China. 

Yet, as recently as the May 9, Wash- 
ington Post, syndicated columnist Jack 
Anderson says: 

The United States according to the secret 
studies (of the National Security Council) 
should be able to play off China and Russia 
against each other, tipping the balance of 
power in whatever direction is most bene- 
ficial to Washington at the moment. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the Anderson 
article in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Far be it from me to suggest that Jack 
Anderson is an objective source of in- 
formation. On the other hand, all Mem- 
bers of Congress are aware that Ander- 
son has had remarkable success in ob- 
taining the cooperation of inside sources 
at the White House who readily leak 
memos and inside information on dis- 
cussions between the President and con- 
gressional leadership. ‘Therefore, un- 
fortunately we cannot simply dismiss 
Anderson’s comments as mere specula- 
tion. Very probably the National Secu- 
rity Council has made such studies. 

I cannot believe, however, that Presi- 
dent Nixon or his advisors will accept 
the preposterous view that the United 
States can materially effect internal dis- 
agreements between Red China and the 
Soviet Union. 

There are serious differences between 
mainland China and the Soviets. How- 
ever, these differences are secondary to 
the desire of both nations to see the 
United States defeated. 

As a matter of fact, one of the first 
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moves Red China made back in February 
1970 when Chou En-lai determined that 
it was time to begin to extend Peking’s 
influence beyond the shores of Mainland 
China was to exchange Ambassadors with 
Moscow following a long lapse. Clearly, 
Moscow and Peking are working in closer 
consort today than at any time in the 
past decade. 

The thought that the United States 
can play the Soviet Union against China, 
or China against the Soviet Union, is 
nothing short of ridiculous. Were we in 
a position to intervene in that fashion 
we could have prevented either Red 
China or the Soviet Union from support- 
ing North Vietnam. Yet both continue 
to support the war against our Ameri- 
can boys with everything but their own 
men. Several years ago, however, we were 
told by leading administration figures 
that the Soviet Union was anxious for 
a settlement in Vietnam, and that Rus- 
sia would help us to make such a settle- 
ment, presumably because the Soviets 
feared the influence of China in South- 
east Asia. Today we are continuing to 
pay for believing that strange line of 
reasoning, 

Of course, Columnist Anderson indi- 
cates that the National Security Council 
studies are based on complete American 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia. This 
withdrawal apparently includes more 
than just U.S. combat forces. Our pres- 
ence in Southeast Asia is to be sacrificed 
so that we might play referee between 
Russia and Red China. If the United 
States abandons Southeast Asia com- 
pletely, then the Communists will con- 
trol it. 

It hardly seems likely that a nation 
who has withdrawn from the scene com- 
pletely could become much of a force to 
intervene and “tip the balance” between 
Russia and Red China. 

Mr. Speaker, the point which needs to 
be emphasized at this time is that the 
United States cannot afford to abandon 
our allies in Southeast Asia to take ad- 
vantage of the elusive smile of a Chinese 
dictator. 

If we continue to engage in wishful 
thinking regarding the intentions of Red 
China we will surely invite disaster. 

If we encourage close ties between the 
United States and Red China, then we 
can expect—and indeed it is already hap- 
pening—that our allies will likewise turn 
to the Chinese mainland. We can lose 
Southeast Asia by default. 

As a matter of fact, a good case can be 
made for the proposition that the North 
Vietnamese are incapable—even with So- 
viet and Red Chinese support—of achiev- 
ing a military victory in Southeast Asia 
at this time, especially considering the 
success of the Vietnamization program. 
It would not. be surprising then, if the 
latest moves by Red China are part and 
parcel of the Communist plan to win 
Southeast Asia by any means possible. 
Their spirits having been dampened on 
the battlefield, they now turn to the 
diplomatic field. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only join with those 
who are urging extreme caution in our 
China policy. And, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to reemphasize the need to continue to 
back our allies in Southeast Asia, includ- 
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ing Taiwan. More than a decade ago some 
of the same forces agitating for recogni- 
tion of Red China were urging us to give 
up Quemoy and Matsu, We held firm, and 
look what has happened since since 1960. 
Let us look to the future by being resolute 
on our commitments of the present. 

The editorial follows: 

ASIAN RIVALS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

The secret studies of the National Security 
Council, if they should be converted into 
official foreign policy, indicate that the 
United States will withdraw from Southeast 
Asia and leave those strategic countries to 
the mercy of the great Communist powers. 

The secret assessment is that the United 
States, moving cautiously of course, can safe- 
ly cut bait in the warm waters of Southeast 
Asia. The rivalry between Russia and China, 
it is suggested, will prevent the area from 
becoming a threat to the United States. 

In other words, the United States increas- 
ingly will be able to play the role of spec- 
tator as Russia and China struggle for pre- 
eminence in Southeast Asia. The secret as- 
sessment acknowledges that eventually the 
nations of Southeast Asia may have to 
choose between Moscow and Peking. 

Washington can continue to encourage 
these nations at least to remain neutral. But 
as American power is withdrawn from the 
area, these nations will be tempted to side 
with one of the great Communist powers that 
will dominate Southeast Asia. 

The United States, according to the secret 
studies, should be able to play off China and 
Russia against each other, tipping the bal- 
ance of power in whatever direction is most 
beneficial to Washington at the moment. 


A GUIDANCE COUNSELOR TALKS 
ABOUT JUVENILE DRUG USERS 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
about drug abuse and addiction. One of 
the most insightful commentaries I have 
read has been an interview with Mrs. 
Phyllis Wallace of Collinsville, Iil., in the 
May 9 edition of the Metro-East Journal, 
East St. Louis, Il. 

Mrs. Wallace, whom I have had the 
pleasure of meeting, is a guidance coun- 
selor for the Collinsville, I1., Unit 10 
schools, As she notes, the drug problem 
is very complex— 

If you get rid of all drugs tomorrow, you'll 
still have troubled kids. 


For the benefit of interested readers 
I am including Mrs. Wallace’s interview 
at this point in the RECORD: 

GET RD or DruGs—You've STAL Gor 
TROUBLED Kips 
(By Vandy Brewer) 

“Whenever newspapers write about drugs, 
they tend to go to extremes and emphasize 
epee kinds of things,” Phyllis Wallace 
said. 

“There’s nothing sensational in what I do. 
I just talk to kids.” 

And kids talk to her, too. 

Mrs. Wallace is a guidance counselor for 
Collinsville Unit 10 schools and an authority 
on drug abuse. Teen-agers have found in her 
& sympathetic friend who will listen and try 
to help. 

“I try to offer them alternatives to drugs, 
to show them that they are important as 
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individuals and that they do have something 
to contribute that is worthwhile.” 

That self-discovery sometimes comes in 
unexpected ways. 

A 15-year-old girl who had been taking 
LSD for about a year helped Mrs. Wallace 
make up a crossword puzzle on drugs to go 
with a research paper. 

“She really did a fine job on that puzzle 
and just the realization that she had been 
able to do something well was enough to turn 
her away from drugs.” 

The girl, now off drugs completely, has sent 
numerous other young people for help. 

Teenagers telephone or drop by the Wallace 
home at all hours to talk. 

Lately, parents have begun to call, too. 

“This is something different,” Mrs. Wallace 
said. “A parent of a drug user will call and 
ask ‘How can I help fight drugs?’ “Tell me 
some programs available for kids—I’ll pro- 
vide transportation.’” 

Alternatives to drugs are being offered in 
varying programs in Metro-East. 

Mrs. Wallace is interested in a group called 
Crossroads to Communications, Inc., in Col- 
linsville. 

“These Crossroads kids are exploring vital 
issues of the day, holding discussion sessions, 
truly trying to meet problems without drugs,” 

The way young drug abusers play around 
with pills disturbs her. She told of “fruit salad 
parties” where young people bring pills taken 
from family medicine chests, place them in a 
bowl, then “everybody takes one—maybe 
green to match a dress, or blue to match a 
mood. But nobody really knows what he’s 
taking.” 

Then there are “Contac feedbacks” where 
cold capsules are broken open, the particles 
separated according to color and taken sepa- 
rately for various kinds of “highs.” 

It’s remarkable the energy, and persever- 
ance these kids have—and a shame we 
haven't found a successful way to channel 
that energy.” 

However, the drug scene is changing, Mrs. 
Wallace believes. 

“I don’t really think we'll have this same 
problem in a few more years, Kids are turn- 
ing to other things—some are experimenting 
with sex, now. Others are turning to re- 
ligion.” 

While peer group influence to try drugs 
is still strong, not all young people are suc- 
cumbling, although some will fake addiction 
to be accepted by the “in group.” 

Phyllis, 30, is the wife of lawyer Richard 
Wallace. 

She holds a master’s degree in guidance 
from Southern Illinois University, Edwards- 
ville, and did research at Pere Marquette 
State Camp in Grafton, a state school for de- 
linquent boys. 

Mrs, Wallace thinks, “it’s too easy to try 
to blame drug abuse on any one thing— 
parents who don’t care enough to listen or 
schools that pressure kids into conformity. 
There are just too many individual reasons.” 

What she tries to emphasize, is that drug 
abuse can be combatted in older youth and 
prevented in younger children. 

“I have a 2'4-year-old daughter. I’m start- 
ing now to give her accurate information 
about drugs. When she sees us take a pill, 
she is told why we are taking it. Kids get too 
used to seeing parents take pills for too many 
things. Children should be taught early to 
respect drugs. After they reach junior high 
school age, it’s too late.” 

She has a three-point program for deal- 
ing with drug abuse: 

“One: Treat the whole drug scene as the 
symptom, not the problem. 

“If you get rid of all drugs tomorrow you'll 
still have troubled kids.” 

“Two. Understand the Now Generation as 
they see themselves and as they see us. 

‘Some kids think very little of themselves 
and are so down on themselves they need a 
whole self-concept revamping; the problem 
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with other kids is they see themselves as in- 
vulnerable to the dangers of drugs. They see 
their parents as having lied to them about 
a great many things. 

“Three. Interpret the scene with them, Sit 
down with the kids and find out what they 
think about drugs and life, and why. Above 
all, ask why. Don’t judge. Listen.” 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


(Mr. LLOYD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, Congress has 
again stepped in to avert a national 
emergency by a labor dispute in the rail 
industry. So far as extending a “cooling 
off” period is concerned, I would be will- 
ing to grudgingly support such a simple 
extension without reference to the issues 
involved between labor and management 
if that were the only question we were 
called upon to decide, I say “grudgingly” 
because the fact of a national emergency 
would justify this limited congressional 
action. 

What we are asked to do now, however, 
is to go beyond merely extending the 
bargaining time, and we are asked to 
establish a wage settlement. In so doing, 
the Federal Government takes over a 
seat at the bargaining table. The Nation 
faces an emergency as the railroads are 
tied up, and it has been said on the floor 
that this emergency has been created as 
a result of action which we took last 
December in which we also established a 
tentative wage settlement. In other 
words, our action at that time, which I 
opposed, is now given both as the reason 
for our present dilemma and as a further 
excuse for repeating the same action. 

I am voting against this particular 
action by the Congress because while it 
may contribute to solving a national 
emergency today, it establishes prece- 
dent upon which greater national emer- 
gencies will be created in the future, 
as illustrated by the emergency facing 
us at this time. 

As a cosponsor of the administration’s 
proposed permanent legislation which 
would establish machinery for resolving 
disputes in the transportation indus- 
tries, I deplore the fact that the appro- 
priate standing committee has not called 
this legislation up for a hearing. 

It is not the business of the Congress 
to participate as a negotiator at the bar- 
gaining table traditionally occupied by 
representatives of labor and represen- 
tatives of management. It is the business 
of the Congress to modernize Federal 
laws pertaining to labor-management 
disputes and to establish permanent 
mechanics for resolution of disputes rest- 
ing on permanent, fair, and responsible 
legislative foundations. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HUBERT H, 
HUMPHREY AT TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER, BARRY COLLEGE, MIAMI, 
FLA., ON MAY 10, 1971 


(Mr, PEPPER asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
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evening of May 10, there was a great 
testimonial dinner for Sister Mary 
Dorothy, president of Barry College, at 
Barry College in Miami. There was an 
outpouring of hundreds of friends of 
Sister Mary Dorothy and Barry College 
to do honor to her and to raise funds for 
Barry College, a great private institution, 
dedicated to all that is fine in higher 
education. On this occasion Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY delivered a mag- 
nificent address on the real meaning and 
significance of higher education and the 
essential role that the private higher 
educational institution, bearing so many 
burdens today, must play in the field of 
higher education. Senator HUMPHREY 
displayed a deep understanding of what 
education has meant and should mean in 
the perfection of American democracy 
and in affording basie strength to our 
Republic. I commend this address by 
Senator HUMPHREY, which so much 
stirred its listeners, to my colleagues and 
to those who will read this Recorp and 
include Senator HumpHREyY’s address in 
the Record following my remarks: 

REMARES OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER, BARRY COLLEGE, MI- 

AMI, FLA., May 10, 1971 

Sister Dorothy, Maurice Ferreri-David Wal- 
ters, tonight we honor a devoted servant of 
the Church and a distinguished leader in 
the field of higher education. Sister Dorothy, 
the remarkable success of Barry College truly 
refiects the high caliber of your accomplish- 
ments. Your dedication to nurturing the 
spirit and the mind of young women merits 
far more than this brief moment of sincere 
respect expressed or quietly felt by all of us 
gathered at this dinner and by your many 
friends throughout Florida and the Nation. 

The teaching activities of the Dominican 
Sisters go back to the creation of the Order 
some seven-and-a-half centuries ago. 

Dominic saw the central need of the faith, 
in his time, as being effective preaching and 
the achievement of the highest scholarship 
in bringing ethical demands to bear upon the 
affairs of men. But one vital fact too often 
overlooked by historians is that these goals 
were not to be achieved through monastic 
withdrawal. The ideal was not contempla- 
tion apart from the world, but access to 
people in their needs. 

Certainly, in this time of profound human 
need, it is essential that education should 
mold: not only the skills of men, but that it 
should also reach out to their spirit and will, 
challenging them with the opportunity and 
demand for a better world in which all our 
people can enjoy lives of meaning, of pur- 
pose, and of fulfillment. 

It must have been true that the Domini- 
cans, as well as the Franciscans and Jesuits, 
who began missionary work in Florida in the 
late 1500’s, had this vision of a better world, 
where the vision of men could be raised to 
& new horizon, and their faculties developed 
to their full potential. 

But this vision, this opportunity for edu- 
eating the whole person, is facing a severe 
ehallenge today. Our institutions of higher 
education are confronted by a financial crisis. 
Hundreds of American colleges need help 
now if they are to survive, much less under- 
take the major expansion demanded in the 
present decade. 

The U.S. Office of Education has reported 
that enroliments in America’s public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities increased by 
over 115 per cent during the last decade, We 
have yet to grasp the implications of this 
fantastic rise in college enrollments. 

It demands a total redefinition of institu- 


tional purposes, a sharp upgrading in the 
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quality of curriculum and methods of teach- 
ing; and a total reevaluation of the admin- 
istration and employment of resources by 
our centers of higher learning. 

But we cannot begin to address these de- 
mands unless we solve the problems related 
to escalating enrollments and potential 
bankruptcy facing many of our colleges. 

There will be between 9 to 10 million stu- 
dents enrolled by 1975—a further increase, 
beyond that of the past decade, of over 25 
per cent. 

But other statistics reveal special prob- 
lems that ought to trouble us deeply. 

First, the student enrollment increase in 
public institutions has been far higher than 
the total increase I have cited—from 1960 
to 1970, it was 163 per cent. 

Private institution enrollments rose by 
only 44 per cent over the same period. This 
is only one of the statistics that clearly 
establish the fact that our private colleges 
are in trouble, 

Second, while the proportion of young peo- 
ple from our low-income families, who have 
been entering college has increased over the 
past decade, it is still true that only 7 per 
cent of all our college students come from 
poor families, 

We have a long way to go in providing 
higher education opportunities for the black 
and the poor. 

Many of our colleges are straining their 
financial resources to expand these oppor- 
tunities, but it is deeply disturbing that our 
predominantly black colleges are generally 
in extremely poor financial condition. 

Diversity and full access to opportunity 
ought to be the hallmark of American higher 
education, 

As the President’s Task Force on Higher 
Education stated in its report in August, 
1970: 

“The diversity of American higher educa- 
tion is central to its strength. This diversity 
has grown from a tradition that encourages 
institutional initiative, creativity, self-deter- 
mination, and autonomy. 

These characteristics are vital to the 
strength of our institutions and should ex- 
plicitly be encouraged and strengthened by 
national policy.” 

That brief paragraph in the Task Force 
Report should be seared into the mind and 
conscience of every American who cares at 
all about what happens to education beyond 
the high school level. 

But then the Report moves right on to the 
second concern I have raised here this 
evening. 

The Report states: 

“American institutions are not serving 
large numbers of qualified young people who 
could benefit from post high school educa- 
tion. The structure of our society and the 
patterns of financing higher education for 
the individual have operated to exclude large 
numbers of qualified young people from 
higher education.” 

I read this as saying that a college educa- 
tion remains primarily the prerogative of the 
young person from an upper income family, 
and I find this to be morally, socially, and 
economically wrong. 

The immediate answer to both these prob- 
lems—the threatened decline of diversity and 
autonomy in American higher education, and 
the continuing denial of access to higher 
learning opportunities for youth of our poor 
families—is money, which means—greater 
private support and substantial Federal as- 
sistance to all our institutions of higher 
education. 

Now let me spell out my immediate con- 
cern about sustaining the private, liberal 
arts colleges of America. 

I strongly believe that a heterogeneous 
population, a pluralistic society, demands 
that there be an equal pluralism in the op- 
portunities for higher education. 

But secondly, I believe that the richness 
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of diversity in American higher education is 
seriously threatened. 

Freedom from legislative supervision has 
made American higher education strong and 
exciting. 

The competition between the forms of in- 
stitutions of higher learning has insured 
continuous updating and reform. 

But of late we have experienced a swing 
in the pendulum away from an emphasis 
upon a liberal arts education and toward 
an obsession with professionalism and tech- 
nocracy. 

In 1828, the Yale College “manifesto” de- 
fined education as being strictly non-tech- 
nical and non-professional. In 1852, Cardinal 
Newman defined the “Idea of a University” 
as being broadly to prepare young men “to 
fill any post with credit, and to master any 
subject with facility.” 

It was his belief that a university ought 
not attempt to provide a professional and 
technical education. 

But today we too often have replaced this 
sharp boundary for higher education with 
an equally high fence that sees the demands 
of a technological society coupled with the 
sources of financial assistance which these 
demands generate, as defining in advance 
what an American college or university 
should be all about. 

Of course, we must continue to expand 
opportunities for professional, technical, and 
vocational education in America. 

One case in point is the serious need to 
substantially expand the health manpower 
resources of America—proyiding more doc- 
tors and nurses and para-professional per- 
sonnel. 

But we must also come to recognize again 
the vital importance of the education of the 
whole man, which is the genius of the liberal 
arts curriculum of our private colleges. That 
is really what we mean when we talk about 
maintaining the three branches of knowl- 
edge for the “A. B. generalist”: The human- 
ities, the physical and biological sciences and 
mathematics; and the social sciences, 

Certainly, Monsignor Barry’s dedication to 
the education of the total person to play a 
responsible role in the betterment of society, 
was in the mind of the founders of Barry 
College 30 years ago. 

And we must not let that sense of dedica- 
tion be sacrificed today. 

We must not confuse means and ends in 
our educational purposes, 

What do we seek for man on earth? We 
seek human dignity, personal expression and 
fulfilment, freedom, and justice. 

Technology is one instrument by which 
to achieve these ends, And the value of that 
tool depends on the intelligence, the judg- 
ment, and the creativity of man himself. 

Education ought to involve man in ideas 
as well as things; in ethics as well as engi- 
neering. 

We need a society of compassion as well as 
comfort; of humanism as well as hardware; 
and of freedom as well as food. 

Now, more than ever, the liberal arts are 
needed to humanize man, to stimulate what 
Shakespeare called the “better angles of our 
nature.” 

And the liberal arts are the fountain of 
idealism—from which spring the goals which 
technology should serve. 

It is when ethics and morality shape our 
environment that science and technology 
will be seen as an invention to be welcomed, 
rather than a threat to be feared. 

A free society requires more than power 
and wealth, 

It must be based on justice and opportu- 
nity. 

The modern industrialized nation needs 
above all, a sense of compassion and con- 
cern—that sense, if you will, of heightened 
moral sensibility which stems from the arts 
and humanities, and from religion. 
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A true liberal education infuses an ele- 
ment of humility and compassion, of human- 
ism and social consciousness. 

That lesson is centuries old, as we read in 
the Book of Micah: “And what does the Lord 
require of you, but to do justice, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with your God.” 

It is for these reasons that I am so deeply 
concerned that the freedom, the autonomy, 
and the diversity of America’s colleges and 
universities be maintained. I do not believe 
that government should attempt to dictate 
the aims of university education. In a demo- 
cratic society those who govern, can govern 
well only if they recognize that the univer- 
sity serves society by pursuing the true aim 
of the university—the pursuit and dissemi- 
nation of truth. 

It is precisely the independence of the 
university and the college that enables them 
to stand in judgment over the actions of 
government and to speak to the course de- 
manded of a free society. 

To maintain a balance between the uni- 
versity’s independence and the need for 
social stability requires a self-disciplined and 
well-educated citizenry. The general educa- 
tion offered by the liberal arts college and 
university is the best guarantee that this 
balance will be maintained. 

I call for the establishment of a major 
commitment by our Federal Government to 
maintaining the strength and diversity of 
America's institutions of higher education. 

I call for substantial Federal financial as- 
sistance to all our colleges and universities. 
It is estimated that the resources available 
to our colleges and universities must more 
than double during the next decade. And 
the respected Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education has called for a decisive effort to 
eliminate racial and economic barriers to 
higher education by 1976. 

I believe it is time to inaugurate a major 
new source of financial assistance—one that 
follows the student to the college of his 
choice. This is why I joined in the sponsor- 
ship of vital legislation, that will provide 
direct Federal assistance to students as a 
matter of right, and on the basis of need. 

And, of special importance, student assist- 
ance under this legislation would be coupled 
with cost-of-instruction aid to the respec- 
tive institution. 

This is the decisive new direction we 
should be taking in Federal aid to higher 
education. 

Let us resolve here and now to make 
higher education in America—private as 
well as public Institutions—the finest in the 
world. 

We in Congress need your help now if this 
job is to be done. But you will be committing 
yourselves to a task of the highest impor- 
tance to all the people of this great land of 
opportunity. 

The charge is laid before us by Thomas 
Carlyle, in those well-remembered words: 

“That there should one man die ignorant 
who had the capacity for knowledge, this I 
call a tragedy.” 


A BILL TO CONTROL THE MANU- 
FACTURE, SALE, AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF HEROIN PARAPHER- 
NALIA IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that today, I and 
my colleagues of the Select Committee 
on Crime, have introduced a bill to con- 
trol the manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
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tion of heroin paraphernalia in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I am particularly pleased to announce 
that in addition to the unanimous co- 
sponsorship of the members of the Crime 
Committee, our esteemed colleague, the 
chairman of the House District Com- 
mittee, Mr. McMILLAN, has joined us in 
introducing this needed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the 
House Select Committee on Crime has 
played a major role in alerting the Na- 
tion to the menacing role which para- 
phernalia pushers play in the odious 
heroin trade. 

Just as specialized businesses spring up 
to cater to the needs of a particular in- 
dustry, so too are there businessmen 
catering to the needs of heroin pushers. 
Heroin is not injected into the blood- 
stream in its pure state. Such an injec- 
tion would kill any man. Instead, both 
for safety and for profit, heroin is 
diluted or cut to lesser potency and then 
packaged and sold in small dosage units. 
The materials used to dilute and pack- 
age heroin, as well as the needles and 
other such devices used to inject heroin, 
have come to be known as heroin para- 
phernalia. Although many ethical busi- 
ness firm are unwittingly duped into 
supplying the trafficker with such items, 
many other unethical businesses are 
profiting greatly from the sale of heroin 
paraphernalia. 

The materials usually used to dilute 
heroin to its injectable level of between 
6- and i15-percent pure heroin are 
quinine hydrochloride, mannite, man- 
nitol, dextrose, and lactose. 

Quinine hydrochloride—The heroin 
in its pure state is a white crystalline 
powder with a bitter taste. Quinine hy- 
drochloride—usually referred to simply 
as quinine—the classic antimalarial 
drug, has a similar appearance and taste. 
But it is not used as the exclusive cutting 
agent because it is too expensive—be- 
tween $20 and $35 an ounce on the black 
market—and because the body could not 
tolerate large amounts of quinine over 
long periods of time. Our committee 
heard testimony from experienced nar- 
cotic agents that quinine may have a 
synergistic or enhancing effect on 
heroin. 

Mannite and mannitol—Mannite is an 
almost inert, tasteless substance im- 
ported primarily from Italy. It is some- 
times used as a mild laxative. A synthetic 
substitute, mannitol was developed in 
the United States during World War I. 
It has the same properties as mannite. 
It is commonly used as a binder in chew- 
ing gum. Either mannite or mannitol is 
an ideal substance for cutting or diluting 
heroin. 

Lactose and dextrose—once both 
products were widely used in the prepa- 
ration of infants’ formulas. These simple 
milk sugars are a cheap diluent for 
heroin. The sweet taste they impart to a 
heroin mixture is largely canceled out by 
the addition of the bitter quinine. 

Although these ingredients are com- 
monly employed, there is no “regular” or 
“accepted” formula for cutting heroin. 
Every pusher has his own “recipe.” The 
primary concern of the addict is that 
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the mixture contain a sufficient percent- 
age of heroin. 

After the heroin is diluted to dosage 
strength, it must be packaged for street 
sale. In the past, the two most often used 
packages were 112- by 11-inch glassine 
envelopes and empty No. 5 gelatin cap- 
sules. The envelopes are of the type, but 
not the size, used by stamp collectors to 
store stamps. The capsules are the small- 
est capsules produced for medication in 
this country, less than one-half inch long. 
Other more colorful but less common 
containers are balloons, tinfoil, and alu- 
minum foil. From the small glassine en- 
velope filled with heroin and selling for 
about $5, the drug world gets the term 
“nickel bag.” 

Despite the fact that the heroin trade 
could not exist without the necessary 
paraphernalia, the sale and distribution 
of all these items is neither illegal or con- 
trolled, with one exception. The State of 
Maryland in 1970 enacted legislation 
that makes possession, sale, or distribu- 
tion of these items with evidence of in- 
volvement in the drug trade a crime. In 
fact, the hypodermic needle and syringe 
the addicts needs to inject his fix is con- 
trolled by law in only three States—New 
York, New Jersey, and Ilinois—although 
various States and the District of Colum- 
bia utilize broad “implement of crime 
statutes” in an attempt to deal with this 
problem. The easy availability of these 
items and the lack of specific criminal 
sanctions against those involved in the 
trade has lured more than one honest 
businessman into the easy money of the 
heroin paraphernalia trade. 

Just how important paraphernalia is 
to the heroin trade can be seen in the 
lengths those who need it will go to ob- 
tain it. Crime Committee investigators 
uncovered the following tale of the para- 
phernalia trade: 

Meyer Oxman is president of Reyman 
Drug Co., a Baltimore, Md., wholesale 
drug supplier. Until May or June of 1969, 
his firm did not stock empty No. 5 gelatin 
capsules or quinine hydrochloride. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Oxman, the following 
situation occurred: A Reverend Ken- 
ney, accompanied by an assistant, Dr. 
Hakeem Sham Su Deen, and a chauffeur, 
paid Reyman Drug Co. a visit. Dr. Ken- 
ney said he was associated with a reha- 
bilitation program for the blind, operated 
by the Washington, D.C., Pentacostal 
Church. The blind persons in the pro- 
gram made crucifixes and love beads and 
decorative charms, Dr. Kenney ex- 
plained, using empty No. 5 gelatin cap- 
sules filled with clay. Mr. Oxman said 
Dr. Kenney showed him pictures of the 
products and of his congregation wear- 
ing these love beads. 

After this initial contact, Mr, Oxman 
said Dr. Kenney came back six or eight 
times before finally buying any capsules. 
Each visit he showed Mr. Oxman bro- 
chures, newspaper clippings, and pic- 
tures of the church's activities. In July 
1969, Reverend Kenney ordered 100,000 
empty No. 5 gelatin capsules from Mr. 
Oxman. 

But before Mr. Oxman was willing to 
accept the order, he asked Reverend 
Kenney to sign the following contract: 
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It is hereby agreed that the seller, Balto. 
Vitamin Sales, and the buyer, Dr. Rev. Ken- 
ney, have entered into a contract of agree- 
ment in which the buyer received from the 
seller empty hard gelatin capsules to be used 
only for making decorative charms and 
beads, and not to be used in any way shape 
or form for medicinal or pharmaceutical 
use. This contract is binding. 


Reverend Kenney, according to Mr. 
Oxman, said the program was so suc- 
cessful that he would have to increase 
his order to sometimes as Many as 
500,000 capsules at a time. The success 
of Reverend Kenney’s program was such 
that in the 1 year period from July 1969 
to July 1970, Reverend Kenney pur- 
chased from Mr. Oxman 8,800,000 empty 
No. 5 gelatin capsules. 

In September 1969, Reverend Kenney 
also started buying quinine hydrochlo- 
ride from Mr. Oxman, Reverend Kenney 
told Mr. Oxman that he was purchas- 
ing the quinine for the purpose of mak- 
ing religious candles. By the time their 
association ended a year later, Mr. Ox- 
man sold Reverend Kenney 1,600 ounces 
of quinine in 100 and 200 ounce lots, 
allegedly for the purpose stated by Rev- 
erend Kenney. But before Mr. Oxman 
sold the quinine, he drew up another con- 
tract: 

It is hereby agreed by Rev. Kenney that 
the Quinine Hcl powder is to be used only 
in the preparation of prayer candles by the 
House of Candlelight, and not for medicinal 
purposes. 


When Mr. Oxman appeared under 
subpena before the Select Committee on 
Crime to explain his unusually large sales 
of capsules and quinine, he said he had 
no idea that the capsules and quinine 
were being used illicitly, Why had he 
asked Reverend Kenney to sign a con- 
tract? 

Mr. Oxman said: 

I had no doubt that he was using it legiti- 
mately, but at the time it could not hurt 
to protect my own interests. 


Mr. Oxman also said he had no idea 
he was purchasing 90 percent of all empty 
No. 5 gelatin capsules shipped into the 
Baltimore area and could not recall 
either of his suppliers, Elanco, a division 
of Eli Lilly & Co., and Parke-Davis, never 
asking him why he was making such 
large purchases. 

Mr. Oxman told the committee that 
after reading a newspaper article con- 
cerning the diversion of quinine into il- 
licit channels, he spoke to Reverend 
Kenney about it, and the reverend as- 
sured him that this was not the case. 

Asked if, as a registered pharmacist, 
he did not think it unusual for quinine 
to be used in prayer candles, Mr. Ox- 
man replied that he had never heard of 
such use, but— 

Those medicines are used for a lot of things 
in life which I know about and do not know 
about. 


Some time after July 1970, Mr. Oxman 
decided to discontinue selling to Rever- 
end Kenney and shipped back to the 
manufacturer 500,000 empty capsules. 

Mr, Oxman’s decision coincided with 
the enforcement date of the new Mary- 
land statute designed to outlaw the 
heroin paraphernalia trade, 
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The committee chose not to call Rev- 
erend Kenney to testify, since at the time 
of the hearing he was serving a sentence 
for larceny in the District of Columbia’s 
Lorton Reformatory. 

The Maryland paraphernalia statute 
has done more than help get business 
men like Mr. Oxman out of the parapher- 
nalia trade. Heroin pushers now have 
great difficulty getting these needed sup- 
plies. 

But what is illegal in Maryland is not 
illegal in neighboring Pennsylvania. For 
a time a Harrisburg druggist was supply- 
ing persons identified as Baltimore drug 
pushers with paraphernalia. These Balti- 
more purchasers and traffickers were the 
first persons arrested under the Mary- 
land paraphernalia statute. But the 
Pennsylvania authorities were hard put 
to prosecute the Harrisburg druggist who 
knowingly participated in this heinous 
trade. After his appearance before the 
Select Committee on Crime, the drug- 
gist was charged with “grossly unprofes- 
sional conduct” by the Pennsylvania 
Board of Pharmacy and now faces revo- 
cation of his license. He was later ar- 
rested and charged with 15 counts of 
illegal dispensing and possession of nar- 
cotics, conspiracy, and failure to main- 
tain proper records of controlled dan- 
gerous substances. Unfortunately, there 
is no Pennsylvania law the drug- 
gist could specifically be charged with 
for the sale of this drug paraphernalia. 

I am proud that the Select Committee 
on Crime has successfully urged manu- 
facturers to curtail or eliminate produc- 
tion of certain items of paraphernalia. 
The U.S. Envelope Company has virtu- 
ally halted its production of 1% inch 
square glassine envelopes. Eli Lilly & Co. 
has instituted new order procedures for 
their No. 5 gelatin capsules. Parke, Davis 
& Co., however, has totally stopped pro- 
duction of that size capsule. 

In addition to the value of having a 
law on the books to prosecute those who 
deal in paraphernalia, such a statute has 
another benefit. All too often, police offi- 
cers executing a narcotics search warrant 
enter a premises which is a heroin “fac- 
tory.” All the implements for cutting and 
packaging are there, but the heroin is 
gone. Flushing a toilet takes less time 
than serving a search warrant. When all 
the implements of paraphernalia are 
gathered in such a way as to indicate 
reasonable intent to use such parapher- 
nalia in the cutting and packaging of 
heroin, it is necessary for us to have a 
law under which we can prosecute. 

Because I believe that this law is 
needed throughout the Nation, I am 
sending copies of our proposed legisla- 
tion to the attorneys general of the States 
that they consider the suitability of this 
bill to their States. 


H.R. 8569 
A bill to make it unlawful in the District of 
Columbia to intentionally promote or facil- 
itate illegal drug trafficking by possession, 
sale or distribution of certain parapherna- 
lia, and further to make it unlawful for a 
person to possess an instrument or device 
for the purpose of unlawfully using a con- 
trolled substance himself 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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(a) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
within the District of Columbia, to manufac- 
ture, acquire, receive, possess, store, sell, dis- 
tribute, transport, or otherwise traffic in— 

(1) any hypodermic syringe, needle, pipe 
or other instrument, device, or contrivance, 
used, to be used, or adapted, devised, or 
designed for use, in smoking, injecting, or 
otherwise introducing a controlled substance 
into the human body, 

(2) any material used, to be used, or ca- 
pable of use in diluting or adulterating a con- 
trolled substance, or 

(3) any bottle, gelatin capsule, glassine en- 
velope, or other container used, to be used, 
or suitable for use in the packaging of a 
controlled substance; 
with the intent to establish, carry on, pro- 
mote, or facilitate the establishment of, car- 
rying on, or promotion of the unlawful sale, 
delivery, dispensing, distribution, or use of 
& controlled substance. 

(b) Whoever, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, possesses any hypodermic syringe, 
needle, pipe, or other instrument, device, or 
contrivance, used, to be used, or adapted, 
devised, or designed for use, in smoking, in- 
jecting, or otherwise introducing a controlled 
substance into the human body with the in- 
tent to employ such instrument, device, or 
contrivance, to unlawfully use a controlled 
substance himself, shall be sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment of not more than one 
year, a fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 

(c) Any person who violates subsection 
(a) shall be sentenced as follows: 

(1) In the case of a controlled substance 
in schedule I or II which is a narcotic drug, 
such person shall be sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment of not more than fifteen years, 
& fine of not more than $25,000, or both. 

(2) In the case of a controlled substance 
in schedule I or IT which is not a narcotic 
drug or in the case of any controlled sub- 
stance in schedule III, such person shall be 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment of not 
more than five years, a fine of not more than 
$15,000, or both. 

(3) In the case of a controlled substance 
in schedule IV, such person shall be sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment of not 
more than 3 years, a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or both. 

(4) In the case of a controlled substance 
in schedule V, such person shall be sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment of not more than 
one year, a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
both. 

(d) The following shall be subject to for- 
feiture to the District of Columbia and no 
property right shall exist in them: 

(1) All instruments, devices, contrivances, 
materials, containers, or other things manu- 
factured, acquired, received, possessed, stored, 
sold, distributed, transported or otherwise 
trafficked in, in violation of this section. 

(2) All conveyances, including aircraft, ve- 
hicles, or vessels which are used, or are in- 
tended for use, to transport, or in any man- 
ner to facilitate the transportation, receipt, 
possession, sale, or distribution of property 
described in paragraph (1) except that— 

(A) no conveyance used by any person as a 
common carrier shall be forfeited under the 
provisions of this section unless it shall ap- 
pear that the owner or other person in charge 
of such conveyance was a consenting party 
or privy to a violation of this section; and 

(B) no conveyance shall be forfeited under 
the provisions of this section by reason of any 
act or omission established by the owner 
thereof to have been committed or omitted 
by any person other than such owner while 
such conveyance was unlawfully in the pos- 
session of a person other than the owner in 
violation of the criminal laws of the United 
States, or of the District of Columbia. 

Any property subject to forfeiture may be 
seized by the United States Attorney pursu- 
ant to process issued by any court or magis- 
trate having jurisdiction over the property, 
or incident to a lawful arrest. 
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Any property seized regardless of its value 
may be proceeded against by libel action 
brought in the name of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the United States Attorney or any 
of his assistants, and unless good cause be 
shown to the contrary, shall be forfeited to 
the District of Columbia and shall be de- 
stroyed or disposed of at the discretion of 
the court; provided, that if there be bona 
fide liens against the property so forfeited, 
then such property shall be disposed of by 
public auction, The proceeds of the sale of 
such property shall be available, first for the 
payment of all expenses incident to such 
sale; and, second, for the payment of such 
liens; and the remainder shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. To the 
extent necessary, liens against said property 
so forfeited shall, on good cause shown by 
the lienor, be transferred from the property 
to the proceeds of the sale of the property. 

(e) As used in this section, the term “con- 
trolled substance” means a drug or other sub- 
stance as defined in Section 102(6) of the 
Controlled Substance Act (Public Law 91- 
513). 

(f) As used in subsection (c), schedules L 
It, OI, IV, and V respectively, shall contain 
the same controlled substances as are con- 
tained in the analogous schedules I, II, IIT, 
IV, and V dn Section 202 of the Controlled 
Substance Act (Public Law 91-513). 


THE JUVENILE RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE AND TRAINING CENTER ACT 
OF 1971 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today the Juvenile Research In- 
stitute and Training Center Act of 1971. 
I feel this bill would provide a major 
breakthrough in the burgeoning problem 
of juvenile crime. 

The statistics relating to juvenile crime 
and delinquency are startling. At the very 
first hearing of the Select Committee on 
Crime, the then Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Robert H. Finch, 
pointed out that— 

Although the 15-to-17 age group repre- 
sents less than 6 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion, it accounts for almost 13 percent of 
all arrests, the highest arrest rate of any age 
group. 


In that age group from 1960 to 1967, 
crime increased 59 percent while the 
amount of people in that age group in- 
creased only 22 percent. 

Recent reports from police depart- 
ments throughout the country indicate 
that over 50 percent of all persons ar- 
rested are under the age of 21 years. A 
more disturbing fact is that an even larg- 
er percentage of those arrested persons 
over the age of 21 have had police prob- 
lems during their juvenile years. Thus, 
it is evident that juvenile court is not 
only a major problem in this country, 
but the more juveniles involved with the 
law, the more potential adult criminals 
there are. 

Judge Orman Ketcham of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia has 
stated that— 

The juventle justice system needs a major 
overhaul if it is to serve our contemporary 
society. It has failed to provide juveniles 
with the social rehabilitation it promised 
while often denying youth the due process of 
law, Which one accused of crime is guaranteed, 
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Over the past 24 months, the House 
Select Committee on Crime has con- 
ducted a series of hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and throughout the country. 
Although a variety of topics have been 
discussed, drugs, the courts, correc- 
tions—the effects of these and other 
problems—have always been related back 
to our juvenile population. Just as there 
are national priorities of which crime is 
near the top, there are priorities within 
the criminal justice system. We feel that 
youth crime is our No. 1 priority. 

The Juvenile Research Institute and 
Training Center Act of 1971 is the prod- 
uct of many months of research. Our 
committee asked a distinguished panel 
of juvenile justice experts to assist us in 
preparing a major piece of juvenile jus- 
tice legislation. The panel included Judge 
Orman Ketcham, of the superior court in 
the District of Columbia; Monrad Paul- 
sen, dean of the University of Virginia 
Law School; Norman Lefstein, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Legal Aid Agency; 
Ralph Sussman and Patricia Wald of 
Neighborhood Legal Services. These dis- 
tinguished experts joined with the Crime 
Committee staff and, working with trans- 
cripts of our committee hearings, formu- 
lated the Juvenile Justice Act I have 
introduced today. 

We believe the Juvenile Research In- 
stitute and Training Center Act would 
perform a twofold purpose. The center 
would be a central research facility for 
all facets of juvenile justice. Although 
there are several agencies claiming to be 
central repositories for juvenile justice 
information, none of them is preeminent. 
As in the whole system of juvenile justice, 
there is too much duplication. Our center 
would become a repository for all juve- 
nile justice material published through- 
out the country. Professionals in the field 
would know that any existing published 
information could be located quickly and 
easily at the center. 

The institute would also commission 
independent, original research projects. 
This, too, would be made available to 
professionals in the field. 

Each year the institute would issue 
a report to the President and to the Con- 
gress. This report would explain all ac- 
tivities of the institute, discuss various 
areas of the juvenile justice system in 
need of change, and propose legislation 
to effect these changes. 

The institute would prepare and pub- 
lish articles and informational papers; 
perhaps including a learned journal, to 
be distributed throughout the United 
States to inform professionals of new de- 
velopments and techniques that have 
been developed. 

Two exciting new prospective activi- 
ties would be the preparation of a series 
of minimum standards of juvenile jus- 
tice and a model juvenile justice code. 
These two programs, based upon similar 
projects in related areas by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the American 
Law Institute, and possibly accomplished 
in cooperation with them, may go a great 
distance in clearing confusion and cre- 
ating uniformity in our juvenile justice 
systems. New rules promulgated by the 
Supreme Court as well as inovations by 
the institute staff would be included. 
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Experts will be made available by the 
institute to assist State and local com- 
munities in revamping procedures and 
updating operating methods. This pro- 
gram, at little or no cost to the local 
area, could effectively prove a great boon 
to the juvenile justice system. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
aspects of the act is the provision for 
long and medium term training courses 
in all aspects of juvenile justice. These 
courses, for police, probation officers, 
judges, and corrections people, would 
acquaint them with new techniques and 
permit the intermingling of ideas from 
people who might otherwise never meet. 
The advanced techniques learned by the 
participants could then be brought back 
with them to their own locales. 

In the granting sections of the bill, we 
seek to provide funding for so-called 
known-positive approaches. These are 
programs which have gone on in experi- 
mental situations but, after having 
proven successful, have been allowed to 
terminate. Funds would be provided by 
the center to allow proven successful 
projects to be reinitiated. 

Some of these programs may be fa- 
miliar to you by dint of publicity they 
have received in the past. Such programs 
are community residential facilities to 
act as home substitutes for juveniles; 
programs aimed at diverting juveniles 
from the judicial process; community 
involvement programs providing for 
citizenship participation by interested 
persons in the community; providing 
legal representation for juveniles in all 
cases, and training young lawyers in the 
specific procedures of juvenile courts. A 
connected program would entail training 
of law students and young lawyers at 
the law school level. There would also 
be grants available for college courses in 
the various social sciences connected 
with juvenile justice. 

The question has been raised as to why 
& new agency is needed to deal with the 
problems heretofore mentioned. During 
the 91st Congress, hearings on the Rails- 
back-Mikva-Beister proposal, which has 
some similarity to many points in this 
bill, representatives of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare opposed such legislation, stating 
that their agencies could take care of all 
the proposals involved. 

Mr. Speaker, to date, the Federal re- 
sponse in the area of juvenile justice has 
been deplorable. Over 11 Federal agen- 
cies have responsibility for the juvenile 
justice system, but none of them is do- 
ing even an acceptable job. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and its Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration have done virtually nothing in 
the funding area. Virtually no research 
is done by the agency, and it has truly 
assumed step-child status within the De- 
partment. The Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration does a fine job in 
its area of expertise; however, that area 
is law enforcement, and they have little 
capacity in the social areas that must 
play a leading part in the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. Juvenile 
justice experts with whom I have con- 
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sulted during the preparation of this 
legislation, have been nearly unanimous 
in their opposition to allowing LEAA or 
HEW to take over the duties described 
in this bill. They feel, as do I, that what 
is needed is a separate agency concerned 
only with juvenile justice; having no 
other diversions or interest. 

As Robert Finch pointed out 2 years 
ago: 

I think that we must do a better job of 
gathering our data and knowing exactly 
what is working and what is not working. 


That is not yet being done, and under 
our bill it would be done. 

Mr. Speaker, our youth is our hope, 
our youth is our future—we must do all 
we can to aid the young people of our 
country. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 8570 


A bill to establish a Juvenile Research In- 
stitute and Training Center 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Juvenile Resarch Institute and Training 
Center Act of 1971”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the prob- 
lems of juvenile crime and juvenile justice 
are among the most urgent problems facing 
the United States, and not enough has been 
done to stem the growing tide of juvenile 
crime or to improve the administration of 
the juvenile justice system. Consequently, 
it is the policy of the Congress that there 
should be established a single agency charged 
with improving the juvenile justice system. 
It should be the duty of such agency to pro- 
mote research, collect and disseminate data, 
make grants, initiate experimental projects 
for the improvement of the juvenile justice 
system, and take responsibility for coordi- 
nating the activities of the various Federal 
agencies presently involved with juvenile 
justice. 

DEFINITIONS 

Src. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Federal agency” means any 
department, agency, or instrumentality, in- 
cluding any wholly owned Government cor- 
poration, of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. 

(b) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or political subdivision, department, 
agency, or instrumentality of any of them, 
but does not include the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

(c) The terms “juvenile justice” and “ju- 
venile justice system” refer to the Federal, 
State, and local laws and procedures de- 
signed to deal with the care and handling of 
juveniles and juvenile delinquency and in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, educational, 
social, psychological, and vocational services, 
corrective and preventative care, guidance, 
and training, and other rehabilitative serv- 
ices designed to protect the public and assist 
juveniles. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTION; DIRECTORS 


Sec. 4. (a) Establishment—tThere is estab- 
lished within the executive branch of the 
Government an independent agency to be 
known as the Juvenile Research Institute 
and Training Center (referred to hereinafter 
as the “Institute”’). The Institute shall be 
headed by an Executive Director, who shall 
be appointed for a term of four years by the 
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President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
compensation at the rate provided for GS-18 
of the General Schedule contained in section 
5332 of title 5 of the United States Code. In 
addition, there shall be two Deputy Direc- 
tors, who shall be appointed for a term of 
four years by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
GS-16 of the General Schedule contained in 
section 5332 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

(b) (1) Authority of the Executive Director 
with respect to rules and regulations and 
delegation of authority.—The Executive Di- 
rector may— 

(A) promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be required to carry out the functions 
of the Institute; and 

(B) delegate to any other officer or em- 
ployee of the Institute authority for the per- 
formance of any duty imposed, or the exer- 
cise of any power conferred, upon the In- 
stitute by this Act, and any reference herein 
to the Executive Director shall include his 
duly authorized delegate or delegates. 

(2) Duties of Deputy Directors—The Dep- 
uty Directors, in addition to their duties 
under section 9(b) of this Act, shall perform 
such duties as are assigned to them by the 
Executive Director. 

STAFF AND RELATED MATTERS 

Sec. 5. (a) Staf.—The Director may ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel as he deems advisable. The staff shall 
be appointed subject to the provisions of 
title 5 of the United States Code governing 
appointments in the competitive service and 
shall be paid in accordance with the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifi- 
cation and General Schedule pay rates. 

(b) Additional assistance; experts—In the 
performance of the functions of the Institute 
the Executive Director is authorized— 

(1) to obtain the service of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5 of the United States Code. 

(2) to appoint such advisory committees as 
he may determine to be necessary or desirable 
for the effective performance of the func- 
tions of the Institute; 

(3) to designate representatives to serve 
on such committees as he may determine to 
be necessary or desirable to maintain effec- 
tive liaison with Federal agencies, with de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the States, and with private organizations, 
which are engaged in activities related to the 
functions of the Institute; and 

(4) to use the services, personnel, and fa- 
cilities of Federal and State agencies, with 
their consent, with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor as determined by them. 

(c) Assistance from Federal agencies.— 
Upon request made by the Executive Direc- 
tor, each Federal agency is authorized and 
directed— 

(1) to make its services, personnel, and 
facilities available to the greatest practicable 
extent to the Institute in the performance 
of its functions; and 

(2) subject to provisions of law and reg- 
ulations relating to the classification of in- 
formation, to furnish to the Institute such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics as the Institute may determine to be 
necessary or desirable for the performance 
of the functions of the Institute. 


REPORT 

Src. 6. Each year, the Institute shall trans- 
mit to the President and the Congress a re- 
port containing (A) a full and complete de- 
scription of the activities of the Institute 
during the preceding year, (B) a discussion 
of matters currently affecting the interests 
of juveniles and juvenile justice systems, 
(C) recommendations for the solution of 
problems relating to juvenile justice, and 
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(D) such recommendations for proposed 
legislation as the Institute may consider to 
be necessary or desirable, 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE 
JUSTICE 


Sec. 7. (a) Establishment and members.— 
The Juvenile Research Institute and Train- 
ing Center shall establish, in the Institute, 
a Coordinating Committee for Juvenile Jus- 
tice (referred to hereinafter as “Commit- 
tee”). The Committee shall be composed of 
the following members: 

(1) The Executive Director of the Insti- 
tute. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Education. 

(3) The Administrator of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. 

(4) The Director of the Children’s Bureau. 

(5) The Administrator of the Youth De- 
velopment and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration. 

(6) The Director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

(7) The Director of the Office of Manpower 
Training. 

(8) The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 

(9) The Director of the Model Cities Pro- 
gram, 

(10) The Director of the United States 
Employment Service. 

(11) The Chief Counsel of the legal service 
division of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

(12) Two United States Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate. 

(13) Two Representatives. in Congress to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House. 

(b) Special terms of office—The United 
States Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress shall be appointed to serve on the 
Committee for a term of two years, and may 
be reappointed. Any United States Senator or 
Representative in Congress appointed to fill 
a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such term. 

(c) Chairman.—The Executive Director of 
the Institute shall serve as chairman of the 
Committee and shall designate another mem- 
ber of the Committee to serve as chairman in 
his absence. 

(ad) Duties —It shall be the duty of the 
Committee— 

(1) to advise, consult with, and make rec- 
ommendations with respect to all activities 
relating to the functions of the Institute; 

(2) to assure transmission to the Institute 
of complete information and data on all 
activities and projects being carried on 
within the Federal Government that affect 
juvenile justice and related matters; 

(3) to evaluate the activities of the Fed- 
eral agencies represented on the Committee 
and, with respect to matters relating to juve- 
nile justice, identify (A) programs in need 
of improvement, (B) matters with respect to 
which there is a needless duplication of ef- 
fort, and (C) problems which warrant Fed- 
eral attention; and 

(4) to appraise the entire Federal involve- 
ment in the juvenile justice system. 

(e) Meetings.—The Committee shall meet 
at least six times a year, and at such other 
times as the chairman or a majority of the 
Committee deems appropriate. 

PROGRAMS 


Sec. 8. (a) Data collection.—The Institute 
shall collect, synthesize, and formulate into 
useful information all available data on 
juvenile justice and related matters, 

(b) Publications.—The Institute from time 
to time shall compile and disseminate to 
appropriate Federal, State, local, and private 
agencies, through such publications (includ- 
ing a periodic journal) and other means as 
it determines appropriate, such information 
as it considers to be necessary or helpful 
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with respect to juvenile justice and related 
matters. 

(c) Model laws and minimum standards.— 
The Institute shall make a full and complete 
investigation and study for the purpose of— 

(1) preparing a comparison and analysis 
of State and Federal laws relating to juve- 
niles and juvenile justice; 

(2) preparing model laws and recommen- 
dations designed to effect a helpful and effi- 
cient system of juvenile justice; and 

(3) preparing minimum standards with re- 
spect to the administrative structure, proce- 
dure, and operation of those agencies, insti- 
tutions, and facilities operated in connection 
with juvenile justice programs and related 
matters. 

In conducting such investigation and study 
the Institute shall cooperate with bar asso- 
ciations, Federal, State, and local agencies, 
and appropriate individuals and private agen- 
cles. 

(d) Certificate of accomplishment —Under 
such rules and regulations as the Executive 
Director shall establish, the Institute may 
from time to time issue a certificate of ac- 
complishment to those Federal, State, local, 
and private agencies, institutions, and fa- 
cilities involved with juvenile justice which 
meet such standards of proficiency and ex- 
cellence as the Institute may establish. 

(e) Program evalaution and assistance.— 
The Institute shall make available trained 
personnel to Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate agencies for the purpose of evaluating 
juvenile justice programs and providing 
guidance and assistance in carrying out such 
programs. 

(f) Medium and long-term training 
courses.—The Institute shall establish and 
conduct medium and long-term training 
courses in matiters relating to juvenile jus- 
tice for such executive and administrative 
personnel as it may deem appropriate, in- 
cluding community leaders, judges, referees, 
and persons responsible for programs relating 
to law enforcement, probation, correction, 
legal aid, and community based rehabilita- 
tion projects. In addition to such other 
courses of instruction as the Institute may 
deem appropriate, the curriculum shall in- 
clude courses on operating methods, admin- 
istration of Juvenile courts and facilities, and 
procedures for the control and rehabilitation 
of juveniles who have committed criminal 
offenses. 

(g) Short-term regional training pro- 
grams.—The Institute shall conduct short- 
term regional training programs, work shops, 
and seminars with respect to all matters re- 
lating to juvenile justice for operating-level 
personnel employed by Federal, State, and 
local governments, and private agencies. 


GRANTS 


Sec. 9. (a) Generally—Under such rules 
and regulations as it may establish, the In- 
stitute is authorized to make grants under 
this section to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments and private agencies whose pro- 
grams or projects meet such standards and 
whose applications meet such requirements 
as the Institute may require. 

(b) Award by Directors—The Executive 
Director and the two Deputy Directors shall 
act as a review board in awarding grants un- 
der this section, and no grant shall be award- 
ed unless a majority of such directors agree 
thereto. 

(c) Purposes for which grants may be 
made.—Grants for the following purposes are 
authorized under this section: 

(1) Community residential facilities for 
juventles.—The Institute may make grants to 
aid any institution or facility which— 

(A) is operated as a home substitute, 

(B) provides supervision, guidance, or 
therapy, 

(C) admits juveniles between the ages of 
7 and 17, who are classified as truant, drug 
addicts or drug abusers, runaways, or un- 
governable, and 
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(D) does not house more than 25 such 
juveniles. No grant under this paragraph 
shall be for an amount in excess of 66 per 
centum of the costs of maintenance, rental, 
staff, and auxiliary services under the project 
or program with respect to which such grant 
is made. 

(2) Programs to divert juveniles from the 
judicial process—The Institute may make 
grants to aid communities in establishing 
programs to which police agencies or courts 
may refer apprehended or pre-delinquent 
juveniles. No grant under this paragraph shall 
be for an amount in excess of 66 per centum 
of the costs of maintenance and staff of the 
project or program with respect to which 
such grant is made. 

(3) Community Involvement programs.— 
The Institute may make grants to aid in 
the establishment of local “volunteer corps” 
which provide effective community involve- 
ment to youths. No grant under this para- 
graph shall be for an amount in excess of 66 
per centum of the costs of the salary and 
other expenses of a full-time staff worker for 
the project or program with respect to which 
such grant is made. 

(4) Legal representation—The Institute 
may make grants to assist in the formation of 
a trained corps of juvenile court attorneys 
if the program or project for which a grant 
is requested will— 

(A) insure representation of not less than 
two-thirds of all juveniles appearing in the 
juvenile courts of the jurisdiction in which 
the corps is to be formed, and 

(B) incorporate for the participating at- 
torneys special training approved or con- 
ducted in conjunction with standards and 
policies established by the Institute. 
with respect to any program or project for 
which a grant is made under this paragraph, 
the Institute shall conduct, within the 
twelve-month-period beginning on the date 
a grant is received under this paragraph, an 
evaluation of such program or project with 
special reference to such factors as the time 
of appointment of counsel, the degree of 
delay in effecting disposition of cases, the ex- 
tent to which juveniles are accorded all legal 
rights in the trial process, the percentage of 
cases disposed of other than by plea, and 
the extent of counsels’ involvement in de- 
tention hearings and disposition hearings. 
No grant under this paragraph shall be for 
an amount in excess of 50 per centum of 
the cost of the fees of the attorneys par- 
ticipating in the project or program with re- 
spect to which such grant is made. 

(5) Postgraduate legal training.—The In- 
stitute may make grants for the purpose of 
aiding law schools in developing postgradu- 
ate legal training in programs in relating to 
juvenile justice if— 

(A) such law schools submit an itemized 
plan with respect to courses, practical work, 
and the theory of such training, 

(B) such training includes prosecution 
and defense techniques, and 

(C) such training programs are designed 

to meet certain minimum standards es- 
tablished by the Institute in cooperation 
with participating law schools. 
No grant under this paragraph shall be for 
an amount in excess of the total amount 
which represents 40 per centum of the costs 
for teachers’ salaries, 50 per centum of the 
costs of all other expenses, and 60 per cen- 
tum of the cost of fellowship stipends for 
study in the project or program with respect 
to which such grant is made. 

(6) Post-institutional education and em- 
ployment.—The Institute may make grants 
for education and training to youths leaving 
institutions to reenter the community and 
to youths on probation, if such programs are 
coordinated by public juvenile agencies in 
conjunction with private industry. 

TRAINING 


Sec. 10. (a) Authorization.—The Institute 
is authorized to make grants or contracts for 
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projects for the training of personnel em- 
ployed in or preparing for employment in 
fields related to the diagnosis, treatment, or 
rehabilitation of youths who are delinquent 
or in danger of becoming delinquent, or for 
the counseling or instruction of parents in 
the improving or parental instruction and 
supervision of youths who are delinquent 
or in danger of becoming delinquent. Such 
projects shall include special programs which 
provide youths and adults with training for 
career opportunities, including new types of 
careers, in such fields, Such projects may in- 
clude, among other things, development of 
courses of study and of interrelated curricula 
in schools, colleges, and universities, estab- 
lishment of short-term institutes for training 
at such schools, colleges, and universities, in- 
service training, and traineeships with such 
stipends, including allowances for travel and 
subsistence expenses, as the Executive Di- 
rector may determine to be necessary. 

(b) Recipients and conditions of grants 
and contracts.—Such grants may be made to 
and such contracts may be made with any 
Federal, State, or local public or nonprofit 
private agency or organization; and to the 
extent it deems it appropriate, the Institute 
shall require the recipient of any such 
grant or contract to contribute money, fa- 
cilities, or services for carrying out the pro- 
jects for which the grant or contract is made. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 11. For the purpose of carrying out 
this Act, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $10,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS 
AGAIN TO THE RESCUE 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, escala- 
tion of air fares over the past 2-year in- 
flationary period has priced a large por- 
tion of the American public out of air 
travel. Look at the vacant hotels at 
Waikiki Beach—look at the tied up 747 
aircraft—look at the vacant seats. 

Unfortunately the airline solution to 
their $100 million-plus deficit position is 
to further raise fares and the CAB has 
agreed. The CAB acknowledges that they 
may be compounding bad manage- 
ment. 

The supplemental airlines operating 
with low overhead and cost effective runs 
have been in the past, an effective safety 
valve for the traveling plain John Doe to 
hedge against high-cost luxury regular 
flights. Our Department of Defense has 
also sought this refuge in time of need. 

Now Australia and New Zealand are 
beginning to realize that they can use 
American supplemental carriers to ex- 
pand their tourist trade without harm- 
ing their scheduled flag carriers. Hope- 
fully, they will make the necessary 
changes and other nations will follow 
them. Even more importantly, I hope 
we here will pass H.R. 2341, which will 
allow any group of 40 or more persons 
to band together for the purpose of char- 
ter air travel. 

The greatest beneficiary of all this, of 
course, will be the air-traveling public. 

At this point in the RECORD, I insert a 
pertinent editorial from the Australian 
Financial Review of April 15, 1971: 
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Docs IN THE MANGER AND STABLE Doors 


Folk wisdom distilled in proverbs and fa- 
bles seems best to sum up the technology- 
age controversy about Australia’s air charter 
policy. 

The would-be charter operators’ picture of 
Australia is of the dog in the manger at an 
attractive tourist destination not making use 
of its possibilities and yet yapping at those 
who want to come in. 

Qantas, solidly lined up with the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation on the other hand 
from time to time makes profound noises 
about keeping the stable door bolted so the 
lucrative passenger-revenue horse will never 
be stolen. 

The confrontation has therefore built up 
into the charter airlines on one side and 
Qantas-DCA on the other. 

But while both these parties have a vested 
interest in the controversy, the ultimate de- 
ciders must be the benefit of the consumer— 
in this case the passenger-tourist—and that 
of the nation as a whole. 

On these grounds, the defenders of Aus- 
tralia’s anti-charter stables either need to 
put up more realistic arguments or climb 
down. 

The pro-charter argument as put by World 
Airways Mr. Edward J. Daly and his group in 
Sydney is firstly that charters are the best 
way to increase tourist trafiic—and tourism 
is good for our economy and our balance of 
payments. 

Secondly, they claimed—and produced fig- 
ures to demonstrate it—that charters do not 
divert traffic from the scheduled airlines, but 
airline growth continues, 

On the face of these arguments, the World 
Airways application for 15 carefully defined 
charters to bring 2,500 professional-class 
American tourists to Australia seems reason- 
able if only that it shows a willingness to 
demonstrate under test conditions a reasoned 
exercise that would test the charter operators’ 
assumptions, 

On the two ultimate deciding points there 
can be little doubt where the verdict must 
go from the passengers’ points of view. 

The elasticity of tourist demand is such 
that a fare of less than $400 return between 
the US and Australia must draw many times 
more traffic than either the $1,000 normal 
fare or the $750 excursion. 

Similarly, anyone who offered a reputable 
fare of less than $450 return between Aus- 
tralia and Europe, including Britain, would 
be trampled to death in the rush. 

The national interest is more difficult to 
decide: the role of the scheduled airlines in 
Australia’s development has been immense. 

Some day a student will develop a thesis 
on the cultural and economic changes that 
occurred in this country as a result of the 
introduction of the jet plane and it would be 
surprising if more credit were not given to 
this advance than to the normal theory that 
migration alone internationalised Australia. 

But with several flights a day now avail- 
able either to Europe or to North America 
the case could be made that the scheduled 
carriers have fulfilled their pioneering role 
and their rate of growth should begin to 
level out. 

A case can also be made out for the na- 
tional need now to establish a supplemental 
capability—and this is the line the US has 
taken, 

Our defence commitments, for instance, 
are going to require air lift capacity for every- 
thing from troop movement to air refuelling: 
it is not economic in a small country to al- 
low the RAAF to acquire a fleet of gold-plated 
707s to do this work when there is a chance 
it can be done profitably by an independent 
operator. 

From the application by World Airways 
and to a lesser extent the moves by England’s 
Laker and Australia’s Sir Reginald Ansett, an 
important principle established by the sched- 
uled airlines has emerged. This is what 
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Qantas and others call the “national en- 
titlement.” 

It boils down to the fact that a national 
airline should be entitled to carry the equi- 
valent of the traffic its country generates— 
both cargo and passenger. 

The World Airways application is to bring 
from the US tourists, fly them to a gateway 
airport in Australia and New Zealand, then 
pick them up a few days later and fly them 
home again. 

This is a clear American entitlement and 
the Americans, surely, have the right to say 
how they want to spend their own money, 
particularly when they want to spend it in 
Australia. 

The converse of course is that the Aus- 
tralians who are now spending money with 
foreign carriers to fly at cut rates from 
places in South-East Asia to Europe should 
be spending this money with an Australian 
operator, 

For one thing the scandal of impecunious 
Australians stranded at obscure airports in 
the region would not then happen. 

Rather than let the sectional DCA-Qantas 
interest guard our tourist manager, the Gov- 
ernment would be better advised to look at 
the whole picture. 

It should do its best to encourage free 
and competitive entry by charter groups 
when a clear national entitlement exists, and 
to ensure that a similar organisation is 
formed in this country to bring the benefits 
of true mass travel to Australians. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. Hays), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Monacan, for 30 minutes, on 
Monday, May 24, 1971; to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Yates, for 30 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan, for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. SPENCE), to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee), to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HENDERSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. METCALFE, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. James V. Stanton, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. MIZELL,) to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mrs, HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 
10 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Hays to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. Mappen, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Spence) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

. ARENDS. 

. LLOYD. 

. WHITEHURST. 

. STEIGER of Arizona. 

. WYMAN in two instances. 

. Burke of Florida. 

. RED of New York in two instances. 
. SHRIVER in two instances. 
. MIZELL in three instances. 
. NELSEN. 

. WARE, 

Mr. Rosson of New York. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Murpny of Illinois in five instances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two 
instances, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in three instances. 

Mr. Mazzouxi in two instances. 

Mr. WALDI in four instances. 

Mr. CARNEY. 

Mr. Dow in two instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Jacoss in three instances. 

Mr. ConYeEnrs in five instances. 

Mr. GonzALeEz in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5352, An act to amend the act to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal year 1971 
for certain maritime programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

H.R. 7500. An act to provide for the place- 
ment of Lt. Gen. Keith B. McCutcheon, U.S. 
Marine Corps, when retired, on the retired 
list in the grade of general. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res, 100. Joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of section 10 of the Rail- 


way Labor Act with respect to the current 
railway labor-management dispute, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 20, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House 
Administration. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 103. Concurrent resolution providing for 
the printing of the report entitled “Investi- 
gation and Hearing of Abuses in Federal 
Low- and Moderate-Income Housing Pro- 
grams”; (Rept. 92-211). Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
120. Concurrent resolution to authorize the 
printing of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculator; 
with amendments (Rept. 92-212). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
206. Concurrent resolution to reprint bro- 
chure entitled “How Our Laws Are Made”; 
with amendments (Rept. 92-213). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
242. Concurrent resolution authorizing cer- 
tain printing for the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs; (Rept. 92-214). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
15. Concurrent resolution pertaining to the 
printing of additional copies of part I 
of the hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; (Rept. 92-215). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 
18. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Senate Re- 
port 91-1548, entitled “Economics of Aging: 
Toward a Full Share in Abundance”; (Rept. 
No, 92-216). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 155. Resolution 
creating a select committee of the House to 
conduct a full and complete investigation of 
all aspects of the energy resources of the 
United States; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-217); Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 164, Resolution establishing the 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human Values, 
and Democratic Institutions; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 92-218). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 415. Resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to conduct studies and investi- 
gations within its jurisdiction; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-219). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO (for himself, Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. WyDLER, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
DELANEY, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. THOMPSON Of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. DANIELS Of New Jersey, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
BapILLo, Mr. Bracer, Mr. CAREY of 
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New York, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. DUL- 
SKI, Mr. Lent, Mr. PIKE, Mr. PopELt, 
Mr. ScHEvER, and Mr. WOLFF) : 

H.R. 8543. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gateway National Recrea- 
tion Area in the States of New York and 
New Jersey, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

ELR. 8544. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Act of 1965, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R. 8545. A bill to provide for payments to 
compensate county governments for the tax 
immunity of Federal lands within their 
boundaries; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

ELR. 8546. A bill to amend the Recreation 
and Public Purposes Act of 1926, as amended, 
to provide for the sale or transfer of public 
lands to State and local governments for 
public purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 8547. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the burial ex- 
pense allowance for veterans to $500, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 8548, A bill to curtall the mailing of 
certain articles which present a hazard to 
postal employees or mail processing machines. 
by imposing restrictions on certain advertis- 
ing and promotional matter in the mails, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 8549. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to broaden the authority of the 
Secretaries of the military departments to 
settle certain admiralty claims administra- 
tively, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8550. A bill to amend the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966 to authorize consideration of 
danger to the community in setting condi- 
tions of release, to authorize revocation of 
pretrial release for persons who violate their 
release conditions, intimidate witnesses or 
jurors, or commit new offenses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 8551. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 8552. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of additional funds for cooperative 
forest management; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

EHER. 8553. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the development 
and utilization of methods and devices to 
convert coal and oil shale to low pollutant 
synthetic fuels by allowing rapid amortiza- 
tion of expenditures incurred in construct- 
ing facilities for such purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 8554. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the abatement 
of water and air pollution by permitting 
rapid amortization of the entire cost of all 
qualified pollution abatement works; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 8555. A bill to prohibit display of the 
fiags of the Vietcong and the Government 
of North Vietnam; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8556. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts contrib- 
uted to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways ana 
Means, 
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By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 8557. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to State and local governments for the 
purpose of developing and improving com- 
munication procedures and facilities with 
respect to the prompt and efficient dispatch 
of police, fire, rescue, and other emergency 
services; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 8558. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a 
family’s homestead shall be exempt from 
levy for Federal taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 8559. A bill to establish a Small Tax 
Division within the Tax Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself and Mr. 
HOGAN) : 

H.R. 8560. A bill establishing under the 
Secretary of Agriculture a 5-year research 
program seeking to control the gypsy moth, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 8561. A bill to further provide for the 
farmer-owned cooperative system of making 
credit available to farmers and ranchers and 
their cooperatives, for rural residences, and 
to associations and other entities upon which 
farming operations are dependent, to provide 
for an adequate and flexible flow of money 
into rural areas, and to modernize and con- 
solidate existing farm credit law to meet 
current and future rural credit needs, and 
for other purposes; to the Commitetee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEBERT (for himself and Mr, 
ARENDS) (by request) : 

H.R. 8562. A bill to amend title 32, United 
States Code, relating to National Guard 
technicians; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 8563. A bill to amend the act of 
August 13, 1946, to increase the Federal con- 
tribution to 90 percent of the cost of shore 
restoration and protection projects; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
HUNGATE, and Mr. ZwacH): 

H.R. 8564. A bill to protect producers’ in- 
comes when rebuilding reserve stocks of 
wheat or feed grains; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. METCALFE: 

H.R. 8565. A bill to provide for inclusion 
of podiatric services among qualifying group 
practice facilities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

H.R. 8566. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 8567. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that individuals be 
appraised of records concerning them which 
are maintained by Government agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 8568. A bill to provide increased un- 
employment compensation benefits for Viet- 
nam era veterans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Mann, Mr. MURPHY of 
Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona, Mr. Wiccins, Mr. WINN, 
and Mr. MCMILLAN) : 

H.R. 8569. A bill to make it unlawful in 
the District of Columbia to intentionally 
promote or facilitate illegal drug trafficking 
by possession, sale, or distribution, of certain 
paraphernalia, and further to make it unlaw- 
ful for a person to possess an instrument or 
device for the purpose of unlawfully using a 
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controlled substance himself; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. WAL- 
pre, Mr. Brasco, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
MvurrHy of Illinois, and Mr. RAN- 
GEL): 

H.R. 8570. A bill to establish a juvenile re- 
search institute and training center; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 8571. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enlarge the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial National His- 
toric Site, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 8572. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other 
potentially harmful items, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 8573. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 8574. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the full 
deduction of medical expenses incurred for 
the care of individuals of 65 years of age 
and over, without regard to the 3-percent 
and 1-percent floors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia: 

H.R. 8575. A bill to encourage States to 
establish abandoned automobile removal 
programs and to provide for tax incentives 
for automobile scrap processing; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 8576. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion or delivery for introduction into com- 
merce of the chemical compound known as 
polychlorinated biphenyl; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.R. 8577. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment credit for farm- 
ers and small businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 8578, A bill to designate certain seg- 
ments of the Interstate System as the 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower Highway”; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 8579. A bill authorizing the residents 
of the District of Columbia to make known 
their preference on the question of home 
rule and, if they wish, to create a board for 
the purpose of preparing a municipal char- 
ter for submission to the voters and to Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEPHENS (for himself, Mr. 
WIDNALL, Mr. Getrys, Mr. ANNUN- 
ZIO, 

JOHNSON of 

BLACKBURN, $ 

LANDRUM, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. HAGAN, 
Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. BRINKLEY, 
Mr. STUCKEY, Mr. Marxis of Geor- 
gia, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 
CORMAN, and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

H.R. 8580. A bill to authorize emergency 
loan guarantees to major business enter- 
prises; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WALDIE (for himself and Mr, 
HOWARD) : 

H.R. 8581. A bill to amend section 5545 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional pay for certain hazardous duties per- 
formed by Federal employees; to the Gom- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

E.R. 8582. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
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benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.R. 8583. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of 
major general for the Chief of the Dental 
Service of the Air Force; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 8584. A bill to provide for payment 
to the State of Oregon of amounts equal to 
the Federal taxes and customs duties which 
had been paid on certain alcoholic beverages 
destroyed on account of fire; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.J. Res. 647. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the right of 
individuals to participate in religious serv- 
ices in public schools and buildings; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the 18th day of May 
1971 as “Boston Invitational Special Olym- 
pics Day”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 649. Joint resolution to protect 
U.S. fishermen, their vessels, and gear from 
unlawful harassment on the high seas adja- 
cent to the territorial sea of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.J. Res. 650. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish the Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself, Mr. Ansrrr, Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Texas, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
FISHER, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. RARICK, Mr. SCHMITZ, 
Mr. Scorr, and Mr. SIKES): 

H.J. Res. 651. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to freedom from forced 
assignment to schools or jobs because of race, 
creed, or color; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 309. Concurrent resolution 
to provide for recognition of the 50th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the General 
Accounting Office, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. Con, Res. 310. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the humane treatment and re- 
lease of U.S. prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnam and its allies in Southeast Asia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 311. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the humane treatment and release 
of U.S. prisoners of war held by North Viet- 
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nam and its allies in Southeast Asia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON: 

H. Res. 448. Resolution commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the incorporation of 
the city of Lynwood, Calif.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

179. Mr. RYAN presented a concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to immediately 
halt the use of the island of Culebra and its 
surrounding waters as a gunnery range or for 
military maneuvers; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 8585. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Rossi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TERRY: 

H.R. 8586. A bill for the relief of the 
Seneca Foods Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE—Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


The Senate met at 8:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called to 


order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, help us this new day 
to work faithfully and to work well. 

Grant that we may never be content 
to render any service which is less than 
our best. Make and keep us kind and 
honest and just. Help us to learn from 
both opponents and proponents of the 
issues before this Chamber. Lead us into 
the clear knowledge of Thy will for the 
Nation and the world. When the way is 
strenuous and the labor burdensome, may 
our lives still glow with grace and good- 
ness, until evening comes and we hear 
Thee say, “Well done.” 

We pray in the name of the Master 
whose ceaseless toil and sacrificial serv- 
ice brought a new radiance to the work 
of man. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 18, 1971, the Secretary of 
the Senate, on May 18, 1971, received the 
following message from the House of 
Representatives: 

That the House had passed without amend- 
ment the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 100) to 
provide for an extension of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act with respect to the cur- 
rent railway Jabor-management dispute, and 
for other purposes. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 18, 1971) 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res, 100. A joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act with respect to the current railway 
labor-management dispute, and for other 
purposes. 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 18, 1971, the President pro 
tempore signed the enrolled joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 100). 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, May 18, 
1971, be approved. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 


FEDERAL LOAN GUARANTEES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
proposal to guarantee $250 million to 
the ailing Lockheed Aircraft Corp. rep- 
resents a grave threat to our system of 
free competitive enterprise. The pro- 
posed legislation sets a dangerous prec- 
edent for our economy. It gives a sig- 
nal to the business community that they 
need not worry about waste or inefficien- 
cy—that Uncle Sam will bail them out 
if they get into financial trouble pro- 
vided that they are big enough. 

If Federal loan guarantees are ex- 
tended to other business firms, the Fed- 
eral Government will soon be dominat- 
ing business decisionmaking. It is in- 
deed ironic that such a measure has been 
proposed by a supposedly conservative 
administration. At a recent conference 
of the prestigious business counsel—of 
course, this consists of top business 
leaders of our country—“universal op- 
position” was expressed on the proposed 
Lockheed bailout. 

Recently an article in the Wall Street 
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Journal by Lindley H. Clark, analyzed 
the impact to our economy resulting 
from governmental intervention into 
business affairs. The article indicates 
that Federal intervention and regulation 
frequently creates more problems than 
it solves. 

I hope that the Members of the Senate 
will give serious consideration to the 
long-term implications of the proposed 
Lockheed bailout. It could mark the be- 
ginning of a new era of governmental 
control over business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Wall Street Journal 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WOREKADAY GOVERNMENT 


At the moment Congressmen and others 
are debating moves to involve the govern- 
ment more deeply in the workaday world of 
business. The administration is urging Con- 
gress to help Lockheed Aircraft Corp. with 
$250 million of loan guarantees, The textile 
industry wants the lawmakers to protect 
their market with tighter quotas on imports. 
On its own the House voted this week to 
revive federal support for a supersonic trans- 
port plane. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the in- 
dividual proposals, they appear to be ignoring 
a lot of national history, There may be ad- 
vantages in trying to run government more 
like a business, but businesses run like a 
government seldom have functioned very 
well, 

When government moves into business, it 
usually starts out cautiously. Private enter- 
prise, after all, is still private enterprise, and 
government officials generally proclaim they 
intend to preserve it. But somehow or other, 
one little thing seems to lead to another. 

The railroad industry provides a wretched 
example. In the late 19th century rail opera- 
tors were really operating, chopping up each 
other when they could and often damaging 
the public in the process. So it was at least 
understandable that the government set up 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to po- 
lice the industry’s more dubious practices. 

The ICC apparatus grew and extended it- 
self to nearly every facet of rail operations. 
At the same time federal agencies took on an 
increasing role in settling labor disputes be- 
tween the lines and their employes. 

In recent years few disputes have been set- 
tled or even postponed without direct fed- 
eral action, usually on some sort of im- 
provised basis. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen, sneering at a proposed 48% wage 
increase as inadequate, now threatens to shut 
down the railroads next Monday, and appar- 
ently only some sort of ad hoc federal law can 
stop them. 

The federal involvement has grown enor- 
mously through years in which the reason 
for initial intervention has dwindled greatly. 
With trucks, buses, airlines and barges 
around, the railroads no longer have the 
monopoly power they once had, and the 
rigidity of federal regulation has made it 
ever more difficult for the rail lines to com- 
pete. In trying to run the railroads the gov- 
ernment is in danger of ruining them. 

Instead of learning from the experience 
the government is now well on its way toward 
doing much the same damage to airlines. 
With a usual governmental lack of logic, the 
airlines have been subjected to much the 
same regulation of rates, routes and labor 
relations as the railroads. 

Always the rationale is the “public inter- 
est.” The nation needs the products or serv- 
ices an industry produces, it needs the jobs 
it provides. But questions come up as to 
where the public's interest really lies. 
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There still are questions, for instance, in 
regard to those oil-import quotas that Con- 
gress enacted more than a decade ago. The 
nation needs a viable oil industry, the rea- 
soning ran, and to remain viable the industry 
needs protection of its domestic market. 

Whatever the validity of that contention, 
quotas surely involved the government in a 
messy operation. During most of the period 
imports have been cheaper than domestic oil, 
so the permits for imports have been tickets 
to coin money. The result has been & con- 
tinuing squabble over quota allocations, And 
now, more than a decade later, you still hear 
talk of the nation’s “energy crisis.” 

Predictably enough, numerous other in- 
dustries have also asked quota protection 
for their domestic markets. 

The textile industry already has quotas on 
cotton goods, and Japan has agreed to some 
restrictions on other items. The U.S. industry, 
though, wants much tighter curbs. As noted, 
one little thing always seems to lead to an- 
other, or at least a demand for another. 

Restrictions on competition, foreign or do- 
mestic, always lead to upward pressure on 
prices, the kind of thing that hardly appears 
to serve the general public’s interest. But how 
about all those jobs in oil, textiles and other 
industries, those jobs that the protectionists 
claim are in danger of being exported? 

Neither a company nor a country can af- 
ford for very long to freeze its manpower and 
material resources in producing goods and 
services that can’t meet the test of free com- 
petition. If an industry, or any part of it, is 
no longer competitive, it’s time to start look- 
ing for more promising jobs for the workers 
employed in it, as well as for the other re- 
sources involved, 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. or any other pri- 
vate company needs more than government- 
guaranteed money; it needs, for one thing, 
skillful management. If Congress comes up 
with the cash, thus involving the public 
credit, and things still go sour, will the gov- 
ernment feel compelled to intervene even 
more deeply? 

The saga of the supersonic transport should 
give Lockheed pause. (Lockheed, you'll re- 
member, tried hard to win the prime SST 
contract and was bitterly disappointed when 
the award went to Boeing; in Lockheed’s in- 
ner councils there is thus one bit of recent 
history to be a little happy about.) 

Congress this year voted emphatically to 
stop federal development of the SST, or at 
any rate everyone thought it did. On Wednes- 
day, the House voted to pick up the project 
again. Once the government gets into busi- 
ness, it’s difficult to get it out. 

In these days of huge government and huge 
corporations, the two can hardly function 
entirely independently. But if the govern- 
ment actually is committed to private enter- 
prise, it’s going to have to start doing more 
to let private enterprise function—or fail, if 
it comes to that. 

Some government regulation of business is 
necessary, if the public’s interest is to be 
protected, but the existing system is badly in 
need of overhaul. Wise antitrust enforcement 
is needed to promote freer competition. And 
responsible government financial policies are 
certainly needed to curb the inflation that 
has hobbled businessmen, and everyone else, 
so much in recent years. 

The government, in sum, should be spend- 
ing less time planning new ways to get into 
business and more time planning graceful 
ways of getting out. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST PRO- 
GRAM AND SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture submitting proposed legislation to 
extend the school breakfast program and 
special food service program for children 
through the fiscal year 1972 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

PROMOTION OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 

UNIFORMED SERVICES 


A letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense submitting proposed 
legislation relating to promotion of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services who are in 
a missing status (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
submitting proposed legislation to provide 
for increased participation by the United 
States in the International Development As- 
sociation (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PROCESS AND ENGINEERING DESIGN OF COAL 
TO Gas PROTOTYPE PILOT PLANT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a proposed 
contract with The Lummus Co., Bloomfield, 
N.J., for a research project entitled “Process 
and Engineering Design of Coal to Gas Proto- 
type Pilot Plant (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, INCORPORATED 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State submitting proposed legislation to pro- 
vide for the establishment of an American 
Council for Private International Communi- 
cations, Incorporated, to grant support to 
the activities of private American organiza- 
tions engaged in the field of communication 
with foreign peoples (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Loan TO DAIRYLAND POWER COOPERATIVE OF 
La CROSSE, WISCONSIN 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, information to the 
effect that a loan had been approved to 
Dairyland Power Cooperative of La Crosse, 
Wis., in the amount of $8,442,000 for the fi- 
nancing of certain new transmission facili- 
ties (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 
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“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 1 


“Ratifying the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending 
the right to vote to citizens eighteen years of 
age or older. 

“Whereas, The Ninety-second Congress of 
the United States of America at its first ses- 
sion by a constitutional two-thirds vote in 
both Houses adopted a Joint Resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which Joint Resolution is 
in the following words: 


““JOINT RESOLUTION 


“ ‘Proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States extending the 
right to vote to citizens eighteen years of age 
or older. 

“ ‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein) , 

“ ‘That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 

«6 ARTICLE — 


“* “SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are eighteen years of 
age or older, to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of age. 

“*“Secrion 2. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.’ ” 

“Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia: 

“That the Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia hereby ratifies this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; and, be it 

“Further Resolved, That the Secretary of 
State of West Virginia notify the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, Washington, D.C., 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States of this 
action by forwarding to each of them a 
certified copy of this Joint Resolution adopt- 
ed by the West Virginia Legislature.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 22 


“Senate Joint Resolution No. 22—Relative 
to ratification of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, proposed by 
the Congress of the United States, relating 
to lowering the voting age to 18 for all elec- 
tions. 

“Whereas, the 92nd Congress of the United 
States of America has adopted Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 7, two-thirds of each house 
concurring therein, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, in the following words, to wit: 


M ‘JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending the 
right to vote to citizens eighteen years of 
age or older. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission by the Congress: 


“s U ARTICLE 


"1 “SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are eighteen years of age 
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or older, to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of age. 

“*“Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.’ ”; and 

“Whereas, Said proposed amendment will 
be valid as part of the Constitution of the 
United States when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several states; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, A majority 
of all the members elected to each house of 
said Legislature voting in favor thereof, that 
the proposed amendment be and the same 
is hereby ratified by the Legislature of the 
State of California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be forwarded 
by the Governor of the State of California 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and the Secretary of the 
State of the United States.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 441. A bill for the relief of Blandina 
Salvador (Rept. No. 92-112); 

S. 559. A bill for the relief of Albina Lucio 
Z. Manlucu (Rept. No. 92-113); 

S. 617. A bill for the relief of Stu-kei-Fong 
(Rept. No. 92-114); 

S. 898. A bill for the relief of Angelo Di- 
Stefano (Rept. No. 92-115); 

S. 997. A bill for the relief of Doctor Dioni- 
sio Teng Libi and Dr. Bernadette Libi Rept. 
No. 92-116); 

S. 1155. A bill for the relief of Luana Gaja 
(Rept. No. 92-117); 

S. 1269. A bill for the relief of Miriam 
Lazarowitz (Rept. No. 92-118); and 

S. 1271. A bill for the relief of Wong Wah 
Sin (Rept. No. 92-119). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 255. A bill for the relief of Leonora Lopez 
(Rept. No. 92-120); 

S. 306. A bill for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes and Rosa Elena Jaynes (Rept. No. 
92-121); and 

S. 442. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Bangeawayan (Rept. No. 92-122). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 29. A joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the calendar week be- 
ginning on May 30, 1971, and ending on 
June 5, 1971, as “National Peace Corps Week”, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-123); 
and 

H.J. Res. 583. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the last full week in July of 1971 as “Na- 
tional Star Route Mail Carriers Week” (Rept. 
No. 92-124). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 4209. An act to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (Rept. No. 
92-125). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1538. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission, as amended (Rept. 
No. 92-126). 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1810. A bill for the relief of Dorothy G. 
McCarty (Rept. No. 92-127). 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1811. A bill for the relief of Erma P. 
Curry (Rept. No. 92-128). 
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By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

S. 1905. An original bill to clarify and ex- 
tend the authority of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-129). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 7. A bill to provide for the establishment 
of the Buffalo National River in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
92-130). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 708. A bill for the relief of the village of 
Orleans. Vt. (Rept. No. 92-131). 


REPORT ENTITLED “IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION”—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
92-111) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 339, 91st Congress, Second ses- 
sion, submitted a report entitled “Immi- 
gration and Naturalization,” which was 
ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Ernest G. Spivey, of Mississippi, and Earl 
S. Smittcamp, of California, to be members 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

Jack Herbert Keller, of Pennsylvania, to 
be assayer of the mint of the United States 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Pinkney Calvin Walker, of Missouri, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
22, 1972. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Murray I. Gurfein, of New York, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of New York; 

William M. Byrne, Jr., of California, to be 
a U.S. district judge for the central district 
of California; 

Leland C, Nielsen, of California, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of California; 

Walter R. Mansfield, of New York, to be 
a US. circuit judge, second circuit; 

William Hughes Mulligan, of New York, 
to be a U.S. circuit judge, second circuit; 

Lawrence W. Pierce, of New York, to be 
a US. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York; 

Mark A. Costantino, of New York, to be a 
US. district judge for the eastern district of 
New York; 

Jack T. Stuart, of Mississippi, to be a U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Missis- 
sippi; 

Carl B. Rubin, of Ohio, to be a U.S. district 
judge for the southern district of Ohio; and 

James L. Oakes, of Vermont, to be a U.S. 
circuit judge, second circuit. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
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and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

8.1894. A bill to provide that no appro- 
priations shall be made to the Department 
of State and the U.S. Information Agency 
unless Congress hereafter enacts legislation 
authorizing such appropriations. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1895. A bill for the relief of Vincent D. 
Kelly. Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. MOSS (by request) : 

8. 1896. A bill to amend section 409 of part 
Iv of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, to authorize contracts between 
freight forwarders and railroads. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S.1897.A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that officers appointed 
in the Medical Service Corps of the Navy 
from other commissioned status shall not 
lose rank or pay or allowances. Referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 1898. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act by adding a new title to provide for the 
establishment of a system of review of med- 
ical and other health services rendered under 
titles V, XVIII, XIX, and XX of the Social 
Security Act. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1899. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to facilitate the entry of 
foreign tourists into the United States, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
TALMADGE) : 

S. 1900. A bill to extend the school break- 
fast program and special food service program 
for children through fiscal year 1972. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

S. 1901. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1902. A bill to repeal the earnings limita- 
tion of the Social Security Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, CURTIS (for himself, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
FANNIN, and Mr. ToweERr): 

S. 1903. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act to require a vote by employees 
who are on strike, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1904. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for maximum en- 
trance and retention ages, training, and early 
retirement for air traffic controllers, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 1905. An original bill to clarify and ex- 
tend the authority of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes. 
(Ordered to be placed on the calendar.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1906. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Ebbert and Design Products Corp., Troy, 
Mich. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

S.J. Res. 102. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the period from October 
12 through 19 of each year as National Pa- 
triotic Education Week. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 1898. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act by adding a new title to 
provide for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of review of medical and other health 
services rendered under titles V, XVII, 
XIX, and XX of the Social Security Act. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

PEER REVIEW ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce, for proper referral, 
a bill providing for the establishment of 
peer review organizations. 

It is my feeling that this measure will 
provide a plausible followup to legisla- 
tion I introduced earlier, S. 987, referred 
to as the medicredit bill. That legislation 
will establish the Health Care Insurance 
Act of 1971 to provide a national health 
insurance program. 

Peer review organizations propose sep- 
arate agreements between State medical 
societies and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under which the 
State medical society will establish a 
program of peer review. Matters bearing 
on reasonableness of charges for, need 
for, and quality of services rendered by 
the provider of medical or other health 
services under medicare, medicaid, or 
other health-care programs, would be 
subjects for such review. Details of a 
PRO program are prescribed in the bill 
and are briefly stated below. A substitute 
plan could be employed, however, if 
agreed to by the State medical society 
and the Secretary. 

The PRO agreement with the Secre- 
tary could be entered into, also, by an 
organization designated or established by 
the State medical society. The State med- 
ical society role under the bill would in 
such case be assigned to such other or- 
ganization. 

STATE PRO COMMISSION AND LOCAL REVIEW 
PANELS 

The State medical society would ap- 
point a State PRO commission, which 
in turn would appoint local review pan- 
els and designate a geographic area of 
local administration for each. The com- 
mission and panels would consist of doc- 
tors of medicine or osteopathy only— 
five on the commission and three on each 
of the panels, If the State medical so- 
ciety would not or could not establish a 
PRO, the Secretary would create the 
commission and carry out the PRO pro- 
visions within the terms of the act. 

ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Advisory councils would also be cre- 
ated: First, a nine-member council for 
the commission, appointed by the State 
medical society and headed by the chair- 
man of the commission; and second, a 
seven-member council for each of the 
panels, appointed by the commission and 
headed by the chairman of the panel. 
Council members would be representative 
of consumers, providers of health care 
and carriers administering part B—or 
other Federal health programs. 

REVIEW AND HEARINGS 

The panel would consider and review 
information furnished by individuals, in- 
stitutions, including hospitals, Govern- 
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ment agencies, and any others; or 
through random selection under a pro- 
gram for such purpose instituted by the 
panel or by the commission, The carriers 
would be required to cooperate in fur- 
nishing information and data requested. 
The panel could also delegate its author- 
ity to a hospital medical staff commit- 
tee with respect to medical services pro- 
vided in the hospital. 

After initial consideration and review 
of information, a panel could hold hear- 
ings against a provider. Before any hear- 
ing is ordered, however, the provider 
would have an opportunity to meet with 
the panel for an informal review and 
discussion, The provider would also have 
a right to be represented by counsel in 
any hearing. If the provider is a mem- 
ber of a specialty or allied health service, 
a person who is representative of such 
service would sit with the panel as a con- 
sultant. The panel could recommend, but 
no impose, censure, or disciplinary ac- 

on. 

The commission will act as a review tri- 
bunal if the panel recommends censure 
or discipline. It will review the reċord and 
accept, modify or reject the panel deter- 
minations. 

FINAL DETERMINATIONS 


If the commission makes a final deter- 
mination against a provider of substan- 
tial violations within the provisions of 
this program, the commission shall have 
authority to terminate payments for 
services performed by the provider under 
medicare, medicaid, and other Federal 
health-care programs. Such termination 
would apply for a stated period of time 
not to exceed 6 months in case of a first 
proceeding against a provider. In any 
subsequent proceeding for further viola- 
tions, the commission would have dis- 
cretionary authority to impose termina- 
tion for any period of time or perma- 
nently. It would also have authority to 
remove a termination of payments ef- 
fective with respect to services rendered 
after such reinstatement of eligibility. 

The provider would have a right to 
judicial review of a final determination 
or action by the commission. 

EVIDENCE IN OTHER PROCEEDINGS 


Evidence and information adduced 
under PRO and determinations made 
with respect thereto would not be ad- 
missible in any other action, civil or 
criminal. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL 

A National Peer Review Council con- 
sisting of 10 physicians reccommended to 
the Secretary by national organizations 
of physicians, together with the Assistant 
Secretary for Health of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, would be created to 
establish administrative guidelines for 
peer review and dissemination of in- 
formation and data to the commission 
and panels. The National Council would 
also appoint an advisory council com- 
posed of health-care practitioners and 
representatives of hospitals and other 
health-care facilities to advise and assist 
the National Council. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES 

Expenses of PRO would be reimbursed 
from general revenues. 
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PROTECTED ACTION AND COMMUNICATION 


Action of a member of a commission or 
panel, or the supplying of information 
by any person, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the PRO program would not be 
a basis for legal liability. 


TERMINATION OF AGREEMENT 


The agreement to establish and op- 
erate PRO would be terminable by the 
Secretary if the State medical society 
failed to discharge its obligations and 
responsibilities thereunder; or by the 
medical society by giving reasonable 
notice. 


By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1899. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to facilitate the 
entry of foreign tourists into the United 
States, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

NONVISA VISITORS ACT OF 1971 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, today I in- 
troduce a bill to carry out a far-reaching 
proposal “to enlarge upon our national 
tradition as an open nation and an open 
society” set forth in President Nixon’s 
message of January 26, 1971, on unfin- 
ished business of the 91st Congress. 

This bill is designed to carry out the 
need expressed in that message to Con- 
gress “to encourage travel and tourism 
in the United States.” 

This bill would amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to enable 
the Secretary of State, on the basis of 
reciprocity or on the basis of a deter- 
mination that such designation would 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States to designate foreign countries 
whose nationals could be permitted to en- 
ter the United States for a period of not 
more than 90 days as temporary visitors 
for business or pleasure without having to 
obtain visitors’ visas. 

We Americans and especially those of 
us from my Aloha State think of our- 
selves as friendly people, anxious to show 
our great country and its natural and 
technological wonders to the peoples of 
the world. In fact, we create quite a con- 
trary impression. A 

Over 30 countries permit us to visit 
their country for specified lengths of 
time without the fuss of obtaining visi- 
tors’ visas. 

We only permit our Canadian neigh- 
bors to visit us without the need to ob- 
tain visas. From our Mexican neighbors, 
we require that they obtain a tourist 
card—not technically a visitor’s visa, but 
closely akin to one. Visitors from all 
other countries, whether for business or 
pleasure, must obtain visitors’ visas. 

Monday last I spoke to a group of sev- 
eral hundred leading Chinese industrial- 
ists and businessmen gathered from all 
over the world who met in Los Angeles to 
discuss trade development—which would 
be beneficial to our country. The most 
welcome part of my remarks was the an- 
nouncement that I contemplated intro- 
ducing legislation to permit visitors from 
countries to be designated by the Secre- 
tary of State to come for business or 
pleasure without having to obtain a visi- 
tor’s visa. It was only then that they felt 
free to express to me their delight at 
learning we Americans do welcome visi- 
tors to our shores. Up until then, they 
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confessed to a feeling that visitors were 
accepted, but not welcomed. 

The effect of this, I believe, is being 
felt in our economy. In the calendar year 
1970, there was a deficit of $1.6 billion in 
our tourism balance. There was a trade 
surplus in calendar year 1970 of $2.1 
billion. The deficit in the tourism account 
wiped out three-fourths of the trade 
surplus. 

An increase in tourism would tend to 
shrink this deficit with a resultant bene- 
ficial effect on our balance of payments. 

Of course, at this stage, while the ad- 
ministration can make an educated guess 
as to the increase in tourism to be ex- 
pected from this proposal, no firm fig- 
ures can be projected. 

The increase in deficit in the tourism 
account is clearly shown by the fact that 
the number of Americans coming back 
from abroad has increased in greater 
proportion in recent years than that of 
alien entries. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service keeps figures showing arrivals at 
ports of entry of aliens and American 
citizens. No figures are kept as to Ameri- 
can citizens going abroad. The category 
“aliens” includes all immigrants, visitors 
for business or pleasure, students, work- 
ers, diplomats, and so forth, but ex- 
cludes entries from our neighboring 
countries. 

In fiscal year 1967, there was a total 
of 2,553,472 alien entries. There were 
4,073,538 American citizens who returned 
from abroad that year. 

In fiscal year 1968, there were 2,904,447 
alien entries. And 4,645,045 American 
citizens reentered from abroad. 

In fiscal year 1969, there were 3,342,- 
881 alien entries. And 5,457,266 American 
citizens returned from abroad. 

In fiscal year 1970, there were 3,831,200 
alien entries. And 6,208,226 American 
citizens returned. 

In this period from 1967 to 1970, there 
was an increase of alien entries from 
2,553,472 to 3,831,200 or approximately a 
50-percent increase. The increase of 
American citizens returning from abroad 
was from 4,073,538 in 1967 to 6,208,226 in 
1970, a 52.4-percent increase. 

Not only did the total number of Amer- 
ican citizens returning from abroad in- 
crease from a differential of 1,520,066 
over aliens entering in 1967 to a differ- 
ential in 1970 of 2,377,026 more Ameri- 
cans returning from abroad over aliens 
enteiing the United States, but the rate 
of increase in American citizens return- 
ing from abroad was higher than the 
rate of increase of aliens entering our 
country. 

The effect on our balance of payments 
is clear. Despite all the prosperity in 
many of the countries of the world, the 
deficit in our balance of payments in our 
tourist account is increasing in rate 
annually. 

But, even more than money is in- 
volved. 

As I pointed out, our image abroad is 
not being enhanced. Nor, are we giving 
people from other parts of the world an 
opportunity to see for themselves that 
much of the anti-American propaganda 
to which they are subjected, is just not 
true. 

I want to stress that this legislation 
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would in no way jeopardize our security 
nor serve as an avenue of evading our 
immigration laws. 

Under section 3 of the bill, first, per- 
sons whose activities would be prejudicial 
to the public interest, welfare, safety or 
security of the United States, anarchists, 
Communists, subyersives of any kind, 
violators of our narcotic laws, criminals, 
those afflicted with any dangerious con- 
tagious disease and the insane would 
continue to be barred from entry. 

Second, a visitor would still require 
a valid passport good for a period of at 
least 6 months beyond the term of the 
visit—that is beyond the 90 days of his 
visit, The temporary visit would be for 90 
days only and could not be extended or 
renewed, nor could the status of the visi- 
tor be adjusted to that of an immigrant 
during such visit as is permissible under 
the law if the visitor is in the United 
States on a visitor’s visa. 

Third, should a nonvisa visitor over- 
stay his 90 days or engage in employment 
during the 90-day visit, a 2-year addi- 
tional period is added to any priority date 
he would otherwise be eligible for as an 
applicant for an immigrant visa. 

Section 4 of the bill amends the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to extend 
the powers of the Attorney General to 
enter into contracts with transportation 
lines to assure the departure from the 
United States of these nonvisa visitors. 
The possibility should be explored by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
that this contract provide for such 
procedures as feasible to enable im- 
migration inspectors at the port of entry 
to precheck passenger lists prior to the 
arrival of the passenger. While this 
would in no way inconvenience the 
traveler, who would be unaware of the 
transportation line’s furnishing neces- 
sary information, it would afford the 
United States all the security precautions 
now taken by consular offices prior to the 
issuance of a visitor's visa. 

Since we seek to show visitors they are 
welcome, section 5 would give the Secre- 
tary of State and Attorney General dis- 
cretion so that the fingerprinting and 
alien registration requirements are not 
applicable to these 90-day nonvisa 
visitors. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the bill are 
designed to further discourage employ- 
ment of aliens ineligible to work. 

Since this bill would benefit our coun- 
try in so many ways—economically, by 
encouraging visitors from abroad; politi- 
cally, by giving the world a greater 
chance to see that the anti-American 
propaganda disseminated abroad is not 
true; and socially and morally, by show- 
ing the peoples of the world that we are 
indeed a free country and an open 
society which welcomes visitors to come 
and see for themselves; and even poten- 
tially diplomatic value, should the State 
Department be able to negotiate our way 
into a better relationship with the other 
countries of the world, I urge the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
schedule hearings on this far-reaching 
proposal at the earliest possible date. 
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By Mr. MILLER (for himself and 
Mr. TALMADGE) : 

S. 1900. A bill to extend the school 
breakfast program and special food 
service program for children through 
fiscal year 1972. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agiculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) a bill to extend the school 
breakfast program and the special food 
service program for children for 1 year, 
through the 1972 fiscal year. 

The authority for both of these pro- 
grams expires on June 30, 1971. The au- 
thority for the school breakfast program 
is contained in the Child Nutrition Act, 
Public Law 89-642, enacted October 11, 
1966, and the authority for the special 
food service program is contained in 
Public Law 90-302, enacted May 8, 1968, 
which amended the National School 
Lunch Act, to include the special food 
service program for children. 

At present, the school breakfast pro- 
gram is in operation in 6,565 schools sup- 
plying nutritious morning meals to ap- 
proximately 900,000 children. Of the total 
breakfasts served, 78.6 percent are served 
free of cost or at a reduced price since the 
program is largely oriented toward needy 
children. The 1972 fiscal year budget re- 
quest for this program is $12 million—the 
same as for the current fiscal year. 

The special food service program is 
designed to reach children in service in- 
stitutions. These include children of 
working mothers in day-care centers and 
school-age children in summer recrea- 
tional programs. Currently there are 
3,749 service institutions participating on 
a year-round basis, serving over 180,000 
children. Last summer there were about 
500,000 school-age children participating 
in summer recreational programs mainly 
concentrated in the larger cities. This 
summer the participants are estimated at 
about 800,000. The budget request for this 
program for the 1972 fiscal year is $20,- 
775,000 compared to $12 million for the 
current fiscal year. 

The administration is seeking a 1-year 
extension for both of these programs, 
pending a more complete evaluation of 
their future role in the field of child 
nutrition. 

I urge favorable action on this bill. 


By Mr. BROCE: 

S, 1901. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

AMENDMENT OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
OF 1950 

Mr. BROCK, Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today, at the re- 
quest of the President, a bill to amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to 
place the Cost Accounting Standards 
Board in the executive branch of the 
Government. I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of my remarks, 
there be printed in the Recorp, the full 
text of the bill and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget’s letter of trans- 
mittal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. BROCE. Mr. President, last year, 
in extending the Defense Production Act, 
Congress established a Cost Accounting 
Standards Board responsible for estab- 
lishing cost accounting standards, rules, 
and regulations for use by defense con- 
tractors and subcontractors. The Board 
was placed under the authority of the 
legislative branch. The President has no 
objection to the establishment of cost- 
accounting standards, but felt that plac- 
ing the Board under the legislative 
branch violated the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers, because 
the standards would affect the negotia- 
tion and administration of Government 
contracts which are the responsibilities 
of the President. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who is a member of the Board, has 
stated that it should be placed within the 
executive branch. The bill that I intro- 
duce today will overcome the President’s 
objections. 

EXHIBIT 1 
S. 1901 


A bill to amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
719 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(P.L. 91-379) is amended (a) by striking 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof: 

“There is established an independent 
board in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, a Cost Accounting Standards 
Board, which shall consist of a Chairman 
and four members to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In addition, the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall serve as 
an ex officio, nonvoting member of the 
Board.” 
and (b) by striking paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (h), and substituting in lieu thereof: 

(3) Cost accounting standards promul- 
gated under subsection (g) and rules and 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
shall take effect not earlier than the expira- 
tion of the first period of thirty calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which a copy of the 
proposed standards, rules, or regulations is 
transmitted to the Congress. For the pur- 
poses of this subparagraph, in the computa- 
tion of the thirty-day period, there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain or an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die. The 
provisions of this paragraph do not apply to 
modifications of cost accounting standards, 
rules, or regulations which have become effec- 
tive in conformity with those provisions.” 


EXHIBIT 2 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.O., January 21, 1971. 
Hon. Spro T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We are again trans- 
mitting the draft of a bill, “To amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended.” 

When the President signed the most recent 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
(P.L. 91-379), he stated that he was con- 
vinced that certain provisions of the bill 
would unavoidably violate the fundamental 
principle of the separation of powers between 
the legislative and executive branches. He 
was referring primarily to the composition 
and method of appointment provided for the 
Cost Accounting Standards Board which was 
established by Public Law 91-379. The en- 
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closed draft bill is designed to overcome the 
problems cited by the President. 

The Cost Accounting Standards Board is 
to be responsible for promulgating cost ac- 
counting standards and rules and regulations 
that will be binding on Federal agencies and 
on contractors and subcontractors in con- 
nection with the pricing, administration, and 
settlement of negotiated national defense 
procurement contracts in excess of $100,000, 
These standards and rules and regulations 
will necessarily affect the negotiation and 
administration of Government contracts. We 
believe these functions are inherently the 
responsibility of the executive branch. 

The Board as established by Public Law 
91-379, however, consists of the Comptroller 
General and four persons appointed by him, 
The draft bill we are submitting would make 
the Comptroller General an er officio non- 
voting member of the Board, and provide that 
the Chairman and four members be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. It would 
also change the current 60-day waiting pe- 
riod before the taking effect of Board stand- 
ards, rules and regulations to a 30-day wait- 
ing period, and remove the provisions that 
would allow the Congress to disapprove pro- 
posed standards and rules and regulations by 
concurrent resolution, these changes, we be- 
lieve, would not diminish the appropriate 
role of the Congress in exercising oversight 
in this area. The Congress would have the 
opportunity to pass on the suitability of in- 
dividuals appointed to the Board. Because 
he would not be a voting member of the 
Board, the Comptroller General would be in 
a better position to make subsequent evalua- 
tions of the Board, tts actions, and the sound- 
ness of the cost accounting standards it pro- 
mulgates. And Congress would retain its 
right to disapprove proposed standards and 
rules and regulations by passing preventive 
legislation. 

The Comptroller General himself has ques- 
tioned whether he should become deeply in- 
volved in the administration of Government 
contracts, and he has said that he believes 
the Cost Accounting Standards Board ought 
to be placed within the executive branch. 

We respectfully request that this bill be 
introduced in order that it may be consid- 
ered for enactment. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SHULTz, 
Director. 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1902. A bill to repeal the earnings 
limitation of the Social Security Act. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPEAL THE EARNINGS LIMITATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, 
consistent with the position I have taken 
ever since my first term in the Senate 
some 18 years ago, I am reintroducing 
today a proposal to repeal the arbitrary 
earnings limitation of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

By “earnings limitation,” I mean the 
outrageous penalty which the law im- 
poses on the person otherwise eligible 
for social security who earns more than 
$1,680 per year. 

Think of it, Mr. President. As the law 
now stands, an individual receiving 
social security will be denied $1 for every 
$2 he earns in excess of $1,680 per year. 
Then, if his earnings should go above 
$2,880 a year, his benefits will be cut 
off completely—dollar for dollar. The 
only exemption is for persons 72 and 
older. 

Mr. President, this is wrong. It is 
wrong logically, and it is wrong morally. 
It is an outrage being perpetrated 
against millions of citizens who have 
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made good faith contributions out of 
their hard-earned salaries. It is an abuse 
committed against the working man who 
has faithfully lived according to all the 
rules of the American system. 

These citizens have not been a drag 
on the welfare rolls. They have gone to 
work, daily and regularly. They have not 
been tearing up the flag, blocking traffic, 
shouting obscenities in the streets, or 
wearing foul-smelling rebel uniforms. In 
other words, if there are any individuals 
in our society who deserve our top 
priority attention in the Congress, it is 
these law-abiding, hard-working per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, let me explain what I 
mean when I charge that the present 
earnings limitation is morally wrong. It 
is wrong because social security should 
not be a contract to quit work. And it 
is wrong, because it penalizes a person 
who is able and willing to work after 
reaching the age of 62 in the case of a 
woman, and 65 in the case of a man. 

Mr. President, this is where many peo- 
ple have a false: impression. Contrary to 
what the liberals tell us, social security 
payments are not gratuities from a be- 
nevolent central government. These funds 
are not supplied by Uncle Sam. They are 
simply a repayment of our own earnings 
which we have deposited in trust as a 
regular contribution which has been de- 
ducted from our salaries. They are pay- 
ments which we have contributed along 
with our employers. And I might point 
out these are deductions which are being 
made in ever higher amounts. 

Mr. President, the earning ceiling is 
wrong logically because the person who 
is being penalized is often the one with 
the greatest need for more income than 
his social security benefits can provide. 
Also, as strange as it seems, income from 
investments, stocks, bonds, copyrights, 
patents, rentals, dividends, and other 
pensions is not counted in determining 
whether social security benefits can con- 
tinue. It is only individuals who continue 
to work who are penalized. 

This means we have the utterly illogi- 
cal situation where a really wealthy per- 
son might draw a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year from his investments and still 
receive his full social security check. At 
the same time, the man who has worked 
for a salary all of his life and who might 
need to continue working as a matter of 
economic survival cannot do so without a 
penalty. And I should add the dollar in 
social security benefits which the Gov- 
ernment takes away from him is really 
of greater value than a dollar of his 
earnings because there is no tax and 
work expense drain on his social se- 
curity benefit payments. 

Mr. President, there are at least 2 mil- 
lion Americans who are injured by the 
earnings ceiling. In all there are over 8 
million persons who are technically sub- 
ject to the limitation, but about 6 mil- 
lion of them have little or no earnings. 

Of the 2 million or so who are directly 
affected, almost half are earning enough 
over $1,680 so that they receive no bene- 
fits at all. Another 700,000 are earning 
more than $1,680 and are getting some, 
but not all of their benefits. Finally, 
there are about 300,000 social security 
recipients who are earning sums which 
are only $100 or $200 below the ceiling of 
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$1,680. It is true they are getting their 
full social security benefits, but nearly 
every one of them is intentionally hold- 
ing his earnings down, because of the 
earnings limitation. 

Mr. President, it is time this statutory 
inequity was removed from the law. In 
my opinion, workers who have contrib- 
uted from their earnings into the system 
are entitled, as a matter of right, to 
receive benefits when they reach the pre- 
established statutory age. Further, it is 
my belief as a conservative that each 
worker should be able to earn an income 
without unfair restrictions, to the full 
limit of his ability and initiative. 

Mr. President, it is very interesting 
for me to observe where the major op- 
position to this change is coming from. 
Curiously enough, the battle against 
repeal of the earnings ceiling is being led 
by none other than the AFL-CIO. 

Here is the self-proclaimed champion 
of the workingman actually denying 
him of his right to his personal hard-won 
benefits. What is the reason? Well, it is 
hard to believe, but the AFL-CIO claims 
the group of citizens who would benefit 
by the change in law is small. In writing 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on November 19, 1969, Mr. Andrew 
Biemiller, director of the labor organi- 
zation’s department of legislation, pro- 
tested that the removal of this test would 
“help a small minority of the aged who 
earn substantial income after retire- 
ment—many of them well-to-do.” 

Now, it is nice to know the AFL-CIO 
thinks anyone who earns over $1,680 is 
“well-to-do.” But what really amazes 
me is how the labor chiefs brush aside 
2 million senior citizens as “‘a small mi- 
nority.” Can it be the AFL-CIO has no 
interest in true equities or human needs? 
Does this organization only take up 
the cause of minorities which are large 
enough to pack a sizable political clout? 

Mr. President, I must add the AFL-CIO 
also says it opposes making this correc- 
tion because, in its view, the money could 
be better spent on other “social needs.” 
But here, too, I must challenge big labor’s 
concept. For it is exactly this attitude 
which reveals a contempt for the average 
American social security recipient. It 
stems from a philosophy which holds 
that people are always served best by a 
paternalistic treatment. Give this money 
to more socially needy pensioners, is 
what the AFL-CIO tells us. 

But, Mr. President, the beneficiaries of 
our social security program are not wards 
of the Government. They are not relief 
recipients. They are not objects of char- 
ity. And they are not the inmates of a 
poorhouse. They are self-respecting 
Americans who, in substantial part, have 
paid for the benefits which they will re- 
ceive when they retire or reach a certain 


age. 

Mr. President, I want to correct this 
false impression about the social secu- 
rity system right here and now. For con- 
trary to the beliefs of the AFL-CIO, it 
is generally agreed by experts that the 
employees’ contribution was originally 
designed to guarantee for each worker 
that his benefits would be paid as a mat- 
ter of right. 

For example, in January 1959, the 
Advisory Council on Social Security Fi- 
nancing reported: 
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The fact that the worker pays a substan- 
tial share of the cost of the benefit provided, 
in a way visible to all, is his assurance that 
he and his dependents will receive the sched- 
uled benefits and that they will be paid as 
& matter of right without the necessity of 
establishing need. The contribution sets the 
tone of the program and its administration 
by making clear that this is not a program 
of governmental aid given to the individual 
«+ (p. 62). 


Six years later a second official body 
made a similar conclusion. In its Janu- 
ary 1965 report, the Advisory Council on 
Social Security stated: 

Under the social security program the right 
to benefits grows out of work; the individual 
earns protection as he earns his living, and 
up to the maximum amount of earnings cov- 
ered under the program, the more he earns 
the greater is his protection. ... 

The fact that the program is contribu- 
tory—that employees and self-employed 
workers make contributions in the form of 
earmarked social security taxes to help fi- 
nance the benefits—protects the rights and 
dignity of the recipient . . . The covered 
worker can expect because he has made so- 
cial security contributions out of his earn- 
ings during his working lifetime, that social 
security benefits will be paid in the spirit of 
an earned right, without undue restrictions, 
and in a manner which safeguards his free- 
dom of action and his privacy. (p. 2) 


Thus, Mr. President, there is no ques- 
tion but that it would be in keeping with 
the best traditions of basic social secu- 
rity philosophy if we should allow a 
worker to receive his full benefits auto- 
matically at the minimum statutory age: 

What will such a proposal cost? The 
best estimates I have seen calculate about 
$2.5 billion a year. 

Where is this amount going to come 
from? Let me say I am willing to take 
the bull by the horn and suggest that all 
the increased benefits of persons who 
have already reached retirement age 
should be financed by an automatic, an- 
nual appropriation out of general reve- 
nues. As for workers who are still under 
the retirement age, I suggest the prag- 
matic approach of leaving the tax rate 
at its current level until the taxes on the 
average worker are no longer adeauate 
for what his own benefits will be when 
he retires. 

Mr. President, I realize the concept of 
general revenue financing might sound 
unusual, but actually it was anticipated 
by the original Committee on Economic 
Security whose recommendations formed 
the basis of the first Social Security Act. 

Furthermore, it is not generally 
known, but there was a provision of the 
Social Security Act in effect from 1944 
to 1950 which authorized the use of gen- 
eral revenues, What is more, this method 
has been used by Congress at least twice 
before in the last decade—once in 1965 
to finance benefits to certain persons 
given extended hospital insurance and 
once again in 1966 to finance payments 
to certain persons over age 72. 

In this manner, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we could avoid adding immediately 
to the already high payroll tax of cur- 
rent American workers and their em- 
ployers. The present contributions of 
persons now working will more than pay 
for their own personal future benefits if 
we finance the improvements for per- 
sons who are already retired out of gen- 
eral funds. 
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Mr. President, I hope a sizable number 
of my colleagues will support this meas- 
ure as an honest way to strengthen the 
social security system. 


By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Ervin, 

Mr. Fannin, and Mr, TOWER) : 
8.1903. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to require a vote by 
employees who are on strike, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 

tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
EMPLOYEE STRIKE VOTE ACT OF 1971 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, on March 
1, I introduced for myself and five col- 
leagues S. 1055, a bill to assure the work- 
ing men and women of America the right 
to vote in a secret ballot election to de- 
cide whether or not they want to be rep- 
resented by a union in dealing with their 
employers. Today I introduce another 
bill which will assure the same working 
men and women the same secret ballot 
on another issue equally critical to their 
employment status. This bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, will require that employees be 
given the right to vote in a secret ballot 
to decide whether they want to strike 
against their employer—or, if they are 
already on strike, to vote by secret ballot 
to determine if they want to stay on 
strike. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this 
bill will cure a major defect in our pres- 
ent labor-management laws. There is no 
assurance today that the working men 
and women of America have any effective 
voice in the decision of their union of- 
ficers to call a strike against their em- 
ployer, Some unions provide in their con- 
stitutions and bylaws that there will be 
an employee vote before a strike. How- 
ever, as a practical matter, this vote 
means very little, because it is all too 
often a show of hands by those who at- 
tend a meeting in the union hall—where 
the opportunity for thoughtful reflection 
and rational discussion is normally very 
limited. 

The nearest thing we have in present 
law to a strike vote is the provision of 
section 203 of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
‘That provides that the Federal mediation 
and Conciliation Service will try to per- 
suade the parties to settle their dispute 
by some means other than work stop- 
pages. The statute says this will include 
“submission to the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit of the employee’s last offer 
of settlement for approval or rejection 
in a secret ballot.” This, of course, is a 
purely voluntary undertaking and there 
is no requirement in the statute that a 
vote be held. Also, the statutory language 
indicates that any vote, if one is taken at 
all, shall be prior to the occurrence of a 
strike. In these circumstances there is no 
true opportunity to assess the “last offer” 
proposed by the employer. What we have 
is a vote of general confidence, or solidar- 
ity, or broad approval of a union’s efforts 
at that particular stage—and I have no 
intention of intruding on that. I want 
only to provide a more effective and con- 
tinuing voice for all employees. 

The amendment I offer here today, 
Mr. President, has several significant 
provisions that improve upon anything 
now available. First and foremost is the 
provision permitting a vote 30 days after 
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a strike has started, with authority to re- 
peat that vote at succeeding 30-day in- 
tervals. Obviously, it would be necessary 
that a majority of those voting control 
whatever action would be taken pur- 
suant to my amendment. However, the 
vote itself—either prior to the strike, or 
at the appropriate times provided during 
the strike—could be called on the peti- 
tion of the union, the employer, or 10 
percent of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. 

The vote would be conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, follow- 
ing its normal secret balloting proce- 
dures. It would be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a union to call a strike or con- 
tinue a strike after a majority of the em- 
ployees had voted against it in this elec- 
tion. Further, any employee would lose 
his status as an employee under the law 
if he took part in a strike after the ma- 
jority of his fellow employees voting in 
such an election had rejected that strike. 

Finally, Mr. President, to make the 
amendment effective, I would also amend 
section 10(1) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. This would authorize petitions 
by appropriate parties for injunctive re- 
lief in Federal courts. It would be neces- 
sary to show reasonable cause to believe 
a strike is being carried on in violation 
of this secret ballot decision of the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, this bill will introduce a 
much needed measure of responsibility in 
the calling or continuing of strikes. It in 
no way impairs or infringes upon the 
right of employees to strike. But it will 
make certain that when such strikes do 
occur, the working men and women who 
have the most at stake will be given a 
real voice in the decisions. 


By Mr. BROCE: 

S.J. Res. 102. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue annually a 
proclamation designating the period from 
October 12 through 19 of each year as 
National Patriotic Education Week. 

NATIONAL PATRIOTIC EDUCATION WEEK 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, Iam today 
introducing a joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a 
proclamation designating the period from 
October 12 through 19 of each year as 
National Patriotic Education Week. 

The purpose of this resolution is to es- 
tablish 1 week in the year when all citi- 
zens can reflect upon and discuss the pa- 
triotic and democratic ideals upon which 
our country was founded. During the 
week patriotic, service, and civic organi- 
zations would plan and sponsor commu- 
nity parades and pageants; patriotic 
rallies and ceremonies; school presenta- 
tions; speeches; radio and television pro- 
grams; newspaper feature articles; his- 
torical landmark restorations and dedi- 
cations; education heritage tours; church 
programs; town meetings with local 
officials; seminars on Government opera- 
tions and democratic processes; and dis- 
Plays of Americana in merchants’ win- 
dows, banks, and public buildings. This 
work would be done throughout the week, 
October 12 through 19, in hundreds of 
localities across the country, and the cel- 
ebrations would involve entire communi- 
ties of all ages and stations. 
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The week of October 12 has a special 
significance for these activities as it be- 
gins on Columbus Day, marking the dis- 
covery of our Western Hemisphere and 
the beginning of European colonization; 
and ends on Yorktown Day, commemo- 
rating the decisive American victory in 
the last great battle of our War for In- 
dependence. During this historic week, 
all Americans, regardless of their view- 
point, could study our democratic proc- 
esses and express their appreciation for 
the freedoms we so highly cherish. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, 

There being no objection, the Joint 
Resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 102 
Joint resolution to authorize the President 
to issue annually a proclamation designat- 

ing the period from October 12 through 19 

of each year as National Patriotic Educa- 

tion Week 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that to 
demonstrate the concern and pride of all 
Americans in the worthy concepts and prin- 
ciples upon which our Republic was founded 
and to provide for the participation of all 
citizens, especially the young, in our dem- 
ocratic processes, the President is hereby 
authorized to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the period from October 12 
through October 19 of each year as “Na- 
tional Patriotic Education Week,” as a time 
of reflection and discussion on the American 
system and a time of study and education 
concerning the patriots and ideals which 
have created and sustained our great Nation. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S5. 975 
At the request of Mr. BAYH, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 975, the 
Citizens Privacy Act. 
S. 1116 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), I ask unanimous consent that at 
its next printing, the names of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) be added as cosponsors of S. 
1116, a bill to require the protection, 
management, and control of wild free- 
roaming horses and burros on public 
lands. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
S. 1245 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1245, relating 
to the preservation of historical and 
archeological data. 

5.1410 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1410, a bill to amend the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 to establish a student 
internship program to offer students 
practical political involvement with 
elected officials on the local, State, and 
Federal levels of government. 
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5. 1437 
At the request of Mr. Cannon, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) and 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1437, a bill to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development and Revenue Acts 
of 1970 to further clarify the intent of 
Congress as to priorities for airway 
modernization and airport development, 

and for other purposes. 

S. 1442, S. 1443, S. 1444, S. 1445 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. CRANSTON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1442, to pro- 
vide that the first $3,000 received as civil 
service retirement annuity from the 
United States or any agency thereof shall 
be excluded from gross income; S. 1443, 
to eliminate the survivorship reduction 
during periods of nonmarriage of retired 
employees and Members, and for other 
purposes; S. 1444, to increase the con- 
tribution by the Federal Government to 
the costs of employees’ health benefits 
insurance; and S. 1445, to provide in- 
creases in certain annuities payable un- 
der chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 1461 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1461, a 
bill to require the furnishing of docu- 
mentation of claims concerning safety, 
performance, efficacy, characteristics, 
and comparative price of advertised 
products and services. 


S. 1580, S. 1586, S. 1587, AND 8. 1589 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. Case) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1580—a bill to 
provide increased employment oppor- 
tunities for middle-aged and older work- 
ers, and for other purposes; S. 1586—a 
bill to provide for the development of 
more uniform standards for determining 
eligibility for the assistance authorized 
to be provided, under various Federal 
programs, to facilities for long-term 
health care—or to the patients thereof; 
S. 1587—a bill to provide for the conduct 
of a study and investigation of the pro- 
vision, under State programs approved 
under title XIX of the Social Security 
Act, of care to individuals in long-term 
health care facilities will be required to 
comply with appropriate licensing stand- 
ards; S. 1589—a bill to amend title DI 
of the Public Health Service Act to au- 
thorize grants for projects to develop or 
demonstrate programs designed to reha- 
bilitate elderly patients of long-term 
health care facilities or to assist such 
patients in attaining self-care. 

8. 1611 


At the request of Mr. Pearson, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1611, a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
for the purpose of insuring that regula- 
tions governing the operation of farm 
vehicles will be based on commonsense 
and on an understanding of the normal 
operations of our Nation's farms. 

5. 1623 

At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, for Mr. 
BENNETT, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
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1623, the Family Health Insurance Pro- 
gram, 

S. 1807 

At the request of Mr, Cannon, the Sen- 

ator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1807, a bill to provide 
that recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled will not suffer reduc- 
tions in the amount of such aid or assist- 
ance because of future increases in 
monthly benefits under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

5. 1808 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1808, a bill to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 in order 
to authorize certain reduced-rate trans- 
portation to individuals who are 65 years 
of age or older. 

S5. 1846 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1846, a bill to establish a Coal Gasi- 
fication Development Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

S. 1856 


At the request of Mr. Javrrs, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1856, the Oc- 
cupational Education Act of 1971. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 125—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO S. 1884 


Mr. GURNEY submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 125 
Resolution to refer the bill (S. 1884) entitled 

“A bill for the relief of Paul M. Burkett and 

his wife, Ruth A, Burkett” to the chief 

commissioner of the United States Court 
of Claims for a report thereon. 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1884) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Paul M. Burkett and 
his wife, Ruth A. Burkett”, now pending in 
the Senate, together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the chief com- 
missioner of the United States Court of 
Claims. The chief commissioner shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28, United States Code, and report thereon 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States or a gratuity and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


COSPONSORS OF AN AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 93 

At the request of Mr, Javits, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from California (Mr. 
TuNNEY), and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) were added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 93, to in- 
crease to $157,428,359 the supplemental 
appropriation to be made available for 
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the Neighborhood Youth Corps programs 
for this summer, intended to be proposed 
to H.R. 8190, the second supplemental 
appropriations bill. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH AND GENERAL LEGIS- 
LATION 

S. 1316 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 

Agricultural Research and General 

Legislation will hold hearings on S. 1316, 

a bill to increase from 50 to 80 percent 

the amount that may be paid as the 

Federal Government’s share of the costs 

of any cooperative meat inspection pro- 

gram carried out by any State, on 
Wednesday, May 26, 1971, at 10:15 a.m., 
in room 324, Old Senate Office Building. 
Anyone wishing to testify should con- 
tact the committee clerk as soon as 
possible. 
H.R. 5257 AND S. 1900 

Mr, President, I also wish to announce 
that the subcommittee will hold hearings 
on H.R. 5257 and S. 1900, and such other 
child-feeding bills as are before the com- 
mittee at that time, on Tuesday and 

Wednesday, June 8 and 9, 1971, at 10 

a.m., in room 324, Old Senate Office 

Building. And anyone wishing to testify 

on those matters should contact the com- 

mittee clerk as soon as possible, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MRS. HARRIETT CREIGHTON, OF 
BUSTLETON, PA. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Harriet 
Creighton of Bustleton, Pa., is a re- 
markable woman. Mrs. Creighton is a 
licensed ham radio operator who rélays 
free messages to and from servicemen 
stationed at Guantanamo Naval Base in 
Cuba. Twice a week she communicates 
with the hospital ship HOPE; she 
handles USO messages during all the 
busy holiday periods and she is the area 
contact for eye banks. All this activity 
occurs over station WA3ATQ, Mrs. 
Creighton’s ham station call letters. 

For this outstanding service, “Opera- 
tion Free Radio Gram,” as it is called, 
Mrs. Creighton has been awarded the 
Valley Forge Freedom Foundation cita- 
tion. The Freedom Foundation seeks to 
honor those individuals who work for a 
better understanding of the American 
way of life. In Mrs. Harriet Creighton, 
the foundation has surely found such an 
individual whose dedicated work and un- 
selfishness should be an inspiration to 
all of us. 


POSTPONEMENT OF FOOD STAMP 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
crucially important that the Congress 
make itself heard on the administration’s 
proposed regulations to the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964. These new regulations, ac- 
cording to testimony before the Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs, would eliminate at least 
340,000 people from the food assistance 
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program and reduce food benefit levels to 
another 1.75 million people. 

The Congress has progressively im- 
proved the food stamp program since I 
first sponsored a version of it 20 years 
ago. The clear intent of Congress has 
been to expand, not contract the pro- 
gram; to increase, not decrease partici- 
pation; to make it easier, not more diffi- 
cult for the poor to receive stamps, and 
to insure that all Americans have an 
adequate, nutritious diet. 

Apparently, at White House direction, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
pursuing a calculated policy of penaliz- 
ing recipients, because of their residency. 
Before the new regulations, if a family of 
four on AFDC lived in New York, this 
family could receive $312 in food stamp 
bonuses. Under this new regulation, this 
same family would be eligible for a $156 
coupon bonus. In Pennsylvania, before 
the regulations, a family received $312 
in bonus money; under the new regula- 
tions, the same family will get only $228 
in bonus stamps. In my home State of 
Minnesota, the new regulations mean 
that the food stamp bonus for a family 
of four now receiving the full current 
payment level would be reduced from 
$360 to $300. 

Without fail, in every State that pays 
an adequate public assistance benefit 
level, the administration would cut the 
total food stamp supplement. The De- 
partment’s new schedules could conceiv- 
ably phaseout the food stamp program 
in these States. 

Furthermore, these regulations were 
announced at the same time the Census 
Bureau published new figures on the pov- 
erty population of the United States. 
This data reported that the number of 
poor increased from a 1969 figure of 24.3 
million to a 1970 figure of 25.5 million 1 
calendar year—a growth of some 5 per- 
cent a year. 

Surely, an increase in the poverty num- 
bers should make the administration 
want to augment the food stamp pro- 
gram. And, one would think the new 
regulations would reflect that desire. 
Sadly, these regulations do not. 

The administration has pledged to end 
hunger. It has established within the De- 
partment of Agriculture a bureau de- 
voted to food and nutrition. It has spon- 
sored a White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition, and Health to underscore the 
seriousness of the hunger problem. And, 
now it proposes regulations that will in 
effect perpetuate the hunger problem. 

I endorse the resolution sponsored by 
the chairman of the Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs, and, I 
urge the Senate to approve the resolu- 
tion. 

Let me clearly and unequivocally say: 
Hunger in the United States is intoler- 
able. And, hunger by Government policy 
is even more intolerable. 


THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to serve as the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Freedom House. One 
of my predecessors was the distinguished 
former Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois. 
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Yesterday the Executive Committee of 
Freedom House issued a statement on 
the Mansfield amendment. I am proud to 
have been a signer of that statement. 

Yesterday I made a speech in this 
Chamber in which I adopted a consider- 
able portion of that statement in the ex- 
pression of my individual views on the 
Mansfield amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the Executive Committee 
of Freedom House be placed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 


We strongly urge and counsel the Congress 
of the United States: 

Do not unilaterally cut the American 
armed commitment to Europe! 

Do not betray our responsibility to the or- 
ganization we formed 22 years ago—it has 
kept the peace in Europe longer than the in- 
terval between the two World Wars. 

Do not require the weakening of the Medi- 
terranean forces—reinforced from Europe— 
just as the possibility of Middle Eastern set- 
tlement is emerging. 

Do not offer a dangerous incentive to those 
in Europe who, in fear of their jeopardy, 
would explore separate arrangements with 
the USSR. 

Do not vindicate deGaulle’s conviction that 
the United States could not be relied on in a 
joint defense against aggression. 

Do not snuff out the possibility of a joint 
US-USSR reduction of forces in Central Eu- 
rope just when Brezhnev indicates a willing- 
ness to discuss it. 

Do not reawaken the ghosts of European 
disunity—they twice before brought catas- 
trophe to the world. 

Do not require those who have depended 
on our fidelity to seek safety in the develop- 
ment of their own nuclear arms. 

Do not raise into question the reliability of 
every American commitment just as we are 
speeding our departure from Vietnam. 

Do not open a chasm which can only be 
welcomed by the remnants of national mili- 
tarism in Germany and Japan after a gen- 
eration of commitment to peace and democ- 
racy by the vast majority in these nations. 


Freedom House was formed in 1941 as 
America’s democratic response to Hitler’s 
Braunhaus. Armageddon had begun—it was 
sweeping across the face of Europe and the 
land and island mass of Asia. A collective 
willingness to stand against Nazi aggression 
could have averted that ghastly tragedy. 

Distinguished and liberal members of the 
U.S. Senate thought an isolationist America 
would be a safe America—Borah, Wheeler, 
Nye, Clark, were sincere and able men. 

We in Freedom House have long respected 
Senator Mansfield.We believe he is making 
the dangerous mistake of his gifted prede- 
cessors whose Neutrality Act helped speed 
the progress of European fascism. 

> . . » . 

We in Freedom House ask of the Congress: 

Indeed we strongly urge and counsel ... 

Do not destroy the security mechanisms 
it has taken a generation to build. 

Executive Committee of Freedom House: 
Margaret Chase Smith, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees; Leo Cherne, Chairman, Executive 
Committee; Harry D. Gideonse, President; 
Roscoe Drummond, Vice Chairman; Philip 
Van Slyck, Secretary; Rex Stout, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Andrew Jackson, Assistant Treasurer; 
Whitney North Seymour, Honorary Chair- 
man; George Backer; Dwayne Orton; Francis 
E. Rivers. Leonard R. Sussman, Executive 
Director. 
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SENATOR HUGHES’ LAW DAY AD- 
DRESS TO WASHINGTON COUNCIL 
OF LAWYERS 


Mr. HART., Mr, President, on April 27, 
Senator Hucues delivered a Law Day 
speech to the Washington Council of 
Lawyers, an organization of young men 
and women committed to using their 
professional skills in the public interest. 
I commend his thoughtful and eloquent 
remarks to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUGHES’ Law Day ADDRESS TO WASHINGTON 
COUNCIL OF LAWYERS 


At a time when the ramparts of freedom, 
justice, and equality in our democratic 
society urgently need to be manned by peo- 
ple who care, Law Day assumes a special sig- 
nificance. 

I am proud to share the occasion with you 
lawyers who do care and who are willing to 
put your effort where your concern is. 

First I want to say thanks to you men and 
women of the legal profession who are dedi- 
cating part or all of your time to developing 
@ new view of the law—a view that due proc- 
ess is more than just a course in constitu- 
tional law casebooks, and a view that justice 
and the public interest are worth fighting 
for. 

Thanks also for the creative ideas, the pro- 
fessional help and the encouragement you 
have given me personally. 

Let me give you a couple of concrete ex- 
amples of the latter. 

In the summer of 1968, it was my privi- 
lege to chair an Ad Hoc Commission of the 
Democratic party on political party reform. 
My colleagues on the Commission included 
distinguished scholars, civic leaders, and 
public officials with whom I was honored to 
be associated. 

But the real work, the creative initiative 
and the inspiration of the undertaking were 
supplied largely by young lawyers such as 
Tom Alder, Geoff Cowan, Phil Moore, Si 
Lazarus, and Eli Segal, who believed that the 
political parties, corroded through years of 
neglect and misuse, were still institutions 
worth savings. 

As you know, the work of this Ad Hoc 
group resulted in the adoption of a minority 
report by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, the formation of the McGovern and 
O'Hara Commissions, and the adoption by 
the DNC, earlier this year, of the first mean- 
ingful political party reform in generations. 

Again, last year when I was involved in 
appealing to the FCC for network time to 
present, in answer to the Administration 
propaganda, the case for ending the war, sev- 
eral young Washington lawyers of exception- 
al skill and dedication volunteered to carry 
the load of the legal work involved. For this, 
I feel a deep debt of gratitude to Al Kramer, 
Michael Schneiderman, and Tom Asher. 

You of this audience, along with civil 
rights lawyers, poverty lawyers, and those 
attorneys both in foundation-funded and 
private law firms who are advocates of the 
public interest, constitute a new frontier 
against those governmental and corporate 
institutions that have grown, in the intoxi- 
cation of power, unresponsive to public needs 
and citizen rights. 

I personally applaud you—from Ralph 
Nader to beginning law students just getting 
into the act—for having the courage to take 
on the Goliaths with your sling-shots and 
for doing such an effective job. 

You won't get rich, but I am convinced 
you have an historic role in saving this 
country from repression and bureaucratic 
dictatorship. 
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I do not want to spend my time on this 
platform paying tribute to our legal heritage, 
rich though that heritage unquestionably is, 
and much as I, who am not a lawyer, esteem 
it. 

It seems more useful to honor the law by 
addressing ourselves to its present needs and 
problems, by considering ways by which we 
can reinvigorate the legal processes, and by 
relating the role of the jurist to the general 
context of our nation’s future. 

Like millions of other Americans, includ- 
ing you people here today, I am sure, I have 
been deeply worried about the direction in 
which our domestic society has been drifting 
in the past couple of years while so many of 
us have centered our attention on trying to 
bring an end to the war in Indochina. 

I have been concerned about the continu- 
ing neglect of our critical domestic prob- 
lems—as if we could not see the folly in try- 
ing to dictate the political destinies of peo- 
ples 10,000 miles from our shores while we 
let our own society disintegrate from within. 

As if we could not see the irony in forcing 
our idea of self-determination on 17 million 
South Vietnamese who wish we would go 
home while we allow 23 million blacks to 
remain semi-citizens in this country where 
all citizens are created equal. 

I have been concerned about what has 
been happening to our constitutional sys- 
tem, the separation of powers, the checks 
and balances, as I see the rise of executive 
power at the expense of the legislative and 
judicial branches. 

I have been concerned about the trend 
toward repression—the relentlessly increas- 
ing emphasis on wire-tapping, bugging, no- 
knock entry, subpoenaing of private note- 
books and tapes from news reporters, in- 
creased surveillance by the government of 
dissident political groups, and the attempts 
by the government to intimidate the com- 
munications media. 

I have been concerned about the central- 
ization of power in the federal bureaucracy, 
the favoritism and ineptitude of federal reg- 
ulatory agencies and the consequent growth 
of corporate crimes and consumer-shafting, 
and the foot-dragging by the federal goy- 
ernment in the administration of civil rights 
and equal opportunity laws. 

I have been depressed by the breakdown of 
our system of criminal justice amidst all the 
law and order talk, the stubborn emphasis 
on punishment for those suffering from the 
disease of addiction and on public revenge, 
rather than rehabilitation, for those who 
break the law. 

I am concerned, in short, about the over- 
all climate of this Administration, the direc- 
tion in which it is taking all of its far-flung 
departments, bureaus and agencies. 

It is like a giant glacier moving across the 
face of the land, diminishing individual 
rights, eroding established programs that 
benefit and protect the minorities and un- 
derprivileged, and passing out favors to cor- 
porate giants that flaunt the law and short- 
change the consumer. 

It is the pervasiveness of it all that fright- 
ens you. In fairness, it should be admitted 
that not all of these abuses originated in 
the present Administration. But never have 
they found a happier home. 

Wherever you turn you find some evidence 
of the over-all trend. 

Recently political hacks without qualifica- 
tions of specialized nature were placed in 
sensitive posts of mine safety regulation. 

During hearings of our subcommittee on 
drug abuse, I learned that in physical exam- 
inations of men called up in the draft, if an 
individual rejected was thought to have a 
drug-abuse history, this information was 
turned over to the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. As a result of our ob- 
jections, I am assured that this procedure 
has now been stopped. 

In a pervasive climate wherein official spy- 
ing is the name of the game, it wouldn’t seem 
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to prove much one way or the other whether 
& Congressman’s phone is bugged or not. 
Surveillance is a many-splendored thing. If 
they don’t succeed in invading your privacy 
in one way, they can find another. 

Attorney General Mitchell recently tried 
to allay our fears about government surveil- 
lance of members of Congress and ordinary, 
peaceful citizens. 

Meantime, one of his own deputies, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Rehnquist, told Con- 
gress that the current Administration would 
oppose any legislation that might impair its 
ability to gather information on Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Rehnquist explained that abuses of 
this power would be prevented by “self dis- 
cipline on the part of the executive branch.” 

It would appear that there might be some 
eracks in that self-discipline. 

Consider what was discovered In the files 
stolen from the FBI in Media, Pennsylvania. 

Copies of letters between the Soviet Em- 
bassy and a Boy Scout in Idaho who wanted 
to take a camping trip in Russia, 

Reports by college switchboard operators 
on calls made by a professor. 

An office newsletter urging interviews with 
dissidents because “it will enhance the para- 
noia endemic in these circles and will fur- 
ther serve to get the point across that there 
is an FBI agent behind every mailbox.” 

It is reassuring to add these lofty secu- 
rity objectives to our national priorities. 

As you all know, the power of the Con- 
gress and the Judiciary has been eroded in 
direct proportion to the increasing power of 
the Executive Branch of government, In any 
situation, the Administration in power can 
summon up tremendous resources to research 
and deal with any particular problem. 

On the other hand, the resources avail- 
able to the Congress and the Judiciary are 
miniscule by comparison. At times, the Exec- 
utive branch has treated both the Congress 
and the Judiciary in ways that are little 
short of contemptuous, 

In recent years, we haye seen ample eyl- 
dence of the utter disregard by the Executive 
of the constitutional powers of the Congress 
relating to wars. Only last week, the Admin- 
istration misused the Judiciary by insisting 
that a demand for an injunction be carried 
all the way to the Supreme Court—and then, 
haying gained the injunction, failing to en- 
force it. 

It is no secret that I was happy the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War were allowed 
to camp on the mall; I had petitioned the 
President to that effect. But this could have 
been accomplished by a simple order from 
the Interior Department. The point I am 
making is that the callous procedure followed 
made a mockery of the federal judiciary and 
makes hollow the Administration's posture 
as the last best hope for law and order. 

The truth is that our system of checks and 
balances on which our form of government 
was erected is falling down. 

Every day we learn of some new aspect of 
the government making illegal incursions 
into the private rights of its citizens, of the 
government undertaking new adventures in 
foreign intervention without the consent of 
Congress, of the government failing to take 
dangerous and non-effective drugs off the 
market, of the government in a time of reces- 
sion and high unemployment refusing to 
spend funds voted by the Congress for the 
benefit of the American people, of the gov- 
ernment violating constitutional and statu- 
tory rights of millions of people by the mal- 
administration or non-administration of ex- 
isting laws. 

These are only a few fragments of the over- 
all picture. What it all adds up to is by its 
action and inaction, the government has sur- 
rendered its legitimacy as the instrumen- 
tality to effect the safety and happiness of 
our people. At the same time, the people 
have lost faith in their ability to influence 
the course of their government and in the 
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ability or willingness of the government to 
fairly deliver the services promised and 
expected. 

I paint this bleak picture as a challenge 
to each and every one of you. The Executive 
branch dominates our lives, but it has not 
yet blown us down. 

We in the Congress have our responsibil- 
ities to the public interest—to educate, to 
popularize, to legislate. 

We must take the leadership in making the 
major reforms in our tax and public welfare 
systems to provide for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. We must make the long- 
needed, massive reforms of our system of 
justice that will restore public confidence 
in the rule of law, 

But we can’t do it alone. 

We need to build a powerful alliance be- 
tween the lawyers committed to the public 
interest and the members of Congress and 
other public leaders who have the courage 
to move boldly ahead. 

It is not enough, for example, for the 
Congress to set standards for auto safety 
and a timetable for auto pollution control. 
This is not enough—not nearly enough— 
until the auto industry is made to under- 
stand that tt has responsibilities beyond 
registering profits. 

This is why I am supporting Campaign 
GM—Round 2. This well-conceived effort— 
to do for General Motors what the Com- 
mission I chaired sought to do for the 
Democratic party—is one of the most en- 
couraging reminders that peaceful reform 
of large institutions controlled by exclu- 
sive cliques is still possible. 

The rule of law has suffered some set- 
backs in recent years, but the day has not 
yet arrived when the law cannot be used 
to right wrongs, to equalize citizen in- 
fluence, and to give confidence in our demo- 
cratic institutions to a confused and frus- 
trated people. 

In the vast America that lies west of the 
Adirondacks, we will find support for re- 
building our society In its intended image 
of justice and equality. 

The Midwest, from which I come, for ex- 
ample, is Middle America, not backward 
America. It is the region that produced such 
men as George Norris and the La Follettes. 
It was the cradle of Populism. It will pro- 
vide its share of the yeast for the creative 
period that lies ahead. 


REMARKS OF CHIEF JUSTICE BUR- 
GER BEFORE THE AMERICAN LAW 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I rec- 
ommend to the thoughtful attention of 
the Senate an address which was deliv- 
ered yesterday by Chief Justice Burger 
before the American Law Institute, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of the address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NECESSITY FOR CIVILITY 


(Remarks of Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice 
of the United States) 


Apart from the pleasure of seeing old 
friends there is a special satisfaction for me 
in the annual spring gathering of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute. It is a reassuring event. 
It is reassuring because the very regularity 
of its pattern has a stabilizing effect in a 
period when patterns of human conduct are 
being cast aside by some people as though 
they were last year’s styles of ladies’ dresses. 
While the young ladies vacillate between 
miniskirts and maxiskirts, American Law In- 
stitute holds firmly to course and meets in 
May. 

In the midst of tumult and strife, and 
particularly in a city where serious and 
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sober debate often seems to give way to in- 
vective, the Institute brings to Washington 
each year, and especially in 1971, a much 
needed quality of quiet, orderly, thoughtful 
and civil discourse. Others including the news 
media could, with profit, emulate your exam- 
le. 

ti Over the years we have all heard vigor- 
ous, robust debate in these meetings on 
difficult and sensitive issues but it has al- 
ways been in the tradition of the Founding 
Fathers at Philadelphia. There even the dust 
and grime and the heat of that Philadelphia 
summer of 1787—and it was one of the 
worst if the journals are believed—did not 
often shake the underlying calm of those 
remarkable men. They performed their diff- 
cult and monumental task within the bounds 
of civil and civilized discourse. This is all 
the more notable because they were, as we 
know, passionate men, revolutionists, not 
stoics. They had deep feelings and strong 
convictions. To measure the quality of their 
restraint we need only recall they lived and 
worked in an era when—not too long after 
Philadelphia—one great American, Aaron 
Burr, shot and killed another great Ameri- 
can, Alexander Hamilton, in a duel that 
had its roots in the political passions of the 
times. 

To speak of the necessity for civility to a 
body noted for the civility of its debate may 
seem Like speaking to The College of Cardi- 
nals on faith and morals. Yet we know that 
Cardinals and ministers of all faiths do in- 
deed speak to each other about religion and 
behavior. 

Were we engaged in a trial, or even a con- 
ventional legislative exercise here today, my 
observations might seem to be open to ob- 
jection as not germane to the purpose of 
the meeting. 

Let me see if I can meet that objection 
without undue strain on your tolerance or 
at least in relaxation of a “strict construc- 
tionist’” view of your agenda. 

With passing time I am developing a deep 
conviction as to the necessity for civility 
if we are to keep the jungle from closing 
in on us and taking over all that the hand 
and brain of Man has created in thousands 
of years, by way of rational discourse and in 
deliberative processes, including the trial of 
cases in the courts. 

Whether in private negotiation or public 
discourse, in the legislative process or the 
exchanges among leaders, in the debate of 
parties, or the relatively simple matter of 
& trial in the courts, the necessity for civility 
is imperative. Without civility no private dis- 
cussion, no public debate, no legislative 
process, no political campaign, no trial of 
any case, can serve its purpose or achieve its 
objective. When men shout and shriek or 
call names, we witness the end of rational 
thought process if not the beginning of blows 
and combat. I hardly dare take the risk of 
adding that this may also be relevant to the 
news media. 

I have not had time to research the source 
but from the pockets of memory I recall a 
statement—probably something I read in the 
memoirs of a diplomat—that if the secret 
files of all nations could be opened we would 
find that the politeness, the good manners, 
the civility of diplomats and statesmen 
avoided more wars than all the generals ever 
won. Unprovable or not, I am prepared to 
believe that. 

It is surely important for a gathering of 
lawyers, judges and law professors to focus 
our thoughts, for the few minutes I will de- 
tain you, on the conduct of members of our 
profession. Lawyers are granted monopoly 
to perform essential services for hire, and it 
has long been almost an article of faith to 
us that monopolies are subject to strict reg- 
ulation and public accountability for adher- 
ence to standards. Today more and more new 
and vexing problems reach the courts and 
they call for the highest order of thoughtful 
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exploration and careful study. Yet all too 
often, overzealous advocates seem to think 
the zeal and effectiveness of a lawyer de- 
pends on how thoroughly he can disrupt the 
proceedings or how loud he can shout or 
how close he can come to insulting all those 
he encounters—including the judges. 

A large part of the new litigation involves 
the rights of the whole of society, or claims 
of so-called “new property," or new consti- 
tutional theories or what some advocates 
describe as “political cases.” At the drop of 
a hat—or less—we find adrenalin-fueled 
lawyers cry out that theirs is a “political 
trial.” This seems to mean in today’s con- 
text—at least to some—that rules of evi- 
dence, canons of ethics and codes of profes- 
sional conduct—the necessity for civility— 
all become irrelevant. 

This is not a wholly new phenomenon. A 
century ago the courts of England, now a 
model of the disciplined, calm civility that 
is essential to a trial, were plagued by the 
misconduct and incivility of lawyers and 
judges alike. Judges improperly interposed 
their views on counsel and witnesses, law- 
yers bullied and baited each other and the 
adverse witnesses. A great 19th century Bar- 
rister, Odgers, writing at the end of that 
century, said this: 

“Of all the mighty changes that have tak- 
en place in the nineteeth century, the great- 
est change has been in the tone of the ad- 
ministration of both the civil and the crimi- 
nal law. The manners of our law courts have 
marvelously improved, Formerly judges 
browbeat the prisoners, jeered at their ef- 
forts to defend themselves, and censured 
juries who honestly did their duty. For- 
merly, too, counsel bullied the witnesses and 
perverted what they said. 

“Now the attitude and temper of Her Maj- 
esty’s Judges towards parties, witnesses, and 
prisoners alike has wholly changed, and the 
Bar, too, behave like gentlemen. Of course 
if a witness ls deliberately trying to conceal 
the truth, he must be severely cross-exam- 
ined; but an honest and innocent witness 
is now always treated with courtesy by coun- 
sel on both sides. The moral tone of the Bar 
is wholly different . . . they no longer seek to 
obtain a temporary victory by unfair means; 
they remember that it is their duty to assist 
the Court in eliciting the truth. This is due 
partly to the improved education of the Bar; 
partly no doubt to the influence of an omni- 
present press; but still more to Her Majes- 
ty’s judges.” 

AS ODGERS SUGGESTED 


The role of the press is a crucial one. 
Sometimes their highest service is to reflect 
precisely the conduct of the brash and 
swaggering lawyer of intemperate, bluster- 
ing judge. 

The atmosphere of incivility described by 
Odgers in 1900 pervaded the courts of Eng- 
land during most of the 19th Century. Con- 
duct in their Parliament was much the 
same. In this country we were not immune 
and history records numerous episodes of 
physical attacks by members of Congress 
on their fellow members. Pistol whipping 
and caning escalated from verbal attacks. 
News media were intensely partisan and vi- 
cious and it was not uncommon for political 
leaders to horsewhip newspaper reporters. 

Today, and increasingly in the past few 
years, we witness signs of a revival of some 
of this kind of incivility as well as violence. 
Speakers are shouted down or prevented 
from speaking. Editorials tend to become 
shrill with invective and political cartoons 
are savagely reminiscent of a century past. 

A few weeks ago the distinguished former 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
Archibald Cox, tried to speak to his own 
students at Harvard and was met with this 
phenomenon. The New York Times, not 
noted for lurid or extravagant reporting, 
states—and I use the Times language— 
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“Mr. Cox faced a screaming chanting 
audience” that refused to hear him out. I 
suspect that Mr. Cox departed from his pre- 
pared lecture when, again, according to the 
Times, he said to his students: “If this 
meeting is disrupted then liberty will have 
died a little. Freedom of speech is indivisible. 
You cannot deny it to one man and save it 
for others.” If Mr. Cox will let me plagerize 
him a little, civility is also indivisible; we 
cannot abandon it ourselves and expect it 
to be practiced by others, 

Now, I am overlong in making my case 
for the relevance of all this to a gathering 
of the ALI. 

I submit that with a gathering that in- 
cludes some of the leading scholars, teach- 
ers, lawyers and judges in the land few sub- 
jects could be more relevant to discuss than 
the necessity for civility in the resolution of 
litigation in a civilized society. 

I suggest this is relevant to law teachers 
because you have the first and best chance 
to inculcate in young students of the Law 
the realization that in a very hard sense the 
hackneyed phrase “order in the court” 
articulates something very basic to the mech- 
anisms of justice. Someone must teach that 

manners, disciplined behavior and 
civility—by whatever name—are the lubri- 
cants that prevent lawsuits from turning 
into combat. Many teachers of law have 
thought teaching these fundamentals was 
not the function of law schools and law 
teachers, Many good friends of mine in the 
law school over the past 20 years or so, have 
said to me, “We are teaching students to 
think—we are not running a trade school.” 
But civility is to the courtroom and adver- 
Sary process what antisepsis is to a hospital 
and operating room. The best medical brains 
cannot outwit soiled linen or dirty scalpels— 
and the best legal skills cannot either justify 
or offset bad manners. 

With all deference, I submit that lawyers 
who know how to think but have not learned 
how to behave are a menace and a liability, 
not an asset, to the administration of jus- 
tice. And without undue deference, I say in 
all frankness that when insolence and arro- 
gance are confused with zealous advocacy, 
we are in the same trouble the courts of 
England suffered through more than a cen- 
tury ago. Today English Barristers are the 
most tightly regulated and disciplined in the 
world and nowhere is there more zealous 
advocacy. 

I suggest the necessity for civility is reles 
vant to lawyers because they are the living 
exemplars—and thus teachers—every day in 
every case, and in every court and their worst 
conduct will be emulated perhaps more read- 
ily than their best. When a lawyer flouts 
the standards of professional conduct once, 
his conduct will be echoed in multiples and 
for years to come and long after he leaves. 
the scene. 

Finally, civility is relevant to judges, and 
especially trial judges because they are un- 
der greater stress than other judges, and 
subject to the temptation to respond in kind 
to the insolence and bad manners of law- 
yers. Every judge must remember that no- 
matter what the provocation, the judicial re- 
sponse must be judicious response and that 
no one more surely sets the tone and the 
pattern for courtroom conduct than the 
presider. 

It may seem strange to some that such 
obvious truths as these should be uttered. 
But perhaps our failure to state them more 
often and practice them more faithfully has. 
brought us to the need—the need as I see it 
at least—to discuss so simple and elemen- 
tary a subject as the necessity for civility 
in all the affairs of men—and especially men 
of the law. 

I hasten to add that these somewhat dis- 
mal recitals about our profession should not 
dismay us for long. We remember that more 
than a century ago and in a time of great 
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national crisis, this country survived the 
Know-Nothings and other political psycho- 
paths of that day, and we Americans are re- 
silient enough to survive our 20th Century 
version of Know-Nothingism. 

The legal system that waits to train its 
ministers how to act and behave profession- 
ally until they are chronologically mature, 
is in much the same situation as parents who 
wait to try to teach their offspring table 
manners and other habits until after they 
reach voting age—even the new voting age! 
It can’t be done at that point in life because 
the tree has grown in whatever way the 
winds of chance and environment have “bent 
the twig.” 1 

The early American experiences with the 
lack of civility in the legislative process led 
Thomas Jefferson as a young man to evolve 
a manual of decorum and you may find it 
of interest to recall some of what he pro- 
vided for the legislative process: 

[that] ‘“. .. all public functionaries are 
essentially invested with the powers of self- 
preservation; that they have the inherent 
right to do all acts necessary to keep them- 
selves in a condition to discharge the trusts 
confided in them [including] . . . the right 
of punishing contempts .. . [as] every court 
does the same; that if we have it not, we 
sit at the mercy of every intruder who may 
enter ...and by noise and tumult render 
proceeding in the business impracticable. ...” 
Id., 703.5 and again: 

“No person is to disturb another in his 
speech by hissing, coughing, spitting, speak- 
ing or whispering to another or stand to in- 
terrupt him; nor to pass between the Speak- 
er and the speaking member .. .” Id. 717.12 
Jefferson, I might add can hardly be con- 
sidered an enemy of free speech or assembly. 

Jefferson’s Manual drew heavily on cen- 
turies of accumulated experience of the Eng- 
lish Parliament and the Colonial experience 
and in turn his manual became a basis for 
the Standing Rules of the Senate and Rules 
of the House. A brief sample from the Senate 
Rules will suffice to make the point: 

“No Senator shall interrupt another Sen- 
ator in debate without his consent...” 
Id., 19.1. 

“No Senator shall, directly or indirectly 
by any form or words impute to another Sen- 
ator or other Senators any conduct or motive 
unworthy or unbecoming a Senator.” Id. 
19.2. 

There are other detailed and specific rules 
of conduct and violation of these rules car- 
ries the risk of censure and we have seen 
that power destroyed, Senators who broke the 
Rules. 

Against this background it is curious that 
there has been no comparably definitive 
code of personal behavior to insure civility 
in courts. More serious perhaps is the lack 
of effective enforcement mechanisms of even 
basic standards of general acceptance. But 
a start has been made in standards adopted 
by the ABA in the past two years? and this 
is a good beginning. So we see that the pro- 
fession itself, through the organized bar, has 
been in default. Judges have blamed bar as- 
sociations and bar associations blamed 
judges and until recently law teachers have 
abstained. This area—the regulation of the 
legal profession—is one of the large pieces of 
unfinished business and the longer we wait 
to deal with it the more difficult the problem 
will become. 

I submit that we must make some basic 
decisions in terms of allocating the respon- 
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(1970); ABA Criminal Justice Project, Stand- 
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sibility for regulating what is inherently a 
contentious profession and then place 
rigorous powers of discipline wherever we 
place the responsibility—whether it be in 
the courts or in the profession. Lawyer 
judges and law professors must see that an 
undisciplined and unregulated profession 
will destroy itself, will fail in its mission, 
and will not restore public confidence in the 
profession, 

I hope that preoccupation of the ALI with 
its other burdens will not prevent active 
pursuit of this unfinished business. 

Having said this I should, in all fairness, 
say what we know to be true, that the over- 
whelming majority of lawyers and judges 
comply with basic standards of good man- 
ners and professional decorum—the civility 
that is the barrier between a courtroom and 
a bar room brawl. We know that only a tiny 
fragment of reckless, irresponsible lawyers 
are guilty. Some few of them seem bent on 
destroying the system and some are simply 
ill-mannered and undisciplined noisemakers. 
But here again we return to the concept so 
eloquently stated by Mr. Cox to the Harvard 
students and I paraphrase him again—We 
cannot tolerate incivility in a few without 
encouraging it in many, 

So as the Institute proceeds with its im- 
portant business, I urge that we never forget 
the necessity for civility as an indispensable 
part—the lubricant—that keeps our adver- 
sary system functioning. If we want to pro- 
tect that system we must firmly insist on the 
lubricant. 


ISLAND CENTER OF ST. CROIX— 
U.S. SPACE PROGRAM PRESENTA- 
TION 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Territories and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I have been deeply interested in 
the Virgin Islands and its people. The 
United States and the Virgin Islands en- 
joy a very special relationship. 

On April 1, 1971, an event took place 
at the Island Center of St. Croix which I 
believe will be of interest to all Members 
of the Congress. The Island Center of St. 
Croix devoted an evening to the US. 
space program. The presentation at the 
Island Center drew a capacity crowd 
and was, according to one resident, the 
most spectacular and exciting single 
program held at the Island Center of St. 
Croix. 

The evening devoted to the U.S. space 
program was the inspiration of Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Logan, of Washington, D.C., 
and the Virgin Islands. Mr. and Mrs. 
Logan were the guests of Astronaut Gene 
Cernan at the launching of Apollo XIV. 
Following the successful Apollo XIV 
mission, Mr. and Mrs. Logan determined 
that they would like to share what they 
had found to be a thrilling experience 
with the people of the Virgin Islands. 

With the assistance of Astronaut 
Cernan, Mr. and Mrs. Logan obtained a 
film taken on the Apollo XIV moon mis- 
sion from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Another film de- 
picted the U.S. space program and the 
many and often unrecognized ways the 
program applies to the everyday lives of 
Americans and benefits people through- 
out the world. It was felt that the pres- 
ence of an astronaut at the showing of 
the space films would make the presenta- 
tion much more meaningful to the people 
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of the Virgin Islands. Although it was 
impossible to arrange for Astronaut 
Cernan to attend the evening’s festivities, 
Mr. and Mrs. Logan persevered in their 
efforts to provide the very finest program 
possible and former Astronaut William 
E. Anders, now Executive Secretary of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, agreed to attend and speak on 
the U.S. space program. 

The program held at the Island Center 
of St. Croix was a huge success. It was 
attended by a capacity crowd represent- 
ing all facets of the island community. 
In addition, Bill Anders made the best 
use of his time in the Virgin Islands by 
visiting schools and speaking to the stu- 
dents. I am informed that his visit was 
particularly inspirational to the young 
people with whom he met. I am confident 
that this program and the visit of Bill 
Anders will help inspire many of those 
young people who heard him speak to set 
their goals in life at a high level. 

Mr. President, oftentimes we overlook 
the many benefits which our Nation’s 
space program has brought to the Amer- 
ican people, both in inspiration and in 
additional knowledge which has applica- 
tion to our every day lives. I have copies 
of three letters which indicate in a small 
way the great good which can and has 
been accomplished by the U.S. space pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that 
these three letters be included in the 
ReEcorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, congrat- 
ulations are in order to all of those who 
worked so hard to put together this suc- 
cessful program at the Island Center of 
St. Croix. The perseverance and dedica- 
tion with which Mr. and Mrs. Logan fol- 
lowed through with their efforts to share 
their enthusiasm for the U.S. space pro- 
gram with the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands is admirable. The assistance lent to 
these efforts by Astronaut Gene Cernan 
and former Astronaut Bill Anders is a 
fine example of the personal dedication 
which these men have for the space 
program. 

Mr. President, much good was accom- 
plished in the Virgin Islands on the eve- 
ning of April 21, 1971. I am certain that 
this successful evening devoted to the 
space program will be noted as a mile- 
stone in the success of the Island Center 
on St. Croix and will help bring the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Virgin 
Islands even closer together. 

ExHIBIT 1 
U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
May 3, 1971. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Vice PRESIDENT: In this in- 
stance this letter is written in your capacity 
as Chairman of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. You will, I believe, be in- 
terested in the extraordinary contribution 
which the Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. William A. Anders, Apollo VIII astro- 
naut, made to the people of the Virgin 
Islands as well as to the space program on 
his recent visit to the island. As a frequent 
visitor to St. Croix you understand the island 
people and their problems. 
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Mrs. Logan and I were invited to the Apollo 
XIV launching at Cape Kennedy by Captain 
Eugene Cernan, Apollo X astronaut and back- 
up commander of Apollo XIV. We were so 
thrilled by the briefing, the significance of 
the space program and the blast off that 
we decided then and there to try to do 
something to arouse the people of the Virgin 
Islands. 

My wife, Polly, felt strongly that a visit 
by an astronaut in conjunction with the 
showing of space films would not only ac- 
quaint the people with the space program, 
but also would raise their sights on and 
enhance their appreciation of the govern- 
ment of the United States which sponsors 
it. The results exceeded our fondest dreams, 
in no small measure because of the effective 
presentation which Mr. Anders made. 

The space program which was arranged at 
the Island Center of St. Croix on April 21 
drew a capacity house, the largest and most 
representative audience of Island people we 
have ever seen in this community facility. 
Following Mr. Anders’ talk and showing of 
an astronaut training film and the Apollo 
XIV film, Mr. Anders answered questions. 
The questions, from people of all ages, were 
intelligent and pertinent. His answers were 
frank and remarkably informative. During a 
reception on the stage, following the pro- 
gram, hundreds of adults and children met 
Mr. and Mrs. Anders, continued to ask ques- 
tions, received autographs and expressed 
their appreciation of the knowledge gained 
and the privilege of participating in this 
exciting evening. 

The following Friday morning Mr. Anders 
visited Central High School where about 
three hundred seniors and juniors from three 
high schools were briefed, permitted to ask 
questions and received replys which obvi- 
ously stimulated their interest in space and, 
in the opinion of teachers present, may well 
encourage some to pursue higher education 
in mathematics and science. 

Of course Mr. Anders has extraordinary 
knowledge of the space program in depth 
and breadth, but also his dedication, sin- 
cerity and personality inspired confidence 
and aroused interest among young people. 

Comments from people with varying back- 
grounds, interests and ages in the days fol- 
lowing the program clearly indicated not 
only their broader understanding of the 
space program and its benefits to mankind, 
but an awakening of interests and pride in 
the United States of America. 

All of us who had the privilege of partici- 
pating in this outstanding program at Island 
Center are indebted to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council for permitting Mr. 
and Mrs. Anders to come to St. Croix. We also 
are indebted to Captain Cernan and to the 
good offices of Senator Anderson (D. N. Mex.) 
Senator Hansen (R. Wyo.) and Congressman 
James Fulton (R. Penna.) for their assist- 
ance in obtaining the services of Mr. Anders. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN A. LOGAN. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS COUNCIL ON THE ARTS, 

St. Croiz, April 29, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. ANDERS, 

Executive Secretary, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, Executive Office of 
the President, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERS: Your presentation at 
Island Center was superb. Your comments 
were very informative and stimulating and 
your handling of the question and answer 
session was unusually good. It was par- 
ticularly gratifying that the attendance was 
so large and consisted of people of all ages 
and backgrounds. Many of those who attend- 
ed remarked about the excellent questions 
asked by the children. There have been many 
outstanding attractions at Island Center but 
none evoked such favorable comments and 


continuing interest as your discussion. 
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The poor acoustics and the loss of power 
at the High School made it difficult for you 
to be heard. However, the playback from 
teachers and some parents indicates that 
your comments made a deep impression on 
many of the students. I thought that the 
quality of the student’s questions and your 
excellent replies made this a very effective 
meeting. 

It was very generous of you to leave the 
two films and to offer to supply others, They 
are now being shown to classes on St. Croix 
and will be taken to St. Thomas next Wednes- 
day to be shown in the schools there, 
The films will be returned the following 
week. I am sure that your ideas relative to 
the possibility of rewarding a few outstand- 
ing science students with a trip to observe 
space activities will be given careful con- 
sideration. 

All in all, your visit was a great event for 
the people of St. Croix. Many of us now have 
@ much better appreciation of what the 
space program involves and the numerous 
collateral benefits that are being generated. 
We are very grateful to you for giving us 
this perspective. We are especially pleased 
that this opportunity was also made available 
to so many of the young people. 

Most sincerely, 
Byron A. Case, Chairman. 
Sr. Crorx, 
May 5, 1971, 

Mr. SPIRO AGNEW, 

Vice President of the United States and 
Chairman, National Aeronautic and 
Space Council, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AGNEw: Mrs. Noble and I, along 
with hundreds and hundreds of Virgin Is- 
landers—young and old—were practically 
spellbound by the moonspace program pre- 
sentation Bill Anders gave us here in St. 
Croix on April 21st! 

Many of us feel that this event was and is 
the most spectacular and exciting single pro- 
gram we have had at our Island Center on St. 
Croix, We are deeply grateful to you and the 
others who made this possible—and also to 
our Mr. and Mrs. John A, Logan of Washing- 
ton, D.C. and St. Croix. 

Mr. Anders did a superb job of presenta- 
tion and endeared himself especially to the 
youngsters during the question period. We 
are very proud of him! 

We hope it will be possible to make this type 
of program an annual event here and else- 
where. It can contribute greatly to a solid 
feeling of understanding and national pur- 
pose, especially for our young people. 

Again, our profound thanks to you and 
your associates for this event. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH L. NOBLE. 


CONSUMERISM —ADDRESS BY ROB- 
ERT J. KEITH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PILLSBURY CO. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
February 9, 1971, Mr. Robert J. Keith, 
president of the Pillsbury Co., delivered 
an impressive address to the senior man- 
agement meeting of the Dayton-Hudson 
Corp. in Minneapolis entitled “Con- 
sumerism.” 

The speech, I think, demonstrates a 
very high standard of business states- 
manship which recognizes the need to re- 
spond to the challenge of the consumer 
movement. I think it is unique in that it 
does not regard consumerism as a threat 
or surveillance to free enterprise, but 
views it as basically a valid movement 
which raises valid questions and offers an 
opportunity for an improved and sounder 
economy. 
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Mr. Keith concludes his address with 
a statement which I wish all businessmen 
and Americans would heed: 

However you may view consumerism, I 
think we can agree that it won’t go away. I 
urge you to view the matter not as short- 
term expediency, not as a fad or a passing 
fancy, political chicanery, but as an oppor- 
tunity. If we innovate and initiate before the 
Government regulates, then consumerism 
will have been an opportunity for us—when 
@ tide is rolling as is consumerism today, op- 
portunities abound provided we are willing to 
change and look at our business through the 
eyes of management. If we react and follow 
the leader after the Government regulates, 
then consumerism will have only posed more 
and more problems for business. 

Basic to every achievement in business has 
been gaining the trust of people. For con- 
sumerism when stripped to its bare essen- 
tials is the habit of treating people as you 
would want to be treated. It is an ethical 
framework which, in the 1970's, deals with 
the public’s growing and more demanding 
expectations of business. Our survival is 
keyed to those expectations. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of Mr. Keith be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMERS 

I premise the thoughts that follow on sey- 
eral beliefs: 

We are right now moving into the post- 
industrial age. 

New social values are starting to emerge. 

The corporation must expect major chal- 
lenges. 

Managerial accountability is changing and 
will change more as our larger community 
responstbilities emerge. 

Alvin Toffler says it well in his impressive 
new book, Future Shock; “We have not 
merely extended the scope and scale of 
change, we have radically altered its pace. 
We have in our time released a totally new 
social force—a stream of change so acceler- 
ated that it influences our sense of time, 
revolutionizes the tempo of daily life, and 
affects the very way we ‘feel’ the world 
around us. We no longer ‘feel’ life as men 
did in the past.” 

So, while I will refer this afternoon to 
subject matter about which I have strong 
feelings based on my own experience, I have 
no illusions about my credentials. Expertise 
is only temporary. There is no final authority. 

Billy Graham said recently that “we have 
allowed the word ‘patriotism’ to get into 
the hands of some right-wingers.” 

That is an analogue for an introduction 
into the subject of “consumerism,” a word 
which, like the words truth, justice, law and 
order, means different things to different 

eople. 

A recent issue of the publication Journal 
of Consumer Affairs contained the results 
of a study which illustrates the disagreement 
over the meaning of consumerism. 

Professor Ralph Gaedeke of Sacramento 
State College asked consumers, businessmen 
and people in the federal government for 
their opinions about the nature of consumer- 
ism. 

One question in the study was: Is con- 
sumerism political in nature? 67 per cent of 
the business-oriented responses said yes, 47 
per cent of the federal government re- 
sponses agreed, but only 29 per cent of the 
consumers thought so. 

Another question caused 82 per cent of 
the consumers to agree that consumerism 
is an attempt to preserve the free enter- 
prise economy by making the market work 
better, while only 12 per cent of the busi- 
ness-oriented individuals thought so. 
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What truly is the meaning of the word 
consumerism? I incline toward the defini- 
tion submitted by two professors at the 
University of Tennessee business school: 
Consumerism is a social force within the 
environment designed to protect the con- 
sumer by exerting, legal, moral and economic 
pressure on business. 

Consumerism is here. Its positives and neg- 
atives influence more and more purchases of 
goods and services ... not to mention in- 
fluencing legislation, academic curricula, 
religious sermons, union-management rela- 
tions and negotiations, technical and scien- 
tific pursuits, and social conversations. 

In the language of a with-it teen-ager, 
“consumerism is makin’ the scene.” In the 
language of the average consumer consum- 
erism is “why do I always have trouble with 
a@ new car” ...or “I had a reservation on 
the flight but they oversold and I missed 
my appointment”... or “manufacturers of 
women's hose ought to be able to do better.” 

In the language of my life style, “Con- 
sumerism is the opportunity to make the 
public interest and profitability something 
more meaningful than just another cliche in 
another corporate executive’s speech,” 

Join me in taking a quick view of a cross 
section of our subject profile today. I have 
four examples of consumerism, or lack of it, 
which I think you will find familiar: 

Example One—A major airline fired a cap- 
tain with 30 years’ service because he or- 
dered Kerosene drained into pails before 
takeoff, a procedure requiring less than five 
minutes, rather than dumping the kerosene 
on takeoff. The New York Times suggested 
editorially that the airline had its priorities 
mixed, Wrote the Times: “A pilot who can 
hear the quiet voice of his conscience over 
the roar of his engines at 2,000 feet deserves 
support, not censure.” 

Evidently the pilot’s concern for the en- 
vironment was shared by others, for the 
Federal Aviation Authority has proposed 
that draining of the kerosene become a 
standard operating procedure. 

This same airline has, in the past, distin- 
guished itself with sizable financial support 
for projects in the public interest. But, 
sadly, it has a dichotomy in policy and spirit 
which, as in simple algebra, produces a nega- 
tive when a plus and a minus are multiplied. 

Example Two—George Romney said sev- 
eral years ago when he was president of 
American Motors: “The concept of a capi- 
talistic society has been replaced by the con- 
cept of a consumeristic society.” 

Several years later another president of 
American Motors at a preview of his 1971 
models attacked a United States senator for 
proposing a ban on the internal combustion 
engine. Said the company’s executive in a 
Detroit newspaper: “The senator has little 
or no knowledge of the facts of automotive 
design and manufacture, apparently hasn’t 
taken the trouble to find out—a somewhat 
shocking situation in view of the fact that 
his state’s economy is importantly depend- 
ent on the auto industry.” 

I would suggest that the capitalistic so- 
ciety views production and growth and a 
climbing Gross National Product as uncon- 
ditional priorities. A “Consumeristic” society 
does not oppose an expanding economy, but 
its priorities today are emphatic: Clear air, 
clean water, corporate “straightness”. .. . 
The consumer movement today regards eco- 
nomic growth at the expense of pollution 
as a criminal monstrosity. 

Example Three—An advertising executive 
for a major oil company, commenting on a 
charge that his company is misleading the 
consumer by claiming anti-pollution virtues 
for its gasoline, was quoted in The Wall 
Street Journal: “We think the public under- 
stands no product is a cure-all for every- 
thing. Obviously, no one really thinks the 
guy using a certain advertised deodorant is 
going to get all those pretty girls because of 
the deodorant,” said the ad man. 
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What about those deodorant commercials 
relating the product fragrance to immediate 
sexual success? What about a gasoline com- 
mercial which, in the space of 30 seconds, 
seizes upon the “medium of the message” 
to make a claim which even the advertising 
manager implies may be more emotional 
than rational? What about the detergent 
commercials which applaud the power of the 
very enzymes which government officials be- 
lieve are polluting our lakes? What about an 
oil company which advertises “a tiger in the 
tank” gasoline while more and more fami- 
lies experience the human misery caused by 
highway accidents? 

And a final example—A major drug com- 
pany advertising its aspirin as “the best pain 
reliever you can buy,” and adding: “It is the 
best pain reliever on earth.” Asked by Ralph 
Nader to supply tests comparing non-pre- 
scription pain relievers as to duration, safety 
and degree of pain relief, the drug company 
replied: “All advertising copy released to all 
media is meticulously scrutinized by experi- 
enced and qualified physicians, scientists and 
lawyers to insure truthfulness in every re- 
spect.” 

I submit that the drug company’s reply 1s 
the classic example of why the corporate so- 
ciety has lost the consumer’s respect. 

None of the examples are meant as a de- 
coy. The food industry is not sacrosanct. It 
has some embarrassing consumer blemishes. 
One of the more recent was its reaction to 
fair packaging legislation, My industry fought 
the bill in Congress, The American people 
don’t need or want fair packaging legislation, 
we said. We did not commission a study, 
although few industries can match the re- 
search capabilities of the food industry. We 
rested on the argument that an existing fed- 
eral agency had the responsibility of regu- 
lating unfair packaging. 

As you know, fair packaging legislation 
became law. And, as a result, a consumer now 
can make a legitimate comparison between 
the amount of contents in competing pack- 
ages. The legislation forced no one out of 
business. 

Involved in each of the four examples are 
some basic human values more prevalent to- 
day than ever before. Think about the air- 
line pilot who saw air pollution as an oppor- 
tunity. His actions were in the interest of 
consumerism. He was motivated by a desire 
for higher quality of life for himself and his 
fellow men. Within his own ethical frame- 
work he saw rightness and correctness, 

Up to this time consumerism has been 
most heavily leveled at the manufacturing 
sector of business—isn't it possible that the 
retailing sector will feel the consumerism 
movement more actively in the weeks and 
months ahead? 

What has happened to the old, comfort- 
able, docile consumer world with its tradi- 
tional concepts? After all, was it not that 
world which gave the consumer wide owner- 
ship of telephones, automobiles, radios, tele- 
vision followed by color television, and, soon 
to come, electronic ovens followed by com- 
puter ordering of food from the housewife’s 
kitchen and perhaps even telephones with 
screens? 

Charles Reich, in his book The Greening 
of America, asserts that modern large-scale 
organizations in association with the modern 
state impose their own truths and disciplines 
on people and persuade them that this is 
happiness, 

The absolutism of Reich’s position might 
have been a tenable position five years ago, 
but not today. Automatic acceptance of a cor- 
porate imprimatur is fading. Consumers of 
all backgrounds are complaining as never 
before. The New York City’s Commissioner 
of Consumer Affairs reports complaints rose 
from 45,000 in 1968 to 82,000 in 1970. And an 
Opinion Research Corporation study in 1969 
said 68 percent of Americans felt that new 
consumer protection laws were vitally need- 
ed. Two years previous a similar study showed 
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only 55 per cent felt that way. A great many 
outstanding college graduates no longer 
knock on business’ door. 

Our house may be a bit out of order. But 
we ... those of us who have the power and 
control... can use it to do something about 
it. Because the problem starts with us. 

Reich, in The Greening of American, says, 
“we tell ourselves that social failure comes 
down to an individual moral failure; we must 
have the will to act; we must first find con- 
cern and compassion in our hearts. But this 
diagnosis is not good enough,” Reich be- 
Neves. “It is contradicted by the experience 
of the powerlessness that is encountered by 
so Many people today. In 1968 a majority of 
the people wanted peace, but they could not 
turn their individual wills into action by so- 
clety.” 

So I propose we focus on ourselyes and our 
position in the business world, consider our 
span of control and dispense with the de- 
fensive. To borrow a slogan, let’s get back 
to the basics. 

It is my belief that the manufacturers 
and retailers who spend millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars on advertising are getting 
some just criticism from the consumerist 
who points to advertising as being a phony. 

Of course, not all advertising is phony, but 
there’s enough of it out there to give this 
point of view credence, The equating of Marl- 
boro cigarettes with the big sky country is a 
typical example of phoniness—what could 
be further from the truth? But advertising 
agency people and the tobacco companies 
have pushed this data in front of our eyes for 
many, Many months. It is my firm belief that 
we who manage the manufacturing and re- 
tailing enterprises of this country can elim- 
inate this kind of aberration provided we 
move our advertising messages from the psy- 
chological to the informative—or, to put it 
another way, all advertising must persuade, 
instead of persuading in the psychological 
emotional manner, let’s persuade in the in- 
formative manner. Advertising done in the 
informative manner is not likely, in my 
opinion, to run into the charges of phoni- 
ness that presently stem from the consumer- 
ist. 

If consumerism is to become a dominant 
value in our system ...and it must or our 
system will disintegrate ...the motiva- 
tion must come from the management. It is 
the duty of management to police ambiva- 
lence, anachronism and dichotomy in the 
company’s policies and actions—to put it a 
bit more bluntly, the conscience of a corpo- 
ration must be spelled out by the leaders. 

Humanization starts at the top. The smile 
of the clerk and the salesman and the at- 
tendant are refiections of the countenance 
of the people in charge. Give me a ruthless, 
tense, king kind of boss, and I'll show you 
a sales force generated by fear. Give me a 
single-minded, narrow, egomaniac executive 
and I'll show you a group of subordinates 
who advance by parroting the boss’ opinion 
on everything from family life to what he 
eats and drinks. 

Each of us has seen the results... the 
airline stewardess who is abrupt because she 
has to accept working colleagues based on a 
computer printout rather than personal pref- 
erence .. . the furniture salesman who gives 
you a disbelieving look when you complain 
about a scratch on a new table because the 
salesman’s boss told him: “That’s the way 
it is today and it’s up to you to sell the mer- 
chandise.” 

From the top executive level to the op- 
erating level to those who meet the public, 
the attitude of business must reflect the 
most positive nature of consumerism. The 
president of a leading American chemical 
company said recently: “Where once we 
looked at industrial research solely as the 
quest for new and better products, today a 
new, additional dimension is taking shape in 
our management responsibility. To put it in 
& nutshell, 15 years ago we would have been 
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happy to develop a plastic container that 
could be profitably marketed because it pro- 
vided a safe and more convenient package for 
food and beverage. Today, we must inquire 
into the plastic’s disposability. And if the an- 
swer is unsatisfactory, we had better go back 
to the test tubes, for if industry fails to 
screen its products for pollution control, the 
government and the public will.” 

Consumerism has demanded a change in 
how this chemical company operates, and the 
illustration of the new thinking at the top 
executive level will truly be far-reaching if 
it is repeated in implementation of policy 
at the operating level, in interchange with 
the public at the service level, and, in the 
efficacy of those who operate the back-up 
services, 

To achieve this positiveness, business must 
consider training in a new dimension—per- 
haps this new dimension could be considered 
an employee-consumer partnership wherein 
the employe demonstrates consumer con- 
cern in all outward manifestations. It can no 
longer teach the individual just the com- 
pany’s products and services, the company’s 
procedures. Today training should be in- 
tertwined with a sensitive feeling for the 
consumer’s expectations, the product’s ca- 
pabilities and side effects, the possible foibles 
of the company’s services and most relative 
and important, the sincerity of the company 
and its people to treat the consumer right in 
every aspect of the relationship . . . from the 
consumer's reaction to an advertisement or 
inquiry of a clerk to the ultimate usage of the 
product. 

Training has for too long been associated 
solely with a procedural book and orienta- 
tion tours. Today we need creativity and in- 
novation in training as never before. Train- 
ing is the bone structure of business; if it is 
strengthened with corporate support and 
given equal status to complementary disci- 
plines, then the consumer ultimately will feel 
the strength of reason and character which 
distinguishes lasting, prosperous companies 
from those that come and go. 

A winner profits by constantly looking in- 
ward to challenge itself, We did that in Pills- 
bury several years ago when our quality con- 
trol system seemed to be emphasizing control 
rather then enhancing quality. Our quality 
control operation really was an after-the-fact 
fragment of a mechanistic process. We needed 
an incline in quality and, so, quality control 
became quality assurance in name and, in 
fact, became a basic part of the manufactur- 
ing process. 

A new point of view was imperative to 
success, Whether consumerism today can be- 
come a reality also depends upon its image 
and a new point of view, The consumer says 
again and again in public opinion polls that 
he and she are skeptical of what they read 
and hear and buy. He reads an ad which 
states in large-sized letters, “free pies,” and 
then has to follow the small type to learn he 
must buy a sandwich between certain hours 
to get the free pie. She wonders whether the 
automobile company is truly concerned about 
the capabilities of the vehicle when the tele- 
vision commercial not so subtly points out 
the curvature of the model dancing around 
the sedan rather than the configuration of 
the car. 

There’s a place for imagery in consumer- 
ism. It’s the imagery of sales people who be- 
lieve management cares; it’s the imagery of 
advertising that relates to product virtues 
rather than the consumer’s emotions; it’s 
the imagery of a company that spends as 
much time and energy in handling a con- 
sumer’s complaint as a consumer’s purchase. 

Granted, to achieve this new point of view 
requires new programs and emphasis. I pro- 
pose that business begin by examining its 
relationships with publics other than its 
consumers. 

The vendor is a key man. The vendor’s 
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consumer is the business upon whom he or 
she calls. And if the business doesn’t behave 
like a consumer, then who can blame the 
vendor if merchandise and service is sloppy? 
But business’ obligation to the vendor goes 
beyond returning merchandise. Business 
must communicate its standards more ef- 
fectively to its vendors. 

I’ve carped about advertising, yet I'm the 
first to admit that the issue centers upon 
the client. First, we accept the fact that the 
account executive is the individual who is 
personally acceptable to the client regard- 
less of the person's creativity or intelligence 
or resourcefulness. We in business foster 
a climate in which advertising agency execu- 
tives feel they have an obligation to defend 
business without hesitation from any con- 
sumer or governmental complaint. They 
listen to us blow wind and then watch in 
which direction it goes. I recall the very able 
national advertising executive who told the 
Twin Cities advertising industry last winter 
that business “has to map out a massive ed- 
ucational program to tell the public what free 
enterprise and our system are all about so 
they can make an intelligent judgment.” 

The way to convince the public that the 
system is beautiful is to let them know by 
deed that business cares. And, as I’ve said 
before, we start by convincing our people. 

If only we could convince our people that 
they are the consumer’s purchasing agents. 
I am reminded of the cartoon picturing a 
sales person completing a transaction and 
saying to the consumer: “In addition to the 
regular warranty, I also give my word.” When 
the sales person tells me: “J don’t have that 
item, but J can show you something like it,” 
the use of the personal pronoun suggests to 
me that the sales person feels a deep sense 
of responsibility to give me personal atten- 
tion, as well as indicating a sincere sense 
of responsibility for the employer's best in- 
terest. Even more significant, the sales per- 
son is identifying with the company which 
would indicate the employer is treating the 
sales person on a personal basis. 

That is the purchasing agent concept in 
its very essence. This is the unique concept 
of a sales person aligning himself with the 
consumer (Herb DeGenere). But today that 
theory and practice wherein the sales per- 
son protects and looks out for the consumer 
is jeopardized by a new and disquieting num- 
bers game that all big business plays to some 
extent. Big cities are bigger and their con- 
sumer audiences have grown to the point 
where some of us may be guilty of saying in 
our sub-conscious: “Some people may not 
like our prices or our product or our sales 
people but there are others who won't mind.” 

The numbers game comes in two distinct 
varieties. In one, and I speak from personal 
experience, there is a high quality product 
which is appreciated and purchased repeated- 
ly by those who are fond of it. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are not enough consumers who have 
that particular fondness to make it eco- 
nomically worth while to make it available in 
our numbers economy. So we discontinue the 
product and a relatively few consumers think 
we have gone out of our minds. 

The second variety of the numbers game is 
the merchandising of stock sizes, regular 
colors, basic items, all based on what the 
computer tells us will move off the shelves 
sufficient to meet our sales and profit goals. 
If you, as a consumer, have off-beat needs, 
wear an odd size, or appreciate something 
other than what sells in the largest quan- 
tities, then you face hours of frustration in 
your shopping adventures. 

However you may view consumerism, I 
think we can agree that it won’t go away. I 
urge you to view the matter not as short term 
expediency, not as a fad or a passing fancy, 
not as a threat, not as a sinister influence, 
not as mischievous political chicanery, but 
as an opportunity. If we innovate and in- 
itiate before the government regulates, then 
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consumerism will have been an opportunity 
for us—when a tide is rolling as is consum- 
erism today, opportunities abound provided 
we are willing to change and look at seg 
business through the eyes of 

If we react and follow the leader after the 
government regulates, then consumerism 
will have only posed more and more prob- 
lems for business. 

Basic to every achievement in business has 
been gaining the trust of people. For con- 
sumerism when stripped to its bare essen- 
tials is the habit of treating people as you 
would want to be treated. It is an ethical 
framework which, in the 1970s, deals with 
the public’s growing and more demanding 
expectations of business. Our survival is 
keyed to those expectations. 


THE SST 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in an 
effort to interject a few calm reasoned 
thoughts on the practicality of the SST 
before the waves of hysteria and emotion 
descend upon us, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Salt Lake 
Tribune. 

The editorial makes several observa- 
tions concerning the possibility of con- 
tinued funding for the SST. While the 
entire editorial is good, there are two 
inca ae items I would like to men- 

on. 

The first is that President Nixon has 
“renewed the administration's pledge 
that the SST will not be committed to 
production until all environmental con- 
cerns have been thoroughly satisfied.” 

The editorial goes on to note that in 
addition to the precautions being taken 
to protect the environment, the eco- 
nomic circumstances are such that it 
would be less than wise to not approve 
the necessary funds. 

Troubles of the dollar in European money 
markets has underlined the folly of the 
U.S. abandoning its SST and giving up 
dominance of the world aircraft industry by 
which it earns substantial foreign exchange. 


This is in addition to the costs involved 
in terminating the contracts, money for 
which the Government will have nothing 
to show. 

Our colleagues in the House have faced 
up to the challenge of the situation, and 
I believe that in good conscience we in 
the Senate can do no less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, May 14, 1971] 
SENATE APPROVAL OF SST Now CRUCIAL IN 
LIGHT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

What caused the House of Representatives 
to recover its senses and vote to revive the 
controversial supersonic transport (SST) 
only seyen weeks after it had helped kill it? 

Are the same forces at work in the Senate 
which must also change its mind if the 
SST, like Lazarus, is to return from the dead? 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
Thursday approved the House action, 

The House reversal came on an amendment 
to convert $85.3 million in close-down costs 
into funds for continuing production of two 


prototypes. 
No radically new arguments were put for- 
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ward in behalf of the SST. But supporters 
made much of the contention that it will 
cost some $155 million to close down the 
program while the two prototypes could be 
completed for that amount plus $300 million. 
This arithmetic, in addition to the fact that 
$864 million already has been spent, appar- 
ently swayed enough members to reverse the 
original stand. 

The pending loan to financially troubled 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. was also a factor 
since some congressmen who favor the Lock- 
heed loan had opposed the SST. Help of SST 
supporters may be needed to gain approval 
of the Lockheed loan. 

Also resorting to arithmetic, SST oppo- 
nents say that it will cost an additional $3 
to $4 billion to turn out the first commer- 
cial SST, after the prototypes fly. But that 
is far in the future and the House was deal- 
ing with whether to appropriate $85.3 million 
now as part of the $155 million total close- 
down costs. 

The Senate killed the SST by a vote of 
51-46, Since then, thousands of workers have 
been dismissed by the prime contractors and 
subcontractors. France and Britain have an- 
nounced they would go ahead with their 
supersonic Concorde, Russia is ready to be- 
gin commercial service with its SST. Trou- 
bles of the dollar in European money mar- 
kets has underlined the folly of the U.S. 
abandoning its SST and giving up domi- 
nance of the world aircraft industry by which 
it earns substantial foreign exchange. And 
the Lockheed affair is also before the Sen- 
ate. 

A spokesman for Boeing Co. which was 
building the plane, said it may cost up to 
$1 billion for his firm to restart work on 
the SST. If true this would be more than 
has already been spent. 

The Boeing official also said a new start 
and a new contract should consider not only 
completion of the prototypes but construc- 
tion of production aircraft as well. We think 
not. The time to worry about production 
models is after the prototypes are built and 
proven out. We trust the Boeing official was 
thinking of production models when he men- 
tioned the $1 billion startup figure. Start- 
up costs for the prototype alone should be 
much less. 

In commenting on the House vote, Pres- 
ident Nixon renewed the administration’s 
pledge that the SST will not be committed 
to production until all environmental con- 
cerns have been thoroughly satisfied. Hav- 
ing the prototype is a crucial factor in soly- 
ing those environmental problems. 

The House has faced up and corrected an 
earlier mistake. In view of developments 
since cancellation of the SST in March, the 
Senate cannot, in good conscience, do less. 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN BAR AS- 
SOCIATION EXPERTS FAVOR 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
yesterday I spoke of the factors that one 
should consider when weighing the 
official opposition to the Genocide Con- 
vention by the American Bar Associa- 
tion. It should be recognized that the 
ABA’s opposition is far from unanimous. 
In fact, the ABA’s Standing Committee 
on World Order Under Law, and its sec- 
tions on Individual Rights and Responsi- 
bilities, Criminal Law, and International 
and Comparative Law, in short, the ex- 
perts in the flelds of law most relevant 
to the Genocide Convention, all strongly 
favored ratification, and their recom- 
mendations failed to carry the ABA’s 
House of Delegates by only four votes. 
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Section IV of the report to the House 
of Delegates of the section of Individual 
Rights and Responsibilities is entitled 
“The Genocide Convention Is in All Re- 
spects Consistent with the Constitution, 
the Laws, and the Ideals of the United 
States.” Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this section of the report be 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IV. THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION Is IN ALL 
RESPECTS CONSISTENT WITH THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, THE LAWS, AND THE IDEALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A, THE GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO THE GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION MADE IN 1949-50 ARE 
WHOLLY OBSOLETE TODAY 
The opposition to the Genocide treaty at 

the Senate hearings twenty years ago cen- 

tered around three main points.™ First, a 

general opposition to the “new concept” of 

government action by treaties. During the 
next two decades, the United States has 
entered into some 4,000 international agree- 
ments, without any noticeable diminution 
of its sovereign independence, nor any 
noticeable debasement of its standards to an 
international average. That treaties are the 
modern means of developing international 
law, just as statutes are the modern means 
of developing state and federal law, has been 
noted earlier, and hardly requires demon- 
stration. If some felt nervous or cautious in 

1949 about stepping on the new ground of 

multilateral treaties, including treaties af- 

fecting individuals, that fear is no longer 
justified. On the contrary, the only concern 

& United States citizen should have is that 

his country not be left out as the documents 

and issues of the new international law are 
drafted, debated, interpreted and applied.” 

Second, the opposition expressed the fear 
that by treaties in general, and by the Geno- 
cide Convention in particular, Article 2(7) of 
the United Nations Charter, dealing with 
matters “essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states” was being undercut. 
In the words of the ABA Special Commit- 
tee = “Shall we be governed in internal affairs 
by treaty law or by laws passed by Congress 
with a constitutional basis?” Again the 
answer has already been given. Article 2(7) 
is in no way undercut by the Genocide Con- 
vention. Domestic matters are as out of 
bounds for the United Nations as ever. The 
only effect of the Genocide Convention is to 
say that the issues specified in Articles II 
and III cover not merely one country, but all 
countries. If the United States wants (1) to 
take a complete hands-off attitude if geno- 
cide should occur somewhere in the world; 
or (2) to foster, shield, or protect the com- 
mission of genocide within the nation’s 
borders, then it should certainly not join the 
Convention. If neither of these attitudes is 
real, then the argument has no appeal what- 
ever. 

Third, the opposition, focusing on certain 
enigmatic language of Justice Holmes in 
Missouri v. Holland, considered that the 
Genocide Convention might be the opening 
wedge in a drive to exceed the legislative 
powers of the Congress vis-a-vis the states 
through use of the treaty power. Whatever 
theoretical merit there might have been with 
respect to this point, discussed for nearly 
ten years in the context of the proposed 
Bricker Amendment,” it has no relevance 
to the Genocide Convention. No one could 
have any doubt about the right of the Con- 
gress to prohibit genocide. Quite apart from 
the treaty power, the Constitution expressly 
grants to the Congress the power “to define 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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and punish Piracies and Felonies committed 
on the high seas and Offences against the 
Law of Nations.” “ And if anyone suspected 
that the Genocide Convention might be used 
to justify federal legislation in the field of 
civil rights, the events since 1949 have shown 
that the United States Constitution as cur- 
rently understood is quite adequate to sus- 
tain any civil rights legislation likely to be 
proposed and passed, and certainly far more 
ample to coverage than any authority possi- 
bly derived from the Genocide Convention. 
It is conceivable that a claim could have 
been made that depriving a racial group— 
say Negroes or American Indians—of the 
right to vote or the right to enjoy public 
accommodations is comprehended within 
Article II (b) of the Genocide Convention 
related to “mental harm”. But this thought 
is hardly more than conceivable: as we have 
seen, the whole thrust of the convention and 
its origin suggest quite different goals; more- 
over, Article II (b) like all of the definitions 
of the crime of genocide is governed by the 
phrase “with intent to destroy”, which would 
not seem to apply to even the most extreme 
segregationist measures which may be tol- 
erated by statute law in the United States.” 
At all events the barring of school segrega- 
tion, which was accomplished without any 
statute,” the passage of the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957“ and 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 all sustained by the Supreme 
Court, show that blocking the Genocide Con- 
vention has given and will give no comfort 
to opponents of federal enforcement of rights 
of minorities, while ratification of the Con- 
vention will add no powers to those the Fed- 
eral Government already possesses. 
Unconnected to the state-federal relation 
in the United States, the objection was also 
made in 1949-50 that the Convention under- 
takes to define a crime for which there would 
be punishment under federal law, without 
concurrence by the House of Representatives. 
This is simply a misunderstanding, resulting 
from a confusion about what is and what is 
not a “self-executing” treaty. In fact, ratifi- 
cation of the Convention would obligate the 
United States internationally to pass the 
necessary implementing legislation, making 
the crimes specified punishable under United 
States law. Failure by the Congress to enact 
the implementing legislation would leave the 
United States in breach of an international 
obligation, but in such eventuality no one 
could be tried in the United States for a 
crime not specified in the Criminal Code. It 
is certain that no one can be accused of or 
tried for the crime of genocide in the United 
States until legislation making genocide a 
crime has been adopted in accordance with 
our domestic procedure for passage of a law. 
To give an idea of what implementing leg- 
islation for the Genocide Convention might 
look like, a draft has been prepared and ap- 
pears at Appendix C.“ It may be noted that 
the draft follows the Convention closely, but 
not verbatim. Thus, for example, the words 
“aiding and abetting” have been substituted 
for the Convention's “complicity in”, and a 
number of comparable small changes have 
been made. Needless to say, no international 
convention can adopt a form of words in 
every respect suitable for eighty or a hun- 
dred different legal systems. One of the ob- 
jects of implementing legislation is to tailor 
a universal agreement to various local con- 
ditions. The draft in Appendix C, or some 
variation on that draft, could fully serve 
the twin purposes of adapting a general 
treaty to United States conditions and of 
preserving the principle that no one shall be 
punished by the United States for a crime, 
but upon conviction of an act prohibited by 
a law duly enacted by the Congress.” Any 
prosecution in the United States would be 
subject to all the safeguards provided in 
the Constitution, including the substantive 
guarantees in the First Amendment and the 
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procedural guarantees in the Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Amendments. 


B. THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS RAISED TO THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION ARE NOT MERITORIOUS 


In addition to the general objections to 
the Genocide Convention discussed above, a 
number of particular criticisms relating to 
the text of the Convention were made by op- 
ponents in 1949-50.” These are not of a di- 
mension sufficient, singly or together, to war- 
rant non-ratification. 


“As such” 


Why, it was asked, did Article II refer to 
the destruction of a national, ethnical, ra- 
cial, or religious group as such? Does this 
not create an ambiguity? The answer is per- 
haps it does, but so would the phrase with- 
out these words, Conceivably, an edict to kill 
all restaurant owners might be a subterfuge 
to kill, say, all Chinese within a country. In 
such an event, the words “as such” would 
give a possible technical defense to the au- 
thors of the deed. But that possibility seems 
very remote. In the past, genocide has not 
usually been disguised. It has been part of 
a deliberate, public, and political or reli- 
gious campaign. Rome set out to destroy the 
Carthaginians; Islam set out to destroy 
Christians; Hitler set out to destroy the Jews, 
as such, 

“In whole or in part” 

What did the addition of the words “in 
whole or in part” signify for the crime of 
genocide? Did it mean, in the words of one 
opponent, “driving five Chinamen out of 
town’’? The answer, again, is quite simple, 
and indeed, appears in the drafting history 
of the Convention itself." The object of add- 
ing the words “in part” was to preclude an 
argument that international destruction, say, 
of half or two thirds of the Jews of Rumania 
was not comprehended in the crime of geno- 
cide. 

In the context of this Convention, there 
can be no doubt about the distinction be- 
tween intent to destroy a national, ethnical 
or racial or religious group and intent to 
destroy some individuals belonging to that 
group. Nothing in the history of the United 
States since the early Indian wars quite adds 
up to the genocide within the meaning of 
this convention. If any race riot, lynching, 
or comparable event ever grew to the scale 
approaching genocide as defined in the Con- 
vention, the international obligation would 
surely add nothing to the determination of 
our own state and federal authorities to bring 
the perpetrators to full justice. 

“Mental harm” 

The thrust of the objection to this phrase, 
apparently, was that the critics did not 
understand it. As more facts of tortures both 
in Asia and in Eastern Europe during World 
War II have come out, as we have come to 
know about brain-washing in North Korea 
and of our own soldiers, and in Eastern 
Europe of various political and religious lead- 
ers including for instance Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, the objection to including mental 
harm along with bodily harm would seem to 
disappear. 

“The place of trial” 

One criticism of the Convention arose out 
of the possibility that, under Article VI, a 
person accused of genocide could be tried 
by an international penal tribunal, possibly 
without trial by jury and other safeguards 
to which a United States citizen is entitled 
under the Constitution. Again, the answer 
is simple. No such tribunal has been estab- 
lished.” If one were established, parties to 
the Genocide Convention would have the 
option whether to accept its jurisdiction or 
not. For the United States, that option would 
have to be independently exercised through 
the Treaty Power, that is only with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate by a two- 
thirds vote. 
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“Direct and public incitement .. .” 


The question is raised whether Article 
IlI(c) of the Convention, in prohibiting 
“direct and public incitement” to commit 
genocide is contrary to the First Amend- 
ment’s guarantee of free speech. The scope 
of the free speech protection in the United 
States Constitution has been subject to vari- 
ous interpretations through the years, par- 
ticularly as it conflicts with public order. 
Thus it is not possible to state categorically 
that any given statement is or is not pro- 
tected free speech, as against prescribed 
criminal activity. Our best judgment, for 
reasons spelled out below, is that any activ- 
ity sufficient to support conviction for viola- 
tion of Article IlI(c) of the Convention 
would fall outside of the First Amendment's 
protection. But the case need not rest there. 

Assuming the above judgment were wrong 
and an activity prohibited by the Conven- 
tion were held to be protected by the First 
Amendment, the conviction would simply 
be reversed. Nothing in the development of 
the treaty power suggests any other result. 
Indeed, in Missouri v. Holland,* the case 
most often cited as pointing the way to- 
ward expanded use of the treaty power, 
Justice Holmes specifically limited his 
speculation to “some invisible radiation from 
the general terms of the Tenth Amend- 
ment,” [relating to reserved powers of the 
states] and not to “prohibitory words to be 
found in the Constitution,” such as the First 
Amendment. Thus reversal of a conviction 
on free speech grounds would be perfectly 
within the powers of the Supreme Court 
(or indeed a lower court), notwithstanding 
anything in the Convention. Indeed, the 
Convention itself only requires (in Article 
V) that states undertake to enact, “in ac- 
cordance with their respective Constitution” 
the necessary legislation to give effect to the 
Convention. If a portion of the implement- 
ing legislation were declared unconstitu- 
tional, generally or as applied to a given 
defendant, there would be no breach of the 
obligation under the treaty. 

If the above possibility were very strong 
(and if incitement to genocide were the 
major provision of the Convention), there 
might be some cause for hesitation about 
the Convention.™ In fact, it appears that 
Article III (c) is drawn precisely to satisfy 
the prevailing interpretations of the First 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Justice Holmes stated the argument 
in favor of the constitutionality of a pro- 
vision such as Article III (c) in speaking for 
the Supreme Court in Frohwerk v. United 
States™ decided just after World War I. 

“We think it necessary to add to what has 
been said in Schenk v, United States * * *™ 
that the first amendment, while prohibit- 
ing legislation against free speech as such, 
cannot have been, and obviously was not 
intended to give immunity for every pos- 
sible use of language. We venture to believe 
that neither Hamilton nor Madison, nor any 
other competent person then or later, ever 
supposed that to make criminal the coun- 
seling of murder within the jurisdiction of 
Congress would be an unconstitutional in- 
terference with free speech.” 

The same thought was expressed thirty 
years later in a case involving an injunction 
against peaceful picketing to induce viola- 
tion of a state law concerning trade. 

“It has rarely been suggested that the 
constitutional freedom for speech and press 
extends its immunity to speech or writing 
used as an integral part of conduct in viola- 
tion of a valid criminal statute. We reject 
the contention now.” 

It is worth pointing out that the author 
of that opinion, for a unanimous court, was 
Mr. Justice Black, surely a justice sensitive 
to violations of the First Amendment. 

It is, of course, not easy to distinguish in 
all cases between permissible and impermis- 
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sible expression, or between condemnation of 
a racial, religious, or ethnic group and intent 
to destroy such a group. The distinctions 
drawn by the Supreme Court in this area— 
for example, between Chaplinsky v. New 
Hampshire,» Terminiello v. City of Chi- 
cago and Feiner v. New York® are not easy. 
If a person were arrested and prosecuted for 
inciting to genocide, doubtless the factual 
issues would be scrutinized with great care. 
The dividing line was expressed best, per- 
haps, by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his famous 
concurrence in Whitney v. California.” 

“+ + * even advocacy of violation, however 
reprehensible morally, is not justification for 
denying free speech where advocacy falls 
short of incitement and there is nothing to 
indicate the advocacy would be immediately 
acted on. The wide divergence between ad- 
vocacy and incitement, between preparation- 
al attempt, between assembling and con- 
spiracy, must be borne in mind.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

In its most recent decision in the free 
speech area, the Supreme Court, while dis- 
crediting Whitney v. California, appears to 
have reaffirmed the distinction drawn by 
Justice Brandeis in his concurrence. Revers- 
ing the conviction of a Ku Klux Klan mem- 
ber who staged a “rally” for television re- 
porters, the Court said: @ 

“* + * the constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and free press do not permit a 
State to forbid or prescribe advocacy of the 
use of force or of law violation except where 
such advocacy is directed to inciting or pro- 
ducing imminent lawless action and is likely 
to incite or produce such action.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

However hard it is in practice to draw the 
distinctions between advocacy and incite- 
ment, it is clear that in the definition of the 
crime, the Genocide Convention has drawn 
them correctly by these standards. 

In short, the particular criticisms of the 
text of the Convention are the sort of objec- 
tions that can be made to the text of many 
documents. Singly or together, they do not 
provide reason to reject the Convention. 
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% See Senate Hearings (1950) 154-230. 

2 This point, in the context of the growth 
of international law in the post-war period, 
is developed by Bernard G. Segal, President 
of the ABA, in a recent address to the World 
Peace Through Law Conference, Bangkok, 
Thailand, September 1969. 

374 A.B.A. Rep. 320 (1949), Senate Hear- 
ings (1950) 160. 

3 252 U.S. 416, 433-434 (1920). 

“There were several versions of the 
Amendment. For the principal one, see S.J. 
Res. 1 as amended and reported favorably 
by the Senate Judiciary Comm. 8. Rep. No. 
412, 83d Cong., 1st Sess. (1953). 

« U.S. Constitution Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 10. 

“There have been, of course, deliberate 
lynchings or murders with racist aims. But 
such acts have always been unlawful. 

*“ Brown v. Board of Education, 347 US. 
483 (1954). See also Cooper v. Aaron, 358 
US. 1 (1958), Griffin v. Prince Edward School 
Board, 377 U.S. 218 (1964). 

“71 Stat. 637 (1957), 42 U.S.C. 1971 (1964), 
sustained in United States v. Mississippi, 380 
U.S. 128 (1965) . 

“78 Stat. 243 (1964), 42 U.S.C. § 2000a-h, 
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United States, 379 U.S. 241 (1964), and Katz- 
enbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294 (1964). 

“79 Stat. 437 (1965), 42 US.C. § 1973 
(Supp. 1965), sustained in South Carolina v. 
Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301 (1966). 

“While the Departments of State and 
Justice informally discussed implementing 
legislation for the Genocide Convention, no 
government draft has been published. The 
draft has been prepared for this Report, for 
illustration only, and has no Official standing. 

“It seems no longer ne to address 
the possible overlap between the new federal 
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crime and a state crime, such as homicide. 
Such overlap is by now accepted without 
question, in areas as disparate as civil rights 
legislation, kidnapping, bank robbery, pos- 
session of narcotics, and as many more. For 
an early authoritative statement on this 
point, see United States v. Arjona, 120 U.S. 
479 (1887). 
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® See Senate Hearings (1950) 154, 199, 201, 
203. 
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Sixth (Legal) Committee of the General As- 
sembly in its debates on the draft prepared 
by the Economic and Social Council. U.N. 
Doc. E/794 (May 24, 1948). The debates ap- 
pear at 3 U.N. GAOR 6th Comm. 61, 92-97, 
Oct. 7, Oct. 13, 1948. 
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(Legal) Committee of the General Assembly 
in 1957. 12 U.N. GAOR 6th Comm. 155 (Dec. 
5, 1957). 

= For a thorough presentation of cases and 
scholarly discussion, see Emerson, Haber and 
Dorsen, Political and Civil Rights in the 
United States 512-601 (1967). 
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the convention but omit the language cor- 
responding to Article III(c) from the imple- 
menting legislation. That course is expressly 
permitted by Article V. For the reasons stated 
in the text, however, this course is not here 
advocated. 
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6 337 U.S. 1 (1948) Conviction of a speak- 
er adressing a crowd and attacking “Commu- 
nistic Zionistic Jews” reversed. 

& 340 T.j. 315 (1951)—Conviction of a 
speaker for “endeavoring to arouse the Negro 
people against the Whites” and refusing to 
stop when requested by a police officer upheld. 
Justice Douglas, dissenting in Feiner, wrote 
“A speaker may not, of course, incite a riot 
any more than he may incite a breach of 
the peace by the use of ‘fighting words’.” 340 
US. 329, 341. 

274 U.S. 357, 376 (1927). 

© Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 U.S. 444, 447 
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RECENT INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, recent in- 
ternational monetary developments have 
been cited as one justification for com- 
pulsory troop-cut legislation at this time. 
Acceptance of this position would mean 
that U.S. policy on our national security 
and on carrying out our treaty obliga- 
tions is determined by international spec- 
ulators and treasurers of multinational 
corporations. We must not be misled by 
such a charge. 

Let us consider the facts. The press re- 
ported statements by academic and re- 
search institutions which in the United 
States favored “benign neglect” of the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit and in 
Germany either the floating of the 
deutsche mark or its outright reevalua- 
tion. 

Speculators and corporate treasurers 
took these statements as a tip to get into 
deutsche marks and out of other freely 
convertible currencies. The result was 
that in a few days there was an inflow of 
dollars into Germany which in 2 days 
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equaled almost two-thirds of the total 
inflow in the previous 4 months. 

Buying marks was a fool-proof spec- 
ulation. Even if the mark did not go up, 
it was inconceivable that it would go 
down. A speculator could not lose. In 
addition he had the possibility of earn- 
ing a higher rate of interest on his marks 
than on several other currencies includ- 
ing U.S. dollars. Since the dollar is the 
world’s chief transaction currency, it 
will be some time before people can tell 
how many of the dollars flowing into 
Germany came from the United States 
and how many were switches from third 
currencies into marks. 

Confronted with this situation, the 
Germans closed their exchange markets 
until they could work out plans to deal 
with the inflow and hold the necessary 
consultations with their Common Mar- 
ket partners. The action taken was to 
allow the mark to float, that is have its 
price determined by supply and demand, 
with the announced intention of eventu- 
ally returning to the old fixed parity 
value. Payment of interest on foreign de- 
posits and purchase of domestic securi- 
ties by foreigners was also banned. This 
series of actions is aimed at removing 
the certainty of speculative profits. The 
German exchange market was reopened 
on May 10 and so far the new arrange- 
ments seem to be working well. After 
selling at a premium of 3 percent above 
the old ceiling on May 10, the mark pre- 
mium has ranged between 2 and 25% per- 
cent. 

When the German exchange market 
closed, speculators switched their activi- 
ties to the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, which then closed their ex- 
change markets. The Netherlands, which 
does not have a balance-of-payments 
surplus on current account, decided to 
follow the German pattern and float the 
guilder. Since the market reopened on 
May 10, the trend has followed the mark 
but with a lower premium of 1% per- 
cent at last report. 

Belgium which has for many years had 
a free market for capital outflows, ex- 
panded it effective May 11 when its mar- 
ket reopened, to include capital inflows 
also. The price for the Belgian franc in 
that free market has been around 1 per- 
cent above the official ceiling Belgium has 
made no change in its exchange rate 
for trade and other current account 
transactions. 

Switzerland, officially stating that its 
franc had long been undervalued, in- 
creased the value of the Swiss franc by 
about 7 percent. The Swiss Government 
had only recently been given the power 
to change the franc’s value without ad- 
vance legislative approval and took ad- 
vantage of the German and Dutch action 
to exercise its new power. 

These are the facts about recent hap- 
penings in major foreign exchange mar- 
kets. Clearly they all stemmed from hot 
money speculative inflows in view of the 
difference in the basic balance-of-pay- 
ments positions of the countries con- 
cerned. 

These deficits are a matter of grave 
concern, a concern shared by many of 
us over the past several years. They re- 
flect an urgent need to have a more re- 
sponsible Federal fiscal policy and to 
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allow American business to compete on a 
more even basis with international com- 
petition. Such fundamental questions 
must not be hidden by short-term pallia- 
tives which do not solve the basic prob- 
lem. 

Additionally, it is now generally 
realized that these massive speculative 
flows require the leading financial coun- 
tries to cooperate in developing new ar- 
rangements for dealing with such flows. 
The emergence and growth of the Euro- 
currency markets and the multinational 
corporation in the last decade has great- 
ly facilitated and expanded the possibil- 
ities for huge capital flow induced by 
interest rate differentials and the chance 
of speculative profits on exchange rate 
adjustments. 

The recent massive capital flows which 
temporarily closed some exchange mar- 
kets did not reflect any change in the 
size of the deficit in the U.S. basic bal- 
ance of payments. This deficit has been 
running at about the same $3 billion size 
as it ran last year and as it has averaged 
in recent years. The basic balance, of 
course, includes the balance-of-payments 
cost of maintaining U.S. troops abroad. 

So far as the future effect of the new 
rate arrangements on the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit is concerned, this is 
likely to be mixed. It may cost the U.S. 
Government and U.S. military personnel 
somewhat more in dollars for local cur- 
rency expenditures in Germany and the 
Netherlands. How much will depend on 
the size of the premiums over the old 
parity rates and how long they last. 
There will be no change in the cost of 
local currency expenditures in Belgium. 

On the other hand there are likely to 
be benefits to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. More tourists may visit the U.S. 
now that our prices will be cheaper in 
their money. The competitive position of 
many U.S. exports may improve for the 
same reason. Moreover, if foreign ex- 
porters in countries with floating or re- 
valued rates raise their dollar sales prices, 
U.S. imports of these products might be 
reduced or at least increase at a slower 
rate than would otherwise be the case. 
Any of these developments would have a 
favorable effect on the U.S. basic bal- 
ance-of-payments position and together 
they may be expected to more than off- 
set any increase in U.S, troop costs in 
Germany and the Netherlands, 

Against this background, there does 
not seem to be any logical basis for argu- 
ing that recent monetary developments 
justify legislation for mandatory troop 
cuts abroad as a substitute for the policy 
which the United States has been follow- 
ing with its NATO partners of negotiat- 
ing to reduce the balance-of-payments 
cost of maintaining our troops abroad 
and of seeking to negotiate with the 
U.S.S.R. on mutual cuts in troop 
strength. 

We should continue our present policy 
of negotiations with our NATO partners 
and jointly with them seeking negoti- 
ations with the U.S.S.R. We should not 
legislate troop cuts. However, we should 
also make it clear that this decision does 
not stem from a policy of “benign ne- 
glect” of our balance-of-payments deficit. 

The United States has been and con- 
tinues to be concerned about its balance- 
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of-payments position. Our basic deficit 
must be reduced. A major effort in this 
respect must be aimed at increasing our 
exports and making them more competi- 
tive in price by increased efficiency in 
production and plant modernization. 
Control of our domestic inflation is cru- 
cial to this goal. 

We must recognize, however, that even 
if we achieve a surplus in our basic bal- 
ance of payments, this will not assure 
that exchange markets will necessarily 
operate smoothly and without incidents 
like those of recent weeks. The cure for 
such incidents is development of new 
monetary techniques to regulate the op- 
erations of the Eurocurrency markets 
which have so greatly facilitated massive 
capital flows for relatively quick short 
run profits. 

It has recently become rather general- 
ly known that the practice of various 
foreign central banks of placing funds 
in the Eurocurrency, especially the Euro- 
dollar, market had the estimated effect 
of increasing world liquidity last year by 
over $3 billion quite apart from any in- 
crease in liquidity traceable to the U.S. 
payments deficit on the official settle- 
ments basis. 

It is too soon to tell what new mone- 
tary mechanisms will be worked out to 
solve these “hot money” flows. Clearly 
they will have to be developed on a co- 
operative basis with other leading finan- 
cial countries and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

In this framework, a cut in our troop 
strength in Germany and the Nether- 
lands cannot assure an end to exchange 
market disturbances. The solution of the 
troop strength problem and the solu- 
tion of the “hot money” problem will 
have to be negotiated not only sepa- 
rately but in different institutional con- 
texts. It cannot convincingly be argued, 
therefore, that recent exchange market 
events are in any real sense a basis for 
troop cut legislation of a type not before 
proposed. 

Let us consider the troop cut question 
on the basis of the relevant issues and 
not divert attention from them by drag- 
ging in extraneous matters like the clo- 
sure of some exchange markets which 
happen to have recently received big 
front page headlines. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade of the Senate Committee on 
Finance received the testimony of Mr. 
Ely R. Callaway, Jr., president of Burl- 
ington Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Callaway very candidly and per- 
ceptively presented his views on our Na- 
tion’s trade policy. I believe his state- 
ment merits the close attention of every 
Member of this body, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Cal- 
laway’s statement and related material 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF ELY R. CALLAWAY, JR., PRESI- 
DENT, BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Mr. Chairman Ribicoff, distinguished Sen- 

ators, I am honored to be here today. Thank 
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you for inviting me. May I commend this 
Committee for this attempt to have a mean- 
ingful and objective dialogue on this im- 
mensely important subject—International 
Trade and the problems the United States 
is having, and is likely to have, in its deal- 
ings in this area. 

I have prepared a statement, and you have 
it. A portion of that statement includes a 
summary of one clear and very meaningful 
example of the problem American industry 
has long had, and still has, in competing in 
international trade. 

This one example is the nation’s textile 
and Apparel Industry—an employer of 2,400,- 
000 Americans. Later in my presentation, I 
will cite some of the specifics of the textile- 
apparel import problem. I will refer to our 
proposed remedy for this problem. 

The U.S. economy as a whole is now threat- 
ened. What has happened in textiles and 
apparel is spreading rapidly to other indus- 
tries—many industries which are basic to 
the welfare of America, just as is the textile 
and apparel business. Our textile-apparel 
problem is no longer ours alone. We have 
“company”—unfortunately. 

Many industries—particularly those which 
we have always considered to be invulner- 
able to excessive imports because they are 
characterized as being of “high technol- 
ogy”’—are now losing their business in 
America to excessive imports. There is solid 
evidence—if one will only look—that within 
the 1970’s the U.S. economy as a whole faces 
a major threat to its well being. 

This threat is from ezcessive imports dis- 
rupting our markets. These are excesses 
which result not from free trade among 
nations, but from unfair trade practices. Free 
trade simply does not exist. 

Many predict that a trade war is coming. I 
say that a trade war is here—we are in it, 
and we are losing it. 

Many predict that if we try to protect our- 
selves in this trade war our competitor na- 
tions will Retaliate against us. I say that 
they don't need to retaliate—the current 
attack in their current trade practices is all 
they need for victory now and in the future. 

Because of the unfair trade practices of 
some of our strongest foreign competitors, 
many leading American businessmen are now 
saying cpenly that they cannot compete. Of 
our foreign competitors the Japanese are 
singled out most often. Evidence of this is 
found in Time Magazine, May 10 issue—the 
cover story. If you have not done so, please 
read this article—and the summary of the 
all-day symposium in which they describe 
the experiences of eleven businessmen in 
their dealings with Japan. Time entitled its 
cover story “Japan, Inc.—Winning the Most 
Important Battle”. 

Time Magazine, and most of the business 
leaders participating in the symposium, did 
accurately describe the symptoms of the ill- 
ness. I participated in that symposium. But, 
Time prescribed a medicine which, if ad- 
ministered, will kill the patient—in my 
opinion. In effect they advocated additional 
“Japans”, 

Forbes Magazine, on May 1, ran a feature 
story depicting the difficulties American busi- 
ness is having in competing with Japanese 
firms—here and abroad. Again the picture 
came through clearly—‘“yes” we do have a 
problem. Some parts of the problem were 
described by the heads of two of the best 
managed companies in the world—the Du- 
Pont Company and Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion. 

Some of the big international bankers in 
the United States are now beginning to be 
worried about some of their U.S. customers 
and are speaking out clearly against the un- 
fair trade practices of the EEC and of Japan. 

The current Business Week Magazine high- 
lights the problems the Steel Industry is 
having in competing in international trade. 

And so, the subject we are discussing 
here is very timely and very vital. Those of us 
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who have struggled with the import prob- 
lem for years are now encouraged that more 
and more of the leaders in American indus- 
try recognize that the United States economy 
is in trouble, and that something is wrong 
with our trade policy, American industry 
and American agriculture still produce the 
world’s best products; we are still the most 
productive nation on earth; we spend tons 
of money on new plant and equipment; we 
are still the world’s best managers of bust- 
ness; and we are good salesmen. But we are 
losing ground—fast—in our own U.S. mar- 
kets and in the markets of the world. Why? 
T'U attempt to answer at least a part of this 
question. If we find out Why we are losing, 
will we be intelligent enough and courageous 
enough to find the solution to the problem— 
soon enough? As we go along in the months 
ahead, I think you'll find that an agree- 
ment—even among business leaders—as to 
proper solution to the problem is the biggest 
bone of contention. 

Before going further, I think that you 
should have some knowledge about me, my 
selfish interest, and my company’s interest. 
This will at least give you some chance to 
know the degree to which you should dis- 
count the points I'll try to make. A few weeks 
ago at the all-day symposium on problems 
in international trade sponsored by Time 
Magazine, I proposed that we eleven par- 
ticipants first identify our own self inter- 
ests. I must not have spoken loud enough 
in making that suggestion—in any event 
what I suggested wasn’t done. But I do feel 
that some meaningful identity of the speak- 
ers is essential to the kind of constructive 
pst rd which you obviously are attempting 

ere. 

So—if I may take a moment—1I'll describe 
my own interests. 

1. As President of Burlington Industries, I 
am interested in the jobs of our 86,000 em- 
ployees—and my own job, 

If we can reasonably contain our own 
problem with imports in our fleld, Burling- 
ton has an especially bright future. If we 
cannot contain it, Burlington will not go 
“broke”, although many may lose their jobs 
and the future of our Company will be more 
difficult than it reasonably need be. 

We in Burlington are manufacturers and 
merchants of nearly all types of textiles and 
of furniture. Except for hosiery, we do not 
make apparel. The apparel manufacturer 
buys our fabrics, and so he is our customer. 
We are interested in his welfare. 

In Burlington, we are probably as complex, 
as modern, and as efficient as is any manu- 
facturer of any product of any type anywhere 
in the world. We have 120 manufacturing 
plants in the U.S. and 35 abroad—in Canada, 
Mexico, and South America and with heaviest 
concentration in seven countries in Europe. 
We very recently have entered into a joint 
venture in Japan—for tufted carpets—with 
Mitsubishi Rayon Company. We admire and 
respect our Japanese partners. 

And so, we are not traders operating in an 
atmosphere of isolation. We are not a one- 
product company which is sliding backward 
due to inefficiency and failure to keep up 
with the competitive world. Almost none of 
the textiles we produce in our plants abroad 
are shipped back into the U.S., and so we do 
not export jobs from America. We export 
fabrics to the rest of the world, but despite 
our best efforts, our export business is small— 
only about $30 million out of our own total 
Sales of $1.8 billion in 1970. 

2. My personal interests are (not neces- 
sarily in this order) : 

(a) I want to see my Company grow and 
prosper—here and abroad. 

(b) I want to see my industry grow and 
prosper. 

(c) I want peace to come to the world— 
today. 

(d) I believe that one of the best and most 
realistic ways to achieve peace and to keep 
peace in the world is through trade—among 
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all nations. But trade must be carried on 
with fairness and equity among all trading 
partners. 

(e) I am in favor of Protection—to a rea- 
sonable degree for all nations. I favor Pro- 
tection to the extent that it is needed to 
prevent excessive penetration (of any market 
of any country) by an exporting nation 
whose political and/or economic arrange- 
ments enable that exporting nation to en- 
gage in unfair trade practices. I favor Pro- 
tection for any nation to the extent that it 
is needed to keep any market in any country 
from being the victim of undue selfishness 
of businesses and/or governments—wherever 
they may be located. 

It has been my experience that many of 
our trading competitors around the world 
have gone much too far in continuing to 
insist on holding on to the trading advan- 
tages we gave them at the end of World War 
II, and in now developing even new and 
greater advantages for themselves. It has 
been my experience that most of the men 
whom I know in business and government 
among our major foreign competitor na- 
tions do feel that they have a right to con- 
tinue to have and to hold their trading ad- 
vantages. “America is rich, its natural re- 
sources are boundless, its towns and its cities 
have never been destroyed by war—we deserve 
to have whatever advantages we have in 
our trade practices.” 

Like it or not—believe it or not—this is 
the way our foreign competitors’ thinking 
goes and here is the root cause of the gross 
inequities we know exist when we compare 
our trade practices with those of our major 
competitors in world trade today. 

Retaliate? They don't need to retaliate. 
They only need to keep on doing what they're 
doing in their trade practices—and to scare 
us to death by saying in effect, “We'll Retali- 
ate—if you don’t allow us to continue to 
take advantage of you.” Is the U.S. a “pitiful, 
helpless giant”? No—but in international 
trade we've acted like one—up to now. Let’s 
change. For I believe that they—our com- 
petitors—will not change—soon enough. 
They like it as it is. 

You gentlemen know about these inequi- 
ties in trade practices. I don’t need to give 
you the details. Some of them were described 
accurately and fully by your own staff in 
its analysis of “certain issued” raised by 
the GATT—report dated December 19, 1970. 
Further, Senator Ribicoff’s March 4, 1971 
report to the Committee on Finance entitled, 
“Trade Policies in the 1970's” gives an excel- 
lent picture of some of the major problems 
the U.S. faces in carrying on international 
trade, 

In summary, Europe has found very effec- 
tive ways, by “hook or by crook”, to keep 
our products from excessive penetration of 
their markets; they have found ways to 
effectively limit the Japanese penetration of 
their markets; they (particularly the EEC) 
have thus forced the Japanese to try even 
harder to capture the U.S. market; and all 
the while they have threatened us if we do 
to them what they are doing to us. They 
have bought from us only those things that 
are in their self interest to buy, and this will 
continue, I predict. 

And what have the Japanese been doing? 
They have been doing everything right—tfor 
themselves! The Japanese are extremely able 
people and they have developed a system of 
domestic and international trade which, in 
my opinion, is unbeatable. The heart of the 
system—and its main strength—is that the 
entire Japanese nation is the equivalent of 
one company—bigger and stronger and more 
aggressive than any one company the world 
has ever known (or even thought of). This 
is the ultimate of all the monopolies ever 
dreamed of. Every segment of the Japanese 
nation—from the workers, through the busi- 
ness executive, the banker, the trading com- 
pany—all are in partnership with their gov- 
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ernment—working diligently for one common 
purpose—to become the world’s #1 economic 


power. 

The American people and American busi- 
nesses are protected by our laws from being 
harmed by American monopolies. For this 
reason, our anti-trust laws are good (al- 
though, in practice, I think most business- 
men in the U.S. feel strongly that our anti- 
trust laws are often enforced and/or inter- 
preted by our government to a silly and very 
harmful extreme). Even so, the fundamental 
purpose of these laws is to protect Americans 
from the ravages of monopolies. 

Where are the laws which protect Ameri- 
cans from the ravages of the most powerful— 
and the most aggressive—monopoly ever de- 
vised? Do we really believe that the loca- 
tion of this monopoly—10,000 miles away— 
makes it any less harmful to America than 
if it were located in Georgia or Connecticut? 
Do we really believe that the Japanese mo- 
nopoly was developed for any purpose except 
to capture any portion of any major market 
that might be desirable for them in America 
or elsewhere? Of course, it was developed for 
that purpose—and it’s working! Beautifully! 
For the Japanese. 

Do I resent the Japanese for having de- 
vised this brilliant monopoly? No, I do not. 
Although I feel that they are short-sighted 
to have pushed their advantage in America 
as far as they have, I hold absolutely no 
animosity toward them. But I do deplore the 
fact that our own government has—under 
these particular circumstances—failed to give 
adequate protection to American businesses 
and to the American people who have to date 
been a victim of this monopoly, Japan, Inc. 

What is this monopoly—how can I describe 
it? I cannot do it justice, even if I took my 
entire allotted time to do so. Therefore, as a 
picture for those who may not be aware, I'll 
use an event of only a few days ago—May 13, 
in Detroit. I'm going to take the liberty of 
using Mr. Henry Ford 2nd to show you how 
powerful the Japan, Inc. monopoly is, and 
to show you that many—too many—very 
smart and very able business leaders, (and 
Mr. Ford surely is one of those), do not yet 
really know what they are up against when 
Japan, Inc. decides to compete with them in 
a major way. But this is beginning to 
change—additional business leaders nearly 
every week are beginning to see that Japan, 
Inc, really is, or soon can be, a real problem 
for them. 

On Friday, May 14, The New York Times 
report on the annual meeting of The Ford 
Company stated in part: 

“Henry Ford II warned today that the as- 
sault on the American market by imported 
cars was just beginning and sald, ‘I frankly 
don’t see how we're going to meet the foreign 
competition—. We've only seen the begin- 
ning. Wait till those Japanese get a hold of 
the central part of the United States—. We 
may be a service nation some day!—hbecause 
American manufacturers could not compete 
with foreigners.” 

Knowing how difficult it is to be quoted 
accurately under such circumstances, I sus- 
pect that Mr. Ford really meant that Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturers cannot com- 
pete with the Japanese. For instance, the 
Germans, Mr. Ford’s biggest and best foreign 
competitor in the U.S. market to date, are 
a bit easier to compete against than are the 
Japanese since German manufacturers have 
& profit motive more nearly like ours, their 
workers earn much more than do the Japa- 
nese, and the German “system” as it affects 
their exports—while far more effective than 
America’s system—is not nearly so complete 
and effective a monopoly as is the Japanese 
monopoly. 

Let me give you one illustration as to why 
Ford Motor Company (long recognized as one 
of the world’s greatest in mass production of 
the highest technology products) cannot 
compete profitably against the Japanese if 
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the Japanese make up their minds to capture 
a big portion of Ford’s business. I think most 
knowledgeable men in industry will agree 
that if Ford cannot compete with Japan—no 
one can. 

I'll illustrate by taking a purely hypothet- 
ical case. Suppose that the anti-trust laws 
of the U.S. were suddenly suspended for only 
one day, and that a merger of a number of 
our biggest and best companies were allowed. 
Assume that only this one giant merger were 
permissible and that the next day all other 
companies in ithe U.S. would again be subject 
to our normal anti-trust laws. Assume now 
that a new corporation is formed—tet’s call 
it “American Monopoly, Inc.”—and that it is 
a result of a merger of the following com- 
panies which had banded together during 
that one day moratorium I mentioned—Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler Corporation, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Atlantic-Richfield, The 
Chase Bank, Bank of America, U.S. Steel, 
Kennecott Copper (and Peabody Coal), IBM, 
RCA, Sears, Roebuck, J. C. Penney, and Bur- 
lington Industries! 

And—let’s assume that this new giant 
goes to the U.S. Government and says “We 
would like to capture a big part of Ford 
Motor Company’s business. Will you help 
us? Will you let us “fix” prices—will you give 
us total protection against imports into our 
own markets while we are doing whatever 
we need to do in capturing Ford’s business?” 

Assume Uncle Sam says to American Mo- 
nopoly, Inc.—"Yes, we will help you, we will 
cooperate, in fact we'll be your financial 
partner in case you run into difficulty in the 
process—go ahead!” 

Now—under all of these assumptions— 
how long would the Ford Motor Company 
last? As long as ten years? Let’s ask Mr. 
Ford. 

Of course we are fortunate that in America 
our anti-trust laws won't allow an “Amer- 
ican Monopoly, Inc.” to exist. American busi- 
ness could not compete with such a mo- 
nopoly, and the American people would lose 
much in the process, 

But—we do have such a monopoly—in fact 
an even stronger one than my hypothetical 
one—competing against American industry 
right here in our own market! And that mo- 
nopoly—Japan, Inc.—has as its number one 
purpose the desire to capture a very sub- 
stantial portion of the richest market in 
the World—the U.S. market. Our laws and 
our trade policies are not adequate to coun- 
ter the obvious competitive advantages in 
“Japan, Inc.” 

The Japanese have developed for them- 
selves laws and rules and regulations, which 
when combined with their political economic 
and social structure, and their domestic and 
international trade practices, enables them 
to accomplish their purpose. 

On the other hand, our laws and rules and 
regulations, our domestic and international 
trade policy and practices, and our political, 
economic and social structure and our stand- 
ard of living—all of these factors combined 
and separately tend to make the U.S. unable 
to compete with “Japan, Inc.,” or with any 
other nation which might develop as an 
equally effective system. 

So—here’s the problem. How do we solve 
it? 

Do we develop a total system of monopoly 
the same as Japan’s? Of course not. America 
is too far down the road—taking a com- 
pletely different route. 

Do we abandon our anti-trust laws so that 
our companies can band together and with- 
stand the power and trading tactics of 
Japan, Inc.? No—for the anti-trust basic 
philosophy is good for American business in 
solving its own domestic economic problems 
and it is good for the American people. 

Can we persuade the Japanese to change 
their system to any substantial degree? I 
feel sure that we cannot—there’s not a realis- 
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tic chance of doing this—within the next 
10 f 
Should we then let Japan—and other na- 
tions which adopt a similar system—take 
the best part of our U.S. markets for indus- 
trial products? Should America become a 
nation of farmers, retailers, and services? 
Certainly not. To whom would we sell our 
services—how would anyone pay the bills? 
Mass consumption depends on jobs—amillions 
of them. And this means mass production. 
If we do want to drop to the bottom of the 
ladder economically, then we should let some 
other nation(s) take away our industrial 
business, Let’s not do that, 

Should we, as a general practice, embargo 
or very severely limit imports from Japan or 
other nations? No. Japan and all nations 
should have a fair chance to obtain and to 
hold a reasonable share of the American 
market—based on the merit of the product 
and its fair (not subsidized) price. A reason- 
able flow of imports into the U.S. is healthy 
for business, and good for our consumers. 

So, having rejected all of these alterna- 
tives, I suggest that we do the following 
things. 

A. We should tell the American people the 
facts about the inequities we face in carrying 
on international trade under current trade 
policy. 

We should inform our people: 

1. That serious trade problems have been 
caused by the development and expansion of 
the Common Market. 

2. That there are gross inequities in the 
GATT rules. 

3. That Western Europe systematically ex- 
cludes imports from Japan and from the 
less developed countries. 

4. That Japan is the most highly protected 
market in the world. As a consequence, 
Japan often sells products to its own people 
at considerably higher prices than they sell 
the same or similar product to Americans. 
Americans lose by this practice—because we 
lose our jobs as a result. 

5. That U.S. companies cannot own more 
than 50% of a company in Japan. 

6. That the great disparity between wage 
rates and working conditions throughout the 
world tends to make the U.S. the “dumping 
ground” for goods which are produced abroad 
under conditions that are illegal in the U.S. 

7. That the remedies that are available to 
U.S. industries injured by excessive imports 
resulting from unfair trade practices are 
not adequate to compensate for our com- 
petitive disadvantages. 

Just last week the Bureau of Customs an- 

nounced that it is beginning an investiga- 
tion of a complaint filed by my company 
charging that certain Japanese worsted fab- 
rics are being “dumped” in the U.S. We have 
an excellent case, we gathered our own evi- 
dence over a period of many months, and I’m 
confident the proceeding will end in an as- 
sessment of additional duties as provided by 
U.S. law. Most companies in America do not 
have the resources to gather the necessary 
evidence for such a proceeding—and neither 
is the U.S. government in a position to do 
the preliminary fact finding in this type of 
case, 
In any case, let me make it clear that a 
positive finding of dumping and injury in 
the Burlington case will apply only to the 
limited and specific worsted fabrics involved. 
It will not affect imports of apparel made 
of the same type of fabric. 

8. Let us inform our people that the major 
economic threat to the U.S, is from the Far 
East. 

Although I share the concern and frustra- 
tion now broadly developing over the exten- 
sion of Common Market membership which 
tends to make the Common Market even 
more protectionist and although the Com- 
mon Market represents a fundamental con- 
tradiction of the free trade doctrine and 
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GATT principle, I do not share the view that 
the next major trade effort of the U.S. should 
be another “Round” with the Common Mar- 
ket. I assume that the proponents of such a 
round would plan to persuade the Common 
Market to dismantle or re-structure its or- 
ganizations and/or its plans. 

9. We should tell Americans that the U.S. 
no longer has a monopoly on scientific de- 
velopment ability, on productivity, on man- 
agement skills, and on salesmanship. It has 
been at least 20 years since we did have such 
a monopoly—if, indeed, we ever did have. Un- 
fortunately, our current trade policy as- 
sumes we still have such a great advantage 
in these areas. This is unreal and the height 
of egotism. 

10. We should advise our people that the 
Most Favored Nation principle has been a 
great handicap—that the principle is obso- 
lete, and is probably already dead. There is 
no incentive for developed nations to trade 
tariff reductions if Japan, with its low costs 
and its brilliant monopolistic system, reaps 
the benefit of the deal through the applica- 
tion of the MFN principle. 

11. And let’s tell our people that there are 
serious limitations in Adjustment Assistance. 
We should fairly and honestly view Adjust- 
ment Assistance for what it is and not claim 
for it values that it cannot produce. Ad- 
justment Assistance, as a solution to Ameri- 
can industry and workers which may be 
seriously affected by low-cost monopolistic 
import competition, is useless on any large 
scale. I would suggest some trial determina- 
tions be made as to how Adjustment Assist- 
ance could operate as an effective instrument 
to restore large scale business enterprises and 
their workers to industry viability. Many of 
us strongly feel that Adjustment Assistance, 
claimed by some to be an effective method of 
dealing with excessive import competition 
should now be shown for what it is—a tem- 
porary expedient, useful only in isolated, 
short-term cases. It is merely another form of 
temporary public welfare—and only an ef- 
fective form of “burial insurance” for indi- 
vidual companies. 

12. And finally, let us talk to them realisti- 
cally about the chances for removal of non- 
tariff barriers which are so prevalent in other 
nations, We must recognize that it will take 
years and years to remove some of these 
and that others will never disappear, be- 
cause they are so deeply rooted in the self 
interest and in the social and legislative life 
of the nations involved. Many propose that 
the United States, as its next major trade 
effort, should undertake the initiative to 
discuss the removal of non-tariff barriers. 
Meanwhile, so far as I know, nothing is pro- 
posed to be done to deal soon enough with 
the worsening impact of excessive imports 
upon our domestic industries and workers. 
Even then some blandly admit that it might, 
perhaps, take as long as 25 years before any 
substantial progress would be made towards 
removal of non-tariff barriers. 

If this be the solution to the American 
problem in international trade, few of us 
would agree that we have the resources to 
wait that long. In any imperfect world of 
nations, peoples and ideals, the perfect world 
of attitude and practice requisite to the 
smooth functioning of doctrinaire free trade 
will continue to be illusive, In the process 
of waiting for that day, the United States 
must have the courage and resolution to solve 
its own problems. 

B. Having informed our people on these 12 
points, we should ask the Congress to enact 
new trade legislation which will recognize 
the trade advantages which we have either 
given to our foreign competitors or have 
allowed them to gain. This new trade legis- 
lation should establish procedures under 


which the U.S. will be able to solve its own 
economic problems if our foreign competitors 


do not give us reasonable and meaningful 
cooperation, This legislation should permit 
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the United States to deal with excessive levels 
of imports through the establishment of 
quotas, tariffs, or any such other devices 
appropriate to meet the particular threat. 
The legislation proposed would not be 
materially different from the Trade Bill 
which passed the House last year. 

When such legislation is enacted, the 
United States should undertake to convene 
the GATT nations for the purpose of 
modernizing and updating its rules so that 
the inequities and unfairness of the present 
arrangement will be removed. (Let us then 
call that agreement, The General Agreement 
on Fair Trade—the GAFT.) 

To this point I have talked about the 
international trade problem and the U.S. im- 
port situation in terms of the U.S. economy, 
the U.S. industry at large. I did so because I 
thought it was important that the broad view 
of potential damage to all American industry 
and its workers should first be portrayed. 
Coming as I do from the textile industry 
which has been particularly affected by 
excessive imports primarily from the Far 
East, I would now like to make a brief 
presentation of the specifics of the import 
situation applicable to the textile and 
apparel industries of the U.S. In so doing, I 
will make reference to some large charts here. 
I have also distributed some smaller black 
and white versions of these charts to each 
member of the Committee which I hope will 
assist in following my chart presentation. 

Starting in 1958, U.S. textile imports have 
steadily increased with a particularly strong 
surge developing since 1967. As U.S. textile 
exports remain relatively stable during that 
period the textile import/export trade of the 
U.S. as of the end of 1970 (chart 1) was in 
deficit by $1.6 billion. 

These imports, yarn through apparel, are 
shown by fiber delineation on chart 2. Cotton 
textile imports (which have been under in- 
ternational control since 1961 pursuant to 
the Short-Term Cotton Textile Agreement 
and its successor, the Long-Term Cotton Tex- 
tile Arrangement, LTA) have approximately 
doubled since 1961. In recent years the rate of 
increase of U.S. wool textile imports has 
slowed although imports of wool textiles con- 
tinue at an extremely high level, 26% of 
domestic consumption of wool fiber. Man- 
made fibers textiles and apparel, which en- 
tered the U.S. in relatively small quantities 
in 1961 have mounted steadily, particularly 
so during the past three years. As the chart 
entitled “Imports of Man-Mades Exceed Cot- 
ton” shows, imports are now substantially 
larger both in volume and dollar value than 
the quota-controlled cotton textile imports. 
Considering market acceptance, based on su- 
perior performance of certain fabrics made 
either of 100% man-made fibers or of blends 
of man-made and natural fibers, imports of 
those fabrics are certain to continue to in- 
crease dramatically unless regulated. 

As against the claim that the American 
textile industry is inefficient, the chart “La- 
bor Productivity in 1967” shows that produc- 
tivity in the American textile industry is far 
superior to that of any other textile produc- 
ing nation. This is particularly so in the case 
of Japan and Hong Kong. 

The chart entitled “World Textile Wages” 
shows how the productivity edge of the 
American industry is overcome by the wage 
advantages of our major foreign competitors. 
For example, U.S. textile industry average 
hourly wages are more than five times higher 
than those of Japan, eight times higher than 
those of Hong Kong and twenty-two times 
more than paid in Korea. 

The chart “U.S.-Japan Wage Gap Widen- 
ing” unhappily shows the gap between U.S. 
and Japan wages is widening to the dis- 
advantage of the American producers. 
Whereas this gap gave an advantage to Ja- 
pan in 1962 of $1.44 per hour, in 1970 that 
advantage had now increased to $1.98 per 
hour. 

The chart “Textile Wage and Price Index” 
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shows that despite substantial wage increases 
in the domestic textile industry the whole- 
sale price index of the industry’s products 
has remained at the 1957-59 level. This very 
convincingly refutes the argument that tex- 
tile import controls are or will be inflation- 
ary to the disadvantage of the American con- 
sumer. The record is Just the opposite; dra- 
matically so in the case of cotton textiles 
products which have not increased since 1961 
despite the LTA controls, The chart “1970 
Wholesale Prices” describes the performance 
of domestic textile prices as against those 
for all U.S. Manufactured commodities dur- 
ing the same period. Textile prices have been 
less inflationary than those of any other in- 
dustry; in an industry (textiles and apparel) 
with a combined GNP in excess of $36 bil- 
lion. The chart “Industry Profit Rate” shows 
the meager return on sales and equity of 
textile mill establishments as against those 
of all U.S, Manufacturing. 

The next chart shows the overall im- 
portance of the textile/apparel industry to 
the national economy. These industries ac- 
count for 2.4 Million American jobs, have an 
annual payroll of $10.8 Billion and pay fed- 
eral, state and local taxes of $2.5 Billion. 
One in eight of all U.S, manufacturing jobs 
is in textiles and apparel. 

The performance of the textile industry 
as a minority employer as shown by the next 
chart is also outstanding, both in trend and 
when compared with all manufacturing in- 
dustry. The textile industry is also an im- 
portant employer of female labor. 

The textile industry with approximately 
60% of its manufacturing establishments 
located in small town and rural areas re- 
lieves the large urban areas from the heavy 
burden of social and welfare costs which are 
compounded when unemployed workers and 
families move from rural areas and small 
towns to big urban areas. On the other hand, 
approximately 80% of all manufacturing jobs 
in industries (other than textiles) are located 
in urban metropolitan areas where the 
problems of rising costs for education, wel- 
fare and governmental services pose almost 
insoluable problems. 

The textile and apparel industry is a 
large purchaser and user of goods and serv- 
ices supplied by other American industries. 
It annually purchases fibers having a value 
of $4 Billion, invests in plants and equipment 
at a cost of $570 Million, purchases packag- 
ing materials at a cost of $240 Million, chem- 
icals and dye stuffs at a cost of $600 Million, 
power and fuel at a cost of $420 Million and 
trucking services at a cost of approximately 
$100 Million. So it cannot be denied that 
the textile industry is an important, we be- 
lieve, essential segment of our national econ- 
omy. If the nation were to lose these indus- 
tries or if they were to be seriously crippled 
the national cost would be extremely high 
and the dislocations of people and the result- 
ing social and political problems would be 
immense. Curiously, advocates of Adjustment 
Assistance as a panacea which will heal the 
wounds of injured industries would logically 
regard the textile and apparel industries as 
precisely the type of industries into which 
capital and labor troubled by import compe- 
tition might move after collapse of their ini- 
tial business enterprises. If we did not have 
a domestic textile and apparel industry it 
would be smart to invent one. 

Early in March the Japan Textile Federa- 
tion announced that the Japanese textile 
industry was undertaking a unilateral pro- 
gram to limit future exports of certain textile 
and apparel products to the U.S. The details 
of that arrangement are set forth in the 
attached text of the Japanese Federation’s 
declaration. As the announced plan fell far 
short of the requirements of a workable ar- 
rangement to deal with the import problem 
of the American textile and apparel indus- 
tries it was promptly rejected by the indus- 
try leadership. It was also rejected by Pres- 
ident Nixon in his statement of March 11, 
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1971. The president rejected this unilateral 
program of the Japan Textile Federation as 
falling “short of the terms essential to the 
U.S, in the following significant respects: 

“Only one overall ceiling for all cotton, 
wool and man-made fibre fabric and apparel 
textiles is provided, with only a general un- 
dertaking by the Japanese industry ‘to pre- 
vent undue distortions of the present pattern 
of trade. This allows concentration on spe- 
cific categories which could result in these 
categories growing many times faster than 
the overall limits. 

“The overall ceiling would be based on 
imports from Japan in the year ending 
March 31, 1971, plus a growth factor. During 
the two years that we have been negotiating 
with the government of Japan, imports of 
manmade fiber textile products have greatly 
increased, and in January 1971 they entered 
this country at a record-breaking level. More- 
over, the program magnifies the potential 
growth of the sensitive categories by includ- 
ing in the base, exports of cotton products 
which are already limited by agreement and 
which have been declining.” 

I think the President’s reasons why the 
Japanese textile industry arrangement is in- 
adequate and unacceptable are clear and 
correct. I could not improve upon the Pres- 
ident’s judgment as to the unacceptability 
of the voluntary Japanese industry proposals. 

In closing I join with others in this in- 
dustry in an appeal to the President and 
the Congress for the development of enforce- 
able government-to-government arrange- 
ments keyed to global coverage with suitable 
category delineation of specific textile and 
apparel products. All of this should be done 
in the context of a fair and reasonable base 
period and an equitable sharing in the in- 
creased demand in the domestic market be- 
tween domestic production and imports. Any- 
thing short of that will not work. 

I thank you for your courtesy and atten- 
tion. I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 


TEXT OF JAPANESE FEDERATION DECLARATION 


The Japan Textile Federation will follow 
legal procedures required by Japanese law 
to control exports to the United States of 
all textile products. In making this declara- 
tion, the Textile Federation emphasizes that 
these restraints are not to be construed as 
an admission that its exports of textile prod- 
ucts to the United States are causing serious 
injury or market disruption. 

If the pending textile issue between the 
United States and Japan is left unsolved, 
trade protectionism in the United States will 
be encouraged which will cause a worldwide 
chain reaction resulting in an unfortunate 
situation for both countries. This will pose 
a serious threat to free trade throughout 
the world. 

In order to prevent this situation and to 
solve the textile issue which has become & 
political problem and also to maintain and 
promote the political and economic relation- 
ships between the United States and Japan, 
the textile industry of Japan has decided to 
take this action from an overall viewpoint. 
The textile issue has been negotiated between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Japan for a prolonged period but the Textile 
Federation trusts that by this declaration 
such negotiations need not be continued. 
The Textile Federation further wishes to 
make it clear that this restraint is not to 
be construed as a precedent for similar ac- 
tion with regard to any other market for 
Japanese textile product exports, and trusts 
that these actions will not be understood as 
a precedent for other products being ex- 
ported from Japan. 

The restrictions will be applied as follows: 

1. Coverage. Restrictions will be applied 
to the aggregate total, excluding raw mate- 
rials, of the cotton textile products restrained 
pursuant to the present bilateral agreement 
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Detween the United States and Japan, as 
amended, man-made fiber textile products 
and wool textile products. The restrictions 
shall not at this time include any yarns. 
This exclusion of yarn may be reconsidered 
if there is a change in circumstances. 

2. Base. The base for calculating restraints 
shall be the aggregate total of exports from 
Japan for the first 12-month period in the 
15-month period immediately preceding the 
commencement of the restraints, as set forth 
in Paragraph 3 below, the cotton textile 
products, man-made fiber textile products 
and wool textile products to be at this time 
covered in Paragraph 1. 

3. Duration. Restrictions will be enforced 
from the first calendar month following a 
three month preparation period after the 
date of this declaration and will continue 
for 36 months. In the event that other 
nations, accounting for a substantial propor- 
tion of exports of textile products to the 
United States, do not enforce similar restric- 
tions (taking into account differing circum- 
stances in such nations). Enforcement by 
Japan will be from the first calendar month 
after the date such countries put in force 
such restrictions, 

4. Quota quantities (Measured on a physi- 
cal basis), 

(A) The quota for the first 12 month pe- 
riod of restraint will be the base as set forth 
above in Paragraph 2, increased by 5 per 
cent. 

(B) The quota for the second 12 month 
period shall be the quota for the first 12 
month period increased by 6 per cent. 

(C) The quota for the third 12 month 
period shall be the quota for the second 
12 month period increased by 6 per cent. 

5. Surveillance. In order to prevent undue 
distortions of the present pattern of trade, 
the Federation will exercise strict surveil- 
lance and take remedial action if necessary. 

6. Reservations. The Federation reserves 
the right to modify or terminate the above 
voluntary restrictions in the following cir- 
cumstances: 

(A) In the event that the United States 
imposes any general quota on textile product 
imports by legislation or administrative ac- 
tion or imposes new or higher duties on tex- 
tile product imports generally or takes any 
other action generally restricting the import 
of textile products into the United States, 
except that in the event the United States 
imposes higher rates of duty or other import 
restrictions on particular textile products by 
legislation or administrative action subject 
to Article XIX, or other appropriate pro- 
visions of the Genera] Agreement on Tariffs 
and trade, the Federation reserves the right 
only to modify (but not to terminate) the 
above voluntary restrictions; 

(B) In the event that there is a major 
change of circumstances affecting interna- 
tional economic conditions and foreign trade 
generally or textile trade in particular; and 

(C) In the event that Japan finds itself 
in an extremely disadvantageous position if 
nations not enforcing similar export con- 
trols substantially increase textile exports to 
the United States and do not adopt similar 
export restrictions. 

7. This declaration will be enforced in 
such a way as not to infringe the domestic 
laws of the United States and Japan. 

8. Nothing in this declaration shall affect 
the operation of the present bilateral agree- 
ment on cotton between the United States 
and Japan, as amended. 


‘TexTILe-AppareL INDUSTRY: A Mayor FACTOR 
In U.S. Economy 


PURCHASES ANNUALLY 
Fibers—$4.0 billion. 
Plant and equipment—#$570 million. 
Packaging products—$240 million. 
Chemicals and dyestuffs—$600 million. 
Power and fuel—$420 million. 
Trucking services—$100 million. 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


For two years, this administration has at- 
tempted to negotiate a voluntary agreement 
with the Government of Japan curtailing 
the excessive wool and manmade fiber tex- 
tile imports from Japan, The United States 
has sought to be as flexible as possible con- 
cerning the details of an agreement while 
consistently adhering to certain basic prin- 
ciples which we consider essential to any 
agreement designed to curb these excessive 
imports. These principles are reflected in the 
following terms which have been presented 
to the Japanese Ambassador by the U.S. ne- 
gotiator in meetings through January of this 
year: 

A limited number of categories of particu- 
larly sensitive products, covering about one- 
half of those imports, would be assigned spe- 
cific import ceilings. The ceilings would be 
based upon imports from Japan in 1969 plus 
a reasonable growth factor. Shifting of im- 
ports among these categories would be per- 
mitted so as to reflect changing conditions 
in the U.S. market, subject to limitations 
to avoid excessive concentration in any of 
these sensitive categories. 

If imports from Japan of any other cate- 
gory exceed the 1970 import level plus a 
more liberal growth factor, the United States 
could request consultation with Japan, and 
impose specific limitations if a mutually sat- 
isfactory solution was not reached. 

On Monday, following discussions between 
its Washington representative and the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, the Japan Textile Federation 
announced that the Japanese textile indus- 
try is undertaking a unilateral program to 
limit future exports of textile products to 
the United States. At the same time, the 
Government of Japan issued a public state- 
ment endorsing this unorthodox action by & 
private Japanese group and terminating its 
negotiations with the United States Govern- 
ment. On its face, this unilateral program 
falls short of the terms essential to the U.S. 
in the following significant respects: 

Only one overall ceiling for all cotton, 
wool and manmade fiber fabric and apparel 
textiles is provided, with only a general un- 
dertaking by the Japanese industry “to pre- 
vent undue distortions of the present pat- 
tern of trade.” This allows concentration 
on specific categories, which could result in 
these categories growing many times faster 
than the overall limits. 

The overall ceiling would be based on im- 
ports from Japan in the year ending 
March 31, 1971, plus a growth factor. During 
the two years that we have been negotiating 
with the Government of Japan, imports of 
manmade fiber textile products have greatly 
increased, and in January 1971 they entered 
this country at a record-breaking level. More- 
over, the program magnifies the potential 
growth of the sensitive categories by includ- 
ing the base exports of cotton products 
which are already limited by agreement and 
which have been declining. 

The deficiencies in the Japanese industry 
program make it clear that it will not result 
in an acceptable solution. It is well known 
that I would prefer a negotiated agreement 
to solve this problem. The maneuver of the 
Japanese industry, now apparently ratified 
by the Government of Japan, has effectively 
precluded further meaningful government 
to government negotiations, the resumption 
of which this country would welcome. 

Consequently, I will strongly support the 
textile quota provisions of the legislation 
now pending before the Congress, H.R. 20, 
a bill passed by the House of Representatives 
last year and reintroduced this year by 
Chairman Milis and Congressman Byrnes of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

At the same time I am directing the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to monitor imports of 
wool and manmade fiber textile products 
from Japan on a monthly basis. I am in- 
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structing that this monitoring begin im- 
mediately, with the results, including an 
analysis of any differences from what would 
have been the results under the terms we 
presented, to be made available to the entire 
Congress. 

Under the circumstances and in order to 
provide the relief necessary for United States 
textile workers and businesses this Govern- 
ment must now give the fullest considera- 
tion to the other alternative solutions to the 
textile problem. 


PRIVATE PENSION AND PROFIT- 
SHARING PLANS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, over 
the last several years, a widening inter- 
est has been exhibited by the Congress, 
the executive branch, the press, and the 
general public in the development and 
operations of the Nation’s private retire- 
ment system. Private pension and profit- 
sharing plans now cover an estimated 34 
million American workers and their fam- 
ilies, and are paying benefits to some 4 
million persons to supplement social se- 
curity pensions and private savings. 

The discussion of private pension and 
profit-sharing plans, particularly in the 
press, has frequently reflected sensation- 
alized conclusions drawn from isolated 
examples of alleged wrongdoing or weak- 
nesses in the private system. Indeed, as 
is often the case, the rhetoric has tended 
to obscure the factual situation. For this 
reason, I was particularly pleased to 
come across an article on private pen- 
sions that I believe offers badly needed 
perspective and helps present the issues 
and the facts in an evenhanded fash- 
ion. 

The article actually is in the form of 
an interview by the editors of U.S. News 
& World Report with Mr. Frank L. Grif- 
fin, Jr., who is an actuary and a consult- 
ant to the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Griffin has just completed a term as pres- 
ident of the Conference of Actuaries in 
Public Practice and recently retired as 
head of the Wyatt Co. in Chicago. He is 
generally recognized as a leading author- 
ity on private pension plans, and brings 
to this field objectivity and understand- 
ing which are rooted in many years of 
practical experience. 

Mr. Griffin is well-known as one of the 
authors of what is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most definitive study to 
date regarding the funding of private 
pension plans. Entitled “Status of Fund- 
ing Under Private Pension Plans,” the 
book was written for the Pension Re- 
search Council at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. The study was financed in 
part by the Federal Government and was 
written by Mr. Griffin and Charles L. 
Trowbridge, who has subsequently be- 
come the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration. 

As Mr. Griffin explained in the inter- 
view, one of the most significant findings 
of the pension research study “was 
that private pension plans in the United 
States were exceedingly well funded as 
of 1966, the central date of the study.” 
He went on to say that— 

Over 90 percent of all plans in the study 
were ahead of any reasonable bench mark of 
funding progress. So this indicates that the 


vast majority of pension plans are soundly 
based and adequately financed. 
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Mr. Griffin added— 

Another significant finding was that vest- 
ing, adopted voluntarily, was already quite 
liberal insofar as a majority of the covered 
employees was concerned. Further liberaliza- 
tion may be expected as more urgent benefit 
priorities are satisfied. 


The Department of Labor’s own studies 
seem to bear out Mr. Griffin’s comment 
that further liberalization of vesting can 
be expected. His study was based on 1966 
data, but the Department reported last 
year that— 

In 1969, plans with either vesting, early 
retirement, or both, covered 91 percent of all 
active workers participating in private pen- 
sion plans reporting to the Labor Department, 


Plans with vesting provisions covered 
76 percent of all participating workers in 
1969, compared to 63 percent in 1967 and 
59 percent in 1962, the Department said. 

I should like to add that as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, I 
am looking forward to receiving the re- 
sults of governmental studies that should 
bear significantly on the issues posed by 
private pension plans. It will be recalled 
that when the Finance Committee was 
putting the finishing touches on the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969, we asked the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion and the Treasury Department to 
study the vast range of pension plans and 
other forms of deferred compensation, 
and to report their conclusions and leg- 
islative recommendations. I understand 
that this work has been moving along, 
and as soon as our heavy workload per- 
mits, I know the Finance Committee will 
want to look into the results of these 
studies. 

Meanwhile, I suspect I would agree 
with the conclusion drawn by Mr. Grif- 
fin from his long years of dealing with 
many kinds of pension plans. The major 
problem associated with private pension 
plans, he said, is the fact that too few 
people in the United States are covered 
by any private pension plan. I am sure 
that as Congress seeks to curb isolated 
examples of abuse with existing plans, 
we will want to be careful not to do any- 
thing which would discourage the adop- 
tion of new plans at companies whose 
employees now receive no private retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled, “Changes Ahead 
in Pension Plans,” from the April 5 issue 
of U.S. News, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANGES AHEAD IN PENSION PLANS 
AN EXPERT REPORTS ON RISING BENEFITS, OTHER 
TRENDS 

As Social Security payments go up, private 
pensions are changing, too. More plans are 
becoming “portable” if you shift jobs. Retire- 
mentment before age 65 is offered more often. 
“Vesting’—giving the employe a share in 
a pension system—starts earlier. In this in- 
terview, an authority on pensions tells about 
benefits, safety of pension funds, other 
trends affecting retirement dreams of mil- 
lions of people. 

Q. Mr. Griffin, are important changes com- 
ing in the private pension system? 

A. Yes, there is no question about that. 
You need only read the newspapers to see 
the trends. 
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Sooner or later there is going to be addi- 
tional federal legislation on the subject of 
private pensions, for one thing. 

Q. How many Americans are covered by 
private pension plans? 

A. About 34 million individuals. That’s as 
good an estimate as exists. There might be 
@ million more or less than that. 

Q. Does the 34 million include both work- 
ers and their families? 

A. Not dependents—just individual work- 
ers or exworkers drawing pensions, in the 
private-employment sector only. 

Q. About how many people are already re- 
tired on private pensions? 

A. The best estimate I have is something 
over 4 million. 

Q. On the average, how much money do 
they get? 

A. Long service employes currently retir- 
ing under private plans probably average 
$150 to $200 a month—though many 
amounts are higher. 

The average for all pensioners who retired 
at any time in the past is of course lower— 
perhaps $110 a month. That is because pri- 
vate-pension benefits have constantly un- 
dergone improvement over the years and are 
still improving. 

Q. What kinds of changes in pension plans 
lie ahead? 

A. One is a trend toward earlier retire- 
ment. Some unions are pressing for that— 
for making benefits available before the 
traditional retirement age of 65. Many em- 
ployers are favoring the earlier-retirement 
idea, too, particularly in industries where 
automation tends to make the help of cer- 
tain older workers less necessary. 

Q. Who pays for pensions—employers or 
workers? 

A. Noncontributory pension plans, where 
the employer takes over the entire burden 
of payments into a retirement fund, con- 
tinue to predominate. There has been a push 
in this direction for many years, and most 
plans adopted in recent times have been non- 
contributory. 

If I were to make a prediction about this, 
though, I would say there is a possibility that 
new legislation might lead to a resurgence of 
contributory plans [where workers make pay- 
ments into the pension fund] in the near 
future. 

Q. Why do you think contributory plans 
will increase? 

A. One possibility—and it is still in the 
discussion stage—is that an employe's con- 
tribution to his pension plan, in the future, 
might be made tax-deductible to the em- 
ploye. 

Undoubtedly there are many small em- 
ployers who have held off setting up pension 
plans simply because they can’t afford the 
whole cost. But if such an employer could 
have a plan to which his workers contributed, 
he might decide he could adopt it. And 
certainly employes would have less resistance 
to a contributory plan if they could get an 
income tax deduction for their pension-fund 
contributions each year. 

Q. What other changes do you expect? 

A. An important provision being written 
into more and more private plans concerns 
what we refer to as “survivor benefits.” That 
is just a euphemism for death benefits in 
one form or another—pension payments to 
dependents, or lump-sum payments to family 
members or other survivors. 

Q. Are pensions and related benefits in- 
creasing in amount? 

A. Yes, there is a clear pattern in that di- 
rection. The goal in years past was to pro- 
vide a retired person with somewhere be- 
tween 40 per cent and 60 per cent of the 
annual income he had when he was work- 
ing, counting the employer-financed por- 
tion of Social Security. 

But benefits keep going upward with in- 
flation. There has been a change in the type 
of benefit formula used in many private 
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plans to relate pensions directly to pay 
levels near retirement age rather than to the 
average pay over a worker's entire career. 

Union plans which follow the pattern of a 
flat benefit per year of service also tend to 
be updated periodically in negotiations. 

Q. Do you notice more cost-of-living “es- 
calators” applying to pensions of people al- 
ready retired? 

A. There is a wider use of such escalators, 
but I don’t see any tremendous surge in that 
direction in terms of writing such escalators 
into plans that are now being set up. 

Employers have in many instances volun- 
tarily improved the pensions they are pay- 
ing their retired workers, and in some cases 
this has been agreed to through union nego- 
tiations. It might be a one-time adjustment, 
however, rather than any periodic increase 
tied to the consumer price index. 

I have clients who have done this. They 
have said, “We recognize that the pension 
checks sent to our retired workers are being 
clipped by inflation, so we will take the num- 
ber of years since each worker retired and 
figure that he has been nicked by a 2 per 
cent annual inflation. To compensate for that 
we'll jack up his payment 2 per cent multi- 
plied by the number of years since he 
retired.” 

Another, far broader trend is a swing 
toward earlier vesting of pension benefits. 
It’s a severance benefit, if you want to look 
at it that way. Most of the pension plans that 
have been approved lately have leaned toward 
more liberal vesting as well as toward the 
introduction of survivor benefits. 

Q. What is meant by “vesting?” 

A. As applied to pension plans the word 
“vesting” means, in effect, that at some point 
in time—in terms of years of service with a 
company or in terms of age—an employee be- 
comes entitled to a pension payable later on 
whether he leaves the service of the employer 
or not. 

Private pension plans have quite a fair de- 
gree of vesting today, but of course the exact 
degree varies all over the lot. Some plans have 
vesting that begins as soon as the employee 
has completed 10 years of service, or even 
earlier. Other plans combine years of service 
with age. Such a formula might provide vest- 
ing, say, after 15 years of service and after age 
45. That is a fairly common provision. 

Now, it is a fact—and many people don’t 
realize this—that every pension plan ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department has some 
vesting if it contains a provision for early re- 
tirement. Most plans do contain such a pro- 
vision. 

The Internal Revenue Service insists that 
there be vesting not later than the first age 
at which early retirement can be applied. 


MOST PLANS REQUIRE IRS APPROVAL 


Q. Why does the IRS have to approve a 
company’s pension plan? 

A. The tax people get involved if a plan 
is funded in advance—that is, if the em- 
ployer sets aside some money each year to be 
paid into a pension reserve. Such payments, 
up to a certain amount, qualify for federal 
income tax deduction as part of the employ- 
er's expense of doing business. That is why 
we often refer to “qualified plans.” So the IRS 
looks over these plans to make sure they 
conform to the tax rules. 

Of course, there are some plans that are 
not funded in advance. Those don’t require 
Government approval, The employer just 
pays the pensions as a disbursement out of 
income. But the number of people covered 
solely by informal pension arrangements 
like this is relatively small—perhaps half a 
million employees. 

Q. There’s been considerable talk lately 
about ““portability” of pensions—the idea 
that a worker, when he changes jobs, ought 
to be able to carry his pension rights with 
him— 

A. He doesn’t actually have any rights to 
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carry until he has fulfilled the vesting re- 
quirements of the plan. Once he has, there 
can be portability. This already exists under 
most plans today. 

But there has been some talk of setting up 
& central pension fund into which all em- 
ployers would funnel amounts to cover vested 
benefits of terminating employes. This par- 
ticular approach has been a red flag to a 
lot of people who fear all private-pension 
assets might gradually be siphoned off into 
the federal Social Security fund, if that 
should become the vehicle. 

Q. Suppose I work nine years for a com- 
pany whose pension plan doesn't start vest- 
ing until after the tenth year. Then I move 
on to another company whose pension rights 
vest in 10 years, and again I leave after only 
nine years. Couldn't that go on and on? 
I might have worked for three or four em- 
ployers and not get a dime of pension— 

A. Yes, that is possible, and that is pre- 
cisely why age should be substituted for 
service at some point in the vesting formula. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYE MORALE 


Q. Is the concept of a pension as a way to 
hold workers undergoing a change? 

A. The change came a long time ago. 
I don't think most employers now view their 
pension plans in that light—nor do employes. 

Take my own case: I worked 144% years 
for a company whose plan vested after 15 
years. The fact that I was not yet entitled to 
vested benefits had nothing to do with my 
decision; I left because I saw a better oppor- 
tunity somewhere else. 

Competition for workers has been a factor 
in the changed attitude. If you can tell a 
man when you hire him, “We have a fine 
pension plan here, and you don’t have to stay 
on the job for 40 years to get benefits,” that 
is a good talkng point. It’s far better than 
saying, “If you stick around until age 65 
you'll get a pension.” 

One of the best arguments for early re- 
tirement, which is a form of vesting of pen- 
sions, confirms this fact. Frequently it is 
cheaper to have a worker covered by a pen- 
sion plan and to retire him early than it is 
to keep him on the payroll, particularly if 
he is not carrying his weight on the job or 
if automation has made his particular task 
less important. There are cases where it may 
be more economical for an employer to pen- 
sion off a worker than to keep him around. 

As a matter of fact, pensions should be 
viewed as “good business” all around: better 
employe morale, opening avenues of pro- 
motion to younger men, more-efficlent opera- 
tion and so on, 

Q. In the light of all this, why don't more 
companies go for earlier vesting of retire- 
ment benefits? 

A. Many have done so. More-liberal vesting 
is well on the way, voluntarily. No less an 
authority than Isidore Goodman (tax-law 
specialist in the pension-trust branch) of 
the Internal Revenue Service said in a recent 
speech that new plans are being established 
at a greater rate than ever before and that 
additional features such as vesting and early 
retirement—sometimes death benefits—are 
being included. 

For those who have not voluntarily liberal- 
ized as yet, cost is the chief reason: You are 
providing an extra benefit, and you have to 
pay for it. 

This is one area that is widely misunder- 
stood. Many persons do not realize the true 
nature of vesting. They talk about someone 
leaving a company before he is vested thereby 
losing his pension rights. One cannot lose 
something before it is given to him, and 
John Doe’s vested right had not yet come 
into being. 

Vesting is an additional severance benefit 
which is acquired at a particular point of 
time—and not before. 

The loudest critics of today’s plans wish to 
create a new right—one which does not now 
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exist. In the meantime, they talk as if the 
employer were robbing the worker of some- 
thing to which he is legally entitled. 

Q. But for the younger man— 

A. Most employers and unions I deal with 
are not opposed to vesting; they are opposed 
to compulsory vesting—for this reason: If 
there are only so many dollars available for 
@ pension plan, who should determine how 
those dollars should be spent? Should we 
have higher pensions for those currently 
retiring, or should we give a vested right to 
the young fellow who leaves a job when he 
is 29 years old? 

It boils down to a matter of priorities. 

Historically, almost all employers have first 
taken care of the older employe who is about 
to retire—and so have unions, in their bar- 
gaining. 

Suppose a plan has been in effect for only 
two years. The employer can’t have paid in 
very much for the workers now ready to 
retire, so he customarily undertakes to meet 
a large past-service cost for the old-timers. 
He can’t put up all that money at once; he 
funds it over a period of time, just as a man 
does who is paying on a mortgage on his 
home. 

As time goes on, the funding for past serv- 
ice is complete. By that time, the employer 
can start to upgrade benefits, provide vesting, 
offer survivors’ benefits—whatever he chooses 
to provide or whatever he and the union can 
agree on. 

Q. Do most unions favor compulsory vest- 
ing? 

A. Some do; some don’t. Most probably are 
opposed to it for the same reason employers 
are: If they see that an extra 25 cents an 


hour, say, is being made available to improve 
a pension plan they want a say in how it is 
done. They think they know better than 
some bureaucrat in Washington how priori- 
ties should be set. That is my own position, 
too. 

Even so—politics and human nature being 


what they are—I think we are going to get 
compulsory vesting whether we favor it or 
not. If so, let’s hope we can steer it in the 
right direction. 

Q. What do you consider “the right direc- 
tion”? 

A. I think any viable program for universal 
vesting—and by “viable” I mean reasonably 
acceptable to opposing viewpoints on the 
question—would have to contain three cen- 
tral elements: 

First, vesting should be tied in some way 
to age. An example might be that a worker's 
pension rights become permanently vested 
after age 40 or 45. Another suggestion is that 
age plus length of service add up to 50. If a 
plan provides this, then a man who is 50 and 
who switches from one job to another won't 
need any further vesting qualification to be 
covered by & pension in his new job; he’s 
already vested immediately. And of course 
it’s the later years toward retirement that are 
the most important for a worker because his 
pay generally is at its peak and the pension 
increments he earns then are by far the 
greatest. 

As to the second point, I believe that any 
compulsory vesting ought to be applied only 
to a minimum layer of private-pension ben- 
efits and not to all benefits. That would give 
the employer some leeway as to the sort of 
benefits he wanted and could afford above 
that point. Otherwise, the very employers 
who are already doing the best job—providing 
the biggest pensions—would be socked the 
hardest with the extra cost of vesting. 

Further, providing a minimum level of 
benefits is consistent with the aim of sup- 
plementing Social Security and should fit 
the objectives of those in the Government 


who want to give the average guy some basic 
private benefits he is pretty sure to carry 
along on top of his Social Security. 


Q. And your third point? 
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A. I would specify that multiemployer, bar- 
gained plans—those set up under the Taft- 
Hartley Act—be subject to the same vesting 
provisions as plans provided by individual 
private employers. This would avoid charges 
of discrimination, simplify governmental ad- 
ministration and yet be reasonable in cost 
to those bargained plans which are indus- 
trywide. These plans already have consider- 
able employment transferability, so any ex- 
tra vesting costs would be very low. 


DIVERSITY IN BENEFITS 


Q. Mr. Griffin, can you tell us what sorts 
of benefits a typical pension plan provides 
for a worker? 

A. To satisfy varying benefit objectives 
there is such a diversity in the private-pen- 
sion field that it would be difficult to say 
what is typical or average. But most plans 
fall into one of three broad categories. 

First is the flat-benefit type of plan—of 
the sort widely negotiated by the United Auto 
Workers, for example. Depending on the 
individual company concerned, such a plan 
provides retirement benefits amounting to 
anywhere from $4 or $5 a month to $9 or 
$10 a month for each year of service. Fre- 
quently, such a plan is fully vested after 10 
years of service with a company. Some varia- 
tions of ths same plan have a formula to 
determine time of vesting: age combined with 
length of service—say, vesting after 10 years 
with a company and after age 40. 

A second broad category offers pensions 
based on a worker's earnings from year to 
year. Suppose you are covered by such a 
plan: Maybe 1 per cent or 1% per cent of 
what you earn this year is your pension 
credit for the year. That goes on year after 
year. As your pay goes up, your pension in- 
crements go up, too. We call this a “career- 
average benefit plan.” Vesting in plans of 
this type is sometimes less liberal than that 
cited earlier—but need not be, of course. 

The third type of plan—and one that is 
in the ascendancy—is by far the best from 
the standpoint of the employe. That is a 
plan where benefits for each year of service 
are based entirely on earnings during the 
last few years of employment. Assume you 
are covered by this sort of pension plan: It 
provides an automatic updating for inflation 
or for merit-pay increases you have received 
right up to the date you retire, so you enter 
retirement with a pension based on your 
standard of living at the time you stop work- 
ing. 

This type of plan may have an advantage 
for the employer, too: He doesn't have to 
keep updating it every few years to take ac- 
count of inflation or other factors that dic- 
tate an increase in employe benefits. 

Under any type of pension plan, ancillary 
benefits other than vesting are frequently 
included—such as survivor benefits, retire- 
ment options and so on. 

Q. Roughly how much money is represented 
in all the private pension plans in this coun- 
try? 

A. Estimates vary, but my own figure would 
be a total of about 150 billion dollars, ex- 
cluding plans for employes of various govern- 
mental units as well as Railroad Retirement. 

Q. Where is this money kept? 

A. About 30 per cent of the assets behind 
private pension plans are administered and 
invested by insurance companies, The other 
70 per cent is in trust funds which, in most 
instances, are handled by corporate trustees— 
usually banks or trust companies. 

Generally speaking, the employer in all 
these cases has little to say about how the 
funds are invested. He turns the money over 
to a professional investment institution to be 
managed. Usually the employer retains a right 
to set general investment policy by specifying 
broad investment categories and proportions 
in each. Most important, though, he cannot 
recover any of the pension money for com- 
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pany use once he has turned it over to the 
trustee. 

There are a few funds that are managed 
exclusively by union trustees or sometimes 
jointly by union and employer trustees, 

Q. When a company turns over its money 
to a bank or trust company, does the bank 
guarantee to see that pensions are paid at a 
certain level? 

A. No, 

Q. If the investments go down in value, is 
the retired person likely to get less pension 
than he expected? 

A. Again the answer is no—and the reason 
is that the bank or other trustee has noth- 
ing to say about the amount of benefits. In 
paying benefits he acts solely on the in- 
structions of the employer or administrative 
committee, who computes the pension ac- 
cording to the formula in the plan. 

When a man reaches his retirement date 
the employer notifies the trustee that on 
and after that date the man is to get a 
monthly check for, say, $280—or whatever his 
pension happens to be. That monthly pay- 
ment is to continue for as long as the man 
lives or for whatever time is provided in the 
pension plan. 

Q. What happens, though, if the total pen- 
sion fund has shrunk because of a decline in 
value of the stocks and bonds in which it is 
invested? 

A. The pension payments continue at the 
same amount; they are not reduced just be- 
cause the stock market drops temporarily or 
because the asset values are lower than they 
were. I am speaking of conventional pensions 
of fixed amount rather than the special 
“variable annuity” which has been intro- 
duced in a few situations in recent years. 

As long as an employer continues a plan 
he is responsible for seeing that the assets 
behind it, together with new contributions, 
are sufficient to keep meeting the payments 
as promised. So if there were a permanent 
decline in the value of a pension fund, the 
employer's costs—his regular payments into 
the fund—would have to go up. But if there’s 
only a temporary market decline, as is the 
case with most shifts in fund value, he 
doesn't get too concerned. 

WHEN A BUSINESS FAILS 

Q. What if the company goes out of busi- 
ness? 

A. That’s a different proposition, and I 
have to answer in an entirely different way. 

If a company goes out of business and its 
pension plan is to be terminated, the assets 
in the fund are then distributed among 
various preference-order beneficiaries as far 
as they will extend. Every funded private 
pension plan contains a provision of this 
type. It has been traditional in the past to 
give first call to those already retired. 

In other words, you first figure out how 
much money will be needed to provide pen- 
sioners for the rest of their lives with the 
pension payments that already have been 
entered upon. One of several ways that can 
be done is to get the best blanket policy you 
can find from an insurance company. You 
take that lump sum out of the assets, buy 
& policy that guarantees payments to all the 
people already retired, and get it out of the 
way. 

The next order of preference usually is to 
take care of all those who could qualify for 
early retirement. Then would come employes 
still some time from retirement but whose 
share of the pension fund already has become 
vested. After that, the usual practice is to 
allocate whatever money is left in proportion 
to the values of accrued benefits for all re- 
maining workers whether or not their shares 
are vested. 

Q. But suppose there isn’t enough money 
to go around 

A. Then the trustee will prorate any assets 
remaining after the prior allocations. 

Assume your interest in a pension fund 
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is twice mine: You'll get twice as much as 
I will—but the total of all our interests will 
equal what's remaining in the fund. 

Q. How often does this sort of thing hap- 
pen? 

A, There aren't many such cases, but one 
in particular that got a tremendous amount 
of publicity a few years ago involved the 
Studebaker Corporation. That stirred up a 
lot of talk—some of it, I’m sorry to say, com- 
pletely unfounded—about the safety and 
condition of private pension plans generally. 

There was no wrongdoing on the part of 
either the employer or the union in the 
Studebaker case. Both followed to the letter 
the agreements as to the funding of the pen- 
sion plan. 

The basic problem was a top-heavy age dis- 
tribution among Studebaker’s workers. A 
great many people already had retired and a 
tremendous number of others were pushing 
retirement age. So when they divided up the 
assets in the pension fund they made a full 
distribution down to about age 60—some- 
thing like that—and had very little left over 
for people younger than that. 

Q. Have there been many such examples? 

A. No. The Labor Department made a study 
of that question a few years ago, and private 
actuaries analyzed it in detail. They came up 
with some interesting statistics: 

Over the 10-year period covered by the 
study, which examined all terminations of 
qualified plans during that decade, only one 
quarter of 1 per cent of the benefits pro- 
vided under private plans were lost through 
plan termination. This is a remarkable 
record, 

To help put this matter in perspective, the 
effect of inflation on the drying-up of pen- 
sion benefits in that 10-year span was 120 
times greater than the loss due to termi- 
nation of plans. 

Q. Figures from the Labor Department 
show that about 500 pension plans, covering 
some 25,000 workers, are terminated each 
year. Does that tally with your own studies? 

A. Without looking them up, I’d say that’s 
about right. But you must note this impor- 
tant point: Most of these are not termina- 
tions of plans of companies that go out of 
business and deprive workers of all their 
benefits. 

Most terminations occur when there is a 
merger and the people covered by the former 
plan will be blanketed in under a new one. 
Or a company may decide to shift from one 
type of plan to another—say, from a profit- 
sharing type of plan to a straight-pension 
plan—and the old plan will be ended in fa- 
vor of a new one. But the employes don’t lose 
anything in those situations, 

So most of the terminations mentioned in 
the Labor Department’s reports are these 
technical types of termination where people 
do not lose benefits to any significant degree. 

LARGEST STUDY OF PRIVATE PENSIONS 

Q. Are there other statistics on the safety 
of pension plans? 

A. Yes. I might refer to an authoritative 
study on this subject done by the Pension 
Research Council at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. I was a coauthor with Charles L. 
Trowbridge, now the chief actuary for the 
Social Security Administration. 

The study was called “Status of Funding 
Under Private Pension Plans” and was pub- 
lished as a book in 1969, We studied plans 
covering some 9 million employes. None of 
the plans was identified, and all the statisti- 
cal work was done by computer. We were 
dealing with the largest sample of private 
pension plans ever studied. 

Q. What were the results? 

A. The most important finding was that 
private pension plans in the U.S. were ex- 
ceedingly well funded as of 1966, the central 
date of the study. Over 90 per cent of all 
plans in the study were ahead of any reason- 
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able bench mark of funding progress. So 
this indicates that the vast majority of pen- 
sion plans are soundly based and adequately 
financed. 

Another significant finding was that vest- 
ing, adopted voluntarily, was already quite 
liberal insofar as a majority of the covered 
employes were concerned. 

Further liberalization may be expected as 
more-urgent benefit priorities are satisfied. 

Q. Mr. Griffin, we talked earlier about the 
likelihood of federal legislation regarding 
private pension plans. Why are Congress and 
the agencies in Washington so interested in 
the pension field? 

A. Probably the initial reason was what 
happened at Studebaker. Publicity surround- 
ing the closing of the Studebaker plant made 
this a real political issue. The first bill in 
Congress, I believe, was introduced by Sena- 
tor Vance Hartke, of Indiana—the State in 
which Studebaker had its headquarters, 

Beyond that particular issue, however, it 
has been evident to pension actuaries and 
consultants for some time that legislation 
was likely to compel vesting of pensions to 
accomplish certain social objectives. 

Considerable pressure is being exerted by 
some people in Washington to make over 
private pension plans in the image of Social 
Security. They would like to see them 
modeled after the federal Social Security 
concept and tied into it. 

I don’t happen to agree with this because 
I feel that private plans sponsored by indi- 
vidual companies may legitimately have pri- 
vate as well as social objectives, These plans 
are set up for widely different reasons, be- 
cause types of employe and benefit priorities 
can differ. 

I think it is appropriate to work toward 
some improvement in vesting provisions, 
preferably on a voluntary basis, but employ- 
ers and unions should retain considerable 
freedom as to the benefits they provide to 
meet their own needs and preferences. Com- 
plete uniformity is not appropriate. 

In recent years, consultants who have been 
alert to trends developing in Washington 
have been advising employers adopting new 
plans or those revising and updating their 
existing plans to provide more-liberal vesting. 
They have recognized that this is going to 
come through compulsion if it is not done 
voluntarily. 

Actually, these moves toward liberalizing 
vesting as well as toward improving other 
benefits have been pretty constant—not only 
because of anticipated pressures from the 
Government but because it is good business 
practice to modernize and update retirement 
programs as finances permit. 

Q. What new pension-plan regulations do 
you see as most likely to get early attention 
from Congress? 

A. I would guess that action might come 
first in the areas of disclosure and fiduciary 
responsibility. 

As to disclosure, there have been widely 
differing proposals, but the basic idea would 
be to make sure that employees are given de- 
tailed information at regular intervals about 
their pension rights, the extent to which 
their pension coverage is vested, their ac- 
crued benefits—things like that. 

Some employers, particularly larger ones, 
already make some of this information avail- 
able on a fairly regular basis. They have the 
staffs and computers to do it. But the amount 
of work for a smaller employer could be hor- 
rendous if very detailed reports were to be- 
come mandatory. 

Q. What about the fiduciary-responsibility 
aspect? 

A. That would require adequate disclosure 
of certain types of investments made by a 
pension fund and would prohibit certain 
types of transactions. The purpose is to pro- 
tect the integrity of the fund itself. 

The Labor Department already requires 
that pension funds file reports under the 
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Federal Disclosure Act. These reports come 
in to Washington and are filed away by the 
Labor Department, but very little public at- 
tention seems to be paid to them. 

Q. Once an employer has decided to set up 
a pension plan, how long does it ordinarily 
take to get approval by the Internal Revenue 
Service? 

A. It depends on where he is located. Some 
regional offices of the IRS are more loaded 
with work than others. In the Chicago area, 
where I come from, by the time an employer 
has worked out all the details of a plan he 
generally can get approval in two to three 
months. 

Sometimes you can run into a snag. Treas- 
ury rulings are intricate, and local officials’ 
decisions may vary even though they are 
based on the same set of regulations. This 
can be a real nuisance for employers, em- 
ployes and the professionals who serve them. 

Just because you get a favorable ruling for 
& particular type of plan in Chicago, for in- 
stance, doesn’t mean you can get initial ap- 
proval for the identical plan in St. Louis. Of 
course, you can always appeal to IRS head- 
quarters in Washington and sooner or later 
get the matter straightened out. But it is 
frustrating and time-consuming. 

Q. How many companies follow the policy 
of investing a substantial part of their pen- 
sion fund to their own stock? 

A. Not many. Those that do so usually, in- 
vest only to a limited degree in their own 
shares. The practice is more common in pro- 
fit-sharing plans than in pension plans. But 
I suspect we are going to see legislation that 
will put a ceiling on the percentage of assets, 
of either a profit-sharing or a pension fund, 
that can be invested in an employer's own 
stock. 


“TOO FEW” AMERICANS COVERED 


Q. Do most private pension plans, taken 
together with Social Security, offer the 
retiree an adequate standard of living under 
today’s conditions—or do you see room for 
improvement? 

A. The ultimate goal, I suppose, would be 
to provide a retired worker with just about 
the same sum as he was earning, after 
taxes, while he was still on the job. And I 
am sure that will come about someday in 
the normal development of private-pension 
benefits. 

But I don’t think we can say that at the 
present time pensions are as adequate as 
we'd like them to be. More to the point 
would be to compare what the average per- 
son retiring, say, 20 years ago got as a pen- 
sion then with what a man retiring today is 
getting. 

People retiring now under a private plan 
who also have Social Security are likely to 
end up with 50 to 60 per cent of the average 
sum they were earning in the last five years 
on the job. And that doesn't count a wife's 
share under Social Security. All in all, I 
would consider that pretty good at this stage 
of the game. 

A far bigger problem than size of pensions, 
in my view, is the fact that too few people 
in the U.S, are covered by any private pen- 
sion plan. 


JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the bill for the relief of 
Soviet Jews, I wish to reiterate my deep 
concern for the Jews now living in the 
Soviet Union. We now have well docu- 


mented evidence showing that there is a 
large waiting list of Soviet Jews who are 
applying for emigration visas to the 
United States. These lists, plus reports of 
the Leningrad trials, and a variety of in- 
vestigations, indicate that the Jewish 
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population in the Soviet Union is being 
persecuted. 

The most convenient response to this 
news is to shirk our shoulders and go on 
with more important business. After all, 
there is little we can do. 

Maybe we cannot do all that we would 
like to because we are only one country. 
But we certainly can make the plight of 
the Soviet Jews vividly apparent to the 
rest of the world so that pressure can be 
brought to bear as in the case of the 
Leningrad trial. 

We in the United States can take even 
more concrete humanitarian action by 
urging our Government to issue addi- 
tional refugee visas beyond the quota al- 
ready allotted for the next year. We did 
not hesitate to take such action at the 
time of the Hungarian revolution nor 
should we hesitate today. 

This issue should not be whether or not 
the Jews will be permitted to leave. The 
question is whether or not the United 
States wishes to pursue its finer tradi- 
tions by welcoming Soviet Jews to this 
country, should the opportunity ever 
arise. 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP WEEK 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, citizens of 
all countries are fast becoming aware of 
environmental deterioration. People are 
realizing that natural resources are 
merely portions of a complex ecological 
pattern. It is particularly timely that 
Soil Stewardship Week, May 16-23, deals 
with the theme, “The World and They 
That Dwell Within.” 

During Soil Stewardship Week, all 
citizens are asked to be especially mind- 
ful of their obligations as stewards of the 
soil, water, and other natural resources. 

Hawaii’s soil conservation districts are 
joining 3,000 companion district through- 
out the country to provide local sponsor- 
ship of this observance for the 17th con- 
secutive year. The districts—along with 
their State and national associations— 
deserve praise and gratitude for their 
history of concern for the quality of our 
environment. 

In Hawaii, our Nation’s only island 
State, our people are keenly aware of the 
limitations of their land and other nat- 
ural resources. For nearly three decades 
two groups directly concerned with con- 
servation of land and water resources 
have made noteworthy contributions. I 
am speaking of Hawaii’s 15 soil and water 
conservation districts, charged by State 
law to conserve and protect land and 
water resources in the State. Iam speak- 
ing also of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Soil Conservation Service, which 
provides technical help through these 
districts to the people of my State. 

Hawaii is the only State in the Union 
with a completed soil survey, a coopera- 
tive survey accomplished under the lead- 
ership of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Soil surveys, of course, are the founda- 
tion of good land-use planning. The 
State is well known in planning circles 
for its progressive land-use laws. Its 
statewide zoning boundaries are strongly 
influenced by information provided by 
the SCS soil survey and interpretations 

The Soil Conservation Service is pro- 
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viding valuable technical planning help 
to sponsors of the Tri-Isle Resource Con- 
servation and Development project. The 
sponsors of Hawaii’s first such project 
are the County of Maui and the five soil 
and water conservation districts in the 
county. Local people expect the project 
will lead to improvement of the quality 
of life in the three-island project area. 

Two projects under provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 566, the Small Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, have 
been completed as of January 1, 1971. 
They are: First, Naalehu watershed 
project and, second, Puukapu watershed 
project, both on the Island of Hawaii. 
These were among the 10 applications 
for planning assistance which have been 
submitted to SCS from Hawaii. The 
other projects are in various stages of 
planning and construction. 

Selected plants tested at the SCS Plant 
Materials Center on Maui Island 
beautify the countryside, stop soil ero- 
sion, and improve the quality of agricul- 
ture in Hawaii as well as in other areas of 
the Pacific Basin. 

The success of this Federal assistance 
is due immeasurably to the efforts and 
leadership of the State’s soil and water 
conservation districts. Landowners who 
cooperate with districts for years have 
been effectively acting on the ecological 
concern today so widespread. Preserving 
the good qualities of life—one of the 
great challenges facing our Nation—is a 
continuing consideration in active dis- 
trict programs. 

The districts include practically all 
landowners in the State and 96 percent 
of the land, In fact, about 80 percent 
of the entire State is under cooperative 
agreement with districts, reflecting land- 
owners’ intentions to apply needed con- 
servation measures. Since the Soil Con- 
servation Service’s first study of con- 
servation problems in Hawaii in 1938, 
landowners themselves have invested 
more than $80 million in conservation 
practices. 

Hawaii's citizens are proud of the work 
accomplished through the district move- 
ment with the assistance of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and other agencies; are 
indebted to district leaders for their ef- 
forts to keep the public informed about 
vital reserve conservation and develop- 
ment needs; and are most appreciative of 
the continuing support Congress and the 
President have given to this program. 

In observance of the 1971 Soil 
Stewardship Week, President Nixon 
said: 

At the turn of the century, the chief en- 
vironmental concern of our country was to 
preserve what we had. It is out of this con- 
cern that the conservation movement was 
born. 

Today conservation is more important than 
ever, But it is no longer enough to merely 
conserve what we have: we must also re- 
store what we have lost. 

The task of cleaning up our environment 
calls for total involvement by all our citizens. 
It involves government at every level. It re- 


quires the help of every citizen. It presents 
us with a unique opportunity for every in- 
dividual to make a special contribution to 
his community and country. 

Soll Stewardship Week, 1971, crystalizes 
the urgency of the work that is before us. 
I know that it will be observed with the en- 
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thusiasm it invokes, and that America will 
be richer and future generations of our citi- 
zens happier because of what we together 
achieve. 


Mr. President, the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Sixth Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, regular session of 1971, 
adopted House Resolution No. 335, “Ex- 
pressing Support For The Observance of 
Soil Stewardship Week, May 16-23, 
1971,” the text of which is as follows: 


Whereas, the preservation of environmen- 
tal quality is not only a national objective 
of paramount importance but also one of 
this State’s major goals; and 

Whereas, for the past several decades, the 
Government and people of Hawaii have 
sought to preserve environmental quality 
through the creation of soil and conservation 
districts designed to implement proper re- 
source conservation and development; and 

Whereas, these districts and the Hawaii 
Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts are co-sponsoring local observances 
of Soil Stewardship Week, May 16th-23rd, 
1971 for the 17th consecutive year; and 

Whereas by the proclamation of the Honor- 
able John A, Burns, Governor of the State 
of Hawaii, the people of Hawaii will join in 
the activities and ceremonies recognizing this 
observance; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixth Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1971, en- 
dorse the proclamation of the Governor and 
encourage the citizens of the State of Hawaii 
to support the observance of Soil Stewardship 
Week; and 

Be It Further Resolved that the House of 
Representatives extend its congratulations 
and appreciation on behalf of the citizens 
of the State to the officers of the Hawaii 
Association and National Association of Con- 
servation Districts for their active sponsor- 
ship of this event; and 

Be It Further Resolved that certified copies 
of this Resolution be transmitted to the 
Honorable John A. Burns, Governor of the 
State of Hawaii; John S. Wilder, President, 
National Association of Conservation Dis- 
tricts, Somerville, Tennessee 38068; Northrup 
Castle, President, Hawaii Association of Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts, P.O. Box 
127, Volcano, Hawaii 96785; Clifford M., 
Hardin, Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 20250; 
Kenneth E. Grant, Administrator, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 20250; Fred Haugh- 
ton, State Conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, USDA, 440 Alexander Young Build- 
ing, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813; Sunao Kido, 
Chairman, Board of Land and Natural Re- 
perros P.O. Box 621, Honolulu, Hawali 


NORTHERN WESTCHESTER 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, of which 
Iam ranking minority member, recently 
conducted a hearing at the Northern 
Westchester Hospital in Mount Kisco, 
N.Y., as part of the subcommittee’s cur- 
rent round of hearings on health care 
in America. 

Many witnesses from Westchester 
County—representative of health care 
and consumers of medical services, 
patients—appeared before the subcom- 
mittee to discuss the delivery of health 
care in a suburban setting. 

Jerome F. Peck, administrator of the 
Northern Westchester Hospital, pointed 
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out that the goal of his suburban hospital 
is the same as the goal of every hospital; 
namely: 

To provide quality medical care at an 
economically feasible cost. 


This goal, he said: 

Cannot be achieved using conventional 
methods of hospital construction and hos- 
pital operation. 


He went on to describe for the sub- 
committee several construction and 
operation innovations being undertaken 
at Northern Westchester Hospital and I 
ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of Mr. Peck’s statement be printed in 


the RECORD. i 
There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY STATEMENT OF JEROME F. PECK, 
JR. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Jerome F. Peck. Tam 
the Administrator of the Northern West- 
chester Hospital. I am accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas McCance, Chairman of our Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Harold T. Brew, the chairman 
of our Medical Board and Chief of Survey, 
Mrs. Lyndall E. Boal, our Director of Social 
Service, and Dr. Morgan F. Pruyn, a member 
of our staff and a partner in the Mt. Kisco 

ical Group. 

eine of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
very much to welcome you and the subcom- 
mittee to Mt. Kisco and to the Northern 
Westchester Hospital. We are extremely 
pleased that you have chosen to visit this 
area as part of your hearings on Health Care 
in America, and we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify this afternoon. 


NORTHERN WESTCHESTER HOSPITAL 


The Northern Westchester Hospital is a 
non-profit, community hospital serving ap- 
proximately 130,000 people of northern West- 
chester County. Our “community” is both 
growing and changing. Population pressures 
are bringing more and more people into the 
northern part of the county and what was 
once generally an area of scattered, single- 
family houses is becoming a mixture of 
apartment houses, garden apartments, and 
housing developments, Moreover, new high- 
ways and new industries have assured the 
area’s continued growth in the future. By 
1985, the population is expected to increase 
by 65%. 

In light of this projected growth, we at 
Northern Westchester consider ourselves very 
fortunate to have a progressive, forward- 
looking Board of Trustees which has always 
been careful to plan for the future health 
care needs of the area. As you have seen on 
your brief tour of our facilities, we are now 
in the process of replacing, rehabilitating 
and adding to our physical plant. 

The overall goal of the Northern West- 
chester Hospital is to provide quality medical 
care at an economically feasible cost. Unfor- 
tunately, this noble goal is very easy to state, 
but extremely difficult to achieve. In fact, 
this goal cannot be achieved using conven- 
tional methods of hospital construction and 
hospital operation. 

Consequently, our new facility, to be known 
when completed as the Northern Westchester 
Hospital Center, will incorporate several new 
and innovative design concepts. It is our ex- 
pectation that the incorporation and utili- 
zation of the new concepts will enable us to 
achieve our goal of providing quality care at 
a reasonable rate for all the people in our 
community. 

Perhaps the most interesting and illus- 
trative of these new concepts is our plan to 
construct single occupancy rooms only. While 
at first glance this may seem to be an un- 
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necessary and expensive luxury, in reality it 
will result in significant cost-reduction as 
well as a significant increase in the quality 
of patient care. 

Studies have shown that the occupancy 
rate of two-bed (semi-private) rooms can- 
not exceed 85%, because the mix of male and 
female patients seldom matches the available 
rooms. Other difficulties occur in placing 
patients of different ages, in handling the ex- 
tremely ill, and in isolating potentially in- 
fectious patients. Two-bed rooms are thus 
often only half occupied. In Northern West- 
chester, patient preferences require moves 
from doubles to singles, when available. Each 
move costs the hospital 835 to $45. 

In sharp contrast, a nursing unit of only 
single-bed rooms is faced with none of these 
difficulties. And it can function effectively at 
a 95% occupancy rate. The savings result- 
ing from this 10% differential in occupancy 
rates far exceeds the higher construction 
costs of single-bed rooms. 

Moreover, patients prefer single-bed rooms 
and get better care in such rooms. They ap- 
preciate not being disturbed by the presence 
of a roommate with different waking and 
sleeping, TV watching, and talking patterns, 
They appreciate being able to discuss their 
problems in privacy with visitors, nurses, doc- 
tors, and religious counsellors. They appre- 
ciate the convenience of having shower, wash- 
ing and toilet facilities unshared with any- 
one else, They appreciate being able to have 
heating, ventilating, and lighting adjusted 
to their own desires and needs and being able 
to have their room door closed or left open as 
they prefer, Nurses and physicians, on the 
other hand, can perform all required serv- 
ices for their patients without disturbing 
room sharers. Even an orthopedic patient 
need not be moved for a change of cast. This 
long procedure can be carried out at his 
bedside if he occupies a single~bed room. 

Mr. Chairman, I have described this sin- 
gle-bed concept in some detail to make two 
points. The first is that the best care need 
not be the most expensive care, as I think 
my description has shown. The second point 
is that careful planning can uncover such 
economies as the single-bed concept. At the 
outset of our planning phase, a private fi- 
nancial contribution enabled a team from 
Northern Westchester Hospital to visit more 
than a score of outstanding new hospitals in 
this country and in Europe to become famil- 
tar with recent innovations which might be 
adaptable to our situation. We feel that no 
other hospital ever built has had the bene- 
fit of such extensive studies of the suc- 
cess and failures of other hospitals’ designs. 

Another innovative feature of our Hospi- 
tal Center will be a “service base” of four 
floors with a capacity for vertical and hori- 
zontal expansion which will be economical 
and which will not interrupt the normal 
functioning of the rest of the hospital. 

A new management engineering system for 
the nursing service has been built into our 
plans. This system has two principal advan- 
tages: 

1. Nurse staffing patterns will be set in 
accordance with the needs of the individual 
patients; and 

2. The handling of material will be ac- 
complished in such a way as to free the 
nurses from having to leave the patient 
areas, 

Other services new to our hospital will in- 
clude ambulatory care for minor surgery, 
extended care, minimal care, expanded out- 
patient services and home care services, and 
a psychiatric unit. 

With some additional beds, the increased 
utilization of beds, shared services with other 
hospitals on a regional basis, and the new 
emphasis on ambulatory care, we are con- 
fident that we will be able to handle our 
community's projected 65% population in- 
crease with only a 35% immediate increase 
in beds. 
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HEALTH MANPOWER 


I would like to say just a few words about 
a subject of immediate concern to your sub- 
committee: health manpower. 

We at Northern Westchester share your 
concern about the shortage and mal-dis- 
tribution of health professionals of all types. 
The estimated current shortage of 50,000 
physicians, 150,000 nurses, and over a quar- 
ter of a million allied health professionals 
(including 105,000 environmental special- 
ists) is staggering enough, But the projected 
shortage figures for 1980—26,000 physicians, 
210,000 nurses, and almost a half million 
allied health professionals—is truly fright- 
ening to a hospital center such as ours. The 
excessive competition for scarce specialists 
has two major adverse effects on a hospital: 
staff shortages and increased costs resulting 
from the large salaries which have to be paid 
to meet the competition. Unfortunately, both 
of these adverse effects have to be passed on 
to the patient in the form of less complete 
care and higher per diem charges. 

Fortunately, our enlarged facilities will 
make possible a greatly expanded teaching 
and training program. Within the next few 
years the present New York Medical College 
will move out of that city and relocate at the 
county’s Grasslands Hospital, near White 
Plains, to become the Westchester Medical 
College. 

Arrangements have already been made for 
an extremely close affiliation between the 
Northern Westchester Hospital and this new 
institution, Many of its undergraduate and 
post-graduate students will come to our 
hospital for clinical, bedside training 
coupled with instruction in our classrooms, 
A number of our senior physicians will re- 
ceive appointments as Professors or Ad- 
juncts in their respective specialties. 

While these young physicians and phy- 
sicians-to-be will be coming to us pri- 
marily to receive clinical training, their 
presence on duty here will permit us to 
provide more skilled services to our pa- 
tients and, at the same time, their questing 
minds will serve as a constant stimulus to 
all our staff. Many will remain with us, after 
they win their medical degrees, to serve 
their internships or residencies. And the very 
best among them will undoubtedly join our 
permanent medical staff and settle in our 
community to share in serving its medical 
needs. 

Similar affiliations with the Nursing and 
Technicians-Training Schools of the Medical 
College will also be made possible by our new 
teaching facilities. 


FINANCING HEALTH CARE FACILITIES 


The most recent expansion of our facilities 
took place approximately ten years ago, when 
a three-million dollar addition was cons- 
tructed. This project added eighty-nine new 
beds, two cafeterias, a diet kitchen, one of 
the country’s first intensive care units, plus 
some other much-needed space. A substan- 
tial amount of this project was financed by 
& Federal Hill-Burton grant. 

Unfortunately, in 1971, when we face the 
need for still more space, the Hill-Burton 
program is no longer a likely source of assist- 
ance. As you know, the grant program has 
been cut back to the point where for Fiscal 
Year 1972, the Administration is requesting 
an appropriation of just $58.3 million for 
such grants to be allocated among the fifty 
states. The cost of our construction project 
alone is $30 million—more than half the 
amount the Federal Government proposes to 
make available for the entire Nation! 

A construction grant program of reason- 
able proportions is clearly needed if the 
health care needs of the country are to be 
met. Continued reliance on loan programs 
alone, either direct loans or guaranteed 
loans, will result in prohibitive construction 
costs in many instances and excessive per 
diem costs in others, since mortgage pay- 
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ments must come out of operating revenue. 

We at Northern Westchester have devel- 
oped our plans in close cooperation with the 
New York State Department of Health and, 
until very recently, we were confident of 
receiving a mortgage loan under Section 28B 
of the New York Public Health Law which 
would cover half the cost of our project. We 
were prepared to raise the other $15 million 
from private contributions and, in fact, had 
accumulated gifts and pledges totaling near- 
ly $10 million. However, on March 24 of this 
year, we were informed by the New York De- 
partment of Health that the maximum mort- 
gage loan permitted for our construction 
program had been administratively reduced 
from $15 million to $10 million. This deci- 
sion was based on a State-wide “review” of 
all projects requesting mortgage loans. We 
were subsequently informed by the Depart- 
ment that we should be able to construct 
our new facility for $16 million instead of 
the $30 million which had previously been 
agreed to. Later on we were told that perhaps 
our project could be constructed for $24 mil- 
lion if we conduct an “in depth architec- 
tural review” of our current plans. We are 
now in the process of appealing this rather 
arbitrary and, we feel, unjustified decision. 

I raise this point only to illustrate the 
extent to which hospitals often find them- 
selves at the mercy of various government 
agencies. In a peculiar sense we were per- 
haps fortunate that the Hill-Burton program 
had already been sharply cut back by the 
time we were ready to arrange financing, 
since we were at no time counting on sup- 
port from that source. Hence, our plans were 
not disrupted by any Federal funding de- 
cisions. The New York State problem, of 
course, is another matter. It is our hope, 
however, that we will be able to clear the 
matter up with no loss of either construc- 
tion time, money already spent on the pro- 
ject, or the innovations which will make 
possible our goal of quality care at a feasible 
cost. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I would like Dr. Brew to briefiy 
discuss the patterns of medical care in this 
community, especially as they relate to our 
hospital. Following that, Mrs. Boal will give 
you a brief rundown on the problems in the 
area of social services faced by our commu- 
nity, and then Dr. Pruyn will say a few words 
about the Mount Kisco Medical Group (a 
private group practice in our community). 

I thank you once again for this oppor- 
tunity to testify. We will be happy to answer 
any questions you may have. 


WARNINGS OUT OF THE 
WOODWORK 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD a commentary by Nicholas 
von Hoffman, published in the Washing- 
ton Post of today, May 19, 1971. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WARNINGS OUT OF THE WOODWORK 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 

Today the Senate votes on Mike Mansfield’s 
proposition to halve the number of troops 
we keep in Europe doing nothing other than 
satisfying ancient geopolitical theories. They 
have been there for a generation. It was pre- 
cisely 20 years ago that they were sent over 
the objections of men like Sen. Robert A. 
Taft and other well-known Reds. 

The thought of the removal of any of these 
troops touches off something close to hys- 
teria, not only in the present administration 
but among the ghosts of administrations 
past. Characters have been coming out of the 
woodwork whom we haven't seen in years to 
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shake bony fingers of warning at us. They 
even found old Dean Acheson to bulge his 
eyes and twitch his moustache while he de- 
cried the very idea and called it “asinine.” 

He was calling Taft names two decades 
ago. But whose judgment have the years 
shown to be more wisely founded, Acheson's. 
Truman’s, Dulles’ or Taft’s? Taft is dead, but 
this is a propitious time to print excerpts 
from his speech to the Senate of the United 
States on January 5th, 1951: 

“During recent years a theory has de- 
veloped that there shall be no criticism of 
the foreign policy of the administration, that 
any such criticism is an attack on the unity 
cf the nation, that it gives aid and comfort 
to the enemy, and that it sabotages any idea 
cf a bipartisan foreign policy for the na- 
tional benefit. I venture to state that this 
proposition is a fallacy and a very dangerous 
fallacy threatening the very existence of the 
nation. 

“In very recent days we have heard ap- 
peals for unity from the administration and 
from its supporters. I suggest that these 
appeals are an attempt to cover up the past 
faults and failures of the administration and 
enable it to maintain the secrecy which has 
largely enveloped our foreign policy since the 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. .. . It is still 
fashionable to meet any criticism by cries 
of isolation. Criticisms are met by the calling 
of names rather by intelligent debate. 

ay . It seems to me that our battle 
against communism is in fact a world-wide 
battle and must be fought on the world 
stage. What I object to is undertaking to 
fight that battle primarily on the vast land 
areas of the continent of Europe or the con- 
tinent of Asia where we are at the greatest 
disadvantage in a war with Russia... We 
must not undertake anything beyond our 
power, as we have in Korea. We must not 
assume obligations by treaty or otherwise 
which require any extensive use of Ameri- 
can land forces. 

~g . In committee Secretary Acheson 
was asked the direct question by Sen. Hick- 
enlooper: ‘Are we going to be expected to 
send substantial numbers of troops over there 
as a more or less permanent contribution to 
the development of these countries’ capac- 
ity to resist?’ 

“Secretary Acheson: “The answer to that 
question, Senator, is a clear and absolute 
No.’ 

“Is such a military possible for any period 
of years without inflation and the loss of 
liberty at home? 

, . The larger the Army with very lit- 
tle to do, the more difficult it will be to main- 
tain its morale. 

“The key to all the problems before Con- 
gress lies in the size of our military budget. 
That determines the taxes to be levied. It 
determines the number of boys to be 
drafted. It is likely to determine whether 
we can maintain a reasonably free sys- 
tem and the value of our dollar, or whether 
we are to be weakened by inflation and 
choked by government controls which in- 
evitably tend to become more arbitrary 
and unreasonable. 

“And finally the policy we adopt must be 
approved by Congress and the people after 
full and free discussion. The commitment of 
a land army to Europe is a program never 
approved by Congress, into which we should 
not drift. The policy of secret executive 
agreements has brought us to danger and 
disaster. It threatens the liberties of our 
people.” 

With that, Sen. Taft sat down and was 
beaten, beaten not only by those who are 
dead but by many who still sit in the Sen- 
ate, Aiken, Fulbright, Pastore, Long, Ellen- 
der and others. Some learned and others 
didn't. LBJ was a member of the Senate, as 
was Richard Nixon. 

In 1951 it wasn’t so easy to see that Sen. 
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Taft was right. Not only were we going 
through one of our periodic attacks of com- 
miephobia, but Hitler was a lot closer; the 
idea of appeasing any antagonist was much 
more frightening. 

But now it is a full generation later, and 
it turns out that Taft was right, right on 
every question all the way from inflation to 
the terrible demoralization of troops. Right 
on point after point, and yet in the face of 
all these years of facts and experience Ache- 
son comes out of nowhere to say “asinine” 
and Nixon calls it “isolationism.” 

Well, it was neither. It was a way to de- 
fend the country without destroying it, a 
way to be part of the world without run- 
ning it, and we still, on the morning of this 
vote, so long after the last one, haven't 
found anything better. 


WELFARE, EXTRA JOBS SUSTAIN GI 
FAMILIES—ARTICLE BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, this past 
Sunday in the Washington Post “Out- 
look” section, I read an excellent article 
which I believe is very pertinent to our 
discussion of the Selective Service Act. 
The article, headlined “Welfare, Extra 
Jobs Sustain GI Families” goes into de- 
scriptive detail on the current crises 
created by existing military wage scales. 
By taking individual cases of hardship 
and penury caused by our present system 
of compensation, the article paints an 
increasingly bleak picture for the future 
of our military services. Not only in the 
statistical sense is the military unable 
to meet their manpower requirements 
without the draft, but it faces the prob- 
lem of depreciating morale among our 
young men in service which has been so 
well documented due to our involvement 
in Southeast Asia. 

The all-volunteer force cannot be im- 
plemented without the proper incentive 
to serve. The biggest incentive, at the 
moment, is pay. If America is willing to 
show prospective volunteers the respect 
and compensation they deserve for their 
willingness to serve, I am convinced that 
we can maintain a sufficiently effective 
Armed Forces. In addressing this prob- 
lem we cannot simply raise the existing 
wage from a subpoverty level to barely 
poverty but we must make military wages 
competitive with civilian jobs. 

I would particularly like to commend 
Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin, author of this 
article, and one of the many outstand- 
ing young Members of Congress, for his 
fine portrayal of the effects of poverty 
within our military and for his unceas- 
ing efforts to rectify this malady. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELFARE, EXTRA JOBS SUSTAIN GI FAMILIES 
(By Representative WILLIAM A, STEIGER) 
An old service joke holds that “if the 

Army had wanted you to have a wife, it 

would have issued you one.” For today’s 


young soldier the joke rings hollow. His wife 
and children are dependent for survival upon 
the military compensation system that is a 
national disgrace. 

Most shameful is the treatment given GIs 
in their first term of duty. Largely as a result 
of the draft, 23 per cent of U.S. military per- 
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sonnel in their first term are married men, 
For these 330,000 servicemen, the basic pay 
structure does not even admit the existence 
of family support needs. According to the 
U.S. Code, Title 37, Section 403a, “A member 
in pay grade E-4 (less than four years of 
service), E-3, E-2, or E—1 is considered at all 
times to be without dependents.” 

A review of first-term salaries shows the 
near-desperate plight of servicemen at low 
levels. The basic pay of a recruit is $134 a 
month. If he lives off the post, he receives an 
allowance of $60 for quarters and another 
$46.23 for subsistence plus about $20 a month 
tax advantage, for a total compensation of 
$3,114 per year. With one child he receives a 
scant $30 a month, $15 for the second, and 
nothing for additional children. 

The financial penalty imposed on first- 
termers becomes starkly apparent when we 
compare the $3,500 of a married recruit with 
two children to the federal poverty line of 
$3,900 for the same size family. Since the 
families of junior enlisted men are far below 
this level, how do they get by? Some do not. 
Their families break under the strain. A 
recruit from Oregon, stationed at Ft. Gordon, 
Ga., describes a famillar pattern: 

“Getting settled into marriage wasn't easy 
for me because my wife was the real depend- 
ent type. When I got drafted, she begged me 
not to go, but I felt I had an obligation. Be- 
fore I went in I tried to make provisions for 
her, but the economy was so tight, she just 
couldn’t find a job. After I was in, things 
became bad financially. She tried to get on 
welfare, and even though our income quali- 
fied, the agency said ‘no’ because being in 
the service made me a ‘fully employed per- 
son.’ 

“That was really the last straw for her. 
She wrote me that she just wasn’t strong 
enough to make it alone and she wanted a 
divorce. I asked for a compassionate reas- 
signment, but couldn’t get it so I went to 
the Mental Hygiene Unit, Community Serv- 
ices, and three chaplains, but got nowhere— 
the chaplains even said that if that was the 
way she was, I should forget her because she 
wasn’t worth it. My captain said I could ap- 
ply for reassignment but probably wouldn't 
get it. He was right. Now I don't have a 
wife, I'd like to know why you expect us to 
be strong.” 

GI FAMILIES ON WELFARE 

The problems of inadequate pay are ac- 
centuated because the first-termers is also 
denied a host of benefits that are given to 
careerists and are essential to compensate 
fan the dislocations associated with military 

e. 

When making changes of station, career- 
ists are given free travel of dependents, 
transportation of household effects, disloca- 
tion allowances, trailer allowances, transpor- 
tation of automobile overseas, overseas allow- 
ance and evacuation allowance. If they are 
unaccompanied, careerists receive a $30 a 
month family separation allowance. But the 
underpaid and often-moved first-termer is 
ineligible for all of these benefits. 

Even families who remain together face a 
series of unpleasant alternatives. One of 
these is applying for welfare payments. 

No one knows exactly how many service- 
men are receiving public welfare today. A 
1969 Defense Department survey of state 
welfare directors yielded only fragmentary 
results but brought to light the fact that 21 
states refuse to give aid to service families, 
denying servicemen benefits available to ci- 
vilians at similar income levels. 

Rules for welfare payments vary tremen- 
dously from state to state. An Army private 
from Buffalo interviewed at Ft. Gordon was 
luckier than many. “Where I came from,” he 
said, “they give welfare to anybody with an 
income of below $3,800, so my family has 
been on relief pretty much since the day 
I finished basic training.” 
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A Californian in the same pay grade, how- 
ever, would be out of luck. Richard Winsor, 
an assistant county welfare director in Cali- 
fornia, was quoted in the Sacramento Union: 

“It doesn't really matter what their income 
level is. We consider the military man a ‘fully 
employed person,’ You're dealing with an in- 
tact family with the father fully employed— 
and to qualify for aid, they have to meet a 
deprivation requirement either through the 
absence of the father or the unemployment 
of the father.” 

Even where the GI is “eligible” for welfare 
it is often denied him. A study by former 
Army social work officer David N. Saunders 
reported that New Jersey is using a “subter- 
fuge, the legal status of military reservations, 
to deny public welfare benefits to the resi- 
dents of the military community. The state 
contends that, because these installations 
belong to the federal government, the in- 
habitants do not reside in New Jersey.” 


FOOD STAMPS FOR SOME 


Since last July, the poverty problem of 
low paid servicemen has been alleviated 
somewhat by the acceptance of food stamps 
as currency at military commissaries. During 
& recent visit to Ft. Gordon, a social worker 
told me the Augusta Welfare Department has 
made food stamps available to any married 
E~-1 or E-2, and all E-3s living in Richmond 
County with at least one child. If these cri- 
teria had been applied on a uniform basis 
in fiscal year 1970, 142,527 servicemen could 
have received public assistance in the form 
of food stamps. 

Yet, as with other welfare programs, the 
criteria are restrictive. Five states and nu- 
merous localities do not participate in the 
p . Ft. Gordon, for example, is located 
in Richmond County which does participate 
in the food stamp program—but most mar- 
ried recruits live in the low-cost trailer parks 
in adjacent Columbia County where food 
stamps are not made available. Hence, the 
fact the commissary now accepts food stamps 
is meaningless for the people who need relief 
the most. 

Even where food stamps are available, it is 
often difficult for the GI to obtain them. 
Welfare offices are open only while the sol- 
dier is on duty. For the “privilege” of request- 
ing food stamps the soldier must first obtain 
leave from his commanding officer so he can 
join the long line of people waiting to fill 
out complicated forms that may require him 
to make second and third trips, Social work 
officers at both Gordon and Fit. Meade, Md., 
noted that it was not unusual for a GI to 
give up after one try, rather than ask his 
CO for another leave. 

Pride may explain a man’s refusal to apply 
at all. As one Ft. Gordon recruit from New- 
ark put it, “I’m a man and I've got some 
pride, and I’ll be damned if I’m going to tell 
my wife to beg for food stamps.” 

The first-termer who must feed a family 
faces an almost hopeless task even with food 
stamps. Government standards for a low in- 
come budget allow a family of four a mini- 
mum $1,905 a year for a nutritionally ade- 
quate diet. But the GI’s subsistence allowance 
is only $554.76 a year. Even the $846 in food 
stamps available to a family of four only par- 
tially closes the gap. The 20 per cent savings 
in military commissaries somewhat reduces 
the deficit; yet this advantage has little 
meaning to the GI without a car who cannot 
make regular trips to the commissary, or to 
the soldier on an unaccompanied tour whose 
dependents are not located near a base. 

Many junior enlisted men save money to 
feed their families by accepting poor hous- 
ing. Unlike the careerist, the first-termer is 
not entitled to free government housing. Even 
at the maximum of $105 a month, his quar- 
ters allowance falls $169 below the federal 
minimum of $1,429 required for adequate 
low-cost housing. Around a suburban base 
such as Ft. Meade, the GI can expect to pay 
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about $1,600 a year for a decent apartment. 
Since his quarters allowance is inadequate, he 
must dip into his meager base pay. 

At Meade the housing referral office de- 
clares most inadequate housing “off limits” 
to military personnel, At Gordon, where the 
Signal School draws a greater percentage of 
first-termers, the housing office feels it can- 
not take such steps because there would be 
nowhere else that the married recruit could 
afford to live. As a result, officials estimate 
that 1,600 Ft. Gordon families live in sub- 
standard housing. 

Some of the housing around Gordon must 
be seen to be believed. In a trailer park at 
Grovetown, a stench of burning rubbish and 
sewage fills the air. “It’s not so bad,” says a 
soldier from Mississippi. “You only get the 
smell every two or three days. The main 
problem comes when it rains and the sewage 
backs up around the trailers. Then I get wor- 
ried about the kids.” 

An apartment complex in the area is equal- 
ly dismal. Discarded machinery, rusted appli- 
ances and tin cans lay strewn among the cin- 
derblock structures. Jagged pipes, with no 
visible connection to anything, rise aimlessly 
from the ground like the weeds that cover 
them. Indoors, conditions are cramped, with 
a kitchen about as big as a linen closet and 
a single bedroom barely big enough for a 
bed and two small cots. 

“It’s just great that they are giving the 
single guys partitions in the barracks,” one 
young corporal said. “But with these two kids 
here, I wish the Army would do something 
about letting me get a place where my wife 
and I would have a little privacy.” 

An effort is under way to improve military 
housing. Congress on its own initiative au- 
thorized some low income housing financed 
with grants from HUD’s Title 235 subsidy 
program, but thus far it has only scratched 
the surface. At Meade, for example, only half 
of the eligible careerists are able to live in 
government quarters, and many of those 
units are outmoded and in poor repair. At 
Gordon fully 81 per cent of men qualified for 
family housing are forced to live on the econ- 
omy. Since the Defense Department cur- 
rently cites a deficit of 110,733 family units 
for careerists, it is unrealistic to expect that 
first-termers will be provided housing in the 
near future. So long as the current level of 
military pay exists, recruits can anticipate 
living in “Grovetowns.” 

How does a military family survive? A 
community services officer at Ft. Gordon 
answered that question with a bleak picture 
of bare subsistence existence: 

“If you take the typical married first- 
termer, add his base pay, allowance, and 
subtract his taxes and savings bond pay- 
ments, he has about $240 a month. You can 
rent a lousy place for $100 including utilities 
and roaches, but then you’ve got to add 
transportation and carfare because he’s liv- 
ing off base—about $45-50 a month in pay- 
ments for his car and another $30 for gas and 
repairs. If you are very frugal, and do all your 
shopping at the commissary, you can get 
by on $50 a month. So $230 is taken up, 
which leaves you $10 for recreation—provid- 
ing everything else is perfect. Of course, if 
the kids need dental care or glasses, forget 
it!” 

A 1970 Defense Department survey re- 
vealed that over half the wives of first-term- 
ers worked to supplement their incomes— 
117,000 fulltime and another 49,000 part- 
time. Considering the problems of caring for 
pre-school children and obtaining transpor- 
tation In a one-car family, this is a high per- 
centage. There is a further problem in the 
scarcity of employment opportunities for 
unskilled young women. At Ft. Gordon, a 
community services officer said he could place 
fewer than 5 per cent of the wives who 
sought work. 

Moonlighting by servicemen is fairly com- 
mon. Nearly every junior enlisted man with 
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whom I spoke expressed the desire to have 
a second job. But for recruits, aside from 
the general tight job market, there is a 
serious difficulty in moonlighting because of 
the “after hours” assignments of guard duty, 
KP and sanitation patrol. Nevertheless, the 
Defense Department estimates that 134,000 
first-termers manage to hold second jobs to 
supplement their incomes. The typical GI 
works 19 hours a week on his second job, 
for an additional income of only $33. 
Senior military officials with whom I dis- 
cussed this problem have complained about 
the effect of such moonlighting on the train- 
ing and readiness of certain units. “You 
would be astounded at the number of GIs 
you see pumping gas and working the ham- 
burger joints,” a sergeant major at Ft. Meade 
said. “No wonder they are dragging half the 


officials are reluctant to curtail 
moonlighting because they fear a serious 
morale problem would result from the 
recruits’ loss of income. 

STRAIN OF MOONLIGHTING 


Visits with recruits who have been able to 
find a second job suggest that while the extra 
money may help, the added strain on the 
man and his family is great. A draftee from 
Saginaw, Mich., who’s had two brothers 
serving in Vietnam, shared a poignant series 
of experiences at Ft. Meade: 

“After I got drafted, I left my wife and two 
kids with her parents. When GM went on 
strike, my father-in-law was making only 
$40 a week off the strike fund and it was just 
too much of a burden to keep my family in 
his home. 

“I can't get base housing, and all the 
decent places on the housing list are too 
expensive. On my own I found a dingy little 
room about 14 miles from base. Having only 
one room is a hassle for us, especially with 
the two kids. 

“Things were okay until my car broke 
down. I can get a ride with a lady near us in 
the mornings, but since I work at the PX 
several nights a week I have to hitch home. 
I can't use the commissary without a car, 
and we are getting hit pretty hard at the 
supermarket. 

“My wife and I can't spend much time 
together since I leave at 6:30 in the morning, 
and don’t get back until 11 most nights— 
and I worry a lot since we can't afford a 
phone. Fortunately, I've got the talent to 
play in a band. We get jobs every weekend 
for about $20. My wife gets one of the 
neighbors to baby-sit; she comes to listen, 
and we get to spend some time together 
during the breaks. I guess I'm luckier than 
most guys who can't even get jobs.” 


OVERSEAS IS WORSE 


Life for the enlisted man with family in 
Europe is, if anything, more difficult. Accord- 
ing to an unpublished study by Capt. 
Fletcher Hamilton, chief of social work of the 
Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic at the Nuremberg 
Army Hospital, “there is a definite ‘poverty 
cycle’ for many of the married enlisted men” 
serving in Europe. GIs go into debt to move 
their families overseas. Then, because they 
are denied government housing, they must 
try to live on the German economy. The 
government transports furniture only for 
careerists, so GIs go further in debt to buy 
household appliances. And even when they 
have left their wives and children in the 
states, they are denied the $30 family sepa- 
ration allowance given monthly to officers 
and senior NCOs. Job opportunities for 
servicemen and their wives are virtually non- 
existent abroad. While there are commis- 
saries near most bases, food stamps are not 
available overseas. Most services of HEW and 
state welfare agencies likewise are unavail- 
able. 

At Ft. Gordon, a mental hygiene officer 
offered a case history: 

“Ten months after Ed was married he was 
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assigned to Germany. Since the military does 
not pay for family transportation for a first- 
termer, he decided to leave his wife in the 
States. After two months overseas, he decided 
that was a helluva way to begin a marriage, 
and his wife had just had a baby—so he 
borrowed money to get her over and pay for 
an apartment. 

“Two months after she arrived, he came 
down on orders for Nam. Ed borrowed more 
money and sent his family back to the states. 
He was really low on funds. All of his base 
pay went to repayments on the loan, leaving 
only the $135 allotment for his wife. Since 
the kid was only a few months old, she had 
no way of supplementing that income. It just 
became too much of a strain for her and 
she asked for a divorce. He managed to get an 
emergency leave from Vietnam, but wasn’t 
able to change her mind. On top of his debts, 
the costs of divorce were just too much for 
him. Now he won't get on a plane to go back 
to Nam. It’s got nothing to do with the war— 
he’s just a broken man.” 

Admittedly, the military does try to take 
care of its poor and disadvantaged. On my 
visits to Army installations I was most im- 
pressed by the sincerity and dedication of 
the men assigned to Army Community Serv- 
ices, and the warm generosity of the service- 
men’s wives who give countless hours in vəl- 
unteer programs, Unfortunately, these pro- 
grams are often understaffed and little pub- 
licized. A financial officer’s comments under- 
score the hopelessness of the situation: 

“We can’t do anything about many of the 
serious problems that are brought to us. 
Army Emergency Relief provides financial as- 
sistance only in the case of an unusual cir- 
cumstance. In the Army poverty isn’t an 
emergency. It’s a way of life.” 

DRAFT HOLDS DOWN PAY 


A question that must occur to all who are 
shocked by the financial desperation of en- 
listed men in the U.S. Army is a simple one: 
How did it happen? We are all familiar with 
what seem to be frequent military pay raises. 
What is less familiar is the fact that these 
raises neglected the first-term enlisted man. 
To put it simply, the draft has made first- 
term enlisted men’s salary increases unnec- 


essary. 

The draft survives as a last vestige of the 
ancient custom whereby the rich and power- 
ful forced the poor and weak to provide serv- 
ices at subsistence wages. Conscription has 
been justified by the Supreme Court as a 
valid power of the State in times of “grave 
emergency or national peril.” But the recent 
legislative history of military pay makes it 
plain that the primary function of conscrip- 
tion has been to depress military compensa- 
tion to a point where a disenfranchised mi- 
nority of the citizenry has been compelled 
to bear a grossly disproportionate share of the 
costs of defense. 

Regardless of what Congress finally de- 
cides about the draft vs. a volunteer army, 
immediate action must be taken to improve 
the lot of enlisted men. Current legislation 
which would raise the recruit to $4,991.48 
goes a long way toward fairness. It has been 
argued that the 82.7 billion authorized in 
this bill could well be spent in other areas 
of need in our society, Rep. Ronald V. Del- 
lums, a leading black spokesman, answered 
this argument when he said: 

“Those who enlist in the military should 
receiye a fair income. Opposition to pay in- 
creases on the grounds of inflation or in- 
creased government spending merely con- 
tinues the exploitation of first-term service- 
men by the taxpayers.” 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
BEFORE MISSISSIPPI STATE RE- 
PUBLICAN DINNER 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp an address delivered by the Vice 

President before the Mississippi State Re- 

publican dinner, at Jackson, Miss., on 

May 18, 1971. 

There being no objection, the address 
was orderd to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI 
STATE REPUBLICAN DINNER, JACKSON, MISS., 
May 18, 1971 
Ladies and gentlemen: It's good to be back 

in Jackson, even at the risk of being accused 
of pursuing the Nixon Administration's 
“Southern Strategy.” We all know what 
“Southern Strategy” really is, of course. It 
is a political phenomenon that is born in 
the suspicious minds of the liberal pundits 
and flung at an unsuspecting public via 
tons of newsprint and network rhetoric 
whenever a national administration attempts 
to treat the South on equal terms with oth- 
er regions of his country, 

Little more than thirty months ago the 
American people elected just such an Ad- 
ministration—one pledged to equal treat- 
ment under the law—not only for every citi- 
zen but for every region, regardless of previ- 
ous condition of political servitude. 

Now, an audience such as this, residing 
as do most of you outside the first strike 
capability of the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, might actually be deluded 
into believing that a policy of equal-treat- 
ment-for-all-regions is an effort on the part 
of this national Administration to unify the 
country. 

However, those of us residing in the North- 
eastern zone of revealed truth, blessed as 
we are each morning with the editorial 
guidance of our intellectual betters, are 
counseled to know better. 

We are advised to recognize the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s equal treatment doctrine for 
what it is—or rather what Tim Wicker says 
it is—an obvious effort to divide the coun- 


Nor is that all that the inhabitants of the 
Seaboard Media impact zone are given to 
understand. 

For example, thanks to our immediate 
proximity to Mr. Wicker and other pundits 
and commentators of national scope, we have 
been instructed that when 10,000 persons 
rage through the streets and neighborhoods 
of our Nation's Capital, defacing buildings 
with their favorite obscenity or Maoist slo- 
gan of the moment, disabling automobiles, 
burning public park benches, strewing gar- 
bage, and otherwise depriving other citizens 
of their right of unhindered movement in a 
free community, the perpetrators of such ac- 
tions are engaging in non-violent dissent. 

From the vantage point of Jackson, these 
people may look like hoodlums and law- 
breakers, to be sure. But given the editorial 
insight of the Times, the Post and some na- 
tional magazines, they undergo a meta- 
morphosis—or should I say, ‘““mediamorpho- 
sis.” And they emerge simply as “kids” who 
are “trying to tell us something, if we would 
only listen.” 

On the other hand, if by chance some out- 
spoken public official who has totally lost 
patience with such fatuous nonsense—let's 
say, for purposes of argument, a Vice Presi- 
dent who simply doesn’t understand—if such 
an official were so insensitive as to disagree 
publicly with this media assessment—he 
isn’t just exercising his right to dissent. Far 
from it. He's being “repressive.” He's trying 
to “intimidate” the national news media. 

Or if such a public spokesman were to 
argue that simply because a demonstration is 
non-violent doesn’t make it right; or that 
however “non-violent” a demonstration may 
be, the physical obstruction by one group of 
citizens of other citizens’ freedom of move- 
ment is itself a form of repression of consti- 
tutional rights—you may be sure that the 
sages of the liberal establishment would un- 
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dertake to lecture that official on the Nean- 
derthal error of his ways. 

Unless, of course, some dissident group 
should one day engage in the “non-violent” 
obstruction of access to the Times’ offices or 
the CBS studios. Then, I feel safe in predict- 
ing that we insensitive simpletons who con- 
demn such actions will gain some new 
allies—at least until the incident is for- 
gotten. 

There are numerous other examples I 
could cite of this kind of editorial double- 
think. One recent instance comes to mind: 

When an ecstatic reporter visiting the 
Communist mainland came upon an entire 
family living in a single room only 15 feet 
square, what impression did he leave with his 
readers here at home? That the Chinese fam- 
ily was suffering from conditions of poverty 
and oppression? Certainly not. Undoubtedly, 
that would haye been the resulting impres- 
sion had the same reporter come upon an 
American family living under such condi- 
tions. But viewed in the land of “Big 
Brother,” what would have been described 
as poverty and oppression in America was 
instantly “mediamorphosed” into a marvel- 
ous demonstration of Communist Chinese 
austerity and discipline. 

Indeed, I could go on. But the examples of 
this double-think abound in such quantity 
that anyone from Jackson or points west of 
the Manhattan-Washington media-academic 
complex who visited our Nation’s Capital 
in recent weeks might well have concluded 
that George Orwell's frightening projection 
of “1984” and its reverse language of “News- 
peak” had come to pass. For that person 
would have witnessed, as I did, the sicken- 
ing spectacle of enemy flags and the visage 
of “Big Brother” being paraded down the 
streets under banners proclaiming the cause 
of “Peace” and “Freedom” and “Justice.” 

Yet, while this travesty of free expression 
and reason was taking place, there were those 
establishment apologists—not only some 
members of the national media but prom- 
inent leaders of academe and politicians am- 
bitious to hold higher office—who chose not 
to condemn but to pander to the totalitarian 
instincts of the New Left mob. 

The sympathy and support of these lead- 
ers and would-be opinion-molders provide an 
undeserved respectability to the radicals of 
the New Left, who are bent on destroying 
our free society. When members of Congress 
participate with Trotskyites and Marxists 
in a demonstration geared to the ultimate 
aim of destroying an elected government's 
ability to govern—when members of Con- 
gress share a speaker’s platform with raving 
radicals convicted by a Federal court of in- 
citing to riot—a new and frightening degree 
of demagogy is upon us. And when the in- 
tellectual community and the national me- 
dia, with few exceptions, are blind to faults 
and failures of our enemies but ultra-crit- 
ical of the slightest error of our free society, 
the preservation of our national heritage is 
in grave danger. 

We have already witnessed the impact 
of this new demogogy on some elements of the 
national Democratic party. The irresponsible 
and unfounded charges made against the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion by influential national Democrats may 
have endeared these leaders to the shock 
troops of the New Left. But they have Ill- 
served the nation at a time when the Amer- 
ican people have a right to expect respon- 
sible, not hysterical, opposition leadership. 

Nor can it be said to be in the tradition 
of constructive opposition when well-moti- 
vated but naive members of Congress send 
emissaries or go themselves to Paris to engage 
representatives of North Vietnam in ad hoc 
diplomatic dialogue. 

In this regard, a few days ago Senators Ful- 
bright and Javits declared that I had im- 
pugned the patriotism of Senators who dis- 
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agree with the Administration’s Vietnam 
policies. Specifically, the charge was made 
that I had accused opponents of these policies 
of being “unpatriotic or worse.” 

Senator Javits said that I had “intimated” 
as much, whatever that means or is intended 
to mean. Let me say this: Senator Javits, as 
might be his political habit, may “intimate” 
what he will. But I think that those who have 
followed my career know by now that when 
I hold an opinion or have something to say, 
I don’t “intimate” it. I come right out and 
say it. 

Senator Fulbright, rushing into the verbal 
breach created by his colleague from New 
York, alleged that I had in fact said that 
opponents of the Administration’s Vietnam 
policies were “unpatriotic or w fF 

I felt it necessary to answer Senator Ful- 
bright and I did. The answer is as true to- 
night as it was when I first stated it. He lies 
in his teeth. 

The truth of the matter is that on many 
occasions I have said just the opposite of 
what Senator Javits “intimates” and Sen- 
ator Fulbright charges. I have said that the 
doves of the Senate and House are patriotic 
and well-motivated. However, good motiva- 
tions and intentions do not keep these Con- 
gressional doves from being absolutely wrong 
in the policies which they urge upon the 
nation. 

Who doubts, for example, that in the late 
1930's Neville Chamberlain was every bit as 
patriotic and concerned with the future of 
his country as was Winston Churchill? No 
one questions Chamberlain's love of coun- 
try or his good intentions, But in his judg- 
ment of events—of what was right for Eng- 
land and right for the cause of lasting peace 
in the world—Chamberlain was wrong. 

Now, Senator Fulbright, as we know, prides 
himself on his gift for the English language. 
Surely he knows that the meaning of the 
word “patriotism” is “love for or devotion to 
one’s country.” And now, several days having 
elapsed since his intemperate outburst, he 
knows, too, that while I have questioned the 
judgment of the Congressional doves, I have 
never impugned their love for or devotion 
to this country. 

Thus, in his most recent statement on the 
subject, Senator Fulbright appears to be 
adopting Senator Javits’ obfuscatory lan- 
guage. It was, says Senator Fulbright, the 
“thrust and implication” of many of my re- 
marks to impugn the patriotism of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

But I'm not going to let the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas off the hook that easily. 
He made his charge. I challenged him to 
prove it. Tonight, here in Mississippi, I re- 
peat that challenge. 

In these reckless accusations, we see the 
double standard at work. For what Senator 
Fulbright and Senator Javits are engaged in 
is precisely what they attribute to me. They 
are using the tactics of verbal smear in or- 
der to discredit and intimidate those who 
disagree with their viewpoint. 

I have no intention of being intimidated 
or silenced by such tactics. 

Let me repeat: No matter how good their 
intentions, when members of Congress en- 
gage in ad hoc diplomatic dialogue with rep- 
resentatives of North Vietnam, as occurred 
recently, they are misguided and wrong in 
believing they are serving the cause of peace. 
I do not doubt their love of country or of 
peace. But I seriously doubt their judgment 
that these tactics are serving the best for- 
eign policy interests of their country or the 
cause of peace. Certainly, these self-desig- 
nated fledgling diplomats are not properly 
briefed on the Administration's foreign pol- 
icy position, and it is the Administration 
which bears the responsibility for conduct- 
ing foreign policy. 

Not long ago such irresponsibility on the 
part of a public official would have been un- 
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thinkable. Who can doubt that, had a Re- 
publican Senator or Congressman indulged 
in private diplomacy with an enemy nation 
during the Administration of John F. Ken- 
nedy, a deafening outcry would have been 
forthcoming from national editorialists and 
commentators, as well as their ideological 
allies in the academic world? 

But this ds 1971, and the President is 
Richard Nixon—a Chief Executive who must 
cope each day not only with the crises in- 
herited as a result of the foreign and do- 
mestic policy errors of his predecessors— 
but must also cope with the politically ori- 
ented criticism and carping of many of the 
very men who urged the decisions that 
created those crises. 

For the Nixon Administration, lest the na- 
tional Democrats and their media-academic 
allies make us forget, entered Office follow- 
ing almost a decade of escalating war and in- 
flation; a period of so-called political “style” 
and liberal rhetoric long on raising popular 
hopes but woefully short on fulfilling those 
hopes; eight years of domestic discord and 
disruption exacerbated by promises—and 
failure to perform. 

Thus did this Administration enter Office 
pledged and determined to heal the wounds 
inflicted upon the national spirit during the 
first eight years of the decade of the Six- 
ties. Let us, said President Nixon at the out- 
set of his term—much as the first President 
of his party had said more than a century 
before—let us seek a resolution of our dif- 
ferences not through conflict but through 
reconciliation. 

Nevertheless, in the 1970’s as in the 1860's, 
an American President has been confronted 
every step of the way by an opposition that 
views his defeat and the defeat of his poli- 
cies as its prime order of national business— 
second to none. 

Now I realize full well that heated argu- 
ments concerning the efficacy of many of the 
policies of the first Republican President 
carry over to the present day. Indeed, there 
are those who might make the argument that 
even today, 106 years after his death, to in- 
voke Lincoln’s memory in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, is not politically sagacious. 

I disagree. For though I am a native and 
former Governor of a state that served as 
the battleground for many of the bloodiest 
engagements of the Civil War, I find it hard 
to dispute the fact that in his effort to pre- 
serve the American Union—to bring to- 
gether and make whole again the world’s 
greatest representative government—Lincoln 
was right and the critics of his day were 


wrong. 

Indeed, the ultimate vindication of his 
policy of reconciliation is borne out by the 
fact that, despite the violence and bitterness 
that divided our country during Lincoln’s 
time, a Republican Vice President stands 
here tonight, in the heartland of the old 


Confederacy, and speaks—as one Ameri- 
can who loves and would preserve our coun- 
try’s free institutions—to his fellow Ameri- 
cans who love and would preserve our coun- 
try’s free institutions. 

And so I have come here tonight not simply 
on behalf of a party, but of a President who 
more than ever needs the aid and support 
of his countrymen in carrying out the man- 
date he was given thirty months ago: 

A mandate to reconcile the differences and 
antagonisms that had grown among Ameri- 
cans during the eight years that had passed 
since Dwight Eisenhower presided over a na- 
tion at peace, both overseas and here at 
home; 

A mandate to maintain the security of 
our country against its foreign enemies in 
a time of great international tension. 

A mandate to end the war in Southeast 
Asia on terms which would establish a just, 
honorable and lasting peace; 

A mandate to uphold America’s position 
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of world leadership and to restore our people’s 
confidence in their government and its in- 
stitutions; 

A mandate to expand the boundaries of 
opportunity for all Americans, regardless of 
race, sex, creed or age, and to assure for this 
and future generations a nation in which 
every individual may fulfill his or her God- 
given potential. 

In doing my part to help carry out that 
mandate, I have been accused in some quar- 
ters of being divisive—of hurting the cause 
of reconciliation of the American people. It 
is said by some that my rhetoric is too 
strong—that I am insensitive and blunt. 

To be a public man is not always easy. But 
to be a public man who is loyal to one’s 
principles and benign in all of one’s pro- 
nouncements is wholly impossible. Politics 
is the arena. Ours is an adversary system. 
The options are simple—fight for your prin- 
ciples or abandon them. Weasel or take the 
flack. Give in or fight. 

I try to make my positions clear. I know 
they are consistent. They represent what I 
honestly believe. I shall continue to state 
them in such & way that I will not be mis- 
understood. 

My fellow Americans, if I leave no other 
impression tonight, let me impart this 
thought: 

As your Vice President, I have been privi- 
leged to witness, first-hand, the unsparing 
effort which your President has made to ful- 
fill the mandate for peace, prosperity and na- 
tional unity. 

I know the deep sense of responsibility 
which your President feels toward the peo- 
ple who, thirty months ago, placed their 
confidence in him to guide our country 
through difficult times, overseas and here at 
home. 

And I know, first-hand, too, the toll taken 
by the partisan obstructionism and sniping 
which have characterized the opposition’s 
efforts to defeat this Administration's pro- 
gram for the nation, 

Nevertheless, despite the opportunism of 
the new demagogues and the actions of the 
New Left street gangs, this Administration is 
not going to be intimidated. 

We will not be intimidated—we will not 
be coerced—and the policies and programs 
which this Administration was elected to 
implement will prevail. 

We will prevail not because of demagogic 
appeals to Americans as members of gen- 
erational, racial or economic blocs—as do 
our opponents in their banal invocation of 
the phrase “the young, the black and the 
poor”—but by appealing to and performing 
on behalf of every American as an individ- 
ual, with individual rights, individual re- 
sponsibilities, individual aspirations, and 
individual potential to fulfill those aspira- 
tions as a member of our national commu- 
nity. 

We will prevail not because of appeals to 
mass emotions based on simplistic slogans, 
as do the new demagogues—but by appeal- 
ing to and performing on behalf of the 
thoughtful majority of Americans who seek 
solutions to our problems based on reason. 

But make no mistake: more than ever, 
this Administration needs your help—the 
support and aid of the great majority of 
thoughtful Americans—South, North, East 
and West—Republican, Democrat and Inde- 
pendent—who love their country and are 
unwilling to see its institutions and free- 
doms denigrated and destroyed by a willful 
minority of political opportunists in the 
vanguard of a New Left rabble. 

My fellow Americans—your President 
needs your help—to restore confidence in 
our nation as the bulwark of freedom in a 
troubled world—and to restore the confi- 
dence needed here at home to safeguard and 
strengthen the free institutions that have 
made, sustained—and must continue to sus- 
tain—America as one nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
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ADDRESS BY U.S. DISTRICT COURT 
JUDGE ROBERT W. HEMPHILL AT 
“MEMORY HOLD THE DOOR” 
CEREMONY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
BAR ASSOCIATION MEMORIAL 
EXERCISES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, each 
year the South Carolina Bar Association 
of the school of law of the University of 
South Carolina sponsor a ceremony en- 
titled “Memory Hold the Door” for the 
purpose of honoring posthumously dis- 
tinguished members of the South Caro- 
lina bar. 

The Speaker for the occasion this year, 
which was held May 8, 1971, was Judge 
Robert W. Hemphill, U.S. District 
Judge. Because my father, the late John 
William Thurmond, was among those 
being honored, I was privileged to be 
present and hear Judge Hemphill’s elo- 
quent and inspiring address. In addition 
to paying a moving tribute to six of South 
Carolina’s distinguished attorneys, who 
also included S. Augustus Black, Frank 
Boyd Gary, William Heyward Grimball, 
Peter Hector McEachin, and Franklin 
Pierce McGowan, Judge Hemphill dis- 
cussed the challenge faced by today’s 
lawyer and, indeed, by today’s citizens. 
His remarks reflected erudition and wis- 
dom, and were exceedingly well received 
by those present. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program the South Caro- 
lina Bar Association’s Memorial Exer- 
cises of May 8, 1971, and the address of 
Judge Robert W. Hemphill on this oc- 
casion, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA BAR ASSOCIATION MEMORIAL 
Exercises, May 8, 1971 
ENDOWMENT MEMORIALS 

The purpose of these memorials is to cap- 
ture and preserve for the present and future 
generations of the legal profession, in a tangi- 
ble way, the spirit and high ethical and pro- 
fessional standards of the past leaders of the 
bar. 

To this end in 1958 the South Carolina Bar 
Association and the Law School Faculty es- 
tablished the memorial repository “Memory 
Held The Door,” to demonstrate in a visible 
way the esteem and regard in which those 
memorialized are held. 

The University of South Carolina, at its 
expense, has provided both the memorial 
book itself and its handsome mahogany re- 
pository. The memorial book was made by 
the finest book-binding artists in America. It 
should last hundreds of years—its beauty is 
hardly surpassed. Inscribed in it in hand let- 
tering are memorial sketches acclaiming the 
achievements and extolling the virtues of 
those selected to be thus memorialized. 

The book is deposited in the mahogany re- 
pository under a glass door. The book will be 
open at all times, but at different pages each 
day. Two pages are devoted to each person 
selected. On the left hand page about the 
middle, is seen the simple expression 
“MEMORY HOLD THE DOOR”. On the op- 
posite page, appears, for example, “CHARLES 
A. WOODS”, followed by a short sketch re- 
vealing the character of Judge Woods. 

In the above fashion the memorial to any 
particular person will not only be constant 
at all times but his memory will be individu- 
ally and specially observed on the days on 
which those pages given him are open. 
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THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


For each person memorialized, the sum of 
one thousand dollars is contributed. Such 
contribution may be made by one person, or 
by several together, or by any other group. 
One hundred and one such memorials have 
been created. 

The purpose of the endowment is to pro- 
mote, through the Law School, the welfare 
of the legal profession, by using the income 
from the endowment for lectures, for re- 
search, for assistance to the Law School 
Faculty in its development and in other ways. 

Contribution to memorialize will serve the 
double purpose of promoting the general aims 
of the endowment and perpetuating in an ef- 
fective manner the ideals of those thus re- 
membered. They may be made at one time or 
in installments, and are deductible from tax- 
able income within limitations. 

The Association's Special Endowment Com- 
mittee is charged with the duty of promoting 
generally the Law School Endowment. Each 
year it issues invitations to members of the 
families of lawyers who have contributed to 
the honor of the profession. This committee, 
consisting of Julius W. McKay Columbia, 
Chairman; Robert F. Chapman, Spartanburg; 
Thomas H. Pope, Newberry; Robert McC. 
Figg, Jr., Columbia; Joseph R. Young, Char- 
leston; John M. Scott, Florence; Charles W. 
Knowlton, Columbia; Dean Robert W. Foster, 
Columbia; R. Beverley Herbert, Jr., Colum- 
bia; and F. Dean Rainey, Greenville; has 
charge of these special memorial gifts. 


TODAY’S EXERCISES 


Presiding, David L. Freeman, President, 
South Carolina Bar Association. 

Speaker of the Occasion, The Honorable 
Robert W. Hemphill, United States District 
Judge. 

Memorial Book is Opened to receive 
sketches of the following distinguished 
lawyers: S. Augustus Black, Frank Boyd Gary, 
William Heyward Grimball, Peter Hector Mc- 
Eachin, Franklin Pierce McGowan, John Wil- 
liam Thurmond. 


REMARKS OF JUDGE ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, BEFORE 
THOSE ASSEMBLED AT THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, To Honor, 
POSTHUMOUSLY, DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF 
THE BAR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, IN A CERE- 
MONY OF EULOGY AND RECORD, ENTITLED, 
“MEMORY HOLDS THE Door”, 

O'CLOCK, SATURDAY, May 8, 1971 


PRECIOUS FOOTPRINTS 


Mr. President, Senator Thurmond, Dean 
Foster, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

Your Bar President has bestowed high 
honor upon me by his invitation to address 
you on this occasion. As I proceed in partic- 
ipation of this noble program I stand in 
respect, and some awe, of the great per- 
sonalities we honor on this occasion—-great 
as lawyers, great as citizens, great and good 
men. One cannot but hear whispered the 
admonitions of the poet: 

“Lives of Great men oft remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time.” + 


It was my high privilege to know all of 
these great men, some more intimately than 
others. Regrettably, I knew Judge Thurmond 
only casually. At my father’s feet I knew of 
him as a great lawyer. Early in my exposure 
to the law I was taught to rely on Thurmond’s 
Key Cases, which was kept in a prominent 
and ready spot in our office. Sired by a 
patriot of highest integrity, public service, 
and courage, he was also blessed with a 
sainted Mother as his teacher and example. 
His life was an example of work and per- 
severance that the youth of this nation 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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could do well to emulate today. I plagiarize 
from a quotation, which I heartily endorse, 
from one of the historical records that pre- 
serve the memories of his greatness for us: 

“For boys: Let them plow! Stint them un- 
til they know the value of money. Encourage 
them to have a religious creed. Teach them 
to rely on themselves. Let them mingle with 
others to learn human nature. And impress 
it upon them that to succeed in their profes- 
sion, they must know more about it than do 
their competitors.” * 

Time does not permit me to spend the time 
his life deserves. Suffice it to report that he 
receives just accolades in the historical cata- 
logues of his time.*® 

Time does not permit me to spend the time 
of my own vintage. Respected and beloved 
by the bar as an able and erudite jurist, he 
was much sought after in the social circles 
of the upcountry. When he was in our circuit 
a plethora of social events was planned 
around his acceptance as honor guest. The 
lawyers, their wives, and their guests, de- 
lighted in the effusion of his low country 
charm. He was a fascinating conversation- 
alist and raconteur. His court trials were 
conducted to the acme of perfection in fair- 
ness, with an ease that bespoke his complete 
command of the courtroom, and all who were 
a part of the scene. 

If I may be pardoned, I will recall two 
incidents of my personal experience. In the 
first, I faced Judge Grimball, the jury, a 
packed courtroom, and some hungry tigers 
of the bar, in Fairfield, in February of 1951. 
I was beginning my first term as Solicitor. 
The Sheriff told me to press, as the first case, 
an indictment of a Negro man for shooting 
up a neighbor's car. It was an old case, and 
presently I forget whether the crime was 
triggered by liquor, or a woman, or both. 
Suffice it to say I called the case, and the 
defendant had no lawyer. Judge Grimball 
asked him if he wanted a lawyer, and he said 
yes, and, to my surprise, and later regret, 
Judge Grimball said “TII be your lawyer, how 
do you like that?” The old man replied “I 
reckon you'll do,” which brought a big laugh. 
From that moment on I proceeded to get a 
most complete whipping in my first case. 
Judge Grimbail won another of his many 
victories, and in his kindly way, admonished 
me afterwards: “Remember, son, the hardest 
case to try is against a man who doesn't have 
a lawyer.” How true that continues to be. 

On another occasion I was defending, for 
an insurance company, and at the end of 
plaintiff’s case made a motion for a nonsuit. 
Judge Grimball, reviewing the testimony 
brilliantiy and in magnificent detail as part 
of his ruling, granted my motion. It was my 
last case of that term, and at first recess 
I went into chambers to tell him good-bye, 
“What did you think of that nonsuit?,” he 
asked. “Judge, I loved it,” I replied. Then he 
said, “By Jupiter, I suppose we showed them 
our authority, didn’t we?” I heartily agreed. 

Along with a legion of admirers, I join his 
family in cherishing his sacred memory. 

Mr. McEachin I knew as “Senator”, and 
always called him that. In 1947-48 he was in 
the Senate and I was in the opposite body. 
He was gracious to me and I sought his ad- 
vice on several occasions. He was acknowl- 
edged and feared as a dauntless, but always 
fair, advocate. I have heard that when he 
lost, which was rare, he would close his brief- 
case, bow to the court, and retire to his office 
without visible emotion, no recrimination, 
and absent any criticism of the court, jury or 
opposing counsel. He was a professional giant, 
an inspiration to all of us who knew him. 
His distinguished son carries on in our courts, 
and an equally distinguished nephew carries 
on in the senate and the courts, in his illus- 
trious footsteps. 

I believe I can say that everyone who knew 
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Frank McGown loved him. Brilliant, person- 
able, kKind—he deserves a catalogue of salu- 
tory adjectives. Most of us knew him as the 
great lawyer, always with a helping hand, at 
the Federal Land Bank. I once heard him 
introduced, properly and sincerely, as one of 
the greats of the profession in our State. He 
ad-libbed to say that, after all, he was the 
biggest lawyer in South Carolina. He loved 
the merriment as much as his audience, His 
memory lingers as the kind of legal person- 
ality we should be. 

It was not my privilege to know Gus Black 
until ten years prior to his untimely demise. 
Always as I knew him, I regarded him with 
warmest affection and highest regard. Once, 
not too long ago, when I had published an 
opinion allowing discovery of liability policy 
limits, I saw him at the Palmetto Club. 
"Bob", he said, “Sit down here at my table, 
but I've got to tell you I think that was a 
pretty sorry opinion.” I replied, “Gus, as an 
expert in the field you have seen it coming, 
I am sure.” He shot back, “Yes, but dammit, 
you didn’t have to try to say It first.” We 
laughed and enjoyed a meal together, one 
incident of a friendship I treasured. 

Last, and by no means least, I salute my 
late friend, Frank Gary. He was a noble 
gentleman, a lawyer's lawyer. When we were 
in law school we sometimes studied in his 
Office, often sought his patient ear and sure 
advice. Aside from able representation of a 
host of fortunate clients, he dedicated his 
great talent to improve the law and con- 
tinually upgrade the profession. His partici- 
pation, his leadership in varied professional 
organizations made for him a host of friends, 
and projected a wonderful image for his 
native state. He will be missed far beyond 
the borders of South Carolina. 

To those who these loved them best, the 
widows, the children, the brothers and sis- 
ters, and other relations, I extend my con- 
tinuing condolences. All of us share their 
great losses— 

But let us suppose, if we dare, that each 
and all of these five men lived today. Let us 
imagine, if we may presume, their con- 
frontation with the issues of the nineteen 
seventies, Perhaps we should mention a few. 

Sometimes we of the profession are so en- 
gaged in the problems of our own house 
that we tend to forget what the poet wrote: 


“The world is too much with us, 
late and soon; 
Getting and spending we 
lay waste our powers” ¢ 


On Wednesday of this week, in The Char- 
lotte Observer, a cartoon caught my eye 
which pictured a well-dressed gentleman 
consulting a doctor; the latter seated in a 
very comfortable chair, leaned back with his 
arms folded and with a long nose, kept by 
a reflector pointing toward the well-dressed 
patient.“ The inevitable diploma on the wall 
did not catalogue the doctor’s professional 
expertise, but regardless the statement of the 
patient was significant. Said he to the doc- 
tor, “I am not in tune with the 70s.” How 
many of us does he represent? 

A frightened aspect of a contemplation of 
your and my world of the 70s is that people 
of education, with accompanying leadership 
responsibility (and surely our profession has 
both) may be “out of tune with the 70s”. We 
might turn for a moment to the recent 
episode of “ping pong diplomacy.” I share 
the view that the Chinese are ready to “take 
us in” as soon as we take them into the 
United Nations. I am not a prophet or seer 
so I readily admit I could be wrong but I 
was attracted by Ed McGrath’s column in 
The Spartanburg Journal’? which included 
the following: 

“Sometimes it doesn't pay to live to a ripe 
old age .. . like forty. You have this awful 
feeling that you have been this road be- 
n a O 
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“Accustomed to being the number one 
producer of all good things for money... 
in the world ... we will shortly be bom- 
barded by the combined acumen of the World 
War Two losers... Germany and Ja- 


+ » We may stumble all the way to third 

-.. or fourth . . . depending upon wheth- 

er they ever get that European common mar- 
ket going ... 

“So why not play a little ping pong with 
the mainland natives . . . huh? The Chinese 
is a fine merchant, an excellent trader, a 
clever business man, It is time . . . appar- 
ently . . . to turn him loose among the oth- 
er carnivores of the world trade racket. . . 

“If Confucius didn’t say it... he should 
have ...to become wise man in market 
Place . . . kill off other wise men .. . smile 
at fools...” 

“No, it is just that world diplomacy has 
changed in still another direction. In the 
very near future the United States will be 
in a different kind of struggle . . . for mere 
salvation. 

While we are on the subject of interna- 
tional problems we could observe the current 
attack on the fiscal integrity of the Ameri- 
can dollar. Many of those who took our 
largess, our give-away, and our throw-away, 
now express doubt as to our national credit. 
They know we owe 400 billion. They know 
we are unable to extract ourselves, or should 
I say unwilling, from the evil practice of 
deficit financing. 

Time urges brevity upon us as we cata- 
logue a few of our domestic problems: 

In a nation who says in coin “In God We 
Trust”, church membership remains at a 
3/100th of one percent last year.’ 

Today's governmental processes have be- 
come so entangled and noxious that we 
may need an ombudsman to represent and 
protect us against our government.® 

One of the more liberal professional 
periodicals all but calls for a basic reform of 
that great repository of people—power, the 
United States Congress.’ 

We have embraced an old descriptive as 
a new term, “ecology.” The whole country 
is on an anti-pollution campaign.” 

Our campuses are parade grounds of dis- 
sent, sometimes violent. 

Our Highest Court is the target of sincere, 
but bitter, criticism. 

Our moral fibre is being tested in a thou- 
sand daily confrontations, patent and latent, 
after so insidious as to belie the nature of 
the issue. 

In all of this the lawyer of today is in- 
evitably involved. Shall we admit? 

Every generation inherits a world it never 
made; and as it does so, it automatically 
becomes trustee of that world for those who 
come after 

Perhaps it would be more appropriate to 
discuss those changes in our professional 
lives and practice as they would be received 
by these great men we honor here. In & re- 
cent copy of the Harvard Law Review ap- 
peared a fascinating collection of notes en- 
titled, “Police Practices and the Threatened 
Destruction of Tangible Evidence.” “ No one 
here would doubt that our late brethren 
would have knowledge, expertise, and option 
on the subject. We could do well to follow 
their example in professional scholarship. 


My salutation, rather, includes the faith 
that these men, and each of them would 
have been equal to their time, in any cen- 
tury, any decade, As they rose to the status 
of champion in the yesteryear of their travel 
through life, so would they rise, and lead, 
today, or tomorrow. I am sure they would 
pursue the activism that our problems de- 
mand. Each of them would be in the fore- 
front of the times, not always agreeing, to 
be sure, but leading. From the hallowed halls 
of greatness, where their efforts rest, comes 
to us of the profession today. 
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To you from falling hands 
We throw the torch 
Be it yours to hold on high. 


Our beloved America is under attack. The 
enemies from without and the enemies from 
within know the futility of a frontal as- 
sault. In World War I and World War II we 
proved we can defend and destroy. But such 
is not the assault of today. The attack is 
insidious. Our institutions, our morals, our 
faith, and confidence in our country and its 
strength are the target of communism. It 
takes on many forms, sometimes under the 
banner of the church, sometimes waving the 
flag of our country, sometimes in the form 
of a claim of a constitutional right. 

The lawyer of today is called upon to dis- 
cern the true enemy. We sometimes forget 
that a great lawyer penned the draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, that a ma- 
jority of the signers were lawyers—that many 
lost their lives, others their entire holdings 
because they knew Freedom was worth the 
price. Do we recall the final words: 


And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
Sacred Honor. 

This then is the lawyers’ answer to the 
storm and strife of the Seventies. This is the 
answer that echoes from the lives of Judge 
Thurmond and these noble souls we honor 
today. They left precious footprints on the 
sands of time. Perhaps we cannot fill their 
shoes, but we must, I repeat, we must walk 
in their footprints. And, as Longfellow re- 
minds us: 


Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing oer life’s solemn main 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate 
Still achieving still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait— 


To these ends we pledge to our country, and 
to each other, our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor. 

Thank you. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 From: A Psalm of Life by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

2 Hemphill, Men of Mark, Volume IV, p. 
362. 

2 Hemphill, Men of Mark, Garlingon, Men 
of Time, p. 415, Greer, South Carolina and Her 
Builders, page 204. (As an alumnus of the 
University of South Carolina, I note, with 
pleasure and pride, that this distinguished 
gentleman attended the University of South 
Carolina at one time.) 

4 Prom: A Sonnet, by William Wordsworth. 

*Joseph Farris, cartoon called “Farris 
Wheel”. 

* May 4, 1971. 

71971 Yearbook of American Churches. 

%See “A Congressional Ombudsman is 
Feasible—56 Am. Law Journal 57 (and refer- 
ences). 

® March/April Trial (ATLA)—p. 56—“Con- 
gress—The Frozen Branch”, by Joseph A. 
Spaulding, Esq. 

On the lighter side, the Associate Re- 
formed Presybterian Magazine reports: “The 
whole country is on an anti-pollution cam- 
paign now, and the newest kind of pollu- 
tion to be indicted is noise pollution. Every 
noisy device from the jet airplane to the out- 
board motorboat is being charged with dam- 
aging our eardrums and rattling our nerves 
and generally hurting our health. But the 
worst and oldest noise-polluter of all is get- 
ting off scot-free; that old, vicious, crude, 
cruel, poisonous, wagging human tongue of 
the gossip.—Selected. 

uI Dream Things that Never Were * * * 
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And Say Why Not—Reported as saying of 
the Late Robert F. Kennedy. 

2 84 Harvard Law Review, Number 6 at page 
1465 (April, 1971). 

13 In Flanders Fields by Lt. Col. John Mc- 
Crae, M.D. 


VIETNAM DISENGAGEMENT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
concern of Americans over the enduring 
war in Indochina, and their resolution 
to see this conflict brought to a certain 
end, has become increasingly clear in 
past months. 

A distinguished group of Americans 
have come together to form the National 
Council for an Indochina Deadline. They 
represent noted people from all walks 
of life. I ask unanimous consent that 
the membership of this council, and their 
statement of purpose be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
bership and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SPONSORS 


Nicholas Katzenbach, Former Attorney 
General; former Undersecretary of State. 

Rev. Harry Applewhite, United Church of 
Christ, Washington, D.C. 

James David Barber, Professor of Political 
Science, Yale University. 

Edward Burling, Jr., Attorney, Covington & 
Burling, Washington, D.C. 

Abraham Chayes, Harvard Professor of 
Law; former Legal Adviser to the State 
yar ater 

Ramsey Olark, Former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

Clark Clifford, Former Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Gregory Craig, Yale law student. 

John Douglas, Attorney, Covington & 
Burling, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph Duffey, Chairman, Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Daniel Ellsberg, Research Associate, Center 
for International Studies, M.LT. 

Richard A. Falk, Professor of Law, Prince- 
ton University. 

Roger Fisher, Professor of Law, Harvard 
University. 

Alfred B. Fitt, Former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 

Curtis Gans, Ashfield, Massachusetts, 

Howard Gillette, National Board Chair- 
man, The Ripon Society. 

Roswell L. Gilpatric, Former Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Arthur Goldberg, Former Supreme Court 
Justice and U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Sanford Gottlieb, Executive Director of 
SANE. 


Jerome Grossman, Executive Director of 
Mass. Pax. 

Herschel Halbert, Executive Director of 
Set the Date Now. 

Morton Halperin, Former staff member of 
the National Security Council during the 
Nixon administration. 

Walter Heller, Former Chairman, Council 
of Economic Advisers during the Johnson 
Administration, 

Martin Peretz, Professor, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Father Theodore Hesburgh, Chancellor of 
Notre Dame University. 

Roger Hilsman, Professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity; former Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian Affairs. 

David Hunter, Director, National Council 
of Churches. 

Vernon E. Jordan, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John Kerry, Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War. 
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George Kistiakowsky, Professor, Harvard 
University; former Science Adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Arthur Larson, Director, Peace through 
World Law Center. 

George C. Lodge, Professor, Harvard Busi- 
ness School, 

Esther Peterson, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., Vice Chairman, Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard Professor; 
former U.S. Ambassador to Japan. 

Thomas C. Schelling, Professor, Harvard 
University. 

Josiah Spaulding, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Richard C. Steadman, Former Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

Jeremy Stone, Director, 
American Scientists, 

Leon Shull, National Director, Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

James C. Thomson, Jr., Professor, Harvard 
University; former staff member, National 
Security Council during the Nixon Admin- 
istration. 

Stewart Udall, Former Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Paul Warnke, Former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 

Cynthia Wedel, President, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Ann Wexler, Westport, Connecticut. 

Adam Yarmolinsky, Former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. 

Herbert York, Chairman, American Federa- 
tion of Scientists; former Director of Defense 
Research & Engineering. 

Charles W. Yost, Former U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations. 

Patrick E. Gorman, International Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
& Butchers Workmen. 

Henry E. Niles, Chairman, Business Execu- 
tives Move for peace, Former Chairman of 
the Board, Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 

Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Victor Reuther, Vice President, United Auto 
Workers, 

Carl Stokes, Mayor of Cleveland. 

Leonard Woodcock, President, United Auto 
Workers. 

Jerry Wurf, President, American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal employees. 

Rev. Andrew Young, Atlanta, Georgia. 


STATEMENT 


We believe that the United States should 
now set a deadline for the withdrawal of all 
American military forces from Indochina— 
including men in helicopters and bombers 
or serving as advisers—not later than De- 
cember 31, 1971. 

A clear and public commitment to total 
American withdrawal will demonstrate to the 
millions of concerned Americans that the 
United States military involvement will be 
ended once and for all. A clear and public 
commitment to total withdrawal will allow 
the Vietnamese people to determine their 
own future, and can pave the way for a ne- 
gotiated political settlement. We believe that 
making this commitment is the best and 
perhaps the only way to secure the release of 
American prisoners of war and to assure the 
safe withdrawal of American forces. 

We believe that Congress should legislate 
a date for the withdrawal of all American 
forces from Indochina. Any risk involved in 
legislating a deadline is far outweighed by 
the risks of not doing so: the risks of further 
escalation and endless military involvement. 
A failure to set a date would also mean the 
certainty of further killing and suffering in 
Indochina and continuing dissension at 
home. 

We call upon our fellow Americans to join 
with us in this effort and to help achieve the 
deeply felt desire for an end to American 
military involvement in Indochina. 


Federation of 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward Burling and Edwin Reischauer are 
serving as the cochairmen of the council. 
The National Council for an Indochina 
Deadline, located at 530 7th Street SE., 
Washington, D.C., will attempt to stimu- 
late grassroots activity throughout the 
Nation in support of setting a deadline 
for our withdrawal from Indochina. Part 
of these activities will include a Convoca- 
tion for Peace here in Washington on 
June 8, which will bring together Ameri- 
cans from all States and a wide range of 
organizations and professions in order to 
focus the grassroots efforts throughout 
the country. Citizens who desire to take 
part in these activities might be advised 
to contact the National Council for an 
Indochina Deadline in order to coordi- 
nate their efforts. I am encouraged to 
see Americans taking an active role in 
the democratic process in this construc- 
tive and responsible fashion. 

On Tuesday, April 20, Senator Mc- 
Govern and I had the opportunity to 
testify before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on S. 376, the Vietnam 
Disengagement Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that the testimony of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. MCGOVERN) 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEORGE MCGOVERN 


Mr. Chairman, the hearings of this Com- 
mittee which you begin today may be the 
most important ever conducted by this dis- 
tinguished Committee. These hearings are di- 
rected, as I understand it, at finding the best 
way to end the war in Indochina. There is no 


more urgent imperative before the American 
people today than that. 

I have no hesitance in saying that the very 
soul of this Nation demands that we must 
take positive action now to terminate our 
role im the killing and destruction of Indo- 
china. 

Like many members of this Committee, I 
have for years opposed American military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. Since the fall 
of 1963, there has seldom been a day or night 
that my heart has not ached over the bloody, 
senseless course we have been pursuing in 
the name of freedom and self-determination, 
Never in history has the gap between rhetoric 
and reality been so painfully wide as it has 
been between America’s professed aims in 
Southeast Asia and the actual results of our 
policy. 

An intervention which began in the name 
of self-determination has, in fact, prevented 
indigenous political forces in Southeast Asia 
from achieving a process of self-determina- 
tion. 

An intervention which was launched in the 
name of reducing terror and death has in- 
flicted on the people of Indochina such un- 
told suffering and cruelty that it is beyond 
comprehension. 

Even now, our bombers and artillery are 
obliterating the villages, the food supply, the 
foliage, and the family life of South Viet- 
mam, Cambodia and Laos. We are all shocked 
by the barbarism of Mylai, but do we con- 
sider the larger crime involved in killing 
several hundred thousand innocent civilians 
by our massive firepower? 

Do we consider that more than half the 
villages in the five northern provinces of 
South Vietnam have been burned to the 
ground by American troops, artillery and air- 
power? 

Do we consider that an even higher per- 
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centage of the villages in large areas of Laos 
have been utterly destroyed? 

Do we consider that several million Viet- 
namese, Cambodian, and Laotian peasants 
and villagers have been systematically driven 
from their homes and herded into miserable 
refugee camps under the pounding of our 
artillery, our aircraft, and the torching of 
huts by Zippo cigarette lighters in the hands 
of American troops? 

Mr. Chairman, these crimes against hu- 
manity are on the scale of those that led us 
to sentence to death German and Japanese 
officers at the end of World War Il. They 
contradict everything that is decent in Amer- 
ica. They cannot be permitted to go on any 
longer if we expect to preserve our greatness 
as a nation and our self-respect. In a sense, 
we are all under the indictment of Lt, Cal- 
ley. American pilots flying overhead do not 
hear the screams of their victims below. 
But the pain and the death are as real as the 
massacre at Mylai. 

Can we really argue that the people of 
these little countries are better dead than 
Red? Who made us gods to decide that issue? 

Vietnamization, as I told this Committee 
in my last appearance in February of 1970, 
is perhaps the cruelest formula of all in that 
it accelerates indiscriminate airpower and 
artillery as it seeks to reduce ground forces. 
It subsidizes the continued killing of the 
people of Indochina by technology and mer- 
cenaries. This is not an acceptable moral, 
diplomatic, or military posture for a great 
country such as ours. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several courses 
that are open to us to end this war. I believe 
the best one now available to the Congress is 
to terminate all funding for U.S. military 
operations in Indochina beyond December 31 
of this year. That is the formula of the so- 
called MeGovern-Hatfield Amendment. That 
is the formula which 73% of the American 
people called upon us to enact in a Gallup 
poll dated January 31, 1971. 

That is a formula which Hanoi and the 
National Liberation Front have said would 
lead to negotiations for the release of our 
prisoners and the safety of our forces during 
the withdrawal process. 

President Nixon’s Vietnamization formula 
does not release American prisoners. It does 
not break the negotiating stalemate at Paris. 
It does not end the mortal danger to the re- 
maining American forces as we reduce the 
total number. It does not end the destruc- 
tion of the people and the countryside of 
Indochina. It only expresses the hope that 
by reducing our ground forces, we can reduce 
our casualties. 

Mr. Nixon's Vietnamization policy virtually 
guarantees that our prisoners will remain 
in their cells, that our troops will remain in 
danger, that the negotiations will be stalled, 
and that the killing will continue. It dimin- 
ishes both the true greatness of our nation 
and our position in the world. It puts us in 
the posture as the mightiest and richest in- 
dustrial nation on earth of using that great 
power to destroy one of the impoverished 
areas of Asia. 

There are those who argue that a great 
country cannot afford to admit that it has 
made a mistake, lest its commitments be 
questioned elsewhere in the world. But we 
must surely know that the mark of a mature 
and great society is the capacity to admit 
and correct error. That is what distinguishes 
us from a rigid, totalitarian society. 

Why do we grimly pledge “No More Viet- 
nams” to the American people, and then 
say we must remain in Vietnam to prove our 
good faith to the world? Do we really want 
to assure other nations of our determina- 
tion to repeat this tragic error elsewhere? 
I submit that America will be a greater, more 
self-confident, and more respected nation 
if, as elected representatives of the people, 
we exercise our constitutional responsibilities 
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to terminate support for a war that we know 
is wrong. 

We are told that the President is worried 
about a right-wing reaction in the United 
States if he ends this war too quickly on 
terms that seem to admit American error. 
I detected this same concern in conver- 
sations I have had recently with the Presi- 
dent’s National Security Advisor, Mr. Kis- 
singer. But this concern of an extreme right- 
wing reaction from the few betrays a peculiar 
lack of confidence in the moral sense of the 
larger body of the American public. 

I see a different kind of reaction seizing 
America if we continue this war—a massive 
loss of confidence in our leadership, a grow- 
ing erosion of confidence in ourselves, and 
finally, the destruction of the very spirit of 
America. To paraphrase the Scriptures, what 
does it profit a nation to save its face and 
lose its soul? 

This is a far more serious matter than the 
kind of recriminations that the President and 
the Congress may confront from the so-called 
radical right if the war is ended quickly. 
Furthermore, by asserting Congressional re- 
sponsibility on a broad bipartisan basis for 
terminating the war, we tend to reduce the 
political hazards that the President fears 
at the war's end. 

I plead with the members of this Com- 
mittee to give their full endorsement to the 
Vietnam Disengagement Act of 1971, S. 376, 
which I introduced on January 27, 1971, with 
Senator Hatfield and others. Let me clearly 
and briefly summarize its provisions. 

Our bill would set a deadline of December 
31 of this year for the withdrawal of all 
American ground, air and naval forces from 
Indochina. Beyond that date, funds would re- 
main available only for (1) arranging the 
return of prisoners; (2) providing for asylum 
or other means of assuring the safety of 
South Vietnamese who might be endangered 
by our withdrawal; and (3) offering assist- 
ance to the Republic of Vietnam, if the Con- 
gress approves such assistance. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that there are 
other courses that have been suggested to 
terminate our involvement in Indochina. 
One is simply to urge our policymakers to 
change their course, or to call upon the 
President to set a definite withdrawal date. 
But that is an alternative that some of us 
have exhausted for years, and now feel is 
no longer a meaningful possibility. 

Another alternative would be to seek 
impeachment proceedings against the Presi- 
dent. But how can we advocate this course 
until we have attempted the Congressional 
remedy of curtailing Congressional appro- 
priations for the war? 

Others have suggested an extended fili- 
buster against the war. But why resort to 
that remedy before we have seriously sought 
to exercise a positive end to the war through 
the control of Congressional appropriations? 

Still others have suggested a direct chal- 
lenge to the President in the elections of 
1972. That is a course which I am now 
undertaking, but I do not believe we can 
wait until January of 1973 to terminate this 
awful conflict. 

So once again, I come before this distin- 
guished Committee pleading for early and 
prompt support for the formula in the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield Amendment. I have no 
pride of authorship in that Amendment, but 
I do have the most urgent conviction that 
we must enact it into law and thus face 
up to our responsibilities to the American 
people, to the people of Indochina, and to 
the demands of history. 

It is argued by some that the weakness of 
the McGovern-Hatfield Amendment deadline 
is that it serves notice on the enemy the 
exact nature of our commitment to with- 
drawal. But that is precisely what the situ- 
ation demands if we wish to end this war. 

Both Hanoi and the National Liberation 
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Front have said repeatedly that the only 
way negotiations can be started for the re- 
lease of our prisoners and the safe exit of 
our forces is for us to agree to a definite 
deadline for the withdrawal of all American 
forces. 

The logic of this course is made clear when 
one realizes that it becomes in the selfish 
interest of Hanoi and the National Libera- 
tion Front to assure the safety of our forces 
and the release of our prisoners as soon as 
we make a clear commitment to total with- 
drawal. 

What blocks the negotiating process, what 
blocks the release of our prisoners, what con- 
tinues our forces in danger, is the Admin- 
istration’s insistence that we are going to 
keep a residual force there and continue the 
use of American airpower in support of the 
Thieu-Ky regime in Saigon until such time 
as that regime is capable of continuing the 
war under its own power. 

There is no pleasant or risk-free solution 
to the disaster in Indochina. But I am will- 
ing to be judged in history on the assertion 
that if we will make a flat commitment to 
withdrawal of all of our forces by the end of 
this year, we can break the negotiating stale- 
mate in Paris, get discussions started on the 
release of our prisoners, and secure assur- 
ances of safety for our forces while they are 
being withdrawn. That, I firmly believe, is 
the course this Committee and this Congress 
should adopt. 


POETRY OF GWENDOLYN BROOKS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, no 
poet has more clearly captured and con- 
veyed the black experience than Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks. As Colman McCarthy 
points out in an article which appeared 
in the May 18 Washington Post: 

Miss Brooks is available to her people both 


in the simplicity of pure language and in the 
way she is spending time in the workshops, 
conferences and streets where the black poets 
are being formed now. We need both her and 
them to endure the times. 


Gwendolyn Brooks’ work more than 
justifies the title “poet laureate of Mi- 
nois,” and I am proud to count myself 
as her friend. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TRUE POETRY OF GWENDOLYN BROOKS 

(By Colman McCarthy) 

Two years ago, Gwendolyn Brooks, a major 
American poet, a Pulitzer winner in 1950 (the 
only black ever for that) and the successor to 
Carl Sandburg as poet laureate of Tllinois, 
came out with “Riot,” a thin volume of 
poetry on the fires of April 1968. The pub- 
lisher was Broadside Press, a small low-profit 
house in Detroit run by Dudley Randall, a 
poet and reference librarian who has a sure- 
win gamble on a growing market for black 
poetry. Yet “Riot,” according to Randall in a 
recent issue of Publishers Weekly, “has been 
greeted by almost total silence” from the 
book reviewers. The conflict in this lack of 
interest is that when Mrs. Brooks was pub- 
Hshing for the last 25 years with a white 
company—Harper & Row—her poetry was, as 
they say, widely reviewed. “Are the poems (in 
Riot) unworthy of notice,” asks Randall, 
“when published by a black publisher, and 
miraculously noteworthy when published by 
a white publisher?” 

He has a point, and one can hear the 
orthopedic noises from all the white liberal 


knees jerking to the cause. But it may be 
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too late for that. Many of the black poets 
and writers, Gwendolyn Brooks among and 
in many ways leading them, are no longer 
a part of the cause themselves, “That's the 
glorious thing about today,” she said in last 
month's Essence magazine, “we aren’t con- 
cerned about what whites think of our work. 
... We don’t care about these notions any- 
more. Whites are not going to understand 
what is happening in black literature today. 
Even those who want to sympathize with it 
still are not equipped to be proper critics.” 

On the surface, where quotes will stay 
if you let them, those are tough-customer 
words, a turning away by Mrs. Brooks from 
the white world whose winds of acclaim once 
lifted her high. But deeper, they suggest 
less a rejection of white culture than the 
acceptance of her own and its blackness, 
a way of conserving the energy of one’s 
rage for the useful things. More than ever, 
black poets and writers of blooded talent 
are coming forward, some of them stam- 
peding, and saying, “Here, this is our black 
culture; it is special, beautiful and it is 
ours.” Any Negro who helps lead this move- 
ment is inevitably called “a black spokes- 
man” (many in the white world relish black 
spokesmen—they are much easier to deal 
with than the suffering they speak for), but 
what does it matter? “My people are black 
people,” says Gwendolyn Brooks, “it is to 
them that I appeal for understanding.” 

On a sunny day on a hillside, with a pint 
of wine and a basket of bread, cheese and 
apples, one could easily read through the 
entire work of Miss Brooks. “The Bean 
Eaters” is a 71 page volume, “Annie Allen” 
is 60 pages, “A Street in Bronzeville” only 
57 and “Selected Poems” 127. The others 
are also short. What is that if not the 
Slavery of writing—a poet takes 25 years 
to put on paper what the reader, in his 
masterhood, pleasures in for a few hours. 
A Sunday Washington Post, if put in book 
form, would be thicker than a full collec- 
tion of Brooks poems. But thickness and 
reading-times are measures used in the 
daily world, not the timelessness of true 
poetry. One could spend whole summers con- 
sidering the 44 lines of “Negro Hero,” and 
understand more about the philosophy of 
black champions like Charles Evers, Jesse 
Jackson, Amzie Moore or Andrew Young than 
reading a dozen news stories about their 
protests against racism. The first line of the 
poem reads: 


I had to kick their law into their teeth in 
order to save them. 

It ends with this stanza: 

Naturally, the important thing is, I helped 
to save them, them and a part of their 
democracy. 

Even if I had to kick their law into their 
teeth in order to do that for them. 

And I am feeling well and settled in myself 
because I believe it was a good job. 

Despite this possible horror; that they might 
prefer the Preservation of their law 
in all its sick dignity and their knives 

To the continuation of their creed 

And their lives. 

In “We Real Cool” Miss Brooks catches 
the frustration of the seven pool players at 
the Golden Shovel, and describes the atti- 
tude of the foolish young: 


We real cool. We 
Left school. We 
Lurk late. We 
Strike straight. We 
Sing sin. We 

Think gin. We 

Jazz June. We 

Die soon. 


Poets are always tying themselves to ran- 
dom hitching posts of whim and obscurity 
but Gwendolyn Brooks, as writer and critic 
William Stafford said in Poetry magazine, 
has kept to “a steady view, an insight.” In 
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writing about garbagemen, bean eaters (“they 
eat beans mostly, this old yellow pair”), the 
outcast elderly, janitors, the tired caverns 
of the slums of the welfare mothers, Miss 
Brooks not only catches what Richard Wright 
called “the pathos of petty destinies,” but 
dares a judgment ôn it. The verdict is both 
against and for—against the larger society 
that lets the poor rot, and for the victims’ 
heroism by which they stay tall and endure 
the times. “In the wild weed, she is a citi- 
zen,” wrote Miss Brooks about Big Bessie 
whose feet hurt, calling her “a moment of 
highest quality, admirable.” 

In 1967, Miss Brooks was at the Black 
Writers Conference, an event, she said in 
Essence, that convinced her she “had been 
asleep” about the country’s racial realities. 
What she woke to was the new spirit of 
black solidarity. Leaving the large literary 
parties—the kind she often threw herself 
in the 1950s and 60s—for the clubhouses, 
meeting halls and taverns where young black 
writers met and shared themselves, she 
“picked it up by osmosis, listening to them 
and watching what they did. I went around 
with them sometimes and heard them giving 
readings ... And I think I've had some 
hand since in spreading this new spirit. I saw 
how proud and how strong blacks were be- 
coming. Their confidence in themselves was 
inspiring. They knew they were right; they 
had the essentials. Our people are kind of 
rattled now. They don’t have so much cer- 
tainty as in those good years of 1967 and 
1968, though I’m sure this is just an aspect 
of the growing that has to be done.” 

Divorced now, 53 living in Chicago, Miss 
Brooks is finishing an autobiography and in 
general feeling the new nerves of a second 
life. In her childhood, she had a chance 
meeting with Langston Hughes in which the 
famous and busy writer took time to read the 
handful of poems she handed him; passing 
on this grace, Miss Brooks now visits the 
young—from grade schools to graduate 
schools—and gets them to write poetry. 
“They're raw,” she has said, “they don’t try 
to pretty up anything and I have the greatest 
admiration for them.” She puts up her own 
money for prizes in poetry contests, savoring 
the rewards of opening doors and opening 
minds. 

The best things about the best poets is 
that they are accessible. It is the distinction 
of Gwendolyn Brooks that she is available 
to her people both in the simplicity of pure 
language and in the way she is spending time 
in the workshops, conferences and streets 
where the black poets are being formed now. 
We need both her and them to endure the 
times. 


EDITORIAL DOUBLETHINK 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Agnew 
Exhorts the Majority: Reject ‘Editorial 
Doublethink,’ ” written by Philip D. Car- 
ter and published in the Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGNEW EXHORTS THE MAJORITY: REJECT "EDI- 
TORIAL DOUBLETHINK” 
(By Philip D. Carter) 

JACKSON, Miss.—Vice President Agnew to- 
night exhorted “the great majority of 
thoughtful Americans” to reject the “edito- 
rial doublethink” of the “Seaboard Media,” 
the “new demagogy” of some congressional 
doves and the “totalitarian instincts of the 
New Left mob” and help the administration 
“restore confidence in our nation.” 

“We will prevail,” he declared in a speech 
to Mississippi Republicans, ‘not because of 
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appeals to mass emotions based on simplistic 
slogans, as do the new demagogues—but by 
appealing to and performing on behalf of 
the thoughtful majority of Americans who 
seek solutions to our problems based on rea- 
son. 

“But make no mistake: more than ever, 
this administration needs your help—the 
support and aid of the great majority of 
thoughtful Americans—South, North, East, 
and West—Republican, Democrat and inde- 
pendent—who love their country and are un- 
willing to see its institutions and freedoms 
denigrated and destroyed by a willful minor- 
ity of political opportunists in the vanguard 
of a New Left rabble.” 

His speech to 3,000 diners at a $100-a-plate 
fund-raising dinner in the Jackson Coliseum, 
was his most bristling partisan address in 
recent months. 

Most of his targets were familiar—The 
Washington Post, The New York Times and 
its columnist Tom Wicker, unnamed “na- 
tional magazines,” the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Trotskyites, Marxists, “‘rav- 
ing radicals,” Sens. J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
and Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and other un- 
named congressional liberals, whom he Hk- 
ened to Neville Chamberlain. 

And as he has in the past, Agnew disputed 
the charge that he has helped divide the 
American people. 

“Ours is an adversary system,” he said. 
“The options are simple—fight for your prin- 
ciples or abandon them. Weasel or take the 
flak. Give in or fight.” 

Agnew spoke in a state and region where 
the Republican Party, despite advances in 
recent years, remains in a minority, and his 
underlying message was the need for national 
unity behind a beleaguered Republican 
President. 

The President, said Agnew, “more than 
ever needs the aid and support of his coun- 
trymen in carrying out the mandate he was 
given” when he was elected in 1968. 

Speaking, as he noted, in “the heartland of 
the Old Confederacy,” he invoked the memory 
of the nation’s first Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln, whose problems he com- 
pared with those of the present Chief Execu- 
tive. 

The President, he said, “must cope each 
day not only with the crises inherited as a 
result of the foreign and domestic policy 
errors of his predecessors—but must also 
cope with the politically oriented criticism 
and carping of many of the very men who 
urged the decisions that created those 
crises.” 

The Vice President reserved his most scath- 
ing language for the press, congressional op- 
ponents of the war, and demonstrators at 
Washington's recent “Mayday action.” 

He expressed pleasure at visiting Missis- 
sippi again for the third time in three years, 
“even at the risk of being accused of pur- 
suing the Nixon administration's ‘Southern 
Strategy.’ ” 

“We all know what ‘Southern Strategy’ 
really is,” he said. “It is a political pheno- 
menon that is born in the suspicious minds 
of the liberal pundits and flung at an un- 
suspecting public via tons of newsprint and 
network rhetoric whenever a national ad- 
ministration attempts to treat the South on 
equal terms with other regions of this coun- 
Sa noted that most of his audience resides 
“outside the first-strike capability of The 
Washington Post and The New York Times,” 
a region he later referred to as the “Sea- 
board Media impact zone.” 

The overwhelmingly white and Republican 
crowd included two non-Republican candi- 
dates for governor in this year’s Mississippi 
elections. They are Lt. Gov. Charles Sullivan, 
& Democrat who sat at the head table with 
Agnew, and Charles Evers, the black mayor 
of Fayette, Miss., who had bought a ticket to 
the dinner, 
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Evers, who plans to run as an independent 
or a Democrat, said he was there because 
Agnew is “Vice President of all the people 
and I want to be governor of all the people.” 


ANTHONY HARRIGAN’S COLUMN ON 
THE DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Anthony Harrigan of Charleston, S.C., 
executive vice president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, has written a 
fine column about last weeks’ demonstra- 
tions here in Washington. 

Mr. Harrigan, a distinguished journal- 
ist of many years reputation, ably 
describes how these demonstrations were 
organized and points to the deficiencies 
of reporting about the character of the 
participants. 

I think it is particularly important to 
look at his analysis of the so-called vet- 
erans who were engaged in the protest. 
Mr. Harrigan says: 

What’s disturbing is that the network re- 
porters and the liberal Washington and New 
York journals apparently didn’t check out 
the discharge papers of the “veterans” who 
marched, Those newsmen who covered the 
protest marches in the South in the 1950's 
and early 1960’s remember that demon- 
strators were known to put on the attire of 
clergymen and nuns in order to lend moral 
distinction to their sit-down strategy. 


Some people have attempted to make 
a distinction between the first protest 
which was overtly nonviolent and the 
second protest whose announced aim was 
disruption. Some have even referred to 
the first demonstrators as “the good 
guys.” I think that Mr. Harrigan’s article 
raises questions about the overall plan- 
ning of the combined demonstrations 
that hardly allow anyone to cheer on any 
part of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Anthony 
Harrigan entitled “A Stab in the Back” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STAB IN THE Back 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

The mass demonstrations in late April and 
the first days of this month testify to the 
mastery of agitation and propaganda tech- 
niques by the radical organizations that 
planned the protests. Unfortunately, the 
reading and viewing public hasn't beeu given 
the information needed to grasp the char- 
acter of the protest groups. 

The two principal orgas‘z°-3 of the demon- 
strations contair 3 «i =s-se.'".~ of Hanol’s 
helpers in the Un cad States Lhe NPAC has 
a steering comm'ttee that includes repre- 
sentatives of more than 100 militant organi- 
gations, including the Student Mobilization 
Committee to ind the War in Vietnam and 
the Socialist Workers Party. This group de- 
mands immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of all U.S. troops and materiel from 
Southeast Asia—the prime objective of Hanoi 
and Peking. 

NPAC's marches in Washington and San 
Francisco were endorsed by a New Left ele- 
ment in Congress, Mrs. Martin Luther King 
Jr., Americans for Democratic Action, and 
extreme left-wing factions in the labor move- 
ment. 

The so-called Peoples Coalition for Peace 
and Justice is an umbrella organization for 
such groups as the Clergy and Laymen Con- 
cerned About Vietnam, the American Friends 
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Service Committee, the Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation, and the War Resisters League. 
It represents many of the more militant 
“peace” groups that attempted to disrupt 
the national capital May 3. The coordinating 
committee of the Coalition includes David 
Dellinger and Rennie Davis, convicted in the 
Chicago conspiracy case, and other hard-core 
leftists such as Sidney Lens and Terry Hal- 
linan. In staging protests, the Coalition co- 
operated with other radical groups such as 
the Southern Christiam Leadership Con- 
ference, the National Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization, and Cesar Chavez’s United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

Despite the hard-core radical character of 
the organizers of the protests, the public un- 
doubtedly received the impression that many 
of the marchers were idealists. The public 
simply hasn’t been provided with the facts 
about the individuals and groups master- 
minding the demonstrations. The failure of 
the networks and the metropolitan media to 
provide important information is nothing 
new. What’s especially hard to understand 
is why high government officials don't speak 
directly to the people and give a run-down 
on the anti-American forces involved. 

Instead, the public has been exposed to 
endless stories about the “vets” marching in 
Washington. Often the stories of these “‘vet- 
erans” are taken at face value without the 
kind of check a reporter would make in 
writing routine news stories. 

Undoubtedly some of the protesters served 
in Vietnam. Considering that over two mil- 
lion Americans have served in Southeast Asia, 
it isn’t surprising that a contingent of radi- 
cal, disgruntled former servicemen can he 
found. In a nation of more than 200 million 
people, one finds every human type. 

What’s disturbing is that the network re- 
porters and the liberal Washington and New 
York journals apparently didn't check out 
the discharge papers of the “veterans” who 
marched. Those newsmen who covered the 
protest marches in the South in the 1950’s 
and early 1960's remember that demonstra- 
tors were known to put on the attire of 
clergymen and nuns in order to lend moral 
distinction to their sit-down strategy. It 
should be borne in mind that anyone can 
buy a pair of Army fatigues from an Army- 
Navy surplus store. 

The truth is that the country is still ter- 
ribly naive about the protests directed at 
the war. The protests don’t just happen. 
They are planned—ust as the bombings and 
acts of arson are planned by terrorists. More- 
over, it should be clear that the organizers of 
demonstrations seek the humiliation and de- 
feat of the United States. 

The vast majority of Americans accept the 
leadership of their President and the Con- 
gress. They resent the New Left's mass pres- 
sure tactics and the kind of plebiscitory ab- 
solutism that the radicals seek to impose. But 
these good Americans don’t get the publicity. 
They aren’t interviewed on television. Rallies 
in support of America receive sneering treat- 
ment frorn the liberal commentators. A huge 
publicity buiid-up is accorded those who 
break into the offices of congressmen, at- 
tempt to block entrances to government 
buildings, and engage in mob tactics. 

If the peace and security of this country 
is to be assured, the organizational methods 
of the New Leftists must be exposed and ex- 
plained, It is outrageous that small cadres of 
super-radicals are allowed to stab this na- 


tion in the back. 


LOSS OF SUPPORT FOR MOTION 
PICTURE PRODUCTION CODE 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, the 
New York Times in a front-page story to- 
day reports that the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Coun- 
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cil of Churches and the National Catho- 
lic Office for Motion Pictures have with- 
drawn their support of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association Production Code and 
Rating Administration. The church or- 
ganizations concluded that the current 
rating system did not take into “ac- 
count sufficiently the total context of 
a given film.” 

The motion picture industry estab- 
lished the Rating Administration on No- 
vember 1, 1968. I first addressed the 
Senate concerning trends in the film in- 
dustry and the rating system on Septem- 
ber 22, 1969. In a second speech on De- 
cember 22 of the same year, I said: 

The industry has justified the permissive 
nature of many movies by contending that 
film classification prevents minors from 
viewing objectionable movies. The informa- 
tion currently available to me raises signi- 
ficant questions as to the desirability and 
effectiveness of the film classification system. 


While recommending that the film in- 
dustry put its own house in order, I urged 
“a complete independent review of the 
film classification system.” 

The conclusions reached by the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic motion pic- 
ture agencies are fully warranted by my 
observation of the operations of the film 
classification system. When my staff 
sought information from the Motion 
Picture Rating Administration as to the 
criteria applied in the rating of films and 
the application of the criteria to particu- 
lar films they were advised that the rat- 
ing process was a very informal proce- 
dure and that at least during the first 
15 months of its operation no significant 
records were retained. 

I do not wish to burden the Record by 
including all of the clippings and articles 
relating to the classification system that 
my staff has gathered since my earlier 
speeches. It will suffice to refer to a few 
representative items. 

The film “Midnight Cowboy” was rated 
“X” upon its initial release in 1969 and 
has been this year reissued. The advertis- 
ing of the film included the revealing 
comment: 

If you did not see “Midnight Cowboy” be- 
cause of its previous rating it is now rated 
oR”, 

There is no evidence that the content 
of the film was altered and it is difficult 
to believe that even in these times com- 
munity standards could haye so greatly 
changed in such a short period. It ap- 
pears that the explanation for the change 
in the rating rests with the economics of 
the motion picture industry. 

MGM produced a $14 million film, 
“Ryan’s Daughter,” which was given an 
“R” rating whereupon the film company 
entered into negotiations to get the rat- 
ing changed to “GP” for the purpose, ac- 
cording to Variety of “thus maximizing 
the potential audience for the film when 
MGM needs it most.” The Rating Ad- 
ministration accommodated the needs of 
MGM and changed the rating to “GP.” 
Of this case, the Reverend James M. 
Wall, editor of the Methodist publications 
Together and Christian Advocate said: 

I have tried in the past to avoid the over- 
worked reference to the fox guarding the hen 
house, but in the case of “Ryan's Daughter”, 
the fox has made off with both his general 
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rating and his explicit sex. The rating system 
cannot survive very many of these foxy coups. 


The family magazine, Woman’s Day, in 
its June 1970 issue contained an article 
on the rating system by the film critic, 
Hollis Alpert who stated: 

I also find that the MPAA’s claim that 
fully two-thirds of all movies rated by it are 
suitable for family viewing is open to serious 
question. . . . Some “GP” films, while avoid- 
ing outright indecencies, contain a great deal 
of suggestiveness and sheer vulgarity. 


There was released in 1964 a film “Kiss 
Me Stupid.” At that time the Legion of 
Decency said the film was patently “in- 
decent and immoral” and declared: 

Crude and suggestive dialog, a leering 
treatment of marital and extra-marital sex, a 
prurient preoccupation with lechery com- 
pound the film’s bald condonation of im- 
morality. 


When this film was reissued in 1970 it 
was classified by the Rating Administra- 
tion as a “GP”—suitable for all ages, 
parental guidance suggested. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD the 
article on the film rating system which 
appears in the New York Times of 
May 19. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two CHURCH Groups Disavow “UNRELIABLE” 
FILM RATINGS 


(By A. H. Weiler) 


Protestant and Roman Catholic motion 
picture agencies have withdrawn their sup- 
port of the movie industry’s voluntary flm- 
rating system. 

In a joint statement the film-reviewing 
groups, the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches and 
the National Catholic Office for Motion Pic- 
tures, said they could no longer recommend 
the classification system they have endorsed 
since its inception on Nov. 1, 1968. 

The main reason, they said, is that the GP 
rating—all ages admitted, parental guidance 
suggested—had become unreliable, and they 
questioned the GP ratings of such films as 
“Bananas,” “Ryan’s Daughter,” “10 Rilling- 
ham Place,” “Valdez Is Coming,” “That 
Splendid November” and “The Vanishing 
Point.” 

The religious groups felt these films mer- 
ited the designation R—restricted, under 17 
requires accompanying parent or adult 
guardian. 

The Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica’s Production Code and Rating Adminis- 
tration also classifies films as G—all ages ad- 
mitted; and X—no one under 17 admitted. 

The commission, directed by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Fore, and the Catholic group, directed 
by the Rev. Patrick J. Sullivan, sald that 
their criterion for evaluating the rating sys- 
tem was whether it protected “the young 
from material beyond their ability to cope.” 
The present ratings, the statement stressed, 
did not take into “account sufficiently the 
total context of a given film.” 

In an interview yesterday, at 1600 Broad- 
way, Father Sullivan and Mr. Fore said that 
ratings “place too much weight on overt 
visual sex and not enough on the implicit 
exploitation of sex and the overall impact 
of violence and other antisocial aspects of 
the film on the child.” It added that overt 
visual sex now was included in some GP- 
rated films, thus making the rating “worse 
than useless.” 

Without citing the other examples, Father 
Sullivan asserted that “10 Rillingham Place, 
which dramatized the story of the British 
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mass murderer John Christie, was not worthy 
of a GP rating because it dealt excessively 
with murder and sex. 

The two groups also declared that they 
had warned the public and the industry a 
year ago of their disapproval of the system, 
including the ratings, advertising, and thea- 
ter compliance, and had asked for the elimi- 
nation of R and X trailers being shown with 
G and GP films. 

The statement added that the public’s 
confidence would not be restored until the 
ratings became “more reliable,” more thea- 
ters “seriously enforce the ratings” and ad- 
vertising “reflects more concern with in- 
forming the public and less with exploiting 
sex and violence.” 

Jack Valenti, president of the Motion- 
picture association, said that “a vast major- 
ity” of the nation's 14,000 theaters were 
complying with the ratings and that the 
system had proved to be "a public service, 
generally praised.” 

He added that the National Association of 
Theater Owners, who represent 10,000 houses, 
had reported that 80 per cent of their thea- 
ters were complying with the ratings. 

“Whether parents have confidence in the 
industry’s standards or reliability is based on 
no real evidence except the judgment of 
both church groups,” he said. 

In a prepared statement, Eugene Picker, 
president of the theater owners group, con- 
firmed Mr. Valenti’s report of the theaters’ 
compliance with the classifications. He added 
that his organization, despite its requests 
for information from the church groups 
about violations, had not been advised of “a 
Single instance of violation of the code and 
rating prohibitions on the part of any spe- 
cific theater.” 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE 
MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Municipal Association of South Carolina 
at its 31st annual convention recently 
passed three resolutions which I recom- 
mend to my colleagues. 

The first resolution points out the 
severe financial crisis of municipalities 
in South Carolina and in other parts of 
the country as well. It exemplifies the 
strong support of municipalities for gen- 
eral revenue sharing, and requests that 
such a program be implemented. 

Mr. President, the second resolution 
is of equal importance to South Carolina 
and the rest of the country. It urges 
Congress to enact meaningful import 
restrictions on foreign textile importa- 
tions. The resolution emphasizes the 
alarming increase in Japanese imports 
which are having an adverse affect on 
the economy of South Carolina and the 
economy of this country. 

The third resolution pledges the sup- 
port of the Municipal Association of 
South Carolina for a bill introduced by 
Congressman FLOYD SPENCE, Republican, 
of South Carolina, which would amend 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Whereas, the local governments of the 

State of South Carolina and also, those of 
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other states, are in serious financial trouble, 
primarily due to increased demands for serv- 
ices, and 

Whereas, these increased demands for 
services and facilities have come about as 
a result of a mandate from those who are 
governed by local units, that they be pro- 
vided with more and better services, and 

Whereas, this demand of government was 
not prevalent in years past, and 

Whereas, those units of local government 
are required to provide these services and 
facilities on a tax base which has not kept 
up with the increased demands and ex- 
pectations of the constituents of local gov- 
ernment, and 

Whereas, the tremendous flow of financial 
resources into the nation’s capital indicates 
that the Federal government is best in a 
position to provide a return of local money 
to the local units through revenue sharing 
of the personal income tax, and 

Whereas, the State of South Carolina, in 
its wisdom, has been practicing the prin- 
ciples of revenue sharing with its local gov- 
ernments in the form of state-shared reve- 
nue for many years; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Municipal Association of South Carolina 
in 3lst Annual Convention assembled, re- 
quest the members of the South Carolina 
congressional delegation to support and work 
vigorously for the passage of general revenue 
sharing on the federal level; 

Be it further resolved that the Executive 
Vice President of the Municipal Association 
forward a copy of this resolution to each 
member of the South Carolina congressional 
delegation, and to also send a copy to Con- 
gressman Byrnes, Ranking Minority Lead- 
er, House Ways and Means Committee. 

RESOLUTION MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Whereas, the textile import problem 
throughout the United States continues to 
threaten jobs of textile employees, and 

Whereas, the Japanese imports increased 
some 47% in 1969 and continued to increase 
in 1970, and 

Whereas, some 7,000 jobs were lost in text- 
iles in the year 1970, directly or indirectly 
due to textile imports, and 

Whereas, the economy of each municipal- 
ity in South Carolina is directly or indirectly 
dependent upon the prosperity of its textile 
mills, and 

Whereas, the municipalities of South Caro- 
lina are wholeheartedly in support of a textile 
import quota system; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Municipal Association of South Carolina in 
Sist annual convention assembled pledge 
its support to a textile import quota bill 
that will prevent foreign textile imports from 
competing with domestic and textile plants to 
the extent that it results in the loss of jobs; 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to each member of 
the South Carolina congressional delegation. 


MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the towns and cities of South 
Carolina have faithfully fulfilled all their 
obligations under the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and 

Whereas, annexations by municipalities in 
South Carolina have always been in accord 
with the letter and intent of the Voting 
Rights Act, and 

Whereas, recent judicial decisions have 
raised the possibility of certain provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 being applied 
so as to nullify past annexations; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Municipal Association of South Carolina in 
81st annual convention assembled pledge its 
support to a bill to be introduced into the 
United States House of Representatives by 
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Congressman Floyd Spence, which would 
amend the Voting Rights Act of 1965 so as 
to provide that failure on the part of the 
State of South Carolina or any political sub- 
division thereof to comply with any provision 
of this section shall not have the effect of 
interfering with, nullifying, terminating, or 
rendering without force and effect any an- 
nexation, on or before January 14, 1971, in 
connection with any municipality in such 
State; 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to each member of 
the South Carolina delegation. 


ERVIN HEARINGS ON PRIVACY, IHI— 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN M. O'BRIEN, 
EDWARD D. SOHIER, AND LAU- 
RENCE F. LANE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, today I 
would like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the prepared statements of three 
former Army intelligence agents who tes- 
tified this past February at the Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee’s hearings 
into the Government’s data collection 
activities. 

On December 16, 1970, I announced 
here on the Senate fioor that I had re- 
ceived information which, if true, indi- 
cated the Army had been extensively en- 
gaged in the surveillance of civilian polit- 
ical activities. My information at that 
time was in the form of a letter which 
I read to the Senate that day. Today, 
I would like to place in the Record the 
statement prepared for our hearings by 
the author of that letter, former military 
intelligence agent John M. O’Brien. 

In addition to Mr. O’Brien’s testimony 
I think the statements of Mr. Edward D. 
Sohier and Mr. Laurence F. Lane should 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for all Americans to read. Mr. Sohier 
spent 15 months on duty with the Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis Division. During 
this time he served as the only enlisted 
man on a task force created by the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence—OASCI—to handle con- 
gressional inquiries into the Army’s civil 
disturbance program. 

Mr. Lane was an infantryman but was 
detailed to the Intelligence and Security 
Section of the 5th Infantry Division at 
Fort Carson, Colo., from December 1968 
to June 1970. His testimony gives us an 
insight into the intelligence activities of 
the Continental Army Command— 
CONARC. 

Mr. President, the statements of these 
three men plus the statements of Chris- 
topher H. Pyle and Ralph M. Stein which 
I introduced earlier together give us a 
clear picture of how widespread the 
Army’s involvement in surveillance pro- 
grams actually was. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statements of Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Sohier and Mr. Lane be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection. the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record. as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN M. O'BRIEN BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY, FEBRUARY 24, 1971 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the oppor- 

tunity to appear before you and the Con- 

stitutional Rights Subcommitee today. My 
name is John O’Brien and I served in the 
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United States Army for almost five years. 
My last four years on active duty were spent 
as an Army Intelligence Agent, the first three 
in Western Germany, where I was trained as 
and performed the duties of an Army Intelli- 
gence Case Officer. During these three years 
I worked in the defensive counterespionage 
field and most of my work was directed 
against non-Americans, whose activities were 
thought to be inimical to the national de~ 
fense interests of the United States. My last 
year on active duty with the United States 
Army was spent assigned to Region I, 113th 
Military Intelligence Group, in Evanston, 
Illinois. At Region I, I performed the duties 
of an Army Intelligence Case Officer. My 
duties at Region I were similar in nature to 
my duties while assigned to Western Europe, 
except that at Region I my activities were 
directed almost exclusively against United 
States citizens. I was honorably discharged 
from the United States Army on June 8, 1970, 
with the rank of Staff Sergeant. 

From June 1969 until approximately De- 
cember 1969, I was assigned to the Special 
Operations Section of Region I. During that 
period, I worked primarily in undercover 
operations. These undercover operations in- 
cluded the recruitment, training and con- 
trolling of undercover agents utilized by the 
United States Army. On several occasions, I 
personally performed as an undercover agent 
as part of my assigned military duties. Spe- 
cial Operations activities at Region I con- 
sisted of the screening, investigation, recruit- 
ment, training, targeting, and controlling of 
individuals performing in an undercover 
capacity for the United States Army. Such 
activities were primarily directed against 
civilian organizations and individuals. Spe- 
cial Operations undercover activities were 
controlled from Fort Holabird. Prior to the 
initiation of an undercover operation, an 
operations plan for the implementation of 
the operation was written at either the 
Region or Group level and forwarded to Fort 
Holabird for approval. Once approval was 
authorized by Fort Holabird, all aspects of 
the operation were reported to Fort Holabird. 

I also assisted the CONUS/Liaison Section 
at Region I, The CONUS/Liaison Section 
compiled personality information and moni- 
tored organizations and individuals engaged 
in activities to oppose the United States 
military involvement in Vietnam and in 
other activities and associations thought to 
be inimical to the national defense inter- 
ests of the United States. Individuals in- 
cluded within the sphere of interest of 
CONUS included Adlai Stevenson III, Abner 
Mikva, the individual plaintiffs in the trial 
in Chicago, and many others including news- 
papermen, university professors, public offi- 
cials and businessmen. At one period in late 
1969, CONUS maintained dossiers concerning 
approximately 800 civilian organizations 
and individuals. These dossiers were com- 
monly called the subversives files. The policy 
throughout Region I was to obtain any in- 
formation available concerning organizations 
and individuals whose names were in a 
CONUS dossier. The dossiers contained, 
among other things, official military intelli- 
gence reports concerning the activities of the 
target organization or individual, copies of 
reports from other federal and non-federal 
investigative agencies, and copies of photo- 
graphs taken by either military intelligence 
agents posing as members of the news media 
or as free-lance photographers or by members 
of the other investigative agencies. The 
CONUS dossiers at Region I filled approxi- 
mately nine filing cabinets with four or five 
drawers per cabinet. All the dossiers were 


stamped confidential. 
The CONUS/Liaison activities in which I 


participated included the monitoring of 
civilian organizations which was carried out 
by military intelligence personnel who 
utilized radio cars, portable walkie-talkie 
equipment, photographic equipment, partici- 
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pation in demonstrations, and the like. Pene- 
tration was carried out by participation 
(without disclosure) in public demonstra- 
tions and activities. 

In approximately January, 1970, my duties 
were changed. I was then assigned to the 
Special Investigations Branch of Region I. 
However, I continued at the request of the 
Region I Special Operations officer to partici- 
pate in certain Special Operations activities 
and in assistance to CONUS/Liaison until 
approximately late May or early June, 1970. 

My new duties with the Special Investiga- 
tions Branch included personnel background 
investigations of individuals under consid- 
eration for security clearance, participation 
in sabotage and espionage investigations, 
and the conduct of liaison with local investi- 
gative agencies within the area of the 
Evanston field office of Region I. 

After my discharge from the United States 
Army I visited Region I approximately twice 
monthly until the first week of December, 
1970. During these visits I learned from con- 
versations with personnel assigned both to 
Special Operations and CONUS that the col- 
lection of information concerning the ac- 
tivities of civilians was still taking place, 
and that Special Operations continued to 
conduct undercover operations directed 
against civilian organizations. 

My concern as to the legitimacy and neces- 
sity of my activities while assigned to Re- 
gion I began in September 1969, when I wit- 
nessed the initiation of a file concerning 
Adlai Stevenson III. I concluded that such 
activities posed a threat to every American’s 
right to freedom of expression and to the 
system of government under which we have 
lived in the United States since the inception 
of the United States Constitution. It is out 
of concern for those rights guaranteed to 
every American citizen that I sought on 
December 7, 1970, by a letter to Senator Ervin, 
to appear before you today, and I thank you 
again for the opportunity to have done so. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. SOHIER 


In August 1970 I was separated from the 
Army, honorably, with the Army Com- 
mendation Medal and the rank of Specialist 
5, E-5. I had spent nearly three years on 
active duty, 15 months of which on duty 
with the Counterintelligence Analysis Divi- 
sion (CIAD), Directorate of Counterintel- 
ligence, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence (OACSI). I had entered the 
Army in October 1967, taken basic training 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., and was trained as a 
military stenographer at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indiana. In May 1968, I joined the 902d 
Military Intelligence Group, which then 
had administrative control of CIAD. In 
January 1970, when the 902d MI Group be- 
came part of the U.S. Army Intelligence Com- 
mand, CIAD remained under the control of 
OACSI. 

My first encounter with the so-called 
CONUS intelligence program was in my first 
job at CIAD. That was assisting in the prep- 
aration of the two-volume publication, 
Personalities, Organizations, and Cities of 
Interest, called by CIAD, the Compendium. 
This book, which was to be updated five 
times in the period I was with CIAD, was a 
compilation of information on individuals 
and organizations in this country which 
were regarded as potentially involved in 
domestic disturbances, in particular, in con- 
nection with anti-war and civil rights activi- 
ties. Included in the lists were organizations 
such as Women’s Strike for Peace, Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, American Civil Liberties Union, 
Quaker Action Committee, National Mobili- 
zation Committee (to End the War in Viet- 
nam), American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, and many other such peace and civil 
rights groups, as well as more radical groups 
such as Students for a Democratic Society, 
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Black Panther Party, and Weathermen. In- 
dividuals listed included the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Dr. Benjamin Spock, Dr. Ralph 
Abernathy, H. Rap Brown, and Eldridge 
Cleaver. 

The Compendium was very widely dis- 
tributed by OACSI. It was sent to elements 
of the armed forces in the continental U.S, 
(CONUS) and worldwide. It was sent to 
other branches of the government includ- 
ing the Justice Department (Federal Bureau 
of Investigation), Treasury Department 
(Secret Service), and State Department. It 
was augmented five times with changes 
(additions and deletions of pages of in- 
formation), and, when the order was given 
to destroy all copies of the Compendium in 
the summer of 1970, a sixth change was in 
the works. The Compendium was classified 
SECRET. 

CIAD also provided the armed forces and 
branches of the government with other pub- 
lications regarding this area of interest. One 
was what was called an estimate, which pro- 
vided an analysis of past events in the na- 
tion and an estimate of the potential for 
domestic disorders for the upcoming period. 
I believe this publication was prepared an- 
nually. Its purpose was to inform the Army 
commands of the potential need for Army 
support required to keep the order in the 
nation in case of disorders. 

OACSI, and in particular, CIAD, was tasked 
with the responsibility of providing the Army 
with information regarding potentially dis- 
rupting situations in the United States. Since 
the Army has the responsibility of respond- 
ing to a national call for aid in restoring 
order, it needs an agency to keep it informed 
of the potential for that call for aid, and 
thus, the potential for civil disturbances. In 
doing so OACSI kept a sharp eye and ear 
on potential “trouble-makers,” both individ- 
uals and organizations, and their activities. 

Much of the information was gathered by 
CIAD from the press. Most of the rest of the 
information was supplied by direct Maison 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and, to & lesser extent, some other govern- 
ment investigative-type agencies. By far the 
largest supplier of information reports was 
the FBI, from whom CIAD almost daily 
received foot-high stacks of information 
reports. Naturally, the FBI was a re- 
cipient of CIAD reports, too, but OIAD 
received much more than it supplied. 
Another channel of information to the CIAD 
analysts was through the U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence Command's teletype, which would sup- 
ply as many as 100 “spot reports” daily. These 
reports were forwarded to the Command at 
Fort Holabird, Maryland, for teletype dis- 
tribution to other “interested” Army intelli- 
gence and investigative agencies. In almost 
all cases, the reports concerned meetings and 
minor incidents all over the country. Many 
of them were like the one which comes to 
mind, regarding simply a meeting of 200 
people in a church in Philadelphia. The re- 
port would state that 200 people attended a 
meeting today in such-and-such church, and 
that there were no incidents. Almost all re- 
ports were read and discarded by CIAD ana- 
ve and were generally regarded as worth- 
ess. 

CIAD analysts working in the domestic 
field maintained voluminous files. They were 
files of clippings from the press, FBI reports, 
and other information from other agencies, 
within and without the Army. A computer- 
ized index had been prepared for the files, 
though there were no computer at CIAD’s 
office in Alexandria, Virginia. The computer 
experts at CIAD used card-punching and 
other facilities of OAOCSI in the Pentagon to 
prepare the index. Dossiers were frequently 
received by CIAD analysts from the U.S. 
Army Investigative Records Repository at 
Fort Holabird. 

During the time I was at CIAD the domes- 
tic intelligence program grew immensely. 
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When I joined the group, there were perhaps 
ten members of the domestic section. When 
I left there were about twice that number. 
In that period the computerized index was 
developed. During that period the number 
of publications in this field produced by 
CIAD grew, and the number of reports re- 
ceived by CIAD analysts probably tripled. 

In January 1970, OACSI was shocked by 
the publication of an article in Washington 
Monthly magazine by former Army Captain 
Christopher H. Pyle. OACSI put together 
what it called a “Task Group” in one of its 
offices at the Pentagon to work on problems 
that stemmed from sudden disclosure of 
Army activities in this field. The Task Group 
originally numbered about eight persons, 
several of whom were from CIAD. I was one, 
the only enlisted member, and I joined them 
originally as a typist and administrative man. 
The Task Group, over the next few months, 
was responsible for formulating new Army 
policy to appease critics of the domestic in- 
telligence program, and for replying to let- 
ters from Senators, Congressmen, and citi- 
zens. Although letters went out over the 
signatures of Major General McChristian, 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, and 
others, nearly all were produced by this small 
group, put together for just this purpose. 

The first reaction by CIAD to the Pyle ar- 
ticle was, in typical fashion, to sit down and 
write a paragraph-by paragraph refutation of 
every charge that Mr. Pyle made, regardless 
whether charges were factual, founded in 
fact, or whatever. This went on for about 
two weeks, but there was no end result, for 
meanwhile, the Task Group had been formed 
in the Pentagon to assume this function. 
The Task Group answered Congressional in- 
quiries and press inquiries on this area of 
interest, and proceeded from the start to 
deny any and all charges, factual or other- 
wise. Eventually, with more and more Sena- 
tors and Congressmen interested and in- 
formed, the group found it necessary to be- 
gin admitting some of the charges, but the 
Task Group, assumedly under orders from 
above, never admitted any more than it ab- 
solutely had to. It even went so far as to 
provide the Army’s own General Counsel with 
misinformation at one point, so bent on 
denial was this group. Time and time again 
replies that were prepared by the group to 
respond to Congressional and citizens’ criti- 
cism admitted and denied charges at will, 
disregarding considerations concerning the 
truth of their statements. 

This was, I believe, a natural reaction of 
members of what is referred to by its mem- 
bers as the “intelligence community.” There 
is a definite feeling of privilege among mem- 
bers of this “community”—privilege in re- 
spect to access to information and immunity 
to probing questions not only from citizens 
but also from the Congress and other de- 
partments of the government. There is, with- 
in the Army, a general distrust of Congress 
anyway, for Congress, a body of civilians, 
holds the power of funds over the military; 
professional military men feel their job 
would be easier without civilian interference 
in military matters; this feeling is much 
magnified in the military intelligence com- 
munity, where it is coupled with the feeling 
of privilege and immunity. 

By the time of my separation from active 
duty, several directives had been issued to try 
to solve problems that arose out of what the 
Task Group referred to as the “Pyle Case,” 
because of its origins in Mr. Pyle’s first arti- 
cle. First, the Compendium was ordered de- 
stroyed, and destruction certificates were di- 
rected to be forwarded to the Task Group. I 
was responsible for checking the list of Com- 
pendium recipients against the growing stack 
of destruction certificates, but it was gener- 
ally understood that, because of a faulty 
system of accounting for that particular 
SECRET document, we were probably never 
to account for all the Compendia. In addi- 
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tion to this problem, many recipients of the 
Compendium had difficulty locating and ac- 
counting for the document in their own of- 
fices.. It is likely that OACSI will never guar- 
antee that all copies distributed have been 
destroyed. Also, because the directive only 
ordered the destruction of those two volumes, 
not the information contained therein, I 
found that at least one recipient Xeroxed its 
copy of the book in order to be able to de- 
stroy its one. official copy noted in OACSI 
records, while retaining a copy for further 
use. I have little doubt that this was done 
more than once. In fact, it was known at the 
time that the originating office for the Com- 
pendium, CIAD, had, in fact, microfilmed its 
own copy of the book for the same reason 
as above, 

Other directives were issued during the 
summer, which restricted the kinds of re- 
ports that could be sent over the Fort Hola- 
bird teletype, the kinds of activities agents 
in the field could be dispatched to cover, 
restrictions on the use of covert and “under- 
cover” agents, and the kinds of files and filing 
techniques that could and could not be 
used for storing domestic intelligence infor- 
mation. 

The restrictions on the use of covert agents 
were interesting, for, each time the Army 
was questioned on this subject, it immedi- 
ately stated that it had express orders for- 
bidding that type of activity. However, when 
the press finally was able to specify some 
incidents of this type of activity (for in- 
stance, 116th MI Group agents in Washing- 
ton, D.C., posing as newsmen with a van 
marked “Midwest News,” covering anti-war 
demonstrations), official Army replies stated 
simply that covert agent activities had been 
banned, except with the express permission 
of the Secretary of the Army. 

Probably the most agile defensive moves 
were made by the Army concerning its com- 
puters. Replies to initial press and Congres- 
sional inquiries concerning Army computers 
were that there were none, period. This, of 
course, was done with full knowledge that 
there were computers, but without knowledge 
of, or, it appears, curiosity about, the kinds 
of work they were doing in the Army. Again, 
after heated exchanges with members of 
Congress and the press, the Army spokesmen 
(again, Task Group) were forced to go out 
and do some investigating on their own. The 
results were as surprising to Army brass in 
the Pentagon as to civilians, and shortly 
thereafter, orders were issued that computer- 
ized files may no longer be maintained or 
initiated on domestic intelligence activities, 
without the express permission of the Chief 
of Staff. Again, however, there were few re- 
strictions on the type of information that 
may be kept in the computerized file. 

Despite assurances by Army spokesmen 
that improper activities have been halted 
and will not begin again, my personal feel- 
ing is that a careful and constant watch will 
have to be maintained on the Army and 
other branches of the government which 
continue to harass and intimidate citizens 
with irresponsibly and clumsily constructed 
files. One of the most amazing discoveries I 
made during this period was concerning the 
nature of many of the files, and the cri- 
teria used to select those individuals and 
organizations “of interest” to Army intelli- 
gence. There were, in fact, no guidelines is- 
sued by the Army concerning persons and 
organizations of interest. Each office and 
command of the Army which had files in this 
area was responsible for determining for it- 
self who and what would be included. There 
were, prior to the “Pyle Case,” no Pentagon- 
issued directives giving criteria to be used 
in limiting files. Consequently, the program 
grew unchecked. With the increase in the 
number of civil disturbances and demon- 
Strations in the nation beginning about the 
time of the assassination of Dr. Martin 
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Luther King, the Army likewise felt it neces- 
Sary to expand its files and information- 
gathering activities. With no overall super- 
vision, the agents and analysts could, in ef- 
fect, expand the program as much as, and in 
whatever direction, they wished. 

Even after some guidelines had finally been 
laid down, it was questionable how long they 
would be adhered to. A career officer, a mem- 
ber of the Task Group when I left, and long 
an intelligence officer, told me that he did 
not think the restrictions in effect at that 
time would last long. He said that it is only 
natural for the domestic intelligence com- 
munity to want to continue expanding the 
scope of its activities in order to ensure that 
it is carrying out its duties effectively. 

In view of the blatant lying and unceas- 
ing string of mis-statements made by Army 
spokesmen to Congressmen, members of the 
press, and citizens during 1970, I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that we can take the official 
Army assurances at face value. The intelli- 
gence establishment and program are too 
powerful and too special to be left to their 
own devices. This can be seen in the way they 
have conducted themselves, essentially with- 
out supervision, over the past several years. 
In my estimation, some kind of civilian in- 
telligence review board is needed, to watch 
over all the intelligence agencies of the U.S. 
government, including those within and 
without the military. This could prevent the 
kind of incursions into the civilian sector by 
the military we have witnessed, and would 
serve to make more efficient the intelligence 
operations that are necessary by eliminating 
duplication of efforts. Indeed, this is an im- 
portant area of consideration, for it is doubt- 
ful that the Army’s domestic intelligence 
program held any information not already 
held by other organizations, such as the 
F.B.I., and State and local law enforcement 
agencies. 


TESTIMONY OF LAURENCE F., LANE BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman. My name is Laurence F. 
Lane. I am currently employed on the legis- 
lative staf of Congressman Robert N. Giaimo 
of Connecticut. Also, I am a full-time grad- 
uate student at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

I served in the United States Army on ac- 
tive duty from June, 1968, until June, 1970. 
I was trained as an 11B, light-weapons in- 
fantry soldier at Fort Dix, New Jersey, and 
assigned to the 5th Infantry Division, Fort 
Carson, Colorado in early November, 1968. 
Soon after my arrival at Fort Carson, Decem- 
ber, 1968, I was successful in my efforts to be 
detailed to the G2 (Intelligence and Secu- 
rity) Section of the 5th Infantry Division. 
Although my records were retained by in- 
fantry units—first the 2nd Battalion of the 
6ist Infantry and then the 3rd Battalion of 
the 10th Infantry—and “on paper” I was a 
member of those infantry units, I lived in 
the 5th Military Intelligence Detachment’s* 
quarters, and I worked in various positions 
in the office of the G2, 5th Infantry Division, 
Fort Carson, for the duration of my service, 
i.e. December 1968-June 1970. 

Being sort of a “special case,” i.e. an infan- 
try soldier in an intelligence unit, I per- 
formed a number of functions, all closely re- 
lated to the civil disturbance mission which 
was levied upon the 5th Division. Under the 
agreement which brought me from an in- 
fantry unit to the headquarters element, I 
was an intelligence analyst. Besides analyz- 
ing incoming information, during the eight- 
een months that I worked for G2, I per- 


*The 5th Military Intelligence Detach- 
ment merged with the 24lst Military In- 
telligence Detachment in May, 1969. After 
the 241st M.I. was deactivated in September 
1969, the 5th M.I. was reactivated. 
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formed a host of related tasks including 
agent and undercover duties; coordinator of 
agent reports; author of special intelligence 
projects; liaison visits with the 113th Mili- 
tary Intelligence Group, Region IV, and law 
enforcement agencies; and advisor to G2’s 
and other members of the Division's hier- 
archy. Although the highest rank I obtained 
in my tour of active duty was Sergeant, E-5, 
the length of tenure at Fort Carson with the 
G2 staff, the interest and knowledge I de- 
veloped, and the flexibility of my “special” 
status allowed me a broad base to observe 
the intelligence structure of that command 
and its relationship with other commands. 

I wish to share with this Committee 
what I observed and a few of my experiences. 
I have divided my presentation into four 
parts: First, I will attempt to explain, briefly, 
the historical perspective of my activities. To 
indict the military’s intrusion into domes- 
tic civilian affairs without attempting to de- 
fine a frame of reference would be an in- 
justice. Second, I will review the intelligence 
gathering structure as viewed from a di- 
visional headquarters. I am certain a few of 
my observations from the divisional level 
will conflict with information presented 
from Army area commands and nationwide 
commands. My third section, discussing the 
phases of duty I experienced may account 
for the discrepancy of information concern- 
ing the intelligence gathering structure, Le. 
the structure and direction of activities were 
directly related to the personalities in com- 
mand. Fourth, I present a chronology of my 
activities to illustrate the workings of mili- 
tary intelligence. 

Before I proceed, I want to make it per- 
fectly clear to the Committee members that 
I do not have any “grudges to bear,” nor a 
“cross to burn” against the United States 
Army. My purpose in testifying before this 
august body is to help make sure that our 
Constitution is observed by all. I am deeply 
concerned that serious errors in judgment 
were made which led to encroachment on 
the liberties of many Americans. I have of- 
fered my limited information not only to this 
Committee, but also to the investigators for 
the Department of Defense in order to help 
discoyer the depth of the intrusion and the 
causes. Underscoring this principle, I have re- 
frained from naming superior officers and 
fellow workers to avoid misinterpretation 
and charges of character assassination. 

I am certain the testimony by officials of 
the Department of Defense will document 
the rise of urban and campus violence as the 
impetus that thrusted the military into es- 
tablishing an intelligence network monitor- 
ing the activities of civilian organizations 
and maintaining dossiers on private individ- 
uals. I will not belabor that point; however, 
allow me to specifically address the nation- 
wide trend to the perspective from Fort 
Carson, Colorado. October, 1968, was an un- 
usual month for Fort Carson. The Command- 
ing General of the 5th Infantry Division was 
relatively new to the fort, and his G2, a 
Lieutenant Colonel, had recently returned 
from overseas, Media news reports and trans- 
mitted messages from intelligence commands 
forecasted rising violence. Demonstrators 
were organizing to storm the gates of the 
fort, or so it was reported. The National 
Students for a Democratic Society conducted 
a National Council meeting at the Boulder 
campus of the University of Colorado, and 
urged an offensive against the military. Dem- 
onstrations followed the National Council 
meeting on the campuses of Colorado Col- 
lege, Denver University, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, and the University of Colorado. Con- 
fronted with these reports, officials at Fort 
Carson over-reacted. The development of an 
intelligence gathering network tallored to 
the needs of the 5th Infantry Division en- 
sued. This intelligence system was designed 
to supply the headquarters with information 
pertinent to the protection of Fort Carson, 
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the protection of servicemen within the sur- 
rounding communities—defined as the State 
of Colorado, and to supply adequate in- 
formation to fulfill the civil disturbance mis- 
sion of the 5th Infantry Division. 

The intelligence function of the 5th In- 
fantry Division was the responsibility of the 
G2 (Intelligence and Security) Office of the 
General's Staff. At the disposal of the G2 
was a small office staff for operations and 
the 5th Military Intelligence Detachment. 
The 5th Military Intelligence Detachment, 
with an average strength of forty men, was 
divided into sections by skills. Two of these 
sections were directly utilized by the G2 in 
the intelligence gathering function—the Or- 
der of Battle Section was utilized to augment 
the G2 Operations staff in analyzing, dissemi- 
nating and filing intelligence, and the Coun- 
ter-Intellilgence Section was utilized to gath- 
er raw intelligence. 

Part of the recent investigation by the De- 
partment of Defense centered on the use of 
personnel of the 5th Military Intelligence 
Counter-Intelligence Section to obtain raw 
intelligence on civilians. Guidelines report- 
edly were established which prevented the 
use of tactical units from interfering with 
the areas of operations of non-tactical in- 
telligence commands. The intelligence gath- 
ering mission in Colorado by the military 
reportedly was the responsibility of the Den- 
ver based Region IV Headquarters of the 
113th Military Intelligence Group. Field of- 
fices of the 113th M.I. were maintained in 
Colorado Springs and Fort Collins, besides 
the Denver headquarters. Whether the 5th 
M.I. was in violation of standing orders or 
whether it was not is a moot point. The 
Counter-intelligence Section actively en- 
gaged in off-post, civilian oriented intelli- 
gence collection. I will comment further on 
this point in a few minutes. 

In addition to the information developed 
by counter-intelligence operations, intel- 
ligence was gathered through other military 
channels, media reports, liaison with law en- 
forcement agencies, research, and personal 
observations. The 5th Infantry Division was 
linked to intelligence commands by teletype. 
Nationwide reports were transmitted as 
events occurred and summarized periodically. 
Classified reports were received through the 
facilities of the communications center. 
Weekly and monthly reports of civil dis- 
turbances and related intelligence were re- 
ceived from the Headquarters of the major 
Army areas. Liaison was maintained between 
the G2 and the offices of the 113th M.I., Re- 
gion IV. The 5th Division wes only a phone 
call away from Fort Holabird, and it utilized 
the services of Fort Holabird to obtain spe- 
cial reports, classified dossiers, and computer 
readouts as the need arose. I might point out, 
that often the special reports and dossiers 
were received by the G2 Section unsolicited. 

A major source of information for the pub- 
lications of G2 was the news media. Newspa- 
pers were received from over twenty cities. 
These papers were read, clipped, and classi- 
fied. Television and radio news specials were 
often monitored as an important source. An 
informal liaison—sanctioned but not or- 
dered—was maintained with the local law 
enforcement agencies to include the Colorado 
Springs Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Field Office, the Colorado Springs Police De- 
partment, and the El Paso County Sheriff’s 
office. The other two inputs in the intelligence 
process, research and personal observation, 
were related to the interests of the individ- 
uals performing the analysis. 

The incoming information was processed 
in the G2 Operations Section reinforced by 
the members of the 5th Military Intelligence 
Order of Battle Section. The combined op- 
eration was divided by Army Areas, with a 
specific section devoted to special group 
analysis. This operation produced a civil 
disturbance summary which was circulated 
through the headquarters staffs, major com- 
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mands of the Division, and disseminated to 
5th Army Headquarters, 113th M.I. offices and 
other units with a civil disturbance mission. 
The summary was produced weekly, with 
variations of daily and tri-weekly publica- 
tion depending upon the demands of the 
headquarters. Special reports, analyzing spe- 
cific civilian organizations or reviewing the 
activities of individuals or studying events, 
were occasionally disseminated. 

A complex filing system was established 
to store intelligence for future reference. 
Card cross-files were maintained on indi- 
viduals, cities, and organizations. Each card 
indicated where source material was stored, 
i.e. spot reports, newspaper clippings, agent 
reports, etc. Clippings and teletype reports 
normally were categorized chronologically, 
whereas, agent reports, dossiers, and other 
developed information were filed by sub- 
ject. The maintenance of the file systems 
became a major task. The disinterest of the 
clerks to labor at file maintenance led to a 
large backlog and eventually to the destruc- 
tion of the cross-file system. I might inter- 
ject, the cross-file system was developed by 
a Lieutenant and he persisted in his interest 
in maintaining it. Soon after his discharge, 
Fall 1969, the system was re-evaluated in 
light of the burdens of maintaining it, and 
it was eliminated. In place of the complex 
cross-file index, the new officer-in-charge in- 
stituted a work-book system where incoming 
intelligence was categorized by Army Areas 
in tabloid work-books. 

The collecting, processing and dissemina- 
tion of intelligence went through numerous 
phases during my eighteen months with G2. 
Changes in direction and interests were re- 
lated to the civil disturbance mission of the 
5th Infantry Division, but, they were even 
more directly related to the personnel in 
authority. Simply stated, the operations of 
the 5th Military Intelligence Detachment 
and the G2 Operations Section of the 5th 
Infantry Division were an extension of its 
leadership personnel and not a part of any 
pyramidal national military conspiracy. 

Both commanders of the 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion and Fort Carson under whom I served 
were ambitious Generals with successful 
military careers. A civil disturbance mission 
was levied on the division and these men 
were responsible for accomplishing that mis- 
sion. Their determination to be totally pre- 
pared placed a major burden on the G2 (In- 
telligence and Security) Section of the Gen- 
eral's Staff. Faced with the responsibility to 
keep the commander informed, the intelli- 
gence system including linkage with the 
national intelligence system and the gather- 
ing of local raw intelligence developed. 

I served under four G2’s, each a Lieutenant 
Colonel filling his requirement for staff duty. 
The attitude of these men was fundamental 
in molding the intelligence operation of the 
G2 Operations section and the 5th M.I. I 
was brought to the G2 staff by a very driv- 
ing, deeply concerned and dedicated Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. Recently returned from Viet- 
nam, this gentleman was attempting to se- 
cure the greatest amount of intelligence 
that he could in order to be an effective ad- 
visor to the Division Commander. He worked 
his staff hard, but he worked harder. His 
initiative prompted the bulld-up of an intel- 
ligence structure designed to analyze na- 
tionwide events and to monitor local activ- 
ities. The second G2 inherited the informal 
structure developed under the first, and he 
attempted to institutionalize it. Versed in 
counter-intelligence operations in foreign 
countries, the second G2 showed displeasure 
with the diverse opinions which flourished 
under his predecessor and he immediately 
took steps to purge dissent within the staff 
and to limit the access to raw intelligence 
on & need to know basis. Mistrust was evident 
in relationships with other intelligence 
agenices and with law enforcement agencies. 

Under the second G2, who served from 
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March 1969 to September 1969, the intelli- 
gence gathering mechanism reached its 
zenith. Agents were placed in Colorado 
Springs for extended periods, agents fol- 
lowed agents from other military intelligence 
operations, and an agent was even placed 
undercover in the Officers’ housing area of 
the fort. The command of G2 changed in 
late September. The incoming G2 was prob- 
ably best characterized by his own quote— 
“You don't seem to understand, Larry, I 
don’t want to be G2!” During his tenure 
which extended to January 1970, intelligence 
operations were cutback. In January 1970, 
the G2 position again changed. The incoming 
G2 shared the concern of many of us on the 
staff that intelligence operations had vio- 
lated basic civil liberties. Programs were con-~ 
solidated with a direction on military af- 
fairs and the specific civil disturbance mis- 
sion levied on the Division, 

As much as the direction of the intelli- 
gence structure relied on the leadership of 
the G2, it also paralleled the initiative of 
juntor officers who oversaw specific intelli- 
gence functions. For instance, I have al- 
ready mentioned that the cross-file index 
System was maintained under order of the 
Lieutenant who instituted it. The work 
book system and the investigation of relay- 
ing incoming information into a computer 
System (which was never done, but seriously 
studied) were projects favored by the Cap- 
tain who commanded the 5th Military In- 
telligence Detachment. The informal liaison 
with the offices of the 113th M.I. and law 
enforcement agencies was established and 
maintained by. an experienced counterintel- 
ligence agent. The need-to-know limitations 
imposed under the second G2 and the cloak 
of mistrust surrounding agent activities were 
acceptable to the officer who commanded 
counter-intelligence during this period. At 
the same time, the scaling down of the in- 
telligence operations under the third and 
fourth G2’s was encouraged by the almost 
total turnover of junior officers in the G2 
Operations Section but impeded and fought 
by the ambitious commander of the 5th M.I. 

Thus far in this presentation, I have at- 
tempted to inform you of the analytical 
framework of intelligence operations in Col- 
orado. However, if I share with you a chronol- 
ogy of my activities and a discussion of a 
few select operations, I believe that you will 
have a better understanding of the func- 
tional nature of the operation. 

When I joined the G2 Operations staff in 
mid-December, 1968, two officers and two 
men had just started molding the intelli- 
gence machine which we affectionately called 
the “monster,” The month before, a Brigade 
of troops had been placed on full alert to 
cope with a demonstration of several hun- 
dred outside of the gates to the Fort. Rumors 
of violence magnified by the rise of student, 
Chicano and Black groups laid heavy de- 
mands on the G2 to provide timely intelli- 
gence to the Commanding General. Promi- 
nent in the news was the trouble at the San 
Francisco State College. Two questions asked 
were, what is happening and will Federal 
troops be needed? Based on the intelligence 
reports transmitted across the teletype hook- 
up, 6th Army summaries, and newspaper ac- 
counts, I wrote a paper analyzing the yio- 
lence. Although the sources were rather in- 
adequate, I attempted to be analytical and 
to develop a model of campus violence that 
could be applicable to other situations. My 
effort was appreciated, the G2 was pleased, 
and the Commanding General was convinced 
that we were on top of the situation. 

Colorado College sponsored a “Symposium 
on Violence.” The Symposium attracted many 
leading spokesmen for the New Left in- 
cluding Mike Klonsky, National Secretary, 
SDS; Jon Sunstrom, spokesman for the East 
Side New York Service Organization; Arnold 
Kaufman, a founder of the teach-in move- 
ment; John Sack, an outspoken critic of the 
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war in Vietnam and author; Ivanhoe Donald- 
son, a founder of SNCC; Richard (Dick) 
Gregory, comedian and civil rights activist; 
Andrew Kopkind, staff writer for the “New 
Republic”; Richard Flacks, an early anti-war 
critic; Sidney Peck, co-chairman of the Na- 
tional Mobilization Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam; Joe Boyd, reportedly a 
member of the Denver Black Panther orga- 
nization; and numerous other spokesmen on 
violence as a tactic. An elaborate intelligence 
operation was instituted to cover the event. 
Agents from the 118th MI field office in Col- 
orado Springs and the headquarters in Den- 
ver covered the event for the purpose of 
feeding information to the intelligence com- 
mand. The G2 at Fort Carson mobilized the 
few agents of the 5th Military Intelligence 
Detachment and of the then separate 241st 
Military Intelligence Detachment to monitor 
the activities of the Symposium in order that 
the Commanding General be forewarned of 
possible violence. Another analyst, a Harvard 
graduate who was a reservist called to active 
duty, and I, were asked to attend the sym- 
posium not as undercover agents, but as ob- 
servers. Our mission was to interpret the 
week of lectures, panels, and performances 
within the perspective of national and state- 
wide trends. 

Viewed as an intelligence operation, the 
Symposium coverage was excellent. The in- 
formation transmitted to Fort Holabird in- 
cluded daily summaries of activities and 
rumors of upcoming demonstrations. A vol- 
ume of information was compiled to include 
agent reports, pictures and the two inde- 
pendent appraisals of the symposium. This 
report was forwarded up the intelligence 
chain of command and most likely made its 
way to Fort Holabird. 

Two quick sidelights come to mind. Dos- 
siers were ordered on the participants of the 
symposium from Fort Holabird. I forget 
which dossiers were received and which ones 


were not, however, one dossier which we did 
receive summarized the intelligence back- 
ground material on civil rights leader Dick 
Gregory. The dossier was so tainted that it 
was unusable. I was amazed that the dossier 
from Fort Holabird was completely subjec- 


tive, based on unsubstantiated infor- 
mation and unreliable sources with no at- 
tempt to be objective. Attempts were made 
to link individuals to communist organiza- 
tions through a process of guilt by associa- 
tion, whether association was a fact or not. 
The pattern set by the summaries of infor- 
mation utilized for the Colorado College 
Symposium, i.e., unreliable and unusable in- 
formation, continued throughout the period 
that I was with G2. Most of the information 
contained in the printed dossiers from Fort 
Holabird lacked any intelligence value. 
Secondly, the Colorado College Tiger 
proudly displayed a picture of the agent 
from the 113th M.I. field office in Colorado 
Springs the week following the Symposium. 
In the subsequent editions, there were com- 
ments from the editorial staff of the paper 
and from students questioning the role of 
the military intelligence on campus. The de- 
bate culminated in an article written by 
someone from the Fort Carson headquarters 
documenting monitoring of campus events. 
January was a month of rising publicity 
for the Students for a Democratic Society. 
The small chapter at Colorado College at- 
tracted a number of state and national SDS 
leaders. The G2 was concerned about the 
build-up. I was asked to research the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society and to write 
a study of the organization, nationwide and 
statewide. Several agents were assigned to 
monitor the activities of student activists 
at Colorado College. Their reports, which 
included summaries of SDS activities as well 
as other campus groups—including one re- 
port on a debate conducted at the school 
with the Young Republicans participating, 
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were forwarded through the intelligence com- 
mand with a copy normally being made 
available for my use. I was encouraged to 
attend functions at the school and to main- 
tain friendships with student activists. Be- 
ing an infantry soldier by assignment, I did 
not need to establish a false identity or justi- 
fication for attending functions. A few serv- 
icemen normally attend campus functions, In 
fact, the presence of these servicemen has 
been cited as the reason for military intelli- 
gence surveillance. As for the counter-intelli- 
gence agents who attended these functions, 
some used a “cover” such as students from 
other campuses, free-lance photographer, or 
“hippie.” Special attention was given to 
functions which attracted nationwide spokes- 
men for various causes, especially anti-war 
causes. Keeping track of the whereabouts of 
national SDS leaders and local radical stu- 
dents was extremely important. The emerg- 
ing racial and Mexican-American movements, 
especially campus organizations of Blacks 
and Chicanos, recelved great attention. Anti- 
war elements in the community were viewed 
with great suspicion. During this period of 
increasing activism in Colorado, at least twice 
I was questioned by agents from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation regarding individuals 
about whom they were concerned. 

In late February, the first of my research 
projects was completed. I had compiled a 
sixty-nine page review of the National Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society. Copies of 
the publication were sent through the in- 
telligence command. Four months later, Fort 
Holabird published a similar document— 
plagiarized in part—not only reviewing the 
background of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, but also listing known (unsubstan- 
tiated) members of SDS chapters through- 
out the nation. The Fort Holabird document 
was cross indexed by state and school. 

Preparation and research for my second 
report, an in depth view of the Students 
for a Democratic Society as it related to Colo- 
rado included a week of “liaison” in Denver 
and a week of “liaison” in Fort Collins. Offi- 
cially, I was sent on temporary duty to the 
118th M.I. Group, Region IV headquarters 
and fleld office. However, my visitations not 
only included utilization of the files of these 
offices but also meetings with police and 
campus Officials in Boulder, Denver, and Fort 
Collins, Colorado. Both weeks, with a rent- 
a@-car paid for at Army expense, I was en- 
couraged to visit campuses and rekindle my 
friendship with activists. The result of my 
research was a book, approximately 115 
pages in length, detailing the growth of the 
organization in the state, activists involved, 
allied organizations, and a chronology of 
protest meetings and demonstrations in the 
state from 1965 on. This publication was 
also forwarded through the intelligence com- 
mand. It is my understanding that both of 
the publications were sanitized (de-classi- 
fied by removal of any reference to the mili- 
tary or to the author) and made available 
to a Congressional Committee investigating 
campus violence. 

A third paper was written summarizing the 
information developed in the two previous 
publications and attempting to analyze the 
movement. Several of the conclusions were 
objectionable to the political views of the 
G2. I refused to accept the criticisms espe- 
cially those which the evidence I gathered 
disproved. Many of my recommendations 
paralleled the conclusions of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. The third paper was never fi- 
nalized. 

As I mentioned earlier in this presenta- 
tion, the second G2 for whom I worked was 
suspicious of dissent, and mistrustful of oth- 
er intelligence-gathering activities. During 
his term of service as G2, the counter-intelli- 
gence section grew to over thirty men. The 
tactical responsibilities of the on-post coun- 
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ter intelligence operation were minimal while 
the section was extremely overstrength. The 
answer was to use these men to monitor the 
activities of activists in the community. 
Deep concern was expressed in particular in 
a family extremely active in the anti-war 
movement in Colorado Springs. Files were 
maintained on the family as well as a pho- 
tograph book to make sure they were easily 
identified. Individuals who attended SDS 
meetings or Radical Education Programs 
meeting were of great interest. The small, but 
vocal anti-war faction within the commu- 
nity was viewed as a major threat. 

It was about this time, that the jurisdic- 
tional battle between the 113th M.I. and the 
G2, 5th M.I. broke into the open. Two agents 
from the 5th M.I. Counter-intelligence Sec- 
tion attended the State SDS Convention, Col- 
orado State College, Greeley, Colorado, in 
mid-April. The 113th M.I. commander had 
cautioned the G2 that having personnel there 
would be a violation of an informal agree- 
ment between the two intelligence units. 
The G2 sanctioned the mission of the two 
agents, and upon their return a report was 
filed by the G2 of the intelligence command 
listing the source as “two reliable sources, 
no further identification.” The squabble de- 
veloped into a game similar to two kids 
throwing mud at each other. The passing 
of information through liaison all but 
ceased. The G2 authorized the semi-perma- 
nent off-post activities of at least two 
agents. Their job became one of beating the 
113th M.I. to the information and the mon- 
itoring of the activities of 113th MI. per- 
sonnel, 

The classic illustration of the “spy versus 
spy” activities occurred at a demonstration 
in Colorado Springs—Fort Carson area, in 
mid-September 1969. Rumors of a huge dem- 
onstration bringing as many as 5,000—10,000 
participants spurred the fort to an unusual 
state of preparedness. Elaborate preparations 
were made to monitor events. A newly in- 
stalled Citizens’ Band radio setup to in- 
clude mobile car units and walking units 
was used. The demonstration, which had na- 
tionwide billing, attracted intelligence per- 
sonnel from neighboring Air Force installa- 
tions, NORAD, law enforcement agencies, 
118th MI. Region IV, and even two Navy 
intelligence officials from somewhere on the 
West Coast. The preparation included a spe- 
cial assignment crew with the mission to 
monitor the activities of the other intelli- 
gence personnel and, in particular, the per- 
sonnel of the 113th M.I. To make a long 
story short, 119 demonstrators participated 
in the protest. Of the 119 individuals at the 
B Street Gate to Fort Carson, almost one- 
half (53) were intelligence gathering per- 
sonnel or representatives of the press. At- 
tempts to tape the speeches of well-known 
activists produced 45 minutes of the best 
sound effects of helicopters—at least six were 
airborne. The commander of the 113th M.I. 
walked into the G2 Operations Command 
Post just in time to hear one of the special 
assignment crew caution the headquarters 
that he was headed that way. 

The following story may add another light 
touch to this testimony, but it further sub- 
stantiates my conclusion that individual 
commanders forced the active role of military 
intelligence: Tom Hayden, founder of SDS 
and a new left activist, made a comment in 
a speech in Chicago, I believe September 
1969, that 400 escapees from the Fort Carson 
stockade were battling infantry troops from 
the 5th Infantry Division in the Pike Na- 
tional Forest in the vicinity of Pike’s Peak. 
The only reason the Army did not use na- 
palm against the escapees, according to Hay- 
den, was that the battle was too close to 
tourist areas. The Commanding General was 
made aware of Hayden’s statement—prob- 
ably through the media—and immediately 
called the G2’s office and wanted to know 
who the 400 escapees were!!! 
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The activities of the G2 Operations staff 
shifted with greater emphasis on civil dis- 
turbance target areas, rather than the ob- 
session with Colorado activists. However, 
during the Fall, 1969, the Counter-Intelli- 
gence Section of the 5th M.I. remained inter- 
ested in local, off-post issues. There was great 
interest in rumors that efforts were being 
made to establish an anti-war coffee house in 
Colorado Springs. Also, during the Fall, an 
“underground” newspaper, aboveground, ap- 
peared on the fort and throughout the local 
community. Counter-Intelligence operations 
were particularly interested in military per- 
sonnel participating in these reportedly 
“anti-military” programs, but concern was 
also expressed about civilians involved. 

It was reported that a bar which had re- 
cently come under new management was the 
rumored coffee house. Counter-intelligence 
agents were directed to check it. I was in 
the area that evening and stopped out of 
curiosity. There sat six counter-intelligence 
agents, the owner and myself in this dingily 
lighted dive making small talk but attempt- 
ing not to let on that you knew who the guy 
next to you really was and what he was doing 
there. 

Eventually, a coffee house did get estab- 
lished in Colorado Springs. Once established, 
the coffee house became a center of interest 
for the counter-intelligence personnel. The 
interest continued until after I left the fort. 
Rather than attracting mumerous dissident 
soldiers, I might add, the coffee house be- 
came a home for many high-school aged 
activists. The appeal of the coffee house was 
undermined less from the constant surveil- 
lance than from an on-post experiment by 
a Chaplain who used part of one of the serv- 
ice clubs as a controlled “coffee house.” 

The massive nationwide Moratorium Day 
activities caused a flurry of activity for the 
staff of G2. The G2 Operations personnel 
worked overtime to monitor the thousands 
of teletype reports documenting all aspects 
of the nationwide anti-war observances. Lo- 
cally, the counter-intelligence personnel 
monitored events in Colorado Springs, to 
include a rally at Acacias Park and an indoor 
program at Shrove Chapel on the campus of 
Colorado College. I attended the evening pro- 
gram at Shrove Chapel as an observer not 
as a member of military intelligence. How- 
ever, the counter-intelligence personnel were 
there on assignment. They monitored speak- 
ers, relaying information back to Fort Car- 
son via the mobile unit’s Citizens’ Band ra- 
dio. Emphasis was placed on interpretation 
of speeches, especially if anti-draft policies 
were advocated. Attending servicemen were 
identified for further questioning on their 
motives for being at the anti-war rally. One 
of the counter-intelligence agents had his 
camera equipment in an attempt to take pic- 
tures. His efforts were prevented by an ener- 
getic cameraman from the local college news- 
paper who almost blew the agent’s cover in 
a snapshot which appeared in the paper's 
next edition. The picture missed the agent’s 
face—he was hiding behind me and another 
member of the G2 Operations staff—but the 
caption properly identified him as falsely us- 
ing an identification card from another uni- 
versity. I was debriefed the next morning by 
counter-intelligence personnel to ascertain 
if I had additional information to add to 
that which they had collected. 

The intelligence gathering effort lost mo- 
mentum during the last six months of my 
military duty. Counter-intelligence person- 
nel with whom I maintained closed ties were 
coming east for additional intelligence 
courses and the direction of counter-intelli- 
gence operations was turned to on-post prob- 
lems. The G2 Operations duties underwent 
& reorganization tailored to target cities for 
civil disturbances rather than a macrocosmic 
view of activism. Combat intelligence train- 
ing, a normal function of an Order of Battle 
Section of Military Intelligence, was stressed. 
The arriving G2 had doubts about the need 
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for wide-ranging, large-scale intelligence op- 
erations, and many of the personnel were 
new replacements who did not care for office 
work or veterans counting the days until 
discharge from active duty. 

Attempts were made to have the men cir- 
cumvent the January 1970 order to dispose 
of unnecessary and untimely intelligence on 
civilian activities. One Captain, the ambi- 
tious officer whom I have described above, 
instructed the analyst to copy the informa- 
tion from spot reports verbatim and place 
it in the work-books thus, the requirement 
that spot reports be destroyed within 90 days 
would be followed, but the information 
would still be available. This suggestion was 
ignored more out of slack leadership than 
out of concern for violation of regulations. 
As for myself, I inherited the Boy Scout 
troop for dependents operated on the post— 
I had been an assistant scoutmaster—and de- 
voted most of my full-time efforts to keep- 
ing the troop running with little concern for 
the intelligence operation. 

In preparing this testimony, I have at- 
tempted to highlight many of the activities 
of a divisional level military intelligence unit, 
Several candid observations can be drawn: 

First, the system was very inefficient. The 
carelessness and haphazard manner of gath- 
ering intelligence should arouse grave con- 
cern. The characterization of military in- 
telligence as a “keystone cop” operation 
would be acceptable if it were not for the 
fact that the information gathered, stored 
and utilized violated individual privacy and 
it was undertaken in complete seriousness. 
The agent recording information might have 
been hopelessly inept at his job, but the ma- 
terial he gathered whether reliable or not, 
was forwarded to higher command. The in- 
formation sent to Fort Holabird might have 
been totally erroneous, but it was trans- 
mitted to units with a civil disturbance mis- 
sion and placed into the computer system as 
substantiated facts. As I mentioned, the units 
with a civil disturbance mission would rely 
on the teletype reports, along with plans 
and intelligence estimates based on computer 
material, to develop procedures to quell dis- 
turbances within given target communities. 
Thus, the careless gathering of intelligence 
seriously threatened the performance of 
troops in actual civil disturbance operations. 

Second, the carefree, covert intelligence 
operations encroached on the rights of many 
Americans. No recourse or right of challenge 
was available to the individuals upon whom 
reports were gathered. Erroneous reports 
were not only misleading for military com- 
manders, but they were a serious threat to 
many civilians. There is no assurance that 
any of us may not have been falsely identi- 
fied and therefore suspected of disloyal ac- 
tivities. One cannot laugh-off as “keystone 
cop” an intelligence gathering system upon 
which actual “combat” missions relied and 
which encroached on our Constitutional 
rights. 

Third, the individuals who directed the in- 
telligence gathering operation and those who 
had the need for the intelligence were most 
instrumental in determining the extent of 
intrusion on civil liberties. As noted, local 
commanders over-reacted to having insuffi- 
cient information to perform their domestic 
responsibilities. Volume instead of quality 
reportedly impressed officers in command 
and thus, the intrusion on civil liberties 
prospered. The need for quantity increased 
the number of reports containing erroneous 
information. The need for quantity sparked 
mistrust and jurisdictional squabbles be- 
tween units engaged in the intelligence 
operation. I even venture to say, that the 
need for quantity instead of quality—more 
than any other single factor—gave the sys- 
tem its particular character. 

In closing, I want to reiterate that I come 
before this committee today not to cast 
stones at the military, but instead, to shed 
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light on an intelligence gathering operation 
which expanded beyond its needs and its 
controls. As the encroachment upon the 
domestic sector soared, the intelligence net- 
work was flooded with useless information. 
Erroneous information forced additional in- 
trusion of civilian privacy as military units 
preferred to develop their own intelligence 
rather than rely upon the developed informa- 
tion of other commands. Thus, a vicious cycle 
ensued. Attempts to limit the intelligence 
system led to jurisdictional squabbles 
similar to the one I have described between 
the 5th MI. and the 113th M.I. Region IV 
headquarters, Controls were poorly enforced 
and thus, they were often ignored. 

Hopefully, the public disclosure of the in- 
telligence gathering operation will break 
the cycle of intrusion. These hearings will 
point out to the military the folly of main- 
taining a domestic intelligence operation us- 
ing untrained personnel, unsubstantiated in- 
formation and ill-suited regulations to assist 
in civil disturbance missions. Furthermore, I 
am hopeful that these hearings will point out 
to all Americans the serious dangers of com- 
promising our Constitutional rights in the 
name of false security. Covert intelligence 
operations, military or civilian, must cease 
if the Constitution is to be upheld. In- 
dividuals must have the right to challenge 
information collected by government 
agencies to insure that we are innocent until 
proven guilty; instead of suspect until 
proven otherwise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FORMER SENATOR TAFT SPEAKS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an address delivered 
by the former Senator from Ohio Mr. 
Taft in the Senate on January 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF FOREIGN POLICY IS 
ESSENTIAL TO THE SAFETY OF THE NATION 


Mr. Tarr. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may address the Senate. 

The VICE PresmpeNT. If there are no further 
requests for insertions in the Recorp or for 
submission of other routine matters, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the majority leader for his action in opening 
the floor of the Senate for debate before the 
President's State of the Union’s message. 
In view of the crisis in which we find our- 
selves today, the President may well take 
longer for the preparation of his message, but 
certainly that should not prevent discussion 
of vital national issues on the floor of the 
Senate. 

During recent years a theory has devel- 
oped that there shall be no criticism of the 
foreign policy of the administration, that 
any such criticism is an attack on the unity 
of the Nation, that is gives aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, and that it sabotages 
any idea of a bipartisan foreign policy for 
the national benefit. I venture to state that 
this proposition is a fallacy and a very dan- 
gerous fallacy threatening the very exist- 
ence of the Nation. 

In very recent days we have heard appeals 
for unity from the administration and from 
its supporters. I suggest that these appeals 
are an attempt to cover up the past faults 
and failures of the administration and en- 
able it to maintain the secrecy which has 
largely enveloped our foreign policy since 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was a 
distinguished Democrat, President Woodrow 
Willison, who denounced secret diplomacy and 
demanded open convenant openly arrived at. 
The administrations of President Roosevelt 
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and President Truman have repudiated that 
wise democratic doctrine and assumed com- 
plete authority to make in secret the most 
vital decisions and commit this country to 
the most important and dangerous obliga- 
tions. As I see it, Members of Congress, and 
particularly Members of the Senate, have a 
constitutional obligation to reexamine con- 
stantly and discuss the foreign policy of the 
United States. If we permit appeals to unity 
to bring an end to that criticism, we en- 
danger not only the constitutional liberties 
of the country, but even its future exist- 
ence, 

I may say that I hope the debate will oc- 
cur on the floor of the Senate. I was in- 
vited to speak over the radio tonight fol- 
lowing the speeches by former President 
Hoover and Mr. Dulles, and I declined be- 
cause I felt that a statement of foreign policy 
by a Senator ought to be made on the floor 
of the Senate. I think there ought to be a 
continuous discussion of that policy during 
this session of the Senate. 

Certainly when policies have been de- 
termined, unity in execution is highly de- 
sirable, and in the preparation for and the 
conduct of war it is essential. During recent 
months, the Republican minority has joined 
in granting to the President those powers 
which may be necessary to deal with the 
situation. We have not hesitated to pass a 
draft law, a law granting extensive powers of 
economic control, and almost unlimited ap- 
propriations for the Armed Forces. No ac- 
tion of the minority can be pointed to as in 
any way blocking or delaying the mobiliza- 
tion of our resources and our Armed Forces. 
If there has been any delay in the rearming, 
it has been in the administrative branch of 
the Government. 

But it is part of our American system that 
basic elements of forelgn policy shall be 
openly debated. It is said that such debate 
and the differences that may occur give aid 
and comfort to our possible enemies. I think 
that the value of such aid and comfort is 
grossly exaggerated. The only thing that can 
give real aid and comfort to the enemy is 
the adoption of a policy which plays into 
their hands as has our policy in the Far 
East. Such aid and comfort can only be pre- 
vented by frank criticism before such a 
policy is adopted. 

Whatever the value of unity, it is also 
true that unity carried to unreasonable ex- 
tremes can destroy a country. The Kaiser 
achieved unity In Germany. Hitler again 
achieved the same unity at the cost of free- 
dom many years later. Mussolini achieved 
unity in Italy. The leaders of Japan through 
& method of so-called thought control 
achieved unity in Japan. In every case, poli- 
cies adopted by these enforcers of unity led 
to the destruction of their own country. We 
have regarded ourselves as safe and a prob- 
able victor in every war. Today it is just as 
easy for us to adopt a false foreign policy 
leading to the destruction of our people as 
for any other nation to do so. The best safe- 
guard against fatal error lies in continuous 
criticism and discussion to bring out the 
truth and develop the best program. 

I have referred to the general tendency 
toward secrecy on the part of recent admin- 
istrations. At Tehran and Yalta we secretly 
agreed to a zone of influence for Soviet Rus- 
sia in Europe extending through the Baltic 
states and the Balkans and into the eastern 
zones of Austria and Germany. The result 
was to establish Russia in a position of power 
in central Europe which today threatens the 
liberty of Western Europe and of the United 
States itself. Our leaders secretly agreed to 
turn over control of Manchuria to Russia, 
and later hampered the operations of the 
Nationalist Government in combat against 
the Communists without consultation of any 
kind with Congress. In Germany our leaders 
adopted the Morgenthau pian while con- 
stantly denying that they were doing any- 
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thing of the kind, and without submitting 
the questions in any way to Congress for 
discussion. The President without authority, 
as I pointed out in my speech on June 28, 
1950, committed American troops to Korea 
without any consultation whatever with 
Congress and, in my opinion, without au- 
thority of law, He did not even tell Congress 
there was a war for 2 weeks after we were 
engaged. The President claims the right with- 
out consultation with Congress to decide 
whether or not we should use the atomic 
bomb. 

We see now the beginning of an agreement 
to send a specified number of American 
troops to Europe without that question ever 
having been discussed in the Congress of the 
United States. The Atlantic Pact may have 
committed us to send arms to the other mem- 
bers of the pact, but no one ever maintained 
that it committed us to send many American 
troops to Europe. A new policy is being for- 
mulated without consulting the Congress or 
the people. 

In other cases policies have been developed 
to a point where the honor of this country 
is committed before any serious debate by 
the public is permitted. Thus in the case of 
the Marshall plan and the Atlantic Pact, the 
programs were broached in the most general 
terms, then substantially advanced by the 
State Department through secret briefing 
conferences with many friendly groups and 
thorough indoctrination of friendly editors, 
columnists and commentators before they 
were submitted to the public or to Congress. 
After that if anyone dared, to suggest criti- 
cisms or even a thorough debate, he was at 
once branded as an isolationist and a sabo- 
teur of unity and the bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

More and more it has become customary 
to make agreements instead of treaties thus 
bypassing the power intended to be con- 
ferred on the Senate to pass on the wisdom 
of important principles of foreign policy. 
Tt is still fashionable to meet any criticism 
by cries of isolationism just as Mr. Hoover's 
recent speech has been treated. Criticisms are 
met by the calling of names rather than by 
intelligent debate. 

I do not intend to say that a bipartisan 
foreign policy could not be adopted, but there 
has been no real bipartisan policy, at any 
rate since the 1948 election. It is a proper 
ideal and the minority will always be ready 
to answer any appeal for advice and coop- 
eration. Only there cannot be a bipartisan 
foreign policy unless it is a policy on which 
both parties agree, and it is unlikely tnat 
there can be such agreement unless the ad- 
ministration is more inclined to give con- 
sideration to the views of the minority and 
to modify its own views than it has done 
in recent months. We certainly would be 
prepared to make concessions, but certainly 
the policy of concessions should not be a one- 
way street. I quite realize the difficulty of 
any President in consulting the minority in 
advance on every question of foreign policy, 
and I do not blame him for his failure to urge 
or adopt a bipartisan policy. But certainly 
the Republican minority cannot be attacked 
for failure to agree on policies on which 
they have not even been consulted or on 
policies which they may regard as detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of the Nation. 

The result of a general practice of secrecy 
in all the initial steps of foreign policy has 
been to deprive the Senate and Congress of 
the substance of the powers conferred on 
them by the Constitution. 

We would be lacking in the fulfillment of 
our obligations and false to our oaths if we 
did not criticize policies which may lead to 
unnecessary war, policies which may wreck 
the internal economy of this country and 
vastly weaken our economic abilities through 
unsound taxation or inflation, policies which 
may commit us to obligations we are utterly 
unable to perform, and thus discredit us in 
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the eyes of the world. Criticism and debate 
are essential if we are to maintain the con- 
stitutional liberties of this country and its 
democratic heritage. Under the present ad- 
ministration, at any rate, criticism and de- 
bate I think are essential to avoid danger 
and possible destruction of our Nation. 
LIBERTY AND PEACE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
SHOULD BE THE BASIC AIMS OF OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The principal purpose of the foreign policy 
of the United States is to maintain the 
liberty of our people. Its purpose is not to 
reform the entire world or spread sweetness 
and light and economic prosperity to peoples 
who have lived and worked out their own 
salvation for centuries, according to their 
customs, and to the best of their ability. We 
do have an interest, of course, in the eco- 
nomic welfare of other nations and in the 
military strength of other nations, but only 
to the extent to which our assistance may 
reduce the probability of an attack on the 
freedom of our own people. 

After liberty, peace must be the goal of 
our policy and of our leaders—more than 
it has been in recent years. In order to assure 
progress and happiness for our people, we 
must avoid war like poison, except when it 
is absolutely essential to protect our liberty. 
War not only produces pitiful human suffer- 
ing and utter destruction of things worth 
while, but it actually may end our own 
liberty, certainly for the time being. From 
our experience in the last two world wars, it 
actually promotes dictatorship and totali- 
tarian government throughout the world. It 
is almost as disastrous for the victor as for 
the vanquished. War is to be preferred only 
to the destruction of our liberty. 

It seems to me most unwise ever to admit 
that war is inevitable until it has occurred, 
and it seems to me that today our policy and 
the thinking of too many Americans are 
based too much on the premise that war is 
inevitable. It is a possibility which we must 
face, and for which we must prepare, but the 
theory of a preventive war, so closely related 
to the acceptance of that thesis, is contrary 
to every American principle and every moral 
principle. 

THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 

The present situation arises out of the 
menace of communism and the military 
strength of Soviet Russia. Soviet Russia has 
broken every treaty. It has suppressed liberty 
everywhere within its zone of influence. It 
engineered a forcible seizure of the Govern- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. It promoted the 
military aggression of the North Koreans. It 
promoted the military aggression of the Chi- 
nese Communists. Those diplomats and 
Soldiers who have had to deal with the 
Russians find them always unreasonable, un- 
compromising, and truculent. There is suf- 
ficient evidence of a determined plan to com- 
munize the entire world, which can be clearly 
envisioned from the writings of Lenin and 
Stalin, just as Hitler’s intention could be 
found in Mein Kampf. Such a plan is evi- 
denced by the formation of Communist orga- 
nizations throughout the entire world, act- 
ing as agents for the Russian Government, 
and promoting the communizing of every 
country by propaganda and infiltration into 
labor unions, organizations of all kinds, and 
the government itself. We have seen how 
successful that effort has been in this coun- 


try. 

Does this Russian plan include a military 
conquest of the world, where infiltration is 
unsuccessful? It is now clear that it does 
include the use of satellite troops to attack 
neighboring countries in cases where such 
military aggression may not necessarily lead 
to a third world war. Up to this time, appar- 
ently, the Russians have not been willing to 
use their own armies in deliberate military 
aggression, for fear of precipitating such a 
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war, but it is pointed out that may be 
because they are not yet ready. 

I myself do not see any conclusive evi- 
dence that they expect to start a war with 
the United States. Certainly I see no reason 
for a general panic on the assumption that 
they will do so. We have clearly notified 
them that any attack In Europe upon the 
members of the Atlantic Pact means a third 
world war, and we are obligated to enter 
such a war under the terms of the Atlantic 
Pact. Look at it from any point of view— 
and, I think, particularly from the Russian 
point of view—and it is difficult to see how 
the Russians today could reasonably enter- 
tain the hope that they can conquer the 
world by military action, It must seem to 
their thinkers an extremely difficult under- 
taking. I believe they are still thinking in 
terms of a slow but steady advance by the 
methods which they have used up to this 
time. Those methods are dangerous enough. 

Since there is a greater possibility, how- 
ever, of a destructive war against our liberty 
than we have ever faced in the past, at least 
since the Revolutionary War, there is no 
doubt that we should go just as far toward 
preparing for war as we can go in time of 
peace without weakening ourselves in the 
long run and destroying forever the very 
liberty which war is designed to protect. 

The questions which our Government must 
decide and in which decisions the Congress 
and the people should have a determined 
and decisive voice are: 

First. How far can we rely on the United 
Nations to maintain and restore peace? 

Second. What should be our military pol- 
icy in preparation for a possible attack by 
Russia on ourselves and our allies? 

Third. Is such a policy possible for a long 
period of years without inflation and the 
loss of all liberty at home? 

Fourth, How shall we convince the people 
of the world that liberty is a better way of 
life than communism can ever be? 

How can we best maintain peace? The 
United Nations was established as the great 
organization to maintain peace. It has failed 
to do so because of fundamental defects in 
the Charter, defects which I have frequently 
pointed out. Certainly I would not advocate 
a withdrawal from the United Nations at this 
time. It does give a forum in which matters 
of differences can be discussed and brought 
out in the open. If we know what those dif- 
ferences are, there is some better chance for 
adjusting them than if grievances are built 
up under the surface and break out suddenly 
in unforeseen conflict. I supported the Char- 
ter when it was first adopted, largely on the 
ground that it would provide such a forum 
for discussion. When the Charter was before 
the Senate, I said: 

“I believe that an international organiza- 
tion, devoted to the maintenance of peace, 
to the study of possible threats to peace, and 
to a constant effort to solve the differences 
which lead to war, is an essential feature of 
any peace hope or peace policy. The United 
Nations Charter has many faults, some of 
Which I shall discuss, but it provides with- 
out question a continuing council table at 
which are represented all the nations of the 
world, meeting constantly to solve those 
problems which in their opinion may en- 
danger international peace. If the men who 
participate in this continuing conference are 
men of ability and good faith, I believe that 
this organization can go far toward prevent- 
ing wer.” 

But in the present crisis, where the entire 
world is threatened by the Communist men- 
ace, the United Nations has proved that it 
is not only an utterly ineffective weapon to 
check military aggression, but that it is ac- 
tually a trap for those nations which rely 
upon it as an organization to secure action 
against aggressors, 

But the defect of the United Nations les 
in the fact that it was never based on law 
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and justice to be interpreted by an impar- 
tial tribunal, but was based on a control of 
the world by the power of five great nations. 
Those who wrote the first draft of the Char- 
ter at Dumbarton Oaks did not even mention 
the word “justice”; and in the Charter as 
finally drafted, the Security Council, in de- 
ciding on means to preserve the peace, is 
guided solely by considerations of policy, not 
of justice. Obviously in such an organization, 
there must be a veto power; and that veto 
power nullifies any effective action by the 
United Nations, I pointed out in the debate 
on the Charter that the veto power changed 
the whole nature of the organization and 
reduced the United Nations organization to 
a consulting body. I said at that time: 

“All the discussion about force is of minor 
importance because it can never be used to 
solve any major crisis. * * * If the Charter 
had been in effect, Japan would have vetoed 
any action against itself on the invasion of 
Manchuria and of China. Italy would have 
vetoed any action against itself on the in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. In some ways the orga- 
nization would have been less effective even 
than the League of Nations. The Charter 
could not use force if Russia were to invade 
Poland or seize the Dardanelles from Tur- 
key. * * * Even attacks by satellite nations 
of one of the great powers might be engaged 
in safety if a great power had agreed in ad- 
vance to exercise the veto power.” 

That is the end of the quotation from my 
speech at that time. 

This prediction is borne out today by the 
Russian use of the veto power to prevent 
action against Communist China, I then said: 

“If one of the five great powers violates the 
Charter and vetoes action against its own 
violation, the Charter is for all practical pur- 
poses dissolved in failure.” 

When the North Koreans attacked it hap- 
pened that Russia was boycotting the Secu- 
rity Council, and the resolution calling for 
action against the North Korean aggression 
was therefore passed without dissent. 

On June 28, 1950, I questioned the legality 
of the United Nations action, because article 
27 of the Charter clearly provides that de- 
cisions of the Security Council on all mat- 
ters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members. There was 
no concurring vote by Russia, but we over- 
rode this objection without considering 
how it might be raised against us in the 
future. Furthermore, we took this action 
without considering the fact that, if the 
Chinese Communists attacked and the Rus- 
sian representative returned to the Security 
Council, the United Nations could not fol- 
low up its action against the Korean Com- 
munists by similar action against Chinese 
Communists. If the Russians had planned it 
that way, they could not have done better. 
Did they perhaps arrange the North Korean 
attack when they were boycotting the United 
Nations, so that the United Nations might 
take an abortive action? Did they deliber- 
ately ignore the point I have just made relat- 
ing to affirmative votes, knowing that they 
could later block action against China? We 
were sucked into the Korean War, as a rep- 
resentative of the United Nations, by a delu- 
sion as to a power which never has existed 
under the Charter. 

We have vainly tried to bypass the limita- 
tions on the power of the Security Council 
by asking for action by the General Assem- 
bly. Under the Charter, this body was never 
intended to have any power to call on gov- 
ernments for action, or do more than recom- 
mend. It would be most unwise for us to 
build up any such power in the General As- 
sembly. No nation has contracted to abide by 
any decision of the General Assembly. There 
is no obligation to comply with its recom- 
mendations. Furthermore, we would only 
have one vote among 60, which sometime 
in the future, even in the very near future, 
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may be inconvenient for us. Certainly this 
does not excuse the failure of the Assembly 
to denounce the Chinese Communists as ag- 
gressors. Their failure repudiates the very 
basic theory of the Charter. But action taken 
by them today would have only moral effect. 

Those who are blaming the United Na- 
tions should much more blame the limita- 
tions of the Charter and our own Govern- 
ment for forcing United Nations action be- 
yond its permanent power to perform. 

May I point out again, also, that the Pres- 
ident incorrectly assumed that the United 
Nations was an operating organization, with 
power to call on us for troops which we could 
supply. As a matter of fact, he had no au- 
thority whatever to commit American troops 
to Korea without consulting Congress and 
without congressional approval. He could not 
commit our Armed Forces to support the 
United Nations under the very terms and 
provisions of the act which was passed by 
Congress to implement the United Nations 
Charter, for that act only recognized the 
commitment of troops in the event of the 
negotiation of a special military agreement 
with the Security Council “which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Congress by an 
appropriate act or joint resolution.” The 
Russians have prevented the conclusion of 
any such agreement. Congress has therefore 
never acted. The President simply usurped 
authority, in violation of the laws and the 
Constitution, when he sent troops to Korea 
to carry out the resolution of the United 
Nations in an undeclared war. It may now be 
argued, of course, that Congress by ap- 
propriating money for additional Korean ac- 
tion has ratified the act, but the war was 
on, and we had no choice but to back up 
wholeheartedly the boys who were fighting in 
Korea. The calamity into which we have been 
drawn, and which has resulted in almost as 
many American casualties as the First World 
War, arose out of the unwarranted assump- 
tion that the United Nations was an operat- 
ing organization, as we would have liked to 
see it, when as a matter of fact it was a hope- 
less weapon against aggression from the 
beginning. 

I have suggested that we ought to for- 
mulate the amendments which would create 
an ideal organization, insist upon a full dis- 
cussion of those amendments, and, if they 
are finally blocked by Soviet Russia, bring 
about the dissolution of the United Nations 
and the formation of a new organization 
which could be an effective weapon for peace. 
But for the present we can only make use 
of the United Nations as best we may, as a 
diplomatic weapon, and through it we may 
hope perhaps that more friendly relations 
can be established with Russia. But as far as 
military policy is concerned, I see no choice 
except to disregard the United Nations and 
to develop our own military policy and our 
own policy of alliances without regard to the 
nonexistent power of the United Nations to 
prevent aggression. 

What then should be our military policy 
in preparation for a possible attack by Rus- 
sia on ourselves or on our allies? Our first 
consideration must be the defense of Ameri- 
ca. Whatever one may feel about the action 
of the United States in other parts of the 
world, no matter how much of an interna- 
tionalist a man may be, he must recognize 
that this country is the citadel of the free 
world, The defense of the United States it- 
self is, of course, the first goal of our own 
people, essential to protect our liberty; but 
it is just as important to the rest of the 
world that this country be not destroyed, for 
its destruction would mean an end ‘to lib- 
erty everywhere and to the hope of restoring 
liberty where it has been lost. It seems ob- 
vious that the immediate problem of de- 
fending this country depends upon control 
of the sea and control of the air. 

There is no question that we have the 
largest. Navy in the world, and certainly, 
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while the British are our allies, complete con- 
trol of the sea throughout the world, except 
as it may be hampered by Russian subma- 
rines. We have a powerful Air Force, but it 
seems to me vitally necessary that that Air 
Force be increased until we have control of 
the air over this country and over the oceans 
which surround our continent. It should be 
capable of expansion in time of war to secure 
as great control as possible over the rest of 
the world and over the enemy country. With 
our resources and with Great Britain as an 
ally, that is not impossible. By the end of 
the last war, we had practically complete 
control of the air over Germany and Japan, 
and it was the decisive factor in the winning 
of the war. Not only is the Air Force neces- 
sary for defense of America, but it is the 
one weapon which can damage the enemy 
bases from which air attacks upon us can be 
made, and which can drop atom bombs where 
they may be decisive. 

Whether war can be ended by air power 
alone may be open to question, but certainly 
sea and air power can achieve a complete 
protection while other forces are being de- 
veloped to meet whatever goals may seem to 
be desirable in a third world war. Of course, 
an army of reasonable size has a place in the 
defense of the American Continent. A land 
army is also necessary for the defense of air 
bases, further defense of islands near the 
continental shores, and for such occasional 
extensions of action into Europe or Asia as 
promise success in selected areas. But it need 
not be anything like as large an army as 
would be necessary for a land war on the 
continent of Europe or the continent of Asia, 

The fact that the Air Force has deterio- 
rated is due solely to the shortsightedness 
of this administration and the Pentagon 
policy which in substance refused any in- 
crease in Air Force unless corresponding im- 
creases occurred in the Army and Navy. The 
Eightieth Congress in 1947 set up a con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board. This Board 
reported to the Congress on March 4, 1948, 
recommending a 70-group Air Force as a 
prerequisite for national security. A Citizens 
Advisory Commission set up by the Presi- 
dent under Mr. Finletter also recommended 
a 70-group Air Force. The Eightieth Con- 
gress in the supplemental defense appropri- 
ation bill of 1948 provided for such a force 
and the Air Force increased from 55 groups 
in June 1948 to 59 groups in December 1948. 
On December 31, 1948, however, a Presiden- 
tial directive required the Air Force to be 
cut to 48 groups. In 1949 the Eighty-first 
Congress provided for a build-up of the Air 
Force to 58 groups again, 10 more than 
recommended by the President, but the Pres- 
ident when he signed the fiscal 1950 Military 
Appropriation Act directed the Secretary of 
Defense to place in reserve the amounts 
provided by the Congress for increasing the 
structure of the Air Force. The amount im- 
pounded by direction of the President to- 
taled $775,450,000. 

On October 5, 1949, I wrote: 

“The possession of the bomb by Russia 
emphasizes above everything else the neces- 
sity of building up an all-powerful air force. 
The only possible defense is a complete con- 
trol of the air. If there is ever a third world 
war, it will be won by the nation who can 
most completely dominate the air. We 
should build up our own Air Force again to 
70 groups. We must constantly improve our 
Air Force and our air defense.” 

But until the Korean War, the President 
still insisted on holding the Air Force to 48 
groups. Now the increase is to be balanced 
by an even larger increase in the land forces. 

Not only is an all-powerful air force the 
best possible defense for the United States, 
but it is also the greatest deterrent to war. 
Winston Churchill has said that the Amer- 
ican possession of the atomic bomb and the 
possibility of using it in an attack on Rus- 
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sia is the greatest possible deterrent to Rus- 
sian aggression. It seems to me this must be 
true. The Russians are not going to be de- 
terred by land armies until they are built 
up to a point threatening aggression against 
Russia or its satellites, and they can always 
attack before that point is reached. They 
know that the destruction of their princi- 
pal industrial developments by atomic 
bombs may make it infinitely more difficult 
for them to succeed in any war. Every con- 
sideration, therefore, of American defense, 
and also of the insurance of peace, depends 
upon the development of an air force more 
efficient and more effective than the world 
has ever seen. 

A superiority in air and sea forces 
throughout the world can achieve other 
purposes than mere defense. It can fur- 
nish effective assistance to all those na- 
tions which desire to maintain their free- 
dom on the continent. It can achieve a 
balance of power under which more 
peaceful relations throughout the world can 
constantly be developed. 

While defense of this country is our first 
consideration, I do not agree with those who 
think we can completely abandon the rest 
of the world and rely solely upon the de- 
fense of this continent. In fact, the very 
thesis of an effective control of sea and air 
by the free nations requires that we do in- 
terest ourselves in Europe and the Near East 
and India and the Far East, so that Com- 
munist influence may not extend to areas 
from which it is still possible to exclude it by 
many methods other than land armies. Of 
course, Mr. Hoover's recent speech was com- 
pletely misrepresented by the administra- 
tion press in this regard. He did not adyocate 
retirement to the American continent. He 
only urged that emphasis be placed on our 
defense of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
as it should be, particularly if all of our 
allies should abandon us. 

It seems to me that our battle against 
communism is in fact a world-wide battle 
and must be fought on the world stage. What 
I object to is undertaking to fight that bat- 
tle primarily on the vast land areas of the 
continent of Europe or the continent of Asia 
where we are at the greatest possible dis- 
advantage in a war with Russia. The first 
principle of military strategy is not to fight 
on the enemy’s chosen battleground where 
he has his greatest strength. We could not 
have a better lesson than has been taught us 
in Korea. We cannot possibly transport 
enough men and equipment to overcome the 
vast manpower supplied by the teeming 
millions of Russia and of China. Where there 
is complete disregard for human life, even 
the best weapons and equipment will fail to 
overcome that disadvantage in manpower. 

Our position is not greatly unlike that of 
Great Britain, which dominated much of the 
world for a period of 200 years, and brought 
about the balanced peace of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The British had 
control of the seas and met every challenge 
to that control. There was no question of 
air power. They seldom committed any con- 
siderable number of British land troops to 
continental warfare, and when they did so 
they were by no means successful. Marl- 
borough fought very largely with mercenary 
troops and the troops of his allies. Napoleon 
was finally defeated by a combination of 
many nations which did not contain more 
than 20 percent of British troops, Yet, con- 
trol of the seas enabled the British in many 
places to develop power on the land, as in 
India. They supported one group in such 
countries against others, and gave strong 
support to their friends. They established 
garrisons at strategic points where sea power 
could protect them. It was the sea power of 
Britain which gave Britain a powerful influ- 
ence on the Continent of Europe itself. It 
seems to me that by reasonable alliance with 
Britain, France, Holland, Australia, and 
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Canada the contro] of sea and air can estab- 
lish a power which never can be challenged 
by Russia and which can protect Europe as 
it has been protected now for 5 years through 
fear of what sea and air power can accom- 
Plish against Russia. There is no need for a 
specific line of defense, but we can exercise 
& power for peace over a vast area. If the 
Russians realize that that power cannot be 
challenged, and can do real damage to their 
own nation with the atomic bomb and other- 
wise, their purpose of military aggression 
may well wither, and gradually peaceful rela- 
tions in Europe may grow again. The desire 
of human beings for peace and comfort and 
normal human relations is a powerful force 
which will constantly reassert itself. 

I do not believe that this sea and air power 
should be used for aggressive purposes, but 
I do believe it should be available to assist 
those nations which ask for assistance to de- 
fend themselves against Communist aggres- 
sion, to the extent that such power can be 
successfully and effectively used. We must 
not undertake anything beyond our power, as 
we have in Korea. We must not assume obli- 
gations by treaty or otherwise which require 
any extensive use of American land forces. 
In the first place, we should be willing to as- 
sist with sea and air forces any island na- 
tions which desire our help, Among those is- 
lands are Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Australia, and New Zealand; on 
the Atlantic side, Great Britain, of course. 

Japan is a special case. It seems to me we 
should at once make a treaty with Japan and 
then declare peace with Japan by joint reso- 
lution. Such a treaty should provide for as- 
sistance from the United States in the air 
and on the sea, with proper bases, and tem- 
porarily perhaps with a few divisions on land 
until the Japanese can create their own land 
army for defensive purposes. 

I believe the policy would also inyolve the 
support of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and 
the providing of arms and other assistance 
which might enable him to defend himself 
and contest with the Chinese Communists 
in China itself at least until peace is made 
with them. It is ridiculous to talk about 
avoiding a war with Communist China when 
such a war already exists. When American 
boys are being killed by Chinese armies, and 
Peiping announces that they are fighting the 
United States and trying to destroy Ameri- 
can forces, we might as well have a declared 
war. It would untie the hands of our military 
commanders, and force the return of some of 
their army to China. The operations of 
Chiang’s army and the free Chinese on the 
mainiand should be a real hindrance to the 
occupation of southeast Asia by Communist 
armies. In fact, it would seem to be the only 
hope. Such a war certainly need not involve 
the invasion of China by American armies, 
or cost us one more man, or one more dollar, 
than the present war in Korea. In fact, it 
would cost us much less. 

I do not know enough about the military 
situation to know whether we can maintain 
our position in Korea, but certainly we 
should not jeopardize our Army there to the 
extent of risking its destruction. It is far 
better to fall back to a defensible position in 
Japan and Formosa than to maintain a Ko- 
rean position which would surely be inde- 
fensible in any third world war. 

There may be some question as to the abil- 
ity of a sea and air power to defend islands 
in reasonably close proximity to the coast as 
are Formosa and Japan. Sea power there is 
seriously limited by submarines and mines, 
but we should make every possible effort to 
establish the ability of our Navy and Air 
Force to prevent any landing across 100 miles 
of salt water. 

The power of great sea and air forces is 
not necessarily limited to island nations. The 
policy I suggest certainly would not abandon 
to Communist conquest the continental na- 
tions. In the first place, we may give eco- 
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nomic assistance to many such nations pro- 
viding they really want that assistance. We 
can give arms as we are bound to do under 
the Atlantic Pact, and as we are now doing 
in Indochina, in Greece, and in Turkey. 

There are some places where it may even 
be wise to commit some land troops if we 
can see a reasonable chance of success. Korea 
does not seem to be such an area, but the 
entire continent of Africa is connected with 
Asia, and certainly we should assist in de- 
fending the Suez Canal as a means of main- 
taining our connections by sea, and north- 
ern Africa where we hold valuable air bases. 
It may be possible to assist Spain. I should 
suppose that Singapore and the Malay penin- 
sula could be defended by land troops if sea 
and air power is available on both sides of 
the peninsula. The extension of such aid by 
land troops, however, is a dangerous experi- 
ment as we found in Korea. I doubt if we 
should enter into any commitments in ad- 
vance, or undertake the job at all unless we 
are sure it is well within our capacity, and 
almost certain of success. 

The greatest question of policy before the 
country and before this Congress, however, 
relates to our undertaking in Europe. Under 
the general principles I have laid down, I 
would say that we had better commit no 
American troops to the European continent 
at this time. Some modification is required 
in that theory because, first, we are now 
occupying Germany with the obligations 
growing out of the Second World War, and 
second we have made certain promises under 
the Atlantic Pact, which we are bound to 
carry out. 

It might be well first to consider just what 
our obligations are under the Atlantic Pact. 
One thing seems certain. There is no legal 
obligation to send American land soldiers to 
Europe. 

Article 5 of the treaty reads: 

“The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense recognized 
by article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 

By its terms this article clearly leaves us 
free to determine what action we deem neces- 
sary. In other words, we are obligated to go 
to war with Russia if it attacks any of the 
Atlantic Pact nations, but we certainly are 
free to determine how we shall fight that 
war. A council is set up by article 9 which 
is to recommend measures for the implemen- 
tation of article 5, but we are certainly not 
bound to accept any such recommendations. 

In July 1949, on the floor of the Senate, 
it was even argued that the pact did not 
obligate us to provide arms and equipment 
for the parties to the pact. It seemed to me 
however, that if we ratified the pact we 
were morally obligated to provide such 
equipment—and that is why I voted against 
it—in view of the promises made by the 
State Department in connection with the 
signing of the pact. The amount of this 
equipment, however, was not to be extensive 
and certainly it was based on a very large 
contribution by the other parties to their 
defense. On the bill implementing the pact 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] said: 

“So I am sure the Senator from Maryland 
agrees that, in the final analysis, the great 
strength and authority of the North At- 
lantic Pact is, not in article 3, but in article 
5, which is a general notification to any 
potential aggressor that if he does aggress 
upon the North Atlantic community, he will 
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confront all the resources of 300,000,000 peo- 
ple to guarantee his defeat. 

“Mr, Typrnes, I agree thoroughly with the 
able and distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan.” 

The Senator from Michigan severely lim- 
ited even our contributions for arms. He ex- 
plained in the debate on the bill implement- 
ing the pact that the over-all assistance was 
only $1,100,000,000, to be paid out at the 
rate of $500,000,000 a year. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr, CONNALLY] made it clear that the 
pact did not obligate us to send a land 
army to Europe. He said: 

“This bill does not provide, as has been 
said by some persons, that we are rearming 
Western Europe. Western Europe will spend 
$5 or $6 for each dollar contributed by the 
United States. Let me point out that we 
are not increasing by this aid the number of 
armed men in the armies of the North At- 
lantic Pact nations. We are simply under- 
taking to modernize their existing armies 
which they themselves raise by aiding them 
in obtaining equipment, munitions, and sup- 
plies. But we are not sending a single soldier 
to any of those countries for combat pur- 
poses, nor are we insisting that they increase 
the size of their armed forces.” 

So it can be seen that what is being 
talked about today is something entirely 
different from what was being considered 
when we adopted the Atlantic Pact. 

In his appearances before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Secretary Acheson de- 
nied that we were obligated to send troops 
or even extensive aid in equipment. He said: 

“It is not proposed to increase the estab- 
lishments beyond what is already provided in 
their budgets.” 

Now we are urging that they triple and 
quadruple their budgets. I quote further: 

“This assistance has to do with the provi- 
sion of more effective and better rounded 
equipment for those forces. The European 
nations will do the great bulk of this equip- 
ping themselves, They will enter into—in fact 
they already have devised the basis of—agree- 
ments by which they will help one another 
get equipment. 

“So far as the pact countries are concerned, 
United States assistance will be somewhere 
between one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
total effort which will go into military efforts 
in Europe. We will provide, as is stated in 
the statement, approximately $1,130,000,000 
for the pact countries.” 

Now we are talking about providing, in 
addition, 25 percent of all the foot sol- 
diers involved in the European defense army. 

In committee Secretary Acheson was asked 
the direct question by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HickENLOOPER] : 

“I believe you said earlier in your testi- 
mony today that it was contemplated that a 
great portion of the armament, or the devel- 
oped armament, of Western Europe, in the 
nations of this pact, would be carried under 
their own weight. I presume that that refers 
also to the manpower in their armies. I am 
interested in getting the answers as to 
whether or not we are expected to supply 
substantial numbers—by that, I do not mean 
a thousand or two, or 500, or anything of 
that kind, but very substantial numbers—of 
troops and troop organizations, of American 
troops, to implement the land power of West- 
ern Europe prior to aggression. 

“Is that contemplated under article 3, 
where we agree to maintain and develop the 
collective capacity to resist? In other words, 
are we going to be expected to send substan- 
tial numbers of troops over there as a more 
or less permanent contribution to the devel- 
opment of these countries’ capacity to re- 
sist? 

Secretary AcHEson. The answer to that 
A eps per Senator, is a clear and absolute 
No?” 

Since the sponsors of the treaty backed by 
the State Department took this position, they 
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can hardly contend now that we have any 
obligation under the Atlantic Pact to send 
American soldiers to Europe. We did have 
warning at the time of the Atlantic Pact that 
the military authorities in the Pentagon re- 
garded the pact as leading toward a land war 
with Russia and American troops in Europe. 
I pointed out in opposing the pact that we 
were headed in this direction. I said: 

“It is one thing to agree to go to war with 
Russia if it attacks Western Europe, It is 
another to send American ground troops to 
defend Norway or Denmark or Holland or 
Italy, or even France and England, I cannot 
assert positively that we are committing our- 
selves to a particular type of war, but I am 
inclined to think that we are. Thus General 
Bradley testified before the committee: 

“Finally, after studied appraisal of the 
future security provisions for our country, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in unanimous 
agreement that our strategy, in case we are 
attacked must rely on sufficient integrated 
forces of land, sea, and air power to carry the 
war back to the aggressor, ultimately sub- 
jJugating the sources of his military and in- 
dustrial power, Plans for the common de- 
fense of the existing free world must provide 
for the security of Western Europe without 
abandoning these countries to the terrors of 
another enemy occupation. Only upon that 
premise can nations closest to the frontiers 
be expected to stake their fortunes with ours 
in the common defense.’ ”’ 

This appears to contemplate a land war 
with Russia on the continent of Europe. It 
appears to contemplate later on invasion 
along the lines which Napoleon and Hitler 
found to be impossible. It implies that the 
nations which signed this pact expect us 
to send American troops to defend their 
frontiers. 

But it was only our military planners who 
discussed sending American land troops to 
Europe. Responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment absolutely repudiated any idea that 
the Atlantic Pact contemplated any such 
aid. If the President in his conference with 
Mr. Atlee; or Secretary Acheson at Brussels, 
has undertaken to commit the United States 
to any such assistance before or during a 
war they are usurping the authority given 
by law and their program should be sub- 
mitted to Congress for consideration before 
we become obligated. The President has no 
power to agree to send American troops to 
fight in Europe in a war between the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact and Soviet Russia. 
Without authority he involved us in the 
Korean War. Without authority he appar- 
ently is now attempting to adopt a similar 
policy in . This matter must be de- 
bated and determined by Congress and by 
the people of this country if we are to main- 
tain any of our constitutional freedoms. I 
note that. at his press conference yesterday, 
the President asserted that he had the right 
to send additional troops to Europe. Tech- 
nically of course he can send troops to oc- 
cupied Germany as long as the war status 
is in effect. But, in fact, no more troops are 
needed for the occupation of Germany. In 
fact those already there are a heavy burden 
on the German people. Also we hope that 
soon the war status may be ended by resolu- 
tion. If the President has any technical right 
to send American troops to Europe, certainly 
Congress by resolution, such as the Coudert 
resolution, or by restriction in the appro- 
priation bill providing the divisions required, 
may finally determine the policy to be 
pursued, 

My own views on the general policy of the 
Atlantic Pact were clearly stated in a speech 
which I made on the Senate floor on July 11, 
1949, in opposing the ratification of that 
treaty. It has now become an obligation of 
this country and the situation is therefore 
somewhat changed. We have two divisions in 
Germany. If Russia attacks, we will be in the 
war. We would be obligated to be in the war 
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if Russia attacked any member of the At- 
lantic Pact. But I do not think we should 
force our assistance on nations which do not 
wish to arm themselves. I do not think we 
should insist or even urge that the European 
nations form a great international army un- 
less they request us to help them in that 
project. I do not think we should assume the 
leadership in the formation of a great inter- 
national army by the appointment of an 
American commander in chief. General Eisen- 
hower is going to Europe to look into the wis- 
dom of this project, and I hope he explores 
every aspect of such a commitment. If we do 
so, we will be called upon constantly to in- 
crease our contributions to this army, and it 
will be very embarrassing to decline, because 
we shall be the sponsor of the entire project. 
On the other hand, if these nations really do 
desire to build up their own arms, and do £o 
with our assistance, which we are obligated 
to give, and if the time comes when they see 
the need of and demand a coordinated de- 
fense, and if it appears at that time that that 
defense has a reasonable chance of success, I 
should not object to committing some limited 
number of American divisions to work with 
them in the general spirit of the Atlantic 
Pact. Such @ program, however, never ought 
to be a key point in our over-all military 
strategy. And the initiative should be theirs 
and not ours. 

The course which we are pursuing will 
make war more likely. If this great interna- 
tional force which we envision is gradually 
built up, the Russians for a while will gradu- 
ally increase their strength, but it seems ob- 
vious that if they think the Allies are gain- 
ing on them too rapidly, they can always 
begin the war. However defensive and pacific 
our intentions, to them the building up of 
this force must look like aggression when it 
is completed. Someone has invented the 
theory that the Russians have a particular 
timetable under which they were at one time 
looking to attack in 1955. Then the makers 
of timetables moved the time up to 1952, and 
now they have moved it up to 1951. 

I know of no evidence for any such conclu- 
sion. If they have an intention to attack, they 
will obviously attack before the Atlantic Pact 
forces are built up, and it will take at least 3 
years to build them up. Why should they 
wait? If they have no intention to attack, 
then we do not need the armed forces, at 
least in such coordinated form and in such 
close proximity to Russia as to seem to 
threaten an attack on them. 

Furthermore, I am most concerned about 
the danger and difficulty of committing our 
greatest efforts to a great land war on the 
continent of Europe against Russia, Neither 
Napoleon nor Hitler was ever able finally to 
defeat Russia on land, although they had 
more men than we are now planning, cer- 
tainly in comparison to the number of Rus- 
sians then available. If we send to Europe 
or promise to send within a few weeks of the 
beginning of the war, say a million and a 
half men, there is at least a reasonable 
chance that that army may be destroyed 
and may never return to this country. They 
will certainly be outnumbered, as they are 
in Korea. Their defense against Russian 
hordes apparently depends on the develop- 
ment of new weapons which are still un- 
tested. Even then a modern war cannot be 
won by remaining on the defensive, even 
behind a Maginot line of bazookas. 

Furthermore, do we not risk the loss of 
every man we send to Europe? If we have 
to spend $3,000,000,000 building air shelters 
in this country to protect our people and 
cities against Russian atom bombs, then 
surely there is danger that the Russians can 
destroy all of the ports of the Continent 
which we may be using. They may prevent 
the landing of our troops, and the furnish- 
ing of adequate supplies. They may make 
even a Dunkerque impossible. One atom 
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bomb at Hungnam might have destroyed 
the entire American force which escaped 
from there. The entire facilities of escape, 
as well as the men themselves, might well 
have been destroyed by a single such bomb. 

Is such a military policy possible for any 
period of years without inflation and the 
loss of liberty at home? 

I believe that it is possible for us to main- 
tain our economy if we pursue the air and 
sea strategy I have outlined. Apparently, 
700,000 men apiece for the Navy and Air 
Force would provide a most powerful sea 
and air defense. I must admit I am guessing 
as to the figures because they have been 
presented most indefinitely to the Armed 
Services Committee, but it is at least sug- 
gested in the hearings that $10,000,000,000 
& year would take care of the current opera- 
tions of these two forces plus about $10,- 
000,000,000 a year in new equipment. This 
equipment bill might decrease after several 
years when the forces reach their full 
strength. To this $20,000,000,000 must be 
added another $20,000,000,000 for the Army 
even if we hold that Army to approximately 
a million and a half men. The total expense 
of $40,000,000,000 a year for military pur- 
poses plus domestic expenditures and aid to 
foreign nations might hold the entire ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government within 
$65,000,000,000. It is possible, in my opin- 
ion, to develop taxes which will ultimately 
meet that bill. 

However, those who are thinking of our 
policy in terms of an American Army in 
Europe and a war there with Russia pro- 
pose a much larger increase in the Army. 
The program is entirely indefinite at this 
moment, but I have heard talk of having 
as many as 4,500,000 men under arms, which 
would mean a land army of 3,000,000 men. If 
we are going to try to put a million and a 
haif or 2,000,000 men in Europe or available 
for transportation to Europe within a few 
weeks of Russian attack, this may not be 
unreasonable. But it would certainly increase 
the Armed Forces bill by another $20,000,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000,000 a year. That money 
would have to be borrowed and we would be 
perpetually on a deficit basis. I do not 
believe it is possible to prevent inflation with 
en annual deficit of $20,000,000,000. 

Even with the smaller bill, price and wage 
controls will probably be n and they 
may be effective to stabilize prices if we 
are balancing the budget and not creating 
inflation, but even controls cannot prevent 
inflation and decrease in the value of the 
dollar if we permit such a tremendous deficit 
through an increase in Army expense for any 
considerable number of years. 

Furthermore, the larger the Army with 
very little to do, the more difficult it will 
be to maintain its morale, Before Pearl Har- 
bor the morale of our Army was exceedingly 
low, with frequent desertions and a com- 
plete lack of understanding of the necessity 
for keeping numbers of boys in camp. Russia 
could desire nothing more than an indefinite 
condition of economic weakness and infia- 
tion, with millions of men taken out of 
productive work and the inevitable dissatis- 
faction which will result in turning the 
United States into a garrison state. 

Incidentally, no matter what the p 
may be, there are certain principles which 
I think should be impressed on our Army 
Officials, Is it necessary for this country to 
provide from sixty to seventy thousand men 
in uniform and half as many more civilians 
in order to put a division of 18,000 men in 
the field? Every day industry is creating im- 
provements to increase the efficiency per 
man of the American population. Every day 
our inventors are saving manpower. Is not 
the Army wasting a vast amount of man- 
power in its operations? Does any other coun- 
try use as many men to get war power into 
the front lines? Could we not provide twice 
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as many divisions at the front with the same 
number of men? Every Senator hears daily 
stories of the waste in Army procurement and 
in the methods by which that procurement is 
carried out. This whole problem has be- 
come of infinitely greater importance than 
it ever has been before, because we un- 
doubtedly face a long period of heavy mil- 
itarization such as we have never faced in 
the history of this country. It should be 
made the subject of intensive study by men 
who have had some experience in industrial 
operations. 

Under any program, the American people 
are going to be called on for vast sacrifices. 
Nearly every boy of 19 is going to be drafted 
for 2 years’ military service. Tremendous 
taxes will be imposed which will reduce the 
income and standard of living of every 
American citizen. Surely, they have the right 
to insist upon a program as economical as 
it can be made to accomplish the purposes 
on which I hope we may all agree. 

The key to all the problems before this 
Congress lies in the size of our military 
budget. That determines the taxes to be 
levied. It determines the number of boys 
to be drafted. It is likely to determine 
whether we can maintain a reasonably free 
system and the value of our dollar or 
whether we are to be weakened by infia- 
tion and choked by Government controls 
which inevitably tend to become more ar- 
bitrary and unreasonable. 

How shall we convince the people of the 
world that liberty is a better way of life 
than communism can ever be? 

Before the advent of communism the best 
method of showing the benefits of liberty 
was to set an example by our own policies. 
Under a free system we have brought about 
in this country the greatest production, the 
greatest productivity per person, and the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
seen. Generally speaking, we have success- 
fully maintained liberty and equality for the 
individual. 

But communism has introduced a new 
spirit of aggression into the world. It has 
inspired fanatical zeal in its advocates. It 
has adopted a combination of deceit, propa- 
ganda, and strong-arm methods, which has 
spread its control over hundreds of millions 
of men and over many countries. Now we 
are forced to use the same methods which 
communism has adopted, even if we do not 
like those methods, or be swept away. I have 
outlined the military preparation which I 
think necessary. I have supported aid to 
foreign countries in order that they might 
more successfully combat the attacks of 
communism. But I also believe we should 
adopt aggressive methods of propaganda. We 
have something to sell. Liberty has always 
been a more appealing philosophy to the 
people of the world than totalitarian com- 
munism can ever be. We have to convince 
ourselves first that we really believe in the 
benefits of liberty, but if we do that we 
have all the arguments and all the results to 
point to, If we are sufficiently intelligent and 
understand the thinking of other people, 
we should be able to win the battle against 
communism in the minds of men, by setting 
up an organization to win the appeal against 
communism, 

Finally, I believe we should use the same 
methods of infiltration as have the Russians. 
We need 2 much more effective intelligence 
force. We need to study the methods by 
which those millions who yearn for liberty 
in satellite countries may be organized to 
size power wherever they have the support 
of their fellow citizens. We can back Chiang 
Kai-shek in his operations in China among 
the free Chinese and the underground. To- 
day, so far as I can see, there is no central 
agency anywhere to organize the lovers of 
freedom throughout the world, and keep in 
communication with them and their pro- 
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grams; no over-all direction of the appeal 
against communism. 


CONCLUSION 


The threat of communism is real. Those 
who are directing its affairs are brilliant and 
unprincipled. America must be the leader in 
the battle to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism and preserve the liberty of the world. In 
the field of military operations our strong- 
est position is in the air and on the sea, and 
we should not attempt to be also a con- 
trolling power on the land. We should not be 
a military aggressor or give the impression 
of military aggression or incite a war which 
otherwise never occur. Operations on the 
continents of Europe and Asia, if any, should 
be undertaken only with the greatest care 
and under careful limitation. We must not 
so extend ourselves as to threaten economic 
collapse or inflation, for a productive and 
free America is the last bastion of liberty. 

And finally the policy we adopt must be 
approved by Congress and the people after 
full and free discussion. The commitment 
of a land army to Europe is a program never 
approved by Congress, into which we should 
not drift. The policy of secret executive 
agreements has brought us to danger and 
disaster. It threatens the liberties of our peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Dovc.as. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me for a question? 

The Prestpinc OFFICER (Mr. O'Conor in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield. 

Mr. Dovetas. I should like to be permitted 
to say first that the Senator from Ohio has 
made a characteristically able speech, and I 
join with him in the hope that this may be 
& preface to a thorough discussion of foreign 
policy. I believe the President has the con- 
stitutional power, as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, to send troops to the con- 
tinent of Europe. I believe that under the 
Constitution, since the power of Congress 
being Hmited to a declaration of war, the 
President can take steps to resist aggression. 
I developed this point at length on July 5 of 
last year. But I think this issue is so im- 
portant that it is necessary to clear the air 
and to have the various alternatives dis- 
cussed, and I hope very much that the Sen- 
ate and, if possible, the House of Representa- 
tives, may come to some clear conclusion. So 
while I agree with much that the Senator 
has said and disagree with a good deal also, 
I wish to say that I think he deserves to be 
congratulated for raising the issue and for 
pitching the debate on so high a level. 

Having said that, I hope I may in good 
temper and in good spirit be permitted to 
ask the Senator a series of questions on what 
I believe to be the fundamental sequence of 
his arguments. 

Am I correct in assuming that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is saying in effect that we 
should not commit ourselves to appreciate 
land forces in either Europe or Asia, but 
should instead hold island bases off those 
continents from which we can launch air 
attacks as a deterrent to land attacks by 
Russia and its satellites, and as a protec- 
tion for those continents if such land at- 
tacks take place? 

Mr. Tarr. I certainly would not contem- 
plate air attacks unless we were involved 
in war some place. If we were at war, yes, 
I would say that such bases should be used 
where they are. We would not have a great 
many bases, I imagine. 

Mr. Dovctas. Then, the Senator would 
favor island bases for Asia and for Europe, 
from which, if a military movement by the 
Chinese Communists in Asia or by the Ger- 
man or Russian Communists in Europe took 
place, he would then have our Air Force take 
action? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes, if we are at war. If Russia 
should attack any member of the Atlantic 
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Pact, we would be at war, and I certainly 
would advocate air attacks upon Russia in 
that case. I suggest that we might just as 
well be at war with the Chinese Commu- 
nists today. We read only yesterday an article 
by a well-informed columnist, in which he 
stated that the Communists are almost cer- 
tain to attack Indochina tomorrow, or with- 
in a short period of time. If so, is it not 
better to be at war and try to have the 
Chinese Reds from the attempt to conquer 
Southeast Asia and possibly the islands be- 
yond? 

Mr. Dovuctas. Do I understand the Senator 
from Ohio to say, if an attack is launched 
against Western Europe, France, or the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, by the German 
Communists or the Russian Communists or 
by some combination, that we should be ob- 
ligated to help defend those countries? 

Mr. Tarr. We would be obligated to declare 
war on Russia, as I see it. As to how such a 
war should be fought ought to be a question 
of strategy at that time. Once we are in- 
volved with Russia we are involved every- 
where. It might be found that land forces 
would be required. I do not think we ought 
to commit ourselves to do that to a greater 
extent than I suggested. 

Mr. Dovatas, Is it not true that the Sen- 
ator places his chief reliance upon deterrent 
or retaliatory bombing from island bases or 
from the continent of Europe? I have the 
text of his speech here, and that is the only 
inference we can draw from page 11. 

Mr. Tart. So far as our part in a war with 
Russia is concerned it would be largely con- 
ducted by sea and air. 

Mr. DovcLas. According to the Senator's 
speech, that is true. 

Mr. Tart, There may be various ways in 
which that can be done. Bombing would 
probably be the most effective way. I would 
not bar the sending of troops to Europe if 
that should prove at the time to be a feasible 
project with some hope of success. My doubt 
about it is more as to the practicability of 
today building up an international army for 
Europe, since the Russians would be able 
to overwhelm it at any time during its 3 
years of preparation whenever they decided 
it would be too much of a menace to them. 

Mr. Dovctas. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Ohio: Is it not true that Korea 
has pretty well demonstrated that an ag- 
gressive land army cannot be turned back by 
air power alone? There is no question that in 
Korea we have had complete dominance of 
the air thus far, but the Chinese Communists 
have broken our lines once and, as we debate, 
are apparently going to do so again? 

Mr. Tarr. I think that is quite true. I do 
not think that bombing is going to stop an 
army. I opposed the President’s suggestion 
of bombing the Chinese Communists, be- 
cause I do not think it is true that an atom 
bomb ts an effective tactical weapon against 
an army in the field. All that can be done is 
to weaken them by destroying their bases 
and communications and industrial poten- 
tial. The Russian potential is not too great 
in any event, and we can hamper them so 
that other countries who are defending 
themselves can have a better chance of suc- 
cess, 

Mr. DovaGtas. Does it not follow from the 
Senator’s statement that, if continental Eu- 
rope does not build up a sufficient army to 
check the Communists on the ground, our 
threat of bombing from the air will certainly 
not stop the Communist armies if they start 
to move in Europe? 

Mr. Tarr. Once war is declared it will not 
stop the Communist armies, no. 

Mr, Dovuctas. And will not the Communist 
armies therefore sweep through completely 
to the English Channel? 

Mr. Tarr. Does the Senator think there 
would be any difference if we have 10 
American divisions there? 
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Mr. DoucLas. That is something else. 

Mr. Tarr. It is not something else again. 
It is exactly the question the Senator is 
asking. I am saying that the commitment of 
American troops will not substantially 
change that situation. 

Mr. Dovuctas, I am pointing out that the 
Senator would depend upon island bases to 
keep the Communists off if they are going to 
be kept off; and I presume that the Senator 
is chiefly referring to the British Isles as air 
bases. 

Mr. Tarr. There are other places; such as 
Africa, Turkey, and other areas of the world. 

Mr. DouGLas. Very well. But if the Commu- 
nists were to sweep through to the Atlantic 
Ocean, does the Senator suppose England 
could be kept as an air base from which we 
could operate? What about rocket bombs, 
guided missiles, and air attacks by the Rus- 
sians themselves? How could we hold those 
bases? Would not we need air bases from 
which to launch aerial attacks? 

Mr. Tarr, My suggestion to the Senator 
is—as he will observe if he will read my 
speech—that we do not have the power to 
control the air and the sea and also the 
land, 

Mr. Dovaias. We will if we have under 
arms 3,000,000 men, as proposed by the Sen- 
ator, that will not be sufficient. But a 6,000,- 
000 force plus the rearmament of Europe 
would give us a much better chance. 

Mr. Tarr. From the area I have indicated 
we could best operate against the Russians, 
if we were involved in war against them. 

Mr, Dovcias. Again I wish to point out 
that domination of the air does not stop a 
strong land attack. 

Mr. Tarr, Of course not—it will not stop 
the attack. 

Mr. Dovouas. If a land attack reached the 
English Channel, it would tend to cause the 
loss of the very bases upon which we would 
depend in connection with such aerial 
strength as we might develop. 

Mr. Tarr. With all due respect to the Sen- 
ator, let me point out that the question is a 
practical one. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator or anyone else. Why on earth should 
the Russians let us build up in Europe a vast 
army which would be a threat to them, when 
in the meantime the Russians are free to do 
whatever they wish to do? 

Mr. Doveras: Is it the Senator’s conten- 
tion that we should not arm at all, lest we 
offend the power which has superiority at the 
moment? That would keep us in a continued 
position of inferiority. 

Mr. Tarr. I think the Atlantic Pact was a 
tremendous mistake. In my opinion, it could 
at least be interpreted as an aggressive move. 
It seems to me the Atlantic Pact and the 
present program, if carried out, create the 
greatest probability of war that could be 
created by any measure we could undertake. 

The European nations themselves do not 
seem to feel that the Russians contemplate 
making an attack. As the European nations 
recover their strength, no doubt they will 
gradually build up their own military forces 
to a point where they will be effective. I 
suggest that at that time we could add fur- 
ther to what we may have done before that 
time. 

I have not excluded the possibility of our 
giving them some assistance. I think the At- 
lantic Pact has involved us in a certain 
obligation which I do not desire to repudiate. 
However, we must consider the practical pos- 
sibilities in this situation. We must consider 
the fact that this particular policy assumes 
first, that the Russians want to attack West- 
ern Europe. If that assumption is correct, 
they are not going to wait until this great 
army is built up. Why should they wait? If 
they have decided to attack Europe, why 
should not they attack before the army is 
built up? It will take 3 or 4 years to build 
it up. If we do not want to face the pos- 
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sibility of Communist invasion the Senator 
has outlined, it can only be by assuming that 
the Russians are not desirous of attacking 
Western Europe. On that assumption, these 
countries can gradually develop. their 
strength, 

Mr. Dovetas. I think the Senator from Ohio 
does rely on that assumption and I submit 
it is a very dangerous one to make. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand the Sen- 
ator’s speech, he is opposed to a preventive 
war and on that point I completely agree 
with him. 

Furthermore, I understand that the Sen- 
ator proposes complete reliance on our air 
and sea power. Is it not correct that if we 
stand idly by and allow the Russians to at- 
tack Western Europe and to reach the sea, 
as it may very well be the Russians have the 
power to do, they would immediately have 
both an industrial potential at least equal 
to our own; and a shipbuilding potential, in 
the event they took over England, as they 
undoubtedly would be able to do if they 
reached the Channel; and a potential in the 
building of planes, using the productive 
power of France, of Italy, of England, and 
possibly of Germany, at least equal to our 
own? 


It would seem to me that we would be 
completely surrendering any possibility of 
protecting ourselves, even if we remained 
isolated in this country. 

Mr. Tarr. In the first place, I wish to deny 
the premise that we stand idly by. We have 
not been doing any standing idly by. We 
have given billions of dollars’ worth of eco- 
nomic aid in order that the countries of 
Western Europe can build up their industrial 
potential. We have given them billions of 
dollars, and are preparing to give billions of 
dollars more, for arms aid, to enable those 
countries to protect themselves. After all, 
there are 225,000,000 people in Western Eu- 
rope—50 percent more than we have in the 
United States. We are helping them to defend 
themselves. They have more extra manpower 
than we have in the United States today. 

I have only raised the question of whether 
we should commit an American land army 
to Europe. 

[Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The Chair must re- 
quest the occupants of the galleries to re- 
frain from making any demonstration. 

Mr, Dovcias. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield for another question? 

Mr, McFaruanp. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair inform the occupants of the gal- 
leries that they are the guests of the Senate. 
If they insist on continuing such demonstra- 
tion, I ask the Chair to direct that the 
galleries be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will cer- 
tainly do so in response to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Arizona, and must em- 
phasize the fact that order must be main- 
tained. 

The Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. Dovuctas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. Tart. I yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Dovcras, Continuing the question of 
the junior Senator from New York, is 
not true that on a standard basis of measur- 
ing steel production, our capacity for pro- 
ducing steel, when taken at the lower fig- 
ure, is approximately 97,000,000 tons a year: 
that of Soviet Russia and her satellites is 
approximately 35,000,000 tons a year; and 
that of Western Europe, when we consider 
its capacity, is approximately 62,000,000 tons 
a year. These figures are substantially cor- 
rect. Therefore, so long as Western Europe is 
in combination with the United States, the 
free world can surpass Russia in the capac- 
ity for producing the most essential military 
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and industrial element, and can do so at 
the rate of about 4 to 1. But if Western 
Europe should fall under Russian control, 
35,000,000 tons plus 62,000,000 tons will equal 
the 97,000,000 tons which constitute our 
total capacity. In that event, on the basis 
of current steel-production capacity, the to- 
talitarian world will be on terms of equal- 
ity with ourselves? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield, to permit me to answer? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was going to suggest that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois is 
not giving attention to the air power which 
the Senator from Ohio has said will de- 
stroy those plants in Western Europe. 

Mr. Tarr. I quite agree that we do not 
want the Russians to take over the produc- 
tive capacity of Western Europe, either in 
steel or in anything else. However, where 
would the Senator have the line to be de- 
fended? The best information I have is that 
for us to try to defend the line of the Elbe 
is almost impossible, and that therefore we 
would have to defend the Rhine. That means 
that we would have to abandon the Ruhr 
to the Russians, They already have Silesia. 
What would we do about it if we stood on 
the Rhine? We could bomb * * * and the 
Ruhr to prevent the production of steel 
there; but we could do that without being 
on the Rhine; we could do that from Eng- 
land or from Africa or from other places 
besides France and the Rhineland. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. ArKeNn, Is it not a fact that our Air 
Force in the last war could have completely 
destroyed the Krupp Works and the other 
munitions works in Germany, had they been 
permitted to do so? 

Mr. Tarr. As a matter of fact, they did 
destroy the Krupp Works, because I visited 
there after the war, and there was only one 
small building left in the corner of it. They 
were not destroyed as early as they might 
have been. 

However, it seems clear to me that the 
entire question is one of practicability: If the 
Russians today have the determination to 
conquer Western Europe which the Senator 
assumes, why should not they do so to- 
morrow or the next day? Why should they 
wait until we provide a great many land 
troops? That is something I cannot under- 
stand, 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. KNOWLAND addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield first to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I do not have 
any idea whether Russia is going to wait 
or is not going to wait; but it seems to me 
that the theory enunciated by the Senator 
from Ohio is an extremely dangerous one. 

I would repeat the question which was 
propounded by the Senator from Illinois; If 
it be true that the initiative lies completely 
with Russia, then why should we take any 
steps or any means whatever to strengthen 
either our allies abroad or ourselves? 

Mr. Tart. Is it not evident that neither 
England nor France is eager for this tre- 
mendous international army? Is not that 
a perfectly obvious fact? Is it not evident 
that those countries do not think there is 
going to be a Russian attack on them? Is 
it not true today that the idea of a Russian 
attack is much less accepted there than it is 
in the United States? 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I answer that question? 

Mr. Tarr. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not true that France, 
England, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg 
are confused when they hear speeches made 
by a former President of the United States, 
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seeking to prohibit the shipment of a single 
dollar or a single man, until the Western 
European countries erect a sure dam against 
aggression? 

Mr. Tarr. That is not my interpretation 
of the former President’s speech. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is the statement. I have 
quoted it. I believe, substantially verbatim. 
What possible incentive have the people of 
the countries of Western Europe to defend 
themselves with all their power, when they 
know that there is a school of thought in 
this country—which I pray God will never 
prevail—that we should withold all support 
from them, either material support or sup- 
port in the way of human resources? 

Mr. Tarr. Those countries are the ones 
who have held back, because, as I under- 
stand, our Government for more than a year 
has been pressing for an agreement of the 
kind that was contemplated in the Atlantic 
Pact, and they have dragged their feet. They 
have not been eager to enter into such an 
agreement. Ours is the country that has been 
trying to make them move. It seems to me 
this is their affair. The chief point of my 
speech was that, in any such program, they 
must take the initiative, They ought to take 
the initiative. If they do not feel so strongly 
about it, then there must be some good 
reason why they feel as they do; and it 
seems to be perfectly obvious that we have 
no business going over there and trying to 
draw a large number of people into a great 
military program which, in my opinion, is 
almost certain to produce war, if it actually 
develops in any large or effective way. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropose of the statement 
made by the Senator from Illinois and other 
Senators, questioning the effectiveness of air 
power, and citing as an example the situation 
in Korea, is it not correct, in the Senator's 
judgment, that the responsible commanders 
of the United Nations forces in Korea have 
had their hands tied, so that they could not 
make effective use of the air power in strik- 
ing at the arsenals, the depots, and troop- 
concentration points from which the rein- 
forcements and supplies are being poured 
into Korea from Manchuria? They have been 
operating under those conditions, with an 
arm tied behind the back. So the situation in 
Korea cannot be correctly interpreted as 
showing a lack of the effectiveness of air 
power, if properly used. 

Mr. Tarr. I think the Senator is entirely 
correct. I may say I think it doubtful wheth- 
er air power can stop the actual physical 
advance of an army across a front of 200 
miles; but unquestionably it can weaken the 
whole background of such an army, It can 
weaken it; it can destroy the plants which 
make the weapons; it can stop all the com- 
munications. The Air Force was a very effec- 
tive element against the North Koreans so 
long as we could bomb their connections 
with Communist China in Korea, but, of 
course, the fact that we are not in a war 
with Communist China—supposedly—has 
prevented the use of air power against Com- 
munist China. 

Mr. KNow.anp. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator will permit, as part of his remarks in 
this colloquy, my placing in the Recorp the 
official report to the United Nations Security 
Council, made by Gen, Douglas MacArthur, 
on the 6th day of November 1950, in which 
he cites a long series of aggressions by the 
Chinese Communists, which started on the 
22d of August, when antiaircraft batteries 
north of the Yalu River fired on the Ameri- 
can planes which were flying south of the 
Yalu River in support of the United Nations 
resolution; going through to the 16th of 
October, when the first Communist aggres- 
sive forces from Red China were definitely 
identified in Korea; and down through the 
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4th of November, which was a day preceding 

the time he sent his report to the Security 

Council. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the request? 

There being no objection, the report was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Nore DATED NOVEMBER 6, 1950, FROM THE PER- 
MANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL TRANSMITTING A SPECIAL REPORT 
DATED NOVEMBER 5, 1950, From THE UNITED 
NATIONS COMMAND IN KOREA IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
or JULY 7, 1950 
The representative of the United States to 

the United Nations presents his compliments 

to the Secretary-General of the United 

Nations and has the honor to refer to para- 

graph 6 of the resolution of the Security 

Council of July 7, 1950, requesting the 

United States to provide the Security Coun- 

cil with reports, as appropriate, on the course 

of action taken under the United Nations 
command. 

In compliance with this resolution, there 
is enclosed herewith, for circulation to the 
members of the Security Council, a special 
report dated November 6, 1950, from the 
United Nations command operations in 
Korea. 

Following is text of special report from 
commanding general United Nations 
command: 

“I herewith submit a special report of the 
United Nations command operations in Ko- 
rea which I believe should be brought to the 
attention of the United Nations.” 


INTRODUCTION 


“The United Nations forces in Korea are 
continuing their drive to the north and their 
efforts to destroy further the effectiveness 
of the enemy as a fighting force are proving 
successful. However, presently in certain 
areas of Korea, the United Nations forces are 
meeting a new foe. It is apparent to our 
fighting forces, and our intelligence agencies 
have confirmed the fact, that the United 
Nations are presently in hostile contact with 
Chinese Communist military units deployed 
for action against the forces of the united 
command, 

“The fact of intervention: 

“Hereafter, in summary form, are con- 

Teports substantiating 
the fact that forces other than Korean are 
resisting our efforts to carry out the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations: 

“A. August 22: Approximately 50 bursts 
heavy antiaircraft fire from Manchurian side 
of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 7,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of the Sui-Ho 
Reservoir; damage, none; time, 1600 K.; 
weather, 10 miles visibility, high broken 
clouds, 

“B. August 24: Approximately 40 bursts 
heavy antiaircraft fire from Manchurian side 
of Yalu River against RB-29 fiying at 10,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju; 

e, none; time, 1500 K.; weather, 20 
miles, visibility. 

“C. October 15: Antiaircraft fire from the 
Manchurian side of Yalu River against a 
flight of four F-51’s flying near the Sinulju 
airfield on the Korean side of the river; dam- 
age, one aircraft total loss; time, 1445 I.; 
weather, overcast at 8,000 feet; 8 to 10 miles 
visibility. 

“D. October 16: The Three Hundred and 
Seventieth Regiment of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth Division of the Chinese 
Communist Forty-second Army, consisting of 
approximately 2,500 troops, crossed the Yalu 
River (Korean border) at Wan Po Jin, and 
proceeded to the area of Chosen and Fusen 
Dams in North Korea where they came in 
contact with UN forces approximately 40 
miles north of Hamhung. 
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“E. October 17: Approximately 15 bursts 
heavy antiaircraft fire from Manchurian side 
of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju; 
damage, none; time, 1200 I.; weather, 8 miles 
visibility, low clouds 2,300 feet. 

“F. October 20: A Chinese Communist 
task force known as the Fifty-sixth unit 
consisting of approximately 5,000 troops 
crossed the Yalu River (Korean border) at 
Antung and deployed to positions in Korea 
south of the Sul-Ho Dam. A captured Chi- 
nese Communist soldier of this task force 
states that his group was organized out of 
the regular Chinese Communist Fortieth 
Army stationed at Antung, Manchuria. 

“G. November 1: A flight of F-51's was at- 
tacked early in the afternoon by 6 to 9 jet 
aircraft which flew across the Yalu River into 
Manchuria. No damage was done to United 
States aircraft. A red star was observed on 
the top of the right wing on one of the jet 
aircraft. 

“H. November 1: Antiaircraft fire from the 
Manchurian side of the Yalu River directed 
against a flight of 13 F-80 aircraft was ob- 
served in the vicinity of Sinuiju at 1345 
hours. This resulted in the total loss of one 
United Nations aircraft. 

“I. October 30: Interrogation of 19 Chi- 
nese prisoners of war identified two addi- 
tional regiments of One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth CCF Division and the Three 
Hundred and Seventy-first and the Three 
Hundred and Seventy-second in the vicinity 
of Changjin. 

“J. November 2: Interrogation of prisoners 
of war indicates the FPifty-fourth COF unit 
in Korea. This unit is reported to have same 
organization as Fifty-fifth and Fifty- 
sixth units, but to be drawn from the One 
Hundred and Twelfth, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth and One Hundred and Four- 
teenth Divisions of the Thirty-eighth CCF 
Army. 

“K. November 3: Further interrogation of 
Chinese prisoners of war indicates Fifty- 
sixth COF unit organized from elements of 
One Hundred and Eighteenth, One Hundred 
and Nineteenth and One Hundred and 
Twentieth CCF Divisions of the Fortieth 
COF Army. 

“L. November 4: As of this date, a total 
of 35 COF prisoners had been taken in Korea. 

“The continued employment of Chinese 
Communist forces in Korea, and the hostile 
attitude assumed by such forces, either in- 
side or outside Korea, are matters which it 
is incumbent upon me to bring at once to 
the attention of the UN.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I would ask the Senator 
from Ohio whether he believes, in addition 
to the fact that air power has not yet been ef- 
fectively used in the Korean theater, whether 
he believes that we have used sea power 
effectively, when for a period from the 24th 
day of June, when the North Korean aggres- 
sion took place, down to the time when it 
was demonstrated that the Chinese Commu- 
nist forces were definitely involved in the 
Korean episode, we have permitted, day 
after day, month in and month out, ship- 
ments of strategic war supplies into the port 
cities of Shanghai, Tsingtao, and other ports, 
which supplies have come not only from 
Hong Kong, not only from the Middle East, 
but also from the United States of America? 
If the United Nations had been alert to this 
aggression from Red China, as they very 
properly were concerned with the aggression 
across the thirty-eighth parallel, would not 
an effective use of sea power brought about 
an immediate sea blockade so as to prevent 
the Chinese Communists from getting oil 
and equipment with which to try to destroy 
our forces in Korea? 


Mr. Tarr. I think without question a more 
effective use of sea and air power could 


have been made, had we not been deluded 
by the idea that the United Nations was 
doing something. That is the thing which 
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put us in a weak spot. That is the thing 
which today prevents our waging war on 
Communist China, namely, that we are act- 
ing only as representatives of the United 
Nations. I suggest we simply must abandon 
that theory. We have to engage in our own 
wars when we think we should engage in 
them, and not at other times. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT and Mr. Morse addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, Tart. I yield first to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before I ask a question I 
should like to say that the dragging of the 
feet of the western European countries was 
not, as I believe, properly described as such. 
They were in disagreement as to the part 
the Germans would play, as the Senator well 
knows, and the French, in view of their his- 
tory. I think might have some reason to 
question German participation. I, myself, 
for my own part, did not agree with the 
French, though I can understand why they 
would be nervous about that point. But 
it is my understanding that generally the 
French and the British and the Italians, in- 
sofar as they are permitted to express an 
opinion, being under a rather different 
situation, were in favor of the creation of a 
land army. The main question I wanted to 
ask the Senator was this: Did I correctly 
understand that under his approach to the 
problem, if Russia moved by land army— 
which he says we could not stop by air 
power—and occupied Western Europe, he 
would then feel that it would at that time 
be necessary for us, ourselves, to destroy the 
steel-making capacity of Western Europe, 
in order to prevent the Russians from mak- 
ing use of it? 

Mr. Tarr. We would undoubtedly do so. 
For example, consider that today we are de- 
stroying the port of Inchon, after having 
made such effective use of it yesterday. Any- 
thing that helps the enemy in war is de- 
stroyed, there is no question about that. We 
would, of course, first try to destroy Russian 
sources of production before destroying the 
things which they might acquire from other 
sources, But let me ask the Senator, sup- 
posing this land army is set up in Europe, 
where is the line of defense? So far as I can 
ascertain from the best military authority, it 
would probably be the Rhine. To begin with, 
why would the Germans be interested in a 
defense on the Rhine? And if we defend the 
Rhine, the Russians take over all the rest of 
Germany. It is very difficult to define the line 
of the Elbe and Czechoslovakia and Austria 
to the Danube. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would agree with the 
Senator that any line is difficult to defend. 
This whole situation is a very difficult one, 
However, I think that the policy which the 
Senator has expressed is very startling, in 
that we would have Western Europe look- 
ing to the possibility of being destroyed, if 
not by the Russians through their own oc- 
cupation, by us, in order to prevent it. I 
think it is a very shocking thing for the 
Europeans to realize that we are willing to 
contemplate their destruction. 

Mr. Tarr. They surely realize it because 
that is what happened to Korea. We have 
saved Korea at the expense of the destruc- 
tion of every city in Korea and the killing of 
an infinite number of Korean civilians. I do 
not believe that we are so welcome in Korea 
today, and I do not believe we shall be so 
welcome in Europe tomorrow, if war ever 
occurs, and if we are the main instigators 
of the war, or actively cooperating in a war 
on E soil in which European cities 
are being destroyed. 

Mr. Fousricur. I do not agree with the 
Senator at this point. I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from Illinois in 
saying that I think the Senator from Ohio 
is entirely correct in raising these questions 
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in his own speech, which was devoted to 
principles and not personalities, and I con- 
gratulate him on his original speech. How- 
ever, the Senator from Ohio has also stated 
that he does not know, as no one knows 
what is in the mind of the Kremlin. I be- 
lieve we will have to assume that those in 
the Kremlin sre planning to advance over 
Europe, and we have a reasonable, legitimate 
right, along with the western Europeans, to 
build an adequate defense for ourselves. 

I realize we are dealing with things which 
there is no way to prove ahead of time, But 
I believe that for the future of our own 
country, and for the mora] standing of the 
United States not only before western Euro- 
peans, but before all the other peoples of the 
world, South Americans and everyone else, 
we must take the position that we will un- 
dertake to build a legitimate defense line in 
Western Europe. Otherwise, the effects 
would be disastrous to all free people. 

Mr. Tart. The startling thing is not the po- 
sition I have taken, for what I have stated 
has been my position on the question we 
are discussing for the past 2 years, but that 
we suddenly find ourselves swept into a pol- 
icy of sending millions of American troops to 
Europe without any consideration’ whatever 
by the people of the Nation as to whether 
they want to do anything of the kind. That 
should be the startling thing. 

Of course it is proper for me to raise the 
question. The question is whether we are to 
drift into a policy or be swept into a policy 
which is contrary to everything we have done 
heretofore, and is in no way implied in the 
Atlantic Pact, and are to be swept into it 
without even a discussion. I have been com- 
plimented by the Senator for raising the 
issue. It seems to me it is the duty of every 
Senator to raise the issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The point I was making 
was that the approach of the Senator is 
entirely different from the attacks of some 
of our colleagues, which have been devoted, 
not to the issues involved, but entirely to the 
personalities of the men involved. That was 
the real point I was trying to make. 

Mr, Tarr. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator misunderstood 
the significance of that particular point. 

Coming back to the issue which I think is 
the central one, so far as I know we have not 
made any positive commitment as to troops. 
That is what we are in the process of trying 
to determine now, in this debate, and in 
speeches which have already been made by 
Mr. Hoover and others. The debate is already 
in progress. I merely desire to make my posi- 
tion clear that I do not agree that, certainly 
at this point, we should adopt a policy which 
would prohibit our sending any assistance 
to Europe, whether it be joined in with and 
dependent upon assistance which may be 
fortlucoming from other nations. 

In other words, in order to illustrate what 
I mean, suppose the Europeans say, “We are 
quite willing to raise 50 divisions, but we 
think you ought to raise 15 or 20.” 

Mr. Tarr. I do not know whether or not 
I would be in favor of prohibiting the send- 
ing of troops to Europe. I did not go that far. 
I merely say that Congress should decide how 
many we are to send, just as when we 
entered into the United Nations Charter we 
were very careful to provide expressly that 
the President could not send troops to help 
the United Nations except after agreements 
made, to pe approved by the Congress, speci- 
fying the number of troops. That was in the 
United Nations Charter, and that is proper. 
That is the principle which should apply to 
the sending of troops to under the 
Atlantic Pact. It ought to be done, if at 
all, only under an agreement which meets 
the approval of the Congress of the United 
States. I suggest, however, that if that is 
done it should be limited to something more 
in the nature of a token force than a leading, 
key part of an international army. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand the Senator 
to feel that we should not send a land army 
to Europe. I thought that was his point. 

Mr. Tart. I suggest that we have a few 
divisions there, and I would not object to 
having a few more if we got to the point 
where it was practical, if the other nations 
would cooperate, so that we would not sacri- 
fice our boys if the Russians attacked the 
next day. That was my point. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
has been on his feet for some time, and I 
now yield to him. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Ohio a few questions, but 
before doing so I wish to say to him that I 
think he has delivered the most able ad- 
dress that has been made to date in the pres- 
entation of the point of view that we should 
place our major reliance upon the naval and 
air defense of the country, rather than upon 
the use of ground troops abroad. Although I 
do not share the point of view that is set 
forth in his major emphasis and major thesis, 
nevertheless I respect this point of view and 
his great sincerity in expressing it. I agree 
with him that it is the duty of every Member 
of this body to make his position clear in this 
historic debate. But I do desire to say that 
I believe the Senator from Ohio has made 
the most objective and enlightened contri- 
bution to the debate on his side of the issue 
that has been made to date. I disagree with 
the position he has taken in respect to the 
implementing of the North Atlantic Pact. 

I have some questions in regard to certain 
assumptions which I think are inherent in 
the Senator’s speech, about which I should 
like to carry on a brief colloquy with him. 
The first question goes to the assumption 
whether the Senator from Ohio and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would be right if we as- 
sumed that Russia to date has given much 
indication that she intends eventually to 
take over Europe. Does the Senator from Ohio 
share that point of view? 

Mr. Tarr. I share the point of view that 
they intend to take it over by Communist in- 
filtration and persuasion. Assuming some- 
thing I trust will not happen, assuming 
they took Germany and swept the opposing 
armies back to the borders of France, I sug- 
gest that Russia would stop, that in all pro- 
bability they would rely on France turning 
Communist by itself, and that they would 
probably rely on making some sort of trade 
arrangements with British socialism, to 
which Soviet Russia may not object. I doubt 
very much if Russia would attack France or 
Britain in a military way. 

Answering the Senator's question, I do not 
believe it is at all clear that the Russians 
contemplate a military conquest of the world. 
In the first place, I believe they know it is 
impossible. It would take them at least a 
hundred years to build up their sea power 
so as to enable them to get across the seas. 
I do not believe they even contemplate a 
military aggression with thelr own soldiers 
against the other nations. In fact, I would 
not be surprised, if they ever take over Ger- 
many, to see them attempt to do it with 
satellite troops, rather than with the Russian 
Army. 

Mr. Morse. Then the Senator thinks that 
Russian conquest of Europe would be by in- 
filtration, if it could be successful, and that 
it would be doubtful. If she failed by in- 
filtration, that she would proceed militarily? 

Mr, Tarr. I am getting into a field which is 
so largely speculation that I would hesitate to 
make any statement; but I have stated the 
direction of the opinion which I entertain. 

Mr. Morse. I know it is in the field of 
speculation, but from the standpoint of 
American military policy, we are going to 
have to speculate as to which of two courses 
of action Russia may take. I think Russia 
intends a military defeat of the United States 
if she can take over Europe. 
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My next question is, Assuming that Rus- 
sia should take over Europe either way, by 
infiltration or by military conquest, does the 
Senator from Ohio believe that after the con- 
quest of Europe by Russia, America would 
be in a more weakened position in the world 
than she would be in if the freedom of Eu- 
rope could be preserved? 

Mr. Tarr. I quite agree with the Senator 
in his implication, but it seems to me that 
what is being proposed is not a practical 
policy. I do not believe it would prevent the 
calamities which the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. Morse. Does the Senator from Ohio 
think that there is still a possibility of check- 
ing Russian expansion in Europe if we make 
clear to the Kremlin that we intend to resist 
Russian expansion in Europe? 

Mr. Tarr. I do not think it makes very 
much difference to the Russians whether we 
have troops in Europe. Frankly, if we made 
it clear to them that we were going to help 
Europeans in every way and that we would 
go to war if Russia attacked the European 
countries, it would be as big a deterrent as if 
we added 10 divisions of troops. I do not 
think our military participation would deter 
the Russians. In fact, I think it is a little 
more likely that it would induce them to 
start another war. 

Mr. Morse, Mr. President, that is the point 
I wanted to dwell on in a moment. If we are 
wise in trying to check Russian expansion 
by whatever means we adopt, whether it be 
by means of the Senator's proposal or by 
means of a proposal by those of us who do 
not agree fully with the Senator, the time 
element becomes very important. In that con- 
nection I recall that the Senator from Ohio 
several times raised the question: What is 
stopping the Russians from proceeding now? 
If she intends to attack Europe, what is stop- 
ping her now? I ask the Senator whether 
he thinks the great advantage we have over 
Russia in our stockpile of atomic bombs may 
be in part what is stopping her from moving 
now. 

Mr. Tarr. It may be a part of the explana- 
tion, but I do not think it is the only ex- 
planation, or that it is sufficient. After all, 
we can make atomic bombs faster than the 
Russians can make them. 

Mr. Morse. As of now. 

Mr. Tarr. We can make them faster than 
the Russians as of now and as of any time. 
Certainly we would always be able to out- 
produce them and to outdo them. Our indus- 
trial capacity is greater, and we can move 
quicker and more efficiently. 

Mr. Morse. But would that not depend on 
the fortunes of war? 

Mr. Tarr. The Russians may have waited 
until they had the atomic bomb, but I think 
they will be deterred no matter how many 
bombs they have. I think the deterrent of our 
power to bomb Russia will be just as effec- 
tive. 

Mr. Morse. Would that not depend on the 
fortunes of war? I refer particularly to the 
fact that in the early stages of the war they 
could perhaps destroy our capacity to manu- 
facture bombs. 

Mr. Tarr. We should have as good a chance 
to destroy the Russian capacity to manufac- 
ture as they would to destroy the manufac- 
ture of bombs in the United States. Our air- 
planes can fiy farther than their airplanes. 
We should keep ahead of them in every way, 
including the manufacture of bombs. 

Mr. Morse. I hope that is true, particu- 
larly with reference to our air power, but 
there is beginning to be some doubt about it, 
it seems to me. However, let us assume that 
it is true. Does the Senator agree with me 
that Russia at least will try to take 
by infiltration? I think she will try it. I 
think she will try to take Europe by 
conquest if she fails to take it by infiltra- 
tion as soon as she feels strong enough and 
Europe is weak enough. However, did not the 
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Senator overlook the danger of an unfavor- 
able reaction on the part of the free peoples 
of Europe, if we should take the position that 
we will rely chiefly on our Navy and Air 
Force, and will look to them to do all the 
bleeding on the ground? 

Mr. Tarr. I think that has always been the 
fact. It is not so helpful to them, but neither 
might the sending of an army to Europe be 
helpful to them in the end, any more than 
it has been helpful in Korea. 

Mr. Morse. Keeping in mind the danger of 
infiltration, which I think is a real danger, 
and the apparent hesitancy on the part of 
some of the European countries to adopt an 
all-out defense program because they are 
uncertain as to what we will do and because 
they fear we will not send in troops to help 
them if they are attacked, it becomes clear 
to me that we go through with implementing 
the North Atlantic Pact including some man- 
power aid. I think some manpower aid under 
Elsenhower’s command is the best evidence 
we can give them of our determination to see 
through with them this contest with com- 
munism. I ask the Senator if he does not 
think that to join manpower with them on 
a reasonable basis under the North Atlantic 
Pact is not better rather than to say to them, 
“We will use only the Navy and Air Force, 
in the first stages, at least, and leave the 
dying on the ground for the populations of 
your countries, and much of that dying 
caused by our bombs"? 

Mr. Tarr. For the past 4 years we have 
been proceeding on the theory that what 
we must meet in Europe is Russian infiltra- 
tion, with which the Senator is concerned. 
We adopted the Marshall plan with that in 
mind. I supported economic aid to Eu- 
rope. I believe such economic aid has helped 
to build up France and Italy, and has made 
it possible for them to stand up against com- 
munism. I am quite prepared to do anything 
else which would assist in that general field. 
So far as Italy is concerned, I think we shall 
have to continue Marshall-plan aid. That 
was the whole basis of the Marshall plan, 
and that whole basis is wiped out the mo- 
ment we say Russia is going to make a mili- 
tary attack on the European nations. 

Mr. Morse. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Tarr. If we are to proceed now on 
the basis of a military attack, we have wasted 
our money under the Marshall plan, be- 
cause Russia will simply move forward and 
take over in Europe. 

The sending of American soldiers to Eu- 
rope is a new concept. It is true that one 
of the reasons I made some concession in 
sending troops to a limited extent is that 
once a subject such as that is discussed, 
it is in a way assumed to be a fact, then to 
back out causes a bad moral effect. I am 
willing to go along to some extent because, 
for one reason, I do not like to give that 
impression. If the subject had never been 
mentioned, I do not think there would be 
any criticism cf our not sending troops to 
Europe. However, the subject has now been 
discussed, and if we do not send any at all 
I think it may hurt morale. 

Mr. Morse. As the Senator said in referring 
to the debate on the North Atlantic Pact, 
he took exactly the same position at the time 
the North Atlantic Pact was debated as he 
takes this afternoon. I think the Senator will 
recall that at the time of the debate on the 
North Atlantic Pact he and I engaged in a 
colloquy, along wih several other Senators. 
At that time the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon agreed with the Senator from Ohio that 
the moral obligations of the pact carried 
along with them the military implementation 
of the pact. I never agreed with the former 
Senator from New York, Mr. Dulles, when 
he said on the floor of the Senate that the 
pact would not carry along with it the 
clear moral obligation to implement it mili- 
tarily. 
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Mr. Tarr. With equipment that is. 

Mr. Morse. With equipment and with men. 

Mr. Tarr. That question practically never 
arose. Except for the one statement by the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY) I could 
not find anywhere in the debate any sug- 
gestion or thought that we were being com- 
mitted to send soldiers to Europe; and the 
Senator from Texas denied any commit- 
ment. 

Mr. Morse. I shall be glad to go over 
the Recorp at a later time and discuss the 
subject further with the Senator from Ohio. 
The junior Senator from Oregon took the 
position that the Atlantic Pact carried along 
with it the clear moral obligation to stand 
together with the countries of Europe in case 
of an attack on any one of them by Russia. 

Mr. Tarr. I will add to my statement. I 
did not mean to say that, if an attack were 
made on Europe by Russia that we would 
not send troops .to Europe. What I insisted 
on was that, if that time should ever come, 
we should have complete freedom to fight 
the war as we wanted to fight it. In the light 
of the great changes in military tactics and 
practices we should not tie our hands to fight 
a particular kind of war in a particular way, 
such as sending soldiers to Europe. 

Mr. Morse. I desire to be accurate and fair 
in referring to some assumptions which I 
think the Senator from Ohio has made in 
his address today. I think an assumption he 
made is to the effect that we could not, under 
the Atlantic Pact, if we fully implemented 
it, as is contemplated under the Brussels 
discussion, check the Russians from a mili- 
tary conquest of Europe. That is different 
from saying that we can march to Moscow. 
I think there is a serious doubt about the 
assumption of the Senator from Ohio that 
we not check a Russian advance over Europe 
if we were properly to implement the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. Tarr. I think that possibly after 3 or 
4 years of building up our Armed Forces we 
could do it. I wondered why the Russians 
should allow us to do it. 

Mr. Morse. My reply to the Senator is that 
I think there is every evidence that the rea- 
son is that they know that if they attack 
now they would become involved in an 
atomic war. I am satisfied that they are 
not ready to fight an atomic war now. They 
are afraid of the tremendous devastation 
which would occur to Russia, if they at- 
tacked Europe now. That is why I think 
the next 2 or 3 years are precious and im- 
portant in bringing about an implementa- 
tion of the North Atlantic Pact on the 
ground, because if we do not take advantage 
of our opportunity, in 3 or 4 years we may 
not have superiority in atomic bombs. 

Mr. Tarr. I do not agree with the Senator. 
I do not think the Russians are being held 
back today simply because they do not have 
enough atomic bombs. That seems to me to 
be an improbable explanation, although I 
cannot deny it absolutely. 

Mr. Morse. If I may ask the Senator from 
Ohio one more question, I agree with him 
that so-called executive agreements which 
involve foreign commitments must be 
brought to an end. I think the President of 
the United States has the good-faith respon- 
sibility to the people of the United States 
to submit proposed commitments or under- 
standings to Congress for approval in advance 
of entering into them, because in my opin- 
ion, every time the President enters into such 
an agreement, in view of present world con- 
dition he circumvents the advice-and-con- 
sent clause of the Constitution with respect 
to treaties, because such an agreement 
amounts to an alliance and is in effect a 
treaty. 

Mr. Tart. I fully agree with the Senator. 

Mr. Morse. In the light of that agreement 
with the Senator from Ohio, I should like to 
ask him another question, Does not the 
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Senator from Ohio believe, turning to Asia 
for a moment, that so far as China and the 
United States are concerned, the leaders of 
Communist China consider themselves at 
war with the United States? 

Mr. Tarr. They do. I do not think they 
talk about the United Nations. I think they 
represent to their people in their propaganda 
and their broadcasting that it is the Ameri- 
can aggressor against them they are direct- 
ing their armies. 

Mr. Morse. Does not the Senator agree 
with me that we should proceed, through 
our Chief Executive and the State Depart- 
ment, to an immediate understanding with 
our allies in the United Nations as to what 
their position is concerning United Nations 
treatment of Communist China, which today 
is killing American boys by the thousands? 

Mr. Tarr. I think so. However, I still feel 
that regardless of what we do about the 
United Nations, we should not now change 
our military policy, whatever it may be, be- 
cause of some reliance on what the United 
Nations may do. 

Mr. FLANDERS and Mr. SaLTONSTALL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESDING OFFICER., Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. Tarr. I think perhaps the Senator 
from Vermont was first on his feet. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it strikes me 
that at this moment, under the intelligent 
initiative of the senior Senator from Ohio, 
we are witnessing the beginning of one of 
the great historic debates in the Senate. I 
should like to make a suggestion, if I may, 
to the leaders on the Democratic side as well 
as the leaders on the Republican side, that 
after the President has delivered his message, 
this debate be regularized in what is perhaps 
& new way. I suggest that a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement be reached between the lead- 
ers on both sides of the aisle so as to allow 
an adequate amount of time, not for the 
discussion of some particular measure, but 
for the discussion of the foreign policy of 
the United States, I that this debate 
be conducted the leadership of two 
Senators from opposite sides of the aisle, 
representing opposing points of view, with 
time restricted and allocated in the same 
way that it is done when we are approach- 
ing å vote on a given measure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a question along 
the lines of the questions asked by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. Tart. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First, I congratulate the 
Senator from Ohio for the thoroughness and 
ableness of his speech. 

Secondly, I entirely agree with him that 
we should have open debate on the subject, 
and that the President should not go ahead 
and do things by executive authority when 
the subjects with which he deals should 
properly be considered by the Congress. 

The Senator from Ohio has said that he 
agrees that we would be weaker if Europe 
were taken over by the Communists, either 
by infiltration or by conquest. The Senator 
emphasizes the importance of sea and air 
power. It seems to me that the entire basis 
of the discussion has been rather on a pes- 
simistic note—that Europe will probably be 
taken over unless we put exclusive man- 
power into Europe. 

I agree that Europe cannot be defended 
by us if the Europeans will not defend them- 
selves. But at the present time must we not 
give them the spirit and feeling that we are 
going to support them, If they are necessary 
and helpful to-us.in the long run and to our 
way of life here? Must we not give them, by 
whatever means is within our power, the 
feeling that we are going to help them in 
the present situation if they are willing really 
to help themselves? 

Mr. Tarr. Have we not already done so? 
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What is the difference, so far as morale is 
concerned, between promising 5 divisions and 
promising 20 divisions? If we promise 5, it 
will be said that that is not enough, that we 
must furnish 20 divisions to uphold their 
morale—or 30 or 40 divisions. We could go 
on indefinitely. We started by aiding them 
economically. Then we proceeded to aid them 
with arms. Now it is proposed that we aid 
them with men, in order to uphold their 
morale. Where are we to stop? I have tried 
to suggest a place where I think we must 
stop. I have suggested that there is a limita- 
tion on the number of men we can hold in 
@ permanent land army in this country. 
There is a limit to the economic strength 
we have to support such an army. There is 
even a limit to the will of the people to sup- 
port such an army. If we impose a limit, we 
cannot commit the entire American Army to 
Europe. If we are to have an army of 1,500,- 
000 men, we cannot undertake to commit 
them all to Europe, and we ought not to 
commit any very large part of them to Eu- 
rope, in my opinion, and leave none for our 
own defense or for other sections of the 
world, 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Is it not better to make 
perfectly clear to Europe what we are willing 
to do, and call upon the Europeans to add 
sufficient of their own forces to give us the 
feeling that they mean business, rather than 
to give them the feeling that they cannot 
count on any assistance from us on the 
ground? Is it not better to make clear what 
we are willing to do, within reasonable 
limits? 

Mr. Tarr. I have not suggested that the 
Europeans cannot count on any assistance. 
I have suggested that there should be some 
assistance, provided the program is practical, 
and that we would not be merely sacrificing 
a large number of American boys. I dislike 
to send many more divisions to Europe. At 
the present moment there are no divisions to 
send, so we shall not have the problem for 
some time to come; but I do not think we 
ought to promise to send them when we have 
them, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We cannot afford to be 
anything but practical. We must not make 
promises which we cannot keep. I entirely 
agree with that position. As I understand the 
Senator from Ohio, he believes that we should 
be practical in our aid and make clear what 
aid we can give over a long period of time, 
and that we should make perfectly evident 
to the people of Europe what we will do, 
and then see what they will do. 

Mr. Tarr. I do not wish to assume the initi- 
ative. If the Europeans want this help, I 
think they ought to come and ask us for it. 
I think they ought to assume the job of mak- 
ing up the international army and come to 
us and say, “We would like to have you pro- 
vide so many divisions.” I think we make a 
mistake in butting into Europe and assuming 
the leadership of the entire European com- 
munity, particularly when it is to a large 
extent beyond our power. 

One of the things which I have tried to 
emphasize is that the initiative ought to 
come from the Europeans. We ought not be 
pushing them every minute to build up their 
military budget and build up a great army 
against Russia, we will say, whether for de- 
fense or for attack. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question along that line? 

Mr. Tart. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I see it, we are all 
agreed that what we must do is to protect 
our country and our way of life. We must 
take the initiative for that objective. Is it 
not fair to ask, How far does that initiative 
go outside the limits of this country? 

Mr. Tarr. Surely it is a question of degree; 
but it certainly seems to me that we should 
not assume the initiative in this particular 
project in Europe. That is why I dislike 
the idea of having an American commander 
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in chief of such an army as is finally set up. 
Then it will be the Americans who will be 
leading. Our action will be represented as 
American aggression. We shall be constantly 
called upon for more and more troops, be- 
cause we are the ones who are pushing the 
project. That is one of the difficulties. 

Mr. SaLTonsTaLL. Does not the Senator 
agree that we must take whatever practical 
steps are necessary to defend our own coun- 
try to the best of our ability? 

Mr. Tart. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. So it is a question of de- 
gree, really, as to how far to go—a question 
of degree with respect to initiative, and a 
question of degree with respect to what is 
practical in going forward outside this coun- 
try. It becomes a question of how to be most 
practical in the defense of our country. 

Mr. Tart. It is a question of how much we 
can do, and whether what we are proposing to 
do is going to be effective, or will lead only 
to the sacrifice of a large number of Ameri- 
can boys. There are a dozen questions to 
determine, among which is the question of 
how large a permanent army we can maintain 
for 5 or 10 years. That is a serious problem. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree entirely with the 
Senator that when we are dealing with the 
practical question of how to go about our own 
self-defense in this country and in Europe 
we should have the fullest debate and should 
have the fullest information from the execu- 
tive department. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. HOLLAND in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. TaFr. I yield. 

Mr. O’MaHoner. Mr. President, like all 
those who have interrupted the Senator from 
Ohio, I wish to express my Own personal ap- 
preciation that he has initiated this debate 
upon a high plane. I should like to say, how- 
ever, that there were two assumptions, it 
seems to me, implicit in his address which, 
so far as I know, are not borne out by any 
facts which have been revealed to me. The 
Senator seems to assume that we are pre- 
paring to form a huge land army to send to 
Europe to defend European nations who are 
unwilling to defend themselves. I happen to 
be a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. Tarr. No; with due respect to the Sen- 
ator, I will say I have assumed always that 
if we send an army to Europe, there will be 
some agreement on the part of other na- 
tions to provide troops, too. I would not as- 
sume that they are not willing to defend 
themselves. I say they do not seem to be 
eager to rush out and increase their military 
forces themselves, and that shows perhaps 
that the whole program was not so necessary 
as we thought it was. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator then wishes 
to be understood as not indicating a belief 
that there is any present plan to raise a 
huge land army of American boys to be sent 
into Europe, there to be the victims of Com- 
munist aggression? 

Mr. Tarr. My impression is that the pro- 
gram is very vague, I must say. But I have 
heard as many as 20 divisions mentioned. 
If we are going to try to maintain 20 di- 
visions in Europe, we will need for that pur- 
pose, as I figure it, about 1,000,000 men un- 
der arms for that purpose alone, without any- 
thing to do with the rest of the world or 
garrisoning this country. So it looks to me 
as if it involves a pretty heavy land army. 

Mr. O’Manoneyr. As the Senator himself 
has just said, that is a vague conclusion. Of 
course, there have been suggestions of vari- 
ous kinds. But I want to tell the Senator 
and the Senate, and make the record here, 
that as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee I have interrogated all the lead- 
ing Officials of the Department of Defense 
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from Secretary of Defense Marshall down, 
before the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I can say that I definitely did not receive 
from any of them in response to my ques- 
tions, some of which were on the record and 
some of which were off the record, any im- 
pression that there is any plan to raise an 
army of American boys to defend a Eurcpe 
which was unwilling or unable to defend it- 
self. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Ohio— 
and I have stated this over and over again 
upon the floor of the Senate—that we ought 
to depend upon the most complete develop- 
ment of our Air Force, the most complete 
development of our submarine forces, and of 
our antisubmarine vessels. We ought to un- 
derstand clearly that we cannot by any pos- 
sibility compete in manpower with Soviet 
Russia and its satellites, the people of which 
the Russian dictators seem to be willing to 
use as cannon fodder. I know of no respect- 
able opinion in the Government which wishes 
to commit American boys to any such fu- 
tile effort as that. 

It ought to be understood that if we are 
deficient in air power—and I am ready to 
say now that we still have the best air force 
in the world in spite of the fact that the 
Russians have been building up—if we have 
not built up our air and naval power as it 
should have been built up, it is not possible 
to attempt to place the blame without re- 
membering how ready so many of us were 
ready only a short time ago to economize at 
the expense of military power. There was 
widespread hope for early peace through the 
United Nations, and a great desire to cut the 
cost of Government. 

I have in my hand, Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Hoover Commission on National 
Security Organization, which was made to 
the Congress of the United States in February 
1949. From page 11 I read these two para- 
graphs: 

“The present budget of the Armed Forces 
represents about $100 per capita for the 
Nation as contrasted with some two and one- 
fourth dollars before the First World War. 
Our task force reports that the current pre- 
liminary budget estimates of the three mili- 
tary departments for the fiscal year 1950 were 
for more than $30,000,000,000. 

Such a budget— 

The Hoover Commission went on— 
would be justifiable only if the Nation were 
actually involved in war. It would require 
a sharp reduction in production from certain 
consumption, precipitate the needs for con- 
trols over the economy, and enormously in- 
crease inflationary pressure. It reflects a 
lack of realistic understanding by the three 
military departments of the economic and 
social factors of national security.” 

The conclusions which are expressed there 
in the Hoover Commission report as to the 
effect of high expenditures are perfectly cor- 
rect. An appropriation of $30,000,000,000 for 
defense would produce inflationary pressures 
and would require controls. But at that time 
the desire for economy in Federal expendi- 
tures was so great that even though the then 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, was seek- 
ing to increase the Air Force and modern- 
ize the Navy, the great pressure for economy 
throughout the United States was such that 
Mr. Forrestal was compelled to take his 
budget back. It was reduced from $30,000,- 
000,000 to $24,000,000,000, then to $18,000,- 
000,000, and then, as I recall, to about twelve 
and one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. Tarr. The Senator from Wyoming sug- 
gests that the Army cays they are not con- 
templating sending any troops, but I call his 
attention to the fact that before we heard 
of the Korean War the Army had not the 
slightest intention of sending any soldiers to 
Korea. That was done overnight without even 
OSES the Congress that it was being 

one. 
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Mr. O'MaHoney. That was done through 
the United Nations, under the United Na- 
tions organization, and the action was ap- 
plauded on this floor. 

Mr, Tarr. I do not know what the program 
is going to be, but I see it coming; and all 
I want to do is to raise this question and 
have the issue debated before we get our- 
selves 50 committed that our hands in Con- 
gress are practically tied. 

Mr. O'Manoney. I am very haappy, in- 
deed that the Senator has opened the de- 
bate upon that plane. We all want a factual 
discussion. I do not want to commit Ameri- 
can boys to warfare in Europe because I do 
not believe we can begin to compete with 
the manpower of the masses who are under 
the domination of the Kremlin, and we 
should not attempt to do so. 

I call attention to the fact, Mr. President, 
that it is not of the present year alone or 
of last year that we were slow to realize what 
technological improvement and technologi- 
cal defense are. I remember very well when 
as a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate at the beginning of World 
War II the then Secretary of War, Mr. Stim- 
son, was definitely of the opinion that our 
air forces were strong enough, though we 
had practically no air force at all. At the 
suggestion of the Secretary of War, the 
Appropriations Committee refused to adopt 
an amendment which I offered in the com- 
mittee, to make an increased appropriation 
for building up our air power. I took that 
amendment to the floor of the Senate. I 
was pleased when the Senate adopted the 
amendment, and that the appropriation bill 
went to the House of Representatives with 
unbudgeted funds which the Secretary of 
War had not approved, for the building up 
of an American Air Force. The appropriation 
was stricken out in conference. 

Only 16 months ago, in August 1949, we 
had the same debate all over again, namely, 
whether the United States Air Force should 
be expanded. 

It is true, as the Senator from Ohio has 
said in his speech, that the Finletter Com- 
mission had suggested a 70-group air force. 
It is true that the Congress in the appropria- 
tion bill that year provided funds for a 58 
group air force. It is true that, even though 
that appropriation was made, the money was 
not spent by reason of an Executive order of 
the President of the United States; but it 
is also true that, when the matter was voted 
upon on the floor of the Senate, there were 
only 9 Members of this body who voted 
against reducing the appropriation from one 
sufficient for a 58-group air force to one 
sufficient for a 48-group air force. The record 
of that vote will be found on page 12315 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 26, 
1949, 

Mr. Tart. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. O’Manoney. I yield. 

Mr. Tarr. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to take my seat while 
the Senator from Wyoming completes his 
question. [Laughter.] 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The Chair did not 
understand the request of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. Tarr. I ask that I be allowed to take 
my seat during the remainder of the ques- 
tion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Js there objection? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. O’Manoney. Mr, President, I do not 
object, but I wish to say that I had asked 
my question, and the Senator from Ohio 
had answered it; and he then was kind 
enough to indulge me while I was making 
some remarks on my own. 

However, I am very glad that the Senator 
remains in the Chamber, because I think 
it is very important that in the development 
of this debate we should have clearly in mind 
the various factors which have controlled 
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our action as we have gone along step by 
step. 

I was saying that the record of that Sen- 
ate vote on the size of the United States Air 
Force appears on page 12315 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 26, 1949. The 
nine Senators who that day voted for a 58- 
group Air Force, and voted against a reduc- 
tion to a 48-group Air Force, were the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HL], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonson], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLAND], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [{Mr. O’Manoner], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SMITH], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN]. Three other Senators, in- 
cluding the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaHon], who is now on the floor, were 
absent on that day, but were paired against 
the reduction of the Air Force. The others 
were the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MaGnvuson] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. My colleague the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] was ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness in Europe. I recite this, not to criticize 
any of the Senators who voted against the 
larger Air Force—and that vote occurred 
only a year ago last August—but merely 
to point out how difficult it has been to com- 
prehend the great problems of international 
relationships which confront us and how 
necessary it is now not to forget what was 
done and not done in years past. 

If the United Nations should be a delusion, 
if the United Nations should not be effective 
to preserve the peace of the world—although 
there is no indication to date that it will 
not finally be effective, that it will not 
continue to resist aggression, and that 
the Assembly of the United Nations will not, 
indeed, prove to be what the great senior 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. VANDERBERG) 
called it, namely; the Town Meeting of the 
World—but if the fact should be otherwise, 
then we shall indeed be condemned to be- 
come a garrison state, the dangers of which 
the Senator from Ohio, if I understood him 
correctly, clearly comprehends—a garrison 
state compelling us to take young men out of 
normal pursuits, out of industry, out of sci- 
ence, out of various educational pursuits, 
and put them under arms, with the man- 
ual of farms in their hands, instead of train- 
ing them in science and other peacetime pro- 
fessions and callings. Then, indeed, the world 
may be condemned to the most terrible bath 
of blood mankind ever was forced to endure. 

Mr. President, I am happy that the oppor- 
tunity has come to us to discuss foreign- 
relations problems in good temper, with all 
the intelligence we can command. I think 
it is a very fortunate circumstance that the 
debate has opened in the tone in which it 
was launched by the Senator from Ohio. 

Let us not assume that in the past all 
the mistakes were on one side. They were 
not. Let us not assume that there were men 
of great vision and public responsibility 
whose voice were raised but disregarded, be- 
cause that is not the fact. We have been 
motivated by conflicting purposes. The peo- 
ple of America have never wanted war and 
they have accepted it only when it seemed 
unavoidable. They do not want to go to war 
now. Of course, they seek to avoid every- 
thing of a militaristic character. But, above 
all else in the world, the people of America 
desire freedom and liberty. 

When the appropriate time comes, Mr. 
President, I shall seek to take the floor to 
make some observations upon steps which I 
think the Government of the United States 
may take to convince peoples throughout the 
world that they can obtain without war the 
things the human mind and heart and body 
desire; but we must not permit ourselves to 
drift, as the Senator from Ohio says, or to 
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be driven into a false concept that only war 
can be the solution of our problems. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for having 
permitted me to make these remarks in this 
time. 

Mr, Tart, Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATIONS AND GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have just 
seen a proposal for assistance to com- 
munity development corporations which 
I believe deserves thoughtful considera- 
tion. This initiative is urged in a thought- 
ful study entitled “A White Paper on 
Black Capitalism,” by Theodore L. Cross, 
@ New York attorney who has been ac- 
tive for some years in programs for mi- 
nority enterprise and community devel- 
opment. Cross is the author of an earlier 
book entitled “Black Capitalism: Strat- 
egy for Business in the Ghetto.” He has 
also been instrumental in the formation 
of the Opportunity Funding Corp., an 
OEO funded organization active in 
financing minority business efforts. 

The basic thesis of his paper is that 
the power of Federal procurement should 
be used consciously and constructively 
to assist the growth of minority enter- 
prise through locally based and operated 
community development corporations. 
Such use of Federal procurement powers 
could enormously boost the economic 
self-help efforts of the poor. 

Funding to date for community de- 
velopment corporations has been effected 
through grants made by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Cross argues that 
the community development units could 
command substantial additional re- 
sources from private money markets pro- 
vided they were able to bid for these re- 
sources in competition with forces in the 
general economy. To this end, the Op- 
portunity Funding Corp. has been orga- 
nized to guarantee, rediscount, and in- 
sure private investments in self-help 
units organized by the poor and to make 
incentive payments to encourage private 
debt and equity funding of community 
development units. 

As an “inevitable next step,” Cross now 
argues for harnessing Federal procure- 
ment as a new means of strengthening 
the community development units. He 
proposes a broad new program of Fed- 
eral nonracial subcontracting quotas in 
favor of community corporations of the 
poor and other development units in 
urban and rural areas of economic dis- 
tress. Under this proposal, all Federal 
contracts and federally assisted work in- 
volving more than $1 million would call 
for a modest but mandatory subcontract- 
ing effort in favor of the employment of 
the poor by channeling Federal purchas- 
ing to the self-help endeavors of the 
community development units. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cepts from this paper printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

In a free state the most important eco- 
nomic force that the sovereign can get a 
grip on is its own purchasing power. For our 
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special purposes here in America, this power 
al an remarkable thing to behold. First, 
the purchasing power of the United States is 
a vast reservoir of highly controllable eco- 
nomic wants. Last year, outside government 
payrolls, the executive branch spent 99.7 bil- 
lion dollars on direct purchases of goods and 
services for housekeeping and defense. Yet, 
of this money, 25 million dollars (or about 
one dollar per year for each black and brown 
citizen in the country) was allocated to 
minority enterprise or to community-based 
self-help efforts of the white and black poor. 

Should the government purchase a three 
hundred million dollar computer, as it re- 
cently did, without requiring a reviewable 
good faith effort on the part of all bidders 
(competing on equal terms) to subcontract 
a small but fixed percentage of the prime 
contract in favor of self-help enterprises in 
hard core areas of poverty or distress? (Ten 
percent of the value of this single contract 
would exceed all of last year’s federal pro- 
curement ‘set asides’ for community devel- 
opment units or for minority enterprise.) 
And if the prime contractor cannot find a 
qualified community-based supplier, is there 
any serious objection to requiring the con- 
tractor to demonstrate instead that its pur- 
chasing department is subcontracting the 
equivalent value elsewhere in ghettos, barrios, 
reservations, or in white Appalachia? Failing 
that, why not require, for the duration of 
the contract, the prime contractor to keep 
a small percentage of the procurement 
award as fully protected working capital de- 
posits in inner city banking institutions 
serving only areas of concentrated blight? 

I urge a broad new program of federal 
Non-Racial Subcontracting Quotas (N.S.Q.) 
in favor of community corporations of the 
poor and other development units in areas 
of economic disadvantage. Such a plan 
would be applied to all government contract 
awards execeeding one million dollars. By 
way of preliminary exporation an experimen- 
tal NSQ effort—a Southern California Pro- 
curement Demonstration Plan—would be 
shaped in the Los Angeles area serving large 
groups of segregated black, Chicanos and 
travelling ghettos of migrant whites. 

The agenda should be very broad. Should 
federal funds be used to build a multi-billion 
dollar transportation system in the District 
of Columbia without requiring that a por- 
tion of the work be subcontracted to inner 
city contractors. Should the Department of 
the Interior let contracts for harvesting or 
planting national forests, or for maintenance 
work in its parks, without seeing that a por- 
tion of the award has been subcontracted in 
favor of rural development corporations or- 
ganized by and employing the poorest of the 
poor—the seasonal and migrant agricultural 
workers? Would there be any fundamental 
objection if the Navy called on its installa- 
tions near big cities to purchase a fixed 
amount of soft drinks at established prices 
from inner city bottlers who train and em- 
ploy the unemployable? As long as prices and 
quality are in order, isn’t the Army procure- 
ment officer in Santa Fe who, like most of 
us, is more interested in his own tenure than 
in the long-term objectives of federal pro- 
curement policy, better off if he were re- 
quired (mot asked) to allocate a fixed per- 
centage of beef or lamb purchases to coopera- 
tive feed lots serving the Spanish-speaking 
low income cattle herders of northern New 
Mexico? 

The government is bashful about disclosing 
how much it spends. Government procure- 
ment has a second face that the Office of 
Budget and Management does not measure 
or predict. Hasn’t the time come to shape a 
new policy at the Federal Communications 
Commission which would award, under ex- 
panded doctrines of fairness, one of every 
ten new TV, cable TV, or FM licenses to 
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community corporations of the poor? Will 
hundreds of millions of dollars in value of 
new microwave data transmission station 
licenses be handed out in the next few 
months by the FCO in the usual way to 
established telecommunications companies? 
Shouldn’t our government cease to confer 
valuable rights to develop publicly-owned re- 
sources except in favor of those who, in a 
very specific way, also agree to look after, or 
affiliate with those who attend to, other 
national goals and needs? Total isolation 
from the means of mass communications is 
one of the most serious aspects of the im- 
potence of the poor. Cleveland's Hough De- 
velopment Corporation, and Brooklyn's Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Redevelopment Corporation, 
and dozens of similar reconstruction units, 
act for hundreds of thousands of consti- 
tuents who are currently powerless to speak 
effectively to the many except through riots, 
boycotts and sit-ins. 

No one has even begun to explore the vast 
opportunities for the creative use of federal 
economic power. Why not award a commu- 
nity development corporation in a poor white 
section of Boston a preferential right on the 
disposal of surplus federal property? Would it 
be possible to give neighborhood development 
corporations everywhere a first crack at the 
licensing of the 20,000 patents owned by the 
federal government and at the concessions 
at federally assisted highways and airports? 
Consider, too, the many ways in which the 
corporations of the poor could import money 
and resources into their communities by par- 
ticipating in the exploitation of government- 
owned timber, shale oil and off-shore oil 
deposits. 

Many governments abroad as West Ger- 
many, Netherlands and Japan—countries not 
known for their fondness for collectivist ap- 
proaches to economics—regularly use their 
central bank as a force for internal develop- 
ment and change. Shouldn’t we in America— 
where thirty millions are racial minorities 
and seventeen millions are white and poor— 
work toward the allocation of more banking 
resources to inner city communities where 
the credit markets are ruled by criminal loan 
sharks who, each year, siphon off hundreds 
of millions of dollars of federal welfare pay- 
ments? Only one five-thousandth of the five 
hundred billion dollars of America’s banking 
money are currently working for minority 
enterprise and for community corporations 
set up by the poor. If bank holding company 
privileges, federal deposit insurance benefits, 
and federal loan guarantees influenced an 
allocation of only 1%. of the nation’s bank 
deposits to urban and rural self-help enter- 
prises, a new development fund of five bil- 
lion dollars would be created, There has been 
consistent resistance in the Treasury to link- 
ing government deposit balances to economic 
development loans. yet, all big banks perform 
government fiscal functions with equal skill. 
No longer can we afford to ignore other crite- 
ria for receiving the benefit of deposits of 
public funds. 


THE PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD EMPLOYEES ONCE AGAIN 
PROVE THEIR CAPABILITY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, no or- 
ganization is stronger than its person- 
nel. If those who work for a company, a 
business, or the Government lack abil- 
ity, perform poorly, or fail in their ded- 
ication to their job, the organization will 
suffer and no matter how worthy its 
purposes it will fail. 

I am proud of the dedication, the abil- 
ity, and the performance displayed by the 
employees of the Portsmouth Naval 
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Shipyard. They are continually display- 
ing their capability in their performance 
at the shipyard. Examples follow exam- 
ples and the latest is the award of the 
Department of the Navy Safety Com- 
mendation to employees of the produc- 
tion department’s electronics shop 67. 

This award recognizes the fact that 
shop 67 has not had a disabling work 
injury for 20 years, representing near- 
ly 54 million man-hours of safe work. 
This is a record that no other shipyard 
can match. 

Mr, President, I want to compliment 
each and every employee of shop 67 now 
and in the past who has achieved this 
remarkable record, and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record at this 
point a report on this accomplishment 
from the May 14 issue of the Portsmouth 
Periscope. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EMPLOYEES OF ELECTRONICS SHOP ARE 
AWARDED Navy SAFETY COMMENDATION 

Employees of the Production Department's 
Electronics Shop have received recognition 
for a remarkable safety record spanning over 
20 years without a Shop 67 employee suffer- 
ing a disabling work injury. This record rep- 
resents approximately 5,400,000 manhours of 
safe work and no Electronics Shop in the 
other Navy shipyards can approach the 
achievement. In addition, Portsmouth’s Shop 
67 has the best safety record of any group 
of employees at PNS. 

Captain Donald H. Kern, Shipyard Com- 
mander, commended Shop 67 workers for 
their achievement at a ceremony held in the 
Electronics Shop. He presented a Depart- 
ment of the Navy Safety Commendation to 
Richard C. Staples, Superintendent, who ac- 
cepted it for the employees. Staples stated 
that he “was happy to accept this award for 
all employees of the Electronics Shop, past 
and present, who made it possible to achieve 
this outstanding record.” 

Portmouth’s Electronics Shop evolved 
gradually from the Electrical Shop. Just be- 
fore World War II, radar and sonar equip- 
ment was developed and, during the War, 
became more and more refined, with most 
ships in the Fleet equipped with such 
devices. 

After World War II, technological progress 
continued and the Fleet obtained increasing- 
ly more sophisticated electronics equipment. 
The Electrical Shop gradually found it nec- 
essary to assign certain skilled and experi- 
enced employees to electronics work. August 
18, 1948, these specialized craftsmen were 
grouped into a separate unit designated the 
Electronics Shop. 

The Electronics Shop is responsible for in- 
stallation, repair, overhaul and testing of all 
electronic, fire control, gyro and similar sys- 
tems aboard ships. Most of the work is done 
on ships; however, there are various phases 
of work accomplished in Shop 67, 

In addition to the normal hazards of ship- 
board work, Shop 67 employees are con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of handling 
high voltage equipment. Carelessness by 
Shop workers could result in serious injury. 


FARM LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
question of farm labor legislation has 
been one of intense interest to many 
members of this legislative body and has 
aroused a great deal of legislative con- 
troversy. Because of this I recommend to 
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my colleagues the results of a public 
opinion survey on farm labor legislation 
and compulsory unionism forwarded to 
me by Senator CURTIS. 

The survey, taken by the respected 
Opinion Research Corp., shows that by 
nearly a 5-to-1 majority Americans op- 
pose any legislation that would permit 
the firing of farmworkers for their re- 
fusal to pay union dues or fees. 

What the American people are saying, 
and loud and clear, is that there should 
be no farm labor legislation unless the 
right to work of all farmworkers is pro- 
tected. It is true that there are some who 
hold the view that Congress would refuse 
to pass needed farm labor legislation un- 
less it includes an authorization for com- 
pulsory unionism as a “sweetener” for 
union bosses. This, of course, is precisely 
the same position taken by many sup- 
posedly knowledgeable persons in con- 
nection with the proposal for postal re- 
form legislation introduced in 1969. 

As we know, Congress passed a postal 
reform reorganization bill in 1970 that 
included a right-to-work protection for 
all postal workers. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
Congress will pass meaningful farm labor 
legislation—but to be meaningful it must 
include right to work protection for the 
worker against compulsory unionism. 
The American people believe this, also. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the public opinion survey be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre U.S. PUBLIC'S ATTITUDE TOWARD RIGHT 
To Work 
(Research findings prepared for National 
Right To Work Committee) 
FOREWORD 

This report presents the findings of a per- 
sonal interview research survey conducted 
among 2,061 men and women 18 years of age 
or over living in private households in the 
continental United States. 

Interviewing for this Caravan survey was 
completed during the period January 27 
through February 20, 1971, by members of 
the Opinion Research Corporation national 
interviewing staff. All interviews were con- 
ducted in the homes of respondents. 

The most advanced probability sampling 
techniques were used in the design and exe- 
cution of the sample plan and the results, 
therefore, may be projected to the total U.S. 
population of men and women 18 years of 
age or over. 

Only one interview was taken per house- 
hold, regardless of the number of people 18 
years of age or over in the household, Weights 
were introduced into the tabulations to en- 
sure proper representation in the sample. 

As required by the Code of Ethics of the 
American Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, we will maintain the anonymity of 
our respondents. No information can be re- 
leased that in any way will reveal the identity 
of a respondent. Also, our authorization is re- 
leased in any way will reveal the identity of 
a respondent. Also, our authorization is re- 
quired for any publication of the research 
findings or their implications. 

Caravan Surveys, a division of Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, is a syndicated, share cost 
data collection vehicle. Caravan reports, such 
as this one, are presented in tabular form. 
Interpretive analysis is provided by Caravan, 
only if specifically contracted for by the 
client. 
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This year Congress may consider legislation dealing with the 
unionization of the Nation's farmworkers. There has been 
some discussion about a provision which would permit the 
firing of farmworkers for their refusal to pay union dues or 
fees, Would you want your Congressman to vote for or against 
such a provision? 

[In percent] 


Num- 
ber of 
inter- 
views 


_ No 
For Against opinion 


Total U.S. public... 2,061 14 68 


Men___.. 
Women... 


60 years or over... 
Less than high school 


p! 
High school complete__._- 
Some college. 
Professional____ 
Managerial. __-- 
Clerical, sales 
Craftsman, foreman. . 
Other manual, service. 
Farmer, farm laborer....- 
Nonmetro: 


$7,000 to $9,999__. 
$10,000 to $14,999_ 
$15,000 or over- 

White. 

Nonwhit = 
No children in household.. 
With children under 18... 
With teenagers 12 to 17... 


Rent home 

Union members. 
Union families__ 
Nonunion famili 
Political affiliation: 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point, a statement by the 
Honorable Lawrence F. O’Brien, former 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
concerning the current administration 
of the U.S. Postal Service. 

Larry O’Brien’s remarks emphasize the 
decline in the postal service which has 
characterized the post office for nearly 
21⁄2 years—a decline not caused by in- 
creasing mail volume, inadequate man- 
power, or the lack of funds to pay the 
bills, but by a deliberate series of policies 
adopted by the Postmaster General to 
reduce services at the same time that he 
has increased the cost of postal services 
to the public. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD does not 
permit the publication of drawings or 
cartoons, but this morning’s Herblock 
in the Washington Post depicts the situa- 
tion accurately. For instance, it costs 
twice as much to mail a special delivery 
letter today as it did when Postmaster 
General Blount came to office, and the 
difference in the service given a special 
delivery letter today is that the Post- 
master General changed the schedule of 
special delivery to require reduced serv- 
ice. 
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Now the Postmaster General has an- 
nounced that the “bureaucratic bum- 
bling” of the Postal Service will be cor- 
rected by removing approximately one- 
third of the employees in headquarters 
and regional offices. Although I am sure 
many who have no knowledge of postal 
operations will celebrate this reduction, 
several questions come to my mind: How 
much money will that save? How many 
more postal services will be reduced? 
How much more work will be delayed be- 
cause there is inadequate manpower to 
do the job? Is this, in a very real sense, 
being penny wise and pound foolish? 

The Postmaster General has been 
silent to criticism, particularly to these 
policy changes. A few weeks ago when 
he announced a major change in air- 
mail postal service, I pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate that overnight de- 
livery of letters was common 3 years ago 
at ordinary first-class rates because the 
transportation service provided by the 
Post Office in 1968 was designed to im- 
prove service, not to save money. It ap- 
pears that the Postmaster General has 
no answer and so, perhaps wisely, he says 
nothing. But the mounting, specific crit- 
icism of specific postal practices should 
awaken the Postmaster General to the 
attitude of the public and the Congress; 
or perhaps it will come to the attention 
of his absentee employers, the Governors 
of the Postal Service, who have the actual 
responsibility to see that congressional 
policy is followed. We have tried to make 
it clear to the Governors that the pur- 
poses of the Postal Reorganization Act 
did not include a mandate to see how the 
wishes of the people in regard to postal 
services, as expressed by their elected 
representative, can best be ignored. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. LAWRENCE F., O'BRIEN, 
FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL 

As the author and first public advocate 
of the concept of the postal corporation, and 
as co-chairman of the citizens’ committee 
working arduously to secure congressional 
approval of the corporation plan, I can no 
longer remain silent in the face of my mount- 


ing concern over the future of the U.S. Postal 
Service. 

I do not speak today for my party, as 
Democratic National Chairman. My efforts 
toward postal reform were conducted on a 
bi-partisan basis. I speak, therefore, as a 
former postmaster general who, as origina- 
tor, became deeply involved in what was in- 
tended to be a movement to bring the postal 
service abreast of modern times and tech- 
nology, to move the U.S. Mail in a competent, 
businesslike, and professional manner. 

After closely following the transition pe- 
riod, however, I am, quite frankly, deeply 
worried. Now that postal reform has become 
law, my hopes—and those of millions of 
Americans who believe in the corporation 
concept—have been shaken by some dis- 
turbing events, some disquieting signs that 
could severely handicap the fledgling corpora- 
tion before it even gets off the ground. 

Let’s look for a moment at what our hopes 
were when postal reform was first proposed 
in March, 1967—and what has happened to 
those hopes under the Nixon administration. 

First, it was my intention that the postal 
service and its management be totally re- 
moved from the arena of partisan politics. 

Today, the aura of political partisanship 
continues to engulf the postal service and 
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make it virtually indistinguishable from its 
pre-August, 1970 status. 

Not only did the postmaster general—a 
political appointee of President Nixon—se- 
cure appointment as the new postmaster gen- 
eral of the U.S. Postal Service, but he also 
became chairman of the board of directors 
of the new corporation—a board that su- 
pervises the activities of the postmaster gen- 
eral and other corporate officers. In other 
words, Mr. Blount is reporting to himself. 

Furthermore, Mr. Blount recommended the 
appointment by President Nixon of a board 
of directors whose makeup violates the spirit 
of the new law in terms of bi-partisan repre- 
sentation by including the maximum number 
of Republican appointees, and only a mini- 
mum of Democrats—Democrats whose iden- 
tification with the party has been minimal 
in terms of bipartisan representation, 

Politics remains a significant factor in re- 
gional and headquarters personnel selection. 
Not only did the postmaster general dismiss 
all regional directors holding career appoint- 
ments from past Democratic administrations, 
but he replaced them in virtually every case 
with non-career employees—with emphasis 
on mostly retired Republican business execu- 
tives. He has not named one regional director 
who is a recognizable Democrat. And there 
are continuing reports that higher-level pro- 
motions (GS-13 and above) at headquarters 
still require clearance by Republican officials 
in the Bureau of Operations and the Office of 
the Postmaster General. 

A second goal of our postal reform effort 
was to set the stage for a dramatic improve- 
ment in postal service to the public, free of 
the political and economic pressures of other 
agencies and political entities. 

But instead of improving mail service, 
the trend of the past two years has been to- 
ward a drastic reduction in existing service. 
The postmaster general has introduced a 
series of plans and budget cuts that have 
made the past two years one of the bleakest 
periods in the history of the U.S. Mail. 

Not only has the nationwide program of 
same-day delivery in downtown business dis- 
tricts been abandoned, but drastic and often 
unpublicized cuts have been made on a re- 
gional basis in collection services, business 
deliveries, forwarding service, special de- 
livery, window, Saturday and other week- 
end services. 

In 1967, we broke new ground by providing 
space-available air mail service to first class 
mail on an enormously extended basis. This 
has now been nullified in several areas with 
the restriction of its use to distances in ex- 
cess of 600 miles. 

Today, it seems to be commonplace for first 
class mail to take six to seven days to travel 
between cities, and four to five days within 
metropolitan areas. The Postal Service’s own 
studies indicate a serious deterioration in 
service—even when measured against its own 
standards of performance a year ago. Un- 
doubtedly, the fact that thousands of post- 
master vacancies went unfilled for an un- 
precedented two years, while the incumbents 
remained in an “acting” status, has con- 
tributed greatly to the decline of service. 

Most serious of all, in my view, is the ap- 
parent abandonment of our goal of ultimate- 
ly eliminating air mail as a separate cate- 
gory, moving all first-class mail by the fast- 
est available means of transportation, and 
giving special service to special delivery mail. 
This program appears to have been replaced 
by a low-quality substitute that would pro- 
vide ordinary first-class service for air mail, 
and second class service for first-class mail— 
all at much higher rates. 

All of these reductions in service have oc- 
curred before the corporation has officially 
gone into operation. But the signs are omi- 
nous. Unless this trend toward outdated sery- 
ice is given top-priority attention by a pub- 
lic service-minded board of directors, the 
corporation is headed for deep trouble. No 
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amount of public relations gimmickry—such 
as special air mail service for congressmen— 
will help the new service in the eyes of its 
primary client—the public. 

Thirdly, we had hoped to open a new era 
in postal-labor relations by providing un- 
restricted scope for good-faith bargaining, a 
neutral source for final appeal, and a chance 
to be innovative in postal labor-management 
relations. 

First we witnessed a crippling strike of 
nationwide significance—the first in postal 
history. We also are seeing the development 
of the poorest relationships in memory be- 
tween a postmaster general and hundreds of 
thousands of employees. The turnover of Mr. 
Blount’s top labor relations personnel has 
been extraordinary. The general resentment 
generated by the so-called “Blount gag” 
order, barring postal personnel from com- 
municating freely with Congress, has further 
worsened postal labor relations. Postal man- 
agement’s public statements and its attitude 
toward negotiations have exacerbated the 
problem. 

The new corporation simply must not 
begin under a cloud of acrimony between 
management and labor over such issues as 
communicating with Members of Congress. 
The problem of proving management’s over- 
riding concern for the welfare of postal em- 
ployees must be given urgent attention. 

Fourth, we had envisioned a vastly im- 
proved method of obtaining urgently needed 
improvements in postal plants and equip- 
ment under more economical procedures. 

Mr. Blount recently announced a much- 
needed $1.5 billion construction program to 
provide critically needed postal facilities. 
What was not announced was the hundreds 
of new facilities needlessly delayed or possi- 
bly dropped because of the nine months long 
freeze or new postal construction, imposed 
by the postmaster general in response to the 
President’s inept battle against inflation. 
That freeze served only to increase the def- 
icit in adequate facilities that must be borne 
by the new corporation. 

Furthermore, the staggering cost overrun 
incurred in building a New York Bulk 
Handling Facility in Secaucus, New Jersey, 
has greatly shaken confidence in the ability 
of the same officials to undertake the enor- 
mous building programs needed in the postal 
system. Another such fiscal disaster could 
seriously inhibit the new corporation’s ability 
to market its securities; the responsible 
Officials should not be awarded positions of 
similar authority in the U. S. Postal Service. 

Fifth, in the financial area, we had hoped 
to place the postal service on sound economic 
footing, with due regard to public service. 

Mr. Blount has come up with the most 
staggering postal deficit in history—projected 
to reach more than $2.2 billion by June 30. 
This administration's failure to secure from 
the Congress any kind of a rate increase in 
the past two years has placed the new cor- 
poration at a disadvantage even before it 
opens its doors. Even more disturbing is the 
attitude of the management toward the le- 
gitimate requests of the new Postal Rate 
Commission for basic financial information 
and an opportunity to observe postal proc- 
essing methods. So far, the Postal Service 
management has not even been able to agree 
on what the Rate Commission’s mandate is. 

Finally, we foresaw the opportunity 
through postal reform for a cooperative and 
constructive relationship with the Congress, 
with mail users, and the public, through 
frequent consultation and appropriate legis- 
lative oversight. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of Mr. Blount 
and his colleagues toward Congress and the 
public has been one of disdain. They have 
indicated that they simply do not under- 
stand the legislative process and the proper 
role of legislative oversight. As a result, the 
postal service has reached an all-time low in 
congressional relations. It cost Mr. Blount 
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a postal rate bill—and would have cost us 
postal reorganization. As it is, he and his top 
staff have cost the new corporation vital 
congressional, public, and employee good will 
at the outset. 

The Nixon administration and postal man- 
agement must stop playing politics with the 
new postal corporation. Mr. Blount should 
make non-partisanship the rule rather than 
a mere slogan. He should recommend a board 
of directors that meets the spirit of the law. 
He should consult fully with appropriate 
congressional committees and members, as 
well as with mailers and groups representing 
the public. He should stop playing stamp 
politics. He should give immediate attention 
to ending the deterioration of the quality of 
service. He should make every effort to restore 
favorable management-labor relations. As a 
construction expert, he should take special 
pains to see that future Secaucuses are 
averted through careful planning. 

This corporation can succeed—and U. S. 
mail service can flourish—only with the most 
carefully cultivated good faith between the 
Postal Service and the American public. The 
most disquieting sign of all, to date, has been 
that Mr. Blount and his colleagues are taking 
the public for granted. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
EXPOSITION 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, May 15- 
23, 1971, marks the 16th International 
Petroleum Exposition. Tulsa, Okla., the 
Oil Capital of the World, has had the 
honor since the first exposition was held 
in 1923 to host this industrial event. At 
a time in our Nation’s history when do- 
mestic energy sources can no longer sup- 
ply the needs of our country, it is en- 
couraging to see a trade exhibit with its 
principal objective one of discovery and 
recovery of new energy sources. The 1971 
International Petroleum Exposition was 
honored to have as its opening speaker, 
the Honorable Rogers C. B. Morton, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. His remarks on 
that occasion should be of interest to all 
Members of the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from the remarks 
of Secretary Morton made at the opening 
of the IPE be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR ROGERS C. B. MORTON BEFORE THE 

INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM EXPOSITION, 

TULSA, OKLA., May 15, 1971 

As we gather here on opening day of the 
International Petroleum Exposition, let us 
pause for a moment to mark what will surely 
stand as one of the great challenges of the 
20th Century—namely to find and produce 
the energy we need and to do so in a way 
that we do not increase the world’s almost 
unbearable pollution burden. 

President Nixon, I assure you, joins us in 
our concern and respect for the magnitude of 
this challenge. 

The President asked me to extend his 
warmest greetings to all who are here. He 
expressed the hope that everyone will benefit 
from the activities conducted at this Exposi- 
tion since it is one of the most important 


trade shows held in this Nation. I am happy 
to relay the President’s words to you. 

The importance of energy in general and 
of petroleum energy in particular is brought 
sharply home to anyone looking around this 
great hall—on all sides. One sees a complex 
of equipment which eloquently defines man’s 
ever-more sophisticated search for energy 
sources. 
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Oil and its impact on mankind are totally 
international in concept, effect and opera- 
tion. More than 50 nations produce oil and 
every nation on earth comsumes it in some 
form or other. 

Equipment on display here is seen on the 
seas around the world, in the wastelands of 
the Sahara, along the North Slope, in the 
Andes, in downtown Los Angeles, and in the 
shadow of the capital of Oklahoma, Oil is 
everywhere—so it seems—and so are oll men. 

And as we view our world neighbors in this 
context, the sea, the air and the land serve 
to remind us that the earth is a closed 
system. 

My point is that the technology that has 
telescoped time and knocked down the bar- 
riers of distance has given us all a common 
interest in how the earth’s resources of land, 
water, air, and minerals are used. 

In our closed system we are hostages to the 
good behavior of one another. This has al- 
ways been true of neighbors. It is now be- 
coming true of peoples separated from one 
another by hundreds and even thousands of 
miles. 

But the impact will be even more for fu- 
ture generations. With the world population 
increasing from 31% billion to 7 billion by the 
turn of the century, the increasing demands 
of people will not be for the requisites of a 
marginal existence, but for a truly better 
quality of life. 

By 1990, these people are expected to de- 
mand 100 million barrels of oil a day. 

A consumption rate of this magnitude 
means that the world oil industry will need 
to find 500 billion barrels of oil between now 
and then which is more oil than the world 
has yet consumed. 

These requirements pose a tremendous 
challenge to those whose business it is to 
find, develop and transport the supplies that 
will be needed. 

I am greatly impressed with the recogni- 


tion being given these challenges at this 
Exposition. Displays at the Ecology Hall of 


Science are interesting, instructive, and 
highly encouraging. I. want particularly to 
commend the approach taken by petroleum 
companies and their supporting industries 
to meet petroleum’s responsibilities in this 
critical period of rapidly expanding produc- 
tion and use of energy. 

When one focuses on this exhibit and the 
efforts to accommodate demand for oil and 
the environmental needs of the world, it 
seems realistic to assume that energy will 
cost more in the years ahead. In part, this 
Trefiects the fact that cost normally increases 
for exhaustible resources as the most ac- 
cessible deposits are found and exploited. 
But it also results from the fact that, for the 
first time, the price of the resource will begin 
to reflect its full cost. For years the prac- 
tice of all industries—not just the oil in- 
dustry—has been to carry only a part of the 
cost of the product down to their profit and 
loss statements. 

In the future we shall charge the product 
with these external costs. Unfortunately, 
products of the future will also be burdened 
with the cost of making restitution to the 
past. At least, however, we are now aware of 
these costs, which is the first step toward a 
pay-as-you-go plan. 

Correction of past mistakes and avoidance 
of future ones will be costly. But it will cost 
a great deal more to go on the way we have 
been going. The problems of obtaining more 
energy with less pollution must be solved at 
all levels—technical, commercial, social, po- 
litical and international. 

In the United States the solution of these 
problems has been hampered in the past 
by the lack of an integrated organization at 
the Federal level for formulating and carry- 
ing out a coherent, long-range energy pol- 
icy. President Nixon has proposed a reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
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eral Government which would, among other 
reforms, center the major responsibilities for 
energy development in a Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. We are certain that this con- 
cept will abolish ambigious and inconsistent 
agency missions, fix responsibility and ac- 
countability, provide an overall approach to 
the natural resources area, and focus on re- 
sults rather than programs. It is the best 
single promise we have of coordinating the 
actions required for the development and use 
of energy with each other, and with the re- 
quirements for environmental preservation. 

We all live in a world that is not the open- 
ended preserve we so long believed it to be. 
Flawed and imperfect as it is, it’s all we’ve 
got. For years, men have pillaged and abused 
it and it didn’t matter because nature’s ca- 
pacity to heal was greater than man’s capac- 
ity to hurt. This is no longer true. The Good 
Earth which nourishes us deserves far better 
than the treatment it has received. If we re- 
spond promptly and sensibly we may yet be 
in time to preserve those qualities which dis- 
tinguish living from mere existence. But we 
shall have to move fast to change our destiny. 
I commend you on the progress you have 
made in the ecological arena. In the name 
of our planet’s natural resources, I call upon 
you to investigate and use every possible tool 
for insuring man’s tenancy on his earthly 
abode. 

As I have said on other occasions, it is no 
exaggeration to suggest that one of the most 
valuable contributions from our moon flights 
was the new look by astronauts at our own 
planet. 

As you will recall, the photographs taken 
by those intrepid spacemen showed earth as 
a solitary ball, suspended in a seemingly end- 
less void with no horizon beyond, It is all to- 
gether and all interrelated. From the astro- 
nauts’ view of the world has come a greater 
realization that lives in a finite system— 
and that what we have in land, air and 
sea—is all there ever will be for man on earth. 

Senator Bellmon, what I have seen here 
today reflects to some degree, the heritage of 
your state. It is my firm expectation that the 
influence, enthusiasm and competition of 
the “Sooner’s” 1889 land rush will be re- 
peated by the international oil industry in 
reaching the goals of abundant energy con- 
sistent with environmental conservation. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the 444 to 5 million small 
businesses in celebration of National 
Small Business Week. This is a time 
when our national Government needs to 
join hands with small businesses and 
search for the answers to their many 
needs. 

The small businessman is the back- 
bone of our “free enterprise system.” He 
is the first to feel the effects of adverse 
situations, but the last to receive any 
help. 

The estimated loss in gross national 
product in the last half of 1970, due 
to the automotive strike, was more than 
$16 billion, and most of this was lost by 
suppliers, who are small businessmen. 

Mr. President, in the face of great ad- 
versity, the small business firms of our 
country continue to contribute immeas- 
urably to both our gross national prod- 
uct and to employment. I congratulate 
the Nation’s small businessmen. 

Earlier this week, our distinguished 
colleague, Senator BIBLE, the chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, spoke to the members of the Na- 
tional Small Business Advisory Council 
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at their annual meeting here in Wash- 
ington. Senator BIBLE’s speech recalled 
the difficult experience that small busi- 
ness has faced in recent years, partic- 
ularly recalling the difficulties experi- 
enced by the Small Business Administra- 
tion in carrying out its programs for the 
benefit of small business firms. I was 
most pleased to see that, in his speech, 
Senator Brere defended the continued 
independence of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and made a strong plea for 
the Small Business Administration’s di- 
rect loan programs. 

Mr. President, Senator BIBLE’S speech 
was an excellent one, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, distin- 
guished Members of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee and your staff, Mr. Adminis- 
trator, your associates, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the National Small Business Advisory 
Council: It is a pleasure to welcome you 
to Capitol Hill this morning. We under- 
stand that one of your interest areas dur- 
ing this National Small Business Week is: 
“The future of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration.” 

In this lovely Capital City, where the 
cherry blossoms and azaleas bloom, hope 
springs eternal every year, and we always 
hope for the best. But, even the small 
businessman, who is one of the nation’s 
hardiest perennial optimists, cannot meet 
his payrolls, pay his taxes, or buy his own 
youngster’s shoes with hope alone. 

As it should, the SBA this week will be 
putting its best and most hopeful foot 
forward in describing its programs. 

I feel you would also want me to speak 
frankly. We always try to take a balanced 
view of events—to see the good side and the 
bad. But we try always to see the facts as 
they are, so that we can be effective as 
advocates of small business. 

From my experience, I would have to say 
that the future of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is never very secure for very 
long. 

Small business is one area in which it is 
especially necessary to distinguish noble 
thoughts and fine rhetoric from actions ul- 
timately taken and their impact upon day- 
to-day and long-term small business pros- 
pects. 

When the Small Business Act was passed 
in 1953, it took determined effort to make 
the SBA independent and to keep it from 
being placed within the Commerce or Treas- 
ury Departments. It has taken continuous 
vigilance and extraordinary effort by Con- 
gress and the small business community to 
keep SBA independent and functioning. 

Then, in March, 1969, the new Secretary 
of Commerce expressed his feeling that SBA 
“logically belonged” within the Department 
of Commerce, That urge-to-merge was halted 
shortly thereafter. 

Last March 20, the Administration re- 
leased a Task Force Report entitled “Im- 
proving the Prospects of Small Business” 
about which the President said many nice 
things. 

However, the next Administration pro- 
posal was to merge the SBA within the 
Department of Economic Affairs, an idea 
which remains a current danger. 

This merger proposition was followed by 
a more formal “Reorganization Plan No, 1” 
which proposes to detach the highly suc- 
cessful SBA volunteer management assist- 
ance programs—SCORE and ACE—and place 
them in a new multipurpose agency called 
“ACTION.” The only connection between 
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SCORE, ACE, and the other components of 
“ACTION’—which would include the Peace 
Corps, Foster Grandparents, Retired Senior 
Volunteers, VISTA and National Student 
Volunteers—would be that they all con- 
tain volunteers. 

I do not regard this as persuasive reason- 
ing. For instance, 35% of SBA’s manage- 
ment assistance interviews are handled by 
SCORE and ACE representatives, a task 
which would cost the Federal Government 
more than $2 million a year if these volun- 
teers were on the payroll. SCORE’s National 
Planning Committee, speaking for the 3,996 
members, adopted a Resolution unanimously 
opposing any transfer, 

To me these are persuasive reasons for op- 
posing the transfer of this function from 
the SBA, 

Perhaps the heart of SBA is its business 
loan programs. In December of last year, 
Senator Sparkman and I wrote to the White 
House requesting that the Administration's 
fund request for the Fiscal Year 1972 budget 
approximate the levels approved by Con- 
gress for Fiscal Year 1968, particularly as to 

irect, participation, community develop- 
ment and SBIC loans. 

We noted with concern that the number 
of SBA direct loans fell from over 2,400 in 
1968 to 635 in 1969 to 42 in 1970. We recog- 
nized then, as we do today, that a record 
number of guarantees on private loans were 
issued last year. Perhaps guarantees are the 
answer, but we expressed our reservations 
about over-reliance upon the guarantee bank 
approach. 

We were chagrined to see that the subse- 
quent Administration request for Fiscal Year 
1972 SBA business loan funds stood at $99 
million, a cut of more than % from the 
$307.4 million authorized by Congress for 
Fiscal Year 1968. 

Although the SBA revolving fund is tak- 
ing in about $20 million a month or 1⁄4 of a 
billion per year, it is proposing to lend out 
only 40% of that income. Thus, looked at 
upon a cash basis, it seems ironic that small 
businessmen participating in the SBA loan 
program may actually be subsidizing other 
Government programs such as the proposals 
for a $125 million guarantee to Pennsylvania 
Central and a $250 million guarantee to 
Lockheed, two of the biggest giant corpora- 
tions in the country. These amounts would 
be about enough to help 17,000 businessmen 
affected by the Wholesome Meat, Poultry 
and Egg Acts. 

On the positive side, we are pleased to 
commend SBA on several recent studies: on 
crime and small business; on the impact 
of the Wholesome Meat Act; and upon 
numerical control. SBA’s disaster work has 
been outstanding, and it is cautiously enter- 
ing the small business advocacy role within 
the Federal establishment itself. These can 
form the basis of important policy, decisions 
and relief actions. 

As I said, we always hope for the best, 
and we warmly welcome the appointment of 
the Honorable Tom Kleppe, who is of proven 
ability and experience, and who comes to his 
position from the Congress with the con- 
fidence of the White House. Mr, Kleppe, I 
know I speak for my colleagues when I say 
we want to help you, the SBA, and small 
business, 

However, it will take more than hope to 
assure a future for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the small businessmen of this 
country, and the free enterprise system. If 
we want to see these institutions and values 
preserved, we will have to look forward to 
a lot of hard work, to frequent contact 
and mutual education, and to the coordina- 
tion of our efforts in the face of the many 
problems and competing forces in American 
life. 

Members of the Advisory Council, these 
are some of your challenges and your 
plaudits, 
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CUTBACK IN EUROPE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, during 
the course of this debate on the Mans- 
field amendment, several have noted 
editorials in such newspapers as the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, 
which has advised against the approach 
advocated by Senator MANSFIELD. 

The largest newspaper in my own 
State of Oregon is the Portland Orego- 
nian. This is a newspaper which has been 
generous in its editorial support of the 
President and his foreign policy, includ- 
ing his course of action in Indochina. 
Thus, I think it is most noteworthy that 
on Monday, May 17, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Oregonian providing a 
solid rationale for the unilateral reduc- 
tion of our troops in Europe. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cur-Back IN EUROPE 

Sen. Mike Mansfield’s resolution for a 
major reduction in U.S. armed forces in 
Europe—mainly Germany—would have come 
to a showdown in the Senate long ago had 
not the Soviet Union rolled its troops into 
Czechoslovakia to crush a Communist liber- 
alization policy and restore Soviet hegemony. 

Now the Mansfield pitch is back in con- 
tention and his call for a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the U.S. garrison in Europe—from 
300,000 troops to 150,000—has the Nixon 
Administration aroused and fighting back 
with all its strength. 

But Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
was singularly unconvincing when he told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that a 50 per cent cut in U.S. forces in 
Europe would mean the “end of NATO” and 
would be a mistake of “historic proportions.” 
If the NATO “shield” against Soviet aggres- 
sion is that fragile, after 20 years of Euro- 
pean recovery—including booming prosperity 
in West Germany—it is time to give our 
allies a shock treatment. 

It is the Nixon Administration’s firm posi- 
tion that if any more American troops are 
to be taken out of Europe it must be in 
reciprocation with the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Moscow’s eastern European satel- 
lites. But assertion of the “Brezhnev Doc- 
trine” in Czechoslovakia shows this to be a 
possibility so remote as to be no major factor 
in considering the U.S. problem of maintain- 
ing our European garrison. 

The intervention in this debate of the 
Soviet Communist Party secretary, Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, needs to be considered, but not 
exaggerated. Brezhnev pointedly asked the 
NATO nations to “start negotiations” on 
“reduction of armed forces and armaments 
in central Europe” in a speech Friday. 

Senate Republican whip Robert P. Griffin 
of Michigan leaped on the Brezhnev proposal 
as an argument against Mansfield’s troop re- 
duction resolution. He said the Mansfield 
resolution would “pull the rug out from 
underneath our negotiator just as he’s about 
to sit down at the table.” 

That assumes that the Russians are more 
willing to reduce armed forces in Europe in 
concert with NATO than they are willing to 
move in the stagnating Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks (SALT) which are getting no- 
where in the nuclear arms field. 

It assumes that Moscow is willing to weak- 
en its military control of East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, et al, when all the evidence 
is to the contrary. 

It assumes that the United States could 
use a 300,000-man force for bargaining, but 
not a 150,000-man force. 

It assigns no value to a unilateral arms 
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reduction—though it be in American self 
interest and not intended as a negotiating 
gesture—in bringing both our NATO allies 
and the Communist opponent to a greater 
recognition of their responsibilities for peace. 

The time is near, if it is not already at 
hand, for Europe to man its own defenses 
behind the real deterrent which is not Amer- 
ican troops in Germany but U.S. nuclear 
second-strike power. It is time for the U.S. 
government to consider the perilous situation 
this nation has got itself into by spending 
billions of dollars more overseas than it can 
receive in sales. The dollar is not out of 
trouble, our gold reserves are not safe, and 
the costs of winding down the Vietnam war 
are far from ended. 

The Administration has not made a con- 
vincing case, so far as the American public 
is concerned, for maintaining indefinitely a 
costly military force in western Europe. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
REPORT ON SMOKING 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. President, in the spring 
of 1959, the British Royal College of 
Physicians set up a committee to “report 
on the question of smoking and at- 
mospheric pollution in relation to car- 
cinoma of the lung and other illnesses.” 
After reviewing the evidence the com- 
mittee concluded that, although air pol- 
lution and smoking might be related in 
some respects, the preventive measures 
for the two hazards were so different the 
two hazards should be considered sep- 
arately. 

Thus, even before our Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Advisory Committee issued its land- 
mark report on the health hazards of 
cigarette smoking, the Royal College of 
Physicians issued an authoritative re- 
port entitled “Smoking and Health” 
which outlined and detailed the effects 
of cigarette smoking on health. 

The Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Smoking and Health issued 
its historic report in January 1964 and 
called for “appropriate remedial action” 
to combat the health hazard of cigarette 
smoking. The Congress subsequently 
passed the Federal Cigarette Labeling 
and Advertising Act which called on the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to issue annual followup re- 
ports on the health consequences of 
smoking. These reports have broadened 
our knowledge of the hazards of smoking, 
helped us to better understand the com- 
plex mechanisms involved in the disease- 
causing processes of cigarette smoking, 
and have provided important epidemio- 
logical data detailing the scope of the 
health problem of cigarette smoking. 

The Royal College of Physicians has 
this year issued a most authoritative fol- 
lowup report entitled “Smoking and 
Health Now.” This study presents the 
British perspective on the epidemiology 
of cigarette smoking as well as examining 
the effects of advertising, the psychologi- 
cally addictive component to smoking, 
and methods of disease prevention 
through increased restrictions on smok- 
ing and the promotion of cigarettes. 

Because of its importance and rele- 
vance to similar problems which we face 
in the United States. I ask unanimous 
consent that the summary of “Smoking 
and Health Now,” be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
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mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
SMOKING AND HEALTH Now 


The Royal College of Physicians drew at- 
tention to the dangers of cigarette smoking 
in its report Smoking and Health in 1962. In 
spite of all the publicity it received, most 
smokers are still unaware of the risks they 
run: but doctors and other professional men 
are stopping smoking in large numbers. 

Successive Governments have done Little 
to combat a habit which costs the country 
many thousands of premature deaths every 
year. Is revenue from taxation of cigarettes 
more important than the continued increase 
of the crippling diseases they cause? 

Has cigarette smoking really been proved 
to cause lung cancer, bronchitis and emphy- 
sema and to increase the risk of heart at- 
tacks? What other harm does it do to health, 
and why do people smoke cigarettes? 

How may your smoking affect you? Are 
there less dangerous ways of smoking? 

Smoking and Health Now is a new report 
which answers these questions and suggests 
what should be done by Government and in- 
dividuals to meet the biggest challenge to 
preventive medicine which the country faces 
now. 

SUMMARY 

(Pigures in parenthesis refer to the num- 

bered paragraphs in the text of the Report.) 
1. Introduction 


Premature deaths and disabling illnesses 
caused by cigarette smoking have now 
reached epidemic proportions and present 
the most challenging of all opportunities for 
preventive medicine in this country. The 
challenge has remained unanswered since 
the first report, Smoking and Health, by the 
Royal College of Physicians was published 
in 1962. The Government has done little to 
curb cigarette smoking, which continues to 
increase, The present report reviews the evi- 
dence of the effects of smoking on health 
and makes proposals for action in the hope 
that the public conscience will be aroused 
and that effective preventive action will be 
taken. 

History of smoking (1. 4 to 1. 5). Since its 
introduction in the sixteenth century, smok- 
ing has always had its advocates and op- 
ponents; only recently has scientific study 
produced valid evidence of its effects upon 
health. Cigarettes have largely replaced other 
forms of smoking in the past seventy years; 
the level of consumption rose steeply over 
this period, has now levelled off in men, but is 
still rising in women (Figure 1. 1). 

Smoking habits (1. 6 to 1. 10). After pub- 
lication in 1962 of the Royal College Report, 
Smoking and Health, there was a sharp drop 
in the number of men smoking cigarettes 
but, though reduction is maintained in 
social classes I, II. and III, the numbers of 
cigarettes smoked by men overall is still 
close to the 1961 level. Fewer women than 
men smoke but their numbers are rising 
(Figure 1. 2). Filter-tipped cigarettes have 
become increasingly popular and more cigars 
are now smoked than formerly (Figure 1. 3). 
Smoking is continuing to increase among 
girls, but not boys, at school. 

Since 1951 cigarette smoking by doctors 
has steadily declined and in 1965 only one- 
third smoked cigarettes compared with two- 
thirds of other men (Figures 1. 4 and 1. 5). 

Tobacco advertising (1. 11, 1. 12). Despite 
prohibition of cigarette advertising on TV 
after July 1965, sales promotion for tobacco 
by advertising and by gift coupons with 
cigarettes has continued to increase (Table 
1. 1 and Figure 1. 6), but a code of more 
ethical advertising has been adopted. In 1968, 
£52 million was spent by the tobacco indus- 
try on sales promotion. 

Research into the effects of smoking has 
been supported by the Medical Research 
Council and the Tobacco Research Council 
but Httle research has been initiated into the 
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prevention of diseases caused by smoking 
(1. 18, 1. 14). 

Action by Government (1. 15 to 1. 20). This 
has been virtually confined to an annual 
Outlay of up to £100,000 on health education 
about the dangers of smoking; this may be 
compared with £1,300,000 spent on education 
about road safety. The small number of 
anti-smoking clinics set up after 1962 have 
had little official support and most have been 
discontinued. Ministers, without reference to 
the fatal effects of cigarette smoking or to 
the economic loss it occasions, have stated 
that the large revenue from taxation pro- 
vided by undiminished sales of cigarettes is 
indispensable. 

2. Smoking, illness, and shortening of life 

Death rates in relation to smoking habits. 
The fatal effects of tobacco smoking are al- 
most restricted to cigarette smokers, and 
increase with the amounts smoked. Cigarette 
smokers are about twice as likely to die in 
middle age as are non-smokers and may have 
a risk similar to that of non-smokers ten 
years older. It is estimated that over 20,000 
deaths in men between the ages of 35 and 
64 are caused every year by smoking in the 
United Kingdom. The chances are that two 
out of every five heavy cigarette smokers, but 
only one out of every fiye non-smokers, will 
die before the age of 65. The man of 35 who 
is an average cigarette smoker is likely on 
average to lose 5% years of life compared 
with a non-smoker (2.2 to 2.7, Figures 2.1, 
2.2 and 2.3). 

Those who discontinue smoking cigarettes 
run a steadily diminishing risk of dying 
from its effects, even after many years of 
smoking, and attain the level of non-smokers 
after ten years of abstinence (2.8). The effect 
of this is shown in the declining death rates 
from disease related to smoking among Brit- 
ish doctors as compared with others. Doctors 
are now smoking much less than others 
(Table 2.3). Most of the excess risk of the 
cigarette smoker is due to his smoking hab- 
its and not to other characteristics that 
might render him more susceptible to ill- 
ness (2.10). The diseases to which the smoker 
is most liable not only may be fatal but 
may also cause much sickness and disable- 
ment (2.11). Cigarette smokers are therefore 
much less likely than non-smokers to enjoy 
retirement unspoilt by illmess (2.15). 


3. The chemistry and pharmacology of 
tobacco smoke 

Tobacco smoke has a complex composition. 
Its most important components are sub- 
stances that can cause cancer in experi- 
mental animals, irritants that may cause 
bronchitis, nicotine that has many adverse 
effects on the heart and blood vessels and is 
probably responsible for tobacco habituation, 
and carbon monoxide that interferes with 
the blood’s capability to carry oxygen to the 
tissues of the body. Lung cancer has now 
been produced in animals which have in- 
haled tobacco smoke. 


4. Smoking and cancer of the lung 


The world-wide rise in the number of 
deaths from lung cancer has continued. Al- 
though in British men under the age of 65 
the number is now declining slowly, it is 
still increasing at older ages and in women 
at all ages. Expert committees in many coun- 
tries are all agreed that cigarette smoking 
is the cause of this modern epidemic (4. 1, 
4.2). 

Many surveys have established a clear, 
quantitative relationship between numbers 
of cigarettes smoked and incidence of lung 
cancer (4. 3 to 4. 6), 

The risk Is raised by habits, such as inhal- 
ing, that Increase the lungs’ exposure to the 
smoke (4. 7 to 4. 9). It may be reduced but 
not removed by changing to filtered ciga- 
rettes (4.10) and declines rapidly during the 
ten years after smoking is discontinued (4. 
11, 4. 12) (Figure 4. 3). 
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Pipes and cigars appear to play only a 
small part in causing lung cancer, as does 
general pollution of the air. Several agents 
encountered in industry may bring on the 
disease but contribute little to its overall 
incidence (4. 13 to 4. 16). 

Interpretation of the evidence. There is no 
doubt of the close association between ex- 
posure to cigarette smoke and lung cancer. 
Certain objections to the conclusion that 
cigarette smoking is a cause of lung cancer 
are examined and found to be without sub- 
stance (4. 18 to 4. 28). 

If present smoking habits continue, it has 
been forecast that there will be some 50,- 
000 deaths from the disease each year in 
England and Wales in the 1980s. If cigarette 
smoking were to cease there might in twenty 
years time be no more than 5,000 annual 
deaths from the disease. 


5. Smoking, chronic bronchitis, and 
emphysema 

Chronic bronchitis and emphysema are re- 
sponsible for many deaths, especially in men, 
and are a major cause of sickness, absence 
from work and chronic disability (5. 1). Oiga- 
rette smokers are much more often affected 
by these diseases and more often have im- 
paired function of the lungs than nonsmok- 
ers or smokers of pipe and cigars (5. 3 to 6. 
6). Their risk of dying from these conditions 
and the damage found in their lungs after 
death increase in direct relation to the num- 
ber of cigarettes smoked (5. 8, 5. 9). The 
harm done by cigarettes is to some extent off- 
set by the benefits from improved treatment 
and social environment, the combined effect 
being shown in recent trends of deaths from 
these diseases (5. 10). If smoking is given 
up, mild degrees of bronchitis and impair- 
ment of lung function improve rapidly, but 
severe damage to the lungs cannot be re- 
paired (5. 7). There are other causes of 
bronchitis which act particularly on cigarette 
smokers (5. 14, 5.15). 

Cigarette smoking is now the most im- 
portant predisposing cause of chronic bron- 
chitis and emphysema. Much of the wide- 
spread disablement and many deaths from 
these diseases would be prevented if the 
habit were discontinued (5. 12, 5. 17). 

5. Smoking and diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels 


Coronary heart disease is responsible for 
about one in every three deaths in men be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 64 and one in 
seven of deaths in women at these ages. Li- 
ability to this disease is approximately twice 
as great in cigarette smokers as in non- 
smokers, and is related to the numbers of 
cigarettes smoked, to inhalation, and to the 
age of starting to smoke (6.1 to 6. 3). The ex- 
cess risk of cigarette smokers from the dis- 
ease declines steadily after cessation of smok- 
ing (6. 10, 6. 11). 

Non-fatal attacks of coronary heart disease, 
angina pectoris, and disease of the coronary 
arteries found post mortem are also re- 
lated to cigarette smoking independently of 
other important causative factors that have 
to be considered (6. 4, 6. 6 and 6. 7). 

Heredity may make some people both more 
prone to coronary disease and more liable 
to smoke cigarettes, but stopping smoking 
mitigates this dangerous combination (6. 9 
to 6.12). 

Experimental evidence of the effects of cig- 
arette smoking and of nicotine on the heart 
and blood shows how smoking could damage 
the coronary arteries and increase the chance 
of dying after a coronary thrombosis (6. 13 
to 6. 15). 

Pipe and cigar smokers have only a small 
increase of risk from coronary disease (6. 16). 

It is concluded that cigarette smoking is 
an important factor in causing coronary 
heart disease and that the general avoid- 
ance of cigarettes would greatly diminish the 
number of deaths from this condition (6. 17). 

Other diseases of the circulation, including 
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arterial disease of the leg and strokes, are 
also related to cigarette smoking (6. 18 to 
6. 20). 

7. Smoking and other conditions 


Mothers who smoke during pregnancy tend 
to have smaller babies than non-smokers and 
may be more likely to lose their bables from 
abortion, still-births and deaths in the first 
days of life (7. 1 to 7. 5). 

Cancers of the mouth, larynx and esoph- 

are more frequent in smokers of all 
kinds of tobacco than in non-smokers. Can- 
cers of the bladder and pancreas are com- 
moner in cigarette smokers than in non- 
smokers (7. 6 to 7. 9). 

Smoking does not appear to cause gastric 
or duodenal ulcers but it delays their healing, 
so that they are more persistent and more 
often fatal in smokers than in non-smokers 
(7. 10 to 7. 16). 

Cigarette smokers are more liable than 
non-smokers to develop tuberculosis of the 
lungs. This may be due to their greater con- 
sumption of alcohol (7. 17). 

Smokers are more prone to accidents than 
are non-smokers. Fires traced to smoking are 
responsible for great economic loss and some 
100 deaths every year in Great Britain (7. 18). 

Smoking may enhance the risk of some 
rare forms of blindness (7. 19). 

Cirrhosis of the liver, due to heavy drink- 
ing, is associated with smoking because most 
heavy drinkers smoke (7. 21). 

Diseases of the teeth and gums are more 
frequent in smokers than in non-smokers 
(7. 22), who incidentally tend to be heavier. 
Those who give up smoking often put on a 
lot of weight, but this does not counteract 
the benefits to health otherwise gained 
(7. 23 to 7. 25). 

Smokers haye impaired athletic fitness 
compared with non-smokers (7. 26). 

8. The smoking habit 


Most smokers begin the habit in adoles- 
cence and dependence is soon established. 
The reasons for this are complex. In some, 
satisfaction of inner needs, and in others 
social factors seem to be most important. 
Smokers tend to differ from non-smokers in 
personality and social environment. Depend- 
ence appears to be due to the action of nico- 
tine (8. 5 to 8. 14). 

Reasons for giving up smoking are also 
complex: expense and effects on health pre- 
dominate. The influence of family, friends, 
and associates is also important. Withdrawal 
effects are often reported but are not usually 
prolonged, More effective public information 
about the effects and consequences of smok- 
ing might persuade many to give it up— 
especially if there were less social acceptance 
of smoking. Dependent smokers may need 
the help of new techniques which should be 
developed by research in special smoking- 
control clinics (8. 15 to 8. 21). 

9. Prevention of diseases due to smoking 


The reality of the psychological and social 
benefits of smoking is suggested by the 
world-wide growth of the habit, but they 
are outweighed by the harm done to health 
and preventive measures are now essential. 
Every effort must be made to encourage peo- 
ple not to smoke cigarettes and at the same 
time to develop less dangerous products for 
those who cannot abstain (9. 1 to 9. 6). 

Although most smokers know about the 
danger of the habit they reject its relevance 
to themselves, They must be convinced of 
the dangerous effect of cigarette smoking on 
health (9.7 to 9.11). 

Doctors should abstain from smoking and 
take every opportunity to urge their pa- 
tients to follow their example. Medical stu- 
dents should be instructed about the effects 
of smoking and their responsibilities in this 
matter must be brought home to them (9. 12 
to 9. 18). 

The public too should be more thoroughly 
informed of the dangers of smoking and the 
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Government should consult the Broadcasting 
Authorities and newspaper industry on how 
to achieve this (9. 19 to 9. 21). 

Better means of educating children about 
smoking must be developed. Teachers should 
set an example to their pupils. Regulations 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes to children 
should be strengthened and cigarette vend- 
ing machines should be removed from public 
places (9. 22 to 9. 26). 

Advertisements of cigarettes and gift cou- 
pon schemes should be prohibited (9. 27 to 
9. 30). 

More restrictions on smoking in public 
transport and places of entertainment should 
be enforced (9. 31). 

Employers’ organisations and Trade Unions 
should agree on wider restrictions of smok- 
ing at work (9.32). 

Life insurance companies should consider 
reduced premiums to non-smokers (9. 33). 

Warning notices should be printed on 
packets of cigarettes and, if they are allowed 
to continue, on cigarette advertisements 
(9. 34, 9. 35). 

More effective techniques for helping un- 
willing smokers to stop must be developed 
in special research clinics, and when this 
has been done smoking-control clinics should 
be established in hospitals, health depart- 
ments, factories, and offices (9. 36, 9.37). 

Pipes and cigars appear to do little harm 
to health. It is likely that cigarette smokers 
who change over to these would benefit. Since 
there is evidence that cigarettes with a lower 
content of nicotine and tar may be less dan- 
gerous, the amounts of these in all marketed 
brands should be published and a public 
statement made on the possible effects on 
health of smoking them. The Government 
should consider imposing statutory upper 
limits to the nicotine and tar content of cig- 
arettes. The Medical Research Council should 
consult with the tobacco industry with re- 
gard to tests of cigarettes which are likely 
to be less hazardous and should conduct re- 
search to determine the effects on health of 
smoking such cigarettes (9. 38 to 9. 46). 

Meanwhile those who continue to smoke 
cigarettes should be encouraged to: smoke 
fewer cigarettes; inhale less; smoke less of 
each cigarette; take fewer puffs from each 
cigarette; take the cigarette out of the mouth 
between puffs; smoke brands with low nico- 
tine and tar content (9.47). 

The Government must look beyond an easy 
source of revenue to the reality of the injuri- 
ous effects of cigarettes on the health and 
economy of the country. Differential taxation 
of different types of tobacco should be im- 
posed to discourage more hazardous forms 
of smoking. An official inquiry should be 
made into the economic consequence of pres- 
ent smoking habits and of the results of a 
general reduction in cigarette smoking (9. 48 
to 9.51). 

Success in the prevention of diseases 
caused by smoking can be achieved, but only 
if that attack is effectively organised and 
made on many fronts. The goal is the pres- 
ervation of the lives and health of thousands 
of smokers who would otherwise continue 
year after year to become ill and to die before 
their time (9. 52 to 9. 54). 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT R. WIL- 
SON AND PROGRESS AT THE NA- 
TIONAL ACCELERATOR LABORA- 
TORY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, at a time 
in our history when cost overruns, 
schedule slippages, and failure to per- 
form against specifications are almost a 
way of life, it is refreshing, and cause 
for acclaim, when a multi-million-dollar 
project is running below its cost esti- 
mate, is ahead of schedule, and will 
perform well in excess of specifications. 
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I wish to commend to my colleagues at 
this time the leadership and the work 
of a distinguished scientist, Dr. Robert 
Rathbun Wilson, Director of the Na- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory. 

Dr. Wilson undertook, with funds pro- 
vided through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to direct the design and con- 
struction, in the State of Illinois, of what 
will be the world’s largest single instru- 
ment for basic research—a proton syn- 
chrotron. 

It should be emphasized that this proj- 
ect is certainly not just “another con- 
struction job.” It is unique in terms of 
its scope, its complexity, and its purpose. 
The laboratory occupies a 10-square-mile 
site, and the “main ring” of the machine 
is approximately 4 miles around and 
about 1.24 miles in diameter. The site 
is 35 miles from downtown Chicago. 

The ring is buried beneath the ground. 
More than 1,000 powerful magnets have 
been fabricated and placed inside the 
ring and will serve to move the beam of 
particles around the ring, increasing 
their energy to the highest levels avail- 
able in the world. 

Although the appropriated funds, 
through the years, have been reduced to 
such an extent that a lowered intensity 
appeared inevitable in this high energy 
physics accelerator, Dr. Wilson and his 
staff applied ingenuity and tenacity to 
preserve the full intensity in their design 
and to provide in it a capacity for pro- 
tons of increased energy, all within the 
reduced budget. Dr. Wilson’s proposed 
construction schedule for achieving all 
of this was so shortened that it was be- 
lieved by many to be unreasonably op- 
timistic. And this was arranged in the 
face of inflationary spirals affecting con- 
struction costs, severe weather problems 
and other difficulties. 

Now, 4 years later, Dr. Wilson and his 
staff are well within their budget and 
within their estimate of time. Architec- 
tural engineering activities are over 
three-fourths complete on the project, 
and construction is over half completed. 
A beam of particles is now anticipated 
from the main ring about 1 year earlier 
than had been expected. In fact, it is 
hoped that initial experimentation with 
the beam can be undertaken sometime 
this summer. This may be possible both 
because work has proceeded so expedi- 
tiously and because magnet tuning has 
been done as the magnets were set into 
place. 

In addition to these accomplishments, 
Dr. Wilson and his staff expect to be 
able to deliver not only the promised 200 
billion electron volts of energy originally 
contemplated, but a considerably higher 
energy—perhaps as high as 500 billion 
electron volts or more. And that would 
be more than 214 times the amount of 
energy on which the original authoriza- 
tions were made by Congress. 

In doing this, Dr. Wilson has not dam- 
aged the pastoral prairie Illinois en- 
vironment in and surrounding the lab- 
oratory site, which borders the Fox River 
in the populous DuPage and Kane Coun- 
ties of northeastern Illinois. Nor has he 
overlooked the interests of underprivi- 
leged people. 

On the contrary, he is building beauty 
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into the facility by conserving its trees 
and wildlife, by insisting on esthetically 
appealing architecture and by the intro- 
duction of humanistic qualities into what 
otherwise might have been a bland, gray, 
impersonal laboratory. He also has 
achieved important goals in helping 
members of racial minorities by train- 
ing them, hiring them, by requiring sub- 
contractors to do likewise and by giving 
minority contractors opportunities to 
compete for subcontracts. 

It might be interesting to note here, 
parenthetically, that a Chicago “inner- 
city” black businessman has been award- 
ed nearly $750,000 in contracts for work 
in the construction of the main accelera- 
tor at the National Accelerator Labora- 
tory. Word of this businessman’s efforts 
for the laboratory became international- 
ly known and he recently was invited to 
Japan to be considered for a large con- 
tract to produce components for Japa- 
nese automobiles to be sold in the United 
States. It would seem, then, that this ef- 
fort at assisting minorities might provide 
an interesting and rewarding spin-off ef- 
fect by assisting our balance-of-pay- 
ments picture. 

In addition, the laboratory has been 
playing an important role, through its 
Equal Employment Opportunity office, in 
the advocacy of low- and moderate-in- 
come housing for employees in the grow- 
ing industrial areas surrounding it. 

I would like to quote a paragraph from 
a minority rights policy statement signed 
by Dr. Wilson and his Deputy Director, 
Edwin L. Goldwasser, who for many 
years was a distinguished professor of 
physics at the University of Illinois: 

It will be the policy of the National Ac- 
celerator Laboratory to seek the achievement 
of its scientific goals within a framework of 
equal opportunity and of a deep dedication 
to the fundamental tenets of human rights 


and dignity. 


I want to congratulate the Universities 
Research Association, Inc., the consorti- 
um of 52 universities which operates the 
National Accelerator Laboratory for the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, for its 
successful effort to lure Dr. Wilson to Il- 
linois from Cornell University, where he 
had achieved a reputation as one of the 
world’s leading accelerator builders. 

His efforts in Illinois have further dem- 
onstrated that Dr. Wilson is not only 
an accomplished and creative physicist, 
but that he is also an innovative, sensi- 
tive, budget-minded administrator for a 
major research center. 


GENE KELLY—I.Q. NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Gene Kelly, 
world renowned actor, director, and 
dancer has been named the new national 
chairman of the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s I.Q. program. He will be featured 
in upcoming television and radio spot 
announcements and will work through 
national media to further the objectives 
of the Society’s I Quit program begun in 
1969. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Kelly 
upon being named I.Q. chairman, he 
stated that one of his objectives will be 
to get his lovely wife, Jeanne, to give up 
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smoking. Mr. Kelly was a smoker at one 
time, and as many millions have learned, 
getting along without cigarettes makes 
life much more pleasurable and prolongs 
life expectancy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Kel- 
ly’s statement and the I.Q. fact sheet be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

I.Q. Fact SHEET 

What is 1.Q.? LQ. stands for: “I Quit” 
... Smoking cigarettes. It also is a program 
of the American Cancer Society, designed to 
spur a grass roots movement to demonstrate 
to the American public: 

(1) That millions are giving up the habit; 

(2) That adults and young people can 
be reached and motivated to stop smoking 
cigarettes. 

I.Q. seeks to get people of influence to 
identify themselves with this movement, 
publicly and positively. 

How do I qualify? Very simply—by giving 
up the habit for one month. 

Who is the leader? The National Chair- 
man is Gene Kelly, famed actor, director, 
dancer, who gave up cigarette smoking 11 
years ago. 

How many people smoke? The Public 
Health Service estimates 45 million Ameri- 
cans smoke cigarettes. 

How many have quit? The P.H.S. says that 
29,000,000 Americans have quit smoking. 

Why I.Q. buttons and pins? The American 
Cancer Society believes that the person who 
has quit should get recognition. The buttons 
and pins also catch the interest of persons 
who still smoke and are interested in quit- 
ting. The buttons and pins provide visible 
evidence of ex-smokers which can encourage 
the trend against smoking cigarettes. 

The opposition: The tobacco industry has 
inaugurated an intensified drive in news- 
papers and magazines, following the ban on 
TV and radio cigarette advertising. 

What is the problem? “Cigarette smok- 
ing is the greatest preventable cause of ill- 
ness, disability and premature death in this 
country.”—-Surgeon General of U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

“Cigarette smoking is now as important a 
cause of death as were the great epidemic 
diseases such as typhoid, cholera and tuber- 
culosis.”—Royal College of Physicians. 

What can I.Q. do? Recognition of those 
who have quit is not the lone goal. The IQ. 
program is meant to stimulate interest in 
quitting cigarette smoking and to motivate 
smokers to quit, and non-smokers not to 
start. 

What else is being done? The risks involved 
with cigarette smoking continue to be 
pointed up by the Society. It is producing 
new anti-smoking materials for use on TV, 
radio and in print media. It is campaign- 
ing to make certain that its messages on this 
subject continue to get exposure on the air 
lanes. The Society has distributed over 200,- 
000 copies of a handy guide, “If You Want to 
Give Up Cigarettes,” which suggests ways for 
people to deal with this problem. The So- 
ciety provides materials and programs for 
secondary schools throughout the country, 
encourages the establishment of cigarette 
withdrawal clinics, works with industry in 
presenting educational programs to em- 
ployees. It supports extensive research, in- 
cluding studies of mechanisms through 
which smoking damages the body, attitudes 
towards cigarette smoking in teenagers and 
ren ig and smoking dependence and addic- 

on. 

What else can be done? The Society is on 
record as favoring the end of cigarette ad- 
vertising in all media on a voluntary basis. 
It feels efforts must be made to eliminate or 
reduce cigarette smoking in films and on 
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television programs. Mr. Kelly will give us 
much needed impetus and leadership in 
motivating entertainers and personalities in 
the movies and on TV, and in public ap- 
pearances, not to smoke cigarettes. 

How do I get my button? Go to your 
American Cancer Society Unit. While there, 
pick up a copy of “If You Want to Give 
Up Cigarettes,” and other material. 
GENE KELLY’s STATEMENT TO THE PRESS, APRIL 

21, 1971 


I want to thank the American Cancer So- 
ciety, not only for the honor of the position, 
but also for giving me the chance to do some- 
thing I really want to do—keep our young- 
sters from being trapped by the cigarette 
habit. 

You see, LQ. to me means not only getting 
people to quit—that’s certainly vital—but 
also making certain that our youngsters don’t 
start. 

I confess, as a parent, I am horrified by 
the recent figures which showed that more 
young Americans took up cigarettes in 1970 
than in the previous year. This at a time 
when the total of former cigarette smokers 
in this country has gone up to 29-million. 

My youngsters, I’m happy to say, are in- 
volved, because of what they have learned 
in school, plus what they have heard and 
seen on television. Both Timothy, who's 9, 
and Bridget, she’s 7, really gang up on my 
wife, Jeanne, when she lights a cigarette. 

Yes, I confess—one of my jobs as National 
LQ. Chairman will be to continue to try to 
get Jeanne to quit cigarettes. She is trying. 

I know this myself—and I'll tell you more 
about my own story later. 

I first want to continue to outline some of 
the problems as I see the picture. 

I mentioned more youngsters smoking— 
next, the cigarette industry’s drive—and it’s 
a mammoth one—to lure more women to 
cigarette smoking is now in full force, In 
every newspaper and magazine, you'll see 
some lovely ads—lovely to the eye, that is. 
There's nothing lovely about increasing the 
amount of lung cancer among women—and 
in the past few years, the lung cancer rate 
has soared. 

Next, there are the 40-million or so peo- 
ple in this country who will smoke. They 
are, thank goodness, a minority now. 

However, not only print advertising is 
luring new smokers—and also perhaps caus- 
ing some people to go back to the habit. 
There is another menace—the free distribu- 
tion of cigarettes. In California, not long 
ago, there was a mailing of free cigarettes— 
and happily this was knocked out by an alert 
citizenry. 

Yes, the bundle of money the tobacco peo- 
ple are pouring into magazines and news- 
papers is creating a real problem. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society is on record—and I go 
along with this stand—that there should be 
an end to all cigarette advertising, but on a 
voluntary basis. I think these ads should in- 
clude the warning statement printed on the 
side of the packs. 

Frankly, I'm a realist—and I don’t think 
we're going to see the tobacco interests cut 
down voluntarily on advertising. They have 
a lot of those 240 million dollars they used 
to spend each year on TV and radio. 

As National I.Q. Chairman, I would like 
to tell every cigarette smoker that we of 
the American Cancer Society are ready and 
willing to help him quit smoking. 

Cigarette smoking is a strange habit—I 
remember when I first tried, I just couldn't 
stand it. I tried again when I got into high 
school. I still didn’t like it. It’s as tough to 
learn to smoke cigarettes as it is to give 
them up. 

Why did I keep trying? Well, in my day 
and in my neighborhood, it was a sign of 
masculinity, of virility, of maturity. 

In my case, I didn’t really get hooked on 
cigarettes until I was in my last two years 
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of college. That was when it really became a 
habit. 

In 1960, I was feeling terrible. I was get- 
ting headaches every day. And so I decided 
to quit cold. 

Right away, I felt better, less irritable. 

One of the things I want to emphasize to 
cigarette smokers, is that it isn’t as hard to 
quit as you think it is. I quit and I was 
a very heayy smoker. I didn’t climb walls, 
I didn’t have the jitters, I didn’t have with- 
drawal symptoms. The American Cancer So- 
ciety believes that a great many smokers don't 
try to stop because they feel they'll fail. More 
and more smokers who try to quit, succeed. 
The fact is public attitudes towards smoking 
are changing and the new attitudes make it 
easier to kick the habit. 

But I'll admit that today, eleven years 
later, I get an urge, every once in a while, 
to take a cigarette. But I don’t because I 
know if I take even just one, I might fall 
back into the habit. It reminds me a little 
of those great TV ads the late Bert Lahr did 
for the potato chip people—remember? "No 
one can eat just one.” 

Anyway, that is my story. I am ready now 
for your questions. 


NEED FOR A MEANINGFUL 
POVERTY DEFINITION 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, con- 
siderable interest has been expressed, re- 
cently, in the Census Bureau report that 
the number of Americans living below 
the poverty line went up sharply during 
calendar year 1970. An article in the 
May 24 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port sheds considerable light on this 
matter by pointing out: 

The standard for determining poverty has 
been criticized because it does not take assets 
into consideration or count as income such 
things as money from sale of property, bor- 
rowed funds, gifts, and lump-sum inheri- 
tances and lump-sum insurance payments. 

Thus, a retired couple who own their own 
home and have stocks or other investments 
may be classified as poor even though they 
are able to live well by cashing in part of 
their assets from time to time. 

Federal officials who work with the official 
poverty definition acknowledge that it is a 
purely statistical concept, while poverty is a 
relative matter. But they see it as a useful 
indication of progress—or lack of it—among 
Americans at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. 


I believe, Mr. President, every effort 
must be made to assist Americans in all 
low-income levels to improve their lot. In 
order to know whether or not progress in 
this direction is being made, I believe it 
is essential that a more meaningful pov- 
erty definition be devised. Present infor- 
mation is grossly inadequate and may 
produce a misleading result. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the full copy of the 
above mentioned article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

25 MILLION “Poor” IN U.S.—REALLY? 

Inflation, slow business put more Ameri- 
cans below the “poverty line.” Yet some au- 
thorities ask if statistics tell the whole story. 

A sharp increase in the number of poor 
people in America has just been reported by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

There now are 25.5 million people officially 
classified as living below the “poverty line.” 
That is an increase of 1.2 million—or 5.1 per 
cent—in one year. 

These figures, drawn from income data for 
1969 and 1970, were reported on May 7. They 


come as quite a jolt to Government officials, 
even though some of these officials have 
themselves questioned the concept of a pov- 
erty line based on income alone. 

For years, the number of poor Americans, as 
determined by federal statisticians, had been 
declining. 

In 1960, there were 39.9 million persons 
listed as living on poverty-level incomes. By 
1969, this had dropped to 24.3 million. 

The increase of 1.2 million in 1970 was the 
first significant rise since 1959. 

WHAT HAPPENED? 


Federal officials say they do not have any 
solid explanation for the sudden increase in 
the number of Americans below the poverty 
line. But economists familiar with the data 
that determine who is officially poor say two 
basic factors probably explain what hap- 
pened: 

1. The 1970 business slowdown cut em- 
ployment and working hours enough to pull 
the income of many more people below the 
poverty level. 

2. The cost of living rose by 6 per cent in 
1970—the largest increase in any year since 
statistics on the definition of poverty income 
have been kept. Since the poverty line rises 
as the cost of living goes up, more families 
apparently fell below the line. 

The current official definition of poverty 
varies with the size of the family, age of the 
family head, and place of residence—farm or 
nonfarm. 

Thus, a man under 65 years of age, living 
in a nonfarm residence, was classified as poor 
if his income was less than $2,092 in 1970. But 
a man 65 or older was designated poor only if 
his income was less than $1,879. The basic 
reasoning is that the older man would be less 
active and thus spend less for food. 

Another example: The poverty line for a 
nonfarm family of four in 1970 was annual 
income of $3,968. That compares with $3,743 
in 1969. And 10 years earlier, in 1959, the 
poverty line for a family of this size was 
drawn at $2,973. 

WHO THE POOR ARE 


Out of the 25.5 million Americans officially 
designated as living on poverty incomes last 
year, 17.5 million, or 68 per cent, were white, 
and 7.7 million, or 30 per cent, were black. 
The rest—392,000, or 2 per cent—were of 
other races. 

In 1970, 50.9 per cent of poor families lived 
in metropolitan areas, and 49.1 per cent in 
nonmetropolitan areas. 

About two thirds of poor black families 
were in the South, while 38 per cent of poor 
white families lived in this region. Over all, 
the South had 46 per cent of the poor fami- 
lies in America, Next-highest proportion was 
in the North Central States, with 22.4 per 
cent designated poor. 

DRAWING THE POVERTY LINE 


The concept of an official definition of 
poverty originated in 1959. President Lyndon 
Johnson popularized it when he launched 
his “War on Poverty” in 1964. At that time, 
his Council of Economic Advisers stated: 

“By the poor we mean those who are not 
now maintaining a decent standard of liy- 
ing—those whose basic needs exceed their 
means to satisfy them.” 

Later, the Social Security Administration 
refined the concept by taking into account 
family size and composition, At the heart 
of the new definition was an “economy” food 
plan prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

CRITICISM OF CONCEPT 

The standard for determining poverty has 
been criticized because it does not take 
assets into consideration or count as income 
such things as money from sale of property, 
borrowed funds, gifts, and lump-sum inheri- 
tances and lump-sum insurance payments. 

Thus, a retired couple who own their own 
home and have stocks or other investments 
may be classified as poor eyen though they 
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are able to live well by cashing in part o 
their assets from time to time. 

Federal officials who work with the official 
poverty definition acknowledge that it is a 
purely statistical concept, while poverty is 
a relative matter. But they see it as a usef 
indication of progress—or lack of it—among 


Number of 
People in 
U.S. Living 
Below Gov- 
ernment-Set 
poverty line 


NOTES 


Classified as se in 1970—12.6 percent of all Americans, 
9.9 percent of all whites. 32.1 percent of all nonwhites. 

Poverty Jevel is based on annual income and varies according 
to number in family and place of residence. In 1970, a nonfarm 
family of four with annual income of less than $3,968 was con- 
sidered to be living below the “poverty line." 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


SENATOR EAGLETON’S TESTIMONY 
ON INDOCHINA 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last week, 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Eacteton) testified before the For- 
eign Relations Committee on his recent 
trip to Indochina. He dealt with two in- 
creasingly troublesome problems; what 
is the administration’s plan to end the 
war in Indochina and what are the impli- 
cations of that plan? 

Briefing after briefing, and the oppor- 
tunity to talk to the men who run the 
war on a day-to-day basis led Senator 
EAGLETON to conclude that there is no 
plan to end the war, only one to continue 
it at a lower level. And he concludes that 
such a policy is terribly dangerous; for 
the soldiers and airmen left behind and 
for our prisoners of war who will remain 
in prison as long as American men, 
planes, and helicopters continue to kill 
North Vietnamese. But perhaps the 
greatest danger and the greatest tragedy 
is that such a course will continue to 
divide American from American, and 
divert our energies from the important 
business we must be about here at home. 

That evening on CBS Eric Sevareid re- 
fiected on the implications of Senator 
EAGLETON’s testimony. 

I think that Senator Eacieron’s testi- 
mony and Mr. Sevareid’s comments on 
it are worthy of the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. Both are an im- 
portant contribution to the important 
public debate over how to extricate this 
Nation from Vietnam. 

Senator EAGLETON concludes, as I do, 
that disengagement can best be achieved 
by passing the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment to end the war which sets 
a firm, final, and public withdrawal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Sevareid’s commentary and 
Senator Eacieron’s testimony together 
with an insertion, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


May 19, 1971 


CBS Eveninc NEWs 


SEVAREID. Back in ‘68, Governor George 
Romney seemed to prove the suspicion among 
politicians that it’s their little mistakes, espe- 
cially those honest little mistakes, that are a 
public man’s undoing. Romney said he'd been 
brainwashed while in Vietnam. Today, Sena- 
tor Eagleton of Missouri, recently back from 
Vietnam, said, he, too had been through the 
briefing process there, but he concluded 
something different. He thinks our leaders in 
Vietnam are brainwashing themselves, or are 
in serious danger of so doing. 

He makes the cautionary observation, the 
truth of which most of us learned long ago 
in Vietnam, that there are no experts on this 
complex war, instant or otherwise, and he 
includes our military public relations people 
with the remark that if wars were won in 
briefing rooms, this one would have ended 
long ago. Briefings, he says, boil down to pro- 
gress reports, emphasizing advances, down- 
playing reverses, concentrating on statistics 
rather than on their meaning. 

By every statistical measure the enemy is 
near the end of his rope, said Eagleton; yet 
both the generals and the journalists he 
consulted out there agreed there is no lessen- 
ing of the enemy’s will to fight on. 

If that is so, then great difficulties lie 
ahead for the American withdrawal plan, be- 
cause the latest evidence filtering through 
the intelligence screen is of a big recruiting 
drive in North Vietnam, and preparation for 
heavier use of the infiltration routes than is 
normal in the wet season there. All this 
suggests the likelihood of enemy offensive 
efforts this fall, and, in Mr. Eagleton’s view, 
in the summer of 72, when our troop 
strength there will be far down and our 
election imminent. 

And what do we do at that point? Would 
we stop the troop withdrawals, bomb the 
North again, send more troops back in, or 
just pull everybody out in a hurry? Eagle- 
ton'’s questions are speculative, of course, but 


by no means unreasonably so. 

During the Cuban missile crisis, President 
Kennedy remarked that that was the week 
when he earned his pay. It seems entirely 
likely that such a week is going to come. 
some time next year, for President Nixon. 


INDOCHINA 


SENATOR EAGLETON, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


I do not claim to be an instant Indochina 
expert because of my recent trip to Vietnam 
and Cambodia. There are no experts, in- 
stant or otherwise, on this long and complex 
war. 

However, my observations while in South- 
east Asia leave me even more convinced that 
the McGovern-Hatfield bill setting a firm, 
final and public date for withdrawal from 
Indochina is responsible and necessary, 

I come back convinced that the Presi- 
dent ... foresees an indefinite United States 
presence in Vietnam to insure the survival of 
a friendly Saigon regime; .. . predicates the 
safety of those U.S. troops left behind on an 
overly optimistic assessment of South Viet- 
namese capabilities and an unfounded hope 
for North Vietnamese inaction; ... has 
taken a risk, by allowing American soldiers 
and prestige to be held hostage to Saigon's 
survival, that is neither wise nor acceptable 
in view of what can be gained. 

I would like briefiy to elaborate on those 
observations. 

First, despite public announcements that 
eventually there will be a total American 
troop withdrawal from South Vietnam, none 
is currently planned, and an indefinite ex- 
tension of United States air and logistical 
support is assumed. 

Recent comments by Sir Robert Thompson, 
President Nixon’s British Southeast Asia ad- 
viser, are an accurate reflection of Adminis- 
tration policy as I discerned it in briefing 
after briefing, as well as in private conversa- 
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tion. Thompson describes the April 7 troop 
drawdown, which will leave 184,000 American 
troops in Vietnam next December, as “just 
right,” and counsels that “. .. the South 
Vietnamese will be ready to stand alone soon 
with only logistic and air support from the 
Americans.” 

Acco! to an article by Alvin Shuster 
in yesterday’s New York Times, Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker apparently agreed with 
my reading of United States intentions. 

The article stated: 

“He (Bunker) forsaw the need for Ameri- 
can advisers in Vietnam for several years 
more and for American air power for at least 
two or three more years.” 

The South Vietnamese army has become 
so “Americanized” that it no longer feels it 
cam fight without sophisticated logistical 
and air support although the enemy can and 
does. There are no Administration plans to 
Vietnamize Vietnamization—to force the 
South Vietnamese army to fight within the 
limits of its technical capabilities. 

What are the implications of indefinite 
involvement? 

For our prisoners of war, it means inde- 
finite imprisonment. The North Vietnamese 
are not going to release them while Ameri- 
can planes and helicopters continue to kill 
North Vietnamese. 

For pilots and support personnel left be- 
hind, it means continued hazards in a dis- 
credited cause. 

For our country, it means continued divi- 
sion. 


My second observation deals with the men 
who run the war on a day-to-day basis. To 
alter Senator Fulbright’s phrase, they seem 
concerned with “new myths” but overlook or 
disregard “old realities” that are nonetheless 
Teal. 

Anyone familiar with “Diem's popular- 
ity,” the “capabilities of specially trained 
U.S. advisers to deal with counterinsurgen- 
cy,” the potentialities of “strategic hamlets,” 
“land reform” and “free elections” for win- 
ning “the hearts and minds of the people,” 
recognizes that reality is often sacrificed on 
the alter of the easy phrase. 

Myths aren't created by accident. They are 
produced by a briefing and public relations 
system that puts a premium on progress and 
optimism. In every sense of the word Viet- 
nam briefings are progress reports—emphas- 
izing progress while downplaying setbacks 
... emphasizing statistics rather than trying 
to understand what they mean. 

If wars were won in briefing rooms, this 
one would have ended long ago. During a 
week of briefings in Vietnam and Cambodia 
I watched a new and dangerous myth in the 
making: “Vietnamization.” Vietnamization 
is the way a slow U.S. withdrawal leaving 
only a residual force to supply air and log- 
istic support is rationalized. Under Viet- 
namization the enemy will be defeated and 
our residual force will be protected. 

During a week of briefings, I was told that: 

Ninety-eight percent of the South Viet- 
mamese are “pacified,” safe to travel, live, 
and work; 

“Vietnamization” is a success—so Success- 
ful, in fact, that South Vietnamese troops 
are fighting not only in South Vietnam, but 
in Cambodia and Laos as well; 

Over one million South Vietnamese in the 
regular army, four million in the rural and 
popular forces, and one hundred thousand 
in the national police are all eager to do 
battle with the slightly more than two hun- 
dred thousand North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong believed to be operating in South Viet- 
nam); 

The economy of South Vietnam is making 
rapid strides, with inflation down and un- 
employment low; 

Recent operations in Cambodia and Laos 
have seriously disrupted enemy supplies and 
the staggering numbers of enemy dead has 
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swollen their 10-year toll in human lives to 
739,897; 

The South Vietnamese Army is learning 
to use the modern tools of war far more 
rapidly than anticipated; 

Bombing already 214 times as heavy as the 
total U.S. effort during World War II con- 
tinues against a rag-tag enemy that has 
neither air power or sophisticated logistics. 

Indeed, never has so much been done, by 
so many, for so long, to so few. 

By every statistical measure the enemy is 
near the end of his rope. And yet the war 
continues to continue. 

South Vietnam is probably better off to- 
day than it was a year ago. 

But “Vietnamization” is oversold. 

High enemy casualty figures are constantly 
cited as accurate measures of progress. Yet 
in private, almost every General I talked with 
agreed that the North Vietnamese value their 
lives less than the cause for which they fight. 
Suicide squads of sappers continue to attack 
in the face of withering firepower. And more 
significantly, both reporters and generals 
agreed that there was no diminution in the 
enemy’s will to fight despite heavy casual- 
ties. 

Similarly, “time bought” and supplies de- 
stroyed are always cited. Time is far more 
important to an impatient, war weary people 
than to men who have pursued a cause for 
over 30 years. Supplies are essential to a 
heavily mechanized army far from home, but 
how important are they to a guerrilla, living 
off the land and bent on terror? 

How does the “briefing syndrome” work? 
During my visit to IV Corps, the delta show- 
case of the pacification program, I was told 
that ... the ARVN had taken over full re- 
sponsibility for security in the region; 

Rice production was up and enemy activ- 
ity was down; 

This former Viet Cong stronghold was 98% 
pacified; 

Now the ARVN was so strong that it could 
Simultaneously invade the Yuminh Forest, 
(a Viet Nimh and Viet Cong stronghold since 
1945) while maintaining several divisions in 
Cambodia; 

Enemy supplies entering IV Corps from 
Cambodia were greatly diminished. 

Reason for optimism? Yes, until while 
questioning I discovered: 

20,000 United States “advisers” were still 
in IV Corps, only 4,000 fewer than in Decem- 
ber 1969; 

Since the Laos invasion began, 40 IV Corps 
outposts or watchtowers had been overrun as 
compared to only 63 for the entire preceeding 
years; 

At most 60% of IV Corps was safe to drive 
at night; 

Four out of five helicopters used in the 
Yuminh invasion of this March and April 
were American, flown by Americans; 

Most of the IV Corps helicopter support is 
supplied by U.S. pilots flying more U.S. heli- 
copters than the South Vietnamese are pro- 
grammed to eventually get for the entire 
country; 

The guerrillas had broken down into small 
units capable of supplying their own food 
and needing little ammunition to conduct 
terrorism activities. 

Instead of taking the optimistic briefing 
picture with me from IV Corps, I left with 
a different perspective. The delta may not 
literally be up for grabs, but it is far from 
pacified, computer ratings notwithstanding. 
Over 30,000 enemy troops, mostly indigenous 
Viet Cong, control the level of fighting and 
engage in terrorism which the Saigon govern- 
ment cannot prevent. 

I don’t believe there is any longer a danger 
that the Pentagon's interpretations will sell 
the public on an unwise policy. The real 
danger is that the military will believe its 
own propaganda and act accordingly. The 
ultimate danger is that the President will 
commit his power and stake his prestige on 
these biased interpretations. 
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He did during Lam Son 719—the Laos in- 
vasion. 

Lam Son 719 revealed the way significant 
decisions are made, explained, carried out 
and analyzed. 

President Thieu, in a classic understate- 
ment, described the operation as “limited in 
time and scope.” 

As originally conceived, the ARVN would 
have thrust further west after quickly taking 
Tchepone, would have “blocked” the major 
arteries of the Ho Chi Minh trail in an at- 
tempt to cut the “supply line jugular,” 
would have stayed until approximately May 
1 and would have cleared new territory on 
the way out. 

In execution, the ARVN did not go beyond 
Tchepone—which itself was taken two weeks 
later after massive B-52 strikes completely 
destroyed the area, annihilating any pos- 
sible opposition; temporarily disrupted some 
trails but failed to even touch the “jugular,” 
and retreated more than a month early with- 
out clearing any new territory. 

Charts growing high enemy body counts 
and destroyed enemy supplies were wheeled 
out, as usual, to demonstrate success, And 
even this type of “success” was achieved 
only with truly massive—I mean massive— 
American air support and with 80,000 Ameri- 
can ground troops and even more air support 
across the border in South Vietnam to pro- 
tect I Corps. 

This limited success was partially offset 
by considerable South Vietnamese casualties, 
especially from several of their best units, 
and a memory of retreat that can only haunt 
the ARVN in the future. The U.S. lost almost 
1/6 of the helicopters involved and many 
more were disabled. Other supplies were also 
lost. 

The most that can reasonably be claimed 
for Lam Son 719 is that South Vietnamese 
ground forces, with massive American air 
power and with massive American ground 
backup across the border, maintained, for a 
short period of time, a measure of success 
against North Vietnamese ground forces in 
Laos, 

What went wrong? When General Vogt 
briefed this committee on Lam Sam 719 on 
February 9—and I checked the truth of this 
specifically during an extensive briefing on 
Lam Son 719 when I was in Danang—the 
enemy capability in the area, the enemy 
troop movement toward the invading force 
and the intention of the North Vietnamese 
to fight all were well known. 

General Vogt’s expressions of confidence 
in the attainability of Lam Son 719 objec- 
tives on February 9 were another example 
of the briefing syndrome, with exaggerated 
estimates of South Vietmamese capabilities 
and/or underestimated enemy capabilities. 

Lam Son 719 was either a blunder of 
major proportion or General Vogt’s testi- 
mony widened the gap in candor between 
the President and Congress. 

The President and the Pentagon predicta- 
bly hailed Lam Son as a master stroke. 

Sadly, Lam Son is not unique. All the 
classic faults that have plagued our Viet- 
nam decisions were there: Overstating our 
capabilities, understating the enemy’s, and 
rationalizing the outcome. 

As we enter a politically volatile year here 
at home, fewer U.S. troops in Vietnam will 
be more dependent on the South Vietnamese 
for protection from likely North Vietnamese 
attacks. 

The North Vietnamese, especially in 1972, 
will be able to call most of the shots in 
the war. 

What are North Vietnam's intentions? The 
only certainty is that neither North Viet- 
nam’s leaders nor soldiers have lost their de- 
sire to keep fighting. Indeed, that is the 
only statement on which journalists and mil- 
itary men in Vietnam seem to agree, and it 
is extremely important when juxtaposed 
against our own war weariness, 
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The North Vietnamese well recognize the 
depth of American disillusionment over the 
war from the left and the more recent post- 
Calley disillusionment of the right; the 
volatility of the U.S. electoral process which 
begins in New Hampshire on March 14, less 
than 10 months away; and the influence of 
their actions on both American public opin- 
ion and politics. 

I suspect that the North Vietmamese will 
stage something dramatic by the summer of 
1972. This dramatic endeavor need not be as 
massive as Tet in 1968. It might be an as- 
sault on Phnom Penh or perhaps even Vien- 
tiane. It might be several systematic as- 
saults on American-manned installations or 
a sweep through several “fire bases” or towns 
in an attempt to exact sizeable American 
casualties. Or it might be a terrorist blitz 
in Saigon. 

Whatever the mode, the intent would be to 
force the war back on page one and at the 
same time force President Nixon to act. 

An enemy offensive, depending on its 
nature, could force President Nixon to take 
escalatory action, send in U.S. troops or 
heavy air support, resume bombing of the 
North, or simply stop withdrawing soldiers. 
Or, far less likely, it could force him totally 
to withdraw, Dunkirk-style. 

These are the dangers and risks of our 
present policy. 

This leads to my third point. What can 
possibly be gained by allowing American 
soldiers and American prestige to be held 
hostage to the Saigon regime’s survival? 

Very few people in Vietnam talk about this 
anymore. 

Is it to show Europe that we honor our 
commitments? Do they really think that 
after 17 years, 135 billion dollars, 55,000 lives 
300,000 casualties and bitter and deep do- 
mestic division, we are wise to continue to 
support a regime whose survival means so 
little to United States security? 

Is it to prove to other countries that we 
can handle communist-inspired wars of “na- 
tional liberation?” If so, does any country 
anywhere in the world believe that after 
Vietnam the United States will soon engage 
again in so foolish a venture? 

Is it to stop an expansionist China? I 
doubt even Dean Rusk believes that any- 
more. 

President Nixon has said that we have 
fought “not for conquest, not for glory, but 
only for the right of a people far away to 
choose the kind of government they want.” 

A war between one people, in one country, 
over who governs, is a form of self determi- 
nation like our own civil war. 

I agree with President Nixon that the 
Vietnamese should determine their own 
future. That is, in essence, what the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield bill would permit. 


BUNKER ASSAYS VIETNAM YEARS 
(By Alvin Shuster) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM,«¢May 9.—Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker has just completed 
his fourth year in America’s most crucial 
diplomatic post, conscious of past mistakes 
here, proud of the progress, confident of the 
future but aware of the dangers that lie 
ahead. 

He celebrates his 77th birthday tomorrow, 
feeling physically fit but clearly ready to 
move to other duties. He does not, as he 
says, “choose to run for another four-year 
term,” and the expectation is that he wlll be 
leaving shortly after the South Vietnamese 
presidential elections in October 

A slim man who looks taller than his 
6 feet 2 inches because of his erect bearing, 
Mr. Bunker has served here longer than any 
of his predecessors, presiding as the supreme 
American influence here as American troops 
poured in and now, as they pull out. He was 
behind the policy of expansion of President 
Johnson, who sent him here, and he is a 
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stanch supporter of the withdrawal policy of 
President Nixon, who won’t let him go. 

Sitting in an easy chair in his office, amid 
the pictures and mementos recalling a diplo- 
matic career that began 20 years ago, after 
25 years as a sugar-industry executive, Mr. 
Bunker marked the start of his final months 
= office with a rare and wide-ranking inter- 

ew. 

He foresaw the need for American advisers 
in Vietnam for several years more and for 
American air power for at least two or three 
more years. He said that American troop 
strength, now about 280,000, should drop 
to about 100,000 by next May 1. President 
Nixon has announced that the troop level 
would decline to 184,000 by Dec, 1. 

“I thought from the beginning that if we 
stayed with it, it would come out all right,” 
Mr. Bunker said. “My only doubts are 
whether we are going to stay with it, not 
because of the situation here, but because 
of the situation at home. I’ve never had any 
doubt that if we have the determination, the 
patience and the will, we would achieve 
reasonable success here.” 

On the political side, Mr. Bunker said 
that he thought constitutional government 
in South Vietnam had worked “remarkably 
well.” On the military side, he said that 
there had been “very great progress.” 


PAST ERRORS ACKNOWLEDGED 


But Mr, Bunker also acknowledged some 
past errors that helped feed the antiwar 
feeling and that in turn raised his own 
doubts about the determination of the 
United States to stay the course in Vietnam. 

“I think we talked too much in the early 
days,” he said. “I think that many of our 
mistakes were compounded by overoptimism 
as to how the situation was developing and 
how it could develop. My theory has been that 
the facts speak for themselves.” 

Because of the resentment at home over 
the war, Mr. Bunker emerged over his four 
years here as two men. One is the Bunker 
seen by the war's critics at home, a villain 
who has been responsible for the mistakes 
and miscalculations of American policy, who 
has resisted dramatic changes to bring about 
political accommodation and who has been 
overly protective of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. 

The other Bunker is the one seen in Sai- 
gon, a charming host, a courtly and skilled 
diplomat, an efficient administrator, and an 
envoy who aides say is more responsive to, 
than responsible for Washington policy, of 
which he undoubtedly approves. Barely does 
one hear a critical personal remark against 
Mr. Bunker here, even from those outside 
the embassy who disagree with him and 
think the American involvement has been 
a disaster. 

A KEY MAN FOR NIXON 

“He’s one of the three or four men Presi- 
dent Nixon listens to when he’s got an im- 
portant decision to make about this coun- 
try,” one embassy official said. “But he is way 
out here and obviously those closer to the 
White House probably have a better chance 
of being heard.” 

Another embassy aide said: “Bunker is 
probably important in shaping policy, if not 
in making it.” 

Mr. Bunker has held his public words to 
a minimum, reflecting the caution and tact 
that endear an enyoy in a sensitive post to 
his colleagues in Washington. A few wrong 
words from Mr. Bunker could not only stir 
the critics at home but also upset the close 
relationship he has developed with the Sai- 
gon Government. 

In his interview, Mr. Bunker said that he 
was frankly worried about the economic fu- 
ture of South Vietnam, that “difficult eco- 
nomic problems” lie ahead because of the 
departure of American troops and that “eco- 
nomic assistance on a major scale” would be 
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necessary from the United States for a con- 
siderable period of time. 


CONCERN ABOUT ECONOMY 


“I think that the economy will be a greater 
concern than the military situation,” he con- 
tinued. “The Vietnamese have confidence 
now in their ability to handle the military 
situation.” 

Mr. Bunker, who as chief of the United 
States mission here outranks Gen. Creighton 
W. Abrams, the military commander, also 
made the following points: 

Among the mistakes of the past were the 
lack of official understanding of the type of 
war being fought here, a late realization 
that the United States could not finish the 
job alone and had to train the South Viet- 
mamese to take over, and the tendency to 
oversell progress here. 

“We really didn't understand the kind of 
war we were engaged in,” he said. “So it was 
difficult, it took time to learn and therefore 
people became impatient with war. Then, 
at the same time, other problems arose at 
home—problems of the cities, racial prob- 
lems, pollution, all of these crowded in and 
demanded attention. So the feeling devel- 
oped, understandably, that domestic prob- 
lems should have priority.” 

Chances for a political settlement may 
improve after the South Vietnamese presi- 
dential elections because Hanoi may decide 
to negotiate seriously when it sees a regime 
that “will be in power here for the next four 
years.” Hanoi may also wait to see the out- 
come of the American elections next year, 
he said, but he did not rule out the possi- 
bility of an eventual outcome here of no set- 
tlement, no peace and no war. 

While the recent allied thrust into Laos 
“had some effect,” it was still too early to 
judge how much it succeeded in curbing Ha- 
noi’s efforts to supply the Indochina war. 
The operation showed that the South Viet- 
namese needed to develop better coordina- 
tion in command. 

President Thieu is a man of “considerable 
intellectual ability” who has grown in his 
job. But the United States will take no sides 
in the forthcoming political campaign here, 
although “we hope to see fair, honest elec- 
tions.” It would again be a “good idea” if 
observers from other countries, including 
the United States, came for the elections. 

Despite the view of many war critics at 
home that President Thieu stands in the way 
of a settlement, it is not up to the United 
States to see that he is removed. The South 
Vietnamese “have a constitutional system.” 

RELATIONS WITH THIEU 

The relationship of Mr. Bunker to Presi- 
dent Thieu, who rose to power during the 
Bunker years, has often been a subject of 
controversy among critics of the war. Some 
of the ambassador’s associates say that he 
represents “a father figure” to President 
Thieu and that Mr. Bunker tries to “persuade 
rather than push” him. 

According to an aide of President Thieu, 
“Thieu and Bunker are open and frank with 
each other and like each other, but when 
Thieu says he doesn’t like something and 
wants Bunker to ask Nixon about it, Bunker 
just sits there and nods and we never quite 
know what he's thinking. He never tips his 
hand.” 

As Mr. Bunker noted in the interview, 
American leverage on the Saigon Govern- 
ment is not what it was when half a million 
American troops were in the country. But 
Mr. Bunker said it would remain consider- 
able because of the economic aid that Saigon 
will need. 

The two men meet frequently, sometimes 
two or three times a week, depending upon 
the burning issues. They discuss, often with 
General Abrams on hand, the specific areas 
from which American troops would with- 
draw, the question of financial support, and 
last week, American proposals for an intensi- 
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fied campaign by the South Vietnamese to 
curb the alarming flow of drugs to American 
servicemen. 

Outside the top levels of the Saigon Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Bunker, as might be expected, 
has kept his contacts with the Vietnamese 
to a minimum. For example, he has never 
had more than a social conversation with 
Gen. Duong Van Minh, who is likely to be 
President Thieu's challenger in the election. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bunker seems a distant, 
forbidding figure to the South Vietnamese 
who have had no contact with him. The local 
press has nicknamed him Ong Gia Tu Lanh 
or “Mr. Refrigerator.” Sometimes the papers 
call him “the governor” of South Vietnam. 

For the Ambassador to avoid showing par- 
tiality in the elections will take all the diplo- 
matic skill he demonstrated as a trouble- 
shooter in the 1965 Dominican crisis, where 
he supervised the transition to constitutional 
government, and earlier assignments in 
which he mediated the disputes between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands over Dutch 
New Guinea and between Egypt and Syria 
over Yemen. 

Virtually every ambassadorial act—a visit 
to the palace, a trip to a ceremony with the 
President—will be seen by opponents of the 
Government as new gestures of American ap- 
proval of Mr. Thieu. 


CLOSE TIE WITH ABRAMS 


Apart from the close relationship with 
President Thieu, Mr. Bunker has developed 
an effective and friendly partnership with 
General Abrams, the “political general” who 
understands that military actions of this 
war must often be governed by political con- 
siderations. When General Abrams succeeded 
the outspoken Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land, Mr, Bunker advised him against doing 
“so much talking about developments here 
and just see how it worked.” 

“I Keep him thoroughly in touch with 
political developments and he keeps me 
thoroughly briefed on the military situation,” 
Mr. Bunker explained. 

Inside the embassy itself, Mr. Bunker has 
earned the respect and admiration of his 
staff, although some of the younger members 
sometimes complain that their views are not 
listened to in the higher councils and that, 
despite public caution about events at the 
top, they are expected to accentuate the posi- 
tive in their reports. 

Mr. Bunker and his wife, Carol C. Laise, 
who is Ambassador to Nepal, own a farm in 
Vermont. He said he would like to go back 
there for a while when this assignment ends, 
but indicated he would not object to return- 
ing to his old job as a trouble-shooter with 
ambassadorial rank—"it gives you a little 
more freedom.” 

Asked what his advice would be to his 
successor, Mr. Bunker replied: “Stand fast. 
And let the facts speak for themselves.” 


CAMPAIGN GM, ROUND II 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to express today my full sup- 
port for Campaign GM, Round II. 

I support Campaign GM, Round II 
because I believe that the campaign 
raises issues that are extremely signifi- 
cant, issues which deserve serious and 
responsible consideration. 

The question of corporate responsi- 
bility raised by Campaign GM is one of 
the most important matters of our time. 
We live, for better or for worse, in a 
nation whose economy is dominated by 
giant corporations. These corporations 
have produced for the American people 
a standard of living that is the envy of 
the world. The efforts of our corporate, 


free-enterprise economy have substan- 
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tially alleviated material want for the 
vast majority of our people. Many cor- 
porations have been in the forefront of 
efforts to combat poverty, racial discrim- 
ination, disease, and environmental pol- 
lution. There is no question that Amer- 
ican corporations have made great con- 
tributions toward significant improve- 
ments in the quality of life for all Amer- 
icans. I do not believe that any other 
economic system could have accom- 
plished so much for so many people. 

There can also be no question, how- 
ever, that the unprecedented expansion 
of our economic system has resulted in 
the creation of some extremely serious 
problems. 

And though many of America’s cor- 
porations have been extremely responsive 
to these problem areas, too many cor- 
porations have not been adequately heed- 
ful of the pressing social demands of our 
day. 

Efforts such as Campaign GM seek to 
bring these issues before the sharehold- 
ers of large American corporations, and 
before the general public—not in order 
to take over the corporations, or to de- 
stroy them, but in order to influence their 
conduct so that the public interest might 
be better served. 

Mr. President, I think that these efforts 
are extremely worthwhile. For they focus 
attention on one of the most crucial is- 
sues of today—that of corporate respon- 
sibility. 

I believe strongly that those who oc- 
cupy public positions of power must be 
held accountable and responsible for 
their actions. 

This can be no less true for a large 
corporation than for the government. 
Just as government officials must be re- 
sponsible to the public, to those whom 
they serve, so too must corporations and 
their managers and directors be respon- 
sible to the shareholders and the public 
which they serve. 

A giant corporation, such as General 
Motors, is an extraordinarily powerful 
and influential force in our Nation. Gen- 
eral Motors’ annual revenue totals more 
than $24 billion—nearly a billion dollars 
more than the combined annual revenue 
of our five richest States. GM employs 
almost 800,000 people. And the depress- 
ing effect upon the entire U.S. economy of 
the past year’s strike against GM is evi- 
dence enough of the enormous impact 
which this one corporation has upon us 
all. 

It is because this corporation is so 
huge, and so influential, that I believe 
Campaign GM is such an important ef- 
fort. For the proposals of the campaign 
seek to introduce a greater measure of 
accountability and responsibility into the 
workings of this giant corporation. 

The three proposals on which Gen- 
eral Motors’ shareholders will vote to- 
morrow involve two simple, and emi- 
nently reasonable concepts. They are 
first, that the shareholders and others 
vitally concerned with the company’s 
operation ought to have a real choice as 
to who sits on the board of directors, and 
second, that shareholders are entitled to 
the kind of information they need in 
order to make informed judgments about 
their corporation. 
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We put great stock in the concept of 
democracy in this country. We pride 
ourselves in the way that free elections 
are the cornerstone of our political sys- 
tem. And yet, unfortunaely, “corporate 
democracy,” the notion that boards of 
directors are “elected” much like public 
officials, is not a reality, but a myth. 

I feel strongly then, that Campaign 
GMs first proposals, that elections to the 
board of directors be made true contests, 
ought to be approved. Elections to the 
board of directors of the large corpora- 
tions are presently mere formalities, with 
no real choice exercised by the share- 
holders—save in the rare case of a full- 
fledged proxy contest, 

And such elections are no choice at 
ali for those who may not be sharehold- 
ers but who are, nonetheless, as deeply 
affected—perhaps more affected—by the 
actions of the corporation as the share- 
holders themselves: employees, consum- 
ers, and in the case of GM, dealers, I rec- 
ognize the legitimate questions raised 
by the notion that those other than 
shareholders—consumers, for example— 
have a voice in the direction of corpo- 
rate affairs. But I feel that the proposal, 
especially in the case of a giant corpora- 
tion such as General Motors, merits seri- 
ous consideration and approval. 

And I believe there is no real doubt 
that corporate shareholders are entitled 
to the kind of information which the 
campaign’s third proposal would have 
the corporation furnish. For sharehold- 
ers of a concern such as General Motors, 
such matters as corporate efforts in the 
areas of auto safety and air pollution 
are crucial to the kind of informed 
judgments that the shareholders—who 
are, after all, the owners of the corpora- 
tion—ought to make regarding the cor- 
poration. And I believe that in these 
times, shareholders of all corporations 
are entitled to know what their cor- 
poration is or is not doing in the area 
of minority hiring and employment dis- 
crimination. Corporate shareholders are 
entitled to more information than a sim- 
ple financial statement. I would like to 
see corporations make these sorts of 
disclosures on their own. But if they 
will not do so, it is clearly appropriate 
for the shareholders to take action to 
compel this kind of disclosure. 

Mr. President, I believe strongly in 
the free enterprise system. It has done 
a lot for our country. But I also believe 
that the free enterprise system must keep 
its own house in order—just as I believe 
that government must keep its house in 
order. And just as I do not wish to see 
a government dominated by economic 
interests, so do I not want to see our eco- 
nomic system dominated by the Govern- 
ment. 

The proposals of Campaign GM seek 
to insure the continued vitality of our 
economic system by encouraging corpo- 
rations—which wield such immense pow- 
er in our democratic society—to be re- 
sponsible to their shareholders and to 
the general public. 

Mr. President, these are worthwhile 
proposals, they are reasonable proposals. 
And I feel they are worthy of the ful 
support of all concerned. 
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SENATOR HARTKE ASKS FUNDING 
FOR REA TELEPHONE LOAN PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the vital services 
being performed by the hundreds of local 
rural telephone cooperatives through- 
out the country. In Indiana, for example, 
there are some 30 REA borrowers which 
are providing modern telephone service 
for over 70,000 rural subscribers. When 
the REA telephone loan program was 
initiated by Congress in 1949, only 61 
percent of the farms in Indiana had 
telephones, and much of this service was 
obsolete in nature. Today, well over 90 
percent of the State’s farms have tele- 
phones, and much of this is modern dial 
service. 

In spite of this outstanding record of 
service, local RTC’s in Indiana and 
throughout the Nation are currently 
caught in the grips of a serious financial 
crisis. With a backlog of loan applica- 
tions well in excess of $460 million, the 
REA telephone loan program has been 
operating on a budget of less than one- 
third of that amount. 

While last year’s appropriation by 
Congress of some $130 million for this 
program can scarcely be considered ade- 
quate, it has now become apparent that 
the administration is aggravating an al- 
ready critical situation by placing a 
freeze on part of the 1971 fiscal appro- 
priation. 

Last month I directed a letter to the 
Office of Management and Budget 
strongly urging that this freeze on the 
1971 appropriation be lifted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of that letter 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 

Washington, D.C., April 26, 1971. 

Mr. WILLIAM GIFFORD, 

Congressional Liaison Office of Management 
and Budget, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Girrorp: I am writing in regard 
to the REA telephone loan program of the 
USDA. As you know, many local RTO’s are 
currently experiencing serious financial dif- 
ficulties. 

According to the National Telephone Co- 
operative Association, over $200 million in 
loan applications are filed with the REA 
each year. Currently, the back-log of loan 
applications is in excess of $460 million. Yet 
for fiscal year 1971, only some $130 million 
was appropriated by Congress for the REA 
telephone loan program. 

It is this $130 million appropriation for 
fiscal 1971 that is of immediate concern to 
many of the local RTC’s. It is my understand- 
ing that the OMB has authorized a freeze on 
some $5 million of the 1971 appropriation. 
In my opinion, this freeze can only serve 
to exacerbate the already existing financial 
deterioration of the REA telephone loan pro- 

m. 
orain; I ask that the OMB give seri- 
ous consideration to the lifting of this freeze 
so that the REA loan program might bene- 
fit fully from the appropriation which Con- 
gress authorized for the current fiscal year. 

Sincerely, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator. 
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POLLUTION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in 1910 
this Congress approved a bill making it 
illegal to “throw, discharge, dump, or de- 
posit any refuse matter of any kind or 
description whatever other than that 
flowing from streets, sewers, and passing 
therefrom in a liquid state into Lake 
Michigan, at any point opposite or in 
front of the county of Cook, in the State 
of Illinois, or the county of Lake in the 
State of Indiana, within 8 miles from the 
shore of said lake, unless said material 
shall be placed inside of a breakwater so 
arranged as not to permit the escape of 
such refuse material into the body of the 
lake and cause contamination thereof; 
and no office of the Government shall 
dump or cause or authorize to be dumped 
any material contrary to the provisions 
of this act.” 

It has been 61 years since this act took 
effect, and in that time, no action has 
been taken to enforce its strictures. 
Governmental and industrial pollution 
is this very day being poured into Lake 
Michigan at a higher rate than ever be- 
fore, creating pollution and contamina- 
tion which threatens the life of one of 
the greatest natural bodies of water in 
the world. 

Enforcement of the 1910 law has been 
so lax that it is undoubtedly unenforce- 
able at this time. Little effort has been 
made to get local governments or indus- 
tries to install recycling equipment or 
pollution control devices. If the Govern- 
ment were to make an about-face after 
more than a half century and begin to 
enforce the strict letter of the law, I 
doubt that its efforts would be success- 
ful. If we seek to enlist the support of 
the private sector in the war on pollution, 
we must establish firm but reasonable 
standards, and then enforce those stand- 
ards on a uniform basis. 

Clearly, Lake Michigan is the victim 
of human apathy. Despite the existence 
of Federal water quality standards, water 
quality in the lake has been deteriora- 
ting. Recent studies have indicated that, 
unless sweeping action is taken immedi- 
ately, we may never be able to reverse 
the lake's slow death. 

The 1910 law recognized that Lake 
Michigan is a special case, Because there 
is no significant flowthrough to allow 
the lake to be flushed of contaminants, 
pollutants which accumulate in its 
southern basin have no outlet. Existing 
water pollution standards merely legai- 
ize some discharges of deadly pollutants 
into the lake. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1956 authorized the convening of 
enforcement conferences to set water 
quality standards. The first such confer- 
ence was held in 1965. Although that 
conference has produced many interest- 
ing reports and has been valuable as a 
vehicle for public discussion, the fact re- 
mains that, 6 years later, the water qual- 
ity of the lake has not improved. In 
many instances, it has actually deteri- 
orated. 

Mr. President, I am well aware that 
the administration is hampered by pro- 
cedures which are cumbersome and often 
unworkable, but—after 61 years—we 
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ave a right to expect that conditions in 

ake Michigan would be far better than 

ey are. There may well be a need for 
new legislation, and I am happy to see 
hat the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) has introduced such 
egislation this session. 

I fear, however, that the administra- 
tion has yet to recognize that there is 
a sense of urgency about the fate of Lake 
Michigan. For too long, the Great Lakes 
have been ignored. Lake Erie may be lost 
forever as a source of recreation and 
livelihood, but Lake Michigan can, and 
must, be saved. 

The 1899 Refuse Act and the 1910 act, 

ited at the outset of my statement, give 
the administration all the power and 
the authority they need to protect Lake 
Michigan. All that is needed—and all 
that has been lacking for so long—is the 
will to get the job done. 


FORTY DAYS WITH THE ENEMY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, a book 
published today deserves the attention 
and careful reading of every Member of 
the Senate. It is entitled “40 Days With 
the Enemy” and is the story of a jour- 
nalist held captive by guerrillas in Cam- 
bodia. It was written by Richard Dudman 
who is described by Walter Lippmann as 
“a first rate reporter on an unplanned 
assignment.” 

It is essential that a man know his 
enemy. This is an opportunity to meet 
the men we are fighting in Indochina. 
The stories Dick Dudman tells, to use 
his own words, “help explain why the 
men and supplies have continued to flow 
along the Ho Chi Minh trail from 
North Vietnam through the Laotian pan- 
handle and into Cambodia and South 
Vietnam despite the thousands of tons 
of those blockbusters that the U.S. Air 
Force has dropped on this system of in- 
filtration routes.” 

It is sobering to read Dick Dudman’s 
conclusion that “On the basis of our ob- 
servations, we believe that the invasion 
of Cambodia by American and Saigon 
troops cannot be successful. It had done 
nothing except to bring a bitter and pro- 
longed war to a peaceful country and has 
made peace in Indochina even more 
difficult to achieve.” 

I urge the Members of the Senate to 
read “40 Days With the Enemy.” It will 
widen their horizons and deepen their 
[perspectives of the war in Indochina. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8190) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
thour of 9 o'clock having arrived, debate 
on the SST amendments is now in order 
land time will be equally divided between 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

Who yields time? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call with the time to be taken 
equally out of both sides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may need to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, in re- 
solving controversy over the U.S. super- 
sonic transport, we need to accept the 
fact that there already is an SST. 

The British and French have it. The 
Soviet Union has it. The question, there- 
fore, is whether the SST is going to be 
ours or theirs. 

The SST is flying. Whether it flies un- 
der the U.S. flag or foreign colors is for us 
to decide. 

This is the only issue of substance. It is 
an economic issue only to the extent that 
we may waste million of dollars already 
spent, or throw away future earnings. 
We cannot wreck an ongoing program, 
put many thousands out of work, and 
spend more money tearing down that 
building, and call it economy. We cannot 
increase the flow of American dollars 
abroad—when the dollar is already in 
serious trouble and Europeans already 
have more dollars than we have gold— 
and call it fiscal reasonsibility. 

I fully understand there is widespread 
opposition to development of the SST 
prototypes. 

Ever since mankind tamed the horse, 
he has sought more speedy and more effi- 
cient modes of transportation. There has 
been public opposition every step along 
the way. There was public opposition to 
the steam engine. People were against the 
steamboat. People opposed the automo- 
bile. They opposed the airplane. They op- 
posed the jet airplane. 

I hope the SST program does not fall 
victim to opposition based on environ- 
mental emotionalism and false economy. 

It would cost the Government more to 
dismantle the SST program than it would 
to complete the two prototype aircraft 
as planned, We have already spent nearly 
$1 billion on the SST program. Another 
$300 million is all that would be required 
to complete the prototypes. To stop now 
is about like investing a sizable sum in the 
construction of a six-room house, com- 
pleting five rooms, and then walking off 
and leaving it. If we walk off the SST 
job now, all we will have to show for 
nearly $1 billion is a mockup of the air- 
craft in Seattle and voluminous pages 
of rhetoric in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With the death of the SST program, 
also will die approximately 14,000 Amer- 
ican jobs. Also wiped out would be the 
prospect of 150,000 new jobs that would 
be created when the SST goes into pro- 
duction. 
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I challenge whether such action as this 
can be taken in the name of economy. 

Congress hesitates little, if any, to 
spend billions for make-work programs 
of dubious value. We defend foreign 
countries richer in manpower and mone- 
tary reserves than ourselves. We under- 
take the care and feeding of the Amer- 
ican people from the cradle to the grave. 
Yet, we balk at preserving American su- 
periority in the aerospace industry. 

We back away from guaranteeing 
thousands of jobs for people who want 
to work for a living and who do not want 
to go on welfare or unemployment com- 
pensation. 

We are already in the business of ex- 
porting American jobs in the textile in- 
dustry, in footwear, in electronics, and in 
many other fields. Are we now going to 
add the aircraft industry to that list, and 
send more dollars and more jobs over- 
seas? 

The American aircraft industry is a 
plus industry. We claim 85 percent of the 
commercial aircraft world market. In the 
past 5 years alone, we earned a $10.7 bil- 
lion aircraft trade surplus. 

If we lose the world market and give up 
$10 billion in export sales and another 
$10 billion that would be paid out by 
American air carriers for foreign-built 
SST’s, that could mean a $20 billion trade 
deficit in the next 10 years. 

The environmental issue has been 
grossly overstated and exploited in order 
to play upon people's emotions. The Sen- 
ate, with my support, passed legislation 
prohibiting supersonic flights over the 
continental United States. We have 
banned any aircraft, including the SST, 
that would exceed acceptable air and 
noise pollution standards. 

Military aircraft have been flying at 
supersonic speeds for a decade, without 
any of the horrible atmospheric or 
ecological results portrayed by prophets 
of doom. 

Thus, I support Government assistance 
for completion of the two SST proto- 
types. 

I refuse to bow to rampant emotional- 
ism. I fail to understand how we can 
serve the American economy by demol- 
ishing many thousands of jobs, by throw- 
ing away U.S. supremacy in the aircraft 
industry, or by sending more of our dol- 
lars abroad to be devalued. 

I, too, am concerned about the Nation’s 
economy and that is precisely why I favor 
completion of the SST program. 

Mr. President, I thank my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

I appreciate that it is a somewhat 
unusual situation in the Senate to dis- 
cuss an amendment from 9 o’clock in 
the morning until 11 and then not vote 
on it until after 5 or 6 in the evening. 
Obviously, anyone would know there 
would not be very many Senators 
present. I do not think I will be very con- 
vincing to the Senator from Montana, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, or the oc- 
cupant of the chair—Senator GRAVEL. 
However, I do think that I might be a 
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little persuasive with the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I understand the situation. Had I been 
consulted about this matter when the 
unanimous-consent agreement was 
made, I would have suggested that be- 
fore the vote on the Proxmire amend- 
ment there be at least 20 minutes on 
each side so that we could explain to 
the Senate what this matter is all about. 
However, that is not the case. And I do 
not know if the ultimate effect would 
be changed in any way. Therefore, my 
speech this morning will again consist 
of putting in the Recorp some of the 
arguments that have been made on this 
matter and are well understood by all 
parties. 

It has been said in the last few days 
in the press that nothing new has been 
added since the cancellation of the con- 
tract by Congress some 7 weeks ago. 
There have been some new facts. 

One that vitally concerns me involves 
not only the airplane, but certain state- 
ments and certain data and information 
which have come to the surface that 
prove the truth of the arguments we 
made earlier to the effect that the SST 
would involve an important positive set- 
off to our existing balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

Mr. President, yesterday morning and 
this morning there have been a great 
number of news articles about our 
balance-of-payments deficits being at a 
new high. They were at a level of $5.5 
billion for the first quarter of 1971. If 
that continues, it will total $22 billion 
by the end of the fiscal year. 

Another new fact has been added. That 
fact involves the troop matter which 
we will vote on later in the day. It also 
concerns the balance-of-payments def- 
icit. The fact is that Europeans have 
decided they have too many American 
dollars. Therefore, we have had this has- 
sle and controversy going on in the fi- 
nancial centers of the world for the past 
2 weeks. They say we have too many dol- 
lars in Europe and that it has seriously 
impaired the strength of the dollar. 

Some comments have been made to the 
effect that our dollar is in second place in 
the world and that the mark is on the 
top side. I do not think that anyone could 
dispute the fact that if we do not build 
the SST, the American airlines will be 
forced to buy foreign SST’s. They al- 
ready have made orders. United has an 
option to purchase, as does Pan Ameri- 
can, TWA, and others. The Concorde 
No. 1 is flying. There are always some 
arguments about bugs in anything any 
time a new sophisticated type of device 
is manufactured. It has to be tested. It 
is like the shakedown cruise of a ship. 

The facts are as testified to by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and by many 
economic experts, that an American SST 
would have a positive effect in the fu- 
ture on our balance-of-payments deficit. 

Instead of buying American SST’s the 
airlines will be buying foreign SST’s at 
a cost that will add more dollars to the 
oversupply of dollars already in Europe, 
which will add to our trouble. 

In the development of a foreign SST, 
particularly the French and British Con- 
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corde, the Germans have now said they 
will enter into a consortium with 
France and Britain, for the three coun- 
tries to develop what will be Concorde II. 
That will involve more dollars. Accord- 
ing to the best experts I know, it may 
involve an $8 billion balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit one way, or if we keep it 
here, $8 billion the other way, so we are 
dealing with $16 billion saving. With 
the balance-of-payments deficit now at 
$5.5 billion in the first quarter, I think 
this is a very important new factor in 
whether or not we have an American 
SST. 

Many of the foreign lines have taken 
positions. They expected to buy our SST 
because it was a different type airplane. 
Even Air France and BOAC have orders. 
They naturally will fly the Concorde II. 
So we are talking about $20 billion one 
way or another. This is pretty im- 
portant in these days because of the 
fiscal struggle we are in to keep the 
value of the dollar where it should be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article written by James L. Rowe, Jr., 
published in the Washington Post of 
May 18, 1971, concerning the entire 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PAYMENT DEFICIT AT New HicH—U.S. IMBAL- 
ANCE, TRADE POSITION RAISE CONCERN 


(By James L. Rowe, Jr.) 


The United States recorded the highest 
quarterly balance-of-payments deficit in its 
history in the first three months of 1971, the 
Commerce Department reported yesterday. 

At $5.5 billion, the deficit was $2.2 billion 
larger than that recorded in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1970. It would work out to a full 
year’s deficit of about $22 billion if the dif- 
ference between what the U.S. spends abroad 
and what it takes in continues at the same 
clip. 

Treasury Secretary John B. Connally said: 
“Clearly, that level of deficit is not sustain- 
able.” But he said he was less worried about 
the balance-of-payments deficit—though he 
called it “bad news”—than about the na- 
tion's trade position. 

The trade surplus—the excess of exports 
over imports—totaled $290 million in the 
first quarter. This was up from $150 mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of 1970, but it 
works out to a full-year surplus or less than 
$1.2 billion, well below last year’s surplus of 
$2.1 billion, 

“More importantly,” Conally said, the sur- 
plus “remains far below the levels of the 
early 1960s, and below the amount we need 
to achieve an equilibrium in our balance of 
payments.” 

The Treasury Secretary suggested that 
some modifications in anti-trust laws might 
be necessary to help American firms compete 
abroad. He also called upon labor and indus- 
try to hold down wage and price increases. 

The $5.5 billion January-March payments 
deficit was recorded on an “official settle- 
ments” basis, which measures the dollar 
holdings of foreign central banks and cer- 
tain other official institutions. Only these 
bodies can make claims against the U.S. gold 
stock—which now stands at slightly over 
$10 billion. 

Foreign central banks currently have 
claims againt the U.S. about three times as 
large as the nation’s gold holdings, Connally 
admitted to a Senate subcommittee on inter- 
national trade, but said he is not as con- 
cerned as people might think. 
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Under the present arrangements with na- 
tions, he said, there is little possibility of 
a large-scale cashing-in of dollars for gold. 

The official payments deficit, which Com- 
merce said is “intended to be an indicator 
of immediate exchange market pressures on 
the dollar during the reporting period,” 
would have been about $180 million larger 
but for an allocation to this nation’s Special 
Drawing Rights account in the International 
Monetary Fund. Often called “paper gold,” 
the SDRs function as an international re- 
serve currency much the same way the dol- 
lar does, 

On a “liquidity balance”—which is meas- 
ured by changes in U.S. official reserve as- 
sets and in liquid, or cash, liabilities to al) 
foreigners—the deficit was about $3.1 bil- 
lion, $2.5 billion higher than in the fourth 
quarter of 1970. 

Connally said “the major cause of these 
extraordinary outfiows is transitory—interest 
rates here which are lower than those in 
Western Europe. That imbalance will be 
largely corrected as economies move back in- 
to phase.” 

During the first four months of this 
year billions of dollars flooded European mar- 
kets to take advantage of higher short-term 
interest rates there. European central banks 
primarily the German Bundesbank, were 
forced to purchase large quantities of dol- 
lars to keep exchange rates within limits 
defined by the IMF. 

Finally, Germany and Netherlands al- 
lowed their currencies to “float’—removing 
their tie to the dollar temporarily—while 
Austria and Switzerland reyalued their cur- 
rencies. 

But Connally said the administration 
would not return to a policy of high inter- 
est rates to stem the movement of short- 
term capital. In response to a question from 
Sen, Russell Long (D-La.), he said he could 
envision nothing more damaging to the econ- 
omy. 

Connally told the subcommittee the na- 
tion’s competitiveness in international trade 
must be improved. “I believe we have legiti- 
mate complaints about some of the practices 
of other nations—now in a strong position— 
that have the effect of blunting our com- 
petitive effort.” 

In response to a question, he said the na- 
tion might be forced to refashion some of 
its antitrust laws to enable American indus- 
try to compete; he did not outline these 
changes. 

He noted that Japanese government or- 
ganizations control a large number of the 
major companies and co-ordinate their ac- 
tivities. Because U.S. firms are usually barred 
from joint endeavors, they are often put at 
a disadvantage. 

Connally said he was not pleading for 
other nations to break down their trade bar- 
riers for altruistic reason, but out of a “com- 
mon interest in achieving new and balanced 
trading relationships.” 

Connally hit the private sector at home for 
not doing all it could “to hold down the rise 
in labor costs, to avoid unnecessary increases 
in interest rates, and to speed the return 
to price stability.” 

He said “stronger efforts have to be made 
to raise productivity . . . This nation—its 
industry and its labor—must help redress 
the decline in our competitive position and 
improve our economic performance in for- 
eign markets.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, what 
else has been happening? I must confess 
I do not know all the figures and I do not 
think anyone will know the situation 
until there is another analysis of the 
figures. I refer to the amount of money it 
will cost to terminate the contract. Actu- 
ally, the contract has been technically 
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terminated. I doubt if anyone knows how 
much it will cost to revive it. 

I have a statement from the people 
who should know at DOT, to the effect 
that the cost of termination will equal 
the cost of continuing or bringing it 
back, starting from the original contract 
that we canceled 6 or 7 weeks ago. I am 
not privy to the figures of the two com- 
panies involved. I am conscious of a 
statement made by the chairman of the 
board of the Boeing Co., last Friday, at 
the very time we were acting on this 
matter in the Appropriations Committee. 
He quoted some pretty large figures. I 
find, however, without looking at their 
books, because I am not privy to that in- 
formation, that these figures were over- 
stated. 

However, Mr. President, the fact is 
that when you terminate a contract of 
this magnitude and then revive it, it is 
going to cost extra money. How much 
more would have to be determined by an 
analysis and given to the Committee on 
Appropriations by both companies, the 
administration, and those involved. 

I personally do not think it will be 
anywhere near the amount suggested by 
the Boeing Co. Even the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), 
calculated in his mind what it would be 
and his figures were much less than that. 
The problem is that the figures for re- 
viving the contract deal have to deal with 
the fact that the contractors have to go 
out and make new contracts with the 
subcontractors, of which there are many. 
I suppose the assumption is correct that 
the subcontractors would probably ask 
for a little more than what they got un- 
der the original contract a year or 2 
years ago. Those figures are difficult to 
ascertain. 

There would be no trouble in getting 
the subcontractors back to their jobs, 
because like most people in the aerospace 
industry in the United States they are 
out of work and out of contracts. I think 
they would snap at the idea, with rea- 
sonable give and take, at a reasonable 
cost to revive it. The aerospace industry 
is the hardest hit industry in the econ- 
omy of the United States. I need not tell 
the Senate that we are faced with some 
serious unemployment problems in places 
where the aerospace industry is located. 
I appreciate that this has little to do 
actually with the merits of the SST one 
way or another. Unemployment in my 
State is running at approximately 16.5 
percent. That is greater than what hap- 
pened in the great depression in the 
1930’s. Unemployment insurance is cost- 
ing us millions of dollars and I am sure 
all of us would like to do what we can 
to save the aerospace industry. It has 
been responsible for many, many years 
for our Nation’s having air superiority in 
the world. 

The SST fits into that picture as avia- 
tion’s future. The SST is not going to 
go away. It is going to be here. The only 
thing that is going to go away, if we do 
not revive the contract or make some at- 
tempts to continue research, will be the 
American SST and American commercial 
air superiority in the world. Right now 
almost 84 percent of all airplanes flying 
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in the free world are American-made 
commercial airplanes. One can go to any 
airport in the world and see those Amer- 
ican built airplanes. 

I know it costs money to develop any- 
thing with the sophisticated technology 
involved in this matter. I spent many 
years as the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee in the development 
of our space program. I was astounded 
at the amount of money it has been cost- 
ing us. We have kept American supe- 
riority in space and we are trying to keep 
it in civil aviation. We have now reached 
a point where perhaps we are ready to 
reevaluate the program as it relates to 
goals and objectives. 

In effect, this is merely another adven- 
ture in space. This program was first 
started by NASA with a small appropria- 
tion to begin with. I repeat again that the 
Senator from Colorado and I were urged 
by then President John Kennedy to get 
the program going. We were then 4 or 5 
years behind our foreign competitors. We 
have come to the point where we have 
invested—and I will get the exact figure 
for the Recorp—some $814 million, and 
with the termination cost we will be up 
to $1 billion into research for the proto- 
types. I think it is foolish not to go ahead 
and finish it, even at the added cost. All 
the extra cost will be added to the loan 
that has been given to the two companies. 
It is a loan that has to be paid back. I 
think it will be paid back. It merely adds 
to the amount they are going to have to 
pay back on the loan. Too little has been 
said on this fact by the critics of this 
program. Too little, or practically noth- 
ing, has ever been said on all the tele- 
vision shows and in all the articles is 
that the Government’s cost was going 
to be paid back. 

The airlines, of course, have put some 
of their own money into the program. 
Whether they want to continue on this 
rocky road, I do not know. I am con- 
cerned about American superiority on the 
basis that we want to keep up technologi- 
cally in the world. We have a technologi- 
cal Appalachia going on in my State 
with some of the best scientific people 
being unemployed. It has been said, “Oh, 
they ought to be moved elsewhere to do 
something else.” That cannot be done 
overnight. Some have said that these 
technicians ought to be moved into the 
urban transit field, the environmental 
field, and that sort of thing. Well, in 
time, the young people coming up will go 
into that, but top engineers in the air- 
craft field cannot be moved from Seat- 
tle to Philadelphia and put to work on 
mass transit. Thousands of young peo- 
ple are being trained in school, and scme 
of those can be picked up for new fields, 
but it certainly does not meet the pres- 
ent situation, and will not meet it for a 
long, long time. 

So I am hopeful we will not sustain the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

I know that the vote will be close. Per- 
haps I am just reiterating something that 
the Senate is getting a little weary of 
hearing, on both sides, but I believe that 
we are going to be sorry that we are not 
proceeding with an American SST. The 
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Russians are sending their SST to the 
Paris Air Show within 2 weeks, and it 
will be for sale. The Concorde is for sale, 
and there will be many orders by Ameri- 
can airlines. The airlines do have an es- 
cape clause because, if we proceeded with 
our SST, they would buy it. To show their 
good faith, they put up some $80.5 mil- 
lion for the SST. Logically, if the pro- 
gram is terminated, I think they should 
get that money back. They based that 
risk capital on the fact that the only 
way they could lose their money would 
be if the technology of the plane was such 
that it would not be flyable or eco- 
nomical. They never assumed that the 
U.S. Government would unilaterally 
terminate the program. 

In the meantime the Treasury has been 
using the money and getting interest on 
it. I think the airlines would forego that, 
but if they had it in their own treasuries, 
they would be getting interest from that 
money and probably buying some new 
airplanes that they need. So it has be- 
come a situation that is difficult. 

The priorities in this country are not 
necessarily always involved in these mat- 
ters. I know, from years on the Appro- 
priations Committee, that if r number of 
dollars are cut from one program, they 
do not necessarily end up in another 
program. No one has done more, I think, 
in the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate to provide sufficient money for 
human priorities—health, education, 
welfare, urban transit, and all the pro- 
grams that we need. But that should not 
compete against America’s proceeding 
technically to keep its air superiority. We 
ought to have both, and we should have 
all these other important programs. 

One of the ironies of this program is 
that when we voted on the SST last time, 
just prior to the vote on the SST we had 
a defense appropriation matter that went 
through the Senate without a raised eye- 
brow. No one said a word about it. In the 
bill we had millions of dollars for the 
SST. When we passed the bill, the Air 
Force had fiown 468,000 hours super- 
sonically. It is probably 500,000 hours by 
now. That was done without the dire 
results predicted by SST opponents. 

So we are going to develop a military 
supersonic plane, but we refuse to go 
ahead and keep our American superi- 
ority in the commercial field, even with 
a payback. Nobody mentions that. Every 
plan that was ever conceived by many 
fine commissions required a payback on 
research for what the Government ad- 
vanced on the prototypes. 

I do not subscribe to any suggestions 
by either Boeing or General Electric that 
we are going and be involved in produc- 
tion. I would vote, with the Senator 
from Wisconsin, “No” on that. What I 
am talking about is that we should be 
involved in the prototype phase. 

Perhaps the better part of discretion 
would have been to cut the program 
down to building one prototype, instead 
of two. I do not know. We might have 
prevailed with one, but the experts told 
us we had to have two to find out the 
answers that they wanted to ascertain. 

I suppose we can increase the value 
of the franc and the mark by buying 
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foreign SST’s and putting more dollars 
into Europe, because our airline people 
are going to buy the supersonic aircraft. 

I once went through all of this when 
we had our first jet airplane. People were 
against it because it would make too 
much noise. 

I understand, from reliable press re- 
ports, that the Concorde landed in Paris 
the other day, and the comments were 
that it made less noise and landed in a 
smoother way than the big subsonic jets. 

Every generation of airplane is less 
noisy than the preceding one. The 747 
is less noisy than the 707 was and the 
Douglas aircraft before that. In fact, the 
noisiest plane we ever had was the DC- 
3. The DC-3’s flew lower and irritated 
people. Yet the DC-3 was the workhorse 
of our fine American airline system. 

I think it would be very embarrassing 
for our airline people to have to go to 
Paris and negotiate for the purchase of 
the SST to fly in various places, because 
airline officials will know that, if they 
are going to be competitive in the air 6 
or 7 years from now, they will probably 
have to pay more for those airplanes 
than if the manufacturers there had ex- 
pected some competition from our build- 
ing the supersonic aircraft here. 

So I am going to hope that the Senate 
will vote against the Proxmire amend- 
ment. In any event, if it does not, we 
have to go to conference again to see 
what the House might want to do. What 
the House is going to do, I just do not 
know. The vote in the House was very 
close. On second thought, I do not think 
the Congress wants to say that we are not 
going to have an American SST to main- 
tain our air superiority in the future. I do 
not think Congress wants to do that. 

The Air Force is now attempting—and 
rightly so, because it is its job to keep 
up in the air—some version of the B-l, 
which is supersonic. Some Members of 
the Senate and the House are against the 
Air Force buying this airplane. 

But they never put their mark of dis- 
approval on the Department of Defense 
or the Air Force using SST’s. About 500,- 
000 hours of flight time; and they have 
been very valuable hours. Most of us are 
not quite aware of where military SST’s 
are at any given time, but they are flying, 
and they will be there for a long time, 
and we will be asked for more millions 
to develop this new type of aerial 
technology. 

Even despite the large cost of the SST, 
we could be very penny wise and pound 
foolish in the future. And I say again, 
the companies are going to pay the 
money back. It is a little like building 
dams out in my country. That also was 
pooh-poohed in the beginning. We had 
a repayment schedule at 3-percent in- 
terest, and I am happy to report we are 
about 50 percent paid back. Fifty per- 
cent, from irrigation and power projects 
where there is a pay-back. 

The SST program never at any time 
since it was conceived did not anticipate 
a pay-back for the Government research 
efforts. I know it is easy to stand up and 
say, “Well, why should we think about 
airplanes and people traveling in air- 
planes, when we need sewer systems and 
rapid transit systems? As if, when you 
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stop the SST, you are going to get more 
money for those programs. I say you are 
going to get the same amount regard- 
less. It has nothing to do with the SST 
program; no relevancy at all. I have been 
on the Appropriations Committee a long 
time, and I have fought to add funds for 
human programs and needs. 

We ought to determine whether a na- 
tion with a trillion dollar gross national 
product can afford to spend a billion or 
a billion and a half to maintain Ameri- 
can air superiority. 

There is a lot of importance in the 
SST, too, in connection with employ- 
ment, I know it has become a symbol. 
And I know some well-meaning young 
people who are concerned about the en- 
vironment. I am, too. I am concerned 
about oil spills and a better environment. 
But many of them thought, that if we 
killed the SST, then we would solve all 
our environmental problems, everything 
is going to be fine, and there will not 
be any further environmental problems 
at all. 

Mr. President, you cannot make any 
airplane that is not noisy. But the com- 
panies have done a pretty good job. You 
can fly in a jet plane today and, sitting 
inside, you hardly know there are en- 
gines outside. They can do the same job 
on the SST, and I think they are going 
to prove it. I think they are. 

As I say, the Russians are going to 
show theirs off—at the Paris air show. 
Some of our Members are going over 
from the Commerce Committee, the CAB, 
as well as others, to look at it. They are 
going to present it; and they are going to 
have a “For Sale” sign on it. If this is 
what we want to do, fine, but the Sena- 
tor from Washington is going to make 
the RECORD. 

Before the time is up, while I do not 
want to embarrass anyone, I have a 
very substantial, well-thought-out state- 
ment that the Senator from Wisconsin 
once made in behalf of the SST, saying 
that we needed to move ahead in tech- 
nology. But he changed his mind. He 
has a right to change his mind, as it 
moves along. But, by golly, that was a 
speech that I might have made; you 
could not tell the difference except that 
he favored in that statement the use of 
private financing. 

So, Mr. President, I do not want to be- 
labor this further. I repeat again, the 
SST’s are not going to go away. The only 
thing that is going away is an American 
SST. And we can fight for all these other 
things, too, with a balance-of-payments 
deficit running $20 billion this year, or 
maybe more; but with a gross national 
product of a trillion dollars, it seems to 
me we can afford to proceed to keep 
American air superiority where it is now, 
and keep the dollar solvent. 

Part of the new SST startup costs 
will be to change that engine, which 
we put pretty strict standards on. The 
costs are not too substantial to change 
the engine, and they can do it. They say 
they know how to whip the problem. 
There is a little added cost there, to make 
it conform to the standards that we, all 
of us, voted for unanimously. They are 
pretty tough standards. I do not know 
if the standards of the Russian plane 
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and the Concorde are similar, but we 
have a right to set standards, and I hope 
the House committee favorably reports 
my bill. They have it over there, and they 
are willing to hold hearings. 

Mr. President, I have a further state- 
ment for the Recorp which I wish to put 
in, and some further remarks that I have 
made before. When we talk about people 
changing their minds, there has been a 
lot said about the question of just what 
the administration position has been on 
this issue. There has been a lot of con- 
troversy down below, among interagency 
committees and others. Actually, some of 
them thought the SST would not fly. It 
was like the old fellow I know who saw 
his first airplane, and said, “I don’t think 
it can fly.” 

So they went up in the air, and then 
he said to his friend, “Yeah, but it won’t 
get down.” 

There is no question about its feasi- 
bility, economically or otherwise. Some 
mention has been made that this is for 
the jet set. Mr. President, the ticket fares 
will be the same. You get on any air- 
plane, and see how many jet-setters are 
aboard. They are ordinary people. Be- 
cause we have great airplanes available 
at low cost, common, ordinary people can 
use them to take their vacations or to 
visit their friends. And another thing: 
Supersonic planes are going to be a very 
important part of our defense in this 
country, and one plane’s technological 
advancements add to the state of the art. 

The military will tell you there is a 
great spinoff from this technology. The 
reverse was true some years ago with 
the jets. The spinoff from the military 
plane was the commercial jets. They are 
all part of the same technology. We are 
going to lose that, and American air 
superiority, and we are going to be sorry 
for that. There is great spinoff. 

But there was not a word said here 
about that technical spinoff. This hap- 
pened just before the vote on the SST. 
There was no mention of dollars in that 
budget—the Senator from Louisiana 
handled the bill—for military supersonic 
planes. 

We are falling behind, Mr. President, 
on a matter, I think, buried on false as- 
sumption regarding priorities. We ought 
to be able to do the things that I want 
to do and support and work hard for 
and at the same time do this, too. One 
should not be stacked up against the 
other, because, actually, they have no 
connection. 

Someone said we can only get so 
much for sewer systems, while we are 
putting so much into an SST. We could 
get only so much for the grants for 
sewer systems in the Appropriations 
Committee, and I moved to increase it 
and had some trouble; and if the SST 
goes away, we are going to have the 
same arguments and are not going to 
get more sewer dollars. It is not going 
to change anything at the Treasury, 
either. 

The SST has a payback in taxes and 
employment and all the things we talk 
about—not only employment during its 
construction, for which there are sub- 
contractors in every State in the Union; 
but also during the prototype phase. All 
these subcontractors need some of this 
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business. The technological spinoffs are 
errific, as they were from the space 
agency. 

If we had to make a hard choice, and 
his is all the money we had for space 
and for this, I think it is much more 
Hesirable that America retain its air 
buperiority, its jobs, too, and keep up 
vith aviation technology. 

So I think sometimes we are getting 
pur priorities reversed. 

The Senator from New York is going 

have an amendment on this bill, 
hich I am going to support, to do some- 
hing with respect to summer jobs for 
youth. We could not get all the money 
we wanted from the budget. The SST 
has nothing to do with that program, 
hether it is terminated or whether it 
goes on. Those moneys do not move that 
way, unless someone is completely mis- 
informed as to how the appropriation 
processes work in the House and in the 
Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate again is being called upon to 
decide the fate of the American SST 
program. I have supported this program 
since its inception in 1961. President 
Kennedy asked Senator ALLoTT and me 
to get the program moving in Congress, 
because America was a long way behind 
its foreign competitors—the French, the 
British, and the Russians. 

I was, therefore, pleased last week 
when the House of Representatives re- 
versed itself and voted to go ahead with 
the SST program by a vote of 201 to 197. 
The House leadership believes, as I do, 
that we should spend the $85.3 million 
earmarked for terminating the SST to 
keep the program going. I believe that 
we should keep the program going until 
we can get all the detailed information 
from the contractors regarding the costs 
of starting up the SST program. 

There has been a great deal of specu- 
‘lation about the public statements made 
by officials of the Boeing Co. and the 
General Electric Co. regarding the cost 

lof starting up the SST program. These 
men are charged with the responsibility 
of protecting their company’s financial 
interests. It is not surprising that they 
want the complete payment of the ter- 
[mination costs associated with the prior 
contract before considering a new pro- 
posal. It is also not a new tactic to inflate 
figures in public before entering into a 
new round of contract negotiating ses- 
sions with the Department of Transpor- 
tation officials. 

These public statements are the re- 
sponsibility of the Boeing Co. and the 
General Electric Co. My responsibility 
rests with the 7,000 persons directly em- 
ployed on the SST project in my State. 

The truth is that the exact figures on 
Ithe cost of starting up the SST program 
are not yet available. DOT has estimated 
that it will cost approximately $200 mil- 
llion to start up the SST program. 

I believe America should be first in 
civil aviation, and I believe the Senate 
lshould concur in the House action and 
lprovide $85.3 million to keep the SST 
program alive until Congress can act on 
the fiscal year 1972 budget. 
| Mr. President, I do not want to mislead 
lany Senator; it will cost more to com- 
plete the Phase III portion of the SST 
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program, because of the prior decision of 
Congress to terminate the existing con- 
tracts. Some of those costs may go to im- 
proving the engine design in order to 
insure that FAR 36, sideline noise regu- 
lation for subsonic jets, can be met by 
the two prototypes. 

Although increased costs mean a 
greater investment by the American peo- 
ple, it correspondingly means a greater 
obligation by Boeing and General Elec- 
tric in terms of royalty paybacks to the 
U.S. Government. In summation, the cost 
will be greater but the market forecasts 
still indicate the likelihood of enough 
SST sales to completely pay back the 
Government's investment. 

I hope the Senate will vote today to 
fund the SST program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my speech of March 24, 1971, 
on the merits of the SST program be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Mr. MAGNUSON 

Mr. President, I have said so much on 
this matter over the past few months that 
I do not know how I can emphasize over 
and over again some of the points that have 
been cited both pro and con. 

I just listened to my friend from Wiscon- 
sin talk about Dr. DuBridge. I just read in 
the paper that Dr. Daird, who is now the 
President’s scientific adviser, has decided 
the other way. 

That is what has been going on on this 
issue all the way through. 

Mr. President, the Senate has heard ex- 
tensive debate on the civil supersonic air- 
craft—SST—development program. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has recommended 
completion of the prototype development 
program by a vote of 17 to 5. A decision to 
halt funding of the SST program would mean 
the loss of all of the $865 million appro- 
priated to date plus $178.5 million costs 
associated with termination. This does in- 
clude the reimbursement of the $58.5 million 
contributed by the airlines for which a 
strong moral obligation of reimbursement by 
the Government exists. 

The age of commercial supersonic air travel 
is here. Other nations are already well into 
the testing phases of commercial supersonic 
aircraft. The British-French Concorde has 
already flown at mach 2. Recently, the Soviet 
Union announced that the TU-144 would 
start operating between Moscow and Cal- 
cutta in October of 1971. The United States 
has no real alternative to proceeding with 
the construction and flight testing of the two 
SST prototypes. We must maintain our capa- 
bility for production of a U.S. SST for deliv- 
ery to airlines in the latter part of this 
decade. Failure to do so would result in ir- 
retrievable losses in world aviation leader- 
ship, aviation industry employment, and ex- 
ports of civil aircraft, one of the few remain- 
ing positive balance of trade accounts. 

U.S. exports of commercial aircraft have 
shown a strong positive trade balance over 
the past 10 years in the U.S./Foreign Trade 
Exchange. Failure of the United States to 
enter the SST market could result in a total 
unfavorable balance of trade effect in the 
aircraft account which the administration 
conservatively estimates at $22 billion but 
which could run as high as $45.6 billion be- 
tween 1978 and 1990. As Secretary John Con- 
nally stated before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

“Aircraft manufacture, the industry cen- 
ter stage here today, is another prime ex- 
ample of our technological advantage. Most 
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of the people, mail, and freight transported 
through the air today are flown in American- 
built airframes powered by American-built 
engines. Our export sales of aircraft of all 
types in the last 10 years totaled over 10.6 
billion which dwarfs the 4.6 billion in sales 
of the rest of the world. The United States 
today manufactures and sells 84% of the 
world’s aircraft fleet. I believe we must main- 
tain our position of superiority in this im- 
portant technological industry.” 

I believe Secretary Volpe makes the argu- 
ment for continuation of the prototype pro- 
gram as persuasively as any administration 
Official: 

“This year we are asking for $290 million, 
which represents approximately three per- 
cent of our total Department of Transporta- 
tion budget. Funding at lesser levels will in- 
crease total costs and increase development 
time. With significantly decreased funding, 
the experienced teams of scientists, designers 
and engineers working on this program would 
be disbanded. Thus the program would suf- 
fer irreparable damage. The team of sub- 
contractors would undoubtedly be dissolved 
and the U.S. Government would be faced with 
contract termination costs. To save a few 
dollars this year would, in my opinion, be 
counterproductive. This is a program which, 
unlike many others, is on schedule within 
cost and faces no insurmountable technical 
problems. We cannot and should not disrupt 
it by shaving off a few dollars in the name 
of economy. That, Mr. Chairman, would truly 
be false economy. 

“This is the moment of decision for this 
program, and in a larger sense for this na- 
tion’s entire attitude toward the advance- 
ment of technology. As we stand on the 
threshold of commercial supersonic flight, 
we can decide either to keep or throw away 
this country’s aviation leadership. We can 
decide to shrink from our responsibility to 
find the real answers on environmental ef- 
fects, or we can conduct the necessary flight 
tests to find solutions. And this decision 
rests with you in the Congress. 

“The choice is yours. And history will judge 
the course which this Congress takes during 
the next 20 days. This Administration has 
not wavered in its support of the SST. We 
are supporting, in the strongest way possi- 
ble, a bipartisan decision made by four 
United States Presidents, a decision to build 
and test two experimental planes. We do 
not shrink from our responsibilities. We 
look forward to finding answers, not with- 
drawing from our search. 

“The SST program is not a Government 
subsidy, as suggeted by it critics. In 1961 
the U.S. Government concluded that it was 
essential to develop a commercial supersonic 
transport. Accordingly, the Government 
sponsored a competition for manufacturers 
to determine who would build the airframe 
and the engines. The U.S. Government has 
remained a partner, along with the airlines 
and the mnaufacturers, and has a contrac- 
tual obligation to complete the prototype 
program. The Government is involved be- 
cause of the magnitude of the funding re- 
quired, as are the British, French, and Soviet 
Governments involved in the Concorde and 
TU-144 programs. However, one important 
distinction, exists—the U.S. program is an 
investment shared by the manufacturers, 
airlines, and the Government. The Govern- 
ment’s investment will be fully returned 
through royalties on aircraft sales by the 
sale of the 300th airplane. A conservative 
market forecast for sales of U.S. SSTs is 500 
aircraft; by the sale of the 500th aircraft, 
the Government will recover in royalties 
eyery dollar of its investment plus an addi- 
tional billion dollars. Those royalty pay- 
ments will begin with the first SST sold not, 
as the opponents contend, with the 10ist 
airplane sold. In addition to the royalty pay- 
ments, it is estimated that by 1990, the Gov- 
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ernment will also receive $6 to $7 billion in 
corporate and personal taxes as a result of 
the production of an American SST. 

“Concern has been expressed by some that 
the SST could have an adverse effect upon 
our environment. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, has firmly 
taken the position that we will not “buy 
aviation leadership at further cost to our 
environment.” Environmental questions were 
explored thoroughly in our hearings and a 
number of witnesses testified on these mat- 
ters. I was particularly pleased with Secre- 
tary Volpe’s statement that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration would not favor allowing SST 
production if any serious environmental 
problem had not been solved after the pro- 
totype phase. There does not appear to be 
any evidence or factual substantiation that 
the SST will have a harmful impact on the 
environment. The charge is made that the 
SST will greatly pollute the atmosphere. Yet, 
jet aircraft provides a cleaner mode of trans- 
portation per passenger mile or travel than 
any other mode of mass transportation. 

“Another theory has been postulated that 
the SST will alter the world’s climate by 
introducing water vapor or particulants into 
the upper atmosphere, or that a possible al- 
teration of ozone content in the upper at- 
mosphere will increase ultraviolet radiation 
at the earth’s surface to hazardous levels. 
The experts quoted by the critics who raise 
these points admit that these conclusions 
are mere speculation, unsubstantiated by 
any factual evidence.” 

I have gathered together some of the tes- 
timony presented to the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees on the impact 
of the SST on the upper stratosphere. For 
example, Dr. William W. Kellogg, Associate 
Director of the National Center for Atmos- 
pheric Research, in his March 3, 1971, testi- 
mony before the House Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee, expressed the 
following Judgment: 

“In short, I have found no environmental 
basis for delaying the government’s SST pro- 
gram to develop two prototype SSTs. The 
best estimate we have today regarding the 
climatic aspects of large-scale SST operations 
indicates that the effects will be generally 
imperceptible and trivial when compared to 
the changes we experience from natural 
causes.” 

Dr. S. Fred Singer, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, Department of the Interior, in his 
March 4, 1971, testimony before the House 
Appropriations Transportation Subcommit- 
tee, expressed the following judgment: 

“Two years from now, well, actually prob- 
ably in a shorter time ...we should be 
able to say to you 2 years from now with 
a 99.99 per cent certainty that nothing will 
happen, or it may turn out with a very small 
probability that something would happen if 
these measurements turn out the other way.” 

Concerning his present degree of certainty 
of no adverse effects, Dr. Singer further 
stated in his testimony: 

“I would say I am 95 percent sure that 
there will be no problem from the SST fleet.” 

All available scientific data from military 
supersonic flights, which total over 500,000 
hours of supersonic flight, falls to substan- 
tiate the speculation of the SST critics. It is 
admitted by all, including the opponents of 
the SST, that the development and flight of 
the two prototype SST aircraft will not have 
any significant impact on the environment. 
Despite the lack of evidence that the SST 
will have a detrimental impact on the en- 
vironment, the DOT has formed an inter- 
agency environmental research program as 
well as a committee of many of the foremost 
environmental experts in the country to 
make certain that all questions regarding 
possible adverse environmental effects are 
answered prior to mass production of the 
SST. 
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Aircraft flying at speeds in excess of sound 
create sonic booms. The Government’s pol- 
icy, however, is that the U.S. SST will not be 
allowed to fly over land at speeds or condi- 
tions that would cause a sonic boom to reach 
the ground. Last Friday, March 19, the Sen- 
ate passed my bill, S. 1117, the sonic boom 
and sideline noise bill. This bill would pro- 
hibit boom-producing airliner flights over 
U.S. territory and it would also restrict the 
airport noise levels made by the SST. This 
bill would also prevent foreign-made aircraft 
from making boom-producing flights above 
U.S. territory. This same ban was proposed 
by the Federal Aviation Administration, but 
now the Senate has—for the second time— 
approved this measure by a vote of 71 to 0. 

The sonic boom bill also requires the 
Transportation Department to modify all ap- 
propriate contracts for the development of 
prototype civil supersonic transport aircraft 
to provide that such contracts will not be 
satisfactorily completed until the contractors 
demonstrate that all production models de- 
veloped from the prototype aircraft can com- 
ply with the noise level standards at the 
noise measuring points now specified for new 
subsonic jet aircraft in section C36.3 and 
C36.5 (a) and (b) of appendix C—evaluated 
as prescribed by appendix B—of part 36 of 
the Federal Aviation Regulations, as in effect 
on the date of enactment of S. 1117. 

During House hearings, Dr. Leo Beranek. 
chairman of the SST Environmental Advisory 
Committee, said: 

“The noise objectives for the commercial 
SST are consistent with the noise levels 
specified in PAR. 36." 

He went on to say: 

“There does not appear any technical rea- 
son why a commercial supersonic transport 
cannot be built which will be acceptable 
with regard to noise, and we conclude from 
the other evidence that was presented to us 
and which is contained in reports that have 
been sent to the airlines for them to study, 
that this airplane will achieve the goals that 
the SST office has set up for it in terms of 
range and load-carrying factor.” 

I feel that this bill provides a strong 
guarantee to those environmentalists who 
fear persistent sonic booms and unreason- 
able airport noise created by the SST would 
not be prevented by the FAA. Some critics 
also believe that economic necessities will 
require supersonic flights over land in order 
to make this plane profitable. The passage 
of S. 1117 would ban these overland boom- 
producing flights, and such flight would not 
be needed in any case to make the SST eco- 
nomically successful, according to available 
market surveys. 

Concern has been raised over the ques- 
tion of emissions from the SST. This prob- 
lem, however, has been covered under the 
Air Quality Control Act which was passed 
last year. Regulations regarding aircraft 
emission are being developed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Similar misunderstandings exist with re- 
spect to aircraft noise. The amount of noise 
associated with the SST has been overstated 
by many of the program's opponents. Air- 
craft takeoff and approach nolse is the type 
of noise about which people who live in the 
neighborhoods adjacent to airports com- 
plain. The community noise level from an 
SST will be less than that of existing com- 
mercial jets. The “sideline” noise of the SST, 
which is confined almost entirely to the air- 
port, is anticipated to be about equal to the 
noise made by the present jets and the 
manufacturers are working diligently to in- 
sure that goal. In fact, a recent noise break- 
through has been made with the develop- 
ment of the “chute noise-suppressor”; with 
this equipment, the SST will easily meet the 
108 EPNdb standard for existing subsonic 
jets. 

Production of the U.S. SST will bring di- 
rect employment to 50,000 workers in Ameri- 
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can industry over a 15-year period. 
addition, approximately 100,000 jobs will be 
created as a secondary effect of the direc 
jobs. 

As George Meany, president of the 
CIO said before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

“Bad as conditions are in the Nation as a 
whole, they are even worse in centers of 
aerospace production. As Floyd Smith, presi- 
dent of the Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers told the House Appropriations Committee 
last week, and I quote, “The Nation’s aero- 
space centers have been disaster areas.’ It 
doesn’t take much digging into the facts to 
verify this description. In Connecticut, where 
United Aircraft is the major manufacturing 
employer, unemployment is 74, percent. In 
California, in communities surrounding 
Lockheed, McDonnell-Douglas and Aero Jet- 
General the jobless rate is almost 9 percent. 
In Seattle and its suburbs, the home base of 
Boeing, unemployment has risen to almost 
twice the national average. 

“In the past, when aerospace has experi- 
enced periodic declines, the companies have 
always tried to keep their pools of techno- 
logical expertise intact. The ax generally has 
fallen heaviest on production workers. They 
have felt it heaviest again this time. But now, 
for the first time, hard-to-replace teams of 
engineers, scientists, and technicians are also 
being chopped off. 

“During the last 18 months alone, 300,000 
people have been let go in aerospace plants 
around the country. This includes 17.3 per- 
cent of the technicians, 12.9 percent of the 
scientists and engineers, and 27% percent 
of the production workers. 

“Declines of such magnitude cannot be 
easily and quickly absorbed by other indus- 
tries. In fact, the shockwaves of aerospace 
unemployment have hit employers in other 
industries. In Seattle alone, 71,500 people are 
out of work.” 

This certainly is strong evidence regard- 
ing the employment issue. 

In addition to the future effect of the pro- 
duction SST program on employment and 
revenue levels, the current SST prototype 
program has an immediate favorable effect 
on employment in U.S, industry. This ef- 
fect—20,000 of the direct labor force working 
on the prototype program—vwill help stabilize 
employment at a time when the aviation in- 
dustry has been following a marked down- 
ward trend since mid-1968. 

I want to suggest something else: This 
has nothing to do with the merits or de- 
merits of the supersonic transport. But I 
have another reason for this. Almost 100,- 
000 people are walking the streets in two 
counties in Washington, and everybody, in- 
cluding the Federal Government, is trying to 
find jobs for them. 

This is a personal matter. It is pretty seri- 
ous. It just happens that situation exists in 
my State. We do not have a lot of jobs in- 
volved. We have only half of the contract, 
and approximately 78 percent of that work 
is going to be done by subcontractors; but 
every job counts out in Washington these 
days. 

I want to point out that I have a particu- 
lar reason for getting people back to work, 
doing something good for the future of the 
United States. I hope Senators will weigh 
the facts and forget the fantasies that have 
been raised by certain groups. 

One final issue deserves the most serious 
consideration by the Senate and that is the 
question raised by Senator Proxmire on the 
issue of whether the operation of a fleet of 
SST’s will have an impact on ozone concen- 
tration in the upper stratosphere, thus caus- 
ing an increase in the amount of ultraviolet 
energy passing through the stratosphere and 
atmosphere to the earth’s surface. Senator 
Proxmire’s leading authority, Dr. James Mc- 
Donald, has suggested that greater amounts 
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pf UV would cause increased cases of skin 
ancer, 

It appears to me that Dr. McDonald’s con- 
clusions may be premature. Dr. McDonald is 
he same scientist who stated that fiying 
saucers manned by humanoid-type creatures 
might have been responsible for power fail- 
ures in the Northeastern section of the 
United States—Housing hearing, July 29, 
1968, UFO: Symposium, J. Edward Roush, 
House Science and Astronautics Committee. 

However, regardless of the source of the 
theory, we who are responsible for the SST 
debate have sought out a reasonable opinion 
on this issue. The Department of Commerce 
Technical Advisory Board—SST panel—a 
group composed of 16 scientists from busi- 
ness and academia, none of whom are em- 
ployed by the Government, have commis- 
sioned a study of solar radiation and skin 
cancer. The panel project is under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Henriques, chairman of the 
Board of Technical Operations, Inc. Mr. Hen- 
riques is a photochemist by professional 
training. He contacted Dr. Harriet Hardy, as- 
sociate director of the Medical School at MIT, 
and she in turn commissioned a paper by 
M. A. Pathak, Ph. D., principal associate in 
dermatology, department of dermatology, 
Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and Thomas B, Fitzpatrick, 
M.D., professor of dermatology, Harvard Med- 
ical School, and chief of dermatology service, 
Massachusetts General Hospital. I am placing 
in the Recorp their paper entitled “Solar Ra- 
diation and Skin Cancer—A Brief Review.” 

May I read from page 21 of their paper: 

“Thus it appears that ozone concentration, 
irrespective of SST effects, is variable in 
terms of space, time, season, latitude, and is 
governed by natural complex processes which 
among others include photochemical proc- 
esses, atmospheric circulation, meteorologi- 
cal transport process, etc. The effect of the 
pollutants on solar ultraviolet energy and 
its day to day variation will in a limited 
manner contribute to the filtering effect of 
erythemogenic radiation. It is hard for us, 
therefore, to entirely agree with the views 
presented by Dr. James McDonald of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona for the following addition- 
al reasons: 

“1. The process of cancer induction by 
ultraviolet light appears to be cumulative 
and hence the total amount of exposure be- 
comes a very important factor rather than 
a single or a few severe exposures. The in- 
crease in the habit of sunbathing in our 
affluent society alone (creating more actual 
sunshine hours) would tend to shift the in- 
cidence of cancer of the skin irrespective of 
whether the spectral quality of solar radia- 
tion changes as a result of SST fleet opera- 
tions. 

“2. The cancers of skin, particularly basal 
cell epitheliomas and squamous cell carcino- 
mas are curable conditions. Skin cancer ac- 
counts for, at the most, two percent of all 
cancer deaths.” 

I hope that these conclusions will help to 
put into perspective this skin cancer charge. 
As many Senators know, I originally had 
passed the legislation that created the Na- 
tional Institute of Cancer. I also have very 
personal reasons for being concerned about 
cancer in any form; thus, I felt it vitally im- 
portant to present this new evidence to the 

| Senate. 

I do not disagree with the sincerity of the 
opponents in this matter. The only thing 

| that bothers me is that there has been a 
great deal of misinformation, quoting peo- 
ple here and quoting people there who know 
nothing about this problem at all and who 
are not qualified. 

The Senator from Wisconsin just men- 

| tioned an eminent environmentalist. What 
is an environmentalist today? Everybody is 
an environmentalist. Members of the Senate 
have a pretty good education in the environ- 

| ment, no matter what committee they serve 
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on. They listen to people from all walks of 
life talk about it. 

When we talk about not having an SST, 
we are saying no American SST. It is as sim- 
ple as that. That is what it amounts to, I do 
not know whether it is being suggested that 
we should completely fold up and not do 
anything about our present role in world 
aviation. If the proposal is defeated today, 
it will be leading America down the road, not 
to a second-rate nation in aviation, but a 
third-rate nation, when we now hold the 
lead. 

That has to be consistent, I am sure, with 
the environment. I have said many times 
that environment is a relative thing with a 
lot of people. We cannot all live near Wal- 
den’s Pond, but there must be somewhere 
between Walden’s Pond and disregard for the 
environment, or the people who manufacture 
motors in Wisconsin that pollute the air. 
There has got to be a position somewhere in 
the middle. 

This is how we built America with the 
newer and better technology. This is the 
strength of America. As my colleague so 
aptly said, we are likely to run into a tech- 
nological Appalachia in America, if we do not 
watch out. This has been the might and the 
strength of America, and I believe we can do 
it and be consistent with all the things that 
have been said here about the environment. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield the Senator 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. Macnuson. Mr. President, I established 
many, many years ago an order of priority. 
There are no priorities involved here at all. 
If we cancel this contract, we will have to 
pay out more money than is appropriated 
here. Where are we going to find that? 

In the Appropriations Committee, things 
stand on their own merits. I never could un- 
derstand, when we talk about these things, 
why a great big country like the United 
States, with the technology we have, cannot 
do both things. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's addi- 
tional minute has expired. 

Mr. Macnuson. You are letting American 
air superiority go down the drain, and a few 
years from now we will be a third-rate power 
in world aviation. 

The Senator from Wisconsin can bring in 
25 scientists on this side, and I will bring 25 
on the other side, put them all together in a 
room, and they never will agree on anything. 
There is only one way we can find out, and 
that is to build these two prototypes. 

Someone has asked, “How can you find out 
with 100 hours?” Listen to me: No one sug- 
gests that is all we have to fly a prototype. 
We can fly it a thousand hours-if we need to. 
If the results are not satisfactory or sufficient, 
I would be the first to say, “Fly it 5,000 hours, 
if you have to, to find out what we need to 
know.” That 100 hours is Just the usual thing 
that is put in contracts when you build 
planes. 

So I do not know. When you say, “No SST,” 
do you mean “No American SST?” If that is 
what Senators want, so be it. But I just can- 
not believe that Congress wants to say, “Lock 
it up and put it in mothballs,” after we have 
spent more than $800 million, and the com- 
panies have spent almost 24 percent of that 
amount; and the airlines have put in, what 
is it, $82 million already, on more than 120 
orders? 

Do we want to say that, because some argu- 
ments are left unanswered. I do not know 
some of these unknowns myself. I do not 
think any of us know them. Do we want to 
say that, for the sake of some arguments 
about it, we are just going to walk away and 
quit? 

I have heard a lot about priorities. Mr. 
Presideit, I have sat on the Appropriations 
Committee, handling all of the things that 
the opponents have been talking about, deal- 
ing time after time with the question of 
priorities, how much money for rapid transit 
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have I fought for? How much for urban re- 
newal? Who has done more than I have, 
moneywise, to promote health programs, or 
social welfare? I take my hat off to no one in 
the Senate in being a champion of the peo- 
ple’s concerns. 

The cancer scare: I think that was a cruel 
thing to do to me. I received a letter today 
from a teacher in my State, a grade school 
teacher, who said: 

“You must be for cancer, because you are 
for the SST.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's 7 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. MaGcnuson. Mr. President, I do not 
like to belabor this matter, but every time I 
hear the Senator from Wisconsin, I feel com- 
pelled to stand up and correct the RECORD. 
Otherwise, I would not take up the time of 
the Senate. 

I put in the Recorp yesterday, and we have 
heard here, the fact that there are eminent 
scientists—I put statements from many of 
them in the Record yesterday—who disagree, 
I use the word “eminent” because the Senator 
from Wisconsin uses it all the time. Their 
testimony is just opposite of the Senator from 
Wisconsin's experts. So here we are again, 
keeping hammering away at this business 
and really there are many unknowns. 

But I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from Dr. Singer, 
published in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing, on this subject of the environment, 
which I think is quite pertinent. I add this to 
the views of the other very eminent scien- 
tists whose statements I put in the RECORD 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the letter was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“EENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS AND THE SST 


Can a fleet of SSTs really produce harmful 
effects on the atmosphere, on the climate, or 
on human health? This has become the burn- 
ing question in the SST debate, since it is 
now generally accepted that the noise prob- 
lem is licked and the sonic boom confined 
to the ocean routes. At this moment, the op- 
ponents have no proof whatever that harm- 
ful effects will be produced and the sup- 
porters cannot be 100 percent sure that harm- 
ful effects may not exist. While this is a fair 
way to state the situation, it is of little help 
to those who seek guidance. And, to make 
matters worse, both the supporters and the 
opponents are inundating the public and 
the Congress with misleading and irrelevant 
information. According to the Boeing Com- 
pany, one SST is equivalent to three cars; 
according to the Sierra Club, a fleet of 500 
SSTs is equivalent to 100 million cars. Both 
sides are correct if one reads the fine print; 
yet both statements are misleading and com- 
pletely irrelevant; cars do not drive in the 
stratosphere. 

“Then what can we say for sure at the pres- 
ent time? That the two SST prototypes which 
are under debate now will cause no environ- 
mental effects whatsoever. The environmen- 
tal impact of the prototypes is a non- 
problem. But should we not be concerned 
about the effects of a fleet of commercial 
SST's? Well, the degree of concern which has 
been expressed by scientists seems to depend 
on their emotional involvement with the 
SST project. Yet the considered opinion of 
the governmental advisory committee made 
up of the most knowledgeable scientific ex- 
perts is this: We can be reasonably sure that 
the pollution effects will be well within the 
natural climatic variations and therefore will 
not be harmful. Water vapor, ozone, dust 
content in the stratosphere—all of these vary 
due to natural causes—far beyond additions 
from an SST fleet. How sure is “reasonably 
sure”? Assigning a number is subjective, but 
I personally would choose 95 per cent. This is 
not good enough; one needs to be 100 per cent 
sure before p with a commercial 
SST fleet in the future. In order to make re- 
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fined predictions, we need more data. The 
major purpose of our committee is to shape 
a research program which will get the neces- 
sary data, Consider, for example, the skin 
cancer controversy, which depends on the 
argument that the water vapor from the SST 
engine exhaust will diminish the ozone con- 
tent and thereby increase ultraviolet radia- 
tion reaching the surface. This connection is 
based only on theoretical calculations. But 
the actual data which have become available 
show that while the water vapor content has 
increased in the stratosphere recently, the 
total ozone concentration has also in- 
creased—a contradictory result but a meas- 
urement which seems to eliminate the basis 
for the skin cancer argument. Once we under- 
stand this apparent contradiction and our 
predictions can be absolutely sure, then and 
only then will our government allow a com- 
mercial SST project to proceed. I note in 
passing that environmental concerns have 
not held back the Soviet Union, and have had 
no impact on the Concorde project in Europe. 

“One final thought. What if we are wrong 
after all and if adverse effects are produced 
after the SST fleet goes into commercial 
operation? Are the effects reversible? For- 
tunately they are; if an SST fleet is stopped 
from flying, any pollution effects and cli- 
matic consequences would disappear in a 
matter of one to two years. Again, we have 
Mother Nature to guide us, because natural 
upsets in the stratosphere produced by vol- 
canoes and hurricanes have not caused 
irreversible change—in spite of the fact that 
they meet quantities of material vastly 
greater than SSTs. 

“What about the alternative to SSTs—sub- 
sonic jets flying below the stratosphere. Un- 
like SSTs, they produce contrails which 
would increase average cloudiness and could 
give rise to effects on the world climate. 
In summary, then, we can say that environ- 
mental concerns should be given relativeiy 
little weight in making a decision today on 
completing the SST prototypes. 

“S. FRED SINGER, 
“Chairman, SST Environmental Advisory 
Committee. 

“WASHINGTON.” 

Mr. MacGnuson. It is true that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has taken an 
opposite position on this subject. There are 
many unknowns, and that is the reason 
why we are here, seeking to fund the proto- 
types. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a lengthy 
article published in the Washington Post 
last Sunday, about the Soviet SST. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“SOVIETS APPEAR NEARER TO PRODUCING 
SUPERSONIC AIRLINER 


“(By Anthony Astrachan) 


“Moscow, March 20.—Soviet pilots ‘will 
start mastering’ the Tupolev—144 supersonic 
transport this year, according to the Soviet 
minister of civil aviation. 

“The T—144 thus appears closer to produc- 
tion and use than either of its troubled 
Western competitors, the Anglo-French Con- 
corde or the American SST. 

“But no date has been publicly set for the 
Soviet plane to start service. In 1968, So- 
viet officials predicted a start in March 1970. 
In 1969, they put the date at early 1973. 
A year ago they put it at 1975. Nothing has 
been heard since on an official basis. 

“Moscow observers are almost unanimous 
that the T-144 will solve neither the ecologi- 
cal nor the economic problems that seem 
likely to abort the Western supersonic trans- 
ports. 

“They feel that those factors, combined 
with traditional Soviet marketing disabili- 
ties, will prevent the U.S.S.R. from selling 
many T-144s to Western airlines. Warnings 
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from American aviation officials that the 
Soviets will sell many planes appear from 
here to be part of the lobbying effort for 
congressional approval of the Boeing SST 
rather than prudent conclusions drawn from 
available facts. 

“It is true that Aviaexport, the Soviet orga- 
nization for selling aircraft abroad, has been 
advertising the T-144 in such publications 
as Aviation Week and Jane’s Directory of 
World Aircraft. 


“THREE MOTIVATIONS 


“Moscow observers find three probable mo- 
tivations for this: an intent or wishful 
thought of actual sales, a desire to build 
Soviet prestige when Western manufactur- 
ers cannot yet advertise supersonic trans- 
ports, and a desire to fuel the American 
lobbying effort for the SST. 

“The last possibility reflects the fact that 
the Soviet aircraft industry has no guar- 
antee of the precise dimensions of its slice 
of the resource pie. If the U.S. Congress ap- 
propriates more money for the SST, Soviet 
aircraft makers can turn to the Kremlin 
and say, in effect, “You have to give us the 
rubles to finish the TU-144 because the 
Americans are going ahead.’ 

“Efforts of the kind made on behalf of the 
SST by men like Najeeb Halaby of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and astronaut Neil Arm- 
strong are known to be used by their Soviet 
equivalents in the Kremlin’s internal 'obby- 
ing. 

“So far as the ecological problem goes, the 
Soviets have made public no facts about the 
TU-144's sonic boom except for statements 
by a test pilot and test-flight passengers that 
they could not hear it. 


“POLLUTION PROBLEMS 


“The U.S.S.R. is much less pollution-con- 
scious than the West. Both its pollution and 
its relatively feeble efforts to solve pollution 
problems are concentrated more on water 
than on air. In Soviet society, citizens are 
not allowed to organize pressure groups 


against Kremlin-approved projects like the 
TU-144 of the kind that encouraged the 
U.S. Senate to stop funds for the SST last 
year, and the House to cut off funds this 
past week. 

“The sonic-boom problem is smaller here 
than in the West because the Soviet Union 
is sparsely populated, compared to the 
United States and Western Europe. Aeroflot 
could conceivably route planes around urban 
areas and minimize the effect of booms more 
thoroughly than is possible in the West. 

“That depends on the routes chosen, Alexei 
A. Tupolev, designer of the TU-—144, said two 
years ago that it would operate on routes 
over 1,200 miles long. Most Moscow observ- 
ers think it would be uneconomical on routes 
under 2,000 miles. 

“That would still allow a TU—144 to fly east- 
ward from Moscow, Kiev or Leningrad to 
Alma Ata, Novosibirsk, Irkutsk or Khaba- 
rovsk, approximately 4,000 miles from Mos- 
cow in the Soviet Par East. 

“One rumor now being heard says that the 
TU-—144 will go into service on the Moscow- 
Khabarovsk run in October. Efforts to trace 
the rumor to its source have wound up in 
Washington and Paris more than in Soviet 
officialdom. 

“FOREIGN SERVICE 


“The same is true of rumors of imminent 
supersonic services to Karachi, New Delhi, 
and Calcutta. Soviet officials spoke two or 
three years ago of TU-—144 flights to Tokyo 
and New York are beyond the craft’s 4,040- 
mile range from Moscow. 

“All these flights would involve flying, pre- 
sumably at subsonic speeds, over thickly pop- 
ulated areas like the U.S.S.R. west of Mos- 
cow, Western Europe and northern India. Yet 
Tupoley said the TU-144 was designed to 
travel at supersonic speed ‘almost during the 
entire flight time.’ 
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“On the economic side, the Soviets hav 
said only, ‘Economists have estimated a 
the cost of a flight on the TU-144 will na 
exceed that on subsonic planes. 


ing four-engine jets, which in turn woul 
require at least a 25 per cent surcharge o: 
regular passenger fares. 

“If that is true of the TU-144, the Soviel 
statement becomes simply a promise that th 
government will absorb these extra costs. I| 
already absorbs much of the cost of housin; 
and public transport, including existing ra 
and plane fares, as necessary social services 

“PASSENGER SEATING 


“Cost estimates start with the fact tha 
the TU-144 will carry up to 120 passenge: 
in rows of three seats on one side and two o. 
the other, compared to 128 to 144 in pairs o. 
seats on the Concorde. The Boeing SS 
which will carry 300 passengers if it is eve: 
built, is not strictly comparable. 

“Tupolev said the TU-—144 seating arrange 
ment in a plane roughly the same size a 
the Concorde was made possible by the fac’ 
that the main undercarriage of the TU-144 
retracts into the wings in the direction o; 
flight, while that of the Concorde retrac 
into the fuselage at right angles to flight, i.e. 
in line with the wingspan. Tupolev suggested 
this meant less drag on his aircraft. 

“The maximum rated speed of the TU-14 
is 1,550 mph at 65,000 feet; the maximum 
it has been reported as reaching was 1,454 
mph at 51,000 feet in a test last Nov. 12. Th 
Concorde is rated at 1,450 mph at 54,000 fee 

“The TU-144 will have a range of 4,040 
miles compared to 3,600 for the Concorde 

“The Soviet engine thrust is similar to thg 
Concorde—35,000 to 40,000 pounds according 
to Halaby, who saw the TU-144 two year 
ago. The TU-—144's four engines are clustered 
together in the center of the plane unde: 
the fuselage, while the Concorde’s are lo 
cated in pairs under the wings. Tupolev said 
the Soviet design means that if one enging 
fails, it will be easier to prevent inadverten 
turns of the aircraft. 


“COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS 


“The Concorde takeoff weight will be 385, 
000 pounds, compared to 330,000 for the TU: 
144, 


“Both planes have bent noses like a bird’ 
beak—the Tupolev slightly more so. Alexe 
Tupolev said this was to maximize the cock 
pit field of vision while eliminating the tra 
ditional “canopy” to reduce drag. 

“The performance of the TU-144 is un 
known except in the most general terms. Hal 
aby and Armstrong praised it without see 
ing it in flight. Its chief test pilot, Eduard 
Yelyan, said the plane was a great succes 
and “much easier to control than subsoni 
aircraft.” 

“Yelyan added that all flight characteris 
tics had “proved better than the designed 
ones.” He said the plane generated less nois 
than a conventional jet inside the passenge: 
cabin. 

“The plane “trembled slightly” as it ex 
ceeded the speed of sound, but Yelyan said 
this was not likely to be noticed in the pas 
senger compartment. Western passengers on 
all Soviet aircraft—prop, turbojet and je 
have noticed more vibration than on the 
Western equivalent. This is no reflection 
on their safety but it reduces passenger com. 
fort and might conceivably refiect facto 
that would shorten aircraft life. 

“ON-BOARD COMPUTER 

“Up to 90 per cent of TU-—144 flight opera 
tions are performed by an on-board com 
puter “that calculates the course and th 
best trajectory and prepares the necess 
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information for landing.” The plane will 
therefore carry no navigator and have only 
three people in the cockpit—pilot, copilot 
and flight engineer to check the equipment. 

“This may be a tribute to Soviet tech- 
nology. But Soviet scientists have said that 
their computers are 5 to 15 years behind the 
West’s, or reasons including poor component 
reliability, and specialists will be watching to 
see how the TU—144 computer checks out in 
performance. 

“However good the plane is, Soviet mar- 
keting disabilities remain a factor. The first 
is a penchant for secrecy that might pre- 
vent Western civil aviation authorities from 
learning what they want to know about how 
an aircraft is made as well as how it per- 
forms. The Soviets have seldom if ever per- 
mitted foreigners to make a thorough inspec- 
tion of an aircraft factory. 

“Despite the signs of Soviet interest in 
Western sales, the Aviaexport advertising is 
rich in colors and poor in specifications. So 
little is known about the TU-144 that West- 
ern sources report nose-to-tail lengths vary- 
ing from 188 ft. 6 in. to 196 ft. 10 in., and 
wing spans from 72 ft. to 88 ft. 3 in. The dif- 
ferences may reflect modifications in design 
that have also been rumored, but Soviet 
sources have not said which are the latest 
figures. 

The second marketing problem is the tra- 
ditional Soviet inability to provide service 
and spare parts on a basis acceptable to the 
West. Only the defense industry produces 
adequate service systems or spare parts here. 
Foreign buyers do get preference, as in the 
case of Volga cars sold abroad, because the 
Soviets usually do try to live up to contracts. 
Users in Nigeria and Finland still have not 
found Soviet performance equal to the 
West's. 

“COST ESTIMATES 


“Third is the fact that Soviet accounting 
methods lead to what Westerners regard as 
inaccurate cost estimates, even if there is no 
conscious intention to cheat. 

Fourth is the simple fact that Soviet in- 


ternational aircraft have never been as com- 
fortable for passengers as their Western 
equivalents, though Tupolev rated passenger 
comfort a prime consideration in the design 
of the TU-—144. 

“All these factors led to dissatisfaction with 
the performance of Soviet Ilyushin aircraft 
sold to Ghana over 10 years ago. Romania 
bought British BAC-llls when it presum- 
ably could have had Soviet planes. Western 
airlines will be watching with interest the 
performance of YAK-40 medium-range jets 
recently sold to Italy, to see how these prob- 
lems have been overcome. 

“Some observers believe that if the TU-144 
is successful, competition in world markets 
will come less from attempts to sell the craft 
to Western airlines than from selling faster 
service to that handful of passengers that 
would rather cross the Atlantic in two hours 
instead of seven, or Siberia in three hours 
instead of 10. 

“The standard of service on Aeroflot makes 
Westerners think the latter choice would 
well be worth a surcharge. Such reactions 
warn against overrating Soviet competition 
for passenger-miles. But the Soviet airline, 
which now serves 60 contries, is extending 
its international routes. Its standards may 
go up as it moves into more competitive 
routes—although the cancellation for Scan- 
dinavian Airlines training for 40 Aeroflot 
hostesses is not a good omen.” 

Mr. Macnuson. I call to the attention of 
the Senate that there are headlines in every 
paper tonight, all over the country, that the 
Russians want to sell their SST here. A head- 
line is not usually conclusive, but it bears 
some resemblance to the story in most cases. 

Lastly, I wish to put into the RECORD, 
before I take a little time for myself for 
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some remarks I wish to make, that I have 
gone to some effort, the last 3 days—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes, 

To find out what would be the cost of 
cancellation. We have different figures, but 
I think all of us agree on a certain round 
figure as to the costs. 

But I went further and I asked what the 
cost would be as to layoffs of 14,000 direct 
employees. Using what even the economists 
cited by the Senator from Wisconsin ac- 
knowledge, the multiplier effect of 2'4- or 3- 
to-1, it would give us a total of approximately 
40,000 employees, either directly or indirectly 
employed, who would be subject to layoffs. 
The total welfare and unemployment cost 
for these people, based upon a minimum 
figure of $3,000 a year for each employee, 
would be $126 million a year. This is what 
we will have to pay, on the average layoff 
of those people who have some expertise in 
the aerospace industry, when they have been 
laid off over a year because they cannot find 
anything anyplace else. I suppose they would 
like to go to Philadelphia and work on rapid 
transit, but it just does not work that way 
in the real world. Incidentally, we have 
some money in this bill for rapid transit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the figures on unemployed defense and 
aerospace engineers, scientists, and techni- 
cians be printed in the RECORD at this time. 

I might add, that conditions have worsened 
considerably since these figures were com- 
piled in the autumn of 1970. I would also 
like printed additional statistics on the vital 
impact nationally of the SST program. 

There being no objection, the material was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1971. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNUSON: We are enclos- 
ing a table on unemployment among aero- 
space and defense engineers, scientists and 
technicians in selected areas in response to 
a recent request from Mr. Mike Stewart of 
your staff. The table is based on data devel- 
oped by affiliated State employment security 
agencies as part of a survey conducted by the 
Manpower Administration in 24 areas which 
were significantly affected by defense and 
aerospace layoffs. Together, these 24 areas 
account for at least 35,800 of the 50-65,000 
such individuals we estimate are unemployed 
in these occupational classifications. 

The area unemployment data shown in the 
table are as of the fall of 1970. More recent 
information from other sources indicate that 
while total defense and aerospace employ- 
ment has continued to edge down since then, 
the unemployment situation for displaced 
aerospace engineers, scientists and techni- 
cians has not altered significantly. This may 
not be true in each of the areas listed, how- 
ever. 

The unemployment figures shown in the 
table also represent somewhat less than the 
total number of defense and aerospace lay- 
offs affecting engineers, scientists and tech- 
nicians. Persons who have found jobs in other 
industries or activities (as well as in de- 
fense or aerospace), plus those who have 
retired, outmigrated or left the local labor 
force for other reasons, are not included in 
the unemployment estimate. 

Sincerely, 
Matcotm R. LOVELL, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower. 
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Number of unemployed—defense and aero- 
space engineers, scientists and technicians, 
selected areas, autumn 1970 


Alabama; Huntsville 
California: 
Los Angeles 
Orange County --- 


Connecticut: Hartford 
Florida: Cape Kennedy. 
Georgia: Atlanta 
Illinois: Chicago 
Indiana: Crane .. 


Maryland: Baltimore 
Massachusetts: Boston -._ 
Missouri: St. Louis. 

New York: Long Island... 
Ohio: Columbus 


NA: Not available 
1 Less than 100. 


In some instances data shown represent 
minimum levels, and are based solely on the 
number of unemployment insurance claim- 
ants and/or job registrants at public employ- 
ment offices. 

Number of unemployed in all areas is 
somewhat less than the number of aerospace 
and defense layoffs in these occupational 
classifications. Persons who have found other 
jobs (whether or not in related occupations 
or industries), who have retired, outmigrated 
or otherwise left the local labor force are 
not included in these statistics. 

Areas listed are standard metropolitan 
statistical or labor areas, and generally con- 
sist of one or more counties. 

Source: Special survey data from State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies. 

National Impact—SST Vital Summary 
Statistics 
Prototype peak manpower, direct 
and indirect Boeing/GE and first- 
tier subs (jobs) 
Production peak manpower 

A/C) direct and indirect, Boeing/ 

GE, and first-tier subs (jobs)... 81,979 
Production peak manpower (with 

multiplier factor of 3) (jobs)... 250,000 


23, 627 


Total subcontracts awarded proto- 
type through Dec. 31, 1970: 
Boeing (in millions) 
GE (in millions) 


$216.4 
$118.3 


Total (in millions) 


Total number of actual suppliers 
(Boeing and GE) thru Dec. 31, 


Total number of States—prototype 
first tier receiving subcontracts 
thru Dec. 31, 1970 

Total potential number (Boeing/ 
GE) first-tier suppliers—proto_-__ 

Total potential number (Boeing/ 
GE) first tier suppliers—prod_-__-. 

Total number of States—production 
first tier receiving potential sub- 
contracts (Over $100,000) : 
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Total contracts Awarded Boeing and GE 
Through Dec. 31, 1970 (all States) 


Boeing, Jan. 1, 1967, through 


GE, Jan. 1, 1967 through Dec. 
31, 1970: 


Total Boeing & GE_... 334,830,054 


1 Includes $5,485,963 that GE cannot brake 
out by state due to feature of computer 
program. 

Major airframe and engine prototype, sub- 
contract dollars awarded by State, Jan. 1, 
1967, through Dec. 31,1970 

Total value 

of awards 

$108, 939 
14, 417, 795 
5. 306 
--- 106, 022, 961 


California 
Colorado 


32, 047, 325 
877, 445 
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Total value 

of awards 
480 

13, 465, 101 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


4, 181, 950 
154, 612 
2,417, 876 
3, 573, 595 
82 

313, 350 
1, 193, 470 
3,357,215 
54, 507 

1, 387, 738 
25 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Grand total subcontract 
awards, Boeing and GE. 329, 341, 243 


1ST TIER BOEING AND G.E. TOTAL SUBCONTRACT DOLLAR IMPACT, PHASE III PROTOTYPE AND PRODUCTION (550 A/C) 
CALIFORNIA 


Total contracts 
awarded Jan. 1, 
1967 through 
Dec. 31, 1970 p 


Total potential 
suppliers, 


Total potential 
phase III 
contract 


Total potential 
suppliers, 
production 


Total potential 
production 


otype contract! 


$23, 063, 164 
82, 959, 797 


Total TBC and G.E......- 106, 022, 961 


152 
202 


354 


$32, 000, 000 
126, 800, 000 


158, 800, 000 


$2, 170, 000, 000 
3, 795, 000, 000 


5, 965, 000, 000 


290 
804 


1, 094 


1 The palatial a peak labor subcontract 1st tier suppliers in the State of California (Boeing and G.E.) of paged pana 
f the 82,000 job re- 


is part o! 


s of the projected total national impact of the SST production effort. Both direct productive jobs a! 


lated in direct or burden people are included in the total peak labor figures. The potential subcontract production dollars is expressed 


in time period (escalated) dollars. 


Note: The above potential jobs total and by State or area do not consider such additional considerations as the impact of payrol, 
dollars (or jobs) for goods and services, and local tax revenues to a local economy due to the multiplier effect. This multiplier effect 


when applied, increases the above total by a factor of 3. 


Mr. Macnuson. There is another cost added 
to the whole thing, when we have unemploy- 
ment in this country. Now I am going to take 
the whole group, and this comes from not 
only the Department of Commerce but also 
the Department of Labor, and I want to 
put in the Recorp the cost of finishing the 
prototypes, the potential profit from sales, 
and the number of direct layoffs. It runs 
into a total of almost $360 million. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this material printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

Cost of finishing prototypes: $477,000,000. 

Direct layoffs: 14,000 (times 3) total, 42,- 
000. 
Average annual salary/wage: $12,000 ($5,- 
005,000 total). 

Federal, State, and local taxes loss (32 per- 
cent salary): $3,850 annually per employee. 
(Wall Street Journal and Washington Post). 

Welfare/unemployment costs: $3,000 an- 
nually per employee. 

Total loss per employee: $6,850 annually. 

Average aerospace layoff time: 18 months 
(Wall Street Journal). 

$42,000 times $6,850 times 1.5 years equals 
$436.6 million. 

$477 million minus $436.6 million equals 
$40.4 million equals 20 cents per capita. 

Potential profit/capita divided by poten- 
tial loss per capita equals $34.31 divided by 
20 cents equals 170.1 odds. 


Mr. Macnuson. I also have a statement 
on the potential per capita profit on the SST 
and the potential loss and some other figures 
on that point. Here is one figure we have 
never considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. Macnuson. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

The distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury testified at some length, in clear and 
concise testimony, on the balance of pay- 
ments involved in this matter. The con- 
servative figure that we are talking about is 
at least $22 billion in our balance-of-pay- 
ments account. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the United States now imports 
more than it exports of ships, movies, 
cameras, optics, consumer goods, food bever- 
ages, and automobiles. Its greatest export 
item, the most salable item we have had for 
10 years, cash on the barrelhead, has been 
airplanes. We have sold abroad almost $11 
billion worth of airplanes in the last 5 years, 
cash on the barrelhead, and this has been 
the difference. 

One SST—just one—sold overseas would 
offset the import of 20,000 Volkswagens and 
200,000 Japanese TV sets. This is something 
to consider in this matter, too. I want to 
put that in the Recorp. 

Also, I have more answers by eminent 
scientists to what I think have been irre- 
sponsible statements regarding water vapor, 
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ultraviolet rays, and other matters. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this material 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SIMPLE SUPERSONIC TRUTHS 
SST AND ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE 

Critics speculate that SST operations may 
affect the moisture balance in the strato- 
sphere, 12 miles above the earth. 

One large thunderstorm puts as much 
water vapor into the stratosphere as an en- 
tire fleet or SST’s making four flights per 
day. But there are 3,000 to 6,000 thunder- 
storms active around the world continuously. 

Is it really reasonable that the SST fleet 
could affect weather? 

HOW TO PAY FOR IMPORTS 


The United States now imports more dol- 
lars than it exports of: ships;, movies; cam- 
eras; optics; consumer goods; steel; food; 
feed; beverages; and automobiles. 

Its greatest export item is aircraft, engines 
and parts. 

One SST sold overseas will offset the im- 
port of 20,000 Volkswagens or 200,000 Japa- 
nese TV sets. 

OZONE, ULTRA-VIOLET AND SST’S 

There have been irresponsible statements 
that water vapor from SST exhausts will 
decrease the atmosphere’s ozone content and 
thereby increase ultra-violet radiation at 
the earth’s surface. Some have carelessly 
added that this could increase skin cancer 
in man. 

FACTS 


1. Measurements of high-altitude ozone 
over Caribou, Maine showed that, during a 
two-week period, the natural ozone content 
varied over sixty times as much as calcula- 
tions would predict for a fleet of 500 SSTs 
operating over a two-year period. 

2. At the single weather station which has 
measured both water vapor and ozone con- 
tent, water vapor has increased 50 percent 
(from 2 parts per million to 3 parts per mil- 
lion) from 1963 to 1970, but the ozone con- 
tent has increased (about 5 percent) instead 
of decreasing. 

8. The MIT Study of Critical Environmen- 
tal Problems (SCEP) group has stated—“that 
the reduction of ozone due to interaction 
with water vapor or other exhaust gases 
should be insignificant.” 

COMMENTS OF DR. WILL KELLOGG 


(Director, Laboratory of Atmospheric Sci- 
ences to House Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation Appropriations, March 3, 1971, in 
reply to statement of Dr. James McDonald 
that a 1 percent decrease in ozone can re- 
sult in a 5-10 percent increase in skin can- 
cer.) 

1. The 1-2 percent change in ozone pre- 
dicted for a 500-airplane SST fleet compares 
with 50-75 percent fluctuations from day to 
day, season to season and place to place. 

2. This change is equivalent to going from 
sea level to Denver or going about 50-100 
miles north or south. 

3. If Dr. McDonald is right about his skin 
cancer estimate, you can reduce your ex- 
posure the same amount—if you go out in 
the sun every day of your life—by wearing a 
hat for one day during your life. 

4. If you only go out in the sun on week- 
ends, you would get the same result by wear- 
ing a hat once in 200 years. 

5. If you like to sit on the beach, you 
would get this reduction by covering your 
bikini with a bath robe about once in 2,000 
years! 

“It seems to me that this kind of thing 
puts the McDonald type of argument into 


perspective.” 
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SST “POLLUTION” OF UPPER ATMOSPHERE 


Calculations indicate that a 500-airplane 
fleet of SSTs could add something less than 1 
percent to the natural “background” of par- 
ticles in the upper atmosphere—oil com- 
panies advise they can remove 80 percent of 
the sulfur content of present jet fuels, if 
that’s what’s wanted. 

But, the two scientific measurements made 
of natural particulates at the altitude vary 
by 30 fold, a difference of 3,000%. 

And, one major volcanic eruption ejects 
more material into the upper atmosphere 
than a fleet of 50,000 SSTs! 

SST opponents have fantastically exagger- 
ated the possible effect of a 500-SST fleet, 
much less the effect of the present program, 
which is limited to two prototypes! 

THE SST AND CARBON DIOXIDE 

Critics contend that a fleet of SSTs flying 
at high altitudes could increase carbon di- 
oxide in the atmosphere and, through the 
“greenhouse effect,” increase the earth’s tem- 
perature. (Like glass in a greenhouse, car- 
bon dioxide should let in the sunlight, but 
hold in heat reflected back from the earth). 
Theoretically, it should work that way. But— 

1. A 600-airplane SST fleet would affect the 
world’s carbon dioxide by less than % of 1%. 

2. Man’s total effect on the world’s carbon 
dioxide throughout history has been small; 
it is known that the earth’s carbon dioxide 
has increased over the past half century. 

3. However, the earth's average tempera- 
ture is presently decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. 

The MIT study of Critical Environmen- 
tal Problems (SCEP) group concluded, 
“Based on these calculations, we have con- 
cluded that no problems should arise from 
the introduction of carbon dioxide and that 
the reduction of ozone due to interaction 
with water vapor or other exhaust gases 
should be insignificant.” 

SST’S WILL DECREASE CONTROLS 


SST opponents have frequently pointed 
fingers without checking the facts, even cur- 
sorily. 

They suggest that SSTs flying at altitudes 
of 60,000 feet and up, above most of the at- 
mospheric turbulence, will blanket some re- 
gions with contrails. But the facts are— 

1. WWII bombers sometimes flew high 
enough to produce contrails. 

2. Present jet aircraft cruise at altitudes 
between 30,000 and 40,000 feet where, at 
normal temperatures, contrails usually oc- 
cur, 

3. At SST cruise altitudes the temperature 
is practically never low enough for contrail 
formation. 

4. In more than 200,000 hours of supersonic 
military operations above 60,000 feet, there 
have been NO reported observations of con- 
trails. 

Replacing subsonic jets with supersonic 
transports will decrease contrails. 

SST MANPOWER AND WAGES 


Over a ten-year production period the U.S. 
SST program will provide one billion, forty 
million manhours of work and will pay at 
least four billion, eight hundred million dol- 
lars in direct wages to U.S. workers. 

POWERFUL CAN BE CLEAN 

A brand-new car (even an economy im- 
port) with all the latest anti-pollution equip- 
ment, creates more pollution per mile than— 
this SST smokeless engine which, at nearly 
100,000 H.P., is the world’s most powerful! 

Mr, MaGNuson. Mr. President, the case is 
far from complete on the environmental 
aspects of the SST. Contrary to press reports 
and sensational charges before congressional 
committees, no valid scientific conclusions 
have been reached concerning possible effects 
on world weather and climatic hazards, in- 
cluding any increase in ultraviolet radiation. 
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A panel of nationally eminent scientists 
appointed early this year by Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice Stans to study possible 
environmental concerns associated with the 
proposed supersonic transport met just last 
week in Boulder, Colorado, to organize a 
study that is expected to take at least three 
months. 

The panel includes: Dr. Frederick Hen- 
riques, photochemist, Technical Operations, 
Inc.; Dr. Harriet L. Hardy, M.D., assistant 
medical director, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Joseph Hirschfelder, chem- 
ist, Theoretical Institute, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Paul P. MacCready, Jr., meteorolo- 
gist, Meterological Research, Inc.; Dr. Thomas 
Malone, meteorologist, University of Con- 
necticut; and Dr. Richard S. Miller, ecologist, 
School of Forestry, Yale University. 

Liaison members are: Capt. Hugh Albers, 
U.S. Navy, Department of Defense, Pentagon; 
Dr. Stanley Greenfield, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency; Dr. Lester Machta, NOAA 
Environmental Research Laboratories; Dr. 
Richard Strombotne, Department of Trans- 
portation; Dr. William Kirchhoff, National 
Bureau of Standards; Mr. Richard Broun, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; and Mr. Martin Prochnik, Department 
of Interior. 

In addition, the panel has invited 19 inter- 
ested scientists from a wide range of disci- 
plines to contribute input. 

In announcing the panel February 3, Sec- 
retary Stans charged the group with deter- 
mining whether existing research efforts, here 
and abroad, plus the Department of Trans- 
portation research program, are adequate to 
produce definitive and timely answers to 
pressing environmental questions. He cau- 
tioned: 

“The environmental aspects of supersonic 
flight have received major attention and mil- 
lion dollars of research attention over the 
past 12 years, he said. Based on informa- 
tion from past and ongoing research, no 
significant effects on the weather and climate 
due to the SST program have been identified. 
However, in the absence of complete data, 
and because sufficient uncertainties exist, I 
believe that additional information should 
be obtained and analyzed.” 


CANCELLATION OF SST DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
HUMAN RESOURCE COST 


12,700 worker layoff (direct) : 


Payroll loss (1 yr.) including Millions 


Unemployment benefits 
(39 weeks) 
Food stamps (1 yr.) ------------- 
25,300 worker layoff (indirect) : 
Payroll loss (6 mos.) including 


Unemployment benefits 
(25 weeks) 
Food stamps (6 mos.) ---------- 


New aerospace unempl./retraining 
legislation (minimum) 


Cancellation of contracts. 

Advance royalties payback 

Airline risk money payback 

Increased overhead rates (other 
Gov't. contracts) 


Total (less sunk costs of 
$864M) 


Human Resources Costs=% of total addi- 
tional costs of cancellation. 
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SST TRUE TERMINATION COSTS 


If a method of providing private financing 
cannot be found, those who voted against 
the continuance of the U.S. Supersonic 
Transport will have cost the nation’s econ- 
omy more than was required to complete 
the two prototype aircraft. With sunk costs 
of $864 million as to March 30, 1971, $478 
million additional U.S. government invest- 
ment was required to complete this on time, 
on cost program. The total government in- 
vestment would have been $1.342 billion by 
mid 1973. Besides losing any opportunity to 
recover the sunk costs, the cancellation will 
result in additional losses to the economy, 
increased state and U.S. government costs 
of $677 million. The documentation of the 
costs are included in the appendices to this 
report. The total loss, including funds spent 
to date will be $1.541 billion by mid 1972. A 
summary is as follows: 

Incremental costs and losses of cancellation 

Millions 

Direct loss (cancellation costs plus 
effect on major and first tier sub- 
contractors) 

Indirect Loss (Effect on balance of 
subcontractors supportive 
workers) 

Other United States and State govern- 
ment costs (food stamp program, 
overhead rate changes and new aero- 
space unemployment legislation)... 


$345 


163 


Additional U.S. Government investment for 
completion 


Required to complete (prior to termi- 
nation) 


The direct loss to the government would 
consist of $97 million costs of terminating 
the contracts, the $22 million in advance 
royalties already returned to the airlines and 
the moral obligation to return $58.5 million 
to the airlines which the U.S. government 
urged them to advance to Boeing. Further 
direct losses are being incurred as the 12,629 
workers (by actual count) who have been or 
are scheduled for layoffs by mid summer by 
the major contractors and first tier subcon- 
tractors. In 1969 these people each earned an 
average of $10,451 annually according to BLS 
data. Although exact statistics are not avall- 
able, checks with state, county, and city un- 
employment and welfare offices reveal that 
these people can expect to be out-of-work for 
an average of one year. During the course of 
this year, $132 million in income and federal, 
state, and local taxes will be lost to the na- 
tion’s economy. In addition the state and 
federal government will be required to supply 
$34.4 million in unemployment benefits to 
these workers. 

An additional 25,300 workers will also be 
temporarily laid off due to the cancellation 
of the SST program. The additional loss to 
the nation’s economy will be $163 million in 
income reduced federal, state, and local 
taxes and the required payout unemployment 
benefits. 

Other undesirable “ripple” effects will be 
felt from the lowering of this high technol- 
ogy manufacturing base. The loss of the 
SST program will result in higher overhead 
rates and higher costs which will be passed 
on to their customers wherever possible or 
result in further layoffs to reduce costs at 
the nearly 3,000 companies involved in the 
program, Already, contractors such as Gen- 
eral Electric have indicated that they will be 
forced to raise the price of all J—79 engines 
delivered to the U.S. government. It is esti- 
mated that $51 million additional costs will 
accrue to other U.S. government contracts 
resulting from increased overhead rates and 
tax losses caused by the cancellation of the 
SST. Major contractors have already, and 
will continue to pull back work awarded to 
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smaller subcontractors in order to maintain 
their own manufacturing base. 

During the period that these workers will 
be unemployed, they and their families will 
receive U.S.D.A, food stamps which, together 
with program administrative costs, will re- 
sult in a.$17 million expenditure by the U.S. 
government. 

Not included in this analysis are the costs 
associated with the wasted resources (educa- 
tion and experience) when highly skilled 
aerospace workers are forced to take low pay- 
ing, unskilled jobs to keep their families in- 
tact, clothed, housed, and fed. A by-product 
in the high impact areas is the reduction in 
education levels and facilities made available 
not only to the children of the unemployed 
aerospace workers but to all children in the 
community. 

The Congressional recognition of these 
costs is reflected in the several bills that have 
been introduced to alleviate the severe un- 
employment problems caused by aerospace 
industry cutbacks and cancellations. An ex- 
ample of one of the bills designed specifically 
to compensate for the SST cancellation is 
$1382 which was introduced on 25 March 1971 
by Senators Muskie, Hart, and Humphrey, 
and would appropriate $101 million “for the 
purposes of advancing transportation tech- 
nology”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that the 
Senator from Colorado and other Sena- 
tors will want some time, so I will yield 
the floor at this time. I understand from 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the 
Senator from New Jersey also wishes to 
speak on this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. I will yield him 
time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Washington has made a very compre- 
hensive and very strong speech in favor 
of the supersonic transport, in favor of 
our changing termination to continua- 
tion of the program. On almost every 
point he has made, I feel very strongly 
that I must disagree with him. 

He argued, for example, that there is 
now much less concern about the en- 
vironment with respect to the SST. 
Everything I have seen indicates a more 
intense concern than before. In fact, 
there have been new developments 
charging even more serious environmen- 
tal deterioration from the SST. I am not 
going to discuss these, but I think that 
certainly they should be explored in de- 
tail, with hearings and with the out- 
standing authorities in the country giv- 
ing their opinions, before we proceed 
with the supersonic transport. 

The Senator from Washington puts 
great emphasis on our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and pointed out that it is 
now at a new high, that it is a very seri- 
ous problem, and that this is one of the 
principal arguments behind the Mans- 
field amendment; and he argued that 
the SST would be a great help to our bal- 
ance of payments. Balance of payments 
is a matter of timing. It does not do 
much for an improvement in our balance 
of payments this term if the SST 
would come 6 or 7 years from now. I 
think I can demonstrate that the super- 
sonic transport would not improve our 
balance of payments at any time. But 
nobody can argue that it can do any 
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good or play any part in improving our 
balance of payments before 1978 or 
1979, when it would be in production and 
in use. 

We are a long, long way away from 
full SST production, even if we proceed 
forthwith with great haste and speed 
and are able to move right on schedule. 
We are a long way from having the 
SST in such production that we can sell 
it to foreign countries or that our air- 
lines can buy it. We are 6 or 7 years 
away. Nobody knows what our balance- 
of-payments situation may be at that 
time. 

The overwhelming majority of econ- 
omists, including the former Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, in- 
cluding economists with diverse opinions, 
such as Milton Friedman, Walter Heller, 
Paul Samuelson, and Arthur Okin, with 
the exception of Henry Wallach, all argue 
that the balance-of-payments argument 
is not an argument that can support our 
production of the supersonic transport. 
There are several reasons for that. 

Reason No. 1 is in answer to the argu- 
ment that if we do not go ahead and 
produce our supersonic transport, the 
British-French Concorde or the Russian 
TU-144 will be produced in volume and 
other countries will buy them and we 
will have to buy their supersonic trans- 
ports, because we do not have one. 

The answer to that is in a statement 
made by the British Overseas Airlines, 
concurred in by Air France, never con- 
tradicted, that the British-French Con- 
corde is not competitive with the sub- 
sonic jets. What they said was that the 
passenger mile cost of the British-French 
Concorde is twice as high as the sub- 
sonic jets. This means that airlines for- 
eign and United States simply cannot 
afford to buy it and operate it. Further- 
more, the capital cost is four times as 
great as they had originally estimated. 

Servan Schreiber, the very perceptive 
and highly reputable journalist and econ- 
omist, member of the French Parlia- 
ment, has called the British-French Con- 
corde an industrial Vietnam. It has been 
a disaster for Britain and for France. 
Certainly, our balance of payments is not 
going to be adversely affected if they 
cannot sell the British-French Concorde. 

How about the TU-144? The fact is 
that the Russians have never been able 
to compete in the commercial market, 
for a good reason: Any firm buying a 
TU-144 has to recognize that it is mak- 
ing an investment that would probably 
be in the area of $25 to $30 million and 
it would be depending upon Russia to 
provide the maintenance and spare 
parts; and Russia has persistently in- 
dicated that the political situation is 
far more important to it than the eco- 
nomic. If our relations were bad enough, 
they very well might refuse to provide 
the vital maintenance and the vital spare 
parts for it. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington argued that if we 
do not buy the SST, our airlines will 
proceed to buy the British-French Con- 
corde. The fact is that there are no or- 
ders for the British-French Concorde by 
our airlines. The Senator from Wash- 
ington said it was his impression that 
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there were. There are not. There simply 
are options to buy. There is a world of 
difference between an option and an or- 
der. The options cost $200,000 instead 
of $1 million. With the options, you get 
your money back; and with the orders, 
you are committed and cannot get your 
money back. It is obviously much easier 
to get an option than it is to get an or- 
der. There are options for the British- 
French Concorde, but no orders. The 
Senator from Washington argued that 
there would be an $8 billion annual bal- 
ance-of-payments loss on our part if 
we proceeded to kill the SST and had to 
rely on the British-French-Russian 
planes. In the first place, we are unlikely 
to have to buy that plane, because it is 
not competitive; but I would like to quote 
from the hearings when this precise 
point was raised last March and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Connally appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and testified in favor of the SST. I asked 
him precisely about this point: 

Senator PROXMIRE. Mr. Secretary, in 1968 
and 1969, the Treasury made a comprehen- 
sive study of the impacts of the supersonic 
transport on our balance of payments. Their 
conclusion then, as I understand it, was 
negative. That is that the SST would worsen 
our balance of payments. 

Do you have a contrary understanding of 
the conclusion of the Treasury Department 
2 years ago? 

Secretary CONNALLY. No, sir. I agree with 
your position. 

Senator Proxmire. Was not their estimate 
as high as $70 billion negative over the next 
20 years, on the base of speed-induced travel 
factor? 

Secretary CoNNALLY. There was a basis on 


which their judgment was made at that 
time, Secretary Proxmire. 


Now, Mr. President, the Treasury in 
1968 and 1969 did the only comprehen- 
Sive study made by them of the balance- 
of-payments effect of the SST. There has 
been no other comprehensive study of 
this kind made. The only study that was 
made, that they cranked into their cal- 
culations, was the total impact of pro- 
duction of SST’s. They recognized, of 
course, that the British-French Con- 
corde would have limitations and every- 
thing we have seen since that time has 
confirmed that. It would be unlikely that 
the airlines would buy many British- 
French Concordes but if we went ahead 
and produced the SST that there would 
be tens of thousands of Americans who 
would fly overseas in the SST and spend 
dollars overseas. Those dollars, of course, 
are a far bigger factor in the aggregate 
overall, a far bigger factor in the ad- 
verse element in the balance of pay- 
ments than any other factor that might 
come from our sale of SST’s overseas. 
The Treasury took the whole ball of wax 
into consideration and, as I say, their 
conclusion was that the SST would have 
a negative effect on our balance of pay- 
ments to the extent of $70 billion. 

Now, Mr. President, that conclusion by 
the Treasury has been confirmed by vir- 
tually every economist who has studied 
the matte; who has appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee on the Joint 
Economic Committee, or in query made 
by the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT). The economic profession agrees 
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hat the production of SST’s will not help 

e balance of payments, but could very 
yell hurt the balance of payments. 

The Senator from Washington argued 
hat the cost of termination could equal 
he cost of continuation. He said he was 
ot sure about that and admitted that 
Ar. Allen, the president of Boeing, esti- 
nated that continuation of the program 
night require a renegotiated contract 

at would cost $0.5 to $1 billion more, in 
ddition to the $1.3 billion needed which 
ve would be expected to spend if we had 
ontinued the program instead of killing 

last March. The Senator from Wash- 
ington argues that we just do not know, 
hat we just do not know whether it 
vould be $0.5 or $1 billion or less than 
0.5 billion. 

We can make a strong case that it 
would be much more than $1 billion. Iam 
zoing to make that case shortly. But I 
would like to contend right here that if 

e principal proponents of the SST 
annot tell us how much it will cost, and 

ere is no one who knows more about 

s who is supporting the SST than the 
Senator from Washington, and if he 
argues that he does not know how much 
t will cost, how irresponsible can Con- 
gress be to go ahead with a program 
when we do not know how much we are 
going to have to put in, should we put 

85 million into a program when we have 
no idea, and no answer, as to how much 
he ultimate cost will be, whether $0.25 
billion, as the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ELLENDER) has estimated, or $0.5 
billion or $1 billion, or an additional 
amount? 

Certainly the minimum that the tax- 
payers should expect their Senators and 
Representatives to demand, before we 
go ahead with this kind of program, is 

at we should have some notion of how 
big the ultimate cost will be. 

As the Senator from Washington 
pointed out, the best they can see is, they 
do not think it will be $0.5 or $1 billion, 
but they do not know—they just do not 
know. 

What is the matter with finding out 
first—certainly finding out first before 
iwe go ahead? 

The logical procedure would be to have 

e Department of Transportation work 
with Boeing and General Electric and 
ry to negotiate a new contract. Maybe 
hey can negotiate a new contract for 

$0.5 or $1 billion, or an additional 
amount, 

I am convinced that there would be 
other elements in the contract, perhaps 
an open ended requirement for the Fed- 
eral Government to take part in helping 
pay the cost of the production. The Sen- 
ator from Washington said that he 
would be opposed to that program, that 

e would not want us to go ahead with a 
program of that kind. Neither would I, 
and I am sure neither would an over- 
twhelming number of Members of Con- 
gress. But the position of Boeing has 
indicated, and clearly, that they want 
the Federal Government in on the pro- 
duction of the SST. 

Certainly we should have an answer 
Ito that, as to whether they would agree— 
we are paying for the R. & D. continua- 
ition—to something like an additional 
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$200 or $500 million. If we knew that, 
there might be a basis for Senators voting 
in favor of the SST. Absent that, without 
that kind of knowledge, it seems to me 
that any vote to continue the SST cannot 
be considered to be a responsible vote. 

The Senator from Washington argued 
that the SST is not going away, that 
there is going to be an SST, that air- 
planes have not reached their ultimate 
speed yet, any more than we have reached 
the ultimate in any other area of tech- 
nological effort. 

Of course, he may very well be right 
on that. Some people argue that we are 
likely to have a hypersonic plane some 
day that would go 6,000 miles an hour. 

Whether that makes any sense in a 
world of this size and with the distance 
we have to travel, we do not know. But 
I would conceive that there is a good 
chance when the year may come when 
we will be flying SST’s. 

But, Mr. President, there are two es- 
sential actions we have to take before we 
proceed. 

First, we should have clear and con- 
vincing answers as to the effect of the 
SST on the environment before we pro- 
ceed to have them flying over commer- 
cial cities. We should have the assurance 
of preponderant scientific opinion, of 
meteorologists, of the skin cancer spe- 
cialists, and of the other appropriate ex- 
perts that the SST will not have an ad- 
verse effect. 

We should have buttoned up clearly 
and firmly in the contract that the sound 
system of the SST, the sideline noise of 
the SST, will be less than 108 perceived 
noise decibels or under the standard now 
required at airports. 

We certainly should be assured, too, 
that the sonic boom problem is taken care 
of. The bill on that problem has passed 
the Senate, but it has never become law. 
So, we should have clear and convincing 
guarantees that we are not polluting our 
environment. 

Then the second requirement, which is 
a requirement that I think might be met 
by the SST—and I hope it is—and the 
only objection I had some years before 
the environmental issue became so par- 
amount in the last couple of years, and 
the prime objection I have had since 1963, 
when I opposed the program, is that the 
free market should determine when we go 
ahead with the SST, with all the dis- 
ciplines and all the efficiencies that 
only a free market can bring to the 
program, 

We heard the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) as well as 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) argue this morn- 
ing that if we terminate this program 
and do not go ahead with the SST, it 
will die and will be a great blow to Ameri- 
can dominance in commercial aircraft 
production. 

It is interesting that both Senators 
refer to the present dominating position 
of American aircraft production in the 
world. That is a fact. It is true. 

What is the one most significant char- 
acteristic of American aircraft produc- 
tion? 

It is that this is the only country in 
which aircraft production is in the 
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private sector, where aircraft production 
does not have the long hand of Federal 
bureaucracy interfering. 

Why are we able to produce better 
than any other industrial country in the 
world by far? It is because this is one 
area in which the Federal Government 
has not come into. They want to change 
that by having the Federal Government 
move very deeply into the research and 
development. Boeing and General Elec- 
tric are urging that we move into the 
production end of it. 

I am convinced that if we have the 
SST, it will be manufactured better and 
there will be more of them if they are 
competitive, if it is a more reliable plane, 
and if the project proceeds on the basis 
of the discipline of a free market and 
free determinations. 

Again and again the Senator from 
Washington, as well as the Senator from 
Georgia, argue that we have had 500,- 
000 hours of military flights by military 
supersonic planes without polluting the 
atmosphere so far as we know. 

There is a simple answer to that from 
the hearings. That is that the hours of 
military supersonic flight have been rel- 
atively very few over the years in the 
areas in which they occur. 

If we proceed with our production of 
the SST on the assumption that the SST 
is a success, in 20 weeks there will be 
more hours of supersonic flight by a fleet 
of commercial SST’s than in the 22 years 
of military supersonic flights. Of course, 
the pollution of the atmosphere is a mat- 
ter of time. Given enough time, there 
will be pollution. 

We know that the SST will fiy at an 
altitude of 65,000 feet where the atmos- 
phere is thin and stable. Because the 
emission is considerably greater from the 
SST than from other planes and they 
are emitting the pollution at a higher 
altitude, they will have a profound effect 
on the ozone. The testimony of the me- 
teorologists was overwhelming on the 
side of there being an adverse effect on 
the atmosphere at that height. 

If we had had military aircraft flying 
at that height and in that volume for 2 
to 3 years, we could very well have had 
a deterioration of the ozone and an in- 
crease in ultraviolet radiation on earth. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington put a great deal 
of emphasis on the fact that this is nota 
giveaway program, that it is not an ex- 
penditure program. He claims that this is 
a payback program. Well, this is quite 
a different kind of program than the 
usual kind of Federal operation. It is not 
a guaranteed loan. It is not a loan. It is 
an investment by the Federal Govern- 
ment from which we might get part of 
our money and interest back if the SST 
works out. 

There are very competent economists 
who argue that on the basis of the in- 
ternational market for SST’s, on the basis 
of their projections as to how many peo- 
ple want to fiy at that speed in the SST, 
we are likely to build about 130 SST’s, 
not the 500 that have been assumed by 
the Department of Transportation. If 
we sell only 130 SST’s, the Boeing Co. 
will get back its money with interest. If 
we sell only 130 SST’s, the airlines will 
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get back their money with a little more 
interest. The Federal Government will 
lose all of its money. 

This is not a loan in which the Federal 
Government would get back its money 
first. It would get it last. The Federal 
Government puts up close to 90 percent 
of the cost of research and development 
and only gets its money back if itis a 
smashing success. Then, it only gets back 
interest of 434 percent, when it has been 
paying so much more than that for the 
money it borrows on long-term obliga- 
tions. 

The payback argument depends on 
royalty payments. These, of course, de- 
pend on whether or not the SST’s are 
sold in substantial volume. If they are 
sold, but not in substantial volume, the 
airlines and the manufacturers would 
get their money back. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would lose everything. 

If the SST’s are sold at substantial 
volume, the airlines and manufacturers 
would make a great deal of money and 
the Federal Government would get its 
money back, and at a lower rate of 
interest than it had to pay for the money 
in the aggregate. 

I think the statements by Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Borch were very intelligent 
statements. They said that it would cost 
at least $500 million to $1 billion more, 
and that the Federal Government ought 
to be prepared to get into production. 

It is no accident that these men are 
successful in their companies. They 
recognize that if their companies are to 
be successful, the Government will have 
to meet these very tough problems. The 
problem is that the research and devel- 
opment would cease within a short time. 
Then, there would be a period of about 
4 to 6 years between the date of the 
Federal Government’s commitment to 
the program and the time when the 
SST’s come off the production line and 
go into operation and begin to yield 
revenue. 

The testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee was to the effect that 
the amount required to carry out the 
further production and the further in- 
volvement by Boeing and by General 
Electric and their subcontractors would 
be in the order of $4 or $5 billion. 

Mr. President, who is going to come up 
with this kind of money? We did not get 
many answers before the Appropriations 
Committee. There is no question that the 
airlines will not. They do not have it. 
They have been losing money hand over 
fist. And if they become profitable in the 
next 2 or 3 years, they will not come up 
with that kind of money. 

How about the manufacturers? Look 
at the capital available for Boeing and 
General Electric and their equity posi- 
tion. They do not have it. 

The answer then is to go to the banks. 
Well, I have talked with the leading 
banks in this country—the Bank of 
America, the First Manhattan, the First 
National City Bank. They indicate that 
this project would be very, very unlikely 
to attract them to come in with any- 
thing like $4 or $5 billion. 

The answer is that the money will 
have to come from the same place as the 
$1.3 billion was to come from, or the $2.3 
billion if Boeing’s estimate is correct. 

We will be in this program for $5 
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billion before we are through. If not, as 
I say, who is going to pay for it? Where 
will the money come from? Before we go 
ahead with an additional $85 million, 
we ought to have an answer to that 
question from the people who are inter- 
ested in the SST. 

Are the banks interested in financing 
it? Are they interested in making that 
kind of commitment? The verbal answer 
from the top people in the banks is that 
they would not be. They would not be in- 
terested in making any commitment in 
it, really. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that on Monday a statement was re- 
leased by John Gardner on behalf of 
Common Cause. Mr. Gardner’s state- 
ment, entitled “House Makes Mockery 
of Legislative Process,” spells out in 
some detail the maneuvering that was 
necessary in order to circumvent the 
people’s will on this issue. 

There is no question that the Amer- 
ican public does not want its tax money 
spent on this turkey. 

I say that, because we have indications 
from polls that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people are against the SST. 

I went back to Wisconsin this past 
weekend. I had a chance to speak to the 
local union for a company that has the 
only contract in Wisconsin on the SST. 

There were about 200 people present 
when I spoke. The union officials were 
present. 

I expected to be ridden out of that hall 
on a rail. I did think that I would be op- 
posed vigorously and vociferously and 
that there would be catcalls and boos. 

I was astonished to find at that meet- 
ing that the men who had been working 
on that contract and might work on it 
again realized that they were citizens 
and taxpayers. I got the impression that 
they were at least 2-to-1 or more against 
the SST. 

If these men are against the SST, and 
their union has probably one of the big- 
gest contracts in the State on the SST, if 
they are not interested in promoting the 
SST, who is for it? 

The decision of Congress in March to 
terminate funding reflected this prevail- 
ing opinion. For the House to attempt to 
revive SST funding makes a mockery of 
both public and legislative processes. 

Mr. Gardner also effectively sets to rest 
some of the extremely misleading state- 
ments made on the House floor about 
SST termination costs. For example, ter- 
mination costs were said to include, on 
the one hand, $34 million in unemploy- 
ment benefits, $132 million in lost taxes, 
and $17 million in food stamp benefits, 
and, on the other hand, $101 million from 
pending legislation to relieve aerospace 
unemployment. Now you cannot have it 
both ways. It may be appropriate to in- 
clude unemployment costs, or it may be 
appropriate to include the cost to elimi- 
nate the unemployment. But obviously, it 
is grossly misleading to include both. 

Mr. Gardner’s statement effectively 
demonstrates why most of the other 
items listed as SST termination costs do 
not belong. His excellent presentation 
deserves the attention of every Member 
of this body, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withou'! 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I als 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) 
the Senator from New Jersey (M 
Case), and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp) be added as cosponsors o 
my amendment No. 94, deleting SST 
funding from the supplemental appro 
priations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withou 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
high time we set this issue to rest. Most] 
of us are weary of this issue, and that 
would include Senators who favor the 
SST. We can dispose of this issue, final 
ly, I hope, by acting favorably on m 
amendment. I urge Senators to support 
it. 

EXHIBIT 1 


GARDNER Says House MAKES MOCKERY OF 
LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


The following letter and statement on the 
SST question by John W. Gardner, Chair- 
man of Common Cause, was delivered this 
weekend to the Senators of the United 
States. 

Six months ago Common Cause launched 
a campaign for Congressional reform— 
focussing on abolition of the seniority sys- 
tem and other measures designed to make 
Congress more responsive to the will of the 
American people. Some of our opponents 
said the reform issue was overstated. But 
after Wednesday’s performance by the House 
of Representatives in reversing itself on the 
SST, there should be no more illusions about 
the matter, Full and proper deliberation by 
the United States Congress, duly recording 
its conclusion to a great debate, has been 
reduced to an insider’s game of manipula- 
tion and misrepresentation. Every trick has 
been played, every dubious parliamentary 
maneuver employed. 

And to what end? Peace? An end to pov- 
erty? Racial equality? Far from it. All of the 
energy and ingenuity displayed by the House 
leadership in Wednesday's vote was designed 
to thwart the known will of the public at 
large. 

The House Appropriations Committee had 
appropriated $86 million for close-down cost 
payments to SST contractors. When the bill 
reached the floor, key members of the same 
Committee supported an effort to amend the 
Committee’s own bill to use the $86 million 
for further development of an SST prototype 
rather than repayment of Government obli- 
gations. 

The basic arguments for and against the 
development of an American SST are un- 
changed since March when Congress took its 
decisive stand against further public subsidy. 
Some workers have now been released, and 
our concern for their welfare is no less now 
than then. Remedies for their plight should 
be sought, and in fact are being sought. 
Since March, Boeing has already received 
new aerospace contracts, and a proposal has 
been advanced in Congress to convert SST 
resources to mass transit development. 

The legislative procedure employed in the 
House on Wednesday mocked the dignity of 
that forum. It did more to undermine the 
confidence of the American people in their 
government than it could possibly have done 
to get the SST off the ground. Knowing that 
public opinion does not support the SST, its 
proponents brought the measure to a vote at 
a skillfully chosen time, with almost no fore- 
warning. They had lost before when the is- 
sues were openly debated, so they tried again 
the way insiders prefer to do their business— 
out of the light of public awareness. 

They didn’t even present their amendment 
to the friendly House Appropriations Com- 
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nittee for fear of publicity. They brought the 
natter to the floor at a time when opponents 
had been led to believe the Committee's rec- 
mmendation for payment of termination 
osts would be accepted without controversy. 
Priends of course had been alerted that 
termination” would be transmuted into 
resuscitation”. Conspiracy is the common 
hame for what they did. 

It was a conspiracy that could only operate 

some of the insiders—the Appropriations 

mmittee leadership—were willing to let 
pne of their valuable precedents be ended. 

aditionally the Committee has not gone 
Along with floor amendments to their recom- 
mendations. But for the sake of their 
wounded pride—that the House had reversed 
ts recommendation in March—they went 
Along with the conspiracy. 

The practice of “live pairs” was used in an 

nprecedented and disgraceful way. Live 

pairs is a procedure whereby a member who 
s present but who has no strong stake in 
he issue agrees to pair with a member who 
s absent but who is under strong pressure to 
go on record. This is a service to the absent 
member, and is understandable when the 
vote is not close. But in Wednesday’s vote, six 
‘opponents” of the SST gave live pairs to 
proponents, and these 6 votes were the mar- 
igin of defeat in the 201 to 197 vote. These 
six men, Davis of Wisconsin, Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey, King of New York, and Michel, 
Railsback, and Crane of Illinois can tell their 
constituents that they opposed the SST, but 
in fact they enabled it to pass. To the best of 
our recollection, this procedure is unprece- 
dented in the House. Ogden Reid of New 
York called it “an insult to the American 
People who want their votes to count.” 

The deceit and misrepresentation regarding 
future costs of the SST advanced by the Re- 
publican Minority Leader would not have 
been allowed to stand had this matter been 
out in the open. In reciting the cost of re- 
suscitating the SST, Mr. Ford excluded every 
increased cost related to the cancellation of 
the original contract and also excluded public 
costs associated with airworthiness certifica- 
tion and probable production subsidies. But 
when he recited the cost of terminating, he 
included everything but the kitchen sink. 
For example, he included the cost of repay- 
ment of airline progress payments—the re- 
turn of private monies never received or used 
by the government. He included unemploy- 
ment benefits and food stamps, then turned 
around and included the funds for mass tran- 
sit designed to stem unemployment. He in- 
cluded SST overhead contributions, making it 
all the more clear that the government's 
SST contract was a general subsidy to the 
company benefiting its highly competitive 
commercial business and not just SST de- 
velopment. These indefensible figures would 
ever have endured public debate. In fact 

hey did not endure one day of public aware- 
mess: Chairman William Allen of the Boe- 
ing Company yesterday told reporters that 


risen by $500 million to $1 billion. 

Common Cause is certain that the U.S. 
Senate will reverse the House action and that 
ithe Senate view will prevail. We are asking an 
all-out effort of our 155,000 members to en- 
sure this result. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, on 
arch 24 I had occasion in this Chamber 
i say that although the supersonic 
transport represents bad ecology, bad 
economics, and the wrong priorities, the 
real issue is the challenge to the very 


United States. At that time I had no idea 


at these words would be so dismally 
prophetic. 
| We have this issue before us today not 
because there has been some discovery of 
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any advantage of the supersonic trans- 
port, not because it has been found that 
the vehicle will be cheaper to develop, or 
more economical to use, than it was 
exactly 8 weeks ago. We have this issue 
before us simply as a consequence of leg- 
islative sleight of hand. Under the lead- 
ership of the Nixon administration and 
the Republican leadership in the House 
of Representatives, funds needed to ter- 
minate the Federal subsidy of the SST 
have been magically transformed into 
funds to resuscitate this sleek monument 
to rampant technocracy. Is this a time 
with which we can bear to play special 
interest politics with an issue of such 
national prominence? 

This is no such time. This is the time 
for the Senate to stand on its 182 years 
of history and to validate the principles 
of representative government. This is a 
time when we need to show that despite 
all the pressures, despite all the contro- 
versy throughout the country, the Con- 
gress can act in the interest of the peo- 
ple as a whole. 

In December a majority of the Senate 
voted against the SST. Then, to prevent 
disruption the Senate agreed to a com- 
promise that would permit an unending 
U.S. vote specifically on the SST. In 
March that unambiguous vote was cast 
and it was cast in both Houses of Con- 
gress unmistakably against the SST. 
What has happened since March to 
change the sentiment of Congress? 

We cannot know what pressures have 
been put on Members of the House. We 
do know what has happened in the open. 
The cost to the Government of the SST 
has taken a giant leap. We were told in 
March that $425 million would be all the 
subsidies to produce two prototypes, but 
now since then Boeing has begun to ter- 
minate their development. It has can- 
celed subcontracts. It has released 
workers. William Allen, president of Boe- 
ing, has predicted that it will cost $500 
million or a billion dollars more to get 
the prototypes and that he may have to 
ask for subsidization of the actual pro- 
duction of the SST. Consequently, an af- 
firmative vote today would be either a 
vote to waste the $85 million before us 
or to commit Congress and the citizens 
of the United States to a billion or a bil- 
lion and a half dollars further subsidy 
on an item of shamefully low priority. 

Then nothing has happened in the last 
8 weeks to justify a switch to support 
for the SST. It is an even worse buy now 
than it was then. The simple fact is that 
almost everybody knows how bad a buy 
it is. 

Where will this stop? Where will this 
subsidization of the rich at the expense 
of the average American, of the big banks 
at the expense of small taxpayers, of big 
military contractors at the expense of 
small business, stop? Where will this stop 
if it is not stopped here today? If we vote 
for this new subsidization now, how can 
we defend the legislative process to the 
American voters? How can you tell the 
millions of restive young Americans, the 
worried middle class, the veterans return- 
ing from Vietnam that this is, indeed, a 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 
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NO TAX DOLLARS FOR THE SST 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
vote today on whether to reassume the 
enormous burdens and costs of the SST 
presents the Senate with an opportunity 
to reaffirm our determination to place our 
national priorities in order. We are being 
asked and being asked in no uncertain 
terms by this administration, to vote for 
the first leg of a billion supersonic 
journey for Federal tax dollars. 

The line item in the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill may contain 
only $85.3 million but it clearly would be 
a foot-in-the-door for a supersonic boon- 
doggle. 

Neither environmental groups nor tax- 
payer spokesmen were responsible for 
revealing the implications of the SST to- 
day. The chairman of the board of Boeing 
said it all last week. A start-up of this 
project will cost the American taxpayer 
between $500 million and $1 billion more 
in Government financing than was 
needed before. If we add the $478 million 
previously contemplated as the Govern- 
ment’s share of the prototype program, 
we are talking about a minimum of $t 
billion and as much as $1.5 billion. 

The Secretary of Transportation im- 
mediately challenged Board Chairman 
William M. Allen’s estimates of the cost 
that the taxpayer would have to swallow. 
But one cannot imagine any motivation 
on the part of Mr. Allen that would lead 
him to overestimate the Government's 
projected share of the SST cost. Clearly, 
the administration, which had worked so 
hard in the House to resurrect its super- 
sonic Edsel, was unhappy to see private 
industry come clean about the costs on 
the plane. The Edsel was allowed to die a 
quiet death. That also should be the fate 
of the SST. 

If there were new facts to be brought 
to bear on the subject, then the latest 
action of the SST proponents could be 
understood. But there are no new facts. 

First, the SST remains economically 
unsound for the Government, for the 
airlines, and for the American taxpayer. 
We now know that the previous mini- 
mum cost to the Government of $478 
million has risen to between $1 billion 
and $1.5 billion. A month ago, there were 
unresolved doubts about the feasibility 
and usefulness of the SST as well as its 
impact on our environment. A month ago, 
the Senate voted not to accept the risk 
that the SST would be the world’s fastest 
flying Edsel. There has been nothing new 
presented that would lessen that risk. 

For the airlines, the SST remains an 
expensive and uneconomical project. The 
airlines industry showed a net loss of 
$178.3 million last year and currently the 
airlines are paying off a substantial debt 
for their newly purchased 747’s. They 
need a breathing spell before being locked 
into heavy expenditures on a plane that 
has serious liabilities when compared to 
the 747. It carries fewer passengers; it 
can fiy fewer miles without refueling, 
and it costs more to operate per passen- 
ger. No wonder that Dr. Samuelson, the 
Nation’s Nobel Prize winning economist, 
termed it “an economic and human dis- 
aster.” 

For the American taxpayer, the SST 
represents an unwise investment. Ap- 
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proximately 99 percent of those who are 
being asked to pay for it will not be able 
to afford to fly in it. It will be a high- 
fare plane for an expense account pas- 
senger. Best estimates limit its future 
use to perhaps 1 percent of the U.S. pop- 
ulation. 

Second, the economists who testified 
that the SST was neither the answer to 
the ills of the economy nor the savior of 
our balance of payments continue to feel 
the same. Dr. Paul Samuelson, Dr. Milton 
Friedman, Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
and Dr. Arthur Okun, continue to con- 
demn the alleged economic rationaliza- 
tion for the SST. 

They view national economic decisions 
taken by this administration over the 
past 2 years as much more relevant to a 
discussion of the current high unemploy- 
ment in the Nation. 

The national rate of 6.1 percent is a 
direct result of those decisions. Even loss 
of jobs in the aerospace industry cannot 
be attributed solely to the decision on 
the SST. From March 1968, to December 
1970, there was a 25-percent decrease in 
total aerospace employment. Again, the 
declining economy more than any other 
single factor was responsible for these 
layoffs. The answer for the aerospace 
industry is not to pump artificial life into 
the SST but to rebuild the Nation’s 
economy. 

Third, the environmental questions 
that remained unanswered during the ex- 
tensive hearings over the past year con- 
tinue unresolved. No one has discovered 
new evidence to indicate that any of 
those issues require the construction of 
the SST prototypes. Nearly every con- 
servation and environmental group in the 
Nation continues to view atmospheric 
pollution, the sonic boom and the noise 
pollution of the SST with deep and gen- 
uine alarm. 

Fourth, there has been nothing pre- 
sented in the time since its rejection by 
the Congress and the American people in 
March to justify attaching a priority 
label to the SST. In the past months, we 
have seen the administration argue 
against House advocates of an increase of 
$700 million in appropriations for edu- 
cation. Those increases covered aid to 
disadvantaged children, aid to Headstart, 
aid to bilingual education, aid to higher 
education—virtually every national edu- 
cation program. The administration lob- 
bied against that proposal because they 
claimed it was inflationary. 

Yet now the administration is seeking 
to restart the country on the SST tread- 
mill, a treadmill that would have us spend 
up to $1.5 billion, while the Nation stands 
still in its pursuit of a higher quality of 
life for our citizens. If we are to expend 
those tax dollars, I want the Nation to 
spend those funds to move forward in 
dealing with the problems of poverty, of 
hunger, of education, and of urban mass 
transit. 

The arguments that caused the Senate 
to reject continuing appropriations for 
the SST remain unchallenged today. 
Concern for the environment of man, 
concern for the economic viability of 
the airlines, concern for jobs and balance 
of payments, concern for the Nation's 
priorities—if we share those concerns 
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then we should vote for the Proxmire 
amendment to delete the appropriations 
for the SST. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Nixon 
administration’s ploy of trying to resur- 
rect the once-dead SST has made it 
perfectly apparent where the President's 
priorities lie. Less than 6 months after 
the President vetoed a public service 
employment bill, the administration’s 
forces argued that the House should vote 
new money for the SST because of high 
unemployment and the number of people 
who would be out of work if the SST 
were terminated. At the same time that 
the administration has impounded bil- 
lions of dollars appropriated by Con- 
gress for such urgent social needs as 
housing and urban development and 
mass transportation facilities, the ad- 
ministration argues that we should in- 
stead stimulate the economy by spend- 
ing our money for an airplane which 
will get a few wealthy people to Europe 
a few hours faster. 

Mr. Nixon’s version of Keynesian eco- 
nomics apparently calls for stimulating 
a lagging economy by having the Gov- 
ernment take care of the corporate elite 
while letting the poor take care of them- 
selves. We have seen this philosophy in 
action recently in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s backdoor attempt to reduce 
corporate taxes by liberalizing the depre- 
ciation allowance through the proposed 
asset depreciation system. This same 
philosophy is evident in the proposed 
Government subsidy for Lockheed Avia- 
tion. And now we are being asked once 
again to vote for a handout to Boeing 
and General Electric to build an airplane 
which they will not—and cannot— 
finance themselves because they know 
that the airplane will not pay for itself. 

I submit that any argument for re- 
funding the SST based on supposed 
benefits to the economy is a specious one. 
Two months ago when we last debated 
the SST, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. Proxmire) showed that the inflated 
claim that the SST would produce 
150,000 jobs was based on a speculative 
figure of 50,000 SST jobs 8 years hence, 
multiplied by an arbitrary factor of 
three. No qualified person will argue that 
spending an equal amount of money for 
a more constructive purpose would not 
create at least as many jobs. Indeed, 
many other projects would produce 
more, for a large portion of the SST 
budget is for hardware rather than jobs, 
and many of the jobs will result from 
displacing workers now employed in 
producing subsonic aircraft 

By the same token, new expenditures 
for the SST cannot be justified on the 
basis that many people have been put 
out of work by the termination of the 
SST. These highly trained technicians 
and scientists could be retrained to work 
far more constructively on Government 
programs such as urban mass transit, 
housing, the construction of waste treat- 
ment plants, and other needed public 
works projects. I have already intro- 
duced a resolution, cosponsored by Sena- 
tors PROXMIRE, NELSON, STEVENSON, 
GRAVEL, HARTKE, METCALF, TUNNEY, 
CRANSTON, and WILLIAMs, which declares 
it to be the sense of the Senate that: 
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The Federal Government has a respo 
sibility to those workers affected by the ca 
cellation of the SST. 


Mr. President, it is time that we pq 
first things first. If our concern is wit 
creating jobs and stimulating a lagg 
economy, then let us invest our money 
programs which are socially useful an 
needed. The President vetoed the pub. 
service employment bill in the last Co 
gress on the basis that the jobs wo 
be “make work.” Would he claim th 
receiving a paycheck from a Gover 
ment subsidized company to build a 
airplane that may never fly is any bet 
than receiving a paycheck for perform 
ing public service work which will he 
one’s community? 

The only other new argument, or 
least new emphasis, used by pro- 
forces in the House last week was thg 
it would cost more to terminate the prg 
gram than it would to finish the ty 
prototypes. They claimed that finishi 
the building and testing of the SST pre 
totypes would cost $478 million, and thd 
terminating the program would cost $20 
million more than that. 

Apparently, however, no one bother¢d 
to check with the principal contracto. 
about the cost of restarting the projec 
Last week, on the day after the vote į 
the House, Boeing Company’s chairma 
William Allen estimated that it wo 
cost at least $500 million and perhaps 4 
high as $1 billion more than the figur 
already cited for completing the protd 
types. These figures, he said, refiected 
fact that new contracts would have to H 
renegotiated at higher prices, that th 
old production team has been broken u 
and that workers have been laid off. 

Moreover, General Electric, which 
been building the engines for Boeing, h4 
stated that if they were to start produ 
tion again, the Government would ha 
to assume the full cost, rather than $ 
percent as in the past. 

Thus, if we voted for the House ve 
sion of the Supplemental Appropriatio 
bill with its $85 million for research aq 
development of the SST, we could expeq 
at the very least, to be committing o 
selves to well over $900 million—ay 
probably closer to $1.5 billion—in cog 
before we have even completed a pro 
type of the SST. 

We must be absolutely clear 
Wednesday that we are not just talk 
about voting $85 million for more 
search. Instead we will be commit 
ourselves to massive expenditures for 
economically unfeasible and ecologica 
unsound project, because Boeing, f 
one, is now insisting that they will 
resume work unless the Governme 
makes a commitment actually to prod 
SST’s after the prototypes are b 
This will mean another $2 or $3 billiq 

Mr. President, thus far I have assum 
that we all remember the debates of lq 
December and last March. But perha 
we should briefly review why the Si 
should never have been built in the fi 
place. The SST should not be built Ņ 
cause: 

It is a gross distortion of our nation 
priorities. 

It is a source of incredible noise po! 
tion. 
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It may cause permanent damage to our 
environment. 

It will be more costly per seat-mile 
than any other commercial airplane, and 
thus a step backward for the aviation 
industry. 

It cannot pay for itself unless unreal- 
istically large numbers of airplanes are 
produced. 

Private industry is unwilling to finance 
it. 
In short, the SST should not be built, 
because it is in every way an excess. 

One final issue which troubles me 
about this latest round on the SST is 
that of the constitutional separation of 
powers. Over the last year we have ob- 
served a number of instances in which 
the President has simply chosen to ig- 
nore Congress’ rightful powers. First, 
there was the violation of the spirit and 
intent of the Cooper-Church amendment 
by the use of helicopter gunships in sup- 
port of the ground war in Cambodia and 
Laos. Next there was the President’s use 
of what amounted to an item veto in his 
impoundment of funds appropriated for 
specific purposes by Congress. Now the 
Treasury Department wants to imple- 
ment a reduction in corporate taxes 
without congressional authorization by 
means of their asset depreciation range 
system. And just last Friday, Secretary 
Rogers announced to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the Congress 
has no right to tell the President where 
he can and cannot use troops. 

I am not arguing that the President 
has no right to keep submitting some- 
thing like the SST to the Congress as 
many times as he wants; obviously, he 
does have that right. I submit only that 
the fact we are forced to vote yet an- 
other time to terminate the SST is symp- 
tomatic of the regard in which the Pres- 
ident holds the Congress. He simply 
seems to be unwilling to accept the Con- 
gress as a coequal body with the right to 
reject his programs or to enact its own. 

Thus we are left with no alternative 
but to vote down the SST one more 
time. And when someone tries to resur- 
rect it again 3 months from now, as may 
be inevitable, we will beat it down a 
fourth time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Stan 
Gores, editorial page editor of the Fond 
du Lac Commonwealth Reporter, re- 
cently sent to me a very thoughtful edi- 
torial that appeared in that paper a few 
days ago. 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
May 14 edition of the newspaper, raises 
the question of why and how the SST 
issue is again before the Congress when 
the people and the Congress showed they 
were opposed to SST’s on environmental 
and economic grounds. 

The editorial expresses the view that— 

The free voice of the “little American”— 
when ignored—everywhere will become 
weaker and weaker and weaker. 


And concludes: 


How sad. How really sad for the millions 
of men and women who—all these years— 
have honestly believed that their letters and 
votes carried weight. And how sad for 
America. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


[From the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth Reporter, May 14, 1971] 
SST REVIVAL RAISES QUESTION: WHO 
LISTENS TO THE PEOPLE? 

If President Nixon and members of Con- 
gress want to know why an attitude of 
apathy often exists among American voters 
all they need to do is examine their own 
actions in regard to the controversial super- 
sonic transport. 

This project was genuinely opposed by the 
vast majority of the American people for two 
main reasons: (1) Its potential dangers to 
the environment at a time when we are 
striving to make our environment better and 
(2) Its huge cost and questionable practical 
value. 

Under the pressure of letters from their 
constituents, congressmen responded to this 
opposition and earlier had voted an end to 
the funding of the SST. This understandably 
brought howls from aerospace industry 
workers who had mounted a costly campaign 
to sway public thinking on the matter. 

When the SST was defeated in the House 
and Senate, however, a new, behind-the- 
scenes effort was continued. There was al- 
most no publicity. And then suddenly, there 
it was, back in the House where $85.3 million 
was restored to allow continued development 
of two SST prototypes. The vote was 201 to 
197, with some members changing their 
previous position. 

Supporters of the SST are still wailing 
about the U.S. becoming a second-rate power 
in the air industry because this single plane 
has not won favor with the American people. 
Yet these same advocates are right there, 
giving lip service to the fight against pollu- 
tion and demanding more sensible federal 
budgeting. 

They also point to the British-Prench 
Concorde supersonic airliner. But they ne- 
glect to add, for example, that the Concorde 
already has exceeded anticipated costs by 
more than $144 million. 

We've got problems in this country. One of 
them happens to be a tendency toward 
apathy regarding what the single individual, 
the lone American, can do to help make life 
a little better for all of us. 

Occasionally he rises to the challenge and, 
in his massive voice, fights to win. He 
thought he’d won a big one in the case of 
the SST. But he forgot about the off-stage 
maneuvering. He forgot that his government 
quite often doesn’t really believe he knows 
what he wants. 

So the SST is back. 

If it stays with us, that free voice of the 
“little American” everywhere will become 
weaker and weaker and weaker. The disciples 
of apathy will have made their point and 
indifference will be encouraged. 

How sad. How really sad for the millions 
of men and women who—all these years— 
have honestly believed that their letters and 
votes carried weight. 

And how sad for America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 12 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How much time has 
the Senator from Wisconsin remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
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ator from Wisconsin has 28 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
more time. I ask that the time for the 
quorum call be taken out of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, later 
today the Senate will vote on the pro- 
visions of H.R. 8190, the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill. As passed by 
the House and as reported by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, this measure 
provides $85.3 million for the continued 
development and construction of two 
civil supersonic prototype aircraft. 

This program is too important to the 
Nation to permit it to end, to throw away 
the tremendous investment we have al- 
ready made, without providing an oppor- 
tunity for the administration and the 
contractors to review the situation in 
depth and to provide the Congress with 
a definitive statement of all of the al- 
ternatives, their costs and their benefits. 
Approval of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s recommendation to provide funding 
in the amount of $85.3 million will buy 
the necessary time for a review of all of 
the facts which are necessary to a proper 
decision on this mattter. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in support of this 
program. 

Mr. President, when the House ap- 
proved funding for continued develop- 
ment of the prototypes last week many 
of the proponents argued that the costs 
of terminating the program—when all of 
the real costs were considered—was far 
in excess of what it would cost to com- 
plete the program. Last Friday I wrote to 
Secretary Stans of the Department of 
Commerce and asked that the Depart- 
ment review all of the costs which would 
be associated with termination. In addi- 
tion to the legal obligation to the prime 
contractors and the obligation to the air- 
lines, it was my view that there are many 
other costs which have not been identi- 
fied with any precision and which have 
not been considered as part of the real 
costs of termination. 

Late last night I received Secretary 
Stans’ response and the Department of 
Commerce analysis of the costs of termi- 
nating the program—all of the costs and 
not simply liquidation of the obligations 
to the prime contractors and the air- 
lines. 

In summary, the Department of Com- 
merce review and analysis of the costs 
of termination of the supersonic proto- 
type program discloses that the loss in 
wages, the public cost of welfare bene- 
fits, food stamps, unemployment assist- 
ance, manpower retraining and other 
Federal, State, and local assistance pro- 
grams will amount to $450 million. This 
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is over and above the $155.8 million re- 
quired for termination. 

It is also over and above the increased 
cost of overhead for other Government 
programs and the return of airline ad- 
vance royalties. These costs are, respec- 
tively, $51 million and $22 million, or a 
total of $73 million. 

When all of the termination costs are 
added together—$450 million in lost 
wages and increased public costs, $155.8 
million to formally terminate the pro- 
gram, and $73 million for increased over- 
head and return of advanced royalties— 
the total cost of termination amounts to 
$678.8 million. 

Mr. President, in March of this year 
Congress had the option of completing 
this program, of constructing the two 
prototypes and receiving all of the bene- 
fits involved, at a cost of $478 million. 
Today, just 2 months later, we are faced 
with a cost of $678.8 million to terminate 
the program. : 

What this means is that the action 
taken by the Congress 2 months ago 
has cost the Nation over $200 million 
more than it would have cost to com- 
plete the prototype. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this 
program can be put back on the line at a 
cost which will not exceed the total costs 
of termination as analyzed by the De- 
partment of Commerce and which may 
even be less. 

As I stated on the floor on Monday, 
the failure of the Congress to fund the 
program in March will probably result 
in some increase in the overall cost of the 
program and the two prototypes if we 
now decide to go forward. I do not know, 
and no one else knows, what this addi- 
tional cost will be until the Department 
of Transportation and the contractors 
negotiate a new contract. I am, however, 
confident that the cost of starting the 
program up again will be less than the 
total cost of termination and forfeiting 
the jobs, the technology, and the poten- 
tial economic benefits of the program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary Stans’ 
letter be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to reviewing the costs of termination 
in dollar terms, the Department of Com- 
merce letter discusses other issues of 
vital importance. 

First, termination will create unem- 
ployment for 37,500 workers for prime 
and subcontractors. 

Second, since 1967 the aerospace in- 
dustry has experienced a 36-percent de- 
crease in employment; and a 15-percent 
decrease since 1970. 

Third, the U.S. aerospace industry is 
being weakened by foreign competition. 
Projections are that aerospace export of 


large transports will decline from a high 
of $1.6 billion in 1971 to $500 million in 


1976. 

Mr. President, I urge members of the 
Senate to carefully review the total 
situation; to look at all of the costs be- 
fore voting on this vital issue later to- 
day. I urge their support for an American 
SST and keeping America strong. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: This is in reply 
to your letter of May 14, 1971, requesting help 
in identifying SST termination costs, par- 
ticularly in relation to unemployment, mul- 
tiplier effects, cost of food stamps, impacts 
on subcontractors and other special welfare 
aids, retraining costs, and any other state, 
local, or Federal government funded bene- 
fits that may be necessary to help those af- 
fected. I understand that the losses in wages 
and Federal, state, and local funded bene- 
fits as a result of the termination of the SST 
program will amount to about $450 million. 
Other costs involving overhead and ad- 
vanced royalties are estimated at $73 mil- 
lion. 

Further, termination of the SST proto- 
type program will create unemployment for 
over 12,500 workers by major and first-tier 
contractors. It is expected that an additional 
25,000 workers from all other subcontractors 
will be out of work. 

By way of example, I am advised that can- 
cellation of the SST program already has 
caused the layoff of over 2,900 persons by 
the top twenty-five subcontractors, even with 
concerted efforts to reassign personnel to 
other work duties. An additional estimated 
900 persons will be terminated by the sub- 
contractors by the end of 1971. SST cancel- 
lation impact on subcontractors will not only 
be felt in the Western States but the Central 
and Eastern regions of the country will each 
have over 1,000 unemployed by the end of 
1971. The foregoing figures do not include 
the 9,800 employees already released or esti- 
mated to be released by Boeing and General 
Electric by the end of the year. 

In 1967 the aerospace industry employed 
560,000 production workers and the present 
lower demand for aerospace products, coupled 
with the SST termination, will leave the in- 
dustry by the end of 1971 with 357,000 work- 
ers, a 15 percent decrease from 1970, and a 
36 percent decrease from the peak employ- 
ment year of 1967. 

In addition to the loss of tax income to 
Federal, State, and local governments, the 
decrease in aerospace employment due to the 
SST termination could involve as much as 
$17 million to provide these aerospace work- 
ers and their famiiles U.S. Department of 
Agriculture food stamps. Retraining costs for 
the unemployed aerospace workers could be 
as much as $101 million, and various pro- 
posals for legislation have already been sub- 
mitted to provide this training. I understand 
that other reported identified costs of $73 
million cover $51 million for increased over- 
head for other government programs and $22 
million for airline advance royalties. 

Another cost is involved in the weakening 
of our aerospace technology base. The pres- 
ent deteriorating position of the aerospace 
industry is affecting our high technology 
manufacturing base at a time when the 
industry is faced with a strong effort by 
foreign competition to penetrate the world 
market for transport aircraft. Our studies 
indicate calendar year 1971 as the peak 
aerospace export year ($1.6 billion for large 
transports) and a deterioration during the 
next ten years of aerospace exports ($500 
million for transports in 1976). 

A termination of the SST program will 
eliminate a potentially large contribution to 
our aerospace exports. This taken with a 
general decline in aerospace exports is having 
a further multiplier effect on jobs and in- 
come, With production employment of the 
SST estimated at 50,000 persons, it is reason- 
able to expect that a significant additional 
number would be employed by reason of the 
multiplier effect. 

The Department of Commerce continues 
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to support the SST program as it has done 
consistently in the past. Our objective is even 
more important today when foreign compe- 
tition is attempting to establish a foothold 
in the intercontinental transport market 
with their own SST. At the same time foreign 
competition has viable short-haul aircraft 
programs (A300B, Mercure, VFW-614, F-28) 
against which there are no United States 
programs to challenge their penetration of 
our normal markets at home and abroad. 
Sincerely, 
Maurice H., STANS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey whatever 
time he requires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. I thank my colleague. 

Twice within the last 6 months the 
Senate has voted to end all Federal 
financing of the supersonic transport 
project. 

The House of Representatives, by a 
small margin, now has reversed its previ- 
ous opposition to the project and a third 
Senate vote on the SST is necessary. 

The Senate should vote once again to 
terminate Federal funding of the SST. 

Nothing has occurred between the last 
Senate vote on the SST, on March 24, 
and today to prompt the Senate to 
change its mind on the project. 

In the last 2 months I believe that 
opposition to the project on the part of 
the public at large has increased stead- 
ily. 

The Federal funds that would be spent 
on developing two prototype airplanes 
can be more profitably used for urgent 
national needs, of which there are many. 

The environmental case against the 
SST has not been refuted. 

The plane will generate sonic booms 
which will be an intolerable annoyance 
to those hearing them. The booms may 
even cause physical damage. 

The SST engines, as presently de- 
signed, will cause intolerable sideline 
noise. 

Exhaust from the engines may irrep- 
arably pollute the stratosphere with 
potentially dangerous consequences for 
life on earth. 

I do not rest the case on this by any 
means, because it was not stated before, 
when we voted on it the last time, but 
recent scientific statements on the at- 
mospheric effects have been even more 
devastating, it seems to me, than those 
which we had in our possession before. 
Certainly, without more knowledge than 
we have in this area, we dare not take a 
chance. The information that we do have, 
the authority of the men and women 
who express concerns in the area of the 
environment, seems to me to put us on 
notice that to proceed at this time with- 
out thorough examination and study of 
the matter would be irresponsible to the 
point of recklessness. 

Building the two prototypes is not 
necessary to get this information and 
will not be helpful in this regard. 

It would not be helpful in getting an- 
swers on the most important question, 
and that is on the question of the de- 
struction of the atmosphere, the ques- 
tions concerning the effect of many, 
many SST flights on the ozone layer. 
Our knowledge on all of this would be 
advanced not one whit by building two 
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prototypes. We can find the answers to 
those questions; it may take a long time 
to find them; but we will not find them 
by building two prototypes. So there is 
no point in building the prototypes on 
the excuse that we need them in order 
to answer the environmental questions. 

The economic case against the SST 
stems in part—only in part—from the 
environmental case. It is generally 
agreed that dealing with sonic boom and 
engine noise will reduce the economic 
viability of the plane. I take some little 
pride in the fact that I was the first one 
to introduce legislation to prohibit over- 
land SST flights that would cause sonic 
booms. Dealing with engine noise, in 
other words, installing suppressors and 
whatnot, as well as banning overland 
flights, will inevitably reduce the eco- 
nomic viability of the plane; that viabil- 
ity is a very fragile thing, if it exists at 
all, apart from the further strains on it 
that will result inevitably from any at- 
tempts to deal in any rational way with 
the problem of sonic boom and the prob- 
lem of sideline noise. 

The great weight of economic opinion 
is against the SST. Economists from op- 
posite ends of the spectrum, such as Paul 
Samuelson and Milton Friedman, oppose 
the project. They raise the simple ques- 
tion: 

If the SST will be as profitable as its pro- 
ponents claim, why not let private enter- 
prise take over the venture? 


I do not think there is any answer to 
that. Certainly, there is no answer that 
satisfies me that has been suggested on 
this floor or in the forum of public opin- 
ion at any other place. If it is going to be 
profitable, well, let private enterprise 
make that judgment, take the risks, and 
make whatever profit will be involved. 
We have seen what private enterprise 
thinks of it. They do not want any part 
of it. The reason, of course, is clear. This 
project is not even murky any more; it is 
clearly banned as an economic proposi- 
tion. 

Since Congress voted 2 months ago to 
kill the project, private financing has not 
been forthcoming. So the doubts—not 
only the doubts, but the certainty—about 
the economic soundness of the SST have 
permeated and penetrated the private 
sector itself. 

The economic soundness of the whole 
project has been called into further ques- 
tion by recent news reports quoting the 
chairman of the Boeing Co., prime con- 
tractor for the SST airframe, as saying 
that the costs of restarting the project 
may add between $500 million to $1 bil- 
lion to the total price which has been 
given to us most recently as the estimated 
cost of developing the prototypes. 

The same Boeing official, according to 
the press accounts, also confirmed what 
many of us have feared for some time— 
that the airplane production industry 
is really relying on Federal financial as- 
sistance not only for the building of the 
prototypes, but also to carry on the ex- 
pensive production phase. If that is what 
they are relying on, I think it is a very 
good indication that this is the time to 
call an end to the matter. 

Of course, there should not be any sur- 
prise about this. Those of us who have 
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been concerned about the SST on any 
ground, including the economic ground, 
have felt with increasing confidence that 
we were right—that it was unrealistic to 
expect that Boeing or any other com- 
pany would be willing to finance, on its 
own, the production of airplanes it was 
going to sell for $50 million or more each. 

So I shall vote again to terminate Fed- 
eral funding of the SST project. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
stand by the position that it took so 
wisely just a few weeks ago. I am con- 
fident that if the Senate does so, the 
House of Representatives, which recent- 
ly voted by a very small margin to use 
the proposed termination moneys for 
continuation of the prototype project, 
will support the Senate’s action. 

I think the House should. I think it 
would be a wise action; we will not re- 
gret that we have, perhaps too late but 
nevertheless on sound ground, taken a 
real step forward on the whole matter 
of the relations between government 
and industry in the advancement of our 
technology. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Will the Senator from New 
Jersey withhold that? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will permit, of 
course I will withdraw the suggestion; I 
entered it only at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington, who said he 
would be back in a moment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, the Senator 
from California has a very brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. Very well. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I rise to pay tribute to 
William Allen, the board chairman of 
the Boeing Co., and to Boeing itself. I 
think the rather cantankerous candor of 
Mr. Allen in making very plain that if 
the SST contract were revived at this 
point it would cost perhaps an additional 
half billion to a billion dollars is a very 
valuable contribution to our delibera- 
tions concerning the SST. 

I have the utmost respect for Mr. Al- 
len for making that announcement pub- 
lic during our consideration of SST in 
the wake of the House action reviving 
the SST. The practice in all too many 
concerns in aerospace has been to under- 
bid, knowing that there would later be 
excessive costs revealed and required to 
be met. This has led to the situation that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has so ably 
and effectively revealed to Congress and 
to the Nation in regard to so many con- 
tracts where startling costs have ulti- 
mately developed that have required 
more taxpayers’ money to be expended 
than was originally anticipated when 
the contracts were let. 

Mr. Allen could have followed that 
practice. He could have sought to receive 
a new SST contract at the old rate. He 
could have waited until later to reveal the 
certain increase in costs once Boeing had 
the contract, with the hope and expecta- 
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tion that Boeing would then receive addi- 
tional funds, and be able to carry on the 
program. I greatly respect his judgment 
and his honesty in making plain, before 
the Senate acted, what the consequences 
would be in terms of additional costs. 

If this practice were followed by cer- 
tain others in certain companies, we 
would not in recent years have been 
faced—and not now be faced—with the 
tremendous and far greater expenditures 
than were originally anticipated and au- 
thorized on so many contracts. 

I think that Mr. ALLEN has shown a 
touch of greatness in what he did. I ex- 
press my respect for him. 

I also express my respect for the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for the great work 
he has done in the battle over SST. I 
stand firmly with him today, as we come 
to the showdown on it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first I 
want to thank the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, It is one thing to be against the 
SST when you are from Wisconsin; it is 
something else, and takes a great deal of 
courage as well as conviction, to be 
against the SST when you are from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. President, I just to want to make 
clear what may happen on this amend- 
ment. As I understand it, my amendment 
is simply to strike out all SST funds in 
the supplemental appropriations bill. It 
is my further understanding that after 
that is done, if it passes, then the Sen- 
ator from Washington will offer an 
amendment which would provide $155 
million, or thereabouts, for including $85 
million in termination payments to Boe- 
ing and General Electric, an additional 
$12 million for DOT, and then an ad- 
ditional $58.5 million or so to the airlines. 

Mr. President, I would support that. I 
think it is a wise and necessary step, and 
I would either cosponsor it or certainly 
support it. 

But at that point, Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that termination 
money would be limited to development. 
Research would be omitted from the 
Magnuson amendment. Then it is my un- 
derstanding that another Senator would 
come in with an amendment that would 
propose $25 million for research on an- 
other supersonic transport; in other 
words, seed money to start over. 

With great regret, in view of the prog- 
ress we have been making, I want to 
serve notice that if that is done, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill might have 
to be debated at some length, and under 
the circumstances, I suppose we would 
have to move back to the draft bill. 

Ihave been alerted to the fact that this 
effort will be made later today, and there 
will be no debate on that amendment, be- 
cause we finish on the SST in 14 minutes. 
After that, all amendments on the SST 
will have to come without debate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I am glad that the Senator 
from Wisconsin has made this point. As 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, I know there has been no 
evidence received and no testimony taken 
on what advantage or purpose there 
would be for such an appropriation. I 
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think it is quite wrong for the Senate to 
add any future money at all, let alone 
$25 million, for research in carrying any 
part of the SST forward. 

I have no objection to considering it, 
and I think we should do so in an orderly 
fashion by having whatever testimony 
there is as to the merits of the proposal 
presented and the facts laid before the 
committee. This can be done in the regu- 
lar appropriation bill. The chairman of 
my subcommittee is here; I am glad that 
he is. There is no need to do it now. 

The proposal that will be made by the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), for some $155 million, is going to 
include not only termination payments 
to General Electric and Boeing, and re- 
imbursement to the airlines of moneys 
they have advanced as risk capital, but 
also some $10 million or $12 million more 
as termination costs which the Govern- 
ment wants. This will not include, as we 
were advised, any sum—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). All time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin is expired. 

Mr. CASE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed on the bill, or what- 
ever you want, for another 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is no time on the bill as such, 
but I would assume one Senator who is 
in control of time would let the Senator 
have 2 minutes. 

Mr, CASE. I would hope so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My time has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has control of the 
time. 

Mr. CASE. Maybe the Senator could 
act as proxy. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On behalf 
of the Senator from Washington, I yield 
the Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. The point is that there is 
already in this amendment that the Sen- 
ator from Washington is going to offer, 
as we are well advised, a substantial sum 
of money for the preservation of all the 
useful knowledge that has been accrued 
so far in the research and development 
of these two prototypes. I think if more 
is necessary, if more would be useful, this 
ought to be affirmatively justified to the 
committee before we act on it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have no time 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It must 
be done on the time of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. CASE. It was he who asked for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is the 
only one who has time remaining, 

Without objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. I 
understand that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has yielded back the remainder of 
his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has no additional 
time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the vote on the Proxmire amendment 
will take place, without debate, following 
the disposition of the amendment on the 
troop withdrawal. Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So that the vote on 
the troop withdrawal amendment is to 
take place at 5 p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement provides 
that the Mansfield amendment will not 
be voted on prior to 5 p.m. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not earlier than 5 
p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not ear- 
lier than 5 p.m. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Assuming that there 
will be some amendments to the Mans- 
field amendment—I know that there 
are—the vote on the Proxmire amend- 
ment will take place after 5 p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Depending on the 
disposal of the other amendments with 
respect to the troop withdrawal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Two amendments are 
pending to another section of the sup- 
plemental bill, relating to the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. May we know when 
those will be voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
votes will come after the vote on the 
Proxmire amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of a quirk which has developed, 
and in order to clear the record—I do 
this, I believe, with the approval of all 
Senators concerned—the Senate has 
been under the understanding that the 
Nelson amendment would be the first 
order of business. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be the 
first order of business as well as the 
pending business, and that when it is 
disposed of, it be followed by the Mathias 
substitute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not in- 
tend to object because I agree with the 
distinguished majority leader—is it the 
understanding, then, under the previous 
agreement, that there would be 1 hour of 
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debate on the Nelson amendment andi 
then there would be a vote on the Nelson 
amendment, and then we would proceed| 
to 1 hour of debate on the Mathias 
amendment and then to a vote on the 
Mathias amendment? 


will be followed by the Nelson amend- 
ment and the first vote will occur on the 
Nelson amendment, anyway. It is just to 
clear the record and make it more regu- 
lar in procedure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, I think 
perhaps my inquiry may have been mis- 
leading. In any event, there could be 
further perfecting amendments prior to 
the Mathias substitute, as I under- 
stand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Yes. The Chair has not 
responded to the parliamentary inquiry 
of the Senator from Michigan but the 
Senator from Michigan is correct, there 
could be votes on other perfecting 
language prior to the vote on the 
Mathias amendment, but after the vote 
on the Nelson amendment. 

Is there objection to the unanimous 
consent request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matutas) may be allowed to add 
three words to his substitute for the pur- 
pose of perfecting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair-hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 18, 1971, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 100. A joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of Section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act with respect to the current 
labor-management dispute, and for other 
purposes. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia). The Chair now lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business 
which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 6531, to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967; to increase military pay; 
to authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Who yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, over the 
past 2 days, I have been reading the 
alarmist arguments of those who oppose 
any action by the Senate respecting 
troop reductions in Europe. 

The arguments, I might say, are 
hauntingly familiar. They are the same 
arguments that were made 6 years ago 
to justify our intervention in Vietnam. 
Now, of course, the two circumstances 
are not the same but the arguments are 
the same. 

I just wish to say that as the only 
Member left here in the Senate of the 
three Senators who voted against the 
appropriations in March 1965, to com- 
mence a ground war in Vietnam, I do 
not find myself any more inclined to 
accept the advice, counsel, or position 
of the old cold-war warriors now than 
I was to accept their disastrous advice 
in 1965. 

I did not accept it then and I do not 
accept it now. 

Mr. President, this amendment seeks 
to strike a rational balance between the 
viewpoint of those who believe our forces 
in Europe should be reduced forthwith 
and those who favor a reduction in 
forces but believe an adequate opportu- 
nity for a mutually negotiated reduc- 
tion should be tested first. 

The amendment respects the validity 
of the argument that a substantial 
American military presence continues to 
be required in Europe as an integral part 
of the NATO forces. At the same time, 
the amendment supports the proposition 
that at this stage in history it is feasible, 
if not in fact necessary, from a military, 
political and economic standpoint to 
make a substantial reduction in our Eu- 
ropean troop commitment. 

The amendment proposes that there 
be a schedule for troop reduction, ex- 
tending over a 3-year period, as well as 
a parallel proposal for a negotiated 
reduction. 

However, the amendment encourages 
a reduction through negotiations be- 
tween NATO and Warsaw Pact nations 
with the proviso that if such negotiations 
are commenced by December 31, 1971, 
provision for a scheduled reduction to 
250,000 American troops on June 30, 
1972, shall not be operative. That is to 
say this provision shall be suspended in 
such a circumstance. 

I agree fully with the concept of the 
amendment of the majority leader, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, cutting the U.S. troop level 
in Europe by half. I would have simply 
voted for that amendment had it not 
been for a series of statements by the 
Soviet Union, offering to negotiate a mu- 
tual reduction of NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces in Europe. This offer was 
made by the Soviet Union March 30, 
reiterated by Soviet party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev on May 14, and repeated by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko in a meeting with U.S Ambassador 
Jacob Beam in Moscow May 17. In view 
of this, it seems much wiser to try to 
negotiate a mutual troop reduction 
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before we begin a unilateral troop 
reduction. 

This amendment, as modified, does the 
following: 

First. It amends subsection (b) of the 
Mansfield amendment so as to provide 
that no funds may be used to support 
or maintain U.S. military personnel in 
Europe in excess of the following num- 
bers after specified dates: 250,000 after 
June 30, 1972; 200,000 after June 30, 
1973; and 150,000 after June 30, 1974. 

Second. It expresses the sense of the 
Congress that the President should en- 
ter into negotiations at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to seek a mutual and 
balanced reduction of forces and arma- 
ments of the United States and the So- 
viet Union, and other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Warsaw Pact, in Europe. 

Third. It provides that the require- 
ment in subsection (b) that the force 
level not exceed 250,000 after June 30, 
1972, shall become inoperative if prior to 
December 30, 1971, representatives of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact have en- 
tered into negotiations or formal dis- 
cussions regarding a mutual reduction 
of their military forces stationed in 
Europe. 

Now, Mr. President, if the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact nations go into negotia- 
tions, the reduction for June 30, 1972, is 
suspended, But if they have not reached 
an agreement by June 30, 1973, then the 
reduction to 200,000 goes into effect, and 
the reduction next year, June 30, 1974, to 
150,000 goes into effect. 

I make one point about that, however, 
that if, in fact, NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact nations are engaged in meaningful 
negotiations approaching June 30, 1973, 
it is perfectly feasible for Congress to 
extend the date for troop reductions. I 
think this measure provides the kind of 
flexibility the administration should 
have in terms of attempting to negotiate 
a reduction and, at the same time, it 
provides that there shall be a reduction 
if negotiations are not successful. 

Mr. President, several points are im- 
plicit in the language of subsection (b): 

Assuming that it were to become law 
before June 30, 1971, the deadline for 
action on H.R. 6531, to which these 
amendments pertain, we would be pro- 
viding a period of at least 6 months for 
NATO to begin negotiations with the 
Warsaw Pact on mutual reduction. This 
is a reasonable time to see if we can start 
down the negotiating route. It provides 
time for Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird to discuss the subject of these ne- 
gotiations with the other NATO defense 
ministers at a meeting of the NATO De- 
fense Planning Committee in Brussels, 
May 28. It gives time for Secretary of 
State William Rogers to discuss the sub- 
ject with foreign ministers of the other 
NATO countries at a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council scheduled to be 
held in Lisbon, June 3 and 4, 1971. 

If by December 30, 1971, no negotia- 
tions have begun, then the administra- 
tion would have 6 months, until June 30, 
1972, to make the first reduction to a 
level of 250,000 troops. This provision 
will constitute a strong incentive for the 
administration and our NATO partners 
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to vigorously seek a negotiated mutual 
East-West reduction. It is generally true 
around the world that, where we have 
troops stationed, the officials of the host 
country generally prefer that we stay and 
our diplomats generally prefer to oblige 
them. 

If negotiations do begin by December 
30, 1971, the U.S. troop level could re- 
main at its present level until June 30, 
1973, Then, if no agreement were reached 
on mutual reduction, the U.S. troop level 
would become 200,000 under the provi- 
sions of subsection (b). This means that 
not only is Congress calling for negotia- 
tions but we are also calling for an agree- 
ment. Of course, it takes two sides to 
negotiate and to agree. Therefore, if on 
June 30, 1973, there were no agreement, 
but negotiations are underway and cir- 
cumstances justify a further extension of 
time for negotiations to continue, Con- 
gress has the authority to make whatever 
extensions it deems necessary and ap- 
propriate at that time. 

Mr. President, to sum up, what this 
modified amendment proposes is that 
rather than make a precipitate unilateral 
cut of one-half in our troop level in Eu- 
rope, let us schedule this reduction over 
a little more than 3 years, and at the 
same time let us try to negotiate a mu- 
tual reduction, especially in view of the 
fact that the Soviet Union has three 
times offered to negotiate. 

Mr, President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that if it were not for the Mansfield 
amendment, we would not even be dis- 
cussing this issue on the floor today, Mr. 
Brezhnev would not be making the state- 
ments he has, and neither would the ad- 
ministration. 

Thus, full credit for bringing this is- 
sue into the public dialog goes to the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the distinguished majority leader, for 
initiating the issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
further explanation of my amendment 
as further modified. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF NELSON AMENDMENT AS 

FuRTHER MODIFIED ` 

After consultation with other members 
of the Senate, the Nelson compromise amend- 
ment to Senator Mansfield's amendment on 
reduction of troops in Europe has been fur- 
ther modified. In its present form the amend- 
ment does the following: 

1. Amends subsection (b) of the Mansfield 
amendment so as to provide that no funds 
may be used to support or maintain U.S. 
military personnel in Europe in excess of the 
following numbers after specified dates: 
250,000 after June 30, 1972; 200,000 after June 
30, 1973; and 150,000 after June 30, 1974. 

2. Expresses the sense of the Congress that 
the President should enter into negotiations 
at the earliest practicable date to seek a mu- 
tual and balanced reduction of forces and 
armaments of the United States and the So- 
viet Union, and other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Warsaw 
Pact, in Europe. 

3. Provides that the requirement in sub- 
section (b) that the force level not exceed 
250,000 after June 30, 1972, shall become in- 
operative if prior to December 31, 1971, rep- 


resentatives of NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
have entered into negotiations or formal dis- 
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cussions regarding a mutual reduction of 
their military forces stationed in Europe. 

Assuming that this legislation were to be- 
come law before June 30, 1971, the deadline 
for action on HR 6531, to which all these 
amendments pertain, this would provide six 
months for NATO to begin negotiations with 
the Warsaw Pact. 

If by December 31, 1971, no negotiations 
have begun then the Administration would 
have six months, until June 30, 1972, to 
make the first reduction to a level of 250,000 
troops. 

If negotiations do begin by December 31, 
1971, the U.S. troop level could remain at 
its present level until June 30, 1973. Then, 
if no agreement were reached, the U.S. troop 
level would become 200,000 under the pro- 
visions of subsection (b). However, it is rec- 
ognized that it takes two sides to negotiate 
and reach an agreement. Therefore, if on 
June 30, 1973, NATO were seriously seeking 
agreement with the Warsaw Pact, and if it 
appeared more time was needed, then Con- 
gress could take action to rescind or delay 
the otherwise automatic U.S. troop cut to 
200,000. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield for just 
half a second so that we may get the 
yeas and nays on his amendment? 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 8 minutes or so much thereof as 
I may use, Mr. President, I want to be 
notified at the end of the 8 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin has altogether a different amend- 
ment now from what it was when it was 
originally introduced. When first intro- 
duced it would replace paragraph D of 
the Mansfield amendment and substitute 
wording concerning negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and with members of the 
NATO which, in a way, is really already 
in progress. 

This amendment in its present form— 
and certainly the Senator had a right to 
modify the amendment—is altogether a 
different proposition. I commend the 
Senator from Wisconsin, by the way, for 
his interest in this subject. He is certainly 
consistent with his votes. Iam glad to see 
his interest continue, as I expressed Mon- 
day, in the original amendment that he 
introduced at that time. 

The Nelson amendment as it now reads 
would require the continuing reduction of 
U.S. forces at the rate of 50,000 troops per 
year—and I think this is highly impor- 
tant, I say to my colleagues—unless the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact had 
agreed to begin negotiations with NATO 
over mutual force reductions. 

In other words, there would be an au- 
tomatic reduction and withdrawal made 
mandatory unless the Soviet Union and 
Warsaw Pact had agreed to begin nego- 
tiations. 

That sounds very simple. It is over- 
simplification in my humble opinion be- 
cause by that single stroke of the pen, 
or by that simple process, we would be 
putting in the hands of the Soviets the 
ability to force us to withdraw without 
the trouble of their being present. By 
their mere refusal to begin negotiations, 
just by their refusal to begin these ne- 
gotiations, we would have an automatic 
reduction started. 

I do not think we could give them a 
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better advantage. I do not think we could 
come nearer to killing our chances for 
actual negotiations and getting results in 
those negotiations than this hasty writ- 
ing of a provision like this into the law. 
It just totally disarms this Government 
so far as the number of troops are con- 
cerned. It would force on us a unilateral 
reduction. 

I think the President of the United 
States, representing us, would be so 
hand-tied and hog-tied by this amend- 
ment that he could hardly make any 
plans, because a mere negative act, the 
refusal to negotiate, would cut him off 
and would cut us off and automatically 
start a unilateral withdrawal. 

That is exactly what the words mean 
here, when I read from the Senator’s 
amendment: 

The provisions of subsection (b) of this 
section prescribing a force level of not in 
excess of 250,000 after June 30, 1972, shal] be- 
come inoperative if prior to December 31, 
1971, representatives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and representatives of 
the Warsaw Pact countries have entered into 
negotiations, or have entered into formal 
discussions regarding a mutual reduction by 
such organizations of their military forces 
stationed in Europe. 


Mr. President, as I say, all they have 
to do is to refuse to go into negotiations 
by that time. That would trigger into 
operation our withdrawal of troops 
without their agreeing to anything 
without their taking anything except 
the negative act of sitting down and say- 
ing, “We are not going to enter into 
negotiations. We are not going to enter 
into even formal negotiations.” 

Mr. President, this is too big a load 
for any government to carry, for any 
executive to be hamstrung in that way. 
I speak with the greatest deference here. 

Mr. President, I know that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin is 
interested in negotiations beginning. So 
am I. But this is most definitely not the 
way to achieve it. In fact, I believe it 
would have the opposite effect—lI believe 
there is every chance that the passage 
of such an amendment would actually 
help prevent negotiations. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississipi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Idaho for a 
question. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
persuaded by the force of the argument 
that the Senator from Mississipi makes. 
I share the strong desire to see negotia- 
tions commence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 8 
minutes of the Senator from Mississippi 
have expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I share 
the strong desire to see negotiations 
commence for the mutual reduction of 
forces in Europe. I am struck by the 
force of the argument that the Senator 
from Mississippi makes. It seems to me 
that the amendment, as presently 
drafted, would constitute an inducement 
to the Soviet Union to avoid entering into 
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negotiations, for by refraining from do- 
ing so, the Soviet Union, under the terms 
of this amendment, would be assured 
that our forces would be automatically 
reduced over a 3-year period. 

This, it seems to me, would be a very 
powerful reason not to enter into nego- 
tiations and let our law to take its course. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that I think the analysis he 
makes has great force. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his contribu- 
tion. It is a subject matter that he is well 
familiar with. 

This amendment, as the Senator from 
Idaho has said, would place in the hands 
of the Soviet Union and its allies the op- 
tion of refusing to negotiate—or even of 
delaying negotiations until next winter— 
and thereby forcing the removal of one- 
half of the U.S. forces from Europe. Does 
the Senator have any doubt that the So- 
viets could find some excuse to delay 
negotiations? We have spent a consid- 
erable amount of time at Paris trying to 
decide on the shape of the negotiating 
table with only four parties. I am not 
sure what shape table would be required 
to accommodate the 22 nations which 
comprise the Warsaw Pact and NATO, 
but I would imagine that the Soviets 
could take at least a few months to dis- 
cuss that issue if, by doing so, they could 
force the withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Europe. 

Mr. President, the big point is that 
they would not have to do anything, just 
sit down, as the Senator has so well ex- 
pressed it. 

Mr. President, I think it would be most 
unwise to enter negotiations with our 
own negotiators placed under this type 
of pressure from the Senate. I do not 
believe the Senate would intentionally go 
through with what I think would be a 
farce on the Senate negotiators when 
there will not be even a prospect of a 
place for them to meet. There cannot be 
any negotiation under the terms of the 
agreement from our viewpoint, and cer- 
tainly not any that could be effective. 
But they do not have to win at the ne- 
gotiation table. They can just stay away 
from that table, and they have already 
won their case. 

It might be argued that the Soviets 
have recently indicated an interest in 
such negotiations. I do not need to re- 
mind my colleagues that the Soviet Union 
is not an open society—Soviet leaders do 
not face the same kinds of pressure to 
be consistent as do the leaders of demo- 
cratic nations. Do we really want to give 
the Soviets and their allies the oppor- 
tunity to force the withdrawal of the 
U.S. forces from Europe at a steady rate 
of 50,000/year merely by causing slight 
delays in the beginning of complex and 
important negotiations? I hope that we 
do not. I strongly urge you to vote 
against the Nelson amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back such time as I yielded myself. How- 
ever, I do not yield back all of my time. 
I am prepared to yield time to anyone 
on the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
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support the general proposition to re- 
duce the number of American soldiers 
committed to NATO. I shall vote, Mr. 
President, for the pending amendment. 

Last week I consulted with the major- 
ity leader regarding the original amend- 
ment he had offered and suggested that 
the time for the withdrawal of troops 
should be extended. 

Yesterday I consulted with him again 
and recommended that the withdrawals 
be phased in increments of 50,000 and 
that the dates be set at June 30, 1972, 
1973, 1974. I find this morning that sec- 
tion (b) of the pending amendment has 
been modified and contains the recom- 
mendations that I submitted to the lead- 
er yesterday afternoon. In view of that, 
I believe that this amendment if agreed 
to will greatly strengthen the original 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Montana. So I shall vote for this 
amendment. 

Twenty years ago, the Senate debated 
at some length our country’s troop im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. At that time, we had 
two divisions stationed in Europe, and the 
President had proposed assigning four 
additional divisions. There was general 
agreement that additional troops needed 
to be committed to NATO at that time. 
Indeed, I concurred in that judgment. 
Much of the debate, however, centered 
around an amendment which I offered 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
no additional ground troops, over and 
above the four divisions under consid- 
eration, should be sent to Western Eu- 
rope in implementation of the treaty 
without further congressional approval. 
After thorough debate, my amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 49 to 43. 

Mr. President, I offered that amend- 
ment because I believed then that the 
Congress should be consulted, and that 
the final decision and authority with 
respect to the number of troops to be 
committed in implementation of the 
treaty is reposed in the Congress—and 
not in the President. I am still of that 
opinion. 

At that time, we were at war in Korea. 
As it is now in Vietnam, it was an un- 
declared war. The issue was the assign- 
ment of additional troops to foreign soil 
in another part of the world. I believed 
then as now that it was the duty of 
Congress to make that determination. I 
expressed my views very strongly in de- 
bate here in the Senate at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks certain ex- 
cerpts from the Recorp of March 29, 
April 2, and April 3, 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
that time, in the Korean war, we were 
doing more than 90 percent of the fight- 
ing, paying more than 90 percent of the 
cost, and making more than 90 percent 
of the sacrifices in human lives. We were 
fighting under the auspices of the United 
Nations, but it became largely our war. 
We certainly did not get the support in 
the Korean war from our NATO Allies 
that we should have received and that 
caused me to remark in the debate sup- 
porting my amendment that: 
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Judging from my experience and observa- 
tion, if we take the lead and carry a part of 
their fair share of the load, they (the NATO 
countries) will let us do it . . . Some of our 
partners in the North Atlantic Treaty have 
corresponding obligations under the United 
Nations Charter to help fight the war in 
Korea. I consider that they have not fulfilled 
those obligations. .. . 


True, Mr. President, that was the Ko- 
rean war some 20 years ago. But the same 
has been true—it has been substantially 
repeated—in the Vietnam war. 

Just as in Korea, America is carrying 
the burden in Vietnam. It is American 
boys who are dying, it is American dollars 
that are being expended, and it is Ameri- 
can prestige that is dwindling. Where 
have our Allies been, Mr. President? They 
have not been of any help to us. In fact, 
some have criticized and condemned our 
actions. We are fighting the same enemy 
there that NATO is designed to deter and 
to defeat in Europe, should that enemy 
attack. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senator yield me 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield the Senator 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it has 
become too much of a one-way street. 
We have spent somewhere between $100 
and $150 billion in helping foreign coun- 
tries to become rehabilitated and eco- 
nomically strong since World War II. 
And we have given them military sup- 
port that has served to deter would-be 
aggressors. Now, why is it that after 20 
years the European nations are not will- 
ing to contribute more to their own de- 
fense. We have done far more than our 
share, and it is perfectly obvious that 
the other NATO countries want us to 
continue doing just that. They are now 
strong enough to help themselves. They 
have the manpower, their economy is 
strong, and yet they are spending only 
about half of the percent of their gross 
national product for defense of what we 
are spending out of our gross national 
product to maintain our Military Estab- 
lishment. They can do more for them- 
selves and they should do more for them- 
selves. And, I predict, Mr. President, if 
we let them know we are going to with- 
draw some of our troops, and perhaps 
even more of them later, if advisable, 
they will do more for themselves. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
distinguished majority leader if subsec- 
tion (b) in the pending proposal is satis- 
factory to him, as a substitute for the 
terms of withdrawal as provided in his 
original amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the cir- 
cumstances which have developed, yes, 
I would say that, and I will say so later 
in the course of my remarks. 

I want to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator for the part he played in helping 
draw up an amendment of this nature. 
This is most important. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 


EXHIBIT 1 
MARCH 29, 1951 
Mr. McOLELLAN. I am, I had an under- 


standing with the senior Senator from Texas 
that I was to speak now. 
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Mr. WHeErryY. Very well. I simply wanted 
to have that appear in the Record. 

Mr. McCLeLian. Mr. President, a vote on 
either of the resolutions now before the Sen- 
ate, the simple Senate resolution or the Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution, unexplained by 
the Member who cast the vote, whether for 
or against, might well be misunderstood. It 
would probably be just as susceptible to 
varying interpretations by citizens as is the 
Senate resolution itself susceptible to dif- 
ferent interpretations as has been made evi- 
dent by the debate on the floor of the Senate. 
I do not address the Senate now with the 
idea that I may influence any of my col- 
leagues toward my viewpoint. It is not neces- 
sarily for that purpose or with that in mind 
that I discuss the resolutions. I address 
the Senate so that my own position and my 
own views may be made a matter of record, 
and that my statement will serve as an ex- 
planation of votes I may cast on the two res- 
olutions themselves, and also on amendments 
which may be offered thereto. 

Mr. President, the pending business, Sen- 
ate Resolution 99, and its companion, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18, are identical in 
their terms and provisions, with the excep- 
tion that Senate Resolution 99 declares the 
sense and judgment of the Senate only; 
whereas Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, 
which would have to be considered by the 
House of Representatives, would declare the 
sense and judgment of the Congress. As be- 
tween the two, I should prefer adoption of 
the concurrent resolution, with proper 
amendments. However, it may be advisable 
for the Senate to act favorably on both. If 
the House did not then concur with the Sen- 
ate in the concurrent resolution, the Senate 
would be recorded on the vital issues the 
resolutions present. 

Mr. President, there have been suggestions 
that neither of these resolutions is adequate 
for the purposes intended to be served, but 
rather that a joint resolution, which would 
have the force and effect of law, should be 
passed by the Congress, I am not in partic- 
ular disagreement with that viewpoint. We 
have a perplexing and confusing and con- 
troversial situation, which ought to be 
cleared up. But I can also appreciate that 
an effort to enact a joint resolution would in 
all probability require, for its success, a two- 
thirds vote of the Members of both Houses 
of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with those 
who think neither the Senate nor both 
Houses of Congress should take any action 
regarding the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty by committing American 
troops to an international army for the de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area. I cannot 
agree with those who contend that it is 
solely the constitutional prerogative, duty, 
and responsibility of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to make this grave decision 
and to order it put into effect. 

Section 2, article II, of the Constitution 
provides: 

“The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States.” 

It is contended by some, Mr. President, 
that this provision of the Constitution vests 
all power in the President with respect to 
the assignment and disposition of the Armed 
Forces of this Nation. But I do not believe 
that such power is unlimited and unre- 
stricted. Paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 
16 of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution 
give the Congress the power “to declare 
war; to raise and support armies; to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces; to provide for calling 
forth the militia; to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States.” 
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Mr. President, if all power is vested in the 
Commander in Chief, then the provision of 
the Constitution I have read is just so much 
surplusage. It has no meaning if all powers 
is in the Commander in Chief to do what- 
ever he wills, whenever he desires, with the 
Armed Forces of the Nation. 

Mr, MiLIKIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEHMAN 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yleld to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, I am in com- 
plete agreement with the analysis the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has made 
of the powers of Congress over these military 
matters. Will the Senator agree with me that 
the power in the Congress to do the various 
things the Senator has detailed, as provided 
in the Constitution, also carries with it the 
authority to condition the use of such power? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, if the words 
“government and regulation” do not mean 
the authority to prescribe conditions and 
limitations, then those words have no mean- 
ing. We have the authority, the Constitution 
says, and the duty to prescribe the “rules for 
the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces.” What does “government” 
mean? If the use of something is not a part 
of the government of it, then I do not under- 
stand the plain import of those words. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, I suggest to 
the distinguished Senator that even if that 
provision were not in the Constitution, the 
granting of an original power also carries 
with it, as a necessary implication, the power 
to condition that power. 

Therefore, may it not be concluded that 
the Congress, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers, may condition the use of those 
powers, and that the President under his con- 
stitutional power is commander in chief of 
that which is provided for him by the Con- 
gress, conditioned as the Congress may con- 
dition it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; under the conditions 
and regulations and rules which the Con- 
gress prescribes. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely with the 
Senator. As he already has said, there would 
be no sense to those provisions in the Con- 
stitution affecting the Congress if that were 
not true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, If that is not true, we 
might as well tear out that part of the Con- 
stitution and throw it away—if we are sim- 
ply to say that all the Congress can do is 
draft American boys, put them in the Army, 
and provide the money with which to clothe 
and feed and arm them, but lacks the power 
to prescribe any other conditions in regard 
to what is to happen to them. Such reason- 
ing is to be found nowhere, in my opinion, 
except in totalitarian rule, Mr. President; 
and that is what we do not want in America. 

The power of Congress to make rules for 
the Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces includes, in my opinion, the 
power of the Congress to determine what 
disposition and assignment shall be made of 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States In the implementation of a treaty 
that provides for an international army. If 
there were not these restrictions and provi- 
sions in the Constitution of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief, with un- 
limited power of control, could any day, at 
his will and by his command, set himself up 
as the military dictator of this Nation. The 
founding fathers who wrote the Constitution 
never intended that the Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces should be, or should be 
placed in a position to become, a military 
ruler and dictator of a free people. 

Mr. President, the Congress has not de- 
clared war, We are at war in Korea; but 
Congress has not declared it, and the truth 
is that we are not fighting it as if it were a 
war. All of us know that to be true. We are 
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fighting a limited war—just toying around 
with it, True, our troops, as they always 
have, are crowning themselves with glory 
in the sacrifices they are making and the 
bravery and the heroism that they are dis- 
playing on the battlefield. But back here 
on the political front we are not crowning 
ourselves with glory or heroism or wisdom 
or prudence by leaving a sanctuary over 
there, a haven of refuge, for the war poten- 
tials of the very country whose soldiers are 
slaughtering American boys today. It is 
shameful, 

Mr. President, I know it is not pleasant 
to say some of these things; but sometimes 
the performance of one’s duty as a Member 
of the United States Senate, as a Member of 
Congress, or even as a citizen, becomes un- 
pleasant. There are unpleasant tasks to per- 
form; there are unpleasant duties which are 
imposed upon us. 

What is really involved here, and what we 
are now considering, is the implementation 
of a treaty that was entered into by our 
Government through Constitutional proc- 
esses—the treaty having been negotiated by 
the executive branch of the Government, and 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the United 
States Senate. It is proposed that our Gov- 
ernment now carry out certain obligations 
which that treaty imposes and which our 
Government assumed. 

How is the treaty to be carried out? Ar- 
ticle 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
treaty we are now undertaking to implement, 
provides: 

“In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties— 

‘Parties’ means governments— 
separately and jointly, by means of continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid, 
will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” 

That was the objective expressed, Article 
5 of the treaty provides: 

“The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all— 

Such an attack has not yet been made. The 
emergency would be greater, the danger 
would be greater, certainly, after such an 
attack had occurred, than in a period before 
the attack. Continuing— 


and consequently they agree that, if such an 
attack occurs— 

And it has not yet occurred— 
each of them, in exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense recognized 
by article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary— 

Note that it is not necessarily even the 
action recommended by the Council. The 
Council may recommend, but there is in the 
treaty a reservation that the Government 
itself shall determine to what extent it shall 
aid, the character of the aid which it shall 
give, whether it shall act individually in pro- 
viding the assistance, or whether it shall act 
collectively with the other signatories to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. I continue— 


such action as it deems necessary, including 
the use of armed force.” 

The treaty, in making the reservation, uses 
the language “that no member of the At- 
lantic Pact.” Neither a member of the North 
Atlantic Pact nor the Security Council can 
order us to do a particular thing. To each 
government is reserved the right of determin- 
ing what action it shall take, and how it shall 
be taken, although the treaty contains the 
over-all obligation to aid and assist. 

“Party” or “parties,” as used in these arti- 
cles of the treaty, means one or more of the 
governments which are parties to the treaty. 
As “party” applies to the United States, it 
does not mean the President of the United 
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States acting alone and independently of the 
Congress. It means action by our Govern- 
ment, by constitutional processes. That is 
made quite clear by article 11 of the treaty, 
which provides: 

“This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes,” 

Not only was it necessary, under our proc- 
esses, for the Senate to ratify the treaty by 
two-thirds vote, but the treaty itself pro- 
vides that the obligations of the treaty must 
be carried out in accordance with the respec- 
tive constitutional processes of the member 
governments themselves. 

The interpretation which I am placing on 
the treaty is the interpretation placed upon 
it at the time the treaty was submitted to 
the Senate for ratification. It is the interpre- 
tation which was placed upon it by the Hon- 
orable Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, when 
he transmitted it to the President of the 
United States. The Secretary of State, in his 
letter transmitting the treaty to the Presi« 
dent on April 7, 1949, gave an analysis of the 
treaty. In his discussion of article 9, dealing 
with implementation of the treaty, Secretary 
Acheson said: 

“Each government— 

He did not say “the head of each govern- 
ment,” but “each government”— 

“Each government remains the judge of 
what actions it should take in fulfillment 
of the obligations of the treaty.” 

If, in transmitting the treaty to the Con- 
gress, the President had said, “If the treaty 
is adopted, I, as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, shall be 
the one to judge and determine when and if 
the treaty shall be implemented by commit- 
ting American troops to an international 
army,” I am wondering whether there would 
today be a treaty of this character. 

The Secretary of State did not say that 
the President of the United States should 
be “the judge of the actions” to be taken in 
fulfillment of the obligations of the treaty. 
If that had been the interpretation placed 
upon the treaty at that time by the Secretary 
of State and by the President of the United 
States, I dare say the Senate would not have 
ratified the treaty. I therefore disagree with 
those who now give the treaty such inter- 
pretation, and I shall not be governed nor 
influenced in my actions by that interpreta- 
tion of it. 

It is my view that the President of the 
United States should not only consult and 
collaborate with the Congress, but that he 
should have congressional approval of any 
further action taken in implementation of 
the treaty that involves the assignment of 
troops to an international army. Congress 
should approve the sending of troops to Eu- 
rope, and the President should not commit 
Armed Forces of the United States to an 
international army set-up under the treaty 
without the approval of the Congress. For 
that reason I am of the opinion that the 
committal by the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief of Armed 
Forces to an international army in implemen- 
tation of the treaty without congressional ap- 
proval would be a usurpation of power, in 
violation of the Constitution and the plain 
provisions and intent of the treaty itself. 

Mr. President, if I should perchance be 
wrong in the legal conclusions I have ex- 
pressed, I should still favor and insist that 
the Congress should approve any major ac- 
tion taken by our Government to implement 
the North Atlantic Treaty. In my opinion the 
President of the United States should want 
congressional approval. He should not only 
welcome the sharing of the responsibility by 
Congress, but in my judgment he should 
seek and insist upon its sharing it. 

Mr. President, there may well be involved 
in this grave issue that confronts us not only 
the welfare, best interest and security of 
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he American people, but also the future 
ourse and destiny of our freedom and civili- 
vation. The course we and our partners in 
his treaty take, what we do or what we 
may fail to do, may well determine whether 
here shall be peace or war. The lives of mil- 
lions of Americans may be involved. Untold 
sufferings of humanity may be at stake here. 
he proper implementation of this treaty 
may mean peace, it may deter the totalitarian 
aggressors, hold them at bay, and give us 
time and opportunity for a solution of those 
international controversies and clashing 
ideologies that will avert war and lead the 
world to peace. That is what we hope for. On 
the other hand, Mr. President, what we pro- 
pose to do could mean war. I do not think it 
will. I think this is the safest course to pur- 
sue in order to prevent war; but we must 
bear in mind that our hopes and aspirations 
for peace and our best efforts and labors to 
that end may fail. If in these efforts and the 
course of action we take in the hope of pre- 
venting war we are not successful, we shall 
know that war is and was the plan and pur- 
pose of Russia, and that she does make and 
has made war inevitable. 

Mr. President, there was serious apprehen- 
sion when it was first proposed to send 
troops to Europe to constitute this interna- 
tional army. I shared the apprehension which 
was in the minds of many persons, that if we 
were at this late hour to start constituting 
an international army in Europe for the de- 
fense of Europe, it would simply provoke 
war, that it would cause Russia, if she was 
much better prepared than we, immediately 
to undertake to march to the sea. That 
Sounded very logical. The only thing that 
would deter her from doing so would be the 
punishment and torture which we could 
deal out to her with our atomic weapons. 
But if by building up the defenses of Europe 
under the Atlantic treaty and its implemen- 
tation there is such a provocation as to in- 
cite an aggressive attack upon these nations 
now or in the near future, then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we can be sure that the attack would 
have come in due time, whether we under- 
took to defend ourselves and to defend our 
allies or not. I am no longer much concerned 
about that; I no longer entertain that ap- 
prehension. We shall certainly be no worse 
off by having made this start. We are not 
jeopardizing our position by doing so. If war 
should come and we should eventually be 
driven from the continent of Europe, we 
would be no worse off than we would be here 
in Fortress America, never having partici- 
pated in it. 

One reason why I support what is pro- 
posed is that the only thing the totalitarians 
understand is the language of superior force 
and power. 

We cannot get along with Russia by ap- 
peasement, or by retreating, or by evidencing 
fear. In that connection, Mr. President, I 
think we have a pretty fair example of what 
I am talking about in the headlines of to- 
day’s newspapers. We do not convince other 
nations by indicating that we are unwilling 
to fight or do not want to fight. They con- 
sider that a sign of weakness. That is how 

| Red China is treating General MacArthur’s 
offer to meet on the battlefield and try to 
settle the bloody and horrible conflict in 
Korea. They have scorned it; they sneer at 
it. If we should fight this war as it should 
be fought, these sneering smiles would turn 
into painful agony and distress. 

In the light of international events that 
have transpired since the end of World War 

| II, the conduct of Russia and her satellites 
in the United Nations and elsewhere, with 
world conditions as they exist today, I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, we have no alternative 
except to join with our partners in the At- 
lantic Treaty in making adequate prepara- 
tion immediately for our common defense. 
| It is with deep sorrow and regret that I now 
believe circumstances and conditions com- 
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pel the forming of an international army 
by the Atlantic Treaty nations in prepara- 
tion for their common defense and survival. 

I had hoped this course of action would 
not be necessary, but I am convinced it is 
necessary. For that reason, I am in general 
agreement with and support the purposes 
and policies expressed in these two resolu- 
tions. I agree, Mr. President, to the immedi- 
ate assignment of four divisions of ground 
troops to the international army under the 
command of General Eisenhower, but by con- 
senting to the immediate committal of four 
divisions of ground troops in Europe, I do 
not agree that the Congress of the United 
States should or does approve or consent to 
& policy of permitting the President of the 
United States as Commander in Chief hence- 
forth to make additional commitments of 
our troops and implementation of the treaty 
without the approval of the Congress. 

I believe the Congress has the responsi- 
bility—that it shares that responsibility with 
the Commander in Chief. I am unwilling, 
Mr. President, for the Congress to abdicate 
its constitutional responsibilities; therefore 
I shall offer an amendment to section 6 of 
the resolutions saying that it is not only 
tne sense of the Senate and the Congress 
that in the interest of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval should be 
obtained of “(a) any policy requiring the 
assignment of American troops abroad when 
such assignment is an implementation of 
article 3 of the Atlantic Treaty, but also that 
it is the sense of the Senate and the Con- 
gress that Senate and Congressional approval 
should be obtained for the assignment of any 
additional numbers of such troops in pur- 
suance with any such policy.” 

I believe, Mr. President, that approval by 
the Senate or by the Congress of sending 
any troops in addition to the four divisions 
which these resolutions now approve is ab- 
solutely necessary in the interest of sound 
constitutional processes, and of national 
unity and understanding. As I stated in the 
beginning. I think Congress should approve 
it, not merely one body of Congress. 

Mr. President, as I interpret paragraph 6 
of the resolutions, together with the other 
provisions they contain, it has the effect of 
the Senate, under the Senate resolution, and 
of Congress, under the concurrent resolution, 
approving the policy of implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty by the assignment of 
American troops to the international army 
that is now being constituted. That is where 
the emphasis is on approval of policy in 
that section. It is Congress or the Senate, as 
the case may be, approving the policy. We 
may approve the policy with reference to the 
four divisions, but are we approving the 
policy of sending four divisions, and at the 
same time approving the policy that the 
responsibility, the power, and the authority 
to determine how many more divisions may 
be sent shifts to the President as Com- 
mander in Chief? If the resolutions are 
adopted in their present form they would 
at least be susceptible of the interpretation 
that, inasmuch as the Senate or Congress 
shall have approved the policy of such as- 
signment of troops and present plans to send 
four divisions of ground forces to Western 
Europe, further approval by the Senate or 
by Congress of the sending of additional 
troops will not be required. Many Senators are 
placing such interpretation upon paragraph 
6 of the resolutions, because it approves the 
policy of implementing the treaty by con- 
tributing ground troops to an international 
army. 

Other Senators have a different viewpoint. 
It is not clear. That is why I said in my 
opening remarks that a vote for or against 
the resolutions in their present form might 
be interpreted in many different ways. I 
favor the general objective of the resolutions, 
which is to have Congress approve the imple- 
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mentation of the treaty. I am ready to go 
along so far as it has been indicated up to 
this time and as has been recommended that 
we should go. However, I am unwilling to 
leave the door wide open by approving a pol- 
icy and then having no control over the 
implementation or the carrying out of the 
policy. It is to clarify and to make certain 
just what we mean that I propose the 
amendments. 

I have interrogated some members of the 
Armed Services Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations who are supporting 
the resolutions. They think further Senate 
or congressional approval, as the case may be, 
will be required under the terms of the reso- 
lutions as they are now drawn for the send- 
ing of additional ground forces to Europe. 
Mr. President, if they think so, there can be 
no objection, as I see it, to writing that into 
the resolutions and saying so in plain and 
unmistakable terms. There would then be no 
question about it. We would know what it 
meant. It would not be difficult then to vote 
on either resolution. One either favors fur- 
ther congressional approval, if other troops 
are to be committed, or one does not. A sim- 
ple amendment to the resolutions would 
clarify the whole issue. 

Other members of the committees con- 
tend that under the resolutions no approval 
of Congress is required, and that all power 
is vested in the President as Commander in 
Chief. They contend the resolutions have no 
legal or binding effect, and that the Presi- 
dent is at liberty to send such ground forces 
to Europe and commit them to this interna- 
tional army as he may desire, irrespective of 
the will or approval of Congress. Therefore, 
Senators who voted to report the resolutions 
from the committee have definitely different 
opinions as to the correct interpretation of 
the resolutions, particularly as to what para- 
graph 6 of the resolutions means. The posi- 
tion is questionable. The issue is debatable. 
However, whether the resolutions have any 
legal or binding effect, I want them to say 
that it is the sense of the Senate and the 
sense of the Congress “in the interest of 
sound constitutional processes and of na- 
tional unity and understanding” that con- 
gressional approval should be obtained be- 
fore any additional ground troops are sent to 
Europe. 

Mr. President, the resolutions at least 
would carry with them such constitutional 
advice. They would advise the Commander 
in Chief that Congress says, “You shall not 
send them; you shall not commit them until 
you get the approval of Congress. If you do, 
you are going against the advice of the ma- 
jority of the elected representatives of the 
American people.” 

The President may want to take that 
chance. He may arbitrarily disregard that 
character of advice, and the source of it. I 
do not know. If he does, he would be acting 
contrary to the expressed views of Congress. 
In doing so, Mr. President, he would be di- 
rectly accountable to the American people, 
and Congress certainly would have absolved 
itself by trying to protect the integrity of 
Constitutional processes of government. 
That is what I propose to do in my amend- 
ment, if I can get sufficient support from 
my colleagues in this body and in the other 
legislative body to adopt it. 

The treaty we are undertaking to imple- 
ment is in effect a partnership agreement 
between the governments that are signatories 
thereto. The governments under the treaty 
assume mutual obligations. An enterprise for 
joint protection and security can hope to 
succeed only if all the partners perform and 
in good faith fulfill the obligations they 
have assumed. We hope they will do it, but 
we have no absolute assurances that they 
will do it. 

We do not want a repetition of the charac- 
ter of performance and fulfillment of obliga- 
tions such as we are now experiencing in 
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Korea with some of the governments under 
the United Nations Charter, some of which 
are parties to the Atlentic Treaty. Mr. 
President, if Korea is a fair sample of their 
performance and fulfillment of obligations, 
what we now witness in Korea should be a 
warning signal to us and to Congress to 
exert all our power to retain some control 
over the fate and destiny of the Nation. In 
Korea we are today fighting a war against 
Red China in the name of the United Na- 
tions. If we win the war against Red China 
it will be a United Nations victory. If we 
lose that war, it will be a defeat for the 
United States. That is how the scales are 
balanced. If we win, we win under the United 
Nations flag. If we lose, we lose in the name 
of the United States, primarily. 

Mr. President, in the Korean war we are 
doing more than 90 percent of the fighting, 
paying more than 90 percent of the cost, and 
making more than 90 percent of the sacrifices 
in human lives. Whose war is it? For all prac- 
tical purposes, and from the standpoint of 
human suffering and human sacrifices, the 
war in Korea today is the war of the sons 
on American fathers and mothers. We are 
the ones who are paying the price. We are 
operating under the United Nations. That 
includes the Atlantic Treaty nations, for 
whose benefit it is now proposed that we 
acknowledge the power of the Commander in 
Chief to send unlimited forces to the po- 
tential battlefields of Europe. 

Mr. President, I favor the Atlantic Treaty, 
and I favor an international army under it; 
I want to see it constituted; but I do not 
want to see it constituted out of the flesh 
and blood and lives of Americans only. When 
the day comes, if it ever comes, that a battle 
must actually be fought, I want to know that 
the other countries have made their fair 
share of contributions. 

Judging from my experience and observa- 
tion, if we take the lead and carry a part of 
their fair share of the load, they will let us 
do it. Make no mistake about it. Some of our 
partners in the North Atlantic Treaty have 
corresponding obligations under the United 
Nations Charter to help fight the war in 
Korea. I consider that they have not ful- 
filled those obligations. For that reason I 
am unwilling to agree that the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces has or should 
have the power and authority to commit, at 
will and at his discretion, the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers to the defense of Western Eu- 
rope and other Atlantic Pact nations, irre- 
spective of whether the other governments 
who are parties to such treaty carry out their 
obligations under it. 

Mr. President, I want this program to 
move along evenly this time. I do not want to 
see happen what has happened in Korea. 
We march out in front and say, “Come on,” 
and when we look behind us we see very few 
following us. I am willing, under present 
conditions, that four divisions of American 
troops be assigned to Europe now; but in my 
judgment those four divisions, whose assign- 
ment we are willing to approve, together 
with the two divisions we already have over 
there, will constitute our fair share of an 
international army of at least 30 or 35 divi- 
sions of ground troops. We are going that 
far in advance. We are taking the lead. We are 
showing our good faith. We are contribut- 
ing six divisions now. I dare say that at this 
moment not more than that number have 
yet been contributed by all the other nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I find myself in agreement 
with much of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has said. I noted a mo- 
ment ago that he stated that he wanted the 
whole program to proceed in an orderly way. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. What I meant, if I may 
clarify my remark, is that I do not want the 
United States to put up 25 or 30 divisions 
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and let the other nations provide less than 
that number, or just that number. I think 
that would be out of balance. If we provide 
6 divisions, my own thinking is that they 
ought to contribute 30. That is only a 
rough estimate. There may be some factors 
which enter into the determination which 
would make their contribution a great deal 
more or a little less, in the correct interpre- 
tation of what their fair share means. But I 
do not regard our share of ground troops to 
mean 49 percent. I do not wish to have the 
United States contribute 49 percent, or 
more than 50 percent, and let the other na- 
tions drag along behind. I want them to con- 
tribute as we contribute. 

Mr. WaTtKıns. Does not the Senator feel 
that, as between the United States and the 
other members of the Atlantic Pact, there 
ought to be some type of over-all agreement 
marking out the participation of the various 
nations, particularly with reference to the 
furnishing of armed forces? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I intend to make some 
reference to the fair share in my remarks. 
I believe, of course, that these questions 
should be settled as we go along. That is why 
I am placing the emphasis on my position. 
However, these questions cannot all be set- 
tled at once. There must be some elasticity, 
so that adjustments may be made from time 
to time. I can well appreciate that. However, 
I do say that we could very easily get our- 
selves into a position similar to the position 
we occupy in Korea today. That is what I 
want to see avoided, 

Mr. Warxrins. Is not that the question 
which is bothering many people in this 
country with respect to this program? There 
seems to be no safeguard to keep us from 
being gradually sucked in until we have 90 
percent of the personnel on the war front. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, That is why I take the 
position I assume. That is probably the most 
important reason why I take such a position. 
It is to protect our country. We must let the 
other countries know that we are going to 
determine, on the basis of what is right and 
just, what our fair share is. If they do not 
measure up, and contribute along with us as 
we build this international army, then we 
had better let it fold up now, than to com- 
mit ourselves and get our boys abroad and 
expose them to attack without much support 
from the countries with which we are in 
alliance in undertaking to provide mutual 
aid and protection. 

Mr. Warxrns. Does not the Senator con- 
sider that it would be wise to haye some kind 
of agreement before we send too many troops 
to Europe? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WarTKins. We should indicate very 
clearly approximately what the other nations 
should do, and what we intend to do, so that 
there may be no question of gradually push- 
ing us in until we reach the point where we 
are furnishing 90 percent of the troops. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is exactly what I am 
trying to avoid. That is why I take the posi- 
tion I have indicated. I am willing to go that 
far. They cannot question our good faith 
until they have contributed their fair share. 

I may be mistaken, but, frankly, I do not 
believe there is a single division of troops 
yet definitely assigned to General Eisenhow- 
er’s command by any of the other countries. 
There is a great deal of testimony in the 
hearings about how many divisions each 
country expects to have in 1952 or at some 
other time in the future. However, the point 
is that having 25 or 30 divisions of troops not 
under the command of General Eisenhower 
does not fulfill the letter, the spirit, or the in- 
tent of the treaty. They should be committed 
to him, just as we are committing our troops 
to this international army. It is the number 
they commit about which we should be con- 
cerned, together, of course, with the num- 
ber they may have in reserve. But under 
this treaty there should be a committal of 
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a number of divisions of troops, with fair 
ratio bases as between those countries and 
ourselves. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think I agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas. But I should like to 
ask him if he has considered the program 
that was outlined by the Congress in imple- 
menting the United Nations Charter in 1945, 
when Co passed the United Nations 
Participation Act, when it declared that the 
President was authorized to negotiate agree- 
ments with the Security Council as to our 
participation, covering the number of 
troops we were to put in, the disposition of 
them, and so on. Is the Senator familiar 
with what was done in 1945 about the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations Charter? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Yes; but the truth about 
it ls we were never able to constitute an army 
under the United Nations. But when an as- 
sault came, when an attack was made on 
South Korea, the United Nations Security 
Council took action, and asked all member 
nations to undertake to defend South 
Korea, and we went right on in, assuming, 
I am sure, that other nations, certainly the 
larger nations, those with membership on the 
Security Council, would join with us in that 
effort. But, Mr. President, according to my 
evaluation, they have made only a token 
contribution to the war effort in Korea. In 
my opinion Great Britain is thinking today 
in terms of business as usual with Red China, 
and is more concerned about that than she 
is about bringing about an end to the war 
in Korea with a victory that will teach the 
Communists a lesson. 

Mr. WarTxins, I may say I agree with the 
Senator in his conclusions with respect to 
that matter. I should like to point out, how- 
ever, that we do have a pattern for the im- 
plementing of these international agreements 
beginning with the United Nations Charter. 
I have been going over the history and check- 
ing what was done at the time we ratified 
the Charter, and I find that the Congress, 
in close cooperation with the President, im- 
plemented the United Nations Charter, or 
attempted to implement it, by authorizing 
the President to enter into agreements with 
the United Nations Security Council for the 
furnishing of our Armed Forces, armaments, 
and what not, to this international police 
force. The President himself told the Con- 
gress that he wanted it that way, and he as- 
sured the Congress that he would cooperate, 
and that if these implementations were au- 
thorized, he would send the agreements to 
Congress—not to the Senate, but to the 
Congress—for approval by passage of a joint 
resolution or a bill. That was the purport of 
his letter to the Congress; it is not exactly 
the wording of the letter, but that is its 
meaning in substance. The Congress—and I 
believe the Senator from Arkansas himself— 
voted for that kind of a program. 

Would not the Senator consider it to be 
a practical proposition even now, in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Atlantic Pact, 
as provided in article 11 for implementing it 
in the long run, that we have the President 
negotiate an agreement of that kind, bring 
it to the Congress, and let us approve it? I 
do not think he should be required in the 
agreement to specify the exact number of 
troops or anything of that sort, or when they 
were to be sent, there should be a great deal 
of elasticity in the agreement; but there 
should be some kind of understanding with 
the various nations who do not do their part 
and have not done their part, so that we 
will be sure that they will do it before we 
get sucked into a condition where our troops 
are doing 90 percent of the fighting and 
dying, and we are putting up the money to 
pay the expenses of the war. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Congress should be 
sufficiently informed regarding foreign policy 
and international proposals which commit 
this Government, so that the Congress can 
wisely exercise its constitutional functions, 
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where it has responsibility, so as to prevent 
future misunderstandings, and also to pre- 
vent possible disasters. The Congress has a 
responsibility in this field, and the Chief 
Executive has a duty to inform the Congress 
of the proposals submitted. 

Mr. WATKINS. Should he not ask that they 
be approved by the Congress? 

Mr. McOLELLAN. That is what I am saying 
exactly, as is shown by the position I am 
taking with respect to the resolutions. I 
think Congress should approve them. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the Senator 
fully. I point out that in 1945 the President 
of the United States and the Congress, by 
almost unanimous vote, set up the pattern 
for the implementing of a treaty of this kind 
by the procedure I have outlined. That is 
the purpose of the joint resolution I have 
presented, which asks that the President now 
go along with us and help us put over that 
kind of a formula, I believe such action 
would unite the country and make an effec- 
tive defense as against our enemies. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 

I am willing under present conditions that 
the four divisions of American troops be as- 
signed now; but, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment, these four divisions—whose assign- 
ment we are willing to approve, together with 
the two divisions we already have over 
there—will constitute our fair share of an 
international army of at least 30 to 35 divi- 
sions of ground troops. And until and unless 
the other governments commit the remain- 
der of that number of divisions to this army, 
I oppose our contributing additional armed 
forces to it. 

The term “fair share,” as used in these 
resolutions, Mr. President, is a very loose 
term. It does not fix a ratio. Maybe the fixing 
of a ratio for contribution of each nation at 
present would be difficult and inadvisable. 
But we can certainly indicate to the other 
governments involved what we regard as our 
fair share and insist that they measure up 
to their responsibilities and demonstrate 
their good faith and purpose by making sub- 
stantial major contributions of manpower of 
which we know they are capable. 

I have heard many arguments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about building up the morale of these 
other countries and stimulating in them the 
will to fight. That is well and good, but 
morale and will to fight are not something 
peculiarly required in Europe alone. The 
morale of the American people is also impor- 
tant and necessary. We must think, too, of 
their will to fight, and I am of the opinion 
that the morale of the American people will 
be strengthened, and their will to fight, if 
it becomes necessary to fight in this joint de- 
fense effort, will be greatly augmented if they 
can know and be made to realize that the 
other countries in this pact with us are like- 
wise doing their fair share and are contribut- 
ing fighting forces comparable to our own, 
and of which they are capable. 

The American people are not at all happy, 
Mr. President, about this war in Korea. Many 
feel that we have figuratively speaking been 
sucked in and been left holding the bag. 
We are going to win this war in Korea. I do 
not believe Red China can possibly defeat 
us. We must win now that we are in the 
fight, but we should learn from this ex- 
perience. The American people do not want 
and they will not tolerate a repetition of 
what has happened in Korea. These other 
nations must do their part; they must co- 
operate, contribute, and sacrifice along with 
us according to their several capacities in 
this joint enterprise of mutual help, pro- 
tection, self-defense, and security. I say, Mr. 
President, it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, to make certain that other Atlantic 


Pact nations cooperate and make their fair 
share of contributions and sacrifices. The 


American people will hold the Congress as 
well as the President of the United States 
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accountable if we permit other Governments 
to refuse or fail to do so. The Congress should 
not abdicate its responsibility to the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief. Let us accept 
it and declare in these resolutions that it is 
the sense of the Senate and the Congress 
that approval should be obtained before addi- 
tional American lives are committed to po- 
tential battlefields in Europe. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
amendments, one to each of the two resolu- 
tions, which I have discussed, and I ask that 
they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. SPARKMAN in 
the chair). The amendments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
two editorials, one of them being entitled 
“Our One-Sided War,” published in the 
March 26 issue of the Washington News; and 
the other is entitled “Let Britain Take 
Over.” This editorial was published in the 
Washington News for March 28, 1951. Mr. 
President, these editorials very largely ex- 
press my sentiments. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[Prom the Washington Daily News of March 
26, 1951] 
Our ONE-SIDED WAR 

When Gen. Douglas MacArthur called upon 
the commander of the Communist forces to 
meet him in the field to discuss an end of 
the Korean war, he warned that Red China 
faced military disaster if the United Na- 
tions dropped its tolerant attitude and de- 
cided to authorize direct action against the 
Chinese mainland. 

But the Chinese Communists were 
promptly told by our own side that they 
had nothing to fear. 

In Washington, the administration dis- 
associated itself from General MacArthur's 
declaration and said the political issues 
would be dealt with by the U.N. At the same 
time a spokesman for the United States dele- 
gation to the U.N. repudiated the general's 
warning by saying the United States had no 
intention of carrying the war to Red China, 
even if the truce proposal were rejected. 

So the Chinese Communists can continue 
their war against the Republic of Korea with 
the knowledge that their homeland will be 
safe from attack. 

It’s a nice way to fight a war—for the 
Chinese Communists. And for the British, 
too, because they are piling up profits by 
trading with the Reds at Hong Kong. But 
it’s an outrageous handicap to impose upon 
the U.N. forces in the field 

This situation stems from the fact that 
while Americans and South Koreans are do- 
ing most of the fighting, war policy is being 
dictated by governments such as Britain 
which is supplying one-tenth of the troops, 
or those not supplying any troops at all, such 
as India. 

This was the bill of goods Prime Minister 
Attlee sold to President Truman when he 
recently visited this country. 

We are so boxed in that if we win the war 
it will be a United Nations victory, while 
if we lose it, it will be an American defeat. 
Meanwhile we will continue to suffer most 
of the casualties. If anything can destroy 
American confidence in the integrity of our 
international relations, this kind of an ar- 
rangement is most likely to do it. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 28, 1951] 
Ler BRITAIN TAKE OVER 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have instructed 
General MacArthur to clear all future state- 
ments of a political nature with official 
Washington. 


Thus the general who has been fighting 
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with his hands tied, now has been gagged as 
well. 

This is strictly unofficial, of course, and 
is credited only to the familiar authoritative 
source. No one in high official position 
seems to have the temerity to take direct 
issue with General MacArthur and meet him 
in the open on equal terms. To do that would 
be playing with dynamite. So another effort 
is being made to cut the general down to 
size by unofficial statements inspired by offi- 
cial sources. 

The diplomats are angry because General 
MacArthur has been trying to force them 
to make an articulate statement of the 
United Nations war aims and say how they 
are to be accomplished. There has been a 
studied silence on that score since Red 
China’s intervention last November. 

Such a statement is long overdue and can- 
not safely be withheld much longer. 

When General MacArthur first crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel, some months ago, it 
was under authority of the British-spon- 
sored resolution, passed by the U.N. General 
Assembly on October 7, which directed him 
to take all appropriate steps * * * to insure 
conditions of stability throughout Korea. 
That was universally interpreted as mean- 
ing North Korea as well as South. This res- 
olution has not been repealed or modified. 
Yet the British now take the position that 
the general cannot again cross the parallel 
without allied consultations. 

Meanwhile, to confound existing confu- 
sion, an official French declaration has been 
made that the one purpose of the United 
Nations has been to resist aggression. not to 
win a war. A soldier in the fleld could not 
be expected to make sense out of that. 

Nor is there any immediate promise of a 
clarification of Korean war issues. Accord- 
ing to the United Press, the statement of 
war aims which the State Department has 
prepared and is circulating among the 13 
nations contributing to the fighting, clear- 
ly indicates United Nations willingness to 
end the war on honorable terms drafted by 
the U.N., reaffirms the U.N.’s intention to 
continue the fight against aggression if peace 
negotiations cannot be started, and does not 
as General MacArthur implied, threaten to 
extend the war into China. 

All of that has been stated again and 
again, and what has it accomplished other 
than to encourage the Communists to new 
adventures? It was just this kind of pretty- 
please eyewash that invited Red China’s 
intervention in the first instance. 

Since it is the British who have insisted 
that this war be so conducted as to avoid of- 
fending the Chinese Communists, why not 
ask Britain to take over, with British troops 
under a British commander? Britain, the 
principal sponsor of the appeasement policy, 
should be willing to take responsibility 
for it. 

APRIL 2, 1951 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I desire to 
call up an amendment which I desire to offer 
to the pending resolution. It is my amend- 
ment B. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
state the amendment. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN to Senate Resolution 99 was read, as 
follows: 

“On page 5, at the end of line 2, change 
the semicolon to a comma, and immediately 
thereafter insert the following: ‘but it is 
the sense of the Senate that no troops in 
addition to such four divisions shall be sent 
to Western Europe in implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty without further sena- 
torial approval.’” 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Arkansas is recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. MCOLELLAN, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to clarify section 6 of the pending 
resolution. There are those who opposed the 
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two resolutions because they think that any 
expression by the Senate or by the Congress 
is an infringement upon the constitutional 
prerogatives of the President as Commander 
in Chief. With that viewpoint I do not agree. 
When I addressed the Senate last Thursday, 
I stated my position with reference to the 
constitutional questions that are here in- 
volved. Assuming that the Senate takes 
action, it is contemplated that one of the 
two resolutions, or both, will be agreed to by 
@ majority of the Senate and of the House. 
We should therefore make every effort to 
have the language of the resolutions made so 
clear and certain in its terms that, when 
adopted, we will know what we have said 
and done. 

Mr. HicKENLOOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN., I yield. 

Mr. HickeNLooper. In the Senator’s 
amendment, with which I am thoroughly in 
agreement, I notice the language is used 
“without further senatorial approval.” That 
violates my view that there must be con- 
gressional approval, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the able Sen- 
ator that two resolutions are pending, and to 
each resolution I have proposed a similar 
amendment. Therefore, if only the Senate 
resolution should be adopted providing for 
senatorial approval, then I think the Senate 
should approve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. McCreuian, I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My thought is, that 
even in the Senate resolution, we are justi- 
fied in expressing the sense of the Senate 
that the Congress shall approve. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. That is all right, but we 
shall have the same opportunity in connec- 
tion with the concurrent resolution to say “it 
is the sense of the Congress.” 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. Corpon addressed the 
Chair. 

The Vice Presmpent. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McOLELLAN., I am glad to yield first to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Senator that 
he has offered his amendment to both resolu- 
tions, but does he not feel that whether the 
amendment be to the Senate resolution or 
to the Senate concurrent resolution, the ob- 
jective should be accomplished of having the 
approval of Congress—— 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. If the amendment to the 
concurrent resolution is agreed to and the 
concurrent resolution is agreed to, there is no 
point in arguing it. But if we are simply go- 
ing to let the Senate express itself, let us 
conform to that and say, “It is the sense of 
the Senate.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I brought the question up be- 
cause I wanted to make that point clear. 
If the Senate resolution should be agreed to 
does the Senator feel that the Senate ought 
at least to include its approval of sending 
troops to Europe? 

Mr, MCCLELLAN. That is my point exactly. 
If the suggested amendment should be 
adopted, then we are certain that it will be in 
the Senate resolution if it is agreed to. I am 
hoping that my amendment will be agreed 
to, and then we can feel certain that a simi- 
lar amendment will be adopted to the con- 
current resolution. 

From the very beginning of the debate, 
since these resolutions were reported, I have 
been asking members of the Committee on 
Armed Services and of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations whether, under the lan- 
guage of the resolutions as now written, they 


would require the President of the United 
States to come to Congress for approval, or 


do they express the view that it is the sense 
of the Senate or the sense of the Congress 
that congressional approval should be had of 
additional assignments of troops. Nearly 
every Member to whom I have talked and 
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whom I have interrogated has had some 
different idea or interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the resolution. 

Either we believe the President should 
come to Congress to get approval or come 
to the Senate to get approval before as- 
signing additional troops to the interna- 
tional army, or we do not so believe. We 
either favor it or we do not favor it. 

If my amendment is adopted, this reso- 
lution is plain; it is absolutely positive. 
There can be no equivocation; there can 
be no misunderstanding or misinterpreta- 
tion on the part of the President of the 
United States or on the part of anyone else. 
But if we adopt the resolution in its present 
form some of us will be voting for it believ- 
ing and hoping that it expresses the sense of 
the Senate that further congressional ap- 
proval will be required if additional troops 
are to be assigned, and others will take the 
position once the policy is approved, as this 
resolution approves it, the President is free 
to send unlimited numbers of troops abroad 
without obtaining approval from either the 
House or the Senate. 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Corpon. Does the Senator intend that 
his amendment shall refer to ground troops? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Yes; that is what the reso- 
lution deals with. I am perfectly willing to 
modify the amendment in that respect. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask consent 
to modify the amendment to insert the word 
“ground” before the word “troops,” in line 
3. I thought it was clear. 

The Vice Presment. The Senator may so 
modify his own amendment. 

Mr. McCOLELLAN. The able Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Writer], in his address this 
morning, referred to this question. I thought 
I understood him to say that, according to 
his opinion, a majority of the members of 
the Committee on Armed Services and of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
heard the testimony and reported with reso- 
lutions, did so in the belief and with the 
understanding that the President, under the 
resolution would be required to come to the 
Senate to get further approval. That was the 
Senator’s understanding, and a majority so 
understood it. 

Let us clarify it. We do not have to leave 
it that way. There is no sense in adopting the 
resolution when it is so ambiguous that it 
will be susceptible of different interpreta- 
tions. This is simple and easy. We are either 
for the President coming to Congress for ap- 
proval, or we are opposing it. If the resolu- 
tion is amended as proposed by me, there will 
be no misunderstanding about how the Sen- 
ate feels, once a vote is cast upon the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLetian. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SmrrE of New Jersey. Did not the Sen- 
ator intend to refer to article 3 of the Atlantic 
Treaty? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is in implementation 
of the whole treaty. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No one has ques- 
tioned the procedure under article 5 of the 
treaty. We do not want the President to come 
to Congress in case article 5 should be in- 
volved. It seems to me it should be limited 
to article 3. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objection to 
dealing-with only the present situation. The 
purpose is the implementation of the entire 
treaty, to be prepared for attack if it should 
come, to be prepared for aggression if ag- 
gression should come and if an attack is 
made. It is in implementation of the whole 
treaty, including article 5. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. McCtetian. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. Rosertson. I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that he is amending para- 
graph 6, which reads as follows: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty.” 

Then the Senator offers to amend that 
which already ties his amendment to it. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Absolutely. It is a declara- 
tion of the sense of the Senate, and this 
amendment ties in with it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Article 3 relates to the 
sending of troops when there is no actual 
warfare. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor further yield? 

The VICE PRESDENT. The time of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self three more minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The observation made by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia was one 
of the observations which I wanted to make, 
but I should like to ask this question; In the 
event the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas is not agreed to, is it his feeling 
that it is unnecessary for the President to 
come to Congress to ask for authority to as- 
sign any more troops under the resolution? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I have grave fear that the 
resolution in its present form is susceptible 
to that interpretation. 

Mr. WuHerry. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There are those who favor 
the resolution in its present form and who 
want it to have that interpretation. That is 
why I desire to clarify it, so there will be no 
doubt, and I am asking my colleagues to vote 
either for or against it. If it is adopted, there 
will be no question about what is intended. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. Carn. I expect to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, because 
I think it is both positive and clear. My 
question is this: If the Senator's amend- 
ment, however clear and positive it may be, 
is adopted, will it amount to anything more 
than an expression of opinion by the Senate 
of the United States? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Irrespective of the legal 
conclusions we arrive at, the whole pur- 
pose is in the interest of constitutional proc- 
esses and national unity and understanding. 
That is why we are proposing to take action. 
Let me say further that national unity and 
understanding can best be promoted by ob- 
taining the approval of the people of the 
Nation through their elected representatives 
in Congress. Any attempt to circumvent and 
avoid having the elected representatives of 
the people share in the responsibility will 
bring about greater disunity, greater misun- 
derstanding, and less willingness to have our 
boys sent abroad, where they may have to 
be sacrificed on foreign battlefields. If we 
want unity and understanding, let Congress 
share the responsibility. Mr. President, I am 
willing to share it. I believe we should send 
some troops to Western Europe. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The time of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 more minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At this time the Sen- 
ate is compelled to proceed to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. The Senator 
from Arkansas will be recognized when the 
Senate reassembles. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE reassembled, and was called to order by the 


REPUBLIC OF FRANCE IN THE HALL OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— 
RECESS 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, formal ar- 
rangements have been made for a joint meet- 
ing of the House and Senate to hear an 
address to be delivered by the President of 
the Republic of France. I therefore move 
that the Senate stand in recess for that pur- 
pose, that the Members of the Senate now 
proceed to the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that the Senate reconvene 
immediately after the conclusion of the 
address. 

Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. Wuerry. The motion is debatable, is 
it not? 

The Vice PRESIDENT, The Chair thinks it is 
debatable. 

Mr. WuHeErrY. I shall not debate the motion 
at length; but I want to have an under- 
standing about whether the adoption of the 
motion invalidates the unanimous-consent 
agreement under which the Senate is now 
operating. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. There is a specific pro- 
vision with respect to it in the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. WuHerry. I should like to have the 
provisions pointed out to me, because my 
understanding was that the Senate would 
stay in continuous session. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The motion has no 
affect upon the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, except to suspend the agreement 
while the Senate is in recess and attending 
the ceremonies in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the statement I 
wanted to hear. The adoption of the motion 
does suspend the provisions of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I should like to 
ask another question of the distinguished 
Vice President. The same situation may be 
presented if we decide to recess tonight at 
6 o'clock. Would a recess then suspend the 
operation of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? The unanimous-consent agreement 
provides that the consideration of the resolu- 
tions shall be proceeded with continuously 
until they are disposed of. Is that correct? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair so under- 
stands. A temporary suspension would not 
invalidate the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McFarLanp. Mr. President, the un- 
animous-consent agreement provides that 
the Senate is to remain in continuous session 
until consideration of the two resolutions 
has been concluded. That will be done, un- 
less we enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement to do otherwise. However, the 
unanimous-consent agreement also pro- 
vides— 

“That it shall be in order on said Monday, 
April 2, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the above agreement, for the Senate to at- 
tend a joint meeting of the two Houses in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives to 
hear an address by the President of France.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate stood 
in recess. 

Thereupon, the Senate, preceded by its 
Secretary (Leslie L. Biffie), its Sergeant at 
Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and the Vice Presi- 
dent, proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives to hear the address delivered 
by His Excellency, Vincent Auriol, President 
of the Republic of France. 

(For the address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France see page 
3113-3120 of today’s proceedings in the House 
of Representatives.) 

At 12 o'clock and 55 minutes p.m., the 
Senate, having returned to its Chamber, 


Vice President. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of 
the United States submitting nominations 
were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Mil- 
ler, one of his secretaries. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving the 
action of the President of the United States 
in cooperating in the common defense efforts 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. When the Senate re- 
cessed, the Senator from Arkansas had used 
13 minutes and had remaining 17 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self two more minutes in order that I may 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator has con- 
trol of his entire time. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I am ylelding to the able 
Senator from Virginia for the purpose of a 
question. Or, if he would like the floor, I 
shall be glad to yield him some time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I merely 
wanted to comment on the interpretation 
of section 6, and to say that I feel that the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas is in line with what I always 
thought section 6 meant. 

Let us analyze it. It begins by saying: 

“In the interests of sound constitutional 
processes— 

That relates to policy where a treaty is 
involved— 
and of national unity and understanding.” 

Everyone wants unity if we are going 
into a major military effort. It is very desir- 
able. Then the section goes on to say that 
under those circumstances, before any troops 
are sent abroad under article 3, which is the 
peace-serving article of the Atlantic Pact, 
there should be congressional approval. I am 
omitting reference to the fact that the Presi- 
dent has notified us that he wants to send 
four divisions abroad under article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and we approve send- 
ing four divisions abroad. The first part of the 
paragraph clearly indicates that it refers to 
a continuing policy. If there are to be two or 
four or six additional divisions sent later, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas merely means, as I construe it, that if 
the President wants to send more than four 
divisions later, the same rule shall apply, and 
the Congress shall be notified that the Presi- 
dent wants to send additional troops to im- 
plement our commitment to the Atlantic 
Pact, and desires the approval of Congress. 

To me, Mr. President, that is a very simple 
procedure, and I hope that all Senators who 
believe in paragraph 6 will also accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should 
like to have a vote on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. President, I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas to the 
fact that paragraph 6 of Senate Resolution 
99, which the Senator now proposes to amend 
provides, in line 21, at page 4, “congressional 
approval should be obtained,” whereas I note 
in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas the language is: “further 
senatorial approval.” Does not the Senator 
think that there is an inconsistency and con- 
tradiction between the two provisions, un- 
less the second provision, just read from the 
Senator’s proposed amendment, is changed 
to read “congressional approval”? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I may say that I have no 
objection to making it “congressional ap- 
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proval.” I intend to offer such an amendment 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, In this 
instance we are dealing with a Senate resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HoLianp, Will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN, Yes. 

Mr. Houianp. While it is correct to say 
that we are dealing with a Senate resolu- 
tion, it is also true that paragraph 6 of the 
Senate resolution, if adopted, would require 
a finding that it is the sense of the Senate 
that congressional approval should be ob- 
tained. It states: 

“6. It is the sense of the Senate that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

It seems to the Senator from Florida that 
an inconsistent note would be injected into 
paragraph 6 if the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas were to remain in 
its present form, because it refers to “further 
senatorial approval,” whereas paragraph 6 
in the Senate resolution speaks of “congres- 
sional approval.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate the Senator's 
suggestion. I have no objection to modify- 
ing the amendment, if the Senator thinks 
it is important to do so. Accordingly, Mr. 
President, I modify my amendment by strik- 
ing out “senatorial approval” in the last 
line of my amendment and inserting in lieu 
thereof “congressional approval,” so as to 
conform the language with the text of para- 
graph 6 of the Senate resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoey in the 
chair). The Senator from Arkansas modifies 
his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the Senator’s making the modification. 

Mr. McC.Letian. I am glad to do so, even 
though we are dealing with a Senate reso- 
lution at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. It would still mean that 
what we did was the sense of the Senate, 
namely, that congressional approval be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to make the 
modification. I had promised to yield 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 
I do not see him in the Chamber. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. Morse, I am not certain that whether 
the Senator has modified his amendment in 
line 5 by including the words “in imple- 
mentation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to do so, because paragraph 6 deals with 
article 3. 

Mr. Morse. Does the Senaor from Arkan- 
sas have any objection to inserting the ref- 
erence to article 3? I ask the question because 
some Members of the Senate would go along 
with the Senator’s amendment if he were so 
to modify it. 

Mr. McCLeLian. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to so modifying it, because that is 
exactly what paragraph 6 relates to. It refers 
to the implementation of article 3. If such 
a modification would clarify the amendment, 
I have no objection to modifying it in that 
way. 

Mr. Morse. I think it would clarify the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCCLLELLAN. Mr. President, I further 
modify my amendment by adding after the 
word “implementation” in line 5 the words 
“article 3", so as to make the phrase read 
“implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator modi- 
fies his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. KNoOwWLAND. Mr. President, I am glad 
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that the Senator from Arkansas has ac- 
cepted the suggestions of the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Oregon. I think 
in so doing he clarifies his amendment to the 
point where there will be no dispute about 
it. Otherwise, the semicolon might have left 
the inference that the amendment applied to 
the entire North Atlantic Treaty, rather than 
to article 3 of the treaty. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HIcKENLOOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a question. May 
I ask the Senator from Texas whether he in- 
tends to use any time in discussion of the 
amendment? If so, I should like to reserve 
some time. 

Mr. ConNALLY. I do not intend to use more 
than a few minutes. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HIcKENLOOPER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s modifying his amendment, because I 
feel there are a number of Senators who 
now feel better about voting in favor of it. 

Mr. McOLELLAN. I thank the Senator. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I have remaining. I desire 
to make but a very brief statement. 

I have listened to the arguments in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. Those who want the 
President to have and to exercise all power 
to commit American troops to an interna- 

“tional army want the pending resolution 
adopted in the form in which it was reported 
by the two committees. We might just as 
well get the issue straight. Those who do not 
believe that the President should have that 
power, or that consent of the Congress should 
be a prerequisite to his exercise of such 

er, want the amendment adopted, in 
order that the resolution may say what we 
intend that it shall say. 

The argument made by the able Senator 
from Louisiana, if valid, would mean that 
the entire proceeding of adopting a resolu- 
tion was futile, a mere empty gesture. Why 
have we consumed any time at all, beyond 
the time required to approve the sending of 
four divisions at this time? It is because our 
sense of duty impels us to do so, and because 
we have the constitutional right to do so. 
Merely because we approve the policy of send- 
ing four more divisions now is no reason 
why we should permit the President to send 
25 or 50 more divisions later, particularly in 
view of the fact that other members of the 
North Atlantic Pact may not be doing their 
fair share toward committing troops to the 
international army under the command of 
General Eisenhower, in furtherance of the 
defense program. 

Mr. Lonc. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MCOLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. Lone. It is my understanding that our 
reason for having a debate is that we are 
passing upon the policy of whether the Pres- 
ident may commit troops to the interna- 
tional army, not because the Congress is ex- 
pected to indicate how many troops it thinks 
ought to go to any particular place. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. The resolution says it is 
the sense of the Senate that the Congress 
shall approve the policy, as well as approve 
the sending of the four divisions. I contend 
that when we approve the policy, we ought 
to make it clear that we are merely approv- 
ing the sending of four divisions; that that 
is the extent of our approval of the policy. 
But the implementation of the policy from 
here on does not require us to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States authority to com- 
mit further divisions indiscriminately, with- 
out approval by the Congress. We retained 
that right under the United Nations Charter, 
which is a document of higher authority and 
which covers more territory than does the 
pending resolution. Why should we not re- 
tain at this time the power which we have 
under the United Nations Charter? 
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Mr. Lone. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. McOLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. Lone. Can the Senator tell me when 
in American history, Congress has ever di- 
rected the disposition of the ground troops 
of this country, stating how many divisions 
should be in one place, and how many in 
another? 

Mr. McCLeLLan. We have never before, in 
our entire history, had a charter similar to 
the United Nations Charter. We are either 
going to retain the power vested in us by 
the Constitution, in the interest of national 
unity, or we are going to surrender that con- 
trol, with a realization that it will be pro- 
ductive of disunity and further misunder- 
standing. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The Senator's time 
has expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], as modified. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, at the 
end of line 2, it is proposed to change the 
semicolon to a comma, and immediately 
thereafter to insert the following: 

“But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of Article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, as modified, of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. Younc (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
who is absent because of illness. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay” and 
if I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
SON] is absent by leave of the Senate on of- 
ficial committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired on 
this vote with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONsTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 
46, as follows: 

YEAS—44 


Bennett, Brewster, Bricker, Bridges, Butler, 
Md., Butler, Nebr., Byrd, Cain, Capehart, 
Carlson, Chavez, Cordon. 

Dirksen, Dworshak, Ecton, Ferguson, Hen- 
drickson, Hickenlooper, Holland, Jenner, 
Johnson, Colo., Johnston, S.C., Kem. 

Knowland, Langer, McCarthy, McClellan, 
Malone, Martin, Millikin, Morse, Mundt, 
Nixon, O’Connor. 

Robertson, Schoeppel, Smith, Maine, 
Smith, N.C., Taft, Thye, Watkins, Welker, 
Wherry, Williams. 

NAYS—46 


Aiken, Anderson, Benton, Case, Clements, 
Connally, Douglas, Duff, Eastland, Ellender, 
Flanders, Frear, Fulbright, George Gillette, 
Green. 

Hayden, Hennings, Hill, Hoey, Humphrey, 
Hunt, Ives, Johnson, Tex., Kefauver, Kerr, 
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Kilgore, Lehman, Lodge, Long, McFarland, 
McMahon. 

Maybank, Monroney, Murray, Neely O’Ma- 
honey, Pastore, Russell, Saltonstall, Smath- 
ers, Smith, N.J., Sparkman, Stennis, Tobey, 
Underwood. 

NOT VOTING—6 

McCarran, McKellar, Magnuson, Vanden- 
berg, Wiley, Young. 

So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment, as modi- 
fied was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution is open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. Case. Mr, President, I move reconsider- 
ation of the vote by which the McClellan 
amendment was rejected. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
South Dakota moves that the vote by which 
the so-called McClellan amendment was re- 
jected be reconsidered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The Vice Presipent. The Senator will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McManon. Is that motion debatable? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Yes; under the limi- 
tation of 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. McManon. Does the limitation of time 
under the unanimous-consent agreement ap- 
ply to the motion to reconsider? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. It applies to motions 
as well as to amendments. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator will state 
it. 
Mr. Morse. I raise the question as to 
whether or not my good friend from South 
Dakota is in a position to move to recon- 
sider, and ask for a ruling as to how he voted 
on the first roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He voted in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. WuHerry. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. The 
Senator from South Dakota is not eligible to 
make the motion, he having voted in the 
affirmative. 

The clerk is confused about it. The Chair 
is now informed that the Senator from South 
Dakota voted in the negative. Therefore he 
is eligible to make the motion, 

The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Case) to reconsider the vote by which the 
so-called McClellan amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHeRRY and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may the 
amendment be stated? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The amendment will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, at the end of 
line 2, it is proposed to change the semicolon 
to a comma, and immediately thereafter to 
insert the following: 

“But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval.” 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the 
roll on the motion to reconsider. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] is paired on 
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this vote with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] would vote 

Me. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 
43, as follows: 

YEAS—49 

Bennett, Brewster, Bricker, Bridges, Butler, 
Md., Butler, Nebr., Byrd, Cain, Capehart, Carl- 
son, Case, Chavez, Cordon, Dirksen. 

Dworshak, Ecton, Ferguson, Frear, George, 
Hendrickson, Hickenlooper, Holland, Jenner, 
Johnson, Colo., Johnston, S.C., Kem, Know- 
land, Langer, McCarthy, McClellan, Malone. 

Martin, Millikin, Morse, Mundt, Nixon, 
O'Conor, Robertson, Schoeppel, Smith, Maine, 
Smith, N.C., Taft, Thye, Watkins, Welker, 
Wherry, Wiley, Williams, Young. 

NAYS—43 

Aiken, Anderson, Benton, Clements, Con- 
nally, Douglas, Duff, Eastland, Ellender, 
Flanders, Fulbright, Gillette, Green, Hayden, 
Hennings. 

Hill, Hoey, Humphrey, Hunt, Ives, John- 
son, Tex., Kefauver, Kerr, Kilgore, Lehman, 
Lodge, Long, McFarland, McMason, Maybank. 

Monroney, Murray, Neely, O'Mahoney, Pas- 
tore, Russell, Saltonstall, Smathers, Smith, 
N.J., Sparkman, Stennis, Tobey, Underwood. 

NOT VOTING—4 

McCarran, McKellar, Magnuson, Vanden- 
berg. 

So Mr. Case’s motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment lettered “B,” 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN ], as modified. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr, Macnu- 
son] is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] is paired on 
this vote with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 
43, as follows: 
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YEAS—49 


Bennett, Brewster, Bricker, Bridges, Butler, 
Md., Butler, Nebr., Byrd, Cain, Capehart, 
Carlson, Case, Chavez, Cordon, Dirksen, 
Dworshak, Ecton, Ferguson. 

Frear, George, Hendrickson, Hickenlooper, 
Holland, Jenner, Johnson, Colo., Johnston, 
S.C.. Kem, Knowland, Langer, McCarthy, 
McClellan, Malone, Martin, Millikin, Morse. 

Mundt, Nixon, O'Conor, Robertson, Schoep- 
pel, Smith, Maine, Smith, N.C., Taft, Thye, 
Watkins, Welker, Wherry, Wiley, Williams, 
Young. 

NAYS—43 

Aiken, Anderson, Benton, Clements, Con- 
nally, Douglas, Duff. 

Eastland, Ellender, 
Gillette, Green, Hayden. 


Flanders, Fulbright, 
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Hennings, Hill, Hoey, Humphrey, Hunt, 
Ives, Johnson, Tex. 

Kefauver, Kerr, Kilgore, Lehman, Lodge, 
Long, McFarland, McMahon. 

Maybank, Monroney, Murray, Neely, O'Ma- 
honey, Pastore, Russell, Saltonstall. 

Smathers, Smith, N.J., Sparkman, Stennis, 
Tobey, Underwood. 

NOT VOTING—<4 

McCarran, McKellar, Magnuson, Vanden- 
berg. 

So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate reconsider its vote whereby 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas was agreed to. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the vote of the Senate 
on the amendment has been reconsidered 
on one occasion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The previous motion 
was that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. That 
motion was agreed to. 

The motion now before the Senate is that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted. That motion is in 
order. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. McCOLELLAN. I offer and send to the 
desk an amendment to the first part of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The amendment to 
the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of line 
3 it is proposed to insert the folowing: 

“But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval.” 

Mr. Lopce. Mr, President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator will state 
it. 
Mr. Lopce. Am I correct in believing that 
the first vote will come on the amendment 
which the Senator from Arkansas has just 
offered to the first part of my amendment? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The first vote would 
come on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lopce. And that is an amendment 
proposed to the first half of my amendment; 
is it not? 

The Vice Present. That is correct. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator will state 
it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Having offered an amend- 
ment to the amendment, do I have 30 min- 
utes in which to discuss it? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator has 30 
minutes, if he wishes to take it. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire whether there is further time on the 
pending amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and whether the Senator 
from Texas has time remaining on it? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has 3 minutes, but, if they 
desire, Senators are not required to use their 
time on the main amendment. Does the 
Senator prefer to use the time on the amend- 
ment, until the amendment to the amend- 
ment is disposed of? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
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self such time as I may desire on the amend- 
ment which I have offered to the pending 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is recognized for not to exceed 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. President, I have never 
before witnessed in the Congress such a 
concerted effort to place all the power and 
control of the destiny of the Nation in the 
hands of one man as apparently is now be- 
ing attempted by the procedures which are 
in process. There are those of us who favor 
the implementation of the Atlantic Treaty. 
There are those of who who conscientiously 
believe that the program of establishing de- 
fenses in Western Europe under the Atlantic 
Treaty by self-help and mutual cooperation 
is not only desirable but is in the interest 
of the security not only of Western Europe 
but of the United States. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that 
we supported the Atlantic Pact. But if what 
has been suggested is the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Atlantic Pact and how it was in- 
tended to be implemented when it was pre- 
sented, then the proponents of it perpetrated 
a fraud upon the Congress and upon the 
people of the United States. They did not 
unfold this plan at that time. They did not 
tell the American people that they wanted 
to leave the implementation of the pact 
to the President alone. It is stated in the 
treaty that the Congress should implement 
it. 

Mr. Lopce. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. Loner. I hope the Senator is not refer- 
ring to me personally. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. If the Senator wants to 
join them, it is all right with me. That is the 
effect and the result of it. 

Mr. LopcE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. Lonce. I deny that I ever took any part 
in such an effort. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the result of it, 
because those who sponsored the treaty, 
as the testimony will reveal, gave Congress to 
understand that in the implementation of 
the treaty the President would have to come 
to the Congress. I say now that If it is insisted 
that the President of the United States alone, 
without the consent of Congress, can imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Treaty to the ex- 
tent of sending an unlimited number of 
American boys to potential battlefields 
which have not yet developed, then it con- 
stitutes a fraud on the American people. I do 
not want to have any part in it. I desire to 
point out that that is the result of it, and 
that character of legislation and that char- 
acter of policy and procedure may do more 
to destroy the democracy which we are pre- 
tending and professing to defend than will 
any threat from across the seas. 

We have a constitutional government. That 
is the way it was constituted. Every time it 
seems expedient to disregard the constitu- 
tional processes, there is always a temptation 
to some to do it. We want to preserve those 
processes. Since when cannot Congress be 
trusted. Who has lost confidence in his body? 
Those who oppose the amendment I offered 
are placing themselves in that position. That 
is what you are saying by trying to delegate 
away from the Congress its constitutional 
prerogative. I do not want Congress to shirk 
its responsibilities in any such fashion. To 
charge Congress may debate the issue is no 
excuse. There is less danger in Congress 
debating an issue than there is in conferring 
arbitrary power upon any President of the 
United States. If that had been a safe proce- 
dure, certainly the founding fathers would 
have said so. We would not have had any trea- 
ty ratification provisions in the Constitution. 
Why not let the Chief Executive do not only 
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the negotiating but the ratifying? Ratifica- 
ion carries with it the right and the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to implement the 
treaty. Certainly it was written in the At- 
lantic Treaty that the Congress should 
implement it. 

Mr. President, this pending issue and con- 
troversy have taken on aspects which strike 
at the very foundation of American liberty 
and constitutional government. Senators can 
argue that we do not have time for Congress 
to act. Let me remind them that there has 
been no aggression in Western Europe of 
the type referred to in article 5. The steps 
now being taken are only precautionary. Are 
Senators willing to have Americans bear the 
whole burden? Are we to send our boys to 
Western Europe, irrespective of whether the 
countries in that area are measuring up and 
doing their part? Why cannot Congress take 
a look at the situation from time to time. 
Why should it not do so? What are we here 
for? Yet every time the administration, or 
someone from the State Department, comes 
to Congress with a program, it is said, “All 
we want you to do is to let us control.” I do 
not like that idea, Mr. President. 

If this is being disloyal to my country, 
make the most of it. I am as much interested 
in the lives of American boys and where they 
are sent and under what conditions they 
will fight as are my colleagues. I think I 
am as much interested in them as 1s the 
President of the United States or any gen- 
eral in the Army. I think I have just as much 
responsibility to try to protect their inter- 
ests and their welfare and to vote my senti- 
ments and convictions on these vital issues 
as has the President of the United States 

I believe that Members of Congress have 
some responsibility. It was intended that 
they should have responsibilities when this 
treaty was written. It so provides. Now we 
are asked to abdicate our responsibilities. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCuetuan. I yield. 

Mr. McManon. Where does the North At- 
lantic Treaty so provide? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Where it uses the words 
“under constitutional processes.” The Sec- 
retary of State who sent the treaty here so 
stated. 

Mr. McManon. That is not my question. 
I asked where that is stated in the treaty. 

Mr. McOLELLAN. In article 11 the treaty 
says that ít shall be carried out under con- 
stitutional processes. 

Mr, McManon. Does the Senator think that 
this body should deploy the ground troops 
of the United States? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. This body should deter- 
mine and decide the implementation of the 
treaty; yes. 

Mr. McManon. In other words, the Sena- 
tor believes that the United States Senate 
is the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the United 
States Government. That is what the Sena- 
tor is saying. Now we can get a “Gallup 
poll” of the Senate. 

Mr. McCretian. Mr. President, that argu- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut is 
ridiculous. I have said nothing about a Gal- 
lup poll, but I may say to the Senator that 
this question is being polled today in the 
hearts of American fathers and mothers. The 
issue is whether one man is going to send 
millions of American boys to foreign battle- 
fields or whether the Congress is going to 
take some responsibility and exercise its con- 
stitutional duty in the process. 

(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.) 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HIcKENLOOPER. In connection with the 
Senator’s statement that the treaty was sent 
to the Congress on a certain understanding 
and now is being interpreted differently —— 

Mr. McCLettan. Whom are we to believe? 
The Secretary of State said the Congress 
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should have the right to pass on the im- 
plementation of the treaty, and now the 
same Secretary of State is wanting us to 
abdicate that responsibility. I want to keep 
the record straight, Mr. President. I am for 
implementing the treaty. I readily agree to 
sending four divisions, but I do not want, 
by any resolution adopted by the Senate or 
by the Congress, to say that having done 
that I consent to and agree that hereafter 
Congress has no more to do with it; that 
it is simply the responsibility of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator will 
yield so that I may ask my question, I will 
say that I was a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations at the time the North 
Atlantic Pact was submitted to the Sen- 
ate. The Senator is completely right. It was 
sold to the Senate on the pledge of the State 
Department and others that Congress would 
implement any future program under the 
pact. At this time I wish to read again, so 
that we may have the exact words in the 
RecorD, what the Secretary of State said. In 
answer to a query by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Secretary 
of State said: 

“Any future military-assistance program 
involving Atlantic Pact countries’”— 

That does not mean only England or 
France. It says “involving Atlantic Pact 
countries” — 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We were certainly in- 
cluded. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It includes any At- 
lantic Pack country— 


“will be prepared and submitted to the Con- 
gress on the basis of recommendations which 
will be made by the organization to be estab- 
lished under article 9 of the treaty.” 

That is utter proof of what the Senator 
says. 

I ask the Senator from Arkansas a further 
question, Is he aware that the Council to be 
set up under article 9 has made no recom- 
mendations whatever, and that we do not 
even have the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Council, so far as the implementa- 
tion of the treaty is concerned, upon which 
the Secretary of State said we would act as 
a Congress when such recommendations were 
made? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr McCLELLAN I wish to thank the Senator 
from Iowa, I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber of this body who will deny that the time 
the treaty was ratified Congress was reas- 
sured over and over by those who negotiated 
and sponsored the treaty that no troops 
would be committed in implementation of 
the treaty without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. President, we ought to keep the record 
straight. Are we to be confronted with what 
amounts to repudiation by the administra- 
tion itself of what it represented to the Con- 
gress at the time the treaty was entered into? 
I say to you, Mr. President, that the time has 
come when the American people and the Con- 
gress should be dealt with honestly and con- 
scientiously by this administration. They 
should not be deceived. Facts should not be 
withheld from them. No trick or artifice 
should be used to get Congress to do some- 
thing, and then immediately afterward have 
it repudiated and insinuations made that 
those who oppose the repudiation are be- 
traying their country. Who is betraying 
whom? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. Warxins. I invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that at the time Congress 
was considering the Arms Implementation 
Act, the purpose of which was to guard the 
peace and preserve the security of the world, 
nearly every Senator voted for the identical 
control which is now proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. The act provides that 
the President shall make arrangements, but 
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that he shall submit such agreements to Con- 
gress for approval. The act does not provide 
that he shall submit such agreements only to 
the Senate for approval, but to the entire 
Congress, 

Mr. McCriettan. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe the Senator from 
Connecticut was one of the Senators who 
voted for it, as did the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and almost 
every Member of the Senate. There were only 
a few Senators who cast their votes against 
it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I wish to 
reserve a little time to myself. I am sincere 
in my convictions about this issue. Every 
Senator is entitled to his own opinion, of 
course. However, let us face the facts. If we 
do what is requested by the administration, 
we are recording the fact that the whole plan 
was misrepresented to us at the time the 
treaty was ratified. I want to go along on 
every reasonable proposal. I am willing to go 
along with the resolution. I think we ought 
to take the action. I said so before the amend- 
ment was offered, However, we are confronted 
now with an issue that strikes at the very 
heart of American democracy. If the Presi- 
dent can send an unlimited number of troops 
abroad, and Congress by its action declares 
it to be its policy to let the Commander in 
Chief do it in implementation of a treaty 
which clearly says it can be done only by 
democratic processes, we would be saying, in 
effect, that the will, the order, or the decree 
of the Commander in Chief with reference 
to implementing a treaty and committing 
American boys to an international army was 
a constitutional process. No one has ever 
made such a contention. It was not even so 
contended at the time the treaty was sub- 
mitted, when the Senate was assured, by the 
same authority which is demanding the ac- 
tion now proposed, that the power was re- 
served in the Congress by the treaty itself. 
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The Vice PRESIDENT. The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. All time has expired. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. Wuerry. Mr, President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. Jounson of Texas. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY ] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. MaG- 
nusON] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the Senators from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Kerauver and Mr. McKELLAR] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The result was announced—-yeas 69, nays 
21, as follows: 

YEAS—69 

Aiken, Anderson, Benton, Brewster, 
Bridges, Butler of Maryland, Byrd, Capehart, 
Carlson, Chavez, Clements, Connally, Doug- 
las, Duff, Eastland, Flanders, Frear, George, 
Gillette, Green, Hayden, Hendrickson, 
Hennings. 

Hickenlooper, Hill, Hoey, Holland, Hunt, 
Ives, Johnson of Colorado, Johnson of Texas, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kerr, Kilgore, 
Knowland, Lehman, Lodge, Long, McCarthy, 
McClellan, McFarland, McMahon, Martin, 
Maybank, Millikin, Monroney. 
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Morse, Murray, Neely, Nixon, O'Conor, 
O’Mahoney, Pastore, Robertson, Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Smathers, Smith of Maine, Smith 
of New Jersey, Smith of North Carolina, 
Sparkman, Stennis, Taft, Thye, Tobey, Un- 
derwood, Watkins, Wiley, Young. 

NAYS—21 


Bennett, Bricker, Butler, Nebr., Cain, Case, 
Cordon, Dirksen, Dworshak, Ecton, Ellender, 
Ferguson, Fulbright, Jenner, Kem, Langer, 
Malone, Mundt, Schoeppel, Welker, Wherry, 
Williams. 

NOT VOTING—6 

Humphrey, Kefauver, McCarran, McKellar, 
Magnuson, Vandenberg. 

So Senate Resolution 99, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The resolution, as agreed to, is as follows: 

Resolved, That— 

1. the Senate approved the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperat- 
ing in the common defensive effort of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations by designat- 
ing, at their unanimous request, General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. it Is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as May be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, before taking 
action to send units of ground troops to 
Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, should consult the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. it is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of ar- 
ticle 3 of said treaty that “by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mu- 
tual aid” they will “maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack,” specifically insofar as 
the creation of combat units is concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of United States 
ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
such assignment Is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred to 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received; 

6. It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of Amer- 
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ican troops abroad when such assignment isCommunist world is as relentlessly plural as 


in implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate hereby ap- 
proves the present plans of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four addi- 
tional divisions of ground forces to Western 
Europe, but it is the sense of the Senate that 
no ground troops in addition to such four 
divisions should be sent to Western Europe 
in implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval; 

7. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than 6 months reports 
on the implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, including such information as may 
be made available for this purpose by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should seek to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with Italy 
which impose limitations upon the military 
strength of Italy and prevent the perform- 
ance by Italy of her obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty to contribute to the 
full extent of her capacity to the defense of 
Western Europe; 

9. It is the sense of the Senate that con- 
sideration should be given to the revision of 
plans for the defense of Europe as soon as 
possible so as to provide for utilization on a 
voluntary basis of the military and other re- 
sources of Western Germany and Spain, but 
not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
the preamble to the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. ConNALLY. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote just taken in 
adopting Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. Green. Mr. President, I move to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 19 minutes remaining. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
would associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, one of the better known 
cold war warriors of the past recently 
described the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader asinine. 

I would now read part of a statement 
by a distinguished American author in a 
book which came out last week: 

When the decade began, the official vision 
of the Communist world was still that of “a 
political monolith"—the word was still much 
used—relentlessly bent on the destruction of 
what few were embarrassed to call the “Free 
World.” 

If there were divisions within the Com- 
munist world, they were presumably on how 
best to pursue the revolution. Foreign policy 
vis-a-vis the Sino-Soviet bloc, as it was still 
called, was accordingly a facilitating instru- 
ment for a larger conflict. 

Cold War diplomats solemnly contemplat- 
ing the world over their martinis still evoke 
the Communist conspiracy on which their 
fame and fortune were founded. They re- 
joice in anything that seems to suggest a 
revival of the conflict; they try to warn a 
generation that does not share their wisdom. 

But their audience dwindles; and amuse- 


ment replaces even nostalgia in what re- 
mains. The “terrible fact” obtrudes. The 


the non-Communist world; China and the 
Soviet Union are much farther from co- 
ordinated action than France and the United 
States. 

On the record, too, the Communist powers 
are cautious—rather more cautious perhaps 
than the government of the United States— 
about risking disaster in pursuit of an idea. 

One must sympathize with those whose 
lives were predicated on the theory of a more 
unified, and heroic communism. They are 
the walking wounded of the cold war. 

The cold war vision of communism always 
owed much to men whose place in the Ameri- 
can pantheon and whose “self-confidence of 
outlook” substantially exceeded their in- 
formation. But there has also been change in 
the substance of world affairs. When the dec- 
ade began, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
were each equipped with weapons capable, 
even at the lowest levels of military expecta- 
tion (then more sanguine than now), of 
destroying each other, and most of the world 
between. At the end of the decade, each was 
capable of destroying the other from five to 
fifteen times over. 

The difference to a population already dead 
is not decisive. 


Mr. President, there would appear logic 
in those pertinent observations. I will 
support the Nelson amendment with 
some misgivings. But later I will speak 
as to why I think the Mansfield amend- 
ment is the right and proper amendment 
for this Senate to pass today. We cannot 
afford, with our increasingly limited re- 
sources, to continue to defend and fi- 
nance the world. At the same time they 
do so little to defend themselves, the for- 
eign central bankers continue to lecture 
this Government with respect to the 
careless manner they say we handle the 
funds necessary to protect them, all of 
which is done at the expense of the now 
all too well-know1 needs of the Ameri- 
can people here at home. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Michigan, 
the Senate is now confronted with a very 
dangerous amendment. 

It appears to take account of the ef- 
forts long afoot within NATO to pro- 
ceed to negotiate a mutual and balanced 
force reduction with the Soviet Union. 
But, Mr. President, this amendment suf- 
fers from a fatal defect. 

Adoption of this amendment would 
place the President and his Secretary of 
State in an impossible negotiating posi- 
tion, as the distinguished floor manager 
of the bill (Mr. STENNIS) has stated. 

Is it reasonable and responsible to 
threaten a unilateral withdrawal of 
American forces if the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions refuse to negotiate? That is what 
the Nelson amendment does; that is its 
fatal defect. 

Mr. President, we should clearly un- 
derstand the meaning of the Nelson 
amendment. It says, in unambiguous 
terms, that if the other side just drags 
its heels concerning negotiations to re- 
duce its troops in Europe—as it would 
have every incentive to do—we will go 
ahead and withdraw ours anyway. That 
is hardly an inducement to the other 
side to negotiate. 

The Nelson amendment contains no 
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threat or inducement of any kind so far 
as the Warsaw Pact nations are con- 
cerned, Instead it threatens our side 
with a self-inflicted wound if the other 
side chooses to ignore our wish to nego- 
tiate. It is a “giveaway strategy” which 
would impede rather than help in our 
effort to achieve a mutual and balanced 
reduction of forces in Europe. 

Each Senator ought to reflect on what 
his own reaction would be if he were 
charged with the task of negotiating 
with the Soviet Union on a mutual and 
balanced force reduction. Just suppose 
that you were expected to go out and 
negotiate a mutual and balanced re- 
duction of forces with the other side, and 
suppose that you knew that the high- 
est card in your hand, and a very strong 
card, too, was the readiness to reduce 
our forces in return for an agreement by 
the other side to reduce theirs. Suppose 
you knew, that the Russians knew, that 
if you could not get negotiations started 
within the next 6 months, we would be 
bound to go ahead and reduce our forces 
anyway. 

I wonder what the reaction of a Sen- 
ator charged with that kind of responsi- 
bility would be. I suggest it might not be 
suitable to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The language now before the Senate 
does not promise mutual troop reduc- 
tions. It only promises the other side 
that we will unilateraly withdraw our 
forces if they do nothing. 

Mr. President, I fervently hope the 
Senate will not destroy what chances we 
have—and they appear rather bright at 
the moment—to enter into meaningful 
negotiations and, indeed, to achieve what 
we have long been seeking—a mutual 
and balanced force reduction. 

Accordingly, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The Senator from Montana has a 
unanimous-consent request to make. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be an 
additional 30 minutes on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the same Sena- 
tors who controlled the original time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—as to this amendment alone I am 
willing to agree. It came up in an un- 
expected way, to an extent, and I am 
willing to agree to that additional time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not intend 
to object—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this time not 
be allocated to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, is it cor- 
rect that under these circumstances the 
half-hour will be taken out of the 3 hours 
to be allocated later? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
there is going to be extended time, I 
would like 3 minutes on this amendment. 
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Therefore, I would not like to see all the 
time go to the other side. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be 15 minutes 
to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I get 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, the manager of the 
amendment says he will give me 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent for 
the additional time? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
6 minutes to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. COOPER). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I spoke on this issue and gave 
the reasons why I oppose the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. As I stated then, it is not often 
that we disagree. 

For essentially the same reasons, I op- 
pose the amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON). Several journalists and 
several Members of our body have sug- 
gested that, in view of the problems 
which have arisen regarding Vietnam 
and the division in the country, and in 
the Congress, it would be well for the 
Senate to cooperate or take a lead in 
helping establish a foreign policy for 
the future. 

I would like to say that I think such 
a joint effort is now being made, I think 
the amendments which we will vote on 
if adopted could undercut these efforts. 

The questions which have been raised 
by the Senator from Montana are valid 
questions; 300,000 men or 250,000 men 
are not immutable figures. These forces 
can be reduced in safety if the Soviet 
Union reduces its forces a roughly equiv- 
alent number. But I submit there is 
something which ought not to be 
changed, and that is the effort to main- 
tain parity or rough balance of strength 
between the Soviet Union and its allies 
and our country and our allies. If we do 
not accept this thesis, then, of course, 
we say there is no possibility of any 
threat from the Soviet Union; if there is 
no threat, no danger, it follows it would 
be reasonable to withdraw all of our 
troops. But I do not think the supporters 
of the Mansfield or Nelson amendments 
would so vote. NATO is important to 
U.S. security. 

In fact, our country is making an ef- 
fort now to negotiate an agreement for 
parity or some rough basis of equality 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States in the field of nuclear weapons. We 
now have that rough parity between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. NATO 
forces should not be reduced except by 
mutual agreement between the Soviets 
and their allies and by mutual agree- 
ment between the United States and its 
allies. 

In my view, this amendment would, as 
other Senators have stated, remove the 
stability that now exists and reduce in- 
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centive upon the part of the Soviet 
Union to reduce its forces in Europe. 

I believe that a unilateral reduction of 
our forces in Europe at this time, when 
negotiations are underway concerning 
the Mideast, when we are negotiating 
about Berlin, when the SALT talks are 
underway, when the countries of West- 
ern Europe are trying to settle issues 
which have plagued Europe since the 
end of World War II, would reduce the 
chance of success of these great move- 
ments. 

I must say that this administration 
has offered positive initiatives for force 
reductions. Its initiatives offer the pos- 
sibility of settling some issues in Europe 
that have caused tensions and held 
danger. 

Most important is the possibility of 
bringing into parity, and reducing 
through negotiations, nuclear weapons 
and the nuclear threat which hangs 
over our heads. 

I hope we will take into consideration 
these long-term issues of foreign policy, 
help formulate policies which may reduce 
tensions, and which may help deter war. 

I look upon our strength in NATO at 
this time as an element of peace—an 
element which has helped maintain the 
peace thus far, and gives us hope for the 
future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 27 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. How much time does the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
three minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
April 15, in a hearing before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, I made this 
observation to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense: 

Mr. Secretary, when I was in Europe last 
week, at a nuclear Army base, one of my 
constituents, a private, asked me why his 
wife was not allowed to have a job although 
she would work for the same pay that a Ger- 
man would work. I asked the general to 
answer the question, and his answer was the 
Germans would not permit it. 

Now the Germans have imported people 
from other countries, they have no unem- 
ployment of any kind, and they import 
Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, and Arabs— 


I might add, Mr. President, this Na- 
tion also imports people from behind the 
Iron Curtain— 


and yet they won't allow a wife of an Amer- 
ican soldier defending their country to work 
on the base. 

I went to a nuclear Air Force base with 
Senator Pastore a little while after that, 
asked the same question and received the 
Same answer. For the record I will put in 
the number of people who were working at 
that base which they gave me as quickly 
as they could, 743 Germans authorized and 
77 Americans unauthorized. 


Mr. President, I had to go to the Sen- 
ate floor. The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense then stated in my absence that 
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they were glad to know of the informa- 
tion, had it, and were working on it. 

I might add that the Germans are 
importing some 2,700,000 workers. Now 
there is 6-percent unemployment in my 
city of St. Louis, and I understand 14- 
percent unemployment in the State of 
Washington. 

When later I came back to the com- 
mittee, I asked of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense: 

Mr. Secretary, we have a rule now if you 
have time on the floor you have to be there 
and I had 15 minutes to 11 o’clock so I had 
to leave. What was your answer to the prob- 
lem incident to the refusal of the Germans 
to let the wife of an American work on a 
United States base? 


Here is the answer, Mr. President: 

Mr. KELLEY, My response was that I learned 
of this problem in the course of preparing 
myself for these hearings, and I am in the 
process of challenging that policy. 

Senator SYMINGTON. How long ago did you 
learn about it? 

Mr. KELLEY. I learned of it 2 days ago. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the re- 
quirement in the pending amendment— 
that the Executive negotiate reciprocal 
force reductions under a congressional 
instruction to reduce unilaterally if 
negotiations are not in progress—would 
make it almost inconceivable that nego- 
tiations would even begin since the War- 
saw Pact could effectuate U.S. force re- 
ductions simply by stalling on the begin- 

| ning of any mutual and balanced force 
reduction talks. 

| Even if MBFR foreign negotiations 
were to begin before the deadline im- 
posed by the Nelson amendment, a 
clearly expressed congressional interest 
in unilateral force reductions in Europe 
would undercut the negotiating position 
of NATO, since the Warsaw Pact would 
be fully aware of the pressures on the 

| United States to reduce whether or not 

| an MBFR agreement was reached. 

The amendment would produce an ex- 
tremely damaging and severe psycholog- 
ical effect on our NATO allies in Europe 

| since Europeans would probably con- 
clude unilateral U.S. reductions were in- 
evitable regardless of the agreements 
that might be reached in MBFR negotia- 
tions. 

The ability to obtain a larger Euro- 
pean contribution to NATO defense 
would be undermined, since the Euro- 
peans would have serious doubts as to 
the utility of attempting to correct the 
NATO-Warsaw Pact imbalances which 
would result from even gradual U.S. 
withdrawals. 

The impact of any U.S. withdrawals, 
even though phased over a period of 
time, would make it necessary for NATO 
to undertake a basic review of its 
strategy. 

The executive branch, as recently as 
Sunday, expressed its willingness to pro- 
ceed to negotiate with the Soviet Union. 
There is little use in undertaking such 
negotiations, however, unless they can 
be meaningful. While I am assured that 
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it will use all due speed, the executive 
branch should not be placed under time 
limits as to the negotiations. 

I should like to make the point here 
that Congress neither constitutionally 
nor physicaly is able to conduct nego- 
tiations with the other powers involved, 
that this is clearly an Executive respon- 
sibility, and the hands of the Executive 
ought not to be tied under the delicate 
conditions which prevail. 

The proposed amendment legislates 
foreign policy without a prior oppor- 
tunity for joint consideration between 
executive and legislative, such as the 
holding of hearings. 

Finally, our U.S. Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, the Honorable John Eisenhower, 
who has talked with several Senators, 
including the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), believed this matter of such 
international importance that he placed 
a transatlantic telephone call to me here 
in Washington, Ambassador Eisenhower 
asked that I convey to my colleagues in 
the Senate the deep concern this pro- 
posed unilateral move has caused among 
our NATO allies, and his own hope that 
the Senate would not take any action 
which would impede the progress of bi- 
lateral negotiations, 

We have heard the views of all the 
living former Presidents, and from this 
President. We have heard from former 
Secretaries of State, from Ambassadors 
at Large, and from most of the persons 
principally involved in establishing our 
relationships with our Western Eu- 
ropean allies, and they have all said the 
same thing: that this proposal would be 
disastrous, that it would be dangerous, 
that it would run counter to the con- 
tinuing and delicate negotiations now in 
process. of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time is expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I hope the 
Nelson amendment and the Mansfield 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if time 
is not used I know it will not be charged. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I oppose 
the Nelson amendment, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

I think it could be decisive for the vot- 
ing pattern here what happens on the 
first vote. If the majority leader had 
risen and said, “I would like to incorpo- 
rate the Nelson amendment in my 
amendment, notwithstanding the yeas 
and nays,” I am sure no one would have 
objected. But that is not our situation. 
The situation is that the Nelson amend- 
ment is ostensibly a compromise. If it is 
adopted, the theory might be that those 
who join in adopting it may then feel 
“a compromise has been obtained; we 
will go to the main event.” 

This, I think, would be a disastrous 
mistake for our country, for this reason, 
basically: 

The situation in Europe is in the bal- 
ance as to whether the United States 
will or will not continue to be the back- 
stop for European defense. It is very 
clear that Europe is conscious of the fact 
that it is incapable of its own defense 
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against the full nuclear power of the 
USSR. 

If the United States gives the signal— 
and it does not even matter whether the 
Mansfield amendment is going to be en- 
acted law—at the end, it is the Senate 
vote that counts. That is why, at great 
personal sacrifice, I and many others are 
here today. The Senate vote will count. 
It will signal to Europe, “Don’t depend 
on us. Count us out. Make your own ar- 
rangements.” 

What are the consequences of that? 
Europe has 20 divisions or more. We have 
four and one-third. Europe is spending 
$20 billion and more. We are spending, 
even at the figure cited by Senator Mans- 
FIELD, $14 billion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I cannot yield. I have 
only 3 minutes. I would be happy to yield. 

The answer, in my judgment, is that 
this will be the result: If we give the sig- 
nal to Europe that we are pulling out, an 
infinitely greater defense burden will 
soon accrue on the United States than we 
have dreamed of before. This is not hard- 
headed finance, is very unwise, and is 
very improvident. 

I do not mean that we have to go on 
along this line forever, but we cannot, 
in my judgment, tie the hands of our 
negotiators in the counterproductive 
way which this would tie them. The Nel- 
son amendment actually presents a disin- 
centive to the U.S.S.R. and the Warsaw 
Pact to negotiate. For now, balancing off 
whatever incentives they have to ne- 
gotiate mutual force reductions—and I 
think they do have incentives—there 
would be the incentive to delay negotia- 
tions to force U.S. unilatered withdraw- 
als. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The time of the Senator 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Missouri for the 
purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. Does not the Sen- 
ator from New York believe that it 
would be incomprehensible for the Euro- 
peans, inasmuch as there is testimony on 
the record that the United States has 
emplaced in Europe some 7,000 nuclear 
warheads, there is justification for these 
Europeans to believe they are being de- 
serted just because we decide to pull out 
some of our conventional ground forces? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 7,000 
nuclear warheads are far more of a wor- 
ry to Europe than an assurance. The fact 
that we are there physically is the real 
assurance to Europe—and the best as- 
surance against any premature resort to 
nuclear war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the is- 
sue we face in this debate has to do with 
the desirability of reducing the size of 
the American Army in Europe. This is 
the issue. 
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I think, for many years now, it has 
been desirable to reduce the size of our 
European forces. The reasons have been 
recounted in the course of this debate, 
and I need not dwell upon them now, but 
I would mention, in passing, just a few. 

There is no compelling reason to be- 
lieve that it is necessary for us to main- 
tain 300,000 American troops and 250,000 
wives and children in permanent resi- 
dence in Europe. It has been a genera- 
tion now, and we have seen no significant 
reduction in that force. Everyone knows 
that there is fantastic featherbedding in 
connection with that force. There are 
128 generals, if you please—one general 
for every 2,343 men. Prudent reductions 
could be made without affecting the 
fighting quality of our forces. Indeed, it 
might even be improved should such re- 
ductions be made. 

Second, there is the refusal of our 
allies to repay us the amount of our 
dollar drain, which they are more than 
able to pay, for they are rich, far richer 
than they have ever been before; and 
this continuing failure has added so to 
our mounting deficit in our balance of 
payments that now we see the dollar 
cracking under the pressure, with all the 
farflung repercussions this could have 
upon the general prosperity of the West- 
ern World. 

Third, there is the serious strategic 
question as to whether so large a con- 
ventional force is really needed, when its 
principal purpose is to provide “trip- 
wire” assurance that we stand ready to 
use our nuclear deterrent in case West- 
ern Europe is ever attacked. 

Mr. President, for these and other rea- 
sons, I support a move now to reduce the 
size of American forces in Europe. We 
could do this in one of two ways. We 
could do it unilaterally. I think the time 
has come when a prudent reduction, per- 
haps not as many.as 150,000, but a pru- 
dent reduction, taken on a unilateral 
basis, would be helpful in setting the 
climate for further relaxation of tensions 
in middle Europe. Second, we could do it 
by negotiation, which is what Senator 
Matuias seeks to do. But I can see no 
way for proceeding in a manner that at- 
tempts to combine the two. I stand for 
doing it unilaterally and will support the 
Mansfield amendment. 

But the amendment offered by Senator 
Netson attempts to combine the two ap- 
proaches. This cowd only force the Presi- 
dent and his representatives into an im- 
possible negotiating position. It would 
mean that if they went to the negotiat- 
ing table, they would go handcuffed by 
a law which says to the Russians, in the 
first place, “All you must do is stand 
back, refrain from negotiating, and the 
American law will automatically bring 
about a series of reductions in U.S. troop 
levels over the next 3 years.” Thus, the 
amendment removes the incentive to 
negotiate by placing us in a straitjacket 
in advanced, which not only would be un- 
fair to the President, but would also 
largely negate any possibility for success- 
ful negotiations. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, diffi- 
cult as it is for me to disagree with the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
and others who support this amendment, 
Tt think it cannot be justified. 
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We have two choices: either to move 
unilaterally or to refrain from moving 
unilaterally and go first to the negoti- 
ating table. This amendment attempts 
to combine these two approaches and I 
think it is unworkable. For that reason, 
Mr. President, I will oppose the amend- 
ment, and I hope the Senate will reject 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, the irony of the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho is that 
he is opposed to this amendment on the 
argument that it will tie the President's 
hands. Yet, he is going to be on the floor 
of the Senate within the next few weeks 
supporting a withdrawal of our troops 
from Vietnam on a date certain in the 
face of the same argument that this will 
tie the President’s hands in his negoti- 
ations with the North Vietnamese. 

The circumstances are just the same. 
The Senator is saying that this will tie 
the President’s hands in negotiations, 
but he is willing to tie the President’s 
hands by voting to withdraw troops 
from Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield myself an addi- 
tional minute. 

The interesting thing about all this 
is that the Mansfield amendment would 
have passed if Mr. Brezhnev had not 
said, “We are willing to negotiate,” and 
repeated it three times. 

The question is, Should there be a 
reduction in forces or should there not? 
On the merits, I think there should be. 
I am prepared to permit negotiations to 
go ahead, to see whether they can agree 
upon a reduction in forces. But I am not 
agreeable to saying that we are not per- 
mitted to reduce forces which we think 
are not necessary there because it might 
interfere with negotiations that were not 
underway and no one thought were going 
to occur, anyway, until Mr. Brezhnev 
suggested it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 22 minutes remaining. 

Mr, NELSON. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to make 
clear that I support the Mansfield 
amendment as offered, but I want to say 
a word about this amendment to the 
Mansfield amendment. 

It seems to me that section (d) is not 
clear. My impression is that the sponsor 
intends to suspend or to make inopera- 
tive only the first provision, with regard 
to the 250,000 troops after June 30, 1972. 
It strikes me that if that is the purpose 
of the sponsor of this amendment, it 
ought to be made clear by adding words 
to the effect that only that provision of 
this amendment is operative, that the 
last two amendments are not affected 
by section (d). 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, if it will 
make the amendment any clearer by 
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using the word “only,” I would ask unan- 
imous consent that that word be added. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, any language 
changes by unanimous consent I would 
like to have submitted in writing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is just to make 
it clearer. There are two ways which I 
think can clarify it. One is to strike the 
“s” from the word “provisions” which I 
think is merely a typographical error. I 
do not think the Senator from Wisconsin 
intends that there be any doubt about his 
amendment. The purpose is to suspend 
only that first provision relating to June 
30, 1972 and not the other two provisions. 
Of course, my feeling is that this delays 
it. It will not be nearly so effective as 
the Mansfield amendment, which I pre- 
fer. 

Mr. NELSON. The “s” at the end of 
the word “provisions” is a typographical 
error. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would hope that 
the Senator from Mississippi would not 
object to that change, at least. 

Mr. NELSON. It has just been called 
to my attention. That “‘s” is a typograph- 
ical error. It was added to the origi- 
nal. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
have any objection to deleting the “s” 
from the word “provisions’’? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would hope that 
could be done. I would like to make it 
crystal clear that the words “only this 
provision” would clarify it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). Is there objection to such modi- 
fication? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to 
object, until the Senator from Mississippi 
has an opportunity to check on this—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand it is just a typographical 
error. The word is “provision.” It should 
not be “provisions.” Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin request that the letter 
“s” be stricken? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, I do. The explana- 
tion placed on each Senator’s desk shows 
what it means exactly. The “s” has been 
added there. It is a typographical error. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would hope that 
the Senator from Mississippi would not 
object to making this correction. We 
should not vote on something about 
which there may be some doubt. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, having 
reserved the right to object, I want to 
make it clear that I do not intend to 
object to this minor typographical 
change but I would like for the Senator 
from Mississippi to be able to check on 
it first. So far as any substantive changes 
in amendments are concerned, as we get 
down close to the point where we are 
going to vote, there could be expected 
to be some objections. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Could I say, this is 
not substantive at all. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I agree. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to 
clarify what the Senator's amendment 
means. That is what he meant. That is 
what he wants it to be. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin would state his 
request now, I would be very glad to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that in subsection 
(d), at the second word, “provisions” 
strike the letter “s”. As Senators will note 
from the explanation on their desks, we 
want it to mean exactly that. The “s” 
may change the meaning. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
know from the sponsor of the amend- 
ment if that means—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not have any time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have the right to ob- 
ject or to reserve the right to object. 
Whether I am going to object or not will 
depend upon the answer to my question 
and that is, we are saying—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL). We are under controlled time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nineteen 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Chair. I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, by 
striking out the “s” on that, it means 
that the Senator is saying the force level 
as of June 30 shall not become operative 
but that the other force levels in subsec- 
tion (b) to which the Senator refers, for 
1973 and 1974, would become operative. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. That is 
the explanation placed on each Sena- 
tor’s desk and is based on the amend- 
ment. I assume that the “s” was erro- 
neously added. 

Mr. DOMINICK. So the Senator is 
saying he would cut off only the first 
date and not the other two. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He is not trying to 
cut down on what the President can do 
in the last 2 years there. 

Mr. NELSON. Unless they reach agree- 
ment themselves and that, as I say, is 
what the explanation says which has 
been placed on each Senator’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Is there objection to the 
modification of the Senator from Wis- 
consin? The Chair hears none, and the 
modification will be made. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixteen 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the main 
thrust, thus far, of the opposition today 
| has been brought up before. But particu- 
larly today it has been said that if this 
amendment is agreed to, it would impair 
the negotiating power of the administra- 
tion. 

I would like to take a strong stand on 
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that. The record of this administration 
shows that it does not have a strong pre- 
disposition to negotiate. Therefore, we 
are not usurping anything, because what 
is there is not being used. 

I want to quote from the U.S. Foreign 
Policy for the 1970’s—A New Strategy 
for Peace, a report to the Congress by 
Richard Nixon, President of the United 
States, February 18, 1970—page 35, sec- 
ond paragraph: 

Our association with Western Europe is 
fundamental to the resolution of the prob- 
lems caused by the unnatural division of 
the continent. We recognize that the re- 
union of Europe will come about not from 
one spectacular negotiation, but from an ex- 
tended historical process. 


Mr. President, I cite that to show the 
predisposition that exists in the admin- 
istration today. 

Now I go to the next statement, by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN), who brought out the fact 
yesterday that the first recent effort was 
not on March 30 but on June 27, 1970, 
over a year ago, and that this effort by 
the Soviets was responded to by the ad- 
ministration. Apparently this fell total- 
ly flat and nothing happened. It was 
again renegotiated by the Soviets on 
March 30 and nothing happened. Only 
now is this offer to negotiate revealed in 
order to thwart the efforts of the ma- 
jority leader. This is the reason why the 
administration now talks of negotiations, 
but it has had ample time, ever since it 
has been in office, to demonstrate its de- 
sire to negotiate, if that is its policy; but 
of course it is not. 

In reply to talk of unilateral reduc- 
tions, I used figures yesterday that were 
not challenged which showed that the 
Army of the United States in 1965 in- 
creased from 967,000 to—I am using the 
date October 1970—to 1,300,000: while 
the army of the Soviet Union decreased 
in 1965 from 2,300,000 to its strength last 
year, which was 2,000,000 men. This is 
a unilateral decrease on the Soviet side 
which was not matched by our side. 

Our experience with the SALT talks 
has not been good. It has been impeded 
by the policy of this administration by 
linking things such that we must advance 
the whole spectrum of our involvement, 
or not at all. We continue to hang on to 
the troop levels we have. 

I make this economic point. It is not 
a statement that I prepared, but some- 
thing printed in the Recor by the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson) 
yesterday, where he talks of how much 
the United States is spending with re- 
spect to how much our friends in Eu- 
rope are spending. 

An average of 3.9 percent of their 
gross national product is spent by our 
European allies on defense, Broken down, 
that is 1.5 percent by the United King- 
dom, 4.4 percent by France, and 3.5 per- 
cent by West Germany, while this coun- 
try spends 8.7 percent of its gross na- 
tional product on defense. 

That tells a story in itself. 

We have 8.5 percent of our young men 
of military age in the services. West Ger- 
many has 4 percent. Our per capita is 
about $1,396. That of Germany is $93. 

The simple question is, if defense is so 
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significant for us, I would hope we could 
see an equal effort made by those in 
Western Europe. This fundamental point 
was challenged yesterday by the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee— 
the figures which I put forth—and I will 
reveal my source. The source is the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, who inserted 
the figures into the Recorp on May 11, 
and I was merely quoting them. 

But I want to point out a discrepancy 
between the figures put forth by the 
majority leader and figures put forth by 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee through the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

Mr. President, the differences are quite 
interesting. The majority leader talked 
of 22 divisions in Central Europe, includ- 
ing 4% divisions of the United States. 
This does not include two French divi- 
sions presently in Western Europe, for 
a total of 24 divisions. 

According to the figures given by the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), who did not say they were Depart- 
ment of Defense figures, there are 20 
divisions of the allies in Central Europe, 
413 divisions from the United States, five 
French combat-ready divisions, and in 
the rest of Europe 25 divisions. 

George Ball stated in his argument re- 
cently that we are faced with 91 divisions 
on the other side of the fence. Any sug- 
gestion that our efforts are anything 
more than a trip wire is simply inac- 
curate. 

I might add that the point the Senator 
from New York made is that we want 
flexibility. I might ask him to consult the 
table of organization and the plans that 
in the first 24 hours, in the first 90 hours, 
there will be recourse to the “Nukes.” If 
they are to be used as part of our plans, 
then I submit that it is unrealistic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on the amendment to reduce our 
NATO forces by 150,000 men has been an 
enlightening discourse. There has been 
strong debate, and sound discussion on 
the measure offered for consideration 
of this body. 

We have to weigh those arguments. 
Certainly, no one can argue against the 
need for improving our balance of dol- 
lars flow. 


It is a valid position. However, it is 
only one factor in the case, only one 
point to weigh. 

Further, there are much better ways 
than unilateral withdrawal to lighten the 
financial load, principally by requiring 
that our allies pick up more of the check 
for the maintenance of American troops 
in Europe. And I mean substantially 
making the outlays for the costs, 
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not just helping the immediate balance 
of payments by purchase of American 
bonds or American obligations to offset 
the dollar flow. That merely delays the 
result of an imbalance in payments. We 
have a right to expect more direct pay- 
ments from our allies. 

Well, then, it is argued, why do 
we not let the Germans and the French 
and our other allies put the men, the 
troops, on the line? 

That, too, has some merit. But it, too, 
fails to meet the need which we have 
to consider. The Germans, who have half 
a million men under arms, are the logical 
ones to put more men on the line. 

Therein are the negative considera- 
tions the strongest one being that even 
her neighbors still have fear of a strongly 
rearmed Germany which can dominate 
the military scene of Europe. And, the 
Russians whose presence and posture are 
the reasons for any troops being there, 
certainly are not going to permit an over- 
whelming German military presence. 

Thus, we need the German treasure 
to help pay for our men there, not their 
troops if we are to meet the cost balance 
and not give rise to greater fears. 

Why Americans? And why so many 
Americans? 

There are continuing and sound rea- 
sons for the maintenance of US. 
strength in Europe, most of which have 
been heard in these chambers in this 
debate. I do believe that there is room 
for reduction of the support elements for 
our combat troops there because the 
figures show that these support troops 
are the highest ratio to combat units 
anywhere in the world. These can be 
trimmed—we can harden the muscle of 
the force, and we can cut the fat from 
the strength of the divisions we have 
there without weakening our total com- 
bat potential. But this number is far, far 
less than the figures considered in the 
amendment before us today. 

Others have made a sound case for 
the continued maintenance of our 
troops—NATO is a sound alliance, it has 
worked, it continues to work, it buys the 
United States security and it has, above 
all, bought the stability in that part of 
the world where stability has been so 
necessary for the recovery of the western 
nations of Europe. And stability con- 
tributes directly to our own overall 
security. 

And, importantly, the case has been 
made that instability favors the Warsaw 
Pact force, and instability will encourage 
an accommodation by the Europeans 
with the Warsaw Pact. Certainly, with 
the growing possibility of negotiations 
for mutual withdrawals, we must not 
weaken our own stance by unilateral 
withdrawal. 

For years, the very basis of the NATO 
alliance has been that it not only pro- 
vides the protective umbrella for Europe, 
but is inherent to our own security. That 
foundation is just as strong today, and 
the argument remains just as valid. I 
believe that the Europeans should pro- 
vide more of the strength for their own 
defense, but we must not forget that our 
own forces are there for our own secu- 
rity. That remains constant today. 

Obviously, we lessen our options and 
weigh the choice more heavily in favor 
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of nuclear response if, God forbid, the 
day comes when we have to face the 
Russians and the Warsaw nations in 
combat. We must not limit that option, 
and we must allow the President a great- 
er choice than just capitulation or nu- 
clear response so long as that threat 
exists. Winston Churchill stated it well 
when he said the Russians have always 
wanted the fruits of battle, but not the 
costs of battle. The Russians are well 
aware that for any possible victory in 
Europe—even with conventional weap- 
ons—they would pay a terrible price. 

I reject the argument that all we need 
in NATO is a token force. The game of 
counting divisions is misleading. I as- 
sociate myself with Senator Cooper and 
others who have made the case that our 
forces are near par with the Warsaw 
Pact forces. For example, one U.S. divi- 
sion has the firepower and combat 
strength of three Russian divisions. In- 
deed, the present NATO force has the 
capability of withstanding an attack to 
permit reinforcements to be brought in. 
The Russians know this. So there is a 
military power equation sufficient to dis- 
courage attack. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I have heard a great deal of 
testimony concerning our Armed Forces, 
our alliances, our policies, and our posi- 
tions around the world. 

I have previously mentioned stability. 
One of the successes of this Nation’s 
policies—and even with all the problems 
of Vietnam, Czechoslovakia, and other 
lesser conflicts today in the world. In 
total, there has been no great conflagra- 
tion despite the great potential of con- 
frontation of major powers. That is 
testimony to the effectiveness of our al- 
liances, and the continuity of the U.S. 
effort since World War I. It is true that 
times have changed, and our alliances 
may be changing. Certainly, Vietnam 
has taught us a hard lesson in Asia, and 
we have a great distance to go to bring 
equal attention to our own neighboring 
continent of South America in concern 
over conditions there. Nevertheless we 
have succeeded in retaining comparative 
stability, and NATO has been a corner- 
stone of that stability in Europe. Our 
goal is still the same—stability in this 
world. NATO is still contributing to that 
stability. 

I favor the lower profile of U.S. pres- 
ence in most of the world. I even favor 
it in Europe, and I believe we are in a 
position to reach some substantive 
agreements on a bilateral reduction of 
forces there. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to make 
the important point that this entire 
issue, this amendment and its airing in 
this body and in the world press, has 
been a constructive move. It has forced 
us to review our own NATO position, 
and in that review, I believe we will find 
that on balance, its strengths remain 
greater than its weaknesses. 

The attention has forced our allies to 
recognize that they cannot forever ex- 


pect our peoples and the Congress to 
remain ever patient. Our allies who are 


directly under the Russian guns should 
measure their concern in more than 
expressions, but in marks, in pounds, 
and in francs. They must be willing to 
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contribute more, to join in the alliance 
in a stronger fashion. 

The United States allocates 7 percent 
of its gross national product for defense 
spending, versus an average of 5 per- 
cent for our NATO allies. We have a 
right to expect more from them. Never- 
theless, the basic premise of maintain- 
ing our strength in NATO is too sound 
to reject. 

On balance, the weight of the argu- 
ment is against the unilateral cutback 
of our forces. This remains a dangerous 
and potentially explosive world. The sta- 
bility which we have brought with NATO 
is too necessary, too mandatory if you 
will, to risk the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I cannot yield the Senator 
any more time. I have only 5 minutes 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me one-half minute? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator one-half minute. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
like to quote from a statement made 
yesterday by the President pro tempore 
referring to excerpts from Senate hear- 
ings of June 12, 1958. 

Senator ELLENDER 
Burke: 


Do you feel NATO has been a success? 


Admiral Burke answered: 
Yes, sir. 


Mr. ELLENDER asked: 

What about the 36 divisions we are sup- 
posed to have? Where are they now? You 
have nothing but paper divisions, and you 
know it. 


Admiral Burke answered: 
That is absolutely correct, sir. 


The statement put in the Recorp by 
the Senator from Montana from Edward 
King also states that in part the Amer- 
ican force, not speaking of our allies, is 
understrength. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, immediately following my re- 
marks, an article in yesterday’s Evening 
Star by Tom Wicker, entitled “Mike 
Mansfield’s Welcome Heresy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIKE MANSFIELD’Ss WELCOME HERESY 
(By Tom Wicker) 
Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana has done 


us all a service. His proposal to force a 50 
percent reduction in American forces in 
Europe has made it clear how difficult it is in 


asked Admiral 
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this country to change a policy that has 
achieved institutional status, no matter how 
little semse the policy may have come to 
make, 

Mansfield’s welcome Heresy also has ex- 
posed the extent to which American foreign 
policy-making is dependent, not just upon 
the standards and concerns but even upon 
the personalities of the past. For not since the 
Grand Army of the Republic held its last en- 
campment has there been such an ingather- 
ing of elders and bygoners as President Nixon 
has mobilized in support of the proposition 
that NATO must never—no, never—be recon- 
sidered like any other question of priorities. 

Never mind the crumbling and festering 
American city; never mind the mounting de- 
mands for tax dollars for education, health, 
transportation, welfare, job training; never 
mind the cost of maintaining a half-million 
persons, including dependents and 128 gen- 
erals, as well as 7,000 tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, in Europe; never mind the international 
payments deficit to which this endless com- 
mitment annually contributes $1.8 billion. 

Never mind all that; the wisdom of the 
ages says NATO must go on essentially un- 
touched. 

One primary argument against Mansfield’s 
proposal is that since NATO is an alliance, 
the United States must not proceed unilat- 
erally but only in concert with the other 
parties. 

The record shows, unfortunately, that the 
French have pulled out, the Portuguese have 
their forces on duty maintaining their Afri- 
can empire, Britain has eliminated conscrip- 
tion, Canada has cut its European contin- 
gent, etc., ad infinitum. Who's unilateral? 
And who has borne the bulk of the load for 
two decades, with precious little help in 
sight? 

The other argument is that Mansfield’s 
proposal would sabotage any effort to follow 
up Brezhnev's suggestion that a reduction 
of forces and armaments in Europe might be 
negotiated by the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries. 

Of course, when Brezhnev said something 
about like that last year, nothing came of it. 
And the major reason Washington seems 
more interested this time around is because 
the Brezhnev proposal provides a handy ar- 
gument against Mansfield’s amendment. 

In fact, Nixon has made such a concerted 
effort—one of the most vigorous of his ad- 
ministration—to defeat the Mansfield 
amendment because of the internal power of 
a policy long established, particularly when 
those who established it are still around to 
defend their handiwork. 

There is nothing to suggest that, before 
Mansfield acted, the administration had any 
great plans for negotiating troop reduction, 
either with the allies or the Soviets; and 
many of the patriarchs who were rushed into 
the breach have also opposed other move- 
ments in the glacier of East-West relations— 
say, Chancellor Brandt's efforts to begin So- 
viet-German reconciliation, 

So the truth is that, far from being the 
disaster pictured at the White House, Mike 
Mansfield’s amendment (which comes 26 
years after World War II ended and only 
after he failed to stir three administrations 
with milder proposals) not only shows us 
something about the viscid sense of priority 
and reality in government, it may also force 
some action at least, even if it is defeated 
this week. 

Having insisted that the Mansfield amend- 
ment would kill any chance to negotiate re- 
ductions with the Soviets, the administration 
can hardly fail now to make a serious effort to 
get such negotiations going; if it refuses to 
do so, or if it backs off from any effective 
agreement, Mansfield and his supporters will 
be strengthened in future demands for uni- 
lateral reductions. 

As the senator says of his amendment, “if 
defeated, it will not be dead.” That means the 
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issue is going to be forced—which, sadly 
enough, is about the only way issues ever get 
dealt with around here, in any administra- 
tion. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post of June 20, 1969, on 
page 8 there is an article headed “Kis- 
singer —” not Henry, but the Chancel- 
lor—“Urges Europe Defend Self.” 

Then, under a dateline from Bonn, 
Germany, June 19, AP, “Chancellor Kis- 
singer told the German Congress yester- 
day that it is a disgrace that Americans 
must defend Europe.” Describing the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as 
the “optimum political solution” for West 
Germany, Kissinger asked: 

Is it not a disgrace that 200 million Ameri- 
cans must protect 300 million Europeans? 


Mr. President, this was handed to me 
by a friend this morning. I had no 
knowledge of it before. If I had seen it in 
the press, I had overlooked it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the past week we have heard 
the wailing of Cassandra from down- 
town, uptown, on this floor, and from 
overseas. We have read it in the press. 
We have heard it from the mouths of 
horses, so that we should be shaking in 
our boots, and we should be fearful that 
if we do anything, the foundations of 
NATO will not only be shaken, but, 
loosened, and finally will crumble. 

Mr. President, we have listened to a 
considerable debate since the amend- 
ment for U.S, troop reduction in Europe 
was introduced. It has been an informa- 
tive debate which has been interspersed 
with an input of additional ideas. I be- 
lieve there is much sympathy with the 
purposes of the original amendment even 
as there are concerns about some of its 
implications. If I read the latter cor- 
rectly, they have mostly to do with a pos- 
sible loss of whatever opportunity for a 
mutual troop reduction may have been 
opened by the Brezhnev proposal of 
several days ago. 

Properly, Senators are considerate of 
the President’s constitutional preroga- 
tives which may be involved in this mat- 
ter. By the same token, however, Sen- 
ators are not unaware of the constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the Senate. One 
of those responsibilities is to provide for 
the maintenance of U.S. military forces 
in such circumstances and only in such 
circumstances that the Congress may 
find appropriate. If I am not mistaken, 
most of the Members of the Senate wish 
to bring about a reduction in the cost 
and size of the U.S. deployment in 
Europe under NATO. I am aware that 
there is concern, however, lest the reduc- 
tion proposed in the original amendment 
is too drastic and precipitous and so, up- 
set what is certainly a cornerstone of 
U.S. foreign policy—the North At- 
lantic Treaty. I stress the treaty which 
is fundamental to policy as distinct from 
NATO which is but the established mili- 
tary mechanism derived from the treaty 
20 years ago in order to meet the situ- 
ation then prevailing. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
to the understandable concerns of Sen- 
ators. I have considered and reconsid- 
ered both the perfecting amendment and 
the substitute amendment. It seems to 
me that the perfecting amendment, the 
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Nelson amendment, as modified on yes- 
terday, deals very effectively with the 
concerns. Clearly, however, it will not 
produce the U.S. troop reductions as 
promptly as the original amendment, 

It is my personal judgment now as it 
has been for some years that the U.S. 
contingent in Europe ought to be re- 
duced without delay. It ought to be re- 
duced with or without negotiations and 
quite apart from considerations of the 
international financial situation. It is a 
matter of principle; in my personal 
judgment, these troop reductions have 
been desirable and are desirable now in 
the interests of this Nation. In my per- 
sonal judgment, moreover, the cuts can 
be made now without doing violence in 
any way to our commitment to the At- 
lantic Treaty or the opportunities for a 
negotiated detente. Excess, waste or ob- 
solescence in the U.S. troop commitments 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, as I 
see it, are not bargaining chips in nego- 
tiations; they are as an albatross around 
the neck of the Nation’s basic policies. 

That is my personal judgment and the 
original amendment was a legislative ex- 
pression of that judgment. Other Mem- 
bers see it differently, a situation not un- 
common in the processes of the Senate. 

The authors of the pending perfecting 
amendment clearly see it differently and, 
therefore, they would put off a legislated 
cut a while longer. For the present, they 
would entreat the President most ear- 
nestly by this amendment to enter into 
negotiations with a view to mutual East- 
West troop reductions—a step, in any 
event, which there is every indication 
that the executive branch is now pre- 
pared to take after years of reticence. 
May I say that is all to the good. The 
advice of the Senate or the Congress in 
a matter of this kind is most proper in 
a constitutional sense; it has been of- 
fered many times to many Presidents, 

What impresses me even more in the 
pending perfecting amendment, however, 
as distinct from the proposed substitute 
which is to come later, is that this 
amendment would also provide, as does 
the original, for legislated troop reduc- 
tions, although, on a very gradual basis. 
Specifically, the reduction under the per- 
fecting amendment would be to 250,000 
by the end of fiscal year 1972: to 200,000 
by the end of fiscal year 1973; and, fi- 
nally, to 150,000 by June 30, 1974. 

This provision, may I say, would be a 
most proper exercise of the constitutional 
authority of the Congress regarding 
maintenance of the Armed Forces. Of 
course, the President may disagree with 
the proposed approach; indeed, he may 
express that disapproval by veto in the 
end. But the responsibility is in the Con- 
gress, at this time, and specifically in 
the Senate. The responsibility to decide 
on troop reduction rests with the Senate 
at this point and now with the agents and 
drummers of the executive branch. The 
executive branch should no more presume 
to direct us in this matter than we should 
presume to direct the President in con- 
ducting negotiations with the Soviet 
Union if he chooses to enter into them. 
And I must say that I am somewhat per- 
turbed by the cavalier treatment of this 
fundamental constitutional distinction 
during the past few days. 
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In my judgment, the perfecting 
amendment goes far to accommodate 
any reasonable néeds of the President 
in the conduct of negotiations on troop 
reductions. It offers to suspend the op- 
eration of the first cut in forces, and 
along a well-defined formula, which 
would otherwise be to 250,000 by June 30, 
1972, if by the end Of this year, negotia- 
tions are under way between the War- 
saw Pact and NATO countries. If these 
talks are once begun, there will be no 
legislated reductions of U.S. forces what- 
soever under this proposal for the next 
2 years. That would not preclude the 
President, of course, from acting on his 
own to make a drawdown at any time he 
sees fit. 

To me, Mr. President, this proposal 
commends itself to Senators who are pre- 
pared to see the general purposes of the 
troop reduction amendment realized but 
at a much slower pace and after still one 
more effort to bring off effective East- 
West negotiations on mutual reductions. 
It is an ingenious attempt to reconcile 
the constitutional responsibilities of the 
President and the Congress in a reason- 
able fashion. 

I reiterate that the amendment does 
not bring about very promptly what I 
believe to be a most desirable adjust- 
ment in our military deployment in Eu- 
rope. It does, however, go beyond the ex- 
pression of a sense of the Senate which 
is the substance of the substitute amend- 
ment coming later and by means of which 
many of us thought, fruitlessly, to bring 
about a troop reduction in past years. 
The pending amendment has teeth in 
that it does put a legislative deadline on 
further Executive delays in this matter, 
even if the deadline is distant. I should 
think that its passage would not inhibit 
the Congress from subsequently moving 
up that deadline if future circumstances 
should so indicate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I oppose the Mansfield 
amendment, but I do believe that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader should be 
given the right to have his amendment 
voted up or down by the Senate. 

I believe that unless any amendment 
to the Mansfield amendment is a vast 
improvement over the Mansfield amend- 
ment it, too, should be rejected. 

Therefore, feeling that the Nelson 
amendment is not an improvement on 
the Mansfield amendment I will oppose 
the Nelson amendment, as well. 

The Mansfield amendment demobilizes 
no one; all it does is to seek the transfer 
of 150,000 of our soidiers. Already the 
number of men in the armed services is 
decreasing sensationally from around 3,- 
500,000, which was the number on July 1, 
1968, to around 2,700,000 now. Under the 
terms of the draft extension bill, the 
number would be around 2,450,000 by 
July 1, 1972. 

Mr. President, the Nelson amendment 
does not afford any incentive whatso- 
ever to negotiations between the NATO 
nations and the Soviet Union, or the na- 
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tions of the Warsaw Pact; actually, it 
presents a deterrent. Strange to say, if 
the Russians do not negotiate, our troops 
will automatically drop to 250,000 on 
July 1, 1972; if they negotiate, it would 
stay at the 300,000 level. There would be 
no negotiation if the Nelson amendment 
were to become law because the Soviets 
could not possibly have any better settle- 
ment than that presented by the terms 
of the Nelson amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 30 additional 
seconds? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 30 seconds to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Soviets 
could not possibly have any better settle- 
ment because the Nelson amendment 
provides for a stated reduction of 50,000 
troops per year and the Soviets would be 
permitted to have an unlimited build- 
up under the terms of the Nelson amend- 
ment. Certainly that is not in the best 
interest of this country. 

I therefore will vote against the Nelson 
amendment; and also I shall vote against 
the Mansfield amendment when that 
amendment comes before the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


shall vote against the Nelson amendment. 
I consider it to be the Mansfield amend- 
ment on the installment plan. 

I also say that if this amendment is 


agreed to it will stand in the way of any 
effective negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. 

My position with the Soviet Union on 
the matter of troop withdrawals in Eu- 
rope is that we should give them posi- 
tively nothing, or certainly we should not 
give them something for nothing. 

If the Soviet Union wants to negotiate 
let us negotiate, but let us not legislate 
ourselves out of the negotiating position 
which is what we are apt to do unless 
we defeat these amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield further. I have only 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. President, it all boils down to this: 
If the Soviets stay away from the table 
and stay away from the conference, the 
effect is that, insofar as the amendment 
is concerned, they get all the reductions, 
everything put on the table. 

Mr. President, you will take your 
choice. Anything goes under this amend- 
ment so far as they are concerned but 
it would be binding on us, as if we did 
not have an executive head of this gov- 
ernment. I am talking about our defense. 

The Senator from Idaho is certainly 
no—he is a knowledgeable person—he is 
not a hawk. (Laughter.1 

He said, it seems to me, that the 
amendment as presently drafted would 
constitute an inducement to the Soviet 
Union not to enter into the negotiations. 

So I say the name Cooper-Church is 
not a hawkish name, and the Senator 
from Kentucky, with his fine wisdom, 
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and the Senator from Idaho, with his 

fine knowledge and wisdom of this mat- 

ter, are shocked by the terms of this 

amendment; and I hope it will be over- 

whelmingly voted down. 

PERFECTING AND SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENTS TO 
MANSFIELD NATO AMENDMENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
reasons for my opposition to the Mans- 
field amendment were expressed on the 
Senate floor last Wednesday, May 12. 
Since that time I have heard additional 
arguments as to why this amendment 
should be defeated. 

Also, following the introduction of the 
Mansfield amendment I have noted a 
flurry of substitute and perfecting 
amendments being offered or readied. 
While I agree with the intent or thrust 
provided by some of these amendments, 
it is my feeling the Senate should not 
pass any amendments on this subject at 
this time. 

The President of the United States has 
indicated a desire to negotiate a reduc- 
tion of U.S. troop strength in Europe. 
The Soviet Union has just recently indi- 
cated a renewed interest in such an 
effort. 

These negotiations between the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries 
and the Warsaw Pact countries should 
begin this year. It would be unwise and 
ill-timed to send our negotiators to this 
conference under a mandate or threat of 
U.S. force level cuts in Europe. 

We must not forget that U.S. forces 
in Europe have been cut by the Nixon ad- 
ministration and other administrations 
in the past 10 years. During this time U.S. 
forces in Europe have fallen from 417,000 
to the present 280,000. 

Considering the size and strength of 
the Warsaw Pact forces deployed against 
NATO the Allied forces cannot be re- 
duced much further without seriously 
weakening our position. If U.S. forces are 
further reduced then such a reduction 
must be in concert with an increased 
commitment from our NATO allies. 

Thus, the proposed talks hold out the 
best hope in that they would allow for a 
reduction of forces by both sides—NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

The sense of the Congress is clear in 
that all would wish to see the U.S. troop 
commitment in Europe reduced to the 
lowest safe levels. Now that the long 
sought negotiations between the two 
sides offer some hope of reductions it 
would be bad timing for the Senate to 
send U.S. negotiators to such a confer- 
ence under the threat or implied threat 
of congressional action should the dis- 
cussions fail. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I op- 
pose the Nelson amendment and other 
amendments having the same effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Wyom- 
ing (Mr. McGez), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr, PELL), the 
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Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF) is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) and 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) is 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MunptT) and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tart) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 63, as follows: 

[No. 60 Leg.] 

YEAS—26 

McGovern 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
Proxmire 
Randolph 


Symington 
Williams 


Aiken 

Bayh 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


Hart 
Hatfield 


Ellender 


Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 


Stevenson 
Taimadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Montoya Weicker 
Muskie Young 


NOT VOTING—11 
Jordan, Idaho Pastore 


Pell 
Taft 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Miller 


So Mr. NELSON’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to call up my per- 
fecting amendment. I have discussed this 
with the Senator from Maryland. It will 
not take long, but we have worked our 
way into position here. I think I should 
call it up so that I can at least get 10 
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minutes to talk on the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I understand 
again what the request is? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I asked unanimous 
consent to call up the perfecting amend- 
ment I have at the desk. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, The perfecting amend- 
ment to—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Mansfield amend- 
ment. I may be persuaded, after I de- 
bate it, to withdraw it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, so that everyone will 
understand what the pending order of 
business is, will not other perfecting 
amendments be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the sit- 
uation, the Senator is proposing now 
another perfecting amendment to the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to calling up the perfecting 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina before the time for the debate 
on the Mathias amendment has expired? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is it appropriate at 
this time—may I ask, in the form of a 
parliamentary inquiry—to see whether 
others who have perfecting amendments 
will have the opportunity that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has? I think that 
is the appropriate parliamentary proce- 
dure to follow, to perfect before we try to 
substitute. Several of us also have per- 
fecting amendments, and I should like to 
know what the sense of the Senate might 
be. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the Senator from 
Mississippi is not clear as to whether or 
not, under the agreement, anything ex- 
cept the Mathias smendment is in order 
now, and I make that parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until the 
debate is utilized or the time yielded back, 
no other amendment is in order except, 
of course, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, we might have many 
other requests for perfecting amend- 
ments which the unanimous-consent 
agreement has already precluded until 
the debate is concluded, under that 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

I have another parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. At the conclusion of 
the debate on the Mathias amendment 
and before the vote, would the perfecting 
amendment of any Senator be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The per- 
fecting amendment of any Senator then 
would be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
great deference, I think we had better 
stick to the original agreement about the 
Mathias amendment being next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator objecting? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may be recognized—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. A Senator has a 
right to offer a perfecting amendment, 
and any amendment so offered can be 
called up after the debate has been dis- 
posed of, let us say, on the Mathias sub- 
stitute; but then the vote on the perfect- 
ing amendment comes first. At least, that 
is my understanding, and that is why we 
eee it out differently in the begin- 

g. 

So I would hope that no Senator’s 
right, regardless of his position, would 
be abridged in the consideration of an 
amendment he wants to offer; because, 
if objection is made, it appears to me 
that the situation would become more 
complicated and complex and would 
hinder rather than further the consid- 
eration of the pending legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, before 
we have the quorum call, may I say a 
word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withhold his request for a 
quorum? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The reason for the re- 
quest at that particular time is— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will yield myself all 
the time the Chair will give me. 

The point is that if you have a perfect- 
ing amendment to the Mansfield amend- 
ment, you cannot talk for the Mansfield 
amendment, because the Senator from 
Mississippi says, “No, I am against that.” 
So you go to the Senator who has the 
perfecting amendment and he says, “Are 
you going to talk for me?” I say, “No, I 
am going to talk for the Mansfield 
amendment.” And he says no also. So 
you are locked in and cannot talk for the 
amendment they are trying to perfect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that no time be taken 
out of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk wili call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be allowed 
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to proceed without any time limitation or 
in competition with the time limitation 
on the Mathias substitute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I was interrupted—I am 
sorry—I did not hear what the leader 
said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I asked unanimous 
consent to speak without having a time 
limitation or being in competition with 
the time limitation on the Mathias sub- 
stitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevenson). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs) wishes to offer a perfecting 
amendment; that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana intends to do the same 
thing; that the distinguished Senator 
from New York likewise has one in mind; 
that the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois likewise has a perfecting amend- 
ment in mind. That is all that I know of. 

Are there any other amendments which 
are being considered? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), too. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that if any other Senators have perfect- 
ing amendments, they speak up now, or 
forever hold their pieces. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senate was proceeding in an 
orderly way—like a marriage ceremony, 
but it looks like we are having a divorce 
here. I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent—I have a talk I should like to make 
for the Mansfield amendment, but it 
seems that under all these “highfalutin” 
rules, we are having trouble. I sympa- 
thize completely with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs). I would like to ask, do I have to 
put in a perfecting amendment in order 
to make a talk? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, because we have 
3 hours on the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. But that might de 
after an amendment is agreed to. That 
is the point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
would add the name of the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) for a per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to have 
the same consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I give 
up. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
taken from any time heretofore al- 
located. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded and that we 
have order in the Chamber. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, it is so ordered. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for a period of 2 minutes 
without the time being charged against 
any side on any question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, under the standing rules, as 
Senators know, the debate and the vote 
on a perfecting amendment precede the 
debate and the vote on a substitute 
amendment, and only by virtue of the 
unanimous-consent agreement in this in- 
stance does the debate on the Mathias 
amendment precede debate on a perfect- 
ing amendment. 

Now Senators have, I think, very good 
justification to complain because they 
are locked out, if they want to express 
opposition to a perfecting amendment. 
If they are for the Mansfield amendment, 
they cannot get the floor to express op- 
position to any perfecting amendment 
unless they can be yielded to by a Sena- 
tor in control of the time under the 
agreement. 

Lest there be some misunderstanding 
regarding the agreement, all time on per- 
fecting amendments was to have been 
under the control of the mover of the 
perfecting amendment and the majority 
leader or his designee. So the majority 
leader saw fit to designate the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) as the individual to be in con- 
trol of the time in opposition to a per- 
fecting amendment. 

Now Senators cannot get time when 
they want to express their viewpoint in 
opposition to a perfecting amendment 
and in support of the Mansfield amend- 
ment. So, the only resort a Senator has, 
if he wants time, and cannot get it, is 
to offer a perfecting amendment and 
then withdraw it. 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 additional minute under the previous 
condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, so a Senator is forced to offer 
a perfecting amendment in order to get 
some time to talk and then he will with- 
draw the amendment. He is perfectly 
within his rights in doing that. If the 
Senator from South Carolina can do 
that, 99 other Senators can do it, and 
they will do it, if they are disposed to do 
so and are opposed to a perfecting 
amendment and if they favor the Mans- 
field amendment. 

Therefore, the way out of this whole 
web of intricacy is simply, if we get an 
agreement at this time, to allow Sena- 
tors who control the time on the basic 
Mansfield amendment to yield time 
therefrom to any Senator on any other 
amendment. 

Now, I hope there will not be any ob- 
jection to a unanimous consent a little 
later that Senators who have control of 
the time on the Mansfield amendment 
be allowed to yield therefrom to any 
Senator on any other amendment. May 
I say that it all comes out the same in 
the end, because we cannot vote on the 
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Mansfield amendment before 5 o'clock 
today, anyhow; otherwise we may come 
to 5 o’clock and still have 3 hours to go 
on the Mansfield amendment. 

I do not blame Senators for complain- 
ing. They should have the opportunity 
to offer perfecting amendments and be 
able to talk on them. But if we really 
want to get ahead with our business 
here, I hope we will agree to the unani- 
mous-consent request that I am going 
to make; namely, that time on the 
Mansfield amendment may be yielded to 
Senators on other amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is no use going 
over the long period of time that we 
have taken trying to get down to a vote, 
and the many times this bill has been 
set aside by unanimous consent for an 
appropriation bill, particularly the SST, 
and the railroad problem, so certainly 
there is no disposition to wish to be arbi- 
trary. We are up to the point here where 
understandings have been had—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute under the previous con- 
ditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Senators would rush 
back here this afternoon, some for and 
some against the Mathias amendment. 
We have had these firm agreements about 
these matters to move along. I have 
some obligation here, I feel an obliga- 
tion to complete the bill and move it 
along in so far as we can. I propose to do 
that. 

If I may make further inquiry on this 
matter, how much of the time the Sen- 
ator from Montana has is he willing to 
yield for the purposes indicated by the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

I am willing to yield part of it that we 
have on the Mansfield amendment, but 
by no means all of it. How much is the 
Senator from Montana willing to yield, 
or what is the maximum that he proposes 
to yield for the purposes indicated here 
of accommodating Senators? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The ma- 
jority leader is not here, but it seems to 
me it would not make any difference if 
he wanted to yield it all. The Senator 
from Mississippi could retain his hour 
and a half or yield as much of it as he 
would wish. 

Those who want to speak in support 
of the Mansfield amendment will go to 
the Senator from Montana, If he wants 
to yield all his hour and a half, let him 
yield it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is not in the Chamber. I am not 
in a position to yield all the time against 
it, but if he will yield 30 minutes of his 
time, I will yield 30 minutes of our 
time. That will be 1 hour for the Sen- 
ators to use here and then we can see 
where we go from there. I would like 
the Senator from West Virginia to rep- 
resent me in allotting that time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. I hope he will not require 
that we nail it down to the exact number 
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of minutes that Senators in control of 
the time on the Mansfield amendment 
will have in which to yield. There is an 
hour and a half on each side. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi may not want to 
yield all his time, while the Senator from 
Montana may or may not want to yield 
his hour and a half to accommodate any 
Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am willing to yield 
30 minutes. If the Senator from Montana 
should use all his time and later feel he 
was entitled to more, I would not be op- 
posed, I agree to yield back 30 minutes 
of the time under the present situation 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have an additional 2 minutes un- 
der the previous condition. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to get a clarification of the matter. It 
appears to me that this is one of the 
most important matters that has come 
before the Senate in many years. It is 
not possible for Senators to be on the 
floor at all times. 

What worries me is that inasmuch as 
I was back in my State on Monday and 
Monday evening and felt I would have 
time today regardless of any agreement, 
it seems incredible to me that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
cannot offer a perfecting amendment to 
an amendment regardless of any time 
limitation. If that is the rule of the 
Senate, then I think the rule should be 
changed, because if this is carried out, 
it is very clear that we are establishing 
a gag rule on some of us who would like 
an opportunity to present our position. 

There have been Senators on the floor 
talking for hour after hour and day after 
day on this matter. I have not talked a 
total of 5 minutes. 

I do not think we should pass unani- 
mous-consent agreements until the issue 
is very clear and Senators who wish to 
speak on what is going on from the 
standpoint of the national interest have 
a right to express their own position. 
There is not a shadow of criticism in 
what I say with relation to the able ma- 
jority whip. However, I believe that 
those of us who believe in the Mansfield 
amendment should be able to speak. 
Someone said on the floor that it was 
precipitate. The majority leader put into 
the Recor that we had almost the same 
debate on August 31, 1966. I do not see 
anything precipitate about it. We con- 
tinue to lose our position financially and 
in all other ways around the world. I 
think it should be debated at great 
length as long as there are Senators on 
the floor who are interested in the mat- 
ter. 

The problem that came up yesterday 
and today is not the problem of the 
majority leader. His amendment has 
created such interest throughout the 
country and in the minds of Senators 
on the floor that it has created a great 
many amendments. 

As I understand the order, those ex- 
pressing an opinion on the matter have 
to have a perfecting amendment. That 
in itself disturbs me. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have an additional 2 minutes under 
the same condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Houmpurey). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, let me reiterate my understanding 
of the rules. Perfecting amendments 
have precedence over substitute amend- 
ments. At the time the agreement was 
entered into, no one understood that 
there were going to be perfecting amend- 
ments to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana. We only knew 
of the Mathias substitute and possibly 
a substitute by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. DOMINICK). 

Mr. President, will the Senate be in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Mississippi is in- 
terested in moving this bill along. I con- 
cur with him. If we do not agree to this 
unanimous-consent agreement, we will 
not move the bill along, because we are 
going to have many perfecting amend- 
ments offered so that Senators will have 
an opportunity to speak. 

The Senator from Missouri, may I say, 
was in error if he felt that Senators are 
precluded from offering perfecting 
amendments to the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
said the only way one could talk about 
the amendment was to offer an amend- 
ment. Why should I offer an amendment 
to an amendment that I think is right? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if we really want to move the bill 
along, we should agree to this unani- 
mous-consent request. We will save time 
in the long run. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on perfecting amend- 
ments may precede debate on the 
Mathias amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and that portion of the unani- 
mous-consent request is agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent further 
that time on the Mansfield amendment 
may be yielded by Senators in control 
thereof to any Senator on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal with the excep- 
tion of a motion to lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what time was 
the Senator referring to in the last re- 
quest? Was it the time allotted to the 
Mansfield amendment under the present 
agreement and also additional time that 
Senators might get for their perfecting 
amendments? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the time on the Mansfield amend- 
ment is limited to 3 hours. So, there is 
a limitation of 142 hours on each side 
for yielding. 

May I say further that, yes, that would 
be the idea, that it would supplement 
the hour on any perfecting amendment. 
But if we do not agree to this request, 
Senators can offer perfecting amend- 
ments, get 1 hour thereon, then with- 
draw the amendments, and there would 
still be 3 hours on the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator pro- 
pose that any Senator having a perfect- 
ing amendment can get 30 minutes to 
his side under the agreement, and the 
Senator would allow him additional time 
out of the time allotted to the Mansfield 
amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if a Senator wants additional time, 
to be yielded from the time on the Mans- 
field amendment, he would have to come 
to the Senator from Montana or to the 
Senator from Mississippi, depending on 
which side he is supporting. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not see the relevancy of the request for 
this additional time. I was going to agree 
that the time on the Mansfield amend- 
ment be disposed of as he might wish, for 
whatever purpose he might wish, and not 
object. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate be in order? This is a very com- 
plex matter, and it needs our attention. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator repeat his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. He means no more than 
3 hours. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the present situation, the Senator from 
Mississippi understands that on any per- 
fecting amendment there is 30 minutes 
to each side. That is 1 hour. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the Senator proposes to 
give anyone who needs time in addition 
thereto time from the Mansfield amend- 
ment, which would be an hour and a half 
for each side. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, of course, 
I could not surrender all of the time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. 

Mr. STENNIS. Why is there a request 
for additional time if a perfecting 
amendment is offered? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because any Senator who is op- 
posed to a perfecting amendment and is 
for the Mansfield amendment cannot 
get time yielded to himself from any 
Senator who has control of the time on 
the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think the proposal 
of the able majority whip would make a 
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lot of sense if we were to enumerate the 
amendments and were limited to that, 
as we do in many requests for unanimous 
consent. Then the time on the Mansfield 
amendment would give flexibility for 
more debate on some of the other amend- 
ments. 

We do not know how many amend- 
ments will be offered because, as the 
majority whip pointed out, we could have 
any number of amendments and we 
would still be in the same position unless 
we have an agreement on those amend- 
ments that are perfecting amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is my objection 
to the unlimited number of perfecting 
amendments we might bring on and the 
time to be taken. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I re- 
spond to the distinguished Senator by 
saying that if we do not agree to this 
unanimous-consent request we could get 
100 perfecting amendments, with 1 hour 
on each, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. With all due respect, 
we could have that situation anyway. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes; but 
I say to the distinguished assistant Re- 
publican leader that I am hesitant to 
shut off any Senator who may not now 
be here. I do not think there will be that 
many perfecting amendments to create 
a problem, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my agreement with the 
Senator. It was said I was offering a 
perfecting amendment. I am not. The 
majority leader has just gotten consent 
to write a few words in the Mathias 
measure, When I obtain the floor I will 
speak with reference to those words. 
But I have no perfecting amendment. I 
think what the Senator from Michigan 
said is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
agree that anyone who has a perfecting 
amendment he wants to offer should be 
able to offer it. I will agree that he can 
come in and offer the perfecting amend- 
ment under the rules, 30 minutes to a 
side. If someone wants some time to 
speak on the matter I will offer some 
time. I will agree in advance on some 
of the time allotted to the committee, 
but only about one-third of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think one-half of 
that time would be under my control. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be prepared 
to yield any of my time to a Senator 
to make his views known, for or against. 

Mr. STENNIS. Both of us agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have a 
perfecting amendment I wish to offer 
to the Mansfield amendment, which I 
have discussed with him. Will that be 
in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At what time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order at any time the Senator is rec- 
ognized to call up his amendment and no 
perfecting amendment is pending. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. An amendment to 
the Mansfield amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator clarify his unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the first request has been agreed 
to; has it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader may be 
yielded by Senators in control of that 
time to any Senator on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, with the exception of 
a motion to lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and the unanimous-consent agreement 
is agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I call 
up my perfecting amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 2, line 8, after the word “person- 
nel” insert the words “or dependents”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes but I will probably 
take only 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the attention of the 
distinguished Republican whip? 

I have been authorized by the distin- 
guished majority leader to suggest at this 
point that we might enter into an agree- 
ment, if the parties are willing, to limit 
time on all perfecting amendments to 
30 minutes, to be equally divided, with 
the exception of the Mathias substitute, 
which is already locked into the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What was the re- 
quest? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would be very much 
in favor but I do not know, without 
checking with the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), and perhaps one or two 
others. I think we can respond. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withhold my request. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
not yield further. We have already spent 
1 hour debating whether my 10-minute 
remarks may be heard. 

The question is not a matter of time, 
but of the fairness and fullness of the 
debate. Yesterday, wanting to speak for 
the Mansfield amendment and against 
all perfecting amendments, I called and 
was told that I could speak today around 
11:15 a.m. or 11:30 a.m. And so, today 
I came to the Chamber and found what 
a distinguished Vice President once 
characterized as a “fox in the chicken 
coop.” I wanted to be heard on the 
Mansfield amendment, but the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi said, 
“Oh, no; I am against the Mansfield 
amendment so I cannot yield you time. 
You go to the fellow who has the amend- 
ment up.” I went to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin and he said, 
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“Oh, no, you are not for my amendment, 
you are for the Mansfield amendment.” 
As I said, this is not a matter of time, 
but of the freeness and fullness of debate 
on the amendment. 

Now, as to the Mansfield amendment, 
I have the greatest admiration for the 
Senator from Montana, the Senator from 
Georgia, and others whom I believe are 
amenable to objective thought in this 
body. 

I know that with the widespread mis- 
understandings and lack of information, 
the Mansfield amendment could be 
looked upon as a move to weaken the 
defense and the national security. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

I believe we have learned at least one 
lesson in Vietnam—a democracy will not 
support a war of attrition. We may not 
have fought the war to end all wars but 
we certainly have fought the war to end 
all “operations meatgrinder,” such as 
we have in Indochina. The people will 
not tolerate more wars of attrition. Mr. 
President, after a point the number of 
troops in a battle no longer controls. 
And in certain places on this globe the 
number of troops loses significance in 
the ordinary military sense. Russia could 
overrun Berlin while we are debating 
this measure. The number of troops in 
Berlin is not the key. The key is the 
commitment of the United States. Russia 
knows of our commitment, the world 
knows, and everyone understands—we 
will go nuclear if the Soviets overrun 
Berlin. The number of U.S. troops in 
Europe itself no longer controls so long 
as our NATO commitment is clear. And 
it is clear, As for their own forces, Euro- 
pean members of NATO, exclusive of the 
United States, have a combined armed 
force in excess of 3,795,000 men. Warsaw 
Pact countries, including the entire Rus- 
sian force, have a total armed force of 
4,275,000. The conventional forces of our 
Western European allies—still excluding 
all American forces—and of the Warsaw 
Pact are not very different. Certain it 
is that with the conventional forces so 
distributed, conventional warfare, a war 
of attrition, is out of the question. The 
resort would quickly be to nuclear arms. 
America would be in that war, no matter 
if we have 100,000 troops in Europe at 
that time, or many hundreds of thous- 
ands. Everyone knows that. 

The U.S. troop contingent in NATO, 
therefore, does not constitute a force for 
extended combat. Rather it amounts to 
a contingent of hostages. Russia knows, 
and our NATO allies know, that so long 
as there is a token amount of American 
troops guaranteeing U.S. involvement in 
any assault, then the nuclear formula 
takes force. Not troops to defend but 
hostages to guarantee. I ask you, what 
can 535,000 hostages guarantee that 
100,000 hostages cannot guarantee? Gen- 
eral Eisenhower knew what we are talk- 
ing about today when he lamented the 
fact that we had not withdrawn our 
troops. General Eisenhower said, and 
I quote: 

One American division in Europe can 
“show the flag” as definitely as can several. 


Who would call President Eisenhower 
“asinine”? Who would charge him with 
“bugging out” and “lacking faith” and 
“precipitous conduct”? Yet these adjec- 
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tives have all been hurled at those who 
support the Mansfield amendment. But 
here we have General Eisenhower, one of 
the greatest war leaders in the history 
of this land. It has been 8 long years 
since General Eisenhower pleaded for a 
reduction of American troops in Europe. 

The fightingest country in the world, 
Israel, with 242 million people, is sur- 
rounded by 14 countries of 100 million 
Arabs. The front line is the Suez Canal. 
Do you know how many troops are in 
that front line, the Bar Lev line, at the 
Suez Canal? Nine hundred sixty two 
troops. Nine hundred sixty-two at the 
Suez Canal. I was there 2 weeks with 
them. The Egyptians could overrun 
them at any time. In fact, the Israelis 
say the attack could come from the rear. 
They know it could come. They know 
that the Egyptian Army could overrun 
them, but they know also what everyone 
else knows—that if Arab forces overran 
these 962 troops, the Israelis would strike 
back with a severe retaliation. The Arab 
forces know this, so no attack is made. 
It is not in the number of troops at the 
front line that the national security of 
a nation is measured. Its national secu- 
rity is measured in the resolve of its peo- 
ple. Israel is resolved. It demonstrates 
that resolve in the universal draft— 
everyone is committed, even young girls 
of 18. If America wants to demonstrate 
its resolve, I would suggest the continua- 
tion of the draft and not this professional 
or mercenary army that is being rec- 
ommended. What does the President do? 

He takes the most expensive route, and 
the routes of least wisdom. 

He asks for a professional army which 
would cost $8 billion and at the same 
time asks that we keep all the troops and 
their families eating and sleeping in 
Europe, costing more billions of dollars. 
Then while the Europeans devalue those 
dollars while we are trying to defend 
them, the President eliminates Appa- 
lachia, Headstart, VISTA, comprehensive 
health centers, hospital construction, 
prescription feeding for the hungry, food 
stamps, lunchrooms, schools, housing, 
and jobs for Americans. 

Three hundred thousand GI veterans 
who fought to save the land of the free 
and the home of the brave come back 
only to find they cannot get jobs. They 
find that the land is still free, but there 
is no home for the brave—because we 
are 26 million housing units behind, And 
they call Senator MANSFIELD asinine 
when the majority leader proposes to 
remedy this situation. They call him 
precipitous. They shout, “Meat cleaver” 
and hurl epithet after epithet at his 
commonplace proposal. 

Ten years ago the gentleman from 
Montana warned of the folly of our pol- 
icy. He was admonished that we should 
talk about it, that we should study it, 
that we would see what could be done. 

One little aside which I think may be 
significant. I think the country some- 
times tires, the way we sometimes tire 
here, of Senators lecturing one another. 
When the professor from Minnesota tells 
the professor from Wisconsin what he 
thinks, and the professor from South 
Dakota tells the professor from Wiscon- 
sin what he thinks, and the professor 
from Iowa on the other side of the aisle 
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lectures another professor on this side 
of the aisle, people’s patience wears thin. 
We have at least one colleague, once a 
real professor himself, who is tired of 
lecturing and wants to have action. And 
I am going to back the Senator from 
Montana in his commitment to action. 
That is what we need in this body. 

President Eisenhower after he left 
the White House expressed his regret 
over the folly of delaying the reduc- 
tion of our troops in Europe. I quote 
President Eisenhower: 

Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announced to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be initiated as soon as Euro- 
pean economies were restored, the matter 
was then considered too delicate a political 
question to raise. I believe the time has 
now come when we should start withdraw- 
ing some of these troops. 


When was this? Back in October 1963, 
8 years ago. Eisenhower realized the 
time was late then. I can imagine what 
he would think now. I know he would not 
be calling our able majority leader pre- 
cipitous. 

I have only been in the Senate 5 years, 
but I have heard Senator MANSFIELD de- 
bate this whole matter twice. The dis- 
tinguished leader from Montana’s per- 
sonal consideration for all of his col- 
leagues in the Senate is only exceeded 
by his loyalty to this land and the delib- 
erateness with which he approaches his 
duty. It should be noted that he has not 
pressured, he has not even asked anyone 
to vote for this amendment. He has 
thought it out. He acts for the best in- 
terests of his country. He realizes what 
John F. Kennedy realized when he said 
there is not an American solution for 
every problem the world faces—that the 
United States is neither omiscient nor 
omnipotent. Put in context of this dis- 
cussion, the power of the United States 
does not lie in the number of troops. 
The defense and the security of our Na- 
tion and of NATO do not lie in the num- 
ber of troops. On the contrary, we should 
show wherever possible that the power 
of America lies in the American creed 
that all power derives from the just con- 
sent of the governed, not from the barrel 
of a gun. Too long have we helped prove 
the charge of “imperialist” with the dis- 
play of military might. Today the very 
people whom we defend in European are 
embarrassed by the display. Twenty-six 
years after World War II, no one likes to 
see foreign soldiers in uniform all over 
the streets of his or her land. So keen is 
this resentment that our so-called troops 
travel more in civilian garb than in the 
uniform of their country. It would be a 
tragic mistake for this to persist. It 
weakens our economy, it weakens our 
doliar, it weakens our national defense, 
it weakens faith in America. 

Mr. President, I wish we could pres- 
sure Russia with the number of our 
troops in Europe. At this point, the large 
number is not important. The remaining 
substantial number makes our commit- 
ment clear and at this point negotiation 
with the Soviet is not the priority of the 
moment. Negotiation with ourselves is 
the priority. Can we reinvigorate our 
economy and reestablish ourselves do- 
mestically? This is the priority. The 
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domestic front has sacrificed and sacri- 
ficed to the point of despair and distrust. 
Twenty-six years after World War II, 
we cannot continue to play the big cheese 
in Europe. This is not a matter of nego- 
tiation. That is why I oppose all the 
perfecting amendments. The charade 
must stop and we must go to work here 
at home. 

Mr. President, I support the Mansfield 
amendment. 

And I would add that I am not a bit 
surprised that Brezhnev has come out for 
the first time and said he is willing to 
negotiate. If I was running the Kremlin 
in Moscow, that is exactly what I would 
do—keep us talking and keep American 
troops in Europe. Keep our troops there 
to prove the Communist charge that we 
are “imperialists.” Keep the American 
troops there and bleed the economy of 
the United States white. A bankrupt 
country will not be providing a credible 
defense very long. The Russians know 
that. If it looks like we are about to come 
to our senses and reduce our number 
of troops, Brezhnev suggests that we 
talk. For him, negotiating means delay- 
ing. And delaying means sapping the 
strength of America. They know they 
can defeat us from within more than 
from without. We cannot support the 
military unless we first build economic 
viability. Eternal vigilance means the 
long haul—not throwing everything into 
a few years’ defense and then finding 
that we are left without the means of 
providing defense over the long road 
ahead. 

Mr. President, do I have more time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have much dis- 
illusionment over the war in Vietnam. 
Now is the time to pull in the horns and 
steady the boat. This is not isolationism. 
It is good common sense. 

It was good patriotism 8 years ago, 
under our most patriotic President—Mr. 
Eisenhower; and it is good commonsense 
under the Senator from Montana today. 
I support his amendment. 

Mr. President, having talked against 
these perfecting amendments, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina is withdrawn. What is the will 
of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. I with- 
draw that. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE RADIATION CON- 
TROL FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT OF 1968—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 360D of 
the Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-602), 
I am herewith submitting to you the 1970 
Annual Report on the administration of 
this Act transmitted to me by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Waite House, May 19, 1971. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, announced that 
on May 18, 1971, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following act and 
joint resolution: 

S. 1260. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; and 

S.J. Res. 100. A joint resolution to pro- 
vide for an extension of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act with respect to the cur- 
rent railway labor-management dispute, and 
for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States, submitting sundry nom- 
inations which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not to be counted 
against the time on either side. 

I withdraw the request again. 

AMENDMENT NO, 100 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and the 
amendment be considered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be con- 
sidered as having been read, and will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Bayn’s amendment (No, 100) is as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 100 

Beginning on page 1, line 6, strike out every- 
thing after the words “Western Europe” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “or les- 
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sening the prospects for improved East-West 
relations in Europe, and that the present de- 
ployment in Europe results in an added bur- 
den to this Nation’s balance-of-payments 
problems. It is therefore the purpose of this 
title to seek a more equitable sharing of the 
burdens arising from our deployment in Eur- 
ope among the members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization alliance, and if 
such burden sharing cannot be accomplished, 
to provide for a significant phased reduction 
of United States forces stationed in Europe 
beginning at the earliest practicable date. 

“(b) The Congress urges the President im- 
mediately to undertake negotiations with the 
governments of our North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization allies for agreements resulting 
in the direct assumption of no less than one- 
half the United States balance-of-payments 
deficits resulting from the presence of United 
States military personnel in Europe and not 
compensated by military purchases or finan- 
cial offset arrangements as of the date of 
enactment of this title. 

“(c) If such agreements have not been 
completed by December 31, 1971, to funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress may be used after 
June 30, 1972, for the purpose of supporting 
or maintaining in Europe any military per- 
sonnel of the United States in excess of two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand, and no 
funds appropriated by the Congress may be 
used after December 31, 1972, for the pur- 
pose of supporting or maintaining in Europe 
any military personnel of the United States 
in excess of one hundred and fifty thousand.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes, and suggest the absence 
of a quorum, the quorum call to be taken 
out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. How much 
time does the Senator from Indiana 
yield himself? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I had previously dis- 
cussed at some length the philosophy 
behind this perfecting amendment to the 
Mansfield amendment. I shall now try 
to summarize what I feel are the impor- 
tant aspects of the proposal which is now 
before the Senate. 

Having looked at the way the Senate 
dealt with the Nelson amendment on the 
last vote, and the disposition of the 
amendments of other Members of the 
Senate, I am not laboring under any 
false illusions as to the strength for this 
amendment which may or may not exist 
in this body. However, I think it is im- 
portant for us at least to make some 
progress on the issues of our troop level 
in Europe, and the support of those 
troops. 

It seems now, if the vote on the Nelson 
amendment is to be used as a bench- 
mark, there will not be enough votes to 
adopt the Mansfield amendment. This is 
an amendment, the substance of which I 
have supported for the last 6 years. I 
share the thoughts many Senators have 
expressed here—the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho among them—that we 
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do not need 300,000 American GI's sta- 
tioned in Western Europe to have a 
credible deterrent. Thus, it seems feasi- 
ble to me that we are able to withdraw 
the 150,000 troops mentioned in the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Also, as I have said earlier, I am con- 
cerned about mutual withdrawal forces. I 
favor anything that can deescalate the 
arms race, whether it is an agreement on 
ABM, strategic weapons, conventional 
armaments, or troops stationed on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. But I think 
some Senators are laboring under a false 
premise. They are equating the Russians’ 
willingness to withdraw troops with our 
willingness to withdraw troops. I suggest 
to my colleagues that if we had 114 mil- 
lion troops in Western Europe, that might 
be the matter of overriding concern to 
the Russians. But we do not. We have 
some 300,000 troops there. 

The one matter that is most important 
to the Russians, the one political consid- 
eration the Russians must concentrate on 
deeply before they withdraw troops from 
Warsaw Pact nations, is what impact this 
is going to have on the political structure 
of the Warsaw Pact nations. I wish this 
were not the case. But I think of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary and Berlin and Po- 
land. Those are names that give sad tes- 
timony to what has happened in the past. 
They have a bearing on what the Rus- 
sians might do in the future so far as 
their troop deployments and troop levels 
in Europe are concerned. 

The thrust of the Senator from Indiana 
is to try to salvage something out of this 
debate. For 6 years, I have supported the 
Mansfield resolution, and I have heard 
enough discussion about sharing the bur- 
den and creating additional incentive to 
negotiate mutual withdrawal almost to 
fill this Chamber. 

There are those who are supporting 
very well-intentioned amendments pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland and by others that talk in 
rather nebulous terms about what we 
want to do but do not have any teeth in 
them. 

What I suggest in amendment No. 100, 
which is cosponsored by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) and the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Ristcorr), is that we leave the de- 
termination as to how much U.S. pres- 
ence is necessary to be a credible deter- 
rent—whether these 150,000 troops are 
necessary—for the time being, to the 
Europeans. It seems to me that the mini- 
mal result of this debate should be a pro- 
vision that they assume an additional 
increment of the burdens that are direct- 
ly related to the maintenance of these 
troops in Western Europe. 

Very simply put, amendment No. 100 
would say, one, that negotiations should 
take place during this year to try to get 
the NATO allies to assume 50 percent 
of the remaining balance-of-payments 
deficit attributable to the presence of our 
troops in Europe. 

Frankly, the Senator from Indiana 
would really hope they could assume 100 
percent of this balance-of-payments 
deficit, because we are really talking 
about only $650 million that is not al- 
ready offset. Wanting in no way to appear 
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to threaten or act peremptorily toward 
our European allies, I have suggested not 
that they cover all of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit but that they cover half and 
we cover half of the remainder. If they 
feel that it is not sufficiently in their in- 
terests to cover that amount—only $325 
million a year—then, in increments of 
75,000, on June 30 of next year and De- 
cember 31 of next year, we would with- 
draw the 150,000 troops. 

Very simply put, it seems to me that 
this would put the burden in fairer pro- 
portion than is now the case. Cf course, 
the Senator from Indiana would be per- 
fectly happy if they determined that it 
was not in our mutual interest, and thus 
we could withdraw the 150,000 troops, 
That is why I have supported and do sup- 
port and will support the Mansfield 
amendment. But it seems to me that the 
very least the outcome of this debate 
should be legislation broadening the base 
of financial support to cover one-half of 
our deficit which is not presently covered 
by various other offsets. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
listened with much interest to the argu- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana. I want to say to him that 
it has always puzzled me when I hear it 
said that our NATO allies—Germany, 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, 
and others—all of which are well able to 
pay the whole of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit incurred by the United 
States in maintaining this large force in 
Europe, insist that so large a force is vital 
to their security interests, and that any 
diminution would place their security in 
dire jeopardy. 

If that is really so, would not the Sena- 
tor from Indiana believe that such rich 
countries as those I have named would 
find it relatively easy to put up the addi- 
tional money required to help us manage 
our balance-of-payments problem? 

Mr. BAYH. I certainly do. That is why 
the Senator from Indiana, the Senator 
from Ohio, and the Senator from Con- 
necticut have proceeded along this par- 
ticular pathway. 

What we are talking about, as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho well knows, is present 
expenditures of $14 billion in the budget. 
What the Senator from Indiana is deal- 
ing with is the immediate problem of the 
balance of payments, and I concur with 
the judgment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Secretary of State, 
in testifying before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on Friday, said that 
the balance-of-payments deficit we were 
incurring in Europe was approximately 
$800 million. So the effect of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would be to ask our rich 
NATO allies to assume half of that 
amount, or $400 million, if they want us 
to continue to maintain so large an army 
in Europe. Is that correct? 

Mr. BAYH. That is accurate. 

Mr. CHURCH. I must say that there is 
considerable force in the Senator’s argu- 
ment. When, in the past, we have left it 
up to the Executive to negotiate a solu- 
tion to the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, we have fallen far short of our goal. 
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The best we have done is to induce West 
Germany to buy American bonds, which, 
of course, we must then repay at interest. 
Our Presidents have apparently regarded 
such arrangements as adequate. 

Obviously, the Senator would go much 
further. He would write into the law the 
proposition that if our allies are not 
willing at least to pay half of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit incurred in 
maintaining this large force, we would 
then put them on notice that incremen- 
tal reductions will be made in that force 
in the future. 

Mr. BAYH. That is accurate. 

I must say that I realize the severity 
of this step. It is right in the law and is 
a specific requirement. It is because of 
the severity of this step that I have sug- 
gested only 50 percent offset of the cur- 
rently uncovered payments deficit. I 
have read the other well-intentioned res- 
olutions, one of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marturas), and another from 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY). 
I have sat in on NATO parliamentary 
conferences with him and heard him ar- 
gue effectively that we do something 
about the balance of payments. But un- 
less we write into the law specific legis- 
lation strengthening the President’s 
hand it will have no force and effect at 
all. That is because each President has 
been trying to do something about bur- 
den-sharing whether it was President 
Nixon, Lyndon Johnson, or John F. Ken- 
nedy. They all have wanted to do some- 
thing about it. For us to pass this par- 
ticular resolution strengthens our hand 
and gives them a much stronger negoti- 
ating position to deal from. It would be 
an improvement on the well intentioned 
yet rather meaningless verbiage we con- 
sider here year after year and then go 
home and tell our constituents that we 
have been indignant about our balance 
of payments and the cost of our troops. 

Let us do something about it. I think 
this is a moderate approach. It makes a 
great deal of sense to me. 

I appreciate the colloquy and the 
thoughts of the Senator from Idaho who 
has been leading the charge to try to do 
something about our force level in Eu- 
rope long before the Senator from 
Indiana. 

i viet 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator from Indiana that 
he has only 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BAYH. I am more than happy to 
yield those 8 minutes to my distinguished 
colleague and cosponsor of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment, I think we 
should not try to fool anybody that we 
think this is going to be the law of the 
land. However, I do feel that our purpose 
should be apparent to those who say that 
the Mansfield amendment is too precipi- 
tate, in other words, that they have no 
alternative. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. I point out that the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to call to the 
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attention of those Senators who say that 
the Mansfield amendment is too precipi- 
tate, in other words, that it gives no op- 
portunity for those other members of 
NATO to respond by picking up the def- 
icit, that in this amendment we do per- 
mit a time period, so that if those nations 
of NATO wish to respond and save us 
harmless for at least 50 percent of the 
remaining deficit after their contribu- 
tion, which we are not overlooking, then 
the withdrawal will be delayed. 

However, I point out also that should 
the Bayh amendment fail, it is my inten- 
tion to vote for the Mansfield amend- 
ment, and I have followed very carefully 
the arguments of the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the statements of my cosponsor 
with Senator Baym, the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) in regard to 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 

I agree in most respects, but I should 
point out that when we went into this 
NATO agreement after 1945 and during 
the arrangements up to 1950, we said, 
“Never again is America going to be 
caught short; never again are we going 
to be in such a position that we cannot 
defend ourselves or our allies. Never 
again are we going to permit Japan and 
Germany to rearm themselves and to be 
in such a position.” 

Mr. President, could we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. SAXBE. “Or ever permit them to 
become again the militaristic nations 
that they had been.” 

So NATO was formed, not just for 
the purpose of protecting Europe, but 
also as our first line of defense. I think 
we overlook this fact sometimes when 
we do not recognize that it is ourselves 
we are defending just as much as those 
nations. 

But I remind Senators, too, that we 
were the big spenders of the day. We 
were the No. 1 country to emerge from 
World War II. We had money sticking 
out of all our pockets. Japan and Ger- 
many were completely financially broken. 
We had ideas that we could afford to do 
all these things, anywhere in the world. 
So we were the big spender that picked 
up the check every time it came around. 

Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In other words, the 
objective of the amendment for which 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio is 
now speaking is to say in effect to the 
European countries, “Times have 
changed; you are now rich countries; 
you are dollar rich as well. If you want 
American troops to remain for your de- 
fense, you have an obligation to pay a 
higher sh re of the American balance-of- 
payments deficit in dollars. 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. SAXBE, That is correct; and also, 
I might point out that we say, “If you 
cannot do this, we will be forced to with- 
draw these troops on a schedule.” 

But I might say I followed what was 
said by the Senator from Connecticut 
and the Senator from Missouri about our 
being capable of doing this. I have been 
in both Germany and Japan within the 
last 30 days. In Germany, employment 
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is so high that they are importing 3 mil- 
lion workers, from countries to their 
south, generally. In Japan, there are 
seven jobs for every high school grad- 
uate. They have tremendous develop- 
ments in heavy industry. There is no 
poverty. There are no slums. The shops 
are full of merchandise and full of cus- 
tomers with money. 

When we come home, we find unem- 
ployment, we find distress in many areas, 
we find poverty, and we find that we can 
no longer be the big spender we once 
were. 

What we are still doing, though, is 
walking around Europe, with the “big 
spender” sign in front and “kick me” 
sign on the back. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. If the Senator will 
yield further, this morning, before the 
Subcommittee on International Trade, 
George Ball, the former Under Secretary 
of State, was a witness. 

Only this morning, in the Washington 
Post, the former Under Secretary made 
a strong argument against the Mansfield 
amendment. He is convinced that we 
must keep 300,000 men in Europe. 

He was questioned closely by my col- 
league the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), and they 
engaged in a very spirited colloquy. I 
then asked Mr. Ball whether there was 
any justification, with the financial sit- 
uation as it is in the NATO countries 
and the United States, for the NATO 
countries to refuse to contribute more 
for keeping our troops in Europe. 

He said, “Absolutely not.” 

Mr. SAXBE. On that point, I think it is 
apparent to most of our people who ob- 
serve this—certainly it is back in Ohio— 
that these are “Uncle Sucker” tactics we 
have been engaging in. 

One of the Members of this body yes- 
terday said that we are most anxious to 
be No. 1 in defense, and we are most 
anxious to be No. 1 in every way except 
when it comes to protecting our people— 
and I am talking now about economic 
protection, not military. We want to be 
No. 1 militarily, but when it comes to 
protecting ourselves on shoes, on soy- 
beans, on machine tools, or on automo- 
biles, we are quite willing to relegate 
ourselves to a second, third, or fourth 
rate position in the world. 

If we are going to be No. 1, it seems to 
me we have to be No. 1 for some pur- 
pose—in other words, to help economi- 
cally our country. Germany and Japan 
certainly do not hesitate at all times to 
advance the economic welfare, the em- 
ployment, and the business development 
of their countries. We, on the other hand. 
pick up the check every place, and when 
one of our manufacturers comes around, 
a soybean grower or a shoe manufac- 
turer, we say, “Well, now, this is not part 
of our international situation.” 

As the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) said when I talked to him yes- 
terday: 

The American people want a dog that can 
fight, and they want him to fight for our po- 
sition in this world. 


We pay for this right by providing de- 
fense all over, and we get to be known as 
“Uncle Sucker” by scrapping to pick up 
the check. But when it comes to one of 
the other areas of world influence, affect- 
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ing our employment and affecting our 
taxes, we say, “We do not want to push 
ourselves, we will just coast.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SAXBE. I might point out that the 
Senator from Montana still has 30 min- 
utes reserved with respect to this amend- 
ment. If the Senator would yield time, I 
am sure we could proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. I yield time in 
opposition to it. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi for graciously yielding me time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that the distinguished 
Senator may be heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Tennessee may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I have 
great regard for the Senator from Ohio, 
and I have great respect for his argu- 
ments, particularly his absolutely cor- 
rect statement that our troops in Eu- 
rope are there not for the defense of Eu- 
rope, but for the defense of this Nation. 
However, his amendment does violence 
to his own arguments. 

I criticized the benign neglect of our 
balance-of-payments problems for the 
past 8 years in the other body. Are troops 
the reason we have an adverse balance 
of payments? I think the answer has to 
be “No.” I do not think any responsible 
economist in this country would blame 
our deficits upon our troop posture in 
Europe or anywhere else. To the con- 
trary, the reason we have a balance-of- 
payments problem is that this Nation has 
refused to put its fiscal house in order, 
has acted totally irresponsibly at the 
Federal level, has created inflation, has 
reduced the competitive productivity of 
American workers, and has tied the 
hands of American business with regula- 
tion, with restriction, and with tax pol- 
icy that is designed to limit its competi- 
tive ability in overseas markets. 

It just is not a viable argument to talk 
about troops being the prime cause, or 
even a major factor, in our adverse bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. I think it 
is time to set aside the balance-of-pay- 
ments argument as a factor in this de- 
bate. We are not talking about a balance 
of payments. 

We are talking about the existence 
of a balance of terror that is created by 
the confrontation of two cultures poised 
at each other’s throat with nuclear 
weapons. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
the argument of those who say that we 
can pull 150,000 troops home because we 


have 7,000 nuclear weapons. That is the 
reason why we cannot. What Senator 


would be willing to push the first but- 
ton on the first nuclear weapon? The 
reason why we have those troops in Eu- 
rope is to avoid the use of nuclear weap- 
ons, not to use them. It is to avoid the 
holocaust that man cannot survive. 

I cannot understand the logic of those 
who say that we must withdraw 150,- 
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000 troops for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons or because we have 7,000 nuclear 
weapons. 

I cannot understand those who say we 
are in a different era. I know that we are 
in a different age from the days of Roose- 
velt, Eisenhower, and Truman. But I 
would suggest that we might have a 
difficult time in convincing the Hungar- 
ians or the Czechoslovakians that no 
military presence is there to threaten 
their lives or their freedom. 

I question whether the people of Israel 
could be sold that fact, when they know 
that they have a very tenuous cease-fire 
in existence today because this Nation 
has the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

It is imperative that we have a de- 
escalation of dependence upon nuclear 
weapons. We can reduce our force lev- 
els in Europe, but we can do it only by 
negotiation, and in equal amounts on 
each side. We can do it only when we 
do it in conjunction with a reduction on 
the other side, so that we do not escalate 
our dependence on nuclear weapons. 
That dependence would occur if this 
amendment passes. It must not. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I must say, as the author 
of this amendment, that I philosophically 
agree with the last statement made by 
the Senator from Tennessee—we should 
do it by negotiation. But is he aware 
that any President, whether it were 
Nixon or Johnson or Kennedy, could 
have been strengthened in negotiating 
with our allies if the Congress had passed 
such an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator from Tennessee 
have expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee desires 2 min- 
utes to finish his remarks, I will be glad 
to yield, 

Mr. BROCK. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAYH. The question is, Do we in 
this body have a responsibility to 
strengthen the hand of the President, 
whoever he is, to do the type of negotia- 
ting the Senator from Tennessee is talk- 
ing about? The last time negotiations 
took place, we went over there asking 
for a billion dollars a year, and we got a 
billion dollars spread over 5 years. 

I think the pending amendment sig- 
nificantly strengthens the President’s 
hand to get the type of results the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee wants. 

Mr. BROCK. I fully agree that we need 
to strengthen the effectiveness of the 
State Department. I have no predilection 
to defend its past failings, particularly 
in this area. 

But to engage in a unilateral process 
is not a process of negotiation. It is a 
process by which we eliminate the pros- 
pect of successful negotiation. That is 
why I am opposed to these amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Tennessee for 
the vital points he has made with refer- 
ence to the money matter, and I thank 
him for his fine remarks. 

I yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to reiterate my position with respect 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana and to say a word or two about 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Indiana, because the argument is 
related. 

I am firmly opposed to both amend- 
ments. I have studied the European de- 
fense question for some years as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee 
and in connection with a number of 
visits I have made to our NATO allies 
and military commanders in Europe. 

The criticism has been raised that the 
same old arguments are being used. That 
our “elder statesmen” need to change 
their ideas to fit “reality”. Indeed, the 
same old arguments are being used—be- 
cause they are still valid and because 
they are based upon a reasoned analysis 
of international politics. 

The Soviet/Warsaw Pact threat has 
not decreased. NATO forces still face a 
potential enemy with more manpower, 
many more armored vehicles, and as 
many tactical aircraft and theater nu- 
clear weapons. While the United States 
has allowed its inventory of conventional 
Warfare weapons to age, the Soviets 
have modernized theirs. The Mediter- 
ranean is no longer a NATO lake; the 
Soviet Navy threatens to turn the south- 
ern flank of the alliance. In fact, the in- 
crease in Soviet naval activity lays bare 
to suspicion our capability to reinforce 
Europe by sealift, a concept proposed by 
some proponents of NATO force reduc- 
tions. On all counts—naval, air, and 
ground—the Soviet/Warsaw Pact threat 
has not declined. 

If the threat has not decreased, can we 
afford to cut our forces? I think not. 
There is no doubt that our European 
allies now have a greater capability to 
bear their share of the defense of Europe. 
They are doing so—with a billion dollar 
outlay for the European defense im- 
provement program. The program is 
specifically aimed at improvements in 
communications, aircraft survival, and 
additions and improvements in our allies’ 
forces. This unprecedented effort by our 
NATO friends represents not only a 
needed step in the qualitative improve- 
ment of NATO, but an excellent begin- 
ning of burden sharing. Our allies are 
increasing their share of the defense of 
Europe. But that job is not simply a 
European concern. The vital interests of 
the United States are at stake in Europe. 
As the President has stated: 

We regard the peace of Europe as crucial 
to the peace of the world. This truth, a les- 
son learned at a terrible cost twice in the 
Twentieth Century, is a central principle of 
United States foreign policy. We know that 
should the enormous resources of democratic 
Europe fall into hostile hands, or even under 
the domination of a hostile power, we in the 
United States might in time face the prob- 
lem of survival against very great odds. 


It is not out of pure altruism that we 
stand ready to help defend Europe. 

Mr. President, in late February of this 
year, I had the privilege of attending the 
annual Wehrkunde Conference on NATO 
in Munich. At this conference, leaders 
from all Western European countries met 
to discuss and debate, with the complete 
frankness provided by the unofficial na- 
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ture of the gathering, the values and 
problems of the NATO alliance. 

One of the American participants, Mr. 
John Morse, summed up our position in 
regard to negotiation versus confronta- 
tion rather well. He said: 

In an era of negotiation rather than con- 
frontation which President Nixon seeks, we 
must ensure adequate defense while seeking 
and exploring détente. Defense and détente 
are the keystones of Alliance policy. The 
U.S. decision, in concert with our allies, to 
maintain and improve its forces in Europe 
unless agreement is reached for mutual and 
balanced reductions by the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO countries, underscores this determi- 
nation to maintain alliance strength while 
exploring ways to translate the promise of 
détente into the reality of a just and lasting 
peace. 


Morse further points out the need to 
maintain conventional forces and a flex- 
ible response rather than to simply rely 
upon nuclear deterrence. He stated: 

In making his decision concerning U.S. 
forces in Europe, the President also reaf- 
firmed our support for “flexible response” as 
the proper strategy for a defensive Alliance 
confronted, as it is, by a formidable mix of 
potentially hostile forces. This flexible strat- 
egy permits us to meet a hostile challenge 
with appropriate levels of response that run 
the gamut from simple warning and sanc- 
tions through conventional, tactical nuclear, 
and total nuclear capabilities. We of course 
share NATO’s recent conclusions that Al- 
liance conventional forces must not only be 
maintained, but, in certain key areas, im- 
proved. 


This concern about the Soviet threat, 
about the dangers of unilateral reduc- 
tions in forces by NATO is not simply 
an American one. One of the British 
participants at the Wehrkunde Confer- 
ence, Lord Robin Balniel, shares my ap- 
prehension. He wrote: 

It is fatal to confuse ends with means. It 
would be an act of folly to attempt to prove 
our desire for peace by reducing unilaterally 
our capacity for self-defense. We are dealing 
with adversaries who see no inconsistency 
between amiable words and hostile actions. 
Our power talks on Berlin are conducted 
to the accompaniment of harassment on the 
Autobahn. It is platitudinous (another way 
of saying that it is incontestably true) to 
say that we cannot expect to negotiate suc- 
cessfully with the Russians if we first weak- 
en ourselves. It is equally true that negotia- 
tions without point, purpose, or prospect 
of success will achieve nothing. 

Even now Europe has reached the lowest 
point of conventional capability which still 
furnishes a minimum of justification for our 
conception of “flexible response”. Therefore, 
a further thinning-out of our troops cannot 
be tolerated if we are to preserve at least a 
semblance of credibility for the strategy of 
deterrence. 


Mr. President, our solution lies not in 
unilateral force reductions as urged by 
the Senator from Montana. Our Allies 
recognize the need for allocating a larger 
share of the burden of the defense of 
Europe to Europeans and they are ac- 
cepting that reallocation. But to with- 
draw at a critical diplomatic moment, 
at a time when mutual balanced force 
reductions seem to be taking shape, 
would be extremely unfortunate. To 
indicate now to the Soviets that reduc- 
tions in NATO will come without com- 
mensurate reductions in Warsaw Pact 
forces would be most unwise—indeed, 
might be very tragic. 
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Now, Mr. President, addressing myself 
specifically to the financial argument 
raised here, may I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for his 
illuminating remarks. 

The fact of the matter is, there has 
been a continuing balance-of-payments 
deficit that, coupled with the recent flow 
of dollars from the United States to 
Europe, has resulted in the recent mone- 
tary disturbances that we have expe- 
rienced in Europe. 

The fact of the matter is, just about 
the time things were relaxing in the 
United States, attempts were being made 
in Europe to tighten up and, therefore, 
as interest rates were going down in the 
United States, they went up in Europe. 
That precipitated the hot money flurry 
in Europe. This has very little to do with 
what we are talking about today because 
this business of maintaining the dollar 
in Europe has been a continuing factor 
for some time. It will be necessary to 
ameliorate that factor. 

But now, in the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Indiana, he pro- 
poses, in effect, to reduce the amount 
of participation by $325 million. 

Mr. President, that is a drop in the 
bucket. The fact of the matter is, one 
of the major reasons for our continuing 
deficit in the balance of payments is the 
fact that we now suffer a trade deficit 
of over $3 billion with Japan and Can- 
ada. Cutting the expenditures in Western 
Europe by $325 million is certainly not 
going to help us very much. 

Let me make another point. Should 
we achieve an immediate and drastic re- 
duction, as proposed by the Senator from 
Montana, whatever immediate benefit we 
might realize would ultimately, I think, 
be wiped out by what might follow in 
the way of a blacklash, by way of trade 
restrictions against the United States, 
by way of perhaps convincing the West- 
ern Europeans that they should make 
their accommodation with the Soviet 
Union which could, in the long run, be 
costly to us. 

What the Senator from Indiana pro- 
poses to do here is simply blackmailing 
the NATO countries into negotiating 
with us. Perhaps by the end of this year 
they would do that, but perhaps they 
could not and then the built-in reduc- 
tion would be automatic. It would be 
what the distinguished former Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) called on the floor earlier today 
simply “the Mansfield amendment on 
the installment plan.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is 
unacceptable. It is in opposition to the 
national interests of the United States 
of America to act favorably on the 
amendments of the Senator from In- 
diana and the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may T 
inquire of the Chair, how much time do 
I have remaining, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Thirteen minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
8 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Senate? 
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Will the Chair require staff personnel 
to take their seats while they are in 
the Chamber, except when they are dis- 
cussing business with their Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
concurs with the comments of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. The Senate will 
be in order both in the Chamber and in 
the galleries. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we know 
that the authors of the amendments are 
very capable men and have worked on a 
serious problem. It is a problem as pre- 
sented here. We have had time to con- 
sider the amendment only briefly because 
the issue was not raised until a few days 
ago and then it was presented here today 
in a most admirable way. 

But I am very much impressed with 
the remarks made by the Senator from 
Tennessee. The balance-of-payments 
question is something that plagues us. 
It has plagued the major committees in 
Congress, and Presidents of the United 
States, both present and past, for years. 

We have talked about the debate here 
in 1966 and now we are in the same 
situation. 

Mr. President, it is strikingly strange 
to me that the complex questions of bal- 
ance of payments, economic aid, mili- 
tary aid, and military allowances for the 
security of ourselves and our allies can 
all be solved here in a few minutes’ de- 
bate by an amendment that originates 
on the floor and is offered to a bill that 
really relates to the extension of the 
Selective Service Act. 

Indeed, we are living in days of 
miracles. 

With the greatest deference to the 
committees of the Senate which have 
primary jurisdiction in these many fields, 
and with all of their abilities, skills, 
judgment and experience, I cannot recall 
that there has been a real bill brought 
out here that dealt primarily with the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

I know that the Committee on Finance 
has wrestled with that problem, but we 
have not had a bill of that kind before 
us. We have had the NATO troop prob- 
lem up here, year after year after year, 
all ably handled on the floor. But even 
though it goes to the very vitals of the 
security of the free world—including the 
United States and Western Europe—we 
have not had a bill yet from our valiant 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. That is no reflection on them— 
not one bit. It is not intended as such, 
but only to prove the complexity of the 
problem and the depth of the problem. 
It proves that there is no immediate, 
quick solution, until we have these 
amendments on the floor. They will reach 
out all around the world for our national 
policies, and all around the bottom of 
the financial structure of our Nation 
and others, and we will try to solve it 
by a perfecting amendment. 

Everyone knows that I speak with 
deference to these men on the commit- 
tees, to Members of the Senate, and to 
the Members in the Chamber right now, 
but the more I listen to this debate, the 
more convinced I become that the Mans- 
field amendment in plain, simple lan- 
guage presents this issue head on, and 
the more I am inclined to believe that 
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after all, the best thing to do, as I see it 
right now, is to vote it up or down. 

I do not believe we are going to get 
much additional light or much perfect- 
ing from these perfecting amendments. 
I believe, if that could be done, that we 
would have long since solved this matter. 
I believe if it was not so complex, so 
difficult, and so far reaching, that some 
of our committees would have at least 
come out year after year in depth, with 
an explanation of their bill and a report 
prepared by them and by other experts, 
so that there would be a chance to get 
the facts of the case first and the recom- 
mendations second, and maybe a final 
solution in some form of bill. 

In the meantime, these problems have 
been continuing—the balance of pay- 
ments, the troops in Europe, safety at 
home, and the soundness of our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. President, there have not been 
slouches dealing with this matter— 
Eisenhower, for instance, and Truman. 
This originated back in Truman’s days. 

Then there was President Eisenhower, 
followed by the youthful and vigorous 
Kennedy. They were not slouches. They 
worked with the problems and made 
some headway. 

Then there was President Kennedy. 
No man ever came to the White House 
with more experience in government. 

We now have President Nixon, a man 
with great experience. 

Those Secretaries of State have not all 
been slouches. Neither have the Depart- 
ment of Defense Secretaries. And they 
are not now. 

Iam proving, I think, that the problem 
is deep, glum, and it has been enduring 
over the years and cannot be solved in 
a debate here on the question of the ex- 
tension of the draft. 

The Senator from Montana had a full 
right to present his amendment here. I 
have no criticism of him, nor of anyone 
who offers these perfecting amendments. 
My point is that solutions for the wel- 
fare of our country will not come about 
in that way. 

I do not doubt that every author of an 
amendment wants to help the President 
of the United States in this problem. 
However, I do not believe we help anyone 
by sending him to the conference table 
with shackles on, restricting him in his 
judgment, restricting him in his prestige, 
and restricting our Nation in its prestige. 

They are the ones we are restricting in 
trying to put a mandate here on a na- 
tional policy matter tied to a manpower 
bill for our Army. 

Mr. President, I hope that the mature 
consideration of the membership of the 
Senate, even though we have to vote on 
these matters rather hurriedly, will look 
beyond what appears on the surface and 
go beyond just what may sound plausible 
and logical and not vote for the amend- 
ment. As I say, the Senator from Mon- 
tana offers an amendment and it is voted 
either up or down. It is either right or 
wrong. However, I believe we are getting 
further and further from the truth and 
the solution or the possible solution in 
helping the situation with all of the 
added amendments. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
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have remaining? I was supposed to be 
called at the end of 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has almost used up the 8 minutes, 
which would leave him about 5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 8 minutes have now expired. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as one of 
the sponsors of the amendment, I would 
like to have 5 minutes on the amendment 
itself. I understand that the majority 
leader has been approached so that I 
might have a chance to close on this at 
an appropriate time. 

Mr. President, I do not want to pro- 
long the matter and take any more time 
than necessary. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the majority 
leader, I yield 5 minutes to the able Sen- 
ator from Indiana from the time on the 
Mansfield amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

I say to my friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, that as a relatively junior 
Senator and one who respects the type 
of leadership he has provided in the 
Armed Services Committee and in the 
Senate, I was impressed with his argu- 
ment that perhaps this is not the best 
method for doing this. The Senator sug- 
gests that the amendment was only in- 
troduced a few days ago. The Senator is 
correct. However, I have said on the 
floor of the Senate at least for the last 6 
years—since I first became a supporter 
of the Mansfield proposal—that I have 
heard the issue discussed again and 
again every year. Yet it has not been 
voted upon. Though I would prefer a dif- 
ferent parliamentary vehicle, this is the 
one that is available now. It appears 
to me that the issue has been joined. 

I looked through the armed services 
report in which 300,000 troops were 
listed. I did not find any substantiating 
argument as to why these forces should 
be kept in Europe. 

I assumed, therefore, that it was just 
because we have had them there in the 
past. Yet, there have been significant 
arguments presented here by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, the Senator from 
Missouri, and others to suggest that 
times have changed. They say we need to 
broaden our perspective. 

I believe we do have significant re- 
sponsibility to help defend Western 
Europe. I concur with what the Senator 
from Tennessee said, that the reason we 
do have a presence in Western Europe 
is because it is in our national interest. 
However, it seems to me that, that in 
and of itself is not enough to justify this 
particular force level and this particu- 
lar balance-of-payments drain. We have 
not considered how much of a presence 
we need to have to guarantee our inter- 
est and provide credible deterrent pro- 
tection to Western Europe. It is to that 
question that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is directed. 

First of all, I do not think we need all 
300,000 troops there to demonstrate the 
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deterrent power of the United States. 
The 300,000 troops are irrelevant if we 
ever get into a major confrontation. It 
is because an American presence indi- 
cates our commitment and the commit- 
ment of the vast reserve of military and 
economic strength, that that deterrent 
is effective. 

I suggest that effect can be maintained 
with 150,000 as well as with 300,000. 
However, if it is in the interest of the 
Europeans to maintain these additional 
150,000 troops, the Senator from Indi- 
ana, the Senator from Ohio, and the 
Senator from Connecticut suggest that 
they should at least help carry the addi- 
tional share of the balance-of-payments 
burden that occurs as a direct result of 
those troops being there. 

We have had a lot of talk about these 
numbers. We have been offered a num- 
ber of well-intentioned amendments. 
However, of all those that have been 
proposed, this is the only one that has 
teeth in it. 

The Senator from Mississippi, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and others say that 
we should not want to shackle the Pres- 
ident. I do not want to shackle the Pres- 
ident. I want to help the President. I 
think that if the Senate of the United 
States says, “We respectfully request the 
NATO allies to assume an additional 
share of the burden,” that would put him 
in a stronger position than if we did 
not. 

The Senator from Texas suggests that 
we are not doing enough to strengthen 
the President’s hand. I think he is prob- 
ably correct. I have heard a number of 
people who are among the opposition to 
the Mansfield amendment say that we 
should do more. How much more? Some- 
one should suggest something. 

This amendment suggests that we are 
dealing with the cost to our country of 
keeping the troops in Europe. If we 
do have economic problems and the dol- 
lar is being weakened, then we should 
deal with that specific problem. 

I do not think we are doing enough. 
But I suggest it is better to ask that they 
share half of the burden of the balance- 
of-payments loss that exists because of 
the presence of our troops there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
heard a great deal of talk about the fact 
that the Mansfield amendment has been 
here for years. I seem to recall that 
the last dramatic activity in Europe on 
the part of the Russian army was when 
it crushed the Czechoslovakian army in 
1968. At that time the Senator from 
Montana decided it was not an appro- 
priate time to bring up his amendment. 

What if some crisis might develop in 
the immediate future or in the next 6 
months? 

What would be the effect of this 
amendment? What if something hap- 
pened to Marshal Tito and the Russians 
marched into Yugoslavia? 

I think we are playing a dangerous 
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game, and I hope the amendment is re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out a couple of points about this 
amendment which bother me and which 
will cause me to vote against it, even 
though, over a long period of time we 
should reduce this number, as soon as 
the President feels it can be done. 

First, we are stating in this measure, 
with the authorship of two Senators who 
are not members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, that the number of U.S. 
personnel can be reduced without affect- 
ing the security of Western Europe. How 
do we arrive at that conclusion? How 
are we able to say we can withdraw 
troops without endangering the security 
of Western Europe, without the back- 
ground knowledge that has been given 
by the Senator from Texas, within the 
limitations of the classification system 
we have? Second, under subsection (b) 
we are urging him to undertake negotia- 
tions with our allies in NATO for agree- 
ments resulting in—and so forth. We are 
already doing that. What is the point 
in implying in an amendment that we 
are not when already there has been 
testimony and evidence that we are in 
the process of trying to reduce the 
balance-of-payments problem we have in 
maintaining troops over there? 

I think it casts reflections on what 
we are doing, and I do not believe this 
is the forum in which we should conduct 
this debate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
use my remaining 2 minutes by making 
the point I intended to make in my orig- 
inal remarks about something being done 
about this problem. 

Of course, the President is wrestling 
with this matter day and night. If I did 
not believe he was doing so with all the 
effort, skill, judgment, and all the re- 
sources that he has, and if I did not be- 
lieve that he is doing his best I would 
not be here vigorously pleading for the 
Chief Executive to have this authority. 
I want him to have full responsibility. 
He has the authority. I want us to keep 
the responsibility in him. I believe he 
would be able to do something about it. 
In good faith he made those statements 
last December over there and he is bound 
by them. He has not talked to me about 
this, and he has not called me up. 

But this is a problem and I think we 
are on the road more than we have been 
recently. With great deference to every- 
one here, if we place these entanglements 
and perfecting amendments around the 
President he will be bound hand and foot. 
I think we should defeat them all. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Mississippi has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Indiana does have the right to ask 
for 2 minutes on the bill; does he not? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
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from Indiana from the time on the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senator. I do not wish 
to prolong the debate, but we must make 
the record clear about how much nego- 
tiating strength the President has. 

I have said on two or three occasions 
that I think he is doing the best he can. 
I do not think he wants to see the dollar 
kicked in the pants as it has been. How 
can we help? 

The last time he got that $1-billion 
NATO improvement package it was 
spread over 5 years. He did the best he 
could. However, by adopting this resolu- 
tion, we are saying to the Europeans, 
“If you want us to help you, you must 
do what the Senator from Colorado said: 
‘Do a little bit more’.” 

I have here the ingredients of some 
offsets the Germans gave us when they 
signed the 1969 agreement. The list shows 
the concessions they made at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

In 1969 a new two year arrangement was 
worked out with West Germany to provide 
a foreign exchange inflow of $1.62 billion 
over fiscal 1970 and 1971. This represents 
about 80 percent of the exchange loss in- 
volved in our maintenance of U.S. troops in 
the Federal Republic. 

The form of the agreement was as follows: 

[In millions] 
Military procurement 
Loan to United States repayable in 

10 years at 3.5 percent 
Purchase of loans held by Exim bank 

and outstanding Marshall plan 

notes 
Civilian procurement_ 

Creation of fund in United States to 
encourage German investment... 
Advance transfers for prepayment of 

debt 
Retention in United States of interest 

due West Germany 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that the list contains an interest- 
ing amalgamation of things that do not 
help our real balance-of-payments situa- 
tion. One item is “advance transfers for 
prepayment of debt.” That is considered 
to be a favor to help our balance of pay- 
ments. Then, there is “retention in the 
United States of interest due West Ger- 
many.” That is supposed to be a help. 
Another item is “loans to United States 
repayable in 10 years.” Obviously, we will 
have to repay that some day. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will let 
my remarks stand as they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment (No. 100) of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT) 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jor- 
DAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounprt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) is 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), and 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 81, as follows: 

[No. 61 Leg.] 
YEAS—13 


McClellan 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
NAYS—81 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
NOT VOTING—6 
Allott McGee Mundt 
Jordan, Idaho Metcalf Taft 


So Mr. Bayn’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(The following proceedings, which oc- 
curred during the remarks of Mr. BAYH, 
are printed at this point in the RECORD 
by unanimous consent.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HumPHREY), Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BAYH. Just before I do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment, to correct 
a, typographical error on page 2, line 4— 
line 14, following the “1971”—change the 
word “to” to the word “no”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

The modification will be made accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
send a perfecting amendment to the desk, 


Bayh 
Chiles 
Church 
Gravel 


Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
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to the Mansfield amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be reported 
and considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Chair would inquire of the Senator from 
Indiana: first, does he press for a vote on 
his amendment? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
had intended that we debate this first 
and perhaps—I thought the Senator 
from Missouri was going to talk on it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks be 
printed in the Recorp after the remarks 
and the vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. That is all right with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk now read my perfecting 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the perfecting amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON) proposes an amendment: On page 1, 
line 8 of the Mansfield amendment No. 86, 
strike the word “hereby.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
again I would express my support for 
the amendment to the Military Selective 
Service Act proposed by the distin- 
guished majority leader, the amendment 
which provides that no funds may be 
used after December 31 of this year to 
support or maintain more than 150,000 
U.S. military personnel in Europe. 

As presented to the Senate last Mon- 
day—day before yesterday—by the Sen- 
ator from Montana, when he placed in 
the Recorp the debate of August 31, 1966, 
for 5 long years, he and I, and also many 
others, have supported efforts to achieve 
a substantial reduction of the American 
forces in Europe—to the best of my 
knowledge a development which was 
originally suggested in 1963 by the first 
Commander of SHAPE, the late Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—and I have cospon- 
sored all resolutions, to the best of my 
knowledge, to that end. 

Now, Mr. President, in a trip last 
month to Europe, I found out many 
things, which I asked to have printed in 
the Record previously this morning. 
They justify my belief in this amend- 
ment. 

In Brussels, before the able Senator 
from Rhode Island and myself, the ques- 
tion was raised of the $1 billion that was 
now going to be put up by European 
countries, now that we here have be- 
come more practical about this matter. 

We found out this $1 billion is sched- 
uled over a 5-year period; also, to put it 
mildly, was and is theoretical at best. 

It would appear unfortunate that un- 
der this administration—as well as un- 
der the previous administration—there 
has been no effort to achieve a “substan- 
tial reduction” of our forces in Europe, 
despite the political, economic, and mili- 
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tary danger signals which have been 
flashing for years. 

The crisis these danger signals have 
threatened is now upon us, as over re- 
cent days the front pages of every news- 
paper in the world have made only too 
plain. Our balance of payments and 
budgetary deficits have finally caught up 
with us; and according to statistics re- 
leased by the Commerce Department 
only yesterday, the situation is becoming 
steadily worse. In the first 3 months 
of this year, the United States recorded 
a- balance-of-payments deficit of $5.5 
billion, the highest quarterly deficit in 
our history. 

Projected on a yearly basis, this 3- 
month deficit would work out to a $22- 
billion deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. It is no wonder that our credit 
rating has suffered; and if we continue 
to pursue the present policies of spend- 
ing more than we have, in turn it will 
continue to suffer. 

The major European countries have 
now told us that, in effect, they have lit- 
tle or no confidence in the soundness of 
our economy. They have, as a practical 
matter, now done what we have refused 
to do ourselves; namely, devalued the 
dollar. 

All of our economic difficulties are not 
due to the fact that we have continued 
to maintain a large and expensive mili- 
tary presence in Europe long after many 
have thought it necessary to do so. But 
that presence has been a substantial fac- 
tor. The direct budgetary costs for these 
forces are now running at about $3 bil- 
lion a year; and if the general support 
costs for all U.S. general purpose forces 
supporting NATO are prorated, the 
total cost of our NATO commitment is 
about $14 billion a year. 

U.S. defense expenditures in West- 
erm Europe which entered the in- 
ternational balance of payments in the 
fiscal year 1970 totaled $1.731 billion, the 
highest figure ever for such expenditures. 

In order to place this figure in perspec- 
tive, let us note that our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in 1970 on a liquidity basis 
was $3.85 billion; therefore our military 
expenditures in Western Europe ac- 
counted for 46.1 percent of all that def- 
icit. If military sales to Western Europe, 
which I am informed totaled $599 mil- 
lion in 1970, are deducted from the $1.77 
billion of military expenditures in West- 
ern Europe, net military expenditures 
still constitute 30.5 percent of the total 
balance-of-payments deficit in 1970. 

Last week, in a statement on the Sen- 
ate floor, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, observed 
that— 

The portion of the balance of payments 
deficit resulting from our military expenses 


in Europe is less than $1 billion annually, 
not $14 billion. 


Of course it is not $14 billion. 

As pointed out above, on a liquidity 
basis, however, the total balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in 1970 was $3.85 billion. 
Even if the portion of that deficit re- 
sulting from our military expenditures 
in Europe is somewhat less than $1 bil- 
lion—and in order to achieve that figure 
one must include the amounts West Ger- 
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many has loaned to the United States 
on which the United States continuously 
pays heavy interest—we are still talking 
about over one-quarter of our total bal- 
ance of payments deficit. 

Mr. President, once, we worked out an 
arrangement whereby Europeans were 
going to pay us for much military equip- 
ment. After a time, however, they de- 
cided they did not want that military 
equipment. So they proposed a com- 
promise, one of those compromises which 
clearly contained a “fair advantage.” 
Instead of buying that agreed military 
equipment, they proposed to buy our 
bonds. 

The distinguished majority leader at 
that time made an observation I shall 
never forget when he said: 

In other words, now we are going to pay 
them to defend them. 


Surely one-quarter of our balance-of- 
payments deficit is certainly an impor- 
tant element to consider; hence, I can- 
not agree with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that our military expenditures in 
Europe constitute “a relatively small 
portion of our balance-of-payments 
problems.” 

The chairman also stated that those 
interested in cutting Defense Depart- 
ment expenditures will increase those 
expenditures, not decrease them, if 


troops are withdrawn from Europe, be- 
cause there would be one-time costs in- 
volved in returning these men to the 
United States and providing them with 
new facilities, barracks, and so forth. 

I would agree that there will be a one- 
time cost in returning these men to the 


United States, but I do not see why those 
costs need to include new barracks and 
facilities, for I believe these manpower 
levels could well be reduced by “demobi- 
lizing” at least a major part of the 150,- 
000 men it is proposed to take out of 
Europe. 

This belief is fortified by the fact that 
as far back as 1967, perhaps inadvertent- 
ly, the then Secretary of Defense dis- 
closed that the United States already 
had over 7,000 nuclear warheads in 
Europe. Putting it mildly, that is true 
today. 

For years as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee I have heard our 
commitments to NATO used as a justi- 
fication for overall military manpower 
levels. If this NATO commitment is now 
partially reduced by the Mansfield 
amendment, surely that commitment is 
more than restored by the subsequent 
increase in tactical nuclear weapons. 

Testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on March 22 of this 
year, Secretary of the Army Resor 
stated: 

We do not need to have troops deployed in 
NATO in numbers sufficient to defeat the 
Warsaw Pact with conventional sources if 
the Soviets choose to launch an all-out at- 
tack following concealed and extensive prep- 
aration. The purpose of our ground forces in 
Europe is simply to maintain stability. To 
attain that objective, they need only be 
large and capable enough to make unattrac- 
tive to the Warsaw Pact mations the use or 
threat of force to change the balance of 
power in Europe .. . They need only be sufi- 
cient to introduce in the minds of Soviet 
military planners an uncertainty, a realiza- 
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tion that aggressive actions against Western 
Europe would not be free from cost, and that 
the outcome of such actions could not be 
predicted with assurance. 


I see no reason why these purposes 
cannot be served by a force of 150,000 
men rather than 300,000 men. In fact, 
according to press reports last year the 
Defense Department favored a reduction 
in our force levels in Europe, but the 
State Department did not agree. 

In an article in the New York Times of 
November 9, 1970, William Beecher, 
their reporter covering the Pentagon, 
reported: 

Despite the President’s attitude on Amer- 
ican troops in Europe, officials say, an early 
withdrawal of significant numbers has been 
proposed by Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird. They say he has urged in connection 
with budget decisions next year, that 20,000 
to 40,000 supply troops be pulled out, The 
annual savings are estimated at $200 mil- 
lion to $300 million. 

Such a move, however, is encountering re- 
sistance among State Department officials, 
who fear that it might undermine allied con- 
fidence in United States continuation of its 
commitment to NATO. 


In this connection, I would ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire article 
cited above, as well as an article on the 
same subject, “United States to Weigh 
Troop Cuts in Europe,” from the Wash- 
ington Post of November 12, 1970, be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks; also that an editorial, 
“Benign Neglect of the Dollar Crisis” 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
14, 1971, be so printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

That is an interesting title—“ ‘Benign 
Neglect’ of the Dollar Crisis.” 

It is perplexing for an American to 
go into Germany today and find out that 
because of the rules laid down, the wife 
of an American GI who is there to de- 
fend Europe cannot work on the base 
because they want the pay for their own 
people, the rates being a little higher. 

At the same time, the Germans are 
importing 2,700,000 people to work in that 
country—Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, 
Yugoslavs, people from behind the Iron 

, Arabs, whereas we have heavy 
and growing unemployment in this coun- 
try. I ran into such rules in force on two 
of our bases. The next day I read in the 
paper that the head of the Central Bank 
of that country was totally dissatisfied 
with the way this Government is han- 
dling its economy. He urged that we put 
our financial house in order. 

Certainly that thinking was justified 
by financial events which occurred 
shortly thereafter. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Is it not true that dur- 
ing the last 20 years, between 1950 and 
1970, we have accumulated a total liquid- 
ity balance-of-payments deficit of $48,170 
million? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe that figure 
is correct. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this is 
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the figure we arrived at in the Finance 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade. This is the total tabulated 
by the committee’s staff. 

Is it not true that in 1970 the esti- 
mated percentage of our gross national 
product devoted to defense spending was 
8.9 percent? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I knew it was be- 
tween 8 and 9 percent. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. And at the same time 
the West Germans were spending only 
3.9 percent of their gross national prod- 
uct on defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. And that the percent 
of our budget spent on defense in 1970 
was 36.8 percent, while the percent of 
the German budget was 24.5 percent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Those figures are 
accurate. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. And that at the pres- 
ent time there is more than a 50-billion 
Eurodollar market in western Europe. 
And that the Germans have from 11 bil- 
lion to 12 billion of these Eurodollars, 
and that if they were to exchange them 
for gold, it would exhaust our complete 
gold supply at Fort Knox. 

a SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, can the 
Senator explain to me whether there is 
any justification, when we are running 
such a large balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, and the figures for the first quarter 
show an adverse balance of $5.5 billion, 
why, under these circumstances, Ger- 
many and the other NATO countries 
cannot at least be required to offset more 
of our balance-of-payments deficit in- 
curred in keeping our troops in these 
countries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for an 
additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is so right. If the Senator will 
note the August 31, 1966, debate on this 
issue which the distinguished majority 
leader placed in the Recor the day be- 
fore yesterday, Monday, he will find that 
debate, which I had the privilege to 
participate in—when he brought up the 
subject at that time—comparable to 
the point of similarity with what we are 
saying today. During these subsequent 5 
years these nations of Europe have in- 
finitely improved their financial position 
to the point where many of them now 
have monetary superiority over the 
United States. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I would 
like to cite another ironical fact. Is it 
the Senator’s understanding that one of 
the reasons for our maintenance of a 
defensive umbrella over Western Europe 
is to protect Western Europe from the 
East? Isn't that our basic objective? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. The tactical weapons we have in 
Europe to protect various countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain are infinitely 
greater in their lethal capacity than the 
Hiroshima bomb. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I think 
it is quite ironical that in 1969, while we 
were protecting Western Europe from 
Eastern Europe, the total trade, imports, 
and exports, between Western Europe 
and Eastern Europe totaled $16.6 bil- 
lion, while the United States in the same 
year confined itself to a total trade of 
$440 million with Eastern Europe. I fail 
to see the sense of this situation particu- 
larly when Western Europe now has such 
a large surplus of dollars. 

At the same time we have 300,000 
troops in Europe which adds significantly 
to the problems of the dollar. Our bal- 
ance-of-payments costs for these troops 
in 1970 totaled $1.7 billion. We assumed 
this burden to protect our allies from the 
East, while they carried on considerable 
trade with these very same countries. 

Considering these facts, would it be 
proper to say that the United States’ pol- 
icies toward Europe come pretty close to 
being completely contradictory? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Connecticut has expressed the situ- 
ation better than I. 

Recently we observed around the Cabi- 
net table in the White House what might 
be called the cream of our cold war war- 
riors, one of whom had the dubious taste 
of attacking the Mansfield amendment 
as asinine. 

At the time this particular member of 
the cold war group was functioning in 
this Government the United States had 
some $25 billion of gold, and owed $7 bil- 
lion in current liabilities. Today the 
United States has lost a great amount of 
gold. Its stock has fallen from $25 bil- 
lion to less than $11 billion, and this Na- 
tion owes, current liabilities, over $33 bil- 
lion. 

From the standpoint of the normal 
standards considered for a bank or cor- 
poration, therefore, the United States is 
insolvent. That financial situation is em- 
phasized by the bankers of Europe, who, 
in effect, through the Eurodollar, have 
considerable control over our own econ- 
omy. 

When these cold war warriors were 
operating, we also had the bomb, but 
nobody else had it. Yet these people now 
come out of retirement, or semiretire- 
ment, and discuss this matter as if con- 
ditions today were the same as the con- 
ditions during their regimes shortly after 
World War Il. If that is all that can be 
advanced by old rulers of SHAEF, and 
former diplomats who once were heavily 
involved and properly, in rebuilding 
Europe, to resist the logic of the Mans- 
field amendment, it is but one more proof 
that the amendment should be agreed to 
today. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. From the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on International 
Trade that have been going on this week 
it was indicated that in the same period 
between 1950 and 1970 we lost more than 
$13 billion from our gold supply. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Right. 

Mr: RIBICOFF. During this time as I 
previously noted we amassed a liquidity 
deficit of payments of more than $48 
billion. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri is absolutely correct and so is 
the distinguished majority leader in rec- 
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ognizing the great changes that have 
taken place in Europe. 

One of the great ironies of the recent 
meeting at the White House was that 
there was assembled a group of men, 
honorable men, who have served this 
country well, but who enunciated and 
created policies suited for the 1950’s. 
Between 1950 and 1970 the world has 
spun around many times, and we have a 
completely different world today than 
before. 

While we are concerned with the NATO 
order of battle, the Germans were more 
interested in orders for Volkswagens— 
and the Japanese more concerned with 
selling radios and automobiles. As a con- 
sequence of this inattention to economics, 
the United States is now second to the 
European Common Market as a world 
trading power. The Japanese are ex- 
panding their economy and increasing 
their productivity so rapidly that by the 
end of this century they might well ex- 
ceed us in gross national product. What 
has taken place in Japan has been an 
economic miracle. Yet Japan spends less 
than 1 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct for defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. And the way we 
remonstrate with them about it is to re- 
turn to them Okinawa, today one of the 
most beautiful islands in the world, into 
which the taxpayers of this country have 
put over $1 billion. From here on, surely 
we should go for “more trade, less eco- 
nomic and military aid.” 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I wish to make it clear 
that what the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Montana are 
really doing is to make us face up to a 
much different world than existed in 
1950. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. There has been a 
reluctance by the executive branch to 
realize that the world has changed so 
rapidly. 

One of the great problems—and I have 
heard the Senator from Missouri com- 
ment on this theme on the floor of the 
Senate—is that we are still laboring 
under cold war assumptions where geo- 
political considerations controlled all of 
our action. The trading countries that 
are surpassing us have already grasped 
the reality that during the next 25 years, 
ecopolitics will replace geopolitics—the 
prime mover in the affairs of nations. 
Unless our country recognizes this shift, 
we will not be able to deal with the new 
barriers to trade and investment. 

If we feel that 300,000 American sol- 
diers in Europe are necessary, I fail to 
understand why the countries we are 
defending cannot at least spend more of 
the American dollars they hold to ease 
our continuing serious balance of pay- 
ments deficit problems. I do not think 
this is asking too much of the NATO 
countries. 

Would the Senator care to comment 
on this? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Again, the Sena- 
tor is so right. We are continuing to have 
increasing unemployment in this coun- 
try; and losing so much business to all 
these countries we are defending is one 
of the chief reasons. They know about 
that in Europe, but at the same time 
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their military and political leaders plead 
with us to keep our troops there, on the 
anachronistic grounds that we put them 
there 25 years ago; and at the same time 
they are lecturing us for not handling 
our economy properly. 

Today Japan has the largest gross na- 
tional product in the free world, except 
for the United States. It has passed West 
Germany. More power to them, But why 
should we continue to defend them and 
finance them as 25 years ago? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Would the Senator be 
surprised to learn that while unemploy- 
ment in our country is at least 6 percent, 
and in my home State almost 9 percent, a 
high school graduate in Japan can have 
an average of seven jobs to choose from 
upon graduation. They have virtually no 
unemployment, but they contribute only 
0.8 percent for their defense. Of all the 
ECC countries, the highest unemploy- 
ment rate is 3 percent, and Germany’s 
is less than 1 percent. 

I reiterate that the Senator from Mon- 
tana has done a signal service by intro- 
ducing his amendment. Regardless of 
what happens to this amendment, he has 
highlighted the realization that we have 
an abundance of geopoliticians in the 
State Department and cold warriers in 
the Defense Department. What they fail 
to realize is that this is a different era 
from the days of Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin and Hitler. These men were giants 
whose preoccupation was with geopoli- 
ties, and national boundaries, and war. 
But today we have a proliferation of 
multi-national corporations, which owe 
no loyalty to any country. With a supra- 
national base, with no one nation able 
to regulate their activities, with vast 
sums of money held in many nations, 
they are able to manipulate these funds 
in ways which recognize no national 
boundaries. This has contributed to spec- 
ulative transactions and vast profits 
from the 50-60 billion dollars. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Eurodollars. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It is $50 to $60 billion 
in Eurodollars over which we have no 
control, and often being used in ways 
inimicable to our national interests and 
economy, 

Once upon a time not so long ago—the 
dollar was the world’s most solid cur- 
rency. But times have changed. 

I was amused to see a cartoon the 
other day which depicted an American 
alighting from a car, and a French pan- 
handler approaching him for a touch. 
The man handed him a dollar, but the 
panhandler said, “Haven’t you any other 
currency besides a dollar?” 

The strength of the dollar keeps de- 
teriorating. No matter what some may 
say, to a great extent a nation’s prestige 
and the strength of its economy de- 
pends on the value of its currency. 
Here is the supposedly number one re- 
serve currency, the international medium 
of exchange, and yet periodically Ameri- 
cans abroad going into a hotel or a store 
find that they are refused merchandise 
or a meal or a hotel room, because they 
can pay only in dollars. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator has 
made a superb contribution. He verifies 
what the economist for the Chicago 
Tribune predicted many months ago as 
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to what could happen to the American 
economy. The latter said the European 
central banks, through the dollars they 
have abroad, at least partially control 
the economy of the United States. If 
there was any possibility of truth in his 
remarks at that time, it is far more true 
today. 

It is accurate to observe that one criti- 
cism which can be made about the mili- 
tary—many in the military would 
agree—is that they invariably follow tra- 
dition instead of modernity, especially 
those who won the previous war. 

Shortly after World War I a book was 
written by a young French lieutenant. 
After much effort, he sold 600 copies of 
his book in France, but it was required 
reading for every officer in the German 
Army. The book had to do with tank 
warfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 10 more minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject, but I will yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator on my amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
majority leader. 

The book in question was written by a 
young lieutenant. His name was Charles 
de Gaulle. It forecast the tank blitzkrieg 
that entered Poland a few years later. 

Let me repeat that, having recently re- 
turned from an inspection of the incredi- 
bly strong lethal nuclear umbrella, under 
our control and that of our own peopie, 
we have established in Europe, it is even 
more difficult to see why reducing our 
forces by 150,000 will leave the Western 
Europeans vulnerable and defenseless. In 
any case, must 260 million Europeans 
continue, apparently indefinitely, to rely 
on being defended by 200 million Ameri- 
cans against 240 million Soviets, espe- 
cially in light of the fact that these 240 
million Soviets must also contend with 
some 790 million Chinese, give or take 
20 million? 

After all, there are now in West Ger- 
many some 415,000 German, British, and 
French army forces; in fact, excluding 
troops stationed overseas, the ground 
forces of Belgium, Britain, France, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Den- 
mark, Norway, Greece, and Turkey total 
some 1.8 million men. Surely, that would 
seem an adequate potential conventional 
force. 

Over the years all of us have heard 
various arguments advanced against a 
reduction of U.S. force levels in Europe, 
including the following: 

A reduction would tempt the Soviets 
to make a military move in Europe. 

A reduction would cause a psychologi- 
cal shock in Western Europe that would 
cause NATO to unravel. 

A reduction would cause Europeans to 
be susceptible to increased Soviet po- 
litical pressure. 

A reduction would reduce the prospect 
of negotiating nutual force reductions 
with the Soviet Union. 

These arguments have always ap- 
peared somewhat specious to me. If a 
reduction of 150,000 United States con- 
ventional forces were to have all of these 
effects, then the NATO Alliance in itself 
is a hollow shell indeed. 
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As far as negotiating mutual force re- 
ductions with the Soviet Union, there is 
now evidence—most recently in the 
statements by Brezhnev and Gromyko— 
that the Soviet Union would appear to 
be interested in such negotiations. 

Let us also remember, however, that 
the Soviet forces in East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are 
there for a number of objectives, includ- 
ing the primary Soviet objective of main- 
taining Communist regimes in power in 
these countries. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Government 
may now have recognized what our gov- 
ernment seems unwilling to recognize— 
that they do not need over 300,000 So- 
viet troops in Eastern Europe to achieve 
these objectives. 

Now we are hearing a new argument. 
That is to the effect that a reduction of 
our conventional forces in Europe would 
undercut our position at the SALT talks. 
It would seem obvious, however, that 
those talks will succeed or fail, if we are 
interested in that, for reasons having to 
do with the views of the Soviet and Unit- 
ed States Government on strategic weap- 
ons questions, not on the level of our 
European conventional forces. 

Once again, it is worth remembering 
in this year 1971 what the late Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in an interview in 
the Saturday Evening Post on October 
26, 1963: 

Though for eight years in the White 
House I believed and announced to my as- 
sociates that a reduction of American 
strength in Europe should be initiated as 
soon as European economies were restored, 
the matter was then considered too delicate 
a political question to raise. I believe the 
time has now come when we should start 
withdrawing some of these troops .. . One 
American division in Europe can ‘show the 
flag’ as definitely as can several, 


The man who knew at least as much 
about SHAEF as any living man, sug- 
gested 8 years ago that we reduce these 
conventional forces twice as much as 
has been recommended in the Mansfield 
amendment. 

If President Eisenhower, NATO's first 
Supreme Allied Commander, believed 8 
years ago that one American division 
was sufficient to “show the flag” in Eu- 
rope, would that same judgment not be 
equally valid today as the result of the 
tremendous increase in the power and 
flexibility of our tactical nuclear 
weapons—may I say with respect to this 
nuclear development, he knew nothing 
about it at the time he made that rec- 
ommendation? 

The Mansfield amendment seeks to put 
that 8 year old judgment of a great 
American, especially wise and experi- 
enced in military matters, into effect. Fi- 
nancial difficulties, many all too clear- 
ly generated primarily in Europe, add 
further to its logic. It is for these rea- 
sons that I support the Mansfield amend- 
ment and respectfully urge its adoption 
by the Senate. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From The New York Times, Nov. 9, 1970] 
U.S. CONDUCTING Broap REVIEW or NATO 
STRATEGY 
(By William Beecher) 

WASHINGTON, Noy. 8.—The Nixon Admin- 
istration is conducting a sweeping review of 
the strategy of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Senior officials say it could 
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ultimately lead to basic changes in the al- 
liance’s tactics, the size of its forces and its 
weapons. 

A new strategy is needed, these officials 
contend, if the alliance is to adjust to the 
growth in Soviet nuclear power and to the 
decline in the forces and funds being de- 
voted by NATO members to their non-nuclear 
forces. 

Among the options under consideration in 
the review being conducted by the National 
Security Council are a long-range with- 
drawal of up to 250,000 of the 300,000 Amer- 
ican troops now in Western Europe and a 
heavy reliance on a group of what are called 
clean nuclear weapons, which are said to 
have little or no fallout. 


PLANS LEFT AMBIGUOUS 


Current strategy in the Western alliance 
calls for an attempt to meet any nonnuclear 
invasion with a nonnuclear defense as far 
as possible, leaving ambiguous whether and 
when some of the 7,000 tactical nuclear 
weapons based in western Europe might be 
employed. 

Knowledgeable officials say that President 
Nixon is inclined to oppose the idea of 
withdrawing large numbers of troops during 
the two years remaining in his term of office. 
On his visit to Europe in September he 
hinted that he wanted to maintain American 
forces at about present levels for at least 
one year. 

The President, it is said, is determined to 
give Europe time to explore opportunities for 
improved East-West relations and the possi- 
bility of mutual force reductions, At the 
same time, the United States is hoping a 
freeze on nuclear weapons will be agreed to 
at the talks on limiting strategic arms which 
resumed last Monday in Helsinki. 

Despite the President’s attitude on Amer- 
ican troops in Europe, officials say, an early 
withdrawal of significant numbers has been 
proposed by Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird. They say he has urged, in connection 
with budget decisions for next year, that 20,- 
000 to 40,000 supply troops be pulled out. 
The annual savings are estimated at $200- 
million to $300-million. 

Such a move, however, is encountering re- 
sistance among State Department officials, 
who fear that it might undermine allied con- 
fidence in United States continuation of its 
commitment to NATO. 


MOLLIFICATION A GOAL 


The Laird plan seeks to reduce defense 
spending and mollify those in Congress who 
are eager to have the other NATO members 
assume a much greater burden of their own 
defense. 

Senior planners express hope that the will- 
ingness already being shown by the allles 
to make some improvement in their own 
military forces and to provide $300-million 
to $500-million annually in some form to 
help offset the cost of American troops in 
Europe will enable the Nixon Administra- 
tion to block a drive in Congress next year 
for large reductions in forces. 

But over the longer run, they regard the 
study by the National Security Council as 
holding the key to future changes in the 
Atlantic alliance. 

Three primary options are said to be under 
study. 

Under the so-called firebreak strategy, 
American troop levels in Europe would be at 
least 250,000 men, and allied conventional 
forces and stocks of ammunition would be 
built up to levels considered adequate for 
what is regarded as a fairly long war—90 
days of more. The allies would announce the 
intention not to resort to nuclear weapons 
unless all appeared lost. Such a strategy 
would aim at requiring so large a Soviet con- 
ventional attack that the danger of eventual 
resort to nuclear weapons by the United 
States should deter Moscow. 

Under the “tripwire” strategy, American 
troop levels in Europe could fall as low as 
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50,000 men, with clear notice to the Russians 
that the allies, if attacked with convention- 
al arms, would have little recourse but to 
respond quickly with tactical nuclear weap- 
ons and, if they failed to turn the tide, with 
big strategic weapons. 


VARYING RESPONSES 


Under what is known as a flexible-response 
strategy with a nuclear emphasis, American 
troops levels of 150,000 to 200,000 would be 
sought, and the response would be tailored 
to the kind and level of attack. A small 
border probe would be met with minimum 
force. A massive armored assault would be 
hit fairly early with the “clean” tactical 
nuclear weapons whose effects could be 
limited to the battlefield. The emphasis 
would be on small highly mobile armed forces 
with modern conventional and nuclear weap- 
ons, backed by large European reserve forces. 

Officials say there are numerous varia- 
tions on each of the three basic strategic 
options. 

Some American planners, particularly mili- 
tary men, predict that with the continuing 
trends toward cutting conventional forces 
the United States will inevitably move to- 
ward the “clean” tactical nuclear weapon. 
Such weapons can be built now, they say, 
and only a decision and the funds are needed. 


ONCE CREDIBLE TO OTHERS 


Since the inception of NATO in 1949, the 
United States has expressed its willingness to 
respond to an overwhelming conventional- 
arms assault in Western Europe by retaliat- 
ing with strategic nuclear weapons. While 
the United States with 300,000 troops in 
Europe, maintained a 4-to-1 or 5-to-1 ad- 
vantage in nuclear weapons over the Soviet 
Union, its pledge was generally regarded as 
credible. 

But today the United States enjoys no 
strategic edge over the Soviet Union; a posi- 
tion of rough parity in long-range missiles 
and strategic bombers exists. 

Given this shift, American and European 
planners increasingly are asking: how credi- 
ble is America’s pledge to try to save Berlin 
by firing missiles at Russia, when the likely 
upshot might be the destruction of a hun- 
dred American cities? 

The strategic nuclear threat, strategists 
say, is now largely “decoupled” from the 
military force America might logically be 
expected to bring to bear if the defense of 
Western Europe. At the same time, it is 
noted, the forces and funds devoted to pro- 
viding a conventional defense of Europe also 
are on the decline throughout the alliance. 


PRESSURE AWAY FROM ARMS 


In West Germany and Britain, no less than 
in the United States, a popular consensus 
has emerged calling for greater spending on 
welfare and less on defense. Military planners 
point out that this comes at a time when 
most of the allies are faced with the need to 
replace expensive outmoded military equip- 
ment, such as the F-104 jet fighter-bomber. 

“Three years ago, after we had badgered 
them endlessly, our NATO friends finally 
agreed to switch from a strategy of massive 
retaliation to one of flexible response,” one 
American planner said. “But their heart 
wasn’t in it. They were just humoring us, 
convinced that so long as we kept four or 
five divisions as hostages in Europe, we 
would have to bail them out with nuclear 
weapons and thus Russia would be deterred 
from attacking. 

“But now it’s beginning to dawn on them 
that our Minutemen are probably going to 
stay in their silos in anything but a direct 
attack on the U.S.A. And they’re beginning 
to see the value of having sizable conven- 
tional forces to meet any but an overwhelm- 
ing assault. But with mounting demands 
for welfare spending and a growing mood of 
detente, how in the world are they going to 
scrape up the money for better conventional 
forces?” 
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In the view of many specialists, they are 
not. Thus, the specialists conclude, a new 
strategy is needed. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 12, 1970] 


U.S. To WEIGH Troor Cuts IN Europe—NSC 
MEETING Is SET For Nov. 18 


(By Chalmers M, Roberts) 


President Nixon has called a National Se- 
curity Council meeting for next Wednesday 
to help to determine how many American 
troops will remain in Western Europe for 
the next two or three years. 

No final decisions are likely because of 
uncertainties over how much help the NATO 
allies will provide in hope of holding the 
current American troop level of around 300,- 
000 men, which includes the U.S. 6th Fleet. 

But the range of possible decisions already 
has been narrowed in months of work on an 
NSC paper known as NSSM (National Secu- 
rity Study Memo) 84. 

A key input for the Nov. 18 meeting is the 
projected fiscal 1972 Pentagon budget, a 
matter President Nixon was said to be study- 
ing yesterday with aides aboard his plane to 
Paris for the services for Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. 

The range of possible cuts in U.S. forces 
in Europe was from zero to 100,000, a third 
of the current total, but the 100,000 figure 
already has been rejected, it was learned yes- 
terday. Reports that a cut had been consid- 
ered which would leave only 50,000 men were 
said to have been incorrect. 

As of now it appears Mr. Nixon's choice for 
the force level after next June 30 lies within 
the range of holding the present figure or 
cutting 20,000 or 30,000 men. Mr. Nixon's 
strong statement about troop levels, made in 
Ireland en route home from his European 
trip, has been interpreted by some as mean- 
ing he will agree to no cuts. 

But Defense Secretary Melvin R, Laird is 
said to be prepared for the modest reduc- 
tions. 

The hope is that this will be clarified at 
the NSC meeting. 

Also to be covered at the meeting are pro- 
posals for what is known as MBFR. Mutual 
Balanced Force Reductions by agreement 
with the Soviet Union and its allies in the 
Warsaw Pact. But here there is currently a 
major difference of opinion between “he Pen- 
tagon and the State Department and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

The Pentagon is said to be extremely wary 
of entering into talks about mutual troop 
cuts although NATO members, including the 
U.S., already have proposed this in principle. 
The issues must first be settled here by the 
President and then at the winter meeting 
of the NATO foreign and defense ministers in 
Brussels in early December. 

Underlying the NSSM study has been the 
general parity of U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in 
the field of strategic nuclear weapons. This 
parity would be codified by an agreement at 
the current SALT talks in Helsinki. 

Both the State Department and the Penta- 
gon want very much to hold the troop line in 
Europe, in view of that parity, as a con- 
vincing form of deterrence. Moscow might 
risk a military move in Europe, the theory 
goes, if it felt American strategic nuclear 
power had been checked and Western con- 
ventional forces were seriously weakened by 
US. withdrawals from Europe. 

The problem in holding the troop line, 
however, is both financial and political. The 
over-all federal budget for 1972 now faces 
& large deficit and Laird is under pressure 
to limit Pentagon spending. 

The U.S. therefore has been seeking help 
from its NATO allies but the response, as 
seen here, so far has not been very en- 
couraging. Mr. Nixon suggested at a NATO 
meeting in Naples, Italy, that contributions 
could be either in the form of improvements 
in European forces or in budgetary support 
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for U.S. forces. The net annual foreign ex- 
change cost of the U.S. forces in Europe is 
around $1.5 billion. 

The British announced they were beefing 
up their own forces. They have put a $33 
million annual price tag on what they pro- 
pose, but Washington figures it at only $12 
million. 

The West Germans favor budgetary sup- 
port in the belief that this would be easier 
politically at home. But figures suggested by 
Bonn so far have been far too low for Wash- 
ington’s liking. The U.S. has refused to put 
a figure on what it wants because It fears fail- 
ure to meet it, as is indicated, would en- 
courage Congress to cut back the U.S. forces. 

In addition, the Germans are expected to 
negotiate a new off-set agreement with Wash- 
ington to pick up after the current one ex- 
pires next June 30. No figures here have yet 
been mentioned. 

The Nixon administration has one eye on 
Sen. Mike Mansfield’s long-pending resolu- 
tion calling for a “substantial” cut in U.S. 
forces in Europe and on his most recent 
hint to go after the 1972 Pentagon budget if 
no cuts are ordered by the President. 

Now Officials figure they will be in a some- 
what better position in the new Congress due 
to what Mr. Nixon has called “ideological” 
gains in the Senate from the recent election. 

The NSSM study was ordered to set the 
U.S. posture in Europe for the rest of the 
1970’s but it is doubtful that any decision 
can hold for more than the rest of Mr. Nix- 
on’s present term. However, given all the 
current and prospective East-West negotia- 
tions a firm position, if it can be arrived 
at this year, would have a major stabilizing 
effect, it is argued here, 

In addition to the administration study, 
NATO, under Secretary-General Manlio Bro- 
sio, has been doing its own report. 

The Brosio report identifies nine areas 
where NATO should make qualitative im- 
provements. Examples are concrete shelters 
for aircraft, improved mobilization planning 
and new tactical communications including 
a battlefield satellite system. This study will 
be presented at the NATO meeting in De- 
cember. 

European financing of such steps was dis- 
cussed at Tuesday's meeting in Brussels of 
the “Eurogroup” of NATO defense ministers 
but with no clear outcome. 

Among other ideas under study is one to 
have European allies take over such current 
U.S. tasks as manning air defense missiles 
and early warning systems, moves that would 
save foreign exchange. 

But both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
NATO commander Gen. Andrew J. Goodpas- 
ter strongly oppose talk of cutting the “tail” 
of the American divisions now in Europe. 
They argue that such support forces are 
vital for the time when additional U.S. troops 
might be flown to Europe in a crisis situation. 

The JCS and Goodpaster, while hoping to 
hold the current troop level, agree that if 
cuts must be made they should be made in 
combat forces, not in support forces. 

The NSC meeting on Noy. 18 thus is ex- 
pected to bring to a head the long simmering 
battle over the future of U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope, a battle that will not be ended until 
Congress approves the fiscal ’72 budget. 

Mr. Nixon's estimate of what the total 
federal budget can allot to the Pentagon for 
such forces, the degree and amount of sup- 
port forthcoming from the allies, the out- 
come of the SALT talks and a decision on 
how to proceed on discussions with the East 
on Mutual Balanced Force Reductions all 
will play a part in the final Presidential de- 
cisions, 

Those decisions and Congress’ action on 
them will provide a major key to the role 
the United States will play in Europe and 
the world in the coming years. 
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[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, May 14, 
1971] 

“BENIGN NEGLECT” OF THE DOLLAR CRISIS 

Seekers for the roots of the international 
monetary confusion of recent days might 
pause a moment in the United States Senate, 
which is preparing to vote on a measure to 
require a 50 percent cut in American military 
forces in Europe by the end of this year. A 
group of farsighted Senators has been push- 
ing for this goal for a long time; now that 
there is a chance to win, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration is making energetic efforts to kill the 
legislation. 

The reduction in United States commit- 
ments abroad has been of particular interest 
to Senator Symington, and in connection 
with the dollar crisis abroad, he stated last 
week that “if this policy of sending $100,000,- 
000 a day out of this country in a fruitless 
effort to finance most of the rest of the world 
and defend most of the world is not changed, 
the value of the dollar could well continue 
to disintegrate, to the point of catastrophe.” 

Mr. Symington is right, and we do not 
think the argument that troop reductions 
in Europe would imperil the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is valid. Retaining half 
a million men and their dependents in West- 
ern Europe, mostly in Germany, is no real 
protection against a potential invader; it is 
mainly an unjustifiable prop to the prosper- 
ous West German economy. 

The Vietnam war is another big offender. 
Pentagon spending abroad continues to grow. 
United States industry and investment con- 
tinue to expand overseas; tourist spending 
has become a significant factor in the outflow 
of capital. Americans are buying more for- 
eign goods, particularly automobiles from 
Germany and Japan. The United States def- 
icit in the balance of payments was nearly 
11 billion dollars last year—one of the big 
factors that caused foreigners to shy away 
from the dollar. Europeans criticize the U.S. 
attitude toward such deficits as one of 
“benign neglect.” 

While recent European currency adjust- 
ments with respect to the dollar have been to 
some extent technical, the underlying causes 
are not. The dollar is no longer the Rock of 
Gibraltar it was when the present world 
monetary system was set up at Bretton Woods 
in 1944. At that time the U.S. held more than 
half the world’s gold; now there are estimated 
to be four times as many dollars abroad as 
could be covered by the diminished U.S. gold 
reserve. 

Independent piecemeal revaluation of for- 
eign currencies can lead only to more con- 
fusion in world trade and finance, and a 
good case can be made for another Bretton 
Woods to consider new conditions 25 years 
after the end of World War II. Meanwhile the 
Nixon Administration could and should take 
measures such as ending the Indochina war, 
returning most of the troops from West Ger- 
many and Korea and making a real effort to 
fight inflation at home. “Benign neglect” is 
a pretty poor policy. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAYH. What is the pending order 
of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAYH. Did not the Senator from 
Missouri, at the time he made the re- 
quest, suggest that all be included in the 
Recorp after the final disposition of 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The question recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

(This marks the end of the proceed- 
ings which occurred during the remarks 
of Mr. Baym and which by unanimous 
consent were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at this point.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a perfecting amend- 
menk to the Mansfield amendment—No. 
86. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, at the end of line 9, change the 
period to a comma and add “unless here- 
inafter authorized.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. The effect 
of the amendment is to tell the adminis- 
tration that it must reduce our troops 
in Europe to 150,000 by December 31, 
1971, as provided by the Mansfield 
amendment, unless the administration 
can persuade Congress that the number 
should be larger than that. All the 
amendment would do is shift to the 
President the burden of proving or jus- 
tifying a continued larger presence. It 
has the effect of requiring him to come 
back to Congress before December and 
explain why negotiations to reduce the 
number of American troops are not prac- 
ticable. In other words, the administra- 
tion would have from now until Decem- 
ber to ask Congress to authorize the 
continued presence of 300,000 troops in 
Europe. 

It strikes me that this is a perfectly 
proper way to proceed on a matter of 
this kind. They are there, and it is time 
after all these years for the administra- 
tion to justify and make a case for their 
continued presence. 

Mr, President, this matter has been 
thoroughly discussed by the Senator 
from Missouri, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, and others, but in reviewing the 
matter, there came to my attention a 
very interesting speech made on Janu- 
ary 5, 1951 by the late Senator from 
Ohio, the father of the present Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. ROBERT A. TAFT. 

There are a few excerpts from that 
speech that it strikes me would make 
a good contribution to our present dis- 
cussion. I do not think this matter has 
previously been called to the attention 
of the Senate. It has relevance not only 
to the immediate problem of the troops, 
but also to certain aspects of our present 
situation between the executive and leg- 
islative branches. 

Many of us, or at least several— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? There is a lot of shuffling 
around and conversation going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Arkansas will suspend until order is 
restored. 
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The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is very 
interesting. There were a number of us 
who served with the late Senator Taft, 
and we know he was one of the most 
distinguished Members of the Senate, a 
man of great intellect and integrity, and 
also what we would call today a con- 
servative Member of this body. I happen 
to have served with him on the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and knew 
him a little better than one usually knows 
a fellow Senator with whom one does 
not serve on a committee. 

I do not intend to read all of his speech 
but certain aspects of it I think are very 
relevant to the general situation we have 
today. It is all available, of course, in 
the RECORD. 

He said: 

During recent years a theory has devel- 
oped that there shall be no criticism of the 
foreign policy of the administration, that 
any such criticism is an attack on the unity 
of the Nation, that it gives aid and comfort 
to the enemy, and that it sabotages any idea 
of a bipartisan foreign policy for the na- 
tional benefit. I venture to state that this 
proposition is a fallacy and a very dangerous 
fallacy threatening the very existence of the 
Nation. 

But it is part of our American system that 
basic elements of foreign policy shall be 
openly debated. It is said that such debate 
and the differences that may occur give aid 
and comfort to our possible enemies, I think 
that the value of such aid and comfort is 
grossly exaggerated. 

The only thing that can give real aid and 
comfort to the enemy is the adoption of a 
policy which plays into their hands as has 
our policy in the Far East. 

I emphasize that. This is 20 years ago. 

Such aid and comfort can only be pre- 
vented by frank criticism before such a poli- 
cy is adopted. 

Whatever the value of unity, it is also true 
that unity carried to unreasonable extremes 
can destroy a country. The Kaiser achieved 
unity in Germany. Hitler again achieved the 
same unity at the cost of freedom many 
‘years later. Mussolini achieved unity in 
Italy. The leaders of Japan through a meth- 
od of so-called thought control achieved 
unity in Japan. In every case, policies adopted 
by these enforcers of unity led to the de- 
struction of their own country. We have re- 
garded ourselves as safe and a probable vic- 
tor in every war. Today it is just as easy 
for us to adopt a false foreign policy leading 
to the destruction of our people as for any 
other nation to do so. The best safeguard 
against fatal error lies in continuous criti- 
cism and discussion to bring out the truth 
and develop the best program. 


I do not know how it can be said much 
better, and it is just as appropriate today 
as it was when he said it. 

I have referred to the general tendency 
toward secrecy on the part of recent ad- 
ministrations. At Tehran and Yalta we se- 
cretly agreed to a zone of influence for So- 
viet Russia in Europe extending through 
the Baltic states and the Balkans and into 
the eastern zones of Austria and Germany. 
The result was to establish Russia in a posi- 
tion of power in central Europe which today 
threatens the liberty of Western Europe and 
of the United States itself. 

s . . . . 

We see now the beginning of an agreement 
to send a specified number of American 
troops to Europe without that question ever 
having been discussed in the Congress of the 
United States. The Atlantic Pact may have 
committed us to send arms to the other 
members of the pact, but no one ever main- 
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tained that it committed us to send many 
American troops to Europe. A new policy is 
being formulated without consulting the 
Congress or the people. 

In other cases policies have been developed 
to a point where the honor of this country 
is committed before any serious debate by 
the public is permitted. 

s s 7 * s 

More and more it has become customary 
to make agreements instead of treaties thus 
bypassing the power intended to be con- 
ferred on the Senate to pass on the wisdom 
of important principles of foreign policy. 


This reminds me of the Spanish base 
agreement. Last year, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations pleaded with this ad- 
ministration to submit that agreement 
as a treaty. At least, I did. I wrote and I 
talked. They refused, and, as Senators 
know, they executed it without any pub- 
lic hearings or any public discussion. 
There was no real discussion on the floor 
of the Senate, other than by individuals, 
such as the Senator from Missouri and 
myself, and some other members of the 
committee. 

It is still fashionable to meet any criticism 
by cries of isolationism just as Mr. Hoover's 
recent speech has been treated. Criticisms 
are met by the calling of names rather than 
by intelligent debate. 


I do not know how prescient a man 
can be. What he said 20 years ago is 
appropriate to this day. I would think 
that all the Senators on the Republican 
side of the aisle would be extremely 
proud of the foresight and the wisdom 
of Senator Taft, as expressed in this 
speech 20 years ago, on a matter dealing 
with troops to Europe. 

The result of a general practice of secrecy 
in all the initial steps of foreign policy has 
been to deprive the Senate and Congress of 
the substance of the powers conferred on 
them by the Constitution. 


That has been said recently. I want to 
go on with a few words. I think this is 
appropriate to the present debate. 

The principal purpose of the foreign policy 
of the United States is to maintain the lib- 
erty of our people. 


I emphasize 
people.” 

Its purpose is not to reform the entire 
world or spread sweetness and light and eco- 
nomic prosperity to peoples who have lived 
and worked out their own salvation for cen- 
turies, according to their customs, and to the 
best of their ability. 


One passage is more specific—it re- 
lates to a man recently in the news—on 
page 59 of that day’s Recorp. 

In committee— 


This is the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations— 


Secretary Acheson was asked the direct 
question by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]: 

I believe you said earlier in your testimony 
today that it was contemplated that a great 
portion of the armament, or the developed 
armament of Western Europe, in the nations 
of this pact, would be carried under their 
own weight. I presume that that refers also 
to the manpower in their armies. I am in- 
terested in getting the answers as to whether 
or not we are expected to supply substantial 
numbers—by that, I do not mean a thou- 
sand or two, or 500, or anything of that kind, 
but very substantial numbers—of troops and 
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troop organizations, of American troops, to 
implement the land power of Western Eu- 
rope prior to aggression. 

Is that contemplated under article 3, 
where we agree to maintain and develop the 
collective capacity to resist? In other words, 
are we going to be expected to send substan- 
tial numbers of troops over there as a more 
or less permanent contribution to the devel- 
opment of these countries’ capacity to re- 
sist? 

Secretary ACHESON. The answer to that 


question, Senator, is a clear and absolute 
“No.” 


What could be more positive? “A clear 
and absolute ‘No’.” Those are the words 
of then Secretary Acheson. Referring to 
his recent statement, in the light of his 
recent attitude, I would say that was an 
asinine statement. 

Since the sponsors of the treaty backed 
by the State Department took this position, 
they can hardly contend now that we have 
any obligation under the Atlantic Pact to 
send American soldiers to Europe. 


I think this is extremely interesting. 
The whole debate is interesting. He was 
one of the outstanding men of his day. Of 
particular interest is that colloquy be- 
tween Secretary of State Acheson and 
Senator Hickenlooper when the Senator 
asked whether we were expected to send 
troops, our manpower, to Europe under 
the NATO treaty, and the Secretary re- 
plied that the answer to the question 
“is a clear and absolute ‘No’.” 

That is the way Congress, time and 
again, has been befuddled, has been de- 
ceived, and then later charged with hav- 
ing participated in the making of a com- 
mitment. I do not think we are 
committed to keep these troops there any 
longer than Congress thinks it is in our 
interest to do so. That is what this de- 
bate is about. 

I am in favor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana. As I have said, I 
believe that the amendment I have of- 
fered is acceptable to the Senator from 
Montana. All it does is to give the ad- 
ministration an out. It is not simply a 
flat, final direction that there shall be a 
withdrawal. It says to them: 

If you do not come to Congress and get 
authorization for the continued presence of 
300,000 troops, then by December 31 you 
must take out 150,000 of those troops. 


It is the Mansfield amendment pre- 
cisely, except that it does give the ad- 
ministration the option to justify their 
continued presence, which they can do 
by obtaining the approval of Congress, 

Mr. President, since the Senator from 
Mississippi is on his feet and I have his 
attention, I should like to protest, with 
all deference to him, his criticism of the 
Foreign Relations Committee a few mo- 
ments ago, when he seemed to imply that, 
in some way, the Foreign Relations 
Committee is delinquent in its service to 
the Senate by not bringing in bills to 
correct the balance-of-payments ques- 
tion. 

I submit to the Senator that substan- 
tively, at least, that is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I will say indirectly the field 
of policy that the Committee on Armed 
Services has jurisdiction over, in its 
sponsorship and determined and success- 
ful resistance to any efforts to cut down 
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troop levels abroad, has contributed more 
to the imbalance of payments than any- 
thing any other committee has done. 

I do not know what brought up the 
Foreign Relations Committee as being 
responsible for the imbalance in our pay- 
ments. Whatever effort we have tried 
to make within our jurisdiction I believe 
has been directed at lessening activities 
which have contributed to it. We do not 
have jurdisdiction over such things as 
tariffs. When we put a tariff on shoes 
or textiles, or what have you, that does 
not come to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. That is for the Finance Com- 
mittee. That is their particular area. 

I think it is unfair to intimate in some 
mysterious way that because the balance 
of payments does arise in the foreign 
field, that it is a matter for which the 
Foreign Relations Committee has direct 
responsibility to recommend legislation 
to the Senate to cure it. If it did have, 
I assure the Senator from Mississippi 
that I would make the best effort I could 
and do everything within my power to 
cure that situation. 

But now, with regard to this amend- 
ment, inasmuch as we are going to have 
a vote on the amendment itself, I think 
my amendment is acceptable to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. Whether I can get 
unanimous consent to amend it or not 
is another matter. As I understand the 
rules, under the existing situation, and 
I propound a parliamentary inquiry to 
the Chair, will it be in order for me to 
offer this amendment after the substi- 
tute is defeated? Will we then deal di- 
rectly with the Mansfield amendment, 
at which time it will be in order to offer 
my amendment, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
WEICKER). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Therefore, I will 
have made my remarks. I will not take 
any further time. That is why I did it 
under this proceeding. Due to the agree- 
ments we have, I wanted to put into the 
Recorp the statements made by Senator 
Taft, and due to the strict limitation on 
time that prevails on the Mansfield 
amendment, I thought I would make my 
comments now. When I offer my amend- 
ment I will explain it. It is a simple 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled, “The Mansfield Amend- 
ment; Yes,” published in today’s New 
York Times, written by David P. Calleo, 
which I think is one of the most succinct 
and persuasive arguments I have read. 

In a few words, he says that the Mans- 
field amendment is in the interest of this 
country. 

Let me read just two paragraphs: 

Under the circumstances, to argue that we 
should wait for “balanced and mutual force 
reductions” is to miss the point entirely. 
What is needed is an unbalanced and uni- 
lateral reduction of America’s excessive share 
in Western Europe’s ground defense. Above 
all, there is needed a fundamental reform of 
NATO's structure to place the primary re- 
sponsibility for organizing European defense 
upon the European states themselves. 

It is quite understandable that many Euro- 
pean politicians prefer us to continue the 
heavy outlay for their defense. But even if 
they were willing to pay much more of the 
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real cost, why should we? Why should Amer- 
ican youth be turned into condottieri for a 
prosperous Western Europe? 


Mr. President, I commend the entire 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT: YES 
(By David P. Calleo) 

WasHtInctron.—Senator Mansfield’s proposal 
has been treated as an aberration by a 
normally balanced and solid politician. But 
with hindsight, it is Mr. Mansfield who is 
likely to appear the statesman and his oppo- 
nents irresponsible. For there is an excellent 
case to be made for a substantial reduction 
in American forces in Europe. 

The United States is seriously over-extended 
throughout the world. The signs of domestic 
strain are rather obvious, the pressures for a 
reduction of military spending compelling. 
To avoid a disastrous collapse of our whole 
world position, our foreign policy must 
develop a sense of priority and measure. We 
must stop trying to do things for others 
that they can much better do for themselves. 
We should, therefore, devolve our swollen 
responsibilities for security wherever other 
countries are rich and stable enough to 
assume them. There is no serious reason why 
the major nations of Western Europe cannot 
take over from us the primary responsibility 
for their own defense, especially conventional 
defense. It would not be the end of the 
alliance, but its rejuvenation. Britain, France 
and Germany have nearly 1,400,000 men 
under arms. If they believe these forces in- 
adequate, they have ample resources to raise 
more. 

Under the circumstances, to argue that 
we should wait for “balanced and mutual 
force reductions” is to miss the point entirely. 
What is needed is an unbalanced and uni- 
lateral reduction of America’s excessive share 
in Western Europe’s ground defense. Above 
all, there is needed a fundamental reform of 
NATO's structure to place the primary re- 
sponsibility for organizing European defense 
upon the European states themselves. 

It is quite understandable that many 
European politicians prefer us to continue 
the heavy outlay for their defense. But eyen 
if they were willing to pay much more of the 
real cost, why should we? Why should 
American youth be turned into condottieri 
for a prosperous Western Europe? 

Ironically, the heaviest cost falls upon 
Europe’s future. It is in Europe's best inter- 
est, and our own, that the European states 
build among themselves a solid military 
coalition before negotiations for a definitive 
European settlement. By doggedly insisting 
that the Europeans should rely primarily on 
us, instead of each other, we are subsidizing 
European disunity and adyenturism. Indeed, 
our dollar deficit, caused in considerable 
degree by NATO’s costs over the years, now 
threatens the whole structure of that eco- 
nomic community which is Europe’s best 
hope for the future. 

This week will doubtless see a fine and 
heartening display of old faces and old 
slogans. Old comrades will refight the battles 
of yesteryear. Threats will be contained, 
cowardly isolationists squelched, and our 
world responsibilities manfully shouldered. 
But when all the flags are put away, it should 
be painfully obvious that nostalgia for great 
accomplishments in the past is a poor sub- 
stitute for a foreign policy. Senator Mans- 
field, at least, has acted with imagination, 
courage and common sense. It is a pity these 
qualities have become so rare elsewhere in 
the American Government. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
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3 minutes to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the proposal of the distinguished major- 
ity leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) to reduce the 
number of American troops in Europe 
has been a troublesome one for me in 
making a decision as to how I should 
vote. 

To have in Europe 300,000 American 
military personnel, plus 200,000 military 
dependents, 26 years after the ending of 
World War II is, I feel, cause for great 
concern. 

Iam concerned, too, that our European 
allies are doing too little for their own 
defense and are relying too heavily on 
the United States. 

But the fact is that Western Europe 
has been relatively calm these past 20 
years and for this substantial credit 
is due the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, in which the United States 
and West Germany are the dominant 
partners. 

Were the Congress to approve Mr. 
MANSFIELD’sS proposal to reduce American 
troops in Europe 50 percent by the end 
of this year, this inevitably, I feel, would 
have a major, if not a devastating, effect 
on NATO. 

Not until today did I make a firm 
decision as to how I shall vote. I have 
concluded, however, that the proposal 
offered by the distinguished majority 
leader is too severe, too drastic. 

Russia is a grave threat to world peace. 
She has asserted her aggressive in- 
tentions in various areas of the world, 
but she has kept hands off of Western 
Europe, an area of vital concern to the 
United States. 

With Soviet leaders indicating an in- 
terest in negotiating a reduction of both 
Russian and allied troops in Europe, now 
would not seem a desirable time to legis- 
late unilateral withdrawal. 

My judgment suggests that in casting 
votes today on the issue of troops in Eu- 
rope, that if I am to err, I had best err on 
the side of caution. A peaceful Europe 
is of the utmost importance to the United 
States. 

While I shall vote against Senator 
Mansfield’s proposal, I feel it has served 
a good purpose. It has dramatically fo- 
cused attention on the widely-held view 
that our allies throughout the world must 
begin to do more for themselves. 

The United States cannot continue 
indefinitely the tremendous worldwide 
burden which we are now carrying. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Virginia and commend 
him for a sound statement. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall take only 
a few minutes on the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

First of all, let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) that I am sure the record 
will show that my remarks concerning 
the balance of payments, in the absence 
of committee recommendations, referred 
primarily to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator said 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
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Mr. STENNIS. And then, in the same 
breath almost, in referring to economic 
matters, military aid and troops. I re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I may interject 
there, the Senator knows that for the 
past. several years I have opposed that 
personally as much as I could, and the 
Senator from Mississippi and others 
have supported it here on the floor of 
the Senate and have overridden me. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has been a long time 
since I have supported foreign aid. 

Let me make clear to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr, Lona) that 
my remarks were carefully made and 
with great respect to all committees, and 
I said so. If I may make my point here, 
as the Senator from Louisiana was not 
in the Chamber at that time, I was talk- 
ing about solving the problems of our 
balance of payments and the interna- 
tional policies of Western Europe with 
amendments from the floor rather than 
by thorough, thought-out hearings and 
presentation, reporting, and a bill. That 
was the way to go it, as I recommended, 
and say now. This problem is so great 
that no committee has been able to bring 
us a bill to solve it. That was said in a 
friendly way. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Finance 
Committee has been trying to do some 
things along that line. We passed the 
Interest Equalization Act, to try to stop 
the outflow of American investment dol- 
lars to Europe, seeking a high interest 
rate. We are bringing the Sugar Act out 
some time soon, which will help a little 
bit with the situation. 

We on the Commerce Committee last 
year passed a maritime bill to strengthen 
our merchant marine and try to help 
some with the situation. We reported 
out of the Finance Committee last year 
trade measures that would help with 
this situation. 

It is not our fault that the bill we re- 
ported out to help our trade balance did 
not help that situation. We in the Fi- 
nance Committee are aware of the situ- 
ation and are trying to do something 
about it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator had the vote of the Senator 
from Mississippi right down the line and 
probably the Senator’s own vote. 

Just another word about the merits of 
the Senator’s proposal which adds the 
words on line 9 of page 2, and that re- 
fers, I take it, to the military personnel, 
and not to the money. It refers to the 
appropriated funds in that same section 
B. But the Senator's amendment relates 
to the troops, as I understand it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, un- 
less there is the usual authority to keep 
them there which would justify the ap- 
propriations. I do not see that there 
should be any misunderstanding about 
what that means. 

Mr. STENNIS. My point is that it 
makes it clearer that that would be the 
law anyway. If this amendment becomes 
law, it cuts off 150,000 troops. There 
could not be any more unless authorized 
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by law. That is my quick interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It makes it very 
clear that they have from now until the 
end of the year to justify the continued 
presence of these troops. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, that was 
my analysis of it. I wanted to put that 
in the Recorp. We have never by law put 
a troop limitation on troops in any for- 
eign country we were cooperating with. 
There is none in Vietnam. There has 
never been any in Europe that I am ad- 
vised of. I cannot remember any. How- 
ever, there was a sense of the Senate 
resolution by the former Senator Con- 
nally from Texas, I am advised. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi keeps saying 
things that lead one to the belief that 
this is not a matter that ought to be con- 
sidered on the floor. That just is not so. 

I do not want to repeat this too often, 
but I know that a lot of Senators come 
and go. This is an old matter that has 
been up before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The committee has given it 
attention. We did approve a resolution— 
I do not think it was a resolution in 
this field—that this should be reduced. 

The original resolution before the sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee under the direction of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri went into this mat- 
ter in extenso. A very valuable report 
was prepared by that subcommittee in- 
dicating that there were some 3,000 bases 
all around the world, 380 of them major 
bases. 

This is outrageous extravagance. It is 
often referred to as the Pincus report. He 
was the staff man who wrote it. It very 
strongly recommended that these troops 
be brought home. 

This is not something that has arisen 
out of the thin air. The Senator from 
Mississippi knows very well that the 
Symington subcommittee and other 
committees have thought about this mat- 
ter and about how terrible it is for us to 
impoverish ourselves by supporting bases 
all the way around the world from Ice- 
land to St. Helena and in between. We 
have bases of varying sizes. This is not 
new. 

Mr. President, we should not be sub- 
ject to the accusation that this has come 
up on the floor of the Senate and has 
taken Senators by surprise. The Senator 
from Montana mentioned in his state- 
ment that he has been suggesting this for 
10 years, From time to time there has 
been action on it, reports of committees, 
and so on. It is not new. I do not believe 
we should be accused of springing some- 
thing on the Senate without notice. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as I 
understand the effect of the Senator’s 
amendment, itis that if between the time 
the resolution is passed, if passed, and 
December 31, the administration feels 
that 150,000 is too severe a cut, they can 
come in and justify 75,000 or justify 
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none, or justify 50,000, whatever the case 
happens to be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Whatever they 
think they can justify. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes of the Senator from Arkansas 
have expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So am I. 

Mr. PASTORE. And I shall vote for 
the Mansfield amendment. But I am a 
little bit disturbed about the number of 
150,000, as to whether it is an arbitrary 
figure and whether it should be more or 
less. However, I think the matter is to be 
discovered and decided. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri and I paid a visit to Europe not 
too long ago. While publicly, many of our 
leading military men will not talk about 
the commitment of the United States 
vis-a-vis the commitments of our allies, 
they will say privately almost to the man 
that our allies should be doing more than 
they are doing. 

I do not believe that the resolution of 
this very important matter should be 
made by some of the hocus-pocus amend- 
ments that have been proposed here to- 
day and have been voted upon. I think 
the question is very clear. Either the 
President does the job or Congress will 
have to do it. If we do not accept the 
Mansfield amendment, we have to go 
along with the Mathias amendment that 
admonishes the President to do some- 
thing about it. I think that is the weaker 
procedure to adopt. I am for the Mans- 
field amendment. And I believe that any 
ambiguity that might have existed has 
been dealt with by the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

This is what we are up against. We 
have been talking about the balance of 
payments. I do not think it has a great 
deal to do with this problem. We have 
been talking about the commitments of 
other countries vis-a-vis the Americans. 
I do not think that is the crux of the 
problem. 

The problem is that the peril still ex- 
ists in Europe. Europe should be fortified 
and should be militarily strong enough 
to be a supplement to the deterrent 
power that exists in America. The only 
question that has to be resolved is what 
should be America’s participation as 
compared to the allies. We have been at 
the top for 26 years. We have lived up to 
our commitment. As a matter of fact, we 
are committed up to our necks. But our 
allies have been derelict in meeting their 
commitments. 

When we made our commitment 26 
years ago, Europe was broke and we were 
booming. The picture has now been re- 
versed. I read in the paper the other day 
that American businessmen tried to pay 
their hotel bill in Geneva. The Ameri- 
can dollars were rejected, The American 
dollar has lost its integrity in Europe. 
Why is that? It is because of the fact 
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that we have been dealing with this 
proposition for the last 26 years. 

Last December the ministers of the 
NATO alliance met and agreed to come 
up with about $1 billion in a very vague 
way over the period of the next 5 years. 
What prompted that? The one thing that 
prompted that was the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

If they could do a little more in De- 
cember, why have they not been doing 
it for the 26 Decembers before? 

In Germany, with a population of 
90 million people, they are importing 
2,700,000 foreign workers. They are im- 
porting workers while we are looking 
for jobs. That is the situation. That is 
what we are trying to cure here. I do 
not care how we do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not care whether the President does it or 
whether we do it. But let someone do it 
before we go broke—before we go broke. 

I am telling the Senate that we have 
217,000 military people in West Germany 
and we have 500,000 dependents in West 
Germany. The balance of payments, of 
course, is reflecting this. But that is not 
the whole answer. 

The answer here is, “Yes, America’s se- 
curity is involved but so is the security 
of our allies, and even more so because 
they are under the gun.” 

Yes, we must be committed, but why 
should they not be more committed? 
Why have they not lived up to their 
obligation? That is all we are trying to 
do here. We are trying to promote a lit- 
tle equity. We are not pulling out all 
our troops. We have men there picking 
up butts and painting flag poles and 
they should be home with their families 
doing their jobs in America. We are over- 
committed. That is the problem today. 
Let us bring about some semblance of 
equity. 

If the number of troops should be 150,- 
000, let it be 150,000; if it should be 50,- 
ere let it be 50,000; but let them prove 


That is all I have to say, and I hope 
there will be some sense in the Senate 
this afternoon. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the galleries that expres- 
sions of approval or disapproval are not 
permitted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. I shall 
withdraw my amendment now and offer 
it on the Mansfield amendment when 
that amendment is the pending business. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he does? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much time 
does the Senator request? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Three minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to join the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island in the 
trip to Europe last month he just 
described. Based on what we found out 
over there, and what was told us, not in 
the formal briefings, but informally by 
people in the military, I would hope the 
Senate gives full consideration to the 
logic of his remarks. 

I would associate myself with what the 
Senator from Rhode Island said. The 
truth is that there are no people more 
convinced we have been outtraded and 
are being outtraded when it comes to 
the defense of Europe and the so called 
free world than the people of the Mili- 
tary Establishment in Europe who repre- 
sent the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
while it is against the Rules for the 
visitors in the galleries to applaud, it is 
not against the rules for me to speak on 
their behalf and congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island for a very great 
statement on a most important subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has been withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I did 
not yield back my time. I wish to use 
some time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
withhold my request. I thought the Sen- 
ator had concluded his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest and under- 
standing to the speech of the Senator 
from Arkansas, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and also to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore). Their speeches have 
strong and emotional appeal. They at- 
tract interest immediately when ways are 
suggested to save money, and to have a 
favorable effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. It is an appealing argument, but 
it ignores many issues. 

I would say that for those of us who 
have argued on prior amendments that 
it would be unwise to make unilateral re- 
ductions before there has been oppor- 
tunity for negotiating for mutual troop 
reductions with the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact forces, our argument on 
prior amendments applies with equal 
strength to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, this year the military 
authorization bill and the appropriation 
bill will provide funds for troops in 
Europe. There will be an opportunity this 
year in hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services, tc review the posi- 
tion of the administration concerning 
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the number of troops necessary for 
NATO. We do not have to wait until next 
year. I suggest further that if, as in 1951, 
it should be considered a matter of such 
importance for the military security of 
our country and to our foreign policy, 
why should not the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services hold joint hearings. 

The Senator from Arkansas referred 
to the position of the late and great Sen- 
ator Taft, who was a member of the Sen- 
ate in 1951. He stated correctly the posi- 
tion of Senator Taft. I was not in the 
Senate at the time, but I recall the hear- 
ings, was a witness myself, and I might 
say that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and those who argue here today 
for Senator Taft’s position opposed Sen- 
ator Taft in those days. I was opposed at 
the time. That does not mean his posi- 
tion was incorrect. That does not mean 
one cannot change his views. I simply 
point that out to recall the historical 
facts. 

I emphasize that our arguments 
against prior amendments apply with 
equal strength to this amendment. It 
would determine at this time a reduction 
to 150,000 men, with a condition subse- 
quent attached. If this amendment 
should be agreed to, a force of 150,000 
men will be the force on December 31, 
1971, unless a condition subsequent oc- 
curs—that is, a decision made by the 
Congress prior to December 31 of this 
year, that some other force level is ap- 
propriate. It is in effect the Mansfield 
amendment, but confusing. 

In my judgment, if we are to enter 
into negotiations dealing with mutual 
force reductions, this amendment would 
give a signal in advance that 150,000 
could be our force level. So I suggest that 
the amendment would have an unfavor- 
able effect upon negotiations. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall turn to 
the argument of a great and eloquent 
speaker and a great man, the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I know all of us have 
been interested this week by the appear- 
ance, for lobbying purposes—and that is 
not evil per se—of some of our leaders 
20 years ago during the establishment of 
NATO. They were great figures in their 
day, and great men, and they are good 
and great men today. But I do not think 
the Senator from Montana was very 
much worried about their appearance in 
the Senate, because I do not think they 
hurt his cause very much. But that does 
not mean that those men are of no in- 
terest to us. They had much to do with 
the security of this country. 

I recall that only 3 years ago, in one 
night, 20 Soviet divisions—perhaps it 
was 24; I know it was more than 20— 
seized Czechoslovakia in 24 hours and 
wiped out—I hope not forever—any 
glimmer of hope of the people of that 
country had for an independent country 
and life. 

I remember the caption of one story 
from Czechoslovakia. One student said, 
“We were happy for a time.” 

I am not a cold-war warrior. I think 
Senators know that. But the invasion oc- 
curred, and at the same time Brezhnev 
proclaimed his doctrine that the Soviet 
Union had the authority to intervene in 
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any country that had a so-called “so- 
cialist” government to preserve the so- 
cialist system. 

How many countries may be added in 
the future? Suppose there is a temporary 
establishment of a so-called socialist gov- 
ernment in other countries. To how 
many countries would that doctrine 
apply? 

The Soviets have increased their 
strength in the Mediterranean. Many in 
this body have reacted very strongly with 
respect to Israel. And now when condi- 
tions are better in the Mideast, when the 
Secretary of State has been able to help 
secure a cease-fire and some hope for 
peace, there is less concern about the 
increasing Soviet strength. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have 2 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. But with these positive 
efforts being made by our country and 
other countries, to come to some-settle- 
ment of grave questions in Europe, ques- 
tions affecting our country, I think it un- 
wise to take this unilateral step, by what- 
ever amendment is offered, without a 
first effort to secure mutual force re- 
ductions. 

I will make another point and then I 
shall close. It is on the question of nu- 
clear power. The effort of NATO for a 
balance of conventional strength is de- 
signed to arrive at a position of deter- 
rence to prevent war, to prevent the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons, that could 
lead to strategic nuclear weapons—a 
war which, of course, would blot out 
civilization, as we know it, and the life 
of millions and millions, and hundreds 
of millions of people all over the world. 

To reduce forces without a similar re- 
duction on the other side would lead to 
the old “tripwire”’ nuclear policy, which 
means simply there is no time to negoti- 
ate, to resist, if by accident or design, a 
military movement occurs. An awful de- 
cision would be compelled whether we 
should resort to tactical nuclear weapons. 
We hope that decision will never have to 
be made, for it could lead to strategic 
nuclear weapons but without some bal- 
ance of conventional forces is main- 
tained, it might be faced. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to ask 
the Senator a question. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator says 
this is giving aid and comfort to a coun- 
try with whom we are not at war, if we 
withdraw 100,000 troops. Yet to another 
country, with whom we are at war, would 
we not be giving aid and comfort if we 
were to withdraw our forces from South 
Vietnam? Does the Senator think we 
would be giving aid and comfort to North 
Vietnam if we withdraw 100,000 troops 
from South Vietnam? We are not at war 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator knows I 
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am in favor of withdrawal of troops from 
Vietnam—of all of our troops from Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why not withdraw 
them from Germany? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator’s statement 
is a non sequitur. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The statement of 
the Senator from Kentucky is a non 
sequitur. 

Mr. COOPER. Because we made a mis- 
take in Vietnam, in a place which is not 
in our interest, I do not see why we 
should withdraw from Western Europe 
where we do have an interest, and where 
we have strong historical, cultural, and 
economic connections. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Europeans have 
a greater interest than we have. 

Mr. COOPER. They are supplying 
more troops than we are. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to join the Senator from Kentucky 
in his cogent, and rational argument. 

When we talk about force reductions, 
we are not just talking about the Army. 
When we refer to a substantial reduc- 
tion of our forces in NATO, we are also 
talking about the Air Force and the 6th 
Fleet, the Mediterranean shield. It is the 
6th Fleet which offers the best oppor- 
tunity for a negotiated settlement be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries, 
more so than any other physical force 
we now have. We are in other words talk- 
ing about all kinds of forces which would 
be affected by an across-the-board cut. 

I wonder how a Senator would react 
on the floor if someone proposed a uni- 
lateral cut of 50 percent in our nuclear 
weapons arsenal in the face of Soviet 
power. 

What we should be talking about, in- 
stead, is mutual balanced force reduc- 
tions. I happen to believe in arms control. 
I believe in scaling down the arms race 
wherever and whenever we can. I be- 
lieve, for instance, we should try to ar- 
rive at an agreement with the Soviet 
Union on a reduction of ABM’s, MIRV’s 
and other offensive weapons. But I do 
not believe in giving away our power be- 
fore we negotiate an agreement. I do 
not believe in unilateral disarmament, 
not if it means disarming at the risk of 
our security and the security of our 
allies. 

The NATO and Warsaw Pact forces 
are now in a position of parity. One of 
the most delicate instruments of deter- 
rence that the world has ever known is 
the balance in force capabilities which 
has been achieved between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces. Of all the times 
when it is untimely to be talking about 
a unilateral reduction in our forces, it 
is now Brezhnev and Kosygin, in great 
part as a response to the economic needs 
of their own country, say that we ought 
to be negotiating a mutual reduction of 
forces in Europe. And here we are in 
the Senate considering pellmell that we 
are going to cut our forces in half. 

I do think it makes sense to reduce 
armaments in this fashion. I do think 


it makes sense to negotiate from a posi- 


tion of strength and determination to cut 
back on armaments and on our Armed 
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Forces. But I submit that we ought to be 
very careful where we are going and what 
we are doing. 

The most delicate negotiations this 
Nation has ever known are taking place 
between Germany and the Soviet 
Union—hopefully to normalize their re- 
lations. Delicate negotiations are taking 
place between Israel and the Arab states, 
backed by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, on the Middle East. It is 
all one package, and if we start to un- 
ravel carelessly part of it, we may arrive 
at the negotiating table without any 
hope of arriving at an equitable settle- 
ment. 

I am not here pleading for President 
Nixon. On the contrary, I am pleading 
for a foreign policy of the United States 
that will preserve peace, that will arrive 
at negotiated settlements, that will re- 
duce nuclear armaments, between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union, and that will 
hopefully reduce the terrible burden of 
defense. But I do not think we will 
achieve what we should be seeking by 
this kind of legislation. I, therefore, 
think this amendment and all like it 
should be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
debate is getting pretty theoretical. The 
Senator from Kentucky, who knows well 
the respect and affection I have for him, 
compares the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
by 20 Russian divisions with what is now 
going on in Europe where we have 7,000 
nuclear weapons, and which was testi- 
fied to years ago. We now know also 
that number has been increased. 

To say what is suggested in the Mans- 
field amendment is unilateral disarma- 
ment, I say with great respect to my col- 
league and friend from Minnesota, is 
pretty ridiculous. We have had, for over 
a quarter of a century, a force we were 
assured, when it went in, would stay in 
Europe for some 18 months at the most. 
In connection with that force we have a 
quarter million hostages, women and 
children. 

I have had many surprises in my life, 
but none greater than that occasioned by 
obtaining knowledge of the lethal quality 
of our nuclear position in Germany ob- 
tained on this trip with the chairman ob- 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As a result of that trip, the idea that, 
to protect the American dollar, we can- 
not reduce by 50 percent the conventional 
forces we have in Europe, without it be- 
ing called unilateral disarmament, when 
we are leaving there, under American 
control, 7,000 ostensibly tactical nuclear 
warheads many of which are infinitely 
stronger than the bombs which wiped out 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, is also 
incredible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 minutes on the Mans- 
field amendment to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would say to the 
able Senator from Minnesota it is clear 
to me that soon we must decide whether 
a viable economy, with a sound dollar, 
is also important to national security; 
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along with morale possessed by people 
of this country. When you read a story 
like the article by Stewart Alsop, heroin 
problems in Vietnam, in this week’s 
Newsweek, entitled, “Worse than Mylai,” 
and you see what is happening to young 
Americans as we did in Germany, first 
hand, it would appear we are preparing 
for far greater casualties of another sort. 
I think talking about unilateral disarma- 
ment in this connection is unfortunate, 
may I say to my beloved friend from 
Minnesota. 

The way to keep this country strong 
is not to have a lot of ground troops in 
Europe. An equal part of our real strength 
lies in our economy and the soundness 
of our dollar, above all, in the faith of 
our people in their Government. That 
faith is being lost by some people. That 
is clear. What is more clear, and I know 
the Senator from Rhode Island will agree, 
is faith being lost by our young people 
over there. 

Senators should have heard the ser- 
geant on a television show in this coun- 
try, with his colonel agreeing with him, 
a young sergeant who among other 
things stated 85 percent of his outfit used 
dope. This was in Germany. 

If we want to disarm unilaterally, let 
us take the nuclear umbrella away from 
Europe. That, of course, I would oppose. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. How about these ad- 
vertisements that are appearing in the 
newspapers, “Join the Army and take a 
vacation in Germany”? 

[Laughter in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the galleries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does so advise the occupants of the 
galleries. The point made by the Senator 
from West Virginia is correct. Expres- 
sions of approval or disapproval by those 
in the galleries are not permitted. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas wish 
to withdraw his amendment at this 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not for the moment. 
The Senator from West Virginia has a 
request to make. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the time on the Mansfield 
amendment, I yield 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

Mr. GRAVEL. Just to bring up one 
point that was raised. The amendment 
of the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) has an enclosure that he in- 
troduced in the Record today, that he 
offered as an amendment. It was an 
amendment prepared by Edward King, 
who used to be a military staff planner. 
It is very specific that the recommenda- 
tion for the 150,000 cut is 100,000 for the 
two combat divisions and their immedi- 
ate forces that serve them, plus 50,000 
from the logistical table. So it would not 
address itself at all to the Navy or to 
the nuclear establishment that exists 
there in Western Europe. So I think the 
fear that that might occur should be laid 
aside. 
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The other point is the problem of ne- 
gotiations. We will not be negotiating, in 
any event, on a man-for-man basis, be- 
cause the Soviet contingency far out- 
weighs ours, and a man-for-man basis 
would be insignificant, even if it meant 
taking out 300,000 Soviet troops, since 
that would still leave 500,000 Soviet 
troops there. So negotiations would have 
to be on a relative basis; and, of course, 
on a relative basis it could occur just as 
well after the 150,000 reduction as before. 

As to a point I had raised, which was 
that we have a disparity of figures that 
have been offered, between the figures 
offered by the majority leader as to troop 
levels and the figures offered by the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, those figures have yet to be rec- 
onciled. 

I think the thing that should be kept 
in mind with respect to the negotiations 
is that the administration had ample 
time a year ago in which to respond to 
the Russians and develop negotiations. 
It was not done at that time. The ad- 
ministration had ample time after March 
30 to come forward with a plan of nego- 
tiations, and the silence was deafening. 
It was only as a result of the Mansfield 
amendment that there is any credibility 
at all to the thought of negotiations. 

I would hope that with the passage of 
this amendment, actual, concrete nego- 
tiations would take place, and in the ab- 
sence of that, I think we will see the 
record of the past 10 years repeated, and 
that has been a record, as far as the 
United States is concerned, of unilateral 
withdrawal, because we have withdrawn, 
in the last 10 years, 134,000 troops out of 
NATO. There has been no gnashing of 
teeth over that, and there need be no 
gnashing of teeth with further with- 
drawal. 

The reason why I feel we can only 
take solace presently in the Mansfield 
amendment is that this administration 
has gone on record, at least by implica- 
tion, that it does not really want to nego- 
tiate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alaska has expired. 

Does the Senator from Mississippi yield 
time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, from the time on the Mansfield 
amendment, if the Chair wishes to rec- 
ognize the Senator from California, I 
yield him 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from California is recognized. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
sense a deeply disturbing undercurrent 
through this debate on the size of our 
NATO forces, an undercurrent flowing 
both on the Senate floor and in the re- 
action to the Senate debate in America 
in the press, as well as in Europe in the 
NATO countries. To be concise, and to 
save the time of the Senate, I have made 
a few notes, and I shall refer to them as 
I comment on what disturbs me about 
the situation we are grappling with. 

There appears to be a tacit under- 
standing on both sides of the Atlantic 
that a sizable number of American troops 
must be stationed on the Continent 
as a kind of human tripwire to assure 
our intervention in the event of a Soviet 
invasion of Western Europe. 
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The theory seems to be that thousands 
of Americans must be engaged in mortal 
combat and many killed in the first days 
of such an invasion, else we will not 
intercede. And that the larger the size of 
this human tripwire, the more human 
flesh it contains, the more confident our 
friends and allies will be, and the more 
hesitant the Russians. 

I find this concept utterly repellent. 
It is morally grotesque. If it is right for 
the United States to intercede in an at- 
tack on our European allies, then we 
should intercede even if no Americans 
were killed in that attack. Moreover, even 
if we were to accept—as I do not—the 
underlying callousness and cynicism of 
this approach, the concept would still be 
strategically fallacious and self-defeat- 


To begin with, I am appalled by the 
image of 300,000 Americans being offered 
up as sacrificial hostages ir a new, per- 
verted version of earnest money to reas- 
sure our friends that we will keep our 
pledge. I am shocked each time our for- 
eign friends interpret any effort to re- 
duce the number of hostages as hard evi- 
dence that we do indeed intend to go 
back on our word. 

What kind of friends are these, any- 
way? What kind of opinion do they have 
of us, to think that we do not value hu- 
man lives unless they are American 
lives? That we would not consider the 
lives of other free men worthy of our 
concern in the event of Soviet aggres- 
sion? And that only the on-the-spot 
slaughter of young Americans could pro- 
voke us to act in our own best interests? 

And what kind of alliance is this? Is 
it based solely on European self-interest? 
Or is it based equally on what the United 
States considers to be in its national in- 
terest and in the interest of world peace? 

If we believe that a Soviet invasion of 
Western Europe would threaten us and 
upset world stability—as most assuredly 
it would—then we should, and we would, 
respond to that aggression, promptly and 
effectively. I think the Russians know 
this, even if our allies do not. 

In that case, what purpose does it 
serve to have 300,000 Americans sta- 
tioned in Europe to bear the brutal brunt 
of any initial Soviet onslaught? 

More than morality is involved here. 
There is real peril that the human trip- 
wire is a self-triggering device that 
could actually bring about the military 
situation it is supposedly designed to 
avert. 

Three hundred thousand of the best 
trained, best armed troops in the world, 
stationed in combat readiness on the 
very borders of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, is provocative. At the very least, a 
force that size increases the chances of 
accidental military collision, of a small 
incident becoming rapidly magnified into 
a major confrontation. 

Those who subscribe to the trip-wire 
strategy declare that it offers us flexi- 
bility—a way to resist aggression without 
resorting to all-out nuclear retaliation. 
The fact is, however, that the great ar- 
mies of NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
standing across an imaginary line in 
Europe are as dated as the cavalry that 
tried to stand up to the Nazi panzer di- 
visions in Poland. Our troops in Europe 
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are armed with nuclear tactical weapons, 
as the Senator from Missouri just 
pointed out. So, presumably, are the 
Warsaw Pact forces. 

The tripwire strategy relies on our 
tactical nuclear weapon. 

Our smallest tactical weapon is the 
Davy Crockett, a cannon with a crew of 
five. It has been called the ‘‘keystone of 
the Allied defense line.’ The Davy 
Crockett has a force somewhat less than 
the Hiroshima bomb that burned 7 
square miles, killed 78,150, injured 37,425, 
and left 176,987 homeless, foodless, or 
sick. The city was 60-percent destroyed. 

Our other tactical nuclear weapons 
are even more powerful than the Hiro- 
shima bomb. 

A few years ago, NATO held war 
games in north Germany with simulated 
nuclear tactical weapons. Later, an 
analysis was made by Britain’s top mili- 
tary scientist, Sir Solly Zuckerman. He 
discovered a human fact of war. A unit 
commander will tend to overemploy 
weapons to insure victory. Relatively 
low powered tactical nuclear weapons, 
like the Davy Crockett, are soon put 
aside, and higher caliber tactical 
weapons are used. 

In the NATO exercises, three army 
corps took part. The battle area was 
open ground with no large cities. Yet 
so heavy was the destruction that the 
fighting lasted only 3 days. Weapons 
of 15 to 20 kilotons, that is, of the Hiro- 
shima size, were used. Every tactical 
firing would destroy a town and wipe out 
from one to 12 battle groups, as a rule. 
Both sides “used” 20 to 50 megatons in 
500 to 1,000 strikes. 

If the bombs had burst in the air, 
the homes of 314 million would have been 
destroyed. Ground bursts would have cut 
the property damage in two. 

The human casualties would have 
been half a million killed or fatally in- 
jured. Five million more would have 
been seriously harmed by radiation. The 
entire area would have been so soaked 
with radiation that no armies could 
have moved. They would have had to 
flee. There would have been in the area 
only burned and ruined towns, radio- 
active land, food, and water. 

John Strachey, the former British 
Secretary of State for War, wrote that 
the introduction of the tactical nuclear 
weapons has indeed taken the lid off 
the bottle. He said: 

Tt is leading to a kind of situation in which 
the NATO forces in Europe, partly because 
of the nature of their equipment and even 
more because of the nature of their training, 
will feel themselves unable to undertake 
more than a border skirmish without the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. 


In the hope that we could evade total 
nuclear warfare and destruction, we de- 
cided to keep 300,000 ground troops in 
Europe. But this will not stop devastat- 
ing nuclear war, if war ever begins. If 
there is a war between East and West in 
Europe, the side that is losing or thinks 
it will lose will undoubtedly use the tac- 
tical weapons. That is why we have ours 
there. 

So our troops in Europe, in case of war, 
are targets for almost certain death or 
radiation poisoning. They cannot win, 
they can only destroy and be destroyed. 
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Before this murderous insanity goes 
any further we should reduce our NATO 
forces. We should recognize that there 
is no true security for us or for anyone 
in a world in which nuclear weapons are 
on the loose. We should set to the 
task of providing world leadership toward 
peace through world law. 

Do some of our leaders feel that they 
must use a trip-wire force to insure that 
we will keep our commitment to our 
NATO allies? Are we busily preparing for 
a day when we may be in the same posi- 
tion in Europe as we are now in South- 
east Asia? A day when we will be told 
that millions of Americans must die for 
those 300,000, just as we are being told 
now that still more Americans must die 
in Indochina so that the deaths of the 
55,000 already killed there will, somehow, 
have been “worthwhile”? 

One such horror is more than enough 
in the lifetime of any nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CRANSTON. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from the time on the Mansfield 
amendment 

Mr. CRANSTON. But if that is what 
some of our leaders think, if that is why 
they insist on 300,000 American troops on 
European soil, their perspective, in my 
judgment, is dangerously distorted. 

For the fact is, the whole structure of 
the trip-wire concept is built on false 
assumptions. The fact is, we do not need 
such an immoral mechanism to forcibly 
link Europe’s destiny with ours. The fact 
is, we are inextricably linked—by past 
history and heritage, and by present 
politics and economics. 

A free, independent Europe is, in fact, 
vital to America’s survival and to world 
peace; a free Europe and a free America 
stand or fall together. 

That is the real meaning of NATO, 
that is why we are in the alliance, that is 
why we will unhesitatingly honor our 
commitment should that dark day ever 
come that we are called upon to do so; 
not to avenge the blood of American 
hostages, but to defend American free- 
dom. 

Our European allies and those of our 
leaders who presume otherwise do the 
American people a grave injustice. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield the remainder of his time 
to me so that I can place in the Recorp 
figures to substantiate the case he has 
just made? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted to 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute to place these 
figures in the Recorp? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, from the time on the 
Mansfield amendment, 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table prepared by the 
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Institute. for Strategic Studies, 1970, 
wherein it contravenes the statement 
made yesterday by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services—that is, 
NATO has the equivalent in armored 
divisions, 8; Warsaw Pact, 31; infantry, 
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mechanized and airborne, NATO, 16; 
Warsaw Pact, 38. It goes on to give every 
interesting figures. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


NATO AND WARSAW PACT FORCES, GROUND FORMATIONS 


Northern and Central Europe 


Category NATO 


Southern Europe 


Warsaw 
Pact 


(Of which 
USSR.) 


Ground forces available to commanders in peace- 
time (in division equivalents): 


If French formations (not part of NATO's 
integrated commands) are included they 
would add two mechanized divisions to the 
NATO totals. All the forces of Warsaw Pact 
countries are included, though the military 
value of some of them may be suspect for po- 
litical reasons. 

MANPOWER 

A comparison of formations is not by it- 

self sufficient however, since NATO forma- 


Northern and Central Europe 


Category NATO 


Combat and direct support troops available____._ 580 


Source: Institute for Strategic Studies, 1970, 


If French forces are included the NATO 
figure for Northern and Central Europe 
would be increased by perhaps 40,000. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is withdrawn. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose a perfecting amendment to the 
pending Mansfield proposal. On page 2, 
line 9, I would strike the figure “150,000” 
and insert in its place the figure 
“250,000”. I send that amendment to the 
desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on all substitute and perfecting 
amendments, with the exception of the 
Mathias substitute and a possible sub- 
stitute which may be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), be 
limited to 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between the mover of the 
amendment and the majority leader or 
his designee. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I assume that 
the proposal relates to amendments to 
the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 
I do not object. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho pre- 
sents a considerably different amend- 
ment from what has been had from the 
Senator from Montana. I am very anx- 
ious for the bill to move along. I would 
like to see the amendment debated under 


19 
21 


tions are much larger than those of the War- 
saw Pact. It is necessary to take account of 
this difference in size and also of the com- 
bat troops in formations higher than divi- 
sions and those men who directly support 
them. Figures calculated on this basis—and 
the calculation can only be an approximate 
and arbitrary one—give the following com- 
parison for forces in peacetime (figures are 
in thousands) : 


Southern Europe 


Warsaw (Of which 


Warsaw 
Pact U.S.S.R.) 


(Of which 
Pact 


NATO U.S.S.R.) 


900 585 370 75 


the agreement as much as we can and 
dispose of it. So I think the way to move 
the bill along—this is my opinion—and 
to get to the vote is to have a certain 
time on the amendment and then vote. 
I do not think that 15 minutes, though, 
to each side would be sufficient. I am 
willing to debate it and yield back some 
time, if we have any left, but, for this 
amendment, and under the present ar- 
rangement, I object. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, with 
the exception of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), and the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
MATHIAS), and possibly the substitute to 
be offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. DomInicx), that time on all addi- 
tional perfecting amendments and sub- 
stitutes be limited each to 30 minutes, to 
be equally divided between the mover of 
such perfecting amendment or substitute 
and the distinguished majority leader or 
his designee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am very much in- 
terested in moving the bill along but I 
am not going to enter into an agreement 
that way until I know what is in the 
amendments. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority whip yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wonder whether it 
would not be possible now to identify 
which amendments will be offered. We 
certainly have done that on many other 
occasions. We have had it clearly indi- 
cated what amendments there were and 
we have provided for appropriate alloca- 
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tions of time. Have we reached the point 
now where we could do that? 

Mr: BYRD of West Virginia. I think we 
have. Mr. President, I personally know 
of no perfecting amendments in addition 
to those which have been mentioned and 
I also know of no substitutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. For my side of the aisle, 
I can say that other than the amend- 
ments and substitutes the majority whip 
has just mentioned, there are none that 
Iam aware of. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may interject there, 
we had the matter of inserting three 
words in the Mathias amendment for 
which unanimous consent has already 
been obtained. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Mississippi 
allow us to get to an agreement, as I 
know of no other perfecting amendments 
or substitutes? I thought it would be well 
to propound such a request, just to limit 
time on any perfecting amendments that 
may suddenly be brought in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Is the Senator from West 
Virginia reinstituting his unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. STENNIS. Suppose the Senator 
from West Virginia inquires if anyone 
else on the floor wants to introduce an 
amendment here or knows of one pro- 
spectively to be introduced? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
propound that inquiry now, as to wheth- 
er any Senators presently on the floor 
plan to introduce a substitute or a per- 
fecting amendment to the Mansfield 
amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator from 
West Virginia will yield there, I, of 
course, intend to reintroduce one. I do 
not expect to debate it, but the one I just 
withdrew, and I told the Senator I would 
do that. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this is 
a serious amendment that I propose. I 
have not yet decided whether to press 
now for a voie or to wait until after we 
vote on the Mathias substitute proposal. 
I want the opportunity now to explain 
the amendment, and then it can be de- 
cided whether to offer it before or after 
the vote on the Mathias measure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat apprehensive about the em- 
phasis on haste currently being ex- 
pressed about this important discussion. 
It is related to the future of this country. 

For the first time the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) has given an 
impressive and somewhat detailed ac- 
count of what would happen if we went 
to war in Europe at this time. I have 
never heard the nuclear war possibility 
described in more able fashion. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur knew quite 
a lot about military matters. Before the 
French left NATO, he told me a con- 
ventional attack would not result in 
either tripwire or a shield, rather it 
would be, in his words, a parade. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on whose 
time is the Senator from Missouri 
speaking? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Since his thinking 
at that time, the French retired from 
NATO and kicked us out of France. 
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Anyone can take a look at a map and 
see just how much room we now have, as 
the result of the retirement of France, 
to maneuver conventional armies be- 
tween the space left in front of the 
Rhine. We can hardly get altitude from 
Frankfurt to maneuver our planes be- 
fore, moving east, we are over Commu- 
nist territory. 

The Senator from California talked 
eloquently about the grave nature of a 
possible war in Europe. I commend him 
for a superb presentation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time just consumed be charged against 
the Mansfield amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I renew my unanimous-consent 
request—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia will yield, 
I hope he will save at least half an hour 
for me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time remains on the 
Mansfield amendment on behalf of the 
proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
seven minutes are left to the proponents 
of the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, I shall propound a 
unanimous-consent request again and if 
any Senator wishes to object, he can 
do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all time on any perfecting 
amendment, with the exception of the 
amendment that is being offered by the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), or 
any substitute with the exception of the 
Mathias substitute, and possibly the 
Dominick substitute, be limited to 30 
minutes, with the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of 
the amendment and the distinguished 
majority leader or his designee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have already 
objected to the time on the Church 
amendment being so limited. I will pass 
on each of the amendments as it comes 
up, after I know what is in it, because I 
do not want to make a firm or binding 
commitment here of 15 minutes to a 
side in any kind of amendment that is 
legitimate and to be considered, or as a 
substitute to an amendment. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 9 of the so called Mans- 
fleld amendment, strike the numeral and 
insert 250,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr, President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is very simple. I 
am cosponsor of the Mansfield amend- 
ment and I shail vote for it; I strongly 
believe in what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is trying to do. A persistent 
argument against the Mansfield amend- 
ment that has influenced many Senators 
is the size of the cut. I feel that the pros- 
pects for the Mansfield amendment’s 
success would be enhanced if, instead of 
legislating a reduction of 150,000 troops, 
we were to legislate a reduction of 50,000 
troops. 

In the course of my argument, I intend 
to support that proposition and explain 
why I believe that such a modification of 
the Mansfield proposal would serve its 
own best interests. 

Mr. President, from time to time, in 
the course of debate this afternoon, we 
have heard from the galleries and they 
have been admonished to keep silent, I 
am reminded of the Czech dog that was 
stopped at the border on its way to War- 
saw and asked why he was leaving 
Czechoslovakia. The dog said, “Because 
I would like to bark.” 

If the folks in the galleries sometimes 
laugh, we should not deny them. It is 
very difficult to enforce a rule against 
laughter. I should think we could be 
more relaxed about the decorum here as 
we proceed to examine this very impor- 
tant question. 

All through the afternoon, everyone 
has seemed to agree that we ought to do 
something about the situation in Europe. 
We have just heard a most eloquent de- 
scription of what atomic war would be 
like if it ever came, calling into question 
not only the propriety but, indeed the 
morality of insisting on our keeping 300,- 
000 conventional troops in Europe. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
California for having made what I re- 
gard as one of the finest addresses on 
this subject I have ever heard. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the distinguished Senator 
for his remarks. What I was discussing 
was nuclear tactical warfare, not all-out 
warfare. 

Mr. CHURCH. I understand. Our tac- 
tical weapons have become so potent that 
they are the equivalent of the bombs we 
dropped in the Second World War on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. That should 
give us some idea of what atomic war- 
fare would be like if it ever came. 

All of us agree, as I was saying, that 
something should be done about the 
situation in Europe. 

All of us know that the force we have 
there is a fantastically featherbedded, 
sedentary force. We have 128 generals, 
if we please—one general for every 2,200 
men—with all of the paraphernalia and 
high-ranking staff to which a general’s 
status entitles him. 

Why, there are majors serving tea to 
colonels. The colony of women and chil- 
dren we maintain there, together with 
the men in uniform, is larger than the 
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population in any one of three Ameri- 
can States. 

Many of these people are so comfort- 
ably settled in Germany they wouldn't 
move out if the Russians moved in. Yet, 
we continue to pay this enormous bill, 
year in and year out. We are admonished 
that we must not legislate any change 
in the force levels because that is the pre- 
rogative of the President. 

I disagree with the substitute pro- 
posal on which we will soon be called 
upon to vote, offered by my good friends 
and highly respected colleagues, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Mataas), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), and others, because it 
amounts to nothing more than politely 
requesting the President to undertake to 
negotiate new troop levels in Europe. 

The President has already indicated he 
does not want our advice on this subject. 
He is opposed even to a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution indicating that we 
think it might be advisable for him to 
enter into negotiations. The time has 
come for us to look beyond futile sense- 
of-the-Senate resolutions that express 
nothing more than a pious hope, I ask 
the Senate what hope there is, anyway, if 
this administration really lacks the de- 
sire to negotiate a reduction in our 
forces? Under such circumstances there 
is little likelihood that negotiations 
could succeed. 

Is there a Senator here who can tell me 
what negotiations of this administra- 
tion—if I must put it that bluntly—are 
succeeding? 

Where on the negotiating front is there 
any success to point to? 

‘The SALT talks are going into their 
second year; they are stalemated. Every 
new announcement from the admin- 
istration is more pessimistic. 

The Paris talks are going into their 
fourth year; we are told the prospects are 
bleak, that the talks are stalemated and 
are very unlikely to produce results. 

Why, the only person who has suc- 
cessfully negotiated anything since Mr. 
Nixon became President is WILBUR MILLS, 
our distinguished friend in the House of 
Representatives, who managed to nego- 
tiate a voluntary textile agreement with 
Japan. And that was repudiated by the 
administration. 

I say to you that going no further 
than advising the President to negotiate 
for mutual force reductions is not much 
of a move for the Senate to make in 
pressing for reductions of American 
forces in Europe. That is why I oppose 
the Mathias-Humphrey-Stevenson sub- 
stitute. , 

It is time for the Senate of the United 
States to face up to the problem and leg- 
islate with respect to it. 

Indeed, Mr. President, if we look back 
to earlier times, when we have had some 
success in negotiating with the Russians, 
we will find that, on occasion, the stale- 
mate at the negotiating table was bro- 
ken, following a unilateral act on our 
part. This was true in the case of the 
test ban treaty. i 

The Senator from Minnesota will re- 
member the years of painful, sluggish 
negotiations that went on in Geneva, the 
complexities, and all of the suspicions 
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that were aroused. He will remember the 
resistance here on the Senate fioor. How- 
ever, after President Kennedy announced 
that we would unilaterally refrain from 
testing in the air, and that we would do 
this as long as the Russians did likewise, 
that stalemate was broken. And we went 
on to negotiate a limited test ban treaty 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will yield only after 
I have completed my argument. I am on 
limited time. 

I call the attention of the Senate to a 
much more recent situation relating to 
bacteriological weapons. When President 
Nixon—and I want to give him full credit 
for this—said, “We will unilaterally stop 
manufacturing more of these weapons 
and we will detoxify our arsenal and get 
out of the business,” then, interestingly 
enough, the Russians came along and 
indicated their willingness to do likewise. 
They announced a willingness to ne- 
gotiate a pact on that subject. 

So, for those who say that we must 
take no unilateral step, I suggest that the 
record shows that unilateral action pru- 
dently taken has led to successful nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. 

There should be no mystery as to why 
this is so. We have no confidence in them 
and they have no confidence in us. We 
say we cannot trust them and they say 
they cannot trust us. We say that we must 
see their deeds, that we will not rely upon 
their words. They say the same about us. 

We say, “Let there be some evidence of 
good faith,” and they say the same about 
us 


So, Mr. President, it is not surprising 
that we should read in the paper that 
Mr. Kosygin said in Moscow yesterday: 

If the West displayed readiness really to 
take practical steps in this direction— 


That is force reductions in Europe— 


we would do everything possible to reach 
an agreement. 


But it is said, Mr. President, that we 
must not take this first step. Why? I have 
listened with great attention and at 
length to the arguments. It is said that 
we have an alliance and we must not 
do anything unilaterally; that this is 
no way to treat our allies. It is argued 
that we must wait for a common agree- 
ment and then move in concert. 

I call for rebuttal on the distinguished 
columnist of the New York Times, Mr. 
Tom Wicker, who reminds us that uni- 
lateralism is hardly new to the NATO 
Alliance. He says: 

The record shows, unfortunately, that the 
French have pulled out, the Portuguese have 
their forces on duty maintaining their Afri- 
can empire, Britain has eliminated con- 
scription, Canada has cut its European con- 
tingent, etc., ad infinitum. Who’s unilateral? 
And who has borne the bulk of the load for 
two decades, with precious little help in 
sight? 

Yet, others argued we must not act 
unilaterally even if others do because 
every other NATO partner depends on 
us. We are, it is said, the cornerstone, 
and if the cornerstone is removed, the 
NATO structure will come tumbling 
down. 

Czechoslovakia has been alluded to as 
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proof of the hazard entailed if we take 
unilateral action. But, Mr. President, we 
had 300,000 troops in Europe when the 
incident in Czechoslovakia occurred. Did 
that large force, which we are told we 
must continue to maintain, constitute 
any deterrent to the Russians in Czecho- 
slovakia? I suggest that it did not. 

No, Mr. President, there is no convinc- 
ing argument that we should not legis- 
late a prudent reduction now. The only 
argument I have heard that concerns 
me in this matter is that 150,000 is too 
large a step to take by legislative action; 
that it might have the effect of totally de- 
mobilizing the American force in Eu- 
rope and, thus, that it might destroy 
the morale of our allies and lead to the 
conclusion that we are deserting Europe. 

Mr. President, I recognize there is some 
force to that argument. I suggest, there- 
fore, that instead of legislating a reduc- 
tion of 150,000 troops, we legislate a re- 
duction of 50,000 troops. No one can con- 
tend that this would destroy the delicate 
balance of power that the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota spoke of; that 
this would constitute any kind of secu- 
rity hazard to Western Europe as others 
here have mentioned. Why, Melvin Laird, 
the President’s own Secretary of War, 
only 6 months ago, proposed a unilateral 
reduction of 20,000 men. He was not con- 
cerned that such a reduction would have 
any deleterious effect nor deal a fatal 
blow to the alliance, or to the security of 
Western Europe. 

A reduction of 50,000 men could not 
have any disabling effect or cause any 
great new hazard to arise. It would be, 
however, a gesture on the part of the 
Congress of our good faith and our will- 
ingness to take a first step; it could easily 
provide the climate for much more far- 
reaching negotiations that could reduce 
the tensions in Middle Europe; it might, 
indeed, lead to a new basis for a general 
settlement there. 

That has been our experience in the 
past. I see no reason why it might not 
prove to be our experience in this case. 
If it did not lead to reciprocal reductions 
on the part of the Russians, or if it did 
not lead to productive negotiations of a 
much more far-reaching character, 
nothing would have been sacrificed. 

It is common knowledge that we can re- 
duce our force by 50,000 men. Why, we 
might not have to reach below the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. By beginning to cut 
away a few layers of encrusted bureauc- 
racy we might even produce a leaner and 
more mobile fighting force. 

Nothing would be sacrificed, and the 
argument that, by kicking the corner- 
stone out of NATO, the great edifice 
would come tumbling bown, could easily 
be ignored, if we would take the first step, 
that is, removing 50,000 troops, and then 
wait to see what follows. 

By indicating to our allies and the 
world that Congress in good faith wants 
the arms buildup in Europe to be reduced 
and that we have the courage to take the 
first step, we might, indeed, strengthen 
the President’s hand at the negotiating 
table. We would certainly not handicap 
him. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator said that 
when we have taken unilateral action 
the result has always been profitable 
negotiations with the Soviets. 

Mr. CHURCH. No; I wish to correct 
the Senator here. I said we have had ex- 
perience in the past where unilateral 
action on our part led to successful nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. TOWER. Very well. The Senator 
cited the test ban treaty. I was going to 
raise about three questions and let the 
Senator answer them. 

The test ban treaty has been ratified. 
Does it leave the United States in a posi- 
tion of parity or in a position of in- 
feriority, stated interms of the relative 
positions of the two countries prior to 
imposition of the test ban treaty? 

The Senator mentioned bacteriological 
weapons. Does the Senator know with 
certainly that the Russians have indeed 
subscribed in practice to the provisions of 
the agreements on bacteriological weap- 
ons? Are there, indeed, any inspection 
methods that would assure us in that 
regard? 

The Senator said the Soviets cannot 
trust us, and, therefore, we must show 
some evidence of good will. I find it a 
little hard to accept that. 

For 25 years since World War I it 
was the United States which tried to dis- 
arm. It was the Soviets that initiated 
the arms race. In 1948 when the Soviets 
shut off Berlin contrary to the four- 
power agreement, the United States pos- 
sessed in its hands the power to destroy 
the Soviet Union in a preemptive war, 
and yet we acted with great restraint. We 
have acted with great restraint in nu- 
merous instances of provocation by the 
Soviet Union. Every time they acted with 
provocation we acted with restraint. We 
slowed down development of our mili- 
tary technology and they increased 
theirs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thought 
the Senator was going to ask a question. 
I would appreciate it if the Senator would 
make the speech on his own time. I 
would, at this time, be happy to answer 
the Senator's question. 

Mr. TOWER. The question is: Con- 
Sidering these facts, does the Senator 
really believe that Soviets cannot trust 
us? Does the Senator really believe the 
Soviets think we have aggressive designs 
on them? Does the Senator really be- 
lieve we benefited by the test ban 
treaty and the bacteriological agree- 
ments; and is it not a fact that when we 
refused to act unilaterally in killing the 
ABM they immediately agreed to the 
strategic arms limitation talks, which 
are vital? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not know if the 
Senator meant those questions seriously 
or rhetorically. 

Mr. TOWER. Seriously. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would say to the 
Senator I appreciate he is on our side; I 
am also on our side. I harbor many sus- 
picions about the Soviet Union, but I 
am sufficiently realistic to know that they 
have their suspicions about us. I am 
sure the Senator from Texas recognizes 
this is so. 
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I, for one, voted for the test ban 
treaty, and think it has worked out well 
for both sides. The fact that it still ex- 
ists indicates it has worked in the mutual 
interest of both sides. 

My argument was that we came to the 
successful negotiation of that treaty only 
after we had taken a unilateral step. That 
step came when President Kennedy an- 
nounced we were prepared on our own to 
stop testing, and we would refrain from 
testing in the air and water as long as 
the Russians refrained. It was after our 
unilateral declaration that the climate 
improved and negotiations proceeded to 
the successful signing of the treaty. 

As to bacteriological warfare, I com- 
mend President Nixon for what he did. I 
say that he took this step in the interest 
of humanity, and I strongly commended 
him at the time. I try not to be too par- 
tisan in these matters. I think the Presi- 
den deserved to be commended. 

But it was only after he took that uni- 
lateral step and said that he was going to 
detoxify one arsenal of bacteriological 
weapons and get out of bacteriological 
warfare that we got a receptive response 
from the Soviet Union; indeed, a re- 
sponse which may form the basis for a 
very successful agreement on this score. 

So we ought not to be so leery of a uni- 
lateral action when unilateral action is 
prudently taken. 

I would say that if the Senate sees fit to 
adopt the amendment, our first step 
might be a useful one. It might be the 
step that would cut the Gordian knot and 
permit a reduction of armaments and 
tension in middle Europe, which, unless 
it happens, might one day be the start- 
ing place of the third world war. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to be quite brief. Other Senators 
will speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

This amendment, although it provides 
for reductions smaller in number, has 
the same inherent qualities in connec- 
tion with mutuality of reductions and 
mutuality of agreements with our ad- 
versaries as the other amendments had 
and as the Mansfield amendment has. 

I am inclined to believe, and I be- 
come more and more convinced, as this 
debate goes on, that the Mansfield 
amendment, as he introduced it, draws 
the issue clearer and more firmly than 
anything else, either yes or no. There 
may be a difference of opinion on that, 
but thz amendment, if adopted, would 
carry we same inherent defect in the 
principe that we have been trying to 
maintas: here and that has been main- 
tained mœ far by the votes. 

The position of the United States was 
arrive = after we had the conferences 
that tie- President had last year. The 
President sent to the council which met 
in December, and it is known as the 
Atlantic Council, made up of a group 
of ministers meeting after the others 
have met and negotiations have gone on, 
to the following effect: 


We have agreed— 


meaning after consultation— 
that NATO’s conventional forces— 
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there is something about tactical, small 
nuclear weapons, but he is talking now 
about conventional forces— 

must not only be maintained but in certain 
key strengths given a similar approach by 
our allies. The United States will maintain 
and improve its own forces in Europe and 
will not reduce them until we have recipro- 
cal action from our adversaries. 


Right or wrong in that conclusion, 
that was his deliberate conclusion, That 
was the position of our country. They 
were acting on it, and we are acting on 
it. We went into the SALT talks with 
that as the background. That is the pol- 
icy now. That is what we are trying to 
do. Those matters are pending. 

We have had recent statements about 
the Warsaw Pact. Now it is proposed to 
change this whole matter by an amend- 
ment offered on the floor. In fact, I think 
the figures contained in the Mansfield 
amendment draw the issue clearer and 
would be the affirmative issue to vote on 
but that is just my personal opinion. I 
am opposed to the principle here, at this 
stage, until there has been a chance to 
see how the enunciation by the President 
would work. 

So I hope that the amendment will be 
defeated for those reasons and that we 
get to a vote on the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I yield 6 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock). 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me, and I 
would like to associate myself with his 
remarks in opposition to this particular 
amendment. 

The sponsor of the amendment said 
there can be no hazard in a very limited 
reduction of this size. I am somewhat 
reminded by those who call for a “little 
reduction” of the saying that one can- 
not be a “little pregnant.” Both sort of 
grow on you. That is what would hap- 
pen in this instance. 

To the extent that this body allows its 
attitude toward the world community to 
be colored by a tragic war halfway 
around the world, to the extent that we 
close our eyes to the real and very dif- 
ferent situation in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East, it would be disastrous. 

The Senator from Idaho says we are 
told this must go on indefinitely. By 
whom? I have heard no responsible 
member of this administration say that 
this troop level must continue. As a mat- 
ter of fact, to the contrary, they say 
very vigorously that they are bent on 
negotiations to reduce our commitment 
and to insist that NATO carry a larger 
share of the burden. Their actions under- 
gird their words. 

I was particularly intrigued by the 
argument of the Senator from Califor- 
nia, who spoke of morality, saying that 
these 300,000 men were, in effect, sacri- 
fices on the line of deterrence. I would 
like to ask him the question what alter- 
native he would propose. He says that 
should the Communist world attack a 
Europe unprotected by American ground 
forces, he would vigorously suggest that 
we respond unequivocably and totally. 
With what? One thousand Minutemen? 
Hundreds of Poseidons? Is it more moral 
to talk about a limited war which can 
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possibly be brought to a conclusion, or 
the obliteration of mankind? Where is 
the morality? 

Then there is the worry expressed by 
those who talk about cost. I wonder about 
the argument of those who talk about 
this $650 million. I know many who today 
express such concern about a deficit in 
the balance of payments, and yet they 
have voted for well over $120 billion in 
foreign aid. As a matter of fact, more 
foreign aid has been given to just one 
Communist country than there is in this 
entire bill. Where is the sense of prior- 
ity? Where is the sense of price there? 

Our Armed Forces are not there to 
wage war; they are there to prevent war, 
and that is the distinction. 

If we reduce our force unilaterally by 
the mandate of this body, and if the 
fondest dreams of the sponsors are not 
realized and the Russians do not en- 
gage in a comparable unilateral reduc- 
tion of force, then have we not reduced 
our ability to prevent war? Have we not 
increased our reliance upon the ultimate 
weapon for the destruction of mankind, 
nuclear weapons? 

We hear the constant argument that 
we can rely on 7,000 tactical nuclear 
weapons—if there is such a number— 
in Europe. I just cannot imagine a Mem- 
ber of this body suggesting that we 
should rely on that kind of deterrence 
to save the world from destruction, be- 
cause that is exactly how we achieve the 
destruction of mankind, by using the 
first of those so-called tactical weapons. 

The purpose of our forces in Europe 
is to prevent war. To the extent that we 
can reduce them in consonance with re- 
ductions by Warsaw Pact countries, we 
can reduce the prospect of war and we 
can enhance the prevention of war. To 
the extent that we reduce them unilat- 
erally, we enhance the prospect of war 
and we reduce the possibility of prevent- 
ing a war. Such a gamble is intolerable. 

I vigorously oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to points made by the 
able Senator from Tennessee. 

First, with respect to the administra- 
tion’s resolve to withdraw troops, I might 
remind the Senator that the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont brought 
to our attention yesterday that an ini- 
tiative by the Soviet Union was made 
almost a year ago, in June 1970. I do not 
know what the response of the adminis- 
tration was. All we know is that nothing 
has happened. 

This year, when the President deliv- 
ered his state of the world address— 
and I would commend it to the reading 
of Senators—he was very explicit that 
we will maintain the troop levels we have 
today in NATO. So I would take that to 
be an Official rebuff to the offer of nego- 
tiations by the Soviet Union. 

I can only agree with the Senator from 
Vermont that what we see today is not 
an effort to negotiate, but a tactical re- 
sponse to the Mansfield amendment by 
the administration. 

With reference to the use of tactical 
nuclear warheads in Europe, I might 
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suggest to the Senator from Tennessee 
that he examine the battle plan for the 
Army in Europe. The battle plan con- 
templates the use of nuclear warheads 
within the first 30 to 90 hours of activity. 
If that is a discussion of a situation 
where we are not going to look toward 
a nuclear holocaust, I cannot read cor- 
rectly; and if my colleague does not 
have that information, I can furnish it 
to him very quickly from unclassified 
sources. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I also know that we 
have no deterrent capacity in Europe 
if we were to unilaterally withdraw 
our forces from Europe. What if Russia 
were to decide to close down Berlin, for 
example, as they have done before? 

Mr. GRAVEL. At that time we did not 
move an army in, we moved a small bat- 
talion in. At the roadblocks, the Russian 
officers were overheard to comment, as 
it went by, that it was not an army. It 
was not 300,000 men remaining hostages, 
it was a small group of Americans. 

Mr. BROCK. The Senator will admit, 
will he not, that they were backed up 
by 600,000 men? Would he not agree 
that they had adequate force behind 
them? They were simply a reflection of 
the American presence. And I think that 
presence kept Berlin free. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think it is quite ob- 
vious that they were a refiection of the 
total U.S. capability, and not what was 
left in Europe. 

Mr. BROCK. But would the Senator 
suggest that we rely totally on Minute- 
men, as opposed to troops? 

Mr. GRAVEL, I might suggest to my 
colleague that that is what we would 
be doing in any event, in the last 
analysis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alaska has expired. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, has the 
time yielded to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I take 
the floor, not to engage in a bitter argu- 
ment, but to comment upon what I think 
has been the constructive nature of much 
of the discussion here today, and what I 
hope will be the constructive results of 
this debate. 

Much of what my friend and distin- 
guished colleague from Idaho said I 
thoroughly agree with. He is, without 
doubt, one of our leading spokesmen, one 
of the most competent and, I think, well 
prepared Members of the Senate in the 
field of national security and foreign 
policy. 

I recognize that what we are discuss- 
ing here is not so much whether there 
ought to be a reduction of forces, but 
the method by which we attain that goal. 
That is, at least, my main concern, 

I have no doubt that the evidence re- 
layed to us by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton) and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), of over- 
staffing, duplication, and of other ex- 
penses of our military personnel in West- 
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ern Europe may well be as factual as 
facts can be. 

But as I see it the real problem to con- 
centrate on, particularly in the light of 
the recent developments, is mutual bal- 
anced force reductions between the 
NATO powers and the Warsaw Pact 
powers. I prefer to concentrate on the 
possibility of a negotiated reduction in 
those forces within both alliances, the 
alliance of the West, NATO, and the al- 
liance of the East, the Warsaw Pact. 

It is analogous, Mr. President, to the 
strategic arms limitation talks now un- 
derway. We could very well make a sharp 
unilateral reduction in nuclear weaponry 
at the risk of our own security. I would 
prefer that we exercise caution, and take 
steps which would contribute to control- 
ling the arms race and not stimulating it. 

What I am saying is, Mr. President, 
that we have never run the risk of falling 
appreciably behind. We have never uni- 
laterally cut forces at a time when we 
thought they were a contributing factor 
to world stability. 

My argument today, which has 
prompted me to cosponsor a substitute 
amendment for the Mansfield amend- 
ment, relates primarily to the method we 
utilize as a government and as a partner 
in NATO to achieve better cooperation 
between the executive branch of govern- 
ment and Congress, and a better work- 
ing relationship with the members of 
NATO. Finally we should negotiate with 
the Soviet Union in the Warsaw Pact, not 
as the United States of America alone, 
but as a NATO partner, on the mutual 
reduction of forces. 

I sincerely believe, Mr. President, that 
we must take the initiative, we as a gov- 
ernment, the United States of America; 
and second, that we insist that the 
President of the United States report to 
the Congress of the United States on a 
date certain and periodically thereafter, 
on his achievements and progress made. 

I listened very carefully to the report 
of the initiatives we had taken, for ex- 
ample, in the nuclear test ban treaty. 
The Senator from Idaho is basically 
correct, except on one point. President 
Kennedy did announce on June 10, 1963, 
that we would proceed with halting fur- 
ther nuclear testing in the atmosphere, 
on the ground, and under water, pending 
similar action on the part of the Soviet 
Union. But, while we took the first step, 
we insisted that there be similar action 
on the part of the Soviet Union. 

I do not see, for example, in any of 
the amendments here that we should 
reduce the NATO forces by 50,000 or 
150,000 pending action by the Soviet 
Union. Mr. President, if some Senator 
wishes to offer an amendment stating 
that we will reduce our NATO com- 
mitment by 150,000 men and that the 
reduction will be on the books as of 
December 31 provided that by that time 
the Soviet Union has reduced its forces 
proportionately, I will buy it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the Senator 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I happen to believe 
this option would be extremely desirable. 
It is my judgment, Mr. President, after 
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having watched very carefully the pro- 
ceedings of the 24th Communist Party 
Congress—and I have made it my busi- 
ness, both as a Senator and as a teacher, 
having just finished teaching a course in 
United States-Soviet relations, and look- 
ing at it from an academic as well as 
from a political point of view—that the 
central theme of the 24th Party Congress 
was the economic strains now existing 
within the Soviet Union. Every speech 
had that message in it. I do not believe 
that Brezhnev and Kosygin are offering 
today the possibility of mutual troop 
withdrawals because somehow or other 
they have been converted to love, peace, 
and tranquillity. I think they are doing it 
because they need to do it. In other 
words, they face some of the same con- 
cerns we do. 

My main point is that NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces are delicately bal- 
anced. Even though one can show that 
one side has more tanks than the other 
or one side has more divisions than the 
other, there are other compensatory 
forces, producing a net result of a very 
delicately balanced mutual deterrent. 

Somebody said it is not a balance of 
power but a balance of terror. Yes, in 
many ways what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia portrayed could be true. But I 
submit that the greatest single force for 
peace that this world has had in the last 
25 years has been the NATO Alliance. It 
has not promoted war. It has not caused 
aggression. It has stabilized Western 
Europe. It has given us a sense of sta- 
bility. It has been a wise investment. I 
hope that we will not liquidate that in- 
vestment or will not in any way jeopard- 

| ize it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the Senator 1 

| additional minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me be very clear with my colleagues. I 
want force reductions. I, too, am con- 
cerned about balance of payments. But 
I served in the Government, and the 
main problem in the balance of pay- 
ments was not NATO but the outflow of 
money by American corporations and 
American banks to get higher interest 
rates in Europe. It had very little to do 
with NATO. The other problem, as has 
already been noted on this floor, is our 
exports as related to the volume of our 
imports. 

So, Mr. President, as we argue over 
method, let us just ask ourselves: Is it 
better to legislate or to negotiate? I 
would hope that when we come to that 
decision, we would agree that we should 
give the President of the United States 

| a directive; we should give him, in @ 
sense, our nudge, to negotiate for reduc- 
tion of forces and the sharing of the fi- 
nancial burden within NATO, to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union within the 
Warsaw Pact and to consult with Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 

| of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 

| much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

i Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I shall 
use the remainder of my time to respond 
to my esteemed and amiable friend, the 
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Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY). 

Let me begin by saying that no one in 
the Senate, in my judgment, is more sin- 
cere in his desire to see our forces and 
Russian forces reduced in Europe than 
Senator HumpnHrey. He is quite right 
when he says that this is a question of 
method. The method he would prefer is 
a sense-of-the-Senate resolution in 
which we express to the President our 
judgment that he ought to enter into 
negotiations for a mutual reduction of 
forces, 

Mr. President, perhaps I have become 
too cynical, but in my years in the Sen- 
ate, I have watched the fate of many a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution. I have 
watched the respect that this adminis- 
tration has given such resolution. I say 
advisedly that a sense-of-the-Senate res- 
olution on this important question will 
get about as much attention at the White 
House as a letter from Wally Hickel 
would. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say, in great 
friendship and cordiality, to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, that the letter got a lot 
of attention. The problem was that 
Hickel did not get enough. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHURCH. I am afraid your reso- 
lution would go the way Hickel went. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is possi- 
ble that I am mistaken. Perhaps the 
climate has changed. However, the 
President of the United States has shown 
no previous indication of a willingness 
to reduce forces. In every previous en- 
counter with our own allies, he has held 
out adamantly against it. He has never 
before shown any enthusiasm for any 
offers held out by Mr. Brezhnev or Mr. 
Kosygin, yet, suddenly they are being 
warmly embraced and great hopes are 
being held out. If the climate has 
changed, it is because the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) brought this 
proposition to the floor. Faced with this 
long overdue proposition, suddenly 
things begin to happen. 

In deference to the possibility that un- 
expected events might unfold, and that 
the Senate should have its right to work 
its own judgment on which method we 
should adopt, I shall withdraw this 
amendment, in the hope and expecta- 
tion that the Senate may then proceed 
to vote on the Mathias-Humphrey- 
Stevenson proposal. If, in its wisdom, a 
majority of the Senate would prefer to 
use that method, I, of course, will accept 
that decision. If, on the other hand, the 
Mathias-Humphrey-Stevenson proposal 
is rejected by the Senate, then it is my 
intention to call up this amendment and 
ask the Senate to work its will upon it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is withdrawn. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, with 
that in mind. I withdraw the amendment, 
pending a vote on the Mathias-Humph- 
rey-Stevenson proposal, and I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
my time is withdrawn automatically, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) be added as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I think 
the question is very simple. The ques- 
tion is what kind of message the Senate 
is going to give to the American peo- 
ple—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we have order, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. President, I think that that mes- 
sage is going to be determined in the 
course of this debate. Whether it is going 
to be a message that there is hope for 
some gradual evolution of NATO's sys- 
tem, that the NATO structure is going 
to grow and still be vital, still evolve as 
a strong force in the world, and yet with- 
out inequitable burdens on the Ameri- 
can people, it is going to be decided here. 
That is really the kind of message we 
have to shape. 

At this time, Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS). 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
twice gone to the NATO parliamentarians 
conference in Europe where I have lis- 
tened to the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Coorer) as they led the Amer- 
ican delegation there, trying to explain 
to our NATO friends that for 25 years 
our taxpayers have paid the cost of 
European defense and that our European 
partners have not carried their share. 

On the other hand, I have listened to 
members from the NATO countries who 
raised the specter of the growth of a new 
German military presence in Europe, and 
they expressed very candidly their fears 
of that possibility. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maturas) has a credible alternative to 
the Mansfield resolution, one that will 
express the intent and purpose of Con- 
gress. This matter must be brought back 
into balance; but, at the same time we 
must not precipitately withdraw our 
forces from the NATO countries, at a 
time when the Soviet presence in Egypt 
and the tensions in Europe are growing. 

I commend the Senator from Mary- 
land, and I commend the leadership of 
the Senators from Kentucky and New 
York (Mr. Javits) in assisting to bring 
out an amendment which is one that I 
feel the Senate should support, and I am 
very pleased to do so. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. President, I now yield 2 minutes 
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to the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY). 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Maryland for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. President, I think it is essential 
today, in one way or another, that the 
U.S. Senate go on record as favoring a 
reform of the Atlantic Alliance. 

No responsible American wants to end 
NATO. It obviously has been a bulwark 
against Soviet expansionism in Europe. 
But it is high time the states of Western 
Europe assume the responsibility for 
their own defense. A strong, self-reliant 
Europe is an essential precondition to 
lasting stability in Europe as a whole. 

NATO has made an indispensable con- 
tribution to the building of such a coali- 
tion, but continuing NATO in its present 
form which amounts, in effect, to an 
American military protectorate is now 
counterproductive for us and for the 
Europeans. It is tranforming a relation- 
ship of friendship into a relationship of 
permanent dependence. 

I think it is unhealthy and dangerous 
to insist upon doing for others what they 
should be willing to do for themselves. 

Our own resources are dangerously 
overstretched. I feel it is important that 
it be made clear to the Europeans, by the 
action that the Senate takes today—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


BENTSEN). The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am very sorry but 
my time is limited. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks and yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. SPONG). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized for 3 minutes, 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, initially, I 
would like to commend the Jistinguished 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) 
for initiating this historic debate, al- 
though I shall oppose his amendment. I 
concur with what my distinguished col- 
league from California has just said. It 
is essential that there be an expression 
by this body with regard to the future of 
the Atlantic Alliance. 

I shall support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland and his 
cosponsors. It does not require unilateral 
reduction of troops in Europe. It calls 
for or asks for negotiations on mutual 
and balanced troop reduction. It also asks 
for negotiations with our NATO allies 
regarding the balance-of-payments 
problem and requires the President to 
report to Congress every 6 months. 

Iam afraid there is a possibility, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Mr. President, 
that this body could defeat the Mansfield 
amendment, defeat this substitute also, 
and end up saying nothing. The debate 
having begun, I believe for the Senate to 
do nothing would be a mistake. 

This substitute is a forceful statement 
from this body with regard to balanced 
and mutual troop reductions and nego- 
tiations on the balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I commend the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Martutas). I shall support his sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPH- 
REY). 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for § min- 
utes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Maryland for 
yielding to me. 

I have made some comments on this 
particular amendment but would take 
these moments to restate, as forcefully 
as I can, and perhaps as persuasively as 
possible, the argument which has been 
made by my two colleagues, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney) and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from the State 
of Virginia (Mr. Sponge). 

The point is that, as a result of the 
Mansfield amendment, there is a warning 
going out from this body to the Presi- 
dent and to the administration, that the 
Senate is, in a sense, angry, that it feels it 
has not been properly consulted, that it 
feels there should be troop reductions, 
that it feels we have borne too much of 
the burden of the defense of Europe and 
it wants something done about it. 

I do not claim any gift of prophecy 
but, in light of the votes taken thus far, 
I would imagine that the amendment of 
the distinguished majority leader might 
not prevail. If it does not prevail, as the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Sponc) has 
said, the record will show that it was de- 
feated and that no remedial action, as 
such, no alternative action, was taken 
by the Senate. 

I must say, in all candor, that I have 
the feeling the amendment we pro- 
pose—the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martras), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, Stevens), and myself—runs. con- 
trary to what the administration would 
want as well. But, it is fair and it is rea- 
sonable. It does the following things: 

One, it reaffirms our support for the 
NATO Alliance. 

Two, the President is requested to en- 
ter into negotiations with the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and to 
achieve a mutual and balanced force 
reduction as between the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and Warsaw Pact 
forces. 

Three, the President is requested, in 
addition to regular consultations, to ne- 
gotiate with NATO on the reduction of 
U.S. force levels and financial arrange- 
ments for the U.S. forces which remain 
in Europe, consistent with the balance- 
of-payments situation in the United 
States, and to reduce U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope in accordance with such consulta- 
tions and negotiations. 

Then, Mr. President, it ceases to be a 
sense of the Senate resolution because 
then comes the action clause. It says that 
the President “shall” report to the Con- 
gress on September 15. Not some uncer- 
tain day, but the 15th day of September 
1971, and every 6 months thereafter, on 
the progress of such consultations and 
negotiations. 

May I say to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that if on the 15th of September 
there is no progress and if 6 months 
thereafter there is no progress, then sure- 
ly the Senate of the United States will 
have an ironclad case that there is only 
one other remedy and that is action by 
this body and the Congress. 
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But, Mr. President, I happen to believe 
that the President of the United States 
wants to negotiate troop reductions as 
much as we do. 

I happen to be of the other party. Iam 
a severe critic of him on many occasions, 
but I happen to believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States does not enjoy 
our balance-of-payments deficit. I do not 
believe he wants an army that is over- 
fed, overmanned, and overstocked. I be- 
lieve that the President wants what we 
want. 

Now he has heard from us. I ask now 
that we give him the benefit of the doubt. 
I ask now that we give him the benefit of 
the doubt on the one hand; and on the 
other hand, I say, Mr. President, after we 
have given attention to his coming re- 
port, “This is what we have accom- 
plished—this is our progress report,” 
we will say, “We will back you if you are 
able to fulfill the objectives we have out- 
lined and if you are not able to fulfill 
them, then explain why,” as was said 
here some time ago in the debate, “Come 
back to us and tell us why.” 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT) has an amendment which he of- 
fered and which, in a sense, substan- 
tiates this argument. He said that we 
should cut our forces unless we author- 
ize additional ones and place the burden 
of proof upon the President to prove the 
schedule for additional forces. That is 
exactly what we are doing in this amend- 
ment. 

We are saying to the President, “Mr. 
President, you come and justify to us why 
those forces are there or, if you cannot, 
tell us what reductions you have made 
and what it will take to make them.” 

We are asking, in other words, for con- 
sultation between the President and Con- 
gress; consultation between the United 
States and its allies; consultation and 
negotiation between the United States, 
NATO, the Soviet Union, and the Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

We are asking for action. 

I submit that it would be in the best 
interests of a sound national foreign 
policy for us to adopt this particular 
substitute amendment. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to com- 
mend my colleagues for having main- 
tained a consistently high-level discus- 
sion thus far on issues pertaining to the 
stationing of American forces in West- 
ern Europe. 

My praise extends especially to Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD who has prompted this 
discussion, His amendment has served to 
mobilize pressure for a thorough evalu- 
ation of American commitments 
abroad—an evaluation which must take 
place through the cooperative efforts of 
the President and the Congress. 

In this context I have joined Senators 
MATHIAS, JAVITS, and STEVENSON in CO- 
sponsoring an amendment which, while 
preserving much of the spirit of the 
Mansfield amendment, would move to- 
ward the settlement of many outstand- 
ing issues in a positive way. 

I feel this is the essential difference be- 
tween the amendment introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana and 
our own. The principal points of amend- 
ment No. 87 are that the United States 
should respond to the Soviet offer for 
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mutual and balanced force reductions by 
immediately entering into negotiations. 

Second, the President is requested to 
negotiate with our European allies the 
question of U.S. force reductions and a 
more equitable formula for sharing the 
financial burden. 

And finally the President would be 
bound to report to Congress by Septem- 
ber 15 of this year the progress in the two 
sets of negotiations which I have just 
outlined. 

The purpose of this amendment is not 
to weaken the hand of the President or 
to poison the present atmosphere for ne- 
gotiations on all these questions. It is, 
on the contrary, a bipartisan attempt to 
take the utmost advantage of the present 
situation and to bring about close and 
continuing consultation between the 
President and the Congress. 

Chairman Brezhnev has made an offer 
to negotiate mutual troop reductions and 
armaments limitations in Europe. In in- 
formal remarks he is reported to have 
said that these talks could take place 
outside the confines of a European Se- 
curity Conference. The statement of Mr. 
Brezhnev has been supported by the 
Soviet Premier, Chairman Kosygin. 

I interpret this invitation seriously, 
having studied the development of the 
Soviet position on this question, espe- 
cially since the 24th Party Congress: It 
could provide us with the opportunity we 
and our European friends have been 
waiting for. 

We may, at last, be able to arrive at 
some formula for troop withdrawals on 
both sides which would preserve the 
same sense of stability which now ex- 
ists in Western Europe. After all, sta- 
bility and security were what we sought 
in 1949 and I see every reason to work 
for the same goals today. These goals 
are not an excuse for remaining stag- 
nant. If interpreted properly, they are 
dynamic pursuits which permit societies 
to change drastically but also to change 
| peacefully. 

Such negotiations would also provide 
an opportunity to limit and hopefully 
| reduce the strategic armaments which 
have been a constant thorn in the side 
of the entire European Continent. 
They have also been a major obstacle 
to greater conciliation and more sub- 
| stantive arms control agreements þe- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

We have only to look at the present 
| impasse at SALT to realize that what is 
needed is a significant breakthrough. 
Perhaps the Soviet offer to negotiate 
is the key to the whole puzzle. Perhaps 
not. But how foolish not to test the 
water. 

Senator MANSFIELD has been critical 
of our Government for not moving in 
this direction. And I agree with him 
entirely. It is for that reason that I am 
suggesting that we obligate the Pres- 
ident to undertake negotiations on mu- 
tual balanced force reductions. We do 
not merely expect him to enter into 
negotiations at some undetermined date. 
We require him, in a manner befitting 
of Congress constitutional powers, to re- 
port on the progress of those negotiations 
at regular intervals. 
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While we negotiate at this level, we 
should also be consulting with our allies 
on the question of member commitments 
to NATO. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
have decried the seriousness of our pres- 
ent balance-of-payments position. They 
then point to our NATO expenditures as 
if they were the source of all our trou- 
bles. Would that they were. 

The present international monetary 
situation is only in a small part due to 
the deficit in our balance of payments 
attributed to NATO expenditures. How 
does a $1.8 billion annual outflow of 
American dollars affect an accumula- 
tion of at least $50 billion in Europe? Not 
very significantly. How does this outfiow 
relate to the far more serious problem 
of dollar outfiows in the private sector of 
our economy and to the unregulated 
practices of European banks which have 
so greatly contributed to the recent 
monetary crisis? Not very significantly. 

We have every right to complain about 
the precarious position of the dollar. But 
we should not look to NATO for the 
blame. The blame is here at home where 
the administration has preferred to take 
a position of benign neglect as opposed to 
active and constructive concern. Blame 
can also be assigned to activities abroad. 

Now the West German Government 
has made a serious attempt to reverse 
the tide. Some people view the actions 
taken as a slap in the face of the United 
States, as a deliberate action taken 
against the American dollar. 

I view the situation quite differently. 
In studying the developments I found 
that the West German Government de- 
liberated carefully before reaching the 
decision it did. Viewed in the long term, 
this decision may have been most con- 
structive in moving to a solution of the 
world liquidity problem. 

Although I have said that the ques- 
tion of NATO expenditures is relatively 
insignificant when viewed in this larger 
context, I would not discard it—$1.8 bil- 
lion is still $1.8 billion. It is a dispropor- 
tionate share of the financial costs in- 
volved in maintaining NATO. 

I, therefore, have proposed that our 
Government seek in every way possible 
to achieve a more equitable formula. The 
perfect occasion exists in the present ne- 
gotiations now underway with the Fed- 
eral Republic for an offsetting agreement. 
In deference to the West German Gov- 
ernment, it should be noted that in past 
agreements its payments have amounted 
to roughly $6.5 billion. These payments 
take care of operational costs incurred 
by American troops in West Germany, 
215,000 out of the 300,000 stationed in 
Western Europe. 

We should also be asking other NATO 
members to share a greater proportion 
of the costs. I underline the word asking. 

We should not be telling but asking. 
They are our allies and our partners. No 
one here has questioned that statement 
and we should be careful that this point 
remains perfectly clear. 

Put in their proper perspective, the 
economic arguments against the main- 
tenance of present U.S. troop commit- 
ments are secondary to their essential 
strategic value. 
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If we cut our forces in half, the possi- 
ble scenario that I foresee would be 
counter to our own, yet alone our allies’ 
interests. We would be upsetting the 
parity which now exists on a strategic 
level between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and hence, we would be 
putting ourselves and our allies in an un- 
comfortable negotiating position. 

We would be removing the incentive 
for the Soviet Union to reach arms con- 
trol agreements both at SALT and in Eu- 
rope. We could conceivably be encourag- 
ing Soviet adventures in the Middie East. 
Any substantial troop reduction at this 
time would undoubtedly be an across- 
the-board cut, affecting not only our 
Army and Air Force squadrons but also 
the Sixth Fleet. The Sixth Fleet operates 
both in the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. If we reduce the Fleet’s opera- 
tional strength while the Soviet Union 
increases its own, as we know it is do- 
ing, we are inviting even further Soviet 
domination in the Middle East. 

A settlement in the Middle East great- 
ly depends upon the credibility of the 
United States’ deterrent capabilities. The 
Sixth Fleet is the backbone of that deter- 
rence. So we must be extremely ca‘:tious 
lest we weaken our capabilities and the 
chances for peace in that area of the 
world. 

Equally important is the fact that if 
we precipitously reduce NATO troop 
strength by withdrawing half of the 
American troops in Europe, we would be 
abandoning the strategy of a flexible 
response. It is this strategy which the 
Europeans have found most acceptable 
to their own defense requirements. 

The alternative would be to have a 
tripwire defense which would imme- 
diately set off a nuclear response. Neither 
our allies nor our own Government would 
prefer this option. And yet I sometimes 
wonder, considering the administration’s 
present definition of sufficiency and real- 
istic deterrence. 

Our goal should be reductions but they 
should be balanced. It is certainly true 
that the administration could do much 
more to move in this direction. I might 
just point out that between 1961 and 
the end of 1967, roughly 100,000 troops 
were withdrawn from Europe. Between 
1968 and 1971, however, only 20,000 have 
been withdrawn. 

Through careful study, which I urge 
the administration to undertake, I am 
convinced that some small reductions 
can be undertaken to maximize the ef- 
ficiency of our forces in Western Europe. 
At the same time I would hope that sub- 
stantial reductions can be implemented 
in an effort to reduce points of tension 
and potential confrontation in central 
Europe. It is with that purpose in mind 
that I join Senators MATHIAS, Javits, and 
STEVENSON in cosponsoring amendment 
No. 87. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we are 
virtually now to the proposed substitute 
which brings into sharp focus the Mans- 
field amendment. I have expressed my- 
self repeatedly along the line about this 
unilateral reduction and I continue, of 
course, to be opposed to it. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland and others is very carefully 
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drawn but it seems to me, with one ex- 
ception that I shall mention, that it is 
virtually a restatement of the President's 
position. It could not mean the position 
of this Nation in all the negotiations 
with the Warsaw Pact nations and with- 
in NATO, and it could not possibly add 
strength to his position, as I see it. But 
it certainly could. It certainly could 
cast a cloud and more than an apprecia- 
bie cloud over his position. 

If this should become law, I feel that 
it would substantially cast doubt, cast 
clouds, and cast indecision in the minds 
of those with whom he would have to 
deal. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for an additional 4 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I refer 
again to the President's remarks last 
December at the Council of Ministers, his 
personal message. This was, after all, 
the entire NATO matter. The entire mat- 
ter had been considered with reference 
to the Warsaw Pact. The qeustion was 
whether there is going to be anything 
done unilaterally and what is going to be 
done affirmatively. 

The President said: 

We have agreed that NATO's conventional 
forces must not only be maintained, but in 
certain key areas strengthened. 


That does not mean the number of 
forces, unless it was one billion or some- 
thing like that. 

I continue to read: 

Given a similar approach by our allies, the 


United States will maintain and improve 
its own forces in Europe and will not reduce 
them unless there is reciprocal action from 
our adversaries. 


Mr. President, those are serious words. 
That is a solemn promise. That is an 
assurance. Certainly he was talking for 
the incoming calendar year, 1971, be- 
cause this Council of Ministers in the 
ordinary course of things will not meet, 
as I understand, until the end of 1971. 

Insofar as the Mathias amendment is 
concerned, how in the world could that 
strengthen him in any way? The tone of 
it is the other way. The tone of it is a 
limitation. The tone is to the effect that 
we request him to do certain things he 
has already promised to do and is doing. 
There is no doubt about that. The SALT 
talks and the negotiations on the War- 
saw Pact and all of those things are 
being carried out. That is the very prin- 
ciple of it. 

That is why I say the Mansfield 
amendment as presented is the one that 
draws the issue here. I think since we 
have gotten into it that the most prac- 
tical and the most wholesome thing is 
to get down to the Mansfield amendment 
and vote it up or down. 

On page 2, line 9, after the words 
“United States”, there is a semicolon and 
these words: “and reduce the United 
States forces in Europe in accordance 
with such consultations and negotia- 
tions.” 

That is preceded by the words, “The 
President is requested—” 

I do not see where that means any- 
thing except to carry out whatever they 
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agree on in the consultations and nego- 
tiations. So, I say it does not give him 
any authority. It creates some uncer- 
tainty about what it may mean. I think 
that is a very strong reason why, with 
all of this background, it casts doubt on 
the amendment, and it should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
gladly to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. I believe 
that this debate, having been initiated, 
the Senate must give some expression. 

I would ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. He is opposing the Mathias sub- 
stitute and opposing the Mansfield 
amendment. Is it the position of the 
Senator from Mississippi that there 
should be no collective expression from 
the Senate on the subject of our future 
role in the NATO alliance? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. For the time being, 
I think upon a review of the Mathias 
amendment, in view of what else has 
happened, it would be an affirmance of 
what the President has said in December 
and what he is trying to do now. It would 
be a backing up and an approval of it. 

Now, as to the future, beyond what he 
has already said, that is altogether 
another issue, altogether another mat- 
ter. I reserve judgment on that. 

I want to see this thing make progress. 
I think we are making some progress. I 
am not as impatient with it as I was a 
few years ago. I think we are making 
progress. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I would 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi 
that some progress has been made in the 
last 18 months. Our NATO allies have 
agreed to assume a larger share of the 
costs. 

This discussion, in my judgment, is 
comparable to the debate that took place 
at the time Senator Taft spoke in 1951 
when the troops were originally sent to 
Europe, Cannot our NATO allies inter- 
pret a “No” vote to mean that we are 
satisfied with things the way they are? 
This is not the collective judgment of 
the Senate, in my opinion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will be 
perfectly frank with the Senator. As I 
see it, the background being what it is, it 
would be an approval of what he has 
promised and what he has done this year 
and would be a living up to it, whether 
we approve of it individually or not. How- 
ever, there will be another day on this 
matter and another year, as I see it. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time did I yield myself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yielded himself 4 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I just say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the Mathias amendment, of which 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor, is not di- 
rected as a demeaning expression to the 
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President of the United States. It is not 
directed at him as if it were a criticism 
of the President of the United States. 

It is directed, first, as a request to 
proceed to the best of the ability of the 
President and his officers to negotiate 
with the Senate, to consult and negotiate 
with our allies on force levels and bal- 
ance-of-payment problems, Above all, it 
is an affirmation to the President that he 
enter into negotiations with the Warsaw 
Pact and the Soviet Union. 

Finally, we want to share his thoughts, 
not only by means of a document such 
as the written message to the Council of 
Ministers, but also by formal reports 
to appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress, to the Senate of the United States. 
By September 15 we want some concrete 
information on the progress of negotia- 
tions and consultation and, thereafter, 
every 6 months. 

I realize that this goes beyond what we 
do in some instances. However, as I look 
back over the legislation, may I say to 
the Senator that time after time we call 
upon the President to give us reports. 
For example, in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry we have asked the 
President for five reports under title 9 
relating to world development. Admitted- 
ly, that is not as serious a matter as for- 
eign policy. It is, all the same, not de- 
meaning to the President. We are de- 
manding only what is our constitutional 
mandate. 

I believe what the whole debate about 
Vietnam and prior experiences about 
focuses on the fact that the President— 
not this President alone, but the office of 
the presidency—has been derelict with 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. Of course, 
we want the report of the President 
frankly on a matter as important as this 
is, reaching all around the world to many 
areas, including the Warsaw Pact. How- 
ever, to give him 4 measly months before 
we require an accounting, 4 months from 
now, downgrades the whole undertaking. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I might say to the 
Senator that the reason for that date 
was that it is 3 months after the meeting 
of the Council of Ministers so that it does 
not put the President in a sudden bind; 
it gives the President ample time to re- 
port. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the statements con- 
cerning this amendment made by the 
distinguished manager of the bill (Mr. 
STENNIS). 

In addition, I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY). I am not going to vote 
with him on this particular amendment. 
But it is a much closer question, I will 
concede, than the question posed by the 
Mansfield amendment. 

The Senator from Minnesota made an 
excellent statement earlier in opposition 
to the Mansfield amendment—a state- 
ment with which I agree. 
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There is no doubt that the Mathias 
amendment would do much less damage 
than the Mansfield amendment would do. 

However, I believe it would be in the 
interest of the Senate and the country 
if we vote down the Mathias amendment 
and get to a vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. 

Perhaps the Senator from Minnesota 
does not consider it demeaning to the 
President, but as I read the language of 
the Mathias amendment it says that the 
President is requested to do something 
he is already doing. It would be better if 
the language said, “The President is en- 
couraged to continue” what he is already 
doing. 

In another section of the Mathias 
amendment, the President is directed to 
report to Congress on negotiations with 
the Warsaw Pact nations. The language 
does not read that the “Secretary of 
State shall report in executive session to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services,” for 
example. No, it directs the President to 
report concerning negotiations with the 
Warsaw Pact nations. 

The other side would have no obliga- 
tion to make a public report concerning 
the negotiations while they are still in 
progress. 

I wonder if it would be wise to require 
that of our negotiators? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Maryland wishes 
to be recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, many 
of my distinguished colleagues have rec- 
ognized that times have changed in the 
years since NATO was first formed. The 
SALT talks are in progress now, the 
Four Power talks are underway, the ini- 
tiative of Willy Brandt—the Ostpolitik— 
is being tested, Common Markei negotia- 
tions are underway, and the ferment and 
the negotiations in the Middle East are 
familiar to all of us. 

Mr. President, all of that is simply to 
say that this is not the moment to with- 
draw unilaterally from Europe. It is not 
a moment to pull up stakes and go home. 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) has done NATO and the Na- 
tion a great service with his amendment 
and the debate over our commitment to 
NATO that has been provoked here. 

Because I do not feel that our Eu- 
ropean allies have been carrying their 
fair share of the burden of their own 
defense, I think it is time to reexamine 
our commitments to NATO. It is a time 
to seek not the unilateral withdrawal of 
American forces from Western Europe, 
but the mutual withdrawal of forces from 
Europe. That is what the Mathias 
amendment is all about. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to address several questions to the 
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distinguished author of this amendment 
for clarification because I could not pos- 
sibly support the amendment without 
some clarification. As I read these words 
the amendment could possibly be sub- 
ject to several different interpretations. 

The first request of the President is 
something the President and the admin- 
istration has already clearly indicated 
it intends to do, which is to enter into 
negotiations within the framework of 
NATO, for mutual and balanced force 
reductions between NATO and the War- 
saw Pact forces. 

That is the first step, as I understand 
it. Is that correct? 

Mr. MATHIAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PERCY. The second step would be 
as follows. If there are, or appear to be 
the promise of, successful negotiations 
and an ultimate agreement to mutually 
in a balanced way reduce these forces, 
then the President would negotiate with- 
in the framework of NATO as to what 
the agreed U.S. portion of the reduced 
force level would be. 

In other words, taking into account 
our balance-of-payments situation we 
would negotiate an amicable and agree- 
able arrangement for the reduction of 
American forces within the framework 
of whatever agreement is reached be- 
tween the Warsaw Pact countries and 
NATO. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator is correct. 
I think the amendment makes that clear. 

Mr. PERCY. Third, there is always the 
possibility that in these negotiations our 
ability to fully support and reach the 
agreed upon levels of American forces 
in Europe depends on our financial ca- 
pability from the standpoint of our 
balance-of-payments situation, and that 
should be taken into account. So this is 
not inconsistent with our past position. 

The last problem I find with this 
amendment is the requirement to report 
to Congress. Negotiations are carried on 
many times in such a way that it is best 
not to have them open to public exami- 
nation and scrutiny. Sometimes the deli- 
cacy of the negotiations could be dis- 
rupted by such publicity. 

Would the reporting requirement be 
fully met if such negotiations as we are 
carrying on were reported to Congres- 
sional committees in executive session 
and thus not reported publically? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me on 
that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident would have the right to report that 
such negotiations were so delicate he did 
not wish, in the national interest, to dis- 
close them. That could be the report he 
would give of the progress being made. I 
am one of the authors of the amendment 
and it is the real strength the amend- 
ment has. 

With this ability to follow up, it gives 
the opening by which you become a par- 
ticipant instead of solely an onlooker and 
it is critically important. It does not em- 
barrass anyone. It could not be inter- 
preted as a loss for the President to 
unilaterally reduce our forces outside of 
the agreement for a mutual balance re- 
duction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Who yields 
time? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
for 2 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
think most Senators know that I have 
joined with the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD) on every sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution he has submitted in an 
effort to try to balance the obligation we 
incurred in NATO and among our allies, 

I also said on two occasions today that 
I do not support the amendment at this 
time and I would not vote for it because 
I thought, first, that we were taking away 
a constitutional power of the President 
to determine where the troops should be 
in the interest of the United States. 

So when the Mathias amendment 
came along as a proposed substitute, I 
looked it over carefully to see if I could 
support it. I looked it over and I looked 
it over. Obviously everyone here reaffirms 
our position in the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance, but very little is said as to the 
needs of subparagraph (a). 

Then subparagraph (b) comes along 
and says that: 

The President is requested to enter into 
negotiations, within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization framework, to achieve 
mutual and balanced force reduction .. . 
between North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and Warsaw Pact forces. 


We are already doing that, and the im- 
plication to the public at large, if this 
amendment passes, is that we are not 
doing it at all. The fact of the matter is 
this is what we are working on at the 
present time. 

The third is subparagraph (d), which 
is the obligatory provision that the Pres- 
ident shall report on consultations and 
negotiations. It is talking not only about 
consultations with our own allies, but it 
is also talking about consultations be- 
tween NATO forces and the Warsaw Pact 
forces at the very time when we might 
find ourselves in a difficult situation try- 
ing to achieve the very goal being aimed 
at here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment, of course, is not mandatory 
and requires the President to do nothing 
except report to the Congress periodi- 
cally, but I find the weakness in it is that 
the two matters requested of the Presi- 
dent are mutually exclusive. We are ask- 
ing the President to negotiate for mutual 
and balanced force reductions, but our 
request that he proceed to negotiate on a 
force reduction in NATO is not made de- 
pendent to any degree on success being 
achieved in trying to negotiate mutual 
and balanced force reductions between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. 

The fact is that the Soviets and their 
Warsaw Paci allies have much stronger 
forces there than we do. Therefore, I 
think when we say “mutual and balanced 
force reductions,” that is a rather vague 
term, even though it is a term of art. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not think we should 
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make a policy statement that does not 
require some progress in achieving mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions be- 
fore we make some commitment to have 
a unilateral reduction in our own force. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think the 
questions asked can be answered, and, to 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Mississippi, “Would this add strength to 
the U.S. position?” I think it would, de- 
cidedly. It would add strength to the 
U.S. position because so far we have not 
gotten very far, in the NATO context, in 
mutual and balanced force reductions or 
in force withdrawals. 

I have served for 14 years as chair- 
man of the parliamentarian group now 
called the North Atlantic Assembly, and I 
have had most thorough experience with 
whatever progress has been made. I can 
tell my colleagues that until we convince 
the Europeans that it is the President and 
the Congress acting together, we are not 
very likely to make progress. They are 
enforced in that view by the division in 
this country over Vietnam. 

To answer the Senator’s question as 
to why Vietnam is different and why I 
thoroughly agree with one Senator on 
ending the Vietnam war and thoroughly 
agree with another Senator in adhering 
to our commitment in Europe, the an- 
swer is that we have brains enough to 
see that the balance of power is in Eu- 
rope. Whatever would happen to the 
world could happen there. It happened in 
1937. Europe can just as easily align itself 
with the Soviet Union as with the United 
States. So this is a political decision. It 
does not make any difference whether 
the number is 380,000 or 300,000 troops. 
The political decision is that we are set- 
ting up for Europe exactly how the 
United States is going to conduct itself 
with this new Vietnam policy. 

Considering the complexity of the nu- 
merous negotiations going on—mutual 
and balanced force reductions or with- 
drawals, Brezhnev and Kosygin making 
their statements, the SALT negotiations, 
admitting Great Britain to the European 
Economic Community, Ostpolitik, what 
is to be done about Berlin, to which the 
United States is a party, the monetary 
crisis, Mideast tensions—it would be a 
great mistake in this particular situation 
to make Europe feel the United States is 
changing its basic position, but we should 
put the pressure on them to see that they 
have to take a new position, newly inte- 
grated as to them, which is absolutely es- 
sential. 

The only way we can be participants, 
and not onlookers, is to take the position 
that we are backing the policy, but we 
want to know how it works so that we 
have, for the first time, our hands on 
the controls; that it is a piece of the 
whole coming into the focus of the Con- 
gress; that it will no longer take things 
blindly; that it will no longer say “Ja”; 
that it wants to know what it is doing. 
But the fact that it wants to know what 
it is doing does not mean that it is going 
to be irresponsible. 

So we have proposed a very carefully 
drafted substitute, and I am glad to have 
joined with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Martutas) in drafting it. The real 
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impact in it is the report provision, be- 
cause that gives Congress a continuing 
opportunity to do what needs to be done. 

I close by saying what I said when I 
started. It strengthens the position of 
the United States. The world now knows 
the President is not all-powerful and 
cannot deliver until Congress has acted 
with him, precisely because, as has been 
pointed out, we want to talk about it as 
adults and know what we are doing, and 
not to prevent our achieving a goal we 
all want. 

This is why it is the most desirable 
development, and in the interest of the 
country, that has come out of this de- 
bate. When I started, I started out by 
being against every amendment—I think 
I know the NATO procedures as well as 
anyone—and being against the Mans- 
field amendment, but I have seen, from 
the dynamics of this debate that the true 
signal to Europe will be that they are 
dealing with Congress and the President. 
That will be most meaningful and will 
bring us the best results. I think the 
amendment strengthens the administra- 
tion. I think the administration is mak- 
ing a mistake in opposing it, but that is 
its business. We have to use our brains, 
and I hope we will adopt the amendment 
tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I have been 
very reluctant to oppose the amendment 
because of my respect for many of the 
Senators who are sponsoring it. I have 
also been impressed by the cogent, com- 
pelling, and lucid statement made by 
the Senator from Minnesota. However, 
I think we have a very difficult choice 
to make here, as was stated very ably 
by the Senator from New York. 

The question is, How do we evidence 
our support for what I think is the gen- 
eral consensus that our allies owe a 
greater commitment to the mutual self- 
defense of the free world and express the 
strong desire on the part of every Mem- 
ber of this body that we see a mutual 
reduction of forces? The question is 
whether or not this amendment 
achieves that. 

The Senator from Michigan very ably 
stated, I think, the fact that there is 
absolutely nothing new in this amend- 
ment. It requests that we negotiate with 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries. 
The administration has indicated its 
willingness and desire to do so. 

It asks the administration to consider 
our commitment in the light of the bal- 
ance of payments. Obviously the admin- 
istration is doing so now. 

It provides that the President shall 
issue a report to Congress. The Senator 
from New York says that is not bad; 
that the administration could, if neces- 
sary, issue a report saying that the issues 
are “too sensitive” to report. 

Yet. there are those who do not accept 
any statement from the administration 
and will not give it credit for being sin- 
cere. Their reaction in such an instance 
is fully predictable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. BROCK. May I have 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. This has been the most 
successful administration in the last sev- 
eral decades in enhancing the prospect 
of peace. Look at the record: 

We have had a reduction of 20 percent 
in defense expenditures without a reduc- 
tion in our defense posture. 

The administration has instituted 
SALT talks, with all the hope implicit 
therein. 

We have a long awaited real hope for 
reduction of tensions with China. 

For the first time in my adult life we 
see the possibility of peace in the Middle 
East. 

All these reflect President Nixon's ac- 
complishments in these past 2 years. 

I think this administration has done 
a magnificent job. It deserves our sup- 
port. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
spoken too much today; I shall be brief. 

I have opposed every amendment that 
has been offered and I shall continue to 
oppose the Mansfield amendment if this 
amendment should be defeated, but I 
shall vote for the pending amendment. 

I have continuously taken the position 
that we should not summarily have a 
unilateral reduction of forces. The 
Mathias substitute amendment expresses 
a spirit of cooperation with the Presi- 
dent. It expresses also the right of Con- 
gress to have a voice in the important 
decisions of defense. It lends an element 
of strength to the negotiations that we 
expect to take place. For these reasons, 
while I shall continue to oppose the 
Mansfield amendment, believing it should 
not be adopted, I believe the Mathias 
substitute is the best solution that has 
been offered, and Isupport it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MATHIAS. How much time do I 
have? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maryland has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Maryland, or someone 
speaking for him, is entitled to close the 
debate. I do not propose to use all the 
9 minutes myself; I propose to speak 
about 5 minutes, and if no one else 
wishes time, I shall yield back my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator wish to be notified? 

Mr. STENNIS. After 5 minutes, yes. 

Mr. President, going back to the 
amendment proposed as a substitute 
known as the Mathias amendment, we 
have very clear language here on the 
first page about the President’s request 
to enter into negotiations within the 
NATO organization framework to 
achieve mutual and balanced force re- 
ductions in Central Europe between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact forces. 
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I do not know, and it is not clear to 
me, which comes first. The next section 
here, though, with additional weight to 
it, requests the President, in addition to 
regular consultations, to negotiate with- 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion on additional force level reductions 
and financial arrangements. 

Mr. President, suppose they go to the 
Warsaw Pact nations and do not get any 
results whatsoever? Under this amend- 
ment, the President would have to con- 
sult nevertheless with the allies for this 
current calendar year. 

These things were not clear to me, 
frankly. I called the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rogers, and we had a conversation— 
as a matter of fact, more than one. He 
gave me his responses and reactions—I 
requested a letter on the subject—and 
I now read that letter to the Senate. I 
shall also, of course, put it into the 
Recorp. The letter reads: 

May 19, 1971. 


Dear Senator STENNIS: This is in response 
to your request for my comments on the sub- 
stitute amendment to the Mansfield Amend- 
ment submitted by Senator Mathias and 
others. 

As I read Senator Mathias’ proposal, it 
asks the President to pursue two mutually 
inconsistent courses. 


That is what he believes. 


In the first case the proposal requests the 
President to enter into negotiations for 
mutual and balanced force reductions be- 
tween NATO and the Warsaw Pact. This 


provision is of course fully consistent with 
our policy objectives and, as you know, we 
are actively pursuing the objective of a 


mutually agreed reduction of forces between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 


That is always emphasized. 

The amendment then goes on to request 
the President at the same time to negotiate 
within NATO on the reduction of U.S. force 
levels and “to reduce U.S. forces in Europe in 
accordance with such consultations and 
negotiations.” 


Now, does that refer to consultations— 
Mr. President, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. To consultations and 
negotiations with the Warsaw Pact? If 
they did not get any agreement, and 
there is nothing to be in accordance with, 
and no results would be attained, what 
does it refer to, just the conference with- 
in NATO? 

At the same time, if no negotiations 
are had—within this brief span of 
months, now—how can the President do 
more by our passing this amendment 
than he could otherwise do? That is why 
I say this confuses the question and the 
President’s position. 

Quoting further: 

It would clearly be impossible to work out 
an agreement with the Soviet Union on a 
mutual basis leading to reduction of forces 
if, at the same time, we are reducing those 
same forces unilaterally through negotia- 
tions with our allies. Reduction of forces as- 


signed to NATO would remove whatever in- 
centive the Soviet Union would have to 
achieve a mutual force reduction. The re- 
porting procedure called for in Senator 
Mathias’ proposal would of course be irrele- 
vant insofar as it relates to the Soviet Union 
because there would be no progress to re- 
port. 
CxXVII———_1003—-Part 12 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

By the way, how is he going to report 
to Congress about what the Warsaw peo- 
ple said and did, and what their point 
was, and everything? If it is going to 
be a public report, is he going to report 
to all of us, and then it will not be read, 
or some of it? 

That is why I say this language goes 
too far. I want to know the results, but 
I do not believe that a formal report to 
Congress is the way to require the Presi- 
dent to make it known. We could have a 
side agreement with reference to a mat- 
ter like that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RecorD, at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. May 19, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIS: This is in response 
to your request for my comments on the 
substitute amendment to the Mansfield 
Amendment submitted by Senator Mathias 
and others. 

As I read Senator Mathias’ proposal, it 
asks the President to pursue two mutually 
inconsistent courses. 

In the first case the proposal requests the 
President to enter into negotiations for mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. This provision 
is of course fully consistent with our policy 
objectives and, as you know, we are actively 
pursuing the objective of a mutually agreed 
reduction of forces between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The amendment then goes on to request 
the President at the same time to negotiate 
within NATO on the reduction of U.S. force 
levels and “to reduce U.S. forces in Europe 
in accordance with such consultations and 
negotiations.” 

It would clearly be impossible to work out 
an agreement with the Soviet Union on a 
mutual basis leading to reduction of forces 
if, at the same time, we are reducing those 
same forces unilaterally through negotiations 
with our allies. Reduction of forces assigned 
to NATO would remove whatever incentive 
the Soviet Union would have to achieve a 
mutual force reduction, The reporting pro- 
cedure called for in Senator Mathias’ pro- 
posal would of course be irrelevant insofar 
as it relates to the Soviet Union because 
there would be no progress to report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has just introduced 
into the Record a very important docu- 
ment that bears on this subject, a letter 
from the Secretary of State. But for- 
tunately I think the questions raised by 
the Secretary are precisely those which 
were anticipated in the colloquy which 
was begun by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Percy). 

Senator Percy has really raised these 
very questions, and I think we have ad- 
dressed ourselves to them and answered 
them. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is only time to an- 
swer just one of the questions, and that 
is the relation of the balanced force 
withdrawal to unilateral reduction by 
the United States. The answer to that is 
that we expect it to go hand in hand, 
except that the President is free to con- 
duct negotiations at such times and 
places as he may desire. The two may 
overlap, one may supersede the other, but 
our intention is that they go hand in 
hand. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from New 
York is precisely correct. I think there 
has been far too much apprehension ex- 
pressed over the reporting question. Re- 
ports by the executive branch to the leg- 
islative branch are routine. If they in- 
volve matters of delicate security, they 
may be classified. If they are classified, 
they are sent under such circumstances 
and with such safeguards as the Presi- 
dent may direct, and I do not believe 
there is any serious concern on that ques- 
tion. 

What we are trying to do with this 
amendment, and I wish to express my 
particular thanks to the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), and 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
as cosponsors for their wise counsel and 
advice on this whole matter, is to try to 
answer all of the questions that have 
been raised by both the proponents and 
the opponents of the Mansfield amend- 
ment. Every one of the objections that 
has been raised to the existing situation 
will find an answer in the procedures 
which are made available under this sub- 
stitute. Every one of the difficult situa- 
tions that has been described can be 
mitigated by the procedures available 
under this substitute. So I respectfully 
urge the Senate to adopt the substitute, 
to help NATO set out on a new course 
which will insure its vitality, its evolu- 
tion, and its growth, and which will in- 
sure the security of the alliance. It is not 
just a monument to a heroic age in 
American history. It is a vital institution 
and, like all living institutions, it has to 
contemplate change and growth. This is 
exactly what we are contemplating and 
providing in this substitute. This is what 
I think the American people expect of 
our institutions, and this is what the sub- 
stitute will enable us to do. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a clarifying question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. I read from Secretary 
Rogers’ letter to Senator Stennis that I 
have just been handed. The Secretary 
interprets the amendment to mean that 
we would be trying to work out an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on a mutual 
basis leading to reduction of forces, while, 
at the same time, we are reducing those 
same forces unilaterally through nego- 
tiations with our allies. I agree with the 
Secretary that this would be impossible. 

I want once again to clarify the point 
that at no time the authors of this 
amendment imply or intend to request 
the President to make a unilateral re- 
duction of American forces within the 
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structure of NATO, The only reduction 
we make would be after an agreement 
has been reached with the Warsaw Pact 
countries for a mutual force reduction. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I categorically agree 
with the Senator. 

What we have provided here is the 
method, as the Senator from Idaho said 
earlier, We are providing a method of 
negotiating reductions, and this can be 
between the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
nations and within NATO. But these 
would be coordinated carefully. They 
would not be done independently or col- 
laterally. 

Incidentally, with all due respect to 
the Senator from Mississippi, I think it 
is time we did urge that there should 
be some effort at mutual force reductions 
between the Warsaw Pact nations and 
NATO because there has been very little 
progress in that area. In fact, there has 
been no real action in that area up to 
this point. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
amendments we consider today are a re- 
flection of the significant changes which 
have occurred since the Atlantic Alli- 
ance was founded in the shadow of di- 
rect Soviet threats to the existence of 
Western European states not fully re- 
covered from the devastation of a long 
war, The issue before us is not, as some 
would have us believe, whether or not 
the United States will fulfill its com- 
mitment to help defend Western Eu- 
rope through NATO. The bonds of the 
Atlantic Community have been forged 
in two devastating wars and reaffirmed 
by this Nation since the last great war. 
The Marshall plan, which gave the Eu- 
ropeans the capital assistance and ma- 
teriel needed to recover from the war 
and build the strong and prosperous Eu- 
ropean nations of the 1970's, the arms 
and men sent to fulfill the NATO com- 
mitment and the protection of the Amer- 
ican nuclear forces are all post-war re- 
affirmations of the recognition that the 
national security of the United States 
is directly linked to the security of its 
NATO allies. 

The American people have willingly 
borne the heavy burden of foreign com- 
mitments at times when our allies could 
not meet the threats of the Soviet Union. 
For 20 years the Congress has asked our 
people to maintain between 300,000 and 
450,000 men in Europe at an enormous 
cost. The American people have sup- 
ported these and other forces to meet 
numerous treaty commitments around 
the world, but today we recognize that 
both strategic requirements and the ca- 
pacity of our Allies to assume a greater 
share of the burden have changed. The 
Senate can take the lead in acknowl- 
edging those changes by adopting the 
Mathias amendment. 

Mr. President, there are many who 
freely acknowledge that the United 
States can reduce its presence in Europe 
and elsewhere. They agree that the na- 
ture of the Soviet threat has changed. 
They also believe that the Europeans are 
capable of assuming a greater financial 
burden and manpower role in defense of 
their continent—but they say that the 
time is not right for such troop reduc- 
tions. 
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They say that a reduction of American 
troop commitments from five divisions 
to two or three divisions would shatter 
the European faith in the American com- 
mitment and weaken the defense of 
Western Europe enough to entice the So- 
viet Union to undertake direct aggres- 
sion or, at best, diplomatic blackmail. Or 
they argue that the Europeans cannot 
ask their people to increase defense ex- 
penditures. They affirm that any reduc- 
tion of forces will be a sign that the 
United States is unwilling to fulfill its 
NATO commitments. 


This Senator believes those people are 
mistaken. 


The time to begin negotiations to re- 
duce American forces is now. 


When President Nixon resurrected the 
ancient architects of our NATO policy, he 
neglected to mention the views held by 
their superior, President Eisenhower, a 
man who was more qualified than any, 
to judge the validity of arguments for 
maintaining large numbers of American 
forces in Europe indefinitely. 

In 1963, President Eisenhower stated: 


As one part of such a program I believe 
the United States has the right, and the duty 
of insisting that her NATO partners assume 
more of the burden of defending Western 
Europe. When I went back to Europe in 1951 
to command the forces of NATO, the United 
States agreed to supply the equivalent of six 
infantry divisions which were to be regarded 
as an emergency reinforcement of Europe 
while our hard-hit allies were rebuilding 
their economies and capabilities for support- 
ing defense, Now, 12 years later, those forces, 
somewhat reinforced, are still there. 

Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announced to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be initiated as soon as Eu- 
ropean economies were restored, the mat- 
ter was then considered too delicate a poli- 
tical question to raise. I believe the time 
has now come when we should start with- 
drawing some of those troops. I know that 
such a move would have many repercussions. 
Although we have invested billions of dollars 
in air and naval bases and have built up a 
supply system all over Europe, to say noth- 
ing of the billions we have spent in develop- 
ing the deterrent power for the entire Free 
World, all this does not seem to have the 
same effect of “showing the flag” as far as 
Europeans are concerned, as the presence 
there of U.S. ground troops. But the fact is 
that we have carried and would continue to 
carry our fair share of the NATO respon- 
sibility. One American division in Europe 
can “show the flag” as definitely as can sey- 
eral. 


For those who speak of precipitous 
withdrawal, let them remember that 8 
years have passed since President Eisen- 
hower advocated a larger troop reduction 
than the Mansfield amendment calls for 
today. 

Our European Allies are perfectly ca- 
pable of meeting a greater proportion of 
their defense requirements. The German 
economy is among the strongest in the 
world, their “economic miracle” has 
given Germans an opportunity to in- 
crease their share of defense costs. The 
British economy has improved signifi- 
cantly since the balance-of-payments 
difficulties of the mid-1960’s, Other 
NATO allies are also economically ca- 
pable of paying more of the cost of our 
common defense. 

Some would argue that Europeans may 
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not assume greater burdens or that the 
Europeans may even be tempted to re- 
duce their own commitments. I do not 
believe this to be true, but if the United 
States retains its position as the predom- 
inant military force in Europe for much 
longer, those fears may become a tragic, 
self-fulfilling prophecy. I am of the per- 
suasion that our present conventional 
force level is a symbol of what has in- 
creasly become a paternalistic posture. As 
a result of this attitude, the view of what 
our role should be in Europe has become 
subtly distorted. This affects our own 
sense of priorities, and in turn, evokes 
an unhealthy response from Western Eu- 
rope. In essence, it encourages many Eu- 
ropeans to continue to rely too heavily 
on the United States. And, on the other 
hand, those Europeans who recognize 
that such a heavy American involvement 
is no longer needed, begin to resent it 
and out of this resentment assume an 
antagonistic position. The interplay of 
paternalism and resentment, small hu- 
man emotions, affects the large issues of 
world relations. 

Not only have the capability of our 
allies changed, but so has the strategic 
posture of our chief antagonist. While 
I do not take the Soviet threat light- 
ly, we should all be aware that Soviet 
military planners are now faced with 
the urgent need to defend a long, dis- 
puted border with the People’s Republic 
of China. They have had to shift large 
numbers of troops to cope with this 
threat from the East. 

In addition to the Chinese threat, the 
Soviets have problems with their satel- 
lite nations in Eastern Europe. The 
Czechs revolted in 1968. The Rumanians 
have been delicately pursuing a foreign 
policy designed to increase their inde- 
pencence. Most recently, rioting occurred 
in several Polish cities. Unrest in the 
satellites has an undeniable impact on 
Soviet military capabilities in Western 
Europe—from those difficulties the 
NATO Alliance profits. 

Those who seek to maintain current 
American force levels in Europe need to 
firmly establish that each and every unit 
stationed there is absolutely necessary to 
insure the security of the allied nations. 
No serious student of European military 
affairs can say that the NATO struc- 
ture, with layer upon layer of headquar- 
ters and legions of generals comfortably 
billeted in the lovely capitals of Europe, 
could not be reduced. 

Let our allies understand that defense 
capabilities are determined by internal 
capacity as well as by external threat. 
The balance-of-payments difficulties of 
the United States have established one 
parameter on the ability of this country 
to maintain over 300,000 troops and 
250,000 dependents in Europe. Those 
same European governments who would 
not agree to offset the American balance- 
of-payments losses have recently found 
that they could no longer accept dollars 
in their currency exchanges. 

The United States has suffered from 
@ balance-of-payments deficit for some 
time, partially because it was necessary 
to maintain troops in Europe and Asia 
while our allies were not yet ready to 
fully assume the burden of their own 
defense. The United States cannot, and 
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should not, continue to accept a $1.7 
billion deficit to maintain 300,000 troops 
in Europe. 

Just as American leaders have had to 
bite the bullet and ask for sustained 
troop levels for two decades, European 
leaders must now have the political cour- 
age to recognize that they will have to 
ask that their people assume their fair 
share of the NATO costs. 

With the adoption of amendment 87 
the administration will understand that 
serious negotiations with both the Soviets 
and our NATO allies must begin. The 
amendment does not damage the bar- 
gaining position of the United States 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union while it 
strengthens our position with regard to 
the Europeans. Our NATO allies will un- 
derstand that they must begin to assume 
a greater share of their defense burden 
if NATO is to survive. At the same time, 
the Mathias amendment does not restrict 
the options of the Senate, stronger meas- 
ures similar to the Mansfield amendment 
can be introduced at a later date. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I submit 
that far from being a measure which sig- 
nals a withdrawal from our commitment 
to NATO and the beginning of a period 
of isolationism in the United States, 
adoption of the Mathias amendment will 
ultimately strengthen the defense pos- 
ture of the United States and its allies. 
The amendment must mark the begin- 
ning of negotiations which realine the 
commitments of the United States with 
its capacity to meet these commitments. 
We must end the no longer tenable era 
of American domination of NATO and 

| mark the beginning of a true Atlantic 
Partnership. 

Only a partnership, with burdens 
equitably distributed and objectives un- 
derstood by all, can sustain the Atlantic 
Alliance through its third decade. 

i Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
| Mathias amendment, just as the amend- 
| ments considered here earlier today, 
| would weaken the U.S. bargaining posi- 
tion with the Warsaw Pact nations when 
mutual force reduction talks begin. 

This amendment requests that the 

| President enter negotiations with the 
Warsaw Pact nations for a mutual force 
reduction in Central Europe. It also calls 
for the United States to negotiate with its 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies 
for a reduction in U.S. force levels and 
contributions. 

Mr. President, this is the announced 
intention of the Nixon administration. 
Just last December the administration 
conducted lengthy sessions with our 
NATO allies and these nations agreed to 
increase contributions in connection with 
this most successful defense pact, 

Furthermore, the administration has 
been working with the Soviet Union to- 
ward a conference designed to reach some 
agreements on mutual force reductions 
between NATO and Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. Such a meeting should take place 
in the next few months. 

Thus, this amendment is merely call- 
ing for steps which have already been 
taken, I must warn the Senate that the 
wish for successful negotiations is one 
thing and the success of those negotia- 
tions is quite another. These efforts at 
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negotiation are continuing but success 
can never be predicted or promised. 

A third part of the Mathias amend- 
ment calls for the President to report 
back to the Senate on September 15, 
1971, regarding the results of efforts be- 
tween now and that date. 

What is the implication of that date? 
It is clear to me. The implication is that 
if the administration has achieved no 
success by then the Senate will take 
action to cut our European forces. 

Now, Mr. President with such a legis- 
lative instruction on the desk of the 
President of the United States over at 
the White House does anyone in this 
Chamber think the Soviets will do busi- 
ness with us? I certainly do not. 

Why should the Soviet Union step back 
when the United States is already stand- 
ing on one leg? No, the Soviets will not 
cooperate with us for the sake of help- 
ing us in our problems. The only thing 
that moves them, and rightfully so, is 
dealing with their own problems. The 
Soviets would like to reduce these forces, 
but why give up the chance to have a 
military advantage along the frontiers 
of Europe when a clear advantage is so 
close at hand? 

Mr. President, this debate has certain- 
ly not strengthened the hand of the ad- 
ministration in dealing with the NATO 
situation. But this loss is offset by the 
fact that we live and operate in a free 
system where anyone can express his 
views. 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Martutas) has every right to 
offer this amendment. 

However, those who agree with the 
thrust of this amendment must surely 
recognize that the position of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is weakened if 
he is sent to the bargaining table with 
the Soviets, under the cloud of this 
amendment. 

Why should the Senate hamper the 
President? Dealing with the Soviets is 
tough enough without any handicap such 
as this amendment. I urge the Senate 
not to hang this rope around the neck of 
the President and march him off to Eu- 
rope to bargain with the Soviets in this 
manner. Also, let us not forget the Presi- 
dent is to report back by September 15. 

Mr. President, further I hear a lot of 
talk about Senators who say they want 
to vote for something. For myself, I do 
not want to vote for something unless it 
is worth supporting. Last week I ex- 
pressed myself on the Mansfield amend- 
ment and my remarks are a matter of 
public record. I do not need to vote for 
something so that my constituency will 
know where I stand. They can read my 
speech. 

Some of my colleagues might be sur- 
prised to know that in that speech I ex- 
pressed myself in favor of reducing the 
US. troop commitment in Europe. I 
think it can be reduced slightly without 
any loss in combat effectiveness. How- 
ever, I would much rather see a mutual 
force reduction such as the administra- 
tion is seeking. 

In that speech I also outlined the 
reasons for my opposition to the Mans- 
field amendment. These same reasons 
apply to the Mathias amendment be- 
cause the thrust of it remains—a uni- 
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lateral reduction of U.S. forces in Europe 
if the President cannot get a mutual 
reduction by September of 1971. 

Mr. President, I would like to remind 
the Senate that September 15, 1971, is 
less than 4 months off. Now, if we hang 
this amendment around the President 
and send him off to Europe he would be 
required to pull off the miracle of the 
century to get any agreement with the 
Soviets in less than 4 months. 

To my memory very few agreements of 
substance between major powers were 
ever reached in 4 months. Further, the 
supporters of this amendment will say 
that if negotiations are going well then 
when the President reports back in 
September the Senate can give him an 
extension. I ask the Senate what kind of 
spectacle will we be making of the Presi- 
dent and the country. 

No, Mr. President, I shall not support 
this amendment. Some will argue it is 
mild and only a light tap on the Presi- 
dent’s hand. They may view it this way 
but I assure you the Soviets will not. 

I urge my colleagues not to support 
this amendment, not because it lacks 
good intention, but because its impact 
would be injurious to this Nation on 
balance. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, it is es- 
sential today that, one way or another, 
the U.S. Senate goes on record favoring 
a reform of the Atlantic Alliance. No re- 
sponsible American wants to end the 
alliance between America and Europe. 
And few, if any of us, would deny that 
we should continue to station some troops 
in Europe as a sign of our commitment. 
But it is high time that the states of 
Western Europe assumed the primary 
responsibility for their own defense. A 
strong self-reliant European coalition is 
an essential precondition to any lasting 
stability in Europe as a whole. NATO has 
made an indispensable contribution to 
the building of such a coalition. But con- 
tinuing NATO in its present form, which 
amounts in effect to an American mili- 
tary protectorate, is now counterpro- 
ductive—for us and for the Europeans. 
It is transforming a relationship of 
friendship into one of permanent de- 
pendence. It is always unhealthy and 
dangerous to insist upon doing for others 
what they should be doing for them- 
selves. We are only subsidizing Europe’s 
disunity and irresponsibility. Further- 
more, our own resources are dangerously 
overstretched. How long can we go on, 
in this country, with our huge military 
expenditures? And by the huge contin- 
ual American balance-of-payments defi- 
cits—stemming in considerable part from 
our NATO spending over the years—we 
are putting an unbearable strain on the 
unity of the Common Market countries— 
and thus the whole fabric of that Euro- 
pean unity we have done so much to 
foster. 

It has been said that any action now 
by the Senate would be unfortunate be- 
cause it would interfere with the sudden 
Russian proposals to negotiate a general 
reduction of forces in Europe. But there 
is very little that is new in these Rus- 
sian proposals. What is new, and rather 
suspicious, is the alacrity with which 
the administration has suddenly em- 
braced these old proposals. In any event, 
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no one should be against mutual disar- 
mament. If the Russians want to nego- 
tiate seriously then we should certainly 
meet them in good faith. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be deflected from 
the essential task of reforming and thus 
strengthening the Atlantic alliance by 
what may well be another series of inter- 
minable and inconclusive negotiations, 
negotiations which are so often only a 
smokescreen to cover a dogged defense 
of the status quo—by our own Govern- 
ment, no less than by the other side. 

Our primary American interest should 
be clear: to bring about a long overdue 
readjustment between ourselves and the 
nations of Western Europe in our rela- 
tive shares and responsibilities for the 
defense of Europe. That is the message 
that should emerge loud and clear from 
today’s deliberations. If it does, we shall 
be performing a service to Europe, to 
ourselves, to the alliance that joins us 
together. 

It is for this reason that I am sup- 
porting the Mathias amendment. It 
clearly states that the President is re- 
quested to enter into negotiations, not 
only with the Warsaw Pact nations and 
our own NATO allies to reduce the force 
levels of both alliances, but also to nego- 
tiate the reduction of American forces 
within the Atlantic alliance. This re- 
quest carries with it a provision that the 
President must report to Congress on 
September 15, 1971, and every 6 months 
thereafter. If it appears that the Pres- 
ident’s speed in negotiations is inade- 
quate, then the Congress can consider 
stronger medicine such as the Mansfield 
amendment or some other legislative cut 
in our troop strength. 

I must tell the Senate that I am dis- 
turbed at the thought of cutting our 
forces in Europe by 150,000 by December 
31, 1971. I am persuaded to do so would 
create a disequilibrium between our 
NATO allies on the one hand and the 
Warsaw Pact nations on the other. Ger- 
many could well be encouraged to in- 
crease her own troop strength without a 
concommitant increase in the troop 
strength of other NATO allies. There is 
still a latent fear of Germany in Western 
Europe and also in the Soviet Union and 
her Warsaw Pact neighbors. A decision 
by West Germany to unilaterally in- 
crease her troop strength or possibly even 
to develop a strategic nuclear force could 
be a most destabilizing influence on exist- 
ing international relationships. Although 
I favor Western Europe taking on a 
greater role in her own defense, I think 
that every effort should first be made to 
negotiate such a restructuring of defense 
forces. If the parties to such negotiations 
refuse to budge from status quo positions 
within the next year, then there will be 
plenty of time for the Congress to take 
corrective action and mandate troop cuts. 
In my mind the Soviet Union would not 
want West Germany to increase her 
armed forces and now may be the time 
we can effectuate substantial bilateral 
cuts. Finally, let me say, our position in 
Europe cannot be fixed in stone. Our 
forces must be reduced. They must be 
reduced, however, in a way that is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of a stable 
Atlantic alliance. The Mathias amend- 
ment presents such an opportunity. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time on 
the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Maruias), No. 87, as modified. 
On this question the yeas and the nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN) is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munot) is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 73, as follows: 


[No. 62 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 


Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Pearson 


NAYS—73 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho 
Cranston Kennedy 
Curtis Long 

Dole Magnuson 
Dominick Mansfield 
Eagleton McClellan 
Eastland McGee 


NOT VOTING—3 
Metcalt Mundt 

So Mr. MarTuias’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Inouye Tunney 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Church 


McGovern 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Tafts 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Young 


Hansen 
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AMENDMENT NO. 88 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
amendment No. 88, as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with 
in view of the fact that it is on the desk 
of every Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by amend- 
ment numbered 86 (the Mansfield amend- 
ment), insert the following: 

At the end of the bill add a new title as 
follows: 

“TITLE IV—REDUCTION OF UNITED 
STATES MILITARY FORCES IN EU- 
ROPE 

“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby finds that 
the amount of funds expended by the United 
States to support and maintain military 
forces of the United States and their de- 
pendents in Europe materially contributes 
to our unfavorable balance of payments, and 
has from time to time contributed to inter- 
national monetary crises adversely affecting 
the value of the dollar and other currencies. 
It is therefore the sense of Congress that 
the President should continue consultations 
with our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization relative to the organization and 
force levels required for the defense of West- 
ern Europe and in conjunction therewith to 
take action to withdraw from Europe a sub- 
stantial portion of the military personnel of 
the United States and their dependents 
without denigrating our ultimate commit- 
ment to the NATO alliance.” 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the consent of 
the minority leader, that time on the 
amendment be limited to no more than 
20 minutes, 10 minutes to the side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The attachés 
will retire to the rear of the Chamber, 
and the Senators will take their seats. 

The Senator from Colorado may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I do 
this because I have been maintaining for 
a long period of time that we have a 
problem insofar as balance of payments 
are concerned. Part of this has been be- 
cause we have been living up to our obli- 
gations under the NATO Alliance, 
whereas many of the members of the 
NATO Alliance have not been doing so. 

I made my first talk on this matter 
many years ago before an international 
group in Colorado. I think I was the first 
Senator to cosponsor a sense of the Sen- 
ate resolution of the majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana, (Mr. MANSFIELD). 
I asked for action on this troop level 
throughout. 

I would say that the one thing I have 
been fighting against is to prevent Con- 
gress from taking itself, by law, tactical 
action of any kind in the defense or mili- 
tary field. 

It is for that reason that I offered the 
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amendment as a substitute for the Mans- 
field amendment, because it is a sense of 
the Congress resolution. The Executive 
Department is given a sense of the Con- 
gress that we should continue consulta- 
tions with our allies, knowing that we 
are already doing this, relative to the 
organization and force levels required for 
the defense of Western Europe, and in 
conjunction therewith to take action to 
withdraw from Europe a substantial por- 
tion of the military personnel of the 
United States and their dependents 
without downgrading and denigrating 
our ultimate commitment to NATO. 

I am not trying to downgrade the 
President. I am not trying to downgrade 
anyone. But I do think that the time is 
long past due for many of our European 
allies to understand that we have been 
acting as an umbrella over Europe for 
many years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May we have 
order in the Senate? 

The Senator from Colorado may 
proceed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
have been acting as an umbrella for them 
for some 30 years. They have not met 
their commitment, and their share of 
their defense is much less in terms of 
percentage of gross national product 
than ours. They are trading like mad 
with the very people they are asking us 
to defend them against. We should let 
them know in no uncertain terms that 
the people of the United States in terms 
of balance of payments and in all other 
terms are getting a little tired of this 
particular situation. 

It is for that reason I have introduced 
the amendment. As I said, it is a sense 
of the Congress resolution. That is all it 
is. It does not pretend to legislate in this 
particular field. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I, too, at about the time 
that the Senator from Colorado did—or 
shortly thereafter—joined in the sense of 
the Senate resolution presented by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

My feeling is exactly the same as that 
of the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. I do not want to hamstring the 
Executive in the performance of his 
duties. I do not want him to be asked to 
come up here and send up reports on the 
progress of the negotiation. 

I know that negotiations are under- 
way to try to reduce our strength and 
our commitments in Europe. I feel that 
it is proper for Congress to indicate that 
we hope for the progress of those ne- 
gotiations about seeking in any way to 
make it more difficult for the Executive 
to do his task. 

I shall be glad to support the sub- 
stitute of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, because I think it will have a 
good effect and I think it will assist the 
President. The expression of the feeling 
of Congress will assist the President not 
only with our allies but also with the 
Soviets and the Warsaw Pact. 

I congratulate the Senator on his sub- 
stitute. I shall support it. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Hampshire. 
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I much appreciate his support for this 
particular resolution, 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. [“Vote!” “Vote!”] 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
have in mind an extensive debate on this 
matter. I think the issue really has been 
essentially settled already. I say that 
with great deference to everyone. We are 
down to the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, of course, 
this amendment is consistent with the 
views which the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) has long 
expressed. He has made eloquent argu- 
ments along this line, and I can under- 
stand why he would feel that he should 
offer this amendment. 

I do believe it is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that it is offered as a substitute to 
the Mansfield amendment, and that it 
will be voted on as a substitute—rather 
than on its own merits. 

As we consider what we are doing in 
connection with this entire debate, it is 
essential to keep in mind that the signals 
going out to other countries—to our allies 
and to the Soviet Union—are very im- 
portant. 

I would suggest to the Senator from 
Colorado that he has not asked for 
the yeas and nays on his amendment. 
The vote on this amendment as a sub- 
stitute is not likely to reflect the real 
views of the Senate concerning the merits 
of the proposal. I say that because, as the 
Senator from Colorado knows, some who 
would otherwise be in favor of his pro- 
posal are going to vote against it as a 
substitute, because they want to vote for 
or against the Mansfield amendment. 

The vote that will be tabulated, if he 
puts the substitute to a rollcall vote, is 
likely to send the wrong signal to our 
allies in NATO. I hope the Senator from 
Colorado will realize that. If the Senator 
calls for the yeas and nays, of course, 
I would have to vote against it under 
the circumstances because I believe we 
should get to a vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in the 
event that this amendment at this time 
is withdrawn and that we have a vote 
on the Mansfield amendment and that 
should be either agreed to or rejected, 
would this amendment be in order as an 
amendment to the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment could be offered at some other 
place. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, at this 
point I withdraw this amendment, with 
the consent of my colleague from New 
Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. On whose 
time does the Senator suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It will 
be against the time of the proponents of 
the Mansfield amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I call 
ap Hp amendment I earlier sent to the 

esk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will þe stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT) proposes an amendment to the so- 
called Mansfield amendment, on page 2, line 


9, insert the language “unless hereinafter au- 
thorized.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas has no time remaining 
on this amendment. Time would have 
to come from the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for 2 minutes, if I may. I do not wish to 
speak on the amendment at length. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from the time on the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
explained this amendment earlier. We 
had a discussion of it at considerable 
length. What it does is quite clear. The 
administration is told by these words 
that it has until December to seek an 
authorization from the Congress for the 
maintenance of either 300,000, 250,000, 
or 200,000 troops—in other words any- 
thing that is a continuation of more 
than 150,000 troops. That is what they 
should do in any case. 

Mr. President, there is no need for 
me to belabor the matter. I was hoping 
the Senator from Mississippi would 
agree to accept it. The majority leader 
is not in the Chamber at the moment, 
but he gave me to understand there is 
no objection to it. However, without 
unanimous consent, his amendment can- 
not be changed, I have therefore offered 
the amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is a 
relatively simple matter. We have the 
Mansfield amendment up now. Begin- 
ning on line 9 it states: 

No funds appropriated by the Congress may 
be used after December 31, 1971, for the pur- 
pose of supporting or maintaining in Europe 
any military personnel of the United States 
in excess of 150,000. 


Mr. President, that is just as clear cut 
and plain as the nose on your face. 
There could not be any mistake about 
it. That is the direct issue. It has appro- 
priated funds in it and it has a number of 
military personnel. 

The Senator from Arkansas proposes 
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we add a comma after “150,000” and say 
“unless hereinafter authorized.” 

I think it is clear to most people that 
the Congress, of course, can change this 
law. That is elementary in our system. 
But the words “unless hereinafter au- 
thorized” refer to what? Appropriated 
funds? Or do they refer to personnel? Or 
do they refer to both? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will, in just a minute. 

There are all kinds of appropriation 
bills, as we know, for NATO, for foreign 
aid, for foreign military aid, for different 
elements of our huge military bills and 
services, and they come on here during 
the course of every 12 months. 

I think this provision just adds uncer- 
tainty and some confusion to this clean, 
clear-cut proposition, and should not be 
put in for that reason. 

Furthermore, I thinx those words 
would add a great deal to the proposition 
or assertion that one additional soldier 
over and above the 150,000 would require 
action by Congress. It would indirectly 
precipitate all kinds of confusion and de- 
bate here within the Congress about au- 
thorization for personnel. 

So I think, in self-defense, we ought 
to just respectfully reject the amend- 
ment. 

Technically, that it is really the law, 
anyway. We, of course, have the power 
to change it. If this provision becomes 
law, it is rather clear that there would 
have to be further authorization, but let 
us not cloud the issue here on the last 
vote, and let us not cloud matters com- 
ing before Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not see what the Senator is saying other 
than he does not think Congress should 
have anything to do with the disposition 
of troops abroad. That the Commander 
in Chief has sole and absolute authority 
as to what to do about troops abroad or 
the waging of war is a theory that has 
been recently developed. It has been a 
source of continuing concern on the part 
of a number of Members of the Senate, 
including the Senator from Mississippi, 
to reassert the role of the Congress in 
this area. 

Back in 1951 the erosion of the con- 
gressional role had not gone so far. At 
that time, in Senate Resolution 99, sec- 
tion 6 provided— 

The Senate hereby approves the present 
plans of the President and the Joint Chief of 
Staff to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe, but it is the 
sense of the Senate that no ground troops in 
addition to such four divisions should be sent 
to Western Europe in implementation of 
article III of the North Atlantic Treaty with- 
out further congressional approval; 


All that means is that at that time the 
Senate had a sense of responsibility for 
the overall foreign policy and in the dis- 
position of troops. The chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee tells us that 
my amendment is already the law. If 
that is the case, why does he oppose it? 
The Mansfield amendment is an effort 
on the part of the Senate to assert some 
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influence in the disposition of our troops 
and in the exercise of the warmaking 
power. That is not a very good example. 
There is no war in progress. 

What I regret is the Senator from 
Mississippi’s approach that the Senate 
should do nothing about this matter. The 
main trouble of our country stems from 
our military overextension abroad. This 
has been demonstrated in report after 
report. 

I would think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, one of the most senior and in- 
fiuential Members of this body, would be 
interested in the Senate’s having some 
role in the overall policy of this country 
in sending troops abroad, maintaining 
them, and paying for them. 

As to the meaning of the words, all 
they mean is the usual authorization of 
Congress. There is no mystery about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time on the 
Fulbright amendment has expired. The 
time will have to come from the other 
side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield some time to the Senator, 
but I do not care to debate this matter 
ad infinitum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator ready 
for a vote? 

Mr. STENNIS, I have made my argu- 
ment, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to be- 
labor it. I spoke earlier on it, when there 
were not so many Senators present on 
the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator, if he wishes it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that, 
but the real issue, it seems to me, comes 
down to this. All my amendment says, 
whether a Senator is going to vote for or 
against the Mansfield amendment, is 
that if there is to be a change, let the 
Congress authorize it. We authorize 
other programs involving similar affairs. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, it 
softens the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Assuming it is 
passed—of course, that is another mat- 
ter, having to do with the President’s 
veto power, and all that—but assuming it 
is adopted and made effective, the 
amendment would make it less harsh 
and less final than it is in the present 
form. It would indicate that we are will- 
ing to listen to some new ideas or rea- 
sons that have not been brought up and 
we are not aware of. That is all we are 
saying: “We are willing to have an open 
mind on it, and we invite you to justify 
a different approach than is proposed in 
the Mansfield amendment.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Take the Mansfield 
amendment in its present form. The Sen- 
ator need not doubt that, if it is adopted, 
it will have meaning, and plenty of it. It 
is a real issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would. It would 
still have meaning with this amendment. 
All it says to the world and to the Presi- 
dent is, “We passed the Mansfield 
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amendment. Now you have until Decem- 
ber to come in and make a case for a dif- 
ferent formula.” It is, in a sense, inviting 
them to come in and make a case for a 
different formula, 

The Senator from Rhode Island made 
that absolutely clear this afternoon. He 
said he was not positive that the Mans- 
field amendment is the precise number 
that it should be, but, if it is not, the bur- 
den is on the administration to fix the 
precise number with the approval of 
Congress. 

I would say the effect of this amend- 
ment is to shift the burden from the Con- 
gress to the administration to come in 
and make its case. That is about all it 
does. It is not a far-reaching amend- 
ment, but it softens the amendment to 
that extent. It shifts the burden so that 
the administration can make its case, 
from its viewpoint, to the Congress, 
which, to put it another way, inserts the 
Congress, back into the policymaking 
area which is, I believe important, to the 
strength of this country. That is all it 
does. I think it should be approved. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee. He has 
put his finger right on the crux of the 
argument against the amendment. 

Of course, the Mansfield amendment 
would still be the Mansfield amendment 
even if the Fulbright amendment were 
adopted. It will be some signal to our 
NATO allies. And the signal sent to the 
Soviet Union would be no different. If the 
Fulbright amendment is adopted, we 
still would be turning our back on our 
NATO commitment; we would uni- 
laterally withdraw 150,000 of our troops 
from Europe. 

The only thing we would add by adopt- 
ing the Fulbright amendment is the ob- 
vious. We would be saying that we are 
deciding unilaterally to withdraw 150,000 
troops—but we could change our minds 
later. Of course, we can always change 
our minds. If we should adopt the Mans- 
field amendment we would withdraw 
150,000 U.S. troops without consulting 
or acting in concert with our allies. We 
should not do that—with or without the 
Fulbright amendment—and, accordingly, 
I urge the Senate to vote down the Ful- 
bright amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone) is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 68, as follows: 
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YEAS—29 
Gravel 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 

NAYS—68 


Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
NOT VOTING—3 


Metcalf Mundt 


So Mr. FuLsricH?’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call up 
at this time the amendment that I previ- 
ously sent to the desk and subsequently 
withdrew, which would change the 150,- 
000 troop reduction, as contained in the 
Mansfield amendment, to 50,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Idaho proposes 8an 
amendment to the Mansfield amendment No. 
86, on page 2, line 9, strike out “150,000” 
and insert “250,000”. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators 
should be advised that the proponents 
have 2 minutes remaining and the op- 
ponents have 10 minutes remaining on 
each side. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might have 15 
minutes, if that is agreeable to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, in order that the 
Senator may have more time, which 
would be a fair time, I join in the Sena- 
tor’s request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what was the 
request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
was that each side on this amendment 
have 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ob- 


ject. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, Objection is 


heard. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
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think this time should come out of the 
3 hours allotted to the Mansfield amend- 
ment rather than to start this practice. 
I am glad to yield to the Senator such 
time as he desires under that stipula- 
tion, if he will set a limit. 

Mr. CHURCH. I seek only 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield 15 minutes on the Mans- 
field amendment to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Idaho is recognized for 15 minutes, 
the time to come from the time on the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader very 
much. 

I offer this amendment, Mr. President, 
as one who is in full sympathy with, and 
gives his support to, the distinguished 
majority leader in the amendment he 
has proposed, 

I think the time has come for the 
Senate to take legislative action, to com- 
mence to chip away at this glacier, this 
frozen position which has characterized 
our posture in Europe for so many years. 

It is only in the hope that the Senate’s 
acceptance of this amendment might im- 
prove the prospects for final passage of 
the Mansfield amendment that I offer 
it now. 

It is said that we should take no legis- 
lative action to reduce our force levels 
in Europe because that would be uni- 
lateralism and we must, at all costs, 
avoid unilateralism. 

It is said that we must not, in any 
way, engage in any form of unilateral 
disarmament. 

But, Mr. President, in the course of 
the past year, we have unilaterally re- 
duced the Armed Forces of the United 
States by 3.5 million men to 2.7 million 
men. 

This was not done in consultation 
with our allies. This did not await nego- 
tiations with the enemy. This was done 
because we felt that, in our own national 
interest, we could take such unilateral 
action. 

This very bill contains provisions for 
further unilateral action, as recom- 
mended by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, an additional reduction of 100,000 
men in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

So, I say to you, we must not be mis- 
led by the argument that any form of 
unilateralism is taboo. 

Early in the course of the debate, I 
pointed out that prudent unilateral ac- 
tion taken by the United States in con- 
nection with its negotiations on the lim- 
ited test ban treaty broke the stalemate 
and provided the momentum which led to 
the successful culmination of negotia- 
tions. 

I pointed out that the unilateral ac- 
tion taken by President Nixon, in which 
he announced to the world that we would 
no longer hold bacteriological weapons 
in our arsenal, has led now to a favor- 
able response on the part of the Soviet 
Union that could be the basis for a suc- 
cessful negotiation in that field. 

Thus, I think that past experience in- 
dicates prudent unilateral action can 
sometimes serve the country well in con- 
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nection with its dealings with the Soviet 
Union. 

But it is said that we cannot do it in 
the case of the NATO Alliance. Whenever 
else we have done it, that is all right, but 
we must not do it in the case of the 
NATO Alliance. 

Well, why not? 

Has there been any sacrosanct rule 
that other members of the NATO Alli- 
ance have observed against unilateral 
action? 

_ Did not France take unilateral action 
in excluding all American troops from 
French territory? 

Did not Portugal take unilateral action 
when it diverted its NATO troops to its 
African colonies. 

Did not the United Kingdom take uni- 
lateral action when it ended conscrip- 
tion? 

Did not Canada take unilateral action 
when it reduced its commitment of troops 
to NATO? 

Why is it that all the other partners 
in NATO can take unilateral action but 
the United States must not? 

Well, it is said, Mr. President, that our 
case is different, that we really do not 
depend on our NATO partners but they 
depend on us; that we are the corner- 
stone of this great structure and if we 
take any unilateral action, no matter 
how it may bear on the national interests 
of the United States, the whole NATO 
structure will come tumbling down. 

Well, Mr. President, if the Senate were 
to adopt this amendment which would 
reduce our forces by only 50,000 men, we 
wouldn’t be kicking the center stone out 
of the NATO Alliance. The structure 
would not even tremble. We can cut 
50,000 troops out of the fat alone and 
might even improve the fighting effi- 
ciency of those remaining. 

Secretary of Defense Laird recom- 
mended a 20,000-man cut to the Presi- 
dent only 6 months ago. Certainly, Secre- 
tary Laird did not believe that such uni- 
lateral action on our part would bring 
the NATO structure crumbling down. On 
the contrary, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would be a prudent and positive 
step which could break the long 20-year 
impasse in Europe. It could be an offer 
of good faith on the part of the Congress 
of the United States that might well im- 
prove the negotiating climate for a much 
more far-reaching settlement in mid- 
Europe. It might produce the same recip- 
rocal effect as our earlier willingness to 
take unilateral action in the case of the 
Test Ban Treaty, or in the case of bac- 
teriological warfare production. 

Why do we not take the chance? 

What have we to lose? 

Even if our step does not yield recipro- 
cal results, even if it does not break the 
Gordian knot and set Europe on the path 
to peace, we will not have removed so 
many troops as to have affected the bal- 
ance of power, or the delicate balance of 
terror, or the ratio of NATO troops to 
Warsaw Pact troops. We will not have 
done anything to disturb the essential 
security of Europe nor the solidarity of 
the NATO Alliance. 

Thus, I suggest, there is nothing to 
lose and much to gain. 

After so many years of trying to per- 
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suade the President—this President and 
his predecessors—that we should deal 
firmly with our NATO allies and make 
adjustments in the level of the forces 
there, I hope the Senate is at last pre- 
pared to legislate on its own responsi- 
bility. 

After all these years of futile efforts to 
persuade the President to take such ac- 
tion, the time has finally come for the 
Senate itself to live up to its own con- 
stitutional duty. 

Let us, therefore, take this prudent 
step, and then let us proceed to adopt 
the Mansfield amendment modified in 
this way. 

Mr. President, I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
munutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we have 
had a great number of votes today, all on 
the Mansfield amendment or on proposed 
substitutes to the amendment. I believe 
all the way through there has been a gen- 
eral shakedown of conclusions that we 
should take the Mansfield amendment 
and vote it up or down. That has been 
the growing sentiment, I believe, here to- 
day. 

I know the general thought here has 
firmed up my belief that I had yesterday 
to that effect. It certainly has firmed 
it up. 

The Senator from Idaho is never to be 
taken lightly, especially on a matter of 
this kind, He is a scholar in his own right, 
spirited, and in depth. I have the greatest 
respect for him and his proposal. He 
would not go off the deep end. 

I respectfully submit to the Senate that 
even though his amendment is more of 
the same, it is just a little bit less than 
the Mansfield amendment. It invades the 
general idea, the broad, general firm be- 
lief that I believe, is solid in this body of 
a unilateral withdrawal to some degree. 

I believe we have firmed up the idea 
that in our relations with the Warsaw 
Pact countries we must take a stand, for 
now anyway, that we cannot invade that 
policy question, that there must be a 
mutuality to these reductions. 

I just do not think it takes a lot of 
learning to see that when a nation takes 
a position with its allies and then with 
its adversaries during that same current 
calendar year, that if another branch of 
this Government goes to cutting down 
und saying, “No, it must be less; it must 
be different, particularly in a matter like 
this,” I do not believe we would be doing 
ourselves any good. On the contrary, we 
would be doing harm. 

I think the best thing to do is to come 
back now to the Mansfield amendment 
and apply the votes there, everyone as he 
sees fit. Then the whole world will know. 
The President will know. Our allies will 
know, and our adversaries will know that 
this is fully a new start. We have taken 
out the horses and are hitching up 
another team. 

I submit it. I do not want to take time 
for anything more. I submit it largely 
on that basis, that we have the issue 
now. We have battled all the way 
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through. We have settled down firmly 
and we should not disturb these figures. 

Whatever is unsound about the Mans- 
field amendment will still be there. 
Whatever is good about it, it ought to 
stand as it is. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have already yielded 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all right. I defer 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Louisiana 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I just wish 
1 minute. 

I plan to vote for the Mansfield amend- 
ment. That is why I do not think I can 
vote for the Senator’s amendment. If 
he were offering it purely on his own 
and without prejudice to the Mansfield 
amendment, I would vote for it. But 
since I will vote for the Mansfield amend- 
ment, I do not feel like watering down 
what I would be voting for directly. 

If at a subsequent date, the Senator 
would offer the amendment, I would 
vote for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I defer 
to the Senator from Idaho now. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi for his kind 
reference to me. He is always courteous 
and is a great gentleman. It is a pleasure 
to deal with him on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I say again that I offer 
this because I really believe it serves the 
best interests of the Mansfield amend- 
ment. And if it were adopted—although 
the Senate seems uninclined to agree 
to any amendments today—I think it 
would enhance the prospects for final 
passage of the Mansfield amendment. 

In any case, I will support the Mans- 
field amendment. I think in the legisla- 
tive process it will be tempered in con- 
ference or elsewhere, and it will take a 
form that, if passed by the Senate, might 
well be enacted into law. 

I would hope that will happen. In any 
case, I will vote for the Mansfield 
amendment. But if the amendment I 
have offered were approved by the Sen- 
ate, I think all of us could feel that we 
had taken a step that no one could rea- 
sonably regard as an irresponsible cur- 
tailment, that anyone could say shakes 
the foundations of NATO. And, in so 
acting, we might open the way to the 
most far-reaching negotiations leading 
to a reduction of forces on both sides 
so substantial as to constitute a mean- 
ingful contribution to peace. 

It is in that spirit that I offer the 
amendment and express the hope that 
the Senate will see fit to agree to it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. I will be final on that 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Mississippi is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the issues are clear-cut and the figures 
are in the mind of everyone. 

I want to make a brief reference here 
to the test ban moratorium during the 
Kennedy administration that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has already referred to 
and during which he was very adept in 
debating the matter. He had a part in 
that debate. 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) pointed out that that was 
not a unilateral action or a one-way ac- 
tion on the part of President Kennedy. 

President Kennedy said to them: 


We will pursue a course of desisting pro- 
vided you do. 


That was very clear-cut, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota pointed out, where- 
as the troop withdrawal proposal here— 
and it is still in the Church amend- 
ment—is totally a unilateral action. 

I think that any withdrawal would up- 
set things with reference to the Warsaw 
Pact negotiations if there were a chance 
there—and there may be—and I do not 
think it would be in keeping with our 
promised position that we have already 
made for this calendar year. Therefore, 
I hope, for those two reasons, that we 
will reject the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back such time 
as I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monot) is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 81, as follows: 

[No. 64 Leg.] 
YEAS—15 


Gravel 
Hartke 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McIntyre 


Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Stevenson 


McClellan 
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Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Sparkman Weicker 
Spong Williams 
Stennis Young 


NOT VOTING—4 
Metcalf Mundt 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 


Goldwater 
McGovern 

So, Mr. CuurcH’s amendment was Te- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana No. 86. The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 86) as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new title as 
follows: 

TITLE IV—REDUCTION OF UNITED 
STATES MILITARY FORCES IN EUROPE 

Sec. 401. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the number of United States military 
personnel stationed in Europe can be sig- 
nificantly reduced without endangering the 
security of Western Europe, and that such 
a reduction would haye a favorable effect 
on this Nation’s balance-of-payments prob- 
lem and would help avoid recurring interna- 
tional monetary crises involving the value 
of the dollar abroad. It is therefore the 
purpose of this section to provide for such 
a reduction at the earliest practicable date. 

(b) No funds appropriated by the Congress 
may be used after December 31, 1971, for the 
purpose of supporting or maintaining in 
Europe any military personnel of the United 
States in excess of 150,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana has 41 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And how much time 
does the Senator from Mississippi have? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The opposi- 
tion has 85 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will, by no means, use all the time al- 
located to me, and I would hope to bring 
this debate to a close as expeditiously as 
possible. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. First, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Second, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think I should inform the Senate, 


after discussing the matter with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, that there 
will be other votes tonight on the SST 
and perhaps other amendments, and it 
is the intention of the leadership to stay 
in session until the business of the day 
is completed. This will, of course, mean 
that the amendment by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) will, at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first 
let me thank all my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle for the very kind words 
they have had to say about me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Especially at the 
beginning of their speeches, sometimes 
before, and sometimes toward the end, 
they told me they were going to vote 
against the pending amendment. I ap- 
preciate the good will and the good 
wishes. 

Mr. President, sometimes it takes a 
sledge hammer to make an imprint and 
place an issue on the table. I did raise 
this issue. I have been raising it for 11 
years, I did not make the issue this time. 
But the issue has been made, and re- 
gardless of the outcome of the vote to- 
night, it will not disappear. It will not 
return to the cobwebs where it has rested 
so peacefully for the past two decades 
and 1 year. 

I shall try not to go back over what 
I have already said, because, while the 
debate has been considerate in part and 
emotional in part, in my opinion it has 
not been as practical as it might have 
been. There has been no hint of an un- 
derstanding from downtown or from 
overseas. It was take it or leave it; and 
I am happy, speaking personally, that 
we are confronting this amendment on 
an up-and-down basis on the merits and 
unchanged. I have no regrets, no apolo- 
gies, and no alibis, and I expect, at the 
very least, to achieve a minimum of that 
which I set out to attain. This matter 
now has been brought to the full atten- 
tion of this administration as it was 
not in the previous Democratic adminis- 
trations. This issue has now come to the 
attention of our NATO partners. 

It has come to the attention of the 
peoples who together comprise the 15- 
Nation membership of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

What I have endeavored to do is to 
move from the past into the present, 
and to look to the future. What I have 
tried to do is not to look over my shoul- 
der in order to hang on to policies which 
were good two decades ago, and think 
that, despite the changing world, those 
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policies are just as good and just as ef- 
fective today. 

I had a part in setting up the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—a minor 
part, because I served in the House of 
Representatives at that time—but there 
are others here—I cannot name them 
all—Senator AIKEN, Senator YOUNG, 
Senator ELLENDER, Senator ANDERSON, 
Senator McCLELLAN, and others, who 
were in this Chamber when the great 
debate occurred 21 years ago which, on 
the basis of a congressional resolution, 
called for an increase of from two to six 
divisions in Europe. 

There was a question raised at that 
time as to how long they would be there, 
and I think the answer was “Not very 
long; a few years.” 

As a matter of fact, I think it was 
Senator Robert Taft who raised that 
question in committee. But what we are 
faced with now, in my opinion, is not 
only the possibility of an indeterminate 
stay of 525,000 U.S. military personnel 
and dependents, but maybe a permanent 
stay. 

Why should not the Europeans want 
us to maintain this large force? Why 
should they not want us to send our sur- 
plus generals and colonels there? Why 
should they not want us to continue to 
carry the greatest share of the burden— 
not alone in our defense, but primarily in 
their defense? 

They are better off by far than this 
country. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, our debt is equal to the combined 
debts of all the other countries in the 
world. We have an unemployment rate 
of 6.1 percent and an inflation rate of 
5.7 percent. That is today. And I do not 
want to look over my shoulder and think 
that something that was good 20 or 25 
years ago cannot necessarily undergo 
a change today. 

I am not a member of the old guard. 
There is a chronological gap between me 
and the great majority of the people of 
this Nation who are under 30 years of 
age, but there never will be a credibility 
gap if I can help it, because I want to 
join them in facing up to the world of 
reality of today, and I do not want to 
live in the past. I do not want to return 
to the “good old days.” I want to face up 
to the responsibilities which are ours, in- 
dividually and collectively, today. 

Does the Senate want to do something 
about this situation in NATO? I think it 
does. I know it does. But the question is, 
will the Senate do something about this 
situation, which we all know calls for 
correction and which we all know will 
not be hidden under a shroud forever? 
Not from this week on. 

It was interesting to read the report 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
now on Senators’ desks, and on page 35 
to find this item, under the heading: 
“Army”: 

Second, there is some reason to believe 
that there may be an excessive number of 
supply and logistics personnel in the US. 
Army forces in Europe. The Defense Depart- 
ment has itself recently conducted a review 
of these units and has reduced authorized 
strength in them by several thousand. But 
the Committee— 


That is the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which is in control of the bill now 
before us— 
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believes there could be room for some further 
reductions. The detailed material in this 
area is highly classified but it should be 
noted that the United States cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain a large supply and logis- 
tics base in Europe to support hostilities for 
a long period of time when our allies are 
showing, by their stores of supplies and 
ammunition, that they do not intend to 
maintain the logistics base necessary for such 
lengthy hostilities. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the report accompanying the bill now be- 
fore the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr, President, the Senate confronts an 
issue of immense importance. The out- 
come may well affect this Nation’s pos- 
ture not only with regard to Europe but 
also, to a great extent, to its role around 
the globe. In a very real sense, the Sen- 
ate is today looking to the years ahead 
and to the policies and positions that 
will be relevant and productive. To be 
sure, what was done in the past was rele- 
vant and productive. But the time has 
come, in my judgment, to strike a course 
that will free us from certain shackles 
forged originally to bind us to policies 
and positions that have lost their mean- 
ing. 

In cutting by one-half the level of U.S. 
forces in Europe, the amendment is de- 
signed to put U.S. troop levels there into 
a contemporary perspective. Needless to 
say, I have been impressed by the inten- 
sity of comment which this proposal has 
prompted. It is a healthy sign of interest 
in our European policies—policies which 
have indeed suffered great neglect dur- 
ing these past several years of turbulence 
in Southeast Asia. 

At the outset, I would like to note my 
respect for the array of statesmen who 
have spoken out on this matter. Many 
of them, in my opinion, will be judged 
exceedingly well by history. It was 20 
years ago, in a time of ominous cold war 
tension, that many of them forged the 
powerful shield behind which West Eu- 
ropean recovery was allowed to proceed 
securely. Their voices spoke then to a 
world still shaken in the wake of a long 
and devastating war. Their voices have 
been revitalized today, Mr. President. But 
the world they address is quite different. 

Europe’s economic and social recovery 
has been remarkable; many of its mem- 
bers are in a stronger position than we, 
and all are capable of doing far more 
than their present effort if they really 
believe their security is in danger. 

We no longer perceive a monolithic 
Communist bloc arrayed solidly against 
us. 

China and Russia now present the 
greatest threat to each other’s security. 

The Iron Curtain has parted in many 
places, and relations between East and 
West Europe are rapidly improving. 

I cite these as a few examples of 
change. In spite of the changes, however, 
our NATO commitment of force today is 
not substantially less than when the Alli- 
ance was entered 20 years ago. Indeed, 
considering the awesome might of our 
tactical nuclear weaponry, it is far 
greater. One final thought on this, Mr. 
President. I would just say that nostalgia 
for great achievements in the past can- 
not replace constructive approaches to a 
foreign policy designed for the future. 
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It should be clearly explained, first of 
all, that it is not suggested by this 
amendment that we let down our de- 
fenses or abandon Western Europe. It is 
only suggested that we not remain frozen 
in an unrealistic and outdated posture; 
one that serves only to weaken us as a 
Nation. It is suggested that at long last 
we face up to the matter of reducing to 
realistic proportions our garrison in Eu- 
rope along the lines recommended 10 
years ago by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Oh, but the same voices are heard ex- 
pressing the same reasons. First, they 
exclaim that the possibility of detente 
will be jeopardized. But what has improv- 
ing East-West relations to do with the 
present bloated level of U.S. forces in 
Europe? What is to prevent us from re- 
laxing tensions if the fat is squeezed out 
of the military garrison there? What has 
the precise figure of 300,000 U.S. military 
personnel along with their 225,000 de- 
pendents to do with easing tensions? 
Why not more? Why not less? Indeed, 
have not the West European nations done 
very well themselves in easing East- 
West tensions without much concern for 
the number of forces they have contrib- 
uted to NATO? France has none. Ger- 
many has fewer than it pledged. The 
United Kingdom has cut to the bone, and 
Canada is well on her way out. 

It all adds up to this Nation carrying 
a very one-sided financial burden for 
NATO long past the time when the bur- 
den of financial exchange shifted against 
us. In reply, it is said that the Europeans 
are making an effort. They are attempt- 
ing to defray these balance-of-payments 
losses. It was stated that through agree- 
ments the Germans were purchasing 
quantities of U.S. equipment which, to a 
large degree, ‘‘offset” our expenditure in 
Germany. But the so-called “offset” pro- 
gram just does not withstand close 
scrutiny. 

This policy, Mr. President, began in 
the early 1960’s. Formal offset agree- 
ments have been in effect only between 
ourselves and West Germany, the recip- 
ient of the bulk of our NATO related 
expenditures. While the term “offset” is 
bandied about, it is understood that a 
substantial portion of the purchases are 
purchases which the Germans would 
have made here in the United States, 
anyway. In fact, it has been disclosed 
that in the beginning years of these ar- 
rangements, several weapons systems—a 
large portion of offset sales—had actual- 
ly been contracted for prior to the Ken- 
nedy administration. This kind of “off- 
set” is not my idea of a genuine extra 
effort which truly attempts to make up 
for our current heavy NATO burdens. 

By 1967, I might add, we adopted the 
temporary expedient of medium term 
securities, which, of course, only deferred 
the problem of our outlays. Moreover, the 
accumulation of such loans will in time 
only result in further German claims 
against our financial stability. 

The newest chapter, Mr. President, in- 
volves a European willingness to defray 
directly about $200 million a year of our 
NATO expenditures in Europe. I suggest 
that when such an agreement is con- 
summated, the balance of payments out- 
flow from NATO may well have reached 
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$2 billion. In this regard, the news on 
Monday about the first quarter balance- 
of-payments def-cit is most alarming. 

If one were really serious about insist- 
ing upon an equitable burden sharing 
within NATO, one would demand that 
our allies pick up the full amount of these 
expenditures, not a token 10 percent as is 
now mentioned. As has been pointed out, 
to reduce our real NATO budget, we need 
direct payments. Much more basic to the 
issue, however, is the fact that the idea 
of genuine burden sharing is but a pious 
hope. It was mentioned 20 years ago 
and has been talked about ever since. If 
burden sharing were the only issue here, 
then why not take congressional action 
with teeth in it; why not enact legisla- 
tion that would require a full contribu- 
tion from our allies? Let the European 
pocketbook determine how critically the 
Europeans view the presence of these 
300,000 American servicemen with their 
225,000 dependents. 

Though exceedingly important in the 
context of this debate, money is not the 
only question at stake. There has been 
the modified Mathias proposal; the Nel- 
son proposal, the Dominick proposal, the 
Bayh proposal, the Percy proposal, and 
others; some emerged, some emerging 
and perhaps some yet to emerge. Though 
to varying degrees, most of these alter- 
natives recognized the necessity for 
change; none I say, most respectfully, 
were willing to make the adjustment in 
clear and direct fashion. Indeed, most 
called for less than what 50 or more of 
my colleagues in the Senate in the past 
have called upon the Executive to do— 
that is, to achieve a substantial reduc- 
tion of U.S. troops in Europe. Most of 
the alternatives, be they perfecting 
amendments or substitute amendments, 
asked for consultations and negotiations. 
But we have consulted and we have ne- 
gotiated this question year after year 
after year. There were calls, too, for 
progress reports by the President. But 
the President has reported. And progress 
has never proceeded. Time and time 
again we have admonished our allies to 
bear a fair share of the NATO burden; 
we have advised them about gaps in our 
planning assumptions and conventional 
forces; we have warned about the con- 
sequences if they were not prepared to 
pull their own car. I submit that most 
of these alternatives—as modified or 
otherwise—merely asked that we embark 
on several more years of fruitless ne- 
gotiations. I submit that no action on our 
part will meet with allied approval, no 
matter how much consultation; no mat- 
ter how much negotiation. We have al- 
ready paid too big a price for delaying 
this question with negotiations and 
consultations. 

And what have negotiations and con- 
sultations with the West Europeans 
wrought for our agricultural commu- 
nity? My colleagues in this Chamber 
representing agricultural States under- 
stand the problem only too well. It is 
simply time to indicate to the Europeans 
that we will stand firm for our interests; 
all of our interests. But, no, they say any 
adjustment downward of our European 
garrison somehow affects adversely every 
other part of the globe. 
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Most notable is the warning that the 
amendment would impair the Middle 
East situation. I am frankly impressed 
with the sudden revelation to officials in 
the Government who for years have had 
difficulty seeing any serious Soviet threat 
to Israel. Suddenly they have seen the 
light and now urge opposition to the 
amendment because it alledgedly would 
hinder our ability to aid Israel and would 
strengthen the Soviet hand in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. President, this claim is just not 
supported. The key to our air capability 
in the Mideast, in turn, is not our Army 
in southern Germany. It is the airbases 
in Turkey, in Greece, and in Italy, for 
which we pay no small sums in terms of 
aid. 

But finally, we are told that unilateral 
reduction of our NATO forces would 
doom prospects of a complementary re- 
duction of Warsaw Pact armies. It is said 
that if the amendment were adopted we 
could “kiss that possibility goodbye.” 

Mr, President, that is just not so. 
Parroting it in one editorial or a hundred 
does not make it so. It is unfounded, first 
of all, to suggest that U.S. NATO troop 
reductions provide the exclusive incen- 
tive to East European troop reductions 
by the Soviets. It is no secret, for in- 
stance, that Russia’s need to strengthen 
its forces in the Far East continues more 
than ever today. At the same time, Rus- 
sia continues to follow us in the costly 
and ever spiraling strategic arms race. 
And, no less than we, are the Soviets 
aware of the demands made by their 
entire defense budget upon the domestic 
economy. 

For all of these reasons—but primarily 
because of the tensions in the Far East— 
Moscow has a very great incentive indeed 
to reduce its Warsaw Pact forces and 
redeploy them eastward. 

What makes the Russians hesitate? 
Clearly the dominant reason is the 
problem of political control in Eastern 
Europe. As Czechoslovakia revealed all 
too plainly, such control still rests ulti- 
mately on military might. If Soviet 
planners find their Far East concerns 
sufficiently pressing, some reduction in 
Eastern Europe no doubt would be risked. 
Otherwise such a reduction is unlikely 
under any circumstances. 

So how does the size of NATO’s army 
fit into this picture? I suggest, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that cutting our Seventh Army 
forces is an equally reasonable way to 
induce the Soviets to reduce their man- 
power in the satellites. I suggest such a 
cut on our part would act as effectively 
to obtain this end as would any force 
reductions reached mutually through 
long drawn-out negotiations, It is clear, 
too, that with a substantial reduction of 
our NATO contingent, the willingness of 
Eastern Europe to tolerate an undimin- 
ished Soviet presence would be sharply 
reduced. Russia would be hard put to 
explain why it was necessary to retain 
such large forces to protect the satellites 
against a pruned-back NATO. 

Indeed, it would not even be improb- 
able to suggest that if one were a Soviet 
leader this past weekend, worried about 
the prospect of such satellite pressure, 
one might well have sought to defer any 
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action on United States-European troop 
strength by calling for long, drawn-out 
negotiations. 

Another factor in Soviet reluctance to 
reduce its forces may actually be its as- 
sessment of the NATO threat. Many So- 
viet experts argue persuasively that Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy remains a mixture of 
aggressive and genuinely defensive atti- 
tudes. To the extent that this, too, is a 
factor in Soviet reluctance to reduce its 
Warsaw forces, a unilateral reduction by 
the United States could be a positive 
factor in a Soviet willingness to make a 
suitable response. 

But, it will be said by some, what of the 
deep fear of Western Germany? The ar- 
gument goes that with a reduced re- 
straining presence of American forces, 
Germany may seek to expand its own 
military power. It is this fear that would 
harden Russia’s present position in Eu- 
rope. This is pure speculation, Not only 
does it ignore the fact that Bonn has no 
financial stomach for substantial military 
enlargement, but it also denies the grow- 
ing preeminence of West Germany in the 
Common Market and its desire to retain 
its strong ties to the West and its eager- 
ness for trade ties with the East. 

But even if I am wrong, that is no 
argument for hoping that simultaneous 
force reductions would result from nego- 
tiations. If in fact Soviet reluctance to 
reduce its forces is dominated by fear 
of a nuclear West Germany, unre- 
strained by our presence, then it will be 
no more anxious to reduce its position 
in Central Europe through mutual force 
reduction talks. If the real problem is 
fear of a nuclear West Germany, let us 
address that problem, and not talk about 
peripheral issues. In Southeast Asia we 
have learned too well the painful con- 
sequences of failing to face up to and 
correct bad policy. We have busied our- 
selves debating the more superficial is- 
sues. On this matter, we need to clear 
the air with constructive action. 

Paring the issue down to its simplest 
terms, no case has been made that a 
reduction in half of our NATO forces 
would endanger the physical security 
of Western Europe. Why, it is asked in 
turn, should a unilateral effort to de- 
escalate this European garrison be re- 
jected? I do not oppose good faith talks 
with the Soviets or with anyone else. 
Indeed, the Nelson amendment would 
have paved their way. But since the So- 
viets do have considerable independent 
incentive to achieve force reductions on 
their own, what is so necessary about 
moving simultaneously? Our initiative 
would be a reduction, not an escalation 
of forces. Our initiative would ease ten- 
sions, not aggravate them. Our initiative 
would enhance, rather than diminish, 
the prospects for eventual mutual troop 
reductions in NATO. 

In summary, I would only stress again 
that this troop reduction amendment 
does not seek the end of NATO. It seeks 
only to reduce the size of the United 
States garrison in Europe. It seeks only 
to bring this Nation’s financial contri- 
bution to the NATO cause somewhat 
closer into line with that of other mem- 
bers. 
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It will not compel the complete with- 
drawal of the United States from Eu- 
rope. Indeed, it may help to prevent it. As 
I see it, the current financial crisis is 
only the handwriting on the wall on that 
score. It warns that our political and 
military role abroad which was estab- 
lished in another time and circumstances 
is not properly adjusted to current needs. 

The adjustment is long past due in 
Europe. Unless it is made, I fear that all 
of our overseas commitments—the es- 
sential, indeed, the vital—along with the 
superfiuous, the antiquated, the irrele- 
vant and the redundant, will be endan- 
gered. 

This Government—the President and 
the Congress together—would be well ad- 
vised in my judgment to update these 
commitments in concept and content. 
We need to look at Europe as it is, today, 
not as it was a quarter of a century ago, 
not as it was at the time of Korea when 
the present size of the U.S. garrison in 
Western Europe was first established, at 
which time, incidentally, we first devel- 
oped an interest in Southeast Asia—spe- 
cifically in Laos, Vietnam, and Cam- 
bodia. 

As the Senate commences to vote on 
this issue, I would only ask that each 
Senator consider the effect of the out- 
come not in terms of what was right for 
yesterday, but rather in the context of 
what is needed for today and tomorrow. 

Mr. President, may I say in conclusion 
that I have asked no Senator, not one 
Senator, to vote for the pending amend- 
ment; nor do I intend to do so now. 

The Senate is made up of mature indi- 
viduals who represent sovereign States. 
Each Senator is capable of making up 
his own mind on the basis of the issue 
which confronts us at this time. 

As I said, I have no regrets and will 
have none, regardless of the outcome. 
I will have no alibis. I will admit no mis- 
takes in this case. If the amendment is 
defeated, so be it. If otherwise, there will 
be no sense of personal triumph, may 
I emphasize. The issue has been raised, 
and the raising of this issue is a matter 
of moment for this body, for this Gov- 
ernment, for our people, and for those 
of us who belong to the NATO organi- 
zation. 

May I say that, as far as the Senate is 
concerned, in my opinion, nobody is going 
to take us to the cleaners, If we are taken 
in, we will be taken in by ourselves. We 
will have nobody to blame but ourselves. 
And, if we are, it will be too bad. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. And I 
do not expect to take more than 14 or 16 
minutes, something of that kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
listened very carefully to the entire de- 
bate, and especially to the closing re- 
marks of our leader. We all share a very 
fine respect for him and his efforts every- 
where, including this matter. 

Mr, President, I want to point out, as 
we look to the commitments that we have 
around the world, that I was not one of 
those who was enthusiastic about many 
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of these commitments. I voted against 
some of them. And I have not been happy 
about many of them, or some of them. 

When we look to the Western World— 
and I speak with great deference to that 
area—I think we have much to point 
out as being successful. 

It seems to me the guns are all pointed 
toward the one commitment that we 
made, the one alliance—NATO—that has 
been, I think, highly successful. 

It is very easy to point out the bad 
things, the things that are going wrong 
now, and how much someone else should 
do. But we must not overlook what this 
has meant to us directly over these years 
and what it has meant for peace, particu- 
larly to the free world, and what it 
means today. 

My main approach to this entire prob- 
lem is that for this year very definite 
commitments have been made by the one 
who was chosen by the people of the 
United States. And he made this solemn 
declaration which I have read already 
today. I refer to the President. However, 
some Senators were not present when 
I mentioned it before. The President re- 
ported to the North Atlantic Council, 
the Council of Ministers for NATO. I will 
not read all of it. However, he said: 

Given a similar approach by our allies, the 
United States will maintain and improve its 
own forces in Europe and will not reduce 
them unless there is reciprocal action from 
our adversaries. 


If we total up all the bad things and 
all the reasons here, the fact remains 
that we are going back on an agreement 
that was made for this year by the 
chosen representative of the people of 
this Nation, the Chief Executive, that 
if they would meet certain obligations we 
would maintain that strength and not 
reduce our commitments unless there was 
a corresponding reduction by our ad- 
versaries. 

I think that means something to all 
of us. It means something to the allies. 
It means something to our adversaries 
all over the world. 

Mr, President, we are getting into this 
matter without adequate hearings and 
without development of the facts in 
depth. 

There has been all this talk about the 
cost. Those who are attacking this al- 
liance so severely have not come in here 
with any piece of paper, resolution, or 
amendment that would go to the vitals 
of this matter after developing all the 
facts in hearings. That is very serious in 
matters of any kind. I do not think it 
could be said we have anything like the 
facts and figures we need. 

These costs sound mightly large and 
it is easy to blame the costs on our 
troubles here today. 

I remember that we were going to fight 
a war in Vietnam and have guns and 
butter, both. We set off a spiral of in- 
flation. We did not put on any controls. 
I do not blame anyone more than I blame 
myself. We had all this trade difficulty 
with Western Europe. I made some ef- 
fort to restrict it and I think it did a 
little good. 

But having one deficit after another 
for years we have gotten into the infia- 
tion spiral that we are having tonight, 
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this fiscal year. Next fiscal year is an- 
other matter. Iam as much to blame for 
that as anyone. But the NATO Pact that 
has served us so well is not to blame for 
all these evils we have upon us now. 
I think we have to do what the President 
has done and look over the facts. 

I have just a few figures; I shall not 
dwell on them. The estimated cost our 
allies are spending for NATO support is 
$24 billion. They have about 2 million 
men under arms and available. We have 
307,000 in that area of the world, includ- 
ing the fleet in the Mediterranean. I wish 
we could make it less and I think there 
is a hope of making it less within a 
reasonable time. Our committee started 
an overall reduction. It is the first time 
I can remember the Armed Services 
Committee ever recommending definite 
reduction in the overall military man- 
power strength. 

I would hope the President could find, 
consistent with his promise, if he can, a 
way to apply some of that reduction to 
someplace in NATO. 

I offered the amendment for reduction 
in committee, but I would not put my 
judgment in there against the President’s 
overall judgment as to whether or not 
any of it must come out of NATO now. 
I did not. But I want those issues al- 
ways to be up front in consideration. 
I think the President knows that and he 
will continue to know it so far as I am 
concerned. 

Now we have about $3 billion we spend 
in Europe directly on these forces, in- 
cluding the fleet. The $14 billion that 
has been mentioned includes a large part 
of our overall military costs. We would 
certainly have to have the greater part 
of that $14 billion whether there was a 
NATO or not. If there had not been the 
success of NATO this $11 billion differ- 
ence—spent outside Europe—probably 
would be much more. 

I understand that the best facts we 
can get for the cost of keeping these 
troops in Europe are that it costs only 
about 10 percent more. than it would to 
keep them here in the United States. If 
we went through the calculations on 
that it would not do any good, but that 
is the best evidence, the hardest facts and 
figures we can get on the matter. 

A great deal has been said about our 
paying taxes over there. The best I can 
get is that we spend about $3 million a 
year over there to governments and 
agencies, whereas we are using free of 
charge $2.6 billion in value of real estate 
and we are using it free, year after year. 
For the use of that real estate we pay 
no rent; there is no charge. Now, when 
we get all the facts like that alined here 
against the big figure: others have been 
using to describe extra costs, it is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

It should be remembered that if we 
pull out of NATO now and leave, that 
would change my mind about any kind 
of reduction in our bill providing for our 
total military strength, because there 
would be great uncertainty years as to 
what would happen. 

I remember those uncertain years that 
we had in this Chamber when NATO was 
created. The first major vote I cast when 
I came here in the fall of 1947 was the 
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first appropriation for economic aid for 
Western Europe. That was followed iz 
1948 by the Marshall plan. We did thal 
with pride. We passed it almost unani 
mously. There never was a better invest 
ment in the free world, in my humble 
opinion, than those dollars spent in 1948. 
Some Senators here now were elected 
in that year. 

President Truman was already Presi- 
dent. There was growing anxiety and 
concern. NATO was not yet in being. 
There was a great uncertainty and feel- 
ing that unless we committed ourselves 
the whole continent was going to be 
overrun. I have no doubt about it now. 
Russia had already overrun the Eastern 
European nations. We stayed here and 
we worked hard day and night. I at- 
tended a ceremony in connection with 
the signing of one of those instruments. 
I say that to show what is in my mind. 
I do not believe any people ever made a 
better investment in the free world than 
we did in that program, including the 
commencement of NATO. Who could tell 
how long it would go on and what the 
development would show? 

After the birth of NATO we had nu- 
clear weapons on a much larger scale. 
No one dreamed of the possibilities of 
nuclear weapons compared to what we 
have now. We did not know about the so- 
called hydrogen bomb. We were not talk- 
ing about tactical nuclear weapons. 

I have been watching this matter and 
I have not been happy about all of it. I 
know that later we had tactical weap- 
ons, nuclear weapons. I call them nu- 
clear ground-to-ground artillery. 

We had those weapons, because in 
the minds and hearts of the people they 
thought Russia might overrun every- 
thing. There was not enough military 
force to be a deterrent to them. Europe 
was Still semiprostrate, economically and 
physically. So those weapons were rushed 
in. We had a nuclear defense which 
probably would never be used. I always 
thought it would set off a total nuclear 
war. 

Even though we had this vast nuclear 
arsenal, and still have it, we later did 
build up the so-called conventional 
forces, so that if there should be an 
attack it would not be necessary to re- 
sort quickly to nuclear weapons. One 
can argue that either way and say we 
would not be able to continue today with- 
out them. That may be true but I am 
certain in my mind that their use would 
set off nuclear war. 

That brings us down to where we are 
now. These nations have become pros- 
perous. They should have done more. 
But I have never been willing to with- 
draw our troops and leave ourselves ex- 
posed. I do not believe Senators have 
been, either. I do not believe the Senate 
is willing tonight to withdraw to an ap- 
preciable extent and create the possibil- 
ity of exposure of our own United States. 

The first thing I would advocate, if we 
were going to pull out, would be that 
we would, for a time, first build up our 
forces. But I do not believe we ought 
to do it that way. That is why I come 
back to the proposition that the Pres- 
ident is bound to have been looking over 
this matter. He is no softie. He doubtless 
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wanted to reduce it more. I have not 
talked to him about it. I am no expert 
on this subject, but I felt that I had 
enough of the facts and enough continu- 
ity of knowledge about this problem to 
be able to make a judgment in this 
matter, and that is exactly what I have 
done. 

I skip over all these other figures that 
I have, but one. It is that after we pay 
this amount for all our military expendi- 
tures, we have almost twice as much left, 
on a per capita basis, as Germany has, 
over three times as much as the average 
Italian has, over twice as much as the 
average person in the Netherlands has, 
and over two and a half times as much as 
the average person in the United 
Kingdom has. 

I offer these comparisons to show we 
are not living in rags. 

I believe there are many pluses on our 
side in this issue. Let me review quite 
briefly the pluses I see in this matter in 
Western Europe. I am no particular stu- 
dent of history, although I did not skip 
history or flunk history, either. 

On the plus side, I see, for the first 
time in several centuries, that these na- 
tions have lived in comparative peace 
with each other, not trying to knock 
each other out or conquer one another 
or invade one another's territory. They 
have lived in peace and relative quie- 
tude, and they are doing so tonight. 

Not only that, but they have combined 
with us and formed the NATO Alliance. 
They have 2 million men under arms. 
An expenditure of $24 million annually 
is not to be sneezed at. That is some 
showing in itself. That effort is not di- 
rected toward each other, but toward the 
one nation that we think is the common 
enemy or would most probably be the 
aggressor toward them, and perhaps 
us. That is a part of the plus side. 

Furthermore, they have built in Eu- 
rope something new over all these years. 
They have a Common Market, and it is 
growing by leaps and bounds and is cre- 
ating more and more economic strength 
and wealth for those people. After all, 
we have a lot of cousins over there. 

They are building an economy there 
that is better and stronger, as I under- 
stand it, than they have ever had, on a 
cooperative, collective, rather than a 
cutthroat basis. I think that is one of 
the big pluses for the free world, and we 
benefit from it. Of course, we benefit 
from it. 

Perhaps we ought to be wiser in our 
foreign trade policies, but I know a 
great many of our own financial inter- 
ests and industrial units go over there. 
The Finance Committee of the Senate 
knows how much money they are mak- 
ing. 

So let us not write all this off as being 
a terrible thing. This has been the most 
successful venture we have had since 
World War II, and for us it has paid off. 

What other pluses are there over 
there? Not a single American military 
man has been lost over there, so far as 
military or combat action is concerned. 
I can recall only a very few instances 
where the life of a European has been 
lost in actual military combat since 
World War II. 
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Not a square foot of additional ground 
in all of Western Europe has been taken 
since NATO was formed. 

It has cost a lot of money. Of course, 
it has. Is it not worth a lot of money? 
But more than that, think of the peace 
that goes with it, the constructive build- 
ing that goes with it. The stronger econ- 
omy for them and for us is worth a lot. 

Here in this country we have had the 
most amazing economy in recorded his- 
tory, and a great deal of it is due to the 
fact that we have relative peace in that 
part of the world, and trade relations 
have generally been good. 

Another thing that impresses me is 
that this has been done and still we 
have maintained the city of Berlin right 
in the middle of a Communist country. 
We have had forethought and at least 
some military power there, and we have 
had a policy that has been successful so 
far and has preserved that fine plus even 
with three or four governments, all oper- 
ating at the same time. 

In a small way, it is one of the most 
amazing things I know of in history. 

I do not want to detain the Senate. I 
think Senators have made up their 
minds. 

I wanted to show, on the hard facts, 
however one looks at it, that this is not 
merely a downhill slide and a case of 
their not having done anything, or that 
they are cheating and trying to get 
something for nothing. I have never seen 
anything so large, with so many people 
involved, where a good share of that was 
not going on. 

But coming back to the question of 
what is best for us, we have compliment- 
ed our leader here. I joined in those com- 
pliments. I meant everything I said. But 
this amendment totally upsets the entire 
structure of the position we have already 
taken and on which we have assured our 
allies for this calendar year. The amend- 
ment totally upsets that by pulling our 
troops out. Say what you will, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but that is the effect of it. It 
totally repudiates in midstream the posi- 
tion that the authorized representative 
for this Nation took in December. Per- 
haps he should have conferred with 
more of us. He did not confer with me. 
I wish he had seen it possible to make 
some reductions, but that was his con- 
clusion in view of the uncertainty that 
he saw, and the SALT talks, and the pos- 
sibility of agreement with the Warsaw 
Pact nations. He saw fit to say that, “For 
this year, we will stand firm with you 
and we will not withdraw here unless 
there is a mutual withdrawal.” That is 
what he said. 

Iam not saying we must not repudiate 
our President. That is a personal mat- 
ter. Some talk about repudiating the 
President. I say we are repudiating the 
honor and position of our country, and it 
will hurt us more than it will hurt our 
NATO allies. 

I do not know; Lord knows, I hope 
that some good will come out of the SALT 
talks and that some good will come out 
of the Warsaw Pact talks. I do not know 
what to expect, but I know that since 
World War II so far we have been con- 
structive and we have kept our powder 
dry. We are full of hope, but we keep our 
powder dry. 
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So I think we had better stick to that 
for this calendar year. I am not taking 
any position or pledging anyone any- 
thing for any time beyond what I have 
already outlined here for this year. But 
whether it is intended that way or not, 
to change now would be reversing our 
policy, and I am old fashioned enough to 
believe that once your word is given and 
a promise is made, unless it is rigidly 
kept, you hurt yourself more than you 
hurt the other man. 

We might save a few dollars; it would 
not be many. But we would lay on our- 
selves, I think, with all the free world 
and those who are on the rim, a great 
big question mark—something we have 
never done before. 

So I hope, just for this year, that we 
will vote down this well-intentioned but, 
I think, unsound amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 10 minutes to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the Senator 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have a 
sense of deja vu here. We have been 
through this all before so many times, 
so many years. For 50 years now we have 
seen the rise of the war-weary spirit, the 
growth of isolationist sentiments. I am 
one of the few, perhaps, who heard in 
this Chamber, in the gallery as a teen- 
ager, the senior Lodge, Senator Borah, 
Senator Harding, and the others—the 
isolationists then were of my party— 
and I heard my beloved President, say we 
should have laid our sword on the table 
and let them work it out themselves. 

World War I ended, and we brought 
our troops home in a great hurry, under 
congressional pressure and demand, and 
then a man named Leon Feuchtwanger 
wrote a book called, I think, “The Years 
Between,” and told the story of the dec- 
ades between the two World Wars. 

In that story, he told how the United 
States wished to have nothing to do with 
it, how the French wanted no more 
problems and troubles, and no more 
armament except ultimately a solid 
wall which would not hold right, center, 
or left, how the British became war- 
wearied, how every demand of the cen- 
tral empire of Germany was ultimately 
yielded to, and how, of course, we ulti- 
mately went into World War II, while 
the Senate of the United States was 
dragging its feet every step of the way 
for 20 years. 

Then World War II ended, and then 
the demand came to bring the troops 
home. I was one of them, glad to come 
home, Mr. President, convinced that this 
was also an emotional move, however, 
and we brought them all home. We re- 
duced the cost, and we promised the 
people of this country all sorts of bene- 
fits in the domestic program. 

In a little over 5 years, I was at Orly 
Field in Paris on the day on which the 
order came out to close down the Amer- 
ican installations at Orly, because the 
Congress of the United States did not 
want to spend the money. 

Within a month the Korean war 
opened up, and we opened up Orly again, 
and doubled it and tripled it, and we had 
again an undefended, unprotected, un- 
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prepared Nation, because, responding to 
Members of Congress who were respond- 
ing to their constituency, we walked out 
on our responsibility. 

I saw it all happen. Again we saw a 
draft bill passed by one vote, and now 
we have it before us again. Nobody 
wants to serve, nobody wants to face 
responsibilities any more, and nobody 
wants to take risks. So we say, “Let the 
Europeans do it,” as we said in the twen- 
ties, in the thirties, and for some years 
in the forties. 

But to their great credit, four Presi- 
dents of the United States thought other- 
wise. John Eisenhower, the Ambassador 
to Belgium, called me yesterday to ex- 
press his concern over the Mansfield 
amendment. Harry Truman, now 87 
years old, for whom, in a bipartisan 
spirit, we in Congress enacted the Mar- 
shall plan for aid to Greece and Turkey, 
says he does not like this resolution, and 
Lyndon Johnson does not like the reso- 
lution, and President Nixon does not like 
it—all for good reason: Because they, in 
the loneliness of the night and in the 
deep responsibilities of the burdens of 
the Presidency, have seen what it means 
to give up your responsibility, to turn 
your back on your problems, and to say 
“It costs too much money, bring the boys 
home.” 

We have too many men over there, and 
too many dependents, granted, but for 
some time now we have been trying to 
work out a mutual and balanced reduc- 
tion of forces, and this is on the verge 
of some reasonable hope of achievement. 
But we would throw it all away, because 
the Senate of the United States wants 
to do its own negotiating. The Senate of 
the United States wants to say, “We will 
negotiate. Never mind the Russians; 
never mind our allies; we'll pull them 
out.” 

And what will the Russians do? They 
will say, “You did it for us.” 

All the nations of the world, prac- 
tically, are subject to consumer pres- 
sure. The Russians are feeling consumer 
pressure, and the Americans are feeling 
it, and both sides would like to reduce 
this onerous burden of troops in Europe. 
One million men, and more, stand on 
the NATO side, facing one million men 
and more on the Warsaw Pact side. They 
ought to be less. There ought to be peace. 

But why less on one side; reducing the 
obligation of the other even to sit and 
negotiate with us? Oh, we are weary of 
well-doing. But NATO has another pur- 
pose, aside from those that the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi has 
stated. I express my own apologies for 
speaking after so well-stated and so pow- 
erful and rational an address, but there 
are other reasons why NATO has served 
a good cause. 

NATO has kept up the courage of the 
Eastern satellites. NATO is good news to 
Yugoslavia. NATO is good news to Ru- 
mania. And, yes, I think NATO is good 
news to Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
and NATO is good news to Turkey and to 
Greece, as President Truman found 
when he initiated the program. 

NATO is good news to Israel. But 
most of all, NATO is good news to the 
United States, because the shield we 
have in Europe is a protection for the 
people who live within our boundaries. 
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Yes, I would like to see them reduced, 
but I would like to see it done in ac- 
cordance with our foreign policy obliga- 
tions and in accordance with our foreign 
policy determinations, 

I would like to see the Senate heard 
more often, and I do not mind certain 
sense of the Senate resolutions. But we 
should not undertake to determine 
whether we ourselves, alone, have the 
sole wisdom as to how to end our in- 
volvement in Western Europe. So I have 
strong opposition to the proposal. 

The Sixth Fleet is the sole U.S. mili- 
tary force in the Mediterranean—45,000 
men there. The moment you reduce your 
force in Europe, not by 50 percent but 
by 60 percent, 325,000 to 150,000, you are 
going to have to reduce the 45,000 people 
in the Sixth Fleet. I have served in the 
Sixth Fleet twice. I know its function. I 
know its usefulness in reducing tensions. 
I know its usefulness in presenting a 
counterpoint to the great Russian fleet, 
which is now larger than our Sixth Fleet. 
I know that most Americans do not want 
us to give up our presence in the Medi- 
terranean. 

But give it up we will, to a very dan- 
gerous extent, if this amendment passes. 
And then we shall have said to the Rus- 
sians, “It is your sea. It is not the sea 
of free peoples, it is your sea. Take it.” 

And when they take it, they take 
Israel. When they take it, the peace of 
the world lies more dangerously imbal- 
anced by far than it lies today. 

No, with all due respect for the deep 
concern of the distinguished majority 
leader, this is a dangerous amendment. 
This is a mischievous amendment. This 
is an amendment which can cause more 
harm than any amendment or proposal 
I have seen in my 13 years in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the amendment should 
be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I feel com- 
pelled to express my strong opposition 
to the proposal by my friend, the distin- 
guished majority leader, requiring a 50- 
percent reduction in force levels in 
Europe. Not only would this necessitate 
cutting both our combat and support 
components on the European continent 
itself, but, Iam informed, it would almost 
certainly prove necessary to cut the 6th 
Fleet as well if the ceiling provided for 
under this amendment is to be achieved 
and balance maintained. 

The 6th Fleet, as we know, is the sole 
U.S. military force in the Mediterranean 
Sea. As such, it has a dual function: It 
is tasked with the protection of NATO’s 
southern flank; and it supports US. 
policy and defends U.S. interests in the 
Middle East. It fulfilled these missions in 
1948 when President Truman sent our 
ships to back up Greece and Turkey then 
under pressure from their neighbors. It 
fulfilled them again last September when 
hostile armored forces penetrated Jordan 
from Syria and President Nixon moved 
the fleet to prevent widening violence 
from dashing the hope aroused every- 
where by the cease fire then in effect. 

The 6th Fleet is a carefully constructed 
whole. It consists essentially of two 
carrier task forces comprising the car- 
riers themselves, the air wings they carry, 
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screening forces of destroyers, escorts, 
mine sweepers, a Marine contingent, and 
the requisite tankers, repair, and supply 
ships which give the fleet its staying 
power at sea. In addition, it has been 
temporarily augmented since last Sep- 
tember by the addition of a helicopter 
carrier. 

Militarily, it makes no sense to cut 
escorts and to expose the carriers by so 
doing. The Marines, on the other hand, 
provide a small ready force capable of 
immediate action to protect or evacuate 
American civilians, as in 1967, or to sup- 
port a friendly government, as in 1958. 
The imperative of residual force viabil- 
ity would, therefore, govern the scope of 
6th Fleet reductions, if this amendment 
became law, rather than a numerical 
quota to be assessed against the fleet 
after reductions in our NATO land and 
air forces. These cuts could turn out to 
be significant indeed. 

Finally, U.S. forces in Europe represent 
that pool of ready strength geographi- 
cally closest to the Middle East. It is pub- 
lic knowledge that certain U.S. units in 
Europe were alerted for possible use in 
the Levant during last September’s crisis. 
To prune back U.S. land, sea, and air 
forces in Europe by 50 percent would 
severely curtail our ability to deploy 
these forces to the south in possible fu- 
ture contingencies. 

While I share the hope of the Senator 
from Montana that it will be possible to 
reduce U.S. force levels in Europe, I 
believe this should be part of a bilateral 
move, not a unilateral one. Recent state- 
ments by Soviet leaders indicate that 
there is a very real chance that such a 
bilateral reduction can be effected. We 
must not tie the hands of this President, 
or any future President of the United 
States in international negotiations of 
this importance. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the very 
spirited debate we have had on the pro- 
posal by the distinguished majority 
leader has moved us a giant step toward 
action on this important issue. But ac- 
tion is precisely what we need now. 
Mere words, mere declarations of opin- 
ion are no longer enough. 

In the few days since Senator Mans- 
field introduced his amendment, we have 
seen the Soviet Union express new will- 
ingness to negotiate mutual force reduc- 
tions in Europe. If press reports are ac- 
curate, the Soviet Union has even modi- 
fied its long-standing insistence on a 
European Security Conference and is 
now willing to conduct separate talks on 
troops cuts. It is my belief that this new 
opportunity would not have come about, 
but for the galvanizing effect of the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Whatever happens to this proposal—in 
this body, in the other body, or at the 
White House—the administration is now 
under an obligation to stop its delaying 
tactics and make a vigorous effort to 
achieve force reductions in Europe. 

Some of the public discussion, I regret 
to say, has been misleading. Unwar- 
ranted scare tactics have been em- 
ployed. One would think that the Mans- 
field amendment was a sudden stab at 
the jugular vein of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. 

It is not. This proposal, which I am 
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honored to cosponsor, is certainly not 
sudden. And we have no intention or ex- 
pectation that it will reduce NATO’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

I support our commitment to defend 
Western Europe. Our ties are so many, 
so old, and so deep that our commitment 
is beyond dispute. The issue before us is 
not whether we should maintain that 
commitment, but rather, whether we 
should give the same stale answers we 
have given for the past 20 years to the 
questions of troop reductions and burden 
sharing. 

Some prominent politicians have 
warned of a new isolationism in America, 
although few if any Americans favor 
withdrawal into a shell of noninvolve- 
ment. 

The real choice which our Nation faces 
is between the old internationalism of the 
1940’s and 1950’s and the new interna- 
tionalism which adjusts to the 1970’s. 
The old internationalism, acting in re- 
sponse to a military situation which no 
longer prevails, built a series of alliances 
and foreign bases surrounding our most 
likely adversaries. Once made, these 
commitments became inviolable and un- 
questionable, regardless of changing 
conditions. This was not even the inten- 
tion of the original proponents, who 
specifically wrote into documents like the 
North Atlantic Treaty provisions for pe- 
riodic review. 

Even more distressing has been the re- 
luctance of our Government to consider 
modifications in military force deploy- 
ments to meet changing world condi- 
tions. The subcommittee chaired by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SymincTton) has very ably 
documented the wide range of our com- 
mitments and the shocking extent to 
which we have persisted in unnecessary 
military involvement. 

Consider these observations from the 
subcommittee’s report: 

Once an American overseas base is estab- 
lished, it takes on a life of its own. Original 
missions may become outdated, but new mis- 
| sions are developed, not only with the in- 

tent of keeping the facility going, but often 
actually to enlarge it. 


When reductions are studied, they are 
usually strongly resisted. As the report 
states: 

It is only to be expected that those in em- 
bassies abroad, and also at overseas military 
facilities, would seek to justify continued op- 
erations in their particular areas; otherwise 
they recommend reduction in their own 
position. 


With regard to Europe, the subcom- 
mittee concluded that: 

The military role which the United States 
plays in Europe has acquired a life and a 
momentum of its own quite apart from the 
changing circumstances of the members of 
the alliance and quite apart from changing 
relations between members of the alliance 
and members of the Warsaw Pact. 


The old internationalism gave birth 
to these commitments which have now 
taken on a life of their own. The new 
internationalism should plan for the fu- 
ture on the basis of the present and not 
solely on the past. 

A new internationalism would require 
the demilitarization of foreign policy. 
It would involve a thorough reexamina- 
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tion of our military, political, and eco- 
nomic involvement in other nations— 
not necessarily with a determination to 
reduce that involvement, but rather to 
adjust it to current realities. Through- 
out the world, this new internationalism 
would stress our commitments to people 
and their economic and social problems 
rather than to specific regimes. 

With regard to Europe, this new policy 
would entail greater emphasis on our 
economic relations than has been given 
in the past. We should keep troops in 
Europe only insofar as they contribute 
to necessary fighting capability and not 
merely as symbols of our undeniable 
commitment to the defense of Europe. 
And whatever we agree to do with regard 
to economic and military policies must 
work in the direction of more equitable 
sharing. 

The current debate is very interesting. 
No one denies that current U.S. troop 
levels in Europe impose a serious drain 
on our balance of payments. Even off- 
setting payments do not begin to cover 
the costs of American dependents living 
with U.S. servicemen. 

No one denies—so far as I have dis- 
covered—the desirability of eventual 
troop reductions. Even the President, in 
his 1970 message on the state of the 
world, wrote of moving from dominance 
to partnership with Europe. And he said: 

As this process advances, the balance of 
burdens and responsibilities must gradually 
be adjusted, to reflect the economic and 
political realities of European progress. 


Those realities now include a vigorous 
Common Market and growing economic 
strength throughout Europe. They also 
include slightly decreased Warsaw Pact 
forces, at least in the past few years. 

In view of these facts—and the many 
others cited by the distinguished majority 
leader—the only question is: When is the 
time to reduce our forces? 

Throughout the 1950’s many distin- 
guished Americans urged a reduction in 
the force levels we sent to Europe in 
1951. Former President Eisenhower said 
in 1963: 

Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announced to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be initiated as soon as Eu- 
Topean economies were restored, the mat- 
ter was then considered too delicate a polit- 
ical question to raise. 


The time was not right in the 1950’s, 
although President Eisenhower favored 
reductions. In 1963, however, he con- 
cluded: 

I believe the time has now come when we 
should start withdrawing some of the troops. 


In fact, of course, some troops have 
been withdrawn. But what horrendous 
consequences have followed? Is the At- 
lantic Alliance weaker or more divided? 

Since the buildup associated with the 
Berlin crisis of a decade ago, American 
forces in Europe have been reduced by 
one-third. Even in the year following 
the Czechloslovakian rebellion of 1968— 
where no intervention was ever con- 
templated for our troops—with one 
American soldier out of every seven was 
withdrawn. 

In spite of these reductions, nothing 
terrible has happened. To say again that 
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now is not the time is redundant and 
meaningless. I believe that now is the 
time. 

Now is the time to make clear to 
NATO that we are determined to reduce 
our surplus forces and achieve a wider 
sharing of the costs and responsibilities 
of defense. 

Now is the time to make clear to the 
Soviet Union that we are serious about 
mutual force reductions in Europe. The 
action which we propose is not irrevo- 
cable. If circumstances should change 
significantly, or if sincere efforts at 
negotiation should lead to an increased 
rather than a reduced threat, the Con- 
gress could authorize a higher ceiling. 

But for once, instead of delaying a de- 
sirable step toward arms control until 
someone else moves first, we would take 
an important first step, one which would 
bring great pressures for reciprocity. 

This is the opportunity we have now, 
Mr. President. We can move ahead to- 
ward new relations with Eastern and 
Western Europe. The Mansfield amend- 
ment gives us this chance. While we 
possess such strength in nuclear capac- 
ity and while the Europeans are strong 
enough to bear a greater burden of their 
own defense, surely we can take this risk 
for peace. k 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, it is with 
some reluctance that I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment introduced by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

For many years, I have favored a re- 
duction in American troop strength in 
Europe. My concerns, like those of the 
majority leader and many of my col- 
leagues, have been both economic and 
strategic. 

Strategically, I appreciate the need to 
maintain a stable, creditable, conven- 
tional deterrent in Western Europe. Our 
troop strength in the aftermath of the 
Second World War was reduced far be- 
low what was desirable or effective in 
terms of our objectives. As a result, even 
a serious weakened Soviet Union was 
able to establish and maintain control 
over the neighboring states of Eastern 
Europe. It was fear of even further ex- 
pansion that prompted the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in 1949, and which led the United States 
to increase its troop commitment to 
Western Europe from a low of 91,000 men 
in 1948 to between 300,000 and 400,000 
men per year since then. 

Between 1949 and 1971, we have sur- 
vived the Berlin crisis; the uprisings in 
Poland, Hungary, and East Germany; 
and the invasion of Czechoslovakia. Nu- 
clear weapons have been developed, and 
deployed in Western Europe. We have 
made the transition from two-engine 
propeller-driven transports to the huge 
C-5A, which can carry the equipment 
for an entire division. Nuclear subma- 
rines and ships have been built which 
can survive for months at sea without 
refueling or replenishment. The econ- 
omies of our European allies have in- 
creased to the point where collectively 
they comprise the second largest eco- 
nomic unit in the world. 

Yet, the number of our troops in Eu- 
rope has not reflected these drastic 
changes. We have only 50,000 fewer men 
in Western Europe than we had at the 
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time of the Czechoslovakian invasion, or 
the crisis in Berlin. 

Changes in technology and in the na- 
ture of our opposition, not to mention 
changes in the capacity of the European 
states for self-defense, make it reason- 
able and desirable that some reductions 
in U.S. troop strength be made. 

Likewise, our economic situation makes 
a reduction in overseas spending a desir- 
able goal. Annual operating costs of our 
forces in Europe is $2.9 billion per year. 
Other U.S. defense expenditures include: 
Payment on property, taxes to host gov- 
ernments, salaries to host government 
nationals, and a variety of others. When 
added to the expenditures on the econo- 
my by American dependents, civilian em- 
ployees and tourists, combined with wide- 
spread American investment in Europe, 
the net outfiow of U.S. dollars to West- 
ern Europe has been far in excess of our 
income from that source. 

I do not believe, however, that the re- 
cent economic dislocation can be consid- 
ered adequate grounds for calling home 
one-half of our troops in Europe. If eco- 
nomics is our sole concern, it must be 
borne in mind that the same troops 
would have to be stationed and main- 
tained in the United States where the 
costs may be significantly higher. In ad- 
dition, the costs of transporting these 
troops and their equipment across the 
Atlantic may offset any gains incurred 
in a simple reduction in Europe. 

The fact is that we simply do not know 
what the economic consequences of a 
major reduction of our forces in Europe 
would be. Nor are we in a position to pro- 
ject accurately the strategic conse- 
quences of such a move. 

Iam sympathetic to the majority lead- 
er’s argument that a troop reduction was 
proposed 10 years ago, and therefore, 
this amendment does not represent pre- 
cipitate action on our part. But though 
the proposal was made, its effects have 
not been studied in any appreciable de- 
tail by the congressional committee with 
responsibility in this area. 

Without adequate proof that signif- 
icant savings will accrue; without some 
conyincing evidence that a unilateral re- 
duction is more in our interests than a 
negotiated bilateral reduction in force; 
without a clear demonstration that no 
economic or military alternative would 
be more suitable and more effective, I find 
I must oppose the Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. President, neither the nations of 
Europe nor the United States, can afford 
to endure periodic debates over our com- 
mitment to European defense. We have a 
strategic interest in the security of West- 
ern Europe; we differ only over the quan- 
tity of troops required to demonstrate 
that commitment. such differences are a 
proper subject of discussion with our al- 
lies, not of unilateral action on our part. 
Continuing confrontation between the 
Congress and the Executive can only cre- 
ate ill-will within our own political sys- 
tem, and prompt the nations of Europe 
to seek accommodation elsewhere. Nei- 
ther development is in our national in- 
terests. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Mans- 
field amendment has served a worthy 
purpose in making known our recogni- 
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tion of the strategic importance of the 
NATO alliance and consultation con- 
cerning economic accommodation and 
troop reallocation within the framework 
of that alliance. But I also believe that a 
rejection of the Mansfield amendment 
will serve to strengthen the hand of the 
President and his negotiators in discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union leading to 
mutual reduction of forces in central 
Europe, which discussions Soviet Party 
Secretary Brezhnev and Premier Kosygin 
apparently welcome. 

Mr. President, I urge that rejection. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I must ex- 
press my unalterable opposition to any 
attempt on the part of this body to force 
unilateral reductions, of any magnitude, 
in the U.S. troop strength in Europe. 

The consequences of such an action go 
far beyond what some hope would be 
shouldering of a greater burden in main- 
taining an East-West military balance on 
the part of our NATO allies. The fate of 
NATO itself is at stake. 

History should serve as the guideline in 
determining whether such a move is de- 
sirable or even practical. Historically, 
ever since balance of power evolved as a 
viable concept in maintaining the sta- 
bility of Europe, the principle has been 
successful in avoiding major conflagra- 
tions on that continent. War on the Euro- 
pean continent, since the establishment 
of this principle, has been the inevitable 
result of tipping the balance of power 
scales one way or the other. In light of 
this, it has only been through our sub- 
stantial presence in Europe that the bal- 
ance of power has been maintained and 
that continent has enjoyed stability and 
prosperity in the 25 years since World 
War II. 

Our forces in Europe represent a tan- 
gible and visible symbol that the United 
States and its allies are more than ready 
and able to block any westward Soviet 
drive. For 25 years this has been a highly 
effective deterrent. For 25 years this has 
allowed the people of Europe to exist in 
a stable and prosperous environment. Are 
we not sitting in judgment of European 
nations? Are we willing to say 25 years is 
long enough for these nations to be free 
of the devastating consequences of war? 
I would most certainly hope we are more 
humanitarian in the exercise of our re- 
sponsibilities. 

Few can argue that the presence of 
300,000 U.S. troops in Europe has pro- 
vided an effective military deterrent. But 
perhaps the psychological impact has 
been even greater. 

These 300,900 American troops have 
served as a constant reminder that NATO 
is backed by the full force of American 
nuclear power. They have served as a 
constant reminder of the troops, bomb- 
ers, and missiles on the other side of the 
Atlantic and our commitment to use them 
should the Soviets embark on the road 
to aggression. 

Finally, the military and psychological 
impact of our presence has aided in at- 
tempts on the part of European nations 
themselves, particularly West Germany, 
to ease East-West tensions. Withdrawal 
of US. troops at this point, before frui- 
tion of these efforts could be realized, 
could only lead Europe down the path of 
appeasement. And lest we have forgotten 
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the lessons of history so soon, appease- 
ment has resulted in our involvement in 
two disastrous European conflicts. De- 
tente in Europe can only be achieved if 
the West deals from a position of 
strength. That strength lies with NATO 
and our commitment to that organiza- 
tion. This position of strength would 
quickly deteriorate if we pursued a course 
of abandonment in Europe as some ad- 
vocate today. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
debate upon the Mansfield amendment 
has focused the attention of this body, 
and the country, on fundamental ques- 
tions regarding the scope, extent, and 
contemporary wisdom of our commit- 
ments in Europe. 

For this, we all must be deeply in- 
debted to the distinguished, wise, and 
able majority leader. 

The consistent problems with our Eu- 
ropean allies and our policy there should 
cause us all to ask whether doctrines 
molded by the tensions of the late forties 
still deserve unquestioning allegiance in 
the early seventies. 

The truth is that the Europeans’—and 
Canadians’—general reluctance to par- 
ticipate in the NATO alliance to the de- 
gree we feel prudent and responsible 
stems in large part from a differing view 
of the nature of the threat posed in Eu- 
rope. After all, when it appears that we 
are more concerned about the protection 
of their security than they are, then we 
should suspect there is something un- 
realistic or unbalanced about our policy. 

The changes in the politics of Europe 
since the 1940’s have been drastic; the 
changes in the attitudes of people in 
these countries has been profound; yet, 
our foreign policy has continued with 
barely any adjustment. 

This is not to suggest that our policy 
in the past has not worked, or has been 
ill-advised. Rather, precisely because it 
has been successful in stabilizing the po- 
litical environment and enabling the 
emergence of new political leadership, we 
can have the freedom to reexamine and 
adjust our policy in Europe. 

A reduction of half of our troops does 
not destroy our bargaining position for 
mutual force reductions in the future. If 
we can safely make unilateral reductions, 
as many people acknowledge, then this 
does not represent a substantial position 
to be conceded only in negotiations. The 
remaining 150,000 troops, which we would 
not unilaterally remove, as well as our 
extensive deployment of tactical nuclear 
weapons there, give us more than ample 
strength for real, substantive negotia- 
tions, should they develop. 

These issues are not. new; they were 
all debated before in this body. The argu- 
ments and even the personalities de- 
ployed in the early 1950’s have been put 
forward again 20 years later. 

Nicholas von Hoffman, writing in this 
morninge’s Washington Post, brilliantly 
set forth the arguments of Senator Taft 
who in 1951 cautioned against the com- 
mitment of ground troops to Europe. The 
nature of the threat from the Soviet Un- 
ion was viewed far more gravely then 
than it is today. Yet, compelling argu- 
ments were set forward even at that time 
against the wisdom of committing large 
numbers of Americans to Europe. 
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Mr, President, another article in this 
morning’s paper concerning Vice Presi- 
dent Acnew and his remarks last night 
shows us again how much our times are 
like those of Senator Taft’s. Taft stated 
in 1951: 

It is still fashionable to meet any crit- 
icism (of foreign policy) by cries in isola- 
tionism. Criticisms are met by the calling of 
names rather than by intelligent debate. 


Last evening, our Vice President pro- 
vided us with an excellent example of 
this truth. In order that all may judge 
how the Vice President has degraded 
political discussion and fellow Members 
of the Senate, I ask that his unfortunate 
remarks of last evening be printed in the 
Recorp, along with an article in the 
Washington Post by Philip Carter. 

Mr. President, the time for a rational 
consideration and readjustment of our 
policy toward Europe is long overdue. 

I give my unequivical support to the 
Mansfield amendment as a useful and 
responsible step toward this end. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are 
now nearing the close of an historic re- 
examination of our troop commitments 
to NATO. For too many years, this issue 
has failed to receive the congressional 
attention it deserves. Fortunately, the 
Mansfield amendment has forced us to 
enter into the most meaningful dialog 
on this subject since ratification of the 
NATO Treaty. 

I intend to support the Mansfield 
amendment for the following seven rea- 
sons: 

First. Our present troop level in Eu- 
rope is based upon assumptions and con- 
ditions which are no longer valid. 

Second. Europe is now able to under- 
take the major portion of the responsi- 
bility of providing for her own defense. 

Third. The cost of maintaining the 
present level of troops in Europe is ex- 
cessive in light of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

Fourth. The present force level is not 
related directly to the deterrent or re- 
taliatory capability of the United States. 
It is primarily a symbolic force—a force 
whose symbolism will not be diminished 
by the proposed reduction. 

Fifth. The proposed force reduction 
will enable the fat to be trimmed from 
U.S. forces in Europe without affecting 
combat effectiveness. 

Sixth. Passage of the Mansfield 
amendment is consistent with previous 
congressional policy of advising the 
President on the question of European 
force levels. 

Seventh. The Mansfield amendment 
will spur negotiations with the Russians 
rather than inhibit them. 

Mr. President, these are seven cogent 
arguments in support of the proposal of 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. I urge my colleagues to give them 
earnest considerations. As Senator Mans- 
FIELD stated 2 days ago, we in the Senate 
have an obligation to the people of this 
Nation to end the waste and the excess 
which are exemplified by our present 
troop commitments in Europe. It is this 
obligation which faces each one of us to- 
day. I am convinced that adoption of the 
Mansfield amendment will represent a 
milestone in the history of our Nation. 

I may say, Mr. President, that it is 
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rather peculiar, at this stage and time, 
that we look upon our former enemy, now 
our friend, Germany, being asked to bail 
us out of our monetary crisis. Yet, we are 
able at this time to say to them that we 
will not even attempt to help ourselves 
out of our monetary crisis. 

I returned today from Japan, where it 
was my honor to appear with 13 congres- 
sional Members at the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. I returned specifically 
to support the Mansfield amendment. 
The distinguished majority leader, who 
has just spoken, was one member of the 
delegation. 

It is rather paradoxical that, as we 
talked with all four of the parties, in- 
cluding the Liberal Democratic Party of 
Japan, they politely—politely as they 
could—told us that they wanted us to re- 
move all our troops from Okinawa. They 
wanted us to pull out unilaterally, even 
though the area of combat for Americans 
is much closer to Okinawa than it is to 
Germany today. 

It is ironic that at this very moment, in 
the city streets of Okinawa, there are in- 
dividuals who are protesting the Ameri- 
can presence on Okinawa, protesting vio- 
lently in an anti-American attitude. 

It is paradoxical that we argue today 
about reducing the amount of troops in 
West Germany, when just a few short 
years ago we unfortunately saw uni- 
lateral action taken against us when 
France ordered our troops to come home 
from France, ordered us to pull them 
off French soil. 

It is high time that we recognize that 
American troops on German soil are not 
alone a question of defense, not alone 
a question of money, but simply a ques- 
tion of whether it is necessary, in the 
national interest of the United States, 
to put our troops there. The answer by 
everyone, including the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi and the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania is 
clearly “No.” They haye said on the floor 
of the Senate that they encourage a re- 
duction of those troops. 

I think the more pressing issue is the 
damage it is doing to America’s image 
throughout the world. It is high time 
that we in the Senate take the lead and 
demonstrate to the rest of the world that 
the greatest strength of America is its 
ability to discipline militarism through- 
out the world. If we do not do that, 
sooner or later that military power will 
be called to action. 

I received a letter today from a colo- 
nel of the Army who is serving in Ger- 
many. It is a very short letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The Senator’s 5 minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. May I have 30 seconds 
to finish this letter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
Senator from Indiana. I think it amounts 
to 1 minute. 

Mr. HARTKE. The letter said: 

I agree with the Mansfield amendment, 
and I think that if you would come to Ger- 
many and talk to the members of the mili- 
tary service here, you would find that a 


majority of them also agree with Senator 
Mansfield. 


So I cast my lot with that colonel and 
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with the military personnel of America 
on German soil. I cast it with Senator 
MANSFIELD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the pending amendment to H.R, 
6531 which would deny funds after De- 
cember 31, 1971, for the maintenance or 
support in Europe of any military per- 
sonnel of the United States in excess of 
150,000. 

Last week, in my remarks in opposition 
to the Mansfield amendment, I pointed 
out that the balance-of-payments issue 
was a false issue. 

Last year, the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in Europe hit $10 billion. I 
would be the first to agree this is an 
extremely serious problem and undoubt- 
edly predicated the recent attack on the 
dollar. 

However, to propose to the Senate that 
our NATO commitment is causing these 
monetary upheavals is nonsense. 

In 1966, 1968, and 1969 this country 
had a surplus in our balance-of-pay- 
ments account. From 1961 to 1965 and 
in 1967 there were deficits varying from 
$1.3 billion to $3.4 billion. 

The current problem is related to the 
tremendous outflow of U.S. investment 
capital that left this country in 1970 
seeking a higher return in Europe. This 
resulted from the decline of interest rates 
in the United States at the same time 
these rates were rising in Europe. 

Furthermore, other factors figure into 
this problem. U.S. industry, seeking 
cheaper labor sources, has poured bil- 
lions into plants abroad. Also, Ameri- 
cans are buying Volkswagens and other 
European products in greater quantities. 

It is true military expenditures impact 
on our balance-of-payments problem. 
However, U.S. tourists spend as much in 
Europe as the military does. No one has 
proposed we shut off the flow of tourists 
to Europe. 

Also, the Senate should remember 
much of current U.S. military expendi- 
tures in Europe are offset or neutralized 
through cash receipts from arms pur- 
chases by our allies. Our friends in Eu- 
rope also undertake bond purchases for 
the express purpose of relieving the U.S. 
balance of payments on the military ac- 
count. 

Mr. President, a drastic reduction in 
U.S. military expenditures in Europe 
would also undoubtedly result in a sub- 
stantial drop in the purchases of U.S. 
military equipment and U.S. securities 
by our allies there. Thus, the net savings 
in our balance-of-payments account 
might be small. 

Now, on the floor today it has been 
generally acknowledged that the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit directly related 
to U.S. troops in Europe amounts to 
about $600 million annually. 

An amendment, defeated earlier this 
afternoon, proposed to encourage our 
allies in Europe to assume half of that 
balance-of-payment deficit. I share this 
concern and would like to see the proper 
committees of the Senate address the 
problem and bring out some legislation 
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to help correct it. To date I have seen 
none. 

The Mansfield amendment is based on 
two points. First, that a significant re- 
duction can be made in US. troop 
strength in Europe without endangering 
the security of Western Europe. That 
point has been beautifully disposed of by 
the many fine statements here on the 
floor of the Senate this last week. While 
such a subject deserves hearings, the 
Senate has nevertheless acted as a com- 
mittee and answered that issue. 

Second, the Mansfield amendment 
pleads for this cut in order to help meet 
the balance-of-payments problem. This 
issue has also been dealt with effectively 
by the floor leader of this bill, Mr. 
STENNIS of Mississippi, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), 
and others. 

Before closing, I would like to make 
one final point about this NATO cut and 
its impact on the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. To offer this amendment 
based on such a hope is offering to the 
American people a false hope. If the 
Senate passed the Mansfield amend- 
ment thinking it would deal with the 
deficit problem, it would be a shameful 
act. 

Mr. President, this pending amend- 
ment has nothing to do with the pending 
bill—extension of the Selective Service 
Act. I could offer an amendment today 
which would help with the balance-of- 
payments problem much more than cut- 
ting our NATO forces in half. It would 
also be as germane to this bill as the 
Mansfield amendment. 

My amendment would be to prohibit 
this country from engaging in trade with 
Japan to an extent which results in a 
trade deficit for this country. If the Sen- 
ate would approve such an amendment, 
then we could today make a significant 
dent on the balance-of-payments deficit. 

For the last 3 years the United States 
has hed trade deficits with Japan 
amounting to over $1 billion annually. 
These deficits started in 1965 and for the 
last 3 years they were as follows: 1968, 
US. balance-of-trade deficit of $1.1 bil- 
lion: 1969, U.S. balance-of-trade deficit 
of $1.3 billion, and 1970, U.S. balance-of- 
trade deficit of $1.2 billion. 

Now many Senators in this Chamber 
see Japan’s wealth and how they relate 
to the money problems of the United 
States. This very day one Senator pointed 
out Japan is spending practically noth- 
ing for defense while this country is 
spending billions for defense. I quite 
agree. However, we cannot make Japan 
spend for defense, but we do have the 
power to halt this trade deficit. 

Mr. President, I know about this trade 
deficit with Japan because thousands of 
people in my State have lost jobs due 
to the enormous volume of textile goods 
imported into the United States by 
Japan. 

The Senate should also remember the 
words of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. John Connally, who said just a few 
days ago that in the long run he was 
more worried about this country’s trade 
deficit than the balance-of-payments 
deficit. These are words of wisdom I 
would like to see both the Congress and 
the administration heed. 
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Finally, I say to the Senate, we will 
be fooling ourselves—and more seri- 
ously—be fooling the people of this Na- 
tion if we pass the Mansfield amend- 
ment on the basis it will provide any sig- 
nificant help with our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

I have nothing but the greatest respect 
for the distinguished majority leader. 
He is a tower of strength for his party 
here in the Senate. But I cannot agree to 
this amendment as a salve to the Amer- 
ican people who are worried about the 
declining value of their dollars. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The Senator from Texas is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, first of all, 
there is no political or psychological sub- 
stitute for a U.S. presence in Western 
Europe from the standpoint of its being 
a deterrent and certainly a reluctance 
on the part of the Soviets to begin a mili- 
tary venture against substantial Ameri- 
can forces. Second, the morale of West- 
ern Europe is extremely important. As 
long as they have significant evidence 
that we will measure up to our commit- 
ments, that is important for their own 
determination to defend themselves. 
Third, from the standpoint of the influ- 
ence of the United States of America 
in Western Europe, as American influ- 
ence would diminish in Western Europe, 
Soviet influence would increase. This 
could have nothing but bad political and 
economic ramifications for the United 
States. 

It has been alleged that there has been 
no movement toward an increase in the 
contribution of the NATO powers to- 
ward Western European defense. I sub- 
mit that that is not true. The NATO 
Ministers, at their last meeting, agreed 
to contribute to the NATO defense with 
funds in the nature of $1 billion and 
have instituted a program to improve 
their defenses, in which they have under- 
taken to improve not only the quality of 
what they are doing but also the quan- 
tity. 

Speaking in terms of our national in- 
terest, it is clearly in the national inter- 
est to maintain our American influence 
in Western Europe. If that influence de- 
clines to the extent that the Western 
nations begin to make their accommoda- 
tions with the Soviets, we will slip not 
only into a militarily inferior position 
but also a politically inferior and an eco- 
nomically inferior position as well. 

I must submit, Mr. President, that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) is calculated 
to precipitate American withdrawal 
from Western Europe, thereby diminish- 
ing the American presence. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. He 
will be the last speaker so far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would like 
to explain my opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. Many of the views he has 
expressed are very appealing ones, rep- 
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resenting a move in direction we must 
ultimately go. 

These views appeal not because of the 
quoted passages from my father at a 
different time and under different cir- 
cumstances. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
some of those who have quoted him 
today were his most severe critics then. 

This is true particularly when we then 
had overwhelming nuclear and economic 
superiority. We must make our own 
decisions within the framework and to 
meet the exigencies of our times. As the 
majority leader, himself, has said, we 
must decide not on what was right for 
yesterday, but what is good for today 
and for tomorrow. 

On this basis, I shall oppose the Mans- 
field amendment because it seems to me 
to be a particularly unfortunate time to 
force this issue, first, because negotia- 
tions with Russia are proceeding on mu- 
tual troop levels that would be affected 
in we know not what way, but very 
possibly adversely; second, our action 
would appear to be hasty and irrespon- 
sible as being triggered by the current 
international monetary crisis; third, the 
action would be tied to the issue of exten- 
sion of the draft, and, as one who has 
long advocated rapid action toward a 
voluntary armed force, I dislike seeing 
this important basic question being 
clouded; and, fourth, we would be 
abandoning a commitment we have made 
as to this year’s level of forces. 

But I do wish to make it clear that 
when this question of level of forces 
comes before us in the future, after full 
committee hearings and with further 
warnings to our NATO partners we are 
giving, I shall review the question anew. 
Meanwhile, our leaders should refiect 
that in gaining credibility for policy pro- 
posal, actions almost always speak louder 
than words, There are steps we can and 
should honorably take to reduce the bur- 
den of our forces in Europe. 

MANSFIELD AMENDMENT UNDERCUTS MUTUAL 
AND BALANCED FORCE REDUCTIONS 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, a number 
of my colleagues have pointed out the 
political, strategic, and military reasons 
that compel us to reject the Mansfield 
amendment as precipitate and danger- 
ous to the fundamental security interests 
of the United States. 

They have noted that we risk destroy- 
ing the political and military solidarity 
of the Atlantic Alliance precisely at a 
time when we can least afford to do so. 
Indeed it is incredible that in a world as 
insecure and restless as ours we would 
move to undermine the one organiza- 
tion of free peoples which, for over two 
decades, has provided the shield behind 
which peace, security, and progress have 
been achieved for the members of the 
Atlantic Alliance. 

I agree with the cogent arguments that 
have been used to illuminate the dangers 
the Mansfield amendment poses for the 
continued security of the Alliance mem- 
bers. Particularly, I share the consensus 
growing within the Senate that these 
dangers are very real, very serious and 
must not be permitted to prevail. 

Today, I would like to mention a 
related aspect, one that has become 
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especially topical in the last few days: 
The hope for mutual and balanced 
reductions in the forces that face one 
another across the heart of Central 
Europe. 

This confrontation, of course, is a 
symptom of the deeper anxieties and 
uncertainties that have characterized 
Europe since the end of World War II. 
We and our allies have long favored any 
and all reductions in the opposing forces, 
so long as our common security is not 
thereby endangered. We are very much 
aware of the economies that might be 
realized through reductions. But we are 
equally aware of the requirements of our 
security. It is for this reason that we 
have resisted pressures in the past for 
unilateral U.S. troop reductions in Eu- 
rope. People knowledgeable of the ex- 
plosive nature of central Europe's ten- 
sions recognize that unilateral reduction 
by the United States would undermine 
our security in at least three respects: it 
would leave the Soviet Union in a pre- 
ponderant military position, from which 
it could more easily impose its will on 
Western Europe; it would create a fun- 
damental dilemma for West Germany, 
disarm and accommodate to the policies 
of the Soviet Union, or embark on a 
vast program of rearmament—perhaps 
including the development of nuclear 
weapons, to provide for its own defense; 
and it would demonstrate to friend and 
foe alike that the United States had de- 
termined, in contradiction of the lessons 
bitterly learned in two world wars, that 
it no longer considered American security 
to be indivisible from the security of Eu- 
rope. 

These, then, are a portion of the har- 
vest that the United States and our allies 
could expect to gather through the mas- 
sive and unilateral reductions included in 
the Mansfield amendment. 

Would it not be tragically ironic to 
reduce our forces unilaterally just as the 
Soviet Union is signaling an interest in 
negotiating mutual and balanced force 
reductions? What would history say of 
a nation which at the crucial juncture 
in diplomacy chose to give away its posi- 
tion? What would coming generations say 
of a United States which lacked the per- 
severance to negotiate a mutual agree- 
ment which could render undiminished 
our mutual security while lowering its 
costs? I am persuaded that history and 
succeeding generations will judge us 
harshly should we now abandon our re- 
solve. 

Let me make one point absolutely clear. 
I have no assurance that the recent 
statements of Mr. Brezhnev, first at the 
24th Communist Party Congress, later 
on last Friday, mean that at last the 
Soviet Union is prepared to relax the 
tensions that it has imposed on central 
Europe. 

The statements do, however, contain 
some new elements that may signal a new 
direction in Soviet policy, a move toward 
our thinking: 

Whereas in the past, Warsaw Pact 
statements had spoken of withdrawals 
of foreign troops, these recent statements 
are more in line with NATO’s call for 
reductions of indigenous troops as well 
as stationed forces; 
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Whereas earlier pact statements had 
been vague as to the geography of reduc- 
tions, these recent statements refer spe- 
cifically to central Europe; and 

Whereas in the past the pact has im- 
plied that talks about force reductions 
could occur only after a separate Con- 
ference on European Security, these 
statements imply a readiness to proceed 
promptly with discussions on mutual 
force reductions. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister confirmed 
to our Ambassador in Moscow early this 
week that the Soviets are prepared to 
undertake discussions on mutual and 
balanced force reductions and are inter- 
ested in further exchanges on the sub- 
ject. 

It would be the greatest folly not to 
thoroughly explore the meaning of these 
statements. Should they turn out to be 
sincere signals of a shift in Soviet policy, 
we must be prepared to seize the oppor- 
tunity to reduce mutually our forces. We 
have no illusions, Exploratory discus- 
sions, consultations with our allies, ne- 
gotiations themselves—all of these will 
require the careful preparation that only 
time and resolve can yield, In fact, 
NATO, as well as the United States, has 
been devoting considerable effort to 
studies which have given us a good basis 
for proceeding with talks on mutual bal- 
anced force reductions. 

In the coming months, as we seek to 
move toward negotiations for mutual 
force reductions, we must not surrender 
the one incentive that compels the So- 
viets toward these negotiations. That 
incentive is the knowledge that only 
through reciprocal reductions can the 
Soviets hope to reduce the size of the 
military power opposing it across the 
face of Europe. 

This is a period for alliance determina- 
tion, alliance solidarity. It is not a time 
for initiatives that betray lack of resolve, 
that bring into question the reliability of 
the United States. For that reason, and 
because mutual and balanced force re- 
ductions can lead to security at reduced 
levels of forces and reduced costs, I op- 
pose the Mansfield amendment as unwise 
and ill timed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment as offered by 
the senior Senator from Montana which 
calls for such a massive pull out of U.S. 
military force from Europe in such haste 
that should it be accomplished it could 
irrevocably damage U.S. credibility 
everywhere, gut the military alliance of 
NATO, and seriously endanger the secur- 
ity of this Nation. 

The main stated purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is to reduce the num- 
ber of U.S. military personnel stationed 
in Europe which would have a favorable 
effect on this Nation’s balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

I, too, am concerned about the balance 
of payments and other monetary and 
fiscal problems which arise from time to 
time, but it is my understanding that we 
would be far off target if we were to cut 
the size of our military force deploy- 
ments in Europe on the grounds of bal- 
ance of payments. That is so because our 
balance-of-payments problem arises in 
large part from other areas such as the 
trade deficit with Japan and the wide 
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disparity in interest rates between the 

United States and other nations. 

OUR TROOPS IN EUROPE BECAUSE OF 
INTERESTS 

My knowledge of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the security it 
provides this Nation brings me in agree- 
ment with the view expressed by Pres- 
ident Nixon on May 15 when he said it 
would be “an error of historic dimen- 
sions” to reduce the number of U.S. 
troops in Europe at this time. 

One of the basic facts which has 
guided five administrations in their pol- 
icy toward Europe and toward NATO is 
that Europe is vital to American inter- 
ests and that events in Europe pro- 
foundly affect the United States. Our 
troops are, therefore, in Europe to serve 
American interests and not just Euro- 
pean interests. 

NATO is essentially, above all else, a 
defensive alliance. 

Shortly after the initial signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, the 
U.S.S.R. lifted its military blockade of 
Berlin and in the 22 years since that date 
the territorial integrity of all members 
nations of NATO has been preserved. 
And that includes the territory of the 
United States. 

We cannot accept a Western Europe 
dominated by a power hostile to U.S. in- 
terests. Furthermore, we want to pre- 
serve our close political and military 
relations with Western Europe. 

Over the years we have developed a 
mutual confidence through commitment 
of our forces to NATO and through our 
close consultations with the European 
allies. This cohesion and these years of 
effort would be critically damaged by 
unilateral U.S. reductions. 


THREAT TO THE WEST HAS NOT DECREASED 


No responsible person expresses doubts 
that our Nation has a legitimate interest 
in Europe. Yet the military situation in 
Western Europe, where we have most 
vital interests, is today precarious. 

I have seen no convincing evidence 
that the Iron Curtain does not still stand. 

I have seen no photographs and have 
read no news dispatches which indicate 
the Berlin Wall is being torn down to- 
day. 

In fact, all evidence I am familiar with 
indicates that the balance of military 
forces in Europe is of even more impor- 
tance today than it was just several years 
ago, because during recent years the 
U.S.S.R. has substantially increased the 
combat capabilities of its forces in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

American ground combat units are de- 
ployed on NATO’s central front with pri- 
mary responsibilities in the sector of 
Southern Germany. A hasty pullout of 
troops in the magnitude and time frame 
proposed here could gut NATO’s defense 
capability in that sector and seriously 
weaken the entire defense line running 
from the Austrian border to the North 
Sea. This body certainly should give 
pause before approving such action be- 
cause in the approximate 3 years which 
have passed since this matter was last 
seriously discussed a very significant 
event took place. That event was the 
brutal, lightning-like, Soviet-led in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in August of 
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1968. In fact, it is my recollection that 
military operation by Communist mili- 
tary forces was executed with such skill 
and speed that it literally took the breath 
away from the debate then being con- 
ducted in this Chamber. A debate in 
which some Senators even at that time 
were advocating a unilateral pullout. 

The military situation has not im- 
proved for us in Europe since that dark 
night in August 1968. In fact, today, right 
now, Soviet General Mayorov has under 
his command and located in Czechoslo- 
vakia 40,000 to 50,000 Red army troops 
organized into five divisions. And I re- 
mind you Czechoslovakia is a geograph- 
ical salient pointing into the heart area 
from which the bulk of American troops 
would be pulled if the Mansfield proposal 
were enacted. 

The historical record from 1917 
through today proves that the U.S.S.R. 
has expanded its empire and extended its 
political control until such time and 
place where it is convinced it is up 
against a superior or equivalent military 
force. Clearly it would be penny-wise 
and dollar-foolish for us to withdraw our 
military forces without a mutual and 
balanced withdrawal of forces by the 
Warsaw Pact headed by the Soviet 
Union. 

It seems to me that an excellent place 
from which to begin unilateral with- 
drawal of troops would be Czechoslovakia, 

NUCLEAR RETALIATION STRATEGY NO LONGER 

CREDIBLE 


NATO has agreed on a strategy of flex- 
ible response which calls for maintaining 
sufficient forces in Europe to give NATO 
more than one means of responding to 
Warsaw Pact aggression. In particular it 
calls for enough conventional forces so 
that the President of the United States 
would not have to resort immediately to 
the use of nuclear weapons. In this area 
of near nuclear balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, the 
strategy of massive retaliation is no 
longer credible as a means of responding 
to all forms of Warsaw Pact aggression 
in Europe. 

NORTH ATLANTIC CONFERENCE OF DECEMBER 1970 


We and our NATO allies have taken 
note of the continuous increase in size 
and strength of the already formidable 
Warsaw Pact forces and a special study 
of the entire problem of NATO defense 
in the 1970's was completec and put be- 
fore the ministerial meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels just this 
last December. 

Here it is well to note the following 
solemn assurance by the United States 
as stated by President Nixon in his mes- 
sage to the NATO Council on December 
3, 1970: 


We have reaffirmed flexibility of response 
as the proper strategy for a defensive alliance 
confronted by a formidable mix of a po- 
tentially hostile force, which is constantly 
improving. 

We have agreed that NATO’s conventional 
forces must not only be maintained, but 
in certain key areas, strengthened. Given a 
similar approach by our allies, the United 
States will maintain and improve its own 
forces in Europe and will not reduce them 
unless there is reciprocal action from our 
adversaries. We will continue to talk with 
our NATO allies with regard to how we can 
meet our responsibilities together. 
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Contained in that pledge of less than 
6 months ago are the studied solemn 
words that we will not reduce our forces 
“unless there is reciprocal action from 
our adversaries.” 

As yet there has been no concrete re- 
ciprocal action from our adversaries. 

NATO DEFENDS UNITED STATES 


Our European allies for their part 
have responded with a $1 billion addi- 
tion to their normal defense expenditures 
and are in the beginning of a 5-year 
program of national and multinational 
defense improvements. A unilateral cut 
on our part would almost certainly halt 
this trend of rising European efforts. 

Our allies contribute greatly to the de- 
fense of the United States, but too often 
we lack knowledge of that point or tend 
to overlook it because we are so immersed 
in our own national priorities and budg- 
etary problerns. But it is a fact our Eu- 
ropean allies today maintain about 2 
million men in their armed forces at an 
annual budget cost to them of about $24 
billion. 

It is well to remind ourselves that the 
North Atlantic Ocean touches not only 
Europe but our shores as well, and that 
by our contribution to NATO we are ef- 
fectively defending our Nation from for- 
ward military positions on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

In that regard, it is my belief that most 
Germans and other Europeans as well as 
most Americans would prefer that the 
free world be defended as far forward as 
possible. 

It is clear to me that if we are going to 
maintain a sizable conventional defense 
force capability—and by that I mean an 
option to defend without the immediate 
use of nuclear weapons—then a large 
part of that conventional fcrce should 
be located in Europe at this time. This 
is so not only for strategic reasons re- 
lating to U.S. interest in Europe and in 
the Middle East but also for budgetary 
reasons, because unless the military per- 
sonnel which would be withdrawn were 
immediately demobolized, a withdrawal 
would also add sizable sums to the de- 
fense budget in order to provide just the 
equivalent of housing and troop training 
facilities on this side of the Atlantic. 

FORCE REDUCTIONS SHOULD BE MUTUAL AND 
BALANCED 


Mr. President, the political task of the 
North Atlantic Treaty alliance is to pro- 
vide a forum for consultation and con- 
sideration of problems which have rel- 
evance to other individual members or to 
the alliance as a whole. 

Under policies pursued by this admin- 
istration the United States has worked 
in concert with our NATO allies and we 
were gratified when at the December 
1970, NATO Council meeting our Euro- 
pean allies joined in a pledge to strength- 
en their national military forces. 

We have worked with our NATO allies 
with the aim also of arriving at under- 
standings with the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries which would reduce the risks and 
burdens to all. 

Mutual and balanced military force re- 
ductions obviously are an important part 
of the understanding we seek. 

Unilateral U.S. troop reductions in 
Europe would destroy any hope of mutual 
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and balanced force reduction negotia- 

tions at a time when such negotiations 

appear to be a real possibility. 
CONCLUSION 


American military forces are located 
in Europe in accordance with plans 
worked out in concert with our allies 
and their location in Europe has been 
and is now in our mutual interest and to 
our mutual benefit. 

Without undiminished American par- 
ticipation in European defense, neither 
NATO’s strategy, nor America’s commit- 
ment would be credible. 

A unilateral withdrawal as proposed in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana has not been drawn up in 
consultation with our allies, would not 
solve our balance-of-payments problem, 
would weaken the Nation’s forward de- 
fenses, and would undermine the hoped 
for negotiations leading to mutual and 
balanced force reductions. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, yesterday 
I discussed at length the reasons for my 
opposition to the Mansfield amendment. 
I said that I agree with the distinguished 
majority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, that 
there is no magic or sanctity about a 
European force level of 300,000 Ameri- 
cans. 

I have supported him in seeking a re- 
duction in our troop levels in Europe. 

I have supported him in pressing our 
European allies to pick up a greater share 
of the burden. 

I applaud the results he has achieved. 

It is time to take a new look at Eu- 
rope—East and West—and to accommo- 
date our policies to the perspectives and 
prospects of the 1970's. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Senator MANSFIELD’s amendment is the 
right way to do it at this time. 

I believe that negotiated cutbacks by 
both the NATO and Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries are now the most potentially pro- 
ductive path to a reduced American mili- 
tary presence in Europe, a reduction of 
tensions and more open relationships 
between Eastern and Western Europe. 

The Senate should encourage the ad- 
ministration to vigorously and strongly 
pursue the opportunity opened up by Mr. 
Brezhnev’s recent call to start troop 
withdrawal negotiations, and Mr. 
Gromyko’s subsequent discussion with 
Ambassador Beam. Such an effort would 
give us the chance to meet the objectives 
of this amendment while enhancing the 
stability and security of Europe. And 
that is what today’s debate in the Sen- 
ate is really all about. 

Today I voted against the Nelson and 
Bayh amendments because they, with 
their mandatory troop reduction, create 
the same problems that I feel the Mans- 
field amendment contains. 

My opposition to the Mansfield amend- 
ment, as I noted yesterday, does not rep- 
resent in any way a lessening of the 
urgency with which I feel we should ap- 
proach negotiations for mutual troop 
reductions with the Warsaw Pact or dis- 
cussions with our NATO allies on meas- 
ures to ease the balance-of-payments 
impact of our European military pres- 
ence. 

For these reasons, I supported the 
Mathias amendment which would put 
Congress on record as urging the Pres- 
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ident to move in these directions. The 
language of the amendment does not and 
should not preclude in any way the open- 
ing of bilaterali negotiations with the 
Soviets on mutual troop reductions. 

I am hopeful that mutual troop re- 
ductions in Europe, a change that is in 
the national interests of all the nations 
in the NATO alliance and the Warsaw 
Pact, can lead to a less costly, less fear- 
ful, and less hostile confrontation in 
Europe. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the de- 
bate over the Mansfield amendment is 
drawing to a close. For the past week, 
we have seen the opponents rise to paint 
dramatic sketches of catastrophic con- 
sequences flowing from passage of the 
amendment to reduce our troops in 
Europe by 150,000. 

I would call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the past history surrounding 
this amendment. Over the past 6 years, 
the distinguished majority leader has 
continually sought to bring both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations 
to examine the question of “How much 
is enough?” to meet our NATO commit- 
ment. 

I took pride in cosponsoring those 
amendments which were aimed at induc- 
ing the executive branch to negotiate a 
reduction of our share of the NATO bur- 
den. The resolutions also were designed 
to encourage negotiations with the So- 
viet Union to achieve mutual reductions 
in NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. 
Neither avenue has been pursued with 
the vigor demanded by the times. 

More important, I join the distin- 
guished majority leader in the belief that 
his amendment was the only means left 
to those of us in the Nation who were 
convinced that substantial reductions can 
be achieved in our European troop size. 
Only a congressional directive with the 
force of law could prompt the much over- 
due evaluation of the composition and 
size of our European forces that is now 
taking place. Only the introduction of 
his amendment has assured a receptive 
attitude by the administration to the 
recent bid by the Soviets for mutual 
force reductions. 

It must be clearly understood that a 
reduction in U.S. troop strength in Eu- 
rope does not mean a lessening in our 
commitment to the defense of Western 
Europe. We shall fulfill that commitment 
because the defense of Western Europe 
is a prerequisite for the maintenance of 
our own national security. Over the past 
two decades, NATO has served as a de- 
terrent to war. It has brilliantly fulfilled 
the mission to buy time for the scarred 
battlegrounds of the Second World War 
to regain their strength. 

Yet, for all of its past successes, we 
have failed to adequately adapt our 
policies to changing times. By con- 
tinuing to encourage European reliance 
on American Military Forces long after 
European economic recovery was com- 
plete, the United States has tended to 
perpetuate excessive American control of 
the alliance. 

Partly because of inertia, partly be- 
cause we preferred to fight old battles 
of the cold war, rather than face the 
new reality of Europe’s emerging power. 
We permitted a pattern of benevolent 
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American domination to continue long 
after its justification vanished. 

The Supreme Commander remained a 
U.S. General. The focus of NATO re- 
mained one-sided instead of producing 
the equality of leadership that the 
alliance framers had conceived. 

U.S. domination that was appropriate 
in the immediate aftermath of the war’s 
devastation was inappropriate 20 years 
later. But no one was willing to turn away 
from the cold war shibboleths of the past 
to re-shape NATO to get a changing 
world. 

Many saw the change. More than a 
decade ago, General Eisenhower recog- 
nized that Europe had been transfigured 
in two decades. He suggested even then 
that the United States could fulfill its 
commitment to NATO with far fewer 
troops than were then stationed in 
Europe. He believed and I share the 
belief that a reduction in forces could be 
carried out without deterring from our 
commitment to help assure the defense of 
Europe, 

The NATO countries have a gross na- 
tional product that rivals that of the 
United States. Their economic produc- 
tion is close to parity with the United 
States and far greater than the eastern 
European nations. 

At the same time, they are expend- 
ing a far smaller portion of their gross 
national product for defense than the 
United States. While we spend some 7 
percent of gross national product on na- 
tional defense, NATO Europe, including 
France, spends only 4.4 percent on de- 
fense. 

Our balance-of-payments deficit 
mounts and a substantial portion is di- 
rectly related to our maintenance of 
300,000 troops and 225,000 military de- 
pendents in Europe. The cost of sustain- 
ing that presence totals nearly $3 billion. 
The net negative impact of that expendi- 
ture when European purchases of U.S. 
military equipment are leveling off is in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion a year. 
And that figure could easily escalate as 
military pay continues to rise. 

I would note that there are many who 
view our current force structure in Eu- 
rope as both topheavy and inefficient for 
fiscal 1972, our European forces include 
4% combat divisions, 44 initial support 
elements and 214 sustaining support ele- 
ments. The manpower in the combat 
divisions involve some 65,000 including 
intra-division support units. The re- 
maining 88,000 men in the division force 
reflect initial deployment support troops 
and support troops designed for sustain- 
ing the fighting divisions for a long- 
term contest. 

Even discounting these troops, there 
remains some 150,000 other forces in 
Europe which reflect headquarter ad- 
ministrative and logistic forces. It seems 
clear that a substantial proportion of 
the 150,000 troop reduction suggested by 
this amendment could occur with little 
affect on the combat capability of U.S. 
forces and I believe the entire 150,000 
reduction would neither significantly af- 
fect the NATO conventional capability 
nor in any way affect our commitment to 


the security of NATO. 
And I would emphasize that our com- 
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mitment is firm and sure. We are not 
calling for a complete withdrawal of 
U.S. troops, nor do I believe we should. 

President Kennedy said in West Ger- 
many 8 years ago and I share that view: 

Your safety is our safety, your liberty is 
our liberty and any attack on your soil is an 
attack on our own. 


That holds true today as well and it is 
not affected by the 150,000 troop reduc- 
tion that is being considered here today. 

For 26 years, U.S. forces have gar- 
risoned Europe. For 26 years, we have 
talked of a sharing of the burden of Eu- 
ropean defense. For 26 years, we have 
watched the support and logistical tail of 
our divisions curl around the continent 
of Europe. 

It is time to cut the myths of the past. 
We have too many troops in Europe. We 
have too many generals, too many head- 
quarters, too many support forces. 

The European nations have recovered 
from the war. Yet, they have not as- 
sumed a full share of their military de- 
fense commensurate with their capacity. 
They have not done so because the Unit- 
ed States has dominated the alliance and 
assumed the lion’s share of the military 
burden. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, John J. 
McCloy, adviser to Presidents and the 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 
from 1949 to 1952, expressed his concern 
about the pending Mansfield proposal in 
a New York Times article today. I ask 
that Mr. McCloy’s article as well as an 
editorial which appeared in the same is- 
sue of the Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1971] 
THE MANSFIELD PROPOSAL 


It is a bizarre context in which the Senate 
will vote today on Majority Leader Mans- 
field's amendment to slash American 
forces in Europe in half by the end of 1971. 
In Moscow, Premier Kosygin has just re- 
iterated the Soviet Union’s willingness to “do 
everything possible to reach agreement” on 
mutual force reductions in Central Europe 
by NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 

But in Washington the Democratic leader 
of the Senate is exerting himself to the end 
that the United States will break its word 
to its NATO allies and shove aside the agreed 
goal of mutual balanced force reductions 
which the Alliance has pursued vigorously 
for three years. 

No one can guarantee that the negotiations 
for balanced force reductions would succeed; 
the only certainty is that there would be no 
point in attempting them in the unlikely 
event that the Mansfield amendment became 
law. Those American forces on the ground, 
committed to the common defense, are 
NATO's trump for any such negotiation. 
Moscow will not pay a price for their reduc- 
tion if the United States intends to gut 
them in any event. 

It is surely a measure of the widespread 
revulsion in Congress and the country over 
the disastrous American military adventure 
in Southeast Asia—and the chronic balance- 
of-payments deficit it has helped produce— 
that the Mansfield proposal could have any 
chance in the Senate today. Men who would 
have stoutly opposed any unilateral Ameri- 
can pull-out in breach of Alliance policy in 
the past now go along out of Vietnam war- 
weariness and disillusionment. 

But Europe is not Asia; the United States 
stake in Europe remains as clear as the 
United States’ interests in Indochina remain 
obscure. Furthermore, ten European allies 
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have committed themselves to ease the 
American burden in NATO by spending a 
billion dollars over the next five years to 
improve their own forces and NATO's in- 
frastructure. 

A pullout of half the American forces would 
leave the West Germans with the strongest 
NATO force by far on the Central European 
sector, a prospect as worrying to the Bonn 
Government as it inevitably would be to 
Germany’s neighbors, East and West. It 
would seriously damage chances for a viable 
Berlin settlement and for progress on arms 
control. It would wreck Bonn’s efforts to 
build more peaceful relations with the So- 
viet bloc. 

Those Americans who are so easily falling 
for the superficial allure of the Mansfield 
proposal need to be reminded of the history 
of NATO initiatives for mutual and balanced 
force reductions, beginning at Reykjavik in 
1968 and culminating in Rome last year with 
proposals for exploratory discussions with 
the Warsaw Pact nations. It was only after 
the Rome initiative that the Warsaw Pact 
first signaled a willingness to discuss mutual 

reductions with NATO. And it was at 
the Soviet Communist party Congress two 
months ago that Leonid Brezhnev finally 
indicated Moscow would participate in 4 
conference dealing specifically with mutual 
force reductions in Central Europe, includ- 
ing Soviet forces. 

Mr. Brezhnev's television speech last week; 
Foreign Minister Gromyko’s talks with 
American Ambassador Jacob Beam on Mon- 
day, and Premier Kosygin's remarks in wel- 
coming Canada’s Prime Minister to Moscow 
yesterday appear to have advanced consider- 
ably the prospects for productive negotia- 
tions. 

In short, after three years of effort by the 
United States and its allies, the Soviet Union 
seems ready to negotiate realistically for 
mutual and balanced force reductions in 
Central Europe. It is this painstaking collec- 
tive effort, finally eliciting a positive re- 
sponse, that Senator Mansfield would cast 
aside with his reckless proposal for a uni- 
lateral American troop pullout. 


[Prom the New York Times, May 19, 1971] 
THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT: No 
(By John J. McCloy) 


The sudden reappearance of the Mansfield 
Resolution in its present form constitutes one 
of the vagaries of American politics which 
from time to time confound our allies and 
shock those responsible for the conduct of 
foreign policy in this country. 

It is difficult to think of any single piece of 
legislation which embodies so many poten- 
tially disastrous consequences at this par- 
ticular stage of history as this amendment 
to the draft act. Government officials, past 
and present, who were engaged in the form- 
ulation of our defense and foreign policy 
after the close of World War II when NATO 
was organized, the Marshall Plan put into 
operation and the Atlantic partnership 
formed, are just about unanimous in their 
belief that the passage of this amendment 
at this time could seriously and adversely 
affect the existing balance of power, pro- 
foundly impair our relations with our allies 
and diminish the security of the country. 

Let us examine the situation that the 
United States is facing. We have been wit- 
nessing a substantial increase in the nuclear 
potential of the Soviet Union which is, in 
certain of its forms, seriously disturbing. It 
is an increase that coincides in time with a 
marked expansion of Soviet naval strength, 
as well as Soviet naval presence in the wider 
seas, most noticeably in the Mediterranean, 
which constitutes the southern fiank of 
NATO and Western Europe. The amendment 
comes at a time when, as a result of the 
Czechoslovak invasion, there are more Soviet 
divisions deployed farther west than at any 
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time since the close of World War II. It 
comes at a time when doubts as to the credi- 
bility of the American deterrent have been 
growing in Europe not only because of the 
increased Soviet nuclear and military power 
but also by reason of the apparent malaise 
of spirit and will which the Vietnam war, the 
demonstrations, the violence and the lack 
of community and individual responsibility 
in this country seem to have induced. It 
comes at a time when the actual balance-of- 
payments costs of maintaining our NATO 
troops are, I believe, at their lowest stage in 
history. 

One frequently hears the argument that 
the threat of a Soviet land attack which 
induced the original stationing of our troops 
in Europe no longer exists. This ignores both 
reality and history. The fact is the troops 
were placed there for very much the same 
reasons that their presence is now so vital 
a factor in the balance of power. If anything, 
the political need which was the primary 
cause for placing the troops in Europe is 
perhaps greater now than it was then. 

Those troops represented and still repre- 
sent the real earnest of our NATO commit- 
ment. They did restore Western confidence; 
they did discourage probing adventures; they 
did create a sense of security behind which 
the forces of economic rehabilitation could 
go to work and they did keep the peace. To- 
day the presence of those troops actually 
constitutes deterrents to hostile adventures 
against the Free World. 

The Mansfield move comes at a time when 
we are in the midst of negotiations to remove 
the dangerous leverages the Soviets are so 
tempted to apply from time to time on Berlin. 
Ii the Soviets see this significant reduction 
in American forces, one can confidently pre- 
dict that their attitudes on Berlin will stiffen. 

There is another argument which needs to 
be disposed of and it runs somewhat along 
these lines: 

Who can say we need 300-, 400- or 500- 
thousand men stationed in Europe? Would 
not 100,000 or 200,000, or maybe even 50,000, 
serve the same purpose? All we really need 
is a symbol of our presence to create the de- 
terrent. 

To those who say that the presence of our 
troops in NATO simply extends the aspects 
of the cold war, precisely because it does 
confirm and solidify the alliance, I would 
reply that perhaps at another period in his- 
tory the Alliance in its present convincing 
nature would be unnecessary and unproduc- 
tive, but it is vital now. While it functions 
in full vigor, it contributes to the damping 
down of the cold war. For the present and 
the measurable future, it is the best guaran- 
tee that I can conceive of for the mainte- 
nance of the peace and the integrity of our 
free civilization. 

A united Europe in solid partnership with 
the United States is essential and every effort 
to solidfy that partnership should be exerted 
and every effort to dilute it should be re- 
sisted. The psychological effect of the pas- 
sage of the Mansfield amendment, even if it 
only passed the Senate, could be profound, 
and this is a risk to which the security of 
the nation and the continuity of our foreign 
policy should not be subjected. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, under the agreement, there 
will be four yea and nay votes back to 
back. Under rules, 20 minutes are allowed 
on each rolicall amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent, in the in- 
terest of saving time, it being a very 
late hour that, following the vote on the 
Mansfield amendment, the practice of 
allowing 20 minutes on each yea and nay 
vote be waived for the subsequent three 
votes which will immediately follow. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, re- 
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serving the right to object, what does 
that do to my pending amendment that 
has been laid aside three times now? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It will 
not do anything. It will become the 
pending business. The Presiding Officer 
will take the time to make the Schweiker 
amendment the pending business, I as- 
sure the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMon). All time on the amendment 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Sap from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 

o. 86. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[No. 65 Leg.] 

YEAS—36 

Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 


Weicker 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Bible, against. 
NOT VOTING—2 
Metcalf Mundt 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote, 
the yeas are 36; the nays are 61. The 
amendment is rejected. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous unanimous-consent agreement 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SCHWZIKER), for himself and others, pro- 


Over 3 


“4 While serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of 
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poses an amendment on page 33, line 13, 
after the word “thereof” strike out “July 1, 
1973” and insert in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1972”. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment and I send the 
modification to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of my modified amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
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jection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The modified amendment, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 76—As MopiIriep 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new titles: 
TITLE IV—PAY INCREASE FOR UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES; SPECIAL PAY 
Sec. 401. Section 203(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services within 
each pay grade are set forth in the following 
tables: 


Years of service computed under section 205 
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Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, basic pay service as enlisted members. 
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ade is $3,000 regardless of cumulative years of service computed under section 2! 
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‘2 Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ active 


“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WHO HAVE BEEN CREDITED WITH OVER 4 YEARS’ ACTIVE SERVICE AS ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Pay grade Over 4 Over 6 


$906. 00 
789. 30 
665. 10 


“Pay grade 2 or less Over 2 Over 3 


$666.30 $714.60 $714.60 
605.70 657.00 657.00 
530.40 573.60 573.60 
441.90 507.00 507.00 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 8 Over 10 Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 


$938.70 
814, 20 
690. 00 


$1, 080. 30 
914, 49 
773.10 


$989.10 $1,038.30 $1,080.30 
856. 50 889. 80 14 


914, 40 
714. 60 739. 80 773.10 
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Over 18 Over 20 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 


$1, 080, 30 
914, 40 
773.10 


$1, 080. 30 


$1, 080. 30 
4, 40 914. 40 


0! $1,080.30 $1,080. 30 
914. 914. 40 914. 40 
773.10 


773.10 773.10 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over4 Over6 Over8 Overl% Over12 Over 14 


$731.10 $764.40 $798.00 $831. 
665,10 673.20 722.40 764, 
590.40 622.80 657.00 
549.00 573.60 598.50 


00 $889.80 $930.60 
40 789.30 814.20 
681.90 706.50 
622.80 648.30 


“ENLISTED MEMBERS 


Over16 Overl8 Over20 Over22 Over26 Over 30 


$963.90 $989.10 $1, 022.10 $1, 056. 00 $1,137.90 $1, 137.90 
838.80 864.90 897.90 930.60 963.90 963.90 
756.60 781.20 806.10 838.80 838.80 


838. 80 
698.10 722.40 748.20 748.40 748.20 748.20 


Years of service computed under section 205 


“Pay grade 2orless Over2 Over3 Over4  Overê  Over8 Overl0 Over12 Overl4 Overl6 Over18 Over20 Over22 Over26 Over 30 


60 


$827.70 $888. 
783. 60 


722.10 
644. 10 


$774. 30 3. 90 
670. iio. 10 


$975. 00 
70. 20 90 
583. 50 


$792.00 $809.70 
687.90 705.30 
609. 60 


‘4 While serving as Ser; 
ri ative years of service computed under section 205 of this title,” 


eant Major of the Army, Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy, Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force or Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps, basic pay for this grade 
is $1,185 regardless of cumu! 


Sec. 402 (a) Section 402 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of subsection (b) is 
amended to read: “An enlisted member is 
entitled to a basic allowance for subsistence 
of one of the following types— 

“(1) when rations in kind are not avail- 
able; and 

“(2) when permission to mess separately 
is granted.” 

(2) The fourth sentence of subsection (b) 
is amended to read: “The allowance for en- 
listed members who are on leave shall be the 


rate authorized for members authorized to 

mess separately”. 

(3) Subsection (d) is amended to read: 
“(d) The basic allowance for subsistence 

for members of the uniformed services is as 

follows— 


$48.00 a month, 


Enlisted members when ra- 
tions in kind are not 
avallable 


(4) Subsection (e) is amended by adding 
the following sentence: “Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, an 
enlisted member who is granted permission 
to mess separately, and whose duties require 
him to buy at least one meal in a messing 
facility of the United States, shall be charged 
for each such meal not more than the pro 
rata share prescribed for that meal of $1.60.”. 

(b) Section 403(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided by this 
section or by another law, a member of a 
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uniformed service who is entitled to basic 
pay is entitled to a basic allowance for quar- 
ters at the following rates according to the 
pay grade in which he is assigned or dis- 
tributed for basic pay purposes: 


With 
dependents 


Without 


“Pay grade dependents 


psss 


—4 (over 4 years’ service)... - 
-4 (4 years’ or less service)... 
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A member in pay grade E-4 (less than four 
years’ service), E-3, E-2, or E-1 is considered 
at all times to be without dependents.”. 

Sec. 403. Section 3 of the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950 (50 App. U.S.C. 2203) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. For the duration of this Act, sec- 
tion 408(a) of title 37, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out that part of the 
table which prescribes monthly basic al- 
lowances for quarters for enlisted members 
in pay grades E-1, E-2, E-3, and E-4 (four 
years’ or less service) and inserting in place 
thereof the following table: 


Without With 


“Pay grade dependents dependents 


$96, 00 
85, 20 
75. 00 
70. 20 


$143, 10 
120, 00 
105. 00 
105, 00.” 


Et (4 years’ or less service)... 
E~ 


Sec. 404. Section 4 of the Dependents As- 
sistance Act of 1950 (50 App. U.S.C. 2204) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
“: Provided further” the following: “; or 
(7) for the calendar months in which 
such member serves on active duty for train- 
ing (including full-time duty performed by 
members of the Army or Air National Guard 
for which they receive pay from the United 
States in accordance with section 204 of title 
87, United States Code) if that training is for 
a period of 30 days or more”. 

Sec. 405. Section 7 of the Dependents As- 
sistance Act of 1950 (50 App. U.S.C. 2207) is 
amended by striking out “to enlisted mem- 
bers on active duty for training under sec- 
tion 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, as amended (50 U.S.C. 1013), or any 
other enlistment program that requires an 
initial period of active duty for training,”. 
TITLE V—ONE YEAR EXTENSION OF AU- 

THORITY TO INDUCT PERSONS INTO 

THE MILITARY SERVICE INVOLUN- 

TARILY 

Sec. 501. The Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967 is further amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1971” in section 17(c), and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “July 1, 1972”. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendment be divided for the 
purpose of voting, with the vote for title 
IV being first, and the vote on title V 
being second. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, we should 
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have an explanation of what they are 
before deciding what to do on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
right to contest the request of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, according to the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr. DOMINICK, We can, as I under- 
stand it. on the right to a division; we 
can on the order of voting. 

I do not know what is in the amend- 
ments so I do not know if I am opposed 
to anything or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The or- 
der of voting, according to the Parlia- 
mentarian, will be the order in which 
it is printed. Part IV will be voted on 
initially. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. No Senator on the floor 
that I know of, except the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, has had a chance to read 
or know what is in the amendment. Does 
the Chair propose to rule that he has a 
right to a division before any Senator 
knows the contents of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands there will be no voting on 
the amendment tonight. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true, but if the 
Chair orders a division, we are bound 
by that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian advises the Chair that, ac- 
cording to rule 18, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has a right to request a 
division. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is there one amend- 
ment or are there two amendments in- 
volved now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is one 
amendment in two parts. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is there any reason 
why we should not have the amendment 
read so we will know what the amend- 
ment is? Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania object to that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania asked unanimous con- 
sent that it not be read. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I shall be glad to 
have my amendment read. It will be 
printed overnight. I did not want to delay 
the Senator further tonight, but I have 
no objection to having it read. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. STENNIS. This proceeding is not 
in keeping with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, which was that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania— 
and I remember the number was given in 
one place—would be laid before the Sen- 
ate as the pending order of business. Fur- 
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ther, the agreement was that it would be 
set aside for the taking up of the appro- 
priation bill. My point of order is that 
the Senate is bound by the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
rules that the order provided for the 
amendment to be laid before the Senate, 
and the Senator has a right to modify the 
amendment since the yeas and nays had 
not been ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous unanimous consent agreement, 
the Chair now lays before the Senate 
HR 8190, which the clerk will state by 

e. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8190) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, last 
March I voted in support of the SST. 
The issue at that time was an author- 
ization of $134 million to continue de- 
velopment of two prototypes through 
June 30, 1971. Prior to that, the Govern- 
ment investment in the supersonic 
transport development program had 
been $864 million. If the $134 million had 
been approved, the Government invest- 
ment through June 30 of this year would 
have been about $1 billion. Further re- 
quests for funds in fiscal year 1972, 
1973, and 1974 would have resulted 
in a total Government investment of 
about $1.342 billion. Industry’s share 
would have raised the total cost of the 
prototype program to over $1.7 billion. 

At the time of the last vote, we were 
considering a clean program. All of the 
costs had been laid out for everyone’s re- 
view. The contract between the Govern- 
ment and Boeing Aircraft had been in 
effect for some time and its terms were 
definitized. Each party knew exactly 
what was expected and what each had 
to do. At the time the total work force 
was assembled and actively engaged in 
working on the project. All of the sub- 
contractors knew what their particular 
responsibilities were. 

The airlines had contributed to this 
program and had put up additional funds 
to guarantee delivery priorities. In short, 
the SST program was an active, ongoing, 
well-organized program, that was meet- 
ing all expectations. 

The defeat of the $134-million appro- 
priation changed all of that. As the re- 
sult, actions began to dismanile the pro- 
gram. Some 12,700 workers were laid off. 
Some have since secured other employ- 
ment, although I understand most have 
not. Boeing and GE began other steps to 
terminate the program. The process of 
breaking down the assembly area was be- 
gun. Various parts of the aircraft were 
put in storage areas. The DOT began to 
proceed with their part of the termina- 
tion. The airline position money was re- 
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funded, although the question of their 
participation money was not resolved. I 
understand they are considering various 
approaches to the recovery of these mon- 
eys. And, of course, the existing contract 
was terminated. 

I have just briefly covered some of the 
things that have occurred since March 
30, 1971. The point to be made is the 
termination process has been successful 
to the point that considerable difficulty 
and problems will be encountered if we 
restart the program. 

Now today, we are being asked to re- 
start the program by diverting $85 mil- 
lion, originally requested as termination 
costs, to keep the program alive through 
this fiscal year. At the very least, Mr. 
President, the public is entitled to know 
exactly what they are going to receive 
for this amount and more important, 
what the revised total costs will be, both 
to the Government and to private in- 
dustry. 

At this moment, estimates are hard to 
come by as to what the revised total Gov- 
ernment cost will be. I have heard one 
estimate of $200 million, which would 
mean the Government cost for the total 
program, if completed, would approach 
$1.5 billion. Imagine, a $200-million in- 
crease incurred as the result of a 7-week 
interruption of the program. Estimates cs 
to the increase in cost to Boeing and GE 
are also hard to come by. I suspect that 
if the additional cost to the Government 
approaches $200 million, the increased 
cost to industry will be proportionately 
as much. 

Some other matters about this pro- 
posal disturb me. Mr. William Allen, 
board chairman of Boeing Aircraft, was 
quoted last week as saying the SST was 
not the kind of project that could be 
“turned on and off.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with that. Ad- 
ditionally, he is reported to have said 
that before gearing up again for the 
project, Boeing would want a commit- 
ment that the project would go all the 
way to completion of the two prototypes. 

I also agree wholeheartedly with that. 
We cannot go on adding additional costs 
to an already extremely expensive pro- 
gram because of our own indecisiveness. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while I be- 
lieve strongly in the SST’s technological 
advances involved in the original pro- 
gram for two prototypes I cannot sup- 
port this particular proposal and I will 
vote against it. It is an admirable ges- 
ture to revive a fallen warrior, but with- 
out a new contract definition agreed to 
by all public and private sources, a de- 
tailed schedule of costs and who shall 
bear them, a thorough study of these 
problems by the appropriate committees 
and the executive department involved, 
it is my belief that we should continue 
research and development on totanium 
and abatement of noise pollution on jet 
aircraft engines through other sources. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, for many 
years, I have been an ardent supporter 
of the program for the development of 
two prototype SST’s. 

My support of that program was based 
upon the protection of American jobs, our 
historic world leadership in the aerospace 
industry, and the necessity for proto- 
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type development so that environmental 
concerns could be fully evaluated. 

When this matter last came before the 
Senate, it made good economic sense from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer to con- 
tinue with this project and not wash out 
the investment which had been made 
with public funds. 

I felt that the abandonment of this 
enterprise by the House and Senate 
earlier this year was grossly in error— 
but it did occur. The recent reversal of 
that vote by the House has now come 
at a time when the termination process 
has gotten well underway and beyond 
hope of economical reinstatement. 

In plain terms, it is easier to keep a 
horse from falling into a well than to 
pull him out once he is in. 

The delays and cost factors inherent 
in any attempted resurrection of this 
project make it economically unsound 
at this time. Moreover, itis unlikely that 
our foreign competition could be over- 
taken at any reasonable cost. 

In my judgment we had better con- 
clude this inning and regroup for the 
development of other American aircraft 
as to which the environmental questions 
have been more satisfactorily resolved. 

For. these reasons I shall vote to delete 
funds for further SST development from 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill now before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to vote on the 
amendment of the Senator.from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire) to strike out, on 
page 24, all after line 16 down through 
and including line 22. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a live pair with the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I have already voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DOMINICK (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr, President, on this 
vote I have a live pair with: the Senator 
from. Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” I have already voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) is absent on. official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that’ the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent and his pair 
has been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 37, as follows: 

[No. 66 Leg.] 

YEAS—58 
Byrd, Va. 
Case 


Chiles 
Church 
Cook 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Cooper Hansen 
Cranston Harris 
Eagleton Hart 
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Hartke Ribicof® 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan,Idaho Packwood 
Kennedy Pastore 
Long Pell 
Mansfield Percy 
McGee Prouty 
McGovern Proxmire 
NAYS—87 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gurney 


McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 


Williams 


Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Buckley 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Curtis Moss 
Dole Pearson 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Mr. Dominick, for. 
Mr. Gravel, against. 


NOT VOTING—3 
Goldwater Metcalf Mundt 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be allowed 
to offer an amendment to the bill at this 
point. It pertains to the termination costs 
of the contract and the program. I send 
the amendment to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request. of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Mr. Magnuson (for himself, Mr, Jackson 


and Mr. Percy) proposes an amendment as 
follows: 


On page 24, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


Randolph 
Saxb 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Office of the Secretary 
Civil Supersonic Aircraft Development 
For expenses necessary for the termina- 


tion of the civil supersonic aircraft program, 
$155,800,000; 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement pertaining to the 
amendment, and also wish to state that 
the amendment is on behalf of myself, 
Senator Jackson, Senator Percy, and I 
believe the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) . 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MAGNUSON 

Mr. President, the amendment I am intro- 
ducing is to provide funds to pay the contrac- 
tors and the airlines back for the money they 
have invested in the SST program. It also 
provides funds to D.O.T. in order that they 
can carry out their duties to preserve the 
technology and the equipment developed 
during the prototype program. 

This is the step that must be taken before 
Congress can ever honestly reconsider going 
ahead with the SST program. In light of the 
recent statement by the contractors and the 
White House, it appears that the SST pro- 
gram is again in serious trouble although we 
still face a conference on the SST program. 

The Senate again has voted not to go for- 
ward on the SST program. I am asking for 
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$155,800,000 in order to pay off the companies 
and the airlines that have worked so dili- 
gently for the SST. I also want Congress to 
face up to the “real cost of termination.” I 
still have hope that the program can be kept 
alive by the House/Senate Conference but the 
outlook looks dim because of the contrac- 
tor’s statement and this afternoon's White 
House announcement. I want the Conferees 
to have to face the question of whether they 
will spend $85.3 million to “go ahead” or 
$155.8 to “terminate.” I of course want to go 
ahead with the SST program. If we do not 
prevail in Conference, then the first step 
toward creating the opportunity for going 
ahead in the future on the SST, is to pay the 
debts owed to the contractors and tthe air- 
lines for their magnificent participation in 
this . This will allow us in the future 
to begin again on a new basis. Iam sure that 
there are still great possibilities for doing 
this in this future, just as I am sure that 
America will eventually have an American 
SST. 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT PROVIDING $155,- 
800,000 ror TERMINATION OF THE CIVIL SU- 
PERSONIC AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
This amendment provides funds for the 

expenses not otherwise provided for, neces- 
sary for the termination of the civil super- 
sonic aircraft program, $11,970,000; for re- 
fund of contractors shares, $85,330,000; and 
for refund of amounts contributed by air- 
lines toward the civil supersonic research 
and development: program, $58,500,000; in 
all, $155,800,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxspe). By unanimous consent, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, no debate is in order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas:and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) are nec 
essarily absent. ; 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 67 Leg.] 


Ellender 
in 


Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 
Buckley 
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Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 


McIntyre Schweiker 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 


NAYS—3 
Saxbe Weicker 
NOT VOTING—5 


McGovern Mundt 
Metcalf 


Macnvuson’s amendment was 


Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 


Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Aiken 


Goldwater 
McGee 
So Mr. 


agreed to. 
SUMMER JOBS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
amendment No. 93 to H.R. 8190 may seem 
to some to be of modest significance when 
measured against the questions of the 
SST and the size of our NATO troops, 
two matters we are deciding today. But 
to me it is part and parcel of the same 
question of reordering our priorities and 
must not be overlooked in the heat of 
our debate on these more publicized 
issues. 

Amendment No. 93, submitted on May 
14 by the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and cosponsored by myself 
and five fellow members of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, as well 
as eight other Senators, would increase 
to $157,428,359 the supplemental appro- 
priation to be made available for summer 
jobs and recreational support programs 
for our Nation’s youth. The National 
League of Cities and U.S. Conference 
of Mayors have determined that a total 
of 641,639 10-week summer positions are 
needed across the Nation, including 64,- 
000 in the State of California. At a cost 
of $481 for each of these positions, a 
total of $308,628,359 is necessary to reach 
that need, and accordingly, $144,628,359 
of the $157,428,359 of amendment No. 93 
is needed to supplement the $164 million 
currently available. 

At recent hearings called by the Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty Sub- 
committee, on which I serve, witnesses 
testified to the vital need for substantially 
increased funding for these programs, 
and they expressed concern over the in- 
adequacy of the President’s request for 
an additional $64.3 million for sum- 
mer jobs. In addition, I have received 
countless letters from mayors, city coun- 
cilmen, and other involved Californians, 
citing the vital need for additional sum- 
mer positions. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Ap- 
propriations Committee for recommend- 
ing an additional $87.2 million to be made 
available for the summer jobs program, 
and an additional $12.8 million for the 
recreational support program. While this 
is in excess of the amount requested by 
the administration, I submit that it falls 
far too short of the need which must be 
met during this time when teenage un- 
employment already averages 17.2 per- 
cent—the highest overall rate in 7 years. 
This rate weighs most heavily on disad- 
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vantaged young people. For black youth, 
16 to 19 years of age, the March unem- 
ployment rate was 32.2 percent. For black 
youth living in poverty neighborhoods in 
the Nation’s 100 largest cities, it is 44.9 
percent. And this does not even include 
the many thousands who are at this time 
not actively seeking work, but who will 
join the ranks of those needing employ- 
ment this summer. Recent statistics show 
that in Los Angeles the unemployment 
rate among blacks and chicanos gener- 
ally exceeds the appalling national aver- 
age for disadvantaged youth. 

We in the Senate have the opportunity 
today to reverse the upsurge of this de- 
plorable unemployment rate among our 
young. We have the opportunity to pro- 
vide productive alternatives for the sum- 
mer for our Nation's youth. How can any- 
one prefer telling 7,541 young disadvan- 
taged persons in Los Angeles, 2,848 in San 
Francisco, 2,671 in Oakland, and 328 in 
San Diego—who will not get jobs unless 
this amendment is adopted—that they 
have to find their own way on the street 
rather than become involved in mean- 
ingful activity during the next 3 hot 
months? With jobs, they can contribute 
to the cost of their education or the needs 
of their families during the remainder of 
the year. Without them, the alternative 
is mounting frustration and tension as 
the summer wears on. 

I urge my colleagues to vote yes on 
amendment No. 93. I urge them to accept 
no compromise short of the full funding 
this amendment proposes. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty we 
haye been holding hearings recently at 
which the extremely critical problem of 
youth unemployment has been empha- 
sized over and over by expert witnesses 
from all over the Nation. 

The testimony at these hearings 
strongly supports the need for the Javits 
amendment for a supplemental appro- 
priation for $157 million to support sum- 
mer Neighborhood Youth Corps job op- 
portunities. 

The mayors of 14 major cities came 
before our subcommittee in February 
pleading for prompt congressional ac- 
tion on legislation to deal with the ex- 
plosive unemployment problems in their 
cities. The stories they told were almost 
identical; they varied only in degree. 

The same story was reenforced anew 
on April 28 when Mayor Roman S. 
Gribbs, of Detroit, testified before our 
subcommittee at a special hearing on the 
problem of youth unemployment. 

Mayor Gribbs testified that more than 
3,500,000 young people, 16 to 21 years of 
age, will apparently be unable to find jobs 
this summer: Of this group nearly 600,000 
live below the poverty level. Mayor 
Gribbs, speaking for the Nation's cities, 
said that this massive youth unemploy- 
ment problem will exceed last year’s un- 
employment total by more than a half 
@ million. 

Last summer we had approximately 
13,200,000 young people seeking work. 
Through summer Neighborhood Youth 
Corps jobs we were able to take care 
of 414,000 for a 10-week period. The Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, support- 
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ed by Federal funds, located another 
143,000 jobs in the private sector, for a 
total of 557,000 summer jobs. 

This summer there are three major 
differences: 

First of all, there are more young peo- 
ple looking for work—13,800,000 this year 
compared to 13,200,000 last year. 

Second, the national unemployment 
rate is considerably higher this year 
than last year. 

Third, the private sector effort by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen is find- 
ing great difficulty in locating summer 
jobs in the private sector. 

It is true that the administration has 
asked for more funds than last year. 
However, the President’s request for 
funds to finance 514,000 9-week jobs is 
really the equivalent of only 463,000 10- 
week jobs and falls far short of what is 
needed. 

The Conference of Mayors estimates 
that the National Alliance of Business- 
men will find it very difficult to provide 
even 100,000 jobs this summer compared 
with 143,000 last year. 

The National League of Cities and the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors canvassed the 
Nation’s 50 largest cities and a number 
of smaller cities to determine how many 
summer Neighborhood Youth Corps jobs 
could be effectively used. The answer was 
641,639 jobs for a 10-week period. This 
is not a pie-in-the-sky estimate but a 
responsible estimate of the well-super- 
vised worthwhile jobs which the cities 
could provide for needy youth if the Con- 
gress simply makes the funds available. 

Our subcommitteee recently surveyed 
a number of major cities to determine 
the seriousness of the youth unemploy- 
ment problem. We were informed by 
mayors and State employment service 
directors that youth unemployment 
| ranges as high as 50 percent in some of 
our most troubled major cities and many 
mayors expect that the job situation this 
| year will be the worst in many years. A 
brief sketch of some of the responses of 
our survey follows: 

Curicaco.— Youth unemployment has aver- 
aged 16.7% vs. 4% overall rate in 1971. Sum- 
mer job problems “infinitely more serious” 
than previous years due to lack of private 
sector job openings. Mayor's office estimates 
that 60% of youth job seekers will not find 
| jobs. Even college graduates face “poor em- 

ployment outlook.” 
| PHILADELPHIA.—Employment service has 
12,000 youth job applicants and “only a few 
hundred” entry level openings for which 
they qualify. Expect 20,000 new summer job 
applicants, but ‘virtually no private sector 
jobs due to economic stagnation.” Job cre- 
| ation program has been cut from 14,000 to 
7,500. Neighborhood Youth Corps slots are 
| “far short of need,” and “only massive fed- 
eral funding will correct desperate situa- 
tion.” 

Battrmore.— "Situation critical.” Youth 
unemployment is triple the overall rate and 
worsening as summer nears. Over 93,000 po- 
tential job seekers 16 to 21 years old, of 
whom 46,000 are disadvantaged, but there 
are "few jobs in sight and major employers 
are not hiring.” Neighborhood Youth Corps 
job slots have been cut by 1,000. Federal and 
state governments have imposed a freeze 
against summer hiring. 

Los ANGELES—“By March, youth unem- 
ployment rate among minority youth in low 
income areas was approximately 50 percent. 
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Overall unemployment rate is 7.5 percent. 
City estimates that only one-third of 30,000 
summer job applicants will find jobs. “Rise 
in juvenile crime and delinquency seem to 
have a relationship to the lack of employ- 
ment opportunity.” 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Youth unemployment 
“very serious.” Rate is 18 percent vs. 6 per- 
cent overall rate. Expect 10,000 applicants for 
about 1,000 summer jobs. “Placement will be 
much more difficult than in previous years.” 

Dartas, Texas.—Youth unemployment is 
“more serious than previously,” especially 
for young men. Employment service expects 
6,000 applicants for 1,500 to 2,000 potential 
jobs. “Decline in economic activity triggering 
extensive layoffs in the area.” 

CLEVELAND.—Inner-city unemployment is 
15 percent and youth unemployment 30 per- 
cent. “If the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram does have 6,715 slots available (as prom- 
ised) and if the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen can place 1,400 young people in sum- 
mer jobs (as pledged), we will still be serv- 
ing less than 50 percent of those young people 
in need of jobs... For many Cleveland 
families, the student’s summer wages may 
be their only source of support due to our 
high unemployment rate among traditionally 
low income groups.” 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Youth unemployment 
is “a very serious problem and will worsen 
significantly as summer approaches.” Of an 
estimated 10,700 disadvantaged youth, 4,300 
will be served by existing programs, but only 
1,500 out of 13,100 nondisadvantaged youth 
will receive work or training. Pending steel 
strike may aggravate problem. 


Mr. President, every available indi- 
cator points to an extremely serious sit- 
uation in the Nation's cities this sum- 
mer unless we make an adequate effort 
to provide job opportunities for youths 
who are eager and are willing to work. 

The combination of problems is high- 
ly explosive. We have thousands of re- 
cently returned Vietnam veterans, many 
of whom are finding it extremely difficult 
to find jobs. We have the highest un- 
employment rates in almost a decade. 
In the regular labor force we have more 
than a half million people who have been 
out of work for 27 weeks or longer and 
more than 5 million total unemployed. 
Both the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the Bureau of the Census re- 
cently reported that the number of 
Americans living below the official pov- 
erty level has actually increased, from 
24.2 million in 1969 to 25.5 million in 
1970, reversing a long established trend. 
The unemployment and poverty rate is 
especially severe among blacks, Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American 
Indians. 

A $157 million supplemental appro- 
priation for summer youth jobs will not 
produce permanent solutions to these 
problems. We do have a number of bills 
pending in the Congress that aim at 
dealing with the root causes of poverty 
and unemployment. We hope to see those 
proposals enacted in this session. But 
the need for summer youth jobs is an 
urgent crisis which cannot await the ful- 
fillment of the normal legislative proc- 
ess. We must make these funds avail- 
able immediately so that the Nation’s 
cities can begin at once planning rea- 
sonably adequate programs to put our 
unemployed young people to work and 
to defuse the most explosive situation 
that our cities have faced in recent years. 

The Wisconsin State Employment 
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Service issued the following report for 
April 1971 relating to the summer job 
outlook in Milwaukee: 

Summer-Job Outlook Poor: It appears that 
jobs for summer workers will be scarce this 
year. Some 28,000 youth in the 16 to 21 age 
range will enter the labor market. Of these 
an estimated 20,000 will be seeking summer 
work. It is expected, because of high overall 
unemployment and the general weak demand 
for labor, that 10,000 students will not find 
vacation jobs. When summer-job seekers are 
added to unemployed June grads and long- 
duration unemployed the jobless total of 
youth 16 to 21 is expected to reach 29,400 or 
nearly one-third of all young persons in the 
labor force. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement of Mayor Roman 
S. Gribbs, of Detroit, Mich., on behalf of 
the National League of Cities and U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROMAN S. GRIBBS, MAYOR OF 
DETROIT, MICH. 


I am Roman S. Gribbs, the Mayor of De- 
troit, Michigan. Here with me today are two 
of my staff assistants, Norman L, Miller and 
William M. Nugent. 

Mr, Chairman: For generations Detroit has 
been the city at the end of the rainbow for 
hundreds of thousands of persons from di- 
verse ethnic backgrounds. They came from 
every continent as well as from less fortunate 
areas of our own Nation; their immigration 
in search of a better life has made Detroit 
what it is today, a thriving City of 1.5 million 
people, the fifth largest in the Nation. 

The key to the future for these people as, 
indeed, for the Nation are their children, the 
youth of Detroit, the youth of America. I am 
here today, speaking for my City, the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors; and to review with you the 
role of youth programs in the development of 
the Nation’s youth, the development of the 
Nation itself. I will try to speak to national 
problems and solutions, but, if I repeatedly 
refer to specifics within Detroit, you will un- 
derstand that it is because I know my City 
best. 

In Detroit there are 422,555 young people 
from 6 to 21 years of age. Of the City's 300,000 
poor, more than 83,000 are youth 6-21, These 
facts alone give me a vital interest in the 
subject of today’s discussions. 

Essential to the development of our young 
people are a range of programs—education, 
employment, and leisure-time—which will 
enable them to mature as well-rounded in- 
dividuals with an equal opportunity to com- 
pete in the workaday world and be capable of 
enjoying the richness of life which America 
affords. 

In Detroit, as in many other cities through- 
out the Country, the mayor does not have the 
primary responsibility for education pro- 
grams. He does, however, cooperate closely 
with school officials, providing complemen- 
tary programs where possible. Thus, I will 
focus on the areas of employment and lei- 
sure-time activities. 

While a good education is the single most 
important element in assuring an individ- 
ual’s future equal opportunities, the role 
of jobs should not be minimized. Employ- 
ment provides young people more than 
pocket money. After-school and summer jobs 
afford young men and women—. 

Vocational exposure on which they may 
rationally base their future career choices; 

The opportunity to relate closely with 
mature, stable adults; 

The chance to develop work habits and 
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skills which will enbance their future em- 
ployability; and 

For some, sadly enough, income which puts 
food in their mouths, shoes on their feet, 
and the possibility to remain in or return 
to school. 

Tragically, millions of young people will be 
denied these worthwhile benefits this sum- 
mer. My staff has conservatively estimated 
that more than 3.5 million youth, 16 to 21 
years of age, will be unable to find work this 
summer. Of these, nearly 600,000 will be poor 
youth. 

The figure of 3.5 million unemployed—but 
jon-interested—youth predicted for summer 
1971 represents an increase of more than half 
a million over last summer and nearly one 
million over summer 1969. 

In the face of these appalling prospects, 
the Administration has only recently asked 
the Congress to provide funds sufficient to 
maintain the national youth jobs effort equal 
to last year’s inadequate level. In fact, if 
one views this year’s Federal effort in light 
of the need, there will be proportionately 
fewer jobs available. 

In summer 1970, with approximately 13.2 
million young people actively seeking work, 
the Federal Government provided 414,000 
ten-week Neighborhood Youth Corps jobs. 
The Federally backed National Alliance of 
Businessmen found 143,000 more. A total 
of 557,000 jobs. 

This summer, with nearly 13.8 million 
youngsters looking for jobs and a national 
unemployment rate a third higher than last 
year, the President has just asked for $64.3 
million to increase the sumer NYC to 514,000 
nine-week jobs, the equal of only 463,000 
ten-week jobs. 

Meanwhile, reliable reports suggest that 
the NAB, confronting a sharply worsened 
economy, will be hard pressed to develop 
even 100,000 jobs this summer. This 100,000 
and the Administration’s request equal only 
563,000 jobs in summer 1971, a negligible in- 
crease over last summer’s 557,000. 

Last November the National League of 
Cities-U.S. Conference of Mayors canvassed 
the Nation’s 50 largest cities and several rep- 
resentative smaller cities, asking how many 
summer NYC slots they could effectively use. 
The total, Mr. Chairman, was 641,639 ten- 
week jobs. 

This figure is not how many 16-—21-year- 
olds need jobs or how many poor 16—21-year- 
olds need jobs. It is not a statement of the 
need for youth jobs—which is, indeed, far 
greater. It is a careful estimate of the num- 
ber of well-supervised, worthwhile work as- 
signments the Nation's cities could provide 
needy youth if the Federal Government were 
to provide the wages. These jobs are needed 
in addition to whatever the NAB produces. 

As staff of this Committee has pointed 
out, the cost of 641,639 jobs is approximately 
$310.3 million. In light of the $165.7 million 
provided in the Administration’s original 
budget and the Administration’s request for 
$12.8 million for recreation support, my fel- 
low mayors and I strongly urge you to pro- 
vide a supplemental NYC appropriation of 
$157.4 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few 
words about the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
Many people seem to feel that we mayors 
look on the NYC as some sort of a panacea 
for the annual summer-jobs-for-youth crisis. 
This is simply not so. 

The NYC is just one small part of the 
overall picture, and a sadly limited one at 
that. In effect, what the Labor Department 
provides through the NYC is a salary for a 
youth. There is virtually no provision for 
supervision of these young people. 

Our community-action-agency director, 
whose agency is one of Detroit's two NYC 
prime sponsors, tells me that the Federal 
Government provides enough funds for us to 
hire one supervisor for every 150 NYC en- 
rollees. Even the military, whose men are 
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mature and trained to take orders, has one 
officer for every eight enlisted men. Thus, in 
a gross sense, the Federal Government, which 
says on the one hand that trained soldiers 
need a supervision ratio of 1:8, on the other 
hand provides the cities one supervisor for 
eyery 150 untrained youngsters. 

The cities do not have excess managerial 
talent which they might assign to supervis- 
ing young people. Precisely the opposite is 
the case; with Detroit facing a $21 million 
deficit this year, I have been forced to fire 
nearly 600 City employees and have directed 
that 2,000 other budgeted positions not be 
filled. 

Given this dearth of provided supervisory 
staff, those of us who have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of providing NYC work experi- 
ence to poor youth, are forced to scour the 
cities’ public and private non-profit agencies 
for work stations. But these agencies too are 
strapped for supervisory personnel. 

It is for this reason that I have asked for 
only 12,000 ten-week NYC slots this summer 
while there are more than 31,000 poor youth 
between 16 and 21 years of age in Detroit. 

The NYC is further handicapped in two 
ways. First, there are virtually no funds and, 
hence, no staff to find and develop work sta- 
tions, the job at which an enrollee is to work, 
Such work-station development is essential 
to find the job, help a host employer redefine 
existing jobs to identify those tasks that 
might be done by unskilled youth, and ef- 
fect a change in attitudes so that the host 
agency's first-line supervisor will be suppor- 
tive and not destructively critical of the 
young enrollee. This is a most difficult sell- 
ing job and an overwhelming task when, as 
in our case, the City has to find 12,000 such 
jobs. 

Last December Detroit’s NYC staff asked 
the Labor Department for $70,000 with which 
to hire and train a staff to find and prepare 
worthwhile work positions. Our request was 
denied; the Labor Department said that NYC 
funds could not be used for “planning.” I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that nothing is more 
vital to the successful implementation of the 
NYC than the development of instructive 
and supportive work stations. Work-station 
development is not planning; it is essential 
to the success of the NYC. 

Also handicapping NYC is what I call 
double-jolt funding. This is the phenomenon 
which provides NYC sponsors initial notifi- 
cation of the number of jobs in mid-spring, 
often only sixty days before young people are 
expected to be employed. (The announce- 
ment in March this year was the earliest 
yet.) 

By hard work and very long hours local 
NYC administrators are usually able to de- 
velop sufficient job stations by opening day. 
But the jobs were only found not prepared 
for the young enrollee who brings with him 
the handicaps of 16 years of poverty. 

Then, two weeks or a month after the 
youth are hired—two weeks in which coun- 
selors and supervisors are just getting to 
know their charges—the Federal Government 
provides sorely needed additional jobs, But 
no additional staff. Existing supervisors and 
counselors are pulled off their planned ac- 
tivities and set to work finding new work 
stations. The original enrollees are left to 
shift for themselves. The new enrollees’ work 
stations are often poorly developed because 
of time constraints. The whole program suf- 
fers as a result. 

Mr. Chairman, if one were to review the 
entire range of Federal Government pro- 
grams, I suspect he could find none with 
more potential for aiding poor youth which 
was simultaneously as effectively destroyed 
by the poor management practices I have 
outlined above. 

I would now like to take a brief look at 
youth recreation programs. For several years 
in the late 1960s the Federal Government 
provided the Nation’s community-action 
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agencies $30 to $35 million for youth pro- 
grams; much of this money was used to pro- 
vide desperately needed summer recreation 
programs in the inner-city. 

This money provided more than mere “fun 
and games;” it provided scores of thousands 
of culturally deprived youngsters their first 
look at planetariums, art museums, Zoos, 
symphony orchestras, and other cultural at- 
tractions of their cities. Thousands more 
were able to compete in athletics or receive 
instruction in theater or performing arts. 

After having recognized and met this need 
for several summers, the Federal Government 
last year redirected its community-action 
youth money into “employment and employ- 
ment-related activities.” It was only after 
vigorous and sustained protest by the mayors 
that the Administration asked and received 
of the Congress a supplemental appropria- 
tion to support inner-city recreation pro- 
grams. 

As I mentioned earlier, the President has 
again asked the Congress to include $12.8 
million for this purpose in this year’s NYC 
supplemental appropriation. I support his 
request. 

In Detroit and elsewhere around the Coun- 
try this money will be used to provide super- 
visors for the additional NYC enrollees. The 
teams thus formed will be used to expand 
recreation opportunities for younger poor 
children, 6 to 16 years of age. 

Attached is a list of 13 detailed recom- 
mendations regar the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation in and conduct of youth 
programs. Included are suggestions that the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps be greatly ex- 
panded and revamped, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment promote a four-quarter school plan, 
and that the Federal Government expand 
its own program of hiring young people dur- 
ing the summer and after school. 

In closing, I again urge you to consider 
favorably the President’s request for supple- 
mental NYC funds, increase the amount to 
$157.4 million—$144.6 for NYC slots and $12.8 
for recreation, and pass it. 

Thank you. 

ADDITIONAL DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS RE- 

GARDING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT YOUTH PRO- 

GRAMS 


(Submitted by Hon. Roman S. Gribbs, Mayor 
of Detroit, to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, 
April 28, 1971) 


1. The Federal Government should sharply 
increase the available number of training and 
work-experience slots (such as the NYC). 

2. Whether or not the program is expanded, 
each summer and out-of-school slot should 
be for 40 hours a week, at least 10 of which 
should be devoted to actual skills, training or 
basic education to enhance the future em- 
ployability of the enrollee. 

3. Enrollees should be paid the minimum 
wage prevailing in this area, at least for the 
hours during which work is performed. 

4. Local program operators should be noti- 
fied of funding levels at least four months 
prior to the beginning of proposed programs. 

5. The Federal Government, through its 
aids to education and other assistance, should 
encourage local school systems to convert to 
the four-quarter system, so that work-experi- 
ence quarters (i.e., summers) could be sched- 
uled evenly throughout the year so as to use 
supervisory and training cadre most effec- 
tively. 

6. Administrators of local work experience 
programs should be intensively and thor- 
oughly trained so as to radically improve the 
quality of programs. 

7. The work-experience program should be 
an integral part of a broader program of man- 
power development so that as enrollees prog- 
ress they may be moved to more relevant 
training programs. 

8. The Federal Government should con- 
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tinue its program of summer transportation 
grants, consider such assistance on a year- 
round basis in support of youth-employment 
programs for youth to 21 years of age, and 
review the requirements for sign-off by local 
labor organizations. 

9. To symbolize the Federal Government's 
concern for poor youth as well as to utilize 
the substantial work-experience opportuni- 
ties within the Federal system, the Govern- 
ment should expand (by budgeted appropri- 
ations, if necessary) its Federal Summer 
Employment Program for Youth and the 
Stay-in-School Campaign. 

10. Federal departments and agencies 
should assure (even to the point of trans- 
ferring funds among installations) that Fed- 
eral youth hiring is equitably distributed 
throughout the Nation according to the dis- 
tribution of Federal employment, 

11. The Departments of Labor and HEW 
should collaborate with the private sector 
to develop a high school work-study pro- 
gram in which work stations and training 
would be in the private sector. 

12. The Department of Labor should en- 
courage States to develop a definition of 
“poor youth,” to provide them with summer 
and part-time employment opportunities, 
and to devise a central reporting system to 
account for such youth hires. 

13. The Department of Justice should re- 
view existing Federal child labor laws and 
insurance regulations to determine what 
changes, if any, are necessary to permit the 
employment and training of poor youth in 
the widest possible number of job catego- 
ries. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I co- 
sponsored amendment No. 93, introduced 
by the senior Senator from New York, 
because I feel it is essential to provide 
increased opportunities for summer em- 
ployment for young people. 

I shall not attempt to improve on the 


Senator’s excellent introductory re- 
marks, which provided impressive statis- 
tical data and eloquent testimony for 
the need to expand the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps summer program. I simply 
want all of us to keep in mind the sig- 
nificance of this program and the wide 
range of its benefits. There is a good rea- 
son why we are hearing pleas for help 
from both inside and outside “the Es- 
tablishment.” It would be very foolish 
for Congress to turn a deaf ear to the 
cries coming from both mayors and un- 
employed youth. 

A quick glance at the scope of the 
problem makes it clear why all these 
people are worried. In Los Angeles 
County as many as 100,000 young people 
are expected to be looking for jobs. State 
officials estimate only 25 percent will be 
successful. The Arkansas Employment 
Service expects about the same percent- 
age of placements in Little Rock. 

In Detroit there are less than 12,000 
Federal jobs available for the 100,000 
who will be looking for work. In New 
York City 300,000 youngsters will be eli- 
gible for the Federal program, but only 
41,000 positions are available. 

I would be the last to urge Congress to 
act because of threats of violence if it does 
not act. But I think we should be mind- 
ful of our previous experiences, both 
good and bad. We should remember 
the riots that scarred our Nation’s cities 
and the call of the Kerner Commission 
for more jobs and more summer pro- 
grams for youth. We should remember 
how difficult it has been to use effectively 
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money that has not been appropriated 
far enough in advance of the summer 
employment season. And we should re- 
member that unemployment is higher 
today than it has been in a long time, 
which means the need is significantly in- 
creased. Unemployment rates among 
youth are simply scandalous. 

I believe the Congress must go at least 
as far as this amendment proposes to 
make the summer NYC an effective pro- 
gram. If we shirk our responsibility, I 
fear the social cost may be far greater 
than any we might try to measure in 
dollars. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support amendment No. 93 to 
H.R. 8190, the second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations bill. Amendment 93 would 
increase funds available for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer programs 
from the $100 million provided by the 
House and by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to a figure of $157,428,- 
359. These funds would be sufficient to 
provide a total of 641,639 10-week job 
opportunities for young people in the 
Nation’s cities. This is the number of 
jobs which a careful city by city survey 
conducted by the League of Cities—U.S. 
Conference of Mayors established could 
be effectively developed and supervised 
by the cities. 

This figure does not represent anywhere 
near the number of jobs that are needed. 
For instance, Mayor Roman S. Gribbs of 
Detroit testified to a Senate subcommit- 
tee that he has asked for only 12,000 10- 
week Neighborhood Youth Corps jobs 
this summer although there are more 
than 31,000 poor youths between 16 and 
21 years of age in Detroit who will need 
work. 

The staff of the League of Cities esti- 
mates that more than 3.5 million youth, 
16 to 21 years of age, will be unable to 
find work this summer. Of these, nearly 
600,000 will be poor youth. 

Mr. President, that projection of 3.5 
million unemployed young people in the 
summer of 1971 ought to shock this Gov- 
ernment into immediate action. That fig- 
ure represents more than half a million 
more young people unemployed than 
last summer and nearly 1 million more 
than in the summer of 1969. 

We have been talking a good deal 
lately about a volunteer army and doing 
away with the draft. These young people 
have been drafted as front-line troops in 
the administration’s war on inflation. 
They did not volunteer. And yet they 
find themselves facing a summer in this 
great country of opportunity with very 
few job prospects. 

The unemployment rate nationally 
now stands at 6.1 percent. Serious 
enough, God knows. But for young 
people, teenagers, the unemployment 
rate in April was 17.2 percent, the high- 
est rate in 7 years. For black teenagers, 
the rate for the first quarter of this year 
was 31.8 percent; nearly one in three 
was unable to find any work at all. But 
the unemployment rate for black teen- 
agers in urban poverty neighborhoods 
for the first quarter of this year was an 
astounding 44.9 percent. That is the 
highest rate since 1967, when the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics first began compiling 
this data. 

What are we to do about it? We are 
asking businessmen to help. Last sum- 
mer the National Alliance of Business- 
men set a goal of 180,000 job opportuni- 
ties across the Nation. This was at a time 
when the national unemployment rate 
was 4.7 percent. Unfortunately, they 
were unable to reach that goal, coming 
up with 143,000 job opportunities. This 
year, with unemployment over 6 percent, 
they have set a goal for themselves 
higher than the number of jobs actually 
achieved last year. They are seeking 
150,000 jobs. But it is not realistic to 
expect the private sector in a time of 
recession to provide an increased number 
of jobs, great though the efforts they 
make will be. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the pro- 
vision of jobs for young Americans in 
the summer is a Federal responsibility. 
We ought to be providing perhaps a mil- 
lion jobs. They are certainly needed—not 
only for poor young people but for all 
young people seeking work at a time 
when the need for accomplishing public 
work is so great. 

But the mayors have not asked for so 
grand a total of jobs. They have not asked 
funds to meet the full need. What they 
have asked for is only that amount of 
money which they are confident they can 
administer with the limited supervisory 
resources on hand at the present time— 
funds for 641,639 ten-week jobs. I be- 
lieve that represents the minimum num- 
ber of jobs which the Federal Govern- 
ment should fund. I am pleased that the 
administration on April 9 asked for sup- 
plemental appropriations of $64.3 mil- 
lion for summer jobs and that the House 
and the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee have seen fit to raise that figure to 
$100 million. This represents progress, 
but it is still woefully inadequate. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
senior Senator of New York (Mr. Javits) 
and the chairman of the Manpower Sub- 
committee, Senator Netson for their ef- 
forts to secure minimum adequate fund- 
ing for summer jobs. I hope the Senate 
will support amendment No. 93. I think 
it is the least we can do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

We have learned in past summers 
through bitter experience that jobless- 
ness for young people on a mass scale is 
too high a price to pay for inflation con- 
trol. Our youth deserve better than this 
from their Government. That is why I 
have been so deeply concerned about the 
administration’s decision on April 2 to 
terminate the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity. I had the honor as 
Vice President to be chairman of that 
council when it was established by Ex- 
ecutive order on March 5, 1967. I know 
well the crucial role it played in per- 
suading bureaucrats in Washington to 
make summer employment funds avail- 
able and in providing technical assist- 
ance to cities all around the Nation. The 
excellent role now being played by the 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors in addressing the critical needs 
of disadvantaged young people devel- 
oped in part from their work with the 
President’s Council. 
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I hope that abolishing the President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity, during 
the time of the highest youth joblessness 
in our memory, is not symbolic of the 
priorities of the current administration. 
The work of the Council was by no means 
finished, as our current situation loudly 
attests. I hope the administration will re- 
consider its action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now occurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton) to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javits), which 
the clerk will state. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sax- 
BE). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Cotton amendment 
is agreed to, will the sum contained in 
the Cotton amendment, $16 million, be 
substituted for the sum contained in my 
amendment, $57 million? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 2, of amendment 93 strike 
out “$157,428,359” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$116,600,000”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Cotton amendment 
is rejected, will the vote occur immedi- 
ately thereafter on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr, METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 46, as follows: 

[ No. 68 Leg. ] 
YEAS—49 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Elender 
Ervin 
Fannin 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cannon 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Bayh 
Beall 
Bentsen 


Case 
Chiles 
Church 
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Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
Mondale 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Fercy 
NOT VOTING—5 
Goldwater McGovern Mundt 
McGee Metcalf 

So Mr. Corron’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), as amended. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the requirement 
for the yeas and nays be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, is a unan- 
imous-consent request now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is 
always in order. 

NUTRITION SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee voted recently to 
accept an amendment I offered to the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1971, to provide emer- 
gency funding for a highly successful 
program of nutrition services for the 
elderly. If agreed to by the full Senate 
and later by the House when the bill 
goes to conference, the amendment will 
enable 18 ongoing research and demon- 
stration projects in various cities 
throughout the country to continue op- 
erating for 1 additional year. 

In an earlier statement on the floor of 
the Senate, I pointed out that the Ad- 
ministration on Aging, in accordance 
with the provisions of title IV of the 
Older Americans Act, distributed $2 mil- 
lion in 1968 to 32 projects for the purpose 
of providing meals and nutrition educa- 
tion for the isolated aged. Eighteen of 
the projects are still operating on the ba- 
sis of their original Federal grants. If 


Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
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not refunded, 17 of the 18 will expire at 
the end of this fiscal year, and the 18th 
project will expire in October. In addi- 
tion to these 18, three more projects are 
still operating on the basis of local funds. 

While each of these projects differs 
from the others, they are all aimed at 
dealing with the interrelated problems 
of inadequate nutrition and social isola- 
tion among the elderly. Many elderly 
people live alone, as they have outlived 
their spouses and their children have 
gone their own ways. Often they are un- 
able to cook for themselves. They fre- 
quently subsist on poorly prepared or in- 
adequate diets in the depressing atmos- 
phere of an isolated apartment or home. 
As a result, their health deteriorates fur- 
ther, as does their emotional and spir- 
itual well-being. The emphasis of these 
research and demonstration projects, 
then, is to provide nutritious meals for 
the elderly in a social setting, on the 
premise that malnutrition and under- 
nutrition of older citizens must be con- 
sidered in the context of interrelated eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological ele- 
ments. 

Each project reaches out into the com- 
munity to locate the senior citizens who 
stand to benefit from the program. These 
citizens are encouraged to come to com- 
munal dining facilities and to take ad- 
vantage of ancillary social services which 
are offered in addition to the actual 
meals. In an effort to help elderly citi- 
zens who are completely unable to get 
out of their homes because of disabilities 
or illness, some of the programs have a 
“meals on wheels’ component, whereby 
hot meals are delivered to the homes of 
shut-ins. 

Interim reports on these projects indi- 
cate that they have been tremendously 
successful in helping to alleviate the de- 
pression which so frequently accom- 
panies the loss of family structure and 
social estrangement which confront the 
aged. Many of the participants speak en- 
thusiastically of the new friends they 
have met through the program, their im- 
proved outlook on life, and their new 
sense of belonging. 

An important feature of the program is 
that the meals provided are not given 
away, and care is taken to avoid the con- 
notation of charity or welfare. The par- 
ticipants pay a fixed amount for meals or 
whatever they can afford. Most projects 
auo employ the elderly to the extent pos- 
sible. 

The 18 projects still operating on the 
basis of their original Federal grants are 
located in the following cities: 

Phoenix, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Denver, Colo.; Washington, D.C.; St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Emmett, Idaho; Chi- 
cago, Ill; Olive Hill, Ky.; Roxbury, 
Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Helena, Mont.; Walthill, Neb.; New York 
City; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The additional three whose 
Federal grants have expired but which 
are hobbling along with local sup- 
port are located in Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Miami, Fla.; and Tulsa Okla. Under my 
amendment, the AOA would consider the 
needs of these projects as well. 

In Chicago, 900 meals are served daily 
in 33 centers scattered throughout the 
city. More than 3,600 people have regis- 
tered as participants. 
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Perhaps the best way of illustrating the 
value of this program is to discuss the 
consequences of not refunding it. In con- 
sidering this question, Robert J. Ahrens, 
Director for the Division of Senior Citi- 
zens in the city of Chicago, has said 
there would be: 

1) A reduction in the number of elderly 
receiving the minimum dally dietary require- 
ments. 

2) A decrease in the number of eating fa- 
cilities which offer low-cost dining for the 
city’s elderly, a critical supportive service for 
this financially deprived age group. 

3) A decrease in the already low incomes 
of the elderly. 

4) A reduction in the number of educa- 
tional and recreational programs and health 
screening tests presently offered as a part of 
the Nutrition = 

5) A reduction in the number of social 
contacts for program participants. 

6) The increased possibility of a substan- 
tial number of elderly entering nursing 
homes because of their inability to prepare 
meals. 

7) A reduction in income and meaningful 
service roles for the elderly aides employed 
by the program, 

8) A reduction in volunteer opportunities 
for the many elderly who contribute to the 
project. 


Although Mr. Ahrens’ comments refer 
specifically to the Chicago project, they 
are generally true for all of the projects. 

It is true that these projects were 
established on a temporary basis, and 
legislation to establish them on a per- 
manent basis is pending. In the mean- 
time, it is crucial that the funds provided 
by my amendment to the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Bill be ap- 
proved by the full Senate and the House. 
Termination of the projects would mean 
a significant loss of already assembled 
manpower, expertise, equipment, and or- 
ganizational structure—all of which will 
be needed as the basis for a permanent 
program. 

The cost of my amendment is minimal 
when weighed against the amount we 
spend for far less worthy and successful 
programs. There is also the distinct pos- 
sibility that the program is actually sav- 
ing the Federal Government money in 
that the participants do not have to 
leave their homes and go into federally 
funded nursing homes. As the able Com- 
missioner on Aging, John B. Martin, has 
said in testimony before the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs: 

There is no data on the extent to which 
the costs of these p: (Medicare, Medic- 
aid, and Mental Health) are increased by 
malnutrition among older Americans, but 
there are good reasons to believe that an 
investment in improving the nutrition of 
this age group would be substantially offset 
by savings in other publicly financed pro- 
grams. 


Mr. President, I am most pleased with 
the Senate Appropriations Committee’s 
acceptance of my amendment, and I am 
looking forward to full Senate approval 
of the amendment. Furthermore, I am 
hopeful that the House will agree to 
this amendment when it goes to con- 
ference. 

NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS SUMMER JOBS 
PROGRAM 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I urge the 

Senate to increase the appropriation for 
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the Neighborhood Youth Corps summer 
jobs program to $308.6 million. 

My plea for additional funds is based 
on two points: because of the continuing 
high rate of unemployment—a rate 
which is extremely high among the age 
group covered by the NYC program—it is 
important that the number of job slots be 
increased, and because employer and em- 
ployee, as well as the general public, 
should be interested in making the work 
experience as meaningful as possible to 
all parties, it is important that the dura- 
tion of the program run for most, if not 
all of the summer vacation. 

And, of course, behind both of these 
points are the many, many statements 
from city officials that the frustrations of 
the unemployed are timber for another 
hot summer. 

Let me cite some figures which outline 
demand and the funding situation as I 
understand it. 

Last summer, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps provided $182.6 million for 414,000 
10-week jobs. 

The administration’s original request 
for this summer was $164 million for the 
same number of jobs. However, the length 
of the jobs was to be cut back to 8 weeks. 

Recently, President Nixon announced 
he would request an additional $64.3 mil- 
lion for the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
of which $51.5 million would be for sum- 
mer jobs and $12.8 million for summer 
recreation. 

The total of $215.5 million would fund 
514,000 9-week jobs. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recommended an additional 
increase of $37.5 million. 

That total of $251.2 million would sup- 
port 601,400 9-week jobs. 

As welcome as the administration’s 
supplemental was, and as welcome as the 
recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee is, even the $251 million falls 
short of financing the projected number 
of job opportunities available in cities 
and towns across the country. 

Last fall, the League of Cities made 
a survey of the Nation’s 50 largest cities 
and a number of smaller communities. 
Based on that survey, the league esti- 
mated that local governments could sup- 
ply 641,600 summer jobs for disadvan- 
taged youths this summer. 

The study projected about 333,000 job 
opportunities in the 50 major cities and 
about 310,000 in the balance of the coun- 
try. 

In addition, the league urged that the 
jobs run 10 weeks, as has been the case 
in past years. 

To finance 641,600 10-week jobs, NYC 
needs $308.6 million—$93.1 million more 
than the total of the President's two re- 
quests and $57.4 million more than the 
recommendation by the Appropriation 
Committee. 

Two additional facts should be kept 
in mind to place this amendment in its 
correct perspective. 

First, we are not talking about 35- 
hour-a-week jobs, or even 30-hour-a- 
week jobs. Unfortunately, we are talking 
about 25- or 26-hour-a-week jobs. I say 
“unfortunately” because the quality of 
the work experience, for both employer 
and employee, would be improved if the 
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youth jobs were more consistent with 
normal working hours. 

And, second, when we speak of job 
opportunities we are not talking about 
job demands. 

For example, while Detroit has applied 
for 120,000 NYC job slots, and has re- 
ceived an allocation of almost that num- 
ber, estimates of the number of dis- 
advantaged youths who will be without 
jobs in Detroit this summer run in excess 
of 20,000. 

Equally important, the Detroit school 
officials have informed me that they be- 
lieve they could place another 4,000 
youths. Similarly, representatives of the 
city government said that the various 
groups participating in this program 
could, with an effort that they are more 
co willing to exert, find close to 20,000 
obs. 

Also, we must remember we are con- 
cerned not just with jobs for disadvan- 
taged youths in the Nation’s largest cit- 
ies. According to the League of Cities, 
Grand Rapids could place 1,200 youths; 
Lansing, 2,000 youths. In addition, I have 
received requests from several smaller 
Michigan cities for additional NYC sum- 
mer job slots. 

It seems to me that this once at least, 
Congress and the executive branch ought 
to go the entire route on an antipoverty 
program. 

Not only are we facing what could be 
another hot summer, we are also involved 
in an exercise which could determine fu- 
ture attitudes of many youths to- 
ward the responsiveness of “their” 
Government. 

SECTION 235 AND 236 HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommends that $25 mil- 
lion be added to the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill for both the 235 and 
236 housing programs. 

Inasmuch as there probably will be no 
vote on these particular items, I would 
like to make clear that these amend- 
ments enjoy considerable support in the 
Senate. ; 

Nineteen Senators signed a letter urg- 
ing that the committee add these funds. 
In addition, I understand, three other 
Senators sent separate letters making 
a similar plea. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The letter was signed by Senators 
JAVITS, ANDERSON, BAYH, CASE, CRANSTON, 
EAGLETON, FONG, HATFIELD, INOUYE, MON- 
DALE, Moss, NELSON, PACKWoopD, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, SPARKMAN, TUNNEY, 
HUMPHREY, and me. 

Mr. President, I would like to thank 
Senator Pastore, the able chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
handles these items, for taking the lead- 
ership in getting the funds added to the 
bill. 

It is my hope that this expression of 
support for these amendments will 
strengthen the hand of the Senate con- 
ferees when they meet with the House 
conferees on this bill. That Senator PAs- 
TORE will fight hard to retain the Senate 
figures we know; for enabling the Senate 
_— the issue into conference, we thank 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1971. 

Senator JOHN PASTORE, 

Chairman, I t Offices Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Dear MR, CHAIRMAN: In approving the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1970, 
Congress increased the authorizations for the 
Section 235 housing program by $25 mil- 
lion and for the Section 236 housing pro- 
gram by $25 million, 

No request to have these funds appro- 
priated has been made. 

The National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment officials estimates that the 
backlog of unfunded 235 applications is 
about 100,000; of 236 applications, about 
250,000. It also should be noted that with the 
decision to phase out the Section 202 elderly 
housing program puts an extra demand on 
236 funds. 

Clearly appropriation and release of the 
unused authorization would not put much of 
a dent in that backlog, but at least Con- 
gress would be living up to its commitment 
and would be providing funds to keep the 
programs going during the beginning of the 
current construction season. 

Despite some difficulties with the pro- 
grams, it is generally recognized that they 
haye provided flexible means of supplying 
low and moderate-income. housing. It is our 
understanding that in the past two years 
Section 236 funds have helped finance 250,- 
000 rental units; Section 235 funds, 160,000 
houses. 

Unhappily, even with decreases in interest 
rates, too many American families remain 
unable to buy, or to rent adequate housing, 
and this number will increase if the recent 
upturn in interest rates is the start of a 
new trend. 

We do not believe that an increase in fed- 
eral housing funds would feed inflation. In 
view of an unemployment. rate of 10.9 per 
cent in the construction industry, the fact 
that the industry in general is operating at 
less than 75 per cent of capacity, and the 
Administration’s wage and price guidelines 
for the construction industry, the expendi- 
ture of $50 million in housing funds would 
add no inflationary pressure on the economy. 

As a matter of fact, the Joint Economic 
Committee determined at its recent hearings 
that the manpower and resources needed for 
an increase in construction has been avail- 
able since July 1, further indication that 
‘the economy ‘can expand’ in this area. 

Finally, the expenditure limit approved 
by Congress does not preclude, the addition 
of housing funds, The fact is that the spend- 
ing-limit law provides that the limit shall 
be increased by the amount Congress in- 
creases any budget request. 

Therefore, we urge the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to approve a total of $50 
million for the Section 235 and Section 236 
programs in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priations bill. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 

Jacob K. Javits, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Alan Cranston, Mark O. Hatfield, Frank 
E. Moss, Jennings Randolph, John V. 
Tunney. 

Philip A. Hart, Birch Bayh, Thomas F. 
Eagleton, Daniel K. Inouye, Gaylord 
Nelson, Abraham Ribicoff, Hubert H. 
Humphrey. 

Clifford P. Case, Hiram L. Fong, Walter 
F. Mondale, Robert W. Packwood, and 
John J. Sparkman. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS FOR MORE VA HOSPITAL 
STAFF 


Mr, CRANSTON, Mr. President, I rise 


to express my strong support and ap- 
preciation for the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee’s inclusion in chapter V of title I 
of H.R. 8190, the second supplemental 
appropriations bill, fiscal year 1971, of 
an additional $8 million for the VA med- 
ical care item, This accords with the 
amount included in the bill by the other 
body based on the recommendation of my 
good friend and colleague, OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, chairman of the House Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee. 

By approving the committee amend- 
ments en bloc and ultimately passing 
this bill, the Congress will remove any 
doubt as to its intention to improve staff- 
ing in VA hospitals. This was the inten- 
tion last year when Congress twice voted, 
over administration opposition, to add 
$105 million to the VA medical care 
budget request. That appropriation was 
finally approved by the President this 
past December 17, Public Law 91-556, 
and not apportioned to the VA by the 
Office of Management and Budget, OMB, 
until over 2 months more of this fiscal 
year had elapsed. And, then, as revealed 
at hearings of the Health and Hospitals 
Subcommittee, which I am privileged to 
chair, of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, OMB prevented the VA from using 
1 penny of the additional money to ex- 
pand hospital medical staffs. Instead, 
OMB directed the VA to use $46 million 
of the $105 million for salaries and bene- 
fits for existing VA medical personnel— 
costs which, although necessary, should 
have been covered by a supplemental ap- 
propriation—and denied the VA request 
to seek approximately this much in sup- 
plemental funding for these purposes. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe—and 
by approving this supplemental appro- 
priation the Congress is indicating in the 
clearest. possible way its belief—that 
Congress, not OMB, should establish 
whether and for what purposes appro- 
priations are to be spent. 

The full VA hospital situation is de- 
tailed in a May 7, 1971, letter I sent to 
the Senator from Rhode Island, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Subcommittee 
(Mr. Pastore). I recommended that $8.9 


million be added to this bill precisely for ~ 


the purpose of hiring new medical staff— 
about 8,800 persons—during the remain- 
der of this fiscal year. In the letter, I 
stated that as a result of an unprece- 
dented increase in recent months of ap- 
plications for employment in VA hospi- 
tals, there are health personnel now 
available to fill every unfilled position in 
VA hospitals and that if the VA delayed 
too long in hiring these persons, a unique 
opportunity might be irretrievably lost. 

In fact, the VA now has almost 12,000 
applications for qualified personnel on 
hand as follows: 


It is my understanding that if this 
bill is passed and approved this week, 
the VA will be able to spend the $8 mil- 
lion to bring onboard over 8,460 new 


hospital workers during the last 6 weeks 
of this fiscal year. 
In my State of California alone, this 
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will mean adding 957 health personnel 
as follows at California VA hospitals: 


Los Angeles (Extended Care) 
(Out Patient Clinic) 


San Francisco (Ft. Miley) 
Sepulveda 


By approving this substantial staffing 
increase, the Congress and the Appro- 
priations Committees of both bodies are 
committing themselves to providing an 
increase in the fiscal year 1972 VA medi- 
cal care item to fund the salaries of 
these new personnel for a full 12 months 
—about $95.4 million at the fiscal year 
1972 average salary of $11,279. 

Mr. President, I should point out that 
even this significant staff expansion, 
coming as it will so late in the year, will 
not permit the VA to come anywhere 
near its fiscal year 1971 budget figure of 
136,454 for year-end cumulative full- 
time equivalent employment, FTEE. 
Through April 1971, the cumulative 
FTEE was only 132,679 and the addi- 
tional 8,460 persons, even if all are on 
board by June 1, will increase that figure 
cumulatively only by about 700. On the 
other hand, with these 8,460 persons on 
board throughout the year, for fiscal 
year 1972, this increase will permit the 
VA for the first time to meet its year-end 
cumulative FTEE budget projection— 
140,295. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be set 
forth in the Recor the full text of my 
May 7, 1971, letter to Chairman Pastore, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1971. 

Hon. JOHN O, PASTORE; 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Development, Space, and Science 
Appropriations, Committee on Appropri- 
ations, Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: Following up on my 
May 27,1970, testimony before your subcom- 
mittee on: the VA fiscal year 1971 budget 
request, I would like to bring some matters 
to your attention and offer some recommen- 
dations for immediate action on the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation bill, fiscal year 
1971, on which I understand House action is 
scheduled next week. 

First, I want to thank you for your great 
consideration and cooperation last year in 
the effort to add $105 million to the VA 
medical care item, I also want to congratu- 
late you on the prescience you displayed in 
the April 21 hearing when you told the Dep- 
uty Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs that 
you ,anticipated my raising with you the 
question of what happened to that $105 
million. 

I have just finished chairing three days 
of hearings (on April 27, 28 and 29) of the 
Health and Hospitals Subcommittee of the 
Veterans Affairs Committee on “the VA Hos- 
pital Crisis.” The hearings focused, first, on 
the use of the $105 million and, next, on the 
fiscal year 1972 VA medical and hospital 
budget, about which I would like to present 
testimony to your subcommittee when It 
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conducts hearings on the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriation bill, fiscal year 1972. 
(Press releases regarding that budget are en- 
closed for your advance information.) 

Our just completed subcommittee hear- 
ings and preparatory investigation estab- 
lished some very important facts that I 
would like to share with you. 

First, as the VA advised you on April 21, 
not one penny of the $105 million was spent 
for adding the doctors, nurses or other health 
and housekeeping personnel so urgently 
needed. On the contrary, $46 million ($32.3 
million for pay raise absorption, $4.3 million 
for PL 91-418 increased personnel health 
benefits contributions, and $9.4 million for 
payroll adjustments to support budgeted FY 
1971 FTEE) was spent for salaries and bene- 
fits for existing VA medical personnel. Al- 
though I fully support the justification and 
need for expenditures for the many dedicated 
Veterans Administration medical personnel— 
indeed the first two expenditures items were 
required by new laws—the administration 
should have sought additional funds for these 
purposes in the supplemental appropriation 
bill 


Although the VA must deny it officially, I 
have it from unimpeachable sources that the 
VA did Indeed seek authority to request a 
supplemental appropriation of $43 million, 
which the Office of Management and Budget 
denied. Moreover, the VA had formulated de- 
tailed plans on how to use the additional 
funds to expand its health care staff. But the 
Office of Management and Budget just said 
“no.” Please note that the VA made these 
hiring plans even though more than haif the 
fiscal year had elapsed. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget feared the annualization 
of this staffing increase expenditure in suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, believing quite properly, 
I think, that Congress was fully prepared to 
appropriate the funds to support the neces- 
sary staffing increases after the first year. 

I feel very strongly that Congress, not 
OMB, should establish whether and for what 
purposes appropriations are to be spent. This 
is part and parcel of the questions being 
raised about the President's freeze of $11.1 
billion overall in FY 71—at least $1:6 billion 
from the appropriations bill passed out of 
your subcommittee. 

Because the VA was forced to hold its 
staffing at levels which could be supported 
by the amounts in the President’s budget, it 
will fall at least 2,500-3,000 FTEE short of 
reaching its budgeted FY 1971 cumulative 
FTEE of 136,454. As of March 1971—the most 
recent figures I have been able to get—the 
cumulative FTEE was only 133,459 and had 
been declining steadily for each of the eight 
months of FY 1971. At the same time, the 
average dally patient census was running far 
ahead of the 83,000 budgeted for fiscal year 
1971 and on which figure the staff/patient 
ratio in the budget was calculated, 

The average daily patient census for March 
1971 was 86,226—3,226 above the budgeted 
figure—and the cumulative average through 
March was 84,776. Dr. Musser, the VA Chief 
Medical Director, conceded at our hearing 
on April 27 that the FY 1971 average census 
might be 84,500—1,500 over the figure for 
which funds were budgeted. 

The significance of this actual census ex- 
perience to date is enhanced by three facts, 
also conceded by Dr. Musser: 

(1) applications for hospital admissions 
for April are projecting at an all-time 
monthly high of 121,000; 

(2) the domestic hospital waiting list 
(excluding Puerto Rico) in February 1971 
had almost doubled over the level of four 
months ago and was the highest in three 
years (the March figure, which I have ob- 
tained now, rose dramatically—15 percent— 
over February to almost 5,000); and 

(3) the 66,500 patients admitted in March 
1971 was up 10,000 from February 1971, and 
6,000 over the previous March, and was the 
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highest monthly admission total in VA his- 
tory. 

Thus, I conclude that there is no reason 
at all to expect the cumulative average daily 
patient census for FY 71 to drop below 
84,500; it may well exceed it, given the above 
data regarding present record levels of ad- 
missions; applications and domestic wait- 
ing lists. What this means in terms of staff/ 
patient ratio is that instead of the FY 1971 
budget level of 1.366:1—based on the budg- 
eted ADPC and FTEE for FY 71 


4 (83,000 ADPC) 

(113,365 In-patient FTEE) 
the census for FY 1971 will actually þe 1.299:1 
based on experience through March 31, 
1971— 


(84,776 ADPC) 
(110,132 In-patient FPTEE) 
It takes approximately 8,450 FTEE to move 
the ratio .1 of a point, patient census re- 
maining constant. 

Obviously, the need for increased hospital 
staff right now remains great. This was af- 
firmed at our hearings by the former Assist- 
ant Secretary for Health and Scientific Af- 
fairs, HEW, Dr. Philip Lee, now Chancellor 
of the University of California, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. S. Richardson Hill, Vice President 
for Health Affairs and Director of the Med- 
ical Center, School of Medicine, University of 
Alabama, two physician fellows and a chief 
medical resident from the Wadsworth VA 
Hospital, and representatives of The Amer- 
ican Legion, VFW, DAV, AMVETS and Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, All agreed that 
supplemental funds for more staff right now 
were badly needed. 

In that regard, at the hearings Dr. Musser 
conceded a highly significant development; 
he said: “We have seen in the last couple of 
months a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of [employment] applications” from 
health professionals. He agreed ‘that there 
are health personnel available to fill every 
unfilled position in VA hospitals (VA-wide 
employment is currently running 4,300 below 
the OMB authorized full-time employment 
level). Reliable information available to me 
shows that there are pending applications 
from persons processed and deemed qualified 
to add 8,872 health personnel in the month 
of June alone (565 physicians, 1,963 regis- 
tered nurses; 1,344 LPN’s; 5,000 other health 
personnel) at a one month cost of $8.9 
million. (This additional staff would annual- 
ize out to $87.85 million in FY 1972.) 

Apparently, the availability of many of 
these individuals is seasonal and due to the 
nationwide high unemployment rate. If the 
VA has to wait well into fiscal year 1972— 
until its FY 72 appropriation bill is en- 
acted—to begin spending at an increased 
rate to expand staffing over FY 1971 leyels, 
this unique opportunity may be irretrievably 
lost. 

Accordingly, I request that you present to 
your subcommittee my urgent recommenda- 
tion that the medical care item in the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation bill, FY 
1971, be increased by $8.9 million and that 
the additional funds be specifically ear- 
marked in the bill for use only for the pur- 
pose of hiring new medical staff. 

I would be happy to provide you with any 
further data you may require on the above 
discussion. If your staff wishes further in- 
formation, the person to contact is Jonathan 
R. Steinberg (x57651 or 52). Your continuing 
cooperation and dedication to our nation’s 
veterans is deeply appreciated. 

Warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Health and Hospitals 
Subcommittee. 


Mr.,CRANSTON. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to my request and the House 
action, Senator Pastore and the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee (Mr. ELLENDER) wrote into 
the Appropriations Committee report, 
92-107, page 25, the following language 
to make unequivocally clear that the ad- 
ditional $8 million recommended was ex- 
clusively for additional medical care 
staffing: 

In providing funds for veterans’ medical 
care, the committee wishes to make it clear 
that these funds are to be available solely 
for personal services and not to be used for 
any of the other purposes set out under this 
appropriation title. 


Finally, Mr. President, lest there be 
any doubt about the need now for this 
increase in VA hospital staffing, I will 
cite a few specific examples of VA hospi- 
tal situations which need urgent reme- 
diation and have needed it for well over 
a year now. 

Over 17 months ago, one of the most 

effective and forceful witnesses at the 
oversight hearings by the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, which I chaired, was 
Capt. Max Cleland, of Lithonia, Ga., 
U.S. Army, retired. On April 29, Captain 
Cleland, a triple amputee, returned to 
testify before the Health and Hospitals 
Subcommittee of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee, having been elected a 
Georgia State senator since he testified 
in December 1969. Senator Cleland told 
us: 
The Atlanta VA serves metro Atlanta and 
North Georgia. It has the additional respon- 
sibility of being a Regional Amputee Center 
for the Southeast, treating mostly Vietnam 
veterans, though with no significant increase 
in staff or funds. 

It is a new hospital and still has two wards 
not in use because of inadequate staff. Appli- 
cations to get into the hospital are running 
almost. 2,000 ahéad of this period last year, 
but admissions are down, not up, and the 
waiting list is over 100, The proposed 1972 
reduction would take 20 beds out of circu- 
lation that are in use now, 

The VA hospital in Augusta, Georgia, was 
built to handle a maximum of 800 patients, 
It handles nearly 1,000. It suffers from inade- 
quate staff and ward personnel and has a 
backlog of almost 70 patients on its waiting 
list. 

Applications by veterans to get into the 
Augusta VA are up almost 1,000 over this 
time last year, but if funds are not restored 
by Congress to the VA medical budget, the 
Augusta VA will be forced to take over 100 
beds out of circulation. 

The third Georgia VA hospital is in the 
southern part of the State, and experienc- 
ing shortage of doctors. It has only one 
orthopedic surgeon for a hospital that can 
handle 500 patients. The current patient 
leyel is 376 and the hospital is having difi- 
culty providing adequate staff for that num- 
Der...» 

All in all, applications of veterans seeking 
admission to VA hospitals in Georgia are up 
3,000 over this time last year. If the current 
VA medical budget is not supplemented, the 
Georgia VA hospital will have to cut back 
over 170 beds and add to a state walting list 
already approaching 400. 


Mr. President, of the 8,460 new health 
personnel which our action here will pro- 
vide for the care of disabled veterans 
in our VA hospitals, 150 will be provided 
to the three Georgia hospitals Captain 
Cleland mentioned. 

Also, at our recent hearings, we heard 
a second round of testimony—1 year and 
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1 day after their original testimony last 
year—from Dr. Bernhard Votteri, Fellow 
in Pulmonary Disease, and Dr. J. Gary 
Davidson, chief medical resident, Wads- 
worth VA Hospital in Los Angeles. Here 
are some most disturbing extracts from 
their April 29 testimony: 


Dr. Vorrrrr. Although some improvements 
have been made since we met with you last 
year, the operation of the hospital continues 
to be plagued by deficiencies in nursing staff, 
convalescent patient placement, anesthesia, 
inhalation therapy staff, medical and respi- 
ratory care units, cardiovascular surgery, 
renal hemodialysis, messenger and escort 
service and laboratory services. 

We have appealed through channels at all 
levels and although people listened to us, 
appropriate corrections are not forthcoming. 
The situation is so critical that further 
temporizing is not acceptable. The physicians 
in training are almost totally disillusioned 
and tired of words without action. 

If immediate action and correction are not 
forthcoming, the physicians in training have 
advised us that they will “heal-in” the hos- 
pital. Such an action which should be and 
can be obviated by corrective measures now 
will have the effect of forcing the eligible 
veteran to seek aid at other hospitals... . 
The physicians state, and rightly so, that if 
substandard care continues to be all the VA 
can afford to support then, in good con- 
science, they can no longer quietly deliver 
care under such restrictions. Deficiencies in 
staff, equipment and supplies cannot con- 
tinue to be made up by the superhuman 
efforts of nurses, paramedical personnel, and 
physicians without the blame for these in- 
equities being placed squarely on those who 
would remain unresponsive to the needs of 
the veteran. 

... Dr. Baldwin Lampson, Director of 
Hospital, UCLA, School of Medicine, in his 
thorough analysis of the Wadsworth Hospital 
in 1970 [at Senate Veterans Affairs Subcom- 
mittee hearings] pointed out that the UCLA 
Hospital Inhalation Therapy Staff consists of 
52 people including a physician head. The 
Wadsworth Staff was found to be inadequate 
to provide direct patient treatment. In ad- 
dition there was no night and weekend cov- 
erage in inhalation therapy. As a result in 
1970 and still in 1971, necessary inhalation 
therapy must be handled by overworked and 
understaffed nursing service. 

The situation is so urgent at the Wads- 
worth Hospital now that the Chief of Anes- 
thesia and Chest Medicine have recom- 
mended that these services which are in- 
dispensable and lifesaving will have to be 
curtailed in the interest of reducing the 
spread of infection. Forcing the patient to 
breathe in dirt and bacteria which may re- 
sult in lung infections cannot and will not 
be tolerated. The prevention of this disaster 
is simple. The recommendations have been 
made, the solutions await only financial 
support. 

Recently our open-heart surgery case load 
went to four per week. Shortly after this 
the Chief of Surgery was besieged by com- 
plaints from the nursing service to reduce 
this, as their staffing was inadequate, both 
in the operating room and in the surgical 
intensive care unit. The Chief’s initial re- 
sponse was an admonition to the cardiac 
surgeons to reduce this work to the previous 
level—approximately two cases a week. His 
stated reason was “our facilities cannot 
handle it.” 

This is the greatest plea for mediocrity 
that we have heard yet. As a matter of fact, 
Wadsworth has two fully-trained cardiac 
surgeons, a fully-trained open-heart-pump 
team capable of operating five-six major 
open-heart surgery cases per week. 

The Cardiology Department can evaluate 
up to four surgical candidates per week 
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presently, and with the opening of the new 
catheter laboratory in May, *71, this capa- 
bility will increase to six a week. 

It is obvious with the current crisis in 
surgery and anesthesia that our potential 
will not be realized and a great number of 
yeterans will go wanting for much needed 
heart surgery. It seems inconceivable that 
@ health system that has been designated 
as a regional care center for cardiac disease 
could be rendered inert by deficiencies in 
staffing in anesthesia and nursing. Further- 
more, it is most inconceivable that the re- 
sponse to this crisis is to reduce the amount 
of health care. 

Dr. Davipson. The Assistant Chief, Infec- 
tious Diseases, at our hospital, has listed for 
your perusal, and states the following: 

Listed below are the names of three pa- 
tients with whom I have had direct contact, 
who expired at Wadsworth General Hospital 
during the months of March and April, 1971. 
While no one can say that these patients 
would have survived if more intensive ob- 
servation and care had been provided, it is 
my opinion that such intensive monitoring 
and special nursing care was indicated, 
would have been available at a first-class 
hospital, and was not available or was pro- 
vided too late and in a suboptimal fashion 
at this hosiptal. I intend this statement in 
no way as a criticism of the nursing per- 
sonnel who cared for these patients but 
rather to indicate that sufficient special 
nursing personnel and adequate intensive 
care facilities are currently unavailable at 
this hospital. 

Dr. Vorrerr. Must we come to this legisla- 
tive body each year to present a chronicle 
of horrors to get adequate support for our 
veterans? The answer is a resounding no. It 
is unacceptable medical practice and mor- 
ally wrong to continue to provide substand- 
ard care for our veterans. We hope that the 
needs of the yeterans will at last be recog- 
nized and adequate funds and vigorous 
management will combine to finally. rectify 
these inequities. 

I would like to emphasize that, at this 
point, that all of us, as Doctors here, have 
completed our training in the Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals, and we will be leaving to go into the 
community. Whether further support to the 
Veterans’ Hospital will ever be forthcoming 
will have no direct effect upon us. 

However, we are sincerely anxious that 
these gains should accrue to patients, and 
this is why we testified today, and this is 
why we testify in behalf of the persons in 
training at the Wadsworth hospital. 


Mr. President, fortunately, as I pointed 
out earlier, the Wadsworth Hospital will 
receive 120 of the 8,460 additional 
personnel. 

Regarding the Birmingham VA Hospi- 
tal, we heard from Dr. S. Richardson 
Hill, vice president for health affairs of 
the University of Alabama and director 
of the Alabama Medical Center. Dr. Hill 
testified on April 28 as follows: 


The Veterans Administration Hospital staff 
are dedicated and well-qualified individuals 
who are loyal to the Veterans Administra- 
tion and to the mission for which they are 
held accountable; namely, quality health 
care for the veteran patient. The facilities 
which are available to them vary from ex- 
cellent. to poor, but the ability to employ 
health professionals is far less than neces- 
sary to maintain the quality of health care 
available either within the University Hos- 
pital or within other leading community hos- 
pitals. The simple facts are that there are 
insufficient numbers of staff available to do 
the job that must be done. 

Some of the facilities, I am told, are un- 
derutilized because of the limited staff at 
night and on weekends and the all too fre- 
quent necéssity to redistribute staff in order 
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to meet new and emergency needs which, not 
infrequently, leave other crisis areas un- 
protected. 

We, therefore, have undertaken a con- 
tinual and critical review of these problems 
in order to determine whether or not it is 
fair to our health professional students to 
expose them to health care experiences in 
such an environment. I would urge this 
Committee to exert its influence to help pro- 
vide the resources necessary for these hos- 
pitals to operate efficiently and effectively as 
& component part, not only of the University 
Medical Centers, but of the health care de- 
livery system of our country as well. Our 
Veterans Administration hospitals des- 
parately need an increased staff as well as 
updated technical equipment and mecha- 
nisms for main’ continued progress in 
the rapidly advancing technica] ability to 
manage patients more effectively and ef- 
ficiently. 

My comments have principally been re- 
lated to the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital which I know best; namely, the one in 
Birmingham. It is my understanding that 
comparable problems for the coming year are 
anticipated at the Montgomery, Tuscaloosa 
and Tuskegee, Alabama VA Hospitals, as well 
as other VA hospitals in the country.” 

+. . The staffing problems with regard to 
nurses and with regard to technical staff 
particularly and clinical laboratory, gets very 
low. We have sometimes no laboratory tech- 
niclans within the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. We do have some on call, but we 
need more staff. 

Senator Cranston. How many beds are 
there in the wards there? 

Dr. HILL, 30 to 40 per ward. 

Senator Cranston. In the middle of the 
night how many nurses are available? 

Dr. Hii. There may be one nurse available 
for two such wards on a floor. 

Senator Cranston. That can lead to con- 
siderable difficulties, can’t it? 

Dr. Hin. Yes, it can, and they are not 
registered nurses. 

Senator Cranston. How does that compare 
to the situation in the University Hospital? 

Dr. HiL. In University Hospital there are 
two nurses for a 40-bed ward at night. 

Senator Cranston. About one-fourth of 
the staffing at the VA hospital? 

Dr. HILL, Yes. 


Mr. President, that hard-pressed 
hospital will receive funds for 35 more 
health personnel out of the $8 -million 
we are adding. 


Another returning witness was Mi- 
chael Burns, now executive director of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America and 
himself a quadruplegic. Mr. Burns had 
testified on January 9, 1970, at hearings 
in Los Angeles by the former Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee when he was 
president of the California PVA. On April 
28 he stated: 


As @ direct result of those hearings, a 
supplemental appropriation for the hospital 
care of veterans was voted favorably by the 
Congress. It amounted to $105 million, and 
was specifically intended to relieve the im- 
mediate crisis situation within the Veterans 
Administration. 

Those hearings and that appropriation 
told us that Congress cared about the plight 
of those left ravaged by the war, about those 
who gave a part of themselves in the service 
of their country. For this, all veterans were 
grateful. 

The final testimony of those hearings was 
presented just one year ago. What has the 
Veterans Administration done since? What 
have they told us by their actions, about how 
they feel about this plight? 

I submit that by diverting these funds into 
other areas than patient care, or by simply 
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not expending them, that the VA has told 
us that it still maintains that it did not need 
help, it did not need supplementation, and 
it did not want either advice or Congres- 
sional generosity. 

Within this appropriation were funds spe- 
cifically earmarked for use by the Spinal 
Cord Injury Service. Initially, $169,000 was 
released for five centers determined to be 
in the most critical need. Subsequently, 
other centers were included, and more funds 
were released. I cannot emphasize strongly 
enough that these funds were to be used to 
upgrade hospital care, primarily through the 
recruitment of new staff. 

These funds were released. They were sent 
to the field. Allegedly, over $1.3 million 
eventually went to these ten centers to up- 
grade staffing. 

Our reports and the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s own figures prove that these monies 
were never spent. This money never reached 
the level for which it was intended. 

As proof of this statement, one need only 
compare the staffing ratio per 100 patients 
in December, 1969, which averaged 1.21 for 
all centers to the same ratio eight months 
later. 

August, 1970’s ratio should have begun to 
reflect the impact of these funds. Yet, what 
was the ratio? A mere 1.27. 

Even one year later, the December 1970 
figure shows only 1.39, and at the end of 
March this year, it reads 1.38. 

Are we to assume then, that the $1.3 mil- 
lion bought the Spinal Cord Injury Service 
.17 in staff? 

Rather, I believe we should assume that 
the money was not spent at all. The hypocrisy 
of a system which tells you to believe what 
they say and not what you see, must be 
questioned. This hypocrisy must be dis- 
pensed with if we are to work together dili- 
gently for the betterment of the plight of 
all America’s veterans. 

How does that situation appear to be 
now? 

Mr. Burns. I would not say it has changed 
to any great degree, except when Senators 
come to visit. 

Senator Cranston. Finally, for the bene- 
fit of those who are present, who haven't 
visited one of those wards under the pre- 
vailing circumstances, or who have not heard 
a description of what happens in those 
wards when there is inadequate personnel, 
I wish you would briefly describe what hap- 
pens to a veteran when there is not enough 
people on the staff to deal with his human 
needs. 

Mr. Burns. The circumstances regarding 
a spinal cord injury individual in a hospital, 
if I may, I will take Long Beach as the ex- 
ample, that was the place at which I was 
rehabilitated. 

First of all, you are faced with a situation 
where the staff is, at best, adequate, not in 
the sense of their abilities, but in the num- 
bers. 

After 4 p.m., everything ceases to exist, ex- 
cept the very basic patient needs. That is, 
we must feed him, we must get him into 
bed, we must care for him medically, we 
must give him his prescribed medicine. That 
is all. 

In Long Beach, there are five wards, 205 
patients. They operate at 95 percent capac- 
ity during the winter months. They have 42 
beds on a ward. During the day they average 
2 RNs, 1 LPN and 6-aids. 

In the evening hours, in my last visit, 
they were averaging 1 RN and 3 technicians. 

In the night hours, between 11 and 7, 1 
nurse and 2 patient care technicians. 

Their sole purpose in the evening hours, 
is to deal with the basic functions. Feed 
those who need the assistance in being fed, 
get the medication to the patients. 

These patients require, especially the high- 
level quadriplegic, who are unable to care 
for themselves, constant turning. They are 
turned every two hours. If you take two 
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patient care technicians, provided they are 
male, and provided they are strong and will- 
ing to work, they can go through a ward and 
turn every person in that ward in an hour, 
which means that leaves them another hour 
to attend to all of the other things they 
must attend to, including cleanliness of the 
ward. And then they must start the process 
over again. And this goes on for eight hours. 

In the meantime, recreationwise, we might 
as well consider it negligible. We are talk- 
ing about 24-year-olds and less, Vietnam vet- 
erans. I would hesitate to call the Vietnam 
veteran a new breed of veteran, He still re- 
quires the same type of things, only perhaps 
they are a little different these days than 
they were before. 


Mr. President, it gives me particular 
pleasure to stress that the very badly 
understaffed Long Beach VA Hospital to 
which Mr. Burns referred will receive 
344 new medical staff out of the 8,460 
we are adding. 

Dr. Philip R. Lee, former Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and now chancellor of the 
University of California at San Francis- 
co, also returned to tell us that the Ft. 
Miley VA Hospital remained seriously 
understaffed more than 16 months after 
he first testified. That hospital will now 
receive 37 more staff. 

A strikingly clear picture of the con- 
tinued deterioration of the VA hospital 
staffing situation was provided in a May 
9, 1971, article in the Miami Herald by 
June Kronholz, entitled “Care ‘Second 
to None’, But Veterans Alone Neither in 
Waiting Nor Dying” and another piece 
in the same paper “As War Began To Fill 
the Hospitals, Pressure Mounted for 
Cuts in Budget.” 

These two pieces are extremely signifi- 
cant in light of the January 27, 1970, 
testimony to the former Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee by Dr. Douglas J. Stewart, 
then a second-year resident at the Miami 
School of Medicine. He detailed for us 
the shortage at that time of 25 ward 
secretaries, 26 inhalation therapist tech- 
nicians, 50 laboratory technologists, and 
numerous nurses at all levels. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these two articles 
be set forth in the Record at this point, 
and I note that the Miami hospital will 
receive 47 new personnel from the sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, May 9, 1971] 
Care “SECOND TO NONE," BUT VETERANS ALONE 
NEITHER IN WAITING Nor DYING 
(By June Kronholz) 

The old man had cancer. You could see 
he was dying. 

He came to the Miami Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital to relieve the pain knowing 
that at least he could die here. He had lived 
alone; he didn't have to die alone. 

His nights were difficult. He coughed up 
mouthfuls of blood and splattered his white 
sheets with red. In the morning a nurse 
would lift him onto a litter and he was 
wheeled around the hospital for X-rays, cell 
counts, and tests his doctor ordered. 

His afternoons were just as hard, A yol- 
unteer wheeled him back to his room, back 
to a bed still soaked in dried blood and un- 
changed. He looked at it and remembered the 


pain and sorrow of dying. 
“Take me out into the hall,” he pleaded. 
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“I will wait there until they can clean it up. 
I can’t look at it. You know....” 

And he waited and he waited, but he 
wasn't alone in his waiting. 

In half-empty rooms, on half-empty floors 
of the sparkling new $18.1 million Miami 
hospital, waiting is not uncommon. Nearly a 
full year after a U.S. Senate subcommittee 
charged that the facility was hopelessly un- 
derstaffed, conditions have changed little. 

Red tape, delays, postponements and in- 
terminable waits are part of any visit. 

“Our problems have their solutions in ade- 
quate staffs,” explains one well-known VA 
doctor. “If only we could afford the staff,” 

The Miami VA hospital was built four years 
ago to house 1,026 in-patients. Today it has 
beds for 893 veterans, but on an average day 
only 640 of them are filled. 

Room after room is empty or has been 
turned into an office or a doctor’s lounge. 
The five-man wards hold desks or sofas or 
empty beds or spare equipment—or nothing 
at all. 

Even operating at just over half its de- 
signed capacity the hospital is understaffed, 
under-financed and personnel are over- 
worked. 

Some 1,330 staff members—resident doc- 
tors, nurses, therapists, cooks, housekeepers 
and administrators—are assigned to the 
facility. 

In addition to the 640 in-patients housed 
in roomy, bright five-man wards, the VA 
hospital cares for 550 out-patients every 
day—130,000 out-patients ever year—with a 
staff of almost 300 persons. 

It is these patients who wait longest. As 
many as 20 of them—many with bandages 
or casts—sit on molded plastic chairs for up 
to four hours to be seen by a resident doctor, 

“It’s like a meat market down there,” 
growls a former Marine who had spent six 
hours strapped to a stretcher, his back shoot- 
ing with pain, before a doctor had time to 
examine him. 

Long waits are not limited to the clinics, 
however. Down the hall, in the first floor cor- 
rective therapy room as many as 60 patients 
a day clamor for the attention of three dedi- 
cated, over-worked technicians. 

The ideal work-load for therapists in other 
hospitals is eight or nine patients a day, but 
at the VA that number is often 20. The 
rush, complain the patients, means incom- 
plete treatments. 

“The therapy here is good,” says 20-year- 
old John Metz, a Vietnam veteran, “if you 
have the time to wait about 15 years for it.” 

On the upper floors the shortages continue. 
Only 146 registered nurses working three 
eight-hour shifts are available to care for 
the 640 patients the hospital houses daily. 
During daytime hours only two registered 
nurses are stationed on each floor section of 
40 to 63 men. In the evening, that number 
slips to one nurse. 

In intensive care, where the most critically 
ill patients fight for their lives, only two 
registered nurses care for 10 acutely ill men— 
at least three nurses short by most hospital 
standards. 

The shortages extend to housekeepers and 
technicians too. Beds go unchanged for 
hours, patients go unwashed—not because 
the staff wants to ignore them, but because 
they are so overworked they can do nothing 
else. 

Tucked away in some of the empty upper 
floor wards, stored away and idle, sits a small 
fortune in heart monitoring equipment. “We 
don’t have the staff to operate it,” explains 
Dr. Elisio Perez-Stable, assistant chief of the 
hospital’s medical service. 

Not in as abundant supply as the heart 
monitors are wheel chairs and litters, When 
the supply runs low on either one—and It 
often does—a bedridden patient has no alter- 
native but to cancel the blood test or therapy 
or X-rays his doctor ordered. 

The staff and money shortages also mean 
needed programs must be ignored. 
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With one of the highest alcohol and tran- 
sient rates in the country, the Miami hospi- 
tal still has no alcohol rehabilitation pro- 
gram and & drug program is still 15 months 
away. 

The hospital has no emergency room and 
no plans to add one, either. 

“An out-patient who, needs emergency 
treatment goes to Jackson Memorial Hospital 
for it,” explains Dr. Robinson. “Then if he 
needs to be admitted he can come back here.” 

And finally, there are statistics. For every 
patient in the Miami VA facility there are 
2.1 hospital employes—the lowest ratio of 
any major hospital in Dade County. Jack- 
son Memorial Hospital boasts 3.6 employes 
for every patient while Mt. Sinai has a ratio 
of 3.5 to one. 

To the patient, that means less care and 
to the hospital that means a lower patient 
turn-over rate. In most private hospitals 
each bed will change patients 36 times a 
years—a figure that means fast care and 
cure. 

But in the VA system a change of 15 
patients a year is considered admirable. A 
smaller staff means slower care and slower 
care means that fewer patients can be ad- 
mitted. 

Robinson and Perez-Stable nevertheless 
contend that the Miami VA hospital provides 
medical care “second to none in the city.” 

They probably are right. No one has ques- 
tioned the hospital’s medical competency. 

But as only one cog in the 165-hospital VA 
system, the 12-story Miami facility is a vic- 
tim of circumstances. 

While all over the country hospital costs— 
for staff members, equipment, construction 
and maintenance—are skyrocketing, the VA 
budget has inched upward. And even those 
increases were granted by Congress over the 
objections of two U.S. Presidents. 

The Miami hospital’s $20.7 million budget 
for fiscal year 1970-71 represents a $3.7 


million increase over last year’s allotment. 


But when Dr. Albert Tomasulo, former di- 
rector of the hospital, learned of the increase, 
he told reporters it would only make mat- 
ters worse for the hospital staff. 

With that increase, the hospital adminis- 
tration opened another 210 beds on the upper 
floor of the 12-story building. The hospital 
this year is operating with an average 114 
patients a day more than it was last year. 

At an average cost of $68 a day for each 
patient’s care, $2.8 million of that increase 
was immediately consumed. Additionally, 
plans were made to open a coronary care unit 
and an acute respiratory care unit, the hos- 
pital’s extended care program was expanded 
from 20 to 40 beds and the first beds of what 
eventually will be a 40-bed ward for spinal 
cord injuries were opened. 

By the time the new programs were fund- 
ed, however, the hospital was left with an 
almost minute budget for expanding its 
housekeeping, nursing and medical staffs. 

Funds were appropriated for 70 more 
nurses, but the VA can barely compete with 
the salaries and fringe benefits offered at 
private hospitals and 30 of these 70 nursing 
jobs are consistently vacant. 

More funds were provided for additional 
clerical help, X-ray technicians and labora- 
tory assistants—all of whom were in seri- 
ously short supply last year. X-rays and 
blood tests couldn’t be performed as ordered 
for want of technicians and vital information 
wasn’t being recorded on patients’ charts by 
the over-worked ward clerks. 

But even with the added staff the VA 
cannot muster the around-the-clock opera- 
tion its doctors say it needs. 

“This is an 8 to 4 hospital,” lamented one 
young physician, “and you’d better not get 
sick any other time.” 

Despite its staff shortages, the VA cannot 
turn away a qualified veteran—that is, one 
who was injured while In one of the armed 
services or one who served his stretch of 
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duty during wartime, and they can't dis- 
charge him against his wishes. 

“The alcoholics, the hypochondriacs, the 
old men with nothing else to do but come 
here, they all make it tougher on the rest 
of us,” moaned a Vietnam veteran one after- 
noon. 

To the veteran on the critical list, those 
staff shortages could mean the difference 
between receiving a blood transfusion when 
it’s needed, or three hours later, between 
fast emergency nursing treatment and de- 
layed, over-due attention, perhaps between 
life and death, the hospital's young doctors 
contend. 

Dr. Robinson, however, claims that only 
the “frills” are hurt by staff shortages— 
the niceties that patients in private hos- 
pitals pay for but that patients in govern- 
ment-supported facilities cannot expect. 

To the men in the VA hospital, the “frills” 
are not as superfluous as Dr. Robinson would 
have them think. 

A pajama-clad veteran in his 50s, confined 
to a wheel chair since a stroke left him 
almost immobile, explained it this way: 

“This morning I asked the nurse if I could 
have a shower and shave. ‘What for?’, she 
asked, ‘the doctor isn't seeing you today.’” 

His hair uncombed, a two-day growth of 
beard on his cheeks, his pajamas stale and 
unchanged, he sat there. 

“Do they think we want to be clean FOR 
somebody? Don’t they think we want to be 
clean for ourselves?” 

And then his expression changed. “Of 
course they know that. They’re good, good 
people, The trouble is there just aren’t 
enough of them.” 


{From the Miami Herald, May 9, 1971] 


As Wark BEGAN TO FILL THE HOSPITALS, 
PRESSURE MOUNTED FOR CUTS IN BUDGET 


The American public turned its eyes from 
the war to its wounded in June 1970 when 
a Senate Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
declared that U.S. soldiers injured in Viet- 
nam were receiving second-rate medical care 
in the nation’s Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. 

Witness after witness detailed the horrors 
of the VA hospital system, the largest in the 
world. 

The testimony was not all technical, either. 
Capt. Max Cleland of Atlanta, Ga., cautious- 
ly testing new artificial legs, strode to the 
microphone to tell the senators how he had 
lost two legs and an arm in Vietnam in 
1968, then vegetated in a hospital for more 
than a year without so much as a wheelchair 
of his own, 

Finally, he convinced Goctors to admit him 
to a special Prosthetics Center in New York. 
There it took him 10 weeks to master his 
new artificial limbs. The VA, he complained 
had cost him a year of his life. 

In another war it might not have been so. 
In World War II or Korea, Max Cleland 
might have died before he ever reached a 
hospital. 

But in this war, helicopter teams evacuate 
the wounded within minutes to well-staffed, 
well-equipped supvort hospitals where mi- 
raculous treatment has saved twice as many 
lives as in previous wars, even though battle 
injuries tend to be far more devastating. 

From Vietnam the wounded—more than 
297,800 of them to date—are flown home and 
many, instead of being committed to army 
hospitals as in other wars. are discharged 
and admitted to one of the 168 VA facilities 
across the country. 

There they face recuperations much more 
lengthy than in other wars where disease 
hospitalized almost aS Many men as did 
battlefield wounds. 

In the jungles of Vietnam, where skir- 
mishes put enemies at arms’ length and 
landmines pepper the countryside, missing 
or paralyzed limbs are common injuries. 

As a result of the war the VA hospitals 
were called upon to care for and rehabilitate 
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thousands of battle injured men as well as 
old World War I and II patients—patients 
with cardiac, respiratory and just plain old 
age problems. 

Today, 12 to 14 per cent of the patients in 
the country’s VA hospitals are young Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Ironically, just as the war was increasing in 
intensity and the hospitals were filling with 
thousands of young patients, pressure to cut 
the VA budget began. 

In 1966, Congress imposed on the VA sys- 
tem an arbitrary personnel ceiling that made 
it impossible to add more doctors and 
nurses—just as Vietnam casualties continued 
to pour in. 

The objective was to try to control infla- 
tion—inflation originally caused by the war. 

The Senate hearings dominated newspaper 
headlines for a few weeks and sent reporters 


scurrying through most of the VA facilities 
in the country. 

The furor was short-lived, however, and 
the 1971 ($1.9 billion) was not substantially 
larger than the 1970 allotment ($1.7 billion). 

The 1972 budget—at $2 billion—will not 
allow the Veterans’ Administration to perk 
up its image, either. The entire medical 
budget proposed by the Nixon Administra- 
tion for 1972 is less than the cost of one 
month of fighting in Vietnam. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in 
closing I want to pay special tribute to 
the chairman of the HUD-Space Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), and 
thank him for his great concern and 
compassion for our Nation’s disabled 
veterans and his dedication to assuring 
that the VA hospital and medical sys- 
tem has the funds to provide care truly 
“second to none.” Just as he cooperated 
so greatly to increase the regular VA 
medical program appropriation finally 
adopted on December 17, he and his ex- 
cellent subcommittee staff have afforded 
me every courtesy and consideration re- 
garding this supplemental funding. I 
thank him, and I know all of our Na- 
tion’s disabled veterans and their fami- 
lies, indeed, all veterans and all Ameri- 
cans join me in thanking him, Similar 
praise is due to the chairman of the ap- 
propriations Committee (Mr. ELLENDER), 
its ranking minority member (Mr. 
Younec) and the subcommittee’s ranking 
minority member (Mr. ALLOTT) for their 
assistance in our continuing endeavor to 
provide for the health care of our Na- 
tion’s veterans. 

Mr. President, in the months ahead, 
we will be turning our attention to the 
VA hospital and medical budget request 
for fiscal year 1972. To give Senators 
some indication of the highly restrictive 
budget proposed by the administration 
for this coming fiscal year, I refer them 
to the contents of my May 7 letter to 
Chairman Pastore, which I inserted into 
the Recorp earlier and to two press re- 
leases, which my office issued in the last 
few weeks, and which I request, Mr. 
President, be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, to put 
all of this in the most recent context, it 
should be noted that VA hospitals are 
now experiencing an extremely heavy 
demand for services: the number of ap- 
plications for hospital admissions in 
April 1971 was about 8,000 more than 
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April a year ago; the number of admis- 
sions for this April was up 3,000 over 
April 1970; and the current waiting list 
at domestic VA hospitals has doubled 
over the number waiting immediate ad- 
mission during the last quarter of 1970. 

Obviously, a great deal more investi- 
gation and hard work lies ahead as we 
find out what we must do to provide first 
quality medical care to our returning 
veterans and all veterans. But I know 
that when the case is made, the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate will 
respond with the same generosity and 
high purpose they have displayed with 
regard to the fiscal year 1971 supple- 
mental appropriation matter now before 
ns, 

ExHIBIT 1 

Senator Alan Cranston (D., Calif.) re- 
vealed today that the Office of Management 
and Budget has ordered the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to reduce the anticipated pa- 
tient load in veterans hospitals across the 
country by 47,000 patients during the fiscal 
year beginning in July. 

Cranston, who is chairman of the new 
Veterans Health and Hospitals Subcommit- 
tee, announced he will conduct three days 
of hearings next Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday “to determine what medical im- 
pact this incredible cutback will have on 
sick and disabled veterans and to demand 
that the Administration explain itself to 
the American people.” 

“The American people have a right to 
know whether this is part of a plan by the 
OMB to phase out and eventually do away 
with veterans hospitals,” Cranston declared. 

“It is intolerable for this to happen in 
the face of the lowered quality of medical 
care we have already found in veterans med- 
ical care,” Cranston asserted. As chairman 
of the former Veterans Affairs Subcommittee 
in the last Congress, Cranston uncovered a 
“serious deterioration” in VA hospital care, 
especially for critically wounded Vietnam 
veterans, 

Cranston said his hearing will also look 
into “the question of what happened to the 
$105 million extra Congress appropriated as 
& result of our investigation so the VA could 
expand its medical staff. I understand that 
the money has been totally spent without 
using a penny to hire any additional doc- 
tors, nurses or medical attendants.” 

Cranston asserted that the patient cut- 
back is “especially painful in light of the 
fact that there are now 5,000 ailing veterans 
who have already been certified for immediate 
admission to VA hospitals and are still 
waiting to get in, 

Cranston said the current waiting list is 
almost double the number who were await- 
ing admission in December, “just four 
months ago.” 

In addition, an estimate 121,000 veterans 
will have applied for admission by the end 
of this month, a 24 percent increase in the 
rate of applications during the past fiscal 
year, Cranston added. 

He disclosed he had been informed that 
“a number of veterans hospitals have already 
begun closing down wards and beds in 
anticipation of fewer patients”. There are 
now 96,649 beds in the VA hospital system. 

Cranston said that the OMB had ordered 
the VA to cut down its average daily census 
to 79,000 patients during fiscal 1972. The 
current patient load is running at 86,500 
ADC, Cranston said, with a projected aver- 
age of 84,500 for fiscal "71. 

Cranston said the ordered cutback of 5,500 
in average daily census will mean the VA 
will be forced to treat 46,728 fewer hospital 
patients during the upcoming fiscal 
based on the current rate of patient turn- 
over, 
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Cranston said the hospital load reduction 
will be brought about by cutting down the 
total number of patients who will be ad- 
mitted, and by making admission require- 
ments more stringent. 

Cranston disclosed that the OMB had 
ordered a “virtual standstill” in admissions 
despite the “unprecedented demand by sick 
and disabled veterans for hospital care”. 

There were 805,150 patients treated in the 
VA’s 166 hospitals this year. At present ad- 
mission and turnover rates, it was antici- 
pated that some 852,000 patients would have 
been treated in VA hospitals next year, 
Cranston said. 

But the OMB is funding for only 805,429 
patients for the upcoming year, based on & 
planned six percent increase in patient turn- 
over rate in order to speed patients through 
hospital care. 

“I question the medical validity of such a 
projected increase in turnover; it seems 
grossly unrealistic in terms of our aging 
veteran population and with wounded Viet- 
nam war veterans continuing to pour in,” 
Cranston said. “It will mean the VA will 
be able to care for fewer acutely ill patients 
who have nowhere else to go.” 

Cranston pointed out that “with the OMB 
imposed census reduction, long-term chronic 
cases will comprise an even higher proportion 
of patient workload tnan at present. Without 
significantly increasing nursing home funds, 
there will be no place to put chronic pa- 
tients.” 

“The VA isn’t just going to kick them 
out,” the Senator said. 

Next week’s hearings will be the first to be 
held by Cranston’s subcommittee, which is 
a unit of the newly created Veterans Affairs 
Committee, 

Tuesday’s hearing (Apr. 27) will be held 
in the Foreign Relations Committee hearing 
room (4221 NSOB) beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday’s hearing will be held at the 
same place beginning at 1:00 p.m. Thursday’s 
hearing will start at 9:30 a.m., place to be 
announced. 


PRESS RELEASE 


The Administration’s economy move in 
cutting down admissions to veterans hospi- 
tals may actually cost the taxpayers more 
money, Senator Alan Cranston (D., Calif.) 
declared today. 

Cranston, who opened three-days of hear- 
ings this morning as chairman of the Vet- 
erans Health and Hospitals Subcommittee, 
asserted that “aged and impoverished vet- 
erans who are denied admission to Veterans 
Administration hospitals will turn to public 
and private hospitals where care under tax- 
supported Medicare and Medicaid is far more 
expensive.” 

Dr. Mare J. Musser, the VA's chief medi- 
cal officer, admitted in response to Cranston’s 
questioning, that the average cost under 
Medicare is $73 a day as compared with $54 
in VA hospitals. 

Dr. Musser agreed that the disparity be- 
tween the two would be “even greater if we 
included physician’s charges in the Medi- 
eare figure.” 

Cranston estimated that including physi- 
cian’s fees, Medicare costs would average $25 
a day more than VA hospital per diem costs. 

Dr. Michael J. McGarvey, assistant to the 
president of the New York Health and Hos- 
pitals Corporation, who also testified before 
Cranston’s Subcommittee, said that Medic- 
aid costs for public hospitals in New York 
City run $113 a day and that a semi-private 
room in a typical private hospital in the 
city would come to $155 a day, without in- 
cluding physictan’s charges, 

Attacking what he called the “false econ- 
omy” of the VA's approach, Dr. McGarvey 
predicted that the cutbacks will mean that 
approximately 2,800 veterans in New York 
City alone “will be forced to seek hospital care 
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elsewhere—most likely in our hospitals.” His 
corporation, the largest non-federal hospital 
system in the country, operates the New 
York municipal hospitals. 

Cranston’s Subcommittee is investigating 
the medical impact of an Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget order to reduce the patient 
load in VA hospitals across the country. 

The OMB has directed that the average 
daily census at the VA’s 165 hospitals be 
brought down to 79,000 patients during 
fiscal 1972. The VA's fiscal 1971 budget allows 
for 83,000 average daily patients. 

Musser acknowledged, however, that the 
average census thus far is running at 84,776 
patients and that applications for hospital 
admissions “might well reach an all-time 
high’” of 121,000 by the end of this month. 

According to Cranston, the drop of 5,500 
in the average daily hospital census—from 
84,500 to 79,000—would mean 47,000 fewer 
hospitalized patients in the course of a year 
based on the present demand and rate of 
patient turnover, 

Dr. Musser confirmed Cranston’s disclosure 
that the VA now has 5,000 veterans on its 
domestic hospital waiting list—double the 
number just four months ago. 

He said, however, that “we plan to take 
care of more veterans in fiscal 1972 than we 
did in 1971 by increasing our patient turn- 
over rate and outpatient visits”. 

He said the 1972 budget projects an in- 
crease of 474,000 outpatient visits, to a to- 
tal of 6,855,000. 

OMB, projecting a 5.6 percent increase in 
patient turnover rates has provided funds 
for 805,429 patients next year as compared 
with 805,150 patients this year. 

Cranston pointed out that if present pa- 
tient turnover rate and demand continue “as 
I have reason to expect” some 852,000 sick 
and disabled veterans would be treated in 
VA hospitals during fiscal *72. 

Wednesday's hearing will be held in Rm. 
4221 NSOB, beginning at 1 p.m. 

Witnesses will be: Alfred P. Chamie, na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion. 

Dr. Philip R. Lee, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California medical school and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary for Health and Sci- 
entific Affairs. 

Charles Huber, national legislative direc- 
tor of the Disabled American Veterans. 

S. Richardson Hill, director of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical Center. 

Michael Burns, executive director of the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have my amendment reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

On page 14, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following: 

Office of Education 
Higher Education 

For an additional amount for “Higher 
Education,” $53,962,000 of which $18,380,000 
is to carry out part A of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 and $35,582,000 is to 
carry out part C of such title IV. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, is any 
debate permissible on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No de- 
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bate is permissible under the previous 
order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, is a mo- 
tion to table in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to table would be in order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, since 
this is an amendment out of the blue 
and no one knows what it is about, I 
move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Chair please state what is the rule 
that rules out of order the amendment of 
the Senator from California and debate 
on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order was previously entered by unani- 
mous consent that when the bill came 
up, there would not be any debate at 
that time. The debate in the last few 
days was to take care of that. There 
would be no debate on any amendment. 
This amendment was just offered and 
would be subject to the previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
that amendments at the desk or all 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It said all 
amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Bad practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
table (putting the question). 

The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Division. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, now 
may we have order so that we can see 
those who stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to table. 

All of those in favor of the motion to 
table will stand and be counted. 

All of those opposed to the motion to 
table will stand and be counted. 

The motion to table is agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill 


The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 8190) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
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from Montana (Mr. METCALF) is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 94, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 69 Leg.] 
YEAS—94 


Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan, N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McIntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—6 


McGee Metcalf 
Goldwater McGovern Mundt 

So the bill (H.R. 8190) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. Byrn of West Virginia, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. MONTOYA, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Younc, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Corron, and 
Mr. Case conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967; to in- 
crease military pay; to authorize mili- 
tary active duty strengths for fiscal year 
1972; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). The question now recurs on 
amendment No. 76, as modified, offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) to H.R. 6531. 


May 19, 1971 


PENDING CONSUMER LEGISLATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Con- 
sumer Reports in its May 1971 issue, has 
published an outstanding article analyz- 
ing both the President’s consumer mes- 
sage of February 24, 1971, and the con- 
sumer legislation pending in the Con- 
gress. 

Iam particularly pleased that the arti- 
ele has brought to the attention of the 
several million readers of Consumer Re- 
ports, the scope and direction of congres- 
sional initiatives on consumer matters. 
Far too often, the public first becomes 
aware of legislation at the time of floor 
debate or after passage. This article 
clearly outlines the proposed response of 
the Congress to the many consumer prob- 
lems which we see around us. 

The steps which we must take are 
many. The areas which we will investi- 
gate touch the everyday lives of all of our 
citizens. And the reforms, which I am 
confident we will approve, will bring sig- 
nificant improvement to the lives of all 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from Consumer Reports be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Consumer Reports, May 1971] 
THE PRESIDENT'S CONSUMER MESSAGE 

(Nore.—President Nixon's consumer mes- 
sage last February 24 for the most part re- 
hashed and refurbished his 1969 legislative 
proposals, precious few of which became law 
or deserved to. Consumer messages have be- 
gun sounding like a litany. Buyers’ rights 
are enumerated, and business is assured that 
it has nothing to fear from the Administra- 
tion’s commitment to the consumer. As state 
papers go, this latest one was deemed of so 
little moment by The New York Times that 
it did not publish the text, though it had 
published the texts of most previous con- 
sumer messages, starting with President Ken- 
nedy’s in 1962. 

(There should be nothing ritualistic about 
these messages. Beneath their rhetoric lies 
an official Administration policy line and 
program. Mr. Nixon's program may have 
deserved more attention from the press, for 
on some issues he has moved perceptibly, 
if not boldly, in the right direction.) 


A CONSUMER AGENCY 


In his previous consumer message, deliv- 
ered October 30, 1969, the President asked 
Congress to make the office of his Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs into a perma- 
nent White House agency. Consumer-minded 
legislative leaders, the Consumer Federation 
of America, Ralph Nader and CU were at the 
time urging Congress to establish a special 
independent agency to function as the con- 
sumer’s advocate when relevant issues come 
before regulatory agencies or courts. Mr. 
Nixon was against an independent agency 
and proposed instead a consumer advocate’s 
office in the Justice Department. 

In this year’s message, the idea of letting 
the Justice Department serve as consumer 
advocate has been dropped, and rightly so. 
Not only is that department far too politi- 
cally oriented to speak consistently for the 
consumer, it is also put in the compromised 
position of having to represent Government 
agencies when they go against the consumer 
interest. It was the Justice Department, after 
all, that argued against CU when we chal- 
lenged in Federal court the Department of 
HEW’s lax administration of the Child Protec- 
tion and Toy Safety Act (Consumer Reports, 
March 1971). 


May 19, 1971 


While abandoning the Justice Department 
concept recognized that Congress was coming 
very close to voting for an indepedent con- 
sumer agency anyway. The Senate passed a 
consumer agency bill last year by a 74-to-7 
margin, and a similar bill had no fewer than 
156 sponsors in the House. The bill died in 
the House Rules Committee (Consumer Re- 
ports, February 1971), but the new Speaker 
of the House, Carl Albert, promised to bring 
this year’s version of the bill to a vote in late 
April. 

In the 1971 consumer message, the Presi- 
dent remains opposed to the creation of "still 
another independent agency,” as he put it. 
Curiously though, he expressed an inter- 
est in a recommendation to split the Federal 
Trade Commission into two separate agen- 
cies, one to perform antitrust functions and 
the other to administer new consumer laws. 
So a new agency might be created after all. 
Consumer forces in Washington are under- 
standably suspicious of the motives for 
breaking up the Federal Trade Commission 
at a time when, as Advertising Age says, the 
“FTC's stock is at an alltime high, largely 
because of widespread admiration of its 
willingness to get tough with advertising.” 

Mr. Nixon promised to make his own pro- 
posals for reorganizing the regulatory agen- 
cies some time after April 20, and he went 
on to say: 

“If the Congress feels it must proceed on 
the matter of consumer advocacy prior to 
receiving my recommendations, then I 
strongly urge and would support, as an in- 
terim measure, the placement of the advo- 
cacy function within the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” 

There are indications the FTC would wel- 
come becoming the consumer advocate, but 
its chairman, Miles W. Kirkpatrick, a Nixon 
appointee, has, spoken out emphatically 
against splitting up his agency. 

Mr. Nixon may soon make clear his ulti- 
mate intention for the FTC. As an encourag- 
ing sign, his consumer message renewed the 
perennial request for Congress to bolster po- 
lice powers of the FTC with authority for it 
to seek temporary injunctions against all 
manner of unfair or deceptive business prac- 
tices (authority now limited mainly to ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs and cosmetics). The 
Justice Department would also get beefed-up 
enforcement power to combat consumer 
frauds under the Nixon program. But in pro- 
posing the FTC, instead of the Justice De- 
partment, as a home for the consumer advo- 
cate, the President missed the point: Ad- 
vocacy cannot be assigned to any agency 
with regulatory responsibility, since it is 
just that responsibility that a consumer 
advocate would have to oversee. CU there- 
fore continues to support creation of an in- 
dependent consumer agency. 

In addition, the President should have a 
permanent consumer advisory office, just as 
he has a Council of Economic Advisers and 
a National Security Council. The White 
House consumer office should be made per- 
manent through legislation. Mr. Nixon seems 
to have abandoned the idea in his latest con- 
sumer message. Instead, by executive order 
he has elevated Mrs. Knauer’s operation on 
paper by renaming it the Office of Consumer 
Affairs. Another President could as easily 
order it disbanded. 

CONSUMER GROUPS IN COURT 

If the President’s approach to consumer 
representation in Government is unsatisfac- 
tory, his approach to class-action legislation 
is utterly unacceptable. For he has merely 
dusted off the inadequate measure that he 
espoused previously. Here again the battle 
lines were drawn in the last Congress. Former 
Senator Joseph D. Tydings and Representa- 
tive Bob Eckhardt cosponsored a bill allowing 
consumers to join together in groups for the 
purpose of bringing damage suits against 
firms that commit fraud or deception, or that 
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violate consumer-protection or antitrust 
laws. With that kind of legal weapon con- 
sumers could not only protect their per- 
sonal interests but also help police the mar- 
ketplace. . 

The Administration’s halfway answer con- 
tinues to be to give consumers the use of 
class-action law suits only against firms that 
have already been found guilty after prosecu- 
tion by the FTC or the Attorney General. 
In short, business has convinced the White 
House not to let consumers help enforce the 
law. The Tydings-Eckhardt Bill, lacking Ad- 
ministration backing, died under a barrage 
of business opposition. Similar legislation 
this year faces the same obstacles, 


EVERYDAY COMPLAINTS 


Even the staunchest supporters of class- 
action legislation do not see it as solving the 
everyday problems of consumers when mar- 
ketplace transactions turn sour, Settlement 
of the run of problems with defective toast- 
ers, worthless auto repairs, undelivered mer- 
chandise, maladjusted color TV sets, false 
billings, bait advertisements, unrefunded 
rent security, clothes ruined by the dry clean- 
er, overpriced drugs, and so on ad nauseum, 
calls for a kind of street-corner justice that 
today is hard to get. 

The 1971 consumer message contains a 
helpful suggestion. Recognizing the failure 
of existing remedies to assure justice for 
individuals wronged in the marketplace, the 
President called on a citizens study group to 
make a thorough report. A distinguished 
group of citizens quickly responded to the 
challenge by announcing the formation of 
the National Institute for Consumer Justice. 
According to a spokesman, the institute will 
operate completely apart from the Admin- 
istration and the Congress. It will seek money 
from foundations, and it will issue a serles of 
research reports during the next 18 months. 

The subjects to be explored include small- 
claims courts, arbitrators and other ap- 
proaches to settling disputes; methods of 
improving the debtor-creditor relationship, 
and group litigation (class actions). One 
thing the institute made quite clear at the 
outset: Its studies should not be used as an 
excuse for Congress to delay passage of Fed- 
eral legislation to permit consumer class 
actions. 

HAZARDOUS PRODUCTS 

The President has moved in the proper di- 
rection on legislation against hazardous 
products. In his previous constimer message, 
Mr. Nixon spoke of continued surveillance, 
investigation and the preparation of safety 
legislation. Now he has proposed a law near- 
ly paralleling the recommendations made 
last year by the National Commission on 
Product Safety (CONSUMER REPORTS, Septem- 
ber 1970). It would establish “broad Federal 
authority for comprehensive regulation of 
hazardous consumer products,” inclu 
the power to write and enforce safety stand- 
ards 


There is serious doubt about whether the 
authority should be based, as the President 
suggests, in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety proposed an inde- 
pendent agency and, in addition, a consumer 
advocate appointed by the President to speak 
for the consumer on safety matters. For that 
matter, both the commission’s and Mr. 
Nixon’s proposals fall short by not requir- 
ing clearance of products for safety before 
they may go on sale, But at least the White 
House and the Congressional sponsors of 
product-safety legislation now appear to be 
moving toward the same goal, 

WARRANTIES 

The President has also reached the point 
of supporting a law to improve warranties 
or guarantees on consumer products. In his 
previous message he spoke only of reactivat- 
ing task forces. Last year, with a fairly good 
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warranty bill making progress in the Senate, 
he submitted a much weaker proposal of his 
own under which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would see that warranties gave buy- 
ers adequate information in simply written 
words. This year he is submitting the same 
weak legislation. 

Stronger warranty legislation, already be- 
ing considered in the Senate (S. 986), would 
in addition, establish some basic obligations 
of the manufacturer or the seller to the 
buyer of any product priced over $5. Any- 
thing called a “full warranty" would have 
to include a promise to replace or repair 
defective merchandise at no cost to the 
buyer. Breach-of-warranty suits would be 
made practical by a provision authorizing 
courts to award successful plaintiffs their 
attorney’s fees and sometimes other expenses. 
Arbitration of disputes over the performance 
of a warranty would be encouraged. Ad- 
vertising claims might sometimes be con- 
sidered part of the warranty. 

POTPOURRI 

The consumer message contained a variety 
of other news. It called again for a law re- 
quiring identity-coding of drug tablets and 
capsules to prevent poisonings. It announced 
that the Secretary of Commerce is organizing 
a National Business Council for Consumer 
Affairs to encourage businessmen to recognize 
their responsibility to the consumer: And 
it renewed the President’s intriguing legis- 
lative proposal for Government-approved 
methods of testing some characteristics of 
consumer products as a basis for advertising 
claims, It’s an idea with both promises and 
pitfalls, and it will be discussed in detail 
here when (and if) the Administration makes 
its intentions clear. 

All in all, this year’s consumer message 
puts perspective on how far the consumer’s 
cause has progressed in the past decade. In 
1962 consumers were delighted to see Presi- 
dent Kennedy appoint a Consumer Advisory 
Council, though it had no real power, and 
to see him endorse in principle the Truth-in- 
Packaging and Truth-in-Lending Bills. In 
1971 consumers are in a better position to de- 
mand agencies with real power and legisla- 
tive programs on a broad front. The Presi- 
dent's consumer messages can help, and his 
strong support can help even more. But 
Congress can also act on its own when, as this 
year, the President’s program is insufficient. 


CARL HAYDEN—MAN OF HISTORY 
AND FEW WORDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I wish 
more Senators were here to listen to 
what I am about to say. 

Two and one-half years ago, my col- 
leagues and I bid farewell to a man who 
served longer in this body than any man 
in history. Carl Hayden left the Senate 
as a champion, an honored and re- 
spected man who. had served well, the 
people of his State and of the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. President, on April 18, 1971, the 
Los Angeles Times published a lengthy 
and perceptive column about Carl Hay- 
den. So that more of us can have an op- 
portunity to broaden our knowledge of a 
fine and true public servant, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the Times article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sru Busy AT 93—Cari HAYDEN—MAN OF 
HISTORY AND FEw WORDS 
(By Jerry Cohen) 

TEMPE, Artz.—When last seen on the floor 

of the U.S. Senate, he seemed merely 
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hunched and withered. Now, 214 years later, 
he ts bent and shriveled. 

The agate-bald scalp stretched like a tight- 
ly-drawn parchment across his skull.’ Crink- 
led hands tremble. The eyes often lose focus 
behind thick spectacles perched uncertainly 
on a bony nose. 

As he strains to catch a question with 
his hearing aid, the head bobs slackly. When 
he walks, he wobbles. When he stands, he 
leans reavily on a walking stick bearing a 
littiė metal crest; Stanford University, 
Junior Class, 1900. 

“An old man ought to have a-cane,” he 
says, and the smile deepens the hollows of 
the shrunken cheeks. 

But the mind remains as bright as the 
hot Arizona sun splashing the fairways of 
the Shalimar Country Club just outside the 
old man’s smart, Spanish-style townhouse 
here. 

CONTRASTING LIFE-STYLE 

How, odd, it occurs to the visitor, that a 
politician who spent more years than any 
other at the center of national power should 
be content in this setting—so far removed 
from Capitol Hill where once he exercised 
majestic influence. 

But retired Arizona Democratic Sen. Carl 
Hayden, who will be 94 next October, finds 
it not at all remarkable. 

“I never liked the climate in Washington,” 
he said in a voice still deep, still firm. “I 
don’t like cold weather. It can’t compare 
with the nice climate we have back here.” 

A surprising confession from one who 
served 57 years in the Congress (15 as a 
representative, the remainder as a senator). 

But only a slim truth. 

The real truth is that Carl Hayden, de- 
spite two-thirds of a lifetime in the rarified 
air of the nation’s capital, never did shake 
the Arizona desert from his hightop shoes. 


PIONEER PARENTS 


Hayden, son of a prominent, Arizona pio- 
neer, was the first white child born in this 
suburb of Phoenix, and it is here that his 
heart and thoughts, if not his presence, 
always remained. 

It was here in. Maricopa County, too, that 
his political acuity. was shaped. Even before 
he became Arizona’s first (and only—at that 
time) member of the House of Representa- 
tives when the state became the 48th ad- 
mitted to the Union, he had been elected 
county treasurer (“We paid salaries in gold 
then") and sheriff (“I never had to shoot 
anybody”). 

So when he finally decided not to cam- 
paign for an eighth term in the Senate, he 
was not tempted to linger at the scene of 
past glories, a weakness common to many re- 
tired or defeated federal legislators, To Hay- 
den, the only logical thing to do was to “come 
home,” 

When he did quit public life, he left be- 
hind an impressive record of legislative ac- 
complishment, particularly in lang reclama- 
tion and transportation, that changed the 
face of the nation and will continue to alter 
it for decades to come. During his long years 
as a public servant, he influenced the very 
course of American history. 

He also relinquished a seat of enormous 
power, the ‘extent of which was largely un- 
recognized by the public. But that was the 
way Carl Hayden, who had an absolute genius 
for the unspectacular, wanted it. 

“In a temple dedicated to windbaggery,”’ 
the Associated Press’ Arthur Edson wrote in 
1966, “he has kept his mouth shut while 
astutely pushing out invisible tentacles of 
power.” 

That power rested in no political charisma. 
Hayden almost never called a press confer- 
ence, rarely spoke from the Senate floor. “It’s 
no fun making a speech,” he said the other 
day. “I never made them unless I had to.” 

Rather Hayden’s vast “invisible” power 
reposed partly in seniority, which is so re- 
spected among senators, partly in the web of 
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friendships he wove through the years with 
other influential politicians. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


But most important of all was his chair- 
manship for i4 years of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee (he was a member for 
30) whose control of the federa] purse makes 
it all powerful. He presided over the appro- 
priation of untold billions needed to run the 
nation, and as the late Times columnist Bill 
Henry wrote: 

“. .. He has assisted so many pet proj- 
ects for so many senators that when old Carl 
wants something for his beloved Arizona, 
his fellow senators fall all over themselves 
giving him a hand. They’d probably vote 
landlocked Arizona a navy if he asked for it.” 

Today, Hayden jokes about his decision 
to retire and give up all that. “It was high 
time to quit,” he says. But he admits that 
it was a wrenching experience to let go. And 
on May 6, 1968, at age 90, he quite literally 
sobbed after he paraphrased the Old Testa- 
ment in announcing he would not seek re- 
election: 

“There is a time of war and a time of 
peace, a time of keep and a time to cast 
away, a time to weep and a time to laugh, 
a time to stand and a time to step down.” 

Says a longtime friend: 

“Carl's greatest goal for all those years 
had beén to retain his membership in the 
‘club’ (the Senate).” 

But when Hayden did quit no man ever 
was more resolved to make his decision stick. 
Associates say that today the onetime “sena- 
tors’ senator” is “the most retired of retired 
politicians.” 

He still reads the daily Senate summary in 
the Congressional Record and scans the news 
papers. Otherwise, he devotes himself to pri- 
vate matters. 

His personal wants are attended to by the 
housekeeper, Miss Frances Doll, who came 
into his employ as a nurse for his wife in 
the mid-1940s. His wife, the former Nan 
Downing of Los Angeles, died in 1961, and 
Hayden spent his last years in Washington 
in an apartment house a block from the 
Senate Office Building. 

He reads a wide assortment of books and 
articles dealing with Arizona and Western 
history. Though enfeebled, he takes short 
walks daily for exercise. 

ANSWER MAIL 

He keeps a steady flow of correspondence 
going by “scribbling” notes at home, then 
three times a week visiting an office pro- 
vided for him in the Charles Trumbull Hay- 
den Memorial Library (named for his father) 
on the Arizona State University campus here. 
There he turns the notes over to a typist. 

Most of the correspondence is with non- 
political friends or former constituents who 
still seek his help and advice. 

“That always was one of Carl's great polit- 
ical assets,” said a friend. “He always paid 
attention to the folks back home. He saw 
that every letter was answered promptly, 
and he tried to fill every request. He never 
Was what you would call a great statesman, 
but he was a dedicated servant of the peo- 
ple.” 

Today, added the friend, politicians on all 
levels seek to exploit Hayden's reputation. 
“They try to get him to make speeches or 
public. appearances in their belief. But he 
won’t do it. He's retired and he means it.” 


SELF-DEPRECATING 


Hayden said he resists such blandishments, 
usually by saying good-humoredly, “I'm not 
reliable any more.” 

He remains true to his personal creed, that 
of the taciturn Westerner. 

“He never has been a man critical of oth- 
ers. He always has been guarded and cau- 
tious in his comment,” said a close friend. 

“He always conducted himself in a mcn- 
ner to assure reelection by. avoiding trouble 
and controversy. He was always a work- 
horse, not a showhorse; always followed the 
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Boy Scout practice of holding a wet finger 
up to find out which way the wind blew. 

“He’s still as cautious as a man who is 
going to run for office tomorrow.” 

Ask 93-year-old Carl Hayden today to 
evaluate this or that President under whom 
he worked and he will smile like a school- 
boy and reply: 

“I wouldn’t want to rate them. That’s not 
good business. All were men of ability.” 

But with more logic than evasiveness, he 
explains: 

‘There is no way to compare two Presi- 
dents, I served under 10, beginning with 
Taft. No two are alike. So you can't put a 
yardstick to them. It’s not fair to say one or 
two Presidents were better than the others. 
Each had different problems, each came 
along at a different time in history.” 


PRESIDENTIAL SCORE 


If asked about specific Chief Executives, 
his replies are equally noncommittal but 
not unenlightening: 

“Roosevelt? I don’t know who could have 
done better in wartime.” 

“I knew Lyndon (Johnson) when he first 
came into the House, and later when he 
came into the Senate we became good friends. 
I think he was a good President.” 

“President Nixon? I think he's handicapped 
by the war. But he is doing his best to get 
us out. I got well acquainted with him when 
he was Vice President and presided over the 
Senate. I think he’s a man of ability, and I 
think he’s doing the best he can.” 

Without judging the man from Missouri’s 
place in history, Hayden admits to a personal 
favorite. “I liked Harry Truman the best of 
all the Presidents,” he said. “We got to be 
such good friends in the Senate. 

“Harry was a fighter, and you've got to 
admire a fighter. He took a point and stuck 
to it, and he had a sense of humor. 


ROOSEVELT DEATH 


“I remember I was there that day in the 
Senate when someone came and called him 
to the telephone because the President had 
died. Harry got up and left and went to 
answer the phone and he never came back.” 

Hayden rose slowly from a chair in his 
office In his library, clutched his cane and 
walked over to one of the photo-lined walls. 
The pictures are of him with other political 
giants of the last five decades. 

He tapped one:showing him with President 
Truman and former House Speaker John W. 
McCormack, all three top-hatted and sitting 
iman open limousine, 

“John and I rode with Harry from the 
White House to the Capitol that day for his 
inauguration.” 

Nearby hung & picture of Hayden and a 
smiling young man, inscribed: “To Carl 
Hayden, one of the best I have met along 
the way. John F. Kennedy.” 

On Hayden’s desk sit busts of both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, given him by 
the two former Chief Executives. 

There is a frequently told story related 
originally by the late President himself about 
an early encounter between Mr. Kennedy and 
Hayden, who always went out of his way to 
be friendly to new senators, 

When Mr. Kennedy arrived in the Senate, 
he struck up a conversation with the Ari- 
zonan by asking the difference between the 
modern Senate and that of 30 years earlier. 

Hayden, who favors a corn-cob pipe today, 
chomped on ‘his cigar and replied: “Young 
men didn’t talk so much then.” 

When the young President was assas- 
Sinated, Hayden, who never nursed ambitions 
beyond the Senate, was third in line as presi- 
dent pro tem of that body after Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson and House Speaker McCor- 
mack. 

Asked by an aide what he would do if either 
Mr. Johnson or McCormack were disabled, 
Hayden, taking note of his advanced years, 
replied with typical dryness: 

“I'd call Congress together, have the House 
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elect a new speaker, and then I'd resign and 
let him become President.” 


RUSSELL FRIEND 


As he has a favorite President in Harry Tru- 
man, Hayden also had a favorite colleague in 
the Senate, the late Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia. 

“He was the one I liked best and had the 
most respect for. If Dick Russell had come 
from the North, he would have been Presi- 
dent of the United States,” Hayden said. 

“He just had a lot of good common sense 
and the ability to express himself. He had 
the courage to take unpopular positions.” 

Without ever abandoning the celebrated 
Hayden constraint, the old senator during 
two days of interviews in his home and office 
made the following comments on issues of 
current national interest: 

The Vietnam war: “It's very unfortunate 
that Dulles (John Foster Dulles, secretary of 
state under President Dwight D. Eisenhower) 
got us into it. We should never haye been 
there. What was happening there at the time 
never was a concern of the American people. 
President Nixon has a job on his hands get- 
ting us out.” 

The state of the nation: “I don’t think 
we're sick. I think this nation is living and 
growing. I have no complaint about the 
drift we've taken. I don’t think we're more 
violent than any other.” 

The state of the world: “I can’t see any 
blowup in sight.” 

Race: “I think the situation has improved. 
I think the rights of the colored are re- 
spected more than they used to be.” 

Spending for space exploration: Hayden 
would not commit himself, but said: “I 
think it will be done for a long time to come. 
I think we'll continue to try to get informa- 
tion about space.” 

The SST program: “I would have yoted 
for it. I think we need a real high-speed 
plane.” His view probably reflects the abid- 
ing interest he always had in transpotration. 

A woman as President: “It’s all right with 
me. It’s possible. But I doubt it will happen. 
I don’t know if any lady would want it. It’s 
a terrible responsibility, you know.” 

MISSED COMBAT 

As he looks back, Hayden says he has one 
major regret. A longtime Arizona National 
Guardsman, he accepted an Army commis- 
sion as a major near the end of World War I. 
“We were a well-trained unit and ready to 
go. Then the Kaiser quit.” 

Because of his father’s death, Carl Hayden 
did not complete his education at Stanford, 
where he played football. 

His devotion to family and Arizona cost 
him a singular distinction, but one which 
never has caused him . 

He explained: “I could have played center 
on the first Rose Bowl team. But I thought 
it was more important to come home for the 
Christmas holidays than play some Eastern 
team.” 

Besides, he doubts if his presence would 
have made much difference in the outcome. 
Michigan beat Stanford, 49-0. 


ADDITIONAL ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine morning business was 
transacted: 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1907. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to redefine 
State and local governmental authority over 
communications primarily of local concern. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1908. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to establish 
a Federal-State joint board to recommend 
uniform procedures for determining what 
part of the property and expenses of com- 
munication common carriers shall be con- 
sidered as used in interstate or foreign com- 
munication toll service, and what part of 
such property and expenses shall be con- 
sidered as used in intrastate and exchange 
service; and for other purposes; 

S. 1909. A bill to amend section 410 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to permit 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
pay the expenses of certain State. officials 
serving in joint hearings with the Com- 
mission; 

S. 1910. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 to clarify Congres- 
sional intent as to the appropriateness of the 
judicial fixing of penalties for certain safety 
violations, and to modify the grant-in-aid 
program to State agencies participating in 
safety regulation under the act, and for other 

s; and 

S. 1911. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to expedite the making of 
amendments to the uniform standards for 
evidencing the lawfulness of interstate opera- 
tions of motor carriers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1912. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance to the 
States in establishing, developing, and ad- 
ministering State motor carrier safety pro- 
grams to insure the safe operation of com- 
mercial motor vehicles, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 1913. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance to the 
States in establishing, developing, and ad- 
ministering State motor carrier programs to 
enforce the economic laws and regulations 
of the States and the United States concern- 
ing highway transportation, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1914. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to require carriers by rail- 
road to exhaust certain State remedies prior 
to petitioning the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for relief in intrastate rate 
cases; and 

S. 1915. A bill to strengthen Federal-State 
cooperation to assure protection of environ- 
mental values while facilitating construction 
of needed electric power supply facilities, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1907. A bill to amend the Communi- 

cations Act of 1934, as amended, to re- 

define State and local governmental au- 

thority over communications primarily 

of local concern. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1908. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, to 
establish a Federal-State Joint Board to 
recommend uniform procedures for de- 
termining what part of the property and 
expenses of communication common 
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carriers shall be considered as used in 
interstate or foreign communication 
toll service, and what part of such prop- 
erty and expenses shall be considered as 
used in intrastate and exchange service; 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1909. A bill to amend section 410 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to 
permit the Federal Communications 
Commission to pay the expenses of cer- 
tain State officials serving in joint hear- 
ings with the Commission; 

S. 1910. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 to clarify 
congressional intent as to the appropri- 
ateness of the judicial fixing of penal- 
ties for certain safety violations, and to 
modify the grant-in-aid program to 
State agencies participating in safety 
regulation under the act, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1911. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to expedite the making of 
amendments to the uniform standards 
for evidencing the lawfulness of inter- 
state operations of motor carriers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 
S. 1912. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance to 
the States in establishing, developing, 
and administering State motor carrier 
safety programs to insure the safe opera- 
tion of commercial motor vehicles, and 
for other purposes; and 
S. 1913. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance to 
the States in establishing, developing, 
and administering State motor carrier 
programs to enforce the economic laws 
and regulations of the States and- the 
United States concerning highway trans- 
portation, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1914. A bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to require carriers 
by railroad to exhaust certain State rem- 
edies prior to petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief in in- 
trastate rate cases; and 

S. 1915. A bill to strengthen Federal- 
State cooperation to assure protection 
of environmental values while facilitat- 
ing construction of needed electric power 
supply facilities, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the National Association 
of Regulatory Utility Commissioners, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
series of bills dealing with communica- 
tions, electrical power, natural gas pipe- 
line safety, motor carriers, railroads, and 
the movement of household goods. 

NARUC is to be commended for its 
diligence in preparing these legislative 
proposals dealing with a number of prob- 
lems in the Federal-State regulatory 
area. I am hopeful the Congress will be 
able to give these proposals very serious 
consideration during this session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these bills, together 
with the justifications be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the bills and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1907 
A bill to amend the Communications Act of 

1934, as amended, to redefine State and 

local governmental authority over com- 

munications primarily of local concern 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Local Communica- 
tion Service Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
subsections (r) and (s) of section 3 and 
inserting in lieu thereof two new subsections 
to read as follows: 

“(r) ‘Exchange service’ means communi- 
cation service between two or more points 
within an exchange area. An exchange area 
is that area within which communication 
service is provided for under exchange serv- 
ice charges subject to regulation by a State 
commission or by local governmental author- 
ity. 

“(s) ‘Toll service’ means communication 
service between stations in different areas 
for which there is made a separate charge not 
included in contracts with subscribers for 
exchange service.” 

Sec. 3. The Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
the word “telephone” from subsection (b) 
of section 221. 


LOCAL COMMUNICATIONS Service Acr— 
JUSTIFICATION 


The major exemption contained in the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is 
Section 221(b) [47 U.S.C., Sec. 221(b)] 
which reads as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of Section 301, 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
apply, or to give the Commission jurisdic- 
tion, with respect to charges, classifications, 
practices, services, facilities, or regulations 
for or in connection with wire, mobile, or 
point-to-point radio telephone exchange 
service, or any combination thereof, even 
though a portion of such exchange service 
constitutes interstate or foreign communi- 
cation, in any case where such matters are 
subject to regulation by a State commission 
or by local governmental authority.” (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Section 3 of the Act (47 U.S.C., Sec. 153) 
defines two terms which relate to the Sec- 
tion 221(b) exemption. These definitions read 
as follows: 

“(r) ‘Telephone exchange service’ means 
service within a telephone exchange, or 
within a connected system of telephone ex- 
changes within the same exchange area 
operated to furnish to subscribers inter- 
communicating service of the character or- 
dinarily furnished by a single exchange and 
which is covered by the exchange service 
charge. 

“(s) ‘Telephone toll service’ means tele- 
phone service between stations in different 
exchange areas for which there is made a 
separate charge not included in contracts 
with subscribers for exchange service.” (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Since the Section 221(b) exemption and 
these definitions are tied to the telephone 
device, it might be determined that TWX 
and other present or future means of com- 
munications not using the telephone device, 
but primarily of local concern, are not sub- 
ject to State and local regulation. 

Accordingly, it is important that these pro- 
visions of the Act be modernized by orient- 
ing them on “communications service” in- 
stead of “telephone service.” This would be 
accomplished by the adoption of the Local 
Communications Service Act which was in- 
troduced in the Ninety-first Congress as 
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S. 1917 by Senator Magnuson (D.-Wash.) 
and H.R, 12152 by Representative Rooney 
(D.-Pa.). Representative Rooney on Febru- 
ary 2, 1971, reintroduced this legislation in 
the Ninety-second Congress as H.R. 3325. 
S. 1908 
A bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, to establish a Federal- 
State Joint Board to recommend uniform 
procedures for determining what part of 
the property and expenses of communica- 
tion common carriers shall be considered as 
used in interstate or foreign communica- 
tion toll service, and what part of such 
property and expenses shall be considered 
as used in intrastate and exchange service; 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal-State Communications Joint Board’ 
Act”. 

Src. 2. The Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, is further amended by adding a 
new subsection (c) at the end of section 410 
(47 U.S.C. 410) to read as follows: 

“(c) The Commission shall refer any pro- 
ceeding regarding the jurisdictional separa- 
tion of common carrier property and ex- 
penses between interstate and intrastate op- 
erations, which it institutes pursuant to a 
Notice of Proposed Rule Making and, ex- 
cept as provided in section 409 of this Act, 
may refer any other matter, relating to com- 
mon carrier communications of joint Fed- 
eral-State concern, to a Federal-State Joint 
Board, The Joint Board shall possess the 
same jurisdiction, powers, duties, and ob- 
ligations as a joint board established under 
subsection (a) of this section, and shall 
prepare a recommended decision for prompt 
review and action by the Commission. In 
addition, the State members of the Joint 
Board shall sit with the Commission en banc 
at any oral argument that may be scheduled 
in the proceeding. The Commission shall 
also afford the State members of the Joint 
Board an opportunity to participate in its 
deliberations, but not vote, when it has un- 
der consideration the recommended decision 
of the Joint Board or any further decisional 
action that may be required in the proceed- 
ing. The Joint Board shall be composed of 
three Commissioners of the Commission 
and/or four State commissioners nominated 
by the national organization of the State 
commissions, as referred to in sections 202 (b) 
and 205(f) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and approved by the Commission. The Chair- 
man of the Commission, or another Commis- 
sioner designated by the Commission, shall 
serve as Chairman of the Joint Board.” 


FEDERAL-STATE COMMUNICATIONS JOINT 
BOARD Act—JUSTIFICATION 

In the United States today there are over 
110 million telephones which average out to 
about 52 telephones per 100 people. Of these, 
72 percent are classified as residential and 
the remaining 28 percent are classified as 
business. 

These telephones comprise a nationally in- 
terconnected system which transmits ap- 
proximately 169 billion calls a year. 

Dominant in this national communica- 
tions network is the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its 24 associated 
companies which comprise the Bell System. 
This System is concentrated primarily in the 
metropoiitan areas and has over 91 million 
telephones, a gross plant investment of over 
46 billion dollars, and annual revenues of 
approximately 14% billion dollars. 

The remainder of the telephone service in 
the Nation is provided by 1,850 independent, 
or non-Bell, companies who have 1914 mil- 
lion telephones, a gross plant investment of 
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almost 12 billion dollars and annual revenues 
of 244 billion dollars. 

Regulatory jurisdiction over the telephone 
industry is divided between the FCC and the 
State commissions.t The FCC regulates inter- 
state message toll calls, commonly referred to 
as long distance calls.? The State commis- 
sions regulate intrastate message toll calls 
and local exchange calls even in instances 
where the boundaries of the exchange area 
overlap State lines.* 

Under this division of regulatory respon- 
sibility, the FCC regulates approximately 3 
billion interstate long distance toll calls a 
year and the State commissions regulate ap- 
proximately 166 billion intrastate toll and 
local exchange calls a year. In terms of plant 
investment, the FCC exercises jurisdiction 
over approximately 25 percent of Bell System 
plant‘ while the State commissions exercise 
jurisdiction over the remaining 75 percent 
and over virtually all of the plant of the in- 
dependent telephone companies. 

Under the rate base concept of ratemaking, 
practiced by the FCC and the State com- 
missions, the Bell System, through its rates, 
is entitled to earn a reasonable return on its 
plant invested in common carrier service and 
to recoup its expenses reasonably incurred in 
furnishing such service. Since the vast bulk 
of Bell System plant and expenses are used 
in furnishing both interstate and intrastate 
communication service, such plant and ex- 
penses must be allocated or separated be- 
tween the interstate and intrastate uses for 
purposes of ratemaking by the respective 
Federal and State jurisdictions. 

The procedures employed in the division of 
these joint telephone costs are commonly re- 
ferred to as “separations procedures.” In- 
herently, they involve judgment factors in 
which there is no absolute correctness or in- 
correctness. 

It is essential to the public interest that 
procedures for separating such plant and ex- 
penses be fair and equitable so that no un- 
reasonable burden will be placed on either 
the interstate or intrastate users of the tele- 
phone service. 

The State commissions have long contend- 
ed that the FCC, which has controlled the 
prescription of separations procedures since 
the beginning, has never prescribed equita- 
ble ones because it has consistently refused 
to allocate a fair amount of the cost of pro- 
viding local telephone service to the users 
of the interstate service. Local telephone 
service is an integral part of the national and 
international toll network. It is the gateway 
to the toll network and without it the toll 
network would be worthless. 

The State commissions contend that the 
long-standing unfairness of FCC prescribed 


1 Telephone companies are regulated by 
State commissions in every State except 
Texas where regulation is administered at 
the municipal or local level. In the District 
of Columbia, The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, part of the Bell Sys- 
tem, is regulated by the District of Columbia 
Public Service Commission. 

2 Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
Secs. 1 et seq., (47 U.S.C., Secs. 151 et seq.). 

31d., Secs. 2(b) and 221(b) [47 US.C., 
Secs. 152(b) and 221(b)]. An example of an 
exchange area which overlaps State lines is 
the very large Washington metropolitan ex- 
change area encompassing the District of 
Columbia and parts of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and calis therein are subject exclusively 
to State and local regulation. The dimensions 
of the exchange area are measured by the 
distance you can call without incurring a toll 
charge. 

*Re American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company et al., 70 PUR 3d 129, at p. 146, par. 
21 (1967). 

5 Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
Sec. 2(b) (2) [47 U.S.C. Sec. 152(b) (2) ]. 
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separations procedures, which favor the in- 
terstate users, is magnified by a strong tech- 
nological trend in the telephone industry 
which results in reduced costs for long dis- 
tance service and increased costs for local 
service. The extensive use of microwave facili- 
ties and of coaxial cable, with its high volume 
circuit capacity, has dramatically reduced 
the cost of long distance circuits. Ten years 
ago coaxial cable could carry only about 
500 telephone calls at a time. The newest 
ones can handle about 32,000 calls at a time, 
and it is anticipated that in the near future 
this capacity can be increased to 100,000 
calls. During the same period, the cost of in- 
stalling such cable has decreased from about 
100 dollars a mile for each channel to less 
than 5 dollars. 

In contrast, there is no such technological 
breakthrough in the furnishing of local ex- 
change service and hence the cost of pro- 
viding this service steadily rises due to 
inflation. Although exchange plant is em- 
ployed in both interstate and intrastate serv- 
ice, the investment in such plant is deter- 
mined by the number of exchange subscribers 
served and not by the volume of local traffic 
generated. In other words, the investment 
in the local distribution plant connecting 
the subscriber to his central exchange office, 
as well as a significant portion of the in- 
vestment in the central office, have a one- 
to-one correspondence with the number of 
subscribers. Accordingly, exchange plant 
costs vary directly with the number of sub- 
scribers while the magnitude of the long dis- 
tance toll lines plant investment is largely 
determined by actual usage and hence this 
high use factor permits long distance calling 
to achieve a high degree of economic 
efficiency. 

In an effort to afford the State commis- 
sions a role in decision-making regarding 
changes in separation procedures, the 
NARUC Executive Committee on March 13, 
1969, approved the proposed Federal-State 
Communications Joint Board Act of 1969 
(NARUC Bulletin No. 13-1969, p. 17), which 
was promptly introduced in the Ninety-first 
Congress as S. 1917 by Magnuson (D.-Wash.) 
and H.R. 12150 by Rooney (D.-Pa.). Tre- 
sentative Rooney on February 2, 1971, suto- 
matically reintroduced this legislation in the 
Ninety-second Congress as H.R. 3323. 

Adoption of the Act would create a seven 
member Board composed of four FCC Com- 
missioners designated by the FCC and three 
State Commissioners nominated by the 
NARUC and appointed by the FCC. The 
Board would have sole administrative au- 
thority under the Communications Act of 
1934 to prescribe uniform procedures for 
determining what part of the property and 
expenses of communication common car- 
riers shall be considered as used in interstate 
or foreign communication toll service, and 
what part of such property and expenses 
shall be considered as used in intrastate and 
exchange service. For the text of this legis- 
lation, see 81st NARUC Annual Convention 
Proceedings, pp. 157-159 (1969). 

Congressional hearings on this legislation 
were precipitated by an announcement of 
the FCC on November 5, 1969, that it had 
negotiated with the Bell System telephone 
companies an interstate toll rate reduction 
totaling $237 million. NARUC Bulletin No. 
45-1969, p. 20. This announcement came at a 
time when the same Bell System was seeking 
from State commissions rate increases total- 
ing over half a billion dollars for State and 
local telephone service! 

NARUC President Francis Pearson re- 
quested the prompt scheduling of hearings 
on the legislation in duplicate letters, dated 
November 8, 1969, to Chairman Warren G. 
Magnuson of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and to Chairman Harley O. Staggers 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. NARUC Bulletin No. 
46-1969, p.3. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce con- 
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cluded hearings on S. 1917 on December 9, 
1969. Fifty-one State commission represent- 
atives from 32 States appeared in support of 
the bill at these hearings. The FCC testified 
in opposition to the bill. NARUC Bulletin 
Nos. 48-1969, p. 15; 50-1969, p. 2. 

The subcommittee on Communications 
and Power of the House Committe on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce concluded hear- 
ings on H.R. 12150 on February 25, 1970. Fifty 
State commission representatives from 30 
States appeared in support of the bill. Again, 
the FCC testified in opposition. NARUC Bul- 
letin No. 9-1970, p. 3. 

Following the conclusion of the NARUC 
testimony on February 25, 1970, the FCC, by 
letter of March 17, 1970, to the NARUC, sug- 
gested that pending jurisdictional separa- 
tions proposals be considered by a Federal- 
State joint board established pursuant to 
Section 410 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended (47 U.S.C.A., Sec. 410). The 
Congress, thereupon, suspended further con- 
sideration of the legislation to await the 
outcome of the joint board procedures. As 
indicated by the report on Telephone Sepa- 
rations (FCC Docket No. 18866), appearing 
in the Report of the General Counsel on 
Litigation submitted to the 82nd NARUC 
Annual Convention on November 16, 1970, 
@ joint board was established and, pursuant 
to its recommendation, the FCC adopted the 
“Ozark Plan” on October 27, 1970. 

The NARUC and the FCC on October 7, 
1970, reached an agreement on a proposed 
amendment to the legislation which, in ef- 
fect, would strike all after the enacting 
clause and substitute a provision confirm- 
ing the Federal-State joint board procedures 
used in FCC Docket No. 18866. The FCO's 
agreement on this compromise legislation is 
reflected by its letter, dated November 13, 
1970, to Chairman Warren G. Magnuson of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
Chairman Harley O. Staggers of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, The text of the Magnuson letter is 
stated in Appendix A to this document. 


APPENDIX A 


November 13, 1970. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Macnuson: This is in ref- 
erence to S. 1917 the “Federal-State Joint 
Board Act of 1970” and the letter to you 
dated October 9, 1970 from the Honorable 
Francis Pearson, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Regulatory Utility Commissioners 
transmitting a proposed amendment version 
of that bill. 

Under the proposed amendment, the bill 
would amend section 410 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, 47 U.S.C. 
§ 410, to provide for a Federal-State Joint 
Board to consider matters regarding juris- 
dictional separation of communications 
common carrier property and expenses be- 
tween interstate and intrastate services. As 
in section 410(a) of the Act, the pro; 
section 410(c) would provide that the Joint 
Board’s decision is the equivalent of an Ex- 
aminer’s Opinion in that it would “pre- 
pare a recommended decision for prompt re- 
view and action by the Commission.” 

The Joint Board would have seven mem- 
bers: three FCO commissioners, selected by 
the Commission and four State commission- 
ers nominated by the national organization 
of the State commissions, and approved by 
the FCC. The Chairman of the FCC would 
be the Chairman of the Joint Board if he is 
on the Board. Otherwise, the full Commis- 
sion would designate the Chairman of the 
Joint Board. 

The bill would require that once the Com- 
mission institutes a proceeding pursuant to 
& Notice of Proposed Rule Making regarding 
jurisdictional separations it must refer the 
matter to the Joint Board. The Commission 
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may, in addition, refer other communications 
common carrier matters of concern to both 
Federal and State governments to the Joint 
Board consistent with existing law. 

When the Commission considers the rec- 
ommended decision of the Board, or other or- 
ders of decisional importance the 
separations proceeding, it must allow the 
State members of the Joint Board the op- 
portunity to sit en banc with the Commis- 
sion for oral arguments and deliberations. 
In order to retain federal superintendence in 
this fleld; however, the State members would 
not vote on the final decision. 

As you have been advised, a similar pro- 
cedure has recently been voluntarily fol- 
lowed under the present statutes. On May 20, 
1970 the FCC adopted a Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making and Order convening Joint 
Board in Docket 18866, 23 F.C.C. 2d 465 
(1970), In the Matter of prescription of 
procedures for separating and allocating 
plant investment, operating expenses, taxes, 
and reserves between the intrastate and in- 
terstate operations of telephone companies. 
The purpose of the proceeding was to con- 
Sider changes in the separations procedures, 
but the Commission also convened a joint 
board under 47 U.S.C. §410 to recommend 
the changes. The Board consisted of three 
FCC commissioners and four state commis- 
sioners nominated by NARUC. On August 
6 the Board convened, and a week later it 
recommended proposed rule changes to the 
Commission, Shortly thereafter, the Com- 
mission issued a Further Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making in Docket 18866, 25 F.C.C. 24 
123 (1970) calling the comments from in- 
terested parties on the Joint Board’s pro- 
posal (the so-called Ozark Plan). Finally, 
on October 28, 1970 the Commission adopted 
& Report and Order, F.C.C. 24 
(1970) which adopted the recommendations 
of the FCC-NARUC Joint Board on Juris- 
dictional Separations. The revised procedure 
resulted in an additional shift of approxi- 
mately $130 million in revenue requirements 
from intrastate to interstate operations. 

Your committee was kept advised of de- 
velopments as they arose during this period. 

It appears that the proposed amendment, 
a copy of which is attached, would afford 
the state commissioners the opportunity to 
participate in proceedings which affect their 
regulation, while not affecting the respon- 
siblity and authority granted this Com- 
mission by section 221(c) of the Communica- 
tions Act to determine what property of com- 
mon carriers shall be considered as used in 
interstate or foreign telephone toll service. 

In view of the foregoing the Commission 
supports enactment of the amended bill. 

Sincerely, 
Dean Burcu, Chairman. 


S5. 1909 
A bill to amend section 410 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to permit the Federal 

Commuications Commission to pay the ex- 

penses of certain State officials serving in 

joint hearings with the Commission 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal-State Com- 
munications Regulatory Cooperation Act", 

Sec. 2. Section 410 of the Comunications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 410), is 
hereby further amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) State officials and representatives of 
the national organization of the State com- 
missions, as referred to in sections 202(b) 
and 205(f) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended (49 U.S.C. 302(b), 305(f)), serv- 
ing in joint hearings or in other regulatory 
cooperative efforts with the Commission shall 
receive such allowances for travel and sub- 
sistence expenses as the Commission shall 
provide.” 
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FEDERAL-STATE COMMUNICATIONS REGULATORY 
COOPERATION ACT—JUSTIFICATION 


Section 410(a) of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended [47 U.S.C., Sec. 
410(a)], presently authorizes the FCC to 
refer administrative matters to joint boards 
composed of State commissioners and further 
provides that they “shall receive such allow~ 
ances for expenses as the Commission shall 
provide.” 

However, these provisions for defraying the 
out-of-pocket expenses of joint boards com- 
posed wholly of State officials, do not cover 
the cooperative arrangement where State 
commissioners sit with FCC presiding officers. 
The following proposed legislation is designed 
to rectify this omission. 

It provides that when State commissioners 
sit with FCC presiding officers pursuant to 
invitation by the FCC, the reasonable ex- 
penses incurred by the State commissioners 
may be defrayed by the FCC. 

For example, the FCC on October 27, 1965, 
released an order instituting an investigation 
of the charges of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Associated Bell 
System Companies for interstate and foreign 
communication service, Docket No. 16258. 

In accordance with paragraph 5 of the 
order, the FCC extended an invitation to the 
NARUC to designate cooperating State com- 
missioners to sit with the presiding officers of 
the FCC for the hearing of the proceeding in 
accordance with the Plan of Cooperative Pro- 
cedure set forth in Appendix A of Part 1 of 
the FCC’s Rules, 

The NARUC on November 9, 1965, accepted 
the FCC's invitation, and on December 10, 
1965, designated three cooperating State com- 
missioners to sit with the presiding officers 
of the FCC in the AT&T rate proceeding.+ 

AT&T and the Bell System Companies op- 
erate in forty-eight States and the District 
of Columbia. The cooperating State commis- 
sioners, like the FCC presiding officers, render 
a national service when presiding in the 
proceeding. 

Consequently, it would appear inappro- 
priate for a few State commissions to bear 
the travel, food and lodging expenses of the 
cooperating commissioners furnished by them 
when the service rendered by the commis- 
sioners is of national benefit. 

Traditionally, when State commissioners 
are invited to participate in cooperative ar- 
rangements with..Federal regulatory com- 
missioners, the travel, food and lodging ex- 
penses of the State commissioners are de- 
frayed by the Federal commission issuing the 
invitation." 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
also authorized to refer administrative mat- 
ters to joint boards composed of State offi- 
cials and the law provides that they “shall 
receive such allowances for travel and sub- 
sistence expenses as the Commission shall 
provide.” Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, 
Sec. 205(b), as amended [49 U.S.C., Sec. 
305(b) ]. 

The Federal Government benefits from this 
arrangement by acquiring the use of State 
expertise and by conserving the use of Fed- 
eral officials. 

Accordingly, enactment of proposed legis- 
lation should strengthen cooperative efforts 
between the Federal and State governments 


1A more recent example, was the use of 
three cooperating State commissioners in 
FCC Docket No. 18519 involving TWX ac- 
quisition by Western Union. 

2 Section 209(a) of the Federal Power Act 
(16 U.S.C., Sec. 824h) and Section 17(a) of 
the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C., Sec. 717p), 
each authorize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to refer administrative matters to joint 
boards composed of State commissioners and 
further provide that they “shall receive such 
allowances for expenses as the Commission 
shall provide.” 
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in the regulation of the communications 
industry. The legislation was introduced in 
the Ninety-first Congress as S.1922 by Sen- 
ator Magnuson (D.-Wash.) and H.R. 12148 
by Representative Rooney (D.-Pa.). 


S. 1910 


A bill to amend the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1968 to clarify congressional 
intent as to the appropriateness of the 
judicial fixing of penalties for certain 
safety violations, and to modify the grant- 
in-aid program to State agencies par- 
ticipating in safety regulation under the 
Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act Amendment 
of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. The Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 720), is amended by 
inserting the words “, by it or the courts of 
the State,” immediately after the words 
“such State agency” in clause (4) of sub- 
section (a) of section 5. 

Sec. 3. The Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 720) is amended by 
Striking the first sentence of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (c) of section 5 and inserting 
in lieu thereof a new sentence to read as 
follows: “Upon application, the Secretary is 
authorized to pay out of funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available up to 50 per 
centum of the cost of the personnel, equip- 
ment, and activities of a State agency rea- 
sonably required, during the ensuing fiscal 
year to carry out a safety program under a 
certification under subsection (a) or an 
agreement under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion; or to act as agent of the Secretary in 
enforcing Federal safety standards for pipe- 
line facilities or the transportation of gas 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission under the Natural Gas 
Act.” 

Sec. 4. The Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1968 is further amended by adding at 
the end of subsection (c) of section 5 the 
following: 

“(4) On or before January 1 next preceding 
the commencement of each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall certify to each such State 
agency the funds which he has apportioned 
hereunder to each State for such fiscal year. 
As soon as practicable after the appointment 
has been made for each fiscal year, the State 
agency of any State desiring to obtain finan- 
cial assistance shall submit to the Secretary 
for his approval the State’s safety program 
for the use of the funds apportioned for such 
fiscal year. The Secretary shall act on each 
State p m as soon as practicable after it 
has been submitted. The Secretary may ap- 
prove any program in whole or in part. His 
approval of any program shall be deemed a 
contractural obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of its apportioned 
contribution thereto. If a State agency elects 
not to accept the funds apportioned to it, 
such funds shall be reapportioned among the 
other States whose State agencies are eligible 
to receive Federal funds under this subsec- 
tion. 

“(5) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
from time to time 9s work progresses make 
payment to a State agency for the annual 
program costs incurred by it. These payments 
shall at no time exceed the Federal share of 
the program costs incurred to the date of the 
voucher covering such payment. After com- 
pletion of an annual program and approval 
of the final voucher by the Secretary, the 
State agency shall be entitled to payment out 
of the appropriate funds apportioned to it 
of the unpaid balance of the Federal share 
on account of such program. Such payments 
shall be made to such official or officials or 
depository as may be designated by the State 
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agency and authorized under the laws of the 
State to receive public funds of the State. 

“(6) Upon application by the national or- 
ganization of the State commissions submit- 
ted on or before September 30 of any cal- 
endar year, the Secretary shall pay out of 
the funds appropriated pursuant to this Act, 
or other available funds, the sum of $20,000, 
plus such additional sums as he deems justi- 
fied, to such national organization, to pay, 
during the ensuing calendar year, the rea- 
sonable cost of (i) conducting training of 
State enforcement personnel, (ii) furnish- 
ing technical assistance, or (iii) other acti- 
vities appropriate for the advancement of 
the safety programs of State agencies car- 
ried on under this Act. 

Sec. 4. Section 15 of the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act of 1968 is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” immediately after “Sec. 15.” and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) For the purpose of further aiding the 
Secretary in providing financial assistance to 
State agencies pursuant to section 5(c) of 
this Act, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the additional sum of $ ————— 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; the 
additional sum of $ ————— for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973; and the addi- 
tional sum of ¢—————- for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974.” 


. . . * > 


NATURAL GAS PIPELINE SAFETY ACT AMEND- 
MENT OF 1971—JUSTIFICATION 


The Congress, in enacting the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C.A., Sec. 
1671, et seq.), intended to establish a viable 
Federal-State partnership to carry out a na- 
tional gas safety program. Under Section 5 
of the Act, a State agency which adopts the 
Federal safety standards as a minimum and 
which has the ability to effectively enforce 
these standards, is permitted to administer a 
comprehensive gas safety program within 
that State with respect to distribution com- 
panies and local transmission lines. State 
adoption and enforcement of the Federal 
standards are refiected by a State agency 
annually submitting to the Secretary of 
Transportation a certificate accompanied by 
Supporting information depicting the State 
program. If the Secretary finds that the State 
performance is inadequate, he may reject 
the certificate and assert direct Federal reg- 
ulation. 

However, one facet of Section 5(a) (4) of 
the Act [49 U.S.C.A., Sec. 1674(a) (4)] has 
created a conflict of interpretation between 
the State agencies and the Office of Pipeline 
Safety of DOT. Section 5(a) provides, as one 
of the conditions for State certification, that: 

«++ the law of the State makes provision 
for the enforcement of the safety standards 
of such State agency by way of injunctive 
and monetary sanctions substantially the 
same as are provided under sections 9 and 10; 
except that a State agency may file a certi- 
fication under this subsection without regard 
to the requirement of injunctive and mone- 
tary sanctions under State law for a period 
not to exceed two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. (Emphasis supplied.) 

The Office of Pipeline Safety has inter- 
preted the phrase “substantially the same 
as” to mean that a State agency itself must 
possess the authority to fix and compromise 
penalties against gas companies committing 
safety violations. 

Traditionally, many States have reserved 
such authority for exercise by the judiciary 
and not regulatory agencies. This certainly 
appears to be a sound policy decision when 
we consider that the judiciary is the ultimate 
guardian of the rights of the people. 

Irrespective of the enormous responsi- 
bility placed upon the judiciary under our 


i The Act was signed by the President on 
August 12, 1968. 
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system of government, and the excellent rec- 
ord it has made in meeting this responsi- 
bility since the establishment of our gov- 
ernment, the Office of Pipeline Safety has 
determined that the judicial fixing of penal- 
ties is inadequate. 

Many States have attempted to change 
their laws to conform with DOT’s interpre- 
tation during the two year period specified 
in Section 5(a) which expired on August 12, 
1970. However, thus far the Office of Pipe- 
line Safety has determined that the laws 
of only 33 States and Puerto Rico satisfy 
its imaginative interpretation regarding 
monetary sanctions. It has determined that 
the laws of the following 14 jurisdictions are 
inadequate and, therefore, require amend- 
ment: Connecticut, Delaware, Hawali, Lou- 
isiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. It has not yet completed 
its review of the laws of Arkansas, Indiana, 
New Mexico and Ohio. 

In view of these considerations, the NARUC 

believes that the interpretation adopted by 
the Office of Pipeline Safety, which is un- 
supported by the legislative history, is bad 
policy because it minimizes the time-honored 
judicial role and because it will seriously im- 
pair the Federal-State safety program in- 
tended by the Congress. See resolution 
adopted by NARUC Executive Committee on 
July 22, 1970. NARUC Bulletin No. 31-1970, 
p. 5. 
Accordingly, the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1968 should be amended in 
the manner proposed below to clarify the 
Congressional intent as to the appropriate- 
ness of the judicial fixing of penalties for 
safety violations. 

Also, the Act should be further amended 
with regard to the 50-50 matching grant-in- 
aid program to assist the State commissions 
in their safety regulation. As a result of the 
timing of the State commission’s application 
for funds and the calendar year basis of 
the existing grant-in-aid program, most 
State commissions will not know the amount 
of Federal funds they are entitled to receive 
in any year until after their State legisla- 
tures have made appropriations for that 
year. Under these circumstances, a State 
legislature could easily fail to appropriate 
sufficient State funds to fully match the 
Federal funds apportioned to the State and 
hence the unmatched part of the apportion- 
ment would lapse. 

Enactment of the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act amendment of 1971, set forth be- 
low, would permit Congressional authoriza- 
tion of a specific amount of funds for a given 
fiscal year to be apportioned among the 
several States well in advance of such fiscal 
year in accordance with a precise formula. 
Under this concept, the Federal authorizing 
legislation would be enacted during an even- 
numbered year, and the apportionment of 
funds to the States would be made before the 
close of that even-numbered year, so that the 
State legislatures, (the vast majority of 
which meet during the odd-numbered years) 
would know the amount of State funds 
needed to match the apportioned Federal 
funds. The Federal-aid highway program is 
an outstanding example of the application 
of this concept. 

The proposed Amendment also contains a 
“contract authority” provision which means 
that when the Secretary of Transportation 
approves the gas safety program of a State 
commission, such approval “shall be deemed 
@ contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of its apportioned 
contribution thereto.” The proposed Amend- 
ment includes authorization for a $20,000 
annual grant to the NARUC to aid in the 
conduct of the national gas safety program. 

The proposed amendments, regarding the 
modification of the grant-in-aid program, 
formed a part of the NARUC proposed Natu- 
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ral Gas Pipeline Safety Act Amendment of 
1969 which was introduced in the Ninety- 
first Congress as S. 1919 by Senator Magnu- 
son (D.-Wash.) and H.R. 12151 by Repre- 
sentative Rooney (D.-Pa.). Representative 
Rooney on February 2, 1971, reintroduced 
this legislation in the Ninety-second Con- 
gress as H.R. 3324. 
S. 1911 
A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to expedite the making of amendments 
to the uniform standards for evidencing 
the lawfulness of interstate operations of 
motor carriers 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Uniform Motor Carrier Standards Act”. 

Src. 2. Paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of 
section 202 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 302(b) (2)), is hereby 
further amended by striking the period at 
the end of the second sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “: Provided, 
That any amendments of the standards de- 
termined by the national organization of the 
State commissions and promulgated by the 
Commission prior to the initial effective date 
of such standards shall become effective on 
such initial effective date: And provided fur- 
ther, That after the standards become effec- 
tive initially any amendments thereof sub- 
sequently determined by the national organi- 
zation of the State commissions shall become 
effective at the time of promulgation or at 
such other time as may be determined by 
such organization.”. 


UNIFORM MOTOR CARRIER STANDARDS ACT— 
JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 89-170 was signed into law by 
the President on September 6, 1965. Among 
other things, it amended Section 202(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act [49 U.S.C., Sec. 
302(b)(2)] to authorize the NARUC to de- 
termine standards, and amendments thereto, 
evidencing the lawfulness of interstate opera- 
tions of motor carriers, and to require the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to promul- 
gate same into law to become effective five 
years from the date of promulgation. When 
the standards become effective any State laws 
not in accord therewith are deemed to be an 
undue burden on interstate commerce. 

The NARUC, assembled in annual conven- 
tion on Novemer 17, 1966, unanimously 
adopted a resolution determining such stand- 
ards, and the ICC promulgated them into 
law on December 14, 19661 Accordingly, the 
standards will become effective on Decem- 
ber 15, 1971. 

The success of the national regulatory pro- 
gram which will be established by these 
standards, and the ability of the NARUC to 
discharge its responsibilities thereunder, will 
be directly affected by the capacity to ex- 
peditiously adopt necessary amendments. 
Under present law, five years would have to 
elapse after the NARUC determined an 
amendment before it could become effective. 


178th NARUC Annual Convention Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 203-230, 371 (1966); NARUC 
Bulletin No. 63-1966, p. 2; Fed. Reg., Dec. 28, 
1966, pp. 16567-16575; 49 CFR. Secs, 
1023.1, et seq. The standards have been 
amended on the following three occasions: 
(1) 80th NARUC Annual Convention Pro- 
ceedings, p. 263 (1968); NARUC Bulletin No. 
49-1968, p. 9; Fed. Reg., Dec. 25, 1968, p. 
19250; (2) 8lst NARUC Annual Convention 
Proceedings, p. 375 (1969); NARUC Bulle- 
tin No. 43-1969, p. 12; Fed. Reg., Feb. 4, 1970, 
p. 2524; and (3) 82nd NARUC Annual Con- 
vention Proceedings, p. ——— (1970); NARUC 
Bulletin No. 48-1970, pp. 4, 5.; ICC Order 
dated February 18, 1971, and served Feb, 19, 
1971. 
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As an example, it would take a minimum of 
five years for the NARUC to make a minor 
change in the language of the cab card 
form. Accordingly, it is very important that 
Public Law 89-170 be amended to provide 
that after the standards become effective, 
any amendments thereof subsequently deter- 
mined by the NARUC may become effective 
at the time of promulgation or at such other 
time as it may determine. 

This proposed amendment was a part of 
the NARUC proposed Federal-State Highway 
Transportation Law Enforcement Act of 1969 
which was introduced in the Ninety-first 
Congress as S. 1923 by Senator Magnuson 
(D.-Wash.), H.R. 12146 by Congressman 
Rooney (D-Pa.), and H.R. 12267 by Con- 
gressman Friedel (D.-Md.). Representative 
Rooney on February 2, 1971, reintroduced 
this legislation in the Ninety-second Con- 
gress as H.R. 3320. 

The enactment of the proposed Uniform 
Motor Carrier Standards Act would so amend 
Public Law 89-170. 


8. 1912 


A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
to provide assistance to the States in es- 
tablishing, developing, and administering 
State motor carrier safety programs to in- 
sure the safe operation of commercial 
motor vehicles, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Carrier Safety 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. Part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after section 205 thereof a new section 205a 
as follows: 


“MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY 


“Sec. 205a(1). Ponicy, PURPOSE, AND AS- 
SISTANCE TO THE STATES.— 

“(A) The Congress declares that public 
policy requires measures to reduce the causes 
of death, injury, and damage resulting from 
the operation of commercial motor vehicles 
in interstate or foreign commerce on the Na- 
tion’s highways, and finds that a program of 
joint Federal-State cooperation in the en- 
forcement of safety regulations pertaining to 
such vehicles is needed to achieve this end. 

“(B) In furtherance of this policy the 
Secretary is authorized to cooperate with ap- 
propriate State commissions in establishing, 
developing, and administering a State motor 
carrier safety program designed to insure the 
safe operation of commercial motor vehicles 
on the highways by regulating the safety of 
operation and equipment, and the qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours of service of em- 
ployees, and in providing for the effective en- 
forcement of such programs. 

“Sec. 205a(2). Derrnrrtons.—As used in 
this section— 

“(A) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. 

“(B) The term ‘motor carrier’ means any 
person operating in commercial service in in- 
interstate or foreign commerce on the public 
highways a motor vehicle with six or more 
wheels and (i) a gross weight in excess of 
ten thousand pounds or (ii) designed to 
transport more than one ton of cargo or more 
than six passengers including the driver. 

“(C) The term ‘motor carrier safety pro- 
gram’ means a range of activities specifi- 
cally designed to insure the safe operation 
of. motor carriers on the public highways, 
including qualification and maximum hours 
of service of employees, and safety of op- 
eration and equipment. 

“(D) The term ‘State’ means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

“(E) The term ‘State commission’ means 
the State department, commission, agency, 
officer, or official authorized by State law to 
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adopt or enforce regulations governing the 
safety of operation of motor carriers. 

“(F) The term ‘national organization of 
the State commissions’ means the national 
organization of the State commissions re- 
ferred to in section 202(b) and 205(f) of 
the Act. 

“Sec. 205a(3). FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY PROGRAMS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants for the 
purpose of establishing, increasing and 
maintaining motor carrier safety programs 
administered by State commissions to reduce 
the causes of death, injury and property 
damage on the highways, and to develop 
Federal-State cooperation in the conduct of 
these programs. 

“Sec. 205a(4). Minimum Procram.—The 
Secretary shall establish by order a mini- 
mum motor carrier safety program to be 
used in determining the eligibility of a 
State to receive grants under this section. 
The safety aspect of such motor carrier pro- 
grams may be based, to the extent the Sec- 
retary finds appropriate, on existing motor 
carrier safety regulations and hazardous 
material regulations. 

“Sec, 205a(5). Mruyraum MOTOR CARRIER 
REGULATIONS AND ENFORCEMENT.— 

“(A) The Secretary shall formulate mini- 
mum motor carrier safety regulations, mini- 
mum hazardous material regulations and 
minimum standards for the enforcement 
of such regulations, after consultation and 
cooperation with the State commissions, the 
national organization of the State commis- 
sions, and the National Motor Carrier Safety 
Advisory Committee provided for in subsec- 
tion 205a(8) (A), which he shall promulgate 
within two years after this Act takes effect. 
Five years after this Act takes effect, the 
State commissions which have adopted reg- 
ulations at least equal to those minimum 
motor carrier safety regulations and mini- 
mum hazardous material regulations and 
have established enforcement procedures 
at least equal to those minimum en- 
forcement standards, may receive grants 
under this section unless the Secretary 
finds for good cause shown, and publishes 
his reasons for such finding, that a later 
effective date is in the public interest. 
The Secretary may, for good cause and 
after consultation and cooperation with the 
above parties, by order amend or revoke 
any such minimum motor carrier safety reg- 
ulation, hazardous material regulation or 
enforcement standard established by him 
under this section. 

“(B) A State commission may adopt such 
additional or more stringent safety regula- 
tions applicable to motor carriers as are not 
incompatible with the minimum motor car- 
rier safety regulations and minimum hazard- 
ous meterial regulations promulgated and 
adopted by the Secretary pursuant to sub- 
section 205a(5)(A), if such regulations 
adopted by the State commission are reason- 
able, do not constitute an undue burden on 
interstate commerce and are required to bet- 
ter protect the public safety. 

“Sec. 2052 (6), GRANT AuTHORIZATION.— 

“(A) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State commissions for a period of 
two years after this Act takes effect in an 
amount up to 100 per centum of the cost 
of planning, developing, and establishing 
minimum motor carrier safety programs in 
States requiring such assistance and there- 
after, grants in an amount not to exceed 
50 per centum of the cost of maintaining 
and further developing effective and con- 
tinuing motor carrier safety programs. The 
Secretary shall make the grants authorized 
by this subsection only upon application by 
the State commission, Whenever a State shall 
have two or more State commissions, as de- 
termined by the chief legal officer of the 
State, the States shall organize a ‘Governor's 
council’ composed of the Governor, or his 
representative, and one representative of each 
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State commission, each of whom shall have 
one vote, and decisions of the council shall 
be by majority vote. Each grant application 
shall describe the long-range program pro- 
posed by the applicant State to carry out 
the basic purposes set forth in this section 
and shall be in such form and contain such 
additional information as the Secretary may 
require. The Secretary may approve an appli- 
cation for a grant only to State commissions 
which— 

*(1) have a State commission or commis- 
sions, and in the event of two or more State 
commissions, the motor carrier safety pro- 
gram for such State shall be coordinated by 
and through the Governor’s council; 

“(2) have on file with the Secretary an 
approved motor carrier safety program with 
regulations, including enforcement proce- 


dures, conforming to the purposes and re- 
quirements of this section; 

“(3) submit an annual work plan satis- 
factory to the Secretary which shall disclose 
the total estimated cost of the annual pro- 


gram; 

“(4) have regulations which, in the Secre- 
tary’s determination, do not constitute an 
unreasonable burden on motor carriers; 

“(5) provide assurance satisfactory to the 
Secretary that Federal funds made available 
under this section will be so used as to 
supplement and, to the extent practical, in- 
crease the amount of funds that the appli- 
cant would make available for motor carrier 
safety in the absence of such Federal funds; 
and 

“(6) provide assurance satisfactory to the 
Secretary that its expenditure of State funds 
not derived from Federal sources, for its 
motor carrier safety program, will be main- 
tained at a level which does not fall below 
the average level of such expenditures for its 
last two full fiscal years preceding the date of 
enactment of this section. 

“(B) The Secretary shail not disapprove 
any State’s application under this sub- 
section without first providing the State 
commission concerned reasonable notice and 
opportunity in a hearing to present its views. 
Each State commission receiving a grant 
under this section shall submit an annual 
report on its program containing such in- 
formation as the Secretary requires. 

“(C) Upon application by the national 
organization of the State commissions sub- 
mitted on or before September 30 of any 
calendar year, the Secretary shall pay out 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to this 
Act, or other available funds, the sum of 
$20,000, plus such additional sums as he 
deems justified, to such national organiza- 
tion, to pay, during the ensuing calendar 
year, the reasonable cost of coordinating the 
activities of the State commissions, to assist 
them in the maintenance and improvement 
of motor carrier safety programs, and to 
render assistance to such commissions in 
other regulatory matters. 

“(D) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year to carry out this section 
shall be used to aid the State commissions 
to conduct the motor carrier safety programs 
approved in accordance with such section and 
shall be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the several States on or before Janu- 
ary 1 next preceding the commencement of 
each fiscal year. Such funds for each fiscal 
year shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the following manner: 

“one-half in the ratio which the popu- 
lation of each State bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States as shown by the latest 
available Federal census; and 

“one-half in the ratio which motor carriers 
use the public highways within the State, 
based on the reportable miles operated by 
them in the State for motor fuel tax purposes 
or on other appropriate criteria, bears to the 
total motor carrier use of the public high- 
ways within all the States: Provided, That no 
State shall receive less than one-fourth of 
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1 per centum of each year’s apportionment or 
$50,000, whichever is the greater. 

“(E) On or before January 1 next preceding 
the commencement of each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall certify to each State commis- 
sion the fund which he has apportioned here- 
under to each State for such fiscal year. As 
soon as practicable after the apportionment 
has been made for each fiscal year, the State 
commission of any State desiring to obtain 
financial assistance shall submit to the Sec- 
retary for his approval the State's motor 
carrier safety program for the use of the 
funds apportioned for such fiscal year. The 
Secretary shall act on each State program as 
soon as practicable after it has been sub- 
mitted. The Secretary may approve any pro- 
gram in whole or in part. His approval of 
any program shall be deemed a contractual 
obligation of the Federal Government for 
the payment of its apportioned contribution 
thereto. If a State commission elects not to 
accept the funds apportioned to it, such 
funds shall be reapportioned in accordance 
with the above formula, among the other 
States whose State commissions are eligible 
to receive Federal funds under this section. 

“(F) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
from time to time as work progresses make 
payments to a State commission for the an- 
nual program costs incurred by it. These 
payments shall at no time exceed the Fed- 
eral share of the program costs incurred to 
the date of the voucher covering such pay- 
ment. After completion of an annual program 
and approval of the final voucher by the Sec- 
retary, the State commission shall be en- 
titled to payment out of the appropriate 
funds apportioned to it of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the Federal share on account of such 
program. Such payments shall be made to 
such official or officials or depository as may 
be designated by the State commission and 
authorized under the laws of the State to 
receive public funds of the State. 

“(G) State personnel, compensated in 
whole or in part from Federal funds received 
under this section, shall be authorized, while 
engaged in the conduct of the motor carrier 
safety program, to enforce the safety and 
economic laws of the State concerning high- 
way transportation. 

“Sec. 205a(7). RESEARCH, TRAINING, AND 
DEVELOPMENT.—In order to encourage train- 
ing, research, and development in the motor 
carrier safety field, the Secretary is author- 
ized to conduct research and development 
and in addition is authorized— 

“(A) to make continuing studies and 
undertake approaches, techniques, systems, 
equipment, and devices to improve motor 
carrier safety; 

“(B) to enter into contracts with public 
agencies, institutions of higher education, 
private organizations and individuals to con- 
duct research, demonstration, or special proj- 
ects pertaining to the purposes described in 
this section, including the development of 
new or improved approaches, techniques, sys- 
tems, equipment and devices to improve 
motor carrier safety; 

“(C) to provide instructional assistance to 
the States for the programs authorized under 
this section, and special workshops for the 
presentation and dissemination of informa- 
tion resulting from research, demonstrations, 
and special projects authorized by this sub- 
section; 

“(D) to carry out a program of collection 
and dissemination of information obtained 
by the Department or other Federal agencies, 
State and public agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or private organizations 
engaged in projects under this subsection, 
including information relating to new or im- 
proved approaches, techniques, systems, 
equipment, and devices to improve motor 
carrier safety; and 

“(E) to make grants to the national or- 
ganization of the State commissioners, or 
other national organizations representing 
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State governments or State officials, to pay 
up to 50 per centum of the costs of provid- 
ing training to officials or employees of State 
commissions relative to the conduct of their 
motor carrier safety programs. 

“Sec. 205a(8). NATIONAL MOTOR CARRIER 
SAFETY ADVISORY COMMITTEE; COOPERATION: — 

“(A) There is established in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation a National Motor 
Carrier Safety Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of the Secretary or an officer of the 
Department appointed by him, who shall 
be Chairman, the Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, and twenty members appointed by 
the Secretary, five of whom shall be State 
commissioners nominated by the national 
organization of the State commissions. The 
remainder of the appointed members, hav- 
ing due regard for the purposes of this sub- 
section, shall be selected from among rep- 
resentatives of public and private interests, 
contributing to, affected by, or concerned 
with the conduct of motor carrier safety 
programs, including national organizations 
of motor carrier vehicle manufacturers, own- 
ers, and operators, as well as research scien- 
tists and other individuals who are expert 
in this field. Members of the Committee who 
are not officers or employees of the United 
States shall, while attending meetings or 
conferences of such Committee or other- 
wise engaged in the business of such Com- 
mittee, be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per diem, including traveltime, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. Payments under this section shall not 
render members of the Committee employees 
or officials of the United States for any pur- 


pose. 

“The National Motor Carrier Safety Advi- 
sory Committee shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to, the Secre- 
tary on matters relating to the activities 
and functions of the Department relative to 
the conduct of motor carrier safety programs. 
The Committee is authorized (1) to review 
training, research or development projects 
or programs submitted to or recommended by 
it relative to the conduct of motor carrier 
safety programs and recommend to the Sec- 
retary any such projects which it believes 
show promise of making valuable contribu- 
tions to the strengthening of such motor car- 
rier safety programs in the public interest; 
and (2) review, prior to issuance, regulations 
and standards proposed to be issued by or- 
der of the Secretary under the provisions of 
subsections 205a(4) and 205a(5) of this sec- 
tion and to make recommendations thereon. 
Such recommendations shall be published 
in connection with the Secretary’s determi- 
nation or order. 

“The National Motor Carrier Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall meet from time to 
time as the Secretary shall direct, but at 
least once each year. 

“(B) The Secretary shall provide such staff 
and facilities to the National Motor Carrier 
Safety Advisory Committee from among the 
personnel and facilities of the Department of 
Transportation as are necessary to carry out 
the functions of such Committee. 

“(C) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to assist, cooperate, and consult with 
other Federal departments and agencies, and 
consult with other Federal departments and 
agencies, State and local governments, pri- 
vate industry, the national organization of 
the State commissions, and other interested 
parties, in order to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“Sec. 206a(9). ADMINISTRATION AND RE- 
PORTING.— 
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(A) The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of this section through the Federal 
Highway Administration. 

“(B) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
the Secretary from enforcing any other pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act re- 
lating to motor carriers in those States which 
have not adopted the minimum motor car- 
rier safety regulations and the minimum 
hazardous materials regulations. 

“(C) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress on 
or before January 1 of each year a report on 
the activities carried on pursuant to the 
provisions of this section during the preced- 
ing full fiscal year and recommendations for 
future legislation, if any. 

“Sec. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.— 

“(A) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 205a(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sums of $ for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, $ for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and for the succeeding 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize. The unexpended balance 
of sums appropriated under this section for 
any fiscal year shall remain available for 
expenditure during the next su year 
in addition to amounts otherwise available 
to carry out this section in such year. 

“(B) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 205a(7) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to remain available until expended 
the sums of $ for the fiscal year end- 
ign June 30, 1972, and $ for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973. 


MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY ACT—JUSTIFICATION 


The Highway Safety Act of 1966 (23 U.S.C., 
Secs., 401 et seq.; 80 Stat. 731) provides for 
grants-in-aid to assist a State in conducting 
a highway safety program which meets Fed- 
eral minimum standards. The Governor of 
the State is responsible for administering the 
program, including the determination as to 
which State agencies are to participate 
therein and receive Federal funds. 

The Act is drawn in broad terms and applies 
to all vehicles that travel the highways. 

However, the history of motor carrier safety 
regulation generally recognizes that motor 
carrier safety warrants special regulatory 
attention at both the Federal and State levels 
to be distinct from general highway safety 
regulations such as traffic and speed laws and 
periodic inspection appropriate for auto- 
mobiles and small commercial vehicles, 

The enactment of the proposed Motor 
Carrier Safety Act would provide Federal 
grants-in-aid directly to the State commis- 
sions in administering their motor carrier 
safety programs and in enforcing Federal and 
State safety laws concerning highway trans- 
portation. The grants-in-aid would be paid 
by the Department of Transportation to the 
State commissions whose safety and enforce. 
ment programs meet minimum Federal 
standards. 

Furthermore, the adoption of the proposed 
Act would provide financial assistance to 
further implement Public Law 89-170 (79 
Stat. 648) which, as amended by the law 
creating the Department of Transportation, 
authorized the Department to make coopera- 
tive agreements with the various States to 
enforce the safety laws and regulations of 
the Federal and State governments concern- 
ing highways transportation. Pursuant to 
Public Law 89-170, the agencies of 48 States 
have executed cooperative agreements with 
DOT to enforce such safety laws. 

The proposed Motor Carrier Safety Act is 
the same as the NARUC proposed Motor 
Carrier Safety Act of 1969 which was intro- 
duced in the Ninety-first Congress as S. 1920 
by Senator Magnuson (D.-Wash.), H.R. 12149 
by Representative Rooney (D.-Pa.), and H.R. 
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12266 by Representative Friedel (D.-Md.). 
Representative Rooney on February 2, 1971, 
reintroduced this legislation in the Ninety- 
second Congress as H.R. 3322. 


sS. 1913 
A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 

Act to provide assistance to the State in 
establishing, developing, and administer- 
ing State motor carrier programs to en- 
force the economics laws and regulations 
of the States and the United States con- 
cerning highway transportation, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Carrier Eco- 
nomic Law Enforcement Act”. 

Sec. 2. Part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after section 205 thereof a new sec- 
tion 205b as follows: 


“MOTOR CARRIER ECONOMIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 205b(1). POLICY, PURPOSE, AND ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE STATES.— 

“(A) The Congress declares that public 
policy requires additional measures to en- 
force the economic laws and regulations of 
the State and the United States concerning 
highway tion so as to enhance the 
strength and vitality of lawful motor car- 
rier operations which are essential not only 
to meeting the growing transportation needs 
of the people of the United States, but also 
to the national economy and defense, and 
further finds that a program of joint Federal- 
State cooperation in the enforcement of such 
economic laws and regulations is needed to 
achieve this end. 

“(B) In furtherance of this policy the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is author- 
ized to cooperate with appropriate State 
commissions in establishing, developing, and 
administering a State motor carrier economic 
law enforcement program to combat the con- 
duct of illegal motor carrier operations, and 
in providing for the effective enforcement of 
such programs. 

“Sec. 205b(2). Dermvrrions.—As used in 
this section— 

“(A) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(B) The term ‘motor carrier’ means any 
person operating in commercial service in 
interstate or foreign commerce on the pub- 
lic highways a motor vehicle with six or more 
wheels and (i) a gross weight in excess of 
ten thousand pounds or (ii) designed to 
transport more than one ton of cargo or more 
than six passengers including the driver. 

“(C) The term ‘motor carrier program’ 
means a range of activities specifically de- 
signed to insure the enforcement of the 
economic laws and regulations of the United 
States concerning motor carriers. 

“(D) The term ‘State’ means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

“(E) The term ‘State commission’ means 
the State department commission, agency, 
officer, or official authorized by State law to 
fix rates for transportation by motor car- 
riers or to certificate or permit their opera- 
tions. 

“(F) The term ‘national organization of 
the State commissions’ means the national 
organization of the State commissions re- 
ferred to in sections 202(b) and 205(f) of 
the Act. 

“Sec, 205(3). FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR MO- 
TOR CARRIER Procrams.—The Commission is 
authorized to make grants for the purpose 
of establishing, increasing, and maintaining 
motor carrier programs administered by 
State commissions to combat illegal motor 
carrier operations by enforcing the economic 
laws and regulations of the States and 
United States concerning highway transpor- 
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tation, and to develop Federal-State coop- 
eration in the conduct of these programs. 

“Sec. 205b(4). MINIMUM pPROGRAM.—The 
Commission shall establish by order a mini- 
mum motor carrier program to be used in 
determining the eligibility of a State to re- 
ceive grants under this section. 

“Sec, 205b(5). MINIMUM MOTOR CARRIER 
REGULATION AND ENFORCEMENT. —The Com- 
mission shall formulate minimum standards 
for the enforcement of the economic laws 
and regulations of the United States con- 
cerning motor carriers, after consultation 
and cooperation with the State commissions, 
the national organization of the State com- 
missions, the National Motor Carrier En- 
forcement Advisory Committee provided for 
in subsection 205b(8) (A), which it shall pro- 
mulgate within two years after this Act takes 
effect. Five years after this Act takes effect, 
the State commissions which have estab- 
lished enforcement procedures at least equal 
to those minimum enforcement standards, 
may receive grants under this section un- 
less the Commission finds for good cause 
shown, and publishes its reasons for such 
finding, that a later effective date is in the 
public interest, The Commission may, for 
good cause and after consultation and co- 
operation with the above parties, by order 
amend or reyoke any such enforcement 
standards established by it under this sec- 
tion. 

“Spc. 205b(6). GRANT AUTHORIZATION.— 

“(A) The Commission is authorized to 
make grants to State commissions for a pe- 
riod of two years after this Act takes effect 
in an amount up to 100 per centum of the 
cost of planning, developing, and establish- 
ing minimum motor carrier programs in 
States requiring such assistance, and there- 
after, grants in an amount not to exceed 
50 per centum of the cost of maintaining 
and further developing effective and con- 
tinuing motor carrier programs. The Com- 
mission shall make the grants authorized 
by this subsection only upon application 
by the State commission. Whenever a State 
shall have two or more State commissions, 
as determined by the chief legal officer of 
the State, the States shall organize a ‘Gover- 
nor’s council’ composed of the Governor or 
his representative, and one representative of 
each State commission, each of whom shall 
have one vote, and decisions of the council 
shall be by majority vote, Each grant appli- 
cation shall describe the long-range program 
proposed by the applicant State to carry out 
the basic purposes set forth in this section 
and shall be in such form and contain such 
additional information as the Commission 
may require. The Commission may approve 
an application for a grant only to State 
commissions which: 

“(1) have a State commission or commis- 
sions, and in the event of two or more State 
commissions, the motor carrier program for 
such State shall be coordinated by and 
through the Governor's council; 

“(2) have on file with the Commission an 
approved motor carrier program with regu- 
lations, including enforcement procedures, 
conforming to the purposes and require- 
ments of this section; 

“(3) submit an annual work plan satis- 
factory to the Commission which shall dis- 
close the total estimated cost of the annual 
program; 

“(4) provide assurance satisfactory to the 
Commission that Federal funds made avall- 
able under this section will be so used as 
to supplement and, to the extent practical, 
increase the Amount of funds that the ap- 
Pplicant would make available for motor car- 
rier enforcement in the absence of such 
Federal funds; and 

“(5) provide assurance satisfactory to the 
Commission that its expenditure of State 
funds not derived from Federal sources, for 
its motor carrier program, will be maintained 
at a level which does not fall below the aver- 
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age level of such expenditures for its last 
two full fiscal years preceding the date of 
enactment of this section. 

“(B) The Commission shall not disapprove 
any State's application under this subsection 
without first providing the State commission 
concerned reasonable notice and opportunity 
in a hearing to present its views. Each State 
commission receiving a grant under this sec- 
tion shall submit an annual report on its 
program containing such information as the 
Commission requires, 

“(C) Upon application by the national or- 
ganization of the State commissions sub- 
mitted on or before September 30 of any 
calendar year, the Commission shall pay out 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to this 
Act, or other available funds, the sum of 
$20,000, plus such additional sums as it deems 
justified, to such national organization, to 
pay, during the ensuing calendar year, the 
reasonable cost of coordinating the activities 
of the State commissions, to assist them in 
the maintenance and improvement of motor 
carrier programs, and to render assistance to 
such commission in other regulatory matters. 

“(D) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year to carry out this section 
shall be used to aid the State commissions to 
conduct the motor carrier programs approved 
in accordance with such section and shall be 
apportioned by the Commission among the 
several States on or before January 1 next 
preceding the commencement of each fiscal 
year. Such funds for each fiscal year shall be 
apportioned among the several States in the 
following manner: 

“One-half in the ratio which the popula- 
tion of each State bears to the total popula- 
tion of all the States as shown by the latest 
available Federal census; and 

“One-half in the ratio which motor carriers 
use the public highways within the State, 
based on the reportable miles operated by 
them in the State for motor fuel tax purposes 
or on other appropriate criteria, bears to the 
total motor carrier use of the public high- 
ways within all the States: Provided, That no 
State shall receive less than one-fourth of 1 
per centum of each year’s apportionment or 
$50,000, whichever is the greater. 

“(E) On or before January 1 next preced- 
ing the commencement of each fiscal year, 
the Commission shall certify to each State 
commission the funds which it has appor- 
tioned hereunder to each State for such 
fiscal year. As soon as practicable after the 
apportionment has been made for each fiscal 
year, the State commission of any State de- 
siring to obtain financial assistance shall 
submit to the Commission for its approval 
the State's motor carrier program for the use 
of the funds apportioned for such fiscal year. 
The Commission shall act on each State pro- 
gram as sooh-as practicable after it has been 
submitted. The Commission may approve any 
program in whole or in part. Its approval of 
any program shall be deemed a contractural 
obligation of the Federal Government for 
the payment of its apportioned contribution 
thereto. If a State commission elects not to 
accept the funds apportioned to it, such 
funds shall be reapportioned in accordance 
with the above formula, among the other 
States whose State commissions are eligible to 
receive Federal funds under this section. 

“(F) The Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, from time tO time as work progresses 
make payments to'a State commission for the 
annual program costs incurred by it. These 
payments shall at no time exceed the Fed- 
eral share of the program costs incurred to 
the date of the voucher covering such pay- 
ment. After completion of an annual pro- 
gram and approval of the final voucher by 
the Commission, the State commission shall 
be entitled to payment out of the appropri- 
ate funds apportioned to it of the unpaid 
balance of the Federal share on account of 
such program. Such payments shall be made 
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to such official or officials or depository as 
may be designated by the State commission 
and authorized under the laws of the State 
to receive public funds of the State. 

“(G) State personnel, compensated in 
whole or in part from Federal funds re- 
ceived under this section, shall be author- 
ized, while engaged in the conduct of the 
motor carrier program, to enforce the eco- 
nomic and safety laws of the State con- 
cerning highway transportation. 

“Sec. 205b(7). TRAINING:—In order to en- 
courage training in the motor carrier en- 
forcement field, the Commission is author- 
ized to conduct training and in addition is 
authorized— 

“(A) to make continuing studies and un- 
dertake approaches, techniques, systems, 
and devices to improve motor carrier en- 
forcement; 

“(B) to provide instructional assistance to 
the States for the programs authorized un- 
der this section, and special workshops for 
the presentation and dissemination of in- 
formation resulting from special projects 
authorized by this subsection; 

“(C) to carry out a program of collection 
and dissemination of information obtained 
by the Commission or other Federal agencies, 
State and public agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or private organizations 
engaged in projects under this subsection, 
including information relating to new or im- 
proved means to enforce economic laws and 
regulations concerning highway transporta- 
tion; and 

“(D) to make grants to the national orga- 
nization of the State commissions, or other 
national organizations representing State 
governments or State officials, to pay up to 50 
per centum of the costs of providing train- 
ing to officials or employees of State com- 
missions relative to the conduct of their 
motor carrier p: f 

“Sec. 205b(8). NATIONAL MOTOR CARRIER 
ENFORCEMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE; Co- 
OPERATION — 

“(A) There is established in the Commis- 
sion a National Motor Carrier Enforcement 
Advisory Committee, composed of a Commis- 
sioner of the Commission appointed by the 
Commission, who shall be Chairman, and 20 
members appointed by the Commission, five 
of whom shall be State commissioners nom- 
inated by the national organization of the 
State commissions. The remainder of the ap- 
pointed members, having due regard for the 
purposes of this subsection, shall be selected 
from among representatives of public and 
private interests contributing to, affected by, 
or concerhed with the conduct of motor car- 
rier programs. Members of the Committee 
who are not officers or employees of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings or conferences of such Committee or 
otherwise engaged in the business of such 
Committee, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Commission, but 
not exceeding $10 per diem, including travel- 
time, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. Payments under this section 
shall not render members of the Committee 
employees or officials of the United States for 
any purpose. 

“The National Motor Carrier Enforce- 
ment Advisory Committee shall advise, con- 
sult with, and make recommendations to the 
Commission on matters relating to the activ- 
ities and functions of the Commission rela- 
tive to the conduct of motor carrier pro- 
grams. The Committee is authorized (1) to 
review training projects or programs sub- 
mitted to or recommended by it relative to 
the conduct of motor carrier programs and 
recommend to the Commission any such proj- 
ects which it believes show promise of mak- 
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ing valuable contributions to the strengthen- 
ing of such motor carrier programs in the 
public interest; and (2) review, prior to is- 
suance, regulations and standards proposed 
to be issued by order of the Commission un- 
der the provisions of subsection 205b(4) and 
205b(5) of this section and to make recom- 
mendations thereon. Such recommendations 
shall be published in connection with the 
Commission’s determination or order. 

“The National Motor Carrier Enforcement 
Advisory Committee shall meet from time to 
time as the Commission shall direct, but at 
least once a year. 

“(B) The Commission shall provide such 
staff and facilities to the National Motor 
Carrier Enforcement Advisory Committee 
from among the personnel and facilities of 
the Commission as are necessary to carry out 
the functions of the Committee. 

“(C) The Commission is authorized and 
direeted to assist, cooperate, and consult 
with other Federal departments and agen- 
cies, State and local governments, private 
industry, the national organization of the 
State commissions, and other interested par- 
ties, in order to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

Sec. 205b(9). ADMINISTRATION AND REPORT- 
ING— 

“(A) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
the Commission from enforcing any other 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to motor carriers in those States 
which have not adopted motor carrier 
programs. 

“(B) The Commission shall submit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress 
on or before January 1 of each year a report 
on the activities carried on pursuant to the 
provisions of this section during the pre- 
ceding full fiscal year and recommendations 
for future legislation, if any. 

“Sec. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.— 

“(A). For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 205a(6) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sums of $——— for the fiscal 

_ year ending June 30, 1972, $-——- for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal years such sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize. The unex- 
pended balance of sums appropriated un- 
der this section for any fiscal year shall 
remain available for expenditure during the 
next succeeding fiscal year in addition to 
amounts otherwise available to carry out 
this section in such year. 

“(B) For the purpose of carrying out 
section 205a(7) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to remain available until ex- 
pended the sums of $—— for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; and $—— for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

MOTOR CARRIER Economic Law ENFORCEMENT 
AcT— JUSTIFICATION 


The enactment of the Motor Carrier Eco- 
nomic Law Enforcement Act would provide 
Federal grants-in-aid directly to the State 
commissions in enforcing Federal and State 
economic laws. concerning highway trans- 
portation. The grants-in-aid would be paid 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the State .commissions whose enforcement 
programs meet minimum Federal standards. 
This proposed Act is similar in concept to 
the proposed Motor Carrier Safety Act de- 
scribed above. 

Furthermore the proposed Act would pro- 
vide financial assistance to further imple- 
ment Public Law 89-170 (79 Stat, . 648) 
which authorized the ICC to make coopera- 
tive agreements with the various States to 
enforce the economic laws and regulations 
of the Federal and State governments con- 
cerning highway transportation. Pursuant to 
Public Law 89-170 [49 U.S.C., Sec. 305(f) ], 
the agencies of 47 States have executed co- 
operative agreements with the ICC. 

The proposed Act is the same as the pro- 
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posed Motor Carrier Economic Law Enforce- 
ment Act of 1969 which was introduced in 
the Ninety-first Congress on S. 1921 by Sen- 
ator Magnuson (D.-Wash.), H.R. 12147 by 
Representative Rooney (D.-Pa.), and H.R. 
12268 by Representative Friedel (D.-Md.). 
Representative Rooney on February 2, 1971, 
automatically reintroduced this legislation 
in the Ninety-second Congress as H.R. 3321. 


S. 1914 


A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to require carriers by railroad to ex- 
haust certain State remedies prior to peti- 
tioning the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for relief in intrastate rate cases 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Intrastate Rail Rate Act”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (4) of section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S.C. 13(4)), is hereby further amended by 
striking the parenthetical language in the 
proviso of paragraph (4) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “(if the State au- 
thority having jurisdiction thereof shall have 
denied a petition duly filed with it by said 
carrier seeking relief regarding such rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice, in whole or in part, or shall not 
have acted finally on such petition within 
one hundred and twenty days from the pres- 
entation thereof)". 


INTRASTATE RAIL RATE ACT—JUSTIFICATION 


The Transportation Act of 1958, 72 Stat. 
570, amended Section 13(4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 U.S.C.A., Sec. 13(4)) to 
provide that a railroad may seek from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an in- 
crease in intrastate rates by alleging unjust 
discrimination against, or undue burden 
upon, interstate commerce, and that the 
ICC is required to take jurisdiction and to 
act upon the proposed rate increase “whether 
or not theretofore considered by any State 
agency or authority and without regard to 
the pendency before any State agency or au- 
thority of any proceeding relating thereto.” 

Although this provision was placed in the 
law in 1959, the railroads have apparently 
made no effort to bypass the State commis- 
sions until December 24, 1969, when approxi- 
mately 80 railroads filed a blanket petition 
with the ICC to increase the intrastate rate 
level in nine Southern States to the current 
Ex Parte No. 262 interstate level. The peti- 
tioning railroads did not await or even seek 
intrastate rate relief from the commissions 
of the nine Southern States. Intrastate 
Freight Rates and Charges in Southern 
States, 1969, Docket No. 35203. 

Accordingly, the NARUC has urged that 

the Interstate Commerce Act be amended by 
striking the parenthetical language in the 
proviso of Section 13(4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following language: 
“(if the State authority having jurisdiction 
thereof shall have denied a petition duly 
filed with it by said carrier seeking relief re- 
garding such rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice, in whole or in part, 
or shall not have acted finally on such peti- 
tion within one hundred and twenty days 
from the presentation thereof)”, 1 


*NARUC support for this amendment is 
evidenced by: the resolution adopted by the 
Executive Committee on February 25, 1970 
(NARUC Bulletin No. 14-1970, p. 12); the 
testimony on March 18, 1970, before the 
Subcommittee on Surface Transportation of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce on S. 
2355, a bill to establish an advisory commis- 
sion to make a study and report with respect 
to freight rates (NARUC Bulletin No. 18- 
1970, p. 12); and the resolution adopted by 
the Eighty-second Annual Convention on 
November 19, 1970 (NARUC Bulletin No. 48- 
1970, p. 8). 
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It is essential to the full protection of the 
consumer interest that the State commis- 
sions retain primary jurisdiction over intra- 
state rail rates. The intrastate traffic pattern 
in each State is unique and, therefore, each 
State should be permitted to continue to 
seek to maximize the abundance of low cost 
transportation of certain economically sig- 
nificant commodities within its borders in 
order to stimulate business and to promote 
the general welfare and prosperity of its citi- 
zens. ICC review in these matters should only 
be directed to a substantial disparity which 
operates as a real discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce, and Congress should leave 
appropriate discretion to the State commis- 
sions to initially deal with intrastate rates 
in relation to the general level of rates which 
the ICC has found to be fair to interstate 
commerce. 

Furthermore, retaining initial State con- 
sideration of intrastate rate cases will as- 
sure that consumers within the State, and 
especially small shippers, will have an op- 
portunity to be heard in a local forum and 
before a State commission who, through its 
day-to-day contact with local problems, is 
in the best position to judge local needs 
within the framework of the overall revenue 
requirements of the railroads. While it is 
practical for a small shipper to appear at a 
public hearing in the State capital and ver- 
bally express his views, how many small ship- 
pers can afford to employ the attorneys and 
other experts required for filing intricate 
pleadings with the ICC in Washington, D.C.? 


S. 1915 


A bill to strengthen Federal-State coopera- 
tion of environmental values while facili- 
tating construction of needed electric 
power supply facilities, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal-State Electric Power Environment- 
al Protection Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress, in furtherance of 
the national environmental policy as set 
forth in the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 (86 Stat. 852), and the national 
electric energy policy as set forth in section 
202(a) of the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C., 
Sec. 824(a)), hereby finds and declares the 
national public interest in the environment, 
the interest of interstate commerce, the in- 
terest of public and private investors in elec- 
tric utility facilities, and the interest of con- 
sumers of electric energy require: 

(a) That bulk power supply facilities 
adequate to the Nation’s need for a reli- 
able electric power supply be constructed 
upon a timely basis, and in a manner con- 
sonant with the preservation of important 
environmental values and wise comprehen- 
sive use of the Nation’s air, land, and water 
resources for all beneficial purposes, public 
and private; 

(b) That in order to avoid undue delays in 
the construction of needed bulk power sup- 
ply facilities and to provide for full and 
timely consideration of environmental con- 
sequences well in advance of such construc- 
tion, all of the Nation’s electric entities 
should be required to engage in adequate 
long-range planning, and that certifying 
agencies be established for the preconstruc- 
tion review of bulk power supply facility 
sites and all related bulk power supply facili- 
ties; 

(c) That the siting of bulk power plants 
and high-voltage transmission lines be 
treated as a significant aspect of land use 
planning in which all environmental, eco- 
nomic, and technical issues with respect to 
a bulk power supply project at the State 
or regional level should be resolved in an 
integrated fashion; 

(a) That Federal, reigonal, and State 
governmental authorities be authorized and 
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empowered to act expeditiously in coordinat- 
ing reviews to assure protection of environ- 
mental values and certifying the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of bulk 
power supply facilities, all to the end of 
assuring for the Nation an adequate and 
reliable supply of electric power through 
a balanced and comprehensive use of the 
Nation’s air, land, and water resources for 
all beneficial purposes, public and private; 

(e) That long-range planning be carried 
out through the electric reliability councils 
voluntarily established on regional and na- 
tional bases and open to all systems com- 
prising the various component parts of 
the electric utility industry, investor own- 
ed, publicly owned, and cooperatively owned, 
and by participation of these councils in 
the work of the Federal Power Commission 
under section 202(a) of the Federal Power 
Act (16 U.S.C. 824a(a)); and 

(f) That a program be undertaken by the 
Federal Government to assist in the de- 
velopment of new approaches or methods of 
locating or grouping bulk power supply 
facilities within particular geographic areas, 
at surface or subsurface levels, or in con- 
junction with the location of physical facili- 
ties used in other types of energy, trans- 
portation, or communications services which 
may be available to the general public 
through public or private suppliers. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act: 

(a) “Electric entity” means any individual 
or corporation which owns or operates bulk 
power supply facilities, or plans to own or 
operate such facilities, however organized or 
owned, whether investor owned, publicly 
owned, or cooperatively owned, including a 
“State” or a “municipality” as defined in 
section 3(6) and 3(7) of the Federal Power 
Act (16 U.S.C., Sec. 796), but not the United 
States or an agency, authority, or instru- 
mentality thereof, or any corporation which 
directly or indirectly is wholly owned by the 
United States, its agencies, authorities, or 
instrumentalities; 

(b) “Federal electric entity” means the 
United States, an agency, authority, or in- 
strumentality thereof, or any corporation 
which directly or indirectly is wholly owned 
by the United States, its agencies, authori- 
ties, or instrumentalities, which owns or 
operates bulk power supply facilities or plans 
to own or operate such facilities; 

(c) “Bulk power supply facilities” means 
electric generating equipment and associ- 
ated facilities designed for, or capable of, 
operation at a capacity of 300,000 kilowatts 
or more, or any sizable additions thereto 
as defined by the appropriate certifying 
agency, or electric transmission lines and 
associated facilities designed for, or capable 
of, operation at a nominal voltage of 230 
kilovolts or more, between phase conductors 
for alternating current or between poles for 
direct current, or any sizable additions there- 
to as defined by the appropriate certifying 
agency, except that any facilities subject to 
licensing pursuant to part I of the Federal 
Power Act (16 U.S.C. Secs. 792-823), shall 
not be subject to the provisions of sections 
6 and 8(c) of this Act; 

(d) “Federal certifying agency” means the 
Federal Power Commission or the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission if desig- 
nated by the Federal Power Commission with 
respect to nuclear facilities falling within 
the definition of bulk power supply facilities; 

(e) “State or regional certifying agency” 
means the State or regional agency, authority 
or other entity authorized and empowered 
to carry out the responsibilities provided for 
in this Act within the State or States af- 
fected; 

(f) “Regional” means the governments of 
two or more States; 

(g) “State joint board” means a certify- 
ing agency authorized and empowered to 
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carry out the responsibilities provided for 
in this Act within the State or States af- 
fected; 

(h) “National organization of the State 
commissions” means the national organiza- 
tion of the State commissions referred to in 
sections 202(b) and 205(f) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. Secs. 
802(b), 305(g)); 

(i) “State commission” means the regu- 
latory agency of the State having jurisdic- 
tion to regulate rates and charges for the 
sale of electric energy to consumers within 
the State, or if no such regulatory agency 
exists, the Governor of the State; 

(J) “State commissioner” means a mem- 
ber of the regulatory agency of the State 
having jurisdiction to regulate rates and 
charges for the sale of electric energy to con- 
sumers within the State, or if no such regu- 
latory agency exists, the Governor of the 
State or his designee; and 

(k) “Commencement of construction” 
means any clearing of the land, excavation, 
or other substantial action that would ad- 
versely affect the natural environment of 
the site or route but does not include 
changes desirable for the temporary use of 
the land for public recreational uses, neces- 
sary borings to determine foundation con- 
ditions or other preconstruction monitoring 
to establish background information related 
to the suitability of the site or to the pro- 
tection of environmental values. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each electric entity and Fed- 
eral electric entity shall prepare annually its 
long-range plans for bulk power supply 
facilities pursuant to guidelines established 
by the Federal] Power Commission within 
ninety days after enactment hereof, upon the 
advice of interested Federal and State 
agencies and the national organization of 
the State commissions, These plans may be 
part of a single regional plan and shall— 

(1) describe the general location, size, and 
type of all bulk power supply facilities to be 
owned or operated by such entity and whose 
construction is projected to commence dur- 
ing the ensuing ten years, together with an 
identification of all existing facilities to be 
removed from utility service during such 
period or upon completion of construction 
of such bulk power supply facilities; 

(2) identify the location of tentative sites 
for the construction of future powerplants 
as defined in section 3(c), including an in- 
ventory of sites for all plants on which con- 
struction is to be commenced in the suc- 
ceeding five years, and the general location 
of the routes of transmission lines as defined 
in section 3(c), and indicate the relation- 
ship of the planned sites, routes, and facil- 
ities thereon to environmental values and 
describe how potential adverse effects on 
such values will be avoided or minimized; 

(3) reflect and describe such entity’s ef- 
forts to coordinate the bulk power supply 
facility plans identified therein with those 
of the other entities so as to provide a co- 
ordinated regional plan for meeting the 
electric power needs of the region; 

(4) reflect and describe such entity's ef- 
forts to involve environmental protection 
and land-use planning agencies in their 
planning process so as to identify and mini- 
mize environmental problems at the earliest 
possible stage in the planning process; and 

(5) supply such additional information as 
the Federal certifying agency upon the ad- 
vice of interested Federal and State agencies 
and the national organization of the State 
commissions may from time to time prescribe 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Each electric entity and the Federal 
electric entity, shall give initia] public no- 
tice of its plans referred to in subsection 
(a), by filing annually a copy of such plans, 
together with its projections of demand for 
electricity that the facilities would meet, 
with the appropriate certifying agency, with 
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the Federal Power Commission and the En 
vironmental Protection Agency, and with 
such other affected Federal, State, regional, 
and local governmental authorities, and citi- 
zens’ environmental protection and resource 
planning groups requesting such plans. 

Sec. 5. (a) The several States, within 
twenty-four months from the date of enact- 
ment hereof, may designate or establish a 
decisionmaking agency at the State or re- 
gional level, which may be an existing or 
newly created agency, for the certification of 
sites and related bulk power supply facili- 
ties of any electric entity. These State or 
regional certifying agencies shall be desig- 
nated or established and administered in 
accordance with the requirements of this 


State or regional certifying agency shall pro- 
vide for participation in its decisionmaking 
processes by environmental protection, nat- 
ural resource, and planning components of 
the State government or governments in- 
volved, and provide for participation also by 
components of such governments having re- 
sponsibility with respect to provision of elec- 
tric power service. Such agency may also 
provide for participation by members of the 
public. 

(b) The Governor of each State which des- 
ignates or establishes such a decisionmaking 
agency and procedures, either as a State or 
regional entity, shall notify the Federal cer- 
tifying agency of that fact, and thereupon 
the Federal certifying agency, if it finds such 
authorities and procedures to be in accord 
with the requirements of this Act, shall issue 
& certificate of qualification of procedure 
with respect to each such State, which cer- 
tificate shall be revoked by the Federal certi- 
fying agency if the State or regional certify- 
ing agency fails to abide by said require- 
ments, but unless revoked, shall constitute 
conclusive evidence of its authority to exer- 
cise the provisions of section 6 hereof, for 
such period as the certificate remains effec- 
tive. 

(c) If, within twenty-four months from 
the date of enactment hereof, a decision- 
making agency and procedures are not 
designated or established for the certification 
of sites and related bulk power supply facili- 
ties within one or more of the several States, 
and qualified in the manner as set forth in 
subsection (b), or if such certificate of quali- 
fication of procedure is later revoked, the 
State joint board for the power pool area 
involved, as determined by the Federal Power 
Commission, shall have exclusive authority 
to issue a certificate of site and facility with 
respect to any bulk power supply facility of 
any electric entity within any said State or 
States. With respect to each such State the 
authority of such State joint board shall 
continue until such State or States have 
qualified pursuant to subsection (b) hereof. 
Any proceedings for the certification of sites 
and bulk power facilities which are pend- 
ing before such State joint board on the 
date of issuance of any certificate of qualifi- 
cation of procedure by the Federal certifying 
agency shall continue to be pi sub- 
ject to the authority of such State joint 
board and shall require its certificate before 
construction shall commence, except that the 
State joint board may in its discretion trans- 
fer such proceeding to the appropriate State 
or regional certifying agency. 

(d) The Federal certifying agency, prior to 
denying or revoking a certificate of qualifica- 
tion of procedure in respect to matters 
arising under subsection (b), shall consult 
with the Governor or Governors of the State 
or States involved, informing each of the 
particular respects in which the State or 
regional certifying agency’s authorities or 
procedures fail to comply with the require- 
ments of this Act, and shall afford each State 
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affected a reasonable time to respond and to 
make appropriate changes. 

(e) Any State dissatisfied with the action 
of the Federal certifying agency denying or 
revoking a certificate of qualification of pro- 
cedure as referred to in subsection (b) may 
appeal to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located, 
with service of the summons and notice of 
appeal at any place within the United States, 
and the court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the agency, to set it aside 
in whole or in part, and for good cause 
shown, to remand the case to the agency for 
further deliberation: Provided, That any 
judgment of the court shall be subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. Upon the filing of an appeal, the Clerk 
of the Court of Appeals shall forthwith 
transmit a copy of the notice to the Federal 
certifying agency, which agency thereupon 
shall file with the court the record upon 
which the appealed action was entered, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing by the agency 
of the record, the jurisdiction of the court 
shall be exclusive. 

(f) A State joint board, under the provi- 
sions of this Act, shall be composed solely of 
one State commissioner from each State, 
within all or part of the region, nominated 
by the State commission and appointed by 
the Federal Power Commission. Each State 
commission shall certify to the Federal Power 
Commission the name, title, and address of 
its nominee. A substitution of membership 
upon a board from any State may be made at 
any time by the nomination by the State 
commission of a successor and his appoint- 
ment by the Federal Power Commission. If 
a State commission shall fail to nominate a 
member, in the original constitution of the 
board or to fill a vacancy therein, the board 
shall be constituted, or shall continue to 
function, without a member from such State 
until such time, if ever, as such a member 
shall be nominated and appointed as pro- 
vided above. Each member of the board shall 
have one yote. The chairman of the board 
shall be elected by the members of the board 
and shall serve at their pleasure. All deci- 
sions of the board shall be by majority vote. 
The Federal Power Commission, if requested 
by the board, shall designate an examiner to 
advise with and assist the board in the 
handling of any proceedings before it. The 
Federal Power Commission, if requested by 
the board, shall provide the board from 
among the personnel and facilities of the 
Commission such staff and facilities as are 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
board. In conducting hearings, each board 
shall be vested with the same rights, duties, 
powers, and jurisdiction as are vested in a 
hearing examiner when designated by the 
Commission to hold a hearing. The members 
of the joint board when administering the 
provisions of this Act shall be reimbursed by 
the Commission for their reasonable travel 
and subsistence expenses. A board shall meet 
from time to time as the chairman of the 
board shall direct by the giving of reason- 
able advance notice. A majority of the mem- 
bers of a board shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 6. (a) Effective twenty-four months 
from the date of the enactment hereof, no 
electric entity shall commence to construct 
or begin operation of bulk power supply 
facilities within a State or States, unless it 
has obtained from each such State or States 
a certificate of site and facility with respect to 
those facilities, issued by each qualified State 
or regional certifying agency and no Federal 
electric entity shall commence to construct 
or begin operation of bulk power supply fa- 
cilities unless it has obtained from the Fed- 
eral certifying agency a certificate of site 
and facility with respect to those facilities. 
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If after twenty-four months from date of en- 
actment hereof, there is no qualified State or 
regional certifying agency in one or more of 
the several States, no electric entity shall 
commence to construct or begin operation of 
bulk power supply facilities within said State 
or States unless there shall have been ob- 
tained from the appropriate State joint board 
such a certificate of site and facility with 
respect to such bulk power supply facilities 
to be constructed or operated within said 
State or States by any such electric entity. 
Such facilities shall be constructed, operated, 
and maintained in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the certificate. Applications 
for certificates for bulk power facilities al- 
ready under construction on the effective 
date of this subsection shall be filed promptly 
with the appropriate certifying agency, and 
certificates shall be granted for any applica- 
tion showing a sizable investment applicable 
only to the site which is the subject of the 
application on the effective date of this sub- 
section, as defined by the appropriate cer- 
tifying agency, solely on a showing that all 
permits or licenses required when construc- 
tion in fact commenced had been obtained. 
Operation of any bulk power facilities whose 
construction had commenced on or before 
the effective date of this subsection may 
commence prior to certification if a timely 
decision has not been made, subject to any 
reasonable actions or conditions that may 
be later required by the appropriate certify- 
ing body. No certificate is required for bulk 
power facilities already in operation on said 
effective date, but such certificates are re- 
quired for sizable additions thereto as de- 
fined by the appropriate certifying body. 

(b) All applications by any electric entity 
for a certificate of site and facility from a 
State or regional certifying agency or State 
joint board or by a Federal electric entity 
from a Federal certifying agency shall be 
filed with the certifying agency not less than 
one year prior to the planned date of com- 
mencement of construction of the affected 
bulk power supply facilities and such plans 
may be subject to reasonable modification 
during the period of review. As a prerequisite 
to such filing, the electric entity or Federal 
electric entity shall have complied with the 
provisions of section 4 hereof; and with re- 
spect to powerplants and transmission line 
routes, except for good cause shown, shall 
have complied with the requirement that 
the site selected is from among those sites 
in the electric entity’s or Federal electric 
entity's five-year inventory of sites approved 
by the relevant agency pursuant to section 
8(c) hereof and that it will utilize the general 
transmission line routes identified in the 
electric entity’s or Federal electric entity's 
long-range plans. 

(c) It is the intent of Congress that any 
certifying agency shall complete action on 
each application filed pursuant to the au- 
thority of this Act within the one-year period 
prior to construction as provided under the 
procedures of subsection (b). For a period 
of forty-eight months from the date of en- 
actment hereof, any of the provisions of 
section 6 may be waived by the certifying 
agency in respect to filed applications of elec- 
tric entities and Federal electric entities for 
good cause shown. Compliance with the pro- 
cedures of Section 4 hereof in respect to 
planning and filing requirements shall con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of timely dis- 
closure of construction plans in support of 
petitions for expeditious proceedings in- 
volving the bulk power supply facilities in all 
courts and administrative agencies of the 
United States and of the several States. 

(d) The provisions of section 5 and sub- 
section (a) of this section notwithstanding, 
any electric entity may petition the Federal 
certifying agency for a certificate of site and 
facility based upon the entity’s showing to 
that agency of a failure of a State or region- 
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al certifying agency or agencies or a State 
joint board to act upon a timely or conclu- 
sive basis with respect to any application of 
such electric entity for a State or regional 
certification which has been on file for a 
period in excess of one year; and that as a 
result thereof the public interest in an 
adequate and reliable regional bulk power 
supply imperatively and unavoidably re- 
quires a decision with respect to such certi- 
fication. The Federal Power Commission 
shall prescribe by regulation the facts nec- 
essary to constitute the basis of such show- 
ing, giving due consideration to the effect 
upon adequacy and reliability of electric 
supply of the lack of timely, or of inconclu- 
sive, action by the State or States concerned. 
Such applications shall be referred to the 
Federal Power Commission, and if it makes 
a finding, upon the advice of the interested 
Federal agencies, that adequate and reliable 
regional bulk power supply will be mate- 
rially impaired by reason of the fact that a 
State or States have failed to act upon 
a timely or conclusive basis after the ex- 
piration of a period of one year from the 
date the application is filed, the Federal 
certifying agency shall, effective upon the 
date of such finding, have jurisdiction to 
act in these circumstances, removing from 
the State or States concerned any basis upon 
which to proceed further in respect of State, 
regional, or State joint board certification of 
the affected bulk power supply facilities. The 
Federal certifying agency shall accord prior- 
ity to all petitions for certificates of site 
and facility filed under this subsection and 
shall resolve them in accordance with the 
provisions of section 7. 

Sec. 7. (@) The certifying agencies are 
hereby empowered and authorized, pursuant 
to section 6 hereof, to issue certificates of 
site and facility for bulk power supply fa- 
cilities, if such agencies find, after having 
considered available alternatives, that the 
use of the site or route will not unduly im- 
pair important environmental values and 
will be reasonably necessary to meet electric 
power needs, or otherwise to deny such cer- 
tificates if the applicant fails to conform 
with the requirements of this Act. The 
judgment of the certifying agency shall be 
conclusive on all questions of siting, land- 
use, State air and water quality standards, 
public convenience and necessity, esthetics, 
and any other State or local requirements 
but the certificates shall be granted only 
after the appropriate certifying agency has 
ascertained that all applicable Federal 
standards, permits, or licenses haye been 
satisfied or obtained. The certificates shall 
show acceptance thereof by the applicant 
and mt to comply with the require- 
ments of this Act including a showing of 
the applicant’s action to meet the objectives 
of section 202(a) of the Federal Power Act 
(16 U.S.C., 824a (a) ), regarding reliability and 
adequacy of electric service. 

(b) In the consideration of applications 
for certificates of site and facility, the cer- 
tifying agency shall assure full public re- 
view and adequate consideration of all en- 
vironmental values, including the impact on 
adjacent States, and other relevant factors 
bearing on whether the objectives of this 
Act would be best served by the issuance of 
the certificate. In the issuance of such cer- 
tificates the certifying agency may impose 
such reasonable terms and conditions as it 
deems necessary. Such certificates, when is- 
sued, shall be final and subject only to judi- 
cial review. 

Serc. 8. Each certifying agency is hereby em- 
powered, authorized, and directed— 

(a) To review and comment on the long- 
range plans prepared and filed pursuant to 
section 4 hereof and make the information 
contained therein readily available to the 
general public and interested governmental 
agencies. 
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(b) To compile and publish each year a de- 
scription of the proposed powerplant sites 
and general locations of transmission line 
routes within its respective jurisdiction as 
identified in the long-range plans of the elec- 
tric entities and Federal electric entities pur- 
suant to section 4(a) (2), identifying the lo- 
cation of such sites and the approximate 
year when construction is expected to com- 
mence and to make such information readily 
available to the general public, to each news- 
paper of daily or weekly circulation within 
the area affected by the proposed site, and 
to other interested Federal, State, and local 
agencies. 

(c) To conduct public hearings with re- 
spect to any proposed power plant sites 
identifled five years in advance of construc- 
tion and to decide whether or not any such 
sites should be approved for inclusion in the 
electric entity’s five-year inventory of sites. 
The basis for such decision shall be whether 
or not construction of any plant at the pro- 
posed site would unduly impair important 
environmental values. It is contemplated 
that any such hearings on the site itself 
will be held promptly after the site is identi- 
fied. 

(d) Upon the receipt of an application for 
a certificate of site and facility pursuant to 
section 6 hereof, to publish a notice in each 
newspaper of daily or weekly circulation serv- 
ing the affected area which describes the 
location of the facilities (power plant and 
transmission lines) and other pertinent de- 
tails concerning the facilities, and which pro- 
vides the date of the public hearing thereon 
which shall be held prior to the issuance of 
the certificate of site and facility applied 
for. 

(e) To require such information from elec- 
tric entities and Federal electric entities as 
it deems necessary to accompany applications 
for Certificates of Site and Facility and to 
assist in the conduct of hearings and any in- 
vestigations or studies it may undertake. 

(t) To conduct any studies or investiga- 
tions which it deems necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(g) To issue such rules and regulations, 
after public notice and opportunity for com- 
ment, as may be required to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. An electric entity holding a Certifi- 
eate of Site and Facility as referred to in 
Section 6, and which cannot acquire by con- 
tract, or is unable to agree with the indi- 
vidual, corporation, or other owner (other 
than the United States Government), of 
property as to compensation to be paid for 
the necessary rights-of-way or other prop- 
erty to construct, operate, and maintain the 
certified bulk power supply facilities, may 
acquire the same by the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
such property may be located, or in the State 
courts. In any proceeding brought in the 
district court of the United States, the peti- 
tioner may file with the petition or at any 
time before judgment a declaration of taking 
in the manner and with the consequences 
provided by sections 258a, 258b, and 258d of 
title 40, United States Code, and the peti- 
tioner shall be subject to all of the provisions 
of said section which are applicable to the 
United States when it files a declaration of 
taking hereunder. 

Sec. 10. (a) The consent of the Congress 
is hereby given to two or more States to 
negotiate and enter into agreemenits or com- 

not in conflict with any law or treaty 
of the United States for cooperative effort 
and mutual assistance in certificating sites 
and related bulk power supply facilities of 
electric entities, for the enforcement of their 
Tespective laws thereon, and for the estab- 
lishment of such authorities or agencies, 
joint or otherwise, as they may deem desir- 
able for implementing such agreements or 
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compacts. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this section is expressly reserved. 

(b) It is the intent of Congress to en- 
counage cooperation among the various State 
and regional certifying agencies in the plan- 
ning of bulk power facilities and in their 
review of applications for certificates of site 
and facility including the establishment of 
cooperative procedures and joint actions by 
the several States, and also to encourage 
compacts between the States to coordinate 
and resolve environmental considerations 
which affect bulk power supply facilities. 

Sec. 11. Each State or regional certifying 
body qualified pursuant to a certificate of 
qualification of procedure, each State joint 
board, and the Federal certifying agency are 
hereby authorized to assess and collect fees, 
including filing fees, in a just and equitable 
manner from every electric entity and Fed- 
eral electric entity operating within the 
jurisdiction of the legal authorities and pro- 
cedures of said agency, such assessment and, 
collection to be in an amount not in excess 
of the cost of administration of the qualified 
agency's certification program, including the 
cost of all necessary studies and the cost of 
personnel. 

Sec, 12. The Federal certifying agency, in 
cooperation with other interested Federal 
agencies and the electric power industry, is 
authorized to develop a coordinated pro- 
gram of studies of new and evolving siting 
concepts relative to bulk power supply fa- 
cilities in consultation with interested State, 
regional, and local governmental authorities, 
the national organization of the State com- 
missions and the electric entities. The Fed- 
eral agencies shall make public the results 
of their studies. 

Sec, 13. All departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government are authorized to 
cooperate with the certifying agencies so as 
to foster and fully effectuate the purposes 
of this Act. Those departments and agencies 
are authorized to make available to the 
various certifying agencies, staff experts, in- 
formation and technical assistance upon re- 
quest. Upon request of one or more States for 
& study of the environmental considerations 
affecting bulk power supply in its or their 
region, or the regional impact of any specific 
proposed bulk power supply facility, appro- 
priately directed to a Federal department or 
agency, said department or agency is au- 
thorized to undertake such study in coopera- 
tion with other interested Federal, State, and 
local agencies and make its findings avail- 
able to all concerned. 

Sec. 14. The orders or decisions of the 
Federal certifying agency and of each State 
joint board pursuant to this Act shall be 
subject to review pursuant to the provisions 
of sections 701-706 of title 5, United States 
Code. The orders and decisions of the State 
or regional certifying agencies pursuant to 
this Act shall be subject to review pursuant 
to applicable State law. 

Sec. 16. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall in no way alter or affect the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity or the requirements of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 852), 
except that the detailed statements required 
by section 102(2)(c) thereof, where the cer- 
tifying agency has followed a substantially 
comparable procedure, shall not be required 
for any Federal actions with respect to bulk 
power supply facilities which require a cer- 
tificate of site and facility pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of this Act. 

(b) Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to relieve any present or future re- 
quirement arising from any Federal law, 
which may be applicable to any natural per- 
son, artificial person, or interest of govern- 
ment, Federal or State, or to affect in any 
way the authority of the Atomic Energy 
Commission under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, or the Federal Power Com- 
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mission under the Federal Power Act of 1935, 
as amended. 

Sec. 17. (a) Whoever— 

(1) without first obtaining a certificate of 
site and facility, commences to construct a 
bulk power supply facility after twenty-four 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act; or 

(2) having first obtained a certificate of 
site and facility, constructs, operates, or 
maintains a bulk power facility other than 
in compliance with the certificate; or 

(3) causes any of the aforementioned acts 
to occur; shall be liable to a civil penalty 
of not more than $10,000 for each violation 
or for each day of a continuing violation. 
The penalty shall be recoverable in a civil 
suit brought by the Attorney General on be- 
half of the United States in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the defendant is located or for the District 
of Columbia. 

(b) Whoever knowingly and willfully vio- 
lates subsection (a) shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 for each violation or for each 
day of a continuing violation, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

(c) In addition to any penalty provided 
in subsection (a) or (b), whenever the Fed- 
eral certifying agency determines that a per- 
son is violating or is about to violate any of 
the provisions of this section, the agency 
shall refer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral who may bring a civil action on behalf 
of the United States in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
defendant is located or for the District of 
Columbia to enjoin the violation and to en- 
force the Act or an order or certificate issued 
hereunder, and upon a proper showing a 
permanent or preliminary injunction or tem- 
porary restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. 


FEDERAL-STATE ELECTRIC Power ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION ACT—JUSTIFICATION 


Our country is continuing to experience 
an exponential growth in the demand for 
energy. For the power demands expected in 
1990, the electric industry alone faces instal- 
lation of nearly one billion kilowatts of new 
generating capacity during the next two dec- 
ades. 

This expansion of generating capacity is 
roughly equal to quadrupling the Nation’s 
present electric generating facilities. The 
1990 plan will be three times that of the 
1971 plant, producing nearly six trillion kilo- 
watt hours. 

The demand for electric power has been 
doubling about every 10 years? Per capita 
consumption has recently been increasing 
about five times as fast as population? while 
in the past 100 years the population has 
tripled but energy consumption has increased 
15 times.” * 

By 1990, electric utilities must add 200,000 
circuit miles of new bulk transmission facili- 
ties, with about half expected to be extra- 
high-voltage lines requiring rights-of-way 
of 200 feet or more. The land requirements 
for these facilities is impressive—more than 
3 million acres, or 4,850 square miles, equal 
to a right-of-way two miles wide spanning 
the Nation from New York to Los Angeles. 

It is not difficult to foresee how painful 
will be the reconciliation between utility 
transmission needs and the public desire 
for a visually pleasant and uncluttered en- 
vironment. 

The planning decisions relating to power 
plant siting and transmission line routing 
and right-of-way acquisitions are inextric- 
ably involved in the future reliability of 
bulk power supply. Reliability suffers when 
environmental factors cause indecision on 
the part of utility planners and, as a con- 
sequence, delay the start of construction of 
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generating capacity and the completion of 
transmission facilities. 

A particularly troublesome aspect of utility 
system planning is the present structure of 
environmental safeguards which require util- 
ity systems to obtain a whole array of li- 
censes, permits, and approvals on the local 
and State levels, sometimes as many as 30 or 
more, before all legal restraints to plant con- 
struction can be removed. If environmental 
problems are to be cleared expeditiously and 
fairly to all concerned, a new procedure must 
be established to centralize and to simplify 
the acts of licensing and appeal through 
which the public exercises its rights to a 
visually pleasant and a healthy environment 
and to do this without frustrating utility 
expansion programs. 

In an effort to resolve these growing diffi- 
culties, a majority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the leadership of Chairman 
John N. Nassikas prepared legislation which 
was introduced on October 1, 1970, in the 
Ninety-first Congress as S, 4421, a bill pro- 
posing the Electric Power Environmental 
Policy Act of 1970. The Administration on 
February 10, 1971, forwarded to the Congress 
for introduction a similar bill entitled the 
“Power Plant Siting Act of 1971" which was 
intended to implement a part of the Presi- 
dent’s Environmental Program Message of 
February 8, 1971. NARUC Bulletin No. 7- 
1971, p. 17. 

The letter of transmittal for the Adminis- 
tration’s legislation stated that it ‘will pro- 
vide the nation with a coordinated system 
of state, regional and federal certifying 
agencies to assure that all substantive envi- 
ronmental protection requirements are met 
before power plants and transmission lines 
can be built. It would also assure that if 
these environmental concerns are satisfied 
construction could proceed in a timely fash- 
ion to meet the nation’s growing needs for 
electric power.” 

The Administration's letter further stated 
that the legislation included the following 
provisions: 

“Requires the nation’s electric utilities to 
engage in long-range planning and to pre- 
pare and publish general plans for their sys- 
tem expansions at least ten years in advance 
of construction. 

“Provides that each state or region may 
establish a decision-making body that will 
review alternatives in order to assure that 
optimum sites for power plants and large 
transmission lines are selected, and will as- 
sure, prior to construction, that adequate 
environmental protection for features will be 
employed. 

“Provides that if a state or region fails 
to establish such a decision-making body in 
accordance with federal guidelines, then the 
federal government would exercise the review 
and approval responsibility until such time 
as a decision-making body is established on 
a state or regional level. 

“Requires that proposed power plant sites 
and general locations of transmission line 
routes be disclosed at least five years prior to 
construction and that public hearings on 
the plant sites be held at that time. Detailed 
applications for construction of power plants 
and transmission lines must be filed at least 
two years in advance and a public hearing 
held in which all interested persons can par- 
ticipate. 

“Provides that the decision of the state or 
regional power plant siting body shall be 
conclusive on all matters of state or local 
law and thus consolidates the various ap- 
provals now required at the state and local 
level. 

“Applies the foregoing requirements to all 
bulk power facilities regardless of ownership 
except that small plants and lower voltage 
transmission lines would be exempt.” 

A basic difference between the two propos- 
als is that the FPC would be the primary 
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“Federal certifying agency” under the FPC 
bill, and the President would designate the 
“Federal certifying agency” under the Ad- 
ministration’s bill. The President has stated 
his intention to designate the proposed De- 
partment of Natural Resources. If this De- 
partment is not created, the President would 
probably designate the Department of the 
Interior or the Environmental Protection 
Agency as the certifying agency. 

Although this legislation provides a role 
for State agencies, it nevertheless is not as 
meaningful as the role which would be af- 
forded by the employment of the State joint 
board concept as reflected in the NARUC 
proposed Federal-State Electric Power Relia- 
bility and Scenic Conservation Act of 1969 
which was introduced in the Ninety-first 
Congress [S. 1916 by Magnuson (D.-Wash.); 
H.R. 9429 by Friedel (D.-Md.)]. 81st NARUC 
Annual Convention Proceedings, pp. 162-171 
(1969). 

The joint board concept is also reflected in 
the draft bill proposing new electric power 
reliability legislation which was transmitted 
by Commissioner John Carver of the Federal 
Power Commission on June 15, 1970, to 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson of the Senate 
Commerce Committee and Chairman Torbert 
H. Macdonald of the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Commissioner Carver, in his transmittal 
letter, said he was acting as an individual 
member of the FPC and not for the Com- 
mission. 

He said the purpose of the bill is “to put a 
premium on the resolution of bottlenecks 
to construction.” The main features of the 
bill are: 

(1) Jurisdiction would be granted to the 
FPC to issue certificates of public conveni- 
ence and necessity for EHV lines and fossil- 
fired power plants, but jurisdiction would 
have to be asked for by a regional reliability 
council; and 

(2) The traditional process of an FPC ex- 
aminer’s decision and review by the Com- 
mission would not be used in reviewing ap- 
plications for these facilities. Instead, review 
would be by a joint board made up of FPC 
and State representatives. NARUC Bulletin 
No. 28-1970, p. 2. 

The Carver proposal has not been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

The proposed legislation set forth below is 
similar to the Administration's bill. The 
chief distinctions between the two are that: 

(1) Under the proposed NARUC bill a State 
joint board for the power pool region in- 
volved would act as the “certifying agency” 
in the absence of a qualified “state or re- 
gional certifying agency”, whereas under the 
Administration’s bill a Federal agency would 
act as the “certifying agency” in such cir- 
cumstances; 

(2) Under the proposed NARUC bill the 
FPC would be the primary “Federal certify- 
ing agency" while under the Administration's 
bill this function would be performed by 
some other Federal agency; and 

(3) Under the proposed NARUC bill the 
certifying agencies would not be bound by 
Federal guidelines of the nature proposed by 
section 9 of the Administration's bill. 

The enactment of the proposed NARUC bill 
would afford immediate protection to the 
public in the preservation of environmental 
values with the decisions being made by offi- 
cials close to the problems. The joint board 
concept would not override State authority, 
but would stimulate the exercise of that au- 
thority by inducing the legislatures, which 
have not yet done so, to enact appropriate 
enabling legislation. 

The joint board concept proposed here is 
similar to the joint boards now provided for 
in Part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
concerning the regulation of motor carriers. 
49 U.S.C., Sec. 305. The joint board proce- 
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dure has worked successfully in motor car- 
rier regulation since 1935 and has signifi- 
cantly strengthened Federal-State relations, 
Accordingly, the joint board concept should 
be applied to the regulation of the electric 
E S under the terms of the following 
ill, 
FOOTNOTES 

1 Report Drajt, Interagency Power Plant 
Siting Study Group, Office of Science and 
Technology, I-5. 

2 Ibid, 

* U.S. Energy Policies—The End Oj An Era, 
an address by S. David Freeman, Director, 
Energy Policy Staff, Office of Science and 
Technology, before the Northwest Public 


Power Association Nuclear Symposium, Seat- 
tle, Washington, November 13, 1970, page 5. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


8.1113 


At the request of Mr. Baker, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1113, concerning technological problems 
associated with air pollution, and other 
related problems. 

S. 1316 


At the request of Mr. CurTtIS, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1316, to 
increase from 50 to 80 per centum the 
amount that may be paid as the Federal 
Government's share of the costs of any 
cooperative meat inspection program 
carried out by any State under such sec- 
tion. 

S, 1782 

At the request of Mr. Currts, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1782, to 
exempt certain farm vehicles and farm 
vehicle drivers from the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


5. 1699 


At the request of Mr. MAGNUSON, 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. RIBICOFF) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1699, the Environmental 
Financing Act of 1971. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND, Mr, President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 26, 1971, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Solomon Blatt, Jr., of South Carolina, 
to be U.S. district judge for the district 
of South Carolina, vice Donald Stuart 
Russell, elevated. 

Robert F. Chapman, of South Carolina, 
to be US. district judge for the district 
of South Carolina, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

Warren H. Young, of the Virgin Is- 
lands, to be a judge of the district court of 
the Virgin Islands for a term of 8 years, 
vice a new position created by Public 
Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 
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At the indicated place and time per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 


Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


THE RIGHTS OF NEW ENGLAND 
LOBSTERMEN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have learn- 
ed through press accounts that a meet- 
ing today between United States and 
Soviet fishermen off Nantucket was de- 
scribed as “reasonably successful” by 
Donald McKernan of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The State Department should be com- 
mended for pressing forward with this 
session and for vigorously informing the 
Soviets of our position on the question of 
the rights of fixed gear lobstermen. 

It appears the session opened up new 
and important avenues of communica- 
tion between our fishermen and the 
Soviets. 

It is my hope that the State Depart- 
ment and the Coast Guard will continue 
to maintain a most vigilant watch over 
this situation and be vigorous in protect- 
ing the rights of all American fishermen. 

The owner of one fleet of American 
lobster boats claims more than $100,000 
damage in recent days from Soviet har- 
rassment. It is imperative that the ac- 
curacy of these claims be verified speed- 
ily and, if they are accurate, that our 
Government press the Soviet Govern- 
ment for full compensation to our fisher- 
men for the damages they have suffered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


morrow, immediately following recogni- 
tion of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
tomorrow the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PENDING QUESTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) , as modified. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the program for tomorrow is 
as follows: The Senate will convene at 
12 o’clock noon. Immediately following 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes, 
following which the unfinished business 
will be laid before the Senate. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment offered by 
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the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), amendment 
No. 76, as modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. The manager of the 
bill will be ready to vote tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.), the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 20, 1971, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 19 (legislative day of May 
18), 1971: 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science for the terms indi- 
cated, new positions, 

For a term expiring July 19, 1971: 

Andrew A. Aines, of Virginia. 

Catherine D. Scott, of the District of 
Columbia. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1972: 

Martin Goland, of Texas. 

Louis A. Lerner, of Tilinots. 

Charles A. Perlik, Jr., of Virginia. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1973: 

John G. Kemeny, of New Hampshire. 

Bessie B. Moore, of Arkansas. 

Alfred R. Zipf, of California. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1974: 

Joseph Becker, of Maryland. 

Carlos A, Cuadra, of California. 

John E. Velde, Jr., of Illinois. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1975: 

W. O. Baker, of New Jersey. 

Frederick Burkhardt, of New York. 

Leslie W. Dunlap, of Iowa. 
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THEIR SHIRTS ARE NOT BROWN 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to include in the RECORD of 
today an article written by Maj. Gen. 
Ferd L. Davis, adjustant general of the 
National Guard in North Carolina, pub- 
lished in the March 12, 1971, edition of 
the New York Times. 

The article deals with the sacrifice, the 
devotion to duty and the courage dis- 
played by National Guardsmen under the 
most difficult of circumstances. 

At this time of almost routine civil 
disturbances and in this age of constant 
protest, the National Guardsman has 
been placed in a stereotype that is quite 
unfair and not at all accurate, 

General Davis’ article is an excellent 
portrait of the National Guard as it ac- 
tually functions, as a proud, honorable, 
effective company of men dedicated to 


keeping the national peace in times of 
disorder, 

I highly recommend the piece for re- 
view by my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1971] 
THEIR SuHrets ARE Not BROWN 
(By Ferd L. Davis) 

In America we National Guardmen have 
a twofold mission. First we provide immedi- 
ate back-up support for the regular Army 
and Air Force our secondary but more high- 
ly publicized mission is that of providing 
military support for civilian authorities. 

Military support of civil authority includes 
such duty as search for missing persons, serv- 
ice during hurricanes and other natural dis- 
asters, and restoration of order in civil dis- 
turbances. Normally our civil disorder duty is 
state duty, and it has resulted in some ele- 
ments of our society regarding us as storm 
troopers, 

National Guardmen are neither Sturmab- 
teilung nor Schutzstaffel; we have no desire 
to be regarded as either. In North Carolina 
we have avoided such characterization by 
having responsible commanders and capa- 
ble troops carry out plans embodying both 
firmness and restraint during civil disturb- 
ance duty. 


These commanders, upon my order as Ad- 
jutant General, leave their civilian pursuits 
and move into the troubled communities 
with armed troops and a variety of special 
forces including infrared sniper teams, gas 
and shotgun squads, and air-support groups. 

Using the same rules of engagement as 
the regular Army, the guardsmen usually 
complete the task of restoring order with 
dispatch. For the North Carolina commander, 
however, restoration of order is but the 
first step of a threefold mission. 

The commander then moves into what I 
am pleased to call a mission of mercy, be- 
cause that is exactly what it is. After the 
breakdown of normal municipal operations 
and control, there are always people who 
are cold and hungry, in need of medical at- 
tention; we stand to their needs, get them 
back on their jobs, and get their children 
back in school. This phase usually requires 
about twice as long as the mere restoration 
of order. 

The third aspect of the guard mission in- 
volves restoration—sometimes even the be- 
ginning—of communication between diver- 
gent groups in the community. By executive 
order of Governor Robert W. Scott, the North 
Carolina National Guard task-force com- 
mander is charged with coordination of all 
state forces in the disorder-ridden com- 
munity, and we are diligent in using all our 
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esources including Good Neighbor groups. 
When people start talking instead of fighting, 
hey may not solve their problems; but at 
least the opportunity for solution exists. 

Aside from the benefit to the community, 

he guard helps itself by this activity, since 
it lessens the chance of our having to return 
pgain to the same area. The financial loss 
bustained by a guardsman during civil-dis- 
prder duty varies according to rank and 

vilian occupation, but in most cases it ex- 
beeds $100 in pay differential alone, 

Obviously morale is helped by the fact that 
civil disturbance duty in a given municipal- 
ty is a one-time proposition of short dura- 
tion, and thousands of tax dollars are saved 
or other causes. 

We work hard to keep the communications 
media and the public informed. As a prac- 

cal matter, we have found that when we 
make all the facts available, we usually do 
mot have to worry about editorial interpreta- 
Hon. 

Our method of operation is one that I used 
when I was a troop commander; when I be- 
came Adjutant General, I imposed it on the 
entire North Carolina National Guard. So far 

s I know, it has not cost me the friendship 
of any of my friends in the ghetto, on the 
campus, or eleswhere; but more important, 
it has not taken the life of any person and it 
has not resulted in injury to any of my 

ardsmen, to whom I owe a special obliga- 
tion. 

I believe this policy is sensible and hu- 
mane; the Attorney General of North 

arolina has approved it as being entirely in 

ccordance with state law; and it is accept- 
ble to the public. 

Recently in Wilmington, for instance, 
where we had a week of civil-disorder duty, 
we left with the thanks of local authorities 
and the white press. The Wilmington Jour- 
nal, the local black newspaper, praised our 
efforts, reciting that we were “very coopera- 
tive and courteous, In 1898, the black press 
was burned. In 1971 the National Guard 
helped us.” 

Surely you will understand my pride of 
association with the fine young citizens who 
comprise the North Carolina National Guard. 

heir performance under stress surely justi- 
fies my appraisal of them as neither bum- 
bling nor hardnosed, but efficient and dis- 
iciplined, entirely worthy of the special trust 
reposed in them by a strong and thoughtful 
Governor. 

I left my law office for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office with considerable reluctance, not 

induced by financial considerations; and 
T still miss the practice of law. But in Wil- 

mington I realized all too well that when I 
returned to my law office, I should also miss 
participating in a conscientious effort to 
discharge a painful duty with both responsi- 
bility and imagination. 


WEST POINT REEXAMINED 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
pur institutions which has maintained 
its high quality of service and perform- 
ance through all its years is West Point. 
West Point consistently provides our 

my with superior officers and superior 
men. Since its foundatiou the academy 

continually altered its approaches 
and curriculum where necessary to ad- 
just to changing times, yet it has main- 
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tained a base of well founded and re- 
spected traditions. At present, West 
Point is in the midst of a $170 million 
program to improve its facilities and en- 
large enrollment from 3,700 to 4,700 ca- 
dets. Its minority enrollment efforts have 
increased, and the selection of courses 
has been greatly broadened to include 
more elective courses. At the same time, 
the essential discipline of the academy 
still remains. 

Recently some 30 guidance counselors 
and alumni from Connecticut and Rhode 
Island were invited to a 3-day tour of 
West Point to examine this unique blend 
of tradition and flexibility. Mr. J. Greg 
Robertson has written an excellent ac- 
count of this trip for the Hartford Cour- 
ant, and I would like to include it at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TRADITIONS REMAIN, BUT MILITARY ACADEMY 
AT West POINT CHANGES WITH THE TIMES 
(By J. Greg Robertson) 

West Pornt, N.Y.—Flanking the entrance 
to the military history museum at the U.S. 
Military Academy are two large, framed 
boards covered with more than 250 small 
brass name plates. These are the names of 
West Point graduates killed in the Vietnam 
war. 

Reminders of the deadly nature of their 
chosen profession are always close at hand as 
the 3,767 clean-cut, smartly-uniformed ca- 
dets march briskly to their classes carrying 
notebooks and slide rules. 

“It’s a dirty, rotten business,” a be-rib- 
boned paratroop colonel on the staff said of 
the Indochina war. “Whether we should be 
there or not isn’t our decision. But as long 
as we are there, we need the best, mature 
men to do the job.” 

During a three-day tour of West Point last 
week, admissions officers showed 30 guidance 
counselor and alumni from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island how the rugged four-year pro- 
gram of academic, military and physical 
training is geared to turn out such officers. 

The visitors were urged to “ask any ques- 
tions, regardless of how sensitive you think 
we might be about them.” 


FRANK ANSWERS PROMISED 


“You'll get straightforward, frank an- 
swers,” promised Maj. Edward M. Crowley, 
the Northeast area admissions officer in 
charge of the tour. “We're not here to white- 
wash anything. 

“At the end of the tour we'd like you to 
ask yourselves, ‘Has there been any positive 
or negative impact on these young men?’ 
Hopefully, you will feel it has been positive.” 

West Point is in the midst of a $170 million 
program to improve the facilities and enlarge 
the enrollment to about 4,700. This is the 
result of a national policy decision to in- 
crease the proportion of West Point gradu- 
ates in the Army officer corps from its pres- 
ent level of about 20 percent of all officers. 

There are other changes in progress. A 
black admissions officer is in charge of an 
active program for recruiting black cadets, 
who now number about 100. What used to be 
an inflexible curriculum now has 160 elec- 
tive courses. 

“We have a lot of tradition here at West 
Point,” said Col. Richard J. Tallman, the 
deputy commandant, “but that doesn’t mean 
that we are obsessed with it.” 

Tallman, a combat veteran of three wars 
who is stationed at the academy for a typi- 
cal three-year tour of duty, explained the 
46-month cadet program, beginning with the 
two-month summer “new cadet barracks” 
(called “beast barracks” by those involved 
with it). The new cadets are whipped into 
military and physical shape by cadres of first 
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classmen before the academic year begins 
in September. 

“They are given more than they can pos- 
sibly do, intentionally, to give them a chance 
to learn to function under stress,” said 
Tallman, a former cadet himself. 

The overloading, with course work, mili- 
tary training and physical education con- 
tinues for the next four years and forces 
cadets to become expert at organizing their 
time, something many consider their most 
valuable lesson. 

Cadets carry an academic load of more than 
20 units a semester, and graduate with more 
than 150 units in mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish, engineering, history, law and social 
sciences. There are 40 required courses and 
eight electives in the curriculum. 

The electives, which were begun in 1960 
are in the fields of applied science and engi- 
neering, basic science, humanities, national 
security and public affairs, and management. 

While the cadets and many faculty mem- 
bers are in favor of broadening the num- 
ber and type of electives available, there has 
reportedly been friction with the Tactics De- 
partment, which is responsible for the mili- 
tary training of the cadets. Some tactical 
officers have been said to remark caustically, 
“Decide whether you want a university or a 
sprig academy, but don’t try to have 

th.” 

One recent West Point graduate, Capt. 
Michael. Aiello, a 1967 graduate, Vietnam 
veteran and operations officer in the Boston 
recruiting office, feels that with its high 
standards and “captive audience,” West Point 
has the potential of ranking with any Ivy 
League university as a liberal arts institution. 

The curriculum has liberalized consider- 
ably since its founding as an engineering 
school in 1802. 

“We feel that the humanities are quite 
important in the making of a man and cer- 
tainly for a soldier in the job he has to do,” 
said an officer in the English department. 
Continuing emphasis is placed on communi- 
cation skills, he said, and cadets are expected 
to be able to research and write convincingly 
on controversial subjects such as “aspects 
of being black.” 

To sample the quality of the instruction, 
four visitors were slipped into the back of 
a first class (senior) literature class con- 
ducted by a very articulate young army 
major. The topic of discussion was “Brave 
New World,” Aldous Huxley's novel of a to- 
talitarian future. 

The major questioned, suggested, probed, 
and commented with his 16 students. Based 
on an intimate knowledge of the novel, he 
posed provocative abstract questions about 
the characters, their ethics, and their society. 

“What is the nature of man in ‘Brave New 
World’? This is the type of question you have 
to back and ask,” he said. 

The 550 faculty members, with six excep- 
tions, are all career Army officers who volun- 
teer for three-year teaching assignments. 
Most are sent to graduate school and an in- 
creasing number have doctorates before they 
come to the academy. Only the academic de- 
partment heads have “tenure,” all the rest 
are rotated back to assignments with their 
various branches around the world. 

Two-thirds of the West Point instructors 
are graduates of the institution, and a mini- 
mum of one third is purposely picked from 
the ranks of ROTC officers and personnel 
from the other armed services. 

The point was made several times during 
the tour, with obvious pride, that West Point 
ranks fourth among American higher edu- 
cation institutions in the number of Rhodes 
scholars selected from its undergraduates. 

Although the emphasis is on academic 
work, 17 per cent of the cadet’s time from 
September to May is spent on physical edu- 
cation and military training. 

Each cadet must compete on three varsity 
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or intramural teams during the year, and 
pass certain required physical education 
courses during his four years. The emphasis 
is on introducing them to sports they will 
enjoy and play to keep in shape during the 
rest of their lives. 

During the school year, cadets take courses 
in military subjects, have drills, parades, and 
guard duty. Every summer, they spend two 
months in training to familiarize them with 
weapons and different functions of the Army 
in various parts of the world. 

A steady average of 30 per cent drop out 
during the four years—5 per cent for aca- 
demic failure, 10 per cent for honor code or 
conduct violations and medical reasons, and 
15 per cent through resignation. Most of the 
resignations come through disenchantment 
with the tough cadet life or the life of a 
military officer. 


PUSHED BY PARENTS 


“I wish more of the kids knew what they 
were getting into before they came here,” 
said one officer, adding that many are pushed 
by their parents against their better judg- 
ment, 

If a cadet drops out after beginning his 
third year, he must spend two years in the 
Army as an enlisted man. The Army justifies 
this by pointing out that it costs the govern- 
ment more than $50,000 to put a man 
through West Point, including paying him 
one-half the salary of a second lieutenant 
while he is there. 

One of the most rigid elements of the 
cadet’s life is the honor code, which not only 
forbids lying, cheating or stealing, but re- 
quires that a person knowing of such actions 
must report them. 

The judgments sometimes seem harsh— 
such as the case of a cadet who was dismissed 
after he voluntarily admitted a previous lie 
about having shined his shoes. The cadets 
maintain that all such offenders must be 
punished to keep the code viable. 

“Unique to this profession,” explained the 
chairman of the cadet honor committee, ‘is 
that men’s lives depend on the character of 
the officer. We can't tolerate a lack of honor 
among our fellow officers.” 

The cadets, while tending to be relatively 
conservative, are quick to deny that they are 
in any sense brainwashed. 

John Andreini of Manchester, one of the 
nine Connecticut first classmen who will be 
commissioned this month, said, “I never felt 
that I was indoctrinated in any way.” Be- 
cause of the nature of his profession, a cadet 
or Officer can be expected to examine events 
with regard to the effect on the military, 
the 21-year-old cadet said. 

Another of the 58 Connecticut residents 
attending the academy is Bill Siwy, a friendly 
2i-year-old second classman from Glaston- 
bury. “Everybody here says there should be 
civilian control of the military,” he said dur- 
ing a stroll past the ancient cannons over- 
looking the Hudson River. 

AGAINST CIVILIAN SPYING 

Siwy, a member of the judo team, said a 
course he took recently on constitutional law 
has made him more aware of the importance 
of individual lberties. Concerning Army 
spying on civilian activities in this country, 
he said, “If it is going on, it should be 
stopped.” 

Many of the cadets seemed sensitive to 
the increasing criticism of the military and 
some have doubts about the fairness of the 
news media in the controversy. 

About the Calley case: Cadets and officers, 
while they comment on the tremendous 
stresses of the battlefield, generally appear 
to feel the My Lal incident can not be con- 
doned and resulted from unprofessional and 
undisciplined conduct—something they are 
quietly contemptuous of. 
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Asked about his general political outlook, 
a cadet from Iowa told the counselors that 
his views have become more liberal in the 
three years he has been at West Point. 

“We had some ROTC cadets come through 
last year,” he said. “I thought we were con- 
servative here, but these guys were really 
conservative.” 

Another cadet said he is personally op- 
posed to an all-volunteer army because it 
could be potentially dangerous to democracy, 

A major in the Tactics Department said 
he couldn't confirm the truth of reports that 
increasingly, recent West Point graduates 
were leaving the service after their five-year 
obligation was up. 


WOULD FIND EFFECT 


“But I do know that if I were the chief of 
staff I would try to find out what the Calley 
case, the winding down of the war, the mood 
of the country and the Koster case were hay- 
ing on the officers.” 

(Maj. Gen. Samuel Koster, the My Lai area 
commander when the killings took place, was 
superintendent. of the academy last year 
when he was charged with dereliction of 
duty and failure to obey regulations in con- 
nection with the case. He resigned shortly 
thereafter.) 

There have been many changes at West 
Point since retired Col. Harold P. “Tad” 
Tasker entered the fourth class in 1920 after 
spending two years at Wesleyan University. 

“When I graduated I was green as grass,” 
he confided. “I knew nothing of the outside 
world, It was 18 months before I got my first 
leave. The place was a damned monastery,” 
he said, smiling. 

The first classmen now have weekend 
passes, can have cars on post during their 
last semester and can meet girls at “Snuf- 
fys,” a loca] college bar. Hazing of the new 
cadets has been cut back, for the logical 
reasons that intimidation is not necessary 
to produce discipline and officers do not have 
recourse to such harrassment with Army en- 
listed men—they must be leaders. 

The cadet life is still arduous and the 
young men take an obvious pride in their 
own training, good physical condition, qual- 
ity instruction, high motivation and long 
tradition. 

COUNSELORS VISIT 


Using available military transportation, 
the Admissions Office flies about 1,000 high 
school guidance counselors to West Point 
each year. They are put up, two to a room, 
in the Thayer Hotel on post for three days. 
The visitors pay from $30 to $50 for the room 
and five meals and the tips cost the govern- 
ment about $30 a person. 

Implicit in the educator tours and in the 
eagerness and frankness with which ques- 
tions are answered by cadet and officer alike 
is the desire for better public understand- 
ing of West Point. 

Call it “the selling of West Point” if you 
like, but the men of the military academy 
feel the place sells itself to visitors. 

Commenting on their future mission as 
career Army officers, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had this to say to the corps of cadets in 
1962: 

“The soldier, above all other people, prays 
for peace, for he must suffer and bear the 
deepest wounds and scars of war. But always 
in our ears ring the ominous words of Plato, 
that wisest of all philosophers, ‘Only the 
dead have seen the end of war.’” 

Plato has been accurate for the last 24 
centuries but there are doubtless many at 
West Point who hope he will someday be 
proved wrong. There is even a pop record on 
the jukebox in the cadet First Class Club 
which states emphatically that war is “good 
for nothin’, Absolutely nothin’.” 
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REPRISALS IN VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, many in- 
dividuals who wish the United States to 
surrender in Southeast Asia have taken 
to playing down or denying the fact that 
widespread reprisals will be taken against 
the people of South Vietnam should the 
Communists win. 

It is not unusual for people to attempt 
to downplay the more horrid implications 
of actions which they advocate and in 
many cases a determined attempt to dis- 
believe can convince an individual that 
what will in fact take place will not take 
place. 

A recent Rand paper entitled, “On the 
Question of Communist Reprisals in 
Vietnam,” written by Anita Lauve Nutt, 
analyzes some of the arguments and 
documentation used by those who would 
like to think that a gross abdication of 
our responsibility toward the people of 
Southeast Asia will not result in a mas- 
sacre of large proportion. 

It is important to. understand why the 
Communists liquidate on such a large 
scale. P. J. Honey, noted historian from 
England's School of Oriental Studies, 
presented a concise explanation of Com- 
munist strategy and objectives at a sem- 
inar held at the Royal United Service 
Institution in February 1969. This in- 
formation was taken from an interview 
between Hoang Quoc Viet, Chief Procu- 
rator of Peoples Supreme Procurate— 
head of secret police—and member of 
the Central Committee of the North 
Vietnamese Communist Party, and a 
South American Communist, 

Mr. Honey stated: 

A South American Communist revolution- 
ary paid a visit last year to North Vietnam 
and had a long series of interviews with 
Hoang Quoc Viet, one of the senior North 
Vietnamese leaders. Among the questions 
he asked was this: “You have run a success- 
ful revolution in Vietnam: We have tried 
many times in South America, but we failed 
on every occasion. Why? What is the basis of 
your success?” 

Viet’s answers are summarised in copious 
notes which I have in my possession, and 
which are extremely illuminating. He said: 
“In the first place, in order to conduct a suc- 
cessful revolution, you have got to involve 
the entire people. It is no use trying to run 
a revolution with the Communist Party 
alone. In order to involve the entire people 
you must devise a revolutionary programme 
embodying objectives which will appeal to 
the entire people. This necessitates the di- 
vision of the populace into classes, the study 
of the interests of each class, and the build- 
ing of a programme from those which are 
common to all classes. 

“The resulting programme contains little if 
any Marxism/Leninism and you may not like 
this as a revolutionary Communist, but you 
have to do it if you are to have any hope of 
success. This will be known as the Minimum 
Programme. 

“During the French domination of Vietnam 
the construction of a programme was not 


difficult. Our ‘Minimum Programme’ called 
for the ending of French rule and the estab- 
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lishment of national independence, which 
appealed to everybody.” 

The “Minimum Programme” wins mass 
support and the revolution may then begin, 
under the clandestine direction and control 
of the Communist Party but ostensibly a 
spontaneous national uprising. When the 
revolution has progressed to a certain stage, 
then, according to Hoang Quoc Viet, then it 
is essential for the Communist Party to as- 
sume overt control of the movement. It does 
so by moving from this “Minimum Pro- 
gramme” to the “Maximum Programme” 
which simply means adding the unmistak- 
ably Communist goals to the original “Mini- 
mum Programme”. 

By this time a large proportion of the 
people have become irrevocably committed to 
the revolution, but others may be unwilling 
to fight for Communist goals. To maintain 
their support, the original objectives of the 
revolution have to be retained. Some who 
are opposed to Communism will inevitably 
abandon the movement, but the damage can 
be minimised by pointing out that the revo- 
lution still tries to accomplish its original 
objectives and by appealing to them not to 
help the enemy. 

When the military victory is achieved, as 
against the French at Dien Bien Phu, the 
united national front is still in existence. 
Its constituent parts have already been 
assessed in terms of social class, and the 
aspirations of each class are already known 
to the controlling Communist Party. The 
united national front is then purged of 
potentially hostile elements by stages. Firstly, 
the whole front is turned against the most 
dangerous class, which in North Vietnam was 
the exploiting landlords. Though they have 
fought loyally throughout the whole revolu- 
tion, they are now denigrated and cast in the 
role of the enemy. The rest of the united 
front is deployed against them. In North 
Vietnam this first stage was accomplished 
through an agrarian reform campaign, and 
the landlord class was eliminated. 

The next class to go are the exploiting 
capitalists, the owners of big shops and fac- 
tories. These successive purges are carried 
out by the national united front until all the 
classes which might oppose Communist rule 
have been removed from the population. 
When that point is reached the purges end 
and the Communist regime remains in con- 
trol of a docile people. 

I do not think this technique is even today 
appreciated in the United States, or indeed, 
elsewhere in the West. Even those who have 
written at length about the two Vietnam 
wars remain ignorant of it. Yet this tech- 
nique is fundamental, and without a knowl- 
edge of it this type of war cannot be under- 
stood. Had it been studied and then ex- 
plained earlier, a lot of criticism that has 
gone on and has been such an obstacle to the 
United States might have been avoided. 


A totalitarian state cannot exist with- 
out a docile population. As Bertram 
Wolfe has pointed out: 

The problem of “statecraft” in a despotism 
is that of preventing the discontent and 
longing from assuming independent and 
organized forms. 


The North Vietnamese Communists in 
order to run a tight totalitarian ship 
simply have to liquidate those elements 
in the population who are the potential 
resistance leaders. They already have a 
good start underway in South Vietnam 
having assassinated a goodly number of 
middle level officials. There is no reason 
whatsoever to believe that if they come 
to power in the South they will not extend 
and complete the program already 
underway. 
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Seen within the framework of neces- 
sary Communist objectives, specifically 
the elimination of those elements in the 
population of South Vietnam who would 
pose a serious threat to the maintenance 
of a slave state, the following analysis 
should help reasonable people, not emo- 
tionally attached by this time to the 
North Vietnamese Communist cause, to 
seriously reconsider the consequences of 
pending legislation such as that euphe- 
mistically known as the Vietnam Disen- 
gagement Act. 

The million or so South Vietnamese 
slated to get the Communist ax should 
the North Vietnamese win can hardly be 
any more enthusiastic about the prospect 
of being liquidated in the name of an 
“Agrarian Revolution” than in the name 
of a “Political Revolution.” Dead is dead. 

The article follows: 


ON THE QUESTION OF COMMUNIST REPRISALS 
In VIETNAM 


(By Anita Lauve Nutt Consultant to the 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif.) 


Several recent public discussions on Viet- 
mam have taken exception to President 
Nixon’s prediction that a “bloodbath” of 
Communist reprisals, similar to the one that 
occurred in North Vietnam after the 1954 
cease-fire, will take place in South Vietnam 
if U.S. troops are withdrawn precipitately. 
Referring to ICC (International Control 
Commission) reports after the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954, the discussants have drawn 
inferences therefrom to support their denial 
that widespread reprisals occurred in North 
Vietnam after the withdrawal of the French. 

I. REPRISALS 

Statements: In his article in the May 22 
issue of Life magazine, “Set a date in Viet- 
nam. Stick to it. Get out,” Clark Clifford 
stated that “The President bases his claim of 
‘bloodbath’ on his charge that when the 
Communists took over North Vietnam in 
1954, they slaughtered thousands upon thou- 
sands of North Vietnamese. In fact, the 
records of the International Control Commis- 
sion disclose that, in the two years follow- 
ing the armistice of 1954, only 19 complaints 
were filed covering political reprisals in all 
of North Vietnam, Later, in 1955 and 1956, a 
peasant revolt was harshly repressed and the 
best estimate are [sic] that 10,000 to 15,000 
may have died.” 

Tom Wicker made a more forceful rebuttal 
in his column in the New York Times of May 
12, 1970, in which he called the President’s 
prediction of a bloodbath a “historical hob- 
goblin,” denied that there had been whole- 
sale reprisals in North Vietnam after 1954, 
and accused the President of using an “emo- 
tional argument” that “seems to stem from 
something stronger than evidence. It is as 
though he wills it to be true, even though 
it isn’t... .” In support of his own view of 
history, Wicker referred to several earlier 
articles by other writers. The first of these, 
“Vietnam: The Bloodbath Argument,” ap- 
peared in The Christian Century of Novem- 
ber 5, 1969. According to the authors, D. 
Gareth Porter and Len E. Ackland, “when 
proponents of the bloodbath argument men- 
tion massacres in the North, they are re- 
ferring not to political reprisals against 
former enemies of the Vietminh, but to the 
harshly implemented land reform program of 
1955-56." Citing figures attributed to the 
historian Joseph Buttinger, Porter and Ack- 
land estimated that 10,000 to 15,000 persons 
may have died in North Vietnam during the 
land reform program. But the comment that 
Buttinger’s “sympathies lay with Diem” 
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seems to indicate that the writers doubt the 
validity of so high an estimate. 

A second authority cited by Wicker is 
Professor George McT. Kahin. In a column in 
the New York Times of December 6, 1969, 
entitled, “Topics: History and the Bloodbath 
Theory in Vietnam,” Kahin charged that 
the President’s account of massacres in 
North Vietnam was “contrary to the histor- 
ical record,” and criticized the. President for 
what he termed an “appalling misunder- 
standing of what actually happened after the 
1954 Geneva armistice.” In Kahin’s words, 
“It was in the fall of 1956, more than two 
years after the Geneva Armistice, that vio- 
lence occurred on a significant scale in the 
North. This was unconnected with the anti- 
French struggle and was not in reprisal 
against Vietnamese who had supported the 
French against the Vietminh.” 

Response: The regime in North Vietnam 
did indeed harshly repress a peasant revolt 
in a series of incidents that took place in 
Ouynh Luu district, Nghe An province, in 
November 1956. The repression was not in 
reprisal for the victims’ activities during the 
hostilities, but in response to mass peasant 
protests against the detention of relatives 
and confiscation of property allegedly in 
connection with the land reform program, 
the denial of the right to move South during 
the regroupment period, and the severe pun- 
ishment inflicted on those who had tried to 
move. North Vietnamese troops arrested and 
deported thousands of the protestors, and 
later fired indiscriminately on men, women, 
and children after villagers had given a sack 
of petitions to an ICC team visiting the area. 
According to Bernard Fall’s report in The 
Two Vietnams, this Communist operation re- 
sulted in the execution or deportation (most- 
ly the latter) of an estimated 6,000 peasants? 

The GVN (Goyernment of South Vietnam) 
protested vigorously to the ICC charging 
North Vietnam with violating Article 15d 
(injury to life and property of civilians) and 
14d (denial of freedom of movement) .* The 
ICC team in Nghe An province received 1684 
petitions from local residents. But since the 
ICC had earlier ruled that 15(d) was inoper- 
ative after the 300-day regroupment period, 
it ignored the large number of complaints 
under this heading. The 985 remaining peti- 
tions charging a denial of freedom of move- 
ment were referred to the Communist goy- 
ernment in North Vietnam for comment, 

About four years later, the ICC reported 
that the DRV’s (Democratic Republic of 
North Vietnam) comments were “still under 
consideration,” and in its eleventh and final 
interim Report, submitted in the fall of 
1961, the commission noted that it had not 
“been in a position to consider 985 petitions 
received from Quynh Luu District.” + 

Communist massacres, however, had been 
going on for several years in North Vietnam 
prior to this particular peasant revolt. Dur- 
ing the hostilities, the Vietminh had initi- 
ated an agrarian reform in areas they con- 
trolled. It began in 1953 with issuance of a 
Population Classification Decree that divided 
the rural population into categories, to sep- 
arate “our friends from our enemies.” 5 This 
decree clearly indicated that all “wicked 
landowners” who had to be eliminated were 
also “traitors,” i.e, French collaborators. 
The t course for cadres, given in con- 
nection with the land reform program, 
stressed that “feudalism” (landownership) 
and “imperialism” (colonialism) were in- 
separable and had to be jointly overthrown.? 

The wave of terror that ensued took care 
of both land reform and political opponents. 
After the cease-fire, it continued briefly in 
areas recently taken over by the Vietminh, 
but quickly subsided because the Communist 
regime wanted to stem the flow of peasant 
refugees to the South, and avoid charges of 
reprisals against those who had favored the 
other side during the hostilities. To ac- 
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complish the latter, the Ho Chi Minh govern- 
ment merely revised some of its land reform 
regulations, and reclassified the population 
in such a way as to provide a cover for re- 
prisals while seeming to respect the prohi- 
bitions in the Geneva Agreement. The gov- 
ernment decree, established four categories 
of landowners: democratic people and patri- 
otic scholars; landowners who participated 
in the resistance; ordinary landowners; and 
powerful, dishonest and wicked landowners, 
for whom special treatment was reserved.” 

The wave of terror then resumed with 
added virulence in May 1955, after all French 
forces had left North Vietnam. The fourth 
category of landowners became the catch-all 
for those who had been associated with the 
French or the National Government during 
the hostilities. 

Among the victims were many village and 
district chiefs, minor civil servants, and 
former employees of the French. Many owned 
no land at all. 

Regarding the number of victims during 
the program of land reform-cum-reprisals, 
the specialist on Vietnam, Bernard Fall, 
whose sympathies most definitely did not lie 
with Diem, said that “the best educated 
guesses on the subject are that probably 
close to 50,000 North Vietnamese were ex- 
ecuted in connection with the land reform 
and that at least twice as many were arrested 
and sent to forced labor camps,” $ 

Hoang Van Chi, for years an active Viet- 
minh, wrote that “following an order from 
the Communist Central Committee in 1955, 
the minimum number to receive the death 
sentence was raised from one to five per 
village.” Referring to “the staggering size of 
the death roll,” Chi noted that the figure of 
100,000 dead did not seem to be an exaggera- 
tion, “since, apart from the number of people 
who were sentenced to death by the Special 
People’s Tribunal and publicly shot, there 
still were people who died in jails and in 
concentration camps, and those who com- 
mitted suicide.” In addition. “a far greater 
number of landlords’ familles—the majority 
of these being small children—died from 
starvation owing to the isolation policy.” 

An even more authoritative report on the 
period following the 1954 cease-fire comes 
from French Professor Gérard Tongas, initial- 
ly an enthusiastic apologist for the Vietminh, 
who remained in Hanoi after the Communist 
takeover, resdlved “to collaborate loyally” 
with the Ho Chi Minh government—which 
he thought would be Socialist rather than 
Communist. Although Tongas gradually be- 
came disenchanted with the regime, he 
stayed in North Vietnam until 1959. By his 
own account, he was the only foreigner to 
hold a police permit that allowed him to 
travel when and where he wanted. Enjoying 
wide contacts of many years’ standing, he 
took extensive notes on what he saw and 
heard. 

With respect to the land reform program, 
Tongas writes that it was “the pretext for 
an indescribable slaughter that produced. . . 
one hundred thousand dead!” The victims 
died as a result of executions, imprisonment, 
or what was Enown as dau-to, a form of 
community ostracism that so completely 
isolated the families and friends of those 
condemned in public trials that they died of 
starvation. “In each village, the authorities— 
by means of intermediaries—designated 
arbitrarily those presumed guilty. Their 
number was set in advance: one per 500 in- 
habitants had to be*found, which meant 
easily an average of five or ten per village.” 19 

These comments indicate the scope of the 
terror, but Tongas also reveals the nature: 
“most frequently ... the choice fell pref- 
erably on those who had held a job, no mat- 
ter how modest, under the French.” Al- 
though the wealthier landowners, who were 
unpopular with the villagers, and those who 
had failed. to help the Vietminh were un- 
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doubtedly among the victims, Tongas points 
out that one did not have to be a landowner 
to be dragged before the People’s Courts be- 
cause, “contrary to the famous law that 
theoretically regulated the Reform, it was 
not the rich who were struck down but the 
subordinates; in flagrant violation of the 
Geneva Agreements, the Reform was a pre- 
text for reprisals against those who had 
worked for the French.” 1 

The summer of 1956—the period of the 
Communist “Rectification of Errors’”—saw a 
lull in the campaign of terror, and after the 
autumn revolt in Nghe An there were fewer 
and less indiscriminate convictions, Never- 
theless, reprisals for activities during the 
hostilities continued. As late as 1959 the 
Government of South Vietnam complained 
to the ICC that the authorities in the North 
were still perpetrating “inhuman reprisals 
against the former employees of the National 
Government.” It expressed regret that the 
ICC had as yet taken no. positive. action 
“concerning the innumerable complaints 
handed in by the Vietnamese Mission [to 
the ICC] as well as by the victims them- 
selves or their families residing in the 
South.” 12 

Il. ICC REPORTS 


Statements: In discussing the incidence 
of reprisals in Vietnam during the first two 
years after the 1954 armistice, Messrs. Clif- 
ford, Wicker, Kahin, Portland, and Ackland 
used the ICC reports as their principal 
source of. information. Noting that these re- 
ports listed many Communist complaints of 
reprisals in South Vietnam but very few 
French charges of reprisals in North Viet- 
nam, they deduced therefrom that there had 
been no Communist bloodbath in the North 
in retaliation for cooperation with the 
French or the National Government during 
the hostilities. 

Several of the writers observed that. the 
ICC reports had revealed no Communist ef- 
forts to hamper ICC investigations in the 
North, but had complained of obstructions 
in the South and of the Diem government’s 
decision to bar investigations of Communist 
charges of reprisals after 1956. They con- 
cluded from these facts, and from the statis- 
tics cited in the ICC reports, that if a blood- 
bath of reprisals had taken place in Viet- 
nam after the 1954 cease-fire, it had oc- 
curred “in the South, not in the North.” 

The willingness of these writers to accept 
the public reports of the ICC as the histori- 
cal record is evident in their arguments. 
The Christian Century article specifically 
claims that “the International Control 
Commission reports, while not definitive, 
give us a reasonable account of the situation 
in North Vietnam after the 1954 Accords.” 

Response: The above statements and con- 
clusions give rise to several important ques- 
tions: 

Question: Why did the ICC reports list so 
few complaints of reprisals in North Vietnam 
if many did, in fact, occur? 

Answer: The Government of South Viet- 
nam actually filled a great many charges, but 
because it took the position that it was not 
legally bound by the Geneva Agreement that 
it had not signed, in 1954 it sent its com- 
plaints to the French Liaison Mission to the 
ICC without referring to the Geneva Agree- 
ment per se, and without specifically asking 
for an ICC investigation. The charges were 
simply forwarded to the French Mission with 
the expectation that it would seek ICC ac- 
tion. It rarely did in 1954 for several reasons: 

The ICC refused to consider charges that 
failed to cite the Geneva Agreement—sole 
basis for the ICC’s authority to investigate— 
and the French were unwilling to revise the 
GVN complaints and assume sole respon- 
sibility for them. 

The GVN charges often lacked the type of 
substantiating evidence required by the ICC; 
for example, the ICC usually insisted on first- 
party complaints. 
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The French were convinced that the type of 
evidence required by the ICC could not be ob- 
tained under the conditions existing in North 
Vietnam, and that it would therefore be wiser 
to concentrate on evacuating from the North 
as many potential victims of Communist 
reprisals as possible. 

For these reasons, the ICC report for 1954 
listed no specific complaints of political re- 
prisals in North Vietnam. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the report did state that the 
ICC had received 17,397 petitions during the 
four-month period covered, and that 11,035 of 
these dealt with “freedom of movement, 
democratic freedoms, etc... .'"*# 

Although the report failed to state how 
many of the petitions were from each side, 
probably the GVN’s numerous complaints 
about reprisals in the North were included, 
since reprisals and denial of “democratic 
liberties” were synonymous, both relating to 
wartime opponents, and both being covered 
by Article 14(c) of the Geneva Agreement. 
Also, Canadian and Indian members of the 
ICC privately acknowledged, at the time, that 
many petitions were hand-delivered to the 
ICC headquarters at Hanoi, often at night, 
while others were surreptitiously given to 
Canadian ard Indian members of ICC teams 
in the North to prevent the Polish members 
from alerting the North Vietnamese authori- 
ties. 

Question: If many—or any—of those exe- 
cuted or imprisoned in North Vietnam in 
connection with the land reform program 
were, in fact, victims of Communist reprisals 
for their activities during the hostilities, why 
did the ICC reports fail to mention this fact? 

Answer: By the time the South agreed, 
early in 1955, to cite the Geneva Agreement 
in its charges against North Vietnam, and to 
request ICC investigations, Hanoi had already 
cleverly revised its legislation to provide the 
legal camouflage needed to undertake re- 
prisals under the guise of “land reform.” The 
Australian Communist correspondent, Wil- 
fred Burchett, noted that revisions of North 
Vietnam’s Population Decree . . . were part- 
ly made necessary by the “no reprisals” clause 
in the Geneva Agreements, partly based on 
the experience of the previous twelve months. 
Past collaboration with the enemy was no 
longer an offense .. . accusation meetings 
were abolished and replaced by the People’s 
Tribunals with judgments pronounced by 
the properly constituted provincial courts.» 

But for those determined to investigate 
charges of political reprisals, the legal 
camouflage might not have been foolproof, 
for a “differentiation of treatment was made 
in the case of patriotic landlords, ordinary 
landlords, criminals, and despots,” 19 

Because, however, there were no subse- 
quent ICC citations against the DRV for 
either reprisals or denial of democratic 
freedoms during the land reform program, 
the DRV legislation apparently met the 
ICC’s criteria, and the trials by People’s 
Tribunals were accepted as a part of the civil 
administration with which the ICC could 
not interfere. If so, it may well be because 
the Hanoi regime was familiar with the 
viewpoint of certain key members of the all- 
important Indian delegation to the ICC, and 
drafted its legislation accordingly. This view- 
point is clearly exemplified in the writings 
of Dr. B.S.N. Murti, the ICC Public Relations 
Officer and Deputy Secretary General who 
was stationed in Hanoi, from 1954 to 1957, 
and was responsible for maintaining liaison 
between the ICC and the two signatories of 
the Geneva Agreement. 

Pointing out that there was a “wide diver- 
gency in the theoretical concepts of freedom 
between the two parties,” and that the mem- 
ber countries of the ICC, representing differ- 
ent types ‘of democratic organizations, 
“could not have given 2 common definition 
of democratic liberties,” Dr, Murti notes in 
his book, Vietnam Divided, that since demo- 
cratic freedoms are not absolute but relative, 
they “had to be evolved from the current 
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laws, regulations, and practices.” Elaborating 
on this theme, he goes on to say: 

Even though there was an implication in 
Article 14 that there must be a regime of 
democratic liberties for the whole popula- 
tion in the two zones, it presumed some 
standard and that standard was related to 
the laws, regulations, and practices prevail- 
ing in the area ... there was no implication 
in the Agreement that the same standard 
should be maintained both in the North and 
in the South. Once the standard was estab- 
lished according to current laws and regu- 
lations, that standard should be applicable 
to all persons and there should be no dis- 
crimination against the previous resistance 
workers and they should not be deprived of 
what rights were available to others. Such a 
standard of democratie liberties in Vietnam 
should be examined according to the stand- 
ard prevailing at a given time in the area 
concerned. But any legislation which was 
directly in violation of some provisions of the 
Geneva Agreement could not be accepted as 
the prevailing standard [emphasis added] 

The DRY made certain that its legislation 
was not in violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. Professor Tongas is brutally frank in 
his appraisal of the results. After citing the 
protection presumably afforded by Article 
14(c), he asks, “What did we see in the 
DRV?” and then provides the answer: 

The most bloody, the most vile reprisals 
were undertaken, especially against Viet- 
namese who had worked for the French. 
These, carried out in a more or less camou- 
flaged manner on numerous occasions, were 
undertaken in a spectacular manner during 
the monstrous Agrarian Reform, 

Faced with these terrifying violations of 
the Geneva Agreement, what was the atti- 
tude of the ICC? It saw nothing, knew 
nothing, denounced nothing. Why? Because 
it was not officially informed with substan- 
tiating proof . .. Who then, under such a 
regime of terror would dare to brave the 
official wrath? Determined men ready for any 
sacrifices, death volunteers—in other words, 
informants left behind, or sent by the other 
party, who would be able to submit to the 
ICC in South Vietnam well substantiated 
complaints, thanks to their valuable informa- 
tion. But there are no such informants in 
the North, whereas they are legion in the 
South, which explains why it would appear 
from a reading of ICC reports that the au- 
thorities in South Vietnam are responsible 
for infinitely more violations of the Geneva 
Agreement than are those in the North. The 
truth is thus grossly falsified to the advan- 
tage of Communism... . [Emphasis added] 18 

The frustrated Canadian delegation to the 
ICC was well aware of what was going on. 
One of its members who was in Hanoi during 
this period later wrote: 

The International Commission, beginning 
in 1955, was kept informed of these devel- 
opments by the South Vietnamese authori- 
ties through an increasing number of com- 
plaints submitted to it [of Communist sub- 
version directed from Hanoi]. However, it 
took years before the Commission took any 
action. In the meantime, however, it diligent- 
ly dealt with complaints from the Hanoi au- 
thorities that the South Vietmamese govern- 
ment was violating the rights guaranteed by 
Article 14(c) of the Cease-Fire Agreement 
to what Hanoi and the Commission called 
“former resistance members”... It also 
seems evident that North Vietnam was us- 
ing the International Commission and com- 
plaints concerning Article 14(c) [prohibi- 
tion against reprisals] to impose restraints 
on the limited efforts of Saigon to counter 
the terrorist activities of Hanoi’s agents.” 

Question: Why did the government of 
South Vietnam, in 1956, bar further in- 
vestigations of alleged reprisals in the South? 

Answer: Succinctly stated, the GVN felt 
that it was being discriminated against by 
the ICC. But the reasons for its action are 
best given in its own words. In November 
1956, the Government told the ICC: 
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Since July 1954, the Vietminh “People’s 
Courts” have condemned to death, or sent 
to concentration camps for forced labor, 
thousands and thousands of persons, former 
civil servants, community leaders, former 
military personnel, property owners, etc., 
with the population not daring to raise its 
voice to denounce so many crimes com- 
mitted in the name of justice.” 

Yet, despite Hanoi’s admission of guilt 
during the “Rectification of Errors,” the GVN 
noted that the ICC had stated that it was not 
competent to investigate the South’s charges 
of reprisals unless there was proof that vic- 
tims had been punished because of their 
former ties with the GVN, proof that was 
“practically impossible to obtain under a 
regime of oppression.” The GVN complained 
that, as a result, Article 14(c) had been 
“practically inoperable” in North Vietnam, 
and therefore seemed to apply only to the 
South, whereas the alleged victims of repris- 
als in the South were “Vietminh cadres left 
behind after the 300-day period, or new 
agents sent to South Vietnam for the express 
purpose of subversicn.” 

The GVN expressed regret that the ICC 
had not seen fit to consider Vietminh sub- 
version in the South as a violation of Arti- 
cle 15d (which provided for noninterference 
in local government) on the grounds that 
this Article was no longer operative after the 
300-day period. 

For these reasons, the GVN stated that 
“it could no longer lend itself to the Viet- 
minh propaganda game by continuing to 
follow up complaints that have no other 
purpose than to cover subversive activities 
and to discredit the National Government by 
slanderous charges of reprisals against former 
members of the resistance.” Consequently, 
“the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, as of this date will no longer take ac- 
tion on complaints based on Article 14(c).” 
The letter was signed by Colonel Hoang Thuy 
Nam, Chief of South Vietnam's Liaison Mis- 
sion to the ICC. 

Colonel Nam, who for seven years signed 
his government’s complaints to the ICC 
charging Hanoi with directing subversion in 
the South, became a victim of Communist 
reprisal himself. In September 1961, when 
the ICC finally decided that it could legally 
consider the GVN charges of Communist 
subversion in the South directed from Hanol, 
it did so by a majority vote of the Indian 
and Canadian Delegates—the Polish Delegate 
contending, as he had for seven years, that 
subversive activities were “beyond the scope 
of the Geneva Agreement and consequently 
beyond the scope of the competence of the 
Commission,” 4 

The ICC's vote was followed by swift Com- 
munist reprisal against Colonel Nam who had 
worked so diligently to obtain the vote. Two 
weeks later, he was kidnapped, brutally 
tortured, and murdered by Communist 
agents. 

The GVN filed vigorous complaints with 
the ICC and provided evidence that the op- 
eration against Colonel Nam had been con- 
ducted by members of the “Front for the 
Liberation of the South” led by a Vietminh 
cadre who had gone North after the 1954 
cease-fire, subsequently returned South with 
the rank of company commander, and had 
acted under orders from the Communist Pro- 
vincial Committee at Bien Hoa 

The ICC, however, did not charge the DRV 
with responsibility for Colonel Nam's mur- 
der—and consequently did not cite it for vi- 
olating the Geneva Agreement—because the 
Commission contended that it had no proof 
that the DRV had ordered the assassination. 
If ordered by the “Front,” there could be 
no question of a violation of the Geneva 
Agreement, for the Communist organization 
in South Vietnam (which became the Na- 
tional Liberation Front) was not a party to 
the Agreement! 

During the years that Colonel Nam served 
as Chief of the GVN Liaison Mission to the 
ICC, his opposite number was Colonel Ha 
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Van Lau, Chief of the DRV Liason Mission 
to the ICC. If Nam had not been murdered 
by the Communists, he would now be Lau’s 
opposite number at the Paris Peace Talks. 

Question: Do the ICC reports really give 
us, as the Christian Century article contends, 
“a reasonable account” of the situation that 
existed in North Vietnam—or in South Viet- 
nam—after the 1954 cease-fire? 

Answer: ICC reports during the two years 
after the cease-fire reveal: 

No violations by the DRV of Article 14(c), 
despite the bloody land reform with Its 
reprisals and denial of minimum democratic 
freedoms, 

No violations by the DRV of Article 15(d), 
despite injury to life and property of civilians 
in the North during both the land reform 
and the exodus of refugees, and despite in- 
terference in civil administration in the 
South engineered by Vietminh cadres. 

No violations by the DRV of Article 17 pro- 
hibiting the introduction of additional mili- 
tary equipment, despite the fact that the 
Communists equipped 13 new divisions be- 
tween 1954 and 1956,“ and publicly exhibited, 
in Hanoi military parades, equipment of a 
type not present in Vietnam pricr to the 
cease-fire. 

No violations by the DRV of Article 19, 
despite widespread evidence that Hanoi was 
directing Communist subversive activities in 
South Vietnam. 

In view of the above missions, one can 
scarcely maintain that ICC reports give us 
a “reasonable account” of the situation in 
Vietnam after the 1954 cease-fire. The ac- 
count is not even a reasonable facsimile, as 
a number of the Indian and Canadian mem- 
bers of the ICC have privately conceded. 

In 1962, when a Member of the British 
House of Commons used complaints record- 
ed in ICC reports to support: his charge that 
the South Vietnamese and U.S. Governments 
were responsible for the deteriorating sit- 
uation in Vietnam, a representative of the 
British Government—Co-Chairman of the- 
1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina— 
responded; 

The rebellion in South Vietnam is by no» 
means just a spontaneous, popular uprising 
against an unpopular Government, as. the- 
hon. Gentleman and others of his hon. 
Friends have tried to suggest. Dt Is, in fact, a 
carefully engineered Communist take-over 
bid. Over a long period, there has been a 
steady infiltration of trained military and 
political organizers from North Viet-Nam: 
into the South. . . . There is abundant evi-- 
dence that the rebellion has been fomented, 
organized, in part supplied and wholly di- 
rected from the North. The principal weap- 
ons of this movement are terror and in- 
timidation. ... 

The hon. Gentleman also mentioned the 
number of complaints against the South 
Viet-Namese contained in the reports of the 
Commission. We should not be mislead into 
drawing wrong conclusions because of the: 
number of these complaints from the North 
against the South. It was only in July, 1961, 
that the Commission decided that it was 
competent to deal with complaints about 
North Viet-Namese subversion. This is. the 
nub of the problem.™ 

Perhaps if we look behind the ICC re- 
ports—the result of compromises by the In- 
dian, Canadian, and Polish members to 
present a united front—-we may conclude 
that a belief In the Communist reprisals that 
took place in North Vietnam after the 1954 
cease-fire is a necessary first step im the 
prevention of similar Communist reprisals- 
after the next cease-fire. 
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ALF DESERVES IT 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, last night 
in Wichita, Kans., the Kansas Region of 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews presented its annual Brother- 
hood Award to Alfred M. Landon, one of 
our Nation’s distinguished statesmen and 
certainly one of the great citizens of 
Kansas. It was most deserved recognition 
and honor for the former Governor of 
Kansas and the 1936 presidential candi- 
date of the Republican Party. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Wichita Beacon which discusses Gov- 
ernor Landon’s outstanding and coura- 
geous stands for tolerance. I join his 
many friends throughout the Nation in 
extending sincere congratulations upon 
this recognition. The editorial follows: 
[From the Wichita Beacon, May 14, 1971] 

Aur DESERVES IT 


It would be difficult to find anyone more 
deserving of the National Brotherhood Award 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews than Alfred Mossman Landon, former 
governor and 1936 presidential candidate. 

The award, for distinguished service in the 
field of human relations, will be presented 
Monday at the NCCJ annual Kansas regional 
dinner here. 

Though Landon is a confirmed Republican, 
he has bolted his party twice in many years 
of political activity. It is significant that one 
of them was in 1924 when he left to support 
William Allen White's anti-Ku Klux Klan 
campaign for the Kansas governorship. 

The other was in 1912 to campaign for 
Theodore Roosevelt's Bull Moose effort. And, 
as an old Bull Mooser he is tolerant of the 
so-called “radicals” of today. 

“Some people called me a radical for being 
in favor of reducing the 12-hour day to 10 
hours,” he once told an interviewer. Such 
concern for others is and has been a Landon 
characteristic. 

Landon was Kansas governor from 1933 to 
1937 and was the first chief executive in the 
state to appoint blacks to high state posi- 
tions. Under his leadership, blacks also were 
appointed for the first time to high positions 
on the Republican State Committee. 

During World War II, he joined Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen in nationwide 
radio protest against Germany Nazi treat- 
ment of Jews. 

Gov. Landon once described himself as “a 
lawyer who never had a case, an oilman who 
never made a million and a presidential can- 
didate who carried only Maine and Vermont.” 

Nevertheless, he made his mark, and it de- 
serves the recognition the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews is giving it. 


HONORING DR. WILLIAM 
CULBERTSON 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation needs enlightened 
and devoted leadership in all walks of 
life and especially in the realm of Chris- 
tian leadership which provides the basis 
for human understanding and man’s 
relationship with the Creator. 

That the students of the Moody Bible 
Institute have requested that their pres- 
ident, Dr. William Culbertson, be hon- 
ored on this day, May 19, 1971, for his 
long Christian leadership, is in itself a 
mark of distinction for the man. Stu- 
dents have a keen eye for those deserv- 
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ing of recognition and praise. I join all 
those who congratulate and honor Dr. 
Culbertsin today for his immeasurable 
contribution to society. 


“WHAT IS THE NEW AMERICAN 
COUNTRYSIDE?” 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, country- 
side America, long neglected by our Fed- 
eral planners, is at last getting some of 
the attention it deserves. This, I believe, 
is because there have been vocal cham- 
pions of the countryside who have kept 
their voices raised in its behalf. 

One of the most vocal of these cham- 
pions is G. B. Gunlogson, founder of the 
Countryside Development Foundation. 

In a further effort to bring the needs 
of the countryside to the attention of 
all of America, Mr. Gunlogson, with 
Dr. Howard Bellows, president of the 
Southwest Minnesota State College, is 
writing a book: “The New American 
Countryside.” 

I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
some excerpts of the first chapter of 
that book. 

We all know unemployment is on the 
increase as we cut back on our defense 
spending. 

Mr. Gunlogson says: 


Jobs can be created in the countryside 
more economically than in the big cities. 
Nowhere else are there to be found greater 
future opportunities for industry and new 
business development. This countryside 
movement would help to revitalize a flagging 
national spirit and bring new challenges to 
the younger generation. 


The excerpts follow: 
WHAT Is THE NEw AMERICAN COUNTRYSIDE 
(By G. B. Gunlogson) 

The countryside is the great body of 
America that lies outside the boundaries of 
big cities and their suburbs. In many parts 
of this vast area a new kind of economy 
and a way of life are emerging. Ever since 
the country was a wilderness, it has been 
called rural. It is no longer a wilderness, 
and it is no longer just “rural.” Rather it 
has become a countryside complex which 
embraces more than 98 per cent of the United 
States In area and thousands of towns and 
small cities. These places are becoming vital 
centers around which the future develop- 
ment of the countryside revolves. 

There are so many different notions about 
this countryside and its economy that we 
must first define what it includes and what 
is new about it. Our economic history has 
tended to fragment the countryside. The 
public image still reflects the character and 
pattern of its development in pioneer days 
despite vast changes and physical improve- 
ments that have taken place since, espe- 
cially during the last few decades. 

In 1780 the population of the entire coun- 
try was 5.3 million, and this was scattered 
mostly in eastern areas. Immigrants were 
pouring in from nearly every part of the 
world; and for the next century they, along 
with the earlier newcomers, kept pressing 
into all corners of the hinterlands. By 1900 
the population had grown to 76 million, and 
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thousands of new settlements and towns 
had been established across the continent. 

The vast and varied resources of this new 
land yielded richly to the unbounded ingenu- 
ity and enterprise of these early settlers who 
had brought with them a greater range of 
backgrounds, skills, and cultures than had 
ever before assembled anywhere else on earth. 
At the beginning of this century America was 
still a new country, but the unprecedented 
enterprise of these people had made it a 
world power. Among other accomplishments, 
it had developed the most efficient agricul- 
ture in the world; and farm production had 
turned the country from a borrower to a 
lender nation. 

Despite great mechanical inventiveness 
and industrial development that was going 
on, it was the agragrian character that domi- 
nated the American profile up to this time. 
At the turn of the century, 70 per cent of the 
people lived on farms or in small country 
places. Industry became centered in the more 
populated places because it was there that 
transportation, communications, electric 
power, and other public facilities were first 
to develop. Outside these centers, America 
was literally rural at the time. 

Thus, the first census nearly 200 years ago 
attached the rural label to about 99 per cent 
of the country’s area and the people who live 
there. This designation has tended to per- 
petuate an image which today is ambiguous 
and unrealistic, 

THE COUNTRYSIDE BECAME FENCED OUT 


There were many elements that enabled 
the cities to become more aggressive and take 
on @ special place in the public mind. They 
were compact geographical areas, and their 
interests were more homogenous. The manu- 
facturing industries and other business en- 
terprises that centered there were expansion- 
ary and promotional by nature. The mass 
media also centered there was largely urban 
oriented. 

The country was looked upon as the pro- 
ducer of natural products from the land, for- 
ests, and mines. The continued use of the 
term “rural” established a barrier between 
the two economies. This has adversely af- 
fected a more normal balance in the develop- 
ment of the nation’s economy and popula- 
tion distribution. What is ironic is that even 
our own government continues to designate 
all non-urban areas and people as rural—a 
term which often implies backwardness, 
boorishness, and lack of progress. 

Webster's dictionary defines rural as “per- 
taining to the country as distinguished from 
the cities or the towns; rustic.” Government 
and dictionary definitions change slowly, but 
technology has completely changed the face 
of rural America. It has tied together the 
towns and surrounding country, and it has 
brought the amenities of the cities to these 
newly forming communities, Even in the most 
backward regions, only minutes now separate 
the back country from the town, 
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It is important that the significance of 
these basic changes be fully understood, The 
technological progress in many areas has out- 
distanced that in the cities. In farming, for 
example, which is the most important in- 
dustry in the country, the production per 
man is about five times what it was three 
decades ago. Crop yields have doubled and 
trebled since 1935. Corn yields in 1935 
averaged about 25 bushels per acre and 84 
bushels in 1969. Yields of 200 bushels have 
become common. Yields of potatoes have 
trebled. Total soybean production has multi- 
plied 20 times. Mechanization in terms of 
horsepower is more than ten times what it 
was a generation ago. These achievements 
have contributed more to the basic economy 
of the nation than all the skyscrapers built 
during the same period. 

A total inventory of the physical improve- 
ments in the countryside would stagger the 
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imagination. It includes some 300,000 miles 
of surfaced highways, 250,000 miles of natu- 
ral gas transmission lines, 215,000 miles of 
railways, electric power, and communication 
facilities everywhere. In land area and 
natural resources, the countryside includes 
98 per cent of the United States. It includes 
2,800,000 farms, thousands of parks and rec- 
reational areas, lakes, rivers, and mountains. 
This is the countryside that has superceded 
rural America. It is a new frontier where 
we can now build a new future, 
INVENTING A NEW FUTURE 

Our future has always been invented. We 
have invented machines and practices that 
have been changing the course of America 
for 300 years. They have enabled people to 
open up every corner of the country and to 
establish thousands of communities. They 
have built great cities. They contributed to 
over-concentration of people and industry. 
They have contributed to pollution of air 
and water and deterioration of the human 
environment. 

They have brought painful experiences to 
millions of people in the country and forced 
them to migrate to unknown cities seeking 
chances to make a living. They have brought 
abandonment and left dying countless 
country communities. 

In the New York-Newark area the popu- 
lation is nearly ten times the total popula- 
tion of North and South Dakota. The area is 
one per cent. This provides a rough measure, 
not only of pollution potential, but of what 
is happening to America. There are many 
areas in the United States that have become 
critically congested, where human character 
and efficiency are deteriorating, where costs 
and taxes are getting out of control, and 
where public services are beginning to break 
down, 

If our ingenuity and technology have 
gone too far in one direction, we have the 
capabilities to redirect these forces and 
achieve a greater compatibility between the 
earth’s resources and human welfare. The 
great body of America still has greater po- 
tential for mankind than ever, and it is 
more available. But first ideas must be ad- 
justed to realities in a changing world. 

For too long we have been restricting all 
priorities to a choice between urban and 
rural living only. There is much evidence to 
show that it would be better if more people 
lived in smaller cities closer to the earth and 
to a more natural environment. There is no 
other way to make our natural resources and 
living space available to the greatest number 
of people. It would help to relieve the big 
cities of suffocating population pressures 
and other problems. 

We can bring the advantages of big cities 
to smaller cities situated in the country, but 
we can't bring the country into the big cit- 
ies. The fields and the forests which may be 
putting three or four tons of oxygen per acre 
into the air we breathe will never be a part 
of a big city. Nor can we transport to a cen- 
tral city the open spaces and the green 
chemistries of living nature. Only by decen- 
tralization can some of these goals be 
achieved. A great deal of experience has al- 
ready been gained. There are hundreds of 
communities across the country that offer 
valuable examples. 

The situations vary from place to place, 
but they provide impressive examples for 
those who would improve living conditions 
and further a broad program of national re- 
newal. 

(1) First we must come to the recognition 
that a town must have people and the peo- 
ple must have jobs and opportunities to live 
there. The day is gone when a community 
can provide these requisites on a single 
source of economy, be it farming, forestry, 
mining, or a one-plant manufacturing busi- 
ness. The “trading post” era is gone. Without 
diversification in employment opportunities, 
people leave. The more venturesome and en- 
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terprising go first. Stagnation takes place, 
and the town soon withers away. Some of 
these towns may seem to stabilize for a 
while, but at a level so low that they are no 
longer good communities. 

When this stage is reached, rebuilding be- 
comes more difficult. It is like managing any 
business. If the enterprise is permitted to 
run down, the customers lose confidence and 
the people in the business lose their spirit 
end drive. It takes these same human quali- 
ties—vision and enterprise—to build a pros- 
perous community. 

(2) Once a town has made a start by 
providing a new payroll to supplement the 
basic economy, which in most country towns 
is farming, it seems to take on a new life. 
The opportunities for further diversification 
or growth become better than anywhere else. 
A larger share of the people is benefited di- 
rectly than in a big city. Even a small pay- 
roll can start a chain reaction resulting in 
improvements and growth that seem to feed 
upon themselves. 

(2) Some of these opportunities can be cre- 
ated. For example, it has been estimated that 
at least 2,000 country towns are now in need 
of better facilities for elderly people. The 
most ideal facilities consist of retirement 
homes in conjunction with rest and nursing 
care. In most cases these are quite easily 
financed from local contributions together 
with aid and loans from federal agencies. 
These projects contribute to the quality of 
a community in many ways and at the same 
time create new income for the town. An in- 
creasing number of people everywhere are 
thinking about security in old age. Such fa- 
cilities along with hospital and health sery- 
ices can be a big factor in the future pros- 
perity of thousands of country commu- 
nities. 

(4) More recreational areas have become 
one of the most urgent needs of the nation. 
These, too, we must begin to disperse. The 
grandeur of some of our great national parks 
is rapidly deteriorating. Throngs of people 
occupy every available campsite, motel, and 
hotel accommodations. Traffic, pollution, 
vandalism, and social problems multiply with 
this increasing pressure. Instead of rest and 
relaxation, there is turmoil and frustration. 

In the world we live in today, people need 
more than ever to pause now and then 
amidst woods and waters. There are too 
many children growing up that have never 
heard the song of birds or seen wild animals 
in their native habitats or breathed the 
fresh air of the woodlands. Every commu- 
nity needs parks and playgrounds. But there 
is something new that should be added. 
Many more local nature areas should be set 
aside for education and inspiration to pro- 
vide enjoyment and to stimulate apprecia- 
tion of nature. These developments would 
add greatly to the dimension of American 
life. 

The centers for future developments will 
be the country towns. To become attractive, 
a town must become a good community and 
in the process must take on the amenities 
essential to quality of life. A good commu- 
nity must have job opportunities and suffi- 
clent economic diversification to offer young 
people some choice and challenge, The town 
must have sanitary facilities, paved streets, 
schools, churches, hospital, recreational fa- 
cllities, and some cultural interests, A high 
degree of interrelating with the surrounding 
country enhances quality of life and eco- 
nomic stability. This may be in the form of 
golf, horseback riding, fishing, picnics, nature 
trails, pet farms, and many other enterprises. 
This is town and country living. 

A clearer definition and more information 
are needed about the total countryside and 
its vast and varied resources in terms of bet- 
ter living. The majority of the American 
people would prefer to live In the country- 
side if they had their choice. 

A countryside movement would bring ma- 
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jor opportunities to people and industry. Jobs 
can be created in the countryside more eco- 
nomically than in big cities. Nowhere else 
are there to be found greater future oppor- 
tunities for industry and new business de- 
velopment. This movement would help to 
revitalize a flagging national spirit and bring 
new challenges to the younger generation. 


THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF GEN. 
DRAGOLJUB MIHAILOVICH UP- 
RISING 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, May 13, was the 30th anniver- 
sary of the uprising of Gen. Dragoljub 
Mihailovich against the German Nazis 
and the Italian Fascists, who at that time 
had occupied Yugoslavia. Mihailovich 
was an unknown colonel of the Royal 
Yugoslav Army who was determined not 
to have his country capitulate to its oc- 
cupiers and who pledged to continue the 
struggle for freedom. 

In proclaiming the struggle for the 
freedom of Yugoslavia, General Mihai- 
lovich stated: 

As a student at the Royal Military Academy 
in Belgrade, I did not learn the existence and 
meaning of the word capitulation. Therefore, 
I continue the struggle until the last soldier 
of the invading enemy forces will be driven 
out from the territory of our beloved father- 
land. 


At that exact time, the situation was 
extremely bleak since Hitler’s panzer di- 
visions had conquered Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and France, had been permitted 
to occupy Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia, and joined the Fascists in the sub- 
mission of Albania and Greece. 

From the onset, the struggle of Mihai- 
lovich and his Chetniks against the oc- 
cupying forces of Hitler and Mussolini 
was an obvious David versus Goliath 
match, but the inspiration of his uprising 
was felt throughout the oppressed areas 
of the continent from the moment he 
proclaimed his resistance at the moun- 
tain of Ravna Gora, Mihailovich was de- 
scribed in the free world press as the 
“Eagle of the Balkans.” He was not only 
an eagle in the hopes of all the fighters 
for freedom, but also a leader whose 
faith, character, and deeds became a ma- 
jor reason why the Axis forces were ulti- 
mately defeated. 

For these reasons it is painful to repeat 
the tragic story of the Resistance Move- 
ment of Ravna Gora or the Royal Yugo- 
slav Army in the Homeland, as the units 
of General Mihailovich were officially 
named. Decimated by Nazis and Fascists, 
deceived by Tito’s partisans with whom 
he tried to coordinate the struggle 
against the occupiers, abandoned and be- 
trayed by Churchill and Roosevelt, Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and his forces remained 
the most loyal allies of the free world. 
They saved and returned to safety hun- 
dreds and hundreds of American airmen. 
He and his forces, although fighting 
against overwhelming odds, fought much 
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longer than any other allied army in 
World War II. Even after General Mihai- 
lovich was captured and executed by the 
Communists, remnants of his units 
fought in the mountains of Yugoslavia 
for many years in the cause of true free- 
dom. 

Since the forces and followers of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich could not accept the 
Communist government which was im- 
posed on Yugoslavia after the close of 
World War II, hundreds of thousands 
migrated to various parts of the free 
world, In the United States, and in other 
non-Communist lands wherever they re- 
grouped, they organized fraternal, civil, 
veteran, and religious groups united in 
their determination to maintain the 
traditions of their homeland and to look 
forward to the day when true democracy 
and freedom will exist in Yugoslavia. 

In paying homage to the memory of 
General Mihailovich on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of the commence- 
ment of his heroic struggle for freedom, 
we can objectively discuss the great 
changes that could have occurred in the 
history of Europe and the world if Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and his Chetniks had 
been able to fight off their various mili- 
tary opponents and had maintained a 
non-Communist government in Yugo- 
slavia. It might well be that at least Al- 
bania would have retained its freedom, 
the Soviet occupation of Austria might 
never have taken place, and free rather 
than Communist governments may have 
survived in Bulgaria and Rumania. 

May I remind the Members of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, that General Dra- 
goljub Mihailovich was posthumously 
awarded the Legion of Merit, Commander 
in Chief, for the services he and his 
troops rendered to the American airmen 
during World War II. 

The citation, accompanying an award 
signed by President Truman on March 
29, 1948, read as follows: 

General Dragoljub Mihailoyich distin- 
guished himself in an outstanding manner 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslavian 
Army Forces and later as Minister of War 
by organizing and leading important resist- 
ance forces against the enemy which oc- 
cupied Yugoslavia, from December 1941 to 
December 1944. Through the undaunted ef- 
forts of his troops, many United States air- 
men were rescued and returned safely to 
friendly control. General Mihallovich and his 
forces, although lacking adequate supplies, 
and fighting under extreme hardships, con- 
tributed materially to the Allied cause, and 
were instrumental in obtaining a final Allied 
Victory, 


The award has never been presented 
because of the practical unavailability 
of any heir of General Mihailovich to 
whom, in view of the official attitude of 
the Yugoslav Government toward Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and the sensitive inter- 
national diplomatic considerations in- 
volved, presentation could appropriately 
be made. The medal and citation there- 
fore are being retained in the Depart- 
ment of State until such time as proper 
arrangements can be made for their dis- 
posal. 

Mr. Speaker, I took the time this after- 
noon to remind the Members of the trag- 
ic, yet noble, page in history of General 
Mihailovich's efforts to serve his country 
in the cause of freedom. 
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FORTY-SEVEN YEARS HEAD OF 
THE FBI: J. EDGAR HOOVER AND 
HIS CRITICS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
a bit out of the ordinary to join in the 
tributes to J. Edgar Hoover today on the 
occasion of his 47th anniversary as Di- 
rector of the FBI by citing his critics. 
However, I find some interesting paral- 
lels and analogies to be made which I 
believe should be brought out at this 
time. 

On one hand, we have Mr. Hoover and 
the FBI—an organization which, when 
he assumed directorship, was notorious 
for scandal, incompetence, corruption, 
political favoritism and, overall, very 
probably had the most noxious reputa- 
tion of any Government agency at that 
time. Mr, Hoover’s 47T-year-record has 
given it just the opposite: clean past the 
point ever attained by any other arm 
of the Federal Government. It is worth 
noting that not even the most severe 
critics even remotely hint that there still 
exists in the FBI any of the ills that 
plagued it when Mr. Hoover became 
Director. 

On the other hand, we have Mr. 
Hoover's critics, and today I want to 
pay special attention to his most severe 
local saddle-sore, the Washington Post. 
I believe it can be safely said that this 
newspaper’s editorials, when it mounts a 
crusade, are out and away the most reek- 
ing of piety of any in the entire field of 
American journalism. Unction gushes 
from. every line, every sentence, A reader 
of the Post is hard put to determine 
which frightened the mothers of the 
editorial writers more: firearms or the 
FBI. The editorial page is consistently 
paranoid on both subjects. But the Post’s 
policy is also consistently schizophrenic 
in some other aspects, as I will demon- 
strate. 

I have noticed a rather curious and 
alarming double standard taken by some 
segments of the media when it comes to 
making a point. For instance, some time 
ago, one magazine devoted an editorial 
to an unpleasant situation when a U.S. 
Senator had had hundreds of doc- 
uments stolen from his office, and turned 
over to the press after being copied. The 
magazine said, in words to this effect, 
that it was not theft because the docu- 
ments were returned. 

Indeed. Try that with your neighbor's 
car. See if he appreciates the fine phil- 
osophical subtlety involved. Better yet, 
try this on the stolen vehicles division of 
your police department, the prosecuting 
attorney ang the local judge. 

But back to the Washington Post. A 
good sample of the splenetic frenzy in- 
voked down there when the subject of 
J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI comes up 
in this paragraph from their lead edi- 
torial of Friday, April 30, 1971: 

We submit that the FBI's quality, per- 
formance and range of activity are legitimate 
subjects of political concern and contro- 
versy in a self-governing country. We think 
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the FBI’s director ought to be challenged 
and questioned and called to account just 
like an ordinary mortal. We believe that an 
inefficient FBI with a director fighting the 
battles of a bygone era is a threat to na- 
tional security and that an overreaching FBI 
which equates political nonconformity with 
subversion is a threat to liberty. There could 
hardly be a more appropriate political issue 
in a democracy. 


Now, this is from the same newspaper 
whose idea of journalism and ethics is 
refiected in showing its devotion to in- 
dividual privacy by printing the text of 
four letters from Mrs. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy to a friend; letters that had been 
stolen—and the Post knew it when it 
printed them. 

Now, let us take up a more recent case 
and one that bears on Mr. Hoover. The 
District of Columbia Criminal Code deal- 
ing with stolen property is simple and 
easy to read. Indeed, the concept itself 
is basic in tenets of law and not at all 
hard to understand. 

The 1,000 or so documents stolen from 
the FBI office in Media, Pa., recently, 
were stolen property. Some of them were 
copied and mailed to the Post. A copy of 
a stolen document is still stolen property. 
Running it through a Xerox does not 
change its status in the eyes of the law. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States asked the Post to voluntarily re- 
frain from printing this material. I don’t 
know if he asked for the documents back, 
or not. They should have gone to the 
Department of Justice without anyone 
having to ask for anything, but, remem- 
ber, we are on the side of the angels here 
so let us write our own laws and never 
mind what the District of Columbia 
Criminal Code says. 

So, and to quote the Post, “with due 
deliberation and with considerate regard 
for the Attorney General’s objections” 
the substance of the material was 
printed. Again, from the Post: "We were 
convinced that it served the public in- 
terest to do so.” 

There is more to this than the in- 
sistence, in simple justice, that critics 
follow the same rules they would invoke 
on the object of their criticism. The fact, 
which I cited at the beginning of my 
remarks, that the FBI has been so in- 
credibly and remarkably clean when it 
comes to its individual agents and their 
work is indeed the sharpest of contrasts 
to the equally incredibly and remarkably 
shabby and underhanded and illegal 
methods which the FBI's detractors will 
employ. 

This says much for the 47 years Mr. 
Hoover has headed the FBI. It says that 
the only way his critics can get at him 
is by going outside the law. Outside the 
law that he and his agency have upheld; 
outside, for which he has become a sym- 
bol in our Republic; outside the law to 
which his critics are so quick to give lip 
service, but so quick to break when it 
serves their purposes. 

Well, for myself, and I believe I speak 
for the great majority of citizens of our 
Republic, I much prefer the legacy J. 
Edgar Hoover has given this country, to 
the hypocritical standards shown by 
some of his detractors. 
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PLAUDITS FOR DR. NORMAN 
VINCENT PEALE 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend and constituent, 
Mr. George Stringfellow, who is past im- 
perial potentate of the Imperial Council 
of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobies 
of the Mystic Shrine for North America, 
was the host at a dinner in Washington 
last February honoring Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. 

Mr. Stringfellow feels, and I agree, that 
Dr. Peale’s message on the occasion 
would be of interest to many who read 
this Record. I insert the text in full, as 
well as Mr. Stringfellow’s introduction 
and the response to Dr. Peale delivered 
by. Henry C. Clausen, sovereign grand 
commander, the Supreme Council, An- 
cient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry, southern jurisdiction, at 
this point in the RECORD: 


INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE E., STRINGFELLOW 


I am delighted to welcome our guest and 
introduce my friend for more than a quarter 
of a century, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 

No other minister has as far-flung a pulpit 
as has Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, our hon- 
ored guest and speaker. 

Through his books, radio and television 
programs, speeches and published sermons 
and booklets, he is reaching millions of peo- 
ple around the world, in churches and homes, 
in hospitals, aboard naval vessels—includ- 
ing a nuclear submarine—and in prisons, 

From his pulpit at Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York City, Dr. Peale preaches 
to 2000 people every Sunday. 

He is the author of 16 books. He has 
reached his largest “congregation” through 
his writings, particularly through The Power 
of Positive Thinking, one of the most suc- 
cessful books ever published with a sale of 
more than 3,000,000 copies. It was at the top 
of the best seller lists for three years. It 
has been translated into 30 languages and 
has been issued in paperback edition. 

Dr. Peale’s weekly column, Confident Livy- 
ing, appears in over 200 newspapers with a 
readership of more than 50,000,000. ‘ 

Guideposts, the inspirational. monthly 
magazine of which he is the editor-in-chief, 
is read by 5,000,000 people. 

The Foundation for Christian Living at 
Pawling, N.Y. distributes more than 25,- 
000,000 copies of Dr. Peale’s sermons, inspira- 
tional booklets and other materials each year. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, essayist, poet, 
thinker and minister, is considered by many 
to have been one of the wisest men of his 
time. He wrote, he said, “to awake in man 
and to raise the feeling of his worth.” I be- 
lieve Dr. Peale to be the Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son of our time. Like Emerson, Dr. Peale ad- 
dresses his eudiences with the zeal of a 
friend, the generous energy of a father and 
the exhuberant affection of a mother. He 
learned early in Hfe to make his words 
smaller than his ideas. 

Throughout his career Dr. Peale has main- 
tained a close partnership with his wife, 
Ruth Stafford Peale, who honors us with her 
presence this evening. She serves with him 
on the boards of the American Foundation 
of Religion and Psychiatry and the New 
York Council of Churches. She is co-editor 
of Guideposts and editor-in-chief of the 
Foundation for Christian Living. 

Dr. Peale is Right Eminent Grand Prelate 
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of the Grand Encampment of Knights Temp- 
lar of the United States. He is a 33° Mason 
and a Shriner—a Life Member of Crescent 
Temple. 

I present Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, God's 
best salesman— 


THE GREATNESS OF WASHINGTON 

(An address by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
Minister, Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City, at a dinner given by George E. 
Stringfellow, Past Imperial Potentate, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., Febru- 
ary 22, 1971). 

Imperial Sir George E. Stringfellow, Past 
Imperial Potentate; Imperial Potentate 
Aubrey G. Graham; distinguished Masonic 
leaders, and ladies: 

You have to agree with me, that it’s worth 
coming all the way down here to Washington 
in the rain to be compared to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. I’ve received many remarkable in- 
troductions in my time, out I put this at the 
top of the list. In the first place because 
George made it; and he’s an old and dear 
friend of mine, and even though I was the 
subject matter, I marveled at the skill of his 
presentation, and was really rather sorry 
when he concluded. It has served to restore 
my shattered ego. 

Anyone who gets these nice things said 
about him is bound at times to have deflat- 
ing things said as well. While he was talking, 
it reminded me of an experience I had a 
number of years ago. Senator Ferguson, with 
his prodigious memory, tonight reminded me 
that I was once a reporter on the Detroit 
Journal, and so I was! I had no idea of 
going into the ministry. It was in my mind 
occasionally, but I was trying to fight it, and 
so I went into the newspaper business. 

I was first of all a reporter on the Findlay, 
Ohio, Morning Republican, and then went to 
Detroit where I was on the Detroit Journal 
in a similar capacity. I served under one of 
the greatest editors in this country, the late 
Grove Patterson. Struggling with the matter 
of the ministry versus newspaper work, I 
finally resolved it by deciding to become a 
minister. 

I went in to tell Mr. Patterson the earth- 
shattering news that henceforth his news- 
paper would have to struggle along as best 
it could without my valued services. I 
thought he bore up right well. But I'll have 
you know that I wasn’t gone from that news- 
paper but a year when it folded and merged 
with another Detroit paper. 

On this occasion, Mr. Patterson congratu- 
lated meê on becoming a minister. But he 
seemed to have his doubts, for he said, “Well, 
Norman, if you don’t like it, or you don't do 
very well at it, I want you to know that 
your old job will always be waiting for you.” 
I tucked this assurance up under my heart 
as a kind of hedge and became a minister. 

One Sunday a number of years later, I 
was standing in my pulpit on Fifth Avenue 
in New York, when I happened to notice in 
the congregation my old editor, Being hu- 
man, I wanted him to feel that his erstwhile 
reporter wasn’t too bad in this role. I pulled 
out all the stops and produced what I 
thought wasn’t too bad an effort. After the 
service I stood shaking hands with the peo- 
ple when my old editor came along in the 
line. I thought even though he might have 
to stretch the point, that Mr. Patterson 
would say something nice about my sermon, 
but instead, with a dour look, all he said 
was, “Well, Norman, your old job’s still wait- 
ing for you.” 

Now on behalf of my wife Ruth, I want to 
thank you, George, and your charming wife 
Verna for having this dinner tonight and 
bringing together all these charming delight- 
ful people, some of whom are old friends, 
and some are new friends, and we're all 
friends. It is just like you think of doing 
such a nice thing as this. 
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But when you get down to it, I’ve done 
some nice things for him, too, So in a sense 
we had it coming. I think one of the nicest 
things I ever did for George was handled very 
strangely. He called me on the phone one 
day. He always called me “Doc.” He said, 
“Doc, are you preaching next Sunday?” And 
I said “Yes.” “Alright,” he continued, “I'll 
be over, and I'm bringing along a lady and 
some friends, and after the service I'd like 
you to perform our wedding ceremony.” I 
asked, “Are the friends aware of the wedding 
ceremony?” “No,” he replied, “it’s going to 
be kept a surprise from them.” I commented, 
“You're not very economic; you’re cutting off 
all the potential wedding presents.” But that 
was the way he wanted it, so he came over to 
the church with the lady to my study after- 
ward, and then we told the friends of what 
we were about to do. The shock was measur- 
able, and so I had the pleasure of marrying 
George and Verna. 

Which reminds me of a story my father 
used to tell. He was a preacher years ago 
in Ohio, and over 50 years a Mason himself. 
I never really was too sure this story was true, 
but he claimed it was, and I had great re- 
spect for my father’s veracity, or at least for 
his imagination. He said that there was a 
minister who was just about to go into the 
morning service, and a couple came to him 
and said, “We want to be married right 
now!” 

“Well,” he replied, “I can't do it now. The 
organ is playing and the service is about to 
begin, and the choir is lined up. I couldn’t 
possibly stop here to perform a marriage 
ceremony, right on the spur of the moment 
like this. But,” he added, “I'll tell you what 
you do. You sit in the congregation and when 
the service is over, before I pronounce the 
benediction, I will ask you to come forward 
and will marry you in front of the whole 
congregation. How would that be?” They 
thought that was great, and agreed. 

So he finished his sermon. The congre- 
gation sang the last hymn, and then the min- 
ister said, “Now, will those persons present 
desiring Holy matrimony please come for- 
ward.” And thirteen women and one man 
came to the altar. 

I am glad to be in a Masonic gathering 
where there are ladies present, for that up- 
lifts the whole gathering. It certainly im- 
proves the looks of it. Most meetings that I 
attend that are Masonically oriented con- 
sist entirely of men. I've often wondered 
what Masonry would ever have done with- 
out Masonic women to back up the Masonic 
leaders. I mean all the Masonic “widows” 
that there are around the world. Women are 
a great influence in any organization. 

This is a very laborious way of getting to 
what I want to tell you about the boy in 
school who was instructed to write an es- 
say on the life of Benjamin Franklin. He 
didn’t know too much about Franklin, but 
was aware of the salient facts. 

He took a piece of paper, chewed a pencil, 
squirmed around on his seat, wrote at the 
top of the paper, “Benjamin Franklin,” and 
produced the following masterpiece. “Benja- 
min Franklin was born in Boston, but he 
soon got tired of that and moved to Philadel- 
phia. When he got to Philadelphia he was 
hungry, so he bought a loaf of bread. He 
put the bread under his arm. He walked up 
the street. He passed a woman. The woman 
smiled at him. He married the woman, and 
discovered electricity.” Here we have the 
electricity of Masonry with us tonight. 

George has asked me to speak to you for 
about an hour and a quarter, and I'm very 
glad to undertake this for fifteen minutes 
or so. He didn’t really say that. He wants me 
to speak to you about George Washington, 
and Abraham Lincoln, and by the time we get 
through with that, the hour will wax late. 

When he asked me to say a few words 
tonight on these subjects he kindly sent me 
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two or three of his own speeches on the same 
subject. And I have read these speeches of 
his with admiration. Nobody but George 
Stringfellow could make those masterful 
speeches. Any resemblance to his speeches 
which you note in my remarks is without his 
authority. 

He wrote one speech on Washington, Edison 
and Lincoln, stressing the fact that these 
three great men were born in the month of 
February. I heard him give this speech to 
the New York Kiwanis Club, and elsewhere, 
and it is indeed a masterpiece. He inspired me 
to look into George Washington a little bit. 
And perhaps Lincoln. This being Washing- 
ton’s birthday, old-style, or new-style, or 
what have you, it is proper to think about it, 
I believe. 

We come to the point sometimes where we 
take these colossal giants for granted. Three 
notable men born in one month. Edison 
probably could be considered the greatest 
brain ever born in the United States. I’ve 
heard it said that Emerson, to whom you 
did me the honor of comparison, is the 
wisest American who ever lived. Abraham 
Lincoln, of course, is an immortal, as is 
Washington also. We in Masonry are espe- 
cially close to him, for if my facts do not err, 
he laid the foundation of the National Cap- 
itol while he was Worshipful Master. The 
great Capitol building that stands here in 
this city was established on Masonic cere- 
monials and Masonic principles. 

It is a strange thing that the humanity of 
Abraham Lincoln has transmitted itself in a 
warm and vital manner. Washington, how- 
ever, is a figure that seems a bit aloof. That is 
not because he did not have humanity, for he 
did. But it has not been emphasized, as in 
the case of Lincoln. 

I heard one of our smart young boys say 
not long ago that this country was founded 
by landed gentry, by aristocrats, the assump- 
tion being that there was something very 
wrong with this. But if Washington was a 
landed aristocrat of the gentry, he was a 
poor one. Indeed, his mother did have some 
land, but she also had seven children. And 
she was land-poor, with the result that “rich” 
George had to drop out of school when he 
was fourteen, and never had any further 
formal education. 

However, he was always a reader, and a 
thinker, and a reflector on what he read and 
Saw and heard. He absorbed knowledge and 
became one of the most educated men of his 
time. 

He must have been a remarkable boy. At 
fifteen years of age, he met Lord Fairfax, 
who was then sixty years old. Between these 
two, there sprang up an enormous admira- 
tion. Fairfax had vast holdings. He employed 
this fifteen-year-old boy and sent him on 
long journeys to make vital decisions that 
affected his business. I cite this because it 
seems to picture a young man with extraor- 
dinary intelligence and maturity. 

On one of these expeditions for Lord Fair- 
fax, he and a companion were being guided 
by a treacherous Indian, who was in the em- 
ploy of the French at Fort Duquesne. The 
Indian led them astray, down a wrong path 
where they would be ultimately ambushed, 
but Washington perceived the danger, and 
made the Indian get them back on the right 
path. But the Indian had been paid to kill 
Washington and his companion, and at least 
he was a faithful employee, for walking 
ahead of Washington in the pathway he sud- 
denly turned around and leveled a rifle di- 
rectly upon Washington, who was only fifty 
feet behind him, 

He missed, as history knows. What might 
have been the effect on subsequent American 
history had his aim been true? It seems an- 
other evidence of that Divine Providence 
that shields and guards and protects a man 
whom God needs to carry on His work. 

The most amazing thing about Washing- 
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ton to me is the indomitable courage and 
conviction that he had. The Continental 
Congress made him the Commander-in-Chief 
and gave him a title. He held that title until 
it was given to Ulysses S. Grant during the 
Civil War, General of the Army. But he did 
not have much of an army. There were in the 
thirteen colonies at that time about two and 
a half million people. Now just get this pic- 
ture. Do you want to use the word guts? The 
guts that these people had to start a revo- 
lution! 

There were about two and a half million 
people scattered the length of twelve hun- 
dred miles. On the West side they were 
nemmed in by hostile French and Indians; 
on the East side by the Atlantic Ocean, They 
were thirteen separate little States with as 
much difference between some of them as 
there is today between European countries, 
save for the language, and even the lan- 
guages were dialectical. 

Of this two and a half million, one half 
million were slaves, one million were wom- 
en, who couldn’t in those days, at least, be 
expected to bear arms. So that left one 
million. And of the million, ten per cent 
were boys, under age, aged and infirm 
old men. This left nine hundred thousand, 
and of the nine hundred thousand it is said 
that another half million were Tories, sym- 
pathetic and loyal to the British Crown. 
That left him four hundred thousand men. 
Out of this number he could only assemble 
in all the musters no more than fifty thou- 
sand men, mostly boys, half of whom were 
ill. 

And he led this army up against the might- 
iest power in the world since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. That took what you call 
colossal audacity, And then he had a record 
of defeats that was unparalleled. Where he 
might have an isolated partial victory, he 
had one defeat after another. 

Howard Fast wrote a very wonderful story 
of Washington's military history up to and 
including the fall of Trenton. He described 
how Washington was defeated on Long Is- 
land, how he was driven through Manhat- 
tan Island, how he was driven over the Pal- 
isades, how he was driven to Hackensack, 
how he was driven, one defeat after another, 
down through New Jersey—defeat after de- 
feat, until his forces were decimated. It was 
& paltry, shabby, ragged little army that re- 
mained. Then came Christmas, and the tall 
Virginian, who they say was 6’ 2” tall, with 
enormous shoulders and great hands, was 
sitting in his tent. He was the father. Of 
his Generals none of them were older than 
thirty. One of them, Nathaniel Greene, who 
loved him maybe more than the others, came 
to him and said, “Sir, can we go on? Our 
men are frozen; they are unfed; their weap- 
ons are poor. Sir, what will we do?” Wash- 
ington said, “Nathaniel, there is only one 
thing we shall do. We shall go on! And on! 
And on!” 

And while the Hessians had a big drunk 
together, he took Trenton and turned the 
fortunes of the war. 

When finally at Yorktown the distinguished 
General, Lord Cornwallis, handed him his 
sword, he said, “Sir, I consider you one of 
the greatest Commanders of men in human 
history.” 

Now that is what it cost to bring this na- 
tion into being. That is what it cost to run 
up the stars and the stripes over a free peo- 
ple. It was only man-sized men like that 
who could do this great thing. 

Think of the comparison with the little 
dirty boys who haul the flag down, who spit 
on it, and who burn it. Little! Unworthy! 
Misguided people! They are not in the same 
category with the great Washington and his 
ragged troops. 

We who are members of Freemasonry 
should evermore and forever be proud that 
this great American, the father of his coun- 
try, first in war, and first in peace, and first 
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in the hearts of his countrymen, was a mem- 
ber of the Craft. Indeed, in later years 
Washington was asked on one occasion, “To 
what do you ascribe your calmness under all 
circumstances, your courage in battle, your 
ability to think and consider, your integ- 
rity?” And Washington is reported to have 
responded, “I owe all of that to the fact 
that I was a Freemason and have endeavored 
to live by the precepts of the Craft.” 

So let us never forget to honor Worshipful 
Master, George Washington, first President 
of our country. 

George, thank you again, and Verna, for 
the honor you do us tonight and for the 
pleasure to be with all of you. And God bless 
you everyone, 

REMARKS MADE BY HENRY C. CLAUSEN, SOV- 
EREIGN GRAND COMMANDER, THE SUPREME 
Councin, A.A.S.R. OF FREEMASONRY, 
SOUTHERN JURISDICTION 
Past Imperial Potentate George Stringfel- 

low... Dr. Peale . . . Imperial Potentate 

Aubrey Graham. . 

and the ladies... 

A true story, George, which I always bring 
to mind when I’m honored in this fashion 
and you are so cordial and generous: 

When I was Grand Master of California, 
I was once introduced by a nervous tiler in a 
northern California lodge as the Grand 
Architect of the Universe. That’s how I feel 
following Norman Vincent Peale. Now I knew, 
Dr. Peale, that this couldn’t be so because I 
was then a practicing lawyer in San Fran- 
cisco. 

And just a few weeks before we had a 
public school’s week occasion and I was tell- 
ing the men all about the terrible things in 
the 1920's, with teachers underpaid and 
classrooms closed. Somebody in the back said, 
“That’s nothing, I'm from Texas and down 
there we had a school principal who couldn't 
read or write.” I said, “What did you do?” 
. +. “We fired him.” ... What's he doing 
now?” ... “He's practicing law in San 
Francisco.” 

I gave Dr. Peale tonight a copy of our cur- 
rent issue of “The New Age” and there’s a 
story of the young lawyer who has a brand 
new, fresh, spanking office. In came his first 
client. So he picked up the telephone and 
was going to make a great impression. He 
said, “No, I’m sorry. I can’t accept more than 
$100,000 in settlement of this case, but if you 
paid $100,000, shy, we'll take it.” He put the 
phone down and said, “My good man, what 
can I do for you?” The man said, “I’m from 
the telephone company to hook up the tele- 
phone.” 

I well remember being thrilled by Dr. 
Peale. One occasion was the basket supper 
in San Francisco when we filled the Civic 
Auditorium . Dave McDaniel was the 
chairman, I have heard Dr. Peale many times 
in his church in New York. .. . If there is 
one thing that Dr. Peale has done tonight 
and has accomplished every single time that 
I’ve ever heard him, it is to make a great 
contribution—and so I say to you, Dr. Peale, 
thank you. 

Certainly my response is merely to express 
my appreciation for your tremendous mes- 
sage. And I wanted to give you a gift tonight, 
but instead I shall give it to you tomorrow 
morning. It’s a gift that we gave to those at 
our last Consistorial Session. You belong to 
the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction. You've 
been honored with the 33rd Degree. We of 
the Southern Jurisdiction are the Mother 
Supreme Council of the World. Every other 
Supreme Council recognized anywhere is our 
daughter, or child. Well, I’m going to give 
you this little arrangement of a picture of 
the first Supreme Council premises and also 
a medallion encased in plastic which we want 
you to put on your desk. Therefore, I con- 
clude merely by expressing our great grati- 
tude for your magnificent and manifold con- 
tributions on behalf of Freemasonry. 
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DALE MILLER, PRESIDENT, WATER 
RESOURCES CONGRESS, CRITI- 
CIZES BUREAU OF BUDGET 
FOR IMPOUNDING APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS FOR PUBLIC WORKS PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
many witnesses appearing before the 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appro- 
priations, which I am honored to serve 
as chairman, have testified concerning 
the alarming growth of power of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget—with 
specific reference to the massive and ex- 
cessive withholding, freezing and im- 
pounding of funds appropriated by the 
Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. Dale Miller, 
president of the Water Resources Con- 
gress, provided helpful insight and per- 
spective as he reviewed the evolution of 
the Bureau of the Budget from its in- 
ception to its present position of power 
as an extension of Presidential author- 
ity. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject to my colleagues and the American 
people, I place excerpts from Mr. Miller’s 
statement in the Record herewith. 

The statement follows: 
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I offer these observations in no partisan 
spirit, of course. We have watched with 
growing concern, over a period of many years 
and through several Administrations, the 
steady and seemingly relentless flow of power 
and authority with respect to public works 
away from the Legislative, and into the 
Executive Branch of our National Govern- 
ment. 

There was a time when the Bureau of the 
Budget was merely a transmittal agency, 
gathering and collating the budget requests 
of the various Government departments and 
relaying them to the appropriate commit- 
tees on Capitol Hill. But over the years it 
became more of a policy making body, deter- 
mining for itself which budget requests 
should be recommended and which deferred. 
Whether the Bureau arrogated this power 
unto itself—or whether it moved into a sort 
of vacuum created by the failure of Congress 
to exercise it—is a debatable subject; but 
nonetheless the trend has been clearly dis- 
cernible across the years. 

Indeed, we have reached the point today 
where the Office of Management and Budget 
exercises its selectivity as to projects and 
amounts not only before the appropriations 
have been sought, but even after the appro- 
priations have been made. 

The suspicion arises that we may be ap- 
proaching a cycle of futility. If the Admin- 
istration transmits its public works program 
to Congress at the beginning of a session— 
if Congress then, after weeks of hearings and 
deliberations, supplements that program 
with additional projects—and if the Admin- 
istration finally divests the bill of those 
projects which Congress added, by with- 
holding those particular funds and restores 
the program to what it submitted in the first 
place—the question can reasonably be asked, 
of what real value has been the legislative 
process so painstakingly undergone during 
the intervening months. 

It should be acknowledged, of course, that 
the funds which are impounded presumably 
have some priority and will be released 
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ahead of future appropriations, but it is still 
a fact that they are not expended during 
the period for which they were specifically 
appropriated. This failure to do so, in our 
judgment, disparages the legislative process. 
Congress should have the right to expect 
that the funds it appropriates be expended 
forthwith, and the Administration should 
acknowledge its obligation to do so. They 
share a mutual responsibility, and each 
should respect the prerogatives of the other. 

We at the Water Resources Congress are 
concerned with policies—not with personali- 
ties or parties—and we are deeply concerned 
today by what we feel is a persistent erosion 
of that constitutional separation of powers 
between the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of Government, upon which the 
structure of our political society rests. We 
respectfully urge the Congressional leader- 
ship of both parties to exert the considerable 
influence at its command to restore the con- 
stitutional authority to which it is entitled 
on Capitol Hill. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL WORKS TO 
PROMOTE RECYCLING 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. announced a corporate policy 
on steel can recycling aimed at helping 
to alleviate the Nation’s litter and solid 
waste disposal problems. 

The policy calls for Bethlehem to co- 
operate actively in can collection drives 
and to accept and recycle recovered and 
reprocessed steel cans made available to 
the company. 

Lewis W. Foy, president of the corpo- 
ration, said that Bethlehem formulated 
the can recycling policy because it shares 
the growing public concern over the prob- 
lems of litter and solid waste disposal, of 
which discarded steel cans are a part. 
He said: 

We want to do our full share in helping 
to solve these problems. The solid waste col- 
lection centers being established by civic- 
minded groups are a step in the right direc- 
tion. We hope to bolster the efforts of such 
groups by assuring them that recovered and 
reprocessed steel cans—soup cans, juice cans, 
beer and beverage cans and others—will be 
accepted and recycled by Bethlehem. 


Mr. Foy also explained that to en- 
courage organized community or regional 
collection drives, Bethlehem will actively 
support the efforts of can manufacturers, 
scrap processors and other groups in 
establishing can collection stations for 
use by the general public. 

He said that Bethlehem’s general man- 
agers in communities where the corpora- 
tion has offices, steel plants, mines or 
shipyards will handle requests for the 
corporation’s assistance in collecting steel 
cans for recycling. 

Mr. Speaker, Bethlehem Steel is to be 
complimented for their progressive atti- 
tude in assisting the various communities 
in solving their steel can waste problems. 
I have a Bethlehem steel plant in my 
home county—Erie, N.Y.—and I am sure 
the local environmental and civic groups 
will be anxious to work with Bethlehem 
officials there to expedite recycling pro- 
cedures. 
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SUPPORT FOR A RESOLUTION TO 
CREATE A SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON PRIVACY, DEMOCRATIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS, AND HUMAN VALUES 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished colleagues, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GALLAGHER) and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Horron) this morning 
testified before the Rules Committee in 
support of their resolution to create a 
Select Committee on. Privacy, Demo- 
cratic Institutions, and Human Values. 

Their statements are so excellent, so 
scholarly, so timely, and in my view, of 
such historic importance that I include 
them in the Recorp so that others may 
share them: 

GALLAGHER TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES, ON RESOLUTION TO CREATE 
A SELECT COMMITTEE ON PRIVACY, DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTIONS, AND HUMAN VALUES, 
WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, it is a great pleasure for me 
to be here this morning to offer testimony on 
my resolution to create a Select Committee 
on Privacy, Human Values, and Democratic 
Institutions. Let me begin my remarks with 
a statement from one of America’s most per- 
ceptive social observers and a man who is 
deeply aware of the lag between technological 
change and society’s response. Robert Theo- 
bold has written: 

“Whether increasing violence and social 
disorder can fairly be laid at the door of 
the computer is, however, peripheral to the 
possibility of the development of a police 
state... ." 

Mr. Theobold continues: 

‘.. the generalized use of the computer as 
a means of social control threatens to destroy 
at least the right of privacy, and very prob- 
ably all the present rights of the indi- 
vidual....” 

He then pleads for laws to be developed 
which will utilize the wonders of computer 
technology without the clear threat he sees 
to all of our rights. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is exactly what my 
proposed Select Committee is ultimately de- 
signed to accomplish. Since the hearings I 
held with my Privacy Inquiry of the House 
Committee on Government Operations into 
a proposed national data bank in 1966, I 
have been very concerned about the inability 
of the people’s representatives to grapple 
with technological change. For the computer, 
with its enormous ability to collect and re- 
trieve information, was totally unknown 
when-our Bill of Rights was framed and, 
unfortunately, its total Impact on our sys- 
tem of government is the source of consider- 
ably More noncongressional worry than it is 
a subject of investigation within the Con- 
gress, 

When we called attention to the com- 
puter’s ability to invade privacy in 1966, it 
was a very new concept. Now, we have seen 
Senator Ervin's hearings with his Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee disclosing ex- 
ample after example of the power of tech- 
nology to assemble mountains of information 
on the lawful activities of our citizens. Since 
my 1966 hearings, I have frequently pointed 
out specific threats in the credit reporting 
industry, the marriage of sophisticated pho- 
tographic methods with the computer, and 
the increased instances of almost lawless 
personal record-keeping permitted by the 
new technology. 

All of this, however, has been concerned 
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with specific cases, and let me say I could 
speak for several hours with example after 
example of the new technology. But let me 
refer to one of the most recent, and one 
of the best books, on this subject. Profes- 
sor Arthur R, Miller writing in his splendid 
The Assault on Privacy says that a broad 
view of the entire problem is necessary and 
he endorses my request for a fully funded, 
fully staffed committee. 

I believe the Committee will soon receive, 
or has received already, letters from Profes- 
sor Miller, Dr. Alan Westin, who heads a 
National Academy of Sciences’ group con- 
sidering computerized data banks and civil 
liberties, journalists who have covered this 
area, and professionals from the computer 
community. Indeed, it might fairly be said 
that everyone recognizes the threat except 
those who will have their power stripped 
away: Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Interestingly, each review of the many 
books on privacy looks to the Congress to 
assert the human values, and to try to 
measure and hopefully guide the massive 
change technology is forcing upon us. In 
Irving Toffler’s phrase, we will all suffer 
Future Shock, 

Toffler also says that we must begin to 
practice anticipatory democracy; that is, we 
must create a government whose institu- 
tions are knowledgeable enough about change 
to have some ability to direct that change. 

Not only do we in the Congress have no 
formal mechanism to assure “anticipatory 
democracy,” the growth of computer power 
in the Executive Branch is denying us the 
exercise of our constitutionally mandated 
“participatory democracy.” We in the Con- 
gress are in real danger of becoming solely 
@ ceremonial body, of becoming a supine 
figurehead on a ship of state, steered by the 
Executive Branch’'s computers, which is head- 
ing straight for the rocks. 

Not only are we not representing ourselves 
in the policy making area, but we are allow- 
ing those who have reposed their trust in 
us, our constituents, to gradually be stripped 
of a feeling of participation. The rising tide 
of frustration and powerlessness we see all 
around us is due, to some degree, to the fact 
that every proposed piece of legislation sent 
to us from the Executive Branch or that we 
develop ourselves, calls for the gathering of 
more personal information by the Federal 
Establishment. If we can make sure that 
every law we pass contains safeguards for 
that information, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, if every concerned legislative commit- 
tee insists that the collection of information 
is fully justified, we will be able to assure 
our constituents that we are playing a 
meaningful role. 

It will not undermine the potential threat 
of the computer to point out that many 
current computer applications just do not 
work. In some cases the down time is as 
high as 60% and one pertinent role of a 
Select Committee would be to strip away the 
science fiction surrounding the computer and 
to insist that the computer industry develop 
more accurate systems. But in the area of 
genetic engineering, there simply is no sci- 
ence fiction, Almost every form of life will 
someday yield to the test tube and a managed 
environment for conception, growth, and life- 
long manipulation is within the predictable 
future. Coupled with the use of chemical 
technology to alter life-styles, moods, and 
attitudes of our citizens, we are creating a 
radically different sort of society from that 
which you and I know. Yet, the Congress 
continues to be almost indifferent. 

America is a mixture of dozens of different 
cultural and ethnic heritages and yet often 
those who manipulate the new technologies 
believe that everyone must be a mirror image 
of themselves. We are in the process of cre- 
ating a technocratic elite who produce pro- 
grams of massive impact but who do not 
consider fully the ramifications of their ac- 
tions beyond short term successes. A man 
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very different from Robert Theobold, indi- 
cating the range of philosophies concerned, 
has commented on this problem. One of the 
prime proponents of the new life style, Paul 
Goodman, said: 

“Human beings tend to be excluded when 
a logistic’ (that is, a computer-oriented) 
“style becomes universally pervasive, so that 
values and data that cannot be standardized 
and programed are excluded, when function 
is adjusted to the technology rather than 
technology to function ... when there de- 
velops an establishment of managers and ex- 
perts who license and allot resources, and 
which deludes itself that it alone knows the 
only right method .. . then common folk 
become docile clients, maintained by suffer- 
ance, or they are treated as deviant.” 

And, unfortunately, it could well be said 
that the Congress itself is often a docile 
client of an all knowing technocratic elite. 

And this power is not only in the Execu- 
tive Branch, Mr. Chairman, Academies de- 
vise psychological tests which mirror their 
own pre-conceptions of what constitutes de- 
cent behavior; businessmen exchange data 
on social, moral, and economic life of citi- 
zens only allowing them limited access to 
information which determines their ability 
to get credit, insurance, or employment; med- 
ical and school personnel administer be- 
havioral modification drugs to grammar 
school children, sometimes without analyz- 
ing the socially inspired reasons for what 
they term “learning disabilities; Federally 
sponsored research reports launch plans 
which are buried deeply within the bureauc- 
racy until they burst forth on an aston- 
ished and fearful citizenry; congressional 
committees approve efficient and economical 
schemes without being able to develop infor- 
mation which allows a just consideration 
of ‘the long range impact on our shared 
values. The list is endless, 

I might describe what is happening, Mr. 
Chairman, by saying that we all now recog- 
nize that the pollution of the physical at- 
mosphere is the result of some technologies, 
but that we are unaware of the pollution of 
the political atmosphere. Technology's tools 
spearheaded by the computer, have so accel- 
erated the pace of change that we are in 
grave danger of losing our form of govern- 
meént. Certainly, in so many areas, the House 
of Representatives has already lost its rele- 
vance. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I implore this Com- 
mittee to approve the Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values and Democratic In- 
stitutions. It would be a major aid to our 
constituents, our Constitution, and our Con- 
gress. 


Text oF CONGRESSMAN HoRTON’s TESTIMONY 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RULES IN SUP- 
PORT OF A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON Privacy, HuMAN VALUES, 
AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


Mr, Chairman, I ask your indulgence for 
a few minutes in order to place my discus- 
sion in its philosophical perspective. Our 
forebears, some hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, conducted themselves under prim- 
itive conditions and acted with a savagery 
we would consider appropriate for animals. 
Time improved that, with fire, the wheel, 
steel and gunpowder, the steam engine and 
the industrial revolution, But let us con- 
sider for a minute what man has wrought. 
The bulldozer and dynamite have made him 
stronger; he can literally move mountains. 
The plane and car have made him swifter. 
The furnace and air conditioner have 
changed the “weather” he must live in. 
Telescopes enable him to see objects so dis- 
tant, that their proximity must be measured 
in light years. And the computer has made 
him not wiser—but more clever, extending 
memory, evaluation and calculation to a de- 
gree almost incomprehensible. 

This technology has taken its toll. C. P. 
Snow, the British philosopher, can remem- 
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ber the public outcry to ban automobiles 
after the first fatal accident in London. But 
humans became regarded as less unique, and 
the auto stayed—despite 60,000 auto deaths 
a year in this country alone. Life expectancy 
in smog-ridden New York City is statisti- 
cally less than elsewhere in America. The 
cost has been an aesthetic one also. As the 
writer put it, “You may fly. . . but the birds 
will lose their wonder. And the clouds will 
reek of gasoline.” 

Fortunately, we have reached a point in 
which some of the costs have been found 
prohibitive and corrective steps have been 
taken. Automobiles must be developed which 
will not poison our air. Food preservatives, 
an excellent concept, have been found harm- 
ful and are closely controlled. Industries 
must curtail pollutant operations. This re- 
volt against the abuse of man, against un- 
guided and uncontrolled technology has re- 
cently turned to the computer. A machine, 
no larger than this table, which can memo- 
rize more and better than we could in a 
hundred lifetimes, has been found a threat 
to the quality of life and society that we 
hold dear. Why? Because privacy has and 
continues to be abused as man failed to dis- 
cern the computers’ effect on our lives. The 
horror stories are legion, and they range 
from political surveillance—to the informa- 
tion on file at credit bureaus, which—accu- 
rate or not—is freely available to almost 
anyone. 

The job of government—any government— 
Mr. Chairman, is to identify the problems of 
society and then go about solving them. I 
submit that the matter of privacy and hu- 
man values, and democratic institutions is a 
matter of concern to most Americans, and 
thus, a legitimate subject of study for Amer- 
ica’s leaders. 

The Committee envisioned in this legis- 
lation would not have a regulatory role. It 
would, however, have an attentive function 
in assessing the unintentional, unconscious, 
but nevertheless growing threat to one of 
our basic freedoms—privacy. Our nation was 
based on the revolutionary and unique no- 
tion that a man’s thoughts, his private af- 
fairs, and his activity were his own business 
insofar as they did not pose danger to others 
or to the public welfare. But America has 
since approached middle-age, with attendant 
changes in outlook. 

In today’s age, we see government officials 
demanding to see the private papers and 
notes of newsmen. We are told that there is 
no inherent right of privacy, that individ- 
uals, including any Senator or Congressman, 
can—theoretically, be placed under surveil- 
lance without his rights infringed. We are 
asked to trust in the “self-restraint” of the 
government in these matters. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this erosion 
of freedom is a matter of great importance, 
especially its deteriorating effect on our 
privacy, our uniqueness as individuals. It is 
imperative that a committee undertake a 
study of where this development is taking us 
as a society. You will note, Mr. Chairman, 
from my previous remarks, that there will 
be a great deal of disagreement on the ques- 
tions alone before we can even begin to seek 
answers. But the study must be undertaken 
if we are to transfer to our grandchildren and 
theirs the quality of life and the heritage of 
personal liberty and individual uniqueness 
we received from our forebears. For individ- 
uality is an absolute necessity for the sur- 
vival of democracy. Without privacy and free 
expression, no free nation can remain free. 
There are three svecific areas I would like 
to cover and then I would be glad to try to 
answer any specific questions the Committee 
may have. The three areas are (1) the essen- 
tially bipartisan nature of the work of the 
proposed Select Committee; (2) the particu- 
lar necessity at this point in time for such 
work to be mounted here in the House of 
Representatives; and (3) the reason why this 
work would permit the House of Representa- 
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tives to remain releyant to current national 
problems by what I would regard as a most 
significant act of internal reform by creating 
this Select Committee. 

First, few issues with which I have been 
associated have drawn support from a wider 
spectrum of philosophies and political views. 
My presence here today as well as my words 
demonstrate that one Republican strongly 
supports this concept and I feel I can speak 
for many of my colleagues on my side of the 
aisle when I say there is no partisanship 
involved. 

When I was a member of Congressman 
Gallagher’s Privacy group In the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, our hear- 
ings in 1965, 1966 and 1968 were held dur- 
ing Democratic Administrations. The hear- 
ing into the proposed National Data Bank 
Was especially revealing, because we learned 
that the top political advisors in those Ad- 
ministrations had little or no Knowledge of 
what was being proposed in the middle levels 
of the bureaucracy. As President Nixon has 
learned since he has assumed his position, 
administrations inherit both huge problems 
and huge, immovable bureaucracies. We 
found in our work with the privacy study 
that programs which threaten privacy are 
advanced by people who are largely indif- 
ferent to partisan politics, who propose to 
spend millions of public dollars, and who are 
seldom if eyer identified in the same way men 
in public life are held accountable for their 
decisions. It may well be that a major task 
of the Select Committee would be to give 
visibility to certain bureaucratic suggestions 
before they become. issues which could di- 
vide Republican from Democrat end liberal 
from conservative. 

A Select Committee would, I feel, bring 
us together to preserve the common good 
rather than create any partisan arguments. 

President Nixon in a recent news confer- 
ence said that this Administration would 
take no actions to infringe on the right of 
privacy. I believe Mr. Nixon, just as we 
believed Mr. Johnson, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment is so large that neither of the Presi- 
dents could be sure. One task of the pro- 
posed Select Committee would be to make 
independent evaluations of proposals which 
could threaten what any President wants 
for his country. 

When we held our hearing into the com- 
puter and invasion of Privacy in 1966, we 
called attention to a threat to America which 
the distinguished southern Senator, Sam J. 
Ervin, recently laid out in truly appalling 
detail. The insights of the Privacy Inquiry 
were indisputably proven during Mr. Ervin’s 
hearings: 

I am sure that Mr. Gallagher, in his state- 
ment, has shown how we could remain rele- 
vant as an institution if the House were to 
establish this Select Committee. I just want 
to add an additional point, and this has to 
do with reforming our procedures. The Na- 
tion is now in turmoil and many of our con- 
stituents, rightly or wrongly, feel that their 
basic human rights are being threatened. 
We have in this Congress three permanent 
Committees which work to guard our society 
against crime and disorder, worthy pursuits 
which can, on occasion, step too far, toward 
limiting the privacy rights of our citizens. 
These committees: are: Committee on the 
Judiciary; the Select Committee on Crime; 
and the House Internal Security Committee. 

Let me immediately say that I do not 
share the view that these Committees con- 
sciously help to restrict individual rights in 
America. But one of the central messages of 
those who insist we reform this House is 
that we are not equipped to deal with the 
rising demands of those who demand a fuller 
expression of their basic humanity. It seems 
to me that one Select Committee looking into 
privacy could balance the perspective of the 
House, which must watch over both the per- 
sonal safety and individual rights of Ameri- 


cans. 
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Naturally, a Select Committee would not 
undermine the work done by other Commit- 
tees in the House, but it would permit what 
are now only powerless cries of frustration 
to be funneled into a formal channel and it 
would permit other voices to be heard as we 
arrive at our decisions. 

Many observers contend that the computer 
will have a more powerful impact on society 
than did the printing press. I think the 
major thrust of the Select Committee in con- 
ducting continuing investigations of existing 
and proposed computerized information sys- 
tems, both those within Government and in 
private hands, will allow democracy to flour- 
ish along with this essential new means of 
record keeping. Neither Congressman Gal- 
lagher nor I are against the computer, but 
we do share the view that it must be used 
carefully, under controls, and in full con- 
sonance with the Bill of Rights. We have no 
present means within the House, or indeed 
within the Congress to receive expert advice 
and to conduct knowledgable investigations 
in this field. The Select Committee would 
put that expertise here within the House, 
rather than having it all within the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

In my opinion, what we are discussing is 
allowing the Congress to remain responsive 
to current concerns. I hope that you will 
look with favor or the creation of a Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values, and 
Democratic Institutions. 


THE COTTER HEALTH PLAN 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr, COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a clean draft of the bill 
H.R. 8351, the Cotter health plan. On 
Wednesday, May 1, I described this leg- 
islation in great detail. I wish at this 
point in the Recorp, to insert the en- 
tire text of the bill for the benefit of my 
constituents. 

H.R. 8351 
A bill to improve the quality, and lessen the 
cost, of health care services provided to 
citizens of the United States under both 
public and private programs, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Comprehensive 
Health Care Act of 1971”. 


TITLE I—PROVISIONS TO MAKE COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH-CARE INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE TO ALL 


SUBTITLE A—ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM 
STANDARD HEALTHCARE BENEFITS 


Sec. 101. DEFINITION OF MINIMUM STANDARD 
HEALTHCARE BENEFITS. 

(a) IN GENeERAL.—Section 213 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof (following the 
new subsection (g) thereof added by this 
Act) the following new subsection: 

“(h) DEFINITION or MINIMUM STANDARD 
HEALTHCARE BENEFITS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection or in other pro- 
visions of law to which the provisions of this 
subsection are made applicable, the Mini- 
mum Standard Healthcare Benefits, and the 
priority designations thereof, shall be as 
specified in the table in subparagraph (A). 

“(A) TABLE OF MINIMUM STANDARD HEALTH- 
CARE BENEPITS—The table referred to in the 
first sentence of this paragraph is as follows: 
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“TABLE OF MINIMUM STANDARD HEALTH-CARE BENEFITS 
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Priority and 
required 
coverage for 
any such 
charge shall 
be in accord- 
ance with 
the priority 
indicated in 
this column 


Copayment except that the covered individual shall pay 
such portion of such charges as is specified in this 


Benefit—The plan shall pay the charge described in this column column 


1. Charges made by 2 licensed Jaien for professional services rendered— 
(a) ata oS eeii office (by the physician or, at his direction by his staff of nurses (RN) and allied health profes- 
sionals, 
i) for diagnosis and treatment of one or more conditions (except pregnancy) other than by surgery or 
radiation therapy 
(A) on the first three days of such care per year per individual.. 
6 on the next three days of such care per year per individual 
(C) on any additional day of such care per year per individual: 
mental conditions 
all other conditions (except pregnancy) 

(ii) for one or more surgical procedures for treatment of conditions (other than pregnancy) including any 
charge for anesthesia or the rendering thereof, for casts, dressings or other surgical supplies, and 
for postoperative visits—all days of such care per year per individual. 

Ciji) for radiation therapy for treatment of conditions (other than pregnancy) by X-ray or radioactive 
materials including charges for such materials—all days of such care per year per individual. 

(iv) for diagnostic X-rays, laboratory tests, electrocardiograms and other diagnostic tests required in 
connection with care described in (i), (ii), (iii) above and (b) below. 

i for counseling on birth control and for fitting of contraceptive devices 

(vi) for pregnancy—see Item 9 below. 

(vii) for periodic health examinations, including immunizations, 
(A) for infants under age 5 (well baby care)— 
during first 6 monghs following birth—first six such exams 
during next 18 months—first six such exams 
during next 3 years—first three such exams. 
(B) for individuals ages 5 through 39—one such exam every 5 years 
C) for individuals ages 40 and over—one such exam every 2 years. 
(viii) for physical therapy 
(ix) for speech therapy 
(x) for eye examinations—see item 5 below, 

(b) at the individual’s home or elsewhere (other than at a hospital, extended care facility, or the physician's office) 
by the physician for diagnosis and treatment of — 

P mental conditions 50 percent. 

Cii) all other conditions (except pregnancy). -- $5 per day per physician 

(c) ata hospital, by the physician for the diagnosis and treatment of one or more conditions other than pregnancy: 

a during first 30 days of the confinement. ..-----.--------- hy EN te ea WO eet E Ce NES ..]$2 per day (applicable only to the charges of the attending JI 
(ii) during 31st through 120th days of the confinement... physician), il 
gi during 12ist through 300th days of the confinement 

(iv) in any day of the confinement for which no hospital benefit is payable under item 6(a) below 

(d) atan extended care facility by the physician for the diagnosis and treatment of one or more conditions other than 
prognsncy: 
i) during first 60 days of confinement. $2 per day (applicable only to the charges of the attending (I 
Gi) during 61st through 120th days of the confinement. 2 cst Fle wii p z ’ ty 
gi during 121st through 180th days of the confinement z im 
iv) on any day of the confinement for which no extended care benefit is payable under Item 7(a) below... $5 per day per physician i 
2. Charges by a qualified independent deri for laboratory examinations prescribed by a licensed physician pursuant None 
to his rendering the services described in Item 1.(a) (i), (ii), (iti) and Item 1.(b) above. 
3. Charges by a licensed dentist for professional services rendered either by the dentist or at his direction by his office 
staff of allied health professionals for — a 
(a) Annual oral examination (including prophylaxis and dental X-rays) 
Çi) Individual under age 19... : 
CHY AN others. ennnen 
(b) Amalgam fillings, extractions, dentures f 
Ci) Individual under age 19 
(ii): All others : 
Cc) Other dental care (except orthodontia)._-____ 
. Charge tor the following when prescribed by a licensed physician: 
(a) Drugs requiring a prescription, and insulin, digitalis, and such other life-preserving nonlegend drugs as are $1 per prescription 
specified by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
(b) Contraceptives for birth control... 
(c) Prosthetic appliances 
e? Services of physical therapist. -.- 


5) 


Beets AS RE ee Se oo .--- $2 per day per physician’s office 
$2 per day per physician's office 


SD DOV OR 53 oR eels i Sab Recta os 
$2 per day per physician's office__ 
$2 per day per physician's office 


-~ 20 percent 
20 percent 


$5 per day per physician 


20 percent. 
» gh percent... Sage os 
50 percent. 


ya icensed physician or optometrist for 
—no more than | examination per year... .._.- Sa te a ee aes 


e 
fir: 


~.-. $5 per day. 
.... $5 per day 
Same as for equivalent services under item 1(a) 


Gi) 31st through 120th days of the confinement_- 
Gii) 12Ist through 300th days of the confinement. _- 
(b) Charges by a hospital for services rendered by it on a non-in-patient basis 
(a) Charges by an extended care facility for ward or semi-private accommodation and for ancillary services used 
white the individual is confined as an in-patient for one or more conditions other than pregnancy: 
(i) first 60 days of the confinement 
ii) Bist through 120th days of the confinement... 
ris 12ist through 180th days of the confinement 2 
(b) Charges by an extended care facility for services rendered by it on a non-in-patient basis 
. Charges by a home health agency for home health services rendered by it under a plan except for services rendered in 
connection with pregnancy: 


a first 30 days of the confinement 


$250 per. deyoe 8 33. 59 Fe oe est ee ees | 
-- $2.50 per day... á 
-~ $2.50 per day.. =i 

Same as for equivalent services under item 1(a). 


$2.50 per day of services rendered 


(i) first 90 days of the plan. 

Gi) 91st through 180th days of the plan- - 

iil) 181st through 270th en of the plan. 
. Pregnancy—Charges for any of t 


.- $2.50 per day of services rendered.. 
... $2.50 per day of services rendered.. 


e services referred to in terms (1), (2), (6). (7), and (8) above when such services are 20 percent. 


rendered in connection with a pregnancy and any complications thereof during the period commencing with the date 
of inception of the pregnancy and ending with the ninetieth day following termination of the pregnancy. 


“(B) LIMITATIONS, 

“(i) In applying subparagraph (A), any 
two or more periods of confinement shall be 
considered a single period of confinement 
unless separated by at least 60 days without 
any confinement for any cause. 

“(ii) In applying subparagraph (A), the 
total of any copayments and of any 
deductibles may not exceed the amount 
determined under the following table: 


"If the adjusted grossincome— The total may not exceed— 
Does not exceed $5,000 4 percent of the adjusted 
ross income. 
Exceeds $5,000 but does not s250. plus 6 percent of the 
exceed $7,500, 


Exceeds $7,500........_.._. 


excess, 
$350, plus 8 percent of the 
excess, 

“(C) Exctuston.—The benefits specified in 
subparagraph (A) do not include any of the 
following: 

“(i) any charge for care for any injury or 


disease arising out of and in the course of 
employment; 

“(ii) any charge for hearing aids; 

“(ili) any charge for treatment for cos- 
metic purposes; 

“(iv) any charge for travel (other than 
travel by local professional ambulance to the 
nearest health care institution qualified to 
treat the illness or injury); 

“(v) any charge for confinement in a pri- 
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vate room to the extent in excess of the in- 
stitution’s charge for it most common semi- 
private room; or 

“(vi) any charge by health care institu- 
tions specified in the table to the extent that 
it is determined under section 2008 of title 
XX of the Social Security Act that the charge 
exceeds the rates approved thereunder, or 
any charge for services or supplies rendered 
or prescribed by a physician, dentist, or other 
health care personnel specified in the Table 
to the extent that it is determined under the 
procedures established in section 2002(e) (2) 
of title XX of the Social Security Act that 
the charge is unreasonable or that the sery- 
ices or supplies for which the charge is made 
are not medically necessary. 

“(D) Derrnrrions,—The following terms in 
the Table of Minimum Standard Healthcare 
Benefits in subparagraph (A) shall have the 
following meanings: 

“(i) The term ‘physician’ means a doctor 
of medicine (M.D.), doctor of osteopathy 
(D.O.), and, for purposes of oral surgery 
only a doctor of dental surgery (D.D.S.). 

“(il) The term ‘physician's office’ means 
any facility in which the physician usually 
treats his ambulatory patients, For purposes 
of determining the amount of copayment due 
in subparagraph (A), @ physician will be con- 
sidered to have a separate office unless he is 
a member of a group of physicians who have 
joined together under a contractual arrange- 
ment and bill as a single entity, in which 
ease the group of physicians shall be con- 
sidered to have a single ‘physician’s office.’ 

“(iii) The term ‘attending physician’ 
means the physician having primary respon- 
sibility for the medical care rendered the in- 
dividual. 

“(iv) The terms ‘extended care facility’, 
‘home health agency’ and ‘hospital’ (herein 
referred to as ‘health care institutions’), and 
‘home health services’ shall have the mean- 
ings assigned to them in section 1861 of the 
Social Security Act. 

“(v) The term ‘licensed’ means that the 
practitioner or health care institution is 
legally authorized by the State to provide 
the services rendered in that State. 

“(2) PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO DEFER PHASE- 
IN OF BENEFItS.—The President of the United 
States, after receiving from his Council of 
Health Policy Advisers the Council’s Annual 
Health Report for any year, may find that 
there are not then in being in the Nation 
sufficient health care facilities and services 
to supply any benefit in the Table of Mini- 
mum Standard Healthcare Benefits having a 
priority designation such that the benefit is 
not then required (under the applicable pro- 
visions of law otherwise fixing the time for 
phase-in of such benefit) to be provided as 
a condition to qualification of a Qualified 
Employee Healthcare Plan (defined in sec- 
tion 280(c)), a Qualified Individual Health- 
care Plan (defined in subsection (g)) or a 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan (defined in 
section 2002 of title XX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act). If he so finds, the President may, 
by Executive order issued not less than 12 
months prior to the time otherwise sched- 
uled for phase-in of such benefit under 
such a plan, defer the time for phase-in 
of such benefit. If the President, by Execu- 
tive order issued by him pursuant to the 
provisions of the preceding sentence, defers 
the time otherwise scheduled for phase-in 
of a benefit under such a plan, no such bene- 
fit shall be required to be provided under 
such a plan until such date as shall be fixed 
by Executive order issued by the President 
for phase-in of such benefit.” 

(b) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SUBTITLE B—COovERAGE UNDER MEDICARE 

PROGRAM 
SEC. 111. MINIMUM STANDARD HEALTHCARE 
BENEFITS. 

Title XVIII of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“MINIMUM STANDARD HEALTHCARE BENEFITS 


“Sec. 1876. (a)(1) Notwithstanding any 
other provisions of this title, the benefits 
provided under this title shall provide at 
least the Minimum Standard Healthcare 
Benefits (as defined in section 213(h) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 

“(A) Priority I benefits after December 31, 
1972; 

“(B) Priority I and II benefits after De- 
cember 31, 1975; and 

“(C) Priority I, II, and III benefits after 
December 31 1978. 

“(2) The President of the United States, 
by Executive order issued by him pursuant 
to the provisions of section 213(h) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, may defer the 
date otherwise scheduled under paragraph 
(1) (B) or (C) for phase-in of any priority 
If or priority III benefit, but only if such 
Executive order defers on like terms the date 
otherwise scheduled for phase-in of such 
benefit for purposes of Qualified Employee 
Health Care Plans (described in section 280 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). 

“(b) The provisions of this title shall not 
be treated as failing to meet the require- 
ments of subsection (a) to the extent that— 

“(1) A covered individual is required to pay 
a deductible before benefits for some or all 
types of health care expenses are payable 
under this title, The amount of the deduct- 
ible may not be greater when a service is 
rendered on an ambulatory basis than when 
that service is rendered on an inpatient basis 
in a hospital or other health care institution. 

“(2) In lieu of the copayment amounts 
described under section 218(h) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 in the Table 
of Minimum Standard Healthcare Benefits, 
this title may require copayments for ex- 
penses in excess of any required deductible, 
in an amount not to exceed 20 percent of 
covered expenses, except where a higher per- 
centage copayment for a given benefit ex- 
pense category is provided for under the 
Minimum Standard Healthcare Benefits. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall prescribe regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(2) Regulations under this subsection 
shall be prescribed in final form not less 
than 120 days before the first day of the 
calendar year during which they will apply. 

“(3) No regulation prescribed under this 
subsection shall be effective unless— 

“(A) prescribed within the time provided 
by paragraph (2), and 

“(B) notice of the proposed regulations 
and of opportunity for public hearing 
thereon was published not less than 60 days 
before the date on which prescribed.” 


Part B—CoveraGE UNDER MEDICARE PROGRAM 

PAYMENT UNDER MEDICARE PROGRAM TO INDI- 
VIDUALS COVERED BY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH BENEFITS PROGRAM 


Sec. 121. Section 1862 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) No payment may be made under this 
title with respect to any item or service fur- 
nished to or on behalf of any individual on or 
after January 1, 1973, if such item or service 
is covered under a health benefits plan in 
which such individual is enrolled under 
chapter 89 of title 5, United States Code, un- 
less prior to the date on which such item or 
service is so furnished the Secretary shall 
have determined and certified that the Fed- 
eral employees health benefits program un- 
der chapter 89 of such title 5 has been modi- 
fled so as to assure that— 

“(1) there is available to each Federal em- 
ployee or annuitant upon or after attaining 
age 65, in addition to the health benefits 
plan available before he attains such age, 
one or more health benefits plans which offer 
protection supplementing the combined 
protection provided under parts A and B 
of this title and one or more health benefits 
plans which offer protection supplementing 
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the protection provided under part B of this 
title alone, and 

“(2) the Government will make available 
to such Federal employee or annuitant a 
contribution in an amount at least equal to 
the contribution which the Government 
makes toward the health insurance of any 
employee or annuitant enrolled for high op- 
tion coverage under the Government-wide 
plans established under chapter 89 of such 
title 5, with such contribution being in the 
form of (A) a contribution toward the sup- 
plementary protection referred to in para- 
graph (1), (B) a payment to or on behalf 
of such employee or annuitant to offset the 
cost to him of coverage under parts A and 
B (or part B alone) of this title, or (C) a 
combination of such contribution and such 
payment.” 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR UNINSURED 

INDIVIDUALS NOT ELIGIBLE UNDER PRESENT 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISION 


Sec. 122. (a) Section 103 (a) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 is amended— 

(1) by redesigning clauses (A) and (B) in 
Paragraphs (2) and (4) as clauses (i) and 
(ii), respectively, and by redesignating para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), (4), amd (5) as sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), (C), (D, and (E), 
respectively; 

(2) by striking out all that follows “Any- 
one who—” ‘and precedes subparagraph (B) 
(as redesignated by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1)(A) has attained the age of 65,”; 

(3) by adding “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E) (as so redesignated); 

(4) by striking out “shall (subject to the 
limitations in this section)” and all that 
follows down through the period at the end 
of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(2)(A) meets the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (C) and (D) of paragraph (1), 

“(B) (i) bas attained the age of 65, or (ii) 
is entitled to monthly insurance benefits 
under section 202 or 223 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

“(C) does not meet the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (B) of paragraph (1), and 

“(D) has enrolled (i) under section 1837 
of the Social Security Act and (ii) under 
subsection (d) of this section, 


shall (subject to the limitations in this 
section) be deemed, solely for purposes of 
section 226 of the Social Security Act, to be 
entitled to monthly insurance benefits under 
section 202 of such Act for each month, be- 
ginning— 

“(i) in the case of an individual who 
meets the provisions of paragraph (1), with 
the first month In which he meets the re- 
quirements of such paragraph, or 

“(ii) in the case of an individual who 
meets the provisions of paragraph (2), with 
the day on which his coverage period (as 
provided in subsection (d)) begins, 
and ending with the month in which he 
dies, or, if earlier, the month before the 
month in which he becomes (or upon filing 
application for monthly insurance benefits 
under section 202 of such Act would be- 
come) entitled to hospital insurance bene- 
fits under section 226 of such Act or be- 
comes certifiable for purposes of such sec- 
tion as a qualified railroad retirement bene- 
ficiary.’’; 

(5) (A) by striking out “the preceding re- 
quirements of this subsection” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
requirements of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section” and (B) by striking out “paragraph 
(5) hereof” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subparagraph (E) of such paragraph”; and 

(6) by striking out “paragraphs (1), (2), 
(3), and (4)" in the third sentence and in- 
serting in Heu thereof “subparagraphs (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1)”. 

(b) Section 103(b) of such Amendments 
is amended (1) by inserting “(i)” after “in- 
dividual” in the second sentence, and (2) by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
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the following: “, or (ii) (with respect to an 
enrollment under subsection (d)(1)) for any 
month during his coverage period (as pro- 
vided in subsection (d))”. 

(c) Section 103(c)(1) of such Amend- 
ments is amended by striking out “this sec- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of this section”. 

(d) Section 103 of such Amendments is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsections: 

“(d) (1) An individual who meets the con- 
ditions of subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), 
of paragraph (2) of subsection (a) and has 
enrolled under section 1837 of the Society 
Security Act may enroll for the hospital in- 
surance benefits provided under subsection 

a). 

i “(2) The provisions of sections 1837, 1838, 
1839, and 1840 (relating to enrollments un- 
der part B of title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act) shall be applicable to the en- 
roliment authorized by paragraph (1) in the 
same manner, to the same/extent, and under 
the same conditions as such sections are ap- 
plicable to enrollments under such part B, 
except that for p of this section such 
sections 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840 ‘are modi- 
fied as follows: 

“(A) the term ‘paragraph (1) and (2) of 
section ©1886’ shall be considered to read 
‘subparagraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph 
(2) of section'103(a) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965’; 

“(B) the term ‘March 1, 1966’ shall be con- 
sidered to read ‘March 31, 1972"; 

“(C) the term ‘May 31, 1966” shall’ be con- 
sidered to read ‘March 31, 1972’; 

“(D) the term ‘1969’ shall be considered to 
read ‘1973'; 

“(B) subsection (a)(1) of such section 
1838 shall be considered to read as follows: 

“*¢1) in the case of an individual who en- 
rolls for benefits under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 103 of the Social Security Amendments 


of 1965 pursuant to subsection: (c) of sec- 
tion 1837 (as made applicable by section 103 


(a) (2) of such Amendments), January 1, 
1972, or, if later, the first day of the month 
following the nionth in which he so enrolls; 
or’; 

“(F) subsection (b) of such section 1838 
shall be considered amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence; ‘An 
individual's enrollment under subsection (d) 
of section 103 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 shall also terminate (1) when 
he satisfies subparagraphs (B) and (E) of 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of such sec- 
tion, with such termination taking effect on 
the first day of the month in which he satis- 
fies such subparagraphs, or (ii) when his 
enrollment under section 1837 terminates, 
with such termination taking effect as pro- 
vided in the second sentence of this subsec- 
tion.’; 

“(G) subsection (a) of such section 1839 
shall be considered to read as follows: 

“(aj The monthly premium of each in- 
dividual for each month in his coverage 
period before July 1973 shall be $27.'; 

“(H) the term ‘1967’ when used in sub- 
section (b)(1) of such section 1839 shall be 
considered to read ‘June 1973’; 

“(I) subsetcion (b)(2) of such section 
1839 shall be considered to read as follows: 

“*(2) The Secretary shall, during Decem- 
ber of 1972 and of each year thereafter, deter- 
mine and promulgate the dollar amount 
(whether or not such dollar amount was ap- 
plicable for premiums for any prior month) 
which shall be applicable for premiums for 
months occurring. in the 12-month period 
commencing July 1 of the next year. Such 
amount shall be equal to $27 multiplied by 
the ratio of (1) the inpatient hospitel de- 
ductible for such next year, as promulgated 
under section. 1813(b) (2), to (2) such de- 
ductible promulgated for 1972. Any amount 
determined under the preceding sentence 
which is not a multiple of $1 shall be 
rounded to the nearest multiple of $1.’; and 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“(J) the term ‘Federal Supplementary 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund’ shall be con- 
sidered to read ‘Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund’. 

“(e) Payment of the monthly premiums 
on behalf of any individual who meets the 
conditions of subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
of paragraph (2) of subsection (a) and has 
enrolled for the hospital insurance benefits 
provided under subsection (a) may be made 
by any public or private agency or organiza- 
tion under a contract or other arrangement 
entered into between it and the Secretary 
if the Secretary determines that payment of 
such premiums under such contract or ar- 
rangement is administratively feasible.” 


SUBTITLE C—QUALIFIELD EMPLOYEE HEALTH- 
CARE PLANS 


Sec. 131. EMPLOYER'S DEDUCTION FOR EBM- 
PLOYEE HEALTH CARE EXPENDI- 
TURES. 


(a) In GENERAL:—Paāaft IX (relating to 
items not deductible) of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of subtitle A of thë Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec, 280: EMPLOYÉE’S DEDUCTION FoR Ex- 
PENDITURES FOR EMPLOYEE 
HEALTH CARE. 

“(a) LIMITATION ON DepucTrion.—Except as 
provided in subsection (b), no deduction 
shall be allowed for one-half of any amotnt 
otherwise allowable as a deduction for the 
taxable year under section 162, 212, or 404 
for any amount paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer for medical care of any employee 
of the taxpayer or of any dependent or rela- 
tive of such employee. 

“(by EXCEPTION WHERE EMPLOYER MAIN- 
TAINS QUALIFIELD EMPLOYEE HEALTHCARE 
PLaAN.—The limitations cf subsection (a) 
shall not apply for any portion of any tax- 
able year during which the taxpayer has in 
force a Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan 
which satisfies all the requirements of sub- 
section (c). 

“(c) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE HEALTHCARE 
PLAN DEFINED.—For the purposes of this 
title, the term ‘Qualified Employee Health- 
care Plan’s means a plan of employee health 
care benefits (as defined in subsection (d) 
(4)) which satisfies all of the following re- 
quirements: 

“(1) In wRITING:—The plan must be in 
writing. 

“(2) ADOPTED BY EMPLOYER—The plan 
must be adopted by the taxpayer employer. 

“(3) COMMUNICATION TO EMPLOYEES —The 
terms of the plan must be communicated by 
the taxpayer to his employees, 

(4) MINIMUM STANDARD HEALTHCARE BENE- 
FIT PRIORITIES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL,—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the plan must provide at 
least the minimum Standard Healthcare 
Benefits (described in section 213(h)) in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 

“(1) Priority I benefits after December 31, 
1972; 

“(ii) Priority I and II benefits after De- 
cember 31, 1975; and 

“(ili) Priority I, II, and III benefits after 
December 31, 1978. 

“(B) PRESIDENTIAL DEFERRAL OF SCHEDULE 
FOR PHASE-IN OF BENEFITS.—The President of 
the United States, by Executive order is- 
sued by him pursuant to the provisions of 
section 213(h), may defer the date otherwise 
scheduled under subparagraph (A)(il) or 
(A) (iif) for phase-in of any priority IT or 
priority III benefits but only if such Execu- 
tive order defers on like terms the date 
otherwise scheduled for phase-in of such 
benefits for purposes of Qualified Individual 
Healthcare Plans (described in section 213 

g)). 

“(5) Evicrsmiry.—The plan must be one 
under which the individuals eligible to be 
covered include— 

“(A) all active full-time and all part-time 
employees of the taxpayer who work not less 
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than 20 hours a week for not less than 26 
weeks during the calendar year; 

“(B) any such employee’s spouse, and 

“(C) any such employee’s dependent un- 

married child under age 21. 
The plan also must make any new employee 
of the taxpayer eligible for coverage within 
1 month after commencement of his employ- 
ment. 

“(6) COVERAGE CONTINUATION.—Then plan 
must provide for continuation of coverage 
under each of the following circumstances: 

“(A) Coverage for the employee and his 
covered dependents must be continued for 
at least 1 month during a layoff or labor 
dispute, with no increase in required con- 
tributions and with provisions for continua- 
tion for up to 11 more months during such 
layoff or labor dispute, subject to the em- 
ployee not being required to contribute at a 
rate more than the premium then required 
under the plan for the coverage of the em- 
ployee and his covered dependents for such 
period, 

“(B) Upon termination of employment, 
other than as a result of death of the em- 
ployee, the employee must be permitted to 
haye coverage under the plan continued for 
himself and for his covered dependents for 
3 months, subject to payment at the date of 
termination of employment cf the premium 
then required under the plan for such 3- 
month period. 

“(C) Upon the death of an employee, his 
covered dependents must be permitted to 
have coverage under the plan continued for 
3 months, subject to payment, within 15 
days following the date of death, of the pre- 
mium then required under the plan for such 
3-month period. 

(D) During an employee’s absence due to 
illness or injury, coverage for the employee 
and his covered dependents must be per- 
mitted to continue for up to 24 months from 
the beginning of such absence. The employee 
must not be required to contribute more 
for such continued coverage than he would 
have contributed had he remained an active 
employee. 

“(E) Coverage for an employee's depend- 
ent unmarried child must be permitted to 
continue until the child's twenty-first birth- 
day, provided the child was covered under 
the plan prior to attaining age 19, became 
totally disabled prior to that age, and re- 
mains so disabled. The employee must not be 
required to contribute more for such cover- 
age than would have been required were the 
child a dependent under age 19. 

“(F) Any employee or dependent entitled 
to continuation of coverage under any of 
the above subparagraphs at a time when 
the employer changes his plan and who 
would thereby lose his continuation of covy- 
erage, must be eligible under any successor 
plan for not less than the continuation of 
the coverage that would have been required 
to be continued had the prior plan remained 
unchanged. 

“(G) For purposes of this paragraph, a 
“covered dependent” is any individual, other 
than the employee, who by reason of his re- 
lationship to the employee was covered as 
a dependent under the plan just prior to 
the event described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) above. A child born after 
the event described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) but before the end of the 
continuation period so specified, shall be 
deemed a covered dependent. Coverage for 
a covered dependent shall not be required 
to be continued beyond the date the de- 
pendent would have ceased to be eligible for 
coverage as a dependent if the event de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or 
(D) above had not occurred. 

“(H) Notwithstanding subparagraphs (A), 
(B), (C), and (D), coverage need not be 
continued for a covered individual beyond 
the date such individual first becomes eli- 
gible for benefits under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act. 

“(7) COORDINATION, OF BENEFITS PROVI- 
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sion.—The plan must include a provision 
identical with or substantially similar to 
the suggested model group antiduplication 
provision contained in exhibit B of the first 
report of the industry task force on co- 
ordination of benefits attached to the min- 
utes of the E-7 Subcommittee to Study 
Benefits and Coordination of Accident and 
Health Insurance of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners as set forth in 
volume II of the 1970 proceedings of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

“(8) EMPLOYFE ELECTION FOR COVERAGE BY 
APPROVED HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZA- 
TION.—The plan must permit any employee 
required to be made eligible for coverage 
thereunder to elect instead to apply for cov- 
erage from any approved health maintenance 
organization (as defined in subsection (d) 
(5)) and to have the employer pay toward 
the cost of coverage by such organization an 
amount equal to the amount the employer 
would pay toward the cost of coverage of 
such employee under the employer’s plan. 
Such election shall be required to be per- 
mitted in respect of any particular approved 
health maintenance organization only if— 

“(A) 10 or more eligible employees of the 
employer so elect and are accepted by such 
organization, and 

“(B) the employer has 50 or more em- 
ployees who are eligible under paragraph 5 
(A) for coverage under the employer’s plan. 

“(9) EMPLOYEE. CONTRIBUTIONS.—The plan 
may require employee contribution but in 
no instance shall the contribution exceed 35 
percent of total cost and after July 1, 1975 
employee contribution shall not exceed 25 
percent of total cost. 

“(10) OPTIONAL prRoyisions.—The ,plan 
shall not be treated as falling to meet the 
requirements of this subsection, by reason 
of the inclusion therein of any one or more 
of the following optional provisions: 

“(A) Depuctiste.—The plan may require a 
deductible (in addition to the authorized 
copayments) which may apply before bene- 
fits for some or all types of health care ex- 
penses are payable, The amount of the de- 
ductible may not be greater when a service 
is rendered on an ambulatory basis than 
when that service is rendered on an inpatient 
basis in a hospital.or other health care insti- 
tution. With respect to the expenses for 
which Minimum Standard Healthcare Bene- 
fits must be provided in any calendar year 
pursuant to paragraph (4), there shall be a 
maximum limit on the aggregate of the 
deductibles for that year for the employee 
and all covered members of his family, which 
shall in no event exceed $100. 

“(B) CopayMENTs.—In lieu of the copay- 
ment amounts prescribed under section 213 
(h) (1) (A) in the Table of Minimum Stand- 
ard Healthcare Benefits, the plan may re- 
quire copayments for health care expenses 
in excess of any required deductible in an 
amount not to exceed 20 percent of such 
expenses, except where a higher percentage 
copayment for a given benefit category is 
provided for in such Table of Minimum 
Standard Healthcare Benefits. 

“(C) ADDITIONAL BENEFITS AND COVERAGE.— 
The plan may provide any benefits for medi- 
cal care in addition to those required under 
the Table of Minimum Standard Health- 
care Benefits and may also cover any indi- 
vidual in addition to the individuals recuired 
under paragraph (5) to be made eligible for 
coverage. 

“(D) EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The plan 
may require employee contributions toward 
its cost. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EMPLOYEE —The term ‘employee’ 
shall have the meaning prescribed by sec- 
tion 3121(d). 

“(2) MEDICAL. careE—The term ‘medical 
care’ shall have the meaning prescribed by 
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paragraph (1), as limited and modified by 
paragraphs (2) and (8) of section 213(e). 

“(3) DEPENDENT.—The term ‘dependent’ as 
used in this section in reference to a de- 
pendent of an employee means an individual 
over half of whose support, for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year of such 
employee begins, was received from such 
employee. 

“(4) PLAN OF EMPLOYEE HEALTH CARE BEN- 
EFIts.—The phrase ‘plan of employee health 
care benefits’ as used in subsection (c) in- 
cludes— 

“(A) a contract or contracts of insurance 
(whether one or more group contracts or a 
group of individual contracts covering medi- 
cal care for employees); 

“(B) any uninsured arrangement estab- 
lished by an employer to provide medical 
care for employees; 

“(C) an arrangement to secure medical 
care for employees from any approved health 
maintenance organization; and 

“(D) any combination of (A), (B), or (C) 
above. 

“ (5) APPROVED HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGA- 
NIZATION.—The term ‘approved health main- 
tenance organization’ shall have the meaning 
prescribed by section 2015(d) of title XX of 
the Social Security Act.” 

(b) CONFORMING CLERICAL AMENDMENTS:-— 

(1) Section 162(h) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to cross refer- 
ences) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) For limitation on employer's deduc- 
tion for employee health care, see section 
280.” 

(2) Section 404 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

(g) Cross REFERENCE — 

"For limitation on émployer’s deduction for 
employee health care, ‘see section 280.” 

(3) Section 212 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following cross reference: 

“Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For limitation on employer’s deduction for 
employee health care, see section 280.” 

(4) The table of sections for part IX of 
subchapter B of chapter I of subtitle A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 280. Employer's Deduction for Expendi- 
tures for Employee Health Care.” 

(Cc) EFFECTIVE DaTe.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 


«the amendments made by this section shall 


apply to taxable years beginning after De- 


» cember 31, 1972. 


(2) CERTAIN COLLECTIVELY  BARGAINED 
Prans—In the case of any plan providing 
benefits for medical care of employees which 
was established by an employer taxpayer 
pursuant to an agreement which resulted 
from collective bargaining between the em- 
ployer and representatives of his employees 
and which has not expired at the time speci- 
fied in paragraph (1), the amendments made 
by this section shall not apply to such em- 
ployer taxpayer until the first taxable year 
beginning on or after the date such agree- 
ment first expires or the date 3 years after the 
time specified in paragraph (1), whichever 
such date occurs first. 

SUBTITLE D—QUALIFIED INDIVIDUAL HEALTH- 
CARE PLANS 


Sec. 141. INIDIVIDUAL HEALTH CARE PLANS 


(a) INDIVIDUAL’S UNLIMITED DEDUCTION FOR 
EXPENSES FOR QUALIFIED HEALTHCARE PLANS.— 
Section 213(a)(2) (relating to individual’s 
deduction for medical expense Insurance) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) either— 

“(A) an amount (not in excess of $150) 
equal to one-half of the expenses paid during 
the taxable year for insurance which con- 
stitutes medical care for the taxpayer, his 
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spouse, and dependents (as defined in section 
152); or 

“(B) an amount (not in excess of $700) 
equal to all the expense paid during the 
taxable year for insurance which constitutes 
medical care for the taxpayer, his spouse, 
and dependents (as defined in section 152) 
to the extent such expense is paid by the 
taxpayer— 

“(i) for the cost of a Qualified Individual 
Healthcare Plan (as defined in subsection 
(8)); 

“(il) as a contribution toward the cost of 
& Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan (as 
defined in section 280(c) ); 

“(ill) as a contribution toward the cost of 
a Qualified State Healthcare Plan (as dè- 
fined in section 2002 of title XX of the 
Social Security Act); or 

“(iv) for or toward the cost of any com- 
bination of two or more plans of such in- 
surance, but only if all such plans in com- 
bination supply at least the Minimum 
Standard Healthcare Benefits then required 
for qualification as a plan described in sub- 
division (i) or (li) above and only if each 
such plan standing alone elther does qualify 
under subdivision (i) or (ii) above, or fails 
so to qualify solely by reason of its failure 
to. provide all the Minimum Standard 
Healthcare Benefits then required.” 

(b) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED INDIVIDUAL 
HEALTHCARE PLAn.—Section 213 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) QUALIFIED INDIVIDUAL HEALTHCARE 
PLAN Derinep.—For purposes of this title, the 
term ‘Qualified Individual Healthcare Plan’ 
means an insurance contract which covers 
medical care referred to in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of subsection (e) (1) and which 
satisfies all of the following requirements: 

“(1) MINIMUM STANDARD HEALTHCARE BENE- 
FIT PRIORITIES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except, as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the insurance contract 
must provide at. least the Minimum Stand- 
ard Healthcare, Benefits (described in sub- 
section (h)) in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 
fen Priority I benefits after December 31, 
“(il) -Priority I and II benefits after De- 
cember 31, 1975; and 

“(iti) Priority I, II, and III benefits after 
December 31, 1978; 

“(B) PRESIDENTIAL DEFERRAL OF SCHEDULE 
FOR PHASE-IN OF BENEFITS.—The President of 
the United States, by Executive order issued 
by him pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (h), may defer the date otherwise sched- 
uled under subparagraph (A) (il) or (A) (ili) 
for phase-in of any priority II or priority III 
benefit, but only if such Executive order de- 
fers on like terms the date otherwise sched- 
uled for phase-in of such benefit for purposes 
of Qualified Employee Health Care Plans 
(described in section 280(c)). 

“(2) POLICY REQUIREMENTS.—The insur- 
ance contract must contain provisions— 

“(A) which obligate the insurer to renew 
the policy until at least the date on which 
the person to whom the policy was issued 
first becomes eligible for coverage under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, but which 
also reserve to the insurer the right to ad- 
just premium rates by classes in accordance 
with its experience under the type of policy 
involved; 

“(B) which enable the person to whom the 
policy was issued to convert the policy to 
another policy so as to secure priority II 
and priority III benefits at such times as 
those benefits are required to meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) which, upon the death of the person 
to whom the policy was issued, permits every 
other Individual then covered under the pol- 
tcy to elect (within such period as shall be 
specified in the policy) to continue his cover- 
age (under the same or a different policy) 
until such time as he would have ceased to 
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be entitled to coverage had the person to 
whom the policy was issued lived. 

“(3) OPTIONAL PROVISIONS.—An insurance 
contract shall not be treated as failing to 
meet the requirements of this subsection by 
reason of the inclusion therein of any one or 
more of the following optinal features: 

“(A) INSURANCE WITH OTHER INSURERS.— 
The policy may contain a provision coordi- 
nating its benefits with any other policy if 
such provision is approved by the appropriate 
regulatory authority of the State of issue. 

“(B) DepucTisLes.—The policy may require 
the covered individual to pay a deductible 
before benefits or some or all types of health 
care expenses are payable under the plan. The 
amount of the deductible may not be greater 
when a service rendered on an ambulatory 
basis than when that service is rendered on 
an inpatient basis in a hospital or other 
health care institution. 

“(C) Co-PAYMENTS.—In lieu of the co-pay- 
ment amounts described under subsection 
(h) in the Table of Minimum Standard 
Healthcare Benefits, the policy may require 
co-payments for expenses in excess of any 
required deductible, in an amount not to 
exceed 20 percent of covered expenses, except 
where a higher percentage co-payment for a 
given benefit expense category is provided for 
under the Minimum Standard Healthcare 
Benefits, 

“(D) ADDITIONAL BENEFITS,—The policy (or 
the combination of policies specified in sub- 
section (a)(2)(B)(w)) may provide any 
benefits for medical care in addition to those 
required under the Table of Minimum Stand- 
ard Healthcare Benefits.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1972. 
Sec. 142. PROCEDURE FOR RULINGS ON QUALI- 

FICATION OF EMPLOYEE AND INDI- 
VIDUAL HEALTH CARE PLANS 


In exercise of the power to issue rulings 


which is vested in him under section 7805 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the 
Secretary of the Treasury (or his delegate) 
may accept the determination of the State 
insurance regulatory authority that a plan 
of health care benefits filed with and ap- 
proved by such authority is a plan satisfying 
all requirements for qualification either as a 
Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan (as de- 
fined in section 280(c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954) or as Qualified Indi- 
vidual Healthcare Plan (as defined In section 
213(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954). 
Sec. 143, REGULATIONS 

Any regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (or his delegate) with 
regard to amendments of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 made by subtitles A, B, or 
C of this title shall be promulgated in final 
form not less than 120 days prior to the first 
day of the calendar year during which they 
will apply. Such regulations shall be effec- 
tive only if (i) promulgated in final form 
within the time prescribed in the preceding 
sentence, and (il) notice of such regulation 
in proposed form and of opportunity for 
public hearing thereon shall have been pub- 
lished not less than sixty days prior to the 
date of promulgation thereof in final form. 


SUBTITLE E—GRANTS TO STATES FOR QUALIFIED 
STATE HEALTHCARE PLANS FOR THE NEEDY 
AND UNINSURABLE 

Sec. 151. GRANTS TO STATES FOR QUALIFIED 

STATE HEALTHCARE PLANS. 

The Social Security Act is amended by add- 
ing after title XIX the following new title: 
“TITLE XX—GRANTS TO STATES FOR 

QUALIFIED STATE HEALTHCARE PLANS 

“Sec, 2001. Appropriations. 

“Sec. 2002. Qualified State Healthcare Plan 

definition. 

“Sec. 2003. Eligibility for enrollment. 
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“Sec. 2004. Determination and review of 
premium rates, 

Procedure for enrollment. 

Individual and family contribu- 
tions and State premium pay- 
ments. 

Extension and termination of 
coverage. 

Operation of the Qualified State 
Healthcare Benefits Pool. 

Furnishing of information by 
other agencies. 

Provisions and conditions for 
Federal appropriations. 

Eligibility of those now covered 
under certain State or Federal 
programs. 

Premium taxes. 

Definitions. 

Regulations. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 2001. For the purpose of providing 
comprehensive health care insurance to 
needy individuals and families in a manner 
which will enhance personal dignity, and to 
make available comprehensive health care 
insurance coverage to individuals who are 
uninsurable, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year a sum suffi- 
cient to carry out this title. The sums made 
available under this section shall be used 
for making payments pursuant to Qualified 
State Healthcare Plans which have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


“QUALIFIED STATE HEALTHCARE PLAN 
DEFINITION 
“General Rule 

“Sec, 2002. (a) A Qualified State Health- 
care Plan shall be a contract or other agree- 
ment between a State and an administering 
carrier (as defined in section 2015(d)), and 
shall pay to practitioners, health care institu- 
tions and other providers, on behalf of the 
individuals and families required under sec- 
tion 2003 to be made eligible therefor, the 
Minimum Standard Healthcare Benefits (de- 
scribed in section 213(h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

“(1) Priority I and II benefits for policy 
years beginning before July 1, 1976, and 

“(2) Priority I, II, and III benefits for 
policy years beginning after June 30, 1976, 
except as provided in subsection (b). 
“Presidential Power To Defer Priority IIT 

Benefits 

“(b) If the President of the United States, 
by Executive order issued by him pursuant 
to section 213(h) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, defers the date otherwise sched- 
uled under subsection (a)(2) for phase-in 
of Priority III benefits, such benefits shall 
not be required to be provided under Quali- 
fied State Healthcare Plans until such date 
as shall be fixed by the President for phase- 
in of Priority III benefits. 
“Option To Elect Coverage Under an Ap- 

proved Health Maintenance Organization 

“(c) An individual or family eligible for 
enrollment in the Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan under section 2003 may, upon written 
request, submitted to the administering 
carrier with his enrollment application, elect 
coverage, if available, under an arrangement 
between the administering carrier and an ap- 
proved health maintenance organization (as 
defined in section 2018(e)), in lieu of cov- 
erage under the Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan: Provided, however, That the per capita 
charges made to the State through the ad- 
ministering carrier for such alternative cov- 
erage shall not exceed the premiums then ap- 
plicable for that risk category for the current 
policy year for enrollment in the Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan, as determined pur- 
suant to section 2004(b). 


2005. 
2006. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 2007. 
. 2008. 
. 2009. 
. 2010. 
. 2011. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


2012. 
2013. 
2014. 
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“Reinsurance Condition 


“(d) The contract risk under a Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan shall be reinsured, 
through the Qualified State Healthcare Bene- 
fits Pool described in section 2008, by all car- 
riers (profit and nonprofit) licensed in or 
otherwise authorized by the State to issue 
coverage for one or more items of health 
care, by all health maintenance organiza- 
tions doing business in the State, and by all 
other persons in the State who provide un- 
insured plans. 


“Limitation and Exceptions 


“(e) (1) The copayments, specified in the 
table of Minimum Standard Healthcare Bene- 
fits (described in section 213(h) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954) shall be limited 
as follows: 

“(A) the aggregate copayments per policy 
year for a single individual described in 
section 2003(a) shall be limited to 6 per cen- 
tum of the excess over $2,000 of the individ- 
ual’s adjusted gross income (as defined in 
section 2003(a) (2)), or $30, whichever is the 
larger; 

“(B) the aggregate copayments per policy 
year for a family of two described in section 
2003(a) shall be limited to 6 per centum 
of the excess over $3,000 of the family’s ad- 
justed gross income (as defined in section 
2003 (a) (2)), or $30, whichever is the larger; 
or 

“(C) the aggregate copayments for a policy 
year for a family of three or more described 
in section 2003(a) shall be limited to 6 per 
centum of the excess over $4,000 of the fam- 
ily’s adjusted gross income (as defined in 
section 2003(a) (2)), or $30, whichever is the 
larger. 

(2) (A) No charge for a benefit otherwise 
described by this section, other than charges 
by a health care institution, shall be reim- 
bursed to the extent that it exceeds a rea- 
sonable charge. In determining the reason- 
able charge for a given health care service 
there shall be taken into consideration the 
charge for the service, when rendered under 
comparable conditions, which is customarily 
made by the physician, dentist, or other 
person furnishing such service, but in no 
event shal] the payment be in excess of the 
prevailing charge in the locality for the serv- 
ice. The prevailing charge in a locality shall 
be the amount at the seventy-fifth percentile 
of a low to high distribution of the actual 
charges made for similar services in the same 
locality during the preceding calendar year. 
The prevailing charge shal] be recalculated 
each year by the administering carrier upon 
the basis of the actual charges during the 
preceding calendar year and such prevailing 
charge shall be in effect from July 1 of the 
current year until June 30 of the succeeding 
year. When a service is rendered a relatively 
small number of times in a locality in a 
given year, the prevailing charge for that 
service shall be determined by the adminis- 
tering carrier in accordance with regulations 
specified by the Secretary for this purpose. 

“(B) No charge for a benefit otherwise de- 
scribed by this section shall be reimbursed 
to the extent that it is for health care deter- 
mined not to be necessary according to pro- 
fessionally established guidelines. Payment 
for health care services beyond such guide- 
lines may be made only if approved, after 
review, by an appropriate health services 
review organization, or in the absence of such 
organization by the health professional staff 
of the administering carrier of the Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan. 

“(C) No charge for care rendered in any 
health care institution shal] be reimbursed if 
it is determined, in accordance with and sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 2008, that 
the health care institution is not complying 
with the prospective rate approval conditions 
established by section 2008. 

“(3) No charge for a benefit otherwise de- 
scribed by this section shall be reimbursed 
to the extent it is a proper reimbursement 
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under any other insurance plan providing 
health care benefits, including, but not 
limited to, benefits provided under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR ENROLLMENT 
“Needy Individuals and Families 

Sec. 2003. (a) Every individual or family 
(as defined in subsection (c) )— 

“(1) who is a resident of the State; 

“(2) whose individual (combined for & 
family) adjusted gross income (as defined by 
section 62 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) for his last taxable year preceding the 
date on which he makes an application to 
enroll in the Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
was either— 

“(A) less than— 

“(4) $3,000 for a single individual, 

“ (i1) $4,500 for a family of two, or 

“(411) $6,000 for a family of three or more; 
or 

“(B) was greater than the applicable 
amount in subparagraph (A) and the in- 
dividual or family is a Federal cash recipient 
as defined in section 2013(1); 

“(3) who is not eligible to enroll in a 
Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan (as de- 
scribed by section 280(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) on the date on which 
he makes an application to participate in the 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan; and 

“(4) who, if eligible to enroll in the sup- 
plementary medical insurance program for 
the aged described in part B of title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act, is, in fact, en- 
rolled in said insurance program—shall, in 
accordance with, and subject to the other 
provisions of this title, be eligible to enroll 
in the Qualified State Healthcare Plan. 


“Uninsurable Individuals 


“(b) Every individual— 

(1) who is a resident of the State; 

“(2) who is not eligible to enroll in a 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan because he 


fails to meet the conditions specified In sub- 
section (a) (2); 

“(3) who is not eligible to enroll in the 
insurance program described in part B of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act; 

(4) who meets the condition specified in 
subsection (a) (3); and 

“(5) (A) who has made an application, to 
three carriers licensed to issue individual 
health care insurance in the State, at least 
one of which is licensed to issue individual 
health care insurance in all the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia, for an individual 
health care insurance policy providing bene- 
fits equivalent to the Minimum Standard 
Healthcare Benefits described in section 
2002(a), and each such carrier either— 

“(i) refused to issue such a policy, or 

“(il) offered such a policy only for pre- 
mium rate greater than 200 per centum of 
the current premium rate being charged to 
the State for a single individual enrolled 
in the Qualified State Healthcare Plan, or 

“(B) who became disabled while insured 
under a Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan, 
has been disabled at least 9 months, and 
whose coverage has continued under a tem- 
porary extension of the Qualified Employee 
Healthcare Plan— 
shall, in accordance with and subject to the 
other provisions of this title, be eligible to 
enroll in the Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
during an open enrollment period. 


“Definition of Family 


“(c) An individual and his spouse (not 
legally separated under a decree of divorce 
or of separate maintenance) and each of 
their dependents (as defined in the intro- 
ductory clause of section 152(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954), unmarried 
children who have not attained the age of 
21, or an individual and each of his depend- 
ents as defined in this subsection, shall be 
regarded as a family for purposes of this title. 
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“Rules for Eligibility 

“(d) For the purpose of applying the con- 
ditions of eligibility under this section, all 
determinations shall be made on the day 
application for enrollment for the policy year 
is made. 

“DETERMINATION AND REVIEW OF PREMIUM RATES 
“General Rule 

“Sec. 2004. (a) The premium rate to be 
charged under a Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan for each policy year shall be actuarially 
established in each State for each of the risk 
categories— 

“(1) single individual, 

“(2) family of two, and 

“(3) family of three or more. 

“Composition of Premium 

“*(b) (1) The premium rate for a given risk 
category to be charged for the initial policy 
year shall be determined by the administer- 
ing carrier on the basis of the sum of only 
the following factors— 

“(A) the arithmetic average of the separate 
estimates of incurred claims costs for that 
risk category for the first policy year filed 
with the insurance regulatory authority of 
the State pursuant to requests by such au- 
thority to two nondomestic insurance com- 
panies licensed to issue health care insurance 
in the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 
two domestic insurance companies licensed 
to issue health care insurance in the State, 
one domestic nonprofit hospital expense in- 
demnity organization, and one domestic 
nonprofit medical expense indemnity orga- 
nization; 

“(B) the charge for administration as set 
for the policy year by the administering car- 
rier; and 

“(C) a risk charge equal to 1 per centum 
of the amount determined in subparagraph 
(A). 

“(2) The premium rate for a given risk 
category to be charged for each subsequent 
policy year shall be determined by the ad- 
ministering carrier on the basis of the sum 
of only the following factors— 

“(A) the incurred claim costs for that 
risk category for the prior policy year; 

“(B) an amount equal to any projected in- 
crease or decrease in incurred claim costs 
for that risk category for the policy year; 

“(C) an amount, if needed, to repay in 
full any pool losses (described in subsection 
2008(c)) of prior years borne by the reinsur- 
ers of the pool and not yet recovered by 
them; 

“(D) the charge for administration as set 
for the policy year by the administering car- 
rier; and 

“(E) a risk charge equal to 1 per centum 
of the sum of the amounts in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B). 

“Review of the Premium Rates 

**(c) (1) The premium rates determined for 
each State for each policy year pursuant to 
subsection (b) and the utilization and other 
assumptions underlying the rates are to be 
filed by the State with the chief actuary 
for the Social Security Administration, and 
if, within ninety days after such filing, the 
chief actuary determines that the rates are 
unjustifiably high for the State, he shall 
recommend to the Secretary a commensurate 
reduction in the Federal Healthcare Per- 
centage described in section 2010(e). The 
Secretary, to the extent he concurs in and 
adopts such recommendation, shall advise 
the State of the reduction he proposes to 
promulgate. 

“(2) The State may request a hearing 
within thirty days after receipt of notice 
of the proposed reduction pursuant to para- 
graph (1). In such event, the Secretary 
shall, upon request by the State for a hear- 
ing and within thirty days thereof, appoint 
a hearing board of three actuaries, each of 


whom shall be a member in good standing 
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of the American Academy of Actuaries, in- 
cluding one actuary who shall be appointed 
with the concurrence of the Governor of 
the State, and one actuary who shall be ap- 
pointed with the concurrence of the admin- 
istering carrier. 

“(3) If a State does not request a hearing, 
or if the hearing board appointed pursuant 
to paragraph (2) concurs in the finding that 
the rates are unjustifiably high, the Secre- 
tary shall promulgate the proposed reduc- 
tion in the Federal Healthcare Percentage, 
which shall apply throughout the period 
that the rates on which the hearing was 
based remain in effect. 

“(4) If the hearing board appointed pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) determines that the 
rates are not unjustifiably high for the State, 
the Federal Healthcare Percentage shall not 
be reduced. 


“PROCEDURE FOR ENROLLMENT 
“General Rule 


“Sec. 2005. (a) (1) The appropriate State 
agency shall enroll each Federal cash recipi- 
ent, required under section 2003 to be made 
eligible therefor, in the qualified State 
Healthcare Plan, and shall file his applica- 
tion with the administering carrier on forms 
to be provided by the administering carrier. 

“(2) All other individuals, or the member 
of a family who provides the family’s chief 
support, otherwise required under section 
2003 to be made eligible therefor, may enroll 
in a Qualified State Healthcare Plan upon 
filing an application with the administering 
carrier on a form to be provided by the ad- 
ministering carrier. 

“Information Required of Each Applicant 

“(b) Each eligible applicant described in 
section 2003 shall provide the administering 
carrier all information and evidence re- 
quired to make an eligibility determination, 
and provide or certify any other essential in- 
formation required under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, including but not 
limited to— 

“(1) certification of his eligibility as a 
Federal cash recipient; 

(2) certification of his, or his family’s 
adjusted gross income as defined by section 
2003 (a) (2); and 

“(3) certification that he and his ap- 
plicable family members, if eligible for the 
supplementary medical insurance program 
for the aged described in title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act, are enrolled thereunder; 
or, if not then eligible, certify that he and 
his applicable family members who may be- 
come eligible during the policy year for the 
insurance program described in title XVIII 
will enroll in such program. 


“Enrollment Periods 


“(c) Applications for enrollment in a 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan shall only 
be made and filed during an open enrollment 
period which shall be the calendar month of 
April of each year for coverage commencing 
for the policy year beginning the following 
July 1, except applications for enrollment— 

“(1) shall be made by the appropriate 
State agency on behalf of an individual or 
family who establishes (other than during an 
open enrollment period) that he is a Federal 
cash recipient eligible for enrollment, but 
not then enrolled; and shall be filed with 
the administering carrier by the appropriate 
State agency within thirty days following the 
day on which such individual or family es- 
tablishes eligibility as a Federal cash recipi- 
ent; or 

““(2) may be made by other individuals or 
families who meet the conditions for eligi- 
bility under section 2003 (a)— 

“(A) if such individual or family was eli- 
gible to enroll in a Qualified Employee 
Healthcare Plan during the latest enrollment 
period, but prior to the next open enrollment 
period ceases to be eligible for enrollment 
in a Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan, and 
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“(B) if the application is filed with the 
administering carrier by the individual or 
family within thirty days following the day 
on which such individual or family ceased 
to be eligible for continued enrollment in the 
Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan. 

“Covered periods 

“(d)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
section 2007 Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
coverage for individuals and families prop- 
erly enrolled during an open enrollment 
period shall commence for the forthcoming 
policy year beginning July 1, and coverage 
shall remain in force for the balance of the 
policy year for each individual who was 
eligible for enrollment on the day the appli- 
cation for his or his family’s enrollment was 
made. 

“(2) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 2007, Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
coverage for individuals or families properly 
enrolled (other than during an open enroll- 
ment period) in accordance with subsection 
(c) shall commence the first day of the 
third month following the month in which 
the application of the individual or family 
was filed with the administering carrier, and 
coverage shall remain in force for the bal- 
ance of the policy year for each individual 
who was eligible for enrollment on the day 
the application for his or his family's enroll- 
ment was made. 

“INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
STATE PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
“Individual and Family Contributions 

“Sec. 2006. (a) Individuals -and families 
enrolled in a Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
shall be required to contribute toward the 
cost Of the plan only as follows: 

“(1) Each single individual described in 
section 2003(a) shall pay to administer- 
ing carrier a contribution equal to 18 per 
centum of the excess over $2,000 of the in- 
dividual’s adjusted gross income (as defined 
in section 2003(a)(2)), reduced (but not 
below zero) by the. total premium, if any, 
paid for that year by the individual to the 
Social Security Administration for enroll- 
ment in the medical insurance program 
for the aged described in title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act. 

“(2) Each family of two described in sec- 
tion 2003(a) shall pay to the administering 
carrier a contribution equal to 18 per centum 
of the excess over $3,000 of the familly’s ad- 
justed gross income (as defined in section 
2003 (a) (2)), reduced (but not below zero) 
by the combined aggregate premium, if any, 
paid for that year by the family to the Social 
Securlty Administration for enroliment in 
the medical insurance program for the aged 
described in title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act, 

“(3) Each family of three or more de- 
scribed in section 2003(a) shall pay to the 
administering carrier a contribution equal 
to 18 per centum of the excess over $4,000 of 
the family’s adjusted gross income (as. de- 
fined in section 2003(a) (2)), reduced (but 
not below zero) by the combined aggregate 
premium, if any, paid for that year by the 
family to the Social Security Adminstra- 
tion for enrollment in the medical insur- 
ance program for the aged described in title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act. 

“(4) Each individual described in section 
2003 (b) shall pay to the administering carrier 
a contribution equal to the full premium 
determined under section 2004 to be appli- 
cable for the risk category of a single in- 
dividual. 

“Exceptions 

“(b)(1) Each individual or family who 
enrolls in a qualified State Healthcare Plan 
during an excepted enrollment period as pro- 
vided by section 2005(c) shall have his con- 
tribution prorated on the basis of the number 
of months of coverage remaining in the cur- 
rent policy year as at the date coverage com- 
mences. 

**(2) Each individual or family who, but for 
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this subsection, would be required to make a 
contribution pursuant to subsection (a) ,and 
who has established that he is a Federal cash 
recipient at the time his application for en- 
rollment in a Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
was filed, shall not be required to pay such 
contribution, but the amount of the con- 
tribution thus waived nevertheless shall be 
paid by the State to the administering carrier. 

“(3) Each individual or family, who es- 
tablishes eligibility as a Federal cash re- 
cipient during a calendar month subsequent 
to the calendar month in which his applica- 
tion for enrollment in a Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan was filed, shall not be re- 
quired to pay an installment or installments 
of the contribution for that policy year that 
fall due on or after the first day of the third 
calendar month in which the individual or 
family established eligibility as a Federal cash 
recipient, but such installment or installi- 
ments shall nevertheless be paid by the State 
to the administering carrier. 


“State’s Share of the Premium 


“(c) Each State which has a Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan shall pay the admin- 
istering carrier an amount equal to the total 
premium cost for the policy year less the 
total amount of contributions actually paid 
to the administering carrier by the individ- 
uals and families. as provided for in this 
section. 


“Nonvariability of Contributions and 
Premiums 


“(d) The amount of annual contribution 
and the amount of annual premium shall be 
established by family size category on the 
day application for enrollment was made, 
and shall not change as & result of a change 
in family size thereafter. 


“Due Date of Contributions and State 
Premium Payments 


“(e) (1) Except as provided in this subsec- 
tion, any contribution required of an individ- 
ual or family, or of the State on behalf of 
a Federal cash recipient, for the forthcom- 
ing policy year or the balance of the policy 
year shall be due and payable in advance 
of the effective date of that individual's or 
family’s coverage under the Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan. 

“(2) An individual or family who enrolls 
during an open enrollment period and whose 
total contribution for a policy year ex- 
ceeds— 

“(A) $40, may elect to pay one-fourth 
of the contribution in advance of the policy 
year, and one-fourth prior to the first day 
of the third, sixth, and ninth months fol- 
lowing the first month of the policy year, or 

“(B) $120, may elect to pay one-twelfth 
of the contribution in advance of the policy 
year, and one-twelfth prior to the first day 
of each of the eleyen months following the 
first month of the policy year. 

“(3) Any individual or family member 
who qualifies for payment of his contribution 
in installments in accordance with subsec- 
tion (e) (2) and who is an employer (as de- 
fined in section 3121(d) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code.of 1954) may require his employer 
to make periodic deductions from his wages, 
and remit each contribution installment to 
the administering carrier on or before the 
due date specified in subsection (e) (2). 

“(4) The premium payments required to 
be made by the State in accordance with 
subsection (c) shall be due in equal month- 
ly installments to the administering carrier 
prior to the first day of each calendar 
month. If payment of any installment is not 
received by the first. day of the month it is 
due, the administering carrier shall not be 
Hable for benefit payments thereafter. 
“State Payment of Premiums for Part B 

Medicare Benefits 

“(f) Each State which has a Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan shall be required to make 
available, and pay premiums for, medical 
insurance benefits under title XVIII of the 
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Social Security Act to any individual or 
family member who is enrolled in that 
State’s Qualified State Healthcare Plan, who 
is eligible for such supplementary medical 
insurance benefits and who either: 

“(1) has established eligibility as a Fed- 
eral cash recipient at the time his application 
for enrollment in the Qualified State Health- 
care Plan is made; or 

“(2) had individual (combined for a ram- 
ily) adjusted gross income (as defined by 
section 62 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954), for the last taxable year preceding the 
day on which his most recent application for 
enrollment in the Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan was made, less than— 

“(A) $2,000 for a single individual, 

“(B) $3,000 for a family of two, or 

“(C) $4,000 for a family of three or more. 
Such benefits shall be made available pur- 
suant to an agreement entered into under 
section 1843 of the Social Security Act, or 
by reason of the payment of premiums un- 
der such title by the appropriate State agen- 
cy on behalf of the individuals. 


“EXTENSION AND TERMINATION OF COVERAGE 
“General Rule 


“Sec. 2007. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (d), subject to timely payment as 
specified in section 2066(e) of any contribu- 
tion required under section 2006 by the in- 
dividual or family and subject to timely pay- 
ment of the State’s share of the premium as 
specified in section 2006(e), Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan coverage shall remain in 
force for the balance of the policy year for 
each individual who was eligible for enroll- 
ment on the day the application for his 
family’s enrollment was made. 


“Extended Coverage 

“(b) Qualified State Healthcare Plan cov- 
erage shall immediately extend to any child 
born, to,.or adopted by, any eligible family 
member subsequent to the day the applica- 
tion for enrollment was made, and shall con- 
tinue in force until the beginning of the 
policy year following the next open enroll- 
ment period. 


“Continued Coverage 


“(c) Qualified State Healthcare Plan cov- 
erage during the policy year shall not be ter- 
minated because an individual who was an 
eligible family member on the day the ap- 
plication for enrollment was made ceases to 
be an eligible family member subsequent to 
the date of application. 


“Termination of Coverage 


“(d) (1) Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
coverage shall not commence or shall 
terminate as of the first day of any month if 
any contribution due prior to such date pur- 
suant to section 2006(e) has not been paid 
by such date. 

“(2) If Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
coverage is terminated in accordance with 
paragraph (1) and a request for reinstate- 
ment is made within thirty days following 
the day coverage terminated, the individual 
or family will be extended continuous cover- 
age upon payment of the overdue contribu- 
tion or installment and all r in- 
stallments due during the balance of that 
policy year plus a reinstatement expense 
charge of $10. 

“(3) If Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
coverage is terminated in accordance with 
paragraph (1) and the individual or family 
fails to request reinstatement as provided for 
in paragraph (2), the individual or family 
shall not qualify for the payment of con- 
tributions in installments specified in sec- 
tion 2006(e) for the next policy year. 

“(4) If a Federal cash recipient described 
in section 2003 (a) (2)(B) ceases to be eligi- 
ble for public cash assistance after the State 


has enrolled the individual or family, the 
State shall so notify the administering car- 
rier within thirty days of such cessation and 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan coverage 
shall terminate as of the first day of the 
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fourth month following the month in which 
eligibility for public cash assistance ceased. 


“OPERATION OF THE QUALIFIED STATE HEALTH- 
CARE BENEFITS POOL 
“General Rule 

“Sec, 2008. (a) The Qualified State Health- 
care Benefits Pool (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the Pool) shall be admin- 
istered by the carrier administering the 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan. 

“Fiscal Operation 

“(b) (1) The premiums collected pursuant 
to this title 2004, the fees for reinstatement 
of coveraged described in section 2007(d) (2) 
and reimbursements for Pool losses described 
in subsection (c) (2) shall be paid into the 
Pool. 

The Pool shall be available— 

“(A) without fiscal year limitation to pay 
all Qualified State Healthcare Plan bene- 
fit claims certified by the administering car- 
rier; 

“(B) without fiscal year limitation to pay 
premiums to approved health maintenance 
organizations (as defined in section 2013(e) ); 

“(C) to pay the risk charges specified in 
section 2004(b); 

“(D) to repay to Pool reinsurers the losses, 
if any, specified in section 2004(b) (2) (C); 

“(E) to pay the administrative charges of 
the administering carrier described in section 
2004(b); and 

“(F) to pay any other charges for which 
the Pool has a lability. 

“(2) The moneys in the Pool shall be 
invested and re-invested in interest-bearing 
obligations, which may be sold for the pur- 
pose of the Pool. The interest on, and the 
| proceeds from the sale of, such obligations 
| become a part of the Pool. 

“Experience Accounting 

“(c)(1) At the close of each policy year, 
an experience accounting for the Pool for 
the policy year shall be prepared by the ad- 
ministering carrier and submitted to the Sec- 
retary, to the State, and to all reinsurers 
specified in section 2002(d). 

“(2) (A) All reinsurers shall participate in 
any Pool losses in accordance with such for- 
mula as the Pool participants may devise 
with the approval of the State. The aggre- 
gate Pool losses for any policy year, to be 
apportioned among the Pool participants, 
shall be limited to 6 per centum of the Qual- 
ifled State Healthcare Plan premiums col- 
lected by the Pool for the year. Losses in 
excess Of this limitation shall be borne by 
the State. 

“(B) The State shall collect the unin- 
sured plans’ share of the Pool losses, and 
remit such amount together with the State’s 
payment for its share of the losses to the 
administering carrier within forty-five days 
after the experience accounting has been 
submitted, The other reinsurers shall remit 
their share of the loss to the administering 
carrier within thirty-one days after the ex- 
perience accounting has been submitted. 

“(3) If the experience accounting reflects 
a gain (computed after deduction of the 
reinsurers’ risk charge described in section 
2004(b)) for the policy year, the gain shall 
be retained in the pool and used to minimize 
future premiums to be paid by the State. 


“FURNISHING OF INFORMATION BY OTHER 
AGENCIES 
“General Rule 

“Sec. 2009. (a) The head of any Federal 
or State agency shall furnish such informa- 
tion as the administering carrier needs for 
purposes of spot auditing eligibility for the 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan, or verify- 
ing other information with respect thereto. 

“Carrier's Liability 

“(b) A reliance by the administering car- 
rier on information furnished by any Fed- 
eral or State agency shall relieve the carrier 
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from liability for failure to charge sufficient 
premiums, overpayment of benefits, or any 
other erroneous act resulting from the car- 
rier’s rellance on such information, 


“PROVISIONS AND CONDITIONS FOR FEDERAL 
APPROPRIATION 


“Appropriation for Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan Premiums 

“Sec. 2010. (a) The Secretary shall pay to 
any State which has a Qualified State Health- 
care Plan an amount equal to the product 
obtained by multiplying the total premiums 
for the Qualified State Healthcare Plan paid 
by State to the administering carrier by the 
Federal Healthcare Percentage defined in sub- 
section (e), In applying the preceding sen- 
tence, the amount used as total premiums 
paid by a State for a Qualified State Health- 
care Plan shall not include any portion 
thereof that is determined by the Secretary 
to be attributable to benefits provided under 
the Plan which are in excess of the Mini- 
mum Standard Healthcare Benefits then re- 
quired by section 2002(a) to be provided. 


“Appropriation for Qualified State Health- 
care Benefits Pool Losses 

“(b) The Secretary shall pay to any State 
which has a Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
an amount equal to the product obtained by 
multiplying the excess Pool losses paid by the 
State to the administering carrier (as pro- 
vided by section 2010(c) (2) (A)) by the Fed- 
eral Healthcare Percentage defined in sub- 
section (e). For the purpose of this subsec- 
tion, the Federal Healthcare Percentage shall 
be as determined before any reduction there- 
of provided for under section 2004(c) (3). 

“Condition for Payment 

“(c), The amounts appropriated by the pre- 
ceding subsections shall not be paid to the 
State unless the State has filed with the Sec- 
retary sufficient evidence to substantiate 
the expenditures described by the preceding 
subsections. 


“Payments Under Titles V and XIX Condi- 
tioned on State Compliance 


“(d) In order for a State to be eligible for 
Federal appropriations on or after July 1, 
1973, pursuant to titles V and XIX of the 
Social Security Act, it must have in opera- 
tion a Qualified State Health Care Plan. 

“Federal Healthcare Percentage 

“(e) The term ‘Federal Healthcare Percent- 
age’ for any State shall be 100 per centum 
less the State percentage; and the State per- 
centage shall be that percentage which bears 
the same ratio to 45 per centum as the square 
of the per capita income of such State bears 
to the square of the per capita income of 
the continental United States (including 
Alaska and Hawaii); except that (1) the Fed- 
eral Healthcare Percentage shall in no case 
be less than 70 per centum or more than 90 
per centum, and (2) the Federal Healthcare 
Percentage for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam shali be 70 per centum. The 
Secretary shall promulgate the Federal 
Healthcare Percentage for each State as soon 
as possible after enactment of this title, 
which promulgation shall be conclusive for 
each of the four quarters in the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1972, and ending with the 
close of June 30, 1973. Thereafter, the Fed- 
eral Healthcare Percentage for any State shall 
be promulgated in acordance with the provi- 
sions of section 1101(a)(8)(B) of title XI 
of the Social Security Act, 

“ELIGIBILITY OF THOSE NOW COVERED UNDER 
CERTAIN STATE OR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


“Federal Programs 

“Sec. 2011. (a) Any class of individuals or 
families, other than employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and their families, whose 
members at the time of enactment of this 
Act, are receiving all, or substantially all, of 
their medical care under a Federal program, 
other than a program pursuant to the Social 
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Security Act, shall not be eligible for cover- 
age under a Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
unless— 

“(1) all members of the class who are resi- 
dent in the State are enrolled in the Plan; 

“(2) the Federal Government pays the 
premium for supplementary medical insur- 
ance benefits under part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act for all such members 
of the class as are eligible therefor; 

“(3) the Federal Government arranges for 
the enrollment of such individuals and fami- 
lies in the Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
and pays the full premium therefor on behalf 
of such persons without requiring any shar- 
ing by the State; and 

“(4) the Federal Government agrees to pay 
the State that proportion of any excess Pool 
losses, charged to the State pursuant to sec- 
tion 2008(c) (2) (A), which the average num- 
ber of such persons enrolled in such Plan 
during the policy year bears to the average 
number of all persons enrolled in such Plan 
during that year. In applying section 2010 
(b), the amount of such payment shall re- 
duce the excess Pool losses to which the 
Federal Healthcare Percentage would other- 
wise be applied. 

“State Programs 

“(b) Any class of individuals or families, 
other than employees of a State or local gov- 
ernment and their families, whose members, 
at the time of enactment of this Act, are re- 
ceiving all, or substantially all, of their 
medical care under a State program of medi- 
cal care, other than a program pursuant to 
the Social Security Act, and who are not 
otherwise eligible for enrollment in the 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan, shall be eli- 
gible for coverage in a Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan provided— 

“(1) all members of the class who are resi- 
dent in the State are enrolled in the Plan; 

“(2) the State pays the premium for sup- 
plementary medical insurance under part B 
of title XVIII of the Social Security Act for 
all such members of the class as are eligible 
therefor; 

“(3) the State arranges for the enrollment 
of such individuals and families in the Qual- 
ified State Healthcare Plan and pays the full 
premium therefor on behalf of all such per- 
sons; and 

“(4) the State agrees to absorb, without 
any sharing by the Federal Government, that 
proportion of the excess Pool losses, charged 
to it pursuant to section 2008(c) (2) (A), 
which the average number of such persons 
enrolled in such plan during the policy year 
bears to the average number of all persons 
enrolled in such Plan during that year. In 
applying section 2010(b), such amount shall 
reduce the excess Pool losses to which the 
Federal Healthcare Percentage would other- 
wise be applied. 

“PREMIUM TAXES 

“Sec. 2012. In order to be eligible for Fed- 
eral appropriations pursuant to this title, a 
State (or any political subdivision thereof) — 

“(1) may not impose any tax of any kind 
on or with respect to any premium, benefit, 
income, or other transaction or occurrence 
connected with any Qualified State Health- 
care Plan or Benefits Pool provided for un- 
der this title, and 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 2013. As used in this title the follow- 
ing terms shall have the following mean- 
ings: 

“Health Care 

“‘(a) ‘Health care’ means the medical care 
referred to in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of 
section 213(e)(1) and all of the services and 
supplies described in section 213(h) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“Secretary 

“(b) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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“States 


“(¢) ‘State’ shall include each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“Administering Carrier 

“(d) ‘Administering carrier’ means either: 

“(1) a carrier licensed to issue health care 
insurance in each of the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, or 

“(2) an assemblage of domestic carriers op- 
erating statewide which in the aggregate is- 
sue 10 per centum of the total health care 
insurance issued in the State and operate as 
one administering unit. The administering 
carrier for a Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
shall be designated by the State and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 


“Approved Health Maintenance 
Organization 

“(e) ‘Approved health maintenance orga- 
nization’ means a public or private organiza- 
tion (profit or non-profit) which— 

“(1) provides, either directly or through 
arrangements with others, health care serv- 
ices to enrollees on a per capita prepayment 
basis; 

“(2) provides with respect to such en- 
rollees all of the Minimum Standard Health- 
care Benefits specified in section 213(h) of 
the Internal Revenue Code; 

“(3) provides physicians’ services directly 
through physicians who are either employees 
or partners of such organization or under an 
arrangement with an organized group or 
groups of physicians which is or are reim- 
bursed for services primarily on the basis 
of an aggregate fixed sum or on a per capita 
basis; 

“(4) demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary proof of financial responsibil- 
ity and proof of a capability to provide either 
directly or through arrangements with others 
comprehensive health care services, includ- 
ing institutional services, efficiently, effec- 
tively, and economically; and 

“(5) has arrangements for assuring that 
the health care services required by its en- 
rollees are received promptly and appropri- 
ately and that the services that are received 
measure up to quality standards which it 
establishes in accordance with regulations. 


“Policy Year 
“(f) ‘Policy year’ means a period begin- 


ning any July 1 and ending the close of the 
following June 30. 


“Carrier 


“(g) ‘Carrier’ means an insurance com- 
pany, hospital service or hospital expense in- 
demnity organization, a medical service or 
medical expense indemnity organization, 
dental service or dental expense indemnity 
organization or other similar organization 
providing coverage for one or more types of 
health care. 

“Uninsured Plans 

“(h) ‘Uninsured plan’ means a plan pro- 
vided by a person (other than a carrier or a 
health maintenance organization) having an 
arrangement which has been communicated 
or described in writing to covered individ- 
uals, and which covers at least 26 individ- 
uals for at least 26 weeks of the calendar 
year, and which provides, pays for, or reim- 
burses the whole or any part of the cost of 
the health care of such individuals, but 
shall not include the Federal Government 
with respect to programs established by it. 


“Federal Cash Recipient 

“(1) ‘Federal cash recipient’ means an in- 
dividual or family who has established eligi- 
bility for public cash assistance under a pro- 
gram financed in whole or in part by Federal 
funds. 

“REGULATIONS 

Sec. 2014. Any regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary (or his delegate) with regard 
to this title shall be promulgated in final 
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form not less than nine months prior to the 
first day of the policy year during which 
they will apply. Such regulations shall be 
effective only if (i) promulgated in final 
form within the time prescribed in the pre- 
ceding sentence, and (ii) notice of such 
regulation in proposed form and of opportu- 
nity for public hearing thereon shall have 
been published not less than sixty days prior 
to the date of promulgation thereof in final 
form.” 

Sec. 52. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 

V or THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Section 505(a) of title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by deleting the word 
“and” at the end of paragraph (13), sub- 
stituting “; and” for the period at the end of 
paragraph (14), and adding a new paragraph 
(15) as follows: 

“(15) effective upon adoption of a Quali- 
fied State Healthcare Plan under title XX 
of this Act, but in no event later than July 1, 
1973, excludes payment of any services cov- 
ered (or co-payment required) under a Quali- 
fied State Healthcare Plan.” 

Sec. 153. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 
XVIII or THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 

Title XVIII of the Society Security Act is 
amended— 

(1) by adding after section 1837(e) the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) In lieu of the limitations provided by 
subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d), there 
shall be a general enrollment period during 
the month of April in each year for individ- 
uals who are enrolling for the first time in 
& Qualified State Healthcare Plan described 
in title XX of the Social Security Act.”; and 

(2) by adding after section 1843(h) the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) The Secretary shall, at the request 
of a State, enter into a modification of an 
agreement entered into with such State 
pursuant to subsection (a) under which the 
covered group described in subsection (b) 
and specified in such agreement is broad- 
ened to include individuals who are described 
in section 2006(f) of title XX of the Social 
Security Act.” 

SEC. 154. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 
XIX OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 

Title XIX of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“EXCLUSION FROM COVERAGE 


“Sec. 1908. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, no payment may be made 
under this title (a) for any expenses incurred 
for items or services (1) which are covered 
under a Qualified State Healthcare Plan (as 
defined in title XX), (2) which are incurred 
after July 1, 1973, and would have been covy- 
ered under a Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
had the State adopted such a plan, or (b) 
for any co-payment required under a Quali- 
fied State Healthcare Plan.” 

Sec. 155. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS REGARD- 
ING “REASONABLE Costs.” 

Wherever reference is made in titles V, 
XVIII, and XIX of the Social Security Act to 
making payments to a provider on the basis 
of “reasonable costs” or “reasonable charges”, 
with regard to any amount paid after June 
30, 1972, that payment shall not be consid- 
ered reasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
the amount which would be determined to 
be reasonable and necessary under section 
2002(c) (2) of title XX of the Social Security 
Act. 

Sec. 156. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) in section 115(a) and in- 
serting in lieu threeof “; or” and by adding 
after paragraph (2) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) interest, or any other item of income, 
derived from any investment by a Qualified 
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State Healthcare Benefits Pool (as defined in 
section 2008 of title XX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act).” 

Sec, 157. CARRIER COMPLIANCE, 

Nothing contained in antitrust legislation 
enacted by the Congress of the United States 
or by the legislatures of one or more of the 
several States shall be construed as limiting 
or in any other way applying to carriers in 
any activity undertaken in compliance with 
or in an effort to comply with any provision 
of title V of this Act. 


Sec. 158. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this subtitle 
shall become effective on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, except that a Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan provided for under new 
title XX of the Social Security Act shall not 
provide benefits before July 1, 1972. 


SUBTITLE F—EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 161, EFFECTIVE DATE. 


Except as otherwise provided in the title, 
the provisions of this title shall take effect 
upon the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE II—HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


SUBTITLE A—STATE HEALTH PLANNING 
COUNCILS 


SEC. 201. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this subtitle to provide 
for a State agency to coordinate efforts with- 
in each State to ensure that the highest 
quality of medical care is provided for all 
residents of such State by establishing a 
comprehensive State health plan that will 
serve as a guide to all State health efforts. 


Sec. 202. STATE HEALTH PLANNING COUNCIL. 


(a) All Federal expenditures made in a 
State beginning one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act shall be made to, and 
through a State Health Planning Council 
which has been established by such State in 
accordance with the succeeding provisions of 
this section. 

(b) A State Health Planning Council shall 
consist of fifteen members of which two 
members shall be physicians licensed by the 
appropriate State licensing authority in such 
State; two members shall represent hospitals; 
two members shall represent private health 
insurers; and nine members shall represent 
the public generally and may not have had 
any connection for the immediately preced- 
ing five years with any organization which 
deals with any aspect of medical care delivery 
systems. 

(c) Members of a State Health Planning 
Council shall be appointed by the Governor 
of such State with the advice and consent of 
a majority of both houses of the State's legis- 
lature (or in those cases where there is but 
one house, that house of the State legisla- 
ture). If such advice and consent is not voted 
upon within the 30 day period following the 
submission of such nomination to a house 
of the legislature, such nomination shall be 
deemed to have been approved. 

(d) Each member of the Council shall 
serve for a term of four years, and shall be 
eligible for reappointment. Vacancies on the 
Council shall be filled by appointment in the 
same manner as the original appointment, 
except that members appointed to fill a va- 
cancy on the Council shall serve only until 
the expiration of the term of the member 
whose vacancy they are filling. 

(e) Eight members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(f) A Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Council shall be selected by the members of 
the Council from among its members. 

(g) Each member of the Council shall be 
paid $25,000 annually. The Federal share of 
such salary shall be seventy-five percent, 
with the State paying the remaining twenty- 
five percent. 

(h) The Council is authorized to employ 
such personnel as it deems necessary to carry 
out its responsibilities under this subtitle. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
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to pay each quarter an amount equal to 

seventy-five percent of the reasonable 

amounts expended by the State during such 

quarter for the proper and efficient admin- 

istration of the Council. 

Sec. 203. FUNCTIONS, POWERS, AND DUTIES 
or STATE HEALTH PLANNING 
COUNCILS. 

A State health planning council shall— 

(1) Receive, expend, and in every way ad- 
minister all Federal money expended in such 
State (after one year from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act) for health facilities includ- 
ing construction equipment or health care. 

(2) Within 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, establish a comprehen- 
sive statewide health plan to serve as a 
guide to all future State efforts to improve 
the quality of health care within such State. 

(3) Approve or disapprove the use of Fed- 
eral or State funds for the construction of 
any building or facility to be used with re- 
spect to health care. 

(4) Certify all health care facilities and, 
from time to time, review such certification. 
A health care facility not certified by the 
Council shall not be eligible to receive any 
Federal or State assistance or be utilized 
in fulfillment of minimal health care ben- 
efits prescribed under subtitle A of title I 
of this Act. 

(5) Establish a schedule of rates accord- 
ing to which (a) hospitals, extended care fa- 
cilities, or home health agencies (herein col- 
lectively referred to as “health care institu- 
tions”), (b) licensed physicians and other li- 
censed medical personnel shall be reimbursed 
for services rendered, or supplies furnished, 
in the operation of a qualified State, indi- 
vidual, or employees, health care plan. 

(6) Review budgets and proposed schedule 
of rates of the health care institutions in 
such State in order to establish the schedule 
of rates under paragraph (5). Once each year, 
every health care institution in such State 
shall file its budget and proposed rate sched- 
ule with the Council. The Council may ap- 
prove the use of a single charge for all of a 
group of services commonly rendered a class 
of patients, or a single all-inclusive daily 
charge for all inpatient services of the 
health care institution. Filed rates shall be 
deemed approved unless disapproved by the 
Council within 60 days after filing. 

(7) In reviewing the proposed schedule 
of rates of health care institutions in such 
State, require at least the following standards 
of each such institution— 

(A) (i) an active review committee of qual- 
ified physicians and other personnel that 
effectively determines whether the services 
rendered are of good quality, needed for the 
proper treatment of the patient, and pro- 
vided only as long as necessary within the 
health care institution; and 

(ii) management that takes effective and 
prompt action with respect to adverse find- 
ings; 

(B) utilization of a standard system of 
accounting and cost finding established by 
the Council; 

(C) utilization of the approved charges for 
all patients; and 

(D) a budget of its expenses for the fiscal 

years, using the approved standard system 
of accounting and cost finding, and estab- 
lished charges for services reasonably related 
to the cost of efficient production of such 
services. 
The Council shall also take into considera- 
tion economic factors in the health care 
institution’s geographical area, costs of com- 
parable institutions providing comparable 
services, capital requirements, and the need 
for incentives to improve service and insti- 
tute economies which might be secured from 
the sharing of joint services with other health 
care institutions. 

(8) In reviewing that portion of a health 
care institution’s charges which results from 
financing costs and depreciation relating to 
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prior capital expenditures, accept the deter- 
mination, if any, of the appropriate compre- 
hensive health planning agency (as defined 
in section 2 of the Public Health Service Act) 
that the construction of such facility was 
consistent with the health needs of the area. 

(9) If the budget submitted by a health 
care institution reveals significant operating 
inefficiencies, or if the proposed charges oth- 
erwise appear to be unjustifiably high, dis- 
approve the proposed charges. If the pro- 
posed charges are disapproved, the affected 
health care institution may request consid- 
eration of the Executive Council of Health 
Advisors constituted under subtitle B of this 
title, Upon receipt of such request, the Ad- 
visory Council shall hold a hearing at which 
the interested parties may appear to present 
the facts which support the Council's deci- 
sion and the facts which support the affected 
health care institution’s position. Following 
such hearing the Advisory Council shall 
thereupon render a final decision. 

(10) By regulation, ensure that all basic 
health insurance plans in effect in the State 
offer at least the minimal benefits (as de- 
fined in subtitle A of title I of this Act). 
Such regulations shall also ensure that all 
supplemental health insurance plans in effect 
in such State do not include any benefits 
covered in the minimal benefits plan. 

(11) To secure annually from licensed 
health insurance carriers, doing business in 
such State, detailed records of their opera- 
tions during the year within the State, based 
on the audit form provided by the Execu- 
tive Council of Health Advisors. 

(12) Conduct a thorough examination of 
such audit forms to ensure that the profits 
of each health insurance carrier are within 
the limits established by the Executive Coun- 
cil of Health Advisors. If such profits are 
found to exceed such limits the Council shall 
require such insuror to reduce the premium 
for a minimum benefits package by an 
amount which should be sufficient to bring 
profits within such limits. Failure to com- 
ply with such an order shall be cause for 
forfeiture of the license to do business in 
such State of such insuror. 

(13) Be allowed to enter into any inter- 
state, or intrastate agreement or contract 
with any provider of health care to further 
the attainment of quality health care, 

(14) According to the guidelines estab- 
lished by the Executive Council of Health 
Advisors, report annually to said Council on 
the condition of health care within such 
State. 

SUBTITLE B—EXECUTIVE HEALTH ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 
Sec. 212. CouncIL or HEALTH Po.icy AD- 
VISERS 

There is created in the Executive Office of 
the President a Council of Health Policy Ad- 
visers (hereinafter referred to as the “Ad- 
visory Council”). The Advisory Council shall 
be composed of twelve members who shall 
be appointed by the President to serve four- 
year terms, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The President shall des- 
ignate one of the members of the Advisory 
Council to serve as Chairman, At least six of 
the members shall be selected from among 
persons who have had no connection, during 
the immediately preceding five years, with 
any organization or entity which deals with 
any aspect of the health care industry. 
Src. 213. RESPONSIBILITIES OF COUNCIL. 

(a) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Advisory Council— 

(1) To assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of a national health report. 

(2) To review and appraise the health pro- 
grams and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the light of the policy set forth 
in this Act for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which such programs and ac- 
tivities are contributing to the achievement 
of such policy, and to make recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto. 
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(3) To develop and recommend procedures 
for the interagency coordination of Federal 
health programs, to propose interagency con- 
solidations of programs and eliminations of 
programs to assure efficient, effective, and 
economic operation of all Federal health pro- 
grams and to avoid waste and duplication. 

(4) To develop and recommend goals for 
a national policy to foster and promote the 
improvement of the organization, financing, 
delivery, and quality of the Nation’s health 
care. 

(5) To conduct studies, survey, research, 
and analyses relating to health care in the 
Nation. 

(6) To conduct a continuous evaluation of 
policies and programs related to the Nation’s 
health care and make recommendations for 
the revision, expansion, and improvement of 
Such policies and programs, including the 
assignment of priorities to the implementa- 
tion of such recommendations in accordance 
with their relative urgency or desirability. 

(7) To develop and recommend measures 
designed to assure the provision of adequate 
manpower, services, and facilities for the 
Nation's health care, including the mobiliza- 
tion, allocation, utilization, and retention of 
such manpower, services, and facilities. 

(8) To develop and recommend guidelines 
for the allocation of funds for health care 
designed to furnish all citizens equal access 
to quality health care. 

(9) To make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports thereon, and recommendations with re- 
spect to matters of health care policy and 
legislation as the President may request. 

(10) To submit to the Congress an annual 
report not later than April 1 of each year 
on the nationwide aspects of health care de- 
livery systems based on a detailed study of 
the reports of each State Health Planning 
Council. 

(11) To establish guidelines to be used by 
the State Health Planning Councils in the 
writing of their annual reports. 

(12) To construct uniform audit forms 
to be used by private and public health in- 
surance carriers in making their reports to 
the State Health Planning Councils. The 
uniform audit form shall include all ex- 
penses of such carrier and the income of 
such carrier from all sources, including but 
not restricted to Income earned on loss re- 
serve, earnings on premiums, capital losses 
and gains, and cash float, as well as other 
information the Advisory Council deems ap- 
propriate. 

(13) To establish for public and private 
health insurance carriers reasonable profit 
criteria. 

(14) To establish within 5 years after the 
date of enactment of this Act, a national 
certification procedure for all medical per- 
sonnel to be administered through the State 
Health Planning Councils. 

(15) To recommend appropriate legisla- 
tion with respect to the creation of a Fed- 
eral corporation, similar to that provided for 
banking institutions which will guarantee 
the financial solvency of such insurance 
carriers, 

Src. 214. COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

Members of the Council shall serve full 
time and the Chairman of the Council shall 
be compensated at the rate provided for level 
II of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 
U.S.C. 5318). The other members of the 
Council shall be compensated at the rate 
provided for level IV of the Executive Sched- 
ule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5315). 


TITLE III—PROVISIONS TO INCREASE 
THE SUPPLY AND IMPROVE THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF HEALTH CARE PER- 
SONNEL 

Sec. 301. STUDENT: LOANS FOR TRAINING IN 

THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS AND 
NURSING. 
(a) STUDENT LOANS FOR TRAINING IN THE 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
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tion 741 of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In the case of any student, the total 
of the loans from a loan fund established 
under this part for any academic year (or 
its equivalent, as determined under regula- 
tions of the Secretary) may not exceed the 
full cost of tuition and fees, and reasonable 
expenditures for supplies, books, room and 
board, and other related costs as determined 
in accordance with regulations. In the grant- 
ing of such loans, a school shall give prefer- 
ence to persons who enter as first-year stu- 
dents after June 30, 1971.” 

(b) CANCELLATION OF STUDENT Loans.— 
Subsection (f) of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) Where any person who obtained one 
or more loans from a loan fund established 
under this part-—— 

“(1) engages in the practice of medicine, 
dentistry, optometry, or osteopathy in an 
area in a State determined by the Secretary, 
upon recommendation by the appropriate 
State comprehensive health planning agen- 
cy (designated or established pursuant to 
section $14(a)(2)(A) of the Public Health 
Service Act), in accordance with regulations 
provided by the Secretary, to have a shortage 
of and need for physicians, optometrists, or 
dentists; and 

“(2) the appropriate State comprehensive 
health planning agency certifies to the Sec- 
retary in such form and at such times as the 
Secretary may prescribe that such practice 
helps to meet the shortage of and need for 
physicians, optometrists, or dentists in the 
area where the practice occurs; then 20 per- 
cent of the total of such loans, plus accrued 
interest on such amount, which are unpaid 
as of the date that such practice begins, shall 
be canceled thereafter for each year of such 
practice, up to a total of 100 percent of such 
total, plus accrued interest thereon.” 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Subsection (a) of section 742 of such Act 
is amended by— 

(1) deleting the words “and $35,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and the next fiscal year” in the first 
sentence and adding the following “$35,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, $70,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1972, and $100,000,000 each for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years.”; and 

(2) striking out “1972” in the third sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “1976” 
and striking out “1971” In the same sentence 
and inserting in Heu thereof “1975.” 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT. —Section 
743 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“1974” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1978". 

(e) STUDENT LOANS For NURSE TRAINING: — 
Subsection (a) of section 823 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In the case of any student, the total 
of the loans for any academic year (or its 
equivalent, as determined under regulations 
of the Secretary) made by schools of nursing 
from loan funds established pursuant to 
agreements under this part may not exceed 
the full cost of tuition and fees, and reason- 
able expenditures for supplies, books, room 
and board, and other related costs as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations. In the 
granting of such loans, a school shall give 
preference to licensed practical nurses and 
to persons who enter as first-year students 
after June 30, 1971.” 

(f) CANCELLATION OF NURSING STUDENT 
Loans.—Subsection (b)(3) of such section 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) not to exceed 50 percent of any such 
loan (plus interest) shall be canceled for 
full-time employment as a professional nurse 
(including teaching in any of the fields of 
nurse training and service as an adminis- 
trator, supervisor, or consultant in any of the 
fields of nursing) in any public or nonprofit 
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private institution or agency (including 
comprehensive ambulatory health care cen- 
ters), at the rate of 20 percent of the amount 
of such loan plus interest thereon, which 
Was unpaid on the first day of such service, 
for each complete year of such service, ex- 
cept that such rate shall be 3344 percent for 
each complete year of service as a profes- 
sional nurse in any area in a State deter- 
mined by the Secretary, upon recommenda- 
tion by the appropriate State comprehensive 
health planning agency (designated or estab- 
lished pursuant to section 314(a)(2)(A) of 
this Act), in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary, to have a substantial shortage 
of such nurses, and for the purpose of any 
cancellation at such higher rate, an amount 
equal to an additional 50 percent of the total 
amount of such loans plus interest may be 
cancelled;”. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 824 of such 
Act is amended by striking everything after 
“1970" and adding the following: “$25,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and $75,000,000 each for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years, and such sums for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years as 
may be necessary to enable students who 
have received a loan for any academic year 
ending before July 1, 1975, to continue or 
complete their education.”. 

(h) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
826 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“1974” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1978”. 


SEC. 302. SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS AND STUDENT 
LOANS FOR TRAINING IN THE ALLIED 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS. 

(a) RECOMMENDATIONS OF COUNCIL OF 
HEALTH PoLIcY Apvisers.—Subsection (a) of 
section 794B of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by adding the following after 
the word “prescribe”: “, with due regard to 
any relevant recommendations of the Coun- 
cil of Health Policy Advisers established pur- 
suant to title II of the Comprehensive Health 
Care Act of 1971”. 

(b) SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR TRAINING IN 
THE ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS,—Subsection 
(d) of such section is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) Any such scholarship awarded from 
grants under subsection (a) to any individ- 
ual for any year shall cover such portion of 
the student’s tuition, fees, books, equip- 
ment, and living expenses as the agency, in- 
stitution, or organization making the award 
determines, in accordance with regulations 
provided by the Secretary, the student needs 
for such year on the basis of his require- 
ments and financial resources.” 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Subsection (f) of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section there is authorized 
to be appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $30,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and $50,000,- 
000 each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and the two succeeding fiscal years.” 

(d) STUDENT IOans FOR TRAINING IN THE 
ALLIED HEALTH ProFEssIons.—Subsection 
(b) (1) of section 794D of the Public Health 
Services Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) In the case of any student, the 
total of loans from a loan fund established 
under this section for any academic year (or 
its equivalent, as determined under regula- 
tions of the Secretary) may not exceed the 
full cost of tuition and fees, and reasonable 
expenditures for supplies, books, room and 
board, and other related costs as determined 
in accordance with regulations. In the grant- 
ing of such loans, the agency, institution, or 
organization shall give preference to per- 
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sons who enter as first-year students after 
June 30, 1971.” 

(e) CANCELLATION OF STUDENT Loans.— 
Subsection (b)(2)(C) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(C) not to exceed 50 percent of any such 
loan (plus interest) shall be canceled for 
full-time employment as an allied health 
professional in any public or nonprofit pri- 
vate institution or agency (including com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care centers), 
at the rate of 20 percent of the amount of 
such loan plus interest thereon, which was 
unpaid on the first day of such service, for 
each complete year of such service, except 
that such rate shall be 334 percent for each 
complete year of service as an allied health 
professional in any area in a State which is 
determined by the Secretary, upon recom- 
mendation by the appropriate State compre- 
hensive health planning agency (designated 
or established pursuant to section 314(a) 
(2) (A) of this Act), in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Secretary, to be an area which 
has a shortage of and need for such allied 
health professionals, and for cancellation 
at such higher rate, an amount equal to an 
additional 50 percent of the total amount of 
such loans plus interest may be canceled;”. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Loans.—Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary for Federal capital 
contributions to the student loan funds pur- 
suant to subsection (a)(2)(B)(1) $7,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
and each of the two succeeding fiscal years 
as may be necessary to enable students who 
have received a loan for any academic year 
ending before July 1, 1975, to continue or 
complete their education. Sums appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, or any subsequent 
fiscal year shall be available to the Secretary 
(1) for payments into the funds established 
by subsection (f) (4) and (2) in accordance 
with agreements under this section for Fed- 
eral capital contributions to schools with 
which such agreements have been made, to 
be used, together with deposits in such funds 
pursuant to subsection (a) (2) (B) (ii), for 
establishment and maintenance of student 
loan funds.” 

(g) DISTRIBUTION or AsseTs From Loan 
FPunps.— 

(1) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out “1977" wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “1978." 

(2) Subsection (f) (1) (A) of such section 
is amended by striking out the word “two” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “four.” 

(3) Subsection (f) (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$35,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$100,000,000.” 

Sec. 303. TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL NEEDED 
IN COMPREHENSIVE AMBULATORY 
HEALTH CARE CENTERS. 


(a) For purposes of this section, the 
definition of “comprehensive ambulatory 
health care center” is the same as in section 
645 of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended by section 308 of this Act. 

(b) Section 795(1)(A) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “health care center ad- 
ministration,” immediately after the first 
reference to “dental hygiene”; and 

(2) by inserting “which shall include the 
curriculums for various types of allied health 
professions which the Secretary finds to be 
necessary for the effective operation of com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care centers 
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(defined in section 645),” immediately. after 
‘reguiation,”. 

(c) Section 795(1) (C) of the Public Health 

ervice Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) which, if in a college or university 
which does not include a teaching hospital 
or a comprehensive ambulatory health care 
center (defined in section 645) or in a junior 
college, is affiliated (to the extent and in the 
manner determined in accordance with regu- 


(d) Title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by adding the following new 
part H after section 794D as follows: 


“Part H—GRANTS FOR PLANNING AND ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF CURRICULUMS FOR TRAINING 
COMPREHENSIVE AMBULATORY HEALTH CARE 
TEAMS 
“Sec. 794E. (a) There are authorized to be 

appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1971, $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $50,000,- 

000 each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1974, and the succeeding fiscal year, for spe- 

cial project grants under subsection (b) of 

this section. The portion of the sums so ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year which shall be 
available for grants under such section shall 
be determined by the Secretary unless other- 
wise provided in the Act or Acts appropriat- 
ing such sums for such year. 

“Special Project Grants 

“(b) Grants maybe made, from sums 
available therefor from appropriations under 
section 794E of this title, to assist schools of 
medicine; training centers for allied health 
professions (defined in section 795), and 
other educational institutions— 

“(1) to meet the cost of special projects to 
plan, develop, demonstrate, and evaluate cur- 
riculums or establish new programs or modi- 
fications of existing programs of education, 
to train physicians to coordinate teams of 
health care personnel engaged in providing 
comprehensive health care on an ambulatory 
basis; or 

(2) to meet the cost of developing curric- 
ulums and training programs for new levels 
or types of health professions, nurses and 
allied health professions needed to staff com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care centers 
(defined in section 645); or 

“(3) to meet the cost of planning experi- 
mental teaching facilities or other facilities 
necessary to initiate, strengthen, improve, 
or expand programs to train persons to ad- 
minister and staff such comprehensive am- 
bulatory health care centers. 


“Applications for Grants 


“(c)(1) The Secretary may from time to 
time set dates (not earlier than in the fiscal 
year preceding the year for which a grant is 
sought) by which applications for grants 
under subsection (b) for any fiscal year must 
be filed. 

“(2) To be eligible for a grant under this 
part, the applicant must (A) be a public 
or other nonprofit school of medicine, train- 
ing center for allied health professions, or 
other educational institution which includes 
or is affiliated with a comprehensive ambu- 
latory health care center (defined in section 
645), and (B) be accredited by a recognized 
body or bodies approved for such purpose by 
the Commissioner of Education, except that 
the requirement of this clause (B) shall be 
deemed to be satisfied if in the case of a 
school which by reason of no, or an insuffi- 
cient, period of operation is not, at the time 
of application for a grant under this part, 
eligible for such accreditation, the Commis- 
| sioner finds, after consultation with the 
appropriate accreditation body or bodies, that 
there is reasonable assurance that the school 
| will meet the accreditation standards of such 
| body or bodies prior to the beginning of the 
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academic year following the normal gradua- 
tion date of students who are in their first 
year of instruction at such school during the 
fiscal year in which the Secretary makes a 
final determination as to approval of the 
application. 

“(3) The Secretary may approve any 
application for a grant under this part if he 
determines, after giving due consideration to 
any relevant findings or recommendations of 
the Council of Health Policy Advisors, that 
the proposed grant will serve to alleviate the 
shortage of health care personnel, 

“(4) A grant under this part may be made 
only if the application therefor— 

“(A) is approved by the Secretary upon his 
determination that the applicant meets the 
eligibility conditions set forth in subsection 
(c) (2) of this section; 

“(B) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determinations required of him under this 
part and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
part; and 

“(C) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this part. 

“(5) In determining priority of projects, 
applications for which are filed under sub- 
section (c)(1) of this section, the Secretary 
shall give consideration to— 

“(A) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students 
receiving the training for which grants are 
authorized under this part; 

“(B) the relative need of the applicant 
for financial assistance; 

“(C) the extent to which the project may 
result in development of curriculum, cur- 
riculum improvement, or improved methods 
of training or will help to reduce the period 
of required training without adversely af- 
fecting the quality thereof; and 

“(D) the health care needs of the Nation 
and the extent to which the proposed proj- 
ect will assist in the alleviation of shortages 
in health care personnel.” 

Sec. 304. Grants TO PERSONNEL IN THE 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS, ALLIED 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS, AND NURS- 
ING FOR SERVICE IN AREAS OF CRIT- 
ICAL NEED 


Title VII of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by adding after section 794E (as 
added by this Act) the following new part I 
as follows: 


“Part I-—-GRANTS TO PERSONNEL IN THE 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS, ALLIED HEALTH PRO- 
FESSIONS, AND NURSING FOR SERVICE IN 
AREAS OF CRITICAL NEED 


“SEC. 794F. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and $50,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years in the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1971, and ending June 30, 1975, 
for the establishment and operation of a spe- 
cial fund from which the Secretary shall 
make grants to personnel in the health pro- 
fessions, allied health professions, and 
nursing for the purpose of alleviating the 
maildistribution of such health care personnel 
and improving health care services in areas 
having a critical need for such personnel. 

“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 

“(b) (1) The Secretary may from time to 
time set dates (not earlier than in the fiscal 
year preceding the year for which a grant is 
sought) before which applications for grants 
under this part for any fiscal year must be 
filed. 3 

“(2) To be eligible for a grant under this 
part, the applicant must be (A) a health 
professional, allied health professional, or 
nurse or (B) a person engaged in a course of 
training who will, at the time the grant is to 
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commence, be a health professional, allied 
health professional, or nurse. 

“(3) Applications for grants from the spe- 
cial fund established by this part may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary only if— 

“(A) the applicant is qualified by educa- 
tion and training to provide a type of health 
care service determined by the Secretary, 
upon recommendation of the appropriate 
State comprehensive health planning agen- 
cies, to be needed in areas which have a 
critical need for health care personnel; 

“(B) the applicant agrees to perform 
health care services in an area of a State 
which has been designated by the Secretary, 
upon recommendation of the appropriate 
State comprehensive health planning agency, 
as having a critical need for such health pro- 
fessional, allied health professional, or nurse; 
and 

“(C) the application contains reasonable 
assurance that the applicant will provide 
health care services in an area of critical 
need for a period of not less than two years. 

“(4) Any application for a grant filed by a 
person mentioned in subsection (b) (2) (B) 
may be approved by the Secretary only on the 
condition that such applicant shall have met 
the qualifications of subsection (b) (2) (A) 
and subsection (3) at or before the time the 
grant is to commence. 

“GRANTS FOR SERVICE IN AREAS OF CRITICAL 

NEED 

“(c) The Secretary or his designee is au- 
thorized to enter into individual contracts 
with applicants approved pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section. Such contracts 
shall provide for the payment of grants from 
the special fund established under this part 
and shall provide for payment to be made 
quarterly on an annualized basis. Such con- 
tracts shall also specify that at the end of 
each contract year an additional payment 
shall be made, if necessary, in an amount 
sufficient to guarantee that the applicant 
receives, from all payments made under this 
part with respect to the contract year and 
all other income derived during the contract 
year from providing health care services in 
the area of critical need, a total amount 
equal to at least 110 per centum of the na- 
tional annual median income for persons of 
cOmparable education and training or 110 
per centum of the applicant's earnings from 
providing health care services in the previous 
year, whichever is greater. 

“In determining the actual amount of a 
grant under this part the Secretary or his 
designee shall take the following factors into 
account: 

“(1) the national median annual income 
for the applicant's profession, determined in 
accordance with regulations; 

““(2) the cost of iiving in the area in which 
the applicant is to serve; 

“(3) the background training, and educa- 
tion of the applicant; 

“(4) the amount of income the applicant 
can reasonably expect to receive from service 
in the area of critical need; 

“(5) the number of persons of the appli- 
cant’s profession needed in the area of criti- 
cal need; 

“(6) where appropriate, all or part of the 
reasonable cost of equipment, supplies, and 
facilities; and 

“(7) such other factors as the Secretary 
deems reasonable.” 

Sec. 305. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This title shall take effect upon enact- 
ment. 

TITLE IV—PROVISIONS TO ENCOURAGE 
COMPREHENSIVE AMBULATORY HEALTH 
CARE CENTERS 

Sec. 401. AMENDMENT OF PURPOSE. 

Section 600(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by inserting “, including 
comprehensive ambulatory health care cen- 
ters” immediately after “other facilities”. 
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Sec, 402. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MODERN- 
IZATION GRANTS. 

(a) Section 601 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding after para- 
graph (c) the following new paragraph: 

“(d) $200,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction and modernization of comprehen- 
sive ambulatory health care centers and for 
those administrative, operating, and mainte- 
nance costs during the first three years of 
operation of such centers as may be approved 
by the Secretary,” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect with respect to ap- 
propriations made under such section 601 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 
1971, 


Src. 403. STATE ALLOTMENTS. 


Effective with respect to appropriations 
pursuant to section 601 of the Public Health 
Service Act for fiscal years beginning after 
June 30, 1971, section 602(a)(1) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) Each State shall be entitled for 
each fiscal year to an allotment bearing the 
same ratio to the sums appropriated for such 
year pursuant to subparagraphs (1), (2), 
and (3), respectively, of section 601(a), to 
an allotment bearing the same ratio to the 
sums appropriated for such year pursuant to 
section 601(b), and to an allotment bearing 
the same ratio to the sums appropriated for 
such year pursuant to section 601(d), as the 
product of— 

“(A) the population of such State, and 

“(B) the square of its allotment percent- 
age, bears to the sum of corresponding prod- 
ucts for all of the States.” 


Sec. 404. PRIORITY oF PROJECTS. 


Section 603(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by adding after subparagraph 
(7) thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(8) in the case of projects for the con- 
struction of comprehensive ambulatory 
health care centers, to facilities located in 
densely populated areas where such facilities 
do not now exist, as determined by the 
Secretary.” 

Sec. 405. STATE PLANS. 


(a) Section 604(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by redesignating sub- 
paragraphs (4)(D) and (4)(E) thereof as 
subparagraphs (4)(E) and (4)(F) respec- 
tively and inserting after subparagraph (4) 
(C) thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) the comprehensive ambulatory 
health care centers needed to provide ade- 
quate ambulatory health care services for 
patients residing in the State, including 
many services which traditionally have been 
rendered in hospitals, and a plan for dis- 
tribution of such centers throughout the 
State.” 

(b) Section 604(a) (5) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting “com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care centers” 
immediately after “outpatient facilities.” 
Sec. 406, Recovery or FUNDS. 

Section 609(b) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by inserting “compre- 
hensive ambulatory health care center,” im- 
mediately after “outpatient facility,”. 


Sec. 407. LOAN GUARANTEES AND LOANS FOR 
MODERNIZATION AND CONSTRUC- 
TION OF COMPREHENSIVE AMBULA- 
TORY HEALTH CARE CENTERS 
Section 621 of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by inserting “‘comprehen- 
sive ambulatory health care centers,” im- 
mediately after “outpatient facilities,” in 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) of paragraph 
(a) thereof. 
Sec. 408. DEFINITION OF COMPREHENSIVE AM- 
BULATORY HEALTH CARE CENTER. 
Section 645 of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by adding after paragraph 
(1) the following new paragraph: 
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“(m) The term ‘comprehensive ambulatory 
health care center’ means a facility (located 
in or apart from a hospital) which is orga- 
nized, equipped, and staffed so as to provide 
to individuals and families, on a coordinated 
and continuing basis, a broad range of am- 
bulatory health services, including diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation services, men- 
tal health services, family planning services, 
dental care, vision care, and drugs, and 
which: 

“(1) has a staff of physicians licensed to 
practice medicine who provided medical and 
surgical care for patients not requiring hos- 
pitalization; 

“(2) possess one or more operating rooms 
and appropriate recovery rooms, adequately 
equipped and staffed, in accordance with 
standards promulgated by the Secretary, to 
perform those surgical procedures which can 
be safely performed on a nonconfinement 

“(3) is equipped to provide a broad range 
of diagnostic tests, including X-rays and 
electrocardiograms and either has its own 
laboratory facilities or has reasonable access 
to such facilities. 

“(4) maintains a unified medical record, 
stored in a central file, for each patient 
treated in such facility; 

“(5) has arrangements with a general hos- 
pital and, to the extent possible, with con- 
valescent institutions, home health agen- 
cies, and custodial care institutions to assure 
that services of such institutions will be 
available to patients of such facility when 
they can no longer be treated on an ambu- 
latory basis; 

“(6) provides preventive care services, in- 
cluding a health education program; 

“(7) has a program of peer review to assure 
quality care and efficient utilization of serv- 
ices; and 

“(8) has a program to utilize allied health 
personnel to assist its professional staff to 
the maximum extent practicable.” 

Sec. 409. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
the provisions of this title shall take effect 
upon the date of enactment of this Act. 
TITLE V—ARMED FORCES MEDICAL AND 

DENTAL ACADEMIES 


Sec. 501. UNITED STATES ARMY MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL ACADEMY. 


(a) Part III of subtitle B of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“Chapter 409-—-UNITED STATES ARMY 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL ACADEMY 
“Sec. 
“4420. 
“4421. 
“4422. 
“4423. 


Establishment. 
Departments and professors: titles. 
Command and supervision, 
Superintendent; faculty: 
ment and detail. 
Permanent professors; 
Students: appointment; 
territorial distribution. 
Students: requirements for admission. 
Students: agreement to serve as officer 
or in alternative service. 
Course of instruction. 
Students: degree and commission on 
graduation. 
“§ 4420. Establishment 
“(a) There is hereby established a United 
States Army Medical and Dental Academy 
(hereafter referred to in this chapter as the 
‘Academy’) which shall have (1) such ad- 
ministrative officers as shall be specified in 
this chapter and (2) such number of profes- 
sors, assistant professors, instructors, and 
other assistants in such medical and dental 
subjects as shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter. 


appoint- 


"4424. 
“4425. 


register. 
numbers; 


“4426. 
“4427. 


“4428. 
“4429. 


May 19, 1971 


"$ 4421. Departments and professors: titles 

“(a) The Secretary of the Army may pre- 
scribe the titles of each of the departments 
of instruction and the professors of the 
Academy. However, the change of the title of 
a department or officer does not affect the 
status, rank, or eligibility for promotion or 
retirement of, or otherwise prejudice, a pro- 
fessor at the Academy. 

“(b) Upon becoming the senior professor 
in a department, a permanent professor 
thereby becomes the head of that depart- 
ment. 


“$ 4422. Command and supervision 


“(a) The supervision and charge of the 
Academy is in the Department of the Army, 
under officers of the Army detailed to that 
duty by the Secretary of the Army. 

“(b) The immediate government of the 
Academy is under the Superintendent, who is 
also the commanding officer of the Academy. 

“(c) The permanent professors and the 
registrar exercise command only in the aca- 
demic department of the Academy. 


“§ 4423. Superintendent; faculty: 
ment and detail 

“(a) The Superintendent of the Academy 
shall be detailed to that position by the 
President from any branch of the Army. 
Other officers on duty at the Academy ex- 
cept the permanent professors, may be de- 
tailed from any branch of the Army. 

“(b) The permanent professors of the 
Academy shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Secretary. 

“(c) The registrar of the Academy shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
perform such duties as the Superintendent 
of the Academy may prescribe with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Army. 

“(d) Any officer of the Regular Army in a 
regular or temporary grade above captain 
may be detailed to perform the duties of 
registrar without being appointed as regis- 
trar. Such a detail does not affect his position 
on the applicable promotion list. 

“(e) No graduate of the Academy may be 
appointed or detailed to serve at the Acad- 
emy as a professor or instructor, or as an 
assistant to a professor or instructor, within 
two years after his graduation. 


“§ 4424. Permanent professors: registrar 


“The provisions of section 4336 of this title 
shall apply with respect to persons appointed 
as permanent professors or as registrar of 
the Academy. 


“§ 4425. Students: appointment; 
territorial distribution 


“The authorized strength of students at 
the Academy is the same as the authorized 
strength of the Corps of Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy as specified in sec- 
tion 4342 of this title and the provisions of 
such section relating to nominations by 
members and delegates in Congress, appoint- 
ments by the President and the Secretary of 
the Army, the filling of annual quotas of 
cadets, the domiciliary requirements for 
cadets, and limitations on the number of 
cadets appointed consistent with physical 
facilities available, shall apply in the same 
manner and to the same extent with respect 
to students at the Academy. 


“§ 4426. Students: requirements for admis- 
sion 


“To be eligible for admission to the Acad- 
emy, a candidate must meet such academic 
and other requirements (including written 
or oral examination, or both), as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which the Secretary 
of Defense considers appropriate to indicate 
requisite aptitude and prior training for 
coursework and related training leading to a 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of 
dental surgery or dental medicine. 


appoint- 


numbers; 


May 19, 1971 


“g 4427. Students: agreement to serve as 
officers or in alternative service 

“Each student must sign an agreement 
that, unless sooner separated, he will— 

(1) complete the course of instruction at 
the Academy; 

“(2) (A) accept an appointment and serye 
as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army or the Regular Air Force for at least 
three years immediately after graduation, or 
(B) perform for at least three years such 
alternatives medical or dental service as shall 
be approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

“(3) accept an appointment as a com- 
missioned officer as a Reserve for service in 
the Army Reserve or the Air Force Reserve 
and remain therein until the sixth anniver- 
sary of his graduation, if an appointment in 
the regular component of that armed force is 
not tendered to him or if he is permitted to 
remain a commissioned officer of that com- 
ponent before that anniversity. 

"$ 4428. Course of instruction 

“(a) The course of instruction at the 
Academy, which shall lead to the granting 
of the degree of doctor of medicine or doc- 
tor of dental surgery or dental medicine, 
Shall be for such period of time as shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) The course of instruction at the 
Academy shall be so structured as to utilize 
armed forces medical and dental facilities 
for instruction and training. The Secretary 
of Defense is authorized to enter into such 
cooperative arrangements as may be appro- 
priate for utilizing the medical and dental 
facilities of the Public Health Service and 
the Veterans’ Administration to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 

| “(c) Students at the Academy shall be 
given such military training as may be 
necessary and appropriate. 


"$ 4429. Students: degree and commission on 
graduation 

“(a) Under such conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Army may prescribe, the Super- 
intendent of the Academy may confer the 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of 
dental surgery or dental medicine, upon 

| graduates of the Academy. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a student who completes the pre- 
scribed course of instruction may, upon 
graduation, be appointed a first lieutenant 
in the Regular Army.” 

(b) The analysis of such part and such 
subtitle are each amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“409. United States Army Medical and Dental 
Academy 


Sec, 502. UNITED STATES Navy MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL ACADEMY, 
(a) Part III of subtitle C of title 10, United 
| States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“Chapter 609—UNITED STATES NAVY 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL ACADEMY 
“Sec. 
“7090. 
“7091. 
“7092. 
“7093. 


Establishment. 

Departments and professors: titles. 

Command and supervision. 

Superintendent; faculty; appointment 
and detail. 

Students: appointment; 
territorial distribution. 

Students: requirements for admis- 
sion. 

. Students: agreement to serve as of- 
ficer or in alternative service. 

Course of instruction. 

Students: degree and commission on 
graduation. 
“$ 7090. Establishment 

| “(a) There is hereby established a United 

| States Navy Medical and Dental Academy 

(hereafter referred to in this chapter as the 

‘Academy’) which shall have (1) such ad- 


“7094. numbers; 


| “7095. 


“1097. 
“7098. 
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ministrative officers as shall be specified in 
this chapter, and (2) such number of pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, instructors, and 
other assistants in such medical and dental 
subjects as shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter. 

“$7091. Departments and professors: titles 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy may pre- 
scribe the titles of each of the departments 
of instruction and the professors of the Acad- 
emy. However, the change of the title of a 
department or officer does not affect the 
status, rank, or eligibility for promotion or 
retirement of, or otherwise prejudice, a pro- 
fessor at the Academy. 

“(b) Upon becoming the senior professor 
in a department, a permanent professor 
thereby becomes the head of that depart- 
ment. 

“§ 7092. Command and supervision 

“(a) The supervision and charge of the 
Academy is in the Department of the Navy, 
under officers of the Navy detailed to that 
duty by the Secretary of the Navy. 

“(b) The immediate government of the 
Academy is under the Superintendent, who 
is also the commanding officer of the 
Academy. 

“(c) The permanent professors and the 
registrar exercise command only in the 
academic department of the Academy. 

“$ 7093. Superintendent; faculty: appoint- 
ment and detail 

“(a) The Superintendent of the Academy 
shall be detailed to that position by the 
President from any branch of the Navy. 
Other officers on duty at the Academy except 
the permanent professors, may be detailed 
from any branch of the Navy. 

“(b) The permanent professors of the 
Academy shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Secretary 


“(c) The registrar of the Academy shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
perform such duties as the Superintendent of 
the Academy may prescribe with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

“(d) Any officer of the Regular Navy or the 
Regular Marine Corps in a regular or tem- 
porary grade above captain may be detailed 
to perform the duties of registrar without 
being appointed as registrar. Such a detail 
does not affect his position on the applicable 
promotion list. 

“(e) No graduate of the Academy may be 
appointed or detailed to serve at the Academy 
as a professor or instructor, or as an assist- 
ant to a professor or instructor, within two 
years after his graduation. 


“§ 7094. Students: appointment; 
territorial distribution 
“The authorized strength of students at 
the Academy is the same as the authorized 
strength of midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy as specified in section 6954 of 
this title and the provisions of such section 
relating to nominations by members and 
delegates in Congress, appointments by the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy, the 
filling of annual quotas of midshipmen, the 
domiciliary requirements for midshipmen, 
and limitations on the number of midship- 
men appointed consistent with physical fa- 
cilities available, shall apply in the same 
manner and to the same extent with respect 
to students at the Academy. 


“§'7095. Students: requirements for admis- 
sion 

“To be eligible for admission to the 
Academy, a candidate must meet such 
academic and other requirements’ (including 
written or oral examination, or both (as shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which the Secretary 
of Defense considers appropriate to indicate 


numbers; 
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requisite aptitude and prior training for 
coursework and related training leading to a 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of 
dental surgery or dental medicine. 


“§ 7096. Students: agreement to serve as of- 
ficer or in alternative service 

“Each student must sign an’ agreement 
that, unless sooner separated, he will— 

“(1) complete the course of instruction at 
the Academy; 

“(2) (A) accept an appointment and serve 
as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Navy, the Regular Marine Corps, or the Reg- 
ular Air Force for at least three years imme- 
diately after graduation, or (B) perform for 
at least three years such alternative medical 
or dental service as shall be approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and 

“(3) accept an appointment as a commis- 
Sioned officer in the reserve component of 
the Navy or Marine Corps or as a Reserve for 
service in the Air Force Reserve and remain 
therein until the sixth anniversary of his 
graduation, if an appointment in the regu- 
lar component of that armed force is not 
tendered to him, or if he is permitted to re- 
main a commissioned officer of that compo- 
nent before that anniversary. 

“§ 7097. Course of instruction 

“(a) The course of instruction at the 
Academy, which shall lead to the granting 
of the degree of doctor of medicine or doc- 
tor of dental surgery or dental medicine, 
shall be for such period of time as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, 

“(b) The course of instruction at the 
Academy shall be so structured as to utilize 
armed forces medical and dental facilities for 
instruction and training. The Secretary of 
Defense is authorized to enter into such co- 
operative arrangements as may be appropri- 
ate for utilizing the medical and dental fa- 
cilities of the Public Health Service and the 
Veterans’ Administration to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

“(c) Students at the Academy shall be 
given such naval training as may be nec- 
essary and appropriate. 

“§ 7098. Students: degree and commission 
on graduation 

“(a) Under such conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may prescribe, the Super- 
intendent of the Academy may confer the 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of den- 
tal medicine or surgery, upon graduates of 
the Academy. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a student who completes the pre- 
scribed course of instruction may, upon 
graduation, be appointed a first lieutenant in 
the Regular Navy or Regular Marine Corps.” 

(b) The analysis of such part and such 
subtitle are each amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“609. United States Navy Medical and 
Dental Academy. 


Sec. 503. UNITED STATES AIR Force MEDICAL 
AND DENTAL ACADEMY, 
(a) Part III of subtitle D of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new chapter: 


“Chapter 911.—UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL ACADEMY 
“Sec. 
“9450. 
“9451. 
"9452. 
“9453 


Establishment. 

Departments and professors: titles. 

Command and supervision. 

Superintendent; faculty: 
ment and detail. 

Permanent professors: registrar. 

Students: appointment; numbers; 
territorial distribution. 

Students: requirements for admis- 
sion. 

Students: agreement to serve as of- 
ficers or in alternative service. 

Course of instruction. 

Students: degree and commission on 
graduation. 


appoint- 


“9454. 
“9455. 


“9456. 
“9457. 


“9458. 
“9459. 
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“$9450, Establishment 

“(a) There is hereby established a United 
States Air Force Medical and Dental Acad- 
emy (hereafter referred to in this chapter 
as the ‘Academy’) which shall have (1) such 
administrative officers as shall be specified in 
this chapter, and (2) such number of pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, instructors, and 
other assistant in such medical and dental 
subjects as shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter. 

“$ 9451. Department and professors: titles 

“(a) The Secretary of the Air Force may 
prescribe the title of each of the depart- 
ments of instruction and the professors of 
the Academy. However, the change of the 
title of a department or officer does not affect 
the status, rank, or eligibility for promotion 
or retirement of, or otherwise prejudice a 
professor at the Academy. 

“(b) Upon becoming the senior professor 
in a department, a permanent professor 
thereby becomes the head of that depart- 
ment. 

“$9452. Command and supervision 

“(a) The supervision and charge of the 
Academy is in the department of the Air 
Force, under officers of the Air Force detailed 
to the duty by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

“(b) The immediate government of the 
Academy is under the Superintendent, who 
is also the commanding officer of the Acad- 
emy. 

“(c) The permanent professors and the 
registrar exercise command only in the aca- 
demic department of the Academy. 

“§ 9454, Superintendent; faculty: appoint- 
ment and detail 

“(a) The Superintendent of the Academy 
shall be detailed to that position by the 
President from any branch of the Air Force. 
Other officers on duty at the Academy ex- 
cept the permanent professors, may be. de- 
tailed from any branch of the Air Force. 

“(b) The permanent professors of the 
Academy shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Secretary. 

“(c) The registrar of the Academy shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall perform such duties as the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy may prescribe with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

“id) Any officer of the Regular Air Force 
in a regular or temporary grade above cap- 
tain may be detailed to perform the duties of 
registrar without being appointed as regis- 
trar: Such a detail does not affect his posi- 
tion on the applicable promotion list. 

“(e) No graduate of the Academy may be 
appointed or detailed to serve at the Academy 
as a professor or instructor, or as an assistant 
to a professor or instructor, within two years 
after his graduation. 

“§ 0454, Permanent professors: registrar 

“The provisions of section 9336 of this title 
shall apply with respect to persons appointed 
as permanent professors or as registrar of 
the Academy. 

“$9455. Students: appointment; 
territorial distribution 

“The authorized strength of students at 
the Academy is the same as the authorized 
strength of the Air Force Cadets of the Unit- 
ed States Air Force Academy as specified in 
section 9342 of this title and the provisions 
of such section relating to nominations by 
members and delegates in Congress, appoint- 
ments by the President and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, the filling of annual quotas 
of cadets, the domiciliary requirements for 
cadets, and limitations on the number of 
cadets appointed consistent with physical 
facilities available, shall apply in the same 
manner and to the same extent with respect 
to students at the Academy. 


numbers; 
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"$ 9456. Students: requirements for admis- 
sion 

“To be eligible for admission to the Acad- 
emy, a candidate must meet such academic 
and other requirements (including written 
or oral examination, or both), as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which the Secretary of 
Defense considers appropriate to indicate 
requisite aptitude and prior training for 
coursework and related training leading to a 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of 
dental surgery or dental medicine. 

“§ 9457. Students agreement to serve as officer 
or in alternative service 

“Each student must sign an agreement 
that, unless sooner separated, he will— 

“(1) complete the course of instruction at 
the Academy; 

“(2) (A) accept an appointment and serve 
as a commissioned officer of the Regular Air 
Force for at least three years immediately 
after graduation, or (B) perform for at least 
three years such alternative medical or den- 
tal service as shall be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and 

“(3) accept an appointment as a commis- 
sioned officer as a Reserve for service in the 
Air Force Reserve and remain therein until 
the sixth anniversary of his graduation, if an 
appointment in the regular component of 
that armed force is not tendered to him, or 
if he is permitted to remain a commissioned 
officer of that component before that anni- 
versary. 

“§ 9458. Course of instruction 

“(a) The course of instruction at the Acad- 
emy, which shall lead to the granting of the 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of 
dental surgery or dental medicine shall be 
for such period of time as shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) The course of instruction at the Acad- 
emy shall be so structured as to utilize armed 
forces medical and dental facilities for in- 
struction and training. The Secretary of De- 
fense is authorized to enter into such coop- 
erative arrangements as may be appropriate 
for utilizing the medical and dental facilities 
of the Public Health Service and the Veterans’ 
Administration to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

“(c) Students at the Academy shall be 
given such military training as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate, 

“§ 9459. Students: degree and commission on 
graduation 

“(a) Under such conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may prescribe, the Su- 
perintendent of the Academy may confer the 
degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of den- 
tal medicine or dental surgery, upon gradu- 
ates of the Academy. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a student who completes the pre- 
seribed course of instruction may, upon grad- 
uation, be appointed a first lieutenant in the 
Regular Air Force.” 

(b) The analysis of such part and such 
subtitle are each amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“911. United States Air Force Medical 
and Dental Academy 


NO SANCTION FOR TROOP 
REDUCTION 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the current 


efforts to summarily reduce the number 
of U.S. troops committed to U.S. and 
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world defense programs in Europe are 
not likely to receive congressional sanc- 
tion nor should they. There is too much 
risk. U.S. forces, U.S. equipment, and 
U.S. expertise are a key part of the Free 
World defense structure in Europe. In 
fact, the U.S. involvement may be called 
the “glue” which holds the Western Eu- 
ropean defense alliance together. 

This is not to say that the nations of 
Europe should not be doing more than 
they are in their own defense. I do not 
hold with the statement that they are 
doing all they can. They are not. But 
even should they be prevailed upon to 
accept greater involvement—and I hope 
this can be done—there has been testi- 
mony before the Defense Subcommittee 
of Appropriations by high level witnesses 
that 5 years would be required before 
European nations could train and equip 
additional forces of sufficient caliber to 
take the place of the American forces 
which some now propose to withdraw. 

Arbitrarily and unilaterally reducing 
the U.S. commitment, and thereby weak- 
ening the European defense alliance, 
would represent an open invitation for 
aggression by the Russians. It is ironic 
that the SALT talks now in progress, if 
successful, would further limit the stra- 
tegic capability of the United States to 
resist aggression, and this, also, would 
invite aggression from the Iron Curtain 
countries through conventional forces. 

A Russian spokesman has suggested 
that the free world nations and the 
Iron Curtain countries begin to discuss 
troop reductions in Europe. This sugges- 
tion should and will be endorsed by our 
own country. To take action in the mean- 
time for the reduction of our own forces 
without a reciprocal reduction by Soviet 
or Warsaw Pact forces would be ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. At least we should 
seek reciprocal reductions before declar- 
ing ourselves. To withdraw significant 
numbers of American forces when the 
risks outweigh the benefit would be fool- 
hardy. An arbitrary reduction at this 
time would place the United States and 
the world in a situation where the mone- 
tary savings would be minor indeed com- 
pared with the risk. The real benefits 
would accrue to the Russians and their 
Satellites, and only time would tell the 
magnitude of those benefits. 

The sole purpose of the NATO alliance 
has been to prevent worldwide conflict 
from breaking out in Europe. None can 
deny it has been successful. 

In the face of increased nuclear threats 
by the Soviets, massive troop buildups by 
the Warsaw Pact nations, and many in- 
stances of petty harrassment which 
could have led to open conflict, the NATO 
nations have not only held firm in their 
commitment to mutual defense, but have 
come to rely less on U.S. ground forces. 

Over the past 8 years, U.S. strength in 
Europe has been reduced by about 100,- 
000 while our NATO allies have increased 
their troop contributions by about 300,- 
000. 

Critics of U.S. presence in Western 
Europe have overlooked the fact that 
the Soviets have more troops in East 
Germany alone than the United States 
has in all of Europe. 

They overlook the fact that Soviet 
warplanes are only minutes from their 
European targets. They overlook the fact 
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that Soviet naval units now represent a 
significant force in the Mediterranean. 
Critics make no mention of other Soviet 
and Warsaw Pact troops stationed only 
hours from areas of potential conflict. 

The balance of power between NATO 
and Warsaw Pact nations is fragile. To 
upset this balance would tip the power 
scale even further in favor of the Soviets 
who, today, enjoy a superior advantage in 
total available manpower as well as a 
significant advantage in numbers of 
tanks, numbers of aircraft, and other 
important weapons systems. The subject 
of U.S. troop withdrawal from Europe 
was given excellent coverage in a recent 
column by Robert R. Bowie. It appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor and I 
submit it for reprinting in the RECORD: 

U.S. Troops IN EUROPE 
(By Robert R. Bowle) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass—Once again Senator 
Mansfield is urging the Senate to adopt his 
resolution calling for the United States to cut 
in half its forces in Europe. His aim is to 
save budget costs and foreign exchange. Giv- 
en U.S. domestic needs and payments deficit, 
any such saving has great appeal at first sight. 
But before endorsing it, two questions should 
be answered: How will such force cuts affect 
basic U.S. interests? What will they actually 
save? 

Analysis will show, I think, that they 
would risk grave damage to crucial U.S, in- 
terests out of all proportion to any potential 
benefits. 

1. Stability in Europe would be deeply 
shaken. By underwriting America’s nuclear 
guarantee, U.S. forces are a key component 
in the NATO deterrent, which has kept the 
peace for over two decades. Beyond that, 
their presence is the foundation for the con- 
fidence essential for European and Atlantic 
cooperation in many fields. Any major with- 
drawals would be interpreted as a decline in 
U.S. concern, would raise doubts about its fu- 
ture intentions and reliability, and would 
give new weight to nearby Soviet power. The 
political effects could be profoundly unset- 
tling for the existing system of security. 

2. Troop withdrawals could gravely impair 
the prospects for East-West negotiations. 
Currently the U.S. and its allies are engaged 
in or have suggested negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe on many fronts: 
SALT, Berlin, mutual force reductions, 
Ostpolitik, etc. Genuine negotiations will 
require reciprocal concessions. If the United 
States appears likely to disengage from West- 
ern Europe in a major way, the U.S.S.R. would 
be less inclined to negotiate seriously and 
more likely to step up efforts to expand its 
influence and to erode confidence in the U.S. 

8. Force cuts in Europe could jeopardize 
the chances for progress in the Middle East. 
U.S. naval forces in the eastern Mediter- 
Tanean are a major factor for stability there. 
If they are reduced substantially, Israel, 
Egypt and our NATO allies would have seri- 
ous doubts about future U.S. purposes; and 
the U.S. would probably have less influence 
and the U.S.S.R. more on events and trends 
in that region. 

4. U.S. withdrawals could not be replaced 
by added European forces. The Europeans 
now provide over three-quarters of NATO 
ground forces, and agreed last year to spend 
a billion dollars more to improve forces and 
NATO facilities over the next five years. 
Larger European forces could not, however, 
substitute for the political significance of 
U.S. forces as evidence of the continuing 
U.S. interest in the security and stability of 
Europe. 

5. Cutting U.S. forces in Europe would 
Save much less than many suppose. The 
costs are of two types: (a) the budget ex- 
pense; and (b) the foreign exchange drain. 
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The budgetary costs are no higher in Eu- 
rope than at home, and can be cut only if 
the forces are demobilized. And even if total 
U.S. forces were much smaller, it would be 
wise to keep a major part in Europe. Doing 
s0, however, does entail a large outflow of 
dollars, especially to Germany. But the Ger- 
mans offset this foreign exchange drain by 
buying U.S. equipment; and since 1967 they 
have neutralized the drain by retaining the 
dollars in their reserves and not exchanging 
them for gold reserves. 

6. Having wisely decided not to reduce 
U.S. forces in Europe the President would 
surely veto any legislation embodying the 
Mansfield proposal. But the effect on the 
allies and on the U.S.S.R. of approval in 
the Senate (even if vetoed) would still be 
damaging. And attaching the proposal to a 
pending bill will by-pass the normal com- 
mittee hearings which would have exposed 
its premises and consequences before sub- 
mission to the Senate or House. 

This procedure, like the proposal itself, is 
hard to justify. 


THE LAW AND POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. PATTEN, Mr. Speaker, an article 
by a young man in my congressional dis- 
trict has been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Alfred J. Petit-Clair, Jr., has 
delved into the law as it relates to pollu- 
tion control. In light of our intense con- 
cern for the preservation of our environ- 
ment, I think that Mr. Petit-Clair’s re- 
marks are very suitable to this debate. I 
would, therefore, like to take this op- 
portunity to place his article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the reference of 
my colleagues. 

The article entitled “Air Pollution Con- 
trol: Political Solution or Equitable Res- 
olution?” is as follows: 

AIR POLLUTION CONTROL: POLITICAL SOLUTION 
OR EQUITABLE RESOLUTION? 
(By Alfred J. Petit-Cilair, Jr.) 

“Like a swarming bacteria colony, we are 
suffering from an accumulation of our own 
wastes."—Howard Lewis. 

The problem of air pollution is of increas- 
ing concern to us today. We are all aware of 
the problem and the need for its’ resolu- 
tion. The concern is not limited to Ameri- 
cans, nor should it be. Instead, the problem 
is now viewed by the entire world community 
as a growing threat to it. The main reason 
for this great concern is that the pollution 
of our atmosphere poses a grave danger to 
the existence of Mankind and life the way 
we know it. 

A VIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


Air as it should be, and as Man has come 
to know it, is composed of 21% oxygen, 78% 
nitrogen, and 1% of other gases, including 
about 272 parts per million of carbon di- 
oxide Although this mixture is ideal for 
human life, scientists remind us that air was 
not made to suit us.* Instead, Mankind 
evolved to fit it. Organisms which could not 
adjust to this atmosphere died off. Our 
present atmosphere, then, is not earth’s first 
atmosphere." The evolution of the earth and 
the life upon it gave rise to this atmosphere.* 
It is, in fact, earth's third atmosphere that 
we live in today.’ The large quantities of 
oxygen, so necessary to life, were introduced 
some 250 million years ago, by massive 
vegetation which lived through a process 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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known as photosynthesis’ In conducting 
photosynthesis, plants assimilate carbon di- 
oxide and give off oxygen.” Photosynthesis 
is a necessary process in the maintenance of 
our atmosphere, and is a pillar in the great 
cycie of earth-life. To continue this process 
of photosynthesis, therefore, it is mandatory 
that massive vegetation be allowed to sur- 
vive and fiourish.” Forest fires and natural 
catastrophies destroy large areas of vegeta- 
tion annually. Yet, in spite of the dangers 
and in disregard of necessity, Man lays waste 
to great forests for profit. 

However, of far greater danger to our at- 
mosphere is a development which requires 
our immediate concern. This development is 
the present evolution of a fourth atmos- 
phere; “ a fourth atmosphere characterized 
by heavy pollution.“ As Howard R. Lewis 
observed, “like a swarming bacteria colony, 
we are suffering from an accumulation of our 
own wastes.” Wastes are being accumu- 
lated in the atmosphere at a frightening 
pace. For example, each ton of fuel oil burned 
gives off 600 pounds of sulfur oxides, 27 
pounds of nitrogen oxides, and 5 pounds of 
solids» Each tom of coal burned gives off 
200 pounds of solids, 40 pounds of sulfur ox- 
ides, and 8 pounds of nitrogen oxides.“ Each 
ton of refuse burned gives off 25 pounds of 
solids, 4 pounds of nitrogen oxides, and 2 to 
8 pounds of sulfur oxides.* The industrial 
contribution to air pollution can be under- 
stood by the following brief statistics: a 
moderate-sized copper smelter alone emits 
1,500 tons of sulfur dioxide per day; an oil 
refinery, 450 tons; a coal-fired power plant, 
300 tons. Another great source of air pollu- 
tion is the automobile. In addition to con- 
tributing pollutants to the atmosphere, the 
automobile consumes large quantities of air. 
About 1 ton of air is required to burn 1 
tankful of gasoline.* In the United States 
alone, cars consume 70 billion gallons of fuel 
per year, consuming over 4 billion tons of 
air.” Between industrial and home use, 20 
billion tons of air are used per year for fossil 
fuel combustion.” Man is responsible for the 
respiratory consumption of only 3 million 
tons per year.“ It is also to be remembered 
that while the quality of air is decreasing, 
its’ quantity is ixed. 

These figures demonstrate the “clear and 
present danger” to Mankind as a result of air 
pollution. Without discussing the economic 
costs of air pollution in decreased property 
values, disease, soil losses, lost time at work, 
and without developing a suicidal approach 
to the future, as the gloomiest environmen- 
tal scientists would have us do, the con- 
census has it that Man is still able to prevent 
his own suffocation.“ 

The United States has the capacity of re- 
ducing air pollution drastically.** Most of the 
devices for controlling emissions from indus- 
trial plants were invented years ago Elec- 
trostatic precipitators, wet washers, high 
temperature filters, bag filters, bag houses, 
mechanical separators, coal washers, scrub- 
bers, collectors, and holders, are examples of 
methods available to industry for reducing 
the accumulation of waste in the atmos- 
phere.” Pollution abatement equipment is 
relatively low in cost.” However, it may, in 
certain cases, be expensive. On the other 
hand, air purification equipment sometimes 
results in savings and additional profits, be- 
cause of increased plant efficiency.” In many 
cases, the use of such equipment leads to the 
recovery of chemicals which otherwise would 
have been lost in the air.” Engine modifica- 
tions and the use of inexpensive after- 
burners promises the day when almost all 
harmful automobile exhaust may be under 
control.™ 

Unfortunately, industrial polluters and 
manufacturers of heating equipment and 
automobiles, have failed to take concrete, 
meaningful steps to protect society from 
oblivion. To them, the installation of ade- 
quate control devices represents an unwanted 
expense or a bite out of their profits.* Legis- 
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lators’ are constantly pressured by the indus- 
trial pressure groups to refrain from man- 
datory controls. If a state control is pro- 
posed, it is not at all unusual for industry 
to inform the state law-makers that they 
would relocate in a more favorable area 
rather than comply with the proposed legis- 
lation.“ Faced with the prospect of a local 
depression, the politician’s choice is limited. 
This, of course, does not relieve the public 
official from blame" Members of government, 
as opposed to the nonspecialized public, are 
familiar with the ramifications of air pollu- 
tion.“ When they fail to act, they fail in their 
duty to exercise leadership in the public in- 
terest.” As lawyers, it then becomes our duty 
to inform ourselves, and take the initiative 
in bringing about needed environmental 
reform. 
LEGAL BACKGROUND 


Attempts to control air pollution are not 
of recent origin. The common-law of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence is replete with ex- 
amples of court-imposed air pollution con- 
trol. Under the common-law, one who has 
injured by the unreasonable pollution of the 
air, may have had a remedy based upon a 
cause of action in nuisance. The common- 
law required a substantial showing of injury 
or “interference” before it would recognize 
a plaintiff’s right to a remedy. Before con- 
sidering the nuisance doctrine, its’ subse- 
quent expansion, and its’ importance today, 
it will be useful to ascertain the mean- 
ing of “nuisance”. 

Nuisance is an aspect of tort law.” It is 
unlike other torts, though, in that it is not 
capable of being categorized into a conduct, 
either intentional or negligent.“ Tortious 
conduct does not create tort liability in nui- 
sance, Instead, the invaded interest or in- 
flicted harm is the key to the cause of action. 
A nuisance, therefore, can arise from negli- 
gent conduct as well as from intentional 
tortious conduct.“ Scholars, including Pros- 
ser, have been unable to completely define 
the concept of nuisance,“ and so it may not 
be well to attempt one here. This inability is 
exemplified by the following quotation: 

“_.. many wrongs are indifferently termed 
nuisance or something else, at the conven- 
ience of the writer. Thus, injuries to ways, 
to private lands, various injuries through 
negligence, wrongs harmful to the physical 
health, disturbances of the peace, and num- 
berless other things are often or commonly 
spoken of as nuisances while equally they 
are called by the other name, and the other 
name may include other things also which 
are not nuisances.” 4 

In England, the word was first used to 
describe interferences with servitudes or 
other rights to the free use of land.“ The 
remedy grew to be strictly limited to the 
interference with the use or enjoyment of 
land. Our present concept of private nui- 
sance is an offspring of this common-law ac- 
tion, 

Paralleling this remedy protecting rights 
in land, was the development of a separate 
principle. The courts began to recognize the 
infringement of the rights of the Crown, or 
of the general public, to be a crime.” En- 
croachments upon the royal domain or the 
public highway represented the earliest 
cases, and were redressed by a suit by the 
Crown.“ The concept became greatly en- 
larged and grew to include “any act not 
warranted by law, which inconveniences the 
public in the exercise of rights common to 
all Her Majesty’s subjects.” In the six- 
teenth century, the remedy extended to the 
civil law, where it was recognized that a 
private indiyidual who had suffered special 
damage might have a civil action in tort for 
the invasion of the puble right.» Later, acts 
in interference with the public health were 
considered public nuisances and action- 
able." However, the right to bring an action 
for a public nuisance was limited to those 
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suffering special damages, above those suf- 
fered by the general community.” Redress 
of the wrong was generally left to the rep- 
resentatives of the community. 

Where the harm is irreparable and where 
the remedy at law is inadequate, equity has 
always maintained its right to enjoin the 
causative conduct.™ Once the existence of a 
nuisance is established, the plaintiff nor- 
mally has three possible remedies: an action 
for the damages suffered, equitable relief by 
injunction, and abatement by self-help.” 

Today, the concept of nuisance as a cause 
of action has been of considerable value in 
the area of air pollution control. While an 
action based upon public nuisance is of far 
greater importance to environmental ad- 
vocates, private nuisance actions have en- 
joyed limited success in abating air pollu- 
tion within the states of the Union. These 
actions were premised upon the basic law of 
land use, which provides that the use and 
enjoyment of land is necessarily controlled 
by the essential correlative rights of others.” 
The common-law maxim, “so use your own 
property as not unreasonably to injure an- 
other”, still stands as the foundation.“ Any 
business, however lawful, which causes an- 
noyance that materially interferes with the 
ordinary comfort, physically, of human ex- 
istence is a nuisance that should be re- 
strained. 

In accordance with this rule, a New Jersey 
court enjoined the operation of a coke manu- 
facturing plant which had incessantly 
emitted smoke from its’ ovens, to the lands 
of neighboring property owners.” In another 
New Jersey case, decided in 1886, a court of 
equitable jurisdiction enjoined the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from continuing an opera- 
tion which constituted a private nuisance to 
adjoining landowners.” In that case the 
nuisance consisted of the emission of smells, 
fumes, and noise. As early as 1872, the New 
Jersey courts had held that it is not neces- 
sary for the purpose of an injunction that 
the odors or gases arising in the conduct of a 
business be noxious or unwholesome." It is 
sufficient for the purpose of an injunction to 
abate a private nuisance, that the odors be 
merely offensive or disagreeable, as to render 
life uncomfortable.@ 

The standard of what constitutes render- 
ing life uncomfortable was discussed in the 
Melucci case.® In that case, the court said 
that filling the air around a dwelling house 
with noxious or offensive vapors or odors, to 
such a degree as renders persons of ordinary 
sensitiveness living in the house uncomfort- 
able and sick, is a nuisance and unlawful 
injury which will be restrained by injunc- 
tion.™ An injurious effect upon health is not 
necessary for an injunction to issue enjoin- 
ing the continuance of a private nuisance. 
Smoke, noxious or offensive vapors, although 
not injurious to health may constitute a 
nuisance to the owner of neighboring prop- 
erty. 

If such annoyance materially interferes 
with the ordinary comfort of human exist- 
ence, equity will restrain it by injunction.” 
These decisions are based upon the philos- 
ophy that the harm which is to be relieved 
is directed against the use and enjoyment 
of property. Various equitable defenses were 
raised in these cases and considered by the 
courts. The operator of an offending coke 
manufacturing plant defended on the ground 
that the remedy at law was adequate, and 
therefore, that the injunction should not 
lie.” The court held that the plaintiff should 
not be bound to sue for damages every day, 
where the offensive act is of a continuing 
nature.“ In another case the court held 
that the conduct of a lawful business is no 
defense to a nuisance action.” 

The court also refused to consider the 
argument that the injury was the result of 
a lawful business transaction.” The defense 
of laches has been proven ineffective in these 
private nuisance actions. The courts hold- 
ing that a nuisance originally slight, but 
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becoming increasingly more aggravating, 
does not estop persons affected thereby, 
through laches, from maintaining a bill, 
Even 8 years endurance of a private nuisance 
is not laches. The courts have declared that 
each days nuisance is a new nuisance, and 
therefore, a new cause of action. 

Environmental advocates are not greatly 
aided by these decisions because of the limi- 
tations inherent in them. The limitations 
exist by virtue of the philosophy upon which 
the private nuisance cause of action is 
premised. The rights which the plaintiff 
seeks to enforce are merely the private rights 
to the use and enjoyment of private property. 
The concept of public nuisance, by compari- 
son, is a forceful and useful tool for environ- 
mental reform. Many states have enacted 
public health laws which define public 
nuisances, and provide for their remedy. State 
legislatures have also enacted enabling stat- 
utes allowing for the creation of local boards 
of health to protect the community from 
public health nuisances. Such statutes out- 
line the affirmative duties of boards of health, 
as shall be seen below. But, these enactments 
are not pre-requisite for the community’s 
assertion of its right to abate a public nui- 
sance. At common-law, a public nuisance 
was indictable merely because it jeopardized 
public health. The right to abate a public 
nuisance is clearly a common-law right which 
is recognized to have pre-existed the enact- 
ment of our Federal Constitution.“ The 
courts have declared that the right exists in 
the states in the absence of a statutory 
grant."* And, the abatement of a public nui- 
sance for public safety or health is not a 
“taking” of private property for public use 
in violation of the Due Process require- 
ments.” While statutory enactments are not 
necessary to abate public nuisances, the en- 
actment of public nuisance laws can be uti- 
lized by environmental advocates to buttress 
their attacks. Since local boards are given 
affirmative duties to perform in the public 
interest, as provided for in the statutes, a 
non-performance of them is actionable on 
the grounds of either nonfeasance, mis- 
feasance, or malfeasance. 

The New Jersey courts have said that the 
neglect of a municipal corporation to per- 
form or its negligence in the performance 
of a public duty imposed on it by law, is a 
public wrong to be remedied by indictment, 
but cannot constitute the basis of a civil ac- 
tion by an individual who has suffered par- 
ticular damage by reason of such neglect. 
However, the court has clearly indicated that 
this exemption from individual suit does not 
extend to the suffering caused by active 
wrongdoing of the municipal corporation.” 
Mandamus, or actions in lieu of prerogative 
writs are also available to advocates to com- 
pel performance.” 

New Jersey Statutes Annotated at 26:3-56 
provides: 

“The local board, instead of proceeding in 
& Summary way to abate a nuisance hazard- 
ous to the public health, may institute an 
action in the Superior Court in the name 
of the State, on relation of the board, for in- 
junctive relief to prohibit the continuance of 
such nuisance.” 

The corruption of air by odors annoying 
the public and endangering public health or 
likely to do so, has been held to be a public 
nuisance suppressible by injunction at suit 
of the local board.“ For the New Jersey stat- 
ute to operate, the nuisance must be public 
not private; the test being that the nuisance 
“must affect a considerable number of peo- 
ple.” The complete statutory provision in- 
cludes criminal sanctions for offenses against 
public health.“ The New York Public Health 
Law § 300 is an enabling statute which cre- 
ates local boards of health. Section 308 of 
the act empowers local boards to: 

(e) “make, without publication thereof, 
such orders and regulations for the suppres- 
sion of nuisances and concerning all other 
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matters in its judgment detrimental to the 
public health in special or individual cases, 
not of general application, and serve copies 
thereof upon the owner or occupant of any 
premises whereon such nuisances or other 
matters may exist, or upon which may exist 
the cause to other premises, or cause the 
same to be conspicuously posted thereon, 
and, 

(f) “maintain actions in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to restrain by injunction 
violations of its orders and regulations, or 
otherwise to enforce such orders and regu- 
lations.” 

Mandamus will lie to compel performance 
of duties under these sections.“ While such 
legislation has been the subject of attack, it 
is well-settled that a state has power, in 
protection of the public health, to reason- 
ably regulate any business having relation to 
the public health.© And, for convenience, a 
state may delegate this power to the local 
authorities of the various political subdivi- 
sions of the state.“ Pursuant to the New 
York law, it is settled that a local town 
board of health may abate a public nuisance 
within its’ territory.“ The New Jersey courts 
sustained the legislative delegation to mu- 
nicipal authority by reference to the New 
Jersey Constitution." 

The court held in the Borough of Manas- 
quan case that under the 1947 Constitution, 
Article IV, Section VII, paragraph 11, the 

ion and enjoyment of private rights 
are subject to their reasonable exercise of the 
municipal police power essential to the 
health, safety, peace, good order and morals 
of the community. It has been argued that 
the right to pursue a lawful business is a 
property right that the law protects against 
unjustifiable interference, and that any act 
which impedes the enjoyment of such right 
constitutes its’ wrongful invasion, and is 
properly treated as tortious.” This argument 
was used to attempt to limit the exercise of 
police power. In answer, the court held that 
such interference is actionable unless it is 
shown that a superior or equal right is the 
basis of the act.” 

To fully appreciate the importance of the 
public nuisance concept for environmental 
reform, one must remember that this con- 
cept is founded upon common-law rights, 
which did not arise to combat the extreme 
dangers of air pollution as we know them 
today. As early as 1886, the New Jersey courts 
enforced the public right against air pollu- 
tion by enjoining the operation of a lawful 
business.” In the Garrett case, the board of 
health had granted the appellant a license to 
conduct a fertilizer business. The appellant, 
in the operation of the business, contami- 
nated the community with offensive air. 

The board of health enjoined the appel- 
lant from pursuing these activities on the 
ground that they constituted a public nuis- 
ance. The appellant applied to the court for 
relief on the ground that he held a legis- 
lative grant to conduct the business. The 
court said that the legislature created boards 
of health to protect public health.” They 
have not been created or empowered to grant 
away the public right to pure and uncon- 
taminated air.“ The success of the public 
nuisance action is directly traceable to the 
attitudes of the courts, as noted by Rutgers’ 
Professor Thomas A. Cowan: 

“It is apparent that the courts are not in- 
clined to sympathize with the suggestion that 
air pollution is not a direct menace to health. 
They appear to give to the word “health” 
a wider scope, which includes physical well- 
being. They are aware that many of the seri- 
ous irritations of modern life, while they 
cannot be shown directly responsible for 
physical injury, nevertheless may drastically 
affect the conditions under which bodily 
health is promoted.” = 

With this background of law extending 
into the common-law, and firmly rooted in 
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it, coupled with the favorable and knowl- 
edgeable attitudes of the courts, one might 
easily find it incomprehensible that there is 
an air pollution problem today. 


LEGISLATED LOOPHOLES 


Instead of allowing the common-law doc- 
trine of public nuisance to grow and expand, 
and eventually force industrial polluters to 
terminate the pollution of our atmosphere, 
the decade of the 1950’s was marked by the 
adoption of complex air pollution control 
legislation. In re-examining the past, one 
observes air pollution as growing progres- 
sively worse; causing disease, deaths, and 
the economic loss of billions of dollars an- 
nually.™ 

These facts seem hardly consistent with 
the adoption of specialized air pollution con- 
trol legislation. As recent as June 30, 1970, 
we have been reminded that Mankind faces 
the choice of either reversing the tide of 
pollution or becoming “another evolutionary 
extinction.” * We are now told that air pollu- 
tion reduces the amount of sunlight reach- 
ing the earth’s surface, resulting in a de- 
crease in life-supporting oxygen. * A Smith- 
sonian study has noted a 16 per cent reduc- 
tion in recent years in the sunlight level in 
Washington. ® Deadly as these facts are, they 
are true, and progressively worsening. Per- 
haps a study of our air pollution control leg- 
islation can provide us with an understand- 
ing of how the problem became uncontrolled. 

New Jersey commissioned a study of air 
pollution prior to the enactment of its’ first 
air pollution control law. The result of that 
study was embodied in a report entitled, 
“Report to the New Jersey Legislature on Air 
Pollution in New Jersey and Recommenda- 
tions for its’ Abatement.” This report 
formed the basis of the subsequent legisla- 
tion. The spirit of the law can be inferred by 
reviewing certain of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The Air Pol- 
lution Commission related that there had 
been no demonstrable instances in New Jer- 
sey where air pollution had adversely affected 
health. The report mentioned that out of 
30 instances of “alleged” threats to health, air 
pollution had not been established as ad- 
versely affecting health. 1 Not realizing that 
they had already gone too far, the Commis- 
sion observed that air pollution does not have 
health implications except under a combina- 
tion of unusual atmospheric and topography 
conditions.™ As may already be guessed, 
the Commission found that New Jersey’s 
topography affords good air drainage, thereby 
minimizing any future possibility of dan- 
ger.“ These were the findings of a “political” 
body, and serve to illustrate the futility of 
depending upon a political solution to the 
problem. Unlike the judicial branch which is 
deeply rooted in a rich Anglo-American jur- 
isprudence, the political branch, with all 
that it accomplishes, is still a body composed 
of vote-gathering men, ever mindful of the 
need for campaign funds and extremely sen- 
sitive to rich, powerful interest groups. It 
is interesting, therefore, to compare these 
1952 findings of a New Jersey “political” body 
with the 1886 New Jersey “judicial” decision 
in the Garrett case. In this case, the court 
affirmed the public’s right to pure and un- 
contaminated air The Commission did, 
however, notice that New Jersey had some 
haze and foul odors, which they recom- 
mended should be abated or controlled. 
The recommendations of the Commission 
were: 

1. The enactment of legislation to author- 
ize the development of standards for New 
Jersey for pollutants that may be found to 
produce demonstrable health implica- 
tions . . .,and, 

2. the development of codes to deal with 
pollutants that have nuisance value only.” 

The Commission recommended that an Air 
Pollution Commisison be created under a Di- 
rector, to be chosen by the Governor.” The 
future Director was the subject of consider- 
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able comment. It is here, also, that the true 
spirit of the proposed legislation can, perhaps, 
be best understood. The Commission stated 
that the Director should be selected “with 
extreme care," 1 “He must be a practical man 
who fully realizes the importance of industry 
and other interests to the state.” 1% “He 
should endeavor to quiet rather than arouse 
fears." Lastly, the Commission recom- 
mended that a Director be a man to whom 
industry may speak freely without fear of 
betrayal. 

The result of this study was the New Jersey 
Air Pollution Control Act, which was enacted 
in 1954.52 It is worthwhile to note that the 
act was not accompanied by a statement of 
general purpose. The act established the Air 
Pollution Control Commisison within the 
Department of Health. The New Jersey Legis- 
lature delegated to the Commisison the power 
“to formulate and promulgate, amend and re- 
peal codes and rules and regulations control- 
ling and prohibiting air pollution throughout 
the State or in such territories of the State as 
shall be affected thereby.” "3 Under the act, 
an order may, absent some constitutional 
limitation, wholly prohibits an offending 
business operation in violation of the Air 
Pollution Control Code™ However, the 
courts have said that if something less will 
do, it should be ordered, subject to the con- 
tinuing authority to compel more or ban op- 
eration completely, if the lesser measures 
prove inadequate.™5 

The weakest aspect of the Act is the defini- 
tion of “Air Pollution” contained in it, which 
is as follows: 

Air Pollution is defined as “the presence in 
the outdoor atmosphere of substances in 
quantities which are injurious to human, 
plant or animal life or to property or un- 
reasonably interfere with the comfortable en- 
joyment of life and property throughout the 
State and in such territories of the State as 
shall be affected thereby and excludes all as- 
pects of employer-employee relationship as 
to health and safety hazards.” 118 

Up until the enactment of this law, air 
pollution control had proceeded under the 
public nuisance theory, where noisome odors 
and smells were suppressible.“' Now, under 
the law, contamination of the air can be 
controlled only by proof of injury to health 
or unreasonable interference with the com- 
fortable enjoyment of life and property.“ 
Such legislation pre-empts the field as far as 
governmental action is concerned. Environ- 
mental advocates need not despair. It has 
been held that the enactment of state air 
pollution control laws does not pre-empt 
the field to individual action™® A Federal 
court has held that the Oregon Air Pollu- 
tion law did not deprive an individual from 
proceeding to abate a public or private nuis- 
ance.” The decision was based upon the 
concept of nuisance as being a common-law 
right. 

In 1967, the Clean Air Council was created 
by the New Jersey legislature to replace the 
New Jersey Air Pollution Control Commis- 
sion. The definition of “Air Pollution” was 
also altered to read: 

“Air Pollution” as used in this Act shall 
mean the presence in the outdoor atmos- 
phere of one or more air contaminants in 
such quantities and duration as are, or tend 
to be, injurious to human health or welfare, 
animal or plant life or property, or would 
unreasonably interfere with the enjoyment 
of life or property throughout the State and 
in such territories of the State as shall be 
affected thereby and excludes all aspects of 
employer-employee relationship as to health 
and safety hazards.” 13 

The amended act also gave broader powers 
to the Department of Health to promulgate 
rules including motor vehicle standards.“ 
The Clean Air Council was given procedures 
for the issuance of orders to cease viola- 
tions, injunctions, and penalties against 
violations. However, the problems posed 
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by the very definition of “air pollution”, as 
mentioned earlier, were left unsolved. The 
present definition is not unique among the 
states, and presents an obstacle to enforc- 
ing scciety’s common-law right to pure and 
uncontaminated air. New York’s Public 
Health Law § 1267, effective July 1, 1957, 
contains similar wording: 

“Air Pollution” means the presence in the 
outdoor atmosphere of one or more contam- 
inants in quantities, of characteristics and 
of a duration which are injurious to human, 
plant or animal life or to property or which 
unreasonably interfere with the comfortable 
enjoyment of life and property throughout 
the state or throughout sich areas of the 
state as shall be affected thereby; excluding 
however all conditions subject to the re- 
quirements of the labor law and industrial 
code.” 

The New York Public Health Law created 
an Air Pollution Control Board," empowered 
to promulgate, amend, and repeal codes, 
rules and regulations under the Act.“* The 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Board are enforceable by the Commissioner 
of Health.” 

The legal implications of Air Pollution leg- 
islation are not fully understood by those 
concerned with environmental reform. The 
public generally supports the proposition 
that these political enactments represent 
progressive measures aimed at strengthening 
the control of pollution. This belief is com- 
pletely erroneous. The truth is that the 
strongest weapon against air pollution is the 
state police power to proceed in equity under 
the common-law right to abate a public 
nuisance. The limits of equitable action to 
protect the public health, have not been set, 
and are solely dependent upon the attitudes 
of the courts. As will be discussed later, ad- 
vocates must firmly believe in the equitable 
maxim that “equity will not suffer a wrong 
without a remedy.” Equity, under the pub- 
lic nuisance concept, has already enjoined 
the operation of a lawful business for pro- 
ducing “noisome odors and smells.” 1 Sub- 
sequent Air Pollution legislation has re- 
quired that the state prove injury to health 
or unreasonable interference with the com- 
fortable enjoyment of life or property, prior 
to the granting of an injunction, 

But, perhaps of greater importance is the 
present evaluation of new defenses to in- 
junction actions, as a result of such legisla- 
tion. Defenses which did not exist against a 
public nuisance action can now be success- 
fully employed against sults brought under 
the pollution acts. As Thomas M, Schmitz 
has pointed out, “public pollution laws are 
invalid to the extent that compliance there- 
with is impossible due to a lack of engineer- 
ing know how.” The non-availability of 
modern abatement controls, however, is not 
a defense to a tort action initiated by a pri- 
vate citizen. A private citizen is still free 
to sue in tort for either an injunction or 
damages,“ without regard to the defense of 
impossibility. 

The Federal Government has also entered 
the field of air pollution control. The Federal 
Constitution does not specifically grant any 
direct power to provide public health serv- 
ices. Federal activity in this field is based 
on a broad interpretation of the general wel- 
fare clause and the commerce clause of the 
United States Constitution. A 1968 Federal 
Court decision affirmed the right of the 
Federal Government to enact air pollution 
legislation, on the ground that air pollution 
affects. interstate commerce.” 

The first Federal enactment of an air pol- 
lution control act occurred in 1955." This 
act had a “state rights” emphasis, which has 
continued through subsequent enactments 
to the present. The subsequent enactments 
occurred in 1963, 1965, and 1967. A Senate 
Committee report in 1955 recognized that “it 
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is the primary responsibility of State and 
local governments to prevent air pollu- 
tion,” =s The Air Pollution Control Act of 
1955 did not propose any exercise of police 
power by the Federal Government and no 
provision of it invaded the sovereignty of the 
States, counties or cities.“’ Congress allowed 
each of the 50 states to proceed against air 
pollution as each saw fit to handle the 
problem. 

In 1963, the House Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Health and Safety recognized the serious 
national problem presented by the pollution 
of the air. The Subcommittee reported that 
air pollution would “increase greatly, unless 
appropriate action is taken, owing to further 
industrial growth and the concentration of 
population in urban areas." “1 The result of 
this report was the enactment of the 1963 
Clean Air Act, which again left the primary 
control of air pollution with the states) 
In 1965, the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reported on an 
amendment to the Clean Air Act, which 
would require standards for controlling the 
emission of pollutants from motor vehicles*“ 
This committee recognized “the increasing 
contamination of our environment”, with its’ 
resulting cost in disease and “losses amount- 
ing to several billion dollars annually.” 1“ 
The amendment authorized controls on 
motor vehicle emissions, but left the re- 
sponsibility for air pollution control with 
the States. In 1967, the same Senate com- 
mittee reported on the Air Quality Act of 
that year.“ The committee spoke of the bill 
as intending to pave the way for control of 
air pollution on a regional basis, in accord- 
ance with air quality standards and enforce- 
ment plans developed by the States“ The 
standards and enforcement plans must be 
consistent with alr quality criteria and tech- 
nology published by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare? 

The problem inherent in this complex 
scheme of state statutes and Congressional 
Acts is that the Federal Government must 
serve as a watch-dog over 50 sovereign politi- 
cal units, with each, in turn, scrutinizing 
their own county and city sub-units, The 
possibility of political chicanery and mis- 
feasance is tremendous. The very strength 
or weakness of the standards promulgated 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare are dependent upon the political 
ideology of the present White House occu- 
pant. And, of course, as was previously men- 
tioned, the requirements of proof, plus the 
newly emerging defenses, create additional 
problems for environmental advocates. 

While it would be difficult to prove that the 
complex system of air pollution enactments 
based upon the dual sovereignty of Federal- 
State, were the result of intentional loophol- 
ing, it is clear that the system is not accom- 
plishing anything. Air pollution is growing 
progressively worse, There certainly can be 
little doubt that we are not “controlling” it. 
And, it is also clear that if a person’s right 
to pure and uncontaminated air were viewed 
as a fundamental right, legislation would not 
be necessary. Fundamental rights are not 
subjects of political controversy; they may 
not be submitted to vote, they depend on the 
outcome of no election.“ As lawyers and of- 
ficers of the courts, we must strive to alter 
our concept that only through legislation can 
basic human needs be satisfied. We must con- 
stantly remind ourselves that “Equity will not 
suffer a wrong without a remedy.” 


A MODEL STATUTE 

A model air pollution control act would 
have to be free of the weaknesses inherent in 
present legislation, and would take cogni- 
zance of the life and death struggle which 
pollution promises to become. The act would 
be enacted out of the compelling interest of 
the Federal Government to control and abate 
the “clear and present danger” presented by 
the pollution of our atmosphere. Congress 
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must also recognize the true scope of poilu- 
tion, which has gone unnoticed in existing 
laws. Such law must include the power to 
enjoin the operation of pollution sources, 
with provision for civil and criminal liability. 
It should be based upon the court-recognized 
cause of public nuisances. 

The defenses against an action based upon 
the model law would be minimal, and per- 
haps limited to concepts premised in personal 
freedoms and property rights. However, these 
defenses would pose no particular problem, 
for it is well-settled that fundamental free- 
doms may be suspended where there exists 
& “clear and present danger.” 1a 

As was mentioned earlier, the true scope 
of air pollution must be recognized by Con- 
gress. Pollution actually involves three sep- 
arate areas: 

(1) The emission of wastes into the at- 
mosphere, 

(2) the consumption of air, and 

(3) the addition of oxygen into the at- 
mosphere. 

A model law would provide for the control 
of waste emissions, the control of air con- 
sumption, and provide for the photosynthetic 
addition of oxygen into the atmosphere. 

Emissions can be controlled by preventing 
“any measurable quantity, as determined by 
the latest scientific methods, of substances 
from being released into the air, which if 
emitted would upset the balance of air, as 
set by the ratio of 78% nitrogen, 21% oxy- 
gen, and 1% mainly carbon dioxide.” Also, a 
deadline would be set for the non-production 
and use of internal combustion engines and 
fuel burning heating units, with electrical 
units designated for future use. To assist 
private citizens and industrial interests dur- 
ing the transition, tax incentives should be 
provided. In the event, that a particular 
industry found compliance impossible, we 
would be required to suffer the sacrifice of 
closing that industry and losing its prod- 
ucts. 

The consumption of air would be controlled 
greatly by the outlawing of fuel burning 
equipment and the internal combustion en- 
gine, as was pointed out earlier with sta- 
tistics. 

Land-use planning would serve to increase 
the additions of oxygen into the atmosphere. 
Such planning would consist of the setting 
aside of vast land areas where vegetation 
would be allowed to grow unhindered. Also, 
vacant land throughout the Nation could be 
planted, with landowners given tax relief 
for expenses incurred in planting. Factories 
and cities, as well as areas surrounding air- 
ports could contain oxygen-producing green- 
ery. The enacted legislation should make 
criminal the destruction of our forests. The 
use of wood in construction could be banned, 
with great efforts made to investigate the 
uses of plastics as a wood-substitute. 

This model law would have the added 
benefits of uniformity. Uniformity of our 
air pollution laws was urged on June 29, 
1970 by Mlinois Attorney General William J. 
Scott2™ Speaking at the Attorneys General 
Conference in St. Charles, Illinois, Mr. Scott 
called for the drafting of model pollution 
control laws that could be adopted by other 
States, so that uniform law might become 
the pattern from coast to coast2™ Mr. Scott’s 
proposal involves State action, rather than 
Federal. It is the writer’s belief that the best 
solution lies with Federal action. In addi- 
tion to providing the responsibility in only 
one agency rather than fifty, it has already 
been held that it is within the power of 
Congress to enact air pollution legislation. 

Finally, Congress must institute a pro- 
gram of international cooperation for the 
solution of the problem. Congress has rec- 
ognized the necessity for this move. In 1965, 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and For~ 
eign Commerce declared: 

“Extension of the existing Federal abate- 
ment authority to cases of air pollution af- 
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fecting neighboring countries is a reason- 
able and desireable step. The boundaries that 
separate the United States from Canada and 
Mexico do not block the flow of pollution 
originating within our borders, nor do they 
shield persons living in those countries from 
the adverse effects of such pollution. As & 
member of the North American “commu-~- 
nity,” the United States cannot in good con- 
science decline to protect its neighbors from 
pollution which is beyond their legal con- 
trol,” 15 

The exclusive control over the Nation’s 
foreign relations is vested in the National 
goverment. Congress has the power to enact 
legislation necessary and proper for carrying 
into effect the valid provisions of a treaty.™ 
Once the National government embarks on 
an International program of air pollution 
control, the most proper legislative body for 
the enactment of our internal pollution laws 
would, therefore, be Congress. 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


It has already been mentioned that rich 
industrial polluters are resistant to pollution 
controls. Powerful groups representing the 
industrial interests maintain constant pres- 
sure on our legislators. The public, on the 
other hand, is relatively uninformed. It does 
not recognize the extent of the dangers facing 
it, and believes that the present pollution 
laws are actually solving the problem. The re- 
sult of this is a one-sided lobbying situation. 
Legislators constantly meet with industrial 
interests, while the public fails to become a 
forceful and aggressive voice for environ- 
mental reform. Large corporations expend 
huge sums for legal talent and resources to 
control the effect of pollution laws on 
them. In summation, the present attitude 
of our political leaders to mandatory and 
broad air pollution legislation can best be 
understood by a reading of President Nixon’s 
comments of July 9, 1970: 

“I also think that in practical terms, in 
this sensitive and rapidly developing area, 
it is better to proceed a step at a time—and 
thus to be sure that we are not caught up 
in a form of organizational indigestion from 
trying to re-arrange too much at once.” 15 

Skepticism to a political solution of this 
problem is not new. Attorney Victor J. Yan- 
nacone, Jr. of the Environmental Defense 
Fund says that, “every member of the trial 
bar must knock at the door of courthouses 

| throughout the Nation and seek the protec- 
tion of equity for our environment.” 1€ He 
argues that “only imaginative legal action on 
behalf of the general public in class actions 
for declaratory judgments and injunctive re- 
lief will get the story told and lay the matter 
before the conscience of the community.” 1$ 


JURISPRUDENCE AND THE POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 


Jurisprudence is the science of the law, 
which treats of the principles of the law and 
legal relations. Depending upon one’s phi- 

| losophy, the concept of jurisprudence can 
mean different things. Ulpian defined juris- 
prudence as “juris prudentia est divinarum 
atque humanarum rerum notitia, justi atque 
injusti scientia”,* which, as translated in 
Black's Law Dictionary, reads, “jurisprudence 
is the knowledge of things divine and human, 
the science of what is right and what is 
wrong.” Ulpian’s philosophy of the law can 
be summarized as ““‘the precepts of the law 
are these: to live honestly, to injure no one, 
and to give every man his due.” 1 Professor 
| Wu also reminds us that Ulpian said by 
“natural law all men are born free.” 1% Our 
own Declaration of Independence recognized 
the elementary principle that “all men are 
| created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights.” 
| The framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
| ence, therefore, formally acknowledged the 
existence of a “Creator”. In so doing, they 
recognized the existence of a higher law- 
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maker than Man. And, they also mentioned 
the presence of “certain unalienable Rights,” 
which were endowed upon Man by the Cre- 
ator. The Declaration of Independence spoke 
of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness”, as constituting certain of the unalien- 
able rights. The right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, are fundamental nat- 
ural rights, which find their source in the 
Creator, and not in Man. Man is only im- 
portant in enforcing and protecting these 
rights against a taking of them by other men. 
These concepts are not mere phrases used to 
glamorize a goal or a cause, but are truly part 
of our Anglo-American legal heritage. 

Professor Wu has written that Lord Coke 
was “one of the staunchest supporters of the 
law of nature.” *= It was he who declared 
that “the law of nature is part of the law of 
England,” that “the law of nature was be- 
fore any Judicial or municipal law”, and that 
“the law of nature is immutable." :® Lord 
Coke wrote: 

“The law of nature is that which God at 
the time of creation of the nature of man 
infused into his heart, for his preservation 
and direction; and this is lex aeterna, the 
moral law, called also the law of nature. And 
by this law written with the finger of God 
in the heart of man, were the people of God 
a long time governed, before the law was 
written by Moses, who was the first reporter 
or writer of law in the world.” 1% 

Again, Lord Coke wrote: 

“And it appears in our books, that in many 
cases, the common law will contro] Acts of 
Parliament, and sometimes adjudge them to 
be utterly void: for when an Act of Parlia- 
ment is against common right and reason, or 
repugnant, or impossible to be performed the 
common law will control it, and adjudge such 
Act to be void.” 1% 

It is clear, therefore, that the fundamental 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, are natural rights which pre-existed 
the drafting of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. And, such rights are properly the sub- 
ject of governmental protection, 
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Establishing that the. rights to life and 
the pursuit of happiness are fundamental 
human rights derived from the natural law, 
it is obvious that odors and vapors, either 
offensive or a threat to health, are infringe- 
ments of these rights. Air pollution, there- 
fore, is an infringement of Man's funda- 
mental rights. Legislation is not necessary 
to protect a fundamental right. 

As previously mentioned, fundamental 
rights are not subjects of political contro- 
versy; they may not be submitted to vote, 
they depend on the outcome of no election. 
Hence, the futility of a legislated solution to 
the problem. Legislatures operate under the 
theory of compromise, but fundamental 
rights are not to be comprised; they exist and 
only require enforcement. Instead of a leg- 
islated solution to the problem, an enforce- 
ment of these fundamental rights may be 
had in a court of law where a remedy is 
available. It is possible, though, that in a 
structured legal system there does not exist 
a remedy for the enforcement of a given 
fundamental right. This is the case with the 
air pollution problem, No legal remedy exists 
which can enforce the fundamental right to 
pure and uncontaminated air. In such cases, 
one must turn to the courts of equity. Equity, 
it will be remembered, will not suffer a wrong 
without a remedy. Nonetheless, there do exist 
certain legal remedies which can be employed 
in the battle against air pollution, aside 
from those remedies which must. yet be 
formulated. A complete discussion of the 
remedies, both In praesenti and in future, 
appears below. 


REMEDIES AGAINST INDIVIDUAL POLLUTERS 
A. Actions for damages 


1. Private nuisances: The cause of action 
of private nuisance affords a useful means of 
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combatting industrial pollution. A private 
nuisance action is founded upon the com- 
mon-law right to the “use and enjoyment of 
one's Own property.” Any interference with 
a property owner's right to the use and énjoy-= 
ment of his property is tortious and, there- 
fore, actionable. Although this action is 
founded upon property ownership, any inter- 
est sufficient to be dignified as a property 
right will support the action’ Prosser tells 
us that a nuisance action will lie in favor 
of a tenant for a term, or from week to week, 
or a mortgagor in possession after fore- 
closure, or even one in adverse possession 
without title.” It may also be maintained 
by the holder of an easement.“ Therefore, 
prior to initiating an action of private nuil- 
sance, the environmental advocate must rep- 
resent a client holding such a property inter- 
est. The client should preferable hold a prop- 
erty interest in the vicinity of an industrial 
polluter. 

Once a nuisance action has been estab- 
lished with the advocate representing an in- 
jured party, suit may be instituted for dam- 
ages. Since an action for damages is legal, 
rather than equitable, the defense of plead- 
ing the Statute of Limitations may be 
raised. However, in the case of industrial 
pollution this should present no particular 
problem. Industrial pollution being associ- 
ated with an industry, the chances are that 
the offending acts are continuous. The 
courts have already declared that each days 
nuisance is a new nuisance, and therefore, 
a new cause of action.” 

Damages are measured by the value at- 
tached to the use and enjoyment which has 
been deprived, loss of rentals, expenses in- 
curred by the nuisance, the value of discom- 
fort or inconvenience, the injury to health, 
and other personal injuries.” 

The value of obtaining a judgment for 
damages is the burden placed upon the in- 
dustrial polluter, Once the offender is made 
to pay the nuisance, and any additional 
costs such as medical bills, a new painting of 
the premises, loss of rentals, etc., he will 
begin to think in terms of voluntarily abating 
it. 

The cost to the polluter is further ampli- 
fied when one considers that because this is 
a legal action, the plaintiff must contin- 
ually re-sue for damages. Damages suffered 
in the future can be recovered by suit initi- 
ated in the future, and prior to the expiration 
of the Statute of Limitations. 

2. Public Nuisances: The cause of action 
of public nuisance is founded upon the com- 
mon-law concept that an infringement of the 
public right is a wrong. However, a private 
individual is not free to bring an action for 
the invasion of a purely public right. As was 
mentioned earlier, a private individual may 
bring a public nuisance action only if he has 
suffered special damages, above those suffered 
by the general community. Redress of this 
wrong is generally left to the representatives 
of the public. 

The environmental advocate, once obtain- 
ing a client who has suffered special damages 
by virtue of the invasion of the public right, 
may institute suit and recover damages as 
in private nuisance recoveries. 

B. Actions for specific relief 

1. Private nuisance: In addition to award- 
ing damages for injury already suffered, a 
court of Equity can enjoin a continuing nui- 
sance. Equity has the discretionary power to 
decree the abatement of a private nuisance. 
Since an injunction is an equitable remedy, 
the Statute of Limitations does not apply, 
and is, therefore, no defense. Laches is of no 
consequence as a defense either, because the 
courts have held that each days nuisance is 
& new nuisance, and a new cause of action. 
Equity will only grant an injunction where 
the remedy at law is inadequate, and where 
the plaintiff suffers irreparable injury. A 
continuous nuisance has been declared ir- 
reparable injury. Where the remedy at law 
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is adequate, but the nuisance is of @ con- 
tinuous nature, equity has held that the 
plaintiff should not be bound to sue for 
damages every day, and has granted injunc- 
tive relief. The common-law maxim, “so use 
your own property as not unreasonably to 
injure another,” is still applied by the 
courts." Any business, however lawful, 
which causes annoyance that materially in- 
terferes with the ordinary comfort, physi- 
cally, of human existence is a nuisance that 
should be restrained’ 

The value of this form of action is obvious. 
A successful suit for injunctive relief abates 
the offensive industry forever. 

2. Public nuisance: It is in the field of pub- 
lic nuisance that matters grow more difficult. 
The difficulty lies in finding an individual 
who has suffered special damages, above those 
suffered by the general community, in order 
to pursue the public nuisance action. How- 
ever, it is not necessary for the purposes of 
environmental reform, that the plaintiff be 
a private individual. The government, as 
representative of the community, may pro- 
ceed to abate a public nuisance without the 
need for showing special damages. 

Again, the value of this action is that the 
offensive industry is enjoined from continu- 
ing the nuisance. 


C. Actions for declaratory relief 


An action for a declaratory judgment can 
be of significant value in certain cases, Basi- 
cally, a declaratory judgment simply declares 
the rights of the parties or expresses the 
opinion of the court on a question of law, 
without ordering anything to be done. 

Should a company decide to relocate in a 
particular area or open a new plant, an en- 
vironmental advocate could bring an action 
for a declaratory judgment against the com- 
pany on behalf of his client, an adjoining 
land-owner. The purpose of the action would 
be to have the court declare that the par- 
ticular proposed plant would, when made op- 
erational, constitute a private nuisance to 
the land-owner. This determination would 
be based upon the law of nuisance, as it 
evolved in that particular jurisdiction, ap- 
plied to the facts of the particular operation. 

The value of all of these in praesenti causes 
of action are: 

(1) to abate air pollution, 

(2) to financially hinder the polluters of 
our atmosphere, 

(3) to make the courts aware of the prob- 
lem, and 

(4) to educate and bring the facts before 
the public. 

Even if an action is not successful in ob- 
taining an injunction to abate pollution, 
these actions will cause polluters time and 
money, along with sufficient adverse pub- 
licity to make them more agreeable to be- 
coming community minded in expending for 
pollution controls. Should this aim fail, the 
actions will still make the courts aware of 
the problem. This alone will be of great value 
when it comes time to call upon the courts 
to frame new and novel causes of action. 
Lastly, the education of the public would 
serve to generate a large interest in pollu- 
tion, which could be channeled toward de- 
mands upon the political system for reform. 

It now remains for us to look toward some 
of the in future actions. 


IN FUTURO ACTIONS 


A. Enjoin Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

The 1967 Air Quality Act, as previously 
discussed, provided for the control of air pol- 
lution on a regional basis, in accordance with 
air quality standards and enforcement plans 
developed by the states. The standards and 
enforcement plans were to be consistent with 
air quality criteria and technology published 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Environmental advocates can proceed in an 
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equitable action to enjoin the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare from pub- 
lishing inadequate air quality standards. It 
may be shown in evidence that the stand- 
ards so published are inadequate, and sub- 
ject the public to increasing danger from air 
pollution. Should the court issue the in- 
junction, the air quality standards published 
would be of greater benefit to the public. 
Should the court deny the request, the pub- 
licity generated by the case and the testi- 
mony given in it, would serve an educational 
purpose. 

B. Writ of Mandamus to compel state health 

department action 


The duty of the state to protect its citi- 
zens from a public nuisance is of common- 
law origin, and therefore, does not depend 
upon statutory authority for its existence. 
Environmental advocates must take this po- 
sition, and act upon the belief that sub- 
sequent air pollution legislation has not de- 
prived the public of this common-law pro- 
tection. This duty, having its basis in the 
common-law, should not be legislated-away 
by the enactment of anything less than the 
rhs protection of the public health and wel- 
are. 

The writ of mandamus is issued from & 
court of superior jurisdiction and is directed 
to an administrative official, commanding the 
performance of a particular act. For our pur- 
poses, the writ should be directed to local 
and state health department officials com- 
pelling them to proceed against public health 
nuisances, as provided for in the common- 
law. In those jurisdictions that have legisla- 
tively altered this procedure, an action in 
lieu of prerogative writ should be employed, 

Here again, the failure to achieve success 
would have incidental benefits in the form 


of publicity, education, and court-aware« 
ness. 


C. Misfeasance action against the United 
States Congress 


Article 1, Section 8, Clause 1, of the United 
States Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have power to ... provide for the . oun 
general Welfare of the United States. Clause 
18 grants Congress the power “to make all 
Laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. Viewing air pollution as a threat to 
Mankind, which is within Congressional au- 
thority to alleviate, it certainly appears that 
a cause of action exists here, 

The action should be instituted in equity 
rather than for damages, because of the 
problem presented by “standing”. In an 
equitable court, the plaintiff can testify as to 
the injury, and if the requisite standing is 
not indicated can rely on the equitable 
maxim that “equity will not suffer a wrong 
without a remedy.” The court should be 
asked to enjoin the continued misfeasance 
of Congress in not adequately protecting and 
providing for the general welfare. 


D, Tort action for breach of parens patriae 
duties 

The state and federal governments stand 
in parens patriae to the citizens of their 
jurisdictions, and as such owe a duty to pro- 
vide at least fundamental rights to them. 
Viewing the right to pure and uncontami- 
nated air as a fundamental right, it is ob- 
vious that the state and federal governments 
have not lived up to their duties under the 
parens patriae doctrine. 

Environmental advocates should bring 
class actions for damages on behalf of the 
public for the loss of the right to pure and 
uncontaminated air. 

E. Constitutional actions 

The right to pure and uncontaminated 
air is a fundamental human right, having 
its origin in the natural law, and its re- 
affirmance in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as was previously mentioned. This 
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fundamental right is presently being in- 
fringed by governmental acquiescence, and 
should be enforced by the courts. 

The fourteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution prevents the states from 
denying to its citizens the equal protection 
of the laws. The right to pure and uncon- 
taminated air is a fundamental right, yet 
some states deprive their citizens of it. It is 
unconstitutional for the states of New York 
and New Jersey to allow a level of air pollu- 
tion which so exceeds that allowed in Idaho, 
etc. Clearly there is a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws in such a situation. 


CONCLUSION 


Comparing the 1952 findings of the New 
Jersey legislative Commission (page 16) and 
President Nixon’s recent comments (page 
30), with the progress of the common-law 
concerning Man’s right to pure and uncon- 
taminated air, it becomes obvious that at 
this time it would be futile to depend upon 
a political solution to the air pollution prob- 
lem, Instead, environmental advocates must 
devote their energies to the litigation of the 
solution, Only through the introduction of 
expert testimony, and the conduct of cross 
examination, will the facts be placed before 
the people, and the ultimate resolution 
obtained. 
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THOUGHTS ON EFFECTIVE SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on May 1, 
1971, Erwin N. Griswold, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, was the main 
speaker at a dinner in Boston in honor 
of my distinguished colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts, the Reverend ROBERT F. 
DRINAN. 

It is particularly fitting that this date 
marked the nationwide observance of 
Law Day. In addition to paying tribute 
to Congressman Drinan, Mr. Griswold 
spoke most eloquently on the workings 
of our federal system. His remarks, 
“Thoughts on Effective Self Govern- 
ment,” are a reasoned commentary on 
how our democracy functions and dem- 
onstrate the need of that system to have 
rational and intelligent men working 
continuously for its betterment. 

Because of its pertinence, I now insert 
this speech and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

THOUGHTS ON EFFECTIVE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
(By Erwin N. Griswold) 

What could be more fitting than a Law 
Day gathering in honor of our friend Father 
Robert F. Drinan? When the invitation to 
participate in this evening’s celebration came 
to me some weeks ago, I was pleased, and I 
promptly accepted. For Father Drinan is a 
great citizen of this community and of this 
country, and it is fitting that we should join 
in telling him of our high regard for him, 

As I thought about the situation, however, 
I could not help but think of the change 
which has occurred in my lifetime, perhaps 
especially in the last ten years. With my 
Quaker ancestry, it has been easy for me to 
like all people, to look for the good in any- 
one, and to keep hoping for the better. Per- 
haps I take religion too lightly, but I have 
always regarded it as an intensely personal 
matter. Yet, as I look back to my youth, there 
was always a guif which separated me from 
Catholics in my community more than from 
any other group, religious, ethnic or racial. 
They not only sent their children to separate 
schools, but they isolated them there. The 
parochial school in my neighborhood was 
named, perhaps unhappily, St. Philomena’s. 
The pastor warned his children against us. 
We could not play baseball with them, As far 
as we could see, they lived in another world. 
From my point of view, it was puzzling, and 
not good. 

As a result, I knew few Catholics in my 
youth, and did not feel close to any of them. 
Fortunately, all of this has changed in recent 
years. From my point of view, it is surely a 
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change for the good. We are all Americans. We 
all believe deeply in freedom of religion, as 
well as many other things. Surely it is meet 
that we should work together. 

But there are other reasons for my being 
& bit surprised that I am here tonight. You 
know, when Father Drinan came to be Dean 
of the Boston College Law School, I resented 
it a little bit. This was because I had come 
to have such high regard for Father Kennealy 
that I hated to see him give up his leadership 
of this fine law school. I still have that high 
regard for Father Kennealy; but I have found 
that there is room for high regard for Father 
Drinan, too. In the course of my years in 
Cambridge, I had many contacts with him, in 
many fields—in relations between our two 
law schools, which were, I think, good, in re- 
lations with the American Bar Association, 
and with the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights. I soon found that Father Drinan 
was an activist, and a working activist. When 
there was work to be done, he was doing it. 
He was one of the principal founders of the 
Section of Family Law of the American Bar 
Association. He was Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Advisory Committee to the 
Civil Rights Commission. And now he is a 
Congressman, 

(Years ago, thinking I knew him fairly well, 
I tried to write to him as “Dear Bob”, But my 
good Secretary always made it “Dear Father 
Bob.” Of course, I did not mean any disre- 
spect, quite the contrary. But he will be 
Father Bob tonight.) 

For further reasons for surprise at my being 
here, I will observe that he is a Democratic 
Congressman, and I am a Republican, serving 
in a Republican administration. I may add, 
too, that Father Bob defeated a Harvard Law 
School graduate in becoming a Congressman. 
But despite all these differences—perhaps 
because of them—I am glad to be here to- 
night. In less time than it usually takes for 
an outsider to be accepted here, Father Bob 
has made himself a citizen of this commu- 
nity, and I am happy to join with you in pay- 
ing great respect to him, and to his fruitful, 
and for a churchman, unusual career in the 
law. 

With these preliminaries, I will turn to the 
theme of my talk tonight, which is that the 
greatest achievement of mankind on earth is 
effective self-government—greater than nu- 
clear physics, or putting a man on the moon, 
greater than art or music or literature, 
though one of the fruits of effective self- 
government is that they may flourish. I do 
not overlook religion, but for many it has an 
outside source. For government, though, we 
are on our own. 

Of course, fully effective self-government 
is never accomplished, There are always 
problems. We are always striving. We do a 
good deal if we keep the ship afloat and 
generally moving ahead. Those of us who 
have grown up with our system sometimes 
take it for granted, and do not recognize 
how inherently complicated it is. We are 
a country of more than two hundred mil- 
lion people, a number which has consider- 
ably more than doubled in my lifetime. We 
are a people of widely divergent backgrounds 
and interests, inevitably divided into inter- 
est groups, factions and sects, We are geo- 
graphically divided into fifty states, some 
relatively small and simple, some huge. New 
York and California, for example, have more 
people than nearly all of the members of 
the United Nations. 

We are a country of paradoxes. We have, 
I believe, more freedom than any country in 
history, yet many of us are more concerned 
about our freedom than at any time in the 
past. We have great national wealth, widely 
spread, yet we also have great poverty in 
this country. The figures show that the 
average per capita income is higher now 
than at any previous time in history; and 
the number living in poverty is proportion- 
ately lower than any time before, Yet we 
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are, I think, more concerned than ever 
before, 

We have a beautiful country, filled with 
natural resources, which, in the past, we 
have squandered. We have an economy 
which is based on growth. Indeed, this has 
been a kind of religion of the economists. 
Some years ago, when I was on a Committee 
at the Brookings Institution, I asked in the 
course of our discussions: “What is so good 
about growth?” The shock that resulted was 
clearly discernible. It was equally clear that 
I made no converts. Yet most of our prob- 
lems are the consequence of growth, of the 
rapid increase in our population, and the 
escalation of consumer demands. For years 
we have totted up the Gross National Prod- 
uct, with evident satisfaction, and without 
taking into account any of the negative fac- 
tors involved, such as the costs which should 
have been incurred to control pollution. We 
have treated the air and the water and the 
soil and the beauty around us as inexhaust- 
ible. Now we know they are not, Fortunately, 
through our great governmental machine, 
we are beginning to do something about it. 

But how do we go about doing something 
about this, or any other large scale problem? 
There is little, if anything, which is mono- 
lithic about our governmental structure. 
In the first place, we are divided into fifty 
states, and literally thousands of counties 
and cities and political subdivisions in those 
states. And this is good, There are things we 
do in Massachusetts which do not concern 
the people of Texas or California—and vice 
versa. Even in the states and subdivisions, 
we usually achieve results through repre- 
sentatives. The essence of our government, 
state and federal, is representing democracy. 
Thus the individual citizen is rather remote 
from decision making, though we should not 
forget that this is inevitable in a country 
as large as ours. The citizen has his oppor- 
tunity to vote; and there are various ways in 
which he can make his voice heard. Whether 
he can bring about any change in results, 
however, depends on how many other citi- 
zens feel as he does. For we do believe, on 
most things, in majority rule. The thought- 
ful citizen understands this, and does not 
become frustrated when government does 
not go his way. Instead he works harder to 
find ways to bring about the result he 
wants—or accepts the majority’s decision if 
he finds little likelihood that a change can be 
achieved. 

We have a federal government, too, as well 
as state and local governments. And there 
are many difficult lines to draw between 
state and federal powers. Generally speaking, 
for example, the responsibility for the control 
of crime is with the states. Burglary and rob- 
bery, assault and battery, murder and man- 
slaughter—including death on the high- 
ways—are state matters, with which our 
state authorities are struggling valiantly. 
But if you rob a post office, that is a federal 
crime, since the Constitution allocates post 
offices to the federal government. And if you 
rob a national bank or most state banks, that 
is a federal crime, too, since most banks are 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, an organization which Congress 
has established in the exercise of its power 
to regulate interstate commerce, and to regu- 
late the value of money. 

Recently I had a case before the Supreme 
Court which involved the question whether 
“loan sharking” could be made a federal 
crime, without any proof that there was any 
effect on interstate commerce in the par- 
ticular case. The case was a sad one. A young 
man hed worked in a butcher shop for ten 
years. He decided to set up his own shop, 
and got off to a good start. He wanted to 
expand. He needed $2,000 to increase his in- 
ventory, and to put in shelves and counters. 
His credit standing would not enable him 
to get a loan from the bank, and the Small 
Business Administration said it was inter- 
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ested but that it would take six to eight 
weeks to process his application, At that 
point a friend said that he could get the 
money from Louey at the corner beer hall. So 
he went to see Louey, who said he would have 
to see his people, and shortly returned with 
the money. To make a long story short, after 
a few months, he had paid back $3,000 on 
the $2,000 loan and still owed $5,000. Threats 
were made to his wife and to him. He sold 
out his establishment at a heavy loss—and 
told the police. The defendant, who had 
made the loan to him, was prosecuted under 
the Consumer Credit Act of 1968—a section 
of the Truth in Lending Law, passed by 
Congress. In writing the statute, Congress 
had tied its action to its power to regulate 
commerce by including extensive recitals 
about the relation of loan sharking to or- 
ganized crime, and the deleterious effect of 
organized crime on interstate commerce. 

The defendant claimed that his crime was 
merely local, and that there was no federal 
power to make it subject to prosecution in 
the federal courts, He lost, and there was 
thus established a new area for the applica- 
tion of a basic federal power. 

I have mentioned this case not only be- 
cause it involves the division between state 
and federal power in our governmental sys- 
tem, but also because it illustrates another 
device we have used in an effort to make our 
government workable and fair. This is the 
separation of powers. More than any other 
governmental system, I think, we have al- 
located powers to the three branches of the 
government, and have maintained a rather 
firm separation between them, Indeed, in 
many respects the success of our system de- 
pends upon the extent that each branch of 
our government (a) meets the responsibili- 
ties assigned to it, and (b) refrains from 
undertaking to exercise responsibilities 
properly allocated elsewhere. 

What has been called “the least dangerous 
branch” is the judiciary. The responsibili- 
ties of the judiciary are very great, and we 
properly pay it great respect. We look to the 
judges to see that trials are fair, and that 
constitutional guarantees and legislatively 
established procedures are maintained. But 
the highest courts of the states, and partic- 
ularly the United States Supreme Court, have 
the further and high responsibility of draw- 
ing the ultimate constitutional lines, such 
as that involved in my loan sharking case. 
There we had an example of all three 
branches in operation. Congress made the 
law, exercising a considered judgment of the 
representatives of the people that the exer- 
cise of federal power in this area is desirable 
and necessary. This was peculiarly a legis- 
lative matter, a complex and difficult one, 
hammered out in the committees and on 
the floor of Congress, 

The law having been made by Congress, 
it became the duty of the executive branch 
to seek to enforce it, Under the Constitution, 
the President has the duty “to take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed,” When 
complaint was made to the police in New 
York, the executive branch, through the De- 
partment of Justice, moved into operation 
and started a prosecution, in the federal 
court, since Congress had expressly author- 
ized that action. It then became the respon- 
sibility of the courts, ultimately the Supreme 
Court, to decide whether, under the Con- 
stitution, Congress had power to make such 
conduct a federal crime. 

For our government to work effectively, all 
three branches must play their role. In many 
periods of our history, the judicial branch 
has been rather passive, acting only in nar- 
rowly circumscribed ways on the cases that 
come before it. At other times, as in the 
recent past, the judicial branch has seemed 
to be more activist, reaching out for new 
areas in which to operate, sometimes extend- 
ing old precedents beyond what they were 
commonly understood to stand for. Some- 
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times, there has seemed to be a tendency for 
some of the courts to undertake general 
oversight over the whole government, to sec- 
ond guess officers of the executive branch in 
matters which would clearly seem to be of the 
sort which are properly allocated to the 
executive branch for decision. 

Of course, executive officers should be kept 
within their proper limits. They are surely 
subject to the law and should be held to it. 
But executive officers have great responsibili- 
ties, particularly in these sometimes some- 
what trying times. There is inevitably an ebb 
and flow in allocating the powers in this 
area. If there is something of an ebb in the 
assertion of judicial power at the present 
time, it is not clear to me that that is in- 
consistent with the course of history, and 
with the genius of our tri-partite govern- 
mental system. 

But it is the legislative branch on which 
our interest focusses this evening. All federal 
legislative power is in the hands of 535 men 
in Washington, and we are gathered this 
evening to attest our friendship and respect 
for one of them. The task of Congress, and 
of Congressional leadership, is an awesome 
one. As I have sat on various boards and 
committees from time to time, I have often 
pondered about the process by which group 
decisions are made. It is hard enough to come 
to a conclusion in a group of five or eight or 
twelve. Think how difficult it is when there 
are 435 members in the House of Representa- 
tives—and they cannot function unless they 
can get the concurrence of a majority of the 
Senate, with 100 members, representing 
rather different interests. The wonder is, I 
suppose, that any legislative progress is made, 
And sometimes it is discouragingly slow. 
There are many problems in the organization 
of Congress, in its committee structure, in its 
time consuming procedures, and its failure 
to find a way to let the majority speak, Yet 
Congress is a deliberative body, and it is wise 
to see that there is ordinarily appropriate 
deliberation on the important matters that 
come before it. 

Too many people forget too often that gov- 
ernment is inevitably the resultant of many 
competing forces. On the legislative side, 
these are focused through Congress. On most 
questions, effective government can only be 
achieved through compromise. In a demo- 
cratic government, many decisions are made 
with which many persons disagee, some- 
times deeply. As we were long ago told, 
“Politics is the art of the possible.” Or, as 
Winston Churchill wrote about his ancestor, 
the Duke of Marlborough, “The best ob- 
tainable was nearly always good enough for 
him.” Very few people can be successful in 
politics if they are doctrinaire. Perhaps 
Charles Sumner, who represented this Com- 
monwealth in the Senate a century and more 
ago, is an exception, but he served during 
an unusual period, and his recent biographer 
makes it seem unlikely that it would be wise 
for anyone to try to emulate him. One is 
reminded of the definition of a fanatic—he 
is doing what God would do if He only under- 
stood the facts. 

If compromise is the essence of govern- 
ment, particularly on the legislative side, 
the caliber and the character of the people 
in Congress becomes of first importance. 
There is, of course, partisanship in Congress, 
and that is as it should be, for that is part of 
the process of reaching the consensus which 
Congress is expected to formulate. But most 
of the problems that confront the country 
are not partisan problems. They are real 
problems, directly affecting masses of human 
beings. There will always be differences of 
opinion about how to resolve these problems. 
But there should be few differences about 
the ultimate objective, which is a better, 
freer, cleaner country, in which every citizen 
| has an opportunity to make his own way, 
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freed at least from poverty and discrimina- 
tion. In large measure our task is to establish 
national priorities, for we cannot all at once 
do all of the things that ought to be done. 

On such questions we need men who can 
provide constructive leadership, men who 
can make moral and humane judgments. I 
know of no one who is better qualified to 
make such judgments than Father Drinan. 
It was a century and a half ago that Goethe 
said: “We hear many complaints about the 
growing immorality of our times, but I see 
no reason why anybody who wants to be 
moral should not be so all the more, and 
with all the more credit.” I may not always 
agree with Father Drinan, but I will- never 
doubt that in his heart he is on the right 
side. We can ask no more, of a man, or of a 
legislator. 

Perhaps there is a time for me to do a 
little lobbying. I hope that Father Drinan 
will look with favor on President Nixon’s 
welfare proposals, which are measures, I 
think, whose time has come, And then there 
is revenue sharing. Perhaps the President’s 
proposals can be improved. No one asks a 
legislator to be a rubber stamp. But the 
basic scheme is one with great possibilities. 
Too long the states and the federal govern- 
ment have been fighting each other; this 
proposal will help them to work together. 
Finally, since Father Drinan is a member 
of the House Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity, I would ask him to do what he can to 
advance the bill which would repeal the 
provision of the McCarron Act, passed twenty 
years ago over President Truman’s veto, 
which sets up detention camps in this coun- 
try. This law has always been an embarrass- 
ment to the executive branch, as well as an 
affront to our citizens. The present adminis- 
tration has sought its repeal, and I charge 
Father Drinan, who is at least closer to the 
seat of power on such matters than any of 
the rest of us are, to bring it about. 

There is much impatience in the land. 
Some of this is understandable. It is only 
human to want what you want and to want 
it now. To a considerable extent, the im- 
patience is good, for it is a source of motive 
power, and that is always needed in a democ- 
racy. But the results in government are not 
produced by impatience. They are produced 
by people. Some of the problems are extraor- 
dinarily difficult. In the long run, however, 
they will be resolved only by the thought 
and effort of the people who work on them, 
and eventually by the votes of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

In a sense, I am sorry to see Father Drinan 
leave the law school world. He was an im- 
portant figure there, not only for his teach- 
ing and scholarship and energy and enthu- 
siasm, but because of his example, and his 
stimulation to his students to make them- 
selves count. But in a larger sense, I am 
glad that he has gone to Congress. It is not 
that he is the first Catholic priest in Con- 
gress, though I welcome that, for it means 
the breaking down of a barrier which has 
divided us. It ts not just that he is a law 
school dean who has made good in the larger 
world, though I welcome that, for I have long 
believed that American law schools should 
not be ivory towers. It is not just that he 
is a scholar in politics. We have room for 
that, and his scholarship will help. It is 
rather because of the kind of man he is, 
quite apart from his cloth. By this, I do not 
impugn the countless other members of Con- 
gress who are honest, upright, moral and 
humane. But to me, there is something very 
refreshing that Father Drinan is a member 
of our American Congress, I know that you 
join with me In tribute and respect to him, 
and in that deep warmth which comes when 
one salutes a friend. 

May God be with you, Father Bob. 
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SALT TALKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is today engaged in Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks with the 
Soviet Union, aimed at deescalating the 
arms race. At least this is our public in- 
tent; our private interest is less dis- 
cernible. 

There is a growing realization that we 
are rapidly developing weapons systems 
while erstwhile espousing the cause of 
limitation. While preaching disarmament 
we are stoking our own fires. 

Perhaps one of the finest attempts at 
analyzing this situation has been done 
by Samuel Orr in a two-part series for 
the National Journal. He focuses on how 
policy is developed for U.S. participation 
in the SALT talks as well as covering the 
issues involved and reaction to the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the negotia- 
tions. 

It is one of the most knowledgeable and 
in-depth accounts of the SALT talks to 
date and I recommend it to my colleagues. 

Part I 


DEFENSE REPORT/NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
NETWORK Gives WHITE HOUSE TIGHT REIN 
Over SALT STRATEGY 

(By Samuel O. Orr) 

The United States is tucking more systems 
into its nuclear weapons belt, while calmly 
talking with the Soviet Union about halting, 
or at least easing, the burdensome arms race. 

This arm-while-you-talk policy is the 
handiwork of an elaborate apparatus created 
by the Nixon Administration to control U.S. 
participation in the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks with the Soviet Union. 

The intermittent talks, now in their fourth 
round at Vienna, began 16 months ago. 

Controversy: The U.S: policy-making ma- 
chinery for SALT is oiled and operated by 
the White House through the National Se- 
curity Council. The full-time engineer is 
Henry A. er, assistant to the President 
for national security affairs and NSC staff 
director. 

Under the guidance of the complex NSC in- 
terdepartmental system, almost all aspects 
of the U.S. strategic weapons program would 
receive substantial increases under the pro- 
posed $76-billion defense budget for fiscal 
1972. 

Some arms-control supporters say that the 
Nixon-Kissinger policy jeopardizes chances of 
any meaningful agreement at SALT. They 
fear that continued arms escalation will 
generate countermeasures by the Soviets at 
& time when the two superpowers are 
roughly balanced in deterrent strength, and 
thus are in a good position to negotiate an 
arms limitation pact. 

But Administration spokesmen defend the 
strategy as essential to keep pressure on 
the Soviets in the negotiations. 

The United States, they say, is in danger 
of losing its superiority in weaponry and 
technology within a few years, and cannot 
unilaterally surrender any of its bargain- 
ing chips at SALT. 

Administration officials also defend the 
NSC-dominated policy-making mechanism. 
They argue that it gives consideration to the 
viewpoints of all interested agencies—from 
the giant Pentagon to the tiny Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 
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Development of the U.S. SALT policy is 
cited by Administration officials as a model 
of how the NSC system is supposed to work. 

Because of the sensitive mature of the 
SALT talks, which are secret, few of those 
involved in the planning—past or present— 
would speak on the record in National Jour- 
nal interviews. But, several talked on a not- 
for-attribution basis, 

Stakes: A comprehensive arms-control 
agreement, limiting both offensive and de- 
fensive weapons, would sharply reduce pres- 
sure for spending on several major strategic 
weapons programs under development by the 
Pentagon. 

Defensive—But the limited proposals be- 
ing discussed at SALT thus far would cur- 
tail only the Safeguard antiballistic system 
(ABM) among U.S. programs. The Admin- 
istration has begun deployment of Safe- 
guard, which has an estimated cost of $11.9 
billion. 

The United States has offered to halt de- 
ployment of Safeguard, provided that any 
SALT agreement covers both offensive weap- 
ons and ABMs. The goal is a Hmit on the 
Soviets’ powerful SS-9 missile, which can 
carry up to 18 warheads. 

In line with its stated desire to go slow 
on ABM because of the negotiations, the 
Administration requested only $1.3 billion— 
a relatively small amount—for Safeguard in 
the fiscal 1972 budget. 

Offensive—iIn the past year, the Adminis- 
tration also began deploying two major mis- 
sile systems, the sea-based Poseidon and 
land-based Minuteman IIM, both having 
the controversial qualitative improvement 
known as MIRV (multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicle). 

The military services and their allies in 
Congress have resisted demands from arms- 
control advocates that deployment of MIRV 
warheads be stopped to avoid possible ad- 
verse effects at SALT. 

The Administration also has begun work 
on two additional strategic systems, the B-1 
bomber and ULMS, a submarine missile sys- 
tem. First described as hedges against the 
possible failure of SALT, the two systems are 
now defended by the Pentagon simply as 
replacements. 

No SALT agreement has been considered 
that would preclude deployment of B-1 or 
ULMS. Both are now in the research-and- 
development stage and would be enormously 
expensive to procure in large numbers. The 
B-1 bomber program has an estimated price 
tag of $9.8 billion. The Pentagon has given 
no firm estimate of ULMS’ ultimate cost. 

Over-all scope—National Journal deter- 
mined in January that nearly $68 billion 
remains to be appropriated for 52 major 
weapons systems, strategic and tactical, in 
various phases of development. About 100 
other systems, also being planned, could add 
billions in development and procurement 
costs. (For cost figures on the 52 systems, see 
No. 4, p. 170.) 

NSC SYSTEM 

The White House holds tight control over 
U.S. participation in the SALT talks. 

The NSC staff under Kissinger sits at the 
center of a complex interdepartmental com- 
mittee system through which all preliminary 
analysis for SALT was coordinated. The day- 
to-day monitoring of the talks is closely tied 
to the NSC system. Changes in the basic, 
prearranged U.S. positions are cleared 
through the same structure. 

In other areas bearing directly on strategic 
arms policy, the committee system has re- 
sponsibilities for: 

Review and articulation of broad policy, 
in documents like the President’s Feb. 25 
foreign policy message to Congress; 

Review of Pentagon weapons plans and de- 
velopment of broad policy directives to guide 
Pentagon force planning; 

Assessment of the Soviet threat. 
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The membership of the various commit- 
tees, generally at the under secretary or as- 
sistant secretary level, includes considerable 
overlap among officials from the Defense De- 
partment, State Department, Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

To a large extent, the committees consist 
of the same officials wearing different hats. 
Structure: President Nixon moved early to 
revive the National Security Council as the 
formal mechanism for high-level review of 
issues requiring Presidential decision. 

The NSC is composed nominally of the 
President and his Cabinet, with other policy- 
making officials sitting in when invited. 

The council functions as a court of final 
appeal on military policy issues involving 
substantial disagreement within the govern- 
ment. 

The distinctive feature of the NSC sys- 
tem under Mr. Nixon is the strong, independ- 
ent role of the large NSC staff assembled for 
the President by Kissinger. The 110-member 
staff is the focal point for a multilevel struc- 
ture of interagency committees and working 
groups reaching deep into the national se- 
curity bureaucracy. 

The committees are chaired by Kissinger 
or other NSC staff members and composed 
of a shifting cast of officials from the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned. These groups 
meet at irregular intervals to review the 
work of lower-level working groups and staff 
analysts drawn from throughout the 
government. 

Verification Panel—The focal point of NSC 
control over the U.S. position is the Verifica- 
tion Panel, which served as the central in- 
terdepartmental forum during the extended 
period while U.S. SALT positions were be- 
ing worked out. The panel focused its anal- 
yses on how to verify Soviet compliance with 
an arms-control agreement and what dan- 
gers might come from Soviet cheating. 

It continues to serve as the forum for 
preparing summary analyses of the pros and 
cons of possible shifts in the basic U.S. bar- 
gaining position. 

The panel is chaired by Kissinger. Its meet- 
ings are usually attended by Gerard C. Smith, 
ACDA director and chief U.S. negotiator at 
SALT; David Packard, deputy secretary of 
defense; John N. Mitchell, Attorney General; 
John N. Irwin II, under secretary of state; 
Richard Helms, Central Intelligence Agency 
director (or Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman, 
Jr., deputy CIA director); and Maj. Gen. 
Royal B. Allison, Joint Chiefs of Staff officer 
for SALT and a member of the U.S. negotiat- 
ing team, 

Working group—Below the panel is the 
Verification Panel Working Group, which 
monitors the specific detailed analyses asked 
for by the panel, delineates the conflicting 
agency positions where they exist, prepares 
the initial summaries of the Verification 
Panel and assigns specific analytical tasks 
to staff analysts, or to special study groups 
and government offices with special expertise. 

The chairman of the Verification Panel 
Working Group is K. Wayne Smith, Kissin- 
ger’s chief deputy for analysis and former 
special assistant to Alain C. Enthoven, as- 
sistant secretary of defense for systems anal- 
ysis under former Defense Secretary (1961— 
68) Robert S. McNamara (For a report on 
the Systems Analysis Office, see Vol. 2, No.49, 
p. 2643.) 

The Verification Panel Working Group is 
composed of the designated representatives 
of panel members (except Mitchell). The 
group’s current members are Gardiner L. 
Tucker, assistant secretary of defense for 
systems analysis; Spurgeon M. Keeny Jr., 
ACDA assistant director for science and tech- 
nology; Ronald I. Spiers, director of the 
State Department Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs; Gen. Marvin C. Demler, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff special assistant for arms control, 
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and a CIA representative assigned on a ro- 
tating basis. 

The Verification Panel Working Group 
often breaks down into ad hoc sessions during 
the development of an analytical effort, with 
the formal members frequently represented 
by designated subordinates, who can work 
full time on SALT problems. Tucker's special 
assistant for SALT, Archie Wood, and Col. 
Paul R. Von Ins, Gen. Allison’s staff assist- 
ant, often sit in when their superiors cannot 
be present. 

The detailed analyses of strategic weapons 
issues and SALT strategy and the written 
summaries of agency views are prepared 
initially by staff assistants of working group 
members or are farmed out to specialists in 
the various agencies, in particular the office 
of the director of Defense Department re- 
Search and engineering, ACDA and the CIA. 

Where the work is done and the level at 
which interagency coordination begins vary 
widely. Some basic policy papers are written 
by the NSC staff, while detailed technical 
assessments originate with the scientific staffs 
of the departments and agencies concerned, 

Detailed analytical work on SALT issues 
is coordinated by Col. Jack Merritt, Wayne 
Smith’s principal deputy on the NSC staff. 

“Backstopping committee”—Day-to-day li- 
aison with the negotiating team, clearing in- 
structions to the delegation and deciding 
negotiating tactics, is handled by a so-called 
SALT “backstopping committee.” Philip J. 
Farley, ACDA deputy director, is chairman, 
with Keeny acting as chairman in Farley’s 
absence, Membership on the committee is 
basically the same as for the Verification 
Panel Working Group and includes Tucker, 
Demler and Spiers. The NSC is represented 
by Helmut Sonnenfeldt, senior staff member 
and an expert in Soviet affairs. 

Much of the routine business of supporting 
the U.S. delegation at the talks is handled 
without formal meetings. 

On occasions when developments at the 
talks raise the question of a basic change in 
policy, the issue is sent to the Verification 
Panel—and ultimately to the President—for 
decision. 

Negotiating team—The US. negotiating 
team at SALT is headed by Smith. Other 
members are Paul H. Nitze, former deputy de- 
femse secretary (1967-69); Harold Brown, 
former director of defense research and engi- 
neering (1961-65) and Secretary of the Air 
Force (1965-69), J, Graham Parsons, deputy 
for SALT in the State Department’s Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs, and Allison. 

DPRC: Weapons systems and force require- 
ments, which could have a bearing on the 
bargaining at SALT, are reviewed at a high 
interdepartmental level by the Defense Pro- 
gram Review Committee, a major component 
of the NSC structure. 

Roles, composition—The DPRC, also 
chaired by Kissinger, is composed essentially 
of the same officials, at the under secretary 
level, who sit on the Verification Panel. 

The WPRC is the forum for integrating 
Pentagon weapons plans into the Administra- 
tion’s broad policy objectives, including arms 
control efforts, and for relating the whole to 
the federal budget. 

The DPRC serves the dual purpose of in- 
tegrating high-level NSC review of the De- 
fense Department budgetary process and of 
bringing Joint Chiefs of Staff officers directly 
into the process. The Joint Chiefs are repre- 
sented at all levels of DPRC reviews and anal- 
ysis. (For more on the defense budget system, 
including the DPRC’s role, see Vol. 1, No. 1, 
p. 9; Vol. 2, No. 49, p. 2642; and Vol. 3, No. 3, 
p. 166.) 

NSC analysis—The DPRC was organized 
late in 1969 In an effort to see that NSC guid- 
ance on Pentagon programs had the kind of 
detailed analytical base that SALT policy was 
afforded by the Verification Panel structure. 
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The DPRC was set up as a multilevel com- 
mittee system similar to that of the Veri- 
fication Panel. It includes several of the same 
people, with Wayne Smith coordinating the 
detailed analyses for NSC. 

Intelligence: Most discussion about pos- 
sible SALT agreements and, in theory at 
least, the rationales for U.S. weapons sys- 
tems, derive from intelligence about the 
Soviets and other potential enemies. 

Richard Helms is chief intelligence advisor 
to the President, by statute, and the CIA, 
which he heads, has primary responsibility 
for evaluation of intelligence. 

CIA officials and analysts sit as members 
of all the NSC committees and study groups. 

But evaluation of the evidence is an inex- 
act science often colored by the differing 
missions of the agencies using intelligence. 
Fundamental to disagreements over policy 
and program rationales among the Intelli- 
gence agencies are their differing evaluations 
of the threat. 

USIB—In addition to the CIA, all other 
departments and agencies involved in na- 
tional security affairs have some intelligence 
evaluation capability. An effort to reach a 
working consensus on what constitutes the 
basic threat is made through the U.S. Intel- 
ligence Board, chaired by Helms. 

Other members of the USIB are Howard C. 
Brown Jr., assistant general manager, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Ray S. Cline, director 
of the State Department’s Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research; Lt. Gen. Cushman, 
deputy director of CIA; Lt. Gen. Donald V. 
Bennett, director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency; Vice Adm. Noel Gayler, director of 
the National Security Agency; and William 
C. Sullivan, deputy director of FBI. 

USIB is charged with overseeing and coor- 
dinating the exchange of intelligence within 
the government, assigning intelligence gath- 
ering tasks, working out general priorities 
on collection of intelligence and supervising 
the preparation of National Intelligence 
Estimates. 

Collection—Basic intelligence on strategic 
weapons comes from several sources. 

The Air Force’s National Reconnaissance 
Officer spends about $1 billion a year, prin- 
cipally on satellites that photograph in great 
detail designated areas of the Soviet Union 
and China. 

This and other reconnaissance gives a 
fairly accurate count of missile silos (old or 
under construction), activities in Soviet 
naval shipyards and many other military 
activities. 

Technical intelligence about the capa- 
bilities of Soviet strategic weapons is derived 
from a number of other sources including 
technical and military journals, reports 
about accomplishments of the Soviet space 
program, seismological monitoring of nuclear 
warhead tests, radar and visual monitoring 
of missile tests and analysis of the external 
configuration of weapons seen on parade or 
in photographs. 

Between $5 billion and $6 billion is spent 
every year by the various agencies on the 
collection and evaluation of intelligence. 

The AEC has primary responsibility for 
information about Soviet nuclear testing: 

The National Security Agency, which em- 
ploys over 90,000 persons, many of them mili- 
tary personnel from the security branches 
of the three services, spends nearly $1 billion 
annually monitoring radio transmissions and 
radar emissions around the world. 

In addition, the CIA, State Department 

and the military intelligence operations 
bring together vast amounts of political 
intelligence from open and covert sources, 
including spies, defectors, foreign publica- 
tions and statements by officials. 
Threat assessment: According to NSC offi- 
cials, all departments and agencies directly 
concerned with strategic weapons and policy 
have the technical expertise to evaluate the 
basic technical intelligence. 
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CIA—Although the CIA evaluates intelli- 
gence, it scrupulously avoids making policy 
recommendations. 

Helms told the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 14 that the CIA “can 
not and must not take sides.” If he were to 
advocate 2 particular position, he said, those 
recommending another position would sus- 
pect “that the intelligence presentation has 
been stacked to support my position, and the 
credibility of CIA goes out the window.” 

DIA—Defense Intelligence Agency analysts 
coordinate work done directly for NSC 
through Col, John V. McLain, DIA special 
assistant for NSC matters. 

ACDA—Technical analysis for ACDA, 
which does not collect intelligence and 
which does not participate directly in the 
USIB process, is carried out primarily in the 
Science and Technology Bureau, headed by 
Keeny. Before going to ACDA in March 1969, 
Keeny worked on strategic weapons issues 
at the CIA and then as a member of the NSC 
staff. His deputy, Sidney N. Graybeal, was 
a strategic weapons analyst at CIA. 

State Department—State Department 
analysis of strategic weapons intelligence is 
centered in the office of Strategic and Gen- 
eral Research of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, which has a direct role in the 
USIB process. The office is headed by Frank 
H. Perez. 

Both Keeny and Perez played vigorous 
roles in the length process of analysis that 
went into the U.S. position at SALT. 

Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering.—A particularly influential role in 
evaluating strategic intelligence and project- 
ing the long-range threat is played by the 
Office of the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, headed since 1965 by John 
S. Foster Jr. 

Foster is the principal technical adviser 
to Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird. Foster’s 
Office has control over the military services’ 
research and development money, reviews 
the services’ research-and-development 
budget requests each year for Laird, and is 
the focal point in assessing the progress of 
weapons research and development programs 
under way. 

According to Foster’s chief deputy, Eber- 
hardt Rechtin, the principal responsibility 
of the office is to guide the long-range direc- 
tion of U.S. weapons programs and ensure 
that U.S. research and development pro- 
grams are undertaken that will avoid a “mil- 
itary Sputnik” some time in the future. 

“Our main worry is that the roof will fall 
in during the 1974-78 time period,” Rechtin 
said in an interview. 

Foster’s office developed a strong inde- 
pendent threat~-assessment capability and 
Foster has assumed a principal role in pre- 
paring the rationales for major research 
and development programs based on that 
capability. 

The de facto role played by Foster's office 
in threat assessment has been formalized 
by Laird with the recent creation of a “net 
technical assessment group” within the 
Pentagon headed by Foster and assigned the 
responsibility of making detailed evaluations 
of Soviet weapons. 

“Model system”: Several top NSC officials 
said that the interdepartmental structure 
put together by Kissinger, in particular the 
Verification Panel, is, as one Official put it, 
“a model process for analyzing issues for the 
President and putting everything on a firm, 
factual basis.” 

“It’s important to emphasize that it is an 
analytical process, not a decision-making 
process,” this official said. “We aren’t hashing 
out a final consensus to present to the Presi- 
dent for ratification, the way the system 
operated under Eisenhower.” 

CENTRALIZATION 

Cn paper, the NSC committee system 
gathers the reins of power into the White 
House, with every issue and analysis rising 
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through levels of synthesis, passing through 
Kissinger’s hands and arriving on the Presi- 
dent's desk as a clear set of options with 
the arguments for and against fully spelled 
out. 

But NSC officials are quick to place their 
role in perspective. 

Rather than subordinating the traditional 
departments and agencies, they say, the 
system ensures that conflicting agency posi- 
tions are clearly laid out for the President 
and are not lost in a compromise negotiated 
at lower levels. 

The NSC interdepartmental system has 
been clearly predominant in the articula- 
tion of broad policy goals in documents such 
as the President’s foreign policy message. It 
has also dominated the Administration’s 
SALT policies, but it has had a much less 
central role in decisions on U.S. strategic 
weapons programs. 

NSC role: Administration officials ques- 
tioned by National Journal generally agreed 
that centralizing SALT policy analysis in the 
NSC system has worked out well. 

Views represented—According to NSC ofi- 
cials, the interdepartmental committees, 
such as the Verification Panel, are organized 
to ensure that views of the departments in- 
volved are fairly represented. 

“The President has to know what his top 
advisers think,” one NSC staff member said. 

The major agencies in strategic weapons 
deliberations—ACDA, CIA and the Defense 
Department—are represented at all levels by 
officials with enough rank and staff resources 
to strongly represent their agency interests. 

Kissinger’s staff plays an important role in 
pointing the direction of analysis—by posing 
questions, challenging agency positions and 
structuring the summaries presented to the 
Verification Panel or other high-level 
groups. The NSC staff also has the primary 
role in writing the Administration’s policy 
statements after decisions are made. 

“If you have ever read any of Kissinger’s 
books, you know who was behind the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy message,” one former 
Pentagon Official said. 

But, one NSC staff member said, “The sys- 
tem doesn't give anybody a veto, during the 
preliminary work or later. The top people 
can question anything that goes on and can 
back out of anything the lower-level people 
might have agreed to.” 

One high official said, “We don’t have any 
illusions about standing astride the access 
to the President. The top people can and do 
make their views fully known in NSC meet- 
ings and the NSC system isn’t the only 
channel open to the President.” 

Function—The NSC official said, however, 
that Kissinger and his staff “are not exactly 
intellectual eunuchs, mechanically balancing 
other people’s arguments.” 

“Henry is the President's foreign policy 
adviser and he gives advice. So do a lot of 
other people,” he said. 

The kinds of analyses that are done, the 
way the choices are presented to the Presi- 
dent and the NSC and the shape of the re- 
sulting policies inevitably reflect the biases 
of the President and his leading officials, such 
as Kissinger. 

“Obviously, there’s no such thing as pure 
analysis,” one top NSC official said. “The 
cliche is ‘the assumptions drive the analysis,’ 
but the point of the kind of analysis the 
NSC has done is to make sure the assump- 
tions are explicit, spelled out, understood.” 

SALT example—The detailed and pro- 
tracted analyses that went into preparation 
of the U.S. positions at SALT are regarded by 
the officials involved as an example of the 
NSC system at its best. 

Administration officials interviewed by Na- 
tional Journal agree that the Verification 
Panel system under Kissinger has dealt 
fairly with all sides in its analysis and sum- 
maries of issues for the President. 

“Everyone had his day in court at every 
stage in the process,” an ACDA official said. 
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“By trying to ensure that conflicting views 
were clearly represented, the system pro- 
tected against things being forced into a 
simple-minded consensus.” 

A full hearing for ACDA in the highest 
policy councils has not meant that eventual 
U.S. policies have reflected ACDA’s position 
on major SALT issues. As an example, the 
basic disagreement between ACDA and the 
Pentagon over whether a ban on MIRVs can 
be adequately monitored to prevent cheating, 
has been resolved on a number of occasions 
in favor of the Pentagon view that no MIRV 
ban is feasible. 

Despite these occasional setbacks, an- 
other ACDA official said, “the system gives 
agencies like ACDA a full-fiedged role in 
formulation of military policy, instead of 
treating them as appendages off to one side,” 

He added that the interdepartmental dis- 
cussions have had an educational benefit. 

“The fear of the unknown that generally 
makes top officials suspicious of arms control 
has been reduced. Just knowing what the 
technical pros and cons are may supply the 
confidence in the arms control approach that 
will be needed among high-level officials to 
get an agreement.” 

Differences: The Pentagon holds the edge 
when technical disagreements arise over cur- 
rent Soviet capabilities, the time frame for 
future Soviet technological advances, the 
technical problems of verification and other 
issues, 

Here the relative technical analysis capa- 
bilities of the agencies involved in SALT 
policy come into play. 

Resources—Officials involved in the analy- 
sis process acknowledge that the Secretary of 
Defense and Joint Chiefs of Staff have ‘‘al- 
most limitless resources to cail on,” as one 
NSC staff member described it, 

“They have the technical manpower and 
some very influential people,” he said, “and, 
of course they have a lot bigger constituency 
than the other agencies, but this is all recog- 
nized. The important point is that it really 
doesn’t do them that much good if their 
arguments are bad.” 

NSC officials describe the ACDA technical 
staff as small but very capable. An ACDA 
official emphasized that they were under no 
constraints in making their views known. 

The total ACDA budget of $10 million is 
less than the cost of one of the new F-15 
fighters emerging from the Pentagon research 
and development mill. But ACDA officials 
emphasize that they have no inferiority com- 
plex in evaluation of technical intelligence 
or other technical assessment issues. 

Estimates—The National Intelligence Esti- 
mates prepared by the U.S. Intelligence 
Board are intended to be an agreed-upon 
summary of the range of possible future de- 
velopments in Soviet weapons. 

The estimates are seldom the last word for 
U.S. weapons planning or the development 
of rationales for those weapons. 

The format of the estimates (“if the So- 
viets do this, then they may have x capability 
within y number of years”) leaves a lot of 
room for interpretation. In addition, there is 
provision for carrying through disagree- 
ments over specific estimates in the form of 
footnotes, 

Institutional biases—The different missions 
and perspectives of the offices contributing to 
threat assessment lead to differences in em- 
phasis on what factors to emphasize in policy 
planning. 

“Of course there are biases in threat pro- 
jections, but they are well understood,” one 
NSC official said, “Part of our job is to make 
sure all the positions are represented.” 

An ACDA official said, “Johnny Foster’s 
office has responsibility for developing U.S. 
weapons technology and a reasonable case 
can be made for his insistence that he has 
to assume the worst possible, realistically 
possible, threat for planning purposes. 

“We have different responsibilities and we 
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tend to emphasize the improbability of the 
worst possible case.” 

The CIA, as the principal official evaluation 
agency, often is caught in the middie. Helms 
was called to appear in secret session before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
April 1969, when committee members ex- 
pressed skepticism about intelligence used 
by Laird in defending the Saf ABM 
and about Laird’s claim that the Soviet mis- 
sile deployments proved they were “going for 
a first strike,” a claim not based on any 
agreed USIB assessment. 

More recently, Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D- 
Wash., disclosed the discovery in satellite 
photographs of Soviet missile silos, which he 
said were larger than those normally associ- 
ated with the largest Soviet ICBM, the SS—9. 

Laird said in a New York speech April 21 
that the new silos signal a whole new genera- 
tion of giant missiles for the Soviets and 
that this “must be of major concern .. .” 
He said the United States might be forced 
to take unspecified “additional offsetting 
actions" to balance the Soviet activity, 
if the SALT talks fail to produce an agree- 
ment. 

ACDA low profile—The high visibility of 
these and similar interpretations of the 
Soviet threat has led, according to ACDA 
Officials, to private criticisms from arms- 
control advocates that ACDA should be do- 
ing more to publicize alternative viewpoints. 

A top ACDA-SALT official told National 
Journal that Smith, Farley and the other 
ACDA participants in the SALT process de- 
cided in the beginning to try to influence 
Administration policy from the inside, with- 
out attempting to make their views public 
through friendly Members of Congress, the 
academic community or leaks to the press. 

“The country has a military policy. Our 
role is to try to influence that policy,” he 
said. “It was decided in the beginning that 
the quickest way to lose credibility and kill 
our effectiveness was to get involved in try- 
ing to build up outside pressure.” 


OUTSIDE ADVISERS 


Strategic weapons policy is influenced 
from outside the government by a diffuse 
array of advisory committees, contract re- 
search organizations, academic consultants 
and scientific advisers. 

Many of the current precepts guiding 
strategic weapons analysis and doctrine may 
be traced back through 20 years of academic 
theorizing and technological change. 

Advisory committees: The President is ad- 
vised on aspects of strategic weapons policy 
by a number of high-level committees of 
outside experts. 

FIAB—The Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board is charged with reviewing operations 
of the entire U.S. intelligence community 
and suggesting ways to improve the collec- 
tion and coordination of intelligence activi- 
ties. The board is composed of nine leading 
businessmen and former government officials, 
including Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller, R- 
N.Y.; Frank Pace Jr., former Secretary of the 
Army (1950-53) and retired chairman of 
General Dynamics Corp.; Edwin H, Land, 
founder of Polaroid Corp. The current chair- 
man is retired Adm. George W. Anderson Jr., 
former Chief of Naval Operations (1961-63). 
The board has been given a formal role in 
the annual review of the Safeguard ABM 
program. 

Scientists—A special panel on strategic 
weapons of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee reviews specific weapons research, 
when asked, and offers the President its 
opinion on whether they seem worthwhile. 
The Science Advisory Committee is headed 
by the director of the Office of Science and 
Technology, currently Edward E. David Jr., 
former scientist for Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. The committee’s special strategic 
weapons panel was disbanded in August 
1970, with the resignation of Lee A. Du- 
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Bridge as OST director. David has not yet 
named a new panel. 

The former strategic weapons panel was 
headed by Sidney D. Drell, assistant director 
of the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, 
Standard University, Drell criticized the Ad- 
ministration’s Safeguard ABM plans in con- 
gressional testimony last year. 

ACDA committee—The General Advisory 
Committee for the Arms Control and .Dis- 
armament Agency is composed of a blue- 
ribbon list of former government officials, 
including former Secretary of State (1961- 
69) Dean Rusk; John J. McCloy, former 
Military Governor for Germany (1949-52), 
former president of the World Bank (1947-— 
49) and arms control adviser to President 
Kennedy; Cyrus R. Vance, former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense (1964-67), Secretary 
of the Army (1962-64) and deputy chief 
negotiator at the Paris Peace Conference on 
Vietnam (1968-69); and William C. Foster, 
first director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (1961-69) . 

The group proposed in March 1970 that 
the President seek at SALT a freeze by both 
sides on the deployment of new weapons, 
including MIRV and improved surface-to- 
air missiles. 

On several occasions the group has advised 
the President that the United States should 
abandon its insistence that a MIRV ban re- 
quires on-site inspection and should seek an 
agreement halting testing and production of 
MIRV systems. 

Committee members have taken an in- 
creasingly active role in public criticism of 
Administration SALT policy. One member, 
Foster, has been advocating publicly in re- 
cent months a total ban on nuclear weap- 
ons testing, a complete band on ABM de- 
ployment, production and testing and a ban 
on MIRV testing. 

None. of these suggestions has been 
accepted. 

Pentagon advisers: Each of the military 
services supports a scientific advisory board 
of defense-oriented scientists to advise on 
weapons research and development. 

Science board—In addition, the Defense 
Science Board, currently headed by Gerald F. 
Tape, performs in advisory function for the 
Secretary of Defense and the director of de- 
fense research and engineering. 

Tape is an academic physicist and former 
Atomic Energy Commissioner (1963-69). 

The board has had a continuing role in re- 
viewing the Safeguard program and has been 
asked for opinions on a number of other 
programs currently under development, in- 
cluding the Army's Hardsite ABM concept, to 
which the board gave high priority in a 1969 
review. 

Consultants—Countless academic scien- 
tists and industry researchers and engineers 
consult on a full- or part-time basis with 
Offices throughout the Pentagon. In addi- 
tion, the Pentagon and the services support 
& long list of contract research organizations 
for both policy analysis and technical re- 
search and development. 

The most prominent of these is the Rand 
Corp, of Santa Monica, Calif. Former Rand 
associates are scattered throughout the gov- 
ernment and the academic community. 
Richard Latter, a long-time Pentagon con- 
sultant from Rand, a member of the De- 
fense Science Board and a principal figure 
in developing the Safeguard ABM, is serving 
as a technical adviser to the U.S. delegation 
at SALT. 

O'Neill panel—The efforts of a group of 
scientists, called together by John Foster to 
review the Safeguard plans for fiscal 1971, 
offer an example of the role those advisory 
groups play in strategic weapons policy. 

The panel of seven scientists, called the 
Ad Hoc Group on Safeguard, was headed by 
Lawrence H., O'Neill, president of the River- 
side Research Institute in New York and a 
professor at Columbia University. The panel 
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was selected by Foster to include scientists 
who favor and scientists who oppose 
Safeguard. 

Foster asked the group only to comment on 
the technical capability of Safeguard to meet 
the Soviet threat as projected. It was asked 
specifically not to consider strategic, political 
or diplomatic factors. 

After three days of Pentagon meetings, the 
panel reported it felt Safeguard was adequate 
for the “thin” area defense missions in its 
rationale, but that if the primary mission 
were to protect Minuteman, the Pentagon 
should move ahead quickly on the Hardsite 
concept. 

This qualified endorsement was later cited 
by Foster in congressional hearings as en- 
dorsement that the Safeguard system could 
“do the job the Pentagon wanted it to do.” 
The assertion led Sen. J. W. Fulbright, 
D-Ark., Foreign Relations Committee chair- 
man, to charge that the panel’s conclusions 
had been distorted to provide “window dress- 
ing" for Safeguard. 

The charge of window dressing was also 
raised about the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Strategic Weapons, which passed on 
the Safeguard plan after a meeting with 
Foster March 17, 1969, three days after Mr. 
Nixon announced his ABM decision. Defense 
intellectuals: Kissinger came to prominence 
in the closed world of the so-called “defense 
intellectuals,” academic theorists whose in- 
fluence has been immense on the rationales 
behind deterrence strategies, if not on the 
actual course of weapons development. 

Among the most prominent of these theo- 
rists and writers on weapons strategy are 
Thomas C. Schelling, a Harvard professor; 
Herman Kahn, director of the Hudson Insti- 
tute; Albert Wohlstetter, professor at the 
University of Chicago; and Donald G. Bren- 
nan, Hudson Institute staff member. They 
consult regularly with Pentagon and other 
government officials and testify frequently 
before congressional committees. 


Kissinger himself wrote prolifically on 
strategic weapons issues and NATO policy 
while a Harvard professor and served as con- 
sultant, at various times since the late 1950s, 
to the Pentagon and ACDA, and to the Na- 
tional Security Council during the Johnson 
Administration. 


CRITICISM 


The Administration’s machinery for pro- 
ducing national security policy is not uni- 
versally admired. 

A former high-level scientific adviser to 
the Pentagon, who asked not to be named, 
said in an interview: 

“The most important thing is whether the 
system really confronts its own biases and 
produces truly objective assessments of the 
relative risks involved between a something- 
less-than-foolproof arms-control agreement 
and a continuation of the arms race into a 
new era of particularly threatening and 
costly technology. 

“I don't think the NSC debates have done 

this; but even worse, a lot of dubious mili- 
tary hardware is being justified in the name 
of arms control—bargaining chips, as they're 
called—and the public has been softened up 
for blaming it on the Russians if the talks 
fail.” 
ABM villain: A number of the Adminis- 
tration’s critics point to the decision to 
deploy the Safeguard ABM as a principal 
source of subsequent inhibitions on U.S. 
SALT policy. 

The Nixon Administration inherited an 
ABM program, the Sentinel, when it came 
into office, as well as a rising groundswell of 
opposition in Congress and the scientific 
community to the ABM concept. It was also 
faced with Army proposals for expanding 
Sentinel. 

Stone—Jeremy J. Stone, head of the Wash- 
ington office of the Federation of American 
Scientists, said that the Administration de- 
cision to go ahead with its revised version 
of Sentinel, renamed Safeguard, has vastly 
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complicated all subsequent thinking on arms 
control and strategic weapons. 

Stone said the Safeguard ABM concept has 
been very costly politically because its ra- 
tionales emphasized the vulnerability of 
Minuteman missiles. The Administration was 
emphasizing the vulnerability of one weapon, 
Minuteman, to help sell Congress on the idea 
of another, Safeguard, he said. 

Scoville—The projections of the threat to 
Minuteman that the Soviets could be capable 
of posing by the mid-1970s, which are the 
basis for Safeguard deployment, have been 
central to most subsequent SALT analysis, 
in the view of Herbert Scoville Jr., a leading 
critic of Administration strategic weapons 
policy and a former assistant director for 
science and technology for ACDA. Scoville 
left ACDA in the early months of the Nixon 
Administration. 

Scoville said that many of the arguments 
offered by the Administration in explanation 
of strategic weapons policies are familiar to 
long-time participants in strategic weapons 
debates and represent the “predominance of 
Johnny Foster’s shop.” 

Blitz: Scoville said that Foster and other 
weapons experts viewing strategic weapons 
“as essentially a series of technical problems 
to be solved” prevailed in the early months 
of the Administration debates because they 
used strong and imaginative projections of 
weapons advances the Soviets are technically 
capable of making. 

These projections of a possible Soviet 
threat were derived in part from new intelli- 
gence about Soviet SS-9 deployments and 
multiple warhead testing. 

According to Scoville, “The basic problem 
with new intelligence is that it is easy to 
have differing points of view about what it 
implies. One can construct quite plausible, 
highly technical interpretations and, even 
inadvertently, overwhelm people for whom 
the intelligence and the arguments are 
somewhat new.” 

Scoville thinks that technical assessments 
are getting a much more skeptical look in 
Administration debates now. 

Effects: One former ACDA official says that 
the assigned role of the Verification Panel 
and the pressures that led to its formation— 
dissatisfaction with the earlier treatment of 
verification problems and the possible dan- 
gers from Soviet cheating—have served to 
reinforce the technological, “worst case” ap- 
proach to strategic arms problems at the ex- 
pense of other, softer arguments. 

“On the one side there is given a strong, 
not totally unrealistic technical argument 
emphasizing what they (the Soviets) could 
do if they wanted. On the other is the argu- 
ment, perhaps in equally technical terms, 
which says, ‘well, maybe it is possible, but it 
is highly improbable,*” he said. “The cur- 
rent system seems to me to favor the first 
way of thinking.” 

NSC officials say that projections of what 
the Soviets are technically capable of doing 
within a given time frame have to be the 
primary basis for prudent policy making. 

The President's Feb. 25 foreign policy mes- 
sage Says the existing military balance “does 
not permit us to judge the significance of 
Soviet actions only by what they say—or even 
what we believe—are their intentions. We 
must measure their actions, at least in part, 
against their capabilities.” 

Yardstick—The principal measuring rod 
for interpreting intelligence about Soviet 
weapons is what is known, for example, about 
missile accuracy or silo hardness, from U.S. 
experience. 

This is the argument frequently used by 
Foster and other Pentagon officials to bol- 
ster their case for continued heavy expendi- 
tures in weapons research and development. 

Rebuttal—Scoville and others, including 
Herbert York, former director of defense 
research and engineering (1958-61), and self- 
described longtime “participant in the arms 
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race” now turned opponent of Safeguard, 
say that measuring Soviet capability by U.S. 
experience can create a self-contained action=- 
reaction cycle within U.S. weapons develop- 
ment, which may bear only indirectly on 
actual Soviet progress and contributes to a 
self-generated arms race. 

One former top Pentagon analyst notes 
that the NSC interdepartmental committee 
system “probably serves the President well 
to the extent that it makes sure that every- 
one is arguing about the same things.” 

“But in strategic issues, it’s very dangerous 
if the interdepartmental coordination seryes 
to give all arguments a kind of artificial 
equality,” he adds. 

“This is particularly important in arms 
control issues because some of the crucial 
variables are not really susceptible to qualita- 
tive analysis or even perhaps to fully arti- 
culate expression on paper. 

Scoville says that this is a basic danger 
deriving from the rise of “worst case” tech- 
nical analysis to the position of primacy in 
arms-control policy making. 

“What's needed is a President with the in- 
clination to challenge all the technical gob- 
bledygook and say ‘Well, why is that im- 
portant?” Scoville said. Limited options: 
Several factors have joined, in the view of 
some critics of Administration policies, to 
produce an overly cautious, limited view of 
the choices available on strategic weapons 
questions. 

One former Pentagon systems analyst says 
that the original ABM decision was made on 
the basis of options and arguments that 
really left little choice. 

The inherited Sentinel system was already 
well along, with production engineering al- 
ready under way and 7,300 employees of 
prime and first level subcontractors already 
working. In addition, nearly $6 billion had 
already been spent since 1958 on developing 
ABM technology and the Army was wholly 
committed. These factors and the strong 
arguments demonstrating the potential So- 
viet threat made killing ABM an unlikely 
choice. 

The choice of expanding Sentinel was chal- 
lenged as a destabilizing move in the strate- 
gic weapons balance and as being too 
expensive. 

Support of the basic Safeguard concept, 
primarily the work of Foster, was widespread. 

Other ABM concepts, such as the Hard- 
site concept of strong silo defenses, were not 
offered as short-range options. 

The President’s foreign policy message, in 
discussing the broad alternatives studied for 
NATO deterrence, presents a similar limited 
set of choices: “reliance on conventional 
forces alone; early response with nuclear 
weapons; a flexible strategy that does not 
preclude or force either kind of response.” 

The Pentagon and the NSC analysis struc- 

ture have been directed to study the means 
of implementing the third choice. 
Choices known: NSC officials say that the 
system serves the President well. They em- 
phasize that the President has a strong per- 
sonal interest in strategic weapons issues. 

“The President gets detailed papers on 
these issues,” one NSC staff member said. 
“None of those one-page summaries you hear 
about in other areas.” 

One ACDA official said that Kissinger is 
a “powerful source of continuity in arms 
control debates” and that he has placed 
particular emphasis on having all sides fairly 
represented. 

A former NSC staff member who partici- 
pated in the SALT preparation process told 
National Journal, “If it turns out that the 
Administration is not taking the right ap- 
proach to SALT, it won’t be because alterna- 
tive courses weren’t known.” 


KISSINGER: MASTER STRATEGIST 


Henry A. Kissinger, 47, assistant to the 
President for national security affairs, is a 
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ul and controversial figure in the 
Nixon Administration. 

Many in Congress, the press and the public 
believe—rightly or wrongly—that he and his 
staff wield more influence in the making of 
foreign policy than the State Department or 
the Pentagon. 

Kissinger’s role has been criticized because 
his power is not balanced by accountability 
to congressional committees. He has been 
the key figure in the Administration’s revival 
of the National Security Council. 

Academic background: Kissinger estab- 
lished himself academically by elaborating a 
refinement of the balance-of-power approach 
to diplomacy. In 1957 he criticized the “mas- 
sive retaliation” doctrine of the Eisenhower 
Administration, and argued instead for 
developing a flexible capability to fight 
limited nuclear or conventional wars. 

Kissinger taught at Harvard University 
from the time he received his doctorate in 
1954 until December 1968 when he was 
designated as Mr. Nixon’s national security 
adviser. (In January 1971 he resigned from 
the Harvard faculty to remain at the White 
House.) 

Consultant: While at Harvard, he held 
advisory positions in the foreign policy estab- 
lishment, including posts with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (1956-60), and the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency (1961-68). He 
advised Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson in a personal capacity. He also 
directed foreign policy studies for the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Pund and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He was foreign policy 
adviser to Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York during his unsuccessful campaign for 
the Republican Presidential nomination in 
1968. 

Kissinger is the author of three books on 
U.S. foreign policy and defense strategy. 


Nrxon Goats: STRENGTH AND STABILITY 


President Nixon spelled out the Adminis- 
tration’s approach to strategic forces plan- 
ning in his Feb. 25 foreign policy message. 

Mr. Nixon said that while he is committed 
to keeping strategic forces strong, “I am 
equally committed to seeking a stable stra- 
tegic relationship with the Soviet Union 
through negotiations.” 

He added: “There is no inconsistency be- 
tween these goals; they are in fact 
complementary.” 

World view: The President's message re- 
peatedly reaffirms the U.S. commitment to 
act as peacekeeper in a world where the 
United States and the Soviet Union, as the 
two most powerful nations, “conduct global 
policies that bring their interests into con- 
tention across a broad range of issues.” 

Linkage—The President emphasized in a 
number of contexts that the basic aim of 
U.S. policy is to demonstrate to the Soviets 
that they should not be tempted into “bolder 
challenges” as their strategic power ap- 
proaches parity with that of the United 
States, 

The President cited the Soviet Union's 
policy in the Middle East and its naval exer- 
cises in the Caribbean as examples of policies 
and actions that, in his view; may stem from 
a Soviet “failure to appreciate the risks and 
consequences of probing for advantages or 
testing the limits of toleration.” 

Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, carried this argument 
a step further in March 10 testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

“We will pay a very high price in the effec- 
tiveness of our diplomacy if we permit the 
Soviet Union to achieve a clearly evident 
strategic superiority, even were that supe- 
riority to have no practical effect on the out- 
come of an all-out nuclear exchange,” Moorer 
said. 

Carrot and stick—In the President's esti- 
mate, U.S. and Soviet strategic forces have 
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reached a level of rough parity that affords 
a basis for structuring a stable balance of 
power between the two superpowers. 

The President’s message held out the 
promise of accommodation through SALT 
and other negotiations—on Berlin, force 
reductions in Europe and mutual efforts to 
reach stability in the Middle East. At the 
same time, U.S. policy embraces a steady 
buildup of new weapons. 

Most of the major research and develop- 
ment programs in the new Pentagon budget 
would receive substantial increases in pro- 
posed funding for fiscal 1972. Pentagon wit- 
nesses at several congressional hearings 
argued last year that spending on Safeguard 
ABM, the B-1 bomber, the Navy's new bal- 
listic missile submarine and deployment of 
multiple independently targetable reentry 
vehicle (MIRV) warheads on the Minute- 
man and Poseidon missiles all give added 
credibility to the President’s foreign policy 
efforts. (For a summary of the fiscal 1972 
defense, budget, see No. 6, p. 290.) 

The threat: The Administration is confi- 
dent that U.S. forces are designed to conform 
to the nation’s policy of nuclear stability. 
This confidence is coupled with doubts about 
Soviet intentions. 

“Soviet deployments make us uncertain 
whether the USSR has made a similar na- 
tional commitment to strategic equilibrium,” 
the President said in his foreign policy 
message. “By any standard, we believe the 
number of Soviet strategic forces now ex- 
ceeds the level needed for deterrence.” 

Flexible response: Defense planners fear 
that a strengthening of Soviet strategic 
forces will weaken any deterrent effect that 
U.S. strategic forces have on Soviet military 
moves that might trigger a nuclear exchange. 

This link between strategic forces and 
possible Soviet boldness is of particular con- 
cern in North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
planning, where ensuring the credibility of 
the U.S. pledge of its strategic forces has 
been a central problem since NATO was 
formed. 

President Kennedy in 1961 had character- 
ized the situation as a “choice between 
humiliation and all-out nuclear action.” 

Similarly, Mr. Nixon said in his message: 
“No NATO leader should be left with the 
choice between capitulation and immediate 
resort to general nuclear war.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF U.S, SALT POSITION 


The U.S. negotiating position at the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks is the product 
of lengthy deliberations that have gone 
through several phases since the Nixon Ad- 
ministration began. 

Groundwork: The SALT talks were slated 
to begin in August 1968, during the Johnson 
Administration. But they were postponed 
when the Soviets invaded Czechoslovakia a 
few days before the scheduled opening ses- 
sion. (For details of events leading to SALT, 
see Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 136.) 

A U.S. position calling for a ban on ABM 
systems had been prepared by an ad hoc 
group in the Office of the Defense Secretary. 
According to a former Defense Department 
systems analyst, who declined to be quoted 
by name, there was little interdepartmental 
coordination or special analysis of that orig- 
inal proposal. 

Internal Pentagon disagreement over the 
Administration's decision in 1967 to proceed 
with an ABM, the Army’s Sentinel system, 
was the impetus for an ABM ban. 

Nixon reassessment: At the start of the 
Nixon Administration a wide-ranging reas- 
sessment of U.S. policy was initiated. The 
SALT talks were delayed further. 

An early National Security Strategy Mem- 
orandum directed the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to study SALT options. 
A group was then set up, headed by Philip 
J. Farley, ACDA deputy director. 
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The ACDA study produced four possible 
combinations of limitations on offensive and 
defensive weapons, and presented arguments 
about the risks and benefits of each. 

The President gave the go-ahead in June 
1969 for U.S. participation in the talks, 
which began the following November. 

Verification Panel: Henry A. Kissinger, 
assistant to the President for national se- 
curity affairs, organized a Verification Panel 
in the early summer of 1969 to prepare for 
the upcoming talks and to study arms con- 
trol issues on an interdepartmental basis. 

Laurence E. Lynn Jr., formerly with the 
Pentagon Office of Systems Analysis, directed 
Verification Panel analysis as chairman of 
the Verification Panel Working Group. 

Lynn’s principal deputy as coordinator of 
working level analysis was Walter B. Slo- 
combe. Slocombe and his assistant, R. James 
Woolsey, were both alumni of Pentagon 
systems analysis. 

Analysis—The National Security Council 
directed a thorough study of SALT options 
by the Verification Panel, focusing on a de- 
tailed technical assessment of the problems 
of verifying compliance with each of a num- 
ber of possible agreements. Special attention 
was directed to “lead time” problems—as- 
sessing what threats might be posed to the 
U.S. deterrent from the lag in time between 
the discovery of cheating by the Soviets and 
the deployment of a U.S. response. 

Various ways of limiting each of the cate- 
gories of strategic weapons—bombers, land- 
based missiles, sea-based missiles and 
defensive systems—were studied in light of 
the NSC directive. 

Post-talk studies—Studies by the Verifica- 
tion Panel were the basis for initial probing 
and preliminary discussions with the Soviets 
at the first round of SALT talks at Helsinki 
in November 1969. 

After the Helsinki round and throughout 
the winter of 1970, the Verification Panel sys- 
tem inaugurated so-called “Task Y” studies 
of specific arms control options, based in 
part on an assessment of Soviet views gained 
at the first talks, 

Twelve major studies of arms control prob- 
lems were made. Specific questions were 
studied in a number of ad hoc interagency 
groups. 

Several technical studies, concerning in 
particular the “leadtime” question, were 
farmed out to Pentagon offices. The process 
was coordinated by a SALT backup group 
composed of officials from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Defense Research and Engineering, 
Systems Analysis and other offices. They were 
supported by analysts from the Rand Corp. 
and other research firms. 

The analyses were subjected to challenge 
where disagreements arose over interpreta- 
tions of Soviet capabilities, the difficulties of 
detection, the probability of cheating and a 
number of other issues. 

“Building blocks”—Seven different pack- 
ages with variations of possible combinations 
of offensive and defensive weapons were 
readied for the second round of the talks, 
which began in Vienna in April 1970. The 
arguments within the Administration on the 
risks and benefits of each of the options 
were summarized, further refined in sessions 
of the Vertification Panel itself and passed 
up to the NSC. 

These options, called “building blocks,” 
give flexibility and coherence to U.S. posi- 
tions at SALT, since, in the Administration 
view, they can be combined or reordered in 
different clusters or combinations to give 
alternative proposals, with the risks and 
benefits of each worked out beforehand. 

This allows quick response to Soviet moves 
at SALT because substantive elements of 
policy have already been worked out within 
the Administration. It also minimizes bu- 
reaucratic jockeying over each new point as 
the negotiations progress. 
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Lynn, Slocombe roles: NSC officials, past 
and present, credit Lynn and Slocombe with 
major roles in pushing through the kinds 
of studies wanted by er. 

“They kept the working level people do- 
ing good analysis,” one former NSC staff 
member said. “They ensured that there was 
no falling off into rhetoric and, probably 
most important, they made sure all sides 
were treated fairly.” 

The studies were drawn together in a 
“some believe, others believe” format, ac- 
cording to one participant in the process. 
Many of the longer studies were 
for the Verification Panel. The whole was 
refined into a series of options for the NSC 
and the President. The resulting options 
remain the basis for U.S. policy on SALT. 

Lynn, Slocombe and Woolsey all have left 
the NSC. Lynn, who is on the faculty of 
the Stanford Graduate School of Business, 
still serves as a consultant. Lynn was nomi- 
nated April 21 to be an assistant HEW 
secretary. 


Parr II 


DEFENSE REPoRT/Stow Pace or SALT Neso- 
TIATIONS PROMPTS PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 
IN U.S. POSITION 


(By Samuel C. Orr) 


The Nixon Administration is under increas- 
ing pressure to shift its basic negotiating 
position at the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks with the Soviet Union. 

With the nuclear arms race showing little 
sign of abatement, several Democratic Sena- 
tors have joined influential scientists in 
suggesting that the United States be more 
conciliatory toward an ABMs-only agreement 
proposed at SALT by the Soviets. 

Under the Senators’ proposals, an ABM 
agreement would be tied to a freeze on of- 
fensive weapons while the talks continue. 
The Administration has been adamant that 
any agreement must cover both offensive and 
defensive weapons systems. 

Congress generally has had little to say 
about SALT bargaining strategy, although 
two-thirds of the Senate would have to 
ratify any treaty resulting from the talks. 
The slow pace of the negotiations has spurred 
Members to seek ways of removing stumbling 
blocks to an agreement. 

SALT issues: The overriding U.S. aim since 
the talks began in November 1969 has been 
an agreement that would limit the Soviet 
Union’s powerful SS-9 missile. 

This aim and the basic U.S. negotiating 
strategy at SALT are products of an elaborate 
interdepartmental committee system estab- 
lished under the aegis of the National Se- 
curity Council. 

The system centralizes SALT issues in the 
Verification Panel, which is headed by Henry 
A. Kissinger, assistant to the President for 
national security affairs and staff director of 
the NSC. 

The Administration has used this com- 
plicated machinery to grapple with the com- 
plexities involved in negotiating arms 
control limitations. 

One of the most intricate problems 
concerns the difficulty of verifying Soviet 
compliance with any ban on the ceployment 
or testing of multiple warheads. 

The Administration has begun deploying 
@ sophisticated multiple warhead system 
(MIRV) on its land-based Minuteman and 
sea-based Poseidon missiles. 

Meanwhile, the United States has refused 
at SALT to pursue a MIRV limitation because 
of the verification difficulties involved. 

Opposition: The Administration’s SALT 
strategy is challenged—in ess and 
among the President’s critics in the scientific 
community—as exaggerating the verification 
problems, as risking the long-term advan- 
tages of an ABM agreement in trying to get 
an offensive weapons agreement that will 
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solve few problems, and as rationalizing the 
continued deployment of U.S. weapons, such 
as MIRV and ABM. 

Arms control advocates argue that an 
agreement which does not cover MIRV sys- 
tems would not be meaningful and that con- 
tinuing U.S. deployment of MIRV missiles 
may have jeopardized the chances of getting 
& ban on MIRVs at SALT. But they maintain 
that the future stability of the arms race 
requires renewed efforts to get a ban on 
MIRV weapons. 

Secrecy: By agreement with the Soviets, 
details of the negotiations are secret. But 
much of the substance has been reported in 
the press. And the President, in his Feb. 25 
foreign policy message, gave a general ac- 
count of what has happened and his inter- 
pretation of what the issues are. 

The U.S. aims and negotiating strategy 
clearly reflect the doubts about Soviet in- 
tentions that are expressed throughout the 
President’s message. 

They also reflect an acute sense of the 
threat that the SS-9 and other Soviet missiles 
might pose to the United States. 

Because of the sensitive nature of the talks, 
and the protective secrecy surrounding them, 
few of the officials involved in US. 
SALT policy would speak for attribution in 
National Journal interviews. 

NEGOTIATING STRATEGY 

The Administration’s cautious, step-by- 
step approach to SALT calls for continuing 
major U.S. weapons programs while positions 
incorporating basic U.S. aims are being pre- 
sented at the talks. 

Leverage: U.S. weapons programs, in par- 
ticular the Safeguard ABM, are defended by 
the President as supplying needed incentive 
for the Soviets to negotiate seriously. The 
programs have regularly been defended as 
essential bargaining chips in the overriding 
aim of negotiating a halt in the deployment 
of the Soviet SS-9 missile. 

Administration officials questioned by Na- 
tional Journal defended the bargaining chip 
notion strongly, arguing that Safeguard 
complicates the targeting problems for Soviet 
planners who might be considering a first- 
strike policy and that it signals to them that 
it will be very expensive for them to try. 

The alternative of negotiating should ap- 
pear more desirable to the Soviets, in this 
view, if the United States demonstrates its 
willingness to respond with weapons of its 
own to any continued deployment of Soviet 
weapons. 

Bargaining: Administration officials also offer 
the argument that it is simply bad negotiat- 
ing strategy to give up something unilaterally 
during a negotiation. 

Signals: The President, in his foreign policy 
message, emphasized that the United States 
has tried to signify its interest in stability in 
the strategic balance through the defensive 
intent of the new systems coming into the 
U.S. arsenal. 

Officials say the United States has no new 
offensive missile, has not expanded the num- 
ber of Minuteman sites or Polaris/Poseidon 
submarines, does not have the combinations 
of yield, accuracy and total numbers of war- 
heads—even in its MIRV (multiple indepen- 
dently targetable reentry vehicle) system—to 
launch a first strike, and has tailored the 
Safeguard ABM to emphasize its stabilizing 
effects on the arms race. 

A senior NSC staff member acknowledged, 
however, that any prudent Soviet planner 
would have to assume that the United States 
could acquire the capacity for a first strike. 

“That’s all the more incentive for him to 
negotiate, just the way we're trying to ne- 
gotiate away their first strike threat,” he 
said. 


Caution: NSC officials say another general 
view guiding U.S. bargaining at SALT is the 
need to approach the talks with caution 
and a realistic assessment, reached after pre- 
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discussions with the Soviets, of 
what kind of agreement can be expected to 
emerge. 

“You don’t start out in any negotiating 
situation by putting all your cards on the 
table,” one NSC official said. 

First things first—This has led to a nego- 
tiating strategy that emphasizes strict focus 
on achieving the minimum short-range U.S. 
aims, the principal one being a limit on the 
Soviet SS-9 missile, and leaves complicated 
secondary options until later. 

This is a principal reason offered for not 
responding to the Soviet desire to include 
in the current talks the U.S. fighter-bombers 
based in Europe and on carriers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Administration officials feel these weapons 
should be discussea in negotiations on mu- 
tual force reductions in Europe, along with 
Soviet missiles targeted on Europe. 

Other possible areas of agreement—on 
antisubmarine warfare systems, or anti- 
satellite systems—are not on the agenda, and 
the extremely complicated process of nego- 
tiating mutual reductions or controls on 
specific kinds of weapons has been given 
secondary priority in the U.S. proposal for 
@ general ceiling on all offensive weapons. 

Rejected measures—iIn addition, to main- 
tain pressure behind the basic U.S. aims, the 
Administration has rejected several interim 
measures. Consideration was given at various 
times by the Administration to moratoriums 
on all deployments of new strategic sys- 
tems, on MIRV deployments and on ABM 
deployments, pending the outcome of the 
formal talks, 


ARMS CONTROL OPTIONS 


The Administration studied during prepa- 
rations for SALT—and has reconsidered at 
various times since—a wide range of 
approaches to controlling strategic weapons. 

Offensive and defensive weapons each pre- 
sent different sets of problems, and the 
problems are complicated by the numerous 
possible combinations of different approaches 
to limiting offensive or defensive weapons. 

Actual negotiations are made more dif- 
ficult by the basic assumption in arms con- 
trol discussions that no agreement is viable 
unless compliance with its terms can be 
verified by both sides independently. 
Disparities: The differences in the strategic 
forces of the United States and the Soviet 
Union further complicate negotiations. 

The United States has many more bombers 
and ballistic missile submarines. The Soviets 
have deployed larger numbers of ICBMs 
and the large SS-9 missile, for which the 
United States has no counterpart. The 
Soviets have a limited ABM system around 
Moscow, while the United States is just 
starting deployment of the Safeguard system. 

The U.S. lead in every significant area of 
strategic weapons technology—missile ac- 
curacy, reliability and retargetability; mul- 
tiple warheads; solid-fueled rockets, and a 
wide variety of advances in penetration aids 
for bombers and missiles—further compli- 
cates negotiations. 

The Administration’s pre-SALT analysis 
produced several alternative approaches to 
SALT, joining combinations of offensive and 
defensive limits, with each containing a num- 
ber of variables in certain details. 

Gross ceiling: Limiting offensive weapons 
presents problems both in agreeing on the 
form of the limitations and in satisfying 
strong concerns about the possibility of un- 
detected cheating, a particular worry for the 
Pentagon. 

One approach to offensive limits is to settle 
on the number of delivery vehicles—missiles 
and bombers—each side will be allowed to 
have, without setting limits on each cate- 
gory of weapons. 

Within this gross ceiling, bombers, for 
example, could be replaced by missiles, or 
land-based systems, by ballistic missile sub- 
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marınes. Also, old weapons could be replaced 
by newer ones. 

Negotiating a gross ceiling is considered 
relatively easy, once both sides are agreed 
on what weapons on each side constitute 
strategic weapons. But setting a ceiling 
leaves a number of problems unsolved. 

Improvements in existing systems, in par- 
ticular, the addition of MIRV warheads of 
increasing accuracy, would be permitted. Re- 
placing old systems with more advanced ones 
would continue. 

Pressure for ways to preserve land-based 
systems in the face of increasingly accurate 
MIRV warheads could result in expensive ef- 
forts to “super-harden” missile silos or deploy 
mobile ICBMs, which make accurate verifica- 
tion of the agreement difficult. 

Categorical ceilings, Another approach to 
limiting offensive weapons is to negotiate a 
ceiling for each category of weapons— 
ICBMs, bombers and submarines—with no 
allowances for changing the mix. 

The asymmetries between U.S. and Soviet 
forces complicate this kind of approach. One 
suggestion under the approach is to allow the 
Soviets to build an agreed-upon number of 
additional missile submarines, while the 
United States agrees to eliminate some of its 
bombers. 

In another variation, large missiles such as 
the SS-9 would be distinguished from smaller 
missiles, like the Minuteman and the SS-11, 
with ceilings for each. 

The categorical approach helps avoid the 
problems of large numbers of more effective 
new weapons being substituted for obsoles- 
cent weapons, missile for bombers, for ex- 
ample. But qualitative improvements such as 
MIRV would still be allowed, as well as new 
generation improvements in existing systems. 
Freezes: Another approach to limiting offen- 
sive weapons would be an agreement by both 
sides to freeze the stocks of strategic weapons 
at existing levels. 

The freeze might either permit or restrict 
improvements to existing systems—such as 
adding MIRV. These improvements are diffi- 
cult to detect in any case. 

The differences between U.S. and Soviet 
arsenals make negotiating a permanent freeze 
difficult, and there is strong Pentagon opposi- 
tion to halting the U.S. MIRV programs. 
Allowance would have to be made for the 
Soviet submarine program, and the United 
States would have to accept the Soviet lead in 
land-based missiles. 

Short-term freezes on deployments or on 
deployment and testing of new systems have 
been proposed several times over the last two 
years, generally with the freeze tied to achiev- 
ing formal agreement in further negotiations. 
ABM limits: The feasibility of any limits on 
offensive weapons requires a complementary 
defensive ABM agreement in the long run. 

Without ABM limits, controls on offensive 
weapons, whether ceiling or freeze, could give 
impetus to efforts to expand or upgrade ABM 
systems. In the end, this could upset the 
strategic balance by eroding the effectiveness 
of offensive missiles, 

In addition, a ABM agreement would re- 
move the primary potential threat to the 
effectiveness of each country’s submarine- 
based missiles, an increasingly important goal 
as missile accuracy makes land-based systems 
more vulnerable. 

MIRV complications: Highly accurate mul- 
tiple warheads are within technical reach of 
each side. Current argument centers mainly 
on how soon both sides can have warheads 
capable of knocking out land-based missiles 
in their silos with a high degree of effective- 
ness, regardless of efforts at further harden- 
ing the silos, 

Soviet missiles—U.S. planning had been 
based since early 1969 on the estimate that 
the Soviets could have the capacity by the 
mid-1970s to knock out 95 percent of U.S. 
Minuteman missiles. 
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This projection of Soviet capabilities as- 
sumed 420 SS-9 missiles, each carrying three 
highly accurate warheads. It was based on 
Soviet testing of multiple warheads ob- 
served by U.S. intelligence and the extrapo- 
lation of the rate of SS-9 deployments since 
1965. 

The Pentagon announced a slow-down in 
deployments of SS-9 missiles last December. 
Persistent press reports over the past year, 
never confirmed by the Pentagon, have stated 
that no new starts on SS—9 missile silos were 
discovered between August 1969 and July 
1970. The Pentagon estimate of the number 
of SS-9s deployed or under construction has 
fluctuated between 275 and 300. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D—Wash., recently 
disclosed that new Soviet silos have been dis- 
covered under construction. The new silos 
are larger than those generally associated 
with the SS-9. 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird told 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation on April 21 that the new silos indi- 
cate the Soviets have launched “a new— 
and apparently extensive—ICBM construc- 
tion program.” 

A slowdown in SS-9 deployments, if not 
offset by deployment of a new missile, would 
stretch out the time period assumed for the 
original threat projections used to justify 
the Safeguard. If the Soviets do not deploy 
the projected 420 SS-9s, then more than 
three warheads per missile would be needed 
for the equivalent threat to Minuteman to 
materialize. This would further alter the 
original timetable, since no tests of more 
than three warheads have been announced. 

U.S. missiles—Each new generation of 
Minuteman missiles features improvements 
in range, payload, reliability, retargetability, 
penetration aids and other technical ad- 
vances. 

No estimates of the accuracy of the 
Minuteman are available to the public. 
Scientists on both sides of the Safeguard 
issue assumed accuracies for the Minute- 
man varying from 0.5 mile to 1.5 miles. One- 
quarter mile is the assumed acc re- 
quired for a warhead the size of those on 
the current Minuteman to have the capa- 
bility to knock out a hardened silo. The 
smaller warheads of the Minuteman IT 
would have to have somewhat greater ac- 
curacy. 

Administration officials from the President 
down are firm in stating that the United 
States does not have—and has no plans to 
seek—a hard-target capability. 

No serious effort has been made at SALT 
to halt MIRV developments. 

SALT POSITIONS 

The Administration’s formal proposal at 
SALT, put forward at the second round of 
the talks last summer, combined ceilings on 
offensive systems with a full or partial ban 
on ABMs. 

The link between offensive and defensive 
limits has remained basic to the U.S. posi- 
tion. In his foreign policy message the Presi- 
dent said, “To limit only one side of the 
offense-defense equation would rechannel the 
arms competition rather than effectively 
curtail it.” 

Elements: Within the broad U.S. position 
are a number of detailed provisions defining 
more fully what would be covered. 

The substitution of one type of system for 
another within the over-all ceiling would be 
permitted, with the exception of increases in 
the numbers of large missiles, such as the 
Soviet SS-9. 

Improvements, introduction of new sys- 
tems, MIRV warheads and other qualitative 
changes would be allowed. 

ABM systems would be eliminated or lim- 
ited to an agreed number of launchers 
around each nation’s mational command 
center—Moscow and Washington. 

According to press reports, the Soviets 
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agreed generally at SALT to the limited Mos- 
cow and Washington ABM systems. There is 
continuing discussion of the specific details 
on numbers and types of radars to be allowed 
and of a U.S. proposal to substitute an ABM 
system protecting a Minuteman base instead 
of Washington. 

Definitions: There has been basic disagree- 
ment throughout the talks over what consti- 
tutes a strategic weapon. The Soviets have 
insisted on including the U.S. “forward based 

” (carrier-based and land-based U.S. 
fighter-bombers in Europe), many of which 
are capable of reaching the Soviet Union. 

Options deferred: In choosing to seek a 
ceiling on offensive systems rather than a 
freeze, whether permanent or with a time 
limit, the Administration has accepted the 
view, strongly held in the Pentagon, that 
verification of a freeze is not feasible. Ofi- 
cials also note that differences between U.S. 
and Soviet forces make even 2 short-term 
freeze difficult to negotiate. 

The NSC on several occasions considered 
other options that would have relaxed the 
Administration’s insistence on trying to get 
limits on both offensive and defensive sys- 
tems in the initial agreement. 

One approach suggested reaching a formal 
agreement on ABM limits, but making the 
agreement conditional on reaching a later 
agreement on offensive systems within an 
agreed time limit. 

Another proposal suggested coupling an 
ABM agreement with a mutual freeze on 
new deployments of offensive weapons, both 
conditional on later formal agreement on 
offensive limits. 

A particular variation of this approach was 
pushed by Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency Officials last June during Administra- 
tion deliberations over its formal proposal, 

The ACDA plan called for arranging 
simultaneous U.S. and Soviet announce- 
ments halting SS-9 and Safeguard deploy- 
ments, pending progress in the talks. 

Verification issues: The difficulty of verify- 
ing compliance with agreed limits and the 
dangers of clandestine cheating by the 
Soviets are the reasons offered by the Admin- 
istration for not pursuing MIRV limits at 
SALT and for insisting on elaboration of the 
technical details of ABM limits. 

These verification issues are at the core of 
disagreements within the Administration and 
of outside criticism of Administration 
proposals. 

It was established early in the Verification 
Panel analysis that there is no feasible way 
to verify a ban on MIRV warheads once test- 
ing has been completed. 

Satellites cannot photograph inside missile 
Silos. On-site inspection could be circum- 
vented by switching warheads—even if both 
sides departed from the past opposition to 
on-site inspection that has hampered every 
previous arms negotiation. 

There has been, moreover, a continuing 
disagreement within the Administration over 
the technical feasibility of distinguishing 
MIRV tests from other kinds of ballistic mis- 
sile tests. 

The U.S. decision to insist on onsite inspec- 
tion of any MIRV ban reflected the view that 
an agreement forbidding multiple warhead 
tests could not be adequately verified, 

In the meantime, the United States com- 
pleted testing on its MIRVs and began de- 
ployment as the second round of the talks 
were in progress. 

John S. Foster Jr., director of defense 
research and engineering, argued during 
congressional hearings in 1969 that disagree- 
ment within the “intelligence community” 
over whether the Soviets were testing MIRVs 
or warheads that were not independently 
targetable was itself a demonstration that a 
MIRV test ban could not be verified with 
confidence. 


Scientists working on U.S, multiple war- 
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heads claimed full confidence that they could 
design MIRV tests indistinguishable from 
single warhead tests, so it would have to be 
assumed that the Soviets could do it, too. 

Soviet ABM: Soviet deployment of a line 
of defense missile and attendant radars— 
the so-called Tallinn line—in the late 1960s 
was first interpreted as the beginning of 4 na- 
tionwide area defense ABM system. After 
lengthy dispute, the intelligence community 
assessment, affirmed by Laird in his 1969 
statement to Congress, is that the system 
is an advanced bomber defense. 

However, Foster and other defense experts 
continue to advise that the Tallinn system— 
along with the extensive Soviet radar net- 
work, the ABM system around Moscow, con- 
tinuing Soviet testing of ABM missiles and 
the large number of surface-to-air missiles 
deployed around the Soviet Union for bomb- 
er defenses—gives the Soviets the potential 
for secretly upgrading these elements into an 
ABM system. 

The U.S. SALT proposal spells out clearly 
what changes in the Soviet systems, par- 
ticularly radars, would be considered a vio- 
lation of the ABM limits. 

COMPARISON OF U.S. AND Soviet STRATEGIC 
FORCES 


Efforts by the United States and the Soviet 
Union tó reach an arms control agreement at 
the SALT talks in Vienna are made more 
difficult by the differences in composition and 
numbers of the strategic forces of the two 
nations. 

The differences have led to disagreement 
over whether the strategic balance is tipped 
in favor of the United States or the Soviet 
Union. 

While there has been little dispute that 
the United States has been ahead in most 
respects, Administration leaders have been 
saying recently that the Soviets have nar- 
rowed the gap and even may have gained 
strategic superiority. On the other hand, 
some advocates of arms control say that the 
Administration is being excessively pessi- 
mistic to help justify heavier spending on 
U.S. weapons systems. 

The table below compares the U.S. and 
Soviet strategic weapons being discussed at 
the SALT talks, based on what is known 
about the existing and planned weapons 
systems. 

The United States has a substantial lead 
in the number of solid-fuel missiles and has 
begun a planned program to increase several- 
fold its number of nuclear warheads. 

The Soviets continue to rely mostly on 
large liquid-fuel missiles and are slowly in- 
creasing their numbers of solid-fuel missiles. 

Several elements of the arms race that 
have figured in the talks are not included in 
the table. One of the most important is the 
U.S. tactical aircraft force maintained in 
Europe and the Mediterranean. These air- 
craft, numbering about 500, could deliver 
nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union. 
Similarly, Soviet medium range ballistic mis- 
siles targeted on Europe have been excluded, 
as have the antiballistic missile (ABM) sys- 
tems of both countries. 

U.S. and Soviet negotiators have been un- 
able to agree on whether the U.S. fighter- 
bombers in Europe and the Soviet missiles 
targeted on Europe should be classed as stra- 
tegic weapons and thus placed on the bar- 
gaining table at Vienna. 

Sources for the information in the table 
included the annual posture statements of 
the Secretary of Defense, testimony by de- 
fense officials before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and other congressional 
panels and the annual publications of Jane's 
Yearbooks and the Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 

Authorities frequently differ on the r: 
and megatonnage of various missiles. Where 
sizeable divergences exist, the table presents 
a range of estimates. 
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UNITED STATES 
Land-based ICBMs, solid-fueled 
(Deployed) 

Minuteman III (LGM-30G): The number 
of deployed Minuteman III ICBMs is slated 
to reach an objective of 550 by 1976. Deploy- 
ment with MIRV (multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicles) began in June 
1970, Minuteman III has improved targeting, 
range, accuracy; its silos are being super- 
hardened. 

Number: 50, Range: 8,000-+-. 

First operational: 1970, Warheads: three 
(MIRV): 200 KT. 

Minuteman II (LGM-30F): The Minute- 
man II is the principal component of U.S. 
strategic forces. Fifty of them apparently 
will be replaced by Minuteman III. Range, 
accuracy, targeting are all improved over 
Minuteman I. 

Number: 500, Range: 7,000+-. 

First operational: 1966, Warheads: one; 
about 2 MT. 

Minuteman I (LGM-30B): All are being 
replaced by Minuteman III at rate of about 
100 per year. An earlier version has been 
phased out. 

Number: 450, Range 6,300. 

First operational: 1962, Warhead: one; 1 
to 2 MT. 


(In research and development) 


An advanced ICBM for launch from hard- 
ened silos deep underground is in early de- 
velopment. Annual funding is about $10 
million, for preliminary studies only. The Air 
Force is continuing work on advanced re- 
entry systems under the Advanced Ballistic 
Reentry Systems (ABRES) program, funded 
at $100 million in fiscal 1971. The Air Force 
requested $87 million for fiscal 1972. The 
program is directed toward increasing the 
survivability of warheads and ensuring their 
ability to penetrate enemy air defenses. 

Land-based ICBMs, liquid-fueled 
(Deployed) 

Titan II (LGM-25C): Titan carries the 
largest payload of all U.S. missiles. Earlier 
versions have been phased out. Titan has 
been retained because of it long range, but 
is scheduled for phase-out beginning in 1973. 

Number: 54, Range: 7,250 to 9,250. 

First operational: 1962, Warheads: 
5 to 10 MT. 


(In research and development) 


The United States does not plan to develop 

new liquid-fueled ICBMs. 
Submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(Deployed) 

Poseidon C-3 (ZUGM-73A) :Initial deploy- 
ment of Poseidon C-3, with MIRV, was 
announced April 1. Poseidon C-3 doubles Po- 
laris’ payload, with improved accuracy. A 
total of 496 missiles is planned for 1976. All 
$1 of the 616-class nuclear submarines will 
be converted to carry Poseidon, with 16 mis- 
siles on each submarine. 

Number: 16, Range: 2,880. 

First operational: 1971, Warheads: 10 (av- 
erage); 50 KT. 

Polaris A-3 (UWGM-27C): The Poaris A-3 
is the principal sea-based U.S. deterrent at 
present. It features an increased range over 
A-2, improved target coverage with three 
MRV (multiple reentry vehicle) warheads. 
The system will be retained on five 608-class 
and five 598-class submarines, for a total of 
160 missiles. 

Number: 560, Range: 2,880. 

First operational: 1964, Warheads: 3 each 
(MRV); 200 KT. 

Polaris A-2 (UGM-27B): This system 
represented improved propulsion and range 
when it replaced A-1. The 608-class sub- 
marines now carrying A-2 missiles will be 
converted to A-3s; the schedule is 
undisclosed. 

Number: 80, Range: 1,750. 


one; 
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First operational: 1962, Warheads: 1 each; 
about 1 MT. 

(In research and development) 

ULMS (undersea long-range missile sys- 
tem): To counter Soviet antisubmarine 
warfare efforts, ULMS would replace Poseidon 
by the early 1980s. Each ship might carry 24 
missiles. 

Number: not determined, Range: Around 
5,000. 

Operational: About 1980, Warheads: 
(MIRV); size is unknown; likely to be com- 
parable to Poseidon. 

Strategic bombers 
(Deployed) 

B-52 G/H (Stratofortress): These are 
equipped with Hound Dog missiles (range 
up to 700 miles) and Quail decoy missiles. 
The bombers are undergoing modifications to 
carry 20 SRAM (short-range attack missiles), 
which are now in production (range up to 
100 miles). The B-52 G/H could carry SCAD 
(subsonic cruise armed decoys), which is in 
an early development phase. The bomber’s 
power plant consists of eight turbofans. 

Number: 255, Payload: 4 to 6 H-bombs. 

First operational: 1958-61, Range: 12,500 
(maximum). 

B-52 C through F: Some are deployed in 
Southeast Asia; others are in active storage. 
All are scheduled for replacement by the 
FB-111 and the B-1. The power plant is eight 
turbofans. 

Number: 200 to 250, Payload: 4 to 6 
H-bombs, 

First operational: 
(maximum). 

FB-111: These are planned as interim 
replacements for B-52 C-F bombers until 
the B-1 becomes operational. The originally 
planned force of 263 FB-11is has been cut 
back sharply. This aircraft can carry six 
SRAM missiles. The power plant is two 
turbofans, 

Number 76, Payload: 2 to 4 H-bombs. 

First operational: 1970, Range: 3,800 
(maximum). 

(In research and development) 


B-1 (advanced manned strategic aircraft) : 
This proposed bomber is under full-scale 
development to replace the B-52 G/H series. 
It would carry SRAM and SCAD missiles, 
and possibly other defensive missiles. 

Number: 200 to 250. 

Operational: Late 1970s. 

SOVIET UNION 
Land-based ICBMs, solid-fueled 
(Deployed) 

SS-13 (Savage): This is the newest Soviet 
missile, first displayed in 1965. The Defense 
Department confirms that fewer than 50 
have been deployed in four years. Range esti- 
mates vary. The SS—13 is not rated accurate 
enough for use in counterforce strikes against 
U.S. missiles. 

Number: Under 50, Range: 2,000 to 6,200. 

First operational: 1968, Warheads: one; 
1 MT (estimated). 

(In research and development) 

A variation of the SS-13, developed as an 
intermediate range missile (2,500 miles), was 
displayed in 1967, U.S. speculation about a 
new solid-fuel missile center on Soviet con- 
struction of large new silos; however, no U.S, 
observation of test flights has been an- 
nounced to date. 

Land-based ICBMs, liquid-fueled 
(Deployed) 

SS-11: The fuel of this ICBM is storable 
liquid. The United States does not rate the 
SS-11 as a counterforce threat. Some are be- 
lieved targeted on Western Europe. The de- 
ployment rate is slowing, according to the 
Defense Department. 

Number: More than 900, Range: 6,500. 

First operational: 1966, Warheads: one; 1 
to 2 MT. 


1955, Range: 11,500 
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SS-9 (Scarp): This missile is the basis of 
U.S. fears of Soviet first-strike capability. 
Authorities differ on whether its propellant is 
storable. U.S. officials have equated it with an 
improved U.S. Titan II. The SS-9 deployment 
rate decreased in 1970, as in 1968. When 
equipped with MIRV, this missile could carry 
three five-megaton warheads or up to eight- 
een smaller warheads. 

Number 290 to 300, Range: 7,500 to 9,000. 

First operational: 1965, Warheads: one; 
12 to 25 MT. 

SS-7 (Saddler), SS-8 (Sasin): This is the 
oldest group of Soviet ICBMs; their deploy- 
ment remains essentially unchanged from 
1965. Some are not deployed in underground 
silos. 

Number: About 200, Range: 6,900. 

First operational: 1961? 

(SS-7); 1962 (SS-8), Warhead: one; 5 MT. 


(In research and development) 


Multiple reentry vehicles have been tested 
on the SS-9 since August 1968; the Defense 
Department has not claimed thus far that So- 
viets have tested an actual MIRV. Soviets 
have tested since 1965 a depressed trajectory 
ICBM or a fractional orbital bombardment 
system (FOBS), either of which would com- 
plicate U.S. defenses; but neither would be 
effective in a first strike, according to defense 
officials. 

Submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(Deployed) 

SSN-6: These are deployed aboard seven- 
teen Y-class nuclear submarines, each with 
16 launching tubes. The Soviets are produc- 
ing seven to eight submarines a year, The 
fuel of the SSN-6 is solid or storable liquid. 

Number: 272, Range: 1,200 to 1,500. 

First operational: 1968, Warheads: 
each; 1 MT. 

SSN-5 (Serb): This missile is deployed 
aboard 25 G-class diesel submarines and 10 
H-class nuclear submarines, all having three 
launching tubes each. Some of these sub- 
marines, however, are believed to carry the 
SSN-4 Sark, which has a range of about 350 
miles and requires surface launch. Authori- 
ties differ on the type of fuel used by the 
Serb. 

Number: About 75, Range: 750. 

First operational: 1964, Warheads: 
each; 1 MT, 


(In research and development) 


The Defense Department believes that a 
new naval missile is under development. In 
making this statement previously, the de- 
partment said the missile was “probably” 
the SSN-Sawfly. It now confirms that this is 
the same missile referred to last year, but 
will not confirm that it is the Sawfly. De- 
fense officials have previously stated that the 
Sawfly, developed several years ago, will not 
fit into the Soviets’ new Y-class submarines. 
No new submarine construction has been 
announced. The range of the Sawfly Is esti- 
mated as 2,700 to 3,000 miles. 

Strategic bombers 
(Deployed) 

TU-95 (Bear): Both Bear and Bison (be- 
low) are used for maritime reconnaissance, 
in addition to their roles as bombers. One 
version of Bear carries a single Kangaroo 
missile, with a range of about 250 miles. The 
power plant consists of four turboprops. 

Number: About 100, Range: 5,200 to 7,800. 

First operational: 1956, Payload; Less than 
the U.S, B-52. 

Mya-4 (Bison): Fifty Bisons are config- 
ured as tankers, This aircraft has little or no 
missile capability. Numbers of both Bison 
and Bear are expected to continue to decline. 
The power plant is four turbojets. 

Number: About 95, Range: 3,400 to 6,000. 

First operational: 1956, Payload: Less than 
the U.S. B-52. 


one 


one 
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(In research and development) 

The Defense Department says that the So- 
viets have produced a prototype of a new 
bomber, believed to be of medium range. 
No heavy bomber is being produced. 

ET—kiloton (equivalent to 1,000 tons of 
TNT) 

MT—megaton (equivalent to 1,000,000 tons 
of TNT) 

Ranges are in statute miles. The distance 
between Moscow and the northern border of 
se continental United States is about 5,000 

es. 

Numbers of missiles are as of the end of 
1970, except in the case of the Poseidon, 
whose numbers are as of April 1. 


Crirics’ Views 


Critics question the Administration ap- 
proach to SALT across the board, from 
broad negotiating strategy to the basic tech- 
nical assumptions on verification and the 
dangers of cheating. Herbert Scoville Jr., 
former ACDA science and technology director 
(1963-69), calls Administration strategic 
weapons policy the “worst-case analysis car- 
ried to the ultimate extreme.” 

Scoville and others say that any agreement 
that does not cover MIRV would be a license 
for a new generation of strategic weapons. 

Strategy: Jeremy J. Stone, director of the 
Federation of American Scientists, argues 
that it would be much less ambiguous nego- 
tiating strategy for the United States to hold 
back on deployment of new strategic 
weapons. 

Stone said in an interview that U.S. de- 
ployments are based on inflated estimates 
of Soviet capabilities and, if held in reserve, 
would be more likely to induce negotiations 
than to spur new Soviet weapons deploy- 
ments. 

The FAS, in a formal statement signed by 
Scoville and Herbert York, former director 
of defense research and engineering (1958- 
61), argued Nov. 2 that the U.S. proposal at 
SALT threatened to sacrifice an ABM agree- 
ment for a “sham” limitation on offensive 
weapons. 

They argue that any agreement that does 
not cover MIRVs would preserve the U.S. 
land-based deterrent only for the time it 
takes the Soviets to perfect an SS-9 MIRV 
payload capable of carrying six, eight or more 
warheads. 

They see the Soviet ABM as the only fore- 
seegble threat to the effectiveness of the U.S. 
Polaris/Poseidon submarine-launched mis- 
siles, the heart of the U.S. deterrent. The 
chance to get an ABM agreement should not 
be endangered by rigid insistence on linking 
offensive and defensive weapons, they say. 

FAS and a number of other arms control 
advocates have called for a change in SALT 
tactics. They have advocated signing an ABM 
agreement as part of a two-step process in 
which continuation of the ABM limits would 
be conditional on agreement to limit offen- 
sive systems within a given time. 

ABM upgrading: The probability of clan- 
destine upgrading of Soviet defensive systems 
to a point where they would be a forceful 
element in a Soviet first-strike plan is widely 
disputed. 

One ACDA official noted that Soviet “hen- 
house” radars, which would be a key element 
in any expanded Soviet ABM system, are 
highly vulnerable and would have to be 
protected by missiles that would be seen by 
U.S. satellites. 

Scoville says that the United States has 
been trying. `n essence, to upgrade surface- 
to-air missile systems to a viable ABM for 
15 years, with the Safeguard ABM as the 
result. Any similar Soviet effort, particularly 
one giving the high degree of confidence in 
its capability for destroying incoming war- 
heads that a first strike would demand, 
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would take many years to accomplish and 
could be detected in a number of ways, he 
says. 

MIRV verification: According to a number 
of critics, the MIRV testing issue is an ex- 
ample of Administration failure to counter- 
balance adequately the technical possibility 
of cheating against a full assessment of the 
improbability of the cheating going 
undetected. 

One former ACDA official told National 
Journal: “By now it’s probably a moot point, 
but the question for a policymaker in the 
White House, as opposed to a Pentagon plan- 
ner, ought to be whether, on the basis of 
a complete estimation of probability, it’s 
worth taking the technically possible risk 
that they'll cheat in order to get the pre- 
sumed benefits of a MIRV ban. 

“It seems obvious to me that part of the 
reason a MIRV agreement was not seriously 
attempted while it was still feasible was 
the fascination with its potential usefulness 
in a more flexible strategy.” 

Scoville says that it is probably too late 
to get a MIRV ent because of U.S. 
deployment. But, “it is extremely myopic 
from the standpoint of national security not 
to give it a try.” 

A former Pentagon analyst said: “Actually, 
the Air Force should be leading the oppo- 
sition to MIRV, in its own interest. MIRVs 
are the biggest long-range threat to our 
land-based weapons.” 

The basic argument for the feasibility of 
a ban on MIRV testing has been that for the 
Soviet MIRV to constitute the first-strike 
threat claimed for it, Soviet leaders would 
have to have full confidence in its accuracy 
and reliability. 

While it may be hard to detect MIRV sys- 
tem tests that are deliberately designed to 
disguise the system’s capability, it is im- 
probable that the extensive testing the 
Soviets would require to achieve a high- 
confidence MIRV capability could go on 
wholly undetected, arms control advocates 
argue, 

Once a test ban is agreed to, it becomes a 
risky venture even to try cheating, given 
the onus of getting caught. 

Military pressure: One former Pentagon an- 
alyst told National Journal that current Ad- 
ministration SALT policies reflect the diffi- 
culty of overcoming the inherent skepticism 
of the military toward arms control efforts. 

He said that the “almost limitless” tech- 
nical arguments against the viability of arms 
control agreements generally refiect “the ex- 
treme caution about Soviet intentions and 
capabilities inherent in the services’ plan- 
ning.” 

“You can argue that it’s the job of the 
military to plan for the worst,” he said, “but 
at some point it all has to be put into per- 
spective.” 

He said that the strong and sophisticated 
analysis and debate on strategic weapons is- 
sues within the Pentagon under former De- 
fense Secretary (1961-68) Robert S. McNa- 
mara still produced many more weapons than 
were needed at the time. 

“I don’t see any signs that the current 
system is succeeding any better,” he said. 

Scoville says that for arms control efforts 
to succeed in the face of internal pressures, 
“the President himself has to put his full 
and enthusiastic support behind the effort.” 

CONGRESS 


The highly charged congressional debates 
on Vietnam, the ABM and the Pentagon 
budget the past two years have masked a 
general quiescence in Congress on SALT since 
the talks began. 

This reflects a general feeling in Congress 
that it can have only a limited or indirect 
role in trying to influence negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 

While disagreeing with many aspects of the 
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President’s foreign policy, Sen. J. W. Ful- 
bright, D-Ark., has remained silent on SALT. 
The Foreign Relations Committee, which Ful- 
bright heads, would have to pass on any 
treaty arising from the SALT talks. 

Support: Leaders of the committees dealing 
with Pentagon programs support the policy 
of continuing U.S. weapons development 
while the talks are in progress, even though 
some question the approach. 

Allen J. Ellender, D-La., chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and its 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, said 
in an interview that the Administration 
policies are “the same old story.” 

“We talk peace and we prepare for war,” 
he said. “You just can’t get an arms agree- 
ment trying to negotiate from strength, The 
Russians aren’t going to sign an agreement 
while they’re weaker, and neither would 
we." 

Yet Ellender feels that the President 
should be supported. “He’s the commander- 
in-chief, and the people are more likely to 
follow him than Congress on national se- 
curity questions,” the Senator said. 

Rep. F. Edward Hebert, D-La., chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, said 
in an interview that he would not approve 
of delaying U.S. weapons programs for SALT. 
“I don’t get any great comfort out of con- 
ferences with the Russians,” he said. 

Proposals: A number of Democratic Sena- 
tors have proposed ways to break the dead- 
lock at the SALT talks. 

The Democratic Policy Council proposed 
Feb. 26 that the United States accept an 
ABM agreement that is expressly conditioned 
on a freeze on offensive missiles, while the 
negotiations continue, 

Variations of this plan have subsequently 
come from Democratic Sens. Edmund S, 
Muskie of Maine, new chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee on Arms Con- 
trol; Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, and 
Stuart Symington of Missouri. 


Jackson, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee on SALT, has pro- 
posed a one-year freeze on new offensive mis- 


siles, including MIRV, while the talks 
continue. 


STRATEGIC WEAPONS ISSUES 


Laird has said that all U.S. weapons pro- 
are designed to implement a policy of 
“realistic deterrence.” 

President Nixon said early in the Adminis- 
tration that the principle guiding strategic 
weapons decisions is “sufficiency.” 

However they are described, the Adminis- 
tration’s strategic weapons policies call for 
increased funding for every major develop- 
ment program in strategic weapons and con- 
tinued deployment of U.S. multiple-warhead 
missiles and the Safeguard ABM. 

As explained in various Administration 
statements, this course puts pressure on the 
Soviets to negotiate seriously at SALT, keeps 
the President’s options open pending the 
outcome of the talks, and provides an essen- 
tial protective hedge against the projected 
threat if the talks fail completely. 

The President emphasizes that a primary 
aim of U.S. strategic weapons programs is to 
convince the Soviets that the United States 
will not allow them to gain superiority in 
strategic weapons. 

Policies are under review by the Adminis- 
tration aimed at giving the President alter- 
natives in the use of nuclear weapons other 
than all-out attack. These policies have 
underlined the importance, in the view of 
Pentagon planners, of MIRV warheads for 
U.S. weapons. 

The continued deployment of MIRV sys- 
tems and the trend of long-range planning 
within the Administration has sparked criti- 
cism of current strategic weapons policies on 
a wide range of issues. 

The greatest fear is that the SALT talks 
are being used to justify the continuation 
of weapons systems that may ultimately de- 
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stroy current chances for meaningful arms 
control agreements, 

U.S. weapons: The Pentagon’s fiscal 1972 
budget proposes increased spending for a 
long list of strategic weapons development 
programs. 

Funds also are requested to continue de- 
ploying the Minuteman ITI MIRV missile and 
the Poseidon MIRV submarine-launched 
missile. 

ABM—The Administration’s request for 
funds to continue the Safeguard ABM pro- 
gram is geared to developments at the cur- 
rent talks. 

The request is for $1.27 billion, but the 
decision on precisely how the money will be 
spent has been left open. The President 
wants authorization to spend the money 
either for initial procurement of components 
for a fourth ABM site in Wyoming or for ini- 
tial work on a site near Washington, D.C. 

The Army’s development work on an ad- 
vanced ABM concept, Hardsite, has been 
merged into the Safeguard program, and the 
funding has been increased. Hardsite envi- 
sions using large numbers of small, inexpen- 
sive radars and Sprint missiles to provide ter- 
minal defenses for the Minuteman silos. 

Foster defends the concept as a long-range 
upgrading of Safeguard’s silo defense capa- 
bility “in case the potential Soviet threat 
materializes in the late 1970s.” The Pentagon 
contends Safeguard is needed as a “platform” 
for later improvements like Hardsite. 

Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, director of the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator and a leading op- 
ponent of Safeguard, argued in congressional 
hearings in 1969 and 1970 on the ABM that 
the Administration should skip Safeguard 
and use the money to perfect the Hardsite 
concept. 

He argued forcefully that Safeguard would 
be ineffective at its primary mission—silo 
defense—if the Pentagon is correct in its 
projection of the Soviet threat. A more real- 
istic assessment of how soon the Soviets 
could achieve the projected threat, he said, 
would allow time to develop and deploy the 
more effective Hardsite concept. 

The Senate votes in 1970 on Safeguard 
were aimed at forcing the Administration 
to defer ABM deployment and conduct fur- 
ther research on the concept. (For back- 
ground on the controversy, see Vol. 2, No. 23, 
p. 1177; for votes, see Vol. 2, No. 33, p. 1791, 
and Vol. 2 No. 34, p. 1851.) 

Other programs—Other major develop- 
ment programs would receive substantial 
funding increases in the proposed fiscal 1972 
Pentagon budget. The programs, all in the 
research-and-development stage, include the 
new B-1 bomber, the Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS), new missiles 
(SRAM and SCAD) for B-52 and FB-111 
bombers, satellite reconnaissance systems 
and over-the-horizon radar for early warn- 
ing of attack, all for the Air Force; the suc- 
cessor to Polaris/Poseidon, ULMS (undersea 
long-range missile system), for the Navy; 
and a new surface-to-air missile, SAM-—D, for 
the Army. (For a report on the programs in 
the budget, see No. 4, p. 166; for a summary 
of the Pentagon budget, see No, 6, p. 290.) 

Threat: These U.S. weapons programs are 
nominally a response to estimates of Soviet 
capabilities in strategic weapons in the fore- 
seable future. 

SS-9—The chief worry is the Soviet SS-9 
missile, Every increment in its gradual de- 
ployment has been well publicized. The Pen- 
tagon has estimated that the missile's power, 
sufficient to boost a 13,500-pound payload 
into intercontinental trajectory, gives the 
missile the capability to fire warheads up to 
25 megatons at the United States. By com- 
parison, the U.S. Minuteman, according to 
most estimates, carries a warhead of about 
one megaton. 

Current estimates put the number of op- 
erational SS-9 missiles at about 280. 
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The United States has no military missile 
so powerful. The U.S. Titan II, deployed in 
limited numbers in the early 1960s—there 
are currently 54 Titans in silos—has a 5- to 
10-megaton warhead. Former Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara chose to deploy large num- 
bers of solid-fueled Minuteman missiles, 
rather than larger liquid-fueled missiles such 
as the Titan (and the Soviet SS-9), because 
the solid-fueled missiles are much less expen- 
sive to maintain and more efficient to oper- 
ate. Also, McNamara’s deterrence strategies 
called for large numbers of small warhead 
missiles rather than a few missiles with high- 
megaton warheads. 

Defense officials repeatedly stressed during 
the first two years of the Nixon Administra- 
tion that the rate of deployment of Soviet 
strategic weapons would threaten the U.S. 
deterrent if continued during the next four 
or five years. 

The power of the Soviet SS-9 missile af- 
fords the Soviets wide flexibility in mixing 
the numbers and explosive yield of warheads 
on each missile. Tests have been conducted 
since late 1968 of a payload containing three 
warheads of an estimated five megatons 
each, 

Other Soviet systems—The Soviets, accord- 
ing to Laird, have deployed “over 900" SS- 
11 missiles, which can carry warheads about 
the size of the Minuteman, and about 45 
SS-13 solid-fueled missiles. About 200 older 
ICBM’s have been retained by the Soviets, 
but are not in hardened silos. 

The Soviets are building a new class of 
ballistic missile submarines—called the 
“Yankee” class by the Pentagon—comparable 
in capability to early versions of the U.S, 
Polaris. Each submarine carries 16 ballistic 
missiles with a range estimated at about 1,200 
miles. About 17 are said to be operational. 

The ABM complex around Moscow, begun 
in 1964 and completed last year, employs 
64 Galosh ABM missiles. In addition, the 
Soviets have deployed large numbers—esti- 
mates run to as many as 10,000—of SAM 
missiles as a defense against U.S. bombers, 
The system includes the Tallinn line of high- 
performance missiles northwest of Moscow. 

The Soviets are estimated to have about 
145 intercontinental bombers, with another 
50 of these planes outfitted as tankers. 

Testing—Beyond the simple growth in the 
numbers of Soviet missiles, which had been 
increasing at varying rates since 1964, a 
number of Soviet development and testing 
programs have figured prominently in U.S. 
estimates of the potential Soviet threat. 

These include testing of improved ABM 
missiles—said to have the capability of 
“loitering” in the atmosphere before picking 
a warhead to destroy—improvements in de- 
Tensive radars, development of a new bomber, 
testing of orbiting attack vehicles to destroy 
U.S. surveillance satellites and a variety of 
testing programs aimed at improved capa- 
bilities for their missiles. 

Future threat—These assessments of Soviet 
capabilities have been projected, with nu- 
merous variations in timing and alternative 
estimates of probability, to produce a long- 
range picture of Soviet advantage in the 
strategic balance. 

Pentagon and NSC officials questioned by 
National Journal said that, without U.S. 
countermeasures or a SALT agreement, cur- 
rent Soviet programs could produce a situa- 
tion, in the long run, in which U.S. Minute- 
man missiles are vulnerable to accurate 
MIRV warheads on the SS-9, U.S. bombers 
are vulnerable to Soviet ballistic submarine 
attack, and the effectiveness of the surviving 
Minuteman missiles and bombers is lessened 
by Soviet ABM and surface-to-air missile 
defense. 

The Pentagon’s Foster also says that the 
Soviet SAM missile defense system and ac- 
companying radars could be upgraded to 
serve as ABMs, further lessening the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. offensive missiles, and that 
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this potential must be taken into considera- 
tion in U.S. planning. 

These developments would, in this analysis, 
leave U.S. Polaris/Poseidon submarine mis- 
siles targeted on Soviet cities but with their 
use deterred by the remaining Soviet SS-11 
and SS-13 missiles. In a nuclear confronta- 
tion, the President would be faced with what 
he calls in this year’s foreign policy message 
the “agonizing choice between paralysis and 
holocaust.” 

Doctrine: The U.S. strategic forces in- 
tended to meet this perceived threat are sup- 
posed to be guided by what the Administra- 
tion calls the doctrine of “sufficiency.” A 
general review of U.S. strategic forces policy 
in 1969 by the NSC produced four basie cri- 
teria for judging sufficiency, which were set 
out in a National Security Decision Memo- 
randum at the end of that year. 

Assured destruction—The criterion of as- 
sured destruction, which was the basis of the 
McNamara approach to deterrence, has been 
adopted by the Nixon Administration. 

McNamara developed a rough measure for 
judging how many U.S. weapons were re- 
quired to assure a level of destruction on the 
Soviet Union that would deter a Soviet 
attack. 

In the McNamara calculation, used prin- 
cipally to counter arguments from the sery- 
ices for larger numbers of weapons than he 
thought necessary, about 400 surviving U.S. 
warheads, delivered on the Soviet Union 
after an attack, would kill 30 per cent of 
the population and destroy 76 per cent of 
Soviet industry. Increasing the number of 
warheads to 800 would increase the number 
of people killed to 39 per cent and the amount 
of industry destroyed to 77 per cent—not 
enough of an increase to justify the added 
cost. 

Hostage equality—The criterion of hostage 
equality means, in the Administration view, 
that neither side should be allowed to achieve 
an overwhelming superiority in nuclear 
weapons, even if that superiority would have 
only marginal effects in the total disaster of 
an all-out nuclear war. 

Crisis stability—This criterion emphasizes 
the survivability of U.S. weapons, based on 
the judgment that vulnerable weapons in- 
crease the temptation for the other side to 
strike first with nuclear weapons in a time 
of crisis or conventional war. The adoption of 
“launch-on-warning” strategies as a means 
of overcoming the vulnerability of missiles is 
rejected on the grounds that such strategies 
increase the danger of miscalculation in a 
crisis. 

Stability also requires, in the President's 
view, U.S. strategic forces and policies flexible 
enough to respond to a Soviet attack at the 
same level—to avoid the situation in which 
“the indiscriminate mass destruction of 
civilians is the sole possible response to 
challenge.” 

Umbrelia—The fourth measure of suffi- 
ciency, as set forth by the NSC, is the con- 
tinued ability to protect other nations with 
the U.S. nuclear umbrella. 

Japan, India and a number of other coun- 
tries signed the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty with the understanding that the 
United States would provide the protection 
of its nuclear weapons as a substitute for 
each country developing its own weapons. 

This U.S, pledge will depend for its credi- 
bility, in the Administration view, on the 
“thin” population defense capability of the 
Safeguard ABM, as China develops its ICBM 
force. 

A “thin” ABM would make credible a U.S. 
threat of nuclear attack against China, in 
the event that China were threatening an- 
other nation. (For a discussion of “suffi- 

ciency,” see Vol. 2, No. 16, p. 810) 

Weapons decisions: These criteria are ex- 
pressed in three basic guides for the design 
of U.S. forces: survivability, flexibility and 
mix. 
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To increase the survivability of U.S. stra- 
tegic weapons, programs for hardening mis- 
Sile silos have been approved. Improvements 
in U.S, air defenses, the ABM and MIRV 
Programs are all justified as improving 
survivability. 

MIRV warheads, more accurate missiles, 
and improvements in command and control 
are all seen as contributing to the flexibility 
of U.S. forces. 

Survivability and flexibility both require, 
in the Administration analysis, a full mix 
of bombers, submarine-based missiles and 
land-based missiles, to prevent the Soviets 
from concentrating research and develop- 
ment on defeating any one element. The 
mix also complicates the Soviet’s problems in 
targeting and coordinating a first strike. 

Each of these arguments supports the view 
that the security of the nation requires the 
full array of U.S. strategic forces. 

McNamara coupled his basic concern with 
maintaining an assured destruction capa- 
bility with a secondary aim of developing 
forces to limit the damage to the United 
States that might result from a nuclear ex- 
change. One approach to limiting damage is 
constructing ABM defenses. Another is 
developing offensive missiles capable of 
destroying Soviet forces before they attack. 

Counterforce strategies: The latter ap- 
proach is called a “counterforce strategy”— 
meaning that offensive weapons are targeted 
on the enemy’s offensive weapons, rather 
than his population centers. 

The Administration is considering such a 
strategy, and it is for this reason, among 
others, that it has been reluctant to put 
MIRV on the bargaining table at SALT. 
MIRV would be needed if the United States 
were to develop a capability to knock out 
Soviet missiles in silos—in a retaliatory sec- 
ond strike, or, conceivably, in a first strike. 

NSC officials questioned by National Jour- 
nal say that Administration concern about 
crisis stability and the credibility of the 
U.S. deterrent, particularly in Europe, has 
stimulated consideration of weapons and 
strategies suitable for a counterforce ap- 
proach to deterrence sometime in the future. 

The Air Force chief of staff, Gen, John D. 
Ryan gave his interpretation of the outlook 
in a speech Sept. 22, 1970, in which he said 
that the Minuteman III missile with its 
MIRV “will be our best means of destroying 
time-urgent targets like the long-range 
weapons of the enemy.” 

Elsewhere in the speech Ryan made clear 
that he was talking about a second-strike 
counterforce strategy aimed at “. . . the re- 
maining strategic weapons which the enemy 
would no doubt hold in reserve.” 

A counterforce capability is being re- 
viewed, as an alternative to immediate re- 
course to general nuclear war in a crisis 
situation. 

Options.—Officials emphasize that coun- 
terforce strategies have been considered 
thoroughly in the past and that current 
efforts are intended only to preserve these 
strategies as options for force planning and 
weapons development. Future development 
of the necessary forces to carry out these 
strategies depends, according to Pentagon 
Officials, on the terms of the final SALT 
agreement. 

Programs.—The services have paper stud- 
ies under way on exactly what weaponry, 
force levels and crisis management tech- 
niques will be required for a counterforce 
strategy. 

According to Pentagon officials, current 
U.S. MIRV systems were designed for de- 
stroying cities and would have to be more 
accurate than they now are if they were to 
be used to destroy military targets. 

The Army’s Hardsite ABM program is be- 
ing pushed as a means of enhancing the 
capability of defending Minuteman silos. 

According to testimony by Foster before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
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1969, the United States developed, but did 
not deploy, a method by which U.S. missiles 
could signal back whether the warheads 
had been sent off on the right trajectory. 

Development programs are under way for 
satellites capable of sensing Soviet silos from 
which the missiles had already been fired. 

Special emphasis is being given in NATO 
planning to the problems of command and 
control communications. 

Strategy questioned—The Administration 
interest in alternatives to assured destruction 
has revived long-standing opposition to the 
damage-limiting and limited nuclear war 
strategies being contemplated. 

One former Pentagon analyst under Mc- 
Namara told National Journal, “In theory, 
it’s nice to have options, and the President 
always asks for them. Kennedy did, Johnson 
did. McNamara said, ‘You can’t have a cred- 
ible deterrent based on an incredible action— 
that is, saying you'll blow them up and ac- 
cept getting blown up yourself if they more 
troops against NATO.’ 

“But, nobody has ever been able to think 
up a scenario for a controlled exchange that 
makes any sense. The idea of being able to 
control responses in a crisis situation is not 
credible.” 

The reluctance of the NATO allies to con- 
template strategies that might result in the 
devastation of Europe in a limited nuclear 
war complicated flexible response planning 
throughout the 1960s. 

The President's foreign policy report indi- 
cates that this is still an unresolved issue 
within NATO. 

Ambdiguity—Panofsky notes that the tech- 
nology required for a counterforce strategy— 
principally, accurate MIRV missiles—is the 
same as that required for a first strike. This 
ambiguity, in his view, is potentially desta- 
bilizing for the nuclear balance. 

“Survival demands that we must give ab- 
solute priority to avoidance of nuclear war 
over the ability to fight one,” he said. 

Scoville and Panofsky both argue that the 
“key myopia,” in Scoville’s words, is the 
tendency to regard counterforce exchanges 
as a “pure” contest in which weapons are 
destroyed but no one gets hurt. They say that 
calculations of the number of people killed 
from secondary effects of even a limited coun- 
terforce exchange would make these strate- 
gies seem less attractive. 

The chief worry is that the inherent am- 
biguity about the intentions of a country 
with a counterforce capability makes a mean- 

SALT agreement nearly impossible 
and might stimulate the Soviets to consider 
@ “launch-on-warning” or even a first- 
strike policy. 

Policies questioned: The Administration's 
policy of arming while the talks continue is 
faulted by a number of observers. 

A former ACDA official told National Jour- 
nal, “Here we are putting MIRV warheads 
on our missiles and leading the Soviet Union 
by a wide margin in every relevant category 
of military hardware—why ty Defense 
Secretary David) Packard said that himself— 
with troops all over the world, a sound, well- 
focused research-and-development program 
and a virtually endless shopping list of new 
weapons, and what's the thrust of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy? What’s the 
principal inhibiting factor in our SALT 
policy? The fear that a Soviet planner might 
ge the idea that we're weakening, getting 
soft.” 

Domestic risk—A congressional staff mem- 
ber close to arms control issues, who de- 
clined to be identifed, told National Jour- 
nal, “In the long run it is probably riskier 
to let some of these weapons programs get a 
good start than to hold up on them. 

“It's bad bargaining strategy with the 
Pentagon, in any case. It takes a tremendous 
investment in time and energy and arm 
twisting or compromising to stop a major 
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weapons systems that one of the services is 
deeply committed to. One man’s 
chip is another man’s opening wedge.” 

No hard choices—One former NSC staff 
member under both President Johnson and 
President Nixon told National Journal, “You 
don't hear criticism of Kissinger being ‘Secre- 
tary of Defense in everything but name’ or 
complaints from the House Armed Services 
Committee about Kissinger and his whiz kids 
undercutting the judgment of the profes- 
sional military. 

“Everyone is more sophisticated about 
nuclear weapons policy now, including the 
Pentagon, and the budgetary constraints 
have forced the services to make fairly rea- 
sonable requests. But if the White House 
were doing anything that really threatened 
any vested interests, it wouldn't be all sweet- 
ness and light as it is now.” 

Scoville sees the Administration's SALT 
policies and the kind of agreements being 
talked about as having the potential for 
legitimizing, in the name of arms control, 
a new round of increased spending on stra- 
tegic weapons. 

One impetus behind this possibility, Pan- 
ofsky said, is that “nuclear weapons are by 
far the cheapest way to kill.” 


Summary or SALT NEGOTIATIONS 


Limited progress has been made at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, now in their 
fourth round. Following is a summary of the 
negotiations at each session: 

First round: The first session, held in 
Eelsinki Nov. 17—Dec. 22, 1969, was devoted 
to general discussions of strategic weapons 
and the problems of verifying compliance 
with any arms control agreement. 

A basic disagreement over whether U.S. 
fighter-bombers based in Europe should be 
considered strategic weapons was first raised 
at this session. It has remained an issue. 

Second round: The U.S. delegation offered 
for discussion two alternative approaches to 
limits on offensive and defensive weapons 
early in the second round of the talks, held in 
Vienna April 16-Aug. 14, 1970. 

One approach suggested a ceiling on the 
total number of offensive delivery vehicles— 
missiles and bombers—for each side and a 
ban on qualitative improvements, particu- 
larly MIRV, to be verified by on-site inspec- 
tion. 

The second approach suggested a substan- 
tial reduction in large missiles, especially the 
Soviet SS-9, as a substitute for a MIRV ban. 
Both approaches coupled offensive limits with 
a total or partial ban on ABMs. 

After Gerard C. Smith, chief U.S. negotiator 
at SALT, returned to the United States for 
consultations in June, the United States pre- 
sented a formal proposal as a basis for nego- 
tiations. The proposal, based on the ex- 
pected negative Soviet response to earlier 
suggestions, was a package linking a ceiling 
on offensive weapons to a full or partial ban 
on ABMs. 

The proposal suggested that substitution of 
missiles for bombers or other changes in the 
mix of weapons within the ceiling could be 
allowed, except that a fixed limit would be 
negotiated for large missiles such as the SS-9. 

Third round: The remainder of the second 
session and much of the third session, held 
in Helsinki Nov. 2—Dec. 18, 1970, were devoted 
to expanding on details of the U.S. proposals. 

The Soviets suggested that continued dis- 
agreement over U.S, fighter-bombers in Eu- 
rope might be bypassed for an agreement 
coupling ABM limits with a commitment to 
subsequent negotiations on offensive 
weapons. 

The President has decided to continue 
pressing for a combined limit on offensive 
and defensive weapons. He said in his Feb. 25 
foreign policy message that an agreement 
covering only one side of the offense-defense 
equation would be dangerous and might re- 
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move the incentive to negotiate a more com- 
prehensive agreement. 

Fourth round: The current round of the 
SALT talks began March 15 at Vienna. The 
New York Times reported April 29 that the 
Soviets have proposed a five-year treaty limit- 
ing ABMs to 100 missiles protecting each 
nation’s capital. “Administration officials” 
were given as the source. 


NUCLEAR WARHEAD TEST BAN 


Arms control deliberations are continuing 
at the permanent Eighteen Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva, while the United 
States and the Soviets negotiate at SALT. 

The Geneva talks produced an agreement 
last year, signed by 62 nations after two years 
of bargaining, which bans all weapons of 
mass destruction from emplacements on the 
Ocean floor. 

Currently, two other areas of weapons con- 
trol are under consideration: a ban on chem- 
ical and biological weapons and a ban on 
all testing of nuclear warheads. 

Test ban issue: Nuclear testing has been 
conducted underground since the 1963 agree- 
ment outlawing tests in the atmosphere. Ef- 
forts to ban all testing foundered at the time 
on the issue of on-site inspection. 

Feasibility—Since the 1963 agreement, re- 
search has largely solved the problem of 
monitoring tests without on-site inspection. 
Technology has reached the state where seis- 
mologists are confident they can distinguish 
between an earthquake and even a small 
nuclear test explosion anywhere in the world. 

A number of scientists, including some 
working for the Pentagon’s Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, have conducted a 
long campaign to remove any doubts about 
the technical feasibility of monitoring tests 
seimologically. As a result, scientific argu- 
ments are no longer seriously advanced as 
a block to a test ban. 

Advocacy—A number of arms control ad- 
vocates, including William C. Foster, head 
of the General Advisory Committee for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
argue that a treaty banning nuclear testing 
should be sought regardless of progress at 
SALT. In this view, a halt to testing would 
effectively limit qualitative improvements in 
strategic weapons, such as MIRV (multiple 
independently targetable reentry vehicles), 
which are not covered by current proposals 
at SALT. 

Administration reluctance: The Adminis- 
tration has decided to delay negotiations on 
a test ban until it is clear what kind of con- 
trols on strategic weapons will emerge from 
SALT. 

Gerard C. Smith, ACDA director, told news- 
men at the opening of the current round of 
SALT in Vienna, March 15, that there was no 
scientific reason for not seeking a test ban 
treaty, but that negotiations would most 
likely be delayed until after the SALT talks. 

The Administration’s decision to give top 
priority at SALT to controls on deployment 
of weapons systems, rather than their qual- 
itative improvement, is based in part on the 
view that warhead testing has gone far 
enough on each side for the United States 
and the Soviet Union to make qualitative 
improvements in weapons without further 
warhead testing. 

Another factor is the general reluctance of 
both Atomic Energy Commission and mili- 
tary leaders to sign away the option of con- 
tinued testing in the absence of firm weapons 
agreements. 


FOSTER: NUCLEAR WEAPONS EXPERT 
John S. Foster Jr., 48, the Pentagon's re- 
search and engineering director, has spent 
his professional career studying components 
of the arms race. 
“Radar, warheads and missiles,” he once 
responded to a House committee member who 


inquired about his professional interests. 
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On assuming his post. in October 1965, 
Foster became the third (after Herbert York 
and Harold Brown) director of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory in Livermore, Calif., to 
move straight to the Pentagon's top research 
job. He was retained in the job by Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird after the Nixon 
Administration took office. 

Warnings: Within the past year Foster has 
spoken frequently on the dangers of “the 
growing Soviet strategic threat.” In April 
1970 he warned members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association that “the 
Soviet Union is now about to seize techno- 
logical leadership from the United States.” In 
a U.S, News & World Report interview Nov. 30, 
Foster said the United States still has a 
two- to three-year lead over the Soviets. But 
he said that without increased defense re- 
search efforts “we would be number two 
technologically in some areas” by 1974 or 
1975. 

Spokesman: Widely regarded as a highly 
competent defender of such controversial 
programs as the ABM, Foster has testified be- 
fore Congress on subjects other than the 
research budget. In 1963 he opposed ratifica- 
tion of the Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty, saying 
that the United States should test certain 
nuclear devices above ground. 

In 1969 he appeared before a House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee to explain why the 
Pentagon believed testing of multiple inde- 
pendently targetable reentry vehicles should 
be continued. Foster had announced the 
MIRV testing program six weeks earlier. Un- 
der questioning, Foster said MIRV was nec- 
essary to counter Soviet ABM work. He said 
he believed that an agreement at the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitations Talks was more likely 
if MIRV were developed than if all testing 
were halted. 

Background; Foster began defense work 
during World War II when he left McGill 
University in Montreal to work on radar 
countermeasures at the Harvard Radio Re- 
search Laboratory. He was graduated from 
McGill in 1948 and received a doctorate in 
physics from the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1952. He then went to work at 
the nearby, newly formed Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory, where he participated in major 
advances in the design of nuclear weapons. 
He became director of the laboratory in 1961. 


CLIPPARD INSTRUMENT LAB, INC. 
AWARDED THE RCA CONSUMER 
ELECTRONICS VENDOR AWARD 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Clippard Instrument Lab, Inc., was 
recently awarded the RCA Consumer 
Electronics Vendor Award for the fourth 
quarter of 1970. This award was made 
in recognition of the company’s record 
of outstanding quality, service, and price. 

The Paris, Tenn., plant of the Clippard 
Instrument Lab is one of the outstand- 
ing industries of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District, which I am proud to 
represent in this body. This plant pro- 
vides employment for many residents of 
the Henry County area, and I, for one, 
am especially proud of the company’s 
record. Mr. Bill Calwell and the person- 
nel of the Paris plant are to be com- 
mended for their achievement as recog- 


nized by this coveted award, 
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POSSIBLE RISE IN HEATING FUEL 
OIL PRICES 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on May 11, 
1971, it was my pleasure to host a lunch- 
eon for the New England House delega- 
tion and some 100 representatives of the 
New England Fuel Institute. The insti- 
tute is an association covering a six State 
area, with a membership of 1,100 inde- 
pendent retail home heating oil dealer- 
distributors. Its members sell nearly 80 
percent of the No. 2 home heating oil in 
New England and are retailers of sub- 
stantial quantities of No. 6 residual fuel 
oil 


Under the leadership of its immediate 
past president, Robert DeBlois of Rhode 
Island, and its newly elected President, 
Donald Craft of Connecticut, the Insti- 
tute has been one of the leaders in the 
effort to assure adequate supplies of heat- 
ing oil at reasonable prices. The purpose 
of the meeting was to brief our House 
delegation on the price and supply situa- 
tion as it bears on New England’s needs 
for the coming winter. While it may seem 
that the coming winter is far off, unless 
we act now to plan and organize, we will 
not be able to effect the kinds of changes 
needed in the present program to achieve 
our goal. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of my 
colleagues, I include at the close of these 
remarks: & copy of my remarks at the 
luncheon, a copy of a letter which I au- 
thored and which was cosigned by the 
entire New England House delegation. A 
statement of position by the institute to- 
gether with some articles from the trade 
press on the present situation, and fi- 
nally, two submissions to the Oil Policy 
Committee by the Independent Fuel Ter- 
minal Operators Association. The mem- 
bers of the Terminal Operators Associa- 
tion are participants in the new No. 2 
oil import program for District I and, 
like the New England Fuel Institute, have 
consistently advocated increased imports 
in order to reduce consumer prices. I 
urge my colleagues to examine all of this 
information carefully. 

The material referred to follows: 
Remarks sy U.S. Rep. Smvio O. CONTE, 

R-Mass., AT THE NEW ENGLAND FUEL INSTI- 

TUTE LUNCHEON FOR NEW ENGLAND HOUSE 

MEMBERS May 11, 1971 

On behalf of all my colleagues, Iam pleased 
to welcome this delegation of members of the 
New England Fuel Institute, It’s good to see 
so many old friends from all 6 states. I am 
glad to greet your past President, Bob 
DeBlois of Rhode Island, who did such a fine 
job during his tenure, and I’m happy to meet 
your newly-elected President, Donald Craft 
of Connecticut. 

The continuing efforts of the Institute, 
both locally and here in Washington, have 


played an essential role over the past 5 years 
or more in highlighting the fuel oil problems 
in New England. You have been a great help 
to us in Congress in our efforts to find a 
solution. 

All of us have been particularly impressed 
by the understanding of your group for the 
need for persistent, factual presentation and 
hard work to achieve your goals. You've un- 
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derstood what it means to fight the world’s 
most powerful lobby, and I congratulate you 
and thank your for your continuing efforts. 

These semi-annual trips that you make to 
Washington have made the difference. I am 
sure of that. Keep up the fight and the good 
work. 

Despite the many frustrations, we have 
made some progress, I remember the first 
trip that many of you made here to Wash- 
ington in 1967. We've come a long way since 
then. There is now official recognition at the 
White House level of the heating oil issue, 
as shown by last year’s creation of the No. 2 
oil import program for the east coast. That 
program is a good start, but clearly is not 
enough. 

Before you hear from our main speaker, 
I want to take a moment to review where we 
are today. As you know, the No. 2 fuel oil 
program, providing 40,000 barrels per day 
into District I, has been extended through 
1971. Unfortunately, that program is now 
under fire. An attempt is being made by 
some of the oil industry’s good friends in 
government to eliminate it at the end of this 
year. They're even trying to put No. 6 residual 
fuel oil back under control, which all of you 
recognize is clear nonsense, I know I speak 
for the entire delegation in pledging to you 
that we will do everything in our power to 
assure that the No. 2 fuel oil program is con- 
tinued next year, is made permanent and is 
expanded. And we will fight any attempt to 
restore import controls on No. 6 oil. The 
price of that product is high enough now 
as it is. 

When the President announced the No. 2 
fuel oil program last June, he stated that it 
was designed to alleviate price, supply and 
competitive problems in the fuel oil mar- 
kets in New England and elsewhere along the 
east coast. As I see it, only one of those goals 
has been reached—the new program did pro- 
vide more supplies of No. 2 fuel oil and 
helped us to avoid a shortage last winter for 
the first time since the winter of 1966-67. 
But the oil available from the Caribbean was 
not priced low enough to bring any price 
relief to our area, and certainly neither price 
nor supply were sufficient to strengthen the 
independent dealers or to promote real com- 
petition with the majors. 

For the immediate future, as I see it, our 
goal must be more No. 2 fuel oil imports at 
more reasonable prices. And we welcome your 
suggestions as how to best achieve this im- 
mediate, short-range goal. 

I want to take a moment to tell you what 
I see is our long-range goal as New England- 
ers and as consumers. The primary goal is 
one for which the New England Fuel Insti- 
tute has been fighting for many, many 
years—complete decontrol of No. 2 fuel oil 
imports, Obviously, we'll have to go about 
this step by step, but that’s what we're aim- 
ing at. Only yesterday we sent to the Presi- 
dent a letter signed by the New England 
House delegation, following up on some of 
the concerns which are being expressed to 
us today. The purpose of this letter is really 
four-fold. First, to nail down once and for 
all whether we're going to have a No. 2 fuel 
oil program next year, for we recognize that, 
as marketers of No. 2, you must know this 
so you can plan for the future. Second, we 
are also asking for an increase in the import 
quota to 100,000 barrels per day. Third, we're 
asking for removal of the Western Hemi- 
sphere purchase limitation in the current 
import program so that we can get better 
priced products. Fourth, we want an imme- 
diate investigation of Humble Oil's recent 
wholesale price increase of more than 10 per- 
cent, which is going to cost New England 
consumers about $60 million next winter. 

We as a delegation have also been explor- 
ing other steps for bringing relief to our area. 
I have again introduced a bill, which now 
has 90 co-sponsors, to abolish the oil import 
quota program. The same congressmen have 
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also cosponsored my bill to repeal the Con- 
nally Hot Oil Act, which, as you know, allows 
Texas and Louisiana to keep oil production 
down and prices high. 

Within the next few weeks, my colleague, 
Michael Harrington, and I, along with Sena- 
tor McIntyre and others, plan to introduce 
@ bill to establish a federal system for stor- 
age and maintenance of an emergency oil 
reserve in this country. The bill is based on 
@ proposal by two outstanding petroleum 
economists, Dr. Walter J. Mead and Dr. Philip 
E. Sorenson. Everyone now recognized that 
we must import more oil. This proposed 
standby system would do a much better job 
of protecting our security than the present 
quota system. If we need reserves for a time 
of emergency, I think we ought to have them 
guaranteed, and I think the federal govern- 
ment should pay for it—not just the con- 
sumers of New England. 

In a few days, Congressman Harrington 
and I will be soliciting support for this bill. 
I hope all in New England will join us, along 
with many others from across the nation. 

In conclusion, let me pledge that we are 
going to keep at this fight, we are going to 
keep the public pressure on, but we need 
your help and continuing support and inter- 
est. Together I am sure that we can do the 
job. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FroM ALL NEW 
ENGLAND HOUSE MEMBERS—May 10, 1971 


Dear Mr. PRESDENT: We, the members of 
Congress from New England, are writing to 
express our deep concern about the current 
policies of the federal government relating 
to No. 2 (home heating) oil. Those policies 
will, unless altered, lead to higher prices and 
@ possible shortage of the product in the 
winter of 1971-72. We bring these matters 
to your attention now, because changes must 
be made soon to facilitate planning before 
the onset of cold weather. 

The situation facing our six-state area, and 
in fact all of the Northeastern states, next 
winter may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Prices are continuing to escalate. Hum- 
ble Oil Company, which dominates the east 
coast heating ofl market, has just announced 
that it will raise the wholesale price of No. 
2 oil by 1.3 cents per gallon by the end of 
1971. This increase of more than 10 percent 
will mean added annual costs to consumers 
in New England alone of $60 million; added 
costs in New York State will also be $60 mil- 
lion per year, and in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, nearly $70 million? 

In 1970 Humble raised the price of No. 2 
fuel oil by .9 cents per gallon, so the total 
increase in the price of this vital product 
over the 1970-71 period will amount to more 
than 20 percent.* 

The supply picture is uncertain. Recent 
reports that the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness and the Department of the In- 
terior are seriously considering the elimina- 
tion of the No. 2 fuel oil import program 
have had a most unsettling effect. Needless to 
Say, uncertainty about federal import poli- 
cies makes planning for next winter more 
difficult. 

Demand for No. 2 fuel oil will be much 
higher in the winter of 1971-72; the authori- 
tative Oil and Gas Journal projects a 10-15 
percent increase over 1970-71 levels. Utilities 
are burning increasing quantities of the 


1It should be noted that homeowners in 
Eastern Canada—just north of New Eng- 
land—pay at least two cents per gallon less 
for home heating oil than do the citizens 
of the Northeast. 

*Humble’s price moves, coming at a time 
when demand for home heating oil is low 
and stocks high, demonstrate once again the 
uncompetitive nature of the East Coast fuel 
markets and the need to alter U.S. import 
policies to stimulate competition. 
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product, and substantial quantities of No. 2 
fuel are being diverted from the home heat- 
ing market to the industrial market for 
use in blending with higher sulfur residual 
fuel oil. 

These factors give cause for serious con- 
cern about the supplies of No. 2 fuel oil, 
and underscore the need for action now to 
assure a high level of imports into the East 
Coast in 1971 and 1972. 

In order to arrest the price escalation and 
to assure adequate supplies, we strongly rec- 
ommend that you take the following steps: 

1. Announce, on or before July 1, 1971, 
that the No. 2 fuel oil program for District I 
(the East Coast) will be extended and ex- 
panded to a level of at least 100,000 barrels 
per day in 1972. Such action would remove 
the current uncertainty in Northeastern fuel 
markets and facilitate efficient planning for 
next winter. 

2. Amend the Oil Import Proclamation to 
remove the current requirement that No. 2 
fuel oil imported into the Northeastern states 
must be purchased from Western Hemi- 
sphere refineries. This restriction has made 
it impossible for the new No. 2 fuel oil im- 
port program to provide consumer relief to 
New England, for the two major oil compa- 
nies who dominate the Caribbean arbitrarily 
raised the price of No. 2 fuel oil by 50% 
last year; further these companies have told 
New England suppliers that there will be no 
No. 2 fuel oil available in the Caribbean next 
winter. 

Removal of the Western Hemisphere re- 
striction should be effective before the end 
of May, so that independent deepwater 
terminal operators may purchase oil at lower 
summer prices in European refineries. 
Removal of the Restriction would help to 
assure that the fuel oil import program you 
established last year under Proclamation 
3990 achieves its stated goals: 

“To alleviate... the price, the supply 
and the competitive situation in connection 
with No. 2 fuel oil . .. on the East Coast, 
particularly New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states.” 

3. Order the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness to make an investigation of the Humble 
price increase, as required by Section 6(a) 
of Presidential Proclamation 3279. Such an 
investigation should be made expeditiously, 
and should include specific recommendations 
on changes in U.S. import policies necessary 
to roll back the recent increase in No. 2 fuel 
oil prices and prevent any further escalation. 

Mr. President, a year ago you recognized 
the need to act promptly to avoid a crisis 
in home heating markets. We call upon you 
to exercise similar foresight now and to take 
the three steps outlined above so that an 
ample supply of No. 2 fuel oil, at reasonable 
prices, will be assured for the homeowners 
of the northeastern states in the winter of 
1971-72. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


New ENGLAND FUEL INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass., May 10, 1971. 
STATEMENT OF POSITION 


The New England Fuel Institute is an 
association covering the six state area, with 
a membership of 1,100 independent retail 
home heating oil dealer-distributors. Its 
members sell nearly 80% of the No. 2 (home 
heating) fuel oil in New England and are 
retailers of substantial quantities of No. 6 
(residual) fuel oil. 

The Institute commends the members of 
the Senate and House from New England for 
their untiring and effective fight to assure 
adequate supplies of fuel oil, at reasonable 
prices, for the consumers of our area. 

The Institute is grateful for the efforts 
which culminated in establishment of the 
special program allowing for importation of 
40,000 barrels per day of No. 2 fuel into the 
Northeastern states; this program assured 
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adequate supplies for New England in the 
Winter of 1970-71. 

Viewing the future, the New England Fuel 
Institute is deeply concerned about three 
aspects relating to No. 2 fuel oil: 

1. Demand. The Oil and Gas Journal 
projects a 10-15% increase in demand during 
the latter half of 1971. NEFI agrees with this 
projection, but warns that it could prove 
low for the New England area due to the 
following factors: record demand for No. 2 
fuel by utilities; increased consumption by 
small apartment and factory buildings, con- 
verting from No. 6 burners to meet anti- 
pollution standards; increased use of No. 2 
fuel in blending with high sulfur No. 6 oil, 
to meet more stringent anti-pollution rules 
going into effect during 1971-72. 

2. Supply. Because of high nationwide de- 
mand for distillate fuels, domestic refineries 
may not produce adequate amounts for the 
coming Winter. The supply picture in the 
Caribbean is bleak; major refiners in the 
area will have little product available for 
importation into New England and only at 
very high prices. 

Substantial supplies of No. 2 fuel oil are, 
however, available at European refineries. 

3. Price. Prospects for the Winter of 1971- 
72 are not good. The wholesale (cargo) price 
of No. 2 fuel oil will be increased along the 
East Coast by 1.3 cents per gallon by the end 
of 1971. These price moves will mean added 
costs to consumers of New England of $60 
million per year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The New England Fuel Institute urges that 
Federal oil import policies be changed to 
meet the problems outlined above. Specifi- 
cally we recommend: 

1. Suspension on or before June 1, of the 
Western Hemisphere purchase limitation in 
the No. 2 fuel oil program for District I. This 
will enable independent deepwater terminal 
operators to purchase more reasonably priced 
supplies available at European refineries. 

2. An immediate increase in the import 
level under the No. 2 fuel program from 
40,000 barrels per day to 100,000 barrels per 
day. 

3. An immediate confirmation that the No. 
2 fuel program will be extended through 
1972. 

4, On January 1, 1973, complete decontrol 
of No. 2 fuel oil imports into District I (the 
East Coast). 


HUMBLE OIL PRICE SCHEDULE, NO. 2 FUEL OIL—CARGO 
(WHOLESALE) PRICE 


[Cents per gallon} 


[From The Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial, Apr. 19, 1971] 
HEATING Or Fms FEAR No. 2 FUEL 
SUPPLY PINCH 


(By J. A. Adler) 

The oil heat industry, which survived the 
1970-71 heating season without the predicted 
disruptions in fuel supplies for home heat- 
ing, is still very much afraid that a serious 
shortage of Number 2 distillate fuel may 
materialize this coming winter. 

In fact, spokesmen for several major 
northeastern marketers are predicting that 
Number 2 oil, the standard home heating 
product, may reverse the normal trend to- 
wards lower prices in the summer and ac- 
tually increase in price in anticipation of 
cold weather shortages. 

Major reason for the concern is that air 
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pollution control regulations taking effect in 
a number of states this fall may require 
marketers of heavy fuel oil for industrial 
heating and power to blend their products 
with low-sulfur “gas-oil.” Gas-oil is a petro- 
leum distillate that would ordinarily be re- 
fined into Number 2 oil, and its diversion for 
blending with heavy fuels may place serious 
supply pressure on the Number 2 oil product. 


UNPREDICTABLE SITUATION 


It is impossible now to predict how serious 
the supply pinch might become. Refiners 
and marketers, who have historically con- 
sidered distillate fuel oil a higher-profit item 
than heavy fuel, will probably try to protect 
their Number 2 oil customers as long as pos- 
sible, but industry sources say that if all 
pending air pollution restrictions take effect 
as scheduled, a serious problem may mate- 
rialize. At least one major oil company is 
understood to have notified its independent 
dealers that it may have to cut their allo- 
cations next winter. 

One of the most stringent sulfur restric- 
tions in the country—which would limit 
many users to fuel with a sulfur content of 
not more than 0.37 per cent—will go into 
effect for the New York City metropolitan 
area on Oct. 1. At the same time, if a bill 
under consideration in the city council is 
passed, the city proper would have an even 
more strict 0.3 per cent requirement, com- 
pared with the 1.0 per cent limitation now 
in effect. 

In addition, the state of Connecticut is 
imposing a 1 per cent sulfur limitation in 
the fall of 1971, and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts will forbid the burning of fuel 
with more than 1 per cent sulfur outside the 
Boston area, and halye the ceiling within 
the “Boston airshed” to 0.5 per cent. 

The 0.5 per cent restriction for the Boston 
area has been a source of such concern to 
Massachusetts industry that the New England 
Council, a manufacturers’ and industry asso- 
ciation, has petitioned the state to postpone 
enforcement of it for at least a year. Informed 
sources are less than optimistic that this 
request will be granted. 

Number 2 fuel oil, which is produced by 
distillation of crude petroleum in the re- 
finery, typically has a sulfur content within 
all these limitations. Numbers 4, 5, and 6 fuel 
oil, on the other hand, are the “residual” 
products remaining behind after the dis- 
tillates are taken off, and these have un- 
treated sulfur contents as high as 2.8 per 
cent. 

LOW-SULFUR PROBLEMS 


Low-sulfur residual fuels can be produced 
in three ways, an industry source points out: 
by starting with low-sulfur crude oil, by re- 
moving the sulfur in the refinery, or by blend- 
ing with low-sulfur distillate fractions. 

The United States produces a lot of low- 
sulfur crude, but for various technical and 
economic reasons very little residual fuel is 
produced from domestic crude oil. The larg- 
est portion of residual fuel sold in the North- 
east comes from Latin American crude petro- 
leum, which has a moderate-to-high sulfur 
content. The refineries that process Latin 
American crude in the Caribbean are building 
de-sulfurization facilities, but these are ex- 
pensive and most will not be on stream to 
help with the 1971-72 heating season. 

Hence, marketers may have to resort to 
blending to obtain fuel meeting legal specifi- 
cations. As far as users of residual fuel are 
concerned, it will make their produce more 
expensive, and also change the burning and 
pouring characteristics of the fuel, requiring 
some adjustment in equipment. 

For users of Number 2 fuel oil, it may well 
mean that prices will increase above present 
levels, which are themselves 10 per cent or 
more above prices prevailing a year ago. The 
New York wholesale market is just now soft 
with most marketers selling 0.3 cents or more 
below list reflecting a recent drop in cargo 
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prices and a good inventory position built up 
during a winter noticeably warmer than last 
year’s. But resellers of distillate fuel oil, hedg- 
ing against a possible early end to discount- 
ing from their suppliers, are generally not 
reducing tankwagon posted prices. 

One way to ease the possible shortage, ac- 
cording to.a highly-placed industry source, 
would be to ease the quota which limits 
northeastern importers to 40,000 barrels per 
day of distillate fuel, and requires them to 
buy it from Western Hemisphere sources. If 
this does not materialize, some companies 
are hoping that the government will permit 
importers to transfer the portions of their 
quotas that went unused in the first quar- 
ter of 1971, due to heavy inventories, for use 
later in the year, when the supply pinch may 
hit the hardest. 


[From the Oil Daily, Jan. 29, 1971] 


HicH RESIDUAL, DISTILLATE NEEDS 
To Raise "71 DEMAND 5.8 PERCENT 


Wasuincton.—Total demand for all oils 
in 1971 will rise 5.8 percent over 1970 with 
total supply showing a gain of 5.1 percent, 
the Bureau of Mines forecast Thursday. 

“The high increase in demand,” the bu- 
reau said, “is due to the growing demand on 
residual and distillate fuel oils to meet util- 
ity and industrial requirements. 

“Air quality regulations in several locali- 
ties, shortages of coal able to meet the 
sulfur emission standards, and the un- 
availability of natural gas supplies for this 
market has resulted in heavy growth in the 
demand for distillate and residual fuel oil.” 

The new supply of oil necessary to meet 
this increased demand in 1971, the bureau 
added, will be met by an increase of 151,000 
bd in crude oil production, an increase of 
55,000 bd in natural gas liquids and other 
hydrocarbons production and an increase 
of 485,000 bd in imports of crude oil and 
products. 

“While the increase in imports for 1971 
appears high,” the bureau commented, “espe- 
cially for crude oil, which is forecast to in- 
crease by 275,000 bd, the reason is that 1970 
imports were substantially below quota levels 
because of the shutdown of the pipeline to 
the Mediterranean from the Middle East, the 
production cutbacks by the Libyan govern- 
ment and the transportation shortage which 
resulted from the longer tanker movement 
of oil from the Middle East around Africa.” 

Major increase in refined product imports 
will be residual, the bureau continued, since 
refineries in the U.S. produce only 30 percent 
of residual fuel ofl requirements. 

Here are highlights from the bureau’s fore- 
cast for 1971, in thousands of barrels daily, 
with percentage change from 1970, assuming 
no change in the overall stock levels for the 
year: 

Supply—crude production, 9,791, up 1.6 
percent, natural gas liquids, 1,730, up 3.3 
percent, other hydrocarbons, 16, no change, 
total production, 11,537, up 1.8 percent; im- 
ports, crude, 1,593, up 20.9 percent, products, 
2,305, up 10.0 percent, total imports, 3,898, 
up 14.2 percent; unaccounted for crude, 13, 
and refinery overage, 383 (no changes listed); 
total supply, 15,831, up 5.1 percent. 

Domestic demand—motor gasoline, 6,045, 
up 4.6 percent; aviation and jet fuel, 1,065, 
up 3.6 percent, kerosene, 278, up 5.7 percent, 
distillate, 2,671, up 63 percent, residual, 
2,469, up 10.6 percent, liquefied gases, 1,343, 
up 7.6 percent, other products, 1,712, up 4.1 
percent, crude oil, 12, no change, total do- 
mestic demand, 15,595, up 6.0 percent. 

Exports—crude, 2, down 83.3 percent, prod- 
ucts, 234, down 2.5 percent, total exports, 
236, down 6.4 percent. 

Total demand—gasoline, 6,046, up 4.6 per- 
cent, aviation and jet fuel, 1,074, up 3.6 per- 
cent, kerosene, 278, up 5.7 percent, distillate, 
2.674, up 6.3 percent, residual, 2,511, up 100.0 
percent, liquefied gases, 1,370, up 7.4 percent, 
other products, 1,864, up 4.0 percent, crude 
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oll, 14, down 41.7 percent, total demand, 
15,831, up 5.8 percent. 

Crude runs to stills—11,369, up 4.6 percent. 

For February alone, the bureau forecast a 
crude demand of 9,815,000 bd, compared with 
a January forecast of 9,940,000 bd and actual 
demand in February 1970 of 9,316,000 bd; 
and a demand for motor gasoline of 5,600,000 
bd, a gain of 4.8 percent over February 1970, 
with a gasoline yield of 44.2 percent and 
total crude runs in February of 11,200,000 bd. 


INDEPENDENT FUEL TERMINAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 14, 1971. 


Hon. GEORGE A. LINCOLN, 

Chairman, Oil Policy Committee, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL LINCOLN: On February 3, in 
a submission to you, our Association formally 
requested that the Oll Policy Committee sus- 
pend the Western Hemisphere purchase lim- 
itation in the No. 2 fuel oll import program 
for District I. As you know, that limitation 
forces persons with allocations to import 
No. 2 fuel oil into the East Coast to pur- 
chase that oil from Western Hemisphere re- 
fineries running on Western Hemisphere 
crude oil. 

As we pointed out in our memorandum of 
February 3, for your convenience, a copy of 
this memorandum is enclosed, suspension of 
the limitation is essential because of changed 
conditions in the Caribbean fuel oil market— 
namely, the sharp increase in No. 2 fuel oil 
prices (from 6.5 to 9.5 cents per gallon) 
since last August; we also pointed out that 
the market dominance exercised in the Carib- 
bean by two major refiners, who are also our 
competitors in the U.S. market, places us 
at a severe competitive disadvantage. 

To date, no action have been taken on our 
request. 

The purpose of this letter is to urge expe- 
ditious consideration of this matter, in view 
of the following facts: 

(1) The recent settlement in the Persian 
Gulf and Libya. This will mean greater sta- 
bility in the Eastern Hemisphere oil markets. 


[From Platt’s Ollgram News Service, Apr. 16, 
1971] 


OEP UrcEep TO END No. 2 Imports IN 1972, 
RESUME CURBS ON Dist. 1 RESID 

Washington April 15—Interior Department 
is said to be pressuring oil and energy offi- 
cials of Office of Emergency Preparedness to 
terminate in 1972 current program granting 
allocations to import 40,000 b/d of heating 
oll from Western Hemisphere to East Coast 
deepwater terminal operators. 

This is on grounds that program adopted 
on temporary basis in latter part of 1970 and 
repeated for 1971 allocation year has out- 
lived its usefulness (see 1/5 Platt’s OILGRAM 
News). 

At same time, Interior officials have pro- 
posed to OEP that because of recent world- 
wide increase in price of No. 6 fuel oil, con- 
sideration should be given to reimposing 
“quota” system for Dist. 1 imports of resid. 
East Coast resid imports were exempted 
from quota in 1966, when system of open- 
end licensing was adopted. 

Recently, however, Administration state- 
ments attributed rise in U.S. resid prices to 
fact that with resid quota-exempt, East 
Coast prices were directly related to those 
prevailing in world market and that rise in 
delivered world prices was being transmitted 
to U.S. market. 

Interior officials have argued that resid 
decontrol was mistake and resumption of 
quotas would help insulate domestic resid 
market from world market influences. 

Opponents of this proposal are saying, 
however, that resid prices have gone up not 
only in Dist. 1, where no controls exist, but 
also in Dists. 2-4 where strict quota re- 
strictions are maintained, 
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In another development, Interior and OEP 
Officials have decided to drop recent proposal 
to encourage shipments of No. 2 fuel oil from 
Puerto Rico in order to broaden base for pur- 
chases of such oil in Western Hemisphere. 

Proposal provided that qualified shippers 
and marketers of No. 2 from Puerto Rico dur- 
ing current year wouldn't have their 1972 
allocations reduced by reason of such ship- 
ments into Dist. 1. 

Interior Secretary Morton recently ended 
time restriction on No. 2 imports that would 
have required that 50% of 40,000 b/d allo- 
cated for imports this year be brought in by 
March 31 (see 3/26 and 3/30 OILGRAMS). 

Morton said time limitation was imposed to 
insure adequate supplies in winter season. He 
added that, despite “relatively severe winter, 
predicted shortages didn’t materialize, in- 
ventories weren't diminished and the full 
home heating oil import quota wasn’t used 
by oil marketers.” 

(2) The new tax reference value for No. 2 
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fuel oil announced by the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment last month. The additional 1.8 cents 
per gallon in payments now required on this 
product destroys any hope for a price re- 
duction in the Caribbean this year and may 
drive posted prices even higher, 

(3) The projected short supply of No. 2 
fuel oil in the Caribbean. As the Petroleum 
Industry Research Foundation, Inc. pointed 
out in a study released on March 15, imme- 
diate consequences of the Venezeula tax 
changes “might well be to maximize the pro- 
duction of low-sulphur residual at the ex- 
pense of No. 2 fuel oil.” In addition, overall 
demand for No. 2 fuel oil in the Caribbean 
is expected to increase in the 1971-72 heating 
season. An indication of the critical situa- 
tion ahead: the second largest supplier of 
No. 2 fuel oil in the area last week served 
notice that it would have no product avail- 
able for cargo buyers in the 1971-72 heating 
season. 

(4) The reluctance of the Oil Policy Com- 
mittee to allow purchase of No. 2 fuel oil 
from Puerto Rican refineries. Importers are 
thus cut off from additional supply cources 
for No. 2 fuel oll in the Caribbean. 

(5) The traditional nature of the Euro- 
pean fuel oil markets. Prices are more rea- 
sonable, suppliers more numerous and quan- 
tities much greater in these markets than in 
the Caribbean. More particularly, during 
the summer months prices are even more 
favorable and supplies more available; there- 
fore, if East Coast consumers are to receive 
some benefits from the No. 2 fuel ofl program, 
importers must have authority to make 
purchases outside the Western Hemisphere 
before May 15. 

We believe that removal of the Western 
Hemisphere purchase limitation will make 
the No. 2 fuel oil program more effective, and 
will assure that ample supplies, at more rea- 
sonable prices, are available to the consumers 
of home heating oil. 

For the reasons outlined above, we re- 
spectfully request prompt consideration and 
approval of this request. 

Thank you very much, 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR T, SOULE. 


INDEPENDENT FUEL TERMINAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 3, 1971. 
To: General George A. Lincoln, Chairman, 
Oil Policy Committee. 
Prom: Arthur T. Soule, President, Indepen- 
dent Fuel Terminal Operators Associa- 
tion. 


Subject: No. 2 Fuel Oil Program for District I 
(East Coast)—Suspension of Western 
Hemisphere Purchase Limitation. 

As you will recall, in a submission to you 
on October 20, 1970, the Independent Fuel 

Terminal Operators Association! provided 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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detailed comments on the 1971 No. 2 fuel oil 
program for the East Coast, as set forth in 
Proclamation 4018, signed by the President 
on October 16. 

At that time we expressed particular con- 
cern about the provision of that Proclama- 
tion which limits us to purchase of No. 2 
fuel “manufactured in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from crude oil produced in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.*” 

We stated that: 

“The limitation on Western Hemisphere 
refineries using Western Hemisphere crude 
oll (excluding Puerto Rico)? has effectively 
restricted us to purchase in the Caribbean, 
where two major refiners hold a dominant 
position. In August these two refiners raised 
the posted cargo price of No. 2 fuel oil from 
6% to 8% cents per gallon—more than 30%, 
thus eliminating any price benefits which 
might have accrued to East Coast consum- 
ers; had cargo postings remained stable, it 
would have been possible for independent 
marketers to provide some price stability 
even with the current high tanker shipment 
costs. It might be noted that the actual 
price of No. 2 fuel offered in the Caribbean 
is, in many cases, even higher than the 8% 
cent posting; thus, the cost of No. 2 fuel 
oil delivered to New York or Boston from the 
Caribbean is no lower than the cost of 
domestic oil.” 

I. SEVERE SITUATION FACING INDEPENDENTS 

Conditions in the No. 2 fuel oil market 
have become even more severe in recent 
months. 

Three developments should be emphasized. 

First, the price of No. 2 fuel oil has risen 
even higher. Late in November, Shell and 
Esso raised their cargo postings for No. 2 
fuel to 9.5 and 9.0 cents per gallon, respec- 
tively, and Esso subsequently moved up to 
9.5 cents, 

The price progression in the Caribbean is 
shown in the following table: 


NO. 2 FUEL OIL—CARGO PRICE, F.0.B. CARIBBEAN PORTS 
[In cents per gallon] 


Esso— 


Aruba, Shell— 
meer 


Cardon, 
Venezuela 


Aug. 1, 1970 6. 
Sept. 1, 1970.. >. 8. 
Dec. 1, 1970. è 9. 
Jan. 1 1971 - 9. 


The price of No. 2 fuel oil in the Caribbean 
is thus nearly 50% higher than it was six 
mionth ago. 

Second, we have now had four months of 
actual experience under the new import pro- 
gram. That experience has demonstrated 
that, under present conditions, the Western 
Hemisphere limitation places us at a severe 
competitive disadvantage in dealing with the 
major oil company suppliers who dominate 
the Caribbean market.® 

The major oil companies, safe in the 
knowledge that we cannot purchase oil else- 
where, have no incentive to bargain and 
have been selling product to us at the posted 
price, and in many cases, even higher. Even 
at the posted price, the cost of the oil 
delivered to East Coast ports is higher than 
the domestic price, as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing table: 


DELIVERED CARGO PRICES NO, 2 FUEL OIL, 
EAST COAST PORTS 
{In cents per gallon} 

From 


domestic 
refineries 


From 
Caribbean 
refineries 


t Established by Humble-Esso. 
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Despite the fact that much of our oil has 
been imported at premium prices, most of 
the import allocations for 1970 were used. 
Our members were simply unable to secure 
sufficient supplies from domestic sources at 
competitive prices, reflecting the continuing 
relative decline of domestic output of No. 2 
fuel oil. The import allocations have been 
vital to assuring an adequate supply for the 
heating oil markets of the Northeast in 
1970; they will play an equally important 
role in providing supply in 1971. 

In sum, our experience in negotiations 
with refiners for supplies of No. 2 fuel oil 
has been discouraging. The majors, by the 
timing of their price increases since August 1, 
have deliberately siphoned off all price ad- 
vantages of the new No. 2 fuel oil import 
program. We are forced to pay exhorbitant 
prices; they are reaping great profits. The 
Western Hemisphere limitation had made it 
possible for them to do so. 

Third, the sharp increase in taxation of 
oil companies approved by the Venezuelan 
Congress and President on December 17 ap- 
pears to destroy any hopes for a reduction in 
Caribbean product prices. Statements issued 
by Shell Oil Venezuela and Creole Petroleum 
(Esso of Venezuela), regarding the impact 
of the new revenue measure, imply that 
Caribbean prices will rise even higher in the 
future. 

II. WESTERN HEMISPHERE LIMIT WEAKENS 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

The purposes of the No. 2 fuel oil program 
for District I are clearly expressed in the 
White House statement of June 17, 1970: 

“To alleviate . . . the price, the supply 
and the competitive situation in connection 
with No. 2 fuel oil ... on the East Coast 
particularly New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states.” 

At the time, conditions in the Caribbean 
market justified the imposition of a West- 
ern Hemisphere purchase limitation; the 
limitation appeared consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the new program." However, as 
pointed out above, conditions have changed, 
and two of those objectives® have not been 
achieved, because the Western Hemisphere 
limitation has: 

Enabled the major oil companies who 
dominate the Carbibbean market to raise the 
price of No. 2 fuel arbitrarily and sharply; 

Placed independent marketers at a severe 
competitive disadvantage in dealing with 
these companies. 

The price and competitive factors are, of 
course, critical to our survival as an inde- 
pendent segment of the oil business. And 
No. 2 fuel must be available at reasonable 
prices, so that relief can be provided to home 
heating oil consumers of the Northeast. 

In brief, the Western Hemisphere purchase 
limitation has made it impossible to achieve 
the objectives announced by the White House 
last June. 


II. NO ADVERSE IMPACT ON U.S. SECURITY 


Suspension of the Western Hemisphere 
purchase limitation would, under present and 
foreseeable circumstances, have no adverse 
impact on national security. 

We recognize the security implications of 
undue reliance on non-Western Hemisphere 
sources; however, the following developments 
relating to the source of oil imports demon- 
strate that the proposed suspension will not 
result in such increased reliance: 

First, the recently announced increases in 
crude oil imports are largely from Canadian 
sources; 

Second, the elimination of the historic 
finished product import program means that 
there has been net reduction in 1971 of at 
least 40,000 b/d of finished product imports 
that could have been imported from Eastern 
Hemisphere sources. 

In sum, there would be no net increase in 
imports from non-secure sources if we are 
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able to import No. 2 fuel from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. Moreover, it is highly 
unlikely that we would actually purchase 
significant quantities in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere since suspension of the purchase limi- 
tation would undoubtedly result in more 
competitive price behavior by Caribbean re- 
finers. 
IV. SUSPENSION OF LIMITATION 

In a letter of August 13, 1970, the Oil 
Policy Committee recommended to the Presi- 
dent that consideration of a tariff system for 
control of imports be discontinued because 
of “recent developments” and because “we 
have a more severe problem than we esti- 
mated six months ago”. 

As outlined above, similar developments 
and problems have arisen in the No. 2 fuel 
oil market since initiation of the fuel oil 
import program last June. 

Therefore, we respectfully request that the 
Oil Policy Committee consider and recom- 
mend to the President adoption of the fol- 
lowing amendments to the No. 2 fuel oil 
program for District I: 

1. Immediate suspension of the Western 
Hemisphere purchase limitation, to enable 
persons who have 1971 No. 2 fuel oil import 
allocations to purchase supplies from any 
source. 

2. Establishment of a review procedure 
under which any Government agency or 
other interested party may request the Oil 
Policy Committee to reimpose, for good cause 
shown, that limitation. 


TEXT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PROCLAMA- 
TION 3279, AS AMENDED 


1. In subsection 2(a)(1) (ii) delete from 
the last sentence the phrase— 

“Manufactured in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from crude oil produced in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

2. At the end of the subsection add the 
following proviso— 

“Provided, that the Secretary may, during 
any allocation period, require that a portion 
of the No. 2 fuel oil imported must be manu- 
factured in the Western Hemisphere from 
crude oll produced in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

MEMBERS 
INDEPENDENT FUEL TERMINAL OPERATORS 
ASSOCIATION 


Belcher Oil Company, Miami, Florida; 
Burns Brothers Preferred, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York; Cirillo Brothers Terminal, Inc., Bronx, 
New York; Colonial Oil Industries, Inc., 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Deepwater Oil Terminal Quincy, Massachu- 
setts; Eastern Seaboard Petroleum Co., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Florida; Gibbs Oil Company, 
Revere, Massachusetts; Meenan Oil Company, 
New York, New York; Northeast Petroleum 
Industries, Inc., Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Northville Industries Corp., Melville, New 
York; Patchoque Oil Terminal Corp., 
Brooklyn, New York; Ross Terminal Corp., 
Bayonne, New Jersey; Seaboard Enterprises, 
Inc., South Boston, Massachusetts. 

Tappan Tanker Terminal, Inc., Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York; Union Oil Company of 
Boston, Revere, Massachusetts; Webber 
Tanks, Inc., Bucksport, Maine; Wyatt, Inc., 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


FOOTNOTES 


1The Association is composed of 17 inde- 
pendent deepwater terminal operators along 
the East Coast from Maine to Florida. A 
membership list is included with this memo- 
randum (Attachment A). All members own 
or control deepwater terminal facilities capa- 
ble of receiving ocean-going tankers and 
none is affiliated with a major oil company. 
All are qualified participants under the No. 2 
fuel ofl program established by Presidential 
Proclamations 3990 and 4018 and Section 30 
of the Oil Import Regulations. 
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2Section (2)(a)(1)(il) of Proclamation 
3279, as amended; see also Sections 30 (b) 
and (g) of the Oil Import Regulations. 

3 Proclamation 3279, as amended by Proc- 
lamation 4025 on December 22, now permits 
purchase of No. 2 fuel oil from Puerto Rican 
refineries under appropriate regulations. We 
understand that proposed regulations will 
be published in the near future. 

4 Submission to Oil Policy Committee from 
Independent Fuel Terminal Operators Asso- 
ciation, October 20, 1970, pp. 2-3. 

5 Esso and Shell control approximately 

70% of crude oil producing capacity and 
60% of the refining capacity in the Carib- 
bean. 
See projections of No. 2 fuel oil supply 
and demand in Attachment B, Submission to 
Oil Policy Committee from Independent Fuel 
Terminal Operators Association, October 20, 
1970. 

7™We are aware of no added cost factors 
that would justify increases of this magni- 
tude—nearly 50%. And the timing of the 
price moves—in August (summer price in- 
creases are highly unusual) just as final reg- 
ulations were promulgated and just before 
we received our import licenses—would lead 
one to believe that the moves were closely 
related to the new program. 

It might be noted that Esso (Humble Oil) 
also exerts dominance over the domestic 
cargo prices of No. 2 fuel oil along the East 
Coast; the clearest evidence was the three 
stage increase (on October 1, December 1, 
and January 1, 1971) of .9 cent announced 
by Humble last April and carried out by 
Humble, as scheduled. The recent history of 
No. 2 fuel cargo and rack price moves along 
the East Coast provides little evidence of the 
existence of competition. 

s An additional objective of the program 
was, of course, to provide greater access to 
the U.S. market for Venezuelan crude oil and 
products made from that crude oil. Current 
price and supply conditions in the Carib- 
bean—as well as the recent Venezuelan tax 
increase—provide strong evidence that de- 
mand for Venezulean crude and products is 
high, and will continue to be so; hence, 
justification for a special preference—involv- 
ing only 40,000 b/d of oil—no longer exists. 

*In a third respect—supply—the new pro- 
gram has made a significant impact, and 
provided a vital increment to heating oil 
stocks in the Northeast. 


A TRIBUTE TO J, EDGAR HOOVER 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1971 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply honored to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to our very able and dedi- 
cated Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, on 
this anniversary marking almost a half 
century of distinguished service to 
America. 

Every citizen of this country owes a 
debt of gratitude to this great man who 
has been responsible for monumental 
achievements in the field of law enforce- 
ment and is a bulwark in the security 
of our great Nation. It is most unfortu- 
nate that unscrupulous means are being 
employed by a certain element to dis- 
credit Mr. Hoover and bring disgrace 
upon our Nation. Whether it be for polit- 
ical expediency or for whatever ulte- 
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rior motive, it should not be allowed to 
continue without strong opposition. 
Iam confident that the great majority 
of Americans share my sentiments with 
respect to Mr. Hoover and the real grati- 
tude we owe him in appreciation for his 
dedicated efforts to protect all that we 
hold dear in this country. I am proud to 
join my colleagues in paying respect to 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 


VIOLENCE A WAY OF LIFE? 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
and age of increasingly widespread anx- 
iety and frustration over our involvement 
in Indochina, and in this era in which 
that which is deemed newsworthy is very 
often the “spectacular” or of a crisis 
nature, it becomes very easy to condemn 
wholescale for what is in reality the 
excesses of a small minority. In our con- 
cern, we are too often led to decry the 
symptoms of the malaise which seems to 
afflict many of our youth today, at the 
expense of an understanding as to the 
legitimacy of the causes for their dis- 
content. And it is the almost inevitable 
result of such oversimplification and 
overgeneralization to conclude that vio- 
lence is a way of life today. 

As weary as we might be of the turmoil 
which this country has experienced over 
the past several years, it is nevertheless 
critical to avoid such simplistic reason- 
ing if we are to continue to seek mean- 
ingful solutions to the problems at hand. 
Similarly, it would be a grave disservice 
to those who are conscientiously con- 
cerned with the future of this Nation to 
assume that all who participate in pro- 
tests are wedded to a doctrine of anarchy 
or confrontation. 

To do so, as was pointed out in a recent 
editorial in the Lowell Sun, is not only 
to overlook the changing character of 
these demonstrations, but also to blind 
ourselves to the new situation facing 
today’s youth. I commend this outstand- 
ing and most compelling commentary to 
every one of my colleagues; it offers not 
only the reasoned approach by which we 
will better understand today’s youth and 
the nature of its concerns, but also gives 
reason for hope in tomorrow. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, May 9, 1971] 
VIOLENCE A WAY OF Lire TODAY? 


A school principal, weary of turmoil caused 
by some of students who have heeded the 
words of agitators working among the young, 
told his school committee one day recently 
that “violence is a way of life today”. 

It is true that there is violence in our 
cities, in state capitals and in the nation’s 
capital stemming mainly from opposition to 
the Indochina War and to the continuance of 
the draft—and because of these the agitators 
for dissent concentrate on the young who are 
most directly affected. 

But it also is true that the extent of vio- 
lence in demonstrations today is far less than 
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it was a few years ago and the number of 
persons involved in this violence is minute 
compared to the number who merely protest. 

In fact, most of the violence that has oc- 
curred during the recent demonstrations has 
been due to some of the leader-agitators who 
feel that they are above the law. 

The great majority of the demonstrators by 
their own performances have indicated that 
their desire is to join “for the fun of it” and 
= flaunt the authorities while having their 
“fun”, 

Violence such as occurred at Washington 
after the Dr. Martin Luther King and Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy assassination, or Colum- 
bia University in New York, and at Berkeley 
in California some years ago was far worse 
than anything seen recently, and we hope 
the trend for peaceful protests will continue, 
as these are far more effective over the long 
run, 

Far more serious than these “peaceful pros 
tests,” is the work being done by agitators— 
many of whom appear to have been trained 
to disrupt the government—in the slums and 
among underprivileged—in the ghettos so to 
speak. The most serious examples of this 
anarchism today are in California, where the 
bomb has replaced the shouting and stone 
hurling. 

With the exception of these areas, what 
violence there is today is not so worrisome 
considering the great change which has taken 
place in our nation and still is taking place. 

What are these changes? 

First on the list to do with the young 
people. A few years ago they knew that even 
before graduation day at college they had 
jobs that paid enough for them to move right 
ahead to establish their own families. They 
felt their future was assured. High school 
students saw this and moved toward the same 
goal, and those who couldn't go to college 
found jobs without much difficulty. 

Then came the crash. Inflation rose alarm- 
ingly and steps taken to slow it resulted in 
people in all job classifications from common 
laborers to executive being out of work. 

Today, the young people look ahead into 
dark clouds. They had not lived through any 
recession before, and their parents had rid- 
den the tide of boom time and given no 
thought to what had to happen. 

The young people had seen but 
prosperity when, almost overnight, the bub- 
ble burst. Colleges were crammed but the 


golden goal of immediate employment at 
had disappeared for 


relatively high wages 
most. 

Degrees no longer meant instant employ- 
ment and while this hit hardest at the col- 
lege students, it reflected back on the high 
school students who suddenly realized that 
a roadblock had fallen on their road to 
security. 

Naturally this had an effect on the young- 
sters, it opened the door to agitators; it en- 
couraged protests even down to seventh 
graders. 

The road to the goals of “two chickens in 
every pot” and “two cars in every 
seemed much more difficult to traverse. 

Some blamed government at every level, 
even down to their local school officials, and 
developed an inner sense of rebellion against 
law and order. They built up a desire to run 
things themselves and to reject the advice of 
their parents, teachers, ministers and all 
others who were older than themselves. 

But to the great majority of these young 
people now has come realization that the 
situation existing today cannot be remedied 
by the wave of a magic wand, that their 
country is in real financial trouble, that the 
change-over from a war industry to a peace 
industry is discouragingly slow, and that 
they must compete for jobs today on their 
own. 

They realize too that this country has 
lived through many recessions and depres- 
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sions and has grown stronger after each 
recovery—and they hope that the same thing 
will happen at an ever faster pace today. 

All in all, though it is apparent that there 
is a decided feeling of unrest today, it ap- 
pears that violence is the way of life for only 
a relatively small minority of our people, and 
that most have faith in their country. 


EDUCATING UNION MEMBERS 
TOWARD A WORLD OUTLOOK 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota professor, Emil Starr, 
is coauthor with Alfred O. Hero, Jr. of the 
Reuther-Meany Foreign Policy Dispute. 
About a year ago, Messrs. Starr and 
Hero published in the War/Peace Report 
two articles which grew out of the ex- 
tensive research for their book. 

One of the articles was “Educating 
Union Members Toward a World Out- 
look.” The authors consider a subject I 
recently focused on while preparing a 
paper for the Development Issues Semi- 
nar series at the Overseas Development 
Council—public opinion and foreign pol- 
icy. The Starr-Hero analysis of union 
leadership and rank-and-file views is a 
good one. 

The article follows: 

[From War/Peace Report, March 1970] 


EDUCATING UNION MEMBERS TOWARD A WORLD 
OUTLOOK 


(By Alfred O. Hero, Jr., and Emil Starr) 


This is more than ever the age of giant 
compounds of men, products and services— 
huge corporate industries, sprawling govern- 
mental bureaucracies and mammoth trade 
union establishments—ostensibly organized 
to meet the demands of a complex consumer 
society whose rafters and—perhaps—founda- 
tions have begun to creak for need of basic 
reform. 

If social change begins in any important 
sense in the minds of ordinary men, if a 
society can change only as fast and as much 
as the interests and the values and the think- 
ing of its members will allow, it behooves 
those of us who are concerned about the 
health of society to appreciate these limita- 
tions. This is probably as true for those of 
us with a special interest in world affairs as 
it is for those primarily concerned with other 
facets of society. 

If this analysis is valid, one question that 
needs to be asked is this: What is the rela- 
tionship of the thinking on international is- 
sues of top leaders in these large institutions 
to the thinking of the ordinary rank-and-file 
under them? Consider the field of our study, 
labor: When a Reuther or a Meany issues a 
statement on foreign affairs, is it to be con- 
strued as an accurate reflection of the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of the people to whom he is 
responsible? Is he speaking for or to his con- 
stituency, or both? If he is speaking to, what 
is the impact of the views he expresses upon 
those who make up the organization he leads? 

Last month we reported on the split be- 
tween the AF.L-—C.1.O. and the U.A.W. on 
tue personal break between their presidents. 
George Meany and Walter Reuther, and espe- 
cially on the role of foreign affairs questions 
is contributing to this division. We observed 
that the public postures of the U.A.W. have 
been consistently more favorable than those 
of the A.F.L. (and, since 1955, of the merged 
A.P.L—C.1.O.) toward a liberalization of U.S. 
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relations with the communist world and 
greatly expanded economic aid to the Third 
World; that the U.A.W. has also been more 
favorable to a shift of emphasis in American 
foreign policy from military means to nego- 
tiation, diplomacy, economic cooperation, in- 
ternational cultural exchange and other 
nonmilitary programs, and that the auto- 
mobile union has supported liberalized trade 
more than the Federation. Before the 1955 
merger, the international positions taken by 
the C.I.0. and most of its affiliates were closer 
to those of the U.A.W. than to those of the 
AFL. 

Here we ask: To what extent do the inter- 
national views and frames of reference that 
typify top leadership in U.S. trade unions 
(particularly those of Reuther and Meany) 
represent those of lower leyel union leaders 
and the rank-and-file? 

A number of national surveys conducted 
since the mid-1930s by four different agen- 
cies indicate conclusively that few, if any, 
of the differences over foreign affairs be- 
tween the leadership of the C.I.O. and that 
of the AF.L. prior to the merger were re- 
flected in the thinking of their respective 
memberships. Thus, although the top C.I.O. 
leadership argued consistently during the 
initial postwar decade for less “hardline” 
policies vis-a-vis the communist and neu- 
tralist worlds than did their counterparts in 
the A.F.L., the respective general member- 
ships of both unions differed little on these 
issues. Even during the period of Walter 
Reuther’s presidency of the C.1.0., from 
1952 until the merger in 1955, members of 
its unions were no more apt than were mem- 
bers of A.F.L. affiliates to approve of the lib- 
eral foreign policies advocated by the C.I.O. 
president, or the public statements made at 
its national conventions urging foreign aid 
an liberalized relations with the commu- 
nist world. Nor have any marked differences 
been evident since the merger between the 
members of former C.I.0. affiliates and their 
A.P.L. counterparts. 

National surveys have not included enough 
members of individual unions to permit a 
comparison of their International views over 
the last generation and a half. But it ap- 
pears that the top leaderships of neither the 
A.F.L. nor the C.LO. have had significant in- 
fluence at the grass roots level in most of 
their affiliates. Members of these two major 
labor groups have differed in international 
attitudes neither from one another nor from 
the non-unionized public of similar demo- 
graphic status. Moreover, if the more inter- 
nationalist and liberal leadership of the 
C.I.O. and the more nationalist and con- 
servative leadership of the AFL had sub- 
stantially influenced thinking in their locals, 
then members of many years standing in 
particular unions should have held views 
more like those of their respective national 
leaderships than would be the case with 
newer members. But surveys show that lon- 
gevity of membership has not had any ob- 
servable connection with international at- 
titudes in either organization. Nor have 
members who have felt more closely identi- 
fied with their unions held views closer to 
those enunciated by their national leaders 
than have more indifferent or nominal union 
members in either group. 

In all trade unions, those of A.F.L. as well 
as of C.I.O. traditions, the local elected of- 
ficers, the local officers appointed by them 
and the more active minority in local union 
activities wers better informed and held at 
least somewhat less conservative views in 
foreign affairs in the mid-1960s than rank- 
and-file union members in the same or com- 
parable locals. Generally, the more respon- 
sible the role of the individual in the local, 
the more likely was he to favor expanded eco- 
nomic aid to nonaligned countries, inten- 
sifled U.S. efforts to achieve arms control 
agreements with the U.S.S.R. and other rela- 
tively liberal positions, 
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Almost alone among large American un- 
ions, the U.A.W. has for some years made con- 
siderable efforts to communicate its declared 
views on world affairs to its locals. Solidarity, 
its monthly newspaper for members, has 
given prominent coverage not only to the 
international content of convention resolu- 
tions and other official pronouncements of 
the national union, but also to numerous 
Speeches, statements to the press and other 
utterances of important U.A.W. officials, in 
this domain. The union's other publications, 
intended for important elements in its own 
union and outside groups, have included sub- 
stantial material presenting its international 
views. Consistently, the U.A.W. has not only 
had one of the strongest educational pro- 
grams in American labor, but also has incor- 
porated more international content into these 
programs. Its summer schools for local lead- 
ers and activists have for some years usually 
included at least one two-to-three hour ses- 
sion devoted to this field and its professional 
staff has been exposed to more intensive pro- 
grams focused on world affairs, often in col- 
laboration with professional talent from 
universities. 

Our surveys in 1964-65 indicated that the 
U.A.W. had succeeded more than most other 
unions in its multiple efforts to communicate 
its thinking in foreign affairs to its lower 
level leadership and, to a lesser degree, its 
membership. Within American trade unions 
of the mid-sixties, U.A.W. people were at least 
somewhat more inclined than their counter- 
parts in the A.F.L.—C.I.0., to hold liberal views 
like those expressed by their leadership. The 
more frequently, consistently and unequiv~ 
ocally a particular policy orientation had 
been expressed, and the more it had been 
taken up in U.A.W. publications and edu- 
cational programs, the more nearly did opin- 
ions at all levels in the union approach those 
at the top and, likewise, the more did they 
differ from those prevailing in both former 
A.F.L. and other former C.I.O. unions. And, 
the higher the individual in the U.A.W. and 
the longer his association with it, the nearer 
did his foreign policy views approach those 
of the national leadership and those set forth 
in the union's policy statements. 

Differences in international orientations 
among diverse types of plants organized by 
the U.A.W. were remarkably small—with at 
least one noteworthy exception: While there 
was noticeable concern among workers about 
the effects of defense cuts on the national 
economy and on their own livelihoods, this 
concern was quite expectably heightened 
among those employed in aerospace, aircraft 
and related defense plants. Leaders and ac- 
tivists in U.A.W. locals of industries in which 
exports have vastly outnumbered imports— 
aircraft, trucks, earth-moving and agricul- 
tural machinery—were at most only slightly 
more favorable to liberalization of U.S. bar- 
riers to world trade than their counterparts 
in automobile parts and assembly operations 
in which the balance of trade has been 
much less favorable to American producers, 

Negroes at all levels of the U.A.W., as in 
most other unions, were more apt than whites 
to express views similar to those advanced by 
the automobile union’s national leadership. 
But differences among other ethnic groups 
or among individuals of different levels of 
educational or regional backgrounds were for 
the most part insignificant. The level of re- 
sponsibility in the automobile union proved 
more important than factors like these. 

These findings, particularly within the 
U.A.W., suggest some educational principles 
and lines of action for those who would en- 
courage wider understanding of world affairs 
within American labor or, for that matter, 
perhaps within many other similarly-complex 
corporate institutions as well. 

Enunciation of equivocal, ambivalent, or 
half-hearted foreign policy views by national 
union leaders is unlikely to gain the atten- 
tion, much less the support of the member- 
ship and local leadership of American trade 
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unions, The fact that local U.A.W. people, in- 
cluding local officers and activtists, were not 
more favorable than their counterparts in the 
rest of the union movement to freer trade 
should probably be attributed largely to the 
inability or unwillingness of their national 
leadership to express consistent and unequiv- 
ocal liberal positions on this issue. If, like 
the U.A.W., a union repeatedly and consist- 
ently expresses more liberal views than those 
held by most of its members on a particular 
international question of continuing impor- 
tance and incorporates those views over a 
number of years into its various communica- 
tions—including both publications and face- 
to-face programs—then apparently the ef- 
fects on at least the local leadership can be 
substantial. 

It must be added that such efforts have 
been carried out by a few American unions. 
Few have paid more than cursory attention 
to international affairs. Even when the of- 
ficial posture at the national level has been 
consistent, straighforward and forcefully 
expressed over extended periods, seldom have 
the available means of communication been 
used effectively enough to influence even 
the local leadership. It is hardly surprising 
therefore that the impact in this field on 
local unions has been minimal. 

Concerns closer to the economic and 
working conditions of union members will 
no doubt continue to dominate most union 
educational programs. Union officials have 
argued that tt is often hard to get the atten- 
tion and active participation of members for 
traditional union matters and very difficult 
to involve them in activities devoted to such 
“remote” topics as foreign relations. Even 


those few unions that have made more than 
perfunctory attempts to communicate with 
their locals in this field have succeeded in 
involving only small minorities, mostly local 
officers, activists and a few members with 
international interests. At best, union educa- 
tion in this area has had some direct impact 


on the more influential, active elements in 
locals. 

Until recently few unions of A.F.L. tradi- 
tions have had educational programs of any 
sort, Most summer schools and other educa- 
tional endeavors for union members have 
been attended mainly by people from former 
0.1.0. unions, Those former A.P.L. unions 
which have participated actively in such 
“ecumenical” union enterprises or have 
conducted comparable programs of their 
own have until very recently been largely 
in the industrial and semi-industrial sector 
of the old Federation rather than in the 
more traditional A.F.L. craft and building 
trade unions, International affairs has re- 
ceived only minor, if any, attention in most 
of the Federation's educational programs. 

Although U.A.W. educational endeavors in 
world affairs—like those of most other 
unions—have emphasized the particular for- 
eign policy preferences of its own national 
union leaders, its programs on the whole have 
included more debate, dissent and discus- 
sion of alternative interpretations of inter- 
national issues. Some U.A.W. programs could 
serye as experimental prototypes for other 
unions if mutual irritations stemming from 
the labor movement's divisiveness did not 
preclude such cooperation. However, even in 
the U.A.W., there is considerable room for 
improvement in its overall performance on 
international education. 

American unions, including the U.A.W., 
will undoubtedly continue to regard their 
educational programs as a means of com- 
municating their own policy preferences to 
their own people. However, expanded anal- 
ysis of alternative views, at least within the 
range of those held by professionals in inter- 
national affairs, could not only enliven union 
programs and make them more attractive to 
younger, better educated members, but 
could place discussions of policies favored 
by the union in a more dynamic perspective. 
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At least in the U.A.W., most participants in 
summer schools in the mid-1960s preferred 
more analytical discussions in which alter- 
native points of views were considered. 

The distinction between educational pro- 
grams of the above type and indoctrination 
with the views of top union leadership is 
one that has been only infrequently made. 
Hence, we find that there is little use of 
outside specialists in international affairs 
in union programs and little cooperation with 
non-labor organizations seriously interested 
in this field. In their educational programs 
dealing with collective bargaining, labor law 
and the like, labor educators have increased 
their use of specialists from university labor 
programs and other non-union sources. But 
with only a few notable exceptions, they have 
not done likewise with specialists in inter- 
national relations. Even in the U.A.W. of the 
mid-1960s, such talent was used primarily 
in intensive programs for professional staff 
and some local presidents. Jointly sponsored 
programs with outside groups fairly sophisti- 
cated in world affairs have been very few, and 
most of the little labor participation in ac- 
tivities organized by non-labor groups has 
been by professional staffers, usually those 
few particularly interested in foreign affairs. 

Many union officials tend to feel that out- 
side specialists in such fields as foreign affairs 
are likely to talk over the heads of their 
people, to over-emphasize their own narrow 
intellectual interests, to behave condescend- 
ingly and to communicate ineffectively. At 
the time of our survey, the impression was 
still widely held that union staffers, even if 
their understanding of international affairs 
was limited, were preferable as teachers and 
discussion leaders, Staffers, the officials be- 
lieved, understand their audiences much 
better, were much more likely to develop 
rapport with them, and could become sufi- 
ciently informed in international affairs to 
deal with that subject when provided with 
appropriate materials. 

These surmises, however, seem insufficiently 
self-critical. The foreign affairs materials used 
in most union education range from mediocre 
to poor. Relatively few union staffers are 
reasonably effective in teaching world affairs. 
Nor is it likely that many unions will devote 
the time and resources required to expand 
this qualified minority enough to fill the 
needs of programs they should have in this 
complex field. 

Unions should be able to develop wider 
contacts and cooperation between the more 
internationally alert minorities in their locals 
and diverse non-union people interested in 
world affairs in the same localities, Likewise, 
they could help educational agencies to de- 
velop programs that would be attractive to 
union people and do more to encourage union 
personnel to take part in them. 

Currently in vogue in some union circles 
is the argument that whatever little atten- 
tion might be spared for world affairs should 
be focused primarily or exclusively on inter- 
national labor relations, activities of unions 
abroad and other topics of particular interest 
to unions. This is debatable. Our study of 
participants in union summer schools and 
other union educational activities indicates 
that most of them are at least as interested 
in general foreign policy issues such as U.S. 
relations with Communist China, the 
U.S.S.R. and the Third World, and dealing 
with the arms race. Moreover, the two kinds 
of issues can be shown to have intimate rela- 
tionships. It has been made amply evident 
that the international aspects .f American 
labor are best understood in a broader inter- 
national context. Nor should it be difficult to 
relate issues of national concern such as 
U.S. foreign trade policy to those issues close 
to the home and the heart of every union 
member, such as jobs, foreign competition 
with products of American labor and the 
like. Beginning wherever the interests of par- 
ticipants may lie, skilled discussion leaders 
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should be able to lead naturally from one 
kind of issue to another. 

The opportunities for broadening the in- 
ternational horizons of American labor are 
undoubtedly both numerous and diverse. 
These opportunities must be located and de- 
veloped by thoughtful trial-and-error efforts 
of trade union leaders and educators them- 
selves, but with substantial assistance that 
should be available from skillful outside 
agencies. Thus could an important force 
in the American body politic—organized 
labor—be moved to some extent toward a 
more international outlook. And this change 
of outlook, in turn, might well, in time, sig- 
nificantly influence U. S. policy itself. 


A FINE HEALTH PROGRAM THAT 
SHOULD BE SAVED 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, support of 
H.R. 7657 is increasing. The bill which 
would extend for an additional 5 years 
the Children and Youth Comprehensive 
Health project which are now slated for 
oblivion as of June 30, 1972 has at this 
time 41 cosponsors. There are at present 
67 programs in 29 States delivering com- 
prehensive health care to 450,000 chil- 
dren and youth of lower socioeconomic 
levels in central cities and rural areas. 
These children and youth projects rep- 
resent one of the major reservoirs of ex- 
perience in comprehensive health care 
today, especially to the poor children of 
the country. 

I urge Members to become cospon- 
sors of this legislation. Iam appending to 
my statement further information on 
some of these programs. 

The information follows: 

[From the New York Times Mar, 21, 1971] 
HOSPITAL'S PROGRAM Is GEARED TO SLUMS 
She wore the badge of an administrative 

assistant. He wore the uniform of an at- 

tending physician. Their discussion took 
place in the tiled halls of a special clinic 
in a new wing of the Jewish Hospital and 

Medical Center of Brooklyn. 

“Doctor, it’s Mrs. M—on the telephone,” 
the young woman began breathlessly. “The 
baby is sick again. And the mother, she is 
very frightened. I'll tell her I'll come and 
get her. All right?” 

The doctor replied: “Well, you can if you 
want to, But look, tell her to bundle up the 
kids and hop a cab. Tell her we'll pay for it.” 

Turning to a visitor, the doctor explained: 
“She can’t afford a cab.” Then, with a wry 
smile, he added, “Neither can we. But we've 
got to get her here.” 

This midmorning exchange was an apt 
introduction to Dr. Frederick L. Tunick, a 
pediatrician, and the innovative CATCH 
program he heads. 

A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

Catch is an acronym for Comprehensive 
Approach to Child Health, an all-inclusive 
medical, dental, mental health program 
offered free to its patients from infancy to age 
19. Primarily, it is geared to combat the 
“crisis care” medical habits of many slum 
residents, 

Before the program started, Dr. Tunick 
noted, the only time slum families sought 
Medical assistance for their children was 
“when a kid got hit by a truck, or got con- 
vulsions." 
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“An episodic type of thing,” he went on. 
“Between these emergencies, there was no 
medical care—no shots, no supervision of 
growth, no blood tests, hearing tests, dental 
checkups. Why, 70 per cent of our children 
never saw a dentist before they came here. 

“These people are so involved with shelter, 
food, jobs, family problems, that a kid with 
101 temperature is not a big thing,” he ex- 
plained. “Not because they don’t care, not 
because the big hospital isn’t there, but be- 
cause, in comparison to their other troubles, 
health is not important. Our job is to sell. 
If they don’t come, we worry. So we go get 
them.” 

The program was launched in February, 
1967, by a five-year, $7-million grant from 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Under the auspices of the large voluntary 
hospital and teaching institution at 555 Pros- 
pect Place, Brooklyn, the program serves a 
community bounded by Atlantic Avenue on 
the north, Empire Boulevard on the south, 
Flatbush Avenue on the west, and New York 
Avenue on the east. Within those boundaries 
are about 30,000 children. 

“In the beginning, the program had to use 
a ‘hard sell’ in the schools and community 
centers to introduce the benefits of the 
project.” Dr. Tunick said. The first year found 
approximately 500 patients on the active 
list. Now there are more than 4,500—and a 
long waiting list. 

The main appeal of the program is the 
personal care it renders, Dr. Tunick believes. 
Every patient sees his own doctor, nurse and 
social worker. They function as a team, and 
by appointment only. 

Most clinics, Dr. Tunick sald, “have people 
packed in like sardines.” 

“A patient is just a number in those clin- 
ics,” he said. “He waits and waits and sees a 
different doctor every time.” 

The personal touch of the Brooklyn pro- 
gram goes beyond the waiting room, beyond 
the examination. “We give them eye glasses, 
corrective shoes, speech therapy, orthodontia, 
We teach them to call, even just to say, ‘My 
Johnny has a runny nose. What should I do?’ 
And, where we can, we help them at home, 
and in the community.” 

Dr. Tunick, who is 52 years old, was a 
pediatrician for 20 years before he became 
CATCH director four years ago. He heads a 
staff of 65, including six pediatricians, five 
dentists, seven nurses, a psychiatrist, two 
psychologists, a speech and hearing therapist 
and 15 social service technicians and case- 
workers. 

Many of the program’s staff members were 
recruited from the community. 

“I fell in love with the program because 
I like what they were doing with my kids,” 
said Mrs. Carmen Fernandez, a recreation 
technician. “Here you have your own doctor, 
your own nurse, you feel confident. Here the 
doctor gets to know you as a person and is 
really concerned. My little girl had two op- 
erations that normally I would not have 
known about. 

“She had a kidney operation and correc- 
tive surgery of the eyes. You should see her 
now, Yolanda. The kids used to tease her, 
call her ‘cross-eyes." Without these peo- 
ple...’ She shook her head and sighed. 


SOME MOTHERS BABY-SIT 


As for her job, she explained: “Mothers 
bring siblings who stay with us in the recre- 
ation room. The children are tense, fright- 
ened. We relax them, give them arts and 
crafts. But our job is not limited. While 
they're in the room, we observe, see if there 
is any special problem.” 

Mrs. Celina Jorge, who wears the badge of 
psychological assistant, describes her posi- 
tion thusly: “I’m the handyman around 
here. I do screening. I translate for my peo- 
ple. I teach the staff our language. I go to 
schools, to the guidance clubs. I do—what- 
ever.” 
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Norma Boyce-El, a Public Health Nurse 
coordinator, stresses this factor. The Health 
Department will give immunization, but no 
treatment after the age of five. We teach 
people for 20 years that health supervision 
is necessary. If you reach them, you reach 
the next generation—their children. In a 
way, we're working on the next generation.” 

Withal, the staff and patients of the pro- 
gram are aware that time is running out on 
the Federal grant. Already, posters are at- 
tached to corridor walls signaling in Spanish 
and English: “Let your Congressman know 
what CATCH has done for you... Send your 
letters to Congress.” 

And Dr. Tunick said: “This program 
should continue under Federal legislation. 
Only the Federal Government can insure 
the continuance of CATCH on a permanent 
basis.” 


CAUSES OF NEOISOLATIONISM 
OUTLINED 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share the words 
and thoughts of Mr. Arlen J. Large in 
his article, “A Cheer for Prudent Isola- 
tionism”’ which recently appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal. Mr. Large points 
out, correctly I feel, the depth of feeling 
of Americans against our involvement 
in the political conflicts of other nations. 
He remarks that the American people 
are fed up with the course America is 
taking. We all know this is true if we 
take the time to read our mail. Citizens 
are tired of being overtaxed to expend 
billions of dollars in a futile and point- 
less war. They are tired of being com- 
pelled to send their young sons to die in 
Indochina. 

The founders of our great Republic 
provided that the executive branch 
should be checked by the legislative and 
judicial branches especially with regard 
to warmaking powers. The President 
was never to assume the kind of personal 
powers that European monarchs of the 
day possessed. Unfortunately, these pro- 
visions to keep the power of the Nation 
in the hands of the people’s representa- 
tives have not worked perfectly. This is 
partly because of the nature of the 
House of Representatives, partly because 
of the nature of modern society and pos- 
sibly because of the skill of past Presi- 
dents in compelling the Congress to do 
as they wished, 

The swift passage of the Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution is an example of this. I 
sense, however, that a new era is begin- 
ning. We will, with responsible efforts 
and with the support of the American 
people, reassert and reclaim our govern- 
mental authority and responsibility. We 
will end the war and begin the long task 
of making America the peaceful country 
it can and should be. 

A CHEER FOR PRUDENT ISOLATIONISM 
(By Arlene J. Large) 

WASHINGTON.—The White House and the 
State Department worry that the country 
is turning isolationist. That certainly seems 
to be the case. 

It’s getting harder to pass laws in Con- 
gress for the involuntary conscription of sol- 
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diers. There are demands to cut off arms aid 
to the Pakistanis until they stop shooting 
each other. Defense hardware must be sold 
to Congress as pork, not as the global shield 
of freedom. Every day, it seems, Sen. Mans- 
field says we must get out of Southeast Asia 
lock, stock and barrel. 

These symptoms of isolationism haye some- 
thing in common that may be so obvious 
as to be overlooked, It’s not isolationism for 
everybody, but a selective kind: isolationism 
for the government, for the admirals and 
colonels and diplomats, for Presidents and 
Secretaries of Defense. Nobody’s complaining 
about the zestful foreign traveling of individ- 
ual American tourists, scholars and business- 
men, 

The demand for more government isola- 
tionism comes from resentment over the 
power of the state to get ordinary citizens 
involved in professional quarrels between na- 
tional security bureaucrats, theirs and ours, 
The Vietnam war is testimony to how that 
power has grown and how it has been abused. 
More government isolationism looks attrac- 
tive because it almost automatically would 
reduce the state’s power over people’s lives. 
Government officials may deplore the new 
mood, but they have brought it on them- 
selves. 

HARMLESS OFFICIAL INTEREST 

There’s no harm when US. citizens, 
whether or not in the pay of the government, 
are interested in official doings in foreign 
capitals. The State Department’s dedicated, 
conscientious Southeast Asia experts have 
every right to care about which faction of 
dictators rules in Saigon. Career admirals 
are understandably concerned about Rus- 
sian ships sailing around in the Indian 
Ocean, No one can object if people either 
in government offices or private homes pay 
careful attention to movements of bound- 
ary lines across the Sinai Desert. 

The difficulty arises when these individu- 
als seek to engage the interest of others. 
Argument may persuade a draft-age kid 
minding his own business at the pool hall 
that he has a personal stake in political 
stability in the Congo, but then again it 
may not. Should it come to a contest of 
wills, the draft laws give Washington’s geo- 
politics specialists the winning edge; a young 
citizen must become involved in their con- 
tests with foreign geopoliticians, or become a 
criminal. A middle-aged breadwinner who 
ordinarily wouldn't consider sending a COn- 
tribution to King Hussein finds himself do- 
ing so anyway, via the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The breadth of public interest in an inter- 
national quarrel can be a good test of 
whether a government’s foreign policy is in- 
ternally despotic. Citizens of Israel and Egypt 
show no lack of interest in the disputes be- 
tween their leaders. Many of those people are 
really mad at each other, killingly so, In con- 
trast, it’s doubtful that most Americans in 
the mid-60s were fighting mad about the 
need to assure self-determination for South 
Vietnam. Big-picture officials in Washington 
thought they could.send a precision expedi- 
tionary force to help Saigon without whip- 
ping the whole American nation to patriotic 
anger at the enemy. 

The hope of U.S. leaders that people would 
support an emotionless geopolitical war as 
readily as a patriotic war is reflected in a 
recent Esquire magazine article by Eugene 
Rostow, a former State Department official. 
Approvingly, he recalled that President John- 
son “often remarked that for centuries the 
British conducted limited military campaigns 
along the boundaries of their influence. "We 
have to get used to the idea,’ he remarked.” 

If British monarchs, American Presidents 
or Soviet dictators conducted their “limited” 
contests with little wooden counters, their 
foreign-office rivalries would be more toler- 
able. Indeed, the readiness of English kings 
to spend men and money in ceaseless mili- 
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tary campaigns against other kings haunted 
the 18th Century drafters of the American 
Constitution. In every way they could think 
of, they tried to place the sword and purse 
beyond the unilateral reach of the President, 
deliberately ensnaring them in the cumber- 
some inefficiencies of Congress. 

At age 36, James Madison spoke at the 
Philadelphia convention with as much 
sophistication about the nature of men and 
governments as any of today’s philosophers 
of the big picture. “In time of actual war,” 
he told fellow delegates, “great discretionary 
powers are constantly given to the executive 
magistrate. Constant apprehension of war 
has the same tendency to render the head 
too large for the body. A standing military 
force with an overgrown executive will not 
long be safe companions to liberty. The 
means of defense against foreign danger have 
always been the instruments of tyranny at 
home.” 

Modern executive magistrates like to say 
that times have changed, that today’s tech- 
nology of war absolutely requires a larger 
head for the body. But for all the trappings 
of 20th Century hardware, the Vietnam war 
is exactly the kind of debilitating conflict 
the nation’s founders tried to prevent. The 
President in 1965 repelled no sudden attack 
on the nation with the split-second auth ority 
supposedly needed in the atom age. He could 
as well have sent musket-bearing troops to 
Vietnam in wooden frigates, using King 
George’s technology to pursue a foreign- 
policy objective straight out of the era of 
powdered wigs and buckled shoes. 

Indeed, the global responsibilities assumed 
by Presidents since World War I would re- 
quire, for complete fulfillment, the power 
wielded by absolute monarchs. Within his 
peer group of world leaders a U.S. President 
is backed by more military might and na- 
tional wealth than anyone. He should be able 
to frown, and make others back down. His 
handicap, though, is what makes him so 
touchy about isolationism at home: His mas- 
sive 20th Century power still rests ultimately 
on an 18th Century set of rules drafted ex- 
pressly to cut him down, When his home con- 
stituency dusts off these rules in a fit of 
isolationism, or war-weariness or whatever, 
the President’s power shrinks in the eyes of 
tinpot dictators who may not have hydrogen 
bombs, but also do not have to face the 
Wisconsin primary. 

There’s no question that the Constitution’s 
creaky restraints on kingly behavior by Pres- 
idents now are being applied after years of 
disuse. For the first time in history Congress 
has employed its appropriations power to re- 
strict battlefield deployment of troops in 
Indochina by the Commander in Chief. After 
years of bluffing, the Senate at last may con- 
front the White House over the $14 billion 
annual expense of keeping U.S. troops in 
Europe, 

Exasperation over Vietnam is even stirring 
extra-constitutional action in state legisla- 
tures, and not just in dovish Massachusetts, 
either. Last month Congress got a resolution 
from the House of Representatives of Geor- 
gia, of all places, complaining that “the war 
in Vietnam has affected every county, city 
and citizen of Georgia to some degree.” The 
resolution said the President should “set a 
date certain” for getting out. 

Vietnam aside, the present President has 
ordered the removal of some U.S, military 
forces from Korea, Japan and the Philip- 
pines, and has proclaimed a doctrine that 
addresses the question of U.S. government re- 
sponsibilities abroad. The doctrine is stated 
with ambiguous symmetry. “Our experience 
in the 1960s has underlined the fact that we 
should not do more abroad than domestic 
opinion can sustain,” the President said in a 
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February foreign-policy review. “But we can- 
not let the pendulum swing in the other di- 
rection, sweeping us toward an isolationism 
which could be as disastrous as excessive 
zeal.” 

Sen. Mansfield, one of the most forceful of 
Capitol Hill’s isolationists, complained in a 
recent speech of “divergencies, digressions, 
dodges and delays” in the doctrine’s imple- 
mentation. “The fundamental difficulty,” said 
the Senator, “is that the President and the 
Congress function in a government grown 
immense.” The great national-security de- 
partments continue to generate pressures 
upon Presidents and lawmakers for policies 
abroad that, in time, begin running counter 
to the constitutional goal of securing the 
blessings of liberty at home. 


CONGRESS, TOO 


While these pressures impinge more 
directly on the President, Congress hasn't al- 
ways been immune to the lure of futile for- 
eign military adventures. In 1812, it observed 
every constitutional nicety in debating and 
passing a formal declaration of war before 
yahooing off to invade Canada. The offhand 
way in which lawmakers both approved and 
repealed the Gulf of Tonkin resolution (the 
House never voted directly on repeal, just ac- 
cepted it as part of another bill) hardly 
inspires confidence in Congress as a cool 
mastermind of foreign policy. 

Lenin assured the Russians that upon the 
maturing of communism the state would 
wither away. It was, typically of the utter- 
ances of bigtime political leaders, fillmfiam. 
The Russians are stuck with an elephantine 
dictatorship, and it’s their hard luck that 
they can’t change it. 

A degree of withering of our own super- 
state, in contrast, is possible because, as the 
President said himself, “We should not do 
more abroad than domestic opinion can sus- 
tain.” Whether it comes about by presidential 
doctrine or pressure from Congress or both, it 
will make the government a safer companion 
to liberty. The way things are going, too 
many Americans are being drafted, over- 
taxed, killed and dossiered. In the absence of 
some prudent isolationism for the govern- 
ment, too many people are getting pushed 
around, 


MAY 19—DR. CULBERTSON DAY 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to join with the Honorable GENE 
Snyper of Kentucky in having May 19 
declared as Dr. Culbertson Day. This 
man has served as president of, and in- 
spiration to, the Moody Bible Institute 
for the past quarter of a century. 

Under Dr. Culbertson’s guiding hand, 
Moody Bible Institute has grown and 
prospered for the benefit of mankind. 
Moody has trained more than 10 percent 
of the missionaries serving all areas of 
the world today. 

It takes a man of rare dedication and 
concern to bring this about in view of the 
turmoil we as a Nation face today. I con- 
sider myself honored to be able to join 
with so many others in giving public rec- 
ognition to Dr. Culbertson and his serv- 
ice to mankind. 
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DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION 
SEMINAR 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, my friend and constitutent, Mr. 
Anthony J. Delpopolo, Sr., a member of 
the faculty at the Northern Virginia 
Community College, has recently called 
my attention to a drug abuse education 
seminar he is conducting during this 
coming summer, under the auspices of 
the Georgetown University continuing 
education program. 

As I believe information concerning 
this program would be of interest to 
many of our colleagues and their staffs, 
as well as area residents concerned about 
drug abuse, I insert the information con- 
cerning the program at this point in the 
RECORD: 

DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION SEMINARS 

PART I-—FOR PARENTS ONLY—TUITION: $40 


This seminar has been designed in response 
to the need for a reliable source of in-depth 
information on drugs and drug abuse by 
concerned parents in our community. There 
are thousands of pamphlets, books, and fact 
sheets issued by public and private agencies, 
but few are understandable and comprehen- 
sive enough to be of sufficient value to the 
parent who wishes to approach the problem 
of drug abuse with some confidence. 

The overall goal of this seminar is to sub- 
stitute traditional instruction—characterized 
by exhortation, moralizing and fear-inducing 
techniques—with sound socio-psychological 
information. Human motivation and rela- 
tionships will be carefully examined to sup- 
ply the skills which enable the parent to 
detect potential drug abusers and help these 
abusers resist temptation to experiment with 
drugs and use them for recreational purposes. 
This intensive seminar could very well be a 
positive antidote for the chemical cop-out of 
an entire generation. 

The concern today is greater because drug 
use for an increasing number of people— 
notably, among teen-agers, is becoming the 
means of satisfying curiosity, providing new 
adventures, and attaining immediate and 
frequent escape from reality. 

The subject matter to be covered in the 
ten, two hour sessions of the seminar will 
include such topics as: Drug use and drug 
abuse—in history and today; the physiologi- 
cal and sociological effects of drugs and 
drug abuse, the classification of drugs; drug 
slang; legislation and control of drugs and 
narcotics; treatment of drug abusers; role 
of parents in the drug abuse dilemma; and 
some suggestions how to understand and as- 
sist young people to cope with the drug 
abuse problem. 

PART II—FOR EDUCATORS, 

COMMUNITY, 

LEADERS 


(The techniques of instruction and sub- 
ject matter content for this seminar are sim- 
ilar to those for Part I. However, greater 
emphasis will be placed on the development 
of skills which will help professionals cope 
with the drug abuse problem in the school, 
in the community, and in various types of 
large business organizations.) 

Anthony J. Delpopolo, Sr., M.A., MS. 
D.A.G.S. Lecturer at Georgetown University 
and Correctional Training for the District 
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of Columbia Department of Corrections 
Training Academy, has a broad experience in 
education, penology, criminology, corrections 
and sociology. 

Part I—10 sessions, Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, 7:00 to 9:00 p.m., beginning June 
22, 1971. 

Part II—10 sessions, Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, 7:00 to 9:00 p.m., beginning July 
27, 1971. 


A COMMON GROUND OF SERVICE 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to announce that one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues and the father of 
another have been honored by the North 
Carolina Citizens Association for their 
outstanding contributions to the State. 

L. H. Fountary, who represents the 
Second Congressional District of North 
Carolina, was awarded the Citation for 
Distinguished Public Service by the 
association. 

Mr. James Edgar Broyhill, father of 
my good friend, the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina’s Tenth Dis- 
trict, Mr. JAMES BRoYHILL, was chosen to 
receive the Distinguished Citizenship 
Citation. 

Mr. Broyhill, as many in this Chamber 
know, is the founder and board chairman 
of Broyhill Furniture Industries, head- 
quartered in Lenoir, N.C. 

I am sure my colleagues in the 
House join me in congratulating both 
these gentlemen for this outstanding 
achievement. 
| An article telling of these awards and 

published in the May, 1971, edition of 
We the People of North Carolina, the 
magazine published by the North Caro- 
lina Citizens Association, is included 
herewith in the Record for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

A COMMON GROUND OF SERVICE 

A Republican and a Democrat. ..a West- 
erner and an Easterner ...a manufacturer 
and a legislator a Baptist and a 
Presbyterian. 

In politics, geography, profession and de- 
nomination, James Edgar Broyhill and L. H. 
Fountain go their separate ways. In service 
to their native State of North Carolina they 
stand together on common ground. 

They stood on that common ground 
March 18 in Raleigh to be honored and 
thanked by the North Carolina Citizens 
Association for the lifetime of service which 
each has rendered his State and its people. 

Mr. Broyhill is the founder and Board 
Chairman of Broyhill Furniture Industries 
of Lenoir. Rep. Fountain, a native and resi- 
dent of Tarboro, has served in the US. 
House of Representatives from the Second 
Congressional District since 1953, and for 
several terms prior to that time in the North 
Carolina Senate. 

Rep. Charles A. Jonas of Lincolnton pre- 
sented Mr. Broyhill the Association’s Cita- 
tion for Distinguished Citizenship. Associate 
State Supreme Court Justice Joseph Branch 
presented Rep. Fountain the Association’s 
Citation for Distinguished Public Service. 

Mr. Broyhill was described in his citation 
as “A mountain man who has been acclaimed 
as matching the peaks of his homeland; a 
dirt farmer who planted the seeds of his suc- 
cess not in the soil of his native Wilkes 
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County, but in the men and machines of 
the infant furniture industry of neighbor- 
ing Caldwell County; an erstwhile blacksmith 
who was forged on the anvil of economic and 
educational adversity; a staunch champion 
of the free enterprise system and promoter 
of its benefits; as relentless a competitor in 
business as he is on the links and a winner 
in both realms; as loyal to the commoner 
as to his many noble friends; a benefactor of 
youth through generous support of educa- 
tion and recreational institutions for their 
mental, spiritual and physical development; 
a reluctant but charismatic leader; a non- 
politician's politician; a person of great ded- 
ication to church, civic and charitable affairs; 
father and grandfather in the patriarchal 
mode; a man of God.” 

As examples of J. E. Broyhill’s distin- 
guished citizenship the citation listed his 
founding of the Broyhill Foundation which 
has made higher education possible for many 
deserving young people; his directorships 
and trusteeships with the boards of a num- 
ber of major businesses and major educa- 
tional and charitable institutions and 
associations; his receipt of other honors; 
his role in the founding of such institutions 
as the Caldwell Memorial Hospital in Lenoir 
and the Broyhill Children’s Home in Western 
North Carolina; and his extensive political 
activities which include continuous mem- 
bership on the Republican National Com- 
mittee since 1944 and his membership in 
the North Carolina delegation to the Repub- 
lican National Convention seven consecutive 
times since 1944, 

Rep. Fountain was cited “for dedicated 
and devoted service to his fellowman in 
numerous positions of public trust during 
the past 35 years.” 

Examples of his accomplishments in- 
cluded... “his tenacious and thorough 
work in investigating harmful or ineffective 
medical drugs, as well as other aspects of 
food and drug safety which has earned him 
the popular title of ‘Watchdog’ of the Food 
and Drug Administration ... for his dis- 
tinguished service as a United States Dele- 
gate to the 22nd General Assembly of the 
United Nations .. . for his pioneering effort 
and continuing leadership in the field of 
Federal-State-Local relations which led to 
establishment of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations in 1959, and 
for the farsighted vision which won him 
national recognition as the ‘Father’ of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations . . . for his statesmanship and 
leadership in the House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, in particular 
as Chairman of the Near East Subcom- 
mittee ...for his deep-rooted Christian 
conviction and his lifelong involvement in 
the work of the Church, especially the Pres- 
byterian Church, both on a national and 
local level, and his unswerving moral leader- 
ship... for his unflinching loyalty and 
untiring adherence to the principle that 
government is, and should be, the Servant 
and not the Master of the People. .. .” 

Mr. Broyhill was the 2ist in a list of 
distinguished North Carolinians to receive 
the Association's Citation for Distinguished 
Citizenship. Rep. Fountain was the third 
recipient of the Association’s Citation for 
distinguished Public Service, created in 
1969. 


WE NEED HELP 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
spend hours searching for new facts and 
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figures and eloquent rhetoric to drama- 
tize and build support for issues that 
concern us. As a Congressman from New 
York, I have been marshaling all the 
arguments I can find to prevent the cut- 
backs in urban education funds that 
threaten public schools throughout the 
State. Yet, I have seen nothing more 
moving and to the point than the follow- 
ing letter from Willie Brown, P.S. 100 in 
the Bronx: 

From the New York Times, May 18, 1971 

A LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR 
Bronx, New York Crry 

Gov. N. ROCKEFELLER, 

Dear Sir: I am very Concern about What 
are going to happen to the world since I am 
only ten year old. I Still have a long way to 
go, an if thing dont Change I dont think 
I have a Chance. so please give us little Chil- 
drens a Chance in your world. we ask For so 
little, only a Chance to get a good education 
So please give us our money Back. We need 
it very Bad. I have two sister an one Brother 
trying hard to get a education if you dont 
give us a Chance We wont make it, Because 
my Family is very Poor an they don’t have 
the money to pay For our education. an they 
are other Family that Can’t pay For they 
Children education, an we all are depending 
on you to give us our money Back. 

We need Help. 

WILLIE Brown, 
P.S. 100 Bz., Mrs. Leed Class 4b. 


JAMES H. KING, SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNER IN A NATIONAL SCIENCE 
COMPETITION 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a promis- 
ing young student from my congressional 
district—James H. King, 17, of Hamp- 
den, Mass—has won a $6,000 scholar- 
ship for the science project he entered 
in a national competition. His entry, a 
daring and imaginative plan for the 
undersea transport of crude oil, was 
among 10 winners in a contest called the 
Tomorrow’s Scientists and Engineers 
Program. Designed to encourage scien- 
tific research among the country’s high 
school students, the program is spon- 
sored each year by the National Science 
Teachers Assn., the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., and Standard Oil Co.— 
New Jersey—a division of Humble Oil 
and Refining Co. 

King and the nine other winners were 
awarded $6,000 scholarships last night 
at the program’s National Awards Din- 
ner in the Mayflower Hotel here. 

Son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard King of 
3 Chestnut Hill Road, Hampden, King is 
a senior at Minnechaug Regional High 
School in nearby Wilbraham. He plans 
to begin studies this fall at Webb Insti- 
tute of Naval Architecture in Glencove, 
RE 

I am sure my colleagues join me in 
congratulating him—and the nine other 
winners, as well—and in wishing them 
the best of luck in their scientific 
careers. 
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SOMETIMES IT MAKES SENSE TO 
TALK IN CIRCLES 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I would at 
this time like to call attention to a proj- 
ect being conducted by the Container 
Corporation of America, headquartered 
in Winston-Salem, N.C., which involves 
the recycling of used and waste material 
to produce additional products and to 
preserve our environment. 

Container Corporation, as many of 
my colleagues know, is the largest re- 
cycler of paper fibers in the Nation. Last 
year, the company’s Pioneer Paper Stock 
Division collected over 1 million tons 
of waste paper, 10 percent of all the 
secondary fibers used in the United 
States. 

Most of this paper was used as a raw 
material by Container Corporation’s own 
mills, which reprocessed the fibers into 
paperboard that their plants subse- 
quently converted into packages for 
numerous consumer and industrial 
products. 

To help create a greater awareness of 
the contribution which recycling can 
make to environmental quality, Con- 
tainer Corporation developed a recycling 
symbol to serve as the focal point for 
an industry-wide program to publicize 
these benefits. 

Thus far, more than 130 companies 
have applied the symbol to the paper 
and paperboard packaging products they 
manufacture. I am sure it is the wish 
of every Member of Congress that every 
industry adopt not only the sign, but the 
policy, of recycling whenever possible. 

The symbol—three arrows pointing to 
each other in a circle—is being featured 
in an advertising campaign to call atten- 
tion, not only to the monetary profit that 
recycling can bring, but to its environ- 
mental rewards as well. 

Included herewith in the Recor is the 
text of one of those advertisements, 
which appeared recently in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Daily News. 

SOMETIMES Ir Makes SENSE TO TALK IN 

CIRCLES 

Until now, much of America has made its 
amazing technological advances in just one 
direction—straight ahead. 

And rightly so. For a young technology, 
the shortest distance between two points is, 
in fact, a straight line. 

But now America’s economy has grown up. 
Into a sprawling middle age, where even the 
waste products of our greatness add up to 
3.5 billion tons a year. 

And it’s time to talk about some new direc- 
tions. By looking back on where we've been. 

For example, Container Corporation’s 
Pioneer Paper Stock Division has been col- 
lecting recycleable waste paper materials for 
conversion into paperboard, packaging, news- 
print and other useful materials. And we've 
been doing it for 45 years. 

This is not only a profitable way of doing 
things, it also helps conserve the natural 
resources that no longer seem in such end- 
less supply. Every ton of waste paper that 
gets reclaimed leaves 17 trees standing in our 
nation’s forests. 

Maybe the recycling of wastes is a round- 
about way of doing things. But, at Marcor, 
we're making it pay off. 
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RONCALLO SPEAKS ON THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable 
Angelo D. Roncallo, comptroller of 
Nassau County, delivered a speech to the 
Electronics Systems Division Manage- 
ment Club of the General Instrument 
Corp. of Hicksville, N.Y. on Thursday, 
April 22, 1971, in Jericho, N.Y. In his 
speech, Comptroller Roncallo discussed 
the unemployment in Long Island and 
the effects it has had upon the economy 
of the area. 

Due to the cancellation of numerous 
Government contracts, many defense 
workers are jobless; thus Roncallo feels 
that these workers are deserving of Gov- 
ernment support until they can be re- 
located to another position. 

Roncallo calls his program “creative 
unemployment” and believes that it will 
discourage these people from going on 
welfare rolls. 

The following speech by Comptroller 
Roncallo expresses his views on unem- 
ployment and the economic situation in 
Nassau County and it also presents a 
bold new approach to the situation: 


LONG ISLAND’Ss ECONOMY AND MANAGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC PRIORITIES 


(Speech by the Honorable Angelo D. 
Roncallo) 


Tonight I'm to talk with this group of 
management professionals about Long 
Island’s economic outlook. I'll provide an 
overview of Long Island’s economy, and then, 
make some observations about our national 
economic scene. Because it is effective 
management of our public priorities and 
resources, that can make or break our eco- 
nomic health. And, as of late, the tone of 
conditions around the country have been a 
fairly good economic indicator of what is 
happening on Long Island. 

Long Island is well aware of our national 
economic recession. We’ye been hit particu- 
larly hard because of our employment pat- 
terns in the manufacturing industry of 
durable goods. In the past year, employment 
in this area dropped from 113,000 to 96,000. 
Thus, this has contributed significantly to 
a jobless rate of 6.2% in Nassau, 7.9% in 
Suffolk, and 6.9% in the bi-County area. 
Approximately a year ago, the unemploy- 
ment rate figured 4.1% in Nassau, 5.9% in 
Suffolk, and 4.8% bi-County2 

According to the New York State Labor 
Department, unemployment can be assured 
of an increase from an average of 46,375 in 
1970 to 48,400 in 1972. This would indicate 
that the jobless rate would fall appreciably 
from the high percentages it is currently at, 
yet it will still hover above 5%. 

There has been a rise throughout the 
nation in general, of non-durable goods- 
manufacturing and services. But of this rise 
in trades and services, of which, last year, 
Long Island saw a 5.6% increase, it was still 
not enough to offset the poor employment 
market for the Long Island population. 

The reasoning: Long Island’s orientation is 
not in trades and services, but rather in 
manufacturing which makes up 20% of the 
work force and accounts for more than one- 
third of the total payrolls. The contribution 
of Long Island’s income from manufactur- 


1 Statistics from New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Hicks- 
ville Division, April 16, 1971. 
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ing remains substantial, even though factory 
jobs have declined in relation to total em- 
ployment, Nationally in the private econ- 
omy, manufacturing commands the largest 
share of national income—28%, employing 
about the same portion of the civilian labor 
force. 

On Long Island, it is a reflection of the 
high technology, highly skilled nature of 
the industry, in relation to aircraft, aero- 
space, electrical machinery, and instruments. 
This type of industry is made up to a large 
degree of white collar, technical, and pro- 
fessional employees, and highly skilled pro- 
duction workers, who together, have made 
Long Island, the high wage, high income 
area it is. 

Recently, the Franklin Letter, published by 
the Franklin National Bank showed some 
statistics whereby the average income for 
all executives and production workers in 
durable goods industries in 1969 was $9,464, 
while in non-durable manufacturing the 
average was $6,883. The aircraft-aerospace 
industry paid its workers $11,106, the instru- 
ments industry—$10,259, and the electronics 
machinery manufacturing $8,232. In the 
non-durables field some examples are paper 
product manufacturers, an average of $7,599 
toys, jewelry, and sporting goods, a price of 
$6,156, printing and publishing with $8,143. 

Nationally, at present our policies are 
geared in a trade and services increase ap- 
proach, instead of the improvement in the 
manufacturing industries. Therefore, if air- 
craft and aerospace production (two large 
staple income industries) level off, can Long 
Island maintain this characteristically high 
income, high productivity labor force? The 
future mix of Long Island industry not only 
will determine the character of Long Is- 
land’s work force, but the level of its income. 

Knowing all of this still doesn’t change the 
price of eggs—it doesn’t put any of the esti- 
mated 46,000 unemployed back to work. But 
it does help put the problem into perspective. 
And we all recognize, that for the man out 
of work, the unemployment rate is 100%. 
Being without a job not only means a waste 
of resources, but a loss of human dignity. 

Because of the current management of 
public priorities and resources, Long Island 
has fallen and economic victim of suffer and 
surrender. Yet, I am told that on Long Is- 
land, the defense, aircraft, and aerospace 
picture is not as bleak as it is in the rest of 
the nation—huge pockets of defense, aircraft, 
and aerospace industry have suffered worse 
adverse effects, in places like the State of 
Washington, and California, all around, from 
coast-to-coast. But Long Island has felt its 
pinch—metal fabricators between 1969 and 
1970 eliminated 2,300 jobs, instruments and 
electrical equipment makers shut out 7,000 
jobs, aircraft and aerospace fields let go 
approximately 8,000 employees. This is not 
to include employment cuts in-process or 
being planned for this year. Grumman Aero- 
space Corporation is eliminating another 
sizeable piece of its work force. We hear of 
Sperry’s continual instability, on a meager 
brink of existance. 

Since our local economy is a part of our 
national economy it is important to ask what 
are the broad outlines of the national eco- 
nomic picture upon our local future. Let me 
caution, that even our leading economists 
haye not always accurately predicted this 
future, so I will not pretend here to give 
an absolutely reliable reading of the economic 
crystal ball. But maybe we can reconcile 
some of our economic problems, by & 
prophecy of priorities. How are they currently 
being managed? Where are our resources 
being committed, to create this present eco- 
nomic condition—a condition unfavorable to 
Long Island, as well as many sectors of the 
nation. 


2Taken from The Franklin Letter, pub- 
lished and distributed exclusively by the 
Franklin National Bank, March 1971. 
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What we have witnessed in America is a 
swift re-structuring of priorities from man- 
ufacturing of military-defense goods and 
related equipment, to society's call for in- 
creased trades and services in the areas of 
health, education, and welfare. Roger Free- 
man, a former Special Assistant to President 
Nixon, and currently Senior Fellow at the 
Hoover Institute on War, Revolution, and 
Peace at Stanford University recently re- 
viewed the new management of priorities in 
as in California. He said: “The demand 
for a ‘reordering of national priorities’ has 
been strong in recent years and appears to 
be growing in intensity and power as time 
goes on. It rests on the basic proposition that 
military expenditures have risen out of pro- 
portion in the past few decades and need to 
be cut back, while civilian public services 
have been starved, in absolute as well as in 
relative terms, and should be lifted to sub- 
stantially higher levels. Thus, the drive to 
reorder national priorities aims to multi- 
ply public funds for domestic functions, 
particularly in the field of social welfare, 
and to clip defense appropriations commen- 
surately.” 3 

Freeman cites that defense costs went up 
57% between 1952 and 1971 which is just 
barely ahead of the simultaneous rise in 
prices; in relative terms, defense fell from 
66% of the total budget, to 36% from 13.6% 
of the Gross National Product to about 7.1%. 
Spending for domestic purposes meanwhile, 
multiplied 7.6 times (662%) and its share of 
the budget jumped from 17% to 47%. Out- 
lays for Health, Education, and Welfare 
multiplied 12.4 times (1142%), for all other 
domestic purposes combined, 3.2 times 
(219%). 

We have seen an abrupt turnover in pro- 
duction for defense and material hardware, 
as opposed to human resources and the wel- 
fare state, which has become more favor- 
able. I believe that, The Military Establish- 
ment, a new book by Adam Yarmolinsky, 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs, with 
his indictment of the military society that 
we live in, (where he concludes that almost 
everything in our entire lives is related to 
military and defense) is a refiection of the 
times and sentiments of many of our na- 
tional figures and leaders. 

In more direct terms, we have seen resent- 
ment and hostility to programs such as con- 
tinued space appropriations, the SST, the 
ABM system—programs and concepts that 
would have meant direct employment oppor- 
tunities to Long Islanders, Yet, in Nassau 
County's municipal operation alone, we've 
seen the public payroll rise to 20,000 or 
double the figure of only a decade ago. In 
fact, nationally, state and local government 
employment increased 136% between 1952 
and 1970, or about four times faster than 
the population and labor force. The most 
spectacular expansion on the federal pay- 
roll occurred in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, whose staff bal- 
looned from 35,000 in 1953 to 107,000 in 1970. 

We have seen welfare increase in Nassau 
from $11 million in 1960, to $95 million in 
1970, a jump of 900%, in a period where 
population increased by only 15%. In 
New York City, which is not typical of the 
rest of the country, but epitomizes and fore- 
shadows trends and developments elsewhere, 
a look at its welfare situation is enlightening. 
In a world hub of trade, finance, commerce, 
and industry, the number of welfare re- 
cipients jumped from 328,000 in 1960 to well 
over one million in 1969, growing annually 
by 60,000. According to the City Social Serv- 
ices Department it may soon be that three 
million out of New York City’s eight million 
inhabitants will be on welfare. 


2 Roger A. Freeman, “National Priorities In 
the Decade Ahead”, delivered to Hoover In- 
stitution Conference, Pasadena, California, 
November 8, 1970. 
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The United States has shifted “from the 
warfare state to the welfare state” during 
the past decade. But what harvest has it 
reaped from this changeover? What is the 
return on the $200 billion which we now in- 
vest each year in social welfare and domestic 
services .. . The welfare state is here. 

But I do not intend to argue the pros and 
cons of the military-industrial complex or 
the welfare state tonight. But directly on 
Long Island, as in other pockets of defense 
industry around the nation, we have seen 
the effect of cutting the share of national de- 
fense from one-half to one-fourth of our 
combined public budgets. 

So how does Long Island’s economy relate 
to this management of national priorities? 
At the same time, what can those in the 
defense, aerospace, aircraft, and electronics 
industries do to prevent continued economic 
regression as a result of the national priorities 
management dilemma. 

We have discussed tonight, unemployment 
and the welfare state. But I would like to 
break unemployment problems into three 
different categories. The first type we have 
suffered from somewhat, is manpower ob- 
solescence—where new technology, comput- 
ers for instance, have displaced the skills and 
abilities of employees, and outstripped them 
of their usefulness or capacity to work. The 
solutions that have been tried are re-train- 
ing programs, that have met with only margi- 
nal success. Often, these people, lacking the 
education required, end up on the public 
welfare rolls. 

The second type of unemployment is the 
result of a general economic recession, where 
jobs are cut, profits are low, often resulting 
in corporate losses, and where a portion of 
the labor force from menial worker to pro- 
fessional worker, loses employment. The an- 
swer is to initiate economic policies to stimu- 
late the economy, and thus, put everybody 
back to work. It is this form of unemploy- 
ment that we are currently suffering from. 

Yet there is still another kind of unem- 
ployment, that those in the defense, aircraft, 
aerospace, and electronics related fields are 
victims of. It is this particular unemploy- 
ment problem which I would like to focus 
attention on and would like to see trans- 
formed into a ‘creative unemployment pack- 
age’. 

‘Creative unemployment’, in my opinion, 
is the panacea to the workers in the defense- 
related industries. It is a conservative con- 
cept within the liberal spectrum of public 
welfare. Too often, the current methods of 
alleviating unemployment and the welfare 
dole, serve as an ‘economic narcotic’ per- 
jpetuating a debilitating dependence and 
moral decay. But ‘creative unemployment’ 
takes on the commitment of making the 
period of one’s unemployment useful and 
constructive to the national economy. 

It is the type of welfare reform that we 
can institute for the thousands of defense 
technicians who are victims of the 180° turn 
that society has made in its management 
of priorities. Now let me ask, how are these 
people different from typical welfare recipi- 
ents or so-called hard-core unemployables? 

Do you recall that since the end of World 
War II, the United States government with 
the Congress, and the actions of our national 
leaders, through our educational systems, and 
the American people, alerted us to the tech- 
nology deficiencies that America suffered 
from? We were then told, that we would 
hever catch up. 

Do you recall the Russian Sputnik in the 
mid-fifties with our leaders saying that 
America had been too lax, that we would 
have to change our entire American system 
in finance, production, and education to 
re-capture our pre-eminance in science and 
technology. 

Well, as a result of society’s demand 
twenty years ago, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple took up the call, and made a heavy 
investment in technical education to acquire 
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those prerequisite skills necessary to apply 
themselves, with a commitment until now 
of twenty years in the technological and 
scientific fields. 

This is the worker that has been the back- 
bone of America’s production in the past 
twenty years, and make no mistake about 
it, he has served America well, making our 
technological prowess second to none in the 
world. Yes, we as a nation, twenty years 
ago, made that commitment to this segment 
of our society. 

Yet, as the winds of change usher in a 
new era, for probably good and sufficient 
reasons, society is turning around to say, 
“We don’t need you anymore—even though 
you've been established twenty years in the 
field. America is tired of aerospace programs, 
aviation, electronics, and instrument de- 
signs.” It is apparent from where this nation 
headed, as I earlier pointed out, that the 
demand is now for social technologists, 
instead of industrial technologists. But what 
happens to these workers who have con- 
tributed so much to develop the fiber of 
American strength? 

This is a type of unemployment that is 
fundamentally different, because the re- 
sources, abilities, and manpower of the peo- 
ple employed in the high technology 
industries has proven itself in the past, and 
can once again make an invaluable contri- 
bution to American production in new forms 
of technology namely in the areas of pollu- 
tion, agriculture, and a revitalized space 
program. But this is a transition that is 
difficult to make for the man of forty-five 
with a family. And America owes it to these 
people to make a more ambitious effort to 
help them, who are now unemployed, to 
continue to live and pay taxes, purchase 
goods, work for a living, and maintain their 
self-respect. ‘Creative unemployment’ will 
provide the period of rapid re-adjustment 
needed to let the technologically unemployed 
worker make a transition to productive 
employment. 

I propose that the Congress move in, and 
grant all the workers in the defense related 
fields—aerospace, aviation, electronics, and 
instruments—who have been laid off, due to 
the turn of priorities in America, a full year’s 
salary, based on their position. This, in turn, 
would serve as an allowance, for the unem- 
ployed technician to seek new employment, 
re-locate, and if necessary retrain, within 
the space of a year. In no sense, am I pro- 
posing that these people be put on the public 
welfare rolls. We owe it to them. 

The American society must give them a 
year to find a new and productive occupa- 
tion. At the same time, I call on Congress 
and the Nixon Administration to mobilize 
every resource available, to re-locate in new 
jobs the skilled technician who has lost his 
job. This can be done gradually through the 
use of Federal computer job banks. And as 
the demand for new markets in technology 
increases, this priceless manpower asset will 
be re-absorbed into our economy. 

Meanwhile, society cannot afford to leaye 
these people in the lurch. By carrying out 
‘creative unemployment’, we are exercising 
both economic and moral responsibility not 
only to technological labor, but to every 
man’s labor. Unemployment is uneconomical, 
because it kills incentive, and demoralizes 
the individual. However, my proposal for 
‘creative unemployment’ will not result in 
any of these socially undesirable conditions, 
Instead, it will correct a maladjustment that 
impedes the progress of our economy. 

My ‘creative unemployment’ package is a 
logical step to the new management of pub- 
lic priorities and resources. It will satisfy the 
legitimate aims of the welfare state while 
insuring the continued technological pro- 
gress of our nation. In the end, it will serve 
in a vital way to maintain a sound economy 
for Long Island and for the United States. 


Thank you. 
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SECOND-GUESSING DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA POLICE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion pro and con 
regarding the recent demonstrations in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

My own feeling is that the Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia 
is to be highly commended for the man- 
ner in which it dealt with an extremely 
volatile situation, thus insuring that the 
demonstrators were defeated in their at- 
tempt to bring our Federal Government 
to a halt. 

In this connection, I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the lead editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Evening News on May 12, as follows: 

SECOND-GUESSING D.C, POLICE 


No doubt, as critics are quick to point 
out, there were some police excesses during 
the confrontation between police and peace 
demonstrators in Washington last week. No 
doubt there was some unnecessary clubbing, 
some excessive use of mace or tear gas, some 
uncalled-for harassment, as well as some 
simple misunderstandings. No doubt some 
innocent bystanders suffered in the massive 
police roundups of pedestrians into deten- 
tion centers. 

But, after conceding all this, the fact re- 
mains that the nation witnessed a remark- 
able piece of police work in this massive 
confrontation between suthority and dissent, 
between law and lawlessness, between order 
and anarchy. An attempt to “close down the 
government” and to harass a whole city was 
thwarted without the firing of a shot, with- 
out any serious injuries and without any 
significant interruption in the life of the 
city. As a whole the police and troops de- 
seryed the praise accorded them for their 
skill and restraint by President Nixon and by 
a Senate resolution. 

It is easy, in retrospect, to find fault with 
particular aspects of the Washington police 
strategy. Senator Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
protested the arrest of “masses of innocent 
pedestrians,” and it is true that probably 
most of the 12,000 arrested were arrested 
illegally—without any charge being laid. But 
it is also true that it is difficult to guarantee 
the rights of anyone—demonstrator or by- 
stander—when the breakdown of law and 
order is threatened. 

Sen. Javits (R., N.Y.), who criticized the 
mass arrests, and such action would be “much 
more compatible with martial law,” but 
martial law would surely have followed if 
the militant demonstrators had succeeded 
in seriously interfering with the government. 
It was somewhat ridiculous to hear Mayday 
leader Rennie Davis, who was attacking the 
entire process of government, complain that 
the mass arrests were unconstitutional. 

The suspension of constitutional guaran- 
tees is, nevertheless, an unhappy solution, 
and we would rather see Atty. Gen. Mitchell 
explore possible alternatives than proudly 
proclaim, as he did this week, that the extra- 
legal mass-arrest technique should be a 
model for other law-enforcement authorities 
around the nation. 

As for the ineffable Vice President Agnew, 
he typically missed (or rather twisted) the 
whole point of the restrained and effective 
Washington police performance by insult- 
ingly comparing it, in an Illinois speech, to 
the clobbering of demonstrators by Chicago 
police during the 1968 Democratic conven- 
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tion. Wholly ignoring the fact that some as- 
pects of disgraceful over-reaction there were 
later characterized in an official inquiry as 
a “police riot,” Mr. Agnew did not even note 
the contrast with how the capital police 
behaved. 

One result of going beyond the law is that 
it leads to excess, and that is certainly what 
happened, even in Washington—at the final 
rally on the Capitol steps, where 1000 per- 
sons were arrested while they were peacefully 
listening to speeches by sympathetic con- 
gressmen. 

Such excesses are symptomatic of the polar- 
ization that the corrosive issue of Vietnam 
has brought to this nation. Just as these 
militant demonstrations were a misguided 
switch from the impressive peaceful dem- 
onstrations two weeks before, so the reaction 
of authorities to the excesses of dissent car- 
ries the peril of future excesses in the name 
of law and order. In spite of all the best in- 
tentions in the world and in spite of the 
skill and restraint shown in the lastest con- 
frontation, that peril will remain as long as 
the war lasts. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CRISIS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
view of the serious developments in Eu- 
rope concerning the dollar, I have issued 
a statement on the international mone- 
tary crisis. 

We should, I believe, take steps now 
to bring our international payments into 
balance and to push for a meaningful 
reform of the monetary system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR MCGOVERN 


For the past few days we have heard dis- 
quieting news concerning international 
monetary affairs and, in particular, about 
the American dollar. The crisis which has 
developed poses a serious threat to the sta- 
bility of the world economy and to the ability 
of the United States to function effectively 
as a member of the international community. 
What appears to be a complicated economic 
crisis is, in fact, a simple, but dangerous 
situation. 

I make no claim to having the expertise 
in such matters as have several members of 
the Congress and a number of academic 
and business economists. But I submit that 
the situation has become so threatening that 
those of us in the Congress cannot any longer 
treat it as a passing or an unimportant 
matter. We all must seek to come to terms 
with this situation. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION 


What we have seen recently is people 
holding American dollars trying almost des- 
perately to sell them for other currencies, 
notably the German mark. They are specu- 
lating against the dollar because they be- 
lieve that the value of the mark in relation 
to the dollar will be increased. Now that 
prospect is a reality. 

This situation has arisen because dollars 
have been pouring out of the United States 
and into Europe far faster than there is any 
need for them abroad. One of the main 
reasons for this recent dollar hemorrhage is 
that interest rates are higher in Europe 
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than in the United States. Just as interest 
rates have dropped somewhat in the United 
States because some people here believe that 
inflation is ending and a tight money policy 
is no longer needed, the European interest 
rates have been rising to meet a rising in- 
flation there. 

European countries, as members of the 
International Monetary Fund, are bound to 
purchase dollars offered to them at a rela- 
tively fixed rate of exchange. Because of the 
massive inflow of dollars they have been 
forced to buy more than they could possibly 
use, They cannot turn these dollars in for 
gold, although under the IMF rules they 
should be able to do so, because in 1967 they 
pledged that they would not do so. If they 
did, they would destroy the monetary system 
because there simply is not enough gold 
available to redeem all the dollars held by 
European central banks. 

Normally European countries could be ex- 
pected to absorb the massive dollar inflow 
resulting from their interest rates being 
higher than ours. But the United States has 
had a chronic deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments in recent years. In short, more money 
has flowed out each year than has come back 
into the United States. And European coun- 
tries haye already built up excessive hold- 
ings of dollars. 

The American dollar cannot be devalued 
without congressional approval and without 
a radical transformation of the international 
monetary system. As a result, the value of 
other leading currencies has to be increased. 
What we are seeing is, in fact, a devaluation 
of the dollar in comparison with those cur- 
rencies, a devaluation by the back door. 

The present crisis is merely another in a 
series of crises which have taken place over 
the past decade. It was foreseen, and it could 
have been prevented. 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


There are two major causes of the Euro- 
pean dollar crisis. First, our efforts to restore 
the economies of the European countries 
have been tremendously successful. Yet the 
international monetary system was designed 
at a time when it appeared that their cur- 
rencies could never play an international 
role in trade and finance similar to the dol- 
lar. So it placed a heavy burden on the dol- 
lar as an international medium of exchange, 
a burden which has become intolerable and 
unnecessary as the European currencies have 
gained strength. While this took place, little 
was done to alter the monetary system to 
take account of the new situation. 

Second, the United States has itself pur- 
sued policies which weaken the dollar. The 
persistent deficit in our balance of payments 
is due principally to: 1. the outflow of bil- 
lions of dollars to finance the war in Indo- 
china; 2. the outflow of billions of dollars to 
pay for the support of 500,000 Americans liv- 
ing in Europe as a result of our decision to 
keep a large standing army there; and, 3. 
our failure to push for additional trade lib- 
eralization after the conclusion of the Ken- 
nedy Round in 1967 which would have en- 
larged foreign markets for American goods. 

The Nixon Administration has apparently 
deluded itself into believing that it did not 
have to take any action to press for inter- 
national monetary reform or to end the bal- 
ance of payments deficit. I am certain that 
it recognized that international monetary 
reform would be impossible so long as that 
deficit continued, because other countries 
would balk at any reform proposals which 
they would suspect were merely a way of 
counteracting the effects of the balance of 
payments deficit. 

The self-delusion resulted from the inflow 
of dollars and European currencies when 
American interest rates were high. While this 
continued, the monetary crisis was kept un- 
der wraps. Now that this situation has ended, 
the crisis is once again with us. 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE 


The Nixon Administration should move 
now to end our balance of payments deficit. 
That means that international monetary 
considerations should now be added to all 
of the other sound and imperative reasons 
for ending our military involvement in Indo- 
china, The dollar outflow caused by the Indo- 
china war at least equals the amount of 
the deficit in our balance of payments. This 
imbalance is further complicated by our ex- 
cessive commitment of NATO forces. We 
should by all means reduce our armed forces 
in Europe to not more than one division. If 
the Administration persists in its refusal to 
take this action, it should, at the very least, 
insist on full European financing for the 
costs of maintaining our forces there. And 
that means we should be taking the initia- 
tive for further trade liberalization instead 
of searching for new trade barriers which are 
bound to cause other countries to erect their 
own obstacles to our exports. 

I would note, parenthetically, that the defi- 
cit in our balance of payments is not the 
same thing as the deficit in the federal 
budget. It is pure nonsense to say that sim- 
ply by reducing the budget deficit, we can 
preserve the role of the dollar. What matters 
is that part of federal spending which goes 
abroad not the total amount of federal 
spending. 

If we take the necessary steps to put our 
house in order, we shall be able to lead the 
way to a thorough reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system. This system was de- 
vised in the early 1940's; it is no longer fully 
suited to the needs of the 1970's. 

We could recognize, in the context of 
such a reform, that the role of the dollar as 
the international medium of exchange has 
diminished. The experience of the last 
decade, during which European countries 
have been increasingly unwilling to accept 
dollars, proves that point. And why should 
the United States be the world’s banker? 
Just as there is no reason for it to be the 
world’s policeman, it should be willing to 
relinquish its special financial responsibili- 
ties. 

We could take the lead in an orderly 
transition to a system with greater flexibility 
in the rates of exchange among currencies. 
The rigidity of the present exchange rates 
was designed to prevent countries from un- 
dercutting each other by competitive de- 
valuation of their currencies, i.e., trying to 
make their goods cheaper in international 
trade by the artificial method of cutting the 
value of the currency on their price tags. 
While any system must protect against such 
a situation, we have been so successful in 
meeting that danger that we have brought 
on far more serious problems. 

We could take the lead in opening the in- 
ternational monetary system to the countries 
of Eastern Europe. These countries would 
be far more likely to join the international 
financial community if exchange rates were 
more flexible than they are now. 

We could take the lead in urging the Euro- 
pean Common Market to play a full and 
open role in the international community 
rather than closing itself behind tariff and 
currency walls. But we could only pursue 
such a course if we ourselves reduced our 
dependence on their good will in monetary 
affairs. As it stands now, their willingness to 
hold dollars in excess of their needs repre- 
sents a tacit acceptance of our conduct of 
the Indochina war. It allows us to continue 
to pump out dollars for that war without any 
fear that they will be turned in for gold 
at the Treasury. 

We could take the lead in seeking a new 
form of international liquidity as a substi- 
tute for the dollar. We cannot do that now, 
because other countries will oppose such a 
move on the grounds that it is simply de- 
signed to add to our own reserves and to 
take pressure off the dollar. 
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In short, the present crisis is not a Euro- 
pean crisis; it is an American crisis. Admin- 
istration leaders seem to treat it as some- 
body else’s problem. Yet the dollar survives 
only at the suffrance of other countries. If 
we fail to act to end our balance of payments 
deficit, we shall fall deeper in their debt and 
hasten the day when they will take the lead 
in reducing the role of the dollar. 

The weakness of the dollar in world money 
markets is not an indicator of the real 
strength of our economy. The United States 
still has the most powerful economy in the 
world, There is no reason why the dollar 
should not reflect that strength instead of 
demonstrating the weakness of those who 
guide our economic fortunes. If the neces- 
sary steps are not taken, then the control 
over our own economic fate is likely to fall 
into the hands of others. When that happens, 
both our domestic and foreign policies will 
be endangered. 


MASSACRES CONDUCTED BY PAKI- 
STAN ARMY 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a petition circulated among the 
faculty of the History Department of the 
University of California, at Berkeley. 
The petition has been signed thus far by 
17 professors. 

It is hoped that a general agreement 
can be obtained, and some of the prin- 
ciples outlined below can be incorporated 
into the forthcoming foreign aid legisla- 
tion which will define American policy 
toward Pakistan. 


The petition follows: 


A PETITION OF PROTEST REGARDING THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE PEOPLE OF EAST PAKISTAN 


We, the undersigned members of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of History of the 
University of California, Berkeley, wish to 
protest strongly against the massacres which 
have been carried out against the people of 
East Bengal by the Pakistan Army since 
March 25, 1971. Not content with simply 
reasserting its authority over the region, the 
regime of Yahya Khan has embarked on a 
policy of systematically murdering all Ben- 
gali military officers, students, and intellec- 
tuals and civil servants who might have pro- 
vided some leadership for Bengal in the fu- 
ture. They appear in particular to have sin- 
gled out for destruction all the Bengali pro- 
fessors and heads of departments at Dacca 
and other East Wing universities. As academ- 
ics we find this suppression of learning and 
inquiry especially vicious and repugnant. 
This policy can have as its outcome only 
the reduction of East Pakistan to a waste- 
land inhabited by a cowed and subjugated 
people. Horrible enough when applied to a 
small village or remote tribal area, such re- 
pression is unspeakably evil when directed 
to sustaining the rule of a distant military 
regime over a vast unarmed populace that 
only three months before had overwhelm- 
ingly voiced its desire for a measure of 
richly deserved regional autonomy. 

We, therefore, urge the Government of the 
United States to join the Governments of 
India and the Soviet Union in publicly ex- 
pressing its outrage at the course of events 
in East Pakistan; and to carry into effect 
itself the following measures: 

(1) to halt at once all military aid to 
Pakistan, whether of ammunition, spare 
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parts, or equipment; and to maintain this 
embargo until a government responsive to 
the will of the people of East Pakistan has 
been restored to that province; 

(2) to suspend economic aid to Pakistan 
at least until such time as news reporters and 
scholars are permitted free entry into the 
major cities of East Bengal to verify for 
themselyes the truth or falsehood of the 
stories put out by the Government of Paki- 
stan about the events of March and April 
1971; 

(3) when economic aid is resumed, to di- 
rect the overwhelming bulk of such assist- 
ance to the relief and rehabilitation of the 
distressed people of East Pakistan. The chan- 
nelling of emergency relief should take first 
priority, followed by a wide range of pro- 
grams aimed at encouraging the growth of 
a self-reliant developing Bengali economy. 

The signatures follow: 

Erich Gruen, Gerald Feldman, Irvin 
Secheiner, David Keightley, Gerald 
Cavanaugh, Ira W. Lapidus, Roger 
Hahn, Richard Herr, Reginald Zelnick, 
Martin J. Sherwin, John Heilbron, 
L. P. Curtis, Jr., Frederic Wakeman, 
Randolph Starn, Thomas Bisson, John 
M. Smith, Thomas R. Metcalf. 

All the signatories are professors and mem- 
bers of the U.C, Berkeley Department of 
History. 


GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion to extend the immensely popular 
Golden Eagle Passport program until 
December 31, 1973. 

The Golden Eagle Passport, which ex- 
pires at the end of this year, has two pri- 
mary purposes. First, with the purchase 
of a “passport” for $10, a family may be 
admitted to all designated federally ad- 
ministered outdoor recreation areas. Sec- 
ond, all of the proceeds derived from 
the annual entrance fee program are 
credited to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund to be used to expand the 
Nation’s outdoor recreation opportunities. 
Not only are these funds to help Federal 
agencies acquire needed recreation lands, 
they are also made available to assist the 
States in improving or expanding their 
outdoor recreation base. Actua] revenues, 
by the end of 1969, totaled $19.4 million. 

Mr. Speaker, if we judge the Golden 
Eagle Passport by the pleasure it has 
brought to those who love the outdoors, 
then the program has been a tremendous 
success. The senior citizen, who lives on 
a fixed income, finds he is able to spend 
more leisure hours enjoying the beauty 
of our great land than he could prior to 
the enactment of the Golden Eagle. The 
urban family has been encouraged by 
the program to leave the stresses and 
strain, the pollution, and the congestion 
of city living, and to enjoy family vaca- 
tions—vacations without the telephone, 
the television, and the commercial tour- 
ist attractions. These families have be- 
come better acquainted with each other, 
and have learned that there is more to 
life than “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

However, if we judge the Golden Eagle 
by the profits it has brought the Govern- 
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ment, then some will say that it has been 
a dismal failure. While I feel that $19.4 
million is a tremendous sum, I feel that 
by placing a price tag on our heritage, 
our forests, our lakes, and waterways, we 
are placing an added burden on those 
who own our recreation areas—the tax- 
paying public who finaced their acquisi- 
tion. Thus, Mr. Speaker, I feel that any 
sum that must be paid for the passport 
must be minimal. 

I wholeheartedly support the Golden 
Eagle Passport and I want to emphasize 
to those who condemn this program as 
a financial failure that our 3,000 national 
parks, forests, and refuges belong to the 
people and that the right of easy access 
to these areas must be preserved. 


WAR ATROCITIES COMMITTED BY 
THE ENEMY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
April 23, 1971, the director of national 
security and foreign affairs of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States submitted a report concerning 
war atrocities to the leadership of that 
organization. This report was submitted 
to leaders of the 1,600,000 member vet- 
erans organization from throughout the 
Nation. 

There can be no doubt that the mem- 
bers of this organization are truly con- 
cerned about the national security and 
foreign affairs of the United States. Each 
individual in this great organization has 
defended his Nation. The main purpose 
of this report was to inform the members 
of the atrocities being committed by the 
enemy in Indochina; not to eclipse the 
mistakes of the United States during our 
involvement in this area of the world. 

I am particularly impressed with the 
judicial approach in which the report is 
presented, and think it should be re- 
quired reading for all concerned citizens. 

Mr. President, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States has tradi- 
tionally made great efforts to inform its 
membership of all aspects of issues im- 
portant to our national welfare. This re- 
port is one more example of a very thor- 
ough approach so consistent with the 
concerns of this great organization, and 
Icommend my colleagues’ attention to it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report prepared by Mr. 
Anthony M. McDonald, Jr., on “War 
Atrocities” which are being committed 
by the enemy be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAR ATROCITIES 
(By Anthony M. McDonald, Jr.) 

Approximately 60 miles northwest of 
Saigon there is a mountain which awesome- 
ly rises against the horizon called Nui Ba 
Den—Black Lady Mountain. It is surrounded 
by forests and green rolling fields of rice, and 
at sunset gives the appearance of a Shangri- 
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la. Somewhere in the thick forest area north 
of this mountain near the Cambodian border 
exists the complex system of bunkers and 
tunnels known as headquarters for the 
C.0.S.V.N.—The Central Office for South Viet- 
nam. This is the nerve center of the Com- 
munist party's effort in South Vietnam. Of 
late, it is suspected that this headquarters 
has been controlling the whole Communist 
effort in Indochina. From this incredibly 
complex maze of bunkers and tunnels, guer- 
rilla warfare efforts, dictated from Hanoi, be- 
come a reality. The only thing that is known 
about this area and the logic of the efforts 
emanating from this headquarters is that 
there is a consistent unknown. The unknown 
has become an essential tragedy in the life 
of the people subjected to the terror orders 
which pass through this headquarters. 

One of the most blatant tragedies of a guer- 
rilla warfare, such as that being waged in 
Indcchina—a war without front lines, 
without clearly defined battlefields, and 
without even a clearly defined enemy—is the 
fact that many innocent people both in the 
urban and rural areas become combatants. 
There are no non-combatants in this strange 
anomaly called guerrilla warfare, There are 
no safe villages, there are no safe cities and 
there are no people who can ever feel 100% 
safe, in & country ravaged by guerrilla war- 
fare. This situation results in civilan casual- 
ties that occur at an incredible rate. In 
Southeast Asia, a very high percentage of 
civilian casualties have been victims of al- 
lied efforts and of Communist terror tactics. 
History dictates that an accepted price man 
must pay, if he is to lower himself to the 
extent that he settles global disagreements 
with war, is the horror of civilian casualties. 

The history of war is imbued with a record 
of unavoidable and regrettable civilian casu- 
alties. The basic difference involved in the 
present Indochina Conflict, and other wars 
that the United States has been involved in, 
is that Communist terror tactics involving in- 
dividuals is an essential part of their political 
program. Basic Maoism dictates that terror 
assaults on individuals should necessarily be 
initiated on the village and hamlet levels and 
work toward assassination attempts on na- 
tional figures when the system of terror is 
being fully exercised. In Vietnam, because of 
the nature of the people, there were initial 
problems among the rank and file inherent in 
their abhorrence to systematic terror and as- 
sassination. The solution offered by Hanoi was 
to confuse politics and terror and in turn 
make them one. Their rationale for the re- 
sulting terror politics was that the enemy 
permitted them no alternative and that this 
was only a temporary means to a glorious 
end. In this Maoist approach to terrorism 
there are three basic objectives: 

Diminish the opposing force; 

Sustain Communist morale; 

Disorient and psychologically isolate the 
individual. 

The effects of this program of systematic 
terror and assassination have been described 
by one American psychiatrist as resulting 
in a case of collective anxiety neurosis. It is 
beyond belief that anybody can think that 
the Vietnamese people would prefer a system 
of Communist terror to a system of national 
security as represented by a strong national 
government of their choosing. Desertion of 
Vietnam by the allies would not, and could 
not, halt civilian casualties as has been 
espoused by many not understanding the 
rationale of guerrilla warfare or worldwide 
Communism. Guerrilla warfare as stated by 
Mao Tse Tung depends on the combatants 
bringing the war to the sea (the people) and 
thus existing from the sea. There are basic 
differences from the Maoist Doctrine and the 
situation in Vietnam: 

Never before in history has a warring na- 
tion and its friends (the Republic of Viet- 
nam and 43 other Free World nations which 
have volunteered non-military assistance) 
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given such high priority to the treatment 
of civilian patients. 

Never in any prior war have the combat- 
ants on one side (the South Vietnamese and 
the fighting forces of six allied nations) 
gone to such lengths to avoid civilian cas- 
ualties, often increasing the risk to their 
own troops by not ordering counter-battery 
fire and not taking other security measures 
that might endanger civilian lives. One of 
the first acts of the new American forces 
commander, General Creighton W. Abrams, 
was reiteration of an order to his troops to 
employ tactics that would keep civilian cas- 
ualties to a minimum. And henceforth no air 
strikes in the Saigon area can be carried 
out by any U.S. forces without the personal 
permission of General Abrams. 

Never in any prior war have the combat- 
ants on the other side (the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese Army) gone to such 
length to increase the toll of civilian dead 
and wounded. Many of South Vietnam's ci- 
vilian war injuries are not accidental. As Dr. 
Blasingame’s team documented in its re- 
port to President Johnson, many such cas- 
ualties are deliberately caused by the Com- 
munists as part of their calculated terror 
campaign, 

Terror has always been a Communist tool, 
but the unrestrained acceleration of terror 
attacks against the people is a fairly recent 
manifestation. Since the Viet Cong evolved 
in the 1950’s as insurgents seeking to topple 
the Saigon government, their strategy has 
been to pose as agents of the people, working 
for the people; as such they have been very 
successful in bringing terror and increased 
easualties to the people under a guise of 
camaraderie. 

As has been mentioned, the very nature 
of a guerrilla warfare increases the proba- 
bility of civilian casualties. It is true that 
there have been atrocities committed by both 
sides during the Indochina Conflict but in 
the words of former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, on March 15, 1967, “Look for a 
moment at the record of the other side. 
Any civilian casualties that result from our 
operations are inadvertent, in stark contrast 
to the calculated Viet Cong policy of system- 
atic terror. Tens of thousands of innocent 
Vietnamese civilians have been killed, tor- 
tured, and kidnaped by the Viet Cong. There 
is no doubt about the deliberate nature of 
the Viet Cong program. One need only note 
the frequency with which Viet Cong vic- 
tims are village leaders, teachers, health 
workers, and others who are trying to carry 
out. constructive programs for their peo- 
ple. Yet the deeds of the Viet Cong go large- 
ly: unnoted in the public debate.” 

Recently Representative Fletcher Thomp- 
son has been tasked by the House Armed 
Services Committee to investigate atrocities 
and massacres committed by the Viet Cong 
and North Vietmamese troops throughout 
Indochina. I am in full agreement with him; 
the American public has not been made 
aware of the brutality of the enemy against 
the civilian population of South Vietnam. 
Following is a brief chronological listing of 
some Communist atrocities that have 
occurred in Vietnam and a more detailed 
description of three instances which this 
writer feels should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the American public to somewhat 
balance the criticism that some people of the 
United States deem necessary to inflict upon 
us. 
August 23, 1960—Two school teachers, 
Nguyen Khoa Ngon and Miss Nguyen Thi 
Thiet, are preparing lessons at 10me when 
Communists arrive and force tnem at gun 
point to go to their school, Rau Ran, in 
Phong Dinh province. There they find two 
men tied to the school veranda, The Com- 
munists read the death order of the two 
men, Named Canh and Van. They are ex- 
ecuted, presumably to intimidate the school 
teachers. 
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September 28, 1960—Father Hoang Ngoc 
Minh, beloved priest of Kontum parish, is 
riding from Tan Canh to Kondela. A Com- 
munist road block halts his car. A bullet 
smashes into him. The guerrillas drive 
bamboo spears into Father Minh’s body, then 
one fires a submachine gun point blank, kill- 
ing him. The driver, Huynh Huu, his neph- 
ew, is seriously wounded. 

March 22, 1961—A truck carrying 20 girls 
is dynamited on the Saigon-Vung Tau road. 
The girls are returning from Saigon where 
they have taken part in a Trung Sisters Day 
celebration. After the explosion terrorists 
open fire on survivors. Two of the girls are 
killed and ten wounded. The girls are un- 
armed and traveling without escort. 

September 20, 1961—One thousand main 


sack and burn government buildings, behead 
virtually the entire administrative staff. They 
hold the capital for 24 hours before with- 
drawing. 

October, 1961—A U.S. State Department 
study estimates that the Communists are 
killing Vietnamese at a rate of 1,500 per 
month. 

February 20, 1962—Terrorists throw four 
hand grenades into a crowded village theater 
near Can Tho, killing 24 women and chil- 
dren, In all, 108 persons are killed or injured. 

April 8, 1962—Communists execute two 
wounded American prisoners of war near the 
village of An Chau in Central Vietnam. Each, 
hands tied, is shot in the face because he 
cannot keep up with the retreating captors. 

October 20, 1962—A teen-age Communist 
hurls a grenade into a holiday crowd in down- 
town Saigon, killing six persons, including 
two children, and injuring 38 persons. 

March 4, 1963—Two Protestant mission- 
aries—Elwood Forreston, an American, and 
Gaspart Makil, a Filipino—are shot dead at a 
Toad block between Saigon and Dalat. The 
Makil twin babies are shot and wounded. 

September 12, 1963—-Miss Vo Thi Lo, 26, a 
schoolteacher in An Phuoc, Kien Hoa prov- 
lince, is found near the village with her 
throat cut. She had been kidnaped three days 
earlier. 

October 16, 1963—Terrorists explode mines 
under two civilian buses in Kien Hoa and 
Quang Tin provinces, killing 18 Vietnamese 
and wounding 23. 

November 9, 1963—Three grenades are 
thrown in Saigon, injuring a total of 16 per- 
sons, including four children, the first is 
thrown in a main street, the second along 
the waterfront, and third in the Chinese 
residential area. 

July 14, 1964—Pham Thao, chairman of 
the Catholic Action Committee in Quang 
Ngai, is executed when he returns to his na- 
tive village of Pho Loi, Quang Ngai province. 

October 1964—U.5. officials in Saigon re- 
port that from January to October of 1964 
the Communists killed 429 Vietnamese local 
Officials and kidnaped 482 others. 

February 6, 1965—Radio Liberation an- 
nounces that the Communists have shot two 
American prisoners of war as reprisals against 
the Vietnamese government which had sen- 
| tenced two terrorists to death. 

June 25, 1965— Terrorists dynamite the My 
Canh restaurant in Saigon, killing 27 Viet- 
}namese, 12 Americans, two Filipinos, one 
Frenchman, one German; more than 80 per- 
sons are injured. 

June, 1965—Vietnamese officials report the 
rate of assassinations and kidnapings of rural 
Officials has doubled in June over May and 
April; 224 officials were either killed or kid- 
naped. 

December 12, 1965—Two terrorist platoons 
|} kill 23 Vietnamese canal construction work- 
ers asleep in a Buddhist Pagoda in Tan 
Huong, Dinh Tuong province; wound seven 
others. 

December 30, 1965—Saigon editor Tu 
Chung of the newspaper Chinh Luan is 
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gunned down in point blank fire as he arrives 
home at noon for lunch. Earlier he had pub- 
lished the texts of threatening notes he 
had received from the Communists. 

January 18, 1966—Communists mine a bus 
in Kien Tuong province, killing 26 civilians. 

January 29, 1966—Terrorists kill a Catholic 
priest, Father Phan Khac Dau, 74, at Thanh 
Tri, Kien Tuong province. Five other civil- 
ians, including a church officer, are also 
killed. The marauders desecrate the church, 
destroying its statutary and religious arti- 
facts. 

February 14, 1966—Two mines explode be- 
neath a bus and a three-wheeled taxi on a 
road near Tuy Hoa, killing 48 farm laborers 
and injuring seven others. 

May 22, 1966—Terrorists kill 18 sleeping 
men, a woman and four children during an 
attack on a housing center for canal work- 
ers in the Mekong Delta province of An 
Giang. “We are doing this to teach you a 
lesson,” a Communist cadre is reported to 
have said just before he pulled the trigger. 

September 11, 1966—On election day, Com- 
munists kill 19 voters, wound 120, in fire on 
polling places, mining of roads and in indi- 
vidual assassinations. 

September 24, 1966—American troops free 
eleven persons from a Communist “jail” in 
Phu Yen province who report that 70 fellow 
prisoners were deliberately starved to death 
and 20 others tortured until they died. 

November 8, 1966—In Chau Doc province, 
a 53 year old woman is tortured and shot to 
death; a note pinned to her body accuses her 
of supporting the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment. 

November 19, 1966—Eight mortar rounds 
on Can Giuoc, Long An province, kill two 
children; 12 civilians are wounded, some 20 
mortar rounds drop on Can Duoc, wounding 
five civilians. 

November 26, 1966—A Claymore-type mine 
is set off in the playground of the Trinh Hoat 
Duc boys’ school, An Thanh, Binh Duong 
province. Korean troops are using adjacent 
area as a training site. Three Koreans are 
killed and a Vietnamese student is wounded. 

December 10, 1966—A terrorist throws a 
grenade into the Chien Hoi district play- 
ground, Binh Duong City, severely injuring 
three children. 

December 10, 1966—A taxi on Highway 29, 
Phong Dinh province runs over a mine. Five 
passengers, all women, are killed and the 
driver badly wounded. 

March 4, 1967—Only two badly wounded 
prisoners survive as Communist prison 
guards near Can Tho tie 12 South Vietnam- 
ese captives together, shoot and stab them 
before fleeing from advancing South Viet- 
nmamese troops; both survivors live despite 
having their throats cut. 

March 30, 1967—Recoilless rifle fire directed 
at homes of families of South Vietnamese 
troops demolishes 200 houses and kills 32 
men, women and children in the capital city 
of Bac Lieu province. 

April 16, 1967—A squad enters Cam Ha, 
Quang Nam province and murders an elec- 
tion candidate. One child is killed and three 
civilians are wounded. 

April 18, 1967—Sui Chon hamlet northeast 
of Saigon is attacked by assassins and arson- 
ists who slay five Revolutionary Development 
team members, wound three, abduct seven; 
three of those slain are young girls, whose 
hands are tied behind their backs before 
they are shot in the head. One-third of the 
hamlet’s dwelling is destroyed by fire. 

May 24, 1967—The information officer of 
Phu Thanh, Bien Hoa province, and his two 
children are killed by grenades thrown into 
their home at 3 a.m. 

June 27, 1967—Twenty-three civilians are 
killed when their bus strikes a mine in Binh 
Duong province, southeast of Lai Khe. 

August 27, 1967—A week before presiden- 
tial and senate elections, terrorists step up 
their activities. A recoilless rifle and mortar 
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attack on Can Tho kills 46 and injures 227. 
Ten die and ten are injured in an attack 
on a Revolutionary Development team in 
Phuoc Long province. Fourteen civilians, in- 
cluding fiye children, are wounded by mortar 
fire southeast of Ban Me Thuot, Darlac prov- 
ince. Two civilians die and one is wounded in 
an attack on a hamlet in Binh Long province. 
Six civilians are kidnaped from Phuoc Hung 
village in Thua Thien province. 

December 14, 1967—Saigon reports a total 
of 232 civilians killed by acts of terrorism in 
one week. 

May 5—June 22, 1968—Some 417 rockets are 
fired indiscriminately into Saigon, chiefly in 
the densely-populated Fourth District. The 
rockets are 107mm Chinese-made and 122mm 
Soviet-made. Result: 115 dead, 528 hospital- 
ized. 

May 29, 1968—A band of Communists stops 
all traffic on Route 155 in Vinh Binh proy- 
ince; 50 civilians are kidnaped, including a 
Protestant minister; 2 buses and 28 three- 
wheeled taxis are burned. 

September 1, 1968—Doctors at the Amer- 
ican Division's 27th Surgical Hospital report 
two Montagnard women have been brought 
in for treatment for advanced anemia. It is 
determined that the North Vietnamese had 
been systematically draining them of blood 
for treating their own wounded. 

September 12, 1968—A Communist report 
(captured in Binh Duong province) from 
the Chau Thanh district Security Section to 
the provincial Party Central Committee says 
that seven prisoners in the district's custody 
were shot prior to an expected enemy sweep 
operation: “we killed them to make possible 
our safe escape,” the report says. 

February 16, 1969—Communists invade 
and occupy Phuoc My village, Quang Tin 
province, for several days. Later survivors de- 
scribe a series of brutal acts: a 78-year old 
man shot for refusing to cut down a tree for 
@ fortification; a 73-year-old man killed 
when he could not or would not leave his 
home, pleading that infirmities prevented 
him from walking; an ill-year old boy 
Stabbed; several families grenaded in their 
homes. 

February 24, 1969—Terrorists enter the 
Catholic Church in Quang Ngai province, 
assassinate the priest and an altar boy. 

March 4, 1969—Rector of Saigon Univer- 
sity, Professor Tran Anh, is shot by motor- 
cycle-riding terrorists; previously he had 
been notified that he was on the “death list” 
of something called the “Suicide Regiment of 
the Saigon Youth Guard.” 

April 9, 1969—Terrorists attack the Phu 
Binh refugee center, Quang Ngai province, 
and fire 70 houses, leaving 200 homeless. Four 
persons are kidnapped. 

April 15, 1969—An armed propaganda team 
invades An Ky refugee center, Quang Ngai 
province, and attempts to force out the peo- 
ple living there; nine are killed and ten 
others wounded. 

June 18, 1969—Three children are wounded 
when they step on a Communist mine while 
playing near their home in Quan Long (Ca 
Mau) city, An Xuyen province. 

June 19, 1969—In Phy My, Thua Thien 
province, Communists assassinate a 54-year 
old man and his 70-year old mother. 

August 13, 1969—Officials in Saigon report 
a total of 17 Communist terror attacks on 
refugee centers in Quang Nam and Thua 
Thien provinces, leaving 23 persons dead, 75 
injured and a large number of homes de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

August 26, 1969—A nine-month-old baby 
in his mother’s arms is shot in the head by 
terrorists outside Hoa Phat, Quang Nam proy- 
ince; also found dead are three children 
between ages six and ten, an elderly man, a 
middle-aged man and a middle-aged woman, 
a total of seven, all shot at once in the back 
of the head. 

On September 24, 1969—A bus hits a mine 
on Highway 1, north of Duc Tho, Quang Ngai 
province; 12 passengers are killed. 
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October 27, 1969—Communists booby trap 
the body of a People’s Self-Defense Force 
member whom they have killed. When rela- 
tives come to retrieve the body the subse- 
quent explosicn kills four of them. 

January, 1970—National police reports re- 
ceived in Saigon today recounted 11 inci- 
dents of Viet Cong terrorism in which 11 
civilians were killed, 21 wounded and one 
kidnapped. 

January 8, 1970—Three buffalo boys were 
wounded by a Viet Cong mine in Thuy Phu 
village in the Huong Thuy District of Thua 
Thien province. 

June, 1970—According to the note at 2 
am. où June 11 the North Vietnamese 
sabotage battalion T.69 after being defeated 
on the battlefield near Ba Ren Bridge in Hoi 
An launched an armed assault against Thanh 
My Hamlet, Phu Thanh village, Que Son dis- 
trict, Quang Nam province, killed 74 civilians, 
wounded 63 others and burnt down 316 
dwellings. 

Among the slain victims, 7 families taking 
shelter in the bunkers were all killed by the 
Communist attackers who tossed hand- 
grenades at them. 

In their blind frenzy to carry out the or- 
ders of the Hanoi authorities, the North Viet- 
namese infiltrated troops have not renounced 
their most inhuman acts and massacred in 
cold blood a lot of women and children in 
the above atrocious slaughter in Thanh My 
hamlet. 

August, 1970—Viet Cong guerrillas led 
Communist troops to a post-midnight attack 
August 30 on a Buddhist orphanage at South 
Vietnam’s An Hoa Hamlet, In just 30 min- 
utes’ time, the Communists killed 14 civil- 
ians—including six orphaned children—and 
wounded 45 other persons. 

1971 is a year where the Communists have 
expressed a desire to achieve at least twice 
the norms previously set for destruction and 
terrorism. What the future holds for the peo- 
ple of Vietnam terrorizes one’s imagination. 
As was previously mentioned, there are three 
instances in the recent history of Vietnam 
which this writer considers to be of such im- 
portance as to deserve more detailed descrip- 
tion. 

Dak Son, December 5, 1967—A name that 
should be remembered as long as Lidice is 
Dak Son, a Montagnard village of some 2,000 
in Phnoc Long province. Some 300 Commu- 
nists staged a reprisal raid on Dak Son. The 
chief weapon: the flame thrower, 60 of them. 
The purpose: purely to terrorize. The result: 
a Carthaginian solution, all but sowing of the 
salt. After breaking through the filmsly 
hamlet defense, the Communists set about 
systematically to destroy the village and the 
people in it. Families are incinerated alive 
in their grassroofed huts or in the shelters 
dug beneath their beds. Everything com- 
bustible is put to the torch: houses, recent- 
ly harvested grain on the ground, livestock, 
fences, trees, people. One of the first Ameri- 
cans to approach the scene the following day: 
“As we approached the place I thought I saw 
charred cordwood piled up the way you pile 
up logs neatly beside the road. When we got 
closer I could see it was burned bodies of 
several dozen babies. The odor of burned 
fiesh, which really is an unforgettable smell, 
reached us outside the village and of course 
got stronger at the center. People were try- 
ing to breathe through cabbage leaves... . 
I saw a small boy and a smaller girl, probably 
his sister, sort of melted together in a charred 
embrace. I saw a mother burned black still 
hiding two children, also burned black. 
Everything was burned and black. The worst 
was the wail of the survivors who were pick- 
ing through the smouldering ruins. One man 
kept screaming and screaming at the top of 
his lungs. For an hour he kept it up. He 
wasn’t hurt that I could tell. 

He just kept screaming until a doctor gave 
him a shot of morphine or something. ... 
Fire bloats bodies I learned, and after a few 
hours the skin splits and peels and curls. ... 
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The far end of the village wasn't burned; 
the Communists ran out of flamethrower fuel 
before they got to it. .. .” Estimated toll: 
252 dead, about two-thirds of them women 
and children; 200 abducted, never to re- 
turn. 

Hue, February, 1968—A Communist force 
of 12,000 invaded the city of Hue on the 
night of the new moon, commonly called 
“Lunar Tet Festival,” marking the new lunar 
year June 30, 1968. The city was overrun, and 
under Communist control, for 26 days. It was 
finally rescued through the combined mili- 
tary action of United States and South Viet- 
namese forces. This writer was at Hue dur- 
ing and after the agonizing events which oc- 
curred at that time. The killing and torture 
that has been described as the Hue Mas- 
sacre exceeded any other atrocities, in num- 
bers and by nature, that have occurred in 
the Indochina Conflict. During the months 
following the Hue Massacre, it was deter- 
mined that 5,800 civilians were dead or miss- 
ing in the city of Hue and in the surround- 
ing areas, and that 1,900 civilians were hos- 
pitalized with war wounds. The discovery of 
approximately 1,200 bodies immediately after 
the routing of Communist forces indicated 
definite evidence of atrocity killings. The 
majority of those found were concealed in 
shallow, poorly dug graves. Many were buried 
alive with rags stuffed in their mouths and 
the remainder were found with their hands 
wired behind their backs and shot wounds 
and marks of torture covering their bodies. 
All the victims of the Hue Massacre were not 
Vietnamese civilians; among the victims were 
three West German doctors, a medical tech- 
nician who was the wife of one of the doctors, 
and two French Catholic priests, one of whom 
was buried alive, During the months that 
followed these immediate discoveries, num- 
erous other mass graves were discovered; 
some having as many as 800 bodies. At Da 
Mai Creek the remains of 428 people were dis- 
covered. The dead had been left rotting in 
the Creek for 20 months, all that was dis- 
covered were skeletons and pieces of human 
bones. (Many people in South Vietnam are 
animists and for them such a death meant 
that their souls would wander the earth in 
agony forever.) 

What happened in Hue apparently made 
very little impact upon those who cry out- 
rage in reaction to war atrocities. In the 
words of Douglas Pike, a noted authority on 
Vietnam; “There was no agonized outcry. 
No demonstrations at North Vietnamese Em- 
bassies around the world. Lord Russell did 
not send his ‘war crimes tribunal’ to Hue 
to take evidence and indict. In a tone beyond 
bitterness, the people there will tell you that 
the world does not know what happened in 
Hue or if it does, does not care. It is in- 
credible to believe that the world could turn 
a deaf ear to the casualties that occurred 
during the battle of Hue.” 

The city of Hue is once again functioning 
but there are no persons advocating submis- 
sion in this city. There can be no uninvolve- 
ment in a city where every person was per- 
sonally touched by the bloody atrocities of 
the Hue Massacre. 

Duc Duc, March 31, 1971—The village of 
Duc Duc is located near the Thu Bon River 
and in the vicinity of An Hoa. It is not a 
fortified village, but it is the site of the 
district capital which is heavily fortified. 
There is not much left to the village of Duc 
Duc because on March 31, two battalions of 
North Vietnamese regulars moved down the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, and turned eastward in 
a three-day forced march until reaching their 
final destination. Upon arriving at Duc Duc 
they were joined by more than a batallion of 
Viet Cong; together they wrecked havoc on 
what was once a peaceful and independent 
village. The results of their efforts were more 
than 200 civilians dead or wounded and ap- 
proximately 1,450 homes destroyed. The at- 
tack on this village lasted for approximately 
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12 hours. It started with a mortar barrage 
and was followed by a ground assault on de- 
Tenseless villagers, including women and chil- 
dren. Sappers (mame given to NVA and VC 
commandos) rushed through the village 
wantonly throwing hand grenades and burn- 
ing down huts. Those women and children 
hiding in underground bunkers were burned 
alive. The first American upon the scene said 
that it gave the appearance of being a giant 
ash tray. 

The burned and charred remains of what 
were once defenseless women and children 
are now all that remains as a tribute to 
Communist efforts to “placate” this village. 

As has been mentioned, the listing of these 
atrocities can in no way whitewash the fact 
that there have been atrocities committed by 
both sides during this conflict, but if you 
will allow me to editorialize I hope that the 
pertinence of the aforementioned events, to 
our present day domestic crisis will become 
more evident. 

There have obviously been some procedures 
practiced in both our domestic and foreign 
policies during the past decade which the 
pleasures of hindsight and fireside refiection 
allow us to evaluate as having better been 
left undone, but it is my opinion that an im- 
perical evaluation of the whole situation 
would allow for limited optimism. Our demo- 
cratic way of life thrives on criticism and as 
such the onslaught of criticism that we find 
so evident today is not a new occurrence in 
our history. Our tradition and our heritage 
of self-criticism are only made more impervi- 
ous to vilification by the way our society and 
our government is standing up under the 
ordeals of today. Serious and constructive 
criticism of our performance during the last 
decade, and our decisions of today, are an 
absolute necessity if we are to have strong 
building blocks for our tomorrows. The 
Strength of our democracy is based on the 
severity of our internal criticism; a self-im- 
posed perpetration of this criticism will re- 
main evaluated by all as an incredible 
achievement. Throughout history unabated 
and unintelligent criticism, utilized for 
self-glorification or political ambition, has 
been contagious; that has once again become 
evident. Presently, the cries of indignation 
over U.S. war atrocities have brought this 
criticsm to a crescendo. 

The people of the United States are found 
suffering from an overkill of information, 
an overkill of criticism, and an abundance of 
interpretations of world and domestic situa- 
tions, but not nearly enough opportunity 
for adequate reflection and evaluation. They 
need an outlet to relieve the pressure of frus- 
tration, and I fear that the accuasations 
being leveled at our country, and our Presi- 
dent, are allowing them the refuge they so 
readily seek, It becomes apparent that by 
criticizing our country and our President, 
who are never impervious to criticism, we are 
saying that everybody is guilty and so no- 
body is guilty. This is not the answer that 
we seek; simple answers provide only im- 
mediate solace. 

The progress of events which has evolved 
from the first exposure of the My Lai inci- 
dent has been an evaluation of Lt. Calley, the 
U.S. Army, our code of behavior during war, 
and now the spotlight is turned on the 
United States as a nation. We have proven 
to be our own harshest critics. There are 
those who pursue criticism not in the ardu- 
ous manner of exploration, detection, and 
explanation but in a very righteous and 
somewhat comfortable manner of total con- 
demnation. We cannot allow this to happen, 
for by pursuit of this method we destroy 
not only the bad in our system, but also the 
good which has taken so long to build. 

We are horrified by suddenly coming face 
to face with the stark fact that Americans, 
when evaluated as individuals, are like men 
from all over the world. When men become 
involved in war there are always going to be 
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diversions from the “acceptable” interpreta- 
tion of human nature, Winston Churchill 
said in London on April 27, 1941 that “there 
is only one thing certain about war, that it’s 
full of disappointments and also full of 
mistakes.” 

The revelation of the My Lai situation has 
caused many to cry that wickedness, atroci- 
ties and enormous devastation of our national 
morals are seemingly triumphant, and that 
they have cast a permanent shadow over the 
heritage, and even the destiny, of the United 
States. These same fatalists cry that we have 
suddenly found ourselves devoid of national 
laws, morals, traditions, and customs for 
which we can take pride. They further cry 
that the stature of the United States, the po- 
sition, the dignity and the nobility that were 
once ours have succumbed to a system of bu- 
reaucratic barbarism and predetermined ter- 
ror. We stand forlorn and accused of perpe- 
trating terror tactics and atrocities as the 
foreign policy of our nation. 

We must guard against undue criticism, 
but we must also stand firm against a tend- 
ency toward undue optimism. An incredible 
story is unfolding before the eyes of the 
world. The plot and the ending are yet un- 
known; we are still active characters in a 
drama of global politics and devastating war. 
We will one day be called upon and judged 
by history as the story and its ending unfold. 
We may rejoice, we may weep, but we can- 
not escape the responsibilities for our deci- 
sions ... decisions that were made yesterday 
and decisions that are being made this very 
moment, 

Many dissenters criticize the President for 
his policies in Southeast Asia, some criticize 
his rapport with the people of this country, 
some claim that there is a “credibility gap” in 
his dialogue with the people, and there are 
those who criticize because they are truly in- 
dignant of what they have witnessed and in- 
terpret as a deterioration of the American way 

| of life. These sincere critics are an essential 
aspect of our democracy. There are those po- 
litical opportunists who criticize the Presi- 
dent because he is President of the United 
States. In a strange way, native only to our 
political system, these too are a necessity. I 
ask only that these latter mentioned critics 
abandon their selectivity when expressing in- 
dignation concerning the obscenities of war. 

It must be remembered that all wars are 
obscene, and all sides waging a war commit 
obscenities to differing degrees. I ask not that 
we obscure the obscenities committed by 
United States forces, but only that we not 
spotlight them in order to eclipse the ob- 
scenities committed by our enemies. In addi- 

| tion, one wonders if there are no obscenities 
committed in the wars of the Middle East so 
often supported by those expressing indigna- 
tion over the wars in Indochina, 

In summation, I ask who will accept re- 
sponsibility for the bloodiest war atrocity to 
be committed in the Vietnam conflict? Who 
will accept responsibility for the results if we 
withdraw from Indochina without an accept- 
able solution to the POW issue and prior to 
assurance that the people of South Vietnam 
(who are encouraged not to submit, but to 

| wage war) are capable of self-protection. 

Those previously mentioned atrocities can 
be evaluated rather impersonally, but an im- 
mediate withdrawal based on emotionalism 
and national panic would leave a stain on our 
national conscience which could be devastat- 
ing. If we were to withdraw immediately the 
Communists of that area would create a si- 
lence, but this silence would cloak a harsh 
and vengeful elimination of all opposition to 
the new order. The world press would not be 
permitted to report the bloody and devastat- 
ing revenge that would obviously befall those 
“tyrants and lackeys” who had the audacity 
to oppose Hanoi. Would this silence then be 
labeled “peace” by those who advocate imme- 
diate withdrawal? 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ODD FELLOWS PILGRIMAGE TO 
TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows made its annual pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery. At that 
time, Sovereign Grand Master Samuel J. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, spoke of peace 
and freedom to the assembled gathering. 

Because I believe his remarks will be 
of interest to Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr. Patterson’s message 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEACE AND FREEDOM 
(By Samuel J. Patterson) 


“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest.” 


Brother Chairman, officers, both past and 
present, of the Sovereign Grand Lodge and 
all affiliated bodies, my Sisters, Brothers, and 
friends, 

We come again, in our annual Pilgrimage to 
this beautiful cemetery, and to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. We come in memory, 
we come in tribute, we come in respect, and 
we come in gratitude. A world wide, interna- 
tional fraternity, giving heartfelt thanks for 
that which the unknown soldiers and their 
comrades who surround them have pur- 
chased, recognizing and fully understanding 
the price they have paid. That full measure 
of devotion, not of will but of duty; for 
freedom and for hope, that man May enjoy 
his God-given right to life and happiness, 
patterned after his own desires, in his own 
environment, conforming to the laws of God 
and respect for his fellow man. 

For one hundred and fifty-two years, on 
this continent, the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows have stood by that banner; for one 
hundred and fifty-two years the Odd Fellows 
have labored in freedom’s cause and today 
are dedicated to that cause until time shall 
be no more. 

Today we honor all of those who have 
worn the military uniform in defense of our 
right to live the way we have chosen as free 
people of a free land. Today we honor and 
give grateful thanks to those, who at this 
moment are clothed in the military uniform 
of our country and are standing duty at the 
ramparts of freedom throughout the world. 

My Sisters and Brothers, as we stand here 
today, on this hallowed soil, in sight of the 
Canadian Memorial, in honor and memory of 
those soldiers of both nations, who gave in 
the hope that we might live in peace; we 
pause before this shrine, knowing deep in our 
hearts, that the people of both of our coun- 
tries are weary and sick of war as an instru- 
ment for settling international disputes and 
political disagreements. 

We find it difficult to understand why na- 
tions who can lead in fashioning the most 
awesome weapons of destruction, cannot lead 
in building a lasting peace structure. We 
find it hard to understand why the leaders of 
all nations cannot give priority to mankind’s 
first dream and fondest hope, a world of 
total and permanent peace. 

On November 11, 1918, World War One 
came to a close by an armistice. This was an 
armistice that brought hope to the world 
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for lasting peace. This brought to an end 
the war that would end all wars. Agreed by 
the leaders of all nations that the world 
would be safe for democracy and peace for- 
ever thereafter. 

For many years November eleventh was 
celebrated and recognized in the United 
States as Armistice Day. It has fittingly been 
changed to Veterans Day. 

The Armistice signed by the allied forces 
of freedom and their enemies in 1918 turned 
out to be just what the name implies. A 
truce. It failed to pave the way to tran- 
quility among the nations of the world. Since 
that time we have heard far more of the 
bomb than of the olive branch. We have 
seen far more of the hawk than of the dove. 
Why not an International Peace Research 
Foundation? 

Today, because of ideological differences, 
they are mighty forces that seek to destroy 
America as a national power. They care noth- 
ing for the kind of freedom we treasure. 
They do not appreciate it, because they have 
nothing like it and do not understand it, 
They look upon our country simply as a 
stumbling block in their way of dominating 
the world. Unfortunately many Ameri- 
cans are duped by their spurious propaganda, 
Only love and friendship can remedy this 
unfortunate problem. 

America today is deeply and dangerously 
divided on the commitment of our youth to 
war. Our young people themselves are in 
open rebellion against their future, their 
destiny, and their very lives being held in 
the balance of war. Opportunity must come 
to them to plan and dream in an atmosphere 
of peace. This message is echoed thousands 
and thousands upon thousands of times 
throughout Arlington Cemetery today. Only 
peace and morality can unite America and 
in unity and morality, America will find her 
strength and true greatness. 

Truly, the worth and dignity of man 
created in the image of God, recognizing 
with profound concern the rights and wel- 
fare of others, constitutes this nation’s most 
treasured heritage. It must be our most pow- 
erful arsenal as we face the responsibilities 
and obligations we owe to those great and 
silent legions whom we honor today. 

No nation should seek to dominate the 
world, Every nation should try to provide 
their people with the best within the limits 
of their resources and those with shortages 
should be assisted by those with surpluses. 
Kindness and consideration, love and under- 
standing is the only road to peace. Truth 
and justice must point the way. 

Today we come to pay respect to those 
who have given that last full measure. To- 
day we eulogize patriotism. We laud it as a 
God-given sentiment, signifying love of 
country, reverence for her institutions, ob- 
servance of her laws, guarding her integrity, 
and devotion to her welfare and progress. 
We come today, in the name of Odd Fellow- 
ship to proclaim to the world that character 
Shall determine our destiny. We proclaim 
that petty partisanship on politics must go. 
We cannot afford to be guided by the shift- 
ing vane of political opportunity. 

As we look upon these beautiful acres, the 
sacred garden of devotion, may we be strong- 
ly resolved that those who now sleep in the 
dreamless silence of heroic dust shall not 
have died in vain, that those who live after 
them should not have to pay over and over 
and over again, the price they have paid for 
human freedom, 

Let us, my Sisters and Brothers, further 
resolve that we the Odd Fellows of the world 
will lend tirelessly of our efforts to that day 
when the fetters and shackles of moral bond- 
age shall be cast aside, and nations and all 
kindreds of the earth will be bound in the 
spirit of brotherhood, and peace will be 
found for all mankind throughout the world. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday, May 14, I had the opportu- 
nity of spending the morning aboard the 
Hudson River sloop, Clearwater, with a 
group of sixth grade students from the 
New Rochelle, N.Y. public schools, as 
the boat sailed the Hudson River and 
Long Island Sound in an innovative en- 
vironmental studies program. 

Built 2 years ago as a replica of sloops 
which sailed the Hudson in her cleaner 
days, the Clearwater was the idea of 
Pete Seeger, the folksinger, and a group 
of history buffs who formed the Hudson 
River Sloop Restoration, Inc, Along with 
Mrs. Helene “Cooke” Duffy, now the 
chairman of the board, the group raised 
the necessary funds to build the boat, to 
maintain it, and to partially finance its 
activities. Mr. Harry Dobson is the cur- 
rent president of Hudson River Sloop 
Restoration, Inc. In my view, this is a 
pioneering and most worthwhile endeav- 
or and I hope that the Clearwater will 
be the recipient of substantial private 
and government support. 

Eight of the crewmembers on the sloop 
are volunteers from all over the country 
who serve a week or two on the craft. 
Alan Aunapu is the permanent captain 
and serving with him are a number of 
regular crew and staff members: Reid 
Haslam, first mate; Charles Rose, second 
mate; Donald Taub, steward; Lynne 
Beers, operations director; William Tag- 
gart, development director, and Barbara 
Harry, secretary. 

The Clearwater has been docked in 
New Rochelle for the past month, per- 
mitting all sixth graders in the public 
schools to cruise the nearby waters. Be- 
yond sampling the unfortunately polluted 
waters of the sound and receiving on- 
the-spot instruction in marine biology 
and ecology, this highly successful pro- 
gram permits the students to be intro- 
duced to their environs from a new 
perspective. 

This special “Classroom-on-the- 
Sound” curriculum was created by the 
Hudson River Sloop Restoration, Inc., 
working with New Rochelle superintend- 
ent of schools, Dr. Robert P. Spillane; 
Mr. Richard T. Olcott, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent; and Mrs. 
Milton Kurtz, chairman of the environ- 
mental committee of the New Rochelle 
PTA Council. 

In my view, a first-rate environmental 
education program has been developed 
by this team and I hope that it will be 
possible for children and adults in many 
other regions of the country to benefit 
from this experience. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point two articles from the New 
York Daily News and one article by Dr. 
Spillane from the New Rochelle Stand- 
ard Star about this program and its 
accomplishments: 
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[From the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Standard- 
Star, May 17. 1971] 


CLEARWATER’S Vistr HERE AN “EvEN KEEL” 
EXPERIMENT 
(By Dr. Robert R. Spillane) 

With the currents of uncertainty that 
surround all talk next year’s school budget 
and the winds of dispute that rage above 
any mention of economy or redesign, it is a 
pleasant task to review a school program pro- 
ceeding on even keel and free of any leaks 
or litigation. 

One such is the project that is presently 
underway involving the Hudson River Sloop 
Clearwater and the City School District of 
New Rechelle. Through the project, all of the 
sixth grades in the public schools have been 
Scheduled to go aboard this massive replica 
of a 19th Century cargo vessel and sail, two 
classes at a time, around New Rochelle Har- 
bor and the waters of nearby Long Island 
Sound. While on these cruises, the sixth 
graders get a taste of crewing aboard a mag- 
nificlent wooden sloop of a kind no longer in 
service; are introduced to the environs of 
their home community from an angle un- 
familiar to the majority of them; and are 
given basic instruction in navigation, marine 
biology, ecology, social studies, literature, and 
a host of other subjects in an instructional 
environment that is as different as it is ex- 
citing and which seems, if early indicators 
do not mislead, to sustain learning enthusi- 
asm after their return to regular classrooms. 

But the program almost had to succeed. It 
had so very much going for it right from 
the onset. 

First of all, the Clearwater is a marvelous 
idea all by itself, I can think of no single 
instrument that could attract so much at- 
tention to our declining natural resources 
and make so dramatic a statement, in regal 
and graceful bulk, of the beauty of a former, 
less ecologically corrupted time. 

Add children to the picture—children of 
the generation that will make or break us 
environmentaliy—and you have the perfect 
learning combination. Almost 1,000 elemen- 
tary school children will sail aboard Clear- 
water during her month-long stay in New 
Rochelle. The experience of the sail, and the 
other lessons aboard will not quickly be for- 
gotten. 

Another factor in favor was the coopera- 
tion of the community. Other good ideas 
have foundered for a lack of support. For 
this project there was cooperation from prac- 
tically every quarter. 

There was the Parent-Teacher Association, 
through whose Environmental Education 
chairman Mrs. Mildred Kurtz, the idea of 
bringing Clearwater to New Rochelle was 
first broached. Her efforts and those of many 
of her fellow PTA council volunteers not 
only secured the boat for our schools but 
raised the lion’s share of the money to pay 
for it. 

Then there was the contribution of the 
city. Despite a number of technical obstacles 
that made cooperation inconvenient, the 
city government agreed to provide a facility 
for docking Clearwater and for taking care 
of the other provisions necessary to the 
maintenance of the vessel and the comfort 
of her crew while she was with us. 

There were a number of our secondary 
students, members of various ecology clubs 
at the high school and junior highs, who 
volunteered to help PTA Council with the 
fund raising and help as teacher aides dur- 
ing the daily class trips. 

There were the teachers who volunteered 
to put together the curriculum that is used 
before, during and after each class visit. 
They, and science helping teacher Miss 
Adrienne Bedelle who spends asjmuch time 
aboard assisting the visiting teachers as she 
can take from her regular outdoor classroom 
program, have put together a course of study 
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that has been praised by all who have seen 
it and is sought by others interested in en- 
vironmental education. 

(Also to be mentioned are the sixth grade 
teachers, who overcame insufficient planning 
time; individual indifference to, or fear of, 
sailing and water; and the vagaries of spring 
weather so their classes could take part.) 


CLASSROOM-ON-WATER THRILLS Kins, BUT 
THAT POLLUTION! 


(By Steve Brown) 


For the past two weeks, New Rochelle 
sixth-grade classes have had enjoyable rides 
on the sloop Clearwater as part of a special 
classroom-on-the Sound curriculum. Judg- 
ing from the reactions of 25 youngsters at 
Trinity Elementary School, the cruises gen- 
erated great interest. 

Experiments with water samples collected 
from Long Island Sound seemed to be most 
favored. For example, Arthur Coleman, 11, 
a member of Mrs. Bernadette Farry’s class, 
displayed a vial of water taken from New 
Rochelle harbor where the Clearwater docks 
at the police pier. He added several water- 
purifying chemicals in a vain attempt to re- 
move solid matter suspended in the sample. 

He concluded that if we wished to produce 
potable water by desalinating sea water, pol- 
lution of offshore areas such as the Sound 
must be stopped first. After adding the 
chemicals, he summed up the experiment 
this way: 

“We can’t really take this junk out of 
the water.” 

Karen Berger, 11, gave two reports on her 
analyses of water taken from three spots 
along the Clearwater’s route, One experiment 
measured the acidity-alkalinity of the water 
on & color-coded Ph scale. She found the wa- 
ter in the open area of the Sound to be neu- 
tral and, therefore, good for fish life. 

However, she found the water near the 
dock too alkaline to support animal life. A 
sample taken halfway between the pier and 
the open water was too acid to be a viable 
environment for fish. 

For her second analysis, Karen inspect- 
ed three samples under a microscope. She 
reported that the number of bacteria was 
very high in the dock area and that it de- 
creased in waters nearer the center of the 
Sound. 

She also reported having seen under the 
microscope less tiny aquatic animals that she 
described as “fish-like, with brown scales and 
little strings in front like antennae,” 

These were found mostly In open water, 
she said. There were none in her sample from 
the dock area, which yielded only algae under 
inspection. Her report on the voyage includ- 
ed drawings of her microscopic studies. 

Michael Herman, 11, conducted three tests 
on his water sample. Besides measuring acid- 
ity and alkalinity, he analyzed the water for 
its iron and mineral contents. In a similar 
experiment, Kelly Albanese, 11, compared 
sea water and tap water in acidity and micro- 
scopic tests. 

Intrigued by the testing during the voyage, 
Alfred James, 12, and Arthur Coleman de- 
cided to sample the water in New Rochelle’s 
Hudson Park swimming area last weekend. 
Alfred reported that “most of the water is 
actually too alkaline and could be a danger- 
ous irritant to the skin.” 

He also reported that water in the dock 
ares contained “living things” as seen 
through the microscope. He described them 
as “squiggly, miniature worms and round 
ones like corpuscles.” As far as he is con- 
cerned, most of the harbor water is “no good 
for drinking or swimming.” 

Tom Turci, 12, said he had treated his 
water samples with red dye before micro- 
scopic examination. Holding up a test tube 
filled with red-tinted water, Tom announced 
that he had also found many living things, 
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which he described as “all different kinds of 
bugs—round ones and long, skinny ones.” 

While analyzing water samples for pollu- 
tion was the most popular endeavor among 
Mrs. Farry’s youngsters, other subjects were 
also studied, For example, Lewis Lenz, 12, 
delivered a report on the historical back- 
ground of the Clearwater. 

Because the ship is a reproduction of a 
19th Century Hudson River sailing vessel for 
passengers and cargo, Lewis’ report sum- 
marized the era when such ships were the 
backbone of commerce on the Eastern Sea- 
board and the Hudson Valley. 

As the sailing cargo sloop became obsolete 
and disappeared from the shipping lanes, 
Lewis reported, pollution in the Hudson be- 
gan to increase. As a reminder of the days 
when the river ran purer, Hudson River Sloop 
Restoration, Inc., decided to build the re- 
production of the Clearwater in May 1967, 
Lewis said. 

With his report, Lewis displayed photo- 
graphs of pleasure craft and racing boats 
built along the same lines as the gaff-rigged 
sloop. 

“Of course,” he said, “these boats are 
much smaller than the Clearwater,” which is 
75 feet long and weighs 100 tons. 

Each student wrote a report describing the 
voyage. Many illustrated them with sketches 
and drawings of the sloop, other boats, light- 
houses and landmarks. The reports promi- 
nently mentioned gusty winds, water splash- 
ing onto the deck and the exciting moment 
when the huge mainsail ripped with a loud 
clap. 

Because the cruise has piqued the chil- 
dren’s interest in water pollution, Mrs. Farry 
said, she plans to have them sample and test 
the water off Hudson Park every week, if 
possible, until the end of the school year. 


OH, ror SAILOR’S Lire! Cry Happy KIDS at SEA 
(By Steve Brown) 


For most elementary school pupils, a “field 
trip” consists of filling a chartered bus with 
40 or so (at least one of whom gets carsick) 
and spending a few hours in an overheated 
museum or aromatic zoo. 

But for 1,200 sixth-graders in the City 
School District of New Rochelle, an innova- 
tion has been provided, which Cinderella- 
like, transforms the diesel-power bus into a 
sail-power sloop and the stuffy museum into 
water, sun and fresh air. 

Financed jointly by the New Rochelle 
Board of Education and funds collected by 
the city’s Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
citations, the Clearwater, a replica of a 19th 
Century Hudson River sailing cargo sloop, 
has been retained as a floating classroom for 
& month. The first four-hour sail for pupils 
was held last Tuesday during a bright, 
breezy period between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Judging by the enthusiasm of the par- 
ticipating classes, one from Ward and the 
other from Trinity, the trips on Long Island 
Sound are a success. 


KIDS TAKE SAMPLES 


As part of the special curriculum set up 
by a committee of teachers, the pupils meas- 
ured the water’s temperature at one and two 
fathoms (six and 12 feet for landlubbers), 
took samples of water for analysis, kept logs 
of the ship activities and gained at least a 
basic understanding of how sailing ships 
use the wind for locomotion. 

The shipboard experiments were preceded 
by classroom instruction and will be followed 
by more classroom time devoted to analyzing 
the cruise. Topics included the effects of pol- 
lution on the environment, history of the 
Hudson sloop trade, geography of the Hud- 
son River Valley and Long Island Sound, 
marine biology, songs and literature of the 
19th Century and the seamen who sailed 
the cargo sloops. 

Awaiting departure from the harbor po- 
lice pier in New Rochelle, the sixth-graders 
excitedly examined the ship, paying partic- 
ular attention to the tall mast, long boom 
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for the mainsail, maze of lines, passageways 
leading to quarters below and even the 
chimney pipe emitting a curl of smoke from 
the wood-burning stove used to ward off the 
morning’s chill in the main cabin. 

After donning life vests, with all the com- 
motion necessary for youngsters, they 
watched the crew maneuver the sloop out of 
the small harbor, using only the jib. Capt. 
Allan Aunapu, a friendly man with a full 
beard and bushy mane of reddish-brown 
hair, delighted the children. He shunned one 
of the few 20th century gadgets permitted 
on board—the auxiliary engine. 


THEY SING AND HAUL 


At the mouth of the harbor, the children 
suddenly fell silent in rapt attention as the 
1l-man crew broke into a work chant and 
hauled away at lines to raise the massive 
main sail. Measuring 2,910 square feet, the 
main sail is the largest single sail in use to- 
day and is augmented by a jib and top sail. 

Asked what had been the most impressive 
part of the cruise, Jiro Tamura, 12, of 220 
Pelham Road quickly answered, “seeing the 
main sail hauled up.” Jiro who is student 
president of Trinity Elementary, kept a log 
during the trip. 

Beside “Captain Al,” as he was known to 
the children, the ship has two full-time crew 
members. First Mate Reed Haslam leads the 
crew in raising and lowering sail and han- 
dling the sails during tacking maneuvers. 
Second Mate Steward Jim Maugham per- 
forms double duty as a deck hand and cook 
for the crew, a specialty from his galley be- 
ing strong coffee laced with cinnamon. 

Eight volunteers, who usuaily serve for a 
week, make up the rest of the crew. Hudson 
River Sloop Restoration, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization, originated the idea and col- 
lected funds to build the replica. Most of the 
weekly volunteers are members of Restora- 
tion, including Don Taube, who crewed most 
of last year and shows up “whenever we need 
him,” according to First Mate Haslam. 


HANDLE THE TILLER 


The crew patiently answered the children’s 
numerous questions. Captain Al showed them 
how to read his chart and let a few help him 
handle the tiller for the one-ton rudder. 

Adrienne Bedelle, science teacher and proj- 
ect chairman of the curriculum committee, 
was aboard to supervise the water samplings 
and other experiments. She also pointed out 
landmarks to the youngsters. 

Also on board were Robert S. Spillane, 
superintendent of schools, and Richard Ol- 
cott, administrative assistant. Olcott, who 
played an important role in creating the spe- 
cial curriculum, lent a hand with the lines 
during course changes and docking. 

The pupils showed that they paid atten- 

tion to their pre-cruise instruction by using 
nautical terms with ease, especially “come 
about.” That sailing maneuver involved 
swinging the main boom across the after- 
deck, and never failed to thrill the young- 
sters. 
Polk singer and conservationist Pete Seeger 
provided much of the impetus tn founding 
Restoration and served as chairman of the 
board for several years. Mrs. John Duffy of 
Cold Spring, N.Y., was elected chairman last 
November after Seeger had stepped down. 
She also was aboard. 


POLLUTION SYMBOL 


The sloop has become a symbol of the fight 
to stop pollution of air and water. Alert pu- 
pils spotted floating debris, such as an empty 
plastic bleach bottle. Others mildly protested 
when Captain Al reluctantly resorted to the 
auxiliary engine as he negotiated the narrow 
passage back to the dock. 

After docking, the crew broke out a har- 
monica, guitar and banjo and led the chil- 
dren in several folk songs and sea chanties 
before the left for home. 

The Clearwater was launched almost two 
years ago in South Bristol, Me., after con- 
struction at the Harvey Gammage Shipyard, 
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one of the few shipbuilding firms still fa- 
miliar with sloop construction, Measuring 75 
feet in length and weighing 100 tons, she 
cost more than $150,000. 

Olcott noted that many pupils had never 
been on a boat, power or sail, Those who have 
sailed, he said, probably never rode on a ship 
so large or historically significant. 

The children seemed to thing the cruise 
was significant because between their ex- 
periments and other activities several col- 
lected autographs of the crew for scrapbooks. 

The Clearwater will be in New Rochelle 
until May 18, unless extra time is needed to 
make up for cruises canceled by bad weather. 
Night sailings for adults are also planned 
during the sloop's stay. 


COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERY RE- 
SOURCE THREATENED BY NITRO- 
GEN SUPERSATURATION 


HON. MARK 0. HATFIELD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, yester- 
day I had the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee to testify 
in support of a number of public works 
projects in Oregon. 

A major part of my remarks, how- 
ever, dealt with a menacing threat to the 
famous fishing resource of the Columbia 
River and Snake River. As I stated in my 
remarks our fishery resource “is suffer- 
ing catastrophic losses from nitrogen 
supersaturation of the water.” 

Because of the intense interest in this 
subject, and because of its meaning 
across the country unless strong correc- 
tive action is taken soon, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the portion of my 
statement to the committee dealing with 
nitrogen supersaturation appear at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARK O. HATFIELD 


Mr. Chairman, the basic fishery resource of 
the Columbia and Snake River systems in the 
Pacific Northwest is suffering catastrophic 
annual losses from nitrogen supersaturation 
of the water and corrective actions necessary 
cannot await the normal process of Congres- 
sional appropriations. (Nitrogen is a color- 
less, tasteless, odorless, gaseous element that 
constitutes 4/5ths of the atmosphere by 
volume, and is a constituent of all living 
tissues.) 

Nitrogen supersaturation is caused by 
water picking up air as it plunges over the 
spillway of a dam into a basin below. The 
nitrogen creates gas bubbles in the blood ves- 
sels of fish, impairing or destroying them. 

Research conducted by the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Service (National Oceano- 
graphic and Atmospheric Adm., Department 
of Commerce) indicates an estimated loss of 
up to 90% of the seaward migration of 
juvenile salmon and steelhead in 1970 from 
the Upper Basin of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, primarily from nitrogen supersatura- 
tion. 

The disastrous annual loss of fish runs in 
the Columbia and Snake River systems from 
nitrogen supersaturation presents a chal- 
lenge to Congress and the President to prove 
they mean what they say about protecting 
the nation’s natural resources and environ- 
ment. Prompt and extraordinary action is 
needed now to eliminate the causes of these 
massive losses of fish in the Northwest. 
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I propose the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee initiate emergency legislation or leg- 
islative intent, to allow the President to im- 
mediately authorize broad discretionary 
powers to the Chief of Engineers to solve the 
nitrogen supersaturation problem in all river 
systems in the most expeditious, feasible and 
practicable manner with funds now available 
to the Corps of Engineers and from funds to 
be made available in the Joint Resolution 
making continuing appropriations for fiscal 
1972, and from the fiscal 1972 appropria- 
tions. This special authority should also pro- 
vide for the transfer of Corps of Engineers’ 
funds to other Federal agencies for technical 
assistance and services. 

Until nitrogen supersaturation was recently 
identified as the major hazard to fish runs in 
the Columbia and Snake River systems, the 
powerhouse turbine-generator units in the 
dams were considered to be the primary cause 
of mortality of seaward migrants of juvenile 
fish. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service has 
been researching fish passage through tur- 
bines for a number of years and has de- 
veloped a screen for turbine intakes to deflect 
fish from going through the turbines and, 
which, instead, turns them into a bypass sys- 
tem. The National Marine Fisheries Service 
is now trapping and collecting a compara- 
tively small number of the seaward runs at 
Little Goose Lock and Dam and trucking 
them over 250 miles downstream for release 
below Bonneville Dam, the lowest dam on the 
Columbia River, thereby protecting the fish 
from exposure to nitrogen supersaturation. 

Since nitrogen supersaturation is picked up 
in water that plunges over the spillway of 
dams, the basic objective is to reduce spillage 
over the dams. 

To reduce spillage the Corps of Engineers 
has developed a slotted bulkhead, which is a 
gate full of rectangular holes, that is in- 
stalled in the intake gate of the skeleton 
powerhouse bays in the dams designed for 
future turbine-generator units. The slotted 
gate allows water to pass through, rather 
than over, the dam, thereby decreasing the 
volume of water exposed to the air to pick 
up nitrogen. 

A prototype installation of the slotted bulk- 
head was tested in one skeleton bay at the 
Little Goose Lock and Dam starting last Mon- 
day, May 10, 1971. The preliminary results of 
the first day of tests revealed that mechani- 
cally, structurally, and hydraulically, the 
slotted bulkheads do provide a method of al- 
leviating nitrogen supersaturation in the wa- 
ter passing through them. Samples of water 
taken by the National Marine Fisheries Sery- 
ice from aboye the dam and below the dam 
after the water passed through the slotted 
bulkhead showed no increase in nitrogen. 

The causes of mortality of fish passing 
through hydroelectric projects have now been 
brought into sharp focus. The innovations 
and experiments to date by scientists and 
engineers involved indicate that reaching the 
objective of saving the seaward fish runs is 
practicable. The need now is for funds to 
complete the necessary corrective facilities 
as quickly as possible. 

The Corps of Engineers estimate that di- 
version of water through slotted bulkheads 
in the three skeleton bays at each of the 
three existing Dams (at Ice Harbor, Little 
Goose and Lower Monumental), plus the flow 
through the three powerhouse turbine-gen- 
erator units at these projects will reduce the 
spill period from about 80 to 18 days in an 
average runoff year. 

Completion in 1973 of the large Libby and 
Dworshak reservoirs, in the United States, 
and Mica, in Canada, will add 19 million 
acre-feet of storage which will reduce the 
amount spilled at downstream dams, there- 
by reducing nitrogen supersaturation. The 
16 turbines being installed in John Day Dam 
will be operational by October, 1971, and 8 
additional units in The Dalles Dam by May 
1974, will significally reduce spills at these 
projects. 
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The Corps of Engineers’ scheme for passing 
water through slotted bulkheads was devel- 
oped after the fiscal 1972 budget program was 
formulated; therefore, no funds are included 
in the President’s fiscal 1972 program for 
Slotted bulkheads in the Snake River Dams, 
where fish losses are the greatest. The Corps 
of Engineers’ capabilities for use of addi- 
tional funds for the three Snake River Dams, 
including funds for the slotted bulkheads, 
are as follows: 


Costs of 

slotted 

bulkheads 

Included included 
in 1972 
budget 


in 
capability! 


ice Harbor 
Little Goose 
Lower Monumental. __ 


$3, 400, 000 
4,360, 000 
4, 415, 000 


$1, 000, es 
2, 500, 000 


1 Of these costs approximately $1,500,000 for each project can 
be classified as a cost for mitigation of nitrogen: the remaining 
costs can be clessified as advance installation necessary for 
completion of the powerhouse, 


The Corps of Engineers indicates that all 
of the slotted bulkheads for the three Snake 
River dams can be installed by April, 1972, 
if authority and funding is made available 
now. Under the normal process of appropria- 
tions additions for unbudgeted items are not 
usually allocated until late fall, which would 
not allow sufficient time to complete installa- 
tion of all slotted bulkheads before next 
years fish runs. This is why I recommend 
emergency measures now. 

I have attached to my statement a Joint 
Resolution of March 23, 1971, by the Gover- 
nors of Oregon, Idaho and Washington, peti- 
tioning President Nixon and Congress to pro- 
vide immediate funding to the Corps of 
Engineers for eight critically necessary 
slotted bulkheads for installation at Little 
Goose, Lower Monumental and Ice Harbor 
Dams, and accelerate turbine installations 
in Columbia River system dams to reach full 
potential of these structures as rapidly as 
possible. 

I am forwarding a letter today to Senator 
Magnuson, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, which contains a sugges- 
tion that he request the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s National Marine Fisheries Service to 
provide a prompt report to him on the capa- 
bility and needs of its fish hatcheries on 
the Columbia River and in the Columbia 
Basin for providing a supply of fish to re- 
place or rehabilitate fish runs lost from nitro- 
gen supersaturation. 

It may also be necessary to propose budget 
additions to allow the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s National Marine Fisheries Service to 
accelerate hatchery production of stocks to 
provide replacements for losses from nitro- 
gen supersaturation. 

While my proposals here are for emergency 
measures I recognize that the nitrogen super- 
saturation problem will require continuation 
of a highly intensified research and develop- 
ment program to provide the best possible 
long-term solution as soon as practicable. 


MAN’S HUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
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genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 
How long? 


AMERICAN TROOP ADDICTION IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing New York Times article indicating 
the seriousness of American troop addic- 
tion in Vietnam. The article points to the 
epidemic proportions of the addiction 
and notes that present measures to deal 
with the problem are ineffective. 

The facts of the articles substantiate 
the evidence uncovered in my recent 
fact-finding mission abroad to study pos- 
sible controls for the international traffic 
in drugs. Since my return to the States, 
I have been flooded with letters from 
people who feel compelled to write of 
their personal experiences with drug ad- 
diction, both direct and indirect. These 
letters further substantiate my findings 
overseas. 

One young lieutenant, still on active 
duty in Vietnam, wrote of his experiences 
with an Army human relations team 
touring parts of Vietnam, His team con- 
cluded that in certain areas, combat or 
operational effectiveness was impaired by 
heroin use and that the rate of usage was 
far higher than generally believed or ad- 
mitted by high-ranking officers. The 
Heutenant’s command operates on the 
estimate of 35-40 percent addiction. 

The text of the article follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1971] 
G.I. HEROIN ADDICTION EPIDEMIC IN VIETNAM 
(By Alvin M. Shuster) 


Satcon, South Vietnam, May 15.—The use 
of heroin by American troops in Vietnam has 
reached epidemic proportions. 

The United States military command, the 
American Embassy and the South Vietnam- 
ese Government have been slow to awaken 
to the crisis. Now they are intensifying their 
efforts to curtail the easy flow of heroin to 
the soldiers, punish the sellers and rehabili- 
tate the soaring numbers of Americans who 
use what they and the Vietnamese sellers 
call “seag.” 

So serious is the problem considered that 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and Gen, 
Creighton W. Abrams, the military com- 
mander, recently met with President Nguyen 
Van Thieu on measures to be taken by the 
Saigon Government, including agreement on 
& special task force that will now report di- 
rectly to Mr. Thieu. 

John Ingersoll, the Director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, also con- 
ferred with Mr. Thieu and other officials and 
returned to Washington, reportedly alarmed 
at the ease with which heroin circulates and 
fearful of the danger to American society 
when the addicted return craving a drug that 
costs many times more in the United States 
than it does here. 

The epidemic is seen by many here as the 
Army’s last great tragedy in Vietnam. 

“Tens of thousands of soldiers are going 
back as walking time bombs,” said a military 
officer in the drug field. “And the sad thing 
is that there is no real program under way, 
despite what my superiors say, to salvage 
these guys.” 
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Most efforts so far, whether aimed at dry- 
ing up the supplies or handling the addicted, 
are proving ineffective 

While moves to crack down on smuggling 
and improve police work are clearly impor- 
tant, there are experts here who argue that 
the pushers will merely counter by increas- 
ing their level of competence. 

Accordingly, they say, the best hope lies 
in trying to save those young Americans who 
will continue to be exposed to the drug, 
readily at hand on Army bases, in the field, 
in hospitals and on the streets of every city 
and village near American installations. 


CONFUSION AND UNCERTAINTY 


Like a parent who has suddenly discovered 
that his son is a junkie, the United States 
command has reacted with confusion and 
uncertainty. Should the kid be punished and 
kicked out of the house? Or should he be 
encouraged to confess all and be helped to 
recover? 

The answer of the command has been to 
try both, but with the heavier emphasis on 
punishment. Its officers are arguing the basic 
question of whether the military has a re- 
sponsibility to go all-out to cure men they 
view as weak enough to use heroin. And the 
command does not want to make treatment 
of drug users “too attractive” out of fear that 
more men would turn to heroin just to get 
out of Vietnam. 

Officially, the command says that it is 
“fully aware of the extent of the drug-use 
problem and is constantly developing new 
and innovative approaches.” But it will not 
provide even estimates of the size of the 
problem, and the approaches it regards as 
“new and innovative” are viewed by many 
of its own officers as haphazard and unsure. 


OVERDOSE DEATHS ON RISE 


The figure on heroin users most often 
heard here is about 10 to 15 percent of the 
lower-ranking enlisted men. Since they make 
up about 245,000 of the 277,000 American 
soldiers here, this would represent as many 
as 37,000 men, 

Some officers working in the drug-sup- 
pression field, however, say that their esti- 
mates go as high as 25 per cent, or more than 
60,000 enlisted men, most of whom are 
draftees. They say that some field surveys 
have reported units with more than 50 per 
cent of the men on heroin. 

The death toll from heroin overdose is 
expected to rise this year as well, despite the 
reduction in American troops. Thirty-five 
soldiers died from overdoses in the first three 
months of this year. Last year the quarterly 
average was 26 for a total of 103. 

Reflecting the trend, almost as many have 
been reported arrested on heroin charges in 
the first three months of this year as in all 
of last year. 

Through March, a total of 1,084 servicemen 
were charged with heroin use or possession, 
against 1,146 in all of 1970. In 1969, before 
heroin’s widespread use here, there were 250 
arrests. 

In explaining why so many soldiers have 
turned to heroin, Maj. Richard Ratner, a psy- 
chiatrist from the Bronx working at a re- 
habilitation center called Crossroads at Long- 
binh, the sprawling American support base 
near Saigon, said the men were reacting to 
Vietnam much like the deprived in a ghetto. 

“Vietnam in many ways is a ghetto for the 
enlisted man,” he said. “The soldiers don’t 
want to be here, their living conditions are 
bad, they are surrounded by privileged 
classes, namely officers; there is accepted 
use of violence, and there is promiscuous sex. 
They react the way they do in a ghetto. They 
take drugs and try to forget. What most of 
the men say when they come in to the cen- 
ter, however, is that they took to heroin be- 
cause of the boredom and hassle of life here.” 

REHABILITATION URGED 


A key reason that many think the military 
should concentrate on rehabilitation is the 
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view that it is easier to get a soldier off the 
habit here than after he returns home as 
an addict, even though the strength of the 
heroin here is far greater. 

In the United States, heroin of about 5 
per cent purity is injected. Either by smok- 
ing or sniffing soldiers here become addicted 
to heroin of about 95 per cent strength. 

Some experts say that once addiction oc- 
curs it does not matter whether the user 
takes it intravenously or not because both 
types of users undergo severe withdrawal 
symptoms and hence crave the drug to avoid 
What the addicts here call the “jones”, the 
pains of withdrawal. But not enough is 
known about smoking or sniffing the drug. 

“We are taking the problem seriously be- 
cause we think it is easier to get them off 
here, because they haven't been hooked as 
long as addicts in the States,” said Brig. Gen. 
Robert Bernstein, the command’s surgeon. 

Despite the good intentions of many high- 
ranking officers and the length of the com- 
mand’s directives on drugs, many officers see 
the following faults in the present military 
program: 

Rehabilitation is up to local commanders. 
The official directive says only that “rehabili- 
tation centers are encouraged where feasi- 
ble.” Some commanders comply. Others leave 
the problem to medics at regular hospitals, 
to chaplains, to ex-addicts interested in cur- 
ing others, or merely to the military police. A 
command spokesman defended this by say- 
ing that “we encourage individuality be- 
cause we don’t know the right patterns just 
as the solution escapes those in the States 
where many have long sought solutions.” 

Until today there has been no general 
policy on amnesty. The Army's program al- 
lows an addict to turn himself in for treat- 
ment in exchange for immunity from prose- 
cution so long as he is not under investiga- 
tion. The Air Force has a “limited program” 
that spokesmen say provides “a little im- 
munity.” The Navy finally announced an im- 
munity program for marines and sailors. 

The Army has only 10 rehabilitation cen- 
ters, the largest able to handle about 30 men 
at a time. The men are kept five days to 
two weeks and then usually sent back to 
their units. In most instances, there is little 
continuing counseling. 

Addicts are given no second chance. ‘The 
trouble is that once you go into that am- 
nesty program you are a marked man back 
in your own unit,” said one. “You can only 
do it once. The next time it’s jail or a bad- 
conduct discharge that stays with you the 
rest of your life. Let’s face it. I would have 
never been on the stuff if they hadn't sent 
me over here.” 

Because of the heavier reliance on punish- 
ment, drug cases are now clogging the mili- 
tary justice system. “Drug cases have become 
to the judicial system here what automobile 
accidents have become to the civil courts 
at home,” said Henry Aronson of the Law- 
yers Military Defense Committee, which pro- 
vides civilian counsel for accused soldiers. 

In citing what they call a lack of interest 
in curing the addicts, some officers here are 
pointing to a study prepared by the Army 
for the establishment of a “security facility 
for drug abusers,” an idea opposed by these 
officers who call it a “kind of drug concen- 
tration camp.” 

The report, called a “feasibility study,” was 
signed by the deputy provost marshal. It 
suggests setting up the unit at Camp Fren- 
zell Jones, near Saigon, for 125 soldiers fac- 
ing charges of drug use or possession. The 
idea, one officer said, would be to speed up 
disciplinary action, with prosecutors, judges, 
and defense counsel on hand. 

“They may get some medical attention, 
too,” said an officer. “But the purpose is 
clearly to get the guys out of the service fast. 
I only wish the state of thought on rehabili- 
tation was as advanced as that on punish- 
ment.” 

In dealing with the crisis and trying to 
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persuade the young soldiers to avoid the 
temptations of heroin, the command has also 
been running into a credibility problem 
stemming from its earlier intense campaign 
against marijuana. 

“My feeling is that the campaign against 
grass may have been counterproductive,” said 
one Army doctor. “We kept telling them 
how dangerous that was. They tried it, prob- 
ably tried at home first, and knew they 
weren't dying. We tell them how dangerous 
smoking scag is and they don’t believe it. 
They find out soon enough, but too late.” 

Some addicts who may be exaggerating say 
that the crackdown and the arrests for 
smoking marijuana may have driven some 
soldiers to heroin. As one explained it: 

“We smoke grass in the hootch and any- 
body can smell it and we're in trouble. We 
smoke scag and you have to be in the scag 
bag to detect it. We can smoke it in forma- 
tion, in the orderly room, in the mess and 
nobody’s going to bust you.” 

No one here is suggesting that a better 
rehabilitation program by the military is the 
ultimate solution. Not all addicts could be 
saved by it, but command spokesmen agree 
that much more in the way of psychiatric, 
and medical counseling has to be done. 


“HAD TO SHIFT GEARS FAST” 


“We had to shift gears fast from worry 
about marijuana to heroin and we're still 
shifting," one officer said. “It’s Just so new 
for us.” 

It was new, as well, for a 21-year-old from 
Georgia sitting this week in the Crossroads 
Center at Longbinh. A former military police- 
man who won the bronze star shortly after 
he arrived here, the soldier said he had 
never touched drugs in the United States. 

“I moved in with this Vietnamese girl,” he 
said. “I thought I'd try some scag. I never 
thought it would get to me. I got involved in 
the PX. The scag was everywhere, even in the 
hospital where I had to go for a time with 
a bad leg. 

“I tell you it ruined my life. All it does 
is tear you up. All you think about is scag. 
I am going home soon and I don’t want to 
go home strung out. I’m off and I’m staying 
off.” 


THE TROTSKYITES AND THE MAY 
DAY TRIBE 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 

THE TROTSKYITES RETURN TO ACTION 
(By Victor Riesel) 

WaASHINGTON.—The “popular front” is the 
rage again—but this time right on these 
debris-strewn streets and parks. 

Leaders of powerful unions—and their 
second lines of command—took to the streets 
these past days. Union money poured into 
central command posts through which ran 
the influences of the May Day Tribe which 
has been strictly from hunger and up-tight 
on disruption—such as invading Sen. Barry 
Goldwater’s headquarters and strewing red 
paint on furniture and books. 

Union money for delegations of “unem- 
ployed.” Trade union dollars for buses, food, 
lodging. Policy-making leaders from New 
York, Newark, and the central coalition of 
Detroit labor threw their support behind the 
demonstrators—and will disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for the militants. 

For a long while the Trotsykites—working 
as the Socialist Workers Party—have needed 
political and financial transfusions. They 
operated quietly out of a lower Broadway (in 
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New York City) headquarters for decades 
after their leader, Farrell Dobbs, left Min- 
neapolis and chose the party instead of the 
‘Teamsters. 

But suddenly and dramatically the “Trots” 
flourished. They sped across campuses. 
Their Young Socialist Alliance became—and 
still is—the swiftest growing revolutionary 
youth organization in the land. 

It is this Young Alliance, the youth arm 
of the Socialist Workers Party, which the 
authorities say had a heavy hand in the April 
24 demonstrations. And in these marches and 
the rallies were officials of at least 10 major 
unions. It was the Popular Front all over 
again. 

But the tens of thousands of long-haired 
“kids’’ went home after they had demon- 
strated. Not the “Trots” and the others 
working in underground tribes. They are not 
basically interested in ending this war or 
any war, They are passionately dedicated to 
proving they can snarl the government. 

Then will come the industrial action. They 
will hit plants, or broadcasting studios—or 
national labor headquarters, They will at- 
tempt to slash cross country highway trans- 
portation. They will hit strategic truck ter- 
minals if they can have their revolutionary 
way. 

And when all this happens, those unionists 
in New York and Detroit who paid some of 
the bills for the so-called anti-war alliance 
should know that the popular front always 
devours its own, 


LAW DAY 


HON. JOHN WARE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 
Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, May 1 was 


Law Day in the United States, and the 
Daily Local News of West Chester, Pa., 
ran an editorial on what the paper con- 
siders the real meaning of law. Because 
I consider the message most timely and 
appropriate, I would like it to have the 
widest readership possible, and take 
great pleasure in including it in the 
RECORD: 
Law -Day 

Law, in the minds of many, especially chil- 
dren, is an abstract sort of thing. They can’t 
see it yet they know it is there in the person 
of a police officer, a magistrate, a judge and 
they realize that if they break the law they 
could very well experience a confrontation 
with those whose responsibility it is to up- 
hold the law. 

There are those in our country who have 
the mistaken notion that if you don’t like a 
certain law, there is no need to obey it. They 
are also mistaken in thinking that by resort- 
ing to violence they can change the law. The 
peaceful and constitutional route to change 
has no appeal for them. 

A distinguished American scored an impor- 
tant point recently when he said that “it is 
the American tradition that no person is so 
big that he is above the law and no man so 
small that he cannot look to the law for pro- 
tection. The rule of law is the rule of reason, 
with rights and responsibilities going hand 
in hand.” 

Law, basically, is the body of rules by 
which we try to regulate our daily activities 
in order to live together in the greatest har- 
mony and to reach the best balance between 
a stable community and freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Without law there could be no free- 
dom. Those who violate the law have demon- 
strated this time and again. Respect for law 
is. basic to our way of life, a fact which is 
being emphasized today wherever Law Day 
ceremonies are being conducted. 
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HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
April 20 of this year, the senior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Hatrretp) supplied 
what I regard as one of the most persua- 
sive statements which has yet appeared 
anywhere on the wisdom of setting a firm 
deadline for the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican forces from Indochina by a date 
certain. 

Senator HATFIELD’s comprehensive 
analysis, which he delivered before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations’ 
hearings on end-the-war proposals, de- 
serves the attention of each Member of 
Congress. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, followed by the bill, S. 
376, which we will soon bring before the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON THE VIETNAM DISENGAGE- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee. 

The Central question throughout the 
country and before this Committee is 
whether we should follow the direction set 
forth by the President, trusting him and his 
policy where specifics have not been re- 
vealed, or whether we should adopt a legis- 
lative initiative designed to end the war, as 
the American people clearly want Congress 
to do. 

I should first like to clarify the differences, 
in intention and likely consequences, be- 
tween the policy of the Administration and 
the legislative proposal I am co-sponsoring 
with 25 other Senators, which is pending be- 
fore your Committee. 

The thrust of the Administration’s policy 
has increasingly placed less emphasis on the 
probability that negotiations will end the 
conflict. It has turned instead to “Vietnam- 
ization” as the solution. 

Lack of clarity and ambiguity characterize 
the Administration’s explanation of policy. 
In his address to the Nation April 7, 1971, 
the President said: 

", . . Our goal is a total American with- 
drawal from Vietnam. 

“We can and we will reach that goal 
through our program of Vietnamization if 
necessary.” 

So we seem to be committed to continuing 
gradual troop reductions until, given the 
right conditions, American involvement can 
be brought to a close, 

However, it is not clear whether this means 
the withdrawal of all our troops from Indo- 
china. 

“It seems to me that this may not include 
all of our air power—especially that based in 
Thailand and at sea, but used in Indochina. 

We do not know if the flow of military 
equipment and supplies to South Vietnam 
would continue after “American inyolve- 
ment” is ended, 

Further, the President said last Friday, 
April 16th, that we wili keep a residual force 
as well as our air power in Vietnam until the 
North Vietnamese release our prisoners of 
war. 

And finally, during that same interview, 
the President stated that our military in- 
volvement will continue as.long as: 
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“The South Vietnamese have not yet de- 
veloped the capacity to defend themselves to 
take over from us the defense of their own 
country,” 

This pattern of calculated ambiguity, this 
reluctance to be candid with the American 
people, has seriously eroded confidence in 
the Administration's ability to lead us out of 
this war. 

It is all the more unfortunate because the 
President has acknowledged the need for 
Americans to be fully informed about the 
policy they are asked to support. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1969, the President said: 

“The American people cannot and should 
not be asked to support a policy which in- 
volved the overriding issues of war and 
peace unless they know the truth about that 
policy.” 

The bill I am proposing (S. 376) presents 
an unequivocal determination to withdraw 
all United States forces. But more than that, 
it is designed as an initiative to end the war 
through & political settlement, 

By making certain that we will remove all 
our forces by the end of this year, we would 
create a new political environment for the 
negotiations and could expect the following: 

(1) A cease fire might be established. This 
has been suggested by the North Vietnamese 
and the People’s Revolutionary Government 
(NLF) if we set a reasonable, public date 
for withdrawal. 

(2) Authentic negotiations among the 
various Vietnamese factions on future po- 
litical power in South Vietnam, and the 
means for its establishment, could take 
place. These negotiations would begin in 
earnest when the Thieu-Ky government 
realizes it can no longer rely on continual 
American military support to make up for 
the political strength that it lacks from its 
own people. 

(3) Serious negotiations leading to the re- 
lease of our prisoners Of war could begin. 

The point is that we must put our op- 
ponents to the test. We never have, and we 
never will bomb them into submission. 

The threat and the use of our devastating 
air power will not obtain for us a cease-fire, 
&@ political settlement among the Vietnamese 
or the release of our prisoners. The way to 
“put pressure” on the other side, to negoti- 
ate on these issues is to set a date for our 
withdrawal. 

Thus, this bill would decisively and expe- 
ditiously conclude our military role in Viet- 
nam. But more important, it is the most 
likely alternative to promote a political set- 
tlement and bring a true end to the war, 
stopping the fighting and killing there. 

Why do I advocate this alternative? 

The first and most compelling reason is 
moral. I have come to believe that funda- 
mental to all else, we must see our war policy 
and. its consequences in moral terms. And 
from this perspective, the most distressing 
aspect of the policy we seem committed to 
pursue is that American life is valued far 
more than Asian life. 

The announced intention of the President 
is to reduce American casualties, and this 
has been substantially accomplished. But, 
there. seems to be little regard for Asian 
casualties. 

While reducing the direct involvement of 
American soldiers in ground combat, we still 
provide the policy, the strategy, the money, 
the equipment, and the intensive, direct 
combat support to sustain the South Viet- 
namese regime and continue the fighting. 

The Laotian operation well illustrates this. 
While in the technical sense, there was no 
direct American “ground combat” involve- 
ment in Laos, yet U.S. helicopters and planes 
flew an incredible 151,837 sorties in “sup- 
port” of this venture. 

American casualties were light. Accord- 
ing to the Pentagon, of those troops giving 
air support to the operation, about 45 were 
killed, 89 wounded, and 28 missing-in-action. 
In addition, more than 90 U.S. troops were 
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killed on the ground in South Vietnam in 
conjunction with Lam Son 719, the Laotian 
operation. But, Vietmamese casualties on 
both sides were astronomical. Official esti- 
mates claimed about 1,445 ARVN troops 
died (some press reports stated ARVN deaths 
were far greater than official figures) and 
an estimated 13,842 enemy troops died. 

The assumption is that if we can sup- 
port the Thieu-Ky regime’s continuing the 
war, but have fewer Americans die, while 
Asian blood continued to be spilled, then 
this war is somehow less wrong, and more 
tolerable. 

I believe such policy is moraly impover- 
ished, If this war is wrong—if it should not 
be continued, if it is not worth the cost, and 
if the human suffering it is causing cannot 
be justified by any goals—then it must be 
brought to an end. 

It will not be made any more right sim- 
ply because we have devised the strategy 
for fewer Americans to die each month. That 
after all, makes very little difference to the 
six million refugees who continue to suffer 
in Indochina as the war goes on, or to the 
families of the thousands of Vietnamese 
soldiers and innocent civilians throughout 
Indochina who will die in the months ahead. 

We must take a hard look at what the hu- 
man costs of the policy we are pursuing 
will be. During the first three months of 
this year 5,258 South Vietnamese soldiers 
died, according to the estimates of the De- 
fense Department, and 41,407 North Viet- 
namese and National Liberation Front sol- 
diers were killed. 

There may be reason, of course, to doubt 
the accuracy of these figures, but let us as- 
sume that they are relatively valid,- During 
the first three months of this year, fighting 
and casualties were light in January, mod- 
erate in February, and heavy in March due 
to the Laotian operation. 

If we project from the level of casualties 
last year and during the first quarter of this 
year, and assume that Vietnamese casualties 
will remain about the same average level as 
the ‘war goes on, then from now until the 
end of the year, over 100,000 Vietnamese 
soldiers are likely to die. From now until the 
end of 1972, as many as a quarter of a mil- 
lion soldiers could die as the result of policies 
that continue the war. 

According to such projected estimates, the 
preponderance of these deaths are, of course, 
from the enemy ranks. Some of those still 
obsessed with the body count mentality may 
think this is encouraging for the success of 
our policy. I think it is immoral. 

These probable costs in terms of human 
life do not include civilian casualties, which 
are even more difficult to calculate. The De- 
fense Department has said that it makes no 
estimates of civilian casualties—a fact that 
I cannot comprehend, for it shows such a 
callous disregard for the human conse- 
quences of our policy. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Refugees es- 
timated that there were 25,000 civilians killed 
in South Vietnam last year, which would be 
over 3,000 more than the total number of 
South Vietnamese soldiers that died. 

In Laos, more sparsely populated than 
Vietnam but intensively bombed, the Com- 
mittee reported that 10,000 have died in the 
past year and a half, And, untold hundreds 
of thousands have been wounded and made 
homeless throughout all of Indochina. 

Because our fire-power, compared to our 
opponent's is so overwhelming, the majority 
of the civilian casualties come as the con- 
sequence of our military action. 

Since the beginning of the war, we have 
dropped about 5.6 million tons of bombs in 
Indochina. About 2.5 million of these have 
fallen during the present Administration’s 
time in office. The President has reiterated 
his Intention to continue to rely on air power 
in the future. On February 17 he said he 
would place no limits on the use of air power. 
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As such bombing continues, along with 
artillery, helicopter gunships and other fire 
power, thousands more civilians will be 
killed, wounded and made homeless as we 
pursue “Vietnamization.” 

These human costs, in my judgment, can- 
not be justified. The Vietnamese people do 
not want their war “Vietnamized”. They 
want it ended. 

There are those who suggest that we have 
no role in determining whether the South 
Vietnamese continue to fight the North Viet- 
namese. I completely disagree. 

Our refusal to set a date for withdrawal, 
and our unyielding support of the Thieu-Ky 
regime, make a negotiated settlement to the 
conflict impossible. Fighting will continue as 
long as our forces are committed in that 
country and our policy is to support that 
regime. 

In order to end the fighting, we must set 
the withdrawal date and seek the establish- 
ment of a cease-fire. At the same time, fu- 
ture political power in South Vietnam would 
have to be determined. The People’s Revolu- 
tionary Government has offered an interim 
coalition government that would conduct 
elections. We and the South Vietnamese have 
suggested internationally supervised elec- 
tions. These differences can be negotiated, in 
my judgment, among the Vietnamese. 

It is not our responsibility to dictate or 
impose the terms of that settlement. But, we 
must remove our arbitrary support of the 
Thieu-Ky regime, forcing it to rely only on 
its own internal strength. In that atmos- 
phere, a genuine settlement refiecting the 
indigenous balance of forces in Vietnam 
could be obtained. 

The point is that we do have control over 
whether the fighting continues or ends in 
Indochina, and if we persist in our policy the 
war will go on. 

If we adopt the approach of the Vietnam 
Disengagement Act, we will initiate the most 
realistic opportunity for a negotiated end to 
the fighting. 

If we believe that all life—Asian and 
American—is equally valuable, then I can- 
not see how the human costs yet to come 
from our policy can be morally justified. I 
advocate an alternative to that policy in or- 
der to avoid those costs—in order to save 
human life. 

The second consideration arguing for a 
decisive change in policy is constitutional. 

These considerations have taken on an 
entirely new relevance and sense of urgency 
with the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin Reso- 
lution last December, I do not understand 
what Constitutional basis there is for our 
involvement in Indochina since that time. 

Your Committee has already had hearings 
on the question of War Powers, and the re- 
sponsibilities delegated to the Congress by 
the Constitution for authorizing military ac- 
tion. 

Furthermore, with the leadership of your 
Committee, Congress passed the National 
Commitments Resolution June 25, 1969. As 
you will recall, the final version of that 
resolution drafted largely by Senator Wil- 
liam Fulbright and Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, stated: 

“Resolved, that (1) a national commit- 
ment for the purpose of this resolution 
means the use of armed forces of the United 
States, on foreign territory . ..and (2) itis 
the sense of the Senate that a national com- 
mitment by the United States results only 
from affirmative action taken by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the United 
States Government by means of a treaty, 
statute, or concurrent resolution of both 
houses of Congress specifically providing for 
such commitment.” 

There is, of course, no treaty, no statute, 
and no concurrent resolution committing us 
to military involvement in Vietnam. 

What legal, Constitutional basis does the 
President have for our involvement? 
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Howard K., Smith asked the President that 
question during their interview on July 1 
last year. The President replied: 

“The President of the United States has 
the Constitutional right—not only the right 
but the responsibility—to protect American 
forces when they are engaged in military 
actions.” 

When Mr. Smith pursued this question, 
asking the legal basis of our involvement 
once the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was re- 
pealed, the President stated again: 

“The legal justification is the one I have 
given and that is the right of the Presi- 
dent of the United States under the Consti- 
tution to protect the lives of American men. 
That is the legal justification.” 

Now, I agree wholeheartedly that the Pres- 
ident has the legal Constitutional authority 
for protecting our troops. And, he certain- 
ly has the Constitutional authority to with- 
draw them. 

But, the issue is that the President’s pol- 
icy includes far more than that. He is pur- 
suing “Vietnamization” and wants to give 
the South Vietnamese “a fair chance to de- 
fend themselves.” 

His policy, then, is committed to the mili- 
tary support of the Thieu-Ky government. 
What might this entail? 

It will include the continued use of heavy 
bombing throughout Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

It might include future incursions into 
Laos, hinted at recently by General Creigh- 
ton Abrams. 

It could include the renewed bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

And, it will mean continued U.S. military 
operations and combat support and fire- 
power for ARVN operations throughout 
South Vietnam. 

Now we may agree or disagree with the 
policy of Vietnamization, But regardless of 
our preferences, I do not believe the Presi- 
dent has the legal, Constitutional author- 
ity for pursuing the objectives and goals of 
that policy. 

There is a decisive difference between pro- 
tecting our troops and withdrawing them 
from Vietnam, and pursuing Vietnamization. 

If withdrawal is our only objective, that 
can be accomplished in a matter of months. 
And, our troops can best be protected by set- 
ting a date for completing our withdrawal 
and seeking a cease-fire. There is no question 
about the President's Constitutional author- 
ity to take these steps. 

But, the President has made clear that we 
are committed for at least some time into the 
future to supporting the South Vietnamese 
government by our military involvement. His 
authority to do so surely does not come from 
his Constitutional power as Commander-in- 
Chief to protect our troops in battle. He has 
cited no other legal justification for those 
policy goals. In my judgment there is none. 

If we set aside all other considerations, I 
believe that the Constitutional aspects of this 
problem alone compel the adoption of the 
Vietnam Disengagement Act. 

Even if we were to win some victory in Viet- 
nam, if the cost is the integrity of Constitu- 
tional government then that price alone is far 
too high. 

The responsibility to redeem the viability 
of the Constitution rests at this point solely 
with the Congress. In that respect, this bill 
is far more a challenge to the Congress than 
to the President. 

For Constitutional reasons alone, it is im- 
perative that Congress adopt some legislative 
measure regarding our involvement in Indo- 
china. The proposal I am supporting corre- 
sponds most closely with the wishes of Amer- 
icans, and offers the best hope for an endur- 
ing settlement to this war. It would resolve 
the Constitutional dilemma that faces us and 
end the conflict that is eroding the founda- 
tions of our Government. 
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The clear intent of the Constitution, in Ar- 
ticle I, Section 8, is to keep the powers of war 
decisively in the hands of the Congress, and 
thereby, the people. 

It was for this reason that appropriations 
for armies are the only appropriations spe- 
cifically limited to two years by the Consti- 
tution, 

The framers of the Constitution did this to 
insure a continued review (and votes) by the 
Congress over any military appropriations, 

As you know, the Founding Fathers con- 
sistently stressed the Congressional respon- 
sibility for war-making powers. 

James Madison saw the d rs of ex- 
cessive executive power in foreign affairs 
when he said: 

“The management of foreign relations ap- 
pears to be the most susceptible of abuse of 
all the trusts committed to a government 
because they can be concealed or disclosed in 
such parts and at such times as will best 
suit particular views; and because the body 
of the people are less capable of judging, and 
are more under the influence of prejudices, 
on that branch of their affairs, than of any 
other. Perhaps it is a universal truth that 
the loss of liberty at home is to be charged 
against danger real or pretended, from 
abroad.” (Letter to Jefferson, May 13, 1789) 

Under Article I, Section 8, Congress is 
empowered to: 

“Provide for the Common Defense,” “to 
declare war” and “raise and support armies.” 

The President's powers as Commander-in- 
Chief, outlined in Article 2, Section 2 are to 
be Commander over those armies raised by 
Congress and sent into wars which are de- 
clared by Congress. 

As Alexander Hamilton said, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s power “amounted to 
nothing more than the Supreme Command 
and direction of the military force, as the 
first General and Admiral...” 

The power and authority for determining 
the purposes for which he exercises this con- 
trol over the troops clearly rests with the 
Congress, the representatives of the people. 

There is one final consideration that must 
weigh heavily on all Members of Congress and 
should, I believe, compel us to adopt the leg- 
islative initiatives outlined in this bill. That 
is the ability of this Government to main- 
tain the faith of those whom it governs. 

We would all agree, I believe, that this 
war, like no other event in our recent past, 
has undermined the belief of Americans in 
the viability of their political system. 

Confidence and trust in the process of rep- 
resentative government, and in the Office of 
the Presidency, are all suffering as the casual- 
ties of this war. 

As I talk with constituents and people 
throughout the country, I am constantly 
asked what basis there is for continued faith 
in our system. 

People say to me “Three quarters of our 
people want the war over by the end of this 
year. But, the President doesn’t listen and 
Congress does not act.” 

Particularly in the past year, since the op- 
erations into Cambodia and its aftermath, 
the disillusionment of people from all walks 
of life has grown. And, I fear for a country 
whose people are losing faith in the words of 
its leaders and the dreams of its founders. 

It is hard to know what this will all mean 
for the destiny of our nation. But of this we 
can be certain—our Republic’s most severe 
challenge is to restore its integrity in the 
eyes of the American people. 

That will take much effort. But, it can be- 
gin if Congress takes the initiative in ending 
this war. 

People want to believe in America’s ideals. 
They want to have faith In our system. They 
want to have hope in our Government's 
ability to govern and lead. Let us not disap- 
point them. Let us preserve their dreams and 
renew our own, 
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S, 376 


A bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Vietnam Disengage- 
ment Act of 1971. 

Sec. 2. Congress finds and declares that 
under the Constitution of the United States 
the President and the Congress share re- 
sponsibility for establishing, defining the 
authority for, and concluding foreign mili- 
tary commitments; that the repeal of the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution raises new un- 
certainties about the source of authority for 
American involvement in Vietnam; that 
both the domestic and foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States require an expe- 
ditious end to the war in Vietnam; that the 
conflict can best be resolved through a po- 
litical settlement among the parties con- 
cerned; that in light of all considerations, 
the solution which offers the greatest safety, 
the highest measure of honor, the best likeli- 
hood for the return of United States prison- 
ers, and the most meaningful opportunity 
for a political settlement would be the estab- 
lishment of a date certain for the orderly 
withdrawal of all United States Armed 
Forces from Vietnam. 

Src. 3. Chapter 1 of part III of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 620. (a) In accordance with public 
Statements of policy by the President, no 
funds authorized to be appropriated under 
this or any other Act may be obligated or 
expended to maintain a troop level of more 
than two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
Armed Forces of the United States in Viet- 
nam after May 1, 1971. 

“(b) After May 1, 1971, funds authorized 
or appropriated under this or any other Act 
may be expended in connection with activ- 
ities of American Armed Forces in and over 
Vietnam only to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

“(1) to bring about the orderly termina- 
tion of military operations there and the 
safe and systematic withdrawal of remaining 
N Armed Forces by December 31, 

“(2) to insure the release of prisoners of 
war; 

“(3) to arrange asylum or other means to 
assure the safety of South Vietnamese who 
might be physically endangered by with- 
drawal of American forces; and 

“(4) to provide assistance to the Republic 


of Vietnam consistent with the foregoing 
objectives.” 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY COUNCIL 
LABELS FUNDS IMPOUNDMENT 


BY BUDGET BUREAU 
GEOUS” 
PLOYED 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Policy Council of the Democratic 
National Committee recently adopted a 
resolution critical of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget for its wholesale 
freezing and withholding of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress at a time 
when there is substantial unemploy- 
ment. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations I should 
add that Members of Congress and pub- 
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lic witnesses from throughout the Na- 
tion have been appearing daily before 
our committee deploring the slowdown, 
stretch-out, and freezing of funds for 
public works projects. While the Demo- 
eratic Council has made a policy pro- 
nouncement on this matter, this is not 
a partisan issue. This is a bipartisan con- 
cern expressed by Members of the Senate, 
the House, and the public generally. 

Because of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in this most 
important matter, I place in the Recorp 
herewith excerpts from the Democratic 
policy statement. 

The excerpts follow: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 

STATEMENT 

The President has now impounded more 
than $12 billion of appropriated Federal 
funds. For Mr. Nixon to substitute his judg- 
ment for the expressed decisions of the Con- 
gress—a judgment now involving more than 
$12 billion of public money—is executive ar- 
rogance of the highest order. He has, for ex- 
ample, withheld almost a billion dollars for 
low rent public housing. He has withheld 
$583 million for the Model Cities Program. He 
has withheld $200 million for water sewer- 
age facilities and $5.85 billion for highway 
aid. 

At a time of substantial unemployment, 
the President’s actions are particularly out- 
rageous. Prompt release of these funds would 
provide thousands of jobs in local communi- 
ties across the nation, as well as provide state 
and local governments with urgently needed 
Federal revenue in a variety of priority 
areas. The present total of impounded funds 
is twice the amount proposed by Mr. Nixon 
for general revenue sharing. 

On April 27, the Democratic leadership in 
the Congress introduced a joint resolution 
instructing the President to release these 
impounded funds. We strongly request the 
immediate passage of this resolution by both 
the House and Senate. 


THE INVERSION OF THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Inversion of the American Dream,” by 
the Reverend Deane Starr, is a mov- 
ing testament regarding America’s 
heartbreak over the war in Indochina. 
Mr. Starr is the minister of the Unitar- 
ian Church in Summit, N.J. 

Mr. Starr’s message was sent to me by 
Mrs. Frederick W. Sinon of East Orange, 
N.J., to show how deeply concerned the 
congregation from the communities sur- 
rounding the church is about the war, 
and she wishes this message to be 
brought to the attention of this House 
and the administration. 

The message was delivered to Mr. 
Starr’s congregation on February 28, 
1971. I insert it into the Recor so that 
I can share it with my colleagues of this 
honorable body. 

The message follows: 

THE INVERSION OF THE AMERICAN DREAM 
(By the Rev. Deane Starr, minister, the Uni- 

tarian Church in Summit, N.J.) 


The United States is engaged in a war in 
Indochina which is entering its second dec- 
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ade. In spite of presidential assurances, and 
in spite of increasing disenchantment at 
home, it appears that we are going to pursue 
this war one way or another indefinitely. The 
grief that many of us feel is almost insup- 
portable. 

Thirty centuries ago a Hebrew prophet 
lamented that the Canaanites were sacrific- 
ing their sons and daughters on the altars of 
false gods. The creative power of religion 
was being perverted into a destructive force, 
consuming sacred human life, The destroyers 
were actually those who had created the life 
in the first place, sacrificing the fruit of their 
own love. 

We no longer justify our acts of destruc- 
tion in the name of religion, but we continue 
to sacrifice our own children to the “gods” of 
national pride, national aggrandizment, and 
national “honor.” If one of us were to erect 
an altar and actually murder his son for reli- 
gious purposes, he would be incarcerated as 
a madman. Yet in the name of national pur- 
pose, we daily sacrifice not only our own 
children, but also the hapless people of 
Southeast Asia. 

With his extraordinary insight and bril- 
Hance, Abraham Lincoln stated the devas- 
tating and tragic contradiction in American 
life when he wrote, “We all declare for lib- 
erty, but in using the same word we do not 
at all mean the same thing. With some the 
word liberty may mean for each man to do 
as he pleases with himself and the product 
of his labor, while with others the same word 
may mean for some to do as they please with 
other men and the product of other men’s 
labors.” 

With these simple words Lincoln expressed 
not only the American Dream as it was 
understood by Jefferson and Paine, but also 
the inversion of the dream as it has been 
practiced by many Americans. Just as surely 
as the dream has been a source of well-being 
in the lives of many, so the nightmare caused 
by the inversion of the dream has been in- 
describably tragic in the lives of others. The 
history of America is the history of the 
contradictions resulting from both the reali- 
zation and the inversion of the dream. 

We have stated the rights of all men. We 
have gloried in the exercise of these rights 
by many Americans. But we have also denied 
these same rights to large segments of our 
own population. The American Indians and 
the Afro Americans are the most notable 
victims of our demonic ability to transform 
the dream into a nightmare. In the name of 
liberty and free enterprise, those with power 
have done as they pleased with the lives, 
labor and property of Indians, Blacks, and 
many other minority groups. For these vic- 
tims of exploitation, praise of America’s de- 
votion to equality and the rights of all men 
is a bitter mockery. 

Now that we have become a world power, 
the contradiction between our two concepts 
of liberty is having world-wide effects. On 
the one hand our concept of equality for all 
men has been apprehended by those who 
have long histories of subjection. They are 
attempting to implement it. Meanwhile we 
practice the inversion of the concept, the 
tyranny of the powerful which some men 
persist in calling liberty. In the name of 
liberty we claim the right to do as we please 
with the lives of countless Asians. Decision- 
makers in America feel free to act in what 
they claim is America’s best interest, without 
regard to the lives and rights of non-Amer- 
icans a half a world away. And all in the 
name of liberty. 

But liberty for whom? Liberty for the 
millions whom we have made permanently 
homeless? Liberty for the emaciated grand- 
parents lugging the bodies of their dead into 
strange new refugee camps because these 
bodies cannot be buried at home and in 
peace? Liberty for the people of all ages and 
conditions who have been stuffed into ravines 
and brooks and caves the better to exter- 
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minate them en masse? Liberty for the tens 
of thousands of Vietnamese soldiers whose 
carcasses we have so gleefully counted in 
order to demonstrate a favorable ratio of 
killing? Liberty for the two hundred thou- 
sand deserted children who began life in the 
half-starved bodies of Vietnamese girls who 
surrendered to the lust of our own clean-cut 
American kids? Or liberty for those hosts of 
Americans whose souls have become brutal- 
ized and seared with delight in depravity? 
This is the “liberty” for which we squander 
our resources, divide our country, embitter 
our youth, mortgage our future, and jeopard- 
ize the entire world? 

Certainly there is no liberty for the dead, 
the maimed, the homeless, the bastardized, 
the spiritually mutilated. But in a revolt- 
ing and bizarre fashion there is liberty for 
those persons in power who define liberty as 
their right to do as they please with the 
lives of other persons. For these powerful few 
the American dream is not the dream of 
human equality, but the accumulation of 
privilege and the glorification of power. Some 
people in America seem to hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that power is the gift of 
God, and that those to whom He gives it are 
justified in using it in any way they see 
fit. Richard Nixon’s campaign assurance was, 
“I do not seek the Presidency for the pur- 
pose of presiding over the destruction of 
the credibility of American power through- 
out the world.” For those whose God is power, 
power conveys privilege, and the rights of 
the weak are inconsequential. 

Playing upon the loyalties, the fears, and 
the corruption within each of us, the mak- 
ers of decisions use good words such as 
freedom, peace, honor and justice, while in 
fact they are engaged in coercion, destruc- 
tion, debasement and the denial of basic 
human rights. Thereby they gain the sup- 
port of the public for a time. When, after a 
decade of deceit, of false claims and broken 
promises, public support finally begins to 
wane, the people discover that they have re- 
linquished their power and their wishes are 
flaunted. Senator Pulbright recently stated 
that the President of the Country seems de- 
termined to do as he pleases in Southeast 
Asia and there is very little we can do about 
it. What a fantastic admission from the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Those who have the 
power that rightly belongs to the citizens of 
a democracy use it for theid own ends. Gov- 
ernment with the consent of the governed be- 
comes & mockery. And the intelligence of 
the electorate is continually insulted to 
by appeals to “reasons” which cannot bear 
scrutiny. 

Certainly our objectives in this war are in- 
scrutable. The stated reasons for our involve- 
ment do not hold up—under examination. 
Driven by some need to understand the in- 
comprehensible, one is tempted to seek ra- 
tional explanations which are manifestly ab- 
horrent, such as the need to shore up the 
economy by means of war, or control by the 
madmen of the Pentagon or the C.I.A., or 
more recently, by the announcement that 
seventeen valuable oil leases are to be award- 
ed by the Thieu-Ky government. Yet these 
explanations do not fully explain the horrors 
we are perpetrating. Nor do they quite ex- 
plain the willingness of two egotistical Amer- 
ican Presidents to sacrifice their political 
lives in defiance of the will of the majority 
of the American people. 

My own bewildered mind finds uneasy 
sanctuary in the dictum of Lord Acton. 
“Power tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” The only adequate ex- 
planation I can find for America’s actions, 
and for the actions of Presidents Johnson 
and Nixon, is that our power has so cor- 
rupted us that we lack the ability to act for 
the good of all mankind. Incredibly enough 
we even lack the ability to act for our own 
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long-term health, as the present internal 
turmoil makes abundantly clear. 

Yet our self-righteousness persists, Lt. Col. 
James E. Shaw can piously intone, “We 
should be proud of our country because the 
Americal . . . rules of engagement are based 
on Judeo-Christian traditions and are moral, 
unlike those of the enemy.” My God. I sus- 
pect that our “friends” would prefer the im- 
morality of the enemy, and that if they had 
any voice in our protection of their freedoms, 
they would urge us to cease and desist. Why 
is it true that even the women and children 
of South Vietnam are engaged in sabotaging 
our efforts and the efforts of our puppet re- 
gime? Because they want us out. 

To be sure American troops are slowly 
being withdrawn now, but the war goes on 
by other means. Vietnamization, expanded 
bombings, close air support by American 
planes over wider fronts. The official talk is 
still of punishing the enemy; it is the fami- 
liar talk of military victory. The assumption 
when we invaded Laos was that Hanoi was 
down to its last supply routes along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, and that if these were cut 
the enemy would be crippled at least long 
enough to let us get out, and the South 
Vietnamese would be able to fend for them- 
selves. 

The assumption proved to be wrong, as so 
many assumptions about this war have been 
wrong. The record of miscalculations, of un- 
fulfilled promises, of distortions of fact, is 
too vast to permit rehearsal. No business re- 
sponsible to its stockholders could possibly 
survive such a record. 

Where do you suppose we are going to go 
from here? Apparently we are not really go- 
ing to wind down the war and come home. It 
is far more likely that we will finally provoke 
China or Russia or both into some overt act 
of defiance which will tend to unite the 
American people behind the President. Then 
we can breeze blithely and unitedly into 
World War Three, confident that we are 
dying in a worthy cause. 

For the present we are apparently going to 
make continued withdrawals of foot soldiers 
in order to continue the pacification of 
America. Apparently we are going to con- 
tinue pouring destruction from the skies, 
adding greater distance between ourselves 
and the mutilation for which we are respon- 
sible but which we prefer not to see. There 
seems to be little promise that our leaders 
are ready to admit our culpability and leave 
Asia to the Asians. 

Recently the New Yorker published a 
lengthy editorial describing plans for the 
mass deportation of citizens of northern 
provinces in South Vietnam. Such deporta- 
tion, if it actually occurs, will constitute one 
of the gravest totalitarian acts in the history 
of America’s relations with other nations. 
But whether it is carried out or not, the 
evaluation made by the editorialist still 
stands. “This constitutes a way of looking at 
the people of South Vietnam that has domi- 
nated our policy unofficially since the begin- 
ning of the war. ... The problem is the 
South Vietnamese themselves. Ordinarily, 
we regard people as having problems, but in 
Vietnam we regard them as being problems. 
Get rid of them—send them somewhere 
else—and you solve your problems. There will 
be no more starving, begging refugees, no 
more children throwing hand grenades, no 
more massacres of villages. Get rid of the 
whole civilian mass, with its crying children, 
and their crying mothers, its old people and 
its babies, its pigs and its chickens, and its 
sly but intractable spirit of resistence and 
defiance, and at last the Army and Air Force 
will have a clear field of fire for hundreds 
of miles, and will be able to start fighting 
the war the way a war should be fought. But 
fighting for what?” (New Yorker, JK 23, 1971) 

Perhaps for the liberty of doing as we 
please with other men’s lives and the fruit 
of other men’s labor. Corrupted as she is by 
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her incredible power, America has become an 
irresponsible giant. She has lost her ability 
to respond to basic human needs, and she 
seems determined to fiex her muscles and de- 
stroy anyone who opposes her, simply because 
she has the ability to do so. 

There are at least two ways of being loyal 
to America. One is to be loyal to the dream 
of equality for all men and to protest any 
violation of that dream. Another is to feed 
the inversion of that dream, the inversion 
which defines liberty as the right to do as 
one pleases with other men’s lives if one 
simply has the power. The tragedy of this 
moment in history is that tyranny in the 
name of liberty has become the dominant 
expression of our foreign policy. I really 
do not know what we can do about it ex- 
cept to continue tc protest, and to lament. 

When the Israelites were taken captive 
into Babylon, they were mocked and taunted 
by their captors. One of their great poets 
wrote: 

By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down 
and wept, 

When we remembered Zion. 

On the willows there we hung up our lyres. 

For our captors required of us songs, 

And our tormentors mirth, saying, 

“Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 

“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
foreign land?” 

Today I feel like a captive in my own 
country. The country I loved, which was 
partly a creation-of my imagination, to be 
sure, but was also an expression of the high- 
est vision mankind has ever known—this 
country has become to me Babylon. How 
can I sing the Lord's song, which is the song 
of freedom, in this foreign land? How can 
I sing, “My Country, ‘tis of thee, sweet land 
of liberty?” How can I pledge allegiance to 
a flag which announces the four horsemen 
of the Apocalypse: Pestilence. Famine. War. 
Death? I stand silently and mournfully when 


the national anthem is played. I mourn for 


the America of my and the 
America of the Dream. 
The Hebrew prophet also wrote: 
If I forget you, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand wither. 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, 
If I do not remember you 
If I do not set Jerusalem above my highest 
joy. 
I remember the New Jerusalem, the land 
of equality for all persons, and I long pas- 
sionately for her rebirth. 


innocence, 


MUSKIE STRONG IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr, KYROS. Mr. Speaker, this. past 
weekend I had the pleasure of speaking 
at an important function in Manchester, 
N.H., which brought together the lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party in Maine's 
neighboring State. 

I was most encouraged by the con- 
tinued and mutual good will which ex- 
ists between the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Parties in our two States. A col- 
umn by Robert Healy in the Boston 
Globe of May 17, 1971, confirms the views 
which were expressed to me personally: 
Residents of the Granite State know that 
Senator Ep Musxre is one of their best 
friends. Mr. Healy’s column follows: 
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NEw HAMSHIRE POLL SHOWS MUSKIE STRONG 


The Boston Globe’s New Hampshire poll of 
possible Democratic candidates for Presi- 
dent is one of the more solid pieces of infor- 
mation as to why Sen. Edmund Muskie must 
still be considered the front-runner for the 
nomination and why in the end next year 
he may be difficult to defeat. 

Muskie’s strength at this time in New 
Hampshire is awesome. There are, of course, 
certain local circumstances contributing to 
this. Muskie is well-known in New Hamp- 
shire. There is the New England identifica- 
tion with him there. And yet the same could 
be said for Kennedy and Muskie runs more 
than 2-1 ahead of Kennedy. When Democrat- 
ic voters were polled, 45 percent said they 
would like to see Muskie win and 20 percent 
said they would want to see Kennedy win. 

Not all the states which will have popular 
primaries next year have set a date, But it 
would appear now that New Hampshire once 
again will be the first in the nation. Because 
of this it again will have great impact. Mus- 
kie should win it big, and the poll shows to- 
day that he would, to change a number of 
things. 

Muskie is having some difficulty raising 
money, This affects organization and the 
ability of a candidate to move around as 
freely as he might wish. A candidate must 
first raise his money. A big New Hampshire 
primary victory could change that consid- 
erably. 

Second, the breakdown of Muskie’s appeal 
to the independents and Republicans who 
would vote in the Democratic primary is 
quite striking. He runs in the New Hamp- 
shire poll almost. 5-1 better than Kennedy 
among Republicans who say they will vote in 
the Democratic primary and better than 2-1 
among independents who expect to vote in 
the Democratic primary. 

Muskie has lost some strength in recent 
months among the Liberals in the party. One 
of the spokesmen at the meeting for Sen. 
George McGovern at Harvard said last week 
Muskie isn’t going to sell around here. And 
that is probably so. Muskie had made ap- 
pearances there with mixed success, On the 
other hand, it must also be said that Adlai 
Stevenson was much more popular in 1960 
in Cambridge than was John Kennedy, at 
least up to the point of the nominating con- 
vention. 

One poll in one primary is not the entire 
presidential nominating process, of course. 
But when you talk to professional] politicians 
in places such as Wisconsin, Virginia and 
Florida (Wisconsin and Florida will have 
presidential primaries), they tell you how 
strong Muskie is with centrists in the party. 

The Gallup Poll in The Sunday Globe 
showed that Muskie slipped considerably in 
the Democratic poll race nationally in the 
last two months. Among Democrats Kennedy 
was fayored by 29 percent and Muskie by 
21 percent. 

But Kennedy has a problem. His problem is 
that he cannot run in a primary and the 
race for the presidency may well be settled 
before the end of next year’s primary. Ken- 
nedy himself believes that this is a very 
distinct possibility, 

Part of the difficulty in straightening out 
the presidential primary in Massachusetts 
lies in the fact that the senator would like 
to see an uncommitted delegation go to next 
year’s convention. Of course, they would be 
his slate. It is also attributed to the opposi- 
tion to the binding presidential primary. 

The hazard for Kennedy in this kind of 
situation is that if McGovern, Muskie and 
several other presidential candidates come 
into Massachusetts and run against the un- 
committed slate and win, the headlines the 
day after the primary will read that Kennedy 
has been defeated in his home state. 

In other words there is no halfway about 
presidential primaries as. former Goy. John 
Volpe found in 1968 when he ran as favorite 
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son and lost to a write-in vote for Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller. 

The only way for Kennedy to emerge as 
the presidential candidate is for a candidate 
such as Muskie to win several presidential 
primaries and then get knocked over in the 
last two, Oregon, California, so that there is 
no clear primary decision. 

That, of course, could happen. But Muskie 
now appears to be very strong for the start 
of the presidential primaries in New Hamp- 
shire. 


RENEW OUR EFFORTS FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
during Senior Citizens Month, it is time 
for all of us in public life to direct our 
wholehearted efforts toward making the 
golden years of our citizens’ lives happy 
and productive ones. 

Since Florida leads all other States in 
the percentage of senior citizens, I am 
acutely aware of the many problems 
that face our elderly. Broward County, 
which I represent, leads all of our State's 
counties with an increase of 191-percent 
since the last census. 

We all must do our share if we are to 
meet the growing social and economic 
needs of our senior citizens. This means 
we must do more planning and evalua- 
tion at all levels of Government, as well 
as by private business, welfare agencies, 
and retiree organizations, and this is 
especially important today in light of the 
current economic crisis and soaring cost 
of living. 

One giant stride in the proper direction 
is the forthcoming White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, which will begin the week 
of November 28 with 400 organizations 
taking part. This is part of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s efforts to help utilize the 
skills and knowledge of the senior popu- 
lation. 

The conference will discuss income, 
nutrition, retirement roles and activity, 
housing, education, health, transporta- 
tion, and many other topics of direct 
concern to the elderly. 

The conference will prepare suggested 
recommendations from the material 
gathered at the national and State con- 
ferences, which will in turn provide the 
administration with a blueprint of prob- 
lems that must be attacked and possible 
solutions. 

The most. trying problem facing our 
senior citizens is their not having enough 
money in these inflationary times to 
make ends meet. Their pockethooks are 
the first to be picked by inflation. They 
are the ones that must live on a fixed 
income, regardless of the national eco- 
nomic situation. They must grapple with 
high rents, high food prices and soaring 
medical costs with little or no hope of 
additional income. 

Hearings on H.R. 1, which deals with 
amendment to the Social Security Act, 
are now being held and the final stages 
of preparation is being made in commit- 
tee before it comes to the House floor 
for a vote. In H.R. 1 are provisions for 
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automatic increases in social security 
benefits, increases in the contribution 
and benefit base and changes in the 
earnings test. I was happy to be able to 
cosponsor the amendment which will 
provide an automatic increase in the so- 
cial security benefits in accordance with 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Another amendment that I cospon- 
sored would entitle a widow or widower, 
including those already on the rolls, to 
a benefit equal to 100 percent of the 
amount his or her deceased spouse would 
be receiving if he or she were still alive. 

I firmly believe that earning limita- 
tions should be removed from those who 
are social security recipients. Today one 
can earn up to $1,680 without penalty, 
but it would be far more equitable to the 
individual and much better for our coun- 
try if he was able to earn more base on 
his own initiative and desire to work 
while still collecting social security pay- 
ments. The country would benefit from 
his experience and expertise and the tax- 
payer would pay less in additional wel- 
fare payments. In addition the social se- 
curity recipient would benefit from a 
more substantial income and he would 
have the satisfaction of being once more 
the pride of being a productive citizen. 

I will continue to support legislation 
which will in any way help our senior 
citizens achieve a better standard of liv- 
ing. Our Nation owes much to these men 
and women. They built America into the 
strongest and the most capable country 
in the world and they deserve much more 
than a backslap or a passing glance from 
our Government officials and its cit- 
izenry. 


“U.S. TROOPS RECALL: A MATTER 
OF TIMING” 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that every Member of Congress should 
read the article, “U.S. Troops Recall: 
A Matter of Timing,” written by former 
Under Secretary of State George W. 
Ball, which appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning. 

It is hardly necessary to mention Mr. 
Ball’s credentials to evaluate the situ- 
ation in the world today and the cata- 
strophic effect of the proposed summary 
withdrawal at this time of our troops 
assigned to NATO. 

Mr. Ball writes; 

... though I do not believe for a moment 
that American troops could or should be a 
permanent aspect of the European landscape, 
the present moment would seem that worst 
possible for a substantial and abrupt with- 
drawal. 


With this I agree. And make no mis- 
take that Soviet Russia continues with 
its expansionist policy. It continues to 
seek to divide and conquer and to sub- 
jugate free people. NATO has been our 
security wall in the west. Let us not now 
proceed to tear it down at the very time 
we need it most. 

The article by former Under Secretary 
of State Ball follows: 
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EUROPE'S UNEASY SuMMER—U.S. Troops RE- 
CALL: A MATTER OF TIMING 
(By George W. Ball) 

I do not quarrel with Messrs. Mankiewicz’ 
and Braden’s requiem for “the last of the 
imperialists” in yesterday’s Washington Post, 
nor do I even object to their including me 
among those thus celebrated. I strongly sus- 
pect that their description of the cleavage 
in thought between my generation and those 
under 30 is all too accurate—though I take 
no comfort from that conclusion. 

My quarrel with Senator Mansfield’s pro- 
posed amendment, which would abruptly 
direct. the President to bring home half of 
our troops now deployed in Europe, relates 
primarily to methods and to timing. 

NATO is an alliance of nations that per- 
ceived a common danger and organized to 
meet it. It can-survive and function only on 
the basis of mutual confidence, which means 
that the member nations should not: act 
peremptorily and without full consultation. 
NATO survived General de Gaulle’s rude 
and arbitrary withdrawal, but only because 
France did not play anything like the lead- 
ership role now played by the United States, 
nor did Germany, depend for her security 
on France's staying power, as she does on 
America’s. 

For our country to act so capriciously 
would be reckless and destructive, particu- 
larly if, as I believe to be the case, Western 
Europe is at a kind of climacteric—a period 
of change in life where its future cannot be 
taken for granted. It is here that the matter 
of timing becomes important, for, though I 
do; not. believe fora moment that American 
troops could or should be a permanent 
aspect of the European landscape, the pres- 
ent moment would seem the worst possible 
time for a substantial and abrupt with- 
drawal. 

Between Chancellor Brandt's Ostopolitik 
and the negotiations over Britain's entry 
into the common market, Europe is going 
through an uneasy summer. The recent ap- 
parent reversal of French policy betrays this. 
Free of the Gaulist enchantment, France 
can no longer blink at the fact that West 
Germany is the strongest power in conti- 
nental Western Europe. Thus Frenchmen 
are beginning to fear that, unless Britain 
casts her lot with Europe as a counter- 
weight to emerging German power, the 
specter of German dominance will become 
increasingly more disturbing, particularly 
as the Germans begin to probe, no matter 
how tentatively, the potential for new ar- 
rangements with the East. 

Europe at the moment is at a crossroads. 
If Britain joins the European Community, 
there is a good chance that, over the next 
few years, Europe can build solid founda- 
tions for a modern political structure that 
should assure not only cohesion and stabil- 
ity, but tighten Germany's Western links. 
But, if the effort should fail, then latent 
forces of fragmentation could well begin to 
operate and Russia would make the most of 
the political malaise that would ensue. 

France would tend to turn in on itself as 
it did between the wars. A new generation of 
Germans would feel strong pressures to seek 
illusory ties with the East—a phenomenon 
that has occurred again and again in Ger- 
man history. Italy, with its political center 
already badly eroded and suffering the new 
disquiet of a Mediterranean nation no longer 
washed by an exclusively Western sea, might 
pursue a quite uncertain course—particular- 
ly if, as seems possible on the demise of its 
79-year-old leader, Yugoslavia should begin 
to fall apart. 

Thus, for these reasons alone, it seems too 
neryous a moment to disturb the confidence 
of Europe—and particularly Germany—in 
America’s intentions and staying power. But 
I recognize that these arguments rest on the 
assumption that it is important to maintain 
a power balance with the Soviet Union— 
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which many of my young friends do not 
share—and the further assumption that the 
Soviet Union would almost certainly take 
advantage of opportunities for expanding its 
influence in Western Europe if it saw the 
chance to do so. 

To conclude that the Soviet Union is in an 
expansionist phase one need look no further 
than the recent vast extension of Soviet 
power in the Mediterranean and Egypt. And 
to the young, who would insist that the 
Soviet Union ts no worse in its motive or 
actions than the United States, I would pose 
only one question: Why, in that case, need 
Russia maintain a wall in Berlin, or forcibly 
prevent its own citizens and those of Eastern 
Europe from moving to the West. Evil as it 
may appear to our self-flagellating youth, the 
“American empire,” even at the height of Its 
pre-eminence, neyer sought to encage the 
millions in its orbit. And would the young 
moralists of today feel no qualms if more and 
more of the world’s population were forced 
within an expanding prison? 

In any event, why hurry as Senator Mans- 
field would have us do? 

Once there was a village that was saved 
from the constant devastation of destructive 
floods by the building of a dam. For a quar- 
ter of a century the village prospered; then 
a restless new generation asked the pene- 
trating question: “Why do we need the dam? 
After all, there has not been a flood for 25 
years.” So they tore it down. 

It is a partially inept parable, since it im- 
plies a sense of permanence with regard to 
our NATO deployments that I do not endorse. 
Yet it does underline one simple point: 
Change for the sake of change is no sound 
policy for a great nation. 


U.S. TROOP WITHDRAWAL FROM 
WESTERN EUROPE 


HON..G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the opportunity to read 
the splendid analysis by former Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball on the 
matter of U.S. troop withdrawal from 
Western Europe. The column, which ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post, is as 
fine a refutation as I have seen to the 
Mansfield amendment which would uti- 
mately cut in half the number of Ameri- 
can troops deployed in the NATO alli- 
ance in Europe. 

Mr, Speaker, I commend this article to 
my colleagues and include it in the 
RECORD: 

EUROPE'S UNEASY SUMMER—U.S. TROOPS 

RECALL: A MATTER OF TIMING 
(By George W. Ball) 

I do not quarrel with Messrs. Mankiewicz’ 
and Braden’s requiem for “the last of the 
imperialists” in yesterday’s Washington Post, 
nor do I even object to their including me 
among those thus celebrated. I strongly sus- 
pect that their description of the cleavage 
in thought between my generation and those 
under 30 is all too accurate—though I take 
no comfort from that conclusion. 

My quarrel with Senator Mansfield’s pro- 
posed amendment, which would abruptly di- 
rect the President to bring home half of our 
troops now deployed in Europe, relates pri- 
marily to method and to timing. 

NATO is an alliance of nations that per- 
ceived & common danger and organized to 
meet it. It can survive and function only on 
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the basis of mutual confidence, which means 
that the member nations should not act per- 
emptorily and without full consultation. 
NATO survived General de Gaulle’s rude and 
arbitrary withdrawal, but only because 
France did not play anything like the lead- 
ership role now played by the United States, 
nor did Germany depend for her security 
on France’s staying power, as she does on 
America’s. 

For our country to act so capriciously 
would be reckless and destructive, particu- 
larly if, as I believe to be the case, Western 
Europe is at a kind of climacteric—a period 
of change in life where its future cannot be 
taken for granted. It is here that the matter 
of timing becomes important, for, though I 
do not believe for a moment that American 
troops could or should be a permanent aspect 
of the European landscape, the present mo- 
ment would seem the worst possible time for 
a substantial and abrupt withdrawal. 

Between Chancellor Brandt's Ostopolitik 
and the negotiations over Britain's entry into 
the common market, Europe is going through 
an uneasy summer, The recent apparent re- 
versal of French policy betrays this. Free of 
the Gaullist enchantment, France can no 
longer blink at the fact that West Germany 
is the strongest power in continental Western 
Europe, Thus Frenchmen are beginning to 
fear that, unless Britain casts her lot with 
Europe as a counter-weight to emerging Ger- 
man power, the specter of German dominance 
will become increasingly more disturbing, 
particularly as the Germans begin to probe, 
no matter how tentatively, the potential for 
new arrangements with the East. 

Europe at the moment is at a crossroads. 
If Britain joins the European Community, 
there is a good chance that, over the next 
few years, Europe can build solid foundations 
for a modern political structure that should 
assure not only cohesion and stability, but 
tighten Germany's Western links. But, if the 
effort should fall, then latent forces of frag- 
mentation could well begin to operate and 
Russia would make the most of the political 
malaise that would ensue 

France would tend to turn in on itself as 
it did between the wars. A new generation 
of Germans would feel strong pressures to 
seek illusory ties with the East—a phenome- 
non that has occurred again and again in 
German history. Italy, with its political cen- 
ter already badly eroded and suffering the 
new disquiet of a Mediterranean nation no 
longer washed by an exclusively Western sea, 
might pursue a quite uncertain course—par- 
ticularly if, as seems possible on the demise 
of its 79-year old leader, Yugoslavia should 
begin to fall apart. 

Thus, for these reasons alone, it seems to 
nervous @ moment to disturb the confidence 
of Europe—and particularly Germany—in 
America’s intentions and staying power. But 
I recognize that these arguments rest on 
the assumption that it is important to main- 
tain a power balance with the Soviet Union— 
which many of my young friends do not 
share—and the further assumption that the 
Soviet Union would almost certainly take 
advantage of opportunities for expanding 
its influence in Western Europe if it saw 
the chance to do so. 

To conclude that the Soviet Union is 
in an expansionist phase one need look no 
further than the recent vast extension of 
Soviet power in the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. And to the young, who would insist 
that the Soviet Union is no worse in its mo- 
tive or actions than the United States, I 
would pose only one question: Why, in that 
case, need Russia maintain a wall in Berlin, 
or forcibly prevent its own citizens and those 
of Eastern Europe from moving to the West? 
Evil as it may appear to our self-flagellating 
youth, the “American empire,” even at the 
height of its pre-eminence, never sought to 
encage the millions in its orbit. And would 
the young moralists of today feel no qualms 
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if more and more of the world’s population 
were forced within an expanding prison? 

In any event, why hurry as Senator Mans- 
field would have us do? 

Once there was a village that was saved 
from the constant devastation of destructive 
floods by the building of a dam. For a quar- 
ter of a century the village prospered; then 
& restless new generation asked the pene- 
trating question: “Why do we need the dam? 
After all, there has not been a flood for 25 
years.” So they tore it down. 

It is a partially inept parable, since it 
implies a sense of permanence with regard 
to our NATO deployments that I do not en- 
dorse. Yet it does underline one simple 
point: Change for the sake of change is no 
sound policy for a great nation. 


WILLIAM A. BULCAO, AMERICAN 
PATRIOT SPEAKS ON PATRIOTISM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues here in the House a Loyalty Day 
speech given in Slidell, La., by a per- 
sonal friend and dedicated American, 
Mr. William A. Bulcao of Slidell, La., 
VFW commander for the ninth dis- 
trict in Louisiana and a retired U.S. civil 
servant. 


As a World War I combat veteran and 
Distinguished Service Cross winner—our 
Nation’s second highest military decora- 
tion—Mr. Bulcao knows well the true 
meaning of patriotism. 

The speech follows: 


SPEECH BY Mr. WILLIAM A. BuLcao 


“On the Fourth of July we will not cele- 
brate the freedoms which we do not have. 
July 26 (the Castro revolution anniversary) 
has more meaning for many of us than does 
July 4th.” 

Was that a statement by one of Castro’s 
Cubans? No indeed. 

These are the words of a member of the 
Students for a Democratic Society—an anar- 
chist group of extremists who wish to destroy 
the nation. 

This sentiment of disrespect for American 
institutions, unfortunately, is being echoed 
by many individuals and groups. In their 
eyes, America is not a democracy, but a “pig 
state,” ruled by a tyrannical “establish- 
ment.” 

To them, corruption, hypocrisy and deca- 
dence are rampart in all areas of our so- 
ciety. They see nothing good or worthwhile. 
They feel that American history is pure 
sham. Their aim is to tear apart our sys- 
tem of government, claiming that this is 
their only hope of gaining the liberty which 
they “do not yet have.” 

Such blanket denunciations of America 
reveals how little these elements really un- 
derstand our country and its heritage. They 
fail to recognize that the opportunity to 
speak out loudly and freely—of which they 
take full advantage—is quite obviously ab- 
sent in the totalitarian regimes they so 
raucously extol. They live under the illusion 
that their rights and privileges should be 
fully granted them, while they in turn re- 
fuse to accept the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in a democracy. They reck- 
lessly fout authority, reject moral values 
and ignore the rights of others, while they 
themselves expect to be treated with dignity 
and respect. 
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Needless to say, these individuals and 
groups have utter disdain for those who pro- 
fess loyalty to our country. Patriotism in 
their eyes is silly flag waving engaged in 
by squares. According to them, those who 
uphold America are either naive and misled 
or are simply paying homage to the “es- 
tablishment” which has helped them become 
affluent at the expense of the downtrod- 
den. 

These extremists have no hesitancy in 
burning the flag, mocking our national he- 
roes and ridiculing American history. They 
look on the men of Valley Forge, the cour- 
age of Lincoln and the raising of the fiag 
at Iwo Jima as insignificant aspects of our 
history—completely irrelevant to today. To 
them, any recognition of the great moments 
in our history is maudlin sentimentality. 

Again these extremists have betrayed 
their naivety and lack of understanding. 
They fail to realize that patriotism includes 
much more than participating in celebra- 
tions of important events in our Nation’s 
past. It’s real meaning “the love of and 
loyalty to one’s country,” has totally es- 
caped them. 

Actually, true patriotism is an essential 
ingredient in our society. It involves atti- 
tudes translated into positive action. This 
means many things: 

1. Unswerving dedication to the principals 
of justice and fair play. 

2. Refusing to allow bigotry and prejudice 
to prevail and demand human dignity. 

3. Respecting the rights, lives and property 
of others. 

4. Casting thoughtful and informed bal- 
lots for those who seek to govern us. 

5. Giving time and talent to civic efforts 
to build better communities. 

6. Supporting the efforts of law enforce- 
ment in its task of protecting our citizens 
and their property. 

7. Upholding the right of dissent, but at 
the same time insisting that changes be 
sought within the framework of law and 
order, rather than in an atmosphere of vio- 
lence and disruption. 

8. The willingness to serve “honorably and 
faithfully,” their country in her defense 
against all her enemies, external and 
internal. 

9. Setting an example of integrity and 
decency for our younger generation, who 
need some guidance in preparation for the 
day they take up the duties of citizenship. 

From Concord to Cambodia—for nearly 
two centuries—Americans—more than 42 
million of them—have fought and more than 
one million died—not for glory, not for con- 
quest—but as President Nixon said in his 
Memorial Day Proclamation of 1970 “for 
those concepts that bind the peoples to- 
gether in nationhood and brotherhood.” 

In 1862 Julia Ward Howe rewrote the 
words to the music to what is better known 
as the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
used these words in the fifth and last verse: 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die 
to make men free! 

While God is marching on.” 

War—any war is hell, But peace—at the 
price of Freedom—would be slavery and hell 
on earth. 

More than this—to foresake the cause of 
freedom for which foreigners, especially the 
French gave their lives to help us during our 
war for independence and for which more 
than 45,000 of our countrymen have given 
their lives in Vietnam would be to mock 
their sacrifice and deny their silent plea that 
they shall not have died in vain. 

I love my country very dearly. It owes me 
nothing, yet I owe it so much. 

I would suggest to you today that our be- 
loved America is still the land of the free 
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because it has been through its nearly two- 
hundred-year history, the home of the brave. 

No where has this truth been more 
eloquently expressed than on the Confed- 
erate War Memorial in Arlington National 
Cemetery—across the Potomac River from 
our nation’s capital—near Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia where I served part of military service 
in the Third Cavalry. Perhaps you have seen 
it—and have been as moved and inspired by 
it as I have. 

Permit me to quote the inscription en- 
graved on that memorial: 


“Not for fame of reward 

Not for place or for rank 

Not lured by ambition 

Or goaded by necessity 

But in simple obedience to duty 
As they understood it 

These men suffered all 
Sacrificed all 

Dared all 

And died” 


Today—I am sure you will agree—this 
tribute can be paid appropriately—with un- 
shamed love and gratitude to all America’s 
honored dead by our unreserved loyalty to 
our great country. 

In short, patriotism demands a great deal 
from Americans. It is in essence practicing 
the principles which have set our Nation on 
a firm course, Without a renewed commit- 
ment to the guidelines I have mentioned, 
our society cannot hope to withstand the as- 
saults by those who have set out to destroy 
our way of life. That is why every American 
must be willing to do his share. I AM. ARE 
YOu? 


TO THE FINGER LAKES WINE 
MUSEUM—A HEARTY TOAST 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 29, the Finger Lakes Wine 
Museum, located on Bully Hill Road, 
Hammondsport, N.Y., will officially open 
for another season. - 

Housed in a stone-and-wood building, 
hearkening back to the birth of wine- 
making in New York State in the year 
1828, this museum is a unique showcase 
for the memorabilia of the wine industry 
in America. 

It is a source of great personal pride 
that this museum should be located in 
the 38th District. Situated atop a hill, 
which looks down on Keuka Lake in a 
picture-postcard setting of valleys and 
vineyards, it has become a major draw- 
ing card for tourists visiting the Empire 
State. 

Walter S. Taylor, of the Taylor wine 
family, established the museum some 
years ago, which includes the original 
Taylor homestead and the original 
winery. 

Obviously a labor of love for Mr. Tay- 
lor, the museum reflects the affection he 
has for the winemaking industry, one of 
the oldest in the world. 

The museum today contains displays 
of equipment and vineyard tools used 
during the early days as well as those of 
allied trades such as coopering, cork 
processing, and glass bottlemaking. 

In addition, there are exhibits of 
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champagne making during the Civil War 
days, articles from the prohibition era, 
wine presses and corking paraphernalia. 

A wine and viticulture library, avail- 
able to researchers and scholars, also is 
located on the site as well as a living 
grape library, offering more than 200 
varieties of grapes from all over the 
world. 

It is the goal of the museum to preserve 
the rich tradition of winemaking in 
America and to this end, its success has 
been outstanding. The museum has been 
recognized by the education department 
of New York State for its efforts and I 
earnestly recommend it as a stopping-off 
place for anyone visiting New York State. 

Without any desire to foment or fer- 
ment a debate with my esteemed col- 
leagues from California, where, I under- 
stand, wines of sort also are produced, 
I should like to include in the RECORD, a 
recent article from the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, which extolls New York State 
as a “vineland worthy of rank with those 
of the wine world”: 


Eat, Drink, Be Merry: It’s a NEw BALL 
GAME FoR NEw YORK WINES 
(By Robert J. Misch) 

HAMMONDsPORT.—One of the questions 
most frequently asked by Americans seeking 
to learn something about their own native 
wines is “what about New York?" By which 
they mean the wine of the Eastern states: 
primarily, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

I wasn't sure, myself. I’d heard a lot about 
recent developments. I’d tasted some of the 
“new” wines—some good, some not so good. 
So I decided to find out, and headed for the 
Finger Lakes, the heartland of Eastern Wine 
production. 

I visited Pleasant Valley, the 110-year-old 
producer of Great Western wines; Bully Hill, 
& relatively small newcomer to winery ranks, 
run by young Walter Taylor of the Taylor 
wine family; and Boordy Wines, originally 
only from Baltimore but now being made in 
Westfield, N.Y., under the aegis of Phil Wag- 
ner, most famous of American hybridizers. 
Bully Hill and Boordy are as yet quite small. 
Pleasant Valley is a giant. 

What did I think of the wines? Well, I'll tell 
you. I've changed my tune! 

Too many waspish wine men have been 
running around parroting phrases of ante- 
deluvian days: “New York wines are grapey.” 
“The Labrusca grade is ‘foxy.’” “They're too 
acid.” All of this was true, and still is to a 
very limited extent, but much has been done 
and the proof is in the bottles. 

For decades, New York and other Eastern 
wines were made exclusively from wild, na- 
tive grapes—the concords, Catawbas, Elviras 
and so on. They are grapey grapes. They are 
high in acid. They are of the Labrusca family, 
whereas the wines of Europe and California 
are made from Vinifera grapes, more suave 
and understated, without the grapey smell 
and taste. 

But now things are different. First of all, 
the native grapes, still much used, have been 
vastly improved by viticulturists. Second, 
some wines of California are added to many 
blends. They are high in sugar and low in 
acid, and make a good complement to acid 
native grapes. 

Third, and most important, Eastern Wines 
are more and more being made of hybrids of 
French Vinifera and American Labrusca—the 
Vinifera for its better wine-making charac- 
teristics, and the Labrusca to withstand cold, 
eastern winters and to prevent the scourge of 
the vineyards, the phylloxera, a little bug 
that sucks the sap from Vinifera roots and 
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kills the vine. Labrusca varieties have devel- 
oped immunity to it. The result is a whole 
new family of Eastern wines. 

I tried, at Pleasant Valley, such hybrid 
wines as Chelois, a dark red wine reminiscent 
of a red Bordeaux. It hasn't the bouquet of 
the Cabernet Sauvignon grape, the source of 
all great Clarets, but it is a good wine none- 
theless, with none of that grape-juice taste. 

Baco is another, a red Burgundy-type wine. 
The hybrid was developed near Burgundy in 
France, which accounts for that. Aurora is a 
Sauterne-type hybrid. And all are fermented 
“on the skins” for flavor and color—the way 
good wines should be. 

Some straight natives are, of course, still 
made. I liked Dutchess the best of the 
whites—a Rhine wine type—but Diamond, a 
hybrid, is perhaps more in the tradition of 
@ true dry white. It reminded me of some 
Alsatians. 

Of course, Great Western champagne is 
Pleasant Valley’s most famous product, ac- 
counting for more than half the total pro- 
duction. Though it’s not made of the tradi- 
tional Chardonnay and Pinot Noir grapes of 
French champagne, it is made “in the bottle,” 
the true “champeonoise”’ process, and many 
Americans prefer its grapier taste to that of 
the import. 

Boordy and Bully Hill’s wines are as yet 
in small supply. They are doing fascinating 
things with hybrids, and the end is not yet. 
No one knows their grapes better than Walter 
Taylor and Philip Wagner. Bully Hill, in 
Hammondsport, makes a Chelois and a Baco 
too, so you can compare. 

Boordy’s red and white are blends of 
hybrids and an interesting taste test is to 
compare Boordy from Maryland with the 
new Boordy from Westfield. This is what 
makes wine-drinking the never-ending fun 
it is. 

No report on New York can end without 
a word about Konstantin Frank. He is mak- 
ing wines exclusively from Vinifera grapes— 
French and German grapes he has been able 
to grow in the rigorous Eastern winters by 
judicious selection of vine stock and location. 
These wines are truly remarkable, though 
somewhat high-priced. It’s worth while seek- 
ing them out and splurging on a few bottles. 
If anything can, they will convince you that 
New York is indeed a vineland worthy to 
rank with those of the wine world. 


WEAPONRY, 1971 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Christian Science Monitor's 
editorial of May 12 placed the current 
verbal battle over the nuclear capability 
of the Soviet Union in a useful and per- 
ceptive framework. It is most certainly 
true that we must maintain a strong de- 
fense posture with respect to the Soviet 
Union, as well as other potential mili- 
tary enemies. But irrational judgments 
on our part achieve nothing except the 
vast wastage of money, and the corre- 
sponding reaction on the part of the 
Soviet Union in its constant desire to 
catch up with the United States in arma- 
ments. It would be refreshing, indeed, if 
we could get through a spring here in 
Washington without exaggerated claims 
of Russian strength and manufactured 
rumors of their eminent superiority. 
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Until then, the following editorial may 
be food for thought for my colleagues: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 12, 1971] 


Weaponry, 1971 


Every year at about the same season, 
usually just when the cherry blossoms are 
opening along the Potomac, a new round is 
opened in the old argument over how many 
weapons of what kind the United States 
needs in view of whatever its arch rival in 
power, the Soviet Union, is doing or is be- 
lieved, by some, to be doing. 

The 1971 debate is a rerun of the 1970 
round, with a difference. 

The 1970 round was opened by Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird on April 29 with the 
assertion that the Soviets were engaged in 
a massive expansion of their nuclear striking 
force. He suggested the distressing possibility 
that they were seriously seeking a "first 
strike capability” against the United States. 

This was based on a presumed continuing 
deployment of Russian SS-9 intercontinental 
missiles. These are the world’s largest, carry- 
ing a nuclear warhead with an estimated 
power of 20 to 25 megatons. The heaviest 
megatonnage in the American arsenal is one 
to two, on a Minuteman 2. 

The Russians were then said to be de- 
ploying SS-9 missiles at the rate of 50 to 
60 per year whereas the United States had 
at that time stabilized its long range missile 
force and was deploying nothing new at all. 

The 1970 round ended with the admis- 
sion that instead of continuing SS-9 de- 
ployment, there had been none since August 
of 1969. Thus the 1970 case was built on a 
false assumption about what the Russians 
were in fact doing. 

The 1971 round was opened by Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson (D) of Washington on March 7 
with the disclosure that the Russians were 
digging some new holes in the ground which 
suggested that they were engaging in de- 
ploying “an advanced generation” of mis- 
siles; Le., something beyond the huge SS-9. 

This. was later confirmed from the Pen- 
tagon with some details. 

The essential published facts are that the 
Russians have dug 40 new holes of the same 
size previously used for the SS-9 type mis- 
siles, but with different surroundings, 

These diggings are detected by aerial 
photography from orbiting American recon- 
naissance satellites. These satellites are con- 
stantly photographing everything of mili- 
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tary interest going on in the Soviet Union, 
(The U.S.S.R. does the same.) 

There are conflicting theories about the 
purpose of these holes in the ground. At 
one end of the spectrum is Senator Jack- 
son and the theory of an “advanced genera- 
tion” of Russian missiles, At the other end 
is the theory that the Russians are trying to 
protect what they have by getting ready to 
move 40 of their existing SS-9 missiles from 
old-style silos into new stronger and harder 
ones with a better radar detection system. 

The Russians do have reason to think 
about the validity of their own deterrent. 
While they were not deploying any new 
SS-9 missiles the United States was fitting 
new warheads to its Minuteman missiles. 
These new heads contain three or more 
independently targetable (MIRV) nuclear 
devices. Also, the Navy began deploying its 
new Poseidon missiles, also fitted with MIRV 
heads. 

Thus, while the Russians were deploying 
nothing, the United States were multiply- 
ing their nuclear striking power by a factor 
of roughly three times. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
the Russians were putting their best effort 
not into a “new generation,” but rather into 
trying to save what they have. 

Personalities are getting involved, as they 
always do in such matters. It is now dis- 
closed that behind Senator Jackson's open- 
ing moye this year is John S. Foster Jr., 
Director of Research and Engineering, De- 
partment of Defense. A public counter blow 
has been aimed at him directly by an organi- 
zation called the Federation of American 
Scientists, 

According to the federation, Mr. Foster 
is guilty of “a classic numbers game featur- 
ing selective disclosure, questionable assump- 
tions, exaggeratedly precise estimates, mis- 
leading language and alarmist non sequitur 
conclusions.” Prof. George W. Rathjens 
who helped draft this unflattering opinion 
of Mr. Foster's work adds that the SS-9, 
instead of being the superweapon Pentagon 
spokesmen brandish before anxious congres- 
sional eyes, is actually an obsolete type which 
the United States could have had long ago, 
but rejected in favor of the more efficient, 
and less costly, Minuteman. The huge mega- 
tonnage of the SS-9 is dismissed by the 
critics of Mr. Foster as “overkill,” 

At State Department, Treasury, Bureau 
of the Budget, and the White House are 
people who prefer not to talk out in public; 
but are delighted to have the Federation of 
Scientists speak out on what is a highly con- 
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The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, shepherd of our lives and 
restorer of our souls, we thank Thee for 
the gift of life, and for another day in 
which to serve Thee. We thank Thee for 
colleagues with whom we are joined in 
common commitment to seek the highest 
good for the greatest number. 

May we pursue our tasks with a sense 
of Thy presence. Give us wisdom not to 
waste time on the wrong things, not to 
squander energy on things that do not 
matter, nor to put off until tomorrow that 
which can be done today. Preserve us 
from hasty speech or cowardly silence. 
Give us grace to think right, to speak 
right, to act right, and at night to lay 


ourselves to sleep in fellowship with Thee 
and as peace with our fellow man. 

O God, cleanse, renew, and guide this 
Nation through these troublesome days 
toward the brighter days of Thy 
kingdom. 

We pray in the Master’s name. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and con- 
current resolutions in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1795. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Alfred Brownrigg; 

H.R. 1892, An act for the relief of Stephen 
C. Yednock; 

H.R. 1931. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Manuel Cabral; 
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troversial subject. The Bureau of the Budget, 
for example, wants to save all the money it 
safely can, but is in a poor position to argue 
in public against Pentagon assertions about 
the latest form of the “Russian menace.” 
The federation acts, therefore, as the public 
front for the opposition inside the admin- 
istration to a new and bigger weapons pro- 
gram. 

We who are on the outside and do not 
possess the top-secret information available 
to the President and his key advisers cannot 
be sure which view is correct, the alarums 
of Senator Jackson and Mr. Foster, or the 
reassurances of their critics. 

But there are helpful opinions from au- 
thoritative sources. The Institute of Strate- 
gic Studies, in London, is widely regarded as 
the most responsible public source for defense 
information and analysis. In its current an- 
nual “Strategic Survey" it explores a possible 
Soviet try at a “first strike capability” and 
observes: 

“Certain aspects of the Soviet program 
were certainly calculated to generate such 
fears, but the evidence which they provided 
was never better than ambiguous and was 
certainly not stronger than that which the 
Soviet Union might itself have adduced, 
oversuspiciously, from American strategic 
programs and statements in the past.” 

And as for everyone ever getting a “first 
strike capability”: to have one would mean 
the ability to knock out every missile in the 
arsenal of the other side. If even one escaped, 
the “first strike” would be meaningless be- 
cause, to quote former presidential adviser 
MeGeorge Bundy: “a decision that would 
bring even one hydrogen bomb on one city 
of one’s own country would be recognized in 
advance as a catastrophic blunder.” 

The most reasonable conclusion is that 
neither Russia nor the United States has any 
real chance of getting a “first strike” and it 
is highly doubtful that either is really try- 
ing. Each will inevitably suspect the other 
and thus keep up the race in technology to 
the point where there is some cutoff in the 
nuclear arms race. 

As we read the existing and publicly avail- 
able evidence it seems that the United States 
is probably holding its technological advan- 
tage over Russia, perhaps even widening it. 

If true, it would be to Russia's advantage 
to agree to a cutoff date in the SALT talks, 
We can only watch with fascination to see 
what the Russians do agree to. It will be 
the best possible measure of which side is 
leading in the nuclear race. 
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H.R. 2035, An act for the relief of William 
R. Karsteter; 

H.R. 2117. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nguong Thi Tran (formerly Nguyen Thi 
Nguong, A16707-473D/3) ; 

H.R. 2246. An act for the relief of Charles 
C. Smith; 

H.R. 3749. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Walker; and 

H.R. 3753. An act for the relief of Sgt. 
Ernie D. Bethea, U.S. Marine Corps (retired). 


The message also announced that it 
had agreed to the following concurrent 
resolutions in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 103, providing for the printing 
of the report entitled “Investigation and 
Hearing of Abuses in Federal Low- and Mod- 
erate-Income Housing Programs”; 

H. Con. Res. 120, to authorize the printing 
of a veterans’ benefits calculator; 

H. Con. Res. 206, to reprint brochure en- 
titled “How Our Laws Are Made”; and 
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H. Con. Res. 242, authorizing certain print- 
ing for the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 15, pertaining to the printing 
of additional copies of part I of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

S, Con. Res. 18, authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of Senate Report 91- 
1548, entitled “Economics of Aging: Toward 
a Full Share in Abundance.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

H.R. 5352. An act to amend the act to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal year 
1971 for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; and 

H.R. 7500. An act to provide for the place- 
ment of Lt. Gen. Keith B. McCutcheon, U.S. 
Marine Corps, when retired, on the retired 
list In the grade of general. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 1795. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Alfred Brownrigg; 

H.R. 1892. An act for the relief of Stephen 
C. Yednock; 

H.R. 1931. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Manuel Cabral; 

H.R. 2035. An act for the relief of Wiliam 
R. Karsteter; 

H.R. 2117. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nguong Thi Tran (formerly Nguyen Thi 
Nguong, A16707-473D/3) ; 

H.R. 2246. An act for the relief of Charles 
C. Smith; 

H.R. 3749. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Walker; 

H.R. 3753. An act for the relief of Sergeant 
Ernie D. Bethea, U.S. Marine Corps (retired). 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were read and severally referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

H. Con. Res. 103, providing for the print- 
ing of the report entitled “Investigation and 
Hearing of Abuses in Federal Low- and Mod- 
erate-Income Housing Programs”; 

H. Con. Res. 120, to authorize the printing 
of a veterans’ benefits calculator; 

H. Con, Res. 206, to reprint brochure en- 
titled “How Our Laws Are Made”; and 

H. Con. Res. 242, authorizing certain print- 
ing for the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until the hour of 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO 10 A.M. MONDAY, MAY 
24,1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business on tomorrow, 
it stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 10 a.m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF THE COMMISSION 
ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 110, H.R. 5765, and that the applica- 
tion of the Pastore rule of germaneness 
not apply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 5765, an act to extend for 6 months 
the time for filing the comprehensive report 


of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Government of the District of Columbia. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-109), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 
5765) to extend for 6 months the time for 
filing the comprehensive report of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, having 
considered the same, reports favorably there- 
on without amendment and recommends 
that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 5765 is to extend the 
life of the Commission on the Organization 
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of the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia 6 months, that is from September 22, 
1971, to March 22, 1972. 


NEED FOR EXTENSION 


H.R. 5765 passed the other body on April 
27, 1971. It is identical to S. 1229, a bill 
introduced in this body by Senators Mathias 
and Spong, who are two of the Senate-ap- 
pointed members of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A public hearing was held on May 11, 
1971, on both S. 1229 and H.R. 5765, at 
which the Commission Chairman, Congress- 
man Nelsen, appeared to justify the requested 
extension. 

The need for this 6-month extension arises 
because of the fact that, for reasons beyond 
the control of the Commission, the Senate ap- 
pointments to the Commission were delayed 
so that the final two members were not 
named until the last week of January 1971. 
The Commission members who had been 
appointed earlier met on December 16, 1970, 
and voted to take no permanent and final ac- 
tion toward organization until the final two 
members had been named. 

Shortly after the final two Senate Members 
had been named, the Commission held its 
formal organization meeting on February 5 
and since that time it has been engaged in 
the planning and organizational aspects of 
its work, The Commission has adopted a time 
schedule for its study which would see its 
efficiency study completed and a final report 
filed with the Congress in March of 1972. 
Chairman Nelsen indicated that the Com- 
mission fully expects to meet this deadline if 
granted the extension. 

At the March 8, 1971, meeting of the Com- 
mission, the members unanimously voted to 
request Congress to grant a 6-month exten- 
sion of the life of the Commission, and re- 
quested the appropriate congressional rep- 
resentatives on the Commission to introduce 
legislation that would amend section 103(b), 
title I, of Public Law 91-405, so as to effect 
the extension. 


COMMISSION BUDGET 


There is some considerable importance at- 
tached to this legislation, seeking a 6-month 
extension for the life of the Commission, at 
least from the point of view of the Com- 
mission, inasmuch as the chairman of the 
Commission must before both the 
Senate and House District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees in support of the 
Commission’s budget for fiscal year 1972. 
Without some evidence of the intent of Con- 
gress to extend the life of the Commission 
to March 1972, it would be extremely difficult 
for the Commission to present and justify 
its budget. On the other hand, the funds 
currently appropriated for the Commission 
were not expected to cover the budget for 
the Commission for the entire term of its 
study, but only for fiscal year 1971. 

Public Law 91-665, an act making supple- 
mental appropriations for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, enacted into law on January 
8, 1971, contained an appropriation in the 
amount of $325,000 to fund the Commission 
in fiscal year 1971. 

It is currently contemplated that $150,000 
in funds will be obligated by June 30, 1971 
for staff salaries, administrative support, and 
contractual services. However, the principal 
part of the work of the Commission, and 
accordingly the costs incurred, will take place 
during the period of June 15, 1971 to March 
22, 1972 (assuming the extension provided 
for in this bill). 

The budget request for the Commission 
for fiscal year 1972, is contemplated at this 
time to amount to $425,000. The total 
amount thus requested for the Commission 
during its life is contemplated not to exceed 
$750,000. The projected expenditures for the 
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life of the Commission would provide salaries 
of $381,000, administrative support of $88,- 
000, and contractual services of $276,000 
for consulting, leases, et cetera. 

In the event, as is hoped, some profession- 
al assistance in conducting the Commission's 
Study can be obtained through grants, 
matching funds, or the assignment of pro- 
fessional experts in the fields of manage- 
ment, personnel, et cetera, from the public 
sector without reimbursement, there will be 
a balance of unexpended funds available 
after the termination of the life of the Com- 
mission. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Pinkney Calvin Walker, 
of Missouri, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for the remain- 
der of the term expiring June 22, 1972. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nominations in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, as follows: 

Ernest G. Spivey, of Mississippi, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board 
for a term expiring March 31, 1977. 

Earl S. Smittcamp, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board 
for a term expiring March 31, 1977. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. CIRCUIT COURTS 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, among 
the judicial appointments which we are 
being asked to confirm are the names of 
five New Yorkers, each of whom is well 
qualified for service on the Federal bench. 

Judge Walter R. Mansfield has served 
as a US. district judge for the southern 
district of New York since 1966. His eleva- 
tion to the circuit court of appeals for 
the second circuit has been recommended 
with enthusiasm by all who have come 
to know his superb qualities as a trial 
lawyer and, more recently as a jurist. He 
can be expected to be an outstanding 
member of an outstanding court. 

Dean William H. Mulligan of the 
Fordham University Law School has been 
contributing to the scholarship of the 
law for more than 25 years. He is well 
qualified by temperament and knowledge 
to assume the important duties and re- 
sponsibilities which will be his as a mem- 
ber of the circuit court of appeals for the 
second circuit. 
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Professor Lawrence Pierce will bring 
to the district court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York an exceptionally broad 
range of experience which includes 
extensive trial work as an assistant dis- 
trict attorney of Kings County, as well 
as the knowledge which has come from 
his deep involvement in police work and 
in the problems of narcotic addiction 
control. 

Mr. Murray Gurfein has long been 
known as one of the most effective trial 
lawyers in New York City. His quality of 
mind, his energy and his impeccable 
reputation all reinforce the opinion of his 
peers that he will make a most distin- 
guished addition to the district court for 
the southern district of New York. 

Julge Mark Costantino has displayed 
exemplary judicial qualities in his years 
of service as a judge in the New York 
State court system. He has established 
an outstanding record for fairness and 
consideration and patience. He may be 
expected to give years of excellent service 
as a member of the district court for the 
eastern district of New York. 

I join my colleague, the senior sen- 
ator from New York, in urging that the 
appointments of these gentlemen be con- 
firmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of James L, Oakes, of Ver- 
mont, to be a U.S. circuit judge, second 
circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Walter R. Mansfield, of 
New York, to be a US. circuit judge, 
second circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of William Hughes Mulligan, 
of New York, to be a U.S. circuit judge, 
second circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


US. DISTRICT COURTS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. district courts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Jack T. Stuart, of Missis- 
sippi, to be a U.S. marshal for the south- 
ern district of Mississippi for the term of 
4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


U.S. MINT 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Jack Herbert Keller, of 
Pennsylvania, to be Assayer of the Mint 
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of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am glad 
to see the confirmation, as Assayer of the 
Mint of the United States at Philadelphia 
of Jack Herbert Keller, of Pennsylvania. 
He is a man for whom we have the high- 
est regard. This honor which comes to 
him now is well deserved and I am very 
much pleased that he has been so 
appointed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the standing order, the distinguished 


majority leader is now recognized. Does 
he wish to speak? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have no remarks at this time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
METRO SYSTEM 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill passed last 
night by the Senate contains the District 
of Columbia contribution of $34 million 
for construction of the area’s metro sys- 
tem. Although the House did not include 
these funds in its version of the bill, I am 
hopeful that the House conferees will ac- 
cept the Senate provision. 

Mr. President, a great deal depends 
upon prompt release of this money. The 
Metro system is already experiencing dif- 
ficulties in the bond market where in- 
vesters quite properly insist upon some 
assurance that the subway system will 
be built and will be built according to 
the original 98-mile plan. The continued 
delay in releasing the District of Colum- 
bia’s contribution not only weakens 
Metro’s position in the bond market, but 
it is unfair to the local jurisdictions of 
Northern Virginia and Maryland which 
have scrupulously lived up to their agree- 
ment. 5 

Mr. President, I am not unsympathetic 
to the desire of certain House Members 
to see progress in the construction of 
new highways in the Washington area. 
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These highways will be necessary to help 
carry the predicted traffic increase of 
the next decade. Only a balanced trans- 
portation system that includes both sub- 
way and adequate highways will meet 
the area’s needs. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the subway system 
was designed with the highways in mind 
and unless that construction is under- 
taken, the subway system would be in- 
adequate from its first day of operation. 

Nevertheless, just as we cannot afford 
to emphasize the subway to the neglect 
of highways, we cannot insist upon high- 
ways at the cost of jeopardizing the sub- 
way system. In short, we need balanced 
transportation and we may need legis- 
lation which will assure that balanced 
transportation will become available. 

For that reason, should the confer- 
ence committee not approve the District 
of Columbia money in this supplemental, 
I intend to propose as a rider to either the 
fiscal year 1972 appropriation bill for the 
District of Columbia or the District of 
Columbia revenue bill, an amendment to 
tie highways and subway funds together. 
Under this amendment, money would be 
provided for both developments or there 
would be no money for either. 

Mr. President, I would prefer not to 
take this course of action and I hope it 
will not be necessary. I do want the 
Senate to know, however, that I will not 
stand by while the subway is allowed to 
wither from failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to honor its obligation. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF A NOM- 
INATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) , I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
nomination of Merlin K, DuVal, Jr., of 
Arizona, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
was referred to that committee on May 
13, 1971, and that the nomination be 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for appropriate consid- 
eration and action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) be 
granted official leave of the Senate from 
duty to the close of business Thursday, 
May 27, 1971. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BREAKTHROUGH IN STRATEGIC 
ARMS LIMITATION TALKS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
rise to commend President Nixon for a 
truly significant breakthrough in our 
strategic arms limitation talks. The an- 
nouncement at 12 noon today may well 
go down in history as the first real 
breakthrough in the armament race and 
the first real breakthrough in our situa- 
tion in the cold war since World War II. 

President Nixon’s brief announcement 
today, coupled with the announcement 
in the Soviet Union by the leader of the 
Soviet people, that an understanding had 
been reached on an antiballistic missile 
limitation and on offensive weapons lim- 
itation is something we have all hoped, 
worked, and prayed for, for a long time. 

I think that President Nixon is to be 
highly commended for his efforts, his in- 
terest, his initiative, and his leadership 
in this area, because all of us know, and 
particularly those of us who serve on 
the Committee on Armed Services, that 
our civilization is now in a plateau area, 
where each side has more or less caught 
up with the other, and is looking to the 
other to see how far they must leapfrog 
in this very serious escalation. 

Today’s announcement by President 
Nixon tells us there does not have to be 
another leapfrog, that there may be a 
permanent plateau, a permanent level- 
ing of armaments, a permanent halt in 
the cold war, and a permanent modus 
operandi between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

I think this is a historic day and 
moment. The President is to be highly 
commended and I hope we can make such 
an ABM limitation and offensive weapon 
limitation this year, as the President in- 
dicated we would probably be able to do, 
in view of the joint announcement from 
Moscow and Washington today. 

I commend President Nixon for his 
leadership and I am proud we have 
reached this pinnacle of toning down and 
stopping the arms race. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to commend the President for the 
success which he has so far achieved with 
the Soviet Union in seeking to bring 
about a limitation of armaments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be recognized on my own time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that now 
there is some light at the end of the tun- 
nel, to use a time-worn phrase, in these 
negotiations which have been going on 
for so long in both Helsinki and Vienna. 

I think much credit should go to the 
chiefs of state of both nations for their 
being able to reach an accommodation in 
this area. I think much credit should go 
to Gerard C. Smith, chief of the Amer- 
ican delegation representing this country 
in these talks. 

I am hopeful that some time this 
year—and I believe the words “this 
year” are used in the President’s 
statement—means that in an offensive 
and defensive capacity it will be possible 
to reach a further accommodation and 
bring about a limitation of arms in both 
categories. I certainly would like to see 
that achieved; I would like to see termi- 
nated the process that provides ever-in- 
creasing appropriations with which to 
build weapons of destruction. I would like 
to see diverted a great portion of those 
funds, to matters that concern the needs 
and the welfare of our respective peoples. 

I join the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and commend the President. I think this 
is a very, very good sign. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

I conclude with the observation that 
this could well be the most significant 
breakthrough for world peace in this 
century. I hope that action will come 
about this year. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, today 
marks a most important date in Cuban 
history. On May 20, 1902, the flag of 
the newborn Republic fluttered over a 
free Cuba for the first time. The Cuban 
struggle for independence had been long 
and bloody, but our relations with 
the Cuban people were sympathetic 
throughout their struggle. I want to pay 
tribute to the many brave men who 
fought for the freedom of their home- 
land. 

Inspired by the example of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and by the movements 
for independence in the other Spanish 
colonies in America under the leadership 
of such great men as Simon Bolivar and 
Jose de San Martin, the Cuban people 
began a long struggle for independence 
early in the 19th century. 

It is little known that a close relation- 
ship existed between the people of Cuba 
and those of the Thirteen Colonies dur- 
ing our struggle for independence. Cuban 
voluntary militia fought against the 
English forces in places such as Mobile, 
Pensacola, and St. Augustine. Several 
documents of the Continental Army 
show that money donated by the Cuban 
people and collected by Admiral De 
Grasse helped to finance the most criti- 
cal campaign of our War of Independ- 
ence, the Battle of Yorktown. When the 
people of Cuba were ready to start their 
own movement for independence, they 
counted our Nation as a friend. 

The most noteworthy of the first Cuban 
revolutionary uprisings was known as 
Soles y Rayos de Bolivar—Suns and Rays 
of Bolivar—organized in 1823. This revolt 
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failed, but it marked the beginning of a 
close relationship between Cuban reyo- 
lutionaries and the American people. 
Many of the revolutionaries were sen- 
tenced to perpetual exile. Among the 
exiles that came to the United States was 
the poet Jose Maria Heredia, who was to 
become known to Spanish Americans as 
the “Cantor del Niagara,” for a poem he 
wrote in the United States praising the 
beauty of the American countryside and 
Niagara Falls. 

As the independence developed, the 
Spanish colonial government became 
despotic, and increasingly arbitrary and 
vindictive toward the Cuban freedom 
fighters. Between 1848 and 1851, the 
United States was the scene for the or- 
ganization of an expeditionary force to 
liberate the island of Cuba, The Cuban 
flag was unfurled in the friendly breezes 
of the United States. In 1850, General 
Narcisco Lopez sailed with about 600 men 
including many American sympathizers 
for Cuba. After holding Cuban ground for 
some time, they were forced to reembark. 
The time to free Cuba had not yet ar- 
rived. The following year, General Lopez 
returned to Cuba with about 400 men, in- 
cluding more than 150 American volun- 
teers commanded by retired Colonel Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky. At first they were 
victorious, but victory did not last long, 
as many died on the battlefield and others 
like General Lopez and Colonel Critten- 
den were executed after capture by the 
Spanish Government. 

Again, in 1868, the cry for liberty was 
heard as the Cuban people took up arms 
and for 10 years valiantly struggled to 
free their country from alien rule. More 
than 250,000 people lost their lives as a 
result of the war which settled in a dead- 
lock. 

In the troubled hours of defeat 
emerged the figure of Jose Marti—poet- 
patriot-leader of men. When he was only 
16 years old, he was already a political 
prisoner for his ideals of liberty. For 
most of his adult life he was in exile, 
wandering through the American Con- 
tinent carrying with him the story of 
the Cuban struggle for independence. In 
the United States from 1880 to 1895, he 
organized the Cuban insurrection. Cuban 
exiles that had come by the hundreds to 
Tampa, Key West, and New York wor- 
shipped him. They sacrificed everything 
but the barest necessities of life for the 
cause of liberty. 

On February 24, 1895, the new cry of 
freedom was launched. Marti was one 
of the first men to land in Cuba after 
16 years of exile, and one of the first 
to die in battle as a hero on May 19 of 
the same year. But, there were other 
great men to continue the movement. 

When news of the cruel repression by 
the Spanish Government of the Cuban 
people reached the United States, the 
American people were horrified. Condi- 
tions grew worse in 1898. Spanish-Ameri- 
can relations became more strained. On 
February 15, 1898, the battleship Maine 
blew up in Havana Harbor, and war 
with Spain became a reality. 

On April 16, 1898, the U.S. Senate 
passed three resolutions calling on Spain 
to withdraw from Cuba, authorizing the 
President to use the Armed Forces, and 
recognizing that the people of Cuba “are, 
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and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent.” Another resolution presented 
by the late Senator Henry M. Teller of 
Colorado was passed stating that the 
United States “disclaims any intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or 
control over Cuba, and that the govern- 
ment of the island would be left to its 
people.” 

The stories of the accomplishments of 
the Cuban exiles in the United States 
are splendid examples of what can be 
achieved in a free and democratic soci- 
ety through hard work and determined 
effort. 

History has proved that no dictator- 
ship has ever succeeded in holding a peo- 
ple in bondage forever. On this 69th an- 
niversary of the Cuban Republic, I am 
sure I speak for the Congress and the 
people of the United States in sending 
our best wishes to our Cuban friends and 
citizens. 

The United States thus joined the 
Cuban people in their drive for inde- 
pendence from Spain. When the ravages 
of the war were over, the United States 
withdrew, allowing the Cuban people 
to exercise their independence. 

On May 20, 1902, the lone star flag of 
Cuba fluttered for the first time over a 
free Cuba. This is a proud date in the 
pages of the history of both countries. 

Today, the Cuban people live under a 
Communist regime imposed upon them 
by a large military apparatus, and Cuban 
exiles, more than 800,000 of them have 
once again come to our shores in search 
of freedom. 

Over the last few years, fhe Cuban 
people have made an almost unbeliev- 
able transition. They have gone from a 
state of almost complete dependence to 
arrive at a position of notable success 
and achievement in this country at this 
time. 

More than 83 percent of the Cuban 
exiles are completely self-supporting. 
Hundreds of the more than 2,000 med- 
ical doctors who fied to this country are 
successfully practicing medicine after 
having studied to pass the medical ex- 
ams. In Miami alone, more than 9,500 
businesses are owned by Cubans. Some 
49 percent of the Cuban families own 
their homes and about 22 percent more 
are in the process of buying one. At the 
University of Florida, Cuban students 
have maintained grades generally above 
the university average. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp an 
essay which relates to the Cuban contri- 
bution to the American independence 
and a brief essay about José Marti. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CUBAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
(By Eduardo J. Tejera) 

The War of Independence of the Thirteen 
Colonies was a popular struggle for the Amer- 
icas and for Cuba, where it earned the un- 
derstanding and joy of its people, For the 
Latin Americans, the independence of their 
northern neighbor meant the awakening of a 
new era. For the Cubans, the historic event 
did not come unexpectedly; the emerging 
American Republic concurred, more or less, 
with a hybrid Cuban nationalistic spirit, 
forged by the guiding minorities. The influ- 
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ence of the American and French Revolutions 
are well known, and their spirit has become 
@ model for the Constitutions of the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

However, little is known about the collab- 
oration and active participation offered by 
the Cubans to the Continental Army of 
General George Washington. The participa- 
tion of the Venezuelan leader, Francisco de 
Miranda, is well known, and perhaps that of 
other leading hemispheric figures as well. 
Little knowledge exists concerning the col- 
laboration of many other personalities. In 
this short essay, we wish to bring to light an 
historical incident that, unfortunately, has 
passed inadvertently by many Cubans and 
Americans, as well as by the most noted 
historians of both countries. We refer to the 
crucial economic aid provided by the ladies 
of Havana (senoras de La Habana) to the 
French General Rochambeau and to the 
American General George Washington, thus 
establishing the economic foundations of the 
American Independence, 

In a very important book of the American 
historian Stephen Bonsal, entitled When 
the French Were Here: A Narrative of the 
Sojourn of the French Forces in America 
and Their Contribution to the Yorktown 
Campaign, the author points out, with sup- 
porting documentation, the importance of 
the role of the economic aid of the Cuban 
women to the Continental Army of George 
Washington. This fact we shall try to eluci- 
date in more detailed form. 


While the forces of General George Wash- 
ington fought against the English Army in 
different parts of the country and the strug- 
gle raged as much in the South as in the 
North of the emerging Nation, the French 
Fleet, composed of twenty-three frigates, was 
entering the Antilles under the command of 
Admiral De Grasse. King Louis XVI sent his 
naval squadron to the Americans to protect 
and aid the Continental Army of the Thir- 
teen Colonies, to neutralize the English naval 
power on American waters, and to actively 
collaborate in conjunction with George 
Washington and the French General Roch- 
ambeau. The French Fleet arrived to.Cape 
Haitien (on the northern coast of Haiti) on 
July 16, 1781. There, three letters from Gen- 
eral Rochambeau were awaiting Admiral De 
Grasse. These three letters are most funda- 
mental in order to understand and perceive 
the source of the participation of the French 
Naval Fleet in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. Within thelr content are military 
orders from General Rochambeau to De 
Grasse, and together these two Generals 
made strategic plans for the Yorktown Cam- 
paign. It would not be an overstatement to 
affirm that these documents were the ground- 
work upon which plans were made for the 
participation of De Grasse in the famous 
battle which proved crucial to the success of 
the Revolution. 

The first letter was a request from Ro- 
chambeau to Admiral De Grasse to recruit 
troops to return with him. The decision, for 
a landing place in the United States, was 
left to De Grasse’s judgment, although in 
the letter, Rochambeau showed preference 
for the Chesapeake Bay site. 

The second letter, dated June 6, 1781, is 
from our viewpoint the most important. In 
it General Rochambeau expresses to De 
Grasse the indispensable need for raising the 
considerable sum of 1,200,000 livres, in order 
to finance the “Yorktown Campaign” against 
the English General Cornwallis. The econom- 
ic situation of the Continental Army was 
very critical and even the capable financier 
of the Revolution, Robert Morris, was unable 
to devise a formula for obtaining new credit. 
As we shall see, the economic situation was 
more alarming and pressing than generally 
estimated. 

The third letter from Rochambeau to De 
Grasse, dated June 11, 1781, informed him of 
the strategic outline of the War. Likewise, 
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he informed De Grasse of the critical situa- 
tion in which the Americans found them- 
selves. In Rochambeau’s own words: “I must 
not conceal from you, Monsieur, that the 
Americans are at the end of their resources, 
that Washington will not have half of the 
troops he is reckoned to have, and that I 
believe, though he is silent on that, that at 
present he does not have 6000 men, that M. 
de LaFayette does not have 1000 regulars 
with militia to defend Virginia . . .”? With- 
in such a dismal scene, the most decisive bat- 
tle for the independence of the United States 
began. 

From this correspondence, one may clearly 
understand the economic and strategic origin 
of the Yorktown campaign. We can also note 
the great responsibility placed upon De 
Grasse. He alone had to decide the place 
where the French Fleet would disembark in 
the United States and he was also responsible 
for the raising of the considerable sum for 
the military campaign. If his efforts had 
proved a failure, the final outcome of the 
War of Independence would have probably 
taken a path contrary to the aspirations of 
the rebels. The naval historian Charles Lee 
Lewis has stated in this respect that“. . . 
It is no exaggeration to state that, without 
De Grasse’s timely assistance, all the efforts 
of Washington, Lafayette, and Rochambeau 
would have been barren of decisive re- 
sults ...”2 

Not only did the French military leaders 
discuss among themselves the critical eco- 
nomic situation of the anti-British forces; 
but General George Washington sent a most 
alarming letter to Robert Morris expressing: 

“I must entreat you, if possible, to pro- 
cure one month’s pay in specie for the de- 
tachment under my command. Part of the 
troops have not been paid anything for a 
long time past and have upon several occa- 
sions shown marks of great discontent. The 
service they are going upon is disagreeable 
to the Northern regiments; but I make no 
doubt that a douceur of a little hard money 
would put them in proper temper. If the 
whole sum cannot be obtained, a part of it 
will be better than none, as it may be dis- 
tributed in proportion to the respective 
wants and claims of the men.” $ 

The economic problems very much alarmed 
the leaders of the Revolution. They knew 
that an army living in miserable conditions, 
no matter how strong their ideals of free- 
dom were, could not abide the demoraliza- 
tion created by poverty, lack of food supplies 
and clothing. The truth is that a great num- 
ber of the troops fought barefoot and with- 
out uniforms, using old clothes and what- 
ever rags they could find. It is evident that 
these men fought under the inspiration of 
a great ideal and with the tenacity charac- 
teristic of liberation armies. 

With the passing of time, the financial 
situation of the rebel army did not improve. 
Instead, the crisis worsened. Robert Morris 
replied to Washington’s letter, reporting bad 
news. “I have announced, Your Excellency, 
of the sad situation in matters of money, 
and I doubt very much, that it will be pos- 
sible to pay a month’s salary to your detach- 
ment, as you wish. Therefore, I believe that 
it will be better not to raise false expecta- 
tions in that sense.” + 

This was a blow for which General Wash- 
ington was not prepared, as he believed it 
would be possible to print more Continental 
dollars. However, even this was impossible, 
for there was no “hard money” that is, gold 
to use as security for the bills. 

The critica] financial situation profoundly 
worrled the American General for he knew 
that under such conditions the morale of 
the troops would diminish. The historian 
Stephen Bonsal has written in this respect: 


“When the zero hour of the Revolution came, 
Washington found himself in great embar- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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rassment”. In reference to the battle spirit 
of the troops were near mutiny, and none of 
the men from the Northern states wished to 
go South” 3 

This was the real situation of the Conti- 
nental Army in the beginning of what would 
be the most decisive military encounter of 
the revolutionary campaign. The victory of 
Yorktown would take the rebels to inevitable 
triumph resulting in the permanent expul- 
sion of the British from American territory. 
Apart from the French collaboration, also 
of great importance, what Washington 
needed the most was urgent economic sup- 
port. Only a large amount of money could 
save the Continental Army from such a criti- 
cal conjecture. This was, in fact, the role 
Played by the funds brought by Admiral De 
Grasse and collected in Cuba, due to the ad- 
mirable and generous donation of the ladies 
of Havana. 

7 ». . . . 

After reading the three letters sent by 
General Rochambeau, Admiral De Grasse 
made several decisions of great historical 
importance for humanity—decisions that 
would eventually turn the course of history. 
He chose to keep as many ships as possible 
within his Fleet, thus maintaining at all 
times naval superiority over the British. 
Then, after careful consideration, he chose to 
disembark at the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay. As we are today aware, due to these mo- 
mentous decisions made by De Grasse, the 
course of the War took a turn in favor of 
the rebels. 

In Cape Haitien, De Grasse recruited more 
than 3000 men. These troops remained under 
the orders of the French officer M., Claude 
Henri Saint-Simon (the same man that lat- 
ter founded a philosophical doctrine that 
carries his name). Numerous black militia, 
recruited in Cape Haitien and Port-au- 
Prince, also joined the expedition. However, 
the task of recruiting troops proved to be 
less troublesome than the raising of the 
funds that Rochambeau had requested in 
his letter of June 6. Even in a prosperous 
town such as Cape Haitien, the collection of 
such a big sum—1,200,000 livres—proved to 
be a most difficult task. 

De Grasse’s initial intent was to obtain the 
funds through the infiuence that the Gover- 
nor of Cape Haitien, M. De Lilliancourt, 
might have had upon the Public Treasury. 
However, this effort failed, due to the fact 
that Lilliancourt did not wish to risk such 
a@ large sum of money. A second attempt by 
De Grasse also failed. In this one he pledged 
his own plantations in Haiti and his Tilly es- 
tate in France as collateral for the loan, Cap- 
tain de Caritte of the frigate Bourgogne like- 
wise offered his plantation on the islands. 
These offers give an idea. of the unselfish 
spirit and patriotism of the two men, for they 
did not hesitate in risking their vast interests 
for a cause that in many respects was foreign 
to them.’ 

A third attempt by De Grasse had a better 
outcome. This time the Admiral made contact 
with the Director General of Santo Domingo’s 
customs, the Marquis de Salavedra, then re- 
siding in Cape Haitien. The Spaniard ex- 
pressed that although he could not help him 
personally, due to lacx of sufficient money in 
the Colony of Santo Domingo, he would ar- 
range a contact in Havana that would be of 
heip in extending credit. De Grasse was so 
enthusiastic about this possibility that he 
sent three of his best frigates, among them 
the Aigrette under the command of M. de 
Saint-Simon sailed from Cape Haitien on the 
last days of July of 1781. Meantime, De 
Grasse also dispatched the frigate Concorde 
with a letter to Rochambeau. In this letter, 
dated July 28, De Grasse gave an explicit 
account of all the events that had occurred 
within the past weeks. He informed Rocham- 
beau that so far he had recruited an army 
of 3000 men, plus 100 artillerymen, 10 can- 
mons and other material. Above all, he 
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stated that: “The Saint-Domingue (Haitie) 
Colony has no money, but I will send a 
frigate to Havana in quest of it, and you 
may depend upon receiving this amount: one 
million two hundred thousand livres.” When 
this letter reached Rochambeau's hands, it 
filled him with joy for it was the first good 
news in months, and it promised the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the War. 
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The frigate Aigrette, the fastest in the 
French Fleet, was chosen to collect the funds 
in Havana. Although extremely dangerous 
because of the presence of the British Fleet 
in the waters of the Caribbean, the French 
ship and two reinforcements were able to 
sail to Havana safely. 

The contacts in Havana were Lieutenant 
General and new Governor of Cuba, Juan 
Manuel de Cagigal and his aide-de-camp, don 
Francisco de Miranda, the future forerunner 
of the Spanish American independence. 
Cagigal was well known for his adventurous 
spirit as well as for his commercial ambi- 
tions. He had already participated in other 
Spanish expeditions against the English in 
American territory. 

The history of Miranda, one of the main 
leaders of the Spanish American independ- 
ence, is well known. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his decisive participation in the collec- 
tion of the funds needed to finance the 
Yorktown Campaign is one of the least 
known aspects of the life of this extraordinary 
man. The simple truth is that Miranda, to- 
gether with a few other Cubans (Creoles) 
were the persons who organized the collec- 
tion of the funds requested by Saint-Simon., 
Although collected from several different 
sources, the main and principal group was 
the ladies of Havana. They offered their 
jewelry and their diamonds—their wealth— 
to the American cause.® 

Charles Lee Lewis, historian and biographer 
of De Grasse, having done research in the 
Archives of France, and as such, able to ex- 
amine the original letters and documents 
of the French Admiral, has said about the 
Cuban ladies, “The public treasury was assist- 
ed by individuals, ladies, even offering their 
diamonds. Five hours after the arrival of the 
frigate Aigrette, sent by De Grasse, the sum 
of 1,200,000 livres was delivered on board.” è 
The efforts of Miranda were instrumental in 
this endeavor, Due to the protection of the 
public authorities, he helped organize the 
vast collection. 

The contributions of the ladies of Havana 
and merchants were decisive in the collection 
of the funds, for due to these generous con- 
tributions, the larger part of the whole sum 
was raised. 

. > . . . 


This is the story of how the Cubans helped 
in a most effective manner the rebels of the 
Thirteen Colonies. Their contribution was 
decisive because the immense collected patri- 
otically in Havana financed the historic and 
crucial Yorktown Campaign. 

It would be an error to say that since Cuba 
at that time was a colony of Spain, all the 
inhabitants of the island were also Spaniards. 
Although it may be true from a legalistic 
point of view, it is not so in the “de facto” 
reality. This is supportable by the fact that 
the Creole Cubans had already bad a na- 
tional experience and, in many ways, their 
habits, customs and especially interest were 
in opposition and even frank antagonism with 
those of Spain. 

Only thirty years later, two great Cubans 
openly advocated home rule for the island, 
and one of them would later become a fer- 
vent separatist. We are refering to Father 
Jose Caballero and Father Felix Varela, two 
forerunners of the Cuban independence that 
we are remembering today. 

Furthermore, while the Cubans did not 
hesitate to give their total support to the 
French and rebel forces, the Spanish crown 
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was slow and insincere in their vague prom- 
ises of help. This may serve as further evi- 
dence of the differences existing between the 
inhabitants of the island of Cuba and the 
Iberian Spaniards as far as their feelings to- 
ward the independence of the Thirteen 
Colonies is concerned. 
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The French Fleet sailed from Cape Haitien 
on August 5, 1781. On August 14, the convoy 
found itself only three leagues north of Ma- 
tanzas (Cuba), where it was joined by the 
Aigrette with its “percious cargo of 1,200,000 
livres” 19 De Grasse immediately wrote the 
good news to Rochambeau. In his letter of 
August 25, De Grasse related to Rocham- 
beau the generous gesture and solidarity of 
the Cuban ladies and how they had donated 
their money and jewelry. He also informed 
the General that the Fleet would arrive at 
Chesapeake Bay on August 30, 1781.4 

After a long and slow voyage, the French 
Fleet reached the Chesapeake Bay on August 
30. The news of De Grasse’s arrival were re- 
ceived by General Washington at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, on September 5. The good news 
travelled fast and immediately started a 
chain reaction of joy and happiness among 
the townsmen. Rochambeau's aide-de-camp. 
M. Closen, wrote in his personal diary: ‘We 
saw in the distance General Washington 
shaking his hat and a white handkerchief, 
and showing signs of great joy. Rochambeau 
had scarcely landed when Washington, usu- 
ally so cool and composed, fell into his arms; 
the great news had arrived; De Grasse had 
come” 12 
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With the money the American and French 
leaders began to defray the vast expendi- 
tures of the Southern Campaign. The Con- 
tinental Army, together with the much- 
needed French collaboration fought success- 
fully the British forces of General Corn- 
wallis in Yorktown, Virginia. The French 
Fleet played an important role, perhaps even 
crucial, in the battle by not permitting the 
British supplies to reach Cornwallis. After a 
few days of savage battle, the British troops, 
surrounded by the rebels, were forced to sur- 
sender. The capitulation of Yorktown was 
signed on October 31, 1781. From this date 
on the American victory was well secured, al- 
though sporadic fighting continued until 
1783. The treaty of Paris of 1783 established, 
finally, the American Independence, 

The War of Independence had ended and 
the world witnessesd the birth of the first 
modern experiment in republican govern- 
ment. 

Considering the critical economic and 
moral situation of the Continental Army 
in the early months of 1781, it seems that 
the Cuban contribution to the rebels was 
fundamental and of the upmost importance. 
Only a strong dosage of financial assistance 
seemed to have been able to save the Ameri- 
cans. This was, precisely, the historic im- 
portance of the immense resources collected 
in Cuba thanks, in great part, to the ladies 
of Havana, 

The distinguished historian Stephen Bon- 
Sal labelled the Cuban contribution as fund- 
amental. He said that “. .. the million that 
was supplied Saint-Simon to pay the troops 
by the ladies of Havana, may, in truth, be 
regarded as the BOTTOM DOLLARS UPON 
WHICH THE EDIFICE OF AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE WAS ERECTED” = 

>. + . * + 

In conclusion, this is the story of how the 
Cubans offered imminent services to the 
American cause. Unfortunately, it is not a 
well-known story, an historical datum usu- 
ally absent in most textbooks and volumes 
of specialists. Posterity tended to ignore this 
historical fact. However, there is ample and 
authentic documentation available. It is 
about time, that even though this historical 
fact has remained buried for so many years 
under the heavy dust of the forgotten shelves 
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of history, it demands an immediate re- 
evaluation and divulgence. But, above all, 
we hope that it will place the truth in its 
rightful place. 

FOOTNOTES 

The introductory bibliographical traces of 
this essay were found in an article written 
by Dr. Rosario Rexach, entitled “Las Mujeres 
del 68”; Revista Cubana (New York; Cocce 
Press, January-June, 1968), No. I, pp. 123- 
142. The author acknowledges the traces of 
this article to Dr. Rexach, Dr. Carlos Ripoll 
also assisted at the start of the investigation. 
We wish to express our sincere appreciation 
to both Cuban researchers. 
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José Marti anp May 20 
(By Rafael Fermoselle-Lépez) 


On Cuban Independence Day, one must 
give recognition to a remarkable man who 
dedicated his life to the cause of Freedom— 
José Julian Marti. His dedication, his in- 
flexible will-power, and his undismaying faith 
in the struggle for Cuban Independence made 
his ideal come true. The major aim in this 
essay is to bring to the American public this 
great man’s work and thinking, which reflect 
his love for Cuba and his love for Justice 
and Freedom. José Marti represents the 
spirit of a free and independent people. 

José Marti was born of Spanish par- 
ents on January 28, 1853, in a modest home 
in Havana. He completed his elementary edu- 
cation in a neighborhood school where he 
showed great interest for books, His family 
was too poor to send him to secondary school, 
but he had gained the affection of the head 
master of a local high school, Don Rafael 
Maria Mendive, who began to finance the 
youth's education. 

When Cuban revolutionaries began an 
armed struggle for independence in 1868, 
professor Mendive took part in the activities, 
and was arrested and his school closed down. 
The imprisonment of Marti and his best 
friend, Fermin Valdez Dominguez followed 
shortly, for writing a letter to a fellow stu- 
dent admonishing him for joining the Span- 
ish colonial army. The two friends had also 
published an underground student news- 
paper, La Patria Libre, which was critical of 
the Spanish government of the Island. Dur- 
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ing the trial both boys claimed responsibil- 
ity for writing the letter in an attempt to 
protect each other, but Marti’s arguments 
were more convincing. Marti was only six- 
teen years old when he was sentenced to six 
years of hard labor in the San Lazaro 
quarries. 

After serving six months of his sentence, 
Marti was deported to Spain as a result of 
his parent’s efforts to have the sentence 
reduced. However, the young man's body and 
soul had already been scarred by prison life. 
While in Spain, Marti continued to defend 
the right of Cuba to be free and published 
a book on the inhumane treatment of po- 
litical prisoners in Cuba. To continue his 
education, Marti registered at the Central 
University in Madrid and supported himself 
with the meager wages he made as a private 
tutor. Later he transferred to the University 
of Zaragoza, where he graduated in 1874 
with a Master of Arts degree and licentiate 
in Law. 

Upon the completion of his education 
Marti traveled to Paris and to Mexico, where 
his family was now residing. On arrival, he 
found his family barely making a living by 
sewing clothes for wealthy families and uni- 
forms for the Mexican army. He began to 
earn a living by writing for Mexican news- 
papers and magazines. He also wrote poetry, 
translated a book by Victor Hugo, and wrote 
a theatrical sketch, Amor con amor se paga 
(The Wages of Love is Love). 

The political situation in Mexico was 
tense. Upon the death of President Juarez, 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, the President of 
the Supreme Court, assumed the presidency. 
Marti made friends among government offi- 
cials and participated in party politics, urg- 
ing President Lerdo to run for office in the 
1875 elections. General Porfirio Diaz led the 
opposition, but was defeated. Followers of 
Diaz revolted against the government and 
defeated the forces of Lerdo. Diaz was then 
recognized as President by the Congress, The 
fear of reprisals by the new government and 
the fact that after two years his earnings 
were only moderate made Marti decide to 
leave the country. 

While in Mexico, Marti had read about the 
progressive ideas and reforms being carried 
out by President Rufino Barrios in Guate- 
mala, so he decided to move to the Central 
American Republic, where he arrived in 
March of 1877. Before long, Marti was ap- 
pointed professor of History and philosophy 
at the Normal school. He then returned to 
Mexico to marry a Cuban girl, Carmen Zayas 
Bazan, whom he had met there, and returned 
with her to Guatemala. 

In 1878 the war for independence which 
had begun in Cuba ten years earlier ended in 
a pact between the two contending forces. 
Spain granted a general amnesty and prom- 
ised greater self government and a status sim- 
ilar to that of the provinces in Spain. Some 
of the Cuban leaders, including generals Ma- 
ceo and Maximo Gomez, expressed opposition 
to the terms of the treaty, but the armed 
struggle was over. So, after years of living 
in exile, Marti and his wife returned to 
Cuba. 

Upon his return to Cuba, Marti began to 
work in the Law offices of Nicolás Azcarate 
and Miguel Viondi, and as a teacher in a high 
school. His participation in cultural events 
made him known as a great speaker. His wife 
bore him a son, and his economic situation 
became stabilized. When less than a year 
after the armistice Spain began to break her 
promises, new conspiracies arose throughout 
the Island, and Marti joined the movement. 
Open rebellion broke out on August 28, 
1879 and Marti was arrested on September 
17th. On the 25th he was once again de- 
ported to Spain. 

Marti made his way to the United States 
to join other Cuban revolutionaries who were 
spreading the idea of a free and independent 
Cuba. On January 3, 1880, he landed in New 
York. Marti became impressed by the be- 
havior of the people of this country. Every- 
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one seemed to work, everyone read, people 
seemed to be their own master. His own coun- 
try had seen ten long years of a fruitless 
struggle in which more than 200,000 people 
had lost their lives and property damage ap- 
proached 500 million dollars. 

The newly arrived rebel joined the Com- 
mittee that was trying to further the revolu- 
tion in progress in Cuba under the leadership 
of General Calixto Garcia. On January 24 
Marti spoke for the first time in the United 
States to a capacity audience at Steck Hall. 
The speech established Marti as one of the 
principal leaders of the revolution. The first 
line of his speech was “Duty is fulfilled sim- 
ply and naturally.” Marti summoned all Cu- 
bans to unite in order to carry out a demo- 
cratic revolution, in which there was a place 
for all, regardless of race or social or eco- 
nomic status. 

But when the invading revolutionaries ar- 
rived in Cuba they were divided in their 
ranks and the leaders of the uprising were 
delayed in landing. Gradually hunger and 
weariness undermined the morale of the 
troops, and when General Garcia was cap- 
tured and the rebel troops were bottled up 
by a large concentration of Spanish soldiers, 
the revolution seemed ‘to have failed. This, 
however, was not the end of the hopes of 
Cuba to become independent; it was merely 
an experience for the final struggle. 

At this time Marti was earning a living as 
an art critic for two newspapers, The Hour 
and The Sun, but his family life was not a 
happy one. His wife did not understand her 
husband's dedication to the cause of Cuban 
independence. Because Marti chose the life 
of exile rather than to make an act of con- 
trition before the Spanish government, Car- 
men, who had joined him * New York, re- 
turned to Cuba to live with her father, tak- 
ing their son with her. 

After a brief stay in Venezuela, Marti was 
forced to return to New York. He had worked 
in the country of Bolivar as a professor of 
French and Literature and had founded a 
magazine, Revista Venezolana, which was 
published only twice. His ideas of freedom, 
democracy and justice had become trouble- 
some to the dictator Guzman Blanco 

Upon his return to New York Marti began 
his period of greatest literary production. He 
was a precursor of the new Modernist trends 
of artistic expression which emphasized es- 
thetic beauty, even though he conceived of 
Literature as a means of serving humanity 
and not merely an artistic expression. During 
these years Marti was at the height of his 
literary creativity and was recognized as an 
innovator of trends by such contemporary 
writers as Ruben Dario and Domingo F. Sar- 
miento, Among his books are La Edad de Oro 
(1889), a collection of stories for children and 
Versos Sencillos (1891), a collection of poems 
with a mixture of Neoromanticism, idealism, 
and the new literary forms of Modernism. He 
also alternated his Hterary production with 
articles in such distinguished newspapers as 
The Sun, The Hour and The Evening Post in 
New York, and The Manufacturer of Phila- 
delphia. He also published in the best con- 
temporary newspapers of Latin America, La 
Nacion, of Buenos Aires, among them. In 
both his speech and his writings Marti ad- 
vanced the struggle for Cuban independence. 

Marti'’s prestige grew in Latin America 
and as a result was asked by Uruguay to act 
as its vice-consul in New York. In 1950 he 
was appointed consul for Argentina and 
representative of Paraguay. That same year 
he represented Uruguay at the first Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. But in 1891 Marti resigned his 
consular posts and dedicated himself to or- 
ganizing the Cuban exiles in the United 
States into an effective mechanism for re- 
volution. His personal magnetism and mas- 
tery of oratory fired the patriotic fervor of 
the Cuban exiles. 

That same year, Marti was invited by the 
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Cuban colony in Tampa to give the main ad- 
dress at a meeting of the Agramonte Club, 
which was going to organize a fund-raising 
campaign to help finance the revolution. 
During the visit he spoke in the cigar fac- 
tories and exhorted all resident Cubans, of 
all racial and social groups, to join in the 
new struggle for their country’s independ- 
ence. The goal of his activities was to unite 
all Cubans under one organization. To do 
this he told them: “Form your ranks.” Coun- 
tries are not created by wishful thinking in 
the depths of the soul. . . .” His formula for 
the new Republic was simple, “With all, for 
the good of all”. In a few days he was able 
to unite the Cubans in Tampa. 

Marti returned to New York, but soon was 
back in Florida, this time called by the 
Cuban colony in Key West. The response he 
received was like the one he had obtained in 
Tampa. People who had been drawn apart 
throughout the years by the setbacks of the 
revolution, rallied to the cause. Finally, on 
January 5, 1892, he accomplished the forma- 
tion of a united front. On that day, Marti 
wrote the Bases and Secret Statutes of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Party, which contained 
the ideology of the independence movement. 
Upon his return to New York, the Party was 
reorganized and Marti was elected delegate. 
He refused to be called president. In March 
the party began to publish Patria, the offi- 
cial newspaper of the movement. Money was 
donated by the exiles, who sacrificed for 
the cause all but the barest necessities. 

Once the movement was organized in the 
United States, Marti went to Haiti and then 
to the Dominician Republic to meet with 
General Maximo Gomez, a veteran of the Ten 
Years War. Although some friction had 
existed between the two men, they united 
once again to fight for Cuba. Gomez was 
named Supreme Chief of the Military Section 
of the Party. The following year, 1893, Marti 
again visited General Gomez, in Montecristi, 
D. R. From there Marti went to Costa Rica 
to visit General Maceo, a black leader who 
had distinguished himself as an outstand- 
ing soldier in the Ten Years War. Marti then 
returned to Florida, where he spoke in both 
Spanish and English to the Cubans and the 
Americans at St. Petersburg, St. Augustine, 
Ocala and Jacksonville, winning them over 
to the cause. 

Although there were many disappoint- 
ments, such as seizure of ships with military 
goods by the United States, there were also 
Americans who donated money to buy more 
supplies and Cubans willing to make more 
sacrifices. Finally, on February 24, 1895, the 
revolution began. Ten days later Marti land- 
ed in Cuba after sixteen years away from 
his homeland. On May 19, 1895, Marti met 
death in battle, but his death fired his coun- 
trymen to greater efforts. 

In 1898 the United States entered the War 
and a few months later the Spanish sur- 
rendered. Then followed a period of recon- 
struction under a United States provisional 
government. Cuba became an independent 
Republic on May 20, 1902. 

Marti did not live to see his country free, 
but the bullet that killed him could not stop 
the momentum that he had created. The 
following are quotations from José Marti’s 
speeches and writings. 

. . . . . 

The teaching of virtue is more noble than 
the useless study to deep social wounds— 
1875 

Conciliation is the people's happiness— 
1876 

Internal hatreds in the end explode. It is 
necessary to de-fuse hatred—1881 

In a people, the only thing that lasts is 
that which is natural and not that which is 
foreign—1882 

Haters should be declared traitors of the 
Republic. Hate is not constructive—1882 

Liberty is the essence of life—1883 

Without air, the earth dies; without lib- 
erty, as without air, nothing Mves—1883 
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Political liberty will not be assured while 
spiritual liberty is not assured—1883 

It is sad to see men moved by their pas- 
sion or promoting them in others—1884 

A public official that does not fulfill the 
program for which he was elected, is a thief 
of the office he holds—1886 

To incite is the job of demagogues, and to 
be cautious is that of a patriot—1886 

This love of country is to be completely 
pure, without a mixture of personal interest, 
active to frenzy, to sacrifice, to the flag, but 
as a priest, without ever staining oneself with 
the spots of ambition—1886 


I cultivate a white rose, 
In July as in January, 
For the sincere friend 
Who gives me his open hand. 
And for the cruel one who tears out 
The heart that gives me life, 
I cultivate neither thistle nor weed, 
I cultivate a white rose. 
—1886 


Those who possess thee, oh Liberty, do not 
know thee. Those who do not possess thee, 
should not talk—but conquer thee—1886 

Rich people, like thoroughbred horses, 
should display for everyone to see the pedi- 
gree of their fortune—1888 

To change of owners is not being free— 
1889 

Cuba must be taken as an altar, to offer 
our lives on it; and not as pedestal to lift 
ourselves upon it—41891 

Liberty to be viable has to be sincere and 
complete; if the Republic does not open its 
arms to all, and grows with all, the Republic 
will die—1891 

Those who espouse their personal author- 
ity, or that of their group, above the harmony 
and unification of the country should be 
thought of as traitors by History—1892 


I wish to leave the world 

by its natural door; 

In my tomb of green leaves 

They are to carry me to die 

Do not put me in the dark 

to die like a traitor; 

I am good, and like a good being 

I will die with my face to the sun—1894 


Good actions should be performed without 
calling the universe to see us pass by. 

In war, to command is to destroy: in peace 
it is to construct. No one has seen an edifice 
built on Bayonets. 

Every man of justice and honor fights for 
liberty whenever he may see it offended, 
because that is to fight for his integrity 
as a man; and the one who sees liberty 
offended and does not fight for it, or helps 
those who offend it, is not a whole man. 

When politics has as its object merely 
changing its form in a country, without 
changing the condition of injustice in which 
the inhabitants suffer; when politics has as 
its object, under the name of liberty, replac- 
ing those in power with even hungrier 
authorities, the duty of the honest man will 
never be to stand aside and permit unchained 
corruption. 


PLANNING REQUIREMENTS OF 
URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT NOT WORKING WELL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as long 
ago as 1968, I pointed out that, in my 
view, the planning requirements of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act as 
amended were not working well, and that 
as a result the loser was the transit rider. 

Nothing since that time has changed 
my mind, and a matter of fact, the situa- 
tion continues to cause problems for lo- 
cal transit systems which are attempting 
to serve the public. 

What brought this matter to my atten- 
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tion again was a letter from Mr. George 
Krambles, planning director for the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority. Mr. Krambles is 
one of the most respected transportation 
experts in the United States and his prac- 
tical experiences with the administration 
of the Urban Transit Act are well worth 
noting. 

Mr. Krambles notes: 

A project that provides capital equipment, 
such as new buses to replace worn-out old 
ones, is fundamentally different from a proj- 
ect to construct a new rapid transit system 
that may displace people or change neigh- 
borhoods. 


His point is well taken. Most transit 
authorities do not have complete respon- 
sibility for transit planning in their areas. 
Therefore they most often are unable to 
materially affect the status of planning. 
These transit authorities need to perform 
a service for the public. The Congress, 
in passing the Transit Act, intended to 
make as much money available as pos- 
sible to assist local transit operations in 
meeting their capital requirements. 

The application of the law, or perhaps 
even the law itself, ends up penalizing 
the transit operator, and therefore the 
riding public. This is far from what Con- 
gress had in mind. 

In his letter, Mr. Krambles indicates 
that the same problems with the UMTA 
and HUD planning requirements encoun- 
tered by the CTA—one of the Nation’s 
largest transit operations—have also 
caused difficulties for smaller cities such 
as Pueblo, Colo.; Jackson, Mich.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Peoria, Ill.; Stanton, Va., and 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Iam most familiar with the Pueblo case. 
Pueblo was declared eligible for the full 
two-thirds funding by HUD and UMTA 
1 year, and ineligible the next year, 
despite the fact that the circumstances 
in Pueblo had not changed at all. There 
is little doubt in my mind that the Pueblo 
case represents an excellent example of 
our bureaucratic system in operation. 
While I was able to assist Pueblo in plead- 
ing its case, which was eventually re- 
versed, the delay in processing the grant 
caused the city of Pueblo unnecessary 
and very disruptive difficulties with re- 
spect to the city’s appropriations process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 more 
minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, while Mr. 
Krambels’ letter does not specifically 
mention it, I believe his remarks raise 
another point which has disturbed me 
about the UMTA-HUD planning re- 
quirements. 

HUD and UMTA make no distinction 
between large metropolitan areas and 
small urban communities which are not 
likely. to become metropolitan centers for 
the next 100 years. Why a community 
which operates a bus company, consisting 
of 15 buses running over three routes, 
should be required to submit to the same 
planning requirements as a vast transit 
authority operating thousands of buses 
and rail cars over dozens of routes is 
beyond me. 
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My own research has indicated that of 
the 183 capital grants approved from the 
time the program began through the first 
part of May 1971, only 45 were approved 
at a full funding level. Some systems 
which received 50 percent grants later 
received a one-sixth percent makeup 
grant to bring the funding level to the 
full two-thirds. Even counting these in- 
stances, only 52 percent of the capital 
grants approved by UMTA have been 
funded at the full two-thirds level. 

This is not a good record. I believe it 
is time that we stop penalizing the tran- 
sit rider on account of the whims of the 
UMTA and HUD planners. I would hope 
that the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, to whom I have submitted a 
copy of Mr. Krambles’ letter, would con- 
sider remedial legislation to correct the 
situation if UMTA and HUD do not take 
proper steps to correct the situation 
themselves. 

Mr. Krambles is to be congratulated 
for raising a very important matter, and 
so that all Senators may benefit from 
his letter, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be included as a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY, 
Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1971. 
Hon, GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT; We would like to 
bring to your attention a very serious situa- 
tion which is detrimentel to urban mass 
transportation in cities of all sizes through- 
out the nation. 

The transit legislation of 1964 and subse- 
quent developments reflect Congress’ intent 
to save rapidly deteriorating urban mass 
transportation systems. Unfortunately, in 
trying to utilize the programs provided by 
this legislation, we are frustrated because 
the intent is hampered by administrative re- 
quirements for planning developed by HUD 
and accepted by the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration. 

In an effort to force improved comprehen- 
sive planning standards on the cities, all 
types of transit projects are receiving only 
50% (instead of 34) grants, unless unusu- 
ally severe and vaguely defined planning re- 
quirements can be met—by the planning 
agencies in the area, NOT the operators. 
While good planning is obviously desirable, 
delaying needed capital replacement is only 
increasing the hazard of possible collapse 
of the operating agencies. 

A project that provides capital equipment, 
such as new buses to replace worn-out old 
ones, is fundamentally different from a proj- 
ect to construct a new rapid transit system 
that may displace people or change neigh- 
borhoods. Yet HUD and UMTA planning re- 
quirements recognize no difference. Would it 
not meet Congressional intent if UMTA were 
to make full % grants to renew transit ve- 
hicles or physical plant simply upon con- 
firmation by the local planning agency that 
the service shall be continued? Perhaps only 
an administrative decision is needed to estab- 
lish such a policy under the existing legisla- 
tion. If not, we would support an amend- 
ment to correct the administrative guide- 
lines which have been formulated in this 
detrimental manner. 

One example of the risk inherent in pres- 
ent policy is occurring in northwestern In- 
diana regarding the South Shore Railroad’s 
project to replace 45-year-old railcars. This 
railroad can pledge as local funds not more 
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than 14 of the cost of new cars, but the area’s 
planning has been approved only for 50%. If 
the cars are not replaced and service is there- 
fore curtailed or stopped, will better plan- 
ning at some future date be able to restore 
it? 

In Chicago, the Transit Authority has been 
granted only 50% toward projects to replace 
fareboxes on buses and electric power units 
for rapid transit. If %4 grants had instead 
been made, CTA would be in a position to 
commit $1.5 million to such other urgently 
needed items as replacing 20-year-old worn 
out buses. 

These problems have also been encoun- 
tered in many other cities throughout the 
nation, including such smaller ones as: 
Burlington, Iowa, Evansville, Indiana, Peoria, 
Tllinois, Stanton, Virginia, Corvallis, Oregon, 
Jackson, Michigan, Pueblo, Colorado. 

With local matching funds becoming daily 
more difficult to obtain, the difference be- 
tween % and % federal grants can have 
extremely bad effects by impeding the rate 
at which the mass transit programs can 
reach out to the people who need them most. 

Because of your well-known interest in 
mass transportation problems, we believe 
you would want to be informed. Anything 
you can do to relieve this “44 vs. 34" bottle- 
neck will be reflected in prompt benefit to 
the people who depend on transit through- 
out the country: 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE KRAMBLEs, 
Superintendent, Research/Planning. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes, be extended for 
an additional 9 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on S. 1399. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1399) 
to establish within the Department of the 
Interior the position of an additional As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 

There shall be hereafter in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in addition to the 
Assistant Secretaries now provided by law, an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, who shall be responsible for such duties 
as the Secretary of the Interior shall pre- 
scribe, and shall receive compensation atthe 
rate now or hereafter prescribed by law for 
Assistant Secretaries of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Section 5315, title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the figure "(5)” 
at the end of item (18) and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the figure “(6)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 3 of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
1262), and item (25) of section 5816, title 5, 
United States Code, are repealed, effective 
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upon the confirmation by the United States 
Senate of a Presidential appointee to fill the 
position created by this Act. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
detn, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr, Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (R.R. 8190) making 
supplemental apropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, and had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Manon, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Alabama, Mr. Rooney of New 
York, Mr. Passman, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. Fioop, Mr. STEED, Mrs. 
Hansen, Mr. McFALL, Mr. Bow, Mr. 


JONAS, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
MINSHALL, Mr. Conte, and Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin were appointed managers on 
the:part of the House at the conference: 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
AND CONSIDERATION OF UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for a period not to exceed 30 minutes, 
with statements limited therein to 3 
minutes, and that at the conclusion of 
the period for the transaction of routine 
morning business the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
RIDAUGHT BAND OF INDIANS V. UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chairman of the Indian 
Claims Commission transmitting, pursuant 
to law, its report of its final determination 
of the case of Horace G. Ridaught, etc., on 
behalf of the Ridaught Band of Indians, 
plaintiff, v. the United States of America 
(with accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 
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REVISION OF DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA TAXING 
Laws 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 

missioner of the District of Columbia sub- 

mitting proposed legislation to revise the 

procedural and administrative provisions of 

District of Columbia taxing laws, and for 

other purposes (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia sub- 
mitting proposed legislation to authorize the 
government of the District of Columbia to 
engage in certain activities designed to ef- 
fect community development (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 

District of Columbia. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE TEACHER CORPS PROGRAM 
IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS BY THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States transmitting, pursuant to 

law, its report on their assessment of the 

Teacher Corps program at Western Carolina 

University and participating schools in North 

Carolina (with accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 

PROPOSED CONTRACT FOR CERTAIN CONCESSIONS 
WITHIN Mount RUSHMORE NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL 
A letter from the Assistant.Secretary of the 

Interior transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 

posed contract under which the Mountain 

Co.. Inc., will be authorized to furnish 

certain services within Mount Rushmore Na- 

tional Memorial, S. Dak. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
A letter from the Legislative Counsel of the 

Department of the Interior transmitting, 

pursuant to law, the environmental impact 

statement to accompany certain 
legislation of the Department of the Interior 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PACK WOOD: 

S. 1916. A bill for the relief of Garland 
B. Smith. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCGOVERN: 

S. 1917. A bill to increase the appropria- 
tions for the fisċal year ending June 30, 1971, 
for certain medical care programs for vet- 
erans. Referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations; and 

S. 1918. A bill to amend chapter 34 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide additional 
educational benefits to veterans who have 
served in the Indochina theater of opera- 
tions during the Vietnam era. Referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY): 

S. 1919. A bill to amend the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 to make the school break- 
fast program permanent, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself and Mr. 
CRANSTON) : 

S. 1920. A biil to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire certain 
lands and interests therein within the San 
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Bernardino National Forest, Calif. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 1917. A bill to increase the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, for certain medical care 
programs for veterans. Referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

EMERGENCY FUNDING FOR VA DRUG AND 

PSYCHIATRIC PROGRAMS 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it has 
become something of a hallmark of the 
present administration to discover the 
problems too late and then do too little 
about them once the reality of the situa- 
tion is realized. 

The care and treatment of veterans re- 
turning from Vietnam tragically falls 
into this category and requires immedi- 
ate emergency action by the Congress. 

That drugs were a problem in Vietnam 
has been known for a long time. That 
thousands of addicted GI's were return- 
ing to this country has also been known 
for a long time. That thousands of GI’s so 
shattered by the Vietnam experience 
were returning, as well, in search of psy- 
chiatric help has also been known for a 
long time. And finally, that. the Veterans’ 
Administration was so underfunded, so 
money and doctor-poor it could not cope 
with the situation has also been known 
for far too long. 

All of that has been known for a long 
time and the Nixon administration has 
failed to take any action, beyond prom- 
ises of future action. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
been looking at these problems with great 
care, and we shall no doubt be advised by 
that committee about more lasting solu- 
tions to these problems, But from my own 
meetings with veterans, I have become 
aware of the need for emergency action. 

Recent reports in the press indicate the 
scope of the problem. 

For exampie: One hundred and ninety- 
eight veterans on a VA waiting list in 
New York for treatment of drug addic- 
tion because the VA can afford only 22 
beds for such care. 

Or, for example: The fears of a VA 
doctor- in. Minneapolis. that untreated 
GTI's suffering psychiatric problems are 
more likely to “shoot someone” today 
than ever before. 

Those are the problems going unsolved. 

To help end this crisis, I am proposing 
legislation today calling for an emer- 
gency inerease in funds for the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

We have learned from Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration sources that it neéds im- 
mediately $10 million for added drug 
treatment facilities, personnel, and pro- 
grams. With this added money, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration says it can at last 
adequately take care of the problem it 
now faces, 

To guarantee that they are not faced 
with a similar crisis next year, I will pro- 
pose in the next fiscal budget an appro- 
priation of $20 million for the treatment 
of drug-scarred veterans returning from 
Vietnam. In addition, I propose emer- 
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gency allocation of $45 million for in- 
creased psychiatric facilities, personnel, 
and program. 

This would have a threefold effect. 

First it would allow the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to hire additional qualified 
psychologists and psychiatrists where 
they are available. In addition, since the 
Vietnam experience has made many re- 
turning veterans fearful of institutions 
and even to the point of avoiding them, 
these funds would allow the Veterans’ 
Administration to institute an “outreach 
program” under which it could hire 
enough qualified young staff to seek out 
those needing help and either counsel 
them in the field or convince them to 
come in for treatment. Finally, the emer- 
gency allocation would supply funds for 
a much-needed infusion of young per- 
sonnel who would serve as recreation and 
other types of therapists who are better 
able to communicate with and care for 
the psychiatric floodtide now facing the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

A positive side effect of this type of 
finding is that it would create jobs for 
many of the hundreds of thousands of 
Vietnam veterans who are unable to 
find work. 

Failure to act immediately on this 
emergency legislation will mean that 
thousands of brave young men, forced to 
fight an immoral war will be forced now 
to go without adequate treatment for 
problems we created in the first place by 
sending them to the jungles of Indo- 
china. We must not condemn them to 
this. 

Mr. President, Representative Henry 
HeEtstoski of New Jersey, a member of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
is introducing similar legislation in the 
other House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1917 
A bill to increase the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for certain 
medical care programs for veterans 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Independent Offices and Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Appropriations 
Act, 1971 (Public Law 91-556) is amended by 
striking out “$1,857,200,000” in the material 
under the subheading “Medical Care” under 
the heading “Veterans' Administration” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$1,912,200,000.” 

(b) The increase in the appropriation pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) of this section 


shall be available for expenditure only as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The sum of $10,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for the purpose of providing care and 
treatment for veterans with drug problems 
and for providing facilities and personnel for 
such purpose. 

(2) The sum of $45,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for the purpose of providing additional 
psychiatric care facilities and necessary per- 
sonnel to staff such facilities. 


By Mr. McGOVERN: 
S. 1918. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide 
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additional educational benefits to vet- 
erans who have served in the Indochina 
theater of operations during the Vietnam 
era. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

THE GI BILL FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam is a national tragedy. 
The way we are treating the veterans of 
that immoral war is more than a tragedy. 
It is a national scandal and a national 
disgrace. 

We have sent almost 3 million young 
men into the jungles in pursuit of an im- 
possible and immoral victory and when 
those who manage, do come home alive 
and whole, they are greeted with indif- 
ference. These are not heroes coming 
back from Vietnam. They have not made 
the world safe for democracy and for 
them, there are no brass bands and ticker 
tape. 

Worse than that, though, they are 
greeted by an outmoded and archaic sys- 
tem of veterans’ benefits that makes 
them worse than paupers. It is no won- 
der that 300,000 of them walk the streets 
today, unable to get work and unable to 
afford to do anything else. 

For the most part, they have suffered 
in silence, embarrassed perhaps, to ask 
for anything in return for what they were 
forced to do while in Southeast Asia. It 
was only when the group of Vietnam 
veterans came to Washington in April 
that I fully appreciated for the first time 
how desperate their plight is. 

One young man, a former Air Force 
sergeant in Vietnam told me and other 
Senators that he tried to borrow money, 
but could not. This young man did not 
need much, just an additional $100 to 
meet his expenses and feed his family, 
but when he went to a bank in upstate 
New York, he was told he was “too poor” 
to be a good risk. 

This young man has put his life on 
the line for his country and yet when his 
veterans’ benefits were insufficient, he 
was denied the chance to borrow enough 
to make up the difference, because he did 
not have the collateral. 

Another of the veterans, a lieutenant, 
told me that the educational allotment is 
so small that it is impossible to live on. 

So I went back and checked, because 
I remembered that when I came home 
from World War II, there was money 
enough in the GI Bill for both the cost 
of living and the cost of education. It was 
not lavish, but it was enough. 

I discovered that a returning veteran 
now receives a total allotment of $175 
a month which is a sum below the pov- 
erty line. What the veterans are getting, 
in other words, is an amount known to 
be less than the minimum that is needed 
to feed and house a single person, much 
less educate him. 

That is a crime and a disgrace. It is 
even a worse disgrace when you take 
into account the fact that the President 
and his administration are not doing 
anything about it. 

I am, therefore, introducing legislation 
today that will end immediately this 
tragedy and give our veterans returning 
from Vietnam and Laos and Cambodia 
a chance to be educated and trained 
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properly. It seems the least we can do 
for the sons we sent to Indochina. 

My bill would immediately raise the 
monthly amount paid each veteran desir- 
ing education or job training to a sum 
in line with the minimum determined to 
be at the poverty line; that is, $214 if he 
is single; $280 per month if he is mar- 
ried but childless; and so on up the scale. 

Beyond that, the terms of this bill 
would reimburse him for all educational 
expenses—tuition, books, laboratory ex- 
penses, and equipment and travel—up to 
$3,000 for each normal school year. 

In addition, this piece of legislation 
would do away with any arbitrary dis- 
tinction between education and job train- 
ing, because they are equally important. 
In other words, a veteran who wanted 
to learn to become a mechanic would be 
entitled to the same basic benefits as the 
veteran studying to become a doctor, 
teacher, or lawyer. 

Enactment of this bill would finally 
give the young man who survived in Viet- 
nam the chance—which he is denied 
now—to survive at home. Surely, if we 
could find the money to send all these 
young men to Vietnam in the first place, 
we can find the money now to care for 
them properly once they come home. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the GI bill for 
Vietnam veterans be placed in the Rrec- 
orp at this point together with the text 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1918 
A bill to amend chapter 34 of title 38, United 

States Code, to provide additional educa- 

tional benefits to veterans who have served 

in the Indochina theatre of operations dur- 
ing the Vietnam era. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
34 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding after section 1683 a new section as 
follows: 

“§ 1683A. Educational assistance for eligi- 
ble Vietnam veterans 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, payments for educational as- 
sistance shall be made to eligible Vietnam 
veterans under this section rather than un- 
der the preceding provisions of this sub- 
chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall reimburse 
any eligible Vietnam veteran enrolled in a 
full-time or part-time course of education or 
training under this chapter (including a co- 
operative program) for costs incurred by such 
veteran for tuition, for laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary, and other similar fees, and 
for expenses incurred for books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary expenses, ex- 
clusive of board, lodging, other living ex- 
penses, and travel, as are generally required 
for the successful pursuit and completion of 
the course of education or training in which 
such veteran is enrolled. In no event shall 
payment made to an eligible Vietnam veteran 
under this section for any expense incurred 
by such veteran exceed the customary 
amount paid by other students in the same 
institution for the same service, privilege, 
material, or equipment; and in no evenit shall 
the total payments made to or on behalf of 


any veteran under this subsection exceed 
$3,000 for an ordinary school year, unless the 


veteran elects to have such customary 
charges paid in excess of such limitation, in 
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which event there shall be charged against 
his period of eligibility the proportion of an 
ordinary school year which such excess bears 
to $3,000. No payments for tuition or enroll- 
ment shall be paid to any veteran for ap- 
prentice training on the job. Payments for 
tuition and other expenses incurred by any 
eligible Vietnam veteran may be made by 
the Administrator to such veteran under this 
subsection on the basis of such reasonable 
evidence as the Administrator may require. 

“(c) Except as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section, while pursuing a program of 
education under this chapter of half-time or 
more, an eligible Vietnam veteran shall be 
paid the monthly subsistence allowance set 
forth in Column II, III, IV, V or VI (which- 
ever is applicable as determined by the vet- 
eran’s dependency status) opposite the ex- 
tent of program participation shown in 
column I: 


Col. Il, Col. tll, Col. IV, Col. V, 
node- Id 2de- 3de- 
pend- pend- pend- 

ents ents ents 


Col. |, extent of 
participation 
in program 


7 14 
32 Ss 
172 206 


1 The amount in col. V, plus the following for each dependent 
in excess of 3. 


“(d) An eligible Vietnam veteran receiv- 
ing compensation for productive labor 
whether performed as part of his apprentice 
or other training on the job at institutions, 
business or other establishments, or other- 
wise, shall be entitled to receive such lesser 
sums, if any, as subsistence or dependency 
allowances as may be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. In no event, however, shall the 
rate of such allowance plus the compensa- 
tion received exceed $600 per month for a 
veteran without a dependent, or a $720 per 
month for a veteran with one dependent, or 
$850 for a veteran with two or more depend- 
ents. Only so much of the compensation as 
is derived from productive labor based on 
the standard workweek for the particular 
trade or industry, executive of overtime, 
shall be considered in computing the rate 
of allowances payable under this subsection. 

“(e) The Administrator shall prescribe 
such regulations as he deems necessary or 
appropriate to implement the provisions of 
this section. 

“(f) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible Vietnam veteran’ 
means any veteran who (A) served on active 
duty for 180 days or more in the Indochina 
theatre of operations, any part of which 
occurred during the Vietnam era, and was 
discharged or released therefrom under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable, or (B) 
served on active duty for any period of time 
in the Indochina theatre of operations dur- 
ing the Vietnam era if his tour of duty in 
such theatre of operations was terminated 
as a result of an injury suffered or disease 
contracted in line of duty while serving in 
such theatre of operations, and was dis- 
charged or related from such active duty 
under conditions other than dishonorable, 
or (C) was discharged or released from active 
duty for a service-connected disability in- 
curred as the result of service performed in 
the Indochina theatre of operations during 
the Vietnam era. 

“(2) The term ‘Indochina theatre of opera- 
tions’ means North or South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, or Laos,” 

Sec. 2. Section 1691 (a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
semicolon after the word “title” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “and shall pay to an eligible Viet- 
nam veteran (as defined in section 1683A (f) 
of this title) pursuing a course or courses 
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pursuant to such subsection, educational as- 
sistance as provided in section 1683A of this 
title;”. 

Sec. 3. The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 34 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding below “1683. Ap- 
prentice or other on-job training.” 
the following: 

“1683A. Educational assistance for eligible 
Vietnam veterans.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
second calendar month following the month 
in which this Act is enacted. No benefits 
shall be paid to any person for any period 
prior to such effective date. 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 1919. A bill to amend the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 to make the school 
breakfast program permanent, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to amend the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the bill is to make per- 
manent the school breakfast program, 
which is due to expire on June 30 of 
this year, and to provide $75 million in 
the next fiscal year for the operation of 
that program. 

The importance of this program, Mr. 
President, cannot be understated. The 
issue before us is more than just poverty, 
more than just hunger and malnutrition. 
The issue before us is the involuntary 
hunger and malnutrition of innocent 
children. A child can do nothing to guar- 
antee that there is food on his table, but 
when that food is absent we know that 
the physical and social after-effects are 
both immeasurable and irreparable. 

A team of doctors in Denver has docu- 
mented the fact that malnutrition as it 
is found in the United States can lead 
to irreparable mental damage. And, there 
can be no doubt but that malnutrition 
of this intensity still plagues the lives 
and futures of millions of our children. 

We have come a long way in the battle 
against hunger—we are feeding more 
than half of the Nation’s hungry school- 
children a free or reduced price lunch— 
but still we have a long way yet to go. 
Recently the Senate Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs heard tes- 
timony to the effect that migrant child- 
ren in Colorado and Texas are being 
diagnosed today with cases of kwashior- 
kor and marasmus, the most serious 
forms of protein-calorie malnutrition. 
The significance of this tragic situation 
is the logical conclusion that for every 
case of kwashiorkor and marasmus 
there are scores of other children who 
are malnourished, who are hungry to a 
lesser degree. 

Mr. President, the simple but hard fact 
is that hungry children cannot learn. I 
believe as do many others that it is this 
link in the vicious cycle of poverty which 
we can and must attack with all our 
energy so that poor children may learn 
and may grow into happy productive 
members of society. We must concern 
ourselves with those little children whose 
one chance for a healthy, dignified ex- 
istence is at stake. We must work on 
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many levels and through many different 
channels to see that those children are 
provided with the adequate diet which 
life requires. I have seen their bright 
eyes and innocent faces, but I have seen 
at the same time their swollen bellies and 
their despair for a better life than that 
of their parents. 

Mr. President, this bill will help us 
fight that despair on one level. This bill 
is designed to provide a minimal amount 
of money to support school breakfast 
programs. This bill will help to turn the 
hungry and consequently inattentive 
schoolchild into a healthy, happy child 
who will then be able to more equally 
participate in the learning experience. I 
am particularly concerned that we begin 
to meet the needs of the millions of 
schoolchildren who are poor and who 
live in rural areas and often must travel 
great distances to school. The Office of 
Education says there are at least 3 mil- 
lion children who are in this position. 
Those children must rise early in the 
morning at a time when they have no 
appetite. By the time they get to the 
schoolroom, they are hungry and conse- 
quently the morning hours may be 
wasted as far as their education is con- 
cerned. This situation also applies to 
children who must travel great distances 
because of school busing. Of course, most 
importantly, the bill is designed to meet 
the needs of those children who live in 
homes which have no food at all. 

Mr. President, the school breakfast 
program is one of several fronts in our 
struggle to end hunger in America. It 
is a front which deserves our special at- 
tention because it is aimed specifically at 
the children for whom we can do a great 
dea] to make what is presently a bleak 
future a far brighter one. I strongly urge 
my colleagues to join with me in seeing 
that prompt action is taken on this 
measure—not only for the sake of our 
hungry children, but for the sake of all 
America. 


By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself and 
Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 1920. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire 
certain lands and interests therein with- 
in the San Bernardino National Forest, 
Calif. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

GARNER VALLEY, CALIF. 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing for myself and Senator 
CRANSTON legislation to help save a choice 
valley in California from environmental 
disaster. The bill is similar to HR. 
18280, which I introduced last year in the 
House of Representatives. 

In California, both the benign and the 
malevolent aspects of man and nature 
come into sharp focus. It is here that we 
find some of our greatest concentrations 
of population, prosperity, and pollution— 
as well as some of our most critical con- 
flicts in land use. 

As a California Senator, Iam naturally 
concerned about these conflicts. The 
Garner Valley controversy in Riverside 
County epitomizes the complex nature of 
conflicts that grow out of competing uses 
for land. In this case it is the developers 
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and subdividers pitted against those who 
would like to save a scenic valley to help 
maintain a quality environment. 


GARNER VALLEY 


The battle to save Garner Valley is 
being fought over the open spaces along 
Highway 74 which winds through the 
San Jacinto Mountains between Palm 
Springs and Hemet. It involves more 
than 2,000 acres of private land within 
the San Bernardino National Forest, 
which lies within 100 miles of 12 million 
recreation-seeking Americans. 

The conflict began about 3 years ago 
when the Greatamerican Land Co. and 
the Riverside County planning director 
clashed over the company’s plan to chop 
up 2,200 virgin acres into 3,700 small 
homesites. Riverside County officials felt 
that there should be a master plan for 
the valley and surrounding mountains 
before letting developers add to the pop- 
ulation buildup and the already annoying 
smog problem. Master plans were slow in 
coming. In the interim, the subdividers 
were making their own plans for the pro- 
posed development. 

Citizen groups and conservation or- 
ganizations soon entered the fray, de- 
manding that the valley land be rezoned 
or publicly acquired. Among their ranks 
were the San Jacinto Mountain Conser- 
vation League, the California Roadside 
Council, Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs, County Natural Assets Commit- 
tee, U.S. Forest Service, Izaak Walton 
League, Sierra Club, and even units of 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 

SMOG 


Additional population in Garner Val- 
ley will add to an already serious air 
pollution problem in the San Jacinto 
Mountains, according to the research 
report by the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Statewide Air Pollution Research Center 
atthe University of California. Their re- 
port shows that the severity of smog in 
the valley is almost as great as in River- 
side. Byproducts of an increased popula- 
tion in the valley-automobile exhaust and 
furnace emissions—would add to the de- 
gree of pollutant oxidants now present in 
Garner Valley. 

Exposed mountain slopes surrounding 
the valley lose heat faster than the shel- 
tered valley floor. Cooler air from the 
slopes flows down into the valley, forcing 
warmer air up and creating the temper- 
ature inversion layer that traps the 
cooler air and oxidants in the air is evi- 
dent as early as 5:30 a.m. The same proc- 
ess begins in Riverside about 2 hours 
later. 

Jeffrey pine stands in the area are dis- 
eased and dying because of air pollution. 
This is a danger signal that environmen- 
tal insults cannot be continually com- 
pounded without producing disastrous 
effects. 

X-DISEASE 

I have been informed that since 1950, 
many pathologists, entomologists, and 
foresters have been studying the afflicted 
stands of ponderosa pine on the San 
Bernardino Mountains east of Los An- 
geles. At first they could not determine 
the cause of decline and death, hence 
they labeled the pathologic condition as 
X-disease. But by careful research and 
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a process of elimination, the scientists 
finally diagnosed the disease as a result 
of photochemical smog drifting over the 
forests from the Los Angeles basin more 
than 60 miles away. 

Today the smog damage has spread to 
an estimated 100,000 acres, and more 
than a million ponderosa pine trees are 
being slowly killed. Many have already 
succumbed to the ozone-laden smog. 

This, the conservationists say, is an 
example of what will happen to the pines 
in Garner Valley if immediate measures 
are not taken to curb air pollution and 
environmental degradation. On the other 
hand, an overflow population is clamor- 
ing for new homes in the proposed re- 
sort-type subdivision. As suitable land 
becomes more limited everywhere in 
America, the need for better planning be- 
comes increasingly more critical. 

LESSONS FROM JAPAN 


As a portent of what could happen in 
California, I should like to cite an alarm- 
ing report published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on July 15, 1970. It vividly por- 
trays the havoc being wrought by air pol- 
lution in Tokyo: 

Tokyo traffic policemen do not stay at a 
busy cross-road longer than 30 minutes and 
40 junctions have oxygen machines ayailable. 
One in every 100 children in Osaka suffers 
from asthma, and children in the Yokkaichi 
petro-chemical industrial town wear masks 
to school, Air purifying machines stand in 
the classrooms of schools in the Kita-Kyushu 
industrial complex. 

PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


When local and regional efforts to set- 
tle the Garner Valley dispute bogged 
down, the citizens called on Congress to 
take action. One of the proposals was 
that the San Bernardino National Forest 
be authorized to purchase the lands in 
question and thus protect the environ- 
mental quality of the site. My bill would 
authorize the appropriation of $8,500,000 
for the purchase of parts of 14 sections 
of land to be added to the adjacent na- 
tional forest. In part, the bill reads as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to maintain the water quality, the outstand- 
ing natural beauty, the forest ecosystem and 
other environmental values of the watershed 
area of the San Jacinto River known as the 
Garner Valley, within the San Bernardino 
National Forest, Riverside County, California, 
and to protect the area (including a wildlife 
refuge) and adjacent national forest lands 
from soil erosion, flooding, additional air pol- 
lution damage, overuse of forest ecological 
resources, and degradation of scenic values, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to acquire such lands and inter- 
ests therein within the following described 
areas as he deems necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act: ... 


If land-use planning were adequate at 
the local and State level, perhaps this 
bill might not have been necessary. 

NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY ACT 

Last year and again this year Senator 
Jackson introduced bills that would give 
impetus to land-use planning at the 
national level. In brief, this legislation 
would enable the States and the Federal 
agencies involved in land-use activities 
to establish machinery for comprehen- 
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sive land-use planning which would in- 
corporate environmental as well as 
economic considerations. It would pro- 
vide for grant-in-aid to States to develop 
and implement statewide land-use plans, 
It would also direct the President to re- 
duce Federal grants-in-aid to States 
which do not develop, implement, or 
maintain statewide land-use plans. The 
National Land Use Policy Act would ex- 
pand the present Water Resources Coun- 
cil into a Land and Water Resources 
Council to administer the Federal pro- 
gram. 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEWING COMMISSION 


On June 23, 1970, the Public Land 
Law Review Commission presented its 
report to the President and the Congress. 
The report entitled “One-Third of the 
Nation’s Land” represents 5 years of in- 
tensive study at a cost of more than $7 
million. 

The first of a series of 137 specific 
recommendations contained in the re- 
port deals with land-use planning for 
Federal lands, As stated on page 42 of 
the Commission report, recommendation 
No. 1 is: 

Goals should be established by statute for 
@ continuing, dynamic program of land-use 
planning. These should include: 

Use of all public lands in a manner that 
will result in the maximum net public 
benefit. 

Disposal of those lands identified in land 
use plans as being able to maximize net pub- 
lic benefit only if they are transferred to pri- 
vate or state or local government ownership, 
as specified in other Commission recom- 
mendations. 

Management of primary use lands for sec- 
ondary uses where they are compatible with 
the primary purpose for which the lands were 
designated, 

Management of all lands not haying a 
statutory primary use for such uses as they 
are capable of sustaining. 

Disposition or retention and management 
of public lands in a manner that comple- 
ments uses and patterns of use on other 
ownership in the locality and the region. 


Fourteen other recommendations re- 
lated to planning the use of public lands 
are also contained in the report. Many of 
these recommendations will require ac- 
tion by Congress if they are to be imple- 
mented and become the law of the land. 

If laws alone could save the land, we 
should be well protected, for the Public 
Land Law Review Commission in making 
its monumental study found that it was 
necessary to examine some 6,000 land 
laws already on the books. It would ap- 
pear that the United States is plagued 
with a plethora of legislation, not a lack 
of it. But in the areas of land use and the 
improvement of environmental quality, 
more legislation is urgently needed to 
cope with ever-soaring demands for basic 
resources such as land, air, water, and 
energy. 

The world today is on a collision course 
between population and resources. Gar- 
ner Valley represents, in microcosm, the 
conflict or collision that inevitably occurs 
when a rapidly proliferating population 
overwhelms the basic resource, whether 
it be land, air, water, timber, food, en- 
ergy, or the esthetics of a livable en- 
vironment. In most of our large cities, we 
have already collided with the environ- 
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ment. As a result, pollution in its most 
pernicious forms is blighting our lives 
and killing our people. 

Mr. President, in California, it is later 
than we think. I urge that this bill be 
enacted without delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by District Forest Ranger Karl 
Tameler be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PUBLIC HEARING ON GARNER VALLEY 
ZONING DISTRICT 

My name is Karl L. Tameler. I am District 
Forest Ranger in charge of the protection 
and management of the San Jacinto District 
of the San Bernardino National Forest. I am 
here in response to your notice of Public 
Hearing of February 23 and at the request 
of your Planning Department to comment on 
the adoption of the Garner Valley Zoning 
District as it may effect the publicly owned 
National Forest. The Garner Valley Zoning 
District lies totally within the boundaries 
of the San Bernardino National Forest and 
includes approximately 19,000 acres of Na- 
tional Forest land. 

We on the San Bernardino National For- 
est have recently completed a “Forest Land- 
ownership Adjustment Plan”, This plan in- 
dicates that many of the private lands in 
Garner Valley area by their character, vege- 
tation and location are suitable for National 
Forest purposes and would be a desirable 
addition to the multiple use management po- 
tential of the San Bernardino National For- 
est. Implemention of this plan would be con- 
ditioned on your review and the necessary 
Congressional action. Last year the Board of 
Supervisors requested that such a purchase 
program be undertaken. We believe that the 
addition of the Garner Valley lands to the 
National Forest for protection and manage- 
ment under law is in keeping with the Act 
of June 12, 1897 which authorized the es- 
tablishment of the National Forest for the 
purpose of securing favorable conditions of 
waterflows and to provide for the sustained 
productivity of the forest resources for the 
use of all the people. 

In a statement presented to the Riverside 
County Board of Supervisors on January 25th 
of this year, Forest Supervisor Don Bauer, 
expressed our concern over the accelerating 
rate of subdivision being proposed within the 
National Forests. The National Environmental 
Policy Act enacted January 1, 1970, directs 
federal agencies to incorporate the objectives 
and procedures of the Act in all actions 
significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment. This Act bears directly 
on the protection and management of the 
National Forest. We are deeply concerned 
about the effects that new subdivisions in 
the mountains and within the National 
Forests will have on the surrounding public 
lands. 

The change from historic land use patterns 
to intensive subdivision will have lasting and 
often irreversible impacts upon the adjacent 
or surrounding National Forest resources, and 
open space which belongs to all the public. 
Such private land subdivisions generate re- 
quests use National Forest lands for such 
uses as water diversions, power lines, drive- 
ways, major high speed road system, sewage 
treatment areas, water tanks, pipe lines, TV 
cable sites, refuse dumps, etc. Each such 
use has an impact on National Forest land 
and to a greater or lesser degree affects the 
ecology and environment of the forest. These 
uses frequently conflict with the Multiple 
Use Sustained Yield Act of 1960 which estab- 
lished that it is the policy of the Congress 
that the National Forests are established and 
shall be administered for outdoor recreation, 
range, timber, watershed, wildlife and fish 
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purposes. We are deeply concerned with the 
need to harmonize these legally established 
purposes, with the impacts being made on the 
National Forest by uses on adjacent and 
intermingled private lands. 

We, therefore, feel it is desirable that local 
citizens working with local government es- 
tablish effective control over future develop- 
ments thru careful planning and the adop- 
tion and enforcement of local ordinances 
which will insure proper protection of the 
Forest environment. The enactment of Zon- 
ing or other measures governing private land 
development is obviously a matter for local 
government. However, we do wish your com- 
mission to be appraised that the Forest 
Service favors Zoning classifications, within 
and adjacent to the National Forest, that will 
limit the expansion and proliferation of high 
density communities in the mountain water- 
sheds in order to assure protection of the 
Forest environment and compatibility with 
the multiple use goals of the surrounding 
National Forest as established by law. We 
sincerely hope that this will be accomplished 
in the Garner Valley Zoning District. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILLS 


sS. 592 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 592, a bill to repeal the 
Emergency Detention Act of 1950 (title 
II of the Internal Security Act of 1950). 


S5. 1261 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hortincs), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GoveRN), the Senator from California 
Mr. Tunney), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1261, the Economic 
Conversion Loan Authorization Act of 
1971. 

S. 1373 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1373, to revise the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

S. 1631 

At the request of Mr. Byrn of West Vir- 
ginia, for Mr. McGovern, the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1631, a bill to 
provide assistance to defense workers 
whose employment has been adversely 
affected by the transition to a peacetime 
company. 

S. 1697 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
I ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) be added as a cosponsor of S. 1697, 
a bill to authorize appropriations to car- 
ry out the Fire Research and Safety Act 
of 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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S. 1699 


At the request of Mr. MAGNUSON, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1699, the Environmental Financing 
Act of 1971. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 103 


Mr. SCHWEIKER submitted an 
amendment (No. 103) intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 6531), 
to amend the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967; to increase military pay; to 
authorize active duty strengths for fiscal 
year 1972; and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 104 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 104) intended to be proposed 
by him to amendment No. 76, intended 
to be proposed by Mr. ScHWEIKER, to the 
same bill (H.R. 6531), which was ordered 
to be printed and to lie on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 75 


At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 75, intended to be proposed to the bill 
(H.R. 6531), to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967, and for other 
purposes. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs will 
hold hearings on the following bills: 

S. 1567, to provide capital contribu- 
tions for corporations organized and op- 
erated to guarantee loans to and provide 
technical assistance to business concerns 
in areas of high unemployment. 

S. 1641, to provide federally guaran- 
teed loans to necessitous firms which are 
affected with the public interest. 

S. 1891, to authorize emergency loan 
guarantees to major business enterprises. 

S. 1892, to provide federally guaran- 
teed loans to corporations vital to the 
national defense which are in involun- 
tary bankruptcy or are being organized 
under chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
and to maintain and expand employ- 
ment in the United States. 

S. 580, to establish a National Develop- 
ment Bank to provide loans to finance 
urgently needed public facilities for State 
and local governments, to help achieve 
a full employment economy both in ur- 
ban and rural America by providing 
loans for the establishment of new busi- 
nesses and industries and the expansion 
and improvement of existing businesses 
and industries, for the construction of 
low- and moderate-income housing proj- 
ects, and to provide job training for un- 
skilled and semiskilled unemployed and 
underemployed workers. 
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During these hearings the committee 
will also consider other legislation on 
this subject matter which may be in- 
troduced prior to or during the hear- 


The hearings will commence at 10 a.m. 
on Monday, June 7, 1971, and will be 
held in room 5302 New Senate Office 
Building. 

Persons desiring to testify or submit 
statements for the record in connection 
with these hearings should contact Mr. 
Dudley L. O’Neal, Jr. or Miss Henrietta 
S. Chase, Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs, room 5300, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510; telephone 225-7391. 

Requests to testify must be received by 
the committee prior to the close of busi- 
ness on Thursday, June 3, 1971. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
JUVENILE DELIQUENCY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1971 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an announcement of hear- 
ings. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY AMENDMENTS OF 1971 
(Announcement by Senator BAYH) 

Mr. President, as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
I wish to announce hearings on S. 1732, the 
“Juvenile Delinquency Amendments of 
1971,” scheduled for May 26, 1971 at 10:00 
AM, in Room 6226 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

The focus of these hearings will be on Sec- 
tion 3 of the bill which would extend the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1968 until June 30, 1972. 

I welcome those who wish to file state- 
ments regarding all of the bill or just the 
portion dealing with the extension of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968, Statements should be submitted 
to Mr. Lawrence Speiser, Staff Director and 
Chief Counsel of the Subcommittee, Room 
241 Old Senate Office Building. 

Naturally, the major reason in holding 
hearings so expeditiously is the forthcoming 
expiration of the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1968 on June 30, 
1971. 

I plan to hold hearings at a later date on 
Section 2 of this bill which would amend the 
provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency Act 
contained in Title 18 in providing procedural 
protections for juveniles tried in U.S. Dis- 
trict Courts because I believe there is a 
strong feeling that those provisions war- 
rant more study and consideration. 

Those invited to testify regarding the ex- 
tension of the 1968 Act are Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Elliot Rich- 
ardson; Attorney General John Mitchell; and 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget George Shultz. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION AND 
THE CREATION OF A NEW DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the distinguished chairman 
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of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Arkansas, 
has called for opening hearings, May 25 
and 26, on the President's four major 
bills to create new Departments of Com- 
munity Development, Natural Resources, 
Human Resources, and Economic Affairs. 
In these beginning hearings, witnesses 
will lay the broad base for the more de- 
tailed work to come on the four depart- 
mental proposals. 

We are already aware that present 
Government administrative structures 
and methods of conducting business 
make a mockery of congressional intent 
to serve the people. Our constituents are 
now taxed to the limits of their will- 
ing compliance to pay for services not 
readily available. By reorganizing the 
present Government, we can bring its 
programs closer to the people who pay 
the bills. 

Rural residents, feeling too much at- 
tention has been focused on urban needs, 
claim that they need more assistance to 
forestall the exodus from farms and 
small towns, to combat the economic 
crisis which accompanies that exodus. 
These residents believe that more gov- 
ernmental assistance would keep rural 
populations rooted and would help rural 
areas become a dynamic force in the 
Nation. 

On the other hand, our cities lie suffer- 
ing in blight and decay abandoned by 
the middle-class move to suburbia. 
Caught in the wake are the elderly, the 
infirm, and the ethnic populations. These 
people lack the economic resources and 
the special skills necessary to revitalize 
their communities. Thus, Federal as- 
sistance must be made available to them 
in a way that effectively promotes local 
development or redevelopment programs. 

Over the years Congress has endeav- 
ored in several ways to remedy the bur- 
dens which population shifts have placed 
on both rural and urban centers, by 
appropriating necessary funds and de- 
signing creative programs. But, in great 
measure, we have failed to achieve our 
goals because the moneys have been ad- 
ministered by a multiplicity of Federal 
departments and agencies whose con- 
flicting policies befuddled the taxpayer 
and virtually obstructed the desired 
results. 

For example, Monroe, Ohio, wanting to 
build sewer facilities in some annexed 
territories, found they were eligible for 
financial grants from four different Fed- 
eral agencies with branch offices in four 
different midwestern cities. Such dupli- 
cation of effort costs the taxpayers valu- 
able dollars which could be allocated to 
solving other pressing problems. 

Creation of a Department of Commu- 
nity Development, as spelled out in 
S. 1430, would be a major, bold step 
toward structuring one department to 
encompass all Federal efforts in the areas 
of housing, community planning, mass 
transit, and innercity highways. In this 
new department three administrators 
would be responsible for programs in 
three main areas: urban and rural de- 
velopment, community transportation, 
housing. The department would be struc- 
tured so as to delegate significant powers 
to 10 regional administrators for the 
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actual implementation of the programs 
in the field. This decentralization of 
decisionmaking power away from Wash- 
ington, will result in more responsive ad- 
ministration of programs; leaving the 
departmental staff in Washington free to 
make decisions about policy, planning, 
and evaluation. 

Congress has been appropriating funds, 
at an accelerating pace, for specific pur- 
poses without examining the Federal 
conduits through which they must fiow 
to accomplish the desired ends. I am con- 
vinced that the Federal bureaucracy has 
developed so many twists and bends in 
these conduits that very little actual 
assistance is trickling out the local end 
of the pipe. 

During the past 20 years a number of 
special commissions have studied this 
Federal phenomenon, and while some 
tinkering has produced progress, what we 
really need is a thorough overhaul of 
the executive branch systems. President 
Nixon has offered, in his reorganization 
proposals, another opportunity to tackle 
the reorganization of this bureaucracy, 
to make it more efficient and more re- 
sponsive to the people. 

Congress must pause long enough in 
debating the pressing problems confront- 
ing this country to examine the ma- 
chinery of government, and to establish 
an effective administrative structure 
which will be flexible enough in the years 
ahead to adjust to changing demands and 
goals. 


A COLLOQUIUM ON INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an announcement on a Joint 
House-Senate Colloquium on Interna- 
tional Science. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. President, today I am pleased to an- 
nounce plans for a Joint House-Senate Col- 
loquium on International Science, to be held 
on May 25-26, 1971, in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber of the Capitol. This Colloquium will 
be held under the auspices of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics and 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, 

The purpose of this two-day meeting is to 
discuss the status of scientific information as 
a basis for pending decisions on environ- 
mental problems which are worldwide in 
scope. The meeting will be open to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress and will provide a 
critical opportunity for them to meet with a 
number of leaders from governmental and 
scientific organizations working in environ- 
mental matters. 

Key participants who will take part in- 
clude: Mr. Maurice Strong, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment; Mr. Peter Walker, the 
United Kingdom’s Minister of the Environ- 
ment; Mr. Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for En- 
vironmental Affairs; Mr. Russell E, Train, 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality; Dr. Francesco di Castri, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Special Committee for the Inter- 
national Biological Program; Mr. Kwan Sai 
Kheong, Permanent Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Education, Republic of Singapore; Dr. 
Bengt Lundholm from the Swedish Natural 
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Science Research Council and Dr. W. Frank 
Blair, Chairman of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee for the IBP. Dr. Thomas F. Malone, 
Vice President of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and Deputy Foreign 
Secretary for the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences, will serve as rapporteur for the 
proceedings. 

The format for the Colloquium will con- 
sist of morning sessions, from 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m., on each of the two days, with 
invited participants presenting brief remarks 
and engaging in general discussion with the 
members. More extensive prepared papers 
and supporting material will also be pro- 
vided by the key participants. 

Mr. President, the problems of environ- 
mental management and quality are increas- 
ingly global in scope. We have long since 
passed the time when any one nation can 
solve alone the problems that confront it. 
Recognition of this fact has been manifested 
in the present plans to hold a United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment in 
1972. It is also manifested in the very nature 
of the problems with which Congress must 
deal—problems of ocean dumping, air pollu- 
tion, pesticides in water, and a host of oth- 
ers. That pollutants know no national bound- 
aries is a fact we have come to realize only 
too clearly in recent years. 

We in Congress are increasingly bearing 
the burden for difficult and complex decisions 
relating to the environment. At the same 
time, our own organizational structure tends 
to fragment many of the programs as well as 
issues that confront us. Both houses of Con- 
gress are involved in environmental affairs 
in virtually every one of its committees. In 
the operations of executive agencies, in ap- 
propriations approval, and in agreement on 
foreign treaties and arrangements, the Con- 
gress affects the role of our nation in con- 
tributing to the resolution of national as 
well as international environmental prob- 
lems. 

Thus, the adequacy of the scientific in- 
formation base which undergirds such de- 
cisions is of critical importance to all mem- 
bers. The device of a Joint House-Senate 
Colloquium offers a timely and efficient 
means of acquainting a broad sector of the 
Congress and the general public with the 
status, needs, and opportunities of inter- 
national and environmental science. 

The rationale for the Colloquium is that 
environmental pollution, resource manage- 
ment, and environmental quality are recog- 
nized as parts of a major public policy issue 
which is the proper relationship of man to 
his natural surroundings. Society is re-ex- 
amining its attitudes, values and activities, 
and changed programs and alternative life 
styles are being suggested. 

Many of these problems are global in 
character while others are ubiquitous—shar- 
ing common causes and solutions. Environ- 
mental issues transcend arbitrary political 
boundaries. The working out of solutions to 
these complex problems in an optimum man- 
ner is one of the most difficult tasks to con- 
front civilization. The decision-making proc- 
ess, in order to arrive at the best course of 
future action for all nations, must have the 
maximum possible information bases. 

Both the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee and the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee have sought to develop these bases 
in their own way over many years. 

The House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee has actively sought to expand this 
information base in broad scientific areas 
from space exploration to environmental 
science. This Committee has sought to 
further the aims and impetus behind our 
own International Biological Program (IBP) 
in an effort to provide the base-line data 
for future environmental decision-making. 
It has encouraged and supported increased 
activity in international environmetal sur- 
veillance through our space program. It has 
also provided support to expanding scientific 
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attache programs of the State Department, 
to the basic and applied research programs 
of the National Science Foundation, and to 
the multiplicity of programs of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. In addition, it 
has fostered improved international under- 
standing and opened new channels of in- 
formation concerning national and inter- 
national science policy through its annual 
meetings with its Panel on Science and 
Technology. 

In 1967, it co-sponsored the first House- 
Senate Colloquium on the Environment with 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, which resulted in the influential 
Congressional White Paper on the Environ- 
ment. That Colloquium dealt with domestic 
environmental problems. Now we are ex- 
panding our concern to the international 
arena. 

As you are aware, Mr. President, promo- 
tion of international science is a matter of 
personal commitment to me. Last year I 
authored Senate Resolution 399, in support 
of a World Environmental Institute, which 
passed unanimously. I am pleased that that 
Resolution, couched in general concepts not 
rigid structure, is gaining support. 

Similarly, the Senate Commerce Committee 
has played an active role in furthering in- 
ternational environmental science. Its man- 
date is not only interstate commerce, but 
also foreign commerce of the United States. 
That mandate has not been viewed narrowly 
as mere commerce, or mere navigation. We 
have broadly interpreted it to include all 
aspects that have an impact on the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

Through its advocacy of oceanic and at- 
mospheric programs, the Committee has 
fostered stronger Federal organization for 
national and international participation in 
those areas. It has direct concern and re- 
sponsibility for ocean pollution, by oil and 
other forms of ocean dumping. It actively 
pursues a broad range of environmental leg- 
Islation concerning pesticides, mercury and 
other toxic heavy metals, low pollution ve- 
hicles, air pollution from aircraft, power 
plant siting, urban and other international 
environmental problems. 

The coming Joint Colloquium represents 
a continuing effort on the part of some of 
us to bring to the Congress an integrated, 
multidisciplinary approach to probems of 
complex nature. I welcome all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate to attend, and know 
you will find the Colloquium stimulating 
and highly informative. 


THE NITROGEN PROBLEM IN THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER SYSTEM 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, the 
nitrogen problem in the Columbia River 
system has reached staggering propor- 
tions. It is no wonder so many from the 
conservation and fishing groups are con- 
tacting me now to discuss the “killer 
dams.” We are only beginning to awaken 
to the tragic environmental effects of the 
once much sought after and unques- 
tioned dams. I do not question or doubt 
the motives of those who in the past 
sought so diligently to have a dam con- 
structed in their area. For the most part 
they were earnest in their pursuit of the 
benefits dams were reported to offer— 
cheaper power, economic development, 
fiood control, and so forth. At that time 
and to those individuals the dangers to 
our spring fish runs seemed remote, and 
the pleasures of a splendid free flowing 
stream seemed scant. Free flowing rivers 
and streams were all around us, and 
anyone could go angling with great ex- 
pectations. But the history of our tech- 
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nological development has changed all 
that, and America finds itself looking 
back wistfully as it hears about the 
killer dams that are silting up, causing 
nitrogen problems, and not really meet- 
ing our power demands. The rose-colored 
glasses are gone. 

Mr. President, we must start directing 
some of our public works efforts to solv- 
ing the problems we have already 
created. We must turn our attentions to 
restoration of our waterways, and pres- 
ervation of what is left of our free- 
flowing streams. The sands of time have 
long since run out on us. 

Mr. President, in the May 16, 1971, 
Sunday Oregonian, Steve Lowell paints 
a pretty clear picture of what has hap- 
pened; and I ask that his article, en- 
titled “Majestic Columbia River Shifts 
from Salmon Producer to Killer,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the May 14, 1971 news re- 
lease from the Oregon Fish Commission 
on this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MAJESTIC COLUMBIA RIVER SHIFTS From 
SALMON PRODUCER TO KILLER 


(By Steve Lowell) 


SEATTLE.—Fisheries experts say dams and 
@ rash of politician sources have changed the 
Columbia River in a few decades from a pure 
and prime salmon producer into a series of 
comparatively stagnant, fish-killing pools. 

The situation has become so acute that late 
in April the fisheries agencies of Oregon and 
Washington closed both the commercial and 
sport salmon fishing-seasons on the river. 

The reason: The spring chinook run was 
about half the average count for that time 
of year at Bonneville Dam, the first one the 
fish have to surmount on their spawning 
runs upriver. 

Agency experts said they figured the drop 
in numbers was because of unusually high, 
muddy water from the spring runoff and be- 
cause of nitrogen supersaturation of the 
water. 

Fisheries experts say the nitrogen problem 
is increasing. A salmon has trouble, they say, 
finding its way into a narrow fish ladder in 
& dam across the tremendous river, but on 
top of that he suffers something like the 
“bends” that afflict divers when too much 
nitrogen is forced into their blood. 

From what these experts indicate, trouble 
for the river began in the ‘30s with what one 
state official calls “the general activities of 
mankind that make a river into an artificial 
thing.” It was then that Bonneville Dam was 
built about 35 miles east of Portland. 

That was the start of a string of 11 on the 
main stem of the gigantic River of the West. 
A few years later, during World II, Grand 
Coulee Dam was built in north-central Wash- 
ington 596 miles upstream, blocking salmon 
migration runs at that point because the 
Reclamation Bureau failed to install a fish 
passageway. 

Then, in 1955, the runs were blocked 51 
miles farther down-stream when Chief Jo- 
seph Dam was completed by the Corps of 
Army Engineers. It also lacks a fishway. 

Those barriers shut off at least two mag- 
nificient runs of salmon. One, a race of giants 
called June Hogs, began the battle upriver in 
the first hot month of summer. The other 
was @ sockeye run that may have gone clear 
to the headwaters to spawn—1,200 miles up- 
stream to Lake Columbia in southeastern 
British Columbia. 

Now there are 50 dams on the Columbia 
and its myriad tributaries, and more are 
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planned. There’s good reason, in the minds 
of power interests. Stanford Research In- 
stitute says that “in terms of power poten- 
tial, the Columbia stands alone, surpassing 
even the Amazon, the largest river in the 
world.” 

In recent years, the Canadians have com- 
pleted Keenleyside Dam near Castelgar, B.C. 
They are building Mica Dam near the north- 
ernmost bend in the river, and they plan 
more. 

On this side of the international border, 
Dworshak Dam is rising on the Clearwater, 
a tributary of the Snake; and Libby Dam 
will be completed on the Kootenai River in 
northwestern Montana in 1973. Lower Gran- 
ite Dam is going up on the lower reaches of 
the Snake amidst suits filed by sportsmen’s 
groups to block further construction. They 
contend the dam will damage steelhead runs. 

For many years argument has raged over 
whether another huge dam, Mountain Sheep, 
should be built on the Snake and whether it 
should be built above or below the point 
where the Salmon River flows into it. The 
Salmon is considered the prime salmon pro- 
ducer of all the Snake's tributaries. 

But dams are only part of the problem as 
far as Al Lasater, deputy director of the 
Washington Fisheries Department, is con- 
cerned, 

“Loss of natural environment is the basic 
problem,” he says, “things that man does 
that change our country. 

“Dams, pollution of various sorts, the 
withdrawal of irrigation water, the taking of 
gravel from the river to build roads and 
make concrete, channelization. Pesticides are 
a special pollution problem, of course. De- 
forestation, changes of flow pattern of the 
water and the texture of it.” 

A double score of years or so ago, there 
were many memorably impressive things 
about the great river. It was so much 
cleaner—there were fewer people, fewer and 
smaller towns and almost no large industrial 
plants. 

Sternwheel and sidewheel riverboats car- 
ried cargo and passengers on daylong or 
nightlong trips the 90 miles between Port- 
land and Astoria. 

Upstream from Portland, trains used to 
slow so passengers could watch Indians 
standing precariously above the tremendous 
rapids called Celilo Falls. There they speared 
and netted salmon so strong it often seemed 
a contest to see whether the fish became 
the victim or the Indian took a bath. 

Close to the mouth of the river, on the 
Washington side across from Astoria, was 
the McGowan cannery from which a mass 
of little double-ender commercial trollers 
moved out daily and returned each night 
loaded to the gunwales with big, fat salmon. 
Lots of those, in the depression days, were 
sold to friends for as little as two or four 
bits. They'd cost a small fortune now. 

Celilo Falls is no more, flooded by the 
reservoir behind The Dalles Dam in the 1950s. 
Kettle Falls, a similar spectacle, disappeared 
when the reservoir formed behind Grand 
Coulee Dam. The storybook riverboats are 
only a memory, along with the cannery at 
Ilwaco and the fleet that often used to re- 
turn to port under small, triangular sails to 
save fuel. 

Indications are that more salmon runs 
may be headed toward oblivion, along with 
the giant virgin timber cut along the Co- 
lumbia system during World War I and a few 
years afterward. 

The nitrogen problem, judging from the 
attention fisheries men are giving it recently, 
seems to be a matter of growing concern. 

Hank Wendler, a senior fisheries biologist 
for the Washington State Fisheries Depart- 
ment, says release of water at dams the 
way it must be done at present forces nitro- 
gen into solution in depth. 

“Unless the fish have sounded below the 
level where this can be critical to them,” he 
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says, “they're going to end up with this nitro- 
gen bubble disease and die.” 

Another problem they face is heated water. 

Wendler says there are times when “you're 
practically cooking them.” 

“It’s a result,” he says, “of these forebays 
behind the dams and solar radiation on the 
surface waters.” 

Temperatures of 88 degrees have been 
recorded at the mouth of the Columbia's 
main tributary, the Snake, 50 miles below 
the site of the nuclear reactors at Hanford 
Atomic Works in southeastern Washington, 
Wendler says. 

He and Lasater say cooling nuclear reactors 
and then turning the heated water back 
into the river adds to the problem. Their de- 
partment considered 68 degrees the maxi- 
mum acceptable heat level, and Lasater says 
adding reactor-cooling heat is “darned near 
the last straw.” 

The Washington State Thermal Power 
Plant Site Evaluation Council recently ap- 
proved the proposed location for another nu- 
clear power plant at Hanford, and Chairman 
B. A. McPhillips of the Oregon Environmental 
Quality Commission said recently at least 20 
nuclear plants along the Columbia are pro- 
posed. 

Dow Chemical Co. is building a magnesium 
chloride plant at Dallesport, Wash. American 
Metal Climax, Inc., plans to build an alu- 
minum reduction plant just inside the mouth 
of the Columbia at Warrenton, Ore. site of 
one of the few remaining whaling stations. 

Long-established pulp mills have been add- 
ing chemicals to the river, and insecticides 
and other chemicals drain from the farms 
and forests of the basin’s 259,000 square miles 
in British Columbia, Montana, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Mud is washed in from construction sites, 
logging areas and farmland and is stirred 
up by projects like one the Port of Portland 
plans—dredging and filling in the Columbia 
to extend an airport runway. 

Experts have considered the Columbia and 
its main tributary, the Snake, the main sup- 
plier of Pacific salmon, and Lasater avows 
the Snake “is in trouble.” 

“The Salmon River is what's holding the 
Snake River production up now,” he says. 
“The main Snake is very minimal, and if 
they do ever dam the Salmon River, well, 
then it'll just take another cut out of it, no 
question.” 

A far cry from the days long ago when 
Washington Irving wrote about “the Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Far West.” 

“The Salmon River,” the famous chronicler 
related, “owes its name to the immense 
shoals of salmon which ascend it in the 
months of September and October. The Sal- 
mon on the west side of the Rocky Mountains 
are, like the buffalo on the eastern plains, 
vast migratory supplies for the wants of 
man, that come and go with the seasons. 

“As the buffalo in countless throngs find 
their certain way in the transient pasturage 
of the prairies . . . so the salmon, at their 
allotted seasons, regulated by a sublime and 
all-seeing Providence, swarm in myriads up 
the great rivers, and find their ways up their 
main branches, and into the minutest trib- 
utary streams; so as to pervade the great 
arid plains, and to penetrate even among 
barron mountains.” 


[News Release] 
COLUMBIA River SPRING CHINOOK RUN 
CLOSELY WATCHED 
FISH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., May 14, 1971. 
‘The spring chinook run on the Columbia 
River is being carefully monitored by all of 
the state fiish and game agencies in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho on a continuous 
basis, said Oregon Fish Commission Chair- 
man J, I. Eoff. 
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A number of unusual conditions make it 
difficult to compare this year's upstream fish 
passage with that in other years. The flows 
are abnormally high, the river is muddy and 
full of debris, and nitrogen levels are criti- 
cal in some areas. Passage, particularly at up- 
river dams, has been poor. However, the 
cumulative Bonneville Dam total through 
May 13 is 91,240, with 1,614 fish counted on 
the 13th. If the present trend continues the 
count at Bonneville by May 31, the end of 
the spring run at that structure, should pro- 
vide enough fish to meet escapement goals. 
It then becomes a matter of getting sufficient 
passage at The Dalles, John Day, McNary, 
Ice Harbor, Little Goose, and Lower Monu- 
mental dams. The present counts at these 
dams are lower than desired, but many fish 
are above Bonneville seeking suitable passage 
conditions to move closer to the spawning 
grounds. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that about 
15.000 spring chinook were caught by the 
main Columbia sport fishery through mid- 
April, 11,400 fish by the below-Bonneville gill 
net fishery to date, and 8,300 fish by the 
above-Bonneville Indian commercial fishery 
to date. These are below average for this 
time. On the other hand, the Willamette 
River spring chinook catch this season is 
about 18,000 fish, well above the 12,600 aver- 
age. 

The commercial seasons closed today for 
the weekend and are scheduled to open Sun- 
day night and continue into next week. The 
above-Bonnville fishery will close on Tues- 
day and the below-Bonneville fishery on Fri- 
day. If no change is made, both fisheries will 
have been open for ten fishing days. Only 
the 8-day season in 1968 was shorter. 

The Oregon Fish Commission, by virtue of 
House Bill 1271, signed by Governor McCall 
today, now has authority to change com- 
mercial fishing regulations without a public 
hearing in an emergency. The season could 
be closed in a matter of a few hours if ac- 
tion is immediately necessary for conserva- 
tion and failure to act will result in serious 
damage to the resource. Washington Depart- 
ment of Fisheries must concur. Hence, if the 
spring run appears to be in jeopardy, im- 
mediate action can be taken to terminate 
fishing. 

The dam counts, river conditions, and 
catches will be monitored continuously 
throughout the remainder of the season, At 
the present time, it appears sufficient escape- 
ment above the upper limits of the commer- 
cial fisheries will be obtained. Consequently, 
the Washington Department of Fisheries and 
the Oregon Fish Commission have decided to 
make no change in the commercial fishery 
seasons as presently established. 

For additional information contact: Lanny 
Swerdlow, Information-Education, 229-5687 
or 229-5688. 


RECOGNITION OF WORK OF AD HOC 
COMMITTEE ON THE HUMAN 
ae AND GENOCIDE TREA- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Human Rights 
and Genocide Treaties, a committee of 
52 national organizations whose mem- 
bership numbers in the millions, is per- 
forming an excellent service to this 
country and to the world. According to 
its chairman, Arthur Goldberg: 

Its purpose is to strengthen international 
law in the field of human rights by en- 
couraging U.S. ratification of appropriate 
United Nations conventions, including in 
particular the Genocide Convention. 


The outstanding effort and dedication 
of this group should be recognized. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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a list of the officers and member organi- 
zations of the committee be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Ap Hoc COMMITTEE ON THE HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND GENOCIDE TREATIES 


Chairman: Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Executive Secretary: Betty Kaye Taylor. 

Washington Chairman: Hyman Book- 
binder, 

Legislative Representative: Esther Peter- 
son. 

MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 

American Baptist Convention. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Ethical Union. 

National Women’s Conference, American 
Ethical Union. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
cro. 

American Friends Service Committee, 

American Humanist Association. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Roumanian National Commit- 
tee. 
American Veterans Committee. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 
Baha'i National Spiritual Assembly of the 


B'nai B'rith Women. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL- 
cro. 

Episcopal Church, 

Farband Labor Zionist Order. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

Hadassah, The Woman's Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL-CIO. 

International Rescue Committee. 

International Union of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

League for Industrial Democracy. 

National Association of Negro Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Board, YMCA. 

National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National Jewish Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Methodist Church, General Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns. 

Poale Zion, United Labor Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 

Quakers UN Office. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, AFL-CIO. 

Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
cro. 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. 

Ukrainian National Association. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Unitarian-Universalist Association. 

United Automobile Workers of America. 

United Church of Christ. 

Women United for the United Nations. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 

Workers Defense League. 

Workmen's Circle, 

World Federalists, USA. 

World Jewish Congress, American Section. 
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ADVISORY MEMBERS 
Conference of UN Representatives, UNA- 


National Council of the Churches of Christ 

in the U.S.A. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Roger Baldwin, Bruno V. Bilker, Edward J. 
Ennis, Richard N. Gardner, David Hunter, 
Philip M. Klutznick, Benjamin F. McLaurin, 
John A, Morsell, Louis Stulberg, Telford Tay- 
lor, and Leonard Woodcock. 


THE OREGON COAST 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr, President, be- 
fore leaving the State of Oregon to come 
to the Nation’s Capitol as a U.S. Senator, 
I took the cool, green, sun-washed at- 
mosphere for granted. Surely, I thought, 
this must be the divine right of every 
American. How shocked I was to see the 
East. Wall-to-wall cement, hot, noisy, 
crowded cities, stacked on top of each 
other, The shock has had a direct effect 
upon my actions as a Senator. Many of 
my legislative proposals have been a re- 
sult of this shock. 

One of the most pleasant surprises I 
have had, though, as an Oregon Senator 
is receiving mail from so many Americans 
around this Nation who have visited Ore- 
gon, and apparently think of it as a para- 
dise. When I receive one of those letters, 
my heart swells with pride and sympathy 
at the same time. Pride for those of us 
who claim Oregon as our own, and sym- 
pathy for those who have never known 
the thrills of an Oregon coast, an Oregon 
wilderness, or an Oregon landscape. 

But those who have thrilled to these 
Oregon treasures seem never to forget 
them. Such is evidenced by a poem which 
appeared in the Thursday, April 8, 1971, 
edition of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this poem by Peter J. Henniker- 
Heaton be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON COAST 

The Oregon coast is cape and bay 

fogbanks riding on sun-washed air, 

the high domed cave where the sea lions play, 

the beaches gold in the noonday glare; 

and the myrtle groves behind Humbug 
Mountain. 

The Oregon coast is dune and sand 

with driftwood tangled above the tide, 

carried down by floods from far inland, 

huge tree trunks salted and silvered and 
dried; 

and the myrtle groves behind Humbug 
Mountain. 

The Oregon coast is the Rogue River, 

the pelican‘s sail and the osprey’s dive, 

salmon and otters with noses aquiver, 

the jetboats thet over the shingle drive; 

and the myrtle groves behind Humbug 
Mountain. 

The Oregon coast is rocks offshore, 

like ancient ships that have turned to stone, 

thrusting up through the sea from its shell- 
strewn floor, 

some stations in line, some riding alone; 

and the myrtle groves behind Humbug 
Mountain. 

The Oregon coast is treasure uncounted 

of agates awaiting the polisher’s skill 

with the evening sun for a moment mounted 
red on the ocean’s farthest sill, 

and the myrtle groves behind Humbug 
Mountain. 


(By Peter J. Henniker-Heaton) 
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VIETNAM DEADLINE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and I were privileged to testify 
on April 20. at the opening session of the 
Foreign Relations Commitiee’s hearings 
on U.S. Indochina policy. As we have on 
many occasions over the past year, we 
urged early, favorable action on our pro- 
posal to set a December 31, 1971, dead- 
line for withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from that tragic conflict. 

Senator HATFIELD’S statement was an 
especially thorough description of the 
need for such action. In the belief that 
it deserves the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, along with the text of the 
legislation we have proposed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF SENATOR HATFIELD BEFORE THE 
ForEIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE 
VIETNAM DISENGAGEMENT ACT, S. 376 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee. 

The Central question throughout the 
country and before this Committee is 
whether we should follow the direction set 
forth by the President, trusting him and his 
policy where specifics have not been revealed, 
or whether we should adopt a legislative ini- 
tiative designed to end the war, as the Amer- 
ican people clearly want Congress to do. 

I should first like to clarify the differences, 
in intention and likely consequences, be- 
tween the policy of the Administration and 
the legislative proposal I am co-sponsoring 
with 25 other Senators, which is pending be- 
fore your Committee. 

The thrust of the Administration’s pol- 
icy has increasingly placed less emphasis on 
the probability that negotiations will end the 
conflict. It has turned instead to “Vietnam- 
ization” as the solution. 

Lack of clarity and ambiguity characterize 
the Administration’s explanation of policy. 
In his address to the Nation April 7, 1971, 
the President said: 

“, .. our goal is a total American with- 
drawal from Vietnam. We can and we will 
reach that goal through our program of 
Vietnamization if necessary.” 

So we seem to be committed to continuing 
gradual troop reductions until, given the 
right conditions, American involvement can 
be brought to a close, 

However, it is not clear whether this 
means the withdrawal of all our troops from 
Indochina. 

It seems to me that this may not in- 
clude all of our air power—especially that 
based in Thailand and at sea, but used in 
Indochina. 

We do not know if the flow of military 
equipment and supplies to South Vietnam 
would continue after “American inyolve- 
ment” is ended. 

Further, the President said last Friday, 
April 16th, that we will keep a residual force 
as well as our air power in Vietnam until 
the North Vietnamese release our prisoners 
of war. 

And finally, during that same interview, 
the President stated that our military in- 
volvement will continue as long as: 

“The South Vietnamese have not yet dé- 
veloped the capacity to defend themselves to 
take over from us the defense of their own 
country.” 

This pattern of calculated ambiguity, this 
reluctance to be candid with the American 
people, has seriously eroded confidence in 
the Administration's ability to lead us out 
of this war. 
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It is all the more unfortunate because the 
President has acknowledged the need for 
Americans to be fully informed about the 
policy they are asked to support. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1969, the President said: 

“The American people cannot and should 
not be asked to support a policy which in- 
volved the overriding issues of war and peace 
unless they Know the truth about that 
policy.” 

The bill I am proposing (S. 376) presents 
an unequivocal determination to withdraw 
all United States forces. But more than that, 
it is designed as an initiative to end the war 
through a political settlement. 

By making certain that we will remove 
all our forces by the end of this year, we 
would create a new political environment for 
the negotiations and could expect the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A cease fire might be established. This 
has been suggested by the North Vietnamese 
and the People’s Revolutionary Government 
(NLF) if we set a reasonable, public date for 
withdrawal. 

(2) Authentic negotiations among the var- 
ious Vietnamese factions on future political 
power in South Vietnam, and the means for 
its establishment, could take place. These 
negotiations would begin in earnest when the 
Thieu-Ky government realizes it can no 
longer rely on continual American military 
support to make up for the political strength 
that it lacks from its own people. 

(3) Serious negotiations leading to the re- 
lease of our prisoners of war could begin. 

The point is that we must put our oppo- 
nents to the test. We never have, and we 
never will bomb them into submission. 

The threat and the use of our devastating 
air power will not obtain for us a cease-fire, 
a political settlement among the Vietnamese 
or the release of our prisoners. The way to 
“put pressure” on the other side, to nego- 
tiate on these issues is to set a date for our 
withdrawal. 

Thus, this bill would decisively and ex- 
peditiously conclude our military role in Viet- 
nam, But more important, it is the most 
likely alternative to promote a political set- 
tlement and bring a true end to the war, 
stopping the fighting and killing there. 

Why do I advocate this alternative? 

The first and most compelling reason is 
moral, I have come to believe that funda- 
mental to all else, we must see our war policy 
and its consequences in moral terms. And 
from this perspective, the most distressing 
aspect of the policy we seem committed to 
pursue is that American life is valued far 
more than Asian life. 

The announced intention of the President 
is to reduce American casualties, and this 
has been substantially accomplished. But, 
there seems to be little regard for Asian cas- 
ualties. 

While reducing the direct involvement of 
American soldiers in ground combat, we still 
provide the policy, the strategy, the money, 
the equipment, and the intensive, direct com- 
bat support to sustain the South Vietnam- 
ese regime and continue the fighting. 

The Laotian operation well illustrates this. 
While in the technical sense, there was no 
direct American “ground combat” involve- 
ment in Laos, yet U.S. helicopters and planes 
flew an incredible 151,837 sorties in “support” 
of this venture. 

American casualties were light. According 
to the Pentagon, of those troops giving air 
support to the operation, about 45 were 
killed, 89 wounded, and 28 missing-in-action. 
In addition, more than 90 U.S. troops were 
killed on the ground in South Vietnam in 
conjunction with Lam Son 719, the Laotian 
operation. But, Vietnamese casualties on both 
sides were astronomical. Official estimates 
claimed about 1,445 ARVN troops died (some 
press reports stated ARVN deaths were far 
greater than official figures) and an estimated 
13,842 enemy troops died. 

The assumption is that if we can support 
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the Thieu-Ky regime’s continuing the war, 
but have fewer Americans die, while Asian 
blood continued to be spilled, then this war 
is somehow less wrong, and more tolerable. 

I believe such policy is morally impover- 
ished. If this war is wrong—if it should not 
be continued, if it is not worth the cost, and 
if the human suffering it is causing cannot 
be justified by any goals—then it must be 
brought to an end. 

It will not be made any more right simply 
because we have devised the strategy for 
fewer Americans to die each month. That 
after all, makes very little difference to the 
six million refugees who continue to suffer 
in Indochina as the war goes on, or to the 
families of the thousands of Vietnamese 
soldiers and innocent civilians throughout 
Indochina who will die in the months ahead. 

We must take a hard look at what the 
human costs of the policy we are pursuing 
will be. During the first three months of this 
year 5,258 South Vietnamese soldiers died, 
according to the estimates of the Defense 
Department, and 41,407 North Vietnamese 
and National Liberation Front soldiers were 
killed. 

There may be reason, of course, to doubt 
the accuracy of these figures, but let us as- 
sume that they are relatively valid. During 
the first three months of this year, fighting 
and casualties were light in January, mod- 
erate in February, and heavy in March due 
to the Laotian operation. 

If we project from the level of casualties 
last year and during the first quarter of this 
year, and assume that Vietnamese casual- 
ties will remain about the same average level 
as the war goes on, then from now until the 
end of the year, over 100,000 Vietnamese 
soldiers are likely to die. From now until the 
end of 1972, as many as a quarter of a mil- 
lion soldiers could die as the result of policies 
that continue the war. 

According to such projected estimates, the 
preponderance of these deaths are, of course, 
from the enemy ranks. Some of those still ob- 
sessed with the body count mentality may 
think this is encouraging for the success of 
our policy. I think it is immoral. 

These probable costs in terms of human 
life do not include civilian casualties, which 
are even more difficult to calculate. The De- 
fense Department has said that it makes no 
estimates of civilian casualties—a fact that 
I cannot comprehend, for it shows such a 
callous disregard for the human conse- 
quences of our policy. 

The Senate Subcommitte on Refugees esti- 
mated that there were 25,000 civilians killed 
in South Vietnam last year, which would be 
over 3,000 more than the total number of 
South Vietnamese soldiers that died. 

In Laos, more sparsely populated than 
Vietnam but intensively bombed, the Com- 
mittee reported that 10,000 have died in the 
past year and a half. And, untold hundreds 
of thousands have been wounded and made 
homeless throughout all of Indochina. 

Because our fire-power, compared to our 
opponent's, is so overwhelming, the majority 
of the civilian casualties come as the conse- 
quence of our military action. 

Since the beginning of the war, we have 
dropped about 5.6 million tons of bombs in 
Indochina. About 2.5 million of these have 
fallen during the present Administration’s 
time in office. The President has reiterated 
his intention to continue to rely on air power 
in the future. On February 17 he said he 
would place no limits on the use of air power. 

As such bombing continues, along with 
artillery, helicopter gunships and other fire 
power, thousands more civilians will be killed, 
wounded and made homeless as we pursue 
“Vietnamization.” 

These human costs, in my judgment, can- 
not be justified. The Vietmamese people do 
not want their war “Vietnamized”. They want 
it ended. 

There are those who suggest that we have 
no role in determining whether the South 
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Vietnamese continue to fight the North Viet- 
namese, I completely disagree. 

Our refusal to set a date for withdrawal, 
and our unyielding support of the Thieu-Ky 
regime, make a negotiated settlement to the 
conflict impossible. Fighting will continue as 
long as our forces are committed in that 
country and our policy is to support that 
regime. 

In order to end the fighting, we must set 
the withdrawal date and seek the establish- 
ment of a cease-fire. At the same time, fu- 
ture political power in South Vietnam would 
have to be determined. The People’s Revolu- 
tionary Government has offered an interim 
coalition government that would conduct 
elections. We and the South Vietnamese have 
suggested internationally supervised elec- 
tions. These differences can be negotiated, 
in my judgment, among the Vietnamese, 

It is not our responsibility to dictate or 
impose the terms of that settlement. But, we 
must remove our arbitrary support of the 
Thieu-Ky regime, forcing it to rely only on 
its own interna] strength. In that atmos- 
phere, a genuine settlement refiecting the 
indigenous balance of forces in Vietnam 
could be obtained. 

The point is that we do have control over 
whether the fighting continues or ends in 
Indochina, and if we persist in our policy 
the war will go on. 

If we adopt the approach of the Vietnam 
Disengagement Act, we will initiate the most 
realistic opportunity for a negotiated end to 
the fighting. 

If we believe that all life—Asian and 
American—is equally valuable, then I cannot 
see how the human costs yet to come from 
our policy can be morally justified. I advo- 
cate an alternative to that policy in order 
to avoid those costs—in order to save human 
life. 

The second consideration arguing for a 
decisive change in policy is constitutional. 

These considerations have taken on an en- 
tirely new relevance and sense of urgency 
with the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion last December. I do not understand what 
Constitutional basis there is for our in- 
volvement in Indochina since that time. 

Your Committee has already had hearings 
on the question of War Powers, and the re- 
sponsibilities delegated to the Congress by 
the Constitution for authorizing military 
action, 

Furthermore, with the leadership of your 
Committee, Congress passed the National 
Commitments Resolution June 25, 1969. As 
you will recall, the final version of that res- 
olution drafted largely by Senator William 
Fulbright and Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
stated: 

“Resolved, that (1) a national commit- 
ment for the purpose of this resolution 
means the use of the armed forces of the 
United States, on foreign territory ... and 
(2) it is the sense of the Senate that a na- 
tional commitment by the United States re- 
sults only from affirmative action taken by 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
United States Government by means of a 
treaty, statute, or concurrent resolution of 
both houses of Congress specifically provid- 
ing for such commitment.” 

There is, of course, no treaty, no statute, 
and no concurrent resolution committing 
us to military involvement in Vietnam. 

What legal, Constitutional basis does the 
President have for our involvement? 

Howard K. Smith asked the President that 
question during their interview on July 1 
last year. The President replied: 

“The President of the United States has 
the Constitutional right—not only the right 
but the responsibility—to protect American 
forces when they are engaged in military 
actions.” 

When Mr. Smith pursued this question, 
asking the legal basis of our involvement 
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once the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was re- 
pealed, the President stated again: 

“The legal justification is the one I have 
given and that is the right of the President 
of the United States under the Constitution 
to protect the lives of American men. That 
is the legal justification.” 

Now, I agree wholeheartedly that the Pres- 
ident has the legal Constitutional authority 
for protecting our troops. And, he certainly 
has the Constitutional authority to withdraw 
them, 

But, the issue is that the President’s policy 
includes far more than that. He is pursuing 
“Vietnamization” and wants to give the 
South Vietnamese “a fair chance to defend 
themselves.” 

His policy, then, is committed to the mili- 
tary support of the Thieu-Ky government. 
What might this entail? 

It will include the continued use of heavy 
bombing throughout Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

It might include future incursions into 
Laos, hinted at recently by General Creigh- 
ton Abrams. 

It could include the renewed bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

And, it will mean continued U.S. military 
operations and combat support and fire- 
power for ARVN operations throughout 
South Vietnam. 

Now we may agree or disagree with the pol- 
icy of Vietnamization. But regardless of our 
preferences, I do not believe the President 
has the legal, Constitutional authority for 
pursuing the objectives and goals of that 
policy. 

There is a decisive difference between pro- 
tecting our troops and withdrawing them 
from Vietnam, and pursuing Vietnamization. 

If withdrawal is our only objective, that 
can be accomplished in a matter of months. 
And, our troops can best be protected by set- 
ting a date for completing our withdrawal 
and seeking a cease-fire. There is no ques- 
tion about the President’s Constitutional au- 
thority to take these steps. 

But, the President has made clear that we 
are committed for at least some time into 
the future to supporting the South Viet- 
namese government by our military involve- 
ment. His authority to do so surely does not 
come from his Constitutional power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to protect our troops in 
battle. He has cited no other legal justifica- 
tion for those policy goals. In my judgment 
there is none. 

If we set aside all other considerations, I 
believe that the Constitutional aspects of 
this problem alone compel the adoption of 
the Vietnam Disengagement Act. 

Even if we were to win some victory in 
Vietnam, if the cost is the integrity of Con- 
stitutional government then that price alone 
is far too high. 

The responsibility to redeem the viability 
of the Constitution rests at this point solely 
with the Congress. In that respect, this bill 
is far more a challenge to the Congress than 
to the President. 

For Constitutional reasons alone, it is im- 
perative that Congress adopt some legislative 
measure regarding our involvement in Indo- 
china. The proposal I am supporting corre- 
sponds most closely with the wishes of Amer- 
icans, and offers the best hope for an endur- 
ing settlement to this war. It would resolve 
the Constitutional dilemma that faces us and 
end the conflict that is eroding the founda- 
tions of our Government. 

The clear intent of the Constitution, in 
Article I, Section 8, is to keep the powers of 
war decisively in the hands of the Congress, 
and thereby, the people. 

It was for this reason that appropriations 
for armies are the only appropriations spe- 
cifically limited to two years by the Consti- 
tution. 

The framers of the Constitution did this 
to insure a continued review (and votes) by 
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the Congress over any military appropria- 
tions. 

As you know, the Founding Fathers con- 
sistently stressed the Congressional responsi- 
bility for war-making powers. 

James Madison saw the dangers of exces- 
sive executive power in foreign affairs when 
he said: 

“The management of foreign relations ap- 
pears to be the most susceptible of abuse of 
all the trusts committed to a government 
because they can be concealed or disclosed 
in such parts and at such times as will best 
suit particular views; and because the body 
of the people are less capable of judging, 
and are more under the influence of preju- 
dices, on that branch of their affairs, than 
of any other, Perhaps it is a universal truth 
that the loss of liberty at home is to be 
charged against danger real or pretended, 
from abroad.” (Letter to Jefferson, May 13, 
1789.) 

Under Article I, Section 8, Congress is em- 
powered to: “Provide for the Common De- 
fense,” “to declare war” and “raise and sup- 
port armies.” 

The President's powers as Commander-in- 
Chief, outlined in Article 2, Section 2 are to 
be Commander over those armies raised by 
Congress and sent into wars which are de- 
clared by Congress. 

As Alexander Hamilton said, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s power: “amounted to 
nothing more than the Supreme Command 
and direction of the military force, as the 
first General and Admiral .. .” 

The power and authority for determining 
the purposes for which he exercises this 
control over the troops clearly rests with the 
Congress, the representatives of the people. 

There is one final consideration that must 
weigh heavily on all Members of Congress and 
should, I believe, compel us to adopt the le- 
gislative initiatives outlined in this bill. That 
is the ability of this Government to main- 
tain the faith of those whom it governs. 

We would all agree, I believe, that this 
war, like no other event in our recent past, 
has undermined the belief of Americans in 
the viability of their political system. 

Confidence and trust in the process of 
representative government, and in the Office 
of the Presidency, are all suffering as the 
casualties of this war. 

As I talk with constituents and people 
throughout the country, I am constantly 
asked what basis there is for continued faith 
in our system. 

People say to me “Three quarters of our 
people want the war over by the end of this 
year. But, the President doesn’t listen and 
Congress does not act.” 

Particularly in the past year, since the 
operations into Cambodia and its aftermath, 
the disillusionment of people from all walks 
of life has grown. And, I fear for a country 
whose people are losing faith in the words of 
its leaders and the dreams of its founders. 

It is hard to know what this will all mean 
for the destiny of our nation. But of this we 
can be certain—our Republic's most severe 
challenge is to restore its integrity in the 
eyes of the American people. 

That will take much effort. But, it can 
begin if Congress takes the initiative in end- 
ing this war. 

People want to believe in America's ideals. 
They want to have faith in our system. They 
want to have hope in our Government's 
ability to govern and lead. Let us not disap- 
point them. Let us preserve their dreams and 
renew our own. 


S. 376 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Vietnam Disengage- 
ment Act of 1971. 

Sec. 2, Congress finds and declares that 
under the Constitution of the United States 
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the President and the Congress share respon- 
sibility for establishing, defining the author- 
ity for and concluding foreign military com- 
mitments; that the repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution raises new uncertainties 
about the source of authority for American 
involvement in Vietnam; that both the 
domestic and foreign policy interests of the 
United States require an expeditious end to 
the war in Vietnam; that the conflict can 
best be resolved through a political settle- 
ment among the parties concerned; that in 
light of all considerations, the solution 
which offers the greatest safety, the highest 
measure of honor, the best likelihood for the 
return of United States prisoners and the 
most meaningful opportunity for a political 
settlement would be the establishment of a 
date certain for the orderly withdrawal of all 
United States armed forces from Vietnam. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 1 of part III of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 620. (a) In accordance with public 
statements of policy by the President, no 
funds authorized to be appropriated under 
this or any other Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended to maintain a troop level of more 
than two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
armed forces of the United States in Vietnam 
after May 1, 1971. 

(b) After May 1, 1971, funds authorized or 
appropriated under this or any other Act 
may be expended in connection with activi- 
ties of American armed forces in and over 
Vietnam only to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

(1) To bring about the orderly termina- 
tion of military operations there and the safe 
and systematic withdrawal of remaining 
American armed forces by December 31, 1971; 

(2) To insure the release of prisoners of 
war; 

(3) To arrange asylum or other means to 
assure the safety of South Vietnamese who 
might be physically endangered by with- 
drawal of American forces; and 

(4) To provide assistance to the Republic 
of Vietnam consistent with the foregoing 
objectives.” 


THE “UTAH STARS” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to take just a moment and bring to 
the attention of my sports-minded col- 
leagues the recent triumphs of the Utah 
Stars. On May 18, 1971, the Utah Stars 
defeated the Kentucky Colonels for the 
championship of the American Basket- 
ball Association. 

The season-long triumphs of the Stars 
have been a continuing tribute to the 
tremendous athletic abilities of these 
young men and the loyalty of the fans 
in Utah. The Stars are the first major 
league basketball team in Utah, and they 
have been treated like members of the 
family since their arrival. In fact, they 
were received so well in Utah that the 
franchise set an all-time attendance rec- 
ord for a first-year team in professional 
basketball. 

I would like to add my congratulations 
to those of thousands of other Utahans 
that are being sent to Coach Bill Shar- 
man—the Stars, Bill Daniels, owner of 
the Stars, and Vince Boryla, general 
manager—for their outstanding vistory. 
At this point, all I can add is to second 
the enthusiastic response of one of my 
secretaries when she learned of the Stars’ 
victory: “Right On, Stars, Right On.” 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial from the 
Deseret News praising the efforts of both 
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Utah and the Stars be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be reprinted in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Deseret News, May 19, 1971] 

Tue STARS Have COME 

Utah Stars: American Basketball Associa- 
tion Champions: 

A fitting climax to a success story which 
could only be colored red, white and blue. 

What began as an unlikely partnership be- 
tween a so-called “poor” professional sports 
state and a struggling basketball club has 
blossomed into a genuine love affair. 

Critics generally scoffed when Bill Daniels 
and Vince Boryla left Los Angeles, where the 
fans had been staying home en masse, to set 
up shop in Utah. Few thought the Utahans, 
who had virtually ignored baseball, could or 
would support both the Stars and the popular 
Golden Eagles. 

However, the Stars found the formula to 
success based on good public relations and, 
most of all, a good product. 

While the song “Here Come the Stars” was 
catching everyone‘s ears, the likes of Zelmo 
Beaty and Bill Sharman were catching the 
imagination of Utah’s knowledgeable basket- 
ball fans. The team’s deportment was pro- 
fessional caliber on and off the court. 

Utahans showed their appreciation by es- 
tablishing a new all-time attendance record 
for a first-year team in professional basket- 
ball. 

Now that the Stars have become the first 
major league team in any sport to win a pro- 
fessional championship in its first year in a 
city, what will they do for an encore? With 
the same kind of fan support next year, they 
could become the only ABA team ever to win 
two consecutive league titles—despite the 
formidable teams some ABA rivals are put- 
ting together. 

After that? Bring on Lew Alcindor and the 
Bucks! 


PROJECT ON CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Project 
on Corporate Responsibility, also known 
as Campaign GM, is continuing its 
struggle for a consumer voice in the cor- 
porate structure of America. Much of 
what the project has to say is relevant 
to the way in which our country is run, 
and to some degree may account for the 
dissatisfaction and disappointment that 
young people feel. I recently read that 
outstanding law graduates are searching 
hard for public service work rather than 
lucrative positions with the corporate 
law firms which control much of Amer- 
yor business and influence our everyday 

e. 

Basically, the project is an attempt to 
explore neww ays of making American 
corporations more responsive to society’s 
needs, 

Currently, large corporations are vir- 
tually private governments whose deci- 
sions affect millions of people through 
product safety, employment discrimina- 
tion, pollution emission, and fiscal status. 
Yet these decisions are made by a rela- 
tively few individuals, far removed from 
the public, a group of self-chosen men. 
The project seeks to subject corporate 
decisions to public scrutiny and to make 
accountability to the public a basic part 
of the corporate decision process, through 
use of existing channels such as law- 
suits, shareholder resolutions, proxy con- 
tests, and annual meetings. 
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I commend the Project on Corporate 
Responsibility for its forethought, its 
integrity, and for the important public 
attention it is focusing on this basic 
part of American life, the corporate deci- 
sionmaking process. I urge you to re- 
view the methods of the project and its 
message. I am sure you will agree that it 
upholds the highest principles of democ- 
racy in action. 

As I have previously indicated in my 
remarks introducing S, 1753, the National 
Institute of Advertising, Marketing, and 
Society Act, we have often sought to 
regulate marketing practices through 
regulation, but we have never thought of 
developing a systematic accounting of 
the social costs of operating various in- 
dustries. We are beset with profound and 
unsettling questions concerning this 
critical force in American life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks, addi- 
tional materials concerning the Project 
on Corporate Responsibility appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE PROPOSALS 


PROPOSAL I: EXPLANATION OF PROPOSAL ON 
SHAREHOLDER DEMOCRACY 


This proposal would, for the first time, give 
General Motors’ shareholders a real choice in 
the selection of their company’s directors. 
Under the present system, General Motors 
sends out a proxy statement listing only 
management’s nominees for director and 
asking each shareholder to vote by proxy for 
them. Theoretically,. others may send out 
proxies asking shareholders to vote for their 
nominees, but the cost.of doing this effec- 
tively in a company the size of GM makes it 
a virtual impossibility. And although any 
shareholder may make nominations at the 
annual meeting, this is an empty gesture 
because only a handful of GM's 1.3 million 
shareholders can attend the meeting and 
practically all the voting for director is done 
on GM's proxy prior to the meeting. In effect, 
the only nominees that shareholders ever 
have an opportunity to consider are those 
listed on GM’s proxy. It is like a Russian 
election; there is only one slate of candi- 
dates—management’s—and the only choice 
shareholders have is to vote for or against it. 

This proposal would transform the selec- 
tion of GM’s directors into a real election 
by requiring GM to lst on its proxy both 
management’s nominees and candidates 
nominated by non-management sharehold- 
ers. GM’s proxy would thus become a real 
ballot, offering all shareholders the chance 
to make nominations and then choose among 
opposing candidates. Non-management can- 
didates would be nominated by shareholder 
petitions. All candidates would be entitled to 
have supporting statements printed in the 
proxy statement. Only returned ballots indi- 
cating specific choices for director would 
count in the final vote. 


PROPOSAL IT: EXPLANATION OF PROPOSAL ON CON- 
STITUENT DEMOCRACY 

A giant corporation like General Motors has 
many constituencies, many groups who are 
deeply affected by its decisions. These groups 
must be given a more meaningful role in 
the corporation’s decision-making process. 
This proposal would be a first step in that 
direction. It would permit three of General 
Motors’ most important constituencies to 
participate in the selection of three of the 
company’s directors. The constituencies are 
all GM employees, GM dealers, and GM con- 
sumers (that is, all new GM car, bus, and 
truck owners whose ownership is on record 
with the corporation). 
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Each constituency would hold a special 
election in which it would choose, subject to 
shareholder ratification, one director. The 
election would work this way: candidates 
would be nominated, by petition, by members 
of the constituency. The nominees would be 
listed in a ballot that GM would distribute 
for voting to the constituency members. The 
winners of the three constituent elections 
would then be placed on GM’s proxy and the 
shareholders would be asked to approve or 
reject them. 


PROPOSAL II: EXPLANATION OF PROPOSAL FOR 
DISCLOSURES ON MINORITY-HIRING, AIR-POL- 
LUTION AND AUTO-SAFETY POLICIES 


This proposal would require General Motors 
to publish in its annual report hard statistics 
in three areas of immense concern to share- 
holders and the public: air-pollution control, 
automobile safety, and minority hiring. The 
principal disclosures would be: 

The amounts of money and numbers of 
employees General Motors assigns to pro- 
grams in each of these three areas. 

The details of all GM vehicle-recall cam- 
paigns resulting from safety or pollution- 
control defects. 

Descriptions of any new safety or pollu- 
tion-control techniques that GM has devel- 
oped and proposed to the government for 
adoption as federal standards. The govern- 
ment has asked GM for such proposals; the 
shareholders are entitled to know whether 
the corporation is meeting this challenge. 

Figures showing the proportion of minor- 
ity-group employees in each of the nine job 
categories, ranging from professionals to un- 
skilled laborers. These figures are compiled 
for the EEO-1 Report that GM must file with 
the federal government, but GM has refused 
to make them public. 

General Motors would be permitted to omit 
specific items of information if disclosure 
would put the company at a competitive dis- 
advantage. However, General Motors would 
be required to specify in the annual report 
which items it was omitting and the reasons 
for each omission. 


CAMPAIGN GM, ROUND II, Proxy STATEMENT, 
Nov. 19, 1970 


PROXY STATEMENT 


This proxy statement is furnished in 
connection with the solicitation of proxies 
by the Campaign to Make General Motors 
Responsible (“Campaign GM”) for use at the 
annual meeting of shareholders of General 
Motors Corporation (the “Corporation”) to 
be held on May 21, 1971, at Cobo Hall, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Campaign GM is a committee of the Project 
on Corporate Responsibility, Inc. (“Project”) 
a non-profit corporation organized under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. The Direc- 
tors of the Project are Philip C. Sorensen 
(chairman), Geoffrey Cowan, Marian Wright 
Edelman, John C. Esposito, Susan W. Gross, 
Harry Huge, Philip W. Moore, Joseph N. 
Onek and Donald E. Schwartz. 

Campaign GM solicited proxies for the last 
GM shareholder meeting on behalf of (1) a 
proposal to enlarge the Board of Directors 
for the purpose of adding public representa- 
tives to the Board, and (2) a proposal to 
create a special shareholder committee on 
corporate responsibility to submit a report 
to the shareholders. Among the areas the 
committee would have reported on were the 
role of the Corporation in modern society 
and the manner in which the Corporation 
had discharged its responsibilities with re- 
spect to pollution, safety, customer warran- 
ties, employee safety and minority oppor- 
tunities. These proposals were presented at 
the 1970 annual meeting and were defeated 
by substantial margins. 

This proxy statement solicits support for 
proposals that are expected to be presented 
at the annual meeting. These proposals have 
been submitted to the management of the 
Corporation by the Project, which owns 12 
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shares of the Corporation's stock, with the 
request that they be included in the proxy 
statement furnished by the Corporation to 
each shareholder. The Project has been 
advised by its counsel, Professor Donald E. 
Schwartz, that in his opinion management 
will be required to include these proposals 
in the proxy statement pursuant to the proxy 
rules under the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. If such proposals are so included each 
shareholder may vote for these proposals on 
the Corporation’s proxy, which will be sent 
to shareholders sometime in late March or 
early April, 1971. No separate form of proxy 
is furnished by Campaign GM at this time. 


PURPOSES OF SOLICITATION 


Campaign GM believes that only those 
companies that conduct their business in 
a manner more responsive to public needs 
will be able to profitably survive. This is be- 
cause of increasing public concern, mounting 
into public demand, that corporations pro- 
duce safer, healthier, and more durable prod- 
ucts, at reasonable prices, and that corpora- 
tions take account of the large social impact 
of their decisions even if it would result in 
a reduction of profits. While General Motors 
has not ignored these concerns, Campaign 
GM believes its efforts have been inadequate. 
Moreover, Campaign GM is convinced that 
these efforts will remain inadequate unless 
the decision-making structure within the 
Corporation is significantly changed; the 
present Board of Directors suffers from too 
narrow a viewpoint. The decision-making 
process of the Corporation must be opened 
up to new people and new ideas, if the Cor- 
poration is to meet its broader public 
responsibilities. 

As more fully described in this proxy state- 
ment, the Project’s proposals, if adopted, 
would produce a significantly different deci- 
sion-making structure within the Corpora- 
tion by broadening the base of decision- 
makers and by increasing the obligation of 
disclosure. 

Number One reflects Campaign 
GM’s belief that the adverse social conse- 
quences of corporate conduct should no long- 
er be given legitimacy under the false rubic 
of shareholder democracy. Proposal Number 
Two is rooted In Campaign GM’s conviction 
that democracy in barge corporations must 
embrace persons substantially affected by 
corporation action as well as shareholders. 
And Proposal Number Three reflects the be- 
lief that shareholders must be furnished 
with all appropriate information necessary 
to make meaningful decisions. To be adopted, 
the proposals require a favorable vote by a 
majority of those voting at the meeting. 
The costs involved, if these proposals are 
adopted, would consist of adding printing 
and mailing, administrative and clerical 
expenses. 

Corporate directors, of course, are required 
to observe the legal standards applicable to 
the discharge of their duty. But that duty 
does not justify inadequate attention to the 
public impact of corporate conduct. Indeed, 
many state and federal laws make it clear 
that corporate conduct must take account 
of the public interest in such areas as public 
health, employment practices, fair trade and 
business practices, financial reporting, cor- 
porate activities, criminal conduct, auto 
safety, warranties and contractual Habili- 
ties, and others. 


PROPOSAL NO, 1: PROPOSAL ON SHAREHOLDER 
DEMOCRACY 


Proxies are solicited in support of an 
amendment to the by-laws that will provide 
a process for shareholder nomination and 
election of Directors. The text of the pro- 
posal is set forth in the Appendix, 

Under the current practices, the only 
candidates listed on the Corporation’s proxy 
statement, which is furnished to all share- 
holders, are those intended to be nominated 
by management at the annual meeting. 
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Shareholders may make nominations only at 
the annual meeting, after virtually all of 
the votes for Director have been cast on the 
Corporation's proxy. This proposal would 
permit candidates nominated by shareholders 
to be listed together with management's 
nominees on the Corporation’s proxy, thus 
permitting all shareholders to consider candi- 
dates in addition to those proposed by man- 
agement. Shareholders would still be per- 
mitted to nominate candidates at the annual 
meeting. 

Campaign GM believes that the present 
method of nominating and electing Direc- 
tors belies the claims made for shareholder 
democracy. The shareholders do not effec- 
tively participate in the nomination process 
and they confer their power of attorney to 
vote with respect to candidates when the 
only prospective nominees of whom they have 
knowledge are the persons whom the Board 
of Directors intends to nominate at the 
meeting. In effect, the shareholders yote be- 
fore the candidates are nominated. Moreover, 
there is no choice presented in the proxy 
Statement, and it is the proxy statement 
that is the only method whereby share- 
holders can actually vote, since it is 
physically impossible for anything other than 
the smaliest fraction of shareholders to be 
present at the annual meeting. Finally, while 
Shareholders can nominate candidates and 
solicit support on their own proxy, the cost 
would be prohibitive, thus effectively deny- 
ing shareholders meaningful access to the 
democratic process. 

The need for broadening the nomination 
process is plainly demonstrated by past Gen- 
eral Motors practices. In 1969, two Board 
vacancies were filled, and Chairman James 
Roche expained the process at the 1970 share- 
holder meeting as follows: 

SHAREHOLDER. “When Mr, Bechtel and Mr. 
Sivage were nominated by the Board this 
year, what other people were you considering 
for nomination? I think the shareholders are 
entitled to know that.” 

Chairman Rocue. “We considered no 
others.” 

SHAREHOLDER. “Who suggested those two 
men?” 

Chairman RocHe. “By common consent of 
the Board.” 

SHAREHOLDER, “Who first brought it up to 
the Board?” 

Chairman Roche. “I do not remember.” 

SHAREHOLDER. “Do you think that we are 
entitled to know that?” 

Chairman RocHe. “You are entitled to 
nominate anybody that you want, as has 
been done here this afternoon.” 

SHAREHOLDER. “Are we entitled to know 
how you decide which man to nominate?” 

Chairman Rocue. “Different members of 
the Board get together and agree on the 
proposed candidates submitted to the en- 
tire Board for their approval.” 

SHAREHOLDER. “In ‘those conversations, 
what other people were you considering?” 

Chairman RocHe. “We did not consider any 
other people to become Directors.” 

The proposal would also change the meth- 
od of voting: it would not allow proxies so- 
licited by management to confer discretion- 
ary authority to vote with respect to any 
candidates for Director, which is presently 
permitted, under some circumstances, under 
the proxy rules of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. Voting for Directors, in person 
or by such proxies, would be required to be 
on an individual basis. The purpose of this 
change in the method of voting is to require 
an individual choice to be made for Directors 
and to require, in effect, that Directors in- 
dividually seek election to office. Proxies so- 
licited by persons other than management 
may confer discretionary authority to vote 
for directors, to the extent permitted by law, 
since it is not considered feasible or desir- 
able to regulate solicitations except those 
which utilize the facilities and funds of the 
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Corporation. Moreover, such solicitations are 
rare in this company. 

It is possible that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s proxy rules might be 
interpreted to apply to the process of nomi- 
nating candidates by petition. In some in- 
stances, this could mean complying with 
the filing and other provisions of proxy reg- 
ulations in order to nominate a candidate. 
However, since the nomination of a candi- 
date is only a prelude to an election, which is 
subject to proxy rules, and since it does not 
directly involve the solicitation of a vote, 
the proxy rules might be interpreted as in- 
applicable to the petition process, 

In the event a candidate nominated by pe- 
tition dies before the meeting, or changes his 
mind about running, votes on his behalf will 
not be counted and the agent to whom au- 
thority has been conferred will not be au- 
thorized to substitute another choice. 

Vacancies on the Board, including those 
with respect to Directors nominated by peti- 
tion, may be filled in accordance with the 
by-laws, which at present permit the remain- 
ing Directors to fill vacancies. It should be 
noted that some shareholders may be eligible 
to sign a petition and yet not be eligible to 
vote by reason of the company’s record date 
provisions in the by-laws. A shareholder, for 
example, may sign a petition before March 
15, but sell his shares before the record date 
set by the Board of Directors, and thus not 
be entitled to vote. 

The proposed by-law also States that the 
by-laws may contain other methods for the 
nomination of Directors. This is to make 
clear that the proposal that appears here as 
Proposal Number Two, whereby some Direc- 
tors would be nominated by constituent 
groups, would be consistent with this by- 


PROPOSAL NO. 2: PROPOSAL ON CONSTITUENT 


DEMOCRACY 

Proxies are solicited in su ort of 
amendment to the Goaan DY-isWS 
that would allow for constituent participa- 
tion in the selection of Directors. The text 
is set forth in the Appendix. This by-law 
amendment is independent from, though 
complementary to, Proposal Number One on 
Shareholder Democracy and should be given 
separate consideration by shareholders. 
Shareholders may want to vote for one with- 
out voting for the other. 

The proposal on Constituent 
would provide that regardless of TE kia ot 
the Board of Directors, three of the Directors 
would be nominated by constituent groups 
of employees (including non-union em- 
ployees), consumers, and dealers. One Direc- 
tor would be nominated by each constitu- 
ency. It is contemplated that this number 
would be a small minority on the Board of 
Directors. Thus if there were 23 Directors, 
this proposal would mean that 20 would be 
persons who had been nominated either by 
the Directors or the shareholders while three 
would be nominated by constituencies. 

Campaign GM believes that persons who. 
are substantially affected by General Motors’ 
decisions must have a greater role in shap- 
ing those decisions. 

The purpose of this resolution is to move 
in that direction by providing a way to per- 
mit General Motors employees, General Mo- 
tors dealers and General Motors consumers to 
select representatives on the Board of Direc- 
tors. The particular constituencies repre- 
sented are by no means the only constitu- 
encies that have an interest in the conduct 
of the Corporation or that are deeply af- 
fected by it. These groups were chosen be- 
cause of their importance and because they 
consist of persons whom the Corporation's 
records can identify, 

These constituent Directors would, in 
Campaign GM's opinion, add viewpoints dif- 
ferent from other Directors since they would 
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be chosen initially by persons who have dif- 
ferent expectations for the Corporation; they 
would add a new dimension to the Board’s 
thinking. As a minority they could not com- 
pel corporate decisions, but they presumably 
would improve the quality of those decisions 
by forcing them to be made in the light of 
an additional viewpoint. For example, Gen- 
eral Motors, along with other automotive 
manufacturers, equips its cars with bumpers 
that cannot withstand a 2.8 miles per hour 
collision without losing their shape and re- 
quiring repair, thus increasing the cost of re- 
pairs and insurance to the consumers. In- 
deed, at least one major auto insurance com- 
pany, Allstate has advertised an offer to re- 
duce the cost of collision insurance by 20% 
if auto manufacturers can certify that their 
bumpers can withstand a 5 miles per hour 
collision, Despite the availability of proto- 
types that could meet the 5 miles per hour 
impact, no manufacturer is able to provide 
such a certificate. While General Motors has 
said that it is working on shock-absorbing 
bumpers that will be effective in 5 miles per 
hour crashes, it is reported that such bump- 
ers will not be ready until 1973. Campaign 
GM believes that a more broadly representa- 
tive Board would make the Corporation more 
responsive to these and other consumer 
needs. 

All Directors, including those who would 
be elected pursuant to this proposal, owe a 
duty of loyalty to the Corporation and its 
shareholders. As Directors they could inspect 
the Corporation's records and obtain infor- 
mation, However, the fiduciary duty com- 
pels all Directors to act in the best interests 
of the Corporation and shareholders and not 
use the information obtained contrary to 
those interests. Campaign GM believes that 
the best interests of the Corporation, in the 
long run, are served by having due regard 
for those constituencies affected by the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation's best interests 
are not met by seeking the largest possible 
short term profit if consumers, employees, or 
the general public are adversely affected and 
develop an antipathy to the Corporation, or 
to corporations generally. Campaign GM 
considers it improbable that the Directors 
chosen to broaden the Board's viewpoint 
would overlook their duty to the Corpora- 
tion and favor the interest of a particular 
group. The Board is a policy-making body 
and does not directly engage in negotiations 
with employees and dealers and consequently 
the opportunity to favor a special group 
would rarely arise. 

Some members of the constituent groups 
such as union employees or some dealers 
may have contractual or other legal restric- 
tions that might prevent them from serving 
on General Motors' Board. However, con- 
stituent groups are under no obligation to 
nominate members of their own groups, and 
Campaign GM knows of no restrictions that 
would prevent an employee or a dealer from 
being a Board member. The Board has always 
included employees among its members. 

Any vacancy in a constituent seat could 
be filled only pursuant to the same process 
by which the constituent Director was 
elected. The term of office of Directors lasts 
until their successors are chosen and the 
election of a new Board would conclude the 
old term of all Directors. Even if the share- 
holders failed to elect any constituency Di- 
rectors for a new term, that would not ex- 
tend the term of any constituency Directors 
who were previously elected, as the election 
of a new Board, it is believed, would con- 
stitute the selection of successors to all the 
old Directors. In the event a candidate 
nominated by petition dies before the meet- 
ing, or changes his mind about running, 
yotes on his behalf will not be counted and 
the agent to whom authority has been con- 
ferred will not be authorized to substitute 
another choice. 
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PROPOSAL NO. 3: PROPOSAL FOR DISCLOSURE ON 
MINORITY-HIRING, AIR-POLLUTION AND AUTO- 
SAFETY POLICIES 


Proxies are solicited in support of a pro- 
posal to require the Corporation to disclose 
in its annual report data in three areas of 
immense concern to shareholders and the 
public: air-pollution control, auto-safety, 
and minority-hiring and franchising prac- 
tices. The text is set forth in the Appendix. 

The purpose of this proposal is to provide 
information that is currently not available 
to shareholders in order that they may ac- 
curately evaluate the performance of man- 
agement in meeting public responsibilities 
in these areas. 

The proposal allows the Board of Directors 
to omit any data upon a reasonable deter- 
mination that disclosure of the information 
could place the Corporation at a competitive 
disadvantage. In such event the annual re- 
port would have to disclose which items of 
information had been omitted and the rea- 
sons therefor. 

While management often publicizes its 
general progress in these areas, it has not 
made a complete disclosure of the specific 
programs, money and resources directed to- 
wards these areas to its shareholders. Gen- 
eral Motors proudly announced in its 1970 
Annual Report to shareholders that minori- 
ties make up 15.3 per cent of its work force, 
but it has not made public figures showing 
percentages of minority-group members in 
specific job categories, such as management 
positions. Unless these figures are disclosed, 
stockholders cannot judge whether a dispro- 
portionate number of General Motors mi- 
nority employees are in the job categories 
lowest on the Corporation's economic ladder. 
The Employer Information Report (EEO-1) 
referred to in the proposal requires the 
Corporation to disclose figures indicating 
such distribution of minority employees. The 
Corporation must file this report annually 
with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission but has the option of releas- 
ing the report or keeping it secret. General 
Motors has never publicly released it and at 
least one group—The Council on Economic 
Priorities—specifically asked General Motors 
for permission to inspect the report, only 
to be turned down. 

For the last several years, General Motors 
management has been boasting of its efforts 
to develop a non-polluting automobile. And 
yet, during the Senate debate on the Clean 
Air Bill in August, 1970, management said 
it could not possibly meet the bill’s proposed 
1975 emission standard deadline and might 
not be able to meet the extended deadline 
of 1976. Subsequent to that debate, the bill 
was enacted by Congress. 

Without specific factual disclosures, share- 
holders cannot possibly make evaluations of 
General Motors’ progress in these areas. Man- 
agement’s claims and disclaimers can be 
assessed only against the background of the 
facts and figures that would be disclosed 
under the requirements of this proposal. 

The purpose of the annual report is to 
inform shareholders of all information rele- 
vant to the Corporation’s business that the 
shareholder needs in order to evaluate man- 
agement’s performance in the overall con- 
duct of its business. In Campaign GM's opin- 
ion, the scope of the present annual report 
is inadequate for that purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Campaign GM will not make a dissemina- 
tion of its proxy statement to all of the share- 
holders of the Corporation since it does not 
have sufficient funds to do so. Campaign 
GM intends to communicate with all share- 
holders by submitting its proposals to man- 
agement for inclusion in the proxy state- 
ment along with short statements in sup- 
port. It does intend to communicate with in- 
stitutions or holders of the Corporation’s 
stock in advance of any solicitation of proxies 
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through the Corporation’s proxy statement, 
and for those purposes it will deliver its 
proxy statement. 

Shareholders may attend the meeting and 
vote their shares in person. Any person giv- 
ing a proxy may revoke it any time prior to 
its exercise by giving notice of revocation to 
the Secretary of the Corporation or by exe- 
cuting and returning a leter dated proxy. 
Each share is entitled to one vote. 

Information as to the number of shares 
entitied to vote and the record date for 
shareholders is not known to Campaign GM 
and will be found in management's proxy 
statement. 

The cost of the solicitation will be borne 
by Campaign GM, and the Project on Cor- 
porate Responsibility which expects to obtain 
the necessary funds from contributions by 
shareholders and other persons interested in 
the questions presented. Campaign GM in- 
tends to contact various institutions that 
own stock in General Motors. Campaign GM 
will seek the support of citizens and share- 
holders to assist in its efforts. There are no 
contracts with any solicitors or soliciting 
organizations. 


APPENDIX, TEXTS OF THE PROPOSALS, PROPOSAL 
NO. 1 


Proposal on shareholder democracy 


Be it resolved: that a new by-law under 
the title “Board of Directors” be adopted as 
follows: 

A, Nomination 


1. Directors shall be elected from among 
those candidates nominated for the Board in 
accordance with these by-laws. 

2. Nomination for members of the Board 
may be made by the Board of Directors of 
any shareholder, either by notice to the Sec- 
retary of the Corporation no later than 
March 1, or at the annual meeting. These 
by-laws may contain provisions for other 
methods of nominating candidates for the 
Board. All candidates nominated by notice 
to the Secretary shall be included in the 
Corporation's proxy statement as set forth 
in paragraph B below. 

B. Inclusion in proxy statement 


1. All candidates entitled to be included in 
the proxy statement and proxy furnished by 
the Corporation to the shareholders shall 
appear in one list in alphabetical order in 
both such documents. 

2. Nomination by management: All candi- 
dates, not in excess of the number of Di- 
rectors to be elected, and subject to any other 
provisions in these by-laws, nominated by 
the Board of Directors, or by the Directors or 
Officers of the Corporation, directly or in- 
directly, shall be listed on the proxy state- 
ment and on the proxy. 

3. Nomination by shareholders: Candi- 
dates nominated by a petition signed whether 
by (1) 100 shareholders of record or bene- 
ficial owners as of the date of such petition, 
or by (2) the holders of record, or the 
beneficial owners, as of the date of such a 
petition, of 1,500 shares of the Corporation’s 
stock entitled to vote at the meeting shall 
be listed on the proxy statement and on the 
proxy, subject to the limitations set forth 
in this paragraph. No petition may propose 
the candidacy of more than three persons, 
and no person may sign more than one such 
petition with respect to any election. Upon 
receipt of the nominating petition, the Sec- 
retary of the Corporation shall seek to ob- 
tain from each such nominee a document 
indicating his consent to be a candidate and 
the information required under law to be 
included in a proxy statement. If the nomi- 
nee fails to furnish such consent or infor- 
mation within 14 days after receipt of the 
Secretary's request, he shall not be listed in 
the proxy statement. In the discretion of 
the candidate, a 100 word statement in 
support of such candidacy shall be included 
in the proxy statement with respect to each 
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candidate whose name is included. If the 
number of persons nominated by petition 
exceeds 30, the Secretary, having due regard 
for the purpose of this by-law and for the 
number of individual shareholders or num- 
ber of shares represented in each petition, 
may limit the number of such candidates 
whose names are included in the Corpora- 
tion’s proxy statement to 30, by any reason- 
able method, such as timeliness, mutual con- 
sent of nominators or candidates, lot, or other 
such reasonable method. No Officer or Di- 
rector of the Coropration may sign a peti- 
tion or participate in the circulation of 
any petition. 
O. Election 

1. Shareholders shall vote for candidates 
individually, whether they vote in person or 
by proxy. No proxy furnished or solicited by 
management may confer discretionary au- 
thority in any agent to vote with respect 
to candidates. Votes, whether cast in person 
or by proxy, shall be counted only with re- 
spect to those candidates specifically indi- 
cated by the shareholder. 

PROPOSED NO. 2: PROPOSAL ON CONSTITUENT 

DEMOCRACY 


Be it resolved: that a new by-law be 
adopted to permit employees, consumers, and 
dealers, to participate in the nomination and 
election of Directors as follows: 

A. Constituency Participation 

1. Regardless of the number of Directors 
authorized by these by-laws, three of such 
Directors shall be nominated and elected as 
set forth in this Article. 

2. The nomination of a candidate for elec- 
tion to the Board shall be made exclusively 
by members of each of the following GM 
constituencies: (a) GM employees; (b) GM 
dealers; and (c) GM consumers. 

3. As used herein, the following definitions 
shall apply: 

a. “Constituency” means members of the 
following groups defined below. 

b. “GM employees” means all individuals 
appearing on the Corporation’s records, or 
those of its majority owned subsidiaries, as 
wage or salaried employees, as of December 
31, who have been employed for any three 
months period during the preceding year. 

c. “GM dealers” means all persons who 
hold a franchise for the sale of any auto- 
mobile, truck, or bus manufactured by the 
Corporation. 

d. “GM consumers” means all persons 
who are firsthand owners of any automobile, 
truck, or bus manufactured by the Corpora- 
tion, whose ownership is recorded by the 
Corporation. 

e. “Persons” means individuals, corpora- 
tions, partnerships or other forms of joint 
ownership, 

B. Nomination 

1. Nominations shall be made by petition 
submitted to the Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion no later than January 15. A petition 
nominating a candidate of GM employees or 
GM consumers must be signed by at least 
100 persons who are members of such con- 
stituency; a petition nominating a candidate 
of GM dealers must be signed by 10 members 
of such constituency. The candidate need not 
be a member of any constituency. No person 
may sign more than one such petition for 
each election. Upon receipt of the nominat- 
ing petitions, the Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion shall obtain from each candidate his 
written consent to be a candidate and the 
information required under law to be in- 
cluded in a proxy statement and, in the dis- 
cretion of the candidate, a 100 word state- 
ment in support of his candidacy. If the 
nominee fails to furnish such consent or re- 
qired information within 14 days after the 
receipt of the Secretary’s request, he shall 
not be listed on the ballot. 

2. No later than February 15, the Corpo- 
ration shall commence to poll separately 
each constituency, in a manner reasonably 
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calculated to reach each member of the con- 
stituency, by means of a ballot containing 
the names of the candidates nominated by 
the constituency who have furnished their 
consent to be candidates, together with any 
statement in support, if submitted. With re- 
spect to GM consumers, it shall be reasonable 
to distribute an appropriate number of bal- 
lots to each GM dealer with adequate public 
notice of the availability of such ballots. The 
ballot shall contain a list of the candidates 
in alphabetical order and shall include the 
same information about the candidate as is 
required or permitted by these by-laws with 
respect to candidates nominated by share- 
holders, and any other information neces- 
sary to determine the membership in the 
constituency group of the person casting the 
ballot. If the number of candidates for a 
constituency exceeds 20, the Secretary, hav- 
ing due regard for the purpose of this by- 
law and for the number of individuals who 
have signed each petition, may limit the 
number of such candidates to 20 by any rea- 
sonable method, such as timeliness, mutual 
consent of the nominators or candidates, lot, 
or other such reasonable method. Each GM 
employee, GM dealer, and GM consumer shall 
be entitled to one vote. 

3. Ballots returned by March 15 shall be 
tabulated and the candidate for each con- 
stituency receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be considered nominated for elec- 
tion to the Board. The names of such can- 
didates, and the accompanying statements, 
shall be included in a separate section of 
the proxy statement and on the proxy fur- 
nished by the Corporation to the share- 
holders. 


C. Ratification by shareholders 


1. Shareholders shall ratify or reject each 
nominee by voting “Yes” or “No” with respect 
to each such candidate nominated pursuant 
to this Article. A candidate shall be elected 
if he receives a plurality of “Yes” votes, pro- 
vided that the number of such “Yes” votes 
is equal to a majority of a quorum of shares 
entitled to vote for election of Directors. If 
said candidate, or any of them, receives less 
than sufficient “Yes” votes to elect him to 
the Board, said seat on the Board of Direc- 
tors shall remain vacant until it is filled in 
the manner described in this Article. If a 
vacancy occurs, by reason of death, resigna- 
tion, or removal of a Director elected pur- 
suant to this by-law, said vacancy shall be 
filled only in the manner prescribed by this 
by-law. 

2. Shareholders may vote in person or by 
proxy with respect to the ratification of can- 
didates nominated pursuant to this Article. 
No proxy furnished or solicited by manage- 
ment may confer discretionary authority in 
any agent to vote with respect to ratification 
or rejection of candidates nominated pur- 
suant to this Article, but votes, whether cast 
in person or by proxy, shall be counted only 
with respect to such candidates for whom 
a specific vote is indicated. 

PROPOSAL NO. 3: PROPOSAL FOR DISCLOSURES 
ON MINORITY-HIRING, AIR-POLLUTION, AND 
AUTO-SAFETY POLICIES 
Be it resolved: that a new paragraph be 

added to by-law 64 to read as follows: 

The Corporation shall publish in its an- 
nual report each year: 

1. Reasonably detailed descriptions of spe- 
cific new techniques in automotive air-pollu- 
tion control and motor-vehicle safety, de- 
veloped by the Corporation, that have been 
proposed to the appropriate federal agency 
for adoption as federal motor vehicle emis- 
sion standards or federal motor vehicle safety 
standards during the previous fiscal year. 

2. The employment data contained in the 
Corporation’s most recent consolidated Em- 
ployer Information Report EEO-I on file with 
the federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. This data shows the propor- 
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tions of Blacks, Orientals, American Indians, 
Spanish-surnamed Americans, and Women 
employed by the Corporation in each of the 
following job categories: officials and man- 
agers; professionals; technicians; sales work- 
ers; office and clerical; skilled craftsmen; 
semi-skilled operatives; unskilled laborers; 
and service workers. 

3. A reasonably detailed accounting of the 
amounts of money the Corporation has spent 
during the previous fiscal year on programs 
specifically almed at: (a) developing mass 
producible low- or non-polluting motor vehi- 
cle engines; (b) developing mass producible 
vehicle safety devices or systems; and (c) 
training and recruiting minority-group 
members for employment by the Corpora- 
tion and increasing the number of minority- 
owned General Motors dealerships. 

4. The number of employees engaged in 
programs specifically aimed at (a) developing 
mass producible low- or non-polluting motor 
vehicle engines; (b) developing mass pro- 
ducible vehicle safety devices or systems; 
and (c) training and recruiting minority- 
group members for employment by the Cor- 
poration and increasing the number of mi- 
nority-owned General Motors dealerships. 

5. The details of vehicle recall campaigns 
announced by the Corporation during the 
previous fiscal year, including for each cam- 
paign, (a) the nature and cause of the de- 
fect. (b) the model and year of affected 
vehicles; (c) the number of deaths and in- 
juries alleged to have resulted from the de- 
fect, (d) the number of vehicles involved, 
(e) the date of notification to the appro- 
priate federal agency, (f) the date(s) of 
notification to owners, (g) the number of 
owners successfully notified, (h) the num- 
ber of vehicles inspected for defects, (i) the 
number found to need correction, (j) the 
number actually corrected, (k) the total 
cost of the campaign, (1) the cost, if any, 
of insurance premiums and the proportion 
of claims paid on any insurance against the 
cost of recall campaigns, and (m) the pro- 
portion of actual or anticipated costs of re- 
call campaigns which is included in the price 
of General Motors vehicles. 

6. Notwithstanding the foreign, specific 
items of information required by this by- 
law may be omitted from the annual re- 
port if (a) the Board of Directors makes a 
reasonable determination that the disclos- 
ure of such information would result in a 
competitive disadvantage to the Corporation 
and (b) the annual report recites the cate- 
gories of information which were omitted, 
and the reasons therefor. In determining 
whether the information should be disclosed, 
the Board should presume that disclosure is 
required unless clear and compelling reasons 
for secrecy are demonstrated. 


CAMPAIGN GM 


Who, when, where: The Campaign to Make 
General Motors Responsible is sponsored by 
the Project on Corporate Responsibility, a 
public interest center in Washington, D.C. 
The Project was founded in early 1970 by 
& group of young lawyers to explore new 
ways of making American corporations more 
responsive to society’s needs. 

Why: Giant corporations, epitomized by 
General Motors, are virtually private gov- 
ernments; their decisions fundamentally af- 
fect the lives of millions of people, in areas 
ranging from product safety to employment 
discrimination to environmental pollution. 
Yet those decisions are made, far removed 
from public view, by a narrow group of 
self-chosen men—isolated from the people 
their decisions affect and insulated from 
the public pressures that shape the deci- 
sions of society’s other important policy- 
makers. The Project, through Campaign GM 
and its other activities, seeks to subject cor- 
porate decisions to public scrutiny and to 
make corporate decision-makers directly ac- 
countable to the people affected by corpo- 
rate action. 
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How: The Project is attempting to effect 
far-reaching corporate reforms througao new 
uses of existing channels, such as lawsuits, 
shareholder resolutions, annual meetings, 
and proxy fights. The Project’s focus is on 
action projects in which pressures are ex- 
erted directly on corporations; such projects 
will complement and create a climate more 
favorable to legislated reforms. Campaign 
GM is on the Project’s first direct action 
effort. 

Round I: The first round of Campaign 
GM began in early 1970 when the Project 
bought 12 shares of GM stock and then pro- 
posed shareholder resolutions to be vcted 
on at GM’s 1970 annual meeting. However, 
most shareholders do not attend the meeting 
but vote instead via a proxy that GM sends 
out to each shareholder. The Project there- 
fore asked GM to include its resolutions in 
the proxy, so all shareholders would have a 
chance to consider them. GM refused, but 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
ruled that two of the resolutions had to be 
included: @ proposal to add three public 
interest directors to the GM Board, and a 
proposal to establish a Shareholder Com- 
mittee on Corporate Responsibility to re- 
view GM's public policies. 

The Project then campaigned for these 
proposals among GM shareholders, who for 
the first time began to consider the social 
as well as financial stake they have in cor- 
porate conduct. The campaign precipitated 
intensive debates within shareholding in- 
stitutions, leading many to reevaluate their 
investment criterla. And it attracted con- 
siderable public and shareholder support. 

Since the close of Round I, GM has (1) 
appointed to its Board Dr. Leon Sullivan, 
a black clergyman committed to making 
GM “more sensitive to human needs” and 
(2) established a permanent Public Policy 
Committee to inquire “into all phases of 
GM's operations that relate to matters of 
public policy.” These steps are clearly re- 
lated to Campaign GM and show that the 
pressures created by direct action projects 
can produce corporate change. 

Round II: But the drive for corporate re- 
sponsibility is a long-term proposition, re- 
quiring the persistent application of inten- 
sifying pressure. Thus, the Project launched 
a second round of Campaign GM in mid- 
November, 1970. It submitted three new pro- 
posals to GM for consideration at the 1971 
annual meeting that would profoundly 
change the way in which GM’s decision- 
makers are chosen. For where Round I fo- 
cused on the social impact of corporate deci- 
sions, Round II is focusing on who makes 
the decisions and how they are made. 

The first proposal would transform the 
now closed selection of directors into a real 
election simply by requiring GM to list on 
its proxy candidates nominated by share- 
holder petitions; only candidates nominated 
by management are listed there now. All 
shareholders would thus have the oppor- 
tunity to make meaningful nominations and 
to choose among opposing nominees. The 
second proposal would give three of GM’s 
most important constituencies—consumers, 
dealers, and employees—a voice in GM's de- 
cision-making process by permitting them 
to participate in the selection of three GM 
directors. The third proposal would require 
GM to publish in its annual report hard 
statistics on its progress on auto-pollution 
control, auto-safety, and minority hiring, 
thereby providing shareholders, constituents, 
and the public with the minimum informa- 
tion needed to effectively evaluate whether 
GM is meeting its public responsibilities. 

In campaigning for these proposals, the 
Project will concentrate on institutions, such 
as universities, foundations, union pension 
funds, banks, mutual funds, churches, and 
insurance companies (who together own over 
40% of GM's stock), urging them to make use 
of their power as major shareholders in GM 
to make GM more responsive to public needs. 
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The Project will also campaign among the 
constituents of these institutions—church 
members, university students, teachers and 
alumni, bank depositors, mutual fund in- 
vestors, insurance policy holders, union mem- 
bers—urging them to insist on their institu- 
tion’s support. A major goal of Round II is 
to crack the unspoken alliance between cor- 
porate management and institutional lead- 
ership that has for too long permitted man- 
agement the luxury of making decisions with- 
out challenge and policies without review. 

What you can do: Shareholders should 
write to Campaign GM for instructions on 
how to vote for the Round II proposals. Con- 
cerned Citizens should form campaign com- 
mittees or simply write letters of support tu 
institutions with which they are connected. 
Students should organize their campuses, 
hold referendums, and make sure that the 
university’s vote on Campaign GM is re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the entire university 
community. 


THE RECENT CRISIS IN PAKISTAN 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I, along 
with some of my colleagues, have at- 
tempted to call attention to the recent 
crisis in Pakistan. Today’s Wall Street 
Journal indicates that the State Depart- 
ment has responded with a supply of ran- 
cid biscuits, “to the delight of the Pakis- 
tanis.” However, the New York Times re- 
ports that efforts are underway to shore 
up the economy of Pakistan which has 
been virtually destroyed by their recent 
military misadventure. I hope that any 
such effort does not lend support to West 
Pakistan, and that our taxpayers are not 
forced to pick up the tab for the ruth- 
less suppression of East Pakistan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both these articles be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RANCID SURVIVAL BIscUITS MAKE A Bic HIT IN 
PAKISTAN 

The Office of Civil Defense spent $147 mil- 
lion in 1962 to stock fallout shelters with 
medical and sanitation kits, water drums and 
315 million pounds of food, including graham 
cracker-like “survival ration biscuits.” The 
agency specified that the food have a shelf 
life of five years (although the manufacturers 
said it would last twice as long). 

In some warmer climates, the water drums 
are starting to leak and the biscuits are 
turning rancid. This didn't stop the per- 
haps-unknowing State Department not too 
long ago from offering a supply of the biscuits 
to the Pakistani government as part of a dis- 
aster relief shipment. 

The Pakistanis discovered the biscuits were 
rancid—and were delighted. It seems a na- 
tional habit is dipping rancid yak butter in 
tea, and the biscuits were a perfect substi- 
tute, or so swears a high civil defense of- 
ficial. 


[From the New York Times, May 20,1971] 
UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN Satp To AGREE ON 
Am PROGRAM FOR PAKISTAN 
(By Benjamin Welles) 

WasHINGTON.—The United States and 


Britain are re to have agreed to head 
an international effort to shore up the pre- 
carious financial position of Pakistan. 

The United States’ decision was reported 
to have been made last month in discussions 
between Henry A. Kissinger, White House 
assistant for national security affairs, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John B. Connally and 
Robert S. McNamara, president of the World 
Bank. 
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Mr. McNamara is understood to have won 
& British pledge of cooperation during dis- 
cussions in London April 22 and 23 with 
Prime Minister Heath and the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 

As a result, the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will send survey 
teams to Pakistan next month as the first 
step in a four-stage program aimed at re- 
storing vitally needed international economic 
assistance, 

ASSURANCES SOUGHT 


The foreign aid, however, will be contin- 
gent on moves by Pakistan’s central Govern- 
ment to seek a political accommodation with 
the Bengalis in East Pakistan and to permit 
an international relief effort to assist desti- 
tute civilians there. 

Muzaffar M. Ahmad, senior economic ad- 
viser to the Pakistani Government, is under- 
stood to have given assurances that Pakistan 
would comply in talks here during the last 
ten days with President Nixon, Mr. Kissinger, 
Secretary of State William P, Rogers and 
Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State 
for near eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

Before leaving for Pakistan yesterday, Mr. 
Ahmad also conferred in New York with 
Secretary General U Thant of the United 
Nations. 

Qualified informants in the State Depart- 
ment said that delegates of the 1l-nation 
Aid to Pakistan Consortium would meet in 
Paris in mid-June to study a standby loan 
to Pakistan reported to range between $85- 
million and $125-million. 

Mr. Ahmad is known to have suggested 
during his discussions here that Pakistan 
urgently needs a standby loan of $100-mil- 
lion before July 1 and another of $300-mil- 
lion to $1-billion during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972. 


REPATRIATION SOUGHT 


On March 25 Pakistani troops were ordered 
to suppress a movement for political auton- 
omy backed by the predominantly Bengali 
population of East Pakistan. Since then Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, head of the Awami League 
and leader of the autonomy movement, has 
reportedly been arrested, and the economy 
of East Pakistan has been disrupted and an 
estimated 3 million refugees have crossed 
into neighboring India. 

The State Department said today that it 
had impressed on Pakistani officials here the 
need for early voluntary repatriation of these 
refugees to East Pakistan. It also said that it 
was supporting the appeal issued today by 
Secretary General Thant for international 
aid to the refugees. 

Charles W. Bray, 3d, the State Department 
spokesman, said that the United States for 
Refugees, Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan in 
Iran, to help feed the refugees in India. This 
sum, he said, had been taken from $5-million 
previously earmarked for refugee relief by 
United States voluntary agencies already 
working in India. 

Pakistan has now indicated to the United 
Nations and to United States officials that she 
intends to admit United Nations and other 
international relief experts next month. The 
United States had warned Pakistan that its 
protracted resistance to doing so had harmed 
her international reputation and delayed 
the resumption of foreign aid. 

All aid to Pakistan by the Aid to Pakistan 
Consortilum—including United States loans, 
food and military equipment—has been sus- 
pended since March 25. 


WARNING BY INDIA 

Besides insisting that a political accom- 
modation be sought with East Pakistanis, the 
United States has also quietly told Pakistant 
diplomats that, before substantive aid can 
be. resumed, the central Government must 
develop a realistic economic program cover- 
ing both West and Esst Pakistan, and must 
work to halt the flow of refugees into India. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India has 
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warned that the continuing influx is posing 
grave social, economic and political prob- 
lems, 

FOUR-STAGE PROGRAM 

After the talks with Mr. Ahmad, State 
Department officials made it clear that the 
United States would not resume economice or 
military aid to Pakistan until completion of 
the program. 

The first stage, they said, would involve the 
surveys to be made by teams from the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
next month. 

Secondly, they went on, Pakistan would be 
expected to prepare a “realistic” development 
plan covering both West and East Pakistan. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE MEANY 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE, SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, on 
Tuesday, May 18, the Subcommittee on 
International Trade received the testi- 
mony of Mr. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Meany’s statement touches on 
practically every aspect of the U.S. posi- 
tion in world trade and international in- 
vestment, and expresses his deep con- 
cern with the impact which our “open 
door” trade policy has had on the job 
security of American workers. 

I commend Mr. Meany’s remarks to 
the attention of the Senate, and, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
his statement be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY GEORGE MEANY, 

AFL-CIO 

Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. 
I am President of the AFL-CIO. 

The AFL-CIO welcomes these hearings be- 
cause world trade and international invest- 
ment are of direct importance to American 
workers, 

Specifically, the current deterioration of 
the United States’ position in world trade is 
having a major adverse impact on America’s 
steelworkers, machinists, electrical workers, 
on clothing, garment, textile and shoe work- 
ers, on glass and pottery workers, on ship- 
yard and maritime workers and many others. 
Almost no segment of America’s work force 
has escaped some adverse effect. The Ameri- 
can worker is today the major victim of the 
fall-off in exports or the flood of imports or 
both. 

The American workers have come to their 
unions for help. And their unions, in concert, 
seek redress and remedies to this very great 
threat. Tens of thousands of American work- 
ers are suffering loss of jobs, underemploy- 
ment, a lowered standard of living, and loss 
of thelr dignity and their role in our work- 
oriented society. These workers’ grievances 
are with the government of the United States 
because it is the government's foreign trade 
and investment policies that have been re- 
sponsible in most part for this situation. 

The AFL-CIO intends to pursue this issue 
and intends to fight for international trade 
and investment policies that will end these 
hardships. 

The AFL-CIO seeks a national policy of 
healthy expansion of international trade on 
a reciprocal basis. We seek a trade policy that 
enhances the well-being of the American 
people in place of one that enhances private 


PRESIDENT, 


This is not a problem of the unions alone. 
It is a problem of all Americans because the 
loss of our productive base and the loss of our 
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industrial employment will most certainly 
be followed by job losses in all segments of 
the economy. And with those losses will go 
much of the American standard of living. 

Since 1934, the trade union movement has 
provided consistent support to government 
policies for the expansion of world trade. We 
have based our support on the trade union 
goal of increasing employment and im- 
proving living standards both at home and 
abroad. We are not interested in trade for 
trade's sake alone. 

For many years, as world trade expanded, 
the majority of Americans and, for that 
matter, the majority of the people of the 
world benefited. But during the 1950's, 
changes in world economic conditions 
occurred and they accelerated in the 1960's. 
The benefits to Americans of expanded world 
trade decreased. The problems grew. And the 
American workers suffered. 

By the late 1960's, imports were taking 
over large and growing portions of U.S. 
domestic markets of manufactured goods and 
components. 

The U.S. has become a net importer of 
steel, autos, trucks and parts, as well as such 
products as clothing, footwear and glass. In 
consumer electrical goods, imports have 
taken over major parts of the U.S. domestic 
market. Even in electrical and non-electrical 
machinery, during the 1960's, imports in- 
creased more rapidly than exports—posing 
serious potential problems for the days ahead. 

These events are the result of changes in 
world economic conditions, they require that 
changes be made in the United States’ trade 
policies. The hard facts of life dictate that 
the government's foreign trade policies be 
swiftly modernized in light of these rapidly- 
moving events. 

Our insistence on change is not a new con- 
cept for us. Since 1965, the AFL-CIO has 
sought a shift in government policy. To date, 
our proposals have not been met and the 
situation has grown more urgent, 

The causes are rooted in the many changes 
in the world economic scene: 


MANAGED ECONOMIES 


Since World War II, most countries have 
moved to manage their economies. As part 
of such national economic management, gov- 
ernments have established direct and in- 
direct subsidies for exports and barriers to 
imports. 

All countries, including the United States, 
have every right to protect and advance their 
interests as they see them. But certainly sub- 
sidies for exports and barriers to imports are 
not free trade. 

These policies are one reason for the flood 
of imports into the United States—the 
market that is most open to imports of all 
major industrial nations. At the same time, 
expansion of U.S. exports is held down by di- 
rect and indirect barriers erected against 
American-made goods by other governments. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Another major change, which gained mo- 
mentum in the sixties, is the soaring rate of 
investment by American companies in for- 
eign operations. These investments—com- 
bined with patent and license agreements 
with foreign companies—have transferred 
American technology to plants throughout 
the world. Many of these plants, operating 
with American machinery and American 
know-how, pay workers as little as 15 cents 
an hour. 

In 1960, for example, United States firms 
invested about $3.8 billion in plants and 
machinery in foreign subsidiaries. In 1971, 
the Commerce Department says U.S. firms 
plan to invest over $15 billion. These esti- 
mates for 1971 show that more than $8 bil- 
lion will be invested abroad in manufactur- 
ing. This is about one fourth of the $32 bil- 
lion planned investment in manufacturing, 
in the United States this year. 

This large investment of United States 
corporate funds abroad has now changed the 
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meaning of trade, investment and produc- 
tion world-wide. For example, in 1969, Ford 
was reported to be England’s bigegst ex- 
porter and IBM was the leading French 
exporter of computer equipment. 

In the past 25 years, according to estimates 
by Harvard Professor Raymond Vernon, about 
8,000 subsidiaries of U.S. companies have 
been established abroad, mostly in manu- 
facturing. Their impact on the U.S. market 
and US. exports to other nations is obvious. 
It is estimated that the annual sales of for- 
eign branches of U.S. firms are approximately 
$200 billion—about five times U.S. exports. 

Let me cite an example of what ail this 
means in terms of U.S. foreign investment, 
U.S. technology and U.S. jobs. During last 
year’s trade hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, William Sheskey told 
how he purchased a modern U.S. shoe plant 
and immediately shut it down. 

He told the committee: “I shipped the lasts, 
dies, and patterns and the management and 
much of the leather to Europe, and I am 
making the same shoes under the same brand 
name, selling them to the same customers, 
with the same management, with the same 
equipment, for one reason. The labor where 
I am now making the shoes is 50 cents an 
hour as compared to the $3 that I was paying. 
Here is a perfect example of where I took 
everything American except the labor and 
that is exactly why I bought it.” 

Another example is an advertisement in 
the Wall Street Journal of July 15, 1970, 
which said, “If you have a patented product 
or a product that has a market in the U.S., 
we can help you find a responsible licensor 
in Mexico.” 

Mexico, incidentally, is a managed econ- 
omy. It won't let imports into Mexico unless 
it wants them in. But the advertisement seeks 
U.S. firms to produce their ideas behind the 
Mexican trade barrier to sell in the U.S. mar- 
ket at U.S. prices—while taking advantage 
of low Mexican wages. 

In March, 1970, the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported that Zenith Radio Corporation, in the 
process of completing a large plant in Tai- 
wan, had said it would “reduce its work force 
by about 3,000 jobs this year, and more than 
one-third of those laid off would be blacks.” 
The chairman, Joseph S. Wright, said that in 
addition to the 3,000 layoffs in 1970, probably 
another 4,000 layoffs will occur in 1971. 

Such operations by American companies 
obviously displace U.S. produced goods in 
both American markets and in world mar- 
kets. These companies export American tech- 
nology—some of it developed through the 
expenditure of government funds paid by 
American taxpayers. Their biggest export, of 
course, is U.S. jobs. 

EXPORT OF U.S, TECHNOLOGY 


As an example of the export of U.S. tech- 
nology, let me cite one particular company, 
General Electric. 

This firm is divided into five international 
GE-spheres of influence. Area Division-Eu- 
rope, Area Division-Far East, Area Division- 
Latin America, IGE Export Division and In- 
ternational Business Support Division. In all 
of these areas U.S. technology has been ex- 
ported, but for the sake of example here, I 
shall cite only examples of U.S. technology 
that have been licensed by GE to Japan 
alone. All of these examples—from a list of 
84 separate licensing agreements—were, with 
little doubt, developed at the expense of the 
U.S, taxpayer. 

The licenses to Japan for production in- 
clude: Carrier System Microwave device; 
torpedo; a new type of radar; a M-61 Vulcan 
type of 22 mm machine cannon for defense 
aircraft, gun sight for F-4E jet fighter; tech- 
nologies pertaining to the hull of space 
ships, communications systems of space 
ships and other controlling mechanisms for 
space ships; nuclear fuel energy, aircraft 
gyro compass system, and boilers for nu- 
clear power reactors. 
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As you can see, none of this is outmoded 
technology, but the latest, most sophisti- 
cated type of manufacture upon which our 
industrial society is based. This is the tech- 
nology upon which Americans depend for 
their jobs and upon which our national de- 
fense must rely. 


MULTINATIONAL FIRMS 


An additional major change since World 
War II, and particularly in the last decade— 
is the emergence of a new kind of business, 
the multinational firm. These are often 
American-based companies with plants, sales 
agencies and other facilities in as many as 
40 or more countries around the world. Some 
are conglomerates, such as ITT and Genesco. 
Some are big auto firms, such as Ford and 
General Motors. Some are big names in com- 
puters, such as IBM. 

These multinational firms can juggle the 
production of parts and finished products 
from one subsidiary in one country to 
another. A multinational corporation can 
produce components in widely separated 
plants in Korea, Taiwan and the United 
States, assemble the product in Mexico and 
sell the product in the United States at a 
U.S. price tag and frequently with a U.S.- 
brand name. Or the goods produced in the 
multinational’s plants in a foreign country 
are sold in foreign markets, thus taking away 
the markets of U.S. made goods. 

The multinational firms can juggle their 
bookkeeping and their prices and their taxes. 
Their export and import transactions are 
within the corporation, determined by the 
executives of the corporation—all for the 
benefit and the profit of the corporation. This 
is not foreign trade. Surely it is not foreign 
competition. 

The complex operations of multination- 
als—with the aid of Madison Avenue ad- 
vertising—have utterly confused the picture 
of the national origin of products. For ex- 
ample, Ford's Pinto has been heralded as the 
U.S. answer to imported small cars. But the 
engines are imported from England and Ger- 
many, and the standard transmissions are 
imported from Europe. 

This phenomenon is far different from the 
development of corporations here in America 
during the last 100 years. The multinational 
is not simply an American company moving 
to a new locality where the same laws ap- 
ply and where it is still within the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress and the government of the 
United States. This is a runaway corpora- 
tion, going far beyond our borders. This is a 
runaway to a country, with different laws, 
different institutions and different labor and 
social standards. In most instances, even the 
mame changes. 

To demonstrate how far reaching are the 
tentacles of American industry in foreign 
lands, we have attached as an appendix to 
this statement a list of some major U.S. mul- 
tinational corporations and the names by 
which they are known in other lands. 

Tronically these are the same multinational 
corporations who have sought to infiuence 
U.S. trade legislation in the name of “free 
trade.” 

Meanwhile, back in the United States, ex- 
pansion of large national corporations has 
been tempered to a degree by government 
regulations, standards, and controls. And, in 
the past few decades, large U.S. corporations 
have had to meet responsibilities to their em- 
ployees through labor unions, Moreover, the 
multinationals global operations are beyond 
the reach of present U.S. law or the laws of 
any single nation. 

IMPACT ON U.S. 

All of these developments—the multina- 
tional corporations, the managed economies, 
the foreign investments, the export of tech- 
nology—have had a serious impact on U.S. 
international economic relationships and 
have displaced large portions of U.S. produc- 
tion. 
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A Congressional estimate—and this is con- 
servative—is that auto imports are now 20% 
of the U.S. market, TV receivers 30%, glass- 
Ware over 40%, sewing machines and calcu- 
lating machines nearly 60%. As far as we have 
been able to determine, 100% of all casettes 
are imported. Nearly all radios sold in the U.S. 
are imported. Similarly, large proportions of 
U.S. production of shirts, work clothes, shoes, 
and knitgoods are being displaced by imports. 
And many of the parts and components of 
products assembled in the U.S. are im- 
ported—including defense items. 


IMPACT ON JOBS 


The impact on America’s production is, 
of course, most adversely felt by the Ameril- 
can worker. Unlike capital, the worker can- 
not move about with ease. 

While capital and machinery can be moved 
from one part of the country to another— 
or to other countries—workers do not have 
full mobility. Workers have great stakes in 
their jobs and their communities. They have 
skills that are related to the job or industry. 
They have seniority and seniority-based bene- 
fits, such as pensions, vacations and supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. Workers have 
investments in their homes, a stake in the 
neighborhood, schools and churches. 

This lack of mobility is not a fault. It 
is a virtue. It is an important factor in 
giving stability to a community and to so- 
ciety. 

Moreover, a worker’s skill is among his 
most valuable assets. It can not, however, 
be transferred to another industry or occu- 
pation with ease, if at all. 

Labor is not an interchangeable part, as 
some economists believe. A jobless shoe 
worker in Maine does not automatically be- 
come a clerical worker in New York or even 
in Portland. More likely, a displaced worker 
will be unemployed for many weeks and may 
wind up with a- job at lesser skill and lower 
pay. 

Unfortunately, there is a marked indif- 
ference to these trade-caused workers’ prob- 
lems. There are those who recommend, airily, 
that a worker must “adjust’—equating a 
worker with the re-tooling of a machine. 
This attitude is not only shocking in terms 
of social ethics, it also reflects an ignorance 
of workers’ problems. 

Further illustration of this indifference is 
the lack of data and information on the im- 
pact that international trade has on U.S. 
workers, There is a great void of information 
bearing on the employment impact and 
other effects on workers. This shortcoming 
can only be attributed to a lack of interest 
by foreign trade experts in government and 
business. We note that there is a great 
abundance of information and data avail- 
able from the U.S. government to business- 
men who wish to relocate their business 
abroad. 

One scrap of data is available, however. The 
U.S. Department of Labor estimates that 
there was a loss of about 700,000 job op- 
portunities in the 1966-1969 period because 
of imports. This does not include an esti- 
mate of the job loss caused by foreign trade 
barriers or the markets lost to U.S. multina- 
tional companies abroad. For the same pe- 
riod, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimat- 
ed that the number of jobs attributable to 
exports increased by only 300,000. Thus, in 
that three year period we suffered a loss of 
400,000 job opportunities. These figures are 
undoubtedly conservative, but they do make 
clear a heavy net loss of jobs to imports. 

More recently, the Department of Com- 
merce disclosed that employment in the elec- 
tronic industries declined by an estimated 
107,000 last year. For years, government sta- 
tisticlans have told the unions that jobs were 
not being lost and there were no problems in 
that industry. The Commerce Department 
statement pointed out that imports now 
represent more than 30% of domestic con- 
sumption of the consumer and rougher times 
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are ahead. It warned that a new area of elec- 
tronics—the domestic telephone equipment 
industry—would be the next to suffer rapidly 
rising imports. 

It must also be pointed out that imports 
and exports do not of themselves necessarily 
create an industry and jobs for Americans. 
We are the world’s largest trading nation— 
with ports on two oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico—yet the merchant marine sector of 
our economy has nearly gone down the drain. 

We carry about 5% of this nation’s trade in 
ships flying the US. flag. We have suffered 
staggering job losses among seamen, ship 
builders and ship repairmen. Yet, at the same 
time, runaway shipping operations of U.S.- 
owned firms, including multinational firms, 
are fiying the tax-haven flags of Panama, 
Liberia and Honduras. Needless to say, the 
wages paid to the foreign seamen on these 
vessels are a fraction of the American wage 
standard. 

But the impact on U.S. workers is not 
solely the loss of jobs. We are told that im- 
ports serye to “discipline” prices. Often, how- 
ever, the American consumer receives no 
benefit at all. The imports are sold at the 
American price, with substantially widened 
profit margins. 

Frequently, the process results in the loss 
of workers’ jobs, while the consumer receives 
little, if any, benefit. 

The actual “discipline” is often more di- 
rectly on the workers’ wages and fringe bene- 
fits and his union’s negotiating strength. For 
example, copper imports by major U.S. cor- 
porations in 1967 and 1968, contributed to 
prolonging the copper strike. 

It is also false to claim that increasing 
imports to compete with U.S. products will 
benefit consumers through lower prices. 

There is little, if any, genuine price com- 
petition in many areas that are dominated 
by powerful corporations. For example, the 
auto companies raised prices on their 1971 
models despite a surge of auto imports. And 
shoe prices rose 38% between 1960 and 1970— 
faster than the 31% increase in the overall 
Consumer Price Index. During this period 
shoe imports skyrocketed, thousands of 
American shoe workers lost their jobs, yet 
the consumer benefitted very little. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS 


In the 1960's we have seen an important 
related phenomenon—the expansion of 
United States-based international banks, 
which service and help to finance foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies. At present, 
there is a vast global network of branches 
of U.S. banks, which moves funds easily from 
one country to another, beyond the direct 
reach of the monetary policies of any govern- 
ment, including our own. 

In 1969, when the government's squeeze 
on the American money market threw home- 
building into a recession and hit other groups 
in the American economy, the U.S. interna- 
tional banks increased their borrowings from 
their foreign branches by an amazing $7 bil- 
lion. 

This $7 billion was for the aid and comfort 
of the American central offices of those in- 
ternational banks and their prime cus- 
tomers—the big corporations. The rates to 
the special customers were considerably less 
than those paid by small businessmen or 
home buyers. 

When the money squeeze eased here, and 
the interest rates declined, this same “hot 
money” was transferred back abroad, and was 
partly responsible for the recent dollar crisis 
in the European money markets. Financial 
reporters attributed much of the manipula- 
tion in the money market to the treasurers 
of multinational corporations who were busy 
selling their dollars for stronger currencies. 

In view of these developments by the 
banks, the multinational firms and the rad- 
ically changed concepts of international re- 
lationships, the question must be asked: How 
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long can the United States government and 
the American people permit such operations 
of private companies and banks to continue 
without regulation? 

The worldwide operations of United States- 
owned multinational companies do not rep- 
resent free, competitive trade among the na- 
tions of the world. What they do represent 
is a closed system of trade, within the cor- 
poration, among its various subsidiaries in 
numerous countries. They represent the ex- 
port of American technology and the export 
of American jobs. 

These issues of foreign trade and invest- 
ment require United States government at- 
tention. They need government action. Gov- 
ernment controls over the investment out- 
flows of United States companies to foreign 
subsidiaries are essential. In addition, the 
government must develop machinery to reg- 
ulate the United States-based multinational 
companies and banks. 

We in the AFL-CIO are not isolationists 
and have no intention of becoming isolation- 
ists. 

We support the orderly expansion of world 
trade. We oppose the promotion of private 
greed at public expense or the undercutting 
of United States wage and labor standards. 
We want expanded trade that expands em- 
ployment at home and abroad and that im- 
proves living standards and working condi- 
tions, here and abroad. We want the U.S. 
government to protect the interests of Amer- 
ican workers against the export of American 
jobs. 

Because of our great concern with this 
problem, the AFL-CIO Executive Council last 
week adopted a program calling for new in- 
ternational trade and investment legislation. 

I ask that our statements, the “Export 
of Production and Jobs” and “The Critical 
Need for New International Trade and In- 
vestment Legislation” be included in the 
record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

In these statements we offered specific 
steps for the protection of American workers 
and for the preservation of our industrial 
society. These proposals include: 

1. The US. government must stop helping 
and subsidizing U.S. companies in setting 
up and operating foreign subsidiaries. Sec- 
tions 805:30 and 807 of the Tariff Schedules 
should be repealed; these sections of the 
Tariff Code provide especially low tariffs on 
imported goods, assembled abroad from U.S.- 
made parts. Moreover, the U.S. tax deferral 
on profits from foreign subsidiaries should 
be eliminated, so that the profits of these 
subsidiaries will be subject to the U.S. cor- 
porate income tax for the year they are 
earned. 

2. The government should regulate, super- 
vise and curb the substantial outflows of 
American capital for the investments of U.S. 
companies in foreign operations. 

3. The government should regulate, super- 
vise and curb the export of American tech- 
nology—by regulating the foreign license 
and patent arrangements of American 
companies. 

4. The government should press, in appro- 
priate international agencies, for the estab- 
lishment of international fair labor stand- 
ards in world trade. 

5. In the face of growing unresolved prob- 
lems, an orderly marketing mechanism is 
needed immediately—to regulate the flow of 
imports into the U.S. of those goods and 
product-lines, in which sharply rising im- 
ports are displacing significant percentages 
of U.S. production and employment. Such 
quotas that bar the rapid displacement of 
U.S. production and employment by flood 
tides of imports, could slow down the dis- 
ruptive impacts on American society and 
help to provide an orderly expansion of trade. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, 

July 31, 1970. 

A full page advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 13, 1970, urged Congress not 
to enact a trade bill that would place 
quotas on imports that have recently cost 
700,000 American workers’ jobs and threaten 
tens of thousands more. The advertisement 
(attached) gave the impression that all the 
group of 51 corporations named as the 
“Emergency Committee for American Trade” 
oppose quotas solely to preserve their role as 
US. companies engaged in world trade. 

In the interest of fair play—if not fair 
trade—we believe that Congress should be 
aware of these companies’ non-American 
interests, particularly that many of these 
companies have large foreign operations and 
export goods to the United States. Thus, any 
import restriction legislation would have a 
direct effect on their foreign-made products. 
These companies are not American firms in 
the textbook sense. In matters of U.S. im- 
ports, they are no different from any other 
foreign corporations which ship foreign-made 
products (often made at pitifully low wages) 
into the U.S. to compete with U.S.-made goods 
at the same or only slightly lower prices. 

The companies in the ad have foreign affil- 
iates in 108 countries, and 32 of the com- 
panies have ownership in Japanese firms, 
many producing the same goods abroad they 
once produced in the U.S. Wouldn't it be 
fairer to the reader and to the Congress, for 
example, if Xerox had identified itself as 
Fugi-Xerox and Caterpillar Tractor had 
identified itself as Caterpillar-Mitsubishi, 
Ltd.? Wouldn't it have been fairer if Singer 
Sewing Machine had identified its affilia- 
tion with Pine Sewing Machine Company of 
Japan and its full ownership of Matsumoto 
Mokko, Ltd. of Japan? 

A full list of the foreign owmerships, 
patent arrangements, joint ventures and 
marketing agreements of these companies is 
unobtainable, but some public records (at- 
tached) show a high degree of financial 
involvement abroad, particularly in Japan. 
Similar ties exist in Canada, England, the 
European Economic Community, Sweden, 
Mexico, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Korea and else- 
where. 

The corporations that paid for the adver- 
tisement should level with Congress and the 
American public by using their real names. 
It would then be clear that these “Amer- 
ican” companies in ECAT seek more invest- 
ment abroad, more manufacturing abroad 
and thus more goods to be shipped into the 
U.S. That is not foreign trade. That is in- 
tra-corporate transfers, and the losers are 
American citizens who lose their jobs in 
machinery, electronic plants, sewing ma- 
chine plants and many more. Eventually, the 
loser is the entire American standard of liy- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, 
Department of Legislation. 


CONGRESS: PLEASE DON'T DECLARE A WORLD 
TRADE WAR 

We're talking about the kind of trade war 
that may well result if protectionist quota 
legislation now pending in Congress before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives is passed, 

After 36 years of trade expansion, Congress 
now is considering the enactment of protec- 
tionist quota proposals that run contrary to 
our traditional trade policy, contrary to the 
needs of most American business and agri- 
culture, contrary to the budget of every Am-~ 
erican household and contrary to our vital. 
immediate interests in international negoti- 
ations. If passed, this legislation could touch 
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off a chain reaction of retaliatory measures 
by our trading partners around the world. 
This threat of a global trade war is one of 
the reasons the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade is concerned about the pro- 
posed protectionist legislation. But there are 
other close-to-home reasons. Enacting such 
protectionist legislation would: 

Gravely jeopardize foreign markets for 
American business, labor and agriculture 
that now total some $37 billion. 

Create further harmful inflationary pres- 
sures to the detriment of the consumer by 
arbitrarily limiting foreign sources of supply. 

Weaken the U.S. balance of payments posi- 
tion by reducing the U.S. balance of trade 
surplus, Government experts currently ex- 
pect that, under present circumstances, the 
1970 trade surplus will be double that of 
1969's $1.3 billion. A trade war will drastically 
alter these circumstances. 

Blunt domestic incentives to modernize, 
to cut costs, to increase productivity and out- 
put by erecting shields of government re- 
strictions about certain industries. 

Jeopardize jobs of American workers now 
employed in foreign trade, a labor force of 
some 4 million. 

We urge Congressmen, the Administration 
and every American to think of these things 
when considering the import quota legisla- 
tion. 

After all, who wants to start a trade war 
which nobody wants—and nobody wins? 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 


William M. Allen, Chairman of the Board, 
The Boeing Company. 

Les S. Rickmore, Chairman, National Bis- 
cuit Company. 

James H. Binger, Chairman of the Board, 
Honeywell, Inc. 

William Blackie, Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

W. Michael Blumenth, Vice Chairman, The 
Bendix Corporation. 

Roy D. Chapin, Jr., Chairman and Chief, 
Executive Officer, American Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr., Corporate Vice 
President—Administration, McDonald Doug- 
las Corporation. 

Shelton Fisher, 
Ine. 

Henry Ford II, Chairman of the Board, 
Ford Motor Company. 

Frank Forster, President, Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration. 

Richard L. Gelb, President, Bristol Myers 
Company. 

Peter Grace, President, W. R. Grace & Co. 

M. P. Gwinn, Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Patrick E. Haggerty, Chairman, Texas In- 
struments Incorporated. 

H. V. Hansberger, President, Rouse Cascade 
Corporation. 

H. C. Harder, Chairman of the Board, CPC 
International Inc, 

D. J. Haughton, Chairman of the Board, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

Ellison L. Hazard, Chairman of the Board 
and President, Continental Can Company, 
Inc. 

H. J. Heinz II, Chairman of the Board, H. J. 
Heinz Company. 

William A. Hewitt, Chairman, Deare & Com- 


President, McGraw-Hill, 


pany. 

William R. Hewlett, President, Hewlett- 
Packard Company. 

Edward B. Hinman, President, Internation- 
al Paper Company. 

Melvin C. Holm, Chairman of the Board, 
Carrier Corporation. 
. Robert S. Ingersol, Chairman, Borg-War- 
ner Corporation. 

J. K. Jamieson, Chairman and Chief, Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 

Gilbert E. Jones, Chairman, IBM World 
Trade Corporation. 
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*Donald M. Kendall, President and Chief, 
Executive Officer, Pepsi Cola, Inc. 

John R, Kimberly, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

Donald P. Kircher, President, The Singer 
Company. 

James A. Linen, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Time Incorporated. 

Ian MacGregor, Chairman, American Metal 
Climax, Inc. 

J. I. Miller, Chairman, Cummins Engine 
Company, Inc. 

Milton C. Mumford, Chairman of the Board, 
Lever Brothers Company. 

James A. Newman, President, Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, International. 

Peter G. Peterson, Chairman of the Board, 
Bell & Howell Company. 

Rudolph A, Peterson, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Bank of America, N.T. & 
S.A. 

John J. Powers, Jr., Chairman and Presi- 
dent, Pfizer, Inc. 

T. J. Ready,, Jr., President, Kaiser Alumil- 
num & Chemical Corporation. 

C. W. Robinson, President, Maroma Cor- 
poration. 

James M. Roche, Chairman of the Board, 
General Motor Corporation. 

David Rockefeller, Chairman of the Board, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 

W. E: Schirmer, Chairman and President, 
Clark Equipment Company. 

Fred M. Seed, President, Cargill, Inc. 

Robert D. Stuart, Jr., President, The Quaker 
Oats Company. 

Charles E. Swanson, President, Encyclopoe- 
dia Britannica. 

A. Thomas Taylor, Chairman, Deltic In- 
ternational Ltd. 

Charles B. Thornton, 
Industries, Inc. 

Lynn Townsend, Chairman, Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 

John M. Will, Chairman of the Board, 
American Export, Isbrandsen Lines. 

Joseph C. Wilson, Chairman of the Board, 
Xerox Corporation. 

Walter W. Wriston, Chairman, First Na- 
tional City Bank. 


Chairman, Litton 


PARTIAL SUMMARY OF FOREIGN HOLDINGS OF 
MULTINATIONAL COMPANTES LISTED IN AD- 
VERTISEMENT PAID FOR BY “EMERGENCY COM- 
MITTEE FOR AMERICAN TRADE” 


BOEING COMPANY 


1. Wholly owns Boeing of Canada Ltd.; en- 
gaged in overhaul, modification, field sery- 
ice and spare part support for Vertol heli- 
copters in Canada. 

2. Is affiliated with and owns 10% of the 
largest aerospace company in Germany Mes- 
serschmidt Bolkow—Blohm GmbH. 

3. Company planning to construct a 83.5 
million structural fiberglass factory near 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

1. Company has world-wide operations. 

2. Some of the company’s subsidiaries are: 
Christie, Brown & Co. Ltd. (Canada), Na- 
bisco, Ltd. (England), Fireside Food Products 
Co. Ltd. (Canada), Griffin & Sons, Ltd. (New 
Zealand), Nabisco—La Favorita C.A, (Caracas, 
Venezuela) 60% owned, Kut-as-Sayyid 
Estate, Ltd. (Iraq), Saiua Biscotti ed. affini 
S.p.A. (Italy), Reid Milling Ltd. (Canada), 
Nabisco-Fomosa, S. A. (Mexico), National 
Biscuit (France), Oxford Biscuit Factory Ltd. 
(Denmark), Industrias Nabisco-Cristal, S.A. 
(Nicaragua). 

HONEYWELL, INC. 

1. Some subsidiaries are: Honeywell Con- 
trols, Ltd. (Toronto), Honeywell, A. B. 
(Stockholm, Sweden), Honeywell, N. V. (Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands), Honeywell Eu- 
rope, Inc., (Brussels, Belgium), Honeywell, 
S.AI.C., (Argentina), Honeywell GmbH. 
(Frankfurt, Germany), Honeywell Defense 
Products Europe, S.A.R.L., Oy Honeywell A. B. 
(Helsinki, Finland). 
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2. Affiliates: Yamatake—Honeywell Keiki 
Co,. Ltd. (Japan) 50% owned, Yamatake— 
Honeywell Co. Ltd. (Taiwan). 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 


1. Wholly owns: Caterpillar of Australia 
Ltd., Caterpillar of Belgium S.A., Caterpillar 
of Brasil S.A., Caterpillar of Canada Ltd. 
Caterpillar Mexicana, S.A., de C.V., Caterpillar 
Overseas Credit Corp. S.A., Caterpillar France 
S.A., Caterpillar (Africa) (Pty) Ltd. Johan- 
nesburg, S. Africa, Caterpillar Par East Ltd. 
Hong Kong. 

2. Affiliates: Caterpillar Mitsubishi Ltd. 
Tokyo, equally owned with Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries Ltd., Sagami, Japan. 


BENDIX CORPORATION 


1. Some subsidiaries are: Akebono Brake 
Industry Co. Ltd., (Tokyo) 10.8% owned, 
Jidosha Kiki (Tokyo) 13% owned, Bendix 
Taiwan Ltd (Taiwan), Ducellier et Cie, (Paris, 
France) 60% owned, Jurid Werke Gmbh 
(Hamburg, Germany) 49% owned, Bendix 
Mintex (Pty.) Ltd. (Australia) 51% owned 
Greenpar Engineering Ltd. (Essex, England). 

AMERICAN MOTORS COMPANY 


1. Some subsidiaries are: American Motors 
(Canada) Ltd., Canadian Fabricated Prod- 
ucts Ltd., American Motors of South Africa 
(Pty.) Ltd., American Motors del Peru, 
A.M.C. de Venezuela, C.A. 

2. Affiliates: IKA-Renault S.A., Vehiculos 
Automotors Mexicanos, S.A. 


M'DONNELL DOUGLAS CORP. 


Some subsidiaries are: Douglas Aircraft 
Co. of Canada Ltd., McDonnell Douglas Ja- 
pan Ltd.. (Tokyo). 

M’GRAW-HILL, INC. 

1. Some major subsidiaries are: McGraw- 
Hill Co. of Canada, Ltd.; McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. (South Africa) (Pty) Ltd., McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Ltd. (England), McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., GmbH, Dusseldorf, Germany, 
Libros McGraw-Hill de Mexico S.A. de C.V, 

2. Affiliates: Technic Union, Paris (4% in- 
terest), New Medical Journals Ltd. London, 
England (50% interest), World Medical Pub- 
lications S.A. Brussels, Belgium (50% in- 
terest), Nikkei-McGraw-Hill Inc. Tokyo (4% 
owned), Tatu-McGraw-Hill Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi, India (40% owned), Penguin Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd. (Great Britain) 10% 
owned, 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


1. Ford Motor Company, Ltd, Britain, 
produces cars, trucks, commercial vans and 
Ford tractors, and is the 2nd largest producer 
of such items in the British Isles. 

2. Ford Motor Company of Canada Ltd. 
(81% owned) is the 2nd largest producer of 
passenger car and the largest producer of 
trucks in Canada. 

3. Ford-Werke A/G produces Ford cars, 
light buses, pickups and vans, and is the 3rd 
largest producer of such vehicles in Germany. 

Subsidiaries and branches: 

4. Ford also has affiliates in many coun- 
tries: Ford Motor Co. S.A. Mexico, Ford 
Motor Argentina, Ford (Uruguay) S.A., Ford 
Motor Co. Del Peru S.A., Ford Motor Co. A/S 
Denmark 78% owned, Willys Overland do 
Brazil S.A. Industria E Comercio (Brazil) 
52% owned. 


SPERRY-RAND COMPANY 


1. Main subsidiaries are: Sperry Rand 
Canada, Sperry Rand Ltd. (England), Sperry 
Rand Italia, S.P.A. (Italy), Vickers (Ger- 
many) G.mbH, Sperry Rand Australia Ltd. 

2. Affiliates: Tokyo Keiki Seizosho Co. Ltd., 
Nippon Univac Kaisha Ltd. (Japan), Oki 
Univac Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan), West & 
de Toit (S. Africa). 


BRISTOL MYERS COMPANY 

1. Subsidiaries: Bristol Banyu Research In- 
stitute Ltd. (Japan), Bristol Laboratories 
(Japan) Ltd., Bristol Industries Ltd. (Tal- 
wan), Bristol Laboratories of Canada Ltd., 
Bristol-Myers Co. Ltd. (England), Deutsche- 
Drackett Inc., Bristol-Myers, Canada Ltd., 
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Bristol-Myers (Japan) Ltd., Clairol (Japan) 
Ltd., Hair Coloring Industries (Japan) Ltd. 


W. R. GRACE AND COMPANY 


1. Some subsidiaries are: Dearborn Chemi- 
cal Co. Ltd. (Canada), Dubois Chemicals of 
Canada, Ltd., Golding Bros, Canadian Ltd., 
Howard & Sons (Canada) Ltd., Leaf Con- 
fections Ltd., Willard Chemical of Canada 
Ltd., Leaf Belgium N.V., S. A. Rene Weil, 
France 85% owned, Hughes Bros. Ltd. Ire- 
land, N. V. Cacaofabriek de zoan (The Neth- 
erlands). 

UNITED AIRCRAFT 

1. Subsidiaries: United aircraft of Canada 
Ltd. 90.6%. 

2. Affillates: Ratier-Forest S. A. France 
(15% owned) makes aircraft and missile 
components, Precilec S. A. (France) 20% 
owned makes electronic components, Orenda 
Ltd, (Ontario) 40% owned. 


TEXAS. INSTRUMENTS 


1. Texas Instruments Japan Ltd. (owned 
equally by Co. and Sony Corporation). 

2, Some subsidiaries are: Geophysical Serv- 
ice International Ltd., Texas Instruments 
and Electronicos do Brazil Ltda., Texas In- 
struments Ltd. (England), Indonesia Sur- 
veys S.A., G.S.I. de Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 


BOISE CASCADE CORPORATION 


1. Company has foreign utility operations, 
mainly sale of electricity, conducted through 
subsidiaries in Ecuador, Guatemala and 
Panama—the subsidiaries are: Empresa 
Electrica del Ecuador Inc., Empresa Electrica 
del Guatemala, S.A., Cia. Panamena de 
Fuerza y Luz. 

2, Company has subsidiaries including: 
Boise-Cascade International, Inc. which owns 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Mobile home and recreational 
vehicle plants in British Columbia, France, 
England, and The Netherlands. 


CPC INTERNATIONAL 


Principal Subsidiaries: Clifford Love & Co., 
Ldt. (Australia), Refineries de Maiz, S.A.I. 
yC. (Argentina), Refinacoes de Milho, Brazil 
Ltda. (Brazil), Canada Starch Co., Ltd., 
Brown & Polson Ltd. (England). 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


Among the companies principal subsidi- 
aries, wholly-owned, are: Lockheed Aircraft 
Int'l. A.G. (Switzerland), Lockheed Aircraft 
Int'l. Ltd. (Hong Kong), Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Lockheed Off- 
shore Petroleum Services Ltd. Canada, Lock- 
heed S.A. de C.U. (Mexico), Lockheed Air- 
craft (Australia) Pty., Ltd. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


Principal subsidiary: Continental 

Company of Canada Ltd. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

Subsidiaries: H. J. Heinz of Canada Ltd., 
H. J. Heinz Co. Ltd. (91.16% owned) British 
Isles, Nichiro-Heinz Co. Ltd. (80% owned) to 
make and market Heinz products in Japan 
also in Australia, Belgium, Luxembourg, Hol- 
land, Portugal, Venezuela, Switzerland, 
Italy, Pago Pago, etc. 

DEERE AND COMPANY 


1. Subsidiaries: John Deere Lid. (Canada), 
John Deere Intercontinental Ltd. (Ontario, 
Canada), John Deere (France). 

2. John Deere S. A. Mexixco 75% 
John Deere-Lanz Ver waltungs A. G. 
Germany (99% owned), John Deere, Ltd., 
South Africa, 75% owned. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 

1, Company's European operations are 
handled by wholly-owned Hewlett-Packard 
S.A. (Switzerland). This company has 2 
manufacturing subsidiaries and marketing 
subsidiaries. 

2. Affiliates: 


Can 


owned, 


Yokogawa-Hewlett-Packard, 
Ltd. (49% owned), makes electronic measur- 
ing instruments in a plant at Hachoti, Japan. 
The affiliate also handles companies market- 
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ing operations in Japan. Also in Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, Aus- 
tralia, 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


1, Subsidiaries: Canadian International 
Paper Company, British International Paper 
Ltd., Canadian International Pulp Sales Ltd., 
International Paper Company (Europe) Ltd., 
International Paper (France). 


CARRIER CORPORATION 


1. Subsidiaries: Carrier Air Conditioning 
(Canada) Ltd., Camwell of Canada Ltd., Toyo 
Carrier Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan) 
75% owned, Carrier International Sdn. 
Malaysia, Carlyle Air Conditioning Co. Ltd. 
United Kingdom, Carrier GmbH Germany. 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


1. Wholly-owned subsidiaries include: Ar- 
pic N. V. (Holland), Borg-Warner Invest- 
ments Pty Ltd. Borg-Warner (Canada) Ltd., 
Borg-Warner Ltd. (England) which owns 
Marbon, Australia Pty. Ltd. (55%) Borg- 
Warner, Australia Ltd. (75%) ete. 

2. Affiliates (jointly owned): Ube Cycon 
Ltd. (Japan), Nsk-Warner KK (Japan), 
Alsin-Warner KK, York, India Ltd. New Del- 
hi, India. 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


1. Company owns 70% of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
(Canada), Company owns 23% of Inter- 
provinicial Pipe Line Co. (Canada), Company 
owns all of Esso Eastern Chemicals, Inc., 
which coordinates chemical interests in 
Japan, Southeast Asia, etc., Company has ex- 
tensive European, Latin American, Middle 
East and Far East holdings in Norway, Den- 
mark, West Germany, Belgium, Venezuelan, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile etc. 

IBM 

Has 17 mfg. plants in 15 nations, including 
Japan, IBM World Trade Corp. & its sub- 
pg ay operate facilities in 108 countries in 

969. 


PEPSI CO. 

1. Subsidiaries: Paso de los Torros, S. A. 
(Uruguay), Shani Bottling Co. (Pty) Ltd. S. 
(Africa), Pepsi-Cola Italia S.P.A., Pepsi Co. 
Oversea Corp., Food Enterprises Ltd. (Japan), 
Mike Popcorn K. K, (Japan), Pepsi-Cola 
(Japan) Ltd., Pepsi-Cola (Pakistan), Pepsi- 
Cola Ltd. (England), Pepsi-Cola Refriger- 
antes Ltd, (Brazil). 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

1, Subsidiaries: Kimberly-Clark of Canada 
Ltd., Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd. 
(Canada), Kimberly-Clark Lumber (Canada) 
Ltd. (inactive). Kimberly-Clark de Mexico 
S.A. (60% owned), Kimberly-Clark Far East 
Ltd. (Singapore) 60% owned, Kimberly- 
Clark Ltd. (England) 6634% owned. 

2. Co, has property in Japan. 

SINGER CO. 

1, Subsidiaries: Commercial Controls Can- 
ada Ltd. (Canada), Friden (Holland N.V. 
(Netherlands), Friden S.A. (France—86%, 
Singer Co., of Canada Ltd., Singer-Cobble 
Ltd. (Great Britain), Singer Industries Ltd., 
Nigeria, 

2. Affiliates: Pine Sewing Machine Mfg. Co. 
(50% owned) which makes sewing machines 
in a plant in Utsunomiya, Japan, Wholly 
owns Matsumoto Mokko Ltd. which makes 
cabinetware, owns 50% of Pine Transporta- 
tion Ltd., owns 45% of Controls Co. of Japan. 

TIME, INC. 

Company publishes 6 international edi- 
tions for Time Magazine. 

Subsidiaries: Time-Life International de 
Mexico, S.A., Time-Life International (Neder- 
land) N.V. (with subsidiaries in England, 
France, Switzerland and Curacao), Time In- 
ternational of Canada Ltd., Little Brown & 
Co., (Canada) Ltd., 60% owned. 

AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX 

1. Some subsidiaries are: Climax Molyb- 

denum N.V., (Netherlands), Amax Explora- 
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tion Quebec Ltd., Amax of Canada, Inc., Kaw- 
neer Co. Canada Ltd., Northwest Amax Ltd., 
(Canada) 75% owned—the Climax Molyb- 
denum Co, of Michigan, owns the Climax 
Molybdenum Development Co, (Japan) Ltd. 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. 

1. Subsidiaries (wholly owned): Cummins 
Diesel of Canada Ltd., Komatsu-Cummins 
Sales Co., Ltd. (Tokyo-Japan), 51%owned. 

2. Foreign Licensees, etc.: Komatsu Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Tokyo, Fried’s Krupp (Germany) Diesel, 
Nacional S.A., (Mexico), etc., Mexico City. 

LEVER BROS. (UNILEVER LTD.) 

Has interests all over the world, including 
Japan—subsidiaries and affiliates are not 
listed separately. 

BOOZ, ALLEN & HAMILTON, INC, 

International consultant firm in Canada, 
West Germany, France, Mexico, etc. 

BELL & HOWELL CO. 

1. Markets in U.S. a line of cameras pro- 
duced by Canon Camera, Inc., Tokyo and 
sold as Bell & Howell—camera equipment. 

2. Owns 90% of Japan Cine Equipment & 
Mfg. Co. 

3. Wholly owned subsidiaries include: 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Bell & Howell 
Canada Ltd. Toronto, Bell & Howell H.B., 
Sweden, Bell & Howell France S.A. Paris, 
Devry Institute of Technology of Canada, 
Ltd., and other subsidiaries in Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, etc. 

PFIZER, INC. 

Produces in Japan—owns Pfizer Int. Corp. 
(Panama), owns 80% of Pfizer Taho Co. Ltd. 
(Japan). 

KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Company has world wide foreign affiliates 
in Japan, England, Canada, Germany, Italy, 
etc. 

MARCONA CORPORATION-—SUBSIDIARY OF 
CYPRUS MINES 

Has some world wide affiliates—has $250 
million contract to provide Japanese Steel 
Makers with 4.2 million tons of lump ore. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

Has world wide holdings such as: General 
Motors of Canada, Ltd., Motors Holding of 
Canada Ltd., Vauxhall Motors Ltd. (Eng- 
land), Adam Opel (Aktienogsellschaft (Ger- 
many)), General Motors Holden's Ptg. Ltd. 
(Australia), ete. 

CLARK EQUIPMENT 

Company's products made world wide by 
licensees, some of whom are in Japan. 

Subsidiaries include: Canadian Tyler Re- 
frigeration Ltd., Clark Equipment of Canada 
Ltd., Clark Equipment Ltd. (Great Britain). 
Also In Switzerland, France, Venezuela; West 
Germany, Belgium, Brazil, Argentina, Mex- 
ico, Spain, etc. 

QUAKER OATS 

Subsidiaries: Quaker Oats Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Quaker Oats Ltd. (England), Quaker 
Oats Co. (Germany), Quaker Oats Co. (New 
Zealand). Also in Mexico, Nicaragua, Colom- 
bia, Sweden, etc. 

DELTEC INTERNATIONAL LTD. 

1. Company is in investment banking 
business primarily in Latin America and 
Europe. 

LITTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1. Has plants world wide, including Japan. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

1. Subsidiaries include: Chrysler Antemp 
Ltd. (England), Chrysler Australia Ltd., 
Chrysler Canada Outboard Ltd. (Canada), 
Chrysler Canada Ltd., Chrysler Antemp S.A. 
(France), Rootes Motors Ltd. (England), 
owns 73.3%. (Company entering into agree- 
ment with Mitsubishi Healy Industries Ltd., 
subject to Japanese government approval to 
form joint auto venture in Japan (65% 
Japanese owned) .) 
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AMERICAN EXPORT 

1. American Export Industries owns 
97.49% American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, 
Inc, 

2. Owns 95% of Premium Iron Ores Lid. 
(Toronto), owns American Export Interna- 
tional, Inc. 

XEROX CORPORATION 

1, Company is world-wide, some principal 
subsidiaries include: Universal Microfilms 
Ltd. (England), Xerox of Canada Ltd. 

2. Company affiliates include: Rank Xerox 
Ltd. (England) owned 50%, owns 50% of 
FPugi-Xerox (Japan). 

CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

Has branches in many countries, 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Has branches in many countries, 
BANK OF AMERICA 


Branches in many countries. 
STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON EXPORT OF PRODUCTION AND JOBS 


Programs to export U.S. employment and 
promote low-wage labor markets abroad un- 
dermine labor's goals everywhere. Such pro- 
grams are a mockery of international devel- 
opment and goodwill. Policies to subsidize 
profit greed at public expense destroy labor’s 
goals of better living standards and working 
conditions in the United States and every 
other nation. Such policies must be changed. 
The programs must be halted. 

U.S.-Mexican economic relations are the 
closest and clearest example of a growing 
problem, Despite three decades of steady eco- 
nomic growth, @ strong currency, and the 
production of autos, paper, glass, chemicals, 
and other industrial products, Mexico re- 
mains a non-consumer based economy, highly 
managed by government direction and closed 
to imports that it determines are not nec- 
essary for Mexican development. U.S. and 
foreign firms have invested billions in sub- 
sidiaries and other affiliates to produce in 
Mexico, because Mexican laws require pro- 
duction in Mexico for sale in Mexico of many 
products. Wages are low, often ranging from 
about 20 cents an hour to 46 cents an hour. 

Despite economic development in the in- 
terior of Mexico and billions in investment by 
U.S. and other international firms, several 
years afo the Mexican government estab- 
lished a “Border Industralization Program,” 
designed to lure U.S. firms to use low-wage 
Mexican labor along the 1,600-mile border 
between the Mexican and U.S. economies. 
The US. Administration has continued to 
encourage this program, Since its first public 
notice in 1967, when 30 U.S. companies were 
operating plants in the Mexican border in- 
dustralization area, the number soared to 
219 last year and about 250 at present. Reg- 
ulations and measures of the Mexican and 
U.S. governments in combination, have pro- 
moted this export of American jobs and dis- 
placement of U.S. production. 

U.S.-owned plants on the Mexican side of 
the border receive special tax and tariff 
breaks from the Mexican government, includ- 
ing exemption from its tight controls on 
foreign trade. They pay substandard wages to 
assemble components from the U.S. into final 
products for export to U.S. markets. These 
goods usually come into the United States, 
under the special low tariff duties of items 
806.30 and 807 of the U.S. tariff schedules, 
and are sold at American prices. 

The Mexican government recently an- 
nounced the extension of these border in- 
dustralization lures into the interior of the 
country, with reports of subsidies for exports. 
The lures are directed not only to American 
firms, but to companies of other countries, 
which would be given many tax and tariff 
incentives to operate plants to produce for 
export, essentially to the nearby lucrative 
American market, with low transportation 
costs, as well as low wage costs and Mexican 
concessions on taxes and tariffs. 
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There are now at least 500 manufacturing 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies in the interior 
of Mexico—in addition to those on the border 
and aside from licensees and other joint 
venture operations, There are also subsidi- 
aries of numerous companies from other 
countries operating throughout Mexico. 

The extension of the Mexican govern- 
ment’s program of tax and other incentives 
for the production of goods for export pre- 
sents American workers and trade unions 
with the immediate threat of a rising flood 
of imported goods, produced at substandard 
Wages and with various Mexican government 
benefits. 

In the world of 1971, international firms, 
with production units in Mexico, frequently 
have similar plants in Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Korea, France, Germany, Haiti and in other 
parts of the world. History has shown that 
U.S, tariff code loopholes, like items 807 and 
806.30, merely aid companies to take advan- 
tage of the cheapest labor in the world for 
the assembly of goods, until the multina- 
tional companies, with the aid of foreign 
governments, can produce whole products for 
export to the United States. 

The AFL-CIO’s compilation of the num- 
bers of industrial concerns moving from the 
United States to Mexico to export back to 
this country—first, the assembly of compo- 
nents, under tariff schedule items 806.30 and 
807, and subsequently, the production of 
entire products with the further displace- 
ment of American jobs—confirms the view 
that the Border Industrialization Program 
has assumed utterly unacceptable economic 
and social proportions for the United States, 
far in excess of any questionable benefits to 
the Mexican workforce, employed at sub- 
standard wage rates and working conditions 
by U.S. firms operating in Mexico. 

Technology and transportation have 
speeded up the process of exporting Ameri- 
can jobs. A major part of a whole industry— 
such as consumer electronics—can be ex- 
ported from the U.S. within five years. The 
export of American jobs and displacement 
of U.S. production is escalating at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

The AFL-CIO views with grave concern 
the coincidence of high employment in the 
United States with government economic 
policy and the pursuit of low-wage labor 
markets abroad by U.S, companies, enhanced 
by subsidies and bootlegged assistance. 

We urge the following actions by the U.S. 
government: 

The Congress should repeal items 807 and 
806.30 from the tariff schedules of the United 
States. 

U.S. customs officials should enforce U.S. 
laws against dumping, the subsidy of exports 
to the United States and other practices 
which injure American workers and the U.S. 
economy. 

Imports of products which displace sig- 
nificant proportions of U.S. production and/ 
or employment should be regulated by quan- 
titative quotas. 

U.S. labeling laws—on foreign origin, as 
well as health, safety and similar standards— 
should be effectively enforced and expanded. 

The reporting of investment, production, 
employment and trade by U.S. firms in 
Mexico should be required by the United 
States government. 

The United States government should dis- 
courage participation in Mexican border in- 
dustrialization arrangements by U.S. firms 
and direct government agencies to cease their 
encouragement of this mushrooming operas- 
tion. 

Border crossings of Mexican labor should 
be regulated effectively through legislative 
action and adequate administrative measures. 

We urge the government to press, in ap- 
propriate international agencies, for the es- 
tablishment of international fair labor stand- 
ards in world trade. 

We support the orderly expansion of world 
trade. We oppose the promotion of profit 
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greed at public expense or the undercutting 
of United States wage and labor standards. 
We want expanded trade that expands em- 
ployment at home and abroad and that im- 
proves living standards and working condi- 
tions, here and abroad. We want the U.S. 
government to protect the interests of Amer- 
ican workers against the export of American 
jobs. We want the government to halt the 
undermining of the American economy. 

We serve notice on the Administration that 
we will not rest until the U.S. government 
effectively and adequately protects the inter- 
ests of American workers and the American 
economy, by curbing the mounting displace- 
ment of U.S. production and export of Amer- 
ican jobs. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
CoUNCIL ON THE CRITICAL NEED FOR NEW 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
LEGISLATION 


There is a critical necessity for the United 
States to adopt new international trade and 
investment legislation that will meet the 
realities of today’s economic world and the 
needs of the American people for a healthy 
economy. 

Rapid changes in international economic 
relationships have deteriorated America’s po- 
sition in world trade and affected the world 
standing of the American dollar. 

Other major nations have adjusted their 
policies to benefit their national interests, 
but the United States has failed to adjust. 
These nations haye managed national econ- 
omies, subsidized exports, erected barriers 
to imports and geared their tax structures to 
foster these practices. 

Meanwhile advances in transportation, 
communications and technological advances 
have accelerated the scope and pace of 
change. American technology has been trans- 
ported overseas and production and employ- 
ment have been exported to other lands. 
Multinational firms and banks, usually U.S.- 
based and sometimes in tandem with for- 
eign-based multinationals, now have global 
operations which benefit from the policies of 
every country, but which are beyond the 
reach of present U.S. law or the laws of any 
single nation. The policies of these U.S.- 
based firms and banks are designed solely 
to profit the corporations and are made with 
disregard for the needs of the United States, 
its economy and its people. 

Over the past decade, U.S. firms have in- 
vested billions of dollars in their foreign sub- 
sidiaries, rising from $3.8 billion in 1960 to 
$13.2 billion in 1970. Outlays for foreign affil- 
iates this year are expected to be more than 
$15 billion, with $8 billion in spending pro- 
jected for manufacturing facilities alone. In 
addition, joint ventures, foreign licensing 
and patent agreements and other relation- 
ships of U.S. firms abroad have changed the 
patterns of the U.S. economy in its relation 
to world trade and investment. 

As a result of all these developments: U.S. 
exports have been retarded. Imports have 
been spurred. Production has been displaced. 
Jobs and employment opportunities have 
been exported. 

In view of the fact that existing laws are 
no longer capable of meeting the problems 
and the realities of the 1970s, the AFL-CIO 
proposes that new trade legislation, embrac- 
ing the following concepts, be enacted. 

1. New tax measures to halt the export of 
U.S. jobs, remove the incentive to establish 
production and assembly facilities abroad, 
and create tax disincentives to curb expanded 
production abroad. 

Profits earned by the foreign operations of 
U.S. corporations should be taxed at the time 
that they are earned. Under present law, cor- 
porations are allowed to defer U.S. taxes until 
they are repatriated to the U.S. and distri- 
buted, which may never happen. Foreign tax 
payments should be allowed a deduction on 
U.S. taxes, but the present allowance of a 
tax credit should be halted. 
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A treasury study and report should be un- 
dertaken to determine the degree of enforce- 
ment and compliance with Section 482 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Under this provision, 
the IRS has the authority to require corpora- 
tions to attribute their income to the spe- 
cific foreign subsidiary where the income was 
earned. Its purpose is to prevent corporations 
from allocating their foreign income among 
various subsidiaries so as to pay the mini- 
mum possible taxes. 

Wherever corporations with global ac- 
counting systems are found to be not in 
compliance with Section 482, they should 
be given a reasonable period of time for com- 
Pliance, but compliance should be made 
mandatory in all instances. 

The amount of write-offs, under U.S. tax 
laws, of depreciation presently allowed to 
U.S. corporations, for their foreign subsid- 
faries, should be replaced by a sliding scale 
allowance which relates to the tools, tech- 
nology and purpose of the facility. If, for 
example, 100% of the capital assets (ma- 
chinery, etc.) in the foreign subsidiary was 
developed at the expense of the U.S. govern- 
ment and the US. taxpayer, the depreciation 
allowed would be zero. However, if the pro- 
duction of the foreign subsidiary serves a 
great social purpose and has no adverse im- 
pact on U.S. trade, then the depreciation al- 
lowance could be the maximum. 

A tax should be imposed on the value of 
any patents, licenses and technology that 
are exported. Further, a tax should be levied 
on the royalties received by U.S. companies. 

Items of the Tariff Schedule which help to 
transfer production abroad should be re- 
pealed. As an example, item 807 and item 
806.30 are an open invitation to U.S. multina- 
tional firms to use low-wage foreign labor to 
assemble products outside the U.S. and then 
ship them back to the U.S. at a specially low 
tariff rate. Both of these items should be re- 
pealed because they have spurred the export 
of production and jobs. 

2. Supervise and Curb Outflows of U.S. 
Capital, 

Clear legislative direction is necessary to 
give the President authority to regulate, su- 
pervise and curb the outflows of U.S. capital. 
At the present time, controls on foreign in- 
vestment are loose, inadequate and not re- 
lated to trade and production. Authority 
within the President’s hands should include 
considerations for the kind of investment 
that would be made abroad, the product in- 
volved, the country where the investment 
would be made, the linkage of the invest- 
ment to the flow of trade and its effect on 
U.S. employment and the national economy. 

We object to the AID legislation now before 
Congress which turns over to multilateral 
agencies, such as the World Bank, the super- 
vision of private investment abroad for AID 
purposes, 

In addition, there is a strong need for a 
report on enforcement of 22 USCA 2370 (d) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. This 
provision in the law was aimed at keeping 
development loans from disrupting U.S. pro- 
duction. It requires that not more than 20% 
of production in a foreign factory created by 
a development loan may be exported to the 
U.S. to compete with U.S.-made products. To 
date there has been no disclosure as to the 
operation—or effectiveness—of this provi- 
sion. 

Similarly, the reports of the Export-Im- 
port Bank should include a yearly review of 
the impact its loans are having on U.S. ex- 
ports, imports and the national economy. 

3. Supervise and Curb Export of Technol- 
ogy. 

U.S. government policy has encouraged the 
export of technology in recent years. U.S. 
companies have been licensing production to 
foreign licensees and patentees who produce 
behind foreign trade barriers for export to 
the U.S. 

This policy should be reversed by giving 
the President clear authority to regulate, su- 
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pervise and curb licensing and patent agree- 
ments on the basis of Congressionally de- 
termined standards. These would include the 
kind of investment, the product involved, 
the country of investment, the linkage to 
trade flows from such transfers and the effect 
on U.S. employment and the economy. 

4. International Fair Labor Standards. 

Reports should be made to the U.S. gov- 
ernment (Labor Department) on foreign 
wages paid by the military and U.S. business. 
These reports should be on the same basis 
that US. law now requires reporting on 
wages, hours, etc. within the U.S. Only by 
this means can data be acquired that gives a 
perspective of labor factors in these U.S. 
foreign operations. 

The State Department and other U.S. 
agencies should press for international fair 
labor standards in trade agreements. 

5. Quantitative Restraints. 

It should be the expressed policy of the 
United States to recognize that the healthy 
expansion of the world economy is linked to 
the continuation of a diversified, productive 
and fully employed economic and social sys- 
tem here, as well as abroad. To assure this 
policy, mechanisms should be established 
to avoid the continued displacement of U.S. 
production, tax-base erosion, market dis- 
ruption and export of American jobs. 

Quantitative restraints, with a base year 
of 1965-69, should be applied to products 
and parts of products imported into the 
United States, allowing for a flexible growth 
factor related to U.S. production of the item. 
Exceptions to such quantitative quotas could 
be: 

(a) where a legitimate voluntary agreement 
now exists or is negotiated on the item with 
other supplying countries; and 

(b) where the failure to import the item 
would disrupt U.S. production and U.S. 
markets. 

A review of the operations of such restraint 
mechanism should be made after one year to 
determine the degree of effectiveness in 
achieving the above stated objectives. 

To carry out this program, a single agency 
with quasi-independent authority to serve 
the Congress should be established. This 
agency would determine the quantitative 
limitations based on the criteria established, 
advise the Congress of necessary interim ad- 
justments for items where data are not avail- 
able, and supervise the maintenance of the 
program. Because of the broad spectrum of 
its operation, the agency should be composed 
of the merged operations of the Tariff Com- 
mission with the necessary trade-related 
parts of the Commerce, Labor and Treasury 

its 


6. Truth in Labelling. 

Products should be clearly labeled to show 
the country of origin for components and 
parts as well as the final product, For ex- 
ample, a TV set made from parts produced 
and assembled in Taiwan, Hong Kong, U.S. 
and Korea should show the source of the 
components as well as the final product. The 
current law places labelling within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury and, 
as now functioning, does not give the con- 
sumer truthful evidence of where the prod- 
uct, or its parts originated. 

Similarly, advertising of imported prod- 
ucts should include references to the coun- 
try of origin of the products and components. 

7. Consumer Protection Enforcement. 

All imports should conform strictly to all 
laws designed to protect the safety and health 
of American consumers, 

8. International Accounting. 

Federal standards for international ac- 
counting by U.S. firms with foreign operations 
should be established and enforced. Such ac- 
counting standards should be consistent with 
the uniform accounting required by Section 
718 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Under current law Customs officials classify 
imports under general categories related to 
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the collection of tariffs rather than to the 
actual description of the imported product. 
Census and Customs Bureaus should have 
consistent reporting systems so that imports 
can be related to production in the United 
States. The Tariff law should be amended so 
that shipping declarations and invoices in- 
clude product descriptions. 

9. Escape Clause and Dumping. 

The Antidumping Act of 1921 must be mod- 
ernized to assure effective action against 
dumping. Under current operations, dump- 
ing findings have taken as much as two years, 
Interpretations of the law have not made 
clear that employment and working condi- 
tions should be part of the test of injury 
to an industry. The law should shorten the 
period of a finding of sales at less than fair 
value (dumping) to 4 months, make the 
injury determination simultaneous with the 
determination of sales at less than fair value, 
and place the determinations within the 
single agency established to supervise inter- 
national trade. 

The escape clause of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 has been interpreted to make 
findings of injury almost impossible. This 
provision allows the United States govern- 
ment to raise tariffs or impose quotas when 
a finding of injury is made by the United 
States government. The new agency should 
replace the Tariff Commission and much 
easier tests of injury should be available. 
These tests should include labor effects, such 
as underemployment, loss of fringes and wage 
effects. 

Not all provisions of the Tariff and Trade 
laws grant standing to sue to employees and 
their representatives. Thus, in an investiga- 
tion where multinational corporations are 
involved, the “U.S. industry” is the only 
party which is allowed to bring suit. In the 
escape clause, however, employees are per- 
mitted to bring suit. There should be a con- 
sistent provision throughout U.S. trade and 
tariff laws providing that workers in the 
United States have legal standing to bring 
suit concerning injury. 


CONGRESS NEEDS TO KNOW 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, yesterday’s 
vote on whether Congress should reduce 
American troops in Europe dramatically 
brought before the country the question 
of the division of responsibility in foreign 
policy between the President and Con- 
gress. 

Although I have long supported the 
effort to define and reassert the role of 
Congress in this area, today I want to 
discuss the need for information if Con- 
gress is to participate with any real 
meaning in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 

Everyone agrees that Congress cannot 
effectively carry out its functions if it 
does not know what is going on. And 
often Congress does not know what is 
going on, because information, particu- 
larly in the foreign affairs field, is with- 
held from us. 

A recent case in point is the use of 
Thai troops in Laos. 

On April 17, I read an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor that asserted 
our Government had reached an agree- 
ment with the Government of Thailand 
for a sharp increase in Thai troops to be 
used in Laos. The article went on to say 
that the United States had agreed to 
provide the financial backing to support 
these Thai troops. 

I am a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and I realized that the 
committee had not been informed about 
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any agreement of this sort. Thus, I wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of State in an 
effort to find out what was happening. 
I asked him if the report were true, and, 
if it were: 

First. Does the administration con- 
sider the financial support of Thai troops 
in Laos to be in violation of the Cooper- 
Church provision which bans the pay- 
ment of mercenaries in Laos, except to 
protect a safe and orderly American with- 
drawal or disengagement from Southeast 
Asia or to aid in the release of American 
prisoners? 

Second. Does the administration in- 
tend to submit the agreement with 
Thailand to the Senate as a treaty? 

Third. What are the specific terms of 
the agreement? 

Fourth. How is the administration 
planning to pay for the agreement? 

Fifth. Has the U.S. Government made 
any assurances to the Thai Government 
of U.S. support in event the Thai troops 
in Laos encounter difficulties? 

If my questions seem to presume that 
there really is such an agreement, I can 
only say that George Ashworth who 
wrote the article is a competent journal- 
ist. What is more, I was able to ascertain, 
on an absolutely not for quotation basis, 
from Government sources that there are 
4,000 to 6,000 Thai troops in Laos and 
the U.S. Government, through CIA, is 
paying for them. And finally, although I 
place almost no faith in Radio Hanoi’s 
credibility, I was aware of broadcasts by 
that station which discussed the pres- 
ence of Thai troops in Laos. 

My perhaps plaintive question is: 
Should a U.S. Senator who is a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee have 
to learn of important agreements our 
Government has made by reading the 
newspapers, by talking privately with 
Government officials who do not wish 
to be quoted, and by listening to foreign 
radio broadcasts? 

_I will remind you that the Constitu- 
tion grants the Senate the power to give 
its advice and consent to treaties entered 
into by the United States. Well, there 
might be those who argue this pact with 
the Thais is not a treaty, but an execu- 
tive agreement. The Constitution does 
not mention executive agreements, which 
were instituted early in our history as a 
means of handling minor and routine 
matters with foreign governments. Cer- 
tainly nothing of a major nature was 
meant to be excluded from the treaty- 
making process. I find hard to believe 
that the framers of the Constitution 
would not have considered as a treaty 
an agreement which calls for the poten- 
tial expenditure of tens of millions of 
dollars and which might lead our coun- 
try into a serious military involvement. 
if we ever had to bail out the Thais. 

Moreover, the Congress has the sole 
constitutional authority to appropriate 
funds. These are presumably Government 
funds being paid to Thailand. But Con- 
gress has never directly voted to pay 
Thai troops in Laos. The money comes 
out of that vast treasure chest which 
Congress has appropriated, but never 
controlled, for discretionary military and 
intelligence purposes. 

I strongly believe that Congress should 
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control this money. Certainly we should 
know how it is being spent. 

But let me continue with my story. 

A few days before the May 3 appear- 
ance of the Acting Secretary of State, 
John Irwin, at a Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearing, I was informed that the 
State Department did not wish to discuss 
this question of Thai troops in Laos. I 
felt that both the Congress and the 
American people had a right to know 
and this was a matter that should be 
discussed. 

So I asked Acting Secretary Irwin what 
was happening in Laos. Mr. Irwin re- 
plied: 

Any discussion of the Thai troops would 
be proper for an Executive Session. 


An executive session occurs, of course, 
when the committee meets with an ad- 
ministration official on a confidential 
basis with the press and public excluded. 
I accept that certain matters are sensi- 
tive and should be dealt with in private. 
But in this case, I was not so sure. 

I further asked Mr. Irwin: 

Is it not something that the North Viet- 
namese know about? We are not surprising 
them, We are not keeping anything from the 
enemy in this matter. What is the reason for 
not disclosing it to the American people, who 
are paying for it, if indeed they are? 


Mr. Irwin replied: 


Well, if I may, sir, I would still prefer to 
defer it to Executive Session. 


While I still have not received a reply 
to my letter, I am sure that at some fu- 
ture time an administration representa- 
tive will sit down with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee behind locked doors and 
inform us how and why the United 
States is paying for Thai troops in Laos. 
But this will be months after the fact, 
and we shall undoubtedly be told about 
an ongoing program which would be dif- 
ficult to stop even if we were so inclined. 

I would like to cite a statement made 
by the Secretary of State only last Fri- 
day before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: 

There needs to be effective consultation 
between Congress and the President, and we 
have tried to follow this policy. It is not only 
Congress that is weakened by & lack of con- 
sultation. Our nation's foreign policy is it- 
self weakened when it does not reflect con- 
tinuing interaction and consultation be- 
tween the two. branches. 


I can only say that I agree whole- 
heartedly with the Secretary of State on 
this question. But I would add another 
dimension: Our Nation’s foreign policy is 
weakened when it does not reflect con- 
sultation and interaction with the Amer- 
ican people. 

If an action by our country cannot 
stand up to public exposure, then our 
leaders should seriously reconsider that 
action, 

I am not advocating that the negotia- 
tion of agreements with foreign govern- 
ments should be conducted in the news- 
papers. Obviously, there is a need for 
secrecy while negotiations are still un- 
derway. But Congress and the people 
should be informed before our country 
is indelibly committed to a position. 

The Secretary of State also said last 
Friday: 
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The essence of presidential power is the 
ability to enlist public support for national 
policy, and in this the President needs the 
cooperation of Congress. 


Again I am in agreement. Yet how can 
cooperation exist between the President 
and Congress if the Congress does not 
know the facts? 

I reiterate that Congress has the con- 
stitutional right and duty to know about 
matters such as the recent agreement 
with Thailand to finance and support 
Thai troops fighting in Laos. This is an 
apparent widening of American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia, and the admin- 
istration should have consulted with us 
before embarking on a new policy. 

And unless there were extraordinary 
reasons—and I can think of none—the 
American people also should have been 
informed. For the people must be the 
ultimate arbiter of the course our Nation 
follows. 

I ask unanimous consent that my letter 
to the Secretary of State of April 23, 
1971, and George Ashworth’s April 17 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am enclosing from 
the April 17 Christian Science Monitor George 
Ashworth’s article which reports that the 
Administration has reached an agreement 
with the Government of Thailand for a 
sharp increase in Thai troops to be used in 
Laos. Mr. Ashworth notes that the United 
States Government has reportedly agreed to 
provide the financial backing to support the 
Thai troops. 

I would appreciate it if you could com- 
ment on the accuracy of what Mr. Ash- 
worth has written and then, assuming his 
information is correct, answer the following 
questions: 

1. Does the Administration consider the 
financial support of Thai troops in Laos to 
be in accord with the Cooper-Church pro- 
visions in the 1970 Defense Appropriations 
Act which bans the payment of mercenaries 
except to protect a safe and orderly Ameri- 
can withdrawal or disengagement from 
Southeast Asia or to ald in the release of 
United States prisoners. 

2. Does the Administration intend to sub- 
mit the agreement with Thailand to the 
Senate as a treaty? 

3. What are the specific terms of the United 
States agreement with the Thai Government 
including the cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment and the agreement's duration? 

4. Does the Administration intend to re- 
quest supplemental appropriations to pay 
the costs of agreement or will existing funds 
be reprogrammed? 

5. Has the United States Government made 
any assurances to the Thai Government of 
United States support in event Thai troops 
in Laos encounter difficulties? 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. OASE, 
U.S. Senator. 


THAI FORCE IN LAOS: Untrren STATES TO FI- 
NANCE FOREIGN TROOPS 


(By George W. Ashworth) 
WASHINGTON.—Nixon-administration offi- 
cials have hammered out an agreement with 
the Government of Thailand for sharply in- 

creased use of Thai forces in Laos. 
The American Government has reportedly 
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agreed to provide the financial backing nec- 

essary for Thai troops to help bolster the 

aes Vietnamese-United States position in 
208, 

Officially, neither the North Vietnamese 
nor the Americans are involved in Laos. How- 
ever, both sides are heavily involved in fact 
and have been for years. The North Viet- 
namese have provided the backbone needed 
by the Pathet Lao for their insurgency. And 
the Americans, largely through the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), have advised and 
paid for much of the war effort, particularly 
around the Plain of Jars. 

Thal troops are known to have been in 
Laos for six or seyen years. But until late last 
year, the number was relatively small. This 
time last year, there were perhaps 1,000 Thais 
fighting on the South Vietnamese-American 
side in Laos. 

Now, the U.S. is providing most of the fi- 
nancial backing for a force in Laos of be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 Thais, according to un- 
Official estimates. 


OPEN-ENDED AGREEMENT? 


According to sources, the agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Thailand on the use of 
Thai troops in Laos is open-ended. As one 
official put it, “The Thais are ready to send 
in just about as many troops as we are will- 
ing to pay for.” 

The Pentagon refuses to discuss Thai in- 
volvement in Laos. Queried, a Pentagon 
spokesman suggested that the Thais were 
the only persons who could provide details. 

One reporter in the field, Tammy Arbuckle, 
reported in January in the Washington Star 
that Thai forces were alleged to have op- 
erated in northeastern Thailand with other 
troops in an attempt to cut Route 7, Hanoi’s 
major supply route to the critical Plain of 
Jars. The attempt failed. 

Mr. Arbuckle also reported a 155-mm. 
howltzer battery overrun near Muong Soui 
had been removed to the greater safety of 
the allied base area at Long Chien and pro- 
vided protection by Thai infantrymen. Other 
Thai troops have been operating in parts of 
Laos near the Thai border. 

Thal manpower has been increased sub- 
stantially since Mr. Arbuckle reported from 
the field, according to sources here. The 
buildup apparently began as soon as the 
eee were assured of U.S. financial back- 
ng. 

MATTER CLOSELY HELD 

Although the Thai involvement is a very 
closely held matter, particularly in the Pen- 
tagon, some outside the defense establish- 
ment are aware of some details of the new 
move. Sources report a growing concern 
among some in the government that the 
Thai involvement in Laos may soon become 
too expensive to be absorbed within regular 
defense expenditures. 

Although the cleanest way to handle the 
matter, at least in financial terms, would 
be a request to Congress for a supplemental 
appropriation, such a request almost surely 
would be a hot political matter. For the 
moment, the costs are being absorbed with 
increased difficulty. 

There appear to be several reasons for the 
increased Thai involvement: 

Most importantly, perhaps, the Thais 
were willing to help in Laos if most of the 
bills were picked up. For several reasons the 
Thai Goyernment considers the insurgency 
in Laos.a matter of substantial concern. And 
concerns have not been eased by the Chi- 
nese construction of a road from Dien Bien 
Phu across Laos toward Thailand. The in- 
surgency of Thailand is now a quite serious 
matter, 

In some respects, the tide seems to have 
tipped against the Royal Lao side in the con- 
tinuing fighting. Until 1969, the fighting be- 
tween the neutralist forces and the Pathet 
Lao backed by Hanoi had been an ebb-and- 
flow sort of warfare with territory changing 
hands in a fairly regular pattern depending 
upon the seasons. Then, in 1969, Gen. Vang 
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Pao and his Meo troops, with heavy Ameri- 
can air backing, pushed strongly against the 
Communists on the plain, capturing large 
numbers of supplies and causing heavy 
enemy casualties. The Communist response 
was to press back harder than before, and 
the pressure has continued. 

The Nixon administration undoubtedly 
would like to see the neutralist regime in 
Laos survive. This is seen as Important both 
for the non-Communist factions in Laos and 
for the other beleaguered nations in Indo- 
China. 

Given the nature of the conflict in Laos, 
congressional views, and the presidential 
determination to pursue the Nixon doctrine, 
the use of regular American troops in Laos 
was unthinkable. 


IMPROVING RECREATION FOR THE 
1-DAY VISITOR IN THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
outdoor recreation opportunities en- 
compassed by the national forest sys- 
tem are among the greatest natural her- 
itages available for us by the American 
public. 

The national forest system is ex- 
tremely diverse. The resources and char- 
acteristics include almost every signifi- 
cant type of vegetation, climate, topog- 
raphy, soil, geology, and other natural 
features found within the borders of the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

Specific recreation opportunities of 
many kinds in the national forests are 
well known to millions of Americans 
Some have found virtually a “home- 
away-from-home” at some _ favorite 
campground, ski lodge, or other facility 
or area. Others have explored the back 
country while hunting big game or 
traveling through wilderness areas. And 
every year new millions experience their 
first recreational use of the national 
forests. 

The i-day visitor and his family 
usually come to the national forests in 
their automobile. Frequently they are on 
a scenic drive through the forest. They 
stop at the turnouts and overlooks, get 
out of a hot, sticky car, read the signs, if 
there are any; and stand and gaze about 
them—usually with no place to sit, con- 
template, and enjoy the serenity of the 
oceans of green that stretch before them. 

They then pile back into the car and 
move on to the next stop where they re- 
peat this performance. When they re- 
turn home they can say that they saw a 
lot of scenery, but their encounter with 
the forest environment was minimal, im- 
personal, and shallow. Yet, there is a 
great need for the day-use national 
forest visitor to learn of man’s and na- 
ture’s interaction within the forest en- 
vironment. 

It is my opinion that the day-use 
visitor comes to the national forests in 
anticipation of a new, different, and spe- 
cial experience, and yet he is probably not 
very receptive to the lessons of nature 
and her forest lands. He does not know 
what to look for, or how to enrich his 
experience. 

The Forest Service has a strong obliga- 
tion to show this day-use visitor the 
fascinating natura] and human history 
that occurs on these forests, and to invite 
him to become more knowledgeable of 
the natural environment and his rela- 
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tionship to it. The Forest Service has the 
obligation to enrich this visitor’s forest 
experience. 

There is one job we do not have to do— 
create natural attractions in the forest. 
Nature has already done that for us. All 
we need to do is make it possible for the 
day visitor to understand and enjoy these 
great gifts out there on the national 
forests of which every American is part 
owner. Now, how do we do it? 

We need to call to the attention of the 
day visitor, in compelling ways, the natu- 
ral, human, and cultural history con- 
nected with the land and forest resources 
he is viewing. In my own State of New 
Hampshire, the Kancamagus Highway 
slices through some of the most scenic 
country on the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. At one stop the Forest 
Service has restored the historic George 
House. Why? Because through the in- 
terpretive story presented at the George 
House, the Forest Service has been able 
to recreate for the visitor how the early 
day New Englander lived in that isolated 
back country. 

There are hundreds of opportunities 
on the 154 national forests of the Nation 
to do something for the visitor who can- 
not stay long, but who nonetheless, is 
interested in the people who occupied 
the land and made our country great. 

I can envision a well-planned 10-year 
construction program aimed at better 
understanding of nature’s environment 
for the day visitor to the national for- 
ests. Much of this would be in the form 
of upgrading and updating existing fa- 
cilities. Likewise, much of it would be 
new construction. 

Here are some of the national forest 
opportunities that present themselves: 

Building, renovating, expanding, and 
updating turnouts and overlooks. 

Building benches with shade shelters 
for people to rest on and contemplate. 

Constructing short nature trails—10- 
minute trails, for example, at turnouts. 

Placing some benches at appropriate 
places on the trail for the elderly, handi- 
capped, and the very young to rest on. 

Building information stations at stra- 
tegic entrance points to the national for- 
ests—manned and unmanned with mod- 
est orientation and interpretive exhibits 
for the day visitor. 

More carefully laid out—designed, 
planned—auto tours both conducted and 
self-guiding. 

Innovating and trying self-guiding 
auto tours with audio tapes. 

Building more short loop return. trails 
in existing long nature trails. 

Where feasible, considering the addi- 
tion of sanitary facilities and drinking 
water. 

Filling the tremendous need for the 
construction of new quality interpretive 
signs and the renovation of older ones. 

Then there is the question of visitor 
safety. In many places there will be need 
to construct ingress and egress traffic 
lanes. Also, taking many existing roads— 
upgrading them a little, and with un- 
manned interpretive media, creating out 
of them outstanding woodland experi- 
ences for the day visitor. 

The Forest Service has always been 
conscious of the needs of the day visitor, 
and has done what it could for him. 
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However, the pressing problems of cop- 
ing with the pyramiding pressure exert- 
ed on the national forests by its ever- 
increasing army of recreation visitors, 
and its poorly equipped recreation 
ga has delayed these needed proj- 
ects, 

As a citizen of New Hampshire, this 
disturbs me. But as an American, it dis- 
turbs me even more. The White Moun- 
tain National Forest has the following 
projects which need developing so that 
this forest can be fully enjoyed: 


White Mountain National Forest Projects 


Route U.S. 3: Complete 15-unit 
Black Brook Picnic Ground on 
Route 3 in Franconia. 

Kancamagus Highway: 

Expand and remodel Conway 
Ranger District office to include 
visitor information section... 

Improve Mount Osceola Tower as 
& feature in the scenic drive 
backdrop (low priority) 

Bear Notch Road (connects with 
Kancamagus): Complete “Choco- 
rua View” overlook (Parking, bar- 
riers and interpretive signs) 

Route U.S. 302: 

Improve parking turnouts and 
road end, turn around on Zea- 
land Road. This gravel road is a 
popular scenic spur off 302 

Build Sawyer River Picnic ground 
(so units) and eliminate ad- 
jacent (1 mile) Sawyer Rock 
Picnic ground which is ecologi- 
cally worn out and too close to 
road improvements 

Route 113: Build picnic ground (4 
units) and complete 21-unit 
campground at new Basin Pond 
Recreation area 

North-South Road (Between Rt. 25 
& 112) : Improve parking, picnic (6 
units) and boat launching facil- 
ities at Long Pond 

Route 118—Sawyer Highway: Pro- 
vide tables (6 units), tollet facil- 
ities, interpretive signing and 
parking at Jackman Brook Over- 
look 

Route 110: Improve picnic facilities 
(grates) and construct dam to 
improve swimming and boating at 
South Pond Recreation Area 

Route 16: Improve picnic (4 units) 
and interpretive facilities and en- 
trance road at Glen Ellis Scenic 
Area 

Tripoli Road—Waterville: Develop 
Small 6-unit picnic ground 

Mad River Road: Improve Campton 
Pond Picnic Ground—new toilets, 
tables and grates 

Route 112: Replace substandard 
toilets at Wildwood Picnic 
Ground 

Wild River Road: Install unmanned 
VIS stop—located in Maine but 
meung New Hampshire scenic 

ve 


10, 000 
24, 000 


20, 000 
10, 000 


25, 000 


6, 000 


334, 600 


Nationwide, the Forest Service has 790 
projects at a cost of $750,000 which could 
be developed during fiscal year 1972. In 
addition, they have a 10-year develop- 
ment program calling for an annual ex- 
penditure of $1.5 million per year to de- 
velop approximately 9,000 sites for the 
day visitor. Despite this need, with its 
pitifully inadequate recreation budget, 
because of very serious problems else- 
where in the vast national forest sys- 
tem, the Forest Service is not going to be 
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able to program a single dime in fiscal 
year 1972 for the development of facilities 
for the day-use visitor. 

I believe this is shirking our respon- 
sibility to millions of Americans. How 
much longer can we continue to do so. 
How many more American families are 
going to be denied the opportunity to 
“see the forest behind the trees” and 
how it relates to him and his family. 

Mr. President, I want to announce now 
that at the proper time I will move to 
provide the funds for this program which 
I believe is so important to the full uti- 
lization and enjoyment of the national 
forests which is one of our greatest 
natural resources. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAN- 
UFACTURERS SUPPORTS EXECU- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION AND 
SPECIAL REVENUE-SHARING 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on May 12, 
1971, the board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
resolved in favor of the President’s major 
departmental reorganization, and special 
revenue-sharing proposals. The National 
Association of Manufacturers is to be 
commended for its support of these 
measures. They recognize that increas- 
ing the efficiency and improving man- 
agement of the Federal Government are 
important national objectives deserving 
quick congressional consideration. I am 
pleased in this regard that the chairman 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr, MCCLELLAN) has 
called for hearings to open in the full 
committee on May 25 and 26, at which 
time the committee will hear a group of 
distinguished witnesses and begin its 
work on these important bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
lution referred to above be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Resolved that the National Association of 
Manufacturers commends the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to increase efficiency and im- 
prove the management of the public sector 
and urges the public and the appropriate 
committees of the Congress to give prompt 
attention to the several proposals for re- 
organizing the Executive Branch and for 
Special Revenue Sharing. The first group of 
proposals would, in our view, improve public 
sector performance at the Federal level. The 
second group would provide an important 
vehicle for strengthening state and local 
governments by increasing their ability and 
responsibility for determining priorities for 
Government spending in their jurisdictions. 

Approved by the Board of Directors May 12, 
1971. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY GALA 
CELEBRATION OF THE MOTION 
PICTURE AND TELEVISION RE- 
LIEF FUND 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, on the 
evening of Sunday, June 13, a rather re- 
markable event will take place in and 


around the three theaters making up 
the magnificent complex known as the 
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Los Angeles Music Center. Officially, it 
will be known as the 50th Anniversary 
Gala Celebration of the Motion Picture 
and Television Relief Fund. Actually, it 
will be an outpouring of those unique 
people in our midst—show people—in 
support of their own. 

Show people have always taken care 
of their own. In years gone by that hat 
was passed. Today the hat is represented 
by a sprawling, expanding Motion Pic- 
ture Country House and Hospital flour- 
ishing among the crest of the Santa 
Monica Mountains, supported in its en- 
tirety by those unique people—show 
people. 

These same people today are in the 
throes of raising $1,000,000 in a single 
night to help overcome a deficit brought 
about by the twin forces of rising un- 
employment and increasing hospitaliza- 
tion and medical costs. The hat is being 
passed again—a very flossy and talented 
hat. An actor named Gregory Peck has 
turned producer—at no salary, of 
course—in order to stage a show starring 
the likes of Pearl Bailey, Jack Benny, 
The 5th Dimension, Mitzi Gaynor, Bob 
Hope, Danny Kaye, Bobby Sherman, 
Frank Sinatra, Barbara Streisand, and 
many other stars. At no salary, of course. 

The show is being directed by Vincente 
Minnelli. Design is being done by Harry 
Horner and lighting by H. R. Poindexter. 
Music is being provided by Nelson Riddle 
and David Rose. Herb Alpert and Jerry 
Moss are providing dance music for the 
outdoor party that follows the show. No 
salary. 

All this under the chairmanship of 
Walter Mirisch, along with Jack L. 
Warner, George Bagnall, Roy Disney, 
Donald Crisp, Mary Pickford and Dr. 
Jules Stein, aided and abetted—if, in- 
deed, not actively prodded—by four in- 
defatigable women: Rosalind Russell, 
Anne Douglas, Veronique Peck and Ruth 
Berle. 

And coming home, as it were, to lend 
her own unique helping hand as patron- 
ess and guest of honor will be Her Se- 
rene Highness, Princess Grace of Monaco. 

There are literally thousands of other 
people involved in this undertaking. They 
refer to themselves as “the industry.” 
And they are the only industry, not 
only in the United States but in the 
entire world, with a well-organized, 
funded, time-proved plan to take care of 
their own. 

They are faced with a problem and 
they are solving it. They are not bring- 
ing the problem to Washington. They 
are not asking for Federal funds or State 
funds or matching funds or any funds 
other than those to be dug out of their 
own pockets. 

Frankly, I find this both admirable 
and refreshing. I would hope that other 
industries in this great country of ours 
might take heed. 


CHARLES CONNAUGHTON RETIRES 
AS REGIONAL FORESTER 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 

have had word this week that Charles 

Connaughton, who has served with such 
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great distinction as regional forester at 
the headquarters in Portland for the past 
4 years, has retired after some 43 years 
of service. 

Charlie Connaughton has been more 
than a simple title “regional forester” 
would indicate. His services will be sore- 
ly missed by all Oregonians who have any 
interest in our wooded lands. 

He is often called, and with good rea- 
son, “one of the great men of American 
forestry.” He served as a member of the 
council of the Society of American For- 
esters in 1958-59, and was president of 
the organization for the 1960-61 term. 
In 1960, the society honored him by 
electing him to the fellow grade, defined 
as: 

...a@ forester who has been generally rec- 
ognized throughout the profession as a per- 
son who has rendered outstanding service to 
professional forestry and to the Society. 


In April 1962 he received a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Superior Service 
Honor Award in recognition of: 


. .. dynamic leadership in applied forestry 
and the forestry profession. 


In March 1971 he was elected presi- 
aar of the American Forestry Associa- 

on. 

Many people will remember Charlie 
Connaughton’s dedicated service for 
many reasons. I will always remember 
how promptly, courteously and intelli- 
gently he replied to my many questions, 
comments, suggestions and complaints. 
We have not always been on the same 
side of an issue, but I always was able 
to appreciate his patience and counsel. I 
know that Charlie Connaughton will 
continue to contribute to the forestry 
profession from his vast knowledge and 
experience. 

Mr. Rex Resler will step into the shoes 
of the Regional Forester. It is a big job 
that often requires the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and I wish him well. I look for- 
ward to continued good relations with 
that office. Mr. Resler has served for the 
past year as Deputy Regional Forester 
under Mr. Connaughton, and is a 1953 
graduate of Oregon State University, 
where he earned a Master of Forestry de- 
gree in 1954. He served with the Army 
Air Forces during World War II, and 
joined the Forest Service in 1950 as an 
aide on the Deschutes National Forest 
at Bend, Oreg. From there he moved up 
to increasingly important positions, serv- 
ing on the Suislaw, Rogue River, Wil- 
lamete, and Malheur National Forests. 
In 1965, he was appointed Forest sup- 
ervisor of the Malheur National Forest, 
and 3 years later he was transferred to 
the Washington office where he served 
for more than a year in the division of 
recreation. In April, 1969, he was named 
assistant director of timber management 
in the Washington office. 

We have moved into an era of en- 
vironmental concern, when the actions 
of certain Federal agencies are often 
questioned and criticized, sometimes 
justifiably, sometimes erroneously. Mr. 
Resler’s job will not be easy. I wish him 
every success, and look forward to work- 
ing with him on the many problems 
with which we are now faced on our for- 
ested lands. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
plight of American prisoner’s of war and 
missing in action is more troublesome 
today than ever before. Despite all that 
has been said and done in recent years, 
meaningful progress on the prisoners’ 
identification and treatment—let alone 
their release—has been extremely slow. 
The high expectations of our Govern- 
ment have given way, repeatedly, to false 
hope. And the understandable anguish 
felt in the hearts of relatives—this in- 
jury to the human spirit—grows deeper 
with each passing day. 

Each day also brings more tragedy— 
for the list of Americans missing in ac- 
tion, and presumed captured, continues 
to grow. In the first few months of this 
year, dozens of names were added to the 
list. In 2 years of Vietnamization up 
to 400 Americans have been listed as 
missing in action, and at least 15 more 
as prisoners of war in Indochina. So let 
us remember the hard reality—that as 
long as the senseless Indochina war con- 
tinues, more young men will be added to 
the list. Let us also remember—that the 
ultimate safety and return of the prison- 
ers rests squarely on our Government’s 
ability to extricate ourselves from the 
war, and negotiate an end to our part in 
the conflict. 

It saddens me that there seems to be 
little recognition within our Govern- 
ment that—in the pattern of earlier con- 
flicts—only an end to the war can bring 
about the final release of the prisoners. 
It saddens me even more, that, in the 
absence of recognizing this fact, the ad- 
ministration has recently mounted still 
another campaign of agitation and gim- 
mickery on the prisoner issue—a cam- 
paign which only renews false hopes and 
misleads our citizens into believing that 
some progress is being made. 

I just want to express the view shared 
by a growing number of Americans, that 
if we are to make any real progress in 
solving the prisoner-of-war problem—if 
we are to bring relief to our men held 
captive for so many years—it is incum- 
bent upon our Government to negotiate 
an end to our participation in the war 
that imprisons us all. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of Senators to a back- 
ground paper on prisoners of war pre- 
pared by the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation. It is a useful commen- 
tary. I ask unanimous consent that this 
paper, and some relevant press articles, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POLITICS OF REPATRIATION: PAST, PRESENT 
AND 
(By Holmes Brown) 

The question of prisoners of war has be- 
come a major factor in the debate of Ameri- 
ca’s Vietnam policy, Since the spring of 1969, 
when the Nixon Administration chose to 
publicize the issue of Americans captured in 
Indochina, the future of U.S. POW’'s has 
played an increasingly important role in jus- 
tifying the pace and nature of the with- 
drawal of American troops from Southeast 
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Asia. This paper attempts to answer some of 
the uncertainties surrounding the prisoner 
of war situation by gathering together in a 
single location some of the laws and regula- 
tions governing prisoners of war, the current 
status and treatment of prisoners in Indo- 
china, information concerning the release of 
POW’s in several recent conflicts, and an 
overview of the positions taken by the dif- 
ferent sides regarding the release of POW’s. 


THE GENEVA CONVENTION 


The Geneva Convention of 1949 Relating 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War gov- 
erns the rights and obligations of captives 
and their captors in “all cases of declared war 
or of any other armed conflict which may 
arise between two or more of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, even if the state of war is 
not recognized by one of them.”! In 1965, 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross determined that the hostilities in Viet- 
nam had reached such a level that “there 
can be no doubt that they constitute an 
armed conflict to which the regulations of 
humanitarian law as a whole should be ap- 
plied.” ? 

Each party to the conflict responded after 
its own fashion. South Vietnam and the 
United States, having ratified the Geneva 
Convention in 1953 and 1956 respectively, 
agreed to abide by its provisions, The North 
Vietnamese, who signed the convention in 
1957 with reservations, chose to exercise those 
reservations and claimed that captured 
American pilots were guilty of war crimes 
and did not qualify for protection under the 
Convention’ Subsequently, Hanol, though 
failing to fulfill the requirements set at Ge- 
neva, has stated that it treats its prisoners 
“humanely.” A similar assertion has been 
made by the National Liberation Front.‘ 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE GENEVA 
CONVENTION 


Despite verbal assurances by every party 
that prisoners are well-treated, the fact re- 
mains that the Geneva Convention has been 
frequently and flagrantly violated by all 
sides. The privations which Americans held 
in North Vietnam undergo are widely known. 
In addition to inadequate food, shelter, ex- 
ercise, and medical care, United States pris- 
oners of war generally have not been allowed 
to correspond with their families, have not 
had their names released to either the Red 
Cross or the U.S. Government, have not been 
allowed visits by Red Cross prison camp in- 
spectors, and, if sick or wounded, have not 
been repatriated or interned in a neutral 
country. Greater ignorance and worse con- 
ditions surround Americans held by the Na- 
tional Liberation Front.® 

Similar but less well-publicized conditions 
exist among prisoners taken by both the 
United States and South Vietnam. There 
are two reasons for this situation. The first 
is the blatant disregard for the basic hu- 
manitarian principles which has character- 
ized all sides in this war. The second is the 
inadequacy of the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention for dealing with a guerrilla war. 
Regarding the first point, just as the North 
Vietnamese and National Liberation Front 
killed many innocent civilian prisoners in 
Hue, so also have Americans, if even a frac- 
tion of the reports of returned veterans are 
authentic, tortured and killed thousands of 
Vietnamese captured during combat opera- 
tions. In the same fashion, South Viet- 
namese troops have been guilty of extensive 
and generally acknowledged torture and ex- 
ecution of prisoners. Though much of the 
savage treatment of prisoners in the field 
is explained as a result of the heat of battle, 
the continuing brutality to which many 
prisoners held by South Vietnam are fre- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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quently subjected can only be explained as 
a policy consciously and methodically per- 
sued by the Government of South Vietnam. 
Since several complementary statements re- 
garding South Vietnam's treatment of POW’s 
have been issued by the International Red 
Cross,’ it would be valuable at this point to 
discuss in detail both those prisoners pro- 
tected by the Geneva Convention and those 
who are not. 

The Geneva Convention of 1949 clearly 
reflects the experiences and conditions of 
WWI and WWII rather than those of guer- 
rilla wars in the following decades. As Alex- 
andre Casella observed in the July 5, 1970 
edition of Le Monde, the tactics of a people’s 
war “require that NLF’s forces melt into 
the population, while conventional warfare 
on the contrary seeks to stress the differ- 
ences.” It is the limited and archaic defini- 
tions of prisoners of war contained in the 
Geneva Convention which permit South 
Vietnam to simultaneously maintain pris- 
oner of war camps which are reasonably sat- 
isfactory in the eyes of the Red Cross and 
civilian prisons which are shockingly brutal.® 

A review of those who qualify as prisoners 
of war under the Geneva Convention indi- 
cates that many of those captured in this 
conflict can be legally interned beyond the 
supervision of the Red Cross. Art. 4 desig- 
nates those who qualify as POW's. They are: 

“(1) Members of the armed forces of a 
Party to the conflict as well as members of 
militias or volunteer corps forming part of 
such armed forces. 

(2) Members of other militias and mem- 
bers of other volunteer corps, including thcse 
of organized resistance movements, belong- 
ing to a Party to the conflict and operating 
in or outside their own territory, even if this 
territory is occupied, provided that such 
militias or volunteer corps, including such 
organized resistance movements, fulfill the 
following conditions: 

(a) that of being commanded by a person 
responsible for his subordinates; 

(b) that of having a fixed distinctive sign 
recognizable at a distance; 

(c) that of carrying arms openly; 

(d) that of conducting their operations in 
accordance with the laws and customs of 
war. 
(3) Members of regular armed forces who 
profess allegiance to a government or an au- 
thority not recognised by the Detaining 
Power, 

(4) Persons who accompany the armed 
forces without actually being members there- 
of, such as civilian members of military air- 
craft crews, war correspondents, supply con- 
tractors, members of labour units or of sery- 
ices responsible for the welfare of the armed 
forces, provided that they have received au- 
thorization from the armed forces which 
they accompany, who shall provide them 
for that purpose with an identity card similar 
to the annexed model. 

(5) Members of crews, including masters, 
pilots and apprentices, of the merchant ma- 
rine and the crews of civil aircraft of the 
Parties to the conflict, who do not benefit 
by more favourable treatment under any 
other provisions of international law. 

(6) Inhabitants of a non-occupied terri- 
tory, who on the approach of the enemy 
spontaneously take up arms to resist the in- 
vading forces, without having had time to 
form themselves into regular armed units, 
provided they carry arms openly and respect 
the laws and customs of war.” 

The Regulations of the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam listing the Categories 
of Force and Classification of Detainees— 
POW’s and non-POW’s are even more in- 
structive. Included among non-Prisoner of 
War Detainees are: 

“(1) Civil Defendants. 

(a) A detainee who is not entitled to PW 
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status but is subject to trial by GVN for 
offenses against GVN law. 

(b) A detainee who is a member of one 
of the units listed in paragraph 3d, above, 
and who was detained while not engaged 
in actual combat or a belligerent act under 
arms, and there is no proof that the detainee 
ever participated in actual combat or bel- 
ligerent act under arms. 

(c) A detainee who is suspected of being 
a spy, saboteur, or terrorist. 

(2) Returnees (Hoi Chanh). All persons 
regardless of past membership in any of the 
units listed in paragraph 3, above, who vol- 
untarily submit to GVN control. 

(3) Innocent Civilians. Persons not mem- 
bers of any units listed in p: h 3, 
above, and not suspected of being civil de- 
fendants.” 

Paragraph 8 lists the categories of enemy 
forces; 3d lists the “Irregulars”: 

“(1) Guerrillas, Full-time forces oragnized 
into squads and platoons which do not nec- 
essarily remain in their home village or 
hamlet. Typical missions for guerrillas in- 
clude propaganda, protection of village party 
committees, terrorist, and sabotage activi- 
ties. 

(2) Self-Defense Force, A VO paramili- 
tary structure responsible for the defense 
of hamlet and village in VC controlled areas. 
These forces do not leave their home area, 
and they perform their duties on a part-time 
basis. Duties consist of constructing fortifi- 
cations, serving as hamlet guards, and de- 
fending home areas. 

(3) Secret Self-Defense Force. A clandes- 
tine VC organization which performs the 
same general function in Government of 
Vietnam (GVN) controlled areas, Their op- 
erations involve intelligence collection, as 
well as sabotage and propaganda activi- 
ties.” * 

Thus, many of those captured in South 
Vietnam are not protected by any type of 
agreement. Alexandre Casella estimates that 
90% of the National Liberation Front per- 
sonnel fall outside the provisions of the 
Geneva Conventions. Available figures con- 
cerning prisoners in South Vietnam indi- 
cate that well over half are political pris- 
oners*® and that the conditions in which 
they exist are abominable. In this latter re- 
gard the U.S. is not only morally, but leg- 
ally responsible, since under Art. 12 of the 
Geneva Convention, a power which transfers 
prisoners to another detaining power must 
satisfy itself of the “willingness and ability 
of such transferee Power to apply the con- 
vention.” The United States has admitted 
a “residual” responsibility for prisoners it 
has turned over to South Vietnamese” but 
this admission has little practical effect on 
the conditions in the prisons and interroga- 
tion centers, many of whose facilities and 
staffs were funded by United States aid.“ 

In summary then, while North Vietnam 
and the National Liberation Front have con- 
sistently and callously disregarded the Ge- 
neva Convention in dealing with the nearly 
500 Americans they hold captive, and 
whereas all sides have practiced barbarities 
on POW’s on the battlefield, the Saigon 
government, though generally treating those 
POW’s subject to Red Cross inspection sat- 
isfactorily, has maintained a brutal system 
of interrogation and confinement for over 
100,000 political prisoners, despite her ac- 
cession to the Geneva Convention. In view 
of all this, one cannot deny the wisdom of 
the plea by the International Red Cross 
Committee’s Vice-President Jacques Frey- 
mond, “Until such time as there is a section 
in the Convention covering a people's war, 
the essential thing is to avoid legal niceties 
and consider the spirit of the Conventions 
rather than their letter.” 13 


PRISONER RELEASE IN RECENT CONFLICTS 


While there have been instances of pris- 
oner release or exchange in the midst of 
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hostilities during past wars, a survey of the 
conflicts in Korea, in Indochina from 1946 
to 1954, and in Algeria indicates that the 
issue of prisoners of war was in all cases a 
prelude to or integral part of the final set- 
tlement rather than an isolated event of 
purely humanitarian motivation, In the Ko- 
rean War, two years after the United States 
had offered to repatriate sick and wounded 
prisoners of war, and six months after the 
truce talks had been broken off in October of 
1952, the North Koreans and Chinese agreed 
to exchange sick and wounded POW’s. At 
the time, diplomatic observers viewed this 
limited exchange as a significant move to- 
wards a settlement. This proved to be the 
case, with the provisions governing a final 
truce and general prisoner exchange being 
signed just three months later on July 27, 
1953. 

The First Indochinese War, despite its long 
duration, was concluded before prisoners 
were exchanged. Article 21 of the Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities provided for 
the release of all prisoners of war and civilian 
internees within 30 days of the effective 
cease-fire date. Over 65,000 French Union 
Forces and nearly 11,000 Vietnamese prison- 
ers were freed. 

The Algerian war lasted more than seven 
years, yet prisoners were released only after 
the Provision of Cease Fire was signed on 
March 19, 1962. The agreement called for a 
“broad amnesty for military and political 
prisoners on both sides.” Paragraph J of 
Chapter I stipulated that the release of pris- 
oners should occur “within a maximum pe- 
riod of 20 days from the cease fire.” 


PRISONER RELEASE: THE CURRENT SITUATION 


Despite the length of the current war in 
Indochina, the exchange of prisoners has not 
advanced beyond the symbolic or propa- 
gandistic level. Of all U.S. prisoners held, the 
North Vietnamese and National Liberation 
Front have freed a total of only 9 while 
South Vietnam has returned a total of 362 
sick and wounded POW’s out of the total of 
8,000 North Vietnamese she holds. The ques- 
tion of the release of all prisoners involving 
both military personne! and civilian detain- 
ees has not been seriously broached and ap- 
pears so closely related to the causes of the 
current conflict that, as was the case in both 
Vietnam and Algeria, the outlines of a final 
military and political settlement must pre- 
cede a general repatriation. The conflict in 
Vietnam is above all a struggle for political 
legitimacy and the actions of all sides are 
governed by their interests in the eventual 
outcome. Consequently, the policies each 
party has adopted regarding prisoners of war 
mirror their ultimate military and political 
objectives. 

South Vietnam has periodically released 
sick and wounded North Vietnamese and 
has offered, along with the U.S., the 8,000 
North Vietnamese she holds in exchange for 
allied prisoners, Political prisoners, who con- 
stitute the vast majority of those held as a 
result of the war, are considered “criminals” 
and thus, an internal affair not subject to 
negotiation. 

The North Vietnamese have consistently 
refused to discuss the release of prisoners 
apart from a final settlement of the war, in 
spite of the damaging publicity engendered 
by North Vietnamese intransigence regarding 
immediate prisoner exchange. Concern about 
the welfare of American prisoners in North 
Vietnam remains a powerful emotional factor 
in the United States, and since North Viet- 
nam is convinced that at the very least the 
U.S, military wishes to remain technological- 
ly involved throughout Indochina, Hanoi in- 
tends to utilize the remaining emotional in- 
centive they have on the American public to 
promote the end of all United States inter- 
vention in Vietnam. To this end, North Viet- 
nam has consistently stated that she will dis- 
cuss immediately the release of all prisoners 
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whenever the United States sets a reasonable 
date for the total withdrawal of all US. 
troops, 

The National Liberation Front has sup- 
ported North Vietnam in its call for a with- 
drawal date as the prerequisite for discussing 
prisoner exchange. In its eight point peace 
proposal of September 17, 1970, the NLF de- 
clared its willingness to discuss “the question 
of releasing captured militarymen”, if the 
United States withdrew by June 31, 1971. 
Though a “reasonable” date has been sub- 
stituted for June 31 in subsequent state- 
ments, the principle of total U.S. withdrawal 
remains the basis for considering prisoner 
release. 

The United States’ position at this point 
regarding prisoners of war is to combine ap- 
peals to the North Vietnamese, the pressure 
of international opinion, and the threat of 
an indefinite U.S. presence in Vietnam in or- 
der to secure the release of Americans. But 
this strategy offers little chance of success, 
based on the experience of similar past con- 
flicts or the nature of present hostilities. For, 
while the Korean War was terminated in a 
stalemate, the cessation of hostilities and 
repatriation of prisoners in both Indochina 
and Algeria was the result not of a negotiated 
exchange in the midst of conflict, but rather 
the defeat of France as a colonial power. 
Thus in 1954, France was compelled to re- 
lease not only prisoners of war but also “ci- 
vilian detainees”, defined in Art. 21 of the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in 
Vietnam as “all persons who, having in any 
way contributed to the political or armed 
struggle between the two parties, have been 
arrested for that reason and have been kept 
in detention by either party during the pe- 
riod of hostilities.” Similarly, in 1962, France 
was forced to free not only military personnel, 
but also to proclaim a “broad amnesty for 
political and military prisoners on both 
sides." In addition, the National Liberation 
Front of Algeria was recognized as a “legal 
political formation.” 

The similarity in definition among the 
“civilian internees” of 1954, the “political 
prisoners” of 1962, and the “civil internees” 
as currently defined by the U.S. Military As- 
sistance Command is obvious. The parallels 
of the Viet-Minh and National Liberation 
Front of Algeria to the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam are equally ap- 
parent. But where the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Algeria and Vietnam signalled the 
resolution of both the military and politi- 
cal aspects of those conflicts, no such prog- 
ress is currently evident regarding Vietnam, 
The distance yet to be covered in reaching a 
negotiated settlement in Indochina is indi- 
cated by President Nixon's condition that 
American troops remain in Vietnam not 
only until American POW’s are released but 
also until South Vietnam possesses a “rea- 
sonable chance of survival.” To expect the 
return of interned Americans in these cir- 
cumstances is to ignore both past experience 
and the dynamics of the current conflict. 
President Nixon’s dual objectives of the 
maintenance of the present Saigon govern- 
ment and the release of American POW’s are, 
in fact, mutually exclusive alternatives. 

Opinion polls indicate that the American 
public has already made its choice by over- 
whelmingly rejecting the war. 71% of Amer- 
icans interviewed support the withdrawal of 
all Americans from Indochina by the end of 
this year. By so doing, the United States 
would not only end the slaughter of both 
Asians and Americans, but would also pro- 
vide the best basis for the rapid repatriation 
of all our prisoners of war. 

FOOTNOTES 


1 Geneva Convention. Art. II, International 
Committee of the Red Cross, Geneva, 1950. 

2 Legislative Reference Service Publication 
70-104F, American POW’s in S.E. Asia, Jean 
B. Patitucci. p. 2. 
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*By this reasoning, North Vietnamese and 
NLF soldiers captured after killing civilians 
in mortar and rocket attacks could be sim- 
flarly charged. Since war makes legal what 
in peace time is illegal, Art. 85 extends the 
benefits of the Convention to all “Prisoners 
of War prosecuted under the laws of the De- 
taining power for act committed prior to 
capture ... even if convicted .. .” 

*The last few years have seen the expan- 
sion of the war into both Cambodia and Laos. 
The governments of Laos (1956) and Cam- 
bodia (1958) were signatories of the Geneva 
Convention. The insurgent movements in 
both countries haye issued assurances of hu- 
mane treatment of the prisoners they hold. 

5% Department of State Bulletin, October 12, 
1970. 

ê Testimony of Vietnam Veterans. Congres- 
sional Record, April 6, 1971, p. 9947-10013; 
April 7, 1971, p. 10022-10055. 

*“The prisoner-of-war camps have been 
described by most observers who have visited 
them as fairly well run. For instance, late last 
year, a Red Cross official commented to a re- 
porter, concerning the POW camps, that the 
Saigon government ‘respects most of the as- 
pects of the Geneva Convention,’ ” Christian 
Science Monitor, November 2, 1970. The same 
article notes, however: 

“The International Committee of the Red 
Cross, has submitted several reports critical 
of conditions in South Vietnam’s largest 
prisoner-of-war camp. 

“According to informed sources, Red Cross 
representatives have recorded numerous com- 
plaints from prisoners at the camp on Phu 
Quoc Island, charging prison guards with 
brutality and protesting inadequate housing, 
medical facilities, and food.” 

The basic problem remains the limited 
definitions of prisoner of war under the Gene- 
va Convention. As Marcel Naville, President 
of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, observed in a speech before the Con- 
gress of the International Pharmacy Fed- 
eration, Geneva, August 31, 1970: 

“In the conflict that is rending the Indo- 
chinese peninsula, our delegates try un- 
ceasingly to bring their assistance to the 
prisoners of war, to verify that they get 
humane treatment, to secure from the de- 
taining authorities the list of their captives, 
so that the latter may be put in touch with 
their families. It is deeply regrettable that 
South Vietnam authorizes only a small part 
of its detainees to have the status of pris- 
oners of war and authorizes only with many 
restrictions the visits of the Red Cross dele- 
gates to the great mass of other detainees. 
It is likewise deplorable that North Vietnam 
refuses all intervention of the ICRC with 
the prisoners it has and does not even con- 
sent to give out a list of their names. From 
the moment, from one side or the other, one 
gives a restrictive interpretation to the 
clauses of the international agreements, the 
task of the ICRC becomes more difficult but 
all the more necessary.” 

5 There are at least 100,000 political pris- 
oners in the jails of South Vietnam today. 
Since Vietnam is a country less than 1/10 
the size of the U.S., this is the equivalent 
of our having more than 1 million American 
political prisoners in jail. The care for these 
people is tragically bad. I have seen para- 
lyzed prisoners who had been shackled for 
months. I have felt broken bones of people 
whose hands and ribs had been beaten. I 
have seen the evidence of slivers stuck under 
fingernails. Former prisoners have described 
in great detail to me: water torture, the use 
of electrodes on sensitive parts of the body, 
and many other kinds of torture. 


“Just before I left Vietnam, I visited a 
joint American-Vietnmamese interrogation 
center for POWs. After that visit, I had a 
chance to talk with one of the American in- 
terrogators there, who described to me the 
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conditions within the cells, and also how the 
interrogations are carried out. The cells are 
about 414 feet wide, and about 9 feet long. 
The prisoner goes three weeks without leav- 
ing the cell. One of the major complaints of 
the POW’s is the lack of water. “Sometimes 
the POWs beg me for water,” the American 
interrogator said. The system of interrogation 
was described by the American interrogators 
as a “good guy/bad guy” kind of interroga- 
tion. What happens, he said, is that when 
POWs come to us, we give them cigarettes, 
water and are as kind as we can be. 
However, after a period of time, if they 
don’t talk, we tell them that we will 
send them back to the ARVN interro- 
gators. He claimed that every POW that 
he had interrogated had been tortured 
at least once by Vietnamese inter- 
rogators, and that the threat of sending them 
back to the Vietnamese interrogators was 
very effective in getting information. The 
Geneva Convention on the treatment of 
POWs states that all POWs be given adequate 
exercise, water, and, of course, torture of 
POWs is strictly forbidden. It states that 
prisoners shall not be mistreated in any way. 
This interrogation center is jointly run by 
Americans and Vietnamese. The Americans 
are fully aware that the POWs are not getting 
adequate food, water, and exercise. We are 
taking advantage of the fact that Vietnamese 
have tortured many of the prisoners in the 
field previously. We know this is going on, we 
condone it, then ask the North Vietnamese 
to treat our prisoners according to the Ge- 
neva Convention. I believe that we must be 
above reproach in our own treatment of 
North Vietnamese and NLF POWs, so that we 
can discuss the fate of our own prisoners 
from a good position.” 

Testimony of Don Luce, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, May 13, 1971. 
Don Luce has lived almost continuously in 
Vietnam since 1958. He is past Director of 
International Voluntary Services, Vietnam 
and has recently been working on a post-war 
reconstruction plan for the World Council 
of Churches. 

s Military Assistance Command, Vietnam; 
Directive 381-46. 

10 Around 100,000 South Vietnamese are 
held by the government for political offenses. 
30,000 additional persons are held as prison- 
ers of war. 

u New York Times, December 15, 1970. 

72 What I want to raise before the commit- 
tee is that the US. is building new “isola- 
tion” cells, to replace those “tiger cages.” One 
of the reasons for doing this, as stated by Mr. 
Robert McCloskey, of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, on February 22, was because of “con- 
tinuing difficulties with the most recalcitrant 
prisoners” who would not build their own 
isolation cell compound, as self-help proj- 
ects. These new isolation cells are costing 
$400,000 U.S. dollars. In his briefing on Feb- 
ruary 22, Mr. McCloskey said that there were 
“funds made available by the Government 
of South Vietnam for U.S. uses.” However, 
the letter of agreement between the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Officer in Charge of Con- 
struction, and the General Manager of RMK- 
BRJ who is carrying out the construction, 
was very explicit that these funds were U.S. 
funds coming from MACCORDS. I will give 
the Committee a copy of the MACCORDS 
letter for the record. 

I am raising this example because I believe 
it contains many of the worst elements in 
our aid program. I don't believe the U.S. 
should be building prisons for political 
prisoners anywhere. It is an example of how 
often our government has misrepresented 
what it is doing abroad. I believe that the 
building of these isolation cells for prisoners 
on Con Son is criminal in itself, especially 
when we were already fully aware of how 
prison officials there had used the “tiger 
cages” left there by the French. 
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American aid to encourage repression has 
increased greatly in the last year. In 1970, 
the U.S. spent 20.9 million dollars on the pub- 
lic safety program. In 1971 it has budgeted 
30 million for public safety. And while we 
have increased our aid to the police by 50%, 
our aid to education dropped from 6.1 million 
in 1970 to a budget of 4.5 million in 1971. 

The Director of AID, Mr. John R. Mossler, 
Gescribed the public safety program in the 
1970 report to the Ambassador. He wrote, in 
part, “During 1970 the police continued to 
improve their capability in traditional police 
functions. Their timely and positive action 
effectively contained civil disturbances in- 
volving the war yeterans, students, and re- 
ligious groups, thereby preventing the spread 
of violence.” 

Testimony of Don Luce, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, May 13, 1971. 

18 Le Monde, July 15, 1970. 


[From The Evening Star, May 18, 1971] 
OUTLOOK Is BLEAK For U.S. PRISONERS oF WAR 
(By Crosby S. Noyles) 

A White House study of everything that 
has been said on the subject by the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong leaders leads to 
the conclusion that the Communists do not 
intend to release American prisoners until 
the war in Vietnam has ended. 

The study was prompted by growing specu- 
lation in the press and in Congress that 
the prisoners release might be obtained by 
setting a deadline for the complete with- 
drawal of American forces from Vietnam. 
This speculation, in turn, has been based on 
a number of ambiguous statements by vari- 
ous Communist spokesmen, as reported in 
the press. 

Reviewing all the pertinent declarations 
made since the National Liberation Fronts’ 
10-point proposals of May 8, 1969, the White 
House experts conclude that “more than a 
troop withdrawal deadline is required in 
order to free the prisoners of war.” 

“While the Communists are ready to ‘dis- 
cuss’ if the United States sets a deadline, 
they indicate that the war will have to end— 
presumably on their terms—before the pris- 
oners will actually be freed,” the study de- 
clares. 

“This would involve not only a deadline, 
but also the establishment of a ‘provisional 
coalition government’ (in Saigon) and prob- 
ably also the cessation of all U.S. military 
aid to South Vietnam and the payment of 
war reparations. In any case, the Communist 
side can be expected to extract the highest 
possible price for a prisoner release.” 

The study was made before Hanoi agreed 
to the repatriation of 570 North Vietnamese 
war prisoners held in the South. How this 
exchange may affect the situation remains 
to be seen. 

The White House concedes certain grounds 
for confusion on the matter of prisoners. 
There was, for example, an article by the 
chief Viet Cong delegate, Nguyen Thi Binh, 
which appeared in Le Monde April 15. In it, 
Mme, Binh claimed that President Nixon had 
“only to fix a reasonable deadline for the 
total withdrawal for GIs and American pris- 
oners to be rapidly and safely returned.” 

However, the study points out, at a meet- 
ing of the peace conference the same day as 
the article appeared, Mme. Binh took a quite 
different line. 

“In order to settle the question of cap- 
tured military personnel,” she said, “it is 
necessary to settle the problem of the re- 
patriation of American troops. As long as the 
war goes on, not only will the question of 
captured military personnel not be able to 
be settled, but also the list of captured will 
only grow longer indefinitely.” 

More confusion was caused by the remarks 
of North Vietnam’s spokesman, Nguyen 
Thanh Le, at a Paris tea party April 21. 
What came through in most reports was that 
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“there would be no problem” about the rapid 
repatriation of American prisoners once & 
withdrawal deadline had been set. What Le 
actually said, according to the White House 
transcript: 

“I would like to add that with regard to 
the question of American prisoners of war, I 
think that if the United States puts forward 
a deadline for the total withdrawal of its 
troops and ends the war of aggression, I be- 
lieve ... that... there will be no difficulties 
just as . . . towards the French in the past.” 

The administration’s analysts are not en- 
couraged by the frequent reference to the re- 
lease of French prisoners in 1954. They point 
out that no discussion of prisoners took place 
until a basic agreement on ending the war 
and a ceasé-fire had been settled in Geneva. 
In their view, “This appears to be an addi- 
tional indication that the Communists do not 
intend to release American prisoners until 
the war has ended.” 

The study and the conclusion drawn from 
it are aimed, presumably, at relieving the 
growing pressure on the administration to 
set a deadline for troop withdrawal. The 
record as set forth tends to support the Presi- 
dent’s contention that setting a date would 
not result in a release of the prisoners. 
However, the conclusion that no release can 
be expected until the end of the war is 
hard to square with other facets of Nixon's 
policy. 

In his April 29 news conference, for in- 
stance, the President strongly insisted that 
the war could not end, or all the troops be 
withdrawn, until the prisoners were released. 
A residual American force would remain in 
Vietnam, he said, as long as the prisoners are 
held, “no matter how long it takes.” Any 
other course, he argued, would “destroy ... 
our bargaining position with regard to the 
POWs.” 

There seems to be a certain confusion here 
in presidential logic. But however it may 
work out, the prospects for the American war 
prisoners, by the reckoning of the adminis- 
tration, still must be rated as exceedingly 
grim, 

[From the Boston Globe, Dec. 31, 1970} 
Fase Hopes on POWs 

One gets the feeling that the pot is calling 
the kettle black in the prisoner of war 
controversy. And the pity of it is that it 
solves nothing. It merely raises false hopes 
in the hearts of prisoners’ families and, quite 
possibly, in the hearts of the prisoners them- 
selves. 

The Administration’s continuing agitation 
of the issue appears to be no more than an 
effort to damp down criticism that the fruit- 
less raid on the prisoner of war camp at Son 
Tay was ill-conceived and based on faulty 
intelligence. The fact is that the Adminis- 
tration, for whatever reason, has escalated 
the whole POW question beyond reality’s 
realm. 

This is not going to free the US prisoners 
of war anymore than did the Son Tay raid. 
The way to free the prisoners is to end the 
war. Increased bombing will not free them. 
Nor will an outpouring of letters to Hanoi, 
nor will appeals to world opinion (which is 
not on the American side anyhow), nor will 
the contention that Hanoi is violating the 
Geneva Convention on the treatment of 
prisoners. 

None of this is to “take Hanol’s side.” It 
is merely to insist that if we are ever going 
to get out of Vietnam we shall have to quit 
fooling ourselves—or letting ourselves be 
fooled. Washington's insistence that Hanoi 
is in violation of Geneva, for instance, has 
to be weighed against the fact that we are, 
too. In a letter to both President Nixon and 
United Nations Secretary General Thant, 48 
Americans in South Vietnam have docu- 
mented the complaint, long since reported 
by US newsmen, that we are violating the 
convention not only in the treatment of 
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prisoners but also in the destruction of food 
crops, the devastation of about one-fifth of 
South Vietnam’s forest land and murderous 
assaults on civilians. Scientists have con- 
firmed the same thing at their Chicago con- 
vention. 

Certainly all Americans, and especially the 
prisoners’ families, would rest better were 
Hanoi to prove sufficiently humanitarian to 
permit Red Cross inspection of the prisoner 
camps, as it should. But this eventually is 
brought no closer by Washington's repeated 
denigration of every last move Hanoi makes 
to allay suspicion that ill treatment is the 
prisoners’ steady diet. 

President Nixon insists the TV interview 
with war prisoners “shows a barbaric and 
inhumane attitude.” Defense Secretary Laird 
downgrades Hanoi’s list of prisoners as in- 
complete. Secretary of State Rogers asserts 
that Hanoi's release of the top prisoner list "is 
a contemptible maneuver.” Yet, Brig. Gen. 
Daniel James Jr. says both the telecast and 
the release of the prisoner list shows how 
effectively the Administration’s campaign for 
humane treatment of prisoners is working. 
The Administration cannot have it both 
ways. 

What President Nixon has in mind in the 
prisoner of war issue is not clear, but it may 
be that Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) is 
not far from the truth of it: 

“He (Mr. Nixon) has almost created the 
impression that the reason we are fighting 
in South Vietnam is because there are pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnam. It is as 
though these men were the cause of the war 
rather than a consequence of it. ... You 
don't have to be a great strategist to as- 
sume that, if the war is prolonged, the pos- 
sibility of getting back the prisoners also is 
delayed . . . We say we are going to get the 
prisoners out by doing the very thing that 
got them in.” 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 23, 1971] 
CONCERN FOR THE POWs 


No single gesture could earn North Viet- 
nam and its allies as much good will and 
respect in the United States as a decision to 
implement fully the provisions of the Ge- 
neva Convention in respect both to Amer- 
ican military men held prisoner and to other 
Americans listed as missing in Indochina. 
Nearly 1,600 Americans are in these two 
categories—next Friday will mark the sey- 
enth anniversary of the capture of the first 
American still being held—and their plight 
and the suffering of their families constitute 
a great national sadness. It would be a truly 
civilized act for Hanoi to honor the Geneva 
provisions for identification, inspections, cor- 
respondence, and the release of the seriously 
sick and wounded. All Geneva violations are, 
of course, inexcusable but the other side's 
refusal to identify formally all the prisoners 
it holds is especially terrible, since it inflicts 
gratuitous anguish upon the families back 
home. In all, there is a good reason for every 
American to support this “Week of Con- 
cern” as it has been designated by the Pres- 
ident. 

Efforts to affect the other side’s perform- 
ance on POWs and MIAs, however, should 
not be allowed to obscure the possible fur- 
ther ‘contributions to their welfare that 
might be made by their own government. 
For instance, President Nixon is asking North 
Vietnam to honor the Geneva Convention, 
and to negotiate a pre-settlement prisoner 
exchange, even while he continues to bomb 
the North on an occasional basis and threat- 
ens to bomb more severely. He asks Hanoi 
for more information on POWs, while char- 
acterizing Hanol’s attitude on the question 
as “barbaric” and while leaving unamended 
his Secretary of State’s characterization of 
the provision of a POW list by Hanoi last 
year as “contemptible.” He seeks inspection 
of POW camps, while publicly retaining the 
option—claimed after the abortive Sontay 
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raid in November—to conduct raids on other 
camps where Americans might be held. If 
Mr. Nixon feels that larger political pur- 
poses prevent him from halting the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, then could he not 
consider—for the sake of the POWs—soften- 
ing his rhetoric on the issue and forswear- 
ing any more “Sontays”? 

In his “Week of Concern” proclamation, 
Mr. Nixon remarked on North Vietnam's 
“adamant refusal to consider negotiation re- 
garding the release of prisoners.” This for- 
mulation is consistent with his own policy, 
which is to classify the POW issue as a hu- 
maenitarian one separate from politics, but 
it is not consistent with the facts. For Ha- 
noi and the Vietcong have offered to nego- 
tiate the release of prisoners. The catch is, 
they have set as a condition that the United 
States first set a date for withdrawal from 
South Vietnam. This condition Mr. Nixon 
has refused to accept. Whether he will alter 
his policy when American troop levels are 
reduced even further next year is a question 
which is bound to interest all Americans who 
give first priority to the prisoners and the 
missing. In the meantime, the alternative 
which Mr. Nixon has suggested to the Amer- 
ican people—heartfelt prayer—has much to 
commend it. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1971] 


“I Was BITTER Instpe”—Nixon’s POW Poricy 
CONTESTED BY WIVES 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

The wives of five POW’s who worshipped 
at the White House last Sunday and 
the President told them, “This is one thing 
we can't deviate on. As long as we have 
prisoners there, we'll have men there.” Ob- 
viously, Mr. Nixon was trying to assure 
doubting wives, and other worriers in the 
Pentagon and elsewhere, that in pursuing 
troop withdrawals he is not breaking faith 
with the 1500-odd Americans counted as pris- 
oners or MIAs (missing in action) in the 
various parts of Indochina; not abandoning 
them. 

At the same time, it is of human interest, 
and perhaps of political importance, that 
some POW wives now formulate the problem 
in a very different way from the President. 
They say, in effect: As long as we have men 
there, we'll have prisoners there. They con- 
clude that the United States should with- 
draw all its forces from Vietnam, if only to 
bring their husbands home. 

Many Americans might agree that Mr. 
Nixon should set a timetable and leave Vi- 
etnam—and not only to retrieve POWs. But 
the President insists he will consider com- 
plete withdrawal only “as part of a settle- 
ment." Sympathetic as he is to the suffering 
of prisoners and their families, he has none- 
theless steadily rejected the Hanoi-Vietcong 
offer to open “discussions leading to re- 
lease” of POWs as soon as the United States 
says when it will leave. Instead, he has 
termed the POW issue “humanitarian” and 
sought to avoid paying any political price 
for return of the men. 

That his policy is now challenged openly 
by some POW wives and, according to them, 
questioned quietly by others, is a sobering 
index of the impact of the war. For it has 
been an American tradition that families of 
military men—certainly families of career 
men, who are numerous among the POWs— 
accept without public complaint or political 
argument the duty assigned the men. In this 
case, the duty assigned to hundreds of 
Americans is to sit in captivity and thereby 
to project Mr. Nixon’s determination to get. 
the kind of political settlement he wants in 
South Vietnam. It is not so surprising, con- 
sidering the internal divisions on the war and 
the hardships imposed on the POWs wives, 
that some of them no longer go along. 

The particular vehicle which has carried 
them into the political arena is the “propor- 
tional repatriation” proposal launched by 
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Representatives Leggett and Riegle. They 
would have the United States set a with- 
drawal date and negotiate a step-by-step 
agreement: total withdrawal for total pris- 
oner release. Politically, the key divergence 
from official policy is that this proposal does 
not demand—as a quid pro quo for with- 
drawal—that the other side accept a South 
Vietnamese political arrangement approved 
by the United States. Humanly, the key di- 
vergence is that it offers hope for the return 
of the prisoners. 

Mrs. James Mulligan of Virginia Beach, 
whose Navy pilot husband was shot down 
five years ago and she has six sons, appeared 
with six other wives to endorse “proportional 
repatriation” when it was unveiled here last 
month. Later she stirred the National League 
of Families of American Prisoners and Miss- 
ing in Southeast Asia into circulating the 
proposal to its members. 

(The League is currently polling its mem- 
bers on political questions for the first time, 
its board chairman, Carol North of Wellfleet, 
Mass, reported this week. She said that the 
group's need to stay non-political to protect 
its tax-exempt status, and its further need to 
maintain unity—‘“we reflect the divisions in 
the country"—had kept it from pronouncing 
on political questions.) 

Mrs. Mulligan, speaking in a telephone in- 
terview, explained her own new political ac- 
tivity this way: “This conflict has been polit- 
ical since the Tonkin Gulf resolution. It’s a 
war run by politicians, not military men. 
President Nixon is trying to justify the loss 
of 44,000 lives. I wish him well but I doubt 
he can do it. The American soldier is not re- 
ceiving from his government the loyalty he 
gives to his government. I don't feel the 
Leggett proposal is the answer but it's a ve- 
hicle to show the administration and Con- 
gress how mistaken is the view that the fam- 
ilies are in accord with the administration, 

In December, 1969, said Mrs. Mulligan, she 
went with a wives’ group to the White House: 
“I faced the President. I told him my hus- 
band had been interned four-five years. ‘You 
must do something,’ I said. I was shocked to 
find myself asking my government for help. 
I don't want to be used any more: not by 
Hanoi, not by the liaison committee (the 
anti-war group Hanoi has used as a mail 
funnel), not by my own government. We live 
in a very political country, and that is what 
I am going to do.” 

Mrs. James McDaniel of Greensboro, N.C., 
wife of an Air Force navigator shot down 
in 1966 and mother of two, also endorsed 
“proportional repatriation.” She said, “I 
don’t see what the President is doing. I want 
him to come out and tell me. Does he think 
those men are expendable? If he’s playing 
politics and waiting until "72, then I’m really 
fed up. 

“You say you’re not going into politics. We 
tried to separate politics from humanitarian- 
ism. We said ‘write Hanoi, write Hanoi’—it’s 
helped make people more aware. But Hanoi 
owes them nothing, only not to be cruel to 
them. Our government has the responsibility, 
and we've got to put pressure on it. I’m not 
superhuman. My husband’s not superhu- 
man. I kept quiet so long, I was bitter in- 
side.” 

How many of the wives these women 
speak for won’t be known until the League 
completes its survey. But they are not the 
only group which wants the President to set 
a withdrawal timetable. The Gallup poll re- 
ported last week it has asked its national 
sample if it would support a congressional 
proposal to bring home all U.S. troops by 
the end of 1971, and 73 per cent—up from 55 
per cent last September—said yes. 


EXCERPTS From THE NATION, MARCH 15, 1971 

Up to now, the wives and mothers have 
shown extraordinary patience, but that pa- 
tience is about exhausted. A year ago, Mrs. 
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Virginia R. Warner of Ypsilanti purchased a 
billboard in nearby Ann Arbor to plead that 
persons write to Hanoi and urge the release 
of the prisoners. Since then her views have 
changed. “When I see how we have been 
used to gain support for the war, I wish I had 
never put up that billboard or urged anyone 
to write to Hanoi. I would like to put up a 
new billboard now—one which reads: ‘Presi- 
dent Nixon, end the war so the prisoners can 
come home'’”’ (Detroit Free Press, January 
28, 1971). Mrs. Jane Dudley, of Hawaii, whose 
son is a prisoner, feels that the constant 
political bickering over the treatment and 
fate of the prisoners simply obscures the true 
danger. “Really,” she is quoted as saying in 
the Honolulu Advertiser (December 24), “my 
biggest worry is that the United States will 
kill them [the prisoners] off with the con- 
tinued bombing. I think we're becoming a 
military nation. You either go out and kill or 
you have to get out of the country. I’m also 
very worried about the way Nixon decides 
these things all by himself. People won’t take 
& look at how we got in there and why we 
stay.” Mrs. James Mulligan, whose Navy pilot 
husband was shot down five years ago, ex- 
plained her new political activity to The 
Washington Post (February 12) in a tele- 
phone interview: “This conflict has been 
political since the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 
It’s a war run by politicians, not military 
men. President Nixon is trying to justify the 
loss of 44,000 lives. I wish him well, but I 
doubt he can do it. The American soldier is 
not receiving from his government the loyal- 
ty he gives to his government. I don't feel 
the Leggett proposal is the answer, but it’s a 
vehicle to show the Administration and the 
Congress how mistaken is the view that the 
families are in accord with the Administra- 
tion.” If this trend continues, a new and 
potent political force will have been added to 
those that now insist that the war be brought 
to a speedy termination. 


POPULATION COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr, President, the 
Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future, on which I am 
privileged to serve, last month began a 
series of field hearings to hear testimony 
from witnesses around the country. ‘The 
first hearing was held here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and I subsequently inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD several 
of the statements which were presented 
to the Commission, so that those not 
present could have the benefit of the 
views heard during the hearings. 

The Commission held its second pub- 
lic hearing on May 3 and 4 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and again much excellent 
testimony was presented. Although it is 
not possible to have all the statements 
printed here, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Record two very thoughtful 
commentaries on this Nation’s popula- 
tion situation. First is the statement of 
Johnson C. Montgomery, former member 
of the Stanford Law School Faculty and 
now associated with Zero Population 
Growth. The second is from Dr. Kingsley 
Davis, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and 
chairman of the Panel on Population 
Growth and Distribution of the Science 
and Technology Advisory Council to the 
California State Assembly. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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CALIFORNIA: PART OF A NATIONAL AND GLOBAL 
POPULATION CRISIS 
(By Johnson C. Montgomery) 

The population problem is unique to our 
age. For most of man’s history, his problem 
was to increase his population size. When 
small human populations were struggling 
merely to survive, genetic and cultural eyo- 
lution selectively favored groups and indi- 
viduals who had high reproductive rates. Now 
man is evidently faced with a new prob- 
lem: too many people for the life support 
systems of the planet permanently to main- 
tain. The seriousness of the problem is still 
unrecognized in many parts of the world; 
and the US government has not taken effec- 
tive action to stop overpopulation. 

Some of the effects of overpopulation are 
generally recognized. Overpopulation causes 
wars—such as the soccer war in Central 
America or impending war in the Middle 
East. Malnutrition, starvation and the possi- 
bility of world-wide famine are generally rec- 
ognized to be population related phenomena. 
Some less widely recognized effects of over- 
population are (1) the increasing probabil- 
ity of world wide pestilence encouraged by 
dense populations and rapid transportation; 
(2) environmental pollution of 
proportions; (3) antisocial behavior such 
as increasing crime, riots and racial strife; 
and (4) increasing per capita economic costs 
of servicing increasing large populations— 
the so-called diseconomies of scale. 

In passing, may I point out that Califor- 
nia clearly demonstrates the reality of dis- 
economies of scale. In California, the larger 
the city, the higher the per capita cost of 
public works, police and fire protection and 
virtually all other public costs. The cost of 
police protection varies from $13.30 per per- 
son in California cities of 75,000 to $22.39 per 
person in Los Angeles—our largest city. And 
there is convincing evidence that the quality 
of service decreases as population size and 
per capita cost increase. 

To a large extent, California’s present prob- 
lems with crime, welfare, urban decay, pollu- 
tion and high taxes are the result of popu- 
lation pressures created by excessive human 
reproduction in other parts of the United 
States. Just as the California problem is in- 
timately involved in the US problem as a 
whole, so too, the US population problem 
is inseparable from the global population 
crisis. 


We in the United States have about 6% 
of the world’s population, yet we consume 
between one third and one half of the world’s 
non-renewable resources. Unless we choose to 
become a forthrightly Imperialistic nation, 
we will not long be permitted to enjoy our 
favored position. We will find ourselves in 
short supply of many vital resources. The 
optimum population for the United States, 
for California, or for the world, depends upon 
value judgments. The number of people we 
can support increases as each individual de- 
cides to accept less comfort, privacy and 
environmental amenity. Few are willing to 
accept less. Most want more. Yet merely to 
retain elxsting amenities depends ultimately 
upon having fewer people to support. Thus, 
consistent with American values as they ap- 
pear to be referred to in the mandate to this 
Commission, we must face the fact that we 
cannot continue our present population 
growth patterns. 

Many who concede the existence of the 
population-resources-environment crisis in- 
sist that its solution lies in less drastic meas- 
ures than governmental limitation on repro- 
duction. Thus voluntary family planning has 
been suggested as a solution to our domestic 
population problem. Yet the United States 
population will double before the end of 
the next century, even without the birth of 
a single unwanted child and will reach 300 
million by 2045 if each living woman gives 
birth to only one female child who survives 
to reproductive age. The simple fact is that 
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people want too many children. That simple 
fact which helped man to survive in the past, 
may spell his demise in the future. 65% of 
highly educated people in a recent study at 
Cornell stated they wanted three or more 
children, and a recent Gallup Poll showed 
that 23% of the American public believe that 
4 or more children is the ideal family size. 
Voluntary family planning, it is submitted, 
even for the US, is tantamount to treating a 
severed jugular vein with a bandaid. The 
odds.are very great that it will not work. 

I am an attorney and I would like to con- 
centrate today on certain special parts of 
the problem that are intimately related to 
laws and social policy. 

First, is there a fundamental human right 
to have children? There is no such right spe- 
cifically spelled out in the United States law, 
although some form of such right may be 
read into the Meyer and Griswold cases. The 
Griswold case also suggests, however, that 
the right to have children and be free of 
compulsory sterilization might fail in the 
face of a compelling, subordinating state 
interest—such as, for example? The Popula- 
tion Explosion? Under international law, by 
which we are to some extent bound, there is 
@ specific right to found a family, but the 
right does not create a license to overproduce. 

The United Nations Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, provides: Men and women 
of full age, without limitation due to race, 
nationality, or religion, haye the right... 
to found ea family. 

The words “without limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion” were added to the 
preliminary drafts of Article 16 and can be 
construed to mean that the right to found a 
family is protected only against limitations 
which are based on race, nationality or re- 
ligion. Thus a non-discriminatory compul- 
sory limitation based on the population ex- 
plosion would be in harmony with Article 
16. The right to found a family includes at 
least some right to have children. Article 4 
of the 1969 UN Declaration rey meee 
Progress and Development states par- 
ents haye the exclusive right to determine 
freely and responsibly the number and spac- 
ing of their children.” It may be that the ex- 
clusive- right applies only to choices not to 
have children; but in any event, the right 
by its terms is limited to responsible choices, 
leaving governments power to control irre- 
sponsible reproduction. 

Although the right to raise a family has 
been discussed as if it were a single, unitary 
right, it in fact involves a number of dis- 
tinguishable rights. There is the right to have 
a child. For a couple there may be a right 
to have a child each. There may be some 
right for a couple to reproduce itself with a 
boy and a girl. At one time there may have 
been a “right” to have as many children as de- 
sired. However, denial of rights to everyone 
else, we must carefully distinguish between 
the right to replace oneself and the highly 
questionable right to claim, through excessive 
reproduction, more than a fair and equal 
share of the world’s resources. 

Second, does a fertilized egg or a fetus have 
a right to be borne? Since existing methods 
of contraception are subject to failure, any 
effective birth control program today must 
to some extent rely on abortion. It is gen- 
erally accepted that a “human being” has a 
right to life. It is often stated that human 
Mfe begins at conception. The statement 
rests on a fundamental error. Human life 
does not begin at conception or at any other 
specific time, now or in the future. Scientists, 
theologians and moralists agree on one point 
at least: human life does not begin. It began. 
Since the moment in the past when human 
life began, every subsequent human cell has 
been merely a continuation of that original 
human life. The ovum or sperm is merely a 
continuation of the adult; the embryo a 
continuation of the sperm and egg; the fetus 
a continuation of the embryo and so forth, 
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through infancy, childhood, adulthood and 
finally to old age. In all societies the law has 
given different rights and duties to different 
stages of human life. The child is not an 
adult, nor is the fetus a child. The real ques- 
tion is: at what stage and for what purpose 
do we wish to protect the ever changing 
accumulations of human cells? 

A number of jurisdictions have held that a 
quickened, viable fetus is a person within 
the meaning of wrongful death statutes. 
Other jurisdictions have held that the un- 
born, fully developed and viable fetus ca- 
pable of living apart from its mother is not 
& person such that it has a right of action 
for personal injuries. For purposes of the 
14th Amendment, the definition of “person” 
seems to exclude protection to a fetus until 
it is live born, has its being and is living 
independently of its mother. Thus abortion 
is Constitutional in the U.S., but infanticide 
clearly is not. 

Cases sustaining the power of government 
to outlaw abortions have interpreted the 
anti-abortion statutes not as attempts to 
protect the life of the fetus, but rather as 
attempts to safeguard the pregnant woman 
against what used to be a very dangerous 
abortion—a right not to be forced to undergo 
compulsory pregnancy. 

The killing of a fetus in utero was not, at 
common law, murder. 

There are sound, pragmatic reasons why 
live birth is the moment in time at which 
developing human cells should be entitled to 
protection. Unlike the moment of fertiliza- 
tion or quickening, the moment of birth is a 
relatively precise, objectively identifiable 
event. It is the point in time from which 
almost all other legal consequences are dated. 
Furthermore, the population explosion is it- 
self a most compelling reason why a right to 
live should not at this time in history be 
created for the developing fetus. 

Third, does the Federal Government have 
power directly to control reproduction. Under 
Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution, Con- 
gress has power to provide for the general 
welfare by spending for purposes promoting 
national, as distinguished from merely local, 
welfare. Since the population problem is 
clearly a national and global problem, 
Congress quite clearly has power to enact 
legislation to subsidize population related 
research and development; to pay for family 
planning, contraception, abortion and ster- 
ilization. It may have power to change tax 
laws to provide incentives for the exercise of 
reproductive responsibility; and even to pay 
direct subsidies, on an equal basis, to women 
not giving birth to children, Also pursuant 
to Section 8, Congress has power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, Commerce is the 
process through which the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of goods and 
services occurs. Since national population 
size and distribution directly affects the total 
flow of goods and services, population com- 
position is a proper subject for federal regu- 
lation. Birth occurs in only one state, but 
wholly intrastate activities may be federally 
regulated if they have an impact on com- 
merce beyond the state's boundaries. Since 
Congress clearly can regulate local production 
and consumption having an effect on inter- 
state commerce, there should be no bar to 
regulation of reproduction. People, after all, 
are the ultimate producers, distributors and 
consumers. In addition to Welfare and Com- 
merce Clause powers, the Congress may have 
very broad regulatory powers under Section 5 
of the 14th Amendment. There is not time 
here to develop that point, but it may prove 
to be the solution to many of our national 
problems. 

Fourth, in the United States, what limits, 
if any, are there on the attempts the Fed- 
eral or State governments might make to 
regulate population size? There are three 
primary constitutional problems—due proc- 
ess, equal protection and church and state. 
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Due process involves balancing the inter- 
ests of the individual against the needs of 
the state. Although there are those who do 
not agree that the population explosion is 
a compelling, subordinating interest such 
that the needs of the state outweigh the 
interests of the individual, the weight of in- 
formed scientific authority compels the con- 
clusion that the population problem is in- 
deed critical. A continued population ex- 
plosion will clearly tip the balance in the 
direction of the compelling, subordinating 
state interest which would justify compul- 
sory population control programs. This is one 
of the most persuasive reasons why every- 
thing possible must be done immediately to 
ameliorate the population problem. Those 
who would avoid compulsion tomorrow must 
make voluntarism work today. 

Nor would the equal protection clause 
protect individual rights if population con- 
trol programs were applied equally to all. 
Population control programs which tended 
to operate particularly upon certain portions 
of society might be barred. For example, ed- 
ucational programs which tend to influence 
some groups more than others could raise 
equal protection problems. The same is true 
of programs relying on economic incentives 
or disincentives. In assessing the applicabil- 
ity of the equal protection principle, the test 
should not be whether a particular measure 
tends to reduce birth rates more in some 
groups than in others. The test should be 
whether the measure tends to equalize rates 
among groups. Thus there should be no equal 
protection problem merely because high- 
birth-rate groups are required to lower their 
reproduction to the same level required of 
low-birth-rate groups. Elimination of exist- 
ing abuses of the right responsibly to re- 
produce ought not to be considered a de- 
nial of equal protection. Thus a simple law 
limiting each woman to two children, al- 
though it might not be adequate to solve 
the population problem, would be unlikely to 
encounter serious constitutional impedi- 
ments. 

It seems reasonably clear that the separa- 
tion of church and state poses no bar to 
population control measures. The Mormons 
argued, unsuccessfully, that their religion 
required that they be permitted to have 
more than one wife. Considering the threat 
posed by overpopulation, religious convic- 
tions would probably not pose a bar to com- 
pulsory programs. 

In conelusion, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that excessive population pressures in 
the United States, strikingly exemplified in 
California, are causing or exacerbating our 
most serious social problems. We must get 
on immediately with the business of per- 
suading all our people voluntarily to curtail 
family size. If we are unsuccessful in this 
attempt—if we delay too long, individual 
freedom to choose family size will have to 
be curtailed. As a strong proponent of in- 
dividual freedom who is deeply committed 
to most of the generally accepted social val- 
ues of this nation, I can only caution you 
that the presently generally accepted view 
that a person has an absolute right to have 
as many children as he wants, must be 
changed—hopefully by voluntary action, but 
if not, then by compulsory governmental 
programs. Either that particular right must 
be curtailed or all other rights, our other 
values, our culture and perhaps our species 
itself will be curtailed—and perhaps elimi- 
nated. 


STATEMENT or De. Kinostey Davis 
INTRODUCTION 


During the 1970 Session of the California 
Legislature, Speaker Bob Monagan appointed 
2 Select Committee on Environmental Qual- 
ity to conduct an overview of the state’s en- 
vironmental problems and to recommend ap- 
propriate legislative action. The Committee 
completed its charge and in March, 1970, 
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forwarded to the Speaker a comprehensive 
report which identified a number of major 
environmental problems and recommended 
a wide range of actions in response to them. 
The Committee's report emphasized the ad- 
verse effects of continued, uncontrolled pop- 
ulation growth and distribution on the re- 
source base and the quality of life in Califor- 
nia. In order to obtain additional informa- 
tion on state population problems and to 
determine an appropriate role for the Legis- 
lature in this critical policy area, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the Assembly 
Science and Technology Advisory Council 
“study and formulate recommendations re- 
garding a state population policy for future 
legislative action.” 

In April, 1970, the Assembly Science Coun- 
cil formally established a Panel on Popula- 
tion Growth and Distribution to respond to 
the recommendation of the Assembly Select 
Committee. Dr. Kingsley Davis, a member 
of the Council and a demographer of inter- 
national repute, was appointed Chairman of 
the Panel. 

The Population Panel first consulted with 
a number of demographers, sociologists and 
others in California who have a special 
knowledge of population problems. The 
Panel quickly discovered that while a great 
deal of research was underway in academic 
and private research institutions within the 
state, these studies were almost entirely di- 
rected to national and foreign population 
problems and trends. There were surprising 
gaps in basic knowledge on state problems 
such as migration, fertility and the pressures 
of population on resources. 

After reviewing the available background 
material, the Panel identified a number of 
subject areas where additional study and 
analysis were necessary in order to provide 
insights into state population problems and 
to suggest approaches to their solution. Pop- 
ulation and environmental experts were 
asked to prepare research papers directed to 
topics which the Panel considered to be of 
high priority. 

To focus attention on state population 
problems, and the need for additional re- 
search and information, the Science Coun- 
cil’s Panel sponsored a Symposium on State 
Population Problems and Policy at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, in early 1971. 
The symposium also served to elicit from the 
invited participants, all of whom were 
knowledgeable and interested in the subject 
of California’s population, and evaluation 
of the research papers which the Panel had 
commissioned. 

In developing the background material, 
conclusions and recommendations of this 
report, the Science Council’s Panel on Pop- 
ulation Growth and Distribution has drawn 
in large part on the research papers and the 
proceedings of the population symposium. 

BACKGROUND 
Why a State population policy? 

Formulation of population policy is not 
a simple task. First, population policy is not 
an end in itself; it Is meaningful only as a 
way of achieving explicit social, economic or 
environmental goals. California has no de- 
liberate or officially accepted policy objectives 
relating to fundamental aspects of growth 
such as urban expansion, resource allocation 
or population dispersion. Secondly, in the 
United States, there are no precedents to 
guide state decision makers on population 
policy. As the interim report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future points out, “De- 
spite the pervasive impact of population 
growth on every facet of American life, the 
United States has never developed a de- 
Uberate policy on the subject." It is also 
true that major forces shaping statewide 
population growth and distribution—eco- 
nomic expansion, in-migration and family 
size—have not traditionally been the sub- 
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ject of direct intervention by state govern- 
ment. 

A failure on the part of State government 
to take action constitutes, in itself, a popu- 
lation policy. It commits the state to accept- 
ing present growth trends as the basis for 
determining future requirements for public 
facilities and services. Further, because this 
course is not founded on any conscious at- 
tempt to measure the total costs of growth 
and to evaluate alternatives, the state is 
forced to react to crises as the problems of 
growth accelerate and become apparent. The 
acute situation in health care, welfare and 
education in California, while not entirely 
attributable to population growth, is cer- 
tainly serlously worsened by a lack of specific 
population objectives. 

If past population trends continue, Cali- 
fornia, in the year 1990, will have about 40 
million residents—over 20% of the projected 
U.S.. population. While most people doubt 
that this growth rate will be sustained, we 
have no explicit public policies or programs 
which would prevent it, nor do we have the 
information available to comprehend the im- 
plications of this growth. For example, what 
Kinds and magnitudes of public costs are 
involved? How does the projected growth 
translate into education, health and welfare 
costs, new roads, housing and other public 
facilities? How will we dispose of the wastes 
generated by twice the number of our pres- 
ent population? How many new jobs will be 
required and how much new tax revenue will 
be generated? Most important of all, what 
kind of California will we have if this dismal 
prediction becomes reality? What will life be 
like in our cities—how much of our coast- 
line will be undeveloped and accessible to 
the public; how crowded will our parks and 
wilderness areas be? We do not have the 
answers and, unfortunately, the questions 
are not being posed in these terms. Our 
planning has been simply a shaky accom- 
modation to what seems inevitable and it 
promises only “more of the same.” 

It is important to recognize that popula- 
tion changes are not uncontrollable—they 
are the product of human decisions, and 
those decisions, like others, can be influ- 
enced by altering the circumstances and 
incentives that govern them. Moreover, state 
government, through its direct programs ana 
actions plays a large role in influencing the 
magnitude and character of California’s 
population growth. The delivery of water to 
Southern California through the construc- 
tion of the massive State Water Project has 
profoundly shaped the growth of that region. 
California has also constructed the most 
extensive freeway-expressway system in the 
nation and has thus made possible the low 
density, suburban pattern of development 
which characterizes our metropolitan re- 
gions. In more subtle fashion, state income 
tax laws, marriage laws and other actions are 
“pro-natalist” in that they tend to support 
and subsidize larger families. There is, in 
addition, the persistent notion pervading 
state policy and programs that continued 
population growth and development is nec- 
essary to sustain economic stability and to 
ensure a continued source of revenue for 
governmental services. As the consequences 
of these policies are examined, it should be 
possible for state government to take posi- 
tive action to consciously change present 
patterns which are judged to be undesira- 
ble in terms of long-term social and environ- 
mental goals. Hopefully, too, the state can 
have an influence on federal policies and 
actions which affect California’s population. 


Magnitude and character of California’s 
population growth 

Since 1860, California has experienced the 
fastest population growth of any state, and 
is now the most populous state in the na- 
tion. The present population of over 20 mil- 
lion constitutes almost 10% of the popula- 
tion of the continental United States. The 
vast majority of the state’s growth is the 
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result of in-migration, and in terms of dis- 
tance and movement of people, California 
has been the focal point for the greatest 
migration in human history. 

At present, migration into the state ap- 
Pears to be on the wane. However, the abso- 
lute number of migrants entering and leav- 
ing annually appears to be extremely sus- 
ceptible to short-term change and migration 
should certainly be considered as an impor- 
tant factor in assessing future population 
growth. For example, it was found that the 
percentage of foreign immigrants specifying 
California as their intended state of resi- 
dence has increased from about 8 percent to 
over 20 percent, making California a close 
second to New York. 

Despite apparent widespread use of im- 
proved methods of birth control, natural in- 
crease in California continues to rise, and 
will very probably contribute an additional 
190,000 persons to the state’s population in 
1971. The state is particularly affected by the 
relatively high percentage of young women 
now entering child bearing age. 

As mentioned earlier, California’s popula- 
tion could well double in the next twenty 
years. If, as many argue, this is an extremely 
high projection, what is the lowest figure we 
might conceivably achieve? Zero Population 
Growth (ZPG) is currently the stated goal 
of a number of private population planning 
and conservation groups. This describes a 
condition in which the population simply re- 
Places itself because births and deaths are in 
equilibrium. It is contended that ZPG should 
be accepted by government as an official goal, 
since only in this manner can we conserve 
vital natural resources and provide for all 
residents of the state and nation, a full range 
of opportunities and a healthful living en- 
vironment. If California were to attempt to 
achieve this objective, what would be re- 
quired and what are the likely results in 
terms of population growth by 1990? 

Assuming that all migration into Cali- 
fornia could be stopped immediately, and 
that through a variety of means, simple re- 
placement of population could be reached 
by 1985, the state, in 1990, would still have 
increased by 1.5 million people. Based upon 
present public policy, natural increase and 
& steady declining death rate, California is 
much more likely to reach the 40 million 
figure by 1990 than to achieve zero popula- 
tion growth. 

There are other important characteristics 
of California’s population which are equal- 
AL if not more, important than sheer num- 

rs. 

California is the most urban state in the 
nation with 90.9 percent of the state’s popu- 
lation residing in urban areas. The extent 
of urbanization is evem more pronounced 
since over eighty percent of the state’s pop- 
ulation is concentrated in two metropoli- 
tan—or “megalopolitan” regions of the 
state: one centered in San Francisco and the 
other in Los Angeles. All evidence indicates 
that future population growth will continue 
to gravitate toward these areas. 

Blacks and other non-whites account for 
an increasing proportion of central city pop- 
ulation and future concentration of non- 
white population in California will very like- 
ly continue in this pattern. At the same time, 
employment decentralization will probably 
lead to further decline of the central cities, 
with fewer job opportunities and an in- 
creased commuting time for ethnic popu- 
lations. 

California has been no more successful 
than other states in dealing with the “ur- 
ban crisis.” The recent history of urbaniza- 
tion in the state has been characterized by 
the decline of rural areas, deterioration of 
central core areas and sprawling growth in 
suburban areas. Also it has been a period of 
crisis in race relations, alienation of youth, 
environmental pollution, proliferation of 
governmental units, high taxes, high spend- 
ing and tremendous building and develop- 
ment activity. Because of California’s ex- 
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traordinarily high rate of urbanization and 
population concentration, the environmen- 
tal, economic and social conditions will con- 
tinue to increase, and very likely, at ac- 
celerating rates. 

A constellation of other problems revolves 
around patterns of consumption and the im- 
pact of population growth on California's re- 
sources and overall environmental quality. 

In 1969, the personal income of Californi- 
ans averaged 16 percent higher than that of 
the nation at large. This increased standard 
of living is associated with an exceptionally 
high level of consumption. Between 1950 and 
1969, the number of registered motor ve- 
hicles rose from 4.6 to 11.6 million—an in- 
crease of 151 percent. During the same period, 
the rate of population growth was 82%. 
While our population is currently increasing 
at slightly over one percent, the volume of 
our solid wastes is growing at the rate of five 
percent annually, and our consumption of 
electric power at over seven percent. 

It is obvious that the life style of Californi- 
ans, and their demands for goods and sery- 
ices. will continue to strain the resources of 
the state even if growth were drastically re- 
duced. And as congestion becomes greater, a 
higher and higher proportion of income will 
have to be expended simply to avoid or miti- 
gate the nuisances, poisons and excrescences 
of more and more people consuming more 
and more goods within the confines of the 
Same space and basic resources, 

California has peculiar characteristics 
which most advanced societies do not, It has 
very rapid population growth, which multi- 
plies and exacerbates its problems beyond 
those normally being experienced in the most 
highly developed areas of the world. In sum- 
mary, California has an underdeveloped rate 
of population growth and a highly developed 
economy, As a result, the problems that are 
turning up are those that no country or state 
has experienced before. 


A PROGRAM FOR VETERANS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, at a 
time when we are devoting enormous ef- 
fort to winding down the war in South- 
east Asia, returning our POW’s, building 
a defense for future peace, trying to 
strengthen our faltering economy, meet- 
ing the Nation’s health, housing, educa- 
tion, senior citizens, crime and drug 
problems, I fear we may be paying too 
little—far too little—attention to a broad 
segment of our society who have a just 
and abiding claim on attention—our vet- 
erans. 

I am deeply and very personally con- 
cerned that we seem to be forgetting our 
veterans, these men and women who have 
disrupted their lives, suffered economic 
setback, personal injury and great suf- 
fering to serve their Nation. We seem to 
be forgetting the wives, children, and 
families of those who have died in the 
service of their Nation. 

Frankly, I was shocked, and I can 
think of no other word to properly ex- 
press my views, when I found that this 
Congress was being presented by the ad- 
ministration a veterans program which: 

Reduces veterans hospital care; 

Offers little assistance to returning 
veterans in seeking jobs, education, and 
other things necessary to get restarted 
in civilian life; 

Cuts vitally needed funds for the prop- 
er functioning of VA offices which are 
currently faced with an ever-increasing 
workload; 

Fails to take into account many prob- 
lems faced by veterans such as, for exam- 
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ple, a proper rehabilitation program for 
the many thousands of veterans who are 
being forced to return to civilian life 
bearing with them a drug habit they 
acquired while in service. 

I am pleased that the Congress is con- 
cerned about doing more for veterans. 
I have been heartened by the number of 
bills introduced in both the House and 
the Senate designed to remedy the short- 
comings in our veterans programs. 

I have my program for veterans which 
I want to set forth. 


HEALTH AND HOSPITAL CARE 


At a time when the needs for hospital 
care of veterans is increasing, the admin- 
istration has proposed funds which, al- 
though somewhat greater than last year, 
will, because of pay increases and the 
inflationary costs of medical care, mean 
a cut in veterans medical care, It has 
been estimated that these proposed funds 
will result in reducing the number of 
patients who can be cared for in VA hos- 
pitals by 6,000 to 7,000 per day. 

There are approximately 170 VA hos- 
pitals. Only seven of these would have 
increases. The other 163 would have. re- 
ductions, an average of more than 40 
patients per hospital. 

This reduction is equivalent to the clos- 
ing of nearly ten 700-bed hospitals. If 
these reductions are continued year after 
year it will mean the closing of one-half 
of our VA hospitals in a very few years. 
We will arrive at the situation where 
many eligible veterans are unable to se- 
cure hospital care and those who are 
accepted will find the only space avail- 
able is in a hospital far from their home, 
far from their wives and children, far 
from their families and loved ones. 

These cuts, some at a time when the 
number of wounded in Southeast Asia 
continues great in number, and at a time 
when the veterans of World War IT and 
Korea are reaching the age when they 
require increasing medical care. 

We cannot stand idly by. I announce 
now that when the Senate considers the 
funds for the VA hospital program, I am 
going to introduce an amendment to 
bring the level of funding to a point 
where we can assure adequate and ex- 
pert care for those who have faithfully 
served their Nation. 

I announce further that I am going to 
support many provisions of bills such as 
H.R. 37, introduced by the chairman of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
which are designed to improve veterans 
hospital care. 

JOBS FOR VETERANS 


The average unemployment in the Na- 
tion today is 6 percent—the average un- 
employment for Vietnam veterans is 12 
percent—twice the national average. 
This is a most disturbing fact. 

We have taken these men from their 
homes, from their families, from their 
friends and asked them to serve their 
Nation. Then when they return after 
service they find that they are without a 
job. 

Mr. President, I ask at this point in my 
remarks to insert a recent editorial from 
the Daily Eagle of Claremont, N.H., which 
discusses this very problem with clarity 
and understanding. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Joss FOR VETERANS 


What are the job prospects for returning 
veterans in 1971? 

This question is asked—and answered— 
in an article by James K. Anderson in the 
current issue of the V.F.W. Magazine. With 
the permission of Donald G. Larson, editorial 
director, we're privileged to reprint excerpts 
from the magazine article as today’s guest 
column on the topic of “Jobs for Veterans.” 

This is a major question, author Anderson 
writes, facing young men as they return to 
civilian life and one that the Nixon admin- 
istration is going to be wrestling with for 
many months to come. 

Out of the 27 million living veterans, al- 
most 4,100,000 are from the Vietnam Era. 
This means that they are younger—their 
average age is 25.3, compared with 444 for 
all veterans—and many this year will be 
entering the job market for the first time. 

Heightening the problem of veteran em- 
ployment is the expected higher discharge 
rate in 1971, accompanying increased troop 
withdrawals from Vietnam. 

In recent years, separations from the serv- 
ice have added approximately a million men 
a year to the nation’s job force. The num- 
ber of returning veterans has been increas- 
ing at a rate of 100,000 a year since 1965 .. . 


SHORT-TERMERS 


Of the more than a million veterans re- 
turning to their homes each year, at least 
950,000 of them are short-termers with two 
to four years’ service, 50,000 junior officers 
completing tours of duty, 65,000 career men 
with 20 or more years of service, and 120,000 
members of minority groups. 

Experience since 1964, the beginning of the 
Vietnam Era, has shown that a fourth of 
those being discharged will return to school, 
but the balance will seek work immediately 
—and not where they were employed when 
they went into service. 

A factor enhancing the employability of 
recently discharged veterans is their military 
training. For instance, 80 per cent of the 
former enlisted men and 95 per cent of the 
ex-officers have acquired skills in the serv- 
ice that can be utilized in civilian work. 
These involve enigneering, technical trades 
and administration ... 

Educationally and therefore jobwise the 
Vietnam veteran is in a somewhat more ad- 
vantageous position than his World War II 
or Korean War counterpart. 

Seventy per cent of the men who have 
served since Aug. 4, 1964, were high school 
graduates when they entered service, com- 
pared with 54 per cent of World War II 
veterans and 56 per cent of those serving 
at the time of the Korean War. 

Further, the percentage of veterans from 
Vietnam with high school diplomas is in- 
creasing ... 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Realization that better jobs and more 
education go hand in hand has sent 817,000 
into VA training programs, as of last sum- 
mer, for an increase of 35 per cent over a 
comparable period last year. ... Nearly 60 
per cent of the 817,000 are in colleges. 

As the Nixon Administration noted, this 
year will be a difficult one for veterans who 
are coming home looking for work. Here’s a 
direct Administration quote setting forth the 
situation as seen in Washington: 

“This is a crucial period for the veteran, 
especially for those returning to areas of 
increasing competition for good jobs. 

“With the present economic situation cor- 
responding with the increase in the number 
of returning servicemen, we are witnessing a 
steady rise in unemployment among veterans, 
especially among younger enlisted men from 
the Vietnam Era. 

“Many more find themselves under-utilized 
and under-employed.” 
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Mr. McINTYRE. I am supporting a 
three-pronged program for jobs for vet- 
erans. 

First, to provide better education for 
veterans who need such training to better 
secure employment. I will discuss this in 
more detail in that part of my program 
dealing with education for veterans, 

Second, I am going to seek increased 
funds for VA offices to enable them to 
give the kind of assistance veterans need 
to receive their proper benefits and aid 
them in securing jobs. Although the 
budget for VA will provide 257 new per- 
sonnel in VA offices, this increase in per- 
sonnel falls far short of handling the in- 
creased workload existing in VA offices 
around the country. 

Third, I am sponsoring legislation 
which is designed to give the same un- 
employment assistance for the new vet- 
erans of today that we gave to the vet- 
erans of World War IO and Korea. This 
legislation, S. 1741, would extend to 52 
weeks a veteran’s entitlement to unem- 
ployment compensation and increase the 
weekly benefits from the current national 
average of $52.15 to $75. 

During last year nearly 450,000 vet- 
erans filed unemployment compensation 
claims. This was a 40-percent increase 
over 1969. New claims are being filed at 
the rate of 40,000 a month at a time when 
the Department of Labor reports that 
placements of veterans are declining. 

I have personally introduced legisla- 
tion to help with veterans housing. This 
ball, S. 1213, would accomplish a double 
purpose. First, it would make up to $5 
billion of the national service life in- 
surance fund for first mortgage loan 
guarantees to provide increased housing 
credit for veterans. In a tight money 
market the veterans need this housing 
assistance. 

Second, my proposal would also bene- 
fit the national service life insurance 
fund by adding to it the income from 
the mortgage repayments. This would 
provide a higher yield to veterans who 
hold NSLI policies. 

Another program I am sponsoring is 
legislation, S. 925, to provide mortgage 
protection life insurance for service- 
connected disabled veterans who have 
received grants for specially adapted 
housing. There are nearly 10,000 para- 
plegic, blind, and other seriously dis- 
abled veterans who have serious difficulty 
obtaining mortgage protection from com- 
mercial sources. This bill would make it 
possible for these most deserving veterans 
to obtain up to $30,000 of mortgage pro- 
tection. I am pleased to note that the 
House of Representatives has already 
acted on its version of this program, I 
hope Senate action will come soon. 

EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 


I am joining in the sponsorship of S. 
740 which is designed primarily to assist 
low-income and educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans in securing the education 
they need to compete in the increasingly 
technical and complex world in which we 
live today. This bill would also be of 
assistance to other collegiate veterans, 
especially those with families to support 
and other economic burdens to bear. 

The most important feature of this 
bill is the authorization of advance pay- 
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ments of educational assistance allow- 
ances covering prepayment of fees and 
tuition, costs of books and supplies, and 
living expenses for the veteran and de- 
pendents during the early months of this 
school program. 

Of course, in theory, under existing 
programs veterans entering school should 
receive these payments at beginning of 
the school year. But the request for funds 
come to the VA in large numbers at the 
beginning of each term. Despite the best 
efforts of the VA to handle the vast num- 
ber of requests for funds, studies by the 
Congress and veterans organizations have 
shown that in the majority of cases it is 
weeks before the first payments are 
forthcoming. The veteran, without ade- 
quate capital often finds it impossible to 
enter school because he does not have the 
finances to tide himself over until the 
first VA check arrives. 

This legislation would also provide 
assistance to veterans who are pursuing 
on a full-time basis a course of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. These would be 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration to 
assist the VA in helping at the beginning 
of the school year to process the applica- 
tions for educational assistance. These 
veterans could also be paid by the VA to 
perform other duties. This income could 
be of enormous assistance to these vet- 
erans who, in most cases, can well use 
this income supplement. 

I am also exploring with great care the 
question of whether other educational 
assistance for veterans meets the needs 
of those returning from service today. We 
have steadily increased such assistance in 
recent years, but whether in face of infla- 
tion in our economy, higher tuition fees 
for colleges and universities and other 
economic problems facing veterans today 
is sufficient, is a matter which calls for 
continual study and possible action. I 
am prepared to act if the need becomes 
clear. 

DRUGS AND VETERANS 

All Americans are deeply alarmed by 
the reports of increasing use of drugs by 
those in military service. I have been im- 
pressed by some of the work being done 
by the military to try to help meet this 
problem. I recently had the privilege of 
seeing some of this effort at a rehabilita- 
tion center in Fort Bragg, N.C. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recor at this point an 
informal report (press release) I issued 
at the time of my trip to Fort Bragg. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFORMAL REPORT 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A greatly stepped-up 
drug rehabilitation effort is needed in the 
U.S. Army, according to Senator Thomas J. 
McIntyre (D-N.H.) who recently returned 
from a briefing on the subject at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 

Mcintyre visited Fort Bragg to look into 
“Operation Awareness,” an experimental drug 
rehabilitation center operated on a volunteer 
basis by the enlisted men and officers of the 
82nd Airborne Division. 

“In the briefings I learned that half of the 
soldiers in a special survey completed re- 
cently admitted they had used some form of 
illegal drugs while in the Army,” McIntyre 
said, “and that ranged anywhere from occa- 
sional use of marijuana to rather regular in- 


jections of heroin.” 
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McIntyre was informed that the most 
prevalent drug used was marijuana, but was 
told there has been a disturbing rise in the 
use of heroin in the last few years. 

McIntyre said he was told that Fort Bragg 
has taken the first important step in com- 
bating narcotics use by stepping up enforce- 
ment of laws against the pushers. 

“Fort Bragg officials have negotiated agree- 
ments with the police in the surrounding 
communities which allow them to cooperate 
fully and efficiently in cracking down on the 
criminals who supply drugs to these soldiers,” 
the Senator said. 

“In about half the cases,” McIntyre as- 
serted, “the men who are experimenting 
with drugs were using them even before they 
joined the Army, but in the other half they 
first came into contact with illegal drugs 
while in the Armed Forces. 

McIntyre said Army experts feel at least 
some of the drug use can be directly related 
to the pressures of combat in Vietnam and 
the easy availability of all kinds of drugs 
there. 

“But,” McIntyre said, “there’s also a prob- 
lem back at home. That same peer group 
pressure which once forced soldiers to drink 
is today forcing some young soldiers to 
experiment with drugs, and I don’t think I 
have to remind anyone how strong that kind 
of pressure can be on the young soldier, per- 
haps away from home for the first time.” 

McIntyre said that in the past the Army 
has sought to deal with the drug problem 
by discharging offenders with a less than 
honorable discharge. 

“The obvious problem with this,” the 
Senator said, “is that it is impossible for a 
soldier to seek help for his problem without 
admitting to an offense that would end his 
Army career.” 

To get around that problem, McIntyre re- 
ports the Army is now experimenting with 
the idea of granting amnesty to any soldier 
who voluntarily seeks help with his drug 
problem. Combined with this, programs 
like “Operation Awareness” at Fort Bragg 
offer such soldiers all the counseling and 
medical treatment they require with the 
aim of solving their drug problem and re- 
turning them to active duty. 

McIntyre pointed out that the Fort Bragg 
rehabilitation center operates much the same 
as the Odyssey House project now planned 
for New Hampshire's seacoast region. 

“Programs like ‘Operation Awareness’ are 
a good start in solving this problem,” Mc- 
Intyre said. “Such programs in the Army 
can get to the heart of the issue by educat- 
ing the officers and enlisted men to the real 
nature of the drug problem. These projects 
also work sensibly toward rehabilitation and 
the return to normal, productive lives of 
the young men who have developed a drug 
problem while serving their country. 

“Another way to get to the heart of the 
problem is to attack the source of these 
drugs,” McIntyre said. “That is why I have 
sponsored legislation in the Senate that 
would deny foreign aid to countries who re- 
fuse to help us crack down on the smuggling 
of narcotics into the United States. That’s 
a pretty harsh measure—and it’s meant to 
be. We simply must stop the illegal entry 
of drugs into this country.” 

McIntyre says he has strongly urged the 
Army to step up its new policies in the drug 
rehabilitation field. 

“What we must realize above all is that 
we are dealing with young men—some of 
them veterans of the Vietnam war—who are 
serving our country. We owe them every ef- 
fort we can make to help them overcome 
a drug problem.” 


Mr. McINTYRE. I am pleased that 
various programs are being developed in 
the Congress to deal with the drug prob- 
lem in the military service. I will support 
many of these proposals just as I am 
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supporting the kind of rehabilitation ef- 
fort that has been undertaken at Fort 
Bragg. 

But, we must not forget that the prob- 
lem which exists with the military also 
exists among veterans, many of whom 
acquired drug addiction while in service. 
They need help. 

I have heard it estimated that as many 
as 70 percent of recent discharges have 
some drug problems. There have been 
reports from Southeast Asia that as 
many as 15 percent of our troops in 
Southeast Asia have heroin addiction. 
This addiction has come from high- 
quality heroin which is more addictive 
than much of the heroin in this country 
and the habit stays with the addict for 
a much longer period and would cer- 
tainly extend into private life after dis- 
charge from the service. If the figure of 
15 percent is accurate this could mean 
as many as 40,000 “hooked” on heroin. 

The VA now has five drug centers open 
to help veterans. Another 25 clinics are 
proposed during the next year for a total 
of 30 clinics by July of 1972. This number 
of drug centers is much too few. With 
only 30 centers open a veteran in New 
England having drug problems may have 
to travel hundreds of miles to secure the 
help from such a clinic and this really 
does him little good. Proper drug addic- 
tion care requires continuous, nearly 
daily help, and obviously a drug center 
many miles from his home cannot pro- 
vide this kind of assistance. 

As a first step I am proposing that the 
number of drug-help centers be ex- 
panded to at least 75 so that each area 
can be served. 

In this same regard I am joining in 
sponsoring legislation, S. 1174, which will 
supplement the drug clinic work by pro- 
viding special hospital care and medical 
service for the treatment of drug addic- 
tion to eligible veterans who request such 
care and services. 

Consideration must also be given to 
providing some arrangement whereby 
veterans can be provided drug help in 
public and private drug units when VA 
facilities are not available. I am explor- 
ing this possibility with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

OTHER PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 

Protecting veterans pensions from 
losses due to social security, railroad re- 
tirement, and other benefit increases: In 
many cases when veterans receive in- 
creased payments under social security, 
railroad retirement, civil service retire- 
ment, and other programs for which they 
have earned credit, they find that their 
veterans benefits are reduced propor- 
tionately. I do not believe this is proper 
since they have earned full benefits be- 
cause of their service in the uniform of 
their country. 

Therefore, I have joined in sponsoring 
legislation, S. 1597, which would remedy 
this situation and make sure that the 
veteran, dependent parents, and widows 
of veterans would receive the full bene- 
fits earned. 

Cost-of-living increase in benefits for 
veterans and their widows, dependents, 
and dependent parents: In face of con- 
tinued increases in the cost of living, vet- 
erans benefits do not always keep up and 
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those who have served their Nation in 
uniform find themselves suffering. This 
should not be. 

I have joined in sponsoring legislation 
S. 395, which would provide authority 
for the Veterans’ Administration to ad- 
just benefits to assure that these benefits 
are in line with the increased living costs 
that veterans and their families must 
face. 

Adequate funds for VA offices: The 
budget for next year provides funds for 
additional personnel to staff VA offices. 
The increase is needed but it is not 
enough. 

The rapidly increasing caseloads at 
VA offices is literally swamping the avail- 
able personnel. Veterans are often re- 
quired to make several trips to the office 
before they can be served. Claims which 
are sent to the offices are piled up on 
desks awaiting processing by personnel 
who are literally swamped with work. It 
is reported that requests for home ap- 
praisals are up 116 percent from last 
year; requests for eligibility certificates 
up 104 percent. 

I am announcing now that I propose, 
at the proper time, to call for increases 
in funds for the personnel in these of- 
fices so that veterans can be quickly and 
expeditiously served. 

Mr. President, I realize this is a com- 
prehensive program. It might even be 
called an overly ambitious program, but 
I believe it is an attainable program. 

I am sure there is other veterans leg- 
islation which will come before the Con- 
gress. I will support much of it when I 
feel it has merit. What I have set forth 
here are the programs, the passage of 


which I believe would move our Nation a 
long way toward the goal of providing 
veterans the benefits and assistance they 
have so richly earned. 


PRISON REFORM IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there is a 
growing public concern about the con- 
ditions in our jails and prison institu- 
tions which requires that State and Fed- 
eral legislative bodies move promptly 
toward reform. This reform should be 
carried out under the philosophy that 
jails and prisons are hopefully places 
for rehabilitation and reformation, not 
just society’s retribution. I am pleased 
that Illinois has given prison reform 
a high priority and has taken a tremen- 
dous step toward reform in presenting 
a new uniform corrections code to the 
Tllinois Legislature which emphasizes the 
rights of the convicted and a unified sys- 
tem for the disposition of the offender. 

Revision of the Illinois laws began in 
1954 when the Supreme Court of Illinois 
and the Governor requested that the bar 
associations undertake a study aimed 
at complete revision of the criminal laws. 
Substantial revisions occurred in 1962. 
In 1969, the 76th General Assembly re- 
established the Council on the Diagnosis 
and Evaluation of Criminal Defendants, 
instructing it to complete the revision 
of the criminal justice system in dealing 
with the disposition of offenders after 
an adjudication of guilt. The Uniform 
Code of Corrections, presented to the 
legislature this spring, deals in five 
major areas of reform: First, sen- 
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tencing; second, community supervision; 
third, institutions; fourth, organization 
of probation services, and fifth, juve- 
niles. Gov. Richard Ogilvie is enthusias- 
tically supporting this reform as part of 
an overall program for upgrading the 
Illinois’ corrections system and the code 
was recently introduced in the Illinois 
Senate by a distinguished group of bi- 
partisan supporters. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Chicago Sun-Times com- 
menting on the new code be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROVISIONS OF STATE “BILL OF RIGHTS” FOR 
Convicts OUTLINED 
(By Ray Brennan) 

The text of progressive proposals for equal 
justice to all criminal defendants and con- 
victs in Illinois was disclosed Tuesday by a 
commission of 100 experts. 

A “bill of rights” for convicts provides that 
men and women in prison be permitted to 
make long-distance telephone calls to their 
families in times of stress. 

Convicts would be allowed to send and re- 
ceive unlimited mail without the strict cen- 
sorship that has irked prison inmates for 
generations. 

RIGHT TO VOTE 

Also, a person leaving prison would have 
restored to him his full civil rights, including 
the privilege of voting in elections. 

“It is our belief that a man or woman has 
paid his debt in full upon completing a 
prison term,” said attorney Morris Wexler, 
chairman of a Council on the Diagnosis and 
Evaluation of Criminal Defendants. 

“The ex-inmate no longer should be pun- 
ished by deprivation of citizenship rights, 
one of which is voting. 

“As for unrestricted mail and the privilege 
of telephone calls, we believe that commu- 
nication between the prisoner, his family and 
his community should be encouraged.” 

Locking a prisoner away for years behind 
bars, in virtual solitude from the outside, is 
one of the evils of prison systems, the Wexler 
council members agreed. 


RESTRICTIVE PAROLE 


Protection for the public against crime is 
provided in the new code in that no prisoner 
would leave confinement except under re- 
strictive parole. 

Under the present system, some of the most 
dangerous convicts are turned loose without 
supervision, sometimes after having been 
denied paroles for years, after completing 
sentences in full. 

Law enforcement people reportedly are 
solidly behind a provision for payment of 
damages by the state in cases of police officers 
wounded or killed in crimes of violence. 

Citizens who suffered physical or mental 
impairment as a result of violent crime also 
would be eligible for compensation. 

JUSTICE FOR ALL 

Impartial justice for all defendants would 
be assured in part by a requirement that 
judges hold full, public hearings on mitiga- 
tion and aggravation before sentencing. 

The defendant would be encouraged to 
state his own case in pleading for leniency, 
including probation, and interested persons 
would testify pro and con, including victims. 

The new, and in part radical, unified code 
of corrections has been introduced and will 
start its way through the Illinois General 
Assembly at Springfield on Thursday with 
the support of Gov. Ogilvie. 

If it is adopted, Illinois will become the 
first state to have such a modern, compre- 
hensive set of laws. 
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CERTAIN PRIVILEGES 


“The proposed laws should not be regarded 
as mollycoddling of prisoners,” Wexler said. 
“True, certain privileges are allowed for pen- 
itentiary and jail inmates, including appeals 
from unjust disciplinary penalties in prison. 

“But those things largely are privileges— 
and not solid rights in fact. They must be 
earned by good conduct, application to work 
and educational programs, and the like.” 

Members of the council quoted prison ad- 
ministrators as saying that the equal justice 
code would ease their problems. Removed 
would be certain convict grievances and ir- 
ritants that have led to prison riots, hunger 
strikes and other disorders, the experts said. 

Opposition to liberal parts of the code is 
expected in Springfield from certain “law 
and order” legislators, the council members 
conceded. 

THEY ARE HOPEFUL 

However, Wexler and other proponents said 
their hopes for passage are bright. 

Among the boosters is U.S. Atty. William J. 
Bauer, chief federal prosecutor in Chicago, 
who said: 

"I believe the code is designed to do exactly 
what Chief Justice (Warren E.) Burger wants 
done—to make the penal system work, to 
make the end product a better person when 
he leaves prison than when he goes in. 

“Judges will have a full opportunity to 
evaluate prisoners before pronouncing sen- 
tences, It should redound to the benefit of 
everybody in Iilinois.” 


“EXCITING PROGRAM” 


Said Julius Lucius Echeles, a veteran 
Chicago defense attorney who was a con- 
sultant on drafting the code: 

“It is a new and exciting program. I made 
a talk about it not long ago before the con- 
victs in Joliet Penitentiary. They were 
wildly enthusiastic, cheering at certain of 
the provisions. 

“If the code becomes law, it will be a great 
contribution to justice and penal reform, a 
morale builder for convicts.” 

The code is set for debate at a joint meet- 
ing of the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees in Springfield on Thursday. 

Available to argue for it will be judges, jail 
and prison superintendents, officials of the 
Illinois Department of Corrections under 
Director Peter B. Bensinger, lawyers, penolo- 
gists, sociologists, educators and others. 

ASSEMBLY SPONSORS 

The proposed code was introduced in the 
Illinois Senate by Senators Richard H. New- 
house (D-Chicago) and Harris R, Fawell (R- 
Naperville) and the sponsors include Sena- 
tors Robert E. Cherry (D-Chicago), James H. 
Donnwald (D-Breese), Terrel E. Clarke (R- 
Western Springs) and Robert R. Coulson (R- 
Waukegan). 

Other sponsors include Reppresentatives 
Joseph G. Sevcik (R-Berwyn) and Harold 
Washington (D-Chicago), who introduced 
the code in the House. 

Bensinger, who had a major part in draft- 
ing the proposals, said Tuesday: 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

“The code is intended to provide some 
uniformity and understanding of what now 
is a hodgepodge of criminal justice practices. 
It is not a code that is soft on crime. It does 
establish some criteria for administration of 
justice which can be understood by offenders 
as well as the public.” 

Significant proposals include increasing 
the opportunities for convicts to earn 
money—either at productive jobs inside the 
walls or at work release assignments on the 
outside, 

The inmates thus would be able to provide 
for dependent families, compensate victims 
of their crimes in some cases and be ready to 
finance a new start under parole, 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE CONQUEST 
OF CANCER 


Mr. TUNNEY. The fear and dread with 
which the American people look upon 
cancer are almost impossible to describe. 
There is hardly a person who has not had 
a friend or relative affected by this ter- 
rible disease. The enormous human suf- 
fering and the economic and human cost 
resulting from all varieties of cancer are 
well recognized by all. 

Within recent years, especially the last 
5 years, progress in both basic and ap- 
plied cancer research has been unusually 
productive. Not only does the possibility 
of prevention and some cure look closer 
and more promising than ever before, but 
the types and effectiveness of various 
treatments have increased substantially. 
The American Cancer Society estimates 
that whereas fewer than one in five peo- 
ple had a chance to survive the onslaught 
of cancer in 1937, one out of every three 
victims now survives. The society further 
estimates that if every person were to 
take advantage of, and have access to, 
the diagnostic procedures and treatments 
already available, survivors could be in- 
creased to one in two. In other words, 
50 percent of all victims could be saved. 
Yet despite these encouraging predic- 
tions, the tragic fact which remains in- 
escapable is that hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens are dying each year from 
the ravages of this disease. It is perhaps 
ironic that at a time when news broad- 
casts carry casualty lists from the war 
in Vietnam and death tolls on our high- 
ways we do not have a casualty list from 
cancer. If we did, the public outcry would 
be a crescendo, for the toll now reaches 
almost 1,000 deaths each day. 

These figures alone compel the con- 
clusion that a national program for the 
conquest of cancer is a matter of the 
highest national priority. It is my sin- 
cere hope that intensification of the as- 
sault on cancer at this time will pro- 
duce accelerated progress which can be 
measured in cancers prevented, cancers 
cured, and lives saved. 

The time has come to join together 
collective imagination, massive funding 
and the accumulated knowledge and skill 
of all our scientists and doctors to reach 
the goal of prevention and conquest of 
this terrible disease. Throughout our his- 
tory, we have seen the extraordinary re- 
sourcefulness of our scientists in solving 
the problems of man if only given the 
funds, the encouragement, and the flexi- 
bility to try the untried and attempt the 
impossible. 

In support of these efforts, I have co- 
sponsored S. 34. This bill is based on the 
report by the National Panel of Con- 
sultants for the Conquest of Cancer. This 
panel was appointed by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare last year 
and is composed of 13 eminent laymen 
and 13 eminent scientists. This panel has 
spent months compiling what is probably 
the most comprehensive analysis of our 
present cancer research programs. From 
this analysis have come far-reaching rec- 
ommendations for a new agency with 
adequate resources of manpower, facili- 
ties, and funds to launch a coordinated 
national program plan for the conquest 
of cancer. 
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One of the major advantages of S. 34 is 
the massive increase in funding for can- 
cer research that it would provide. The 
Nixon budget for fiscal year 1972 would 
appropriate approximately $330 million 
requested by the President. The report 
of the National Panel of Consultants re- 
commends that $400 million is needed to 
begin an intensified fight against cancer, 
and that the amount should be increased 
to $600 million the second year and $800 
million the third year. 

To put these figures in perspective, 
consider this comparison suggested by a 
member of that National Panel. In 1969, 
we spent $410 per citizen for national de- 
fense; $125 for the Vietnam war; $19.50 
for space investigation and $0.89 for can- 
cer research. Only $0.89 when in 1969 
alone 323,000 people died of cancer in 
the United States compared to 41,000 
deaths in 6 years in the war in Vietnam. 
If a daily casualty list were published, 
the patience of the American people 
would swiftly wear thin with the realiza- 
tion that Congress had seen fit to ap- 
propriate such vast amounts of money 
for war and military hardware while at 
the same time allowing hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens to continue to 
be struck down by cancer. 

Money alone, however, will not do the 
job completely. There is also a need for 
an organizational and administrative 
structure that will facilitate effective and 
speedy action. It is the purpose of this 
bill to establish an independent agency 
within the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government to deal solely with the 
conquest of cancer. This independent 
agency would be known as the National 
Cancer Authority with its nucleus drawn 
from the staff and personnel of the cur- 
rent National Cancer Institute. 

The National Cancer Institute has 
made a most valuable contribution to the 
progress of cancer research. However, I 
believe S. 34 could provide an important 
new focus for a national effort of the 
highest priority. 

It is my belief that a so-called 
straight-line organization such as a Na- 
tional Cancer Authority could go a long 
way toward accomplishing a systematic 
and coordinated attack against cancer. 
First, we have at present several Gov- 
ernment agencies such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Public Health 
Service, and NCI, working separately on 
cancer research. As a result, the current 
effort is often fragmented and uncoordi- 
nated as revealed in recent hearings on 
this bill by the testimony of Benno C. 
Schmidt, Chairman of the National 
Panel of Consultants and panel members 
Dr. James Holland, Dr. R. Lee Clark, Dr. 
Henry Kaplan, Dr. Joseph Burchenal, 
Dr. Sidney Farber, and Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg Hoffman. 

Second, I believe S. 34 best promises 
to encourage coordinated efforts in basic 
as well as applied research. The impor- 
tance of basic research cannot be over- 
estimated. As argued by Dr. Henry Kap- 
lan of Stanford University, a scientist of 
the highest stature in cancer research: 

A number of areas of research have now 
advanced to the point where they can be ex- 
plotted, on a sharply increased scale, at the 
applied level; however, many of the areas of 
special promise in cancer research still lie 
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within the realm of basic biomedical science. 
There are sound reasons to believe that an- 
swers of the utmost importance for the can- 
cer problem now lie within the grasp of basic 
scientists working on tumor viruses, on 
molecular controlled mechanism of normal 
tumor cells, and on the immunology of can- 
cer, to mention only a few examples. 


Dr. Kaplan has also pointed out that 
this essential and promising fundamental 
biomedical research flourishes best un- 
der two conditions: First, the use of the 
grant mechanism, and second, the use 
of a peer review system. 

I agree with Dr. Kaplan that this dual 
system of grant support and peer re- 
view, combined with the use of contracts 
for the support of clearly specified, mis- 
sion-oriented applied research, provides 
promise for the type of investigation 
needed for cancer treatment, prevention, 
and cure. For a number of reasons, I also 
believe that the independent agency 
created under S. 34 could better provide 
these programs than will the present 
system. 

First, under the present system, the 
grant mechanism involves an excessive 
number of people. Grants become further 
bogged down because the National Insti- 
tutes of Health are responsible for all 
the Institutes of Health in addition to 
the National Cancer Institute. Requests 
must go through two outside panels of 
consultants and have the approval of the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health. It is estimated by NIH that under 
optimal conditions, a request takes at 
least 8 months before a decision is 
reached. 

While I believe that adequate review 
must be made in order to insure optimal 
use of funding to pursue the most prom- 
ising research and reduce duplication of 
effort, I am convinced that the present 
delays are wasteful and unnecessary. I 
believe an independent agency could pro- 
vide a direct-line approach in the evalua- 
tion of grant applications and disburse- 
ment of grant funds. 

Second, the importance of a peer re- 
view system cannot be overestimated. 
Under S. 34, the National Cancer Author- 
ity contains the elements of a workable 
system of peer review at the decision- 
making level, because it provides for a 
National Cancer Advisory Board. It is 
important that those scientists involved 
in research participate in the choices of 
priorities represented by research grant 
and contract awards. 

I am considering the introduction of 
an amendment to S. 34 to define more 
clearly the responsibility of the National 
Cancer Advisory Board as the mechanism 
of peer review. The Board will be made 
up of 18 members, nine of whom are dis- 
tinguished scientists and doctors in the 
field of cancer and nine of whom are 
distinguished laymen. My amendment 
would give this Board statutory respon- 
sibility for the approval of each year’s 
program plan and budget. 

I feel that these responsibilities are 
absolutely necessary if the scientific 
community is to have a significant voice 
in the administration of cancer re- 
search. Such a Board is also necessary to 
insulate the administrator of the author- 
ity from the kinds of political pressures 
which have handicapped the adminis- 
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tration of other Federal agencies such 
as the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Decisions by this new agency must not 
be subject to extraneous political judg- 
ments regarding how and where money 
is to be spent. 

In addition to the improvements S. 
34 could make in the administration of 
basic research, I support the independ- 
ent Cancer Authority under S. 34 for a 
third reason: it provides for collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of ongoing, 
cancer-related, biomedical research. 
While there is currently a certain 
amount of cross-fertilization of scien- 
tific ideas and information among our 
cancer programs, it is essential that the 
most complete and current information 
available flow freely between the scien- 
tists actively involved in actual research. 
I believe that there is an obvious need 
for more collective planning, evaluation, 
and discussion among scientists and for 
a central bank of information. 

At present, the National Cancer Insti- 
tute does not have on a current basis a 
central bank of information concerning 
ongoing or past cancer research. Al- 
though pressed for such information 
during the hearings, the best evidence of 
such a bank produced by the Institute 
was the storing of data from some past 
publications. In other words, there is no 
central source of data regarding ongoing 
research efforts or planned research 
which a scientist can use to determine 
whether his efforts are being duplicated, 
whether there is ongoing research in an 
area which might aid him—or allow him 
to be of aid—or whether his discovery 
may be of value in new cancer treatment 
techniques. One can readily see the 
enormous value of such a central bank 
of information. Not only does the pres- 
ent program lack such a bank, but there 
appear to be no plans to develop one. 

The independent agency established 
under S. 34 would have such collection 
and dissemination of information as a 
part of its responsibility; S. 34 specifi- 
cally states that this would be one of the 
purposes of the National Cancer Au- 
thority. 

For the reasons I have mentioned, it 
is my belief that S. 34 offers a strong 
and uncompromising commitment to the 
conquest of cancer. There are, however, 
other alternatives being offered by highly 
respected scientists and administrators 
who would prefer to preserve the exist- 
ing structure of effort within NIH. I have 
studied their arguments most carefully 
and am sympathetic to much of what 
they say. I certainly agree that cancer 
research should continue to be closely 
integrated with other biomedical re- 
search. I am also aware that cancer re- 
search cannot monopolize medical talent 
which must also attack other diseases as 
well. But I believe that the changes sug- 
gested by the National Panel of Consult- 
ants for our present cancer-related pro- 
grams are essential ones. Thus, before I 
can support any proposal in substitution 
for S. 34, I must be convinced that such 
a substitute would accomplish the goals 
and changes set forth in the panel’s re- 
port. I have not seen such legislation as 
yet, and I believe that the burden rests 
upon those who argue against S. 34 to 
come forward with an equally strong bill. 
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In this connection, the administration 
has recently put forward a new proposal 
for a semi-independent cancer agency 
within NIH. I am disappointed that the 
administration waited until the 11th hour 
before introducing its own legislative pro- 
posal, because this delay prevented 
thoughtful review in earlier legislative 
hearings and may postpone congression- 
al action. Additionally, I do not present- 
ly believe the administration’s bill suc- 
cessfully meets many of the issues I have 
described. However, because of the im- 
portance of these matters, I am studying 
this proposal with care, and I will fol- 
low closely the review given to it in the 
new hearings specially scheduled for 
this purpose. Specifically, I seek assur- 
ance that the virtues of the independent 
agency under S. 34 are included in the 
new administrative structure under the 
administration’s proposal. 

In all events, the intensive search for 
a cure for this dread disease can ill- 
afford to be burdened with partisan poli- 
tics. It makes no difference to the victims 
of this disease whether it is a Republican 
bill or a Democratic bill which is passed 
by the Congress. We must now move 
swiftly to take the best of both pro- 
posals and enact a bill which will mar- 
shal the resources and support of the 
entire scientific community. 

I must finally—and sadly—treiterate 
the caution of many scientists that a 
timetable for a cure is impossible. Can- 
cer is many diseases and a single remedy 
may never emerge. However, I do be- 
lieve many possibilities have become 
clearer in recent years, and the realiza- 
tion of the conquest of cancer is, there- 
fore, in the foreseeable future. It is my 
hope that the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute through passage 
of S. 34 or an equally strong alternative 
will provide the most effective avenue to 
the realization of this goal. 


THE CREDIBILITY GAP IN OUR 
ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, de- 
spite the highly optimistic statements by 
members of the administration, the re- 
covery of our economy from last year’s 
slowdown has been at best sluggish. The 
level of unemployment in the last 5 
months has shown no signs of improve- 
ment and prices in the wholesale sector 
have continued to rise at unprecedented 
rates in the first quarter of 1971. 

Mr. President, a letter written to the 
Wall Street Journal on May 19, 1971, by 
the eminent economist, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, succinctly describes the fail- 
ure and lack of credibility of present 
economic policies. Dr. Galbraith’s letter 
needs no further embellishment—it 
speaks for itself. This economic recovery 
has clearly been one of the most over- 
promised in history. As Dr. Galbraith 
points out the business and academic 
community as well as the general public 
are fed up with exaggerated claims of 
economic performance. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Dr. Gal- 
braith’s letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INTELLECTUAL INSULT? 


Editor, The Wall Street Journal: 

In April the administration praised itself 
fulsomely for producing a record increase 
in the gross national product in the first 
quarter, most of which was the result not of 
recovery but of General Motors being no 
longer on strike. A little later the President 
told the Chamber of Commerce that “the 
worst of inflation is behind us.” Figures re- 
leased in the first week of May then showed 
that April unemployment was, apart from 
one month in 1970, the highest in nine years, 
that unemployment of black workers was the 
highest since 1964, that the wholesale price 
index, adjusted, had risen at an annual rate 
of 6%, a figure that did not reflect a big in- 
crease in steel prices that had just been 
posted. There was a new crisis from the excess 
of dollars abroad—these being the conse- 
quence of continuing inflation here in the 
United States. 

The White House described the April un- 
employment as being “basically static” and 
noted that the President had recently said 
that “unemployment is the last figure in a 
downturn to be reflected in going up,” an 
observation that calls for thought. The Sec- 
retary of Labor said the “increase” in the 
basically static unemployment was “disap- 
pointing” but then described the employ- 
ment situation as essentially unchanged. 
Both the Secretary and the White House 
predicted improvement. Secretary of the 
Treasury Connally was quoted in an excep- 
tionally masterful statement: “I hated to see 
the wholesale price index go up. I don't 
think we should pay much attention to it.” 
The administration, he then added, was 
winning the battle against inflation. The 
Council of Economic Advisers said that the 
price increase, though bad, did not signify 
“a break in the pattern of improving prices.” 
There has been much, very much, of the 
same before. 

The question I would like to ask is this: 
Whom does the administration imagine that 
it is fooling? Businessmen, bankers, trade 
union leaders, economists, others with an 
immediate interest, are certainly not suscep- 
tible to such patter. One is reluctant to be- 
lieve that Americans at large are congenital 
economic idiots. Our folk history avers a cer- 
tain shrewdness in such matters. The ad- 
ministration’s economic policy is certainly 
defective. But might we not ask that it cease 
to add intellectual insult to the rest of the 
injury? 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


BARRIERS TO U.S. AUTO EXPORTS 
IN JAPAN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, recently 
in my remarks before this body on the 
international economic and foreign poli- 
cies of the United States and the mone- 
tary crisis I referred to the need to elimi- 
nate unfair foreign nontariff and tariff 
barriers to U.S. exports. I cited the ex- 
ample of U.S. auto exports to Japan, and 
have developed additional information 
on this subject as an example of the 
barriers that some nations impose. 

In the example I will give, I have at- 
tempted to measure all the duties and 
other taxes that a U.S. auto bears upon 
delivery to a Japanese customer. Similar- 
ly, I have attempted to measure the 
duties and taxes that a Japanese auto 
bears when delivered, let us suppose in 
the District of Columbia, to a local pur- 
chaser. 

For purposes of comparability and 
fairness, I have assumed an equal whole- 
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sale price for both cars of $1,400. This is 
a realistic wholesale value for a fully 
equipped Japanese auto that is normally 
sold in the U.S. market. It would not, 
however, be a realistic price for a US. 
auto sold in export trade, where a 
heavier, larger, more luxurious model 
typical of the U.S. car would normally be 
exported. 

Nonetheless, assuming a $1,400 whole- 
sale price for both autos, the amount of 
duty and internal tax paid on the Jap- 
anese car is $229 or about 16 percent of 
its wholesale price, where as the amount 
of duty and internal tax the Japanese 
citizen would pay for the U.S. auto would 
be $1,054, or 74 percent. If we assume 
the wholesale price of the more typical 
U.S. exported auto is in fact $4,000, the 
total amount of Japanese duty and taxes 
is $2,771, or about 70 percent of the ini- 
tial wholesale value of the car. 

The disparity between the total 
amount of duty and internal tax is sig- 
nificant. The Japanese internal tax 
structure operates to discriminate mark- 
edly against imported U.S. autos. This 
system is made up of the following ele- 
ments. 

First, an ad valorem duty of 10 percent 
is charged on the wholesale value of the 
auto, plus the costs of freight and insur- 
ance. It is notable that the Japanese 
lowered their ad valorem duty from 32 
to 10 percent effective April 1 this year 
unilaterally, not under obligations con- 
nected with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

By comparison, however, the U.S. duty 
is 3.5 percent and is levied on the price 
of the car as ready for shipment to the 
United States, not including the cost of 
insurance and freight. 

Second, a commodity tax is charged 
on the imported auto. The commodity 
tax is 15 percent, 30 percent, or 40 per- 
cent, depending on a formula combin- 
ing the wheelbase length and piston dis- 
placement of the imported auto. Most 
U.S. cars fall in the 40-percent category, 
which includes cars with wheelbase 
lengths over 304.8 centimeters. A Ford 
Falcon would fall in the 30-percent cate- 
gory. By comparison, because of the 
operation of the wheelbase-piston dis- 
placement formula, a Mercedes 220S 
would be charged 30 percent. 

The commodity tax is charged on the 
wholesale price of the import plus the 
duty cost. Japanese manufacturers pay 
the commodity tax, but they pay it on 
the ex-factory cost of the car, and they 
only pay a rate of 15 percent on the great 
majority of their autos. 

Third, an acquisition tax of 3 percent 
is paid on the total acquisition cost of the 
car, that is, the cost plus the duty and 
commodity tax. 

Finally, a prefectural or “State,” tax 
is paid each year on a privately owned 
car either of $150 or $250 depending on 
the size of the car. The great majority 
of American cars would carry the higher 
rate. 

By comparison with this array of 
Japanese. taxes, the U.S. duty charged 
is 3.5 percent on the basic wholesale 
price of the car without the addition of 
the costs of insurance and freight, plus 
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the U.S. Federal excise tax of 7 percent 
which is applied to the duty-paid cost 
of the auto plus insurance and freight. 
In addition various State sales taxes are 
charged. 

These comparisons in tabular form ap- 
pear as follows: 

U.S. car entering Japan 

Wholesale price (assumed) 
Insurance and freight (estimated)... 


Japanese duty, 10 percent. 
Commodity tax, 30 percent. 
Acquisition tax, 3 percent. 


Prefectural tax, $250 


Cost to buyer. 
Japanese car entering United States 
Wholesale price. 


Cost to buyer. 


This is an example, Mr. President, of 
an unfair competitive practice that dis- 
criminates against U.S. exports. These 
types of restraints, coupled with remain- 
ing Japanese quantitative restrictions on 
a number of its agricultural and indus- 
trial imports plus its restraints on foreign 
private investment, have been major 
irritants. These practices have been a 
signal to American industry, agriculture, 
and labor and to Congress that other 
nations do not observe the rules of liberal, 
open, world trade, and investment that 
the United States attempts to observe. 
Such practices have made it difficult for 
those of us who do believe in freer trade 
and an open international economy to 
oppose imposition of new U.S. import 
restraints. 

I have confidence that, as Executive 
Director, the new International Eco- 
nomic Council with Peter G. Peterson, 
exercises increasingly wider influence, 
the U.S. negotiating stand on many cur- 
rent trade, investment, and monetary 
issues will improve. I do not believe that 
unilateral U.S. action to impose import 
restraints is warranted. However, it is 
imperative to negotiate the removal of 
the kinds of barriers that are illustrated 
in the above example. 

It is argued that, even in the absence 
of some of the taxes charged in Japan, 
U.S. autos would not have a substantial 
market because of their size and cost. 
This argument is irrelevant. A fair and 
equal opportunity to compete should be 
given. Solution of such inequities by 
negotiation in the context of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
International Monetary Fund is the ap- 
propriate way to establish an interna- 
tional economic system free from 
recurrent instability. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN) . Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to increase 
military pay; to authorize military active 
duty strengths for fiscal year 1972; and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
first part of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (No. 76), 
as modified. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

QUORUM CALL 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield for a brief quorum call? 

Mr. SC . Lyield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. ; 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Task unanimous consent that, dur- 
ing the further consideration of the 
pending amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) , two members of his of- 
fice staff, Messrs. John Hunnicutt and 
David Newhall, be permitted the privilege 
of the floor except during rollcall votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair), Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, the 
pending question is now the modified 
amendment, No. 76. Last night, when this 
amendment was laid before the Senate 
immediately upon completion of the 
Mansfield NATO amendment, which had 
been specified in the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I modified my amendment. 
The hour was late, and under the stand- 
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ing order the votes on the supplemental 
appropriations bill and the SST were 
stiil due, and thus I could not take the 
time of my colleagues to explain my 
modified amendment at that time. 

My original amendment called for 
striking the committee language of the 
bill providing for a 2-year extension of 
the draft, and inserting language to pro- 
vide for only a 1-year extension of the 
draft. I feel that the extension of the 
draft for a single year is an important 
and commonsense approach to the draft 
and the volunteer army, and I will have 
more to say on this subject in a few 
minutes. 

The modification of the amendment 
reads as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new titles: Title IV—Pay Increase For Uni- 
formed Services, Special Pay; and, Title V— 
One Year Extension Of Authority To Induct 
Persons Into the Military Services Involun- 
tarily. 


I am pleased to join the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) in this 
amendment, which may be referred to as 
the Hughes-Schweiker amendment. In 
addition, we are pleased to be joined in 
this amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAvirs), and the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case). 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment, as modified, adds to the end of 
the bill two additional titles. The first, 
title IV, adds the higher pay provisions 
adopted in the other body for the pay 
rates in the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. Specif- 
ically, the amendment adds the provi- 
sions which deal with basic pay, the 
Dependents Assistance Act, basic allow- 
ance for quarters, basic allowance for 
subsistence, the reservists’ training duty 
entitlement under Dependents Assistance 
Act. The second title added to the bill by 
the amendment, title V, extends for only 
1 year the President’s authority to induct 
young men into the armed services, con- 
tained in section 17(c) of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967. 

In accordance with Senate Rule XVIII, 
I asked for a division of amendment 
No. 76, as modified. In accordance with 
Senate procedure, voting will be in the 
order in which the amendment is printed. 
Thus, the first vote will be on title IV, 
the pay increase, and the second vote 
will be on title V, the 1-year extension. 

If the pending amendment is adopted 
by the Senate, the Senator from Iowa 
and I will offer another amendment to 
strike from the bill, as reported by the 
committee, the sections which would be 
affected by the new Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment. In order to assist Senators, 
I send to the desk a copy of the amend- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHEs) and I intend to pro- 
pose, which would strike the affected 
sections of the bill if the pending 
Hughes-Schweiker amendment is adopt- 
ed, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 24, line 7, strike out “or in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973,”. 

On page 33, strike out lines 12 and 13. 

On page 35, beginning with line 5, strike 
out all down through line 9 on page 36, and 
insert in Meu thereof the following: 
“TITLE II—SPECIAL PAY FOR OPTOM- 

ETRISTS; ENLISTMENT BONUSES; AL- 

LOWANCE FOR RECRUITING EXPENSES” 

On page 36, line 10, strike out “Sec. 202” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 201". 

On page 38, line 6, strike out “Src. 203” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 202”. 

On page 39, line 7, strike out “Sec. 204” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 203”. 

On page 39, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all down through line 5 on page 40. 

On page 40, line 6, strike out “Src. 206” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 204”. 

On page 40, line 8, strike out “203” and 
insert in lieu thereof “202”. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, my 
colleagues will remember that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHEs) and I submitted supplemental 
views, joined by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), to 
the committee report on this bill, in 
which we discussed our views on the two 
matters of the pay increase and the 1- 
year extension. Our work within the 
Armed Services Committee, on which we 
both serve, had convinced us that these 
two issues should be discussed in tandem, 
because they touch upon two crucial 
areas relating to congressional policy 
with respect to the draft and to our 
manpower policies. 

Just as we felt that the two subjects 
should be included in the same set of 
supplemental views, so do we feel that 
they should be related in one amend- 
ment, and thus I modified the amend- 
ment to include both provisions as sepa- 
rate titles to the bill. 

Clearly, the provisions of pay and ex- 
tension of the authority to induct are 
the two fundamental issues of the bill 
and therefore should be considered in 
that order. 

Mr. President, at this time I would 
like to speak briefly on the subject of the 
1-year extension of the draft, which is 
title V in the pending amendment. 

Since I first introduced this amend- 
ment in the Armed Services Committee, 
and published individual views on the 1- 
year extension, I have been encouraged 
by the large number of Senators from 
both parties who have expressed an in- 
terest in this limitation of the draft. Con- 
gress will take a sensible step by passing 
this amendment. 

This amendment has been drafted to 
be an effective first step toward the all- 
volunteer army. I have been privileged 
this year, and in the last Congress, to 
join as a cosponsor with the distin- 
guished leaders of the all-volunteer army 
bill, Senators HATFIELD and GOLDWATER. 
They have made important contributions 
to the debate over our military forces, 
and I think it’s safe to say that without 
their leadership, we would not be serious- 
ly debating an all-volunteer army today, 
or even during this Congress. 

I also sit, however, on the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, and have taken part in 
the broad deliberations over military 
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policy which the distinguished chairman, 
Mr. STENNIS, leads, and am aware of the 
caution that many of my colleagues have 
about this subject. Some are concerned 
with moving too fast under the pressure 
of a Selective Service Act expiring. 
Some are concerned that there are still 
more than 200,000 troops in Vietnam. 
Some have questions about whether the 
higher pay and other incentives will be 
attractive enough to obtain a sufficient 
all-volunteer army. Some have questions 
about overall military force levels which 
they want answered before making a de- 
cision on this question. 

These are legitimate questions, and al- 
though I have personally come to the 
conclusion that now is indeed a proper 
time to institute an all-volunteer army, 
I respect the concerns that some of my 
colleagues may have. I would hope they 
would resolve their questions in favor 
of the all-volunteer army at this time, 
but I will respect their doubts. 

Therefore, this amendment is offered 
as a compromise. By extending the draft 
for 1 year, we can satisfy the caution of 
those Senators who do not wish to move 
too precipitately this year, but who ap- 
preciate the seriousness of the arguments 
for the volunteer army, and agree that we 
should continue to debate this subject 
even if we do temporarily extend the 
draft system. 

The President has assured us of his in- 
tentions to continue to withdraw troops 
from Vietnam, and thus our troop level in 
Vietnam will not be an adverse factor 1 
year from now. 

Debate about overall troop levels will 
be going on this year, and also may not 
play a damaging factor next year. 

Debate can continue for an entire year, 
and thus we can satisfy those who are 
fearful of too short a debate, too short 
a dialog, and too short a consideration. 

Finally, we will have had a year’s ex- 
perience with higher pay rates, and bet- 
ter military incentives, so that we will 
have more details available with which 
to judge whether an all-volunteer army 
can work. Thus, I am pleased to join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHes) in the modification 
of my original amendment. The modified 
amendment, in addition to the 1-year 
extension, adopts the military pay levels 
agreed upon in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In other words, the language of the 
Hughes-Schweiker amendment, in es- 
sence, accepts the action that has al- 
ready been taken in the House on higher 
military pay and, in fact, if the Senate 
would adopt the MHughes-Schweiker 
amendment, that would be the end of 
this consideration, because the House 
version of the bill and the Senate version 
of the bill would then be identical and 
there would be no difference on the 
higher military pay raise in conference. 

My colleagues will recall this pay pro- 
vision was originally proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa as a separate amend- 
ment. We feel very strongly that if we 
agree to this amendment we will have a 
strong pay system with which to judge 
the all-volunteer concept. 

There are some who advocate an 18- 
month extension, rather than 2 years. 
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No doubt that will be one of the issues 
discussed under the second part of my 
amendment. 

I would caution my colleagues that this 
would be unfortunate timing for con- 
sideration of the question of the all- 
volunteer army. This would mean we 
would have to debate the draft in Novem- 
ber and December of 1972, immediately 
after the 1972 congressional elections. 
The memory—which is still very vivid— 
of the confusing lameduck session of 1970 
is still too recent, I believe, for us to con- 
sciously put into law the possibility that 
there would be another lameduck session 
in 1972, which would put in jeopardy the 
whole idea of a rational, logical consider- 
ation of our draft and manpower levels. 
A lameduck session after a presidential 
election is no time to consider military 
matters of this magnitude. 

Let me also emphasize that in 18 
month's time, the situation may very well 
not be favorable for the all-volunteer 
army and the end of the draft. This is 
why the 1-year extension makes so much 
sense. If, at that time, we determine that 
we are still not ready for an all-volun- 
teer army, then we simply extend the 
draft again for 1 year. The crucial ques- 
tion, however, is this: If we are ready 
for the volunteer army, then we can make 
that decision, without waiting for 
another year. 

In my view, the commonsense action is 
to pass the l-year extension, and com- 
mit ourselves to reviewing the all-volun- 
teer army next year at this time. This is 
not a commitment to the all-volunteer 
army, but a commitment to take the re- 
sponsibility to debate on our shoulders. 

The subject of congressional responsi- 
bility to consider matters and to debate 
brings up another subject which I think 
is crucial to the amendment: The ques- 
tion of why Congress does not give an 
annual review to our draft and military 
manpower level in the first place. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
in article 1, section 7, provides that the 
congressional duty is “to raise and sup- 
port armies,” followed by the limitation 
that “no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than 2 
years.” As a general rule, however, Con- 
gress has exercised more restrictive pol- 
icy—ignored that—and most appropria- 
tions have been for only 1 year. In addi- 
tion, section 509 of Public Law 91-441 
specifically provides that Congress is to 
authorize the average active duty per- 
sonnel strength of each of the Armed 
Forces each fiscal year. 

I ask the Senate, if the manpower 
levels and appropriation levels are sub- 
ject to annual congressional review, as a 
matter of congressional policy, why 
should not our selective service and draft 
policies also be subject to annual review? 
The draft is actually just a part of our 
overall manpower policies, particularly 
in view of the administration’s commit- 
ment to the principle of the all-volunteer 
army, so it should not have less scrutiny 
than the overall manpower field. 

President Nixon has made a number 
of significant and worthwhile changes 
and reforms to the selective service sys- 
tem. I think we should commend him for 
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his leadership and efforts which for too 
long have been left undone in this field. 
I have always taken a position that while 
I favor the all-volunteer army, so long 
as we have a draft, we must make it as 
efficient and equitable as possible. Re- 
forms such as the lottery selection, na- 
tional calls, and improved administra- 
tive procedures, are a credit to the for- 
ward thinking of the President in mili- 
tary manpower areas. An annual review 
by Congress of selective service policies 
can help us to work closer with the exec- 
utive branch on our military manpower 
and can help both branches be better 
informed of our institutions. 

A third subject that I think should be 
considered in deliberating on the draft 
power is the general subject which is 
commanding the attention of many of my 
colleagues—the general question of war 
powers, the Constitution, and the bal- 
ance between the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive as institutions. 

During the sixties, when the Vietnam 
buildup of American troops was carried 
out, there was no clear-cut decision by 
the Congress to take this action. In fact, 
the only congressional declaration on 
the war was the general Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution—specifically designed to that 
very specific and somewhat isolated in- 
cident, 

I feel that if the President—then it was 
President Johnson—had had to come to 
the Congress to ask for the troops to go 
into Vietnam, we might not be in Viet- 
nam. In fact, I think it is most likely that 
we would not be, And if Congress had 
approved the troop request, at least it 
would have been after serious debate and 
responsibility would rest squarely on 
Congress and the executive jointly, and 
the other power provided in the Con- 
stitution would then have been exercised 
to give to the people better representa- 
tion in the Congress. That is the way it 
should be. That is the way it was not, 
but that is what our amendment at- 
tempts to do. 

But this did not happen. And the rea- 
son it did not happen is that all President 
Johnson had to do to get 500,000 troops 
into Vietnam was up the draft callis. He 
did not have to consult Congress, ask 
congressional permission—he did not 
have to ask anyone’s permission—or 
really keep Congress informed. He had 
unlimited manpower authority through 
the draft, and, almost before we knew 
it, we had a full military commitment to 
Vietnam. We backed into the war because 
the draft was on the books, and renewed 
automatically without any question on a 
4-year basis. 

We, the Congress, abdicated our re- 
sponsibility, gave up what the Founding 
Fathers in Philadelphia very clearly in- 
tended, to have the war power and the 
power to do these things rest with the 
Congress and with the people. We abdi- 
cated our responsibility. The Executive 
at that time usurped the responsibility. 
We both share the blame and share it 
very directly. The Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment would provide that another 
Vietnam will never happen in the way 
this particular thing happened in this 
particular situation. 


One example later in the war can show 
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the impact of this power of review. I was 
serving on the House Armed Services 
Committee and was a Member of the 
other body at that time. 

After the Tet offensive, General West- 
moreland reportedly requested 200,000 
additional troops. This request disturbed 
many officials, but not as much as Con- 
gress when it was leaked out. The mere 
shock of a request for 200,000 more troops 
had much to do with public pressure to 
get out of Vietnam which quickly inten- 
sified because of that request. 

That shows the power of Congress. We 
saw it work to a lesser extent when the 
fact was leaked that President Johnson 
thought 200,000 more men would be 
needed in Vietnam. That, we might say, 
was the turning point of our participa- 
tion, After that our participation de- 
clined very significantly That was the 
key. That is the key of this fight. That 
is the key of the issue. That is the key to 
the battle. That is what it is all about. 
That is why we are here. 

I want to emphasize that I hold Con- 
gress equally to blame on this subject. I 
do not point the finger solely at the ex- 
ecutive branch, because there is no ques- 
tion that Congress acquiesced in allowing 
the President to draft men at will. But I 
do point the finger at Congress now to 
make sure that we do not repeat this 
kind of acquiescence. Now is the time 
to make sure that Congress, which is 
charged by the Constitution with “rais- 
ing and supporting armies,” to make sure 
that we maintain firm control over our 
draft policies. Providing for annual re- 
view of draft levels and selective serv- 


ice procedures is one way to do this, and 
is another commonsense reason for vot- 
ing for the 1-year extension of the draft. 
Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, I rise at 
this particular point to praise a col- 
league on the other side of the aisle. It 
is always a pleasure because I think we 
who are partisans because of the nature 
of our profession seek to minimize the 
partisanship because, unfortunately, on 
many occasions it is this partisanship 
that does act as a deterrent to efficient 
government. But I hasten to add also 
that the competitiveness as a result of 
the partisanship that we do have acts 
beneficially in our system of government. 
So there are pluses and minuses. But I 
think, just as a matter of professional 
pride, many of us like to reach across the 
aisle and seek to point out something 
that has been done that is outstanding. 

I think in this particular case the 
work that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) has done with 
respect to our armed services in his 
service on the committee, not only here 
in the Senate, but, of course, in the 
House, falls in that category. He, like 
many others who have engaged and will 
continue to engage in this debate in the 
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ensuing months, is not a Johnny-come- 
lately. His expertise, his interest, his 
devotion—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does the 
Senator intend to speak on the pending 
business during his remarks? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes; answering my col- 
league through the Chair, I do, in pref- 
ace to my statement on the pending 
business. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Continuing with my 
preface to the pending business—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is eagerly await- 
ing what the Senator has to say on the 
pending business. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The point I wish to 
make relative to the pending business 
with respect to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania is, of course, tò make 
note, because I think this will make the 
contribution currently being made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania much more 
germane to the pending business. And, 
therefore, I think it is much more in 
order, to speak of a Senator’s creden- 
tials—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is waiting for 
the nexus which will join this statement 
with the pending business, so that the 
germaneness rule, specifically paragraph 
3 of rule VIII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, will not have been violated. 

Mr. GRAVEL. May I ask my colleague, 
through the Chair, would it be considered 
a violation of the rule so stated to place 
in the Rrecorp, as I am in the process of 
doing, the credentials of a Senator, to 
give added weight to his pronounce- 
ments? Would that be considered ger- 
mane in this regard? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, I may say, Mr. 
President, is going to be just as lenient, 
as liberal, and as considerate as he pos- 
sibly can in the interpretation of the rule 
of germaneness at this point. However, I 
am concerned that we do not wait too 
long before we get down to the sub- 
stance of the Senator’s remarks concern- 
ing the pending question. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I renew my question. 
Would the simple fact of developing the 
credentials of a colleague in an area of 
expertise, so that those of us who serve 
in the Senate, in hearing our colleague, 
can appreciate it and decide whether he 
has qualifications in the subject, not be 
considered germane to the debate ahead? 

I might cite this parallel. If I am talk- 
ing on physics, and that is the subject 
ahead, and if I happen to be a physicist, 
obviously that carries a great deal of 
weight as to my qualifications and would 
be germane to the subject. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from West Virginia 
will not again interrupt the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska for a little while, 
because the Senator from West Virginia 
is confident that what the Senator has 
to say will be germane. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. In proceeding, I think 
it is important to dot the “i's” with re- 
spect to a person's qualifications, because 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will be opposed in his program and 
his goal by the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, whose 
credentials are impeccable in this area, 
and whose experience dates back many 
years, more years than those of myself, 
more years than those of my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. That is why I think 
it is important, in dealing with the merits 
of the Senator's proposal, to bring forth 
these credentials to public view, so the 
remainder of the Senate can be apprised 
of his qualifications so that they can 
weigh the judgment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I think the Sena- 
tor’s point is well taken. I would like 
to recount a little bit of history on this 
legislation—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, does the Senator from Alaska 
yield only for a question by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator making a point of order? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania asking a question? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I am not, but I will 
be glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Unfortunately, while I 
would only be too happy to yield, at this 
point I do want to restate again the 
point I was making. That is simply that 
a younger Member of this body, when 
tilting with an older Member of this body, 
is at a disadvantage because we normally 
assume the older Member of this body 
has attained expertise through experi- 
ence, 

The only way to overcome this is to 
bring forward other material on the 
activities of a colleague prior to his 
membership in this body, so as properly 
to develop his credibility. In this partic- 
ular case, I think the Senator from 
Pennsylyania has outstanding creden- 
tials, because not only has he worked in 
this area as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate—and, 
of course, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee—but he is also a dis- 
tinguished author, an author on the sub- 
ject of the draft itself. 

I note for the Record and for the at- 
tention of my colleagues that, together 
with ROBERT STAFFORD, FRANK J. HORTON, 
GARNER SHRIVER, and CHARLES W. 
WHALEN, JR., all Members of Congress, 
he has written and published a book en- 
titled “How To End the Draft,” which 
deals with the problems of whether or 
not ending the draft is possible within 
the context of present-day society. They 
deal with the problems of mercenaries 
and the Negroes, the troop levels, the 
very germane issue of soldiers’ pay, and 
problems relative to the soldier’s life— 
which, of course, has been the subject 
of a great deal of new programing by the 
military. What comes to mind right at 
the moment are the changes that have 
been most visible to the people, the 
changes implemented by Admiral Zum- 
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walt; specifically, in permitting longer 
hair and the like. 

He addresses himself to the subject of 
who is fit to serve. He addresses himself 
to the subject of recruiting. And, of 
course, he touches upon the subject of 
how much it will cost. 

I am sure that, in the course of the 
ensuing debate, my colleague will have 
ample opportunity to demonstrate the 
credentials which are so well demon- 
strated by this book on how to end the 
draft. I think he will do so by the wis- 
dom of the views he expresses as the 
debate proceeds. 

So, Mr. President, I rise at this point 
merely to underscore the qualifications 
of our distinguished colleague, a Repub- 
lican on the other side of the aisle, who 
I think will acquit himself very ably on 
the subject at hand. 

The other Senator who will be speak- 
ing on this subject—a very fine, close 
personal friend of mine, the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucGuHes), needs no lengthy introduc- 
tion, since his service is nationally 
known. He has certainly made significant 
contributions that date not only to his 
tenure as Governor of his great State, 
and not only relative to his tenure here 
in the U.S. Senate, but views and ac- 
tivities in connection with his distin- 
guished participation in the processes 
of representative government within the 
convention process. I speak, of course, of 
the National Democratic Convention. 

I am sure that the Senator from Iowa 
will have some very fine views to express 
on this subject, and I think his quali- 
fications are underscored by his reputa- 
tion among those who know him as an 
individual, and know the persuasive- 
ness and the resolve that he has demon- 
strated for the betterment of this Nation, 
and how it may be advanced by paying 
a proper wage to those who don the 
uniform of this country, those who step 
forward and put their lives on the line. 

It is truly a quirk of our national psy- 
chology that we seem to have felt we do 
not have to pay these people, so that what 
we do is pay them slave wages. This has 
been true only in our recent history, I 
might say, because in the past, the Revo- 
lutionary War, 'the War of 1812, the Mex- 
ican War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the two World Wars 
as well, we paid our dogfaces, by and 
large, a proper wage. Of course, it cer- 
tainly was not proper in comparison to 
the risk, but it was generally proper in 
terms of the economy of the times; and 
it is only since the Second World War 
that we have been truly derelict in that 
we have changed our approach to the 
point that we are willing to pay the per- 
son at the lowest echelon in our Military 
Establishment a pittance compared to 
what his earnings could be in any other 
part of the economy. 

This is grossly unfair, and I hope this 
body will address itself to the problem 
as the House of Representatives has ad- 
dressed itself to it. 

I think the Senator from Iowa will 
demonstrate an efficacy in seeking to do 
just that, not only in terms of what could 
be brought about by a more effective 
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armed force, but by simply following the 
dictates of justice and equity. 

It is sad and ironic to note that when 
we impress someone into the service, pay 
him these slave wages, and send him off 
to be killed, we not only impinge upon 
his personal freedom, we not only jeop- 
ardize his very existence, but we place 
upon him an inequitable tax burden—a 
tax burden that approaches 60 percent. 
How ironic, for a wealthy nation like this 
to seize upon its 19-year-old young men, 
send them off to war, pay them niggardly 
wages, and impose upon them an unjust 
rate of taxation while the rest of us sit 
at home and are properly remunerated 
for our services in Government or else- 
where in our free enterprise society. 

Such inequity is totally unjust. I hope 
that this body will have, not only the 
wisdom, but in this case the decency, 
just the common human decency, to 
provide for paying these people what we 
would pay anyone else who is employed. 

We sat here, two evenings ago, with 
respect to a rail crisis brought about by 
switchmen, or signalmen, who claimed 
they were not being properly paid. This 
body saw to it, and legislated accord- 
ingly, that until an agreement is reached, 
they would be paid an increased wage. I 
cannot for the life of me understand how 
the Senate could do that and, at the 
same time, a Senate committee could go 
against the recommendations of our dis- 
tinguished sister body, the House of 
Representatives, to pay what is consid- 
ered, by most authorities in the field, a 
proper wage. I speak with particular 
reference to the Gates Commission. 

I would hope, in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the plea which I am sure will 
be ably made by my colleague from 
Iowa, will be brought to realization by 
the membership of this body, so that, 
just as we have an obligation to our civil 
servants and we meet that obligation to 
pay them a decent comparative wage, 
and just as we have an obligation to 
ourselves and we meet that obligation 
with pay, we will have the honesty and 
integrity to pay the buck private, as he 
is colloquially called, what he could 
competitively earn in the private sector. 
I think we can ask no more, and I think 
we should expect no more. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
for his explanation and understanding of 
the particular problems before us today. 

My amendment No. 82, relating to the 
military pay scales, which I originally 
presented to the Senate, has now been 
incorporated in the modified Schweiker 
amendment No. 76. This means that 
amendment No. 76 now contains two 
titles—title IV, Pay Increase for Uni- 
formed Services, Special Pay, and title V, 
1-Year Extension of Authority To In- 
duct Persons into the Military Service 
Involuntarily. 

The amendment has been divided for 
the purpose of voting, the vote for title 
IV being first. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
an explanation setting forth the specific 
differences between the provisions of 
title IV, relating to pay increases for the 
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military, and the sections of the commit- 
tee bill relating to the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GravEL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, let me 
express my gratitude to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis), for the extraordinarily 
fair and open way in which he conducted 
hearings on this bill and the delibera- 
tions on it in the committee. It has been 
a high honor and privilege to serve with 
him and the other members of the com- 
mittee in working on this important bill. 

I regret that I must disagree with the 
committee report on some important 
questions. But these issues are so im- 
portant, and the case for change so 
strong, in my opinion, that I believe the 
full Senate must decide. When given the 
choice whether to approve the military 
pay scales which I now propose, the other 
body overwhelmingly adopted. Such 
strong support there—and throughout 
the country—leads me to believe that the 
Senate will also prefer the provisions of 
title IV over those of the committee bill. 

Basically, Mr. President, we must re- 
store the pay increases voted by the 
House. To do this, it would add nearly 
$1.7 billion to the fiscal year 1972 
budget—but this addition, I believe, is 
well justified. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate has many profoundly controversial 
aspects. Some of us favor an all-volun- 
teer military force; others oppose it as 
infeasible or undesirable. Some of us 
want to invalidate the President’s exist- 
ing blank check to increase military 
manpower without prior approval by 
Congress; others have their doubts. But 
whatever individual Senators may favor 
with regard to the draft or the war or 
the Preisdent’s authority, I believe that 
we can unite on the issue of ending the 
inequities in the current military pay 
system. 

The heart of this issue is one of simple 
justice: Are we willing to pay our serv- 
icemen a living wage when they are put- 
ting their lives on the line for our 
country? 

Right now, the fact is that we are not 
giving our men the support they need 
and deserve to lead a decent life. One 
year ago, the Defense Department 
Comptroller, Robert C. Moot, testified: 

There are 43,000 military families whose 
military pay is insufficient to meet the 
poverty-line pay level. 


Hopefully, these figures have been re- 
duced since then. But we will not raise all 
servicemen above the poverty line until 
we adopt the pay scales provided by my 
amendment. Secretary Laird conceded 
this when I asked him whether the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, which has been 
reported by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, would eliminate the problem 
of servicemen on welfare. He said: 

I can't . . . say that it will eliminate the 
problem completely in fiscal year 1972. There 
will have to be another pay increase in 1973 
before the entire problem is met. 


Mr. President, I reject the argument 
for delay. I do not believe that we should 
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deny to men under fire what we believe 
is just in a future time of peace. 

Simple justice would dictate that we 
give the pay increase now, especially 
since we are still fighting a war and since 
the cost of living is still climbing rapidly. 

It is imperative, in my view, to get all 
military personnel above the poverty 
line. 

How can we ask a man to defend a 
country which refuses to give him enough 
to live on in return? As things stand now, 
military pay is poverty-inducing in the 
worst way. At a time when our national 
goal is to reform welfare programs, we 
are drafting men for the welfare rolls. 

Our servicemen should not have to ex- 
ist even near the poverty line. Adequate 
pay should give them comparability and 
not be merely the equivalent of a welfare 
or antipoverty program. 

What I seek, Mr. President, is com- 
parable pay for comparable work. But 
that will require the increase in basic pay 
of 68.6 percent as provided by title IV 
of the modified amendment 76. 

We also have an obligation to reduce 
the financial pressure which leads over 
half of all the wives of enlisted men, who 
have less than 2 years service, to hold 
some kind of paying job. We should elim- 
inate the need for the one serviceman in 
11, of all those with less than 2 years’ 
service, to work an average of 19 hours 
a week at an off-duty job. 

Why has this inequity come about? It 
has not been out of lack of congressional 
concern for the military. In fact, since 
1952, military personnel have received 
a cumulative pay hike of 154.3 percent. 

But only a little more than half that 
amount went to junior enlisted men. 
Men with less than 2 years’ service were 
regularly discriminated against; their 
basic pay remained unchanged for 13 
years, despite four consecutive increases 
for other men in uniform. 

The reason for this discrimination was 
the draft. It was conscious Government 
policy to increase incentives for reen- 
listment, while keeping pay the same for 
those who had no choice about serving. 

As Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara said in 1963: 

For whatever time period it may be 
necessary to continue a statutory obligation 
to serve this nation in uniform, military 
compensation should take this obligation 
into consideration. . .. We believe that con- 
sideration might well be given to providing 
less increase for Grades E-] and E-2, and 
more for grades E-3 after two years of service, 
and O-1, in order that incentive may be 
increased at those levels. 


The time has come, I am convinced, 
to correct this injustice. Therefore, the 
title to which I am addressing myself 
would concentrate 86.2 percent of the pay 
increase on the officers and enlisted men 
with less than 2 years’ service. 

Will such an increase give them too 
much? I doubt it. For even when one 
disregards the greater risks facing men 
who actually see combat, the fact re- 
mains that men in the Armed Forces will 
be receiving only comparable pay for 
what similarly skilled men would receive 
in civilian life. 

When the average income of a high 
school graduate at the age of 20 to 21— 
which is the median age for draftees— 
Was over $5,000 per year—according to 
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1968 figures—and when the beginning 
wage for most skilled blue collar workers 
is now $6,000, it seems only fair that the 
annual regular compensation of an E-1 
recruit should be at least $4,991.48. 

This figure is manifestly more just, 
I believe, than the committee provision 
for an annual regular compensation of 
$3,978.78. 

The all-volunteer Armed Force is not 
at issue here. The key question before us 
is that of fairness. As the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs, Roger T. Kelley, told the 
House Armed Services Committee: 

Even if the goal of zero draft was not at 
stake, it is unfair to use the power of the 
draft to enforce inordinately low pay levels. 


Those Senators who favor a zero draft, 
as do I, should remember that this pay 
increase—the full increase to achieve 
comparability—is necessary to reach 
that goal. 

Those Senators who question the fea- 
sibility of an all-volunteer force should 
support this amendment, not only to do 
justice to our servicemen, but also to 
put their doubts—and our predictions— 
to the acid test. If comparable pay does 
induce adequate enlistments, we will 
have no need for a current draft. If it 
fails to produce enough volunteers, we 
would still have corrected an inequity. 

The majority report of the Armed 
Services Committee argues that budget- 
ary constraints require a postponement 
of the full increase. Secretary Laird has 
stated that, should the full pay increase 
be approved, he would have to reduce 
spending on procurement and/or ship 
construction. 

We should not be troubled by these 
fears, for the full Senate will have the 
opportunity to consider whether to re- 
duce or maintain those funds when the 
procurement bill comes before us and 
that is not at this time. 

Perhaps it will be the judgment of the 
Senate to increase the total military 
budget. Or perhaps it will reduce spend- 
ing for hardware available only in the 
distant future in order to give men a 
living wage now. Let us consider each 
proposal on its merits. 

But if the Senate wishes to consider all 
of the trade-offs now, my personal hope 
is that it will choose men over machines. 
As a recent editorial in the New York 
Times said: 

A government that pays defense contrac- 
tors billions of dollars in “cost overruns” for 
weapons can surely afford to pay a living 
wage to the men it asks to lay down their 
lives in the nation’s defense. 


Mr. President, I know that my pro- 
posal is costly. But I believe that there 
are good reasons to face up to these costs. 
Too often defense programs seem small, 
but then suadenly mushroom. Here, at 
least, we have the true costs before us. 

There is an added benefit to knowing 
the true costs of raising an army—even 
though these salaries can never approxi- 
mate the true value of a human life. That 
benefit is that we will be able to make 
a more realistic estimate of the cost of 
future military actions. Instead of rely- 
ing on the tax in kind imposed by a draft 
system with low pay, and instead of put- 
ting much of the cost of war on the 
younger soldiers rather than on the older 
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taxpayers, we would make those who do 
not have to fight pay a fairer share of the 
burden of war. 

Should we ever again face a situation 
where military action might require an 
increase in the Armed Forces—and hence 
in the budget of the United States—per- 
haps awareness of these true costs might 
encourage the President to pause, to re- 
consider alternatives. In short, facing up 
to the responsibility of paying our fight- 
ing men adequately may well be an addi- 
tional consideration to temper our haste 
in getting involved in future conventional 
wars, 

Mr. President, I know that thousands 
of brave men have voluntarily joined the 
service in spite of the hazards of com- 
bat—and have many times volunteered 
for combat itself. Although we can never 
pay a man enough to compensate him 
adequately for the risk of death, I be- 
lieve that we can and we should pay him 
enough to enable him to live a decent life 
and so that his family will also be able to 
live a decent life. 

We hear a great deal about national 
priorities, these days, Mr. President. 

We are dealing here with an overriding 
priority, a moral imperative. 

We must not, we should not falter in 
our decision. 

The aforementioned exhibit follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 


EXPLANATION BY SENATOR HUGHES OF TITLE 
IV To INCREASE MILITARY Pay or MODIFIED 
AMENDMENT No. 76 TO THE MILITARY SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE LEGISLATION 


Title IV of modified amendment 76 in- 
corporates the major features of amendment 
77 and amendment 82 offered by Senator 
Hughes earlier on military pay. This Title 
would adopt the higher pay rates which 
passed in the House of Representatives but 
which were not included in the legislation 
reported by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The Senate committee adopted the recom- 
mendations of the Administration for fiscal 
year 1972 pay program. The legislation which 
passed in the House included the higher 
pay rates which are the projected pay pro- 
gram of the ent of Defense for fis- 
cal year 1973. If this Title is adopted, basic 
pay for draftees and other enlisted person- 
nel with less than two years of service would 
be increased by an average of 68.6 percent of 
the rates in effect on January 1, 1971. This 
com; with an average increase of 36 
percent in the legislation recommended by 
the Administration and reported by the Sen- 
ate committee. The higher pay increases 
contained in this Title are necessary to raise 
military compensation to a level which is 
competitive with pay rates in the civilian 
economy. 

Military pay takes several forms, including 
basic pay, allowances for housing, and other 
compensation. 

BASIC PAY 

This is the pay which every service mem- 
ber receives every pay day. It is subject to 
federal income tax. This Title substitutes 
$1.825 billion as adopted in the House for 
the $908 million adopted by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT 

This is the allowance for housing for the 
first four pay grades with under four years 
of service. This Title substitutes $184.1 mil- 
lion for the $79.0 million adopted by the 
Senate committee. 

BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS (BAQ) 


This is an allowance for housing for mem- 
bers of the career armed forces who must 
seek housing in the civilian economy. It is 
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mot subject to federal income tax. This Ti- 
tle would add $640.1 million on this item for 
which no extra money was contained in the 
Senate committee bill. 

BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE (BAS) 

This is compensation for the purchase of 
food by officers and enlisted men who do 
mot eat in government facilities. It is not 
subject to federal income tax. This Title 
adds $37.8 million to this item which con- 
tains no extra money in the Senate com- 
mittee bill. 
RESERVISTS’ TRAINING DUTY ENTITLEMENT UN- 

DER DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT (DAA) 

This is a housing allowance for reservists 
during their first four months of active duty 
training. This Title agrees with the legisla- 
tion adopted in the House by adding $20 
million. The legislation reported by the Sen- 
ate committee provided no extra money for 
this item. 

QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bucktey). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to the remarks I made, by way of 
explanation of the pending amendment 
I would like to read to the Senate a few 
letters at this time that reflect, Iam sure, 
mail that every Member of the Senate 
is getting in relationship to this par- 
ticular amendment. 

These letters are all addressed to the 
junior Senator from Iowa. I will refrain 
from using names. The names are in the 
letters. However, I will say the point 
from which they come. 

The following is a letter to the junior 
Senator from Iowa: 

Dear SENATOR HUGHES: I would like to pre- 
sent a major grievance to you for your con- 
sideration. It not only deals with me, but 
with many other EM as well, I am an EM 
with his wife in Germany serving in the 
United States Army. This is what my problem 
is, and how I feel that the United States 
Congress can help its forces in Germany. 

My wife and I, along with many other en- 
listed men in the pay grades E-3 and E-4 
and their wives, have to live on the Ger- 
man economy on sixty dollars a month. 
These quarters cost more than the allotted 
sixty dollars a month, and that does not in- 
clude the phone, water, heat, and electricity 
bills that the German landlords will not in- 
clude in the price of the apartment that we 
rent. I use my pay slong with my wife's al- 
lotment to pay for the cost of living in this 
land. We can’t afford a car, and even if we 
did, we could not find a lower rate apart- 
ment anywhere near my duty station. 

My wife has a degree in nursing from an 
accredited college, as do many other enlisted 
men’s wives. But, she can not work in an 
American hospital to help meet the high cost 


ices that are for the serviceman’s benefit. 
Why can’t American people work in these 
places and try to help relieve the economic 


| The Government can solve this problem in 
Bny number of ways, but the main ways to 
help this problem are 1) The government 
could spend more money by letting the Ger- 
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mans continue to work and let the service- 
man have a bigger housing and food allot- 
ment. 2) The Government could provide 
housing in Government quarters with a for- 
feiture of the housing allotment and in- 
crease the food allotment to a normal stand- 
ard. 3) The Government could give German 
laborers the door and hire Americans instead 
for jobs instead of giving the Germans pref- 
erence. These are three of the possible so- 
lutions to the problem that I have presented, 
and I am sure there are many others. But 
there definitely has to be something done 
about the existing living conditions for mar- 
ried persons in the lower pay grades. 

Thank you for your time and considera- 
tion. 


Mr. President, the letter I have just 
read came from Munich, Germany, by 
way of the APO. I believe the letter re- 
fiects many of the problems we have been 
discussing in hearings about the poten- 
tial military pay increase, housing, and 
so on. 

I point out that since this body re- 
cently made a decision with respect to 
the troop commitments in Europe, the 
economic problem of these men con- 
tinues. They are unable to live a decent 
life there with their families as shown by 
a cross section of mail. 

I have a letter from a young man 
addressed again to the junior Senator 
from Iowa. The letter reads: 


Dear Sir: I would just like to pass on to 
you a few facts and figures concerning what 
I think is a serious matter of the “Poverty 
stricken lower grades of the military.” 

As a full-fledged member of this low in- 
come group, I sometimes feel that our top 
policy making officials do not actually realize 
some of the “hidden” costs that a married 
man of the low enlisted grades of the U.S. 
military incurs. 

I hold a B.A. degree in Political Science 
and Religious Philosophy from Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa. My wife holds a B.A. 
degree in Secondary Physical Education from 
Luther College. We have a son, who is 15 
months old. 

Recently, I was sent PCS (permanent 
change of station) to the 6987 Security Group 
in Taipei, Taiwan. Since this is a 15 month 
tour, I naturally decided to bring my wife 
and son. Since I am only an E-3 in the Air 
Force, I have to pay every penny of my 
wife’s move out of my own pocket. My ex- 
penses for the last month are as follows and 
can be backed up with documentation: 


My family's airline fare from Chicago 


Refrigerator (new) 

Furniture, beds, curtains (used) -._- 

Gas stove (used) 

Washing Machine (discounted for im- 
perfections) 

Rent for first month of our 3 bedroom 
apt. on the 4th floor, which is 13 
hrs. by bus to my place of work. This 
is about the closest location a mar- 
ried man can live to the Shu Lin 
Kon Air Station 

Miscellaneous expenses during first 
month. (Utilities, blankets, food, 


My monthly take-home check is about 
$170, which includes separate rations. My 
wife’s allotment check is $130. My total mili- 
tary income for one month is $300.00 or 
$3,600.00 a year. 

To defray all these expenses I had to make 
@ $500.00 loan, obtain money from parents, 
and use the money my wife had made substi- 
tute teaching. 
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I maintain that a military man and his 
family should not have to rely on money 
other than military money to pay for a 
military move. If the military would have 
simply paid for my wife's transportation and 
possibly only 500 Ibs. of household goods, I 
could have made it without a loan. I have 
made 3 PCS moves already and I foresee 
making a minimum of 2 more PCS moves in 
the next 244 years at my own expense since 
the present advancement policies of the U.S. 
Air Force are much slower than the other 
services. Thus, paying out almost half my in- 
come each year for PCS moves, that leaves 
approximately $2,000.00 a year for my family 
of 3 to pay rent and hopefully buy enough 
food to live on. 

Some may say that I am pleading an un- 
usual case or that I am juggling figures to 
make it look bad or that I must not be man- 
aging my financial affairs with diligence, but 
the truth of the matter is that there are 
thousands of cases just like mine through- 
out the services and I think it is a grave 
injustice. 

I went through twelve months of Chinese 
language school for the Air Force and am 
presently in the Air Force Security Service. 
I enjoy my work to some degree but, under 
current policies, if I am not heavily in debt 
by the time my four years are up, it will be a 
financial miracle. 

Officers training school is only taking pilot 
or navigator physically qualified men, so 
those of us who are not perfect physically are 
stuck in the enlisted grades for the remainder 
of our enlistment. 

I don’t ask much, only enough money to 
move, house, clothes, and feed my family 
without going hoplessly in debt. Is this too 
much for a loyal military servant to ask from 
the most prosperous, advanced, and overall 
greatest country in the world? 

I appreciate giving my letter your personal 
concern. 


Mr. President, the letter I have just 
read came from an Iowan who lives in 
the small town of Radcliffe, Iowa, who 
is now in the service of his country. 

I have another letter which reflects 
essentially what is happening to the mili- 
tary service people of our country. It 
reads: 

Dear SENATOR HUGHES: It is with the 
greatest urgency that I write you this letter. 
I am presently serving with the United States 
Navy homeported in Boston, Massachusetts, 

I was recently transferred here from duty 
at Naples, Italy. While stationed overseas we 
drew a Cost of Living Allowance (COLA), 
and a Housing Allowance which totaled was 
an extra $60.00 a month. These allowances 
were, as I understood it, afforded us to offset 
the high cost of living in Italy. 

Speaking from experience and not from 
hearsay I can truthfully say that the allow- 
ances are more direly needed stateside than 
overseas. For example, I rented a two bed- 
room apartment (unfurnished) in Italy for 
myself and family for $89.90 a month plus 
utilities. Utilities were approximately $12.00 
a month. The apartment was huge by Ameri- 
can standards and was approximately 7 miles 
from my duty station. 

Here in Boston I found, after many frus- 
trating days of looking, an apartment, not 
in Boston, but in Lowell, Massachusetts some 
83 miles from work. Since returning stateside 
I lost the extra $60.00 a month (COLA) and 
COMRATS (because I am on sea duty) 
which is $40 a month and gained only $20.00 
a month for sea pay. So as you can see my 
pay dropped $80.00 a month. 

Now I will relate the cost of living situa- 
tion to you here in the Boston area. First, if 
you want to live near the base you must be 
willing to pay from $185.00 and up for a 
small two bedroom apartment (plus utilities 
and unfurnished). And if you find a suitable 
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apartment in this area in this ridiculous 
price range the party usually will not rent 
to you if you have any children, pets or will 
not sign a one year lease. 

Now that I have an apartment that is far 
from satisfactory I have to improvise. For 
instance I have to put some of my furniture 
in storage at my own expense, mainly be- 
cause I cannot afford a larger apartment on 
my pay. Of course there is the extra money 
for gas and oil each month (approximately 
$50.00), plus the untold wear and tear on 
my automobile by driving some 60 miles to 
and from work each day. The nearest com- 
missary and exchange is at Hanscom Alr 
Force Base some 20 miles away if I want to 
take advantage of our benefits. My wife and 
I would like to buy a home some day soon 
but we find it near impossible to try and 
save for a down payment after all necessary 
expenses are taken care of. Believe me I do 
not enjoy paying rent and not having any- 
thing to show for it after moving out. 

I know a bill to raise the housing allowance 
of servicemen is soon to be presented to the 
Senate and I would like to know what your 
stand will be on this measure. 

As a First Class Petty Officer (pay grade 
E6) I am surely not having a more difficult 
time than the men in lower pay grades so 
this plea is also for these men who would 
like to express themselves but do not have 
the time or feel this avenue of expression 
would be to no avail. 

As one of your many constituents I am 
looking forward to a timely reply to this 
crucial matter. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I think it is extremely im- 
portant that the Senator from Iowa is 
putting these letters in the Rrcorp, be- 
cause he recalls last year, when we were 
debating the subject on the floor, it be- 
came very obvious that there was tre- 
mendous discrimination against mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, particularly 
in the lower ranks. I think it is ex- 
tremely important that Members of the 
Senate really take the time to read these 
letters being placed in the Record, be- 
cause I think of all the remarks that have 
been made, there has not been one made, 
at least during my opportunity to listen 
to the Senator from Iowa, and that is 
that in the United States we have liter- 
ally thousands of members of the armed 
services who are on welfare programs, 
who have to qualify in the communities 
in which they are located near their 
bases for food stamps and for welfare 
assistance. 

I might say that it was not too long ago 
that one of the major networks—I think 
it was NBC—had a documentary on the 
subject the Seantor is talking about—the 
high cost of living in Europe. I was 
amazed at that time when an officer at- 
tached to a base in Europe said, when 
asked what he thought some of the solu- 
tions were, he thought the United States 
should establish a division of the food 
stamp program in Europe for the benefit 
of military personnel in the lower grades. 

I hope this hits the Senator from Iowa 
right between the eyes as seriously as it 
hit me on that occasion. 

It just seemed to me that we had an 
establishment that decided it wanted to 
look at how well its military personnel 
were apparently going to take a slight 
raise before it could decide we ought to 
give them a decent raise. I think that is 
what we are talking about. 
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I could not be more enthusiastically 
in favor of the first part of the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I hope that between now and 
the time we vote on it I may be able to 
have a discussion with the Senator from 
Iowa and other Senators on the floor who 
agree with the impact and the import of 
the remarks just made by the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky for his 
continuing interest, concern, and work 
in trying to see that some justice is done 
in paying those men and women who rep- 
resent the United States of America all 
over this world. I have tried to show here, 
as the distinguished Senator knows, with 
a cross section of letters, not only from 
home, but from the Orient, Europe, and 
around the world where our men and 
women are based, that the problem is 
universal. It is not isolated in any one 
region. The lower ranking military per- 
sonnel of our Armed Forces have liter- 
ally been left out. As the Senator from 
Kentucky indicated, thousands live at 
the poverty level. They are not allowed 
to work even in the countries where they 
are forced to live. This is true in spite of 
the training they have had academically 
and their qualifications professionally. 
Many of them live at a less than subsist- 
ence level, trying to keep together their 
families, or having to undergo the haz- 
ard of leaving their wives and children 
at home, while they are separated for a 
year or two. They are forced to make 
that kind of sacrifice because of the un- 
willingness of our Government to pay an 
adequate or comparable pay level in this 
country to our military personnel. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I might add, 
if the Senator does not mind, referring 
to the fact that wives of American per- 
sonnel overseas cannot secure employ- 
ment, the unfortunate part about it is 
that military restrictions do not author- 
ize wives to accompany their husbands, 
particularly to Europe, if they are in the 
lower grades. They cannot get anything 
more than a tourist visa. Under those 
circumstances, they are not allowed to 
be employed. They are not allowed to get 
work. Many of these young wives are 
nurses, as the Senator said. These mili- 
tary personnel and their wives should not 
be subjected to having to submit to a 
welfare program or a food stamp pro- 
gram, if we were to enlarge it to Europe 
for our own personnel. 

As the Senator has so vividly por- 
trayed, German nationals can work in 
our hospitals. They can work in our PX’s. 
Yet young wives do not have available to 
them that opportunity. They do not have 
an opportunity to apply for jobs. They do 
not have an opportunity to do anything 
in an effort to contribute to their own 
subsistence. 

I know the bill is amended to allow 
wives to have employment. There is noth- 
ing in it that says anything about a serv- 
iceman’s wife who accompanies him to 
Europe on a tourist visa. I presuppose, by 
the language of the bill, that means that 
wives of military personnel who are 
there on a permanent basis with their 
husbands, who fall under the classifica- 
tion of being allowed to travel and have 
their furniture moved there, can be em- 
ployed; but we still leave out a whole 
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group in the lower classifications, who 
go to Europe but, whose wives are there 
only on a tourist visa. 

On my inquiry of the Defense De- 
partment, it was my understanding that 
there was an agreement, through the 
NATO organization, that those young 
wives, because they were there on tourist 
visas, could not get a work permit under 
any circumstances. 

If we do not correct that deficiency, 
we still have left out a tremendous group 
of young wives who want to be with their 
husbands, who want to keep the family 
together, but, because they do not fall 
within the appropriate grade to accom- 
pany their husbands, are still going to 
be denied employment on military facili- 
ties which hire German nationals, 
French nationals, English nationals, 
whatever the case may be, and deny the 
right of employment to our own na- 
tionals. I would say we still have some 
corrective work to do. 

I must say, while the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania is 
present, it is my understanding that it 
was through his efforts that this pro- 
vision got into the bill. I hope we can have 
some indication, during the course of the 
debate, whether the opportunity to be 
employed also applies to wives of mili- 
tary personnel who are not there on a 
permanent basis but who are there on a 
tourist visa. 

Mr. HUGHES. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has pointed out an 
inequity which I am sure the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will want to address 
himself to at some point in the debate. 
I think it is a very important point we 
are talking about. Those in the lowest 
ranks cannot have their wives obtain 
anything but a tourist visa. They are dis- 
qualified from helping themselves. And 
they are denied the opportunity to work 
on overseas bases, by agreement with the 
countries in which they are located, and 
are forced to live in poverty. Others must 
leave their wives at home and en- 
dure the agony of separation for long 
months, and perhaps even years, of time. 
It is a very important point. 

Mr. COOK. This makes those adver- 
tisements that one can spend his vaca- 
tion in Europe, if he will only enlist, not 
as attractive as they might seem. 

Mr. HUGHES. I agree. 

I would like to read into the RECORD 
a letter that is right to the point that 
the Senator from Kentucky has talked 
about: 


Some Congressman spoke of the “country 
club” atmosphere of the services. This state- 
ment especially angers me, for I have, for 
some time, been collecting my thoughts to 
write you concerning living conditions for 
enlisted men in the Navy. (I assume enlisted 
men in the other services have complaints 
also, although I can only speak from my own 
experience.) I am stationed with a naval 


aviation squadron which deploys to various 


continental U.S. When the squadron is home 
based at Naval Air Station Moffett Field, 
California, the married men generally live 


enlisted men live in the barracks beca 
they cannot receive an allowance for qua 
to live off base. 
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This barracks is constructed of concrete 
and divided into two stories of cubicles—not 
enclosed rooms, There are anywhere from 
one to three men assigned to each cubicle. 
The cubicles are small, with room for several 
lockers, a set of bunkbeds, and maybe a small 
table and two chairs. There are large windows 
along the entire length of the barracks with 
no curtains or blinds to shut out the light. 
There is only a partition between cubicles 
reaching three fourths of the distance from 
floor to ceiling. Most of the cubicles have 
no electrical outlets for personal radios, t.v.s, 
stereos, clocks, etc. There are no doors on 
any of the cubicles—whatever one leaves out 
of his locker is subject to theft. There is one 
common restroom/shower for each of the 
two floors. The toilet stalls lack doors. In 
short, there is no privacy, no security, no 
personality to the barracks whatsoever. 

There are a few bases with barracks better 
than this, built with what little funds the 
Navy seems to get for new barracks. But 
there are many worse—much worse—bar- 
racks in the Navy too. At Naval Station 
Sangley Point, Republic of the Philippines 
(which is to be closed soon, fortunately) the 
barracks that squadron enlisted men were 
“housed” in was vintage WW II if not earlier, 
made of corrugated tin and rusting and rot- 
ting away under our feet. The restrooms 
were filthy just from old age. The sleeping 
arrangement there was even worse than at 
Moffett Field, There weren’t even cubicles 
somewhat enclosed, but open bays of bunks, 
rusting rockers and plain cement floors—no 
air conditioning. A few old tables and chairs 
were scattered here and there. Cockroaches 
skittered about, mice played hide and seek 
in open daylight. The mattresses were mil- 
dewed and filthy. 

Then there is Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, 
and Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, where 
the squadron has been deployed now for al- 
most three months. At Adak, in the Aleu- 
tian chain, the Navy is using WW II þar- 
racks condemned by the Air Force. They too 
are falling apart—the restrooms are ancient, 
shower drains clogged, open toilet stalls, 
scarred walls, leaky windows, most clothes 
washers and dryers are broken constantly; 
and im Alaska in the winter, the barracks is 
at times without heat or hot water for days 
at a time. However, the Adak barracks has 
one advantage over other barracks I’ve lived 
in—it has enclosed rooms with doors that 
can be locked, except that four men are as- 
signed to a room the size of a small den, 
We can barely move around when all are in 
the room. 

Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam: again, 
& concrete barracks with cubicles, no rooms, 
no air conditioning, four to six men to a 
cubicle, bunkbeds, plain cement floors, and 
termites have managed to eat away most 
wooden parts of the building. But we're liv- 
ing in “country clubs.” We'll let the Con- 
gressman visit us. 

Compared to Navy enlisted men, Air Force 
enlisted men seem to have much better bar- 
racks—in fact, Air Force enlisted quarters 
are called dormitories, and most are designed 
like regular dorms with one to two men per 
room, single beds, shower baths for each 
room or every two rooms, closets instead of 
lockers, ample furniture and often refrigera- 
tors for the rooms. I imagine one reason the 
Air Force has newer and more modern quar- 
ters is that the Air Force is a relatively new 
branch of the Armed Forces and the bases 
and quarters tend to be newer. 

Many Navy bases are quite old and corre- 
spondingly the barracks tend to be older 
too. I think it is time that Congress allocated 
more money to the Navy for construction 
of dormitory-type enlisted quarters and for 
the Chief of Naval Operations to insure that 
the money is spent for this purpose as soon 
as possible. When a man is forced to live in 
sub-standard quarters, his morale and work 
can decline markedly. 
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Also compare our barracks with officer's 
quarters. (I hope no Navy officer has the gall 
to write you complaining of his quarters.) 
Even among junior officers the most per room 
is two, and they do have rooms which are 
designed like motel rooms with single beds, 
desks, easy chairs, walk-in closets, dressers 
instead of lockers, doors that do lock, often 
a separate sitting room and bedroom, private 
baths—or at most shared by four officers, air 
conditioning (in warm climates), usually a 
refrigerator, curtains on windows, carpets 
on floors. Are officers really that much better 
than enlisted men to merit such better quar- 
ters? I should say not! Many enlisted men in 
the Navy (and other services), like myself, 
have college degrees and possibly even ap- 
plied for officer programs but were not ac- 
cepted at the time because of filled quotas 
or college majors in subjects not needed at 
the time by the Navy. I know many enlisted 
men in this category. Many more have at 
least two years of college (as much as many 
officers), and many high school graduates 
have great potential for higher education. 
But yet, we are living 100% worse in many 
cases than the officers. 

But we enlisted men are living the “coun- 
try club” life I hear. What we need are bet- 
ter dormitories, more private, more personal, 
not dilapidated barracks. It is time that 
Congressmen and the public begin to realize 
that the enlisted men in the services do the 
work, especially the “dirty” work, for the 
most part, but often the officers get the cred- 
it and the benefits. Do people think a mili- 
tary could exist without the enlisted men? 
Without increased benefits and improved 
living conditions, men are going to be reluc- 
tant to volunteer and remain in the service. 

Another problem in need of discussion from 
the enlisted man’s point of view is pay. The 
current poverty level earnings for an urban 
family of four is $3967.00 per year. Currently, 
the yearly earnings for an enlisted man is 
paygrade E-3 (most men in the Navy are in 
this paygrade for at least the first year of 
service), with three or more dependents is 
$391.20, which includes base pay of $2170.80, 
basic allowance for quarters of $1260.00 and 
basic allowance for subsistence of $500.40— 
earnings $35.80 below the poverty level. (But 
we are in a country club atmosphere.) I have 
lived with my wife in the San Francisco Bay 
area, the location of the home base of my 
squadron, 

This area has one of the highest costs of 
living in the U.S. My wife has been fortunate 
enough to find a job in this area of high 
unemployment, and with our pay pooled, we 
can exist. But what about the high school 
graduate who is married, has one or more 
children, and whose wife cannot work be- 
cause of the children or because she is too 
unskilled to get one of the few jobs available 
in the critical job market areas? This man 
cannot exist in areas like this on his military 
pay—in fact, he can only exist poorly in an 
area of lower cost of living. Even by purchas- 
ing groceries at the Navy commissary store 
and other essential items at the Navy ex- 
change, he has a rough time making ends 
meet. Many military bases do not have 
enough housing available on base for these 
lower rated married enlisted personnel (hous- 
ing often goes to the higher rated me. first), 
so they are forced to live in civilian housing, 
the cost of which is high in an area like San 
Francisco. 

In the towns around Moffett Field, the 
cheapest one bedroom, unfurnished apart- 
ment runs approximately $125.00 per month. 
However, the allowance for quarters for the 
lower-rated man is only $105.00 per month 
if he has three or more dependents, If he has 
just one dependent, the allowance is only 
$60.00 per month. The maximum allowance 
for even the highest rated enlisted man is 
only $120.00 per month. How can enlisted 
men be expected to pay for civilian housing 
on such low allowances? The subsistence al- 
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lowance for all enlisted men is now about 
$41.70 per month or $500.40 per year. How 
well can one feed a family of four on $41.70 
& month or about $10.00 a week? With civil- 
ian medical bills (even though the military 
is supposed to provide medical care for de- 
pendents, often the quality of service is so 
poor or slow that one is almost forced to seek 
out civilian doctors; servicemen must pay at 
least 20% of the cost of civilian medical care 
under the CHAMPUS program), car expenses 
(many locations in the U.S. nowadays require 
the use of a car with little or no public trans- 
portation available), clothing expenses, and 
additional costs of food and housing deducted 
from the base pay, there is little if any left 
out of that $3931.20 yearly earnings. 

I know of one recent case in which an 
enlisted man in paygrade E-3 applied for a 
hardship discharge from the Navy almost 
two years before his regular enlistment ex- 
pired because he could not support his wife 
and child properly on Navy pay and his Navy 
duties did not permit him to keep the part- 
time job he had to supplement his low Navy 
pay. His wife threatened to sue for divorce 
and his early discharge was granted. In Santa 
Clara County, the county in which Moffett 
Field is located, a married enlisted man in 
the lower paygrades can receive food stamps 
and welfare payments if his family is of a 
certain size and his wife cannot find em- 
ployment. The Navy must realize this fact 
since food stamps are now accepted in the 
Navy commissary stores. I think the current 
situation among enlisted men in the services 
is shameful. The pay levels of all enlisted 
men need to be raised; even the yearly pay 
and allowances before taxes of a married man 
in paygrade E-5 (the highest paygrade at- 
tainable by an enlisted man in a first enlist- 
ment of four years) with over two years 
service is only $6152.00, hardly a high wage 
by civilian standards. 

The Navy has been faced with a low re- 
enlistment rate. As a volunteer service, it 
must provide enough benefits and decent pay 
to attract more qualified volunteers and to 
encourage the younger, first term members 
to remain in the Navy. During the first four 
years of service, the Navy spends a large 
amount on training its personnel, but most 
first termers do not see enough benefit in a 
Navy career to remain after four years. For 
some men, like me, the very concept of mili- 
tary regimentation and lack of independence 
causes them to reject any thought of making 
the military a career. But many others would 
consider staying in the Navy if some of the 
more senseless regulations were dropped— 
as Admiral Zumwalt is attempting to do— 
and pay, benefits, and living conditions im- 
proved. The taxpayers could save in the long 
run if the Navy did not have to spend so 
much training its first termers, only to lose 
most of them after four years and have to 
train an entire group of replacements. 

I have read that your committee is in the 
process of conducting hearings on the bill to 
raise the base pay and some allowances of 
lower ranks of enlisted men about 20% in 
order to make the services more attractive to 
volunteers and to get the men already in the 
service out of the poverty category. I urge you 
to support this bill and to encourage other 
senators to do the same. The Committee 
seems to be somewhat reluctant to give the 
lower ranking enlisted men the break they 
deserve—I hope they see the necessity of 
doing so. I also go one step further by urging 
you to look into the matter of poor living 
conditions for enlisted men—in all the serv- 
ices. I believe that you will find conditions of 
barracks in most cases can hardly be con- 
sidered “country club.” And if you do inspect 
barracks at all, please don’t let the Navy brass 
take you to the newest barracks—there are 
some, but there are many sub-standard bar- 
racks also. I ask that you support, formulate, 
and encourage bills to increase basic allow- 
ance for quarters, subsistence, and higher pay 
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for all enlisted men. I submit that enlisted 
men have been forced into second-class 
citizenship for too long and that it is time 
for our position, both within the military 
and without, to be raised considerably, com- 
mensurate with our increased level of educa- 
tion, maturity, and awareness of our place in 
society. 


This letter serves to outline the dif- 
ficulties and the problems of a family; 
and I have numerous letters here, Mr. 
President, which further outline what 
is actually the lack of a reasonable level 
of living for American servicemen, their 
wives, and their children, all over this 
world and in the continental United 
States as well. 

The question before us is not a ques- 
tion of whether we increase the military 
pay and allowances. The only question 
that remains is how much, and whether 
we are willing, at this point, after de- 
bating time and again whether we 
should reduce our commitments around 
the world, to continue those commit- 
ments, knowing that these men and 
women and their wives and husbands 
must endure months and years of sepa- 
ration, much of it involuntary, unable 
to find jobs, unable to pay the rent, un- 
able to buy enough groceries, and de- 
pendent on food stamps and welfare as- 
sistance in or own country. How long 
can we continue this type of injustice, 
of total injustice to the American per- 
sonnel in our armed services? 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we should take, not a halfway step for 
justice for the American military man 
and woman, but the full and complete 
steps of seeing that they share in the full 
economic increase in well-being in this 
country. This is necessary not only be- 
cause they are the ones who actually de- 
fend our country. Many have volun- 
teered and many have not. Thousands 
have been forced into the service by con- 
scription laws they did not write, but 
for the reason that we have that capa- 
bility and responsibility. This amend- 
ment will change an intolerable situa- 
tion; this is a great priority in America 
today. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucGues) for the important leadership 
he has played in the Committee on 
Armed Services and on the floor of the 
Senate in the issue of pay. 

I should like to make clear, once again, 
that the modified amendment is now 
the Hughes-Schweiker amendment, 
combining pay and the l-year exten- 
sion, but separable for voting purposes. 

I have before me an article published 
in Stars & Stripes. The article is cap- 
tioned “‘GI’s Called Poverty Stricken.” I 
should like to read from it, because it 
goes to the heart of the whole pay issue, 
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of how we are treating our GI’s as sec- 
ond-class citizens, how they are at the 
bottom of the totem pole, below those on 
welfare, below those who are subject 
to some kind of minimum wage, and 
below the poverty standard we have 
ascribed to our society as the level below 
which no one should be. 

The men of whom we ask the most in 
our society, not only to fight but also 
to die, we put below those groups. We 
put them at the very bottom of the 
economic ladder. I can think of no better 
summing up as to why this is not only 
a hardship but also an injustice on men 
stationed around the globe, wearing our 
uniform. 

I read from the article, which was 
written by John Pilger, Nuremberg 
bureau chief, Nuremberg, Germany: 


A tremendous number of low-ranking 
USAREUR enlisted men are living in a state 
of poverty, an Army doctor said here, 

Dr. (Capt.) Fletcher Hamilton, chief of 
the neuro-psychiatric clinic at the 130th 
General Hospital, claimed that because of 
low pay and lack of resources, a significant 
number of soldiers are suffering breakdowns. 

Hamilton has started a movement to gen- 
erate congressional pressure, with the aim of 
bettering the lot of low-ranking enlisted 
men, 

“Our program,” said Hamilton, “is pri- 
marily for the men in grades El to E5. We 
don't deny that other soldiers can have prob- 
lems, too, but these are the guys who get 
hit the hardest, and they really need help 
fast.” 

According to Hamilton, there is a definite 
“debt cycle” that many enlisted men unwit- 
tingly get into. 

“Take an average Pfc. who is married,” 
Hamilton said. “He comes to USAREUR with- 
out his wife, since she won't be command- 
sponsored— 


Which means he will not be paid for 
her transportation to Europe and back— 


“With his low pay, he usually has to take 
out a loan to get her flown over, Then there 
is the matter of an apartment.” 

An informal study of E5 and lower-ranked 
soldiers assigned here to the hospital shows, 
he said, that the average rent is $112 per 
month. 

“Then there are the purchases needed to 
stock a house. In the end, the man is left 
with maybe $40 a month to feed himself, 
his wife, and maybe even a child”— 


Forty dollars a month. That is $10 a 
week— 


While there is no rule that states that a 
soldier can or cannot bring his wife to Ger- 
many, Hamilton said that having his family 
with him is very important to his well-being. 

Since many soldiers in these grades are 
newly married, it could be disastrous to sep- 
arate the family, Hamilton said, pointing out 
that the first 18 months of a marriage are 
the most important and hardest, since that 
is the period of adjustment. 

The doctor said many soldiers—including 
a high percentage of new husbands—find 
themselves sent to Vietnam for a year, and 
then are given direct assignments to Ger- 
many for two or three years. 

“Tf he does not fiy his wife over, it means 
a separation of three or more years,” said 
Hamilton, adding that “this could ruin a 
marriage before it even starts.” 

But what can be done for those GIs who 
do bring their wives to Germany? 

The ideal, Hamilton says, would be com- 
mand sponsorship of the wives. But, on a 
more immediate basis, there are several 
changes which could be made, according to 
Hamilton. 
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In the United States, the Agriculture De 
partment issues food stamps, which, Hamil 
ton said, are approved for use in commis 
saries. 

Hamilton’s group is calling for issuing 
these stamps, which would greatly expand 
a soldier’s purchasing power in a commis- 
sary, to GIs in USAREUR. 

Hamilton also points out that a significant 
pay hike should be approved for the lower 
grades. 

“It should be a sliding one, however,” he 
said, “giving the most money to the enlisted 
men who really need it . . . not to us officers 
who already make enough to get along quite 
well.” 

What he considers a “significant hike” is at 
least 60 per cent, if not more. 

Hamilton also sees the need for a federally 
run poverty program in Europe to aid 
soldiers. 

Another major point is that there should 
be a renegotiation of the Status of Forces 
Agreement (SOFA). 

Portions of SOFA could and should be 
changed to allow dependent wives to take 
many of the jobs now available solely to 
local nationals, he maintains. 


Mr. President, let me interject there 
that we have done some research and find 
that, in Germany particularly, that is 
not the case. Our commanding general 
who is head of the European Exchange 
System, Gen. Charles H. Phipps, in a 
memo of February 1971, issued this edict 
across Europe to ‘all the stores and serv- 
ices in the exchange system: 

For the reasons outlined above, I desire 
that the European Exchange System elements 
in the months ahead emphasize recruitment 
of local nationals and sharply deemphasize 
the utilization of United States dependents 
or tourists. 


Here is an American general saying 
that when the GI’s go to their canteen 
or service post exchange and spend their 
money, they do not even have the right 
to have their wives working there be- 
cause we should give those jobs to Ger- 
man nationals. So, to a great extent, we 
are really in bad shape when our own 
people, in essence, do not recognize the 
condition that Captain Fletcher points 
out. 

Returning to the article published in 
the Stars and Stripes: 


“The German economy is in great shape,” 
the doctor said. “Germans don’t really need 
the jobs which we are offering to them. Our 
own military families need them so they can 
survive." 

While at first it might seem that a neuro- 
psychiatric clinic is a rather strange place to 
begin a movement toward these reforms, 
Hamilton explained that it is “really quite 
natural.” 

“In our job, In our daily work, we see the 
soldiers and their wives who have problems. 
We are in a better position, perhaps, to fully 
understand the cause-and-effect relationship 
which exists. 

“We see that a lot of the breakdowns— 


Here he is talking about the mental 
breakdown of GI’s— 


are directly attributable to the fact the GI 
is here without his family, or if here, the 
marriage is in serious trouble because the 
soldier has to live in a constant state of 
poverty and indebtedness.” 

He said, “We have cases in the hospital 
right now which demonstrate this. The wife 
of a Spec. 4 who is about to deliver her child 
is in poor physical condition because they 
don’t have enough money each month to pur- 
chase adequate food, 
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“Her husband is forced to go out on sum- 
mer nights and raid farmers’ vegetable 
patches to get enough food to survive.” 


What a disgrace that we are doing this 
to our GIs in Europe and across the 
board because we have this archaic 
medieval conception that GI’s are the 
lowest men on the economic ladder. 

Hamilton also said this is but one of many 
similar cases. 

“The problems of the GI in USAREUR are 
double or even triple those of a soldier sta- 
tioned in CONUS. 

“In many respects they are even more se- 
vere than those of men stationed in Vietnam. 
Although it isn’t classified as such, this defi- 
nitely is a hardship tour.” 

The movement sparked by Hamilton and 
generated from the clinic here is slowly ex- 
panding. 

Thursday Hamilton is scheduled to present 
his views and hopes to a meeting of neuro- 
psychiatric personnel at a two-day meeting 
being held at the Landstuhl Medical Center. 

Hamilton's goal is simple: to generate a 
letter-writing campaign to congressmen and 
Pentagon officials, which will have enough 
pressure behind it to bring about some of the 
urgent reforms he claims are needed. 


Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SyminctTon) who has been a fine 
leader in this matter and has raised the 
question in committee and has rendered 
commendable service, without losing my 
right to the floor or having it count as a 
second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BucKLEY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

THE DRAFT—ALSO JUST COMPENSATION FOR THE 
DRAFTEE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able and distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I have the privilege 
of being a cosponsor of his amendment 
and should like to speak with that as a 
premise for these few remarks. 

Mr. President, this debate marks the 
beginning of what promises to be a long 
Senate discussion on legislation to ex- 
tend the draft, to provide pay increases 
for men in uniform and to set manpower 
levels for the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

These discussions occur at a time when 
the American people continue to be uni- 
fied in weariness over the war and in an 
increasing desire for peace. 

They are also fragmented in the degree 
of their skepticism about the means and 
the goals sought for ending American 
hostilities in Southeast Asia; a mood 
that has prevailed far too long in Amer- 
ica, 

No doubt the various components of 
this national mood influence the atti- 
tudes of various Senators toward legis- 
lation designed to extend the Selective 
Service System as a method for procur- 
ing the young men needed now and in 
the future for military service. 

Although I believe the Gates commis- 
sion is probably right in recommending 
that we set our goals toward a volunteer 
army, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances of today it is my conclusion that 
it will be necessary to extend the author- 
ity to compel military service; but for 
1 year only rather than 2 years as pro- 
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posed by this administration and rec- 
ommended by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

It is also my conviction that the high- 
er pay raises approved by the House of 
Representatives should be adopted in the 
Senate. 

In these few remarks I offer my rea- 
sons for support of the amendments of 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania and the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa that would effect these 
changes in the bill before the Senate. 

With the exception of a 15-month 
period in 1947 and 1948, for 31 years 
the United States has maintained a draft 
system as a means of filling the military 
ranks; in fact, every 4 years the Selective 
Service System has been renewed to the 
point where conscription has become an 
infinite process, in peace as well as in 
war. 

The last 4-year extension, enacted in 
1967, expires this June. We are faced 
therefore with the question of whether 
the draft should be extended, and if so 
for what period of time. 

In the circumstances of the existing 
war in Vietnam, correlated with our pre- 
vailing international commitments and 
the time required for administrative 
changes in the Department of Defense, 
it would appear impractical to end the 
draft abruptly in June. Moreover, I 
would emphasize my belief that so long 
as we are involved in a shooting war, or 
disengaging from a shooting war, it is 
more fair and more in accord with demo- 
cratic principles for men to be chosen 
for military service by means of a lot- 
tery draft system. 

If, then, it is not now in the national 
interest to end the practice of the draft, 
nevertheless the time is at hand to end 
the concept of the draft as an infinite 
method for military manpower procure- 
ment. With that premise, by extending 
the President’s authority to induct for 
only 1 year, the Congress responsibly en- 
courages an end to this tragic Vietnam 
war in that 12-month period. 

Concurrently, this extension would 
grant the Department of Defense at least 
a year in which to make those readjust- 
ments which will be needed if we are to 
establish an all-volunteer force; and the 
Congress also will have an opportunity 
to assess both the feasibility and the de- 
sirability of an all-volunteer force. 

For my own part, I am convinced of 
some highly desirable features which 
would be characteristic of an all-volun- 
teer force. Looking to the recent experi- 
ences with the draft and Vietnam, it is 
fair to say that the incremental draft- 
ing which was exercised under the Presi- 
dent’s existing authority to induct made 
possible, with relatively minor protest, 
the initial decision of the President to 
escalate the war in 1965 and 1966. 

If Congress at that time had been 
faced with voting up or down on whether 
to trigger the draft—and subject young 
Americans to the risk of a wartime mili- 
tary service and thereby “declare war”— 
public opinion would have been far more 
vocal, and the decision made with consid- 
erably greater deliberation and partici- 
pation by the Congress. 

A 1-year extension, along with the de- 
cision to limit the number of men that 
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can be inducted, affords the Congress a 
better opportunity to assure the exercise 
of its proper role in raising and support- 
ing armies and formulation of foreign 
policy. 

When this war is ended and hopefully 
that will occur during the coming year, 
it would appear not only preferable, but 
also in accord with democratic princi- 
ples, for voluntary choices to be made for 
military careers. 

Meanwhile if we are to have either an 
active or a standby draft system, that 
seeks to be as fair as possible to all young 
Americans, the changes in the Senate bill 
proposing a termination of student de- 
ferments upon enactment of the legisla- 
tion and authorizing a uniform national 
call would appear both necessary and 
advisable. 

Either directly or indirectly the draft 
has also served to secure military man- 
power at levels of pay which are both 
substandard and inequitable for first 
term servicemen, 

As the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on an all-volunteer force has 
made painfully clear, in addition to the 
service he gives his country, the draftee 
as well as the draft-motivated volunteer 
pay a tax hidden from American society 
as a whole; and reflected nowhere in the 
Federal budget. This hidden tax consists 
of the difference between his military 
pay and potential civilian earnings and 
the excess of military over civilian pay 
needed for a true volunteer. 

Compare if we will, as was done by 
Secretary Laird, the difference between 
the approximate $2,700, that is the mone- 
tary value of the earnings of a first term 
enlisted man at the completion of his 
basic training, with the $9,500 starting 
salary of a New York policeman. Think 
also about the 14- to 17-year-old page 
who serves here in the Senate and who 
earns more than twice as much as the 
first-term enlisted man. 

I am speaking now not just of the basic 
pay of the enlisted man, rather, of his 
regular military compensation (RMC) 
which covers basic pay, plus allowances 
for quarters and subsistence; and also 
the advantages which accrue to him be- 
cause of the fact that certain of his al- 
lowances are nontaxable. 

The hidden tax shouldered by the 
serviceman and his family should be 
shifted to all American taxpayers. In 
some cases it is sad to note that the pub- 
lic treasuries do pay a small part of this 
cost, not as a matter of right, but in the 
form of welfare benefits. 

Under present levels, surprising as it 
may seem, the regular military compen- 
sation pay of a private is $259.43 a month 
for a married man and $270.49 for a 
single man. Because a single man’s effec- 
tive tax rate would be higher, his tax ad- 
vantage—which counts as a part of the 
RMC formula—is greater and therefore 
his regular military compensation pay 
is higher than that of a married private. 

As but one example of the differences 
between the Senate committee bill con- 
taining the administration’s recommen- 
dation for pay increases, and the House 
bill, the Senate committee increases this 
pay to $381.40 a month for the married 
serviceman and $331.56 for the single 
serviceman. The House pay provisions, 
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embodied in the amendment offered by 
Senator HucHEs, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, would provide $452.12 for the 
married man and $415.96 for the single 
man. 

The cost of the Senate committee bill 
for increases in basic pay and allowances 
for active duty forces is $987 million. This 
compares with a cost of $2.6 billion for 
similar components in the House bill. 
The House provisions are more roughly 
comparable than the Senate committee 
bill to the increases recommended by the 
President’s Commission as the first in- 
dispensable step toward establishing an 
all-volunteer force. 

The pay increases of the House bill are 
those planned for proposal to the Con- 
gress by the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year 1973. I believe they should 
be put into effect now. 

The Defense Department has stated 
its objections to the larger pay increases 
on the grounds that it would have an ad- 
verse effect on the budget and also be- 
cause these expenditures could prevent 
the purchase of weapons systems essen- 
tial to our national security. One of the 
chief reasons why we are leading toward 
further financial troubles, however, is the 
fact we are already purchasing, or plan- 
ning to purchase, many weapons systems 
which are not necessary to our national 
security. 

In any case, a New York Times edi- 
torial which I ask unanimous consent to 
be printed in full at the end of my re- 
marks expressed well my thinking on this 
matter, especially in its response to these 
Defense Department objections when it 
concluded: 

A government that pays defense contrac- 
tors billions of dollars in “cost overruns” for 
weapons can surely afford to pay a living 
wage to the men it asks to lay down their 
lives in the nation’s defense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of the degree of one’s agreement 
or disagreement with respect to the feas- 
ibility of the all-volunteer force, fairness 
alone would appear sufficient ground for 
support of the pay increases contained 
in the House bill. Its provisions would 
provide full compensation equity be- 
tween those whose numbers are called 
and the potential civilian salaries of their 
contemporaries who are so fortunate as 
to be allotted higher Selective Service 
numbers. In addition, it would eliminate 
the need that now exists for too many 
of our servicemen and their families to 
turn to welfare benefits. 

Apart from the rationale that higher 
pay increases would be a steppingstone 
to a desirable all-volunteer force, there 
is another reason why I support the pay 
increases contained in the House bill; 
namely, these costs should speed effort 
in the Defense Department to make 
more efficient its use of manpower re- 
sources; and also to evaluate with more 
realism the true defense needs of this 
Nation. If that were ever done, the sav- 
ings would more than offset the above 
additional costs which would result from 
giving just compensation to those we 
draft for military service. 
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[From the New York Times, May 4, 1971] 
EXHIBIT 1 
A Tax on GI's 

If the Administration were to tell Congress 
that since the nation cannot afford its new 
$76-billion defense budget, the cost of new 
arms would be taken out of the pay of pri- 
vates and other low-ranking G.I,'s, the law- 
makers would be rightly indignant. 

But such an indirect tax on servicemen is, 
in effect, what the Secretary of Defense has 
proposed and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has accepted in endorsing the 
Administration’s cut-rate draft bill, calling 
for military pay raises of only $987 million, 
Secretary Laird vigorously opposed much 
larger increases recommended by a Presiden- 
tial commission and endorsed to a substantial 
degree by the House because, he said, the 
money would have to be taken from other de- 
fense funds and would have “a very adverse 
effect on our budget.” 

The Advisory Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force last year urged in- 
creases totaling roughly $3.2 billion as a 
means of achieving the peacetime goal of an 
all-volunteer force. In making its recom- 
mendations, the commission argued that the 
pay raises are justified on the grounds of 
equity alone, Existing pay scales in the lower 
ranks are so low, the commission noted, that 
they amount to a “tax in kind” on draftees 
and draft-induced volunteers who are com- 
pelled to serve for wages substantially below 
what they could expect to command on the 
civilian job market. 

For example, the current monthly salary of 
recruits is $134. Under the Administration 
proposal which is now before the Senate, a 
recruit’s pay would be raised to $201 per 
month. The Presidential commission recom- 
mended a figure of $301. The Senate should 
at least match the increase voted by the 
House, which would raise recruit pay to $268 
per month. 

A Government that pays defense contrac- 
tors billions of dollars in “cost overruns” for 
weapons can surely afford to pay a living 
wage to the men it asks to lay down their 
lives in the nation’s defense. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. I congratulate him on 
his excellent and constructive leadership 
with respect to the matter at hand. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would be happy 
to yield to the Senator from Alaska, 

Mr. GRAVEL. Possibly the Senator 
from Pennsylvania might wish to com- 
ment first with respect to the speech by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if any studies have 
been made by the committee, or whether 
anyone has been able to grapple with the 
costs of welfare in relation to military 
people. I am trying to trace the figures 
with respect to Alaska, which has a large 
number of military people. 

I wish to ask the Senator how many of 
these people are forced to be on welfare 
because of the inequity of the situation 
they face? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator has 
raised a good question. I have heard a 
figure that runs into thousands of mili- 
tary families on welfare. This is very bad 
for morale, and in my opinion it is 
against the American concept of what 
the military service is all about. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. I cannot help but has- 
ten to add it suggests that we look down 
our noses at the military and seem not to 
realize it is a very fine profession and 
something of which we should be proud. 
We should pay them their due. 

The greatest inequity occurs only at 
the lowest level of the pay scale; the 
higher levels do not have such inequity. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. When I wore the uniform, we were 
all very anxious to serve because we be- 
lieved in the cause. Based on my travels 
around the world, one of the chief prob- 
lems today is that a large percentage of 
people in the military services with whom 
I have spoken do not believe in the war. 
We should consider that when we also 
consider equity and justice, and when we 
force service through the draft. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Is my colleague making 
the point that if the Vietnam war prob- 
lem were placed aside the problems of 
the military would not be at the level at 
which they have arrived, vis-a-vis the 
general population of the Nation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have gotten ourselves into a sit- 
uation where we are following traditions 
which, to my mind, do not interpret mod- 
ern weaponry. 

I am glad to see the distinguished for- 
mer Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Clark) in the Chamber, visiting with his 
colleague. 

We have thousands upon thousands 
upon thousands of Americans in uniform 
all over the world. I believe, first, that it 
is not necessary from the standpoint of 
our security in this nuclear-space age; 
and second, it is not conducive to the set- 
tlement of problems in other countries. 

I honestly believe that is one of the 
reasons we are in this war today. No one 
has given the American people the self- 
appointed right, except ourselves, one 
might say, to baby-sit the world, finance 
the world, and defend the world. 

When we had all the gold, and when 
we had the bomb and nobody else had it, 
and we needed bases all over the world 
in order to refuel our ships and as stag- 
ing bases for our bombers, that was one 
thing. But the days of the long-range 
bomber and the ICBM are gone, so we 
should realize that our military estab- 
lishment, because it is the largest incre- 
ment of our national budget, is causing 
us very serious financial problems. 

Much of the debate yesterday had to 
do whether we should or should not take 
troops out of Europe. In a sense, it was 
an illumination of the questions involved 
on extension of the draft because a small 
modern army and the capacity to destroy 
any enemy who attacks this country are 
essential to the security of the United 
States, the only type security in this 
nuclear age we can be sure we have. 

On the other hand, if we would extend 
the draft for 1 year to make arrange- 
ments during that period to carry out 
the Gates Commission report, at the 
same time we would be table to establish 
policies which, in turn, would much re- 
duce the need for these troops all over 
the world. 


Mr. GRAVEL. If time permits my dis- 
tinguished colleague to answer, out of 
curiosity I would like to know, if our 
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manpower needs are met, why the ad- 
ministration would want an extension of 
2 years for the draft, if from a numerical 
point of view it is not needed? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In all honesty I say 
to my friend it is not just this adminis- 
tration; it is previous administrations, 
as well. We have gotten into a habit, like 
coffee. We have developed what might 
be called a “Pax Americana” comparable 
to Pax Britannica of the 19th century. 

However, Pax Britannica had a major 
difference, one might say, with the pres- 
ent situation; namely, they operated for 
a profit. They found out that taking ships 
abroad meant they had to have cooling 
stops. When oil came along they found 
the operation was quite profitable. They 
let the people in India raise cotton but 
they did not allow cotton mills there. The 
cotton was raised in India, sent to Man- 
chester where shirts were made, and the 
shirts went back to India. They were 
adept at preserving their Pax Britannica 
to get other people to help them in their 
fight, far more than we think is neces- 
sary in our operation. 

With respect to our military invest- 
ment all over the world, it involves tre- 
mendous taxes on American citizens that 
I do not believe were necessary; and 
second, it belies the obvious changes that 
should be made with respect to our en- 
tanglements since World War II, because 
of new weaponry. 

Mr. GRAVEL. My colleague is very 
knowledgeable in the R. & D. area and, 
of course, his own personal experience, 
both in business and in government, 
qualify him in this area; but I was read- 
ing recently—and I do not have the ar- 
ticle at hand—how Dr. Foster, head of 
the R. & D. in the Defense Department, 
spoke of the greater need. I do not know 
whether it is budgeted. That is my ques- 
tion. Have we budgeted a substantial in- 
crease in R. & D., and for the whole 
R. & D. gap with the Russians, which 
causes many billions of dollars to be 
spent in this area? 

The Senator made reference to it in 
passing in his statement that we have 
opted to go for machinery rather than 
take care of human beings, who, inter- 
estingly enough, must operate the ma- 
chinery. 

I wonder if my colleague would have 
some comments on an increase in R. & D. 
if there is one, and what the degree of 
that increase is, and on the comments 
of Dr. Foster, if my colleague is aware 
of those comments. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. First let me present 
to my able friend from Alaska that I 
know we need modern weaponry to de- 
fend the United States, but I think we 
build a great deal of weaponry that we do 
not need, all of which is very expensive. 
I think where we are running into trouble 
with respect to Dr. Foster’s approach to 
the problem is, for example, that this 
year he is asking for $8.8 billion in re- 
search and development. That is a lot 
of money today, even in the United 
States. What astounds me is the amount 
of that money, ostensibly for research 
and development, which obviously is be- 
ing asked for in order to pursue, not re- 
search, but development of systems that 
are in preparation for production. It is 
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a rather nice difference, but a very im- 
portant difference. It is not really re- 
search, in other words. 

As a result of that, in my opinion, 
along with the tremendous amount of 
service rivalry and friction that develops 
we are getting the arguments in this 
country and the Soviets are getting the 
hardware. That in itself could operate, 
over a period, to be very dangerous to 
our national security. But more import- 
ant than anything else, regardless of how 
important such weapons are, they are 
only as good as the people who know 
how to use them. Today we have weapons 
that are so complicated that they break 
down in the field and a good mechanic 
cannot fix them because he does not 
know how, and we need, in effect, an 
engineer rather than an excellent me- 
chanic, even a high grade mechanic. 

That being true, I think it increases 
the need for higher pay in order to at- 
tract people with higher education. That 
is one of the reasons why, in the theory 
of it at least, I lean toward establishing 
in peacetime a volunteer army. 

I appreciate the contribution made by 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague. 
Realizing my colleague has to leave, and 
I do thank him, I want to touch on one 
other point that I recall from memory, 
which I think it would be proper to add 
right here. One of the items in the R. & 
D. budget is the improvement of the 
helicopter. I think my colleague has 
made a very good point, and that is that 
a lion’s share of the money we are talk- 
ing about is for development, and not for 
research, I think when people think of 
R. & D., they think we are getting into 
some exotic weapons that will permit 
us to have better defense down the road. 
But the tremendous expenses we are 
talking about are not for that purpose. 
They are for a purpose that is very new 
in the area of defense. I think that 
should be realized. 

I shall have more to say later on the 
efficacy of these budgetary increases and 
on the impact that they have, but I 
think it is important to note, since we 
do work for the defense of the people of 
this Nation, that those whom we draft 
to serve in the services are a part of this 
Nation. That this whole process should 
visit upon them great inequities, I find 
strange. If we cannot pay a decent wage 
to a buck private, then I wonder what 
the purpose of the whole system is. 

I think it represents a tremendous in- 
equity, and, as I stated earlier, we will be 
trying to find some figures with respect 
to the situation in Alaska, which has a 
number of military bases and has many 
enlisted men. I think we will be able to 
show the degree of financial difficulty 
that has been occasioned by our present 
policies, causing these people to be on 
welfare. 

I would hope that somebody could 
make an assessment, and I would hope 
the committees, probably the Armed 
Services Committees, would be the ones 
best able to do this and coordinate their 
information with the HEW section of our 
Government, and try to develop some 
figures as to how many of our service- 
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men’s dependents are on welfare in this 
country, and what the cost of that is. It 
would be interesting to equate those dol- 
lars that we pay out for welfare as op- 
posed to what we would pay directly by 
a pay increase for those same servicemen. 
Who knows? It might be $100 million. It 
might be $200 million. We do not know, 
but I think that is a figure which should 
be acquired, and which would be very 
germane to these deliberations. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, con- 
tinuing the point I was making earlier 
about the poverty of our enlisted GI fam- 
ilies in Europe, I would like to cite a new 
study made by Capt. Fletcher Hamilton, 
of the Medical Service Corps of the U.S. 
Army, and of Steven S, Simering, a major 
and a psychiatrist, also in the U.S. Army. 

I think that the facts that they have 
brought out in their survey, which I am 
about to elaborate on, show at firsthand 
how disastrous it is for a GI who goes 
aboard and lives under the poverty con- 
ditions that our military pay caste sys- 
tem has put him in. The problem is en- 
titled “The poverty situation of many 
lower ranking U.S. military families in 
Europe:” 

2. Pacts: 

a. The total income of married enlisted 
men in the grades of E-1 through E-3 and 
married E-4’s and E-5’s with children is 
below the poverty level as given by the US. 
Social Security Administration. 


So, in effect, we are not even living up 
to our own definition of poverty with the 
GI's in grades E-1 through E-3 and, if 
they are married and they have children, 
E-4 and E-5, that we set in the Social 
Security Administration for the poverty 
level. 

b. Married servicemen in the grades of E-1 
through E-4, and E-5 who do not have three 
years of service left when assigned to Europe 
do not receive the following help that is 
provided to nearly all officers and NCO’s: 

1. Dislocation allowance—one month’s 
housing allowance to help expenses of com- 
ing to Europe. 

2. Pay for travel of family to and from 
Europe. 

3. Shipment of household goods to and 
from Europe. 


We do not even let a GI have his trunk 
sent at Government expense across the 
ocean where he is sent to, if he does not 
have the grades which permit him to do 
that. 

He does not get the following: 

4. U.S. government housing. 

5. A station allowance when living on the 
economy in a high cost area. 

6. Family separation pay if the family stays 
in the U.S. with the serviceman in Europe. 


Of course, this is the very heart of the 
draftees, the very heart of the nonvolun- 
teer army, and it is for that reason that 
I say we could not possibly have a volun- 
teer army today with these outrageous 
and disgraceful pay and personnel pol- 
icies. 

Percentage pay raises across the board that 
have been passed by Congress do not help 
the poverty pay of the lower ranking EM. 
7.9% of $143 is “bread crumbs” as compared 
to 7.9% of an officer's pay. According to of- 
ficers at Hq., USAREUR, in January, 1971, 
there were approximately 126,500 enlisted 
men in the grades of E-1 to E-5 in the Army 
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in Europe. This does not include members 
of the other services. 


So these adverse conditions, these bad 
situations, this kind of thing that pro- 
duces mental breakdowns and ends them 
up under the psychiatrist’s care, actually 
apply to 126,500 of the 300,000 troops we 
have in Europe, and that is not even 
counting men in that rank in other serv- 
ices; this is just the Army. 

According to figures provided to this 
writer's, 50% of E-5’s in the U.S. Army are 
married, and 25% of E-4’s and below are 
married. 

Nearly all married servicemen in the 
grades of E-4 and below would qualify to 
buy Federal Food Stamps. There is no way 
at present for U.S. servicemen to purchase 
food stamps in Europe, even though mili- 
tary commissaries are accepting food stamps 
in the U.S. There are military commissaries 
in Europe near almost all military units. 

There are no U.S. Welfare Departments in 
Europe even though many families qualify 
for public assistance in the U.S. Servicemen 
in Europe pay federal and state taxes, yet 
cannot receive welfare services available to 
them in the U.S. 


Once again, we treat them as second- 
and probably third-class citizens: 

Very limited financial assistance is avail- 
able in Europe through American Red Cross 
and Army Emergency Relief. Financial help 
from these services is usually a loan, on a 
one-time basis, and only for an “emergency.” 

German welfare services do not provide fl- 
nancial assistance to U.S. service families in 
Germany. 

A study done last year by the Army in 
Europe on the average cost of economy hous- 
ing in Germany revealed an average hous- 
ing cost ranging from approximately $115 
to $130 per month. 

There is a shortage of economy housing in 
almost all parts of Germany. In the Nuern- 
berg area alone, there are approximately 172 
families on waiting lists for economy hous- 
ing at Family Housing. For the month prior 
to 10 February 1971, the housing office was 
able to find only 12 families economy hous- 
ing. In the Nuernberg area, as of 31 De- 
cember 1970 there were 1119 U.S. military 
families living on the German economy. A 
study done by this writer in January 1971 
of 40 E-5s and below in Nuernberg, revealed 
an average economy housing cost of $112 per 
month. This is more than the total family 
allotment (Class Q) of the married E-1 
through E-3. 


So the average cost for housing is $112 
per month in Nuremberg, and yet this is 
more than the total family allotment for 
the married men, E-1 through E-3. No 
wonder we put our GI’s in such a bad 
situation. 

Most civilian jobs on U.S. installations in 
Europe are held by local nationals or by per- 
sons from another European country. These 
jobs are classified as local national jobs and 
American dependents cannot fill the jobs 
because of this classification. 


I bet we are the only country in the 
world that has that unique method of 
discriminating against its enlisted per- 
sonnel stationed abroad. I know of no 
other country in history that has ever 
treated its soldiers stationed abroad as 
in a lower category than the citizens of 
the country they are in. I sometimes 
wonder who won the war. Many of these 
jobs could be done, and done better, by 
American dependents. 

Lower ranking enlisted men in Europe have 
to pay more for car insurance than any other 
group of military. Automobile insurance is 
extremely expensive in Europe. 
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Many soldiers are being sent to Europe 
immediately following duty in Vietnam. The 
“Stars and Stripes” printed an article that 
stated approximately 4500 soldiers were 
scheduled to come to Europe from Vietnam 
in the month of February 1971. 

Numerous studies by mental health pro- 
fessionals in the United States have demon- 
strated the correlation between poverty and 
mental illness in civilian life. Poverty in the 
Army has equally destructive effects on the 
physical and emotional well-being of the 
soldier. Although all lower ranking enlisted 
men are poorly paid, the poverty of the sol- 
dier stationed in Europe is far more flagrant 
than that of his counterpart in the United 
States or even in Vietnam. Moreover, the 
contrast between the living standard of the 
GI and that of officers and NCO’s is much 
greater in Europe than elsewhere. 

Unlike Vietnam, the soldier’s tour in Eu- 
rope is not limited to 12 months; it may be 
two years or longer, and frequently follows 
directly after duty in Southeast Asia. Unlike 
Vietnam, there is not “good reason” why a 
married man cannot be accompanied by his 
family while in Europe. The families of offi- 
cers and NCO’s are not only encouraged to 
come to Europe, but have their families and 
household goods brought to Europe at gov- 
ernment expense, and are given government 
housing to live in. This assistance is not 
given to the great majority of the married 
lower ranking enlisted men sent to Europe. 
If an officer or NCO has a delay in having his 
family join him, he is paid a family separa- 
tion allowance to help his income; not so 
for the married lower ranking serviceman 
who is separated from his family. A hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patient made the point 
so clearly when he asked, “Does the officer 
need his wife more than I need mine?” This 
man’s wife and children were in the U.S. 

In Europe, there is a definite “poverty 
cycle” for many of the married enlisted men. 
They wish their families to be with them 
in Europe. In a foreign country it is very 
lonely for a man to be without his family 
for extended periods of time. The soldier 
usually borrows money to get his family to 
Europe, then must borrow money to pay very 
high rent for housing. To move into most 
apartments in Germany, there is a deposit of 
one to three months rent, plus one month's 
rent fee to an agent for finding the apart- 
ment— 


A finding fee yet— 
plus the first months’ rent! The lower rank- 
ing serviceman does not have his household 
goods brought to Europe at government ex- 
pense, so he must buy his household appli- 
ances in Europe. If these soldiers can afford 
to buy transportation, it is usually an auto- 
mobile 10 to 20 years old. These are very 
dangerous and there are many car repairs. 
The insurance rates are highest for the lower 
ranking servicemen. Then a man has more 
debts than he can pay, he is often demoted 
in rank for letters of indebtedness, making 
his financial situation still worse. 

In the United States lower ranking service- 
men have help that it not available in Europe. 
In the U.S., second jobs are available for the 
soldier, and jobs are available for his wife. 
In Europe, jobs are very scarce, if available 
at all. Most civilian jobs with the U.S. mili- 
tary in Europe are occupied by local nationals 
(Europeans). Most of these jobs could be 
done, and probably done better, by American 
dependents, because of language problems of 
many local nationals. If American soldiers 
and dependents had these jobs instead, it 
would bring many of the enlisted families out 
of poverty. 

Just a simple Executive order would 
change this. 

Another point is that it would decrease 
many millions of dollars in gold flow. 


That is another very serious problem 
we are experiencing. 
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An article in the “Stars and Stripes” on 
14 February 1971, on jobs for dependents, 
quoted a Department of Defense official as 
saying that post exchange and non-appropri- 
ated fund jobs were filled by American de- 
pendents if possible. This is a small minority 
of the civilian jobs in Europe with the U.S. 
Forces. Most civilian jobs are appropriated- 
jund jobs and most of these jobs are filled 
by Europeans. 

To help lower ranking enlisted men in the 
U.S., there are many welfare services avail- 
able. Federal Food Stamps and public assist- 
ance are available in many states. Military 
commissaries in the U.S. have been author- 
ized to accept Federal Food Stamps from 
military families. In Europe there are com- 
missaries near almost all military units, yet 
there is no way provided for families to buy 
food stamps in Europe. Even though U.S. 
servicemen in Europe pay federal and state 
taxes, they do not receive the many helpful 
services of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare or the services of the 
state welfare agencies. 

The points so far mentioned in this dis- 
cussion place a great deal of emotional] stress 
upon the soldier, his family and his marriage, 
Nearly all of the married, lower ranking en- 
listed men are in the early years of their 
marriage—the adjustment period. The prob- 
lems of the enlisted men mentioned in this 
paper are deterrents to the marriage adjust- 
ment of the U.S. soldier in Europe. Prolonged 
separations and financial difficulties in mar- 
riage are recognized by mental health pro- 
fessional as deterrents to a happy marriage 
in the great majority of cases. 

4. Conclusions: 

a. There are many military families living 
in poverty in Europe. 

b. There are few jobs available in Europe 
for soldiers and American dependents to sup- 
plement family income, 

c. There has been an ever-widening gap 
between the incomes of the lower ranking 
servicemen and that of the officers and NCO’s. 

d. Officers and NCO’s receive many finan- 
cial benefits that the lower ranking service- 
men do not receive. 

e. Welfare services for military families in 
Europe are few and inadequate. 

T. The effectiveness of U.S. forces in Europe 
is being lowered by the social and emotional 
problems caused by the poverty of many of 
its members. 

5. Recommendations: 

a. A sizable pay increase for lower ranking 
enlisted men to raise all military families 
above the poverty level. 


This is the heart of the amendment 
that is before the Senate at this time. 
This is, in fact, the Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment. That is what it is designed 
to do. That is what it does. It does what 
the House has already had the courage 
to do—add $1.7 billion to this bill for 
pay. It is the essence of what the Gates 
Commission and the former Secretary 
of Defense from Pennsylvania recom- 
mended in their study. This is what 
everyone who has anything to do with 
the problem is considering and recom- 
mending. Yet, here we are, on the floor 
of the Senate, battling for the right to 
have decent pay for our enlisted men. 

b. “Command sponsorship” for all married 
servicemen to include these financial bene- 
fits: dislocation allowance, travel pay for all 
dependents, station allowance for high cost 
housing areas, government shipment of 
household goods. 

All of this we do not give them: 


c. End of sending a soldier on two con- 
secutive overseas assignments, unless re- 
quested by the soldier. 


Believe me, this is not the exception; 
this is the rule. I have any number of 
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complaints coming into my office, as a 
Senator and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, about men 
who have just gone through Vietnam 
and have been shipped to Germany, with 
no opportunity to see their families for 
any extended period of time, unless they 
pay the bill to take their families to Eu- 
rope. How unfair can we get? 

d. Unless all military families have their 
incomes raised above the poverty level, Fed- 
eral Food Stamps and other financial welfare 
services should be provided to the military 
families in Europe. 

e. Make changes in civilian jobs with the 
U.S. military in Europe so that all jobs pos- 
sible will be given to American dependents 
instead of Europeans. 

This study is the personal work and opin- 
ion of the undersigned and does not repre- 
sent the views of the U.S, Army, Europe. 


Most assuredly, it does not. It is signed 
by Capt. Fletcher Hamilton, Medical 
Service Corps, and Steven S. Simring, 
major and psychiatrist with the Medical 
Corps. 

This brings me to one more point. 

Since uncovering the memorandum I 
brought out a few days ago and read 
again today, whereby the commanding 
general of the European exchange sys- 
tem, General Phipps, had recommended 
that only local nationals be considered 
for these jobs, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, Roger Kelley, has personally 
taken over the investigation of this mat- 
ter. He has assured me that they are go- 
ing to rectify that particular memoran- 
dum, that that memorandum will from 
now on correspond to the alleged policy 
that has been operating over there for 
some time, of giving American nationals 
some preference. Senators may rest as- 
sured that I will follow up and make sure 
that is done, because I think this is the 
greatest injustice of all. 
“I have in my hand a copy of the latest 
memorandum, which has gone out as a 
result of my bringing these facts out in 
committee just a few weeks ago. We hope 
this will begin to straighten out the mess 
and the terrible way in which we are 
treating GI's. It is a memorandum that 
has gone out to Germany and to Euro- 
pean forces: 

A. HQ EES Management Information Let- 
ter N. 30, February 1971, as amended by EES 
commanders Newsletter No. 37, April 1971. 

1. This is a joint DA/DAF Message. 

2. Department of Defense Policy an- 
nounced 6 March 1961 requires that nonap- 
propriated fund activities in foreign coun- 
tries make maximum utilization of US de- 
pendents already in country and enlisted 
personnel employed during off-duty hours, in 
lieu of local foreign nationals. This policy 
remains in effect. 

8. Referenced documents should be 
amended and other pertinent command in- 
structions reviewed to insure continuing 
compliance with policy cited in Para 1, above. 

4. You should anticipate additional in- 
structions on this subject in the near future. 


While this, according to the books of 
the Defense Department here, allegedly 
has been the policy since March of 1961, 
it obviously has not been. The policy has 
been followed more in the breaking of it 
than in the observance of it. Had it not 
been for Captain Hamilton and his lead- 
ership there, I doubt that we still would 
know that the Commanding General of 
Europe has sent out a policy totally con- 
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tradicting what the alleged policy of this 
Government supposedly has been since 
March of 1961. I do believe that Assistant 
Secretary Kelley is going to see that this 
mess is cleaned up. I commend him for 
his efforts. 

I am sorry that it took all this trouble 
to do what our GI’s are entitled to do in 
the first place. This, itself, tells us what 
we are doing wrong in Europe—the fact 
that we have to debate a situation such 
as this and have to consider it—the fact 
that I had to offer an amendment in 
committee, which was accepted by the 
chairman—and I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services for accepting my amend- 
ment. 

My amendment reads: 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 


Sec. 15, Unless prohibited by treaty, no per- 
son shall be discriminated against by the 
Department of Defense or by any officer or 
employee thereof, in the employment of 
civilian personnel at any facility or installa- 
tion operated by the Department of Defense 
in any foreign country because such person 
is a citizen of the United States or is a de- 
pendent of a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. As used in this section, 
the term facility or installation operated 
by the Department of Defense shall include 
any officers’ club, non-commissioned club, 
post exchange, or commissary store. 


I think it pretty well tells the story 
to know that a U.S. Senator has to write 
into a bill an amendment that says we 
will not discriminate against our GI's 
and our exchange bases with our pay 
or with servicemen’s facilities. It is a 
pretty sad day in American history when 
a Senator has to present an amendment 
like that. 

I commend the chairman for his will- 
ingness to tackle the problem and get it 
straightened out. To me, this shows the 
whole problem of why we had seriously 
to debate the NATO question, why we 
wonder about the cost of paying the bill 
there, and why we are facing up to the 
situation there. The debate was healthy 
and long overdue. It is another aspect of 
what has been happening. 

It is our own GT's that are the guinea 
pigs. It is our own GI’s who are, in fact, 
being discriminated against. It is our 
own GI's that a Senator has to write an 
amendment to protect so thac they will 
not be discriminated against. 

That pretty well sums up the case why 
we have to start to treat our GI's as citi- 
zens of the United States and give them 
the same kind of pay, the same kind of 
consideration, the same kind of emolu- 
ment, the same kind of service and re- 
spect that all other people in our Ameri- 
can society get today. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, today I have 
joined in cosponsoring the Schweiker- 
Hughes amendments to the draft bill 
currently before the Senate. 

The first of these amendments will 
provide for a l-year extension of the 
draft, rather than the 2-year term re- 
quested by the administration and rec- 
ommended by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

A l-year extension will require the 
Congress to consider this issue next year 
and to exercise the responsibility which 
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we have to participate in this matter 
which so affects the lives and fortunes of 
all citizens. 

This period of extension will also en- 
able the Congress to have the benefit of 
1 year’s experience with those innova- 
tions contained in the bill that are de- 
signed to bring about an all-volunteer 
force before we are obliged again next 
year to decide whether the draft should 
be continued. 

The most important of these innova- 
tions is reflected in the second amend- 
ment which I am cosponsoring. This 
amendment will substitute the amount 
of the $2.7 billion pay increase as passed 
by the House for the approximately $1 
billion recommended by the adminis- 
tration. 

As one who first called public attention 
to the spectacle of military families on 
welfare, I can do no less. For 13 years, 
from 1952 through 1964, the basic pay of 
enlisted men with less than 2 years serv- 
ice remained unchanged, and since 1986 
personnel in this category have only re- 
ceived across-the-board increases which 
served to maintain their position of rela- 
tive penury. Under the terms of the 
amendment which I am supporting, 86 
percent of the increase authorized will 
go to enlisted men and junior officers 
with less than 2 years service, thus lift- 
ing virtually all in this category from 
below the poverty level of income. 

If enacted, this pay increase, which 
will be close to the amount recommended 
by the Gates Commission as necessary 
to man a volunteer force, should also be- 
gin to test the assumption that increased 
compensation can in fact attract suffi- 
cient volunteers to man our Armed 
Forces. 

It goes without saying that if the draft 
is to be retained, it must be made more 
equitable. A number of other amend- 
ments for this purpose will be offered, 
and I, of course, will support those which 
advance this purpose. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Buck.ey). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SALT TALKS—PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S STATEMENT ON RADIO 
AND TELEVISION TODAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day, at noon, the President of the United 
States made a brief statement on na- 
tionwide radio and television which is of 
singular importance to the Nation and, I 
think, to the world. 

The President brought us a message of 
good news as it relates to the strategic 
arms limitation talks now being held 
in Vienna. 

The substance of the President’s state- 
ment is as follows: 
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The Governments of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, after reviewing the course 
of their talks on the limitation of strategic 
armaments, have agreed to concentrate this 
year on working out an agreement for the 
limitation of the deployment of antiballistic 
missile systems (ABM’s). They have also 
agreed that, together with concluding an 
agreement to limit ABM’s, they will agree on 
certain measures with respect to the limita- 
tion of offensive strategic weapons. 

The two sides are taking this course in 
the conviction that it will create more 
favorable conditions for further negotiations 
to limit all strategic arms. These negotia- 
tions will be actively pursued. 


Mr. President, this is part of the Presi- 
lent’s statement, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire statement be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 

As you know, the Soviet-American talks on 
limiting nuclear arms have been deadlocked 
for over a year. As a result of negotiations 
involving the highest level of both govern- 
ments, I am announcing today a significant 
development in breaking the deadlock. 

The statement that I shall now read is 
being issued simultaneously in Moscow and 
Washington; in Washington at 12:00 o’clock 
and in Moscow at 7:00 p.m. 

The Governments of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, after reviewing the course 
of their talks on the limitation of strategic 
armaments, have agreed to concentrate this 
year on working out an agreement for the 
limitation of the deployment of antiballistic 
missile systems (ABM’s). They have also 
agreed that, together with concluding an 
agreement to limit ABM’s, they will agree on 
certain measures with respect to the limita- 
tion of offensive strategic weapons. 

The two sides are taking this course in 
the conviction that it will create more favor- 
able conditions for further negotiations to 
limit all strategic arms. These negotiations 
will be actively pursued. 

This agreement is a major step in breaking 
the stalemate on nuclear arms talks. Inten- 
sive negotiations, however, will be required 
to translate this understanding into a con- 
crete agreement. 

This statement that I have just read 
expresses the commitment of the Soviet and 
American Governments at the highest levels 
to achieve that goal. If we succeed, this 
joint statement that has been issued today 
may well be remembered as the beginning 
of a new era in which all nations will devote 
more of their energies and their resources 
not to the weapons of war, but to the works 
of peace. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I rise 
to commend this statement. The Pres- 
ident’s announcement concerning the 
SALT talks is encouraging. The under- 
standing that we will proceed toward 
working out an agreement on limita- 
tion of the deployment of antiballistic 
missiles represents a significant first 
step in strategic nuclear arms control. 
The further understanding to seek an 
agreement on offensive weapons repre- 
sents a major breakthrough in the SALT 
talks. These developments, I would point 
out, are in accord with the principles and 
suggestions which I made in my Senate 
speech on March 25. 

The next step to slow down the arms 
race would be an understanding to freeze 
the deployment now of both offensive and 
defensive missiles. 
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On March 25, I was imploring the ad- 
ministration—the President and his rep- 
resentative at Vienna—to show consid- 
erable flexibility in the talks on strategic 
arms limitations. 

I pointed out in the March 25 speech 
that the Soviet Union had indicated a de- 
sire or willingness to discuss a limitation 
on defensive missiles. At the time of the 
March 25 speech, the administration’s 
position was that there had to be an 
agreement simultaneously on both of- 
fensive and defensive nuclear missiles. 

Mr. President, it has been my view 
that progress in the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks should proceed step by step. 
I was of the mind, as I am now, that to 
try to arrive simultaneously at an agree- 
ment on both offensive and defensive 
weapons might be very difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The President’s announcement today 
subscribes to the procedure, first of all, 
of seeking an agreement within this year 
on defensive weaponry. This agreement, 
of course, is conditioned upon the un- 
derstanding that following the agree- 
ment on defensive missiles there would 
be work toward an agreement on offen- 
sive missiles. 

This is exactly the position I pursued 
in my argument of March 25. I said at 
that time that whatever agreement would 
be arrived at on defensive missiles, 
should be linked to future agreements on 
offensive missiles. 

The President’s statement today tells 
us that the Soviet Union and the United 
States have agreed to concentrate this 
year on working out an agreement for 
the deployment of anti-ballistic-missile 
systems. Then, as a second step, these 
two countries have also agreed on the 
necessity of concluding an agreement to 
limit offensive strategic weapons one to 
follow the other. 

Mr. President, I am so pleased that the 
administration has shown this flexibil- 
ity. I do believe that matters of foreign 
policy, and national security, particu- 
larly with respect to arms control must 
be considered over and beyond any par- 
tisan questions. I believed that in my 
votes of yesterday on matters dealing 
with our NATO forces. I believe that even 
more strongly with reference to arms 
control. The subject of arms control is 
one of the most serious ones facing this 
Government and, I think, one of the 
most important ones facing mankind. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
building of weaponry does not gain new 
strength or new security, because it is 
matched by our adversary or, in this in- 
stance, the Soviet Union. In other words, 
there really is no way to get ahead. There 
is only a way, if we so desire, to elevate 
the level of danger by the arms race. 

The other way is to lower the level of 
danger and the cost by a limitation on 
arms, what we call arms control agree- 
ments. 

It should be noted that the state- 
ment of the President does not repre- 
sent a unilateral reduction on our part. 
It represents a negotiation directed to- 
ward a mutual freeze of deployment or 
a mutual lim‘tation on the deployment 
of anti-ballistic-missile systems. It rep- 
resents an understanding to seek a 
mutual agreement on the limitation of 
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offensive weapons, so that we are in no 
way jeopardizing our security. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my judgment that by pursuing 
this course we are enhancing it. 

I do compliment the team we have in 
Vienna, particularly Mr. Smith, the 
head of our arms control delegation. 
Their work is highly sensitive, most dif- 
ficult, and complex. I believe that we owe 
them a debt of gratitude for this begin- 
ning approach or this beginning success. 

Let us hope that the understandings 
that have been arrived at thus far can 
be translated into concrete terms of a 
signed agreement. 

May I add that it would be in the in- 
terest of all parties if, during the time an 
agreement is being sought or during the 
time of the negotiations on the hoped- 
for agreement on the anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system limitation, there could be a 
freeze on the further deployment of 
ABM’s here and in the Soviet Union, and 
a freeze on further deployment of land- 
based missiles and the intercontinental 
ballistic missile-type—the Soviets with 
their SS-9’s and the others of that 
family, and we with our Minuteman, 
Polaris, and Poseidons. 

It is my judgment that the interest of 
the world’s peace and security would be 
best served by not only having an un- 
derstanding on limiting weaponry but 
also on freezing further deployment. 

I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Appropriations, as it now looks at our 
defense requirements, will take very 
seriously the suggestion I made on 
March 25 of putting whatever funds 
we have for missilery—the ABM’s and 
the MIRV-ICBM’s—into escrow. That is 
not to say that the funds should not be 
appropriated; it is simply to say they 
should be set aside during the time we 
are working out an agreement. Why 
waste those dollars, particularly if we 
are going to have a limitation on strate- 
gic nuclear weapons. We can always 
protect ourselves simply because we have 
a technological lead, particularly in 
what we call the MIRV, the multiple in- 
dependent retargetable reentry vehicle. 
We have a substantial technological lead 
over the Soviet Union in this area, there- 
by giving us that margin of safety we 
should require if we go into a freeze 
on deployment and if we put funds in 
escrow during the time we seek an iron- 
clad or firm agreement. 

Mr. President, I take this time to 
thank the President of the United States 
for his message today and to encourage 
him to proceed as he is with even more 
determined effort. He will have my help 
and my support. I do not seek to make 
the life of a President difficult and try- 
ing in fields of national security. I feel 
it is our job to work with him; not to 
be a rubber stamp, but to be consulted 
and to be willing to be consulted, to be 
helpful, and to be willing to advise and 
to be advised. 


QUORUM CALL 
Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SALT TALKS—PRESIDENT 
NIXON’S STATEMENT ON RADIO 
AND TELEVISION TODAY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement by President Nixon made 
at noon today that an agreement had 
been reached at SALT to begin working 
out details on an ABM limitation and 
on the beginnings of an offensive weap- 
ons limitation has raised hope that it 
may be possible to reduce the danger of 
nuclear war and annihilation that hangs 
over the earth. 

The President’s efforts represents a 
step of the greatest statesmanship and 
wisdom. The deadlock appears to have 
been broken and we can hope that an 
agreement limiting the further deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons will be worked 
out in the near future. 

I commend the President for his cour- 
age and hope that the progress he re- 
ported to the Nation today will result in 
curbing the nuclear arms race which is 
a growing danger to the security of this 
country and the world. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union in 
joining the United States in this agree- 
ment is a sign that offers great hope for 
better future relations with that coun- 
try. 

I know I speak for many when I ex- 
press my support for the step for peace 
in the world made by the President to- 
day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
nationwide radio and television state- 
ment which the President made at 12 
noon today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 

As you know, the Soviet-American talks 
on limiting nuclear arms have been dead- 
locked for over a year. As a result of nego- 
tiations involving the highest level of both 
governments, I am announcing today a sig- 
nificant development in breaking the dead- 
lock, 

The statement that I shall now read is 
being issued simultaneously in Moscow and 
Washington; in Washington at 12:00 o’clock 
and in Moscow at 7:00 p.m. 

The Governments of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. after reviewing the course 
of their talks on the limitation of strategic 
armaments, have agreed to concentrate this 
year on working out an agreement for the 
limitation of the deployment of antiballistic 
missile systems (ABM’s). They have also 
agreed that, together with concluding an 
agreement to limit ABM’s, they will agree on 
certain measures with respect to the limita- 
tion of offensive strategic weapons. 

The two sides are taking this course in the 
conviction that it will create more favorable 
conditions for further negotiations to limit 
all strategic arms. These negotiations will 
be actively pursued. 

This agreement is a major step in breaking 
the stalemate on nuclear arms talks. In- 
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tensive negotiations, however, will be re- 
quired to translate this understanding into 
a concrete agreement. 

This statement that I have just read ex- 
presses the commitment of the Soviet and 
American Governments at the highest levels 
to achieve that goal. If we succeed, this 
joint statement that has been issued today 
may well be remembered as the beginning 
of a new era in which all nations will devote 
more of their energies and their resources 
not to the weapons of war, but to the works 
of peace. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CraNsTONn). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, various discussions have been had 
with the hope that we might be able to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which would allow the Senate, after 
some additional debate, to dispose of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) and all amendments thereto 
by no later than Tuesday, June 1, which 
would be the first day following the 
Memorial Day recess. 

The distinguished manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
nis), and the equally distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr), and I—at the request 
of the distinguished majority leader— 
have prepared the following unanimous- 
consent proposal. 

I have talked with the distinguished 
majority leader, and I have outlined the 
proposal to him. He has given it his ap- 
proval, and that leads me to propose the 
request. 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gra- 
VEL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHEs), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS), the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston), and the 
distinguished leader are all present. 

I shall propound the request. 

Mr. President, I propose the following 
unanimous-consent agreement: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 4 o'clock p.m. on Monday, May 24, on 
title IV of the pending amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), No. 76, as modified, to H.R. 6531, 
to amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1970, to increase military pay, to author- 
ize military active duty strengths for fiscal 
year 1972, and for other purposes, with the 
time for debate, beginning after the bill is 
laid before the Senate on Friday, May 21, 
until the vote is taken, to be equally divided 
between the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 

) and the Senator from Missis- 


ScHWEIKER 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS); 

Ordered further, That the Senate vote at 
4 o’clock p.m. on Wednesday, May 26, 1971, 
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on an amendment to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) to title V 
of the pending amendment by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), with 
the time for debate on that amendment be- 
ginning after the foregoing vote, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS); 

Provided further, That a vote be taken 
not later than 7 p.m. on Wednesday, May 26, 
1971, on an amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) to 
title V of the pending amendment by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), 
with the time for debate, after 
the vote on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS); 

Provided further, That a vote be taken at 
4 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, June 1, on title 
V of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), as 
amended, if amended, with the time for 
debate, beginning after the vote on the 
amendment by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. ScHWETKER) and the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr, STENNIS). 


Mr. GRAVEL. I object. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator with- 
hold his objection and give us an oppor- 
tunity to make comment? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished assistant majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we are 
faced with the fact that we have only a 
certain number of weeks in the year in 
which to get the country’s business done 
before we go out to the people to apolo- 
gize for it. If we are going to spend 6, 7, 
8, or 10 weeks on each bill we will be 
here until Christmas, with a lot of un- 
finished business. We will be confronted 
with the same sorry, shabby mess we had 
at the end of the last session, which was 
@ disgrace, in my opinion, in the way it 
was shuffled about, without adequate or 
constructive treatment in many cases, 
and I am not speaking critically of any 
individual, but Congress did not give a 
good accounting of itself. 

Here we are doing our best to work out 
some sort of satisfactory agreement with 
Senators who have every right to be 
assured of adequate time on the con- 
sideration of each of their amendments. 
Various suggestions have been made and 
these suggestions would carry us so far 
into June there would hardly be time 
for the conferees to gather or for action 
to be taken and, thereby, we would be 
confronted with the situation that the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services has pointed out, which would be 
extremely unfortunate for the continued 
operation of the military services. 

So the distinguished assistant majority 
leader, the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, and myself, with the 
approval of the distinguished majority 
leader, have proposed a unanimous- 
consent request. If that is not satisfac- 
tory, and the one suggested by some of 
the Senators does not seem to us to be 
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one which we could live with, speaking 
from the point of view of the party lead- 
ership, we do not feel we can indefinitely 
be a party to such delays in the Senate’s 
business, as would bring the country 
down around our ears again. 

Therefore, we are heading toward a 
situation, I regret to say, where we will 
have to present a cloture motion on the 
entire bill and all amendments there- 
to, and amendments to amendments, and 
see whether or not the Senate wants to 
get on with the business or whether the 
Senate is going to be confronted by con- 
tinued and interminable delays. Again, 
I have no criticism of those Senators who 
agree to 3, 4, or even 5 hours on 
amendments. We are willing to accom- 
modate ourselves to that end, but we 
cannot accommodate ourselves to the 
paralysis of the Senate’s business. When 
it comes to that point, we are going to 
put the burden on the Senate. We are 
going to say to Senators, “We have done 
our best but we are going to be forced be- 
fore very long to circulate a cloture mo- 
tion and, if that fails, another and an- 
other and another, so that the country 
will know which Senators want to end 
the debate and which do not.” 

It is an unfortunate situation. I hate 
to say it. I think the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices would not normally favor cloture. 
I think he believes, as I do, in free and 
extended debate, but I am bound to make 
the statement, because I cannot meet my 
duties as leader on one side of the aisle 
unless I say it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Alaska 
has the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as our 
leaders have said here, we are faced with 
a situation where there must be action. 

The power to induct under the Selec- 
tive Service Act expires on June 30. Be- 
ginning with that date and counting 
back on the calendar I estimate that we 
must pass this bill not later than June 
15, if we are to have adequate considera- 
tion, a conference, preparation of rec- 
ords, and the bill brought back here for 
final approval of the conference report, 
and then sent to the White House. 

This subject matter is important, but 
it has been under consideration and de- 
bate off and on in this Chamber, in our 
committee, and elsewhere, since about 
June of last year when the major amend- 
ment was passed. We had most thorough 
and searching hearings. We have a com- 
plete report. There is unusual interest. 
In these amendments there is a question 
about sending draftees to Indochina; an- 
other question deals with withdrawal 
from Indochina by a certain date; an- 
other matter is the length and extension 
of the draft; and another question is the 
question of manpower levels. Those mat- 
ters cannot be taken lightly. 

As the leader has said there is no blood 
in my veins that wants to run in here and 
holler that a cloture motion will have to 
be applied for and voted. I have never 
voted for cloture. I have always made 
strong reservations in my mind and ex- 
pressed them many times that if there 
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ever arose a situation where national se- 
curity was involved I would be ready to 
make full acceptance. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
to carry on our military services, opera- 
tions that are directly for the protection 
of our shorelines and our people—leaving 
out the war in Vietnam and troops in 
Europe, but only speaking of the opera- 
tion of our missile bases, our carriers at 
sea, our polaris submarines, our ground 
missile groups, and many others—the 
record shows it is absolutely necessary 
under present conditions to have the in- 
ducement of the Selective Service Act. 
I feel I know what would happen if we 
did not have a continuation for a while; 
and I am willing to go all out, to a rea- 
sonable extent, to get it. 

I appeal to the membership of this 
body. Let us join hands and settle our 
differences of opinion about the provi- 
sions of this bill in the right way, by 
argument, and then by vote, and put to- 
gether whatever bill the majority of this 
body thinks we should. 

May I just speak further now, I think 
in considering this bill, there are many 
amendments, and there is some choice 
about which ones will come up first. I do 
not control that, but we are going to 
spend the time here. However, I want to 
feel free, not to call up any amendment, 
but to debate it and discuss it after noti- 
fying the author that I want to discuss 
it. I want to get it in the Recorp, and 
before the press, and before the public, 
and I want to feel free to call up a Sen- 
ator’s amendment if necessary, and get 
it to be the pending business if possible, 
and start the debate on it if necessary. 
I do not want to do that, but something 
has to be done to get this bill passed. 

I hope all Senators can agree now to 
some reasonable voting pattern. I will 
accommodate myself to almost anything. 
The leaders say they can accommodate 
themselves to the problem, but we will 
have to move the bill along. I put it up 
to our leaders in conference, and I put it 
to them now, and I know they are going 
to discharge it, but it falls on them as 
our chosen leaders to move this bill along 
as fast as they can, of course, in con- 
formity with the rules and procedures of 
the Senate. I think a delay cannot be 
tolerated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. 
object ——_ 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a few comments in answer to 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Alaska with the understanding that I 
retain my right to the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, with 
respect to the comments of both distin- 
guished Senators—and let me say for 
myself, I know the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) and possibly 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) 


President, I 
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will speak for themselves with respect to 
the issue—I take exception to a couple of 
statements of my colleagues here. 

If 10 weeks, or 15 weeks, or 20 weeks, 
is taken for the most important piece of 
legislation to come before this body, that 
will have an effect not only on hundreds 
of thousands of young men, but will 
affect the vector that this Nation will 
take, either as a peace-loving nation or 
a nation which puts forth a bellicose 
attitude in the world. That is nothing to 
be pressed into. 

I do not think the end of the last 
session was a shabby mess. I think it was 
an exercise of the Senate in its finest 
hours, with this body deliberating here 
on New Year’s Eve. There were not many 
people in the country who were forced 
to work on New Year’s Eve, but we chose 
to work on that day. I myself presided, 
and I was proud to preside, and I was 
proud that this body took part in the 
leadership of this country. 

Some may say it is shabby and a mess, 
but it is something that this body should 
have gotten into a long time ago, and 
should stay in it, and continue to do so. 

With respect to delays of the Senate, 
that any Senator should stand here at 
this early hour and say, or imply, that 
some of us have been delaying the duties 
of the Senate or stalling the Nation’s 
business, I find difficult to understand. 
This body, in addition to talking about 
draft legislation, has taken up the emer- 
gency in the railroads, the issue of the 
SST and the supplemental appropriation 
bill. It has taken up a whole host of 
business in a very regular and orderly 
manner, So obviously there has not been 
any holdup, and there is no intention of 
holding up anything. 

Senator MANSFIELD, when I first came 
here as a freshman, was quick to say 
that every man here is equal. I believed it 
then, and I believe it now, but I cannot 
help but notice today and this afternoon 
that however specific the rules are about 
our individual equality, there has crept 
into this Chamber an aura and feeling of 
inequality. I would say it is the younger 
elements of the Senate that are sort of 
being given the bum’s rush. It was not 
we who delayed the Senate this last 
week; it was an amendment by the ma- 
jority leader, and it was an amendment 
that the Senator from Mississippi did not 
want to be voted on early. So this week’s 
delay is not our delay. 

It is difficult to understand how an 
agreement could be put forth and moved 
on this floor at this instant when, only 
through a happenstance did I acquire a 
copy of it. I think the negotiations, if 
that is what they are called, that have 
taken place this afternoon could be lik- 
ened to a situation that exists in a 
fraternity between an upperclassman 
and a freshman that is being hazed. 
Negotiations take place when people sit 
down in a confraternity to discuss ideas 
in order to arrive at a decent proposal. 
This has not taken place. It has been a 
word here and a word there, and then 
finally a piece of paper is laid down, and 
it is said, “And that is the course of ac- 
tion, boys.” That is not the course of 
action. 
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Some of my colleagues have indicated 
that they ought to invoke cloture. If my 
colleagues think that way, then the 
sooner we do it, the better off we will be. 
Then we can find out where everybody 
is and where everybody stands. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Sen- 
ate? The Senator has a right to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague 
from West Virginia. 

I can think of no more important 
piece of legislation this year, and, look- 
ing back, can probably think of no more 
important piece of legislation in this de- 
cade, and perhaps in the whole history 
of the United States. 

What is more important than a deter- 
mination of whether or not this Nation 
continues its existence by pressing peo- 
ple into service when it is not needed? 
This is an impairment of freedom that 
goes to the crux of our Constitution, that 
goes to the basic reason why our Govern- 
ment came about. People left Europe be- 
cause they were being pressed into serv- 
ice—not because their countries were be- 
ing invaded, but because mischievious 
monarchs felt it in their interest to have 
large standing armies. 

That is the situation we find ourselves 
in today, and it is the fundamental ques- 
tion to which we should wish to ad- 
dress ourselves. So that when someone 
comes in—anyone—saying we do not 
have time to deliberate intelligently and 
effectively, it is difficult to understand. 
We saw a situation here yesterday where 
the Senator from North Carolina, in 
what turned out to be a charade, could 
not get the floor to debate an issue that 
involved our whole foreign policy for 
Western Europe, and we had to sit here 
for three-quarters of an hour in a ridic- 
ulous situation of entrapment, where 
the result was that a Senator had to of- 
fer an amendment, speak, and then 
withdraw that amendment. What kind 
of games are these that grown men, 
talking of the problems affecting the 
colossal nation that we are, have to re- 
sort to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, retaining my right to the floor, I 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like for the Sen- 
ator from Alaska to indicate to me 
whether or not he does not agree that 
on May 6, 1971, at the very opening of 
this debate, he made the following state- 
ment, at pages 13911-13912. I bring this 
up because the Senator has been saying 
the delay is not his, that the delay is not 
that of the youth group in the Senate; 
but on May 6, the Senator said: 

I can say very easily, so nothing will be 
misconstrued, that I chose to use the word 
“filibuster” and not “extended debate” be- 
cause extended debate is the definition of 


filibuster, and it is very much a part of the 
rules of this body. I did not want any mis- 
understanding that I was going to engage in 
a filibuster. 
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My goal is very simple. The induction 
power of the President will expire on June 
30 at midnight unless this body acts in 
concert with the House. It appears to me a 
very simple matter, After checking all the 
rules, it comes down to a minor thing. If 34 
Senators “hang tough” on this issue the in- 
duction power of the President will expire 
and we will have no draft. That is all I seek. 
I do not seek to thwart the will of this 
body. This is a device that has been imple- 
mented in this body for many more years 
than I have been alive. I do not think I am 
doing anything out of the ordinary. This is 
an ordinary procedure. 


Then the Senator went on to say: 

As far as amendments are concerned, my 
approach will be very much one of being 
courteous. If a Senator has an amendment, 
he can bring it up for a vote. I hope there 
are 1,000 amendments that will occupy our 
time until June 30. 


and so on. 

I would like to ask the Senator if that 
is not an admission that he is conducting 
a filibuster, that he does not intend to 
let the rest of the Senate work its will; 
and when he says it may take 20 weeks 
because this is the most important issue 
before the Senate, what is to prevent two 
other Senators from defining some other 
issue as more important, and then three 
Senators out of 100 will have occupied 
considerably more weeks than there are 
in a year because they have elected to 
define what is the most important bill 
before the Senate. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania states it very well. 
That obviously is my view; I own up 
to it. 

The only thing that I feel, as to the 
time at this point, is that we should be 
accorded 1 week’s debate to speak to the 
development of the issue. 

My goal is very simple. I sail under no 
false colors in that regard. But I think 
there is an obvious discrepancy and I 
shall let the Senator from Pennsylvania 
speak in his own regard and the Senator 
from Iowa in his own regard. We did 
accord the majority leader 1 week’s de- 
bate on his amendment, at the insistence 
of the minority leader and the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

So I let that case rest in itself. Perhaps 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
might want to comment upon his abridg- 
ment of free speech in this body. 

Mr. SCOTT. Iam sure no one is abridg- 
ing the free speech of any Senator here. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does the 
distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania desire to speak? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would just 
like to recount a little of the time sched- 
ule, because what I am going to do as to 
a filibuster or nonfilibuster I have not 
decided. 

But I do want to say, as far as the time 
is concerned, that there were several 
Members of this body who urged our 
committee to face up to this issue last 
year and bring out a bill last year, so we 
would not have the kind of situation we 
are now confronted with, where we would 
not have adequate time to consider it. 

Mr. President, this is the only bill I 
know of in this body that will actually 
determine whether or not a young man 
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goes out with a possibility of being killed 
at some time. I know of no other bill that 
says a man must be killed. I know of no 
other bill on the Calendar that says any- 
thing like that. 

It seems that such a bill should receive 
more consideration than we seem to be 
willing to give it. Last year we had com- 
mittee schedulings and other problems, I 
understand, and I do not care to com- 
ment on that now, but I think we should 
have time to debate it, because the op- 
portunity to consider and bring a bill out 
last year was declined. 

Furthermore, it was only Thursday a 
week ago that the Senator from Iowa 
and I went to our distinguished chair- 
man and proposed to him at that time 
that we work out an arrangement on 
time at that time for the very two 
amendments we are now considering. I 
waited 3 hours on the floor to be able to 
offer it. The chairman, within his right, 
objected to our request to bring up the 
pay and the 1-year proposal; he did not 
want it considered at that time. 

So it rings a little different bell now 
when it is said we are the people who 
are stalling, when in fact Thursday a 
week ago the Senator from Iowa and I 
proposed that we consider just such an 
arrangement and such a time schedule. 

What have we here? We have the two 
gut issues in the whole draft extension 
matter, pay and 1 year. And, as the Sen- 
ator from Alaska has pointed out, the 
request for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana was made May 11. 
We did not vote until May 19. That is 
8 days, on a nondraft issue. 

We are not asking any more for the 
two big issues of the bill. We made a 
proposal to vote, that was rejected, on 
Wednesday the 26th for pay, and on 
June 4 and 8 for other amendments, and 
to conclude it all by then, which was no 
more time, on the two major issues of 
the bill, than they wanted on the NATO 
issue, which was not really a direct issue 
of the bill. 

So I say we do seem to have a little 
bit of a double standard. There is no ef- 
fort on the part of the Senator from 
Iowa and myself to delay, but we do think 
the one bill that requires people to be 
killed in the service of our country ought 
to have some special consideration. 

We are agreeable to a time limit, We 
have offered a time limit, and it has been 
rejected. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
ve distinguished junior Senator from 

Owa. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I would 
like to reaffirm what the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has just said, 
that the pending amendment, section 401 
of amendment 76, was the original 
Hughes amendment that was presented 
to this bill. 

The Senator from Iowa and the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania did, as a 
matter of fact, go to the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and offer to reach a time certain 
agreement on debate and a vote on both 
these critical issues of the pay increase 
and a 1-year extension of the draft. 
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We did not receive any information 
that would indicate to us that we would 
be allowed to reach a time certain on 
debate on these particular issues. 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
presented a united issue, which was later 
divided. And now it continues as the pay 
increase issue which is before this body 
as the pending amendment. We suddenly 
find ourselves confronted, with several 
other amendments, into a time certain 
limitation of debate, on which we were 
not, or at least I was not, consulted as to 
what was taking place. 

I, for one, have no objection to voting 
on the pay increase amendment within 
a time certain. That can be negotiable. 
But we are placed in an arrangement 
with other amendments that have not 
been discussed before this body, and that 
may, in fact, in my opinion, not preserve 
the rights of Senators who are not pre- 
sent here this evening. Other Senators 
may also have an interest in their 
amendments that are before this body, 
but are not standing here. I would be 
forced to object, if the request is made, 
for that reason also. 

I, too, think these matters are impor- 
tant, as has been pointed out by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania and 
by the Senator from Alaska. The chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
our chairman, has been courteous as we 
considered this bill in the Armed Services 
Committee and over the course of the 
hearings. A year ago I opposed policies 
on ending the draft such as this, and 
was convinced, in the process of those 
hearings, to join in the minority report 
on this particular measure. We have, at 
this point, had only 1 full day of dis- 
cussion. But we are presented now with 
a very comprehensive unanimous-con- 
sent request that, I believe, is going to be 
restrictive on the balance of the debate 
on this bill. We are willing to agree to a 
time certain to vote, based on a lengthier 
debate schedule. I think this does, in 
fact, prejudice our ability to present the 
cause and the case to this body on such 
an important issue. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, speaking on behalf of the leader- 
ship on this side of the aisle, may I say 
that I feel that the able junior Senator 
from Alaska has been most considerate 
of the demands and pressures that are 
on those of us who attempt to carry the 
burden of the leadership. He is certainly 
within his rights if he wishes to attempt 
to delay the passage of this bill beyond 
June 30. He can do that, if he can utilize 
the rules to that end; and if enough 
Senators support his position. He is ab- 
solutely within his rights. If he is con- 
scious bound to do that, I admire him 
for it. I would do the same if I were in 
his shoes and felt as he does about the 
matter. 

So I speak only with great respect for 
him and for the other Senators who 
have spoken this afternoon in opposition 
to the unanimous-consent request. 

As to the reference by the able Senator 
from Iowa to Senators who may not be 
here at this moment to protect their 
rights, it is my understanding that Sen- 
ators who are authors of the amend- 
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ments that have been enumerated in the 
unanimous-consent request have been 
contacted; and although I am not posi- 
tive that I am stating—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I think that all Senators 
who were concerned were notified. The 
Senator from Colorado, who is not pres- 
ent at this moment, has indicated that 
he is satisfied with the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
about the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) ? 

Mr. SCOTT. He was notified by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
he would have to speak as to that. I be- 
lieve he was given notice; was he not? 

Mr. HUGHES. I contacted the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, because the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania was tied up; and 
the Senator from Oregon does object to 
this type of unanimous-consent request. 
He was unable to get back to the floor. 
I reached him by phone, and he could 
not be present here this afternoon to 
speak for himself. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Certainly, 
the Senator from Iowa would be within 
his rights to object on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I said the Senator from 
Colorado had no objection and I under- 
stood that the Senator from Oregon had 
been notified. I also understood that the 
Senator from Oregon, if here, would 
probably have an objection. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
dent, on behalf of the leadership, I shall 
say this, and then I will restate the unan- 
imous-consent request. Those who wish 
to object may do so, of course. 

The Selective Service Act will expire on 
June 30. It is my understanding, from 
the able manager of the bill, that there 
will have to be a conference on this bill; 
that it may be a difficult conference; that 
there will be problems that will require 
some time in conference. If the bill is to 
be taken to conference and adequate time 
allowed for a conference on the bill, per- 
mitting both houses to act on the con- 
ference report and its being messaged to 
the President, before the act expires on 
June 30, it would necessitate passage of 
the bill by the Senate quite soon after the 
Memorial Day holiday recess. 

In view of the announced intention— 
I say it most respectfully, and I have al- 
ready indicated that he has this right— 
of the junior Senator from Alaska to 
debate this bill until the Act expires, the 
able manager of the bill and the leader- 
ship are confronted with the necessity, 
at some point along the line, of trying 
to invoke cloture in order to bring about 
final action by the Senate in time for 
the conferees to act and the President 
to sign the bill before the law expires. 

Taking into consideration all these 
things, it is felt by the leadership that 
we are at the point already at which a 
cloture motion will have to be filed at 
some point not too far down the road. 
But, in the meantime, the leadership 
feels that those who support the 
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Schweiker amendment and amendments 
thereto ought to have their day in court 
and be given a chance to vote on that 
amendment and all amendments thereto, 
without the strictures imposed by cloture. 

So, it was with these thoughts in mind 
that the leadership presented the pro- 
posal as I have attempted to do on behalf 
of the majority leader today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. For the record, Mr. 
President, there has been an inference 
here that the chairman of the commit- 
tee is responsible in some way for the 
situation with which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who is a very valuable 
member of our committee, is now con- 
fronted. 

Senators will recall that when we 
brought the bill in and started to explain 
it, before it had been presented to the 
Senate or opening speeches had been 
made, or anything like that, by the ma- 
jority and minority members of the com- 
mittee, our genial friend, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, proposed that the 
amendment he now has be made the 
pending order of business and that we 
agree on some time then. He mentioned 
the Senator from Iowa, too, and he joined 
in within a few minutes. 

This is a complicated bill, and it is 
highly unusual, too, not to have an ex- 
planation of the bill go into the RECORD. 
So I asked him to wait. 

After the bill was explained, I spoke 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
he notified the Senator from Iowa—I 
have forgotten just how—and I wanted 
him to put his amendment up. I wanted 
to get it up ahead of the Mansfield 
amendment. I thought this amendment 
was more pertinent, and I was more fa- 
miliar with it. He did so. He put it up. 
He made it the pending order of busi- 
ness. Then he forgot to confer with me. 
He withdrew his amendment in open 
court here. That is why it is in the po- 
sition it is in now. 

The record shows that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, be- 
ing on very good terms with the majority 
leader, responded to his request and 
made great sacrifice, gave up his place 
on the docket. We went on with the 
Mansfield amendment. We had a week 
of that, and I am really glad now that 
we took up the Mansfield amendment 
first. But he surprised me again last 
night. He had one card in his deck when 
he came in here, and now he has five. 
That is all right. That is within the rules. 
But I do not want any charges of double 
standard treatment by the Senator from 
Alaska and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, to go unanswered. They have not 
been here a great number of years, but 
they have won the esteem and affection 
of their colleagues—all of us. No parlia- 
mentary body in the world is as generous 
as the Senate toward new Members, 
especially when they earn the friend- 
ships they have. 

I hope we can get back to the bill. Iam 
going to discuss their situation to- 
morrow when the Senate convenes, or 
soon thereafter. 
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This is very serious business. Every- 
one is going to have plenty of time. Let 
us get back to the bill. It must be moved, 
if it is in the power of the Senate, and 
I feel that they will agree in time, 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor. I will restate the request in my 
own words, without utilizing the parlia- 
mentary language which I was using 
earlier. I ask unanimous consent that 
time on amendment No. 76, that portion 
of title IV of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No, no—I 
ask unanimous consent that a vote occur 
on title IV of the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, SCHWEI- 
KER) at 4 o’clock p.m. on Monday next, 
with the time thereon to be equally di- 
vided and controlled between the dis- 
tinguished author of the amendment, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), and the distinguished 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the time to 
begin running on tomorrow when the 
unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate; ordered further, that immedi- 
ately following the vote on title IV of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER), the 


amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Hatrrep) to title V become the 
pending order of business, and that time 
thereon be equally divided and controlled 


between the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) and the manager of the bill 
(Mr. Stennis), with the vote to occur on 
the amendment at 4 o’clock p.m. on 
Wednesday next; that immediately fol- 
lowing the vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD), time begin running on the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominic) to title V, with the 
time to be equully divided and controlled 
between the mover of the amend- 
ment, and the manager of the bill, with a 
vote to occur thereon at 7 o’clock p.m. 
on Wednesday next; and that following 
the vote on the Dominick amendment on 
Wednesday next, the Schweiker amend- 
ment, as amended, if amended, be made 
the pending business, with the time 
to be equally divided and controlled be- 
tween the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill, with a vote there- 
on to occur at 4 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, 
June 1, 1971. 

Mr. President, this request, as stated, 
will preclude any motions to table the 
specific amendments enumerated in the 
request, thus giving the distinguished 
authors of the amendments which have 
been enumerated the assurance that an 
up and down vote would be had on their 
respective amendments. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 


Mr. NELSON. The Senator referred to 
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the Hatfield amendment. Does he refer 
to the Hatfield-McGovern amendment? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No, no. 

Mr. NELSON. I have been attempting, 
since the first day, to bring up an amend- 
ment that does not run to the substance 
of the draft act itself. It is an amend- 
ment which I had thought, because of 
the conference among 12 to 14 of us in 
the office of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT) , representing major and 
minor amendments we knew of that 
would be permitted to come up prior to 
the major amendments that go to the 
very substance of the draft act itself. 

At that conference, I think that every 
major amendment the Senator from 
West Virginia is talking about, repre- 
sentative of all the viewpoints, of Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, all except 
the Mansfield amendment, were dis- 
cussed. We thought we were going to pro- 
ceed to take up relatively minor amend- 
ments and those that were not so minor, 
running to “hay,” before we got down to 
the other major amendments, so that I 
withheld calling up my relatively minor 
amendment on Monday, the first day the 
bill was pending; then suddenly we were 
faced with the Mansfield amendment, 
and the Schweiker amendment which is 
a very important amendment, and now 
we have this unanimous-consent request 
for a whole series of other amendments. 

So I would like to propound this ques- 
tion: I had talked with the majority 
leader and the minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska and the Senator from 
Mississippi, asking when we could take 
up this amendment which only proposes 
that draftees may not be required to 
serve in combat roles in Vietnam after 
December 31, 1971; and the minority 
leader and the majority leader and I 
understood that the Senator from Alas- 
Sis from my questioning, had no objec- 

on. 

So I am wondering whether I could 
propound here a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that after the next vote, we bring 
up my amendment and agree on an hour 
to a side, so far as I am concerned, with 
no purpose of delaying, in order to get a 
vote on this. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator kindly withhold his request 
temporarily. I would inquire of the Chair, 
will the Chair—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request propounded 
by the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
like the Recorp to show. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr, GRAVEL. The objections. The 
names should be in the Recorp, that if 
no objection is heard, that now objec- 
tions would be voiced by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) on be- 
half of the Schweiker-Hughes amend- 
ment, and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), on behalf of his amendment 
and my colleague who is now the Presid- 
ing Officer in the Chair, the Senator from 
California (Mr. CRANSTON), and myself. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
have to object to that. That would be 
setting a bad precedent if we allowed the 
Recorp to show objections by Senators 
not here. The Senators who are here may 
very well wish to object on behalf of a 
Senator who is absent. 

Mr. GRAVEL. In view of the fact that 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
who has voiced an objection—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator may object on behalf of the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Sena- 
tor from Oregon not being on the floor. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request with reference to the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
and leave the rest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent—with the 
understanding that the Senate would be 
in session on this coming Saturday—that 
on tomorrow, when the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid before the Senate, time begin 
running on the title IV portion of the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), the so-called 
pay increase amendment; that the time 
be equally divided and controlled between 
the mover of the amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER), and the manager of the bill, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) ; 
that the vote occur on that amendment 
at 4 o’clock p.m. on Monday next; im- 
mediately following which, time begin 
running on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), with 
the time to be equally divided between 
the author of the amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), and 
the manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS); the vote to 
occur on that amendment at 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday; and ordered further, that 
immediately following the vote on that 
amendment, the time begin running on 
the so-called Dominick amendment, with 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled between the mover of the amend- 
ment, the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), and the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
nis); the vote to occur on the amend- 
ment at 7 o’clock p.m. on Wednesday 
next; provided further, that immediately 
thereafter, time begin running on the 
title V amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER), the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
between the author of the amendment, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), and the manager of the 
bill, the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), with the vote to occur thereon 
at 4 o'clock p.m, on Tuesday, June 1, 1971. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I make the following unanimous- 
consent request, with the understanding 
that the Senate would be in session on 
this coming Saturday. 

I ask unanimous consent, that im- 
mediately following the laying before the 
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Senate of the unfinished business on 
tomorrow, time on the title IV amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) begin to run, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the author of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill, voting to occur 
thereon at 4 o’clock p.m. on Monday 
next; that immediately following the 
vote, the time begin running on the Hat- 
field amendment, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill, 
with the vote on that amendment to 
occur at 4 o’clock p.m. on Wednesday 
next; ordered further, that immediately 
following the vote on the Hatfield amend- 
ment, the Dominick amendment be laid 
before the Senate, that time began run- 
ning thereon and that the time be equal- 
ly divided and controlled by the mover 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill, with the vote to occur on the 
amendment at 7 o’clock p.m. on Wednes- 
day next; provided further, that im- 
mediately thereafter, the so-called 
Schweiker amendment on title V to be 
laid before the Senate, the time begin 
to run thereon and be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill, 
with the vote to occur on that amend- 
ment at 4 o’clock p.m. on Thursday, June 
3, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I object. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I object. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest to the leadership that 
probably a good way to handle this would 
be for the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to sit down with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and work out mutually 
acceptable time limits. They are here 
and can speak for themselves. 

They have certainly led me to believe 
that they are prepared to vote at the 
time set. I would hope that the negotia- 
tions would take place during the eve- 
ning or on tomorrow. 

The majority whip could have some 
indication of what would be acceptable. 

I could say for myself, and not for the 
other Senators, that I am prepared to 
object to any limitation on time. 

I was not aware that we were to come 
in on Saturday. I do not think my col- 
leagues are aware of it. I see no logjam 
on the calendar. 

I would like, not to register an objec- 
tion, but an indication that I am pre- 
pared to object to any Saturday session 
until there is a logjam on the calendar 
that would call for a Saturday session. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope that the able Senator would 
not take upon himself the onus of ob- 
jecting to Saturday sessions. The leader- 
ship, of course, has a responsibility in 
that regard. If the leadership should de- 
cide to have a Saturday session, I would 
want to assume that the majority of the 
Senators on both sides of the aisle would 
support the leadership. If a unanimous- 
consent request to meet on a Saturday 
were objected to, the leadership could 
move to do so. 
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I assure the Senator and all Senators 
who stand with him on this side of the 
question that the leaders on both sides 
of the aisle would be willing to come in 
on this Saturday to allow an additional 
day for debate only in the event the Sen- 
ators were willing to accept the unani- 
mous-consent package proposed. 

I do not imply that the leadership is 
going to have a Saturday session in any 
event. It is not the plan to have a Sat- 
urday session. But I merely included the 
suggestion in the proposal in an effort 
to offer an additional day for the Sena- 
tors to debate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator yield so that I 
might clarify something? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska to say that, while he was noting 
some objections today, he hoped that 
those Senators who had the amendments 
we have discussed at such length would 
meet with the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee to work 
outa time. 

There is no point in doing that unless 
we can understand that if such an agree- 
ment were reached, the junior Senator 
from Alaska would not object to the 
agreement reached by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from Iowa, 
and the Senator from Oregon and the 
other Senators who might want to meet 
with the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Alaska has been 
very fair in stating categorically that it 
is his intention to object to any further 
unanimous-consent requests offered to- 
day. And he has indicated a willingness 
to sit down with the manager of the bill 
and others overnight in an effort to ar- 
rive at some unanimous-consent proposal 
that can be agreed upon. He has been 
very fair in saying that he would object 
to any further proposal by the leader- 
ship. 

So I shall make no further proposals. 
I would hope, however, that when such a 
discussion is had, the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson) will have his re- 
quest considered and included at that 
time so that if any package proposal is 
submitted, it will take cognizance of his 
request. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield further, I believe he 
has clarified what I wanted to be sure of. 

I understand, and the Senator can 
correct me if I am wrong, that his sug- 
gestion that various Senators meet to- 
gether with the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee did assume that it 
would not end up with the Senator from 
Alaska objecting to any agreement that 
might be made. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I can 
assure my colleagues that if the Senator 


from Pennsylvania or the Senator from 
Iowa would sit down with the chairman 


of the Armed Services Committee and 
arrive at a time, I would be very happy 
to agree to that. 

I understand the difficulties and the 
bind the leadership is placed in in this 
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regard. I am sympathetic, and I am 
chagrined. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, may I con- 
clude the sentence, which is that with- 
out violating any confidences, some of 
the proposals have been discussed with 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. We have 
mentioned some voting dates which have 
gone over as far as the 8th of June. I see 
no reason why we should not continue to 
attempt to arrive at an agreement. 

I want to indicate that the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee has 
been consulted. And I say that in fair- 
ness, in his absence, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think there has been a full airing 
of this matter. 

The Senator from Alaska has in- 
dicated a willingness to consider the 
matter overnight. I think if the manager 
of the bill and the other Senators would 
try to get together during the evening 
and come up with a proposal which 
would be mutually agreeable, that would 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it would be wel- 
comed by the Senate generally. They will 
all be back here tomorrow, and some of 
the Senators may be absent later tonight 
at what I believe is a Louisiana hay- 
ride which is being held here for the 
benefit of some of the alumni of Tulane 
University. 

As to those who might not be im- 
mediately available tonight, they will be 
on tomorrow morning. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to 
observe and repeat that I have not made 
an objection to any unanimous-consent 
request on the floor of the Senate in the 
almost 8 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber. However, I am about to get ready to 
start. So the Senators may reach all 
kinds of unanimous-consent agreements. 
However, I repeat that I sat in at the 
meetings with 10 or 12 Senators. 

The Senator from Alaska said that 
with respect to minor amendments, he 
was not going to object to agreements. 
That was generous in view of his ob- 
jections to all of these amendments. He 
did note an objection to a time limitation 
on all amendments. 

The Senator from Alaska sat and lis- 
tened to every amendment presented at 
the meeting. This was on a Friday, as I 
recall. I said that I had a minor amend- 
ment and that my intention was to call it 
up on Monday. 

The understanding among all Senators 
was that we would take up these few 
amendments, including the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa and the others, 
and we would get down to those that went 
to the substance of the act. 

I realize that a meeting like that does 
not bind anyone else. However, I dis- 
cussed this amendment with the Senator 
from Alaska. He said he hoped I would 
not call it up quite that soon. All of those 
who participated at that meeting, or a 
good percentage of them, are now calling 
up their major amendments in violation 
of the gentlemen’s understanding that 
we had. So, I serve notice that I think I 
intend to make objections myself to 
unanimous-consent agreements. 
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Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to renew the unanimous- 
consent request made in good faith 
earlier that we do vote on title IV, deal- 
ing with pay, on Wednesday next, the 
26th; that we then proceed to take up 
the Hatfield amendment on the zero 
draft and vote on June 4; and limit 
amendments to that portion of the bill, 
the title V section, with the final vote on 
June 8. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Netson) that I am very 
receptive to taking up his amendment on 
Tuesday in compliance with his request, 
if we can work out something, which 
would be Tuesday, ahead of the others. I 
will not propose an agreement now be- 
cause the distinguished chairman of the 
committee had to leave and it would not 
be fair to press it now. But that is the 
proposal and we will renew it tomorrow 
and be glad to include the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin for Tuesday 
consideration of his proposal. 

Mr. NELSON. Tuesday? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Tuesday next, be- 
fore all the other votes start. 

Mr. President, in deference to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of my committee, 
I withdraw my request, but we will re- 
new it tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope in the meantime all parties 
will consult and try to arrive at some 
mutually agreeable solution to this 
problem. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 7:30 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

At 7:30 p.m., the Senate reassembled, 
and was called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GRAVEL). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate is awaiting the action 
of the House of Representatives on the 
conference report on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill. It is for that 
purpose that the Senate continues to be 
in session this evening, and so, until ac- 
tion is completed by the House on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
this evening, the Senate expects to be 
kept in session. 
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PROBABILITY OF A YEA-AND-NAY 
VOTE FRIDAY MORNING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is anticipated that there will be 
a rolicall vote Friday morning, and all 
Senators should be on notice. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 8 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (7 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

At 7:59 p.m. the Senate reassembled, 
and was called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GRAVEL). 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock p.m.) the Senate took a recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

At 8:15 p.m., the Senate reassembled, 
and was called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GRAVEL). 


AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF 
SENATE TO RECEIVE MESSAGE 
FROM HOUSE ON SECOND SUP- 
PLEMENTAL CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT DURING THE ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the other body is still considering 
the conference report on the second 
supplemental appropriations bill; there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive the message from the House of 
Representatives on the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill during the 
adjournment of the Senate until 10 a.m., 
tomorrow, and that the message, if re- 
ceived, be made the pending business and 
be laid before the Senate immediately 
upon the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Secretary 
will be authorized to receive the message 
from the House on the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
a.m. Immediately following the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order, there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 30 minutes with 


statements therein limited to 3 minutes; 
following which the pending business, to 
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wit, the conference report on the second 
supplemental appropriations bill—if the 
message thereon is received, as expected, 
from the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the adjournment—will be laid be- 
fore the Senate for its consideration. At 
least one rollicall vote is anticipated on 
the conference report tomorrow. 

Following action on the conference re- 
port, the unfinished business will be laid 
before the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, May 
21, 1971, at 10 o’clock. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 20, 1971: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Pinkney Calvin Walker, of Missouri, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
22, 1972. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for terms ex- 
piring March 31, 1977: 

Ernest G. Spivey, of Mississippi. 

Earl S. Smittcamp, of California, 

U.S. CIRCUIT COURTS 

Walter R. Mansfield, of New York, to be 
a U.S. circuit judge, second circuit. 

William Hughes Mulligan, of New York, to 
be a US. circuit judge, second circuit, 

James L, Oakes, of Vermont, to be a U.S. 
circuit Judge, second circuit. 

U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 

William M. Byrne, Jr., of California, to be 
a U.S. district judge for the central district 
of California. 

Leland C. Nielsen, of California, to bea U.S, 
district judge for the southern district of 
California. 

Mark A. Costantino, of New York, to be a 
US. district judge for the eastern district 
of New York. 

Murray I. Gurfein, of New York, to be @ 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of New York. 

Lawrence W. Pierce, of New York, to be s 
U.S. district Judge for the southern district 
of New York. 

Carl B. Rubin, of Ohio, to be a U.S. district 
judge for the southern district of Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Jack T. Stuart, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Missis- 
sippi for the term of 4 years. 

U.S. MINT 
Jack Herbert Keller, of Pennsylvania, to 


be assayer of the mint of the United States 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 20, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. John J. Nicola, chaplain of 
the Cuban Crusade, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, inspire the 
Members of this Congress with wisdom 
that they may cope with the problems 
of the world and work toward a brother- 
hood of all men. 

Inspire them with patriotism that they 
may lead our country with justice and 
charity for all citizens. 

Inspire them with reverence for family 
life that they may assist parents and 
children to fulfill their duties to You and 
to one another. 

Fill our Congressmen with a deep faith 
in Your providence, a firm hope in Your 
assistance and a burning love of You. 
Bless them today and always. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 8190. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1971, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8190) entitled “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENpER, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia, Mr. MCGEE, Mr, PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Montoya, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Younc, Mrs. 
SMITH, Mr. Hruska, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Cor- 
Ton, and Mr. Case to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


TRASH IS CASH 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 


some of the work that has been done by 
the Environmental Action Coalition of 
New York in recent months. 

The coalition was originally organized 
to conduct Earth Day, 1970; subsequently 


it has become involved in difficult areas 
of environmental education, the power 
requirements of New York as they affect 
the environment, and housing reclama- 
tion. 

On October 1, 1970, Environmental Ac- 
tion Coalition commenced its “trash is 
cash” recycling program and invited New 
Yorkers to bring their bottles, tin cans, 
and newspapers to nine collection cen- 
ters; the material then goes to recycling 
industries. “Trash is cash” now has 15 
centers and is working with 20 commu- 
nity groups which collectively generate 
an average of 20 tons of recyclable mate- 
rials per week. 

Environmental Action Coalition is now 
applying for Federal assistance under 
the environmental education program so 
that it can expand “trash is cash” to in- 
clude some 140 groups, and most impor- 
tant so that it can advise schools and 
community organizations interested in 
collection programs on the techniques of 
materials handling and the develop- 
ment of local educational programs. 

The people of New York currently gen- 
erate approximately 24,000 tons of solid 
waste a day; this rate is increasing by 
4 percent each year. Simple disposal of 
this material is becoming a serious prob- 
lem. The solution to this problem seems 
to be recycling, but this will work only 
with the public’s cooperation. People 
must be educated on the impact each in- 
dividual has on the environment, and 
how one can effectively participate in the 
solution. This is what “trash is cash” is 
designed to do. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to insert for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a news story published at 
the time the “trash is cash” program was 
unveiled, as well as a story on the prime 
mover of “trash is cash,” Karen Dumont: 

[From the New York Daily News, 
Sept. 25, 1970] 
RECYCLING PROGRAM WILL TURN TRASH 
TO ASH 
(By Fred Loetterle) 

The Trash-Is-Cash recycling program was 
officially unveiled yesterday by the Environ- 
mental Action Coalition, which challenged 
all New Yorkers to join the day-to-day fight 
for a better environment. 

The citywide drive by the coalition, which 
organized Earth Day, is planned to relieve the 
Sanitation Department’s solid waste burden 
by returning tons of bottles, tin cans and 
other reusable materials back to industry. 

NINE CENTERS PLANNED 

“We are not going to stop until we have 
reduced the city’s garbage load by 30%,” said 
Robert Gale, mastermind of the coalition 
campaign, Gale discussed battle plans yes- 
terday at the Metro Glass Co. in Carteret, 


N.J., which has agreed to pay $20 a ton for 
old bottles, 


The effort will kick off Oct. 1 with the 
opening of nine waste reclamation centers— 
three in Staten Island, two in Manhattan 


and one each in Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens, 
PRICE RATES VARY 
The centers will be staffed by volunteers 
from about 40 Girl Scout troops. 
Housewives and others have already col- 


lected more than 16 tons of reusable refuse 
in preparation for the openings. 

Gale said the addresses of the centers will 
be announced within a week. 

The cash-for-trash rates vary from $200 for 
a ton of aluminum to $5 for a ton of bi- 
metal, the soda can material. “The non-en- 
vironmental dividends will go to the Girl 
Scouts and other community groups at first,” 
Gale said. “Later, individuals will be paid 
cash on the spot for their trash.” 

“This thing is bound to work,” said Rich- 
ard L. Cheney, executive director of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute and a 
backer of the campaign. “We are expecting 
to get a hell of a lot of glass.” 

The Metro Glass firm, which is taking a 
small loss for environment’s sake by using 
old glass collected by community people, 
gave newsmen and coalition personnel a tour 
of the recycling process. 

M & T Chemicals in Elizabeth, N.J., which 
has offered to buy old cans from the five 
boroughs, showed the same group how used 
metal can be reused. 

“The industries haye made their commit- 
ment,” Gale said on the tour. “Now it’s up 
to New Yorkers.” 


[From the Niagara Falls Gazette, Feb. 17, 
1971] 
Prime Mover or “TrasH Is Casu” 

New Yorx.—Karen Dumont, the 26-year- 
old executive director of Enviromental Action 
Coalition of New York was raised in Indiana 
and never thought much about pollution 
until she moved here in 1968. 

“I don’t know why I reacted more strongly 
to it than most people,” said the soft-spoken 
red-haired executor of a $100,000 annual 
budget and such innovative projects as 
“Trash Is Cash,” a program to recycle solid 
wastes, 

“Actually, I think my concern was pretty 
average,” she said. “I just started out assum- 
ing that I could do something, and that I 
could be effective. I thought I could make a 
difference.” 

OTHERS ARE APATHETIC 

By her own estimation, that’s the only 
difference between her and most other people 
who would like a cleaner environment but 
fail to act. 

A graduate of Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, Karen knew little about urban 
problems and even less about ecology when 
she moved to New York in 1968 with her hus- 
band, a paleontologist with the Museum of 
Natural History. 

In college, she said, “I worried about 
graduating, not about causes.” Her major was 
English, followed by brief study toward a 
master’s degree in medical literature research. 

Karen was working as an administrative 
assistant for Vassar College last spring when, 
by chance, she attended an ecology confer- 
ence at Barnard College here that led to 
formation of the coalition, a nongovernment 
group. 

TIME HAD COME 

Teaming up with young lawyers and 
others—"I decided the time had come to stop 
complaining and do something’—Karen 
joined the coalition full time to help plan 
“Earth Day” last April. 

“It was just great,” she said of the coali- 
tion's coming-out. “We announced ‘Earth 
Day’ and thousands of people showed up on 
Fifth Avenue to buy buttons and listen to 

hes, 

“But it turned out we spent $12,000 and 
raised $2,000," she said. “So, that’s the way 
we started—with no money, a $10,000 deficit 
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and a meeting to decide whether we should 


The decision was affirmative and within 
eight months—in November—Karen was ap- 
pointed executive director at $100 a week. 

PAYING FOR DISCARDS 

One of her major projects now is “Trash Is 
Cash,” a coalition program launched last 
October to pay New Yorkers to turn in re- 
usable bottles, papers and cans for recy- 
cling by industry. 

At first the coalition planned to sell the 
materials to industry, then pay donors one- 
half of the income, Karen said, but dona- 
tions by individuals proved too costly to 
process, There have been no payments so 
far. 

“Now we're trying to reorganize the pro- 
gram around collections by community 
groups,” she said. “Otherwise, it won't work.” 

Other coalition programs deal with envi- 
ronmental education, including work with 
school children, distribution of pamphlets 
and operation of Volunteer Speaker’s Bu- 
reau to train yolunteers in ecology and pub- 
lic speaking. 

MORE REALISTIC 

“I think we have become more realistic 
in our approaches,” said Karen, whose mod- 
dish attire includes steelrimmed glasses. 

“I’m no crusader because that’s not an ef- 
fective way to get things done. The main 
point is to sit down with people, and to work 
reasonably and calmly to get things done,” 
she said. “I’m interested in making projects 
at hand work, and in making them work 
well.” 

Karen, with a paid staff of six, spends 
much of her time raising funds for the coall- 
tion, which depends on donations from pri- 
vate corporations and foundations for most 
of its revenues. 

“Sometimes, T'd give anything just to get 
out of the city for a day, to get away from 
the problems,” she said. “But I’m here, and 
the problems are here. You just have to try.” 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON 
THE SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1971 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body was stricken from the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill funds for 
the continuation of the supersonic trans- 
port, the SST. In my judgment, this 
kills the SST program. 

It is my expectation that when we 
meet in conference with the Senate, 
hopefully early this afternoon, the House 
will recede and agree with the Senate 
as to the discontinuation of the devel- 
opment of the SST. There are some 
funds in the Senate version of the bill 
for the termination costs. These costs 
would be a matter for some discussion 
and decision by the conferees. However, 
I thought that the House should know 
that we of the conference committee will 
not insist on the further efforts to con- 
tinue the development of the SST. We 
regard this, or at least, as chairman of 
the House group, I regard this now as a 
dead issue. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding and thank the 
gentleman from Texas for his thought- 
fulness in calling me a few minutes ago to 
tell me that he proposed to address the 
House to say that respect to the confer- 
ence on the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill, he would recommend to the 
conferees that they recede and concur 
with the Senate in killing the SST pro- 
gram. This, I take it, would take the form 
of accepting the so-called Proxmire 
amendment No. 56. The distinguished 
gentleman from Texas also told me that 
conference negotiations as far as the 
SST is concerned would be limited ex- 
clusively to discussing the termination 
costs of the SST program. Is that cor- 
rect, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. MAHON. I believe the gentleman 
has made the situation completely clear 
and with complete accuracy. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I should like 
to say that I had intended to offer a 
motion, as the House knows, to instruct 
the conferees to recede and concur with 
the Senate in killing the SST but in view 
of the assurance of the gentleman from 
Texas to the House I shall not offer that 
motion now. It seems to me he has agreed 
to everything my motion sought to 
achieve. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I, too, want 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that I recognize, in 
light of what happened in the other body, 
that the course of action taken by the 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee, is probably the wiser 
course. 

On the other hand, I would like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations what the figure 
is for cancellation costs that the other 
body has included? 

Mr. MAHON. The other body has in- 
cluded the sum of $155.8 million for 
cancellation costs. The House in its orig- 
inal version—in the committee—had in- 
cluded $85 million. These funds are to 
refund the contractors’ cost shares. 
Whether this will be the end of the can- 
cellation cost we are not able to tell at 
this time, and the figure which may be 
agreed upon in this bill is not possible to 
predict. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I be- 
lieve that the figure used by the other 
body of $155.8 million, in contrast to the 
$85.3 million as contained in the House 
bill as the cost of cancellation, is a much 
more honest figure as to the ultimate 
termination cost. 

Let me say that if the gentleman from 
Illinois has done today what he said he 
was going to do yesterday, I want to be 
on the record as saying that I would op- 
pose that action for two reasons: 

First, I think it is bad policy to instruct 
House conferees. 

But, second, I wanted to have the op- 
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portunity to vote “No” in order to clearly 
indicate that, personally, I want no part 
of paying any of the termination costs 
for the SST. 

I think we would have been far wiser 
to have proceeded with the two-prototype 
program, in light of the expenditures 
which the U.S. Government has made al- 
ready of almost $1 billion. Those Mem- 
bers of the Congress that canceled it 
have the burden of voting to pay the can- 
cellation cost. I, for one, want no part 
of that obligation. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The distinguished chairman 
of the committee has consulted with me 
on the statement he has just made and 
Iam in agreement with the gentleman. 

I regret very much that we are not 
going to complete the two SST proto- 
types. I support the prototype develop- 
ment and I think we are making a great 
mistake in terminating the program. 
But being a realist, I think we recognize 
that there is not much else we can do. 

I do hope we can arrive at a reasonable 
cost of the liquidation of this contract 
in conference. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
concur in the remarks that have been 
made by the distinguished minority 
leader and by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow), the ranking member on the 
Appropriations Committee, and with the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

I too would have resisted the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois, but in light 
of his statement that he will not try to 
instruct the conferees, I certainly sup- 
port the position of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

We have to be realistic as to what hap- 
pened in the other body. I just hope that 
the termination costs are realistic and 
that we will be fair with the parties in- 
volved in this, and one of the main factors 
has been what the airlines have paid in. 
I hope the conferees in their deliberations 
will arrive at the decision to pay the ter- 
mination costs. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON HR. 8190, SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on H.R. 8190, making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MAHON) ? 

There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 8190, SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 8190), making 
suplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I merely want to state again that 
in view of the assurances by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon) to the 
House, that the House conferees will ac- 
cept Senate amendment No. 56 I will 
not offer my motion to instruct the con- 
ferees. It was at this point that the rules 
of the House require that a motion to 
instruct conferees be made. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
my opinion that the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. Yates) is following a very 
reasonable course in this matter, and I 
wish to thank the gentleman. I think it 
would have been my responsibility, had 
the motion been made by the gentleman 
from Illinois to instruct the conferees, 
to oppose the motion vigorously, and to 
move that the motion be laid upon the 
table, with the assurances to the House 
that we would not insist upon a con- 
tinuance of the SST program because 
the events of yesterday have made it per- 
fectly clear that the SST is at the pres- 
ent time dead, and cannot reasonably be 
expected to be revived. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I will re- 
spond to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) by saying that I think the House 
vote which occurred a week ago in re- 
versing its previous decision was based 
upon wrong or inadequate information, 
a motion to instruct conferees to be an 
extreme kind of procedure. I proposed 
to offer it because of the untenable po- 
sition in which the House conferees 
found themselves in having to maintain 
an obviously absurd position. Absurd be- 
cause of the statements made by the con- 
tractors following the House vote in at- 
tempting to revive the program. In view 
of the assurances of the gentleman from 
Texas that he considers the SST program 
dead and that the House conferees will 
accept that view, I shall not offer my 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maron) ? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I just want the 
Recorp to show that I too was prepared 
to offer a motion to instruct the con- 
ferees and concur with the Senate in 
regard to the termination of the SST. 
I certainly support the figure of an $85 
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million payment for the termination of 
the contracts with Boeing and General 
Electric Co. as reported by our subcom- 
mittee, and I support it here today. 

But in view of what the chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Maron) has 
said, there is no need to delay this matter 
any further, and I believe we should go 
to conference and wind up our work 
with regard to the SST. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) ? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I continue to believe that 
calling quits to the U.S. program for two 
experimental prototype SST’s is a mis- 
take. In the long run, it will prove con- 
trary to the best interests of this country. 

But the mistake was not made yester- 
day by the Senate. The mistake was made 
last March when both the House and the 
Senate, by slim majorities, voted to can- 
cel the project without tangible results 
as it neared completion. 

Last week the House of Representa- 
tives, considering serious unemployment 
in the aviation industry, a decline in the 
dollar’s international strength, and con- 
tinuing SST development by the French, 
British and Soviets, tried to correct its 
March mistake. 

The House acted on the basis of the 
best information available and, I believe 
responsibly. Certainly events have shown 
this was not any attempt to bail out the 
Boeing Co. It was an attempt to serve the 
long-range interests of the United States 
to retain the worldwide competitive ad- 
vantage which American-built commer- 
cial aircraft have enjoyed since the dawn 
of aviation, and to conserve the heavy in- 
vestment the taxpayers already had 
made in this experimental program. 

Subsequently, for reasons not yet fully 
clear, high officials of the companies con- 
cerned have made statements suggesting 
that they are no longer interested in 
carrying out the original terms. One must 
remember that the Congress abruptly 
repudiated these terms last March. Under 
such circumstances the Senate has acted 
understandably, if not wisely. It is un- 
realistic not to assume the House will 
concur. 

At some date in the future we will have 
to face this issue again and the cost of 
resolving it will then be far greater, in 
my judgment. The United States may 
now lose its longstanding preeminence 
in commercial aviation forever because of 
Congress’ mistake last March compound- 
ed by the shortsighted refusal of the con- 
tractors to make minimal sacrifices and 
take minor risks today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: 

Messrs. MAHON, WHITTEN, ANDREWS of 
Alabama, Rooney of New York, Pass- 
MAN, BOLAND, NATCHER, FLoop, STEED, 
Mrs. HANSEN, Messrs. McFatit, Bow, 
JONAS, CEDERBERG, RHODES, MINSHALL, 
Conte, and Davis of Wisconsin, 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

May 19, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from the 
White House, received in the Clerk's Office at 
1:45 p.m., on Wednesday, May 19, 1971, said 
to contain a message from the President 
transmitting the Annual Report on Radia- 
tion Control for Health and Safety. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON RADIATION 
CONTROL FOR HEALTH AND SAFE- 
TY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 92-113) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 360D of the 
Radiation Control for Health and Safety 
Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-602), I am 
herewith submitting to you the 1970 An- 
nual Report on the administration of 
this Act transmitted to me by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, May 19, 1971. 


KEEP HISTORIC FORT SHERIDAN A 
MILITARY BASE 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I address 
these remarks today in behalf of the re- 
tention of Fort Sheridan, a large mili- 
try post located in my congressional dis- 
trict which has been in existence for more 
than 75 years. 

The Sth Army headquarters which 
has been located at this post is being 
transferred to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
and is supposed to be carried out by 
June 30, 1971. 

However, I want to call attention to 
the fact that this Army base is particu- 
larly well equipped for the service of the 
Army and there are many other Army ac- 
tivities in the Midwest which can utilize 
this base effectively. 

Under study at the present time by the 
Secretary of the Army are the transfer 
of the Army Veterinarian Schocl, the De- 
fense Supply Agency and the 86th Army 
Reserve Command and other military ac- 
tivities. 

It is my hope that these will be trans- 
ferred to Fort Sheridan and that we can 
retain this important military base, 
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which I might say is fully equipped to 
take care of these needs. With the advent 
of a volunteer army we need this type of 
military post to encourage our young 
men to join and remain in the service. 
It is my hope and expectation that we 
can retain it. 

I might say that I am speaking in op- 
position to a position being taken to- 
day by the junior Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. ADLAI STEVENSON III. I regret that 
he has taken that position and I hope 
the Secretary of the Army will act to 
retain Fort Sheridan in accordance with 
my views. 

The studies being made by the office of 
the Secretary of the Army will be com- 
pleted by June 30. Meanwhile, it is 
premature and most inadvisable to rec- 
ommend the abandonment of Fort 
Sheridan for an uncertain alternative 
use. 

Under a proposal advanced recently by 
the President, the beach portion of Fort 
Sheridan could be used jointly by the 
public and by the military and civilian 
personnel stationed at this base. I have 
requested that this plan should be put 
into effect at Fort Sheridan in order that 
the public may enjoy that part of the 
property along the beach. The balance 
of the Fort Sheridan property has been 
developed specifically for military uses— 
and should be devoted to these uses—as 
long as a need for them exists. 

More than 2,000 military and civilian 
personnel—exclusive of the Fifth Army— 
remain at Fort Sheridan. This is far 
more than a shadow as the Illinois junior 
Senator has described it. These are life 
and blood people who are devoting their 
careers to public service and to our na- 


tional security. 


THE UNITED STATES IN SPACE— 
U.S. VERSUS USSR. 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, in a very few 
weeks the Congress will be asked to con- 
sider the NASA authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1972. During this period be- 
fore the bill comes to the floor, I am 
using the opportunity to present a series 
of articles on the United States in space. 
This material in the composite will pro- 
vide my colleagues with a total overview 
of this Nation’s civilian space activity 
and permit them to gain a fuller under- 
standing of this country’s commitment 
to space. 

The first five articles of this series 
which I have submitted have each 
touched upon a distinct facet of the total 
NASA program—the manned, applica- 
tions, and planetary programs—as well 
as the international achievements and 
technological benefits of NASA’s work. 
Certainly these aspects of our space 
activity are the most publicized and the 
best known. But there is one further, 
inescapable implication of the NASA 
program which should be highlighted. 

The total space program of our coun- 
try has two very distinct components— 
NASA and Department of Defense. Al- 
though NASA’s effort in space, first and 
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foremost, is for the peaceful use of all 
mankind, and this is strongly borne out 
by the direction of NASA's goals, the 
question of military applicability must 
be asked. Does NASA’s work, in fact, 
have military implications? Further- 
more, what is the relationship between 
the NASA and DOD efforts in space? 
How does this relationship compare to 
the Russian civilian and defense pro- 
grams in space? And how similar are the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. civilian programs in 
terms of fitting into the total space pro- 
gram of each nation 

These points are all the more pertinent 
at this particular point in time. When 
the first sputnik was fired into space, 
many of our space experts, and certainly 
many of our citizens, feared the worst— 
an orbiting bomb. Somehow the unknown 
and unanticipated carries with it all the 
more fearsome implication, but sputnik 
was explained and our collective nervous 
system was calmed. Now, however, we 
see a trace of that same fear returning, 
provoked by an early attempt of the 
Soviets to establish a permanent manned 
orbiting platform. A platform for peace- 
ful scientific experimentation? A plat- 
form for strategic reconnaissance? Or, a 
platform for the storage and delivery 
of sophisticated weapons? Indeed, an ex- 
amination of the civilian and military 
programs of the two nations is all the 
more in order because of the recent Rus- 
sian achievements. 

Perhaps to better understand the re- 
lationship between the two military and 
civilian space efforts, a short summary 
of program objectives and program fund- 
ing is in order. For the most part there 
would appear to be little difference be- 
tween the Soviet and United States space 
programs as to general purpose and di- 
rection. Both are broadly based, and both 
contain the rather distinct elements of 
scientific exploration, technology devel- 
opment, national security and prestige, 
practical applications, and military sup- 
port services. 

In terms of funding, the United States 
by mid-1971 will have spent approxi- 
mately $60 billion on its combined civil- 
ian and military space programs. Of this 
total amount, roughly two-thirds will 
have been directed to NASA for use in 
pursuing unclassified and non-military 
programs, although approximately 
three-fifths of the total U.S. flights will 
have been conducted by the Department 
of Defense. This apparent contradiction 
between NASA having been appropriated 
more money and yet having flown fewer 
missions is because the civilian programs 
of NASA are more expensive due to their 
ambitious and developmental nature. 

The annual expenditure for the total 
U.S. program in space reached a peak of 
$7.7 billion in fiscal year 1966, and has 
dropped steadily from that peak to a 
figure of approximately $4.8 billion in 
the present fiscal year. Therefore, at the 
peak this Nation was spending almost 1 
percent of its gross national product on 
space, whereas today the Nation is 
spending closer to one-half of 1 percent. 

There is no way to accurately deter- 
mine the relative rate of expenditure by 
the Soviet Union on civilian versus mili- 
tary space programs. The Soviet Union 
does not publish detailed space budget 
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data. But certain estimates can be made 
based upon the accomplishments of the 
Soviets as well as the number of missions 
flown. With respect to civilian versus 
military emphasis, the Russians claim 
that virtually all of their flights are sci- 
entific in nature. Yet, a very considerable 
number of their flights give undeniable 
indications of serving military purposes. 
It is felt, therefore, that the military 
facet of their space program is more 
heavily funded and stressed than the 
military space work bing pursued by our 
Defense Department. 

Regarding Soviet space expenditures, 
it is generally assumed that the Russian 
spending is at least of the same magni- 
tude as that of the United States at its 
former peak, and may even be larger. 
This would put the annual outlay for 
the total Soviet space program between 
$7 and $8 billion per year. Furthermore, 
with the gross national product of the 
U.S.S.R. estimated to be less than one- 
half that of the United States, this would 
mean that the Russians spent about 2 
percent of their gross national product 
on space. 

In terms of annual spending the 
NASA outlays are approximately $3.3 
billion per year. The Soviets spent over 
$5 billion on their civilian program. In 
the defense area we spend $1.5 billion 
while the Soviets spend over $2.5 billion. 
With respect to dollars, the total U.S. 
space budget of $4.5 billion represents 
approximately 60 percent of the $7.5 
billion total Soviet space budget. 

But the sharp disparity between the 
annual outlays for space by the Soviet 
Union and the United States is only part 
of the story. What is just as significant 
is the spending trend which has been 
developing over the past half decade. 
What we must recognize is that the 
NASA budget of today rests at a figure 
of only one-half of its former peak. In 
contrast, the budget for the civilian ef- 
fort of the Soviet Union has been con- 
tinuously and progressively increasing 
over the past 15 years. And there are no 
indications that the Russian space budget 
is tending toward a tapering off. In fact, 
there is heavy indication of the con- 
trary. 

But the dollars invested as a sole in- 
dicator of the goals and directions of the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. space programs must 
be carefully qualified. This is because of 
the separation in this country between 
the civilian programs of NASA on the 
one hand, and the defense related pro- 
grams of our Department of Defense on 
the other hand. By comparison with the 
Soviets, there is only a minimal amount 
of cross-coupling between the two ef- 
forts. 

Within the Soviet Union, in contrast, 
the civilian and military components of 
the total space program are related to 
the point of being virtually inseparable. 
The fact is most vividly demonstrated by 
a comparison of the launch rates of the 
United States and Russia. The United 
States launched 13 “civilian” space mis- 
sions and 16 “military-oriented” missions 
in 1970. But the Russians launched only 
24 “civilian” missions last year in com- 
parison to a total of 57 Soviet missions 
which this country regarded as military 
in nature. At the same time, however, 
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Russia proclaimed a vast number of suc- 
cesses in its “civil” space program and 
a sharp increase in its applications and 
scientific missions. The civilian versus 
military launch rates of Russia, together 
with the “civil” accomplishments, would 
tend to support this theory of heavy 
cross-coupling. 

Returning to the launch rates just 
mentioned, these figures in themselves 
give rise to great concern. From 1957 
through 1969, this country had continu- 
ously launched a greater number of ci- 
vilian missions on an annual basis than 
the Soviet Union. In 1970, our civil 
launch rate was one-half that of the 
Russian, 13 versus 24, reflecting both a 
severe drop in the U.S. rate, as well as a 
steady increase in the Soviet launch 
rate. This same trend is even more ap- 
parent in military space launches. Our 
Department of Defense launched 16 
military-oriented missions last year as 
opposed to the U.S.S.R. military launch 
rate of 57. In fact, since 1967, when the 
annual Soviet military launch rate first 
surpassed ours, the Russians have 
launched more than 200 missions versus 
80 for this country. And in these figures 
there is cause for a certain amount of 
alarm. During the major portion of the 
last decade the primary focus of the civil- 
ian space activities of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. was the lunar pro- 
gram. The race was to place a man on 
the moon. These efforts as the single 
dominant programs within both coun- 
tries received a preponderance of fund- 
ing. But today this arena for competition 
is greatly changed. The lunar activity is 
no longer the sustaining interest of this 
country and the same would appear to 
be true with the Soviet Union. It is there- 
fore thought by a number of our lead- 
ing space experts that the Soviet Union 
will turn increasingly to military-ori- 
ented activity. And unfortunately, many 
of the recent Soviet flights have tended 
to reinforce this fear. 

As a most prominent example, Russia 
continues in the operational development 
of its fractional orbital bombardment 
system—FOBS—which is designed to de- 
liver a warhead while avoiding existing 
U.S. radar defenses. Instead of the bom- 
bardment system following the shorter 
route to the United States in coming 
across the top of the world, the FOBS 
would approach from the south. This 
lethal satellite would then discharge its 
warhead before a full orbit was com- 
pleted, and thus, circumvent the inter- 
national restrictions banning weapons 
from space. 

The FOBS system, of course, has cer- 
tain disadvantages in that it must be able 
to be called down to a precise target on 
signal from any number of varying or- 
bits. It is, therefore, more difficult to 
manage than an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile housed in a standard silo. 
Furthermore, if radar defenses are ap- 
propriately situated, a bomb in orbit can 
be more readily tracked and therefore 
destroyed. 

But the fractional orbital bombard- 
ment system does have the unique ad- 
vantage of being able to complicate pres- 
ent US. defenses. The United States with 
its radar designed to scan the Arctic 
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Circle has virtually no guard against the 
FOBS path of attack. 

The obvious defense for this type of 
system is one in which inspection-de- 
struction satellite vehicles can be on 
station to intercept hostile satellites. 
Russia recognizes this also, and, in fact, 
the Soviets have made significant prog- 
ress in this particular field too. The 
U.S.S.R. has actually demonstrated its 
capability in maneuvering one auto- 
mated satellite close to another so as to 
perform an intercept mission. As long 
ago as 1968, Soviet satellite missions have 
practiced intercept passes, and in some 
cases actually intercepted and destroyed 
the second satellite. 

A further effort in which we should 
anticipate heavy technology transfer 
from the Soviet civilian space program to 
the military space program is in the area 
of the orbiting laboratory. The Salyut I, 
which was launched last month, is clearly 
an early prototype of the kind of space 
station that Russian scientists and en- 
gineers will have aloft in 3 to 4 years. 
Furthermore, the station is said to be 
carrying most of the systems that the 
Russians have been developing for per- 
manent use in space. With the one So- 
viet manned spacecraft having joined it 
in orbit, the Russians are a full 2 years 
ahead of the United States in this area 
of manned space flight. Obviously, this 
effort by the U.S.S.R. in the develop- 
ment of a manned laboratory has heavy 
application to both civilian and military- 
oriented programs. Specifically, Soviet 
scientists have pointed out that from a 
space platform it would be possible to 
make transcontinental missiles accurate 
to within tens of centimeters. The ad- 
vantage, of course, in launching a missile 
from space is that the weapon would be 
almost impossible to monitor, let alone 
defend against. 

But as the orbiting laboratory repre- 
sents a substantial advance to both the 
Soviet military and civilian space pro- 
grams, so, too, does the present NASA 
space shuttle program carry strong po- 
tential for future military work by the 
Department of Defense. Based upon ex- 
tensive examination of the shuttle con- 
cept, the U.S. Defense Department is now 
planning to equip an entire fleet space 
shuttle vehicles with unique military 
hardware and operational support sys- 
tems. As the DOD points out, it will be 
able to amortize its investment over the 
first few years of operation, quite pos- 
sibly even sooner than NASA, The De- 
fense Department is now forecasting the 
use of the space shuttle to orbit essen- 
tially all DOD payloads, thus permitting 
the phasing out of its expendable booster 
inventory. Indicative of the firmness of 
its commitment to the space shuttle, the 
Air Force has now severely cut all future 
investment in its existing stable of 
launch vehicles in anticipation of their 
being discontinued. 

The same advantages of the space 
shuttle to the civilian community; that 
is, its reusability, economy, and adapt- 
ability, clearly define the shuttle as the 
space transportation system of the future 
for the military also. And as would be 
expected, the Russians are also toying 
with the concept of a reusable space 
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shuttle type vehicle. Furthermore, the 
Soviet aerospace experts on both the 
military and civilian fronts are strongly 
convinced of the benefits of such a 
capability. - 

As a related topic to this subject of 
civilian and military space activities, it 
is also appropriate to discuss the some- 
what related topic of space propulsion. 
It has been observed that in the process 
of developing future manned and un- 
manned spacecraft during the next two 
decades that the United States will de- 
velop, virtually automatically, a satisfac- 
tory total capability in practically every 
respect except for propulsion. Regardless 
of the accuracy of the observation, pro- 
pulsion is nonetheless important and 
does become a central issue as we ex- 
plore our U.S. posture in space and the 
direction of work required for this Na- 
tion to maintain its preeminence in the 
field. 

Twenty years from now, space flights— 
both manned and unmanned—will take 
place in an entirely different environ- 
ment. The public will have become ac- 
customed to high standards and preci- 
sion in space operations. Just 
a destination in space will no longer be 
satisfactory; this Nation will already 
possess the capability to “merely” reach 
the desired destination. The demand will 
be for fast, reliable, and economical 
transfer of both goods and personnel. 
This demand goes to the very heart of 
the matter of propulsion. 

The solution is clear. The only propul- 
sion system which will economically pro- 
vide the required capability for both 
small and large payloads is a nuclear sys- 
tem—a nuclear system such as that cur- 
rently being developed by NASA. 

It is important to realize that the nu- 
clear transportation system will be de- 
signed as an integral part of the total 
space transportation system of the fu- 
ture. The nuclear propulsion system will 
be designed to couple with the outbound 
or deep-space mission to move the cargo 
from a low earth orbit through comple- 
tion of its final mission. 

As the space shuttle vehicle represents 
a revolutionary advance in launch and 
booster technology, the nuclear-propelled 
rocket system represents an equally sig- 
nificant concept for future deep space 
transportation. As an example, the nu- 
clear-propelled system now under con- 
sideration by NASA would be able to 
double the payload and mission capabil- 
ities of the Saturn V launch vehicle. 
What this would mean if such a system 
would have been available for the recent 
Apollo 14 mission is that our astronauts 
could have stayed on the moon no less 
than 30 days as opposed to the 2 days to 
which they were limited. Or alternative- 
ly, if the mission was held to the 2 days, 
two LEM’s could have been landed on 
the moon, one carrying the astronauts, 
with the other presumably loaded with 
equipment and experiments. The nuclear 
propulsion work being conducted by this 
country offers the promise to both the 
civilian and military space programs for 
a major advance in the efficiency and 
economy of space transportation. 

In summary, it is perhaps academic to 
attempt to draw a precise line between 
the military and civilian space efforts of 
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both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, it is this very cross-cou- 
pling admittedly less in the United 
States which had led to the success en- 
joyed by both countries. It is a healthy 
and wise decision which provides for 
combining the appropriate elements of 
both programs in the interest of greater 
accomplishment and greater economy. 
Thus, the continued work in both the 
civilian and military space fields is highly 
essential; no less essential than the con- 
tinued and expanded cooperation and 
coordination between the two programs. 

Finally, there is the issue of the Soviet 
challenge. The U.S.S.R. has a long, im- 
pressive list of space firsts, including the 
first man in orbit. Where the accom- 
plishments of the U.S. space program 
have been greater, it has been by virtue 
of our resourcefulness, industry, and con- 
fidence. But the Soviet program has been 
expanding steadily for many years and 
it is now larger than ours in terms of 
resources committed. 

There is also every sign from the So- 
viet news releases and from their recent 
space activity that the U.S.S.R. is pre- 
paring for major space advances in the 
near future. Manned flights will continue 
leading toward an orbiting laboratory; 
their planetary effort is expected to yield 
spectacular successes; and the Soviets 
have recently given added stress to the 
practical applications of space. 

Furthermore, it must also be assumed 
that the Soviets clearly regard the space 
program as a value not only in itself, 
but also as a means of maintaining the 
image of Soviet leadership and strength 
in the eyes of the world. 

From this preceding discussion of the 
US. civilian and military space efforts, 
it becomes obvious that the core of the 
NASA space program is twofold. Pri- 
marily, the objectives of NASA's work 
are to keep America at the forefront of 
space exploration and development to 
make space work for us on earth and to 
provide a steady flow of returns in sci- 
ence, applications, and technology from 
our national investment in space. NASA’s 
work is to provide America with continu- 
ing strength in space as this country 
strives to maintain its technological and 
scientific leadership. And as a secondary 
goal, we must recognize that NASA’s ef- 
fort in the development of technology 
and the advancement of science is an 
integral part of our national security. 
Although this Nation has chosen to di- 
vorce its civilian space research and 
space activities from programs of the 
Department of Defense, there is an un- 
avoidable element of cross-coupling and 
applicability. Furthermore, as the world 
situation and the needs of the Defense 
Establishment may dictate, the resources 
and capabilities of NASA can be mar- 
shalled to meet the challenge. 


JOINT HOUSE/SENATE COLLOQUIUM 
ON INTERNATIONAL ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCE 


(Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
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it gives me particular pleasure today to 
announce on behalf of my chairman, the 
Honorable GEORGE P. MILLER, of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the program for the Joint House/Senate 
Colloquium on International Environ- 
mental Science, to be held May 25-26, 
1971. 

This colloquium is being jointly spon- 
sored by the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce and will begin at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday in the Old Supreme 
Court Chamber of the U.S. Capitol. All 
Members have been invited to attend this 
session, which we believe to be unique. 
The program for the 2-day colloquium is 
as follows: 

PROGRAM or COLLOQUIUM 
TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1971, 10 A.M. 
Opening remarks 

Representative George P. Miller, Chairman, 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
House of Representatives. 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman, 
Committee on Commerce, United States 
Senate. 

Dr. Thomas F., Malone, Vice President, In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, 
Rapporteur for the Colloquium. 

Introductory remarks 

Mr. Russell E. Train, Chairman, U.S. Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. 

The Right Honorable Peter Walker, M.B.E., 
M.P., Secretary of State for the Environment, 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State for Environ- 
mental Affairs. 

Dr. Francesco di Castri, Vice President, 
Scientific Committee on Problems of the 
Environmental, International Council of 
Scientific Unions. 

(Discussion. ) 

Summary remarks 

Dr. Thomas F. Malone. 

WEDNESDAY, 26, 1971, 10 A.M. 
Opening remarks 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman, 
Committee on Commerce, United States 
Senate. 

Representative George P. Miller, Chairman, 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
House of Representatives. 

Introductory remarks 

Mr. Kwan Sai Kheong, Permanent Sec- 
retary, Ministry of Education, Republic of 
Singapore. 

Dr. W. Frank Blair, Chairman, U.S. Na- 
tional Committee, International Biological 
Program. 

Dr. Bengt Lundholm, Secretary, Ecological 
Research Committee, Swedish Natural 
Science Research Council. 

Dr. B. R. Seshachar, President, Indian Na- 
tional Science Academy. 

(Discussion.) 


Summary and closing remarks 
Dr. Thomas F. Malone. 


NIX STATEMENT ON LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING SEPARATION PAY FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF RAILROAD TER- 
MINAL COMPANIES 
(Mr. NIX asked and was given per- 

mission to address the House for 1 min- 

ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, it has come to 
my attention that many employees of 
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railroad terminal companies, whose 
duties were those of mailhandlers for 
these private companies, will now be un- 
employed. 

The reason for this unemployment is 
the movement of mail distribution facil- 
ities from downtown railroad facility 
areas to facilities out of our cities which 
will be served by truck transportation. 
This has been a necessary change. But, 
as in every sudden change, innocent peo- 
ple are hurt. 

The private terminal mailhandlers 
have, like many others, lost their jobs to 
alleged progress. 

I believe that they should not bear 
alone the costs of such change, especially 
since the Federal Government itself is re- 
sponsible for that change in its postal 
policies. 

For this reason, I am submitting a 
claim bill which would, if enacted, pro- 
vide 1 week’s pay for each year of serv- 
ice up to and including 10 years, and two 
weeks’ pay at such rate for each year of 
service over 10 years, plus an amount 
equal to 2 weeks’ pay at such rate for 
each full year by which the age of such 
former employee exceeds 40 years at the 
time of separation. 

Thus, my bill is chiefly devoted to pro- 
viding sizable separation pay for those 
employees with long years of service who 
are less likely to obtain new employment. 

The terminal mailhandler problem is 
one that affects us in Philadelphia. It 
has become a problem in Washington, 
D.C., and it will become a problem in 
other cities. I will enter as part of my 
statement a letter I have received from 
Mr. James H. Leach, general chairman 
of the Washington Terminal Board of 
Adjustment of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

I hope that there will be favorable ac- 
tion taken with this legislation. 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY, AIRLINE 
AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION 
EMPLOYES, AFL—-CIO—CLC, 

April 20, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT Nix, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Nix: I am writing to you con- 
cerning the handling of United States mail 
at the Union Station in Washington, D.C. I 
know you are aware of a similar situation 
existing in Philadelphia and in Minneapolis, 

We have discussed this situation with 
Thomas Kennedy, your counsel for the sub- 
committee on Postal Facilities. He suggested 
we compile this report for your information. 

Our members on the Washington Terminal 
Company property have handled United 
States mail at Union Station, Washington, 
D.C. since the Station opened in the year 
1907. In recent years the Post Office Depart- 
ment has elected to change the mail han- 
dling procedures by removing mail from rall- 
way cars and transporting it by trucks either 
over the road or in railway piggy-back sery- 
ice. As a direct result mail arriving in Wash- 
ington by truck had to be accommodated and 
a@ truck dock facility was placed into opera- 
tion at the Washington Terminal Company. 


This truck dock was erected to meet the spec- 
ifications set by the Post Office Department 
and the cost of such construction was in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. The three-year cost 
of the facility ran in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000, not including labor. The facility 
was never used to capacity. On or about June 
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3, 1970, the Post Office Department invited 
several companies, including the Washington 
Terminal Company ito a meeting at which 
time it was explained that the Post Office 
Department would accept proposals for a new 
mail-handling facility to be constructed in 
the Washington area. Such proposals were to 
include the construction of a facility. The 
proposals were to be made by 3:00 p.m, on 
June 18, 1970, or a total of 15 days. Inasmuch 
as the proposal included securing and pur- 
chasing land, cost estimates for the construc- 
tion of a facility, and cost estimates for se- 
curing automated equipment, the majority 
of those companies represented at the June 
3 meeting did not even make an offer to the 
Post Office Department, basically because of 
the short period of time involved to prepare 
the proposal and also due to the fact that 
only an 18-month contract was involved to 
cover an investment which undoubtedly 
would exceed $5,000,000. 

The successful bidder was Mail Express, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Sealand Trucking 
Company, which in turn is a subsidiary of 
McLean Industries—a company which re- 
cently merged with the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. The contract was awarded on June 
24, 1970, and the facility was ito be in opera- 
tion on October 15, 1970, if possible, but no 
later than November 1, 1970. There were ap- 
proximately 600 of our employees (members) 
at the Washington Terminal Company in- 
volved in the mail handling operation. 

Our Brotherhood through its international 
representatives and legislative department 
fought the opening of this facility since last 
June. The facility would have opened on time 
but for violations of building permits and 
sewage problems. The opening was delayed 
until April 14, 1971. Due to the opening of 
this facility our members have been fur- 
loughed with the last furlough taking place 
effective April 23, 1971 and on this date 
we will have a membership in the Mail and 
Baggage Department at Union Station of ap- 
proximately 76, which means some 524 mem- 
bers have been forced out of their jobs due 
to the action of the Post Office Department. 

In losing their positions these members 
are also losing accumulated benefits now 
accruing to them under existing agreements 
and federal laws such as vacations, holidays, 
life insurance, health and welfare benefits 
and retirement annuities. The majority of 
these employees are at a point in life where 
other employment is not available. Many 
will end up on the welfare rolls of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Post Office Department is going to 
build their own facility in the Washington 
area in Largo, Maryland, on the Capitol Belt- 
way approximately five miles from the fa- 
cility built by Mail Express and their own 
facility should be in operation by March of 
1972. Had the Post Office Department left 
the mail at Union Station until their own 
facility was built, at least the employees of 
the Terminal could have then been offered 
employment with the Post Office and would 
not have been put into the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

We ask your help in writing a bill which 
would protect and give employees in cases 
such as this a severance pay which would 
enable them to be rewarded for their many 
years of faithful service and which would 
require the Government, due to their actions, 
to make the employees whole for the loss of 
their jobs. 

I might also call to your attention that it 
is my understanding that the depot in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will be closed and locked 
effective May 1, 1971, due to Railpax taking 
over the railroads and the officials of the 
Railpax contend that the employees of the 
St. Paul Terminal are not protected under 
the federal law which established Railpax. 
We have some 200 members being affected at 
that point. Perhaps a situation such as this 
could also be included in a bill. If you would 
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like to discuss this matter with me or the 
representatives of our legislative department, 
we would be pleased to meet at your con- 
venience, 

Sincerely yours, 

JAMES H. LEACH, 

General Chairman, Washington Ter- 

minal Board of Adjustment No. 164. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO DE- 
CLARE RECESS TODAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order 
for the Speaker to declare a recess today 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I was un- 
able to hear what the distinguished 
majority leader said. Would he repeat 
his request? 

Mr. BOGGS. I asked permission that 
the Speaker may declare a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair today. 

My purpose for doing so is, as the gen- 
tleman knows, as I discussed it with him 
earlier this morning, is the possibility— 
and I use that word “possibility” ad- 
visedly—that the conference report on 
the supplemental appropriation bill may 
come back this afternoon. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
yield to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) if he wishes me to. 

AUTHORIZING CONSIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 
Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 

for yielding. 

My purpose is to ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be in order at any time 
after the filing of the conference report 
on the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill to call up the conference report 
for consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, that adds 
to the pertinence of the question I was 
about to ask. Does this request for a re- 
cess mean that we might be in recess 
until tonight, this evening, or into the 
night on this thing? Does anyone have 
any idea about the extent of the pro- 
posed recess? 

Mr.. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to address 
that question to the majority leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman would 
have to address that question to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. It would be my thought 
that an early decision can probably be 
reached on the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill and, if an early decision 
is not reached, then I would not recom- 
mend that the House be kept in session 
indefinitely. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the House 
would not be in session indefinitely. The 
House would be in recess. But what I 
am trying to find out is does a recess con- 
template a session tonight? 

Mr. MAHON. In my judgment, the 
House ought to adjourn after a brief re- 
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cess if it develops that we cannot come 
to a quick agreement, and at the moment 
it is not anticipated that we would wait 
until after 6 o’clock on this matter. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman would 
be kind enough to advise the leadership 
of the House, I assume, if he saw that a 
conference agreement could not be 
reached until evening? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course I yield to 
the gentleman from 

Mr. BOGGS. I concur with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. It is not 
the intention of the leadership to keep 
the House here late this evening. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
y Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


RAIL STRIKE LEGISLATION 
MERELY TEMPORARY 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Chair- 
man SracceErs and the members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee should be congratulated on the 
rapidity and dispatch they exercised in 
holding hearings and presenting the leg- 
islation that restored operation of the 
American railway transportation. 

In the last 15 years the Congress has 
been called upon seven times to settle 
disputes between railway management 
and the railway brotherhoods. It is a 
remarkable fact that other industries— 
steel, automobile, retail, and so forth— 
can sit down and, in the vast majority 
of cases, collectively bargain and nego- 
tiate a settlement of wage disputes and 
working conditions. Clever financial 
manipulation on the part of corporate 
manipulators is the primary cause of the 
condition of the American railway sys- 
tem today. Through railway mergers and 
numerous change of control and man- 
agement, fabulous salaries for company 
officials, and almost a total disregard of 
replacing passenger train equipment and 
passenger service, this great industry has 
been a victim of inexcusable laxity, ne- 
glect, and lack of sincerity on the part of 
financial operators of the entire Ameri- 
can railway system. 

The basic reason for this condition is 
the constant feeling on the part of rail- 
way management that the Government 
will come in and bail out the bankrupt 
railway operations in order to prevent a 
collapse of our economy in case of a 
strike or lack of finances to continue rail 
transportation service. The deplorable 
railway passenger service comes about 
directly by the fact that railway manage- 
ment has neglected equipment replace- 
ments and the efficient service which 
they rendered a quarter of a century ago. 
If the railroads kept up efficient passen- 
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ger transportation and service, our pub- 
lic highways would be relieved greatly of 
the automobile congestion which now 
exists, especially in metropolitan areas. 

I supported the legislation enacted by 
the House yesterday but did so reluctant- 
ly because it does not answer the railway 
problem permanently. It is, indeed, un- 
sound legislation. Until Congress finds a 
formula that will avert these last-minute 
showdowns by setting up machinery 
which will bring about collective bar- 
gaining and settlement of railway labor 
disputes involving vital transportation 
facilities, we will soon have a repeat of 
the same rail tieup we experienced this 
week. The recent strike was a major 
threat to our economy, defense, and the 
Nation’s general economic welfare. It 
should be a lesson to the transportation 
committees of the House and Senate 
and urge them to immediately bring out 
legislation that will give adequate time 
for both sides to negotiate rail and work 
problems and in the end provide for a 
strike-free settlement. 


THE REPRIMAND OF GENERAL 
KOSTER 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the repri- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Samuel Koster, by 
reducing him in rank and stripping him 
of his Distinguished Service Medal must 
go down in history as one of the most 
unusual actions tolerated by our Nation 
against its commanders during a time of 
war. 

Like most Americans, I know no more 
of the incident than what has been re- 
ported in the papers. However, Secretary 
Resor’s purge of an Army commander 
who served his country in World War II, 
the Korean conflict, in Vietnam, as well 
as Commandant of the US. Military 
Academy, can only be considered as an- 
other, in a long series of acts taken to 
demoralize the American people as well as 
those in command of our fighting forces. 

With such a future, there is little won- 
der that many of our Nation’s career 
fighting men are leaving the military 
services and so few can be induced to join 
a voluntary force. 

If it is a whitewash that is deemed 
necessary to cleanse our guilt to the pub- 
lic opinion makers, I suggest that we 
should start with Stanley Resor, Secre- 
tary of the Army, rather than with our 
enlisted men, combat field officers, and 
now a combat commander. 

The new casualty list out of Washing- 
ton will soon begin to exceed the casualty 
list out of Vietnam. 

After all, every country that loses its 
wars can expect to see its gallant fighting 
men disgraced, tried, and destroyed. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND THE 
WEEK OF MAY 24, 1971 
(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 

was given permission to address the 

House for 1 minute.) 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week, 
if any, and the schedule for next. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate the inquiry 
of the distinguished minority leader. We 
have no further program for this week, 
unless the conferees on the supplemental 
appropriation bill agree expeditiously. 
Then we would hope to call up the report 
for votes. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District day, but there are 
no bills from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be considered. 

On Monday we will consider House 
Resolution 415, Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee investigation author- 
ity. 

On Tuesday, we have scheduled House 
Resolution 411, disapproval of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1, which includes the 
merger of VISTA with the Peace Corps. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

House Resolution 155, Select Commit- 
tee on Energy Resources; and 

House Joint Resolution 3, Joint Com- 
mittee on the Environment. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program will 
be announced later. 

As previously announced earlier in the 
session, we plan to recess at the conclu- 
sion of business on Thursday until noon, 
Tuesday, June 1, for the Memorial Day 
recess. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished majority leader 
answer this question: Conferees have 
been appointed on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill. I understand 
they are meeting at 1:30 p.m. today with 
their counterparts from the other body. 
If they reach an agreement within a rea- 
sonable period of time, we will reconvene 
after a recess and consider the confer- 
ence report. If the conferees are dead- 
locked, then we will adjourn today at the 
close of business. Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
MAY 24, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, did the gentleman 
previously announce that there would be, 
tentatively, a session on Friday of this 
week, this being the third Friday in the 
month? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. No, I did not. The an- 
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nouncement which was made several 
weeks ago was to the effect that there 
would be sessions on the first and third 
Fridays after the Memorial Day recess. 

Mr. GROSS. It was to take effect after 
Memorial Day? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As the distin- 
guished majority leader knows, we did 
discuss the unusual situation in the 
month of July, when there will be five 
Fridays, and when it is already agreed 
there will be a no business day on the 
first Friday because of the 4th of July. 
Does that mean we are going to plan 
tentatively for business on the third and 
fifth Fridays? 

Mr. BOGGS. The Speaker and I have 
discussed that matter. It is our conclu- 
sion that that would be a satisfactory 
solution as far as the month of July is 
concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR 
ON 


DISPENSING WITH 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES AND SPEAKER 
TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS DULY 
PASSED, NOTWITHSTANDING AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
further unanimous-consent request to 
make, considering the situation if the 
conferees do not agree early this after- 
noon. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the adjournment of the 
House until Monday next, the Clerk be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
Senate, and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR CAPITOL 
POLICE FORCE 


(Mr. HOGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 


marks.) 
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Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware that it has been our policy that no 
employees of the legislative branch re- 
ceive overtime pay for extra hours of 
work performed. This has applied across 
the board from the employees of the 
Architect’s offices to the Members them- 
selves, 

In my opinion, we have experienced an 
exceptional emergency in the past month 
and it is time to recognize the fact that 
overtime pay is due a section of our leg- 
islative employees; namely, the Capitol 
Police force. 

Since early April, these men have been 
carrying an extremely heavy load of 
overtime and with no break in sight, 
they will not even be permitted to take 
advantage of the compensatory time to 
which they would normally be entitled 
for this period. 

In at least one case with which I am 
familiar, a Capitol policeman had to for- 
feit a part-time job and much needed 
extra income to carry his share of the 
overtime load as a Capitol policeman. 

These men have done a terrific job 
during the last month and should be re- 
warded, not penalized, for their efforts. 

I am pleased that the Senate acted to 
place funds in the second supplemental 
appropriation bill to pay for the over- 
time hours these men have put in dur- 
ing this recent period of disturbances, 
and I urge the House conferees to ac- 
cept this provision to provide proper 
compensation to the Capitol Police for 
their recent outstanding service. 


NEGOTIATIONS TO PROVIDE LIMI- 
TATIONS ON OFFENSIVE AND DE- 
FENSIVE WEAPONS 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Speaker, today may be 
recorded as one of the great days in the 
history of the world. The United States 
and the Soviet Union have agreed to 
simultaneously negotiate limitations on 
both offensive and defensive weapons. 
The negotiations have been at the high- 
est levels of both governments. 

If we succeed in the negotiations 
which will follow from this point we may 
even have within this year, some agree- 
ment on deployment of the antiballistic 
missiles. 

Here is another indication that this 
administration is working day after day 
in the interest of the United States and 
in the interest of world peace so that 
we can concentrate on those things that 
all of us in the world desire most. 


DOES THE HOUSE REALLY WANT TO 
WORK ITS WILL? 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most common things we hear are those 
persons who say “‘Let the House work its 
will; let the Congress work its will.” Last 
Monday and Tuesday, we had the man- 
power training bill up, the House did, 
indeed, work its will and shut down the 
work of the Committee on Education 
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and Labor which was in the process of 
coming up with a more reasonable solu- 
tion. The leadership apparently does not 
want the House to work its will. They 
took the bill off the calendar, and it is 
not on the calendar this week, next week, 
or for 2 or 3 weeks. Do they really want 
the House to work its will? 


A PRAYER FOR OUR PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


(Mr, CRANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
clamor raised by those who wish to end 
the war at any cost, and in the press of 
our daily national problems, one fact 
has been obscured. 

Seven years and 55 days from this date, 
the first American prisoner of war was 
taken in Southeast Asia. Since that time, 
thousands have joined him. These brave 
men have not decried the system, nor at- 
tempted to overthrow the establishment; 
they have instead suffered the horrors of 
detention by the enemy in serving their 
country and defending the rights of those 
who have been protesting so loudly, I 
think it only appropriate that each of us 
offer a prayer today in their behalf. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY—1971 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FAscELL) is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 69th anniversary of Cuba’s 
independence. On May 20, 1902, the flag 
of the sovereign Republic of Cuba was 
unfurled in Havana for the first time. 
That thrilling moment was the culmina- 
tion of a long and tireless struggle by the 
Cuban people for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

It was the beginning of a new era—an 
era in which, despite moments of despair 
and disappointment, the average Cuban 
citizen increasingly participated in a new 
spirit of hope and liberty. It was an era 
in which Cuba’s economy grew and the 
nation prospered. But all this is ended. 
For the magnificent revolution of 
Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo, and 
Jose Marti has been ruthlessly betrayed 
by a petty tyrant. 

Yet today is a day for celebration, for 
the spirit of Cuba’s heroes is alive in the 
minds and hearts of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cuban refugees here in the 
United States, and throughout Latin 
America, and of millions more still in 
Cuba. And it is fitting that we mark to- 
day’s celebration here in the Congress of 
the United States for we in this country 
can be proud of the part we played in 
the victorious struggle for Cuban inde- 
pendence, however small it was in com- 
parison to that of the Cuban people 
themselves. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 
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(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida for the very fine state- 
ment he is making. 

No man has been more aware of the 
cruel dictatorship that presently exists 
in Cuba than has the gentleman from 
Florida. No man has done more to assist 
the hundreds of thousands of Cuban ref- 
ugees who have left their native land 
because of the denial of freedom. Most 
of these fine people have gone to the 
gentleman's State or to the gentleman’s 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the whole country 
can be proud of the generosity of the 
State of Florida, the people of Florida, 
and more particularly the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL), for extend- 
ing to these refugees the hand of friend- 
ship and generosity and the opportunity 
for employment. 

I know that what these people really 
want is to return to Cuba as free Cubans 
in a free country with a freely elected 
government. 

Mr, Speaker, I also commend the gen- 
tleman for what he has done over the 
years to bring about the accomplishment 
of that goal. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
those comments. 

The gentleman from Louisiana has 
long been in the Nation's forefront with 
his interest and knowledge of Latin 
America. Not only because he reflects the 
concern of the district the gentleman 
represents, but because he reflects con- 
cern for a problem that vitally affects 
the national interest. 

I also thank the gentleman very much 
for his comments with reference to the 
efforts of the people of Florida and the 
people of this Nation who have so gra- 
ciously received the Cuban refugees. Yet, 
I say, notwithstanding the excellent mo- 
tivation of the Cubans themselves, the 
help which has been extended by the 
local communities, by many groups, and 
the States themselves, it would have been 
impossible for the States of this Nation, 
particularly Florida, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and others, to have received this 
tremendous influx of refugees from the 
tyranny of Cuba had it not been for the 
Federal programs in reimbursing States 
and local communities for their contribu- 
tions in education, health, and employ- 
ment. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the Cuban refugee 
assistance program has been and con- 
tinues to be a humanitarian cooperative 
effort at every level of government. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as my dis- 
tinguished friend knows, I was raised in 
St. Augustine, Fla. I am no “damn 
Yankee.” I am just a plain Yankee. 

I wear in my lapel this morning, be- 
cause I knew the gentleman was going 
to speak of old Cuba Cespadas the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross which this Con- 
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gress by law authorized from Cuba in the 
old days. 

As the gentleman knows, I have been 
there many, many times. 

I am so pleased that my friend, the 
gentleman from Florida, is doing what 
he is doing. And as the distinguished 
gentleman, the majority leader, said, if 
I can help, as they say—and you know 
the gesture—which comes from my 
heart. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I can assure the gentleman that the 
whole world knows how the gentleman 
has helped, and that he indeed speaks 
from a full heart. The gentleman is not 
only entitled to the award of recogni- 
tion which he received from the non- 
Communist Government of Cuba, but he 
is entitled to an award of recognition 
from our whole country. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentleman 
means the former government, not the 
present regime in Cuba. 

Mr. FASCELL. Of course I mean the 
former government. I realize that, and 
I am sure the record is quite clear. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Firoop) has long been 
a leader in the struggle to improve and 
to maintain the kind of relationships 
between North and South America that 
we are striving for; to help all areas of 
Latin America which are coming into 
the 20th century, and to protect their 
security and freedom. His record in this 
respect is distinguished, it is long, it is 
loud, it is clear, it is well recognized, 
admired and loved. I also thank the 
gentleman for his remarks concerning 
our need to commemorate the inde- 
pendence struggle of a great people, the 
Cuban people. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. MONAGAN). 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Florida 
on the statement he is making, and also 
to join with him in paying tribute to the 
people of Cuba as distinguished from the 
present government of that country. 

I believe that one significant element 
should be emphasized here in relation to 
the discussion that has taken place on 
the tremendous migration of Cuban peo- 
ple which has occurred and on the emi- 
grees, who, because of necessity, came to 
the United States, and particularly to the 
district which the gentleman from Flor- 
ida represents, and that is the contribu- 
tions that they on their part have made 
to the United States. They have not de- 
pended upon charity nor drowned in self- 
pity, and they are people who have been 
assimilated, and who have joined into 
the fabric of our national being, and who 
have made a very great and constructive 
contribution to life in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, might I also say that I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
from Florida not only for the statement 
he is making today, but also for the lead- 
ership that the gentleman has given in 
the House of Representatives through his 
chairmanship of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs. By this activity the 
gentleman is calling attention every day 
to the need for this Nation, and partic- 
ularly this administration, to devote full 
and complete attention to the problems 
that are arising south of the border. Ican 
think of no greater contribution that any 
Member of this Congress could make to 
the national welfare than to do this very 
important job. And I wish to express my 
gratitude to the gentleman from Florida 
for his devotion in carrying out this im- 
portant duty. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Monacan) who serves so ably on 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs for his comments. The gentleman 
has served very capably on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and I am grateful 
for his membership on our subcommittee, 
where I depend a great deal upon his 
knowledge and his interest in Latin 
America. 

The gentleman and I have a common 
cause, because even though the gentle- 
man comes from Connecticut, and I come 
from Florida, we both recognize—as so 
many do in the Congress—that the fate 
of the United States and the fate of the 
people of South America are inextricably 
entwined politically, economically and 
socially, and that we can only at our 
peril ignore what happens in Central 
or in South America. As the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Frioop) said, we really are one, and we 
need to keep speaking this message con- 
stantly. 

The Western Hemisphere today re- 
mains a bulwark in the free world, and 
it must remain that way. It can only re- 
main that way if we insist constantly on 
supporting the dynanism of democratic 
institution, human dignity, the right of 
self-determination. We must constantly 
point out the fact that is not the situation 
that exists in the present government in 
Cuba today, because that government is 
a subversion; it is a tragedy. It does not 
represent the kind of independence and 
freedom that the Cuban people fought 
for in their fight for self-determination, 
because in every essential it is purely a 
political dictatorship. 

Our concern for the freedom of our 
Cuban neighbors goes back more than 
a century. It is a concern which con- 
tinues today. The American people can 
never rest easy while our friends and 
neighbors remain enslaved by a man 
whose ideology is alien to the demo- 
cratic and humanistic traditions of our 
hemisphere. We can—we must—con- 
tinue to do everything possible in coop- 
eration with freedom-loving Cubans to 
again make the Cuban Government a 
government of, by, and for the people. 

THE SOVIET THREAT 

Today's government in Cuba is any- 
thing but a government by and for the 
people. Increasingly it is a government 
by and for its Soviet masters who prop 
up the Castro regime with everything 
from guns to flowers in order to use Cuba 
for their own ends, One of those ends, 
the establishment of Soviet naval power 
on the very borders of our country, is of 
tremendous consequence to the United 


States. 
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We all remember the Cuban missile 
crisis—those somber days when a dra- 
matic—perhaps desperate—Soviet move 
to upset the strategic balance of power 
brought us to the verge of nuclear war. 
Well, today we are again witnessing a 
more subtle and perhaps just as serious 
an attempt to change the balance of 
power in our own backyard. 

Since 1969, the Soviet Union has sys- 
tematically gone about establishing the 
bases in Cuba for a continuing naval 
presence in the Caribbean Sea. Whether 
that presence will take the form of con- 
ventional or nuclear vessels remains to 
be seen. But in and of itself, it is a dan- 
gerous development—dangerous because 
of its implications right in the Caribbean 
area and indirectly because it may re- 
quire the withdrawal of scant U.S. naval 
forces from other important areas such 
as the Middle East. 

Of even greater potential danger is the 
possibility that the extensive naval fa- 
cilities under construction at Cienfuegos 
on the south coast of Cuba can and 
might be used for the servicing of nu- 
clear attack submarines or even worse, 
nuclear missile submarines. Establish- 
ment of a missile submarine base in 
Cuba greatly augments the station-keep- 
ing ability of Soviet subs and might very 
well have a serious adverse effect on the 
U.S. strategic nuclear posture. 

Reportedly, the Soviet Union and the 
United States have some understand- 
ing on what kind of naval activity will 
be permitted on Cuba. As chairman of 
the Inter-American Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, I have repeatedly asked just what 
understanding, if any, there is. To date, 
beyond an obscure and somewhat curi- 
ously worded reference in the Soviet 
press, I have seen no evidence that there 
is in fact any such undertsanding. I 
doubt that any real understanding exists. 

Clearly, the United States must have 
a definitive policy on a matter so essen- 
tial to our security, and the American 
people and the Congress are entitled to 
know what that policy is. As a first step 
toward clarifying our policy, I have writ- 
ten to the President asking that he de- 
classify hearings held last Fall by the 
Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee, I 
think that the text of this letter will be 
of great interest and I request that it be 
printed at this point: 

May 10, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD M, NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Present: On December 23, 
1970, I wrote asking that you declassify in- 
formation submitted to our Subcommittee 
on September 30th and November 24th, 1970, 
relating to Soviet Naval activities on Cuba. 
To date, I have not received a decision from 
you on this matter. 

Nearly nine months have passed since the 
first reports of accelerated Soviet naval con- 
struction activity in Cenfuegos Bay, on the 
south coast of Cuba. Those reports rein- 
forced our earlier impressions regarding So- 
viet determination to establish a continuing 
naval presence in the Caribbean. More re- 
cent developments, including repeated visits 
of Soviet naval vessels to that area, have 
not alleviated our concern. 

I feel that this situation is becoming in- 
creasingly serious, for two major reasons: 

First, because on the basis of my longtime 
observation of Soviet activities in this Hem- 
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isphere, I am convinced that the Soviets 
have attained vastly improved nuclear sub- 


marine capacity in the vicinity of our south- 
ern shores. The availability of facilities for 
servicing such submarines would be an im- 
portant element in such a conclusion; and 

Second, because I find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to accept our Government’s assertion 
that there exists “an understanding” be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion—an understanding which binds the So- 
viet Union not to establish any strategically- 
significant naval facility on Cuba. It seems 
to me that our Government officials are 
whistling in the dark when they point to a 
brief passage in a Soviet newspaper as prov- 
ing the existence of such an understand- 
ing. If that brief quotation is all that sup- 
ports their case, then it seems to me that 
they are indulging in most dangerous self- 
deception. 

The lack of reliable information about 
Soviet naval activities on Cuba has served 
to increase the American people's concern 
about our national security and the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign policy toward Latin 
America. I believe that the time has come 
to begin clarifying these issues. And, I feel 
that the release of information submitted by 
the Executive Branch to my Subcommittee 
on September 30th and November 24th, 
1970—while not definitive in itself—would 
constitute an important first step in that 
direction. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I would 
again urge you to act promptly and favor- 
ably on the request which I submitted to 
you last December 23rd. 

Respectfully yours, 
DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Afairs. 
THE THREAT FROM CUBA 

Besides serving as a springboard for 
Soviet military, espionage, and political 
activities, Cuba has also been transform- 
ed by Castro into a massive base for his 
own campaign of subversion and terror- 
ism throughout the hemisphere. Each 
year hundreds of persons from all over 
Latin America are brought to Cuba and 
trained in the ugly methods of terrorism. 
They return to their lands not just with 
training, but with all the paraphernalia 
of the “modern” guerrilla training manu- 
als, propaganda films, guns, explosives, 
and presumably a book called something 
like “Quotations From Chairman Fidel.” 

In some corners, it has become fash- 
ionable to discount stories of Castro’s 
subversive activities. “It’s hard to prove,” 
say some. Or, “It’s only a little subver- 
sion,” say others. Well, let us listen to the 
man incriminate himself only last 
month: 

We have supported, are supporting, and will 
continue to support revolutionary movements 
throughout Latin America. 


That is what Castro said 1 month ago 

today. 
CONDITIONS IN CUBA 

In some ways, if you want to learn 
about torture—about how to terrorize 
people—you cannot blame someone who 
goes to Cuba for a lesson in “how to do 
it.” Castro has a dozen years of expe- 
rience in betrayal, in stifling a brave peo- 
ple’s initiative, in stamping out any ves- 
tige of liberty, in murder. ‘Not since the 
dark days of the 1895 revolt when the 
Spanish herded thousands of men, wom- 
en, and children into concentration 
camps, where in Havana Province alone 
50,000 died of maltreatment, has Cuba 
known such suffering and such cruelty. 
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Castro’s secret police and their spies are 
seemingly everywhere. 

Yet, despite the terror, the propa- 
ganda, the constant haranguing, the 
endless rallies, Castro is failing. Cuba's 
economy, crumbling for years under his 
inept leadership, would collapse without 
the massive Soviet support—more than 
$1 million per day—which it receives. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wish to commend 
and congratulate the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FAscELL) for taking this 
special order today to call to the atten- 
tion of the American people and the free 
world what is going on in Cuba. The 
gentleman has been a strong voice in this 
Congress for freedom for Cuba. The 
people of this country owe him an eter- 
nal debt of gratitude for his deep un- 
derstanding of what is happening there. 
I am particularly impressed by his state- 
ment that there are those in this country 
and the free world who cannot see the 
enormity of the danger that continues in 
Cuba so long as Castro and his Com- 
munists are in control. 

The gentleman is correct when he says 
that there are those who dismiss this 
thing lightly and say, “Well, it is just 
a little bit of communism,” when the 
fact of the matter is that Cuba today is 
the headquarters for exporting terrorism 
and subversion to the entire North and 
South American Continents. 

In 1962 the Communists at a meeting 
in Havana, Cuba, adopted the Havana 
Manifesto. They organized in Cuba the 
Tricontinental Congress. There were 
present 600 top Communist leaders from 
83 countries in Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas. These Communist leaders 
pledged that if the terroristic and sub- 
versive techniques which were being test- 
ed in Vietnam worked if this so-called 
war of liberation, as the Communists 
try to call the conflict in South Vietnam, 
works, and if these terror tactics that 
have been developed out there through 
the years of guerrilla warfare and sub- 
version work in Vietnam, this Havana 
Congress agreed that they would use 
those same tactics and techniques in the 
83 countries of Asia, Africa, and South 
America for similar “wars of liberation.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, our distinguished col- 
league in the well, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fascett) makes an enor- 
mous contribution on this Cuban Inde- 
pendence Day by calling attention to the 
fact that this is more than merely a lit- 
tle exercise in Communist doctrine in 
Cuba. The Tricontinental Congress has 
its headquarters in Cuba. The gentleman 
is correct in calling attention to the fact 
that thousands of young people who go 
to Cuba every year, ostensibly and al- 
legedly to harvest sugar cane, are in fact 
attending 43 schools that have now been 
established in Cuba to train in the art 
of terrorism and subversion and trans- 
port it to countries all over the world. 

The schools are operating there now. 
The gentleman has performed a magnifi- 
cent public service in detailing the opera- 
tion of these schools, the methods, the 
techniques, the tools, the practices that 
they use in those schools. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think that we in this 
House owe an enormous debt of gratitude 
to the gentleman for taking this time to 
call the attention of the House and the 
American people to the extent of the 
menace and danger that exists in Cuba 
today. 

I saw on the wire today a story about 
a statement by the President that we are 
about to reach some agreement with the 
Soviet Union for control of missile de- 
velopment. 

I wish the President would address 
himself to the problem that lies 90 miles 
off the shores of Florida, where the real 
threat to America lies, where the Soviet 
fleet is moving in and setting up a base 
in the Caribbean for a Soviet port, where 
missiles continue to be imported to that 
island, where Soviet military experts are 
helping train Cuban experts in missilery. 

I believe Americans have been paying 
much too little attention to what has 
happened in Cuba. We have taken it for 
granted and written it off as a Com- 
munist satellite, when the fact of the 
matter is the clear and distinct danger 
to America lies right in Cuba today. 

I congratulate the gentleman for the 
contribution he makes here today, and I 
am proud we have men like him serving 
in the Congress. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his generous comments. 

Ever since the gentleman from Illinois 
came to the Congress of the United States 
he has been a persistent and knowledge- 
able voice in pointing out the worldwide 
scope and meaning of Soviet activities 
that take place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They are a danger. I agree we 
need to be aware of them. We need to 
face them realistically and clearly. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) . 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to compliment the gentleman, my good 
friend and close colleague from Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) for 
obtaining special orders on this the 69th 
anniversary of Cuban independence from 
Spanish rule. 

It is ironic that we should be com- 
memorating independence day for a 
country that lost its independence over 
12 years ago when it became another 
satellite of the world Communist move- 
ment. Unfortunately, the State Depart- 
ment does not pay what I consider proper 
attention to this situation just 90 miles 
off the coast of Florida. In past years it 
has too often been the policy of the ad- 
ministration and the Congress to pay 
more attention to the affairs of the world 
to the east and west of us, and to a great 
extent neglect our neighbors to the south. 
As a result of this neglect, we have seen 
numerous Latin American governments 
rise and fall, and when the balance is 
figured, we are the ultimate losers. 

We have maintained an Army of over 
300,000 men in a small far eastern coun- 
try 12,000 miles away under the guise of 
protecting democracy, yet this same dem- 
ocratic process we prize so highly is dis- 
appearing just a few miles from our own 
borders in some instances. If we candidly 
examine the political situation in Latin 
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America, much of the unrest and foment 
can be traced to the Communist regime 
which now holds the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Cuba in bondage. 

This too is somewhat ironic because 
the regime of Fidel Castro has been un- 
successful in many of its attempts at sub- 
version. The election of a Marxist presi- 
dent in Chile was not a result of sub- 
version but instead a product of the in- 
herent weaknesses of most Latin Amer- 
ican political and economic systems. If 
we, as a nation, had paid more atten- 
tion to the problems of our neighbors to 
the south, we might have prevented these 
violent swings in governments which were 
organized and executed by a minority. 

Cuba itself certainly is not a jewel in 
the Communist crown. Since turning 
from democracy to communism, the is- 
land slave state which is governed from 
Moscow has steadily tumbled downhill. 

The economy took a sudden dive when 
Castro took over and ended the free en- 
terprise system. The State took all and 
left little to the individual. According to 
the proclamations of Castro, his new 
government was to build a new economy. 
He further promised that Cuba would be 
the showcase of communism. 

Both of these forecasts have come true, 
but with an ironic twist. The economy is 
now one of welfare, tied to and com- 
pletely dependant on the pursestrings of 
Moscow. The beggar nation takes Rus- 
sian handouts of $1.5 million a day. Over 
the past decade of Communist rule, Rus- 
sia has poured more that $5 billion into 
propping up their paper puppet. Castro’s 
second promise to make Cuba a showcase 
of communism has also come true. The 
Communist system in Cuba has shown 
the dramatic difference between the free- 
enterprise pre-Castro system and the 
present Communist dictatorship. Pre- 
Castro Cuba boasted of the highest 
standards of living in Latin America, now 
there are food lines and rationing. Dem- 
ocratic governments around the world 
could not ask for a better example of the 
differences between these two systems of 
government. 

The intolerable part of this experi- 
ment is that the people of Cuba are the 
losers, They are the victims of the per- 
sonal aspirations of Cuba’s bearded dic- 
tator. The price of freedom has often in- 
cluded an empty stomach, this price can 
be borne and it has been borne here and 
in nearly every democratic nation. But 
to weaken the body and then enslave the 
spirit is an intolerable situation. 

Aside from the economic hardships 
which the Cuban people have been sub- 
jected to, aside from the total lack of 
political freedom via elections and a 
democratic process, we have seen free- 
dom of expression under attack in Cuba. 
In a pattern which has become only too 
familiar in the Communist world, last 
week Castro moved to silence a voice out 
of tune with his official propaganda line. 
In an attempt to officially stifle dissent 
he imprisoned a Cuban poet named Her- 
berto Padilla for verse that tells the true 
state of the Cuban people under this dic- 
tatorship. I would like to quote from his 
poem, “Out of the Game,” where he sug- 
gests the proper conduct of a citizen in 
Communist Cuba: 
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To walk, as every member does: 
One step forward, and 

Two or three backwards: 
But always applauding. 


The people of Cuba have long stopped 
applauding. 

As I conclude my remarks on this 
Cuban Independence Day, I call atten- 
tion to another group of courageous peo- 
ple. I speak of the many thousands of 
Cuban Americans, many of whom risked 
their lives to escape the Communist tyr- 
anny in Cuba to settle in America. Cer- 
tainly this is a very difficult independence 
day for them. I salute these proud people 
for the courage they have shown in build- 
ing a new life in a new country, and for 
the contributions they have made to their 
adopted land. 

I am hopeful that this administration 
and the State Department will give more 
attention to the problems of this hemi- 
sphere in the future, so that Cuban In- 
dependence Day might have a real mean- 
ing once more for the more than 8 mil- 
lion Cuban people. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida, my colleague, for his state- 
ment. As the whole country knows, he 
has been a leader in this Congress in 
raising his voice with respect to the prob- 
lem the Castro government has present- 
ed to the American people. 

In 1970, Castro set a goal of a 10-mil- 
lion-ton sugar harvest which would pro- 
vide the country with badly needed ex- 
port earnings. While Cuba set a new 
record, 8.5 million tons, Castro fell mis- 
erably short of his goal—so short he even 
admitted it was a disastrous failure. And 
it was disastrous—for the effort severely 
dislocated the entire Cuban economy and 
set the stage for what is expected to be 
a much smaller sugar crop this year— 
and this will drive Cuba still deeper into 
debt to the Soviet Union. 

That the people of Cuba are fed up is 
increasingly clear. Absenteeism has be- 
come a major economic problem. People 
simply do not want to work more and 
more for less and less. To combat this, 
Castro has enacted a forced labor law. 
More difficult for him to deal with is a 
rising tide of sabotage by workers. 

RELATIONS WITH CUBA 

Having said all of this about Castro’s 
Cuba, it should be clear that I think it 
would be a mistake for the United States 
at this time, and under existing condi- 
tions, to consider establishing relations 
with Cuba. In view of recent events in 
Chinese-United States relations, many 
people have called for a reassessment of 
our relations with Cuba. I do not question 
their good will and a reassessment can 
never hurt, but to my mind, there is ab- 
solutely nothing analogous in the two 
situations. 

The first requirement for even consid- 
ering a different relationship with Castro 
is that he wants a change. Last month, 
Castro clearly showed that he wanted no 
such change when he replied to a com- 
ment of President Nixon’s that the United 
States would change its policy toward 
Castro if he changed his toward us. 


Castro said: 
Such a gesture, Mr. Nixon, will never be 


made. 
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But even if Castro were to make some 
gesture of reconciliation, I do not believe 
the United States should consider chang- 
ing its policy until at least the following 
assurances are evident: 

First. Cuba cease to serve as an ad- 
vance military and naval base for the 
Soviet Union. 

Second. Cuba renounce its policies and 
halt its activities aimed at subversion of 
other nations. 

Third. The just right of the Cuban 
people to self-determination is restored. 

Fourth. All American citizens in Cuba 
and their close relatives are allowed to 
leave Cuba expeditiously and without 
harrassment. 

Fifth. Basic human rights and the 
rights of due process as provided for by 
the Organization of American States are 
to be restored. 

Sixth. Political prisoners are released 
from prison. 

Seventh. Cuba will enter negotiations 
with the United States on legitimate 
claims of U.S, residents whose properties 
have been seized by Cuba and for which 
they have not been paid as customary 
under international law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt on the sor- 
rowful condition inside Cuba, but I have 
only taken this time and gone into this 
detail because of what I consider the 
great significance of the story of Cuba 
for our hemisphere. It is a great tragedy 
which has befallen Cuba, but it will be 
an even greater tragedy if we do not 
learn from the experience. 

While I am not overly optimistic in the 
short run, I hope and pray that one May 
20 very soon, we will be able to celebrate 
Cuban Independence Day, not with 
mixed emotions, but with all the en- 
thusiasm and joy that is in the Cuban 
character, and that reflects liberty and 
freedom. 

He is quite right in pointing out the 
difficulties economically in Cuba. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, DANTE FASCELL, is performing 
a distinct public service in calling our at- 
tention to Cuban Independence Day. 

Over its long and tortured history, the 
Cuban nation has suffered under a va- 
riety of tyrannies. Under the Spanish 
governors of yore, Cubans were denied 
citizenship, slavery was retained until 
1886, and those who resisted were exe- 
cuted. 

A first, abortive bid for freedom was 
led by Carlos Manuel de Céspedes but 
finally suppressed by Spain 10 years 
later. Then, in 1895, the great patriot, 
Jose Marti, took charge of an armed up- 
rising that within 2 years had brought 
half the island under Cuban control. In 
retaliation, the Spanish governor re- 
sorted to open terrorism. After Spain had 
rejected a U.S. offer to mediate, and the 
battleship Maine was sunk in Havana 
harbor, the United States formally de- 
clared war on Spain on April 25, 1898. 
Following her defeat, Spain renounced 
all claims to Cuba in the Treaty of Paris, 
signed at the end of 1898. 

Sixty-nine years ago today, on May 20, 
1902, the United States withdrew the last 
of its forces and Thomas Estrada Palma 
was inaugurated as the first constitu- 
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tionally elected president of the newly 
sovereign Republican of Cuba. 

For half a century, Cubans knew the 
exhilarating air of freedom. 

But it was not to last—in 1952, Ful- 
gencio Batista seized control of the gov- 
ernment and imposed a dictatorship, and 
7 years later was replaced by a different 
kind of despot—Fidel Castro. 

The cruelties of the Castro regime are 
well known. Some half million Cubans 
have fied into exile in this country, and 
perhaps 100,000 of these reside in the dis- 
trict of Congressman FASscELL. 

The once bright lights of Havana are 
dimmed, but the spirit of the Cuban peo- 
ple, their hope for a rebirth of freedom, 
cannot be quelled. It is this undying 
yearning that the tyrants who have 
walked the stage of Cuban history will 
never to be able to overcome, or subvert, 
and which in the end will destroy them 
and their evil institutions. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in pausing 
today to honor this 69th anniversary of 
Cuban independence, I find myself think- 
ing back to that day in May 1902 when 
the first constitutionally elected Presi- 
dent of Cuba, Tomas Estrada Palma, as- 
sumed his office as head of state and, 
amidst exultant celebration, the flag of a 
newly sovereign Cuban republic flew high 
over the island nation. I think of the 
Cuban people who were there to witness 
that deeply emotional event—the culmi- 
nation of many years of heroic struggle 
and patriotic sacrifice. I reflect upon 
how they must have felt—many of them 
having been born in the shadow of four 
centuries of colonial rule, having en- 
gaged in two major wars and countless 
insurrections throughout most of a cen- 
tury to assert their right to self-determi- 
nation, and then, when the strife was 
over, having labored once more, to create 
a nation out of the devastation and ruin 
wrought by years of war and want. 

I think I know how they must have 
felt, as they began a new era in their 
history in which every man was guar- 
anteed by law the right to liberty, dignity, 
and the realization of his just aspira- 
tions. This was the hard-won reward for 
their strength and their courage, and 
their unflagging dedication to a cause 
which they knew was right. On this oc- 
casion, the words of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence come back to me: 
That “all men are created equal,” that 
they are “endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights,” that among 
these are “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” For the concepts ex- 
pressed in those noble words, Cuban pa- 
triots, like our own, fought and died. 

On this anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence, 69 years later, my heart goes 
out to the Cuban people today, for whom 
those words are merely memories. How 
tragic that the ideals of the Cuban Revo- 
lution have been betrayed. What a monu- 
mental crime has been committed against 
them in the name of Cuban independ- 
ence, by a Communist tyrant who seeks 
only his own ends. 

Although I know that on this anni- 
versary of their independence, we all 
share the sorrow of the Cuban people 
once more in bondage, I believe that we 
can also share with them the hope of 
freedom. The fighting spirit so dedicated 
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to the cause of national liberty which 
sustained their forefathers through all 
the years of their struggle for independ- 
ence will enable the Cuban people to 
triumph again. Fidel Castro will not suc- 
ceed. His attempt at dictatorship over 
the minds and hearts of his people is 
doomed to defeat. 

On this 69th anniversary of Cuban in- 
dependence, we in the United States join 
with free men throughout the world in 
expressing our faith in the people of 
Cuba, that they will break the bonds of 
totalitarianism which today imprison 
them, and will once again establish with- 
in their nation a government dedicated 
to liberty, social justice, and individual 
dignity. 

I have said and I will continue to sup- 
port as a Member of the Congress the 
proposition that the U.S. Government 
should not wash its hands of the agony 
of the Cuban people but should develop a 
plan of action to overthrow this tyrant. 
Ours is a Government dedicated to the 
cause of liberty in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and throughout the world. We 
have a special obligation to a sister peo- 
ple in their darkest hour. We cannot be 
content to say: “Free yourself of tyr- 
anny.” We must, with all the ingenuity 
and resources available to us, give leader- 
ship and support to the Cuban liberation 
effort. 

This is our duty and I think we must 
not seek to avoid it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20 of each year citizens of the United 
States join in the observance of Cuban 
Independence Day and pay tribute to a 
once free Cuba. It is always a great 
privilege for me to participate in this ob- 
servance and to express my profound 
hope that the people of Cuba will once 
again enjoy the freedom which they ob- 
tained at the dawn of this century. 

In our annual observance of this sig- 
nificant event we are always greatly 
saddened by the realization that it can- 
not be appropriately celebrated by those 
to whom it means the most. Unlike the 
joyous occasion of our Nation’s inde- 
pendence celebration on the Fourth of 
July, Cuban Independence Day can only 
be a proud memory recalled by citizens 
of that country with tears in their eyes. 

It is certainly one of the greatest trag- 
edies of history that a people who fought 
so heroically and sacrificed so much for 
their freedom from one country’s rule 
have now had it so brutally suppressed 
by a dictatorial Communist rule which 
is infinitely more tyrannical and ruth- 
less. 

On May 20, 1902, the flag of an inde- 
pendent Cuba was raised over that na- 
tion for the first time and Tomas Estrada 
Palma became the first President of the 
newly sovereign Cuban Republic. This 
precious independence came to the is- 
land nation only after three-quarters of 
a century of heroic sacrifice and often 
bloody struggle against Spanish rule. 

Cuba had been a colony of Spain since 
the first permanent Spanish settlements 
were established there in 1515. During 
that period the Cuban people were sub- 
jected to a great deal of economic exploi- 
tation and were ruled with a tight reign 
by a highly centralized government com- 
posed of appointed provincial officials. 
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The participation of native Cubans in 
their government was minimal, as were 
their other rights and freedoms. 

The fervent desire for independence 
swept through Cuba in the 19th century 
and their struggle for independence was 
marked by two bloody wars and countless 
insurrections. It was during this struggle 
that the deep ties of friendship between 
our own Nation and the people of Cuba 
were forged—fostered in large part 
by the great Cuban national hero, José 
Marti. Known as the Apostle of Cuban 
Independence, Marti fied from his native 
country after the 10 Years’ War and for 
the next 14 years made New York both 
his home and the headquarters for the 
revolutionary movement. During this 
period Marti worked diligently to unite 
Cuban exiles and to gain support among 
American citizens. 

The United States was the only coun- 
try to help Cuba gain her freedom from 
Spain. During the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 the island of Cuba was cap- 
tured from Spain by the American mili- 
tary, and the 1899 Treaty of Paris placed 
Cuba in the trust of the United States. 
The provisional government set about to 
rebuild the war-torn country and with 
the aid of the United States in many 
different fields, the Cubans were able to 
form their own government in 1902. 

After the Republic was declared, the 
people of the United States maintained 
strong bonds of friendship with their 
Cuban neighbors and the two Govern- 
ments enjoyed both friendly relations 
and mutually beneficial trade. 

In 1959, however, the era of Cuban in- 
dependence was brought to an end as 
Fidel Castro took control of the govern- 
ment. The tragic results of his rule are 
known only too well. As Castro’s revolu- 
tionary government gained in strength, 
the hideous violation of human rights 
and liberties of the Cuban people grew 
accordingly and the Communist machine 
in that country has increasingly threat- 
ened the entire Western Hemisphere. 

The United States has welcomed to its 
shores all those who have been able to 
fiee the Cuba which is now held in bond- 
age. Since Fidel Castro seized control in 
1959, more than 410,000 Cubans have 
emigrated to our country. Most of them 
have arrived on the daily flights that 
began in December 1965. 

This Communist regime has succeeded 
in destroying the freedom, prosperity and 
happiness of the Cuban people, but it 
has not destroyed their will to regain 
their freedom. Nor has it destroyed the 
friendship for the Cuban people in the 
United States. We share their fervent 
hope for the return of a free and inde- 
pendent Cuban nation. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

Of the 11 longest railway tunnels in 
the world, the United States has three. 
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A HARD LOOK AT OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hosmer) is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that we— 
to paraphrase Mark Twain—talk a lot 
about the environment but we do not 
seem to know what to do about it. 

It is refreshing and stimulating to find 
someone who knows both how to talk 
about the environment and has some 
basic suggestions on how to do some- 
thing about it. 

In the short period of time since his 
appointment, Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C. B. Morton has demonstrated 
a real and practical grasp of the many 
environmental problems we face. 

A clear indication of his grasp of these 
paramount issues can be found in the 
remarks he prepared for the Great Is- 
sues Forum of the University of South- 
ern California last April 22. 

Our former colleague very clearly in- 
dicates two basic truths about environ- 
mental action. It will require much sacri- 
fice on the part of all concerned and it 
cannot be dictated from Washington but 
must come from citizens across the land. 

Secretary Morton’s remarks follow: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF 

THE INTERIOR ROGERS C. B. MORTON 

In today's modern dialogue and rhetoric, 
the words we often hear are “environment” 
and “ecology.” We hear discussion of the 
“environmental impact” of various activites. 
We hear the word “ecology” used in many 
different ways, and I think both of these 
words have many different meanings in the 
minds of different people. 

Let’s ask ourselves “what is the environ- 
ment?” 

In short, it is everything—everything that 
was here before man—plus all the changes 
man has wrought, both directly and indirect- 
ly. In addition, and not to be overlooked, it 
must include man himself. 

We hear speeches about the “enhancement 
of the environment,” about our desire to 
make it better. And again, we might ask our- 
selves “what are man’s goals for the environ- 
ment?” 

I think it’s fair to say that each individual 
has his own attitude and his own concept of 
environmental quality. But basically and 
constructively, we are searching for change, 
for action that terminates the destruction of 
values of this earth necessary to support our 
life systems and our cultural aspirations. 

Specifically, we are searching for a way to 
eliminate the dstructive side effects of man’s 
activities. For example: 

1. The elimination of pollution of water 
and air from the consumption of energy 
and chemical reaction; 

2. The elimination of the aesthetically of- 
fensive, such as litter, junk and noise. 

We are searching, but perhaps less vigor- 
ously, for the elimination of waste, for a way 
to stretch the supply of our finite resources 
on which our economic and life systems de- 
pend. 

We feel that there should be a larger guar- 
anteed share for nature in the scheme of 
things on the planet’s crust. We express this 
in a desire for more protected wilderness, 
for more forests, for more rivers, for more 
open spaces, for more habitat for wildlife 
and marine life. 

But Americans are also looking for ease 
and comfort—for more automobiles, air- 
planes, air conditioners, central heat and 
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central power, daily newspapers, paper plates 
and plastic spoons. We are looking for more 
suburban peace, for security in the home and 
on the street. 

Our goals for a healthier environment 
then, are cluttered with the hopes and aspi- 
rations, the fears and the very struggle for 
existence of every one of us. We are caught 
between our personal needs and desires and 
the necessity of a healthy environment. Our 
world will not survive unless we start to 
sacrifice some of our personal desires. 

The need today is for a realistic national 
commitment for a healthier environment—a 
national commitment not merely outlined by 
our federal government, but a national com- 
mitment fostered through the concern of 
millions of Americans. 

President Nixon outlined our national 
goals last year in his special message to 
Congress on the Environment. In that speech 
he said, “* * * no longer is it enough to 
conserve what we have, we must also restore 
what we have lost. We have to go beyond 
conservation to embrace restoration.” 

Our challenge then is not only to conserve, 
but to restore, not only to rebuild or re- 
habilitate, but to replace. 

To build a national commitment, however, 
it is not enough to have a directive from 
Washington. The great movements of this 
country have been built in the hearts and 
minds of millions of Americans. And, this 
has to be the greatest movement of all—it’s 
a matter of survival for all of us and for 
future generations. 

What I'm saying to you is this: It’s not 
enough for us to make pronouncements and 
pass laws and penalize polluters while we 
throw beer cans out the car window, while we 
drop our own sewage into the rivers, while 
we leave our camp grounds filled with litter, 
or while we burn our leaves and our trash in 
our own backyards. 

What we need is a national individual ef- 
fort—an effort that will go hand-in-hand 
with government creation and enforcement 
of necessary anti-pollution measures. 

This is the 2nd Earth Day and the concern 
for our environment has grown from a few 
voices not many years ago to thousands of 
citizens. But, this has only been a beginning 
and during the next year we must double or 
triple this growing army of concerned citi- 
zens, As young people, you are part of that 
effort and should be congratulated for your 
past leadership and involvement. Your chal- 
lenge, however, is to do twice as much this 
year and double your efforts to recruit more 
young people into our cause. 

Your generation has given us new insight 
into what it means to be human, to work 
together, to love one another. Now let’s har- 
ness all that love, all that energy and 
strength and enthusiasm to something bigger 
than ourselves—to a national commitment to 
& cleaner and healthier environment. 

I am convinced that in the decade of the 
70's, together, we can make great progress 
toward cleaner air and cleaner water. Stand- 
ards have been and are being set. Though 
the cost will be substantial, we have to be 
willing to bear it. Much of this investment 
will show up in the price of power, goods 
and services. 

I believe the public demand for clean air 
and water is now of such proportions that we 
will be willing to pay for it as long as we 
know that we are getting results. 

The very nature of water and air pollu- 
tion control demands heavy involvement by 
both state and federal levels of government. 
Obviously there will have to be vast regula- 
tory programs. But no matter how much the 
government responsibility, there must be 
strong motivation on the part of citizens and 
industry. Without this, there is no way to 
achieve even reasonable goals. 

And, the time is now. The next 10 years 
are critical. I am optimistic about what we 
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can do to clean up our air and water but, 
only if we all work together. 

We can also make great strides in improv- 
ing nature’s share of the total environment. 
I am thinking specifically of wildlife and 
marine life habitat—the establishment of 
wilderness areas, of set-asides for more park 
areas, of increasing our forests, and of keep- 
ing our rivers flowing free and wild. 

In all of these areas, certainly some tech- 
nology is involved. But the main thing is 
legislation and dollars. Mostly, it is a matter 
of acquiring land or setting aside land al- 
ready in public hands for a specific purpose. 
It is public acceptance of land use planning, 
which will guarantee a bigger share of the 
national surface for nature in the raw. 

Long-range plans and disciplinary guide- 
lines are very important, particularly where 
large watersheds are to be partially reserved 
or preserved. 

We have an example in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in Florida. Here was established 
a beautiful park consisting of 1,325,910 acres. 
Much of its wildlife and fauna, however, are 
at the mercy of the upstream portions of the 
watershed which drain into the park, and 
which are not in public hands. The values of 
the park are now threatened, because there 
was no plan to control or manage the water- 
shed upstream of the park. 

Now we are in the process of solving this 
problem. But rest assured it would have been 
far lees costly to have acted with foresight 
a few years ago. 

President Nixon has taken a firm position 
for funding of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund, at an annual rate of $300 mil- 
lion. This fund supplies a large share of the 
money for both state and federal land acqui- 
sition, I am convinced that the time is 
right for an even greater allocation of our 
resources, and during the next decade, I am 
confident that there will be a constantly in- 
creased allocation of funds for these pur- 


poses. 

Programs which are designed to conserve 
and preserve natural areas must have their 
origins in government. But again, without 
high level citizen support we are not likely 
to achieve anywhere near the goals that we 
ought to set for ourselves. 

Iam optimistic about the progress we will 
make in the next decade—in preserving our 
natural areas. 

There are some other things that I feel are 
essential for us to accomplish as a civiliza- 
tion for which I do not share this same 
degree of optimism. 

I don’t believe as a people we have a burn- 
ing desire to protect the aesthetic values of 
our environment. Short term economic desire 
has constantly overridden our patience and 
willingness to take the time and pay the 
price for beauty in the countryside and high 
standards of aesthetic values in design and 
construction. 

I have observed this trend in the con- 
struction of government buildings, in the 
construction and design of homes, in the 
construction and design of libraries and 
university buildings, or our highways, air- 
ports, transmission lines, and all the rest. 
As a nation we are not beauty-conscious. 

If we are to accomplish real substantive 
beneficial environmental impact in the area 
of aesthetics, I don’t believe we should look 
primarily to government for leadership. For 
help, yes. But not for the genesis of those 
programs that will have major impact. 

Here we must look to the cultural leader- 
ship of our society—to civic groups, to uni- 
versities, and to the professions. 

Ugliness should be a challenge to us all. 
Beauty is a reward worth arduous struggle. 

For me, another area of deep concern is 
in the elimination of waste. Re-use and re- 
cycling of many materials can have a multi- 
ple and long term beneficial effect, and can 
greatly extend the life in our finite resources. 

Most of our past effort has been limited by 
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our unwillingness to pay the price or meet 
the cost of re-cycling, It is not economical 
and therefore we defer the development of 
the technology and management systems re- 
quired until that future day when there 
will be no alternative. 

I am unwilling to accept this concept. As 
a nation, we are burying ourselves in our 
own junk and at the same time using up our 
natural resources at an alarming rate. It is 
for this reason that the Department of the 
Interior has initiated intensive study on the 
elimination of waste and the re-cycling of 
materials. And, we are by far not the only 
ones engaged in this effort. However, I believe 
too little has been done and we have to look 
at this problem with much more national 
concern and commitment. 

The big natural resource management 
problem that faces our civilization in my 
time and your time is the matter of energy. 
Today we are on an escalating spiral in the 
use of energy. This use is going up daily on 
a per capita basis and, of course, is going 
up tremendously on a national basis. 

The sources of the energy we are presently 
using are limited. We are leaning heavily on 
the convenience fuels, such as oil and gas. 
We no longer can consider ourselves self- 
sufficient as far as oil is concerned. 

This means that we have to look closely 
at our uses for energy and at our sources 
for fuels. In the offing is the breeder reactor, 
which may be a great boon to the very last 
years of this century and early in the next. 
We must look toward the technology for the 
use of solar energy. We must look toward 
an easier way to extract and a more con- 
venient way to use the vast resources of coal 
with which we are blessed. 

Here I believe we have to depend on gov- 
ernment for leadership, for initiative, and 
for control. This does not mean that the 
private sector will not be the innovators of 
the new technology, for they will. This does 
not mean that industry in any way will be 
dealt out of the energy field, but it does 
mean that government has a responsibility 
to work with industry and with the scientist 
and with the planner to assure successive 
generations adequate energy. It means our 
government must develop a national energy 
policy which will take into account our fu- 
ture needs not just our day-to-day needs. 

There already is a bold proposal which can 
be a great step toward focusing in our solu- 
tions to the problems of our environment. 
The President has laid before the Congress 
a plan to reorganize the government, con- 
solidating seven of our present departments 
into four. 

One of these will be the Department of 
Natural Resources, which will bring together 
the now many-structured components of gov- 
ernment which are now dealing with the 
sophisticated and complicated problems of 
natural resources and energy requirements. 

The new Department of Natural Resources 
will have a scientific competence for the ter- 
restrial and marine science in such a way 
that we can project forward through this 
century and into the next plans and pro- 
grams for the mineral and energy develop- 
ments required, as well as for the conserva- 
tion and extension of life of our finite re- 
sources. 

This plan of reorganization has its roots 
in studies that were made in 1937 by the 
Brownlow Commission, updated again by the 
Hoover Commission, and now in recent times 
re-evaluated and re-studied by the Ash 
Council under the direction of the President. 

I don’t believe there is anything more im- 
portant for us at hand than the accomplish- 
ment of this reorganization if we are to re- 
store our environment from the damage we 
have done through the years of excited de- 
velopment in this nation; if we are to pre- 
serve the natural beauty and character of our 
countryside, guaranteeing a true compata- 
bility for man and the rest of nature; if we 
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are, in short, to provide a priority for the 
environment equal to the other elements in 
our civilization, such as the economy and 
our national security, we must take a bold 
step and organize ourselves to do the job. 

There was a day when men took their 
hammer and saw and helped their neighbors 
build the school. Today we all better take our 
talents and our time to rebuild and rehabili- 
tate our environment. 

Your generation—the most educated, tal- 
ented, and gifted generation this nation has 
ever seen—can lead the way. You have the 
most to offer and the most to gain. Together 
we must commit ourselves to change. It will 
take your entire lifetime and billions of 
dollars, but it will be worth every minute 
and every dollar. For all of us, our national 
commitment as we lead our daily lives, must 
be to make every day—Earth Day. 


AUTHORIZING OVERTIME PAY FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
of this week I introduced legislation in 
the House of Representatives which will 
authorize full payment for all overtime 
incurred by the District of Columbia 
policemen in April and May of this year 
as a result of the May Day demonstra- 
tions in our city. 

The District of Columbia law current- 
ly prohibits any policeman from earn- 
ing more in any 2-week pay period than 
the base pay of an assistant chief. Many 
of the policemen, working 14- to 16-hour 
shifts during the recent disturbances, 
earned their limited amount and were 
required to contribute numerous hours 
of duty. 

My bill would retroactively compen- 
sate these men for any overtime pay they 
were required to forfeit under the law 
for duty performed since April 1, 1971, 
and would authorize full compensation 
for overtime during future periods of 
civil disturbance or natural disaster. 

It is my opinion that during this pe- 
riod tne Metropolitan Police Department 
did an outstanding job under the most 
trying circumstances. All of us in this 
city and in this country owe these police 
officers, who have worked long and hard 
into the night, a tremendous vote of 
thanks. Their endurance and stamina 
were tested every day during this period 
of demonstrations and it would be gross- 
ly unfair not to provide them just pay- 
ment for their superhuman efforts. 

If we expect the Metropolitan Police 
Department to safeguard the people 
who live and work in Washington, D.C., 
during mass demonstrations, we should 
assure these men of adequate compensa- 
tion for their efforts. 

I am extremely hopeful that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee will act 
with dispatch on this measure. 


THE TOCKS ISLAND DAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Rooney) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Appropriations Subcommit- 
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tees on Public Works of both the House 
and Senate today are hearing testimony 
on fiscal 1972 appropriations for the 
Tocks Island Dam on the Delaware 
River. 

The Tocks Island Dam and the sur- 
rounding Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area make up a 72,000-acre 
Federal project to provide water supply, 
flood protection, power generation and 
recreation in the Delaware River Basin 
area. The project directly affects con- 
gressional districts in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

For several months, Congressmen Jo- 
SEPH McDabE of Pennsylvania; JOHN G. 
Dow, of New York; Frank THOMPSON, 
JR., of New Jersey; and I have been en- 
gaged in an extensive effort to gather 
factual information about the Tocks Is- 
land project from all of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies which have some re- 
sponsibility for its development or in- 
terest in its ultimate success. 

The purposes of this information gath- 
ering effort were to provide the news 
media and the general public with the 
best available information about the 
many aspects of this large and complex 
project. 

Because the project has evoked some 
controversy, and because many of our 
colleagues are receiving inquiries about 
the project, I include this 11-part series 
of information reports on Tocks Island 
Dam in the Recorp, along with those 
tables which are suitable for printing in 
the RECORD: 

INFORMATION REPORTS ON THE TOCKS ISLAND 
Dam (ApriL—May, 1971) 
KEY TO AGENCY RESPONSES 

Corps: U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Int: U.S. Department of the Interior, in- 
cluding National Park Service, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, etc. 

OMB: Office of Management and Budget. 

FPC: Federal Power Commission. 

DRBC: Delaware River Basin Commission. 

TIRAC: Tocks Island Regional Advisory 
Council (Representing Local Government in- 
terests in the Tocks project.) 

Add: Supplemental information developed 
by the sponsoring Congressional offices, in- 
cluding discussion during two Inter-Agency 
Conferences on Tocks Island March 1, 1971 
and April 6, 1971. 

PART 1—GEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

“Design of a dam for the (subsurface) con- 
ditions that exist in the vicinity of Tocks Is- 
land is well within the capability of present 
technology,” the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has advised four Congressmen repre- 
senting the Tri-State site of the Tocks Island 
Dam and Delaware Water Gap National Rec- 
reation Area. 

The Corps’ appraisal of subsurface condi- 
tions influencing selection of the dam site 
and its reaction to questions about the proj- 
ect area’s susceptibility to earthquakes are 
contained in this first of a series of Informa- 
tion Reports on the Tocks Island Dam issued 
jointly by Congressmen John G. Dow of N.Y. 
Joseph McDade and Fred B. Rooney, both 
of Pa., and Frank Thompson Jr. of N.J. 

This, and each succeeding report, con- 
sists of a series of questions submitted by 
the Congressmen for response by the various 
government agencies which have a respon- 
sibility in the planning, development or op- 
eration of the projects. 


In addition to reviewing actual site selec- 
tion procedures followed in locating the 


Tocks dam site, the Corps reported that it 
has taken special precautions to design a 
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am “that is safe for an earthquake condi- 
ton that is extremely remote.” 

The four Congressmen supplemented the 
orps’ responses to the questions dealing 
vith earthquake potential of the region with 

listing of actual tremors recorded in East- 
rn Pennsylvania and New Jersey since the 
800s and a summary of the Mercalli Scale 
or measuring earthquake intensity. 

1. Precisely where will the dam be con- 
tructed, and what tests have been made to 
elect this site, and what are the results of 
hose tests? 

Corps: The dam will be constructed with 
he centerline 100 feet downstream of the 
ower end of Tocks Island. Investigations 
made in selecting this site included field 
econnaissance and topographic study, geo- 
Physical surveys, extensive borings and labo- 
atory tests of soil samples. 

A 3,000-foot reach between Tocks Island 
nd Labar Island was selected for detailed 
tudy. Extensive drilling and testing was 
oncentrated in this area to determine the 
precise location where foundation conditions 
were best. At the selected location, the silt 
and clay portion of the foundation is more 
avorably situated than at any other loca- 
ion within the reach. On this basis, the site 
was selected as most favorable for the dam. 

2. Concerns have been expressed that the 
entire vicinity of Tocks Island has subsur- 
ace conditions which are not appropriate 
‘or construction of a dam. What conditions 
Ho exist, and how do they compare with the 
Bites of other existing dams of substantial 
Bize? 

Corps: Design of a dam for the conditions 
hat exist in the vicinity of Tocks Island is 
well within the capability of present tech- 
nology. The bedrock surface across the valley 
eaches a depth in excess of 200 feet below 
he present ground. The deepest part of the 
alley is filled with sand and gravel mate- 
als derived from melting glaciers. Inter- 
mixed with these materials are varying thick- 
messes of silt, clay, and rock flour, resulting 
from deposition into glacial lakes, ponds, and 
pools. These finer grained glacial deposits 
range in thickness from a few feet to as 
much as 150 feet. The strength of these finer 
grained materials is lower than the strength 
of sand and gravel material and cannot be 

accurately determined. One of the spe- 
ific factors in selection of the exact site of 
he dam was where the accumulation of the 
finer grained deposits was minimum in order 

o reduce the influence of these finer grained 
materials on the design. 

Tocks Island Dam, in comparison with 
other dams, is of moderate height, being 
1160 feet from streambed to top of dam. Foun- 
dation conditions at Tocks Island are not 

nique, in general, though all damsites are 
nique in detail. Several dams have been 
built on deep silt and clay foundations, 
erzaghi Dam in British Columbia, Canada, 
was built on a foundation where the geo- 
Ogical origin is similar to that at Tocks 
Island. Terzaghi Dam is a 200-foot high 
earth and rock-fill dam which was completed 
n 1960. 

3. Do subsurface conditions pose any haz- 
ard whatever regarding construction of this 
Ham? 

Corps: No, not when all factors are prop- 
priy considered in the design. The design in- 

es full evaluation of specific subsurface 
ditions at the site and includes removal 

d replacement of portions of the founda- 
ion material to assure a completely safe 
Structure. The design has been guided, re- 
viewed, and approved by an expert Board of 

onsultants consisting of Dr. Arthur Cas- 
grande, who has worldwide eminence in the 
eld of earth and rock-fill dam engineer- 
ng; Mr. Francis Slichter, worldwide con- 
Fultant in dam design supported by many 
experience in the field; and Dr. Y haies 
Philbrick, Geologist, Cornell University, who 
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has many years experience in geological en- 
gineering for dam design and who has spe- 
cific experience with the type of foundation 
conditions present at this site. 

4. Still other concerns have been ex- 
pressed regarding the potential for earth- 
quake damage to an earth-fill dam of this 
kind and size. Although the Delaware Val- 
ley is not commonly identified by the aver- 
age citizen as being earthquake prone, the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce indicates that a mod- 
erate number of significant earthquakes 
have occurred in this region in this century. 
What hazards do earthquakes pose for this 
dam in this location? How do these hazards 
compare with earthquake frequencies and 
dam integrity during earthquakes in other 
areas where similar dams exist? 

Corps: The location of Tocks Island Dam 
is in Seismic Damage Zone 1, as shown on 
the seismic risk map recently developed by 
Environmental Science Service Administra- 
tion and Coast and Geodetic Survey. This 
map is used as a guide for the determination 
of earthquake loading in the structural de- 
sign of hydraulic structures. The scale goes 
from Zone 0 (no damage) to Zone 3 (major 
damage). The map is a revised edition of an 
earlier one, which was included in the Uni- 
form Building Code, International Confer- 
ence of Building Officials, 1961. Zone 1 is 
described as “minor damage; distant earth- 
quake may cause damage to structures with 
fundamental periods greater than 1.0 sec- 
onds; corresponds to intensities V and VI of 
the Modified Mercalli intensity scale of 1931.” 
The assignment of Zone 1 to the Tocks Is- 
land area is based on records of compara- 
tively recent earthquake shocks occurring 
throughout North America. The incidence of 
earthquake generated hazards, such as em- 
bankment damage, subsidence, landslides 
in the structural and reservoir areas (with 
possible generation of destructive waves 
in the lake), and loss of reservoir water into 
subterranean fissures is considered to be 
minimal based on past history of a real 
seismic activity and probability of occur- 
rence during the life of the project. However, 
the design of the dam is based on much 
more severe earthquake effects than would 
normally be used for a structure in Zone 
1. Since the behavior of the silt and clay 
foundation to earthquake loadings could 
not be determined with complete assurance, 
severe assumptions were made regarding the 
soil behavior and the dam designed to pro- 
vide safety for these conditions. 

In the areas of higher seismic risk (Zones 2 
and 3) Corps of Engineers minimum criteria 
for steel and concrete structures is to de- 
sign to withstand minimum earthquake ac- 
celerations of 0.10g. Earth and rockfill dam 
criteria is to withstand accelerations of 0.10g 
and 0.15g in Zones 2 and 3 respectively. 
Terzaghi Dam is probably in Zone 2 (avail- 
able risk maps do not go outside U.S.). The 
design condition for Terzaghi is unknown. 

5. Have any earthquake hazards been 
called to the Corps’ attention by other gov- 
ernmental agencies or private groups or indi- 
viduals with regard to this project? If so, 
what were those sources and their estimates 
of the hazards? 

Corps: The emphasis on design for the 
earthquake condition resulted from an eval- 
uation by design personnel that the normal 
approach was not sufficiently conservative 
for the site conditions. Thus the design pro- 
vides a structure that is safe for an earth- 
quake condition that is extremely remote. No 
earthquake hazards have been called to the 
Corps’ attention by public or private parties 
except the effect of reservoir loading by 
Lamont-Doherty Laboratories, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This was in the interest of pure 
scientific and engineering research. 

Add: In the interest of securing all avail- 
able information regarding the frequency of 
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earthquakes in the Delaware Basin, addi- 
tional information was solicited from the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Commerce. The 
response cited two publications, Earthquake 
History of the U.S., and Seismic Risk Studies 
in the U.S. A map (p. vi) in the former lo- 
cates several earthquake epicenters in the 
vicinity of the Delaware River. A listing of 
specific shocks in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey is attached as Page 8 of this re- 
port. Several of these are identified by in- 
tensity on the Mercalli Scale which is de- 
scribed on Page 9 of this report. The most 
severe shock recorded in the Delaware River 
region was one of intensity VII on the Mer- 
calli scale, that at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., accord- 
ing to these publications. 

6. In making its selection of the dam site, 
and in considering the region’s potential for 
earthquake damage, what sources of infor- 
mation, advice or expertise did the Corps 
utilize and what was the nature of the in- 
formation, advice, or expertise? 

Corps: Comments on earthquake potential 
were solicited from State Geologists of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and they, in turn, 
advised of the following publications and 
references: 

a. Memoirs of Boston Society of Natural 
History, Vol. 2, 1871-1878, 

b. American Journal of Science and Arts. 

c. Monthly Weather Review of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. 

d. Quarterly Seismological Report of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

e. Annual Publication U.S, Earthquakes, 
1926-56, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

f. List of Earthquakes felt in Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol. 12, No. 11, Publication, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Department of In- 
ternal Affairs. 

7. In the event of some emergency when 
the reservoir is filled to its anticipated nor- 
mal high level, how quickly could drawdown 
to one-half level, for example, be accom- 
plished? I am thinking now in terms of a 
fault as did occur in the City of Bethle- 
hem’s Penn Forest Dam, also an earth-fill 
dam, a decade ago. 

Corps: With the reservoir at normal pool 
elevation of 410, the pool could be lowered 
to the spillway crest elevation of 392 in less 
than one day. The pool could be lowered from 
392 to 352, which is about one-half full in 
terms of depth of water at the damsite, in 
an additional three days. The above draw- 
down rates assume a river inflow of 10,000 
cubic feet per second, and release, of water 
to a maximum capability without concern 
for downstream flooding. 

The difficulty at Penn Forest Dam was not 
due to a fault but rather to improperly 
treated vertical joints in the sandstone 
foundation. There is no similarity between 
that condition and the foundation condi- 
tions at Tocks Island, 


Recorded earthquakes—Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey 

(Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
Numerals 
Scale.) 

1800—Mar. 17 and Nov. 29: Severe shocks 
at Philadelphia. 

1840—Nov. 11 and 14: Severe at Philadel- 
phia, great and unusual swell on Delaware 
River. 

1877—Sept. 10: Delaware Valley, Felt from 
Trenton to Philadelphia, over 20 mile area 
with center near Burlington, N.J. 

1879—Mar. 25: Delaware River below 
Phila., felt from Chester, Pa., to Salem, N.J., 
30 miles. Strongest east of river. 

1884—May 31: Strong shock at Allentown, 
Pa., dishes broken. (V.) 

1889—Mar. 8: Pa., felt at Harrisburg, Read- 
ing, York, Phila., other points. 10-second 
duration. 

1895—Sept. 1: 


(Roman 
indicate intensity on Mercalli 


Felt Virginia to Maine, 
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centered in Hunterdon Co., N.J., near High 
Bridge where buildings rocked, articles fell 
from shelves, Not reported in Pa. west of 
Easton. (VL) 

1908—May 31: Extremely local shock at 
Allentown, Pa., toppled chimneys, accom- 
panied by sound like an explosion or fall of 
heavy object. Possibly caused by rock fall 
in subterranean limestone cavern. (VI.) 

1921—Jan. 26: Moorestown and Riverton, 
N.J., rumbling. (V.) 

1933—Jan. 24: Sharply felt shock at Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

1938—Aug. 22: Central N.J., western corner 
of Monmouth Co. Also felt S.E. Pa. Four 
smaller shocks on 23rd & 1 on 27th. 

1954—Feb. 21: Local shock caused exten- 
sive damage (hundreds of homes) in 5-block 
area of Wilkes-Barre, streets and sidewalks 
cracked, gas & water mains broken. Damage 
estimated at $1 million. ( VII.) 

1954—Feb. 23: Local shock at Wilkes- 
Barre, similar effects. (VI.) 

1957—Mar. 23: W. central N.J. Numerous 
Teports of slight damage in Lebanon-Ham- 
den-Long Island Valley communities, (VI.) 

1961—Sept. 14: Lehigh Valley, Pa., build- 
ings shook, objects rattled at Bethlehem, Al- 
lentown, Coplay, Catasauqua and Heller- 
town. (V.) 

1961—Sept. 27: Pa.-N.J. border, Bristol, 
Philadelphia, Bordentown, Trenton. 

1969—Four-month period. 42 earthquakes 
recorded at Ogdensburg, N.J. 

Earthquake Intensity as red on 
Modified Mercalli Intensity (Damage) Scale 
of 1931 (Abridged): 

I. Not felt except by a very few under 
especially favorable circumstances. (I Ros- 
si-Forel Scale.) 

II. Felt only by a few persons at rest, es- 
pecially on upper fioors of buildings. Deli- 
cately suspended objects may swing. (I to 
II Rossi-Forel Scale.) 

III. Felt quite noticeably indoors, espe- 
cially on upper floors of buildings, but many 


people do not recognize it as an earthquake. 
Standing motorcars may rock slightly. Vibra- 
tion like passing of truck. Duration esti- 


mated. (III Rossi-Forel Scale.) 

IV. During the day felt indoors by many, 
outdoors by few. At night some awakened. 
Dishes, windows, doors disturbed; walls make 
creaking sound. Sensation like heavy truck 
striking building. Standing motorcars rock 
noticeably. (IV to V Rossi-Forel Scale.) 

V. Felt by nearly everyone, many awak- 
ened. Some dishes, windows, etc., broken; 
a few instances of cracked plaster; unstable 
objects overturned. Disturbance of trees, 
poles, and other tall objects sometimes no- 
ticed. Pendulum clocks may stop. (V to VI 
Rossi-Forel Scale.) 

VI. Felt by all, many frightened and run 
outdoors. Some heavy furniture moved; 4 
few instances of fallen plaster or damaged 
chimneys. Damage slight. (VI to VII Rossi- 
Forel Scale.) 

VII. Everybody runs outdoors. Damage 
negligible in buildings of good design and 
construction; slight to moderate in well- 
built ordinary structures; considerable in 
poorly built or badly designed structures; 
some chimneys broken. Noticed by persons 
driving motorcars. (VIII Rossi-Forel Scale.) 

VIII. Damage slight in specially designed 
structures; considerable in ordinary sub- 
stantial buildings with partial collapse; great 
in poorly built structures. Panel walls 
thrown out of frame structures, Fall of chim- 
neys, factory stacks, columns, monuments, 
walls. Heavy furniture overturned. Sand and 
mud ejected in small amounts ... (VIII 
to IX Rossi-Forel Scale.) 

IX. Damage considerable in specially de- 
signed structures; well-designed frame 
structures thrown out of plumb, great in 
substantial buildings, with partial collapse. 
Buildings shifted off foundations ... (IX 
Rossi-Forel Scale.) 
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X, XI. Damage increasing in each cate- 
gory to total in XII. 


PART 2— HISTORICAL FEATURES 


Plans to relocate and preserve thirty-one 
historically significant structures which oth- 
erwise would be inundated by the Tocks Is- 
land Reservoir have been reported to the 
four Congressmen representing the Tri-state 
site of the Tocks Island Dam and Delaware 
River Gap National Recreation Area. 

The National Park Service cited plans to 
relocate the structures to at least six sites 
including a restored village, an early farm 
complex, a community grouping and an in- 
terpretive motor trail. 

Both the Park Service, through responses 
provided by the Department of the Interior, 
and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers dis- 
cussed their efforts to identify and protect 
historical features in the project area in this 
second in a series of Information Reports on 
Tocks Island Dam issued jointly by Congress- 
man John G. Dow of N.Y., Joseph McDade 
and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of N.J. 

Each of the Information Reports consists 
of a series of questions submitted to respon- 
sible government agencies by the Congress- 
men coupled with the answers supplied by 
those agencies. 

In addition to identifying a number of his- 
torically significant structures, today’s re- 
port includes information about excavation 
in search of Indian burial grounds and plans 
for the relocation of several thousand graves 
to cemeteries outside the project area. 

1. What significant historical structures, 
sites, facilities or other features lie within 
the project area? And what is their sig- 
nificance? 

Int: A careful study of historical struc- 
tures and cultural remains in the project 
area was made by Historical Architect Nor- 
man Souder, working with the park staff. 
All structures within the authorized bound- 
aries were surveyed, with almost 200 re- 
ceiving special consideration. Few of the 
structures make claim to national sig- 
mificance, but a number played important 
local roles in our early wars and sheltered 
famous personalities. Most are of impor- 
tance, however, because they exemplify evolu- 
tion of architectural styles from the 17th 
century, identify patterns of settlement, are 
associated with early mills and manufac- 
turers, define trends in local commerce and 
trade, and trace development of the resort 
industry that is still of such great import- 
ance to the region. 

Corps: The historical features lying with- 
in the reservoir and park areas of Tocks Is- 
land include private dwellings of architec- 
tural significance; the Van Campen Inn of 
National significance since a revolutionary 
general stayed there; the Old Copper Mine 
dating back to pre-revolutionary days 
worked by the early Dutch settlers; Old 
Mine Road over which the copper ore was 
hauled to the processing plant in New York; 
several old cemeteries with some graves dat- 
ing back to late 1700 and early 1800; the 
grave of General Rosecrans; site of Indian 
villages and some burials as evidenced dur- 
ing archaeological excavations to date. 

FPC: The Federal Power Commission has 
not received an application to license the 
pumped storage aspect of the overall project; 
consequently, its impact on historic fea- 
tures is not known. FPC Order 384 requires 
the applicant to submit with his application 
a description of historical and archeological 
properties listed in the National Register. 
FPC Order 414 issued on November 27, 1970, 
entitled “Protection and Enhancement of 
Natural, Historic, and Scenic Values in De- 
sign, Location, Construction, and Operation 
of Project Works,” promulgates policies 
which would apply to any potential licensee 
of a pumped storage facility. 
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2. What significant historical structures, 
sites, facilities or other features will be per- 
manently lost as the result of development 
of the dam and reservoir and other features 
of the public works and parks projects? 

Int: The majority of important historical 
structures are not threatened by flooding or 
other park developments and may be re- 
tained in place, but a number are located 
on lands to be inundated or on lands sub- 
ject to periodic flooding. These include struc- 
tures such as the Isaac Van Campen Inn and 
barn, braham Van Campen house, Van Cam- 
pen farmhouse, Ennis house, Westbrook-Bell 
house, St. Johns Episcopal Church, Zion 
Church, Bushkill Mill and other structures 
of lesser importance. Of these others, the 
Hull house and dependencies, Westbrook- 
Bell house and Ennis house are scheduled to 
be protected in place through diking. Some 
will be preserved through relocation to 
higher ground. In instances where superior 
examples exist outside the flood zone or the 
buildings are undistinguished architec- 
turally or historically, there will be no pres- 
ervation attempt. Where warranted, how- 
ever, structures will be carefully docu- 
mented. To date, 30 structures have been 
recorded through measured drawings and 
photographs by Historic Buildings Survey 
and the program is continuing. 

Corps: Features which may be perma- 
nently lost as a result of the construction of 
the dam and reservoir are: 

a. The lower portion of the Old Copper 
Mine will be under 40 feet of water; the 
upper areas are above reservoir levels. 

b. Some of the private dwellings, which 
although architecturally significant, are 
duplicated in style by others. 

c. The Van Campen Inn, unless sufficient 
money is made available for restoration. 
While the building, in very poor condition, 
may be lost, the valuable antique interior 
features could be salvaged and restored for 
posterity. 

d. The sites of Indian villages will be in- 
undated by the reservoir. 

e. Sections of Old Mine Road will be under 
water and lost permanently, however, large 
sections of it will remain. The monuments 
and plaques along the flooded sections can 
be moved to the remaining stretches of the 
road. 

3. What structures, facilities or other fea- 
tures will be relocated to preserve their his- 
torical significance, how, and to what loca- 
tions? 

Int: Scientific studies by the National Park 
Service have identified thirty-one (31) struc- 
tures within the flood zone that should be 
relocated. These, in addition to the Isaac Van 
Campen Inn and its early Dutch barn, in- 
clude two (2) churches, one (1) school, eight 
(8) residences, one (1) gristmill, one (1) 
tobacco barn and sixteen (16) barns andi 
smaller farm buildings. The gristmill, three 
residences and supporting outbuildings wil 
go to Millbrook as a part of the restored 
village. The Abraham Van Campen house 

pen farmhouse, tobacco barn and 
other required outbuildings will be used 
form an early historic farm complex in War- 
ren County. A church, school and depend 
encies will be relocated to the historic Issa 
Stunk house to form a significant community 
grouping in Monroe County. Outbuildings} 
will be relocated to the recently refurnisked 
Slateford Farm in Northampton Count: 
while St. Johns Church, a charming gothig 
structure, will be relocated to higher ground 
in Pike County. Across the river in Sussex 
County, the Van Capen Inn and barn will be 
be relocated to a site on an interpretive 
motor trail. 

Corps: The number of structures, dwell 
ings and other buildings which are to bg 
saved and relocated will depend upon thg 
determinations made by the National Par 
Service and other Federal agencies, such a4 
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the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
authorized by Public Law 89-66J, 80 Stat 
915. Many of the buildings tentatively desig- 
nated as being significant could be physically 
relocated. Others at the upper limits of res- 
ervoir level could be protected by low earth 
embankments. All cemeteries subject to flood 
will be relocated. No determination has 
been made at this time as to the relocation 
site of any facility. (See Add below) 

Add: As the Corps indicates, relocation 
sites for historical facilities will be deter- 
mined by the National Park Service and 
other responsible Federal agencies. Some of 
the sites selected are cited in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (National Park Serv- 
ice) response above. 

4. What information has been developed 
to date regarding lost Indian burial grounds 
supposedly located on the western side of 
the Delaware between Tocks Island and Port 
Jervis? If evidence of their existence has 
been established, what will be done to pro- 
tect those burial grounds or relocate them? 

Int: Archeological surveys under auspices 
of the National Park Service, conducted by 
Franklin and Marshall College, Seton Hall 
University, and the New Jersey State Muse- 
um failed to identify Indian cemeteries on 
the west side of the Delaware between Shaw- 
nee and Port Jervis. Settlement sites are scat- 
tered throughout the valley and as they 
are excavated isolated graves have been lo- 
cated. Skeletal remains, in almost every in- 
stance, have been reduced to fragments by 
high soil acidity. Continuing archeological 
work may yet reveal one of the legendary 
Indian cemeteries, but in view of the exten- 
sive work already accomplished, this seems 
highly unlikely. 

Corps: While there have been rumors of 
Indian burial grounds in the valley affected 
by Tocks Island Lake, professional archeol- 
ogists employed under contract by the US. 
Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, have not uncovered mass Indian 
burial grounds in the area. Selective testing 
has shown evidence of several large and small 
Indian settlements. Evidence of individual 
or small group burials, e.g., cremation re- 
mains, arm bands and other personal items, 
have been discovered at a few of these sites. 
Human remains, if found, and any others 
obtained from further investigations of these 
and other recommended sites could be gath- 
ered together and intered in one central 
area for posterity. 

5. What other burial grounds, cemeteries, 
etc., lie within the project area and what 
is planned in relation to them? Relocation? 
Where? 

Corps: There are many cemeteries and 
family burial grounds within the project 
boundary which require relocation in whole 
or in part. Of these, the Laurel Grove Ceme- 
tery in Port Jervis is the largest containing 
about 15,000 graves. About 500 graves must 
be relocated within this existing cemetery to 
permit future construction of flood protective 
works along the banks of the Delaware and 
Neversink Rivers. The second largest ceme- 
tery affected by project development is the 
Delaware Cemetery at Dingmans Ferry, Penn- 
sylvania, containing about 1,500 graves. This 
cemetery and others containing from 200 
to 300 graves must be entirely relocated. Ad- 
ditionally, about twelve smaller family plots 
ranging from a few to a maximum of 50 
graves will also be wholly relocated. 

Although areas for reinterment have not 
been selected they will be beyond the ex- 
terior boundary of the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area. Required reinter- 
ments have been discussed with affected 
families and Cemetery associations. Further 
determinations of definite action is awaiting 
availability of funds. Submission of detailed 
plans and procedures is tentatively scheduled 
within the next 2 or3 years. 

6. What features of archeological signifi- 
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cance are known to exist in the area? What 
steps are being taken to preserve these, or 
to study them? Which will be lost by de- 
velopment, flooding or other causes related to 
project development? 

Int: The Bevans Rock Shelter, located high 
above the shoreline of the reservoir, is the 
most important Indian remain in the na- 
tional recreation area. It is located on the 
Flatbrook Peninsula tour road and will be 
preserved and interpreted. Smaller rock 
shelters, such as the one near Lake Lenape, 
will be interpreted also. Numerous settlement 
sites on the floodplain and on islands in the 
river have been scientifically excavated, arti- 
facts recovered and information recorded. 
This work is continuing and before any of 
the area is flooded the archeologist will have 
recovered enough information to provide a 
detailed picture of the Indians’ occupation 
and use of the valley. Sites outside the flood 
zone are not being disturbed. They can be 
studied in future years when time and pos- 
sible technological advances will enable the 
scientist to extract more information from 
the sites than is now possible. 

Corps: Archeological explorations are in 
process in the valley affected by the dam. 
Indian artifacts and shards have been found 
in many locations. All of the areas will be 
inundated by the waters of the lake. Explora- 
tions are intended to continue to salvage and 
save as many as are considered significant 
and valuable. 

7. If not detailed elsewhere, what impact 
will the projects have on the pits, quarries, 
and shafts of the Pahaquarry Copper Mines 
and Old Mine Road which date to’ the early 
Dutch settlements of the 17th century? 

Int: The Old Mine Road, according to tra- 
dition, was constructed about 1650 by Hol- 
land Dutch from the Pahaquarry Copper 
Mines northward 104 miles to Esopus, New 
York. Following the general alignment of 
old Indian trails on the east bank of the 
Delaware River, the lower end of the road 
held to the river valley, but above the Flat- 
brook it claimed higher up the ridge. Over 
the years, portions of the road, especially 
in low areas, have been relocated several 
times, making it impossible to say with cer- 
tainty that any one of a number of parallel 
roads or road traces is the original. Ridge 
portions, where settlers built substantial 
stone houses and confined the road between 
massive stone rows, have unquestioned au- 
thenticity. Long stretches of the original road 
will be retained in its present condition or 
restored to its earlier appearance and in- 
terpreted. Roads on the floodplain will be 
inundated. The copper mines, consisting of 
three (3) relatively deep shafts, eight (8) 
minor shaft remains, later strip mines and 
remains of mine structures, are privately 
owned and closed to the public. The lowest 
of the three main shafts will be flooded, but 
all other remains will be made accessible 
and interpreted. The mines will be an im- 
portant stop on the shuttleboat tour. 

Corps: The Old Copper Mine will be 
flooded under about 40 feet of water. It 
cannot be saved. All gravel pits and quarries, 
laying in the present flood plain of the river, 
will be lost. 

8. To what degree have local organizations 
having specific interests in historical and 
archeological matters such as these been 
consulted in regard to planning, or informed 
of planning? 

Int: The recreation area staff has worked 
closely with archeological and historical so- 
cieties of the region, seeking their advice and 
keeping them informed of our plans. On 
February 10, 1968, for example, an archeologi- 
cal planning conference was held at the 
recreation area. In attendance were more 
than 70 people representing all archeological 
and historical groups in the five-county 
area, institutions of higher learning, inter- 
ested groups and individuals from through- 
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out the region, and governmental agencies 
on county, State and Federal level. Past 
archeological accomplishments in the valley 
were summarized, needs identified and pro- 
grams formulated. This and planning ses- 
sions with similar groups having special in- 
terest in specific features within the park 
have had a profound effect on plans and 
programs. 

Corps: The National Park Service has en- 
tered into numerous contracts for archeo- 
logical explorations of the valley. These con- 
tractors have contacted local people, inter- 
ested agencies, historical societies and other 
organizations in the area that are interested 
in archeological finds during the course of 
their investigations. 

9. Are there any alternatives to the de- 
struction of any historical features of the 
region? What do they entail and what are 
their estimated costs? 

Int: Assuming that current plans will be 
carried to completion, only historical features 
of local significance, and which are dupli- 
cated or near-duplicated elsewhere, will be 
destroyed. 

Corps: No alternatives are available for the 
preservation of archeological areas. These 
will be flooded. Structures and interiors of 
structures can be saved and restored or used 
as exhibits. Costs to date have not been esti- 
mated nor has the full extent of salvage op- 
erations been determined to date. 

10. What costs are assigned to matters in- 
volving historical preservation, relocation, 
restoration, etc., as currently envisioned? 

Int: The National Park Service has, in its 
five-year construction program, set aside 
$1,713,300 for the purpose of rehabilitating 
and preserving historical and archaeologi- 
cal resources in its area. This does not con- 
sider the cost of relocation of structures to 
be saved from the reservoir area. That cost is 
attributable to the reservoir project and the 
Corps of Engineers should supply the figure. 

Corps: The Corps has cooperated with the 
National Park Service in the surveys neces- 
sary to determine the extent of significant 
structures which may be worth saving. In- 
formation on total expenditures to date and 
an estimate of the additional funds required 
to set up a definite program would be under 
tae jurisdictions of the National Park Serv- 
ce. 

Add: A study of park project costs, above 
and beyond the original $37 million authori- 
zation, is under way at the present time. 
The study is being made by private consult- 
ants in cooperation with the Corps and Park 
Service. As a result, funding details as they 
relate to historic facilities relocation are 
not yet available. Project costs will be the 
subject of a subsequent information report 
as part of this series. 


PART 3— WATER SUPPLY AND POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


The Tocks Island Reservoir is planned to 
provide 35 percent of the total water supply 
needs of the Delaware River Basin by the 
year 2010, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
stated in response to questions posed by four 
Congressmen representing the tri-state Tocks 
region. 

The Corps also stated that “use of almost 
all known economically retrievable ground 
water supply” will meet only 12 percent of 
the water needs of the Basin's population 
by 2010. 

Both the Corps of Engineers and the Dela- 
ware River Basin supplied information about 
water supply needs and downstream pollu- 
tion control in this third Information Report 
on Tocks Island Dam issued jointly by Con- 
gressmen John G. Dow of N.Y., Joseph Mc- 
Dade and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank 
Thompson, Jr. of NJ. 

According to the Corps, the least costly 
water supply alternative to the Tocks Island 
Dam would “entail construction of a joint 
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reservoir system with a major dam at Wall- 
pack Bend (near Bushkill, Pa., and Flat- 
brookville, N.J.) on the Delaware and a 
secondary dam along the Flatbrook in New 
Jersey.” The Corps estimated that water 
supply costs using the alternate reservoirs 
would be about three times greater than at 
Tocks. 

The DRBC, meanwhile, reported that at 
the present level of technology, salt water 
desalinization plants could meet Basin water 
needs at a cost 50 times greater than at Tocks. 

Future water supply needs of Southeast 
Pennsylvania and Northern New Jersey 
would be served by the Tocks reservoir, be- 
ginning about 1978. 

1, What communities will obtain water 
from the Tocks facility, according to the 
best information now available, and when 
will this source be required? 

Corps: This project was originally formu- 
lated as a major element of a comprehensive 
basin plan of development of water resources 
which would assist in meeting the projected 
water supply needs of the Trenton-Philadel- 
phia area to the year 2000. The Delaware 
River Basin Commission has resolved to pur- 
chase the 425,600 acre-feet of water supply 
storage at the project and would determine 
actual users of such storage. New Jersey, 
which has an ultimate need of 300 million 
gallons of water per day from the Delaware, 
has requested that the Commission consider 
its desire to use the project as a source of 
supply, starting in 1978. The actual alloca- 
tion of water supplies from the project will 
be made by the DRBC. 

DRBC: The water supply available from 
storage at Tocks Island Project will initially 
serve water-short areas in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania in Bucks and Montgomery 


Counties and in Northern New Jersey. The 
vital need of such storage was demonstrated 
during the drought period of 1965-67 when 
an emergency was declared in the Basin by 
the Commission which necessitated careful 
husbanding of the remaining supplies by the 


Commission and the establishment of con- 
servation measures. 

The Beltsville Project, which will be 
operational in 1971, and contains 28,000 acre 
feet of water supply storage, will supply the 
Bucks and Montgomery County areas until 
about 1980 when Tocks Island Project will 
be required. Water requirements for those 
areas are estimated to reach 150 mgd by 
year 1995. 

The Governor of New Jersey, in 1966, filled 
with the Commission a letter of intent to ap- 
ply for as much as 300 mgd for diversion 
from the Basin to areas in Northern New 
Jersey, Only the Tocks Island Protect, of 
those projects now included in the Commis- 
sion’s Comprehensive Plan, is capable of pro- 
viding a water supply demand of that magni- 
tude. 

2. What alternate sources of water might 
satisfy the needs of those communities? How 
do the costs of water from those sources com- 
pare with costs of water from Tocks? 

Corps: Based on previous project formula- 
tion studies, the least costly alternative to 
the Tocks Island project which would pro- 
vide the same quantity of water supply 
storage within the same service area would 
entail the construction of a joint reservoir 
system with a major dam at Walipack Bend 
on the Delaware and a secondary dam along 
the Flatbrook in New Jersey. Estimated water 
supply storage costs at this alternative site 
are about 3.0 times greater than at Tocks 
Island. A single desalination plant, based on 
maximum dally plant outputs and related 
costs expected within the near future, would 
not approach the daily water supply output 
and related costs of the Tocks Island Lake 
project. 

DRBC: No alternative has been identified 
that compares favorably to the water supply 
costs of the Tocks Island Project. Other 
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alternative reservoir projects, which were 
analyzed by the Corps of Engineers, during 
the studies leading to HD 522 (Delaware River 
Basin Report) were considerably more costly 
in terms of unit water costs. The areas which 
will use Tocks Island water supply are areas 
where significant ground water resources are 
not available. While it is mentioned by some 
that salt water conversion is a possible alter- 
native, the facts are that such an alternative 
would be as much as 50 times as costly under 
the level of current technology. 

3. Can any projection be made of con- 
sumer costs of water taken from Tocks as 
opposed to some other source? 

Corps: Specific knowledge of consumer 
costs for water supply within the basin could 
best be obtained from the Delaware River 
Basin Commission. Projecting estimated 
water supply storage costs at Tocks Island, 
presently estimated at $0.01 per 1,000 gallons 
at July, 1970, price levels, and at the alterna- 
tive source to 1980 indicates the alternative 
source would still remain 3.0 times greater 
in cost as construction cost increases would 
occur in the same proportion at each site. 

DRBC: The exact cost of the water supply 
in the Tocks Island Project cannot be deter- 
mined until the project is constructed and 
the final construction cost is known. How- 
ever, & realistic estimate of the unit raw 
water cost is about $0.02 per thousand 
gallons. 

Add: It should be noted that the water cost 
figures supplied by the Corps and DRBC 
reflect two different time periods. The Corps’ 
figure of $0.01 per 1000 gallons is based on 
July, 1970, price levels while the DRBC figure 
of $0.02 per 1000 gallons is a projection of 
the probable cost at time of completion, or 
about 1980. 

4. How vital is the development of this 
water source in planning to adequately meet 
the water needs of the Basin’s communities 
in the near future? In the year 2000 or 
beyond? 

Corps: The project was formulated to pro- 
vide for meeting 35 percent of the total basin 
water supply needs to be met by the entire 
Delaware River Basin Plan to the year 2010. 
In addition to this plan, which would de- 
velop means for using surface supplies of 
water, ground water sources of supply would 
be used to meet projected needs. By the year 
2010, it is envisioned that 12 percent of the 
projected water supply needs of the basin 
would be met through use of ground water 
sources, representing use of almost all known 
economically retrievable ground water sup- 
plies. Formulated as part of the overall basin 
plan to meet projected needs in a timely and 
beneficial manner, this project would be re- 
quired to be placed in service by 1975. The 
Delaware River Basin Commission is engaged 
in further refining projections of basin water 
supply needs. 

DRBC: As indicated in the discussion of 
question one above, the Tocks Island Project 
is vital to meet the water needs of the Basin 
and Service Area in 1980. In addition, until 
the Tocks Island Project is on line, the prob- 
lem of salinity intrusion in the estuary dur- 
ing drought periods remains. Such a problem 
was encountered in 1964 and 1965 when sa- 
linity intrusion threatened the usability of 
a portion of the water supply of the City of 
Philadelphia. Because the Tocks Island Proj- 
ect is the only main river development 
planned and it contains over one-half of the 
total water supply storage of all of the twelve 
major reservoir projects included in the Com- 
prehensive Pian, it is the vital element in the 
Plan. 

Pollution control 

1. How will operation of the dam and 
reservoir assist the regulation of pollution 
levels in downstream portions of the main 
stem? 

Corps: The project was not authorized to 
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be developed for the purpose of controlling 
pollution levels within river reaches down- 
stream of the dam. It is not presently pro- 
posed to regulate releases from the lake 
for this purpose as control can more appro- 
priately be achieved through treatment at 
the source. Enforcement of basin wide water 
quality standards previously adopted by the 
Delaware River Basin Commission should 
provide for control of pollution levels. 

Impoundment of stream inflow should re- 
duce concentrations of turbity, stream sedi- 
ment, color, hardness and bacteria in out- 
flow from the lake. The lake will be regu- 
lated to provide for release of all lake inflows 
during April, May and June, other than flood 
flows, to maintain existing fresh water in- 
flow contributions of the Tocks Island Lake 
drainage area to the Delaware Bay oyster 
planting and seeding beds, thus precluding 
other than natural development of objec- 
tionable chloride concentrations over those 
resources. Provision of water intake ports at 
various elevations of the structure used for 
releasing waters from the lake will permit 
selection of waters from any level or combi- 
nation of levels within the lake to provide 
for maintaining proper temperature and dis- 
solved oxygen concentrations of lake releases 
for downstream fishery resources and other 
aquatic life. Maintenance of a minimum 
average daily release of 2,784 cfs from the 
lake, to meet a basin water supply goal at 
Trenton, N.J., will also significantly lessen 
adverse effects caused during previously ex- 
perienced prolonged lower stream flows, e.g., 
objectionable pollution levels, objectionable 
chloride concentrations in water used for 
water supply and inhabited by Delaware Bay 
oyster resources, and blockage or kills of mi- 
gratory fish. 

DRBC: The operation of the dam and 
reservoir will assist in the regulation of pol- 
lution levels in the non-tidal Delaware Riv- 
er by providing a minimum sustained flow 
of 3000 cfs at Trenton. This increased flow 
above current natural low flows will result 
in greater dilution of treated wastes and also 
higher river velocities. The ability of the 
river to assimliate treated wastes increases 
with increasing velocity by decreasing the 
transport time of wastes and increasing the 
rate that oxygen is dissolved in water. In- 
creasing the rate that oxygen is dissolved in 
water provides more oxygen to stabilize or- 
ganic wastes. 

Add: While pollution control is not a 
principle purpose of the project from the 
Corps’ standpoint, the DRBC's establishment 
of a minimum flow of 3,000 cubic feet per 
second at Trenton will help reduce pollution 
levels as described above. 

2. What factors will determine when stored 
water will be released to reduce pollution 
downstream (salinity or other) to the detri- 
ment of recreational usage of the reservoir? 

Corps: Water storage within the long term 
storage pool between elevations 356 and 410 
will be jointly used for the purposes of water 
supply, hydropower and recreation. Release 
of storage from within this zone will be sub- 
ject to the needs of the Delaware River Basin 
Commission and to the approval of the Corps 
of Engineers who has overall responsibility 
for regulation of downstream releases. Basi- 
cally, as it is not an authorized project pur- 
pose, situations controlling releases for im- 
provement of downstream water quality (dis- 
solved oxygen, temperature, chloride con- 
centration, oil spillage, etc.) cannot be pre- 
determined and would have to be carefully 
assessed at the time of need. Careful weigh- 
ing of pertinent factors would be required, 
e.g., degree of danger to public health or 
downstream water supply intakes, possible 
losses to fishery and marine resources, sched- 
uled water supply needs, five-day forecast of 
weather and lake inflows, period of recreation 
day or season affected, elevation of lake, and 
daily amount and extent of period such re- 
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leases would be needed, During normal water 
years, lake releases would be controlled to 
limit the effect on daily fluctuation of lake 
levels during the recreation season. During 
drought periods, however, recreation may at 
times become a project purpose far out- 
weighed in value by regional needs for water 
supply or for control of adverse stream flow 
effects. 

DRBC: The Commission has established a 
flow objective of 3000 cfs at Trenton, N.J., to 
control ocean salinity in the Delaware Estu- 
ary during periods of low flow. The Commis- 
sion Water Quality Standards have a stream 
objective of a maximum concentration of 
250 mg/1 of chlorides at the mouth of the 
Schuylkill River. This level is the upper limit 
of chloride recommended in the U.S. Public 
Health Service Drinking Water Standards. 
The chloride objective is based on protecting 
potable surface water supplies and under 
recharge aquifers in the Philadelphia-Cam- 
den region. Water storage is available in the 
reservoir to provide adequate releases even 
during periods of extreme drought. How- 
ever, during such times, to protect potable 
surface and ground water supplies, draw- 
down would be required from the long-term 
storage for water supply and recreation. 

Int: A minimum flow criteria should be 
established, perhaps the existing salt line 
could be used as this criteria. 

3. What impact will pollution control 
standards established by the Delaware River 
Basin have upon the quality of water in the 
reservoir and upon recreational fishing in 
particular? 

Corps: Enforcement of established basin 
and state water quality standards will en- 
hance both the quality of water and recrea- 
tional fishing both within upstream and 
downstream of the project boundary, 

DRBC: The Standards will protect and 
maintain the quality of the reservoir for the 
stated purposes in the Standards. The basic 
premise of the standards are that “water uses 
shall be paramount in determining stream 
quality objectives which, in turn, shall be 
the basis for determining effluent quality re- 
quirements.” 

In addition, it is the policy of the Com- 
mission to maintain the quality of interstate 
waters, where it is better than established 
stream quality objectives, unless it can be af- 
firmatively demonstrated that such a change 
is justifiable. The water quality in this area 
is currently excellent. By implementation of 
the Standards and the sewerage study dis- 
cussed in Discussion 6 of Local Impact, the 
quality will be maintained. 

The Standards includes in the uses to be 
protected wildlife, maintenance and propaga- 
tion of resident game fish and other aquatic 
life, spawning and nursery habitat for ana- 
dromous fish and passage of anadromous fish. 
Stream quality objectives and treatment re- 
quirements in the Standards assure these 
uses. 

PART 4—PARK USE AND FACILITIES PROTECTION 


The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior contend that ade- 
quately planned road systems and park util- 
ization controls will enable millions of vis- 
itors to be accommodated by the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area sur- 
rounding Tocks Island Reservoir. 

Planning for the anticipated influx of visi- 
tors and for protection of the dam, power 
project and park facilities are discussed by 
the Corps and Interior Department, as well as 
the Federal Power Commission, in response 
to questions posed by the four Congressmen 
representing the Tri-state Tocks region. 

Both the Corps and Interior report on 
actual experiences with heavy utilization of 
public facilities around the country in this 
fourth in a series of Information Reports on 
Tocks Island Dam issued jointly by Congress- 
men John G, Dow of N.Y., Joseph McDade 
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and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., of N.J. 

“. . . It is recognized that the need for 
recreation within the service area of the 
project far exceeds the capability of this 
project to meet them, and consequently, con- 
trols of use, through a ceiling on visitation 
and a means of controlling ingress will afford 
the opportunity to manage visitation in terms 
of directing it to desired areas, or limiting it 
when capacity is reached,” the Department 
of Interior explains. 

Because park development is programmed 
over & 20-year period, planned water-related 
recreational facilities are expected to accom- 
modate 4.2 million visitors days annually by 
1980 and 9.6 million by 1990. 


Park Utilization 


1, Are existing and planned highway sys- 
tems adequate to accommodate the number 
of visitors expected to utilize Tocks? What is 
the status of access highway development? 

Corps: Yes. The 21 mile portion of U.S. 
Route 209 in Pennsylvania, from about 2 
miles south of Bushkill, north to its inter- 
section with U.S. Route 6 at Milford, which 
would be affected by project development 
and operations, is planned to be relocated 
roughly 1.5 miles west of its present route as 
& two lane class 2 highway. Construction of 
the initial section of the relocated route is 
planned to begin in the spring of 1973. 

Planned additions to State Highway sys- 
tems and the road network proposed to be 
developed wi;hin the Tocks Island Lake proj- 
ect boundary are being designed to support 
the expected visitor influx to the area. The 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Departments of 
Transportation have completed preliminary 
highway needs studies within the project im- 
pact area. Schedules of improvements con- 
sistent with projected traffic needs and avail- 
able highway funds are being developed in 
accordance with these impact studies. Com- 
pletion of construction of Interstate Routes 
84 and 80 north and south, respectively, and 
of Interstate Routes 287 and 81-E, east and 
west of the project, respectively, would pro- 
vide the necessary exterior expressway net- 
work to maintain access to the project im- 
pact area. Interior trunk and connector 
roadways planned to be developed would pro- 
vide primary traffic access into, through and 
within the actual impact area. 

Int: For access to the area two interstate 
highways, I-88 and I-84, will serve the NRA 
at the lower and upper ends from the New 
York City area. The Northeast extension of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike could be utilized 
to serve the NRA from the Philadelphia area. 

To meet local transportation needs both 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Highway 
Departments have made highway master 
plans designed to provide adequate access to 
the DWGNRA as well as upgrade existing in- 
adequate highways and provide for the fu- 
ture needs of the Tocks Island Region, In 
Pennsylvania the needs will be largely met by 
the relocation and upgrading of U.S. 209, 
which will be accomplished as a part of the 
Tocks Island Reservoir Project. In New Jersey 
the completion of I-80 and upgrading of U.S. 
206 are under way, while the Foothills Free- 
way and other new routes are as yet in the 
planning stage. 

Add: During the second Inter-agency Con- 
ference on Tocks, April 6, it was explained 
that Park Development is programmed over 
a 20-year period with completion anticipated 
in 1990. Thus, by 1980 the completed water- 
related park facilities would be expected to 
accommodate 4.2 million visitor days an- 
nually and by 1990 an estimated 9.6 million 
visitor days annually. 

2. Is the projected 10,500,000 visitor days 
per year a reasonable level of utilization for 
a facility of this size? Will this level of utiliz- 
ation overtax the facilities which are planned 
and possibly lead to undue destruction of the 
park area’s natural character? 
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Corps: Recreational development of river 
basin areas should be analyzed on an indi- 
vidual basis due to complex differences be- 
tween both river basins and other types of 
existing recreational complexes around the 
country. Based on a joint determination by 
representatives of the National Park Service, 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, the project resources 
capability was evaluated and it was conserva- 
tively estimated that these resources would 
attract and support an average annual usage 
of 10.5 million visitor days. Initial and ulti- 
mate visitation at water-related facilities 
would be 4.2 million and 9.6 million, respec- 
tively. The determination of these visitation 
estimates was predicated on such pertinent 
factors as solls, geologic factors, topography, 
vegetative cover, resource aesthetics, quality 
of planned facilities, location of major re- 
gional population centers, proposed highway 
networks, resource capacity and primarily 
the existing regional unfulfilled demand for 
public outdoor recreation facilities. A com- 
prehensive land and water use management 
program provides for a long range plan of 
recreational development and for individual 
programs to control visitor impact on histor- 
ic, scenic, scientific, flora, fauna and cultural 
resources located within the project bound- 
ary. As mentioned previously, the evaluated 
water-related recreational capacity of the 
project is planned to be initially developed 
to less than \% of the resource potential, Ex- 
perience gained from visitation to initial 
recreation areas would be used to guide fu- 
ture recreational development and control 
visitor impact on natural resources. 

Int: The estimated 10.5 million visitation 
is a “soft” figure which is highly speculative. 
The “hard” statistic is design load which 
is the capacity of the area to accommodate 
visitors. This is expressed in terms of the 
maximum number of people who can be 
adequately provided for in the area at one 
time. The design load for DWGNRA, includ- 
ing water-related sites, is, in our Master Plan, 
141,000 people. This reflects intensive recrea- 
tion use which could, if inadequately planned 
for, contribute to the erosion of natural 
qualities. The Master Plan, however, con- 
centrates most of this design load capacity 
in several areas which are to be well de- 
veloped and intensively managed to sustain 
heavy recreation use. This frees most of the 
area from heavy use and contributes to the 
retention of natural character throughout. 
Land use within the total area, classified in 
the ORRRC categories is as follows: 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 


Percent 
of 
total 


ORRRC class Actes 


. High density recreation............... 1,000 
. General recreation (picnic areas, camp- 
grounds). 
. Natural environment (little develop- 
29, 000 


Pe VE ee ee APESTA .. 5,000 

. Primitive (minimal development)_...... 12, 000 
Vi, Historic and cultural areas. 1, 000 
Vil, Water surface...........-.---.---.- -- 14,000 


This constitutes a reasonable balance be- 
tween recreation development and preserva- 
tion of the natural and cultural resource, 
and will not overtax the facilities which are 
planned, or lead to undue destruction of the 
park’s natural character. 

Add; The number of visitors to the various 
Park facilities will be limited to specified 
capacities by establishment of control points 
on the road system serving the project area. 
When capacity is reached at one facility on a 
given day, additional visitors will be directed 
to other facilities within the park by per- 
sonnel at the control points. 
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Although disparity has existed for a num- 
ber of years regarding Park Service and 
Corps plans for water-related recreational 
facilities, a memorandum of understanding 
has been drafted to resolve remaining dif- 
ferences. 

3. How do size and projected utilization 
compare with other popular national parks? 
What problems relating to heavy visitation 
have been encountered at other popular 
parks and what steps were taken to remedy 
them? 

Corps: The Corps of Engineers does not 
have basic responsibility for National Parks 
but has had vast experience with recreation 
attendance at developed water resource proj- 
ects around the country. The following table 
lists several projects which offer either lake 
area, shoreline or recreational capacity simi- 
lar to that offered at Tocks Island Lake. 


WATER RESOURCE PROJECTS—CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Shoreline 
State and reservoir name 


California: 


1 Represents capacity of initial facility development; ultimate 
water-related capacity is estimated at 112,000. 


Natural resources within the above devel- 
oped projects have not shown signs of exces- 
sive wear. Normal problems have been ex- 
perienced at these projects such as use of 
certain facilities and traffic congestion at en- 
trance stations. However, these problems have 
been alleyiated through more frequent re- 
fuse collections, provision of additional fa- 
cilities and development of improved traffic 
control programs. 

Int: Yellowstone is the third largest na- 
tional park in the system, Its 2,221,772.61 
acres (including 2,035.73 acres of non-Fed- 
eral land) are exceeded only in area by 
Glacier Bay National Monument and Katmai 
National Monument, both in Alaska. 
DWGNRA will have 68,826.00 acres. 

The projected use of DWGNRA reflects an 
anticipation of more visitor use than present- 
ly experienced in any other National Park. 
Service area. The advantages built into the 
planning at DWGNRA hinge around the fact 
that the intensity of use is anticipated. 
Therefore, it is recognized that the need for 
recreation within the service area of the proj- 
ect far exceeds the capability of this project 
to meet them, and consequently, controls of 
use, through a ceiling on visitation (the de- 
sign load) and a means of controlling ingress 
(the entrance stations) will afford the op- 
portunity to manage visitation in terms of 
directing it to desired areas, or limiting it 
when capacity is reached. In other parks 
where problems have become severe the prob- 
lems were not anticipated in advance con- 
sequently visitor use patterns became prob- 
lems because no suitable means of control 
were built into the management system. In 
the Northeast, we can assume extreme pres- 
sures in the direction of over-use and we can 
plan for its control from the beginning. 

In Yellowstone, as in other parks, the 
major problem is the automobile. The traffic 
movement and congestion at heavy-use areas 
is not only frustrating to the visitor but 
creates considerable traffic control problems. 
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It is our immediate job and purpose to re- 
lieve, in one way or another, the causes for 
congestion and to spread visitor use out to 
other meaningful park values, One-way road 
systems, closures of selected sections to ve- 
hicular traffic, mass transportation systems, 
and other innovations have been imple- 
mented in Yosemite National Park. The effect 
has been to relieve congestion there, and we 
are implementing some of these methods in 
Yellowstone National Park as we are able. 
A bypass will be constructed in the Thumb 
area under a contract to be let this fiscal year. 
Plans also call for construction of a road to 
bypass the lake developed area. These projects 
will do much to alleviate traffic congestion 
of Yellowstone which occurs largely in the 
highly developed areas, Further, relocation 
of campground and concessioner facilities 
from areas of high visitor density is being 
accomplished as funds permit. 


Protection of facilities 


1. Some fear is being expressed that this 
dam and power project may become a target 
of revolutionaries or saboteurs, What degree 
of protection is planned for the dam, power 
plant, and other facilities? 

Corps: Means of controlling public visita- 
tion within the project boundary and at 
project facilities would parallel those em- 
ployed at other existing Corps of Engineers 
water resource projects around the country, 
Visitors will be restricted from entering those 
areas which in the opinion of the Corps of 
Engineers should not be open to the gen- 
eral public for security or safety reasons. 
Public access to the dam and appurtenant 
facilities will be restricted by appropriate 
fencing and controlled by security personnel. 
Guided tours of these facilities will be avail- 
able to special interest groups. Basic rules 
and regulations governing public use and ac- 
cess within the project boundary and de- 
signation of areas prohibited to public access 
will be developed and placed on public dis- 
play at appropriate locations. These data will 
also be referenced in informational project 
map folders provided to the visiting public. 
Security forces will be employed to insure 
public compliance with rules and regulations 
at principal project facilities and will patrol 
developed project lands. 

FPC: The power plant, penstocks, and 
transmission lines will be constructed under- 
ground, thus providing a greater degree of 
protection from sabotage. 

Add: In addition, the Park Service will 
provide protection for those recreational fa- 
cilities under its management. 


PART 5— FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Forecasts that the Tocks Island Dam and 
Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area will afford sportsmen greater oppor- 
tunities for fishing and hunting than if the 
region remained in private ownership are 
contained in the accompanying 22-page re- 
port on Fish and Wildlife released today by 
four Congressmen representing the Tristate 
Tocks region. 

Also included in the report is information 
regarding Corps of Engineers plans for de- 
velopment of a fish passage to enable mi- 
gratory species to pass over the dam, a table 
indicating the existing abundance of 46 
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kinds of fish and projecting their future in 
the 37-mile reservoir, and data regarding the 
Delaware Bay oyster industry. 

In response to questions posed by Con- 
gressmen John G. Dow of New York, Joseph 
McDade and Fred B. Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
and Frank Thompson Jr., of New Jersey, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Interior and Delaware River Basin 
Commission report that planned programs 
of fish and wildlife resource management 
coupled with adequate access for sportsmen, 
will maintain good fishing and hunting op- 
portunities. 

“Without the project, public hunting 
would become virtually nonexistent and fish- 
ing access to the river would continue to 
diminish,” the Department of the Interior 
contends, 

Interior also warns that the threat of nu- 
trient pollution poses a hazard to fishlife in 
the Delaware, with or without the dam, un- 
less land development throughout the region 
is accompanied by installation of adequate 
sewage treatment facilities. 

1, What impact will the combined dam and 
Park projects have upon wildlife now known 
to exist in the region? 

Corps: The 12,400 acre lake which would 
form at the top of the long term storage pool, 
elevation 410, will permanently inundate ap- 
proximately 10,000 acres of land adjacent to 
the existing river causing a loss of terrestrial 
wildlife habitat existing within the affected 
area. Portions of 6,000 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the long-term storage pool above eleva- 
tion 410 would be periodically inundated for 
varying periods during fiood control opera- 
tions. These operations would cause an ad- 
verse impact on existing wildlife habitat 
within the described area, Recreational devel- 
opment and visitation to the project would 
also cause a reduction in the carrying ca- 
pacity of range adjacent to recreational areas. 
Project impact on wildlife has been evalu- 
ated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
cooperation with the affected basin State's 
game agencies. Evaluation indicated a total 
annual projected loss of 750 hunter-days of 
deer hunting and 1880 hunter days of small 
game hunting could be expected with project 
development. These projected losses repre- 
sent less than a 20 percent and 3 percent re- 
duction in the potential annual deer hunting 
and small game hunting usage, respectively, 
of lands within the project boundary. Based 
on studies of these agencies, mitigation of 
the estimated losses will require the acquisi- 
tion of 880 acres of additional project lands. 
These mitigation lands would total 450 acres 
in Pennsylvania and 430 acres in New Jersey. 

Int: Wildlife habitats within the reservoir 
project total about 114 square miles, of which 
97 percent is land. Estimated land acquisition 
for the reservoir amounts to 24,600 acres, of 
which about 12,000 acres lie above the con- 
servation pool. Around this will be acquired 
47,675 acres constituting the Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap National Recreation Area. About 40 
percent of the combined reservoir and park 
lies in Pennsylvania and 60 percent in New 
Jersey. The only loss of hunting opportunity 
which will occur will be within the reservoir 
area as a result of permanent or periodic in- 
undation. These are summarized as follows: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL HUNTER-DAYS 


Without the project 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 


With the project Difference 


New Jersey Pennsylvania New Jersey 


—1,100 
—400 


—1,500 
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The reservoir project will inundate- farm 
land which serves as a source of food for 
wildlife in many areas. The resource man- 
agement programs in DWGNRA will mitigate 
these losses through agricultural programs 
accomplished with Vocational Agriculture 
and other education programs, the National 
Park Services’ own management programs, 
and agricultural activities associated with 
demonstration farms. Wildlife will fare much 
better in the area under uniform manage- 
ment and development programs even with 
loss of habitat because of the reservoir than 

‘it would had private development pro- 
gressed. Professional management of habitat 
and wildlife populations will result in per- 
petuation of all natural species now present 
and possible restoration of certain others, It 
is expected that there will be a net gain of 
wildlife resources and hunting opportunity 
within the National Recreation Area. 

2. Is it likely that any significant changes 
will result in the varieties of wildlife which 
inhabit the area? If so, will these be desir- 
able or undesirable? 

Corps: Information has not been brought 
to our attention to date which would indi- 
cate the possibility of a significant change in 
wildlife varieties. 

Int: No significant changes in the varieties 
of wildlife inhabitating the area are foreseen. 
However, waterfowl and birds associated with 
large bodies of water will increase. 

3. To what degree will hunting be per- 
mitted within the project area and in what 
locations of what size? 

Corps: Although hunting may be per- 
mitted under the terms of Public Law 89-158, 
plans for provision of posted hunting areas 
within the project area have not been form- 
ulated. Hunting, if it is considered com- 
patible with other project purposes, would 
be provided in posted areas which would 
maintain public safety of visitors and rec- 
reationists at the project. Hunting would 
be regulated in accordance with other proj- 
ect activities and annual programs would 
be coordinated with Federal and State game 
agencies. The location of the estimated 880 
acres of wildlife mitigation lands to be ac- 
quired for the project has not yet been de- 
termined by affected State game agencies. 
However, these agencies are desirous of ac- 
quiring mitigation lands adjacent to existing 
State wildlife management lands. 

Int: Under the Master Plan for the Dela- 
ware Water Gap National Recreation Area, 
which has been developed, only about seven 
percent of the total of 56,000 acres will be 
intensively developed for general recreation 
to the exclusion of hunting. The Master 
Plan includes provisions for the development 
of specific areas for wildlife management and 
public hunting and, when necessary, non- 
specific areas for controlled hunting to har- 
vest surplus animals. The foregoing actions 
will be carried out in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and the New 
Jersey Division of Fish and Game. In light of 
our present knowledge, however, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a significant net 
gain of wildlife resources and hunting oppor- 
tunity within the National Recreation Area. 

It is presumed that lands and water areas 
within the reservoir site, amounting in all 
to about 24,600 acres, will be open to public 
hunting except for minor acreages reserved 
for reasons of safety, protection of public 
property, and the like. On the average, this 
means that about 10,700 acres of relatively 
unchanged habitat in the flood pool will be 
available, together with 3,800 acres more in 
which habitat will have been more or less 
modified by periodic inundation. 

4. What fish are now found in the Dela- 
ware and how common are the respective 
varieties in relation to each other? What 
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change in the fish population are anticipated 
within five years of the dam's construction? 
Within 10 years? Within 20 years? 

Corps: There are forty-six species of fish 
known to inhabit the reach of the river to be 
impounded. American shad are present in 
considerable numbers during migration peri- 
ods. The river could aptly be described as a 
bass-walleye stream with the major river 
gamefish being the smallmouth bass closely 
followed in abundance by walleye. Rainbow, 
brown and brook trout are present in cool 
reaches of the river but primarily inhabit the 
cool, fast flowing tributary streams. Carp, 
sucker, bullhead and sunfish are found in 
abundance in the river with minor popula- 
tions of goldfish, perch and fallfish. Red fin 
and chain pickerel are present but not com- 
mon. Two additional species, northern pike 
and muskellunge are reported to have been 
stocked in the river. General information on 
anticipated changes in fish populations with- 
in this river reach after construction of the 
project is presented in the answer to question 
7, following. 

Int: The present game fish populations in 
the Delaware River are dominated by small- 
mouth bass and walleye. Among the panfish, 
the following are common to very abundant: 
brown bullhead, rock bass, several sunfish 
species, white and black crappies. The com- 
mon to abundant forage fish now present in- 
clude carp and goldfish, golden shiners, and 
several other minnows, quillback, white suck- 
ers, and banded killifish. 

Naturally, with a change over to lake-type 
environment rather than stream, species bet- 
ter adapted to the former will gradually take 
over. This means that the following will in- 
crease and perhaps become overabundant: 
catfish and bullheads, rock bass, various spe- 
cies of sunfish, crappies, and yellow perch. 
The smallmouth bass will likely become rare, 
but it will be replaced by the now uncommon 
largemouth bass. Walleyes could continue to 
be an important species, provided adequate 
spawning habitat is available. Chain pickerel, 
now present, and northern pike, which may 
be introduced, could become abundant, pro- 
vided suitable spawning habitat is available, 
and even the muskellunge might become an 
important part of the game fish populations. 
Of the forage fishes, those now common or 
abundant in the river will generally increase 
with exception of the cutlips and silvery 
minnows. Carp, goldfish, and white suckers 
could become abundant. 

It is impossible to predict with any degree 
of accuracy the status of fish populations at 
specified dates of 5, 10, and 20 years. The 
shad, of course, will cease to be a sport fish- 
ing resource within the impoundment prac- 
tically as soon as it starts to fill. Smallmouth 
bass will likely cease to be an important 
sport-fish within 5 years—the same could be 
true of walleyes if adequate spawning grounds 
are not present to provide for expanding its 
population rapidly to fill its population rap- 
idly to fill its potential niche in the reservoir 
fisheries. The first 5 years after filling should 
see development of an abundance of large- 
mouth bass, pickerel and possibly northern 
pike. An abundance of food for expanding 
populations should result in an abundance 
of large panfish. 

Within 5-10 years after filling, however, 
carp, goldfish, and sucker populations will 
probably reach the nuisance stage. Perch, 
crappie, and rock bass will probably begin 
to fall off in size, due to overabundance, Fish- 
ery conditions 10 or 20 years after impound- 
ment will depend largely upon the success 
of management measures to control over- 
abundance of carp, goldfish, and various pan 
fishes and improve reproduction of game fish 


species. 
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The construction of the dam could lead to 
the development of a tailrace trout fishery, 
providing proper water flows and tempera- 
tures are established. It is expected that 
about 10 miles of the Delaware will provide 
suitable trout habitat. 

DRBC: The fish now present and the abun- 
dance of each with respective anticipated 
changes in the fish populations are indicated 
in Table 3. (See Pages 39-40.) 

It is difficult to predict what changes in 
fish populations may occur over 5, 10, or 20 
years after the dam’s construction. This, in 
part, will be dependent on a fish manage- 
ment program which will be carried out. Ex- 
perience from other reservoirs and impound- 
ments indicate overabundance of certain spe- 
cies such as carp, white suckers, perch, crap- 
pies, sunfish of various kinds, and various 
minnows and shiners appears certain, espe- 
cially during the early years of the reser- 
voir. Studies will have to be conducted to 
ascertain the change in fish populations of 
the various species and their control. 

Forty-six kinds of fish have been identified 
within the reservoir site and the abundance 
of each kind of fish documented. The north- 
ern pike and the muskellunge have been 
stocked in recent years but very little in- 
formation on the success of their introduc- 
tion is known except that a few have been 
caught by fishermen. Knowing the life his- 
tory, including the spawning habits of each 
kind of fish, and experience from other res- 
ervoirs, reasonable predictions can be made 
as to the outcome of each kind of fish. 

Of the 46 kinds of fish now present in the 
Delaware River in the Tocks Island area 17 
are considered abundant, while 16 are com- 
mon and 13 occur occasionally or in a few 
cases might even be considered rare. 

Reference to “abundant” is considered to 
be the most predominant species found at 
practically any location in the river; “com- 
mon” would indicate those fish found at all 
locations, but not in very large numbers, 
and “occasional” refers to fish not found at 
all locations, few in number, and in some 
cases only found in selected areas of the 
reservoir site. 

Of the 46 kinds of fish now present in the 
river, it is expected that all but six have the 
potential of remaining within the reservoir. 
Thirty-two species will undoubtedly remain 
in the reservoir, but the abundance of each 
kind of fish is subject to change. Of those 
remaining in the reservoir 20 are expected to 
increase, two decrease, and the rest are sub- 
ject to little change or their outcome re- 
mains in question. Two species, the Amer- 
ican eel and the American Shad, are depend- 
ent upon the installation of a fishway and 
their ability to negotiate it. Information 
based on experience from other such dams 
indicates these fish will be able to travel up 
over the fish ladder. Three species might be- 
come landlocked (trapped within the reser- 
voir) such as the sea lamprey, alewife, and 
striped bass. Three kinds of trout, the rain- 
bow, brook and brown, outcome remains in 
question and only time will tell. Tempera- 
ture and dissolved oxygen will be the biggest 
limiting factor to trout. 

It is expected that six fish (bridled shiner, 
common shiner, fathead minnow, blacknose 
dace, longnose dace, and the creek chub), all 
minnowlike, will disappear from the reservoir, 
In a recent study, however, all but the fat- 
head minnow were found in most of the trib- 
utaries entering the reservoir. Even though 
these species of fish may disappear from the 
reservoir site, it is most doubtful that they 
will be lost from that area. The reason for 
the disappearance of these fish is because of 
the lack of fast flowing water and suitable 
spawning habitat. 
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TABLE 3.—{(X) INDICATES PRESENCE IN CATEGORY DESCRIBED; (?) MEANS THERE IS SOME UNCERTAINTY, DIFFICULT TO PREDICF; AND (+ OR —) INDICATES EXPECTED INCREASE OR 


Preimpoundment 


DECREASE] 


Postimpoundment | 


Oc- 


Fishes Abundant Common casional 


Disap- 
pear 


Land- 


Remain locked Fishes 


Preimpoundment 


Abundant 


Postimpoundment 


_ Oc- Disap- 
casional pear 


Land- 


Common locked 


Remain 


. Sea Lamprey 

. Alewifè. 
American Shad... 
Rainbow Trout__.. 
Brown Trout... 
Brook Trout 
Redfin Pickerel_ 
Chain Pickerel.. 


Penoneweye 


. Silvery Minnow. 

. Golden Shiner.. 

. Comely Shiner. 

. Satinfin Shiner. 

. Bridled Shiner__.. 
. Common Shiner.. 

. Spottail Shiner 

. Swallowtail Shiner.. 
. Bluntnose Minnow. - 
. Fathead Minnow.. 
. Blacknose Dace.. 

. Longnose Dace 


5. Is the Corps of Engineers firmly com- 
mitted to provide some method of convey- 
ance for anadromous fish (shad and other 
varieties) above the dam? What method is 
planned—a fish ladder, an elevator or other? 
What is its anticipated effectiveness? On what 
is this estimate based? Will its conveyance 
capacity have any limitation which might 
impair or restrict the potential shad migra- 
tion in the Delaware? 

Corps: The Corps of Engineers is planning 
fish facilities at the project to maintain pas- 
sage of anadromous and catadromous species 
at the damsite. A preliminary design for a 
permanent fish ladder has been prepared 
which offers a capacity for handling an esti- 
mated annual migration of 250,000 fish or a 
maximum daily run of 25,000 fish. The de- 
sign, which provides for passage of down- 
stream migrants, is an adaptation of a sys- 
tem successfully employed at a hydroelectric 
dam located on the North Fork of the Clacka- 
mas River near Estacada, Oregon. Fish ladders 
installed at the complex of dams on the Co- 
lumbia River have successfully passed mi- 
grations of up to 4% million shad to upstream 
spawning grounds. 

Previous discussions with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service resulted in the mutual adop- 
tion of a program which would provide for, 
due to recognized problems confronting suc- 
cessful fish passage, installation of temporary 
facilities for passing shad during construc- 
tion. These facilities would, if possible for 
the sake of economy, comprise the down- 
stream portion of the full fish ladder design 
and would include means for attracting, trap- 
ping, sorting and trucking migratory species. 
Further mutual studies and actual experi- 
ence with passing fish during construction 
would determine future migration counts 
and other pertinent factors which would 
govern the installation of the remaining por- 
tion of the permanent fish ladder or perhaps 
a different type of facility. 

Int: The Congress, in authorizing Tocks 
Island and Reservoir, specified that a fishway 
should be provided at Tocks Island Dam “if 
it were found to be justifiable” by the Chief 
of Engineers. The fishway is a means of miti- 
gating loss of the shad fishery (and of other 
anadromous or catadromous fisheries up- 
stream from Tocks Island Dam). The legisla- 
tive history of the 1958 Act amending the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, as con- 
tained in Senate Report No. 1981, 85th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, dated July 25, 1958, clari- 
fies the intent of the Congress with regard 
to the term “justifiable.” The Senate Report 
states: 

“It is the understanding of your commit- 
tee, however, that these measures (for the 
prevention of loss to fish and wildlife) would 


x 
. Creek Chub Sucker... 
. White Catfish... ....-...- 


Brown Bullhead. _ 
. Channel Catfish... 


> Redbreast Sunfish 
. Pumpkinseed... 


. Smallmouth Bass. 
. Largemouth Bass. 
. White Crappie... 
. Black Crappie.. 

. Johnny Darter.. 

. Yellow Perch.. 

. Walleye. 


not have to be justified under the usual 
benefit-cost type of analysis. They would not 
produce ‘benefits’. These measures would be 
for reducing or compensating for the losses. 

“Similarly, it is the understanding of your 
committee that ‘estimation of wildlife ... 
losses’ provided for in the bill would not re- 
quire a dollar evaluation.” 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life believes that mitigation measures should, 
in fact, satisfy two criteria: first, that of 
practicability and second, that of reason- 
ableness. Although it is evident that several 
problems specific to Tocks Island Dam, com- 
plicated to some degree by the addition of 
the pumped-storage operation, must be 
solved in the development of a satisfactory 
fishway at this dam, there is no reason to 
believe that any of these are insurmountable. 
As to the second point, we have no reason to 
doubt that an average run of 250,000 shad 
can and will be established and maintained 
with such fishway. A run of this size can 
mitigate the combined loss of insite and up- 
stream shad-fishing opportunities to the ex- 
tent of at least 50 percent—can mitigate the 
loss of upstream shad-fishing to the extent 
of over 93 percent. 

On the basis of both practicability and rea- 
sonableness, the Bureau finds this means of 
mitigation of anadromous fishery losses to be 
fully justifiable and has so advised the Corps 
of Engineers. In view of this and the Con- 
gressional authorization, we find no reason 
for thinking otherwise than that the design 
and operation of a satisfactory fishway con- 
stitutes an integral part of the plan for Tocks 
Island Dam, for which the Corps of Engineers 
has primary responsibility as the construc- 
tion agency. 

Certain preliminary designs have been de- 
veloped by the Corps of Engineers and re- 
viewed by the State and Federal fish and 
wildlife agencies. It appears that further de- 
sign studies will be directed toward devel- 
opment of a satisfactory fishway, i.e., a fish 
ladder. It will be designed to permit move- 
ment of at least 250,000 shad upstream dur- 
ing the average annual permit when the up- 
stream run is in progress. The design param- 
eters for such a fishway will be developed 
by engineers of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and the Corps of Engineers, 
based upon design and operational experience 
with shad movements on both the west and 
east coasts. There would appear to be no 
foreseeable limitation to conveyance capac- 
ity which would impair or restrict the po- 
tential shad migration in the Delaware River- 

6. If a fish ladder is planned, as opposed 
to the elevator device such as is employed at 
Holyoke Water Power Company on the Con- 
necticut River in Massachusetts, will it pro- 


x 
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vide any means to purge trash fish, sea 
lampreys or the like? 

Corps: The presently designed permanent 
fish ladder would provide means of sorting 
and removing objectionable trash fish. The 
actual program for purging of the various 
species of trash fish will be coordinated with 
the basin State’s fish agencies as part of the 
fishery management program for the lake. 
Catadromous eels within the affected portion 
of the river support a small commercial fish- 
ery in New York State and as such attempts 
will be made to preserve and not purge this 
species. 

Int: Control of “trash fish” or lampreys at 
the fishway probably would not be a very 
efficient method of handling such species. 
Actually, it is likely that any over population 
of “trash fish” would be due to build-up 
of populations already in the reservoir site— 
carp, goldfish, white suckers, etc. Alewives 
could also become over abundant—so could 
yellow perch and crappies. These will need 
to be controlled by techniques applied within 
the reservoir waters. Lampreys are present 
and can become landlocked. Unless there is 
@ population explosion of this species such 
as occurred in the Great Lakes, the presence 
of lampreys does not constitute a serious 
constraint on game fish population. If a 
population explosion were to occur, it could 
be brought under control by chemical treat- 
ment of the tributaries, as is being done 
in the Great Lakes area, 

7. What dangers exist that the dam will 
lead to decline of sport fishing potential and 
gradual takeover by trash fish varieties? 

Corps: According to joint studies of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the affected 
basin State’s fish agencies, the resident game 
fishery will expand rapidly within the lake 
and would produce excellent sport fishing 
for a period of 6 to 10 years following im- 
poundment, Following this period, the fishery 
is expected to change from an outstanding to 
a good sport fishery due to expected increases 
in rough fish populations. Seining areas to 
be established along the lake shoreline and 
a lake drawdown program during rough fish 
spawning periods are expected to be capa- 
ble of controlling rough fish populations 
which, without such programs, would have 
a tendency to overpopulate the lake. In ad- 
dition to these programs, further control will 
be provided by sorting operations at the pro- 
posed fish passage facilities. After the initial 
primary 10 year harvest period, the lake 
would still maintain a good sport fishery with 
game, pan and rough fish represented in the 
catch, 

Int: The replacement of 40 miles of Dela- 
ware River, 9.5 miles of Flat Brook, 4 miles 
of the Bushkill, and 2.5 miles of Neversink 
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River by a 12,400 acre lake (at elevation 410) 
will naturally result in a readjustment in 
the relative abundance of the various species. 
Certain forage fish, such as carp, goldfish, 
white suckers, and alewives, with their tre- 
mendous reproductive potentials and the 
favorable conditions provided by the lake, 
may become more numerous than desirable 
from the standpoint of maintaining optimum 
sport fishing conditions. The same is true 
with regard to such panfish species as yel- 
low perch, black and white crappies, and 
sunfish. If nature is not to take its course 
and the goal is to maintain as high a per- 
centage of the biomass as possible in the 
form of game fish species, management meas- 
ures will be necessary. 

Even considering, however, that no special 
management measures are instituted, it is 
estimated that the reservoir lake will be able 
to attract and sustain annual fishing use 
to the extent of 384,000 man-days annually. 
Such use will not materialize, however, with- 
out adequate access distributed strategically 
around the reservoir perimeter. Such access 
sites should include boat ramps and park- 
ing lots in sufficient number and area to ac- 
commodate a total of 3,000 cars and boat 
trailers in any one day. 

Failure to realize the full sport fishing 
potential incidental to construction of Tocks 
Island Dam and Reservoir will not come from 
decline in sport fishing potential and gradual 
take-over by “trash fish” but could come 
through failure to provide adequate access 
to the better fishing locations. 

8. What impact will the dam have on 
oyster production, or other commercial fish- 
ing activities in or near the bay area? What 
has been the annual oyster production for 
each of the last 30 years in the Delaware, 
and what is the outlook for the oyster in- 
dustry with or without the dam develop- 
ment? 

Corps: During April, May and June, the 
lake will be operated to provide for down- 
stream release of all lake inflows, other than 
flood inflows, to maintain natural stream 
flows over the oyster beds in upper Delaware 
Bay. With the lake operated in this manner 
during this period, the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries have concluded that proj- 
ect development and operation will cause 
no damage to the Delaware Bay oyster in- 
dustry. 

Information on past commercial oyster 
production in Delaware Bay and future ex- 
pectations can best be obtained from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Recent shad migrations in the Delaware 
have been estimated to be in the range of 
100,000 fish. Studies by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service indicate potential future annual 
shad migrations of 250,000 fish. 

Since 1920 the commercial harvest of shad 
in Delaware River and Bay has averaged 
around 245,000 pounds. Adoption and en- 
forcement of water quality standards by the 
Delaware River Basin Commission and the 
basin States, however, is expected to improve 
stream water quality and thus revive the 
shad fishery. The estimated average annual 
commercial harvest of shad, presently at low 
levels due to pollutional effects, is projected 
to be 1.5 million pounds without the lake 
project. 

Int: The dam can be operated in such 
manner (without significant detriment to 
other project purposes or benefits) as to not 
affect oyster production in Delaware Bay. 
This was determined as a result of studies by 
representatives of Rutgers University, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Corps 
of Engineers in the fall of 1968. As a result, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior ad- 
vised the Chairman, Subcommittee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, December 
26, 1968, “. . . it has been determined that the 
reservoir can be operated in such a manner 
as to prevent damage to the seed oyster re- 
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sources of Delaware Bay. We concur in these 
findings. 

“We understand that the Corps of En- 
gineers plans to modify the project rule curve 
and project operations to accommodate our 
recommendations, for prevention of losses to 
this valuable resource... .” 

Seed oyster production on the natural seed 
beds in Delaware Bay is subject, of course, to 
limitations resulting from various factors. 
Some of these are of a relatively temporary 
nature, although capable of wreaking con- 
siderable havoc while they are active. Others, 
like the oyster drill, are present and do dam- 
age in varying degrees from year to year. 
These temporary or continuing adverse fac- 
tors cause considerable fluctuation in seed 
oyster production from year to year, as is 
evident from the table below showing annual 
seed oyster production in Delaware Bay for 
the past 30 years. 

Damage to the oysters in any given year is 
directly proportional to the abundance of 
drills and that abundance, in turn, depends 
upon the successful hatching of young drills. 
At the time the embryonic drilis are develop- 
ing in the egg cases, they are extremely vul- 
nerable to salinities lower than 15 parts per 
thousand. The period of greatest egg-laying 
activity extends from May 15 through June 
30. 

Data on distribution of salinity levels in 
the oyster-producing areas have been col- 
lected intensively since 1927 from 31 regular 
sampling stations established by the New 
Jersey Oyster Research Laboratory. For some 
of these stations, severa: hundred salinity 
values are available. While the primary con- 
tolling factor is the total freshwater inflow 
to Delaware Bay, flows at Trenton gage pro- 
vide a usable index, which can be correlated 
with salinities over the beds (total inflow 
averages about 1.6 times flow at Trenton). 
Analysis has shown that the salinity at any 
given station on any given date reflects the 
mean flow at Trenton gage over the preceding 
30-day period. 

As long as Tocks Island Dam and Reservoir 
is operated so as to retain no inflow to the 
reservoir between April 1 and June 30 of 
each year (except for control of floods in 
excess of channel capacity), reservoir opera- 
tion would have no effect upon salinities in 
the oyster-producing areas between May 1 
and July 1. Thus, reservoir operation would 
not significantly affect either drill abundance 
in the seed bed area or production of seed 
oysters. 

It is not expected that Tocks Island Dam 
and Reservoir will adversely affect other 
commercial fishery resources in or near the 
bay area, with exception, of course, of reduc- 
tion in shad populations due to inundation 
of spawning and nursery habitat within the 
reservoir site and possibly in the reach down- 
stream from the dam. The average annual 
harvest of 1.5 million pounds of shad will be 
reduced to about .6 million pounds. 

The following table, based on landings of 
commercial oysters in New Jersey and data 
collected by Rutgers University, provides an 
index of productivity of oysters in the Del- 
aware River area. It should be noted that the 
taking of seed oysters has been prohibited 
during some years due to the presence of 
MSX, a disease that attacks oysters. 


Market 

oysters 

(total 
pounds Pounds per 
marketed) bushel 


Seed 
oysters 
(number 

of bushels) 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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DRBC: The most important factor asso- 
ciated with the Tocks Island Dam and oyster 
production is the fresh water flow into Dela- 
ware Bay during the spring of the year. At 
this time the predaceous snail, better known 
as the oyster drill, feeds upon and destroys 
large numbers of oysters. By reducing the 
salinity over the oyster beds the control of 
the oyster drill is possible. 

According to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, it was determined that mitigation of 
oyster damages could be achieved through 
maintenance of historical stream flows over 
the oyster beds during and immediately prior 
to the reproductive period of the oyster drill. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service has requested 
modification of the rule curve operation of 
the reservoir to allow for release of reservoir 
inflows during the period from April 1 to 
June 30 of each water year. According to the 
Corps, modification of the rule curve as re- 
quested by the Fish and Wildlife Service will 
result in no damages to oysters being at- 
tributed to the operation of the reservoir 
during this period. If this schedule of releases 
is met, however, there is reason to believe 
that the long-range benefits to the oyster 
might occur. 

Oyster productivity in the State of New 
Jersey has ranged from 23,000,000 pounds (7 
pounds of meat=i1bushel) in 1887 to less 
than 100,000 pounds in 1960 (Table 1 for 
oyster productivity during the past 30 years 
has been omitted from this report because it 
could not be reproduced in quantity.) From 
1940 to 1950 a steady yield of approximately 
6,500,000 pounds occurred followed by a 
drastic decline from 1955 to 1960 to less than 
100,000 pounds. Since 1960 a gradual but 
rather steady increase occurred with an aver- 
age production of about 950,000 pounds from 
1960 to 1966. 

Comparative figures for oyster production 
in Delaware Bay for the States of Delaware 
and New Jersey are included in Table 2. 


TABLE 2,—OYSTER PRODUCTION IN DELAWARE BAY 
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TABLE 2.—OYSTER PRODUCTION IN DELAWARE BAY— 
Continued 


Delaware 
Pounds 


New Jersey 


‘Amount Pounds Amount 


1,554,000 $1, 423, 000 
516, 000 558, 000 


1, 097; 700 
523, 100 
695, 000 


1, 024, 410 
713, 637 
796, 000 


With or without the project present re- 
search activities such as the breeding of dis- 
ease-resistant oysters, the relationship of 
river flow to bay salinity, and the off-bottom 
system of raising oysters attached to strings 
suspended from rafts appear encouraging. 

9. Will the dam development, or operation 
of the recreation area, have any impact on 
recreational fishing? For example, by what 
reason would it be necessary for Pennsyl- 
vania residents fishing either the river or 
reservoir to secure non-resident fishing li- 
censes from the State of New Jersey? What 
action, legislative or otherwise, would be re- 
quired to enable any Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey or New York fisherman to fish any part 
of the river or reservoir from his own State’s 
shores, or by boat from his own State’s 
shores, with nothing more than his own 
State's fishing license? 

Corps: In accordance with Public Law 89- 
158, the Delaware Water Gap National Rec- 
reational Area will eventually include the 
lands and waters adjacent to Tocks Island 
Lake. The Secretary of the Interior, through 
the National Park Service, has developed a 
preliminary land and water use management 
plan for the National Recreational Area 
which incorporates a fishery management 
program for the lake. This program 
would be coordinated with other au- 
thorized project purposes. The National 
Park Service plans to develop, in coordina- 
tion with State fish agencies and the Corps 
of Engineers, a fishing program which would 
provide for continuation of uniform State 
fishing regulations and reciprocal recogni- 
tion of either State’s fishing licenses on wa- 
ters of the lake and downstream of the dam. 
The specific legislative actions required by 
each state to join in such an agreement are 
now known at this time. 

Int: The National Park Service has met 
jointly with Pennsylvania and New Jersey to 
discuss this. The States have a reciprocal 
agreement which permits a New Jersey 
fisherman to fish the river on either side of 
the imaginary State Line (middle of river) 
as long as his point of entry is from the New 
Jersey side and he does not stand on the 
Pennsylvania shore. Similar conditions apply 
to Pennsylvania fishermen. Both states agree 
that the same condition would apply to the 
reservoir and it would continue to apply to 
the river. 

DRBC;: It is not expected that the devel- 
opment of the dam or operation of the rec- 
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10. There have been concerns that con- 
struction of the dam, coupled with certain 
pollution conditions within the reservoir, or 
reservoir fluctuations, would produce an al- 
gae growth which would destroy or seriously 
harm fish life within the reservoir. What 
justification is there for such concern, and 
what assurances can be offered that this 
will not occur? 

Corps: Due to the depth of the reservoir, 
the selective withdrawal system, the rela- 
tively short detention time of the water in 
the lake and the cold water inflow from up- 
stream impoundments it is felt that algae 
growth will not be a significant problem. 
Enforcement of the recently established wa- 
ter quality standards by the Delaware River 
Basin Commission will further decrease the 
danger of eutrophication. 

Int: There is little justification for such 
concern. Present water quality at Port Jar- 
vis and on down to the Tocks Island site is 
excellent. The reservoir will not be a stag- 
nant pool. There is no reason to expect a 
high level of eutrophication, such as might 
create noxious algae blooms. 

These concerns are probably related to the 
lands outside the project which are subject 
to development, and are being developed 
creating the potential for nutrient laden, if 
not polluted water, to find its way into the 
reservoir. These nutrients could contribute 
to the growth of algae and other vegetation 
whose decomposition would lower the dis- 
solved oxygen content of the water with re- 
sultant harmful effects on fish life. The 
same threat exists to the river with or with- 
out the project. Adequate sewerage treat- 
ment requirements, as reflected in the Dela- 
ware River Basin Ccommission’s TIRES re- 
port is a positive approach toward prevent- 
ing this problem. 

DRBC: Algae growth is not expected to 
destroy or significantly affect fish within the 
reservoir. Such probleme as algae protecting 
large numbers of small fish making them 
unavailable to larger fish as food, toxic 
properties of some species of algae, and oxy- 
gen depletiou at the time of algae die-off 
are well recognized in fishery management. 
It is difficult to predict precisely what will 
occur because every impoundment is likely 
to be a little different. Algae and fish related 
problems are not apt to be a problem where 
there is a large surface area, good wind ac- 
tion, good depth of water and high quality 
tributaries entering the reservoir. 

Nutrients are mainly responsible for algae 
growths or “blooms.” They are being studied 
at the present time and precautions are 
being taken to minimize the problem. 

11. How does the project’s impact upon fish 
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and wildlife compare with the impact antic- 
ipated if the project were abandoned and the 
region developed by private interests? 

Corps: According to joint studies of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the basin 
State’s game agencies, projected population 
increases within the region and the related 
development which it brings would reduce 
the game habitat within the project area un- 
der a no project concept. Some losses in 
habitat were expected to be offset by planned 
increases in State game land holdings and 
improved wildlife management practices. 
Despite these offsetting factors, study re- 
sults indicated private lands now available 
for hunting or management within the proj- 
ect area including the National Recreation 
Area, would be reduced over the life of the 
project by 19 percent in Pennsylvania and 
39 percent in New Jersey. 

Project development would cause a reduc- 
tion in available wildlife habitat which would 
represent less than an 8 percent loss of the 
total potential hunter-day usage within the 
project boundary. 

Int: Numerical comparison of fishery cap- 
ability in terms of fisherman use and com- 
mercial harvest is as follows: 


Sport Resident fishes 
fisheries 
without With 
Man-days project 


project Difference 


Within reservior site 
Upstream from site____. 
Downstream from dam. 


+314, 000 
63,000  —67,000 
537,000 +247, 000 


Anadromous fishes 


70, 000 
90, 000 
130, 000 
290, 000 
Sport 
fisheries 


without With 
Project Project 


1384, 000 
90, 000 


Total.. 


Difference 


Within reservior site... . 
Upstream from site 
Downstream from site... 


Commer- Shellfish 
cial fish 
without With 
project project 


Pounds of shad_........ 1,500,000 500,000 
Bushels of oysters 1, 500, 000 
Pounds of eels (N.Y.)_. 10, 000 


Difference 


1 With recommended access provided. 

2 With fishway and average annual run of 250,000. 

2 Without fishway, total loss would be 100,000 man-days. 

4 Provided no runoff is stored between April and June 30. 

s With fishway (contrary to Aug. 4, 1965, report of Fish and 
Wildlife Services. 


NUMERICAL COMPARISON OF WILDLIFE RESOURCE CAPABILITY IN TERMS OF HUNTER DAYS 


Without project 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 


With project Difference 


New Jersey Pennsylvania New Jersey 


reational areas will have any significant ef- 
fect on recreational fishing. In the 15,000 
acre reservoir it is estimated that 100 pounds 
of catchable fish per acre or 1,500,000 pounds 


—800 
—300 


—1, 000 


—1, 100 
—400 


—1,500 


5,600 
22, 800 


28, 400 


3, 200 
1,800 


5, 000 


4,500 
22, 400 


26, 900 


per year may be caught. As many as 200 
fishing days a year with a fisherman load of 
5000 per day can be e 5 

Reciprocal fishing and boating license 
agreements have been established for the 
Delaware River where it forms a common 
boundary between Pennsylvania and New 
York, and Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Fishing licenses of either state will be rec- 
ognized in the Delaware River from water's 
edge to water's edge and fishermen will be 
permitted to take off in a boat from either 
shore and on returning to have in posses- 
sion any fish which might be legally taken. 
However, any person fishing from the shore 
must obtain a license in that state on whose 
shore fishing is done. The National Park 
Service will permit fishing within the Dela. 
Water Gap Natl. Recreation Area, where the 
state fishing laws will apply. 


In connection with hunting, posting 
against trespass is prevalent and is expected 
to increase. Large tracts of land are under 
lease to sportsmen’s clubs and other groups. 
Predicted increases in human population in 
the area will result in considerable reduc- 
tion of game habitat due to intrusion of 
residential and business development. The 
States’ plan is to increase the extent of land 
and water areas to permit public hunting 
and fishing. It is anticipated, however, that 
private lands now available for hunting or 
wildlife production will be reduced by 19 
percent in Pennsylvania and 39 percent in 
New Jersey during the life of the project. 
This attrition will continue; it seems safe 
to assume that the use indicated with the 


project will remain relatively constant for 
a period of time far in excess of the so-called 
life of the project. 

Without the project, public hunting would 
become virtually nonexistent and fishing ac- 
cess to the river would continue to diminish. 

DRBC: With the project there is very little 
danger that any of the kinds of fish, animals, 
birds and plant life will be completely lost 
from the immediate environs of Tocks Island 
or the Delaware Water Gap National Recre- 
ation Area. Much of the present habitat in 
the reservoir site will be lost to many ter- 
restrial forms of life and replaced by greater 
numbers of fish and water fowl. 

The development of areas such as this by 
private interests have not always afforded 
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the best protection in the past to fish and 
wildlife. Also, many areas like Tocks Island 
under private management have been avail- 
able to too few people. Tocks Island is greatly 
needed from just a recreational standpoint. 

12. How will pumped storage operations 
affect fish propagation? What are the results 
of the study initiated by the Delaware River 
Basin Commission? 

Int: It is not expected that such opera- 
tion will seriously affect resident popula- 
tions. The study initiated by the Delaware 
River Basin Commission would seem to bear 
this out. Effects of the pumping-generating 
cycle on anadromous fish on either upstream 
or downstream migrations could be a prob- 
lem. The need for protective devices will re- 
ceive intensive study as plans develop fur- 
ther. 

At the present time, numbers of shad in 
the Delaware River, seasonally within or 
moving through the Tocks Island site, are 
not known precisely. On the basis of cursory 
sampling efforts and records and estimates 
of harvest by sport fishermen, it is estimated 
that without the project, an average annual 
run of at least 500,000 shad can be antici- 
pated without Tocks Island. 

Plans which have been worked out with 
the Philadelphia District Corps of Engineers 
promise to make possible accurate counts of 
upstream migrants passing the site during 
the initial construction phase. This should 
yield at least 4-6 years of accurate informa- 
tion. It is to be expected that there will be 
wide variation in numbers from year to year. 
There are many factors beyond control which 
will affect reproduction and survival] in the 
stream and others which cannot be managed 
or predicted will have an impact on the pop- 
ulation while in the open sea. For example, 
on-going studies of juvenile shad in Dela- 
ware River (under the Anadromous Fish Res- 
toration Program) indicate that the 1970 
year class produced far more juveniles than 
did that of 1969. The reasons for this are not 
known for sure. 

DRBC: Normal, expected daily fluctuations 
from pumped storage operations during the 
fish spawning season of April, May and June 
will be about 0.8 foot (9 inches). Such a 
fluctuation will not adversely affect fish 
propagation, a three-year DRBC study 
showed. 

The fish results of the DRBC study (Lim- 
nological Effects of simulated pumped-stor- 
age operation at Yards Creek, February 1971) 
are as follows: 

Nest building and behavior—Most nest- 
building fish constructed nests, however, a 
smaller number of nests were found in fluc- 
tuating ponds than in the control pond. A 
number of fish nests were exposed by abnor- 
mally large fluctuations, with some loss of 
eggs. Both the walleye and the yellow perch, 
non-nest builders, spawned in fluctuating 
and control ponds, although in small num- 
bers (the walleyes were gravid when intro- 
duced). 

Reproduction—Production of juvenile fish 
was very low in 1968, but increased consid- 
erable in 1969. Greater numbers of juveniles 
occurred in the control pond in 1969; how- 
ever, in the same year two of the fluctuating 
ponds showed greater total weight. 

Survival—The survival of adult fish was 
similar in all ponds; differences which oc- 
curred did not appear to be attributable to 
fluctuation in water level. The survival of 
the 1968 zero-year class large-mouth bass 
was approximately 4 percent in 1969, Less 
than 1 percent of the zero-year class blue- 
gills of 1968 survived in 1969. For the rest of 
the species of juvenile fish the data was 
either insufficient or inconclusive. 

Relative condition factor—The relative 
condition factor decreased for the large- 
mouth bass, smallmouth bass, and walleye— 
however, they were gravid (laden with eggs 
and milt)at the time of stocking; remained 
about the same for the pumpkinseed and 
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rockbass; and increased for the bluegill and 
brown bullhead in all ponds. The relative 
condition factor showed less change for 
most fish in the control pond than in the 
fluctuating ponds. In no case was the rela- 
tive condition factor observed to be appreci- 
able less than might be expected normally. 


CONCLUSION 


It was concluded that fish adapted to the 
uniform regime of water level fluctuations 
and were successful in spawning and hatch- 
ing of eggs. No unusual problems were ap- 
parent in the early development and growth 
of fish. The slight decrease in recruitment of 
fish observed in this study could be benefi- 
cial in most natural situations. 

It was further concluded that the meas- 
urable effects observed in plankton and 
macoinvertebrate productivity, plant coloni- 
zation, relative condition factor of fish, and 
physical and chemical properties of the test 
ponds had no marked effect on the fish pop- 
ulations therein. 


PART 6— RESERVOIR FEATURES AND FLOOD 
CONTROL 


The expected impact of flood and drought 
conditions and of siltation upon the opera- 
tion and recreational use of Tocks Island 
Reservoir is described by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Department of Interior in this 
sixth Information Report on Tocks Island 
Dam issued by four Congressmen represent- 
ing the tri-state Tocks region. 

According to the Corps, “Since accumu- 
lation of sediment is not expected to be 
significant and no removal is anticipated, 
the recreational use of the reservoir is un- 
affected by sedimentation considerations.” 

The Corps also reported that during a flood 
of the intensity expected to occur once in 
50 years, the normal reservoir pool of 12,400 
acres would be enlarged by 4,375 acres. 

However, flood water storage is short-term 
storage to avert flood damage and excess 
water stored during such periods would be 
released within a brief period of time, the 
Corps explained during a second Inter- 
Agency Conference on Tocks Island held 
April 6th. 

The Information Report, issued jointly 
by Congressmen John G. Dow of N.Y., Jo- 
seph McDade and Fred Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Frank Thompson Jr. of N.J., also 
indicates that recreational facilities such as 
beach areas and boat ramps are designed for 
continued use during periods of moderate 
flooding and substantial drought. The re- 
port does caution that recreational usage 
will be curtailed somewhat during either 
severe flooding or extreme drought. 

1. The normal lake is planned to cover 
an area of 12,400 acres. Based on past flood 
experience on the Delaware, with what fre- 
quency and to what extent in terms of ad- 
ditional acreage will the 12,400 acre pool 
be exceeded? 

Corps: Due to flood control operations, the 
12,425 acre pool at elevation 410 will in- 
crease in area by the following amounts 
with the listed frequencies: 


Total lake 
area 
maximum 
pool 
(acres) 


_Percent 
increase 


Maximum Increase 
pool 
elevation 


Frequency (feet) 


424.0 
426. 2 
430.6 


Once in 10 years.. 
Once in 25 years.. 
Once in 50 years.. 


2. Based on Delaware Basin drought experi- 
ences, what portion of the reservoir area will 
be exposed during droughts of the severity 
anticipated once in five years, 10 years, 20 
years, 50 years? 

Corps: In discussions of droughts as com- 
pared to floods, one must consider the added 
dimension of time, le., length of the sus- 
tained condition. Historically there are rela- 
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tively few drought events. Therefore, the 
process of trying to develop a statistical fre- 
quency curve with few data and varying 
length is extremely difficult. It has been 
estimated that the drought of 1930-31 of a 
30-month duration would occur about once 
in 15 years while the 1961-67 drought has a 
once in 400 years recurrence. Information has 
been developed which relates to summer 
drawdown events which would have been 
experienced at the project during past stream 
flow conditions. These data are based on an 
analysis which simulated operation of the 
project using 52 years of recorded stream 
flows and the proposed lake operation pro- 
gram. During the primary 14-week summer 
recreation season, the operational program 
for the lake would cause a total average draw- 
down of 7 feet by the end of summer. The 
average rate of drawdown expected during 
the same period would approach one inch per 
day. With the lake at elevation 410 at the 
beginning of the summer recreation season, 
the percent chance of occurrence and the 
acreage of exposed previously submerged soils 
related to selected drawdown events is 
presented as follows: 


Percent 
chance of 
occurrence 


Total area 
exposed 


Drawdown event (feet) (acres) 


3. What portions of this exposed acreage 
will be sand-covered beach area and what 
portion might be described as mud flats? 

Corps: It is incorrect to assume that draw- 
down of a water surface, to any degree, is 
synonomous with the term “mud flats.” This 
term should not be used to designate all 
types of objectionable soil conditions. Soil 
conditions which may be objectionable to 
some recreationists may not be to others. Al- 
most 80 percent of the shoreline within the 
summer drawdown zone is steep-sloped and 
not subject to retention of water. The ma- 
jority of soils along the remaining flat-sloped 
shoreline are free draining and would not 
produce objectionable soil conditions. The 
average daily rate of drawdown and provision 
of concrete boat ramps and sand covered 
slopes at beach and boat beaching areas 
would preclude development of objection- 
able soil conditions within recreation areas. 
Outside selected recreation areas, objection- 
able soil conditions could develop within 
small scattered areas along the lake shore- 
lines; there is no program proposed at this 
time for prevention of such conditions in 
these areas. Where further investigation of 
the lake's shoreline reveals a potential for 
development of extensive objectionable soil 
conditions which would seriously detract 
from the overall recreational use of the lake, 
@ sculpturing or drainage program will be 
developed to mitigate these effects. Although 
final design has not been completed, about 
300 acres of the exposed area will constitute 
sand-covered beaches and boat ramps. 

4. What acreage of “mud flats” was ex- 
posed along this 37-mile segment of the 
river at the height of the five-year drought 
of the 1960's? 

Corps: Without a definition of the term 
“mud-fiat,” it is difficult to reply to this 
question. However, existing average daily 
fluctuations (0.5 to 1.0 feet) of the river 
reach within the project boundary are 
greater than those which would be ex- 
perienced with Tocks Island Lake. Extreme 
fluctuations also occur under drought con- 
ditions and may be more pronounced. Thus, 
it is difficult to reconstruct an area of ex- 
posure without exact records. A one-foot 
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drawdown would expose about 300 acres of 
the normal 2,400 acre river area (within the 
project boundary). 

Int: The Corps of Engineers can possibly 
answer this question, but it should be noted 
that the area exposed by diminishing water 
levels is immediately subject to vegetation 
growth. The extent of this growth depends 
upon the amount of soil present. 

5. During droughts of various intensities, 
what impact is anticipated upon recreation- 
al facilities (beaches, boat ramps, fishing 
piers and the like) and recreational usage 
of the reservoir? 

Corps: Beaches, boat ramps and beaching 
areas, and fishing piers are designed to pro- 
vide for recreational usage between the ele- 
vation of the 5-year flood pool and 6 feet 
below the elevation of the 10-year summer 
drawdown pool. The 10-year summer draw- 
down pool represents an event which would 
occur once in ten years. Ninety percent of the 
time the elevation of the lake during the 
summer would equal or exceed the 10-year 
summer drawdown pool. 

Swimming beaches and boat beaching 
areas will be constructed as sand covered 
slopes and boat ramps of concrete within 
this drawdown zone. Floating fishing piers 
will be secured to devices along shore slopes 
which would permit adjustment to lake fluc- 
tuations. Total capacity for recreational us- 
age and total annual visitation would not 
be significantly reduced during events up to 
the severity of the 10-year summer draw- 
down event. Total monthly recreational us- 
age of the lake during the 10-year drawdown 
event would be reduced an estimated 20 per- 
cent. Although the more severe droughts 
would reduce seasonal recreation attend- 
ance, the resource would still sustain a sig- 
nificant recreational usage at the start of 
the season; the majority of the adverse im- 
pact occurs near the end of the recreation 
season due to increased drawdown caused by 
low flow augmentation needs. 

Although available data show that recrea- 
tionists are using large bodies of water de- 
spite large fluctuations in water surface, the 
value of a recreation day at this project has 
been reduced by 10 percent in recognition 
of fluctuating summer pool elevations. 

Int: The recreational facilities of the Tocks 
Island Reservoir will be developed to effi- 
ciently operate in fluctuating water condi- 
tions. Recreation use could diminish as a 
result of a reduction in the surface water 
area. The aesthetic values would also depre- 
ciate. Boat ramps, fishing piers, and other 
facilities located at the water’s edge and ex- 
tending out into the water can be designed so 
that the adverse effects of varying water 
levels are minimized. We do not anticipate 
that this factor in itself will cause any seri- 
ous decrease in fishing use—in fact, we have 
known of instances wherein extreme low- 
water conditions in a reservoir has been ac- 
companied by a greater amount of fishing 
use, due to the real or imagined improvement 
of fishing success as a result of concentrating 
fish populations in a smaller area. 

6. During periods of severe flooding, will 
the resultant enlargement of the lake pose 
any hazards to Matamoras, Pa., and Port 
Jervis, N.Y., and what steps are being taken 
to provide protection against such potential 
flood hazard? 

Corps: As part of the reservoir project, a 
system of flood protection facilities will be 
constructed at Matamoras, Pa., and Port 
Jervis, N.Y. The system of levees and flood 
walls to be constructed along the banks of 
the Delaware and Neversink Rivers is being 
designed to provide for complete protection 
from the maximum lake elevation from flood 
control operations. 

7. What impact will silting have upon the 
reservoir’s storage capacity within 10 years, 
20 years, 50 years? Is it planned to remove 
the silt periodically? If so, what impact will 
the removal operation have upon recreation- 
al use of the lake and for what periods? 
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Corps: The Delaware River and tributaries 
normally carry comparatively little sediment 
with the greatest load being carried during 
flood events. There are 19,000 acre-feet of 
reservoir-storage set aside for the purpose 
of containing sediment deposited within the 
lake over the 100-year period of analysis for 
the project. It is expected that sediment dep- 
osition would occur mainly in the upper 
reaches of the lake and its tributaries. 

No plans are being made for periodic sedi- 
ment removal. Since accumulation of sedi- 
ment is not expected to be significant and 
no removal is anticipated, the recreational 
use of the reservoir is unaffected by sedi- 
mentation considerations. 

8. What alternate flood protection facili- 
ties could accomplish the same degree of 
main stem protection and how do their costs 
compare with this project? 

Corps: The least costly flood control alter- 
native would involve construction of a dam 
on the main stem at Wallpack Bend at a cost 
estimated at almost twice that assignable 
to flood control at the Tocks Island Lake 
project. Studies of tributary streams in- 
dicate that a large number of tributary dams 
would have to be constructed to provide the 
same annual reduction in main stem flood 
damages. Their cost is conservatively es- 
timated at three times the cost of flood con- 
trol provided by the lake project. During for- 
mulation studies of the Delaware River 
Basin Plan, some 386 small flood control 
project sites were evaluated and 39 of the 
most economically attractive sites were rec- 
ommended for adoption as part of the com- 
prehensive plan. Development of these lat- 
ter sites is proceeding under existing legis- 
lation, Public Laws 566 and 35, in accord- 
ance with desires of local interests. 

9. What impact would alternate flood pro- 
tection facilities conceivably have upon the 
environment of the River Basin, in compari- 
son with the impact of this project? 

Corps: The alternative flood control dam 
at Wallpack Bend would produce less of an 
adverse effect on the environment than would 
incorporation of flood control features at 
Tocks Island Lake. The effect on wildlife 
resources would be about the same as more 
valuable primary bottom lands would be 
affected. Flood control features at Tocks Is- 
land Lake primarily affect upland wildlife 
habitat. The 8-mile reach of the Flat Brook 
which would be used for flood control pur- 
poses with Tocks Island Lake would not be 
used for the alternative, thus preserving it 
in its existing state and thereby having less 
of an adverse impact on fishery resources. 
Deposition of stream sediment within the 
river reach upstream of the dam would be 
insignificant compared to that with flood 
control at Tocks Island Lake. The adverse 
effect on scenic, scientific and historic fea- 
tures would be significantly reduced through 
development at this alternative site, pri- 
marily from preservation of the Flat Brook, 
9 miles of the Delaware and a greater por- 
tion of historic Old Mine Road in New Jer- 
sey. Construction of protective works at Port 
Jervis and at Matamoras which would be re- 
quired with the lake project would not be 
required, thus eliminating the impact of 
these features on the environment. 

The environmental and ecological impact 
related to tributary development of single 
purpose flood control projects would be less 
than that resulting from incorporating flood 
control at the Tocks Island Lake project. 

10. Based upon Delaware River flood con- 
ditions of the past 50 years, what savings 
will flood protection at Tocks achieve along 
the main stem during the next 50 years? 

Corps: Flood control storage at the lake 
project will permit full control of flood 
events up to the maximum flood experienced 
on the main stem during the past 132 years 
of basin records. The average annual flood 
control benefits which could be expected 
from project development would be $2.5 mil- 
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lion at July 1970 price levels. Over a 50-year 
period, total project flood control benefits 
are estimated at $125 million at July 1970 
price levels. 


PART 7—PUMPED STORAGE OPERATIONS 


Official concerns about the preservation of 
Sunfish Pond near the site of a proposed 
pumped-storage power plant overlooking 
Tocks Island Dam and the need for addi- 
tional power to service Delaware River Basin 
communities have been reported to four 
Congressmen who represent the tri-state 
Tocks region. 

In the accompanying 17-page Information 
Report on Tocks Island Dam, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Interior and the Delaware 
River Basin Commission comment on ques- 
tions regarding power generation in the Tocks 
project. 

Several of the agencies discuss steps being 
taken to carry out a Congressional mandate 
to preserve Sunfish Pond, a natural glacial 
lake on the Kittatinny Ridge in New Jersey, 
and to insure that its recreation and con- 
servation values are not impaired, in this 
seventh of a series of Tocks reports issued 
jointly by Congressmen John G. Dow of N.Y., 
Joseph McDade and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., 
and Frank Thompson, Jr. of N.J. 

According to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the proposed project will help meet the 
power needs of 20 million residents of a 
48,000 square mile area served by the PJM 
power pool. The PJM service area includes 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia—a region 
in which recurring power shortages have been 
experienced in recent years. 

Impact of the power facility’s operation 
upon fishlife in the Tocks Reservoir, as well 
as other related environmental considera- 
tions, are discussed by responsible agencies 
in the text of the report. 

1. What is the status of planning for this 
power facility? What possibility exists that 
the pumped storage project will be blocked 
by action of the New Jersey Legislature or 
other developments? Within what time 
frame is the Federal Power Commission likely 
to file an environmental impact report with 
the Council on Environmental Quality and 
what review time is the Council likely to 
require for that report? 

FPC: Public Law 91-282, approved June 19, 
1970, authorized use of the head and water 
releases of Tocks Island reservoir as an inci- 
dent to pumped storage hydroelectric power 
development subject to certain conditions, 
including the provisions of the Federal Power 
Act. No license application has been filed 
with the Federal Power Commission to date. 
It is understood that the applicant expects 
first to file an application with the Delaware 
River Basin Commission and that such an 
application will be filed in the near future. 
We have no information as to what actions 
the New Jersey Legislature or other entities 
might take to aid or block the pumped stor- 
age development. 

Under FPC regulations, a license applica- 
tion, when filed with the Commission, must 
be accompanied by the applicant's detailed 
statement of the environmental factors speci- 
fied in the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 (PL 91-190). After review by the 
staff as to sufficiency and revision by the 
applicant, if necessary, the statement would 
be available to appropriate governmental 
bodies and copies sent to the Council on 
Environmental Quality. Following receipt of 
Federal agency comments on the proposed 
project, the FPC staff would prepare a draft 
environmental statement and furnish copies 
to CEQ and appropriate governmental agen- 
cies for comments. Each of them would be 
afforded 30 days in which to furnish com- 
ments. If the Commission grants an appli- 
cation, its final order would incorporate an 
environmental statement covering the re- 
quired element of Section 102(2)(c) of the 
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National Environmental Policy Act. The en- 
tire procedure for processing the application 
could require from six months to a year. 
If a formal hearing is required, the time 
period would be substantially longer and the 
times by responses to draft environmental 
statements would be specified by the trial 
examiner. 

Corps: Congress has passed enabling legis- 
lation which permits consideration of locat- 
ing a pumped-storage power plant at the 
Tocks Island damsite. In accordance with 
that legislation the Corps of Engineers is 
proceeding with development and design in 
such manner as to provide for either instal- 
lation of authorized conventional power or 
the pumped-storage development. We have 
no knowledge of the New Jersey Legislature’s 
views or the FPC time frame. 

DRBC: The New Jersey Electric Utilities’ 
applications for Commission approval of the 
Kittatiny Mountain Project was amended 
to adapt the project plan to conform to the 
requirements of Public Law 91-282 and the 
Commission’s Comprehensive Plan as amend- 
ed by Resolution No. 68-12. The amended 
application was filed March 1971. 

The project plan as described in the 
amendment now includes provisions made 
in accordance with specific environmental 
standards prescribed by Public Law 91-282 
and Commission Resolution No. 68-12, in- 
cluding the following: 

Sunfish Pond will not be used and its 
reaction and conservation values not im- 
paired. 

The existing Yards Creek Upper Reservoir 
on Kittatiny Mountain will be enlarged with 
minimum disruption of the natural environ- 
ment. 

The powerhouse, water conduits and trans- 
mission lines on the western slope and top 
of Kittatiny Mountain will be underground 
and invisible from the surface. 

All excavation scars will be restored. 

All restorative landscaping will be pro- 
vided. 

Power operations will be within the limits 
of schedules relating to river management 
prepared by the Chief of Engineers and the 
Commission. 

Applicant will provide and maintain fish 
protection facilities, if needed. 

Due to the increasing public need for 
Kittatiny Mountain Project electricity, the 
applicants propose to install and operate two 
of the five pumped turbines and their re- 
lated facilities first, as soon as possible; and 
to install the remaining facilities thereafter. 
Applicants are prepared to install the first 
two units for service in 1975. 

This would require an apparent change of 
attitude by the State Senate leadership, 
which has prevented release of the Assembly- 
passed bill from committee. Such prospects 
are not known to the DRBC. 

Add: The Federal Power Commission has 
advised it received unofficial word the three 
New Jersey utilities may file their applica- 
tion for a Federal license to operate the 
pumped storage facility by June 1st, 1971, but 
it has not received an official indication of 
timing from the utility applicants. 

Also, it has been reported in the press that 
the New Jersey State Senate Committee has 
proposed a compromise to resolve proposals 
that New Jersey re-acquire the Sunfish Pond 
property previously conveyed to the utilities 
as a power plant site. The compromise does 
not require return of Sunfish Pond but would 
establish specific guidelines for its protection 
and preservation, 

2. What specific role will this facility play 
in meeting the power needs of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York? 

FPC: Power produced at the Tocks Island 
pumped storage development would be used 
in the peaks of the power loads. Thus, power 
would be generated during the hours of high 
power demand on weekdays by releasing wa- 
ter from the upper reservoir, either into the 
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Tocks Island reservoir or into the Delaware 
River below the dam. During night hours and 
on weekends, water would be pumped from 
the Tocks Island reservoir into the upper 
reservoir. The project would provide part of 
the supply for the applicant’s utility system. 
The power would also be utilized by the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland (PJM) 
Interconnection which includes all major 
utilities in the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. The PJM systems serve an area 
of 48,000 square miles with a population of 
over 20 million. Some power is interchanged 
between PJM systems and utilities in adjoin- 
ing States, particularly those in the State of 
New York. 

The PJM Interconnection is in need of 
additional generating capacity to meet its 
power loads. Power shortages have been ex- 
perienced in the last few years. As recently 
as February 1971, voltage reductions were 
instituted and appeals were made to large 
customers to reduce their use of electric 
power. 

Pursuant to Commission order adopted in 
1970, the various electric reliability councils 
report annually on their 10-year plans for 
constructing additional bulk power facilities. 
The Mid-Atlantic Area Coordination Group 
(MAAC), which is essentially the same as 
the PJM Interconnection, has reported plans 
for more than doubling its generating capac- 
ity during the 1970’s. Steam-electric plants, 
both nuclear and fossil-fueled, gas turbine 
plants, and pumped storage capacity, would 
be added by the power systems. Thus, a mix 
of base-load and peaking capacity would be 
provided. The peak load of the MAAC sys- 
tems is expected to increase from 25,737 
megawatts in the summer of 1970 to 54,178 
megawatts in the summer of 1979. To meet 
this projected load, a substantial amount of 
peaking capacity will be needed. The precise 
amount is not known at this time, but the 
range would be 8,000—10,000 megawatts. 

DRBC: There is an increasingly critical 
need for additional electric system reliability 


Name of plant Year in service 


Add: Since responding to this question, 
the DRBC has acted to require all utilities 
seeking to establish new power facilities or 
expand existing power facilities in the Dela- 
ware Basin within the next 15 years to report 
such plans to the Commission. 

DRBC: To the knowledge of the Basin 
Commission, which must pass on such facil- 
ities under its project review authority, no 
other pumped storage project is proposed, 
planned, in discussion or otherwise under 
consideration in or near the National Rec- 
reation Area or Tocks Island Reservoir or 
upstream. In addition, the suggestion that 
one or more nuclear power stations are under 
consideration upstream of the Tocks Island 
Reservoir is total fiction. So is the reasoning 
connected to the suggestions—that a nu- 
clear generator would be desirable to those 
favoring the Tocks Island Reservoir to pre- 
vent ice formations. The Basin Commission 
has polled each utility operating in the re- 
gion as well as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with the identical result: No nuclear 
station is planned or proposed in the region. 

Facilities tentatively scheduled for devel- 
opment, 1971 to 1980, elsewhere in the Basin, 
are: (1) 2000 Mw of nuclear capacity at 
Portland, Pa., (2) 2400 Mw of fossil capacity 
at Martins Creek, Pa., (3) 800 Mw fossil at 
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and supply in the densely populated areas in 
and around the Delaware Basin. 

Applicants will provide a comprehensive 
pumped storage development to supply addi- 
tional electricity during hours of peak public 
need in a highly reliable manner, and provide 
needed capacity with the capability of sus- 
tained output in the event of emergencies. 
The project will have an installed capacity 
of 1.3 million kilowatts and generate an 
average of 2.2 billion kilowatthours annually. 

The scheduling of the pumping and gen- 
erating operations will be governed by the 
power requirement of the Pa.-N.J.-Md. Inter- 
connection, the large power pool of which the 
applicants are members. (Note: Power is in- 
terchanged between this pool and electric 
utility systems in the State of New York.) 

3. Are there any other pumped stcrage, nu- 
clear, or other power generating facilities 
contemplated or planned for development 
within the projected area? Elsewhere along 
the main stem? Would other power projects 
of any kind be considered by either the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission or Federal 
Power Commission within or near the reser- 
voir-park area? 

FPC: As indicated in the answer to the 
previous question, the MAAC report shows a 
large amount of additional capacity planned 
for the region. None of this capacity is iden- 
tified as within the Tocks island area. The 
only pumped storage development specifical- 
ly identified in the MAAC report is a 1,000- 
megawatt installation planned for completion 
in 1978 by the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany at an undesignated site somewhere 
north of that Company's service area, Other 
than the proposed development at Tocks Is- 
land, we are unaware of any favorable 
pumped storage sites in the Delaware River 
Basin. However, there apparently are a num- 
ber of favorable pumped storage sites in the 
Susquehanna River Basin. 

The MAAC Group is planning the following 
capacity additions along the course of the 
Delaware River: 


Approximate 
distance, 
from T.I 


Number of n 
site (miles) 


units Type plant 


Eddystone, Pa., (4) 2200 Mw of nuclear ca- 
pacity at Limerick, Pa., (5) 2200 Mw of nu- 
clear capacity at Newbold Island (Delaware 
River near Burlington, N.J.) and (6) 2200 
Mw of nuclear capacity at Salem, N.J. (Dela- 
ware Estuary). 

The suggestion that the Basin Commission 
would entertain an application for another 
operation in the Water Gap National Rec- 
reation Area subsequent to its authoriza- 
tion by Congress is preposterous. 

4. What impact will pumped storage oper- 
ations have upon the reservoir level at 
various times during the course of a day, 
a week, a month, and a year? 

FPC: Operation of the pumped storage 
development would not result in a seasonal 
drawdown of the Tocks Island Reservoir as 
could be the case if a conventional hydro- 
electric development were constructed. How- 
ever, pumped storage operations will cause 
daily and weekly fluctuations in Tocks Island 
reservoir levels. The amount of such fluctua- 
tions will vary not only with the method of 
pumped storage operation but also with the 
elevation of the reservoir. The FPC does not 
have information on the detailed design and 
planned operation of the pumped storage de- 
velopment. It is our understanding, how- 
ever, that the fluctuations during the recrea- 
tion season would seldom exceed one foot. 
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Corps: Preliminary data indicate that 
pumped-storage operations should not ad- 
versely affect the weekly, monthly or yearly 
pool levels. Daily pool levels will vary de- 
pending on the peak power operations. 

Int: The Corps of Engineers should answer 
this question, but from a recreation conserva- 
tion point of view, if there is a pumped stor- 
age operation, it should return the water to 
the reservoir. 

DRBC: The attached chart (not repro- 
duced) shows the reservoir level diurnal fluc- 
tuations from maximum power generation 
that would result from pumped storage. The 
pumped storage drawdowns are superimposed 
on the larger fluctuations that will occur due 
to seasonal drawdowns for water supply and 
low-flow augmentation. 

The diurnal fluctuations in the reservoir 
water level due to proposed pumped storage 
overations will vary from 0.8 feet (about 9 
inches) at full pool to 3.8 feet at the maxi- 
mum once-a-century seasonal drawdown. 

5. Will water be returned to the reservoir 
or river from the pumped storage facility at 
a temperature higher than that of the reser- 
voir or river? What temperature will be per- 
mitted by the DRBC or FPC for the return- 
ing water? 

FPC: Water pumped from the Tocks Island 
reservoir into the upper reservoir and re- 
turned would be subject to certain heat gains 
due to machinery losses, solar and atmos- 
pheric radiation, and conduction, but also 
subject to heat losses due to back radiation, 
and evaporation. The net effect, however, 
would be negligible because the water would 
be retained in the upper reservoir for only a 
short time before it is returned to the lower 
reservoir. In the past, the FPC staff has con- 
sidered the temperature effects of pumped 
storage operations to be insufficient to war- 
rant recommendations with respect to de- 
signs or operating procedures in the inter- 
est of temperature control. 

Corps: The only change anticipated would 
be caused by atmospheric conditions. 

DRBC: Water will be returned to the res- 
ervoir or river from the pumped storage facil- 
ities at a temperature practically equal to 
that of the reservoir or river. 

Normally water will be pumped into the 
upper reservoir during the night for use 
the following day. Only a very small amount 
of heat would be added in the process. 

A temperature control bulkhead at the 
pump intake will be provided to permit 
selective withdrawal from various depths in 
the main reservoir. 

In view of the negligible amount of heat 
added to the water in the pumped storage 
process, the Commission has not found it 
necessary to establish standards controlling 
heat rise as in the case of steam-electric gen- 
erating plants. 

6. What impact will the pumped storage 
operations have upon marine life and fish 
in the reservoir or below the dam? Can any 
practicable steps be taken to prevent fish 
being drawn into the power plant intake? 
Are such steps planned? 

FPC: Pumped storage operations between 
an upper and a lower reservoir generally 
have little effect on the quality of the water 
in either reservoir. This includes the dis- 
solved solids and gases such as oxygen, pH, 
and temperature. Pumped storage operations 
do cause the water surface of the lower 
reservoir to fluctuate, but if the fluctuations 
are kept small there should be little adverse 
effect on the spawning and habitats of the 
resident species of fish or on the productivity 
of fish food in the reservoir. This same an- 
swer applies to question 12, Fish and Wild- 
life. 

With proper design of intake and discharge 
facilities and coordination of pumping cy- 
cles, the effect upon fish can be minimized 
although not entirely eliminated. Adult fish 
migrating upstream can be effectively 
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screened at the plant intake. With the down- 
stream movement of anadromous fish such 
as the American shad moving past the in- 
take of the powerhouse at the lower reser- 
voir, some fish could be drawn through the 
turbines and into the upper reservoir if the 
migration occurred during the pumping cycle 
and if the fish were too small to be stopped 
by the intake screens, While some fish would 
probably be drawn through the turbines, the 
mortality rate of those fish would not be 
great if the turbines are properly designed. 

By designing the pumped storage plant 
to discharge either into the Tocks Island 
reservoir or into the Delaware River below 
the dam, it would be possible to maintain 
desired continuous rates of flow downstream 
with no adverse effects on power and with 
benefits to the downstream fishery. 

Int: The pumped-storage project could 
have some effect on the following: 

1. Reservoir fluctuations 

2. Reservoir stratification 

3. Survival of resident and anadromous 
fishes within the reservoir 

4. Temperatures, oxygen content, and fluc- 
tuation of water levels in the downstream 
reach 

5. Attraction of anadromous fishes to fish 
passage facilities 

Considering these items in the light of 
present knowledge, the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife is of the opinion that 
reservoir fluctuations will normally not be of 
sufficient magnitude to affect adversely the 
abundance of fishes in the reservoir nor will 
effects on reservoir stratification be signi- 
ficant as regards fishery habitat. 

In its presentation to the Water Resources 
Council in 1968 (a paper titled, “Hydroelec- 
tric Power at Tocks Island”), the Delaware 
River Basin Commission noted that “. . . 
The Service (Fish and Wildlife) concludes 
that operations of the proposed pumped 
storage feature would not materially improve 
or detract from the fish and wildlife re- 
sources provided necessary protective devices 
are installed and operated in a timely and 
efficient manner .. .”. The Bureau is con- 
fident that practicable steps can be taken 
to prevent fish being drawn into the power 
plant. It is of the opinion that existing law 
(notably, the Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act) gives assurance that such steps will be 
considered as planning advances. Installa- 
tion of the necessary protective devices will 
be effected under paragraphs (3) (C) and 
(3) (D) of Resolution 68-12, adopted Octo- 
ber 28, 1968, by the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, which provide that “the 
pumped-storage sponsor shall install and 
maintain at its own expense such special 
services and facilities as may be required 
to offset any deleterious effects which fishery 
studies now in progress may indicate with 
respect to fisheries of the river”, and that 
“the project sponsor shall comply with such 
terms and conditions as may be imposed by 
the Federal Power Commission pursuant to 
the Federal Power Act or by the Delaware 
Basin Commission pursuant to the Com- 
pact.” 

In its August 1965 report on fishery re- 
sources in relation to Tocks Island Dam and 
Reservoir, the Fish and Wildlife Service rec- 
ommended: 

a. That temperature of waters released 
from the dam into Delaware River be within 
8° F. of reservoir surface temperatures, and 

b. That dissolved oxygen content of release 
flows be at 5 mg/1 or more. 

Subsequently, in December 1967, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission issued “Basin 
Rules and Regulations—Water Quality”. This 
established a temperature standard for the 
reach from Tocks Island to Easton not to 
exceed 5° F., rise above natural temperatures 
until stream temperature reaches 87° F., ex- 
cept in heat dissipation areas. 

The standard adopted for dissolved oxygen 
in this reach was “not less than 4.0 mg/1 
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at any time.” We presume that the opera- 
tions of the pumped storage project will of 
necessity be such as to meet these standards. 

An instantaneous minimum release of 1300 
cfs downstream from Tocks Island Dam with 
maximum of 10,400 cfs was found to be ac- 
ceptable to the Fish and Wildlife Service as 
expressed in a letter to the Phialdelphia Dis- 
trict Engineer September 15, 1966. 

Discussions with the Corps of Engineers in 
the fall of 1968 led to agreement on a plan of 
operation which would, in all probability, 
prevent adverse effects upon seed oyster re- 
sources of Delaware Bay. The outcome of 
these discussions was summarized in a letter 
to the Philadelphia District Engineer dated 
November 25, 1968. It advised: 

“1. That computer analyses of hypothetical 
operations for the period of water records 
confirmed that the project could be oper- 
ated in accordance with the recommendation 
that inflow to Tocks Island Dam and Reser- 
voir during the period April 1 through June 
30, annually, be released, unregulated (except 
for control of flows in excess of channel 
capacity) without significant detriment to 
project purposes or benefits. 

“2. That the project rule curve as con- 
tained in General Design memorandum 
dated April 1967 will be modified to reflect 
the above recommendation and project op- 
erations will be in accordance with it.” 

In view of this agreement, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior advised the Chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Public Works, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, by letter dated December 26, 1968, 
that implementation of the foregoing would 
prevent damage to seed oyster resources of 
Delaware Bay. In the October 22, 1968 Res- 
olution No. 68-12, Delaware River Basin 
Commission stated in paragraph (3) (B), 
“Pumping and generating operations shall be 
conducted within the limits of schedules 
jointly prepared by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Delaware River Basin Commission 
relating to the requirements of river man- 
agement for the purposes of the Comprehen- 
sive Plan.” We have no doubt that these 
schedules will reflect the operating criteria 
mentioned above, in which case the construc- 
tion and operation of the proposed pumped- 
storage plant will have no significant effect 
upon flows in the Delaware River downstream 
as they relate to fishery resources. 

DREC: Fishery studies conducted over a 
3-year period indicate that daily pumped 
storage operations will have no significant 
adverse effect on the fisheries of the reser- 
voir. 

The power facility structures will be con- 
structed to permit fish to pass through them 
to and from the upper reservoir with a min- 
imum of injury. Extensive research by the 
Corps of Engineers on the passage of fish 
through turbines of widely varying heads 
demonstrates that the ability of fish to pass 
successfully through hydraulic turbines is 
related to the clearance between the runner 
and the ends of the wicket gates. The Kitta- 
tinny Mountain machines will be designed 
to provide such adequate clearance. 

Experience with pumped storage plants 
elsewhere indicates that fish passage through 
Such plants is not uncommon and is gen- 
erally successful. 

An extensive investigation to determine 
the need for fish screens or other fish guiding 
or fish protective devices at the Muddy Run 
Pumped Storage Project resulted in the con- 
clusion that there was no need for such 
protective facilities for the resident fisheries 
or other organisms present at the site. 

Provision to prevent fish from being drawn 
into the plant intake can be made if found 
necessary. 

The applicant is prepared to take steps 
to prevent fish from being drawn into the 
plant intake, However, such steps may not 
be found to be necessary. 

Add: The Federal Power Commission has 
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advised it will ultimately decide whether 
the pumped storage facility’s intake struc- 
ture should be screened to prevent passage 
of fish to and through the generators. The 
Commission’s rules and regulations require 
that the utilities report on potential impact 
upon fish. Further, the power plant appli- 
cation filed with the DRBC in March 1971, 
discusses the possibility of screening but 
considers it unnecessary because fish could 
pass through the generators unharmed. 

7. What measures will the Delaware River 
Basin Commission and the Federal Power 
Commission require to protect Sunfish Pond, 
& natural glacial lake on Kittatinny Moun- 
tain near the power site? 

FPC: The specific measures necessary to 
protect against impairment of ecological con- 
ditions at Sunfish Pond cannot be detailed 
at present. They would depend upon geo- 
logical conditions and environmental studies. 
Any license granted would need to be de- 
signed to protect Sunfish Pond in the ap- 
propriate manner. 

Int: An ad-hoc Task Force established by 
the Regional Coordinator, Northeast Region, 
Department of the Interior, has undertaken 
an investigation to identify former and 
present conditions in Sunfish. Pond and 
establish acceptable ecological standards that 
must be maintained during construction and 
during the operation of the pumped storage 
facility. As soon as these standards are 
established they will be made known to the 
Delaware River Basin Commission and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

DRBC: The pumped storage facilities are 
planned in such way as to preserve Sunfish 
Pond intact and not impair its recreation or 
conservation values. The westernmost point 
of the project upper reservoir is separated 
from the nearest point on Sunfish Pond by 
& little over a quarter of a mile, much of 
which is dense forest. Due to differences in 
elevation, and to forestation, the upper 
reservoir will be essentially indistinguishable 
from its surroundings when viewed from the 
vicinity of Sunfish Pond. 

Sunfish Pond’s water level and water qual- 
ity will not be impaired by this construction, 
or by any seepage from the project upper 
reservoir. Occupancy of 17% of the Sunfish 
Pond drainage area by the project upper 
reservoir will not significantly affect Pond 
water levels. Study indicates this loss of 
drainage area would lower the Pond level 
only a few inches under the worst assump- 
tions. 

Seepage through the project upper reser- 
voir embankment will be intercepted by a 
collecting ditch at the toe of the embank- 
ment to be pumped back into the upper res- 
ervoir and thus prevent the seepage from 
reaching Sunfish Pond, 

8. To what degree has the natural state of 
Sunfish Pond been disrupted by the Yards 
Creek Reservoir and what steps are being 
taken or could be taken to prevent harm, or 
prevent further harm, to the glacial lake's 
natural state? 

FPC: The licensee for the Yards Creek 
project was contacted and the following in- 
formation was obtained: 

(a) A small amount of seepage from Yards 
Creek upper reservoir does enter Sunfish 
Pond; however, it is believed that no ad- 
verse effect has resulted. The pH (acid-al- 
kaline balance) of the water is unchanged. 

(b) The Tocks Island upper reservoir 
would be located between the Yards Creek 
upper reservoir and Sunfish Pond and any 
seepage from the new reservoir that might 
enter Sunfish Pond would need to be pre- 
vented or controlled. A license could specify 
the design and control methods to be pro- 
vided. 

Conceivably appropriate measures applied 
in the design and construction of a new 
upper reservoir could correct any minor seep- 
age now reaching Sunfish Pond. 
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Int: Sunfish Pond is relatively near to the 
Upper Yards Creek Reservoir; however, its 
full impact on the environment of the area 
has not been appraised. The ad hoc Task 
Force established by the Department is now 
in the process of reviewing the pumped stor- 
age aspects of the Tocks Island and related 
projects. If these studies show that harm 
has been done, modifications of operation or 
additional structural features of Yards 
Creek project will be recommended. 

DREC: Sunfish Pond has not been dis- 
rupted by Yards Creek reservoir in any way. 

No steps need be taken. 

9. How does the cost of power to be gen- 
erated by this facility compare with the costs 
of power which could be derived from alter- 
nate power facilities? Is there likely to be 
any consumer benefit derived from this 
power facility as opposed to any alternate? 

FPC: This question can only be answered 
when an application for license has been 
studied in detail. One measure of the desir- 
ability of a proposed project is a comparison 
of its cost of producing power with the costs 
from available alternative power sources. 
Pumped storage developments have certain 
advantages in being capable of starting 
quickly and making rapid changes in the 
rate of power output that can result in 
economies and improved reliability of sys- 
tem operations. In commenting to the Corps 
of Engineers on the survey report that pro- 
vided the basis for the authorization of the 
Tocks Island reservoir, the Commission, in 
its letter of January 18, 1962, expressed the 
opinion that pumped storage development 
at Tocks Island would be a desirable unit of 
the Delaware Basin Plan. 

DRBC: It is estimated that applicant’s 
plan would produce annual savings in cost 
of power of at least $2 million to the region. 

Congress, satisfied that the overall eco- 
nomic advantage of the project will be such 
as to supply a minimum annual payment of 
$1 million by the applicant for the use of 
the Tocks Island Reservoir, has established 
a requirement to this effect. Public Law 91- 
282 requires that the applicant shall pay 
charges to the United States of not less 
than $1 million annually for the use of Tocks 
Island Project. 

The initial cost of certain additional fea- 
tures to be provided by the applicant to take 
the place of the originally authorized con- 
ventional power plant would be about 87 
million as opposed to $27 million, at 1969 
price levels, plus interest, based on the origi- 
nally authorized plan. 

The Senate and House Reports on Section 
5 of Public Law 91-282 explain how net Fed- 
eral expenditures for construction of the 
Tocks Island Project can be reduced by 
about $76 million by means of the company 
proposal. However, following the writing of 
the reports, these savings are known to have 
advanced to at least $80 million. 

Also, in conformance with the require- 
ments of Public Law 91-282, the applicants 
shall (a) furnish power free of charge for 
operation and maintenance of Tocks Island 
Dam and (b) furnish preference customers, 
at a special rate, the same amount of power 
and energy they would have received if the 
Government installed the conventional pow- 
er plant. 

Compared with the project, the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of addi- 
tional new alternative electric generation 
and transmission facilities, capable of pro- 
viding equivalent power, would (a) consume 
a greater quantity of available land, water 
or related resources, (b) require a larger in- 
stallation because of their inherently lower 
reliability, (c) provide power at greater cost 
and (d) present certain environmental con- 
straints. 

Electric power supply system reliability 
and other public benefits of the sort to be 
provided by applicant’s development are es- 
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sential to the continuing health, welfare and 
long-term productivity of present and future 
generations in the large, densely populated, 
heavily industrialized region in and around 
the Delaware River Basin. 

10. What alternate power sources could 
conceivably substitute for this facility and 
how do development costs compare? 

FPC: The proposed pumped storage de- 
velopment would be used to provide peak 
power for system loads. Alternatives could 
include gas turbine capacity and oil-burn- 
ing peaking steam-electric plants. The capi- 
tal costs for such alternatives are generally 
comparable to those for pumped storage 
projects. The costs of power from the alter- 
natives must include the costs of fuel. 
Pumped storage power costs to not include 
fuel costs but must include the cost of 
pumping energy. Meaningful comparisons 
cannot be made until further details are 
available on the design and costs of the 
pumped storage development. 

Generally, alternative generating sources 
would have lower thermal efficiencies than 
sources which provide pumping energy for 
pumped storage operations. Thus, the im- 
pact on air quality of such alternatives 
might be greater than a properly planned 
pumped storage facility. 

DRBC: An equivalent amount of addition- 
al electric power and energy could be pro- 
vided and transmitted from additional new, 
alternative steam-electric generating plants 
burning coal, oil, natural gas or using nu- 
clear fuel, located near or having available 
supplies of water, or by additional new gas 
turbine electric generating installations 
burning oil or natural gas. 

Savings over the cheapest source of sub- 
stitute power were estimated to be more 
than $2 million annually. 

Regarding the use of gas turbines, in 
spite of their low capital costs, the high 
energy production costs due to lower energy 
conversion efficiency, frequence of replace- 
ment, and considerably higher fuel cost 
make them uneconomical for the type of 
service to be provided by the pumped stor- 
age project. 

The target of efficient operation of gas 
turbines is from 40 to 85 hours per month 
as opposed to the 142 hours per month full- 
load capability of the project. 


PART 8—LOCAL IMPACT 


The immediate and long-term impact of 
Tocks Island Dam and Delaware Gap Nation- 
al Recreation Area upon the tri-state Tocks 
region is assessed in this eighth of a series 
of information reports issued by the region's 
four Congressmen. 

Responses from agencies representing lo- 
cal, state and national government interests 
in the Tocks project discuss the project’s im- 
pact on local taxes, the region’s expected eco- 
nomic development, and steps being taken to 
deal with environmental problems. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Delaware River Basin 
Commission and the Tocks Island Regional 
Advisory Council provide responses to a se- 
ries of questions raised by Congressman John 
G. Dow of N.Y., Joseph McDade and Fred 
B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank Thompson, Jr. 
of N.J. 

1. What possibilities exist now to provide 
financial assistance “in lieu of taxes” or oth- 
erwise to local governments whose tax bases 
are being eroded by Federal propery acquisi- 
tions? 

Corps: There is no statutory authority for 
reimbursing local governments by the United 
States for losses of tax ratable properties. For 
the Lake project, authority exists to lease 
acquired improved properties to former own- 
ers or tenants on a year-to-year basis until 
required for project purposes. Seventy-five 
percent of the monies obtained in rental is 
paid to the State to be disbursed as the State 
Legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
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public roads and public schools of the affected 
county or for public obligations for flood con- 
trol or drainage improvement. Improved 
properties acquired for the Lake project 
which have been leased to former owners in 
fiscal year 1971 under this program provided 
nearly $7,500 in rentals. Views of DRBC, 
NPS, and OMB should be obtained separately. 
Int: The National Park Service has tradi- 
tionally supported justified financial assist- 
ance “in lieu of taxes” for local governments. 
There is no existing means of doing this spe- 
cifically in connection with the DWGNRA. 
Tirac: Special Federal Assistance Pro- 
gram: Title I of P.L. 874 authorized financial 
assistance for maintenance and operation of 
schools to school districts on which activities 
of the Federal government have placed a fi- 
nancial burden. The act considers the fol- 
lowing as financial burdens: (1) reduction 
of local revenues as a result of land acquisi- 
tion which currently must be at least ten 
percent of the total assessment of real prop- 
erty, (2) education of children who reside on 
Federal property, and (3) sudden and sub- 
stantial increases in school attendance as a 
direct result of the Federal projects. 
Eligibility requirements for section 2 
category, removal by acquisition by the Fed- 
eral Government of 10 per cent or more of the 
assessed value of real property in the school 
district from the tax rolls since 1938, placing 
a substantial burden on such district not 
compensated for by other Federal payments 
made with respect to the property so 
acquired. 
Rate of Federal payment for section 2 cat- 
egory, the amount that the school district 
would normally have received for current ex- 


TABLE I.—TAX LOSSES DUE TO ACQUISITION OF 


Assessed 
value 
acquired 
property 


assessed 
value 


Monroe County, Pa.: 
Middle Smithfield 
SMM sna R ES 
Sussex County, NJ.: 
Sandyston. 


144, 975 
Walpack 


4, 786,713 


Percent total 
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penditures from real property taxes if the 
property had not been acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government (excluding any improve- 
ments made by the Federal Government), 
minus any other Federal payments made with 
respect to such property and available to the 
district for current operating expenses. 

In actuality, repayment is not on a dollar 
for dollar basis, but is negotiated annually 
and is determined by the amount of “lost” 
taxes, demonstrated hardship to the school 
district, taxing efforts, and availability of 
funds for this Act. 

P.L. 874 should be strengthened to provide 
full reimbursement to communities adversely 
affected by Federal acquisition—until such 
time as their ratables regain their pre-ac- 
quisition levels. 

Other assistance: The only other extraor- 
dinary financial assistance that has been 
directed to the affected municipalities has 
been special allocations by the N.J. Legisla- 
ture for school district purposes. 

Some amounts of money from property 
rentals by the Corps have been made avail- 
able, but practice of renting is now largely 
curtailed. 

Municipalities affected: Recent statistics 
show that of the 21 local municipalities af- 
fected by Project land acquisition, only two 
municipalities in Monroe County, Pa., two 
in Sussex County, N.J., and one in Warren 
County, N.J., have experienced significant 
effects on their tax base. This can be at- 
tributed to the fact that, as of March 31, 
1971, 3,945 properties containing 26,624 acres 
have been acquired or 36% of the total. 

The following tables illustrate the effect 
Project property acquisition has had on the 
four municipalities to date: 


PROPERTY FOR TOCKS ISLAND PROJECTS, 1970 


Tax loss (dollars) 
School 


Total Township 


38, 323 


29, 437 
26,776 


21,502 


440 3, 615 
3, 410 95, 740 


2, 222 
406 


6, 190 
147, 242 


TABLE I!.—COMPARATIVE TAX DATA: 1967-70 


Tctal assessed 
values 
Year (taxables) 


Monroe County: 
Middle Smithfield 
Smithfield 
6, 332, 825 
3 13, 063, 098 
16, 279, 856 
17, 014, 355 
14, 626, 982 


9, 583, 920 
10, 157, 892 


Sussex County: 
Sandyston...............-- F 


Walpack 
1971 


Total rate! Township 


: 
. ANNA 


BSS2BS aawo 


1 Rate expressed in milis. The total rates cannot be compared between counties because of the differences in assessment and 


taxing procedures. 
2 Not available, 
3 100 percent or equalized values. 
4 Includes exceptions with local rates. 
s Includes library with county rates. 


Pennsylvania municipalities: Even though 
the two municipalities on the Pennsylvania 
side lost substantial amounts of ratables, 
offsetting growth occurred so that tax rates 
did not appreciably rise. There does not ap- 
pear to be adverse effects at this time be- 
cause of property acquisition. 

New Jersey municipalities: New Jersey 
municipalities are affected by five taxes, two 
each are county and local, while one is for 
schools, The county taxes are apportioned 
evenly per $100 valuation throughout the 


county. Other taxes vary by local condi- 
tions. Sandyston and Walpack property own- 
ers along with those in other district, had 
substantial increases in county and school 
taxes between 1967 and 1970. 

Sandyston’s share of the Sandyston-Wal- 
pack consolidated school system during the 
time period rose from 49% to 62% of the 
total budget. Their school tax levies rose 
122%, compared to 29% for Walpack and 
66% for all county districts. Sandyston resi- 
dents have therefore carried an extra bur- 
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den above the county average due to acquisi- 
tion activities in Walpack. This is despite 
the special assistance provided by State and 
Federal officials of $104,781. The Sandyston- 
Walpack district is now considering merger 
with an adjacent district which would tend 
to share the impact of Federal acquisition. 
Local school authorities will have to re-assess 
their local financial situation as well as con- 
sider Federal assistance qualifications be- 
fore authorizing such a merger. 

Walpack eliminated its local taxes except 
for exemptions in 1970 and 1971, with its 
budget needs being met by various state 
payments for roads, tax rebates, etc. Some 
services (mostly related to roads) were cut 
to offset tax increases for other purposes. 
Sandyston has also decreased its local taxes 
in the past four years. 


TABLE IIl.—COMPARATIVE TAX DATA: SUSSEX COUNTY 
SANDYSTON AND WALPACK TWPS., 1967-70 


[Dollar amount in thousands] 


Sussex 
County 


Sandy- 


Year ston 


Walpack 
. Total ac tenies: 


Percent change 
. School levies: 1 
(Peres 
Percent change 
. Equalized valuation 
(ratables at 100 per- 
cent value): 
1967 $569, 705 


S11 RRR Sera 2 
E. Effective total tax rates 
per $100 valuation (at 
$100 valuation): 1970.. 


2 
C) 
® 


43.89 


1Sandyston-Walpack total, 1967, $212; 1970, $370; change 
74 percent. 

2 Not available. 

2 Exemptions only, no local tax raised. 

* Average. 


Table IV.—Extraordinary financial assistance 
authorized Sandyston-Walpack School Dis- 
trict 


Federal aid (Title I) 
State aid (emergency fund): 


1969-70 


Total to 1971 104, 781 


Pahaquarry Township: The municipality 
most affected is Pahaquarry Township, War- 
ren County, which had only 9 unacquired 
properties remaining in it as of January 1, 
1971. Complete acquisition of the Town- 
ship—with the exception of one or two prop- 
erties—is expected by the end of 1971. 

Enough money is available or will be re- 
ceived this year so that no taxes will be 
levied to support either school or township 
budgets. The only financial problem that 
could arise is having enough cash reserve 
available at the time the county taxes of 
about $6500 are due. 

Evaluation: Determining the amount of 
undue tax burden caused by reduced ratables 
must be done on an annual basis by local 
and school authorities. State and Federal 
payments based on population, roads, etc., 
and lost ratables will vary significantly, de- 
pending upon the speed of acquisition. 

As Walpack will be completely acquired 
its problems are transitional. Sandyston’s will 
be longer lived, until property values rise 
to make up the ratables lost through Fed- 
eral purchase. Certain townships in Pa. prob- 
ably will also experience difficulties in the 
next few years similar to N.J. communities. 

Special legislation should be enacted 
which would compensate municipalities for 
loss of ratables in those time periods when 
net losses occur in total ratables. This re- 
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imbursement should be on a dollar for dol- 
lar basis so essential services are not cut 
for those residents remaining in the com- 
munity during the acquisition period. 

2. To what extent will the Corps or Park 
Service assist local government with highway 
maintenance, snow removal and similar serv- 
ices in areas where substantial numbers of 
properties are under Federal ownership? Is 
any assistance being provided now? 

Corps: The Corps of Engineers has not 
provided nor does it have authority to pro- 
vide financial assistance to local govern- 
ments affected by Federal project develop- 
ments for county highway maintenance pro- 
grams. 

Int: When land acquisition nears com- 
pletion the National Park Service will de- 
velop and maintain its own internal road 
system to serve the area. In the interim, no 
assistance to local governments is being pro- 
vided. 

TIRAC: Corps Policy: 

In response to an information request by 
TIRAC last year, the Corps stated that there 
is no authority for inclusion in Corps’ Proj- 
ects budget any local financial assistance to 
ease tax problems, maintain roads, or clear 
roads in winter time. Local township of- 
ficials claim that no remuneration is made 
by the Corps when roads are taken over or 
used for Corps purposes. As a countering 
move, officials have drastically curtailed 
normal road maintenance or improvement 
programs, evidenced by Walpack Twp. not 
collecting any taxes this year for this pur- 


Some joint agreement should be made on 
this issue so that (1) the townships main- 
tain reasonable services to remaining resi- 
dents in affected areas, and (2) roads which 
are to be kept in use for the project are not 
allowed to deteriorate, resulting in unneces- 
sary additional expense to the Project. 

3. How have local governments been aided 
in other parts of the Nation during or after 
development of similar projects having sub- 
stantial impact upon tax base and taxation 
levels? 

Corps: The leasing program described in 
reply to question 1 above and Federal aid 
to impacted schools during construction are 
the only known programs by which the Fed- 
eral government can provide direct financial 
aid to local governments so affected by this 
or other similar Federal project develop- 
ments. In general, however, the affected tax 
base usually increases due to land enhance- 
ments related to recreation developments. 

Int: At recently authorized Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, the state of Mich- 
igan has agreed to make payments to local 
governments in lieu of taxes. Grand Teton 
National Park is the only national park 
wherein special legislation provided payment 
in lieu of taxes. Authorization to make pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes extends for a period of 
20 years after lands are acquired. Funds for 
payment are derived from receipts at both 
Grand Teton and Yellowstone National Parks 
and average about $20,000 per year. 

4. What form of assistance, if any, does 
the Office of Management and Budget con- 
sider appropriate in such instances? 

Corps: Deferred to Office of Management 
and Budget. 

OMB: (No response to this question) 

Add: Some relief in terms of Federal take- 
over of certain local responsibilities relating 
primarily to road maintenance could be ac- 
celerated if an accelerated program of prop- 
erty acquisition were supported both by 
Congress and by appropriate Executive 
Agencies. This will be examined in more de- 
tail in subsequent reports on Corps of Engi- 
neers and National Park Service funding. 

5. What are current estimates of economic 
impact of the project upon the surrounding 
region in terms of population growth, hous- 
ing and commercial development, and an- 
nual visitor spending? To what extent can 
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this economic impact be measured in terms 
of benefits to individual local governments, 
and in what respect? 

Corps: The Basin population in 1970 was 
about 7 million and is expected to reach 11 
million by the year 2000. The total perma- 
nent population of Monroe, Pike, Warren and 
Sussex counties was approximately 130,000 
in 1950, 160,000 in 1960 and 200,000 in 1970; 
by the year 2000 it is expected to exceed 14 
million. An in-depth study of the impact of 
the combined projects on these four counties 
was made by Robert R. Nathan Associates, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. for the State of New 
Jersey and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1966. Induced commercial develop- 
ment in the immediate area was estimated 
at 40 to 80 restaurants, 50 to 95 transient 
lodging establishments, 25 to 50 gasoline sta- 
tions and 35 to 70 miscellaneous shops and 
service firms. About 14 of this development 
would occur in Pennsylvania and % in New 
Jersey. Visitors would spend an estimated 
$28.5 million annually on food, lodging and 
miscellaneous goods and services. The tax 
base due to new construction would increase 
from $20 million to $40 million. Construc- 
tion activities would create 1,000 new jobs, 
commercial operations up to 1,000 new jobs 
and during peak summer seasons almost 5,- 
000 short term job opportunities would be- 
come available. Raymond and May Associ- 
ates and the New Jersey Division of State and 
Regional Planning have also studied the 
same general impact area and predicted in- 
creases. 

Int: To the best of our knowledge, no 
studies have been made since the Robert Na- 
than report “The Potential Impact of the 
Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area on its Surrounding Communities,” 
dated 1966. This report made the estimates 
listed below: 

a. visitor expenditures—$28,500,000 an- 
nually 

b. tax base increase due to new construc- 
tion—$20-$40,000,000 
; ps employment—500-1,000 new year-round 
o 

d. commercial facilities—$44.7 million in- 
vestment by 1980. 

TIRAC: 1965 Economic Impact Study: 

An economic impact study (Nathan Re- 
port), sponsored by the States of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania in 1965, demonstrated 
that the Tocks Island area would be urban- 
ized within 25 years. By that time, perma- 
nent population could triple and summer 
residents and visitors, without the National 
Recreation Area would double. 


TABLE 1—POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR THE TOCKS 
ISLAND IMPACT AREA, 1970-90 (MONROE, PIKE COUNTIES, 
PA.; AND SUSSEX, WARREN COUNTIES, N.J.) 


[Figures are in thousands] 


Peak 
population 


Summer 
population 


Permanent 
population 


eee: 
1970. 105-120 
200-250 


161-175 
300-375 


200-210 
440-565 


50-60 
100-120 


This would take place without construc- 
tion of the projects, due to the area's: 

Geographie position—on the fringe of the 
expanding New York-Philadelphia mega- 
lopolis. 

Highway system—Three interstate roads 
and others now under construction bring the 
region within one hour of New York City 
and less than two from Philadelphia. They 
also tie into New England, Washington and 
mid-Western systems. 

Recreation orientation—Long known for 
its natural beauty, and as a vacation land, 
recreation and second home growth has 
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moved even more rapidly than permanent 
population. 

Visitor Expenditures: The original esti- 
mate of annual visitor expenditure was $28.5 
million, In reviewing this figure we have ad- 
justed for the following factors— 

(1) Rise in price levels, (2) changes in 
park master plan to exclude family camping 
and expand winter uses, (3) increased leisure 
time and real family income. 

We have, however, remained strictly with 
expenditures by persons coming to the area 
primarily for the park’s recreation facilities. 
The current expenditures estimate ranges be- 
tween $48 million and $55 million annually. 

Investment in Related Commercial Facili- 
ties: The 1965 impact study project that, 
within the ten year period spanning the fed- 
eral projects construction, $20.6 million to 
$44.7 million would be invested in commer- 
cial facilities aimed primarily at satisfying 
park visitor demands. Revising this figure to 
allow for adjustments noted above, this type 
of investment is estimated at $40 million to 
$80 million for the same period. The higher 
limit would seem to be more realistic as 
shown by the $20 million now being spent by 
Playboy, Inc. for a major hotel-resort com- 
plex in Sussex County. 

Allocating these totals in the same ration 
as the visitation pattern, 60 percent would be 
invested in New Jersey and 40 percent in 
Pennsylvania. 

(The total cost of the projects has not 
been included here, however, employees 
wages are counted in the next section). 

Employment Impact: Wages of employees 
in construction and operation of project re- 
lated facilities will also make an important 
contribution to the economic well-being of 
the area. This may be tabulated as follows: 


TABLE I1.—ESTIMATED ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Number of 
persons 


Project (per year) 


Tocks Dam and Park 
Area ar 
Commercial facilities. 70 to 150 


970 to 1,250 


Wages for persons working in construc- 
tion during the 8 year period would total 
$90 million at 1970 wage rates, or $8 million 
to $10 million per year. 

Employment at the commercial facilities 
would add 3000 more jobs per year which, at 
minimum wages, would add an additional $12 
million annually to the local economy. 

Expected Direct Impact: Although total 
construction costs of the dam, park, and 
highways has been excluded from this anal- 
ysis, the economic impact of the factors 
listed is seen to be of significant proportions. 
Direct visitor expenditures alone, in a ten 
year period, will bring over $500 million 
into the region, more than twice the cost of 
the Tocks Dam. This shows on the table 
following: 


TABLE I1!.—EXPECTED DIRECT ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE 
TOCKS PROJECTS 


(Millions of dollars] 


Type of expenditure Annual 10-year period 


$48 to $55.... $48 to $550. 
$5 to $10 $40 to $80. 


$8 to $10 $80 to $100. 
$6 to $12 $60 to $120. 


$67 to $87.... $660 to $850. 


Employment wages: 
Project construction 
Commercial facilities 


(Indirect benefits, through the “multi- 
plier” effect have not been calculated, but 
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it is clear that the total ramifications would 
be considerably more than shown here.) 

5 (b). To what extent can this economic 
impact be measured in terms of benefits to 
individual local governments, and in what 
respect? 

Local tax base 


Due to the wide variability in assessment 
procedures and property tax rates, it is not 
possible to state the amount of additional 
taxation which will be available to local gov- 
ernments. However, using the $80 million 
commercial investment figure, the adjacent 
New Jersey townships could add $48 million 
to their tax base, while the similarly situ- 
ated Pennsylvania communities could add 
$32 million. 

Other taxes, such as the occupation and 
wage taxes now imposed would also add to 
local treasuries. 

Land values which have already risen 
sharply, can be expected to continue in this 
trend, due partially to the projects but pri- 
marily to vacation home construction. This 
increased local tax income has curtailed tax 
rates increases, best demonstrated by rates in 
Monroe County shown in Table II under 
Question No. 1. 

6. What steps are being taken to prevent 
pollution of the project area which might 
result from growth projected for the region 
and the anticipated influx of tourists? How 
will the cost of these programs be shared by 
local, state and Federal governments? 

Corps: A land and water use management 
program will guide recreational development 
and preservation of natural resources, e.g., 
scenic, scientific, historic, within the project 
boundary. This program is designed to con- 
trol the visitor’s impact upon the project en- 
vironment. The program provides for con- 
trolling impact on more fragile resources 
within the area by making them available 
only to educational and scientific groups. 
Sturdier resources will be developed to sus- 
tain what is considered to be a non-harmful 
visitor load. Initial water-related recreational 
facility development at the project utilizes 
less than % of the evaluated water-related 
recreational capacity of the resource, Ex- 
perience gained from visitation to initial 
developments would be used in guiding fu- 
ture development of the remaining resource 
potential for recreation and in furtherance 
of controlling the visitors’ impact upon 
natural area resources. Power boat usage of 
the lake will be limited to that level which 
can be safely supported without harm to 
public health and to the lake ecology. Sewage 
treatment, solid waste and vector control pro- 
grams for the reservoir project will be de- 
veloped to maintain a high quality environ- 
ment in accordance with applicable public 
health standards. Costs of the various pro- 
grams for the project will be borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Enforcement of basin water quality stand- 
ards adopted by the Delaware River Basin 
Commission within the portion of the drain- 
age basin controlled by the dam should pro- 
vide maintenance of the existing high water 
quality of stream flows which would be en- 
tering Tocks Island Lake. The Commission 
and the Tocks Island Regional Advisory 
Council have completed studies of liquid and 
solid waste Management programs, respec- 
tively, for the 1,000 square mile six county 
area within the immediate project influence 
zone. Means of implementing these programs 
will be developed. 

Int: The costs of pollution control for 
Federal projects within the DWGNRA have 
been incorporated into the development 
ceiling. The National Park Service is coop- 
erating with the Tocks Island Regional En- 
vironmental Study being made by the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission. 

DRBC: Preventive steps. The DRBC and 
the pollution control agencies of the States 
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of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
all have active programs of identifying and 
correcting sources of pollution in the Tocks 
Island region. The DRBC, in cooperation with 
Federal, State, and regional agencies, has 
recently completed a study of the liquid- 
waste disposal problem, as projected for the 
next 50 years, in the six-county, three-State 
region surrounding the Tocks Island Reser- 
voir. The purpose of this study was to de- 
fine the problem and outline alternative 
plans for liquid-waste disposal. 

The alternative sewerage schemes for the 
region range in their degree of regionaliza- 
tion from no regionalization—calling for 
about 120 small treatment works serving 
local communities—to the maximum possi- 
ble degree of regionalization—with a system 
of trunk sewers conveying liquid wastes from 
sources throughout the region to a single 
waste-water treatment plant to be located 
on the Delaware River downstream of Tocks 
Island Dam, 

No decision has been made yet among the 
alternative sewerage plans. The DRBC is con- 
tinuing studies of the alternatives to deter- 
mine the optimum choice with respect to 
protection of the environment, administra- 
tive efficiency, and financial feasibility. The 
Maxwell School of Public Administration, 
Syracuse University, is currently conducting 
a study for the DRBC of the institutional and 
financial problems related to handling the 
waste-water collection and disposal problem 
for the interstate region. 

Water quality standards have been estab- 
lished for the entire Delaware River Basin, 
and all new waste discharges in the Tocks 
Island region resulting from projected growth 
of resident and visitor population in the 
region will be required to meet these stand- 
ards. The criteria used for design and review 
of waste treatment works proposed for the 
region include the DRBC water quality stand- 
ards. Through the Commission's normal re- 
view process, as required under section 3.8 of 
the Delaware River Basin Compact, the DRBC 
can be sure that all waste treatment plants 
built to serve the region are designed to meet 
the water quality standards. 

It has been inferred by some persons that 
the sewerage problem in the Tocks Island 
region and related costs can be attributed 
solely to the building of the dam and reser- 
voir. This inferrence is false. The problem 
already exists and will grow whether the 
reservoir is constructed or not. The growth 
projected for the region, including visitors 
outside the National Recreation Area, is from 
& 1970 peak-season daily population of 193,- 
000 to a 2020 peak-season daily population 
of 926,000. After full development as plan- 
ned, the National Recreation Area is expected 
to handle a maximum of about 142,000 visi- 
tors on any given day during the peak sum- 
mer season. Thus, it can be seen that of the 
total peak-season population of 1,068,000 in 
the year 2020, only 142,000—about 13 per- 
cent—will be attributable to the National 
Recreation Area and the Tocks Island Reser- 
voir. Of the 142,000 visitors to the two Fed- 
eral projects, probably as many as 100,000 
will be there because of the attraction of 
the large man-made lake. Thus, it is fair to 
say that about 100,000 visitors, out of a total 
peak-season population of 1,068,000 in 2020, 
will be attributable to the existence of Tocks 
Island Reservoir. 

In terms of quantities of waste water, the 
proportion attributable to visitors to the 
Recreation Area and Reservoir is even less. 
Out of a daily total of 98.7 millions of gal- 
lons of waste waters projected for the six- 
county Tocks Island region for a peak-sum- 
mer day in the year 2020, only 5.7 millions of 
gallons will be from visitor areas within the 
Recreation Area. The other 93 millions of 
gallons will come from sources outside the 
Recreation Area. Thus, less than six percent 
of the total 2020 waste-water volume for the 
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region can be attributed to the visitors to 
the two Federal projects. 

Cost sharing. The sharing of costs for pol- 
lution prevention in the Tocks Island region 
is not expected to be very different from cost 
sharing elsewhere in the Delaware River 
Basin and throughout the nation, The users 
of the sewerage system or systems will be ex- 
pected to contribute to the costs of con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. Com- 
munities hooking up to a regional system— 
if a regional system is built—could be ex- 
pected to pay for the service provided. These 
communities, in turn, would assess charges 
against residents and commercial and indus- 
trial users of the community sewerage sys- 
tem; these charges would cover the capital 
and operating costs of both intracommunity 
and extracommunity sewerage facilities. The 
commercial enterprises serving tourists and 
other visitors to the region would probably 
be assessed charges adequate to cover the in- 
cremental costs of collecting, conveying, and 
treating the proportional waste-water vol- 
umes attributable to the region's visitors. 
The methods of assessing charges for visitor- 
serving commercial enterprises would prob- 
ably vary among the many local jurisdictions 
of the region, in whose hands this respon- 
sibility rests. 

Both the Federal Government and the 
State governments concerned in the Tocks 
Island region have enacted laws providing 
grants in aid to communities for construc- 
tion or operation of sewerage works, or both. 
Thus, all levels of government will share in 
the costs of pollution control in the region. 

If a regional system is undertaken to han- 
dle the liquid-waste disposal problem for part 
or all of the Tocks Island region, the author- 
ity responsible for such system would. un- 
doubtedly avail itself of any grants-in-aid 
applicable under State and Federal laws. 

In the event that no regional sewerage sys- 
tem is created that can reasonably serve part 
or all of the National Recreation Area, the 
Recreation Area will have to handle its own 
liquid-waste disposal problems, The financing 
methods generally employed by the National 
Park Service for sewerage of its facilities 
would probably be followed in this case. In 
any event, the Federal government would be 
expected to provide, at Federal expense, fa- 
cilities adequate to handle the liquid-waste 
load from all visitor centers in the Recreation 
Area. 

If a regional system is provided that can 
reasonably serve all or part of the National 
Recreation Area, it is expected that the Rec- 
reation Area will hook up to the system and 
pay a share of the costs of the regional con- 
veyance and treatment system. 

Presumably, the charges levied on visitors 
to the National Recreation Area would be 
adequate to cover the Federal Government’s 
costs of providing all services, including 
sewerage. 


Part 9—PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

An eight-year construction schedule for 
Tocks Island Dam could be reduced to six 
years and substantial savings could be real- 
ized in land acquisition and construction 
costs if project funding is accelerated, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the De- 
partment of the Interior have reported to 
four Congressmen representing the tri-state 
Tocks region. 

In this ninth in a series of Information 
Reports issued jointly by the Congresmen, 
the Corps and the Department of the Interior, 
discuss the impact that past funding limita- 
tions have had on the dam and the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area projects. 

Because costs estimates for the park por- 
tion of the project are currently being up- 
dated, complete timetables and appropria- 
tion needs for that portion of the project are 
not yet available, Interior reported to Con- 
gressmen John G. Dow of N.Y., Joseph Mc- 
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Dade and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank 
., Of N.J., who compiled the 
reports. 

The report also indicates that $3.6 million, 
a sum equal to the amount by which Con- 
gress last year increased the fiscal 1971 Tocks 
Island Dam appropriation to acquire prop- 
erties classified as “hardship cases,” still is 
frozen and is not expected to be released until 
after the start of fiscal year 1972 on July 1, 
1971. 

1. What is the current timetable, in de- 
tail, for property acquisition, design, and 
construction of all features of the Corps 
project? Include annual levels of funding 
necessary. 

Corps: A summary of the current land 
acquisition, design and construction sched- 
ules follows: 

(Thousands of dollars at July 1970 price 
levels) 
Land acquisition: 

Fiscal year 1972 

Fiscal year 1973 

Fiscal year 1974 

Fiscal year 1975... 

Fiscal year 1976... 

Fiscal year 1977. 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 


177, 460 


*Includes Cost of Supervision and Admin- 
istration. 

Detailed information on the current proj- 
ect construction schedule follows: 


Construction schedule 


(Thousands of dollars at July 1970 price 
levels) 
Fiscal year 1972: 
Relocate power line at dam site____ 
Continue foundation preparation.. 
Temporary fish passag 
Supervision and administration... 


Estimated costs 
$150 
3, 500 


Fiscal year 1973: 
Start relocation of U.S. 209 
Complete foundation 
Start Stage I excavation and em- 


Fiscal year 1974: 
Continue relocation of U.S. 209... 
Relocation of utilities. 
Start reservoir clearing 
Continue Stage I excavation and 
embankment 


Start power plant 
Start levees and flood walls 
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Supervision and administration- 1,195 


Fiscal year 1975: 

Continue relocation of U.S. 209_-- 

Complete utilities relocations 

Complete reservoir clearing 

Complete Stage I excavation and 
embankment 

Continue tunnel and outlet works. $6, 000 

Continue fish and wildlife facilities. 1,700 

Continue power plant 1,900 

Continue levees and floodwalls._.... 6, 640 

Start pumping plants. 

Start recreation facilities. 

Bank stabilization. 

Start ordering permanent operating 
equipment 

Supervision and administration.. 


Fiscal year 1976: 
Continue relocation U.S. 209 
Complete tunnel and outlet works. 
Start remainder of work on dam.. 
Complete fish and wildlife facilities 
Continue power plant. 


Continue local protection 

Continue recreation facilities. 

Building, grounds, and utilities- 

Complete ordering permanent oper- 
ating equipment. 

Supervision and administration.. 


Fiscal year 1977: 
Complete relocation of U.S. 209__--_ 
Start relocation of other roads__-__ 
Continue remainder of work on 

dam 

Continue power plant 
Complete local protection 
Complete pumping plant 
Continue recreation facilities 
Supervision and administration.. 


Fiscal year 1978: 
Continue remainder of work on 
dam 
Continue power plan 
‘Complete recreation faciilties__.- 
Supervision and administration... 


Fiscal year 1979: 
Complete power plant. 
Supervision and administration... 
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2. What is the current timetable, in detail, 
for property acquisition, design and con- 
struction of all features of the Park project? 
Include annual levels of funding necessary. 

Int: Property acquisition timetables are 
generally a matter of concern to the Corps 
of Engineers. Design and construction of 
recreation facilities are programmed to be 
virtually completed by 1980, the assumed 
completion date of the reservoir. Facilities 
that can be functional independent of the 
reservoir are being designed and programmed 
for construction as land is acquired. In FY 
‘72 $867,000 are programmed for construc- 
tion of recreation facilities by the National 
Park Service in DWGNRA. The five-year con- 
struction program consists of the follow- 
ing: FY "73: $2.2 million; FY "74: $5 million; 
FY '75: $4.4 million; FY "76: $1.4 million; 
FY ‘77: $1.8 million. This totals, including 
all expenditures to the end of FY "77: $16.4 
million. These figures are reflective of the 
$18.2 million ceiling but do not consider 
escalation. 

add: Costs associated with the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area are 
currently being updated by consultants en- 
gaged by the Corps of Engineers. Sufficient 
detail is not available at this time to develop 
complete answers to this question. It has 
been estimated a more complete cost pic- 
ture may be available sometime in June, 
1971. 

3. If annual funding levels were increased 
to maximum amounts which can be utilized 
by the Corps and Park Service, what impact 
would this have on current timetables? 

Corps: By increasing annual funding to 
the maximum which can be utilized, the 
present eight construction season schedule 
for the Corps of Engineers portion of the 
Tocks Island Lake project can be reduced by 
two seasons. Information on the impact on 
the timetable of the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Areas is deferred to the 
National Park Service. 

Int: Assuming that land acquisition can 
be and would be speeded up so that develop- 
ment sites were available, the net effect 
would be savings in terms of escaping the 
effect of escalating acquisition and con- 
struction costs. The amount of these savings 
would be substantial but difficult to esti- 
mate. 

4. What funding levels were requested by 
the Philadelphia District of the Corps, by 
the Corps of Engineers central office, by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and granted by Con- 
gress each year since funding of the project 
was initiated? What portions of each fiscal 
year appropriation was frozen for any period 
of time, and the duration of each freeze? 

Information on funding levels for the res- 
ervoir project since Fiscal Year 1964 is as 
follows: 


FUNDING LEVELS 


{tn thousands of dollars] 


Philadelphia 


Fiscal year district 


3, 
5, 
4, 
8, 


1 Includes $390,000 tint Second Supplemental Appropriation, fiscal year 1965, and $145,000 transferred from other projects, 


2 Includes $40,000 transferr other 
3 Additional was requested for continuation o! 


from other projects. 
lanning. 


4 Reduction of $1,830,000 reflects deferment of land acquisition under administration program for curtailment of fiscal year 1969 
expenditures and share of overall reduction for congressional underfinancing. 


$ Reduced for savings and slippage. 


6 $3,600,000 placed in budgetary reserve for allotment in fiscal year 1972. 
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5. What funding levels were requested by 
the Northeast Region of the Park Service, by 
the Park Service Central office, by the Office 
of Management and Budget and granted by 
Congress each year since the park project 
was initiated? What portion of each fiscal 
year appropriation was frozen for any pe- 
riod of time and the duration of that freeze? 

Int: Land acquisition funding levels re- 
quested by the Northeast Region were based 
on data prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
and construction levels are as follows: 


NER 
request 


WASO 


Fiscal year request 


$383, 000 
1, 350, 000 
537, 300 
528, 000 


b 


Note: Land acquisition funding for the park portion of the 
pos is supplemented on the basis of information from the 
epartment of the Interior, 


Congress Adjusted 


1 Net total, including request—1972. 

2 250,000 reprogrammed from other projects. 

2 At that time appropriations depended upon receipts. $2,000,- 
rior out because receipts did not equal payments. 

4 Ibi 


5 Pay increase for B.0.R.—funds for increase to come from 
that agency $44,900. Reprogramming of $85,000 for North 
Cascades project. 

£ $35,370 lost because it was not obligated to the project in a 
1 year period. $19,343 reprogrammed to Padre Island projects. 

7 Pending before Congress. Official of Park Service, Renaldi, 
sure of appropriation, 


PART 10—RESERVOIR COSTS 


Construction of the Tocks Island Dam and 
Reservoir, exclusive of the park portion of 
the project, is expected to cost a total of 
$370,000,000 through completion, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers has reported to 
four Congressmen representing the tri-state 
Tocks region. 

In response to a question posed by the 
Congressmen, the Corps also reported that 
the Federal government could have fully 
25 percent of the cost to acquire remaining 
land for the dam and park portions of the 
project if a “crash” land acquisition program 
were authorized. The total cost has not yet 
been determined precisely, but it is likely to 
approximate $100 million, of which $25 
million represents the potential savings. 

The Congressmen reported they have asked 
the Office of Management and Budget to con- 
sider the feasibility of an 18-month program 
to acquire all of the remaining privately- 
owned property within the 72,000 acre project 
site. 

It is estimated such a crash program might 
save $25 million in land costs and substan- 
tially reduce hardships experienced by pri- 
vate property owner and local governments 
as the result of the slower-paced land ac- 
quisition program currently being followed. 

In this 10th in a series of Information Re- 
ports on Tocks Island Dam issued by Con- 
gressmen John G. Dow of N.Y., Joseph McDad 
and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank 
Thompson Jr. of N.J., the Corps also reports 
that $3.6 million in additional funds ap- 
propriated by Congress to acquire properties 
classified as “hardship cases” still is frozen 
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and is not expected to be released until after 
July 1, the start of Fiscal Year 1972. 

A. Tocks Island Dam and Reservoir, $259,- 
000,000 (February 1971 estimate) . 

1. What is a reasonable estimate of prob- 
able cost increases to be experienced during 
the remaining development period, that is 
to 1979 or 1980? Is $100,000,000 in additional 
costs a reasonable estimate of the probable 
increase, assuming there will be substantial 
increases during the next three or four years 
until some of the major contracts have been 
awarded, with declining increases during the 
latter part of the development period as the 
project advances toward completion? 

Corps: Based on the current proposed con- 
struction schedule and applying the average 
annual escalation factors experienced be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 for lands and damages, 
engineering and design, and construction, a 
reasonable estimate of total project cost 
escalation would be $110 million, 

Add: Thus, to completion, the total cost 
of the reservoir portion of the project, in- 
cluding site acquisition, design, and con- 
struction is likely to reach $370,000,000. 

2. When will the $3.6 million in fiscal 1971 
funds for acquisition of “hardship” proper- 
ties, currently frozen by the Administration, 
be released to the Corps? 

Corps: Release is anticipated in early July, 
1971. 

3. Based on current estimates, how much 
additional money must be appropriated to 
enable the Corps to complete property acqui- 
sition? 

Corps: After FY 1971, at July, 1970, price 
levels, approximately $54.8 million in funds 
would be required to complete acquisition 
a Ftccaal for the Tocks Island Lake proj- 


ha, The sum of $54.8 million, based on 
July, 1970, cost levels, is the estimate cost to 
acquire only the remaining privately-owned 
properties within the Corps portion of the 
project. Park costs will be treated separately 
in Section M to be issued later. 

4. If you had all of the property acquisi- 
tion money in your hands now, and you 
moved ahead with a crash program of prop- 
erty acquisition to acquire all of it within 
the next 12 to 18 months—assuming you 
could gear up to do so—how many millions 
of dollars could be saved by averting further 
property value escalation likely to occur if 
land acquisition is spread over the next four 
or five years? 

Corps: Approximately $13 million would be 
saved through implementation of an 18 
month property acquisition program for the 
reservoir project. 

Add: The potential savings to acquire the 
remaining reservoir project site through 
a crash acquisition program is equal to 25 
percent of total remaining cost of $54.8 mil- 
lion. It is assumed that a 25 percent savings 
would be realized also if a crash acquisition 
program encompassed still-to-be-acquired 
park property, as well. 

In view of this, the four Congressmen have 
urged the Office of Management and Budget 
to weigh the potential cost savings and con- 
sider the feasibility of an 18-month land 
acquisition program funded in fiscal years 
1972 and 1973. OMB was asked to consider 
priority funding for site acquisition because 
the Tocks project area is situated in the 
high-density Megalopolis population corri- 
dor. 

During the second Inter-Agency Confer- 
ence on Tocks April 6, 1971, representatives 
of the Corps and Interior agreed that accel- 
erated property acquisition could substan- 
tially reduce the project’s impact upon pri- 
vate property owners and local governments. 

5. What is the current Administration at- 
titude toward enactment of legislation to 
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authorize the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion to issue bonds to make the necessary 
land acquisition money immediately avail- 
able to carry out a crash program of land 
acquisition? That is, with assurance the 
DRBC bonds would be retired on a regular 
schedule with certain regular and consistent 
appropriations for that purpose? 

OMB: In reference to your suggestion of 
authorizing the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission to issue bonds to secure the neces- 
sary funds for land acquisition, I under- 
stand you have introduced proposed leg- 
islation for this authorization. I am sor- 
ry to report that I must defer making 
comments on this proposal until this 
Office has received the reviews of the appro- 
priate Federal agencies. At any rate, I be- 
Heve we should do what we can within the 
limits of sound management and budget pol- 
icy to hold down costs of Federal projects. 
[Extracted from a letter April 9, 1971, signed 
by Honorable Caspar W. Weinberger.] 

6. Without regard to any budget limita- 
tions placed upon it for any reason, how 
much money could the Corps of Engineers 
use in fiscal 1972 to advance the Tocks pro- 
ject with reasonable speed and to minimize 
further cost escalation? 

Corps: Based on current manpower levels, 
a total of $14.25 million, an additional $2.1 
million over the FY '72 request, could be used 
in FY 1972 to advance completion of the 
project. 

Add: The Office of Management and Budg- 
et has requested an appropriation of $8,550,- 
000 for the Corps’ portion of the Tocks pro- 
ject for fiscal 1972. That sum, plus $3.6 mil- 
lion appropriated in fiscal 1971 but not yet 
released by OMB, plus the $2.1 million in 
additional funds cited in the Corps’ response 
above, total the $14.25 million which the 
Corps indicates it could use in fiscal 1972. 
The total does not include the sum necessary 
if an accelerated land acquisition program 
were to be initiated. 

7. Will the Office of Management and 
Budget support the necessary increases of 
the Tocks Island project’s budget figure for 
fiscal 1972 to help speed the project to com- 
pletion, reduce the uncertainties which now 
confront citizens and communities of the 
Congressional Districts directly involved, and 
to avert further cost escalation to the greatest 
extent possible? 

OMB: You also asked for our comments 
on emergency funding for an accelerated 
program of land acquisition. The hardships 
on property owners you described were In- 
strumental in arriving at the decision made 
in 1969 to begin acquiring land in advance 
of construction of the project. 

As you know, funds have been appro- 
priated at a relatively steady rate to permit 
timely purchase of lands for the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area. The 
amount included in the 1972 budget for the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund will ex- 
haust the $37.4 million appropriation area. 
{Extracted from a letter, April 9, 1971, signed 
by Honorable Caspar W. Weinberger,] 

8. What impact will the Urban Relocation 
Act of 1970 have on Tocks Island property 
acquisition? What benefits does it offer 
project area property owners? Will any of 
its benefits apply retroactively to former 
owners of properties already acquired? 

Corps: It is not anticipated that there will 
be any adverse effects in property acquisition 
under Public Law 91-646. 

The new act will reimburse property own- 
ers for costs of prorated share of property 
taxes, transfer taxes, and pre-payment fees, 
costs which were not covered under previous 
acquisition policies. Benefits to property 
owners and tenants in acquiring a replace- 
ment site are much greater than those pro- 
vided under the former Resettlement Act. 
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These added benefits accrue in categories of 
replacement housing for former owners and 
tenants, relocation assistance, advisory serv- 
ice and costs of moving. 

Former owners, whose properties were ac- 
quired and who have not moved prior to 
January 2, 1971, will be covered under the 
new act. 


Part 11—ParK Costs 


Discussion of the impact of inflation on 
development of the Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area and efforts to resolve 
differences between Corps of Engineers and 
National Park Service plans for water-based 
recreational facilities is contained in this 
final Information Report on Tocks Island 
Dam issued by four Congressmen represent- 
ing the tri-state Tocks region. 

According to comments supplied by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Department of 
the Interior (including the National Park 
Service) an accurate cost picture for the park 
portion of the project cannot be developed 
until sometime in June. 

Congressmen John G. Dow of N.Y., Joseph 
McDade and Fred B. Rooney of Pa., and Frank 
Thompson Jr. of N.J., were advised by the 
two Federal agencies with primary responsi- 
bility for development of the Tocks project 
that cost figures relating to the park portion 
of the project are being updated at the pres- 
ent time. 

The report does indicate, however, that 
$18,200,000 worth of recreational facilities 
originally proposed for development within 
the park portion of the project have esca- 
lated to $46.3 million, based on 1970 cost 
levels (Page 114). 

In addition, the Corps of Engineers reports 
that the second stage of proposed water- 
based recreational facilities, tentatively 


planned for development during the 1980 and 
1990 period and capable of increasing the 
park's capacity from about 5 million annual 


visitor days to about 10.5 million, would cost 
an additional $21.5 million at 1970 cost levels, 
up from $17 million based on 1968 price 
levels (Page 115). Congress has not yet au- 
thorized this $21.5 million development pro- 
gram. 

(B) Delaware Water Gap National Recrea- 
tion Area, $37,400,000 (limit of existing au- 
thorization). 

1. The National Park Service indicated to 
my staff last week that as of January 31, 
1971, a sum of $25,081,466 has been expended 
tor land acquisition, $3,643,437 for admin- 
istration, and $125,000 for relocation. Addi- 
tional sums have been appropriated to the 
extent that only $867,000 remains to be 
appropriated in fiscal year 1972 to reach 
the limit of the existing $37.4 million 
Congressional authorization. The $25 mil- 
lion spent for property in the park area 
has purchased some 20,000 acres of a total 
47,000 acres to be acquired. Because only 
about two-fifths of the park land has been 
purchased, quick calculation indicates an- 
other $35 million will be required for land 
and perhaps another $5 million for adminis- 
tration and relocation, or a total of $40 
million more than the current authorization 
without providing for further cost escalation. 
Are these rough estimates reasonably ac- 
curate, and have I overlooked any additional 
costs which need to be considered? 

Int: 1. The Corps of Engineers is updating, 
with the same appraisal contractor that pro- 
vided original estimates, the cost estimate 
for remaining land to be acquired. This will 
produce the best estimate of additional costs 
that can be obtained. We are informed by 
the Corps that the estimates will have been 
developed by about June 1, and they will 
make the data immediately available to us. 
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One consideration that may contribute to 
reaucing the straight line projection of costs 
used in phrasing the question is that the 
initial thrust of the acquisition program 
was to halt excessive cost escalation result- 
ing from two active real estate developments 
(Hidden Lake, Pennsylvania and Blue 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey) through im- 
mediate acquisition. This resulted in early 
acquisition of much expensive real estate. 
The land remaining to be acquired is not 
intensely developed although it is subject 
to speculative type development. Another 
consideration often overlooked is the fact 
some 1,300 acres of the gross authorized area 
of 46,375 acres will not be acquired having 
been eliminated pursuant to Sec. 2b of the 
Act, Also, there are 6,605 acres of publicly 
owned land which may be donated. The fol- 
lowing calculation indicates fairly accurately 
the amount of land remaining to be ac- 
quired; 

Acres 

46,375—gross authorized. 

1,300—eliminated by legislation. 

6,605—donated or not acquired (publicly 
owned). 

20,060—acquired to date. 

18,410—Remaining to be purchased (base). 

2. It is my understanding that Congress 
will be asked this year to increase the au- 
thorization for the park project. Can you tell 
us what additional, or supplemental, appro- 
priation may be requested for fiscal 1972, 
once the authorization has been raised? Also, 
does that amount represent the maximum 
amount which could be utilized to advance 
the park portion of the project with reason- 
able speed during the next fiscal year? 

Int: Refers to the estimate described above 
with respect to the capability of the Corps 
of Engineers to up-date cost estimates, to 
negotiate with landowners and to obligate 
available funds. 

3. If all of the land acquisition money were 
available now, and a crash program of prop- 
erty acquisition were initiated, how many 
millions of dollars could be saved by avert- 
ing further price escalation for property in 
the park portion? 

Int: This would be affected by two major 
considerations. One would be normal price 
escalation of real estate which can be esti- 
mated, The other would be speculative de- 
velopment on land not yet acquired which 
may be undertaken. Whether or not an in- 
dividual landowner will actually undertake 
development is conjectural until he begins. 
The Corps of Engineers have responsibility 
for negotiation and purchases of project and 
recreation area lands. That agency, ulti- 
mately, would have to evaluate its capability 
of successfully executing such a crash pro- 
gram. 

4. Is there any reason why park property 
could not be acquired through bond reve- 
nues, again provided that such authority 
were enacted with appropriate guarantees for 
repayment on a regular basis? 

Int: Appropriations for land acquisition 
out of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund has furnished funds on schedule as re- 
quested, This process can continue at an in- 
creased rate as approved by the Congress. 
For this reason we believe it is not necessary 
to act through the issuance of revenue 
bonds. 

5. A report released by the General Ac- 
counting Office, Oct. 1, 1969, indicated that 
the Corps and NPS had not reached agree- 
ment on a single plan for recreational de- 
velopment, that the two agencies had de- 
veloped separate plans which differed sig- 
nificantly, and that the matter was still un- 
resolved after more than three years. Has a 
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single plan been agreed upon, and what is 
that plan? If not, provide a comparison of 
the two plans with justification for areas of 
disagreement. 

Corps: P.L. 88-874 and P.L. 89-158 pro- 
vide the authority for water-related and non- 
water-related recreational development by 
the Corps of Engineers and the National 
Park Service, respectively, of the area encom- 
passed by the Tocks Island Lake project, in- 
cluding the Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area. Each agency has prepared 
preliminary conceptual plans for recreation- 
al development on lands within their author- 
ized project boundaries. The preliminary 
plan for ultimate water-related facility de- 
velpoment prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers was submitted to and approved by the 
National Park Service in June, 1968. Four 
recreational sites presented in this plan have 
been proposed for initial development at the 
project and have been coordinated with and 
reviewed by the National Park Service. Rec- 
reational planning is continuing through 
mutual co-ordination at field level of each 
agency. 

Int: There is no single plan for recrea- 
tion development. The National Park Service 
Master Plan was completed in June, 1966, 
prior to the Corps’ undertaking any planning 
of similar detail. The National Park Service 
plan included proposals for 29 water-related 
recreation developments in the reservoir 
project area, and was a plan based on an 
analysis of the available resources when the 
reservoir is completed relative to its recrea- 
tion potential and carrying capacity. It did 
not reflect legislative funding ceilings of 
either the Corps of Engineers or the National 
Park Service relative to recreation develop- 
ment. The Corps of Engineers prepared, in 
1968, a General Design Memorandum, Ap- 
pendix E of which deals with the recreation 
aspects of the reservoir project. The Corps’ 
proposal included 13 water-related sites, all 
of which are on similar sites in the Na- 
tional Park Service Master Plan, all identified 
by the same name, with the exception that 
one Corps site, Sandyston, incorporates both 
the Sandyston and Namanock sites of the 
National Park Service Master Plan. The Corps 
plan, then, actually proposes development of 
14 of the 29 water-related sites identified by 
the National Park Service. Attached are two 
sheets of tabulations (Page 112) showing the 
comparison of the facilities proposed in each 
plan. 

The tabulations indicate some general uni- 
formity but considerable diversity in detail. 
The coordination of these two plans is a 
matter of considerable concern to the Na- 
tional Park Service because 1) we want to 
be assured of an efficiently operable recrea- 
tion unit when the reservoir is completed; 
2) we want to provide a full range of public 
recreation opportunities, including appropri- 
ate access to the reservoir and reflecting ade- 
quately the potential—and limitations—of 
the recreation resource; 3) we want a rec- 
reation development plan that provides for 
the preservation of the natural and cultural 
qualities on and near the reservoir shore- 
line. 

We are seeking a clear understanding with 
the Corps relative to the mutual responsi- 
bilities of each agency for planning and con- 
struction. A memorandum of understanding 
to accomplish this is now being worked out 
between this Service and the Corps. A draft 
currently acceptable to the Corps of Engi- 
neers has recently been reviewed by the Na- 
tional Park Service and a number of minor 
revisions have been suggested. The document 
is now enroute to the Corps in final form for 
formal approval and signing. 
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COMPARISON—CORPS OF ENGINEERS RECREATION PLAN, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE MASTER PLAN 
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(C) Recreation Facilities in the Park, 
$18,200,000 (Authorized by P.L. 89-158). 

1. The 1969 GAO report noted that au- 
thorization of this expenditure is limited to 
development of recreational facilities upon 
lands acquired specifically for the park. What 
increase of this authorization is considered 
necessary to complete development only upon 
lands acquired for the park as the result of 
cost escalation through completion of the 
project? 

Int: The development cost ceiling included 
in the legislation authorizing DWGNRA was 
based on 1959 construction cost indices, so 
at the time P.L. 89-158 was enacted (Sep- 
tember 1, 1965) the cost estimates were six 
years old. During the six-year period, 1959- 
1965, general construction cost indices 
showed an average annual cost increase of 
about 7.0 percent. This would then have es- 
calated the original estimate from $18.2 mil- 
lion to $27.3 million at the time the legisla- 
tion was enacted. To continue to the pres- 
ent time over the last five-year period (1965— 
1970) would result in a total cost of $46.3 
million, with an average annual increase of 
11.2 percent. If the determination is that the 
$18.2 million authorized in 1965 will be the 
base it would have escalated to $31.0 million 
by the end of 1970. At this point $672,000 has 
been expended for recreation development 
in DWGNRA. Development which can be 
done independently of the reservoir will pro- 
ceed progressively until the anticipated com- 
pletion date, which coincides with the com- 
pletion of the reservoir project. The rate of 
development, both of the recreation facili- 
ties in the DWGNRA and the Tocks Island 
Reservoir, is subject to many external con- 
ditions, most of which are not controlled 
by either agency. The anticipated rate of 
cost escalation is also unknown. It is vir- 
tually impossible, therefore, to determine 
how much will be completed in any given 
year before fiscal year 1972, thus removing 
that portion of the project from the effects 
of escalation. 

(D) Recreational Facilities on the Reser- 
voir, $17,000,000. Cited in 1969 GAO Report 
(page 10). 

1. Does this figure, which GAO contends 
has not been authorized represent an addi- 
tional cost which requires authorization and 
appropriation? Is this a duplication of the 
sum cited under “C” above which would re- 
quire only clarification of the authorization, 
rather than additional sums of money? 

Corps: Initial development of water-re- 
lated recreational facilities is to be limited 
to the level of costs contemplated in House 


Document No. 522, 87th Congress, 2d Session, 
escalated for price level increases and design 
standards current at the time of installation. 
This development is estimated to cost $17.7 
million at July 1970 price levels. Future Fed- 
eral expansion from the initial to the ulti- 
mate plan of water-related recreation devel- 
opment, would be staged over a ten year 
period and would involve an estimated addi- 
tional facility cost of $21.2 million at July 
1970 price levels. This estimate represents 
the current value of the additional recrea- 
tional facilities which were previously esti- 
mated to cost $17 million at July 1968 price 
levels as cited on page 10 of the 1969 Gen- 
eral Accounting Office report. Installation of 
these additional facilities would require fur- 
ther Congressional action. 

The referenced $17 million facility cost, 
now estimated at $21.2 million at July 1970 
price levels, is not a duplication of the $18.2 
million recreational facility cost cited under 
C, Recreation Facilities in the Park. The 
cited facility costs are separate and distinct. 

Int: This represents additional cost over 
and above that presently authorized under 
the reservoir project and is not included un- 
der “C” above, which relates to the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities on national 
recreation area lands. 

2. If this is an additional cost, what esca- 
lation of this figure is anticipated through 
completion of the development it is intended 
to cover? 

Int: A meaningful projection of escalation 
to completion of this development, which is 
20 years hence, is not practicable. 


HARASSMENT OF US. FISHING 
FLEET BY SOVIET FISHERMEN 
DISCUSSED 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this afternoon I testified before 
a subcomittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce regarding 


the flagrant harassment of our fishing 
fleet by Soviet fishermen. 


Because of the importance of this issue 
and the need for immediate, effective ac- 
tion by the Congress, I am including my 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife for printing in the 
RECORD: 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MARGARET M., 
HECKLER 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to meet 
with you on a matter of extreme urgency. 
The committee’s display of quick concern is 
greatly appreciated. 

I am particularly grateful to my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Keith, who has a vital 
interest in this situation and with whose 
efforts and concern I associate myself. 

We are faced with a crisis, Mr. Chairman, 
that borders on piracy on the high seas. And 
to compound it, this country is without re- 
course to legal redress in the face of this open 
and flagrant violation of international law. 
We are therefore being forced to seek other 
alternatives. 

Not only is this series of incidents involy- 
ing the fouling and damaging of lines and 
equipment by Soviet and other foreign ves- 
sels violative of international law, commerce 
and courtesy, but it is financially damaging 
to a regional industry that cannot afford it at 
& time when New England is wrestling with 
problems of economic recovery. 

The Prelude Corp., of Westport, in my Con- 
gressional District, expects to suffer losses ap- 
proaching a quarter of a million dollars as a 
result of Russian harassment and vandalism 
against its vessel, the Wiley Fox. Beyond this, 
there is the question of jobs and the future 
loss of potential revenue. 

Only this morning, Mr. Chairman, there 
was another incident involving a Prelude 
ship, not 24 hours after an American negoti- 
ating team met with the Russian fleet com- 
mander aboard the Soviet mother ship on 
the high seas. 

Mr. Joseph Gaziano, the president, and Mr. 
John Jensen, the treasurer, of the Prelude 
Corp., are with us here today, and I am sure 
will be happy to report fully to the commit- 
tee on all the details surrounding these per- 
sistent acts of international hooliganism. 

There are international conventions, to 
which the Russians are signatories, which 
apply in this case. One in particular, the 1958 
Convention of Fishing and Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the High Seas, has 
a number of provisions that are relevant to 
this situation. 

One provides that a coastal state has a 
special interest in maintaining the produc- 
tivity of the living resources in any areas 
of the high seas adjacent to its territorial 
sea. 

Another states that a coastal state can 
regulate the conduct of fisheries in adjacent 
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high seas when devices fixed in the seabed 
are involved. 

We are left then with two basic alternatives. 
One is the path of reasonableness and what is 
usually known as moral suasion. The other 
speaking and acting from a position of 
strength and resolution and facing down this 
foreign threat to an American industry in 
what to all intents and purposes are Ameri- 
can waters. 

So far, the State Department and the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service have pursued 
the former path and it led nowhere until 
the harsh exposure of the news media 
brought the situation to a head. And that 
led to the negotiations aboard the Russian 
mother ship Wednesday. At the time the 
negotiations appeared to be successful and 
there was hope of final relief from many 
years of harrassing incidents. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, dawn had not 
broken on the next day when 16 Russian 
fishing vessels tore through the gear of the 
boats. It is painfully obvious that more 
than pleasant conversations are necessary. 

I propose, therefore, a four-point response 
by the United States to this situation: 

1. As strongly worded a protest as possible 
from the U.S. to the appropriate Soviet 
Government agency. 

2. Notification to the Russians of our in- 
tention to station a Coast Guard and/or 
naval vessel in the fishing waters perma- 
nently round the clock, followed by execu- 
tion of this intention. If additional funds are 
required for this operation, I will make every 
effort to obtain them from the Congress. 

3. Congressional approval of the joint res- 
olution, introduced Tuesday by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
Pelly, which makes harassment of any Ameri- 
can fishing vessel or gear unlawful, provides 
for Coast Guard surveillance, and extends 
the territorial waters of the United States for 
100 miles. 

4. Legislation should be approved to com- 
pensate the Prelude Corporation for its losses 
which are a direct result of this country’s 
failure or inability to extend them national 
protection. 

Only in this way, Mr. Chairman, can we 
act vigorously and forcibly to show the Rus- 
sians, or any other fishing nation, that we 
mean business, that we mean to protect 
our own. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 


THE NICETIES OF PROTOCOL ARE 
IRRELEVANT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the U.S.S.R. 
announced today that the nine Soviet 
Jews on trial in Leningrad have been 
found guilty. The prison terms range 
from 1 to 10 years for the defendants. 
As I have reported to this House before, 
I went to the Soviet Union on March 29 
and in the 8 days that I was in that coun- 
try, I visited Leningrad. In Leningrad, I 
met with the families of two of the men 
on trial. Those two men, Lassal Kaminsky 
and Lev Yagman, each received 5 years. 
Having talked with their families, the 
outcome of the trials is particularly dis- 
tressing to me. 

During the course of the Leningrad 
trial, I urged the State Department that 
it request of the Soviet Union permission 
to have an American observer at the 
Leningrad trial. That trial was closed to 
the foreign press and I believe it would 
have been salutory had the United States 
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requested an opportunity to have an ob- 
server present. Who knows, perhaps per- 
mission would have been granted. I am 
sorry to report that I was advised that 
the Secretary of State would not make 
such a request because it was not pro- 
vided for by existing consular treaty ar- 
rangements since no Americans were 
involved. 

Mr. Speaker, surely the Secretary of 
State is not always limited by the nar- 
row bounds of a consular convention of 
established procedure in the exercise of 
diplomacy. What would have been the 
harm in making the request? There are 
moral grounds for the United States to be 
concerned with the outcome of the trials. 
The people on trial are effectively being 
held captive in the Soviet Union in that 
they are not permitted to emigrate as is 
their right under the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
signed by the Soviet Union in 1969. If 
the Government of this country stands 
mute, and the Soviet Union is not made 
aware of the great interest in the United 
States and other countries in the out- 
come of these trials, there is little hope 
for any of the 25 Jews, nine of whom 
have now been convicted, with the bal- 
ance awaiting trial in Riga and Kishnev. 
I hope that the Secretary of State will 
reconsider his position on this matter 
and request that a United States observer 
be permitted to attend the forthcoming 
trials. 

Mr. Speaker, a tragedy is taking place 
in the Soviet Union involving not only 
the 25 Soviet Jews on trial, but tens of 
thousands of Jews in the Soviet Union. 
If we remain silent or send only pro 
forma letters so as not to violate the 
niceties of protocol, we must bear some 
of the responsibility for the developing 
tragedy. I urge our colleagues to write to 
the Secretary of State requesting that 
the United States take a stronger, public 
position on the matter of the trials and 
the policy of the Soviet Union prohibit- 
ing emigration of Soviet Jews to those 
countries to which they freely wish to 
go and which will accept them. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS WHICH MUST 
BE SAVED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, support of 
H.R. 7657 is increasing. The bill which 
would extend for an additional 5 years 
the children and youth comprehensive 
health projects and maternal and infant 
care projects which are now slated for 
oblivion as of June 30, 1972, has at this 
time 41 cosponsors. There are at present 
67 children and youth programs and 57 
maternal and infant care programs in 
existence delivering comprehensive 
health care to almost half a million 
children and youth of lower socioeco- 
nomic levels in central cities and rural 
areas. These projects represent one of 
the major reservoirs of experience in 
comprehensive health care today, espe- 
a, to the poor children of the coun- 

ry. 

I urge our colleagues to become co- 
sponsors of this legislation. The pro- 
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grams which are endangered are listed 
below: 
MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE PROJECTS 


George H. Davis, M.D., Project Director. 
211 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21201. 

James Paulissen, M.D., Chief, Division of 
Family Health, Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health, 535 W. Jefferson Street, Spring- 
field, Illinois 62706. 

Charles J. Berger, M.D., Acting Project Di- 
rector, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
P.O. Box 1258, 252 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, 
Michigan 48904. 

I. A. Wiles, M.D., Director, M&I Project, 
Monongalia Co. Health Dept., Van Voorhis 
Road, Morgantown, West Virginia 25304. 

Dr. Diego Collazo, M.D., Project Director, 
University District Hospital, Cappara Highas 
Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico 00935. 

Daniel H. G. Glover, M.D., Project Director, 
Richmond Co. Health Dept., 1001 Bailie 
Drive, Augusta, Georgia 30902. 

Edwin F. Daily, M.D., Project Director, 
40 Worth Street, New York, New York 10013. 

Ralph Gause, M.D., Chairman of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, 40 Worth Street, New York, 
New York 10013. 

Martin Stone, M.D., Prof. and Chairman, 
Dept. of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 40 Worth 
Street, New York, New York 10013. 

Antero Lacot, M.D., Project Director, 40 
Worth Street, New York, New York 10013. 

Oscar Rivera Rivera, M.D., Project Co- 
ordinator, District Hospital, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico 00731. 

Evelyn E. Hartman, M.D., Director, Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, Minneapolis Health 
Department, 250 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. 

Kristine S. Knisley, M.D., Director, Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, 500 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19146. 

Carl G. Ashley, M.D., Director, Maternal 
and Child Health, Oregon State Board of 
Health, P.O. Box 231, Portland, Oregon 97207. 

Ronald M. Foote, M.D., Project Director, 
775 Main Street, Buffalo, New York 14203. 

Byron L. Hawks, M.D., Project Director, 
State Health Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 
72202. 

Milton S. Saslaw, M.D., MPH, Project Di- 
rector, Dade County Department of Public 
Health, 1350 N.W. 14th Street, Miami, Florida 
33125. 

Luella Klein, M.D., Project Director, Grady 
Memorial Hospital, 80 Butler Street, S.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303. 

William Smiley, M.D., Project Director, 
1421 North Jefferson Avenue, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 63106. 

Isolde E. Loevinger, M.D., Director, Bureau 
of Maternal and Child Health, 101 Grove 
Street, San Francisco, California 94102. 

A. Marion Pecora, M.D., Project Director, 
Maternity and Infant Care Project, 87 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey 07102. 

Jorge Deju, M.D., Director, Division of 
Maternal & Child Health, Kentucky State 
Dept. of Health, 275 East Main Street, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky 40601. 

Newton E. Howe, D.D.S., Interim Medical 
Director, Tri-County District Health Dept., 
180 East Hampden Avenue, Englewood, Colo- 
rado 80110. 

Horace E. Thompson, M.D., Director, Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, Denver Dept. of 
Health and Hospitals, West 8th Avenue & 
Cherokee St., Denver, Colorado 80204. 

Brian Little, M.D., Project Director, Mater- 
nity Infant Care Project, Metropolitan Gen- 
eral Hospital, 3395 Scranton Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44115. 

Edward R. Wernitznig, M.D., Director, 
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Dorothy J. Worth, M.D., Director, Mater- 
nity and Infant Care Project, State Depart- 
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Perry A. Henderson, M.D., Project Director, 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH PROJECTS 
REGION I 


Director, C & Y Project 602, Beth Israel 
Hospital, 330 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
02115. 

Selma Deitch, M.D., Director, C & Y Proj- 
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REGION II 
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REGION IM 
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REGION X 
Charles Keck, M.D., Director, C & Y Proj. 


639, Seattle King Co., Dept. of Health, 3722 
S. Hudson, Seattle, Washington 98118. 


THE LEAD AND ZINC ACT OF 1971 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill that will have a 
beneficial effect on the domestic economy 
and will also provide for stable prices as 
well as for an adequate supply of lead 
and zine to U.S. consumers. I hope that 
many of my colleagues in the House will 
join me in supporting this worthwhile 
legislation. 

The lead and zinc mining and smelt- 
ing industries in the United States have 
been the subject of discussion on this 
floor many times over the past 15 years. 
On each of these occasions, as on this 
one, the purpose has been to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the un- 
certainties and instability prevailing in 
these important elements of the country’s 
natural resource economy and to pro- 
pose measures to correct the deficiencies 
which constitute a threat to our national 
security and to our industrial economy. 

The conditions within these industries, 
our serious dependency on foreign 
sources and the lack of incentive to pre- 
serve and revitalize lead and zine pro- 
duction in the United States are of even 
greater urgency today. Measures must 
be found to meet this situation. 

The measure here proposed basically 
amends the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States to provide for rates of 
duty higher than present rates after 
certain quantitative levels of imports in 
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given periods have been reached. It puts 
no absolute quantitative limitations on 
the importation of lead and zinc ma- 
terials and articles specified in the bill. 

The principal purpose of the measure 
is to provide sound economic stability for 
the lead and zinc industries in the 
United States and thereby to preserve 
existing mining and smelting facilities 
and encourage discovery and develop- 
ment of new and known reserves and 
expansion of smelting facilities within 
the United States. 

Such stability heretofore has not been 
possible by reason of the fact that the 
U.S. market for lead and zinc and the 
industries that produce these in this 
country have too long been subject to 
the pressures and influence of lead and 
zinc imports originating in lower cost 
foreign economies. The effect of these 
imports, which presently are virtually 
uncontrolled, is profound and market 
prices in the United States generally 
have been keyed more to the lower cost 
foreign economies than to costs of pro- 
duction prevailing in the U.S. economy. 

The instability and uncertainties thus 
relentlessly thrust on U.S. lead and zinc 
industries has made it impossible for 
these industries to have the confidence 
in the future that is a basic require- 
ment for sound natural resource develop- 
ment and the investment of funds. Lack- 
ing this confidence the industries have 
not been able to operate on a stable 
basis or to keep pace with expanding 
needs of lead and zine for national and 
industrial security. In fact, they have 
lost ground at an alarming rate. 

In recent months we have seen the 
closing of an important and long-estab- 
lished zinc smelter with two others now 
being phased out. A fourth one will be 
closing at the end of July. Some zinc 
mines are being phased out because they 
cannot stand current economic pres- 
sures. Known reserves are not being de- 
veloped as they should be because eco- 
nomic projections cannot be made with 
certainty. Our dependency on foreign 
sources becomes greater. 

The Mining and Minerals Policy Act of 
December 31, 1970 (Public Law 91-631), 
among other things, calls for the devel- 
opment of economically sound and stable 
domestic mining, minerals and metal in- 
dustries and the orderly and economic 
development of domestic mineral re- 
sources and reserves to help assure sat- 
isfaction of industrial and security needs. 

The objectives of that policy with re- 
spect to lead and zine cannot be achieved 
unless confidence in the future can be 
instilled with assurance that the Nation 
needs and wants soundly developed and 
expanding lead and zinc mining and 
smelting industries and that the expend- 
iture of effort and money to achieve 
these will not be undermined by the im- 
pact of undue and uncontrolled imports. 

The measure here under consideration 
will go a long way toward creating that 
confidence in the future. 

The quantitative limitations proposed 
in this bill are moderate. They bear en- 
tirely reasonable relation to our current 
requirements of imports of metal and of 
ores needed by our smelting industries 


to supplement current levels of domestic 
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mine production. They likewise have 
reasonable relation to average imports 
over the past several years. 

Consequently, the higher rates of duty 
would not apply under ordinary and im- 
mediately foreseeable circumstances but 
would apply only at a point where with- 
out imposition of them efforts could be 
made to displace U.S. production with 
imports in excess of real need. An inva- 
sion of the U.S. market by the usual 
practice of cutting prices below economic 
levels of U.S. producers would no longer 
be possible. 

With one exception the bill provides 
that the present rates of duty shall ap- 
ply until the quantitative limitations 
have been reached with the higher rates 
of duty applying thereafter. 

The exception is in the case of zinc 
ores. Here the bill provides that imports 
up to the quantitative limitation shall 
be entered free of duty rather than at 
the present rate of .67 cents per pound. 
On imports beyond the quantitative limi- 
tation the present rate of duty would be 
restored. 

This exception is proposed because an 
important part of zinc metal production 
in the United States is from the proces- 
sing of imported ores in U.S. smelters. 
These smelters must compete at foreign 
sources for their import requirements 
and the relaxing of the duty on zinc 
ores will improve their position. 

It is in the national interest to preserve 
the smelting industry at reasonable ca- 
pacity not only because it is a long estab- 
lished part of our metals economy and 
an important employer but also for the 
reason that existing and new smelting 
capacity may be needed to process in- 
creasing quantities of mine production 
in the United States which may become 
available under the more stable long- 
range conditions that this measure can 
create. 

This measure can and will generate 
confidence that will lead to more stable 
and determinable conditions in the lead 
and zinc mining and smelting industries 
in the United States. Under these condi- 
tions these industries will be placed in a 
position not only to preserve what we 
now have but also will be encouraged to 
expand mining and smelting activities so 
that much of the growing consumption 
requirements can be met from domestic 
sources in future years. Such a course is 
vital to our national and industrial se- 
curity. To make it possible is demanded 
by the Mining and Minerals Policy Act 
of 1970. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not improve upon the explanation of this 
bill, just offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL). However, I 
would like to take just a moment to call 
attention to the importance of this meas- 
ure to the State of Idaho. 

Idaho ranks second among the States 
in lead mine production. We produced 
59,667 short tons last year, and that re- 
presents nearly one-fourth of the entire 
national production. 

As a producer of recoverable zinc 
Idaho always ranks among the top three. 
The production figure for 1970 was 40,- 
457 short tons. 

We know the relationship between sta- 
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bility in the mining community and the 
economy of Idaho. Several years ago, a 
prolonged strike in the lead mines had 
a disastrous effect on the economy of the 
Wallace-Kellogg area and all of the 
Idaho Panhandle. 

But my interests in this measure are 
twofold—one is necessarily parochial, but 
the other national. Today, the lead-zinc 
industry has its back to the wall, threat- 
ened by cheap foreign labor and in- 
creased attention to environmental mat- 
ters. Allegations against the industry 
and proposed solutions for admitted 
problems are not at issue as far as this 
bill is concerned. Suffice to say, the lead 
producers in this country—beleaguered 
as they are by various domestic prob- 
lems—should not be expected to suffer at 
the hands of unfair foreign competion as 
well. 

The national security demands that 
the instability which has characterized 
so much of the mining industry in re- 
cent years be minimized. This bill takes 
an important step in that direction. I 
commend the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs for 
spearheading the effort which culminat- 
ed in the introduction of this measure to- 
day. It is a pleasure for me to add my 
name as a cosponsor. 


LET US NOT SELL NATIONALIST 
CHINA DOWN THE RIVER 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, events of re- 
cent weeks have caused some of us to 
wonder whether the United States is 
moving toward a policy of selling the 
Nationalist Chinese down the river to 
seek favor with the Communist Govern- 
ment of Mainland China. Such an action 
would be a grievous mistake. Many na- 
tions, particularly those who have fought 
on our side in Southeast Asia, will be 
watching with apprehension until our 
true intentions are revealed. If our Na- 
tion is to retain credibility as a leader in 
the affairs of mankind, we simply can- 
not afford to turn our backs on good and 
true friends of many years in exchange 
for a will-of-the-wisp relationship with 
Communist China. 

In the dark years of the late 1930’s 
and the early 1940's, the Chinese people 
under a Nationalist government stood as 
a rock in the path of Japanese aggres- 
sion. Their country fought at our side 
throughout the trying period of World 
War II. In all of this the Chinese served 
as an inspiration to freedom-loving peo- 
ples. The history books bulge with ac- 
counts of their heroic determination. 
Many of them died befriending Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

Then came the takeover of Mainland 
China through Communist duplicity, as 
is their customary procedure. But the 
fact that they are Communist-controlled 
does not necessarily mean that the Chi- 
nese people are Communist-oriented. 
Their government seeks to accomplish 
among neighbor countries the same 
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takeover of governments through rebel- 
lion or duplicity which was practiced in 
Mainland China. America, which. more 
than any other nation has stood in the 
way of this takeover of Southeast Asia, 
has been Communist China’s principal 
hate target. The fight for self-determi- 
nation among the nations of Southeast 
Asia depends primarily upon the fact 
that we have stood at their side and that 
we continue to provide support, both 
material and morale. It is not a time to 
abandon our friends unless we at the 
Same time are prepared to abandon 
Southeast Asia to communism. 

Many feel the President has been 
overly hasty in making concessions to 
the Communist Government of mainland 
China. Undoubtedly they are amazed at 
the extent of the concessions already 
granted. By all the rules of diplomacy, 
they would not have expected to gain 
these without long negotiations and a 
measure of reciprocal action. All of this 
advantage has been gained by the Com- 
munists for doing nothing more than ex- 
tending an invitation to a pingpong 
team which the Chinese knew they could 
defeat. And do not think for a moment 
the Chinese have not made it plain to 
the world that they did defeat the Amer- 
ican team. 

While this has been taking place, their 
Government has continued to critize 
the United States. There has to be a bet- 
ter way to win friends and to influence 
people than for us to wait, hat in hand, 
on the pleasure of Red China. 

If the administration is determined to 
move toward a closer relationship with 
the Communist Government of main- 
land China, public assurances should be 
given that it continues to be the policy 
of the United States to stand by the Na- 
tionalist Chinese. Their loyalty to free 
world doctrines is not in question. Their 
friendship is certain. They helped to 
keep the brakes on Red Chinese dreams 
of aggression at a time when there were 
few who were willing to be counted on 
our side. It should be made clear that it 
continues to be the policy of the United 
States to stand by strong and dependable 
friends. Let former enemies join us if 
they choose, but let us not join them on 
their terms. 


AMERICAN LEGION, LUBBOCK, TEX., 
RESOLUTION 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion is a vigilant and powerful 
force in the Nation. The Legion is dedi- 
cated to the preservation of our liberties 
and our cherished institutions of free- 
dom. 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion of the 19th Congressional 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent was held in Lubbock, Tex., on 
April 25, 1971. At this meeting, the 
American Legion passed a resolution in 
strong support of our country and in 
condemnation of our Communist ene- 
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mies who seek to undermine and destroy 
the U.S. Government. 

The resolution speaks for itself and I 
wish to endorse it and submit it for 
printing in the Record. Eternal vigilance 
continues to be the price of liberty and 
I wish to congratulate the American 
Legion of the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict for its dedicated pursuit of this 
goal. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION CONDEMNING DEMONSTRATIONS 
ASSISTING COMMUNISM 


Whereas, It is always the responsibility of 
the American Legion to speak out on matters 
which affect our national security, and 

Whereas, The growing Communist-inspired 
demonstrations, agitation, and sabotage are 
endangering our nation to an ever increasing 
degree, 

Now therefore be it resolved, We of the 
American Legion urge all patriotic citizens to 
join with us in denouncing and condemn- 
ing the recent mass demonstrations in our 
nation’s capital which gave aid and com- 
fort to our Communist enemies by their wav- 
ing of Communist flags, displaying the 
clinched fist of Communism, and proclaim- 
ing the Communist line, and 

Furthermore be it resolved, That we, com- 
mend the Chairman of the U.S. House Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, Rep. Richard 
Ichord, for disclosing in the Congressional 
Record of April 6, 1971 (pages 9787-9790) that 
two major groups leading the recent capital 
demonstrations, namely the National Peace 
Action Council, and People’s Coalition for 
Peace and Justice, “are known to be operat- 
ing under substantial Communist influence”, 
and also revealing that among the top lead- 
ership of the People’s Coalition for Peace and 
Justice are such well known Communist 
Party Functionaries as Gilbert Green and 
Jarvis Tyner, members of the Communist 
party’s National Committee in addition to 
other named Communists, and 

Furthermore be it resolved, Realizing that 
this nation will be destroyed from within 
if we permit the Communist-inspired trea- 
sonable activities to continue to accelerate, 
and realizing that we cannot permit this na- 
tion to be conquered from within or from 
without by the Communists regardless of 
what measures must be taken to prevent 
their activities causing our enslavement, we 
therefore petition Congress, and President 
Nixon, for redress of our grievance and re- 
questing that the activities giving aid and 
comfort and assistance to our Communist 
enemies be curtailed, that our nation might 
live, and 

Furthermore be it resolved, That our Com- 
mander see that good publicity be given this 
resolution, with a copy to our U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen from Texas, as well as to 
the President of the U.S.A. 


SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF THE SOVEREIGN 
CUBAN REPUBLIC 


(Mr. ALBERT, at the request of Mr. 
Boccs, was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, today, May 
20, marks the 69th anniversary of the 
birth of sovereign Cuban Republic. On 
this date in 1902, the Cuban people real- 
ized a dream for which all of them—the 
patriots and soldiers, the theorists and 
strategists, and the common people of 
that island territory had striven and 
sacrificed for almost a century. 
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In pausing today to honor Cuban In- 
dependence, we cannot but feel a sense 
of the tragic irony which this commem- 
oration generates. For today, under Fidel 
Castro, the Cuban patriots’ dreams of 
self-determination and government 
based on liberty and justice are as far 
from realization as they were centuries 
ago under Spanish colonial rule. 

Fidel Castro swept into power in Cuba 
as a hero, a “man of the people,” a lib- 
erator of the downtrodden masses from 
the vicious and barbaric control of Ful- 
gencio Batista. Castro promised his sup- 
porters that he would restore to them 
the governmental traditions which were 
rightly theirs: democracy, justice, respect 
for human rights, freedom. 

In fact, what Fidel Castro did was to 
substitute his own tyranny for that of 
Batista. The Cuban way of life has be- 
come the Castro way of life. In his relent- 
less pursuit of power and world prestige, 
Castro has denied his people the fruits 
of liberty and caused them to endure ex- 
treme deprivations, not only of the spirit, 
but of the basic physical necessities of 
life. The “noble” cause for which the 
masses of Cuban citizens are so ardu- 
ously laboring is not that of a better way 
of life for themselves and their children, 
but to gratify a gargantuan ego—to en- 
able Fidel Castro to show the world, and 
especially the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere, that he has indeed achieved 
greatness. 

The Latin American nations are not 
fooled by his propaganda campaign. Gov- 
ernment leaders throughout the hemis- 
phere are well aware that Castro’s claims 
to the first “successful socialist experi- 
ment” in Latin America are a sham. They 
reject his pronouncements that Cuba 
will serve as a model for Latin Ameri- 
can governments in the future. They 
know, as we do, that this leader of Latin 
America’s downtrodden masses has, even 
in his own country, ignored the basic 
elements of humaneness. 

Although today the observance of 
Cuban independence is cause for sadness 
among friends of the Cuban people ev- 
erywhere, it is not without strong ele- 
ments of hope and faith in a better fu- 
ture for them. We know that the spark 
of liberty still lives in Cuba. It lives in 
the many reports of sabotage, subver- 
sion, and other forms of resistance to 
Castro tyranny which find their way out 
of Cuba. It lives in accounts of the grow- 
ing disaffection of the Cuban laborers, 
the very backbone of Castro’s revolution. 
It lives in the many incidents of daring 
escape by Cubans who would rather risk 
their lives than suffer totalitarian en- 
slavement. At this moment throughout 
Cuba, people are proving once more that 
tyranny can never triumph over the 
minds and souls of men. 

On this day, we offer our salute to the 
spirit of the Cuban people, to their 
strength, their endurance, to their cour- 
age, demonstrated in the many years of 
trial, and hardship which they have en- 
dured without letting the flame of free- 
dom be extinguished in their hearts. 
Their struggle continues, and we share 
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in their faith that their cause shall 
triumph. 


MINORITY LEADER FORD SPEAKS 
OUT 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, last night 
our distinguished minority leader, GERALD 
Forp of Michigan addressed the National 
Federation of Independent Businessmen. 

Mr. Forp was warmly received and 
was interrupted by enthusiastic applause 
more than 20 times as he discussed the 
President and his domestic and foreign 
policies. 

I am pleased to include the text of Mr. 
Forp’s speech: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 

BEFORE THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

INDEPENDENT BUSINESSMEN 


Good evening. It is a great pleasure to be 
here among men who are truly independent 
and who are devoted to the principles of free 
enterprise. 

Life is difficult for the small businessmen 
in this age of commercial giants, I know. 
But I feel that times will become steadily 
better in the months ahead—and I do not 
say this only because I tend to be eternally 
optimistic. 

Things have already become a little easier 
for politicians in the age—the Space Age. 
There was a time when we only promised 
people the moon. Now we can actually deliver 
on that promise. 

There are also, of course, a few things we 
can promise here on earth and deliver on, 
if given only a little help by the American 
people. 

Those words—a little help—are terribly 
important, particularly if the promise is a 
pledge to end the Vietnam War in a way 
that will help to avoid future wars. 

I don’t know if we can end the Vietnam 
War—because it takes both sides to make 
peace. 

But I do believe we can end U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam in the right way—if not 
through a negotiated peace in Paris, then by 
turning the war over to the South Vietnamese 
in an orderly and well-timed fashion. 

I am not speaking in a partisan vein to- 
night. This is one reason I have chosen to 
speak with you about Vietnam and what the 
future may hold there. If there is any sub- 
ject which should be nonpartisan, it is 
Vietnam. 

It has been said that the world is now too 
dangerous for anything but truth. I certainly 
believe that, and so I would like to speak a 
few truths here tonight that have escaped 
some of us lately. 

One of those truths is that the President 
of the United States is the only man who 
can liquidate the American role in Vietnam 
and extricate us from that horrible war. 

Another of those truths is that the Presi- 
dent is as anxious as anyone else in this 
country to bring about U.S. disengagement 
from the Vietnam War as quickly as practi- 
cable. 

Still another truth is that public policy— 
American foreign policy affecting war and 

nnot safely be made in the streets. 
The April 24 Peace March notwithstanding, 
crowd diplomacy is no sane substitute for 
carefully considered and ordered policy for- 
mulated at the highest levels of the United 
States Government. Chants of “out now,” 
even if led by a United States senator, are 
no answer for the fearfully complicated ques- 
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tion of how best to end our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

We all want to end our involvement in 
Vietnam. All of us. The President, who in- 
herited the war, and you and I. 

The President, regardless of the war's his- 
tory, has the terrible burden of ending the 
American role in Vietnam. We should help 
him with it. 

How can we help the President liquidate 
the American role in Vietnam? We can and 
should support him as he pursues his policy 
of gradual withdrawal from Vietnam—a pol- 
icy which has reduced U.S. strength in Viet- 
nam to a current level of 262,500 and will 
bring it down to 184,000 by next Dec. 1. 

If U.S. troop withdrawals from Vietnam 
continue beyond Dec. 1 at the present pace, 
we will be down to 55,000 troops by next Sept, 
1—the figure generally talked about as a 
“residual force.” Our goal is total with- 
drawal. It will be achieved. 

There are those who are calling for a pub- 
licly announced pullout date, as demanded 
by the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong. 
The date most frequently mentioned is Dec. 
31, 1971. What purpose would it serve for 
the President to announce we would pull out 
by that date? Is such an announcement in 
the best interests of our side? No, it would 
only serve the purposes of the enemy. 

We would be removing the enemy's in- 
centive to end U.S. involvement sooner by 
negotiation. 

We would be giving the enemy the infor- 
mation needed to marshal attacks against 
our remaining forces at their most vulner- 
able time. 

So a publicly announced pullout date 
serves no useful purpose, and in any case 
we will be substantially out of Vietnam by 
early next fall. When we talk about early 
next fall as against Dec. 31, 1971, we are 
really talking about only a few months’ 
difference in time. 

Why are some of the leaders of the April 
24 Peace March and the May Day disturb- 
ances so determined to get us out of Viet- 
nam now? Because these leaders are anxious 
to promote a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam. Not to take anything away from the 
thousands of well-meaning Americans who 
follow these leaders without regard for their 
ideological coloration. They no doubt are 
sincere. But policy on this vital issue cannot 
be made in the streets, and it certainly 
should not be made by radicals who try to 
tear down the American Flag and raise the 
Viet Cong flag in its place. 

We are succeeding in thwarting a Com- 

munist takeover in South Vietnam by force. 
If we now were to withdraw all of our forces 
swiftly and precipitously, we would be ac- 
quiescing in Communist conquest of Viet- 
nam. 
I know the American people are tired of 
the Vietnam War. But is surrender in Viet- 
nam what they really want? I don’t believe 
it for a minute, and a poll by the Opinion 
Research Corporation substantiates it. When 
asked if they favor pullout of all American 
troops by the end of 1971 even if this meant 
a Communist takeover, only 27 per cent said 
“yes,” and 57 per cent said “no.” The rest 
were undecided. 

North Vietnam and the Viet Cong have 
repeatedly made it plain that they expect 
growing protests in the United States to 
speed the end of the Vietnam War on their 
terms. I don’t believe that is going to hap- 
pen. I believe the majority of the American 
people support the President on the crucial 
issue of gradual withdrawal with success 
versus precipitous withdrawal and defeat. 

Do we have any business being in Viet- 
nam? Is the Vietnam War a civil war in 
which we have intervened without good 
cause? 
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Anyone who believes the Vietnam War is 
a civil war is either not knowledgeable or is 
forgetful of the facts—the fact that after 
the Indochina War ended North Vietnam 
refused to accept the U.S. proposal of UN- 
supervised elections, that North Vietnam and 
France were therefore the only nations who 
signed the Geneva Accords in 1954, that the 
Communist Party in North Vietnam executed 
more than 50,000 people during the following 
two-year period, that the Communist Party in 
North Vietnam herded more than a half mil- 
lion people into forced labor camps or re- 
education centers, that the Communist Party 
of North Vietnam had also ordered 80,000 
to 100,000 Southern Communists to go North 
at the time of the Geneva Conference to 
train and prepare in the North to return to 
South Vietnam to organize the Communist 
vote in the South in 1956, that these South- 
ern men returned to the South under North- 
ern orders to begin a guerrilla war, that most 
of these Southerners had been sent back 
to the South by Hanoi by 1964, that in Sep- 
tember and October of 1964 the first regular 
Army units of the North Vietnamese Army 
moved down the Ho Chi Minh Trail through 
Laos into South Vietnam. 

It was only the U.S. response with combat 
forces that prevented the collapse of South 
Vietnam. There are today some 160,000 North 
Vietnamese soldiers in the South, a force 
that constitutes an actual invasion of the 
South from the North. 

The ongoing U.S. troop withdrawals from 
South Vietnam are timed so as to enable 
South Vietnam to meet the Communist 
challenge from the North. . 

The way the war can be most speedily 
resolved is by meaningful negotiations at 
Paris. If Hanoi continues to refuse to nego- 
tiate, then President Nixon’s Vietnamization 
program—the strengthening of the South 
militarily, politically and economically—is 
a constant reminder to the North that as 
they dally the South Vietnamese are being 
given more time and weapons training to deal 
with them, 

We have been actively fighting in Vietnam 
for six years. That is a long time. But the 
Communist North has been trying to con- 
quer South Vietnam for 17 years—ever since 
the Geneva Armistice. 

This war belongs to the Vietnamese and 
we should give it back to them. But we must 
do it in orderly fashion, in a way that be- 
stows strength on the South Vietnamese and 
discourages Communist aggression—now and 
for the future. 

President Nixon is salvaging the tremen- 
dous investment we have made in Vietnam. 
You can argue that we never should have 
become involved in Vietnam in the first 
place—that both Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson made a mistake. But I don't think 
you can argue against President Nixon’s sal- 
vage operation, 

It is not a matter of saving face. It is a 
matter of giving South Vietnam a decent 
chance to survive as an independent, non- 
Communist nation. 

Sincere advocates of precipitous with- 
drawal from Vietnam are ignoring the con- 
sequences of such action. Our allies in 
Southeast Asia are waiting to see if the Com- 
munists are right in saying Americans do 
not have the moral stamina to persevere in 
the defense of freedom in South Vietnam 
and the preservation of the diversities that 
the proud peoples and societies of Asia 
represent. 

I believe in freedom, and I believe freedom 
is diminished throughout the world when- 
ever another country disappears behind the 
Bamboo or Iron Curtains. 

Recently sharp attacks have been made on 
the President and his Vietnam policy. I say 
let us support the President in his quest for 
peace. Americans must rally behind their 
President, for without the support of the 
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people no President can end the U.S, in- 
volvement in Vietnam with honor and re- 
tain the respect and regard of other Nations. 

Join with me. Let us not turn our backs 
on freedom. Let us achieve peace with 
honor—a peace that will thwart the con- 
tinued Communist attempt to poach on 
freedom's shrinking preserve. Setting a date 
for unilateral American withdrawal can only 
reduce Hanoi’s incentive to negotiate and 
lengthen the time it takes to achieve a real 
peace. This is especially true as South Viet- 
nam this year prepares to hold its second 
round of national elections from the Presi- 
dency to the village, beginning in May and 
ending in October. It is no mere coincidence 
that Hanoi asks America to set a withdrawal 
date to disrupt this process. 

As I mentioned earlier, President Nixon 
has consistently wound down the war. He has 
cut our forces in Vietnam by more than half. 
He has also sliced our Vietnam war expendi- 
tures in two. 

As we have wound down the war, the im- 
pact on our economy has been immense. We 
are presently in the midst of a transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

Just as President Nixon found the Vietnam 
War on the White House doorstep, so he also 
inherited an ongoing inflation and the seeds 
of even greater inflation. 

In a speech delivered Nov. 10, 1969, former 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
acknowledged that inflation was flourishing 
when Mr. Nixon entered the White House. 
An inflationary spiral had been generated, he 
said, by “a steep advance in Government ex- 
penditures, coupled with sharp expansion of 
business spending on plant and equipment 
and of personal income.” 

During the two-year period between July 1, 
1966 and June 30, 1968, Federal spending 
increased by $44.1 billion, or 32.7 per cent. 
The timing and the nature of this sharp 
jump in Federal outlays built up inflationary 
pressures. This was a time when too many 
dollars were chasing too few goods—pro- 
ducing the classic demand-pull type of in- 
flation. 

During this same two-year period, Federal 
revenue failed to match Federal spending. 
To cover the deficit, the Government went 
into the money market to borrow $25.9 bil- 
lion. This created an acute credit shortage— 
and pushed up interest rates. 

By 1969, when Richard Nixon took office, 
demand-pull inflation had already given way 
to another kind of inflation—cost-push. 

The proof of this is that in 1968 output 
per man hour in manufacturing grew 4.7 per 
cent but wages per man-hour increased 7.1 
per cent. 

Due to the effects of inflation plus higher 
taxes, real spendable earnings as of Dec. 31, 
1968, had dropped to $103.99 a week. This 
constituted a 43-per cent decline in purchas- 
ing power over a three-year period. Labor 
then naturally set out to recapture this loss 
in real earnings. 

The seeds of the slowdown in the economy 
were planted before Richard Nixon entered 
the White House. 

On June 28, 1968, President Johnson signed 
& bill imposing a 10-per cent surtax on in- 
dividual and corporate income and imposing 
a $180.1 billion ceiling on fiscal year 1969 
spending. This resulted in a $28.1 billion 
turnaround in the Federal Government's 
fiscal stance—an abrupt change from stimu- 
lation to restraint. At the same time, the 
Federal Reserve Board was also pursuing a 
policy of restraint and continued it into 1969. 

The Nixon Administration was forced to 
pay the price during 1969 and "70 for the in- 
flationary binge of the late 1960's. 

The price has been paid. We are now com- 
ing up on the plus side of the ledger. 

The rise in prices that we experienced in 
1969 and 1970 has been cut in half. During 
the first three months of 1971, prices rose at 
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an annual rate of 2.7 per cent—the lowest 
quarterly increase in four years and half the 
increase recorded last year. 

The cost of borrowing money has dropped 
sharply. At the end of the first quarter of 
1970, the prime interest rate had dropped to 
5.5 per cent from 8 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1970 and from a high of 8.5 per 
cent in January 1969. 

The Nation is now producing more than 
ever before. The Gross National Product in- 
creased by $30.8 billion in the first quarter 
of 1971—the largest single absolute increase 
in our history. This doesn’t quite fulfill the 
most optimistic forecasts but it is far better 
than was predicted by the pessimists. 

A housing boom is under way. Toward the 
end of the first quarter of this year, the 
annual rate had gone above 1.9 million. 

Consumer confidence is growing. Retail 
sales in the first quarter increased 3.3 per 
cent. Automobile sales set records. 

Productivity is on the rise. After two years 
of virtually no growth, productivity increased 
3.3 per cent during 1970. And in the first 
quarter of 1971, the rate increased 5.3 per 
cent. Although this reflects the rebound after 
last year’s auto strike, it indicates that pro- 
ductivity is likely to rise more this year than 
last. This means a higher standard of living, 
with less inflationary pressure. 

What all of this means is that the Presi- 
dent is eminently right when he says we are 
bringing inflation under control, that 1971 
will be a good year, and that 1972 will be 
better. 

Earnings in the first quarter advanced by 
8 per cent on a wide front. It’s true that 
profits still are in a squeeze. But even with- 
out figuring in General Motors, profits were 
4 per cent ahead of a year ago. So the picture 
is that profits are bouncing back. 

The recovery is accelerating. There is un- 
derlying strength in the economy. Inflation 
is coming under control. 

We can all look forward to better times 
ahead. And on that note I leave you. 


THE REVOLUTION OF AGING 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in Four 
Quartets, T. S. Eliot wrote: 

Old men ought to be explorers. Here and 
there does not matter. We must be still and 
still moving into another intensity for a 
further union, a deeper communion. 


Older Americans can and must be 
allowed to contribute, to participate, to 
“explore’—that is what Eliot was trying 
to tell us. Yet all too often these men 
and women have been denied a meaning- 
ful role in the affairs of our Nation 
merely because of age. We, as a society, 
have arbitrarily judged that older per- 
sons have outlived their usefulness and 
are no longer able to contribute and par- 
ticipate. This is, perhaps, the most tragic 
form of discrimination, for it seeks to 
deny these people a reason for living. 
Fortunately for all of us, millions of our 
older citizens are now refusing to accept 
such degradation and are seeking to 
Pesan the institutions which perpetuate 
it. 

Amid the clamor of America’s young 
people for revolutionary changes in our 
society, there is another revolution tak- 
ing place. It is quieter and often goes 
unnoticed, but it is happening right now 
throughout America. And it is the work 
of Americans who have probably expe- 
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rienced—and caused—more changes 
than today’s young people can compre- 
hend. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the 20 million 
Americans 65 years of age and older who 
have helped make this Nation what it 
is today. In every field, at every level of 
society, these men and women have 
wrought the changes which turned this 
Nation from an adolescent in the world 
community to the most powerful, com- 
plex, and industrialized country on the 
globe. They have developed all the 
wondrous machines, materials, and sys- 
tems that are an indispensable part of 
modern life. 

And today, they have accepted a new 
challenge. They are engaged in a quiet 
revolution to change their image and 
role in American life. Retired Americans 
are refusing to yield their places in the 
mainstream of our society; they are re- 
volting against the institutions and atti- 
tudes which deny them opportunities to 
use their energies and talents as full par- 
ticipants in our national life. 

Through such organizations as the 
Gerontological Society, the American 
Association of Retired Persons, and the 
National Retired Teachers Association— 
with over 2.5 million members and grow- 
ing at the rate of nearly 1,600 new mem- 
bers daily—they are making their voices 
heard in local, State, and National legis- 
lative councils and are demonstrating 
their abilities in a host of community 
and national service programs. Above all, 
they are disproving the myth that the 
ability to contribute meaningfully to our 
society declines with age. 

Mr. Speaker, May is or Citizens’ 
Month, It is an appropriate time to ex- 
amine the overwhelming historical evi- 
dence that creativity and contribution 
cannot be measured in terms of hours or 
days or be forced to retire at age 65 or 
any other arbitrary age. 

This is a time for us once more to ded- 
icate ourselves to the theme of this year’s 
Senior Citizens’ Month, “Toward a Na- 
tional Policy on Aging.” For indeed we 
owe older Americans a policy which 
would assure them security and dignity, 
respect and the opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the life of the whole community. 
Adequate nutrition and appropriate so- 
cial services should be part of such a pol- 
icy. So should such programs as the re- 
tired senior volunteers program— 
RSVP—which encourages our aging to 
spend time as volunteers with institu- 
tionalized youngsters. 

Mr. Speaker, such a policy should pro- 
vide more opportunities for part-time 
jobs for the aging, and it should assure 
them of recognition for the services they 
perform. For indeed Senior Citizens’ 
Month is a time to recognize the revolu- 
tionary exploration of the frontier of re- 
tirement living by America’s older citi- 
zens—demonstrating that retirement 
from work need not, and must not, mean 
withdrawal from life. 

For retirement is not an end, it is a be- 
ginning. As T, S. Eliot said: 

We shall not cease from exploration, and 
the end of all our exploring will be to arrive 


where we started and to know the place for 
the first time. 
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Let us resolve, therefore, to lower the 
barriers to such exploration and to al- 
low our older citizens to contribute fully 
to the betterment of our society. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMAS, FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
OF THE ARTS, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
MAY 17, 1971 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, on May 17, I had the privilege 
of delivering an address at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 

The Business Committee for the Arts 
is composed of some of the Nation’s 
leading figures in business and industry 
who have made a commitment, on be- 
half of themselves and the corporations 
they represent, to support the arts. 

As chairman of the Select Education 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, with jurisdic- 
tion over the National Endowment for 
the Arts and Humanities, I am pleased to 
commend the Business Committee for 
the Arts; its chairman, Robert O. An- 
derson, president of Atlantic-Richfield; 
and its president, G. A. McLellan, for the 
outstanding leadership they are giving to 
this important aspect of our Nation’s 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, I was also pleased on this 
occasion to join my distinguished col- 
league, Senator CHARLES H. Percy, of 
Illinois, in urging members of the BCA 
to give their support to President Nixon’s 
budget request of the full $60 million au- 
thorized by Congress for the National 
Arts and Humanities Endowment for the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Record the text of my remarks on 
this occasion: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS 

I am honored to be with you of the Busi- 
ness Committee for the Arts and especially 
pleased to be in this splendid institution 
in the life of our land—the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

I have been invited to address you, as 
among the nation’s top leaders in business 
and industry, not because I am a business- 
man, for I am not, but because I am a 
politician who shares with you a concern for 
the vitality of the arts in our society. 

As you know, the education subcommittee 
I have the honor to chair has jurisdiction 
over the programs of the National Arts and 
Humanities Foundation—but I must tell you 
that my subcommittee handles a variety of 
other legislative areas as well. 

We also write bills touching on educational 
technology, child day care and preschool pro- 
grams, drug abuse education, educational re- 
search, public libraries, education of the 
handicapped, and the older Americans pro- 
grams. 

And it has been enormously fascinating to 
me to see the ways in which what we do in 
one area dovetails with our legislative activi- 


ties in other. 
So it will not perhaps surprise you when I 
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tell you that last year, when several of my 
colleagues and I decided to write legislation 
providing funds for elementary and second- 
ary schools for offering courses about the en- 
vironment. I picked up the phone in Wash- 
ington and called Robert Motherwell to ask 
him to be a witness on the first day of our 
hearings. 

He said, “Why do you want me to testify 
on environmental education; I'm a painter.” 

I said, “Because we want to establish at 
the outset that in discussing the environ- 
mental crisis, we are talking about far more 
than clean air, land and water. We are talking 
about the fundamental values of human life.” 

Motherwell said, “I’ll come,” and his elo- 
quent testimony that day provides the text 
for my sermon to you here. 


TO SPEAK AS AN ARTIST IS NO SMALL THING 


Said Motherwell, “I speak only as an artist, 
but to speak as an artist is no small thing. 
Most people ignorantly suppose that artists 
are the decorators of our human existence, 
the esthetes to whom the cultivated may 
turn when the real business of the day is 
done. But actually what an artist is, is a per- 
son skilled in expressing human feeling.” 

Motherwell went on to demonstrate his 
own skill in expressing human feeling when 
he voiced his horror at what we have made 
of much of our environment: 

“One's mind reels at what men without 
an aesthetic sensibility have been capable 
of. Far from being merely decorative, the 
artist’s awareness, with his sense of propor- 
tion and harmony, is one of the few guard- 
ians of the inherent sanity and equilibrium 
of the human spirit that we have.” 

It is to help assure that we do not lose 
the efforts of these guardians of sanity and 
the human spirit that we are meeting here 
today. 

And to say this is in no way to derogate 
from the more worldly aspects cf the arts, 
Richard Eels spoke well in his book The 
Corporation and The Arts when he said this: 

“The arts are closely akin to the more ob- 
viously business-centered activities of cor- 
porate enterprises, mainly because they de- 
pend upon the quality of the human mind 
and personality that also produce the in- 
novations without which business stag- 
nates.” 

Or as Dr. Frank Stanton, the President 
of CBS, speaking, with admirable bluntness, 
told my education subcommittee: 

“Business support of artists and art orga- 
nizations can help to preserve the resources 
of talent and creativity on which, in the last 
analysis, it depends for its business needs.” 

Yet the activities through which artists 
live and communicate tend to be left behind 
by our society. The dance and music, opera, 
drama, sculpture and the new realms of 
multi-media work tend to miss out in the 
progress of our economy. 


ON THE ECONOMICS OF THE ARTS 


A brief descent into economics will indi- 
cate why this is so. 

First, the arts are labor-intensive. A sculp- 
tor’s time and thought and imagination are 
the main ingredients in his work, and no 
breakthroughs in the price of rock will make 
his output cheaper or more efficient. 

Clive Barnes, of the New York Times, has 
said that in the dance, one of the arts in 
which America is clearly ceded international 
leadership, world acclaimed figures may earn 
as little as $5,600 a year. Juniors in a major 
company may take home only $4,200. Yet 
even on these wages the pay of dancers will 
make up 30% to half of a company’s budget. 

The same kind of situation confronts the 
treasurer of every symphony and opera com- 
pany. 

But while labor intensive, the arts are not 
amenable to increases in productivity. A 45- 
minute Shubert string quartet still takes 
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three man-hours to play, someone recently 
observed, the same as it did 150 years ago. 

Finally, the arts can rarely take advantage 
of the economies of scale. There is a size be- 
yond which no auditorium can convey the 
experience of opera or theater. 

While modern techniques of reproduction 
can to some extent take painting to wider 
audiences, graphic art remains intimate and 
personal, not something to be appreciated by 
vast audiences at once. 

Thus even without inflation, the economic 
structure of the arts is such that their costs 
would stay constant while increasing pro- 
ductivity in other fields made the price of 
enjoying them seem high. So in a dynamic 
or inflationary economy, inflation strikes 
hardest at the arts, ever widening the gap 
between costs and income. 

Typically, according to Amyas Ames, the 
cost of operating any enterprise in the arts 
rises by about 10% a year. For a $40 mil- 
lion operation like the Lincoln Center this 
means expenses this year will be $4 million 
more than last. Even on a smaller budgetary 
base, such a proportionate Increase is hard 
to bear in El Paso or Indianapolis. 

While statisticians can have a field day es- 
timating what goes into expenditure on the 
arts nationwide, a conservative estimate of 
$2 billion a year suggests that the climb in 
expenses every year must reach a frightening 
$200 million without the provision of any 
new performances. 

And we know that new performances must 
be added in all the arts to meet the demands 
of increasing leisure, the desire for the arts 
in education, and to meet the need for cul- 
tural expression among America’s minority 
groups. 

Indeed, I might take advantage of this 
forum to tell you that my friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, and the ranking mi- 
nority member of my subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Ogden Reid of New York, and I 
have tentatively decided to bring our sub- 
committee to New York City sometime late 
this year or in the Spring of 1972 to spend 
several days touring institutions of art in 
this clty—big institutions and small ones, 
established ones and experimental ones—in 
order to learn as much as we can about the 
situation of the arts in this capital of the 
arts and in order as well to dramatize to 
the general public the rising awareness in 
Congress of the role of the arts in the Amer- 
ican Society. 

But what else is to be done to focus atten- 
tion on the economic plight of the arts? 


THE ROLE OF BUSINESS 


The formation of your Business Commit- 
tee for the Arts three years ago is a most 
hopeful sign. Indeed, the cash contribution 
of American corporations to the arts was 
about $100 million last year, an indispen- 
sable part of the solution to the problem. 
It is encouraging as well, as this week's issue 
of Business Week points out, to see how more 
and more companies are lending their ex- 
pertise to artists and institutions that need 
it. 

And the Affiliate Art Program of the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation, the contributions of 
expensive advertising space made by News- 
week, the fellowships and scholarships given 
to promising young artists by many of your 
companies—all of these actions constitute 
support of the arts which no other segment 
of society can match. 

So you in this room represent a force of 
immense importance to the arts in American 
life. 

The work of the Business Committee for 
the Arts in encouraging such support of the 
arts among your fellow businessmen is a pro- 
found service to our country, and one to 
which I, as a Member of Congress with legis- 
lative responsibility for the arts, am glad to 
pay warm tribute, and I here express a special 
word of thanks to your distinguished Chair- 
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man, Robert O. Anderson, and your indefat- 
igable President, G. A. McLellan for their 
splendid leadership. 

So I hope that you will continue and in- 
deed, expand, your efforts through the 
seventies. 


MORE THAN MONEY AND EXPERTISE 


But business has a role to play in sup- 
porting the arts that goes beyond contribu- 
tions of money and expert counsel. 

We have in recent years come more and 
more to realize that it is both appropriate 
and wise for government to lend its support 
to the arts. 

We no longer bridle at the suggestion that 
it is improper to earmark a modest fraction 
of our tax dollars to help the arts. 

The establishment of the National Arts 
and Humanities Foundation in 1965 is, of 
course, the most obvious expression of that 
commitment on the part of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Here in New York, under the leadership 
of Governor Rockefeller, your state has pio- 
neered the way for state governments to 
follow in helping the arts. 

But your recent battle to save some $15 
million for your state Arts Council drama- 
tizes the further responsibility of the busi- 
ness community to the arts. 

For just as business and other leaders here 
mobilized to stimulate an avalanche of mail 
to Albany, so, too, we in Washington who 
support an adequate appropriation for the 
arts need your help. 

I would like, in this respect, to pay tribute 
to Amyas Ames for starting the nationwide 
Partnership for the Arts, which, as part of 
its goal of $200 million annual government 
support for the arts, is now campaigning 
for full funding of the $30 million which 
Congress authorized for the National Arts 
Foundation for the next fiscal year. 

Now, as some of you may know, I am a 
Democrat, and I find little difficulty in re- 
straining my enthusiasm for the works of 
this Administration. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S SUPPORT OF THE ARTS 


But, I am pleased indeed to praise Pres- 
ident Nixon for his budget request of the 
full $60 million Congress authorized for the 
Arts and Humanities Foundation—$30 mil- 
lion for each. 

I am glad also to pay tribute to my friend, 
Nancy Hanks, for her effective leadership at 
the National Arts Endowment, 

This goal of $30 million for the Arts En- 
dowment is one which should also command 
your support. 

But it is a goal more likely to be reached 
with the aid of members of the Business 
Committee for the Arts. 

And I think that achieving full funding 
affords a splendid opportunity for a new 
coalition between business and government 
in support of the arts. 

For the members of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee will shortly be 
considering the appropriation for the Arts 
and Humanities Foundation for fiscal 1972, 
and they are likely to be well-disposed to- 
ward the proposal for full funding for the 
Foundation. That is even more likely to 
happen if they know that the kinds of per- 
sons represented by the members of your 
Committee support that principle. 

The able Chairwoman of that Subcom- 
mittee is Mrs. Julia Butler Hansen of the 
State of Washington, and her colleagues are 
as follows: Democrats John H. Flynt of 
Georgia, David R. Obey of Wisconsin, Sidney 
R. Yates of Illinois, and Nick Galifianakis of 
North Carolina. 

The Republicans are Joseph M. McDade of 
Pennsylvania, Wendell Wyatt of Oregon and 
Del Clawson of California. 

Every one of these outstanding legislators 
would value the counsel of men and women 
like yourselves, and I hope therefore that you 
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will communicate soon with them and with 
your own Senators and Representatives to 
support full funding of the Foundation for 
the Arts and Humanities. In doing so, your 
Committee will be multiplying the effective- 
ness of your own contributions of money and 
time. 

I believe it important that the goal of full 
funding be reached, not only because the 
money can be put to good use for the arts 
across the country, but also because it is the 
necessary groundwork for the more ambi- 
tious objective of annually committing about 
one Federal dollar per capita for the arts in 
America. 

TWO KINDS OF BALANCE 

At such a level of support, we would begin 
to see two kinds of balance at present lack- 
ing in our public stand toward the arts. 

We would be starting to redress the im- 
balance between the arts and humanities, 
on the one hand, and the hard sciences, on 
the other. 

And we would come closer to achieving 
balance in financing between business and 
boxoffice receipts, on the one hand, and the 
public purse, on the other—a balance essen- 
tial to the preservation of the vitality and 
independence of the arts. 

W. McNeil Lowry, of the Ford Foundation, 
who, as you all know, has given extraordinary 
leadership to the arts, has been particularly 
thoughtful about these issues of balance, so 
I think it appropriate that I share with you 
his concluding remarks before my subcom- 
mittee last year. 

Educators and scholars generally in the 
United States believe very strongly in the 
diversity of public and private activities in 
the support of the humanities and other 
areas of knowledge. But there is a special 
significance in such support, I believe, when 
it is awarded by the government and people 
of the United States, through the Congress 
and the President. Such support signifies 
that the advancement of learning, the pres- 
ervation of “knowledge and the cultivation 
of humane values are policies and goals of 
the entire society. 

In the contest over national priorities, both 
the humanities and the arts in the long his- 
tory of the Republic have by the people's 
representatives but recently been given even 
token recognition. However narrow, the way 
has nevertheless been opened. 

At a time when the Congress and the peo- 
ple grapple with the more and more complex 
fruits of materialism and technology, the 
government's recognition of fundamental 
questions of value and creativity has surely 
a special importance. 

I concur in that judgment, and it is clear 
to me that you of the Business Committee 
for the Arts do, too, and that is why I am 
confident that there will indeed be a new 
coalition of business and government work- 
ing together for greater support of the arts 
in our country. 

For to return to the text of my sermon, 
“To speak as an artist is no small thing.” 
“BUSINESS UNIT FOR ARTS PLANS TO WIDEN 

ITS ROLE,” AN ARTICLE BY HOWARD TAUB- 

MAN, NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 19, 1971 


Mr. Speaker, I also insert in the RECORD 
an article by Howard Taubman of the 
New York Times on May 19, 1971, con- 
cerning the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Business Committee of the Arts: 
BUSINESS UNIT FOR ARTS PLANS To WIDEN 

Irs ROLE 
(By Howard Taubman) 

When the Business Committee for the Arts 
was formed about four years ago by more 
than 100 chief executives of major American 
corporations, it assumed it would be self- 
liquidating as soon as its mission of educat- 
ing corporations to support the arts was ac- 
complished. But at the fourth annual meet- 
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ing of the committee at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art on Monday it became clear 
that the committee was preparing to broaden 
its role and stay in business indefinitely, 

The challenge for the future was expressed 
by Robert O. Anderson, chairman of the 
committee and chairman of the Atlantic 
Richfield Company, when he said: 

“Do we have a broader role to play than 
originally contemplated? We have had a good 
deal of success in changing corporate atti- 
tudes, but we must do some thinking about 
the future.” 

A forward-looking corporation, he said, is 
marked by its ability to attract the coun- 
try’s ablest young people into its service, and 
such young people today judge a company by 
its awareness and responsiveness to the arts. 

COALITION FOR FUTURE 


Representative John Brademas, Democrat 
of Indiana, chairman of the Select Education 
subcommittee that clears legislation involv- 
ing Federal support of the arts and humani- 
ties, offered committee members a specific 
goal for the future—"‘a new coalition between 
business and Government in support of the 
arts.” 

Mr, Brademas stressed the need of business 
support of President Nixon’s request for full 
funding of $60-million for the arts and hu- 
manities for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972. He called this “the necessary ground- 
work for the more ambitious objective of 
committing about one Federal dollar per 
capita for the arts in America.” 

At a $200-million annual level, Mr. Brade- 
mas continued, “we would begin to see two 
kinds of balance at present lacking in our 
public posture toward the arts”: redressing 
the imbalance between the arts and humani- 
ties on the one hand and the hard sciences 
on the other and coming closer to achieving 
a balance in financing between business and 
box-office receipts on the one hand and the 
public purse on the other. 

Senator Charles M. Percy, Republican of 
Illinois, addressing committee members and 
their guests at a formal dinner in the ele- 
gant Medieval Sculpture Hall of the museum, 
not only endorsed Representative Brademas’ 
ideas for Federal and business cooperation in 
support of the arts but also urged a fresh 
look at the Government’s tax legislation 
touching on foundations. 

He charged that the most recent tax re- 
form act including punitive measures against 
foundations, such as an annual direct tax 
of 2 per cent. Even with increasing Federal 
support, the arts require private and founda- 
tion support, and therefore, he said, “let's 
take the tax off.” 

Robert J. Buzbee, speaking for Sears, Roe- 
buck, showed a film, about 30 minutes in 
length, produced by the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation for the Associated Councils of the 
Arts. Written and directed by Julian Krainin 
and DeWitt L. Sage Jr. and produced under 
the supervision of Henry Strauss, this film, 
“Art Is”... assembles sights and sounds that 
brilliantly illustrate the diversity of art and 
its sources and the infinity of meaning and 
feeling it can provide to beginners as well as 

| sophisticates. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the recent 

| statement of Administrator Jerris Leon- 
ard concerning the operations and or- 
ganization of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. Mr. Leonard 
CXVII-——1018—Part 12 
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has admitted weaknesses in the adminis- 
tration of the program and has promised 
that the deficiencies will be corrected in 
the next few months. 

Mr. Leonard is to be commended for 
his frankness and for his promise of re- 
forms and I sincerely hope that the nec- 
essary improvements will be undertaken 
so that efficient operation of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
will be assured. 

Certainly, the achievement of effective 
law enforcement must be one of the 
principal objectives of our Government. 
At the same time, especially in law en- 
forcement, there is no justification for 
inefficiency or waste, and the Congress 
will continue to survey this program 
with the objective of eliminating these 
elements. 

Enough evidence has come to light to 
indicate that what Mr. Leonard calls a 
“nationwide crime control program” is a 
euphemism as applied in certain States 
and that lack of precise guidelines for 
expenditures and vague definitions of 
jurisdiction and objectives have caused 
money to be used for purposes which 
could not under the broadest interpreta- 
tion be considered law enforcement. It 
is urgent that the sprawling activities 
under this broad umbrella be efficiency 
organized and coordinated, and it is vital 
that the extensive spending be related 
to the intent of Congress when the au- 
thorizing law was passed. 

I trust that Mr. Leonard will be able 
to achieve this objective, but I can guar- 
antee that Congress will be watching 
carefully to make sure that the opera- 
tions of LEAA demonstrate the economy, 
efficiency, and effectiveness which the 
public welfare requires. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing my proposal to 
shorten presidential campaigns by mak- 
ing illegal the nomination of presi- 
dential candidates more than 60 days 
prior to election day. 

Few would deny that our presidential 
campaigns have gotten out of hand, and 
are in need of some form of regulation. 
Campaign excesses are numerous and 
varied, yet in most cases can be directly 
related to the length which we allow 
campaigns to run. Campaign spending, 
for instance, a problem the Congress is 
presently trying to deal with, has grown 
historically in conjunction with cam- 
paign length. In 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
won the Presidency with no campaign- 
ing, and the two major parties together 
spent a grand total of $160,000. A cen- 
tury later, John Kennedy traveled 40,000 
miles to deliver 360 speeches, and the two 
major parties spent some $20 million to 
elect their candidates. 

Besides the actual cost of long cam- 
paigns, such marathons eventually turn 
off the electorate. Flooded with leaflets, 
newspaper advertisements, and more re- 
cently with television commercials, the 
voters quickly reach their saturation 
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point. One cannot and should not ex- 
pect a voter to concentrate on candidates 
and issues for over a year of primary ac- 
tivity, and then for a 4-month presi- 
dential campaign, In our age of mass 
media, such a time excess is unnecessary, 
and simply leads to disinterest. The fault 
lies not in the voters or in the candidates. 
It lies in a system which allows a cam- 
paign to reach the point where it deadens 
the senses and exhausts the intellect. As 
a result, any discussion of issues falls on 
dead ears, 

Candidates themselves must be iron 
men or drop out of the presidential 
sweepstakes. At one point in our history, 
presidential candidates did no cam- 
paigning whatsoever lest they be con- 
sidered undignified. Today, we must wit- 
ness exhausted candidates make embar- 
rassing slips and sometimes be pressed 
into positions unrepresentative of their 
real thinking. The purpose of any cam- 
paigning should be public enlightenment. 
The lengthy and tedious overexposure 
of our presidential timber only runs 
counter to this goal. 

For some years I have attempted 
through legislation to limit the length of 
presidential campaigns to 60 days. I am 
reintroducing this proposal today in 
hopes that the Congress will consider 
this essential reform in its deliberation 
over other campaign excesses. The prec- 
edents for such a proposal are many. 
England, Canada, and Israel, among 
others, all manage to conduct their cam- 
paigns in about a month, with no ad- 
verse effects upon the electoral process. 
There is no reason why the United States 
cannot exercise the same commonsense. 

There is, of course, no special magic 
to the No. 60. It is simply a reasonable 
and adequate period of time for voters 
and candidates to communicate, In our 
age of television, there is no need for 
candidates to exhaust themselves and 
their finances through many months of 
presidential politics to reach the voters. 
The mass media haye made the long 
campaign obsolete and the short cam- 
paign a necessity. 

It is obvious that there are many ways 
in which our campaigns can be made 
more effective, and I am hopeful that 
Congress will pass a comprehensive re- 
form bill during this session. However, I 
believe that the principal place to attack 
many of our campaign abuses is the 
length of campaigns. In shortening our 
presidential campaigns, the Congress 
will automatically reduce and possibly 
eliminate other objectionable campaign 
excesses which are so intimately related 
to campaign length. In its present con- 
sideration of spending limits and other 
campaign reforms, I hope the Congress 
will not omit consideration of this major 
electoral problem. The short campaign 
makes sense physically, financially, and 
psychologically, and should be included 
in any reform package enacted by the 
Congress. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION IS HERE: 
PROGRESS HAS BEEN REVERSED 
(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 
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Mr. MELCHER, On Friday morning, 
May 14, I received a copy of the Great 
Falls Tribune through the mails in my 
office which had been printed late May 1 
for circulation Sunday, May 2. It had 
been en route to my office 12 or 13 days— 
at least four times as long as it took the 
Tribune to reach me a few months ago. 

Each new administration has its cam- 
paign slogan. New Deal, Fair Deal, New 
Frontier all had their day in the sun. 
The present administration spoke of a 
revolution when it took office, and we are 
getting it. Between the new Postal Serv- 
ice Corporation and Amtrak we have a 
full fledged revolt under way against 
modern efficiency. Given time, I am sure 
that all the progress of the last half cen- 
tury can be overcome. We already have 
progress shifted into reverse gear; it is 
only a matter of gathering speed now. 

I am really cheating when I use the 
Great Falls Tribune as my example of 
the success of new revolution. 

In all fairness, I think I should report 
that my home town newspaper, the For- 
syth, Mont., Independent, for April 29— 
published 15 days earlier—along with the 
Miles City Star for that same date, ar- 
rived in my office in the same May 14 
mail as the Great Falls Tribune for May 
2. They took 17 days to get to Washing- 
ton, actually 5 days longer than the Tri- 
bune—a considerably more revolutionary 
record. 

I realize now why we are expediting a 
bill to protect the Nation’s wild horses. 

Given another month or two of the 
revolution and we will be ready for re- 
establishment of the Pony Express. I am 
not at all sure that this will be done. 
My best calculations are that the Pony 
Express could get newspapers from Mon- 
tana to Washington in less than a week, 
and the current methods of delivery have 
that beat by 5 to 10 days—5 to 10 days 
longer than a week, that is. 

Mr. Speaker, my astonishment at the 
revolution we are having is simply be- 
yond my ability to express. 

Amtrak has stopped most of our rail- 
road passenger service. 

The new Postal Corporation has all but 
stopped our mail. 

The Interior Department is getting 
ready to celebrate Yellowstone National 
Park’s centennial birthday somewhere 
else—they have the park in such a shape 
it cannot handle its own birthday party 
and those of us who want to better the 
funding and planning are standing alone. 
There is no plan I can discover to get 
the park in shape for its 1972 celebration. 

On the campaign trail, the President 
told farmers in September 1968 that 74 
percent of parity was “intolerable”—and, 
sure enough, that is changed too. 

Farmers only get 69 percent of parity 
these days. 

The revolution is here, indeed. 

The fact that it is not the kind of revo- 
lution many of our citizens anticipated 
will prove disturbing to a great many 
people, I am sure. 

But a revolution there is. 

The pledge to bring about one is being 
kept. 

Different officials of the cabinet have 
segments of the revolution to handle. 
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Secretary Volpe has discontinued the 
trains and is currently tampering with 
the trucking industry use of anyone un- 
der 21 years of age as drivers—including 
even family farmers whose young sons 
have a much better than average safety 
record as truck drivers. He may yet get 
farm and ranch commodity transporta- 
tion in a mess, as well as train passenger 
service. Mr. Blount, who forbids all his 
post office employees talking to Members 
of Congress for increasingly obvious rea- 
sons, has the mail in an unprecedented 
bind. And Secretary Hardin, who is deal- 
ing with the “intolerable 74 percent of 
parity,” and who finds himself between 
a rock and a hard spot trying to explain 
his accomplishments to farmers, has 
nonetheless achieved revolutionary re- 
sults—in reverse. 

Their achievements as “new revolu- 
tionaries” should undoubtedly get recog- 
nition. They are outstanding in the same 
sort of way as Reigels famous football 
dash in the wrong direction. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the previ- 
ous order of the House, the Chair de- 
clares a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. The bells will be rung 15 minutes 
prior to the House reconvening. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
6 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8190, 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MAHON submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R, 8190) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 92-221) 

The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8190) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 8, 21, 22, 23, 25, 34, 36, 
40, 42, 43, 47, 50, 53, 54, 60, 65, and 74. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
19, 20, 24, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, 44, 45, 48, 51, 
52, 55, 56, 58, 61, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, and 83, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment No. 31: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$105,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment No. 63: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
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the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$2,500,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 2, 4, 
18, 26, 29, 37, 38, 39, 41, 46, 49, 57, 59, 62, 64, 
69, and 84. 

GEORGE Manon, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND (ex- 
cept as to No. 57), 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Tom STEED (except as to 

No. 57), 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 

JOHN J. MCFALL, 

Frank T. Bow, 

CHARLES R. JONAS, 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 

JOHN J. RHODES, 

WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 

Sirv1o CONTE, 

GLENN R. Davis, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
ROBERT BYRD, 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
DANIEL K, INOUYE, 
MILTON R. Younes, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8190) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and the Senate in expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the managers and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: Appropriate 
$1,000,000 to be used for accelerated corn 
blight research by the Cooperative State Re- 
search Service as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,000,000 for a similar program by 
the Agricultural Research Service as proposed 
by the House, A motion will be offered by the 
managers on the part of the House which 
will delete the item of $25,000 added by the 
Senate for cooperative research on sweet po- 
tato weevil in view of the imminent consid- 
eration of the 1972 appropriation bill. The 
managers on the part of the Senate will move 
to concur in the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate in respect to 
amendment No. 2. 

Amendment No. 3: Restores the following 
language deleted by the Senate: “of which 
$35,000,000 shall be available for the approxi- 
mately 147 counties which have been duly 
qualified but have not been included in the 
Food Stamp Program”, 

The managers recognize that it will take 
time to train people, certify grocers, and take 
the other necessary actions preliminary to 
providing food stamps in these 147 counties 
on the same basis as in the counties now in 
the program. Such necessary actions might 
well take until July 1. In the meantime the 
total funds under such language is available 
for the overall program. 
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Amendment No, 4: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to provide 
$65,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the emergency credit revolving fund due to 
the depletion of the fund by higher than 
anticipated emergency situations. This 
amendment was submitted to the Congress 
too late to be considered by the House. 


CHAPTER III—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Federal funds 


Amendments Nos. 5, 6, and 7: Insert chap- 
ter number and title and appropriate $22,- 
206,000 for “Fedcral payment to the District 
of Columbia,” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8; Deletes the appropria- 
tion of $34,178,000 for “Loans to the District 
of Columbia for capital outlay” proposed by 
the Senate. 


District of Columbia funds 


Amendment No. 9: Inserts heading, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $2,557,- 
035 for “General operating expenses” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $2,806,- 
000 for “Public safety” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $2,939,- 
800, for “Education” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $61,000 
for “Recreation” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $4,512,- 
000 for “Human resources” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $525,000 
for “Highways and traffic” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $132,500 
for “Sanitary Engineering” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $35,409 
for “Settlement of claims and suits” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment appropriating $2,988,393 for 
“Capital outlay” instead of $37,166,393 as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on 
the part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

With the exception of the subway, all capi- 
tal outlay projects proposed by the Senate 
have been allowed. 

The appropriation of $34,178,000 included 
by the Senate for the District of Columbia’s 
share of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority’s 1971 construction pro- 
gram has been deleted. The conferees are 
agreed without question that there is a need 
for a balanced system of transportation in 
the Nation's Capital. Since the action of the 
House denying the $34,178,000, the Secretary 
of Transportation now says that immediate 
action will be taken to comply with the 1970 
Highway Act and that there will be compli- 
ance with the Highway Acts of 1968 and 1970. 
This action will place the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate 
in a position to approve the request in the 
Supplemental bill of $34,178,000 along with 
the $38,308,000 requested for fiscal year 1972 
in the regular District of Columbia Appropri- 
ation Bill for 1972. 

Amendment No. 19; Inserts language re- 
lating to division of expenses as proposed by 
the Senate. 

CHAPTER IV—FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


Amendment No. 20: Changes chapter 


number. 
Amendment No. 21: Restores language 
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proposed by the House and deleted by the 
Senate, and deletes language proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and deleted by the Sen- 
ate concerning the payment of a portion of 
the installment for the United States share 
of the increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations. 

Amendment No, 23: Appropriates $275,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$387,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The managers agree that the funds appro- 
priated under this section should be allo- 
cated as follows: $25,000,000 for paid-in or- 
dinary capital, $200,000,000 for callable ordi- 
nary capital, and $50,000,000 for the Fund 
for Special Operations. 


CHAPTER V—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 24: Changes chapter 
number. 

Amendment No. 25: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to provide an additional 
$25,000,000 annual contract authority for the 
Homeownership (Sec. 235) and $25,000,000 
for the Rental housing (Sec. 236) assistance 
programs, 

Amendment No, 26: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to clarify 
the intent of Congress in the use of $10 mil- 
lion provided in 1971 to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for use at 
the Mississippi Test Facility/Slidell Com- 
puter Complex to accommodate earth en- 
vironmental studies, and extend the time for 
obligation of such funds to September 30, 
1971. 

Amendment No. 27: Inserts center head- 
ings and appropriates $84,000 for Salaries and 
expenses, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sicn, as proposed by the Senate. 

CHAPTER VI—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Amendment No. 28: Changes chapter num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 29: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to recede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate to appropriate 
$750,000 for Geological Survey, “Surveys, In- 
vestigations, and Research.” 

CHAPTER VII—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 

Amendment No. 30: Changes chapter num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $105,- 
000,000 for “Manpower training activities” 
for the 1971 summer youth program, instead 
of $100,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$116,600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Labor-Management Services Administration 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $500,000 
for “Salaries and expenses,” as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $750,000, as proposed 
by the House. 

Wage and Labor Standards Administration 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $1,400,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” ‘or carrying 
out the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970, as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
Environmental Health Service 

Amendment No. 34: Deletes appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for “Environmental control” for 
a grant program authorized by the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration 


Amendment No. 35: Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 36: Delete appropriation 
of $20,000,000 for “Mental Health” for pre- 
vention and treatment of alcoholism pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which ap- 
propriates $3,000,000 for “Comprehensive 
health planning and services” to carry out 
the Emergency Health Personnel Act of 1970. 

Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to appropriate $6 million for 
“Maternal and Child Health” for family 
planning services, instead of $10 million, as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which ap- 
propriates $10,000,000 for “Regional medical 
programs.” The managers are agreed that 
none of these funds are earmarked for pro- 
grams dealing with any particular disease. 

National Institutes of Health 

Amendment No, 40: Strikes appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for “National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development” for addi- 
tional family planning research proposed by 
the Senate. 


Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Grants to States for Public Assistance 


Amendment No. 41: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which in- 
serts language to exempt grants to Puerto 
Rico from the special limitation of $21,000,- 
000 contained in the Social Security Act. 
This will allow the continued payment of 
the Federal share of 50% of welfare payments 
estimated to total $23,700,000. The unusually 
high level is occasioned by the floods of last 
October, 

Amendment No. 42: Strikes appropriation 
of $1,700,000 for “Programs for the Aging” 
proposed by the Senate. 

Departmental Management 

Amendment No. 43: Restores appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for “Departmental Manage- 
ment” for the Commission on Medical Mal- 


practice proposed by the House and stricken 
by the Senate. 


CHAPTER VIII—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Amendment No. 44: Changes chapter num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 45: Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 46: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment pro- 
viding a gratuity to the heirs of a deceased 
Senator. 

Amendment No. 47: Deletes the proposal 
of the Senate authorizing the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate to appoint and fix the 
compensation of six guides until such time 
aS appropriations for the Capitol Guide 
Service become available. 

Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $105,000 
for “Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
Miscellaneous Items” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 49: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to restore the 
language stricken by the Senate with an 
amendment to make the appropriation of 
$500,000 for the Joint Economic Committee 
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available until June 30, 1973. The managers 
on the part of the Senate will move to con- 
cur in the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50: Deletes proposal of the 
Senate relating to overtime compensation 
for Capitol Police. 

The Senate amendment proposed to pay 
each member of the Capitol Police overtime 
pay at a rate equal to his hourly rate of 
compensation for overtime performed during 
the period between March 1 and June 30, 
1971. The Senate amendment proposed dis- 
bursement for those members and Officers 
on the Senate payroll from the existing sp- 
propriation, Salaries, Officers and Employees, 
and for disbursement to those members and 
officers on the payroll of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from funds available to the Clerk 
of the House. 

The managers on the part of the House 
and of the Senate understand that the Spe- 
ciai Subcommittee on Police of the House 
Administration Committee has approved a 
House Resolution which includes a provision 
for overtime pay for Capitol Police, whose 
compensation is disbursed by the House of 
Representatives, for overtime performed dur- 
ing the period March 1 through June 30, 
1971. The House Resolution, we understand, 
would provide time-and-a-half for sergeants, 
other officers at this level, and privates, and 
regular time for lieutenants and above. 

The managers further understand that the 
House Resolution is slated to be considered 
for reporting to the House at an early date, 
and early consideration may be expected in 
the House of Representatives. 


In the circumstances, the deem- 


ed it wise to await developments on the 
aforesaid House Resolution. It was the view 
of the managers that the Capitol Police were 
entitled to appropriate overtime compensa- 
tion. The Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Bill will, as things now stand, be acted on in 


both bodies in June, and at that time the en- 
tire matter can be resolved so that the rates 
will be equal in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and will cover the 
retroactive period. 


CHAPTER IX—PUBLIC WORKS 


Amendment No. 51: Changes chapter num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 


CHAPTER X— DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amendment No. 52: Changes chapter num- 

ber as proposed by the Senate. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $130,000 
for “Minority Business Enterprise, Salaries 
and Expenses” as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 54: Deletes proviso of the 
Senate relative to availability of certain 
funds for the Maritime Administration. 


CHAPTER XI—DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Amendment No, 55: Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 56: Deletes item proposed 
by the House to appropriate $85,330,000 for 
Civil Supersonic Aircraft Development. 

Amendment No. 57: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment making the funds appro- 
priated available for refund of amounts con- 
tributed by airlines toward the civil super- 
sonic aircraft research and development pro- 
gram and permitting the funds to remain 
available until expended. The managers on 
the part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 58: Deletes item pro- 
posed by the House to appropriate $3,000,000 
for Construction, National Capital Airports. 
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Amendment No. 59: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment to appropriate $2,800,000 for 
United States International Aeronautical Ex- 
position instead of $2,600,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 60: Limits obligations for 
Highway Beautification to $10,000,000 instead 
of $15,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 61: Deletes the appropria- 
tion of $80,000 for Territorial Highways as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 62: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment 
to appropriate $5,000,000 for Darien Gap 
Highway. 

Amendment No. 63: Appropriates $2,500,- 
000 for Railroad Research instead of $2,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 64: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to permit 
the funds appropriated to remain available 
until expended. 

Amendment No. 65: Appropriates $7,500,- 
000 for Urban Mass Transportation Fund 
instead of $15,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER XII—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Amendment No, 66: Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

Bureau of the Publie Debt 

Amendment No. 67: Appropriates $800,000 
for administering the public debt as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Bureau of Accounts 

Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $3,750,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Independent agencies 
Commission on Government Procurement 
Amendment No. 69: Reported in technical 

disagreement. The House managers will move 
to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment which appropriates $600,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses as proposed by the Senate. 


Claims and Judgments 


Amendment No. 70: Changes chapter 
number. 

TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 
Executive Office of the President 

Amendments Nos. 71 and 72: Appropriate 
additional pay act funds as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 73: Deletes the appropria- 
tion of $28,000 for Salaries and expenses, Do- 
mestic Council, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 74: Deletes additional pay 
act funds proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 75: Appropriates $5,220,- 
000 for “Forest Roads and Trails (liquida- 
tion of contract authority)" as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $2,020,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 76-83: Appropriate ad- 
ditional pay act funds as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE I0I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 84: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment providing 
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for certain transfer authority among postal 
appropriations to meet pay costs. 
GEORGE MAHON, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Orro E. PASSMAN, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
(except as to number 57), 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Tom STEED, 
(except as to number 57), 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
JOHN J. MCFALL, 


ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
JoHN J. RHODES, 

WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
SrLvIo O. CONTE, 

GLENN R. Davis, 

on the Part of the House. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

ROBERT O. BYRD, 

GALE W. MCGEE, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Mitton R. YOUNG, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8190) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of today.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed the second supplemental bill prin- 
cipally to provide pay for employees of 
the Government. This was necessary be- 
cause of pay increases that had been 
placed into effect in 1970 and 1971. 

The bill totaled, when it passed the 
House, about $6.8 billion. It was $865 
million below the budget because certain 
reductions were made especially in the 
foreign aid chapter. The bill went to the 
other body and additional budget esti- 
mates were submitted by the White House 
to the other body. 

The conference report as it is pre- 
sented to us today provides about $7 
billion. 

There were 84 amendments adopted to 
the bill in the Senate and, of course, it 
took some time this afternoon to con- 
sider these amendments in conference 
and resolve the differences. Some of them 
were rather pro forma and some were 
very significant. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the bill and confer- 
ence report are now in proper form. They 
have been checked and double checked. 
That was one of the reasons why it was 
impossible to bring this matter before you 


Managers 
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earlier. The figures and the language 
have to be not approximately correct, but 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good time to say 
that the professional staff people of this 
Congress are public servants of tremen- 
dous talent, experience, and dedication. 
They deserve much commendation. They 
do a magnificent job. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the most contro- 
versial item in the bill, of course, is the 
supersonic transport, the SST. The Sen- 
ate struck out the funds for continuation 
of the SST and provided for the termina- 
tion of the program. The Senate placed in 
the bill $155.8 million for the termination 
of the program. So, in conference, the 
House had no alternative in view of the 
fact that the program was being can- 
celed other than to provide cancellation 
costs. 

We do not know exactly what the ter- 
mination costs are going to be. The best 
estimate at this time is that the termi- 
nation costs will be about $155.8 million, 
but this is subject to negotiation by the 
Government and the contractors. So, we 
cannot arrive at a precise figure at this 
time. But let the Recorp show that this 
Congress does not want any termination 
cost to be paid that is not due in equity 
and in fairness in connection with this 
program. 

The language as approved by the con- 
ferees reads as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
CIVIL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
TERMINATION 

For expenses necessary for the termination 
of the civil supersonic aircraft program, and 
for refund of amounts contributed by air- 
lines toward the civil supersonic aircraft re- 
search and development program, $155,800,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


“For expenses necessary,” and I un- 
derline the word “necessary.” We could 
not determine precisely under the cir- 
cumstances at this time what those ex- 
penses are precisely. But we say “for ex- 
penses necessary for the termination of 
the supersonic aircraft program, $155.8 
million.” 

Now, that was the most controversial 
item, of course, and the most emotionally 
charged item, I would say. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. It seems to me that it is not 
only a question of fair and equitable and 
reasonable settlement of the costs, but 
it is also a question of authorization for 
settlement of the costs. 

Is the gentleman saying to the House 
that having virtually doubled what 
might be called indemnity to the airline 
companies and the aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies, that all of the settlements 
have already been authorized by law? 

Mr. MAHON. The contracts were en- 
tered into between the Government and 
the companies. The contracts prescribe 
the procedures relating to termination. 

I will yield to the chairman of the sub- 
committee handling the transportation 
item, the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McFaLL) for further comment. 
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Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add to the explanation which the 
Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MaHon) has made that the request 
made by the Department of Transporta- 
tion to terminate the SST program was 
for $97 million, of which $85 million was 
to go to GE and Boeing under the orig- 
inal contract providing for concellation 
of the program, and $12 million was nec- 
essary for auditing, and other matters 
for the determination of the amounts 
to be paid for the termination of the pro- 
gram. This was not included by the House 
committee, but was included by the Sen- 
ate committee. It was requested, and it is 
part of the budget estimate requested by 
the administration. An additional $58 
million was added by the Senate last 
evening to go to the airlines for the 
amount of money which they put up as 
a part of the development costs of the 
program. This was not a part of the re- 
quest made by the Department of Trans- 
portation, and as far as I know was not 
authorized by the contract, nor was it 
authorized by any law which we have 
passed. It would be authorized for pay- 
ment by the language which the com- 
mittee will propose, if the House and the 
Senate pass it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, if the House 
passes the conference report, and it is 
not challenged in any other way, then 
$58.5 million will be expended on rep- 
resentations made by the airlines. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McFALL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And without any authori- 
zation on the part of the Congress? 

Mr. McFALL., I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the representa- 
tion made by the airlines, which I agree 
with, is that the moral obligation of the 
Government is to repay the $58 million 
to the airlines who put up these funds 
as a risk on the technology, but not as a 
risk on the Government terminating it 
in this way. I believe that they are en- 
titled to have their money back. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield on the 
technology question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to know what is going to happen to 
the engineering rights and patents rights 
to this aircraft? I have heard this after- 
noon from a source I believe to be very 
reliable that the Government will have 
no call on Boeing whatsoever should 
Boeing through other financing, possi- 
bly with a foreign government or com- 
mercial banks, produce this aircraft in a 
year or two years from now, and we will 
not receive any repayment for the money 
we have expended. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, my understand- 
ing of the contract is that all of the 
rights, all of the patents, and all the 
other matters of property which are part 
of the SST program, are now owned 90 
percent by the Government and 10 per- 
cent by the contractors. Since Boeing 
and GE are the contractors, they own 10 
percent, and we own 90 percent. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. McFALL. Let me finish. 

Without some sort of special author- 
ization, I do not believe that anything 
should be done with them. 

Whatever the price of financing this 
construction of the SST privately would 
be, they cannot finance it without pay- 
ing the Government for giving them the 
millions of dollars of rights that we have 
developed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Then it 
is the gentleman’s statement unequivo- 
cally that we retain the rights we have 
in engineering drawings and the design 
of this aircraft and there is nothing in 
this agreement which in any way takes 
away the right of the U.S. Government 
if at some future date this aircraft is 
resurrected. either by ourselves or by 
Boeing or by some foreign government. 

Mr. McFALL. My unequivocal under- 
standing is that we presently own 90 
percent of it and after we pay back the 
contractors’ cost shares we will own all 
of it. I feel that these rights should not 
be given away without some additional 
legislation passed by this House. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Does this 
legislation to that? 

Mr. McFALL. No, it does not. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. It is my understanding 
with respect to the sum agreed upon by 
the conferees which includes payment 
to the airlines that the conferees have 
brought that back in technical disagree- 
ment and that there will be a separate 
vote on it. 

Mr. MAHON. It is brought back in 
technical disagreement. This is in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the House. 
The conferees are actually in agreement 
but it is mecessary that we bring this 
item back outside of the conference re- 
port. At the appropriate time I will offer 
a motion that the House recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. YATES. And there may be a sep- 
arate vote on it? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, there may be a sep- 
arate vote. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Would it be 
fair to say that the end of the SST comes 
not with a bang but with a whimper? 

Mr. MAHON. The end has come. 
I think there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Speaker, I will say that another 
item of interest in the conference report 
is the item for summer jobs. The Presi- 
dent asked for $64 million. The House 
increased this amount to $100 million, 
realizing the importance of the program 
and the interest of the Members in the 
program. The other body increased the 
amount to $116 million. In conference 
$105 million was agreed upon. 

Another item, Mr. Speaker, is the 
District of Columbia subway which has 
been a bit controversial. 

Mr. Speaker, I will yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
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NatcHeEa) to make it crystal clear what 
was done with regard to the District of 
Columbia subway. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in over a year the Department 
of Transportation and the District of 
Columbia officials, in my opinion, are 
making a sincere effort to carry out the 
Highway Act of 1970 and the Highway 
Act of 1968. 

In the conference today, the $34,- 
178,000 for rapid rail transit was deleted. 

We have a statement in the conference 
report of the managers on the part of 
the House and the Senate and I would 
like to read this to the Members at this 
time. 

The language that is in this state- 
ment accompanying the conference re- 
port reads as follows: 

The appropriation of $34,178,000 included 
by the Senate for the District of Columbia's 
share of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority’s 1971 construction pro- 
gram has been deleted. The conferees are 
agreed without question that there is a need 
for a balanced system of transportation in 
the Nation’s Capital. Since the action of the 
House denying the $34,178,000 the Secretary 
of Transportation now says that immediate 
action will be taken to comply with the 1970 
Highway Act and that there will be com- 
pliance with the Highway Acts of 1968 and 
1970. This action will place the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate in a position to approve the request in 
the Supplemental bill of $34,178,000 along 
with the $38,308,000 requested for fiscal year 
1972 in the regular District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation bill for 1972. 


Mr. Speaker, as you well know, within 
the next few weeks hearings will begin 


on the appropriation bill for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year 1972. Our 
committee wants to be in a position to 
bring back to this House a bill contain- 
ing not only the $38,308,000 in the regu- 
lar bill but also the $34,178,000 in the 
supplemental request. 

As Members know, our committee rec- 
ommended the money that started the 
rapid rail transit system. Over the last 
12 years we have recommended and the 
House has approved, over $200 million 
for our freeway system. 

Mr. Speaker, for a period of over 1 
year construction was underway on the 
Three Sisters Bridge. Construction þe- 
gan in August of 1969 and continued un- 
til August of 1970. Today the contrac- 
tor is receiving $500 per day and each 
month $30,000. Under the order of the 
court, work on the bridge was delayed in 
order that a design hearing could be 
held. The design hearing was held and 
completed on December 13 of last year. 

In addition to that, someone thought 
of the idea that they should have an 
81-foot model. I understand that several 
days ago the company manufacturing 
this model broke it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important mat- 
ter from the standpoint of rapid rail 
transit. A bill is now being prepared, 
which will be brought to this House and 
to the other body, which would increase 
the overall cost at this time to $2,980,- 
200,000 for rapid rail transit, instead of 
$2.5 billion as currently authorized. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, the 
matter of $1,200,000,000 in bonds to be 
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guaranteed by the Federal Government 
must be decided. 

We believe that for the first time in 
over a year they are sincere and are 
trying to carry out these two laws. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Kentucky. I would like to make 
reference to one other chapter in this bill 
which has to do with foreign aid. The 
other body increased the foreign aid 
chapter by $112 million. This is the 
chapter so ably handled by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. PAssMAN), 
chairman of the subcommittee. His po- 
sition prevailed. In conference the House 
version of the bill was adopted. We are 
below the budget $457 million in this 
chapter. We were able to sustain the 
House figure. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WALDIE. I would like to ask a 
question of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations with 
relation to the subway. I am sorry I 
did not have a chance to ask the ques- 
tion sooner. I gathered that the sub- 
committee will be able to come back 
in the next 3 or 4 weeks with the ap- 
propriation that this bill denies for the 
completion or the continuation of the 
subway, depending upon the fulfillment 
of certain conditions, and I do not fully 
understand what those conditions are 
that must be fulfilled before that action 
could occur. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. I would like to say to 
my friend from California that all we 
have ever said to the officials downtown 
is that the Highway Act of 1968 and the 
Highway Act of 1970 should be complied 
with. They are now in the process of 
completing the design report, which will 
be submitted back to the court, and also 
a report. concerning the environmental 
portion of the case. 

In addition to that, they are now in 
the process of entering into a contract to 
make the studies as required in the High- 
way Act of 1970. They are now, in my 
opinion, making a sincere effort to com- 
ply with the law, and they have taken 
the necessary steps which will bring 
about the appropriation of both of these 
amounts if they carry out the provisions 
of the 1968 and 1970 Highway Acts. 

Mr. WALDIE. I understand that the 
steps they have taken up to date are still 
an insufficient compliance? 

Mr. NATCHER. The steps they have 
taken in the last 5 days and subsequent 
to the deletion of the $34,178,000 by the 
House, leads me, as one member of the 
committee, to believe that they are now 
sincere and they are trying to comply 
with the law, and that is all they have 
to do. 

Mr. WALDIE. May I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman one further question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WALDIE. At the present time does 
the gentleman believe they are attempt- 
ing to comply but is not satisfied they 
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have complied sufficiently that we can 
make an appropriation in this bill? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

In other words, if they continue as 
they have started in the last week they 
will put the Appropriations Committee 
in the position where only one thing can 
happen; and that is the recommendation 
that both amounts be approved. 

Mr. WALDIE. I thank the gentleman. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to raise a 
question as to section 305. By what au- 
thority, other than the language in this 
bill, is the Postmaster General permit- 
ted to transfer funds to pay salaries or 
for salary increases? 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Sreep) the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and a member of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. STEED. This language was agreed 
to in the bill because by using transfer 
authority the Post Office Department will 
be able to live with the $136 million cut 
we made in their budget request. It is 
because of this transfer authority that 
they are able to live with that cut. We 
believe this is the best way to do it. 

Mr. GROSS. A cut from what to what? 

Mr. STEED. The money in this bill is 
for payroll purposes, so we wanted to 
give them the elbow room that the trans- 
fer authority gives them, because by so 
doing they can live with the $136 million 
cut we gave them. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a fact that this is 
legislation in an appropriation bill, is 
it not? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct, 
that this language was brought back in 
technical disagreement. Although the 
conferees agreed, it is in technical dis- 
agreement, 

Mr. GROSS. So it cannot be reached 
by a point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. It can be reached by a 
vote by the House, when the motion is 
offered to recede and concur in this 
amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. This authority applies 
only from now until July 1. They have 
a heavy payroll impact because of the 
two pay raises granted during this fiscal 
year, and this makes the authority neces- 
sary. I believe it is wise, because through 
this method they can absorb the reduc- 
tion of $136 million in the money they 
would otherwise have to have. 

Mr. MAHON. I might say to the gen- 
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tleman from Iowa that this was con- 
sidered by the other body and by the 
conferees as an economy move. 

I read from page 110 of the Senate 
report: 

In addition, the committee has included 
in the bill a new section 305— 


To which the gentleman from Iowa 
made reference— 
which authorizes the Post Office Department 
to utilize unobligated balances of any of 
its appropriations for increased pay costs. 


That is the basis for this section. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, of course the money is 
being taken away from a fund for an 
authorized purpose. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And without any author- 
ization on the part of the legislative com- 
mittee. That is the point I wanted to 
make. 

As with the SST proposition, I cannot 
understand how the committee could 
bring in a supplemental appropriation 
bill with this provision. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will advise 
the gentleman from Texas he has con- 
sumed 25 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. And has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

The SPEAKER. Under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the minority is entitled to equal 
time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am great- 
ly concerned about the funding of the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act which authorizes $10 million for fis- 
cal year 1971 and $20 million for fiscal 
year 1972. The other body included in the 
second supplemental $5 million for the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act. Iam deeply disappointed, because I 
understand the conference report has not 
included that money. It was provided by 
the Senate. On April 21, I testified before 
the Senate subcommittee which recog- 
nized the urgent need to implement this 
program. 

Let me read briefiy a statement, not of 
mine, but of the personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
responsible for implementing this act. 

I quote from the HEW memo entitled 
“Implementation Plan To Carry Out the 
HEW responsibilities under the Lead- 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act of 1971” 
as follows: 

Inaction on this problem would be an eco- 
nomic and human disaster. An estimated 16,- 
000 little children are being treated for 
severe lead poisoning each year at a cost of 
$1,800—a total of $28,000,000 annually ... 
Cases of severe and mental retardation (800 
children each year) require lifetime institu- 
tionalization at a cost of $4,000 per year each, 
or $3,200,000 annually. The economic cost 
to the Nation for one year’s damage for this 
group of children is $32,560,000.” 

Mr. Speaker, it has been estimated that 
some 225,000 children between the ages 
of 1 and 6 across this country suffer 
from lead-based paint poisoning. The 
price of not including money to fund this 
program of detection and treatment, the 
price of institutional care, is much 
greater than that which would have been 


provided under the Senate second sup- 
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plemental appropriations bill to treat 
these cases of lead-based paint poison- 
ing. How can little children be allowed 
to suffer when this disease is preventable. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the shortness of time here, I would say 
that the Senate added $5 million for 
grants to units of local government for 
programs of treating and screening lead- 
based paint as authorized by certain 
legislation. It was considered by the con- 
ferees that it could better be handled 
in the regular bill which will be forth- 
coming in a few weeks. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Foo) for any comment that he desires 
to make. It was not a denial of the threat, 
but a feeling that it should be postponed 
until the regular bill was before us. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. Of course, 
you are not supposed to say what takes 
place in the conference, but I can say to 
my friend from New York there was one 
guy there with a waxed mustache who 
was in favor of this thing. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not just now. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. To correct 
a misstatement of the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. To the gentleman from 
Brooklyn? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It was the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rooney) 
who suggested that the House recede on 
this item, whereupon the Senate re- 
ceded. 

Mr. FLOOD. Can you imagine me 
being wrong? He is absolutely right. 
What happened is this: In about—I am 
for this thing 1,000 percent—but in 
about 6 weeks the committee will be 
here with the 1972 Labor-HEW ap- 
propriation bill, and I assure my friend 
from Brooklyn (Mr. Rooney) and my 
friend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan) that there will be ample 
funds, I believe, and I am sure of it, in 
the 1972 appropriation bill for this very, 
very, very bad problem. For instance, my 
friend the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Patten) who is on my subcommit- 
tee knows this problem well, and I can 
say you have nothing to worry about. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Would it not be better 
to handle the $58 million for the air- 
lines in the regular course of business 
as we are going to do for the lead-based 
paint situation? Honestly, Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not understand how we can 
add $58 million as a direct subsidy to the 
airlines in this kind of a legislative proc- 
ess. Should there not be a hearing and 
questions and answers? 

Mr. MAHON. There was a hearing by 
the subcommittee which included ques- 
tions and answers in connection with 
this amount. This matter will be before 
us in connection with the consideration 
of the items in disagreement. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. ROONEY of New York. Does the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL) understand that this 
increase in money was inserted by the 
other body, that it was in conference and 
that they insisted upon it, and that this 
amount now brought back in this confer- 
ence report was not suggested by the 
House conferees at all. We all have to 
bear in mind that this is a $7 billion bill 
that cuts all the way across Government 
and that we are going to have payless 
pay days if we do not pass this bill to- 
night. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. And we give away 
$58 million in the process? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. No; we 
do not give away anything. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the $58 million 
to the airlines is no way a give away; 
it is not a subsidy. This is $58 million 
which the airlines have paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and they 
are entitled to its return. We have a 
moral responsibility. We have twisted 
arms and gotten these people to put in 
their $58 million to help build the SST. 

Now, certain Members of this House 
have seen fit to terminate the SST, and 
it seems to be only right and proper, since 
these companies paid the money into the 
Treasury and since they have not had 
the use of it over the years, that it should 
be returned. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Did the White 
House ask for this money to be included? 

Mr. BOW. The White House did not 
ask for this money to be included. I hope 
that answers the question of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield very briefiy to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The House Appropriations 
Committee came in with a supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill for this item of $85 
million and tonight here we find it al- 
most doubled. 

What kind of a price tag did you put on 
the washout of the SST in your commit- 
tee? 

Mr. BOW. I will say this: If we had 
left the $85 million in and had gone for- 
ward with the SST, we would have had 
a plane flying and we would have stayed 
in the aircraft business and would have 
been able to bring about a better bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. But this has 
been brought about by those who de- 
stroyed the SST but who are now begin- 
ning to see the price they are going to 
have to pay for its cancellation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman’s answer 
is pretty “iffy.” If the dog had not 
stopped, he would have caught the rab- 
bit. What I am trying to find out is how 
the House Appropriations Committee ar- 
rived at the original figure of $85 mil- 
lion and almost doubled the cost of the 
washout of the SST in conference? 
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Mr. BOW. It is very plain that there is 
a contract with Boeing and General Elec- 
tric as well as the fact that the airlines 
have put their money into it. I think this 
is a pretty honest figure on the washout. 

Mr. GROSS. But going from $85 to 
$155 million is a big jump almost over- 
night. The taxpayers also saw their 
money put into this project. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentleman 
and those who voted to defeat the pro- 
gram will have to live with these termi- 
nation costs. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the conferees on H.R. 8190 making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, I signed the 
conference report except as to item 57, 
civil supersonic aircraft termination. I 
concur with the action of the Senate and 
agreed to by the House conferees in ter- 
minating further research and develop- 
ment of the SST. However, I am con- 
cerned with the amount carried in this 
bill to effect that termination. That 
amount is $155,800,000. 

The Department of Transportation 
originally requested a total of $97.3 mil- 
lion. This was to be used to refund the 
manufacturers’ share of development 
costs, to cover the costs of terminating 
the contracts with the manufacturers 
and to provide for Federal expenses in- 
curred in terminating the development 
program. 

The Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
requested a ruling from the Comptroller 
General of the United States relative to 
the Government's liability to the con- 
tractors as a result of the termination of 
the program for the convenience of the 
Government. The Comptroller General 
advised the committee the contracts with 
Boeing and General Electric provided 
for reimbursement of the contractor’s 
share of allowable costs upon such ter- 
mination for convenience. The Comp- 
troller General further stated that un- 
der the provisions of the contracts, the 
Government’s maximum liability to Boe- 
ing for refund of its allowable cost share 
is $52.145 million and the Government’s 
maximum liability for refund to General 
Electric’s allowable cost share is $33.185 
million. The cost share liability thus 
amounted to $85.33 million. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation further re- 
quested $11,970,000 in termination costs 
to closeout the SST program. These costs 
included such items as inventory trans- 
portation, storage and disposition costs, 
claims from subcontractors, reimburse- 
ment for audit assistance from the De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency and the De- 
fense Contract Administrative Services 
Region and the Department of Trans- 
portation’s in-house expenses associated 
with the termination. 

The committee disallowed this request 
for $11.9 million. I agreed with this 
action and so voted in the committee. 
The Department did not justify this 
amount to the satisfaction of the mem- 
bers of the committee. The justification 
was too general and lacked specificity. 
There is little question that the broad 
categories outlined by the Department 
will cost considerable sums of money. 
But the committee and the Congress is 
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entitled to know in greater detail and 
in what areas just what those costs will 
be. The bill before us carries $11.9 million 
that the Department requested for these 
closeout costs. Iam opposed to appropri- 
ating this amount at this time. 

The termination costs also include 
$58.5 million to be refunded to certain 
airlines. This is described as risk capital 
toward the development program of the 
SST. The Department of Transportation 
did not request any appropriation to re- 
pay these funds and our subcommittee 
did not recommend this payment when it 
reported the bill. There is no legal obli- 
gation, no contract, between the Govern- 
ment and the airlines relative to this 
matter. It might very well be that there 
is a moral obligation to repay the air- 
lines, There is some indication that the 
Government persuaded the airlines to 
contribute risk capital to the SST pro- 
gram. There is further indication that 
the airlines made this contribution on 
the grounds and assumption that the 
research, development, construction of 
two prototypes and 100 hours of test 
fiying would all be accomplished. It ap- 
pears that the airlines contributed in 
good faith and were convinced that the 
Government would pursue its part to the 
end of the research and development 
program. In equity and good conscience, 
it might very well be that the Gov- 
ernment should repay the airlines risk 
capital. However, this matter should 
be explored further by the subcommit- 
tee dealing with this matter. Hearings 
should be held. Hence, I do not, at this 
time, approve the $58.5 million that is 
included in this bill to repay the risk 
capital to the concerned airlines. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
“aye” on the conference report on this 
bill, because it confirms the action of 
the Senate in killing the SST program. 

I shall vote “no” on the amendment 
agreed to by the conferees, because it 
contains $12 million for termination ad- 
ministrative costs and $58 million for 
payment to various airline companies. 
No case was made for either amount be- 
fore my appropriations subcommittee or 
in any hearing. I am a member of the 
Department of Transportation Appro- 
priations Subcommittee which reviewed 
the matter. I approve of the allowance 
of $85 million to be made available to 
the contractors. They are entitled to 
termination costs and the correctness of 
the amount will be determined by de- 
tailed audit by the General Accounting 
Office. 

However, the request for the $12 mil- 
lion was supported only by speculative 
testimony. The amount was obviously 
uncertain and our subcommittee: voted 
unanimously to delete the item, 

The only statement made before our 
subcommittee on the airlines’ request was 
filed by the Air Transport Association. 
No testimony was given in support of 
it. There was no request for it by the ex- 
ecutive branch. It may be that the air- 
lines are entitled to this money, but a 
case ought to be made for it to justify 
approval of such a substantial amount. 

I believe the matter should be inves- 
tigated by the executive branch and its 
recommendation reported to the Con- 
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gress for its action. There ought to be 
hearings by an appropriate congressional 
committee so that the House is fully in- 
formed. 

Yes, termination costs for ending the 
SST program should be paid, but they 
must be supportable costs properly 
chargeable to the undertaking. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I have sup- 
ported the two SST prototypes to answer 
the environmental and technical ques- 
tions about the SST. Also, the loss of be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 jobs in the First 
Congressional District of Connecticut, 
which is experiencing devastating 6.5 per- 
cent unemployment, weighed heavily in 
my decision. For these and other reasons, 
I supported the construction of two pro- 
totopes and, last week, I voted to con- 
tinue the program, 

After the House vote last week, spokes- 
men of the leading manufacturers, Boe- 
ing and General Electric, announced that 
the costs to reestablish the SST would be 
an additional $500 million to $1 billion, 
and that the U.S. Government would 
have to assume all the costs of develop- 
ment. After the painful deliberations that 
culminated in my decision to vote for the 
SST, I again evaluated the arguments. 
The additional costs to start up the SST 
and the condition that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should assume all the development 
costs have caused me to change my mind 
on the SST. 

I vannot justify these additional costs 
and obligations on the U.S. Government. 
We have more pressing priorities in our 
country. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, if given the 
opportunity, I will vote against continua- 
tion of the SST because of these new 
additional costs. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the gentleman from Kentucky 
and the conferee’s position on the trans- 
portation situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The position as expressed by our col- 
league is one of principle and upholds 
the actions taken by the Congress in the 
past. 

As I stated on the floor earlier this 
week, I have become personally involved 
in an attempt to resolve this impasse as 
rapidly as possible. I stated then and 
repeat today that I am hopefully con- 
fident that this will be achieved, and 
confident that it can be achieved, given 
the cooperation and earnest efforts of 
those officials in the responsible positions 
where the necessary decisions must be 
made. 

The Committee on Public Works is of 
the opinion that the Highway. Acts of 
1968 and 1970 were clear in their intent 
and that the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky has correctly interpreted 
the intent of these acts. 

The position of the conferees of both 
Houses that there is no question that 
there is a need for a balanced system of 
transportation in the Nation's Capital is 
certainly in agreement with that of the 
Committee on Public Works. 

I would like to congratulate the Secre- 
tary of Transportation for the initiative 
he has displayed in bringing the different 
parties together, which made possible 
what I consider an initial, but most sig- 
nificant, forward thrust which, I do be- 
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lieve, will finally “get the show on the 
road,” I and others will work closely with 
him and the District of Columbia govern- 
ment in this direction. 

I would like to compliment those mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
on their continued support and partici- 
pation in this operation. 

The most respected gentleman from 
Kentucky, Mr. NatcHer, and the Appro- 
priations Committee are to be com- 
mended for their continuing efforts to 
insure that the will of the Congress and 
the laws of the land are carried out, and 
yet that this deadlock, which gives as 
neither Metro nor highways be broken. 

It is heartening indeed to see that we 
may finally be on our way to resolving 
this long-standing problem. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

One hundred eighty-two Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 264, nays 28, not voting 140, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 104] 

YEAS—264 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 


Delaney 
Dellenback 


Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 


Abernethy 
Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
MeDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFail 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Mikya 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 


Mitchell 


Scheuer 
Scott 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sisk 


Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stafford 


NAYS—28 


Hicks, Mass. 
Kastenmeier 
McClure 
Nichols 
O’Konski 
Rarick 
Reuss 

Riegle 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 


Archer 
Bennett 
Chisholm 
Collier 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
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Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Watts 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Willson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Saylor 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Spence 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thone 

Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—140 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 

Bell 

Betts 
Blanton 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brotzman 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Frey 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 


Fulton, Tenn. 


Boiand 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chamberlain 
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Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calit. 
Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Puqua 
Galifianakis 


Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


McClory 
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Springer 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Teague, Calif. 


Conyers 
Corman 


Leggett 
Lent 

Lioyd 

Long, La. 
McCulloch 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 
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So the conference report was agreed 
to 


The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Betts. 

Mr, Dent with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Reid of New York, 
Mr, Brasco with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Kemp. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Schnee- 
li 


Mr. Pepper with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Hast- 
ings. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Mathias of Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Esch, 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Collins of 
Texas. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Sarbanes. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Conte. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Ware. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr.. Winn. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Collins of Illinois, 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Teague of Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Nix. 

Mr, Conyers with Mr. Yatron. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wyd- 


Mr. Ichord with Mr, Hall. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Wylie. 
Mr. Shipley with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Foley with Mr. Hawkins. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Gude. 
Mr. Karth with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Udall with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Joseph V. Stanton with Mr. Whalen. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Sebelius. 
Mr. Carney with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Hungate with Mr. Scherle. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. Myers. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr, Bell. 
Mr, Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Er- 
lenborn. 
Mr.. Price of Illinois with Mr. Finley. 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina with Mr. 
Rousselot. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Hammerschmidt. 
Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Railsback. 
Mr. Melcher with Mr. Harvey. 
Mr. Roy with Mr. Peyser. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. McKevitt. 
Mr. Hull with Mr. Latta. 
Mr, Gettys with Mr. Lent. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Keating. 
Mr. Leggett with Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Land- 
grebe. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Abourezk. 
Mr, Dingell with Mr. Cabell, 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Dowdy. 
Mr, Gaydos with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 
Mr. Fisher with Mr. Mathis of Georgia. 
Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Runnels. 


Mr. ASHLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 2: 

Page 2, line 9, insert: 

COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
PAYMENTS AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount of $1,025,000 for 
contracts and grants for scientific research 
under the Act of August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 
450(1)), to remain available until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “$1,- 
000,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment numbered 4: 
On page 3, line 13, insert: 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
EMERGENCY CREDIT REVOLVING FUND 
For an additional amount for the “Emer- 
gency credit revolving fund’’, as authorized 
by the Act of August 8, 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1967), 
$65,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disar~eement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 4 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment numbered 18: 
On page 6, line 6, insert: 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
For an additional amount for “Capital out- 
lay,” to remain available until expended, 
$37,166,393, of which $1,285,000 shall be pay- 
able from the highway fund and $350,000 
from the sanitary sewage works fund: Pro- 
vided, That $124,000 shall be available for 
construction services by the Director of Gen- 
eral Services or by contract for architectural 
engineering services, as may be determined 
by the Commissioner. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR., MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 


the sum first named in said amendment, in- 
sert “$2,988,393”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 26: 

On page 7, line 22, insert: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The $10,000,000 provided under this head 
in the Independent Offices and Housing and 
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Urban Development Appropriation Act, 1971, 
for basic institutional and technical services 
for Federal agencies resident at the Missis- 
sippi Test Facility/Slidell Computer Complex 
and other NASA facilities in pursuit of space 
and environmental missions shall be avail- 
able for equipment and alteration and modi- 
fication of existing buildings, to whatever 
extent may be required to furnish such serv- 
ices, and for the construction of a flow basin 
and flood plain simulation facility; and shall 
remain available until September 30, 1971. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 26 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 29. Page 9, line 10, 
insert: 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 

For an additional amount for “Surveys, 
investigations, and research”, $750,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 29 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 


the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Amendment No. 37. Page 13, line 

15, insert: 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING AND 
SERVICES 

For an additional amount for “comprehen- 
sive health planning and services”, to carry 
out section 329 of the Public Health Service 
Act, $3,000,000, to remain available through 
June 30, 1972. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 37 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 38, page 13, line 20, 

insert: 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 

For an additional amount for “Maternal 
and child health”, $10,000,000, for carrying 
out title X of the Public Health Service Act, 
Public Law 91-572, for expanding and im- 
proving family planning services, to remain 
available until December 31, 1971. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in the amendment, insert 
“$6,000,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 39. Page 14, line 1, 
insert: 

REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 

For an additional amount for “Regional 
medical programs” to carry out title IX of 
the Public Health Service Act, $10,000,000, 
which shall remain available until June 30, 
1972. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 39 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 41. Page 15, line 1, 
insert: “which shall be expended without 
regard to the limitations of sections 1108(a) 
(1) and 1108(b)(1) of the Social Security 
Act.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 41 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 46. Page 16, iine 9, 
insert: 

For payment in eleven equal shares, one 
each, to the surviving heirs of Marguerite 
Russell Bowden, deceased sister; the surviv- 
ing heirs of Robert Lee Russell, deceased 
brother; Mary Willie Russell Green, Ina Rus- 
sell Stacy, Patience Russell Peterson, Carolyn 
Russell, William John Russell, Fielding Dil- 
lard Russell, Henry Edward Russell, Alex- 
ander Brevard Russell, brothers of Richard 
Brevard Russell, late a Senator from the 
State of Georgia, $49,500. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in diagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 49. Page 18, line 20, strike 
out: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


For an amount (to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate on vouchers signed 
by the chairman or vice chairman and the 
chairman of the subcommittee) necessary to 
enable the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, 
under authority of the Employment Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 23, sec. 5), to undertake a 
study to develop reliable, comprehensive, and 
factual information concerning welfare pro- 
grams and needs in the United States, 
$500,000. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 49 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken by said amendment, amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

For an amount (to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate on vouchers signed 
by the chairman or vice chairman and the 
chairman of the subcommittee) necessary to 
enable the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, 
under authority of the Employment Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 23, sec. 5), to undertake a study 
to develop reliable, comprehensive, and fac- 
tual information concerning welfare pro- 
grams and needs in the United States, 
$500,000, to remain available until June 30, 
1973. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 57. Page 25, line 
9, insert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

CIVIL, SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 

For expenses necessary for the termination 
of the civil supersonic aircraft program, 
$155,800,000. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
CIVIL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
TERMINATION 

For expenses necessary for the termination 
of the civil supersonic aircraft program, and 
for refund of amounts contributed by sir- 
lines toward the civil supersonic aircraft re- 
search and development program, $155,800,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 118, nays 156, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 157, as follows: 

[Roll No. 105] 
YEAS—118 


Davis, S.C. Johnson, Calif. 


Abernethy 
d 


Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 


Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Davis, Ga. 


Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Griffin 
Hagan 


Hathaway 
Hicks, Wash. 
Horton 


Frelinghuysen 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Keith 

King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Lujan 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKinney 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Meeds 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Natcher 
O'Neill 
Passman 


Patten 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 


Edwards, Calif. 
Eshleman 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 


Selberling 
Shoup 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stafford 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steele 


Steiger, Ariz. 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 


NAYS—156 


Goldwater 
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Stubblefield 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalley 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 


Hanna 


NOT VOTING—157 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 


Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 


Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dorn 

Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 


Esch 


Evins, Tenn. 


Holifield 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
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McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Mink 
Minshall 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nichols 


Sisk 

Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Springer 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Moss against. 

Mr. Reid of New York for, with Mr- 
Rousselot against. 

Mr. Conte for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 

Mr. Forsythe for, with Mr. Snyder against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Kee for, with Mr. Landgrebe against- 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Boggs with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hogan. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Pirnie. 
Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Hal- 
ern. 
= Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Harrington. 
Mr. Diggs with Mrs. Mink. 
Mr. Conyers with Mr. Dow. 
. Sarbanes with Mr. Nix. 
. Badillo with Mr. Hawkins. 
. Melcher with Mr. McKevitt. 
. Mann with Mr. Wylie. 
. Whitten with Mr. Frey. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Mr. Sisk with Mr. Teague of California. 
Mr. Hull with Mr. Hall. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Ware. 
Mr. Brasco with Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Cederberg. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Metcalfe. 
Mr. Rangel with Mr. Corman. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Leggett. 
Mr. Yatron with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Collins of Texas. 
Mr. ByrNE of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Schneebelil. 
Mr. Chappell with Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Betts. 
Mr. Pisher with Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Runnels with Mr. Winn. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Harvey. 
Mr, Pike with Mrs. Peyser. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Hammerschmidt. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


nia. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Karth with Mr. Whalen. 

Young of Texas with Mr. Bell. 

Udall with Mr. Brotzman. 

Staggers with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
Shipley with Mr. Michel. 

Holifield with Mr. Mathias of Califor- 


Ichord with Mr. Railsback. 

Hungate with Mr. Wampler. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Findley. 

McMillan with Mr. Lloyd. 

Murphy of New York with Mr. Lent. 
Patman with Mr. Conable. 

Price of Illinois with Mr. Smith of 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 


California. 
Mr. Rostenkowski- with Mr. Bray. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Carney with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Esch. 
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Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Har- 
sha. 
Mr. Blanton with Mr. Sebelius. 
Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Scherle. 
Mr. Roy with Mr. Keating. 
Mr. Foley with Mr. Gude. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Wydler. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr, Myers. 
Mr. Culver with Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Latta. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Hutchinson. 
Abourezk with Mr, Chappell. 
. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Flowers. 
. Flynt with Mr. Gettys. 
. Gaydos with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
. Nichols with Mr. Preyer of North Caro- 


. Rarick with Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Mr. SYMINGTON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss). Had he been present, 
he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. HILLIS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR.. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows; In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
CIVIL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
TERMINATION 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the termination of develop- 
ment of the civil supersonic aircraft and to 
refund the contractors’ cost shares, 897,- 
300,000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The.gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the parliamen- 
tary situation with respect to this 
motion? 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps the gentle- 
man from Texas will explain it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. I understand that 
we are now going from $155,800,000 down 
to $97.3 million. Is that the gentleman’s 
motion? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me, the House al- 
ready tonight has stricken the develop- 
ment of the supersonic transport. That 
was done in a previous action on amend- 
ment No. 56. Having stricken funds for 
the development program for the SST, 
we come to the question of termination 
costs. 

In a previous vote, on amendment 
No. 57, we voted on whether or not to 
approve the $155,800,000 figure in termi- 
nation costs. Those costs would go to the 
manufacturers, the producers of the SST 
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as cancellation costs, as may be agreed 
It also included $58.5 million for the air- 
lines. The airlines, at the urging and in- 
sistence of the Department of Trans- 
portation, put up cash of about $58 mil- 
lion. Some airlines put up $1 million, 
some airlines $750,000, and so on, in 
order to support the development pro- 
gram and help keep it going. 

The program has now been canceled 
through no fault of the airlines, through 
no fault of the companies that were con- 
structing the SST, and it was felt they 
were entitled to get their money back, 
having put it up in good faith. But, at 
this point, the House, in voting down the 
original motion on amendment No. 57, 
has decided against paying the termina- 
tion costs—any of the termination costs. 
I am sure the House wants to pay ter- 
mination costs, at some level. It certainly 
would seem unrealistic to believe that 
the House would not want to pay any 
termination costs. 

The President sent up a budget esti- 
mate of termination costs in the total 
sum of $97,300,000. The motion which is 
now before us, as to amendment 57, 
would provide termination costs in the 
sum of $97.3 million, and I would hope 
that we could agree on this amount 
without difficulty. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, what in- 
trigues me is that the original House 
bill provided, a week or so ago, for $85 
million, and then there was reported 
back here this evening the amount of 
$155,800,000. I do not know the basis for 
the $97 million, but I will say to the 
gentleman that I have never heard of 
an automatic transmission being de- 
vised that would shift gears faster than 
this. I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to say that 
the other body put in $155,800,000 for 
termination costs. There were 84 differ- 
ent amendments made to this bill in the 
Senate, and there was a great deal of 
interest on the part of certain people in 
the Senate to kill the SST, and there 
was a great deal of interest on the part 
of certain people to keep it alive. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. MAHON. In the conference settle- 
ment with the Senate it was agreed to go 
along with the figure of $155,800,000. In 
the original committee bill, in the 
House, which was later overturned in 
the House, the sum of $85,330,000 was 
provided. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. But at that time there 
was pending before us a request for $12 
million for various related expenses, and 
on that we said in effect, “Let’s wait un- 
til we can explore the matter further.” 
We put in the $85.3 million and rejected 
$12 million of the budget estimate. But 
now in order to try to come to some 
agreement which may be reasonably 
satisfactory, we propose the $85 million 
plus the $12 million in the budget, hop- 
ing this will be satisfactory to the House 
and that we can agree to this and con- 
clude the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. With this fast revision in 
figures, apparently $12 million is not now 
needed to establish who gets the money. 

Mr. MAHON. That is part of the 
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purpose of the $12 million, to establish 
the costs. There are many other factors, 
but it is true that these costs have to be 
negotiated. We cannot negotiate the 
costs. 

These are the termination costs that 
have been estimated to us—$85 million, 
plus the $12 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the Department 
of Transportation, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. McCFALL), a member of 
the conference committee. 

Mr. McFALL, The $12 million is the 
cost to the Government to close out the 
program. There are subcontractors all 
over the country who have their part of 
the program in the various stages of 
development. They all have to be inven- 
toried. They all have to be assessed. 
They all have to be counted. The funds 
will also be available to reimburse the 
Defense Contract Audit Agency. 

Mr. GROSS. My question is, how much 
of the euditing money is necessary to get 
back to the taxpayers their money? 

Mr. McFALL. I did not want to kill the 
SST in the first place, but since Congress 
has canceled the program, I feel we 
should pay the termination costs. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Let me say to the chair- 
man, I support the chairman’s proposal. 
The $85 million which is made available 
for the primary contractors will be au- 
dited by the General Accounting Office. 
The $12 million which is being made 
available also is for the purposes stated 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McFaLL) and that will be supervised by 
the General Accounting Office. 

So I believe this is a proper proposal. 

Let me say to the gentleman, those of 
us who were opposed to the SST are will- 
ing to pay proper termination costs. 
There was no showing made by the air- 
lines before the Department of Trans- 
portation Subcommittee, of which I am 
a Member. There was no recommenda- 
tion made by the executive branch. It is 
for the reason that there ought to be a 
showing made by the airlines the House 
voted as it did. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the subcommittee did have 
hearings on the question of the amounts 
contributed by the airlines—the $58.5 
million—but the House did not add this 
money. It was added in the other body, 
and it was a part of the conference 
agreement with the other body. 

Mr. YATES. There was no recommen- 
dation by the executive branch as to 
the propriety of the cost figures, and I 
suggest to the gentleman this should be 
done before it is voted on. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr, ADAMS. It is very difficult, at a 
time like this, not to feel quite bitter 
toward those who have canceled this 
program and who then refuse to pay the 
termination costs. 

I want to state that the situation the 
House faced earlier tonight was that 
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there had been—and there was no ques- 
tion about it—a situation where the air- 
lines put in the amount the chairman of 
the committee reported. This was not 
taxpayer money. This was contributed 
to the U.S. Government and resided in 
the Treasury. That figure was justified 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

What the House passed was to con- 
tinue this program. Therefore, that sum 
was not a sum that was involved at all 
in the $85 million. 

All that was asked by the conferees 
out of the Senate and out of the House 
was that we pay the fair termination 
costs, which was to return the airlines 
their money, and to pay the $85 million 
and the $12 million, which had been jus- 
tified. 

The other body came in 92 to 3 in favor 
of this. 

Many of us who have supported this 
program said, “With the Senate vote 
indicating they want to terminate it, as 
long as the fair termination costs are 
paid to everyone we will not oppose this.” 
And we did not. 

We thought this program should go 
forward. Instead, what has happened 
now is that the House has stated: 

We will terminate the program; we will not 
pay back the money to the airlines. 


Certain Members are now opposing the 
chairman, who tries to bring out the 
figure that was the termination figure. 

I think that the House, which voted be- 
fore to continue this program, has done a 
shameful thing to the airlines. I shall 
vote no on this proposal, because I think 
if you are going to be direct and fair in 
this matter, and then you terminate it, 
which it has been stated we will do, that 
the parties there should be paid. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I will vote no on this proposal, 
and I will vote that way for this reason. 
I think it is a tragic day for us all. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am going to 
agree with what the gentleman from 
Washington just said. In discussions here 
on the floor during the vote, I think I 
found a number of people who are not 
familiar with exactly what happened to 
the airlines. 

The airlines were brought into this by 
the Government and by people urging 
them to come in to help finance the 
building of an SST. This money they 
have paid in was a down payment on 
aircraft. 

They gave this money with the idea 
that they would be buying an aircraft 
that would eventually be put into service. 
This House voted to terminate the SST, 
which is the aircraft they were going to 
furnish. There is no aircraft for them 
to fiy, but still their money is down the 
drain. I would like to point out one fur- 
ther thing. When they receive this $58 
million, or whatever it may be, back, they 
will pay income tax on the money they 
receive back, so it is not a full $58 mil- 
lion. Taxes will be paid on the income 
out of the Treasury. While I agree with 
the gentleman about what has happened 
here today, I say those who would vote 
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to kill the SST are not now willing to 
pay the obligation under a contract in 
two instances, and to pay back the down 
payment on the aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say one 
thing further. Along with the bitterness 
that I feel at what has happened here, 
I am a little bitter about those who shot 
down the SST who are not Members of 
this Congress or on this floor, but rather 
the corporate management who, after we 
passed the SST and had it well on its 
way, then made wild statements, in my 
opinion, which had something to do with 
the defeat of the SST. So, I am not weep- 
ing any crocodile tears here today for 
the contractors, Boeing or GE, but I do 
feel very badly that we find ourselves in 
a position where we will not return the 
funds used for the purchase of the air- 
craft now that we have shot it down. 

Mr. MAHON, Will the gentleman agree 
that under the circumstances, since the 
House is unwilling to provide the $155 
million, which included a return of the 
$58.5 million to the airlines, that the 
lower figure of $97.3 million is certainly 
justified and that there should be no rea- 
sonable question as to the approval of 
that sum for the liquidation costs? 

Mr. BOW. I will say to my distin- 
guished chairman, I am not as enthusi- 
astic about paying this. back as I was 
about paying back that which we took 
under false pretenses. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
question that comes up is, is this the 
only remedy for these the companies’ 
people who might be hurt and damaged 
through the cancellation of these con- 
tracts? Under our U.S. court sys- 
tem and under our Constitution, con- 
tracts are inviolate. These people have 
remedies in the courts, and also through 
Renegotiation Board regular proce- 
dure. They can enforce their contract 
in the courts and these procedures 
through proper procedures and proof. 
Why should this Congress at this time of 
the night suddenly try to determine the 
amount of the loss when they can go right 
into a court and find out, and prove item 
by item. This is a rough foreclosing of 
regular procedures. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I am not sure what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is talking 
about, but I would like to have him go 
back to the microphone, because if what 
he is saying is what I think he has said, 
then he is saying the wrong thing. 

What this Government did was to make 
a contract with Boeing and GE that if 
the Government canceled this contract, 
they would give them back $85 million. 
You say they ought to go to court in 
order to get their money back. What kind 
of equity is that? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Now, I 
will be very glad to answer your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McFALL. Yes, and I would be very 
happy to hear the answer. 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. When 
there is a valid contract, the determina- 
tion of the damages and the loss under 
that contract through its cancellation is 
for the courts to determine after hear- 
ings, and after a determination has been 
made as to damages. 

Therefore, why should we ahead of 
time try to come up with some sort of 
inexact estimate that at this point does 
not seem to me to fit the situation. 

I have heard what the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations says, and whom I respect very 
highly and likewise as the gentleman 
from Ohio says and whom I respect very 
highly. Why does Congress not let this 
amendment go out at this time because 
this does not foreclose them from going 
into the U.S. courts and enforcing that 
contract, nor renegotiation procedures 
for better decisions. 

Mr. McFALL. Normally, when the U.S. 
Government makes a contract with one 
of its citizens and subsequently decides 
to cancel that contract, it does not force 
that citizen to go into court to get his 
money when the contract is very clear 
that he is entitled to have his money 
back. 

Now, the $12 million is the amount 
necessary for inventory, auditing, and 
other expenses which the Government 
will have in respect to this termination. 
But the $85 million is due back to GE and 
Boeing, and I cannot believe that the 
gentleman is suggesting that these peo- 
ple would have to go into court and sue 
their Government in order to get back 
the money they are entitled to under 
contract. 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman does not mean to say that if 
we turn this amendment down it shuts 
off these companies so that they cannot 
go into court and ask for this question to 
be determined? 

Mr. McFALL: Why, of course, they can 
go into court and sue the Government. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
courts and renegotiation boards are the 
ones who should be determining the 
amount involved, not this rushed treat- 
ment. 

Mr. McFALL, Why anyone would want 
to further welsh on their contract with a 
citizen of the United States, is certainly 
beyond me. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
not suggesting that we welsh on it at 
all. I want these contratcors and sub- 
contractors to get their full rights. I 
voted for the SST. 

Mr. McFALL. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think he is suggesting that 
we welsh on our contract. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, formerly the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation, currently a member of the sub- 
committee, and a member of the confer- 
ence committee. 

(Mr. BOLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the position taken by the distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. 
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McFatt) as to what our obligation is 
in paying Boeing and GE. There is no 
question about our legal obligation. It 
is a legally binding contract. We owe 
Boeing and we owe GE for their partici- 
pation in the program. There is no ques- 
tion about that. With reference to the 
$85 million, we requested a ruling from 
the Comptroller General’s Office on the 
question as to whether or not we were 
legally bound to pay and the Comptrol- 
ler General’s Office indicated that we are 
liable for it. 

So I think it is totally wrong for the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to sug- 
gest that GE and Boeing ought to go in- 
to the courts to prove their case. That is 
wrong. 

I do have some question—and I say 
this with all due respect to my chair- 
man—about the $12 million. I do not 
know whether or not the material pre- 
sented to the committee adequately sup- 
ports that, but I certainly support the 
$85 million that we legally owe to GE 
and Boeing. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DELANEY. If the liquidated 
amount is $85 million, I see no neces- 
sity for an additional $12 million to find 
out what the amount is. We have agreed 
upon the amount. It is $85 million. 
Therefore, there is no necessity for this 
in my opinion. 

Mr. MAHON. The administration has 
asked the Congress for $85 million, plus 
the $12 million for the purpose of termi- 
nating this project. This is the request 
that has come from the Department of 
Transportation through the Office of 
Management and Budget from the White 
House. 

Mr. DELANEY. We have already 
agreed on the amount. It. is $85 million. 
Therefore, there is no additional expense 
for which we are liable. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, this is all sub- 
ject to negotiation and it has to be 
audited. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further and if the 
gentleman will pardon me if I say this, 
the liquidated damages are not subject 
to negotiation. You agree on the amount. 
If you cancel the contract, you will pay 
$85 million. Therefore, the amount in my 
opinion should be $85 million and not 
$97 million. 

Mr. MAHON. Let me read, Mr. Speak- 
er, from the letter from the General 
Accounting Office which was quoted in 
the original House committee report: 

The $97.3 million requested by DOT in- 
cludes the Government's combined maxi- 
mum cost share liability to the contractors 
amounting to $85.33 million and approxi- 


mately $12.0 million in termination costs 
to close-out the SST program. These costs 
include such items as inventory transporta- 
tion, storage and disposition costs, claims 
from subcontractors, reimbursement for 
audit assistance from the Defense Contract 
Audit Agency, and the Defense Contract 
Administrative Services Region, and DOT's 
in-house expenses associated with the ter- 
mination. 


So these matters, while they are esti- 
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mated costs, these matters have to be 
negotiated and determined. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there is no 
necessity of an inventory because in an- 
ticipation of this they agreed upon liqui- 
dated damages and that is the $85 mil- 
lion, therefore you cannot increase that 
amount. And it is up to that corpora- 
tion to take care of it, no matter what 
their inventory is or is not, and all their 
subcontractors, that is the purpose of the 
$85 million. 

Mr. MAHON. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment has invested some $864 million 
in this program with the prime con- 
tractor, and innumerable subcontractors, 
and the Government owns much of this 
property. There has to be an audit, and 
there have to be surveys made if the Gov- 
ernment is to avoid a catastrophic fur- 
ther loss as a result of the canceling of 
the contract. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand it, we are trying to resolve this 
problem here this evening in order to 
avoid a payless payday for the postal 
workers, because the Senate failed to vote 
on the continuing resolution. It is quite 
obvious from the debate here now that 
there is considerable confusion about this 
whole can of worms involving the SST. 

It would seem to me—and I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas—if it 
is possible, and it would seem to me that 
it is, that the way to proceed is to set 
this matter aside, proceed with the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, and then 
at some subsequent date let the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations come in with 
a measure to take care of these closing 
and phasing out costs? Otherwise, re- 
gardless of what we do here, if we ap- 
prove the amendment now pending be- 
fore the House the conferees will have 
to go tc the Senate, and if they do not 
agree we will be here perhaps for the 
rest of the night, because we are faced 
with this prospect of payless paydays, 
and I hate to think that the postal work- 
ers are going to not be paid simply be- 
cause we are hung up on the SST ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say tu the gentleman from Illinois that 
the matter has already been considered 
by the committee and by the House, and 
it has been considered in the Senate. The 
$155 million figure was agreed to in the 
Senate by a vote of about 92 to 3. The 
House has just rejected the $155 million 
figure. I would hope we can resolve the 
matter at the level of $97.3 million, which 
is, as I said, the original budget request 
of the President for termination costs, 
which I explained a few moments ago. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we are all in agreement on the $85 mil- 
lion. What I would like to know is, we 
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have spent $800 million or more in this 
program, so does not the $800 million 
that we have invested in this program, 
that has been invested in equipment, 
and so forth, does not the equipment 
that we have invested more than $800 
million in belong to the U.S. Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that yes, 
most of it does, and it will all belong to 
the Government after we repay the con- 
tractors’ cost shares. 

Mr. O'NEILL. So it belongs to the U.S. 
Government. 

Now, we had a situation somewhat 
similar to this in our area where the 
Watertown Arsenal was closed, and it 
cost, when the Watertown Arsenal 
closed, some $350,000 or $400,000 to pack- 
age the equipment that was there, the 
lathes that belonged to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, to package the missiles that had 
not been completed, and to put them 
in @ warehouse and store them. 

So I would say that since that $800 
million worth of property belongs to 
the U.S. Government and not to Boeing 
or General Electric, is it not true 
that this $12 million is going to be used 
to see what the U.S. Government owns, 
or to see what Boeing owns, or to see 
what General Electric owns? And when 
we have determined what we own we will 
package it up, it belongs to us, and we 
are going to have to take it out of the 
factories and put it in warehouses. Is 
not that what the $12 million is being 
used for? 

Mr. MAHON. That is part of the cost 
that is involved here. This property is 
scattered all over the United States. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, HANNA. I just want to make this 
point and I just want to be sure I under- 
stand this. I agree with what the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has said. It is 
very clear to me that the $12 million is 
not for Boeing. This is for the United 
States to take care of what it owes. 

Mr. MAHON. The $12 million is not 
part of the cost share refund to Boeing. 
It is a separate item. 

Mr. HANNA. It is the strategy of the 
gentleman to suggest that if we put this 
$12 million in with the $85 million that 
everybody here seems to agree on what 
we have to pay Boeing that this will look 
enough better so that we might be able 
to get the Senate to go along and get the 
whole thing wiped out tonight. 

Mr. MAHON. We are seeking to reach 
a reasonable settlement of the pending 
amendment, and it would seem that the 
$97.3 million figure may be acceptable. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, JONAS. It seems to me that some 
of the Members are confusing two dif- 
ferent things here. 

We need to keep in mind when we are 
talking about the Boeing contract, we 
are talking about a written contract— 
Re that is where the $85 million comes 


Then the second thing we are talking 
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about is the $12 million expense item to 
administer the $85 million item. 

There is a third item—and that is the 
airline money of $58.5 million. That was 
in the original motion, which has been 
voted down. 

Now if I should vote for the motion now 
pending, which involves $97.3 million; by 
doing that, would I be saying that we 
cannot later consider the claims of the 
airlines? Will that vote completely wind 
this matter up, or will there be an op- 
portunity later on for the airlines to 
make their case? 

Mr. MAHON. Without a doubt, in my 
judgment the matter of the $58.5 mil- 
lion for the airlines will be before the 
Congress at a later date. 

Mr. JONAS. Will there have to be an 
authorization submitted? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not know, but 
whether there is or not, this matter will 
be before the Congress, in my judgment. 

Mr. JONAS. The reason I ask this 
question is that the gentleman from 
Washington surprised me by saying that 
he was going to vote against this meas- 
ure, and that he was doing—at least 
that was what I understand him to say— 
because he thought it would be a final 
determination and eliminate any pos- 
sibility of later considering the claims 
of the airlines. I would have thought he 
was very much in error. 

Mr. MAHON. I hope the gentleman 
from Washington will vote for the pend- 
ing motion for $97.3 million. As I say, 
in my judgment the matter of the $58.5 
million will be the subject of later con- 
sideration. z 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman stated 
that maybe sometime in the future, this 
may be brought up. It is my understand- 
ing that this is an obligation to the air- 
lines, that this is the only time we will 
have it before us unless the Comittee on 
Appropriations through some authoriza- 
tion committee brings it up in some way. 
What has happened tonight, having 
killed the SST, and then having voted 
down the $155.8 million to terminate it 
which included the $55.8 million, we 
could, therefore, say that we accept the 
termination. Now with these things 
hanging, the airlines are way out on a 
limb. You have foreign airlines and local 
airlines. If they are not going to be paid 
as the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow) 
said—of all the people who should get 
their money back out of this, it is the 
ones who paid their money in in good 
faith. They are left—that is why this 
gentleman will vote, no. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say that the 
legislative committees and the appropri- 
ation committees of the House and Sen- 
ate will, of course, have every oppor- 
tunity to look into these matters in the 
future. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. I think it ought to be 
very clear that a vote for the $97.3 mil- 
lion figure does not mean and it should 
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not be considered as a vote that ends 
this entire matter. 

Mr. MAHON. In my opinion, it cer- 
tainly will be before us at a later date. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 59, page 26, line 8, 
insert: 
UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 

EXPOSITION 

For necessary expenses to establish, con- 
duct, and carry out an International Aero- 
nautical Exposition as authorized by section 
709 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1970, Public Law 91-142, as 
amended, $2,600,000, to remain available un- 
til expended: Provided, That there may be 
credited to this appropriation revenues de- 
rived from the exposition. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 59 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: “In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
*$2,800,000.’”’. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk reac as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 62, page 27, line 
13, insert: 

DARIEN GAP HIGHWAY 

For necessary expenses for construction of 
the Darier Gap Highway in accordance with 
the provisions of section 216 of title 23 of 
the United States Code, $5,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 62 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 64, page 27, line 
21, insert: “to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 64 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 69, page 30, line 
18, insert: 
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COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additionai amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $600,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1972. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 69 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 84, page 65, line 19, 
insert: 

Sec. 305. For the Post Office Department, 
any officer having administrative control of 
an appropriation, fund, limitation, or au- 
thorization properly chargeable with the 
costs in fiscal year 1971 of pay increases 
granted by or pursuant to the Federal Em- 
ployees Salary Act of 1970 and the Postal 
Reorganization Act, is authorized to transfer 
thereto, from the unobligated balance of any 
other appropriation, fund, or authorization 
under his administrative control and expiring 
for obligation on June 30, 1971, such amounts 
as may be necessary for meeting such costs. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider votes by which 
action was taken on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
business on this conference report. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report and on the amend- 
ments in technical disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE—FINAL JUDG- 
MENT IN THE CASE OF ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL. v. 
JOHN W. McCORMACK, ET AL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 19, 1971. 
The Honorable the Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: On this date, I received 
by hand delivery from Mr. Irwin Goldbloom, 
Attorney for the Department of Justice a 
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carbon copy of the Final Judgment in the 
case of Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., et al. v. 
John W. McCormack, et al., Civil Action No. 
559-67. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Representatives indicate that no official of 
the House may respond, either voluntarily or 
in obedience to such Final Judgment, with- 
out the consent of the House being first 
obtained. 

The Final Judgment in question is here- 
with attached, and the matter is presented 
for such action as the House in its wisdom 
may see fit to take. 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


[U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia; May 14, 1971] 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, 
v: JOHN W. McCormack, ET AL., DEFEND- 
ANTS 

(Civil Action No, 559-67) 
FINAL JUDGMENT 


This matter having come before the Court 
on remand from the Supreme Court which 
issued its Opinion and Judgment and this 
Court having issued an Order on August 29, 
1969, which in part gave effect to the Opin- 
ion and Judgment of the Supreme Court, it 
is by the Court this 14th day of May, 1971, 
as its final judgment in this cause. 

Ordered, adjudged and decreed: 

1. It is hereby declared and adjudged that 
Adam Clayton Powell met the qualifications 
provided by Article I, section 2, clause 2 of 
the Constitution of the United States for 
membership in the House of Representatives 
in the 90th Congress and was entitled to be 
seated. 

2. Costs in the sum of $1,363.42, recovery 
of which has been ordered from the remain- 
ing defendants, Jennings, Johnson and 
Miller, shall be recoverable from them solely 
in their respective capacities as officer- 
agents of the House of Representatives of 
the 90th Congress and not against said de- 
fendants Jennings, Johnson and Miller in 
their individual capacities. 

3. Any other claims contained in. this 
cause against the remaining defendants Jen- 
nings, Johnson and Miller, jointly or sever- 
ally, either in their official capacities as of- 
ficer-agents of the House of Representa- 
tives or in their individual capacities be, and 
they hereby are, denied, for want of prose- 
cution. 

(S) Harr, 
U.S. District Judge. 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I hereby certify that I have served the 
foregoing proposed Final Judgment by mall- 
ing a copy thereof to plaintiffs’ attorney, 
Herbert O. Reid, Esq., 51 Clifton Avenue, 
Apartment C-127, Newark, New Jersey, this 

day of May, 1971. 
IRWIN GOLDBLOOM, 
Attorney, Department of Justice. 
Washington, D.C. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I have a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, for clarification. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KYL. The House did agree ear- 
lier today, did it not, that when it ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, a second in- 
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quiry for clarification: We will not have 
any further action on the conference re- 
port until Monday, is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct; if 
action is required by the House. 


DOES THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
FOLLOW THE LAW? 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. HEcHLER) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969—Public Law 91-190— 
requires all Federal agencies to file en- 
vironmental impact statements before 
taking “major Federal actions signifi- 
cantly affecting the quality of the human 
environment.” 

The. Defense Fuel Supply. Center— 
DFSC—an agency of the Department of 
Defense, purchases coal for all military 
and Federal civilian installations, other 
than TVA, in the United States. One of 
these installations is the Capitol Power- 
plant here in Washington, D.C., which 
supplies power for this Capitol and con- 
gressional offices. The DFSC also supplies 
coal for the Pentagon powerplant. 

On March 16, 1971, I asked the DFSC 
for a report on coal purchases and 
whether or not that agency is complying 
with the National Environmental Policy 
Act. 

In a letter dated March 31, 1971, the 
DFSC furnished a complete report of its 
coal purchase contracts for 1970. A sum- 
mary of the report is as follows: 


Total number of DFSC con- 


Total number of military and 
Federal installations 

Total dollar value of coal 

Total quantity (net tons) 

Total surface mined coal (net 
tons) (33.9%) —2-2...8- 

Total underground coal (net 
tons) (66.1%) 2, 273, 561 


In addition, the DFSC told me that, 
in 1970, it— 

Has not prepared any environmental state- 
ments as envisioned by section 102 (2) (C) 
of the National Environmental Policy Act in 
connection with our coal procurements. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a clear violation 
by the Defense Department of the 1969 
law, President Nixon’s 1970 Executive 
Order 11514, and the 1970 and 1971 
Guidelines of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Section 102(2)(C) of the 1969 law re- 
quires all Federal agencies to prepare 
environmental impact statements before 
taking “major Federal actions signifi- 
cantly affecting the quality of the hu- 
man environment.” Certainly, contracts 
calling for the purchase of over 3.4 mil- 
lion tons of coal are “major Federal ac- 
tions,” particularly when we realize that 
more than one-third of that total is 
strip mined coal. 

There can be no excuse for such viola- 
tions of the law. The 1969 law was en- 
acted almost 18 months. ago. President 
Nixon himself issued Executive Order 
11514 in May 1970 calling on all agen- 
cies to establish “policies and proce- 
dures” for compliance with it. The CEQ 


1, 165, 605 
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guidelines of last year and, more recent- 
ly, of last April make it clear that each 
agency has an obligation to abide by it. 
Yet, the Defense Department now vio- 
lates the law and directives. 

On May 12, 1971, I wrote to Secretary 
Laird about this violation. I observed 
that several of the 129 contracts wil! ex- 
pire in June; July, and August of this 
year and in the following months. Be- 
fore new contracts are executed, I urged 
that the Defense Department, in com- 
pliance with the law, prepare effective 
environmental statements. 

Mr. Speaker, the DFSC report shows 
that many installations are purchasing 
strip-mined coal to meet their needs. 
Even an installation of one of the Gov- 
ernment’s principal environmental agen- 
cy—the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife of the Interior Department— 
purchased in 1970, 450 net tons of strip- 
minded coal for its national fish hatch- 
ery in Colorado. 

It is interesting, Mr. Speaker, that we 
spend Federal funds for the protection 
and propagation of fish and at the same 
time spend additional Federal funds to 
buy coal that is mined by methods that 
result in total destruction of aquatic life 
and fish in streams filled with sulfuric 
acid which results from strip mining. 

The DFSC told me that it lets the coal 
operators “ship coal from either a sur- 
ae or underground mine at their op- 

on.” 

Since it apparently would not create 
any hardship to the Government, if only 
underground coal was delivered, I urged 
Secretary Laird in my letter to abandon 
this option provision and insist that all 
coal come from underground coal mines. 

Mr. Speaker, through the procurement 
activities for goods and services by the 
Federal Government, we can achieve 
significant environmental controls. Con- 
gress recognized this last year when, in 
the 1970 clean air amendments—Public 
Law 91-604, December 31, 1970—it di- 
rected the President. to issue by July 1, 
1971, an “order” requiring Federal agen- 
cies “to effectuate the purpose and 
policy” of the Clean Air Act in its grant, 
loan, and contract programs. A similar 
provision is included in my bill, HR. 
4556—the Environmental Protection and 
Enhancement Act of 1971—and in the 
water pollution legislation introduced by 
Congressman DINGELL (H.R. 6722) which 
I have cosponsored. 

These provisions would not be neces- 
sary, Mr. Speaker, if President Nixon, in 
issuing his Executive Order 11507—35 
Federal Register 2573—of February 4, 
1970, had not repealed that portion of 
former President Johnson's Executive 
Orders 11288 and 11282 of 1966 which 
directed agencies to control air and water 
pollution from activities financed under 
Federal loans, grants, and contracts. 
The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970 
filled this void for air pollution, but it 
has not yet been done for water, 

The administrative action taken by 
President Johnson does indicate that 
such action could also be taken by an 
agency head in consonance with various 
congressional policies. This is particu- 
larly true when we consider the man- 
dates of the National Environmental Pol- 
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icy Act of 1969 and the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

In this connection, I wrote to Secre- 
tary Laird: 

Even in the case of underground coal pur- 
chases, the Defense Department’s contracts 
should specify that the coal operator shall 
comply with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act and 
applicable State and local air and water pol- 
lution control laws. Failure to comply would 
result in the suspension or termination of 
the contract. Such a provision is, of course, 
required under the 1970 amendments to the 
Clean Air Act. I believe that it should be 
expanded to cover these other areas as well, 
and that it should be included in all future 
coal purchase contracts, 


My letter to the Secretary and the 

DFSC report follow: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1971. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Lamp: On March 31, 1971, 
the Defense Fuel Supply Center (DFSC) 
transmitted to me a report which I request- 
ed concerning that agency’s purchase of coal 
during calendar year 1970 “for military and 
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Federal civil agencies” other than the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The data indicates that the DFSC entered 
into 129 contracts to purchase over 3.4 mil- 
lion net tons of coal for 159 Government in- 
stallations. This coal is valued at more than 
$32 million. More than one-third of the coal 
is surfaced mined. 

The data also indicates that more than 3.3 
million net tons will probably be purchased 
in 1972. 

In the letter of transmittal, the Acting 
Commander of the Center said: 

“The Defense Fuel Supply Center has not 
prepared any environmental statements as 
envisoned by section 102(2)(C) of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 in 
connection with our coal procurements.” 

This is a clear violation by the Defense 
Department of the 1969 law, Executive Order 
11514, and the Guidelines of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. 

Several contracts for the purchase of coal 
will expire in June, July, and August of this 
year. Before these new contracts are executed, 
I believe that your Department, in compli- 
ance with the law, should prepare effective 
environmental statements in accordance with 
the Executive Order and the C.E.Q.’s Guide- 
lines. 

The letter also indicates that the contract 
permits the suppliers to “ship product [coal] 
from either a surface or underground mine 
at its option.” Since the Defense Department 
does not specify that some surface mine coal 
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must be delivered, it apparently would not 
create any hardship to the Government to 
specify that all coal delivered under its con- 
tracts come from underground coal mines. 
I urge that your Department take this action 
now. 

Surface mining of coal has vast detrimen- 
tal effects to our environment that cannot 
be overcome. In many cases, surface coal 
operators mine coal in a manner that is 
totally inconsistent with even the minimum 
regulatory guidelines set forth in the Admin- 
istration’s surface mine legislation proposed 
by Secretary Morton last February. The Goy- 
ernment should take the lead in its own 
purchases of coal to insist that the environ- 
ment is not degraded. 

Even in the case of underground coal pur- 
chases, the Defense Department’s contracts 
should specify that the coal operator shall 
comply with the requirements of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act and 
applicable State and local air and water 
pollution control laws. Failure to comply 
would result in the suspension or termina- 
tion of the contract. Such a provision is, of 
course, required under the 1970 amendments 
to the Clean Air Act. I believe that it should 
be expanded to cover these other areas as 
well, and that it should be included in all 
future coal purchase contracts. 

Sincerely, 
Ken HECHLER. 


DEFENSE FUEL SUPPLY CENTER COAL PURCHASES, JAN. 1, 1970 TO DEC. 31, 1970 
PROGRAM/REGION 1 (MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, VERMONT) 


Contract number and 
date, DSA600- Installation 


qa) (2) 


70-D-0191, 14 May 1970 


VAC, Bath, N.Y..........-.._. Pittston. 


Quantity 
Contract term (net tons) 


(3) (4) 6) 


Contractor 


July 1970- Sopian“ 
ber 1971. 


Total cost 
for coal 


Esti- 
mated 
(net tons) 


Require- 
ment 


1972 D73 
©) 0) (8) (3) (10) 


Typ 
j Lardo Location of mine 


$71,175 U 


70-D-1516, 26 June 1970 
71-D-0191, 14 May 1970 


71-D-0191, 14 May 1970 
71-D-0180, 29 July 1970_..._.._- 


71-D-0168, 4 Aug. 1970. 


Boston Naval Shipyard, Mass_._......do 
— Office Building, Buffalo, 


VAH, Castle Point, N.¥__........__-- do 
Caswell AFS, Maine 


26,000 U 
8,775 U 


17,550 U 
5, 250 


August-September 
July 1970-Septem- 
ber uke 


Tota! — Requirement, 


71-D-0168, 4 Aug. 1970. 
71-D-0204, 15 Oct. 1970 
71-D-0204, 15 Oct. 1970_. 
70-D-0192, 6 May 1970___ 
77-D-0177, 19 Aug. 1970. 
71-D-0169, 16 July 1970. 


Boone County Auga -October 


October 1970-Sep- 
— 1971, 


Foreston North Apolio, Pa 
286, 250 
255, 000 

31, 200 


8, 500 


eerie and Patton, 

=" 1970-September Avonmore, Pa 

- August -September 
1970. 


- July 1970- Seplem- 
ber 1971. 


Grampian, Pa 


Maysville, Pa 


Total ot 0 tone. requirement, 
71- p-0169, "16 July 1970 


71-D-0169, 16 July 1970. 
71-D-0168, 4 Aug. 1970 


Hancock Field, N.Y_.........-. Crown 


Lockport: AFS NV Ws. < seo ee 
Loring AFB, Maine past County___- 


Montauk AFS, N.Y___--..-..--.-..-. do 


we 
s August- October 
1970. 


October 1970-Sep- 
tember 1971. 

August 1970-Sep- 
tember 1971. 

March-A, 

August 1970-Sep- 
tember 1971, 


Total Otis requirement, 


18,000 tons, 
71-D-0169, 16 July 1970___...... St. Albans AFS, Vt 


71-D-0169, 16 July 1970. 
71-D-0169, 16 July 1970_ 
71-D-0192' 6 May 1970 


Saratoga AFS, N.Y_...........-...... 
-- Watertown AFS, LA SS SO 
`. Westover AFB: Mass do. 


Contract number and 
date, DSA600- 


a) 
70-D-1509, 18 June 1970 
70-D-1510, 18 June 1970. 
70-D-0193, 22 Apr. 1970 


Tota) VAH, Altoona 
requirement, 2,720 tons, 


71-D-0196, 17 June 1970 
71-D-0162, 4 Aug: 1970 


70-D-1511, 30 June 1970. 
70-D-0195, 10 July 1970. 


Total Capitol Powerplant 


requirement, 35,500 tons 


70-D-0199, 18 June 1970 


70-D-0195, 10 July 1970_......_. 


70-D-1511, 30 June 1970 


Total central heating eet 


requirement, 120,000 
tons). 


71-D-0175, 21 Aug. 1970 
71-D-0173, 17 Aug. 1970 
71-D-0205, 23 Oct. 1970. 
71-D-0175, 21 Aug. 1970 
Total, Fort Eustis require- 
ment, 22,000 tons. 
71-D-0211, 27 Nov, 1970 
71-D-0212, 3 Nov. 1970 


GSA Region 3, 1970 com- 
bined purchases, 
125,000 tons. 
70-D-0195, 10 July 1970. 


70-D-1511, 30 June 1970 


Total GSA Fuel Yard No. 1 
requirement, 71,000 tons. 


71-D-0164, 28 July 1970_.......-. VAC, Hampton, Va. 


- VAH, Ft. Howard, Md. 
- Fort Lee, Va__... 


71-D-0170, 28 July 1970_.........-....do 


70-0-0184, T1 June 1970_. 
71-0-0181, 7 Aug 1970.. 


Total Fort Lee require- 
ment, 3,900 tons 


70-D-0199, 8 June 1970 
70-D-1512, 19 June 1970. 


Total Letterkenny require- 


ment, 14,200 tons. 


70-D-0195, 10 July 1970_......... Department of Corrections, 


70-D-1511, 30 June 1970 


Tota oO pate ee, 


71-D-0176, 4 Aug. 1970 
71-D-0172, 20 Aug. 1970 


Total McGuire require- 
ment, 25,860 tons. 
70-D-1511, 30 June 1970 
70-D-0195, 10 July 1970. 


Total Pentagon 
requirement, 59,000 tons, 
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PROGRAM/REGION 2 (MARYLAND, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 


Quantity 


Installation Contractor Contract term (net tons) 


@) (3) 4) 


U.S.N.T.C., Bainbridge, Md sa “7 1970-July 
Cape Charles AFS, Va_......... Boone County_._...- December 1970- 800 


1 
Capitol Powerplant, Wash., D.C. Island Creek... July Lao 1971. 19,500 
do. do. 16, 000 


Pittston 


Naval Supply Center, Cheatham (No purchase in 
Annex, Williamsburg, Va 970 
- Central ntng Plant, Wash- Island Creek. 


Carlisle Barracks, Pa_......... 
90, 000 


30, 000 


AE OU ee ee Boone County 
Ft. Eustis, Va_.._......- 


October 1970- 
July 1971. 

August 1970- 
June 1971. 

October 1970- 
December 1970. 

December 1970- 
July 1971. 


.---~- General 
Pittston. 


3, 000 
5, 000 
9,000 


100, 000 
25, 000 


Island Creek._...... November 1970- 
October 1971. 

November 1970- 
July 1971. 


Pittston 


62, 000 
9, 000 


gt mnk a 


he foro -July 1971.. 
Bs 5 lg 
og Bi 1, 
- July 1970-June 1971. 


August 1970- 
y 1971, 

August 1970- 
July 1971. 


Island Creek.. 


Lorton, Va. 
do Island Creek 


December 1970- 
July 1971. 

October 1970- 
June 1971. 


Pentagon Hosting Ap 
ist ington, D. 


Footnote at end of tables. 


Esti- 
mated 
(net tons) 


1972 


Total cost Type 
for coal ofmine Location of mine 


6) @ (8) 
Bigler, Pa 


North ‘Apaio, P: Pa 
Bigler, Pa 


3,576 ez 
? 


92, 000 
217, 425 


Coal Mt., West Va.. 
Stowe, West Va. 
120, 000 


Monclo, West Va 
33,000 U 
70,000 U.S: 
104,700 U 


Hampton Mines, West Va. 
Lorado, West Va 
Monclo, West Va. 


1,590,000 U 
362,500 U 


Allingdale, Tioga, Stowe, 
and Coal Mt., West Va. 

Dunlap, Ky., Lorado, 
West Va., Panther 
Gluch, W. Va. 


629,075 
105, 300 


Amherstdale, West Va 
Stowe, West Va 


Monclo, W. Va 


Marybill, W, Va.. 
Mabley, W. Va... 


Hampton Mines, W. V. 


Meriden, W. Va 
Johnstown, Pa... 


Coal Mt. W. Va. 
Stowe, W. Va 


May 20, 


120, 000 


May 20, 1971 


Contract number and 
date, DSA600- Installation 


a) @ 


71-D-0208, 23 Oct. 1970 
71-D-0181, 7 Aug. 1970 
Total Picatinny 
requirement, 30,000 tons. 


70-D-0194, 21 Apr. 1970 VAH, Pittsbur; 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Quantity 


Contract term (net tons) 


® 4 5) 


16. 600 
13,400 


October 1970-June 
1971. 

August 1970-July 
1971. 


July 1970-July 1971. 


, Pa 
70-D- 0157, 21 Jan. 1970.......--- Marine Corps chools, Quantico, pan & Kanawha... Au | 1970-July 


71-D-0181, 7 Aug. 1970 
71-D-0175, 21 Aug. 1970 


Radiord AAP, Cowan, Va 


Island Creek. 
Boone County. 


September 1970- 
971. 


16205 


Esti- 
mated 


Require- 
(net tons) 


ment 
Total cost Type 
for coal of mine Location of mine 


© 0) (8) 


243,190 U 
221,100 U 


Allingdale, Tioga, W. Va. 
Mabley, W. Va 


110, 775 Maysville, Pa____....__. 0 
208, 000 Tomlinson, W. Va....... 30,000 


241, 400 Malta Wo NOs sacd8 ko aAa -den 
67,140 Monclo, W. Va 


R A a Ape E Ate” SER A SAAE ie Sled ew el 4 Se te JOR a te ee on PR ol L E yN 


tons. 


70-D-0169, 27 Jan. 1970 
71-0-0174, 4 Aug. 1970... 
71-D-0195, 27 Oct. 1970. 
71-D-0187, 19 Aug. 1970. 


71-D-0188, 18 Aug 1970 


Total Radford requirement, _.........-.----.-.- 


233,000 tons, 
71-D-0162, 4 Aug. 1970 DGSC, Richmond, Va. 


70-D-0184, 11 Jan. 1970_._.._._... VAH, Salem, Va 
70-D-0195, 10 July 1970 
Washington, D. 


70-D-1511, 30 June 1970._..._...... ..do 
— bes yir dingi 
71-0-0162. ¥ y H O70 


N.O.S., Indianhead, Md 


Logan & Kanawha... February-April 1970. 
-~ Eastern Associated.. August 1970-July 1971 
Logan & Kanawha__. November 1970- 
July 1971, 
Kipi 1970-0cto- 
ber 1970. 


W. Central Heating Plant, 


Boone County__..-.- ae 1970-July 1,940 


(No purchase in $ 
1970; 


Fort George G. Meade, Md 


PROGRAM/REGION 3 (ALABAMA, EAST TENNESSEE, GEORGIA, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, OHIO, EAST KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA) 


71-D-0215, 27 Nov. 1970 

70-D-0153, 7 Jan. 1970. 

70-D-0179, 11 Mar. 1970. 

70-D-0187 , 25 Mar. 1970 Fort Benning, Ga 
70-D-0166, 27 Feb. 1970... Fort Bragg N C. 
70-D-0177,18 Mar. 1970__..._........d 


Total Fort Bragg 
requirement, 34,800 tons. 


71-D-0163, 23 July 1970 
71-D-0162, 4 Aug. 1970 
71-D-0168, 30 Jan, 1970 


Total Charleston 
requirement,8,000 tons. 


VAH, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Charleston AFB,S.C........... Boone County 


November 1970- 
January 1971. 
Jul a March 


1971. 
April 1970-March 
1971. 


2, 800 


do. 
Logan & Kanawha.__...._do. 
Island Creek do 


July 1970-March 


November 1970- 
March 1971. 
Logan & Kanawha... ses AE 


Charleston Naval Shipyard 
(No Annual Purchase in 1970) 


70-D-0161, 4 Feb. 1970 


70-D-0175, 13 Mar. 1970. 
71-D-0224, 14 Jan. 1970 


TON Clinton ETE 
uirement, 12,900 tons. 
70-0- n 7 Mar. 1970 


NASA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Federal Building and U.S. 


Courthouse, Columbus, Ohio. 


70-0-0146, 7 Jan. 1970..........- DESC, Columbus, Ohio 


70-D-0178, 13 Mar. 1970 VAC, Dayton, Ohio. 
71-D-0183, 20 Feb. 1970. DESC, Ohio 
70-D-0172, 20 Feb. 1970......... Fort Gordon, Ga 


70-0-0179, 11 Mar. 1970_._. 
70-D-0187, 25 Mar. 1970. 


Total Fort Gordon require- 
ment, 7,000 tons. 


Peabody apil 1970-March 
Biue Diamond__..._. July 1970-March 
August 1970-March 
- April 1970-March 
1971. 


37, 100 
140, 000 
25, 200 

6, 300 


Sunlight, Crosston, Ala... 
Whitwell, Tenn 


14, 000 


New Lexington , Ohio. 
Monclo, W. Va 


Leatherwood, Ky 

New Lexington, Ohio. 
Leatherwood No 1, Ky... 
Hiawatha, Utah 


74,375 
62, 400 
36, 750 
21, 250 

2,700 
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PROGRAM REGION 3 (ALABAMA, EAST TENNESSEE, GEORGIA, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, OHIO, EAST KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA)—Continued 


Esti- 
mated Require- 
(net tons) ment 
Contract number and Quantity Totalcost Type — — 
date, DSA600- Installation Contractor Contract term (net tons) for coal of mine Location of mine 1972 1973 


a) @ @) (4) (5) 6) 0) (8) (9) (10) 


70-D-0186, 27 Mar. 1970 Holston AAP, Tenn aii - 240,000 2,520,000 U i 5, ' 250, 000 


70-D-0187,25 Mar. 1970 Hunter AFB, Ga 

70-D-0179, 11 Mar. 1970__. > Fort Jackson,S.C.............---.-- do coos z 5 

70-D-0166, 27 Feb. 1970 eo Sa ae Pa Logan & Kanawha_ x z i Eariing, W. Va 
70-D-0172, 20 Feb. 1970 š ie A O . Blue Diamond > € Leatherwood, Ky. 


Total Fort Jackson 
requirement, 11,650 tons. 


71-D-0162, 4 Aug. 1970 Seymour Johnson AFB, N.C... Boone County_..__.- November 1970- = 5,000 55,000 
arch S 

70-D-0158, 30 Jan. 1970 Scotia July 1870-Mareh 3, 000 25, 500 
1971, 


70-D-0155, 12 Jan. 1970. : 5, 000 37, 500 


Total Seymour Johnson 
requirement, 13,000 tons. ope x Be 13, 000 13, 000 


MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C. (No 
purchase in 1970) 30, 000 30, 000 
70-D-0176, 11 Mar. 1970. Lexington Blue Grass AD, 8, 700 . b 8,600 8, 000 
Lexington Ky. 1971. 
70-0-0176, 11 Mar. 1970... -d0 do. 000 8 
70-D-0163, 19 Feb. 1970 he 31, ‘000 185, 000 


71-D-0225. ; 40, 000 360, 000 
1972. 


Total Lockbourne require- 
ment 77 000 tons. v = . 40, 000 


71-D-0162, 4 Aug, 1970 VAC Martinsburg, W. Va........ Boone County... Aatun: 1970-March ` 3 > ; , W. , 10, 000 
70-D-0146, 7 Jan. 1970. Ravenna AAP, Ohio Peabody............ Ane ala -March 3, 300 Arnold, Ohio 


71-D-0222, 11 Dec, 1970. Redstone Arsenal, Ala Franklin. sonny 1970 18,925 ` Jasper, Ala 
ne 
71-0-0223, 11 Dec. 1970. i ... December 1970- 18, 520 175, 940 Branford, Ala 
March 1971, 


Total Redstone purchase 
37,445 tons—No annual 
purchase in 1970, this 
represents repurchase 
against defaulted 
contract 


Fort Rucker Ala. (No annual 
purchase.) 
70-D-0171, 27 Feb. 1970 Fort Stewart, Ga 
70-D-0187, 25 Mar. 1970 


Total Fort Stewart require- 
ment, 9,550 tons. 


71-D-0163 23 July 1970 ight- July 1970-Septem- 38,250 U,S! New Lexington, Ohio 

ber 1970. Drakes, Ohio. 
71-D-0179 3 Aug. 1970. .S. Agnt 1970-March 67,200 U Hiawatha, Utah 
71-D-0183 14 Aug. 1970_._.....-.-----do. . 524,440 U .----00, 


Total Wright-Patterson re- 
quirement, 130,600 tons). 


~ ah for Women, Alderson, (No +a Nema in 


VAN, Brecksville, Ohio 
Youngstown Munic, Airport, 


Ohio. 
VAH, Salisbury, N.C__.............. do. 


PROGRAM/REGION 4 (MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, AND WISCONSIN) 


70-D-0160, 4 Feb. 1970_-_- A Island Creek i 5, 000 Kelly, W. Va 
Mich 1971. 


ich. 
70-D-0162, 16 Feb. 1970. , Mi James Pickands. $ ? Earling, W. Va_._...__-. 
70-D-0159, 23 Jan. 1970. s i Blue Diamond.-.....-----d0.---.-.------ Leatherwood, Ky. 
70-D-0166, 27 Feb. 1970. È Logan & Kanawha... Bay te April $ i Earling, W. Va 


70-D-0164, 23 Mar 1970 Duluth International Airport, C. Reiss. July 1970-March 
inn, 
70-D-0164, 23 Mar. 1970 --- Finland AFS, Minn 


70-D-0164, 23 Mar. 1970 Finley AFS, Minn y , 
70-D-0164, 23 Mar, 1970. Kincheloe, AF8 Mich 6, 000 x 
70-D-0182, 17 Aug 1970. do October 1970- liebe, “Sassatras, 


April 1971. Emmons, Ky. 


OER MINN OIOD ROG A a WON ae as sen c c ncn dem mans nan scnasesunnsnenscknsassundgesass Sad ph weiner e 


Michigan AMP, Mich Logan & Kanawha... May 1970-April 1971 24, 
- VAH, Saginaw, Mich... o Creek So OAP 1971 
- Sault Sainte Marie, AFS, Suro 

K. I. Sawyer AFB, Mich... 


70-D-0157, 21 Jan. 1970. - Selfridge AFB, Mich. 
70-0-0164, 23 Mar. 1970. - VAH, St. Cloud, Minn 
70-D-0164; 23 Mar. 1970 . Wadena AFS, Minn.. 
70-D- 0165, 6 Mar. 197 . VAC, Wood, Wisc.. 


Footnote at end of tables. 


N z 
pad 
£ 60 00 6D 


Emmons, Ky. 
Earling, W. Va 
do 


B~1 00 R 
cece ccce 


fead 


May 20, 1971 


Contract number and 
date, DSA600- 


a) 


Total Wurtsmith require- 
ment, 14,000 tons. 
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Contractor 


@) 


Installation 


@) 


Blue Diamond_.__._. 


Lagan & Kanawha 


Empire AFS, Mich. (No 
purchase in 1970). 


Quantity 
(net tons) 


(5) 


Contract term 
“4 


7,000 
7,000 


July 1970—April 
1971 


Total cost 
for coal 


(6) 


60, 900 
64, 260 


a 


mine Location of mine 


a) 


u 
u 


Esti- 
mated 
(net tons) 
1972 
(8) 
Leatherwood No. 1, Ky 


Tomlinson, W. Va 


PROGRAM/REGION 5 (INDIANA, ILLINOIS, IOWA, KANSAS, MISSOURI, SOUTH DAKOTA, WEST TENNESSEE, WEST KENTUCKY, WISCONSIN) 


70-D-1492, 19 June 1970 
71-D-0198, 8 Oct. 1970 
70-0-0197, 16 Oct. 1970 
71-D-0192, 22 Oct. 1970. 
70-D-0173, 25 Feb..1970__..... 


Antigo AFS, Wis 
Badger AAP, Baraboo, Wis Peabody 
island Creek 


Kirpatrick 


Total Badger AAP require- 


ment; 220,000 tons. 
70-D-0196, 17 Sept. 1970.. 
70-D-1494, 26 June 1970.. 
70-D-0200, 17 July 1970........ 
71-D-0193, 24 Sept. 1970 


Total Granite City AD 


. Fort Campbell, Ky.._.....-.- 
-- Chanute AFB, III 
-- VAH, Danville, It! 
Granite City AD, lll 


max. 
Kiesel______ 


requirement, 8,600 tons. 


70-D-1487, 18 Jun 1970 
7i-D-0201, 25 Sept. 1970. 
70-D-1488, 2 June 1970 
71-D-0192, 22 Oct. 1970 
71-D-0214, 24 Dec. 1970. 
Total, lowa AAP require- 
ment, 50,000 tons. 
71-D-0200, 12 Oct. 1970. 
71-D-0202, 9 Oct. 1970 
71-D-0203, 12 Oct. 1970___..-.. 
Total, Joliet requirement, 
120,000 tons. 
70-D-0197, 16 Oct. 1970 
71-D-0192, 22 Oct. 1970 
Total, Fort Knox require- 
ment, 46,000 tons. 
71-D-0194, 8 Oct. 1970. 
70-D-0181, 23 Mar. 1970. 
Total Kansas requirement 
5,800 tons. 
70-D-1480, 26 May 1970... 
70-D-1513, 30 June 1970. 
71-D-0199, 1 Oct 1970... 


71-D-0192, 22 October 1970. 
70-D-1486, 27 May 1970. 


71-D-0178 2 August 1970 


70-D-1493, 19 June 1970 
70-D-1496, 26 June 1970 


71-D-0194, 8 Oct. 1970_..... == 


70-D-1495, 9 June 1970 
70-D-1487, 18 June 1970 
71-D-0210, 7 Dec. 1970 


Grissom AFB, Ind 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind 


VAC, Hot Springs, S.D_.-.....-- Big Horn 


Peabody_.__--- 


Ernest Johnson 


lowa AAP, Burlington, lowa._.. Kirkpatrick 
United Electric 


Peabody___......-- 


North American 


American Metal 
Climax. 


VAH, Marion, II. 
US. Penitentiary, Marion, IIl... 


Barbara Kay 
Freeman 
Camp McCoy, Wis. 


Milan AAP, Tenn 
. VAH, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


O'Hare Inti Arpt, tl 

Rock Island Arsenal, III. (No 
purchases made in 1970). 

Osceola AFS, Wise. 


Scott AFB, IN 
-- Sunflower AAP, Kans_..-....-- Bill’s. 


Terre Haute PMDS, Ind Mt. Pleasant 
perl Saran Terre Haute, Peabody. 

nd. 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo........-- Bill's. 


Island Creek._..._.- 


American Metal Cli- ... 


--- Jul 
aon 


July 1970-November 


December 1970- 
BE cota 1971. 


1, 240 
30, 500 


March 1970-May 
1970. 


December 1970- 
November 1971. 
July 1970-November 68, 800 

1971. 
15, 920 


4, 300 


mn jo eee 


December 1970- 
November 1971. 


1970-November 35, 000 
20, 000 
6, 555 


December 1970- 
September 1971, 
July 1970- 
November 1970, 
November 1970- 
October 1971. 
January 1971- 
November 1971. 


- March 1971- 
November 1971. 
December 1970- 
February 1971. 
November 1970- 
September 1971. 


December 1970- 
November 1971. 

March 1971- 
October 1971. 


December 1970- 
November 1971. 
July 1970-November 

1970. 


July 1970-November 
1971 


5, 200 
5, 400 


July 1970-December 
1970 


December 1970- 
—e 1971. 
o. 
wy 1970-November 
971, 


August 1970- 
November 1971. 


July 1970-November 
1971. 


do. 
December 1970- 
November 1971. 
July 1970-November 
1971 


July 1970-November 
1970. 


December 1970- 
November 1971, 


1,900 


12, 400 
167, 750 
601, 250 
519, 250 


481, 600 
111, 440 


183, 750 
135, 000 

32, 447 
186, 000 
188, 500 


~ 15, 580 
37, 700 
28, 080 
163, 525 

i70 


U 
u 
U, S: 
S 
S 


Earling, W. Va... ------ 1, 200 


16207 


Require- 
ment 


1,200 


tice, gee ESETET 


Holden, Scarlet Glen and 
Emmett, W. Va. 
E i and Caney Creek, 


y. 
Shamrock, Ky 


Brier Creek and Fies, 
y. 

Murdock, Il 

Latta, Ind 


Millstadt, Freeburg, 
Marissa, Hl. 


Suntec Spur, Ind 
Latta, Ind 
Sheridan, Wyo 


15, 000 
5, 000 
Caney Creek, Ky 


Canton, III 


Price, Utah 
Castle Gate, Utah 
Delta, III 


Brier Creek and Fies, 


Ky. 
Caney Creek, Ky 


Orient No. 4, til.......- 
Wattis, Utah 


Belleville, t....--..-- Š 


27, 000 
Weich, Okla. 0 


Terre Haute, Ind._.......---.--- ae 
Sandbom, Ind... =-<-.-...-..--.- Lyre 


Welch, Okla 


24,500 24,500 


10, 000 
5, 000 


ae 0 
eyo 1 0 


10, 000 
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PROGRAM/REGION 6 (ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON, WYOMING) 


Contract number and 
date, DSA600- 


a) 


Installation 
2) 


Contractor 
(3) 


Contract term 
(4) 


Quantity 
(net tons) 


71-D-0167, 2 July 1979.......-... Blaine AFS, Wash 
71-0-0189, 11 Sept. 1970_........ 
70-D-1505, 24 June 1970. 


Fort Carson, Colo. 


Curlew Civilian Conservation 
Center, Curlew, Wash. 

Hill AFB. Utah 

p .-- Kingsley Field, Utah 

71-D-0166, 2 July 1970_.___.- eC Hatchery, Lead- 
ville 

70-D-0180, 12 Mar. 1970. 

71-0-0165, 2 July 1970. 


71-D-0166, 2 July 1970_.......-....-- 


Total Lowry requirement, 
23,641 tons. 


71-D-0167, 2 July 1970..........- 


70-D-1490, 15 Jan. 1970... - Mt. Home AFB, Idaho... 
70-D-1504; 19 June 1970. 11. VAH, Sheridan, Wyo. 
71-D-0186, 25 Aug. 1970.....__- Sierra AD, Calif 


71-0-0184, 27 Aug. ae 
71-D-0186, 25 Aug. 


McChord AFB, Wash 


71-D-0190, 4 Sept. 1970.......--- Navajo AD, Ariz 
70-D~1506, 18 June 1970 Othello AFS, Wash 


71-D-1085, 26 Aug. 1970 


Total Othello requirement, 1,500 tons 
71-D-0189, 11 Sept. 1979. Pueblo AD, Colo. 


70-D-1500, 11 June 1970 
70-D-1500, 11 June 1970. 
70-D-1500, 11 June 1970. 
70-D-1501, 11 June 1970 


Total Wainwright 
requirement, 192,000 
tons. 


July 1970-Septem- 
ber 1971. 
October 1970-Sep- 


tember 1971. 
July 1970-Septem- 
1971. 


Pittsburg and 
Midway. 
et - April-May 1970 


July 1970-Septem- 
1971. 


Pittsburg and 
Midway. 


July th 
ar 1971, 


Deiaber 1970-Sep- 
wad 1971. 


July $970: 
anor T 

October (dra Sep- 
tember 1971, 


Total cost 
for coal 


71,875 


458, 250 
1, 022, 250 
980, 000 


Type 
of mine Location of mine 


a) 


” cec Yec cuU cG 


(8) 


Hiawatha, Utah_........- 


Florence, Colo. 


Hiawatha, Utah_......... 


Hewathe, Utah.___.... 


Gallup, N. Mex. 
Wattis, Utah 


PROGRAM/REGION 8 (DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA) 


70-D-0185, 30 Apr. 1970.. 
70-D-0183, 27 Mar. 1970___- 


70-D-1498. 
70-D-0182, 26 Mar, 1970 


Total mg pam require- 
ment, 3,000 tons. 


70-D-0183, 27 Mar. 1970. 


70-D~1508, 12 June 1970 
70-D-1502, 29 June 1970. 


Total Indiantown require- 
ment, 5,050 tons, 


70-D-1502, 29 June 1970. 


70-D-0183, 27 Mar. 1970 
70-D-0185, 30 Apr; 1970. 


70-D-0183, 27 Mar 1970 
70-D-0198, 15 May 1970 


70-D-0197, 22 May 1970 
71-D-0206, 27 Oct 1970 


71-D-0207, 26 Oct 1970. 


. Benton AFS, Pa 


VAH, Lebanon, Pa 


Letterkenny AD, Pa 
U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, 


Pa. 
Fort George G. Meade, Md 
Navy S. & PC. Center; Mechan- 
epee, Pa. 


Total Navy ships parts 
ramet eg panar eau ire 


ns. 
70-D- 1497, 5 ‘jane 1970. 
70-D-0198, 15 May 1970 


Total bate Cumberland oe 
gis ment, 20,000 to 
70-D-0188, 14 Apr 1970 


T = depot require- 
t, 1,250 tons. 
70-D 018s, ei} Apr 1970 


71-D-1499, 10 June 1970 


Song ON E E ES 


Glen Burn... 
lattery 


Slattery 
Glen Burn 


Slattery 
Foreston 


-do 
~ November 1970- 
February 1971. 
November 1970- 
January 1971. 


BETS 


Lehigh Valley. ........_- 


- July 1970-Aprii 1971. 
do. 


2, 400 
1,100 


32, 400 
17, 028 


u 
u 


10,462 SU 


48, 981 
30, 120 


E-ga ce Ge, @ 


U,S! 


S 


Shamokin, Pa.. 
Suedberg, Pa.. 
Eynon, Pa. 
Ashiey, Pa., Taylor, Pa., 
Eynon, Pa 


Llewellyn, Pans R A E ie = 


Suedberg, Pa 


Good Springs, Pa 
Tremont, Pa 


Tremont, Pa., Lykens, 
Pa, 


Suedberg, Pa 
Shamokin, Pa 


Alles: Pais AE aA 
Valleyview, Pa 


Plymouth, Ashley, Tay- 
or, and Eynon, Pa. 
Harleigh, Hazelton, 
Swoyerville, Morea, 
and Raven Run, Pa. 


Esti- 
mated 
(net tons) 


1972 


Require- 
ment 


1973 
(10) 
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Esti- 
mated 
(net tons) 


1972 


Totalcost T 


Contract number and uantit pe 
R for coal of mine Location of mine 


date, DSA600- Installation Contractor (net tons 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) 


Contract term 


July An April 1971. St. Nicholas, Pa 
Harleigh, Hazelton, 


Swoyerville, Raven 


70-D-0190, 1 Apr 1970. 
70-D-0189, 7 Apr. 1970 


10, 000 
5, 450 
so at ae ead one require- 
70-D-0183, mr Mar, 1970 
70-D-0188, 14 Apr. 1970 


Total Wilkes-Barre require- 
ment, 5.250 tons. 


26,822 U 
32, 813 


Suedburg, Pa_.........- 
Ashley, Pa 


GSA Fuel Yard No. 1, Wash- 1, 200 


ington, D.C. 
VAH, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


10,560 S 


166,320 $ 
15,840 S 


1,245 $ 


70-D-0156, 29 Jan. 1970. 


70-D-0154, 20 Feb. 1970 
70-D-0154, 20 Feb. 1970 


Dak. 
70-D-0167, 27 Jan 1970 Beka of E Affairs, New 


Town, ak. 


PROGRAM REGION 99 (STANDBY CONTRACTS FOR VARIOUS AIR FORCE BASES IN EASTERN UNITED STATES) 


71-0-0213, 1 Dec. 1970. 


Total number of contracts. . 
Total number of installations 
Total value. 


December 1970- 
November 1971, 


43,775 


SUMMARY 


3 Total quantity (net tons). 
IZI $32 085 472 


550,938 U,S? 


Meriden, Clinchfield, 
Lorado, W.Va. 


Total surface mined (net tons) (33.9 percent). 
Total underground (net tons) (66.1 percent). . 


‘ Contractor may ship from either a surface or underground mine at its option. For statistical purposes only, it is assumed here that deliveries will be made in equal parts from surface and under 


ground mines, 
GLOSSARY 


A: Auger mine, 

AAP: Army ammunition plant. 

AD: Army depot. 

AFB: Air Force base. 

APS: Air Force station. 

AMP; Army missile plant, 

BKS: Barracks. 

DCSC: Defense construction supply center. 
DESC: Defense electronics supply center. 
FSS: Federal supply service. 

GSA: General Services Administration. 
MCB: Marine Corps base. 

NOS: Naval ordnance station. 

NTC: Naval training center. 

NWS: Naval weapons station. 

S: Surface mine. 

U: Underground mine. 

VAC: Veterans’ Administration center. 
VAH: Veterans’ Administration hospital. 


List oF CURRENT SUPPLIERS 

Dayl Alden Coal Company, Newton, North 
Dakota. 

Alley-Cassetty Coal Company, 1040 Jo 
Johnston Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 

American Metals Climax, Inc. (Ayrshire 
Coal Company Division), 105 South Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

B & R Inc, Box 40, Healy, Alaska. 

Barbara Kay Coal, Inc., Box 397, Marion, 
Illinois. 

Baukol-Noonan, Inc., Noonan, North Da- 
kota. 

Bell-Zoller Coal Company, 208 South La- 
salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois, 

Big Horn Coal Company, P.O. Box 724, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

Bills Coal Company, Inc., Welch, Okla- 
homa. 

Biue Coal Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Blue Diamond Coal Company, P.O. Box 
10080, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Boone County Coal Corporation, 824 Fifth 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 


P.O. Box 568, 


Bradford Coal Company, Inc., Bigler, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Capitol Coal Sales Corporation, Sulte 608. 
1725 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Carbon Fuel Company, PO Box 506, Helper, 
Utah. 

Columbus Coal Corporation, 380 Neilston 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Consolidation Coal Company, PO Box 100, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Consolidation Coal Company, Youngstown 
Municipal Airport, Ohio. 

Continental Coal Company, North 705, 
Washington Street, Spokane, Washington. 

The Corley Company, PO Box 1821, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 

Crown Coal-Coke Company, 415 Porter 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Direnzo Coal Company, PO Box 752, Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

H. E, Drummond Coal Company, PO Box 
1549, Jasper, Alabama. 

Eastern Associated Coal Corporation, 2425 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Eigin Coal, Inc., PO Box 247, Whitwell, 
Tennessee. 

Farragut Anthracite Company, Lehigh & 
Poplar Streets, Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania. 

Foreston Coal Sales Company, 353 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

Franklin Coals Sales Company, 10 Office 
Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Freeman Coal Mining Corporation, Divi- 
sion General Dynamics Corporation, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

General Coal Company, 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Glen Burn Colliery, Inc., P.O. Box 101, 
Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania. 

Great Lakes Coal-Dock Company, 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hallmark & Reid Coal Company, Redstone 
Arsenal, Alabama, 

Hometown Incorporation, 1518 East North 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Imperial Coal Company, 1010 Western Fed- 
eral Savings Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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Inter-Mountain Coals, Inc., P.O. Box 480, 
611 Bk. of Knoxville Bldg., Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Island Creek Coal Sales Company, 1501 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ernest Johnson Fuel Transportation, Inc., 
1211 Roosevelt Avenue, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, 

K & D Coal Company, P.O. Box 404, Chat- 
ham, New Jersey. 

The Kiesel Company, 1717 Park Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

Kirkpatrick Coal Company, P.O. Box 17468, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Logan-Kanawha Coal Company, Inc., 3412 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mercer Coal & Supply Company, 447 Neil- 
ston Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Midland Coal Company, 300 First National 
Bank Building, Rock Island, Dlinois, 

Midvale Coal Company, Inc., Midvale, Ohio. 

Morris & Sons, DBA Pacific Coast Coal & 
Oil Company, 903 Arctic Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Mt. Pleasant Mining Company, 2208 Berne 
Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

N, & W. Sales Inc., P.O. Box 552, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 

North American Coal Corporation, Utah 
Division, 1750 University Club Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Peabody Coal Company, 301 North Me- 
morial Drive, St. Louis, Missouri. 

James Pickands-Company, 114 North 
Front Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Pittsburgh-Midway Coal Manufacturing 
Company, Gulf Building, 1780 South Bell- 
aire Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Pittston Coal Sales Corporation, Suite 1850, 
Two Pennsylvania Plaza, New York, New 
York, 

Plateau Mining, Ltd., P.O. Box 539, Price, 
Utah 

Pocono Fuels Company, 528 North New 
Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Quaker Products, Inc., One East Wynne- 
wood Road, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. 
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C. Reiss Coal Company, Reiss Building, P.O. 
Box 688, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Riddle Coal Company, 613 East Coffee 
Street, Manchester, Tennessee. 

Scotic Coal Company, P.O. Box 10080, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Slattery Brothers, Inc., 110 Bala Avenue, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 

Sundance Coal Company, P.O. Box 1402, 
Gallup, New Mexico. 

United Electric Coal Companies, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

United States Fuel Company, 1919 Univer- 
sity Club Building, 186 East South Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Usibelli Coal Mine, Inc., Usibelli, Alaska. 

Hooversville Supply Company 22 West 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Room No. 206, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


List OF FEDERAL BUILDINGS UsiIne COAL PUR- 
CHASED BY DFSC 


The Capitol Power Plant furnishes heat- 
ing to the following: 

Rayburn Office Bldg. 

Longworth Office Bldg. 

Cannon Office Bldg. 

U.S. Capitol. 

Old Senate Office Bldg. 

New Senate Office Bldg. 

Main Library of Congress. 

Annex to Library of Congress. 

Folger-Shakespear Library. 

City Post Office. 

Government Printing Office. 

Botanic Gardens. 

Botanic Gardens Office Bldg. 

The Central and West Heating Plants are 
interconnected. The following Federal build- 
ings are heated by these plants: 

Interior Dept. 

Internal Revenue Bldg. 

Justice Dept. 

The New Justice Bldg. 

ICC Labor Bldg. 

Old Post Office Bldg. 

Archives. 

U.S. Court House. 

Tariff. 

Pension Bldg. 

Federal Trade Commission, 101 Indiana 
Ave. (Homeowners Loan Assoc.) Liberty 
Loan. 

Agricultural South Bidg. and Annex, 

Agriculture Administration Bldg. 

Veterans Adm. 

Auditors Annex (1 & 2). 

Lafayette. 

FOB 10A (some FAA people). 

Fed. Bldg. 5 (Forrestal Bldg.). 

HEW North. 

HEW South. 

Fed. Bldg. 1 (FBI Bldg.). 

GSA Regional Office. 

HUD Bidg. 

Fed. Bldg. 6. 

Fed, Bldg. 10B. 

Fed. Bldg. 8. 

State Dept. 

Commerce Dept. 

Fed. Bldg. 9. 

GSA Central Office. 

Executive Office Bldg. 

Court of Claims. 

Fed. Bidg. 7. 

Potomac Annex. 

Museum of History and Technology. 

Municipal Center, 

National Gallery of Art. 

District Bldg. 

New D.C. Publie Library. 

D.C. Public Library. 

Freer Art Gallery. 

Smithsonian F St. Gallery. 

Bureau of Engraving & Printing and 
Annex. 

Treasury & Annex, 

Federal Reserye Board. 

DAR. 

Pan American Union. 

National Academy of Sciences. 
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THE B-1 BOMBER 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Price) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as 
& former jet fighter pilot in the Korean 
war I am keenly interested in U.S. strate- 
gic air capabilities. I make it a point to 
keep abreast of achievements in air 
technology and equipment as they occur. 

It is because of my keen interest that 
I have been following the development of 
the new manned bomber, the B-1. And 
it is because of my understanding of its 
development process and my insight into 
the technical aspects of the plane and its 
equipment that I am so disturbed by re- 
cently published reports that the B-1 
is having cost and management prob- 
lems. These reports are misleading and 
inaccurate and I want to set the record 
straight. 

According to one article: 

Government Auditors (GAO) have uncoy- 
ered & $1.3 billion cost overrun in the Air 
Force B—1 strategic bomber program... . 


In fact, a $1.3 net cost estimate in- 
crease did occur between the time that 
the Air Force developed a preliminary 
estimate of total program costs and the 
time that the request for proposal was 
received from the aircraft industry. This 
increase constituted a necessary and ap- 
propriate update of the preliminary pro- 
gram estimate and was documented in 
recurring reports to the Congress. 

The increase was not uncovered by the 
GAO or any other agency. Likewise, the 
increase is not, as alleged, a cost overrun, 
it represented conscious Air Force effort 
in an evolutionary process to identify and 
price out all elements of cost applicable 
to the program. 

These particular adjustments of the 
preliminary estimate included: First, an 
amount for economic escalation over the 
life of the development program and to 
update the production program to fiscal 
year 1970 dollar value; second, an 
amount attributed to the AMSA program, 
the forerunner of the B-1; and third, 
amounts for testing and support and 
SRAM interface not previously charged 
to the B—1 program. 

So it can be seen that the $1.3 figure I 
mentioned earlier is not an “overrun” as 
popularly understood. Rather, as was ac- 
curately pointed out by GAO, it repre- 
sents the change in the Government esti- 
mate for the total B-1 programs as de- 
veloped over the period from June 1969 
to June 1970, and reported to Congress in 
the selected acquisition reports—SAR. In 
this connection I would stress that the 
program estimate shown in the June 1969 
report was a preliminary Government 
estimate developed prior to the issuance 
of the Air Force's request for proposal for 
the private sector development contract. 
Thus as the source selection was com- 
pleted and the contract figures became 
available, the estimates were revised and 
the new figures were incorporated in the 
June 1970 report. 

The reported increase was largely 
caused by economic escalation, but there 
were some technical bookkeeping rea- 
sons for it as well. Between June 1969 and 
June 1970, the cost estimate increased 
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$982 million solely as a result of translat- 
ing costs of the development program 
and the procurement program to current 
dollar values. This represented sheer in- 
flation. But just as important from a cost 
reporting view, the June 1969 SAR value 
was in constant fiscal year 1968 dollars 
in accordance with the then existing 
ground rules for SAR preparation. In 
contrast, the June 1970 value was a mix- 
ture of escalated dollars for development 
and constant fiscal year 1970 dollars for 
procurement. Inclusion of inflation fac- 
tors was not routine and ground rules 
were not established to apply escalation 
factors uniformly in program reporting 
until the September SAR. The remainder 
of the $1.3 billion increase included $139 
million of AMSA study funds not previ- 
ously charged against the B-1 program, 
as well as another $187 million for other 
Government costs such as test support, 
SRAM interface, and so forth, and some 
program adjustments and corrections. 

Finally the value of $10.1 billion re- 
fiected in the June 1970 SAR was the 
estimate for the total B-1 program to in- 
clude the development contracts with 
North American Rockwell and General 
Electric, costs to develop the avionics, 
and a current best estimate for the costs 
of an eventual procurement program for 
which no contracts are anticipated until 
a year after the aircraft first flies in 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, regarding a new program 
estimate, the Air Force has submitted re- 
vised estimates to Congress each quarter. 
By September 1970, these estimates re- 
flected further anticipated increases in 
the program to $11.4 billion. These 
anticipated program costs prompted 
the Air Force to undertake an inten- 
sive study of the entire program, includ- 
ing its management philosophy. As a re- 
sult the entire development program has 
been revised and significant cost reduc- 
tions and scheduled improvements have 
been realized. 

In accordance with the outlines of the 
revised development the B-1 is being de- 
signed for considerable growth in avion- 
ics during the later years of its lifetime. 
This is being done in recognition of the 
fact that the defensive threat which the 
B-1 must cope with will increase in sever- 
ity during the late 1980’s. However, the 
avionics system that will be installed in 
the production B—1 aircraft is expected 
to be considerably less costly and will be 
specifically tailored to meet the threat 
anticipated for its early flying years. 
This initial production avionics system 
will take maximum advantage of exist- 
ing technology and its development will 
be paced to insure that the first produc- 
tion B-1 to join the strategic air com- 
mand force will have a fully operational 
avionics system sized and configured to 
perform its total offensive-defense avion- 
ics tasks. 

Speaking of offensive-defensive tasks, 
contrary to the impression gained from 
newspaper accounts, the SRAM test pro- 
gram has been quite successful. Recent 
flight tests launched from both the B-52 
and FB-111 have reinforced Air Force 
and OSD confidence that the SRAM will 
be a very effective missile. The opera- 
tional flexibility of the B-1 is increased 
by the availability of the SRAM, But this 
is by no means the only weapon planned 
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for use by the B-1. Other weapons offer 
an extremely effective means of deliver- 
ing large megatonnage against very large 
or very hard targets against which the 
lighter weight, low yield missile war- 
heads are not nearly as useful. 

Mr. Speaker, it has also been alleged 
that the B-1 program is being managed 
outside of existing directives prescribing 
DOD procedures for development pro- 
grams. To the contrary, the B—1 program 
is the first program to come under the 
Laird-Packard approach to manage- 
ment, and focuses on getting full benefits 
for tax dollar expenditures. 

The Air Force has implemented the 
Laird-Packard management practices on 
the B-1 program. The revised program 
of reducing the number of test aircraft 
and the elimination and reduction of 
many unsuccessful management prac- 
tices that have hampered past programs 
is an example of the direct application 
of these practices. 

I think the Air Force should be proud 
of its record on keeping the B-1 on 
schedule and within the authorized con- 
gressional fiscal levels. The fiscal base- 
line for the current program was estab- 
lished in the June 30, 1970 SAR to Con- 
gress and since that time the total cost 
of the development program has been 
reduced by over $55 million from that 
fiscal baseline. In addition, the Air Force 
has kept the program on schedule. 

It is important to note that a primary 
objective of this revision process was to 
reduce the national resource commit- 
ment for the B-1 program to the lowest 
possible level prior to reaching the 


planned production decision point of 


April 1975. Under this program revision 
process the total dollars committed at 
the time of first flight were reduced and 
the production decision authority will be 
given 1 full year of actual flight perform- 
ance upon which to base a production 
decision. This is in accordance with the 
DOD “fly before buy,” concept. 

All in all, from its very inception the 
B-1 program has been extremely cost 
conscious. The Air Force and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have determined that 
the program must be run with a continu- 
ing high level emphasis on controliing 
costs. It has, however, been equally em- 
phasized that the B-1 must be a useful 
and cost effective weapon system, a sys- 
tem that will continue to provide a credi- 
ble strategic deterrent for the United 
States in the years ahead. In my judg- 
ment, the current B-1 program meets 
both these objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a greater aware- 
ness of domestic needs in this country 
today than ever before. This has led to 
heavy pressure on Federal efforts to meet 
these needs. At the same time there is a 
budget problem, for our resources are 
obviously not limitless. 

It goes without saying that doing the 
things we are talking about in this coun- 
try and achieving our national goals, are 
not “either/or” propositions. We must 
strive to accomplish as many as possible. 
But if we are not secure in our national 
defense, and other nations bring us to 
heel, all our programs and our hopes, 
however well intentioned, will go out the 
window. Conversely, if we have the best 
military posture in the world, and other 
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needed, high priority programs suffer at 
the expense of this, then we have lost in 
another way. Consequently, we must 
study as best we can the capabilities of 
potential enemies—not as a scare tactic, 
not to produce a panic reaction—but be- 
cause the capabilities of potential en- 
emies are, after all, the true measure of 
the forces we really need. 

One has to say the Soviet ballistic 
missile force is increasing in numbers. 
Their submarine capability, with sea- 
launched missiles, is also increasing. In 
fact, in total land and sea-based missile 
payload, the Soviets have more than a 
two to one advantage over U.S. resources. 

In aircraft, the Soviets have a new 
swing-wing bomber prototype, and they 
are turning out about one new fighter 
design each year. In the process they are 
not phasing out their current bomber 
force. As a consequence, while we retain 
a lead in heavy bombers, we do not in 
total heavy and medium bombers. In 
fact, our strategic bomber force has been 
cut drastically in recent years. We have 
phased out the entire B-58 force sooner 
than previously planned, and our pur- 
chases of the FB-111 have been sharply 
reduced. 

In my judgment, and I know my think- 
ing is shared by Air Force balance-of- 
forces experts, the national defense sys- 
tem of this Nation should be buttressed 
by an appropriate mixture of three 
strategic force elements; bombers, land- 
based missiles, and sea-based missiles. 

As a result of simulated war gaming 
and other forms of systems analysis it 
has been demonstrated that to maintain 
an assured destruction capability, a com- 
bination of bombers and missiles has def- 
inite advantages over either an all- 
bomber or an all-missile force. This way, 
the enemy must program his resources to 
counter both missiles and aircraft. By 
dividing his efforts, he cannot concen- 
trate on any one system. He is thus less 
likely to neutralize even one of our stra- 
tegic force elements, let alone all three. 
Further, this complicates his defense 
problems considerably and requires com- 
mitment of far more resources. 

On the basis of this strategic concept 
the question of what would be the effect 
of stripping manned bombers from our 
deterrent forces is answered. Obviously, 
we would have to put much greater re- 
liance on missiles. In my view, we would 
have less flexibility and fewer options to 
consider in response to an enemy threat. 

A few years ago, when interconti- 
nential ballistic missiles were first be- 
coming operational, it was then thought 
to be impossible to defend against them. 
But with systems like ABM, this has 
changed, actually enhancing rather than 
reducing the strategic role of manned 
aircraft. 

There are other advantages of main- 
taining advanced aircraft in the defen- 
sive inventory. For instance, you can 
have a show of strength with bombers 
without threatening a cataclysmic con- 
frontation, for manned aircraft can be 
controlled. They can be pulled back at 
the right time. You cannot say the same 
for missiles. 

From another perspective, there are no 
crystal balls in the national defense busi- 
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ness; it is impossible to foretell all the 
various uses to which our strategic forces 
will be put. For example, no one foresaw 
the extensive use of the B-52 and the 
flying tanker in Southeast Asia. Tac- 
tical and strategic uses are open ended. 
The options often depend on the imagi- 
nation directed toward a plane’s use 
rather than on the particular limitations 
of the plane itself. 

It is with the needs of the future in 
mind that the need for developing the 
B-1 becomes so compelling. Moderniza- 
tion of our forces is essential if we are 
to continue to possess a credible deter- 
rent to the enemy. Planes do wear out. 
Their capabilities do become exhausted 
by new performance demands. The B-52 
has been the backbone of our bomber sys- 
tem for more than a decade. But, the 
prototype B-52 was based on technology 
of the late 1940's, and first flew in 1952. 
The latest models were built in 1962. 

Since the early days of World War II, 
American forces have never had to fight 
in the face of enemy air superiority. The 
Air Force is proud of that record. It 
has been a vital factor in dissuading 
would-be aggressors, and defeating 
those whose ambitions ran away with 
their judgment, I believe our pilots are 
the best in the world, but skill and deter- 
mination can go only so far to compen- 
sate for inadequate equipment. 

Eventually, technology changes so 
much that either potential new develop- 
ments cannot be incorporated into old 
aircraft, or is it simply not economical 
to do so. Thus it makes sense to produce 
a modern aircraft that can handle the 
threat and will have growth potential for 
future developments. 

The Air Force believes, and I agree, 
there are several specific factors that dic- 
tate against continuous modification of 
the present force of bombers. The latest 
model B-52—the “H” model—represents 
about the maximum growth attainable 
within the constraints of the basic de- 
sign. Development of any new bomber 
aircraft requires about 8 years. By the 
time the Air Force could have a sig- 
nificant operational number of B-1’s in 
the inventory, the B-52 will be 17 to 20 
years old. 

Also, if a major structure fatigue in 
the B-52 were detected, it could be too 
late to produce a timely replacement air- 
craft. The problem is compounded by 
large uncertainties in the magnitude of 
costs required to keep the old system vi- 
able. We have already invested $2.5 bil- 
lion in the B-52 update costs through 
fiscal 1969. 

Finally, while the effectiveness of the 
B-52 can be upgraded by equipping the 
current force with the latest weapons 
and systems, it would be unduly expen- 
sive to make the plane faster, carry more 
payload, fly lower, or have a smaller ra- 
dar cross-section. 

Mr. Speaker, some people have asked 
me why cannot the FB-111 be used as a 
replacement for the B-52? The answer is 
that the FB-111 was developed from 
the F—111 design only as an interim air- 
craft to replace the B-52C through F 
models as they neared the end of their 
operational life expectancy. As a stra- 
tegic bomber, the FB-111 design has def- 
inite limitations—it has limited payload 
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capacity, limited avionics capabilities, 
limited range, and it requires greater 
tanker support than does the B-52 or 
the B-1. 

I have also been asked what is to keep 
the B-1 from becoming obsolete even be- 
fore it can be ready for active duty. The 
answer to this is that the B-1 is being 
designed to take advantage of the many 
technical advances growing out of the 
past decade. Compared to the B-52, the 
B-1 will have a higher penetration speed, 
a reduced radar cross-section, a larger 
payload capacity, a better capability to 
penetrate at lower altitudes, a quicker 
reaction launch, and the characteristics 
necessary to operate from austere dis- 
persal bases. The B-1 also possesses bet- 
ter electronic countermeasures, target- 
finding systems, and weapon delivery 
systems. Taken together this equipment 
will further improve the ability of the 
B-1 to deal with enemy targets in both 
nuclear and non-nuclear wars and con- 
frontations. 

Finally, the B—1 will not become obso- 
lete before full operational readiness be- 
cause there is a built-in growth factor, 
whereby allowances are made for incor- 
porating further advances as they are 
developed. 

Over the past 5 years, technical risks 
have been reduced through an extensive 
advanced development program. This 
provides additional assurance that the 
full-scale development program, though 
methodical, will not be excessively drawn 
out. The attainment of the date for the 
initial operational capability—IOC— 


with the B-1 is not the primary driving 
factor in this program. However, based 


on present and anticipated funding and 
an orderly progression of development, 
defense planners now expect the B-1 to 
be operational in 1978. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to turn for 
a moment to another factor which im- 
proves the bomber component of our 
strategic forces; namely, increasing the 
effectivness of manned bombers as an 
instrument of control in limited conflict. 
On the basis of my experience, I believe 
that much of the misunderstanding on 
this point is caused by one prevalent but 
erroneous view of aerospace power, par- 
ticularly military aerospace power, and 
this view is reinforced by movies and 
novels on the subject. 

It is commonly held that the useful- 
ness of military aerospace power is con- 
fined almost solely to preventing or de- 
terring nuclear war. Yet those who hold 
this view have not apparently digested 
yet one of the more important points 
that President Nixon emphasized in his 
foreign policy report to the Congress: 

The overriding purpose of our strategic 
posture is political and defensive: to deny 
other countries the ability to impose their 
will on the United States and its allies under 
the weight of strategic military superiority. 
We must insure that all potential aggres- 
sors see unacceptable risks in contemplating 
a nuclear attack, or nuclear blackmail, or 
acts which could escalate to strategic nu- 
clear war, such as a Soviet conventional at- 
tack on Europe. 


To fulfill this broader purpose of our 
strategic forces, Mr. Speaker; that is, to 
control limited conflict, we need a capa- 
bility for selective retaliation against 
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such an attack. Bombers are not the only 
weapons that could perform this task, 
but they are clearly the best suited for 
it. Missiles once launched are committed, 
and they impose on the opponent a heavy 
demand for quick reaction. This, in turn, 
invites uncontrolled escalation. By con- 
trast, bombers can be prepositioned in 
close proximity to the target or placed 
on airborne alert, thus providing more 
time for the opponent to consider his 
response and react in a deliberate, care- 
fully controlled manner. 

The factors I have just detailed will 
assume a much greater importance after 
Communist China has acquired an ICBM 
force of significant size. Our strategic 
forces will then have to be prepared for 
retaliation against both China and the 
Soviet. Or then again they might be called 
upon to retaliate only against China. In 
this latter case, bombers could be used 
repeatedly against China and still be a 
part of the deterrent to the Soviet. 

I would also point out that our need 
for bombers is much more urgent today 
than it was 5 years ago when we had a 
wide margin of strategic superiority— 
with or without bombers—over the Soviet 
Union and when China did not have a 
nuclear capability. Today, with a policy 
of strategic sufficiency, we need forces 
that incorporate the versatility of 
manned bombers. Only with forces such 
as these can we operate from a position of 
near parity to achieve the two major ob- 
jectives that I mentioned earlier; to deter 
full-scale nuclear conflict, and to deter 
or control limited conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this short review 
of the need for the B—1 bomber coupled 
with my review of its programatic sound- 
ness from a fiscal and a functional point 
of view will demonstrate to our colleagues 
that the B-1 is a needed plane and a good 
buy for the money. 

I cannot overstate the importance of 
continuing the development and testing 
of this aircraft. From its very inception, 
it has been the most important corner 
this nation has turned since the deci- 
sion was made to develop the ICBM on a 
priority basis. And inasmuch as we are 
still facing the threat of nuclear holo- 
caust and since we still face an implac- 
able enemy in communism, the B—1 pro- 
gram must continue at full speed. 


DRUG ADDICTION IN THE 
MILITARY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to address myself to a crisis facing our 
country which calls for sweeping new 
legislation to completely overhaul the 
armed services’ policy in handling the 
problem of drug addiction. 

I contemplate intreducing legislation 
next week which would make identifica- 
tion and rehabilitation of GI drug ad- 
dicts mandatory on the part of the mili- 
tary. 

The key feature of my proposed legis- 
lation is a provision that those addicts 
who are detected through mandatory re- 
peated testing processes would be re- 
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quired to go through the rehabilitation 
program on their own time and not on 
the military’s. In other words the period 
of time the GI’s cure takes would not be 
included within his military commit- 
ment and his length of service would be 
deferred and have to be fulfilled through 
a comparable extension beyond his orig- 
inal discharge date. 

This, I believe, will overcome the legal 
question of extended military service be- 
yond the obligated period. Further, the 
requirement to defer discharges would 
serve as an effective deterrent to the 
taking of drugs. Also, I feel it will stop 
many GI’s who take the drug route as 
a means of being discharged from the 
service before their time is up. This has 
resulted in countless addicts being 
turned loose with uncontrollable habits, 
posing terrifying threats to themselves 
and to all society. 

The bill, which would create a Nar- 
cotics Control Force in each branch of 
the armed services, would also provide 
after-discharge programs for those ex- 
GI’s who became addicted prior to the 
proposed new policy and for those serv- 
icemen who may be released as cured 
under the proposed program but who 
may later go back to the use of drugs. 
These facilities would be provided 
through newly created treatment and 
rehabilitation centers in the Public 
Health Service and through widely ex- 
panded Veterans’ Administration pro- 
grams. 

Drug addiction has become a greater 
hazard for our military men than the 
risk of being shot. I was in Vietnam 
from April 11 through April 14 and had 
the opportunity to make an on-the- 
spot study of the narcotics crisis in the 
Armed Forces there. 

I believe a reliable estimate of 60,000 
GT's using hard drugs is a fair appraisal. 
And most of these men will not be de- 
tected or treated before being discharged 
and returned to their communities. It 
is only fair to the GI’s themselves and 
to society that these men be identified 
and treated before they leave the armed 
services. 

If a GI had typhoid or malaria, the 
military would not send him home just 
because he is due for discharge. Well, 
narcotics addiction is contagious and it 
has become epidemic. It is time for laws 
to be changed to recognize this tragic 
reality. 

Marihuana seems no longer to be the 
popular thing in most units in the 
Armed Forces. It has been to easily de- 
tectable, through its odor when smoked, 
or by trained dogs who have been brought 
into barracks to sniff it out from its 
hiding places. 

The big scene now is the smoking of 
heroin sprinkled in ordinary cigarettes. 
The stuff is so pure that the smoker gets 
a full high merely by inhaling. What he 
does not realize is that it is just as addict- 
able this way as it is through taking it by 
needle into the veins. 

That occasional “Saturday night high” 
soon develops into a dependency and one 
by one the GI’s are becoming hooked. 
And what is so terrifying about this is 
that the $5 to $6 a day habit in Vietnam 
could well become a $100- to $200-a-day 
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habit back home. This is because the 
heroin, known as “scag” there, costs only 
a trifle compared to the prices here and 
the stuff obtained there is as pure as 
heroin can be. The dilution of the heroin 
here reduces its potency about 15 times. 
Hence, the effect realized by smoking the 
stuff he gets when he returns home will 
be nil. It is too diluted to have much ef- 
fect. The only way his habit can be fed 
here is through vein injections. 

While in Victnam I was able to buy 
heroin easily. In an area known as “Scag 
Alley”, just a few blocks from Tansonn- 
hut Airport, I was able to purchase two 
vials of pure, unadulterated heroin, each 
containing 250 miligrams for less than 
$4. A chemical analysis of the heroin I 
bought, made by the Bureau of Narcotics 
reveals it is 95 percent pure—as pure as 
heroin can be. Roaming other areas of 
Saigon, I “scored” in at least eight other 
instances with pushers ranging in age 
from about 8 to 14 years of age. 

At Longbinh, the Army’s largest base in 
Vietnam, I wore Army fatigues, rode in 
the van of a truck in an Army convoy on 
roads immediately surrounding the base, 
and found 11 “stalls” where scag was be- 
ing sold openly. Teenage pushers would 
sidle up on scooters to the van of our 
truck to ply their wares. 

I made these purchases, Mr. Speaker, 
to illustrate how easily available, how 
cheap, and how pure heroin is in Viet- 
nam. That is why addiction is spreading 
into epidemic proportions in Vietnam. 

Many of the GI’s are doing it for kicks; 
some because they are bored. Others be- 
cause it is the thing to do, and in many 
cases, they do not like the idea of being 
there in the first place and this is their 
escape. 

Whatever the reason, the blatant real- 
ism is that 20 to 30 percent of the GI’s in 
Vietnam are using the hard stuff in some 
form or another. And in some units, like 
Longbinh, usage has reached an estimate 
of 50 percent among the GI’s in the E-5 
category and under. 

Vietnam is literally saturated with 
dope. And until now the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment has done little if anything to 
crack down on its flow. 

In my 2-hour meeting with Vice Presi- 
dent Ky, while in Saigon, I confronted 
the Vice President with the obvious laxity 
of the Vietnamese Government in deal- 
ing with the drug problem citing my own 
experiences on how easily he was able to 
get pure heroin right out in the open. Ky 
admitted that until recently his country 
considered drugs an American problem 
but they can do this no longer for it has 
become imbedded into their own culture. 
He assured a new, tough policy. 

The drug scene is not peculiar only to 
Vietnam. Reports indicate its heavy prev- 
alence with units in Germany and with 
our troops in other parts of the world 
and, of particular significance, with our 
military bases right here in the United 
States. 

I also recently visited Fort Bragg, 
N.C., where the military’s first and most 
advanced drug rehabilitation facility is 
located. A recent survey at Fort Bragg 
showed that 64 percent of the GI’s have 
experimented in drugs in some form or 
another. Of this amount, admittedly, 17 
percent have been involved in the use of 
hard drugs. 
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As commendable as the Bragg reha- 
bilitation experiment is, it still falls far 
short of getting the support it should 
have from the Pentagon. Much of the 
funds needed to support the program are 
contributed by officers and their wives 
and families. This is the military's ob- 
ligation and a vitally needed program 
such as this should not have to depend 
on charity. 

The travesty of the military’s policy 
is that the men who are addicted are 
released before they are amply treated 
or cured. In most cases, when a GI is 
addicted, he is given physical withdrawal 
treatments and then discharged. This re- 
sults in their return to society before 
they are ready and they are faced with 
the inevitable regression back to drugs. 

Under my bill, the military would be 
required to begin testing each GI at 
various periods beginning 6 months be- 
fore his discharge in order to ascertain 
drug use. Once identification is estab- 
lished, the youth would be subject to 
treatment and rehabilitation. The period 
of time the GI’s cure takes would not be 
included within his military commitment 
and his length of service would be de- 
ferred and have to be fulfilled through a 
comparable extension beyond his orig- 
inal discharge date. 

The bill goes further by providing after- 
discharge programs for those addicted 
ex-Gl’s who have already been dis- 
charged and under present policy do not 
qualify for Government help for cures. 
In many instances, these veterans re- 
ceived the kind of discharge that would 
disqualify them from veterans facilities, 
which, at best, are still far from ade- 
quate in dealing with the drug problem. 

Also, even under my proposal, there is 
no way of assuring that the GI who goes 
through the cure process and then is re- 
leased will permanently stay off drugs. 
There must be Public Health Service 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
for him to go as well as a broad and 
modernized Veterans’ Administration 
program to deal with the problem. My 
legislation will provide for such programs 
and for their required manpower and 
resources. 


CANNIKIN NUCLEAR TEST: 
WHY IT MUST BE DONE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hosmer) is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a cam- 
paign is being mounted by various groups 
and individuals to force postponement 
if not abandonment of the planned Can- 
nikin nuclear detonation now scheduled 
for Amchitka Island in October. Various 
specious reasons are being advanced as to 
why this test should not take place. 

A stream of adverse consequences are 
being postulated—alleged ecological 
damage, alleged earthquake and tsunami 
generation, and alleged possible inter- 
ference with international disarmament 
negotiations. One less obvious hypothe- 
cation is the idea that if cancellation of 
Cannikin can somehow be pressured, that 
could lead to an easement—or perhaps 
appeasement—in our negotiations with 
the Soviet Union and the remote possi- 
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bility of concluding a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty. 
Let me discuss this last item first. 


WHY WE MUST TEST 


In the April 11 issue of the Washington 
Post, there was an article headlined 
“Tiniest ‘A’ Blast Identifiable Now.” This 
article erroneously claimed that the 
United States can now detect and iden- 
tify even a one kiloton underground nu- 
clear explosion. Our colleague, Mr, HOLI- 
FIELD, a former chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and a 
member of that committee since its in- 
ception 25 years ago, was mystified by 
this article. In listening to testimony 
from experts for the past 15 years, he had 
never heard about identifying seismic 
events which could correspond to as 
little as one kiloton in any form of un- 
derground medium. Neither had I nor 
any other member of the Joint Commit- 
tee ever heard of such a thing. 

Mr. Ho.rrretp therefore prepared and 
released comments which pointed out 
that this “new information,” supposedly 
based on leaked results from a scientific 
meeting of seismologists held at Woods 
Hole, Mass., in July 1970, was completely 
erroneous. I have received unanimous 
consent for Mr. Hotirretp’s comments to 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the end of my statement. 

I suppose one could ask, as has been 
asked for many years, Why does the 
United States continue to test? The an- 
swer is very simply—it is an unfortunate 
necessity to assure our national security. 
I know that I speak for the members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy as 
well as a majority of both Houses of 
Congress and the peole of the United 
States when I say I wish nuclear 
weapons testing were not necessary. But 
it is necessary, and idealistic daydreams 
will not alter that fact. The Soviet Union 
is engaged in a massive buildup of its of- 
fensive missile force. This cannot be 
ignored or wished away. To believe that 
unilateral disarmament on our part or 
cancellation of the Cannikin test will 
suddenly and miraculously result in re- 
ciprocal Soviet initiatives is engaging in 
serious self-delusion. 

The President’s announcement today 
of progress in the SALT negotiations 
belies the assertions of those who would 
claim that the detonation of the Can- 
nikin event at “no more than 5 mega- 
tons” would be detrimental and deleteri- 
ous to our international negotiations evi- 
dently do not keep up with current 
events. On October 14, 1970, the Soviet 
Union conducted a nuclear experiment on 
Novaya Zemlya Island which was re- 
ported in the 3 to 6 megaton range. While 
there were no reported damaging effects 
from this detonation, there were also 
no reported criticisms from U.S. citizens 
or those anywhere in the world who 
would claim that this test would or should 
affect Soviet Union international nego- 
tiations. 

Under the basic concept of maintain- 
ing the common defense and security 
of the United States, the President has 
authorized a series of underground nu- 
clear tests and experiments. Cannikin is 
one of those tests. I hasten to point out 
that the United States is willing to dis- 
cuss any aspect of disarmament. We are 
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now negotiating at Geneva and in the 
Vienna SALT talks, but we must not 
forfeit our bargaining strength. 


ENVIRONMENT IS BEING PROTECTED 


Let us consider the question of pos- 
sible ecological damage to Amchitka 
Island. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has cooperated with the Department. of 
Defense, the Interior Department, and 
the State of Alaska in conducting bio- 
environmental studies since the initial 
concept of the Milrow test, about 1967. 
The AEC was concerned with ecology 
long before it became a household word. 
AEC studies at Amchitka and in the sur- 
rounding area on seismology, hydrology, 
geology, bird lore, sea otter survival and 
possible radioactive contamination con- 
tinue to this day. 

I would like to point out that if it had 
not been for the efforts of the AEC, the 
sea otter population—which was being 
protected by a blanket “no hunting” 
rule—would have by this time been dec- 
imated by overpopulation and starva- 
tion. The AEC proposed and carried out 
an outstanding program to assure sur- 
vival of these friendly sea beasts by hav- 
ing them moved to other coastal areas 
throughout Alaska, Canada, and the 
northwestern part of the United States. 
Certainly such humaneness deserves 
praise and not censure. 

EARTHQUAKE AND TSUNAMI STUDIES 


The question of the generation of sig- 
nificantly large secondary earthquakes 
and the possibility of the creation of tsu- 
namis—sea waves—were examined pub- 
licly and at great length in this country 
in the summer and fall of 1969. This was 
in anticipation of the Milrow event of 
approximately one megaton which was 
conducted in October 1969 at Amchitka. 

It is known by all who make even a su- 
perficial examination that the entire 
Aleutian chain is one of the most seismi- 
cally active areas in the entire world. 
Since 1899 at least four earthquakes 
equal to or greater than magnitude 8 on 
the Richter scale have been recorded in 
the Aleutians, while there have been 
dozens with magnitudes between 7 and 
8. I would like to submit for the RECORD 
at the end of my statement a table indi- 
cating earthquakes of magnitude 7 or 
greater in the Aleutians from 1899 to 
date. The original data were prepared by 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey with 
updated data supplied to me by the Na- 
tional Oceanographic Administration. 

The table discloses an interesting phe- 
nomenon. 

From 1899 on, there has not been any 
tsunami generation by any earthquake 
which occurred near or west of the 180° 
meridian, which includes Amchitka. 

Returning to the Milrow test of 1969, 
which had an equivalent earthquake 
magnitude of 6.5 on the Richter scale, 
there was very littl damage on the 
island itself, none to the surrounding 
area and the only water effect was a 
ripple a few inches high. 

It has been stated in an AEC press 
release that Cannikin will not be larger 
than 5 megatons so at most, using estab- 
lished scaling laws in predicting the ef- 
fects of Cannikin, we can anticipate a 
projected equivalent earthquake magni- 
tude of 7.0 on the Richter scale. As a 
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result, it is highly improbable that a 
significant secondary earthquake would 
be generated. This is based upon data 
acquired from the Milrow test, which 
triggered no secondary shock, and from 
mainland U.S. tests where no secondary 
shock has ever been generated which was 
stronger than one-one hundredth of the 
original shock. 

But what of the unlikely event that 
Cannikin does, in fact, result in an after- 
shock? The fact is that the maximum 
aftershock which could be postulated un- 
der this circumstance is a magnitude 5 
earthquake which is accepted as an al- 
most daily, or at least common, occur- 
rence in the Aleutians where Amchitka 
is located. 

With the predicted magnitude 7.0 on 
the Richter scale, for an event in the 
Aleutians which takes place west of the 
180° meridian, the experts predict that 
no tsunami will be generated. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on Sunday morning, May 2, 
1971, an earthquake of magnitude 7.1 
was recorded in the Aleutians at the 
Adak Island Naval Air Station. The epi- 
center of this seismic event was about 90 
miles south of Adak and about 200 miles 
east of Amchitka. Here again we have 
a large earthquake causing essentially 
no ground motion damage and nothing 
more than the generation of a few rip- 
ples in the northern Pacific Ocean. Cer- 
tainly, nothing that would be called a 
tsunami was noted. 


NO RADIOACTIVITY RELEASES 
In touching just briefly on the ques- 
tion of the escape of radioactivity, I 
should point out that none has been 


recorded from the Milrow event since 
1969. In early 1966, after the long shot 
test of October 1965, some tritium was 
found in small lakes close to ground zero. 
This phenomenon has never been com- 
pletely explained. However, none has 
been found offshore from Amchitka Is- 
land that can be construed as being 
above natural background levels. Moni- 
toring for radioactivity is being con- 
tinued and will continue for several 
years after the Cannikin event. 

The AEC has prepared a second draft 
Cannikin environmental statement 
which reflects the comments of those 
agencies which responded to the original 
draft of June 1970. 

At the invitation of the Governor and 
so that the people of Alaska may be fully 
informed as to the Cannikin test and 
possible effects, personnel from the AEC 
plan to make presentations and hold 
public meetings with Alaska citizens in 
all major cities and in those other places 
in Alaska where they receive requests for 
& public meeting. 

Commissioner Clarence Larson was in 
Alaska earlier this week for a first-hand 
look at Amchitka Island and then went 
to Nevada to the test site to meet with 
visiting Alaskan legislators to kick-off the 
series of talks which explain the Can- 
nikin program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would conclude by stat- 
ing that the detonation of the Cannikin 
event is in the best national interest of 
US. security. Until such time as there is 
an international agreement on the lim- 
iting or reduction of nuclear armament 
in the world, the United States cannot 
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and must not depend upon unilateral 
weapons reductions or cessation of test- 
ing. Wishful thinking will not make the 
world a better or a safer place in which 
to live. 

I am also including in the RECORD at 
this point two additional documents 
which bear on this matter. One is a fine 
paper by Dr. William G. Van Dorn of 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
discussing the possibility of tsunami gen- 
eration by the Cannikin test, and the 
other is a letter from Russell E. Train, 
chairman of the President’s Council on 
Environmental Quality, discussing AEC’s 
compliance with the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 


COMMENTS BY CONGRESSMAN CHET HOLIFIELD, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY ON 
WASHINGTON Post NEWS ARTICLE OF APRIL 
11, “TINIEST ‘A’ BLAST IDENTIFIABLE Now” 


I was considerably disturbed when I read 
the article “Tiniest ‘A’ Blast Identifiable 
Now” in the April 11 Washington Post. This 
article seems to be another in a series of 
statements attributable to the Washington 
Post which might be entitled, “wishing will 
make it so.” 

In February 1971 the Canadians at the 
Geneva disarmament conference proposed a 
threshold nuclear test ban treaty which 
would outlaw all explosions which had a 
seismic magnitude above a certain level. Mr. 
Ignatieff, the Canadian representative, con- 
ceded that an “across the board” prohibition 
in underground testing remains blocked by 
the long standing deadlock of on-site inspec- 
tion at nuclear testing grounds, The Cana- 
dian position was based on a document pre- 
pared by Canadian scientists which indicated 
that detection thresholds are magnitude 4.2 
by waves passing through the earth for explo- 
sions and earthquakes in Europe and North 
America, deteriorating to a detection thresh- 
old of magnitude 4.5 for Asian coverage, and 
deteriorating further to magnitude 5.0 in 
parts of the southern hemisphere. The 
threshold for detection—note that this is still 
detection not identification—is magnitude 
4.8 for surface waves going through the 
earth's crust from earthquakes in North 
America and Europe, deteriorating to magni- 
tude 5.1 for Asian coverage. Detection thresh- 
old is defined as the probability that 90 per- 
cent of a given number of stations world- 
wide will be to detect a given seismic event. 
According to the Canadians, the most gener- 
ally applicable identification threshold is 
about magnitude 5.8 to magnitude 6.0 in 
much of the Northern Hemisphere. 

I have made this long quote to show the 
latest information that the Canadians felt 
they had available as of November 1970, sev- 
eral months after the Woods Hole meeting. 

The British, in December, 1965, published 
@ very fine two volume document, “The De- 
tection and Recognition of Underground Ex- 
plosions,” which was issued by their Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment. The asso- 
ciation of magnitudes with nuclear explo- 
sions in various subsurface media is very 
clearly presented on page 39, in figure 13, of 
Volume 1. The graph demonstrates very 
clearly that a 10 kiloton explosion would 
be equivalent to magnitude 4.5 in granite, 
that it would take a 20 kiloton explosion in 
tuff for magnitude 4.5, and 100 kilotons in 
alluvium; and I should point out that this 
alluvium need only be 2 few thousand feet 
deep, not tens of miles, to be detectable as 
magnitude 4.5. 

The article of April 11 mentions the large 
seismic arrays which have been developed by 
the United States. I would like to quote from 
Summary of the 31 December 1970 report is- 
sued by Lincoln Laboratories of MIT on the 
Large Aperture Seismic Array (LASA) in 
Montana. This is the Fourteenth Semiannual 
Summary of the Seismic Discrimination 
Group of the Lincoln Laboratory: 
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“In order to establish the technical basis 
for any proposed arms control agreement 
banning underground nuclear explosions, we 
are pursuing research connected with the 
nature of explosions and earthquakes, the 
propagation path from source to receiver 
and methods of data analysis at the receiver.” 

So’we see that the LASA has been in busi- 
ness for seven years and is still pursuing 
knowledge concerning discrimination be- 
tween underground nuclear explosions and 
seismic events. It is obvious from the Wash- 
ington Post April 11 article that the authors 
do not haye the vaguest idea of the difference 
between detection and identification. It is 
unfortunate that some persons leaked an in- 
house document which has not been intended 
for publication, which was an internal work- 
ing document, and which was essentially the 
product of a group of seismologists who were 
brainstorming on what might be possible in 
the future. 

I would like to make two points: the need 
for on-site inspection continues as strongly 
as ever, should there be a push soon for a 
comprehensive test ban. Also, many seismic 
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PROBABILITY OF TSUNAMI GENERATION IN 
CONNECTION WITH CANNIKEN 


(By Dr. William G. Van Dorn, Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography, University of 
California, San Diego) 


Gentlemen: A good fraction of my scien- 
tific career has been concerned with tsuna- 
mis—both natural and man-made. I was re- 
sponsible for measuring and evaluating the 
hazard from water wave effects for nearly all 
of the Pacific nuclear tests, and for many 
subsequent related studies. My investigation 
of natural tsunamis have led to a number 
of recommendations for improving public 
safety, only a few of which have been 
adopted. 

I would like to emphasize here that I am 
as deeply concerned with the safety as- 
pects of underground testing at Amchitka as 
anyone. 

However, there are certain mitigating cir- 
cumstances not mentioned in this memo- 
randum which suggest that the risk of a 
destructive tsunami being generated in as- 
sociation with the proposed Cannikin test 
is not as great as implied. These circum- 
stances have emerged fairly recently, as a 
result of studies Initiated by the AEC, acting 
on recommendations of the Panel of Con- 
sultants, of which I am a member. 

In order to properly qualify them, I would 
like to give you a perspective of what tsuna- 
mis are like, what factors combine to pro- 
duce a destructive tsunami, and to what 
extent the probability that such a combina- 
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events remain unidentified as natural phe- 
nomena, and a comprehensive test ban with 
present technology, without on-site inspec- 
tion, would not be worth the paper on which 
it was written. 

If, as the Canadians stated in their paper 
of November 1970, we can only identify events 
of magnitude 5.5 or 6, this could mean ex- 
plosions up to one megaton in alluvium could 
be detected, but not identified. 

The United States has just completed large 
seismic arrays in Alaska and Norway which 
are just beginning to produce data that even- 
tually should be useful in aiding identifica- 
tion as well as the detection of seismic 
events. 

I have been a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy for 25 years—since 
its inception. Since the first time test ban 
treaties were proposed in the 1950's, the Com- 
mittee has made every attempt to keep cur- 
rently and fully informed of all progress 
made in the test detection field. We have an- 
nual briefings by the Department of De- 
fense, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


EARTHQUAKES IN THE ALEUTIANS! 1899-1971 
[M,>7.0; Longitudes between 163W and 170E] 
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The Committee would be among the first to 
know if any breakthrough had actually been 
made whereby a comprehensive test ban 
would be acceptable without on-site inspec- 
tion. This is not the case yet. 

As you know, I have actively supported the 
SALT conferences and all phases of our steps 
to stop nuclear testing based on the status 
of our capability to detect and identify. 

I cannot in good conscience gamble with 
our national security by relying on “wishful 
thinking” instead of hard scientific facts. 

I recognize the difficulty a lay reporter has 
in writing articles on complicated techno- 
logical and scientific programs as contra- 
distinct to basing an article on hypothetical 
projections of future scientific goals. 

The least that a responsible reporter can 
do is to check the facts with informed Com- 
mittee members or staff in order to obtain 
a balanced story. I refer to the Joint Com- 
mittee members or their staff or responsible 
government scientists who are actively in 
charge of the specific program being reported 
upon. 
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tion might occur in conjunction with Canni- 
kin can reasonably be assessed. 

A tsunami can be defined as any localized, 
impulsive deformation of the free ocean sur- 
face, whether produced by a volcanic or arti- 
ficial explosion, a submarine landslide, or 
(most commonly) a sea floor dislocation ac- 
companying an earthquake. Tsunamis come 
in all sizes, limited only by water depth and 
available energy, but we are concerned here 
only with potentially dangerous events. 

However generated, the initial disturbance 
propagates radially away from its source 
region as a system of free gravity waves. 
A good example of a miniature tsunami is 
the familiar pattern of concentric rings of 
waves produced by dropping a pebble into 
a pond: the waves are highest and shortest 
near the source, and become lower and long- 
er as they travel outward, somewhat like 
the extension of an accordion bellows. Upon 
entering shallow water near shore, this proc- 
ess is reversed; the waves grow higher and 
shorter again until they eventually run up 
against the shoreline and are partially re- 
fiected—or scattered—back out to sea. 

Most of the damage from destructive tsu- 
namis occurs during the first 5 or 6 hours 
after the first waves reach shore, although 
diminishing activity ensues for several. days. 
The severity of local wave effects at a re- 
mote place depends in a complicated way 
upon several factors: the height and shape 
of the initial deformation, the distance the 
waves have traveled, and the local coastal 


Sources: 1899-1964, ref. 38 and-supplemental CGS tabulations 1965-——, misc. 


typography. Irrespective of other factors, 
there is a relatively sharp distinction be- 
tween damage and no damage, depending 
upon whether or not local runup heights ex- 
ceed the normal wave and tide range. 
Owing to their complexity, most of these 
effects were long thought not to be realistic- 
ally calculable on a deterministic basis. 
Within the past several years, however, sig- 
nificant advances have been made. First, 
extensive, post-event geophysical surveys 
after the great earthquake of March 28, 1964, 
in Alaska, have for the first time permitted 
a fairly complete picture of the source char- 
acteristics of a large tsunami. Second, com- 
parative seismological, tectonic, and/or hy- 
drodynamic data from Alaska, and the tsu- 
namis of 1946 and 1957 (Aleutians), and 1960 
(Chile) suggest that large tsunamis origin- 
ating along the Pacific trench system have 
common generic features. Third, AEC and 
DOD-sponsored studies have resulted in the 
development of hydrodynamic computer 
codes for the deterministic calculation of 
wave systems produced by known sources, 
their propagation across the ocean, and the 
local wave response ac remote points. 
These codes are necessarily complex, fairly 
expensive to run, and are still incomplete; 
but present results include a convincing re- 
construction of the generation of the Alaskan 
tsunami. Although the calculations covered 
an area only ten times that of the source, 
simplified geometric extrapolations to 
greater distances give wave heights that 
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agree with observations at small islands 
within a factor of two. The calculations are 
now being extended to arbitrary distances 
on a spherical ocean, and the local response 
factors will be computed at one or two more 
complex locations where comparative wave 
observations are available. These studies 
should be completed within three or four 
months. 

As a result of these and previous studies, 
the present status of tsunami phenomenol- 
ogy might be summarized as follows. 

1. Tsunamis seem principally to originate 
from elongate sources that parallel the 
trench systems ringing the Pacific Basin. 
These trenches are considered to be zones 
of crustal plate abuttment, whose relative 
motions accumulate strain that is discon- 
tinuously released in the form of earth- 
quakes. These zones are also characterized 
by volcanic activity and a long geologic his- 
tory of large-scale accumulative dislocations. 
Only zones of vertical dislocation appear to 
be productive of tsunamis. 

2. Historically, an average of 100 detectible 
tsunamis per century has occurred in the 
Pacific Basin, of which roughly 10 percent 
might be classes as widely destructive. Of 
the latter, eight have occurred since 1900, 
and five since 1945. According to recent 
statistics, a rough classification relating 
tsunamis to Richter earthquake magnitude 
is: 

Richter M<6.0, non-detectible 

6.0<M6.5, barely detectible 

6.5<M<7.5, moderate 

M>7.5, severe* 

In all the above classes, the majority of 
earthquakes in tsunamigenic regions have 
not produced tsunamis. 

3. The Alaskan earthquake involved a ver- 
tical seafloor lift of from 6-30 ft. over 40,- 
000 square miles; the potential energy of the 
deformed water surface was 1-3 megatons, or 
roughly an equal percentage of the strain 
energy released during the parent quake. 
Fragmentary uplift data from Chile, and the 
above-cited similarities in aftershock pat- 
terns and tide-gage records, suggest that the 
1946, 1957, and 1960 tsunamis involved simi- 
lar volumetric displacements. 

4. Two geometrical effects govern the radial 
flux of wave energy. Elongate sources are 
somewhat directional. For Alaska, the as- 
pect ratio (length:breadth) was about 4:1, 
And, although the wave pattern reconstruc- 
tion was almost circular in midocean, the 
wave heights were twice as high normal to 
the longer axis of the source than parallel 
to it. Secondly, the radial attenuation of 
wave height with distance is the product of 
two factors: radial stretching and lateral 
spreading. The former persists at all dis- 
tances, but the latter reaches a minimum at 
one-quarter of the earth’s circumference and 
again increases; their product has a mini- 
mum at about 8000 miles. Thus, wave heights 
actually increase at greater distances, which 
accounts, in part, for the severity of damage 
in Japan from Chilean tsunamis, and con- 
versely. 

With respect to the probability of tsunami 
generation in association with the proposed 
Cannikin test, the following statements 
apply: 

1. DIRECT EFFECTS 

During the Milrow test, surface doming due 
to cavity expansion produced a maximum of 
8 inches of uplift along less than a mile of 
shoreline, and no measurable offshore fault 
displacements were observed. No anomalous 
waves were recorded by an array of bottom- 
mounted sensors within 5-15 miles of the 
shot point, and having a threshold resolu- 
tion of about lcm. Thus the maximum volu- 


*The large 1946 Aleutian tsunami was 
anomalously low at M7. 3. 
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metric sea surface displacement during this 
event was substantially less than one-mil- 
lionth of that accredited to large tsunamis. 
No significant alteration of these circum- 
stances is implied by the Cannikin test, or 
any nominal extrapolation thereof. 


2. INDIRECT EFFECTS 


Principal public and scientific attention 
has been directed toward the possibility that 
a Cannikin-triggered earthquake might gen- 
erate a destructive tsunami. This would re- 
quire the coincidence of two apparently un- 
precedented events: the triggering of an 
earthquake along the Amchitka fault block 
west of Amchitka Pass having a Richter mag- 
nitude of at least 7.3, and whose vertical 
dislocation is six feet or larger. The first pos- 
sibility has been discussed by Dr. Hadley, 
and I will address my remarks to the latter 
problem. 

Despite the fact that there are no recog- 
nizable dissimilarities in the frequency or 
intensity of seismic activity along the Aleu- 
tian Arc, or in tectonic structure and inci- 
dence of vulcanism, there is no historical 
record of a destructive tsunami having been 
generated west of Amchitka Pass. 

Since 1900, there have been about 60 earth- 
quakes of magnitudes 6.75< M <7.5, and 14 
of magnitude 7.5 or larger. Three of the latter 
events have generated destructive tsunamis. 
Their rupture zones—as defined by the after- 
shock perimeters of their parent earth- 
quakes—lie elbow to elbow, and encompass 
the entire Aleutian Arc from Prince William 
Sound to Amchitka Pass. Aside from the 
above-cited directional differences, remote 
wave effects from these three tsunamis were 
statistically indistinguishable. 

The Rat Island Quake of February 4, 1965, 
had a magnitude of 7.5, an aftershock perim- 
eter comparable to the above three tsunami- 
genic earthquakes, and encompassed the bulk 
of the Aleutian Are west of Amchitka Pass. 
This earthquake generated a “moderate” 
tsunami, in that local tide gage heights of 
0-10 feet, and extreme runup heights of 6-50 1 
feet, were reported within the epicentral 
region, but no significant remote waves were 
observed. 

Taken together, these factors imply that 
vertical dislocations associated with large 
Aleutian earthquakes west of Amchitka Pass 
are inherently smaller than those to the east. 
This view is also suggested by the directions 
of crustal plate movement in the North 
Pacific, which normally abut the eastern 
portion of the Aleutian Arc, but trend more 
tangentially in the western sector, such that 
lateral shear forces—rather than normal 
forces—can be expected to prevail. 

To further explore these implied differ- 
ences, the U.S. Geological Survey has recently 
conducted a field survey of the Island groups 
on both sides of Amchitka Pass, looking for 
specific evidence that might confirm or deny 
the hypothesis of relatively long-term ver- 
tical stability of the Amchitka sector. The 
following—still incomplete and unreported— 
results tend to support this hypothsis.* 

1. There is a general concordance of the 
levels of the submarine and sea level terraces 
within and between the islands of the Rat 
Islands group and the Delarof Island group. 
A 10- to 15-foot uplift in the last 3,000 to 
4,000 years of the Delarof group (east of 
Amchitka Pass) is indicated by the fact that 
sea cliffs are inactive and above wave action 
and the modern sea-level terrace is emergent, 
whereas in the Rat group (west of Amchitka 
Pass) sea cliffs are being actively eroded. 

2. The elevations with respect to sea level 
of these marine terraces in the west-central 


ł Single observation at Shemya. 

2 Notes from discussions of 12/8/70 between 
U.S.G.8. representatives and Dr. W. G. Van 
Dorn. 
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Aleutian Islands roughly correlate with 
world-wide sea-level changes during the past 
240,000 years postulated by Fairbridge. 

3. A 1200-foot-wide block-slump of about 
100 feet near South Bight, Amchitka Island, 
postdates older, transcurrent faults. This 
slump comprises unconsolidated, multilayer, 
fossiliferous sediments that show no evi- 
dence of subsequent fractures. Two proacti- 
nium dates of about 130,000 years from this 
slump place an upper limit on significant 
fault activity on Amchitka. 

4. There is no evidence of fault displace- 
ment of any of the marine terraces. 

5. Local faulting was observed on some 
of the active volcanoes; this appears to be 
restricted to the volcanoes and is inferred 
to be unrelated to regional tectonic proc- 
esses 

6. It is safe to conclude that the west- 
central Aleutians have not undergone iso- 
static adjustments within the past 2,000,000 
years at the magnitude or frequency seen 
to the east in the coastlines of the islands 
and mainland in the Gulf of Alaska. 

Further evidence regarding the time-scale 
of prehistoric changes in the geomorphology 
of this region should be provided by 35 
samples currently being processed for radio- 
active dates. Additionally, a 4-station array 
of sensitive wave recorders is currently being 
installed on Western Pacific Islands, with 
the object of monitoring small or moderate 
tsunamis from the Aleutian group. These 
stations, combined with seismic data should 
provide data whereby Aleutian tsunami 
sources can be defined and compared for 
regional differences—if any. 

If convincing differences between the 
long-term vertical stability of the geologic 
structure east and west of Amchitka Pass 
can be demonstrated, this evidence and the 
historical lack of destructive tsunamis from 
the western sector would provide consider- 
able support to the arguments against sig- 
nificant tsunami risk in conjunction with 
Cannikin—whether or not a larger earth- 
quake might be causatively imputed to this 
test. It would be highly desirable to extend 
the field surveys to the central Aleutian 
Arc, so far unstudied, looking for specific 
evidence of recent vertical dislocations of 6- 
16 feet, as implied from the tsunami-pro- 
ducing earthquakes of 1946 and 1957. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL QUALITY, 

Washington, D.C., May 6, 1971. 

Mrs, JOSEPHINE POMERANCE, 

Chairman, Disarmament Issues Commmittee, 
United Nations Association of the United 
States of America, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mrs. PoMERANCE: I am writing in 
response to the letter of April 22, 1971, which 
you wrote as Chairman of the Disarmament 
Issues Committee of the United Nations As- 
sociation of the United States of America, 
concerning compliance with the National 
Policy Act of 1969 (P.L. 91-190) by the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) for the 
CANNIKIN test at Amchitka, Alaska. Since 
receipt of your letter the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality has reviewed the status of 
AEC compliance. 

By way of background it should be men- 
tioned that the Council on Environmental 
Quality (CEQ) was not officially formed until 
early 1970. One of the first official actions of 
the new Council was to draft guidelines for 
compliance with Section 102(2)(C) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(NEPA). Those guidelines were issued on 
April 30, 1970, to set forth the procedures for 
drafting, reviewing, and issuing environ- 
mental statements, 

The AEC’s draft environmental statement 
on CANNIKIN, submitted to the CEQ on 
June 17, 1970, was one of the earliest draft. 
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environmental statements prepared in ac- 
cordance with the CEQ guidelines. At the 
time the draft CANNIKIN statement was 
issued, the AEC published notice of the 
public availability of the statement in the 
Federal Register of June 20, 1970. At the 
same time the AEC sent copies of the draft 
statement to appropriate Federal agencies 
having jurisdiction by law or special expertise 
with respect to environmental impact, and 
to state and local agencies authorized to de- 
velop and enforce environmental standards 
including the State of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Since release of the Cannikin draft state- 
ment, copies of that statement have been 
supplied by the AEC to over 300 individual 
requestors. Comments on the statement 
have been received from the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of Transportation, the 
Department of State and from the State of 
Hawaii. It should be noted that the response 
from the Department of the Interior included 
comments provided by the Federal Water 
Quality Administration, and the response 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare included comments from the 
Public Health Service. With the more recent 
Governmental reorganization these com- 
menting bodies have been replaced by equiv- 
alent components within the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

The AEC has modified the Cannikin en- 
vironmental statement to incorporate con- 
sideration of the comments that have been 
received. The revised Cannikin statement is 
nearing completion and will soon be ap- 
proved for release by the AEC as their final 
statement. While the AEC has not yet pub- 
lished the final environmental statement for 
Cannikin, their performance will be con- 
sistent with the most recent revised guide- 
lines of the Council on compliance with 
NEPA: 

“(c) With respect to recommendations or 
reports on proposals for legislation to which 
section 102(2)(C) applies, the final text of 
the environmental statement and comments 
thereon should be available to the Congress 
and to the public in support of the proposed 
legislation or report. In cases where the 
scheduling of congressional hearings on 
recommendations or reports on proposals for 
legislation which the Federal agency has 
forwarded to the Congress does not allow 
adequate time for the completion of a final 
text of an environmental statement (to- 
gether with comments), a draft environ- 
mental statement may be furnished to the 
Congress and made available to the public 
pending transmittal of the comments as 
received and the final text.” 

In your letter you indicated that the Con- 
gress was not satisfied with the Cannikin 
environmental statement and that they had 
dismissed it, withholding appropriations for 
the proposed Cannikin test. The Congres- 
sional action which was taken with regard 
to the Cannikin test was actually that of 
decreasing the appropriations in the FY 1971 
budget, deferring those costs to the budget 
for FY 1972. 

We have discussed the revised Cannikin 
environmental statement with representa- 
tives of the AEC. When the final Cannikin 
statement is issued, it is our understanding 
that it will indicate all potential hazards to 
the environment and it will address the al- 
ternatives to the action proposed. The final 
Cannikin statement will of course include 
copies of the comments which have been re- 
ceived and will be given official notice in the 
Federal Register. 

By a copy of this letter to the AEC I am 
asking that copies of the revised AEC Can- 
nikin statement and comments be furnished 
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directly to you and all those who joined in 
your letter. 
Sincerely, 
RUSSELL E. Trarn, Chairman. 


THE OPENING OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from In- 
diana, Mr. HAMILTON, is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it is in the United States’ national 
interest to have the Suez Canal open. 

In recent weeks, the argument has 
been advanced that the opening of the 
Suez Canal in connection with an in- 
terim settlement in the Middle East 
would be in the interest of the Soviet 
Union and, therefore, disadvantageous to 
the United States. This argument holds 
that an open canal would help the Rus- 
sians gain a strategic foothold in the In- 
dian Ocean and would facilitate the de- 
livery of materiel to North Vietnam. 

An open canal would afford distinct ad- 
vantages to the U.S.S.R. It would facili- 
tate and shorten its naval routes and 
communications, reduce costs, and in- 
crease the mobility of its naval forces. 
These advantages to the U.S.S.R. should 
not, however, be exaggerated, and should 
be kept in perspective. Soviet force levels 
in the Indian Ocean area and deliveries 
of supplies to North Vietnam are inde- 
pendent of the status of the Suez Canal. 
Since the 1967 Middle East war, Soviet 
presence in the Indian Ocean and de- 
liveries to Southeast Asia have in- 
creased—at the precise time the canal 
was closed. The opening of the canal 
would not present the Soviets with new 
capabilities that they are currently with- 
out. Thus, the opening of the Suez Canal 
would represent mainly a logistical ad- 
vantage for Russia: the open canal would 
be convenient but not essential. Further- 
more, the difference between an open and 
a closed canal is not of major significance 
in terms of the overall U.S.-U.S.S.R. stra- 
tegic balance. 

But the opening of the canal would 
have many advantages for the United 
States. Among the most significant are 
these: 

First. The United States has an over- 
riding interest in peace in the Middle 
East. The opening of the canal, as part of 
an interim solution, could break the pres- 
ent impasse in negotiations, improve the 
climate for peace, and provide a crucial 
stepping stone toward a political settle- 
ment. 

Second. An open canal would be a 
mortgage for peace on all sides of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, As long as the canal 
would be open, parties would have a 
vested interest in keeping it so. The 
greater the vested interest of all parties 
in an open canal, the less the chances of 
further Egyptian-Israeli hostilities and 
a big power confrontation in the region. 

Third. Both Israel and Egypt want the 
canal open. Because the parties agree on 
this matter, the United States would 
not be imposing any kind of a solution 
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by urging the parties to pursue efforts to 
open the canal. Indeed, it is a premise 
of United States policy not to impose any 
course of action on the parties involved. 

Fourth. An open canal would be a 
major economic benefit to our West 
European allies. The economic loss to 
the world economy because of the canal’s 
closure has been around $3 billion an- 
nually; about $1.8 billion of this loss 
has been suffered directly by Western 
Europe—a loss approximately 20 times 
greater than any loss to a Communist 
state. The following two factors, involv- 
ing the oil industry, are responsible for 
much of this loss to Europe: 

The oil tanker supply today is barely 
sufficient and there are few or no tankers 
in reserve, with few supertankers un- 
der construction. Because tankers are 
so much in demand for the long trip 
around Africa, transport costs since 1967 
have fluctuated between doubling and 
quadrupling. It is estimated that an open 
canal would attract about 80 percent of 
the oil trade from the Persian Gulf and 
increase by about 10 percent the tanker 
reserve fleet, thus reducing transport 
costs. 

In Western Europe, oil consumption 
has increased at a pace greater than 
supply, creating a sellers’ market—the 
Alaska and North Sea fields will not be 
producing at full capacity until 1975 
and, even then, their output will not 
keep pace with demand increase in the 
Western world. Because the canal is 
closed, North African producers have 
been able to force higher prices. An open 
canal would reduce both the chances 
of blackmail in the world oil industry 
and the leverage of North Africa on the 
industry. 

Fifth. An open canal would aid the 
economic development, trade and pros- 
perity of the countries of the Indian 
Ocean and Red Sea, many of which are 
important friends of the United States, 
among them are India, Ethiopia, and 
Kenya. These countries do a great deal 
of trade with Western Europe. 

Sixth, Freedom of access to the seas, 
expanded trade and free communications 
have long been in the U.S. interests, and 
a closed canal operates against these im- 
portant concerns. 

In sum, while an open Suez Canal 
would give the Soviet Union increased 
mobility and flexibility, it would not give 
it any new capability and would not rep- 
resent a new threat. The U.S. overriding 
commitment to and interest in peace in 
the Middle East and the excessive eco- 
nomic loss to the free world because of 
the canal’s closure clearly indicate that, 
on balance, it is in the U.S. national in- 
terest to have the canal open, 


SUBSTANTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
INCREASES 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey Mr. 
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Speaker, according to a news release from 


j Sub- 
the Department of Labor, 52 major labor Sub 


Labor area! (Political Subdivisions stan- Persist- Labor Hie (Political Subdivisions stan- Persist- 


areas have been added to the “substan- included) tial ent included tial ent 


tial unemployment” category of 6 per- 
cent or higher unemployment which is 
expected to continue for at least 2 
months. This is the highest.total of sub- 
stantial unemployment areas since May 
1962. Last year, the total of substantial 
unemployment areas included only 11 
major labor areas—an increase of over 
400 percent unemployment in major 
metropolitan centers. Futhermore, the 
Department of Labor divides the country 
into 150 major labor areas to reflect na- 
tional trends and this current figure indi- 
cates that one-third of the national labor 
centers is in the substantial unemploy- 
ment list. In addition to the figure of the 
substantial unemployment areas are the 
figures for the areas of “persistent un- 
employment” in which the unemploy- 
ment rate has been 6 percent or higher 
for a year and 50 percent above the na- 
tional average for several years. ‘‘Persist- 
ent unemployment” areas include not 
only six major metropolitan areas but 
also 484 smaller nonmetropolitan cen- 
ters. 

These statistics are staggering and rep- 
resent a problem of national dimensions. 
As the following tables indicate, the em- 
ployment crisis affects us all. I would, 
therefore, urge my colleagues to support 
my bill, H.R. 3613, to provide public serv- 
ice employment when it comes to the 
House floor for a vote. The unemployed 
worker deserves our immediate consid- 
eration and any delay in providing as- 
sistance would violate our public respon- 
sibility. 

The tables follow: 


AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT, GEOGRAPHICAL 
BOUNDARIES, APRIL 1971 


{Except as noted, for procurement purposes these classifications 
are effective May 1, 1971] 


Sub- 
Labor area! (Political Subdivisions stan- Persist- 
ed) tial 


includ al ent 


ALABAMA 


Centre (Cherokee County). 
Cullman (Cullman County) 
Eutaw (Greene ey Os 
Florence-Sheffield (Colbe: 
Lauderdale Counties). 
Gadsden (Etowah County)*. 
Lawrence County... -one 
Pell City (St. Clair County). .- 
Roanoke (Randolph County). - 
Vernon (Lamar County). 


ALASKA 


Aleutian Islands (Elect. Dist. 14). 
Anchorage (Elect. Dist. 10).___ 
Barrow (Elect. Dist. 21)__ 

Bethel (Elect. Dist. 16)... 
Bristol Bay (Elect. Dist. 15). 
Cordova-McCarthy (Elect. Dist. 7) 
Fairbanks (Elect. Dist. 19)... 
Kenai-Cook Inlet (Elect. Dist. 1 
Ketchikan (Elect. Dist. 2) 

Kobuk (Elect. Dist. 22)... 
Kodiak (Elect. Dist. 13)... 


Lynn Canal-Icy Straits (Elect. Dist. 6)__ 
Nome (Elect. Dist. 23) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


XK XKK RK KKK K KKK K 


Palmer-Tzlkeetna (Elect. Dist. 9). 
Prince of Wales (Elect. Dist. 1) 
Seward (Elect. Dist. 11) 


ithe (Elect: Dist, 4) roi ee eee x 


Upper Yukon (Elect. Dist. 20) 


Valdez-Whittier (Elect. Dist. 8)... -..2....2.--.. X 


Wade Hampton (Elect. Dist. 24) 
Wrangell- Petersburg (Elect. Dist. 3) 
Yukon-Koyukuk (Elect. Dist. 18). 


ARIZONA 
Kingman (Mohave County) 
McNary (Apache County) 


Safford (Graham County). 
Winslow (Navajo County) 


ARKANSAS 


Ashdown (Little River County)............-. X 


Batesville (Independence County) 
Berryville (Carroll County). 

Camden (Calhoun & Ouachita Counties)__ 
Clarksville (Johnson County) 

Crawford County... 


Fort Smith (Crawford and Sebastian Counties, 
Ark.; LeFlore and Sequoyah Counties, 


Melbourne (Izard County). _ 
Mena (Polk County)........_- 
Mountain View (Stone County). 
Ozark (Franklin County) 

Paris (Logan County) 
Pocahontas (Randolph County) 


Searcy (White County)..........-......-.....-... w3 


Walnut Ridge (Lawrence County) (See also 
Texas-Texarkana) 


Bakersfield (Kern County)”. 
Chico-Oroville (Butte County)... 
Crescent City (Del Norte County). 
El Centro (Imperial County). 


Placerville (£1 Dorado County). 
uincy Plumas County. 
ed Bluff (Tehama County)... 
Redding (Shasta County)... 


Sacramento (Placer, Sacramento, ‘and Yolo 


Counties)* 
Sslinas-Monterey (Monterey County)*___. 
Sen Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario (Riverside 


Stockton (San Joaquin County)*__ 
Susanville (Lassen County)... .. 
Ukiah (Mendocino County) 
Weaverville (Trinity County), 
Willows (Glenn County) 


COLORADO 


Antonito (Conejos County) 
Blanca (Costilla County) 

Center (Saguache County) 
Ordway (Crowley County) 


Pagosa Springs (Archuleta County)......._..____ 


Trinidad (Las Animas County).........._._. 
Walsenburg (Huerfano County) 


CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia (Towns of Ansonia, Derby, Oxford, 
and Seymour in New Haven County) 


XXXXX XXXXXXXX x 


xx 


XXX 


Soperton ( 


Bridgeport (Towns of Bridgeport, Easton, 
Fairfield, Monroe, Shelton, Stratford, and 
Trumbull in Fairfield County; Town of Mil- 
ford in New Haven County)* 


x 
Bristol (City of Bristol and Plymouth Town)*_.____ 


Danbury (Towns of Bethel, Brookfield, Dan- 
bury, New Fairfield, Newton, Redding, 
Ridgefield, and Sherman in Fairfield 
County; Towns of Bridgewater, Kent, New 
Milford, Roxbury, Warren, and Washing- 
ton in Litchfield County)* 

Danielson (Towns of Brooklyn, Canterbury, 
Eastford, Killingly, Plainfield, Pomfret, 
Putnam, Sterling, Thompson, and Wood- 
stock in Windham County). 

Hartford (Towns of Avon, Bloomfield, Canton, 
East Granby, East Hartford, East Windsor, 
Enfield, Farmington, Glastonbury, Granby, 
Hartford, Manchester, Newington, Rocky 
Hill, Simsbury, South Windsor, Suffiel 
West Hartford, Wethersfield, Windsor, and 
Windsor Locks in Hartford County: Towns 
of Bolton, Ellington, Somers, Stafford, 
Tolland, and Vernon in Tolland County)*_. 

Meriden (town of Southington in Hartford 
County; towns of Meriden and Wallingford 
in New Haven County)* 

Middletown (town of Marlborough in Hart- 
ford County; Middlesex County) aa 

New Britain (towns of Berlin, New Britai 
and Plainville in Hartford Coun’ 


Norwich (towns of Bozrah, Colchester, 
Franklin, Griswold, Lisbon, Norwich, Pres- 
ton, Sprague, and Voluntown in New Lon- 
don County) 

Torrington (towns of Burlington and Hart- 
land in Hartford County; towns of Bark- 
hamsted, Canaan, Colebrook, Cornwall, 
Goshen, Harwinton, Litchfield Morris, New 
Hartford, Norfolk, North Canaan, Salis- 
bury, Sharon, Torrington, and Winchester 
in Litchfield County). 

Waterbury (towns. of Bethlaeham, Thomaston, 
Watertown, and ne in Litchfield 
County; towns of Beacon Falls, Cheshire, 
Middlebury, Naugatuck, Prospect, South- 
bury, Waterbury, and Wolcott in New 
Haven County)” 


eo 


Hawkinsville (Pulaski County, 
Homerville (Clinch County). 
Lakeland (Lanier County). 
Ludowici (Long County)... 
Manchester (Meriwether Coun 
McCaysville (Fannin County)... 
Nahunta (Brantley County)... 
Pembroke abe County 
reutien County). 
Lr Harris (Towns County) 
Zebulon (Pike County) 


IDAHO 


Jerome (Jerome County) 
Horseshoe Bend (Boise County)_ 


McCall (Valley County) 
Orofino (Clearwater inty) 


St. Maries (Benewah County and Avery- 


Clarkia Division of Shoshone County). 
Sandpoiint (Bonner County) 


ILLINOIS 


Anna tone SRM) oso E A x 


Cairo (Alexander and Pulaski Counties) 


x 


XXX XXXXX 
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Sub- 
Labor area 1 (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


Carmi (White County) 
Centralia (Clinton and Marion Counties) 
Danville (Vermilion County). 
Du Suoja Perry County). 
Golconda (Pope County, 
Hardin (Calhoun County). - 
Harrisburg-West Frankfort-Herrin Keranka, 
Johnson, Saline, and Williamson Counties). 
Jerseyville (Jersey nang Lb 
McLeansboro ay unty). 
Ottawa-La Salle (Bureau, La 
nam Counties) i z 
Rockford (hoone and Winnebago Counties)*.. X 
Rosiclare (Hardin County). 
Shawneetown (Gallatin County). 
St. Clair County. 


Linton (Greene repens 
Marengo (Crawford Cou 
Michigan sp Porte (ls ics County)... 
Scottsburg (Scott County)* 
South Bend (Marshall and 
Counties) 
Terre Haute (Cla 
Vigo Counties)*- 
Vermillion County.. 


IOWA 
Waterloo (Black Hawk County). 
KANSAS 


Albany (Clinton County). 
Barbourville (Knox County 
Bardstown (Nelson Count 


) 

Burkesville emeren aaen County). 
Cadiz (Trigg County). 
Campton (Wolfe County).... 
Corbin (Whitley County) 
Dixon (Webster n Coun) s7 

County 
Fistwonde Goreng County 
Fulton (Fulton and Hickman Counties). 
Grayson (Carter and Elliot Counties). 

n 


Lebanon (Marion County). . 
Leitchfield (Grayson County 
Leitchfield (Grayson County, 
Louisa (Lawrence seed x 
Manchester (Clay County). . 
on iis jeld (Graves County). . 
McClean County 
Middlesboro (Beli County). 
Monticello (Wayne County)... 
Morehead (Bath, Menifee, 
Counties) 
Morgantown (Butler County). - 
Nicholasville Jessamine Count 
Paintsville (Johnson County). - 
Pikeville (Pike County)... 
Prestonsburg (Floyd ounty). 
Princeton (Caldwell County) 
Richmond (Estill, Jackson, Madison, and 
Rockcastle Counties. 
Russel! Springs (Russell County). 
sa ersville (Magoffin County)... 
thland (Livingston Coun J-a 
Spring fashington County). 
nford (Lincoln County). -- 
Stanton (Powell County) 
West peg td (Mo ty’ 
bg i ity (McCreary rere 
West Virginia-Huntington-Ashian 


LOUISIANA 


“and Rowan 


Abbeville (Vermilion Parish 
Alexandria (Avoyelles, Grant and Rapides 
Parishes) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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XXXXXXX 


Sub- 
Labor area + (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


Arcadia (Bienville Parish) 
Baton Rouge (East Baton Rouge Parish)*.... X 
Columbia (Caldwell Parish). 

Crowley (Acadia Parish). 
Denham Springs (Livingston Parish). 
De Ridder (Beauregard Parish)... 
Donaldsonville (Ascension Parish 
Farmerville (Union Parish)... 
Ferriday (Catahoula and Conco: Pa 
Greensburg (St. Helena ooo gae 
Hammond (Tangipahoa Parish, 
inn Jefferson Davis Parish). 
Lake Charles (Calcasieu Parish)* 
Leesville (Vernon Parish) 
Mansfield (De Soto Parish) 
Many (Sabine Parish)... 
Minden sheer Parish)_ 
Monroe (Ouachita Parish)* 
Napoleonville (Assumption Parish >. Ei 
Natchitoches (Natchitoches Parish). 
New Roads (Pointe Coupee Parish). 
Oakdale (Allen Parish). 
Oak Grove (West Carroll Parish)... 
Opelousas (St. Landry Parish). 
Plaquemine (Iberville Parish). 
Rayville ee Parish) 
Reserve (St. John the Baptist Pa 
St. Francisville (West Feliciana Parish) 
St. Martinville (St. Martin Parish)__ 
Ville Platte Sor ag Parish). 
Winnsboro (Franklin Parish) 


MAINE 


Belfast (Waldo County) 

Biddeford-Sanford (Cities of Biddeford and 
Saco, Towns of Action, Alfred, Arundel, 
Buxton, Cornish, Dayton, Holli — 
bunk Kennebunkport, Lebanon, 
ey | Lyman, Newfield, North “Ber: 
wick, Old Orchard Beach, Parsonfield, 
Sanford, Shapleigh, and Waterboro in York 
County). 

Calais-Eastport (Washington County). 

Dover-Foxcroft (Piscataquis County except 


Ellsworth (Hancock County). 

Fort Kent (Towns of co Lake, Fort Kent, 
Frenchville, St. Agatha, and Allagash, 
New Canada, St. John, St Francis, and 
Wallagrass Plantations in roostook 
County). 

Greenville (Organized Towns of Elliotsville, 
Greenville, Lily Bay, Shirley; Unorganiz 
Towns of Big Squaw, Frenchtown, Little 
Squaw, and T.A-2, R.13 and R14 in 
Piscataquis County)... 

Lewiston-Auburn (Cities of Auburn and 
Lewiston, Town of Lisbon in Androscoggin 
County)* 

Madawaska-Van Buren (Towns of Grand Isle, 
Madawaska, Van Buren, and Cyr and 
Hamlin Plantations in Aroostook County) 

Rockland (Knox County; Town of Waldoboro 
in Lincoln County) 

Skowhegan (Somerset County 


MARYLAND 


Cambridge (Dorchester County). 
Chestertown (Kent County) 

Crisfield (Somerset County) 
Hagerstown (Washington County). 
Oakland (Garrett County). 

Pocomoke City (Worcester County)... 
Prince Frederick (Calvert County). 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bourne-Wareham (Town of Bourne in Barn- 
stable Cuo; owns of Rochester and 
Wareham in Plymouth County) 

Brocton (towns of Easton in Bristol prn i 
Towns of Avon and Stoughton in Norfolk 
County; City of Brocton, towns of Abington, 
Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, Hanson, 
West Bridgewater, and itman in Piy- 
mouth County)* 

Fali ay bad of Fall River, towns of Somer- 
set, Swansea, and W rt in Bristol 
County, ory Town of Tiverton in New- 
port County, R.1.)* x 

Fitchburg-Leominster (Towns of Shirley and 
Townsend in Middlesex County; Cities of 
Fitchburg ond Leominster, towns of Lunen- 
burg and Westminster in Worcester County)*. X 

Gloucester (City of Gloucester, Towns of 
Essex and Rockport in Essex County). 

Greenfield (Franklin County, except Towns of 
Erving, Monroe, New Sa em, Orange, War- 
wick, and Wendell) 


Persist- 
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Sub- 
Labor area + (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


Lawrence-Haverhill (cities of Lawrence and 
Haverhill, Towns of Andover, Georgetown, 
Groveland, Merrimac, Methuen, North 
Andover, ‘and West Newbury in Essex 
County, Mass.; Towns of Newton, Plaistow, 
and Salem in in Rockingham County, N.H.)*-- 

Lowell (city of towns of ahia, 
Chelmsford, Dracut, hoa ape ame 
borough, and Westford id 


county)* 

Marlboro (City of Marlboro, Towns of Acton, 
Hudson, peorens and Stow in Middlesex 
County; Towns of botton and Seah. 
in Worcester Coun! 

Milford (Town of M may 
Towns of Hopedale, Mendon, Milford, and 
Uxbridge in Worcester County) 

New Bedford {city of New Bedford, Towns of 
Acushnet, Dartmouth, and Fairhaven in 
Bristol County; Towns of Marion and Mat- 
tapoisett in ymouth County)* 

nanena (City of Newburyport, Towns of 

ury, Ipswich, Newbury, Rowley, and 
Salisbury in Essex Coun ity) 

North Adams (City of North Adams, Towns of 
Adams, Clarksburg, Fiorida, New Ashford, 
Savoy, and Williamston in Berkshire 
County; town of Monroe in Franklin 


County) 

Plymouth (towns of Carver, eae, Ply- 
mouth and Plympton in Plymout County 

Provincetown (towns of Provincetown and 
Truro in Barnstable County). 

ar tarsia ong (Towns of “Chariton, 
Dougias, Dudley, Southbridge, Sturbridge, 
and Webster in Worcester County) 

Springfield-Holyoke (cities of Chicopee, Hol- 
yoke, Springheld, and Westfield, towns of 
Agawam, East Longmeadow, Hampden, 
Longmeadow, Ludiow, Monson, Palmer, 
Southwick, West S ringfield, ‘and Wil- 
braham in "Hampden ounty; City of North- 
ampton, Towns of Easthampton, Granby, 
Hadley, and South Hadley in Hampshire 
County; Town of Warren in Worcester 
County’ 

Taunton City of Taunton, Towns of Berkeley, 
Dighton, Norton, and Raynham in Bristol 
County; Towns of Halifax, Middleborough, 
and Lakeville in Plymouth Coun ). 

Ware (Towns of Brimfield, Holland, and 
Wales in Hampden County; Towns of 
Belchertown and Ware in Hampshire 
County; Towns of Hardwick, New Brain- 
tree, Oakham, and West Brookfield in 
Worcester County 

Worcester (City of Worcester, Towns of 
Auburn, Berlin, Boylston, Brookfield, 
East Brookfield, Grafton, Holden, Leicester, 
Millbury,  Northboroug Northbridge, 
North Brookfield, Oxford, “Paxton, Shrews- 
bury, eee Sterling. Sutton, Upton, 
Werte onty West Boylston in 
Worcester County’ 


MICHIGAN 
Ager coun (Lenawee County). 


Escanaba (Delta County). 

Flint (Genesee and Lapeer ‘Counties)*_ 

Fremont (Newaygo County) 

Gaylord (Otsego County 2 

Grand Rapids (Kent and Ottawa Counties)*.. x 

pi So Crawford County). 

Hancock (Hou: 

Hart (Oceana County). 

Hillsdale (Hillsdale ae 

Hiliman (Monmorency County) 

lonia-Belding-Greenville (lonia and Mont- 
calm Counties). 

Iron Mountain (Dickinson County). 

Iron River (Iron County)... 

Ironwood (Gogebic Coun 

Jackson (Jackson County)* 

Kalamazoo (Kalamazoo County)". 

L’Anse (Baraga County). 
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AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT, GEOGRAPHICAL 
BOUNDARIES, APRIL 1971—Continued 


May 20, 1971 


[Except as noted, for procurement purposes these classifications 


are effective May 1, 1971] 


Sub- 
Labor area 1 (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


MICHIGAN—Continued 


Ludington (Mason County). 
Mancelona (Antrim County). . 
Manistee (Manistee County). _ 
Manistique (Schoolcraft). = 
Marquette (Alger and Marquette Counties). 
Mio (Oscoda County) ~ 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights (Muskegon 

County)* 
Newberry (Luce County). 

hiawassee County). 


Standish (Arenac County) 

Traverse City (Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, and 
Leelanau Counties) 

West Branch (Ogemaw County). 

Aitkin (Aitkin County)... .-- 

Bagley (Clearwater County) 

Baudette (Lake of the Woods County). 

Bemidji (Beltrami County). 

Brainerd (Crow Wing County)... 

Buffalo (Wright County). 

Cambridge (Isanti County). 

Crookston (Polk County). 

Detroit Lakes (Becker County). 

Faribault (Rice County) 

Grand eo (itasca County). - 

Hallock (Kittson County). 

Little Falls (Morrison County). ~ 

Mahnomen (Mahnomen County). 

Mora (Kanabec caa 

Park Rapids (Hubbard County). 

Pine City (Pine County) 

Princeton (Mille Lacs County). .- 

Red Lake Falls (Red Lake County). 

Roseau (Roseau County) 

Rush City (Chisago County). 

Wadena (Wadena County)... 

Walker (Cass County) 

Warren (Marshall County)... 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbia (Marion County). 
Kosciusko (Attala County). 
Leakesville (Greene Count 
Lucedale (George County). 
Lumberton (Lamar County: 
Waynesboro (Wayne County) 


MISSOURI 


Branson (Taney County) 
Buffalo (Dallas County) 
Charleston (Mississippi County) 
Doniphan (Ripley County) 
Eldon (Miller County) 
Eminence (Shannon County) 
Flat River (St. Francois County). 
Greenville (Wayne County) 
Potosi (Washington County). 
Rolla (Phelps County) 

St. Joseph (Buchanan County)* 


MONTANA 


Butte (Sil 
Columbus 


Red e 
Roundup (Musselshell County 
Sheridan (Maidson County) 

White Sulphur Springs (Meagher County 


NEVADA 
Caliente (Lincoln County) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin-Tilton (Parts of Merrimac and Bel- X 
knap Counties) (See Massachusetts- 
Lawrence-Haverhill). 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City (Atlantic County)”. ..........- 
City of Newark 2 

Flemington an County). 

Jersey City (Hudson County)* 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Persist- 
ent 


x 
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Sub- 
Labor area? (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


Lakewood-Toms River (Ocean County) 
Long Branch (Monmouth County)... 
Newark (Essex, Morris, and Union C 
New Brunswick-Perth Amboy (Middlesex and 
Somerset Counties).*_ ri 
Newton (Sussex County)... 
Ocean City-Wildwood-Cape 
County). 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic (Bergen and Pas- X 
_saic Counties. 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton (Cumberland X.. 
County).* 


NEW MEXICO 


Alamogordo (Otero County). 
Albuquerque (Bernalillo County)* 
Bernalillo (Sandoval County) 
Carlsbad (Eddy County) 

Deming (Luna County 

Espanola (Rio Arriba County). 
Farmington (San Juan County). 
Gallup (McKinley County). 

Grants (Valencia County) 

Las Vegas (San Miguel County)... 
Mountainair (Torrance County)... 
Raton (Colfax County). 

Ruidoso (Lincoln County). 

Santa Fe (Santa Fe County) 
Santa Rosa (Guadalupe County) 
Socorro (Socorro County)... 
Taos (Taos County). 

Wagon Mound (Mora County; 


NEW YORK 


Auburn (Cayuga County). 
Batavia (Genesee County). 
Binghamton (Broome and Tioga Counties, 
N.Y. ; Susquehanna County, Pa.)* 
Buffalo (Erie and Niagara Counties)”. 
Catskill arenes County). 
Cobleskill (Schoharie County). 
Gloversville (Fulton County)... 
Hudson (Columbia County 
Jamestown-Dunkirk (Chautauqua County). . 
Kingston (Ulster County) 
Norwich (Chenango County). - 
Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone (Franklin and 
St. Lawrence Counties). 
Olean-Salamanca (Cattaraugus County). 
Oneonta (Otsego County) 
Orleans County 
Oswego County 
Perry (Wyoming County) 
Plattsburgh (Clinton County). 
Sidney (Delaware County)... 
Spona (Hamilton County). 
Ticonderoga (Essex County). 
Ae a (Herkimer and Onei 
es)" 


ty. 
Watertown (Jefferson County). 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Ahoskie (Hertford County) 

Bryson City (Swain County) 
Camden County 

Columbia (Tyrrell County)... ğ 
Elizabethtown (Bladen County). 
Greenville (Pitt County). 
Hayesville (Clay County). 
Lumberton (Robeson County). . 


Marshall (Madison County). - 
Moyock (Currituck County)... 
Pamlico mys brea SEAS 
Robbinsville (Graham County)... 
Roxboro (Person County)... 
Snow Hill (Greene County)... 
Whiteville (Columbus County) 
Williamston-Plymouth (Martin and Washin; 
ton Counties, 
Wilson (Wilson County)... 
Windsor (Bertie County). 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rolla (Rolette County) 


OHIO 


Carrollton (Carrol 
Ci level 


Gallipolis (Gallia County). 
Jackson (Jackson County). 


Manchester (Adams County)... 
New Lexington (Perry County). 
Pomeroy (Meigs County).._. 
Warren County 


Waverly (Pike County) (See also West Vir- 
gina-Huntington-Ashland) 


XX XXXX 


XXXXXXXXXX 


Sub- 
Labor area * (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


Ada (Pontotoc County) 
Anadarko (Caddo County) 

Atoka (Atoka County). 

Cheyenne (Roger Mills County)__ 
Claremore (Rogers County). 
Coalgate (Coal County) 

Cordell (Washita County)... 


Hugo (Choctaw County)_____ 
Idabel (McCurtain County). 
Jay (Delaware County). _ 
LeFlore Co 


ah 


Seminole (Seminole County). - 
Sequoyah County 

Shawnee (Pottawatomie County)... 
Stigler (Haskell County). 

Stillwell (Adair County). 
Tahlequah (Cherokee County). 
Tishomingo (Johnston County). 
Wagoner (Wagoner County). 
Waurika (Jefferson County) 
Wilburton (Latimer County). 


OREGON 


Albany (Linn County). 

Astoria (Clatsop County). 

Baker (Baker County). 

Condon (Gilliam County)... ---- 
Enterprise (Wallowa County). 
Eugene (Lane County)* 

Fossil (Wheeler County)_ __ 

Gold Beach (Curry County). 
Grants Pass (Josephine County) 
Hood River (Hood River County)... 
Klamath Falls (Klamath County)... 
La Grande (Union County) 
Lakeview (Lake County)... 
Madras (Jefferson County). 
Medford (Jackson County)... 


S| pees 
Salem (Marion and Polk Counties) A 
St. Helens (Columbia County). š 
The Dalles (Sherman and Wasco Counties) 
Tillamook (Tillamook County) 
Toledo (Lincoln County) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bedford (Bedrord County) 

Bradford (McKean County)___._- ine 
Clearfield-Du Bois (Clearfield County; Rus! 
Township, Boroughs of Philipsburg and 

South Philipsburg in Centre County) 
Coudersport (Potter County). Š 
Johnstown (Cambria and Somerset Counties)* 
Kittanning-Ford City (Armstrong County)... 
Lock Haven-Renovo (Clinton County)... .- 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda (Bradford County) 
Scranton (Lackawanna County)* 
Tunkhannock (Wyoming County) 
Uniontown-Connelisville (Fayette County). 
Wellsboro (Tioga County) 


PUERTO RICO 


XXX 


XXX 


(Aguas Buenas, Caguas, Cidra, 
bo, Juncos, and San Lorenzo Munici- 


lity) 


Persist- 
ent 


ay 20, 1971 


Sub- 
Labor area * (Political Subdivisions stan- 
ed) tial ent 


includ 


San German (Cabo Rojo, Hormigueros, Lajas, 
nd San German Munici 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence-Pawtucket (Bristol, Kent, and 
Providence Counties, R.1.; town of James- 
town in Newport County, R.1.; Washington 
County, R.I., except towns of Charlestown, 
Hopkinton, and Westerly; city of Attleboro, 
towns of North Attleboro, Rehoboth, and 
Seekonk in Bristol County, Mass.; towns 
of Be lingham, Franklin, Plainville, and 
Wrentham in Norfolk County, Mass.; 
towns of Blackstone and Millville in 
Worcester County, Mass.) (See Massachu- 
setts-Fall River)* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Barnwell (Barnwell County). 
Bennettsville (Mariboro County). 


eorgetown (Georgetown County 
Marion (Marion County). 
McCormick (McCormick Cou 
eburg (Orangeburg County)... 
Saluda (Saluda County) 
Union (Union County). 
Winnesboro (Fairfield County). 


TENNESSEE 


Centerville (Hickman County). 
Dayton (Rhea County)... 
Decatur (Meigs County)__ 
Dunlap (Sequatchie County). 
Erin (Houston County)... 


Maynardvilie (Union County) 
Morgan County 
Newport (Cocke County). 
Oneida (Scott County)... 
Rutledge (Grainger Cou 
Sevierville (Sevier County) 
Sparta (White County)... 
Sweetwater (Monroe 
ginia-Bristol)____ 


TEXAS 


Atlanta (Cass County) ___- 
Brackettville (Kinney Count 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San 


Newton (Newton County). 
Pearsall (Frio County) 


Manti (Sanpete County)__ 

[Moab (Grand and San Juan 

Nephi (Juab County) 

Ogden (precincts of Clearfield, i 
Kaysville, Layton, South Weber, Syracuse, 


County)* 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 


x 


x 


x 


and West Point in Davis County; Weber x 
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Sub- 
Labor area * (Political Subdivisions stan- Persist- 
included) tial ent 


Panguitch (Garfield County). 

Park City (Summit County) 

Price (Carbon and Emery Counties). 
Provo-Orem (Utah County)* 
Richfield (Sevier County) 

Roosevelt (Duchesne County).__. 
St. George (Washington County) 


VERMONT 


Bennington (Bennington ope Linge MSIN 

St. Albans (Franklin County plus north half 
of Grand Isle County including towns of Al- 
burg, Isle La Motte, and North Hero). 

Springfield (Towns of Athens, Grafton, Lon- 
donderry, Rockingham, Westminster, and 
Windham in Windham County; Towns of 
Andover, Baltimore, Cavendish, Chester, 
Ludlow, Reading, i aiga Weathers- 
field, Weston, West Windsor, and Windsor 
in Windsor County). 


VIRGINIA 


Bristol (Washington County, Va.; Independent 
City of Bristol, Va.; Division of Avoca, 
Blountville, Bluff City, Bristol, Holston 
Valley, Piney Flats, and Weaver in Sullivan 
County, Tenn.), Va.-Tenn 

Chincoteague (Accomack an 
Counties) 


Lebanon (Dickenson and Russell Counties)_........... 
Norton-Big Stone Gap (Wise County; Inde- 

_pendent City of Norton) 
Richlands (Tazewell County) 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen (Grays Harbor County) 
Anacortes (Skagit County?).-.-...._. 
Bremerton (Kitsap County). 

Centrali (Lewis County) 

Colville (Stevens County) 

Dayton (Columbia County 

Ellensburg (Kittitas County). 
Goldendale (Klickitat County) 

Moses Lake (Grant County)___-__.- 
Newport (Pend Oreille County). 


XXXX 


) 
Tri-City (Benton and Franklin Counties). 
Wenatchee (Chelan and Douglas Counies) 
Yakima (Yakim County) (See also Oregon- 
Portland). 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley (Raleigh County). .............-..-........ x 
Berkeley a (Morgan County). 
Bluefield (Mercer County). 
Charleston (Kanawha County)*__- 
ar a (Doddridge and Harrison Coun- 
es, 


Grafton (Taylor County)... 

Grantsville (Calhoun County 

Hamlin (Lincoln County)... 

Huntington-Ashland (Cabell and Wayne 
Counties, W. Va.; Boyd County, Ky.; 
_Lawrence County, Ohio) 

Hinton (Summers County) _ - 

Kingwood (Preston County) 

Logan-Madison (Boone and Logan Counties). 

Marlinton (Pocahontas County) 

Ma (Berkeley and Jefferson Coun- 


es, 
Mineral County..._..___. 
Moorefield (Hardy County). 
New Martinsville (Wetzel County)__.._- 
Oak Hill-Montgomery (Fayette County). 
Parkersburg (Wirt and Wood Counties). 
Parsons (Tucker County) 
Pennsboro (Ritchie County). 
Petersburg (Grant County). 
Point Pleasant (Mason County)... 
Richwood (Nicholas County). 
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Sub- 
Labor area? (Political Subdivisions stan- 
included) tial 


Romney (Hampshire County)... 

Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs (Green- 
_brier and Monroe Counties) 

Sistersville (Tyler County). 

Spencer (Roane County)... 
ayne County. 

Webster Springs (Webster County). 

Weich (McDowell County). 

Weston (Lewis County)... . 

Williamson (Mingo County). 


WISCONSIN 


Adams (Adams County)__ 
Antigo (Langlade vrang le 

Arcadia (Trempealeau County)... 
Ashland oe Pon Saia 
Bayfield (Bayfield County). ~.. 
Beloit-Janesville (Rock County)... = 
Black River Falis (Jackson County). 
Crandon (Forest County). 
Darlington (Lafayette County). 
Dodgeville (lowa County). - 
Douglas Count: 

Eagle River (Vilas County). .-- 
Florence (Florence County) 
Grantsburg (Burnett County) 

Green Bay (Brown County)* 
Hayward (Sawyer County) 

Hurley (iron County). -~ 
Kewaunee (Kewaunee Cou 

La Crosse (La Crosse County)* 
Ladysmith (Rusk County)... -~ 
Mauston (Juneau County)... 
Medford (Taylor County 

Merrill (Lincoln County) 

Neilsville (Clark County). 

Neopit (Menominee County). 
Oconto one County). 

Park Fails (Price County). 

Prairie du Chien (Crawford County). 


Xi X 


xX 


Racine (Racine County)* 
Shawano (Shawano County) 
Sparta (Monroe County)_-..-. 
Spooner (Washburn Conte: 
Sturgeon Bay (Door County). 
Viroqua (Vernon County). 
Waupaca (Waupaca County 
Wausau (Marathon County). 
Wautona (Waushara County). 


XXXXXXXKX 


XXX 


1 Major labor areas and other areas which are standard 
metropolitan statistical areas are shown with an asterisk, 

2 Program eligibility extends only to corporate limits of the 
ew: not to other portions of the labor area containing 
the city. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Kemp (at the request of Mr, GER- 
ALD R. Forp), after 3:30 pm. today, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Bartnc (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today through Thursday, 
May 27, on account of official business, 

Mr. Fotey (at the request of Mr. 
O’NEILL), for the week of May 17, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. RUPPE (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), through June 4, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, May 18, 19, and 20, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MIZELL) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 


neous matter:) 
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Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCuoskey, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hoean, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bocas) and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Raricx, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. PICKLE, for 60 minutes, on June 7. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, for 20 
minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roncaio), to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. HAMILTON, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Mappen, and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. McCtoure to follow the remarks of 
Mr. AsPINaLL on the introduction of the 
lead-zinc bill. 

Mr. Manon, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the conference report, and to 
include tables and extraneous matter. 

All Members (at the request of Mr. 
Roncatio) to have 5 legislative days to 
revise and extend their remarks on Mr. 
Fascety’s special order on Cuban Inde- 
pendence, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MIzELL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Rosson of New York. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. Gune in three instances. 

Mr. MOSHER. 

Mr. Rem of New York. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio in six instances. 

Mr. McCrory in two instances. 

Mr. ScHERLE in 10 instances. 

Mr, Camp in two instances. 

Mr, DU PONT. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. Scumirz in four instances. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Dwyer in five instances. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. ZION. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Wuitenorst in three instances. 

Mr. RHODES in five instances. 

Mr. LUJAN in two instances. 
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Mr. HILLIS. 

Mr. Horton. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. MIzELL in three instances. 
Mr. GOLDWATER in two instances. 
Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. 


Mr. O’Konsxr. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


. SEIBERLING in 10 instances. 

. ABBITT in two instances. 

. Huncate in three instances. 
. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

. Mann in 10 instances. 

. GarMatz in two instances. 

. GONZALEZ in two instances. 
. Rarick in three instances. 

. O'NEILL in two instances. 
Mrs. Aszuc in two instances. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee in four in- 

stances. 


quest of Mr. Roncaro) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

HATHAWAY. 

BoLLING in three instances. 
Dow in two instances. 
GALLAGHER. 

HAMILTON in two instances. 
Rooney of New York. 
Jacoss in two instances. 
Purcett in two instances. 
LEGGETT. 

ScHEvER in two instances. 
Ryan in three instances. 
Tay tor in two instances. 
ANDERSON of California. 
Maxon in two instances. 


PRR RRRRRRRRREE 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 5352. A bill to amend the act to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal year 1971 
for certain maritime programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

H.R. 7500. A bill to provide for the place- 
ment of Lt. Gen. Keith B. McCutcheon, U.S. 
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Marine Corps, when retired, on the retired 
list in the grade of general. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 24, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

738. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting amend- 
ments to the request for appropriations for 
fiscal year 1972 for the Department of Agri- 
culture (H. Doc. No. 92-114); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


ted. 

739. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for increased partici- 
pation by the United States in the Interna- 
tional Development Association; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

740. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the establishment of an Amer- 
ican Council for Private International Com- 
munications, Incorporated, to grant support 
to the activities of private American organi- 
zations engaged in the field of communica- 
tion with foreign peoples; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

741. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to revise the proce- 
dural and administrative provisions of Dis- 
trict of Columbia taxing laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

742. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia to en- 
gage in certain activities designed to effect 
community development; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

743. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting copies of Presidential determina- 
tion No. 71-13, concerning defense articles 
and services, pursuant to section 614(a) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

744. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a 
proposed contract for a research project en- 
titled “Process and Engineering Design of 
Coal and Gas Prototype Pilot Plant,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 89-672; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

745. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed concession contract for the continued 
provision of food, beverage, and merchandis- 
ing facilities and services for the public with- 
in Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
S. Dak., for the 20-year period ending Febru- 
ary 28, 1991, pursuant to 67 Stat. 271 and 70 
Stat. 543; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

746. A letter from the legislative counsel, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting the 
environmental impact statement to accom- 
pany the proposed bill to provide for the 
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cooperation between the Federal Government 
and the States with respect to environmental 
regulations for mining operations, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to section 102(2) 
(C) of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

747. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port of the final determination of the Com- 
mission in docket No. 346, Horace G. 
Ridaught, et cetera, on behalf of the 
Ridaught Band of Indians, Plaintiff, v. The 
United States of America, defendant, pur- 
suant to 60 Stat. 1049, 1055; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

748. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 31, 1971, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Calumet Harbor and River, Illinois 
and Indiana, in response to section 304 of 
the River and Harbor Act, approved October 
27, 1965, and requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Sen- 
ate, adopted November 9, 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

749. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 9, 1971, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on Great and Little Bays and their tribu- 
taries and adjoining tributaries of the 
Piscataqua River, New Hampshire and Maine, 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 24, 1965. It is also in response 
to section 304 of the River and Harbor Act, 
approved October 27, 1965; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

750. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 9, 1971, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Aguadilla Harbor, Puerto Rico, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted February 17, 1950; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

751. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 29, 1971, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on Sakonnet Harbor, Little 
Compton, R.I., requested by resolutions of 
the Committees on Public Works, U.S. Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, adopted 
January 29, 1965, and June 24, 1965; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

752. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a prospectus 
revising the authorized U.S. Tax Court Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C., pursuant to 73 Stat. 
480; to the Committee on Public Works. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


753. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting an assess- 
ment of the Teacher Corps program at West- 
ern Carolina University and participating 
schools in North Carolina, as administered 
by the Office of Education, Department of 

| Health, Education, and Welfare; to the Com- 
[mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


| Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
‘for printing and reference to the proper 
‘calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 6217. A bill to amend the peanut mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, with amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-220). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 8190; (Rept. No. 
92-221). And ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. House Resolution 411. Res- 
olution to disapprove Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, of 1971; (Rept. No. 92-222). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself and 
Mr. McOLURE) : 

H.R. 8587. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

ELR. 8588. A bill to restore the investment 
tax credit and to liberalize the credit avail- 
able for used machine tools; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 
himself, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. BLANTON, 
and Mr. GUDE) : 

H.R. 8589. A bill to amend the Healing Arts 
Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, to 
revise the composition of the Commission on 
Licensure to Practice the Healing Art, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 8590. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any coun- 
try which fails to take appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself and Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 8591. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
its uniform application to all of the navi- 
gable waters of the United States and to pro- 
vide financial assistance to States and mu- 
nicipalities for water quality enhancement 
and pollution control, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 8592. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr, KUYKENDALL, Mr. O'KonskKI, Mr. 
SCHERLE, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. STEIGER 
of Wisconsin, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, and 
Mr. ZwacH) : 

H.R. 8593. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to provide that the products 
of State inspected facilities after meeting 
the inspection requirements shall be eligible 
for distribution in establishments on the 
same basis as plants inspected under title I; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. AN- 
prews of North Dakota, Mr. AsH- 
BROOK, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
Hastinos, Mr. HULL, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Myers, 


THONE, and Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 8594. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, section 204; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE (for himself, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mrs. DWYER, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. GALLAGHER, 
and Mr. HELSTOSKI) : 

H.R. 8595. A bill to limit the authority of 
States to impose income taxes on residents 
of other States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 8596. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 in order to strengthen 
the student insured loan program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself, Mr. 
ADDABEBO, Mr. ASPIN, Mr, BADILLO, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. CoLLINs of Illinois, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Faunrroy, 
Mr, HALPREN, Mr, Hawkins, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HOR- 
ton, Mr. MCKINNEY, and Mr. Cor- 
TER) : 

H.R. 8597. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Sickle Cell Anemia 
Institute; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs, GRASSO (for herself, Mr. 

p Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr, Moss, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. STEELE, Mr. STOKES, 
and Mr, CHARLES H. WILSON) : 

H.R. 8598. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Sickle Cell Anemia 
Institute; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. BELL, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. SEI- 
BERLING) : 

H.R. 8599. A bill to encourage and help im- 
plement improvements in the judicial ma- 
chinery of our State and local courts by 
creating an Institute for Judicial Studies 
and Assistance, the purpose of which shall 
be to make grants to State and local courts 
and nonprofit organizations to carry out the 
objectives of the act and to serve as a res- 
ervoir of up-to-date information on court 
management and organization; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R. 8600. A bill to name the new Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Building the J. 
Edgar Hoover Building; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8601. A bill to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to place fill material in the Alleghany 
River, a navigable water of the United States, 
in connection with the construction of the 
Warren By-Pass Highway; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Fren< 
ZEL, and Mr. RUPPE) : 

H.R. 8602. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that individuals be 
apprised of records concerning them which 
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are maintained by Government agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
TER, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. FLOOD, Mr, GALLAGHER, Mr. HICKS 
of Washington, Mr. Kemp, Mr. MEEDS, 
Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
PREYER of North Carolina, Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. STRAT- 
TON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TIERNAN, 
and Mr. WARE) : 

H.R. 8603. A bill for the relief of Soviet 

Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MELCHER: 

H.R. 8604. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to apply with respect to vet- 
erans and war orphans in noncollege level 
educational institutions the same criteria 
for determining satisfactory pursuance of 
course work that is applied with respect to 
veterans and war orphans in college level 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 8605. A bill to prohibit commercial 
flights by aircraft at supersonic speeds within 
the United States until the Congress ap- 
proves findings by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency that such 
flights will not have detrimental physiolog- 
ical effects on persons on the ground and will 
not have detrimental effects on the environ- 
ment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 8606. A bill to establish certain quali- 
fications for election to the offices of Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 8607. A bill for the relief of certain 
separated former employees of railroad termi- 
nal companies who formerly performed cer- 
tain discontinued mail handling functions 
in and about railroad terminals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 8608. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 to authorize financial assistance for 
the provision of street lighting facilities in 
aid of the prevention or reduction of crime; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 8609, A bill to improve and increase 
postsecondary education opportunities 
throughout the Nation by providing assist- 
ance to the States for the development and 
construction of comprehensive community 
colleges; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 8610. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide for 
the establishment of a National Drug Testing 
and Evaluation Center, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8611. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
in order to promote competition among 
motor vehicle manufacturers in the design 
and production of safe motor vehicles having 
greater resistance to damage, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8612. A bill to amend the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act of 1963 to 
provide grants for costs of initiating services 
in community mental retardation facilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 8613. A bill to provide authority for 
the payment of proficiency pay to enlisted 
members of the reserve components of the 


Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
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HR. 8614. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
32, United States Code, to authorize addi- 
tional medical and dental care and other re- 
lated benefits for reservists and members of 
the National Guard, under certain condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 8615. A bill to provide for the credit- 
ing of certain past employment by certain 
persons subject to the National Guard Tech- 
nicians Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

H.R. 8616. A bill to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to provide that Army and Air 
Force National Guard technicians shall not 
be required to wear the military uniform 
while performing their duties in a civilian 
status; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 8617. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $750 in all 
cases the amount of the lump-sum death 
payment thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 8618. A bill to provide for small farm 
participation in the feed grain program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 8619. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the individual income tax for ex- 
penses incurred in providing education and 
training for mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Yares, Mr, Ryan, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. Pucrysxr, Mr. Carey of New 
York, Mr. AppasBo, Mr. Garpos, Mr. 
Braccr, Mr, Pree, Mr. Parren, and 
Mr. MINISH): 

H.R. 8620, A bill to prohibit commercial 
flights by supersonic aircraft into or over the 
United States until certain findings are made 
by the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and by the Secretary of 
Transportation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 8621. A bill to provide comprehensive 
drug addiction treatment for members of 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 8622. A bill to make it a Federal 
crime to travel in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to avoid prosecution for the killing of 
a policeman or fireman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 8623. A bill to authorize the United 
States to transfer the nuclear vessel N.S. 
Savannah to the city of Savannah, Ga., for 
the purpose of preserving and establishing 
such vessel in its home port for all genera- 
tions, as a monument to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 8624. A bill to confirm full title to 
Winter Island in the city of Salem in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 8625, A bill relating to lands in the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

E.R. 8626. A bill to designate certain lands 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 8627. A bill to revise the provisions of 
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the Communications Act of 1934 which relat 
to political broadcasting; to the Committe 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ELR. 8628. A bill to revise the provisions o 
the Communications Act of 1934 which rela 


campaigns for Federal elective office; and fo: 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


North Carolina, Mr. SYMINGTON, M 
Roy, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. CARTER, and 
Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 8629. A bill to amend title VIII of th 
Public Health Service Act to provide in 
creased manpower for the health professions} 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8630. A bill to amend title VIII of thg 
Public Health Service Act to provide fo 
training increased numbers of nurses; to thé 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

E.R. 8631. A bill to prohibit open cut con 
struction on historic properties throughou 
the Nation; to the Committee on Interio 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, SHOUP: 

H.R. 8632. A bill to amend title II of tha 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize thd 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per 
Sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 8633. A bill to provide for the con 
struction and improvement of a certain road 
on the Navajo Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS (for himself, Mr 
Gerrys, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. J. Wi 
LIAM STANTON, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 8634. A bill to amend the Small Busi 
ness Investment Act of 1958; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 8635. A bill to encourage improvement 
in pollution control standards and condi- 
tions, to provide a system of mutual loan 
insurance, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 8636. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act to revise the eligibility condi- 
tions for annuities, to change the railroad re- 
tirement tax rates, and for other purposes; tol 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 8637. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee o 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 8638. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Advertising, Marketing, and So- 
ciety; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 8639. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
to provide assistance for the development of| 
nonlethal weapons and police protection 
equipment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 
H.R. 8640. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 


title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


H.R. 8641. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, 
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of medical expenses incurred for the care of 
individuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON (for 
himself, Mrs. Aspzuc, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr, ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. Brasco, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. LENT, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SCHWENGEL, 
Mr. JAMES V. STANTON, Mr. TIERNAN, 
Mr. VeYsEy, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 8642. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide for 
more effective control of aircraft noise; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BURLESON of Texas: 

H.R. 8643. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit, in certain 
instances, the State health agency of a State 
to waive certain requirements relating to 
health and safety which must be met by hos- 
pitals in such State in order for them to par- 
ticipate in the insurance program established 
by such title, and to amend title XIX of 
such act to eliminate the Life Safety Code of 
the National Fire Protection Association as 
the official standard for determining whether 
nursing homes meet health and safety stand- 
ards; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 8644. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a commemorative postage stamp in 
honor of the one thousandth anniversary of 
the birth of Saint Stephen of Hungary; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. BapILLo, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DUL- 
SKI, Mr, EILBERG, Mr. Evans of Colo- 
rado, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. McOLoOs- 
KEY, Mr. MANN, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MiL- 
LER of California, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Rees, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. UpaALL, and Mr. WOLFF) : 

H.R. 8645. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit cer- 
tain tax exempt organizations to engage in 
communications with legislative bodies, and 
committees and members thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
Sixes, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, and 
Mr. WaGGONNER) : 

H.J. Res. 652. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to freedom of 
choice in attending public schools; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, and 
Mr. WAGGONNER) : 

H.J. Res, 653. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to freedom of 
choice in attending public schools; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.J. Res. 654. Joint resolution concerning 
a commemorative postage stamp honoring 
the U.S. pork industry; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.J. Res. 655. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the reconfirma- 
tion of Justices of the Supreme Court every 
12 years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.J. Res. 656. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the first week of 
February of each year as National Youth Ap- 
preciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.J. Res, 657. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an Annual Youth 
Appreciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself and Mr. BLANTON) : 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to freedom from forced as- 
signment to schools or jobs because of race, 
creed, or color; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 659. Joint resolution to protect 
U.S. fishermen, their vessels and gear from 
unlawful harassment on the high seas ad- 
jacent to the territorial sea of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
Roserts, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, and 
Mr. PURCELL) : 

H.J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to instruct 
the President of the United States to release 
certain appropriated funds; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Illinois, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. Brapemas, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. CELLER, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CoLLINS of Ili- 
nois, Mr. Conrrers, Mr. COTTER, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. Drees, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. Epwarbs of California, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fraser, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, and Mrs. Grasso) : 

H. Con. Res. 312. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the placing of a bust or statue of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Jacoss, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Leccetr, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MIKVA, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Nrx, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
RIEGLE, and Mr. RODINO) : 

H. Con. Res. 313. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the placing of a bust or statue of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VANIK, 
Mr. WoLrr, and Mr. YATES): 

H. Con. Res. 314. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the placing of a bust or statue 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H. Con. Res. 315. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the 1971 South Vietnamese elec- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. Res, 449. Resolution creating additional 
positions on the U.S. Capitol Police force for 
duty under the House of Representatives 
and providing a system of overtime pay for 
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the U.S. Capitol Police under the House; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 
By Mr. ROUSSELOT (for himself and 
Mr. DANIELSON) : 

H. Res. 450. Resolution congratulating San 
Gabriel, Calif., and her residents on the 
occasion of her two hundredth anniversary; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 451. Resolution to abolish the 
Committee on Internal Security and enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

180. By Mr. LENT: Memorial of the Senate 
of the State of New York, resolving that the 
Congress of the United States be and hereby 
is memorialized to take all necessary steps 
to persuade the Government of Turkey to 
immediately destroy its opium poppy fields 
before the 1971 harvest in return for reim- 
bursement to its opium farmers of the dam- 
ages suffered thereby from funds appropri- 
ated for that purpose by the State of New 
York and the U.S. Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

181. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada, relative to 
the treatment of prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

182. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, ratifying the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age and older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

183. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Indiana, relative to the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Vigo 
County, Ind.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 8646. A bill for the relief of Nestor 
Maghirang Dalusong; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 8647. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Bunomo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 8648. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Lavorato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKINNEY: 

H.R. 8649. A bill for the relief of Bjorn 
Hellmut Merker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

H.R. 8650. A bill for the relief of Xuan. 

Tien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 8651. A bill for the relief of Rosa Lee 

Wallace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 

78. The SPEAKER presented petition of 
the city council, San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
relative to Federal-State revenue sharing; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1971 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago the U.S. Navy completed the 
purchase of the town of Port Chicago in 
my district and displaced some 3,500 
persons from their homes. 

The Navy’s reasoning, Mr. Speaker, 
was that these residents lived within the 
safety buffer zone that had been deter- 
mined by the Department of Defense 
Armed Services Quantity Distance Table. 
At Port Chicago, this zone extended 
some 2 miles from three ammunition 
loading piers of the Concord, Calif., 
Naval Weapons Station. 

At the time of the Navy acquisition, I 
called for reconstruction of the piers 
to conform to Navy safety regulations 
rather than for the largest military dis- 
location of American civilians in the Na- 
tion’s history within the United States. 

The Navy argued, and successfully, 
that the lives of Port Chicago residents 
would be in danger as long as they re- 
mained inside the safety zone. 

The Navy also contended that acqui- 
sition and relocation of the civilian pop- 
ulation would be less expensive than re- 
construction of the piers. 

Mr. Speaker, today the town of Port 
Chicago no longer exists. However, the 
deficient piers still remain and continue 
to pose a very real hazard to those Navy 
employees and personnel who work with- 
in the safety buffer zone. 

It seems strange to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that personnel working within that zone 
do not receive hazardous duty pay even 
though the Navy predicated its decision 
to acquire the town on the basis of the 
threat that exists there. 

It would be worth noting that the 322 
persons killed at Port Chicago in the 
explosion that occurred during World 
War II all were on or near the piers. 
None of the fatalities occurred in the 
town itself. 

Today many workers at desk jobs and 
other nonammunition loading occupa- 
tions work within a few feet of the piers, 
yet do not receive compensation for 
working in this hazardous area. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing 
a bill with Mr. Howarp of New Jersey 
which would correct this situation that 
affects many employees of Naval am- 
munition facilities in the Nation. 

The Federal Employee Hazardous Duty 
Minimum Pay Adjustment Act of 1971 
will provide for additional compensation 
at the rate of 25 percent of an employee’s 
basic pay if he works within a safety 
buffer zone determined to be unsafe for 
human habitation due to the presence of 
explosive, incendiary, or toxic material. 

Mr. Speaker, if an area is unsafe for 
persons to live within it—then it is 
dere unsafe for persons to work with- 


I am hopeful that the Congress will 


pass this legislation and correct the pres- 
ent inequity that exists at Naval Weapons 
Station, Concord, Calif.; Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Earle, N.J.; Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Sunny Point, N.C.; Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; 
and Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, 
Wash. 


REQUEST TO NAME SHIP 
“YOUNGSTOWN” 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. R. 
Kochert, president of the Western Re- 
serve Council of the Navy League of the 
United States—the civilian arm of the 
Navy—recently sent a letter to Secre- 
tary of the Navy John H. Chafee re- 
questing that Secretary Chafee name a 
Navy ship the Youngstown in honor 
of the city of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port Mr. Kochert’s efforts to have a U.S. 
Navy ship named the Youngstown. I 
am inserting a copy of his letter in the 
Recorp today for the information and 
consideration of Navy officials and my 
colleagues in the Congress: 

Navy LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: The Western Re- 
serve Council of the Navy League of the 
United States requests that you consider 
the naming of a Navy Ship “Youngstown” 
in honor of our community Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Youngstown, Ohio is located in northeast- 
ern Ohio and is the county seat of Mahon- 
ing County with a population of approxi- 
mately 166,689 within the city and a metro- 
politan area population of 509,006. 

Located in Youngstown are the plants and 
mills of many of the industrial firms which 
provide steel and machinery for present U.S. 
Navy ships. These firms include Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, Republic Steel Corporation, Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation, Youngs- 
town Welding, Commercial Shearing and 
Stamping Company, General Fireproofing 
Company, McKay Machine Company. The 
value added to our economy by these and 
other firms, too numerous to list is esti- 
mated at $1.17 billion annually. 

The city of Youngstown, to our best 
knowledge, has neyer been honored by hav- 
ing a naval vessel named for the community. 
On February 8, 1941 the then Secretary of 
the Navy, Honorable Frank P. Knox, desig- 
nated names for 22 new cruisers, one the 
“Youngstown.” This light cruiser with the 
assigned hull number of CL-94 was cancelled 
on December 8, 1945 while under construc- 
tion at Camp Shipbuilding Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. This cancellation 
ended the efforts of numerous community 
and congregational leaders of the time to 
have a ship named for our community. 

Letters from community leaders and or- 
ganizations supporting this project of the 
Western Reserve Council of the Navy League 
are attached. 


If additional justifying information is 
needed, please advise our Council. 
Your fullest consideration of this proposal 
will be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. R. KOCHERT. 


PHYSICIANS SUPPORT MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the American Medical News re- 
ports on the support given by our Na- 
tion’s physicians to medical schools 
throughout the country. This aid takes 
the form of grants made to these schools 
by the American Medical Association 
Education and Research Foundation. 
The support of this foundation by our 
Nation’s doctors has made a great con- 
tribution to medical education in these 
times when there is such a crying need 
fore more adequate delivery of health 
services. In recognition of this contribu- 
tion, I include the American Medical 
News report in the Record at this point 
in my remarks: 


[From the American Medical News, 
Apr. 19, 1971] 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


The concern of organized medicine about 
medical education has been demonstrated 
in many ways, most recently by the an- 
nouncement of this year’s grants to medical 
schools by the American Medical Association 
Education and Research Foundation. 

The grants of $955,725 bring the total 
for the past 11 years to more than $12 mil- 
lion. This money—donated by physicians 
and their wives, medical societies, and other 
sources—is used at the discretion of each 
school’s administration. 

The Foundation’s work does not stop with 
aid to schools. Since 1962, it has guaranteed 
$48,571,275 worth of loans to 43,631 students, 
interns, and residents. And earlier this year, 
the Foundation broadened the program to 
provide interest-deferred loans to carefully- 
selected needy medical students (AMN, 
March 22, 1971). 

The loan program and the grants to schools 
are only a part of the strong position or- 
ganized medicine has taken toward medical 
education. For example, the AMA has testi- 
fied before congressional committees in sup- 
port of federal grants for construction, reno- 
vation, teaching, and research, along with 
increased financial assistance to all US. 
medical schools. 

Each year the AMA appropriates more 
than $1.7 million in support of its Division 
and Council on Medical Education. The As- 
sociation’s accreditation, undergraduates, 
graduate, continuing, and allied education 
programs have been a major factor in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the preeminence of 
medical education in the United States. 

Today, the medical education picture is a 
complex combination of problems and prog- 
ress. Faced with demands by the public and 
Congress to produce more physicians, medi- 
cal schools have found expansion plans 
hampered by rising costs. And inflation has 
had an even more dramatic effect on schools 
now under construction or still on the 
drawing board. 
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But there are encouraging signs as well. 
This year the number of medical schools rose 
to 103, and 12 more schools are scheduled 
to open this fall. For the 1970-71 school 
year, total enrollment passed the 40,000 
mark for the first time. Some 11,100 first- 
year students entered U.S. medical schools 
last fall; the previous high was 10,400. And 
more schools are experimenting with pro- 
grams to accelerate the progress of medical 
students, making it possible to receive the 
MD degree after three years. 

While examples of the old “town-gown” 

controversy remain, in many instances 
academicians and private practitioners are 
discovering that they have much in common, 
most particularly the desire to see that the 
American public receives optimum medical 
care. 
Appropriately, organized medicine is serv- 
ing as the sounding board for much of the 
dialogue that is taking place. The most en- 
couraging development is the continued and 
growing interest by all segments of medicine 
in finding effective solutions to the problems 
of medical education today. 


[From the American Medical News, Apr. 19, 
1971] 


AMA-ERF Gives $1 MILLION TO MEDICAL 
ScHOOLS 

Grants totaling $955,725 are being dis- 
tributed to United States and Canadian 
medical schools as a result of contributions 
during 1970 to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Education and Research Founda- 
tion. 

John M. Chenault, MD, president of the 
AMA-ERF’s Board of Directors, said contri- 
butions represented unrestricted gifts from 
physicians and the Woman’s Auxiliary. Dr. 
Chenault said all checks to medical schools 
have been sent to their respective state 
medical associations to arrange for appro- 
priate presentations to the schools. 

The 1970 gifts, about the same as for 
1969 when a total of $956,909 was contributed, 
went to: 

Alabama: Medical College of Alabama— 
$20,140. 

Arizona: U. of Arizona College of Medi- 
cine—$14,352. 

Arkansas: U. of Arkansas School of Medi- 
cine—$8,454. 

California: U. of California School of Medi- 
cine at San Francisco—$5,453; U. of South- 
ern California School of Medicine—$23,723; 
Stanford U. School of Medicine—s6,604; 
Loma Linda U. School of Medicine—$12,703; 
U. of California Los Angeles School of Medi- 
cine at Los Angeles—$3,548; U. of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine, California College of Medicine 
at Los Angeles—$6,958; U. of California, San 
Diego School of Medicine at La Jolla—34,623; 
U. of California, Davis School of Medicine at 
Davis—$9,719. 

Colorado: U. of Colorado School of Medi- 
cine—$12,641. 

Connecticut: Yale U. School of Medicine— 
$4,589; U. of Connecticut School of Medi- 
cine—$3,461. 

District of Columbia: George Washing- 
ton U. School of Medicine—$7,385; George- 
town U. School of Medicine—$11,314; How- 
ard U. College of Medicine—$4,647. 

Florida: U. of Miami School of Medicine— 
$4,814; U. of Florida College of Medicine— 
$4,477; U. of South Florida School of Medi- 
cine—$463. 

Georgia: Medical College of Georgia—$5,- 
980; Emory U. School of Medicine—$5,582. 

Hawaii: U. of Hawaii School of Medicine— 
$5,103. 

Illinois: Rush Medical College of Chicago— 
$6,241; Pritzker School of Medicine of the U. 
of Chicago—$15,173; Northwestern U. Med- 
ical School—$28,482; U. of Illinois College of 
Medicine—$26,292; Chicago Medical School— 
$16,839; Stritch Medical School, Loyola U.— 
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$20,736; Southern Illinois U. School of Med- 
icine—$172. 

Indiana: Indiana U. School of Medicine— 
$29,587. 

Iowa: U. of Iowa College of Medicine— 
$10,369. 

Kansas: U. of Kansas Schoo] of Medicine— 
$17,490. 

Kentucky: U. of Louisville School of Med- 
icine—$7,538; U. of Kentucky College of Med- 
icine—$3,754. 

Louisiana: Tulane U. School of Medicine 
—$14,244; Louisiana State U. School of Med- 
icine—$6,854; Louisiana State U. Medical 
Center-Shreveport School of Medicine— 
$3,322. 

Maryland: U. of Maryland School of Med- 
icine—$12,766; Johns Hopkins U. School of 
Medicine—$8,956. 

Massachusetts: Harvard Medical School— 
$11,949; Boston U. School of Medicine— 
$7,967; Tuts U. School of Medicine— 
$10,232; U. of Massachusetts School of 
Medicine—$2,744. 

Michigan: U. of Michigan Medical School— 
$14,153; Wayne State U. School of Medi- 
cine—38,422; Michigan State U. College of 
Human Medicine—$62,214. 

Minnesota: U. of Minnesota Medical 
School—$12,039. 

Mississippi: U. of Mississippi School of 
Medicine—$10,820. 

Missouri: Washington U. School of Medi- 
cine—$10,715; U. of Missouri School of 
Medicine, Columbia—#4,482; St. Louis U. 
School of Medicine—$13,164; U. of Mis- 
souri-Kansas City School of Medicine, Kan- 
sas City—$2,969. 

Nebraska: U. of Nebraska College of 
Medicine—$10,075; Creighton U. School of 
Medicine—$12,626. 

Nevada; U. of Nevada School of Medi- 
cine—$3,328. 

New Hampshire: 
School—$3,860. 

New Jersey: New Jersey College of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry—8,407; Rutgers-The 
State U., Rutgers Medical School—$1,539. 

New Mexico: U. of New Mexico School 
of Medicine—$4,063. 

New York: Columbia U. College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons—$6,124; Albany Medi- 
cal College of Union U.—$4,544; State U. of 
New York at Buffalo School of Medicine— 
$5,187; State U. of New York Downstate 
Medical Center—$4,153; New York Medical 
College—$4,604; State U. of New York Up- 
state Medical Center—$3,709; New York U. 
School of Medicine—$5,159; Cornell U. 
Medical College—$6,579; U. of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry—$4,568; 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
Yeshiva U.—$2,945; Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine of the City U. of New York— 
$2,864. 

North Carolina: U. of North Carolina 
School of Medicine—$6,027; Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine of Wake Forest College— 
$6,115; Duke U. School of Medicine— 
$7,854. 

North Dakota: U. of North Dakota School 
of Medicine—$4,814. 

Ohio: Case Western Reserve U. School of 
Medicine—$13,798; Ohio State U. College 
of Medicine—$13,698; U. of Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Medicine—$16,393; Medical College 
of Ohio at Toledo—$6,112. 

Oklahoma: U. of Oklahoma School of 
Medicine—$11,477. 

Oregon: U. of Oregon Medical School— 
$10,775. 

Pennsylvania: U. of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine—@13,714; Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia—$8,204; Medical College of 
Pennsylvania—$5,178; Hahnemann Medical 
College—$8,338; U. of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine—$7,914; Temple U. School of Medi- 
cine—$11,263; Pennsylvania State U. College 
of Medicine, Milton S. Hershey Medical Cen- 
ter—$2,983. 
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Puerto Rico: U. of Puerto Rico School of 
Medicine—$3,424. 

Rhode Island: Brown U, Division of Bio- 
logical and Medical Sciences—$1,695. 

South Carolina: Medical U. of South Caro- 
lina School of Medicine—$10,491. 

South Dakota: State U. of South Dakota 
School of Medicine—$7,050. 

Tennessee: Vanderbilt U. School of Medi- 
cine—$13,897; U. of Tennessee College of 
Medicine—$23,486; Meharry Medical College 
School of Medicine—3$5,434. 

Texas: U. of Texas Medical Branch at Gal- 
veston—$7,247; Baylor College of Medicine— 
$6,108; U. of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School at Dallas—$4,729; U. of Texas Medi- 
cal School at San Antonio—$5,739; U. of 
Texas Medical School at Houston—$35; Texas 
Tech U. School of Medicine—$30. 

Utah: U. of Utah College of Medicine— 
$14,769. 

Vermont: U. of Vermont College of Medi- 
cine—$7,734. 

Virginia: U. of Virginia Medical School— 
$9,383; Medical College of Virginia—$9,121. 

Washington: U. of Washington School of 
Medicine—$6,612. 

West Virginia: West Virginia U. School of 
Medicine—$13,305. 

Wisconsin: U. of Wisconsin Medical 
School—$8,621; Medical College of Wiscon- 
sin—$14,658. 

Canada: U. of Alberta Medical School— 
$90; U. of Manitoba Medical School—$164; 
Dalhousie Medical School—$90; U. of Tor- 
onto Medical School—$120; Queens U. 
Medical School—$40; U. of Western On- 
tario Medical School—#335; U. of Ottawa 
Medical School—$295; McGill U. Medical 
School—$520. 


SMALL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND PRESENTS AN- 
NUAL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Small Business Association of New 
England today made its annual presenta- 
tion of its legislative program to mem- 
bers of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee at a luncheon in the Rayburn 
Building. 

The presentation was excellent and 
the proposals well-reasoned, well-con- 
sidered, and worthy of careful considera- 
tion by all Members of Congress. 

Highlights of SBANE’s four point 
legislative program are as follows: 

First. SBA should be provided with 
additional manpower because of its ex- 
panding responsibilities. The expansion 
of SBA commitments without corre- 
sponding increases in staff in various 
areas is damaging the effectiveness of 
the agency, spreading SBA’s present 
manpower too thin. 

Second. The 7-percent investment tax 
credit should be reinstated to stimulate 
economic growth. A surtax exemption 
should be enacted, providing for a $50,000 
surtax exemption to small business for 
those corporations which have earnings 
of $50,000 or less. 

Third. Small business size standards 
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should be lowered to assist small busi- 
nessmen in securing Federal contracts 
and subcontracts in procurement. The 
Government should continue to rely on 
the private sector of the economy for its 
service needs and Congress should man- 
date this into law. In addition, manda- 
tory set-asides should be required in 
package procurement programs and sub- 
contractors should have the right to ap- 
peal to the Government. 

Fourth. Congress should take steps to 
assist small business in its conversion 
from a military-space oriented economy, 
including passage of legislation to pro- 
vide special loans, extension of legisla- 
tion which provides technical assistance, 
and a limited plow-back tax credit for 
civilian research and development. 


TRADE AND TARIFF POLICIES 
MUST BE CHANGED 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days I have read three newspaper arti- 
cles focusing attention on the critical 
effect this Nation’s trade and tariff pol- 
icies are having on American industries 
and American workers. The articles re- 
flect fears I have expressed on the floor 
of this House several times over the past 
few years. 

I do not believe there is any doubt left 
in the minds of anyone that our trade 
and tariff policies must be changed if 
America is to survive as a strong produc- 
tive nation. We cannot continue to play 
the new game of world economy by old 
rules. This has led us to a record deficit 
in our balance of payments of $5.5 billion 
for the first quarter of 1971, more than 
half the total deficit compiled in all of 
1970. 

Mr, Speaker, I submit these articles to 
the Recor» and call them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

[From the AFL-CIO News] 
U.S. PRESSED To CURB BORDER INDUSTRY 
ABUSES 


ATLANTA.—The Mexican Border Industrial- 
ization Program “has assumed utterly un- 
acceptable economic and social proportions 
for the U.S.”, the AFL-CIO declared as it 
called for strong government action to cope 
with the problem. 

The Executive Council noted that the 
border program has grown from 30 U.S. com- 
panies in 1967 to 250 at present, with the 
growth due to policies of both the U.S. and 
Mexican governments. 

U.8.-owned plants on the Mexican side of 
the border receive special tax and tariff as- 
sistance; they pay substandard wages to as- 
semble components from the U.S. into final 
products for the U.S. market. The goods come 
into the U.S. under special low tariff duties 
and are sold at American prices. 

The Mexican government, the council said, 
recently announced the extension “of these 
border industrialization lures” into the in- 
terior of the country. 

This presents, the council said, a new 
threat of a rising flood of imports produced 
at substandard wages and aided by various 
Mexican government benefits. 

The council called for repeal of the loop- 
holes in the U.S. tariff laws; requirements 
for reporting of investment, production, em- 
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ployment and trade by U.S. firms in Mexico; 
regulation of border crossing of Mexican 
labor and, in general, discouraging U.S. firms 
from participating in the programs and di- 
recting government agencies to stop encour- 
aging the operations. 


[From the AFL-CIO News, May 15, 1971] 


Lasor’s 9-POINT PLAN—-GLOBAL FIRMS TARGET 
Or TRADE PROPOSALS 


ATLANTA —Sweeping new trade and invest- 
ment legislation to meet the problems and 
realities of the 1970s has been called for by 
the AFL-CIO, with major attention focused 
on control of the growing power of the multi- 
national corporation. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council proposed 
new legislation covering nine basic points, 
many of them dealing with methods of curb- 
ing the export of American jobs and capital. 

“Rapid changes in international] relation- 
ships have deteriorated America’s position 
in world trade and affected the world stand- 
ing of the American dollar.” While other na- 
tions have adjusted their policies “the U.S. 
has failed to adjust.” 

The council pointed out that multinational 
firms and banks, usually U.S. based, “now 
have global operations which benefit from 
the policies of every country but which are 
beyond the reach of present U.S. law or the 
laws of any single nation. The policies of 
these U.S, based firms and banks are designed 
solely to profit the corporations and are 
made with disregard for the needs of the 
United States, its economy and its people.” 

In the past decade investments of U.S. 
firms in their foreign subsidiaries have risen 
from $3.8 to $13.2 billion and this year out- 
lays are expected to be more than $15 bil- 
lion. “In addition, joint ventures, foreign 
licensing and patent agreements and other 
relationships of U.S. firms abroad have 
changed the patterns of the U.S. economy in 
its relation to world trade and investment,” 
the council said. 

New legislation should include the follow- 
ing concepts, the council said: 

New tax measures to halt the export of 
U.S, jobs, remove the incentive to establish 
production and assembly facilities abroad 
and curb expanded production abroad. 

Regulation, supervision and curbing of 
the outfiows of U.S. capital. Present controls 
on foreign investments are loose, inadequate 
and not related to trade and production. 

Presidential authority to regulate, su- 
pervise and curb the export of technology 
via licensing and patent agreements. 

International fair labor standards in trade 
agreements. 

Quantitative restraints, with a base year 
of 1965-69, should be applied to products and 
parts imported into the U.S. 

Truth in labelling to establish the country 
of origin of components and parts as well as 
the final product. 

Consumer protection so that all imports 
conform strictly to all laws designed to 
protect the safety and health of American 
consumers. 

Federal standards for international ac- 
counting by U.S, firms with foreign opera- 
tions. 

Modernization of existing antidumping and 
escape clause in trade legislation. 


[From the Washington Star] 
RECORD DEFICIT IN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(By Lee M. Cohn) 

The U.S. balance of payments hit a record 
deficit of $5.5 billion in the first quarter of 
this year, the Commerce Department said 
today. 

On Capitol Hill, Treasury Secretary John 
B. Connally said the situation is transitory, 
and that the best way to defend the dollar’s 
strength abroad is to strengthen the domes- 
tic economy and demand fair treatment by 
foreign competitors. 
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The Commerce Department said the first- 
quarter deficit—the difference between what 
the nation spends abroad and what it takes 
in—was $2.2 billion higher than for the last 
quarter of 1970 and more than half the 
$9.8 billion deficit for all of 1970. 

The department said the deficit on the 
“official reserve transactions basis” reached 
& seasonally adjusted $5.5 billion in the first 
three months of 1971. 

The official reserve transaction basis rep- 
resents all transactions with foreign govern- 
ments and foreign central banks. 

The department said the payments deficit 
on the “liquidity basis" was $3 billion in the 
first quarter, up $2.5 billion from the previ- 
ous quarter. The liquidity basis measures all 
transactions with foreign countries. 

The department said much of the first- 
quarter deficit was caused by speculators 
seeking higher interest rates in Europe than 
were available in the United States—the sit- 
uation which brought international mone- 
tary crisis over the dollar, in which Germany 
decided to float its currency, untying it from 
the dollar, and other countries decided to 
revalue their currencies. 

“To keep pace in this world economy, our 
first task is to attend to our own economy,” 
Connally told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee’s subcommittee on international trade. 

“We must restore the stable, noninfiation- 
ary growth that was disrupted by the do- 
mestic financial policies of the late 1960s,” 
he said. 

“LEGITIMATE COMPLAINTS” 


Beyond domestic policy, he said, “We have 
legitimate complaints about some of the 
practices of other nations ... that have the 
effect of blunting our competitive effort.” 

He mentioned the $5.5 billion deficit and 
said: 

“Clearly, that level of deficit is not sustain- 
able.” 

But he maintained that “the major cause 
of these extraordinary dollar outflows is 
transitory—interest rates here which are 
lower than those in Western Europe.” 

“That imbalance will be largely corrected 
as (the U.S. and European) economies move 
back into phase,” he said. 

A previous record deficit on the official 
basis occurred in the last three months of 
1970, when the deficit was $3.3 billion. On 
the liquidity basis, the new deficit was the 
second highest on record. The highest was in 
the second quarter of 1969, when the deficit 
$3.8 billion. 

THREE “CHALLENGES” 


More disturbing than the temporary flows 
of dollars, Connally said, is the weakening 
trend in the U.S. trade surplus. 

American business and labor must coop- 
erate to hold down costs, prices and interest 
rates to enable the United States to compete 
effectively in world markets, he said. 

Foreign nations also bear a responsibility 
for stabilizing the international economy, he 
said, citing three “challenges” for policy: 

1. U.S. allies must accept “a fair sharing 
of the burden” for mutual security. 

2. All nations must broaden cooperation in 
finance and foreign aid. 

3. “The efforts to foster increased competi- 
tiveness in our economy must be actively 
pursued in the context of fair and liberal 
trading arrangements.” 

Calling for “a return to the principles of 
hard work and responsibility,” Connally 
warned that the United States must adjust 
to a new world economy, in which Europe 
and Japan have acquired great power.” 

“A generation of ease and affluence enjoyed 
by (American) labor and business alike—a 
period when our strength was so apparent 
that erosion in our competitive position was 
almost unnoticed—is over.” 

“The simple fact is that in many areas 
others are out-producing us, out-thinking 
us, out-working us and out-trading us,” he 
said. 
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STUDENT ASSISTANCE CRISIS 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1971 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I think 
all of us are aware of the financial crisis 
in higher education. One of the cruelest 
aspects of this crisis is the rapidly rising 
cost of attending colleges and univer- 
sities in this Nation. 

Estimates indicate that anywhere be- 
tween 600,000 and 1 million talented high 
school graduates each year are unable to 
continue their education simply because 
they lack the financial resources to pay 
for it. In addition, literally hundreds of 
thousands of students who are in college 
now are there only because of great per- 
sonal and financial sacrifice by them- 
selves and their parents. 

Rapid inflation in recent years has 
hurt millions of American citizens in 
different ways and the cost of attending 
college has risen twice as fast as general 
inflation elsewhere in the economy. 

As a result, many middle-income as 
well as needy families are finding it ex- 
ceedingly difficult if not impossible to pay 
tuition and related costs of higher educa- 
tion for their children. 

One promising but limited response to 
this pressing need has been student fi- 
nancial assistance as provided under the 
educational opportunities grant pro- 
grams and the college work-study pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, these useful pro- 
grams have never been adequately 
funded. 
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Just this month, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sub- 
mitted reports to the Congress describing 
the magnitude and distribution of grants 
under these programs. 

It is disappointing to note that re- 
cipients of educational opportunity 
grants awards have declined from 295,169 
last year to 285,616 this coming year— 
even though the funds available for this 
program have remained approximately 
the same. Similarly, the work-study 
program has declined in funding from a 
level of approximately $107.4 million last 
year to approximately $80.5 million this 
coming semester. While it is true that the 
actual number of recipients of work- 
study will increase in the coming year, 
this simply reflects the fact that the 
funds available are being spread more 
thinly. For example, the average amount 
of assistance under the work-study pro- 
gram will be reduced from approximately 
$320 per recipient last year to only $190 
per recipient this year. 

I think the information contained in 
these reports—and the statistics I have 
cited above—indicate quite clearly that 
our efforts to fund these programs ade- 
quately have not kept pace with the 
rapidly rising cost of education and the 
increasing number of students who need 
assistance. 

In order that the information con- 
tained in these reports might be avail- 
able to all of us who seek to increase 
appropriations for these vital programs, 
I ask unanimous consent that the HEW 
reports I referred to earlier be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
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APPROVAL OF GRANTS FOR INSTITUTIONS PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE COLLEGE WorK-Srupy 
PROGRAM 

(Report of Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
May 7, 1971, Notification to Members of 
Congress Regarding P.L. 89-329, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended) 

Grants to institutions listed on the at- 
tached sheets have been approved for the 
operation of the College Work-Study Pro- 
gram, authorized under Title IV, Part C, of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amend- 
ed, as a “first installment” for the period 
July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972. Addi- 
tional funds are expected to be obligated for 
program operations during fiscal year 1972, 
as soon as funds become available from the 
fiscal year 1972 appropriation. The format 
used in this notification schedule identifies 
the: (1) State and Congressional District 
in which the institution is located; (2) name 
and location of the institution; (3) name of 
the institution's president; (4) approved 
level of operation (allocation); and (5) esti- 
mated number of students to be employed 
under the College Work-Study Program dur- 
ing this period. The determination of the es- 
timated number of students is based on the 
total of Federal funds ultimately expected to 
be available for use during fiscal year 1972. 

Federal funds will provide 80 percent of 
student payrolls, and a matching college, 
university, or off-campus agency contribution 
will provide the remaining 20 percent. This 
schedule contains approval of a total of 2,459 
institutionel programs which are estimated 
to benefit 424,704 students. The total of Fed- 
eral funds being obligated at this time in 
this “first installment” for program opera- 
tions during fiscal year 1972 (July 1, 1971 
through June 30, 1972) is $80,506,704. 

Further information about the program 
may be obtained from Mr. Warren T. Trout- 
man, Chief, College Work-Study Program 
Branch, Division of Student Financial Aid, 
Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, Telephone: Area Code 202-962- 
3871. (Government Code 13-23871.) 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


District 
No. 


g 
8 
2 
3 
6 
6 
7 
6 
3 


Institution address and Head of institution 


ALABAMA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 57) 


Alabama A & M College, Normal, Ala. 35762, R. D. Morri- 
son, president. 

Alabama Christian College, Montgomery, “Ala, “36109, 
Rex A. Turner, president 

Alabama School of Trade, 
E. L. Darden, president- 

Alabama State Univ, Montgoi 
kins, president 


Albert P. Brewer State Junior College, Fayette Ala. 35555, 


Dr. Charles W, Davis, president 

Alexander City State Jr. Col., FNE City, Ala. 35010, 
W. Bryon Causely, president 

Alvarson Draughon Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 
35201, W. H. Foster, president 

Alverson-Draughon Col. Hunstsville, Ala, 35805, Kenneth 
H, Brown, president 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. 35611, Sidney E. Sandridge, 
president 

Auburn Univ. at Montgomery, Montgomery, Ala. 36104, 
H. H. Funderburk, Jr., president. 

Auburn University, Auburn, Ala, 36830, Harry M. Philpott, 
president 

Birmingham Southern Col. Birmingham, Ala, 35204, 
Charles D. Hounshell, president. 

Booker T. Washington Bus. col. Birmingham, Ala, 35202, 
M. L. Gaston, Director 

Cullman College, Cullman Ala., 35055, Sr. Mary Lourdes 
Michell, president 

Daniel Payne College, Birmingham, Ala., 35212, Daniel 
T. Grant, president.. 

Enterprise State J C Enterprise, Ala., 36330, B. A. For- 
rester, president 

Florence State Univ., Florence, Ala., 35630, E. B. Norton, 
a a RV osu ST 

Gadsden State Jr. College, Gadsden, Ala., 35903, Alian 
Naylor, president 


Footnote at end of table. 


N œ 


Allocation 


awards 


District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Allocation 


awards 


$1, 420, 923 


30, 108 
7,349 
4,273 

77,239 
6,825 

12,710 

15, 394 
2,907 
5, 104 
2,991 

47,627 

13, 099 

37,750 
2, 827 

15,914 

25, 133 

36,777 

13, 837 


George C. Wallace, State Teacher School-Cullman Co., 
Hanceville, Ala., 35077. Benjamin F. Johnson, director. 

George C. Wallace, State Tech Jr., Col., Dothan, Ala., 36301 
Phillip J. Hamn, president 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala., 36106, Allen K. 
Jackson, president.. 


Jacksonville State Univ., Jacksonville, Ala., 36265, Hous- 


ton Cole, president 

James H. Faulker State Jr., 
36507, Lathem N. Sibert, 

Jefferson Davis State J. C., 
Patterson, president 

Jefferson State Jr., College, Birmingham, Ala., 35215, 
Leroy Brown, president 

John C. Calhoun State Tech., Jr., Col., Decatur, Ala., 35601 
Cariton Kelley, president 

Judson College, Marion, Ala., 36756, N. H. McCrummen, 
acting president 

Livingston State Univ., Livingston, Ala., 35470, John E. 
rece A president 

Lurleen Wallace State Jr. College, Andalusia, Ala., 
36420, Dr. William H. McWhorter, president... 

Massey Draughon Bus. Col., Montgomery, Ala., 36102, 
J. E. Leonard, i 

Miles College, 
president.. 

Mobile College; e, 
Jr., president. 

Mobile State Jr. Col., Mobile, Ala. 36603, Sandford Bishop, 
president 

North Ala. College of Commerce, Huntsville, Ala. 35801, 
T. B. Chesnutt, Sager 

Northeast <a Jr. 
presiden 

Northwest Alabama St. Jr. Col., Phil Campbell, Ala. 
35581, James A. Glasgow, president 

Oakwood College, Huntsville, Ala, 35806, Frank W. Hale, 
Jr., President 

Patrick Henry State Jr. College, Monroeville, Alabama 

, B. E. Lee, president. 


ease Ala. 


$8, 595 

7,310 
10, 004 
47,607 
15, 592 

9,435 
28, 898 
10, 501 

2, 238 
24, 657 


10, 127 
19, 680 

1, 845 
21, 037 
12, 409 
10, 665 
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d 
Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


ALABAMA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 57)—Continued 


Samford pasar med Birmingham, Ala. 35209, Leslie S. 
Wright, presi dent.. $10, 332 
sam Univ., Selma, 
25,785 


resident.. 
Snead State Îr. College, Boaz, Ala. 35957, Virgil M. McCain, 
president.. 7,086 
Southern Bus. Col., Birmingham, Ala. 35203, Kenneth C. 
Horne, president 1, 160 
Southern Union State Jr. College, Wadley, Ala. 36276, 
Harold N. Stinson, president 15, 682 
ng Hill College, aie. Ala. 36608, Very Rev. 
William J. Rimes, president. 8, 200 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Ala. 35138, Rt Rev. 
Gregory er resident 8, 200 
Stillman” Coll uscaloosa, Ala, 35401, Harold N. 
Stinson, cms ri ent. 57,732 
a A Lawson State Jr. College, Birmingham 
A. Lawson, gen aoa 27, 274 
Talladega College, mv ? 
id 18, 595 


son, presiden’ 1,239 
Ly Staje Uant „Troy, Ala. 36081, Raiph W. Adams, presi- een 


Toten eat Hisao Institute, Ala. 36088, L. H. 
toren 142, 651 


36, 493 


eth Bi B, Graves, mesha nt 7,298 
Univ. of Montevallo, Montevallo, Ala. 35115, Kermit John- 

son, president.. 14,514 
Univ. of South Alabama, Mobile, Ala. 36608, Frederick 

Palmer Whiddon Iil, president. 59, 040 
University of Alabama, University, A! 

Mathews, president_ 188, 051 
Walker College Jasper, Ala. 3: 

president____ 2, 868 


ALASKA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 3) 


39, 129 


Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage, Alas. 99504, 

Frederick P. McGinnis, president 22, 416 
Sheldon Jackson Jr. Col., Sitka, Alas. 99835, Orin R. Strat- 

ton, president. 7,209 
University of Alaska, College, Alas. 99701, William R. 

Wood, president 9,504 


ARIZONA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 19) 
745, 949 


Arizona State University, Tempe, Ariz. 85281, John W. 

Schwada, president. 189, 932 
Arizona Western College, Yuma, Ariz. 85364, George L. 

Hall, president 22,990 
Central Arizona Col., Coolidge, Ariz. 85228, Don P. Pence, 

president 32,374 
Cochise College, Douglas, Ariz. 85607, John R. Edwards, 

Jr., president 4, 865 
Eastern aioe hg 

Curtis, 19, 261 
Glendale 

oxeeattive. 3, 569 
Grand randy College, Phoenix, Ariz. 85017, Arthur K. 

Tyson, president 4, 410 
Granite Computer-Tucson, Tucson, Ariz. 85716, Frank J. 

Okane, president. 6, 496 
Granite Computer-Phoenix, Phoenix, Ariz. 85013, Paul R. 

Ash, president 13, 632 
Maricopa Tech. Col., Phoen z. 

Bruemmer, executive dean 9,554 
Mesa Community College, Mesa, Ariz. 85201, John D. 

Riggs, executive dean 21,250 
Navaho Cmty. Col., Many Farms, Ariz. 86503, Ned 

Hatathli, president. 33, 571 
Northern Arizona paei Flagstaff Ariz. 86001, J. 

Lawrence Walkup, preside: rs 108, 854 
Phoenix College, Pho 

executive dean 133, 683 
r= Krsa a Tucson, Ariz. 85711, Dr. Kenneth Harper, oe 


7,965 
1, 407 


109, 370 
3,519 


1, 100, 247 


173, 280 
58, 154 
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Reng, president. 
Arkansas Vall Valley Voc. Tech. Sch., Ozark, Ark. 72949, Alvin 


Capi a ity Bus 6 Pine Bluff, Ar. 71601, Perry L. 
ine Bluff, Ar. R 
vsturnbl ity Bian ‘Gob a and = a 
s 
E chief executive. 


W. Rapert, director. 
Rid Sa Paragould, Ark. 72450, Emmett 
ent. 


72365, William L. Stanley, director. 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 72143, 


Henderson St College, one, Ark. 71923, Dr. 
Martin B. Garrison, president_ 
— Phe apy rae Ark. 72032, Rox B. Shilling, Jr., 


goon 
Ouachita t Baptist Univ., Arkadelphia, Ark. 71923, Daniel 
R. Grant, president. 
jpe, Smith amb emma Little Rock, Ark. 72203, Walter 
azzard, presi 
rates Co. oa Col., Helena, Ark. 72342, John W. 
, pr 
Pines \ foc. Tech. School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 71601, Leon 
Coker, director... 
Red River Voc. Tech 
Rowe, director... 
Southern Baptist Coll 
E. Williams, president... 


Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark. 71753, Imon E 


Bruce, president. 

Southwest Technical Inst, East Camden, Ark. 71710, 
Charles 0. = director 

State Col. of Arkansas, Conway, Ark. 72032, Silas D. 
Snow, president. 

Twin Lakes Voc.-Tech. School, Harrison, Ark. 72601, 
Weldon Stevenson, director. 

Univ. of Arkansas at Little Rock, Little Rock, Ark. 72204, 
PaA V. — president 

cane S, prendent Fayatteville, Ark. 72701, David 

resident. 

Univer rkansas Md. Ctr., Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
James ‘home vice president. 

Westark Junior Col., Fort Smith, Ark. 72901 
field, acting president. 


CALIFORNIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 203) 


Allan Hancock College, Santa Maria, Calif. 93454, Walter 
E. Conrad, president 

American River College, Sacramento, Calif. 95841, 
Douglas Burris, acting president.. 

A e Valley College, Lancaster, Calif. 93534, William 

epley, Jr. , superintendent, s president, 

Peas College, Berkeley, Calif., 94704 ‘John E. 
Armstrong, president p 

Automation Institute of Los Angeles, e iman — 
90013 Edward Tokeshi, president. 

Automation Institution, Uong Beach, Cali 
E. McCormick, president- 

Azusa Pacific Colega, Azusa, : 
Haggard, presiden 

Bakersfield Colle e Bakersfield, Calif. 93305, Burns 
Finlinson, president. 

Barstow College, Barstow, Calif. 92311, Donald L. White, 
president 

Bethany Brble College, Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060 C. C. 
Burnett, president 

Biola College, La Mirada, Calif. 90638 J. Richard Chase, 
president 

Bryant & Stratton Col. of Commerce, San Jose, Calif. 

126, Richard J. Oneil, presiden 
ma Coige; Durham, Calif. $938, Albert A. Schlueter, 


asiden 

cal. "Stata Colisgs, Bakersfield, Bakersfield, Calif. 93309, 
Dr. Paul F. Romberg. president. 

Cabrillo Collage, Aptos, Calif. 95003, “Robert E. Sw 
president 

Cal. St. Poly Col., Kellog Voorhis, Pomona, Calif. 91766, 
Robart C. Kramer, president 

Cal. Stat> Col.. Dominguez Hills, Dominguez Hills, Calif. 
90247, Leo F. Cain, president 

Cal. State Col., San Bernardino, San Bernardino, Calif. 

7, John M. Pfau, president. 

California State Pol College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
93401, Robert E. Kennedy, president. 

California conge of Arts and Crafts, Oakla 
94618, Harry X. Ford, president 
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Allocation 


Institution address and Head of institution 


$10, 864 
18, 078 
97,145 
96, 914 
11, 015 

1,920 
7,713 
23, 040 
2,632 
19, 391 
2,737 
22, 548 
48, 487 
8, 969 
16, 544 
44,796 
34, 193 
6, 300 
5,671 
8, 641 
33, 068 
96, 449 
15, 812 
50, 876 
2,993 
21, 505 


5, 415, 726 


10, 240 
41,630 
6,911 
9,973 
22, 824 
2,620 
14, 826 
29, 882 
5, 230 
5, 829 
5,325 
2, 506 
4,593 
7, 446 
16, 979 
41, 750 
74, 886 
17, 213 
10,771 


May 20, 1971 EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


District District 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution 


CALIFORNIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 203)—Con. 
bay mer ee of the Arts, Valencia, 91335, Robert 


Corrigan, 
California $ Sate ARS Fullerton, Fullerton, Calif. 92631 
L. Donald Shields, acting president. 
California State College, ng Beach, Long Beach, 
„Stephen Horn, president 
Calif. State Col., Los Angeles, Los Angel 
John A. Greenlee, president 
California Col. of a Med., Sa 
94115, Bailey, p. 
California Lutheran 
Raymond M. Olson, president. 
California St. Col., Hayward, Hayward, Calif. 94542, Ellis 
E. McCune, pres 
Cangas College, Sateen Calif. 94061, William M. Goss, 


pres 

corel: tity Occupational Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015, T. D. Kimbrough, principal 

Cerritos College, Norwalk, Calif. 90650, Siegfried Ring- 
wald, president. 

Chabot Caliege, Hayward, Calif. 94545, Reed L. Buffing- 
ton, presiden 

Chaffey College, Alta Loma, Calif. 91701, T. Stanley War- 
burton, president. 


5 Chepmat Myo a Orange, 


lif. $4112, Louis Batmale, presid 

Claremont Grad. Sch. and U Cin., pesna Calif. 91711 
Howard R. Bowen, president. 

Col. of the Desert, Coachella sak bey Palm Desert, 
Calif. 92260, Roy C, McCall, p: 

Col. of the Holy Names, lands Calif 94619, Sister 
Mary Am>rose Devereux, president. 

Coleman College, San Diego, Calif. 92101, Coleman Furr, 


director 

College of Alameda, Alameda, Calif. 94501, Dr. Ernest H. 
Berg, president 

College of Data Processing, Los Angeles, 
Booker T. Thomas, president... žė 

College of Marin, Kentfield, Ca 
Grasham, president... - 3 

College of San Mateo, 
Ewigleben, president. 

College of the Canyons, Valencia, Calif. se Dr. Robert 
C, Rockwell Superintendent-presiden 

College of the Redwoods, Eureka, Calif. 98501, Eugene J. 
Portugal, president 

College of the Sequoias, Visalia, Calif, 93277, Ivan C. 
Crookshanks, president. 

ae of the oe Weed, Calif. 96094, E Schu- 
macher, pres 

— "r Ga Columbia, Calif. 95310, Harvey Rhodes, 


aus College, Compton, Calif. 90221, Abel Sykes, 
cons , president. 
mpu 


n 
ca iyon 
Fe hg atl ae Ba SWE) 5 ae 
oe a inst, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045, Donald 


J. Durand, president 
Cuketa College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 93401, Merlin E. 
Eisenbise presiden 
oe i College, Cypress, Calif. 90630, Omar Scheidt, 


Don Bosco . 
Rev. Thomas Prendiville, SDB, president. 
East Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90022 John 
K. Wells, president 
wn Degen ae , Van Nuys, Calif. 91403, George l. 
El Canin Gate 
Marsee, 


porta 3 
Foothill College, Los Altos Hills, Calif. 94022, Hubert H. 
Semans, president. 
Fresno City College, Fresno, Calit. 93704, Clyde McCully, 
jen 


Footnote at end of table. 


73, 656 
107, 357 
215, 125 

2, 439 
7, 445 

32, 539 

17, 677 

3, 959 

13, 485 

14, 597 

12, 893 

5, 157 

48, 787 

6,114 

28,317 

10, 093 

10, 802 

1,909 
5, 863 

43,780 

26, 198 

28,716 

30,517 

4,212 
14, 640 
7,920 
5,121 
9, 583 
6,315 
15,722 
28, 646 
1,523 
7, 603 
5, 132 
8, 430 

18, 754 

32, 664 

12, 413 

700 


23, 395 
8, 004 
24, 522 
10, 049 
3, 484 
23, 570 
27, 989 
111, 166 


10 — College, Gilroy, Calif. 95020, Ralph Schroder, 


30 Otis Art Inst. of Los A 


Bae Mudd cont Claremont, Calif. 91711, Joseph B. 
Platt, president. 
ae College of the Law, San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Arthur M. Sammis, dean. 
Heald Business College—Oakland, Oakland, Calif. 94612, 
si panen; vice president and di 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calit. 95521, C. H. 
Siemens, president. 
Humphreys College, Stockton, Calif. 95207, J. R. Hum- 
phreys, president. 
Immaculate Heart caigo; Los Angeles, Calif. 90027, 
Helen Kelley, president. 
Imperial Valley Col., Impe 
resident. 
John F. Kennedy A Martinez, Calif. 94553, Harry L. 
Morrison, president.. 
La Veme Colle e, La Verne, Calif. 91750, Leland New- 
comer, 
Laney Co 
president. 
Laksen cli Susanville, Calif. 96130, Robert Theiler, 
president. 
Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, Calif. 92354, David 
J. Bieber, president... 
Lone Mountain College, San Francisco, Calif. 94118, 
Mother Gertrude Patch, president. 
Long Beach City College, er Beach, Calif, 90808, Wiley 
D. Garner, president 
Los Angeles Bapt Bapt ist ic, KA Sem. Newhall, Calif. 93121, 
John R. Dunkin, presi 
Los Angeles City riag am Angeles, 
tue.. president. 
Los Angeles Col, 0 x 
Cha 2 A. Abel, 
Angeles Harbor. "Col. raigna, Calif. 90744, 
Wendell C. Black, presiden 
Los Angeles Pierce Col., Woodisnd Hills, Calif. 91364, 
John A. Nicklin, presiden 
Los Angeles Southwest Col, Los Angeles, Calif. 90047, 
Leadie Clark, acting president 
Los Angeles Tr. T Col., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015, 
Fred J. Brinkman, president 
Los Angeles V. 
Robert Horton, presid 
Loyola U. of Los ‘Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045, Very 
‘ev. Donald Paul arii president 
a u School of Law, Los Angeles, Calif. 
5, Leo J. O'Brien, dean-..... 


M. Raymund McKay, president_ 
Merced o Merced, Calif. 953 


, Oceanside, Calif. 92504, John Mac- 
Donald, presid jent 
Modesto Jr. College, Modesto, Calif. 95350, Roy G. Mikal- 
son, president 
Monterey Inst of Foreign ey Monterey, Calif, 93940, 
Fulton Freeman, president. 
Monterey Peninsula Col., Monterey, Calif. 93940, George 
president. 
Moorpark College, Moorpark, Calif. 93021, John J. 
Collins, president 
Mount San Antonio College, Walnut, Calif. 
Mills, president 
Mount San Jacinto College, Gilman Hot Springs. Calif. 
92340, Milo P. Johnson, president and sipa Te 
Mount St. Marys College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sister Cecelia Louise, president 
Nairobi College, East — Alto, Calif. 94303, Donald R. 


Smothers, presiden 

Napa College, Na: alll 94558, George Clark, president. 

Northrop Inst. oi Tech., ech., Inglewood, Calif. 90306, Homer 
H. Grant, Jr., presiden 

Occidental ‘Colle; "he nil Calif. 90041, Richard C. 


semg pesas 


Srdan 

Orange Coast Col Costa, Mesa, Calif. 92626, Robert B, 
Moore, president. 

es County, Los Angeles, Calif. 


90057, Andreas S. ersen, president. 


Valley Col., Van Nuys, Calif. 91401, Dr. 


2,940 
10, 526 
4,912 
22, 176 
9,073 
15, 182 
7, 807 
42,702 
55, 094 
14, 022 
14,716 
35, 245 
3,734 
10,150 
15, 829 
21,815 
4,308 
8,737 
67, 720 
9,818 
1,192 
7,704 
4,561 
6, 435 
8, 466 


16232 


Distri 


ct 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


CALIFORNIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 203)—Con. 


Pacific Col. of Med. & Denil Assist, San Diego, Calif. 
92103, Ben rrerber, presiden 

Pacific College of Fresno, Fam. Calif. 93702, Arthur J. 
Wiebe, president. 

Pacific Oaks conega, Pasadena, Calif. 91105, E. Robert 
La Crosse, Jr., preside 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Calif. 94508, F. O. Ritten- 
house, president. 

Palo Verde farta Blythe, Calif. $2225, David L. Brown, 
acting president 

Palomar College, San Marcos, Calif. 92069, Frederick R. 
Huber, president 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. 91106, Armen 
Sarafian, president 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. 91104, W. Shelburne 
Brown, president 

Pe medi president Los Angeles, Calif. 90044, M. Norvel 

resident 

Pitzer rile ege, Claremont, Calif. 91711, Robert H, Atwell, 
president. x 

Pomona College, Claremont, Ca 


Shires, president.. 
Queen of ee Sch of Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 
M. J. Zurhoefer, acting administrator 
woo? ‘College, Reedley, Calif. 93654, Clifford M. Boyer, 


esiden' 

Rio fo College, Whittier, Calif. 90608, Walter M. 
Garcia, presiden 

Riverside City College, Riverside, Calif. 92506, R. H. 
Bradshaw, president. 

Sacramento City College, Sacramento, Calif, 95822, Sam 
Kipp, president. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif. 95819, 
Bernard pinki preston: 

San Bernardino Valley College, en Bernardino, Calif. 
92403, Arthur M, Jensen, presiden 

San Diego City College, Šan Diego, Calif. 92101, Rex 
Gorton, president. 

San Diego Mesa College, San Diego, Calif. 92111, Ellis 
Benson, president 

San Diego State ee Diego, Calif. 92115, Malcolm 
A, Love, president 

San Fernando Viy St. Coll, 
James W. sage ag = 

San Francisco Art San Francisco, Calif. 94133, 
Theodore L. Eliot, on director. 

San Francisco Cons Music, San Fransisco, Calif. 94122, 
Milton Salkind, director 

San Francisco State Col., San Francisco, Calif. 94132, S.J. 
Hayakawa, 

San Joaquin 
Joseph Blanchard, preside 

Sie Jose Bible College, San pens Calif. 95108, Woodrow 

my 

San ioe Bity College, San Jose, Calif. 95114, Otto 
Roenmich, president 

San Jose Hospitals School of Nrsg., San Jose, Calif, 95114, 
David E. Olsson, president. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 95114, John 


Bunzel, president 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92706, John E. 


Santa Ana Colle 

su ne presi ent 
Barbara City Col., Santa Barbara, Calif. 93105, 

oA r supt. resident. 

Santa Monica College, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406, Wade F. 
Thomas Je president. 

Santa Rosa Jr. College, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401, Brook 
Tauzer, acting president. 

Sawyer College at Pomona, Pomona, Calif. 91766, M. B. 
Berson, paa 

Sawyer College Re Ventura, Ventura, Calif. 93003 
Berson, p 

ee Co! lege do Business, Los Angeles, Ca 

Green, president. 

Sch: F Theology at Camon Claremont, Ca! 
Gordon Michalson, preside 

Soe College, Claremont, Calif 91711, Mark H. Curtis, 


pres 
stesta College, Redding, Calit. 96001, Gilbert A. Collyer, 


esident 
sierra. College, Rocklin, Calif. 95677, Harold H. Weaver, 
President. 


Simpson Bible College, San “Francisco, ` Calif. “94134, x 


Mark W. Lee, president 


Skadron College of Business, San Bernardino, Calif. 


92410, Erwin S. Skadron, director.. 

Skyline College, San Brono, Calif, 94406, Phillip Garling- 
ton, president. 

Solano College, Vallejo, Calif. 94590, N. Dallas Evans, 
president. 


Serry State College, Rohnert Park, Calif. 94928, Thomas | 


McGrath, president_ 


Southern California Col., Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626, Emil 


A. Balliet, president_ 
Southwestern College, Chula Vista, Calif, 92010, Chester 
S. Devore, president 


Footnote at end of table. 


“Northridge, Calif, 91316, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


184, 245 
2,914 
21,558 
1,546 
286, 519 
16, 624 
12,672 
11, 767 
9, 085 
658 

1, 097 
31, 680 
4, 158 
2, 052 
8,950 
11,944 
3,497 
2, 582 
25, 547 
24,380 
38, 608 
43, 507 
18, 401 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 


No. 


20 
4 
10 


~~ w -auaa Oe m Nà a 


ort > 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Southwestern Univ. Sch, of Law, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015, John F. Parker, president 

St. Marys Col. of California, St. Marys Col., Calif. 94575, 
Brother Mel Anderson, president 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305, Richard 
Lyman, acting president 

Stanislaus State College, Turlock, Calif. 95380, Carl 
Gatlin, president 

ier Bh gs Taft, Calif. 93268, caie. A. Basham, 


U. of Calif. San Diego, La Jolla, Calif. 92038, Herbert F. 
York, acting chancellor 

U. of California, San Fran. Med, Ctr., San Francisco, Calif. 
94122, Philip R. Lee, chancellor 

U.S. Internal Univ., San Diego, Calif. 92106, William C. 
Rust, president 

U. San Diego Col. for Men, San Diego, Calif. 92110, Very 
Rey. John E. Baer, president. 

Univ. of California Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024, 
Charles E. Young, chancellor 

Univ. of California Riverside, Riverside, Calif. 92502, 
ag Hinderaker, chancellor. 


Univ. of California Santa Cruz, Sa 
Dean E. McHenry, chancellor 

Univ. of San Diego Sch. of Law, 
Joseph S. Brock, acting dean 

Univ. of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 94117, Rev. 
Albert R. Jonsen, president 

Univ. of Sthrn. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 90007, John 
R. Hubbard, president. 

University of California Davis, Davis, Calif. 95616, James 
Meyer, chancellor 

University of California Irvine, Irvine, Calif. 92664, 
Charles J. Hitch, chancellor. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 92373, Eugene 
Dawson, president. 

a of Santa Clara, Santa as Calif. 95053, Very 
Rev. Thomas D. Terry, president. 

University of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 95204, Robert E. 
Burns, president 

Valley Comarca College, Modesto, Calif. 95354, Tom 
Harris, president 

Valley Vocational Ctr., City zi Industry, Calif. 91744, 
Thomas J. Johnson, presiden 

Ventura College, Ventura, Colt 93003, Ray C. Loehr, 
president... 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


$936 

4, 289 
38, 761 
10, 278 
2,610 
307, 600 
55, 266 
44,704 
7, 555 
28, 829 
179, 339 
45,734 
147,314 
19,915 
11, 300 
6, 674 
61, 864 
123, 512 
34, 213 
12,711 
15, 653 
16, 473 
1,754 
5,479 
26,611 


Victor Valley College, Victorville, “Calif. "92392, “Burt” 


Wadsworth, president. 

West Hills Col., Coalinga, Calif. 93210, Robert A. Annand, 
president & superintendent 

West Los Angeles Col., nt City, Calif. 90230, Morris 
J. Heldman, presiden 


8, 221 
2,687 
3,225 


West Valley Col., Campbeii, Calif. 95008, James P. Hardy, 


president 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93103, John 
William Snyder, president 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 90608, Fredrick M. 
Binder, president_ 

Yuba College, Marysville, Calif. 95901, Daniel Walker 
supt. and president 


COLORADO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 29) 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 81101, John A. 
Marvel, president 

Aims Coll 

Arapahoe Cmty. Col., Littleton, Colo. 80120, Dr. Alian P. 
Crawfurd, president 

Central Bus. Col. inc., Denver, Colo. 80203, Maicom 
Houghton, president. 

Cmtv. Col. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 80216, Leland B. 
Luchsinger, president 

Colorado College, Colorado Spgs., Colo. 80903, Lloyd E. 
Worner, president = 

Colorado Mountain College, Glenwood Springs, Col 
81601, Elbie Gann, president 

Coloradó State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 80521, Dr, 

A. Ray Chamberiain, president 

El Paso gence! College, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
80903, obert O. Hatton, president. 

Fort Lewis College. Durango, Colo, 81301, Rexer Berndt, 


Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 80210, Smith J. 
Jones, Jr., president 

Lamar Community College, Lamar, Colo, 81052, Dr. 
Donald L. Keith, president... 

Loretto Heights College Denver, Colo, "80236, Patricia 
Jean Manion, presiden 

Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colo. “81501, Theodore E. 
Albers, president 

Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colo. 80204, Kenneth 

lips, president. 

Northeastern Jr. College, Sterling, Colo, 80751, E. S. 
French, president... 

Otero Junior College, La Junta, “Colo. 81050, William L 
McDivitt, president 


e, Greeley, Colo. 80631, Ed Beaty, president.. 


20, 288 
13,381 

4,118 
14, 958 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


785,936 


15, 002 
8 


n 


5,778 
14, 796 
55,771 

BE 

112, 213 

7, 084 
11,773 

5,577 

5, 966 

2, 602 

8, 365 
23, 800 
19, 170 

8, 420 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


3 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
a 
4 
3 
3 
1 
S 
2 
1 

5 
4 

2 

1 

5 


Institution address and Head of institution 


COLORADO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 29}—Con. 


Parks School of Business, Denver, Colo. $0203, Orin A, 
Sealy, director 

Rangely’ College, Rangely, Colo, 81648, John E, Roberts, 
president 

Regis College, Denver, Colo, 80221, 
Louis Mattione president. 

Southern Colorado State Colle 
J. Victor Hopper, president. .. 

Southwest Data Institute, Duran 
Gibb, i 

Temple 
Kenny, president 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Colo. 81082, Guy 
C. Davis, president 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302, Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Thieme, president 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 80210, Maurice B. 
B. Mitchell, chancellor 

University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colo. 80621, 
Darrell Holmes, president 

U.S. International Uniu-Colo Alpine, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 80477, William C. Rust, president 

Western State Col. of Colorado, Gunnison, Colo. 81230, 
Harlan Bryant, president 


CONNECTICUT (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 40) 


Very Reverend 


uell College, Denver, Colo. 80; 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 06511, 
Sister Marie Louise Hubert, president 

Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Conn. 06281, Sister 
Cecile Comtois, president 

Bridgeport Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, Bridgeport, Conn. 06602, 
Clarence W. Bushnell, administrator 

Central Con. State Col., New Britain, Conn. 06050, F. Don 
James, president 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 06320, Charles 
E. Shain, president 

Eastern Conn. State College, Williamantic, Conn. 06226, 
Charles Webb, president 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 06430, Very Rev. 
William C. Mcinnes, president 

Greater Hartford Cmty. Col., Hartford, Conn. 06106, 
Arthur C. Banks, president 

Hartford Col. for Women, Hartford, Conn. 06105, Laura 
A. Johnson, president____ 

Hartford State Tech. Col., H 
Raimondi, president 

Housatonic Cmty. Col, 
Liston, president_ 

Manchester Commu 
Frederick W. Lowe, pr 

Mattatuck Cmty. Col., Waterbury, Co 
B. Kinney, president 

Middlesex Cmty. College, Middletown, “Conn 06458, 
Philip D. Wheaton, president_._._...__..-.-.--...-- 

Mitchell College, New London, Conn. aa Robert C. 
Weller, rae 

Lae pe 


Moats of artford, Hartford, Conn. 06103, Jerome Sta 
executive vice president 

New Haven College, West Haven, Conn. 06505, Marvin 
K. Peterson, president 

Northwestern Conn. Cmty. College, Winsted, Conn. 06098, 
Regina M. Duffy, president 

Norwalk Community Col., Norwalk, Conn. 06854, Everett 
|. L. Baker, dea 

S. Norwalk, Conn. 06854, 


n 

Norwalk State Tech. Col, 
Frank L. Juszli, president. 

Post Ir- Cones Waterbury, Conn. 06702, F. Burton Cook, 
president. 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Conn. 06518, John H. 
Herder, presiden 

Sacred Heart Univ., Bridgeport, Conn. 06604, William H. 
Conley, president - SPSS Sie a eee 

Silvermine College of Art, New Canaan, Conn. 06840, 
Stephen Jay, president. 

South Central City Col., New Haven, Conn. 06511, Albert 


Hendrick, acting president.. 

Southern Conn. State Col., New Haven, Conn. 06515, 
Hilton C. Buley, president 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 06117, SR Mary 
Consolata, president. __ - > 

St. Vincents Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, “Bridgeport, ‘Conn. 
06606, SR Mary Agnes, administrator. 

Thames Vly. St. Tech. Inst., Norwich, Conn. 06360, Donald 
Ralph elter, president 

Tt College, Hartford, Conn. 06106, Dr. Theodore C. 

wood, president 

Tunxis Cmty. College, Farmington, Conn. 06032, Dr. 
Benjamin G. Davis 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. Thur- 
ston E. Manning, president 

Universi g of ee Storrs, Conn. 06268, Homer 
a id, 


watery Hospital Sch. of Nursing, Waterbury, Co 
haroltte C. Wright, director. 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


920, 268 


15, 600 
2,403 
1, 822 

27,251 

19, 892 

11, 750 

19, 143 
7, 206 
2, 056 
6, 514 
9,735 
3, 516 

13,119 

27,581 
2, 298 

11, 633 
1,630 

53, 855 
4,392 

11,416 
3,436 

15, 036 

31, 899 
4, 863 
6, 608 
7, 269 

78,529 
4,251 
4, 406 
9, 350 
7,647 

17,346 

15, 480 

229, 364 

34,212 

3, 400 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


Institution address and Head of institution 


western = Mahe Col., Danbury, Conn, 06810, Ruth A, 


Brandywine Junior College, Wilmingham, Del. 19800, 
rae Peters, president. 

Del. Tech, and Cmty. Col., Dover 19947, Paul K. Weatherly, 
president 

apei ires hata Dover, Del. 19901, Luna I. Mishoe, 
president... ..-.--- San 

Goldy Beacon Jr. College, ‘Wilmington, Del. 19899, Clar- 
ence A. Fulmer, president. 

University of Delaware, New: 
Trabant, acting president.. 

Wilmington College, Wilming 
Ross, president__ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (NUMBER OF 
INSTITUTIONS, 13) 


American University, Washington, D.C. 20016, George H. 
Williams, president 

Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D.C. 20017, Clar- 
ence Walton, president. 

Cortez W. Peters Business Col., Washington, D.C. 20018, 
Cortez W. Peters, president. 

D.C. Teachers College, Washington 
Cooke, president 

Federal City College, Washington, 
Randolph, president. 

George Washington Univ., Washington, D.C, 20006, 
H. Elliott, president 


Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 20007, Rev. 


Robert J. Henle, SJ, president 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 20001, James E. 
Cheek, president. 

Immaculata Col. of Wash., Washington, D.C., 20016, 
Sister Marian Brady, SP, 

Johns Hopkins University, 
coin Gordon, president. 

Strayer College, Washington, D.C. 20005, ape J. Dono- 
0, president. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 20017, Sister Margaret 
Claydon, president... 

Washington Tech. Inst., Washington, D.C. 20005, Cleve- 
land L. Dennard, president. 


FLORIDA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 57) 


Barry College, Miami, Fla. 33136, Sister M. Dorothy 
Browne, president. 

Bethune Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 
Richard V. Moore, president. 

Biscayne College, Miami, Fla. 33054, John H. McDonnel, 
OSA, president 

Brevard Jr. Jr. College, Cocoa, Fla. 32922, Maxwell G. King, 
president 

Broward Cmty. College, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33314, wet 
Adams, president... 

Central Florida Jr. Col., Ocala, Fla. 32670, “Henry Good- 
lett, president 

Chipola Jr. College, Marianna, Fla. 32446, Raymond M. 
Deming, president 

Daytona Beach Jr. College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015, 
‘oy F. Bergengren, Jr., president. 

Edison Junior College, Fort Myers, Fia. 33901, David 
G. Robinson, president 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla. 32209, William 
B. Stewart, president. 

Embry-Riddle Aero. Inst., Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015, 
Jack R. Hunt, president 

Florida A. & M. University, Tallahassee, Fla. 32307, 
Benjamin rony, , president. 

Florida Atlantic Univ., Boca Raton, Fla. 33432, Kenneth 
R. Williams, president. 

Florida Institute of Technology, Melbourne, Fla. 32901, 
Jerome P. Keuper, pi 

Florida Jr. Col. at Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 32207, 
Benjamin R. Wygal, president 

Florida Keys Jr. College, Key West, Fla. 33040, John S. 
Smith, president 

Florida "Memorial College, Miami, Fla. 33165, R. W. 
Puryear, president 

Florida Presbyterian Col., St. Petersburg, 
Billy O. Wireman, president. 

Florida Southern Cöllege, Lakel 
T. Thrift, Jr., president 

Florida State University, Tal 
Stanley Marshall, president. 


Allocation 


15, 218 
19, 565 
24, 140 
16, 760 
153,310 
16, 908 
27, 054 
82, 889 
1, 086 
1,642 
1,352 
6, 618 
40, 339 


2, 405, 910 


16, 158 
33,716 
11, 168 
53, 059 
50, 053 
20, 024 
35, 380 
22, 856 
13, 165 
55, 410 
23,717 
83, 669 
55, 315 
24, 409 
25, 208 
27, 867 
89, 094 
25, 098 
17, 568 
113, 680 
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awards 


District 
No. 


oon F nuu ogum 


a 
= 


7 
2 
1 
9 
9 
1 
7 
5 
2 
4 
9 
7 
2 
9 
8 
8 
4 
2 
6 
1 
2 


— 
© N 


- Hillsborough J 


Institution address and Head of institution 


FLORIDA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 57)—Continued 


Florida Technological Univ., Orlando, Fla. 32801, Dr. 
Charles Millican, preside’ ent 

Fort Lauderdale University, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33301, 
Dr. Stanley J. Drake, esident. 

Gulf Coast Jr. Cones anama City, Fla. 32401, Richard 
E. Morley, pres ide 

r. Col., Tampa, Fla. 33606, Morton S. 
Shanberg, president. 

Indian River Jr. College, Fort Pierce, Fla. 33450, Herman 
Heise, president. 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Fla. 32211, Robert 
H. Soto, president. 

Jones C allege, Jacksonville, Fla. 32211, Jack H. Jones, 

esident. 
La oy JG & Forest Ranger Sch., Lake City, Fla, 32055, 
hillips, president 


Manatee Jr. College, 
Neel, president. 

Marymount College, Boca Raton, Fla. 33432, Gerard 
Fagan, president 

Maeog as om , Jacksonville, Fla. 32206, C. A. Barringer, 
presiden! 

Miami-Dade Junior panes Miami, Fla. 33156, Peter 
Masiko, Jr., president 

New College, Sarasota, Fla. 33578, John Elmendorf, 


presiden 
e, Madison, Fla. 32340, Stephen H. 


North Florida Jr. Coll 
McMahon, preside! 

Okaloosa Walton Jr. o Valparaiso, Fla. 32580, J. E. 
McCracken, presiden! 

Palm Beach Atlantic Cole W. Palm Beach, F'a. 33401, 


Pensacola Jr. Merny Pe 
Bh age presid 
Cal, Winter ‘Haven, Fia. 33880, Fred T. Lenfestey, 

fg er 


fi esiden 

Santa fe. i Col, Aiai, Fla. 32601, Joseph Fordyce, 
pre: 

Seminole w: Col, Sanford, Fla. 32771, Earl S. Weldon, 
resident. 

South Florida Junior O Avon Park, Fla. 33825, William 
A. Stallard, presiden 

South-Eastern B bined Co, Lakeland, Fla. 33801, Cyril E 


st Paterbu Jr. College st RONS Fla. 33733, 
nnett, presiden 


stetson' University, De'Land Fla. "2926, John E. Johns, Chief 


Exec, Office: 

Tallahassee City College, Tallahassee, Florida 32303, 
Fred W. Turner, presi ent 

ome peie Flotida, Tampa, Fla. 33620, Harris W. Dean, 
c 

ber 


Stanford, president 
er, of Tampa, Tam 


ee genres 
riggers, 
Albany Br 


ric Col., Tifton, Ga, 31794, J. Clyde 


rguson, director. 
Atlanta Bap aan wie Atlanta, Ga. 30341, 
Swilley, di 
Atlanta Universi, iat Ga, 30314, Thomas D. see 
Chr. “hing > 


Footnote at end of table. 
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awards 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


Brunswick Jr. College, Brunswick, Ga, 31520, John W. 
cak t nos 


, presi 
College, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 37350, 
Marion D. Barnes, president. 
Dalton Junior College, Dalton, Ga. 30720, Derrell C. 


Roberts, 
fege, Clarkston, Ga. 30021, James Hinson, 


DeKalb Coll 
president. 
Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs, Ga. 30639, Culbreth 
Melton, presiden 
Emory ser Atlanta, Ga, 30322, Sanford S. Atwood, 
president. 


Fort Vi Vale State Ti Fort =a alg 
E. Blanchet, president.. 


~» presi 
ia College at Milledgeville, Milledgeville, Ga. 31061, 
J. Whitn nting, acting president_ 
Georgia Institute sà ech., Atlanta, Ga. 30332, Arthur G. 
Hansen, presiden 
Georgia Southern a Statesboro, Ga. 30458, John 0. 
Edison, president. 
Georgia Sout Southwestern Col., Americus, Ga, 31709, William 
1 
Georgia 


Jr., presiden 

Gordon Militery College, Barnesville, Ga. 30204, js 
Bray, president 

Kennesaw Jr. College, Marietta, Ga. — Horace W. 
Sturgis, president.... z 

La Grange College, La 


Midia aaa College, Cochran, Ga. 31014, Louis C. 
Alderman, presiden 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 30314, Hugh M. Gloster, 
president. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 30314, John A. 
Middleton, president.. 

Norman College, Norman Park, Ga., 31771, Thomas G. 
Renfroe, president. 


oe Ga., 30183, J. R. Burgess, Jr., 

president. 

Savannah State College, Savannah, Ga., 31404, Howard 
Jordan Jr., president. 

South Georgia College, Douglas, Ga., 31533, Denton R. 
Coker, president 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., 30314, A. E. Manley, 
president. 

Toccoa Falls Inst. ie Toccoa Falls, Ga,, 30577, Julian A, 


id 
Valdosta State a aidosta, Ga., 31601, S. Waiter 
Martin, president 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga., 30117, James E. 
Boyd, president 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Ga., 30582, Douglas R. 
Sasser, president_ 


HAWAII (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 12) 


Cannons Col. of Commerce, Honolulu Hawa., 96813, Olenn 
B. Hinchey. me resident. 

Chaminade Honolulu, Le 
Bro. Robert Megwire, reside: 

rema College, Hilo, awai $6720, Mitsugu Sumada, 


ncipal 

Hawaii Pacific College, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813, Dr. 
Georgs e A. Warmer, president. 

Honolulu Community College, Honolulu, Hawaii 96817, 
James W. Thornton, Jr., provo: 

Kapiolani Community College, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814, 
aymond Y. C. Won, provost. 

Kauai Community College, Lihue Kauai, Hawaii 96766, 
Philip ige, pe yo 

Leeward Col., Pearl City, Hawaii 96782 
Leonard D. EA provost. BESA RE TS. 


Allocation 


$26, 138 
100, 000 
35, 000 
46, 547 
34,678 
10, 450 
26, 750 
11, 667 
29, 999 
4, 608 
150, 000 
16, 100 
39, 997 
69, 997 
51, 134 
34, 997 
74, 998 
8, 298 
3, 497 
21, 538 
9, 786 
8, 940 
37, 498 
48, 870 
87,798 
245, 000 
4,150 
35, 746 
25, 997 
109, 300 
24, 065 
31,825 
29, 998 
72, 499 
137, 997 
62, 498 
9, 998 
181, 618 
50,747 
200, 002 
9, 599 


294, 637 


1,503 
3, 507 
10, 845 
3, 671 
46, 329 
21, 531 
8, 409 
24, 958 


May 20, 1971 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


awards 


May 20, 1971 


. Institution address and Head of institution 


HAWAII (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 12)—Continued 
Maui seg College, Kahului, Hawaii 96732, Harold 


Mauna 
E. Speakman, in resident. 

Univ. of Hawaii, H Hilo lilo Campus, “Hilo, Hawaii 96720, Dr. 
Charles Neff, 

Ue a of 


IDAHO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 8) 
O SSE PIENS 


Boise Taa College, Boise, Idaho 83701, John B. Barnes, 
resident. 

Col. of Sontiare Loaho; Twin Falis, Idaho 83301, James L. 
Taylor, presiden 

penri one Caldwell Idaho 83605, Warren B. Knox, 
preside’ 

Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho 83201, William E. 
Davis, president. 

Lewis-Clark Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 83501, 
Jerold Dugger, president_ 

North Idaho Junior College, Coeur D'Alene, Idaho, 83814, 
Garry G. Schuler, president 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho 83651, John 
E. Riley, president. 

University ot Idaho, Moscow, Id: 
Hartung, president. 


ILLINOIS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 113) 


æ eee De N 


Amundsen-Mayfair Conen; Chicago, Ili. 60630, Theodore 
G. Phillips, liege, Ro 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill, 61201, Dr. C. W. 
Sorensen, president 

— College, Aurora, Ill. 60507, Dr. James E. Crimi, 


esident. 
Barat t College, Lake Forest, Ill. 60045, Mother Margaret 
Burke, president 
Belleville Area College, Belleville, Ili. 62221, H. J. css 
aecker, president___-- 
Black Haw College, Mol 


Jr, nt 

Business Methods Tarn Chicago, Ili. 60601, Rudolph 
Schaefer, president 

g Sandburg College, Galesburg, lII. 61401, Eltis Henson, 


esident 
central YMCA Community College, Chicago, Ill. 60606, 
Donald A. Canar, president 
Chicago Coliege of Osteopathic, Chicago, Ill. 60615, Thad- 
deus P. Kanalek, president. 
Chicago = College, Chicago, IIl. 60621, Milton B. Byrd, 


Concordia eachers a 
Koehneke, 
—— ZA 


Doudna, po 
ame Community Elgin, 111. 60120, G. I. Renner, 


Kleckner, p esiden 
Eureka College, E Eureka, Ill. 6l: 
en 
Fenger. Southeast Col 
resident. 


Northtelt, president. 

George Williams College, Downers Grove, Ili. 60515, Dr. 
Richard E. Hamlin, president___.... ae 

Governors St. Univ., Park Forest South, lil, 60466, William 
Engbretson, president 

Graham Hosp. Assc. Sch. of Neneg Canton, Ill. 61520, 
Kenneth C. Etcheson, administra! 

— dha Greenville, HI. E2246, Orley R. Herron, 


administrator, vice 
Hi cre Pas fi be Frespect ii. 61032, Kenneth E. 
an 
Il Masonic Med Ctr Sch of Mung Gaos, 60657, 
Allan Hicks, executive vice preside: 
lll, Central College, East Peoria, Il. "sisii, Kenneth L. 
Edwards, president.. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Allocation 


$13, 420 
12,111 
12, 801 

135, 552 


151,745 


16, 250 
20, 595 
15, 750 
81,227 
1,737 
1,436 
3, 500 
11, 250 


3, 618, 528 


15, 432 
3,716 
3,655 

33,723 
5,952 

17,829 

25, 355 
5, 767 
5, 738 

427, 666 
2,500 
120, 579 
8, 797 

16, 617 
6, 842 
2,235 

708 

37, 870 

29,751 

54,739 
9, 645 

16, 128 
8,797 

53, 762 
4, 643 

22, 238 
3,914 
4, 887 
6,158 
5, 180 
5, 376 

11,723 

19, 247 


District 
No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


$111, 815 
4,398 


resident_ 
oe gpm m anges mae Ill, 60616, John T. Ret- 
taliata, p 


John A. ye ol., Carterville, 62918, Nathan A. Ivey, 


resident_ 

Lake Forest College, Lake Fo ili. 60045, Eugene 
Hotchliss, president ito 23 
Lake Land College, Mattoon, lil, 61938, Virgil H. Judge, 

president. 


Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 60626, Raymond C. Baum- 
art, president. 
Maccormac College, Chicago, III, 60604, Gordon C, Bor- 
chardt, president. 
Marmury residen Jacksonville, Ill, 62650, Dr. John J. 
resi 


Rackham, president... 

Midstate Col. of Commerce, Rockford, Ill. 61101, Michael 
P. Dineen, president. 

Midstate Col. of r, Peoria, Ii. 61602, A. B. 
Bunch, preside: 

Millikin Universi, Decatur, Ill. 62522, J. Roger Miller, 
president. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 61462, Richard D. 
Stine, pasuan: 

Moraine alley Cmty. Col., Oak Lawn, Ill. 60465, Robert 
E. Turner, president.. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 60626, Sister Mary Ann 
Ida Gannon, president 

National College of Educ., Evanston, Ill. 60201, Dr. K. 
Richard Johnson, president_ 

ee College Loyola Univ., Chi 


Northern apt Theol. am, Oakbrook, Ill. 60523, Bryan 
F. Archibald, presiden 

Northern Illinois Univ., De Kalb, 111, 60115, Rhoten Smith, 
president. 

Northwestern Universi 
Roscoe Miller, chancello 


dea 
Parkland yom shai lil. 61820, William M. 
Staerkel, president. 
Prairie State Col., Chi 
Johnson, president. 
Quni College, Quincy, Ill, 62301, Titus Ludes, president. 


geo en Col., Mt. Vernon, II 62864, James M. Snyder, 


emic affa 
Rock Valley College, Rockford, co 61111, Karl J. 
Jacobs, president. 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


677 
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Estimate Estimate 

number of number of 

District ; S student | District 4 student 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


8 


ILLINOIS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 113)— Lear Siegler Institute, Indianapolis, Ind, 45204, Michael 
Continued S. Savely, director 

Lockyears College of Business, Evansville, Ind. 47701, C. 
Ray Noblett, executive vice president 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. 46962, A. 
Biair Helman, president 

Marian Col. Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 46222, D. 3. 
Guzzetta, president 

Marion College, Marion, Ind. 46952, Woodrow Goodman, 
president. .___ 

Oakland City College, “Oakland City, Ind. 47560, Laurence 
Barrett, president 

Purdue Univ., Fort Wayne Center, Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
L. D. Nelson, acting dean 

Purdue Univ., North Central Campus, Westville, Ind. 


7 Roosevelt University, Chicago, III. 60605, Dr. Rolf A. Weil, 
president. $43, 107 

Rosary College, River Forest, III. 60305, Candida Lund, 
president 6, 138 

Sangamon State University, Springfield, IL 62701, 
Robert C. Spencer, president. 7,575 
Sauk Valley College, Dixon, Iil. 61021, Edward J. Sabol, a cs 


Schools of the Art Inst. of Chi 
Donald J. Irving, president. 10, 761 
Shawnee Cmty College, Ulli 
Klaus, president... 11, 603 
Southeastern Illinois 46391, Robert F. Schwarz, dean and director 
Joseph C. Deaton, dean. ~ wn an acewensne 10, 330 Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 47907, F. L. Hovde, 
Southern fit S D in hanceltor 90, 418 Purdue Unt 
ohn endleman, chancello! x urdue University, Calumet Campus, Hammond, Ind. 
Southern Ii. Univ. Carbondale, Carbondale, iil. 62901, 46323, Dr. cin Kuoa director. : 
Robert Layer, chancellor 165, 884 
Southwest College, Chicago, 111, 60652, Stephen Nicholson, 
president 30, 363 Ps 
Spoon River College, Canton, Ill. 61520, Hear! C. Bishop, M. D. Puterbaugh Jr., president__ 
president 3, 040 Southeastern Indiana Voc. Sch., V 
St. Anthonys Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, Rock Island, Ii. Gerald V. Kirby, director__ 
61201, Sister Mary Rose, GSF, president 3,421 St. Francis College, Fort Wayn 
St. Procopius College, ae ‘il. 60532, Rev. Roman Rosanna, president 
Galiardi, OSB, presiden! 7,695 St. „dosephs Col. Calumet Cam 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. 60655, Harry A. Marmion, 46312, Dr. Sohn M. Lefko, CPES p president. 24,724 
president 25,713 St. Josephs College, Rensselaer, Ind. 47978, Rev. 
State Cmty. Col. of E. St. Louis, East St. Louis, Ill. 62201, Banet, president 23, 159 
Gerald Smith, Executive secretary 351, 990 St Mary of the Woods Col., St. Mary of Wds. 
The Methodist Hosp. Central illinois, Peoria, IIl. 61603, Jeanne Knoerie, president 6, 245 
W. V. Herrin, administrator- ~ 6, 000 St. mas College, Rotre Dame, Ind. 46556, M. Alma 
Thornton Cmty. College, Harvey, lil, 60426, J. O. Dalby, ae 11, 827 
, 069 
—— College, eS me Ill. 60461, Very Rev. 6, 400 
Robert E. Burns, OSA, presid 2,443 
Trinity Christian Col., co Heights, HL 60463, Gordon R. 2, 720 
Werkema, presiden r 11,253 
Trinity College, Deerfield, Ii. 60615, Rev. Harry L. Evans, 53, 131 
president 32, 298 
Triton College, River Grove, tll. 60164, Herbert Zeitlin, 16, 884 
61, 906 
45, 759 
36, 563 


yp Oo A wo Wm @ wT w 


ao u sn 8 


president. 17, 149 
univ. of Ill at Chicago Circle, Chicago, II. 60680, Norman 

A. Parker, chancellor 182, 106 
Univ. of Ill. at Med. Center, Chicago, Ill, 60612, Joseph S. 

Begando, chancellor 7,819 
pions s Chicago, Chicago, Tii. 60637, Edward H. Levi, 

presid 63, 537 
University FoF illinois, Urbana, 1i. 61801, Jack W. Peltason, son oa 87, 462 


0 N U Ooan OGOUOUNN m 


Spencer, chancellor.. 10, 603 
Waubonsee Cmty. Col., Sugar Grove 60554, Forest Ether- 
edge, president 3,553 
Western Runs Univ., Macomb, lil. 61455, John T. Bern- cer 
hard, president 3 
William Rainey Harper Col., Palatine, IIl. 60067, Robert E. par A oy inst oer Des Moines, lowa, 50307, 


Lahti, president 13, 562 Briar | Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 51104, Sister Jordan 
INDIANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 44) 
2, 297, 147 


Ancilla Domini Coll., Donaldson, Ind. 46513, Sister M. 
Joel Lampen, president 839 
Anderson College, Anderson, lad. 46011, Robert H. Rear- 
don, presi 75, 587 
Ball State PRN Muncie Ind. 47306, John J. Pruis, 
president 166, 835 
Bethel College, Inc., Mishawaka, Ind. 46544, Ray P. Pan- 
nabecker, president 6, 230 
Christian Theol. Seminary, eens, Ind. 46208, 
Beauford A. Norris, president 61, 499 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 46135, William E. 
Kerstetter, president.. Š 21,955 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 47374, 
Bolling, president 46, 406 
FoR ede) Art Inst., Fort Wayne, | Em 
ett irector. b 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 46131, Wesley d t- 26, 779 
president.. oi 18, 000 21,275 
Goshen Col., Goshen, Ind. 46526, Cari Kreider, acting d 
president 38, 168 6, 479 
Grace Theol. Sem, & Col., Winona Lake, Ind, 46590, Her- id 
man A. Hoyt, president 28, 039 6, 746 
Holy Cross Jr. Col., Notre Dame, Ind. 46556, Brother John p 
Driscoll, president. 3,656 de t 15, 192 
Huntington College, Huntington, “ind. 46750, E. DeWitt” ode R 
Baker, president. 21,349 Edwin Ba $ Gi. 19, 008 
Indiana ‘Institute of Tech., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46803, lowa Lake Cmty. Col., Esterville, lowa 51334, H, Eii 4 
Edward A. Dugan, Jr., president 11,701 Cramer, suj erintendent 20, 376 
Indiana St. Univ., Evansville Campus, Evansville, Ind. lowa St. Ú. of Sci, & 
47712, David L. Rice, dean. 29,095 Parks, we rahe 153, 723 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute, Ind. 47809, Alan lowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641, Dr. j 
C. Rankin, president 128, 936 Louis Haselmayer, president 11,955 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401, John W. lowa Western Cmty. Col., Area XII, Council Bluffs, lowa 5 
Ryan, president s 5 687,914 ` 51501, Robert Looft, s Sperintendant 27, 018 
Indiana Voc. Tech. Col., Indianapolis, Ind. 46204, Harry Jennie Edmundson Hosp. Sch, Nursing, Council Bluffs, 
A. McGuff, acting president 70, 110 lowa 51501, Edward Re Lynn, administrator. 


~ 
“NO PB WH WwW OD F&F O 


~ 
= 


Footnote at end of table. 
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2 
3 
2 
6 
6 
4 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
6 
6 
4 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


Kirkwood Community College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52404 
Selby A. Ballantyne, superintendent 
villan acting resident 
Luther College, Decorah, Jowa 52101, E. D. Farwell, 
Marshalltown Cmty. Col., Marshalltown, lowa 50158, 
Donald W. Skinner, supt. 
caro, president. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Ilowa 51106, Dr. Thomas 
Mount Mercy College, Godar Rapids, lowa 52402, Sister 
Mary Agnes, president 
lowa 52732, Sister Cecile 
Devereux, resident 
North lowa’ 
50401, David Pierce, pres-superintendent__ 
Northeast Iowa Voc. Sch., Area I, Calmar 
Northwest towa Voc. Sch., Area IV, Sheldo 
Daniel McPherson, superintendent 
Granberg, superintendent 
Ottumwa eights College, Ottumwa, lowa 52501, John R. 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 52556, Carl Kreisler, 
president. 
president 
me lowa Area Cmty. Col., Burlington, lowa 
Southwestern Community Col., Area XIV, Creston, lowa 
50801, William R. Pierce, Jr., superintendent 
Sebastian Cenke, president... 
St. Vincent Hosp. School of Nursing, Sioux City, la. 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 52001, Walter F. 
Peterson, president 
Boyd, president 
University of Northern lowa, Cedar Falls, Ilowa 50613, 
Upper lowa College, Fayette, lowa 52142, ‘Aldrich K. 
Paul, president 
lowa 52595, Merne A. 
Harris, president 
son, acting president 
Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa 50677, John W. Bach- 
Western lowa Tech., Sioux City, lowa 51101, Robert 
Kiser, superintendent 
Smith, 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa, lowa 52577, Duane 


IOWA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 51)—Continued 

Loras College, Dubuque, lowa 52003, Burton R. Mc- 
president. 

Marycrest College, Davenport, lowa 52804, Louis C, Vac- 

. Thompson, president 
Mount St. Clare, Clinton, 
rea Cmty. Col., Area Il, Mason City, lowa 

Max R. Clark, superintendent 

Northwestern College, Orange City, lowa 51041, Lars 1. 
Alberti, president 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa 50125, Ralph C. John, 

W. Callison, superintendent 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, lowa 52803, Rt Rev. 
51105, Richard J. Zunker, administrator. 

University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 52240, Willard L. 
John J. Kamerick, presiden nt. 

Vennard College, University Pk., 

Waldorf College, Forest City, lowa 50436, Gerrish Sever- 
man, president. 

Westmar College, Le Mars, lowa 51031, Laurence C. 
Moon, president. 


KANSAS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 55) 


Allen County Community Jr. College, lola, Kans. 66749, 
Bill Spencer, president 
sal president Baldwin City, Kans. 66006, James E. 
o 
Barton Community Jr. College, Great Bend, Kans. 
67530, È 0. Robinson, president 
Boast € —_— Lindsborg, Kans, 67456, Arvin W. Hahn, 


Eskil L. Anderson, president 
Butler County Cmty. Jr. Col., El Dorado, Kans. 67042, 
Edwin J. Walbourn, president. 
Central College, McPherson, Kans, 67460, Bruce L. Kline, 
president. ___ 
Central College, Inc., Witchita, Kans. 67214, Alvin S. 
Hennesy, president 
Cloud Co. Cmty. Jr. Col., Concordia, Kans. 66901, Arley 
A. Bryant, president 
Coffeyville Cmty. Jr. Col., Coffeyville, Kans. 67337, 
Russell H. Graham, president 
Colby Community Jr. Col., Colby, Kans. 66701, Richard 
H. Mosier, president 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 66801, Ronald Ebberts, 
president.. 
oe County Community Jr. College, Arkansas City, 
gy 67005, Given Nelson, president. 
dge City Community Jr. College, Dodge City, Kans. 
67801, Charles M. Barnes, president. 
Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kans. 66102, ‘Sister M. 
Richard Pendergast, president 
Fort Hays Kans. State Col., Hays, Kans. 67602, “john W. 
Gustad, president 
Fort Scott Community ir, College, Fort Scott, Kans. 66701, 
Leon Foster, president 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


Allocation awards 


13, 814 
3, 816 
21, 880 
5, 338 
t, 214 
33, 043 
6, 624 
13, 834 
16, 776 
13, 017 
6, 736 
21, 600 


12, 977 
20, 664 
26, 923 
20, 192 


13, 245 
7,957 
9,745 
3,417 

11, 117 
6, 315 

70, 262 

15, 696 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


Friends Bible Col., Haviland, Kans. 67059, Wanda Mitchell, 
administrator... 


Friends University, Wichita, Kans. 67213, Roy F. Ray, 


president 


Garden City Community Jr. College, “Garden City, “Kans. 


67846, L. C. Crouch, president 

Hesston College, Hesston, Kans. 67062, Laban Peachey, 
president.. 

Highland Cmty. Jr. Col., 
Woodrum, president. - 


Hutchinson Community i. College, Hutchinson, “Kans. 


67501, A. H. Elland, president 


Independence Cmty. jr. Col., Independence, Kans. 67301, 


Neil Edds, president... 
Johnson County Cmty. Jr. Col., Shawnee Mission, Kans. 
66202, Robert Harris, president 3 
Kans. St. Col. of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, 
George F. Budd, president.. 
Kansas City Kansas Cmty. jr. Col., 
66101, Jack M. Flint, president.. 
Kansas St. U. Ag. & App. Sci., 
James A. McCain, president. 
Kansas State Teachers Col., 
E. Visser, president 
Kansas Tech. Inst., Salina, Kans. 67401, Henry M. Neely, 


Kansas Wesleyan Un 
Renich, president 

Labette Community Jr. College, Parso 
Charles E. Thiebaud, president ee 

Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, 
Wilford F. Lown, president 

Marymount College, Salina, Kans. 67401, Emerald V. 
Dechant, president 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. 67460, J. Jack 
Melhorn, president 

Mid America Nazarene Col., Olathe, Kans. 66061, R. Curtis 
Smith, president 

Miltonvale Wesleyan Col., Miltonvale, Kans. 67466, Leo G. 
Cox, president... 


Mount St. Scholastica Col., Atchison, Kans. 66002, Sister 


Mary Noel Walter, acting president 


N.W. Kansas Area Voc. ge Sch., Goodland, Kans. 67735, 


Larry oa pesia 

Neosho Co. Cmty. Jr. Col., Chanute, Kans. 66720, J. C. 
Sanders, president 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 66067, Peter H. Arma- 
cost, president 

Pratt Community Jr. College, Pratt, Kans. 67124, Raymond 
E. Cleveland, president 

S.W. Kans Area Voc. Tech. Sch., Dodge City, Kans. 67801, 
R. A. Dellinger, director 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kans., 67213, Sister M. 
Sylvia Gorges, lary 

Seward County Cmty. Jr. Col., “Liberal, Kans. 67901, 
Dale L. Gibson, president 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans, 67156, C. Orville 
Strohl, president 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans, 66002, Rev. 
Alcuin Hemmen, president 

St. my College, Xavier, Kans. 66098, Sister Mary Janet 
McGilley, president 

St. Mary of the Plains Col., Dodge City, Kans. 67801, 
Sr. M. Cecilia Bush, president 

Sterling College, Sterling, Kans. 67579, William M. 
McCreery, president 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kans. 67063, Roy Just, 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Chalmers, Jr., chancellor. 

Washburn Univ. of Topeka, Topeka, Kans. 66621, John 
W. Henderson, president 

Wichita State University, Wichita, Kans. 67208, Clark 
Ahiberg, president 


KENTUCKY (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 35) 


Alice Lloyd College, Pippa Passes, Ky. 41844, William S. 
Hayes, president. 

Asbury Theological Sem., Wilmore, Ky. 40390, Frank B. 
Stanger, president 

Bellarmine Ursuline College, Pnie aL: 40205, 
Raymond J. Treece, agar vice 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 40403, Wi iis | D. “Weathiord, 
president. 

Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 42301, 
Marie Lechner, president_ 

Bryant & Stratton Bus. Col., 
‘eulah W. George, president 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Ky., 
William R. Davenport, president 

Centre Col of Kentucky, Danville, Ky., 40422, Thomas A. 
Spragens, president............._.._- 

Cumberland conog Williamsburg, Ky., 40769, James M. 
Boswell, president 

Draughons Bus Col, Paducah, Ky., 42001, John L. Gregory, 
president 

Eastern Kentucky Univ, Richmond Ky., 40475, Robert R. 
Martin, president___.......-..-.--- 


Sister Joan 


42718, 


Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky., 40324, Robert Pg 


Mills, president. 


“Highland, Kans. 66035, Tony E. 


Kans. 66762, 
“Kansas City, Kans. 
Manhattan, Kans. 66502, 
Emporia, Kans. 66801, John 


resident. 


Allocation 


16237 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


11,711 
63, 947 
16, 386 
102, 937 


District 
No. 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


KENTUCKY (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 35)—Con, 


. Hill, president. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Ky., 42301, 
Howard L. Ramsey, vice president. 

Lees Jr College, Jackson, Ky., 41339, Troy R. Eslinger, 
president.. 

Louisville Presb en Louisville, Ky., 40205, Albert 
Curry Winn, 

agen? Jr Colleg 


esident 
Morehead State Univ, Morehead, Ky., 40351, Adron 
Doran, president 
Murray Siate Univ, Murray Ky., 42071, Harry M. Sparks, 


presiden 

Northern Kentucky State College, Covington, Ky., ee 
W. Frank Steely, president. 

Owensboro Business Colle; 
Wallace Joe Voyles, presi ent 

Pikeville College, Pikeville Ky. 


president, 
Sem. of St. Pius 
Grosser, presiden 
eastern egies _Col., Winchester, Ky. 40391, 


pote Bhar Re 
Thomas More Col., Covington, Ky. 410 
John F. Murphy, president... 
Transylvania University, Lexin 
Lunger, president. 
Union oases; Barbou Mahion A. Miller, 


M erm of pang; Lexington, Ky. 40506, Otis A. 
Singletary, president.. 

University of Louisville Louisville, Ky. 40208, Woodrow M. 
Strickler, president 

Western Kentucky Univ., Bowling Green, Ky. 42101, Dero 
A. Downing, president. 


LOUISIANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 30) 


pengot 
Dillard University, 
Butler, president. 
ngeline Area Tri-Parish Voc.-Tech., St. Martinville, La. 
2, Elijah Reed, director. 
Grambling paces Grambling, La, 71245, R. W. E. Jones, 
resident. 
ee Area Voc. Sch., Hammond, La. 70401, W. D. 
gree director. 


resident. 7 y 
La State Univ. “ce ec le eet a 71105, John A. 
Hunter, presiden 
geet College,  ineviile, La. 71360, G. Earl Guinn, 
ent. 
Louisiana St. Univ. in tow [Orens New Orleans, La. 70122, 
Homer L. Hitt, chancel 
— hese University; Ruston, La. 71270, F. Jay 
resident 
eee. New Orleans, La. 70118, Michael F. 
, SJ, president.. 
menges $ tate University, Lake Charles, La. 70601, Thomas 


Herrington, presiden 

Nicholls State Rivers Thibodaux, La, 7030 
F, Galliano president. 

Northeast_ Louisiana University, 
George Thomas Walker, prezident r 

State Univ., aden La. 71457, 

Arnold R. Kilpatrick, president 

Notre Dame Sem., New Orleans, La. 70118, Monsignor 
Alexander Sigur, president 

Opelousas Area Voc. Sch., Opelousas, La. 70570, Joseph 


Southeastern Louisiana University, Hammond, La. ceil 
Clea E. pauo piao, 
ararnir niv. ÉA 


Footnote at end of n 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


198, 316 


District 
No, 


6 
2 
2 
3 
2 


eo 


Institution address and Head of institution 


St. eyg n Seminary College, Saint Benedict, La. 70457, 
Very Rev. Marian Larmann, OSB, Rector-President...- 

St. Marys Dominican Col., New Orleans, La. 70118, Sister 
Mary Ursula Cooper, presi dent. 

Tulane Univ. of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 70118, 
Herbert E. Longenecker, president. 

Univ. Southwestern Louisiana, 
Clyde L. Rougeou 

Xavier University sity of president 
Norman C. Francis, en ig 


MAINE (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 26) 


dent 
Southern oe Voc, Tech. Inst, South Portland, Me, 
06, John S. Greer, director 
wA Francis College, Biddeford, Me. 04005, Richard J. 


i |, president.. 
St. orons College, North sven Me. 04062, Bernard 
urrier, president. 
04901, John L. Thomas, 


ey College, Waterville, 1 
r. 


ian al MacLeod, president. 

University of Maine, Portiand sii ee c. 
Libby, president 

uses, (ol reg at Bil. Farmington, Me. 


Washington Cty. Voe.-Tech.” 
Peter G. Pierce, Lage 
Westbrook Jr, College, Poi 
ickinson, president.. 


MARYLAND (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 41) 


Mohary Community Col., Cumberland, Md. 21502, 

Ardell Haines, presiden nt. 

ag re Cmty. College, Arnold 21012, Robert P. 
udium 

Balt. Col. of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 21201, D. Deane 
Wyatt, president 

Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Md, 21201, B. Herbert 
Brown, presiden nt. 

Bowie State College, Bowie, Md. 20715, Samuel Lloyd 
Myers, president. 

r w ‘Inst. of Tech., Kensington 20795, Martin A. 
Mason, actg president. 

Catonsville cmty. College, Catonsville, Md. 21228, B. A. 
Barringer, president_ 

Cecil Community coap; Eikton, Md. 21921, Dr. manne 
cea H resident 


ge 
presiden 
ae ke Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 21215, Harry Bard, 
en 


urnett, president. 
Essex Community College, 
Wanty, president. 


May 20, 1971 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


6 
6 
8 
2 
6 
2 
6 
4 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
7 
7 
5 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
7 
4 
5 
7 
1 


= 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


MARYLAND (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 41)—Con. 


Frederick Cmty. College, Frederick, Md. 21701, Lewis W. 
Stephens, president_ 

Frostburg State ran pa Md. Sti Nelson P. 
Guild, president 

Gardner 


President. 
Hagerstown Jr. College, Hagerstown, Md. 21740, Atlee C. 


Hartford” president 
lord Junior College, Bel Air, Md. 21014, Joseph N. 


Gold, re ional director. 
Loyola Co ollege, Baltimore, 
. Sellinger, president. 
Maryland Inst. Col, of Art, Baltimore, Md. 21217, Eugene 
Leake, Jr., president 
Moni jomery Community College, Rockville, Md. 20850, 
illiam C. Strasser, president.. 
Aiken State College, et, ‘Md. 21212, Thomas P. 
Fraser, interim president.. 
Mount Providence Jr. Col., Baltimore, Md. 21227, Sister 
Mary Alice, OSP, presi 
Ner israel Rabbinical Col., Baltimore, Md. 21215, Rabbi 
Jacob I. Ruderman, president. 
Prince Georges Cmty. Col., Largo, Md. 20027, Watson F. 
Pindell, president. 
Salisbury "State College, Salisbury, Md. 21801, tonna O: 
Crawford, president. 
St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Md. 21 
garet karrek d president. 
St. are lege of Md., St Marys 
Ren Jackson, Jr., president... 
Towson State College, Baltimore, Md. 21204, James 
Fisher, president 
Univ. of Maryland St. Col., Princess Anne, Md. 21853, 
Howard E. Wright, acting ‘chancellor. 
Univ. of Md. Baltimore Co. — Batimore, Md. 21228, 
Albin O. Kuhn, vice presiden 
University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 21201, H. Mebane 
Turner, president 
University ot Md. College Park, College Park, Md. 20740, 
Wilson H. Elkins, president 
Villa Julie College, Inc., Stevenson, Md. 21153, Sister 
Mary Stephen, president 
Washin ion College, Chestertown, Md. 21620, Charles J. 
Merdinger, president. 


MASSACHUSETTS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 107) 


American Internati. Col., Springfield, Mass. 01109, Harry 
J. Courniotes, president. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 01002, John William 
eae 

Andover Inst. of Bus —Andover, ss 5 Ma. 01810, 
Jerome Tagg, executive vice presiden 

Andover Inst. of Bus.—Brockton, Breet Ma. 02401, 
Jerome Tagg, executive vice president 

Andover Newton Theological School, re 
Ma. 02159, Roy Pearson, president 

Anna Maria Col. for Women, Paxton, Mass. 01 

uet, SSA, president -izz 

Assumption sollege, Worcester, Mass. 01609 
Bissonnette, president... 

Atlantic Union College, se: ._Lanceste 
William G. Nelson, actg. 

Babson College, Babson 
eee 

Bay Path Junior College, iijn Mass. 01108, 

uglas D. Perkin: Ha ihar pea 
y Hof E Col. of Bus., Boston, Mass. 02116, Louis F. 
usco, president 

Becker Jr. College, Worcester, Mass. 01609, Donald H. 
Huges, chance! lor 

Bentley College Acc. & Fin., Waltham, Mass. 02154, 
Gregory Adamian, pres. pro- "tem... 

Beri, ae e of Music, Boston, Ma. 02215, ‘Lawrence 


EO i 

Blue un, os 8 inst, Canton, Ma. 02021, William A. 
Dwyer, 

Boston 


Bond, president. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 02215, Calvin Lee, 


acting presiden! 
Brandeis Universi prema Sigs 02154, Or. Charles 


1. Schottland, I age 
Bid water State Coll 
rian Rondileau, pern ri 


Pao Mass. 02323, 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$4, 884 
36, 531 
27,207 
20, 224 
17, 200 
20,982 
7,693 
72, 000 
35, 098 
14, 196 
17,572 
17,651 
222, 696 
15, 329 
18, 294 
25, 600 
3, 081 
6, 947 
18, 840 
41, 200 
135, 089 
48, 393 
6, 152 
244, 521 
15, 913 


1, 842, 413 


11, 636 
8, 364 
1,586 
1, 060 
12, 240 
3, 549 
11,750 
11, 998 
2,114 
2, 321 
760 
967 
23, 256 
9, 521 
2,241 
13, 041 
6,154 
158, 517 
71,237 
176, 256 
37, 944 

10,575 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


10 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Bristol Community College, Fall River, Mass. SIO 
Jack P. Hudnall, president. 
ae and Shalton Commercial Sch, 


coment 
Keany , Sanson, 

Catherine Laboure Sch of Nursing, Boston, Mass, 02124, 
Sister Helen Kelley, president-board of direct 

Mg Uni agen LAON Mass. 01610, Glenn 


colo ° Our | yor os Chicopee, Mass. 01013, vey 
Rev. Thomas F. Devine, president. 
Col of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Brooks, SJ, president. 
ye = Milton, Mass. 


ome Regis jonal Voc Tech Inst, Fall River, Mass. 02723, 
John P. Harrington, superintendent- -director 

Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Mass. 02170, Leslie 
Parrott, president 

Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 02116, Richard Chapin, 


president. 
Mass. 02115, Sister Marie 


aoe College, Boston, 
president_...... E 
Fisher sia. we Boston, Mass. 02116, Scott A. 


Gardner, acting pre 
Gordon Col, & Gordon Dni Sch., 
Harold J, Ockenga, president 
bay gol Seminary, So. KE ee Mass. 


Pusey, $ 
Hebrew Titar coy , Brookline, Ma 
president. ai 
Hellenic Col., Brook 
president... 
Holyoke Community pones, Holyoke, Mass. 01040, 
George E. Frost, pen ent. 
Leicester Junior Co ege, Leicester, Mass. 01524, Henry C. 
er, 
Lowel site College, Lowell, Mass. 01850, Daniel H. 


Lydon, a 

Marian Court Secretarial School, Swampscott, Mass. 
01907, M. Patrick Burke, director. 

Mass. Bay Community Col., Watertown, Mass. 02172 
John F. McKenzie, president 

Mass. Col. of Optometry, Boston, Mass. 02116, William R. 
Baldwin, president. 


Howard W. Johnson, 
Massachusetts Col. of 
Nolen, acting president.. E ES ERA EA ISNT PE 
Massasoit Community College, North Abington, Mass. 
02351, John Musselman, president... z 
Merrimack College, North Andover, Mass. 01845, Rev. 
John R. Aherne, president. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 01075, 
David B. Truman, resident RSPR SEES ate tae ace 
Mount bys Cmty. Col., Gardner, Mass. 01440, 


Newton tol Sate Hen 
Whelan, president 

Newton Jr. College, peteca, Mass. 
Dudley 

Newton w 


Gordon B. Cross, presi 
North Adams State aje amg ‘North Adams, Mass. 01247, 


James T. Amsler, A alg tos 

North Shore Cmty. Col., Beverly, Mass. 01915, Harold E. 
Shively, president. 

Northampton Junior Col., Northampton, Mass. 01060, 
Richard D. Pickett, president 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 02115, Asa S. 
Knowles, president 


Allocation 


$20, 626 
13, 346 
5, 456 
18, 878 
1,114 
1,917 
1, 806 
6, 364 
4,902 
16, 002 
4, 406 
734 

9, 028 
14, 688 
23, 094 
572 

3, 818 
9, 332 
230 

6, 854 
4,047 
5, 337 
1, 468 
4, 494 
2,285 
97, 920 
1, 370 
5,997 
5, 205 
1,224 
10, 554 
14,670 
1,814 
2, 407 
2, 448 
58, 752 
9, 449 
4, 226 
5, 875 
14, 688 
3,794 
3,126 
2,471 
12,240 


16239 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


16240 


District 


i 
No. 


— 
- © 


B -o oau a-s 


pe 
wo åO NNN 


Institution address and Head of institution 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


MASSACHUSETTS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 107)—Con. 


Northern Essex Cmty. Col., Haverhill 
Harold Bentley, president. 

Perry Normal School, Boston, 
Perry, president. 

Quincy Jr. College, 
White, president. 

Quinsigamond Cmty. 
Paul G. Preus, president__ 

Radcliffe College, a ge, Mass. 02138, Mary hee 
Bunting, president 

Regis College, Weston, Mass, 02193, Sister M, Jeanne D. 
fc, president 

Salem State College, Salem, Mass. 01970, Frederick A. 

Worcester, 


Meier, president 
Mass. 01609, Mrs, 
Dorothy L. Salter. president 


Salter Sec. Sch., 

Sch. of Museum of dak Arts, Boston, Mass, 02115, 
William A. Bagnall, dea 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass 02115, William Holmes, 
Jr., president 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 01060, Thomas "2 
Mendenhall, president 

Somerville Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, Somerville, Mass. 
02143, Normand E. Girard, administrator 

Southeastern Mass, Univ., Ñ. Dartmouth, Mass. 02747, 
Dr. Joseph L. Driscoll, president 

Springteld College, Springfield, Mass, 01109, Wilbert E 


lin, president 

Springfield Tech. Cmty. Col., Springfield, Mass. 01105, 
Edmund T. Garvey, president 

St. Johns Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 02135, Rev. Msgr. 
John A. Broderick, president. 

Stevens College, Hubbardston, Mass. 01452, Ernest D 
Robinson, acting president. 

Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass. 02356, Rev. John 
T. Corr, president 

Suffolk University, Boston, Mass. 02114, Thomas Fulham, | 


president... 
Swain School of Design, New Bedford, Mass. 02740, 


bag e Perkins, president 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass, 02155, Burton C. 
Hallowell, president.. 

Univ. of Mass. All Campuses, Amherst, Mass. 01002, 
Robert Wood, president 

Wellesiey College, Wellesley, Mass, 02181, Ruth M 
Adams, president. 

Wentworth Coll, of Technology, Boston, Mass. 02115, 
H. Russell, president 

Wentworth institute, Boston, Mass, 02115, H. Russell 


Beatty, president... 
Western New England Col., Springfield, Mass. 01119, 
resident 


Beaumont A. eer 
esifield, Mass, 01085, Leonard 
J. Savignano, presi ent 


Westfield State Coll 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 02215, Mrs. Margaret 
H, Merry, president 

Whidden 
02149, R.C, Mittica, administrator 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 01267, 
Sawyer, president 

Worcester Jr. College, Worcester, Mass. 01608, C 
W. Emery, Jr., president 

Worcester Poly. Institute, Worcester, 
George W. Hazzard, president. 

Worcester State College, Worcest 
Leestamper president 

Worchester Industrial Tech. In: 
Robert Butler, administrator 


MICHIGAN (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 79) 


, Worchester, Mass. 


reads ent. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich, 48801, Robert D. Swanson, 
president 

Alpena Community College, Alpena, Mich, 49707, Steward 
Olmstead, acting president 


Andrews Universi Berrien Springs, Mich. 49104, 
Richard Hammill, president 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49506, Richard 
ammill, prendon 

Ar arin go usiness College, Battle Creek, Mich. 49014, 
obert W, Sneden, president 

Bay, de Noc Community Col., Escanaba, Mich. 49829, 
ichard L. Rinehart, president 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49506, William 
Spoelhot, president 

Carnegie Inst. of Detroit, 200 Pk. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
48226, E. L. Koenemann, president 

Center Campus Macomb Cmty. College, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 48043, John Dimitry, president 

Central Michigan Univ., ount Pleasant, Mich. 48858, 
William B. Boyd, president 

Concordia Lutheran Jr. Col., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105, 
P. A. A ic ioeg president 

Davenport Col. of Business, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502, 

Robert W. Sneden, president 


Footnote at end of table. 


Wass.” 01605, 


em. Hosp., Sch. of Nursing, Everett, Mass. 


$12, 355 
4,406 
9, 097 

11, 460 
17, 136 

41,909 

23,970 
1,713 
7,435 

12,729 
15,912 
1, 224 

41, 462 
5, 241 
8,925 
5, 261 
1, 263 
8, 323 

28, 852 
1, 846 

41,126 

250, 989 
9, 122 
1,973 
6, 644 
1,723 

17, 380 
4, 284 
2, 466 
4,603 


Estimate 

number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Delta College, University Center, Mich. 48710, Donald J. 
Carlyon, president 

Detroit College of Business, Dearborn, Mich. 48126, 
Robert W. Sneden, president. 

Detroit Engineering Institute, Detroit, Mich. 48226, 
F. Edgar Lamb, 

Detroit Institute of Tech., Det 
Barich, president. 

Duns Scotus Colleg 
Mullen, president.. 

Eastern Michigan Univ., 
E, Sponberg, president. - 

Ferris State College, Big R 
Spathelf, president. ____ 

Genessee Cmty. College, Flint, 
Pappas, Konan 

Glen Oaks Cmty. Col., 
Sheffer, president 


Mich. 48503, Charles 

Centerville, Mich. 49032, Harold V. 

Gogebic Community College, Ironwood, Mich. 49938, 
James L. Perry, president 


Grand Rapids Bapt Col. & Sem., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505, W. Wilbert Welch, president 

Grand Rapids Jr. College, Le a Rapids, Mich, 49502, C. 
Robert Muth, Superintendent 

Grand Valley State Col., Allendale, Mich. 49401, Arend D. 
emg ee non 

Henry Ford Community Col., Dearborn, Mich. 48128, 
James 0. McCann, residen, 

Highland Park Cmty Co 
Paul H. Jones, d 

Hillsdale College, em Mich. 49242, J. Donald 
Phillips, presiden 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. 49423, Clarence Handlogton, 
presiden 

Jackson Cmty College, Jackson, Mich. 49201, Harold D. 
McAnich, president 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Weimer K. 
Hicks, president. 

Kalamazoo Valley Cmty Col., Kalamazoo, Mich, 49001, 
Dale B. Lake, president_- 


Kellogg Community College, Battle Creek, Mich. 49017, 


Richard F. Whitmore, director. 
Kirtland Cmty Col., Roscommon, Mich, 48653, Robert A. 
Stenger, president 
Lake Michigan College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 49022, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 49783, 


James H. Lehman, president. 
Lake Superior St Col., 
Kenneth J. Shouldice, chancellor- ~-~- 


Lansing Business University, Lansing, Mich. “48933, 


Martin Wynaidi, director. 
Lansing Community College, 
Philip J. Gannon, president. 
Lawrence Institute of Technology, Southfield, Mich. 
48075, Wayne Buell, president.. 
Lewis Business College, Detroit, Mich, 48202, Majorie 
Harris, president 
Macomb ‘County Community College, Warren, Mich. 48093, 
John Dimitry, president. _ 


Lansing, Mich. 48914, 


Madonna College, Livonia, “Mich. “48150, Sister Mary 


Danatha, president.. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Brown, president. 

Mercy College of Detroit, President 48219, Sister Karl 
George, acting president y 

Michigan Technological Univ., ughton, Mich. 49931, 
Raymond L. Smith, president. 

be = Christian Junior College, Rochester, 

, E. Lucien Paimer, president 


Mich. 48221, Arthur W., 


Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., president.. 


Monroe County Community College, Monroe, Michigan, 3 


48161, Ronald Campbell, president. 

Montcalm Cmty. Col., Sidney, Mich. 48885, Donald Fink, 
president... .. 
Muskegon Bus. Col., Muskegon, Mich. "49942, Robert 

Jewell, president.. 


Muskegon County Cmty. College, Muskegon, Mich. 49440, 


Charles Green, president. 


Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich, 49074, Mary Bader, 
Petoskey, Mich. 49770, 


president 

North Central Michigan Col., 
A. D. Shankland, dean 

Northern Michigan Univ., Marquette, Mich. 49855, John 
X. Jamrich, president 

Northwestern Michigan Col., Traverse City, Mich. 49684, 
James M. Davis, director. 

Northwood Institute, Midland, Mich. 48640, Arthur E. 
Turner, president 

Oakland ‘Cmty. College, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 48013, 
Joseph Hill, president 

Oakland University, Rochester, Mich. 48063, Donald D. 
Dowd, preside; 

Olivet College, “Olivet, Mich, 49076, Ray B. Loeschner, 
president 

Owosso College, Owosso, Mich. 48867, Russell V. Delong, 
president 

Parsons Business School, 
Robert Sneden, president 


Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 48206, Thaddeus 
0z0q, president 


Sapoe Business Inst., Saginaw, Mich. 48607 Angelo 
uerriero, director. 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 49006, 


Mich. 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, | Mich. 48823, i 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


45,113 
4,237 
13, 194 
22, 698 
16, 656 
11, 429 
10, 830 
11, 360 
29,949 
103, 549 
4,113 
18, 786 
5, 758 
10, 069 
42, 282 
26, 551 
19, 830 
23, 474 
44, 287 
1,440 
386, 968 
10, 206 
9, 372 
6,000 
22, 223 
8, 520 
3, 167 
104, 466 
4, 899 
13, 490 
78, 401 
90, 880 
9, 695 
9, 556 
2,500 
15,620 
2,343 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No, 


7 
3 
3 
7 
5 
1 
7 
2 
4 
6 
6 
6 
5 
1 
6 
4 
8 
1 
A 
7 
4 
7 
6 
2 
8 
99 
1 
7 
3 
6 
2 
4 
8 
8 


Institution address and Head of institution 


MICHIGAN (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 79)—Con. 


are Valley Col., Univ. Center, Mich. 48710, Samuel 

Marble, president 

Schoolcraft College, Livonia, Mich. 48151, Eric J. Bradner, 
president 

Shaw College at Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 48202, Romalius 
0. Murphy, president 

Siena Heigl ts College, Adrian, Mich. 49221, Richard 


Reaume, acting president 
Southwestern Michigan Col., Dowagiac, Mich. 49047, 
resident... 


Stanley W. Hergenroeder, 

St. Clair Co. Cmty. Col., Port Huron, Mich. 48060, Richard 
L. Norris, acting president 

Suomi College, Hancock, Mich 49930, Ralph J. Jalkanen, 
president 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 48221, Rev. Malcolm 
Carron, president 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104, R. W. 
Fleming, president 

Washtenaw CMTY College, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48107, 
David H. Ponitz, president__.__. 

Wayne CTY Community College, Detroit, Mich. 48201, 
Murray Jackson, acting president__ 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 48202, William R- 
east, president. 

West Shore CMTY Col., Scottsville, Mich 49454, John M. 
Eaton, president 

Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, “Mich. 49001, James 
W. Miller, president 


MINNESOTA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 73) 


Alexandria Area Voc-Tech School, Alexandria, Mn., 56308, 
Vernon R. Mack, Director. 
Anoka Mn., 55303, 


Anoka Area Voc-Tech School, 
Howard Rosenwinkel, director 

Anoka Ramsey St. Jr. Col., Coon Rapids, Minn. 55433, Dr. 
Ronald H_ Denison, president 

Area Voc Tech. School, Thief River Falls, Mn., 56701 
Arnt M. Aune, president 

Augsburg College, oo basta Minn. 55404, “Oscar A. 
Anderson, president 

Austin State Jr. College, Austin, Minn. 55912, Curtis Mac 
Donald president 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji, Minn. 56601, Robert 
Decker, president 

Bethany Lutheran Col. & Sem. Inc., aes Minn. 
56001, Raymond M. Branstad, president 

Bethel College, St. Paul, Minn, 55101, Carl H. Lundquist, 
president 

Brainerd Area Voc-Tech. School, Brainerd, Minn, 56401, 
Harry i age president... 

Brainerd State Junior College, Brainerd, Minn, 56401, 
J. E. Chalberg, president... E 

Canby Area Voc. Tech, Institute, “Canby, Minn, "56220, 
Dewain Englund, president 

Career Academy of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 55404, 
A. L. Rubinger, president 

Begs College, Northfield, Minn, 55057, Howard Swearer 
resident. 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 56374, Stanley 
J. Idzerda, president. 

College of St Catherine, st “Paul, Minn, 55116, “Sister 
Fides Huber, president 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 55811, Sister 
Mary Richard Boo, president 

College of St. Teresa, Winona nn. 55987, Sister M. 
Joyce Rowland president. 

College of St. Thomas, St. 
Terrence J. Murphy, president. 

Concordia Col. Moorhead, Moo 
Joseph L. Knutson, president. 

Meroe an ee Paul, acting a 55104 

tte, preside 

Corbett College, Crookston, Minn. 56716, Mother Mary 
John Flynn, president 

Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn, 56359, Very Rev. John 
Neville, presi ent and rector. 

Dr. Martin Luther Col., New Ulm, Minn. 56073, Conrad 
Frey, president. 

Duluth area Inst of Tech, Duluth, Minn, 55811, Elden 
Johns, assistant director 

Eveleth area Technical School, Eveleth, Minn. 55734, 
Edward F. Russ, di 

Faribault area Voc Tech School, Faribault, Minn. 55021, 
Raymond J. Freund, president 

Fergus Falls State Junior College, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

537, Wesley A. Waage, president 
Golden oe Powel ollege, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ot eg” president. 

Granite Fes aa Tech School, Granite Falls, Minn. 
56241, Wendell Howard, director 

orn rene College, St Peter, Minn. 56082, Frank 

a 


resident 
Hibbing area Tech Institute, Hibbing Minn. 


William E. vn director. 
Hibbing State Jr College, Hibbing, Minn, 55746, H. C. 
Kelley, president. 


55746, 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$14, 386 
25, 560 
119, 481 
5, 635 
9, 003 
30, 530 
35, 112 
51, 830 
140, 745 
52, 806 
119, 139 
368, 481 
8, 520 
112, 409 


1, 650, 417 


15, 094 
3,734 
6,176 
3, 071 
3, 831 
16, 562 
138, 978 
2,110 
16, 214 
17, 455 
12,713 
7, 495 
4,735 
22, 648 
14, 463 
10, 191 
22, 081 
19, 457 
8, 029 
11, 162 
9, 471 
823 
1, 235 
2,728 
4,377 
4,405 
852 
5,970 
1,647 

4,540 
9, 031 
8, 904 
2,144 

13, 331 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


on WwW WN VN OO oO Orn N A kea CO me | 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


Hutchinson Voc-Tech Training Center, Hutchinson, Minn. 
55350, Warren E, Macemon, director Voc-Tech Ed 

Inver Hills State Junior College, Inver Grove Heights, 
Minn., 55075, Dr. Arthur Gessner, president 

Itasca State Jr College, Grand Rapids, Minn, 55744, 
Harold E Wilson, dean 

Lakewood State Jr Col., White Bear Lake Minn. 55110, 
Carl Gerber, president 

Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn. 56007, Quentin Hartwig, 
dean of the college 

Macalester College, St Paul Minn, 55101, Arthur S. 
Fleming, president 

Mankato Area Voc. Tech. Inst, North Mankato, Minn. 
56001, Frank G. Kalin, director 

Mankato State College, Mankato, Minn. 56001, James 
Nickerson, president 

Mesabi State Jr. Col., Virginia, Minn. 55792, “Gilbert M. 
Staupe, dean____ 

Metropolitan St. Jê, “Minneapolis, “Minn. 55409, Robert 
Jensen, president 

Minneapolis Area Voc. Tech. School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55404, John B. Davis, Jr., superintendent 

Minnea peli College of Art & Design, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55404, Arnold Herstand, director 

Moorhead Area Technical Institute, Moorhead, Minn. 
56560, John Nettleton, superintendent. __-___.._-.- 

Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minn. 56560, Roland 
Dille, president 

Normandale St. Jr. Col., 
A. Lorenz, president 

North Hennepin State Jr. Col., 
John F. Helling, president 

Northland State Jr. Col., Thief River Falls, Minn. 56701, 
Victor Charles, president.. 

Rainy River State Jr. College, 
56649, Wallace A. Simpson, president... --- 

Rochester Area Vocational Inst., Rochester, Minn. 55901, 
Emil Heintz, director. 

Rochester State Junior College, Rochester, Minn, 55901, 
Charles E. Hill, president- ~- - 

Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn, 55101, Msgr. “Wm. 
L. Baumgaertner, president. 

Southwest Minn. State Col., Minn. 56258, 
Howard A. Bellows, president 

Southwest Minn. Voc. School, Jackson, Minn. 56143, 
Delbert C. Schwieger, director 

St. Cloud Area Voc.-Tech. School, St. Cloud, Minn, 56301, 
James C. Wakefield, director 

St. Cloud Business Coll., St. Cloud, Minn. 56301, James 
W. Sexton, president... -..-....---------<--.<--=--< 

St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 56301, Robert H. 
Wick, president 

St. Johns University, Collegeville, Minn. 56321, Colman 


Ray, D T Ek A Mase SH 
Winona, Minn. 55987, George Pahl, 


Bloomington, Minn. 55431, Dale 


Marshall, 


president. ..-- » 

Staples Area Voc. Tech. School, Staples Minn., ~ 56479, 
Michael J. Matanich, president. 

U. of Minn. Minneapolis-St. Paul-Crookston, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55455, Malcolm Moos, president. = 

University of Minnesota Duluth, Duluth, “Minn. 55812, 
R. W. Darland, provost 

ey, of Minnesota Morris, Morris, Minn, 56267, 
John Q. imholte, acting provost 

Vermilion State Jr. Col., Ely, Minn. 55731, C. Don Miller, 


John Torgelson, jade sar Ane 
Winona Area Technical School, 
William L. Hemsey, director 
Winona State College, Winona, Minn. 5598 
Dutresne, president 
Worthington State, Jr. Col., Worthington, Min 
W. Donald Olsen, president 


MISSISSIPPI (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 


Alcorn A & M College, Lorman, Miss, 39096, Walter 
Washington, president 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss, 39202, Howard J. 
Cleland, president A 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. 38610, E 

Harold Fisher, president 
Coahoma Jr. College, Clarksdal 
Miller, president. -. Zoos 
coe Lincoln Jr. 
hames, president 
Delta State College, Cleveland, M 
Ewing, president 
East Central Jr. College, Decatur, Miss. 393 
Wright, president... .__._....-.-.----....-------.-- 
East Mississippi, Jr. Col., Scooba, Miss, 39358, Earl A. 


Stennis president 
Hinds Jr. College, Raymond, Miss, 39154, Robert 


resident 
Holmes Jr, College, Goodman, Miss, 39079, 
Branch, president 


Allocation 


$3, 322 
5, 764 
10, 294 
3,345 
15, 657 
14,731 
1, 893 
89,536 
32,737 
6, 920 
27, 090 
2,708 
31, 216 
136, 404 
5, 199 
6, 537 
10, 963 
5, 353 
1,544 
25, 999 
641 
69, 584 
4, 343 
7,524 
1,544 
81,112 
48, 384 
6, 639 
1, 583 
6,667 
311,635 
121, 588 
41,178 
2, 641 
26, 157 
4,370 
4,453 
41,307 
6, 228 


1, 324, 770 


72, 958 
12, 684 
5, 796 
48, 819 
6,793 
68, 754 
4, 197 
5, 880 
9, 994 
8, 652 


16241 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


16242 


District 
No. 


2 
3 
5 
1 
4 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
5 
2 
4 
3 
3 
5 
2 
: 
1 


5 
7 
8 
4 
8 
2 
4 
3 
7 
9 
2 
7 
2 
3 
8 
5 
2 
5 
5 
9 
8 


Institution address and Head of institution 


MISSISSIPPI (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 37)—Con, 


Itawamba Jr. Collega, Fulton, Miss. 38843, J. S. 
Crubaugh, presi Geers 
Jackson t Coll 


. Walton, 

Meridian Munici 

William 
Millsa 

Collin: 
Miss Guif 

ree Jr. president 
Miss State Col. ef Women, Se woe. 39701 


Charles resident. 
os Wht, yin ‘ile , Itta B 


Mp T pn Jr. Col., 
Hall, president. 

Mississi pi age wae = 
Ea E. sion State T 


Moorhead, Miss, 38761, J. T. 


Peril River Jr Jr. clear, crew 
White, pi ent 
Phili, 


Millan, p 

r aor ¢ leg, Lexington, Miss, 39095, Dr. Arenia 

C. Mallory, president 

Southwest Mississippi Jr. Col., Summit, Miss, 39666, H. T. 
Huddleston Legge lent... 

Tougatoo n Tougaloo, “Miss, "39174, “George A 
Owens, sont 

Univ. of Southern Miss, Hattiesburg, Miss, 39401, William, 
D. McCain, sac 

University of maon University, Miss. 38677, Porter 
L. Fortune, Jr., chancellor. 

Utica Jr. College, Utica, Miss. 39175, J. L. Stokes, president. 

William Carey College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 39401, J. Ralph 
Noonkester, president. 

Wood Jr. College, Mathisto 
phin, president 


MISSOURI (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 57) 


Avila College, Kansas City, Mo. 64145, SR. Olive Louise 
Dallavis, president 

Central Bible College, Springfield, Mo. 65802, Philip 
Crouch, president. 


iton, president. 9 

Central Missouri St. Col., Warrensburg, Mo, 64093, Warren 
C. Lovinger, president 

Coa jege, Columbia, Mo. 65201, W. Merle Hill, 
president. 

Concordia lA St. Louis, Mo. 63105, Rev. John H. 
Tietjen, president. 

perg College, Nevada, Mo. 64772, Jon 0. Hondrum, 
presiden! 

Crowder College, Neosho, Mo, 64850, Dell Reed, president_ 

Culver Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 63435, Fred Hel- 
sabeck, president 


Reon cies 
croft, p: 


dent. 

Jr. -college Dist. of Metro, Kansas i, Kansas City, Mo. 

1, Dr, Leslie Koltai, chancello: 

Jr. sColisge Dist, of St. Fern “county, Clayton, Mo, 63105, 
Joseph P. Cosand, preside 

Kansas City Art Institute, Ga ity 

W. Lottes, president. 

Kansas City’ Eor Re Osteo. and mont Kansas ea Mo, 
64124, Rudolph S. Bremen, presiden 

Kirksville Col. Bsteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 63501, Morris 

T n, president. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101, Waiter C. 
Daniel, president 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$28, 242 
96, 977 
11, 214 
40, 391 
31, 455 
22, 806 
14, 658 
12, 201 

172, 906 
12,779 

8, 250 
12, 023 

175, 308 
32, 780 
25, 746 
14, 358 

2,917 
39, 140 
74, 268 

5, 502 

2, 163 
34, 061 
45, 673 


11, 375 
5, 889 
4, 616 

80, 206 


District 
awards No, 


J i = 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


Linn Area haor Tech, Col., Linn, Mo. 65051, Thurman L. 
Willett, 


ge Cam 
ellogg, president. 
Missouri pare 
pilings, resident. 
Missouri ey College, Marshall, Mo. 65340, W. L. 


Tomkins, s president 

Missouri ern Junior itis St. Joseph, Mo. 64501, 
M. 0. Looney, presiden! 

Moberly Jr, College, Moberly, Mo. 65270, William Clark, 
president 

Northeast Hans TC, Kirksville, Mo. 63501, Charles 


issouri Si Col., Maryville, Mo. 64468, Robert 
, president 


resident. 
Rockhurst College, Kansas ity, 
Van Ackeren, esient 
Rolla Area Voc. 


ol, 
Mark F. Scully, resident 
Southwest thes = College, Bolivar, Mo. 65613, James L. 


Sells, presi 

Southwest Missouri St. Col., Springfield, Mo. 65802, 
Arthur L. Mallory, president. 

St. Baer yp" of Foarmacy, St. Louis, Mo, 63110, Charles 

st ion Univ vers, St. Louis, Mo. 63103, Very Rev. Paul 

Reinert, president 

St. Marys College of OFalion, OFallon, Mo, 63366, Sr. Rose 
Agnes Beckerle, president 

St e Collega; , Concordia, Mo, 64020, Lambert J. Mehl, 


President... 

Stephens College, sol 
President... 

Tarkio Collage, “Tarkio, Mo. 64491, 
President. 

The School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Mo. 65726, 
M. Graham Clark, President 

Three Rivers Junior College, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 63901, 
H. Tudor Westover, President 

Trenton Jr. College, Trenton, Mo. 64683, William K, Ray, 
President_ 

U. of Missouri at Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 64110, 
James C, Olson, Chancellor. 


"Chancellor. 

U. of Missouri at St. Louis, St Louis, Mo. 63121, Glen R. 
Driscoll, Chancellor 

University of Missouri at Columbia, Columbia, Mo, 65201, 
John Schwada, Chancellor. 

Washington University, st Louis, Mo. 63130, Thomas 
Hopkinson Eliot, Chancellor. 

Webster College, St. Louis, Mo. 
President.. 

Westminster Pons ah 
Davidson, Pı 

io? Jewel 1 Colones Liberty, Mo. 64068, Thomas 

William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 65251, R. B. Cutlip, 
President. 


MONTANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 18) 


Bozeman Voc-Tech School, Bozeman, Mont. 59716 

one teas Superintendent Dist. No, 
tte Voc.-Tech or Butte, Mont, “59701, Maurice 

a Ni residen’ 

Carroll Col ege, Helena, Mont. 59601, Rev, Joseph D. 
Harrington, pi eni 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont. 59401, E. Milton 
Brassell, president... 


H 
= ident- Kalispell, Mont. 59901, Larry 
ake, 


deni 
eennieai Ctr, Missoula, Mont. 59801, Gene 
perih directo 


Montana Col. of Mineral 3 & Tech., Butte, Mont. 59701, 


Edwin G. Koch, 
Montana State Univ.. Mont. 59715, Carl 


Mcintosh, president. 


"Boria 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


$8, 589 
6, 500 


96, 046 
26, 445 
17,420 
355, 212 
38, 433 
26, 000 
6, 402 
11, 282 


675, 480 


1,833 
33, 867 
43, 953 
15, 912 

2,484 
88, 458 
24, 147 

4, 284 

2,839 

8,160 

5,204 
18, 035 
26, 009 

149, 456 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
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Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


MONTANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 18)—Con. 
Northern a Roopa Havre, Mont. 59501, Joseph R. 


mall, resident 
Uni. —_ Montana, Missoula, Mont. 59801, Robert Pantzer, 
president 
Western Montana Col., Dillon, Mont. 59725, James E. 
Short, President. 


NEBRASKA (Number of Institutions, 27) 


Bellevue College, Bellevue, Nebr. 68005, Richard D. 
Winchell, President 

Central Nebraska Technical Sch., er Nebr. 68901, 
Chester H. Gausman, Superinten 

Chadron State College, Chadron, Nabe: 69337, Edwin C. 
Nelson, President__ 

College of St St. Mary, Omaha, Nebr. 68124, Mary Costello, 
resident. 

Concordia Teachers Col., Seward, Nebr. 68434, W. Theo. 
Janzow, President 12, 112 

Cop ton nn Omaha, Nebr. 68131, Joseph J. 

Labaj, President. 18, 593 
Dana College, Blair, Nebr. 68008, C. C. Madsen, President.. 12, 454 
Doas. Soo att Crete, Nebr. 68333, Philip R. Heckman, aos 

resi + 


Simpson, President = 5,474 
Hastings College, Hastings, 

Maxson, President. : 2, 500 
Hiram Scott College, Scott: 

Weese, Acting Pres____ 3, 000 
John F. Kennedy College, Wahoo, Nebr. 68066, Ted 

Dillon, President. 6,998 
Kearney State College, Kearney, Nebr. 68847, Milton J. 

Hassel, President 54, 318 


4,718 


17,979 
Nebraska Wasi an Univ., Lincoln, Nebr. 68504, Vance D. 
Rogers, president. 12, 997 
Maia Weton Col., 
11, 040 


tiotan £ president. 2,315 
North Platte Col., North Platte, Nebr. 69101, William 
Hasemeyer, president. 2, 094 
Northeastern Nebraska, Norfolk, 
Paradise, president Seca 21, 695 
ay a. sia Pı 
29, 703 


esiden 7,922 
Union ee Lincoln, Nebr. 68506, Robert H. Brown, 
president. 9,787 
Univ. of Nebr. at Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebr. 68508, Joseph 
Soshnik, president 229, 503 
Univ. of nor, at Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 68101, Kirk 
Naylor, president. 34, 800 
Wape aata College, Wayne, Nebr. 68787, W. A. Branden- 


burg, peco nt 49, 478 
York College, York, Nebr 68467, Dale R. Larsen, president. 8, 027 
NEVADA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 3) 


Elko Cmty. College, Elko, Nev. 89801, Elmer L. Kuntz, 
president. 


J. Zorn, president... 
Univ. of Nevada-Reno, R 
president. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (Number of Institutions, 25) 


President. 
hj iei Coreen; Franconia, N.H. 03580, Leon Botstein, 
EAA pee E Sn E AE AS 
Frankin Pierce Col., Rindge, N.H. 03461, Frank S. 
Dipeitro, President.. 
Koene: ee College, Keene, N.H. 


Mount g p College, Hooksett, 
Vianney Fulham, President.. 
Nu “Tech. _ Institute, Concord, N.H. 03301, George M. 


Footnote at end of table. 


District 
No. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Institution address and Head of institution 


ne Voc. a pend Berlin, N.H. 03570, Edward C. 

leson, D 

N.H. Voc. Inst Claremont esa N.H. 03743, Roland 
V. Stoodley, Jr., Di 

N.H, Voc. Inst. 


George C. Knox, Princi 
LH. Voc. Inst. Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N.H. 03801, 
Emerson A. McCourt, Director. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne College, Antrim, N.H. 03440, 
Kenneth F. McLaughlin, President. 

New England Aero. Inst., Nashua, N.H 
Harrison R. Thyng, Director... 

iy En pae College, Hennike 

jen 

New Hampshire Col. Acc. and Commerce Manchester, N.H. 
03101, Gertrude Shapiro, President. 

New Hampshire Voc- Collège, Nashua, N.H. 03060, 
Robert È. Bloomfield, Directo 

Notre Dame College, Moachoster N.H. 03104, Sister Jean- 
nette Vezeau, ig 


Preside: 
St. praene College, Manchester, N.H. 03102, Rev. Pla- 
cidus H. Riley, President. 
Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham, N. 
McConnell, President... 
White Pines College, Chesta 
President 


Alphonous College, Woodcliff Lake, N.J, 07680, Sister 
eronica, C.S.J 
gy vowed Cmty. Col., May Landing 08330, William Young, 


Bergen Community Caors, Paramus, N.J. 07652, Sidney 
Silverman, President 

Berkeley School, The E. Orange, N.J. 07017, Larry L. 
Luing, Exec. Vice Pres 

Beth Medrach Govoha of America, 150 5th Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10011, Martin Klein, Dean. 

Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, N.J. 07003, Kenneth B. 
O'Brien, President.. 

Brookdale Cmty. Col, Lincroft, N.J. 07738, Ervin L. Har- 
lacher, President_ 

Burlington County Col., Pemberton, NJ. cn N. Dun 
Evans, Presiden 


Camden County Cmty. Col., Blackwoo 
Mauke, president... 

z= e of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, NJ. 07961, 

er Hildegarde Marie Mahone, president 

Come Col. of Morris, Dover, N.J. 07801, Sherman H. 
Masten, president 

Cumberland Co. Col, Vineland, N.J. 08360, William J. 
Sample, president. 

Don Bosco College, Newton, N.J. 07860, Rev. Joseph S. 
Bajorek, president 

Drew University, Madison, N.J. 07940, Robert Fisher 
Oxnam, president 

Englewood Cliffs College, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632, 

ister M. Madeleine, president 

Essex Coll. of Bus., Newark, N.J. 07102, Robert Kisberg, 
presidemt N E oo, PE A E aman senaes 

Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Rutherford, N.J. 0707 
Osborn Fuller, president- 5 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N 
Stephanie Slogan, president. 

Glassboro State College, Glassboro, N.J. 08028, 
Chamberlain, 

Gloucester County College, Sewell, N.J. 08080, William L. 
Apelz, president 

Granite Cmptr. Inst., Paramus, N.J. 07652, Frank J. 0. 
Kane, president 

Heja State College, Jersey City, N.J. 07305, James 
H. Mullen, Spise AE ak ee Eaa yE A 

Luther Col. of Bible & Liberal Arts, Teaneck, N.J, 07666, 
The Rev. J. Phillip Worthington, president 

Mercer Co. Community College, Trenton, N.J. 08608, 
Richard K. Greenfield, president. 

Middlesex County Col., Edison, NJ. 08817, Frank M. 
Chambers, president.. 


Thomas Richardson, president 

New Jersey Col. of Med. and Dentistry, Newark, NJ. 
07103, Robert R. Cadmus, president 

Newark Col. of Engineering, Newark, N.J. 07102, William 
Hazell, president. 

Newark State College, Union, N.J. 07083, Nathan Weiss, 
N A EEES N T 

Nthestrn. Col. Bible Inst. Essex Fells, N.J. 07021, Charles 
W. Anderson, president. 


Allocation 


1, 616, 121 


2, 889 
15, 871 
19, 385 

6, 429 
41, 044 
74, 678 
19,970 
13, 329 

6, 207 
86, 661 

6, 665 
29, 563 

2, 888 

2,122 

8, 870 

4, 844 

2, 878 
36, 983 

2, 399 
66, 648 
16, 883 

2, 858 
77,970 

4, 887 
28, 359 
30, 672 
21, 889 
22, 842 
21, 358 
15, 228 
23,777 


awards 
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Estimate i 
number of Estimate 


ake 2M student | District number of 
No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


NEW JERSEY (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 53)—Con. 12 BE ER Shmuel Talmudical Acad., 1363 50th New York, 


N.Y., 11219, Rabbi Moshe Hordvitz, vi ident. 
Ocean County Col., Toms River, N.J. 08753, Andrew S. 28 N.Y. 1254 “ponald A. Eld. “ob 
Moreland, president... $12, 462 b A 3, 043 
Paterson State College, W: 19 Beth , 
Olsen, _ president... Za 45, 570 $ 11, 686 
Princeton Theological Si 25 : 
i 17,773 d 1, 500 
15 A 
94, 640 5,714 


Ramapo College of N.J., Mahwah, N.J. 07430, George T. 20, %41 
Potter, president 9, 024 7, 568 
Rutgers, x 
M 345, 535 18, 002 


1,995 5, 045 
22, 212 1,081 
4, 000 24, 941 
184, 449 2, 130, 264 


3, 554 8, 225 
46, 000 6, 001 


11, 028 6, 259 


18, 974 11, 532 
13, 878 7, 208 
7,350 11,532 
4, 887 9, 605 
28, 411 9, 037 
5,670 252, 280 
3, 518 7,870 
13, 164 
8,444 
sm t 39, 644 
8, 096 10s 


14,942 = 
dea 7, 
4,712 sae 


382, 208 


41, 603 15, 214 
7, 405 15, 230 


aon 6,998 
3,560 pas 
1,253 10534 


New Mexico Military. Inst., Roswell, N. Mex. 88201 
Sam W. Agee, superintendent So 

New Mexico State Univ., Las Cruces, N. Mex. 88001, 1,351 
Gerald W. Thomas, president. __ iE 104, 621 

Northern N. Mex. Tech. Voc. Sch., 5, 485 
87530, Albert Catanach, superintendent. _ 5 27,500 

Santa Fe Business College, Santa Fe, N. 16, 578 
Agnes |. Williams, business administrator___ 2,092 

St. Johns College In Santa Fe, Santa Fe, N. p. 8,512 
Richard D, Weigle, president 1,470 

deni of Albuquerque, Aibuquerque, N. Mex. 87105, 1,437 

u Frank | s anes SUNE prosidoat ia thax T 28, 676 
niversity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 5 e g 
Ferrell Heady, president 65, 076 bese es 


Western New Mexico Univ., Silver City, N. Mex. 88061, 11, 310 
John H. Snedeker, president. Fulton-Montgomery Cmty College, Johnstown, N.Y. 12095, 
oo William L. Gragg, president 7,208 
NEW YORK (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 184) Genessee Cmty. Col., Batavia, N.Y. 14020, Cornelius V. 
Robbins, president. 8, 819 
5,911, 260 30, 812 Good Counsel College, White Plains, N.Y. 10603, Charles 
— E. Ford, president... 4, 876 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 13323, John Chandler 
7, 364 president 4,999 
Harlem Hosp. Center School of Nurs., New York, N.Y. 
4,225 10037, Elliot Robert, executive director 14, 416 
Y. 10926, Sister M. Agnes, 
2, 681 ee 5, 056 


8, 291 a 14, 103 
11, 754 3,708 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2, 706 5, 502 
8, 289 3, 032 


36, 199 : 61, 692 
Footnote at end of table. 
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Estimate Estimate 

number of A number of 

District student | District student 
No. institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


NEW YORK (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 184}—Con. 


Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. 14744, Stephen W. 
Paine, actg. president. 

Hudson Valley Cmty. Col., Troy, N.Y. 12180, James J. 
Fitzgibbons, president 

lona College, ‘New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801, Bro. Joseph G. 
McKenna, president. 

ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850, Ellis Phillips, Jr., 
president. 

Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, N.Y. i +701, 
Ernest E. Roblee, president 

Jamestown Community Col., Jamestown, N.Y. 14701, 
Roger C. Seager, president 

Jefferson Community Col., Watertown, N.Y. 13601, James 
E. McVean, president 

Jewish Theol. Sem. of Amer., New York, N.Y. 10027, 
David Kogen, admin. vice chancellor 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 14478, G. Wayne Glick, 
president. 


Kings Co. Hosp. Ctr. Sch. of Nursing, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203, 


Gordon M. Derzon, executive director 

Kings Coliege, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510, Robert A. 
Cook, president. 

Kirkland College, Clinton, N.Y. 13323, Samuel F. Babbitt, 
president. 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. 13214, Very Rev. 
William L. Reilly, president. 

Long Island University, Greenvale, Long Island, N.Y. 
11548, John Kiermaier, president. 

M. J. Lewi Col. of Podiatry, N 
J. Turck, president_..__.- 

Manhattan College, New Y 
Gregory Nugent president 

Manhattan School of Music, New York, 
Schick, president. 

Manhattanville College, Purchase, N.Y. 10577, Mother 
Elizabeth McCormack, president 

Mannes College of Music, New York, N.Y. 10021, Hubert 
Doris, president... 

Maria College, Albany, N.Y. 12208, Sister M. Berchmans 
Mahoney, president 

Maria Regina College, Syracuse, N.Y. 13208, Sister Mary 
Rosalie, president 

Marist College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601, Brother Linus 
R. Foy, president 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591, John J. Meng, 
president 

Marymount Manhattan Col., New York, N.Y. 10021, Sister 
M. Colette Mahoney, president OES Ree 

Mater Dei College, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669, Mother M. 
Immaculata, president 

Mercy College, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 10522, Helen W. Coogan, 
president 

Mesivta Tor. Mod. Rabb, Sem., 425 E. Sth, New York, 
N.Y. 11218, Louis J. Septimus, chr. of the board.. 

Mesivta—East Pkway Rab. Seminary, Brooklyn 11203, 
Mordechal Weinberg, president 

Mesivtha Tifereth Jerusalem of Amer., New York, New 
York 10002, Rabbi Moses Feinstein, president 

Mills College of Educ., New York, N.Y. 10011, Margaret 
M. Devine, president. __..._- 


Mirrer Yeshiva Central Inst, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11223, 


Rabbi Moses Kalmanowitz, dean... 


Misericordia Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, Bronx 10466, 


Catherine Morin, director 

Mohawk Valley Cmty Col., Utica, N.Y. 13501, W. Stewart 
Tosh, president... - 

Molloy Cath. Col. Women, “Rockville Center, N.Y. 
11570, Mother M. Celeste, president 

Monroe Community College, Rochester, N.Y. 14623, 
Leroy V. Good, president 

Mount St. Mary College, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550, Sister 
Mary Francis, president 

Nassau Cmty College, Garden City, N.Y. 11533, George 
F. Chambers, president 

Nazareth Col. of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 14610, 
Sister Helen Daniel Malone, president 

New York Inst. of Tech., Old Westbury, N.Y. 11568, 
Alexander Schure, president. 

New York Law School, New York, N.Y. 10013, Sylvester 
C. Smith, Jr., president 

New York Medical College, New York, N.Y. 10029, 
Dr. Frederick L, Stone, President 

New York Theol. Seminary, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
George W. Webber, President... 

New York University, New York, N.Y. 10003 James M 
Hester, President... 

Niagara ‘County Cmty. Col., “Niagara Falis, N.Y. 14363 
Ernest Notar, President 

Niagara University, Niagara Univ., NY. 14109, Very 
Rev. Kenneth F. Slattery, President 

North Country Cmty, Col., Saranac Lake, N.Y. 12983, 
George D, Hodson, President 

Nyack Missionary College, Nyack, N.Y. 10960, Harold W. 
Boon, President 

Onondaga Cmty. College, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210, Marvin A. 
Rapp, President 


Orange County Cmty. Col., Middletown, N.Y. 10940, 
Robert T. Novak, President 


Footnote at end of table. 


$5, 045 
20, 110 
16,728 
9,570 
792 
7,527 
5,766 
2,162 
10,812 
6, 357 
5,928 
2,971 
10, 812 
66, 004 
2, 944 
66, 992 
10, 499 
9,010 
2, 883 
4, 426 
6, 278 
12,614 
16, 813 
16, 218 
1,677 
3, 531 
20, 034 
7, 261 
11, 607 
887 
12,239 
8,925 
17, 168 
1,469 
58, 292 
10, 981 
13, 832 
6, 826 
21,796 
12, 616 
20, 551 
5, 189 
214, 060 
8, 649 
11, 769 
13, 390 


4,473 
34, 436 
28, 832 


Our Lady of Hope Mission Seminary Newburgh, N.Y. 
12550, The Rev. Joseph C. Schwab, Dmt., President... 
Pace College, New York, N.Y. 10038, Edward J. Mortola, 


Parsons School of Design, New York, N.Y. 10022, David G 
Levy, President 

Paul Smiths Col. Arts Sci., Paul Smiths, N.Y. 12970, 
Chester L. Buxton, President 

Polytechnic inst. Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201, 
Benjamin Adler, Acting President 

Powelson Inst., Syracuse, N.Y. 13202, Robert J. Dermody, 
President. 


rato Hosp. Ctr. Sch. of Nursing, Jamaica, N.Y. 11432, 
Robert A. Vitello, executive director 

Rabbi Col. Bobover Yesh Bnei Zion, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11219, 
Aaron Teitelbaum, president 

Rabbi Jacob Joseph Rabbinical Coll, New York, N.Y. 
10002, Irving M. Bunim, president 

Rabbinical Acad. M. R. Chaim Berlin, Brooklyn 11230 
Bezalel Refman, executive vice president. 

Rabbinical Col. Chsan Sofer of N.Y., Brooklyn 11204, 
Akiba Ehrenfield, exec. vice president. 

Rabbinical Col. Kamenitz Yeshiva AM, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11219, Joseph Shaw, president 

Rabbinical Sem Netzach Israel, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11213, 
Rabbi Israel Gustman, president. LR SERS ASS 

Rabbinical Sem. of America, Forest Hills, New York 
11375, Rabbi A. H. Leibowitz, president. 

Rensselaer Poly. Institute, Troy, N.Y. 121 
Folsom, president 

Roberts Wesleyan College, Rochester 14624, 
Schoenhals, president. 

Rochester Business Inst., Rochester, N.Y. 14604, Bernard 
Fortunoff, president 

Rochester Inst. Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 14623, 
Paul A. Miller, president 

Rockland Cmty. College, Suffern, N.Y. 10901, Seymour 
ee į 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, N.Y. 14226, Angela Canavan, 
president. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708, Charles 
Decarlo, president___....._. K 

Schenectady Cmty. Col., Schenectady, NY. 12305, 
Robert Larrson, president DET EE AR T N ES = 

School of Visual Arts, New York, N.Y. 10010, S. H. Rhodes, 


Siena College, Loudonville, N.Y. 12211, Matthew Conlin 
Ofm, president. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201, Rev. Bro. 
Donald Sullivan, president 
St. John Fisher Col., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 14618, Rev. 
Charles J. Lavery, president 
St. Johns University, Jamacia, N.Y. 11432, Rev. Joseph T. 
Cahill, president 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 13617, Frank P. 
Piskor, president... 
St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkill, N.Y. 10976, Sister 
ty Ann Biller, president 
St. Viadimir Orth, Theo. Sem., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 10707, 
Metropolitan Ireney, president 
Suffolk Cmty. College, Selden, N.Y. 11784, Albert M. 
Ammerman, president 
Sullivan County Cmty. Col., South Fallsburg, N.Y, 12779, 
Richard F. Grego, president 
Suny Ag. & Tech., Alfred, Alfred, N.Y. 14802, David H. 
Huntington, president - 
Suny Ag. & Tech., Canton, Canton, N.Y. 13617, Albert E 
dogg president 
en AE & Tech., Cobleskill, Coblesk 
alton A. Brown, president 
Suny Ag. & Tech., Dehli, Delhi, N.Y. 137 
Kunsela, president 
Suoy Ag. & Tech., Farmingdale, Farmingdale, L.I., 
11735, Charles W. Laffin, Jr., president. 
Suny Ag. & Tech., Morrisville, Morrisville, N.Y. 13408, 
gr N. Whipple, president 
SUNY at Albany, Albany, N.Y. 12203, Louis T. Benezet, 
resident 
SUNY at Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 13901, Bruce 
Dearig, president 
SUNY at Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. f14214, Robert Ketter, 
president 
SUNY at Old Westbury, Old Westbury, 11568, John D. 
T I 
SUNY at Stony Brk, Stony Brook, N.Y. 11790, John S. Toll, 
nen, lS SELES SOE SIP SSH ee 
SUNY Col. at Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 14222, Elbert K. 
pee ht, ee ene ee 
SUNY Col. at Courtland, Courtland, N.Y. 13045, Richard C. 
ed ee a Se 
SUNY Col. at Fredonia, Fredonia, N.Y. 14063, Oscar E. 
Lanford, president 


SUNY Col. at Geneseo, Geneseo, N.Y. 14454, Robert W. 
Macvittie, president 

SUNY Col. at New Paltz, New Paltz, 
Neumaier, president 

SUNY Col. at Oneonta, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820, Clifford 
Craven, president 


$2, 522 
21, 624 
4,114 
3, 964 
38, 690 
6,442 
44,651 
5, 040 
8, 140 
14, 842 
18, 338 
9, 792 
15, 560 
10, 865 
3, 604 
28, 832 
21, 624 
7, 366 
9, 634 
12, 137 
18, 105 
18, 020 
20, 182 
6,974 
27,030 
29, 151 
2, 800 
66, 674 
3, 243 
5, 246 
1, 524 
39, 432 
6, 575 
29, 372 
20, 147 
15, 119 
21,315 
28, 832 
14, 357 
93, 704 
27,244 
234, 827 
13, 050 
43, 968 
132, 137 
54, 060 
32, 436 


77, 380 
33,727 
27, 030 
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NEW YORK (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 184}—Con. 
SUNY Col. at Oswego, Oswego, N.Y. 13126, Dallas Beal, 
nv Co 
SUNY Col. 
. Angell, president 


Mo 

SUNY Col. at Potsdam, Potsdam, N.Y. 136 
Barrington, president 

SUNY Col. of Forestry at S yracuse U., 5 a 
13210, Edward E. Paimer, president... 

SUNY College at Brockport, Brockport, N.Y. 14420, Albert 
W. Brown, president 

Sier Downstate Med. Ctr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 Chand- 


ler C. Brooks, acting president 
ae Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, N.Y. 10465, 
rd J. O'Donnel, president 
bei hae University, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210, John E 
Corbally, Jr., chancellor. 
The Julliard School, New York, N.Y. 10023, Peter Mennin, 
presi 
The Wood School, e York, N.Y. 10017, Vincent 
Devenoge, president 
Tompkins-Cortiand rice A Ne Groton, N.Y. 13073, 
Hushan no reside 
Lene ollaa uoo.. WY: 14220, Mn Carmina, 
presi 
Ulster en Cmty. Col., Stone Ridge 
B. Erbstein, president. 
Union a canens, Schnecta . 12308, Harold C. Mar, 
pres 
Union Theological Sem., New NON N.Y. 10027 Law- 
rence N. Jones, acting ‘president. 
University of Rochester, ‘ochester, N.Y. 14627, W. Allen 
Wallis, president 
Utica Col. of Syracuse Univ., Utica, N.Y, 13502, Ambrose J. 
DeFlumere, president 
Utica School of onnea. Utica, N.Y. 13501, Roger L. 
Williams, president 
= ident Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601, Alan Simpson, 


Ma ary omia, president 
Wadhams Hall Seminary, —, N.Y. 13669, Rt 
Rev. Msgr. Floyd J. Brown, vig sig 
Wagner College, Staten island, N.Y. 10301, Arth 


Davidson, president. _ f 
3026, John D. Wilson, 


Wells College, Aurora, 
president. 

Westchester Cmty. College, Valhalla, N.Y. 12992, Philip 
C. Martin, president 

Yeshiva Beth Shearim Mishine, 5305 16th Ave. NYC, N.Y. 
11204, Rabbi Samuel.Blum, exec. director. 

Yeshiva University, New York. N.Y, 10033, “Samuel 
Belkin, president. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 108) 


a A E E 


Anson Technica! Institute, Ansonville, N.C. 28007, 
Donald R. Warren, president. 

ba State University, Boone, N.C. 28608, Herbert 

president. 

Asheville: Buncombe Tech, Institute, Asheville, N.C. 28801, 
Thomas W, Simpson, president.. 

Atlantic Christian Col., Wil: N, 
Wenger, president... 

Barber-Scotia College, Co 
Gresham, president. 

Beaufort Co. Technical on Washington, N.C. 27889, 
Charles H. Byrd, president 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N.C. 28012, John P. 
npr resident. 

rn 0 eee, Greensboro, N.C. 27402, Issac H. Miller, 
r. 

Bladen Tech, Inst, Caaan N.C. 28337, George |. 
Resseguie, president. 

Brevard College, Brevard, N.C. 28712, Robert A. Davis, 


resident.. 
= ant Tech. Inst, Lenoire, N.C. 28803, H. Edwin Beam, 


esident_ 

campbell College, Buies Creek, N.C. 27506, Norman A. 
Wiggins, president.. = = 

Carteret Bronson Inst, Morehead Ci 
Henry J. McGee Jr. salen 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. 
berger, president. 

a Valley 1 er o Hickory, N.C. 28601, 

Robert E. Papp, presiden 

Central Carolina ech. laat Sanford, N.C. 27330, J. F. 
Hockaday, presiden! 

Central Piedmont omiy Col.. Charlotte, N.C. 28204, 
Richard H. Hagemeyer, president 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N.C. 27855, Bruce E. 
Whitaker, presiden 

iy —— inate, Shelby, N.C. 28150, James 


College of ny hea Albemarle, Elizabeth 

Petteway, president.. 

Costa! Carolina aiy. College, j 
James L. Henderson Jr., president 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Allocation 


$28, 832 
62, 907 
14, 981 

4,955 
48,124 
2, 826 
1,452 
37, 430 
3, 332 
4,820 
29, 638 
2, 365 
16, 218 
5, 053 
19, 451 
5,172 
14,785 
3,487 
11, 342 
4,630 
432 

19, 101 
3, 379 
10, 195 
12, 248 
216, 240 


3, 103, 817 


3, 360 
123, 274 
2, 400 
36, 360 
40, 443 
14, 829 
7, 840 
48, 423 
3,949 
8, 897 
14, 388 
58, 200 
5, 500 
3,931 
10, 800 
8, 400 
25, 800 
12, 541 
6, 279 
16, 481 
7, 200 


District 
awards No. 


on n OF RF Om aH m m 


— 
oo o 


onn ne &- OO & NH 


Institution address and Head of institution 


— Co, Bees ak Inst, New Bern, N.C. 28560, Thurman 
president 

Davidson Co, Yaw Col., Lexington, N.C. 27292, Grady E. 
Love, president_ 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 28036, Samuel R. 
Spencer, president_ 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706, Terry Sanford, 
chancellor 

Durham Business College, Durha’ 
McCauley Harris, president.. 

Durham Tech, Inst, Durham, 


East Carolina Univ., Greeville, N.C. 27834, Leo W. Jenkins, 
President 


dent. 
Elon College, Elon ¢ ion N.C, 27244, J. Earl beside: 
President. 


Foyt 

Forsyth Technical eae Winston-Salem, N.C, 27103, 
Ernest B pany, President. 

Gardner Webb College, — Springs, 
Eugene Poston, President... 

Gaston College Gastonia, N.C. 28034, 
President_ 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. 27402, David G. 
Mobberley, President 

Guilford Cof ege, Greensboro, N.C. 27410, Grimsley T. 
Hobbs, President 


Hi point Goliege High Point, N.C. 27262, Wendell M. 
tton Jr., President 

Isothermal Cmty Col., Spindale, N.C. 28160, Fred J. Eason, 
President. 

James Sprunt Institute, Kenansville, N.C. 27699, Dixon S. 
Hall, president.. e 

Johnson C. Smith U 
Newsom, president 

Johnston Cty. Tech. Institute, Smithfield, N.C. 27577, 
John L. Tart, president. 

Kernersville Wesleyan College, Kernersville, N.C. 27284, 
Gordon E. Miller, president 

Kittrell Col,, Kittrell, N.C, 27544, Rev. L. G. Horton, 
president 

Lees McRae College, Banner Elk, N.C. 28604, H. C. 
Evans, president 

Lenoir Co. Cmty. Col, Kinston, N.C. 28501, Ben E 
Fountain, Ir., president.. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. 28601, “Raymond w 
Bost, president 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. 28144 F. George 
Shipman, president. 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, N.C. 27549, C. W. Robbins, 


residen 
Methodist. AA Fayetteville, N.C. 28301, L. Stacy 
Weaver, presi ent 
Wilmington, N.C. 28401, Homer 


Milier-Motte Bus. Col., 
W. Miller, president 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N.C. 28677, Barton Herr- 
scher, president 
Montgomery Tech. Inst, Troy, N.C. 27371, David H. 
Biand, President. 
Montreat, N.C. 28757, C. Grier 


Montreat-Anderson Col., 

Davis, President 

Mount Olive Jr. Col., Inc., Mount Olive, N.C. poses w. 
Burkette Raper, President... see 

N.C. Agric. & Tech. St. Univ., ` Greensbo: 
L. C. Dowdy, President.. 

N.C. School of the Arts, Winston- 
Robert Ward, President 

Nash Technical Inst., Rocky Mount, N.C. 27801, Jack 
Ballard, President 

N.C. State U. at Raleigh, Raleigh, N.C. 27607, John T. 
Caldwell, Chancellor. ..._...... 

North Carolina Centrai Univ, Durham, N.C. 27707, 
Albert N. Whiting, President.. 

North Carolina Wesleyan College, Rocky Mt, N.C., 27801 
Thomas A. Collins, Presiden 

Pamlico Technical Institute, Alliance, N.C. 28509, Paul 
H. Johnson, President.. = 

Pembroke State University, Pembioke, N.C. 28872, 
English E. Jones, President. 

Person Tech. Inst, Roxboto, NC. 27573, 
Sumerell, President. 

Pfeiffer College, Miseahsimet, 
Early, President. . . 


“N.C. 28109, Jack J. 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


$5,736 
7,105 
14,732 
50, 400 
40, 200 
11, 023 
94, 050 
11,412 
146, 072 
20, 400 
175, 488 
13,271 
9,390 
39, 600 
11,700 
13, 008 
1,951 
7,988 
10, 336 
1,990 
4,627 
6,609 
6,685 
66,756 
5, 847 
2, 304 
66, 774 
21, 000 
15, 158 
6, 000 
49, 189 
8, 724 
31, 024 
5, 838 
15, 600 
12, 600 
6, 796 
8, 500 
1,645 
12, 000 
16, 200 
210, 420 
15, 000 
10, 836 
99, 000 
179, 992 
2,895 
3,100 
36, 350 
1,934 
11, 550 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


31 
31 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


- N =- HS HK HK KK | 


Institution address and Head of institution 
NORTH CAROLINA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 108)— 
Continued 


Pitt Technical Inst, re N.C. 27834, William F. 
Fulford, Acting President 
Queens College, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 28207, John E. 
Smylie, President 
Randoiph Technical Institute, Asheboro, N.C. 27203, 
M. H. Branson, President 
Richmond Tech. Inst., Hamlet, N.C. 28345, Joseph H. 
Nanney, acting president 
Roanoke-Chowan Tech. Inst., Amoskie, N.C. 27910, J. W. 
Young, president 
Robeson Tech. Inst., St. Pauls, N.C. 28384, R. Craig Allen, 
president....... 
Rockingham Cmty. Gol, ; Wentworth, N. E 27375, “Gerald B. 
James, president 
Rowan Tech. teat Salisbury, N.C. 28114, ©. Merrill 
Hamilton, president 
Scared Heart College, Belmont, N.C. 28012, Sister M. 
Stephen, president 
Sampson Tech. Inst., Clinton, N.C, 28328, James E. Vann, 
president. 
Sandhills Cmty. Col, Southern Pines, N.C. 28387, 
Raymond A. Stone, president 
Shaw nents Raleigh, N.C. 27602, King V. Cheek, 
president 
Southeastern Cmty. Col., Whiteville, N.C. 28472, W. T. 
Cottingham, president... 
Southwestern Tech. Inst, Syiva, NC. 28779, “Edward E 
Bryson, president 
Southwood College, Salemburg, N.C. 28385, William J. 
Blanchard, president 
St. Andrews Presby. Col., ee N.C, 28352, Donald 
Hart, president É 
St. Augustines Col, “Raleigh, NG. "27602, “Prezell R. 
Robinson, president 
Surry Cmty. Col., Dobson, N.C. 27017, 1. John Krepick, 
president. 
Tech. Inst. of Alamance, a Sargi; N.C. 27215, 
William E. Tepos; presiden 
Untv, of N.C. at Chapel Hil Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514, 
J. Carlyle Sitterson, chancel llor 
Univ. of N.C. at Greensboro, Greensboro, 
James S. Ferguson, Chancellor... 
Univ. of N.C. at Asheville, Asheville, 
E. Highsmith, chancellor 
Univ. of N.C. at Charlotte 
Coivard, chancellor.. 
Univ. of N.C. at Wilmi 
Wier H. Wagoner, resident. ee 
Vance County Technical Institute, Henderson, N.C. 27536, 
Dr. Donald R. Mohorn, pi 
Ww. W. Holding Technical Inst., Raleigh, N.C. 27603, 
Robert W. Lemay, Jr., president. S 
yor Univ., Winston-Salem, N.C. 27106, James R. 
Warren \ ilson College, inc., or gga N.C., 28778, 
rthur M. Bannerman, presiden 
Wayne Cmty. Col., Goldsboro, N. e isio, Clyde A. Erwin, 
presiden 
bate Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723, Alex 
S, Pow, president 
Western Piedmont OEN. Col,, Morganton, N.C. 28655, 
Gordon C. Blank, president 
geii f Col., aont N.C. 28697, H.E. Thompson, 


presi 

E an por Wingate, N.C. 28174, Budd E. Smith, 
presiden 

Winston-Salem Bus. Col., Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102, 
J. Robert Middleton, resident 

Winston-Salem State’ University, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
27102, Kenneth R, Williams, president. 

Womick Selenia Bus. College, Lumberton, N.C. 28358 
H. Worth Womick, Jr. 


seus hoagie (NUMBER cag INSTITUTIONS, 16) 


Bismarck Jr. College, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501, Ralph 
Werner, president 

Dickinson State College, Dickinson, N. Dak. 58601, 
R. C. Gillund, president 

Jamestown Colle , Jamestown, N. Dak. 58401, Roy J. 
Stuckey, preside: 

Lake Region Jr. College, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 58301, 
Merril Berg, dean.. 

Mary cre Bismarck, N, Dak. 58501, Harold Milier, 
presi 

Mayville State College, Mayville, N. Dak. 58257, T. S. 
enkins, president... 

Minot Col, of Business, “Minot, N. ‘Dak. 58702, Lioyd wW 
Hansen, president. 

Minot State Coliege, Minot, N. Dak. 58701, foros Olson, 


p 
N. Dak. State School Sci., Wahpeton, 
Ciare T. Blikre, Saer N T SS 
NSOU—Bottineau Branch & Inst. Fores 
N. Dak. 58318, C. K Nelson, president... 
North Dakota State Univ., Fari argo, N. Dak. 581 
Loftsgard, president. eS 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


istrict 
No. Institution address and Head of institution 


Northwest Bible College, Minot, N. Dak. 58701, Laud 0. 
ua t, president. 
Ata Dakota etra Br., Ellendale, N. Dak, 
Merton W. Andresen, d 
uaiee S North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 58202, 
Thomas J. Clifford, president. 


Univ, of North Dakota, Williston, N. Dak. 58801, Garvin L- 


Stevens, dea 
Valley € city State College, Valley City, N. Dak. 58072, 
Howard Rose, president 


OHIO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 81) 


Antioch College, Yellow Sprgs., Ohio 45387, James P. 
Dixon, president___.__. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202, Phillip. 
H. Adams, director. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 44805, Glenn L. Clayton, 
president. 

Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio 45212, Robert H. 
Tensing, president 

33 allace College, Berea, Ohio 44017, Alfred B. 

nds, 

Belmont County Tech. Inst., St. Clairsville, Ohio 43950, 
John J. Shannon, superintendent. 

Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 43215, Gerald Wickham, 
president 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio 45817, Mark Houshower, 
acting president 

Borromeo Sem. of Ohio, Wickliffe, Ohio 44092, Robert C. 
Wolfe, rector. 

Bowling Green State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio 43402, 
Hollis A. Moore, president 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 43209, Thomas H. 
Langevin, president 

Case Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio 44106, 
Louis A. Toepfer, acting president 

Central State University, Wilberforce, Ohio 45384, L 
Jackson, acting president... 

Clark Co. Tech. Inst., Spring! 
Brinkman, president. $ 

Cleveland State Univ., C 
Enarson, president. 

Col. Mt. St. Spr on Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, O! 
Sister Adele Clifford, president 

College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 43952, 
Kevin R. Keelan, president 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 44691, J. Garber 
Drushel, president. 

Columbus" ot Art & Design, Columbus, Ohio 43215, 
Joseph V. Canzani, dean. 

Columbus Technical Inst, Columbus, Ohio 43215, 
Clinton E. Tatsch, exec. director.. 

Ea a Community Col., Cleveland, Ohio 44115, 

harles E. Chapman, president. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio 43023, Joel P. Smith, 
president.. 

oo cak, Cincinnati, Ohio 45206, Jane Kirchner, 


esiden 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 45840, ivan E. Frick, 
president 

Four Co. Technical inst, Archbold, Ohio 43502, Robert J. 
Durbin, president. 

Hamma School of Theology, aani Ohio 45501, 
Dr. Frederick K. Wentz, president 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 44883, Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., 
president. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 44234, Elmer Jagow, 
pees dent 

John Carroll University, Cieveland, Ohio 44118, Henry F. 
Birkenhauer, president. 

Kent a University, Kent, Ohio 44240, Robert I. White, 
presid 

Lorain Co. ‘Cmty. College, Elyria 44035, Max J. Lerner, 
president 

Malone College, Canton, Ohio 44709, Everett L. Cattell, 


Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 45750, Frank E. Duddy, 
Jr., 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio 43620, Rose Margaret 
Dostal, president. _....-..-......-....-.......-.- 


Meth. Theol. Sch. in Ohio, Delware, Ohio 43015, John 


W. Dickhaut, president 

Miami University, Oxtord, Ohio 45056, Phillip R. Zhriver, 
president 

Miami-Jacobs Jr. Col. of Business, Dayton, Ohio 54501 
Charies P. Harbottie, president. 

Miller & Draughan College, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202, 
Charles Vance, president 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 44601, Ronald G. 
Weber, president 

Mount Vernon Nazarene Col., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 43050, 
Stephenson W. Nease, president 

Muskingum Area Tech. School, Zanesville, Ohio 43701, 
Walker J. Huffman, director 

Muskingum Coliege. New Concord, Ohio 43762, William 
P. Miller, acting president 

8 N. Central Ohio Tech. Inst., Mansfield, Ohio 44906, 

Henry R. Fallerius, president 


Allocation 


8, 447 
11, 000 
89, 999 

3, 286 
10, 000 
38, 000 

5, 600 
35, 549 
48, 482 

116, 162 
315, 609 

2,500 
140, 800 

5, 306 
34, 400 
14, 133 
21, 399 
14,635 
59, 596 

7,675 

8, 350 
11, 953 

4, 400 
44,299 
10, 767 
41,273 
12, 660 
115, 212 
36, 398 

8, 827 
21,914 

8, 443 
17,951 
35, 416 
19, 074 

9, 600 

7,650 
14, 638 
15, 318 

7, 166 

24, 558 


st 
awards 


16248 


Distr 


ict 
No. 


w woen or ann & D 


Institution address and Head of institution 


OHIO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 81)—Con. 


Notre Dame nc Cleveland, Ohio 44121, Sister Mary 
Luke, ident 
Leek dae, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, Robert W. Fuller, 


Abe Rubin, saat admin. officer 

Ohio Dominican Col., Columbus, Ohio 43219, Sister M. 
Suzanne Uhrhane, president 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio 45810, Samuel L. 
Meyer, president 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210, Novice G. 
Fawcett, president_ 

Ohio Technical Institute, ‘seroma Ohio 43219, Eugene 
F. Christopher, directo 

Ohio Uavarsnn Athens, Ohio 45701, Claude R. Sowle, 
president 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Ohio 43015, Thomas 
E. Wenziau, president 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 43081, Lynn Warren 
Turner, president 

Penta County Voc. Sch. Tech. Col., 
43551, Jacob H. See, president 

Pontifical Col. Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 43085, 
Rt. Rev. Thomas P. Campbell, president 

Portsmouth Interstate Business Col., Portsmouth, Ohio 
45662, Leo Blackburn, president 

Providence Hospital Sch. of Nursing, ates Ohio 
44870, Sister M. Lucia Pelo, administrato 

Rabbinical Col. of Telshe, Wickliffe, Ohio A Rabbi 
Modecai Gifter, dean. 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio 45674, Aiphus R. 
Christensen, president 

Sinclair Community el Dayton, Ohio 45402, Marvin 


Knudson, president. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202, Kenneth L. 


Southern Ohio Col., 
Boerstler, director 

St. Elizabeth Med. Ctr. Sch. of Nursing, Dayton, Ohio 
45406, Sister M. Lucy Farrell, RN., MSN, administrator. 

St. John Col. of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 44114, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Lawrence P. Cahill, president. = 

The Deaconess Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, Cinci z 
45219, Leland E. White, administrator 

Tri-Co unty Tech. Inst., Nelsonville, Ohio, 45764, John 
Light, vice president 

United Theological Sem. 
Knecht, president 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 44304, Dominic J. 

a, presi dent. 

University o! Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45221, Walter C. 
Langsam, president. 

University ‘of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 45409, Very Rev. 
Raymond A. Roesch, president 

University of a. oledo, Ohio 43606, William S. 
Carlson, rasp nt 


Usaha College, etnian, Ohio 44124, Sister Kenan 
Dulzer, paun 

Walsh Colle ege, Canton, Ohio 44720, Robert Francoeur, 
president. 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 45056, W. C. 
Spencer, president. 

kvie Business College, Cleveland, Ohio 44113, Robert 

iting, president 

Winarta niversity, Wilberforce, Ohio 45384, Rembert 
E. Stokes, president. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington Ohio 45177, W. Brooke 
Morgan, Acting president.. 

Witten erg University, Springfield, Ohio 45501, Dr. G. 
Kenneth Andeen, president. 

waant State Univ., ‘Dayton, Ohio 45431, B. Golding, presi- 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 45207, Victor B. 
Nieporte, acting president. 

Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio 44503, Albert 
Leroy Pugsley, president. 


OKLAHOMA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 40) 


Altus Jr. College, Altus, Okla. 73521, Cecil R. Chesser, 
campus administrator. 
Bacone College, feces, Okla, 74420, Garold D. Holstine, 


preside 
Bartleeville Wesleyan Col., Bartlesville, Okla. 74003, Leo 
Cox, president. 
Bethany Nazarene Colle; 
Cantrell, president. 
Cameron State Agric C 


president. 
Dany oe Sch of Bus Lsi, Tulsa, Okla. 74119, Walter J. 
oe 
By rea Voc ag Ctr, Duncan, Okla. 73533, Bob M. 
Brandeberry, su; 
East Central State, FEH Ada, Okla. 74820, Stanley P. 
Wagner, president. 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$15, 198 
20, 186 
13, 284 
35, 257 
50, 401 

729, 107 
20, 000 

312, 000 
23, 290 
86, 000 

7,498 
4, 800 
12, 029 
8, 849 
25, 084 
13, 137 
32, 376 
11, 458 
12, 000 
20, 081 
11, 220 
6,377 
25, 817 

120, 522 

100, 423 

130, 000 
89, 226 
18, 146 

5, 766 
16, 800 
8, 417 
18, 524 

441, 267 
42, 400 
30, 907 

186, 803 

8, 250 
18, 434 


1, 096, 972 


6, 454 
26, 811 
6, 967 
21, 544 
43, 378 
26,819 
12, 466 
6, 196 
2, 034 
46, 067 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
6 
6 
5 
6 
2 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 


G n a a a a a Bnwnw wk N 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Eastern Okla State Col, Wilburton, Okla. 74578, James 
Miller, president. 

Kiamichi Area Voc-Tech S07, Wilburton, Okla. 74578, 
Bill G. Powers, superintendent. 

Langston University, Langston, Okla. 73050, William E. 
Sims, president. 

Mera State Col. of Agr. App. SC, Tishomingo, Okla. 73460, 

e R. Kindell, president 

Nort eastern Oklahoma A. & ani College, Miami, Okla. 
74354, D. D. Creech, presiden 

Northeastern State Col., Tahlequah, Okla, 74464, Robert. 
Collier, president 

Northern Okla. College, Tonkawa, Okla. 74653, Edwin E. 
Vineyard, president. 

Northwestern State Col., Alva, Okla. 73717, J. W. Martin, 
president 

Okla. State Univ. Tech. Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
73106, Philip P. Chandler, director. 

Okla. St. U. Agric. & App. Sci., Stillwater, Okla, 74074, 
Robert B. Kamm, President. 

Okla. St. Univ. Schl. of Tech. Training, Okmulgee, Okla. 
74447, Wayne W. Miller, director. 

Oklahoma Baptist Univ., Shawnee, Okla. 74801, Robert 


L. Lynn, interim preside nt. 

Oklahoma Christian Col., Oklahoma City, Okia. 73111, 
J. O. Baird, president 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73106, 
Dr. Dolphus Whitten, Jr., acting president. 

Oklahoma Col. of Liberal Arts, Chickasha, Okla. 73018, 


È en 
Oklahoma Military Acad., Claremore, Okla. 74017, Col. 
John E. Horne, president.. 


Oral Roberts Univ., Tulsa, Okia. "74105, “Oral “Roberts, 


president 

Oscar Rose Junior College, Midwest City, Okla. 73110, 
Dr, Jacob Johnson, executive officer. 

Panhandle St. Col. Agr. and App. Sci., Goodwell, Okla, 
73939, Freeman McKee, president 

Phillips University, Univ. Station, Enid, Okla. 73701, 
Hallie G. Gantz, president 

Poteau Cmty. College, Poteau, Okla 
Johnson, president.. 

Seminole Junior College, 
Tanner, president__ 

Southeastern State 


Hibbs, 

Southwestern College, Okla. City, Okla., 73127, W. 
Corvin, president 

Southwestern State Col., 
Harris, president 

St. Gregorys College, Shawnee, Okla. 74801, Michael 
Roethi er, preso 


uii a Cagnes heien Okla., 73069, Pete 
Kyle McCarter, 


Blue Mountain Cmty. Col., Pendleton, shath 97801, 
Wallace W. McCrae, resident 

Central Oregon Col., 
Boyle, president. 

Chemeketa Cmty. Col., Salem, Oreg., 97303, Paul F. 
Wilmeth, director. 

Clackamas Cmty. College, Oregon City, Oreg., 97045, 
John W. Hakanson, president.. 

Clatsop Cmty. Col., Astoria, Oreg., 97103, Philip L Bainer, 


resident 

Columbia Christian Col., Portland, Oreg., 97220, Dr. Rex 
F. Johnston, president 

Concordia College, Portland, Oreg. 97211, E P. Weber, 
p! 

Eastern Oregon College, La Grande, Oreg. 97850, Averno 
M. Rempel, president. 

Emanuel Hosp. Sch, of flursing, Portland, Oreg. 97227, 
Paul R. ana presicest 

George Fox College, Newberg, Oreg. 97132, David Le 
Shana, actg. president. 


Lane Communi College, Eugene, Oreg. 97402, Eldon 
resi 


Weatherford, Okia., 73096, Al 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


$9, 452 
2, 034 
37,671 
11,79 
38,427 
124,542 
8,379 
17,227 
4,669 
94,938 
155,557 
7,217 
15,823 
13, 137 
11, 505 
11, 689 
4,520 
8, 167 
7, 120 
17, 095 
21, 223 
9, 341 
62, 734 
3, 813 
44, 381 
2,914 
2,712 
10, 894 
132, 222 
6, 984 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


awards 


5,915 


52 
79 
70 
57 
93 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No, 


mn ©WOwW ek B® HDS F&F FF WwW We eK Hw 


Institution address and Head of institution 


OREGON (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 36)—Con. 


Museum At School, Portland, Oreg. 97205, William H, 
Givler, dean 

Oregon College of Educ., Monmuth, Oreg. 97361, Leon- 
ard W. Rice, president 

Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oreg. 97331, Robert 
Mac Vicar, president. 

Oregon Tech. Institute, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 97601, W. D. 
Purvine, president 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. 97116, Brock 


DeBernardis, President 
Portland State Univ., Por! 
Wolfe, President 
Reed College, Portland, 
Acting President 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland, bia 97520, James 


K. Sours, President 

Southwestern Ore. Cmty. Col., Coos Bay, Oreg. 97420, 
Jack E. Brookins, President 

Treasure Valley Cmty. Col., Ontario, Oreg. 97914, Emery 
Skinner, President 

U. of Oreg. Dental Sch., Portland, Oreg. 97201, Louis G. 
Terkla, Dean 

Umpqua Community Col., 
Jacoby, President 

iy hg Shot of i ks: Eugene, Oreg. 97403, Robert D. 
Clark, President 

University of Portiand, Portland, Oreg. 97203, Rev. Paul 
E. Waldschmidt, President 

Warner Pacific College, Portland, Oreg. 97215, E. Joe 
Gilliam, President 

Western Conservative Theo, Sem., Portland, Or. 97215 
Earl Radmacher, President 

Willamette University, Selemn, Oreg. 97301, Roger J. 
Fritz, President 


Roseburg, Oreg. 97470, Harry 


gay vk College, Reading, Pa. 19604, Arthur L. Schultz, 

resident 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 16335, Lawrence L. 
Pelletier, President... 

Allentown Col. St. Francis De Sales, Center Valley, Pa. 
18034, Very Rev. J. Stuart Dooling, president. 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 16403, Henry 
J. Parcinski, president 

Alvernia College, Reading, Pa. 19607, Mary Victorina, 
president 

Beaver College, Glenside, Pa. 19038, Edward D. Gates, 
president. 

Bloomsburg State Colle; 

Robert J. Nossen, preside 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mar Pa. 19010, Harris L. 
offord, Jr., president 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 17837, Frederick P. 
Sample, i iania 

Bucks Co. Community Col., Newtown, Pa. 18940, Charles 
E. Rollins, president. 

Butler Co. Cmty. Col 
president... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213, H. 
Smirk president 


Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 18104, Pauline 
Tompkins, 
a ane Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232, Edward D. 
Y, p! 
Cune Sure College, Cheyney, Pa. 19319, Wade Wilson, 
residen! 
christ, the Saviour a ‘guna Pa, 15906, Most 
Rev. John R. Martin, 
Clarion State College, tian, Pa, 16214, James Gemmell, 
President 
Oy: Col. of Allegheny Co.-Cent. Ofc., Pittsburgh, =~ 
219, Kermit C. og a President... -= 
Cmty. Col. of Beaver Co., Freedom, Pa. 15042, H. 
Monroe, President. 
Cmty. Col. of Delaware Co., Media, Pa. 19063, Douglas F. 
Libby, Jr., President 
college Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 18612, Sister Miriam 
Teresa O'Donnell, President 


3 Community Col. of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107, 


Allen T. gonne, President 
Del. Val. Col.. of Sci. & Agri., 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901, 
James Work, President. 


9 Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 17013, Howard L. 


Rubendall, President 

Drexel Inst. of Technology, peoenyele. Pa. 19104, 
William W. Hagerty, Preside: 

Dropsie Univ., P. ilsdolphia. aos 19132, Abraham |}. 
Katsh, President 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219, Rev. Henry 
J. McAnulty, President. 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$1, 825 
53,798 
129, 236 
9, 862 
9, 510 
70, 747 
200, 701 
12, 314 
32, 205 
8, 043 
17, 227 
5, 065 
5,672 
123, 056 
3, 880 
3, 741 
1,270 

6, 053 


4, 772, 275 


1, 980 
15, 217 
18, 313 

4, 561 

6, 292 
21, 000 
43, 962 
18, 144 
17, 787 
25, 448 
9, 878 

4, 000 

180, 206 
26, 134 
64, 306 
3,905 
54, 400 
92,640 
680 
117,412 
239, 889 
34,240 

11,270 
15,832 
193, 024 
39, 790 
52, 457 
78, 089 

6, 125 
81, 183 


Estimate 

number of 

student 
awa 


District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


East Stroudsburg St. Col., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 1830}, 
Frank D. Sills, President 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 19087, Dr. J. 
Lester Harnish, President 

Edinboro State College, Edinboro, Pa. 16412, Chester T. 
McNerney, Acting President 

Electronics Training Ctr., Allentown, Pa. 18104, M. 
Michael Freedland, President 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 17022, Morley 
J. Mays, president 

Ellen Cushing Jr. College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010, Warren 


Mild, president. 

Franklin & Marshall Col. Lancaster, Pa. 17604, Keith 
Spalding, president. 

Gannon coraa; Erie, Pa. 16501, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wilfred J, 
Nash, presiden 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa, 15010, Edwin C. Clarke, 


president 
ey nedd-Merc ames Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 19437, 
ist resident 


er Mary Gregor 

Hahnemann Med. ook Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102, 
Charles S. Cameron, president 

Harrisburg Area Cmty. College, Harrisburg, Pa. 17110, 
Clyde E. Blocker, president. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 19041, John R. Coleman, 
president... 

Hoy Family Col 

loysius, president... 


Industeal Managemen Inst., Readi ig, Pa. 1960 
E. Russon, president. 
Jefferson Co. Dubois Avts, Reynoldsvi 
Edward Lloyd, admin. director 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 16652, John N. Stauffer, 
Bk ey 
stone Jr. College, La Plume, Pa. 18440, Harry K. 
iller, Jr., president 
p College, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 18702, Rev. Lane D. 
iburn, president 
wee State College, Kutztown, Pa, 19530, Lawrence M. 
rattan, 
La Roche College, _ Park, Pa. 15101, Delasalle 
Mahler, acting president 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141. Brother Daniel 
Burke, FCS., president 
Lackawanna Jr. Coll., Scranton, Pa. 18510, Cr. Walther 
Thomas, president 
Lancaster Gen. Hosp, Sch. of Nrsg., Lancaster, Pa., Paul 
Wedel, president 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 17003, Allan Mund, 
resident 
Lehigh Co. Community Col.. Schnecksville. 18078, John G. 
Berrier, president. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 18015, W. Deming 
Lewis, president 
Levitan Sch, Inc., The, Philadelphia, Pa, 19102, David S. 
Levitan, president 
Lincoln University, Lincoln Univ., Pa. 19352, Herman 
Branson, president X 
Lock Haven State College, Lock Haven, Pa. 17745, Francis 
Hamblin, presiden 
Lutheran Theol Somay., Gettysburg, Pa. 17325, Donald 


Heiges, president. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 18701, Guy V. 


Luzerne Co, Cmty. Col., 
Ferrell, president. 

Lycoming liege, Arango, Pa. 17704, Rev. Harold H. 
Hutson, pu dent. 

Mansfield State College, Mansfield, Pa. 16933, Lawrence 
Park, president. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., 18509, Sister M. 
Coleman Nee, president 

Medical College o Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 19129, 
Glen R. Leymaster, president 

Mercy. Hosp. Sch. of Nursing, Scranton, Pa. 18501, M. 
William Lydon, administrator 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 16501, Sister M. E DEDIM 


Herrmann, president ao 
Messiah College, Grantha 


Millersville State 

punot; eG 
Mon Co. Cmty. College, Consho 

19 mB. L car Brendlinger, president... 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 1801 

Collier president 

Mount Aloysius, Jr., 

Mary Ursula, president.. 
New Castle Bus. Col., New Castle, Pa. 16101, G. C. Lyon, 


New Kensington Commercial Sch., New Kensington, Pa. 
15068, vino Ryan, president 

Northampton Co. Area Cmty. Col., Bethlehem, Pa. 18042, 
Pa., 18042, Richard C. Richardson, Jr, president 

Northeastern Christian Junior Col., Villanova, Pa. 19085, 
Elza Huffard, president. 

Our Lady of Angels Col., Glen Riddle, Pa. 19037, Mother 
Mary Everilda, president__. 

P. M. C. Colleges, Chester, Pa. 19013, ‘Clarence R. Moll, 
president 


Allocation 


61, 273 
6,714 
12,943 
9, 562 
48, 436 
91, 169 
9, 881 
4, 504 
4, 862 
13, 907 
18, 084 
3, 663 
14, 515 

254, 368 
11, 781 
3, 480 
21, 810 
12, 867 
80, 000 
48, 469 
20, 826 
46, 429 
10, 247 
1,592 
5,600 
6,940 
12, 025 
13, 595 

113, 187 
48, 413 
17, 500 
14,783 
26, 114 
25, 194 
32, 962 
16, 091 
4, 000 
10, 983 

150, 800 
44, 647 
19, 104 
10, 732 
4,327 
22, 900 
1,806 
6, 759 
13, 958 

488 


33, 180 


16249 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


304 


District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


PENNSYLVANIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 121)—Con, 


Peirce Junior Conese, d ea aye Pa. 19102, Thomas 
M. Peirce III, preside: 

Pennsylvania Col, of Podiatry, Philadelphia, Pa, 19107, 
James E. Bates, president._-........-..--.-.-......- 

Fontana, State ee University Park, Pa., 16802, 

Oswald, president 

Phila. Col, of Tex. & Sci., ae Pa., 19144, 
Bertrand W. Hayward, p resi 

Phila. Col. A ypes i b Sei, “philadelphia, Pa. 45817, 
Arthur Osol, p 

nace ‘2 i Pniaiti, Pa. 19102, oorge D. 

uller, 


Castaldo, al Kontas 
Philco Tech. Institute, Philadelph 


ident 
Robert fabris Jr, College ARIRN Pa. 15219, Charles 
L. Sewall, president 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 19010, Mother Mary 
George, president 
Ryder Technical vin genan Philadelphia, Pa, 19134, M. 
Michael Freedland, president 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 15601, Mary Schmidt, 
soine resident. 
Sey urg State Col, Shippensburg, Pa, 17257, 
aoe B. Seavers, resident 
Sip pers Rock State Col., Slippery Rock, Pa, 16057, 
A bert A, Watrel, president 
St. omg! wo Borromeo Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 19151, 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Welsh, president 
idelis Col. & Sem., Herman, Pa. 16039, Edmund 
can president. _ 
St. Francis College, Pa. 15940, Rev. Vincent 
Negherbon, president. 
St. Josephs ene: Philadephia, Pa. 19131, Terrence 
Toland, president 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 15650, Rev. Fintan 
Shoniker, OSB, president 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 17870, 
Gustave W. Weber, president 
Swarthmore College, ‘Swarthmore, Pa. 19081, Dr. Robert D. 
Cross, president 
Temple benii Philadelphia, Pa. 19122, Paul R. 
Anderson, Rao Fi 
TU choot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219, Alan Baime, 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 16125, Chauncey G. Bly, 
president 
Thompson Institute, Harrisburg, P. 
Nelson, executive vice president 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelph 
Meyerson, president 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburg 
Posvar, chancellor 


University of Scranton, or dnyitay Pa, 18510, Very Rev. 


Dexter Hanley, president 
bop? oneen: Collegeville, Pa. 19426, William S. Pettit, 


esiden 

vilis Maria T Erie, Pa. 16505, Sister M. Lawrence, 
president 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 15301, 
Howard J. Burnett, president 

Waynesburg Coliege. Waynesburg, Pa. 15370, Bennett M. 

ich, president. 

West Chester State Col., West Chester, Pa. 19380, Paul 
W. Rossey, president.. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 16142, Earland 
|. Carison, president 

Wilkes Coliege, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 187! 
president. 

Wilkes-Barre Gen. Hosp. Sch. ot Nursing, Wilkes-B: 
Pa. 18702, Thomas Saxton, administrator 

Williamsport Area Cmty Col., Williamsport, Pa. 17701, 
Kenneth E. Cari, president 

York College of Pa.. York, Pa. 17405, Ray A. Miller, 
president 


RHODE ISLAND (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. 12) 


Barrington College, Barrington, R.I. 02806, Charies E. 
Hummei, president. ............-.--.-.--..-----.-- 

Brown University Providence, R.I 02912, Dr. Donaid F. 
Hormg, president 

Bryant College Providence, R.I 02906, Harry Evarts, 
acting presiden: se as 

Johnson & Waies J.C. of Bus., 
Morris Gaebe, president r 

Providence College, Providence, R.I. 02918, Rev. W. P. 
Haas, president. .… 

Rhods istand Coliege, Providence, “Ri. 62908, Joseph E. 
Kauffman, acting president 

Rhode istand Junior Col., Providence. Ri. 02908, William, 
F Fianagan, president 

Rhode Isiand Schoo! ot peniga, Providence, ve os 
Talbot Rantoul. president.. n 3 Esi 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


18, 017 
19, 452 
28, 287 
14, 094 

9, 766 

7,859 
21,276 
74, 048 
56, 446 
16, 958 

7, 898 
19,672 
21, 999 
17, 855 
13, 870 
11, 226 


11, 651 
12, 800 

2,991 
10, 123 
99, 200 
45, 461 
52, 234 

3, 570 
23, 577 


337, 148 


16, 075 
52, 690 
20, 529 
20, 880 
23, 200 
58, 812 

2, 601 
19, 839 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
5 
2 
6 
1 
2 
2 
3 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
5 EAA hin College, Gaffney S.C. 29340, M. Stanyarne, 
2 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
5 


Institution address and Head of institution 


a Williams Col., Providence, R.I. 02903, Ralph E. 
auvey, president. 
Salve mpa College, Newport, R.I. 02840, Sr. M. Chris- 
topher O'Rourke, president. 
Sem. of Our Lady of Prov., Wa 
Randall, rector... 


Baum, president. 
SOUTH CAROLINA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 38) 


Allen University, Cotumbia, S.C. 29204, J. W. Hairston, 
president. 

Baptist Col. at Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 29411, John 
Hamrick, president 

Benedict College, Columbia, S.C. 29204, Benjamin F. 
Payton, president. 

a oe Charleston Orchstr. Tch. Ed. C., one Charleston, 
S.C. 29405, Howard J. Hoffberg, direct 

Central Wesleyan College, Central vipat 29630, Claude R. 
Rickman, president. 

Chesterfield-Mariboro Educ. Tech. Ct 
Thomas J. Ford, director.. 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, g 


coker jenna. Hartsville, S.C. 29550 Gus Tuberville, 
resident 
college af of Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 29401, Theodore S. 
Stern, president 
Cana Cone Columbia, S.C. 29203, R. Wright Spears, 
residen 
Columbia Commercial Col., Columbia, S.C. 29201, Charles 
Gorman, deaan 
Erskine College, 
acting 
Florence- rout Educ. Ctr., Florence, S.C, 29501, 
Fred Fore, director 
Francis Marion College, Florence,S.C. 29501, Walter 
Douglas Smith, President 


Friendship Jr. Col., Rock Hill, S.C. 29730, James H. Goud- 


lock, president 
Furman University, Green ‘ . 
Blackwell, president... 
Greenville Tech, Educ. Center, Greenville S.C. 29605, 
Donnie E. Garrison, Interim Director 
weg!” Marion-Georgetown Tech, Ed. Ctr, Conway S.C. 
9526, George W. Dudley Jr., Director 
i College, Greenwood, $.C, 29656, E. Don Herd Jr., 
. presi 


Bell, president. 

Midlands Tech. Educ. Ctr., Columbia, S.C. 29205, R. L 
Grigsby, Executive director 

Morris College, Sumter, S.C. 29150, H. E. Hardin, Acting 
president 

Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. 29108. A. G. D. Wiles, 
president 

Be ry! -Calhoun Tech, Educ. Ctr., Orangeburg, S.C. 

29115, Charles P. Weber, Director__ š 

Palmer College, Charleston, S.C, 29401, 
president 

Piedmont Tech. Educ, Center, Greenwood, S.C. 29646 
L. D. Walters, Director 

Presbyterian College, Clinton S.C. 29325, Marc C. Weers- 
ing, president 

South Carolina, St. College, 
Maceo Nance Jr., President_ 

Spartanburg Co. Tech. Educ, Ctr., Spartanburg, S.C. 
29303, Joe D. Gault, Director 

Spartanburg Jr. Co,., Spartanburg, S.C. 29301, James S. 
Barrett, president 

Sumter Area Technical Educ. Ctr., Sumter, S.C. 29150, 
William Cecil Walters, executive director 

Tri-County Tech. Educ, Ctr., Pendleton, S.C. 29670, 
William T. Yarborough, executive director. - 

Univ, of S.C. Regional Campuses, Columbia 
John J. Duffy, president... 

Univ. of South Carolina, Col 
Jones, president. 

bape Col., Denmark, S.C. 29042, Harry P. Graham, 
acting presi 


ident 
Winthro y College, "Rock Hill, S.C. 29730, Charles S. Davis, 


presi 

Wofford ord Gals, Spartanburg S.C. 29301, Paul Hardin, tl 

presi iden 

York Co. Technical Educ, Ctr., 
Baxter M. Hood, director 


Rock Hill, S.C. 29730, 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S.D. 57102, Charles L 
icer, president 
Augustana College, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 57102, Charles L, 
icer, president 
Black Hills State College, Spearfish, S. Dak. 57783, 
Meredith Freeman, president. 
Dakota State Col., Madison, S. Dak. 57042, Har 
Bowes, president. 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


1, 620, 425 


140, 795 
110, 000 
153, 000 
9, 982 
12, 616 
4,499 
100, 000 
22, 096 
16, 000 
9, 000 
16, 000 
6,997 
17, 300 
28, 080 
37, 743 
9, 199 
29, 998 
11, 500 
19, 198 
11, 488 
15, 783 
86, 990 
2, 499 

14, 996 
63, 808 
9, 999 
3, 500 
58, 998 
13, 418 
8, 000 
7,787 
15, 563 
156, 695 
198, 236 
134, 998 
32, 868 
21,999 
8, 797 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


- w w oo! OD — BD eH 


5 
6 
5 
7 
1 
1 
3 
9 
3 
6 
4 
5 
5 
8 
1 
2 
7 
5 
3 
7 
1 
2 
7 
7 
9 
3 
2 
7 
2 
3 
9 
9 
6 


Institution address and Head of institution 


SOUTH DAKOTA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 17)—Con, 


Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell, S. Dak. 57301, Robert R. 
Huddleston, resident._._. 

Freeman Jr. College, Freeman, S. Dak, 57029, Eldon 
Graber, president 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak, 57350, Richard H, Timmins, 
president. 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, S. Dak. 57078, Sister M. 
Evange,ine Anderson, resident 

National Col. of Bus., Rapid City, S 
Hauer, President 

Northern State College, en S0. 57401, N 
Baumgart, President. 

Northwest Col. of Commerc: 
Bender, President 

Presentation College, Aberdee: $D. 57401, Sister Francis, 
Mary Dunn, noce 

S, Dak. Sch. Mines & Tec 
Fraser, President 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, SD. 57101, John L. Butler, 
President. 

South Dakota State Univ., Brookings, SD. 57006, H. M. 
Briggs, President 

Southern State College, Springfield, SD. 57062, Dr. Allen R. 
Millar, President 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, SD. 57069, Richard 
L. Brown, President. 

Yankton College, Yankton, "SD. "57078, “Fred Honkala, 
President. 


TENNESSEE (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 57) 


Aquinas Jr. Col., Nashville, TN. 37205, Sister Henry Suso, 
Fletcher Op., ‘President... 

Austin Peay State Univ., “Clarksville, “TN. 37040, “Joe 
Morgan, President 

Beimont College, Nashville, TN. 37203, Herbert C. 
Gabhart, President 

Bethel College, McKenzie, TN. 38201, James E. McKee, 
President 

Bristol Commercial College, Bristol, TN. 37620, Jack 0. 
Anderson, Education gr 


Dave Adkisson, president 

Columbia State Cmty. Col., 
Harold S. Pryor, president 

Cumberland College of Teneo, papas Tenn, 37087, 
Ernest L, Stockton, Jr., 

David Bagged College, 
C, Pullias, president 

Draughons Business Col., Nashville, Tenn. 37203, C. W. 
Davidson, president 

Dyersburg St. Cmty. Col., Dyersburg, Tenn. 38024, E. B. 
Eller, president 

sy Tenn. ! State Univ., Johnson City Tenn, 37601, Delos 
oe Cu 

Falls Bus. Co lege, Nashville, Tenn., Vernon R. Johnson. -- 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 37203, James R. Lawson, 
president 

Freed Hardeman College, Henderson, Ten 
Claude Gardner, president 

George Peabody Col. Tchrs,, Nashville, Tenn. 3720 

M, Claunch, president 

Peier College, Madisonville, Tenn. 37354, Horace N, 
Barker, president 

Jackson State Grea College, Jackson, Tenn. 38301, F. E. 
Wright, president 

Sar oee: Bristol, Tenn. 37620, Powell A. Fraser, 
actin 

Knoxville” College, Knoxville, Tenn. 37921, Robert L. 
Owens Ill, President 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Tenn. 38301, James S. Wilder, 
Jr., President 

Lane’ College, Jackson, Tenn. 38301, Herman Stone, 


Columbia, Tenn. 38401, 


Le Moyne-Owen College, Memphis, Tenn. 38126, Odell 
Horton, President 
Lee College, Cleveland, Tenn. 37311, Charles W. Conn, 


President 

Lincoln Memorial Univ., Harrogate, Tenn. 37752, H. Y. 
Livesay, President 

Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 38478, Harry D. Wagner, 
President 

Maryville College, en Tenn. 37801, Joseph J. 
Copeland, President 

McKenzie College, Chattanooga, Tenn. 37401, 
McKenzie, Jr., President. 

Memphis Academy of Arts, Memphis, Tenn. 38112, 
Edwin C. Rust, Director. 

Memphis State University, Memphis, Tenn. 38111, C. C. 
Humphreys, President. 

Middie Tenn. State Univ., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 37130, 
M. G. Scarlett, President. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


Allocation awards 


14, 241 
67, 500 
8, 100 
69, 000 
8, 803 


1, 728, 230 


1,914 
36, 976 
19, 334 

9, 403 

1,313 
16, 596 
12, 450 
13, 241 
26, 640 
11, 076 

3,214 
10, 044 

3, 863 
14, 352 


84, 604 
7, 828 


23, 107 

6, 967 
22, 421 
17,789 
13, 211 

7,973 
55, 212 


91,170 
35, 802 
15, 113 


District 
No. 


ow uF NR WON - OOo we HH oO oO ww wo Hw 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Milligan Miren Inc., Milligan Coll., Tenn. 37682, 


Jesse W. Johnson, p President 


Southern Col, of t y Memphis, Tenn. 38104 
Spurgeon B. Bure, President 

Southern Missionar) Col., Collegedale, Tenn, 37315 
Wilbert D. Schneider, President. 

Southwestern at Memph is, Me 
William L. Bowden, Chancellor. 

State Tech. Inst. at Memphis, M 
Charles 0. Whitehead, Director.. 

Tenn A & I St. Univ., Nashville, 
Torrence, President 

Tenn. Technological 
Everett nob ol 

Tenn, Wesleyan Colleg 
Turner, Jr., President. 

The University of Tenn, at Martin, Martin, Tenn. 38237, 
Archie R. Oykes, Chancellor 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Tenn. 37210 , 
Mark R. Moore, fiina 


Univ., 


Union University. Jackson, Tenn, 38301, Robert E. Craig, 
President 

Univ, of Tenn. Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn, 37403, 
William H. Masterson, C ancellor 

University of Tenna Knoxville, 37916, 
Charles H, Weaver, Chancellor 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 37375, Edward 
McCrady, Vice Cha rellor 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 37203, Alexander 
Heard, Chancellor. 

Walters St. Cmty. College, Morristown, Tenn, 37814, Dr. 
James W. Clark, President 

William J. Bryan College, Dayton, Tenn. 37321, Theodore 
C. Mercer, President 


Tenn, 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. 79601, John C 
Stevens, President 
ingens wo College, Lufkin, Tex. 75901, Jack W. Hudgins, 
res 
Angee jo Siate Univ., San Angelo, Tex. 76903, L. D. Vincent, 


t 
Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 75090, John D. Moseley, 
Presid ident. 


ee: Waco, Tex. 76706, Abner V. McCall, 
resident.. A 
Bee County C 

„President... 


President... 

Blinn College, 
President... 

Baniy, Draughon 
76102, G. C. Stewart, Vice President and Gen, Mg 

Brazosport Jr. Col. Dist., Freeport, Tex. 77541, J. R. 
Jackson, President 

Central Texas College, Killeen, Tex, 76541, L M. Morton, 
Jr. President 

Christian Col. of the Southwest, Dallas, Tex. 75228, 
Henry —_ Jr., President. 

Cisco Jr. College, Cisco, Tex. 76437, W. Leland Willis, 
president 

Clarendon College, Clarendon, Tex. 79226, Kenneth D. 
Vaughan, president 

Cmty. College of San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex. 78205, 
Richard F. McGoon, president and exec direct 

gras ot the Mainland, Texas City, Tex. 77590, Herbert 

tallworth, president 

Concordia Lutheran College, Austin, Tex. 78705, Paul G. 
Elbrecht, president 

Cooke County Jr. Col, Gainesville, Tex. 76240, A. E 
Shasteen, president 

Dallas Baptist Coliege, Dallas, Tex. 75211, Charles P. 
Pitts, president 

Dallas Cty. Jr, College District, Dallas, Tex. 75202, Biil J. 
Priest, chancellor. 

Dei Mar College, Corpus Christi, Tex 78404, Jean 
Richardson, president. 

Dominican College, Houston, Tex, 77021, 
Boykin, president 

Draughons Bus. Col-Amarillo, Amarillo, Tex. 79105, 
W. E. Soule, director 

Draughons Bus. Col.-Dailas, Dallas, Tex. 75201, H. E 
Cannon, manager. 


Antoinette 


e, Athens, Tenn, 37303, Charles C. 


Allocation 


107, 731 
52, 503 
4,839 
31, 192 
23, 309 
9,971 
11, 000 
137, 316 
119, 545 
7,833 
13, 302 
6, 753 


24, 671 
11, 050 
11, 091 

5, 315 
16, 250 
37, 048 
66, 441 
44,628 

5, 082 
3, 192 
9,915 


16251 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS May 20, 1971 


Estimate 
number of 
rict 3 APER student | District stui 
No, Institution addresszand Head of institution Allocation awards . Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


TEXAS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 115)—Con. Southwest Texas Jr. Col., Uvalde, Tex. 78801, Wayne 
Matthews, president. _..._...............-.-..... $31, 303 
ea ye ee -Lubbock, Lubbock, Tex. 79408, Southwest Texas State Univ., San Marcos, Tex 78666. 
Ted R. D.: $6, 375 Or. | Jones, president 29,315 
Draughons Southwestern Christian College, Terrell, Tex. 75160, 
1, M. L. Chandler, pres., Ltv. Ed. $ stems, | Wina 2,687 Jack Evans, president. 30, 076 
E. Tex. Bapt, College, Marshall, Tex, 75670, Howard C. Southwestern Union Col., Keene, Tex. 76059, E. C. Wines, 
Bennett, presiden 26, 650 13, 646 
East Texas State Univ., Commerce, Tex. 75428, Daniel W. 
Halladay, president s 36, 400 9,749 
Elkins Institute Inc., Dallas, T 
1, 500 7,174 


5, 196 ident 118, 968 


President. 6, 593 1,262 
Galveston Cmty Col., Galveston, Tex. 77550, M. M. Plenco, 

President 12, 025 R. W. Steen, 7 48,413 
ranon ia Jr, Col., Denison Tex. 75020, Cruce Stark, Sul Ross State Univ., Alpine, Tex. 79830, Norman L 


esiden 13, 245 64, 531 
Gul Coast Bible Goi., Houston, Tex. 77008, Max R. Cauike, 
PROB O E a onic ae amen co enn ne notnengasseenspee 3, 164 t. 24, 433 
Hardin Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. 79601, Elwin L. 
RNS, PIOMOOM aos EASI AE E E GE 58, 286 Ta 85,218 
2 ayo hay Korpi Jr. Col, Athens Tex. 75751, Orval Temple Jr. 
25, 497 t 19, 827 


SIMON. 2... no nnn en ewes earn cn sc aasacnnes-ssese 12, 137 13, 426 
Hotel Dies School of Nursing, El Paso, Tex. 79902, Sister 
Aloysius Williams, Director 8, 656 27, 339 
Houston Baptist Col., Houston, Tex, 7 
11, 050 n, pi A 66, 756 


Howard County Jr. C i 
Hunt, President. = 31, 720 M ý “ 9, 208 


Howard Aged pa ae, B 
17, 275 96 p t 102, 362 
62,675 Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Tex, 78155, Joe K. ss 
President President. 9,475 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 78209, Sterling 
F. Wheeler, Interim President. 19, 592 id 147, 808 
Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Tex. 75765, J. 0. 
Perpener, President. 162, 000 32, 729 
Kilgore College, Kilgore, Tex. 75662, R. C. Watson, Texas ms Tech. Inst, Connally Campus, Waco, Tex. 
GOON eee Soe AE E PO 23, 400 76705, Roy W. Dugger, Director. 53, 350 
Lamar State Col. Me ponents Tex, 77704, Frank A. Texas Tech. Univ., Lubbock, Tex. 79409, Grover E. Murray, 
Thomas, Jr., acting 82, 550 President 49,7380 
Laredo Jr. College, A an Tex. 78040, Ray A. Laird, Texas Woman’s University, Denton, Tex, 76204, John A. 
RIGHOO E E S AE E SAEN A AIEE 21, 367 Guinn, President 40, 034 
Lee College, Baytown, Tex. 77520, Richard Strahan ToN University, San Antonio, Tex. 78212, Dr. Gordon 
resident saree 7, 492 impress, Jr., President. 18, 466 
LeTourneau College, Tex. St. Tech Inst., Rio Grande Campus, H 
Hardwick, president. 30, 791 78550, Dr. Roy W. Dugger, President. 37, 401 
Lon Morris College, J ville, Tex. 75766, C. E. Univ. of Corpus Christi, Corpus Chri: 
POUples: OTNSMONE 8. 5... de peesamenceecdensvcancae 9, 100 Kenneth A, Maroney, President 18, 562 
Lubbock Christian College, Lubbock, Tex. 79407, F. W. Univ. of Dallas, Irving, Tex. 75060, Donald A. Cowan, 
NCIX DORON oo | oy nscauceminwcebeewnoncn 19, 987 President. 11, 895 
Mary Hardin Baylor Col., Belton, Tex. 76513, William G. Univ. of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, Tex. 76010, Frank 
Tanner, tbe hee Po a OE ee ee ee 2, , 768 Harrison, President 70,978 
Massey Business College, Houston, Tex. 77002, P. E. Univ. of Texas at Austin, Austin, Tex. 78712, Stephen H. 
Compton, director. 9, 792 Spurr, President 192, 671 
er Jeg Col., Waco, Tex. 76705, Wilbur A. Ball, Univ. of Texas at El Paso, El Paso, Tex. 79902, Joseph R. 
16, 627 Smiley, President. 167, 891 
Univ. of Tex. at Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 75230, Francis S. 
president. 39, 306 Johnson, President 2, 025 
Mid-Continent som ebeage Amarillo, Tex. 79105, J. N. University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 77004, Robert 
Baker, p — 17, 466 Morris, President. 235, 206 
University of St Lg ruer Houston, Tex. 77006, Rev. 
1, 850 Patrick 0. Braden, President... Sossi 12, 631 
Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Tex. 79072, Roy Cc 
23, 725 McClung, president 40, 906 
Weatherford College, Weatherford, Tex. 76086, J. C. 
41, 235 Nichols, president 5, 263 
West Texas State Univ., Canyon, Tex. 79015, James P. 
31, 447 Cornette, president 78, 497 
77, 130 Western Tex. College, Snyder, Tex. 79549, Robert L. 
Clinton, president 8, 784 
166, 397 Wharton County Jr. Col., Wharton, Tex. 77488, Theodore 
Nicksick, Jr., president 25, 603 
Panola ge 26, 904 Wiley College, 
President. president. 78, 245 
Paris Jr. College, Paris, Tex. 75460, Louis B. Williams, 10, 253 
president. UTAH (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 12) 
Parish-Draughons Tech. Inst, San Antonio Tex. 78206 649 
Charles W. Parish, Jr., manager. 335, 293 
Paul Quinn College, Waco, Tex. 76704, Dr. S. E. Rutland, 87, 243 
president. Col. of Eastern Utah, Price, Utah 84501, M. McDonald, 
Prairie View A & M Col., Prairie View Tex. 77445, A. 1. 228, 021 president 1,685 
Thomas, president. Dixie College, St. George, Utah 84770, Ferron C. Losee, 
Ranger Jr. College, Ranger, Tex. 76470, Jack Elson, 66, 709 President 8, 416 
Sevier Valley Tech., ras Utah 84701, Dewain C. 


president. 
Rice University, Houston, Tex. 77001, Norman Hackerman, 4, 600 kesar resident 2,155 
Snow Col. raim, Utah 84627, Floyd S. Holm, Director.. 10, 513 


resident. 
sam Houston State Univ., Huntsville, Tex. 77340, Elliot 17,377 Southern UEM State Coll., Cedar City, Utah 84720, Royden 
C. Braithwaite, president 32, 362 


Bowers, prenont. 
San Antonio Union, J. C. District, San Antonio, Texas, 74,750 Stevens Henager Col., Main Cam: 
84102, Leroy R, Stevens, preside 13, 310 


78212, Wayland P. Moody, president. 
San Jacinto College, Pasa ena, Tex. 77505, Thomas M. 4,512 University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Dish 84112, James C. 
Fleteher, president. 188, 250 


Spencer, president 
South Plains College, Levelland, Tex. 79336, Marvin L. 41, 282 Utah State University, Logan, Utah 84321 SE Tansu 

Baker, president president. 34, 878 
Southern Methodist Univ. z : 3 Utah Tech. College at Sait Lake Š 

Tate, president. 22, 750 84107, Jay L. Neison, president. 5,211 


No- NNNNA m m- 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


UTAH (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 12)—Con. 
Utah Technical Col, at Provo, Provo, Utah 84601, Wilson 


Westminster college: Sait Lak 
A. Shaw, president 


VERMONT (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 16) 


Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 05201, Edward J, 
Bloustein, president. 

Castleton State College, Castleton, Vt. 05735, Harold Abel, 
acting president 

Col. of St. Joseph the Provider, Rutland, Vt. 05701, 
Sr. org Imelda Welch, president 

Goddard ollege, Plainfield, vt. 05667, Gerald S. Wither- 
spoon, president. 

Johnson State College, Johnson, Vt, 05656, William G. 
Craig, Loe preni ent. 

Lyndon State College, Lyndon Center, Vt. 05850, A. John 
Holden, Jr., acting president. 

Mariboro College, Marlboro, Vt. 05344, Thomas Ragle, 
acting president 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt, 05753, James L 
Armstrong, president__ 

Norwich University, Noi 
Hamlett, president 

St. Joseph College, Old Bennington, Vt, 05201, Father 
Charles C. Matusik, president 

St. Michaels College, Winooski, Vi. 05404, Bernard L 
Boutin, president 

Trinity College, Burlington Vt. 05401, Sister Elizabeth 
Candon, R.S.M., president. 

Univ. of Vi St Agric. Col., Burlington, Vt. 05401, 
Edward C. Andrews, Jr., president.. per 

Vermont College, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, William L 
Irvine, president 

Vermont Tech. College. Randolph Center, Vt. 05061 
Pierre V. Kieffer, Jr., President 

Windham College, Putney, Vt. 05346, Eugene C. Winslow, 
President 


Averett College, Danville, Va. 24514, Conwell A. 
Anderson, President. 

Blue Ridge Cmty. Col., Weyers Cave, Va. 24486, James 
A. Armstrong, President 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 22812, moe 
Geisert, President ` 

Central Va. Cmty. Col. 
Burnette, President. - 

Christopher Newport College, Newp 
James C. Windson, Acting President 

son Lrng. Ctr. of Falls Church, Va., Falls Church, Va. 

044, Thomas E. Stone, President 
- e of Hampton Roads, Newport News, Va. 23602, 
ichard G. Parise, President 

college of William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 23185, 
Davis Y. Paschall, President 

Dabney S. Lancaster Cmty. Col., Clifton Forge, Va. 24422, 
John F. Backels, President.. 

Danville Cmty. Col. V.P.1., Danville, Va. 24541, J. M. 
Taylor, President 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Va. 22801, 
Myron S. ANAN er, President. ETEY 

Emory & Hen ay College, Emory, Va. 24327, 
Finch, President 

Ferrum Jr. College, 
President 


Front Royal-Winchester Ar. big Col., Middletown, Va. f 
r 


22645, Dr. William H. McCoy, President 

Germanna Community College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
22401, Dr. Arnold E. Wirther, President 

Hampden Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 23943, 
W. Taylor Reveley, President.. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 23868, Roy D. Hudson, 
President. 

Hollins ig e, Hollins College, Va. 24020, John A. 


Logan, 
John Tyler C 

Walpole, Ar 
Kees Coastal Business Stian Norfolk, Va. 23510, 
orenk Ar Parise, President. 

n 


ent. 
Parm ne Harrisonburg, Va. 
uee President. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 24401, Wi 


Kelly, President 
New River Cmty. College, Dublin, Va. 24084, Dr. F. L. 


Wellman, Acting President 
Norfolk State Col., Norfolk, Va. 23504, Lyman B. Brooks, 
President. 


| Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


10,920 
22, 037 


2, 418,774 


19,997 
17,773 
31,358 
14, 998 
3, 600 
32, 398 
9, 854 
10,998 
12, 283 
15, 859 
119, 795 
13, 807 
44,999 
94,998 
7,999 
8, 240 
59, 596 
20, 597 
20,999 
9, 164 
42,800 
80, 253 
24,959 


Estimate 

number of 
student | District 
awards No. 


10 
2 
4 
6 
3 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 
7 
5 
9 
5 
5 
99 
1 
2 
9 
10 
8 
3 
7 
9 
3 
9 
6 
4 
3 
2 
6 
7 
10 
9 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Northern Va. Mery 
Richard J. eat 


rs Presiden 


Presbyterian 2o A Ed., Eaa Va., 23227, 


presi 

Shevendeak Col & Cons Mus., Winchester, Va., 22601, 
Robert P, Parker, president 

Southside Virginia Cmty a Alberta, 23831, Dr. 
Kenneth Dawson, presiden 

Southwest Va Cmty Col, Richlands, Va., 24641, Charles 
R. King, president 

St. Pauls College, Lawrenceville, Va., 23868, James Alvin 
Russell Jr., preside 

Stratford College, Danville, Va., 24540, W. Hugh Moomaw, 
president. 

The College of the Potomac, McLean, Va., 22101, Dr. 
tomes E Russell, president. 

Thomas Nelson Cmty Col., Hampton, Va., 23369, Thomas 
V. Jenkins, president 
Tidewater Comm College, 

Douglas M. Montgomery, presiden 
U. of Va. Clinch Valley Col, ie, Va, Sizi, J. C. Smiddy, 
chancellor 
U. of Va. George Mason Col., Fairfax, Va., 22030, Lorin A. 
Thompson, chancellor. 
Univ. of Va., Mary Wash. Col. EAN Va. 22401, 
Grellet C. "Simpson, cha 
aig of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 23173, George 
in, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 22903, Edgar 
F. Shannon, Jr., presiden 
v turn Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 24201, Floyd V. 
urner, president 
inia Commonwealth Univ., Richmond, Va. 23220, 


vi 


arshall Hahn, Jr., president... 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. “23803, Walker 
Mg tect acting president 
vpe Union University, Richmond, Va. 23220, Allix 
s Jam nes, resident. 
irginia Wesi 
Garke, hamo tariya 
Virginia Western nae Col., aui Va. 24015, Harold 
. Hopper, president. 
Bg k Lee es Lexington, Va. 24450, Robert E. 
presi 
n bar 


resident, 


Bellevue Cmty. Col., Bellevue, Wash. 98004, Merle E. 
Landerholm, president. 

Big | Bend Community Col., Moses Lake, Wash 98837, Don 

Central 


Morgan, president. 
Ellensburg, Wash, 98926, 
James E. Brooks, preside: 


ashington St. Col., 
ent 
Centralia College, Centralia Wash. 98531, Nels Hanson, 
president. 
Chase jem Colle 


residen 
columbia B Basin College, Pasco, Wash, 99301, Fred L. 
Esvelt, econ 
Eastern Washi 


geo oey Col., 
presi 
Evoreit Cmt Col., Everett, Wash. 98201, Jeanette Poore, 
president. 
Evórgrean State Col., Olympia, Wash. 98501, Charles J. 
McCann, president. 
Fort Steiliacoom Cmty. Col, Tacoma, Wash. 98499, 
Marion 0. oppi president-elect. 
Ft irigh Col, Holy Names, Spokane, Wash. 99204, 
Monica Schmidt, president 
meen a University, Spokan: 
wohy, president 


Wash. 99202, Richard E. 


16253 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


Allocation awards 


129, 998 
179, 997 
129, 997 
15, 998 
14, 564 
14, 498 
19,999 
74, 464 


13,973 
21,903 
9, 897 
14, 615 
4,018 
50, 529 


NGNE N © fF AAAA KP KK HO we oS N 


Institution address and Head of institution 


WASHINGTON (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 43)—Con, 


Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Wash. 98520, Edward P. 

Smith, president 

Green River Cmty. Col, Auburn, Wash. 98002, Melvin 
Lindbloom, president 

High line Community Col., Midway, Wash, 98031, M.A. 
llan, president. 

J.M. Perry Institute, Yakima, Wash, 98902, John M. 
Wilson, director... j 


Northwest Col, “Assemblies of God, Kirkiand, WA. 98033, 
D. V. Hurst, president 

oy» = College, Bremerton, WA, 98310, Norman 
ichardson, president. 

Pacific Lutheran Phe yg Tacoma, WA. 98447, Eugene 
Wiegman, president 

Peninsula College, Port Angeles, WA. 98362, E. John, 
Maier, presiden 

Seattle Community College, Seattle, WA. 98109, William 
Moore Jr., 

Seattle Paci 
McKenna, presiden! 

Seattle University, Seattle, WA. 98122, Kenneth Baker, 
president 

Shoreline acct wg Col., Seattle, WA. 98133, Richard S. 
White, a OU oc enna 

Skagit Val ley College, Mt. 
M. Cole, president.. 

Spokane Community Coll 
G. Jenkins, president 

Spokane Falls Cmty. College, Spokane, WA. 99204, Max 
M. Synder, president 

St. Martins College, Olympia, WA. 98501, Very Rev. 
Michael Feeney, president. 

Tacoma Community Col., Tacoma, WA. 98465, Thornton 
M. Ford, president 

Univ. of Puget adh nonna WA. 98416, R. Franklin 


University of Washin; 
E. Odegaard, preside 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Wash, 99324, R, L. 
Reynolds, presi ent 

Walla. Walla Community College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
99362, Eldon Dietrich, president. 

Washington State Univ. en 
Terrell, president......_. 

Wenatchee Valley Col., enat 

E. Steward prosijent 

Weten Wash ngton St. oe saliinghars Wash, 98225, 
Charles J. Flora, president 

Whitman College, Walla Walia, Wash, 99362, Donald 
Sheehan, pas O E L eae ae 

Whitworth ollege, ~ Sigua Wash, 99218, Edward B, 
Lindaman, presid ent 

Yakima Valley College, Yakima, Wash. 98902, Thomas E. 
Deem, president 


WEST VIRGINIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 22) 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi 
Richard E. Shearer, wae 
Bethan per p hany, W. 


G, ald Slat ner ent 

Center College Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 25301, William D. 
Swearingen, president 

Cowan College, Athens, W. Va. 24712, Joseph F. Marsh, 
f., presi 

Davis k Elkins College, Elkins, W, Va, 26241, Gordon E, 
Hermanson, pres dent. 

Fairmont State conser. pe W. Va. 26554, Eston K. 
Feaster 

Glenville State: 
Wilburn, president 

ne on. ee Business, Huntington, W. Va. 25701 

Chester A. Riley, president 

Marshall University, Huntingt 
Barker, president 

Mountain State College, Parkersburg W. Va. 26101, 
William H. Hazlett, 

Ohio Valley College Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va. 26104, 
Justin B. Roberts, acting president 

Parzersburk Center, University, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 26101, rp Bhe Harlow, president 

Potomac St. Col, of W. Va. U. Keyser, W 
Harold C. Doster, president 

— College, Salem, W . Va. 26426, K. Duane Hurley, 


‘esiden 

Shepherd "College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 25443, James 
A. Butcher, president 

W. Virginia Inst. of Tech., Montgomery, W. Va. 25136, 
Leonard C. Nelson, president 

W. Virginia Wesleyan Col Buckhanno 
Stanely H. Martin, president 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Estimate 
number of 
student 


Allocation awards 


10, 727 
26, 907 
16, 814 


1, 071, 189 


15, 206 
19, 502 
41, 560 

8, 543 
79, 396 
32, 312 
96, 460 
38, 577 


— 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


West Liberty State Col., West Liberty W. Va. 26074, James 
L. Chapman, president 
West Virginia State Col., Institute, W. Va. 25112, William 
‘allace, ide nt 
West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 
(NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 46) 


Totals 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53215, Joel Read, 
president 

Bellin Mem. Hospital Sch. of Nursing, Green Bay, Wis. 
54301, fee Sete We et ii 


Bryant & Stratton Business College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

3203, Richard J. O'Neil, president 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53217, Sister 
Mary Aquin 0, S. F., president... 

Carrol College, Waukesha, Wis, 


Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis. 53140, Dr. Harold H. 
Lentz, president 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53208, Dr. Walter W. 
Stuenkel, president. 
Dodge County Teachers Col., Mayville, Wis. 53050, Dr. 
Arthur K. Mehren, preside nt 
Dominican College, Racine, Wis. 53402, Thomas C. 
Stevens, 
Eau Claire Tech. Instit. Dist 1, Eau Claire, Wis. 54701, 
Cecil W. Beede, dist. director. 
Eine College, Madison, Wis, 53711, Sister Hens 
ecillia Cary. I prasid pih 
Kenosha T osh: 
Stoehr, director. 
Lakeland College, Sh 
Morland, president.. 


Inst., 


ee ech. Schools-Vtae Dist. 11, Sheboygan, Wis., x 


53081, Frederick J. Nierode, district director 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 54911, Thomas S. 
Smith, present 
Madison’ Technical College, Dist. No. 4, Madison, Wis. 
53703, Norman P. Mitby, director. 
Marian Col. of Fond du Lac, red du Lac, Wis. 54935, 
Sister Mary Sheila CSA presiden 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


Marquette University, tahveukes. Wis. "53233, “John P. 


Raynor, paaa 

Mid-State Tech. Institute, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 54494, 
Earl F. Jaeger, dist. director 

Milton College, Milton, Wis. 53563, Kenneth E. Smith, 


Milwaukee Area Tech. College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53203 
William L. Ramsey, dist. director. 

Milwaukee School of Engre-, Milwauk 
Karl 0. Werwath, president. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53222, Mary 


Huberta, president. 
Ladysmith, Wis. 54848, Robert E. 


Mount Senario Col., 
Lovett, president 

Nicolet Col. and Technist., Rhinelander, Wis. 54501, 
Dr. Richard J. Brown, director. 

Narta. iri Tech. Inst, Wausau, Wis. 54401, Lawrence 

Hoy’ 

Northeast Wisc. Tech. Inst., Green Bay, Wis, 54303, K. W. 
Haubenschild, area director 

Northland Colle e, Ashland, Wis. 54806, Robert V. 
Cramer, president 

Racine Tech. Institution, Racine, Wis, 53403, Howard M. 
Heigl, director.. 

Ripon College, Ripo 
president 

Southwest Wisc. Voc.-Tech. Schools, Fenni 
53809, Ronald H. Anderson, acting director.. 

St. Norbert College, West de Pere, 
Christin, president 

U. of Wis. Madison, Madison, Wis. 53706, John C. Weaver, 
president 

U. of Wis., Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, J. Martin 
Klotsche, chancellor 

University Wisconsin-Parkside, Kenosha, Wis. 53140, 
Irvin G. Wyllie, chancellor 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis. 54601, J. T. Finucan, 
resident 

VTAE Area No. 10, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 54935, H. S. ven 
Vaironnur dist. director 

VTAE Dist. No. 17, Superior, Wis. 54880, Sam L 
dist director 


VTAE Dist. No. 18, New Richmond, Wis. 54017, Arthur 


Cothran, director 

VTAE Dist. wa 5, Janesville, Wis 53545, O. L. Johnson, 
dist. directo 

VTAE Dist. No. 12, Fox Valley Tech. Schis., Oshkosh, 
Wis, 54901, William M. Sirek, director 

Waukesha Co, Technical Inst, Waukesha, Wis. 53186, 
A, J. Natalizio, dist. dir 

Western Wis. Tech. Inst., La Crosse, Wis. 54601, Charles 
G. Richardson, director. 


s. 54178, Robert E- 


12, 220 
1,936 
11, 280 
1,927 
12, 050 
10, 481 
8, 335 
115, 023 
135, 911 
17, 053 
7,520 
3,642 
7,050 
1,410 
1,069 
12, 032 


Estimatg 
number o 
studen 
award: 
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Estimate 
number of 
student 


District 
awards 


No. Allocation 


Institution address and Head of institution Allocation Institution address and Head of institution 
GUAM (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 1) 


WISCONSIN 
(NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 46)—Continued 


Wis. State Universities System, Madison, Wis. 53701, 
Eugene R. McPhee, director. 


$69, 999 


University of Guam, Box Ex, Agana, Guam 96910, Pedro 


099) 118 69, 999 


Wisconsin College Conservatory, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202, 


Dr. Vincent McDermott, dean of facilities. 


Casper College, Casper, Wyo. 82601, Tilghman H. Alley, 


president 


Central Wyoming College ,Riverton, Wyo. 82501, Walter H. 


ze Wy president. 
oe ee 


Northwest passe}! Col., Powell 
Crendorff, Fs, Sh 
Sheridan Col 


1 Congressional District at Large. 


EOG Report No. 1-71 


(Report of Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, May 7, 
1971, notification to Members of Congress 
regarding P.L. 89-329, the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965) 


Grants to institutions listed on the follow- 
ing pages have been approved for the Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants Program, au- 
thorized under Title IV, Part A, of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, for the 
academic year 1971-72, The format used in 
this notification schedule identifies the: (1) 
State and Congressional District in which 


Sheridan, Wyo. 82801, Dana Peitersen, 


Sanchez, president 
1, 161 


136, 707 
Carreras, presiden! 
Col. of the 


14, 747 
3, 852 


2, 445 Mendez, Chanc 


Catholic Univ. of P. ae Ponce, P.R. 00731, Francisco J. 


PUERTO RICO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 5) 


820, 910 


57, 151 
28, 808 
239, 952 
20, 000 


acred Heart, Santurce, P.R. 00914, Rafael 
Enrique Garcia Bottari, 
Inter American Univ, of. 
00753 Sol Luis Descartes, presiden 
Puerto Reo Jr. cane. Rio Piedras, y R. 00928, Ana G. 


uerto Rico, San German, P.R, 


Univ, of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R. 00931, lamie Benitez, 


5, 237 
3,322 
5, 548 
98, 686 
2, 870 


president. 


the institution is located; (2) name and lo- 
cation of the institution; (3) name of the 
institution’s president; (4) amount of the 
grant; (5) estimated number of student 
awards. 

Educational Opportunity Grants ranging 
from $200 to $1000 for each academic year 
of study, up to a maximum duration of four 
years, are awarded by participating institu- 
tions of higher education to students of ex- 
ceptional financial need who are eligible for 
the program, 

Each grant requires provision of an equal 
amount of financial assistance to a student 
from one or more of the following sources: 


Colega ot the Virgin Is., St. Thomas, V.I. 00801, Lawrence 
nlass, presiden 


U.S. Totals (2,459) 


474, 999 


VIRGIN ISLANDS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 1) 


12, 499 


12, 499 


80, 506, 704 424, 704 


(1) institutional, State 
financed grant aid; 

(2) compensation from employment pro- 
vided by the institution, including employ- 
ment under the Federal College Work-Study 

, and 

(3) institutionally provided loans, includ- 

ing the National Defense Student Loan 


Further information about the program 
may be obtained from Hubert S. Shaw, Chief, 
Educational Opportunity Grants Branch, 
Division of Student Financial Aid, Office of 
Education, Telephone: Area Code 202 962- 
4110 or 962-2635. (Government Code 13- 
24110 or 13-22635.) 


or privately 


ŘS 


District 


No. Institution address and Head of institution 


ALABAMA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 46) 


8 

2 

2 

7 

3 Alexander City State Jr. Col., Alexie os Ala. 35010, 

W. Byron Causey, Presider 

8 Athens College, Athens, Ala. "ii, Sidney E. Sandridge, 
President 

2 Auburn Univ at Montgomery, Montgomery, Ala. 36104 
H. H. Funderburk, Jr., President. 

3 Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 36830, Harry M. Philpott, 
President. 

6 Birmingham Southern Col., Birmingham, 
Charles D. Hounshell, President 

7 Cullman College, Cullman, Ala. 3 
Michel, President 

6 Daniel Payne College, Birmingham, Ala. 35212, Daniel T. 
Grant, President. 

3 Enterprise State J. C., Enterprise, Ala. 36330, B. A. 

r Forrester, aen 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

8 


James H, Faulker State Jr. College, Bay Minette, Ala. 


36507, Lathem N. Sibert, President. 


Jefferson State Jr. College, Birmingham, Ala. 3e, 


Leroy Brown, President.. 
John C. Calhoun State Tech. 
Carlton Kelley, President. 


Footnote at end of table. 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 


Allocation No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


Allocation awards 


ee 


$3, 145, 077 
oie ee 
10, 035 
57, 314 

5, 638 
12, 035 
14, 360 

2,174 
94, 960 
38, 407 


5 
5 
2 
6 
1 
1 
8 
7 
8 
1 
6 
4 
7 
4 


. Rimes, 
St Bernard 


Stillman College, 
Stinson, president 


$11,796 
88, 546 
12, 953 
343, 383 
18, 480 
18, 444 
13, 865 
8, 956 
84, 176 
4,718 
43, 850 
84,925 
6, 590 
6,733 
30, 000 
28, 566 
207, 221 


i St. Bernard, Ala, 35138, Rt, Reverend 
Gregory Roettger, enon 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


35401, Harold N. 


T. A Lawson State Jr. College, Birmingham, Ala., 35211, 


T. A. Lawson, 


presi 
The Marion Inst., M 


president... _. 


president 
Talladega C College, Lionas Ala., 35160, Herman H. Lat 


20, 880 
194, 218 
6, 793 
142, 734 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estimate 
number of 
ent 


District stud: 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


ALABAMA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 46}—Con. 


Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 36088, L. H. 
Foster, president 5 Sit 
Univ, of Alabama in Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala., 
35233, Joseph Volker, president 
Univ. of Alabama in Huntsville, Huntsville, Ala., 35807, 
Benjamin B. Graves, president € 
Univ. of Montevallo, Montevallo, Ala., 35115, Kermit 
Johnson, president. : i 
Boyst Sanie Alanam; mente, Ala. 36608, Frederick 
er on Il, president : : 
University of Alabama, University, Ala, 35486, F. David Allan Hancock College, Santa Maria, Cal. 93454, Walter 
Mathews, president 439,113 4 


ALASKA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 3) 


76, 197 


Alaska Methodist Univ., Anchorage, Alas, 99504, Frederick 

P. McGinnis, president. -~ S ie. 61, 255 
Sheldon Jackson Jr. Col., Sitka, Al R. 

Stratton, president._..._............-.-... 7,350 
University of Alaska, College Alas. 99701, W . 

Wood, president 7,592 


ARIZONA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 16) 


116, 240 
Butte Colle: ` 
1, 633, 944 Presidente 


27,472 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Ariz. 85281, John W. k 
Schwada, President 5003 y 39,774 
Arizona Western College, Yuma, Ariz. 85364, George L. di 67,476 
Hall, President 52, 080 d 
r pie incre i Coolidge, Ariz. 85228, Don P. ma 386, 846 
ence, President . » 
card uez Hills, Dominguez Hil 
Cochise College, Dou 90247, Leo F. Cain ‘president x T 257, 530 
Jr., President. ... 26, 640 Cal. State Col, San’ B , 
Eastern Arizona C . i d 64,607 
Curtis, President. . 50, 167 ' 
Glendale Cmty. Col., Glendale, Ariz. 85301, Matt D. t 20, 555 
Hanila, Exec. Dean 28, 400 Cal 120, 
Grand Canyon College, Phoenix, Ariz. 85017, Arthur K. 44 
Tyson, President 32, 253 804 
Maricopa Tech Col., Phoenix, Ariz. 85004, Nobert |. 

Bruemmer, Exec. Dean 17, 057 28, 480 
Maa Ép irag College, Mesa, Ariz. 85201, John D. 90, 588 f 95,314 
ggs, Exec. Dean. b Col ` 

Navaho Cmty. Col, Many Farms, Ariz. 86503, Ned ng Beach, Long Beach, Cal. 90801, 
Hatathli, President 83, 390 Eg ren aan president 285, 757 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, Ariz. 86001, Joh ie 
J. Lawrence Walkup, President 356, 644 schol 623, 760 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. 85013, J. Lee Thompson, . 
D 204, 459 - -- 3, 500 


46, 417 B 23, 040 


University of Ari % Ari ones Richard A eed mee 
niversity o rizona, Tucson, Ariz. . Kichar > 
‘ Harv President se ie ei iein W i 273, 200 M 147, 484 
avapai College, Prescott, Ariz. , John W. Barnes, 

president i president 69, 386 


ARKANSAS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 21) = dent 44,545 


Los (ees A T Ree TERA , 517, 504 dent 81, 000 
u 


Agric Mech. & Normal Col., Pine Bluff, Ark. 71601, 24,937 
Lawrence A. Davis, pronen T Ar A Ga ve 321, 096 

Arkansas A & M College, College Hghts., Ark. 71633, 3 ; 49,520 
Claude Hunter Babin, president 107, 543 > 

Arkansas Bapt. College, Little Rock, Ark. 72202, J. C. ; 294, 427 
Oliver, president > 17, 452 


Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark. 72501, R. William 128, 562 
Wygle, president. 57, 880 

Arkansas Polytechnic Col., Russellville, Ark. 72801, 10,670 
George L. B. Pratt, president 52, 313 

Arkansas State Univ., State University 72467, Carl R. 2 dent 37,471 
Reng, president eas 149, 252 

College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 72830, Don E. 23, 180 
DAVIG; DINGRIONE ss cn ccu esta nw ses seccC oman a ew A 19,477 

Crowleys ae College, Paragould, Ark. 72450, Emmett 46, 583 
Smith, president 22, 681 

lege, Searcy, Ark. 72143, Clifton L. Ganus, Jr., č 37, 840 


'] 
president 56, 960 


Henderson St. College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 71923, Dr. 15,279 

Martin B. Garrison, president PET ESASEN 82, 524 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 72032, R k i 149, 124 
resident 28, 183 

John Brown University, Sil 2, 000 
John E. Brown, Jr., president. 20, 530 


15, 560 
27, 326 
17, 450 


78, 681 
81,817 
10, 200 
31 a 25, 126 

146, 892 d 20, 160 


Contra Costa College, San Pablo, Calif. 94806, Dr. Robert 
85, 745 L. Wynne, president 


4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 Harding Co 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 


Footnote at end of table. 


May 20, 1971 EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estimate 
, number of 
istrict hes atte ge 2 student | District 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


CALIFORNIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 172)—Con. 


Cosumnes River Conese, Sacramento, Calif. 95825, 
Oliver J. Durand, president. 
One College, Cypress, Calif 


Dehart, resident. 

Diablo Valley College, Concord, Calif. 94523, William P. 
Niland, president. 

Dominican Col., San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. 94901, 
Sister Mary Samuel Conlan, president... 

Don Bosco Technical Institute, Rosemead, Calit. 91770, 
Rev. Thomas Prendiville, SDB, president. 


East Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90022, John 


K. Wells, oem 

El Camino College, a Camino Col., Calif. 90506, Stuart 
E. Marsee, presiden 

ponher m River Col., Gi, Calif. 95971, Dale Wren, 
preside! 

Foothill College, Los Altos His., Calif. 94022, Hubert H. 
Semans, president 

Fresno. City College, Fresno, Ca 


Baxter, president 

Fullerton’ Jr. cole, Fullerton, Calif. 92631, John W. 
Casey, al 

Gavan llege, Gilroy, Calif. 95020, Ralph Schroeder, 


aran president.. 

Golden West College, eat Beach, Calif. 92647, R. 
Dudley aS presiden 

More Nom lege, El ea, Calif. 92020, Ervin F. Metz- 


esiden 

Makinei College, Stockton, Calif. 95207, J. R. Hum- 
phreys, president 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif, 90027, 
Helen Kelley, president. 

Imperial Valley Col , Imperial, Calif. 92251, Terrel Spencer, 
resident. 

John F Kennedy Univ, Martinez, Calif. 94553, Harry L. 
Morrison, president 

La Verne College, La nia Calif. 91750, Leland New- 
comer, 

Laney Coll 
president 

Lassen Collage, Susanville, Calif. 96130, Robert ii 
president z; 

Loma Linda University, Loma Lin ii 
J. Bieber, president 

Lone Mountain College, San F 
Mother Gertrude Patch, president__ 

Long Beach City College, ‘Long Beach, Calif. 90808, Wiley 
D. Garner, president 

Los Angeles aptist Col. & Sem., Newhall, Calif. 91321, 
John R. Dunkin, president. 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90029, 
Louis Kaufman, president. 

Los Angeles Harbor Col., Wilmington, Calif. 90744, 
Wendell C. Black, Eier 

Los Angeles Pierce Col., Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364, 
John A. Nicklin, president 

Los Angeles Southwest Col., Los Angeles, Calif. 90047, 
Leadie aa actin: open es president z 

Los Angeles T Los Angeles, Calif. 90015, 
Fred J. Brinkman, Anaa 

Los Angeles Valley Col., Van N 
Robert Horton, president 

Loyola U. of Los “Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045, Very 
‘ev. Donald Paul Merrifiel, president 

Marymount College, kas Angeles, Calif. 90045, Sister M. 
Raymund McKay, presiden 

Menlo eee Menio Park, siii. 94025, Richard O'Brien, 
presiden 

Meret ee Merced, Calif, 95340, Lowell F. Barker, 


esident 
mills “College, Oakland, Calif. 94613, Robert J. Wert, 
president. 
Mira Coast Col., Oceanside, Calif. 92054, John EREI 
president. 
Modesto Jr. College, Modesto, C: 
Mikalson, President 
Monterey Inst. of Foreign og Monterey, Calif. 93940, 
Fulton Freeman, Presiden 
ay Mae Peninsula Col. rarr Calif. 93940, George F. 
resident 
Moorpark College, Moorpark, Calif, 93021, John J. 
Collins, President 
Mount San Antonio College, Walnut, Calif, 91789, Marie 
Mills, President 


Footnote at end of table. 


$14, 672 
44, 880 
87,240 
44, 008 

5, 000 
12, 880 
34, 132 

145, 747 

7,000 
36, 365 

157, 841 

396, 895 
34, 560 
39, 778 

8, 536 
65, 324 
22, 554 
55, 524 
62, 143 
14, 800 

100, 804 
13,920 
50, 400 
31, 494 
15, 390 
46, 242 

139, 045 

3, 502 
91,315 
45, 631 

6, 488 
26, 960 

110, 428 

13, 066 

6, 400 
43, 066 
18,720 
36, 340 
90,277 
44, 400 

6,114 
69, 601 

114, 720 
40, 658 
39, 538 
48, 251 
15, 600 
58, 640 
94, 855 
88, 773 


33 San Bernar 


Mount St. Marys College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90049, Sister 
Cecilia Louise, Presiden 

Nairobi College, = Palo Alto, Calif. 94303, Donald R. 
Smothers, President. 

Napa College, Napa, Calif. 94558, George Clark, President.. 

Northrop Inst. of Tech., Inglewood, C Calif. 90306, aeaa oa 
Grant, Jr., Preside: nt- 

Occidental College, Los A 
Gilman, President 

Ohlone College, Ermaat: Calif. 94537, Stephen E. Epler, 
President. 

Orange Coast em ons Mesa, Calif. 92626, Robert B. 
Moore, Presid 

Otis Art Inst. of re — County, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90057, Andreas S. Andersen, President____ 

Pacific Christian Colle 7 Long Beach, Calif, ~ 90804, 
Medford Jones, Presiden 

Pacific College of Fresno, jate Calif. 93702, Arthur J. 
Wiebe, President. 

Pacific Oaks College, Legere Calif. 91105, E. Robert 
La Crosse, Jr., Presid 


house, president 

Palo Verde College, ae 
acting president.. 

Palomar College, Sa 
Huber, president. 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. 91106, Armen 
Sarafian, president. 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. 91104, W. Shelburne 
Brown, president. 

Pepperdine Ca College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90044, M. Norvel 


Pitzer Calle ege, perg Calif. 91711, Robert H. Atwell, 
president. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 91711, David Alex- 
ander, president. 

Porterville College, Porterville, Calif. 93258, Orlin H. 
Shires, president. 

feediey. val College, Reedley, Calif. 93654, Clifford M. 
presid 

Rio Hondo. College, Wh 
Garcia, president.. 

Riverside City College, 

Bradshaw, president. 
bi eoayene City College, Sacramento, Calif. 95822, Sam 
ipp, p 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif. 95819, 

Bernard vex, resident 
alley College, i Bernardino, Calif. 

92403, Arthur M. Jensen, preside: 

San Diego City College, San Diego, Calif. 92101, Rex 
Gorton, president. 

San Diego Mesa College, San Diego, Calif. 92111, Ellis 
Benson, President. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 92115, Malcolm 
A. Love, President 

San Fernando Viy. St. Col., Northridge, Calif. = 
James W. Cleary, President. = 

San Francisco Art Inst, San Fran 
bianna L. Eliot, Exec. Director. 


San Francisco Cons. Music, San Francisco, Calif. 94122, 
Milton Salkind, Director 

San Francisco State Col., San Francisco, Calif. 94132, S, 
J. Hayakawa, President 

San Joaquin Delta Jr. ee. Stockton, Calif. 95204, 
Joseph Blanchard, President 

San Jains Bible College, San Jose, Calif. 95108, Woodrow 


Roemnich, iden 

San Jose Hos; itals School of Nrsg., San Jose, Calif. 95114. 
David E. Olsson, President 

Sen eri State College, San Jose, Calif. 95114, John 

nz 

Santa rh College, Santa Ai 
Johnson, gs ge 

Santa Barbara City Col 
Glenn Gooder, Supt. Patent. 

Santa Monica College, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406, Wade 
F. Thomas, Jr., President. 

Santa Rosa Jr. College, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401, Brook 
Tauzer, Acting President. 

er College, arement Calif. 91711, Mark H. Curtis, 


presiden 

Sierra a Rocklin, Calif. 95677, Harold H. Weaver, 
president. 

Simpson Bible College, San Francisco, Calif. 94134, 
Mark W. Lee, president 

Skyline College, San Bruno, Cali 
ton, president. 

Solano College, Vallejo, C: 
president.. 3 

Sonoma State College, Rohnert Park, Calif. 94928, 
Thomas H. McGrath, president. 

Southern California Col., Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626, Emil 
A. Balliet, president 

Southwestern College, Chula Vista, Calif. 92010, Chester 
S. Devore, president 


$25, 920 


283, 442 
33, 200 


12, 800 
45, 821 
9, 120 
15, 804 
11, 950 
8, 000 
45, 200 
18, 243 
64,720 
9, 867 
83, 807 
297,920 
85, 858 
69, 679 
74,719 
74,921 
21, 385 
24, 926 
194, 005 
30, 960 
160, 139 
351, 762 
31, 306 
9, 627 
7,713 
475, 901 
824, 119 
6, 414 
11, 200 
679, 647 


59, 574 
40, 144 
18, 622 
30,511 
31,414 
40, 084 
36, 169 
14,614 
36, 340 
30, 154 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


istrict 
No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


CALIFORNIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 172)—Con, 


St. Marys Col. of California, St. Marys Col., Calif. 94575, 

Brother Mel Anderson, president 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305, Richard 

Lyman, acting pres. 156, 529 
Stanislaus State College, Turlock, Calif. 95380, Carl 

Gatlin, president 67, 040 
U. of Cal. Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif. 94720, Roger Heyns, sa okt 


chancello! 
U. of Cal. San Den; La Jolla, Calif. 92038, Herbert F. 

York, acting chancellor. 146,912 
U.S. Internal 

Rust, pı oes 102, 979 
U. San Diego Col. for Men, 

sof Calomnia president____ = 55, 280 


567, 360 


Ivan Hindlraker, chancel or. 217, 007 
Univ. of California Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

93106, Vernon |. Cheadle, Chancellor 464, 841 
Univ. of California Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060, 

Dean E. McHenry, Chancellor $1, 595 
Univ. of San Francisco, San See, Calif. 94117, 

Rev. Albert R. Jonsen, President 51, 040 
Univ. of Sthrn. California, ar Angeles, Calif. 90007, 

John R. Hubbard, Presi 211, 568 
University of California Davis Davis, Calif. 95616, James 

Meyer, neo yee 197,213 
University of California Irvine, Irvine, Calif. 92664, 

Charles J. Hitch, Chancellor. 97,719 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Cal 

Dawson, President 79, 510 
University’ of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 

Very Rev. Thomas D. Terry, President__ 108, 822 
University of the Pais; Stockton, Calif, "95204, Robert 

E Burns, leno Ve 61,920 


33, 383 


Wadsworth, Presi 32, 829 
West Hills Col., Colas Calif. 93210, Robert A. Annand, 

President & "Superintendent 9,928 
West Los Angeles Gex, Culver City, Calif. 90230, Morris 

J. Heldman, President. 19, 629 
West Valley Col., Campbell, Calif 95008, James P. Hardy, 

President 63, 602 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara $ 

William soos President. __ 22,979 

Whittier College, Whittier, Ca i í 

Binder, President 90, 296 
Yuba College, Marysville, Cal. 95901, Daniel 

Supt. and President 52, 894 


COLORADO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 26) 


2,105, 130 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 81101, John A. 

Marvel, President 69,916 
Aims Mee et Greeley, Colo. 80631, Ed Beaty, President.. 26, 488 
Arapahoe Cmty. Col., Littleton, Co. 80120, Dr. Allan P. 

Crawford, President 19,712 
Cmty. Col. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 80216, Leland B. 

Luchsinger, President 110, 957 
Colorado ollege, Colorado Spgs., Colo. 80903, Lioyd E. 

Worner, President. 48, 654 
Colorado Mountain College, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

81601, Elbie Gann, President. 17,017 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 80401 Giy T. 

McBride, Jr., President. > 20, 636 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 

Dr. A. Ray Chamberlain, President. . 427,124 
El Paso Community College, Colorado Sprin; 

Dr. Robert O. Hatton, President, 12, 635 
Fort Lewis College, Durango, Colo. 81301, Rexer Berndt, 

President 73, 065 

ity College, Lamar, Colo. 81052, Dr. 

Donald L. Keith, President 10, 288 
Loretto Heights Coll 

Jean Manion, Presi 11, 216 
Mesa College, Grand Sunetion: Col. 81501, Theodore E. 

Albers, President. 19, 096 

litan State ace be Denver Colo 80204, Kenneth 
ips, president 105, 411 
Northeastern Jr Coll 
sident. 30, 569 


9,473 
11, 396 
30, 669 
49,921 
24,735 

163, 743 


NGO -Qni WO fe YY & YY WF WO F&F KH F&F WO KY NS & 


Footnote at se of table. 


awards 


istrict 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


University of Denver, Denver, Colo 80210, Maurice B 
Mitchell, chancellor. 

University” of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colo 80631, 
Darrell Holmes, president 

US International Univ-Colo Alpine, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo, 80477 William C Rust, resident. 

Western State Col of Colo, Gunn n, Colo 81230, Harlan 
Bryant, president.. 


CONNECTICUT (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 36) 
Totals 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Conn 06511, Sr 
Marie Louise Hubert, president 

Annhurst College, S Woodstock, Conn 06281, Sr Cecill 
Comtois, president 

Central Conn State Col, New Britain Conn 06050, F Don 
James, president 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 063 
E. Shain, presi ent 

Eastern Conn, State College, Williman' 
Charles Webb, president 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 06430, Very Rev. 
William C. Mcinnes, president 

Greater Hartford Cmty. Col., Hartford, Conn. 06106, 
Arthur C. Banks, president 

Hartford Col, for Women, Hartford, Conn. 06105, Laura 
A. Johnson, president 

Hartford State Tech, Col., Hartford, Conn. 06106, Thomas 
Raimondi, president 

Housatonic Cmty. Col., Stratford, Conn. 06497, Edward 
Liston, president. 

Manchester Communit Col., 
Frederick W. Lowe, Jr., president 

Mattatuck Cmty. Col, Waterbury, Conn. 06702, Charles 
B. Kinney, president 

Middlesex Cmty College, Middletown, Conn. 06458, 
Philip D. Wheaton, president...................--.-- 

Mitchell College, New London, Conn. 06320, Robert C. 
Weller, president 

Mohegan Comm. Colleg 

ue, president.. 


Frank L. Juszli, president 

Post Jr. College, Waterbury, Conn., 06702, F. Burton 
Cook, president 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Conn., 06518, John H. 
Herder, president 

Scared Heart Univ., Bridgeport, Conn., 06604, William H. 
Conley, president 

Silvermine College of Art, New Canaan, Conn., 06840, 
Stephen Jay, president 

South Central Cmty. Col, 
Albert Hendricks, acting 

Southern Conn. State Co 
Hilton C. Buley, president. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn., 06117 
Mary Consolata, president 

Thames Viy. St. Tech, Inst, Norwich, Con 
Donald Ralph Welter, president. SR 

Li a Bowe College, Hartford, Conn., 06106 

wood, president. 

Tunxis Cmty. College, Farmington, Ct, 06032, “Dr 
Benjamin G. Davis. 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn., 06602, 
Thurston E. Manning, president. 

Universit ity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 06268, Homer D. 
Babbidge Jr., president. 

Unean, 7 " Hartford, W. Hartford, Conn., 06117, 
Archibald M. Woodruff, chancellor 

Wear State Tech Col, Waterbury, Conn., 06708, 
Kenneth W. Fogg, president 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 06457, Colin G. 
Campbell, president 

Western Conn. State Col., Danbury, Conn., 06810, Ruth A. 
Haas, president 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 05620, Kingman 
Brewster, Jr., president. 


DELAWARE (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 6) 


Brandywine Junior College, Wilmington, Del. 19800, 
Sidney Pet pid pres : 

Del, Tec and Cmty Col. “Dover, 19947, P: 
president... 

Delaware State 
Mishol, president 

Goldy Beacon Jr. College, Veer Del. 19899, 
Clarence A. Fulmer, president. 

University of Delaware, Rewerk, Del. 19711, Edward A. 
Trabant, acting president 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Del. 19720, Donaid E. 
Ross, president. 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


49,077 
64, 871 
88, 320 
39, 496 
11,840 
10, 573 
25, 600 
14, 261 
16, 145 
23, 564 
13, 360 


108, 878 
15, 081 
10, 835 
63, 606 
13, 089 
$9, 678 

499, 506 

103, 440 

2,769 

103, 184 
38,924 

135, 797 


35,920 
35, 192 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 10) 


on fF BM ww oO oD 


1 


7 
2 
1 
9 
1 


Institution address and Head of institution 


American University, Washington, D.C, 20016, George H. 

neon’ president. 
tholic Univ. of America, Washington, D.C. 20017, 

spoil Walton, 

D.C. Teachers Coll ege, Washington, D.C. 20009, Paul 
Cooke, president 

Dunbarton Col, Holy Cross, Washington, D.C. 20008, 
Paul Buchanan, president. 

Federal City College, Washington, D.C. 20001, Harland 
Randolph, president. 

George Washington Univ 


ert J. Henle, S.J., president. 
Howard University, Washington, 
Cheek, president 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 20017, Sister Margaret 
pir hore , president. 
gton Tech. Inst, ner pepe D.C. 20005, Cleve- 
land L. Dennard, president 


FLORIDA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 52) 


Barry College, Miami, Fla, 33136, Sister M. Dorothy 
Browne, president. 
Bethune Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015, 
Richard V. Moore, ego 
Mi la. 33054, John 


Breva 
president. 


Broward Cmty. College, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33314, Hugh 


Adams, presiden 

Central Florida Jr. tai, Ocala, Fla. 32670, Henry Goodlett, 
president 

Chipola Jr. College, Marianna, Fla. 32446, Raymond M. 
Deming. president 

Daytona Beach Jr. College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015, 
‘oy F. Bergengren, Jr., president 

Edison Junior College, Fort Meyers, Fla. 33901, David G. 
Robinson, president 

sory" Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla. 32209, William 

B. Stewart, president 

Embry-Riddle Aero Inst., Dayton, Beach Fla. 3: 
R. Hunt, president_ 

Florida A & M University, Tallahassee, 
jamin Perry, president 

Florida Atlantic Univ., Boca Raton, Fla, 33432, Kenneth R. 
Williams, president. 

Florida institute of Tooni, Melbourne, Fla. 32901, 
Jerome P. Keuper, president 

Florida Jr. Col. at Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 32207, 
Benjamin R. Wygat president. 

Florida Keys Jr. College, Key West, Fla. 33040, John S. 
Smith, president 

Florida Memorial College, Miami, Fla. 33165, R. W. 
Puryear, president.. 

Florida Presbyterian Col. a Petersburg, Fla. 33733, 
Billy 0. Wireman, president 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. Teeny Charles 
T. Thrift, Jr., president. -.-.-. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Marshall, president... 

Florida Technological U 
Charles Millican, president. 

Fort Lauderdale at geo Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33301, 
Dr. Stanley J. Drake, 

Gulf Coast Jr. College, 
E. Morley, president. 

Hillsborough alk cate 
Shanberg, 

Indian River J 
Heise, p 

Jacksonville | ini Jacksonville, Fla, 32211, Robert 

piro, presi 
Jones College, Jacksonville, Fla, 32211, Jack H. Jones, 


Williams, president. 
Manatee Jr. ‚college, Bradenton, Fla. 33505, Samuel R. 
Neel, president. 
Marymount College, Boca Raton, Fla. 33432, Gerard Fagan, 
preside 
Miami-Dade n oosa, Miami, Fi. 33156, Peter 
Masiko, iri sude 


den! 

North Florida Jr. cee Madison, Fl. 32340, fae H. 
McMahon, president. 

Okaloosa Walton Jr. Col., 
McCracke prendent 

Palm Beach 


Footnote at end of table. 


CXVII 1023—Part 12 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$1, 261, 630 


108, 320 
82, 640 
40, 233 

4, 500 

555, 929 
84, 993 
55, 680 

160, 400 
25, 840 

143, 095 


4, 032, 840 


45,018 
253, 100 
29, 456 
59, 675 
53, 198 
36, 089 
41, 662 
45,770 
8, 085 
86, 297 
23, 887 
356, 025 
124, 373 
38, 668 
63, 200 
31, 673 
182, 182 
74,330 
84, 842 
229, 427 
134, 022 
6, 483 
10, 843 
29,518 
4,504 
82, 854 
74, 666 
58, 572 
3, 000 
28, 058 
13,629 
200, 354 
20, 568 
37,191 
3,974 
16, 886 
17,813 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


2,176 


“*pwoegReReeu BB 


istrict 
No. 


ne OND Fe OO oO P,P NN ANG 


~ 
N 


ano ant OF oH WO m a 


= 
on o 


Institution address and Head of institution 


mae res ae i Park, Fl. 32789, Jack B. Critch- 
eld, presi 
Santa Fe Jr. Col, Gainesville, Fi. 32601, Joseph Fordyce, 


Sanford, Fl. 32771, Earl S. Weldon, 
South-Eastern rrer Col., Lakeland, Fi. 33801, Cyril E. 
Homer, presiden 


St. Johns sorbet Jr. "College, Palatka, Fl. 32077, Charles La 
resident 

St. Josep College of ie a Beach, Fi. 33457, 
Sister M. Martha, SSJ., ident 

St. Leo College, St tse Te 33574, Marion Bowman, 
acting president 

St. Petersburg Jr. College, St. Petersburg, Fl. 33733, 
Michael M. Bennett, president... 

Stetson University, De Land, Fl. 327: 
chief exec. officer 


president 
Seminole Jr. Col, 
president 


ident 

Univ. of South | Florida, Tampa, Fla. 33620, Harris W. Dean, 
ag President 

Univ. of West Florida, Pensacola, Fla. 32504, Harold B. 
Crosby, President. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 32601, Stephen C. 
O'Connell, President. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 33124, Henry King 
Standord, President. 

Valencia Jr. College, Orlando, Fla. 32802, James 
Gollattscheck, President. 


GEORGIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 53) 
Total____ 


Abraham Baldwin Agric. Col., Tifton, Ga. 31794, J. Clyde 
Driggers, President 

Sy e Jr. College, Albany, Georgia 31705, B. R. Tilley, 
resi 


resident. 

Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga. 31740, oe Gambill, 
President. 

Armstrong State College, Savannah, Ga. 31406, Henry L. 
Ashmore, President 

Atlanta Ba; tist Col., Atlanta, Ga. 30341, 
Swilley, 

Augusta College, Augusta, 

ristenberry, President. 

Berry College, 
President... 

Brewton Park llege, Mount 
Theodore en President 

Bronswiek Jr. College, Brunswick, Ga. 31520, John W. 
ee 

Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 30314, Vivian W. Henderson, 
President. 

ene Col., Forest Park, Ga. 30050, Harry S. Downs, 
re: 
umbus College, Columbus, Ga. 31907, Thomas Y. 
Whitley, president. 

Covenant College, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 37350, 
Marion D. Barnes, president. 

Dalton Junior College, Dalton, Ga. 30720, Derrell C. 
Roberts, president. 

Doke Col., Clarkston, Ga, 30021, James Hinson, presi- 


Monroe F. 


dent 
Emmanuel College, Franklin Sprin; 
Melton, president. 
a, University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fort \ ray State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 31030, Waldo 
anchet, president. 
Ganewvile Jr. College, Gainesville, Ga. 30501, Hugh M. 
Mills, Jr., president. 
Son College at Milledgeville, rte Ga. 31061, 
hitney Bunting, acti 


me peee ent. 

Georgia institute of Tech, anta, Ga, 30332, Arthur G. 
Hansen, president. 

Georgia Southern College, Statesboro, Ga, 30458, John 
0. Eidson, president. _ 

Georgia Southwestern 
B. King, president. 

Georgia State Univ., 
Jr., president. 

Gordon Military College, ss Ga. 30204, Joseph 
Bray, president.. 

Kennesaw Jr. College, Marietta, Georgia 30060, Horace W. 
Sturgis, president. 

La nal eee i Grange, Georgia 30240, Waights G. 


den 

Medical Col. of Georgia, oe Ga, 30902, Harry B. 
Orear, ide z 

ape 


16, 247 
8, 837 
100, 414 


10, 633 
21,160 
19, 866 
16,924 


246, 015 
8, 547 
15, 281 
37,274 
18, 326 
18, 634 
8, 416 
34, 590 


14, 169 
237, 073 


16260 


District 


No, 


Institution address and Head of institution 


GEORGIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 53)—Continued 


Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 30314, John A, Middle- 
ton, president. 

Norman College, Norman Park, Ga. 31771, Thomas G. 
Renfroe, presiden 

North Gosrgia College, Dahlonega, Ga. 30533, John H. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Blackburn College, Carlinville, 


cConagha, pres 


Jr., president. 
Carl Sandburg Col., 
president 


Il. 62626, Glenn L. 
Bradley University, Poon, 1il. 61606, T. W. Van Arsdale, 
Galesburg, Ill. 61401, Eltis Henson, 
Seen YMCA Cty. ‘College, Chicago, wi 60606, “Donald 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


48 
400 
10 


en, president. A. Canar, presiden 
0 lethorpe Esya sad Atlanta, Ga. 30319, Paul Kenneth Chicago Conservatory College, Chicago, ili. 60605, Dr. 
onk, president. Francis Dalbert, president 
Paine Edloge, Augusts, Ga. 30901, E. Clayton amog — State College, Chicago, Ill. oe; Milton B. Byrd, 


City College of Chicago, Chi er 
if ollege o! icago, Chicago, III. 

Clements, president 6,320 
College of Dupage, Glen Ellyn, IIi. 60137, SE Berg, 


president... 

Savannah State Coll 
Jordan, Jr., presiden 

Shorter anunte; Rome, Ga. 30161, Randall H. Minor, 
president. 

South Georgia College, Douglas, Ga, 31533, Denton R. 
Coker, president. 

Spelman See, Atlanta, Ga. 30314, A. E Manley, 


president. 


College of Lake County, Grayslake, III. 60030, Richard G. 


Erzen, presiden 


ent.. 
Columbia College, Chicago, Ill. 60611, Dr. Mirron Alex- 


androft, 
Concordia 

Koehneke, 
Danville Jr. 


20, 621 
34, 400 

5, 000 
24, 800 


president 42,817 
DePaul University, ciias, Ill, 60604, Very Rev. John R. 
Cortelyou, president. 127,200 
Eastern illinois Univ., Charleston, Ill. 61920, Dr. Quincy 
Sandy, president.. - 22, 296 Doudna, president.. 205, 920 
Truett McConnell Col., ela Elgin Community College, Elgi i 
Earle Fusselle, president. - KETEN 5,739 President SARS 12,613 
Seventy of Georgia, Athens, Elmhurst Coleg, hc waa i 
resident 393, 686 Kleckner, Presi 36, 499 
Eureka College, rza A ili. 61530, Dr. Ira W. Langston, 
president. ‘ 31, 707 President 52, 080 
Fenger-Southeast Col., Chicago, 
Bonjour, Acting President 61, 452 
George Williams College, Downers Grove, III. 60515, Dr. 
Richard E. Hamlin, President 39, 920 
Governors St. ore Park Forest South, Ill, 60466, William 
Engbretson, President 34, 629 
Greenville College, Greenville, Ill, 62246, Orley R. Herron, 
Jr., President 54, 206 


Highland C ay “Cal Fi t, i 61032, Ki S 
and Cm ol., Freepo: 

rland, President... j 12, 160 
Bro. Robert Magiure, president. Ill. Central Col, East P 


Hoe CaN College, Hilo, Hawaii 9672 , Preside 2 65, 581 


president. 16, 710 
Toccoa Falls Inst. inc., Toccoa Falls, Ga. 30577, Julian A. 


oo orunwen -§ © © 


~ 
o 


Wesleyan > 
president. 4, 396 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 30117, James E. 
Boyd, president. 73, 253 
Young Harris Colle; 


oon © 


Geigle, Acting President 409, 014 
A. Warmer, president Illinois Coleta; Jacksoni; ill. 62650, Dr. L. Vernon 
Honolulu Community College, Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 Caine, Presi 29,760 
James W. Thornton, Jr., provost Illinois Inst. pn nech, Chicago, Ill. 60616, John T. 
Kapiolani Community College, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814, Rettaliata, President 68, 320 
aymond Y. C. Won, provost, Illinois Valley Cmty. Col., Oglesby, iil. 61301, R. Earl 
Kauai pyre Goliege, Lihue Kauai, Hawaii 96766, Trobau: ugh, Director. 3,274 
Philip | g, provost. Ilinois sayon ei Bloomington, tli, 61701, Robert 
ahu Cmty Col, Pearl City, Hawaii 96782, S. Eckley, Presiden’ 58, 196 
Leonard D Tuthill, provost Joliet Jr. College, iet IIl 60436, Douglas Graham, 
Maui Community College, Kahului, Hawaii 96732, Harold Acting Presiden 4,560 
Lunte p i —_ College, Egia; lil. 60120, Harn A. Weber, presi- 15.800 
u A 


Mauna 
Kankakee Community Colleg 

John R. Samlin, relent 4, 880 
Kendall College, Evanston, I! 

Westerberg, president 63, 840 
Koniogy-5iog ol., Chicago, Ill. 60621, Maceo T. Bowie, 

president. 
takene College, Malta, Ill, 60150, W. Lamar Fly, 


lent. 
Knox { Coles, Galesburg, IIl. 61401, Sharvy G. Umbeck, 


resident. 

take Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 60045, Eugene 
Hotchliss, president. 

Lake Land ‘College, Mattoon, II. 61938, Virgil H. Judge, 
resi 

Lees Francis of Illinois, Lockport 60441, Paul French, 


Leeward 


University of’ awaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, Harlan 
Cleveland, president. 


IDAHO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 8) 


id 
Col of Se magna ows Twin Falls, Idaho 83301, James 
L. Taylor, president. 
gece iso, Caldwell idaho 83605, Warren B. Knox, 
presi 
Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho 83201, William E. 
Davis, president.. ASS Hargrove, 
Lewis-Clark Normal School, o 83501, 
Jerold Dugger, president PaO 
North Idaho, Jr. College, Coeur D. Ale: 83814, 
Garry G Schuler, president 11, 574 Poorman, president. 
re Nazarene Col., Nampa, Idaho 83651 John E. 121. 622 ar eee Chicago, Ill. 60601, David H. Heller, presi- 164: 307 
iley, ; 3 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 83843, Ernest W. oon University, Chicago, Ill, 60626, Raymond C. 
Hartung, president 100, 772 umhart, Fos 310, 175 
= MacCormac il = 
ILLINOIS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 100) Borchardt, president. 8, 180 
Me, Solons, Jacksonville, Ill. 62650, Dr. John J. 
7,815,257 13,475 Witt PES 111, 403 


11 Amundsen-Mayfair Col Chicago, Ili 60630, Theodore G. President. 486, 872 
Phillips, president 15,412 27 McHenry Co. Jr. Col. Dist. 528, Saal Lake, III. 60014, 
19 Bye roc Coreea, Va Island, Ill. 61201, Dr. C. W. Sia i John Garrett, President. 
15 Aurora College, Aurora, ii i, 6 pan a Mokondres Golisga. Cobadon, I- 62254, Dr: Ene: N. 
12 Barat College, Lake Forest, Iii. 60045, Mother Margaret i Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 62522, J. Roger Miller, 
Burke, president. 75,280 130 President 
Black Hawk College, Moline, tli. 61265, Alban E. Reid, Jr., Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl. 61462, Richard C. Stine, 
RS president. 14, 033 24 President. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Estimate 
number of 
ict Jt Hee SD student | District 
No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


ILLINOIS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 100)—Continued 


Moraine Valley Cmty. Col., Oak Lawn, Ill. 60465, Robert ent $76, 796 
E. Turner, President 258 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 60626, Sister Mary Ann 8, 
a Gannon, President... 
3 National College of Educ., Evanston, 5, 568 
Richard Johnson, President. 
uies College, Loyola Univ., Chicago, 68, 276 
F. Lyons, President A 
North Central College, Naperville, lil, 60540, Dr. Arlo 124, 118 
Schilling, President 33.231 
3, 511 
69, 327 
34, 537 
22, 923 


North Foo College, Chicago, Ill 60625, Lloyd Ahlem, 
50, 692 
Ainiin Stata University, Terre Haute, Ind, 47809, Alan 


Presid 
Mheas IN, State Col., Chicago, III, 60625, J. M. 

C. Rankin, president 301, 838 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401, John W. 


Sachs, Presid 95,279 
Northern Ilinois Univ., De Kalb, Ill. 60115, Rhoten 

Ryan, president. 1, 169, 174 
68, 329 


Smith, President. 511,760 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 60201, Dr. J. 
Roscoe Miller, hancala 122, 420 
105, 550 
94, 388 
31, 016 


97,520 
23, 827 


25, 941 
Parkiand College, Semen 
18, 082 


Staerkel, president. . 35, 997 

Prairie State Col., Chica 
Johnson, president. 25, 600 
ey College, » Quincy, Ill. 62301, Titus Ludes, president. 89, 530 

t 431, 902 

Purdue University Calumet Campus, Hammond, Ind. 

46323, Dr. Cari Elliott, director... 20, 918 

Rose Polytechnic Inst., Terre Haute, Ind. 47803, ‘John A. 

Logan, maaa 38, 760 


bert Morris College, Carthage, IL. 62321, Dean C. 
Nichols, dean of academic affai 14,116 
St. Francis Coll Fort Wayne, Ind. 46808, Sister M. 
Rosanna, presi ent 21, 222 


irs 
Rock Valley College, Rockford, Illinois 61111, Karl J. 
president 43, 680 
St. „iagos Col. Calumet Campus, East Chicago, Ind. 


Sangamon State University, Springfield, IL. 62701, Robert 
C. Spencer, president 18, 588 
Sauk Valley College, Dixon, lil. 61021, Edward J. Sabol, 
Bi ene y 28, 825 
jools of the Art Inst. of Chgo., Chicago, Ill. nas 
Donald J. Irving, president... . 32, 042 
Shawnee City College, Ullin, IL. 62 > oes 


Ss i 
10, 188 
Southeastern Illinois Jr. Col., Harrisburg, Ili. 62946, 
seph C. Deaton, dean 
sand lil. U. Edwardsville Camp, Edwardsville, II. 


Jacobs, president 24, 885 
president 164, 074 
Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 60305, Candida Lund, 
2, Dr. Sohn M. Letko Cops, president 43, 412 
St. Joseph College, Rensselaer, ind. 47978, Rev. Charles 


62025, John S. Rendleman, chancellor 

Southern Ili. Univ. Carbondale, Carbondale, Ili. 62901, 
Robert Layer, chancellor 

ape en College, Chicago, 111.60652, Stephen Nicholson, 
resident 

Spoon River College, Canton, Ill. 61520, Hearl C. Bishop, 
president 

St. Procopius College, I ae Ill. 60532, Rev. Roman 
Galiardi, OSB, preside: 

St. Nt College, Chicers, IIi. 60655, Harry A. Marmion, 


Banet, pi 


acting presiden! 
meyer, President 
reside 


President 


residen 
St. Mary ot the Woods Col., St. Mary of Wds,, Ind. 47876 
Jeanne Knoerle, president... 
St Marys College, Notre Dame, In 
St. Meinrad Col., ‘St 
Ind, 46989, Milo Rediger, 


Tri- State. Caisge, Angola, Ind. 46703, R. M. Bateman, 


y oe on Ae” tial Upland, 


47,518 
20, 023 
44, 044 
10, 032 
103, 925 
46, 361 


president 42,472 
Thornton Cmty. College, Ha 

resident.. aa 31, 033 
Tolentine College, 'Oigmpia Fie Fie S 

Robert E. Burns, OSA, presi 3, 000 
Trinity Christian Ĝol., = rox Ill, 60463, Gordon 

R. Werkema, residen 10, 960 
N College, orfield, Hil, 60615, Rev. irsi L. Evans, 


Univ. of Evansville, Evanville, Ind. 47704, Wallace B. 
Graves, President 167, 304 
a of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 46556, Rev. 
esburgh, President 150, 440 
Valparsie University, Valparaiso, Ind. 46383, A. G. Huegli, 
President 178, 117 
Vincennes University, Vincennes, Ind. 47591, Issac K. 
78, 640 Beckes, President 


RNS Ro ee hos te eb Gare ate a) SBN ask ge ers en Sp ge as) ew ee eee ee ae 


president 10, 706 
Univ. of tl. at Nort re Circle, paces: Il, 60680, Norman 

A. Parker, chancello: 495, 783 
Univ, of lil. at Med, Center, Chicago, III. 69612, Joseph S. 

Begandu, chancellor. 
gr of Snes Chicago, Ill, 60637, Edward H. 

evi, pre: 
University ot iiinis, Urbana, IIl. 61801, Jack W. Peltason, 


presiden! 

Wabash Valley College, Mt. Carm 
Spencer, chancellor.. 

Waubonsee Cmty. Col., 
Seir president. 

Western Illinois Univ., Macomb, Mi. 
Bernhard, president 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, li. 60187, Dr. Hudson T. 
Armerding, president 

William Rainey Harper Col., Palatine, II, 60067, Robert E. 
Lahti, president 


INDIANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 38) 


American Inst. of Business, Des Moines, lowa 50307, 
Keith Fenton, President 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 51104, Sister Jordan 
Dahm, President 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa 50588, Wendell Q. 
Halverson, President. 
Central College, Pella lowa 50219, Kenneth J. Weller, 
President 
one Coage, Dubuque, lowa 52001, Robert J. Giroux, 
residen! 
Cos oan College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52402, Leo Nussbaum, 
residen! 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 52314, Samuel E. 
Stumph, President. 
oe Moines Area Cnty. 
Lowery, Superintendent__ 
Divine Word College, Epworth, 
Rigney, President 
Dordt College, Sioux Center, lowa 51250, B. J. Haan, 
President x 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 50311, Pau! F. Sharp, 
President. 
Eltsworth Cmty. College, lowa Falls, lowa 50126, Donald 
W. Skinner, Superintendent. 51, 618 
Gissorspa poieee. Lamoni, lowa 50140, William T. 45,624 
Pannabecker, president. . igdon, Preside! : » 
7 Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 46135, William E. Grand View College, Des Moines, lowa 50316, Ernest D. 
Kerstetter, president . Nielsen, President. 28, 066 


Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. 46011, Robert H. 

Reardon, president 108, 817 
Bail State University, Muncie, Ind. 47306, John J. Pi is, 

president. Je 407, 693 
Bethel College “inc, Hisha’ 


navano mnm NNN FOO 


Footnote at end of table. 
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LOWA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 49)—Continued 
peg sre ea College, Grinnell, towa 50112, Glenn Leggett, 


Pi 

Indian Ais Cmty. a, Ottumwa, lowa 52502, Mel 
Everingham, Superintendent 

lowa Central mty. Col. Area V, Ft. Dodge, lowa 50501, 
Edwin Barbour, Superintende’ nt 

lowa Lake Cmty. 'Col., Estherville, lowa 51334, H. Edwin 
Cramer, Superintendent. 

lowa St. U. of ‘Sci. & Tech., Ames, lowa 50010, W. Robert 


lowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641, Dr. 
Louis et ocony snl resident. 

lowa Western Cmty. Col. Area xiii, 
51501, Robert Looft, Superintendent 

a dmundson Hosp. Sch. Nursing, Council Bluffs, 
la. 51501, Edward R. tyan, Administrator__.......... 
Kirkwood Community College, Cedar tapide; Towa 52404, 
Selby A. Ballantyne, Superintendent 

ge" : a. rier aari lowa, 52003, Burton R. McQuillan, 

ng 
Luther college, Decorah, lowa 52101, E. D. Farwell, 


Preside 
a Cmty. Col. Marshalltown, Iowa 50158, 
Donald W. Skinner, Supt. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, lowa 52804, Louis C. 
Vaccaro, President 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 51106, Dr. Thomas 
S, Thompson, Pri esiden' 
Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 52402 Sister 
Mary Agnes, President 
Mount St. Clare, Clinton, lowa 527: 
Devereux, President.. 
North lowa Area Cmty. Col. Area I1, Mason C 
1, David Pierce, Pres.- -Superintendent 
Northwestern College, Orange City, lowa 51041, Lars I. 
Granberg, President....... 
Otam Ke are College, Ottumwa, Towa 52501, John Re 
resi 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 52556, Carl Kreisler, 
President 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa 50125, Ralph C. John, 
President 
aera lowa Area Cmty. Col, Burlington, towa 
W. Callison, eg | rintendent 
Soara ‘Community l., Area XIV, Creston, lowa 
1, William R. Pierce, Jr., Superintendent.. seg 
St Ambrose College, Davenport, iowa 52803, Rt. Rev. 
Sebastian Menke, S 
St Fong Mercy Sch. of Nursing, Sioux City, | 
Sister M, Maurice, Pres. 
st Masami Hosp, 


Peterson, President... 

University of lowa, lowa özi lowa 52240, Willard L. 
Boyd, President 

University of Northern oa; ines Falls, Iowa 50613, 
John J. Kamerick, Presiden’ 

Upper lowa College, Fayette, lowa 52142, Aldrich K. 
aul, President 

Vennard ee 
Harrix, Pi 

Waldorf college co City, lowa 50436, Gerrish Sever- 
son, Actin, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, 
man, radan. 


Willan penn College, Oskaloosa, lowa 52577, Duane 
Moon, President 


Allen County Community Jr., College lola, Kans, 66749, 
Bill Spencer, President 

Baker niversity Baldwin City, Kans. 66006, James E. 
Doty, Presiden 

Barton Co. Community Jr. Corega; Great Bend, Kans. 
67530, C. 0. noninar, President 


President. 

Butler ai Cmty. Jr. Col., El Dorado, Kans, 67042, 
Edwin J. Walbourn, President. . 

Sotal eens McPherson, Kans. 67460, Bruce L. Kline, 


meS Kans. 67337, 
‘president 
inatit nri al., Colby, Kans 67701, Richard H- 
Mosier, president... 
College of Emporia, Emporia, “Kans. 66801, Ronald 
Ebberts, president. 
copy County Community Jr. College, Arkansas City 
Kans. 67005, Given Nelson, president 
boats, City Community Jr. College, Dodge City, Kans. 
801, Charles H. Barnes, president 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


$50, 452 
20, 964 
9, 702 
25, 514 
535, 557 
43,144 
6,723 
2, 000 
34, 139 
101, 674 
159, 174 
14, 155 
28, 105 
96, 682 
37, 996 
5, 248 
23, 381 
58, 276 
9, 742 
32, 264 
64, 958 
10, 761 
11,230 
32, 605 
6, 545 
8,075 
56, 590 
219, 727 
302, 709 
81,718 
24, 096 
39, 368 
81,920 
67,418 
30, 875 


2,550, 711 


21, 275 
25, 597 
26, 651 
37,600 
20, 551 
28, 233 
13, 307 
13, 075 

9,255 
21, 831 


ononwrmanonweanm 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Donnelly College, Kansas city, Kans, 66102, Sister M. 
Richard Pen egast, president, 

Fort Hays Kans. State Col., Hays, Kans. 67602, John W. 
Gustad, president. 

Fort Scott Community Jr. College, Fort Scott, Kans. 
66701, Leon Foster, president. 

Friends Bible Coll., Haviland, Kans. 67059, Wanda 
Mitchell, administrator. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kans. 67213, Roy F. Ray, 
sis nt 


wipes Cm Jr. Col., Highland, Kans. 66035, Tony E 
Woodrum, 

Hutchinson unity Jr. 
67501, A. H. Elland, president. 

Independence Cmt Jr. Col. , Independence, 
Neil Edds, president. 

Johnson County se Jr. Col., Shawnee Mission, Kans. 
66202, Robert Harris, President. 

Kans. St. Col. of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kans, 66762, George 
F. Budd, President. 

senes. city, eee Cmty Jr. Col., Kansas City, Kans. 
66101, Jack M. Flint, President. 

Kansas St sth Ag. & App. Sci., Manhattan, Kans. 66502, 
James A. NieCain, President. 

Kansas State Teachers Col., Emporia, Kans. 66801, John 
E. Visser, President. 

Kansas Tech. Inst., Salina, Kansas 67401, Henry M. 
Neely, President. 

Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina, Kans. 67401, Paul W. 
Renich, President. 

Labette Community Jr. College, Parsons, Kans. 67357, 
Charles E. Thiebaud, President. 

Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, Kans. 66502, Wilford 
F. Lown, President. 

Marymount College, Salina, Kans. 67401, Emerald V. 
Dechant, President. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans, 67460, J. Jack 
Melhorn, President. 

Mid American Nazarene Col., Olathe, Kans. 66061, R. 
Curtis Smith, President. 

Miltonvale Wesleyan Col., Miltonvale, Kans. 67466, Leo 
G. Cox, President. 

Mount St. Scholastica Col., Atchison, Kans. 66002, Sister 
Mary Noel Bunot Acting President. 

Neosho Co. Cmty Jr. Col., Chanute, Kans. 66720, J. C. 
Sanders, President. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 66067, Peter G. Arma- 
cost, President. 

Pratt Community, Jr. College, Pratt, Kans. 67124, Ray- 
mond E. Cleveland, President. 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, 
Sylvia Gorges, President : 

Sehard County Cmty. Jr. Col., Liberal, Kans. 67901, 
Dale J. Gibson, President 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans, 67156, C. Orville 
Strohl, President. 

St. Benedicts College, Atchison, Kans. 66002, Rev. 
Alcuin Hemmen, President 

St: Johns College, Winfield, Kans. 67156, R. C. Beisel, 
President 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Kans. 66098, Sister Mary Janet 
McGilley, President 

St. Mary of the Plains Col., Dodge City, Kans. 67801, 
Sr. M. Cecilia Bush, President 

Sterling College, Sterling, Kans, 67579, William M. 

McCreery, President 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kans.67063, Roy Just, President. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 66044, E. L. 
Chalmers, Jr., Chancellor. 

Washburn Univ. of Topeka, Topek 
Henderson, President 

Wichita State University, Wichita, Kans. 67208, Clark 
Ahlberg, President 


KENTUCKY (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 29) 


Alice Lloyd College, Pippa Passes, EN- 41844, William S. 
Hayes, President. Pe 

Asbury College, Wilm 
PHD, President 

Bellarmine Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky. 40205, 
Raymond J. Treece, Executive Vice Presiden 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 40403, Willis D. Weathford, 
president > 

Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 42301, Sister Joan Marie, 
Lechner, president.. 

Campbells/ille Coliege, Campbellsville, ky. 42718, William, 
R. Davenport, president 

Centre Col. of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 40422, Thomas A, 
Spragans, president 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Ky. 40769, James M. 
Boswell, president 

Eastern Kentucky Univ., Richmond, Ky. 49475, Robert R. 


Martin, president. <5 54. oes oaks = te exe 


oes atown College, Georgetown, Ky. 40324, Robert L. 
Mills, president 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. 40601, Carl M. 
Hill, president 


Allocation 


$13, 884 
160,775 
17,382 
2, 000 
37, 100 
32, 890 
3, 106 
38, 252 
rs ais 
187, 748 
6, 306 
362, 987 
250, 593 
7, 015 
33, 026 
4, 662 

6, 800 
61,722 
26,774 
24, 612 
9, 147 
50, 320 
10, 191 
86, 802 


7,844 
48, 744 
11, 640 
30, 118 
46, 120 

5, 000 
38, 626 
32, 633 


35, 084 
32, 264 


340, 936 
66, 108 
167, 354 


2, 532, 693 


101, 000 
38, 850 
49,275 
61, 230 
28, 500 
72, 386 
31, 431 

145, 514 

288, 590 


May 20, 1971 


Estimate 
number of 
stud 
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Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards . Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


KENTUCKY (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 29)—Con. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Ky. 42301, 
Howa Ramsey, vica president $12, 600 
orem Jr aa Teckson, Ky. 41339, Troy R. Eslinger, 108, 063 


38, 049 
369, 385 


pres 139, 000 
Narthern paa State College, niii Ky. 
W, Frank Steely, president. 9,335 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
19,125 
Rev. Elmer J. 


Gr , president 2,977 
Southeastn. Christian Col., Winchester, Ky. 40391, Victor 

Broaddus, president 4, 000 
Spalding College, Louisville, Ky. 40203, Sister Eileen M. 

Egan, president. 44, 250 
St. Catharine Jr. College, St. Catharine, Ky. 40061, Sister 

Margaret Marie Hofstett, president 6,600 
Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 40741, Earl F. Hays, 

president 11,178 
Thomas More Col., Covington, Ky. 41017, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


Nasson ge Springvale, Maine 04083, John Stephen 
Bailey, Presiden: 
Horhor Ol Cons of ns Bangor, Maine 04401, William R. 
ague, Directo 
Riker College, Houlton, Maine 04730, Robert Matson, 
reside! 
St. Francis College, Biddeford, Maine 04005, Richard J. 
Spath, President. 
St. Joseph's College, eae Av peter Maine 04062, Ber- 15-997 


38, 322 
18, 961 


Jewett, Provost_____._ 6, 061 
Univ. of Maine at Portland 

William J. Macleod, President... 78, 158 
University of Maine, "Portland 04102, Winthrop C. Libby, 155 412 


Gaerne. of Maine at Farmington, Farmington, Maine 
04938, Einar A, Olsen, president 36, 603 
University of Maine at Fort Kent, Fort Kent, Maine 04743, 
Joseph M. Fox, president. 11, 001 
University of Maine at Machias, Machias Maine 04654, 
Lincoin A. Sennett, president 24, 401 
University of Maine at Presque Isle, Presque Isle, Maine 
John F, Murphy, president 35, 025 04769, Stani: A Salwak, president... 50,701 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 40508, Irvin E. Westbrook Jr, ge, Portland, Maine 04103, James F. 
Lunger, president 22, 650 Dickinson, srontent, 22, 986 
Union ae. Barbourville, Ky. 40906, Mahlon A. Miller, ae = 
resident 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, : MARYLAND (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 40) 
Singletary, president 289, 926 
University of Louisville, Louis’ 
Strickler, president me 92, 665 
Western Kentucky Univ., Bowling Green, Ky. 42101, Dero 
A. Downing, president 


LOUISIANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 22) 


ee ee Ce Cr 


ne eo fOPuaoeroans &© CGA ANA —§ ws Ons WH 


Allegany Community Col., Cumberland, Md, 21502, 
W. Ardell Haines, presiden 
Anna Arundel Cmty. College, Arnold 21012, Robert P. 
er me. Pf Sens 
Balt. Col. of Commerce, Baltimore, Md, 21201, D. Deane 
Wyatt, president 
Bowie State College, Bowie, Md, 20715, Samuel Lloyd 
Myers, president 136, 137 
Capitol Inst. of Tech., Kensington 20795, Martin A. Mason, 
act. Pine Cant ent. 6,333 


11, 081 
11,811 


presiden! 11, 582 
Cmty. Col. ral Baltimore, Baltimore, Md, 21215, Harry 

Bard, president. 50, 163 
Col. of oro Dame of Md., Baltimore, Ma: 21210, Sister 

M 12,625 


39, 648 


urnett, president 34, 647 
Essex Community College, Essex, Md. 21221, Vernon 
Wanty, president 16, 493 
ieee State College, Frostburg, Md. 21532, Nelson 
P. Guild, president 87, 647 
Goucher College, Towson, Md. 21204, Harvin S. Perry, 
president. 31, 264 
pez robin Jr. College, Ha 4 
epler, president__ ae 29, 280 
Hartford Junior Colleg > k 
Hankin, presiden 36, 345 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 21701, A. Randle Elliott, 
presiden! 22, 033 
Howard oni College, Columbia, Md. 21043, Dr. Alfred 
Smith, president. 6,398 
Johns Hopkins Lect Baltimore, Md. 21218, Lincoln 
Gordon, 116, 195 
Lo iy Colle 
70, 662 


57, 330 


Centenary camen Shreveport, La. 71104, John H. Allen, 
president. 


reside: 
Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 70122, Broadus N. 
Butler, president 
Grambling College, Grambling, Li 
t 214,497 


Cecil G. Taylor, Heferi: ee 154, 305 
La, State Univ., Alexandria, A 
Abrams, dea 10, 987 
La. State Univ. ‘Eunice, Eunice, La. 70535, John A. Hunter, 
president 16, 200 
Te State Univ. Shreveport, Shreveport, La. 71105, John 
A. Hunter, president. 9,920 
Louisiana i ege, Pinesiiile, La, 71360, G. Earl Guinn, 
preside 50, 306 
Loutslana "Si Univ. in New Orleans, New Orleans, La. 
70122, Homer L. Hitt, Chancellor 110, 878 
Louisiana Tech University, Ruston, La. 71270, F. Jay 
Taylor, president 228, 127 
tor a University, td asi La. 70118, Michael F. 
ennelly, SJ., president 89, 396 
McNfese State Univar 
Thomas S. Leary, presi: 118,790 
Northeast Louisiana Universtiy; Monroe, La 
George Thomas Walker, president 3 236, 989 
Northwestern State Univ., Natchitoch 
Arnold R. Kilpatrick, i 97,120 
Southeastern Louisiana University, Hammond, La. 70401, 
Clea E. Parker, president. 52,783 
Southern Univ. & A & M Col., Baton Rouge, La. 70813, 
G. Leon Netterville, Jr. president 470, 287 
St. Joseph Seminary ‘College, Saint Benedict La. 70457, 
Very Rev. Marian Larmann, OSB, Rector-president ~- 6, 200 
St. Marys Dominican Col., New Orleans, La. 70118, Sister 
Mary Ursula Cooper, resident 17, 481 
Tulane Univ. of Louisiana, New Orleans, La, 70118, 
Herbert E. Longenecker, 102, 959 
Univ. Southwestern bere Lafayette, La. 70501, 
Clyde L. Rougeou, p 97,660 
Xavier University of haora New Orleans, 25, 
Norman C. Francis, president 413, 216 


MAINE (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 20) 


Mont pneri Eo 2 Rockville, Md. 20850, 
Willi; Strasser, resident. 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 21212, Thomas P. 
Fraser, interim president. 
Mount Providence Jr. Col., 
Mary Alice Osp, E 
Mount St. Marys College, Emmitsbu' 
gene Lacroce, comptroller. 
Ner Israel Rabbinical Col., Baltimore, Md. 
Jacob |, Ruderman, president = 
Prince Georges Cmty. Col., Largo, Md, 20027, Watson F. 
Pindell, Keira 


4 
1 
1 
5 
6 
8 
7 
4 
8 
1 
5 
2 
a 
5 
8 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 


702, 229 1,211 
Bates College, beg Maine 04240, Thomas Hedley 
Reynolds, President 39, 803 59 
om join in College, Sasso Maine 04011, Roger Howell, 54 403 
colt College Waterville, Maine 04901, Robert E. L $ 
Il, Preside nt. 39, 002 
Renwick a es preside 


36, 103 
Maine | oe a FEER Castine, ‘ies 04421, Rear Towson State College, Baltimore, Md. 21204, James 
Admiral E. A. Rodgers, superintendent. Fisher, aident 


Footnote at end of table. 


ugherty, ‘oresldeet 
College of Md., St. Marys City, Md, 20686, J, 
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MARYLAND (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 40)—Con. Harvard University, Cambrian Mass. 02138, Nathan M. 
Pusey, Presiden . 
Univ of Maryland St. Col, Pricess Anne, Md. 21853 
Howard E Wright: acting chanalar a 7 pyre Bo a Cal 
Univ of Md., yp ope 
Albin 0. ‘Ku 


Lay rennin 

A allege, Ch 

Western aryland College, Westminster, Md, 21157, 
Lowell S. Ensor, president 


5,954, 817 10,271 


86, 198 
53, 286 


gua SSA president. 27,600 13, 241 
Aquinas Jr. Col. of Bus., Newton, Mass, 02158 
mene, dean i 7, 208 John R. 47,200 
Assumption College, Worchester, 7 Mount Btn 

Georges Bissonnette, president 44, 465 David B 37,248 
Atlantic Union College, So. ont; Mass, 01561, 2 800 


William G, Nelso 
; ai Mos sig 14 Mount Wachusett Cmt ee Gardner, Mass. 01440, 
21, 019 Arthur F. Haley, 13, 402 


uglas D. Perkins president G 26, 080 12, 541 
— Jr. Col. of Bus., Boston, Mass. 02116, Louis F. 
usco, y neey 8, 187 16, 688 
Becker Jr. Colle, 
3, 280 38, 480 


pro-te m 47, 869 
ers of Music, ston, Mass. 02215, Lawrence 

Berk, president... “i 34, 522 T. Amsler, presi 
Berkshire Christian Col., Le North Shore Cmty Col., dont ar Mass, 0 
rise Ê naai rogi 5,425 Shively, president 


Berkshire Cmty. College, Pittsfield, Ï; Northampton Junior Col., Northampt 
O'Connell, president 12, 752 Richard D. Pickett, president 


Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 02115, Asa S. 
553, 539 Knowles, president 
Northern oe Haverhill, Mass. 01832, 


110, 591 School, Bost 
ool, Boston, Mass, 02116, Frederick G. 
416, 037 


sident 56, 767 
ee ni Mass. 02324, 
Adrian Rondileau, pre: ‘dent. 34, 244 
Bristol Community College, Fail River, Mass, 02720, Jack 
P. Hudnall, president 32, 795 
Bryant Mcintosh Business School, Lawrence 
oward, Reith presi à ka 35, 094 
Cambridgs Jr. College, Cambri , 
D. Talbot, president 4,000 atom 67,733 
Cape Cod Community Col, Hyannis, Mass, 02601, E. 
arleton Nickerson, preside 22, 097 . 21,312 
Cardinal Cushing College, Brookline, Mass. 02146, Sr. M. Pa. College, ‘Boston, Mass, 02115, William Holmes, 
Madonna Murph ae: 4,379 Jr., presiden! ey 78, 342 
Carnegie Institute, Simons Rock, Inc., Great Barrington, Mass. 01230, 
president... 4, 466 Elizabeth B. Holt president 2, 000 
Smith polege: Northampton, Mass. 01060, Thomas C. 
$7, 097 Mendenhall, president 45, 874 
Southeastern Mass. Univ., he Aor daai Mass. 02747, 
35, 600 Dr. Joseph L. Driscoll, p 57,845 
Springfield College, Sar rasen Wass, 01109, Wilbert E, 
63, 752 Locklin, president 
Springfield Tech. Cmty. Col., Springfield, Mass, 01105, 
24, 540 Edmund T. Garvey, resident 
St. Johns Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 02135, 
12, 697 John A. Broderick, president.. 
Stevens College, Hubbardston, 
91,241 Robinson, acting president 
Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass. 02356, Rev. John 
66, 817 T. Corr, president 
Suffolk University, Boston, Mass. 02114, Thomas Fulham, 
138, 273 President 
Fisher prani College, Boston. Mass. 02116, Scott A. Swain School of Design, New Bedford, Mass. 02740, 
Fisher, pretidewt =. 5 5.<e- 5 osc n nck canes 5,250 George Perkins, President 
res tate College, Fitchburg, Mass, 01420, James J, Tufts University, Medford, Mass, 02155, Burton C. 
Hammond, president 29,936 Hallowell, President... 
Framingham pwsi a Framingham, Mass. 01701, D. Univ. of Mass., all campuses, Amherst, Mass. 01002, 
Justin McCarthy, president. > 33, 200 Robert Wood, President. ~ 
land Jr. College, Boston, Mass. 02215, Canon G. Wellesiey College, Wellesley, Mass. 02181, Ruth M. 
Gardner, Acting president 8, 000 Adams, President 
Gordon Col. & Gordon Divinity Sch., Wenham, Mass 01984, Wentworth Coll. of Technology, Baston, Mass. 0211 
Harold > Sokong, president_._.._._. £ 48,512 H. Russell, President . ae 
ion, Mass. 2215, M Wentworth institute, Boston, Mas 
56, 048 


20, 925 


anano wo w 


~ ~ 
Žau E 


-~onrnreon w © 8 © 


Western New England Col., Springfield, Mass. 01119, 
jent... 12, 363 Beaumont A. Herman, President 
pshi e, Amherst, Mass. 01002, Franklin Westfield State College, Westfield, Mass. 01085, Leonard 
Patterson, p dent 38, 222 J. Savignano, President 


Footnote at end of table. 
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District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


MASSACHUSETTS (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 97)—Continued 


10 


9 
1 
4 
4 


wee Co College, Norton, Mass. 02766, W. C. H. Prentice, 
resident 
te Co Caiete, Spon, Mass. 02215, Mrs. Margaret 
er 
Williams 
Sawyer, ` 
Worcester Poly Institute, Worcester, Mass. 01609, George 
W. Hazzard, President ‘ 
Worcester State College, Worcester, 
Leestamper, President.........-... 


MICHIGAN (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 77) 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 49221, John H. Dawson, 
President 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 49224, Bernard T. Lomas, 
President 

Aima College, Alma, Mich. 48801, Robert D. Swanson, 
President. 

Alpena Community College, Alpena, Mich. 49707, ‘Steward 
Olmstead, Acting President. 

Andrews University, Berrien pasa Mich. 49104, Richard 
Hammill, President. 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapid 
jammill, President 
ubright Business College, 
obert W. Sneden, President____--_.- 

oa De Noc Community Col., Escanaba, Mich. 49829, 
ichard L. Rinehart, President 

Caivin College, Grand Rapids, Mich, 49506, William 
Spoelhof, resident. 

Center Campus, Macomb Cmty. College, Mt. Ciemens, 
Mich, 48043, John Dimitry, President 

Central Michigan Univ., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 48858 
William B, Boyd, President. 

Davenport Col, of Business, Graad Rapids, Mich, 49502, 
Robert W. Sneden, Preside 

Delta College. „ University Center, “Mich, 48710, Donald J. 
Cartyon, President... ~~... ..-.- 2-2-3 oe nwo 

Detroit College of Business, Dearborn, Mich. 48126 
Robert W. Sneden, President.. - 

Detroit Engineering Institute, Det 
F. Edgar Lamb, President 

Detroit institute of TOA: Detroit, M 

Barich, Presiden: 
ae. a College, Southfield; Mich, 48076, ‘hee 


ES hanes ident. 
Ferris State allege, Big aa Mich. 49307, Victor F. 


Spathelf, Preside 
cole, Flint, Mich. 48503, Charles 


Genessee ‘Cty. 
Pappas, President. 
Glen Oaks Cmty. Col, Centerville, Mich. 49032, Harold V. 
Sheffer, Pre: dent 
bic Community College, Ironwood, Mich, 49938, 
ames L. reny, President 
anoa a Papas a apt. Col. & Sem., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wilbert Welch, Presid dent... 
Pe Rapids Jr. College, — Rapids, Mici 
C. Robert Muth, Superintendent s 
Grand Valley State Col., Allendale, Mich. 49401, Arend D. 
Lubbers, President 
Henry Ford Community Col., Dearborn, Mich. 48128, 
James 0. McCann, President 
Hi a Park bags College, Highland Park, Mich. 48203, 
aul H. Jones, Dean 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 49242, J. Donald 
Phillips, President. 
Ho ot p Holland, Mich. 49423, Clarence Handlogton, 
resident. 
Jackson ogg eae College, Jackson, Mich. 49201, Harold D. 
McAnich, Presiden 
Kalamazoo "College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Weimer K. 
Hicks, President 
Kalamazoo Valle 
‘ rae oie ity re a 
ello mmuni: e 
Richard F. Whitmore, Director 
Kirtiand Cmty. Col., Roscommon, Mich. 48653. Robert A. 
Stenger, President 
Lake an College, Benton Harbor, Mich, 49022, 
James H. Lehman, president 
Lake Superior St. Gol., Sault Ste Marie, Mich, 49783 
Kenneth J. Shouldice, chancellor 
Lansing Business University, Lansing, Mich. 48933, 
Martin Wynaldi, director. 
Lansing Community ern Lansing, Mich. 48914, 
Philip J. Gannon, presiden 
Lawrence Inst. or og Southfield, Mich. S 
Wayne Buell, president 
Lewis Business Coll., D 
Harris, shew 
Macomb County 
Dimitry, ro Hay > - 
Madonna College, Livonia, Mich, 48150, Sister Mary 
Danatha, president 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 48221, Arthur W. 
Brown, president * 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Allocation 


$31, 193 
19, 708 
32, 707 
59, 680 
12, 800 


7, 350, 707 


38, 240 
43,790 
90, 689 
21,272 
48, 640 
62, 560 

2,000 
14,720 


132, 445 
30, 560 
127, 348 
25, 679 
87, 048 
21, 162 
21, 440 
5, 281 
32, 320 
44,620 
11, 200 
18, 400 
23, 686 
14, 933 
99, 152 
14, 435 
76, 289 


awards 


istrict 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Mercy College of Detroit, President 48219, Sister Karl 

George, actg. president 

Merrill Palmer Institute, Detroit, Mich, 48202, J. William 
Rioux, president. 

Mich, Technological Univ., Houghton, Mich, 49931, 
Raymond L. Smith, president 

Michigan Christian Jr. Col., Rochester, Mich, 48063, 
E, Lucien Palmer, president 

Michigan as Seven East ane, Mich, 48823, 
Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., presiden 

Monroe County Cmty. k Maara Mici 
Ronald Campbell, president. 

Poe Cmty. Col., Sidney, Mich, 48885, Donald 
presi 

Muskegon Go. Cmty. College, Muskegon, Mich, 49440, 
Charles Green, president 

nee College, Kalamazoo, Mich, 49074, Mary Bader, 
presi 

No, Central Michigan Col., Petoskey, Mich 49770, A. D. 
Shankland, dean 

Northern Michigan Univ., Marquette, Mich, 49855, John X, 
Jamrich, president 

Northwestern Michi an Col., Traverse City, Mich. 49684, 
James M. Davis, director. 

Northwood institute, Midland, Mich. 48640, Arthur E. 
Turner, president 

Oakland ‘Cmty. College, Bloomfield Hills, Mi 
Joseph Hill, president. 

Oakland University, Rochester, Mich 
Dowo, presiden 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich, 49076, Ray B. Loeschner, 
president 

eee Owosso, Mich, 48867, Russell V. DeLong, 
presiden! 

Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, Mich, 49006, 
Robert Sneden, president_.. 

—— Business Inst., Saginaw, Mich. 48607, Angelo 
werriero, director. 

Seguen Valley Col. Univ. Center, Mich. 48710, Samuel D. 

arble, president 
sooo College, Livonia, Mich, 48151, Eric J. Bradner 


resident. 

shaw wae at pane Detroit, Mich, 48202, Romallus 
O. Murphy, president... 

Siena Heights College, Adrian 
Reaume, acting president.. 

Southwestern Michigan Col., 
Stanley W. Ber Evesa president. 

Spring Pet ege, Spring Arbor, Mich, 49283, Dr. 
Ellwood Voller, pacet 

St. Clair Co. Cmty. Col. -» Port Huron, Mich, 48060, Richard 
L. Morris, acting president 

Suomi College, Hancock, Mich. 49930, Ralph J. Jalkanen, 
presiden! 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 48221, Rev. Malcolm 
Carron, president. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104, R. W. 
Fleming, president. 

Washtenaw Cmty. College, Ann Arbor, Mich, 48107, 
David H. — president_ 


“a 


Sere Univ., Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, James 
W. Miller, president. 


MINNESOTA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 50) 


Anoka Ramsey St. Jr. Col., Coon Rapids, Minn, 55433, 
Dr. Ronald Ñ. Denison, president 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 55404, Oscar A. 
nderson, president 


—_ State Jr. College, Austin, Minn. 55912, Curtis 


Preside 
Brainerd State Junior College, inisi Minn. 56401, 
. E. Chalberg, President 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 55057, Howard 
Swearer, President 
ysr e of St. Benedict, St Joseph, Minn. 56374, Stanley 
arg President. 
Coli of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 55116, Sister 
Fi “A Huber, President 
= e of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 55811. Sr. Mary 
ichard Boo, President. 


Joseph L. Knutson, President 
Concordia Col. St. Paul, Acting President 55104, H. W. 
Otte, President.. 


Allocation 


1, 270, 151 
21, 831 
7,340 
20, 144 
23, 373 
7,673 
132, 500 
21, 760 
27, 166 
157, 558 
167, 654 
70,724 
23, 459 
2,720 
14, 172 
33, 909 
21, 405 
106, 541 
8, 823 
11, 360 
78, 157 
24, 058 
29, 760 
353, 855 
371, 380 
70, 436 
371, 945 
700, 340 


4, 223, 979 


15, 160 
139, 003 
21, 739 
446, 989 
8, 098 
60, 080 
9, 046 
53, 863 
96, 896 
63, 674 
43, 520 
$1, 840 
115, 234 
149, 370 
42, 480 


16265 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District A 
No. Institution address and Head of institution 


MINNESOTA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 50)—Con. 


Corbett College, Crookston, Minn. 56716, Mother Mary 
John Flynn, President. 

Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn. 56359, Very Rev. John 
Neville, Presi ent & R 

Fergus Falls State Junior College, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
e537, wW Waage, President... 

Golden Valley Lutheran College, 
55422, Bernt C. Opsal, President_ 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Frank R. Barth, President. 

Hamline University, St. Pa 


Minn, 55101, Richard 


Harold E. Wilson, D 
Lakewood State Jr. oa “White Bear Lake, Minn. 55110, 
Carl Gerbe: 
Lea College, 
Dean of the Co! 
Macalester Colley 
, Preside 


Soe. Dean. 
Metropolitan St. 
Jensen, Presiden 
Minneapolis College of Art & Design, = wana Minn, 
Arnold Herstand, Director. 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minn, 56560, Roland 
Dilo, President... .--..--------.-....---------=-- 
Normandale St. Jr. Col., Bloomington, Minn. 55431, 
Dale A. Lorenz, President. ...---.-----.-----.------ 
North Hennepin State Jr. Col., Minneapolis Minn, 55428, 
John F. Helling, President 
Northiand State Jr. Col., Thief River Falis, Minn, 56701, 
Victor Charles, President 
Rainy River State Jr. College, International Falls, Minn, 
56649, Wallace A. Simpson, President__-- 
Rochester State Junior College, Rochester, 
Charles E. Hill, President... 
Southwest Minn. State rel 
lowar ellows, president. 
=e pre State college, St. Cloud, Minn. 56301, Robert 


pee 
St. Marys Jr. Col., 


University of 
John Q. insti acting provost... 
Vermilion State Jr. Col., Ely, Minn. 


ident 
Wilimar State Junior atom oe 
John Torgelson, 
Winona State Calg, 


7 
6 
7 
3 
2 
4 
8 
1 
8 
ao 
1 
4 
2 
8 
5 
5 
7 
3 
3 
7 
8 
1 
6 
6 
6 
1 
5 
1 
5 
8 
6 
8 
6 
1 
2 


Alcorn A. & M. a. Lorman, Miss. 39096, Walter 
Liem ce president 
Belhaven Coll ege, Jackson, Miss. 39202, Howard a 
Cleland, president. ........-- 
Blue Mountain College, Blue M 
E. Harold Fisher, ea om 
Clarke Memorial College, N 
Lowrey Compere, President___._...--.-----.-------- 
Coahoma Jr. College, Clarksdale, Miss. 38614, James E. 
poci Te RR EAA 
Copiah Lincotn pa it Wesson, Miss. 39191, Billy B. 


Vv. eee POM cose encase A 
East Mississippi Jr. Col., E Miss. 39358, Earl A, 


Stennis, President. 


ow ff woe fF YY WON F&F HY WO Q 


Footnote at wer of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$2, 285 
4,640 
7,377 

14, 364 

76, 847 

45, 683 

13,727 

13, 882 

12,804 
16, 208 

28, 509 

152, 535 
339, 289 

13, 938 

24,713 

23, 631 

263, 852 

14, 187 

18,614 

10, 039 
9,680 

41, 448 

226, 154 
150, 800 
244, 335 

38, 138 

16, 947 

31, 523 

666, 477 
104, 409 
116, 796 

8, 132 

19, 058 

95, 656 

10, 508 


2, 303, 476 


150, 640 
43, 434 
15, 912 

6,786 
75, 250 
2, 652 
111,774 
8, 265 
14,040 
16, 068 
7, 223 
300, 188 
9, 282 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No, 


ow Ns oO nN ON fF OF ON 


Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


miy Holmes pa sae West Point, Miss. 39773, John 
Walton, President 
Meridian Munici 
39301, William S, Dea 
Millsaps College, son, Miss 39210, Edward M. 
Collins, President.. 


Hayden, Jr. 

Miss. State le 
Charles P. Hogarth, President- 

Miss. Valley State College, Itta B 

. White, President. 

Mississippi’ College, Clinton 
Nobles, President 

Mississippi | Indus. College, Holly Springs, Miss. 38635, 

ankin, President. 

Mississippi State Univ., State College, Miss. 39762, 
William L. Giles, President 

Northeast Mississippi Jr. Col., Boonesville, Miss. 38829, 
Harold T. White, President_ 

Northwest Mississippi Jr. on, Senatobia, Miss. 38668, 
R. D. McLendon, Presiden 

Pearl River Jr. College, Poplarville, Miss. 39470, Marvin R. 
White, President 

Prentiss Norm. and Indus. inst, Prentiss, Miss. 39474, 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson, President. 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mi 
McMillan, President. 

Sna Junior College, Li 
igloo’ Goll 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss, 39174, George A. 
Owens, Presi 

Univ. of Southern Miss., Hattiesburg, Miss. 39401, 
William D. McCain, President 

University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 38677, Porter 
L. Fortune Jr., Chancellor 

Utica Jr. College, Utica, Miss. 39175, J. L. Stokes, 
President 

William Carey College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 39401, J. Ralph 
Noonkester, President 

Wood Jr. College, Mathiston, Miss. 39752, Dr. Felix 
Sutphin, President. 


18, 252 
41,340 
178, 370 


MISSOURI (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 50) 


Avila College, Kansas City, Mo. 64145, Sr. Olive Louise 
Dallavis, President 

Central Bible College, Springfield, Mo. 65802, Philip 
Crouch, President 

Central Methodist College, Fayette, Mo. 65248, Harold 
Hamilton, President 


ident 
wn a Nevada, Mo. 64772, Jon 0. iaie 
residen 
Crowder College, Neosho, Mo. 64850, Dell Reed, Ma r 
Culver Stockton College, Canton; Mo. 63435, Fred 
Helsabeck, Presiden 
af College, Spring Mo. 65802, Cari Sti E 
a A e A A 
= Shout Pies ee Enas. Union, Mo. 63084, Donald 
er el Cilge Si singield, Mo. 65802, J. Robert 
roft, Presiden 
Fontbonee” College, St. Louis, Mo, 63105, Sister Roberta 
Schmidt, President 57, 933 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 63103, Richard 
Stumpe, President 26, 479 
Jefferson Col., Hillsboro, Mo, 63050, 8. Ray Henry, 
President 11,721 
Jr. College a of Metro Kansas city, Kansas City, Mo. 
111, Dr. Leslie Koltai, Chancellor 24, 167 
Jr. College. Dist. of St. Louis Co. 
osand, President. . 


Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo, 65101, Walter C. 
Daniel, president. 

Lindenwood nn St Peti Mo. 63301, John 
Anthony Brown Ar 

Maryvilie Col. Sacred H eart, St P Mo. 63141, Harriet 
Switzer, president 

Mineral Area College, Flat River, Mo. 63601, Richard B. 
Caster, president. 

Missouri Bapt. College Campus, Hannibal, Mo, 63401, 
Frank B. Kellogg, , presiden ent. 

Missouri Southern oeae Jopi 
Billingsty, presiden 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 65340 
Tomkins, president. 

Missoury estern Junior College, St. Joseph, 

0. Looney, president. 

mabey ir; Jr. College, Moberly, Mo. 65270, William Cjark, 
president. 

Northeast Missouri S. T. C., Kirksville, Mo. 63501, 
Charles McCiain, 

Northwest Missouri 
Robert P. Foster, presiden 


May 20, 1971 


stu 
awards 


220 
63 


139 
31 
71 

308 
43 
15 


May 20, 1971 


District 


No. 


oo fF} F&F wWwwn N 


x 
o 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


MISSOURI (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 50)—Con, 


Park College, Parkville, Mo. 64152, Donald M. MacKenzie, 
president_ 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 64110, Maurice E. 
Van Ackeren, president 

Southeast Missouri St. Col., C: 
Mark F. Scully, president. 

Southwest Baptist College, 
Seils, president. 

Southwest Missouri St. rie 
Arthur L. Mallory, presiden 

St. Louis Col, of P! armacy, St Louis, Mo, 63110, Charles 
C. Rabe, President 

St. Louis University, Sk Louis, Mo. 63103, Very Rev. Paul 
C. Reinert, Presiden 

St, Pauls College, Consed Mo. 64020, Lambert J. Mehi, 


President. 
Sedalia, Mo. 65301, Fred Davis, 


State Fair sa Col., 
President 
Stephans Sonone; Columbia, Mo, 65201, padans Smith, 


Tudor Westover, ag orn i 
Trenton Jr. College, Trenton 


James C. Olson, Chancellor. 

U. of Missouri at Rolla, Rolla, Mo. 65401, Merl Baker, 
Chancellor. 

U. of Missouri at St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo, 63121, Glen R. 
Driscoll, Chancellor 

University of Missouri at Columbia, Columbia, Mo. 65201, 
John Schwada, Chancellor. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo, 63130, Thomas 
Hopkinson Eliot, Chancellor. 

Webster College, "St. Louis, Mo. 63119, Leigh Gerdine, 
President 

Westminster ers Fulton, Mo. 65251, Robert L. D. 
Davidson, President 

ye Jewell College, Liberty, Mo, 64068, Thomas Field 


President UE SES RISES Fe SSO, 
MONTANA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 12) 


Carroll College, neers, Mont. 59601, Rev. Joseph D. 
Harrington, President 

College ol of Great Falls, Great Fails, Mont. 59401, E. Milton 
Brassell, President 

Dawson College, Glendive, Mont, 59330, James Hoffman, 
PICA ONT on coo aos ice shoacecomentascnrsa= 

Eastern Montana Col., Billings, Mont. 59101, Stanley J. 
Heywood, President. 

Flathead Cmty. College, aap Mont, 59901, Larry 
Blake, President 

Miles Community College, 
Vernon Kailey, President. 

Montana Col. of Mineral Sci, 
Edwin G. Koch, President. 

Montana State Univ., Bozeman, Mont. 59715, Carl 
Mcintosh, President. 

Northern Montana College, Havre, Mont. 59501, Joseph 
R. Crowley, President. 

Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Mont. 59102, Lawrence 
F. Small, President 

Univ. of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 59801, Robert Pantzer, 

Western Montana Col., Dillon, Mont. 59725, James E. 

Short, President. 


NEBRASKA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 25) 


Bellevue College, Bellevue, Nebr, 68005, Richard D. 


Winchell, President 
Chadron State coer: ebr. 69337, Edwin C. 


AEAT ANEP AE I EERE SAR EN 

Concordia Teachers Col., Seward, Nebr. 68434, W. Theo 
Janzow, president. 

Creighton niversity, Omaha, Nebr. 68131, Joseph J. 

Labaj, president. 

Dana College, Blair, Nebr. 68008, C. C. Madsen, Dp 

Doane College, Crete, Nebr. 68333, Philip R. Heckman, 
residen 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, Nebr. 68352, Ivan R. 
Simpson, president 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr, 68901, Thero 


Weese, acting president. 

Immanuel Hosp. Sch. of Radiologic Tec., Omaha, Nebr. 
68111, Spencer E. Brader, exec. di rector. 

John F. Kennedy College, Wahoo, Nebr. 68066, Ted Dillon, 
president. 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$55, 361 
63, 007 
37,284 

132, 270 

169, 311 
15, 040 

152, 902 

8, 961 
15, 079 
18, 421 
80, 242 
38, 188 

8, 604 

255, 497 
93, 009 
26, 364 

560, 366 

144, 871 
89, 310 
22, 762 
27,741 
26, 266 


813, 762 


95, 873 
38, 960 
7,760 
104, 256 
40, 263 
7, 058 
24, 111 
159, 268 
24, 124 
35, 632 
233, 618 
42, 839 


1, 460, 116 


74, 601 
30, 581 
30,210 


71,495 
34, 872 


28, 632 
4, 826 
32, 733 
41,951 
1, 000 
44,624 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


District 
awards No. 


ee ee i O O o o 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Kearney State College, Kearney, Nebr. 68847, Milton J. 
Hassel, president_ 

gos Lutheran Col., Fremont, Nebr. 68025, Dale Lund, 

Nebraska | Wesle an "ai , Lincoln, Nebr, 68504, Vance D. 
Rogers, president. 

Nebraska Western ae saad Bluff, Nebr. 69361, 
William Ptacek, pres 

North Platte Col, 
Hasemeyer, 

Northeastern 
Paradise, Jeepa 

Peru State College, Peru, Nebr. 68421, Neal S, Gomon, 
president. 

Platte Jr. Col, 


t 
Univ, of Nebr. at Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebr. 68508, Joseph 
Soshnik, President. 
Univ of Nebr. at Omaha, Omaha, Nebr, 68101, Kirk 
Naylor, President 
Wayne State College, Wayne, Nebr. 68787, W. A. Branden- 
burg, President 


York College, York, Nebr. 68467, Dale R. Larsen, President. 


NEVADA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 4) 


oe Seat College, Elko, Nev. 89801, Elmer L. Kuntz, 

res 

Sierra Nevada College, Incline Village, Nev. 89450, 
Benjamin Solomon, President 

Univ. of Nevada—Las Ve as, Las Vegas, Nev. 89100, 
Roman J. Zorn, Presiden 

Univ. of Nevada—Reno, Reno, Nev. 89507, N. Edd Miller, 
President. 


Belknap College, Center Harbor, N.H. 03226, William K. 
ices, Jr., President. 

Colby, Jr., Col., New London, N. 
Woodman, President 


Franklin Pierce, Col., Rindge, N.H. 03461, Frank S. 
Dipietro President 

Kama Sta : College, Keene, N.H. 03431, Leo F. Redfern, 
residen 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, N.H. 03106, Sister 
Mary Vianney Fulham, president 

N.H. Tech. Institute, Concord, N.H. 03301, George M. 
Strout, director. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne College, Antrim, New Hampshire 
03440, Kenneth F. McLaughlin, president 

New England Aero Inst., Nashua, N.H. 0306 
Harrison R. Thyng, director 

New England College, Henniker, N.H. 03242, Jere Chase, 
president 

ten Hampshire Col. Acc, and Commerce, Manchester, 

N.H. 03101, Gertrude Shapiro, president 

Notre Dame College, Manchester, N.H. 03104, Sister 
Jeannette Vezeau, president 

Plymouth So cal, Plymouth, N.H. 03264, Harold E. 

residen 
Rivier College, Nashua, N.H. 03060, Sister Gloria Lemieux, 


president 

St. Anselms College, Manchester, N.H. 03102, Rev. 
Placidus H. Riley, president 

Univ. of New rion orias Durham, N.H. 03824, John W. 
McConnell, president 

White Pines College, Chester, N 
president. 


NEW JERSEY 
(NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 44) 


Alphonsus College, Woodcliff Lake, NJ. 07680, Sister 
eronica, C.S.J., president. 

Atlantic Cmty. Col, May Landing 08330, William Young, 
presiden 

Banjos Community College, Paramus, N.J. 07652, Sidney 

Silverman, president 

Beth Medrash Govoha K Arearies; 150 5th Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10011, Martin Klein, dean. 

Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, N.J. 07003, Kenneth B. 
Obrien, President. - 

Brookdale Cmty. Col 
lacher, President. 

Burlington County 
Evans, President. 

Caldwell Col. for Women, Caldwell, N.J. 07006, Sister 
Anne John, President. 
Comcen County Cmty. Col., Blackwood, N.J. 08012, Otto 

R. Mauke, President. 


11, 479 
70,261 
10, 475 
27,300 


3 060 


4,162 
115,977 


15, 325 

7,410 
26, 286 
16, 506 
25, 270 
45, 701 
14, 742 
42, 270 
18, 597 
57, 482 
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District 
No. 
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Institution address and Head of institution 


NEW JERSEY 
(NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 44)—Continued 


College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N.J. 07961, 
Sister Hildegarde Marie Mahone, President. 
County Col. of Morris, Dover, N.J. 07801, Sherman H, 
Masten, President 
Er amr Co. Col., Vineland, N.J. 08360, William J. 
eg President. 
Drew University, Madison, N.J. 07940, Robert Fisher 


Oxnam, President 

Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Rutherford, N.J. 07070, J. 
Osburn Fuller, President. 

Felician College, Lodi, N.J. 07644, Sister Mary Justitia 
President. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 08701, 
Stephanie Slogan, President__ 

Glassboro State College, Glassbo 
Chamberlain, President 

Gloucester County College, 
Apelz, President. . 

arrg Hed State Col 

ullen, President. 

Luther Col. of Bible & Li rts, Teaneck, N.J. 07666 
The Rev. J. Phillip Worthington, President.. 

Mercer Co. Community College, Trenton, NJ. 08608, 
Richard K. Greenfield, President. 

Middlesex County Col., Edison, N.J. 08817, Frank M. 
Chambers, President. 

Monmouth Colle; ege, W. A Branch, N.J. 07764, William 
G. Van Note, resident. 

Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 07043, 
Thomas Richardson, President. 

Newark Col. of Engineering, Newark, N.J. 07102, William 
Hazell, President. 

PRAI, State College, Union, N.J. 07083, Nathan Weiss, 


Presi 

Nthestene Col, Bible Inst., Essex Falls, N.J. 07021, Charles 
W. Anderson, President. 

Ocean cent, Col., Toms River, N.J. 08753, Andrew S. 
Moreland, resident. 

Paterson State Coliege, Wayne, N.J. 07470, James Karge 
Olsen, President. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 08540, Robert F. 
Goheen, President. 

Ramapo College of N.J., Mahwah, NJ. 07430, George T. 
Potter, President. 

Rider College, Trenton, N.J. 08602, Frank N. Elliott, 
President. 

Rutgers The State Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 08903, 
jason W. Gross, President. 

Seton Hail University, South Orange, NJ. 07079, Thomas 
Fahy, President. 

Somerset Co. Col., Somerville 08876, Henry C. J. Evans, 
President. 

St. Peters College, Jersey City, N.J. 07306, Victor R. 
Yanitelli, President. 

Stevens Institute z Tech., Hoboken, N.J. 07030, Jess H. 
Davis, presi 

Stockton tate ail, 
Bjork, president 

Tombrock College, West Paterson 07424, Rose Claire 
Gonzalez, exec. vice president 

Trenton State — Trenton, NJ. 08625, Robert 
Heussler, president. 

Union College, Cranford, N.J. 07016, Kenneth W. Iverson, 
presiden 

Upsala | College, East Orange, N.J. 07019, Carl G. Fjellman, 
residen 

Walsh College, Morristown, N.J. 07960, Sr. Margherita 
Marchione, president 

Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
Robinson, president 


NEW MEXICO (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 13) 
Wetel A <sssn5- 


College of Artesia, Artesia, N. Mex. 88210, James E. 
Gibson, president 

College of Santa Fe, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 87501, Brother 
Cyprian Luke, president 

Eastern N. Mex. U. Roswell Campus, Roswell, N. Mex. 
88201, Dale E. flores director. 

Eastern New Mexico Univ., Portales, N. Mex. 88130, 
Charles W. Meister, 

N. Mex. tnst. Mining & Tech., Socorro, N. Mex. 87801, 
S. A. Colgate, president 

New Mexico Highlands Univ., Las Vegas, N. Mex. 87701, 
R. C. Smith, president 

New Mexico Jr. Col., Hobbs, N. Mex. 88240, Jodie Smith, 
president. 

New Mexico Military inst., Roswell, N. Mex. 88201, Sam 
W. Agee, superintendent 

New Mexico State Univ., Las Cruces, N. Mex. 88001, 
Gerald W. Thomas, president 

St. Johns College in "Santa Fe, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 87501, 
Richard D. Weigih, president 

University of Albuquerque, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87105, 
Frank A. Kleinhenz, acting president. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, "N. Mex. 87106, 
Ferrell Heady, president 


Mary 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


30, 857 
13,920 
36, 595 
85, 040 

5,274 
21, 848 


45490 
14, 320 
85, 680 
88, 918 
31, 597 
61,910 
13, 258 
26,994 
125, 680 
92, 959 
10, 563 
36, 129 
1, 410, 813 
76, 786 
12, 160 
208, 640 


973,611 


19,070 
72,726 
15, 203 
132, 386 
26, 520 
127, 357 
13, 872 
9,700 
112, 575 
7,805 
115, 219 
283, 166 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


Western New Mexico Univ., Silver ity, N. Mex. 88061 
John H. Snedeker, president s $ 


NEW YORK (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 164) 


Adelphi University, Garden City, N.Y. 11530, Charles 
Viever, nk president 
Adirondack ommunity Col., Glens Falls, 
Charles R. Eisenhart president. 
Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 

president 


14802, Leland Miles, 


New York, N.Y. 10027, 
Martha E. Peers, Boe spall 
Be Er oon Bi Takeedicel Acad., 1363 50th, New York, 


Wary Davi, heg 
Col of Pharm zaoa Columbia U, New York, N.Y. 10023 


Dorthy Anne gg are aini i poate 
College of St Rose, Y. 12203, Alfonse R. Miele, 
president.. 
Columbia Uni 
McGill, presiden TA 
Columbia-Greene geen re College, Athen: 
Edward J. Owen, president 
Crover Union, New York, N.Y. 10003, John F. Wh 


esident. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850, Dr. Dale R. Corson, 
president. 
Corning Community Colega- mnt. N.Y. 


Robert W. Frederick, Jr., 
Dominican Gal of Blauvelt, jar i Y. 10913, Sister M, 
— College, Oakdale, N.Y. 11769, Allyn P. Robinson, 


Natalie, presiden! 

Duteness Cmty. College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601, 
James F. Hall, president 

Dyouville College, Buffalo, N.Y. 14201, Sister Mary 
Charlotte Barton, president 

Eastman Sch. of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 14604, Walter 


Elizabeth Seaton College, Yonkers, N.Y. 10701, Sister 
Delores Mary Kelly, presiden 

Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. aS, J. Ralph Murray, 
resident 

Erie Community College, Buffalo, N.Y. 14221, James E. 
Shenton, president 

Fashion Institute of Tech., New York, N.Y. 10001, 
Lawrence L. Jarvie, president 

Finch — New York, N.Y. 10021, Rodney O. Felder, 
resident. 


Fronds. ‘World College, jones N.Y. 11590, Sidney 
Harman, president. 

Fulton- Mont mery Cmty. College, Johnstown, N.Y. 
12095, iam L. Gragg, president. 

Genessee Viens Col., Batavia, N.Y. 14020, Cornelius V. 
Robbins, president. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 10603, Chacies 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


N.Y. 12801, 


15, 357, 750 


45, 873 


14, 761 
20, 394 
89, 164 
25, 204 
13, 320 
46, 000 
32, 332 
30, 391 
8, 476 
5, 760 
23, 760 
47,705 
24, 880 
2,063 
169, 117 
25, 254 
26, 400 
19, 086 
8,326 
15,440 
5,089 
59, 120 


May 20, 1971 


Institution address and Head of institution 


NEW YORK (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 164)—Con. 


Herkimer Co, Cmty. College, Ilion, N.Y. 13357, sanadi 
McClaughlin, President. 

Hilbert Co! ollege, Hamburg, N. 
Bogel, President... ..- 

Hobart and Wm. Smith Collegi 
Allan Andrew Kuusisto, President.. 

Hofstra University, Hempstead, Li. 
L. Lord, President 

Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. 14744, ‘Stephen Ww. 
Paine, Actg. President_ 


Hudson Valley Cmty. Col., “Troy, NY. ‘12180, James J. 


Fitzgibbons, Presiden 

lona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801, Bro. Joseph G. 
McKenna, President 

Ithaca College, ithaca, N.Y, 14850, Ellis Phillips, Jr., 
President 

Jamestown Community Col., Jamestown, N.Y. 14701, 
Roger C. Seager, President 

Jefferson Community Col., Watertown, N.Y. 13601, James 
E. McVean, President 

Jewish Theol Sem, of Amer., New York, N.Y. 10027, David 
Kogen, admin. vice chancellor. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 14478, G. Wayne Glick, 
President 

Kings College, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510, Robert A. 
Cook, president. 3 

Kirkland College, Clinton, N.Y. 13323, Samuel F. Babbitt, 


Le mora oneta, Syracuse, N.Y. 13214, Very Rev. William 
L Reilly, 

Long Island University, Greenvale Long Island, N.Y. 11548 
John Kiermaier, president 

Manhattan College, New York, N.Y. 10471, Brother 
Gregory Nugent, president 

Manhattan School of Music, New York, N.Y. 10027, 
George Schick, president 

Manhattanville College, Purchase, N.Y. 10577, Mother 
Elizabeth McCormack, president 

Mannes College of Music, New York, N.Y. 10021, Hubert 
Doris, president 

Maria College, Albany, N.Y. 12208, Sister M. Berchmans 
Mahoney, president. 

Maria Regina College, Syracuse, N.Y. 13208, Sister Mary 
Rosalie, president. 

Marist College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601, Brother Linus 
R. Fay, president 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N.Y- 10591, John J. Meng, 
president... 

Marymount Manhattan Col., New York, N.Y. 10021, Sister 
M. Colette Mahoney, president 

Mater Dei College, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669, Mother M. 
Immaculata, president 

Mercy College, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 10522, Helen W. Coogan, 
resident 

Mesivta Tor Mod Rabb Sem, 425 E 9th, New York, N. Y. 
11218, Louis J. Septimus, Chr. of the Board____- 


Mesivta-East Pkway. Rab. Seminary, Brooklyn, 11203, 


Mordechal Weinberg, President 
Mesivtha Tifereth Jerusalem of Amer., New York, N.Y., 
1 abbi Moses Feinstein, President.. 


Mills College of Educ., New York, N.Y. 10011, Margaret M. 


Devine, President. 

Mirrer Yeshiva Central inst, Brooklyn, 
Rabbi Moses Kalmanowitz, Dean 

Misericordia Hosp. Sch. oft Nursin 
Catherine Koria, Cirer 

a Me 


Mone erases College, Rochester, N.Y. 14623, 
Leroy V. Good, President 
Mount St. Mary’ College, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550, Sister 


Mary Francis, A hm “gunn i eae bare 5 


Nassau Cmty. College, Garden City, N.Y. 11533, George F. 
Chambers, President 
Nazareth Col. 


New York University, New York, N.Y. 10003, James M. 
Hester, President. 

Niagara ‘County Cmty. Col., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14303, 
Ernest Notar, President 

Niagara University, ag sie Univ, „N.Y. 14109, vy Rev. 
Kenneth F. Slattery, resident. -i NEE 

North Country Cmty. Col, Sarnac Lake, “N.Y. 12983, 
George D. Hodson, president. 

Nyack Missionary College, Nyack, N.Y. 10960, Harold W. 
Boon, President. 


Onondaga Cmty. College, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210, “Marvin 


A. Rapp, President. 

Orange ounty Cmty. Col, Middletown, N.Y. 10940, 

Robert T. Novak, President. 

Our Lady of Hope Mission Seminary, Newburgh, N.Y., 
The Rev. Joseph C. Schwab, DMT, President. 

chy Cango, New York, N.Y. 10035, Edward J. Mortola, 
re: 


k- = 
Parsons School of Design, New York, N.Y. 10022, David C. 


Levy, President 
Polytechnic Inst. Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201, 
enjamin Adler, Acting President 


Footnote at end of table. 


Allocation 


43, 116 
56, 039 
37, 504 
146, 327 
36, 182 
43, 040 
327,778 
18, 703 
48, 584 
34, 247 
11, 827 
11,241 
8,480 
6, 000 
86, 562 
14, 464 
102, 729 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Allocation 


Pratt en Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205, Henry Saltzman, 


Roberts ‘Wesleyan College, Rochester, N.Y. 14624, j 


ee choenhals, President 


Siena College, Loudonville, N.Y. 12211, Matthew Conlin, x 


OFM, president. 


Reginald A Redlon, presi dent 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201, Rev. Bro. 
Donald Sullivan, president 

St. John Fisher Col. Inc., 


St. poet pena College, Sparkill, N.Y. 10976, Sister 
Mary Ann Biller, president 

St. Viadimir Orth. Theo. Sem., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 10707, 
Metropolitan trenly, president 

Suffolk Cmty. College, Selden, N.Y. 11784, Albert M. 
Ammerman, president 


Sullivan County Cmty. Col., South Falisburg, N.Y. 12779, 


ichard F. Grego, president: oana e ei oases 


Suny AG&Tech Alfred, Alfred, N.Y. 14802, David H. 


Beira cpa president. 
Suny AG&Tech. Canton, Canton, N.Y. 13617, Albert E. 
French = 
suey AG&Tech Cobleskill, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Walton A. Brown, president 
Suny AG&Tech. Delhi, Delhi, N.Y. 13753, William R. 
Kunsela, president 
= AG&Tech. Farmingdale, Farmingdale, L.l., 
hte Charles W. Laffin, Jr., president ___ 
Suny AG&Tech. Morrisville, alae apn N.Y. 
joyson N. Whipple, president.. 5 
Suny at Albany, Albany, N.Y. 1 
president... 
Suny at Binghamtor F 
Dearing, president 
Suny at Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 14214, Robert Ketter, 
president 
suy at Old Westbury, Old Westbury 11568, John D. 
aguire, president. 
Suny at ie Brk., Stony Brook, N.Y. 11790, JohnS. Toll, 


. at Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 14222, Elbert K. 

Fretwell, president 

Suny Col. at Cortland, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, Richard C. 
Jones, president 

Suny Col. at Fredonia, Fredonia, N.Y, 14063, Oscar E. 
Lanford, president 

Suny Col. at Geneseo, Geneseo, N.Y. 14454, Robert W. 
MacVittie, president. 

Suny Col. at New i. New Platz, N.Y. 12561, John J, 
Neumaier, presiden 

Suny Col, at Oneonta, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820, Clifford Craven, 
president 


Suny Col. at Oswego, Oswego, N.Y, 13126, Dalias Beal, 


president 

Suny Col. at Plattsburgh, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901, 
George W. Angell, president 

Suny Col. at Potsdam, Potsdam, N.Y. 13676, Thomas 
Barrington, president 

Suny Col. at Purchase, Purchase, N.Y. 10577, Dr. Abbott 
Caplan, president 

Suny Col. of Forestry at Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y. 
13210, Edward E. Palmer, president 

Suny College at Brockport, Brockport, N.Y: 14420, 

Albert W. Brown, president. 

Suny Downstate Med. Ctk., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203, 

Chandler C. Brooks, acting president 


20, 911 
10, 427 
105, 200 
30, 240 
44, 056 
23, 641 
48, 855 
18, 453 
34, 883 
35, 920 
34, 240 
31, 654 
22, 080 
115, 331 
5, 530 
38, 720 
15, 103 
4, 800 
129, 040 
21, 430 
43, 058 
58, 759 
59, 766 
49, 155 
158, 183 
41, 758 
254, 876 
142, 717 
579, 865 
40, 047 
133, 440 
527, 414 
107, 872 
152, 252 
120, 634 
67, 440 
167,680 
122,720 
67,814 
106, 359 
13, 496 


32, 494 
121, 505 


16269 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


293 
43 
53 


16270 


District 


No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


NEW YORK (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 164)—Con, 
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Suny Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, N.Y. 10465, 
oy Upstate Med. Ctr., Syracuse, N.Y. 13210, Lewis W. 
Bluemle, Jr., presi dent 
Corbally, Jr., chance 
The Juilliard School, New’ York, N.Y. 10023, Peter Mennin, 
Tompkins-Cortiand Cmty. Col, 
Hushang Bahar, president 
uffalo, N.¥. 14220, Mary Carmina, 
president. 
Ulster County Cmty. Col., Stone Ridge 12484, George B. 
Union College, Schonere; N 
Martin, presi 
Wallis, president. 
Utica Col. of Syracuse Üniv., Utiea, N.Y. 13502, Ambrose J. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601, Alan Simpson, 
resident. 
Mary Pachomia, presiden 
Wagner College, Staten istand, N.Y. 10301, Arthur 0. 
Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 13026, John D. Wilson, 
presid 


Edward J. O'Donnel, president 
Syracuse niversity, Ngee N.Y. 13210, John E. 
pres dent. 
Groton, N.Y. 13073, 
Trocaire College, 
Erbstein president... __...- 
University of Rochester: Roc! 
De Flumere, president 
Villa Maria Col. of Buffalo, _Butialo, N.Y. 14225, “Mother 
Davidson, president. 
ent.. 
Westchester Cmty. College, Valhalla, N.Y. 12992, Philip C. 


N.Y. 11204, Rabbi Samuel Blum, exec. director 
Yeshiva University, New York, N.Y. 10033, Samuel 
Belkin, president. 


NORTH CAROLINA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 95) 


Anson Technical Institute, Ansonville, 
Donald R. Warren, president 
Appalachian State University, Boone, 
erbert W. Wey, < 
Atlantic Christian Col., 
Wenger, president. 
Barber-Scotia College, Conco 
oie Mg eee 
Beaufort Gide gem Inst, Habian | N.C. 27889, 


N.C. 28007, 


1. Resseguie, P 
Brevard College, 
President.. 
Caldwell Tech. 
Beam Presiden 
Campos Colle 
ns, Pres dent 


capo 

McLeod, President...._.. 

Carteret Technical Inst, Mor 
Henry J. — Jr, President. 

Catawba ‘Colle 
Shotzberger, 

Central Carolina Tech cs Sanford, N.C. 27330, J. F. 
Hockaday, Preside 

Central Piedmont omiy. Col., Charlotte, N.C. 28204, 
Richard H. Hagemeyer, President. 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N.C. 27855, Bruce E. 
Whitaker, President..._....--.----...--.-----.-..-- 

bars of the Albermarle, Elizabeth City, N.C. 27909, 

Petteway, President. 

Coastal Carolina Cmty. College, Jacksonville, N.C. 28540, 
James L. Henderson, Jr., President 

bat megs Tech. Inst, New Logon N.C. 2 


McCauley Harris, president 
Durham Tore. Inst., Durham, N.C. 27703, H. K. Collins, 


Jenkins, peters 
ort County Technical Insti., Tarboro, N.C. 27886, 
harles B. Mcintyre, 


Fayetievila State University, asteni: N.C. 28301, 

harles A. Lyons, Jr., presiden 

Fayetteville Tech. inst., Fayetteville, N.C. 28303, Howard 
Boudreau, president. 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


14, 240 
13, 804 
5,829 
12, 080 
58, 906 
60, 427 
94,115 
34, 661 
2,476 
59, 633 
19, 752 
33, 303 
10, 238 
291,631 


4, 292, 126 


3,920 
100, 080 
32, 080 
72,411 
8,044 
17, 120 
74, 126 
3,891 
5, 248 
4,299 
99, 344 
5,280 
2,774 
14, 306 
6,720 
6, 164 
20, 504 
26, 188 
2,431 
2, 400 
3,120 
30, 314 
71, 840 
54, 872 
4,032 
109, 595 
2, 266 
137, 740 
27, 360 
262, 426 
6, 239 


awards 


District 
No. 


10 


ont OF ON NN SF OH SF NH I OD w 


en 
o 


3 Sampson Tech. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


sausi Webb College, Boiling SRL N.C. 28017, 
cipa Poston, president.. 
ume ollege, Dallas 28034, W. B. Suge 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, NA 
more president. 

Guilford College, Greensboro, N.C. 27410, ema T. 
Hobbs, president. 

Guilford Technical Institute, Jamestown, N.C. 27282, 
Luther R. Medlin, president. 

Halifax County Technical Institute, Weidon 27890, 
Phillip W. Taylor, president. 

High Point College, High Point, N.C. 27262, Wendell M. 


Patton, Jr., president. 

Isothermal Cmty Col., Spindale, N.C. 28160, Fred J. 
Eason, president. 

James Sprunt Institute, Kenansville, N.C. 27699, Dixon 
Hall, president 

Johnson C. Baic Univ, 


Kernersville Wesleyan College Kernersville, N.C, 
Gordon E. Miller, president. 


ep Col, Kittrell, N.C. 27544, Rev. L. G. Horton, presi- 


Lees Meise College, Banner Elk, N.C. 28604, H. C. Evans, 
president. 

Lenoir Co, Cmty, Col., Kinston, N.C, 28501, Ben E. Foun- 
tain Jr., president. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, esac N.C, 28601, Raymond M. 
Bost, president 

Livingstone Colle 
Shipman, preside 

apc 7 College, tie N.C, 27549, C. W. Robbins, 


pide lee ap n 
Martin Tech, Inst. 


Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C. 28301, L. Stacy 
Weaver, presiden 

apre erg ege, Statesville, N.C. 28577, Barton Herrscher, 
preside: 

Montgomery Tech Inst, Troy, N.C. 27371, David H. Bland, 


president. 
Montreat-Anderson Col., Montreat, N.C. 28757, C. Grier 


Davis, president. 

Mount Olive Jr. Col., Inc., Mount Olive, N.C. 28365, W. 
Burkette Raper, preside ent 

N.C. Agric. & Tech. St. Univ., Greensboro, N.C. 27411, 
L. C. Dowdy, president. 

N.C. School of the am Winston-Salem, N.C. 27107, 


Caldwell, chancellor 

North Carolina Central Univ, Durham, N.C. 27707, 
Albert N. Whiting, president. 

North Carolina Wesleyan College, Rocky Mt N.C. 27801, 
Thomas A. Collins, president_ 

Pembroke State Unive versity, Pembroke, N.C. 28372, 
English L. Jones, president 

Person Tech. inst, Roxboro, N.C, 27573, Craven H. 
Sumereil, president. 

Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N.C. 28109, Jack J. Early, 
president. 

Pitt Technical Inst, Greenville, N.C. 27834, William F. 
Fulford, acting president. 

Queens College io Charlotte, 
Smylie, presi 

Roanoke-Chowan Tec 
Young, president. 

Rockingham Cm 
B. James, president. 

Sacred Heart College, Belmont, N.C. 28012, Sister M, 
Stephen, president 

Inst., Clinton, N.C. 28328, James E. 


ee Pines, N.C. 28387, 
ne, president 


Vann, president 
Sandhills Cmt: 
Raymond A. Šio 


4 Shaw. ry Raleigh, N.C. 27602, King V. Cheek, 


president 

Southeastern Cmty . Col., Whiteville, N.C. 28472, W. i 
Cottingham, a 

Southwestern 
Bryson, preiiaent: 

Southwood College, 
Blanchard, Pree 

St. Andrews Pre: 
Donald Hart, presi 

St. Augustines Col, 
Robinson, president 

Surry Cmty. Col., Dobson, N.C. 27017, 1. John Krepick, 
president_ 

Tech. Inst. of pinana, Burlington, N.C. 27215, William 
E. Taylor, president.. 

Univ. of N.C. at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, N.C. HSW; 
J. Carlyle Sitterson, ch: lior 

Univ. of N.C. at Greensbo: eensboro, 
James S. Ferguson, chancelior 


Col., Wentworth, N.C. 27375, saad 


Raleigh N.C. 27602, Prezell R. 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


$43, 712 
60 


9, 228 
15, 316 
6, 385 
4, 288 
13, 521 
11, 120 
2, 360 
204, 880 
6, 036 
2,320 
74, 670 
23, 520 
5, 425 
14,755 
180, 573 
12, 538 
46, 026 
$5,715 
25, 525 
13, 799 
16, 050 
2,100 
15, 157 
6, 160 
402, 338 
12, 000 
2, 400 
156, 400 
181, 080 
36, 559 
33, 312 
2,000 
24, 560 
7, 835 
10, 080 
3, 734 
20, 640 
22, 940 
4,769 
39, 406 
240, 009 
37, 964 
5,505 
2,000 
42,880 
232, 651 
6, 498 
3,969 
345, 187 
64, 800 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


75 
1l 


May 20, 1971 


istrict 
No, 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Institution address and Head of institution 


NORTH CAROLINA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 95)— 
Continued 


Univ. of N.C. at Wilmington, Wilmington, N.C. 28401, 
William H. Wagoner, president 

Vance om echnical apse t eae, N.C. 
27535, Dr. Donald R. Mohorn, 

W. W. Holding Technical Inst., Rale! N, © 27603, Robert 
W. LeMay, Jr., president 

Wake Forest Univ., Winston-Salem, N.C. 27106, James R. 
Scales, presiden 

Warren Wilson College, ea Penne, N.C. 28778, 
Arthur M. ag tig presid 

Wayne Cmty. Goldsboro, Ne 27530, Clyde A. 
rwin, 


Winston-Salem State ca: ER E N.C. 
27102, Kenneth R. Williams, president 


NORTH DAKOTA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 15) 


Bismarck Jr. College, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501, Ralph 
Werner, president 

Dickinson State College, Dickinson, N. Dak. 58601, R. C. 
Gillund, president 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. 58401, Roy J. 


Stuckey, a O R ERNE t 


Lake Region Jr. College, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 58301, 
Merril Berg, dean 
Mary College, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501, Harold Miller, 


pi 

Mayville State conego; Mayville, N. Dak. 58257, T. S. 
Jenkins, presi 

Minot State Geneon tinok N. Dak. 58701, Gordon Olson, 
president.. 


N. Dak. State School Sci., Wahpeton, N. Dak. 58075, Clare 


an Blikre, president. 
D. $,U.-Bottineau hfe & Inst. Forestry, Bottineau, 

MN Dak. 58318, C. N. Nelson, praetor 

North Dakota State Univ., Fargo, N. Dak. 58102, Laurel 
Loftsgard, president 

Northwest Bible College, Minot, N. Dak. 58701, Laud O. 
Vaught, president 

U. of North Dakota, Ellendale Br. ee N. Dak. 58436 


Stevens, dean. 
Univ. of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Da 
Thomas J. Clifford, P 


Antioch College, Yellow Sprgs., Ohio 45387, James P, 
Dixon, president 
Art Acai rg of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202, 
Home gh dams, director. 
regener yan Ashland, Ohio 44805, Glenn L. Clayton, 
resident. 
Ohio 45212, Robert H. 


Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Tensing, president 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 44017, Alfred B. 
Bonds, president 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio 45817, Mark Houshower, 
acting president 

Borromeo Sem. of Ohio, Wickliffe, Ohio 44092, Robert C. 
Wolff, rector 

Bowling Green State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio 43402, 
Hollis A. Moore, president. - 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 43209, “Thomas H. 
Langevin, president. 

Case Western Reserve, Univ, armad; Ohio 44106, 
Louis A. Toepfer, acting preside 

Cedarville College, Cedarville, Ohio” 45314, James T. 
Jeremiah, president 

Central State University, Wilberforce, Ohio 45384, 
Herman R. Branson, president 

Clark Co. Tech. Inst, Springfield, Ohio 45502, R. O. 
Brinkman, president. 

Cieveland inst, of Music, Cleveland, Ohio 44106, Victor 
Babin, director- 

Cleveland State Univ., Cleveland, Ohio 44115, Harold L. 
Enarson, president. . 

Col. Mt. Sf. Joseph on Ohio, Mt St. Joseph, Ohio 45051, 
Sister Adele Clifford, p resident... x 

College of Steubenville, Steubenvill 
R. Keelan, resident. 

College of Wooster, 
Drushel, er resident.. 

Columbus Col. of Art & Design, Columbus, Ohio 43215, 
Joseph V. Canzani, dean 


Footnote at: end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$23, 844 
39, 920 
10, 310 
2,000 
6, 960 
60, 880 
38, 240 
6,944 
44, 888 
3, 360 
5, 160 

123, 321 


906, 891 


11, 235 
60, 814 
34, 316 
7,510 
103, 035 
47,355 
46, 603 
15,511 
4, 389 
270, 007 
2, 000 
9, 920 
12, 609 
239, 679 
41, 908 


7, 784, 681 


310, 595 
1,750 
62, 931 
7, 200 
182, 892 
135, 120 
8,900 
143, 153 
133, 705 
363, 377 
62, 262 
546, 206 
3, 884 
21, 602 
64, 355 
13, 602 
27,548 
45, 293 
23,053 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


Institution address and Head of institution 


oes Technical Inst., Columbus, Ohio 43215, Clinton 
Tatsch, exec. director 
C a ae Community Col., Cleveland, Ohio 44115, 
harles E. Chapman, president. 
gn Gy, rimah; Ohio 43023, Joel P. Smith, 


esiden 
edge € Col. Cincinnati, Ohio 45206, Jane Kirchner, 


oes ent.. 
Heidelberg eS Tiffin, Ohio 44883, Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., 
President. 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 44234, Eimer Jagow, President- 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 44118, Henry F. 
Birkenhauer, President 
Kent State University, Keng Ohio 44240, Robert |. White, 
President 
Kenyon Cones: Gambier, Ohio 43022, William G. Caples, 
residen! 
Kettering Col. of wirk Art, Kettering, Ohio 45429, 
Winston H. Beaven, Dea 
ge Ehia College, Painesville, Ohio 44077, Paul Weaver, 
reside 
Lorain Co. A College, Elyria, 44035, Max J. Lerner, 
President. 
say sco College, Canton, Ohio 44709, Everett L. Cattell, 
residen! 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 45750, Frank E. Duddy, Jr., 
President 
Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio 43620, Rose Margaret 
Dostal, President 7 $ 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 45056, Phillip R. Shriver, 
President 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 44601, Ronald G. 
Weber, President 
Mount Vernon Nazarene Col, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 43050, 
Stephenson W. Nease, President 7 
Muskingum Area Tech. School, Zanesville, Ohio 43701, 
Walker J. Huffman, Director 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 43762 William P. 
Miller, Acting President 
see sos ren lege, Cleveland, Ohio 44121, Sister Mary 
uke, 
Oberlin’ 
president. 
Ohio Dominican Col, Columbus, Ohio 432 
M. Suzanne Uhrhane, president 
Ohio Northern aA Ada, Ohio 45810, 
Meyer, presiden 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 4321 
Fawcett, president_ 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 45701, Ciaude R. Sowle, 
president 
Ohio Wesleyan vere: Delaware, Ohio 43015, Thomas 
E. Wenziau, president. 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 43081, Lynn Warren 
Turner, president 
Penta County Voc. Sch. Tech. Col, Perrysburg, Ohio 
43551, Jacob H. See, president 
Pontifical Col Jose hinum, Worthington, Ohio 43085, 
Rt. Rev. Thomas P. Campbell, president 
Rabbinical Col of Telshe, Wickliffe, Ohio 44092, Rabbi 
Modecai Gifter, dean 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio 45674, Alphus R. 
Christensen, president 
Sinclair Community College, Dayton, Ohio 45402, Marvin 
Knudson, 


Rev. Msgr. Lawrence P. Cahill, 

Tiffin University, Tiffin, Ohio 4 
president. 

Tri-County Tech. Inst., Nelsonville, Ohio 45764, John J. 
Light, vice president. 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 44304, Dominic J. 
Guzzetta, . president 

University o Drosera Cincinnati, Ohio 45221, Walter C. 
Langsam, 

University yA ing Dayton, Ohio 45409, Very Rev. 
Raymond A. Roesch, eet 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 43606, William S. 
Carlson, president 

Urbana College, Urbana, Ohio 43078, Paul Zehner, 
president 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 44124, Sister Kenan 
Dulzer, president 

Walsh Colle; ege, Canton, Ohio 44720, Robert hice oot 
president 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 45056, 
pencer, p! 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 45384 
E. Stokes, on 

were liege, Wilmingto 
Morgan, acting president. - 

Witten g University, Sprin 
Kenneth Andeen, president 

Wright —— Univ., Dayton, Ohio 45431, B. Golding, 
president 

Xavier University, boo es Ohio 45207, Victor B. 
Nieporte, acting president. 

Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio 44503, Albert 
Leroy Pugsley, president. 


Allocation 


$22, 869 
71, 440 
20, 591 

5, 667 
54, 608 
104, 016 


86, 607 
134, 420 


89, 513 
260, 547 
20, 119 
1, 467 
7,738 
32, 800 
40, 436 
95,944 
17, 336 
123, 120 
69, 250 
34, 474 
16, 696 
50, 377 
46, 960 
97,577 
85, 749 
112, 680 
819, 051 
267,978 
78, 666 
96, 810 
11, 119 
26, 480 
29, 540 
69, 218 
29, 604 
39, 669 
5, 400 
16, 173 
93, 466 
580, 689 
321, 952 
96, 331 
49,194 
30, 000 
20, 560 
25, 319 
738, 183 
70, 907 
113,614 
153, 920 
39, 174 


121, 235 
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a ee, eee 
Estimate ` 

Estimate 

number of 

student i number of 


strict a CENA A istrict student 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards 


OKLAHOMA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 35) 


> 


Linn Benton Cmty. Col., Albany, Oreg. 97321, R: 
Needham, — piles whois $8, 720 


28, 720 
20, 080 
39, 244 


15,210 
Cran ‘Colle e of Educ., 
Leonard W. 167,203 


288, 422 


Presiden t 44, 160 
Pacific, University, Forest Grove, oo 97116, Brock 
Dixon, Provost 94,720 


79, 866 
284,019 
49, 200 
179, 993 
14,769 
20, 468 


6, 320 
University of roast Eugene, Oreg. 97403, Robert D. 
Clark, President... = ar 440,738 


Universi 
40, 800 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ., Shawnee, Okla, 74801, Robert L. 22,073 
Lynn, Interim President 59, 046 
Oklahoma Christian Col., Oklahoma City, Okla. 73111, 50, 570 
J, O. Baird, president. 100, 330 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma we en, Okla. 73106, ou 


Dr, Dolphus Whitten, Jr., acung presi 
Oklahoma Col. of Liberal Arts, fickasha, “Okla. 73018, 
Robert L. Martin, president. 7 ai. 28, 650 8, 029, 823 
Oae ne Miliary Acad. scent Okla. 7401 ol 28, 990 Lope colons; Reading, Pa. 19604, Arthur L. Schultz, an 
. residen! g 


Oral Roberts Univ., Tulsa, Okla. 74105, Oral Roberts, 79, 632 Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 16335, Lawrence L. 

Oscar Rose Junior College, Midwest City, Okla. 73110, Pelletier, president 55, 450 
Dr. Jacob Johnson, executive officer 23, 426 Allentown Col. St. Francis De Sales, Center Valley, Pa. 

Panhandle St. Col. Agr. and App. Se p 8034, Very Rev, J. Stuart Dooling, president 40, 159 
73939, Freeman MeKoe president. 18, 960 Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa 

Phillips University, Univ. Station Enid, Okla. 73701 Parcinski, president 27, 166 
Hallie G. Gantz, president. 36, 577 Alvernia Colle ege, Reading, Pa. 19607, Mary Victorina, 

Poteau Cmty. Col College, Poteau, Okla. 74953, Orville John- president wae 14, 800 
ripen) tober pees teat RE EE F 63, 516 r 

Seminole Junior ae. Seminole, Okla. 74686, Eimer aa 26, 706 
Tanner, preside 7,298 ege, 

Southeastern State | tol Durant, Okla. TEIR Leon Hibbs, Rob: 5 : è 81, 339 


tg Bucknell U ty, Lew aaa 
i į uckne niversi : 
Southwestern State mR Sample, mr ve : 67,680 
Harris, president.. 62, 689 Bucks Co. Communit 
St. Gregorys Coliege, Charles E. Rollins, president TA 9,316 
Roethler, president. _ 17,677 Butler Co. Cmty. Col., Butler Pi 
Tulsa Jr. College, Tulsa, esi 1, 500 


thee ne 
thr president 24,699 


espn) Opa Bacone, Okla. 74420, Garold D. Holstine, 

presiden 

ag gen hg Col., Bartlesville, Okla. 74003, Leo 

x, 

Bethany Nazarene College, SAE Okla, 73008, Roy H. 
Cantrell, President... 

Cameron State Agric. C 
Owen, President.. 

Centra! State Colle; 


East Central State | 

Wagner, Presiden 
Eastern Okla. State ‘Cai; Wilburton, Okia. 74578, James 

Miiler, President 
Langston University, Langston, Okla, 73050, William E. 

Sims, President. 
Murray State Col, of Agr. App. Se Tishomingo, Okla. 

73460, Clyde R. Kindeil, Presid 
Northeastern Oklahoma _ Colles, Miami, Okla, 74354, 

. Creech, Presiden 

Northeastern State Oil, aaam, Okla, 74464, Robert 

Collier, President. 193, 654 
Northern Okla. College, Tonkawa, Okla. 74653, Edwin E. 

Vineyard, President. 30, 037 
Northwestern State Col., Alva, Okla. 73717, J. W. Martin, 

President 25, 754 
Okla, State Univ. Tech. Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla. 73106, 

gg P. Chandler, Director. 3, 223 
Okla. St. U. Agric. & App. Sci., Stillwater, Okla, 74074, 

Robert B. Kamm, President. 329, 870 
Okla. St. Univ. Schi, of Tech. Training, Okmulgee, Okla, 

74447, Wayne W. Miller, Director 350, 533 


NUU AANA FW wwe De we wwe 


iy iri Pi e ) j 

Kyle Carter, president. Californi . . 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 74104, J. Paschal Roadman, preside 150, 414 

Twyman, President Carlow College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213, Sister M. Camillus 
Scully, president 51, 040 

OREGON (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 32) Carnegie Mellow Univ., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213, H. Guyford 
Stever, president 177, 448 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa, 18104, Pauline 
Tompkins, president 20, 894 

Blue Mountain Cmty. Col., Pendleton, Oreg. 97801, Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232, Edward D. Eddy, 
Wallace W. McCrae, President president 38, 551 

Centrai Oregon Col., Bend, Oreg. 97701, Frederick H. Chestnut Hill College, Tian ag, Pa, 19118, Sister 
Boyle, President Mary Xavier Kerby, president 23, 440 

Chemeketa Cmty. Col Cheyney State College, Cheyney, Pa. 19319, Wade Wilson, 
6 president... 125, 551 

Clackamas Cmty. College, Oregon City, Oreg. 97045, ag hs hyp vad empha „Johnstown, Pa. 15906, Most Rev. 
John W. Vag ae oe tee John R. Martin, recto 2, 000 


2 
2 
5 
4 
5 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
6 
6 
5 
6 
2 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
6 
4 
2 
4 
1 


resident.. n aenea E EERE E E E R ER NR 105, 479 
Columbia Christian Col., Portland, Oreg. 97220, Dr. Rex F. mae Col. of eo Co-cent OFC. eae Pa, 

Johnston, President 15219, Kermit C. Morrissey, president 100, 134 
Concordia College, Portiand, Oreg. 97211, E. P. Weber, Cmty Col. of Beaver Co., Freedom, Pa. 15042, H. B. 


- - a =» NGU mANNN” 


Presiden! 

Eastern Or n College, La Grande, Oreg. 97850, 
Averno M. Rempel, President 

George Fox College, Newberg, Oreg. 97132, David Le 
Shana, Actg President 

Lane Community Sollege, Eugene, Ore. 97402, Eldon 
Schafer, Presi 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland, Oreg. 97219, John R 
Howard, President... 

Linfield College, McMi 
Bjork, President... 


Footnote at end of table. 


Monroe, president 
Col. 


cm ‘of Delaware Co., Media, Pa. 19063, Douglas F. 
Libby Jr., president. 

College Misericorcia, aas, Pa. 18612, Sister Miriam 
Teresa O'Donnell, pi ent - 

Community Col. of Phitadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107, 
Alten T. Bonnell, president. 

Agri. Doylestown, Pa, 18901, James 


Del. Val. Col, of Sci. 
Work, president. 


13, 199 
18, 000 
65, 836 

323, 449 
47, 896 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 17013, Howard L. Ruben- 


dall, president 


38,235 
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Drexel Inst. of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104, 
William W. Hagerty, president. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa, 15219, Rev. Henry 
J. McAnulty, president. 
East Stroudsburg St. Col., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301, 
Frank D. Sills, president. 


Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 19087, Dr. J. 
Lester Farnish, President 
Edinboro State Colega, Edinboro, Pa. 16412, Chester T. 
McNerney, Acting President. 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 17022, Morley 
J. Mays, President. 
Ellen Cushing Jr. College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010, Warren 
Mild, President. 
Franklin & Marshall Col., Lancaster, Pa. 17604, Keith 
Spalding, President. 
Gannon College, Erie, Pa. 16501 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
President 
ariei College, Gettysburg, P. 
President. 
Gwynedd-Mercy College, Gwyn 
Sister Mary Gregory, President 
Harcum Jr. College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010, Michael Cuzy, 
President 
Harrisburg Area Cmty. College, Harrisburg, Pa. 17110, 
Clyde E. Blocker, President 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 19041, John R. Coleman, 
President 
Holy Family College, Philadelphia, Pa. 19114, Sister M. 
Aloysius, President 
Immaculata College, immaculata, Pa. 19345, Sister Mary 
of Lourdes, President. 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Pa. 15701, 
William W. Hassler, President. 
Industrial Management Inst., Reading, Pa. 
Joseph E. Russon, President 
Juniata: College, Huntingdon, Pa, 16652, John N. Stauffer, 
president 
Keystone Jr. College, La Plume, Pa. 18440, Harry K. 
Miller, Jr., president 
Kings College, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 18702, Rev. Lane D. 
Kilburn, president 
Kutztown State College, Kutztown, Pa. 19530, Lawrence 
M. Strattan, president 
La Maoche College, Allison Park, Pa. 15101, Delasalle 
Mahler, acting — 
La Salle College, hitadelphia, Pa. 19141, Brother Daniel 
Burke, FCS president 
Lackawanna Jr. Coll., Scranton, Pa. 18510, C. R. Walther 
Thomas, president 
pietny toliege. easton, Pa. 18042, K. Roald Bergethon, 


Lebanon Va Valley College, ‘Annville, Pa. 17003, Allan Mund, 

resident 

Lehigh Co. Community Col., Schnecksville 18078, John G. 
Berrier, president 

eae Univ rock wt Bethlehem, Pa. 18015, W. Deming 
ewis, 

Lincoln sor Lincoln Univ., Pa. 19352, Herman 
Branson, presi Ora 

Lock Haven State College, Lock Haven, Pa. 17745, Francis 
Hamblin, president 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 17704, Rev. Harold 
H. Hutson, president.. 

Manor Jr. College, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046, Olga, 

Mansfield State College, Mansfield, Pa. 16933, 
Park, president. Reese 

Marywood College, Scranton, a 1 


president. 
awrence 


Millersville State 
Duncan, president_ 

Montgomery Co. Cmty. College, Conshohocken, Pa, 19428, 
Leroy Brendlinger, Panteri ent. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018, Dr. Herman 
Collier, presi ent 
Mount Aloysius Jr. eo agi Cresson, Pa. 16630, Sister 
Mary Ursula, president. 

Hublenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 18104, John H. Murey, 


Elza Huffard, president. 

Our Lady of Angels Col., Glen Riddle, Pa. 19037, Mother 
Mary Everilda, president 

P. M. ia Colleges, Chester, Pa. 19013, Clarence R. Moll, 
m ok con J AE E E DEEE N E AEAN 

Peirce nor cones; Philadelphia, Pa. 19102, Thomas 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Allocation 


$296, 966 
212, 209 
50,719 


24, 457 
52, 002 
36, 780 
23, 520 
84, 640 
166, 463 
34,760 
46,935 
18,517 
8, 160 
16, 183 
21,795 
13,365 
51, 692 


34,530 
72,755 
114, 630 
86, 235 
25, 200 
56, 330 
9, 634 
20, 235 
25, 200 
15, 801 
41,958 
272, 307 
110, 841 
73, 280 
464 


53, 631 
95, 934 
29, 141 
121, 580 
45, 723 
35, 279 
44, 541 
10, 000 
39, 823 
11, 440 
14, 960 
5, 120 
70, 335 
15, 134 
27, 360 
924, 321 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


District 
awards No. 
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Phila. Col. of Tex. & Sa; 
Bertrand W. Hayward, 

Phila College of Árt, Philae 
Culler, President... 

Phila College of Bible, iiaeia, Pa. 19103, “Douglas 
Maccorkle, President 

Phila Musical Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103, Joseph 
Castaldo, President 

Point Park College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222, Arthur M. 
Blum, President 

ooa Morris Jr. College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219, Charles 

L. Sewall, Seay 


TAE Pa. 19144, 


Seton Hili College, Greensburg, Pa. 15601, Mary Schmidt, 
Acting President 
a icant State Col.. Shippensburg, Pa. 17257, 
more B. Seavers, President... 
spay Rock State Col., Slippery Rock, Pa. 16057, Albert” 
Watrel, President RANE S 
site A Garden College, Philadelphia, Pa. 19118, Robert 
boropaoa, a E S EFEN 
St. Fidelis Col. & Sem., Herman, Pa. 16039, Edmund 
Quina; President... 5 ns 
St. Francis College, cig Pa. 15940, Rev. Vincent 
Negherbon, Presiden 
St. Josephs College, Philadelphia, "Pa. 19131, Terrence” 
Toland, President 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 15650, Rev, Fintan 
Shoniker, OSB President... 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 17870, Gustave 
W. Weber, Pi 
Swarthmore. College, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081, Dr. Robert 
D. Cross, President 
ro University, Philadelphia, Pa. 19122, Paul R. 
Anderson, president 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 16125, Chauncey G. Bia 
president. =< 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
Meyerson, president S 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, P. 
W. Posvar, chancellor. 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 1851 
Dexter Hanley, president_ 
Ursinus College, Collegevil 
„Pettit, president.. 
Villa Maria College 
resident... - 
Villanova University, Villanov 
Robert J. Welsh, president 
Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 15301, 


Howard J. Burnett, president 
—. College, Waynesburg, Pa. 15370, Bennett 
Rich, president 

West Chester State Col., West Chester, Pa. 19380, Paul 
W. Rossey, president 

Westminster College, New ——- Pa. 16142, 
Earland |. Carlson, president... _.........-..- 

Wilkes College, Wi kes-Barre, Pa. 18703, 
Michelini, president. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201, Charles C. 
Cole, Jr., president 

York College of Pa., York, Pa. 17405, Ray A. Miller, 
president 
RHODE ISLAND (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 12) 


Barrington Colle; 
Hummel, presiden 

ae University, Prodana; R.i. 02912, Dr. Donald F. 
ornig, 

Bryant College, Providence, R.I. 02906, Harry Evarts, 
acting resident 

Johnson & Wales Jc of Bus, Providence R.1. 02903, Morris 
Gaebe, president 

Providence College, Providence, R.1. 02918, Rev. W. Haas, 


p 

Rhode Island College, Providence, R.I. 02908, Joseph E. 
Kauffman, Acting president. ___.._ 

Rhode Island Junior Col, Providence, R.I. 02908, William” 
F. Flanagan, president 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R.I. 02903, 
Talbot Rantoul, president 

Roger Williams Col, Providence, R.1. 02903, Ralph Gauvey 
resident. 

Salve Regina College, Newport, R.I. 02840, Sr M. Christo- 
pher Orourke, president. 

Sem of Our Lady of Prov, Warwick, R.I. 02889, Robert J. 
Randall, Rector 

Univ of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.1. 02881, Dr. Werner A. 
Baum, President. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 35) ; 


Allen University, Columbia, S.C. 29204, J. W. Hairston, 
president 
Anderson College, Anderson, S.C. 29621 


president 


Francis 


Allocation 


57, 020 
20,720 
98, 538 
28, 415 
9, 479 
71,920 
59, 791 
100, 880 
20, 762 


20, 240 
26, 160 
116, 610 
14, 162 
50, 190 
62, 643 
46, 869 
156, 354 


130, 021 
33, 248 
60, 500 

145, 650 
74,771 
15, 790 
18, 471 
62, 843 
39, 178 

5, 885 


213, 231 


awards 
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Fe ee 


Estimate Estimate 


number of 
student istri aerae 


er pi oe District 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation awards No. Institution address and Head of institution Allocation yn 


SOUTH CAROLINA GUERERO INSTITUTIONS, 35)— TENNESSEE (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 53) 


Baptist Col at berate ett Charleston, S.C. 29411, John 
Harmick, president coon ne EANA 
Benedict College, Columbia, S.C, 29204, Benjamin F, 
Payton, presidest. ooo a oa 
Central Wesleyan College, Central, S.C. 29630, Claude R. 
Rickman, president. 

Citadel Military Col., 
Duckett, president 

Claflin College, Orangebu: n 
president. 

Clemson oe Clemson, S.C, 29631, R. C. Edwards, 
resident 

Coker College, Hartsville, S.C, 29550, Gus Tuberville 
president 

College of wie arg Charleston, S.C. 29401, Theodore S. 
Storm, prewewt. E see ee wee 

Karatas College, Columbia, S.C. 29203, R. Wright Spears, 
president. 

Erskine coesa, Due West, S.C. 29639, Joseph Wightman, 
acting president 

Florence-Darlington Tech. Educ. Ctr., Florence, S.C. 29501 
Fred Fore, director 


no OF wm 


o Salla president. x 

Cleveland State Cmty. Coil 
Dave Adkisson, 
Columbia eos 


20,318 
19, 751 
39, 200 

4,192 


president 3,339 
Limestone gee Gaffney, S.C. 29340, M. Stanyarne 

Bell, president 12, 597 
Midlands Tech. Educ. Ctr., Columbia, S.C. 29205, R. L. 

Grigsby, executive director 8, 240 
Mortis — Sumter, S.C. 29150, H. E. Hardin, acting SARS 


esiden 
Newberry C College, Newberry, S.C. 29108, A. G. D. Wiles, 
president 14, 384 
North Greenville Jr. Col 
Lindsey, president.. F kov 13, 267 
oer ents -Calhoun c 
5, Charles P. Weber, directo 7,775 
Palmer College, Charleston, S.C. 2 j 
„Palmer, 96, 770 


ah 2, 200 
Presbyterian tollogs Clinton, S.C. 29325, Mare C. 
Weersing, president 13, 137 
South Carolina St. yom GOES, S.C. 29115, M. 
Maceo Nance, Jr., president 82, 950 
Spartanburg Jr. Col., Spartanburg, S.C. 29301, James S. 
Barrett, president 10, 060 
Sumter Area Technical Educ. Ctr., Sumter, S.C. 29150, 
William Cecil Walters, executive director 2, 000 
Univ. of S.C. Regional Campuses, Columbia, S.C. e 
John J. Duffy, president. . x 53, 648 
Univ, of South Carolina, Colum 5 
Jones, president... = 86, 880 
Voorhees Col., Denm 
acting presi esiden z 179, 123 
Winthro; College, "Rock Hill, S.C. 23730, Charles S. Davis, 
president 78, 999 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, ‘So. 29301, Paul Hardin 
III, president 37, 360 


SOUTH DAKOTA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 15) 


14,314 

oe College, Knoxville, Tenn. 37921, Robert L. es 
Owens Ill, emai or 274, 651 
42, 509 

245, 475 

123, 534 

93,328 

40, 504 

19, 433 

22, 154 

25, 384 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
6 
1 
2 
3 
6 
6 
5 
4 
6 
3 
5 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
i 
5 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 


residen! 
Motiow” ¢ Cmty. 
891, 706 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S.D. 57102, Charles L. 
Balcer, president 112, 469 
Black Hills State College, Spearfish, S.D. 57783, Meredith 
Freeman, president. 111, 247 
Dakota State Col., 
Bowes, Presid 98, 362 
Dakota Westeyan Univ. 
R. Huddleston, President 45, 801 
Freeman i -Colle 
Graber, P. 3,800 
Huron College, i “sean S. Dak. 57350, Richard H. Timmins, 
President 78, 389 
Mount Marty College, Yankton, S. Dak. 57078, Sister M. 
Evangeline Anderson, President 31, 160 
Northern State Corega, "Aberdeen, s. Dak. 57401, Norbert 
. Baumgart, President 73,923 
Presentation College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 57401, Sister 
Francis Mary Dunn, President. 3,767 
ines & Tech., Rapid City, S. Dak. 57701 
R. Fraser, President 24, 548 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 57101, John L. 
Butler, President. 31, 041 
we te Dakota State U: ; 
Briggs, President. 97,497 
Southern State College, Springfield S. Dak. 57062 Dr. 
Allen R. Millar, President 44,550 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 57069, 
Richard L Brown, President.. .--.----- -~-= -ma 80, 884 
Yankton College, Yankton S. Dak. 57078, Fred Honkala, 
President.. 54, 488 


tinii Tenn. 
Wilbert D. ‘Schnel er, president. 
Southwestern at Memphis, Me 
William L. Bowden, chancellor... 
State Tech. Inst. at "Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 
Charles 0. yoy director 
Tenn. A & 


75, 935 
110, 732 
13, 360 
49, 811 
"Siar Tenn, 37403, 
William H. Masterson, Chancellor. 148, 602 
270, 617 


-nN = ee we Oe wD 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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District 
No, 


Institution address and Head of institution 


TENNESSEE—Continued 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 37203, Alexander 
eard, chancellor... ._._- 
Walters "St. Cmty. College, Morristown, “Tenn. “37814, 
Dr. James W. Clark, President. 
William J. Bryan College, Dayton, Tenn. 37321, Theodore 
C. Mercer, President 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. 79601, John C. 
Stevens, President. 

Angolina voliere, aikin; Tex. 75901, Jack W. Hudgins, 
residen! 

Angele Sia Univ., San Angelo, Tex. 76903, L. D. Vincent, 
President 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 75090, John D. Moseley, 
President... - 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 76706, Abner V. McCall, 
resident 

sss ays Col., Beeville, Tex. 78102, Grady C. Hogue, 
resid 

Bishop College, Dallas, Tex. 75241, Milton K. ‘Curry, Jr, 
President 

Blinn College, Brenham, Tex. 77833, James H. Atkinson, 
President 

Brazosport Jr. Col. Dist, Freeport, Tex. 77541, J. R. 
Jackson, President. 

Central Texas College, Killeen, Tex. 76541, L. M. Morton, 
Jr., President. 

Christian Col. of the Southwest, Dallas, Tex. 75228, 
Henry Speck, Jr., President. 

oe AA College, "Cisco, Tex. 76437, W. Leland Willis, 
re 

Clarendon tole Clarendon, Tex. 79226, Kenneth D. 
Vaughan, President. 

coleg of the Mainland, Texas City, Tex. 77590, Herbert 

tallworth, President 

Concordia Lutheran College, Austin, Tex. 78705, Paul G. 
Elbrecht, President 

Dallas Baptist College, Dallas, Tex. 75211, Charles P. 
Pitts, President 

Dallas Cty. Jr. College, District, Dallas, Tex. 75202, Bill J. 
Priest, Chancellor. 

Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Tex. 78404, Jean 
Richardson, President.. 

Dominican College, Houston, Tex. 77021, Antoinette 
Boykin, President 

E. Tex. Bapt. College, Marshall, Tex. 75670, Howard C. 
Bennett, President... 

East Texas State Univ., Commerce, Tex. 75428, Daniel W. 
Halladay, President.. 

Ft. Worth Christian Col., 
Isbell, President.. 


Gulf Coast Bible 
Caulke, President. 

Hardin Simmons Un 
L. Skiles, President. 

sig See College, Hillsboro, Tex. 76645, Oran B. ies 
resi 

Houston Baptist Col., Houston, Tex. 77036, W. H. Hinton, 
President__._. 

Howard County Jr. Col., 
Hunt, President 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. 76801, Guy D. 
Newman, Presiden 

Huston Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 78702, John T. 
King, President 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 78209, 
Sterling F. Wheeler, interim president 

Jacksonville College, Jacksonville, Tex. 75766, Curtis M. 
Carroll, president__._... 


Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, “Tex. 75765, A OR Sy 


Perpener, president. 

ere Coe, Kilgore, Tex. 75662, R. C. Watson, 
reside 

Lamar Sits Col. Tech., Beaumont, Tex. 77704, Frank A. 
Thomas, Jr., acting president 

Laredo Jr. College, Laredo, Tex. 78040, Ray A. Laird, 


Letourneau College, Longview, Tex, 75601, Harry Hard- 
wick, president 

Morris at Jacksonville, Tex. 75766, C. E. 
eeples, 

Lubbock Christian College, Lubbock, Tex. 79407, F. W. 


Mattox, president 

Mary Hardin Baylor Col., Belton, Tex. 76513, William G. 
Tanner, presiden 

McLennan Se Col., Waco, Tex. 76705, Wilbur A. Ball, 
presi 

wel Col Abilene, Tex. 79605, Thomas K. Kim, 

Mid “Continent Campuststi, Amarillo, Tex. 79105, J. N. 
Baker, president 

Midwestern Doas beana Falls, Tex. 76308, Travis 


A. White, ope ent. 
Navarro Jr, 


acting president... 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Allocation 


$54, 131 
16, 416 
34, 884 


8, 054, 982 


109, 865 
46, 413 
45, 691 
62, 507 

257, 935 
40, 782 

754, 545 
23, 840 

1, 728 
53, 303 
18, 320 
11, 025 
31, 368 
19, 149 

6, 351 
64, 318 
74,470 
40,925 
17,127 

114, 160 
64,789 
25, 000 
12, 642 

2, 000 

122, 560 

13, 768. 
36,175 

9, 230 
66, 397 

131, 950 

65, 062 

6, 074 

238, 104 

12, 125 
24, 567 
49, 485 
96, 211 
13, 040 
53, 115 
37,992 
24, 950 

111, 269 
23, 879 
14, 400 

4,709 

104, 909 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


District 
No. 


20 
15 


Institution address and Head of institution 


president 

Paris Jr. ae Paris, Tex. 75460, Louis B. Williams, 
president. 

Paul Quinn College, Waco, Tex. 76704, Dr. S. E. Rutiand, 
president 

Prairie View A. & M. Col., Prairie View, Tex. 77445, A. 1. 
Thomas, president 

Ranger Jr. ee Ranger, Tex. 76470, Jack Elson 


ei lains | iliege, Levelland, Tex. 79336 
Baker, president... 
Southern Methodist U 
Tate, president. 
Southwest Texas Jr. Col 
Matthews, president__ 
Southwest Texas State Un 
Billy Jones, president- - 
Southwestern Christian College, Terrell, Tex. 75160, 
Jack Evans, president 
Southwestern’ Union Col., Keene, Tex. 76059, E. C. Wines, 
president 
Southwestern University, _ 


Murray, President 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Tex. 76105, W. M. 
Pearce, President 

Texas Womans University, Denton, Tex. 76204, John A. 
Guan) President can <= |. coos ones g sneer 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex, 78212, Dr. Gordon D. 
Wimpress, Jr., President 

Tx. St. Tech. Inst. Rio Grande Campus, Harlingen, Tx. 
78550, Dr. Roy W. Dugger, President. 

Univ. of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Tex. 78411 
Kenneth A. Maroney, President 

Univ. of Dallas, Irving, Tex. 75060, Donald A. Cowan, 
—— TA See R PETE EE REA ERSTE FOIE 

Univ. of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, Tex. 76010, 
Frank Harrison, President. ._.............-------- 

Univ, of Texas at Austin, Austin, Tex. 78712, Stephen A 
Spurr, President___.............-.-.-.------------- 

Univ. of Texas at El Paso, El Paso, Tex. 79902, Joseph R. 


Smiley, President___- 

University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 77004, Robert 
Morris, President_ 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, Tex. 77006, Rev. 
Patrick D. Braden, Presidenti ts kan, acai 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Tex. 79072, Roy C. 
McClung, President___.......-.-..----.-..--------- 

Weatherford College, Weatherford, Tex. 76066, J. C. 
Nichols, President. .............---...------------- 

West Texas State Univ., Canyon, Tex. 79015, James P. 
Cornette, President... ..__.....----.-..------------ 

Western Tx. College, Snyder, Tex. 79549, Robert L. 
Clinton, president. 

Wharton County Jr. Col., Wharton, Tex. 77488, Theodore 
Nicksick, Jr., president.._........-..-- 

Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 75670, T. W. Cole, Sr., 
president 


Allocation 


$229, 205 
172, 588 
13, 856 
8,254 
180,672 
173,542 
21,600 
71,977 
6, 490 
48, 160 
5,027 
21, 056 
90, 568 
12,000 
55,470 
57,627 
36, 367 
10, 408 
57,627 
205, 856 
118, 753 
54, 060 
42,046 
48, 512 
13, 440 
134, 743 
251, 402 
22, 206 
222, 748 
40, 369 
286, 502 
29, 503 
84,095 
142, 298 
12, 080 
250, 094 
85, 051 
56, 430 
73,520 
53, 376 
89,277 
290, 740 
224,190 
291, 844 
116, 026 
49, 280 
4,207 
118, 776 
2,000 
60, 835 


98, 082 


16275 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


395 


District 
No. 


— = 


N = = N = N N= 


onmwnrnreeroinrwawcengwsahre ann oO 


Institution address and Head of institution 


UTAH (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 10) 


pi 
Dixie Collega, St. ‘ear Utah 84770, Ferron C. Losee, 
president. 
Snow Col., Ephriam, Utah 84627, Floyd S. Holm, dosto- 
Southern Utah State Coll, Cedar City, Utah 84720, 
Royden C. Braithwaite, president ‘ 
University of Utah, Salt ake City, Utah 84112, J 
Fletcher, resident 
Utah State L niversity, L 
presid 
Utah Tech. College at Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84107, Jay L. Nelson, president 
Utah Technical Col. at’ zewo; Provo, Utah 84601, Wilson 
W. Sorensen, presiden! 
Weber State College, Ogden, Utah 84403, William P. 
Miller, president 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 84105, Manford 
A. Shaw, president 


VERMONT (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 17) 


oe College, Paea Vt. 05201, Edward J. 
Bloustein, Lego to 

Castleton State College, Castleton, Vt. 05735, Harold Abel, 
were A president. 

Champlain College, Burlington, Vt 05401, C. Bader 
Brouilette, president. 

Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 05667, Gerald S. Wither- 
spoon, President. 

Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vt. 05764, Raymond 
A. Withey, President. 

Johnson State College, Johnson, Vt. 05656, William G. 
Craig, Acting President. 

Lyndon State College, Lyndon Center, Vt. 05850, A. John 
Holden, Jr., Acting Presiden! 

Mariboro College, Mariboro, vi 05344, Thomas Ragle, 
Acting Presid: 

Middlebury Casas poate Vt. 05753, James tł. 
Armstrong, President. ab 

Norwich University, Northfi 
Hamlett, President. 

St. Joseph College, Old Bennington, Vt. 05201, Father 
Charles C. Matusik, President 

ser ler mage College, Winooski, Vt. 05404, Bernard L. 

n 

TON ty, College acer any Vt. 05401, Sister Elizabeth 
Candun, RSM, President. 

Univ, of Vt. & St. Agric. Col., Burlington, Vt. 05401, 
Edward C. Andrews, Jr., President 

Vermont College, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, William L. 
Irvine, or 


aver Sim gei Danville, Va. 24514, Conwell A. Anderson, 

residen! 

Biue Ridge Cmty. Col., Weyers Cave, Va. 24486, James A. 
Armstrong, Presiden 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 22812, Wayne 
Geisert, preside: 

Central Va. oy oas Lynchburg, Va. 24504, S. A. 
Burnette, presiden! 

College of 
Davis Y. Paschall, “pene ent 

Dabney S. Lancaster Cmty. Col., Clifton Forge, Va. 24422, 
John F, Backels, RANE 

Danville Cmty. Col. V.P. 
Taylor, president 

Eastern Mennonite Coll 
Myron S. Augsburger, president... -~ 

Emory, & sre. College, Emory, Va. 24327, William C. 

inch, pri > 

Ferrum Jr. College, Ferrum , Va. 24088, Fred O. Wygal, 
president. 

Front Royal-Winchester Ar. Cmty. Ca Middletown, Va. 
22645, Dr. William H. McCoy, pres 

Germanna Community College, Fugericksbarg. Va, 22401, 
Dr, Arnold L. Wirtala, president 

Hampden Sydney College, Rempien-Sydney, Va, 23943, 
W. Taylor Reveley, president 

Hampton institute, Hampton, Va. 23368, Roy D. Hudson, 


ent. 
Monins Con College, H Hollins College, Va. 24020, John A. Logan, 
John “Tyler Cr Coty. ‘ak, “Che 
on pole, eS prosi 
iene, Farmville, Va, 23901, Henry |. Willett, 
Hanos president 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 24504, Carey Brewer, 
president. 


Footnote at end of table. 


illiam ä Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 23185, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


$1, 440, 243 


39, 254 


65, 589 
55, 176 


89, 363 
597,724 
380, 213 

30, 934 

9,520 
141, 849 
30, 621 


539, 491 


10, 074 
34, 050 
16, 305 
31, 623 

2, 600 
57, 183 
16,778 

4, 860 
16, 248 
13, 398 


2, 470, 919 


15, 528 
35, 545 
35, 520 
14,726 
31, 006 
14, 819 

9,519 
94, 394 
34,429 
37,740 
51, 853 
13,653 
22, 644 
71,373 
16,657 
14,477 
14, 700 
56, 684 


Estimate 


number of 


student 
awards 


Bs 


gerneeBexrseaes 


District 
No. 


5 8 
oo nN- oon 79D ODP OD & NW 


onoeoenswFt om E wan BW O&O 


wan wren oF © we > nm 


Institution address and Head of institution 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 22801, Ronald Carrier, 
president. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va.,24401, William W. 
Kelly, president 

New River Cmty College, Dublin, Va. 24084, Dr. F. L. 
Wellman, acting president 

Norfolk State Col., Norfolk, Va .23504, Lyman B. Brooks, 
president 

Northern Va. Community College, Annandale 22003, 
Richard J. Ernst, president. 

Old Dominion Univ., Norfolk, V: 
president. 

Paul D. Camp Cmty. 
Adams, president.. 

— College, Radf 

etA ph pea College, Ashland, Va. 23005, Luther W. 
White IIL, president. 

Randolph Macon Womans Col., Lynchburg, Va. 24503, 
Wiliam F. Quillian, Jr., presiden nt 

gy tore oa College, Warsaw, Va. 22572, John H. 

pton, president 

groan ey College, Salem Va. 24153, Perry F. Kendig, 
president. 

Shenandoah Col. & Cons. Mus., Winchester, Va. 22601 
Robert P. Parker, president. 

Southside Virginia Cmty. College, Alberta 23831, Dr. 
Kenneth Dawson, president.. 

Southwest Va. Cmty Col., Richlands, Va. 24641, Charl 
King, president.. 

St. Pauls College, 
Russell, Jr. president. 


The College of the Potomac, McLean, Va. 22101, Dr, 


James L. Russell, president. 

Thomas Nelson Cmty. ts Hampton, Va. 23369, Thomas 
V. Jenkins, president 

Tidewater Comm. College, vir hes Va. 23703, 


Douglas M, Mont; my pres esiden' 
U. of Va. —— Valley Cof, Wise, Va. Sizs, J. C. Smiddy, 


cha 
U. of Va. George Mason Col., Fairfax, Va. 22030, Lorin A. 
Thompson, Chancellor 
Univ. of Va., Mary Wash, Col., Erocerioabarg; Va. 22401, 
Grellet C. "Simpson, Chancello 
University of Richmond, Richmond; Va. 23173, George 
M. Modlin, president. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 22903, cee: Be 
F. Shannon, Jr., president 
Virginia College, iynchburg, Va. 24501, M. C. Su 
president... > 
Virginia. Commonwealth 
arren W. Brandt, president. 
Virginia Highlands Cmty. cones, Abingdon, Va. 24210, 
Donald E, Puyear, president 
Viola Military Inst., Lexington, Va. 24450, George R, E. 
Shell, Superintendent 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst., = apes Va. 24061, T. 
arshall Hahn, Jr., president 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 23803, Walker H. 
Quarles, acting president 
Virginia Union pubes Richmond, Va. 23220, Allix B. 
James, president 
Virginia Wesleyan Col., Norfolk, Va. 23502, Lambuth M. 
Clarke, president. 
Virginia Western Cmty. Col 
. Hopper, president.. 
Washington & Lee Univ., | 
E. R. Huntley, president 
Wytheville Cmty. Col., Wytheville, Va. 24382, J. Wade 
Gilley, miare 


WASHINGTON (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 42) 


Bellevue Cmty. Col., Bellevue, Wash. 98004, Merle E. 
Landerholm, president 

Big Bend Community Col., Moses Lake, Wash. 98837 
on A. Morgan, president. 

Central Washington St. Col., Ellensburg, Wash. 98926, 

James E. Brooks, president 

Centralia College, Centralia, W. 


Columbia Basin College, Pasco, Wash. 99301, Fred L. 


Esvelt, president. 

Eastern Washington St. Col., Cheney, Wash. 99004, 
Emerson C. Schuck, president 

Edmonds Cmty. Col., Lynnwood 98036, James R. Warren, 
president. 

gg ens oon „Cok, Everett, Wash. 98201, Jeanette 
oore, 


Evergreen. Sate. Toi., Olympia, Wash. 98501, Charles J. 
McCann, president 
Fort oes oe 


‘Monica Schmidt, presid 
Gonzaga Daorsi, Spokane, Wash. 99202, Richard E. 


Twohy, 
Grays 2 Coliege, Aberdeen, Wash, 98520, Faena 


5 Smith, president 


May 20, 1971 


Allocation 


$36, 353 
2, 000 
12, 974 
398, 626 
6, 448 
44, 910 
7,105 
112, 258 
17, 278 
18,629 
3, 828 
52, 399 
20, 237 
10, 377 
20, 022 
140, 823 
7,519 
13, 296 
12,703 
36, 863 
7,44 
18, 574 
31,746 
118, 104 
5, 542 
76, 090 
47,416 
10, 286 
214, 441 
105, 973 
202, 629 
9, 211 
9, 083 
25, 482 
28, 538 


2, 790, 890 


20, 856 
11, 679 
107, 182 
17, 901 
5, 132 
32, 289 
128, 343 
18, 543 
25, 392 
23, 270 
23,144 
29, 150 
81, 472 
21, 161 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


May 20, 1971 


District 
No. 


none n Beware enone wre 


Institution address and Head of institution 


WASHINGTON (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 42)—Con. 


oras River Cmty. Col., Auburn, Wash, 98002, Melvin 
ndbloom, president. 
ngi Community 
a ere dent... 
Institut 


Lower Columbia College, e Wash. 98632, David 
B. Story, president 
N. Seattle Gmty. Coll., Seattle, Wash. , 98103, Cecil Baxter, 


. Assemblies of God, Kirkland, Wash. 

98033, D. V. Hurst, president. 

Oo} mpic' College, Bremerton, Wash. 98310, Norman 

ardson, president. 

Pacific Lutheran So Tacoma, Wash, 98447, Eugene 
Wiegman, presiden 

Peninsula College Peri Angeles, Wash. 98362, E. John 
Maier, presiden! 

Settle Community Leribe Wash. 98109, William 
Moore, Jr. oe lent. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 98119, David L. 
McKenna, preside! 

Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 98122, Kenneth Baker, 
presiden 

Shorena con Community Col., Seattle, Wash, 98133, Richard 

ite, 

Skagit Valley College, Mt. Vernon, Wash, 98273, Norwood 
M. Cole, president. 

Spokane Community College, Spokane, Wash. 99202, 
Hobart G. Jenkins, presiden 

Spokane Falls Cmty. College, Spokane, Wash. 99204, 
Max M. Synder, president 

St. Martins College, Olympia, Wash. 98501, Very Rev. 
Michael Feeney, president 

Tacoma Community Col., Tacoma, Wash. 98465, Thornton 
M. Ford, President. 

Univ. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 98416, “R. Franklin 
Thompson, president 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 98105, Charles 
E. Odegaard, President 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Wash. 99324, R. L. 
Reynolds, president 

Walla Walla Community College, 
99362, Eldon Dietrich, President 


Terrell, president. 

Wenatchee Valley Col., 
E. Steward president. i 

Western Washington St. P 
Charles J. Flora, president. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 99362, Donald 
Sheehan, president 

Whitworth College, ee Wash. 99218, Edward B. 
Lindaman, presi 

Yakima Valley College, Yakima, Wash. 98902, Thomas 
E. Deem, president 


WEST VIRGINIA (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 21) 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi, W. Va. 26416, 
Richard E. Shearer, president 

Beckley College, Beckley, W. Va. 25801, John W. 
Saunders, boggy 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 26032, Perry E. 


Gresham, Preside 


nt r 
Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va. 24701, Wendell 


. Hardway, President 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 24712, Joseph F. Marsh 
Jr., President 

Davis & Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 26241, Gordon E. 
Hermanson, President 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 26554, Eston K. 
Flaster, President 

Glenville State College, Glenville, W. Va. 26351, D. Banks 
Wilburn, President 

Marshall University, Huntington, W. Va. 25701, John G. 
Barker, President 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, W. Va. 25304, Marshall 
Buckalew, President. 

Ohio Valley College, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va. 26104, 
Justin B. Roberts, ‘Acting President. -- 

Parkersburg Center W 
W. Va. 26101, James G. Harlow, Presi 


Potomac = Col. of W. Va. U., Keyser, W Va. 26726, 


Shepherd Colle 
A. Butcher, President. . 

W. Virginia Inst.>! iech., Montgomery, W. Va. 25136, 
Leonard C. Nelson, President 

W. Virginia Wesleyan Col., Buckhannon, W. Va. 26201, 
Stanley R. Martin, President à 

West Liberty State Col., Wost 
James L. Chapman, Presiden 

wer Virginia State Col., tnstitute, Wa. 


allace, president. 


Footnote at end of table. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estimate 
number of 
student 


Allocation awards 


19, 912 
26, 625 


31, 197 
43, 158 
39, 299 
33,744 
20,359 
78, 356 
639, 804 
54, 867 
19, 131 
235, 781 


1, 506, 781 


42, 480 
50, 804 
62, 963 


87,720 


District 


No, 


2 
1 


e 
o 


or me OO Nn OB MDM HD &— oO RD 


~ 
o 


A EE ee 


Institution address and Head of institution 


rigs inia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 26506, James 
Harlow, president 
Wat Calle ege, Wheeling, 26003, Very Rev. Frank R. 
Haig, president 


WISCONSIN (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 38) 


Bel ot Collazo, Beloit, Wis, 53511, Miller Upton, president__ 
— Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53217, Sister 
ree ee S. F.p 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 53186, Morris Spencer, 
Chief Admin. Officer 
Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis. 53140, Dr. Harold H. 
Lentz, presi ent 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53208 
Stuenkel, president... ___ 3 
Dodge County Teachers Col. Mayvi 
Arthur K. Mehren, president... 
Dominican College, Racine Wis, 534 
president_______ = 
Eau Claire Tech. Instit. Dist 1, Eau Claire, Wis. 54701, 
Cecil W. Beede, Dist. director 
—— College, Madison, Wis, 53711, Sister Mary 
ecillia agg a mepa 
toy Family ege, ceva ete Wis. 54220, Sister Anne 
ennedy OSF, president. 
Kenosha Tech, Inst. Kenosha, Wis. 53140, Keith W. Stoehr, 


Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wis. 53081, Dr. John B. 
Morland, presiden 

Lakeshore Tech. Schools-VTAE Dist. 11 Sheboygan, 
Wis. 53081, Frederick J. Nierodl, district director. .---- 

Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 54911, Thomas S. 
Smith, president 

Madison Technical College Dist. #4, Madison, Wis. 53703 
Norman P, Mitby, director.. 

Marian Col. of Fond du Lac Fond Du Lac, Wis. 54935, 
Sister Mary Sheila CSA, president 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 53233, John P. 
Raynor, president 

Milton College, Milton, Wis. 53563, Kenneth E. Smith 
president 

Milwaukee Area Tech. College, Milwaukee „Wis. 53203, 
William L. Ramsey, Dist. director... 

Milwaukee School of Engrg., Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, 
Karl 0. Werwath, president. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 53222, Mary 


Huberta, president. 
“Ladysmith, Wis. 54848, Robert E. 


Mount Senario Col., 
Lovett, president. 

Nicolet Gol, and Techinst, Rhinelander, Wis. 54501, Dr. 
Richard J. Brown, director 

North Central Tech, Inst., Wausau, Wis. 54401, pesabbeenne 
B. Hoyt, director 

Northeast Wis. Tech, Inst., Green Bay, Wis. 54303, K. W. 
Haubenschild, area director 

Northland College, Ashland, Wis. 54806, Robert V. 
Cramer, president. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 54971, Bernard S. Adams, 
president. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 54178, Robert 
E. Christin, president 

U. of Wis., Madison, Madison, Wis. 53706, John C. Weaver, 
president 

U. of Wis., eee, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, J. Martin 


University Wisconsin-Parkside, Kenosha, WI. 53140, Irvin 
G. Wyllie, chancellor 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis. 54601, J. T. Finucan, 
resident 
Vise Area #10, Fond du Lac, Wis. 54935, H. S. Van Valken- 
burg, dist. director 
Waukesha Co, Technical Inst., Waukesha, Wis. 53 
A. J. Natalizio, dist. dir... 
Western Wise, Tech. Inst., La 
we Richardson, director 
State Universities Syste 
‘Cee McPhee, director... 
Wisconsin College Conservatory, Milw 
Dr. Vincent McDermott, dean of faculties. 


WYOMING (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 8) 


presiden' 

Central font College, Riverton, w 82501, Walter H, 
Palmberg, president 

Eastern Wyoming College, Torrington, Wyo, 82240, Charles 
Rogers, dean 

Laramie County Comm. College, Cheyenne, WY. 82001, 
Charles E. Carpenter, president 

Northwest comm ly Col., Powell, Wyo. 82435, Sinclair 
Orendorff, 

Sheridan Col 
president 


Allocation 


$177, 564 
30, 889 


16277 


Estimate 
number of 
student 
awards 


4,728, 156 


23, 652 


11, 120 
63, 643 
40, 960 
4, 500 
4,450 
50, 301 
16, 629 
10, 400 
8, 300 
7,600 
36, 622 
7,421 
46, 332 
50, 720 
7,600 
136, 197 
16, 341 
28, 400 
21, 440 
17, 908 
47,120 
8, 199 
33, 280 
3, 788 
63, 600 
38,343 
78, 860 
737, 840 


2, 678, 625 
2, 800 


431,749 


10, 037 

7,100 
23, 454 
10, 533 
11, 200 


16278 EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


May 20, 1971 


Estimate 
A number of 
District - student 


District 
No, Institution address and Head of institution Allocation 


awards No. Institution address and Heed of institution Allocation awards 


WASHINGTON (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 42)—Con. 


11 University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 82070, William D. 
Carlson, president 

1 Western Wyoming College, se vatpaiee Son; Charles 
C. Crandall, president...-..- 


Catholic Univ. of P. R., Ponce, P.R. 00731, Francisco J. 
Carreras, president. 

Col. of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, P.R. 00914, Rafael 
Enrique Garcia Bottari, president 

inter American Univ. of Puerto Rico, San German, P.R. 
P.R. 00753, Soi Luis Descartes, president__.___._..-. 
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WHAT IS A TRUE PATRIOT? 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to begin talking about the youth of 
America in a positive manner. Each day 
the papers are filled with discouraging 
accounts of youngsters getting into 
trouble, not respecting their parents, and 
downgrading their country. 

We should start talking about the mul- 
titudes of young American boys and 
girls—the vast, overwhelming majority— 
who are an asset to their community and 
live clean, wholesome lives. 


Such a young man is 15-year-old 
Robert Beatson of Upper Marlboro. Rob- 
ert, who attends Frederick Douglass 
Junior-Senior High School, recently won 
first place in the American Legion essay 
contest. His essay, entitled “What Is a 
True Patriot?” is full of the youthful 
enthusiasm that has made this country 
great. For this reason, I submit Robert’s 
essay for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Wart Is a TRUE PATRIOT? 
(By Robert Beatson) 

What is a true patriot? A true patriot, in 
my opinion, is a person who shows pride in 
his country by his love and loyalty to that 
country. These two factors are intangible 
aspects about patriotism which could mean 
different things to different people as the 
case may be. A true patriot must love his 
country. This love can be shown externally 
and internally. A few ways it can be shown 
are: (1) The doing of anything possible for 
the good of the country. (2) The obeying 
and living up to the laws and standards in 
the country. (3) The support given to the 
government and the life, liberty, and free- 
dom this government stands for. There may 
be other ways to show love for a country but 
these three points, I believe, are the most 
important. 

A second factor that is just as important 
is loyalty to the country. As in the first 
factor, there are many possible points that 
could possibly be included but the following 
three points, I believe, are the most perti- 
nent ones. They are: (1) Service in the mili- 
tary for the required time. (2) The non- 
betrayal of the country in military and other 
affairs of that country. (3) The faith shown 
in the country even in times of stress. All of 
these points, I think, go into the making of 
a true patriot. 


1, 429, 070 
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There, because of the above points, a true 
patriot is a person who shows pride in his 
country by his love for the country and his 
loyalty to that country. While there can be 
many arguments as to the choice of factors, 
I feel that these two factors are the best 
possible choices. In other words, a person 
who loves his country and is loyal to it is 
& true patriot because after everything is 
considered these are the best factors for a 
patriot. 


UTAH STARS—CHAMPIONS 
OF THE ABA 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the great 
State of Utah is noted worldwide for its 
great athletic attainments, its facilities 
for skiing, its spectacular natural beauty. 
Today we add another honor—home of 
the Utah Stars, champions of the Amer- 
ican Basketball Association. 

The Stars moved from Los Angeles to 
the Salt Palace in Salt Lake City only a 
year ago, and they have been immensely 
successful in their new home. Not only 
have they won the ABA title, they drew 
more fans in their first year in Salt Lake 
City than any other new franchise in the 
history of the league. 

Icongratulate team owner Bill Daniels, 
coach Bill Sharman, and the players for 
this great honor they have so well and 
fully earned. 

Iask that the account from the Wash- 
ington Post of last night’s victory over 
the Kentucky Colonels in the champion- 
ship game be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

BEATY LEADS UTAH STARS TO ABA Crown 

SALT LAKE Crry, May 18.—The Utah Stars, 
behind the 36-point shooting of Zelmo Beaty, 
swamped the Kentucky Colonels, 131—121, to- 
night to win the American Basketball As- 
sociation championship. 

The Stars, who lost in the ABA finals to 
Indiana last year, broke the game open early 
in the fourth quarter, stretching their lead 
to as much as 14 points. The Colonels came 


within five points twice at 99-94 and 112- 
107. 

Before a screaming crowd of 13,260, Utah 
iced the game in the closing minute as Mike 
Butler came off the bench to hit a three- 
pointer and two free throws. 


anlass, president 


Kentucky, which had come back in the 
series after being down 2-0 and 3-2, stayed 
in the game on the shooting of Dan Issel, 
who finished with 41. The winning team 
splits $48,000 while Kentucky splits $40, 000. 


TRIBUTE TO STANLEY 
GRIGANAVICIUS 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 16 of this year, tribute 
was paid by the members of the South 
Boston Lithuanian Citizens’ Association 
to Stanley Griganavicius, a distinguished 
South Boston businessman, an outstand- 
ing public relations principal and recent- 
ly retired as manager of the South Bos- 
ton Lithuanian Citizen’s Association. 

Mr. Griganavicius was born in Lith- 
uania in 1902 and grew up on the farm- 
lands of the Baltic country, served in the 
Lithuanian army between the years 
1922-25 before being honorably dis- 
charged with service distinction. 

His strong desire to come to the United 
States in spite of a great need of his 
farming capabilities finally ended in suc- 
cess when he arrived in the Boston area 
in 1928. Although the depression years 
proved a tremendous challenge, he pro- 
gressed in work and education with Eng- 
lish language studies accomplished at 
night time classes. 

Patriotic activities for Lithuania and 
America absorbed much of his free time 
and he was a member of numerous civic 
organizations. He was especially involved 
in the functions of the South Boston 
Lithuanian Citizen’s Association, serving 
many years as a director and treasurer. 

Starting in 1936, Stanley Griganavi- 
cius worked for the Darbininkas newspa- 
per in South Boston for a period of 14 
years, remaining in Boston when the 
publication moved to New York in 1950. 

Nearly 1,400 individuals make up the 
membership of the South Boston Lith- 
uanian Citizen’s Association and they 
credit Stanley Griganavicius with an 
outstanding 5-year period of manage- 
ment. 
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HOW TO MEASURE RADIOACTIVITY 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD of March 16, 1971, I 
received your permission to insert a let- 
ter that I wrote to Chairman Seaborg of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. In the 
letter I expressed my own confusion 
about the many and puzzling terms used 
by writers in describing radioactivity and 
its magnitude. The obfuscation is ampli- 
fied when the layman involve themselyes 
in describing some of the alarming con- 
ditions that are often associated with 
atomic energy installations. 

Chairman Seaborg has been good 
enough to secure an AEC staff study di- 
récted specifically to the questions raised 
in my letter. I think it will be helpful to 
all of those who are, in my case, striving 
to attain an appreciation of the issues 
raised by radioactivity, if I publish the 
AEC staff study. 

The AEC staff study appears below: 
AEC STAFF STUDY PERTAINING TO LETTER FROM 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN G, Dow DATED MARCH 

15, 1971 

GENERAL COMMENTS 


A. Definitions 

Different units are used in everyday life 
to express different entities, e.g. miles per 
hour for speed, calories for energy, etc. Like- 
wise, different units are used in expressing 
nuclear energy concepts. In brief, the curie 
indicates how rapidly a given amount of a 
radionuclide disintegrates. As these atoms 
disintegrate, they emit radiations which may 
be absorbed, in whole or in part, by living 
tissue. The amount of absorbed energy is 
expressed in rads. Finally, since different 
types of radiations may produce different de- 
grees of biological effects for the same 
amount of energy absorbed by living tissue, 
it is necessary to use the unit rem. Thus, the 
rem probably is the best single indicator of 
potential biological effects. 

In attempting to clarify the meanings and 
uses of different radiation units, definitions 
of three key units will be given followed by 
some explanatory statements. 

Curie—the basic unit used to describe the 
rate at which atoms decay (disintegrate). 
One curie equals 37 billion disintegrations 
per second, or approximately the radioac- 
tivity of 1 gram of radium. A “picocurie” is 
a trillionth of a curie, i.e., 0.037 disintegra- 
tions per second. 

Rad—an acronym for “radiation absorbed 
dose’. The basic unit of absorbed dose of 
ionizing radiation. By definition, one rad is 
equal to the absorption of 100 ergs of radia- 
tion energy per gram of absorbing material. 
(An “erg” is a unit of energy. It is a small 
quantity. For example, a 100 watt electric 
light bulb utilizes a billion ergs of energy 
every second.) 

Rem—an acronym for “roentgen equiv- 
alent man”. A unit of absorbed radiation 
dose in biological matter. It is equal to the 
absorbed dose in rads multiplied by what is 
known as a “modifying factor” (which will 
be explained later). Another commonly used 
unit is the millirem. One rem is equal to 1000 
millirem; it is like changing a one thousand 
dollar bill (rem) into 1000 one dollar bills 
(millirems) . 

The curie is a useful unit to describe cer- 
tain physical characteristics of radioactive 
substances (called radionuclides), but it pro- 
vides no direct measurement of the effects 
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the radiation emitted will have on people 
or things. The reason is largely that differ- 
ent kinds and strengths of radiation are 
given off by different radioactive materials. 
While by definition, a curie of one material 
will be disintegrating at the same rate as a 
curie of another, the radiations emanating as 
a result of those disintegrations may vary 
markedly. 

The units used as 2 measure of radiation 
effects are the rad and the rem. The term rad 
is generally used for comparing the non- 
biological effects of different radiation ex- 
posure doses such as the effects on steel or 
insulating materials, for example. The rad, 
however, is not an effective measure of the 
effects of radiation on biological material 
since different forms of radiation? cause dif- 
ferent amounts of biological damage for the 
same amount of energy absorbed. For exam- 
ple, the energy absorbed in living tissues 
from one type of radiation (alpha particles *) 
may produce a greater degree of biological 
effects than the same amount of energy 
absorbed from other types (beta particles or 
gamma radiation’). Thus, there are in ac- 
cepted use “modifying factors” for different 
radiations which when multiplied by “rad” 
(radiation absorbed dose) gives “rem” 
(roentgen equivalent man). 

There are three principal types of radia- 
tions (alpha, beta and gamma) that emanate 
from atoms when they disintegrate. Alpha 
particles are like the nuclei of helium and 
have very limited range, i.e., even an ordi- 
nary piece of paper will stop them. Thus, 
radionuclides that emit alpha particles, such 
as plutonium-239, are of no significant health 
consideration when they are outside of the 
body (since the horny layer of the skin will 
stop essentially all of them). Beta particles 
are merely high speed electrons. They are 
more penetrating than alpha particles and, 
if present in large number outside the body, 
can produce biological effects on the skin, 
“skin-burns”. However, this potential effect 
is encountered only in exceptional situations 
such as handling high radioactive materials 
with the barehands. Both alpha and beta 
particles may be a health hazard if they are 
emitted in sufficient quantities from radio- 
nuclides within the body. The energies of 
gamma rays vary depending upon what radio- 
nuclide is their source but, in general, are 
considered to irradiate the whole body even 
when the radionuclide is outside of the 
body. 

B. Radionuclides and biological effects 


Each radionuclide is specific as to the 
type or types of emissions emitted and to 
its “half-life”, the time for one-half of the 
remaining atoms to disintegrate. These 
“half-lives” for different radionuclides range 
from millionths of a second to over billions 
of years. 

Different radionuclides not only have wide 
ranges of values for their radioactive “half- 
lives” but also for the amounts that may 
be deposited in different organs of the body, 
if ingested or inhaled, and for their rates of 
elimination from the body. To determine bi- 
ological effects requires not only knowledge 
about the curie quantities of the specific 
radionuclide involved but also the type of 
radiation emitted as the atoms disintegrate, 
the total amount of radiation energy ab- 
sorbed, the rate at which it was absorbed and 
the specific biological tissue involved. Very 
precise data are known for the physical and 
chemical characteristics of all of the key 
radionuclides and for their production rates 
in nuclear reactors and other nuclear activi- 
ties. Less precise information is available on 
biological behavior and effects of radionu- 
clides as would be expected when dealing 
with living organisms owing to their com- 
plexity and variability. However, a very great 
fund of knowledge on the biological effects 
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of radiation has been accumulated over more 
than a half century of research. In fact, even 
back in 1960 the National Academy of Sci- 
ences stated: 

“Despite the existing gaps in our knowl- 
edge, it is abundantly clear that radiation 
is by far the best understood environmental 
hazard. The increasing contamination of the 
atmosphere with potential carcinogens, the 
widespread use of many new and powerful 
drugs in medicine and chemical agents in 
industry, emphasize the need for vigilance 
over the entire environment. Only with re- 
gard to radiation has there been determina- 
tion to minimize the risk at almost any cost.” 


C. Natural radiation 


Definitions for the “rad” and “rem” have 
been given, but it is recognized that these 
may lead to little understanding for the lay- 
man. There are two alternate courses that 
may be followed to explain their meaning: 
one, & detailed technical discussion * or two, 
a comparison with naturally occurring phe- 
nomena. The second course will be followed 
here. 

Man has always been subjected to radia- 
tion from natural sources—cosmic rays, ra- 
dioactive materials in the ground, in the air 
we breathe and the food and water we in- 
gest. 

As far as known, man always has and al- 
ways will live in an environment filled with 
nuclear radiation from natural causes. To 
these natural radiations will be added those 
from man-made nuclear activities such as 
nuclear energy programs—but these radia- 
tions are no different in kind from those 
emanating from natural sources. Nor is there 
any evidence they produce any fundamen- 
tally different biological effects. Nuclear en- 
ergy programs will not introduce a new and 
strange agent into our environment with 
completely unpredictable results. 

In short, man-made nuclear activities will 
produce only more of the same types of ra- 
diation to which man has been subjected 
ever since he first appeared on this earth. 

But how much more? 

First, let us take a look at the radiation 
exposure man receives from natural sources. 
In round figures, persons in the United 
States receive about 125 millirems of radia- 
tion each and every year from natural 
sources—broken down approximately as 
follows: 

Millirems 
Terrestrial sources 
Cosmic rays. 
Radioactive 


materials within 


But the amount of radiation exposure can 
vary depending upon where we live. Living 
in Denver, for example, about doubles the 
yearly exposure over that at the seashore 
because the cosmic rays are more intense 
at higher altitudes and there are larger 
amounts of radioactive materials naturally 
in the ground. In fact, the amounts in the 
ground are so great in parts of the world that 
the radiation levels have remained ten to a 
hundred times higher than the 125 milli- 
rems per year. Incidentally, there have been 
no demonstrably harmful biological effects 
to the population who have lived for gen- 
erations in these areas of high background 
radiation. But one does not have to look 
far to find greater concentrations of natural- 
ly occurring radioactive materials than the 
average. Granite, bricks, concrete, etc., are 
examples; living in buildings constructed of 
these materials can increase the radiation 
levels over those found in wooden structures 
from 10 percent to more than 200 percent. 


2 Further information is available in AEC 
“Understanding the Atom” booklets entitled 
“Your Body and Radiation” by Norman 
Frigerio and “The Natural Radiation Enyi- 
ronment” by Jacob Kastner. 
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D. Medical exposures 


Medical irradiation accounts for the major 
portion of the average dose received by per- 
sons in the United States from man-made 
radiation. The National Council on Radia- 
tion Protection and Measurements has stated 
that the average genetically significant ra- 
diation dose to persons in the United States 
from medical uses is probably 50 to 70 milli- 
rems per year. 

E. Radiation exposures from nuclear power- 
plants 

How do such numbers compare with the 
radiation exposure that persons might re- 
ceive if they lived near a typical nuclear 
power plant? Experience with licensed power 
reactors to date shows that it is possible to 
design and operate reactors such that the 
public living in the vicinity of these plants 
will not be exposed to radioactivity from 
plant effluents which will be much more 
than a few percent of the natural back- 
ground. Extrapolating to the year 2000, it 
has been estimated that the effluents from 
all of the nuclear power plants, even with- 
out any further reduction in effluents from 
present day practices, would result in an 
average radiation exposure to the general 
population of less than one millirem per 


ar. 
wt may be seen that these radiation expo- 
sures are quite small compared with those 
from natural sources and medical uses. They 
are indeed small when compared with the 
variations only of background radiation from 
locality to locality in the United States. It 
has been estimated, for example, that the 
gamma radiation dose from igneous rock on 
the island of Manhattan exposes people to 
about 15 millirem/yr. more than they would 
receive from the sandy terrain of Brooklyn, 
another borough of the city of New York. 
F. Radiation exposure standards 

In addition to comparing potential radia- 
tion exposures from nuclear power programs 
with natural radiation, another comparison 
may be made with radiation protection 
standards. The framework for controlling 
levels of radioactivity in effluents from nu- 
clear plants is set forth in regulations 
Part 20 and Part 50 published under Title 10 
of the Code of Federal Regulations. Part 20 
sets the general standards for protection 

radiation, including limits on levels 

of radioactivity released to the environment. 
Part 50 establishes general design, construc- 
tion and operating requirements for nuclear 
power plants. These standards are based on 
guidance from the International Commission 
on Radiological Protection, the National 
Council on Radiation Protection and Meas- 
urements and the Federal Radiation Coun- 
cil (whose functions now have been assumed 
by the Environmental Protection Agency). 

In brief, the radiation protection stand- 
ards for whole body exposure (exclusive of 
natural background radiation and medical 
uses) are: 

t naas in the general population 
should not exceed 500 millirems per year. 

2. General population (average) should 
not exceed 170 millirems per year. 

3. The radiation dose to persons should be 
kept as low as practicable. 

G. Regulation of releases from nuclear 

power reactors 


Thus, the objectives of the regulations and 
the regulatory program are not only to keep 
effluent releases within the protection stand- 
ards but also to see that appropriate efforts 
are made to keep releases of radioactive ma- 
terials in effluents to unrestricted areas as 
far below limits specified in the regulations 
as practicable. 

Experience has shown that the radioactiv- 
ity in water and air effluents from lMcensed 
power reactors has generally been kept at less 
than a few percent of the limits specified In 
Part 20. Measurements of radioactivity in the 
environs of nuclear power plants have in 
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most cases revealed little or no increase in 
environmental radioactivity resulting from 
Plant operations. In cases where increases 
were measured, the levels were barely detect- 
able above background. This observation is 
supported by unusually detailed studies of 
the environs of three power reactors that 
have operated from eight to ten years. The 
Bureau of Radiological Health of the U.S. 
Public Health Service jointly with the Atomic 
Energy Commission conducted an investiga- 
tion at the Yankee Atomic Power Reactor 
in Rowe, Massachusetts, and the Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station Unit I in Dlinois. 
Indian Point Unit I on the Hudson River has 
been studied extensively by a team from the 
Institute of Environmental Medicine at New 
York University Medical Center. Periodic sur- 
veys have also been made by the New York 
State Health Department. (Reports of these 
studies can be attained direct from these 
agencies.) 

The AEC has published amendments to 
regulations set forth in Part 50 that will 
help to assure that radioactivity in effluent 
releases is indeed maintained as low as prac- 
ticable with available waste treatment equip- 
ment and procedure technology. These revi- 
sions give added assurances that radiation 
doses from nuclear power plant effluents will 
continue to be only small percentages of the 
dose from background radiation. 


RESPONSE TO SPECIFIC STATEMENTS 


Statement: “I am frightened when I read 
some of the data recently published on this 
subject. For instance, Senator Gravel last 
year said in the Senate: ‘Each 1,000 mega- 
watt nuclear power-plant will produce, every 
year that it operates at 75 percent capacity, 
as much radioactivity as the explosion of 
several hundred Hiroshima-size bombs. That 
could mean the equivalent of 250,000 bombs 
every year, if there were 500 plants operat- 
ing’.” 

Response: Although nuclear reactors do 
produce in their operation very large quanti- 
ties of radioactive material, this should not 
be taken to imply that large quantities of 
such materials are released, or are available 
for release, to the environment. On the con- 
trary, great care is taken to assure that the 
great bulk of radioactive materials produced 
in nuclear fission (called fission products) 
are retained within the nuclear reactor fuel 
elements. Further, the structural character- 
istics of nuclear reactors, which include 
Several inherent or specially provided steel or 
concrete barriers, assure there will be no un- 
toward release of fission products outside the 
plant. During normal operation, it is true 
that very small amounts of radioactive ma- 
terials are released from nuclear power plants 
under carefully controlled and monitored 
conditions. However, the effect of these small 
releases represents only a few percent of na- 
tural background radiation, and current de- 
signs are further reducing this very low level. 

Statement: “Does this mean that so much 
radioactivity will be contained within the 
power-plant, will it be released into the air, 
or will it be captured and deposited some- 
where as waste? Can that amount of radio- 
activity be contained permanently in a burial 
ground?” 

Response: In the process of generating 
electricity in a nuclear power plant, large 
quantities of radioactivity are safely con- 
tained within the uranium fuel elements by 
a high-integrity cladding. After a certain 
operating time, the reactor fuel, still pro- 
tected by the metal cladding, is removed 
from the reactor. Because there remains val- 
uable unused uranium in the spent fuel, the 
fuel is shipped intact in a shielded cask to 
a chemical reprocessing plant. During the 
chemical processing operation to recover un- 
used uranium, high concentrations of radio- 
activity are produced in a liquid form. 

These highly radioactive liquid wastes are 
not released to the environment but are 
safely contained in specially designed under- 
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ground tanks. Recognizing, however, that 
this method is not a final solution to han- 
dling these wastes for long periods of time, 
extensive research and development pro- 
grams have been supported for many years. 
During the past 15 years, with the advice 
and guidance of the National Academy of 
Sciences, practical systems have been de- 
veloped for converting these wastes to a 
solid form with storage in a suitable dry 
geologic formation, such as salt. The AEC 
is seeking Congressional authorization of a 
project in FY 1972 to store radioactive wastes 
in a salt repository near Lyons, Kansas. In 
this manner, large quantities of radioactive 
waste materials can be contained perma- 
nently in a salt burial repository, which is 
completely isolated from man’s biological 
environment. 

Statement: “Senator Gravel’s statement 
includes the following: ‘It should be re- 
membered ... that a single “hot particle” 
of radioactive plutonium lodged in the lung 
is capable of causing a lethal ‘cancer.’ What 
is a single ‘hot particle’ of radioactive plu- 
tonium like? Is it a cinder that one can see? 
Is it an invisible atom or molecule floating 
through the air? Can it penetrate the body 
unbeknownst to us? How many would be 
released by a Hiroshima bomb? 

“Dr. Edward A. Martell, another author- 
ity, who is cited in the December 15, 1970 
issue of Look magazine, is quoted as saying, 
‘The estimated total plutonium deposited in 
off-site areas which we have examined so 
far is in the range from curies to tens of 
curies.’ He was speaking of soil samples near 
the Dow Rocky Flats plant where plutonium 
triggers are made for hydrogen bombs. So 
my questions include these: Is a curie a lot 
or a little? What is its relation by measure 
to Senator Gravel’s ‘hot particle’ of rado- 
active plutonium? How many curies are 
lethal? If they are in the soil, how many 
curies were found in a cubic foot of soil? 
What would be their life there? Are the 
curies floating from the Dow Rocky Flats 
smokestack dangerous when in the air and 
how many parts are found in a cubic foot of 
air? Is that number lethal and how is it 
lethal after the smokestack shuts down for 
any reason?” 

General comments 


Response: Plutonium-239 is found in soils 
throughout the country as a result of fall- 
out from past atmospheric nuclear explosive 
tests. About 500,000 curies of plutonium- 
239 have been released to the atmosphere 
from these tests. Based on assumptions that 
maximize the estimations, it has been cal- 
culated that, as an upper limit a total of 
about five to six additional curies of plu- 
tonium-239 are present in the soils around 
the Rocky Flats Plant as a result of the 
plant’s operations. The sector showing the 
highest concentrations is downwind (east 
southeast) from the area where there has 
been a leakage from storage drums of plu- 
tonium-contaminated oil over a period of 
time, 1955-67. Following this leakage, the 
plutonium was resuspended from the soil 
and carried off-site by the winds. The stor- 
age area has now been covered with asphalt 
to preclude any further movement of the 
plutonium from the plant site. 

After extensive monitoring around the 
plant in 1970, the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Health stated “It is our conclusion 
that no public health hazard now exists from 
past releases from the Rocky Flats Plant.” 

When metallic plutonium reaches the air, 
it quickly oxidizes forming insoluble oxide. 
Plutonium oxide is of very little consequence 
while in the soil since it is very poorly taken 
up by plants. If ingested in small amounts, 
plutonium also is of little significance since 
its absorption through the gastro-intestinal 
tract is exceedingly low, 1.e., it is merely elim- 
inated from the tract in the feces. Potential 
health problems for the public are thus lim- 
ited essentially to inhalation of plutonium 
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oxide. If inhaled, plutonium oxide may be 
deposited in the lungs (if the particles are of 
appropriate size) and is then eliminated with 
a half-time of about one year, i.e., half of the 
remaining particles in lungs will be moved 
up from the lung by natural body processes 
then swallowed. Most of these particles are 
eliminated from the body through the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract and some may be trans- 
located to other organs of the body such as 
the lymph nodes, bone and liver. 

Particles of plutonium most likely to find 
entry into the lungs by inhalation can range 
from few microns (a millionth of a meter) 
in diameter to small fractions of a micron. 
Such particles are too small to be seen by 
the naked eye. A curie of plutonium activity 
represents about 3 trillion particles whose 
diameters are one micron. 

During the time that any plutonium re- 
mains in the lung, it will, of course, irradi- 
ate the lung tissue. Naturally occurring ra- 
dioactive nuclides in the air also irradiate 
the lungs. So to evaluate the potential haz- 
ard from plutonium in the air, it is necessary 
to compare the concentrations observed to 
the established radiation protection stand- 
ards. For plutonium oxide the standard for 
the general population is 0.33 picocuries per 
cubic meter of air. This standard is based on 
the assumption that one breathes the air 
containing this concentration of plutonium 
for a lifetime—although for control purposes 
the averaging of concentration data is lim- 
ited to a period of one year. 


Specific comments 


Single highly radioactive particles of plu- 
tonium oxide placed in the lungs of rodents 
and rats during research studies have not 
produced lung cancer, nor is there any evi- 
dence that a single particle in the human 
lung would produce cancer. In fact, no bio- 
logical effects have been observed in human 
subjects who accidently inhaled substantial 
quantities of plutonium particles more than 
24 years ago. The exact numbers of particles 
in the lungs were, of course, not known but 
based on the total plutonium activity in- 
haled; the numbers probably were many mil- 
lions. Incidently, measurements have been 
made of the amount of plutonium (in terms 
of total radioactivity) in the lungs of sev- 
eral hundred persons in the United States 
as a result of inhalation of fallout from past 
atmospheric nuclear explosive tests. If this 
amount of plutonium were in particles one 
micron in diameter, then we have on an aver- 
age about one particle in our lungs. If the 
particles are smaller than one micron, which 
is more likely, then the estimated number of 
particles increases, For example, if the parti- 
cles are one-tenth of a micron in diameter, 
then the number of particles in our lungs 
would be about 1,000. 

The precise amount of plutonium, either 
in curies or number of particles, that may be 
lethal to man is not known since there have 
been no deaths from this radionuclide. Rela- 
tively large amounts of plutonium have been 
inhaled and ingested during animal experi- 
ments that have led to cancer production. 
Extrapolation from animal research sug- 
gests that 1-10 millionths of a curie of 
plutonium in the lungs may produce delete- 
rious effects at some time in the life-span 
of man, although, on a statistical basis, the 
possibility cannot be ruled out that lesser 
amounts of plutonium may produce delete- 
rious effects. This corresponds to about 3 mil- 
lion to 30 million particles assuming they are 
all 1 micron in diameter. The most likely 
size would be less than 1 micron in which 
event the number of particles would be cor- 
respondingly greater. 

As indicated before, there are at most about 
five to six curies of plutonium in the soils 
around the Rocky Flats Plant resulting from 
plant operations, In addition, there are about 
three curies of plutonium in the same areas 
from fallout from past atmospheric nuclear 
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explosive tests. Since these nine curies are 
spread over many square miles, the average 
number of curies per cubic foot of soil is 
very small. There may be some translocation 
of the plutonium in the soil owing prin- 
cipally to winds but, in general, the material 
will remain in place indefinitely. Plutonium- 
239 has a radiological half-life of 24,400 years. 

A curie of plutonium has a mass of about 
16 grams. Thus, in terms of mass, a curie is 
small; in terms of radioactivity, it represents 
37 billion disintegrations per second; and by 
definition, any radionuclide that dis- 
integrates at this rate represents a curie of 
radioactivity. In terms of the radiation pro- 
tection standard, a curie of plutonium-239 
is very large compared to the amount in the 
lungs that would be a health hazard. It 
would not be a valid analysis, however, to 
relate a curie of plutonium in the soil to 
that in the lungs for an evaluation of health 
consequences anymore than it would be to, 
in imagination, sweep up either the naturally 
occurring radionuclides or the non-radio- 
active chemicals in the soil and place them 
into the lungs. 

Specifically, the most meaningful way to 
evaluate the potential health hazard of 
plutonium oxide is to analyze the data on 
concentrations in the air as a result of re- 
suspension from the soil into the air or from 
releases of plutonium into the air from on- 
going operations. Monitoring programs have 
shown average levels of plutonium in the 
air in the sector most likely to have the high- 
est concentration away from the Rocky 
Flats Plant site to be about 0.003 picocuries 
per cubic meter. This is about 100 times 
less than the radiation protection standard 
for the general population. A major factor 
in keeping the concentrations of plutonium 
in the air to low values is the several banks 
of high efficiency air filters, which remove 
almost all of the plutonium from the exhaust 
air, Periodically, these filters are packaged in 
special containers and shipped to a Federal 
repository for permanent and safe storage. 

Some plutonium-239 from fallout from 
past atmospheric nuclear explosive tests and 
from the Rocky Flats Plant operations finds 
its way into water supplies and vegetation. 
The highest measured concentration of 
plutonium-239 (for 1970) in the water was 
in a pond on Walnut Creek, where the 
average (off-site) value was about 0.9 
picocuries per liter. The highest measured 
concentration of plutonium-239 in a munic- 
ipal water supply for 1970 was at Thornton, 
Colorado, where the average value was about 
0.16 picocuries per liter. The average con- 
centration of plutonium in vegetation around 
the Rocky Flats Plant was about 0.02 pico- 
curies per gram. The health standard for the 
general population is 1670 picocuries of 
plutonium-239 per liter of water and when 
applied to foodstuffs represents 1.7 picocuries 
per gram, 

The quantities of plutonium that may be 
associated with any single nuclear bomb are 
classified information. If you so desire, we 
will be pleased to arrange a classified briefing 
for you on this subject. 

Statement: “The Look article speaking 
about uranium says, ‘... the Animas River 
below uranium mills in Durango, Colorado 
contained almost 300 percent of the maxi- 
mum daily intake for radium.’ What is the 
maximum daily intake? What is the measure 
that is? Is it stated in curies or rems? How 
much water would one have to drink from 
the Animas River in order to equal the maxi- 
mum daily intake? Could one acquire equal 
exposure by swimming in the Animas River?” 

Response: In the late fifties, there were 
high concentrations of radioactivity in the 
Animas River below Durango, Colorado. These 
were primarily due to suspended solids dis- 
charged with liquid effluents from milling 
operations rather than from erosion or leach- 
ing of tailings. Corrective steps were taken to 
eliminate this problem in 1959; and since 
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1960, the Animas River has been well below 
the previous levels and well within the radio- 
activity standards. The mill ceased opera- 
tions in March 1963. The Colorado River 
Basin Water Quality Control Project, Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
(FWPCA), reported in 1968 that the radium- 
226 content of the Animas River averaged 
0.07 picocuries per liter. The radiation pro- 
tection standard for the general population 
is 10 picocuries per liter. 

The daily intake of water by an average 
adult is assumed to be 2.2 liters. At a con- 
centration of 0.07 picocuries per liter the 
daily intake of radium-226 would be about 
0.15 picocuries. If the concentration were as 
high as the radiation protection standard, 
the daily intake would be 22 picocuries, Thus, 
one would have to drink about 140 liters 
(more than 140 quarts) per day—a physical 
impossibility—at a concentration of 0.07 
picocuries per liter to equal the maximum 
daily intake. Further, the radiation protec- 
tion standards of concentrations of radio- 
activity in water are established on the basis 
that there will be no detectable biological 
damage even if that water were consumed 
for a lifetime. 

Swimming in the water containing radium- 
226 would result in very little exposure when 
compared to drinking water at the same con- 
centrations, This because most of the bio- 
logically significant radiation energy from 
radium-226 is emitted in the form of alpha 
particles which have an extremely short 
range and generally cannot penetrate the 
outer layers of skin. 

Statement: “Further along in the Look ar- 
ticle it is said, ‘El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany uranium tailings in Tuba City, Arizona 
on Navaho land, showed radium radiation 
levels up to 1,000 times the average back- 
ground. Gamma radiation was 12 times the 
level . . . Tailings at the empty A-Z Minerals 
Corporation mill in Mexican Hat, Utah, in 
May, 1968, also Navaho land, had radon-gas 
concentrations around the pile up to five 
times the maximum level.’ 

“This sounds very fearsome, and un- 
doubtedly it is. Yet it has no significance 
under any scale of cognition that the normal 
layman is used to—or Congressman, either.” 

Response: The Atomic Energy Commission 
does not have regulatory jurisdiction over 
uranium tailings piles containing less than 
0.05% uranium at mills that are closed down, 
which would include both those at Tuba 
City, Arizona, and Mexican Hat, Utah. The 
Arizona State Atomic Energy Commission has 
jurisdiction over the piles at Tuba City, 
Arizona, and the Utah State Division of 
Health at Salt Lake City has jurisdiction 
over those at Mexican Hat, Utah. In cogni- 
zance of the radioactive content of these tail- 
ings piles, however, surveillances have been 
made and the results are summarized below. 

The data on concentrations of radium-226 
in air on and near the uranium tailings piles 
at the Tuba City mill do show some measure- 
ments up to 1000 times average background. 
The same U.S, Public Health Service Report * 
that contains these data goes on to say: “The 
average radium-226 concentration for sam- 
plers 2, 3, and 4, located in the housing area 
was 0.02 pCi/m*, This represents a level equal 
to 1/100 of the recommended concentration 
guide.” (emphasis added) 

The report states: 

“External gamma radiation on the 
area averaged 0.7 mR/h at 3 feet above the 
surface, which calculates to an average dose 
of 6.0 rem/a (year) for continuous whole body 
exposure to individuals in the general popu- 
lation. These findings serve to preclude the 
release of the tailings area for public use. 
Action which would permit release of said 
area would be to cover the tailings with un- 
contaminated dirt to an extent that would 


* Radiological Health Data and Reporte, 
November 1969. 
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diminish the external radiation to an accept- 
able level and to stabilize the covering 
against wind erosion. Otherwise, the area 
should be fenced and controlled as a radia- 
tion area. (emphasis added) 

“The average radiation exposure [rate] at 
3 feet above the surface around the mill area 
was 0.1 MR/h. ... The average dose to an 
individual having a 24-hour per day resi- 
dency in this area, on the basis of the aver- 
age value of 0.1 mR/h is 0.9 rem/a (year). 
Although this dose is approximately twice 
the RPG‘ of 0.5 rem/a (year), it represents 
a highly unlikely condition of continuous oc- 
cupancy. With reasonable occupancy assump- 
tions it would not be expected that an annual 
dose in excess of 0.5 rem would occur.” (em- 
phasis added) 

Finally, the same U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice Report stated: 

“The recommendations herein were pre- 
sented to the Navajo tribe and to the State 
of Arizona in October 1967. In November 
1967, the State of Arizona directed the El 
Paso Natural Gas Company to stabilize the 
pile against wind erosion and to fence and 
post the property to prevent access by un- 
authorized people. 

“El Paso Natural Gas Company, in coopera- 
tion with the U.S, Bureau of Mines’ Metal- 
lurgy Research Center, regraded, fenced and 
chemically stabilized the pile against wind 
erosion in May 1968. The housing area was 
released to the Navajo tribe and is presently 
occupied, 

“An inspection of the tailings area in May 
1969 indicated that the chemical binder had 
maintained its integrity.” 

As to radon gas concentrations at the A-Z 
Minerals Corporation mill in Mexican Hat, 
Utah, the U.S. Public Health Service Report ë 
on the study made in May 1968 at the re- 
quest of the Navajo Tribal Council states: 

“Radon gas concentrations on and about 
the tailings area .. . exceed the concentra- 
tion guide. . . . It should be pointed out, 
however, that this guide is applicable to 
radon-222 and its daughters ‘as they occur in 
unfiltered air.’ This may be interpreted as 
meaning radon in equilibrium with its 
daughter products in air. Since it was 
demonstrated that equilibrium did not exist 
between radon and its progeny, at least at 
the time of daughter product sampling, it 
does not appear that the concentration guide 
has been exceeded. Levels of radon-222 in the 
mill area and housing area are substantially 
below the recommended guide.” (emphasis 
added) 

The report states that the housing area, 
located approximately 0.5 mile southwest of 
the tailings area, showed essentially back- 
ground levels of radon-222. The surrounding 
land is unpopulated, and at present is not 
used either for farming or grazing. The 
nearest community, Mexican Hat, Utah, is 
about one mile to the northeast. 

The recommendations contained in the 
report are as follows: 

“On the basis of the data gathered in this 
survey, it is recommended that the mill tail- 
ings be properly stabilized against wind 
erosion. This action would preclude further 
transport of tailings material into the sur- 
rounding environment and would minimize 
the potential long-term hazard to anyone 
inhabiting the area downwind from the mill 
property. If the tailings area is not stabilized, 
periodic surveillance will be necessary to in- 
sure that significant wind carriage does not 
occur. 

“As a result of the external radiation levels 
on the tailings area itself, this area should 
not be released for public use in its present 
state. Action which would permit release of 
the area would be to cover the tailings with 


* Radiation Protection Guide. 
5 Radiological Health Data and Reports, 


January 1971. SWRHL-68 Environmental 
Survey of Uranium Mill Tailings Pile, Mexi- 
can Hat, Utah, October 1969. 
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uncontaminated dirt to an extent that would 
diminish the external radiation to an ac- 
ceptable level and to stabilize the covering 
against wind erosion.” 

In March 1970, A-Z Minerals and the 
Navajo Tribal Council terminated the com- 
pany’s lease on the Mexican Hat property, 
returning it to the Tribal Council. 

Statement: “A 1957 AEC study predicted 
that an explosion in a nuclear reactor would 
kill 3,400 people up to 15 miles away, injure 
43,000 up to 45 miles, contaminate up to 
150,000 square miles—about the size of Cali- 
fornia—and damage property up to $7 billion. 
Since I live within 20 miles of the three In- 
dian Point plants that the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York is building on the 
Hudson River—and thousands of my con- 
stituents live closer to it than I do—I am 
opposed to the building and operation of 
those plants. 

Response: The study referred to (known as 
performed for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in early 1957 at a time when the technology 
of central station power reactors was in 
its infancy and even before the Shipping- 
port reactor, which was the first central 
station power reactor, went into operation. 
WASH-740 reports the results of a study 
done by Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in which the completely hypothetical 
assumption was made that large amounts 
of fission products were released from 
a reactor in some unspecified manner into 
the atmosphere in a highly dispersible 
form. This study was made at the Commis- 
sion’s request in order to establish an upper 
limit on potential consequences in connec- 
tion with consideration of the Price-Ander- 
son indemnity legislation. Since that report 
was written, many power reactors have been 
designed, built, and operated, and in this 
process the technology of reactor design and 
nuclear power plant construction, and pro- 
visions on engineered safety features, have 
made very great advances. 

In 1965, the AEC staff, in consultation 
with some of the Brookhaven staff members, 
reconsidered WASH-740 at the time the ex- 
tension of Price-Anderson indemnification 
was being considered. With complete disre- 
gard of the greatly improved safety precau- 
tion system, it was concluded that, with cur- 
rent reactors being substantially larger than 
those considered in the Brookhaven study, 
and assuming the same type of hypothetical 
releases of fission products as those in the 
1957 study, the theoretical damages would 
not be less and under some circumstances 
would be more than those assumed in the 
earlier study; however, it was further con- 
cluded that the positive safety factors that 
had developed during the ensuing years were 
sufficient to support the firm conviction 
that the likelihood of major accidents such 
as posed in the Brookhaven study is extreme- 
ly low—in fact, even lower than the remote 
probability that had been estimated in the 
1957 study. These factors include the favor- 
able safe operating experience accumulated 
by power reactors as shown by the safety 
record since 1957, the substantial advances 
in reactor technology since that time, the 
safety incorporated in the design of each 
vital component and system, and the suc- 
cessive defenses built into safety features 
designed both to prevent accidents and to 
limit the consequences in the highly unlike- 
ly event that they should occur. These con- 
clusions were communicated in a letter to 
Congressman Holifield which in turn were 
published in the record of the JCAE hear- 
ings in July 1965. 

There has never been an “accident or near 
accident” at any licensed power reactor where 
the consequences even remotely approached 
the situation postulated in WASH-—740. The 
significant factor from the viewpoint of pub- 
lic safety is that a “defense-in-depth” con- 
cept has been built into licensed nuclear 
power plants, which assures in the event of 
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a malfunction of a system or component 
which is important to safety that alternate 
systems or components will meet the safety 
requirements, and that backup containment 
barriers are provided. As a result of this 
“defense-in-depth” approach, no malfunc- 
tions, misoperations, or equipment failures 
at licensed facilities have constituted a pub- 
lic safety problem in the United States. We 
know of no instance where their operations 
have resulted in exposure of any member of 
the public to radiation exceeding annual 
limits specified in nationally and interna- 
tionally recognized standards for protection 
of public health and safety. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIMENTS ON 
LIVE ANIMALS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to H.R. 3855. This bill was drafted by 
me in hopes of alleviating the torture of 
helpless animals under the guise of 
scientific experimentation by high school 
students. 

The performance of heart transplants, 
brain surgery, and other radical experi- 
ments is a growing fad among students 
in many high schools. A New York Times 
editorial noted that: 

They frequently end by torturing the help- 
less monkey or bird or rabbit, or inadvertent- 
ly sending it to a slow lingering death. 


The editorial deplored the fact that 
science fairs at the local, State, and na- 
tional level awarded prizes to students 
“whose only real achievement has been 
the deliberate or inadvertent torture of 
animals.” Other unsavory acts entail in- 
jecting animals with drugs, chemicals, 
viruses, or cancer-causing chemicals in 
the production of disease, injury, or 
death. 

Many of the experiments are conduct- 
ed without anesthetics. This is particu- 
larly true of the neurological ones where 
it is important that a pain reaction be 
observed. A series of such horrible ex- 
periments was written up in a book re- 
cently by a Dr. Crile, who took 100 
healthy dogs, soaked some of them with 
gasoline and set fire to them and ripped 
open the bellies of others and poured in 
boiling water. He smashed their paws 
and testicles with a heavy instrument. 
In others, he tore out the eyes and 
scraped the orbits with a steel instru- 
ment. This he did in the name of science 
to prove the fact of surgical shock. 

A recent issue of the Vegetarian Hy- 
gienist called attention to a vivisection 
kit complete with live animals being of- 
fered as an educational toy by a leading 
publishing company. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur with those 
thoughtful individuals who feel that this 
kind of influence on our youth, and the 
cruel treatment of animals in this man- 
ner is deplorable. 

If H.R. 3855 is enacted it will prohibit 
Federal assistance for State or local edu- 
cational agencies which permit primary 
or secondary students within their juris- 
diction to conduct experiments with live 
animals. 
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THE NEED TO END DISSENSION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the May 17, 1971, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report there appeared an editor- 
ial entitled “A Time for Unity.” 

The dissension existing in America to- 
day has not had the effect of hastening 
an end to the Vietnam war. Rather, this 
internal conflict has helped to lengthen 
the war. If America would present a 
united front to the world, then chances 
for immediate peace would undoubtedly 
be enhanced. 

The North Vietnamese news media 
endlessly exploit the strife within the 
United States. They are overjoyed be- 
cause they feel this will cause the United 
States to withdraw from its position 
without concern to U.S. commitments. 

This disunity has further caused some 
of the “younger generation” to be led 
astray in their assessment of the Federal 
Government. Editor David Lawrence 
poses some questions that members of 
these demonstrating groups and radical 
factions must eventually face. 

Do these demonstrators really believe 
that disruptive and destructive actions, 
such as those tried in Washington, D.C., 
can force Government officials into 
changing their policies on Vietnam? 
Further, do our youth have the belief 
that the U.S. Government is not sincere- 
ly trying to end U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam? The Vietnam situation is not a 
simple one, but adoption of a policy of 
isolationism is no answer, as history has 
proven. This feature editorial deserves 
the consideration of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “A Time 
for Unity,” which appeared in the May 
17, 1971, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TIME FOR UNITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

Never in American history have acts of re- 
bellion directed against our Government re- 
ceived such encouragement by organized 
groups within our midst. To deliberately 
mobilize in the nation’s capital, several 
thousand individuals with the purpose of 
halting traffic and attempting to “close down 
the Government” still seems an incredible 
plot. 

By the use of police and Marines and Army 
units, the bridges leading into Washington 
from Virginia were largely protected from 
disruption. But a series of malevolent acts 
had been planned which, if they had been 
completely successful, would have paralyzed 
the Government itself. More than 10,000 ar- 
rests were made as 4,000 federal troops pa- 
trolled the streets and highways, along with 
nearly all of the city’s 5,100-man police force 
and 1,400 D.C. National Guardsmen. 

Is it possible that the young people who 
took part in the demonstrations really 
thought that any reforms could be obtained 
by such violent behavior—that government 
officials would be scared and would promptly 
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change their policies on the war? Was it the 
belief of the youth that the Government 
isn’t sincere in trying to end the war al- 
though it has already diminished the number 
of our troops in Vietnam to about half of 
what it was under the previous Administra- 
tion? 

Have these activists at schools and colleges 
learned the fundamentals of the constitu- 
tional system in the United States? Do they 
realize how public opinion is formed? Why 
have they ignored the entire process by which 
our democracy functions? 

Unfortunately, many members of Congress, 
who ought to know better, have been making 
speeches which give the impression that the 
President is irresponsible and that present 
American foreign policy will bring on wars 
despite the wishes of the people. Seldom is it 
noted that Congress, after all, has the pow- 
er—by its appropriation of funds or its re- 
fusal to do so—to continue or discontinue 
any military operations. The American peo- 
ple thus can always express themselves 
through their Representatives and Senators. 

The Vietnam war, however, is not a simple 
problem, and withdrawal by the United 
States involves many risks which could lead 
to other wars in Asia or even the Middle 
East. The American Government has been 
endeavoring in Vietnam to defend a small 
nation against aggression and to allow it to 
determine its own form of government. 

If the young people do not understand 
the implications of these matters, they 
should read American history. They would 
learn how we were compelled to enter two 
world wars because totalitarian regimes 
abroad felt sure that the United States had 
adopted a policy of isolation and would not 
assist free countries of the world which 
were victims of aggression. 

Lots of the men in Congress who are 
Genouncing the Vietnam war are paying 
little attention to the responsibilities which 
America has assumed under the North At- 
lantic Treaty and under the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. Both of these documents were rati- 
fied by the Senate. If these pledges are to be 
repealed and America is to isolate itself and 
refuse to cooperate with the free countries 
of the world, such notification will have to 
be given to our allies abroad. 

The time has come for unity inside the 
United States. The presidential election is 
just a year and a half away. By presenting 
to the world a unified America, much can be 
done to bring the Vietnam war to an earlier 
end. Day after day, the North Vietnamese 
newspapers and radio rejoice over the dis- 
sension within our land. They point out that 
America is divided, and they feel we will 
eventually pull out of Southeast Asia with- 
out being concerned as to whether South 
Vietnam will be taken over by the Com- 
munists. 

This is the moment for the men who are 
aspiring to the Presidency of the United 
States to join together and support the pro- 
gram of peace that is being urged by the 
man who now is President. Harmony within 
this country would undoubtedly hasten the 
end of the war. It could mean the early re- 
lease of American prisoners and a cease-fire 
that at least would stop the fighting while 
efforts to reconcile the differences between 
the North and South Vietnamese are under- 
taken by neutral countries. 

Unity inside the United States has never 
been more important than it is today. Dis- 
unity in this country has already helped to 
lengthen the conflict in Vietnam. But worst 
of all, it has encouraged some of the younger 
generation to come to Washington In support 
of leaders who boldly announce an intention 
to “close down the Government.” 

When law-enforcement agencies and troops 
are brought into action to quell such dis- 
orders, the cry is that “repressive” measures 
are being taken. But the American people 
know what is happening, and they are in 
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favor of the moves by Government to put 
down rebellion. The recent outbreak will 
long be remembered as a disgraceful chapter 
in American history. 

This, therefore, is a time to strive for unity. 


BILL TO REVISE WELFARE SYSTEM 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee has just 
reported a bill that is described as one 
that will revise the present welfare sys- 
tem drastically. We do not know yet 
exactly what the bill does for copies are 
not yet available to the Members. 

There has been a lot of nonsense and 
misinformation about welfare in the past 
few years. There is a lot of loose talk 
about people being on welfare who can 
work and should work and so forth. Even 
the President has said people on the 
welfare rolis should be helped to get on 
the pay rolls. The implication is plain. 

But before we form hasty and unwar- 
ranted conclusions, let us examine the 
facts. The greatest number of persons on 
the AFDC—aid to families with de- 
pendent children—are children and 
women. The plans advanced have talked 
glibly about the employment of the 
persons on these rolls. 

Two most valuable articles on this 
question have been published recently. 
The first is one by the distinguished 
Irene Cox in a valuable publication put 
out by HEW, the November-—December 
1970 issue of Welfare in Review, and the 
other by the famous anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead, appearing in Social Service 
Outlook, March 1971 issue, volume 6, 
No. 3. 

I ask my colleagues to read both, espe- 
cially the one by Irene Cox. The articles 
follow: 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS AS A MEANS 
OF FAMILY SUPPORT 
(By Irene Cox) 

Present legislation emphasizes self-support, 
self-sufficiency, and independence as the 
goals of the aid to families with dependent 
children (AFDC) program, as does the Ad- 
ministration'’s proposal for a Family Assist- 
ance Plan (FAP). But does the employment 
of the family head automatically mean eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency? FAP, the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission 
on Income Maintenance, and much that is 
published on the problem of poverty in an 
affluent society are responses to the recogni- 
tion that the income of a family head, in- 
cluding an employed family head, may be 
too low for family support. For this reason, 
discussions centered on AFDC are concerned 
not only with the question of potential for 
employment but also with the question of 
potential for family support through the 
employment of the family head. In the AFDC 
program the family head is usually a woman. 

The question of the relationship of work 
to family support seems difficult to discuss 
rationally when the AFDC program is the 
focal point. The arguments presented are 
either critical or defensive—AFDC mothers 
should or should not work; they should or 
should not have a free choice while working 
taxpayers foot the bill; and children are bet- 
ter or worse off when their mothers work— 
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and are primarily concerned with value con- 
siderations—the values of employment are 
in self-respect, good example for the chil- 
dren, opportunity to join in the mainstream 
of American life, and the like rather than in 
the mother's earning capacity. Pointing out 
that 60 percent of AFDC mothers have chil- 
dren under 6 years old in their care and that 
the median educational level and occupa- 
tional skill are lower for AFDC mothers than 
for the general population is an unsatisfac- 
tory response to the common knowledge that 
women do work, that women with young 
children work, and that a number of women 
work in low-skilled occupations, 

It is not possible to assess the family sup- 
port potential of AFDC mothers by looking 
only at the AFDC program; rather, it is nec- 
essary to consider the experience of women 
in general in the labor market, as a woman's 
potential for family support is, of course, re- 
lated to her experience in the labor market. 
Knowledge of the participation of women 
in the labor force, therefore, should provide 
a basis for testing several assumptions about 
the potential for family support through em- 
ployment of women in AFDC families. One 
assumption that is often implicit in discus- 
sions of the desirability of employment is 
that AFDC mothers can do as well as women 
in the general population in obtaining em- 
ployment and providing family support. But 
this question follows that assumption: Who 
are working women and how well are they 
doing in attaining income sufficient for fam- 
ily support? 

Much data are available in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reports (particularly those of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Women's Bureau) on the experience of 
women in the labor force. They tell us how 
many women are working and a great deal 
about their personal and family character- 
istics—age; education; marital status; chil- 
dren's ages; occupations; whether they work 


full time, part time, or part of the year; and 
income from wages and salaries. Labor sta- 
tistics for 1967 are used here, together with 
data from the 1967 study of the character- 
istics of AFDC recipients conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service. 


MAJOR FINDINGS FROM LABOR FORCE DATA 


Most women work for wages outside the 
home at some time during their lives, but 
only 40 percent of all women were in the 
labor force on a monthly average in 1967. The 
number of working women, age 16 and over, 
almost doubled between 1947 and 1967—ris- 
ing from 16 million to almost 30 million—and 
the proportion of women in the labor force 
increased from 30 percent to 40 percent of 
the adult population of women. The ques- 
tion, then, is not so much a matter of which 
women work as it is of when women work, 
for the life patterns of most of them include 
marriage and the bearing and rearing of 
children. The personal and family character- 
istics of working women, therefore, describe 
conditions under which women are most 
likely or least likely to be employed. The data 
show that the labor force participation of 
women is to a large extent related to age, 
marital status, presence and ages of children, 
and education. 

The median age of women workers in- 
creased from 32 years in 1940 to 40 years in 
1967. During the same period, the percentage 
of married women in the labor force with 
husbands at home increased markedly, from 
30 to 60; but the percentage of single women 
dropped from 50 to 20, and the percentage of 
women who were divorced, widowed, or sepa- 
rated from their husbands remained the 
same (20 percent). Although the increase in 
the number of working women was largely 
due to the employment of married women 
with husbands at home, such women were 
less likely to be employed than other women. 
In 1967, 37 percent of married women with 
husbands at home, 53 percent of the women 
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who were separated from their husbands, 
and 71 percent of those who were divorced 
were in the labor market. 

In the same year half of all mothers with 
children under 18 years old were in the labor 
force when the youngest children in the 
home were between 6 and 17 years of age. 
This proportion dropped sharply when there 
were younger children at home: only 29 per- 
cent of those with children under 6 in the 
home were in the labor force and only 25 per- 
cent of those with children under 3. 

Evidently, the increasing median age of 
women workers was related to their entry 
or reentry into the labor force when their 
children reached school age: the highest 
labor force participation rates in 1967 oc- 
cured for women between the ages of 45 and 
54. About 50 percent of the women in that 
age group were employed in 1967—54 percent 
of those with husbands at home and 70 per- 
cent of those without husbands at home. The 
lowest labor force participation rate for 
women under age 65 was among those from 
25 to 34 years old—35 percent for women 
with husbands at home and 62 percent for 
those without husbands at home. A married 
woman was most likely to work when her 
husband’s income was less than $7,000, but 
at all income levels labor force participa- 
tion rates for women dropped when there 
were preschool children in the home. 

As women responded to labor market de- 
mands and opportunities for employment, 
their labor force participation increased with 
their educational levels; therefore, the years 
of schooling attained by a woman were re- 
lated to whether she was employed as well 
as to when. In 1967, 25 percent of the women 
with 8 years of schooling or less were em- 
ployed, 40 percent of those with 1 to 3 years 
of high school, 47 percent of those with 4 
years of high school, and 54 percent of those 
with 4 years of college. The labor force par- 
ticipation of women with low educational at- 
tainment also increased with age and was 
highest among those from 45 to 54 years 
old; but at all age levels women with less 
schooling were less likely to be employed than 
others. Women in the labor force, therefore, 
had a higher educational level than women 
who were not employed. Fully 65 percent of 
all working women had at least a high school 
education, in contrast to 55 percent of the 
women in the general population who had 
that much education. 

Women’s occupations and their earnings 
in relation to those occupations are of major 
importance in assessing employment poten- 
tial for family support. Although women are 
moving toward more diversified types of 
employment, in 1967 they were concentrated 
in relatively low-paying occupations—40 
percent in clerical and sales work; 25 percent 
in service occupations, including 7 percent 
in private household work; and 15 percent 
as machine operators. A total of 82 percent 
of employed women were in occupations 
producing median earnings for women of 
$3,700 per year or less; only 15 percent were 
in professional or technical occupations pay- 
ing a median of $5,000 a year or more for 
women. 

The median wage for all women workers 
in 1967 was $2,295. Fully 75 percent of the 
women who worked some time in 1967 earned 
less than $4,000, and 31 percent earned less 
than $1,000 (only 7 percent earned more than 
$7,000), Their annual wages were low because 
many worked only part of the year or only 
part time, but even if they worked full time, 
the occupations in which they were concen- 
trated provided low full-time wages. The 
median full-time year-round wages of women 
clerical workers in 1967 was $4,500; sales- 
workers $3,300; machine operators $3,600; 
service workers $3,000; and private house- 
hold workers $1,300. The median wages or 
salary income of women working full time 
year round was $4,150; the median earnings 
of fully employed men were $7,182. 
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Part-time or part-year employment may 
be preferred by some women—married 
women not completely dependent on their 
own earnings or mothers of young children, 
for instance—and such employment accom- 
modates the needs of industries subject to 
seasonal and other periodic peak loads. In 
1967 only 42 percent of employed women 
worked full time the year round, but as 
many as 30 percent worked part time all or 
part of the year. The rest worked full time 
part of the year. 

Whether women worked full time is re- 
lated to the same conditions as affected their 
labor force participation. About 41 percent of 
employed women with husbands and 52 per- 
cent of employed women without husbands 
worked full time the year round. The pres- 
ence of children affected full-time employ- 
ment: 39 percent of all working mothers 
with children from age 6 to 17 were em- 
ployed full time the year round, 25 percent 
of those with children under 6, and 16 per- 
cent of those with children under 3 in the 
home. This means that a very low proportion 
(about 7 percent) of mothers with children 
under 6 were working full time the year 
round. 

The effects of the presence of children on 
the mother’s full-time year-round employ- 
ment is also reflected in the increasing rate 
of full-time employment with the increas- 
ing age of women workers, to the high point 
of 50 percent of women workers between 
the ages of 45 and 54 working full time the 
year round. Consequently, the income of 
women also increased with age: women be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 54 had a median 
income from all sources of $3,081 in 1967, 
as compared with a median income of $2,616 
for women age 25 to 34. The income and 
the proportions of those working full time 
also increased with education. The median 
income of women with 8 years of education 
in 1967 was $1,379; with 4 years of high 
school $2,909; and with 4 years of college 
$4,426. The proportion working full time in- 
creased from 23.5 percent for the women 
with 8 years of schooling to 44 percent for 
those with 4 years of high school and 48 per- 
cent for those with 4 years of college. 

When the work experience of white women 
is compared with that of women of other 
races, it is evident that nonwhite women try 
harder but earn less. Except for teenage non- 
white girls, who had very high rates of un- 
employment, nonwhite women were more 
likely to be employed than white women un- 
der all of the conditions noted that affect the 
participation of women in the labor force. 
See table 1. 

The educational attainment of nonwhite 
women is increasing, but it is still lower 
than for white women: in 1967, 37 percent 
of nonwhite women had a high school edu- 
cation or more, as compared with 57 per- 
cent of white women, However, nonwhite 
women at all educational levels were more 
likely to have been employed than white 
women, although they were less likely to 
have been employed full time the year round, 
as they were more generally employed in sea- 
sonal and part-time occupations. 

Nonwhite women were highly concen- 
trated in service occupations: 51 percent 
were in this type work, as compared with 
19 percent of white women workers; and 
26 percent were in the private household 
work, as compared with 4 percent of the 
white women workers. The median earnings 
of nonwhite women workers in 1967 was 
$1,635; for those employed full time the year 
round it was $3,194. 

From these data it appears that a woman’s 
decision to work was based on a combina- 
tion of circumstances: possession of per- 
sonal qualifications to meet labor market 
demands; personal satisfaction; no family 
members, especially children, requiring spe- 
cial care; and need for higher family in- 
come. Most working women were married 
and, although they were working to add 
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to family income, most were supplementing 
the earnings of their husbands and were 
not fully responsible for family support. In 
fact, few of the working women could have 
supported an average family (four persons) 
from their earnings alone. Less than half of 
them worked full time the year round and 
half of those working full time had earn- 
ings sufficient to support a family of four at 
slightly above the poverty level, which in 
1967 was considered to be about $3,500 a 
year, If, therefore, AFDC mothers do as well 
as all women in the population, about half 
of them would be working some time during 
the year, 20 percent would be working full 
time year round, and about two-thirds 
would have earnings below the poverty level 
for a family of four. 


WOMEN HEADING FAMILIES 


As most working women are married wom- 
en with husbands at home and are not fully 
responsible for family support, aggregate data 
from the Department of Labor may not fairly 
reflect their ability to support families when 
they must. The data from the Labor Depart- 
ment on labor force participation rates and 
marital status indicate that women without 
husbands are more likely to be employed 
than those with husbands, More specific data 
about the experience of women heading fami- 
lies in supporting their dependents that 
identify the characteristics of the poor and 
prosperous segments of the population are 
available from special census reports, stud- 
ies supported by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the work of Mollie Orshansky 
and others. These data are particularly use- 
ful in assessing the performance of women 
family heads in providing family support, 
as they show the incidence of family poverty 
in relation to various aspects and identify 
conditions under which women are most 
likely or least likely to be supporting them- 
selves and their dependents. 

The data indicate that women heading 
families did respond to family need by seek- 
ing employment at higher rates than married 
women with husbands at home. About 53 
percent were in the labor force in March 
1967, as compared with 37 percent of married 
women with husbands at home. About 60 
percent had worked at some time during the 
year, as compared with 48 percent of married 
women with husbands at home. However, 
they were restricted from working by the 
same conditions as women in general—age, 
education, presence and ages of children— 
with similar results, They were more likely 
to work than wives under all conditions, but 
their work experience and income decreased 
when there were children at home, especially 
children under 6. 

The incidence of poverty is much higher 
when there are children under 18 dependent 
on the woman family head: only 17 percent 
of childless families headed by women had 
incomes below the poverty level (the Census 
Bureau defines a family as two or more re- 
lated persons living in a household; about 
40 percent of families headed by women 
include no children). About 60 percent (3,- 
193,000 families) of the families headed by 
women included minor children, and 45 per- 
cent of these families were poor in 1967. 
More than half (55 percent) of the children 
in families headed by women were in fam- 
ilies with total income below the poverty 
level. 

Many of the women with children in their 
care were working, but a large proportion of 
the families they headed were still poor. In 
1967 about 60 percent of the children in 
families headed by women were in families 
in which the mother worked at some time 
during the year, but 41 percent were in poor 
families even though the mother worked. 
Children under 6 in families headed by 
women were particularly likely to be in poor 
families: 72 percent of children under 6 were 
in families with incomes below the poverty 
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level. Though half the women heads of 
families with children under 6 worked at 
some time during the year, 55 percent of 
the children with working mothers were 
poor. Full employment of the mother did 
not prevent poverty. Almost a third of chil- 
dren under 6 with mothers working full 
time year round were in poor families, 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 1967, 
BY RACE 


{In percent} 


Status 


Ages 6-17 
Under 6 


As with other women in the population, 
family income increased with the age of the 
woman heading the family. The median in- 
come of families with the woman head un- 
der 25 years of age was $2,166. The median 
family income increased with the age of the 
head to a high point of $5,378 for families 
headed by women from 55 to 64 years of age. 
Median family income was much less when 
there were children in the home. Childless 
families headed by women between the ages 
of 24 and 44 had median incomes of $6,066. 
When children under 18 were present, the 
median family income was $3,636. The situ- 
ation was worse when children under 6 were 
present. When all children in the home were 
under 6, the median income was $2,532; when 
some were under 6, it was $3,078; and when 
all were 6 or over it was $4,349. Consequently, 
the incidence of poverty among families 
headed by women decreased with the in- 
creasing age of the family head up to age 
65. See table 2. 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES HEADED BY WOMEN 
WITH INCOME BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL, BY AGE OF 
WOMAN, 1967 


——eeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Percentage of familes 
with income below 
Age of woman: poverty level 
aaa 
Under 25. 

25- 


As noted, the level of educational attain- 
ment is related to labor force participation 
and income. In 1967 women heading families 
had a lower educational level in general than 
all women in the population. About 42 per- 
cent of women heading families had 12 
years or more of schooling, as compared with 
55 percent for women age 18 and over in 
the general population. This difference is not 
due to the higher proportion of older women 
among families headed by women than in 
the general population. The difference was 
eyen greater between women heads under 
45 and women this age in the general popu- 
lation. Half of the women under 45 who were 
family heads had at least a high school 
education, as compared with 68 percent of 
the women from 18 to 45 years old in the 
general population. 

Although the educational level of women 
heads of families was generally lower, the 
occupational distribution for women head- 
ing families and women in the general popu- 
lation was not markedly different: 12 percent 
fewer family heads were in professional, 
clerical, and sales occupations, and 9 per- 
cent more were working as service workers or 
machine operators. See table 3. 
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TABLE 3,.—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN 
HEADING FAMILIES AND WOMEN IN THE GENERAL POPU- 


LATION, 1967 
[in percent] 


Occupation 


Professional and technical 
Clerical and sales. 
Machine operators.. 
Private household 

Other services 


One reason for this is that women with 
more education are more likely to be em- 
ployed and, with greater pressure to work, 
more women heading families with qualifica- 
tions that meet labor market demands are 
employed. This is illustrated by labor force 
data on all women who were divorced or 
separated from their husbands or were widows 
in 1967. Among married women with hus- 
bands at home, those in the labor force 
had a median educational attainment of 
12.3 years; those not in the labor force, a 
median of 12.1 years. Comparable medians 
for previously married women without hus- 
bands were 12 for those in the labor force 
and 8.8 for those not working. The difference 
is largely due to the preponderance of widows 
and older women in the group, but younger 
women also differed. Married women with 
husbands at home who were under 35 years 
old and not in the labor market had 12.4 
median years of schooling, previously married 
women (that is, widowed, divorced, or 
separated) or that age not in the labor force 
had a median of 11.5 years; and those em- 
ployed had a median of 12.3 years. 

As was true in the general population, 
nonwhite women heading families were more 
likely to work; to have children in their care, 
including children other than their own; 
to have less schooling; to be more concen- 
trated in poorly paid occupations; and to be 
poor. About 62 percent of nonwhite women 
heading families worked in 1967, but 64 per- 
cent of all such families with children were 
poor, as compared with 35 percent of white 
families with children. About 75 percent of 
the children in nonwhite families headed by 
women were in families with incomes below 
the poverty level. About 65 percent were in 
poor families even though the mother worked 
some or all of the time during the year. 

For families with income below the poverty 
line, the characteristics of the women who 
head them and of the families themselves 
reflect the conditions under which women 
are likely to be excluded from the labor force 
or which result in low occupational status 
and low incomes. This was true even though 
the women family heads were in the labor 
force at a rate equivalent to that of all 
women in the population. 

About 39 percent of women heading poor 
families were in the labor force in March 
1967, as compared with 40 percent of all wom- 
en in the population. Their families in- 
cluded a higher proportion of young women 
and a higher proportion of children under 6. 
About 36 percent of the heads of poor fam- 
ilies were under 35, as compared with 22 per- 
cent of all women heads in this age group. 
About 53 percent had children under 6 in the 
home, and 36 percent of all families headed 
by women included children that young. 

A half of the employed poor women head- 
ing families were in service occupations, as 
compared with only 29 percent of all women 
heading families and 23 percent of all work- 
ing women in the general population. Two 
out of 10 were in professional, technical, 
clerical, and sales occupations, as compared 
with four out of 10 of all women family 
heads and more than half (54 percent) of 
all working women in the population. 
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It appears that many women heading fam- 
ilies were not providing adequate support for 
their families in 1967. A prescription for suc- 
cess in family support would have included 
such ingredients as these: be middle-aged; 
have no children under 6; have a high school 
or, preferably, a college education; work full 
time in a professional, technical, or upper 
level clerical occupation; and be white. Few 
of these ingredients are subject to choice and 
none guarantees 100 percent success, includ- 
ing the last. About 60 percent of all poor fam- 
ilies headed by women were white, as were 53 
percent of poor families with children whose 
heads were women, Although nonwhite fam- 
ilies headed by women were more likely to be 
poor, white families headed by women were 
also poor when affected by the conditions 
restricting the employment of women. 

Another ingredient in the prescription for 
adequate family support is to acquire or re- 
tain a husband. (Among women heading 
families whose members include their own 
children, 38 percent Were separated from 
their husbands, 26 percent were widowed, 29 
percent were divorced, and 7 percent were 
single.) Only 8.4 percent of families with 
children headed by men were poor in 1967, as 
compared with 44.5 percent of those with 
children headed by women. When both par- 
ents were employed, only 5 percent of the 
families headed by the father were poor. 


AFDC MOTHERS 


But how do these conditions affect AFDC 
recipients? First, although a high proportion 
of AFDC families are headed by women, they 
are not completely congruent with all fami- 
lies with children headed by women or even 
with poor families with children headed 
by women. Neither group is permanent or 
stable: a husband is acquired or lost; a wom- 
an acquires or loses dependents; family 
status as poor or as above the poverty line 
changes as family circumstances change; 
and status as AFDC recipients changes as a 
family enters or leaves the program. 

As to the last point, there is a turnover 
rate of more than a third of AFDC recipients 
each year, and in 1967 the median length 
of time families received AFDC continuously 
was a little more than 2 years, The status of 
AFDC families as families headed by women 
is also subject to change. In 1967, 13 percent 
of the AFDC cases closed were closed because 
of the return of the father to the home or 
the marriage of the mother, Therefore, & 
study of the characteristics of recipient fam- 
ilies provides data about families at a par- 
ticular point in time—that is, when they are 
receiving assistance—rather than describes 
the characteristics of a permanent, un- 
changing group of families. 

Data about AFDC families include all fam- 
ilies, whether headed by the mother or the 
father. In 9 percent of the families, the 
children were living with relatives other 
than the mother or father. About 75 percent 
of AFDC families in 1967 were families in 
which the mother or stepmother but no 
father or stepfather was present, and as in 
most of the other families in which the 
mother was present, her potential as a wage 
earner would have been important in consid- 
ering the family’s potential for self-support. 

The 1967 data about the characteristics of 
AFDC families describe the extent to which 
conditions are present that increase or deter 
labor force participation and affect earnings 
at the time assistance was received, They also 
provide a further test of the assumption that 
AFDC mothers can do as well in employment 
as women in the general population or wom- 
en in general who head familles. Although 
the data indicates that women in general are 
not doing well as family providers, it is not 
reasonable to assume that AFDC recipients 
could do as well as women in the general 
population unless the characteristics that af- 
fect the labor market particlpation of both 
groups are comparable. 
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An examination of the characteristics of 
AFDC mothers and families shows that they 
live under the major conditions that deter 
& woman from working or that bring her 
only low wages when she does. This fact is 
not very surprising because the program gen- 
erally requires that children under 18 be in 
the family and most State eligibility stand- 
ards and payment levels are well below the 
poverty line, In addition, AFDC mothers are 
concentrated in the lower age group; have a 
high proportion of children under 6 years of 
age; have less education than women in the 
general population; and have worked for the 
most part in occupations bringing little in- 
come. See table 4, 


TABLE 4.—SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF AFDC MOTHERS 
AND WOMEN HEADING FAMILIES, 1967 


Percentage with selected 
characteristics 


Women All 
heading women 

poor heading 
families families 


AFDC 


Characteristic mothers 


Age: 

Le, EE a ee 

Under 35. 
With children: 

Under 18. 

Under 6___. 
Education: 

12 years or morë. 

8 years or less 
Vang pen 

Il services. 

Private household ._ 

Clerical and sales. 
Nonwhite. 


1 About 9.4 percent of AFDC families include children 18 to 20 
attending school, but less than 1 percent had children in this 
age group only. 

2 Not available. 

3 Only 19 percent of women heads under 45 had 8 years or 
less of schooling. This figure is more nearly comparable with 
that for AFDC mothers, 83 percent of whom were under 45 
years of age, 


AFDC mothers are acquainted with work. 
The 1967 survey of AFDC recipient charac- 
teristics reported that 70 percent of AFDC 
mothers had some work experience, and 
other studies have found that most mothers 
had worked before receipt of assistance. 
About 15 percent were employed at the time 
of the survey (November-December 1967), 
and 7 percent were looking for work. On this 
basis the labor force participation rate would 
be 22 percent, as compared with 39 percent 
for women heading poor families in March 
1967. Data for work experience in 1967 are 
not available, but a study of closed cases in 
1963 found that 40 percent of the children 
in AFDC families had mothers who worked 
while receiving assistance. A 1969 study 
found that 52 percent of a sample of 7,000 
AFDC mothers in 10 States had worked some 
or all of the time during the previous 3 
years. 

Although the proportion of AFDC mothers 
employed in November-December 1967 was 
only 15 percent as a national average, con- 
siderably higher rates of employment were 
found in States in which the mother could 
retain all or part of her earnings. 

In most States in 1967, the amount of the 
AFDC payment to a family was reduced by 
the recipients’ net earnings, with some al- 
lowance for work expenses. Therefore, a 
woman did not improve the economic situa- 
tion of the family unless she could earn 
more than the amount of the assistance pay- 
ment, However, 20 States limited the amount 
of the AFDC payment by meeting only a 
percentage of the family’s need or by setting 
a maximum on the amount that could be 
paid but allowed other family income to sup- 
plement the AFDC payment up to the total 
amount of the family’s need as determined 
by the State’s standards. 

These States, therefore, offered money in- 
centives for employment, and higher propor- 
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tions of AFDC mothers were employed in 
them. The median proportion employed in 
States in which earnings increased family 
income was 28.3 percent, as compared with 
@ median of 10.5 percent of mothers em- 
ployed in States with a 100 percent tax rate 
on earnings. More than 30 percent of AFDC 
mothers were employed in nine States, and 
one State reported a 52 percent rate of em- 
ployment of mothers in recipient families, 
These were generally States with relatively 
low AFDC payments; consequently, economic 
pressure to acquire additional income was 
considerable. However, even with the com- 
bined incentives of economic need and the 
possibility of adding to family income 
through employment, and even though more 
mothers worked when working helped the 
family, most mothers in those States were not 
employed, This is consistent with the finding 
that conditions deterring employment are 
prevalent among AFDC recipients. 

The earnings of AFDC mothers, when they 
were employed, were much lower than the 
median earnings of employed women in the 
general population. About half of the AFDC 
mothers employed were working full time, 
but earnings were not high enough to make 
the family ineligible for assistance. The av- 
erage monthly earnings of all AFDC em- 
ployed mothers was $135. The average was 
less than $100 in 12 States and more than 
$200 in only four States. 

As with other women in the population, 
nonwhite AFDC mothers were more likely to 
be employed: 19 percent of the nonwhite 
and 12.5 percent of the white AFDC mothers 
were working in November-December 1967. 
The racial characteristics of AFDC families 
were comparable to that of poor families 
headed by women with children in the gen- 
eral population: 53 percent were white and 
47 percent were nonwhite, including 45 per- 
cent who were Negro. 

Other studies of AFDC families estimated 
that from 45 to 55 percent of AFDC mothers 
are potentially employable because of age, 
education, and work experience but that bar- 
riers to employment are present such as poor 
health, residence in a poor labor market area, 
and the presence of young children, They 
also indicate that most would not earn more 
than the AFDC payment If employed in oc- 
cupations for which they could qualify. 

Changes in earnings and other income are 
major reasons for the high turnover of AFDC 
recipient families. In 1967, 528,000 families 
left the AFDC program and 703,000 were 
added. Of the families added, 80 percent had 
had a reduction in income or resources in 
the 6 months preceding the application. In 
almost half of the families, this was due to 
the loss of or reduction in the earnings of 
persons in the family—25 percent because of 
iliness, injury, or other impairment and 22 
percent because of layoff, discharge, or other 
loss of employment. These figures include 
families receiving assistance because of the 
unemployment or incapacity of the father. 
The income of 31 percent of the remaining 
families had been lowered because of the 
mother’s loss of employment or a reduc- 
tion in her wages. 

Half the cases closed in 1967 were closed 
because of increased family income or re- 
sources. A third were closed because the 
parent obtained employment or his earnings 
increased, Excluding those families whose 
cases were closed because of the employment 
of the father, 15 percent of the remaining 
cases were closed because of the employ- 
ment of the mother or an increase in her 
earnings. 

ISSUES 


Two major conditions are prominent as 
deterrents to the employment and the earn- 
ing capacity of women: the presence of young 
children in the home and low levels of educa- 
tion and training. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to emphasize the need to provide occu- 
pational training and day care to assist fam- 
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flies in becoming self-supporting. However, 
in view of the experience of working women 
in providing family support, it is important 
to set reasonable goals for the training pro- 
grams. If through training a woman is ex- 
pected to obtain employment that will bring 
enough earnings for family support, she will 
also have to be free to work full time and be 
able to attain levels of earnings comparable 
to the median for all women now in the labor 
force. Because AFDC recipients represent the 
group most likely to be excluded from em- 
ployment or to earn low wages when em- 
ployed, it is not likely that training will 
make that much difference for a substantial 
number of recipients, especially if such re- 
sults are expected in a short time. 

Training programs assist women in acquir- 
ing the kinds of skill needed for entry into 
occupations with potential for advancement 
and for wages above those offered by the low- 
skill occupations that typify the AFDC moth- 
er's work experience. Increasing occupational 
skill is an essential first step in assisting 
women to pick up their earning capacity, but 
progression to the point of full family sup- 
port for a substantial number of AFDC moth- 
ers implies long-term rather than short-term 
planning and goals, 

This observation is not a criticism of train- 
ing programs or of the abilities of AFDC 
mothers, and it is not intended to detract 
from the value of training programs. The 
national investment in manpower develop- 
ment and training programs in the past few 
years has been considerable in response to the 
need for adult training and retraining as 
technological advances made some occupa- 
tions obsolete and job demands change. 
Training programs are needed to meet the 
needs of a changing and growing economy 
and as opportunity for men and women to 
advance economically, AFDC recipients 
should have the same opportunity as others 
to develop ability that will enable them to in- 
crease their earning capacity, but many will 
still require income supplementation for 
adequate family support. 

The provision of adequate day care facili- 
ties will enable more mothers to work but, of 
course, will not in itself provide them with 
jobs and income adequate for family sup- 
port. If more day care is available, women 
heading families will still be competing with 
married women with husbands at home who 
represent the largest source of woman 
power. In 1967 there were 20 million married 
women (with husbands at home) under age 
54 not in the labor force and, as pointed out, 
they had more education than unemployed 
previously married women. Also, as pointed 
out, the growth in the number of women in 
the labor force was largely due to the em- 
ployment of married women with husbands 
at home who could meet labor market de- 
mands for education and training who could 
arrange for the care of children or who 
worked when their children were beyond pre- 
school age. 

Training and day care programs are im- 
portant in providing opportunities for in- 
dividual recipients to maintain an attach- 
ment to the labor force, increase their earn- 
ing capacities and acquire the satisfaction of 
achievement. We can expect a substantial 
number of the potentially employable AFDC 
mothers to seek employment to add to fam- 
ily income. Their increased earning capacity 
will benefit their families and will reduce 
the amount of the supplement needed for 
family support. However, emphasis on such 
programs as a prime means of decreasing 
assistance costs should not detract from con- 
sidering basic issues that determine the costs 
of a family assistance program costs that, in 
turn, are related to all the goals of such a 
program, whether it is AFDC or the broader 
FAP. This proposal reflects the changing 
conception of the relationships between pov- 
erty and dependency, work and poverty, and 
work and public assistance programs. 
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More and more Americans are concerned 
over the existence of poverty, about the poor 
quality of living implied by the term, and 
about the personal and social consequences 
of continuing poverty for many families. The 
public is becoming more aware that many 
families are poor even though a parent is 
fully employed; that work and poverty are 
not mutually exclusive; and that work and 
public assistance cannot be mutually exclu- 
sive if the objective is family support at a 
socially acceptable level. 

The cost of a program of family support 
is necessarily related to the level of living 
selected as socially acceptable and econom- 
ically feasible. This level will define the num- 
ber of families potentially eligible for sup- 
plementation and the amount necessary, 
when added to other family income, to bring 
the family up to the selected level. Total 
program costs will decrease as earning capac- 
ity increases and as the number of families 
in the population below the selected level 
decreases. 

This process can be expected to be slower 
for families headed by women than for fam- 
flies headed by men because of the lower 
earning capacity for women and the pres- 
ence of conditions making it more difficult 
for women to support families. Between 1959 
and 1968 the number of families headed by 
men having children under 18 and with 
incomes below the poverty line decreased by 
52 percent, but the number of families head- 
ed by women that were below the poverty line 
decreased by only 4.3 percent. The total num- 
ber of such families actually increased in 
1967 and 1968. 

If the goal of an Income maintenance pro- 
gram is an acceptable minimum level of 
living for all families, planning requires an 
interlacing of employment with supporting 
programs, most of which require long-term 
development and can be expected to have 
long-term rather than short-term results 
such as programs that increase family sta- 
bility; provide basic education for children, 
occupational preparation for young people, 
and retraining for adults; improve health and 
physical environment; and provide more jobs 
at higher pay. A program of income supple- 
mentation is needed that insures basic fam- 
ily support for persons excluded from em- 
ployment, encourages employment and of- 
fers opportunity for advancement, and at 
the same time increases family well-being by 
supplementing the income of persons who, 
in the present labor market, do not earn 
wages sufficient for family support. 
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[From Social Service Outlook, Mar. 1971] 
WORKING MOTHERS AND THEIR CHILDREN 
(By Margaret Mead) 

(Nore.—Dr. Mead, curator emeritus of eth- 
nology at the American Museum of Natural 
History, is the author of numerous books 
and articles on anthropology and sociai 
issues.) 

AS more women have entered the public 
working world, more children become the 
children of working mothers. Controversy 
on the advisability of mothers of young chil- 
dren working echoes from Stockholm ta 
Moscow, from Paris to Chicago. Most discus« 
sions start with the bare fact that manj 
mothers are working, that many of them 
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have to work, and move from there, I shall 
try, instead, to start with children, from 
birth, and consider what they need and how 
their needs can be filled. This may bring us 
closer to the solution of the problem. As long 
as we are bemused with statistics that show 
that the children of working mothers are, by 
and large, healthier than those of non- 
working mothers, or that they do as well in 
school, we will not get very far. 

A little baby needs continuity of care; 
all our studies suggest that too frequent 
changes of the mothering person are hard on 
children. If a woman works full time, it is 
very difficult for her to provide this con- 
tinuity. A small child also needs someone 
who is intensely interested in him or her, 
who will spend endless hours responding and 
initiating, repeating sounds, noting nuances 
of expression, reinforcing new skills, bolster- 
ing self-confidence and a sense of self. Chil- 
dren who are reared in institutions, while re- 
ceiving perfectly adequate physical care, 
fail to develop and often sicken and die. 

Mothers, by definition, and more often 
than not by individual choice, enjoy spend- 
ing time watching and playing with their 
own babies, and with other peoples’ babies. 
Fathers on the whole, when they do enjoy 
young children, prefer their own. This con- 
stant attentiveness to a young child, which 
we habitually rely on a mother to give, is an 
essential part of the whole educational sys- 
tem which is characteristic of our society. 
What the mother does in the preschool years 
is essential to what the teacher can do in 
school, When the discrepancy between what 
the mother can do at home and what the 
teacher can follow up in school is too great, 
then the school ceases to function as it is 
expected to. 

Statistics for 1969 show that there were 
nearly 2 million separated, widowed, or di- 
vorced working mothers living in families 
without fathers and that there were more 
than 4 million working mothers with chil- 
dren under six. There were only 641,000 chil- 
dren in licensed day-care centers and family 
homes. Yet there is extraordinarily little dis- 
cussion of the care of infants, beyond sug- 
gestions that they be adequately cared for. 
It is perhaps in the relationship of the young 
child to the mother who has to work—and 
who is least able to afford paid help or paid 
day-center care—that discussion should 
begin, 

An infant who is given satisfactory con- 
tinuity of care, day after day, for the sen- 
sitive period between eight months and 
about two years, develops a feeling of trust 
and can survive a great many changes of 
place and person later. Continuity of care 
means a single person who is there, part of 
the time, day after day, either always to put 
the baby to bed, or always to bathe it, and 
most of all, to feed it. We have ample evi- 
dence that without such continuity children 
have less capacity to trust the world, to leave 
home happily, and to form wider and more 
intense relationships with other people later. 

So a basic question is how can we develop 
institutions that will permit mothers who 
have to work to establish sufficient continu- 
ity of care for their children, either by mak- 
ing it possible for the mother to spend the 
necessary time with the child, or by provid- 
ing some other person who can do so—a 
grandparent, a neighbor, a married sister or 
friend, or a father whose working schedule 
allows him to spend some time every day 
with his child. Paid, well-trained nurses who 
are trustworthy, intelligent, and have the 
character appropriate for the continuous care 
of an infant are almost nonexistent today. 
And no state-supported child-care center can 
afford enough well-trained, nurturing per- 
sons. 

THE ISRAELI EXPERIENCE 


The Israeli kibbutz experience, recently 
vividiy reported by Dr. Bruno Bettelheim in 
The Children of the Dream, shows that the 
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nurse who must divide her time and strength 
among several babies of the same age is not 
loved, and is later rejected. The mother whose 
care for the child is limited to early breast 
feeding at stated intervals and a daily visit 
to the children’s house also fails to provide 
a stable point of reference. Kibbutz children 
turn to each other for the kind of warmth 
and continuous support given elsewhere by 
adults, and in adult life they continue to be 
dependent upon their peer group and to re- 
main enclosed in a kibbutz style of peer 
group living. 

Furthermore, in our economy, it would be 
quite impracticable to employ competent in- 
fant and child-care workers on three eight- 
hour shifts a day. Even if the additional 
child-care centers we need were available, 
and accessible in price and transportation to 
the mother who works through sheer eco- 
nomic need, they would not be staffed so 
that each infant would get its sense of con- 
tinuity from being placed in one for perhaps 
10 hours a day. Such centers would be safer 
than many present day-care arrangements, 
and they should be provided. But the real 
problem of the development of the young 
child of the working mother will not be 
solved by such arrangements. 

Meanwhile, the pressures on women to 
work, even while their children are very 
young, increase, More and more women, some 
with an infant plus two or three or more 
older children, are desperately trying to solve 
their economic problems by entering the la- 
bor market. To those who must work, there 
is now added the pressure to work (in the 
name of self-fulfillment) on the middle class 
mother—a thinly disguised social statement 
of society’s need for educated workers. A 
relatively new source of pressure stems from 
the emphasis of current women’s liberation 
movements on individuals achievement rath- 
er than upon women’s traditional roles. 

Can we devise and implement rapidly 
enough new institutions which will make 


possible continuity of care for children un- 
der three whose mothers work? (For three- 


year-olds and older, adequate nursery 
schools, staffed either by professional nurs- 
ery school teachers, ting mothers, 
or paraprofessionals from the neighborhood, 
are all realizable possibilities.) 


PUBLIC OPINION IS CHANGING 


In asking this question I am making cer- 
tain assumptions: First, that the drive for 
lower birth rates, smaller families, and more 
widespread use of contraception will con- 
tinue and accelerate; second, that the policy 
which permitted the mother without male 
Support to receive minimal economic assist- 
ance from municipal, state, or federal funds, 
will continue to be challenged and attempts 
to make mothers receiving welfare or aid 
for dependent children go to work will in- 
crease. (It has been wryly remarked that the 
same people who disapprove of a woman 
who has a husband to help her going to work 
also disapprove of a woman without a hus- 
band not working.) 

The response to the population explosion, 
combined with traditional fears of the poor 
outbreeding the rich, or some socially dis- 
advantaged group increasing in ratio to the 
advantaged—-whether these be American 
minorities or Indian untouchables—is bring- 
ing about a change in the climate of opinion. 
In the 1940's social workers emphasized and 
defended the superiority of the home, any 
home, over institutional care. They advocated 
legislation forbidding a mother without a 
husband to work and giving her a subsidy so 
she could stay home with her children. 

A generation’s experience with giving pub- 
lic housing to families of mothers and chil- 
dren with absent fathers has been grimly dis- 
appointing. It has been clear that the un- 
successful, unemployed, or uninterested hus- 
band and father can square his absence with 
his conscience very easily if the mother of his 
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children is financially better off without 
him. It has also been shown that the cycle of 
deserting father tends to repeat itself; the 
husbandless woman leans on a son, who in 
time, escapes from these demands and, al- 
though he may marry, leaves his wife as his 
father did. It has been found that these 
homes, presided over by mothers bogged down 
in poverty, with several children, often by dif- 
ferent fathers, do not provide the kind of 
love and care which we envision as necessary 
for children. 

The need to turn against large families— 
and this must be done if we are to stand 
with the rest of the world in an effort to 
check disastrous population growth—is be- 
getting a hostility to children. People say 
“unwanted babies constitute an epidemic” 
or “unwanted pregnancy is a disease.” In the 
massive effort to readjust our sights from the 
premium of the 1950’s on large families to the 
premium in the 1970's on small families there 
is bound to be a good deal of this kind of 
compensatory bitterness. The crisis in our 
inner cities, where so many of the poor are 
also black, only intensifies a kind cf revul- 
sion against social legislation which protects 
the prolific, poverty-ridden homes of the 
poor. 

In the face of these changes what hope 
have we of establishing a climate of opinion 
which will somehow permit the woman who 
at present has to work—in addition to the 2 
million women in broken homes, and the 
2.8 million with husbands earning less than 
$5,000 a year—to provide continuity for her 
infants and young children? In time, perhaps 
10 years, we will develop a national consensus 
which will hold that the quality of care given 
each child is a major value especially in an 
affluent country like ours, which is badly in 
need of a highly educated, highly skilled, 
emotionally stable population. But this will 
take time to establish in the face of other 
pressures in society. 

Meanwhile, what other routes are open 
to us? When I speak of open routes, I speak 
of style setting, both by the mass maga- 
zines and the professional agencies, which 
will be sufficient. to support enabling legisla- 
tion, changes in working practices, and new 
housing styles. The average working mother 
today is heavily dependent on such changes. 
She has neither the knowledge nor the lev- 
erage to work out the extremely complex 
childcare arrangements which are so highly 
publicized when developed by young women 
with Ph.Ds. Whether she can provide her 
child with the continuity it needs will depend 
almost entirely on what society does, on the 
city and state in which she lives, and on the 
ways agencies of the Federal Government find 
to encourage, match, underwrite, and change 
outdated styles of local governmental and 
industry behavior. 

A simple but not immediately obvious first 
step would be a return to breast feeding, al- 
ready sufficiently returned to popularity 
among the affluent and educated so that one 
of the ingredients of a change of style is 
present. Breast feeding was given up slowly, 
as class after class imitated the practices of 
the wealthy and aristocratic, as they turned 
from the wet nurse of the past to the modern 
hygenic bottle feeding of the present. 

While the emphasis for the educated mid- 
dle-class women who have returned to breast 
feeding is on the individual advantages for 
mother and infant of the closeness of the 
breast feeding experience, it has an- 
other great advantage for the working 
mother. If accepted as necessary and usual 
practice by government and employers, then 
arrangements must be made for a woman's 
baby to be near her for the first six months or 
so of life. Whether it is Soviet women work- 
ing in factories with attached creches, or 
kibbutz dogmatism about abolishing family 
ties collapsing before the belief that breast 
feeding is natural, experience has shown 
that suitable arrangements can be made to 
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accommodate working mothers who want 
to breast-feed their children. 

In the United States, breast feeding might 
become a mainstay for the economic under- 
writing of a home in which there is an in- 
fant. As the child grows older, day care, 
with a meal given the child in the day-care 
center and breast feeding continued at night, 
could still assure a desirable continuity for 
the child. Industry could either provide day 
nurseries, or specially staggered hours, as is 
sometimes done now when workers are scarce, 
and employers turn to women workers. 


THE NEED FOR ATTENTION 


But this meets only the needs of the in- 
fant during the period when the capacity to 
trust is being established. There is a second 
need of the child which is closely related to 
the development of speech and motor skills. 
This is the need for at least one individual 
who interacts with it every day, recognizes 
a new skill, encourages progress, Or, some- 
times takes alarm at a sudden lack of prog- 
ress, It is this close attention of a single 
person—parent, grandparent, nurse—which 
has distinguished the development of chil- 
dren who reach their full capacity from those 
who do not; it is such attention that estab- 
lishes a higher ability to use innate gifts and 
to master new situations. 

We have instances of children who do not 
survive two years in an institution where 
there is no one to relate to them individually, 
however high the general standards of care. 
Only individual attention can turn a child 
into a full human being, capable of growth. 
In the large households and closely knit 
neighborhoods of the past, it was recognized 
that each baby needed to have someone who 
knew it, understood its first stumbling ef- 
forts at speech, its private language, and 
idiosyncratic expectation. 

But changes have come with moderniza- 
tion. The nuclear family, with its appropriate 
quota of two adults of opposite sex and minor 
children under puberty, has replaced the 
large household. Great mobility has sepa- 
rated these nuclear families from their neigh- 
bors and kin. Technical developments have 
made it less necessary for the child to be 
continuously in the care of some nurturing 
person. 

We have the baby carriage, the play pen, 
and the feeding bottle, and now the plastic 
bottle which means that the child can be 
very early left alone with a thing, rather 
than a watchful person, without danger of 
broken glass. When the baby is separated 
from the mother because she no longer 
breast-feeds it, it also can be separated in all 
these other ways. Paradoxically, this makes 
it easier to leave the child with another per- 
son, but also easier for that other person to 
neglect it, leave it lying for hours in a crib; 
or listlessly waving a piece of old rag back 
and forth, or rocking, or banging its head. 

These same aids, the baby carriage, the 
bottle, the play pen, should make it easier 
to involve neighbors or relatives of the mother 
in the continuing care of toddlers. Fathers, 
grandmothers, grandfathers—who with early 
retirement are becoming increasingly im- 
portant assets for the working mother—older 
children, neighbors with children, can all be 
involved. If these human resources are to be 
used, however, we have to encourage work- 
ing mothers without husbands to live with 
or near their own relatives, or form joint 
households with other husbandless women 
so they can share the care of the children. 

We have to encourage the kind of housing 
and the kind of social expectation that keep 
grandmothers and grandfathers nearby. We 
have to emphasize stability of neigborhood 
association over the appeal of moving the 
household, with or without a father, to a 
cheaper place near the mother’s job. Stable 
residence means a known neighborhood, 
habitual interchange of baby sitting and 
baby tending among neighbors. 
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MOTHER SUBSTITUTES SUGGESTED 

We may need to make an invention half- 
way between the licensed home for day care 
and the PTA “block mother” of World War 
II days, when mothers took turns being home 
for a week. This would be a place where a 
baby could be parked in an emergency, & 
school child who becomes ill could be sent, 
telephone messages could be taken, and little 
hungry children eager for bread and jelly 
could come after school. These chores once 
were handled by the extra aunt in an ex- 
tended family. In today’s society they might 
be performed by neighborhood women, in- 
cluding suburban neighborhoods where 
child-care problems are becoming acute. And 
government funds might be made available 
for this purpose just as poverty program 
funds are provided for baby sitting to per- 
mit indigenous women to function more 
effectively in their own neighborhoods, 

These suggestions are all directed toward 
stabilizing more auxiliary and familiar con- 
tacts for the working mother and her chil- 
dren, The cooperative nursery school, and 
communal clusters where working and non- 
working women share household tasks and 
child care, are another emerging style of liv- 
ing. With enough people close by, working 
at different hours and different tasks, some 
unmarried, some retired, it is possible to 
establish a flexible regime within which 
young children, who have had a warm, trust- 
ing early infancy, can maintain continuity 
with their mothers and expand and grow. 

Such situations become even more im- 
portant for school-age children who should 
not have to come home to an empty house, 
but can perfectly well come home to a house 
next door, or to somebody's grandfather down 
the street. 

But at present all the guidelines in the 
field, including the very useful new book by 
Alice Skelsey, The Working Mother’s Guide 
to Her Home, Her Family and Herself, em- 
phasize how the working mother can become 
better organized, and do more, inside the 
nuclear family, by planning her time better 
and making more efficient arrangements for 
cooperation with husband and children. The 
husband's participation in the home respon- 
sibilities of the working wife is one of the 
trends in Sweden, where there is a movement 
for recognizing that home demands are a 
legitimate reason for a husband’s absenting 
himself from work. But such moves, while 
simplifying the demands on the working 
mother, still treat each isolated nuclear fam- 
ily as an autonomous unit and reinforce the 
tendency towards independence rather than 
interdependence. 

Tendencies towards the independence and 
autonomy of each family unit, with the wife 
who contributes to its financial support often 
cutting outside ties because she no longer has 
time for them, and the older children orga- 
nized as part of a familial enterprise, all in- 
crease the isolation of American families. An 
alternative is the development of more co- 
operation and more noncommercial, quasi- 
governmental forms of help. I would classify 
a state-supported day-care center as gov- 
ernmental, and a private enterprise day- 
care center as commercial. Neither is satis- 
factory. 

Commercialized baby-tending always verges 
on the old horrors of the “baby farms” of the 
beginning of the century; lt is impossible to 
provide really adequate services for infants 
and small children at a cost that the ordinary 
working mother can pay. Similarly, govern- 
mentally-supported centers, which reach 
ideal standards, are ruinously expensive for 
the taxpayer. 

Alternative solutions include: Universal 
national service in which young adults of 
both sexes would have the option of serving 
in various forms of community agencies— 
including day-care centers—instead of with 
the Armed Forces. Another approach would 
be to give various indirect governmental sub- 
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sidies for community living—including hous- 
ing—so that nuclear families would no longer 
be isolated and substantial numbers of imag- 
inative, responsible, dedicated, voluntary 
helpers would be available. Especially if we 
had some form of guaranteed annual in- 
come—or negative income tax—which would 
make it possible for individuals to choose 
their form of residential living more freely 
than they can now, community solutions 
would seem to be the most viable. 

There would still be a need for community 
day-care services for the stranger, the iso- 
lated, and for various sorts of emergencies. 
But such services would not be the standard 
solution for children under three, for whom 
stability and continuity of care are crucial, 


A LETTER IN PRAISE OF J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our institutions are under con- 
tinual attack, it is refreshing to see 
testimonies or praise for a belief in 
public service. I want to share with you 
the thoughts expressed by the sheriff of 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, Mr. A. J. 
Young, and I am including a copy of his 
letter to the President of the United 
States in the RECORD: 


OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF, 
New Philadelphia, Ohto, May 3, 1971. 
President NIXON, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am taking the 
liberty of writing to you because I feel the 
circumstances, relating to the recent criti- 
cism of J. Edgar Hoover, justifies it. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is a great man who 
has dedicated 50 yrs. of his life to serving his 
fellowman by upholding and enforcing Law 
and Order, He possesses the courage of his 
convictions and a broad minded attitude 
towards those whose opinions differ from 
his. Since I first became aware of this man, 
I have followed his high moral and ethical 
standards, When I see anyone as great as 
this man ridiculed it makes me wonder if 
some people are tired of reading or perhaps 
jealous of the accomplishments of great 
men, My grandfather once told me that to 
fail to recognize and honor a great man is 
the same as neglecting to honor and offer 
prayer and taps for one who has died for his 
country. A coward may live but never has 
music to dance by. 

Recently I saw on television the burning 
of our great American Flag. I have heard 
the chant “God is Dead”. I have seen great 
men harassed and mocked. These things I 
can not and will not condone. I cannot and 
will not change my belief of what is right 
and wrong. I stand on the side of J. Edgar 
Hoover and what he stands for. 

I wish I could speak for my great State 
of Ohio and its people who I am sure would 
back me in saluting a great American and 
showing our appreciation for 50 yrs. of serv- 
ice above and beyond the call of duty, May 
he continue to guide us as he has in the 
past. It is important to have confidence in 
your leaders whether it be President of the 
United States or Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

It used to be said “Old soldiers never die” 
now some are saying “A great policeman 
never lived”. 
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As an after thought I believe Law Week 
1971 should be dedicated to America’s Out- 
standing Law Man, J. Edgar Hoover. 

Your very truly 
A. J. YOUNG, 
Sheriff of Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 


OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the statement of 
Dr. Harrison Brown, Foreign Secretary 
of the National Academy of Science 
before the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation in Science and Space 
of the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics on Wednesday, May 19, 
1971. 

Dr. Brown received his B.S. from the 
University of California and a Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins. As a chemist and 
educator Dr. Brown’s background is out- 
standing. He has served as instructor in 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins, and has also 
held teaching positions in chemistry and 
nuclear studies at California Institute 
of Technology, Institute for Nuclear 
Studies and served as assistant director 
of chemistry, Clinton Labs, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. He received the Lasker Founda- 
tion Award in 1967; the University of 
Michigan sesquicentennial award, 1967; 
the American Chemistry Society Award 
in pure chemistry, 1952 and many other 
recognitions of his ability and dedica- 
tion. 

Dr. Brown’s statement provides an 
authoritative source of international ac- 
tivities in science, research, and develop- 
ment, as well as knowledge of the U.S. 
and international agencies operating in 
these fields. 

The statement follows: 

Some THOUGHTS ON THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
or SCIENCES AND THE ROLE OF NONGOVERN- 
MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 

(By Harrison Brown, Foreign Secretary, 

National Academy of Sciences) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
it is a privilege to discuss with you the 
subject of international cooperation in sci- 
ence and space. In a way my appearance 
here is symbolic of the interest Congress 
takes in the vitality and the strength of the 
private nongovernmental world of science 
and engineering and I must stress that my 
remarks will convey only a fraction of the 
rich variety and unique intellectual resources 
of that world. I hope in the future you will 
invite others from academic, corporate and 
private organizations to share their thoughts 
on this subject with you. 

I would like to set the stage by placing 
international scientific cooperation in his- 
torical perspective. The major impetus came 
with the founding of the great scientific so- 
cieties and the organized sharing of empiri- 
cal data via the learned journals whose 
earliest authors and editors began the tradi- 
tion of subjecting manuscripts to scientific 
criticism. 

We have come a long way in the last cen- 
tury or so, but the foundation of interna- 
tional scientific cooperation is still man’s 
wonder about his universe, his desire to in- 
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vestigate its mysteries and share that knowl- 
edge with others and his willingness to sub- 
ject his findings to rigorous objective exam- 
inations. 

In a sense this is why we more or less 
unquestioningly accept international scien- 
tific cooperation as a force for positive cul- 
tural advancement. We recognize it as a 
powerful instrument in the liberation of 
men’s minds from the constraints of dogma, 
political cant, superstition and ignorance. 
We instinctively know that much of our 
strength as a nation lies in our intellectual 
freedom, the openness of our society, and our 
social mobility. We perceive international 
scientific cooperation as a means of helping 
to create a comparable international society. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the 
cultural and intellectual elegance of inter- 
national scientific cooperation is its only— 
or in some cases its principal, justification. 
There are equally strong past and present 
threads of tangible benefit running through 
the fabric of this common enterprise. We 
share with others that they may share with 
us and our complex, technically structured 
world would hardly be the place it is if this 
were not so. To those who say, “Yes, and 
that’s why we are in the mess we are in,” 
I can only point out that man’s most scien- 
tifically and technically complex processes, 
devices and ideas are subject always to his 
fundamental humanity and his sensitivity of 
spirit. 

Moving now from this somewhat cosmic 
rationale for international scientific coop- 
eration let me provide some concrete exam- 
ples of the way it really works. This is a 
selective sample drawn from my pragmatic 
experiences as Foreign Secretary of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and should not in 
any way be considered the full inventory of 
the National Academy of Sciences activities 
much less the gamut of nongovernmental 
cooperation. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATIVE PROGRAMS 


The National Academy of Sciences exercises 
membership in approximately thirty interna- 
tional scientific organizations to facilitate the 
cooperation of the U.S. scientific community 
with similar groups in other countries. Six- 
teen of these organizations are joined to- 
gether in the International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions (ICSU). As the world’s leading 
federation of nongovernmental scientific or- 
ganizations with membership of over sixty 
countries, ICSU has close working relations 
with UNESCO, the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, and other U.N. agencies, and it 
has been prominent in initiating and coor- 
dinating some of the most important interna- 
tional scientific programs undertaken in the 
last two decades. Since these programs pro- 
vide such clear illustrations of the good re- 
sults produced by international scientific co- 
operation, it would be worthwhile to spend 
some time describing a few of those now 
in progress. 

SOME EXAMPLES OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMS 

The purpose of the Global Atmospheric Re- 
search Program (GARP) is to improve man- 
kind’s understanding of the circulation of 
the atmosphere. This is one of the most chal- 
lenging phenomena of our planet because of 
both its inherent complexity and its com- 
pletely global character. Indeed, it would 
not be possible to progress very far in the 
absence of broad international cooperation. 
Better understanding of the general cir- 
culation of the atmophere is expected to lead 
to the capability of predicting weather for 
relatively long periods of time, say, a few 
weeks. This will obviously be of great prac- 
tical importance. This program is being 
planned jointly by the World Meteorological 
Organization and ICSU. The first large-scale 
experiment in the field will take place in the 
tropical Atlantic in 1974, and the first global 
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experiment may be possible late in this de- 
cade. 

The International Biological Program 
(IBP) is a worldwide study of biological pro- 
ductivity and human adaptability. The U.S. 
participants in this program here organized 
interdisciplinary teams to undertake inte- 
grated studies of ecosystems. The purpose of 
this research is to develop a predictive ca- 
pacity by the construction of ecosystem 
models. Studies are underway of grasslands, 
deciduous forest, coniferous forests, and 
tundra. 

Valid ecosystem models can predict the en- 
vironmental impact of man’s activities and 
make possible a quantitative evaluation of 
trade-offs that previously have been largely 
intuitive. For example, in choosing the best 
location for a major dam, in planning the 
diversion of a river, or in contemplating a 
land-use change from forest to agricultural 
or industrial use, more useful cost/benefit 
evaluations will become possible. Proposed 
uses of our natural and renewable resources 
can therefore be more carefully weighed and 
the consequences of these uses reliably 
anticipated. 

The International Hydrological Decade 
(THD), a worldwide program of coordinated 
international activities related to water 
problems, has acted as a catalyst to bring the 
United States and Canada much closer to- 
gether than before in their study of the 
Great Lakes. The National Committees for 
the IHD of both countries jointly initiated 
the International Field Year for the Great 
Lakes; a program of coordinated studies to 
improve the capabilities of the two countries 
to manage the Great Lakes. Lake Ontario 
and its basin will be the subject of synoptic 
and comprehensive observations of the 
energy balance, the terrestrial water balance, 
the atmospheric water balance, circulation 
and water movement within the Lake, and 
the biological and chemical elements of the 
Lake’s nutrient cycle. In effect, Lake Ontario 
will be studied as if it were a small or model 
ocean. The data integrated through systems 
analyses and mathematical models, will pro- 
vide information of importance to planners, 
managers and developers, as well as to scien- 
tists. The Field Year will provide a frame of 
reference for future investigations and the 
experience necessary to improve similar stud- 
ies on the other Great Lakes and large lakes 
everywhere. This is the first effort of this 
magnitude to study any body of fresh water 
the size of Lake Ontario, and the program 
could be mounted only through interna- 
tional cooperation at all levels. 

One of the most important activities of the 
Committee on Space Research (COSPAR) of 
ICSU is that of holding large annual meet- 
ings which enable scientists of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, France and 32 other 
countries to meet under nongovernmental 
auspices and to discuss, not as government 
representatives but as professional colleagues, 
the results of research conducted in space. 
This represents a unique channel for in- 
formal exchange of experience and views be- 
tween those responsible for the U.S. and 
Soviet space programs. The Committee is 
divided into seven working groups: (I) 
Tracking, Telemetry and Dynamics of Arti- 
ficial Bodies in Space; (II) Experiments in 
Interplanetary Space and in the Magneto- 
sphere; (III) Space Techniques as Applied 
to Astrophysical Programs; (IV) Experi- 
ments in the Upper Atmosphere; (V) Space 
Biology; (VI) Applications of Space Tech- 
niques to Meteorology and Earth Survey; 
(VII) Space Programs for the Study of the 
Moon and Planets. This year’s meeting will 
take place in June at Seattle, and about 250 
to 300 foreign scientists and an equal num- 
ber of Americans are expected to participate. 

1 Science has long cherished its traditions of 
free interchange of scientific information be- 
tween and among the many fields of re- 
search, and among the scientists of all coun- 
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tries. The proliferation of scientific pub- 
lication in all languages has been matched 
in recent years by the development of so- 
phisticated electronic retrieval systems which 
alone can keep pace. ICSU and UNESCO, 
working cooperatively, have just completed a 
study of the feasibility of linking such sys- 
tems to form a cooperative global science in- 
formation network. Representatives of some 
fifty governments, including the U.S., will re- 
view the study this fall and will recommend 
that such a network, based on voluntary co- 
operation and involving both developing and 
industrialized nations, be established. 

The United States leads the world in the 
development of such systems but even the 
United States, with all its resources, can- 
not afford alone to maintain the large scien- 
tific information systems established for 
such fields as chemistry, medicine, and 
biology. The same is true of the Soviet 
Union, of Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, Cooperation in the provisions of in- 
formation services for science is essential if 
science is to continue to thrive, and I have 
great hopes that this cooperative interna- 
tional venture, known as UNISIST, will help 
to check the trend toward giantism and make 
the continuation of the long tradition of 
open scientific communication possible. 


SOME PROBLEMS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 


Last November 7, the UNESCO General 
Conference passed a resolution requiring 
UNESCO to break off relations by the end of 
this year with all international nongovern- 
mental organizations which have affiliates in 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Portuguese Africa 
and which cannot prove to the satisfaction 
of the UNESCO Executive Board that these 
affiliates neither practice racial discrimina- 
tion nor cooperate with the policy of apart- 
heid. One of the many nongovernmental or- 
ganizations affected by this resolution is 
ICSU. Two others are the Red Cross and the 
World Council of Churches. ICSU has a long 
and outstanding record of defending the right 
of scientists everywhere to take part in in- 
ternational scientific activities without re- 
gard to race, religion or political philosophy, 
and it long ago articulated this principle in a 
resolution adopted by all its members. In view 
of this principle, it is most unlikely that the 
Council will bar South African scientists, on 
the basis of their nationality, from the 
Council's activities, even if it means a rup- 
ture with UNESCO and the loss of very sub- 
stantial and important financial support. 
The loss to UNESCO, however, will be far 
greater. Because some of its members put 
politics first, the U.N. agency which has pri- 
mary responsibility for the international ad- 
vancement of education, science and culture 
may find itself in the illogical position of 
cutting itself off from the world’s principal 
international nongovernmental organization 
dealing with education, science and culture. 

Another problem which seems to be peren- 
nial is the difficulty scientists of certain na- 
tionalities experience when they apply for 
visas to attend meetings in countries with 
which their own is on poor terms. Israelis, 
South Africans, Portuguese, and Taiwanese 
all find it difficult to get to meetings in the 
Communist countries. Likewise, Israelis are 
excluded from meetings in the Moslem coun- 
tries, and South Africans and Portuguese 
from meetings in India, It still seems open to 
question whether Cuban scientists can get 
visas to come to meetings in our own coun- 
try. Scientists working in Rhodesia, even non- 
citizens and temporary researchers, appar- 
ently have trouble getting visas to take part 
in meetings anywhere because of a U.N. reso- 
lution outlawing the government of Rho- 
desia. I would like to make it clear that 
scientists recognize the prerogative of a gov- 
ernment to refuse a visa to an applicant be- 
cause of something seriously objectionable in 
his personal history. On the other hand, they 
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regard the refusal to issue a visa on the 
basis of nationality alone as clearly dis- 
criminatory, and a country in which the 
government consistently bars the entry of 
persons of certain nationalities becomes an 
undesirable place to hold international scien- 
tific meetings. The National Academy of 
Sciences encourages leading international 
scientific organizations to hold meetings in 
our country because such meetings give large 
numbers of our sicentists, including young 
ones who ordinarily have less opportunity to 
travel abroad, the stimulating experience of 
trading ideas and sharpening wits with the 
most eminent members of their disciplines 
from all over the world. On the other hand, 
we know from experience that the willingness 
of an international body to accept our in- 
vitation to hold a meeting here is heavily in- 
fluenced by the anticipated ability of all 
eligible scientists to take part. 


FUTURE AREAS OF INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
COOPERATION 

The Arctic is a rapidly developing region 
of our world which calls for international 
cooperation not only to promote scientific 
research but to protect the natural environ- 
ment for the future. Such cooperation does 
exist in the Antarctic, where it has been 
quite successful but the geopolitical signifi- 
cance of the Arctic and Antarctic differ 
greatly and so the methods for cooperation 
in the South are not readily adaptable to 
the North. Even so, an attempt was made 
last year in this direction: It was suggested 
to the Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research of ICSU (SCAR) that it extend its 
purview to include the Arctic. The organiza- 
tion, which represents seven international 
scientific unions, the World Meteorological 
Organization, and the twelve original signa- 
tory nations of the Treaty on Antarctic Re- 
search, declined for the reasons suggested. 
In view of this negative decision, there has 
been strong sentiment among scientists con- 
cerned with the Arctic to create a new co- 
ordinating body and is proposed that a meet- 
ing of interested parties be held in Norway. 
Scientific cooperation in the Arctic seems 
destined to be with us soon. 

The environment is another area in which 
there is urgent need for more effective in- 
ternational cooperation. Hopefully, the grand 
design for such cooperation will be estab- 
lished at the U.N. Conference on the En- 
vironment to be held in Stockholm in 1972. 
Meanwhile, it is encouraging that useful work 
is already in progress. There is, for exam- 
ple, the Special Committee on Problems of 
the Environment (SCOPE), formed by ICSU 
which is already engaged in several proj- 
ects. Two of these are studies of possibly 
harmful matter that is being introduced into 
the natural environment. The third is a 
study of man-made or man-modified lakes: 
the problems arising from their creation and 
ways of coping with them. The fourth will 
be a report on the most important environ- 
mental problems of developing countries, as 
seen by scientists living in those areas. The 
fifth and perhaps the most ambitious proj- 
ect is the design of a global system for moni- 
toring environmental change. 

SCOPE is cooperating fully with the Secre- 
tary of the U.N. Environmental Conference 
to determine how international nongovern- 
mental organizations can best complement 
the efforts of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions in seeking the solution of our en- 
vironmental problems. It is hoped that 
SCOPE will eventually be supported by a re- 
search center which will have a computer 
for environmental modeling, conduct policy 
research, and serve as an information re- 
source center. It would haye links with in- 
stitutions in developing countries, and its 
staff, governance and financing would be in- 
ternational. This general concept was en- 
dorsed last fall by the Senate in Resolu- 
tion 399. 
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EXCHANGE PROGRAMS WITH SOVIET AND EAST 
EUROPEAN ACADEMIES OF SCIENCES 

The National Academy of Sciences, at the 
request of the Department of State, in 1959 
negotiated an exchange agreement with the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and has 
continued the exchange program uninter- 
ruptedly since that time. The commence- 
ment of the program marked the first real 
opening in US-Soviet scientific relations since 
before World War II, and it coincided with 
the opening of the USSR through the inter- 
governmental cultural exchanges program as 
well as through the establishment of private 
tourism by foreigners in the Soviet Union. 
The interacademy exchange program has 
been and continues to be virtually the only 
means whereby American scientists are able 
to visit and, more significantly, to conduct 
research within institutes of the Soviet Acad- 
emy, which is the focus of basic research in 
the USSR. The program has also enabled So- 
viet scientists to come to the United States, 
visiting mainly university research labora- 
tories, so that they have been exposed to our 
system of science, and large numbers of our 
scientists have thereby been able to come to 
know them. 

It is hard to recall in 1971 how little most 
of our scientists—with the notable exception 
of mathematicians and astronomers—knew 
about work going on in their fields in the 
USSR in the year ending in 1959. The Soviets, 
of course, were better informed about Amer- 
ican science through the scientific literature, 
if not through personal contact. In the wake 
of the Cold War our first Soviet guests often 
arrived evidently experiencing the terror of 
the hostile unknown, If our scientists em- 
barked with greater bravado, they learned 
that visas might be issued later than the last 
minute and that plans to go to the USSR 
might even fail completely to be realized. 
The American and Soviet exchange scientists 
of today would hardly recognize their coun- 
terparts of a decade earlier, so much have im- 
portant segments of each society become 
familiar with the science and society of the 
other country. 

The interacademy exchange commenced 
with provision for 44 scientists of each coun- 
try to visit the other country for a total of 70 
months over a period of two years, an ex- 
tremely modest beginning which stressed 
short visits of one month. In 1962 when the 
program was renegotiated, the NAS took the 
initiative to adjust the balance away from 
the short survey visits in the direction of the 
longer research visits, for which Americans 
at least took their families along to partici- 
pate in the new experience. In 1962 a new 
pattern of the program was established which 
has continued more or less up to the present: 
30 lecture/survey visits of one month; 26 
research visits totaling 160 months, These 
figures describe the agreed level of exchange 
in each direction for the two years of the ex- 
change agreement, Our present agreement is 
at the total level of 180 months for the bien- 
nium, with even more emphasis placed on 
the longer research visits. From the program's 
inception in 1959 through 1970, 224 American 
scientists have gone to the USSR for visits 
totaling 666 months, and 234 Soviet scien- 
tists have come here for a total of 696 
months, 

In addition to the individual visits, the 
exchange agreements with the Soviet Acad- 
emy have provided for joint scientific sym- 
posia, the first of which was organized in the 
United States in the field of radio astronomy 
in 1961. The second, on the initiative of the 
Soviet Academy, in the field of partial differ- 
ential equations, was held in Novosibirsk in 
1963. A third, on the electron theory of 
metals, suggested by our Academy to be held 
in the United States, was finally held in Mos- 
cow at the Soviet Academy’s request in 1968. 
I might add that this symposium generated 
such enthusiasm in a rapidly moving field 
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that the participants decided to hold a suc- 
cessor meeting on the same topic a year and 
& half later; that was done in New York in 
early 1970. We are now in the organizational 
phase of the next in the series, which is to 
be on the subject of extraterrestrial intelli- 
gence and held at the Byurakan Astrophysical 
Observatory in the Armenian SSR next Sep- 
tember. 

Our exchange agreement also provides for 
meetings of members of the two Academies 
to discuss exchange matters broadly at the 
policy level and related matters of mutual 
interest. Only one such has been 
held, in Moscow in spring 1967, but a second 
is anticipated this year in the United States. 
This forum offers the opportunity for frank 
exchange of views out of the public limelight 
in an effort to convey to each other our 
estimates of values and needs as regards sci- 
entific cooperation, whether within the 
formal exchange program or more broadly. 
The structure of these meetings, engaging 
Officers and other senior members of the 
Academies, is designed to bring together 
those individuals most likely to participate 
in establishing policy. In a situation where 
such occasions are extremely limited, we feel 
that these meetings could serye an impor- 
tant communications function and perhaps 
also affect directions of scientific cooperation. 
On our side, the exchange program has been 
overseen by an advisory committee which 
was first headed by Professor Paul Doty of 
Harvard University and subsequently by Dr. 
Robert Marshak, now President of CCNY, by 
Provost David R. Goddard of the University 
of Pennsylvania, by Rockefeller University 
Vice President Carl Pfaffmann, and current- 
ly by Notre Dame Vice President Frederick 
Rossini. In the past year or two the commit- 
tee has been joined by younger alumni of 
the exchange program who lived in the So- 
viet Union for an academic year and bring 
their experience to the committee’s judg- 
ments. 

The effectiveness of the program is diffi- 
cult to judge in any quantitative sense. 
There are clearly identifiable products such 
as scientific articles jointly written by Amer- 
ican and Soviet researchers. There are the 
less clearly identifiable professional and per- 
sonal relations established between a lim- 
ited number of scientists of the two coun- 
tries. There are the extrascientific insights 
which the exchange participants have gained 
into wide areas of the other’s society. To the 
extent that Soviet political leaders look to 
Soviet intellectuals for advice in foreign af- 
fairs, they are able to draw on a far more 
real picture of the world abroad now than 
earlier, a development toward which the 
scientific exchange has made its contribu- 
tion. 

The main problems which our Academy 
has experienced in its exchange program with 
the Soviet Academy stem from problems in 
the political sphere. Thus, much of our ef- 
fort seeks to meet special administrative re- 
quirements or overcome bureaucratic imped- 
iments, American as well as Soviet. As of 
this date, the Soviets, are ahead of us in the 
ease with which they issue visas, while we 
are ahead in the openness of our laboratories 
and our country in general. However, the sit- 
uation varies from one problem area to an- 
other. We would like to look forward to the 
time when American and Soviet scientists 
might travel freely to each other’s country 
in the light of their mutual professional in- 
terests, as has been customary among schol- 
ars in the West, but frankly we do not see 
that amelioration in the near future. Mean- 
while the formal exchange program serves as 
an adaptive mechanism to benefit the sci- 
entists of the two countries, enabling two 
basically incompatible systems to mesh at 
one small interface. 

Happily our programs with the academies 
of sciences of other Eastern European coun- 
tries are less beset with problems. These pro- 
grams have been established on the basis 
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of the mutual interests of the respective 
academies and on their initiatives rather 
than on governmental initiatives. They, like 
the Soviet program, facilitate contact be- 
tween American scientists and their col- 
leagues in countries where scientists are sub- 
ject, in varying degrees, to controls from 
above—controls derived from political con- 
siderations, lack of foreign exchange, and 
other considerations. The National Academy 
of Sciences commenced exchanges with the 
academies of Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Romania in 1966 and with the 
academies of Bulgaria and Hungary in 1970. 
All but the Bulgarian program are at the 
level of 40 months of visits in each direction 
annually; that with the Bulgarians began in 
the first year at 10 months and in the second 
year is set at 20. 

Scientific relations with Eastern Europe 
did not have to overcome the intense isola- 
tion of a generation as with the Soviet Union, 
but of course, there were limitations on 
travel to and from those countries in the 
postwar era. We consider our relations with 
the East European academies to be relatively 
easy and fruitful; and if one judges again 
by the joint publication of articles by Amer- 
ican and East European scientists they are 
reasonably productive. 

Surveying both the USSR and East Euro- 
pean programs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, we believe that they are responsive 
to the desire of American scientists to visit 
and conduct research in those countries. In 
some cases the demand on the part of quali- 
fied American applicants far exceeds the 
quota available to us in our exchange agree- 
ments, most notably in the case of the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia, in which programs we 


hope for increases. We have been fortunate in 
obtaining the necessary funding for all of 
these programs over the years from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, but we must rec- 
ognize the contributions made also by the 
host universities in this country which have 


received our foreign guests largely on their 
own fiscal accounts, 

In considering the benefits derived from 
the exchange programs with the Soviet and 
East European academies, one should go be- 
yond the profit to the individual scientists 
who participate. We find that the very exist- 
ence of a day-to-day working relationship 
between our own Academy and the individual 
ones in the USSR and Eastern Europe has 
developed a kind of familiarity and rapport 
which is useful in other ways, For one thing, 
we find that we are able to obtain the good 
offices of our partner academies on behalf of 
American scientists traveling privately to 
those countries, so that they are able to en- 
joy access to scientists and institutions which 
might otherwise not be readily available to 
them. The relationships are useful and effec- 
tive also in our international nongovernmen- 
tal scientific organizations and activities. In 
short, our interacademy working relation- 
ships have broken down cultural and other 
barriers and engendered trust on all our 
parts, so that we are able to conduct our 
international business with greater assur- 
ance and effectiveness. We all know with 
whom we are dealing. 

We would like to see the procedures in 
which we are involved in these programs 
simplified. For the most part this would 
mean a relaxation of administrative regula- 
tions both here and abroad rather than 
changes in law, and on our own side we 
maintain a continuing dialogue with the 
Executive Branch on administrative com- 
plexities which seem excessive. In the realm 
of law, we would be pleased to see an amend- 
ment to our income tax law which would re- 
duce the liability of our foreign guests to 
income tax. The amount of taxes to which 
they are subject are negligible, but our book- 
keeping for income tax purposes is time- 
consuming and expensive. Also it would be 
desirable to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to remove the requirement 
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of a waiver of inadmissibility for scientists 
and scholars received in the United States 
through formal exchange programs where 
American institutions assume responsibility 
Yor the visitors. Such a change in law would 
reduce bureaucratic red tape and perhaps 
even hasten American visa-issuing capabil- 
ities without sacrificing legitimate considera- 
tions of national security. 

Looking to the future, we do not see the 
prospect of revolutionary changes in our ex- 
change programs with the Soviet and East 
European academies, because we do not 
foresee marked changes in the political re- 
lationships which determine the ground rules 
for scientific contacts. Therefore, we believe 
that our best interests are served by seek- 
ing as normal and fruitful scientific relations 
in this region as are possible within the 
broader framework, expanding programs 
gradually in accord with needs and desires 
of our scientists and those of the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. 


PROGRAMS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Within the last two or three years there 
has occurred a sharp change of thought con- 
cerning the relevance of science and technol- 
ogy to economic development. Within the 
development community the conviction is 
now more widely shared that science and 
technology constitute important keys to 
economic and social progress deserving a 
priority of attention and resources heretofore 
reserved to such conventional inputs as cap- 
ital investment and manpower development. 
There is unprecedented receptivity to inno- 
vative action in this sector—paradoxically, 
at a time when over-all aid resources are 
declining. 

For a number of years the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences has been involved in bi- 
lateral programs with developing countries 
aimed at accelerating their development 
through the creation and strengthening of 
scientific-technological institutions and 
through the formulation and stimulation of 
programs for the development of science in 
these countries. These efforts have often, but 
not always, been conducted in cooperation 
with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. The programs have been based upon 
the premise that the growth of local scien- 
tific-technological competence is essential 
to the process of economic and social de- 
velopment. 

In recent years the bilateral programs 
have taken the form of workshops in which 
specialists from the two countries collaborate 
to inventory and analyze the research needs 
and opportunities of the developing country 
in terms of its resource base and its de- 
velopment goals. The joint group then at- 
tempts to map out a series of recommenda- 
tions as to how the research needs can most 
expeditiously be met through the strength- 
ening or creation of governmental mecha- 
nisms, institutions for training of the neces- 
sary technical manpower, research institu- 
tions, and mechanisms for research coordina- 
tion and planning. Often the workshops lead 
to the formation of special groups charged 
with the responsibility of studying specific 
problems in detail and making policy and 
program recommendations. 

The bilateral programs are truly collabora- 
tive in the sense that the scientists, en- 
gineers, research administrators, educators, 
planners and government officials from the 
two countries work together analyzing prob- 
lems and attempting to arrive at common 
opinions concerning solutions. Whenever 
possible, programs are jointly funded, thus 
placing emphasis upon services of value to 
the less-developed country and accentuat- 
ing the genuinely cooperative nature of the 
effort; taking it out of the “gift” category. 
Although workshops tend to consider a broad 
range of issues, such as national science 
policy, research financing, manpower re- 
quirements and educational policies, some 
have been conducted in fields such as the 
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organization and management of industrial 
R&D, marine sciences and oceanography, and 
food and nutrition. To date, workshops have 
been held in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Nigeria, Peru, 
the Philippines, Taiwan and Thailand. Plans 
are underway to hold workshops in the Con- 
go/Kinshasa and in Central America (our 
first regional effort) in the next few months. 

The Academy's strength in these efforts 
lies in its ability to call upon the scientific 
and technical community to participate in 
its activities. Natural and social scientists, 
government planners and policy makers, 
challenged by a recognition of the impor- 
tance of the problems of development and 
the potential role of science and technology 
in their solution, join together for short 
periods of time to focus their attention in a 
multidisciplinary way. The financial invest- 
ment in these programs is relatively small 
yet the investment in professional talent and 
experience is significant. The payoffs from 
these investments seem to be substantial al- 
though often difficult to measure in the 
short term; it is in the nature of scientific 
and technical development that the time 
frame for concrete results is relatively long. 
Let me give some examples, 

One of the areas of concern in many of our 
programs is that of the development of in- 
dustrial research capabilities in developing 
countries. Several workshops and studies 1-3 
Asia and Latin America haye been devoted 
to this subject. One of our earliest efforts in 
industrial research was in Brazil. Beyond the 
rather general recognition that this was an 
important area of concern, almost no sys- 
tematic attention had been devoted to it. 
As a result of our first general Workshop on 
Science and Brazilian Development a joint 
study group was found, composed of repre- 
sentatives from Brazilian and U.S. industry, 
engineering schools and universities. Within 
a year the efforts of the study group re- 
sulted in the creation of an advisory group 
on industrial research within the Brazilian 
Research Council to advise that body on 
planning for research and training. Signifi- 
cant consideration was also given to indus- 
trial research in the Research Council's Five 
Year Plan for Brazilian Scientific and Tech- 
nical Development. Within the last three 
years Brazil has introduced advanced engi- 
neering curricula in a number of universi- 
ties and technical schools, established an in- 
formation journal on new developments in 
technology for industry and brought to- 
gether representatives from Brazilian indus- 
tries, universities, and technical schools for 
discussions of mutual interests, opportuni- 
ties, and problems. Finally, legislation has 
been enacted which will provide incentives 
for industry to conduct research in Brazil, 
All of these results were stimulated by the 
recommendations and work of the joint 
study group. 

Another area of concentration in our 
workshops has been that of food and agri- 
culture. At the request of the Indonesian 
Research Council a few years ago, the NAS 
organized a workshop on food. This work- 
shop presented a number of recommenda- 
tions which subsequently were incorporated 
into Indonesia's Five Year Development 
Plan. A workshop was convened in Thailand 
this past year on the subject of protein food 
promotion. Recommendations for policy on 
high-protein feeding programs and stimula- 
tion of private industry involvement were 
submitted to and accepted by the Thai 
Cabinet. Problems relating to the establish- 
ment of priorities in the area of agricultural 
research and to the development of pro- 
grams in agricultural economics have fig- 
ured prominently in nearly all of our work- 
shop efforts, 

Perhaps the area most often considered in 
our bilateral programs is that of science pol- 
icy with particular emphasis on the develop- 
ment or strengthening key elements of sci- 
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ence policy infrastructure. Thus, in Colombia, 
our program resulted in a continuing cooper- 
ative effort which has led to the establish- 
ment, of a science advisory council and a 
foundation for support of scientific and 
technical research. In Peru the joint discus- 
sions and subsequent efforts led to the es- 
tablishment of a Peruvian Association for 
the Advancement of Science and contrib- 
uted to the establishment of a Peruvian Re- 
search Council. Most recently in Ghana a 
joint study group has been formed to look 
into the creation of a mechanism for estab- 
lishment of research priorities in Ghana. 

Yet another type of activity is exemplified 
by our program with the Academia Sinica 
in Taiwan. This program which began in 1963 
contributed to the establishment of six in- 
stitutes for graduate study which have 
turned out over a hundred MA degrees and 
this year awarded their first three PhD’s. 
Moreover, these institutes and the improved 
environment for teaching and research in 
Taiwan have led to a situation in which high- 
ly trained Chinese scientists are beginning 
to return from abroad to Taiwan to teach 
and do research. 

In some instances recommendations made 
in workshops lead to cooperative projects in 
research and education. In an experimental 
program with the Brazilian National Re- 
search Council our Academy is testing the 
feasibility of transplanting advanced re- 
search capabilities in several fields of chemis- 
try, selected by our Brazilian colleagues as 
particularly important to the country’s 
scientific and technological development. Its 
principal aim is to expand the number of 
doctoral-level chemists in Brazilian univer- 
sities. Young American PhD chemists—de- 
signated NAS Overseas Research Fellows— 
help organize advanced doctoral programs in 
chemistry by offering tutorships, graduate 
courses, and seminars while continuing their 
own research. Each Fellow works under the 
direction of an American professor and a 
Brazilian counterpart to the U.S. professor 
for a period of two to three years at a Brazi- 
lian institution. Brazilian graduate students 
are admitted for one year to a cooperating 
U.S. university for special, advanced course 
work or research collaboration. Responsibil- 
ities for the program—financial and adminis- 
trative—are shared by both countries. Brazil 
has committed some $700,000 of the esti- 
mated $2 million needed for the five-year 
program. 

In addition to the bilateral programs de- 
scribed above, the National Academy of 
Sciences has also initiated a program of ad- 
visory studies which focus on such specific 
problems as: Intensive technologies for de- 
veloping nations; development of an inte- 
grated approach to agricultural research in 
Africa; potential uses of solar energy by de- 
veloping nations; the role of U.S. engineering 
schools in technical assistance; scientific and 
technical information needs in developing 
countries; and the role of U.S. firms in the 
development of R. & D. capabilities in devel- 
oping countries. 

We have just initiated an experiment to 
identify data, processes, products, and tech- 
niques which may be of unique value to de- 
veloping countries. We intend to set up a 
special mechanism for evaluating ideas for 
innovative applications of science and tech- 
nology to development problems and for 
achieving action on proposals of exceptional 
promise. It is hoped that by spotlighting new 
technical developments in this manner their 
transfer, adaptation, and utilization within 
developing countries can be significantly ac- 
celerated. 

In all of these programs we work in close 
cooperation with the National Academy of 
Engineering. Clearly, much of this exciting 
activity would not be possible without the 
recognition by the Agency for International 
Development that science and technology 
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are essential elements of the development 
process, 
INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 

There are numerous instances of institu- 
tional cooperation in science, but I would 
like to concentrate on what I think are some 
trend-setting examples: I use the term in- 
stitutional cooperation to mean voluntary as- 
sociation of both private and public scien- 
tific tions. Thus, our Academy may 
join with that of another country plus the 
governmentally operated research council of 
a third to collaborate with a nongovern- 
mental institution such as ICSU and an 
intergovernmental organization like Unesco 
to undertake a project of mutual interest and 
international concern. Curiously enough, 
this sometimes works! 

For example, about three years ago the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences joined to 
assist in the creation of a new international 
research center. You probably recall hearing 
from Professor Thomas Odhiambo, Director 
of the International Center for Insect Phy- 
slology and Ecology in Nairobi, at the Twelfth 
Meeting of the Panel on Science and Tech- 
nology of your parent Committee. Since Dr. 
Odhiambo’s initial proposal was first taken 
up by our Academies, more than a dozen 
other Academies and a like number of pri- 
vate foundations, several national aid agen- 
cies and one international intergovernmen- 
tal organization have joined in the project. 

This is a project to conduct both pure and 
applied research and has as its core an ex- 
citing combination of scientists and in- 
stitutions from both the developed and de- 
veloping worlds, I should stress that African 
scientific and institutional cooperation is an 
essential ingredient of this particular 
project. 

Another example, in this instance of a pro- 
spective institutions, was noted by President 
Nixon in his Second Annual Report on U.S. 
Foreign Policy for the 1970's—when he cited 
the National Academy of Sciences as being 
engaged in conversations with a number of 
like institutions—most notably in the Soviet 
Union—leading, it is hoped, to the forma- 
tion of an International Institute of Applied 
Systems Analysis. This is an experiment in 
East-West cooperation to find scientific ways 
to approach some of the more intractable 
problems common to the more industrially 
advanced societies. As a consequence it is not 
only scientifically experimental but sociolo- 
gically innovative as well. We hope the pri- 
vate and nongovernmental aspect of this 
project augurs well for a flexible and avant 
garde institution capable of making s real 
contribution to societal needs. 

Finally, among the few examples to which 
I invite your attention, I would like to review 
the prospects for a proposed International 
Foundation for Science. Here again a group 
of Academies and like bodies have joined, 
in this instance with Unesco, to explore the 
possibility of creating a device to help sup- 
port the research of young scientists in de- 
veloping countries. The concept revolves 
about the distribution of smail sums that 
will be used to enable young scientists to 
conduct research not otherwise possible. The 
two principle criteria suggested for appli- 
cants will be that their home country in- 
stitution verify that the research proposed 
is relevant to the needs of the country and 
that a group of internationally recognized 
scholars verify that the proposed research 
is of “international calibre.” 

To date this proposal is very much in the 
talking stage, but it is receiving increasing 
adherence and particularly it has the sup- 
port of the Swedish Academy of Engineering 
Sciences and the Swedish Academy of Sci- 
ences along with that of both the National 
Academy and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 

These manifestations of institutional co- 
operation are but few among many and are 
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illustrative of what I believe is a new trend 
in international nongovernmental coopera- 
tion to attack the problems of society and 
to make venerable scientific institutions ef- 
fective instruments of contemporary intel- 
lectual interchange. 


THE FUTURE 


To a new Subcommittee of Congress the 
future must be far more interesting than 
the past. Your fresh capacity to create and 
to build for that future is unencumbered 
with the baggage of past mistakes. Let me 
speculate with you while you are feeling 
young, vigorous and enthusiastic for I think 
the challenge you face is enormous. 

When we sort out some of the world’s most 
pressing problems and give them shorthand 
titles it comes to the following: 

(1) War—can we control our armaments 
before the apocalypse? 

(2) Food—can we eliminate starvation? 

(3) Health—can we eliminate premature 
death? 

(4) Things—can people worldwide be pro- 
vided with adequate housing, clothes and 
other material possessions which will permit 
them to live in dignity? 

(5) Knowledge—can we use what we know 
and discover what we neec to know to make 
life on this planet possible? 

(6) Population—can we help people limit 
their fertility and protect the environment 
in which they and their children live? 

Not one of these problems is detached from 
an international context. Each can be given 
greater impetus toward solution through in- 
ternational cooperation; each requires a solu- 
tion compounded of science and technology 
emerged in a political framework. You, as 
legislators, and we, as scholars, and as tech- 
nical administrators, are inexorably linked. 
What tasks can we effectively undertake to- 
gether? 

At the Twelfth Meeting of the Panel on 
Science and Technology three closely related 
suggestions struck me as having remarkable 
potential: Mr. Daddario proposed the crea- 
tion of an International Science Policy Com- 
mittee. Senator Grosart from Canada pro- 
posed the formation of an international 
parliamentary association of legislators in- 
terested in science. Professor Long urged the 
formation of a joint House-Senate Commit- 
tee on “national security” in its broadest 
sense—to study the relative risks of non- 
military alternatives to continued increases 
in military research and development. 

These three suggestions appear to us to be 
a signal that the time may be opportune for 
the establishment of some mechanism by 
which the international aspects of science 
policy are aired in a forum of executive and 
legislative decision makers. I personally find 
such a prospect attractive, but would like 
to see it established on a voluntary and essen- 
tially nongovernmental basis. 

Professor Watson raised issues about the 
biological future of mankind and the ways 
and means by which that future is to be 
manipulated. He proposed an international 
agreement with respect to embryological re- 
search and human values. Clearly we do not 
today have the mechanisms or the institu- 
tions to examine such a proposal in all of its 
ramifications and to make recommendations 
that encompass the broad sweep of science 
and ethics, the wide range of legislative and 
administrative problems, and that simulta- 
neously take into account the pace and char- 
acter of change in today’s world. The Dad- 
dario, Grosart, and Long proposals are the 
beginnings of an approach to this very cen- 
tral issue of our times. 

Looking ahead in other areas, I and many 
others perceive a need for intellectual ex- 
change with the People’s Republic of China. 
The Congress can ready itself to facilitate 
such exchange. perhaps in a fashion not un- 
like that which was used to develop our ties 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
The vital force of those eight hundred mil- 
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lion Chinese can and doubtless will influence 
the course of history enormously. The poten- 
tial for wise cooperation truly must not be 
enveloped in the myths of the past. The 
NAS, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil have for several years collaborated in the 
maintenance of a Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with the People’s Republic 
of China. We hope we have your support in 
our attempts to facilitate interchange with 
Chinese scholars. 

I do not want to speculate on the almost 
endless list of practical technical advances 
visible in the future; for I believe that, as in 
the past, we will easily find ways to use all 
the technology we have. Rather I would like 
to speculate a bit about the ways in which 
international cooperation in science can 
prevent some of the abuses of technology. 
We are just beginning to discover how much 
we do not know about our global environ- 
ment, how much we need to embrace in new 
knowledge, new institutions, and new con- 
cepts of conservation to preserve our world. 
It will be a challenge of extraordinary com- 
plexity for legislators and technical experts 
to design and make effective the interna- 
tional institutions needed. It is a challenge 
to the parliamentarians of the world to exer- 
cise the sort of statesmanship that will put 
the costs of stabilizing and conserving our 
environment in a framework acceptable to 
the people. 

In summary, I find the creation of this 
Subcommittee a good omen for the future. 
Having worked with Chairman Miller for 
many years and knowing his dedication to 
the cause of international cooperation I can 
only say that the scientific community 
should be equally enthusiastic about the 
prospects for this group and will, I hope, be 
prepared, as am I, to offer it assistance and 
support. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the language of House Resolu- 
tion 319, which I introduced on March 
17, 1971. I was hoping it might catch the 
attention of the administration: 


H. Res. 319 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’'s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“the question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 

“the question of releasing captured mil- 
itary men,” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all Ameri- 
can prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following 
the signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
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the agreement shall contain guarantee by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front of safe con- 
duct out of Vietnam for all American pris- 
oners and all American Armed Forces si- 
multanecusly. 


POLITICS IN NEW POSTAL 
CORPORATION 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
former Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien recently issued a statement 
about the postal service which I feel 
should be read by all my colleagues. 
O'Brien, who authored the concept of a 
postal corporation, expressed concern 
that the attitudes and policies of postal 
officials will seriously impair the corpo- 
ration before it can be put into effect. 

His remarks are not partisan or politi- 
cal in effect. You will remember that he 
first proposed to make the Post Office 
Department a semi-independent corpo- 
ration devoid from politics. Because of 
his efforts, legislation along that line was 
introduced and the law goes into final 
effect on July 1, 1971. 

It was only natural for O’Brien to 
keep close tabs on the plan he developed 
and his comment that he is “quite 
frankly, deeply worried,” should be care- 
fully noted. He constructively points to 
partisan politics, which he tried to re- 
move from the Department, the poor 
congressional and labor-management 
relations, service cutbacks, and financial 
ineptness as crippling effects on the new 
corporation. In his words: 

The Nixon administration and postal man- 
agement must stop playing politics with the 
new postal corporation. 


His recommendations for achieving 
this end include the formation of a 
board of directors which meets with the 
spirit of the law, consultations with con- 
gressional committees and members, as 
well as with mailers and groups repre- 
senting the public. I think we can take 
encouragement from O’Brien’s confi- 
dence that the new corporation can suc- 
ceed if good faith is cultivated between 
the Postal Service and the American 
public. Mr. O’Brien’s statement is worthy 
of our consideration and I commend his 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

I include the statement, as follows: 

Mr. O'Brten’s STATEMENT 

As the author and first public advocate of 
the concept of the postal corporation, and as 
co-chairman of the citizens’ committee work- 
ing arduously to secure congressional ap- 
proval of the corporation plan, I can no 
longer remain silent in the face of my 
mounting concern over the future of the 
U.S. Postal Service. 

I do not speak today for my party, as 
Democratic National Chairman. My efforts 
toward postal reform were conducted on a 
bi-partisan basis. I speak, therefore, as a 
former postmaster general who, as origina- 
tor, became deeply involved in what was in- 
tended to be a movement to bring the postal 
service abreast of modern times and tech- 
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nology, to move the U.S. Mail in a competent, 
businesslike, and professional manner. 

After closely following the transition pe- 
riod, however, I am, quite frankly, deeply 
worried. Now that postal reform has become 
law, my hopes—and those of millions of 
Americans who believe in the corporation 
concept—have been shaken by some disturb- 
ing events, some disquieting signs that could 
severely handicap the fledgling corporation 
before it even gets off the ground. 

Let’s look for a moment at what our 
hopes were when postal reform was first 
proposed in March, 1967—and what has hap- 
pened to those hopes under the Nixon 
administration. 

First, it was my intention that the postal 
service and its management be totally re- 
moved from the arena of partisan politics. 

Today, the aura of political partisanship 
continues to engulf the postal service and 
make it virtually indistinguishable from its 
pre-August, 1970 status. 

Not only did the postmaster general—a 
political appointee of President Nixon—se- 
cure appointment as the new postmaster 
general of the U.S. Postal Service, but he also 
became chairman of the board of directors of 
the new corporation—a board that supervises 
the activities of the postmaster general and 
other corporate officers. In other words, Mr. 
Blount is reporting to himself. 

Furthermore, Mr. Blount recommended the 
appointment by President Nixon of a board 
of directors whose makeup violates the spirit 
of the new law in terms of bi-partisan rep- 
resentation by including the maximum num- 
ber of Republican appointees, and only a 
minimum of Democrats—Democrats whose 
identification with the party has been mini- 
mal in terms of bipartisan representation. 

Politics remains a significant factor in 
regional and headquarters personnel selec- 
tion. Not only did the postmaster general 
dismiss all regional directors holding career 
appointments from past Democratic admin- 
istrations, but he replaced them in virtually 
every case with non-career employees—with 
emphasis on mostly retired Republican busi- 
ness executives. He has not named one re- 
gional director who is a recognizable Demo- 
crat. And there are continuing reports that 
higher-level promotions (GS-13 and above) 
at headquarters still require clearance by 
Republican officials in the Bureau of Opera- 
tions and the Office of the Postmaster 
General. 

A second goal of our postal reform effort 
was to set the stage for a dramatic improve- 
ment in postal service to the public, free of 
the political and economic pressures of other 
agencies and political entities. 

But instead of improving mail service, the 
trend of the past two years has been toward 
a drastic reduction in existing service. The 
postmaster general has introduced a series 
of plans and budget cuts that have made the 
past two years one of the bleakest periods in 
the history of the U.S. Mail. 

Not only has the nationwide program of 
same-day delivery in downtown business dis- 
tricts been abandoned, but drastic and often 
unpublicized cuts have been made on a 
regional basis in collection services, business 
deliveries, forwarding service, special de- 
livery, window, Saturday and other weekend 
services, 

In 1967, we broke new ground by providing 
space-available air mail service to first class 
mail on an enormously extended basis. This 
has now been nullified in several areas with 
the restriction of its use to distances in ex- 
cess of 600 miles. 

Today, it seems to be commonplace for 
first class mail to take six to seven days to 
travel between cities, and four to five days 
within metropolitan areas. The Postal Serv- 
ice’s own studies indicate a serious deteriora- 
tion in service—even when measured against 
its own standards of performance a year ago. 
Undoubtedly, the fact that thousands of 
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postmaster vacancies went unfilled for an 
unprecedented two years, while the incum- 
bents remained in an “acting” status, has 
contributed greatly to the decline of service. 

Most serious of all, in my view, is the ap- 
parent abandonment of our goal of ultimate- 
ly eliminating air mail as a separate category, 
moving all first-class mail by the fastest avail- 
able means of transportation, and giving spe- 
cial service to special delivery mail. This 
program appears to have been replaced by 
a low-quality substitute that would provide 
ordinary first-class service for air mail, and 
second class service for first-class mail—all 
at much higher rates. 

All of these reductions in service have 
occurred before the corporation has officially 
gone into operation. But the signs are 
ominous. Unless this trend toward outdated 
service is given top-priority attention by a 
public service-minded board of directors, the 
corporation is headed for deep trouble. No 
amount of public relations gimmickry—such 
as special air mail service for congressmen— 
will help the new service in the eyes of its 
primary client—the public. 

Thirdly, we had hoped to open a new era 
in postal-labor relations by providing un- 
restricted scope for good-faith bargaining, a 
neutral source for final appeal, and a chance 
to be innovative in postal labor-management 
relations. 

First we witnessed a crippling strike of na- 
tionwide significance—the first in postal his- 
tory. We also are seeing the development of 
the poorest relationships in memory between 
a postmatser general and hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees. The turnover of Mr. 
Blount’s top labor relations personnel has 
been extraordinary. The general resentment 
generated by the so-called “Blount gag” or- 
der, barring postal personnel from communi- 
cating freely with Congress, has further 
worsened postal labor relations. Postal man- 
agement’'s public statements and its attitude 
toward negotiations have exacerbated the 
problem. 

The new corporation simply must not be- 
gin under a cloud of acrimony between man- 
agement and labor over such issues as com- 
municating with Members of Congress. The 
problem of proving management's overrid- 
ing concern for the welfare of postal employ- 
ees must be given urgent attention. 

Fourth, we had envisioned a vastly im- 
proved method of obtaining urgently needed 
improvements in postal plants and equip- 
ment under more economical procedures. 

Mr. Blount recently announced a much- 
needed $1.5 billion construction program to 
provide critically needed postal facilities. 
What was not announced was the hundreds 
of new facilities needlessly delayed or pos- 
sibly dropped because of the nine months 
long freeze on new postal construction, im- 
posed by the postmaster general in response 
to the President’s inept battle against in- 
flation. That freeze served only to increase 
the deficit in adequate facilities that must 
be borne by the new corporation. 

Furthermore, the staggering cost overrun 
incurred in building a New York Bulk Han- 
dling Facility in Secaucus, New Jersey, has 
greatly shaken confidence in the ability of 
the same officials to undertake the enormous 
building programs needed in the postal sys- 
tem. Another such fiscal disaster could seri- 
ously inhibit the new corporation’s ability 
to market its securities; the responsible of- 
ficials should not be awarded positions of 
similar authority in the U.S. Postal Service. 

Fifth, in the financial area, we had hoped 
to place the postal service on sound economic 
footing, with due regard to public service. 

Mr. Blount has come up with the most 
staggering postal deficit in history—pro- 
jected to reach more than $2.2 billion by 
June 30. This administration's failure to 
secure from the Congress any kind of a rate 
increase in the past two years has placed 
the new corporation at a disadvantage even 
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before it opens its doors. Even more disturb- 
ing is the attitude of the management to- 
ward the legitimate requests of the new 
Postal Rate Commission for basic financial 
information and an opportunity to observe 
postal processing methods. So far, the Postal 
Service management has not even been able 
to agree on what the Rate Commission’s man- 
date is. 

Finally, we foresaw the opportunity 
through postal reform for a cooperative and 
constructive relationship with the Congress, 
with mail users, and the public, through fre- 
quent consultation and appropriate legisla- 
tive oversight. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of Mr. Blount 
and his colleagues toward Congress and the 
public has been one of disdain. They have 
indicated that they simply do not under- 
stand the legislative process and the proper 
role of legislative oversight. As a result, the 
postal service has reached an all-time low 
in congressional relations. It cost Mr. Blount 
& postal rate bill—and would have cost us 
postal reorganization. As it is, he and his top 
staff have cost the new corporation vital 
congressional, public, and employee good 
will at the outset. 

The Nixon administration and postal man- 
agement must stop playing politics with 
the new postal corporation. Mr. Blount 
should make non-partisanship the rule 
rather than a mere slogan. He should recom- 
mend a board of directors that meets the 
spirit of the law. He should consult fully 
with appropriate congressional committees 
and members, as well as with mailers and 
groups representing the public. He should 
stop playing stamp politics. He should give 
immediate attention to ending the deterio- 
ration of the quality of service. He should 
make every effort to restore favorable man- 
agement-labor relations. As a construction 
expert, he should take special pains to see 
that future Secaucuses are averted through 
careful planning. 

This corporation can succeed—and U.S. 
mail service can flourish—only with the most 
carefully cultivated good faith between the 
Postal Service and the American public. The 
most disquieting sign of all, to date, has 
been that Mr. Blount and his colleagues are 
taking the public for granted. 


DIMINISHED EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES AFFORDED MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the May 4 
edition of the Washington Post contained 
an Associated Press article describing the 
plight and isolation of our Nation’s 
Mexican-Americans regarding educa- 
tional opportunities. I would like to have 
this news story inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the consideration of 
the Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

CHICANOS ISOLATED IN SCHOOLS, Unit Says 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights says 
a study of Mexican-Americans in the nation’s 
schools reveals Chicano students are “severely 
isolated” in the Southwest. 

The report, first of several assessing 
educational opportunities for Mexican-Amer- 
icans in Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Texas, was released here and in 
Austin, Tex., yesterday. 

The commission reported that about 30 
per cent of Chicano students in the South- 
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western area attend schools in predominantly 
Mexican-American districts while about 45 
per cent go to predominantly Mexican- 
American schools. 

It said more than 20 per cent of the pupils 
surveyed are in schools 80 to 100 per cent 
Mexican-American. 

While geographic considerations may 
account for much of the isolation, the 
report said, many Mexican-American stu- 
dents are isolated in districts next to pre- 
dominantly Anglo districts. 

It said only 4 per cent of the teachers and 
3 per cent of the school principals are 
Mexican-American while 10 per cent of 
Board of Education members are of the 
minority group. 

Only California, the report said, has taken 
action to eliminate ethnic imbalance in its 
schools. However, it said ethnic imbalance 
still remains in that state, even though 
substantial progress has been made. 

The most severe isolation of students by 
school and district was found in Texas, the 
commission said. Almost two-thirds of the 
Mexican-American students in the state are 
concentrated in 27 counties along the Mexi- 
can border or close to it. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the students attend schools in predom- 
inantly Chicano districts. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is an 
independent, bipartisan agency created by 
Congress in 1957. Information for its report 
came from a mail survey of all 538 school 
districts with Spanish surnamed enrollments 
of more than 10 per cent in the five-state 
region. 


SOVIET ANTISEMITISM 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker. I re- 
cently obtained a copy of a publication 
printed in the Soviet Union entitled 
“Caution: Zionism!” which to my mind is 
the most vicious antisemitic piece of lit- 
erature that I have seen since the Nazis 
were wiped out in Germany in World 
War Il. This booklet written by Yuri 
Ivanov was printed by Progress Publish- 
ers, the official Soviet publishing house in 
Moscow in 1970. 

Throughout the booklet, the term 
“Zionist and Jew” is used entertaintively. 
It is quite obvious that to the Soviets all 
Jews are Zionists and, therefore, subject 
within the Soviet Union to punishment. 

The House Committee on Internal Se- 
curity, of which Iam the ranking minor- 
ity member, has been holding hearings 
on persecutions within the Communist 
bloc since last year. Our predecessor com- 
mittee, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, held hearings on Soviet perse- 
cution of Jews, in 1968. It is quite appar- 
ent that all people are persecuted behind 
the Iron Curtain. All people are denied 
the right to the practice of their religion; 
the right to freedom of speech and of 
the press and of assembly; the right to 
leave their countries permanently to go 
to places that they would rather live in. 
But, it is also apparent that Jews suffer 
special persecutions in the Communist 
bloc and, particularly, in the Soviet 
Union. This booklet perhaps gives us an 
insight into the thinking of the Soviet 
leadership about the Jews that explains 
why they are subject to even more op- 
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pression than the rest of the people who 
live under the domination of the Com- 
munists. 

The booklet accuses Jews throughout 
the world of being involved in some sort 
of synthesist conspiracy. A conspiracy, of 
course, in collaboration with “American 
imperialist” the usual target of Soviet 
vilification. 

Perhaps the most grotesque material in 
the booklet appears on pages 146 and 
147 where after the claim is made that 
the French Christian working class has 
the “money earned by their labor” trans- 
ferred “by Rothschild, Pierre Dreyfus, 
and other financiers and businessmen” 
to Israel. The workers were then ad- 
vised by the Soviet Communist that the 
Roman Catholic Church is controlled by 
secret Jews named in particular as Car- 
dinal Augustin Bea who the booklet says: 

Long ago abandoned his Jewish faith to 
embrace Catholicism in order to help cement 
the alliance between the Catholic Church 
and the Jewish Church by means of the 
Second Vatican Council Declaration of No- 
vember 20, 1964, and a cheque in favor of 
the Vatican... 


This booklet is available in English and 
it has also been published in other lan- 
guages and disseminated throughout the 
world by the Soviet Union. It is insulting 
to both our Jewish and our Catholic citi- 
zens in this country and it is available 
from the official Soviet Distributing 
Agency in New York for Confidence Book 
Corp., which is registered as a Soviet 
agency. 

A confidential publication of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., entitled “Party Af- 
fairs” and dated April 18, 1969, contains 
a statement that is interesting and the 
context of the Soviet anti-Semitic cam- 
paign. According to the Communist Party 
“a fear has arisen in this country about 
the Jewish question; a ‘dirty word’ has 
been created—‘anti-Semi.’” Many of our 
members and followers fear to speak out 
what they know is the truth unless they 
be labeled “‘anti-Semi.” It is about time 
to look this situation in the face. Ap- 
parently the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
embarrassed about the anti-Semitism of 
the Soviet Union and the anti-Semitism 
implicit in their own activities here in 
the United States and its many members 
are upset by the Soviet anti-Semitic cam- 
paign and by the anti-Semitism within 
the Communist Party. But the fact re- 
mains that the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
a wielding tool of the Soviet Union, is as 
guilty of anti-Semitism because of its 
support for the Soviet Union as the Ger- 
man-American Bund was guilty of be- 
cause of its support for Nazi Germany 
before World War II. 

The Soviet booklet Caution; Zionism! 
shows the depths to which the Soviet 
leadership has sunk in this anti-Semitic 
campaign. A man such as Cardinal Bea 
is considered Jewish, because he was born 
Jewish, even though he now embraces 
the Roman Catholic Church. This was 
the Nazi definition of a Jew—anyone who 
is born of Jewish parents regardless of 
his religion was eligible for extermina- 
tion in the gas chambers of Nazi Ger- 
many. The old Nazi fantasies about the 
international Jewish bankers and about 
the Jewish control of everything in sight 
are now repeated by the Communists be- 
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cause it serves the needs in the Soviet 
Union. The spread of these Nazi-style 
fantasies against the Jews provides the 
excuse for the continued persecution of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always sad for me 
to note that some Americans who call 
themselves anti-Communist or conserva- 
tive fall into the anti-Semitic trap. I am 
one who has never said that all of the 
un-Americans are on the left. Unfor- 
tunately, many on the American right 
are pure and simple anti-Semitic. They 
are helping communism, not American- 
ism, when they preach hatred or con- 
tempt of any race. They should read 
Caution: Zionism! and beware of those 
Americans who spread this same hatred 
on our shores. 


THE DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
HIGHWAY 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in introducing legislation 
today to designate certain segments of 
the Interstate Highway System as the 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower Highway.” 

It was just 15 years ago that President 
Eisenhower signed the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. That act initiated the 
vast network of safe and convenient in- 
terstate highways which criss-cross our 
Nation today. It is entirely fitting, then, 
that we designate a portion of this sys- 
tem to his memory. 

The route I have chosen in this bill 
is the same as that suggested last week 
by Secretary of Transportation John A. 
Volpe. Secretary Volpe, coincidentally, 
served President Eisenhower as the first 
Federal Highway Administrator. 

The proposed Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Highway would follow the existing routes 
as follows: 

I-70 from Washington, D.C., to Denver, 
Colo.; 

I-25 from Denver to Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
and 

I-80 from Cheyenne to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

This route spans the country and 
passes very near the Eisenhower family 
home and the former President’s final 
resting place in Abilene, Kans. It also 
passes through Mrs. Eisenhower's home- 
town of Denver. 

I was interested to learn that this pro- 
posed route is essentially the same as the 
one taken in 1919 by then Lieutenant 
Colonel Eisenhower, then second in com- 
mand of the Army’s first transcontinen- 
tal truck convoy. The Department of 
Transportation points out that the pur- 
pose of that trip over 50 years ago was 
to demonstrate the possibility of inter- 
continental truck travel and to promote 
governmental support of highways. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been over 2 years 
now since the death of this great Ameri- 
can soldier and leader. No permanent fit- 
ting national memorial has been estab- 
lished other than the presidential library 
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and museum at Abilene. It is time for 
Congress to act to honor his memory 
in this very appropriate way. I urge 
prompt and favorable consideration for 
the designation of the Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower Highway. 


POOR ATTENDANCE AT DEMO- 
CRATIC CAUCUS 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the risk of being suspect in demonstra- 
ting concern and with the knowledge that 
many of my constituents in Massachu- 
setts will react with mild surprise over 
this concern, I raise the question of at- 
tendance at today’s Democratic caucus. 

Once again the Democratic monthly 
caucus was adjourned without business 
because of lack of quorum. It seems to be 
characteristic of Democratic members 
that they cannot muster sufficient of 
their numbers to deal with the wide 
range of issues scheduled for considera- 
tion. These issues are significant: they 
extend from the war in Vietnam to the 
chairmanship of a District subcom- 
mittee. 

The consistent failure to obtain a 
quorum—this was the third failure in 3 
months—suggests that the very anonym- 
ity which caucus rules normally guar- 
antee contributes to the evident lack of 
interest. It is for that reason that I un- 
dertook today to keep a record of those 
who were not present at today’s meeting. 

I place this list in the Recorp with 
mixed feelings, I apologize to those who 
had legitimate reasons for being unable 
to attend, and I also acknowledge that 
my compilation may be less accurate 
than an official record would have been. 
Of course, I would have preferred such 
an official listing but regrettably, the 
benefits of public disclosure of our ac- 
tivities still seems to elude too many of 
our Members. 

Finally, I would be the last—my own 
record as testimony—to argue that at- 
tendance of itself contributes more than 
minimally to government. But if we can 
not even raise a quorum for matters of 
critical policy, our potential as an effec- 
tive instrument is too sharply curtailed. 

List or THOSE MEMBERS ABSENT 

Abbitt, Watkins M., 4th Va.; Abernethy, 
Thomas G., 1st Miss.; Anderson, Glenn M., 
17th Calif.; Anderson, William R., 6th Tenn.; 
Andrews, George W., 3d Ala.; Ashley, Thomas 
L., 9th Ohio. 

Baring, Walter S., AL Nev.; Bevill, Tom, 7th 
Ala.; Blanton, Ray, 7th Tenn.; Blatnik, John 
A., 8th Minn.; Brooks, Jack, 9th Tex.; Burle- 
son, Omar, 17th Tex.; Burlison, Bill D., 10th 
Mo.; Byrne, James A., 3d Pa.; Byron, Goodloe 
E., 6th Md. 

Cabell, Earle, 5th Tex.; Caffery, Patrick T., 
3d La.; Casey, Bob, 22d Tex.; Chappell, Bill, 
Jr., 4th Fla.; Clark, Frank M., 25th Pa.; Col- 
lins, George W., 6th Ill.; Colmer, William M., 
5th Miss.; Conyers, John, Jr., ist Mich.; Cor- 
man, James C., 22d Calif.; Daniel, W. C. 
(Dan), 5th Va. 


Daniels, Dominick V., 14th N.J.; Daniel- 
son, George E., 29th Calif.; Davis, John W., 
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7th Ga.; Davis, Mendel J., ist S.C.; de la 
Garza, Eligio, 15th Tex.; Delaney, James J., 
9th N.Y; Dellums, Ronald V., 7th Calif.; 
Denholm, Frank E, ist S. Dak.; Dent, John 
H., 21st Pa.; Dingell, John D., 16th Mich.; 
Dorn, Wm. Jennings Bryan, 3d S.C.; Dow, 
John G., 27th N.Y.; Dowdy, John, 2d Tex.; 
Downing, Thomas N., Ist Va.; Dulski, Thad- 
deus J., 41st N.Y. 

Edwards, Edwin W., 7th La.; Ellberg, Jos- 
hua, 4th Pa.; Evins, Joe L., 4th Tenn. 

Pascell, Dante B., 12th Pla.; Fisher, O. C., 
21st Tex.; Flood, Daniel J., 11th Pa.; Flowers, 
Walter, 5th Ala.; Flynt, John J., Jr., 6th Ga.; 
Foley, Thomas S., 5th Wash.; Fountain, L. H., 
2d N.C.; Fulton, Richard H., 5th Tenn.; Fu- 
qua, Don, 2d Fla. 

Galifianakis, Nick, 4th N.C; Gaydos, 
Joseph M., 20th Pa.; Gettys, Tom S., 5th 8.C.; 
Giaimo, Robert N., 3d Conn.; Gibbons, Sam, 
6th Fla.; Gonzalez, Henry B., 20th Tex.; Gray, 
Kenneth J., 21st Ill.; Green, Edith, 3d Oreg.; 
Green, William J., 5th Pa.; Griffin, Charles 
H., 3d Mass.; Griffiths, Martha W., 17th 
Mich. 

Hagan, G. Elliott, Ist Ga.; Hanley, James 
M., 35th N.Y.; Hanna, Richard T., 34th Calif.; 
Hansen, Julia Butler, 3d Wash.; Hawkins, 
Augustus F., 21st Calif.; Hébert, F. Edward, 
ist La.; Hechler, Ken, 4th W. Va.; Henderson, 
David N., 3d N.C.; Howard, James, J. 3d NJ. 

Ichord, Richard H., 8th Mo. 

Jarman, John, 5th Okla.; Jones, Ed., 8th 
Tenn.; Jones, Walter B., 1st N.C. 

Kazen, Abraham, Jr., 23d Tex.; Kee, James, 
5th W. Va.; Kyros, Peter, ist Maine. 

Landrum, Phil M., 9th Ga.; Leggett, Rob- 
ert L., 4th Calif.; Lennon, Alton, 7th N.C.; 
Link, Arthur A., 2d N. Dak.; Long, Speedy O., 
8th La. 

McKay, K. Gunn, ist Utah; McMillan, 
John L., 6th S.C.; Macdonald, Torbert H., 
7th Mass.; Mahon, George H., 19th Tex.; 
Mann, James R., 4th S.C.; Matsunaga, Spark 
M., ist Hawaii; Mills, Wilbur D., 2d Ark.; 
Minish, Joseph G., 11th N.J.; Mollohan, Rob- 
ert H. (Bob), ist W. Va.; Monagan, John S., 
5th Conn.; Montgomery, G. V. (Sonny), 4th 
Miss.; Moorhead, William S., 14th Pa.; Mor- 
gan, Thomas E., 26th Pa, 

Natcher, William H., 2d Ky.; Nichols, Bill, 
4th Ala.; Nix, Robert N. C., 2d Pa. 

O'Hara, James G., 12th Mich. 

Passman, Otto E., 5th La.; Patman, Wright, 
ist Tex.; Patten, Edward J., 15th N.J.; Perk- 
ins, Carl D., 7th Ky.; Pickle, J. J., 10th Tex.; 
Poage, W. R., llth Tex.; Podell, Bertram L., 
18th N.Y.; Pryor, David, 4th Ark.; Purcell, 
Graham, 13th Tex. 

Randall, Wm. J., 4th Mo.; Rangel, Charles 
B., 18th N.Y.; Rarick, John R., 6th La.; 
Roberts, Ray, 4th Tex.; Rodino, Peter W., Jr., 
10th N.J.; Roe, Robert A., 8th N.J.; Rogers, 
Paul G., 9th Fla.; Rooney, Fred B., 15th Pa.; 
Rooney, John J., 14th N.Y.; Rostenkowski, 
Dan, 8th Il; Roy, William R. 2d Kans.; 
Runnels, Harold Lowell, 2d N. Mex. 

St German, Fernand J., ist R.1.; Satterfield, 
David E., III, 3d Va.; Shipley, George E., 23d 
Til; Sikes, Robert L. F., ist Fla.; Sisk, B. F., 
16th Calif.; Slack, John M. 3d W. Va.; 
Staggers, Harley O., 2d W. Va.; Steed, Tom, 
4th Okla.; Stephens, Robert G., Jr., 10th Ga.; 
Stokes, Louis, 21st Ohio; Stubblefield, Frank 
A., 1st Ky.; Stuckey, W. S. (Bill), 8th Ga. 

Taylor, Roy A., 1lth N.C.; Tiernan, Robert 
O., 2d R.I. 

Udall, Morris K., 2d Ariz.; Ullman, Al, 2d 
Oreg. 

Waggonner, Joe D., Jr, 4th La.; Watts, 
John C., 6th Ky.; White, Richard C., 16th 
Tex.; Whitten, Jamie L., 2d Miss.; Wilson, 
Charles H., 31st Calif. 

Yatron, Gus, 6th Pa.; Young, John, 14th 
Tex. 


MEMBERS PRESENT AT CAUCAS 
Abourezk, James, 2d S. Dak.; Abzug, Bel- 
la S., 19th N.Y.; Adams, Brock, 7th Wash.; 
Addabbo, Joseph P., Tth N.Y.; Albert, Carl, 3d 
Okla.; Alexander, Bill, ist Ark.; Annunzio, 
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Frank, 7th Ill.; Aspin, Les, lst Wis.; Aspinall, 
Wayne N., 4th Colo. 

Badillo, Herman, 21st N.Y.; Barrett, Wil- 
liam A., lst Pa.; Begich, N.J., AL Alaska; Ben- 
nett, Charles E., 3d Fla.; Bergland, Bob, 7th 
Minn.; Biaggi, Mario, 24th N.Y.; Bingham, 
Jonathan B., 23d N.Y.; Boggs, Hale, 2d La.; 
Boland, Edward P., 2d Mass.; Bolling, Rich- 
ard, 5th Mo.; Brademas, John, 3d Ind.; Brasco, 
Frank J., 11th N.Y.; Brinkley, Jack, 3d Ga.; 
Burke, James A., 11th Mass.; Burton, Phillip, 
Sth Calif. 

Carey, Hugh L., 15th N.Y; Carney, 
Charles J., 19th Ohio; Celler, Emanuel, 10th 
N.Y.; Chisholm, Shirley, 12th N.Y.; Clay, Wil- 
liam (Bill), 1st Mo.; Cotter, William R., 1st 
Conn.; Culver, John C., 2d Iowa. 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., 13th Mich.; Donohue, 
Harold D., 4th Mass.; Drinan, Robert F., 3d 
Mass. 

Eckhardt, Bob, 8th Tex.; Edmondson, Ed, 
2d Okla.; Edwards, Don, 9th Calif.; Evans, 
Frank E., 3d Colo. 

Fauntroy, Walter E., D.C.; Ford, William D., 
15th Mich.; Fraser, Donald M., 5th Minn. 

Garmatz, Edward A., 3d Md; Grasso, Ella 
T., 6th Conn. 

Hamilton, Lee H., 9th Ind.; Harrington, 
Michael, 6th Mass.; Hathaway, William D., 
2d Maine; Hays, Wayne L., 18th Ohio; Hel- 
stoski, Henry, 9th N.J.; Hicks, Floyd V., 6th 
Wash.; Hicks, Louise Day, 9th Mass.; Holifield, 
Chet, 19th Calif.; Hull, W. R., Jr., 6th Mo.; 
Hungate, William L., 9th Mo. 

Jacobs, Andrew, Jr., liith Ind.; Johnson, 
Harold T., 2d Calif.; Jones, Robert E., 8th Ala. 

Karth, Joseph E., 4th Minn.; Kastenmelier, 
Robert W., 2d Wis.; Kluczynski, John O., 5th 
Iil.; Koch, Edward I. 17th N.Y. 

Long, Clarence D., 24 Md.; McCormack, 
Mike, 4th Wash.; McFall, John J., 15th Calif.; 
Madden, Ray J., ist Ind.; Mathis, Dawson, 
2d Ga.; Mazzoli, Romano L., 3d Ky.; Meeds, 
Lloyd, 2d Wash.; Melcher, John, 2d Mont.; 
Metcalfe, Ralph H., 1st Nl.; Mikva, Abner J., 
2d Ill; Miller, George P., 8th Calif.; Mink, 
Patsy T., 24 Hawail; Mitchell, Parren J., 7th 
Md.; Moss, John E., 3d Calif.; Murphy, John 
M., 16th N.Y.; Murphy, Morgan F., 3d Tl. 

Natcher, William H., 2d Ky.; Nedzi, Lucien 
N., 14th Mich. 

Obey, David R., 7th Wis.; O’Neill, Thomas 
P., Jr., 8th Mass. 

Pepper, Claude, 11th Fia.; Pike, Otis G., Ist 
N.Y.; Preyer, Richardson, 6th N.C.; Price. 
Melvin, 24th Ill; Pucinski, Roman ©., 11th 
ni. 

Rees, Thomas M., 26th Calif.; Reuss, Henry 
S., 5th Wis.; Roncalio, Teno, AL, Wyo.; Ros- 
enthal, Benjamin S., 8th N.Y.; Roush, J. 
Edward, 4th Ind.; Roybal, Edward R., 30th 
Calif.; Ryan, William F., 20th N.Y. 

Sarbanes, Paul S., 4th Md.; Scheuer, James 
H., 22d N.Y.; Seiberling, John F., Jr., 14th 
Ohio; Smith, Neal, 5th Iowa; Stanton, James 
V., 20th Ohio; Stratton, Samuel S., 29th 
N.Y.; Sullivan, Leonor, 3d Mo.; Symington, 
James W., 2d Mo. 

Teague, Olin E, 6th Tex.; 
Frank, Jr., 4th N.J. 

Van Deerlin, Lionel, 37th Calif.; Vanik, 
Charles A., 22d Ohio; Vigorito, Joseph P., 
24th Pa. 

Waldie, Jerome R., 14th Calif.; Wolff, Lester 
L. 3d N.Y.; Wright, Jim, 12th Tex. 

Yates, Sidney A., 9th Ill 

Zablocki, Clement J., 4th Wis. 


Thompson, 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 
Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, this week 


has been designated “Small Business 
Week” by President Nixon. How appro- 
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priate it is that the mainstay of private 
enterprise be so honored. 

Not enough consideration has been 
given to small business. Our country was 
not founded by the efforts of the giant 
corporations and conglomerates that 
seem to receive all the attention and 
publicity from the media and legislators. 
America was founded on the strength of 
individual shopowners, farmers, and 
traders who gave careful and personal- 
ized attention to their patrons. 

The work force of small business— 
which comprises 98 percent of all U.S. 
businesses—is made up of nearly 50 mil- 
lion people. As a matter of fact, small 
businesses employ more individuals than 
do the larger corporations. 

While providing a livelihood for so 
many Americans, small business is the 
first to feel the pangs of an economic 
plunge and the last to reap the benefits 
from an upswing in the economy. 

Few realize the tremendous part that 
small business plays in our capitalistic 
society. Large industries may assemble 
the finished product, but the various 
parts of that product have, in all proba- 
bility, been made by small businesses. 
Likewise, distribution of the product will 
also be handled by other small busi- 
nesses. 

We must support the backbone of our 
private enterprise—small business—and 
thus insure freedom for American capi- 
talism. 


LOCKHEED LOAN GUARANTEE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Econ- 
omist—which knows most closely the sit- 
uation with Rolls-Royce and the RB 211 
engine, slated for installation in the 
Lockheed Tristar—has raised some sig- 
nificant questions regarding the current 
loan guarantee effort. These questions 
must, to my mind, be answered before 
we act on this matter. 

I include the following article: 

[From the Economist, Apr. 24, 1971] 
TREE Your Possums, DAN 

The advice of the American Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. John Connally, speaking 
as one southerner to another, was succinct: 
“Tree your possums all at once, Dan.” Just 
what Mr. Haughton, who had been trying to 
knock them off singly, will do now is a nice 
question, But Mr. Connally showed what he 
meant by letting it be known that he was 
advising the President to seek a guarantee 
from Congress for new bank loans to Lock- 
heed. Lockheed had just emerged from one 
round of talks with the banks and was about 
to start another with the airlines, and Mr. 
Connally’s intervention was intended to 
drive at least two of Mr. Haughton’s possums 
up a tree together, and possibly the British 
Government along with them. It was a 
friendly gesture and intended to be helpful, 
but Congress may not, in the end, take a 
blind bit of notice of it, and if Congress re- 
fuses so may Mr. Heath. The Prime Minister 
repeated to Parliament on Tuesday: “We 
consider it essential to have guarantees about 
the future of the aircraft [Lockheed’s 
Tristar] if we sre to go ahead with the 


engine.” 
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Up to the present time, Lockheed has got 
the British Government to retreat nearly all 
the way from the stand that it originally 
took on February 4th, when Rolls-Royce 
asked for a receiver. The Government has 
agreed to bear all the cost of research and 
development for the RB 211 engine, now 
estimated to be running at £220 million. It 
has agreed to bear most of the extra manu- 
facturing cost of the engine, which is esti- 
mated almost to have doubled since the orig- 
inal contract was signed in 1968. Over a con- 
tract valued at around £150 million, the price 
has been raised, in round terms, by £50 mil- 
lion. This brings the price for each engine 
up from £350,000 to a bit under £450,000, 
against a manufacturing cost that might run 
as high as £590,000 apiece. 

The British taxpayer is therefore being 
committed to a big loss on every engine sold 
to Lockheed, something the Government 
originally promised would not be allowed 
to happen, The picture may in the end not 
be quite as black as the figures suggest be- 
cause the estimates themselves may be ex- 
aggerated; Cooper Brothers’ auditors made 
several errors in their first run through 
Rolls-Royce’s books. But there would still be 
& loss on the production of RB 211 engines 
if the contract were proceeded with on this 
basis, and, with no other customer in sight 
but Lockheed, the Government is under- 
standably reluctant to persist with the RB 
211 unless Lockheed looks like staying in 
business. Its insistence on formal guaran- 
tees continues to be the biggest stumbling 
block, holding up all the other arrangements 
on which Lockheed’s survival depends. 

Lockheed has come to the end of its funds. 
It is not clear quite how much extra it needs 
to complete the Tristar but some expert New 
York estimates run as high as an additional 
$500 million. This would bring the cost of 
developing the aircraft to around $900 mil- 
lion, a far from improbable sum. The banks 
making up the 24-strong consortium financ- 
ing Lockheed are, however, asking them- 
selves whether this will be all the money the 
company will need. New aircraft usually meet 
technical trouble at some stage which takes 
money to put right, and the Tristar has done 
little actual fiying yet. 

Lockheed was in financial straits at least 
& year before Rolls-Royce went bankrupt. 
Orders were not coming in as expected and 
funds were suffering accordingly. The down 
payments that customers make when they 
sign an order, and the further payments they 
make at intervals between order and delivery, 
are two of the aircraft industy’s main sources 
of working capital; something like half the 
purchase price will have been paid before 
delivery. Tristar orders rushed in during 1968 
and then dried up. New down payments 
ceased to come in. By the start of this year, 
Lockheed needed, and had just arranged 
to borrow, a further $600 million. Then Rolls- 
Royce went bankrupt and all agreements were 
void. 

Had the Tristar gone according to sched- 
ule, later this year Lockheed would have be- 
gun to deliver and to get paid for the first 
Tristars and the money would have flowed 
in again. But now airlines are saying they 
do not want Tristars until 1978, which makes 
a bad joke of Lockheed’s and Britain’s efforts 
to minimise the delay on RB 211 delivery. 
For all some airlines care, the Tristar can be 
a year or more late, not the bare five or six 
months everyone has been aiming for, during 
which time the customers will not have to 
find the outstanding 50 per cent of the pur- 
chase price for jets they cannot fill and 
Lockheed will have to find another year's 
bridging finance. This exacerbates Mr. 
Haughton’s problems cruelly. 

The airlines have yet to make the expected 
protests over the higher price they will be 
asked for Tristars in order to recoup the 
higher cost of the RB 211. Their silence has 
become disturbing. It suggests that price 
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could be an issue held in reserve if Lockheed 
surmounts all of its other difficulties and 
confronts them with new contract proposals 
that they would otherwise have no reason to 
turn down. At the end of it all, the Tristar 
ought not to cost more than the competing 
DC 10 built by McDonnell-Douglas. But air- 
lines bought Tristars largely because they 
expected to get a cheaper aircraft than the 
DC 10, cheaper because the Rolls-Royce en- 
gines were priced something like 10 percent 
below the DC 10’s. 

They are now being asked to buy engines 
that weigh more, cost more and give less 
power than was promised. It is not an easy 
bill of goods for Lockheed to sell and Mr. 
Connally, by his intervention, has not neces- 
sarily made the task easier. By speaking 
out, instead of pulling strings privately as 
Lockheed had hoped the White House would 
do, he has alerted all those members of Con- 
gress, Senators Proxmire and Mansfield 
among them, who dislike official aid to pri- 
vate industry in any form and who particu- 
larly dislike the Lockheed company. Loud 
in its protests will also be McDonnell- 
Douglas, complaining at the unfairness of 
subsidising an aircraft built by its closest 
competitor. McDonnell-Douglas has been hit 
taet as badly as Lockheed by the sales reces- 
sion. 

Another British mission leayes for Bur- 
bank this week, but many Americans would 
feel happier if they could see the British 
Government visibly exerting itself to put 
Rolls-Royce to rights at home, Where is the 
new management that will do the job? 
American pressure for a British European 
Airways order for Tristars is not put on to 
boost numbers, but to have someone in 
Britain with a commercial stake in seeing 
Rolls-Royce get on with the job. 

Mr. Heath’s Government is still giving the 
impression that it, too, is waiting to see 
what happens to Lockheed before deciding 
how much effort to put into salvaging Rolls- 
Royce. If Mr. Heath should suddenly drop 
his insistence on an official American guar- 
antee of Lockheed’s survival, as he has 
dropped so many of his other original con- 
ditions for saving the RB 211, how many 
of all those other promises of help made to 
Mr. Haughton would stand? It is easy to 
act generously while you know someone else 
is holding out for the tough conditions, Bri- 
tain has possums of its own to tree. 


DR. WILLIAM CULBERTSON, PRESI- 
DENT OF MOODY BIBLE INSTI- 
TUTE NAMED CHANCELLOR 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join with my colleague from the 
Fourth District of Kentucky, Hon. M. 
Gene SNYDER, in paying tribute today to 
Dr. William Culbertson, who has served 
as president of the Moody Bible Institute 
in Chicago since 1948. I am also happy 
to note that Dr. Culbertson’s dedicated 
and devoted service to the institute will 
be acknowledged on August 1 of this year 
when he will become its chancellor. 

During his 29 years at the Moody Bible 
Institute, Dr. Culbertson has proved 
himself a leader not only of his own in- 
stitution but of Christian evangelism 
throughout the United States. It is 
worthy of note that nearly 10 percent of 
all American missionaries throughout 
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the world today have been trained at the 
Moody Institute. 

Prior to his affiliation with the insti- 
tute in 1942 as dean of education, Dr. 
Culbertson had served as a bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in New 
York, a position to which he had been 
elected at the age of 31. Through his own 
ministry and years of service at Moody, 
he has made an invaluable contribution 
to the spiritual life and moral fiber of 
our Nation. 

It is particularly noteworthy that at a 
time when disrespect and dissent are 
rampant on many of our campuses that 
the students and faculty of the Moody 
Bible Institute should wish to take this 
opportunity to express their love, respect, 
and devotion to Dr. Culbertson, who has 
served them so loyally and capably. Iam 
happy to join with the many others in 
extending my commendation to Dr. 
Culbertson for a job well done and ex- 
tend my best wishes for his ccntinuing 
success in the future. 


REFORM OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
THROUGH APPEALS PROCEDURES 
SAFEGUARDS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
13 I inserted in the Record two items on 
the experiences of two former Foreign 
Service officers and their efforts to vindi- 
cate themselves after having been se- 
lected out or “retired” by the Foreign 
Service. One item, a column by Willard 
Edwards in the Chicago Tribune, de- 
scribed the present efforts of John 
Hemenway in his appeals fight with the 
State Department. The other item, by 
Clark Mollenhoff of the Cowles publica- 
tions, described at length the pathetic 
story of Charles Thomas, who committed 
suicide on April 12 after a 2-year fight 
to have his service record reviewed by 
the State Department to show that his 
long service had been meritorious and 
that his selection out had been a gross 
injustice. 

Yesterday I introduced H.R. 8523, a 
proposal which would provide an appeals 
procedure for all FSO’s. This bill is a re- 
vised version of H.R. 16408 which I had 
introduced on April 2, 1968. The sug- 
gested appeals procedure contained in 
both bills had been endorsed by the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, the Nation’s largest union of 
Government employees, in testimony be- 
fore a House subcommittee in May 1968. 

The state of inequity and demoraliza- 
tion in the Foreign Service has been 
with us too long. For 25 years, since the 
passage of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, the public has been exposed to in- 
credible accounts of violations of law 
and due process by the administrators 
of personnel of the Department of State, 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. The most recent facts of the 
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cruel and inhuman treatment of a For- 
eign Service Officer, Charles W. Thomas, 
are making headlines today because he 
committed suicide. 

During the last three sessions of Con- 
gress I have repeatedly called for a re- 
form of the personnel system of both the 
State Department and the Foreign 
Service. In support of my proposals I had 
inserted into the Recorp during these 
years the cases of Stephen Koczak, John 
Hemenway and, most recently, Charles 
Thomas. 

As you will recall, Stephen Koczak en- 
joyed a brilliant career prior to the in- 
sertion into his personnel files of doc- 
uments containing false allegations, sup- 
ported by backdated forgeries. In Ber- 
lin, he had correctly warned that the 
Soviets and their East German puppets 
would build the Berlin Wall. He appears 
also to have been the first officer outside 
of Warsaw itself who had discovered the 
spread of the tentacles of the infamous 
“Warsaw Sex and Spy Scandals” to Ber- 
lin, implicating his immediate superior. 
When he indicated his fears about his 
superior to the chief of mission, he be- 
came the victim of a campaign of men- 
dacious efficiency reports and slurs 
to have him selected out. Despite all 
his efforts to obtain access to the pre- 
varications concocted against him and to 
confront and cross-examine his superiors 
under oath, the State Department re- 
peatedly denied him this opportunity. 
The Department has also avoided giving 
any forthright answers to congressional 
inquiries regarding his case. 

The situation of Foreign Service Officer 
John Hemenway resembles that of Koc- 
zak. A brilliant officer serving in Moscow 
and eventually the Berlin desk officer at 
the State Department, Hemenway claims 
he was selected out principally because 
of his adamant insistence on preserving 
American security policies. Denied ac- 
cess to direct confrontation with his de- 
tractors, Hemenway has involved a 
grievance procedure to seek to uncover 
the facts. A three-member grievance 
board, headed by Paul A. Touissant, was 
set up to consider Hemenway’s charges 
that he was dismissed on the basis of false 
and malicious accusations. Up to the 
present time, the Department of State 
has refused to provide the board with 
the document which the board requested 
to render its judgment. Board Chairman 
Touissant reported to the press that at 
the State Department “they keep telling 
me it is an internal document and the 
property of Mr. Rusk. The Department's 
refusal is arbitrary. I don’t see how we 
can rule without seeing it.” 

The inhuman treatment of Charles 
Thomas, leading to the tragedy of his 
suicide, is known to all of us. A brilliant 
officer, who had accepted every assign- 
ment given to him, Thomas was cast out 
without any consideration of equity. The 
fact that highly commendable reports 
had been misplaced into other files 
during his rating periods was disregarded 
by the State Department. His attempts 
after his dismissal from the Foreign 
Service to obtain other jobs in private life 
were frustrated by the State Department, 
which he had to give as a reference to 
potential employers. Although a lawyer 
admitted to practice before the courts of 
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his own State by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, he was victimized unto 
death by the gossip which the Depart- 
ment spread regarding his selection 
out. 

As all of us know from the public 
record developed in the Otto F. Otepka 
case, the State Department is prepared 
to go to any lengths to vilify any em- 
ployee who dares to defend himself or 
to seek due process. The Department has 
resorted to wiretapping, false state- 
ments, and denial of access to records, 
and it has even permitted its henchmen 
to commit perjury before a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the facts. 

As evidence of the need for a bill such 
as H.R. 8523, three recent articles are of 
special interest. The March 20, 1971, 
issue of Tactics, published by Edward 
Hunter, a former member of several 
Government intelligence agencies, a wit- 
ness before both Senate and House com- 
mittees, and, incidentally, the author of 
the term “brainwashing,” reported the 
state of demoralization and disorganiza- 
tion now rampant in the State Depart- 
ment, leading even to “scenes of tur- 
moil,” to “wrestling matches,” and to 
“pandemonium” at a public meeting on 
February 8 of Foreign Service officers. 
The article reported that “observers re- 
called nothing in the history of the 
Foreign Service approaching this scene 
in passion and violence.” 

The second article, appearing in the 
April 20, 1971, issue of Tactics, was the 
first public account to appear giving the 
reasons behind the suicide of Charles 
Thomas. That article stated that: 

Investigative reporting would have shown 
that Thomas was a brilliant class 4 Foreign 
Service oficer who had correctly reported on 
subversive and Communist intrigues. He was 


the type of officer the United States cannot 
afford to lose. 


The third item, appearing on May 17, 
1971, in the Washington Daily News, 
with a front page headline stating that 
“State Dept. Hires Widow of Diplomat 
It Drove to Suicide,” reports the latest 
State Department efforts to minimize 
public outcry over its inhuman treat- 
ment of Charles Thomas. 

The text of H.R. 8523 along with the 
three above-mentioned items follow: 

H.R. 8523 
A bill to promote the foreign policy of the 

United States by strengthening and im- 

proving the Foreign Service personnel sys- 

tem of the Department of State and of the 

United States Information Agency; through 

the establishment of an appeals procedure 

for Foreign Service officers and Foreign 

Service information officers; and through 

the extension of the Veterans’ Preference 

Act of 1944 to the Foreign Service Officer 

Corps and the Foreign Service Staff Officer 

Corps 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


SEcTION 1, It is the sense of Congress that 
a permanent career service for Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and Foreign Service information 
Officers must be based on the career principle 
of an appeals procedure in personnel matters 
allowing a review outside the agency in- 
volved; 

It is the further sense of Congress that 
veterans of the military services should have 
access to the Foreign Service under the same 
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conditions as they have access to the classi- 
fied and competitive service of the United 
States. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 

Sec, 2. The Congress of the United States 
hereby declares that the purposes of this Act 
are— 

(a) to provide an appeals procedure to 
Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service 
information officers in matters of promotions 
and “selections out,” thereby assuring them 
that the stringent judgments of performance 
are carried out uniformly, equitably, and 
without discrimination; and 

(b) to incorporate the provisions of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act into the standards 
and conduct of the Foreign Service personnel 
systems of the Department of State and 
United States Information Agency. 

APPOINTMENT 

Sec. 8. The Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944 shall apply to all career appointments 
and assignments under the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 as amended, except for appoint- 
ment to career ministers and career am- 
bassadors. 


PROMOTION 


Sec. 4. The promotion of Foreign Service 
officers and information officers under the 
provisions of sections 621 through 623, and 
626 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, shall also conform with the provi- 
sions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 


SEPARATION AND RETIREMENT 


Sec. 5. The separation and retirement of 
Foreign Service officers and information offi- 
cers in accordance with sections 631 through 
637 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, shall also conform with the provi- 
sions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 


APPEALS AGAINST RATINGS USED BY SELECTION 
PANELS 

Sec. 6. “Selection-out” shall be construed 
as an adverse personnel action. No “selection 
out” of a Foreign Service officer or of a 
Foreign Service information officer shall be 
carried out without the prior provision of an 
appeals procedure under which the rated 
officer can challenge any individual efficiency 
report and the accuracy of any documents 
submitted to a selection panel. No document 
may be submitted to a selection panel with- 
out first having been shown to the officer 
being rated who shall signify that he has 
seen the document by signing each page of 
the document involved. 

Appeals against individual ratings by 
officers, against the inclusion of contested 
documents, and against selection board 
rankings shall be permitted to an appeals 
board composed of one representative each 
of the Foreign Service, and one further rep- 
resentative of the Department of State not 
in the Foreign Service; and one representa- 
tive each of the United States Information 
Agency and of the Civil Service Commission. 

In the event of a recommendation for 
“selection out,” an appeal, outside the United 
States Information Agency and Department 
of State, shall be permitted to a board of 
appeals and review empowered to reverse 
“selections out,” composed of one of the 
Civil Service Commissioners or his designee, 
acting as chairman, and one person each 
nominated respectively by the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and appointed to serve on call for 
periods of not more than two years. This 
appeal may be filed immediately upon noti- 
fication of “selection out” to the officer but 
in no case later than one year from the date 
of actual termination of service or retire- 
ment. 

PROLONGATION OF APPEAL RIGHT 

Sec. 7. Any Foreign Service officer “selected 
out” prior to the effective date of this Bill 
under Sections 631 through 637 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
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shall have the right to avail himself of the 
provisions of this Act, notwithstanding any 
other statutes of limitations, for one addi- 
tional year subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

In the event of the death of the “selected 
out” officer prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act, the appeal may be filed on his 
behalf by a surviving dependent or annu- 
itant. 


REMEDIES PROVIDED BY APPEALS BOARD 


Sec. 8. If the “selected out” officer, or sur- 
vivor, wins the appeal, restitution shall 
include back pay, if any is due; and return 
to the last rank or, if equity requires, ad- 
vancement to the putative rank the officer 
would have reached if he had not been 
“selected out.” 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3320 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 
shall apply to Foreign Service officers and 
Foreign Service information officers. The 
fact that any person who is either an appli- 
cant for or already holds, office as a Foreign 
Service officer, Foreign Service information 
officer, or Foreign Service Staff officer, is a 
veteran or disabled veteran, as defined in 
section 2108 (1) or (2) of title 5 of the 
United States Code, shall automatically apply 
to that person all the privileges and rights 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 and 
of the sections of title 5 of the United States 
Code relating to veterans and disabled 
veterans, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 10. This Act shall become effective 

immediately upon enactment. 


[From Tactics, Mar. 20, 1971] 
TUMULT INSIDE STATE DEPT. 


The state of chaos and demoralization that 
exists among the personnel of the State 


Department and its associated foreign affairs 
agencies is unprecedented, Responsible of- 
ficers are asking whether anyone in authority 
is able to distinguish between reality and il- 
lusion, Under the leadership of William P, 
Rogers and William B. Macomber, Jr., his dep- 
uty undersecretary of state for administra- 
tion, the State Department is plunging head- 
long into a personnel administrative system 
designed to remove any objective control by 
the Congress, the White House and the 
American people over the foreign affairs bu- 
reaucracy, 

The State Department is pushing an “ac- 
tion program” designed to force career, civil- 
ian, domestic employees into the foreign serv- 
ice category where they will be totally under 
the control of personnel immune from any 
kind of accountability. They will not have 
to account for their actions to Congress, the 
Civil Service Commission or the courts if 
they fire anyone for any reason whatsoever, 
whether for a legitimate reason or because 
the employe has discovered gross negligence 
or subversive behavior, and has refused to 
collaborate in it. 

The so-called reorganization would pre- 
serve an Alger Hiss, or an American Kim 
Philby, in his post, and hush up or elimi- 
nate any Otto F. Otepkas without their hay- 
ing any recourse. Security, in the Orwellian 
manner, would consider anti-communists, 
not communists, as the “security risks” who 
would have to be kept out of State Depart- 
ment jobs. 

What this boils down to is preparation by 
the State Department of a purge program of 
the few remaining persons who consider 
loyalty to the nation more important than 
covering up for the failures or transgressions 
of the State Department. 

WATERFRONT-LIKE BRAWLING 

Because of turmoil such as one might ex- 
pect on the waterfront are occurring within 
the offices of the department, the situation 
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has become so tense that in spite of every 
effort to hush up the news, at least three re- 
porters have given accounts of the break- 
down in decorum and morale. On Feb. 11, in 
the tabloid Washington Daily News, the 
hush-hush was broken by a Scripps-Howard 
writer who does not cover the State Depart- 
ment ordinarily. 

He was Dan Thomasson, who disclosed that 
top State Department officials, including 
Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., executive secretary re- 
porting directly to Rogers, and John Ray, 
of the European section, “blew their diplo- 
matic aplomb and wrestled for the micro- 
phone amid screams of ‘shame,’ ‘fascism,’ 
and ‘is this the kind of democracy we're try- 
ing to export?’ ” 

Reporters regularly assigned to the State 
Department were present, and although this 
unprecedented affair was indisputably news, 
they collaborated with State Department 
officials in the effort at censorship. At least, 
Russian reporters who cover the foreign 
ministry in Moscow have the excuse they are 
not allowed to report certain news. But 
what alibi have the American newsmen as- 
signed to the State Department? This is a 
press scandal that editors throughout the 
country should look into. Why should so- 
called reporting in-depth, with a few, heroic 
exceptions, be limited in Washington to 
what is to the advantage of the reds? This 
is the double standard presently being ob- 
served. 


AMERICAN SURVIVAL IS INVOLVED 


The wrestling match took place over what 
on the surface was a minor issue, union 
representation of State Department employ- 
ees, Actually, the passions reflected a sim- 
mering into public notice of the greatest 
crisis in American diplomatic organization 
since the formation of our republic. 

The basic issue is whether the State De- 
partment and other foreign affairs agencies 
are subject to the control of Congress and 
the American people, or is the State De- 
partment to run foreign policy in secret, 
implementing unwritten “understandings” 
with the USSR and Red China, totally free 
of any kind of accountability within or out- 
side the government? The State Department 
is asking for no less than the kind of spe- 
cial status possessed by the CIA, despite the 
disparity in their roles. 

The key lies in the basic attitude toward 
government of William P. Rogers. History 
may well record his infiuence on President 
Nixon as unfortunate as that of Harry Hop- 
kins and Col. House on other comparatively 
recent occupants of the White House. 

Rogers has developed the doctrine of exec- 
utive privilege in so extreme a manner as to 
make it indistinguishable from enlightened 
despotism. Under this doctrine, Rogers holds 
that Congress and the American people are 
not entitled to any information developed 
within the executive branch unless it de- 
cides to release it. The inevitable result is 
secret government. 

Rogers, as a “pragmatist,” has come up 
with a technique for dealing with the pesty 
Congress and the inquisitive public. The 
procedure is based on the thesis that the 
public has no right to this information, but 
insists on being told, so that it has to be 
satisfied in some such manner as an image 
is devised for a public figure that will gain 
approval, but not really change the man’s 
character, 

Under this technique, the executive branch 
has to maintain a constant flow of informa- 
tion to the Congress and the public, to satis- 
fy this hunger but not to disclose the essen- 
tial facts. The enemy, that has its own means 
of finding out what it wants to know, there- 
fore is better informed than the American 
people—and the Congress—on our policies, 
The Kim Philbys, in such an Orwellian com- 
plex, are not our security risks; the Otepkas 
are! This tactic, too, by generating a news- 

flow of selected data, can inspire 
hearings on the Hill that have the effect of 
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destroying the credibility of members of the 
Congress. 

The procedures and philosophy behind this 
resemble, in the Anglo-Saxon world, the con- 
flicts between the Stuart kings and the Brit- 
ish parliament. The result was the destruc- 
tion of both the executive and the legislative 
branches, and the creation of the heavy- 
handed, Cromwell dictatorship. 


COULD BECOME ELECTION ISSUE 


On Feb. 28, 1971, in an unusually long 
comment in the Washington Sunday Star, 
Philip Shandler, a reporter on federal em- 
ploye matters, stated that the issues at 
the State Department already have “em- 
broiled top administration officials in an 
intensive debate, the outcome of which could 
become an issue in next year’s presidential 
election.” 

The article, that warranted news space but 
was limited to Shandler’s “The Federal Spot- 
light” column, dealt only with the issue 
of “how much freedom should the State De- 
partment have—in contrast to other gov- 
ernment agencies—to assign its employes?” 
Executive Order 11491, issued by Nixon little 
over a year ago, provided for grievance ap- 
peals by employes to a third party, the 
Labor Department. 

“The State Department last fall, however, 
requested exemption from the order for 
foreign service employes . The depart- 
ment sought to preserve the present system 
of in-house appeals to a board of high- 
level department officials.” 

What Macomber wants is to block any sort 
of review of personnel policies outside the 
department. Otepka had the right of appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission, and there 
also is the Department of Labor. By exempt- 
ing the foreign service from the executive 
order, the Labor Department would be ex- 
cluded. By converting Civil Service employes 
to foreign service status, the Civil Service 
would be excluded, Only Rogers and Macom- 
ber would decide who was hired, fired, trans- 
ferred, promoted, led or 

Not only the present foreign service, but 
the entire State Department would be con- 
verted into a new CIA-type organization, 
with no ties to Congress, other executive 
departments, the courts or the American peo- 
ple. All of this would be put across without 
any act of Congress! 

Originally, Macomber tried to carry out 
this operation by direct appeal to the Federal 
Labor Relations Council, on Oct. 14, 1970, 
asking it to approve exemption of the entire 
foreign service from the executive order 
when it was next revised. 

The alert intervention of the American 
Federation of Government Employes (AFGE), 
which demanded a public hearing by the 
council, blocked this quickie operation from 
succeeding. A public hearing took place on 
Noy. 16, when the AFGE and other groups 
marshalled a set of Constitutional, legal, ad- 
ministrative and political arguments that 
overwhelmed those presented by Macomber. 

On Jan. 30, the Federal Labor Relations 
Council sent the White House its opinion on 
the request, indicating the options available 
to the President, and recommending that he 
reject it. This would not affect other changes 
in the executive order that would add effi- 
ciency and precision. Nixon is said to want 
this done. 

Macomber was informed by “an unim- 
peachable source” at the White House of the 
council's adverse action. He was told that if 
he could get agreement within 48 hours from 
the American Foreign Service Association, 
which the State Department controls and 
uses as a front, he might salvage or even 
recoup his losses. On the Jan. 30-31 week- 
end, Macomber and members of the AFSA 
board worked out a paper agreement to this 
end. 

The AFSA board had no right to make 
such an agreement because its rank and file 
members at a meeting on Nov. 4 had spe- 
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cifically resolved that the board hold no 
secret meetings with Macomber. 


“DEAR BILL” LETTERS EXCHANGED 


Therefore, to conceal violation of this or- 
der, Macomber on Feb. 1 wrote a “Dear Bill” 
letter to William C. Harrop, AFSA board 
chairman, proposing the agreement they al- 
ready had negotiated. On the same day, Har- 
rop called an extraordinary meeting of the 
entire board and informed it that Macomber 
needed an affirmative, written reply within 
24 hours, to transmit to the White House if 
the Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment were not to be discredited. 

The board agreed, and Macomber received 
it the next day, Feb. 2, which he sent at once 
to the White House, saying this created a 
new situation, showing the employes them- 
selves were in favor of the Rogers-Macomber 
project, which in turn was only a rehash of 
the bill that Congress rejected in 1966, when 
it was pushed by Macomber’s predecessor, 
William P. Crockett. (See Jan. 20 TACTICS.) 

Thus we are presented an example of the 
extent to which the State Department will 
go in trying to put over one of its schemes, 
including even the White House among the 
victims of its deceits. If only this skill would 
be exercised against our communist enemies! 

Since the agreement was unauthorized by 
the grassroots membership, the AFSA board 
immediately sought to convince the board of 
the Junior Foreign Service Officers Club 
(JFSOC), a constituent subsidiary of AFSA, 
also to acquiesce. The club stands close to 
the grassroots, and its officers refused to con- 
cur, claiming the AFSA board had exceeded 
its powers. 

Thereupon, the five-member JFSOC board 
drafted a letter of protest to Macomber, call- 
ing APSA’s agreement null and void, and 
asking that Macomber notify the White 
House accordingly. On Feb. 3, two members 
of the JFSOC board delivered the letter to 
Macomber's secretary, who immediately 
rushed it to him. 


MACOMBER CALLS THEM “TRAITORS” 


The two junior foreign service officers 
(FSO’s) were walking down the corridor to 
take the elevator back to their offices when 
Macomber came running out of his office. He 
caught up with them, took them by the arm, 
and led them back to his office. 

There, for 70 minutes, he swore at them, 
berated them, and called them “traitors” 
because they had drafted a letter for further 
communication to the White House. He said 
they were disloyal to the foreign service, for 
not solving all differences within its con- 
fines. 

What transpired during these dramatic 70 
minutes presented, in personal terms, the 
basic issue involved “in organizational loy- 
alty” as contrasted with national loyalty. 
This was the crux of the Otepka case. The 
issue is whether the foreign service is an- 
swerable, in actual practice, to Congress and 
the President, or only to its senior mem- 
bers. 

After berating the two, Macomber turned 
on the charm and assured them that any 
problem they or other officers encountered 
always could be resolved in a friendly fash- 
ion. His door always would be open so there 
never was any need to go anywhere else in 
Washington to make a point or present a 
grievance. 

Then Macomber said, I just won’t accept 
your letter. So far as I am concerned, it 
doesn’t exist. I hope, now that you under- 
stand the situation, you will pick it up and 
take it away, and we will forget the whole 
incident. 

The two, bullied FSO’s picked up the letter 
and took it away with them. Thus, a formal 
note to the State Department and the Presi- 
dent. became a non-event, and ceased to be 
part of the record, 

Macomber, to avoid charges of unfair labor 
practices by the AFGE, that had not been 
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consulted, sent it a letter written along the 
same lines as the Feb. 1 letter to Harrop. 
AFGE, however, received it only on Feb. 3, 
the day after Macomber had already delivered 
the AFSA reply to the White House, thus 
attempting to create a fait accompli. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CHARGE 


On Feb. 4, AFGE replied, and distributed 
3,000 copies of its letter at the State Depart- 
ment, Civil Service Commission, USIA and 
AID. The letter to Macomber declared: “We 
cannot in good conscience encourage Foreign 
Service personnel to participate in a system 
which calls for review of management 
decisions by the Board of the Foreign Serv- 
ice—a management appointed, management 
controlled body .. . 

“T am sure that you can appreciate our 
concern over the events of the last four days 
and why we are therefore requesting our Na- 
tional Headquarters to review the facts for 
the possible service of a formal unfair labor 
practice charge against the Department of 
State.” 

The letter, on the stationery of the AFGE 
unit at the State Department, #1534, was 
signed by John G. Kenney, president of the 
chapter. While expressing “distress” over 
the State Department's conduct, it “un- 
equivocally” rejected the proposal. 

Macomber wrote JFSOC a similar letter as 
sent AFGE. The junior foreign service of- 
ficers in reply reasserted their previous stand. 
When handed to Macomber, the new letter 
was accepted this time without any out- 
burst. 

Then, on Feb. 8, the American Foreign 
Service Association held a so-called “infor- 
mational meeting” in the State Department 
auditorium. The AFSA board told the mem- 
bership of the events of the past week, leav- 
ing out the secret meetings with Macomber 
on Jan, 30 and 31 and Macomber's tirade 
against the two FSO’s on Feb. 3, when he 
called them “traitors.” 

This, of course, was a revealing as well as 
an upside-down use of the word, treason. 

The meeting was chaired by Theodore L. 
Eliot, Jr., a top management, “old school tie” 
officer from Boston, who informed the mem- 
bers that no motions would be accepted 
from the floor and no resolutions passed. 
Consequently, the meeting was without pow- 
er, he said, to instruct the board regarding 
the Feb. 1 agreement with Macomber. 

This cavalier position naturally infuriated 
the rank and file members, as well as many 
others, who stamped with their feet, and 
cried, “Fascism ... shame!” John Ray, of 
the European bureau, insisted on introduc- 
ing a resolution instructing the board to 
withdraw its letter of agreement. Eliot ruled 
it out of order, whereupon Ray went to the 
podium to ask for a vote. 

Eliot blocked his passage, pushing him 
away. Ray then eluded Eliot and dashed to 
the microphone. 

The two thereupon wrestled for the micro- 
phone while the audience of more than 700 
diplomats broke into pandemonium, as if 
at a boxing match. 

Observers recalled nothing in the history 
of the foreign service approaching this scene 
in passion and violence. Yet this was an 
audience only of foreign service officers, all of 
whom had passed difficult written and oral 
examinations and had been appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and again whenever promoted. This was of 
very special significance. Of equal signifi- 
cance was the almost complete failure of the 
press and the complete failure of the radio- 
television media to report this important 
news. Publishers and editors throughout the 
country might want to inquire of their 
syndicates why this was not reported. 


WHERE FOREIGN POLICY IS MADE 


This scene represented a protest of the 
deepest concern to every American worried 
about conditions under which foreign policy 
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is made. The protest, by responsible and 
sober, highly educated experts in their fields 
is an index to the degree to which the State 
Department has deteriorated. The present 
control by Rogers and Macomber simply con- 
tinues the maneuvers in past administra- 
tions to cover up by every possible means the 
insecure way in which our foreign policy is 
devised and manipulated. How foreign agents 
must love it! 

The reasons for covering up are evident. 
Foreign policy today is being made in the 
State Department by a secret clique whose 
interests are not tied to the Congress and to 
the American people, but to similar elements 
in foundations, universities and large inter- 
national interests which pursue their own 
goals without the knowledge and inspection 
by the President and the Congress. 

While these bizarre events were occurring, 
Macomber asked Rogers to intervene directly 
at the White House to reverse the findings of 
the Federal Labor Relations Council. The 
proposals they now are offering are a so-called 
compromise that still would exempt the 
foreign service from the executive order. 

The White House, under this Rogers- 
Macomber pressure, has instructed the 
Council to study the “compromise,” but not 
to reveal its terms to anyone, not even in 
Congress. Consequently, a veil of secrecy 
has again fallen over the affair. 

Simultaneously, Macomber has intensified 
his campaign to exclude the Civil Service 
Commission as an appeals body. There would 
be no Civil Service employees in the State 
Department. All would be foreign service 
personnel, even those who never went over- 
seas, 

The State Department argues that this 
operation is legal, not because it was ap- 
proved by the Congress, but because Con- 
gress had heard of it and had not acted ad- 
versely. This was an even greater extension 
of the Rogers doctrine on executive privilege, 
because it asserts that any department can 
make law simply by administrative trespass. 
If the busy Congress does not catch on, or not 
find the time to react, it would be inter- 
preted as approval. 


WHAT LINE IS BEING USED ON NIXON? 


Why would a President, such as Nixon, 
who is concerned about reducing govern- 
ment power, tolerate such an unprecedented 
and dangerous situation? Unquestionably, 
he has been told that these powers would be 
used by Rogers and his henchmen to cleanse 
the State Department of the unreliables and 
holdovers. 

Even if so, Congress still would have rea- 
son for alarm over why it is kept in the dark. 
But as history repeatedly shows, practically 
every such move Is designed not to clean out 
the wrongdoers, but to cover over their 
secrets and prevent their being held to ac- 
count, while additional questionable per- 
sonnel are being infiltrated into the organi- 
zation. 

Nobody who has the best interests of the 
nation at heart opposes a reform of the State 
Department. But it is clear from the record 
of the present State Department manage- 
ment that this is not the goal of the “reor- 
ganization” and “reform.” Under this, a Hiss 
could become undersecretary of state and in 
charge of national security. Indeed, this was 
the trend that already was underway at the 
time that Hiss held a topmost State Depart- 
ment post. 

The new recommendations would acceler- 
ate the process. 

The unprecedented tumult of Feb. 8 in the 
State Department’s auditorium, therefore, 
had every reason for breaking out. The is- 
sues were not the comparatively minor ones 
of management-labor relations, but the sur- 
vival of the nation. 

Involved were the right of the people, 
maintained by Congress, and our capacity 
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as a great power to meet the challengers of 
the 1970s. 
Yes, this could be an election issue! 


[From Tactics, Apr. 20, 1971] 


STATE Depr.'s COUNTER-REFORM—INTRIGUE 
GETTING WHITE HOUSE AID 

The tension and crises within the State 
Department, stemming from the Rogers- 
Macomber maneuver to remove the last 
vestiges of Congressional control over the de- 
partment’s personnel, has spread to other 
agencies in the government, and affected even 
the White House. The intrigue is twofold. 
First, its intent is to remove all Foreign Sery- 
ice personnel from the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 11491, that provides federal em- 
ployes with an appeals mechanism through 
the Department of Labor. Second, it seeks 
to transform all domestic Civil Service em- 
ployes into so-called foreign service person- 
nel, thus depriving them of their present 
rights of appeal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

These rights are of particular importance 
at this time, beyond usual employe-employer 
relationships, because the promised reform 
of the State Department by President Nixon 
is being accomplished in reverse. A quiet 
purge is taking place of those whose dossiers 
show they have correctly analyzed commu- 
nist policy in the past, and accurately 
warned of communist projects, such as the 
building of the Berlin Wall and the invasion 
of South Korea. 

A major part of this counter-reform is the 
destruction of the security section, and the 
replacement of experienced specialists by ca- 
reer men for whom the security office is a 
way station in a diplomatic career. Anti- 
communists are treated as security risks, not 
those who are pro-red. 

A few names of those hounded and perse- 
cuted by the State Department because of 
proven accuracy on communist policy and 
aggressions have become known to the pub- 
lic, such as Otto F. Otepka and John P. 
Hemenway, but literally hundreds of foreign 
Service and Civil Service employes are being 
penalized or fired behind the scenes, 


SUICIDE RESULT OF THIS HOUNDING 


The Washington newspapers, for instance, 
ran a few paragraphs on their obituary page 
on Apr. 14 about the suicide “by gunshot 
wounds to the head” of the former foreign 
service officer, Charles W. Thomas, only 48. 
Editors hardly a generation ago would have 
sent out a reporter to find out why such a 
man had killed himself. Such initiative now- 
adays is being used only on behalf of Marx- 
ists and revolutionaries generally. 

Investigative reporting would have shown 
that Thomas was a brilliant, class 4 foreign 
service officer who had correctly reported on 
subversive and communist intrigues. He was 
the type of officer the United States cannot 
afford to lose. He is precisely the type being 
liquidated under Rogers, 

Thomas was “selected out” by the last 
panel of the State Department under Dean 
Rusk, and his date of termination was July 
31, 1969, in the first half year of the Nixon 
Administration. Like other patriotic foreign 
service officers he had hoped that the Rogers 
State Department would usher in an im- 
proved climate. Surely the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, with Chile as a warning, could rec- 
ognize his brilliant alerts on the hostility to 
the U.S. of the revolutionary groups in Latin 
America and in the Caribbean. 

But this was exactly what was not wanted 
on the record. On Mar. 2, 1971, William B. 
Macomber, as deputy undersecretary for ad- 
ministration, sent a smear letter, in conceal- 
ing doubletalk, about him to an inquiring 
senator. 

State Department blacklisting, as is usual 
in such cases, kept him from employment 
elsewhere. This is exactly what such con- 
scientious officers are warned will happen, as 
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part of the pressure. In despair, but “too 
much of a gentleman” to go to the press, he 
shot himself. His two daughters and wife can 
be proud he refused to betray his oath of 
Office, 

This unsavory climate has brought depres- 
sion, fear and outrage into the State Depart- 
ment. Frustrated officers, as never before, 
have engaged in shouting and screaming 
matches, even petty fights. 

Those known for their past firm policies 
on the Soviet Union and Red China, or for 
support of Nixon, are planning to organize, 
and to set up a fund for their protection 
against punitive firing or transfer to distant, 
unwanted posts. A subcommittee has been 
formed in local 1534 of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees (AFGE) to 
raise a fund, apart from union dues, and to 
pay for court actions. 


ROGERS-MACOMBER’S DUAL PROGRAM 


William P. Rogers and Macomber have 
launched a dual program. First, professional 
group and employee union leaders who col- 
laborate are offered promotions and other 
advantages. Macomber has started inviting 
them to his Cathedral Ave. home for fine 
dinners with vintage wines. Secondly, U. 
Alexis Johnson, undersecretary of state, is 
similarly courting junior foreign service of- 
ficers, whose careers depend on him. 
“Rogers and Macomber tried to Put across 
the exemption of foreign service personnel 
from executive order 11491 by direct appeal to 
the Federal Labor Relations Council on Oct. 
14, 1970. This leaked, and Macomber was 
forced to attend a council hearing where 
he was unable to gain consent. Indeed, the 
Congress had turned down much the same 
thing. [See TACTICS of Jan. 20 and Mar. 
20.] Macomber then turned to Rogers to 
take advantage of his special relationship 
with Nixon, 

Rogers accordingly, in secret, got the 
President to sign an extraordinary document. 
Written by Rogers on White House station- 
ery, dated Mar. 11, it was entitled “Memo- 
randum for Honorable Robert E. Hampton, 
Chairman, Federal Labor Relations Council.” 

This document overruled the council, in- 
structing it to accept, as a fait accompli, the 
exclusion of all foreign service personnel from 
the executive order, effective immediately. 
This is being implemented, although tech- 
nically, a provision was included that en- 
forcement was dependent on the State De- 
partment developing a “separate program ... 
acceptable to the Council.” The document 
ended, with finality, “This memorandum 
shall be published in the Federal Register.” 
This, in effect, made it a separate executive 
order binding on all parties and amending 
executive order 11491. 

The memorandum thus transfers all for- 
eign service personnel out of the category 
of “regular civilian employes” into the cate- 
gory of the CIA and other intelligence and 
secret agencies. None of these answer to 
Congress, and in all, personnel is handled 
through “selection out,” not reviewed by 
outside parties. 

Frank Shakespeare, USIA director, was 
pressured into falling in line, converting all 
civil service employes into foreign service 
personnel, including even those persons at 
the Voice of America who scarcely can speak 
English, and would not be sent abroad. 

Transfers already confirm that the main 
motive of the Rogers-Macomber element is 
to eliminate all who have knowledge of So- 
viet and Red Chinese machinations against 
the U.S. About 75 to 85 per cent of the 
“selected out” are identifiable as “suspicious 
of Soviet and Chinese communist policies.” 

Included are those who wish to maintain 
America’s NATO ties and support Free China. 
Middle East experts who repeatedly warned 
of Soviet penetration of the Mediterranean 
Sea and Indian Ocean also have been trans- 
ferred to posts making them ineffective. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, May 17, 
1971] 


STATE Derr. Hires Wipow or DIPLOMAT Ir 
DROVE TO SUICIDE 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

The State Department has hired at about 
$15,000 a year the widow of a career diplo- 
mat who killed himself after a fruitless, two- 
year effort to win a department hearing on 
his protests that he had been unfairly mus- 
tered out of the Foreign Service. 

The widow is Mrs. Cynthia Thomas, 34, 
mother of two, a graduate in international 
relations from Sarah Lawrence College who 
had aided her husband in his overseas as- 
signments but never had held a State De- 
partment post. 

Her husband, Charles Thomas, 48, had 
been a diplomat for 18 years before being 
notified that he would be forced to leave the 
service in 1969 because he had failed of pro- 
motion. 

NO HEARING 

In the following two years he was unable 
either to win a hearing or to find other suita- 
ble employment. He was turned down for a 
number of jobs as being overqualified. At one 
point he and his wife even turned to seeking 
work as domestic servants. 

One day recently, with no outward sign 
that it had become too much, he finished re- 
pairing a fence at home, went into the house 
and shot himself with a gun. 

“I guess he felt he was worth more to me 
and our two children dead than alive,” said 
Mrs. Thomas, who now can collect the $320- 
a-month government annuity he had been 
prevented from collecting until he was 65. 

Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., who with Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper, R-Ky. had sought un- 
successfully to help Mr. Thomas win a de- 
partment hearing, was advised May 7 by dep- 
uty under secretary of state William Mc- 
Comber Jr. that he had decided to hire Mrs. 
Thomas, 

“SELECTED OUT” 

Mr. Thomas first came to Sen. Bayh's at- 
tention last summer when an Indiana attor- 
ney with whom Mr. Thomas had gone to 
school complained Mr. Thomas had been 
“selected out” of the Foreign Service be- 
cause of failure to advance. The “selected 
out” system requires the dropping of all 
Foreign Service officers who haven't been pro- 
moted within a certain period of time. 

The attorney noted that Mr. Thomas, who 
had grown up as an orphan in Indiana, was 
an ex-Navy fighter pilot with three degrees, 
two of them in law. He was fluent in two 
foreign languages and conversant in four 
others and had held a number of important 
posts since joining the service in 1951. 

Sen. Bayh investigated and became con- 
vinced that Mr. Thomas’ failure to earn pro- 
motion involved bureaucratic bungling and 
a stubborn refusal by State Department offi- 
cials to accept favorable reports on his work 
from his superiors. 

A recommendation for Mr. Thomas’ im- 
mediate promotion from foreign service in- 
spector Robert McClintock had been misfiled. 
A letter from ambassador to Mexico Fulton 
Freeman praising Mr. Thomas and urging 
his advancement had been ruled out of con- 
sideration. 

Sen. Bayh found Mr. Thomas’ record was 
studdec with laudatory remarks from supe- 
riors and that even the reports of those re- 
viewing his record for promotion showed no 
reason for his having been turned down. 

INTRODUCE LEGISLATION 

It was while he was serving as the chief 
U.S. spokesman on science at the UNESCO 
conference in Paris in mid-1968 that he was 
notified that he would be forced to leave the 
service in 1969. Ironically the paper he pre- 
pared on that conference has won high praise 
in diplomatic circles. 

Within the next few weeks Sen, Bayh will 
introduce legislation to force the State De- 
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partment to give employes a chance for a 
grievance hearing in firing and promotional 
matters—a right afforded to workers in every 
government agency except the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McComber has assured 
Mrs, Thomas and Sen. Bayh that her State 
Department job will in no way compromise 
her efforts to win retroactive reinstatement 
for her husband. 

“That really is my goal,” she said. She said 
she wants the reinstatement to include his 
promotion for several years back. She said 
she would use money due from back pay to 
establish a fund to reward excellence on the 
part of young Foreign Service officers. 

“My husband believed in merit,” she said 
“And I want him to be rewarded for his ex- 
cellence.” 


HUNGARY 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hun- 
garian population has long been forced 
to live under Communist domination. 
The people of this nation—with its rich, 
cultural traditions and many contribu- 
tions to civilization—have been stripped 
of their right to individuality, personal 
dignity, and free choice. Hungary is a 
captive nation. 

Americans who have loved ones in 
Hungary must endure many hardships 
when trying to contact their friends and 
relatives. I recently received a letter 
from a constituent who escaped from 
Hungary in 1956 and is now a natural- 
ized American citizen. He describes the 
indignities he and his family had to 
undergo when they returned to Hungary 
to visit their dying father. 

Here is a firsthand description of 
some of the conditions that do exist in 
Hungary today. Surely, after reading 
this letter, one must feel a sense of com- 
mitment to the plight of Hungarians and 
indeed of all captive nations. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESSMAN HoGan: Recently my family 
and I had to return to Hungary, because my 
father was dying. We had no time to obtain 
a visa in the United States, however; the 
Hungarian Embassy assured us that we 
could acquire our visa at the airport in Hun- 
gary, with no problem. This was not the 
case, because when we arrived on March 30, 
1971, we were detained for four hours. Dur- 
ing this time a gentleman took our pass- 
ports and interrogated me about my personal 
life, such as, “Were you in the military, how 
long were you in the army, what outfit and 
what was my rank?” 

I told him that I objected to his questions, 
and did not think this was a requirement 
to obtain a visa. He then stated that if one 
Hungarian comes to the United States he 
has to fill out two-hundred pages of ques- 
tions, so therefore I have to answer his. By 
this time I could only assume that I was 
being interrogated. He again began asking 
me questions, this time about my police 
life. “What rank was I as a policeman and 
what did I do as a policeman?” Finally, I 
was disgusted with his questions and told 
him, “My dear sir, I am strongly against 
your interrogation and I refuse to answer 
anymore questions about my personal life, I 
either get the visa now, or I would like to 
return home.” 

After a moment of silence he said that he 
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would give us a visa for one day. I then told 
my wife what was occurring. She couldn’t 
believe that this was really happening, and 
also feared that I might be arrested, There- 
fore, she wanted to leave as quickly as pos- 
sible. I then told the gentleman we had 
decided to leave, to which he acted surprised 
and said whatever you wish. He said there 
was a one hour wait for the last plane to 
Vienna, Austria. Also, the man said our 
luggage was not easy to find and he re- 
turned to his office with our passports and 
did not return until our plane had left. 

By this time I felt that things were not 
as good as advertised by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment in the United States. We finally 
agreed to stay, and he told us that if we 
wished to stay longer than one day I would 
have to go to another office inside Budapest, 
without my wife and child, at 10:00 a.m. This 
was obviously a setup for further interroga- 
tion. We decided to go to the American 
Council first. There we conferred with a Mr. 
Sheldon who was shocked at what was hap- 
pening, but assured us that nothing would 
happen, and if it did he would aid us. Mr. 
Sheldon told us that if we had any more 
problems to let them know that we had been 
to the American Council. 

We arrived at 10:00 a.m., Nepszabadsa 6- 
St. 93, to obtain our visa. My family and I 
went to room No. 4, where an unsmiling 
woman started to ask questions. She wanted 
to know why I had brought my family since 
I was told not to. I replied that my family 
goes where I go. She then gave me a form 
to have my mother sign, and she kept our 
passports. I did not think we should be 
wandering around the city without a pass- 
port, so, I returned to her office and asked 
for same, and she said she needed them for 
information. I then stated we had been to 
the American Council, and right away she 
returned our passports. She then conferred 
with another gentleman, and after their con- 
ference she granted us a visa for three days 
only. 

We finally saw my father who I found in 
a deplorable condition. He died three days 
after we left Hungary, which meant that 
the whole purpose of my trip was done in 
vain, because I was supposed to be there to 
help my mother with the funeral and in 
her grief. 

I feel that their treatment of me and my 
family was outrageous and inhuman, I would 
like to know out of 30,000 Hungarians that 
go back to Hungary each year, how many of 
them talk. How many of them are being in- 
terrogated, and how much information does 
the Hungarian Government obtain from 
this. This is why I am writing this letter, in 
hopes that someone will do something 
about it. 

We are back from prison, which is what 
Hungary is, and we are very proud to be 
American Citizens. All the people that do 
not like this country can go back behind the 
Iron Curtain where they keep the people in 
Hungary, with barbed wire fences, mines and 
soldiers patrolling it with German Shepherd 
dogs and watching from their watch towers. 


EXTENSION OF THE TERRITORIAL 
SEA 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 

Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have become concerned re- 
cently with the activity of foreign vessels 
fishing off U.S. coastal waters. In recent 
years, extensive fishing by foreign vessels 
in these waters has caused serious deple- 
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tion in fish stocks. Some stocks, haddock 
in particular, are in danger of being com- 
pletely wiped out. In addition, the intense 
competition for fish has produced ob- 
structive tactics to which our fishermen 
have been subjected, causing substantial 
financial loss in gear, labor, and catch. 
The most recent incidents of harassment 
occurred on May 8, 11, 12, and 13. New 
England lobstermen were reportedly sub- 
jected to harassment by Soviet fishermen 
approximately 80 miles off Nantucket 
Island. 

Consequently, in order to insure the 
conservation of fisheries resources off our 
coasts, and to protect the economic in- 
terests of American fishermen—includ- 
ing the unhindered access of U.S. fisher- 
men to their traditional grounds—I am 
introducing H.R. 8424 to extend the limit 
of the U.S. territorial sea from 3 to 200 
miles, According to the bill, in accord- 
ance with longstanding principles of in- 
ternational law, foreign vessels will be 
free to traverse the territorial sea of the 
United States in innocent passage. 


LAST STAND OF IMPERIALISTS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
debate on the proposal by Senator Mans- 
FIELD to reduce by half the number of 
American forces in Europe is approach- 
ing. The administration has recruited 
former Government leaders, all of whom 
were architects of the policies which sta- 
tioned American forces in Europe. 

The commitment of a large portion of 
our Armed Forces to duty in Europe may 
have made good sense in the years im- 
mediately following the Second World 
War. The European countries, feeling 
themselves in peril, were too poor and too 
weak to assure their own defense. But 
yesterday’s news shows that this is no 
longer the case. The balance of payments 
on the official settlements basis—repre- 
senting the accumulation of potential 
claims against the U.S. Treasury by other 
countries—reached a record quarterly 
high of $5.5 billion. And most of these 
claims are held by the European coun- 
tries which have now regained complete 
economic vigor. They are certainly ca- 
pable of assuring their own defense. 

The presence of American forces in 
Europe symbolizes our commitment to 
the defense of Europe and our belief that 
the defense of the United States begins 
in Europe. But there is no good reason 
why that symbol must be maintained at 
such high and costly levels as at present 

In a thoughtful and perceptive col- 
umn, published today, Frank Mankiewicz 
and Tom Braden report that the “old 
guard” is defending a policy that no 
longer meets the need or the temper of 
the times. They may win their case to- 
day, mainly because Soviet Premier 
Brezhnev has just announced that he is 
prepared to negotiate on troops reduc- 
tions in Europe. This is a positive gesture, 
but there are ample reasons for the kind 
of cutback that Senator MANSFIELD is 
proposing even without an immediate 
quid pro quo. Of course, we should allow 
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sufficient time for consultation with our 
allies about the effects of a partial with- 
drawal. Of course, we should seek mu- 
tual troop withdrawals in Europe. But 
that does not mean we should abdicate 
our commonsense and fail to recognize 
the kind of changes the Messrs. Man- 
kiewicz and Braden discuss. 

In the gathering of “the old guard,” 
Iam sure that General Eisenhower, were 
he alive, would not be counted. For this 
statesman and soldier recommended 
years ago that we should reduce our 
forces in Europe to one or two divisions. 
How much more valid are his arguments 
today, when we still have the equivalent 
of more than four divisions stationed 
there. He spoke when we believed that 
our forces were greatly outnumbered. 
Now we know they are not, and there can 
be no reason to ignore his advice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brilliant column by Messrs. 
Mankiewicz and Braden, “Last Stand of 
the Imperialists,” be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, followed by General Ei- 
senhower’s article of 1963 as printed in 
the Saturday Evening Post of October 26, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last STAND OF IMPERIALISTS 
(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 

Sometime—perhaps in the year 2,000—his- 
torians may look back upon the gathering 
at the White House last week and conclude 
that it was the last stand of the imperialists. 

There was Dean G, Acheson, John J. Mc- 
Cloy, Lucius D. Clay, George W. Ball, Henry 
Cabot Lodge. The names read as though from 
old newspaper clippings: one caught oneself 
with the question, “Is Lovett still alive?” 

But most of the rest were there—the last 
surviving veterans of the cold war, the Mar- 
shall Plan, Greek-Turkish aid and the Great 
Debate of 1950 which ended in the commit- 
ment to send four divisions to Europe. They 
were gathered at the behest of the President 
to defeat a proposal by Sen. Mike Mansfield 
to send half those troops back home. Nor is 
there much doubt that these last scions of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry L. Stimson 
will win the battle. But they will win it 
because Soviet Premier Brezhnev intervened 
with an expression of interest in troop with- 
drawals. They will win it on a technicality, 
not on points. 

For the old guard is departing the scene. In 
their day, these men. and superiors now in 
their graves created an American empire un- 
paralleled in history. They signed defense 
treaties with 42 nations, kept three and a 
half million men under arms, nearly half of 
that number overseas; they built or bought 
2,200 military bases in 33 countries; they 
spent since World War II on defense alone 
more than a trillion dollars, and lent depend- 
ent nations $150 billion more. And they are 
through, as surely as they are old. For their 
countrymen no longer believe in the credo 
to which they devoted their public lives. 

Consider, if you will, the difference be- 
tween what the old guard thinks, and what 
most Americans think, bearing in mind, that 
most Americans are now under 30 years of 
age. 

The basic consideration of the old lead- 
ers was that the whole point of foreign pol- 
icy was to stop communism in the interest 
of “the Free World.” 

Young America does not believe that op- 
position to communism per se is a worth- 
while goal. It is not clear to them why Com- 
munist Cuba is more evil than free Haiti. 

The old men believed that any trouble 
anywhere in the world was due to Commu- 
nist influence, that communism was on the 
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march, ready to take advantage of the slight- 
est turmoil in order to confound the “Free 
World.” 

Young America thinks of the Soviet Union 
as status-quo oriented, seeking advantages 
to be sure, but in no different manner than 
do we. 

The old men believed that communism 
was monolithic; the young think nationalism 
is the stronger force. The old men believe 
the United States must play a strong role 
in Europe, working for integration, solving 
the problem of divided Germany. The young 
think Europe has recovered and should en- 
sure its own defense. The old men think 
the phrase “national security” means de- 
fending the “Free World.” 

The young think national security means 
the solution of domestic problems—race, 
poverty, ecology. They are interested in Viet- 
nam, but only because they regard what their 
country is doing there as immoral. They are 
not at all interested in NATO. 

Which side is right? Historians may say 
that the cold warriers, having stopped Joe 
Stalin, kept the war going out of habit and 
momentum. But when present day revisionist 
historians speak of the sins of Dean Acheson, 
it is useful to reflect that fashions change: 
Frank Kellogg won the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Perhaps the crux of the generation gap is 
that the older men have their eyes turned 
abroad; the young look inward. 

And so, though Sen, Mansfield’s proposal 
will probably not pass, it seems as sure to 
pass eventually, as, in a different sense, will 
the generation which won the cold war. The 
numbers are on the other side. The age of 
American imperialism is about to end. 


Let’s Be Honest WITH OURSELVES 
(By Dwight D. Eisenhower) 

Our country’s responsibility for helping to 
maintain world peace, for meeting and turn- 
ing back the enslaving forces of Communism, 
for aiding the family of free nations to build 
for a more secure future—these are not dis- 
tant and apart from our daily life. Rather 
they are an extension of it. The character and 
strength the United States brings to world 
councils can only reflect the inner courage, 
strength and wisdom we have developed as 
a nation. This is national morale, and it is 
my unshakable conviction that morale, even 
more than sheer power, is the deciding factor 
in the fate of a nation. I recall vividly the 
inspiring example of Great Britain in the 
early years of World War II, when that na- 
tion seemed on the verge of defeat and ruin. 
Yet despite her bitter losses and reverses, her 
people had the morale—and little else—to 
keep on fighting until the tide turned. 

This is the kind of morale that inspired 
Washington at Valley Forge, Lincoln after 
Chancellorsville, our nation after Pearl Har- 
bor. In peace such inner strength enables us 
to be purposeful and firm, without being 
truculent; and if ever again we should have 
to face the test of war, that kind of morale 
will be absolutely essential to our survival. 

In this nuclear age any prospect of war 
may seem unthinkable, but think about it 
we must, as long as any threat exists. As a 
practical matter, I do not believe that war 
between the United States and Russia is in- 
evitable, as some people insist, because these 
two nations now have too much knowledge 
of and respect for the nuclear strength of 
each other. Each has too much to lose. But 
if we face the facts of life, we know that the 
threat itself cannot be wished out of exist- 
ence as long as the two great powers of the 
world, motivated by mutually antagonistic 
philosophies, have vast arsenals of nuclear 
warheads and the missiles to deliver these 
weapons to any point of the globe. We can- 
not abate our efforts to achieve a world of 
law. Yet until that achievement we must 
continue to live indefinitely in an uneasy 
armed truce, constantly alert to see that a 
potential enemy does not gain any decisive 
advantage over us. 
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Prankly, without in the least minimizing 
the perils of nuclear war, I am more im- 
mediately concerned over the schemes of a 
militant Communism to achieve world dom- 
ination by other means. These will severely 
test the staying power of self-government— 
the self-discipline of democratic peoples. 
We all know, in a general way, of the Com- 
munists’ plans to communize and dominate 
the people of the earth by whatever means 
promise success in a given situation—sub- 
version, infiltration, disruption, terrorism, 
coup d’ état. The one thing of which we can 
be absolutely sure is that the Communists 
will continue—with a zeal for an unworthy 
purpose that we can scarcely understand— 
to probe for weak spots in democracy, seek- 
ing to break down cooperation between free 
nations. They will not hesitate to use mili- 
tary or quasi-military force, as they have 
in Korea, Cuba, Vietnam and Laos, when- 
ever they see an opportunity to catch us off 
balance. We must have the will to continue 
this tedious and costly struggle. 

In our dealings with the Communists— 
and we must deal with them one way or an- 
other in this world—TI believe we should keep 
reminding ourselves that the basic conflict 
between their system and ours is a moral 
one. Our form of government is based on 
deep-rooted spiritual values which go beyond 
man himself. These are spelled out in the 
familiar phrases of the Declaration of In- 
dependence: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights... .” The gen- 
erating force of our democratic government 
is a belief in these God-given rights and in 
man’s inner obligation to deal fairly and hon- 
estly with his fellows. 

The Communists see our moral precepts 
as a direct threat to their ideology, which 
starts by denying these priceless principles. 
They deny that the individual has either a 
soul or unalienable rights, viewing him as 


little more than an educated animal, sub- 
servient to an all-powerful state. Their 


atheistic, materialistic doctrine therefore 
justifies ruthless domination over others, 
including summary executions of innocent 
people—practices that to us are morally and 
legally abominable. 

On the evidence it seems clear that the 
Communist leaders realize that our free sys- 
tem is far more appealing to most human 
beings than anything they have to offer. If 
they did not so believe, why do they prevent 
free elections in their satellite nations? 
They fear, and rightly so, that Communism 
never can exist permanently side by side with 
prosperous, self-governing nations. To save 
the system to which they are dedicated, they 
zealously believe they must destroy compet- 
ing forms of government by any means, They 
are deterred only by risks that appear to 
them to be unacceptable. 

From a practical, day-to-day standpoint, 
this means that we must judge all negotia- 
tions with Communist nations with our eyes 
wide open to their long-range goals. For ex- 
ample, we dare not interpret the new treaty 
for suspension of nuclear tests in terms of a 
“breakthrough” toward peace in the Cold 
War. We would be abandoning our common 
sense if we considered it as evidence that 
the organic nature of Russian Communism 
had changed. At the same time, we should 
do everything within reason, and consistent 
with our own security, to lessen the areas 
of tension and reduce humanity's nuclear 
risks. 

If the Russians observe the agreement, the 
world will, of course, gain a greater margin 
of safety from radioactive fallout. We all 
could breathe a bit easier, literally and fig- 
uratively, but we should know by now that 
Soviet Russia cares little for the pledged 
word, or for the opinion of mankind. I re- 
member only too well when, in 1958, I au- 
thorized a moratorium on nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere for a fixed period. The 
Soviets, far from feeling any obligation to 
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relieve the fears of humanity, rapidly pre- 
pared a vast series of explosions which great» 
ly increased the radioactivity in the atmos- 
phere. Although we had then been well ahead 
of the Russians in nuclear techniques, these 
tests indicated that in certain sectors the 
Situation may have changed. We know that 
they have exploded more-powerfu] nuclear 
bombs than we then had in our arsenal— 
one of them being of at least 58-megaton 
force. 

Many of our scientists believe that such 
massive bombs represent mainly a propa- 
ganda gain, a means of spreading fear among 
unthinking people, and not a military ad- 
vance. They point out that, first, both sides 
have more than enough nuclear power to 
destroy each other and, second, that several 
well-placed 10-megaton bombs would do 
more actual damage than one 100-megaton 
weapon. In any case, our past experience with 
Soviet Russia clearly demonstrates that we 
must be on guard against any cheating on 
the treaty. 

Despite these doubts, I expressed my be- 
lief that the treaty must be tried. Most na- 
tions are desperately anxious to see a halt 
to radioactive pollution of the air they 
breathe; and more than 90, I was told, had 
signed the treaty even before the U.S. Senate 
had an opportunity to act on it. All these 
peoples have fervent hopes that this limited 
agreement may lead to other steps for lessen- 
ing of tensions—and ultimately to genuine 
disarmament. We should pray that those 
hopes are realized in full—but at the same 
time we cannot afford to let unsubstantiated 
optimism blind us to the fact that the treaty 
itself is scarcely more than an experiment. 

We should keep in mind, too, that the 
sudden decision of Soviet Russia to sign this 
partial test ban did not spring from any 
newfound spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion, While Russian motives are always hid- 
den, we can speculate that the men in the 
Kremlin may have wanted to ease tensions 
and perhaps set the stage for possible aid on 
Russia’s western flank while engaged in an 
apparently bitter ideological dispute with 
Red China. We have no way of knowing 
whether or not this schism between the two 
Communist powers is genuine or is a massive 
hoax designed to weaken the unity of the 
free world. If it is genuine, we may find prac- 
ticable means of deepening and widening 
that breach, thus seriously diminishing the 
total thrust of Communism. But again we 
must remember that the two Communist 
powers are not quarreling about their goal 
of world domination, but merely about the 
methods by which they seek to achieve it. 

In any case, the security of the free na- 
tions must depend on their continued close 
cooperation to meet the challenges of totali- 
tarianism, whatever form these may take. 
We should put our lesser quarrels into this 
perspective, work out friendly settlements, 
and get on with the overriding job of making 
democracy work. Just as among members of 
& family, there will always be differences of 
opinion, but we should be able to thresh 
these out without breaking up the furniture. 

In the newspapers these days I read much 
about the supposed shortcomings of many 
of the nations with whom we are associated 
in mutual-security efforts. It is true that few 
countries could say in all candor that they 
are fully meeting all of thelr own responsi- 
bilities. Many obviously are not carrying their 
fair share of the military and economic load. 
Others are not facing up to the reforms 
which are essential to their own sound de- 
velopment. Some are seeking a temporary 
advantage, at grave risk to their long-range 
future, by playing both sides against the 
middie in the Cold War. 

However, before pointing fingers in other 
directions, I strongly feel that the United 
States must look to certain of its own glaring 
deficiencies—especially its lack of a sound 
federal financial policy. Others might place 
different problems, such as lack of a con- 
sistent long-range policy in foreign aid, in 
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higher priority; but I put our fiscal situation 
as No. 1 because, unless we get on a sound 
track financially, we may undermine our 
whole structure. 

I have written before in these pages on the 
dangers of overspending and government- 
inspired inflation, but I want to reemphasize 
that this is not an isolated domestic prob- 
lem, It projects an image of weakness, not 
strength, to the world. It threatens the 
world’s confidence in the integrity of our 
money. There is much concern because our 
international-payments deficit now is run- 
ning at the rate of $5.2 billion a year, and 
the Administration has proposed various reg- 
ulations and taxes to discourage the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad, However, 
such temporary and restrictive expedients 
merely deal more with symptoms than with 
the basic disease itself. We know that the 
sound, long-range answer is to get our fed- 
eral spending under control and work toward 
balanced budgets and dollars of assured buy- 
ing power, as well as to minimize unneces- 
sary and undesirable expenditures abroad. 
This is not an easy solution, but it is the 
only way to give ourselves and the world 
solid proof that we have the self-discipline 
to protect the integrity of our monetary 
system. 

As one part of such a program I believe 
the United States has the right and the 
duty of insisting that her NATO partners 
assume more of the burden of defending 
Western Europe. When I went back to Eu- 
rope in 1951 to command the forces of 
NATO, the United States agreed to supply 
the equivalent of six infantry divisions 
which were to be regarded as an emergency 
reinforcement of Europe while our hard-hit 
allies were rebuilding their economies and 
capabilities for supporting defense. Now, 12 
years later, those forces somewhat rein- 
forced, are still there. 

Though for eight years in the White 
House I believed and announced to my as- 
sociates that a reduction of American 
strength in Europe should be initiated as 
soon as European economies were restored, 
the matter was then considered too delicate 
a political question to raise. I believe the 
time has now come when we should start 
withdrawing some of those troops. I know 
that such a move would have many reper- 
cussions, Although we have invested bil- 
lions of dollars in air and naval bases and 
have built up a supply system all over Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of the billions we have 
spent in developing the deterrent power for 
the entire Free World, all this does not seem 
to have the same effect of “showing the 
fiag” as far as Europeans are concerned, as 
the presence there of U.S. ground troops. But 
the fact is that we have carried and would 
continue to carry our fair share of the 
NATO responsibility. One American division 
in Europe can “show the flag” as definitely 
as can several, 

It would be helpful, at this time, to put 
all of our troops abroad on a “hardship 
basis"—that is, send them on shortened 
tours of foreign duty and without their fam- 
ilies, as we do in Korea. Unless we take def- 
inite action, the maintaining of permanent 
troop establishments abroad will continue 
to overburden our balance-of-payments 
problem and, most important, will discour- 
age the development of the necessary mili- 
tary strength Western European countries 
should provide for themselves. 

The time has come, also, when we must 
take into account the effect of the popula- 
tion explosion on our mutual-assistance sys- 
tem. I don't propose to go into the much 
discussed causes and effects of this phenome- 
non; I simply want to stress the responsibil- 
ity we have for finding some realistic means 
of containing this human explosion. Unless 
we do, it may smother the economic progress 
of many nations which, with our technical 
and economic assistance, are striving to build 
a decent standard of living. The world popu- 
lation, now above the three billion mark, will 
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have reached 3.5 billion by 1970 and will 
have doubled to six billion by the year 2000. 
A large proportion of this increase is occur- 
ring in countries which are having difficulty 
in feeding and clothing their present popula- 
tions and desperately need a little elbow 
room while they improve their resources. 

Countries such as these need, more than 
anything else, some means of holding their 
population growth in check for some period, 
say 10 years or more, to provide a building 
spell during which they could construct 
sound technical foundations for a steady, 
balanced progress. Otherwise, I just don’t 
see how we can effectively help them for the 
long pull. There is no real progress or security 
toa nation which, with outside help, raises 
its productive capacity by two percent a year 
while the population rises three percent. 

Population control is a highly sensitive 
problem, of course. When I was President I 
opposed the use of federal funds to provide 
birth-control information to countries we 
were aiding because I felt this would violate 
the deepest religious convictions of large 
groups of taxpayers. As I now look back, it 
may be that I was carrying that conviction 
too far. I still believe that as a national 
policy we should not make birth-control pro- 
grams a condition to our foreign aid, but we 
should tell receiving nations how population 
growth threatens them and what can be 
done about it. Also, it seems quite possible 
that scientific research, tf mobilized for the 
purpose, could develop new biological knowl- 
edge which would enable nations to hold 
their human fertility to nonexplosive levels 
without violating any moral or religious 
precepts. 

Of all the questions which worry the world, 
the one I wish I could answer positively is, 
“Can we ever have real peace?” The para- 
mount goal of our times should be an era in 
which peoples and nations, free of the fear 
of war, could drop the sterile burden of vast 
armaments and devote their God-given re- 
sources and energies to building a better 
civilization. 

Yet we know there is no golden road to 
peace. Peace is not, for example, a matter 
of a few world leaders getting together to 
parcel the nations of the globe into various 
spheres of power. It is not to be gained by 
imposing the will of the United States on 
other nations, any more than we can gain it 
by appeasing those who would dominate us. 
We want no Pax Romana or a modern sub- 
stitute therefor. 

Peace is a blessing and, like most blessings, 
it must be earned. As a nation, we can best 
work toward it by determined effort in ad- 
vancing and supporting sound cooperation 
within the family of nations for mutual se- 
curity and economic progress. We should 
work toward the liberation of the United 
Nations from subservience to pressures of 
arrogant dictators and excessive nationalism. 
We should assist in building it into a gen- 
uinely world-representative organization 
where nations can and will settle their dis- 
putes objectively and without resort to arms. 

And above all, I repeat, we must face with 
honesty the test our democracy continually 
puts to its citizens: to build within ourselves 
and our children an abiding sense of those 
moral principles which must continue to be 
our inspiration. Only our individual faith in 
freedom can keep us free. 


A PILOT'S VIEW OF THE F-111 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article which 
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appeared in the April 1971 edition of 
Air Force magazine written by Capt. 
John Francis, Jr., U.S. Air Force, who has 
piloted this controversial plane. It does 
seem to me that the old axiom of “if you 
have not tried it, do not knock it” cer- 
tainly applies in this case. I question 
whether any of the critics of the F-111 
program have ever flown this plane. Iam 
not a pilot and certainly have not flown 
it; but I would much rather put stock in 
the comments of those who have than 
those who sit back and criticize. 

I include the article as follows: 

F-111—A Pinot’s View 
(By Capt. John Francis, Jr., USAF) 

After several hundred hours in the cock- 
pit of any airplane, you get to know the bird 
pretty well. If you're a professiona] military 
pilot and the aircraft will do its assigned 
job better than any other, you respect it, If 
it’s also a safe bird, both in training and 
combat, you have confidence in it. If it’s a 
pleasure to fly, you develop real affection 
for it. 

For two and a half years, I flew the F-111A. 
My feeling about the aircraft is a mixture of 
respect, confidence, and affection, tinged— 
even now—with more than a little awe. It’s 
that kind of machine, 

There has been a lot of political and eco- 
nomic criticism of the F-111. I don’t feel 
qualified to discuss those matters. It may be 
that for the same investment of time and 
money, we could have had an even better 
aircraft. I’m not qualified to judge that, 
either, The point is that we now have F-111As 
and Es in operational units. The even more 
advanced D model, with improved Mark II 
avionics, will be along next year, and later 
we'll get the F model, with a more powerful 
engine and modified Mark II avionics. The 
F-llls we have now, and those to come, 
should be judged on their merits—not on 
the selection and management decisions that 
are now water over the dam. 


UNIQUE MEANS PRICELESS 


There’s only one word that describes the 
F-111 in a nutshell. The word is unique. As 
any military planner will tell you, when a 
weapon system has a unique capability, it be- 
comes a priceless machine. Unique doesn’t 
mean just higher, faster, and further than 
some previous model. It means opening a 
combat arena where you have superiority be- 
cause you are the only one operating there. 
The F-111A has such a unique capability. It 
opens to the Air Force nighttime, all-weather 
operations at low altitude. But the mission 
isn’t the only unique thing about this air- 
plane, from the point of view of the opera- 
tional planner, and certainly not from where 
the aircraft commander sits. 

As an aircraft commander, I can fiy the 
F-111 at supersonic speeds within 200 feet of 
some awfully hard and unseen rocks. So I 
have a very special perspective. Keeping this 
perspective in mind as I discuss the F—-111A 
will give you a much better appreciation of 
its special features. And almost everything in 
the F-111, from nose to tail, is special, 
unique, or revolutionary in some way. Let’s 
start with the nose. 

The nose section houses the electronic 
gear (avionics). You’ve probably read other 
articles that said avionics is one of the out- 
standing features of the F-111A, and so it 
is. You may have seen other articles calling 
those black boxes unnecessary electronic 
gadgetry that only runs up the cost of the 
aircraft. The truth is, without this equip- 
ment the aircraft would be incapable of its 
unique mission. A good aircraft, yes, but 
not unique. In other words, the electronic 
“gadgetry” is not only expensive—it is price- 
less. 

The first item of avionics I want to talk 
about is the attack radar. So what’s unusual 
about an attack radar? Lots of aircraft have 
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them, but the F-111A system is greatly ad- 
vanced in its ability to identify and delineate 
topographical features. That enhances the 
total radar-bombing capability. The ease of 
radar bombing and navigation will be ob- 
vious when I tell you the picture projected 
by the attack radar is like a map. Fantastic? 
Yes, but even more so when tied into the 
inertial-navigation system, 


FABULOUS BLACK BOXES 


The inertial platform and computers that 
make up the F-111A’s navigational and 
bombing system are phenomenally accurate. 
It is this system that makes the F-111A 
capable of around-the-clock, all-weather 
weapon delivery within the lethal envelope 
of conventional weapons. Here, then, is the 
first of those missions that no other aircraft 
can accomplish. Interdicting the enemy's 
supply lines (bridges, passes, truck parks) 
and airfields at any time, in any weather, 
deprives him of an option he once had: dig- 
ging in by day, repairing and moving by 
night. 

You may have read that the F-111A’s 
navigation equipment is accurate to a few 
thousand feet per hour (very good in itself). 
What you may not know is that, through 
the attack radar tie-in, the weapon system 
operator can maintain position accurately 
within hundreds of feet, at all times. Naviga- 
ting at low level in bad weather increases 
your appreciation of such accuracy. Know- 
ing your position and the terrain can be very 
reassuring when you depend on automatic 
systems to provide ground clearance. 

The next avionic feature, the ballistics 
computer, is a pilot's dream. This computer 
was not originally a part of the F-111A. 
It’s one of those modifications that con- 
tributed to the aircraft’s escalating cost, of 
which you've heard so much. First, let me 
explain that the increased flexibility it pro- 
vides, Then you decide whether paying more 
money for it was justified or not. 

The computer can determine continuous- 
ly the impact point of any bomb, given the 
aerodynamic characteristics of the bomb 
and the altitude, airspeed, and vertical 
velocity of the aircraft. It then relates this 
information to the target’s location and con- 
tinuously updates a release time for the 
bomb. What does this mean to me, the air- 
craft commander? For the first time in radar- 
directed, level bombing, it is not necessary 
to fly straight and level on the bomb run. 
Altitude and airspeed can be changed with- 
out affecting bombing accuracy. Since these 
two items are essential information for the 
enemy’s air defense system, it gives you a 
decided advantage over the defenses. 

But the F-111’s revolution in bombing 
flexibility doesn’t stop here. Since you can 
vary altitude and airspeed continuously, you 
can make a toss-bombing or dive-bombing 
attack with the same accuracy as in a level 
bomb run. You no longer have to overfly the 
target area. You can start a pullup miles 
short of the target, release in a climb, and 
break away, diving back to low-level con- 
cealment while the bombs continue to the 
target. 

If you use the offset mode of the attack 
radar and bomb-nay-computer, you can fur- 
ther protect yourself from enemy defenses 
by choosing an axis of attack that positions 
& mountain range between the target and 
yourself. You can toss the bombs over the 
range. In this mode, without seeing the tar- 
get, the weapon system operator aims on an 
offset point, which he knows is so many feet 
in such and such a direction from the target, 
Remember, if we cannot see the target area 
on our radar, then normal defense radars in 
the target area cannot see us, In other words, 
an enemy's first indication of attack would 
be weapons detonation. This is the tremen- 
dously flexible F-111A doing radar bombing. 

DEFENSE SUPPRESSION 

For still more flexibility, the ballistics com- 
puter can be tied into the LCOS (bombsight) 
for dive deliveries or visual-level deliveries. 
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As I mentioned, the computer continuously 
computes an impact point. It can show the 
impact point on the bombsight at all times. 
Now you don’t have to dive bomb in the 
traditional way—rolling in at a set altitude 
and airspeed, diving at a set angle, releasing 
at a predetermined altitude and airspeed, 
and making large errors in accuracy if any 
of these parameters were wrong. Now you can 
come from any direction, at any airspeed, 
altitude, and dive angle, drive the bombsight 
pipper over the target and release. Flexible? 
Yes, and it greatly reduces delivery errors. 
But it means more. When you roll in on a 
target, you're not committed to the target 
by preset conditions of release. If the enemy’s 
defenses open fire, you can switch your at- 
tack to them. It is no longer necessary for 
No. 4 in a flight to be a sitting duck because 
he’s coming in at the same angle, airspeed, 
and altitude as the three previous aircraft. 

Knowing my aircraft can do all these 
things, I wonder how anyone can say that the 
F-111 has no future as a ground-attack air- 
craft because it is too vulnerable and expen- 
sive to risk. The capability of striking targets 
and attacking the defenses at the same time 
doesn’t leave you as yulnerable as all that. 
In fact, I think that defenses would be a 
little leery of giving away their positions by 
opening fire, once they figure out the tre- 
mendous accuracy, firepower, and flexibility 
of the F-111. 

The last of the avionic gear Iam going to 
discuss is the terrain-following radar (TFR). 
This is it—the marvel of the aeronautical 
world, It is this equipment that allows the 
aircraft to fly thousands of miles over all 
types of terrain, never getting higher than 
200 feet, and without the pilot ever touching 
the control stick. 

The terrain-following radar is actually two 
completely independent sets, each capable 
of performing the entire terrain-following 
function and one serving as backup to the 
other. The TFR is not just unique. It’s revo- 
lutionary. It is the TFR that opens up the 
arena of low-altitude, night, weather opera- 
tions. The TFR can take you anywhere it can 
see. If it encounters weather that it can't see 
through, it takes you over or around it. The 
TFR not only lets you stay close to the 
ground; it lets you go through the low points 
in the hills. It lets you fiy along a rocky 
mountainside where you'll be very hard to 
discern on enemy radar. But the TFR does 
more. It frees you from the stick and rud- 
der work and lets you concentrate on other 
duties of the aircraft commander—decisions 
on what weapons to use, enemy defenses, 
evasive action, and system malfunctions. 

The terrain-following radar is safe in the 
hands of a pilot who knows !t and its limita- 
tions, and it gives him the ability to fly where 
no other aircraft would dare. I would take my 
F-111A down into the Grand Canyon at night 
when the overcast was below the rim. In fact, 
one of our training routes does take us into 
the canyon. No other aircraft in the world 
could survive in that kind of environment. 

So much for avionics. New let’s look at the 
crew module. Here is a system near and dear 
to every crew member's heart. It’s the second 
revolutionary aspect of the F-111A. The crew 
module is the crew escape “capsule” that 
has had a phenomenal history of success. In 
an emergency, it allows the crew to abandon 
the aircraft as a crew. The module has been 
successful in every attempted ejection within 
the design envelope. It has been used at high 
altitude, high speed; at low altitude, high 
speed; at low altitude, low speed; in a spin; 
and while violently out of control. The ejec- 
tions have resulted in no serious injuries to 
any crew member. While the success rate 
would seem enough in itself, it is even more 
significant because it gives crew members the 
confidence necessary to operate in the dan- 
gerous flight envelopes for which the F-111A 
was designed. Supersonic or low-altitude 
ejections, while still dangerous, are not the 
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threats they once were. A little more about 
the crew module later. 
A SWINGING WING 

Now for the swingwing (switch blade, if you 
prefer). Revolutionary? You bet! Although 
there now are a few imitators in other parts of 
the world, the swingwing F-111 flew in 1964. 
When talking about the variable-sweep wing, 
you get into some pretty impressive statistics 
on aircraft range and bomb load. Range and 
bomb load, of course, are trade-off items. But 
any way you slice it, you’re talking about 
several times as much payload, carried much 
further than any other fighter-type aircraft 
in history. And you don't drag your feet get- 
ting there. The variable-sweep wing comes 
forward for takeoff and, with the highly ef- 
ficient Fowler flaps and full-span slats, al- 
lows the F-111A to get as many as twenty- 
four 750-pound bombs airborne. Then you 
sweep back the wings to reduce drag and 
push the speed right up to the delivery limit 
of the bombs. The same wing that allows 
you to come down the final landing approach 
at 130 knots sweeps back to reduce drag for 
supersonic flight on the deck. 

General Dynamics could have made the 
movable wing a real nightmare. Instead, it is 
easy and natural to operate. In fact, there are 
some very favorable side effects of the engi- 
neering that went into the wing. As you 
might imagine, moving a wing changes the 
center of gravity and aerodynamic center of 
pressure. Problems of fuel balance, trim, and 
stability augmentation could be very an- 
noying if the pilot had to compensate for 
them each time he moved the wing. Instead, 
the pitch-series trim of the aircraft compen- 
sates for trim changes. The fuel-distributing 
system is completely automatic, and the com- 
mand-augmentation feature of the flight- 
control system gives a very nearly constant 
response to a given stick force, regardless of 
the wingsweep or aircraft speed. The aircraft 
always trims itself. Accelerating or decelerat- 
ing, climbing or diving, you set the altitude 
with the stick and the aircraft trims off the 
forces. It is a dream during formation, flying 
a weather penetration, or on the air-to- 
ground range. The aircraft, through com- 
mand augmentation, responds the same, with 
or without a bomb load. 

Since the aft section of the wings sweep 
into the fuselage, conventional ailerons were 
impractical. The pilot gets pitch and roll by 
differential or symmetrical movements of the 
horizontal stabilizer. With the wings for- 
ward, spoilers augment the roll response. As 
the wings sweep, the pylons rotate to keep 
the external stores aligned with the airflow. 
It is an outstanding engineering job. 

BELOW AND BEHIND 

Underneath the aircraft there is another 
completely new idea for fighters. Both 
wheels of the main landing gear are on a 
single trunnion. They both come down to- 
gether: no chance of getting one without 
the other. The tires, designed to provide low- 
pressure footprints for landing on unpaved 
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strips, are low wearing and may be used for 
up to 150 landings—ten times as many as 
some other fighter-type aircraft. 

Within the wheels is a beautiful set of 
multiple-disc brakes. Combining the F-111's 
low approach speed with brakes that can be 
fully engaged at touchdown (thanks to the 
antiskid feature), the aircraft, weighing 
about twenty-five tons, can be stopped in a 
couple of thousand feet without a drag 
chute. Show me another fighter that can 
pull that one off! This short-field perform- 
ance is vital to flexible, worldwide deploy- 
ment. Not all places have 10,000-foot run- 
ways. 

“Finally, in the tail end we come to those 

unjustly maligned engines, Well, don’t feel 
sorry for us F-111A crews. The P-1 engines 
(noted for compressor stalls) have gone the 
way of the test birds. The P-3 version of the 
TF-30 is another story. Another revolution 
in aerodynamics, the engine combines turbo- 
fan and afterburner for the first time in any 
aircraft. The result is a beautiful match of 
the outstanding features of each. The tur- 
bofans proyide the yery low fuel consump- 
tion that is needed for transoceanic deploy- 
ments. The afterburners provide the thrust 
augmentation required to get a 70,000-pound 
vehicle up to two and one-half times the 
speed of sound. Boy, do they ever provide 
thrust augmentation—some eighty percent, 
compared to fifty percent in other engines! 
Further, the afterburner has five stages, each 
of which can be fully modulated. 

Acceleration above Mach 1.0 is outstand- 
ing, and yery rapid to Mach 2 plus. I've 
never been Mach 2.5 but that’s only because 
our supersonic flight area runs out as we're 
accelerating through Mach 2.1 at 40,000 
feet and climbing rapidly. This aircraft can 
move! Not only that, but the engines have 
the power, and the aircraft is so clean at 
seventy-two degrees of wingsweep that it 
can sustain supersonic flight while holding 
Gs in a turn—a trait not too common in 
other aircraft. Sure, I’d like more power; 
what pilot wouldn't. And that's exactly what 
we're getting. The P-9 is already here in 
the D model, and the P-100 is on the way for 
the F. 

WHAT ABOUT SAFETY? 

Well, that’s the F—1114, pitot boom to tail 
feathers. Now we come to a critical ques- 
tion. Is the F-111A a safe airplane? My an- 
swer is: Yes, it is safer than other fighters. 
There has not been a single moment during 
the history of F-111 accidents and ground- 
ings when I would not have gone to the 
flight line and taken off with confidence. 

The Air Force says the F-111'’s safety 
record speaks for itself. You’ve probably 
seen the figures of so many accidents per 
so many fiying hours, compared to other 
Century Series fighters (see chart), But 
the pilot doesn’t get his feeling of safety 
from statistics. He gets it from knowing the 
aircraft and its systems, and from know- 
ing how well they work for him and his fel- 
low pilots. 


USAF's F-111 PROGRAM 


Model Powerplant 


Remarks 


Numberin 
USAF program 


Basic design to provide TAC with all-weather bomb- 


ing capability, 
Now operational. 


Basic F-111A design 

Improved penetration aids and weapons management, 
Stail-free propulsion through supersonic envelope, 
Now operational, 


F-111D 


Major avionics modification to add air-to-ground, 


moving-target capability, plus improved weapons- 


F-ll1F 


delivery accuracy and payload. 
Growth engine forincreased payload and maneuvera- 


bility. 


Improved avionics—digital computers and advanced 


inertial navigation. 


Note: In addition to the F111 models produced for the Air Force were the F-111B—a Navy version that did not reach production— 
and the F-111C model for the Roayal Australian Air Force. 
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The history of all aircraft accidents early 
identifies areas that are critical: engine and 
associated systems failures; fires; flight-con- 
trol malfunctions; bad weather; and, finally, 
pilot factors, Here's my evaluation of these 
areas as they relate to the F-111A. 

First, the engines, As a basic design feature 
for safety, the F-111A has two highly reliable 
engines. The engines have fire-detection and 
extinguishing equipment as well as an auto- 
matic airstart feature. The automatic airstart 
system works off a pressure-sensing circuit 
within the engine that senses the sudden 
pressure changes of a flameout and provides 
automatic ignition. Consequently, either be- 
cause of engine reliability or automatic air- 
start reliability, I’ve never had a flamed-out 
engine, Even if I had to shut down an engine, 
it’s no big thing. The F-111A performs very 
well on one engine, and neither electrical 
nor hydraulic systems are lost with one 
engine shut down. 

The F-111A has dual electrical and hy- 
draulic systems. Losing one side of these 
systems does not affect the aircraft except in 
loss of redundancy, for a single engine will 
provide all the electrical and hydraulic power 
required for normal flight. Either generator 
can carry the entire electrical load. If both 
generators should be out, an emergency gen- 
erator provides essential electrical power. 

There are two hydraulic pumps, one for 
each system (primary and utility), mounted 
on each engine. If you lose an engine, the 
other engine powers both the primary and 
the utility hydraulic systems, Then, if things 
should get worse and you lose one of these 
pumps, the other system can still power the 
flight controls and the wingsweep. This does 
not mean that other hydraulically operated 
systems are lost. You can operate all of these 
by electrical or pneumatic backup methods. 

The hydraulic systems contain an addi- 
tional safety feature. Isolation valves keep 
fluid from being lost in flight if a non-flight- 
essential subsystem is lost. For example, if 
the landing-gear hydraulic actuators should 
leak in flight, the only fluid lost would be 
that in the line to those actuators. In the 
event battle damage occurs to the primary 
hydraulic system, the utility system would 
automatically cut out flow to nonessential 
subsystems in order to furnish power for the 
wingsweep and flight controls. 

The possibility of critical flight-control 
malfunctions still exists in the F-1114A, as it 
has in all other aircraft. However, the addi- 
tional sophistication of the F-111A has not 
brought with it increased danger. The flight 
controls are filled with electrical circuitry 
designed for redundancy and self-testing. 
These features warn the pilot of impending 
malfunctions so he can prevent unwanted 
signals from going to the control surfaces. 

The F—111A mission makes it necessary to 
operate in and out of airfields with marginal 
weather, The aircraft's systems are ideally 
suited for this environment. The attack 
radar can be used for navigation around 
severe weather. It can be tied to the inertial- 
navigational computer for an instrument 
approach (including glide slope) to an air- 
field without any ground radio or naviga- 
tional aids. The TFR is an invaluable aid for 
providing terrain clearance in a low-ceiling 
penetration. Added to all this is the auxiliary 
flight reference system, a completely inde- 
pendent, backup instrument system that is 
visible to both crew members. 

THE PILOT FACTOR 


So we come around to the pilot factor. 
This is a very personal thing, so nebulous 
that it’s hard to convey to a reader how the 
factor of possible pilot error is reduced. 

The cockpit is comfortable and well pres- 
surized. There is no need for parachutes. 
Fatigue is reduced on long missions. Instru- 
ments are well placed and easy to read. Cau- 
tion lights quickly catch the crew’s atten- 
tion. 
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The automatic systems allow the crew to 
divide their attention among all operations 
tasks. The aircraft is easy to fly, to take off, 
and to land. 

The crew sits side by side, able to monitor 
each other's efficiency and to double-check 
the operation of the aircraft's complex sys- 
tems. 

However, should the crew have to eject 
despite all the F-111A's safety features, there 
is the escape module. In many aircraft ac- 
cidents, a fatality is the result of ejection- 
system failure or failure of the crew to use 
it in time. Again, the F-111A gives the crew 
an advantage over the crews of other fight- 
ers. The system works—it’s been proved. The 
crew goes together and stays together. They 
don’t face the hazards of ejection into the 
airstream. These advantages of the crew es- 
cape module should reduce the time it takes 
to decide to eject. And once on the ground, 
the escape module keeps right on working 
for the crew. They are together and equipped 
with more survival gear than can be car- 
ried in any other type of ejection system. 

I don’t want to leave you with the im- 
pression that I’ve covered all the safety fes- 
tures of the F-111A. I haven't even covered 
all of the major features. On almost every 
page of the flight manual, I can find some 
item that was designed to reduce a potential 
hazard in the air. I'l just say it again: The 
F-111A is a safe aircraft. 

Within a pilot's frame of reference and the 
aircraft's operational environment, the F- 
111A does have shortcomings. All aircraft 
do. There never has been an aircraft that was 
all things to all pilots, performing all mis- 
sions. There never will be. Just remember the 
things this aircraft, the F-111, can do bet- 
ter and more safely than any other. It can 
take the war to the enemy at any hour of 
any day of the year. He would have no time 
for rest, psychological relief, rebuilding and 
resupply, or training. Other fighters and 
bombers have left the enemy undisturbed 
as much as eighty-five percent of the time 
because of their inability to fly safely or ef- 
fectively at night and in weather. The F- 
111A has taken this safe time from the en- 
emy. 

CRITICISMS—HOW RELEVANT? 

Now, what are some of the criticisms that 
have been leveled at the F-111’s operational 
performance? Are they accurate? Are they 
relevant to its ability to perform its mission? 
Here are some of them. 

“The aircraft won't fly at 65,000 feet.” 
Maybe it will, and maybe it won't. I’ve never 
had occasion to find out. I fly my F-111A be- 
low 1,000 feet above the ground, which is 
the best place to be when you're penetrating 
enemy defenses, 

“The visibility of the aircraft is too lim- 
ited.” You can see what you need to see. And 
at night, in bad weather, there’s not much 
to look at anyway. 

“The aircraft can’t reach Mach 2.5 without 
compressor stalls.” This is more high-altitude 
performance data that’s irrelevant to the pri- 
mary mission. I operate on the deck. The 
F-111A will fly supersonic on the deck, as ad- 
vertised. 

“The aircraft could never win a dogfight 
against the MIG-21." It probably can't, but I 
neyer expect to encounter one at my speed, 
on the deck, at night, or in weather. 

“The aircraft weighs too much.” This is a 
relative statement. I still get off the ground 
and land with bigger payloads in less distance 
than other fighters. The aircraft maneuvers 
very well. The weight is a blessing in dis- 
guise. It is the weight that provides the fuel 
for long-range operation and the structure 
for carrying large weapon loads. 

“The aircraft has no air-to-air role.” That 
is simply not true. The F—111A could hardly 
be called a day fighter. But with air-to-air 
missiles aboard and the fuel to meet enemy 
bombers far out from our borders, the F-111A 
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could perform admirably in augmenting our 
air defense forces. The fuel, incidentally, 
gives us another unique feature—the ability 
to make multiple supersonic attacks on en- 
emy supersonic bombers. 

“The aircraft cannot deploy transoceanic 
without refueling.” The F—111A certainly can, 
and on internal fuel, as it did to Paris in 
1967. There is even more flexibility with ex- 
ternal tanks. And ferry distance for other 
fighters is always in terms of external tanks, 

In the context of the F-111's primary role, 
many criticisms fade into academic discus- 
sion of specifications written more than eight 
years ago. During those years, the environ- 
ment of tactical air warfare has changed con- 
siderably, and with it our understanding of 
how best to apply the unique features of the 
F-111. 

I have tried to give you a view from the 
cockpit—the special view that F-111 crews 
have. For our particular mission, we do not 
need a different airplane. What we need are 
new techniques to fit a revolutionary air- 
craft to a new area of conflict. 

The F-111 provides capabilities that are 
found in no other aircraft. It is unique, and, 
when the chips are down, unique means 
priceless, 


CANCER RESEARCH AT NIH 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s statement on his proposed 
cancer cure program stressed the im- 
portance of “cross fertilization,” urging 
that there must be as much interchange 
of ideas as possible between various 
scientific pursuits. If there was ever a 
need to prove the importance of this 
concept, I witnessed it last Friday dur- 
ing a visit to the National Institutes 
of Health. 

I met with Drs. Robert Q. Marston and 
Robert W. Berliner, the Director of 
NIH and the Deputy Director for Science 
respectively, upon my arrival at the In- 
stitute, and we briefly discussed the ad- 
ministration’s newly proposed program. 
In contrast to the proposal for the 
establishment of a National Cancer Au- 
thority outside of NIH, the President’s 
plan has greater flexibility in that the 
program will remain within the Insti- 
tutes, cooperating with the others, but 
viewed with a special interest, without a 
commitment to a large independent bu- 
reaucracy of its own. 

Throughout my visit I saw a substan- 
tial amount of evidence supporting the 
“cross fertilization” concept. Drs. Frank 
J. Rausher, Jr., and George J. Todaro 
took me through one of the isolation 
facilities where research is done in pro- 
tective—glove box—barrier systems. The 
point I want to make it that though this 
system is currently utilized in the Cancer 
Institute, it was first developed in the 
Allergy and Infectous Disease Institute. 
To further illustrate this concept, Dr. 
Norman P. Salzman told me that what 
20 years ago were considered respiratory 
viruses, today have been found to cause 
cancer in laboratory animals. Further- 
more, I was interested to learn that ri- 
fampicin, at one time an antibiotic used 
to treat bacteria infections, has now been 
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found to affect an enzyme in tumor vi- 
ruses. All the current studies are so in- 
terrelated and dependent upon one an- 
other that every institute must be strong 
to properly attack cancer. 

During the last 25 years the National 
Institutes of Health have played a major 
role in initiating the revolution in biolog- 
ical science that has brought the con- 
quest of cancer from wishful thinking to 
a realistic possibility. The Institutes have 
a well-earned, and worldwide reputation, 
for excellence in medical progress—not 
only in cancer, but other fields as well. 

We ended the day with a discussion of 
cancer immunology by Dr. William Terry 
and a discussion of chemotherapy by Dr. 
Vincent T. DeVita, Jr. Both doctors 
seemed optimistic about the current as- 
sault being waged on cancer and they, 
too, stressed that many of the recent 
breakthroughs have come about in areas 
where research was being conducted on 
programs and ideas once thought to be 
unrelated to cancer. 

Many of the doctors I met that day, 
indeed, do cancer-related work, but 
within institutes other than NCI. The 
cross-fertilization concept was summed 
up by one doctor who said that at NIH 
he knows “If I have a problem there will 
be somebody a few hundred yards away 
with an idea for its solution.” 


SGT. DONALD E. WEISMAN 
HONORED 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a fine young man from Maryland, Set. 
Donald E. Weisman, was recently killed 
in action in Vietnam. I would like to 
commend his courage and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Viet MINE KILLS WHEATON GI WHO Was 
REPORTED MISSING 


Wheaton, Md., May 17 (Special)—-An Army 
sergeant from Wheaton previously listed as 
missing in South Vietnam was killed in ac- 
tion, the Department of Defense said today. 

The Pentagon said that the 22-year-old 
sergeant, Donald E., Weisman, of 2322 Glen- 
mont circle in Wheaton, died April 28 when 
an Army vehicle he was driving in struck an 
enemy mine. 

Sergeant Weisman was described today by 
his grandmother, Mrs. Mary A. Weisman as a 
dedicated soldier who had entered the Army 
as a volunteer and was on his third tour 
of duty in Vietnam. 

He was a graduate of St. Catherine Leboure 
school in Wheaton and also had been active 
in the Catholic Youth Organization. 

During hts stay in Vietnam he had worked 
with volunteers to help Vietnamese children, 
his grandmother said. She said that Sergeant 
Weisman also had encouraged the local 
Veterans of Foreign Wars post to send cloth- 
ing to children orphaned by the war. 

In his last letter to his grandmother, Ser- 
geant Weisman said that he was planning 
to continue his education after returning 
from Vietnam. 

Other survivors include his father, John 
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E. Weisman, of Silver Spring; his mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Whitmier, and two brothers, 
Richard Weisman, of Silver Spring and John 
E. Weisman, Jr., of Virginia. 


NASH: HIS HUMOR WAS SERIOUS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day America lost one of its great poets 
with the death of Ogden Nash, I call 
attention to the summary of his career 
in today’s Washington Post: 

NasH: His Humor Was SERIOUS 
(By Phil Casey) 

Ogden Nash was a serious man who wrote 
funny. For 40 years his humorous, lopsided 
verses have delighted a vast audience, in- 
cluding himself. 

Nash liked his stuff and was adept at recit- 
ing both his published and unpublished 
poems. 

He decided long ago not to take up prose. 
“I think if I did that,” he told a reporter, 
“I'd feel James Thurber and E. B. White 
looking over my shoulder. I made up my mind 
long ago that I’d rather be a great bad poet 
than a bad good poet,” 

Nash, a tall, bespectacled man, was court- 
ly and reserved, and loved to talk. He was 
fascinated by bad poetry and read reams of it. 
He used to spectulate about doing an anthol- 
ogy of bad poetry. 

“There have been many truly bad poets,” 
he said, “and I've read a lot of them and 
learned from them.” 

Probably his most famous lines were: 

Candy is dandy 

But liquor is quicker. 

The only trouble was that many people 
thought the late Dorothy Parker wrote them. 

Nash got $10 for that little gem from The 
New Yorker, which went on to print many 
of his verses over the years. Nash was pub- 
lishing in The New Yorker way back when 
Robert Benchley, Thurber and White were at 
the peak of their powers, and for a while he 
was an editor of the magazine. 

The first verse he is known to have written 
came when his sister got married, Nash was 
9. He wrote: “Beautiful spring at last is 
here/and has taken my sister away, I fear.” 

Yet, years later, he would write: 


So my advice to mothers is if you are the 
mother 

of a poet don’t gamble on the chance that 
future generations may crown him. 

Follow your original impulse and go ahead 
and drown him. 

Facing up to another birthday once, he 

had this to say: 

At another year 

I would not boggle, 

Except that when I jog 

I joggie 


Of his verse he would say, “It is my in- 
dividual method of concealing my illiteracy.” 
And of course no one believed him. His work 
was clever, thoughtful, perceptive and often 
erudite, and he turned out thousands of 
verses. 

Nash lived alternately in Baltimore and 
New York and had settled back in Baltimore 
in recent years. On his return to Baltimore, 
back in 1965, he received a letter of wel- 
come from the mayor and responded in 
verse: 


Dear Mr. Mayor, 

My spirits are gayer 

Because of your letter of welcome; 

It rang like the clink 

Of ice in a drink 

To one who has newly from Hell come, 
Though others may fatten 

And thrive in Manhattan 

I found it a verminous vault, 

So I’m glad you don’t shun 

The prodigal son 

Whose heart never wandered from Balt.” 


But years earlier, he had this to say of 
the two cities: 

I could not love New York so much 
Loved I not Baltimore. 

Nash was born in Rye, N.Y., on Aug. 19, 
1902. He attended St. George’s School in 
Newport, R.I., and went one year to Harvard, 
“I am a quarter-bred alumnus,” he used 
to say. Nash’s was a Southern family. His 
great-great-grandfather was a Revolutionary 
War governor of North Carolina. This man’s 
brother was Gen. Francis Nash, for whom 
Nashville, Tenn., was named. 

After he left Harvard, Nash taught for a 
year at St. George’s School. “I lost my en- 
tire nervous system carving lamb for a table 
of 14-year-olds,” he said. 

His next job was a bond salesman in New 
York City. In two years, he said, he sold one 
bond—“to my godmother.” 

He became an advertising writer because 
he was, he said, “a bit hesitant about starv- 
ing to death as a poet.” 

The story goes that one spring day in 1930 
Nash was in his office, with his mind wander- 
ing a bit, and he scribbled a little poem, read 
it, and threw it in a wastebasket. He changed 
his mind, retrieved the verse and titled it 
“Spring Comes to Murray Hill.” 

The New Yorker bought it and Nash’s 
career was under way. Before long, he was 
earning most of his money after working 
hours, He quit his job, served as an editor 
of The New Yorker and then became a full- 
time poet and lecturer. He was in Hollywood 
a couple of times but nothing much came 
of it. 

“When I first went out,” he said, “they 
locked me up with another chap for two 
weeks.” The project was to convert a novel 
into a movie. “But pretty soon the producer 
went off to New York and forgot all about it. 
So for two years they took up my option 
every time it fell due, and gave me a raise, 
and I did nothing whatever.” 

But Nash was a prolific writer, turning 
out book after book of light verse. Among 
them were “Hard Lines,” “Free Wheeling,” 
“Happy Days,” “The Primrose Path,” “The 
Bad Parents’ Garden of Verse,” “You Can’t 
Get There From Here.” 

He wrote the lyrics for the Broadway hit, 
“One Touch of Venus’ ‘and for a TV special, 
“Art Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf.” He 
tried playwriting, but with little success. He 
was sensitive about the fact that many of his 
Baltimore friends had invested in his plays 
and lost money. He even stopped going to 
Pimlico for a while. 

“I felt if any of those people who backed 
those shows would see me at the $2 and $5 
window they might believe it was their 
money I was betting,” he said. 

But always it was his verse that pleased 
him. “Yes,” he said once, “that’s really my 
pride and joy and my bread and butter.” 

He was a devoted husband and father. 
Many of his books were dedicated to his wife, 
Frances, whom he married in 1931. They have 
two daughters. 

Nash used to worry about the future of 
humor and of humorous verse. He told a 
reporter back in 1965 that humorous verse 
was a fading art. 

“Being funny is as bad as being a Commu- 
nist,” he complained. “They say we're not 
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taking the wees of the world seriously 
enough. Nothing awful has ever happened 
before. 

“Well, the world’s always been in a mess. 
We've always had syphilis and appendicitis 
and people dying in childbirth and being 
eaten by dinosaurs.” 

Scattered among the humorous verses in 
his books are occasional pieces or sections 
of pieces that show lyricism, tenderness and 
intensity, 

One poem deals with the books we read 
and have read. One quatrain in it goes like 
this: 

Forty years on, when afar and asunder, 

Ashes are those who are reading today, 

Strangers will graze cn our leavings with 
wonder, 

Sum up an era and turn to croquet. 


And the poem ends with this couplet: 


Golden pens and royalties must, 
As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 


REVENUE SHARING RESOLUTION 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of North Chicago, 
Ill., recently passed a resolution endors- 
ing the concept of revenue sharing as 
proposed by President Nixon. Cities and 
States all across the country are taking 
similar action in confidence that a breath 
of new life will be brought to local gov- 
ernment through revenue sharing. It is 
the responsibility of this Congress to keep 
faith with the American people by acting 
quicaly and positively in implementing 
this bold new concept which will return 
a larger share of the responsibilities of 
government to those who must govern at 
the local level. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed an honor for 
me to refer your attention—and the at- 
tention of our colleagues—to the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of the City of North Chicago: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the expansion of the federal gov- 
ernment in recent decades has diminished 
the ability of state and local governments to 
meet their responsibilities; and 

Whereas, this situation has resulted in part 
from the federal pre-emption of the income 
tax as a revenue measure; and 

Whereas, the principal revenue sources of 
state and local governments—-sales and prop- 
erty taxes—are rapidly reaching their upper 
limit; and 

Whereas, this imbalance in the power to 
collect revenue has combined with the grow- 
ing demand for public services to bring many 
local governments to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy; and 

Whereas, the concept of general revenue 
sharing has been endorsed by an impressive 
number of national, state and local leaders 
and organizations as an effective means of 
helping resolve this crucial problem: 

Now therefore be it resolved that the City 
Council of the City of North Chicago, meet- 
ing this day of May 10, 1971, does declare its 
strong support for the proposed general reve- 
nue sharing program and urgently requests 
the continuation of bi-partisan efforts in 
the Congress to enact this much-needed 
measure without delay. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES: 
REGIONAL CONGENITAL HEART 
DISEASE EMPHASIS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I point out to my col- 
leagues that Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
the world renown institute located in my 
constituency is one of four regional cen- 
ters serving the congenital heart disease 
program funded under crippied chil- 
dren’s services formula grants through 
title V of the Social Security Act. 

This program is not only serving the 
Baltimore area but I am also pleased to 
bring to your attention that children 
from eight Eastern States as well as the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
are brought to Johns Hopkins to be 
treated under these services. 

Shortly the distinguished members of 
the Appropriations Committee will begin 
consideration of the maternal and child 
health budget for the coming fiscal year. 
I woul’ like to bring to their attention 
and to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House a program of special interest 
to me, the regional heart programs 
funded under crippled children’s services 
formula grants through title V of the 
Social Security Act. Regional heart pro- 
grams provide comprehensive medical 
care, including hospitalization and sur- 
gery, to children with congenital heart 
defects. Regional heart programs are 
responsible not just for one State, but for 
an entire region of the country. Programs 
are located in Illinois, Minnesota, Texas, 
and Maryland. 

The Maryland center at Johns Hopkins 
serves 11 States and Puerto Rico. Last 
year the State grant to the Maryland 
project was $50,000, $21,000 of which 
had to be spent to pay for staff and other 
expenditures at the Johns Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s Medical and Surgical Center. The 
remaining $29,000 was able to provide 
care for only 74 children, a fraction of 
those requesting specialized medical 
services. 

The appropriation for this regional 
program in Maryland has remained at 
$50,000 since 1960. Obviously, this allows 
for no extension of services or increase in 
the number of children served. The rising 
cost of medical care and hospitalization 
have made this care available to even 
fewer children. At the present time car- 
diac surgery and catheterizations are 
being postponed for a number of children 
until the beginning of the new fiscal year. 
This is a serious threat to the well-being 
of children and an agony to their parents. 
Adequate funding is needed. 

At their present program level, the 
regional congenital heart disease pro- 
grams are raising the hopes of parents to 
no avail. Parents eagerly bring their 
children in for evaluation, only to find 
that once the evaluation is completed, 
the program does not have funds for 
treatment or corrective surgery which is 
usually expensive. 
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Most programs have completely halted 
their intake procedure with the exception 
of extreme emergencies. The Maryland 
program is over $40,000 in debt, and it is 
estimated that a $35,000 increase would 
be needed over the assumed $50,000 to 
sustain the program at its present opera- 
tional level. 

At this point, I would like to present a 
table showing by State, the number of 
children served by the Maryland pro- 
gram, and the required funding: 


MARYLAND REGIONAL CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE PRO- 
GRAM BUDGET INFORMATION 


Number 
Amount 
budgeted 


Amount 


children spent 


1970 referring State 


Alabama 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Connecticut 

North Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.._. 
South Carolina.. 
Tennessee... 
Puerto Rico. 
Virginia 


>= 


Re met GD UO Det it Ree 


60,247 $29,316 


~ 
> 


The appropriations for crippled chil- 
dren’s services has remained relatively 
constant over the past few years, there- 
by obviating necessary expansion of serv- 
ices to meet the medical care needs of 
our disabled young children. I urge my 
colleagues to bear these programs in 
mind when work commences on the HEW 
appropriation for health. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 
1969 I filed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement showing the income that I 
received over and above my salary as a 
Member of Congress for the various years 
I have been in Congress up to and in- 
cluding the calendar year 1968. I now de- 
sire to make public the sources and 
amounts of all outside income that I 
have received for the calendar years 1969 
and 1970. 

For the calendar year 1970, the total 
income received by my wife and me in 
addition to my salary as a Member of 
Congress was as follows: 

From a family-owned dairy farm 
in Leicester Township of Bun- 
combe County, N.C. -...------- $2, 583. 41 

From dividends from a variety of 
stocks and bonds (most belong 
to me, some are owned by my 
wife) 

From capital gains on installment 
sales of Black Mountain, N.C. 
real estate. (These capital gains 
were more than offset by capital 
losses.) 

From interest on purchase money 
real estate notes; savings de- 
posits; and Swannanoa, N.C. 
Baptist Church bonds, etc 


3, 308. 22 


$7, 604. 71 
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For the calendar year 1969: 
Dairy farm. 
Dividends 
Capital gains 
Interest 


$2, 591. 31 


1,131.47 


$7, 406. 08 


The stocks and bonds were purchased 
in western North Carolina at market 
value and most of them represent in- 
vestments in North Carolina industries. 
All of the income mentioned above comes 
from property investments, and not from 
the use of my time, all of which is devoted 
to congressional responsibilities. 


JOSEPH BARTLETT 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to two major honors that have 
been recently bestowed on our distin- 
guished minority clerk, Joseph Bartlett. 

On Wednesday of this week, as many in 
this chamber already know, Mr. Bartlett 
was promoted to the rank of full colonel 
in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, in cere- 
monies held in the office of Marine Com- 
mandant Gen. Leonard Chapman at the 
Pentagon. 

The promotion is the latest event in a 
distinguished military career that be- 
gan with his enlistment in the Marine 
Corps in 1944, and I am sure all my col- 
leagues join me in extending to Colonel 
Bartlett our sincere congratulation for 
his promotion. 

The other honor being afforded Colonel 
Bartlett is his selection as principal 
speaker at Salem, W. Va., College’s bac- 
calaureate service this year. During that 
ceremony, Colonel Bartlett was awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
the college. 

Joe Bartlett has been making a great 
contribution to his country for 30 years, 
since he first entered the Page High 
School here at the Capitol, through his 
service in the military, his 17 years as 
reading clerk for the House, and his ap- 
pointment last year as minority clerk. 

Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle are proud of Joe Bartlett to- 
day. We salute him for his service. We 
congratulate him for his recent achieve- 
ments. We thank him for the tireless 
work he does that makes the work of this 
Congress so much better than it other- 
wise would be. 

At this time, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I include in the Recorp of to- 
day the text of Colonel Bartlett’s bacca- 
laureate address: 

BACCALAUREATE MESSAGE 

Thank you, President Hurley. 

Ladies and gentlemen. In anticipation of 
this evening, I have been trying to imagine 
the thoughts and feelings of those of you to 
whom these services are dedicated: to you, 


the Graduates of the Class of 1971. 
It must be a strange mixture of feelings. 


Of satisfaction, and accomplishment. Of re- 
lief, and anxiety. Of joy, and of sorrow. 
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It is sure to be a unique experience for 
you; a most significant milestone in your 
lives. 

I want to assure you I feel greatly honored 
to be invited to share an occasion of such im- 
portance to you. 

My credentials (which, incidentally, have 
been grossly, and most generously, exagger- 
ated!) do not qualify me—nor am I in- 
clined—to sermonize on the immutable va- 
rities of the life that awaits you beyond the 
Valley of Learning. I would not be so pre- 
sumptuous. 

I have been asked to bring you a message 
on what Homecoming "71 means to me. 

As you know, the Governor has proclaimed 
a program for the State, for this year, urging 
her wandering sons and daughters to come 
back home to West Virginia for a visit. 

Since I went to work in Washington in 
1941, I have come home to West Virginia at 
every opportunity. That has been as fre- 
quently as three trips in a single week, one 
snowy December I recall. But overall, the 
trips home have not been nearly often 
enough to suit me, because each visit back 
among these West Virginia hills has been a 
heartfilling, a regenerating, experience. 

This return today is especially meaningful 
for me. And if someone thinks I can impart 
a message that might help to heighten our 
awareness, and our appreciation, of these 
West Virginia hills, then I accept the assign- 
ment gladly. 

As you may have heard, I was born in a 
little suburb of Salem, called Clarksburg. I 
am a native son of West Virginia. 

For years, I was defiantly proud of that 
fact. In more recent years, I have become 
ferociously proud of it! 

Fate has taken me to nearly every part of 
these United States; to nearly every part of 
our planet. 

Love led me to neighboring Ohio, and 
events there have since commanded much of 
my attention. 

The people there have been wonderfully 
kind and generous toward me. In fact, I am 
glad to report that people everywhere that I 
have gone around this world have extended 
themselves to me in a most considerate and 
becoming fashion. 

So it is, with no denigration of any other 
place or people, that I claim there is some- 
thing very special about our State of West 
Virginia. 

Even those of you who have chosen to come 
to West Virginia must have come to ap- 
preciate that fact, as well. 

I was much interested to learn recently, 
that some 1,015 students—over 2/3rds of the 
student body of Salem Collezge—come from 
homes beyond the borders of the Mountain 
State! 

If it is true that West Virginia's most 
precious export is her bright young citizens, 
it would seem evident it is also true that her 
most priceless import, is these bright, young 
students! 

Of those of you who have come from afar, 
I cannot help but wonder how you found 
your way to Salem. The largest number, I 
would wager, are the recruiting results of the 
zealous missionary work of President Duane 
Hurley. 

Some of your parents, no doubt, went to 
Salem a generation ago. They would remem- 
ber that most magnificent man, the late 
President S. O. Bond. And they would want 
you to come here and try to find a spark of 
his immortal spirit. 

Perhaps you were inspired somewhere 
along the way, by such distinguished alumni 
as the eminent, the eloquent, Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph; or my dearly esteemed 
friend, Governor Cecil Underwood. I don’t 
believe there is a college in this country that 
can match Salem for its percentage of il- 
lustrious former students. 

Some of you may have come to Salem, as 
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have so many before you, because of Salem’s 
reputation, that providing an opportunity 
for learning would never be denied a worthy 
student, solely for want of money. 

Now, this policy has driven a few of the 
school’s treasurers nearly to distraction. And 
it has built a history of sacrifice and survival 
that is incredible. 

Like Doctor Hurley's aerodynamically im- 
possible bumblebee—by all logic, Salem Col- 
lege should never have made it into the 20th 
Century. Nor many decades since! 

But, thank God, it has! And the best is 
still yet to come. And, I am confident, you 
will help to make it so. 

You know, that original class list back in 
1888, contained the names of 5 Bartletts. 
I admit there were 17 Davises, and 11 Ran- 
dolphs. But only 2 Bonds, and 5 Bartletts! 

Now two of those Bartletts came from 
Simpson Creek. They were certainly cousins 
of ours. Our family is recorded in that com- 
munity at the turn of the 19th Century. And 
resting side by side, in the graveyard at 
Simpson Church, are five generations of our 
direct ancestors. A most unusual circum- 
stance eyen among West Virginia pioneers. 

The History of Salem College tells that in 
1925 an honorary doctorate was conferred 
upon a Bartlett, whose full name was Genius 
E. Bartlett. 

I had never heard of him before, but I am 
quite sure we must have been related! 

At least, I am sure he was related to my 
three sisters who have graduated from Salem 
with honors. I hope some of you know them: 
Jenneth Bartlett Smith, or Vineta Bartlett, 
or Cleo Bartlett Rollins. I am terribly proud 
of them! 

When Jenneth and Vineta were attend- 
ing Salem, we lived on McDowell Street 
in Clarksburg. That is one of those near- 
perpendicular, corrugated concrete inclines 
in Stealey Heights. 

Memory assures me that during those win- 
ters, by some peculiar coincidence, it com- 
menced snowing every Sunday afternoon at 
just about the hour Dad prepared to drive 
the girls back to Salem. 

Dad had a great big old Packard touring 
car, with snap-on windows. We would watch 
them bundle up in the car, and disappear 
down the hill. And then we would wait and 
worry through all kinds of dangers, real and 
imagined, until an hour or so later, we would 
hear the unmistakable mesh of those power- 
ful Packard gears returning back up Mce- 
Dowell Street. 

The really big man on campus in those 
days was a dashing young fellow named Sam 
Montgomery. When he wasn’t turning the 
campus upside down, Sam was working in 
the Clarksburg grocery store of D. M. Davis. 

The late Mr. Davis’ generosity to Salem 
College; his help to individual students; is 
legend. 

I, too, went to work in Davis’ Store in 
1938, at the ripe old age of 11! It was my 
idea, and Dad didn’t think very well of it. 
But he indulged me, and he gave me a rare 
bit of advice, that I guess I will never forget. 

Dad told me: “When you take a job, get 
there earlier, work later, and do more, than 
is expected of you.” 

There is certainly nothing very clever about 
that advice. No magic road to easy success, 
But Dad himself lived that counsel for over 
40 years with the Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany. 

Dad's formula did not earn for him any 
very impressive store of worldly possessions, 
But he and Mother had what they wanted 
most—a big family of ten children. 

With untold sacrificing, they provided our 
needs, and a happy home, and an education 
for each child, to the limit of his desires. 

I am sure Dad’s labors in this life were a 
satisfaction to him. I know the good name 
and reputation he left us, is the richest 
legacy we could ever have desired. 
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I speak of my Dad, not just in eulogy, but 
as an example, and, I hope, as an inspiration 
to us all. 

Dad was a true West Virginian! That in- 
dependent spirit. The humble pride, The 
strength of character. The stubborn in- 
tegrity. The loyalty to family. The concern 
for neighbors. Love of the land. Respect 
for others’ property. Unabashed patriotism. 
Unashamed fear of God. 

These are not traits exclusive to West 
Virginians. But, I submit, they are traits 
more prevalent, more truly characteristic, of 
the people of these mountains and valleys, 
than anywhere else I know. 

I have suffered, in good humor, the end- 
less joking about my native state. By some 
who know better, and by some who do not. 

It is acknowledged that some 400,000 West 
Virginians have migrated to Ohio. And it has 
been alleged that it is a distinct improve- 
ment in both states. 

Whenever we are headed for West Vir- 
ginia, and we cross the state border, we 
invariably burst into song. The impromptu 
tune is usually “The West Virginia Hills,” 
a song that was so dear to the heart of the 
late President S. O. Bond. I was never at a 
public meeting that he did not call for the 
singing of this state anthem. 

These hills have been the source of in- 
spiration, of strength, of refuge, to all of us 
who love them, And, I am sure, all of us do. 

How many times when the cares of life 
have pressed heavily upon me, have I headed 
for the hills. To climb high above mere 
mundane things, and up into the nearer 
presence of Heavenly consolation. 

The efficacy of this escape, I learned from 
my Mother. 

When, on rare occasion, some problem 
would get to her, she would slip away to 
the top of our hill; there to look out and 
behold the endless majesty of God's creation, 
and to visit with her intimate friend, our 
Lord. 

Mother never seemed to bring any of her 
problem back down the hill with her. 

When I first read the 121st Psalm, I was 
sure it had been written for my Mom: 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help .. .” 

Modern song would have us “go to the 
hills” when our “heart is lonely.” 

In the beautiful hymn with which we 
opened this service, we sang: “Field and 
forest, vale and mountain .. . call us to 
rejoice in Thee...” 

Doctor Bond’s second most favorite song 
—and perhaps yours—sings the praises of the 
hills standing “like sentinels” around your 
college home, your Alma Mater. 

I commenced my address to you by testi- 
fying what a heartfilling and regenerating 
experience it is to come back to the hills of 
West Virginia. 

But the refuge and strength of these hills, 
and the hill people, is not a new phenome- 
non. During the dark days of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, General George Washing- 
ton was asked what he would do if the rey- 
olution failed, and he replied: 

“I would simply go to the hills of West 
Augusta (West Virginia), and I would rally 
to myself the people there, . and I 
would set my bleeding country free .. .” 

The revolution, thanks to God, did not 
fail. And the most extraordinary assembly 
of patriots set about to constitute a govern- 
ment for the people. 

The resulting framework for representative 
republican government is so inexplicably bril- 
liant, that I can only accept that these 
founding fathers enjoyed Divine collabora- 
tion in their great undertaking. 

Thus was launched the most magnificent 
experiment in self government in the history 
of mankind. 

All the power of government was invested 
in the people. The very survival of the Re- 
public, was entrusted to the people. 
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So far, the experiment seems to have vali- 
dated itself. 

During these nearly 200 years, whenever 
our country has bled, the people of the “hills 
of West Augusta” have been the surest source 
of strength and sacrifice. 

We may be sure this “magnificent experi- 
ment” will continue to be tested. I trust we 
will continue to be worthy of our solemn 
stewardship. 

You leave college to take a more active, a 
more responsible, role in this government of 
the people. It requires—it deserves—it will 
reflect—the very best that you can give of 
yourself. 

Take with you, my friends, the marvelous 
gifts of these mountains. And I bid you re- 
turn as often as you can, to refresh your per- 
spective, and to restore your spirit, among 
the hills of West Virginia. 

When I went to work at the Capitol, the 
man who held the post I presently have the 
privilege to occupy was a most kindly and 
distinguished gentleman, whose name was 
Known to every school child. This was Wil- 
liam Tyler Page; the author of the Ameri- 
can’s Creed. And he befriended me. 

In memory of my friend, William Tyler 
Page, I would like to close my remarks by 
recalling his creed. 

“I believe in the United States of America, 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and 
defend it against all enemies.” 

So help us, God. 


VILLAGE OF SHERWOOD, WIS. SUP- 
PORTS REVENUE SHARING 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is once more my privilege to 
report on the depth of support at all 
levels of Government for the idea of rev- 
enue sharing. 

Today, I introduce the support of the 
village of Sherwood, County of Calumet, 
State of Wisconsin. Sherwood is one of 
those suburban communities in the met- 
ropolitan Appleton area that is over- 
whelmed by the mushrooming popula- 
tion and demands for Government serv- 
ices. The tax base of this village is no- 
where near adequate to finance the 
roads, sewers, schools, and police and fire 
services demanded by its booming pop- 
ulation. 

Revenue sharing is clearly an idea 
whose time is now. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, President Nixon has called upon 
us to join him in a bold, new program to 
bring the power of government back to 
the people at state and local levels of 
government, 

And whereas, An integral part of this pro- 
grams is a proposal, supported both by 
Republicans and Democrats, which call for 
the sharing—with the states and localities— 
of federal income tax revenues, 
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And whereas, States and localities face a 
fiscal crisis because traditional sources of tax 
revenue, including sales and property taxes, 
can no longer support the expanding needs 
of local government, 

And whereas, The Revenue Sharing Pro- 
posal would provide to states and localities 
needed funds to operate their governments, 
without federal controls now attached to 
federal grant-in-aid programs, 

And whereas, The implementation of this 
proposal by the federal government would 
provide for property tax relief, 

Be it therefore resolved, That the board of 
trustees of the village of Sherwood go on 
record as endorsing and supporting the 
President’s Revenue Sharing Proposal. 

Be it further resolved, That our Representa- 
tives in Congress and in the United States 
Senate be advised of the actions of this 
board and that they be urged to support 
and influence the passage of this proposal. 


FASCELL INTRODUCES BILL TO 
HELP CREATE NATIONWIDE 
EMERGENCY TELEPHONE NUM- 
BER 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation which would assist 
local communities in creating a nation- 
wide emergency telephone number, 911. 
The bill, originally introduced by our col- 
league, J. Epwarp Rouss, is in the form 
of an amendment to the Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, which I had the honor of co- 
sponsoring. 

The provisions of this legislation would 
overcome the main obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of such a nationwide emergency 
number. Although the Nation’s telephone 
companies have designed and are ready 
to implement the system, local com- 
munities lack the resources to provide 
personnel and communications facilities 
to handle and process emergency calls. 

Under this act, financial assistance 
would be provided to units of general 
local government and combinations of 
such units to permit them to develop and 
improve emergency communications pro- 
cedures and facilities in order to be able 
to dispatch, at the request of any per- 
son dialing “911,” the required police, 
fire, medical, rescue, or other emergency 
service. 

For this purpose the bill authorizes ap- 
propriations of $5 million for fiscal year 
1972 and $7.5 million for fiscal year 1973. 

Having a uniform nationwide number 
to call in all emergencies would save 
lives, reduce crime by making it easier to 
report, and generally increase the speed 
and effectiveness of the response of mu- 
nicipal agencies to emergency situations. 

The average citizen, particularly in 
time of emergency, cannot and should 
not be expected to remember the myriad 
of different emergency numbers which 
now exist throughout the country. Fur- 
thermore, he should not have to have a 
dime in order to reach emergency help 
on a pay telephone. 

Mr. Speaker, this is clearly an instance 
where assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of a relatively small 
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appropriation could have a wide bene- 
ficial effect. We are living in a time of 
almost constant crisis, and we must im- 
prove our capability to respond to people 
in trouble. 

This is the primary intent of the legis- 
lation I introduced. I ask our colleagues 
to join in its support. 


DR. VICK: BIGNESS IS HIS BAG 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Dr. George Vick marked the 35th 
anniversary of his appointment as pas- 
tor of Temple Baptist Church in Detroit. 
The congregation's 13,000 membership is 
one of the largest in the country, and 
Dr. Vick is almost solely responsible for 
its incredible growth. 

The following article from the Detroit 
Free Press summarizes clearly Dr. Vick’s 
philosophy and achievements. I recom- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

THE TEMPLE BAPTIST Strory—Dr. Vick: 

Bieness Is His Bac 
(By Hiley H. Ward) 

Detroit’s Rev. George Beauchamp Vick is 
a successful pastor. 

He is, in fact, one of the most successful 
in the world, and certainly a case could be 
made for his being the most successful in 
Michigan. 

His 13,000-member Temple Baptist Church, 
Telegraph and Chicago, is right at the top 
among the biggest Protestant churches in 
the nation. 

Rivaling the 85-year-old Temple Baptist 
congregation in membership are only First 
Baptist (Southern), Dallas, and Akron (O.) 
Baptist Temple. 

The $4,134,000 new colonial building of 
Temple Baptist, on 16 acres, has 200 class- 
rooms and 176,000 square feet (four acres) 
of floor space. A $250,000 field house with 
gym, handball court, lounge, shuffleboard and 
other facilities was added last month. 

The church parking lot can handle 1,075 
cars and uses by special agreement the park- 
ing lots of three nearby businesses. 

Success can be measured by the size of a 
staff. Temple Baptist, a member of the Fun- 
damental Baptist Fellowship denomination, 
has a fulltime staff of 20. This includes 10 
associate pastors, five of them ordained. 
There are four secretaries, four caretakers, 
and one cook. 

Few churches can also boast 150 cribs for 
babies as does Temple Baptist. 

Success is measured by dedicated lives, and 
Temple Baptist has sent 300 young people 
into fulltime Christian service. Income for 
the church in 1970 was $1,093,000, one third 
of that going to missions. 

Success is longevity of service, and this 
week the beloved pastor marked his 35th 
year—half of his 70 years at Temple Bap- 
tist—first at Fourteenth and Marquette, 
then at 10100 Grand River, before the move 
to the far north side. 

He came to Temple Baptist after seven 
years on the evangelistic team of Mordecai 
Ham, the “Billy Sunday” of the South, as Dr. 
Vick calls him. Dr. Vick was also youth di- 
rector for eight years at the First Baptist 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Vick is also founder and president of 
the nation’s biggest se: and Bible col- 
lege, the 20-year-old Baptist Bible College, 
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Springfield, Mo., now double the size of his- 
toric Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 

To those who measure success by social 
proclamations and policies, it is not hard to 
fault Temple Baptist and Dr. Vick. While 
there is no written clause, Dr. Vick affirmed 
Friday “it is not our policy” to bring in 
blacks. 

His 25 buses drive through occasional black 
districts, but come back with whites from 
the far east side. Some members come from 
as far as Lansing and Port Huron, He's will- 
ing, he says, to see blacks “saved,” but feels 
they can best serve in their own community. 

Asked if a converted black—and there is 
an occasional black visitor in the audience— 
felt he could best serve the Lord by joining 
Temple Baptist instead of a black church, 
Dr. Vick said, “we wouldn’t feel that way.” 

His church in many ways is a lift-out from 
the rural South, drawing together many in 
the Detroit area who have roots in the South. 
And he conducts a pulpit exchange with 
many of the leading preachers of the South. 

Dr. Vick was only the choir director and 
Sunday school superintendent when he came 
to the church in 1935. The Sunday School 
had 700, now it has 4,500. 

A humble man and unpretentious, he was 
asked what was his secret of success, beyond 
giving credit to the work of the Lord and the 
Holy Spirit. 

It is “God that giveth the increase” (1 Cor. 
8:7), Dr. Vick said, but he also acknowledges 
that “God uses human instruments.” 

What are 10 of Dr. Vick’s—and Temple 
Baptist’s—secrets of success? The greying, 
trim pastor, in bright shiny tie that con- 
trasted with his slightly pencil-striped grey 
suit, sat back in his paneled study, beneath 
& row of figurines that included a “pieta” 
(Madonna and Christ), colonial soldiers and 
ancient galleon, and thought. 

Temple Baptist—the successful church— 
uses these techniques, Dr. Vick said. 

1. “We preach the gospel.” The sermons 
are all biblically orientated, and the method 
is “expository,” that is, taking verses of Scrip- 
ture and preaching in reference to those 
verses. 

2. “Evangelical thrust,” “At the end of 
each service we give an invitation to accept 
Christ. The whole message is geared to that.” 

8. “Personal visitation.” All 200 teachers 
are expected to call regularly on their class 
members. There are three regular periods in 
the week when members call on prospects: 
Monday—a 5:45 p.m. supper is followed by 
a pairing off of members into twos to make 
calls; Tuesday—young people go out to make 
calls at 7 p.m.; Thursday—women of the 
church call on their neighbors. 

4. “A bus blitz.” A selected territory where 
“the fishing looks good” is pegged, and a 
busload of 30 callers are brought in to make 
calls. 

5. “Personal witnessing.” Special courses 
are given on soul winning, and this infor- 
mation is also a high point of training pro- 
grams for teachers. 

6. “Scripture memorization.” Basic soul- 
winning verses, from John 3: 16, “For God 
so loved the world .. .,” to the declaration 
in Acts 16: 31, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” are learned. 
Four-page tracts with such verses are dis- 
tributed by members to prospects. 

7. “We teach the Bible only.” No lesson 
quarterlies are used. A small list with the 
Scripture to be studied each Sunday in the 
year is distributed and pasted inside individ- 
ual Bibles. On May 16, this Sunday, it is 
John 12: 1-11 (story of Jesus’ visit to His 
friends in Bethany). 

8. “Friendliness.” The church has door 
greeters. “We drum the need to be friendly 
into all.” New members in a class are seated 
next to those who are noted for their abili- 
ties and their concern for others. 


9. Contests play a big role. Each Sunday, 
each class has a quota to reach. A trophy is 
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given for the adult class with the best in- 
crease that Sunday, and another trophy is 
given to the youth class with the biggest 
increase. The trophies are rotated each 
Sunday. 

The new field house is proving to be an 
attraction, Dr. Vick said. While youths and 
husbands engage in the sports programs, he 
said, wives gather in the field house lounge 
for parlor games. An afternoon program also 
draws retirees to the field house. 

Temple Baptist is planning its own paro- 
chial school for 400 youths. 

“We try to make the church the center of 
our people’s lives,” said Dr. Vick. “If that is 
so, then the church is strengthened, and the 
individual is strengthened.” 


INDOCHINA PEACE PROPOSALS BY 
WORLD WITHOUT WAR COUNCIL, 
MIDWEST 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
organization in Chicago known as the 
World Without War Council, Midwest. 
They have undertaken to share the task 
of working for peace in Southeast Asia. 
It is a monumental undertaking, and we 
can use their help. 

I would like to insert a copy of an 
article from their most recent newsletter 
in which the authors attempt to clear 
away the political cobwebs of Vietnam- 
ization and immediate withdrawal, and 
address themselves to proposals for 
bringing peace to Indochina. There is a 
world of difference between ending war 
anl bringing peace. Congress may be 
moving toward the former. The World 
Without War Council is more concerned 
with the latter. The article follows: 


PEACE IN INDOCHINA: CRITERIA AND 
PROPOSALS 
(By Lowell Livezey and Tom Ireland) 

The present public debate about Indo- 
china seems to be missing the point—at 
least if the point is peace in Southeast Asia. 
The debate goes on everywhere: in the 
streets, in the media, in and between the 
Congress and the Administration, and in 
the mainstream voluntary organizations of 
our society. The matter at issue seems to be 
quite simply: Should the United States with- 
draw militarily from Indochina—to what ex- 
tent and when? 

It is generally thought that this is a 
debate about how to get peace in Indochina. 
We disagree. It is much less than that. It 
is a debate about two options for American 
military policy: Vietnamization or immedi- 
ate withdrawal. But that is not the same 
thing as a debate about the conditions neces- 
sary for peace. 

It is tempting to think that if the US. 
would just “go away” from Indochina, the 
war would go away too. That is the wishful 
thinking of people who are tired of war, who 
are deeply embarrassed by their country’s 
actions, who have lost hope in the construc- 
tive use of power. The withdrawal of U.S. 
forces would change the war, but it would 
not end it, for the U.S. is not the only bellig- 
erent nor the only source of conflict in 
Indochina. 

In saying this, we are not joining the cry 
of “Bloodbath!,” for we recognize that no 
bloodbath as great as the present one is 
likely. The U.S. must take a large share of 
blame for creating and sustaining the condi- 
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tions that perpetuate the war. In the light of 
those conditions, we are trying to be sober- 
ly realistic about the possibility that the war 
would continue in the absence of U.S. forces. 
Though we recognize that other parties are 
involved in the war, we are focusing our con- 
cern on the policies of our own government, 
We offer this discussion of policy alternatives 
in the belief that peace, and not simply U.S. 
military extrication, must be the goal of 
American policy in Indochina. 


THE UNITED STATES POLICY OF VIETNAMIZATION 


The Nixon Administration is quite candid 
about one point: that it seeks to withdraw 
from Indochina in a way, and to an extent, 
that will assure the military superiority of 
the Saigon government. The success of Viet- 
namization is measured by the strength of 
the South Vietnamese Army, as evidenced in 
“body counts.” “Success” is conceived, not 
in terms of steps toward peace, but in terms 
of an increased potential for waging war. 

Like many Americans, we think that the 
war was widened by the invasions of Cam- 
bodia and Laos—not narrowed as the Admin- 
istration claims. We strongly doubt that 
the withdrawal of all U.S. forces is possible 
given the present U.S. commitment to pre- 
serving the military superiority of Saigon. 
And we fear that our already heavy reliance 
on aerial bombardment will increase as more 
troops are withdrawn. But our intention here 
is to criticize not the integrity of the Admin- 
istration, nor the feasibility of its policy. We 
are criticizing the purpose of that policy. 
The Administration seeks to Vietnamize the 
war, not to end it. 


SET THE DATE FOR WITHDRAWAL 


While there are many and diverse criti- 
cisms of Vietnamization, its principle sppo- 
sition comes from those who want the U.S, 
to get out of Indochina as rapidly as possible, 
without conditions and without pursuing ob- 
jectives other than extrication itself. This 
policy is most commonly stated in the phrase 
“Set the Date’—for the withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces from Indochina and for the ces- 
sation of all U.S: military operations in Indo- 
china from wherever deployed. This has been 
a demand of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government (Vietcong) and North Vietnam. 
It has also long been dominant in the Amer- 
ican peace movement. “Set the Date” has 
lately gained considerable support in the U.S. 
Congress. 

U.S. citizens support a “Set the Date” 
policy for a number of reasons. Some favor 
the P.R.G.—often on “just war” grounds— 
and therefore want the U.S. to quit helping 
the “bad guys.” Others see the cause as hope- 
less, or humiliating, or too costly, and want 
to bring U.S. resources home to meet our own 
country’s needs. Still others think that how- 
ever great our responsibility to promote 
peace, the U.S. has been so discredited by its 
conduct of the war, and by its support of 
anti-democratic regimes, that the least de- 
structive thing this country can do is simply 
to get out. 

We believe that there is substantial evi- 
dence to support the latter position. Yet in 
light of the conditions created by years of 
unresolved conflict and war, we make this 
unhappy observation: A policy limited solely 
to unconditional withdrawal of U.S. forces, 
while it is better than the Administration’s 
policy, still means a continuation of the war, 
not an end to it. We do not believe that a 
United States commitment to withdrawal is 
a sufficient condition for the cessation of 
hostilities between the P.R.G. and the Saigon 
government. On reflection, the choice be- 
tween U.S.-supported Vietnamization and 
unconditional U.S. withdrawal seems to be 
a choice not between war and peace, but be- 
tween one war and another. 

We are dismayed at the readiness with 
which the American people have become 
resigned to this choice. We have not yet given 
up on the goal of peace. We think that some 
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little-discussed policy proposals offer more 
hope of peace in Indochina than those in the 
center of the current debate. We therefore 
call for exploration and promotion of the 
alternatives discussed below. 


CRITERA FOR A PEACE POLICY 


How shall we assess alternative proposals 
for U.S. policy with respect to the goal of 
peace in Indochina? We suggest the follow- 
ing criteria: 

First, a U.S. peace policy should lead to an 
end to the killing with the greatest possible 
speed. 

Second, a U.S. peace policy should recog- 
nize—and neither deny nor belittle—the di- 
verse and conflicting interests and purposes 
which exist among the Vietnamese people. It 
should enhance the possibility of non-violent 
processing and resolution of these conflicts, 
both now and in the long run. A political 
solution in this sense of the term is required. 
It might involve negotiation, mediation, and/ 
or election; it must provide for the effective 
nonviolent participation of all parties, fac- 
tions, and interest groups within all of South 
Vietnam. 

Third, a U.S. peace policy should enhance 
the contribution of the international com- 
munity to the establishment and preserva-~- 
tion of peace in Indochina. 

At a minimum, this would include (a) 
adherence to existing international law and 
agreements, (b) seeking acceptance of an 
international presence for peace-keeping 
and/or for overseeing the processes of politi- 
cal settlement among the South Vietnamese, 
and (c) a commitment to massive support 
for an international aid program for the re- 
construction of Indochina. 

Fourth, a U.S. peace policy should be po- 
litically feasible in the U.S, The most politi- 
cally feasible policy may not be the most 
popular one now: a policy must be assessed 
according to its potential, in the near future, 
for gain implementation by the U.S. 
government. 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS FOR A U.S, PEACE POLICY 


We do not know of a peace policy which 
fully embodies the above criteria, and we 
realize that no policy, at this time, can be a 
guarantee of peace. We wish to outline, how- 
ever, three alternative proposals, with some 
variations, which we think deserve much 
more serious consideration than they are 
getting. These proposals have much in com- 
mon, They all include: 

(1) the withdrawal of all U.S. armed forces 
from Indochina; 

(2) a cease-fire; 

(3) a political settlement; 

(4) a role for an internation presence in 
the process of political settlement; 

(5) massive aid for reconstruction in 
Indochina. 

The three proposals below differ primarily 
in the timing of, and pre-conditions for, each 
step. Let us examine the proposals more 
closely. 

A CEASE-FIRE—PEACE INITIATIVES POLICY 


The National Committee for a Political 
Settlement in Vietnam has proposed that 
the first condition for peace is a cease-fire 
and that this should be initiated unilaterally 
by the U.S. and its allies. At the same time, 
the coming South Vietnamese elections 
should be opened to the full and free par- 
ticipation of all parties in South Vietnam, 
including the P.R.G. and the non-Commu- 
nist groups now opposing the Saigon Gov- 
ernment. The U.S. should refrain from any 
partisan aid or activity that would compro- 
mise the elections. To follow up these two 
unilateral initiatives, the U.S. and its allies 
should—and reasonably could—pursue: a 
permanent cease-fire, including international 
supervision of the cease-fire and elections; 
withdrawal of all non-South Vietnamese mil- 
itary forces; release of all prisoners of war; 
and guarantee of no reprisals by either side 
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following the political settlement. The U.S. 
should pledge the withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces within six montns after the date of a 
permanent cease-fire agreement, and offer 
one billion dollars aid for reconstruction of 
Indochina. 

Rationale.* The cease-fire is proposed as 
the first step toward peace because: it would 
end the killing soonest; it is necessary, as a 
practical matter, for the conduct of free and 
open elections; and there would be pressure 
on Hanoi and the P.R.G. for reciprocation 
due to the war-weariness of the people of 
all of Indochina and of the world. The set- 
ting of the date must be conditional because 
otherwise it would take away the P.R.G.’s in- 
centive to negotiate a political settlement 
and would lead to continued warfare. Finally, 
it is argued that the United States’ political 
climate is more amenable to a cease-fire than 
unconditional withdrawal. 


A SET THE DATE/PEACE INITIATIVES POLICY 


Most formal presentations of the “Set the 
Date” policy do not relate it to specific initia- 
tives for peace. It is possible, however to see 
setting the date as a unilateral initiative to 
be followed by other steps toward peace. 
Consider a policy which would begin with 
the position of the American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee White Paper, “Indochina, 
1971," which calls for setting the date for 
withdrawal and announcing the discontinu- 
ance of U.S. support for the regime of Thieu, 
Ky, and Khiem. With this beginning, the 
U.S. should then work for a cease-fire, free 
elections open to all parties, withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese forces, and a commitment 
of massive aid for reconstruction. Interna- 
tional supervision should be utilized for as 
much of this as is necessary and possible. 

Rationale, Setting the date is proposed as 
the first step toward peace on the grounds 
that: it is the oniy way to make the U.S. 
commitment to withdrawal credible and to 
get Saigon to negotiate seriously (they will 
fight on as long as they have U.S. support); 
the P.R.G. has said that everything else is 
negotiable once the date is set. It is argued 
that setting the date is politically more fea- 
sible in the U.S. because: it is accessible to 
Congressional action (via appropriations); 
and because there is already a significant 
movement in favor of withdrawal which 
could be mobilized to support a withdrawal/ 
peace initiative policy. 


SIMULTANEOUS SET THE DATE/CEASE-FIRE/PEACE 
INITIATIVE POLICY 


A third U.S. policy would include elements 
of both of the above. The U.S. and the South 
Vietnamese governments would announce 
simultaneousiy that: a unilateral cease-fire 
would begin immediately; Thieu, Ky, and 
Khiem would retire from public office at the 
end of their present terms (October, 1971); 
and all U.S. forces would be withdrawn and 
all military support terminated at a given 
and early date. These three initiatives would 
be followed, as above, by specific measures 
aimed at getting a political settlement in- 
cluding elections open to all parties, a cease- 
fire, massive economic aid from the U.S., and 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese forces—all 
under international supervision to as great 
an extent as is possible and necessary. 

Rationale. The cease-fire is necessary im- 
mediately both to end the killing and to 
create a climate in which open elections are 
logistically possible and a political settlement 
is psychologically enhanced. The setting of 
the date is necessary immediately to en- 
hance the credibility of the U.S. in negotia- 
tions, to force the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment to negotiate seriously, and to meet 
the conditions under which all other matters 
have been declared negotiable by the P.R.G. 


*Rationale not ascribed to the National 
Committee for a Political Settlement in Viet- 
nam. 
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Rnd Hanoi. The political feasibility in the 
U.S. would be increased by the fact that the 
present momentum favoring “set the date” 
ould be utilized, but additional support 
ould be won on the basis of this policy’s 
ecognition of the need for an active U.S. 
‘ole in securing peace. 

Perhaps none of these policies is adequate 
as stated here, but all of them emphasize the 
importance of promoting peace in Indochina 
BS Opposed to only getting the U.S. out of 
an unpopular and costly war. It is this ele- 
iment which is so badly needed in the debate 
about the war and in a new United States 
policy direction. For without it, the choice 
iposed is not between war and peace, but only 
between one war and another. 


ETTER UNDERSTANDING OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND TRADE UNION MOVE- 
MENTS NEEDED 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Lane 
Kirkland, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO, makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to a better public understand- 
ing of the civil rights and trade union 
movements in his speech at the Second 
National Conference of the A. Philip 
Randolph Institute Affiliates in Chicago 
on May 1. The speech follows: 

BETTERE UNDERSTANDING OF CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS NEEDED 

One thing can be said for the era that 
we are living in today. You don’t have to 
look very far back to see a great deal of 
change. Ten or fifteen years ago, in the 
early days of the modern civil rights revolu- 
tion, racism was the prevailing and the in- 
stinctive way of life for most people in this 
country. Most people practiced it one way 
or another and never even gave it a second 
thought. 

We faced an elaborate system of segrega- 
tion and discrimination, solidified by cen- 
turies held together by a senseless tangle of 
ideologies, codes, customs, taboos, habits and 
prejudices against a background of eco- 
nomic stagnation, social neglect and wide- 
spread indifference. 

Just a few short years ago, in the 1950s, 
everything seemed arrayed on the side of 
the status quo and yet, looking back, with 
all those problems, somehow the task 
seemed simpler; it seemed more clearly de- 
fined among those who were dedicated to 
change. 

There was a strong feeling of hope and 
there was a unity of purpose and of ap- 
proach. That force of spirit, that unity, 
didn’t flounder and splinter because it was 
frustrated or because it failed. Indeed, it 
succeeded beyond the limits of what seemed 
possible only a decade ago, it cracked many 
barriers and brought them down. They are 
still falling, not withstanding the efforts of 
the Nixon Administration to shore some of 
them up. Yet today this force seems to have 
faded. In too many quarters it has yielded 
to confusion and to cynicism. Why? 

One reason, I would suggest, is that a 
good many well-meaning, liberal-minded 
people never really understood the problem 
in the first place. All that needed to be done, 
they thought, was to tear down the “white 
only” signs and integration would naturally 
result; the problem would be over and done 
with; we would have reached the new Jeru- 
salem, 

These people could never quite manage the 
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transition from the world of lunch counters 
to the world of jobs, housing, schools, health, 
transportation, sanitation, welfare, crime, 
overcrowding—the world in which black 
Americans have to live every day and in which 
equality has been more strongly rooted than 
in public accommodations. 

Some naive souls could not make that 
crossing because they were comfortable only 
with moral issues. They found that the in- 
trusion of economics drained those issues of 
their moral content. It raised questions of 
money. It raised questions of taxes and that 
afflicts an entirely different set of nerves and 
it raises another set of barriers. 

There were others who had a rather pleas- 
ant relationship to certain existing economic 
arrangements and were made uneasy by talk 
of such things as tearing down the slums, re- 
building the cities, guaranteeing full em- 
ployment at decent wages, building housing 
that people can afford, upgrading public 
education, providing mass transit and the 
like. Our comfortable friends, very accurately 
perceived that all of these social needs have 
very fat price tags and, indeed, can only be 
met through a vast expansion of planned 
public investment. 

Well, before you know it, you are talking 
about the allocation of economic resources 
and about such matters as redistributing in- 
come, closing the tax loopholes for the rich 
and tapping excess profits. And that kind of 
talk is very upsetting in some quarters and 
they respond with the classic, evasine ma- 
neuver—the buy-off—the buy-off of actual or 
potential leaders and spokesmen, hence, black 
capitalism. 

Meanwhile, we have a stable of writers 
who call themselves radicals, who work fevir- 
ishly to spread the latest insight. Negroes 
want out. They don’t want to be a part of 
this materialist society. They don’t want a 
larger slice of the pie. Their quest is psy- 
chological to resolve an identity crisis. This 
requires cultural separatism. Integration is 
reactionary and only Uncle Toms really 
wanted it. Take Lester Maddox to lunch. 
Meanwhile, the media, drawn somehow to 
this dribble, works overtime to glorify black 
leaders representing no one but themselves, 
repudiate the age-old aspiration of millions 
and belittle the dreams of a century in favor 
of a deeper alienation, cults of personality, 
mystiques of violence. 

And with it all, the new separatism, as dis- 
mally as all of its predecessors, serves the in- 
terests of the privileged. And the naive, the 
innocent, already disillusioned because some 
of the walls of Jericho survived all of the 
marching and the blowing, find an ideological 
excuse to abandon the cause of integration. 

There is still another chapter in this little 
chronology of how the mice and the rats 
went over the side. Before the escape from 
commitment could reach its peak, something 
else had to happen, and it did, in South- 
east Asia. 

The Vietnam war provided a haven from 
domestic responsibility and in a way that 
prolonged the coupling of the naive with the 
privileged. 

For the naive, the war excited moralistic 
passions that had lain exhausted and dor- 
mant since the early days of the civil rights 
revolution. 

Here again, finally, was a simple, uncom- 
plicated issue that lent itself to slogans, to 
demonstrations and displays of self-right- 
eousness and, after all, it wasn’t as if you 
were abandoning blacks by switching your 
energies to the anti-war movement. Fighting 
something called American “imperialism” 
abroad, was, in some way, helpful to black 
liberation at home. 

As for the privileged, the war provided 
still another excuse to evade the issue of 
resource allocation here and now. “You can’t 
have guns and butter,” they proclaimed. “Ali 
of your ambitious domestic programs, which 
we really find quite interesting in principle, 
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will have to be put on the shelf for now. 
Come and see us when the war is over.” 

One of the products of this seduction of 
the innocent by the privileged is the dan- 
gerous illusion that the end of the war will 
automatically bring an end to the urban 
crisis, to the problem of living in the cities. 
Tying the urban crisis into the war may be 
a convenient battle cry for the John Lindsays 
and other politicians who need to cloak their 
own failures with the mantle of virtue but it 
does not explain why our cities were on the 
skids, why they were decaying, long before 
the war started. Our priorities, our goals, 
were wrong then and they are still wrong 
now. 

The wrong priorities are not voted because 
of the war and to suppose otherwise is re- 
actionary. All of the money that is available 
and needed for public investment is not go- 
ing to Vietnam. It is pouring, by the billions, 
through tax loopholes and into the pockets 
of speculators and those whose money works, 
even if they don’t. 

The wrong priorities were voted because 
the wrong people were voted into office. 
Money will be spent for the programs we 
need if we elect the right people to vote to 
raise and to spend the money—Vietnam or 
no. In New York, if we keep electing Buck- 
leys, it won’t make any difference whether 
there is a war or not. And the election of 
Buckley was just another product of the 
seduction of the innocent by the privileged. 

One of the reasons I wanted to come to 
this conference is that I know you share my 
taste for cold political realities rather than 
political romance, We are not in politics as 
an ego trip or as a moral or aesthetic adven- 
ture, Politics is a fish fry. We have some fish 
to fry and we want to get into the kitchen. 

Brothers, they are the same fish and we 
will get into that kitchen together or we will 
all be locked out. The difference between us 
and our opposition is that what they cook 
up is meant for a very small and very ex- 
clusive table. What we bring back from the 
fish fry has to feed millions and millions of 
people. We all here understand that politics 
helps to write the numbers on the pay 
checks, on the employment rolls, on the 
doctors’ and the landlords’ and the grocers’ 
bills for better or for worse. Yours is a dual 
role. As trade unionists who are black and as 
blacks who are trade unionists, you will face 
problems different from those of your white 
brothers. They will have the continuing ed- 
ucational task of keeping white rank and 
filers voting their real interests, not their 
fears, not their impulses, not their prejudices. 

In 1968 that was no small job but we suc- 
ceeded, in large part, and the union vote for 
Wallace was well below the national aver- 
age. 

Your problem is not so much where the 
black vote will go but how large it will be. 
Less than 15 years ago, only one eligible 
black American out of ten was registered 
to vote. Today the figure has gone over the 
50 percent mark and is climbing rapidly. 
But to get out this increasingly important 
vote still means overcoming an apathy, rooted 
in tradition, economics and the widespread 
conviction that voting really doesn’t change 
anything. 

Overcoming these obstacles isn’t easy but 
certainly no one can do it more effectively 
than you, for as blacks who are trade union- 
ists, you bring to the community valuable 
leadership skills and experience 2s organizers, 
speakers, planners, men of action, doers—- 
skills which can only be acquired in the labor 
movement and which enhance your effec- 
tiveness not only in educating and mobilizing 
the vote but also encountering the anti-labor 
hostility which is being promoted by some 
in the community. 

The power of the force that you represent 
has already been dramatically demonstrated. 
In 1968, the Negro-labor coalition, which is 
all there was going, refusing to become un- 
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stuck, came within inches of electing, vir- 
tually unaided, the President of the United 
States. And we were the core and the back- 
bone of the movement that prevented a 
conservative sweep in 1970. Your work in 
voter registration, in get-out-the-vote drives, 
through the A. Philip Randolph Institute, 
was a significant factor in both of *hose 
elections, 

I can state my own conviction, from close 
observation, that the creation, the develop- 
ment and the growth of the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Institute was one of the greatest things 
that has happened to the trade union move- 
ment in the last 10 years and, I believe, one 
of the greatest things that has happened to 
the civil rights movement in the black com- 
munity. 

When you look around you, you can only 
say “God only knows where we would be 
without it today.” 

The Negro Labor Alliance, according to 
some who would like to deny its existence 
all together, has been an election year, polit- 
ical contrivance that papers over some deep 
and growing antagonisms. The demands of 
the labor movement, they argue, are basically 
hostile to the interests of the black commu- 
nity and vice versa. 

In most cases, of course, those observations 
emanate from people who know very little 
about the black community and have never 
once been to a union meeting. But I would 
like, nevertheless, to say just a few things 
about the value of the labor movement and 
the black community to each other. 

I want to talk first about the importance 
of the black community to the labor move- 
ment, strictly in terms of self-interest since 
that is the cement that is the most durable 
and since avowals of pure idealism from the 
labor movement fall on deaf ears anyway. 

In recent years the labor movement has 
made its greatest organizing gains among 
white collar workers and among those we have 
come to call “the working poor.” With the 
advance of public employee unionism, large 
numbers of teachers, social workers, para- 
professionals, sanitation workers and other 
municipal employees are becoming a part 
of the trade union movement. In all of these 
areas, and in the South, Negroes and other 
minorities constitute a significant portion 
of the work force as they do also among farm 
workers and others of the working poor. In- 
deed, it has been estimated that one out of 
every three new union members is non-white, 

Obviously, therefore, the support of the 
Negro and other minority communities is 
essential to the expansion of the labor move- 
ment. No doubt that is one reason why the 
enemies of labor are anxious to depict unions 
as racist institutions for the same basic eco- 
nomic reason that employers have, on other 
oceasions, tried to break up organizing ef- 
forts in the South by calling trade unions 
“Negro-loving institutions,” The smears 
don’t seem to be sticking, however, at least 
not where it counts, for, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce study published in 
March, among private wage and salary work- 
ers, Negroes were more likely to be union 
members than were their white counter- 

. The survey showed that Negro union 
membership in 1966 was 35 percent, as com- 
pared with 31 percent for all men. By now 
I would guess the figure would be consider- 
ably higher. 

Furthermore, the black community is im- 
portant to us as a source of new leadership 
within the house of labor. It is a rather spe- 
cial kind of leadership because it draws its 
strength from two different, yet profoundly 
related struggles—the struggle against racial 
injustice and against economic exploitation. 
Each struggle contributes to the personal 
realization of full manhood and dignity. This 
leadership is expanding and rising in the 
labor movement and it is a force with which 
our enemies are going to have to reckon. 

Also, the black community is important to 
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us all because on the basic issues most vital 
to labor's programs—full employment, high- 
er wages, decent housing, more aid for pub- 
lic education, national health care, increased 
Social Security—on these and many other is- 
sues, the black community is more consist- 
ently and solidly supportive than any other 
single population group. 

But this is not a one-way street and by 
any standard of self-interest the labor move- 
ment is important to the black community 
as an instrument of progress—in fact, the 
most effective single instrument now on the 
scene. 

I am perfectly well aware that to say such 
a thing flies in the face of passion. It is met 
with disbelief in many circles. But whether 
we are in style or not, whether the chic and 
the slick like us or not, facts are facts and 
there is no need to be defensive or apologetic 
about them. Despite all of their imperfec- 
tions, deficiencies, shortcomings, failures and 
sins, the trade unions are still far ahead of 
anything else on the road. They are surely 
the most integrated of all the mass insti- 
tutions of American society. That Depart- 
ment of Commerce study showed that in 
1966, Negroes constituted 10.4 percent of 
all private wage and salary workers, but 11 
percent of those in labor unions, In other 
words, Negroes constitute a higher propor- 
tion of union members than they do of the 
the private labor force. 

In these days of numbers games, quotas, 
guidelines and what have you, there is no 
other mass institution that so nearly reflects 
the composition of society. The churches? 
Compare the average union meeting with the 
average church service for integration, The 
colleges and the universities are good for a 
lot of free advice, tinged, of course, with 
moral superiority, but they are not much 
good for integration. 

Out of a college student population of 
about seven million, only 500,000 are black 
and large numbers of these are in all-black 
southern schools. As for the faculties, forget 
it. 

The corporations? At last count, well, there 
isn’t much to count, Aside from the recent 
selection by General Motors of one of *heir 
own choosing, the 500 top corporations in 
America could boast of no black faces on 
their boards of directors or in the upper 
levels of management. Urban Coalition, 
please note. 

How about the mass media? According to 
the most recent evaluation of a 1967 study 
by the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission, in the radio and TV industry, 
Negroes constituted less than 1 percent of 
the officials and managers and less than 2 
percent of the professionals. In periodical 
publishing, they were less than 1 percent of 
the officials and managers and exactly one 
percent of the professionals, And in news- 
paper publishing, Negroes were less than one- 
tenth of one percent of the officials and 
managers, and 1.2 percent of the profes- 
sionals. 

All of these institutions—the churches, the 
colleges and the universities, the corpora- 
tions, the mass media, the press, magazines, 
television, radio—all of them are powerful 
moulders of public opinion. All of them share 
some responsibility for the myths and stereo- 
types that portray unions as bulwarks of 
racism and reaction. Yet when it comes to 
racial integration, not one of them can hold 
@ candle to the trade union movement, 

Of course, a union means much more to 
a black worker than a chance to be inte- 
grated with white workers. For one thing, it 
means he will earn more money. According to 
the same Department of Commerce study, a 
full-time, year-round Negro blue collar 
worker earned 50 percent more if he was 
a union member than if he was not. This 
differential is greater than that between 
union and non-union workers generally. The 
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black union member not only made more but 
he worked more, Sixty-six percent of a 
union members were employed full-time the 
year-round as compared with only 51 per. 
cent of non-union workers. 

Better wages and job security are only 
part of the picture. Union-won fringe bene 
fits, group health programs, dental plans, 
credit unions, pension programs and so forth 
help to stabilize the black worker and his 
family, giving them a position of dignity 
in the community. Anyway y: u turn it, the 
union card is still the best way out of pov 
erty and into economic security and self. 
respect. 

Unions are engaged in a broad range off 
programs that address the needs of the mi 
aad communities—not just union mem 

ers. 

Through the AFL-CIO Mortgage Invest- 
ment Trust and the efforts of internationa; 
unions, the labor movement has financed) 
iow- and middle-income housing, including} 
cooperatives, and that effort is rapidly ex 
panding. 

Through the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute, the labor movement is in 
volved in manpower programs around the 
country helping to train and upgrade the 
skills of minority workers. The Outreach Pro- 
gram that we helped to promote, to launc 


youngsters 
apprenticeships in the building trades in co-| 
operation with the Joint Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram of the Workers’ Defense League and the 
A. Philip Randolph Institute, the Nationa 
Urban League and other civil rights groups. 
The Outreach Program has so far placed ap- 
proximately, 9,000 minority group youngsters 
in these highly desirable apprenticeships, 
most of them in the mechanical trades, 

Our civil rights department not only 
assisted in these programs but has helped to 
mobilize union support at the international, 
state and local levels to the broad objectives 
of the civil rights movement. The list of AFL- 
CIO programs, manifested in action as well as 
resolutions, is long-ranging from pioneering 
health plans to community training to school 
desegregation. Through all of them, directly 
and indirectly, the labor movement reaches 
out from the work place and the union hall 
into the homes, into the schools and the 
hospitals of the community, including the 
black community. 


scene. The struggle to eliminate segregation 
and discrimination from the house of labor 
has taken a long time—too long, and it will 
continue until the job is done. We have no 
need to apologize for stopping Haynsworth 
and Carswell. We did notice, however, that 
some of our red hot liberal critics were a 
little slow getting into these fights and waited 
and waited until our flag was half-way up the 
hill. 
We have no need to apologize for the civil 
rights legislation of the last decade for which 
the labor movement provided the most 
powerful backing, nor have we any need to 
apologize for the array of social legislation 
which labor's muscle has brought forth over 
the past generation. 

To say that much of this legislation is 
inadequate today is merely foolish. It was 
less than we asked for then. Obviously it will 
not solve the new problems arising from our 
rapidly changing society. But the point is 
that insofar as this legislation has advanced 
the interests of the have-nots and the 
have-littles, it has brought gains to the 
black community which is so disproportion- 
ately concentrated in the lower-income 
categories. This kind of social legislation is 
also civil rights legislation, for it strengthens 
the social and economic basis for progress 
toward genuine racial equality. 

The reverse can also occur. The Labor De- 
partment reports, for example, that “the gen- 
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eral decline in economic activity in 1970 re- 
versed the improvement in jobless rates that 
ad been made by poverty area residents 
between 1967 and 1969.” It doesn’t take much 
O figure out that a disproportionate number 
of these poverty area residents are black and 
hat this reversal in their jobless rates does 
not bring them closer to equality. 

The decline in economic activity engi- 
neered by the Nixon Administration is pro- 
foundly anti-civil rights, It is, of course, also 
anti-labor. 

The great majority of American Negroes are 
working people. Their income derives from 
wages and salaries, not from dividends, capi- 
tal gains and stock bonuses. So long as this 
is true, and it is going to be true for a long, 
long time, the Negro and the labor moye- 
ment will necessarily share common inter- 
ests. And because the black community is, 
in the main, a community of workers, its 
interests are bound with labor’s and that 
bond must prevail over any differences. 

Economic policies that are anti-labor must, 
inevitably, be anti-civil rights. There is really 
no way to engineer a recession that raises 
unemployment in the ranks of labor but 
not in the black community. There is really 
no way to promote inflationary price in- 
creases that cut into the purchasing power 
of union members but leave Intact the pur- 
chasing power of the black community. There 
is no way to keep union wages down, even 
in the name of fighting inflation, that al- 
lows incomes to rise in the black community. 

And yet, the view persists that the inter- 
ests of labor and the Negro are antagonistic. 
Why? Because it has behind it powerful 
backers and a long tradition. 

The old tactic of dividing workers along 
racial lines goes back a long, long way in 
American history. And today it is back in 
force, this time with White House backing. 

The immediate target is the building 
trades, but the larger purpose is to thwart 
the national union drive, the drive of all 
working people to catch up with the rising 
cost of living and to get all working people 
& fairer share of the country’s wealth. 

Toward this end, the campaign has been 
mounted to blame union wage demands for 
inflation and to portray unions as the main 
obstacles to socially desirable goals. But an 
end to the heritage of slavery will not come 
from union busting, depressed wages, cheap 
labor pools or plantation-style paternalism. 
It will not come from pitting black and 
white workers against each other in a strug- 
gle over scarce jobs. It will not come from 
engineered recessions that render men and 
machines idle. It will not come from an in- 
flation that starves the lean and feeds the 
fat. It will not come from interest rates that 
enrich the bankers and wreck our housing 
programs. It will not come from fiscal and 
monetary policies that redistribute income 
from those who need it to those who do not. 
It will not come from a continuing neglect 
of our social and environmental needs in 
the midst of blight and disorder. 

It will come from the vision, the goals and 
the broad national programs of the labor 
movement. It will come from the economic 
and social policies advocated by labor that 
would put our resources where our intentions 
are—on the side of integration. 

We do not throw up our hands and we 
have no patience with those who do. We 
know where we are going. Our purpose is 
clear. We have the staying power and we do 
not run out on our friends. And, therefore, 
we have hope; That hope is fed by people like 
you in this room. 

I know that you do not have an easy job. 
These days the bearers of labor’s message 
in the black community have many enemtes. 
You are a conspicuous target for the dema- 
gogue, for the hustler, for the opportunist 
and the nut: They come in all sizes, shapes 
and colors, 

You must not yield ground to them be- 
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cause the black community needs the special 
kind of leadership that only you can provide. 
It is special because, for one thing, it is a 
symbol of integration which needs to be held 
ever higher when there are those who would 
give up on it and run out on it. It is also 
special b-cause it demonstrates that leader- 
ship in the black community need not come 
exclusively from the thin layers of the col- 
lege educated, well-to-do professionals—from 
what DuBois called the talented tenth and 
Frazier called the black bourgeoisie. 

Leadership can come, has come and must 
come in greater measure from the ranks of 
black working people who have real stakes 
in their communities, who know the value 
of organization, who can see clear goals and 
who are not afraid of the hard nuts and bolts, 
down-to-earth work that it takes to reach 
them. 

These are qualities that run deep in work- 
ing people of all races. They have a sense of 
purpose and organization and discipline that 
comes. from being a part of the productive 
process of making and doing, not just talk- 
ing and dreaming. 

These are the qualities from which you 
draw your strength, the leadership from 
which all decent people now draw hope. 

Thank you, very much. 


USIA SHOULD ADD YIDDISH LAN- 
GUAGE BROADCASTS TO HELP 
DEMONSTRATE US. CONCERN 
FOR THE FATE OF THE OP- 
PRESSED SOVIET JEWS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr, DOW. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
Union is continuing its harassment of 
the Soviet Jews. Nine more members of 
the Jewish faith have been convicted in 
a closed-door court hearing in Lenin- 
grad. The foreign press was barred and 
little or no details were reported to the 
Soviet people themselves, 

Over the past months, I have expressed 
great concern about the intolerable sit- 
uation facing the Soviet Jews. It was my 
privilege recently to meet with a group 
of concerned citizens from the 27th Con- 
gressional District which I represent and 
to assist them in arranging meetings 
with other Congressmen and officials at 
the State Department. 

One result of that meeting was a let- 
ter I sent to the U.S. Information Agency 
to urge that the Voice of America re- 
structure its programing to the Soviet 
Union to include a segment of its 8-hour 
broadcast in Yiddish. 

I would like to share a copy of that let- 
ter with my colleagues: 

May 13, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES D. ABLARD, 
General Counsel, U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ABLARD: I very much appreciate 
the time several members of the USIA staff 
took to meet with the Rockland County 
Committee on Soviet Jewry and Mr. Ketcham 
of my staff on Wednesday, May 12th. 

I am writing to urge that the Voice of 
America restructure its programming to the 
Soviet Union to include a segment of its 
eight-hour broadcast in Yiddish. I fully un- 
derstand the very great demands on the 
program time, but am convinced that a 
careful review of your program policies 
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would create the necessary broadcast time 
for the Yiddish language without signif- 
icantly altering any large foreign language 
time block or requiring a complete, high- 
level policy decision, 

Itis very important to remember that the 
issue of Soviet Jewry is an increasing issue 
of national importance in the United States. 
Although there have been some very low key 
remarks by top governmental officials, there 
has been no demonstrated support, no real 
statement of concern such as would be pos- 
sible by instituting even a limited Yiddish 
broadcast into the Soviet Union. 

There are several compelling arguments 
which I only wish to restate briefly for your 
consideration of this question: 

Of the Soviet Jewish population, a large 
number are Yiddish speaking. 

This audience would be a more receptive 
audience to VOA programming in their own 
language. 

There is a strong cultural need for the 
proposed programming. 

With eight hours of program time, any 
policy change would be considered a sig- 
nificant breakthrough. 

I feel that with the increasing overt acts 
of aggression against Soviet Jews, high- 
lighted by the trials beginning on May 19th 
in Kishinew and May 24th in Riga, that ap- 
propriate and significant action must be 
undertaken by our Government. 

In addition may I ask for your help in 
obtaining information on several of the 
issues discussed at the May 12th meeting: 

1. Some scripts of VOA Jewish news, 

2. The broadcast schedule into Russia, 

3. Census figures and VOA estimate of 
Jewish population and Yiddish-speaking 
population. 


4, Other languages being considered for 
broadcast into Russia. 

5. The approximate cost of building an- 
other transmitter. 

I would be most grateful for your consid- 
eration of the need to broadcast in Yiddish 
and for the above information. 

Sincerely, 
Joun G. Dow, 
Member of Congress. 


The point is clear thai the Voice of 
America beams native language broad- 
casts to Baltic nations although none of 
them have such a great population as 
the 3 million souls which make up the 
group of Jews living in the Soviet Union. 

I most decidedly feel that the Voice of 
America should be broadcasting to these 
people in their own language—Yiddish. 
I am sure that it would be a tremendous 
lift to them to have word that they could 
understand coming from the free world, 

I would also like to share with my col- 
leagues a letter I have sent to the Sec- 
retary of State urging the United States 
to do everything possible to assure clem- 
ency for those Soviet Jews who pleaded 
guilty to charges under highly suspicious 
circumstances: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OFP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY ROGERS: I would like to ex- 
press my deep concern about the trial being 
conducted in Leningrad involving nine So- 
viet Jews. 

There are many doubts in my mind about 
the validity of guilty pleas by the defendants 
to charges of participating in plans to hi- 
jack an airplane to Israel. The defendants 


are all professional persons who have never 
before had any criminal record. 
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The sentences demanded by the prosecu- 
tion, one to ten years in prison camps are 
unjust. It is painfully obvious that these 
demands represent continuing efforts to 
harass, intimidate, and terrify the Jewish 
community in the Soviet Union. We would 
like to think that this kind of treatment was 
a thing of the past. 

I am asking you to use the power of your 
office to urge clemency for these persons who 
are in reality pawns caught up in the vicis- 
situdes of domestic and, indeed, interna- 
tional policies. 

Sincerely, 
Joan G. Dow, 
Member of Congress. 


Because of my concern, I joined in 
cosponsoring legislation, H.R. 7887, with 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KocH), which would 
grant 30,000 special visas to Soviet Jews 
who would like to leave Russia and come 
to the United States. By adopting this 
legislation we can set an example of con- 
cern for the oppressed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to share 
with my colleagues a weekly report I is- 
sued my district on the problems facing 
Jewish people in the Soviet Union and 
the Middle East: 


JEWISH PEOPLE STRIVE FOR A GOAL OF PEACE 
AND FREEDOM 
(By Congressman JomN G. Dow) 

The situation in the Middle East is a 
smoldering tinderbox. 

A tenuous cease-fire has existed for the 
past nine months and U.S. Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers has been touring the area, 
The greatest danger is that pressure may be 
brought to bear on Israel to accept a one- 
sided settlement. 

Some forces have been trying to persuade 
Israel to pledge in advance of any negotia- 
tions to surrender the territories she holds 
as security for her borders. If this occurs, 
there will be little incentive for any conces- 
sions by the Arabs to assure future Israeli 
security. 

A settlement imposed on Israel by outsiders 
will merely place our single ally in the Mid- 
east in greater peril than before the six-day 
June War of 1967. There has been massive 
and unprecedented direct Soviet military in- 
volvement in Egypt. Only the creation of de- 
fensible borders will offer Israel some reason- 
able hope that hostilities will not resume as 
soon as the Arabs feel they are ready for an- 
other round. 

It is in the best self-interest of the United 
States that Israel continue as a strong viable 
force in the Middle East, Many people in the 
27th Congressional District have expressed 
concern about the situation in Israel and 
have urged that I make a special trip to the 
Mideast. I am hopeful that such a tour can 
be arranged by early summer. 

The United States must continue to press 
the Russians to declare her aims and objec- 
tives in the Middie East. If we can bring the 
two great powers to an understanding and 
standstill, a solution to the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict will be possible in a free atmosphere. 

The intolerable situation facing Jewish 
people is not limited to the Mideast. The 
Jews who live in the Soviet Union are being 
denied of their rights—these are rights 
guaranteed not only by the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights but 
by the Soviet Constitution itself. 

Many of these people have been deprived 
of their jobs and are pushed to the brisk of 
desparation. For many Soviet Jews, the only 
wish is to leave Russia. Yet they are denied 
permission to leave. 

Toward this end, I have co-sponsored legis- 
lation, H.R. 7887, to authorize 30,000 special 
visas for Soviet Jews who want to come to 
the United States. Such humanitarian action 
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follows the great American tradition of 
opening our land to the oppressed of the 
world. 

Adoption of this bill would set an example 
for other countries to follow. It would also 
be a challenge for the Soviet Union to open 
its doors and permit Jews who want to leave 
to do so. 

The Jewish people are proud and industri- 
ous and their entire history is evidence that 
they seek only freedom from oppression. 
Such a goal is worthy be it applied to Jews 
behind the Iron Curtain or to the Israelis 
now celebrating their 23rd year as a free 
nation. 


HAWAII STATE SENATE SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATION TO PERMIT STATES 
TO SET NOISE STANDARDS 
STRICTER THAN FEDERAL 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only recently that we have begun to ad- 
dress ourselves to the problem of exces- 
sive noise, but we have progressed to 
the point of having created an Office of 
Noise Abatement and Control, by last 
year’s Clean Air Act Amendments. 

The present administration, to its 
credit, has sent to the Congress legisla- 
tion designed to deal further with noise 
pollution; but it is defective in a number 
of areas. It seems to call, for instance, 
for the disbanding of the Office of Noise 
Abatement and Control. 

In addition, the administration’s bill 
would forbid State and local governments 
from setting noise level standards that 
differed at all—either looser or stricter— 
from federally established standards. 

The anomaly is clear: If the citizens 
of a particular city or State want to pro- 
tect themselves from noise to a greater 
degree than Federal standards would al- 
low, that city or State could not do it. 

This is unacceptable, particularly to a 
State like Hawaii. Noise levels in my 
State, although they are rising, have yet 
to approach the excessive, intrusive level 
found in some other areas of the United 
States. And since the Federal standard 
must be high enough so that the noisiest 
city in the land will be able to comply 
without shutting down its economy, we 
can reasonably expect that the noise lev- 
els permitted under Federal regulations 
will be relatively high. If Hawaii is to be 
able to preserve the modest quiet now 
remaining, it must be permitted to es- 
tablish stricter noise standards than 
those applicable nationwide. Many, per- 
haps most, States, are in the same posi- 
tion. 

That is why I have joined my colleague 
from New York (Mr. Ryan) and dozens 
of other House Members in sponsoring 
a comprehensive bill to broaden the 
functions and responsibilities of the Of- 
fice of Noise Abatement and Control. In- 
cluded specifically in our bill is authority 
for State and local governments to set 
stricter noise level standards. 

I trust that the Congress will act favor- 
ably on this proposal in the near future. 

Last month, Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
of the State of Hawaii addressed itself to 
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this problem, and passed a resolution 
urging Hawaii’s congressional delegation 
to support changes in the law to permit 
stricter local and State standards for 
noise levels. That resolution points out 
another reason why noise standards ap- 
plicable in other parts of the United 
States would be unsuited to Hawaii. 
Since Hawaii’s near-perfect weather has 
resulted in open, light-weight construc- 
tion throughout the islands, noise levels 
that are acceptable in areas with heav- 
ier, closed structures, “if applied without 
modification in Hawaii may not be strin- 
gent enough—and may degrade the nat- 
ural environment that makes Hawaii at- 
tractive.” 

I could not agree more fully with the 
judgment of the Hawaii Senate, and I 
include at this point the complete text 
of the resolution: 

Resolution requesting Hawaii's congressional 
delegation to seek a change in the proposed 

Noise Control Act of 1971 in order to al- 


low Hawaii to set lower sound level for 
noise standards 


Whereas, Hawaii’s mild climate allows and 
encourages residents and visitors to enjoy 
throughout the year living in close com- 
panionship with Hawali’s environment; and 

Whereas, many of Hawaii's homes, schools, 
hotels, and places of business have been de- 
signed to make use of the trade winds to cool 
and refresh the living spaces; and 

Whereas, the resulting open and light- 
weight construction also allows noise easily 
to enter the living and sleeping spaces; and 

Whereas, noise both within and without 
the living spaces greatly interferes with the 
enjoyment of the “trade-wind” quality of 
life which is so attractive to residents and 
visitors; and 

Whereas, noise control standards that are 
reasonable for areas having closed, heavy- 
weight structures, such as those typical of 
cold climates, if applied without modifica- 
tion in Hawaii may not be stringent enough 
for open, lightweight structures, and may 
degrade the natural environment that makes 
Hawali attractive; and 

Whereas, the products of commerce, suck. 
as construction equipment, transportation 
equipment, and equipment powered by in- 
ternal combustion engines, with which the 
Noise Control Act of 1971 is concerned, have 
the capability through noise of degrading 
Hawaii's natural environment and of de- 
stroying its attractiveness to residents and 
visitors; and 

Whereas, most of the products of com- 
merce will not, when used in Hawali, be 
used in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas, The Noise Control Act of 1971, 
as submitted to the Congress by the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, would allow the Administrator to 
set noise-generating standards for many 
products of commerce, and that Section 6 
(d) of the Act specifies that no State shall 
adopt or enforce for any product a stand- 
ard higher or lower than that set by the 
Administrator; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Sixth 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Regular 
Session of 1971, that Hawaii's Congressional 
Delegation be, and hereby is, respectfully re- 
quested to seek a change in The Noise Con- 
trol Act of 1971 that will have the effect of 
allowing State authority in Hawaii to set 
noise-generating standards at lower sound 
levels than those set by the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
for those products of commerce that are 
used, or intended for use, entirely within 
the State of Hawaii or between the various 
Islands thereof. 

Be it further resolved that duly certified 
copies of this Resolution be transmitted to 
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the Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, U.S, Sen- 
ator; the Honorable Hiram Fong, U.S. Sen- 
ator; the Honorable Spark M. Matsunaga, 
U.S. Representative; the Honorable Patsy 
Mink, U.S. Representative; and Mr, William 
D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency of the United 
States of America. 


“DAIRY INDUSTRY OWES A DEBT 
OF GRATITUDE TO COPERNICUS” 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Pol- 
ish American Journal has called to our 
attention an interesting bit of histori- 
cal research which shows that the fa- 
mous Polish astronomer, Nicholas Coper- 
nicus, was first to suggest the practice 
of putting butter on bread. 

It is an interesting footnote to history 
and I am pleased to include in the REC- 
orp today the Polish American Journal 
editorial. 

As an aside, I might point out that ob- 
viously this innovative idea by Coperni- 
cus has led to the development of a huge 
industry throughout the world, and I be- 
lieve that dairy farmers and the whole 
dairy industry ought to make Copernicus 
their hero. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Polish American Journal, 
May 22, 1971] 
Just BETWEEN Us: Copernicus STARTED 
“BreaD-BUTTERING” 


A recent issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn. carried a stimulating es- 
say by Samuel B. Hand, Ph.D., and Arthur 
S. Kunin, M.D., entitled “Nicholas Coperni- 
cus and the Inception of Bread-Buttering.” 

The researchers did a study on the practice 
of bread-buttering. As best they were able 
to learn, it was during the period that the 
Teutonic Knights were expected to lay siege 
to the Castle of Allenstein during the years 
1519 and 1521 when a plague struck. The 
castle was under the command of the able 
and distinguished Polish Canon of the Ca- 
thedral of Frauenburg, Mikolaj Kopernik. 
Much of the renowned astronomer’s reputa- 
tion at the time rested upon his skill as a 
physician, As a youth, he had studied medi- 
cine at the University of Padua and, al- 
though never securing a medical degree, he 
did acquire a professional proficiency reputed 
to be well above the level of most of his 
contemporaries. 

From all indications, the plague which 
struck Allenstein Castle was a moderately 
serious affair. The researchers could attribute 
much morbidity but only two fatalities to it. 
Some victims, including Kopernik himself, 
fortunately suffered relatively slight indis- 
positions. Kopernik, who at first contented 
himself with prescribing routine treatments, 
became disquieted when in many instances 
the disease either persisted in spite of his 
therapy or (which was even more disturb- 
ing) reappeared in cases which he had re- 
garded as cured. He determined therefore 
that, rather than limit himself to ineffective 
treatment for the malady, he would search 
out and define its etiology and pathogenesis. 

Eventually, the Canon determined that the 
bread baked at Allenstein Castle, and then 
common to all Europe, was a large, coarse 
black loaf which could collect substantial 
amounts of foreign debris without noticeable 
discoloration or other obvious evidence of 
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contamination. While other articles which 
fell into the squalid Allenstein courtyard 
could, in most instances, be easily purged of 
unsightly extraneous matter, the bread, sel- 
dom showing any evidence of its defilement, 
was consumed. 

It was finally decided to coat the bread 
loaves with a thin layer of an edible light- 
colored spread. After such treatment any 
foreign matter adhering to the fallen loves 
would be readily visible and potential vic- 
tims would be able to protect themselves 
from contagion by either cleaning off or dis- 
carding the contaminated loaf. A decision to 
coat all bread with a spread of churned 
cream subsequently resulted in the elimina- 
tion of the plague from the castle. 

The method, as an apparent tribute to its 
most effective proponent, Adolph Buttenadt, 
a friend and classmate of Kopernik from the 
Padua medical school, was described as But- 
tenating, and it is, of course, in the elided 
form, buttering, that we describe the prac- 
tice today. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the education 
community is alive with discussion about 
the financial problems of our colleges 
and universities. The Federal Govern- 
ment is being asked to come to their 
rescue. AS we know, many agencies of 
Government have programs of assistance 
to students and to institutions. And sev- 
eral committees of Congress have legis- 
lation dealing with aid to higher educa- 
tion. 

It is too seldom that we have a chance 
to see the Federal role in higher educa- 
tion from the broadest perspective. James 
B. Cardwell, Assistant Secretary and 
Comptroller, HEW, provided such a per- 
spective in an April 26, 1971, speech to 
the Association of Governing Boards of 
Universities and Colleges. 

As well as reviewing the history and 
current status of Federal aid, Mr. Card- 
well provides some very important ques- 
tions about the issue of general, unre- 
stricted Federal aid to colleges and uni- 
versities. Since the Education and Labor 
Committee, and perhaps the Congress 
itself, will have to face this issue, I com- 
mend Mr. Cardwell’s excellent speech 
to the attention of our colleagues in the 
House: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Remarks by James B. Cardwell) 

Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, Sec- 
retary Richardson sends his greetings and 
best wishes. 

I am not here this evening as the Govern- 
ment’s spokesman for higher education, but 
more as one who has spent all of his work- 
ing life in Washington, in and around the 
Federal budget. 

My purpose is to help you—as best I can— 
get behind the dollar signs—to help iden- 
tify the public policy for higher education as 
expressed through the Federal budget. I be- 
lieve if we look closely we will find such a 
policy. In fact, we may well find more than 


one. 
Let's begin with what the Federal budget 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972 
says about higher education. 
The 1972 budget identifies $6 billion worth 
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of Federal outlays for higher education. Ac- 
cording to the budget, this accounts for one- 
fourth of all funds—Federal, State, local, and 
private—to be spent for higher education 
during the same period. 

Proceeding with our journey, we find that 
this $6 billion resides in many different 
places within the budget. In fact, it is not 
always where one might normally expect to 
find it. 

1. First, we find that the Defense Depart- 
ment plans to spend $523 million for what 
the budget calls “academic research and 
other Defense-supported activities.” 

2. In the portion of the budget for the U.S 
Office of Education, we find: 

$800 million for student assistance, 

$201 million in payments to subsidize loans 
and liquidate prior grants made for college 
construction, 

$34 million for grants to predominantly 
Black and other developing colleges, 

$174 million for fellowships, scholarships, 
and grants for graduate students working in 
soe fields of teaching and higher education, 

$100 million for post-secondary vocational 
training. 

8. The health part of the Federal budget 
shows: 

$281 million for institutional support 
grants, as well as fellowships, scholarships, 
and grants for students in the health pro- 
fessions, 

$147 million for construction grants for 
medical and other health related schools, 

$268 million for fellowships and grants for 
the training of biomedical researchers, 

And again we find an item called “aca- 
demic research,” $677 million to be spent 
through grants and contracts to universi- 
ties—mainly by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

4. Elsewhere in the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
find $32 million for fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants for graduate students in 
social work—plus $17 million for “academic 
research” in social services and rehabilita- 
tion. 

5. Still within the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
find a large outlay from the Social Security 
Trust Funds in the form of survivor bene- 
fits. $594 million will, according to the 
budget, be paid to support college costs of 
young people of deceased parents who were 
eligible for Social Security. 

6. In the Housing and Urban Development 
portion of the budget, loan subsidies for col- 
lege housing account for $56 million. 

7. In the Veterans Administration, educa- 
tional and student benefits account for over 
$1.2 billion, the largest single higher educa- 
tion item in the Federal budget. 

8. The last major item consists of $363 
million for grants, fellowships, and insti- 
tutional support administered by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Allowing for that haven of all budget an- 
alysts, the category known as “Other,” all 
of this adds up to slightly over $6 billion, 
In this case, “Other” includes $450 million 
to be spent by a number of other agencies, 
including NASA, AEC, Agriculture, OEO, and 
Interior. As it turns out, most of this is for 
“academic research.” 

This is what the Federal budget says it 
will spend on higher education. It tells us 
more about “from whom” than “to whom.” 
If one digs a little further, he finds that, of 
the $6 billion— 

Two-year institutions receive $687 mil- 
lion, or slightly over 10 percent. 

Other undergraduate schools account for 
about $2.6 billion. or about 45 percent. 

Support of graduate programs within col- 
leges and universities and support to grad- 
uate and professional students account for 
about $2.7 billion, or about 45 percent. 

Looking at the $6 billion from another 
plane shows that half goes for student aid. 
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About one-fifth goes to institutions to help 
finance faculty and other expenses. A little 
less than one-third goes for Federally spon- 
sored research and research training. 

Converting the percentages to dollars, stu- 
dent support accounts for about $3 billion, 
institutional support for operations, facili- 
ties, and equipment accounts for about $1.2 
billion, and Federally sponsored research and 
training account for about $1.8 billion. 

By this time, I've probably confirmed some- 
thing you haye known all along—Federal 
support for higher education does not al- 
ways go directly to the institutions them- 
selves and, when it does, it is often directed 
toward a specific Federal purpose. 

A large share of the money—almost one- 
half—goes to the students rather than di- 
rectly to the university. 

Another large share, while going directly 
to the college or university, is used to finance 
research and research training activities 
tailored more to the special interests of the 
Federal Government than to those of the 
university. Of course, much of it also goes 
to support the universities’ own research 
interests. 

It seems likely that, given their choice, 
America’s colleges and universities would 
distribute $6 billion quite differently. If they 
could start all over again, so might the Feds. 

I believe it is fair to say that, like most 
of the budget, that part designated for higher 
education is simply the current cost of past 
decisions—decisions made about different 
things. for different reasons at different 
times. This becomes clearer when one exam- 
ines the history of Federal programs for 
higher education, 


HOW THE BUDGET GOT THAT WAY 


The first significant Federal support for 
higher education can, as I am sure most of 
you know, be traced back to the Land Grant 
College Act of 1862—the Morrill Act. 

The original Morrill Act granted lands for 
educational purposes as a means of estab- 
lishing colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Several of today's great research and 
engineering universities are eligible for and 
continue to receive grants under the original 
Act. MIT is an example of such a school. 

By the turn of the century, the Act was 
modified to provide annual payments to help 
defray operating costs of the so-called land 
grant colleges. Some historians believe that 
the concept of land grants to promote the 
development of agricultural and engineering 
training established a principle which is 
still being followed today. Whenever the Gov- 
ernment has decided that the country needs 
manpower trained in a given skill or disci- 
pline, it has moved to subsidize this training 
through payments to institutions. Much of 
what is being spent today in the form of 
support for research and other special col- 
lege level training stems from this principle. 

Except for the Federal land grant pay- 
ments, during the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury, the Federal Government resisted any 
temptation to help finance the development 
of our national system for higher education. 
It was during that period that higher educa- 
tion benefited the most from private philan- 
thropy. This was the era of the Vanderbilts, 
the Stanfords, and the Johns Hopkins. 

Although the Land Grant College Act 
brought Federal Government into higher 
education, the Feds did not really become 
deeply involved until World War II. Prior to 
World War II, most Federal funding had 
gone, through the Land Grant route, to sup- 


port training In agriculture and engineer- 
ing and some research in agriculture. World 
War II, however, brought a demand for 
massive research efforts on the part of the 
colleges and universities in many other flelds. 
This was the beginning of the modern prac- 
tice of Government-funded research. It is 
& practice that continues today. 

The next development, of course, came 
with the GI Bill. Although financial assist- 
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ance was provided for some individual stu- 
dents during World War II in a few selected 
disciplines. Federal support of individual stu- 
dents was not significant until passage of 
the GI Bill, Since the end of World War II, 
more than 12.7 million veterans have received 
more than $21 billion in direct Federal fi- 
nancial support for education and training. 
Most of this, of course, went to studente at- 
tending colleges and universities. 

1950 brought the establishment of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and its support of 
the sciences. That same year, the College 
Housing program was enacted, authorizing 
loans to both public and private Institutions 
to finance the construction of dormitories 
and related facilities. To date, over $3.7 bil- 
lion “has been loaned for this purpose. 

Sputnik brought the next change, with the 
enactment of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. This Act, which included Fed- 
eral programs for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, authorized student assist- 
ance, as well as support for graduate stu- 
dents pursuing advanced science degrees. 

This was followed by the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, This Act authorized 
both grants and loans to finance part of the 
costs of construction of both undergraduate 
and graduate teaching facilities, libraries, 
and other buildings for academic use. To 
date, over $2.6 billion has been made avail- 
able under this authority. 

Next came the Higher Education Act of 
1965 which, in addition to expanding Fed- 
eral student aid programs, authorized new 
forms of grants to promote community in- 
volvement on the part of colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as a new program of grants for 
developing colleges—the small isolated in- 
stitutions which have not yet attained a sat- 
isfactory academic standing. Most of the 
Black colleges are eligible for this form of 
assistance. 

While this constitutes the list of Federal 
programs that have come into being speci- 
fically for the purpose of supporting higher 
education—both students and schools—two 
other Federal activities affecting higher 
education have evolved since World War II. 
These are the growth of Department of 
Defense supported research, both on and 
off campus, and the biomedical research 
sponsored by the National Institutes of 
Health. These two kinds of research, cou- 
pled with the interest of the National 
Science Foundation in the sciences, have, 
of course, had a tremendous influence on 
the way in which many of our major col- 
leges and universities are financed. 

It should be clear by now that the present 
Federal budget for higher education is the 
product of a variety of different decisions 
made over a very long period of time. How- 
ever, it would, I believe, be a mistake to con- 
clude that the Federal Government lacks a 
current policy concerning what it wants to 
do and doesn’t want to do regarding higher 
education, To the contrary, it is my view 
that a close examination of the budget alone 
will show that the Federal Government has, 
for some time, been developing a fairly clear- 
cut set of interrelated policies with regard 
to higher education. By sorting out the 
various programs, it has, I believe, developed 
a very definite role for itself. I see the fol- 
lowing as representing some of the more 
clearly defined choices: 

1, A deliberate choice to place first em- 
phasis on greater and more equal access 
to the system on the part of minorities and 
the poor. 

The most significant evidence of this 
choice is the President’s commitment to pro- 
vide every student access to the system. Both 
the President’s budget and legislative pro- 
gram stress direct Federal support for stu- 
dents from families with low incomes, Under 
this plan, the poorest students would be 
eligible for direct Federal grants, and mid- 
die income students would be eligible to 
borrow from private sources, with both 
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direct Federal subsidy and a Federally guar- 
anteed secondary loan market. Upper mid- 
die income students would be eligible for 
loan guarantees. The 1972 budget would pro- 
vide either direct or guaranteed student aid 
for over 3.5 million students. This means 
that 1.5 million more students would be 
eligible for some form of Federal support 
this year than last. In total, these 3.5 mil- 
lion students arë expected to spend $2.8 
billion in the pursuit of their studies during 
the coming school year. 

The second evidence that equality of op- 
portunity and access represent a policy of 
choice is the continuing support that is 
being. given to the so-called developing in- 
stitutions. 

Five years ago, the budget provided only 
$5 million in grants to 122 institutions. This 
figure has increased so that by 1972, over $34 
million will go to assist over 200 institutions. 

2. Next, there is a clear Federal policy to 
support innovation in higher education. 

The proposal to establish the National 
Foundation for Higher Education with a 
first-year budget of $100 million shows clear- 
ly a decision to make a considerable invest- 
ment in the development of new approaches 
to higher education and new educational en- 
terprises, 

3. A policy of continued reliance on the 
university for advances in research and tech- 
nology in areas of national need. 

Despite all of the concern that has been 
expressed during the last two or three years 
about the so-called “cut-back in Federal sup- 
port: for academic research,” the signals are 
extremely clear, I believe, that the Govern- 
ment is continuing its reliance on America’s 
colleges and universities for research in areas 
of special national interest. I should point 
out at this time that, no matter how one 
analyzes it, the 1972 Federal budget shows 
an aggregate increase in funds for academic 
research. With the exception of limited cuts 
in AEC and NASA research, every major cate- 
gory of Federally supported research shows 
an increase in 1972. This is true, be it De- 
fense sponsored research, biomedical research 
sponsored by the National Institutes of 
Health, or research in the sciences sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation. On the 
other hand, it should also be said that the 
Federal Government has already moved to- 
ward a policy of more deliberate and selec- 
tive choices among the many competing re- 
search programs. For example, the 1972 
budget increases grants for cancer, heart, 
and family planning research. At the same 
time, it proposes decreases in support for so- 
cial service research. 

We in Government realize that we have a 
lot to learn about how to make such choices 
without trauma among the universities at 
the other end of the line. If we work to- 
gether, I believe it can be done. Not to learn 
to shift our priorities would serve neither 
your interest, our interest, nor that of the 
Society which we are trying to serve. 

4. A policy of continued reliance on col- 
leges and universities for manpower devel- 
opment in skills and disciplines in short 
supply. 

No less a part of the Federal policy for 
higher education is the Government’s con- 
tinuing interest in what began with the 
Morrill Act—incentive financing for the 
training of special skills and disciplines. 
However, as with research, it seems clear that 
the Government is beginning to ask critical 
and searching questions about whether such 
support is properly balanced against current 
supply and demand. This can be seen in the 
1972 budget policy which provides no new 
fellowships for the graduate training of 
Ph.D.’s who want to be college teachers. 
However, despite this kind of selective de- 
crease, the overall Federal budget for sup- 
port of graduate students and programs 
shows an increase in 1972, from $248 mil- 
lion to $256 million, 
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5, The last, and I believe most important, 
feature of the emerging Federal policy is a 
decision to put a greater share of the Fed- 
eral investment in the hands of the students. 

As I have already pointed out, over half 
of the Federal investment for 1972, would go 
to students in the form of grants, loans, 
and loan guarantees to pay tuition and 
other charges. Five years ago, only a third 
of the Federal funds for higher education 
went to the student. 

I have no difficulty concluding that the 
Federal Government has made up its mind 
about the role it wants to play insofar as 
these five areas are concerned. 

Although colleges and universities may 
not have accepted it, I have no trouble in 
discerning that at least the Executive 
Branch—if not the Government as a whole— 
has developed a preference for interest sub- 
sidies and loan guarantees rather than direct 
grants and loans to support facilities con- 
struction. Two budgets ago—1970—the Gov- 
ernment spent almost $650 million out of 
the U.S. Treasury to finance such grants 
and loans. The 1972 budget calls for no 
outlays for new grants or loans. Instead, the 
budget proposes subsidies in support of 
about $800 million worth of such loans— 
loans that would be obtained from the pri- 
vate money market. 

This, of course, represents a significant 
shift in Federal policy. I have to concede 
that perhaps the most significant change is 
the decision to eliminate grants altogether. 
I will be the first to recognize that it is difi- 
cult to get a grant from your friendly local 
bank. On the other hand, we believe that 
the loan guarantee and interest subsidy 
approach will, over the long run, do as much, 
or more, to support higher education gen- 
erally than would the earlier policy of lim- 
ited grants and loans. Why do I say this? 

1. Because this policy requires fewer Fed- 
eral construction dollars for any given year, 
it will make it possible to apply more Fed- 
eral funds to those aspects of higher educa- 
tion that cannot be funded through the 
private sector—those activities that, by their 
nature, cannot be supported through inter- 
est subsidies or guarantees. In other words, 
we are applying monies previously used for 
direct support of construction to finance in- 
creased grant support in other areas of Fed- 
eral concern. 

2. Because the previous construction grants 
and loans required local matching and be- 
cause such matching was often borrowed at 
interest, there are many instances in which 
the net cost to the college or university, over 
the full financing period, could actually be 
reduced. Let me try to explain. Under the 
direct loan arrangement, a college would 
borrow all of the needed funds—three- 
fourths from the Government at 3 percent 
interest and one-fourth from private sources 
at rates of 8 percent or more. Under the new 
approach, the school would still borrow the 
full amount, but now they would be re- 
quired to pay the full market rates on only 
one-tenth of the loan. The Government picks 
up all interest over 3 percent on nine-tenths 
of the loan. This should produce a net gain 
for the college. 

The big question, of course, is will it be 
possible, even with the Federal subsidy, for 
all colleges and universities to borrow on the 
open market. We recognize that private in- 
stitutions—particularly the small developing 
institutions—could have difficulty. To meet 
this problem, we have just recently asked the 
Congress to authorize a Federal guarantee in 
support of construction projects sponsored 
by private institutions. We hope this will 
solve the problem. It is. the Government's 
view that State institutions already enjoy a 
borrowing advantage because interest on 
State and municipal obligations is exempt as 
to Federal interest income. The one other re- 
maining problem is State or local limits on 
borrowing. We would urge the States to ex- 
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amine such policies and modernize them to 
fit today’s circumstances. 

Given cooperation by the States and the 
private sector, we believe this policy will 
work to the ultimate advantage of both the 
Federal budget and the cause of higher edu- 
cation, 

THE NOT SO GREAT DEBATE 

While I believe the several Federal policies 
that I have enumerated are discernible and 
fairly well defined, it seems equally clear to 
me that within the Federal establishment 
there is, at present, no consensus concerning 
whether a policy of general support subsidies 
should be adopted. 

There are signs in Washington these days— 
signs as sure as those of spring—that others 
have already decided that such a policy is 
needed. This, they say, is necessary if higher 
education is to solve its “financial crisis”— 
its “new Depression.” 

Frankly, my fear is that we may rush to- 
ward such a concept without having thought 
through all that it may mean—both to Goy- 
ernment and to education. I believe we need 
to think more and perhaps even worry more 
about the possible consequences of such a 
policy. As I have attempted to illustrate, the 
past development of Federal programs for 
higher education has not always been order- 
ly. Nor has it always produced the desired re- 
sult. Some Federal programs were born in 
haste—without full debate. Despite such les- 
sons of the past, we seem to be headed to- 
ward another “not so great debate.” 

Although it may fast become one of the 
great Washington cliches, it’s hard to under- 
estimate the influence that the term “finan- 
cial crisis” can haye on the legislative proc- 
ess—once having been spoken by men of 
repute and purpose. 

My fear is that these words—and very lit- 
tle more—spoken often enough by the right 
people to the right people—may rush us all 
into a public policy for education that later 
turns out to be wrong. This is what I mean 
when I talk about the “not so great debate.” 
I express this concern not out of any special 
desire to protect the balance sheet of the 
Federal Treasury—although it could surely 
benefit from more protection—but out of 
concern that we may be trying to solve a 
problem before we know enough about it. 

Despite all that has been written and said 
by learned men about the so-called financial 
crisis in higher education, I do not believe 
all of the right questions have been asked 
and answered. With your indulgence, I would 
ask some of these questions here tonight. I 
see them as questions to be considered not 
just by the Government, but by board of 
governors, college presidents, faculty, and 
all others who care about the future of this 
most vital of American resources. 

I ask these questions with the full reali- 
zation that given schools, or parts of schools, 
are experiencing or soon will experience oper- 
ating deficits—at least in terms of how they 
keep their own books. 

I ask these questions with full knowledge 
that costs have risen and that often the ac- 
ceptance of every new student has added to 
the income-cost squeeze, 

I ask these questions although I am aware 
that much of the Government’s support of 
university research depends on cost sharing 
by the university—cost sharing that hurts 
when the Government shifts or reduces its 
support, 

My questions are: 

1. Will general institutional aid from the 
Federal Government really solve these prob- 
lems? Instead, is there any chance that, over 
time, it could even aggravate them? 

2. Next, I would ask. Do any of us know 
enough about the dimensions of the “finan- 
cial crisis” to settle on so simple an answer? 
None of what I have read or heard suggests 
that anybody has examined critically—not 
that it could be done without great effort— 
the extent to which the university balance 
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sheet is affected by good or bad business 
management practices, by the design and 
character of given academic programs, or by 
the design and character of non-income 
producing community services. Nor have I 
found very much information about how 
much of the crisis may stem from things 
that may be cyclical and how much of it 
from things that have become chronic. 

3. My next question has to do with whether 
Federal institutional support casts the Feds 
in the proper role. While I insist that this 
question was not inspired by Faust, I am 
asking whether or not there is any risk that 
such a course may eventually result in un- 
necessary and excessive Federal involvement 
in the affairs of the academy. My experience 
in Government tells me that—once tax dol- 
lars go out—so do the Federal requests for 
accountability on the part of those who re- 
ceive the money. 

One might conclude that accountability is 
a small price to pay for such a great cause. 
For, after all, what question can we ask that 
you would not be prepared to answer? It is 
my guess that we have stored up in the nooks 
and crannies of our offices in Washington all 
kinds of interesting questions about what 
may be right and what may be wrong with 
higher education. 

4. Recognizing that tight budgets have not 
always produced self-improvement on the 
part of Government, I hesitate to ask the next 
question. Yet, there is a chance that it may be 
of value. 

As difficult as the stresses are on the sys- 
tem and its financing, might not the stresses 
themselves lead to reforms and efficiencies to 
the ultimate good of education? By turning 
to what may prove only to be an expedient, 
are we taking the pressure off and thus mak- 
ing it more difficult for those who would im- 
prove and reform and easier for those who, 
for whatever reason, would preserve the 
status quo? 

5. I frankly do not know very much. about 
the current trends in income to colleges out- 
side of tuition and Federal assistance. But I 
have no doubt that in the past this has al- 
ways been the critical element in the income 
and expense equation, Thus, I would ask 
whether there is any risk that a general 
Federal institutional subsidy might become 
another example of Gresham's law, with the 
Federal money driving out other money nor- 
mally realized from the alumni, philan- 
thropic individuals and foundations, busi- 
ness enterprises, and from the States, 

6. Finally, I would ask, Is the academy 
satisfied that its life style is the right one 
for the future? Has it become too expensive? 
Will students and the public continue to ac- 
cept the established roles and the built-in 
costs asosciated with the traditions of aca- 
demic life? This may be viewed as an auda- 
cious question, coming from someone in 
Government. Yet, I believe the question is 
already in the wings, ready to be asked by 
others. Thus, it may be relevant at this time. 

I am certain that I have far enough in my 
discourse on the question of institutional aid. 
Yet, it would not be fair for me to rush into 
town, drop a series of difficult questions con- 
cerning whether a Federal institutional sub- 
sidy is in the best interests of education and 
then leave without acknowledging the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility to help solve 
the problems that led to the questions in the 
first place. 

There can be no doubt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s dependence on higher education 
for much that is important to our society— 
our health, welfare, and general prosperity 
depend heavily on our system of higher edu- 
cation. This is borne out by the growing in- 
vestments that have been made by the Gov- 
ernment in the system—investments that 
have almost always been tied to an expecta- 
tion of specific response and performance by 
the system. 

But as true as this may be, there is now 
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reason to ask whether the Government's in- 
volvement itself may not be at the source of 
at least some of the financial problems now 
facing higher education. Thus, it is only fair 
that I should acknowledge the existence of 
legitimate questions that you might ask of 
the Government—questions on the other 
side of the issue. 

Examples of such counter-questions in- 
clude: 

1. What are the cost implications for col- 
leges and universities of the emerging policy 
of greater access for the poor and the minori- 
ties? 

2. What will a policy that places more 
money in the hands of the students them- 
selves do to the system? 

3. In the areas of research and manpower 
development, is the Government always pay- 
ing its fair share? Are grant and cost sharing 
mechanisms used by the Government in any 
way a part of the problem? 

4. A related question deals with the issue 
of shifting Federal priorities and the effect 
of such shifts on built-in costs and commit- 
ments of the university. 

These are but a few of the questions that 
higher education might wish to ask of Gov- 
ernment. You probably have many more, 

I submit that they warrant our full, im- 
mediate, and thoughtful attention. Both 
higher education and Government need to 
examine themselves, as well as each other. 

My purpose tonight has been to demon- 
strate—not that Government has made up 
its mind against a policy of general institu- 
tional support—but that more work and 
thought need to be applied to the issues be- 
fore adopting this or any other policy. 

We in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, although perhaps slow to 
start, now have underway a number of ef- 
forts directed toward this problem. By work- 
ing with others in Government and with the 
higher education community, we should be 
able to find at least some of the answers. 

Thank you. 


THE SST 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
for the SST on the two previous occa- 
sions when it came before us this year. 
I did so for several reasons: I did not 
want to see unemployment rise in Cali- 
fornia. I wanted to encourage the aero- 
space industries to move from defense to 
the civilian market. Most importantly, I 
felt that, since we could get the two pro- 
totypes for the same price—or so we were 
told—as it would cost us to close down 
the program, that we should go ahead 
and see what we had. 

But now the manufacturers have told 
us they will need another half billion, or 
another billion, to build the prototypes. 
They say they do not want to continue a 
contract under which they have to pay 
10 percent while the Government pays 
90 percent; they want the Government to 
pay it all. And they say they would re- 
quire support for the production phase, 
running into several billions of dollars. 

This is a horse of a different color. It 
is another kettle of fish. It is a new ball 
game. It is another thing entirely. It is 
just plain out of sight. 

I understand that the Yates motion to 
instruce the conferees to recede to the 
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Senate and kill the SST will not be 
offered, because it has become unneces- 
sary. If it had been needed, and if it had 
been offered, I would have voted for it. 


THE FAR-OFF FIFES AND DRUMS: 
THE HERITAGE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
logical reason why men should invest 
anniversaries measured in centuries with 
an almost-mystical quality, yet we do. 
We are now close to the 200th anniver- 
sary of the independence of the American 
Republic. We can well expect this occa- 
sion to have, surrounding it, the same 
undefinable and curious aura of wonder, 
pride, and mystery that it is the way of 
men to give all such—deeds, events, na- 
tions—whose lives are marked off on lines 
denoting 100 years. 

Two hundred years since the Declara- 
tion of Independence—it seems so long. 
Yet, we are inclined to forget it is really 
very close. We are still infants among 
many nations of the world in the strict 
terms of time. There are many persons 
today not yet 40 who can easily re- 
member seeing—and perhaps knowing— 
Civil War veterans. And at the time of 
the Civil War, in fact, near its end, in 
1865, there were definitely six veterans 
of the American Revolution still alive. 
So, then, if you knew a man who had 
fought in the Civil War, you also knew 
a man who could have known a member 
of the Continental Army. 

And, closer yet: native Hoosier—An- 
gola—Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, long- 
time Director of Selective Service and 
now special adviser to the President, has 
the most unusual link with this era that 
I have ever heard. 

His grandmother, when a little girl, 
saw General Lafayette on his last visit to 
this country, early in the 19th century. 
She remembered very clearly seeing the 
white-haired, bent old man sitting in 
his carriage; her school had been let out 
for the day to watch him pass. 

She told General Hershey of this many 
times. An acquaintance of mine remarked 
about this after his young children, ages 
7 and 8, had met the general: 

It won’t mean anything to them for years, 
but if they live to be 60—in 2020 A.D.—just 
think what they can say: “When I was little 
I shook hands with a man whose grand- 
mother had seen General Lafayette.” This 
will capsule the entire span of our history 
right down into their hands! 


So close—yet, unfortunately, almost 
forgotten, and so immeasurably tragic 
that it has been. Not alone in the sense 
that the words and deeds of men who 
created our country should always re- 
main hallowed and fresh in our minds 
but because there is a tremendous sweep 
and panorama to the whole story that is 
being allowed to slip away from and out 
of our national memories. 
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John Adams, in 1777, wrote a stern 
injunction to the ages of Americans yet 
unborn: 

Posterity! You will never know how much 
it cost the present generation to preserve 
your freedom! I hope you will make good 
use of it. If you do not, I shall repent in 
heaven that I ever took half the pains to 
preserve it! 


It is a pleasure to report that today 
we are moving in the right direction to 
give this bicentennial the attention it 
deserves. Beginning this year, at least 
one special commemorative stamp will be 
issued annually on the 4th of July, bear- 
ing on the Revolution. A team of experts 
is hard at work in the Library of Con- 
gress, with the ultimate goal of compiling 
an 8,000-item bibliography of Revolu- 
tionary War source material. We can ex- 
pect beginning at any time—in fact, it 
has already begun—a flood of new books 
dealing with the period. States, cities, 
communities that figured in Revolution- 
ary events are already planning their 
celebrations. 

This is, of course, quite as it should be. 
For myself, I like to think that it just 
might barely be possible, as the time ap- 
proaches, to hear, faint but clear, the roll 
of drums and the shrilling of fifes across 
the length and breadth of this land. Be- 
fore we continue to make good use of 
that freedom of which John Adams 
wrote—and I believe that as a people, asa 
nation, we have thus far in our exist- 
ence—we should make the most of these 
bicentennial years, and the years lead- 
ing up to them. 

So listen for the fifes; hark to the 
muffied mutter of the drums. They can 
call up for you, if you let them, that 
which no one can ever take away from 
you: Your national heritage given to you 
by the men who shaped this Nation. They 
can play their faint but stirring accom- 
paniment to the grand pageant of sound, 
light, color, drama, sacrifice, heroism, 
and dedication that attended the birth 
of our Republic. And let them always 
continue to play, in your mind, for we 
are that posterity to whom John Adams 
spoke. 

VOICES FROM THE PAST 

Time dims images; figures of the Rev- 
olutionary War era, to us, are shadow 
figures, without form or dimension. Let 
us bring them to life, by recalling their 
own words: 

Molly Pitcher has gone into the his- 
tory books, or, at least, she used to be 
in them. She was a very real person; to 
the Continental soldiers at the Battle of 
Monmouth she was Mary Ludwig Hayes, 
wife of one Private Hayes, and by all 
accounts a bawdy sort who had no edu- 
cation whatever, but did have a love for 
chewing tobacco and was gifted with a 
startlingly complete vocabulary when it 
came to swearing. 

What she said during the battle, as 
She helped serve the artillery, has been 
noted by one observer. It never went into 
the history books; it is not going in here, 
either, but let us consider some others: 

The Earl of Sandwich, in the House of 
Lords, February 10, 1775; the issue was 
war with the Colonies, and the noble lord 
was contemptuous of doubt of the out- 
come: 
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The noble Lord mentions the impractica- 
bility of conquering America . . . Suppose 
the Colonies do abound in men? .. . They 
are raw, undisciplined, cowardly men. ... 
the very sound of a cannon would carry them 
off... as fast as their feet could carry 
them. ... 


On Sunday, February 26, 1775, General 
Gage sent a force of British regulars 
from Boston to Salem, to try and seize 
some supplies. They failed; the people of 
Salem, unafraid, denied them passage 
over a drawbridge. On the return march, 
one nurse, Sarah Tarrant, called to them 
from her window: 

Go home and tell your master he has 
sent you on a fool’s errand, and broken the 
peace of our Sabbath. What, do you think 
we were born in the woods, to be frightened 
by owls? 

And when 2 British soldier aimed his 
musket at her: 

Fire, if you have the courage, but I doubt 
it! 

It is worth noting here that, on the 
march back from Salem, the British fifes 
and drums played the tune “The World’s 
Turned Upside Down.” Alpha and 
Omega; it would be heard again at York- 
town, where Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington. 

Baron von Steuben, that wonderfully 
fraudulent Prussian, Washington’s drill 
master extraordinaire, wheeling in a 
frustrated rage to Capt. Benjamin 
Walker, his interpreter, after a particu- 
larly difficult time with his charges, and 
ending a volley of oaths with: 

Viens, Walker, mon ami, mon bon ami! 
Sacre! Goddam de gaucheries of dese badauts, 
Jene puis plus. 


and having exhausted his stock of Ger- 
man, French and English, wearily finish- 
ing with: 

Ican curse dem no more! 


The incredibly brief and simple dia- 
logue between John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, in which Adams prevailed upon 
Jefferson to write the Declaration of In- 
dependence; Jefferson said Adams should 
do it. Adams responded, “I will not.” The 
following ensued. It is from a letter 
Adams wrote: 

You should do it. 

Oh! no. 

Why will you not? You ought to do it. 

I will not. 

Why? 

Reason enough. 

What can be your reason? 

Reason first—you are a Virginian, and a 
Virginian ought to appear at the head of 
this business. Reason second—I am obnox- 
ious, suspected and unpopular. You are very 
much otherwise. Reason third—You can 
write ten times better than I can. 

“Well,” said Jefferson, “if you are decided, 
I will do as well as I can.” 

Very well. When you have drawn it up, we 
will have a meeting. 


A British column had expected to 
catch Gen. Francis Marion off guard. The 
Swamp Fox was ready for them; his men 
were in position. Colonel Horry, of 


Marion’s command, had a speech defect 
but he did not let it get ahead of him. In 
the words of Captain Tarleton Brown, 
with Marion’s men: 

Col. Horry stammered badly, and on this 
occasion he leaned forward, spurred his 
horse, waved his sword and ran fifty or sixty 
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yards, endeavoring to utter the word 
“charge”, and finding he could not, bawled 
out, “Damn it, boys, you... you know what 
I mean! Go on!” 


A few days before Lexington and Con- 
cord, in early April 1775, General Gage 
sent one John Howe out from Boston to 
spy on the state of the locals in the sur- 
rounding country. Howe stopped at a 
small house along the road; where an old 
man and his wife lived. The man was 
cleaning his gun. Howe did not get the 
old man’s name, but his report read as 
follows: 

I asked him what he was going to kill, as 
he was so old I should not think he could 
take sight at any game; he said there was a 
flock of red-coats at Boston, which he ex- 
pected would be here soon; he meant to try 
and hit some of them, as he expected they 
would be very good marks, I asked the old 
man how he expected to fight; he said, “Open 
field fighting, or any other way to kill them 
redcoats! 

I asked the old man if there were any tories 
nigh there; he said there was one tory house 
in sight, and he wished it was in flames, The 
old man says, “Old woman, put in the bullet 
pouch a handful of buckshot, as I under- 
stand the English like an assortment of 
plums!!!” 


In 1842, one Captain Preston, 91 years 
old and a veteran of Concord, was inter- 
viewed. 

Did you take up arms against intolerable 
oppression? he was asked. 

Oppressions? I didn’t feel them. 

Were you not oppressed by the Stamp 
Act? 

I never saw one of those stamps. I cer- 
tainly never paid a penny for one of them. 

Well, what then about the tea tax? 

I never drank a drop of the stuff; the boys 
threw it all overboard. 

Then I suppose you had been reading Har- 
ington or Sidney and Locke about the eternal 
principles of liberty? 

Never heard of ‘em. We read only the Bi- 
ble, the Catechism, Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, 
and the Almanac. 

Well, then, what was the matter? And 
what did you mean in going to the fight? 

Young man, what we meant in going for 
those redcoats was this: we always had gov- 
erned ourselves, and we always meant to, 
They didn’t mean we should. 


FOUGHT ON LAND—WON ON WATER 


Ask anyone to name at random at 
least three land battles of the American 
Revolution. You’ll get a response: York- 
town, Saratoga, Lexington, Concord, 
Bunker Hill, Trenton, Princeton, Cow- 
pens, Monmouth, Bennington—but ask 
him to name a sea engagement and 
chances are all you will have in reply is 
John Paul Jones with Bonhomme Rich- 
ard against H. M. Serapis. 

But before any land battles could be 
fought—and won—the armies had to be 
supplied and there was great reliance on 
aid from abroad that had to come by sea. 
In 1775, the British Navy h-d 131 ships- 
of-the-line—60-100 guns; 98 2-deckers 
and frigates—20-56 guns; 38 sloops— 
8-18 guns; and 2 bombships and 1 fire- 
ship. There was outright opposition in 
the Continental Congress to even making 
the attempt to build an American Navy. 
Some thought it would be suicidal, con- 
sidering the odds. Not until December 
11, 1775, did the Naval Committee see 
adoption of its report, which called for 
a squadron of frigates: “Five ships of 
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32 guns, five of 28 guns, three of 24 guns, 
making in the whole thirteen.” 

George Washington had started his 
own Navy and on September 2, 1775, had 
signed an order to one Nicholas Brough- 
ton, appointing him a Captain in the 
Army, and instructing him to take the 
schooner Hannah and proceed— 

Immediately on a cruise against such ves- 
sels aS may be found on the high seas or 
elsewhere, bound inwards and outwards, to 
or from Boston, in the service of the Minis- 
terlal Army, to take and seize all such vessels 
laden with soldiers, arms, ammunition or 
provisions, for or from said Army, to take 
and seize all such vessels laden with soldiers, 
arms, ammunition or provisions, for or from 
said Army, or which you shall have good 
reason to suspect are in such service. 


Broughton snapped up a prize on his 
second day out. Others soon followed but 
the men had enlisted as soldiers, not 
sailors, and winter patrol duty on the 
seas was not to their liking. Washington 
was to write: 

The plague, trouble and vexation I have 
had with the crews of all the armed vessels 
is inexpressible. I do believe there is not 
on earth a more disorderly set. 


The Continental and State navies 
never commissioned over 100 ships; Brit- 
ain increased its fleet from 270 to 468 
and 174 of these had 60 or more guns. 
But the British Navy had within it facets 
worth another 300 ships to the Ameri- 
cans. First Lord of the Admiralty was 
the Earl of Sandwich, totally incompe- 
tent, corrupt and scheming; his contri- 
bution to history was—the sandwich, in- 
vented by him due to a love of gambling. 
A 24-hour stint at the gaming tables, 
fortified with slabs of roast beef be- 
tween hunks of bread, and you might 
say he is the spiritual godfather to thou- 
sands of drive-ins and carry-outs and 
snack bars all over the world. 

Privateering was something else again. 
This was a good old American custom, 
During the French and Indian War— 
1754-63—an estimated 11,000 Americans 
were in the business. Quite frankly, it 
was little more than licensed piracy, and 
historians argue over whether or not 
privateers during the Revolution did 
more harm than good to the American 
cause. 

Be that as it may, an estimated 2,000 
or so went into service. Massachusetts 
alone, in its best seafaring tradition, 
sent out 600. Privateers went where the 
money was, and not necessarily where 
naval strength was needed, but they did 
take 600 British ships, 1775-1783—in- 
cluding 16 men-of-war; nothing hesitant 
about privateer crews—with estimated 
total value in prize money of $18,000,000. 
One, Rattlesnake, swept into the Baltic 
and scooped up $1,000,000 worth of loot, 
on one voyage. 

Prize money was an incentive for the 
Continental Navy, as well. In 1779, it is 
recorded, a 14-year-old cabin boy, after 
only 1 month in Ranger, got as his 
share $700, 1 ton of sugar, 35 gallons 
of rum, and 20 pounds each of cotton, 
ginger, logwood, and allspice. 

Fought on land but won on water— 
when Cornwallis at Yorktown was pinned 


to the seacoast by Washington, and the 
French fleet under de Grasse had beat- 
en the English fleet, and Cornwallis had 


no recourse but to surrender. But the 
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why of de Grasse being there in the first 
Place traces directly back to an almost 
forgotten naval engagement on Lake 
Champlain, 5 years before, in 1776. In- 
deed, there is a strong case to be made 
that the entire outcome of the American 
Revolution hinged on the Battle of Val- 
cour Island, where the Americans were 
commanded by—Benedict Arnold. 

The Canadian invasion had failed be- 
neath the walls of the fortress of Que- 
bec. Arnold led the beaten remnants of 
his force back to the safety of Fort Ti- 
conderoga, at the southern end of Lake 
Champlain and about 100 miles north 
of Albany, N.Y, Arnold knew a British 
invasion would follow, down the lake 
route, and it would cut the Colonies 
in half. Benedict Arnold demanded a 
fleet. 

Skilled carpenters assembled from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and Philadelphia, followed by sail- 
makers, riggers and blacksmiths. The 
summer of 1776 was busy, and by August 
20, Arnold’s squadron was ready. On 
August 24, he set sail and headed 
north but not until the first of Septem- 
ber did he reach the northern end of 
the lake. 

The British general, Sir Guy Carleton, 
had also been busy, but Carleton had the 
resources of His Majesty's fleet in the St. 
Lawrence to help him, and his squadron 
could throw twice the weight of shot in a 
broadside as could Arnold’s, Besides, his 
men were trained seamen; Arnold had 
only landsmen, and Arnold himself wrote 
of them: 

We have a wretched, motley crew in the 
fleet, The Marines are the refuse of every reg- 


iment, and the seamen, few of them were 
ever wet with salt water. 


A head-on clash would have been dis- 
astrous. Arnold took his little fleet back 
down the lake and anchored on the west 
side of Valcour Island. 

The island was a small one, about half- 
way down, lying near the western shore 
of Champlain. Coming from the north, 
vessels could not see what lay in the 
channel between the island and the shore 
because of a projecting point of land. Ar- 
nold's plan was simple: wait right inside 
the south end of the channel in line of 
battle, then hit the British from the 
rear, or else force them to attack him by 
Sailing against the wind. 

Carleton’s fleet had not bothered to 
send scouts ahead, and they were 2 miles 
past the island when Arnold's force was 
sighted. They swung about; Arnold's 
force slipped anchor and moved to meet 
them, and by noon the battle was in full 
swing. 

By the end of the day one British gun- 
boat was sunk but the Americans were 
in worse shape. Philadelphia had been 
sunk—but was raised in 1935; she rests 
today in surprisingly good shape in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Ammunition 
was running low and three other ships 
were either destroyed or badly damaged. 
A renewal of battle in the morning would 
have meant total destruction, so under 
cover of darkness the Americans slipped 
away. 

The British caught up with them 10 
miles down the lake. There was another 
short, sharp fight; the battle ended with 
11 of Arnoid’s 16 ships destroyed and 80 
men casualties. It was an immediate 
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American defeat, but the effects, in the 
long run, were totally disastrous for the 
British. 

Arnold’s action gave the Americans a 
year; it cost the British the same amount 
of time. The British advance had to be 
postponed; when it did come, a better- 
trained and better-equipped American 
Army defeated Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
preventing a linkup between Burgoyne 
and Howe's forces, which were coming up 
the Hudson. Such a junction of the two 
British forces at this time of the Revolu- 
tion might well have meant the end for 
Washington, 

Even more important, the British de- 
feat at Saratoga enabled Benjamin 
Franklin to negotiate the long-sought- 
for treaty with the French, This meant 
aid for the hard-pressed Americans—aid 
that paid off in 1781 when de Grasse 
hemmed in Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
from the sea, while Washington attacked 
from the land. 

The Battie of Valcour Island has been 
called “the strife of pigmies for the prize 
of a continent.” Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
the naval historian, summed it up: 

That the Americans were strong enough 
to impose the capitulation of Saratoga was 
due to the invaluable year of delay secured 
to them in 1776 by their little navy on Lake 
Champlain, created by the indomitable en- 
ergy, and handled with the indomitable 
courage of the traitor, Benedict Arnold. 

THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


By and large, it has been badly treated 
by historians. Congressional interference 
with Washington comes in for the harsh- 
est treatment. But, as one historian has 
noted: 


Too much has been said, perhaps, regard- 
ing the failings of the Congress. It was 
created in emergency, endowed with uncer- 
tain authority and plagued by rapid changes 
in personnel, Hence it exhibited obvious de- 
fects lacking or less conspicuous in long- 
and well-established legislatures. 


and 


The Congress declared the independence 
of the United States; appointed the com- 
mander-in-chief and higher officers of the 
Continental Army; established the American 
navy and the marine corps; formed a diplo- 
matic service; negotiated treaties with Eu- 
ropean nations and Indian tribes; organized 
& postal service; issued currency; and bor- 
rowed money. It even gave advice to the 
colony-states with respect to the making of 
their constitutions; and it drew up the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 


From yet another writer: 


Before the war ended, more than half of 
the members were fated to have their prop- 
erty looted or destroyed. Others were to 
be imprisoned or driven into hiding by 
man hunts, and even their families would 
not escape persecution, 

But if the courage of the delegates is to be 
questioned, the statistics of the Continental 
Congress suow a record of military service 
which has probably never been bettered by 
any other parliament of history. Of the 342 
men elected during the fifteen years, 184 bore 
arms in either the militia or the Continental 
army. One was killed in action, twelve seri- 
ously wounded, and twenty-three taken pris- 
oners In combat. When it is recalled that a 
majority of the delegates had passed the age 
of 40, the valor of Congress needs no 
apologies. 


Congress fought its war, all right; a 
quick scan through the Journals of the 
Continental Congress reveals in aston- 
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ishing detail the extent. The first resolu- 
tion of the day for Thursday, July 4, 1776, 
reads: 


Resolved, That application be made to the 
Committee on Safety of Pennsylvania for a 
supply of flints for the troops at New York 
and that Delaware government and Mary- 
land, be requested to embody their militia 
for the flying-camp, with all possible expedi- 
tion, and to march them, without delay, to 
the city of Philadelphia. 


Next entry deals with the Declaration 
of Independence; immediately follow- 
ing the Declaration, we have: 

Ordered, That Mr. Morris and Mr. Hewes 
determine the hire of Mr, Walker's vessel, 
which was employed by Commodore Hopkins 
in the service of the continent. 


And, the last entry for that day: 

Resolved, That the secret committee be 
directed to sell 25 lb. of powder to John 
Garrison, of North Carolina. 


Rations for the Army? On Saturday, 
November 4, 1775: 

Resolved, that a ration consist of the 
following kind and quantity of provisions: 

1 lb, beef, or 34 lb. of pork, or 1 1b, salt 
fish, per day. 

1 1b. bread or flour per day, 

3 pints of peas or beans per week, or vege- 
tables equivalent, at one dollar per bushel 
for pease or beans. 

1 pint of milk per man, or at the rate of 
1/92 of a dollar. 

1 half pint of rice, or 1 pint of Indian meal 
per man per week. 

1 quart of spruce beer or cyder per man per 
day, or nine gallons of molasses per company 
of 100 men per week. 

3 lb, candles to 100 men per week for 
guards. 

24 1b. soft, or 8 1b, hard soap for 100 men 
per week, 


Keep the Indians friendly? Saturday, 
November 11, 1775: 

Resolved, That for the propagation of the 
gospel amongst the Indians, and concillating 
their affections to the United Colonies, and 
thereby preserving their friendship and neu- 
trality, Mr. Kirkland be continued in his 
mission amongst them. 


Spiritual welfare of the Navy? Thurs- 
day, November 28, 1775; part of the rules 
for the Navy: 

The commanders of the ships of the thir- 
teen United Colonies, are to take care that 
divine service be performed twice a day on 
board, and a sermon preached on Sundays, 
unless bad weather or other extraordinary 
accidents prevent. 


What to do with prisoners of war? 
Especially if someone happened to com- 
plain they were living a bit high, at the 
expense of the Government? Thursday, 
January 11,1776: 

Resolved, that the conduct of the officers 
at Trenton, though in other respects un- 
exceptionable, is, as to their manner of liy- 
ing, exceedingly extravagant, they being 
boarded at taverns, and the inn-keepers sup- 
piying them in a luxurious manner, on the 
credit of the continent; 

That the Congress will, for the future, al- 
low two dollars per week for the board and 
lodging of officers, who are prisoners, (for 
which sum they may have decent lodgings) 
to be repaid by the officers before they are 
released from their captivity. 

That the accounts of the several inn-keep- 
ers against the officers be paid by the con- 
tinent, which are also to be repaid by the 
said officers before their discharge. 

That no tavern keeper supply the said 
officers, sor the future, on the credit of the 
continent. 
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That the officers now at Trenton, be di- 
rected to remove to some other place at a 
proper distance from the public post-road, 


Did an officer get somewhat carried 
away by “spoils of war?” Saturday, Au- 
gust 17,1776: 

A letter of this day, from Martin John- 
son, Heutenant of artillery, was laid be- 
fore Congress and read; wherein he desires 
Congress to enquire into the circumstances 
of Mr. Anstruther’s diamond ring, which 
he acknowledges he has; that he never made 
a secret of it; that he found the ring some- 
time after the garrison capitulated, and 
thought it to be a prize; and, for the truth 
of which, he asserts, refers Congress to the 
certificates of several principal officers. 

Resolved, That Meutenant Martin John- 
son be directed to deliver the ring to the 
secretary of the war office, who is ordered 
to send the same to Mr. Anstruther, the 
owner. 


Medical supplies? This one has always 
intrigued me; how big was the box? 
From Wednesday, August 28, 1776: 

Resolved, That an order for 312 dollars 
and 24/90ths be drawn on the treasurer, in 
favor of the medical committee; the same 
thing being for a box of rhubarb bought 
by them of Pelatiah Webster. 


And when things looked dark; Wed- 
nesday, December 11, 1776: 

Whereas, the war in which the United 
States are engaged with Great Britain, has 
not only been prolonged, but is likely to 
be carried to the greatest extremity. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all 
the United States, as soon as possible, to ap- 
point a day of solemn fasting and humilia- 
tion; to implore of Almighty God the for- 
giveness of the many sins prevailing among 
all ranks, and to beg the countenance and 
assistance of his Providence in the prosecu- 
tion of the present just and necessary war. 

The Congress do also, in the most earnest 
manner, recommend to all the members of 
the United States, and particularly the of- 
ficers civil and military under them, the 
exercise of repentance and reformation; and 
further, require of them the strict observance 
of the articles of war, and partciularly, that 
part of such articles which forbids profane 
swearing and all immorality, of which all 
such officers are desired to take notice. 


THOSE CURIOUS CORNERS OF REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR HISTORY 


The rifie captain on the Rappahan- 
nock River, in Virginia, was doing his 
best to answer the summons of the Con- 
tinental Congress for men. But he had 
more volunteers than he was authorized 
to take. Eliminate them by competition; 
John Harrower, indentured servant but 
also teacher on a plantation school, 
watched: 

He took a board of a foot square and with 
chalk drew the shape of a moderate nose in 
the center and nailed it to a tree at one 
hundred and fifty yards distance, and those 
who came nighest the mark with a single 
ball was to go. But by the first forty or fifty 
that fired, the nose was blown out of the 
board, and by the time his company was up 
the board shared the same fate. 


The example of one Mr. Coggeshall; we 
can only assume he was a dedicated pa- 
triot, who took great offense at His Ma- 
jesty’s armed cruisers patrolling New- 
port. Harbor. So—as one newspaper 
wrote: 


Early last Saturday morning, one Cogge- 
shall, being somewhat drunk or crazy, went 
on the long wharf and turned his backside 
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towards the bomb brig in the harbor, using 
some insulting words, upon which the brig 
fired two four-pound shot at him; one of 
which went through the roof of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s store , . . and lodged in Mr. Samuel 
Johnson's distill house. 


The American General Charles Lee— 
soldier in half the military of Europe be- 
fore gravitating to America, he had once 
served with General Burgoyne himself. 
Somewhere along the way he had pre- 
sumed to personally upbraid George II. 
His character had led the Mohawk In- 
dians to show uncommonly good fore- 
sight when, Lee having been adopted into 
their tribe, he was given the Indian name 
of “Boiling Water.” 

The Continental Army learned the 
hard way. Lee was with Washington soon 
after Washington took command; disci- 
pline was lax and courts-martial were the 
order of the day. Boiling Water was more 
direct; Lieutenant Benjamin Craft 
scrawled in his journal: 

Stephen Stanwood for saucy talk to Gen- 
eral Lee had his head broke. The General 
gave him a dollar and sent for the doctor. 


The miserable winter of 1779-80 had 
abated somewhat; the trials of the Conti- 
nental Army at Morristown, where win- 
ter quarters had been set up, were equally 
as great and probably worse than those 
of Valley Forge, but Morristown has not 
become the synonym for suffering as has 
Valley Forge. But now things were easier 
at Morristown. 

Washington liked parties; he loved to 
dance; he and 34 other officers formed a 
dancing assembly and the local belles 
attending were sturdy enough to wring 
this from Captain Samuel Shaw: 

Three nights going till after two o’clock 
have they made us keep it up. 


What Washington did at one of Colonel 
Biddle’s parties is not known for sure, but 
Mrs. George Olney told him in no un- 
certain terms that— 

If he did not let go her hand, she would 
tear out his eyes, or the hair from his head; 
and that though he was a general, he was 
but a man. 


EPILOGUE: 


Out of it all, of course, was born a 
new nation and a new people. We were 
not too concerned, at the time, of asking 
any really searching questions of our- 
selves. This would come later. But some- 
one did, even before the contortions and 
pangs of birth had subsided. 

Michel-Guillaume-Jean de Creve- 
coeur, better known to us as J. Hector St. 
John de Crevecoeur, was of impoverished 
Norman gentry stock who had come to 
New France in 1755 to serve under Gen- 
eral Montcalm. After the Plains of Abra- 
ham, he stayed in the new world and 
went south to the British colonies, 
changing name and citizenship as he did 
so. Salesman, surveyor, explorer—1769 
saw him married and settled in New 
York, on the way to becoming a success- 
ful farmer. 

With the coming of the Revolution, de 
Crevecoeur took a neutral stand that 
alienated both Americans and British. 
There were valid reasons for going back 
to France: certain legal steps were neces- 
sary so his children could inherit his 
estate in that country. He left his New 
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York home in 1778 but did not see his 
native soil until 1781. On the way, while 
passing through London, he sold to a 
publishing firm the manuscript of a book 
with the deceptive title “Letters From an 
American Farmer.” 

It has been said that publication of 
this book marked the first emergence of 
American literature as the voice of our 
national conscience. In it, de Crevecoeur 
posed, for the first time, the question we 
have continually asked of ourselves, and 
which the rest of the world has also 
asked of us: 

What, then, is the American, this new 
man? 

Let us look at part of de Crevyecoeur’s 
answer: 

He is the American, who, leaving behind 
him all his ancient prejudices and manners, 
receives new ones from the new mode of life 
he has embraced, the new government he 
obeys, the new rank he holds . . . Americans 
are the western Pilgrims who are carrying 
along with them that great mass of arts, 
sciences, vigour, and industry which began 
long since in the East; they will finish the 
great circle... The American ought there- 
fore to love this country much better than 
that wherein either he or his forefathers 
were born. . . . The American is a new man, 
who acts upon new principles; he must 
therefore entertain new ideas and form new 
opinion. ... This is an American. 


This was a judgment handed down 
while our destiny was yet uncertain and 
battles still raged. It was rendered by a 
man who had no particular affection for 
the avowed aims and purposes of the 
Amreican Revolution. But de Crevecoeur 
had an uncanny perception that enabled 
him to see, even before the more directly 
engaged participants themselves, what 
was slowly but steadily rising. 

Our Republic has, really, never ceased 
to repeat this question. At one point it 
drove us apart in civil war; at others, it 
has admitedly put stresses and strains 
upon the fabric of our national being. 
I don’t see any end to discussion about it; 
I don’t see any eventual answer that will 
stand good for all time and will satisfy 
everyone. 

But, the point is, something new had 
arisen. And something new has survived, 
and fiourished. 

As I said, we probably have not really 
yet plumbed the depths of what we are, 
individually or collectively, and perhaps 
it is just as well. But we can know that 
from which we sprang. We can know our 
heritage. We can know the faith our 
forefathers had in the future of this 
land. 

We are almost two centuries old. Yet, 
no country is ever too old to neglect its 
roots. That is when its decline begins, 
and its national soul starts to die. 

Tom Paine, fiery pamphleteer of the 
Revolution, wrote the following in the 
last of his “Crisis” papers, April 19, 1783, 
when the war was over: 

It would be a circumstance ever to be 
lamented, and never to be forgotten, were 
a single blot, from any cause whatever, suf- 
fered to fall on a revolution, which to the 
end of time must be an honor to the age 
that accomplished it; and which has con- 
tributed more to enlighten the world and 
diffuse a spirit of freedom and liberality 
among mankind, than any human event (if 
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this may be called one) that even preceded 
it. 


Indeed. Such a blot, as Tom Paine 
warned against, would be to forget it. 
So listen, listen closely, for the shrilling 
of the fifes and the roll of the drums, 
that heralded our birth and still pace 
our march on the road of human his- 
tory and destiny. For these things, like 
the country whose heritage they are, fade 
and die, only if the people let them. And 
when and if they die, the end of the 
country is not far behind. 


ARE VA HOSPITALS REALLY THAT 
BAD? 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, medical care 
for veterans has been debated heavily 
during the past year both within the 
Congress and in news media. While this 
debate stems, no doubt, from a genuine 
concern that public responsibility be 
fulfilled toward the men who meet the 
call for military service, some distortions 
have resulted. Thousands of aroused 
citizens have expressed their private 
concern over the quality of medical care 
available to veterans. But as a more seri- 
ous result, the reputation of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals has suffered to 
the point that some combat wounded 
veterans, as well as their parents and 
wives, view with alarm the prospect of 
their entering a VA hospital. 

For those people, there is concrete re- 
assurance that their fears are un- 
founded. There is evidence from the best 
possible source—physicians talking to 
other physicians—that Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals deliver top quality 
medical care. It is clear that the prob- 
lems that do exist in VA hospitals are 
the same problems that exist in other 
hospitals that make up this Nation’s to- 
tal health care delivery system. And 
more to the point, VA hospitals are 
overcoming these problems within their 
own walls, and they are making a tre- 
mendous contribution toward their solu- 
tion for the whole health care delivery 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that the full 
text of this article “Are VA Hospitals 
Really That Bad?” from the May 1971 
issue of the magazine Resident and 
Staff be entered in the RECORD. 

The text follows: 


[From the Resident and Staff, May 1971] 
Are VA HOSPITALS REALLY THAT Bap? 


Last year, in an article on VA hospitals, 
Life Magazine used such terms as dirty, full 
of rodents, understaffed, a medical slum. 
Rather harsh words .. . with stark photo- 
graphs to go with them. Could VA hospitals 
on the whole be all that bad, we asked our- 
selves. To find out, we queried VA doctors 
across the country—and for comparison, we 
also asked doctors in city, county, state 
and voluntary hospitals about conditions in 
their institutions. Here's a look at the care 
and comfort patients receive in VA hos- 
pitals—as seen through the eyes of 337 VA 
physicians. Nea D'Amelio 


A 32-year-old cardiologist in a southern VA 
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hospital told us: “This is a VA hospital—rea- 
sonably clean and staffed, with beautiful 
grounds, where good medicine is practiced 
and care is comparable to any good hospital, 
private or otherwise—and there are no rats, 
mice or other ‘patient eaters’ as reported in 
Life.” 

Of course this young VA doctor was refer- 
ring to the far from flattering article “As- 
signment to Neglect” published in Life Mag- 
azine last year. In fact it was this article 
that prompted us to conduct this survey— 
to ask the doctors in VA hospitals what they 
thought of the professional care and crea- 
ture comforts in their institutions. While 
we were at it, we decided to poll doctors in 
other hospitals—city, county, state and vol- 
untary—so we could make comparisons. 

Our survey produced 694 replies from phy- 
siclans working in hospitals across the coun- 
try Respondents were asked to rate the fol- 
lowing conditions in their hospitals as either 
excellent, satisfactory, barely adequate—or 
dismal. 

Numerical strength of medical staff, nurs- 
ing staff and paramedical personnel (aides, 
therapists, etc.). 

Quality of medical care, nursing care and 
quality of paramedical personnel. 

Laboratory facilities and outpatient clinic 
facilities. 

Cleanliness, space (no overcrowding), and 
availability of beds for new admissions. 

Quality of patient meals. 

Recreational activities for long-term pa- 
tients. 

And finally, we asked our respondents: 

How would you rate the nursing and para- 
medical staff in providing TLC (Tender Loy- 
ing Care) to patients? 

How would you rate your hospital build- 
ings in terms of providing a cheerful atmos- 
phere for patients? 

As you might expect, in nine out of the 15 
categories covered, doctors in voluntary hos- 
pitals were more prone to give their institu- 
tions an excellent or satisfactory rating than 
were doctors in other hospitals. But VA hos- 
Pitals didn’t fare so badly either. In five 
of the remaining categories—space, avail- 
ability of beds, recreational activities, patient 
meals and TLC—VA doctors put their in- 
stitutions in first place, topping even the 
doctors rated certain conditions barely ade- 
quate or even dismal, by and large the con- 
sensus of opinion was that conditions over- 
all were more than just satisfactory and in 
some areas they were excellent. 

In future articles, we'll give you a detailed 
rundown on how doctors in voluntary, state, 
city and county hospitals rated them, but 
for the time being let’s concentrate on how 
doctors in VA hospitals voted. 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF MEDICAL STAFF 


Sixty three percent of the 337 VA doctors 
who answered our questionnaire rated the 
numerical strength of the medical staff as 
excellent (17%) or satisfactory (46%). While 
this would seem to be a pretty good score, 
nevertheless it was one of the VA hospitals’ 
weakest areas—because doctors in voluntary, 
city and county hospitals were even better 
satisfied with the number of doctors on their 
staffs. Understaffing on all levels, by the way, 
was & major criticism of VA hospitals in the 
Life article. 

Conditions, of course, can and often do 
vary from hospital to hospital—so some in- 
stitutions undoubtedly deserve a dismal rat- 
ing. It’s also important to remember that 
what is satisfactory to one man may be 
barely adequate to another. Thus one in- 
ternist—who rated all other conditions in his 
VA hospital as excellent—gave a satisfactory 
rating to the numerical strength of both 
medical and nursing staffs. His pithy com- 
ment: “Some of the younger breed of medi- 
cal men may not agree with my rating the 
available staffing pattern as satisfactory, be- 
cause they don’t accept long hours and hard 
work as readily as their elderly brethren.” 
This doctor, incidentally, is 67 years old! 
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A 41-year-old surgeon, on the other hand 
said the numerical strength of the staff 
his VA hospital was barely adequate. “Thg 
major problem,” he wrote, “is recruitment 
of the professional staff. The VA doesn’t be 
gin to compare with private hospitals when 
it comes to salaries. The result is that there 
are always shortages on the staff and the re 
Placements are often people who can’t work 
anywhere else. In spite of this, I'm amazed 


cruiting difficult, nevertheless in 

it should be borne in mind that the prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that there 
just aren’t enough doctors to go around, 
anyway. 

A radiologist said the situation was dis- 
mal in his hospital—and the care was barely 
adequate. “Most depressing part of the staff 
shortage is the utter lack of TLC to patients. 
There's always a terrific rush-rush among 
employees—professional and paramedcial— 
which results in a very impersonal and often 
even hostile atmosphere.” 

A young internist informed us that things 
were pretty ship-shape in his VA hospital. 
“Our medical staff is growing. We haven't 
filled all the spots yet, but it’s sure to reach 
full strength. We're affiliated with a medical 
school now and have an active teaching pro- 

But a 40-year-old psychiatrist in an eastern 
VA hospital wrote: “There aren’t enough 
doctors here because there isn’t enough 
money allocated to the hospital. Until the 
powers that be realize that care costs money, 
you'll find that most VA hospitals are under- 
staffed and need equipment. The whole sys- 
tem should be overhauled.” 

THE QUALITY OF MEDICAL CARE 

Closely linked to the numerical strength 
of the staff is the quality of medical care. 
Yet while almost 40% feel VA hospitals need 
more doctors, nevertheless 89% rate the 
quality of care rendered by the doctors who 
are there as excellent (40%) or satisfactory 
(49%). And several VA doctors made com- 
ments like this one: 

“With over 20 years of private practice and 
& little more than a year with the VA, let me 
say that not one of the four private hospi- 
tals I was associated with even remotely ap- 
proached this particular VA hospital in the 
quality of medical care. The only deficiencies 
I’ve noticed are with equipment and the lack 
of funds to obtain such for the occasional un- 
usual problem. However, referral to another 
VA facility usually solves this.” 

A pathologist in a southern VA hospital 
wrote: “A significant number of our patients 
have drug or alcohol related diseases and re- 
ceive much better care in our hospital than 
would be provided them anywhere else in 
this medical community.” 

Two young doctors—one on the east coast 
and one on the west—wrote enthusiastically 
about how their hospitals’ recent university 
affiliation was improving the quality of care. 
Said one: “It’s always been satisfactory 
enough, but medical care is rapidly improv- 
ing because now we have an active teaching 
program as well as a full time staff.” 

On the other hand, some oldsters had a 
different view. A 70-year-old surgeon wrote: 
“Association with a university could lead to 
a mixup of priorities. Care of veterans should 
come before research and teaching.” 

And just to prove how different one VA 
hospital can be from another, read these two 
views: 

A surgeon in an eastern VA hospital rated 
the quality of medical care as “barely ade- 
quate.” He wrote: “Unfortunatly, this hos- 
pital suffers from lack of federal funds. It’s 
a shame because the people who work here 
are very dedicated.” 

On the other hand, a chief of urology rated 
his hospital as “excellent because there's no 
skimping or economizing on patient care. 
Cost of a medication or needed device does 
not prevent its use for a patient requiring it, 
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he patient’s need is our main therapeutic 
ndex. The very fact that we can look for 
quality instead of economy or ‘least expensive 
but acceptable’ makes this a superior place 
o practice.” 


NOT ENOUGH NURSES ... ANYWHERE 


Slightly more than half of our VA doctors 
rated the numerical strength of their nursing 
staff excellent (7%) or satisfactory (46%), 
40% thought it was barely adqeuate and 6% 
thought it was dismal. While obviously far 
from a desirable situation, nevertheless, VA 
hospitals got a better score in this area than 
city, county or state hospitals—coming in 
second only to voluntary hospitals, which re- 
ceived an excellent or satisfactory rating 
from three-fourths of their doctors. And as a 
VA internist commented: “Any hospital 
could always use more nurses.” 

Agreeing, another VA physician, some 700 
miles away, reported: “Our affiliated univer- 
sity medical center and the local church re- 
lated hospitals have just as critical nursing 
shortages as we do. Something must be done 
on a national level to increase the number of 
graduate nurses.” 

“We just don’t have enough nurses, and to 
be scrupulously honest, I'd have to rate this 
area of staffing as dismal,” a psychiatrist 
wrote, “but those we do have give our pa- 
tients their devoted attention—really excel- 
lent care that is more than TLC.” 

And, as you will see, this physician’s opin- 
ion was typical. 

READER'S DIGEST CITES SORE SPOTS IN VA HOSPI- 
TALS 


A recent article in Reader’s Digest,* the re- 
sult of ... “an intensive five-month investi- 
gation of the VA system,” says that: 

The staff of VA hospitals deliver “basically 
good care to most patients.” 

The VA system is besieged by “critical mal- 
functions—problems of management, finan- 
cial support and utilization of resources— 
that means misspent funds and misdirected 
treatment.” 

Pinpointing these basic criticisms, 
Reader’s Digest article showed that: 

Salary restrictions hamper recruitment at 
every level. 

Budgetary cutbacks have also resulted in 
deteriorating hospital equipment. 

Bureaucratic gamesmanship results in 
waste. “Since VA hospitals receive the bulk of 
their funding on the basis of the number of 
beds filled, ambitious administrators all too 
often do everything they can to keep the 
count high.” 

VA's limited financial resources are further 
drained by isolated, poorly utilized—and 
what were often politically located—hospi- 
tals still in operation. 

New blood is “urgently needed” to fill man- 
agerial posts. “Men well trained in hospital 
Management should be given the authority 
to make decisions free of needlessly stringent 
bureaucratic regulations.” 


THE QUALITY OF NURSING CARE 


32% of the VA doctors rated the quality 
of nursing care as excellent; 

56% rated it satisfactory—a total “up” 
score of 88%. Thus the VA nosed out volun- 
tary hospitals, where 82% of the MDs rated 
the nursing care satisfactory or excellent, and 
was well ahead of State hospitals (76%) and 
city/county hospitals (66%). 

A typical comment on the efforts of VA 
nurses came from a VA surgeon in the mid- 
west; “We're terribly short-staffed on nurses 
and aides, but they all give excellent care 
with a smile and TLC thrown in to boot, no 
matter how long they’ve been on their feet 
and running.” 

A 65-year-old doctor was not so compli- 
mentary. “More older women are coming back 


the 


* Tomlinson, Kenneth Y. “Our VA Hospi- 
tals Are in Trouble,” Reader's Digest, (March 
1971), 163-170. 
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to nursing in the hospitals and in ours there 
are too many of these ‘old guard gals’ in key 
positions. We need to get younger blood.” 
This MD was one of only five (1.5%) of 
our VA respondents who rated the quality of 
nursing care as dismal. 

But the overall vote was on the plus side 
and VA doctors, in general, would agree with 
an opthalmologist who wrote: “They are few 
in numbers, but our nurses are superb!” 


PARAMEDICAL PERSONNEL 


68% of the VA doctors rated the numerical 
strength of the paramedical staff as excellent 
or satisfactory. And one doctor voiced the 
opinion of many. The internist who wrote 
that “Any hospital could use more nurses,” 
had the same thing to say about paramedics. 
As to their quality, he added: “Some on the 
staff are excellent—others not so good. I'd 
rate the average paramedic’s work satisfac- 
tory.” 

Another physician said that the shortage of 
paramedics was acute. “I can only rate the 
quality as dismal because the ones here have 
too much to do, which results in a rancorous 
atmosphere and an impersonal attitude 
toward the patients—about as far removed 
from TLC as you can get.” 

However, the score for VA paramedics— 
both in quality and strength of staffing—was 
second only to voluntary hospitals. And a 
VA psychiatrist’s comment reveals this gen- 
eral comparison, noted by many in different 
specialties: 

“I'd rate the number of paramedics that 
we have as satisfactory—but the quality is 
sadly lacking. However—if I compare them 
with the staffing and quality of paramedics 
in most psychiatric facilities, I'd have to 
rate both areas in this hospital as excellent.” 

In addition to the quality of nurses and 
paramedical personnel, we also asked re- 
spondents to rate them on TLC. 

86% of the doctors in VA hospitals gave 
RNs and paramedics an excellent or satisfac- 
tory rating in this area—which certainly 
should refute, to some extent, the allega- 
tions of neglect contained in Life’s article. 

An orthopedic surgeon commented: “They 
all deserve an E for Excellent here because 
they do give patients TLC despite increased 
difficulties due to poor physical layout and 
occasional short staffing.” 

But a physician in another VA hospital 
wrote: “Tender loving care is not possible 
when the numerical strength of nursing and 
paramedical staffs is barely adequate and 
even dismal.” 

And two internists—reporting from differ- 
ent VA hospitals—agreed that the deliver- 
ance of TLC depended on the individual. Said 
one: “TLC is excellent in most instances— 
but certain characters just don’t measure 
up.” And the other doctor commented that 
in his hospital “. . . there are just too many 
patients for everyone—doctors, nurses, ther- 
apists, aides—to give TLC unstintingly to all. 
But just a little interest shown in patients 
would save a lot of pills and psychosomatic 
complaints.” 

LAB FACILITIES 

83% of the VA doctors responding to our 
questionnaire rated lab facilities in their 
hospitals as satisfactory or excellent. But, 
then, as a young VA internist in the south— 
who rated his hospital's lab facilities as satis- 
factory—commented: “Would any physician 
in his right mind ever admit that lab facili- 
ties were anything better than only satis- 
factory?” 

It probably will come as no surprise, but 
right across the board in all the hospitals 
surveyed, the OPD didn’t fare so well. It is, 
quite apparently, the thorn in the side of 
most hospital based doctors. And VA MDs 
are no exception—although more than half— 
56%—rated the clinics in their hospitals as 
satisfactory or excellent, 39% said they were 
barely adequate or dismal. 
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A surgeon, who rated the whole VA hospi- 
tal system “deplorable” gave as his first rea- 
son: “There are too many unnecessary ad- 
missions to the hospital just because there 
is no OPD. They should establish an out- 
patient clinic for diagnosis and treatment 
whenever possible.” 

On the plus side, however, another VA doc- 
tor commented: “We have only a limited 
number of outpatients, but we do have good 
facilities for them. And they never have to 
wait to be treated.” 


AVAILABILITY OF BEDS FOR NEW ADMISSIONS 


29% of our VA doctor respondents rated 
the availability of beds for new admissions 
excellent. 

52% said that it was satisfactory. 

17% said it was barely adequate or dismal. 

Actually, the VA came in with top score in 
this area of concern. Ratings for voluntary 
hospitals, next in line, were as follows: 

20% rated bed availability excellent. 

43% rated it satisfactory. 

36% rated it barely adequate or dismal. 


CLEANLINESS AND CREATURE COMFORTS 


The Life article particularly assailed the 
lack of cleanliness and creature comforts— 
the overcrowding in specific VA hospitals— 
end stated flatly that these conditions are 
“typical of many facilities in the VA sys- 
tem.” However, RESIDENT AND STAFF PHyYsI- 
CIAN’s survey Of MDs within the system re- 
veals a pretty favorable picture on the whole. 
And one young surgeon—who rated the 
cleanliness and space in his hospital as ex- 
cellent—thought the creature comforts might 
be too good. “At times—most of the time, 
I should say—this hospital takes on more of 
the aspects of a Holiday Inn or Sheraton 
Hotel than those in keeping with a hospital 
for acute illness.” Having rated the numerical 
strength of all staff as dismal (although he 
considered the quality of care satisfactory) 
this doctor added: “A higher premium is 
placed on providing satisfactory meals, hot 
coffee—things like that—than in upgrading 
medical, nursing and paramedical strength.” 

But let’s take a look at “creature comforts” 
item by item and see how VA doctors voted. 


QUALITY OF PATIENT MEALS 


Whatever its other shortcomings, the VA, it 
would seem, has good cooks. As one respond- 
ent from a southern VA hospital wrote: 
“While hospital meals will probably never 
achieve excellence, ours are satisfactory.” And 
most of his colleagues agreed: 

92% of the VA doctors rated the quality 
of patient meals as excellent (38%) or satis- 
factory (54%). And few VA doctors rated the 
meals “barely adequate” or “dismal,” so it 
seems safe to conclude that generally speak- 
ing, the food VA patients are getting is pretty 
good. 

CLEANLINESS 


Photographs in the Life story gave almost 
appalling evidence of neglect, dirt and de- 
spair in one VA hospital—whose director 
categorically denied the authenticity of the 
photos—saying that they were staged, that 
conditions in his facility were not at all as 
portrayed. In any case, the overall vote on 
cleanliness seems to refute the idea that all 
or most of the VA hospitals are filthy and 
rodent ridden: 

88% of VA physicians rated the cleanliness 
of their hospitals as excellent or satisfac- 
tory—getting first place and honors over 
voluntary hospitals by one percent. (City and 
county hospitals were at the bottom of the 
ladder in this category.) 

Typical of several comments, one VA doc- 
tor wrote: “This is an old, rambling building 
which is inherently difficult to keep truly 
clean—but they try!” And, like almost half 
of the respondents from VA hospitals, he 
rated cleanliness in his institution satisfac- 


tory. 
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OVERCROWDING IN A MEDICAL SLUM? 

A caption in the Life magazine article re- 
ferred to one VA hospital as having... 
“Staff shortages, overcrowding, dirt and leaky 
roofs in a medical slum.” 

While we didn’t ask about leaky roofs, we 
did ask about overcrowding. And the VA 
system showed up better than any of the 
other hospitals surveyed. In fact almost 80% 
of the VA doctors were satisfied. But this does 
not mean that some doctors didn't have spe- 
cific criticisms of overcrowding or lack of 
space. A psychiatrist who rated available 
space as “satisfactory,” added the comment: 
“Lack of privacy in sleeping areas is a serious 
problem—as is lack of privacy in toilet fa- 
cilities.” 

And another doctor, an internist, wrote: 
“Some two-bed rooms are a little small and 
would be better as singles—but it’s no real 
problem here.” 


CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE 


We asked respondents to tell us how they 
would rate their hospital buildings in terms 
of providing a cheerful atmosphere for 
patients—and more than three fourths of the 
VA doctors rated their hospitals excellent or 
satisfactory. The VA came in second to vol- 
untary hospitals—where 80% of the MDs 
voted the atmosphere of the buildings excel- 
lent or satisfactory. One southern VA hos- 
pital MD wrote: “This is a World War II 
‘temporary’ hospital. Could it really be cheer- 
ful?” He did say however that “the grounds 
and the main building are beautiful.” 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR LONG-TERM 

PATIENTS 


Quote from the Life Magazine article: 
“Facilities for long-term treatment and re- 
habilitation, indispensable for the kind of 
paralytic injuries especially common in this 
war of land mines and boobytraps, are gen- 
erally inferior.” Granted that there may be 
some confusion between the term “recrea- 
tional activities” and “rehabilitation facili- 
ties,” nevertheless when asked about recrea- 
tional activities for long-term patients, the 
vote in Resident and Staff Physician's survey 
was as follows: 

{In percent) 


City and 
VA county Voluntary 
hospitals hospitais hospitals 


State 
hospitais 


Excelent... 
Satisfactory 

Barely adequate.. 
Dismal 


Although the VA is the obvious winner 
in this category, it could well be stated that, 
considering their patients, they should have 
facilities for long-term cases. 

One physician commented: “VA hospitals 
have many long-term patients—especially 
orthopedic. We have a fine recreation hall 
and excellent planned activities.” 

A psychiatrist: “Except for the lack of a 
swimming pool, rehabilitation facilities are 
outstanding and recreational activities are 
also fine.” 

An anesthesiologist: “Despite harrassment 
by government clerical workers, our recrea- 
tional and rehabilitation facilities for long- 
term patients are excellent.” 

A “CRUSADE” FOR BETTER CARE? 

Perhaps Life magazine was “crusading” for 
more government funds for medica] care to 
our wounded veterans. Or perhaps they 
wanted to “shock” the general public into 
an awareness of the conditions that exist 
in some VA hospitals, for obviously every 
VA hospital should be topnotch and stand- 
ards should be uniform throughout the sys- 
tem. Nevertheless our survey shows that 
the entire VA system of 166 hospitals (the 
biggest in the world incidentally) is far from 
a medical slum. The consensus of opinion 
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among VA doctors would seem to be that 
while improvements are needed in certain 
areas, the system in general does right by 
our veterans. One surgeon in a New Eng- 
land VA hospital expressed it this way: 

“I feel that this hospital, despite inade- 
quacies along the line, provides better care 
in many instances than those available in 
other hospitals in this area. When I com- 
pare all the conditions in this hospital with 
those in the hospitals in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts where I trained, I'd have to 
rate all the conditions in this VA hospital 
as being satisfactory plus.” 


INTO THE VALLEY OF THE LITTER 
MARCHED THE 500 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my contention that effective 
work at the grassroots, or local level, will 
be as effective a contribution to the erad- 
ication of pollution as the grandiose 
blueprints developed by the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Therefore, I believe the Members will 
be especially interested in the Harvey 
Tribune editorial of May 12, 1971, which 
tells of the effort of 500 volunteers to 
clean up a stretch of the Little Cal River, 
and which also points to the thought- 
less actions of the individuals that con- 
tributed to the debris which had to be 
cleaned up. 

The editorial follows: 

INTO THE VALLEY OF THE LITTER MARCHED THE 
500 

The 500 volunteers that mobilized Satur- 
day for the clean-up of the Little Cal river 
seems insignificantly small when compared 
with the 159,071 population of the six towns 
that were most involved in the campaign. 

But these sincere and dedicated 500 gave 
up a beautiful Spring day and the result was 
over 100 tons of gunk, goo and garbage re- 
moved from the river and its banks. 

The question isn't why these volunteers 
showed up, but rather, why the garbage 
showed up. Cleanups of this type have be- 
come a regular summer pastime for the un- 
selfish and “messups,” which do not get the 
publicity, are the pastime for the selfish and 
unthinking. 

It isn't as if the river were the only place 
to dump the garbage. There are a lot of va- 
cant lots that sport “no dumping” signs that 
should be just as attractive—and easier to 
clean up. The hardest thing for these indi- 
viduals is not to dump at all, to call up the 
public works department of their towns and 
ask them to collect the debris and take it to 
a designated area. 

Perhaps the reason is that the river and 
its weeded banks offer secrecy for indulgence 
in the illegal act. The offender sneaks out to 
the river at 4 a.m. with a broken lawn chair, 
in the family car's trunk. He’s alone—of 
course. With shifting eyes, he slips out of the 
car, opens the trunk and grabs the chair, His 
hands are sweating, but he gets a good grip 
on the piece of junk, and filings it over the 
bridge with an Arnold Palmer follow through. 

He was lucky. Part of the leg sticks out of 
the water's surface, a monument to his act. 
Looking around again, he gets back into 
his car and drives back home—his tensions 
relieved and his frustrations vented by the 
littering. 

He, friends, might be your neighbor. 
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REPORT OF THE SECOND SESSIO 
OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIT: 
TEE FOR THE UNITED NATIO 
CONFERENCE ON THE H A 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment, which is scheduled to 
convene at Stockholm in June 1972, 
marks perhaps one of mankind’s most 
important steps in his march toward the 
goal of a livable world. It will be the first 
truly international meeting of represent- 
atives from both the industrialized and 
the developing nations to confront the 
serious problem of environmental degra- 
dation that threatens all of the human 
race. 

Along with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr, Kart), I was 
privileged to participate, as a congres- 
sional adviser, to the U.S. delegation, at 
the second session of the Preparatory 
Committee for the Conference, which 
was held at Geneva on February 8 to 19. 
I believe the report of that meeting will 
be of great interest to Members of Con- 
gress, many of whom have expressed 
their deep concern for the environment 
and their hope for the success of the 
conference. 

Only a ew of the nations of the world 
are large enough to be able to control 
some of the great resources that affect 
their environments. But none can claim 
sovereignty over the great fluid masses 
of air and water that sweep the globe. 
They are the earth’s commons, and their 
protection and enhancement are the 
proper concern of every nation. That is 
the compelling reason for the Stockholm 
Conference. 

When one considers the enormity of 
environmental problems that affect 
almost every nation, one can understand 
the urge to view such a conference as a 
forum for correcting all of those prob- 
lems. But a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince reasonable men of the danger of 
regarding the meeting as a cure-all. 
If the Conference is to achieve some de- 
gree of success, substantial agreement 
on priorities and other details for an 
agenda must be accomplished before it 
is convened. The alternative would spell 
chaos. 

Ican assure Members of Congress that 
arrangements for the Conference are in 
very good hands, and I believe that every 
Member who read the report of the sec- 
ond session of the preparatory com- 
mittee will agree. To say that I was im- 
pressed by the ability, dedication, and 
judgment of the U.S. delegation at the 
February meeting in Geneva would be 
an understatement, 

The U.S. delegation was led by the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for Environmental Affairs. Mr. Herter’s 
exceptionally capable leadership, his 
persuasive presentation of the U.S. view 
of its role in the problems of the en- 
vironment, and his easy-mannered, 
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completely dedicated approach, con- 
vinced me that the program of the con- 
ference will be one that will be manage- 
able in the scope and focus. Our delega- 
tion’s alternate representative, the very 
able and hardworking Mrs. Shirley 

Temple Black, Deputy Chairman of the 

U.S. delegation to the United Nations 

Conference on Human Environment dis- 

played an outstanding competence and 

unique grasp of the committee’s task 
that further assured our mission’s suc- 
cess. 

The U.S. delegation to the preparatory 
meeting was exceptional. The members, 
all dedicated professionals who displayed 
brilliance and rare expertise, were: Wal- 
lace Irwin, Jr., Special Adviser to the 
U.S. Permanent Mission to the United 
Nations in New York; Fitzhugh Green, 
of the Environmental Protection Agency; 
Donald R. King, Chief Scientist, Bureau 
of Internal Scientific and Technological 
Affairs of the Department of State; J. M. 
Cates, Jr., Counselor for Political Affairs, 
Permanent Mission to the United Na- 
tions Office at Geneva, and L, Felsen- 
thal, Counselor for Economic Affairs, 
Permanent Mission to the United Na- 
tions at Geneva. I believe the Congress 
and the Nation owes the entire delega- 
tion a vote of appreciation and confi- 
dence. 

The report of the preparatory com- 
mittee’s second session—particularly sec- 
tions 2 through 4 of the report— 
contains the program that has so far 
been agreed upon for the 1972 Confer- 
ence. I hope that all Members of Con- 
gress will read these sections from the 
report, and continue to give their support 
to the very important work of the Con- 
ference: 

REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, SECOND SESSION, 
GENEVA, FEBRUARY 8-19, 1971 
It. THE PROGRAMME OF THE CONFERENCE 


Statement by the Secretary-General of the 
conjerence and general remarks by dele- 
gations 


7. One of the more important subjects 
discussed in the report of the Secretary- 
General to the Second Session of the Pre- 
paratory Committee! concerned the Agenda 
and Programme for the Stockholm Confer- 
ence, In this report the Secretary-General 
gave his preliminary views on the Conference 
programme, and included a list of topics that 
had been proposed from various sources for 
inclusion in the Conference Agenda. He also 
pointed out that it was necessary to allow for 
additional consultations with governments, 
United Nations agencies and other organiza- 
tions concerned, before he could present his 
specific recommendations to the Preparatory 
Committee on the Conference Programme 
and Agenda. 

8. In his statement and the accompanying 
material the Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference presented specific suggestions as to 
the proposed items of the structure and 
Programme of the Conference. He devoted 
considerable attention to the Conference 
documentation and gave details of the na- 
ture of the material requested from Gov- 
ernments and United Nations and other 
organizations, The dates by which such ma- 
terial should reach the Secretariat were given 


*See document 
Add, 1, 


A/CONP.48/PC8 and 
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and other preparatory work for the Confer- 
ence was outlined? He also outlined steps 
being taken to facilitate the participation of 
the developing countries in the Conference. 
The statement of the Secretary-General of 
the Conference is given in full in Annex IV 
of this report. 

9. The general debate that followed re- 
affirmed the advice of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee at its First Session, as well as the 
specific recommendations of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and of ECOSOC, that 
the Stockholm Conference as a Conference 
of governments, should be essentially action 
orlented. The principal subjects presented for 
the Committee’s consideration in the Secre- 
tary-General’s report, and in his opening 
statement, were discussed in the presenta- 
tions made by most delegations taking part 
in the general debate, 

10. There was concurrence in general de- 
bate that the Declaration on the Human 
Environment would be a commitment of all 
countries to the preservation of the global 
habitat of mankind. Several delegations felt 
that the Declaration could thus be a major 
result in line with the concept of the Stock- 
holm Conference; while it would not be 
formally binding it would nevertheless have 
the force of a statement of understanding 
mutually agreed by all countries, and it 
would carry moral strength. The Committee 
generally proposed that the Declaration be 
brief, concise and inspirational in character. 

11. The Declaration should be directed 
mainly at public opinion, it was felt, and 
should contain principles recommended for 
action by Governments and by the interna- 
tional community. With regard to the pre- 
paratory work and negotiations, it was sug- 
gested that an Intergovernmental Working 
Group should be established to provide guid- 
ance and advice at the various drafting 
stages. It was understood that the Third 
Session of the Preparatory Committee would 
devote an important part of its time to con- 
sideration of the first draft of the Declara- 
tion. 

12. It was agreed that countries should act 
in concert to undertake solutions for the 
problems of marine pollution and that there 
be provision for substantive discussion of 
the issue at the 1972 Conference in light of 
the many aspects of human activity which 
affect the oceans. While the IMCO Confer- 
ence and the Law of the Sea Conference in 
1973 appeared to many to be the proper oc- 
easion for adoption of conventions on cer- 
tain aspects of marine pollution, the Stock- 
holm Conference seemed to most delegations 
to be the occasion for consideration of all 
aspects of marine pollution, including the 
sources and effects. The global nature of this 
issue was emphasized repeatedly by delegates 
in the course of debate. Many delegations, 
however, stressed that regional and sub- 
regional agreements might prove most use- 
ful, at least initially, in preventing or con- 
trolling pollution of the marine environ- 
ment. A number of delegations felt that the 
work and study already under way in the 
United Nations system could be given greater 
impetus by the Stockholm Conference, there- 
by strengthening the action to be taken by 
the IMCO Conference and the Law of the 
Sea Conference. 

It was thought advisable for the Prepara- 
tory Committee to establish an Intergovern- 
mental Working Group which would study 
the matter with a view to guiding the Sec- 
retary-General of the Conference in his con- 
sultations with Governments, UN agencies 
and other organizations on the preparation 
of material for the Stockholm Conference 
and in deciding on subjects in this field ca- 
pable of Level ITI action, l.e. actions which 
could be completed even in an initial stage 
by the Conference. 


2 See Annex V to the present report. 
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13. The ability systematically to acquire 
environmental data on a world-wide basis 
Was recognized by most delegations as being 
an important foundation for action on many 
specific environmental problems. In any such 
international endeavour it would be neces- 
sary to take account of the sovereign rights 
of participating States. Several countries re- 
ferred to the need for adoption of common 
standards and for compatability of meas- 
uring techniques, which could in turn pro- 
vide a basis for the establishment of global 
standards and criteria on environmental 
matters. Several delegations drew attention to 
the number of existing monitoring systems, 
both national and international, pointing 
out the importance from various points of 
view of utilizing existing knowledge and ex- 
perience and of ensuring an appropriate place 
for present systems in any study of future 
needs. 

14. Members of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee underscored the importance of the Re- 
port on the State of the Human Environ- 
ment (Level I), as this would provide the 
conceptual framework within which the spe- 
cific discussions for the Conference would 
be organized, and would serve also to include 
all other relevant discussion of problems of 
the human environment. This report would 
be directed at the widest possible audience 
and would contain the ingredients of the 
environmental actions required, but would 
not itself be a document for discussion at the 
Conference. 

15. The general debate affirmed acceptance 
of the concept suggested by the Secretary- 
General of the Conference that the main 
body of substantive decisions at the Stock- 
holm Conference would be at Level II—the 
action-plan level—which would set forth 
the elements of the basic work programme 
in the international environmental field for 
the post-Conference period. It was empha- 
sized that the subjects for Level IT action- 
plans should cover topics which would in a 
balanced manner refiect the interests of de- 
veloped and developing countries. 

16. Delegations attached equal importance 
to a number of specific topics which were ca- 
pable of third level action, and therefore re- 
quired immediate initiation of preparation. 
It was clear, in some cases, that the distinc- 
tion between Levels II and IIT should be as 
flexible as possible in order to enable a sub- 
ject to be developed for conclusion at the 
Conference, although it may have been origi- 
nally proposed for consideration under Level 
Ii—or vice versa. A number of delegations 
made specific suggestions regarding subjects 
that should be included for consideration 
under third level actions. A more detailed 
report on these suggestions, and the recom- 
mendations made upon them by the Prepara- 
tory Committee is contained in paragraphs 
37 to 89 below. 

17, It was generally recognized that it was 
of greatest importance to outline the mecha- 
nism for implementing the programme that 
will emerge from the Stockholm Conference. 
Delegations felt, however, that it was too 
early to give any detailed consideration to 
what mechanisms might be necessary. The 
subject would be studied in sufficient detail 
for discussion at the Third Session and for 
full consideration at the Stockholm Confer- 
ence, 

18. The General Debate generally recog- 
nized the fact that problems of the human 
environment are of concern to all countries, 
regardless of their state of development, but 
it was accepted special emphasis should be 
Placed on the problems of the developing 
countries. It was felt that far from retarding 
the process of development, measures to 
safeguard the environment should form an 
integral part of the whole process of eco- 
nomic and social development. As the ques- 
tion of development and environment is a 
central issue in the preparations for the 
Storkholm Conference, delegations welcomed 
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the report of the Secretary-General of the 
Conference on the proposals he had made to 
convene regional seminars as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to develop inputs for the Con- 
ference agenda topics that would have a di- 
rect bearing on the issues of greatest con- 
cern to developing countries. Some delega- 
tions also made specific suggestions in con- 
nexion with providing additional items on 
the Conference agenda for the discussion 
of this issue. 

19. In view of the expressed interest in the 
work of ECE on the ECE Conference on En- 
vironment—to be held in Prague from 2 to 
15 May 1971—the Preparatory Committee 
welcomed the opportunity to hear the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the ECE, Mr. J. Stanov- 
nik, on the preparatory work for that Con- 
ference, In his progress report the Executive 
Secretary underlined the main issues of the 
programme of the Prague Conference that 
were of special relevance to the work of the 
Preparatory Committee and the 1972 United 
Nations Conference. Note was taken of the 
considerable importance that the Prague 
Conference might have for the preparation 
of the Stockholm Conference, 


Basic Concept of the Conference Programme 
and Subjects and Topics for the Agenda* 
20. The Preparatory Committee proposed 

the Conference Agenda presented below and 

the annotations to the substantive items of 
that Agenda enumerated in the subsequent 
sections, 

Proposed conference agenda: 

1. Opening ceremony 

2. Election of officers 

3. Adoption of the Agenda 

4. Introductory statement by Secretary- 
General of the Conference 

5. Constitution of Committees, etc. 

6. General debate (Plenary) 

7. The planning and management of hu- 
man settlements for environmental quality 
(Committee 1) 

8. The environmental aspects of natural 
resource management (Committee 2) 

9. Identification and control of pollutants 
and nuisances of broad international signifi- 
cance (Committee 3) 

10. Educational, informational, social and 
cultural aspects of environmental issues 
(Committee 1) 

11. Development and environment (Com- 
mittee 2) 

12. The international organizational im- 
plications of action proposals (Committee 3) 

13. Adoption of plan of action 

14. Formal adoption of concrete measures 
(actions completed) 

15. Adoption and signature of the Declara- 
tion on the Human Environment 

16, Closing ceremony 

Elements to be considered in relation to 
recommended agenda subjects: 

A. In respect of all subjects the following 
factors would be especially considered in 
relation to action proposals: 

(i) Requirements for collection, interpreta- 
tion, inventory and distribution of data and 
information to guide decision-making; types 
of data and information required and 
sources; mechanisms for efficient collection, 
inventory, distribution and use. 

(ii) Requirements for analysis, evaluation 
and research to identify problems, foresee 
significant future trends, help develop new 
solutions, new technologies and new means 
of improving environmental quality and as- 
sessing future quality; identification of gaps 
in knowledge, technology and capability. 

(iii) Requirements for establishment of 
criterla, standards and guidelines for 
achievement of optimum environmental 
quality; development of methods and tech- 
niques for implementation and co-ordina- 
tion. 


1Including economic, financial and social 
aspects as well as international organization- 
al implications. 
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(iv) Identification and evaluation of prin- 
cipal development alternatives; criteria and 
techniques for evaluating trade-offs between 
economic and social factors in consideration 
of development alternatives. 

(v) Economic and financial implications 
of policies and programmes; alternative fi- 
nancial and fiscal measures. 

(vi) Legislative, legal, organizational and 
administrative factors—harmonization of 
policies; requirements for national legisla- 
tion to complement and support local pol- 
icles and programmes; requirements for na- 
tional legislation to complement and support 
agreed international measures; organiza- 
tional and administrative requirements at 
national, regional and international levels for 
implementation and enforcement of policies. 

(vii) Special concerns of developing coun- 
tries; concerns of particular developing re- 
gions; possible requirements for additional 
financial resources; role of development as- 
sistance programmes. 

(viii) Related ongoing and planned activi- 
ties of the United Nations system of organi- 
zation and their capacity to implement ac- 
tion proposals, 

B. In respect of each of the six main sub- 
jects, the elements proposed for considera- 
tion in relation to the Conference Agenda 
are: 

I. The planning and management of hu- 
man settlements jor environmental quality: 

(a) Comprehensive Development Plan- 
ning as a means for incorporating environ- 
mental considerations in development pro- 
grammes for human settlements on national, 
regional and local levels; human environ- 
mental rights and socio-economic costs and 
benefits on fundamental criteria in plan- 
ning and decision-making; avoidance of rep- 
lication of inadequate and faulty environ- 
mental patterns and policies; optimum use of 
land and space. 

(b) Management of Settlements Develop- 
ment—Governmental organization and ad- 
ministrative machinery for decision-making 
in planning, implementing and management 
of settlements networks: legal, economic 
and fiscal measures for settlements develop- 
ment; urban land reform as a means for 
environmental improvement. 

When considering planning and manage- 
ment of human settlements the following 
components should be taken into account: 

(1) Population growth and distribution— 
factors affecting population flows to urban 
areas; trends in urbanization; urban-rural 
relationships; integral planning of urban 
and rural development; social and environ- 
mental aspects of settlements patterns. 

(ii) Rural development—Pianning of rural 
development with special emphasis of the 
needs, problems and priorities of develop- 
ing countries. 

(iii) Industry—national and regional dis- 
tribution of productive forces, location of in- 
dustries within settlements framework. Con- 
trol and incentives affecting industrial de- 
velopment, with special emphasis on indus- 
trial zones and cities, Environmental specifi- 
cations for working places. 

(iv) Housing and related facilities—hu- 
man requirements and developing standards; 
mobilization of technological, financial and 
human resources. 

(v) Transitional and marginal areas—in- 
migrant settlement problems, improving liv- 
ing conditions and services in slum areas, 
specific environmetnal conflicts in suburban 
and rural-urban fringe areas; problems of 
central city areas. 

(vi) Recreation and leisure—tacilities and 
space for recreation and their environmental 
role within the framework of settlements 
networks. Environmental aspects of tourism. 

(vii) Transport and communication—de- 
velopment and environmental aspects of 
roads, railways, urban and inter-urban trans- 
portation networks; terminal facilities (air- 
ports, docks, etc.); telecommunication as an 
alternative to transport. 
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(viii) Water supply, sewage and waste dis- 
posal—sources, consumption water quality 
standards; human and industrial waste dis- 
posal, recycling technologies; role of in- 
frastructure in settlements patterns. 

(ix) Human health and welfare factors— 
factors affecting physical and mental health; 
pollution and nuisances—standards and en- 
forcement in context of urban management; 
problems of noise, crowding and densities of 
development; specifics of urban microcli- 
mate, 

(x) Social, cultural and aesthetic factors— 
attitudinal and cultural factors, problems of 
creating sense of community; development 
preservation of aesthetic values; preserva- 
tion and use of significant historic, cultural 
and natural sites. 

Il. The environmental aspects of natural 
resources management: 

(a) Means for incorporating environ- 
mental considerations in the comprehensive 
planning and management of natural re- 
sources development; relationship between 
natural resources development, transport 
and utilization, and environmental consid- 
erations on national, regional and global 
levels. 

When considering the planning and man- 
agement of natural resources, the following 
components should be taken into account in 
due respect to the principle of national 
sovereignty: 

(1) Agriculture and soil—use of chemicals 
(e.g. pesticides, herbicides, and fertilizers); 
alternative technologies; control of animal 
wastes; animal productivity; plant produc- 
tivity; ecological aspects of monocultures; 
erosion. 

(il) Forestry—afforestation; ecology and 
forest areas; implications of environmental 
management of forests for forest-related in- 
dustries. 

(ili) Fisheries and other aquatic re- 
sources—conservation of stocks and species; 
effects of land reclamation and pollution on 
inland fisheries. 

(iv) Wildlife and recreational resources— 
conservation of wildlife; preservation and 
development of nature reserves and wilder- 
ness areas; national parks, beaches and other 
recreational facilities; implications of and 
for tourism. 

(v) Water—maintenance of water quality; 
the environmental impact of development 
and utilization of Water resources; special 
problems of rivers and lakes as recipients 
and transport mechanisms for various pol- 
lutants. 

(vl) Air—the quality of air as a resource 
to support life. 

(vii) Energy—environmental considera- 
tion on production and use of energy; alter- 
native sources and technologies; special 
problems related to nuclear energy and fos- 
sil fuels. 

(viii) Minerals—environmental aspects of 
mining operations, location and develop- 
ment of processsing facilities (other than 
petroleum), special problems related to pe- 
troleum industry. 

(ix) Transport—relation of transport fa- 
cilities to resource development and utiliza- 
tion; environmental aspects of international 
transportation networks. 

(b) Management of natural resources of 
special regional importance, e.g. resources 
common to more than one national jurisdic- 
tion—river basins, inland waters; control of 
pollution to prevent damage in other coun- 
tries. 

(c) Effect of man’s interventions in natu- 
ral ecological systems; special ecological 
problems of arid regions, tropical regions, 
arctic regions, marshlands and islands. 

III. Identification and control of pollutants 
and nuisances of broad international signifi- 
cance: 

(a) Most serious sources and types of pol- 
lutants and nuisances of broad international 
significance: 

(1) Identification of principal sources and 
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future trends—e.g., manufacturing, mining, 
energy production, agriculture, water trans- 
port, air transport, land transport, with spe- 
cial reference to automobiles, nuclear activi- 
ties, human settlements. 

(il) Identification of principal types of 
pollutants, their dispersion, and transforma- 
tion. 

(iii) Identification of economic and fiscal 
measures for achieving environmental qual- 
ity: incentives, subsidies, penalties, com- 
pensations, prohibition, taxation, effluent 
charges. Discharge standards, environmental 
quality criteria, operational requirements, 
harmonization of policies, treatment of spe- 
cial interest groups, industrial planning. 

(b) Effects of pollutants and nuisances of 
international significance: 

(i) Transport of pollutants in the bio- 
sphere, contamination through man’s food 
chain, contamination through water supply 
and air supply, criteria, standards and guides 
for permissible levels of human exposure. 

(ii) Identification and evaluation of the 
principal acute and long-term effects on 
man’s health including effects on man's ge- 
netic development. 

(ili) Identification and evaluation of re- 
lated effects on other living organisms and 
soils. 

(iv) Identification and evaluation of effects 
on climate; changing chemica] composition 
of atmosphere; cloud effects, released heat. 

(v) Identification and evaluation of effects 
on goods, materials, buildings, construction, 
etc.; problems of corrosion, 

(c) Co-operative measures for maintaining 
and improving the quality of global environ- 
mental media; 

(i) Atmosphere—measures required to con- 
trol effects of changes in composition and 
conditions of atmosphere. 

(ii) Hydrosphere—measures required for 
rational use, management and conservation 
of water resources in relation to environ- 
mental quality; specific proposals for pre- 
vention and control of marine pollution at 
the international levels. 

(ili) Land—measures required to identify, 
evaluate and control changes in composi- 
tion and condition of land, soils and sub- 
surface waters from the point of view of the 
environment. 

(iv) Outer space—measures required for 
identification and control of potential haz- 
ards of pollution from man’s intervention 
in outer space. 

(v) Measures for identification and study 
of principal elements in planetary life-sup- 
port system, application of systems approach 
to global environmental planning. 

(d) Means of minimizing and possibly 
preventing hazards from natural disasters 
e.g., floods, earthquakes, typhoons, including 
the improvement of techniques for dissemi- 
nating warnings to people in the path of the 
impending natural disaster. 

IV. Educational, informational, social and 
cultural aspects of environmental issues: 

(a) Education: 

Means for inclusion of environmental and 
ecological principles in formal education at 
all levels; implications for both the substance 
and methodology of education. 

Means for development of capable man- 
power through education; training to pro- 
vide competence in all aspects of environ- 
mental management; type of capabilities re- 
quired and most efficient means for supply- 
ing them at national and international levels. 

Role of adult education, including workers 
and management education. 

(b) Information: 

Methods of public information, particu- 
larly for children and youth in support of en- 
vironmental improvement; measures to 
arouse the interest and participation of 
young people in environmental activities; 
development and presentation of information 
to the public to enable them to understand 
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the costs and benefits of alternative policies 
and actions. 

(c) Social: 

The impact of environmental considera- 
tions on relations between people; demo- 
graphic and behavioral aspects of societies in 
relation to the environment. 

(d) Cultural: 

Cultural and quality of life implications; 
environment in relation to human rights; 
development and acceptance of an “environ- 
mental ethic”, 

V. Development and environment: 

(a) Environmental policies as a compo- 
nent of comprehensive development planning 
taking specially into account the particular 
problems, interests, needs and priorities of 
developing countries; link and relationship 
to strategy for Second Development Decade. 

(b) Environmental problems, priorities, 
perspectives and actions concerning develop- 
ing countries. 

(c) Impact of national and international 
environmental action on economic growth; 
impact of economic growth on the human 
environment. 

(d) Means of calculating costs of environ- 
mental factors in economic transactions and 
of providing for allocation of such costs; de- 
velopment of criteria and techniques for eval- 
uation and presentation of social factors in 
cost-benefit analysis of alternative policies 
and actions; means and criteria for relating 
economic growth indicators to quality of life 
factors. 

(e) Fiscal implications of planning, con- 
serving and developing natural resources and 
of environmental programmes for decontam- 
ination of air, treatment of water and elimi- 
nation of industrial wastes. 

(f) Environmental consideration in the 
choice of location of new industries on na- 
tional and international level with particu- 
lar reference to new industries in areas of 
lower industrial concentration, for example, 
developing countries. 

(g) Resources required to meet needs for 
environmental quality at different stages of 
economic development; implications for al- 
ternative use of resources and resource 
flows; financing of international programmes 
of environmental action, technical co-opera- 
tion and assistance—all with particular ref- 
erence to developing countries. 

(h) Implications of environmental issues 
for international trade, technical and devel- 
opment assistance, including technology 
transfer, its required cost and financing. 

VI. The international organizational im- 
plications of action proposals; 

(a) Consideration of functions which 
would have to be carried out at international 
level based on acceptance of Conference's 
action proposals. 

(b) Review of existing organizational situ- 
ation at the international level as it is re- 
lated to dealing with environmental issues 
and in particular in relation to action pro- 
posals being considered by the Conference; 
current and planned activities and capacities 
of existing organizations; particular refer- 
ence to United Nations system. 

(c) Consideration of alternative means of 
meeting needs for performance of required 
functions with particular reference to United 
Nations System; means of meeting special 
needs of developing countries; particular 
organizational requirements for meeting 
needs at regional level. 


Observations and comments 
General 


21. Approval of the agenda annotations 
was made on the understnding that not all 
items of the annotated agenda would neces- 
Sarily appear in the form of Action Papers. 
Several delegations expressed concern that 
the actual scope of the subject matter to be 
considered be carefully determined within 
the framework of the time and priorities 
proposed for the Stockholm Conference. It 
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was understood that the inclusion of respec- 
tive subjects in the annotations of the 
agenda did not prejudge any decision or 
institution for their implementation. In 
addition, several delegations expressed the 
conviction that proposed plans of action 
should not lead to the addition or prolifera- 
tion of new machinery, and that all efforts 
should be made to work within existing in- 
stitutions and programmes. 

22. One delegation requested that particu- 
lar emphasis be given to the subject of water 
management and use in the context of sub- 
ject areas (I), (IZ) and (III). Another 
delegation asked that special attention be 
directed to man’s physical and mental 
health, particularly in subject areas (I) and 
(II). 

Subject Area (II) 

23. When approving the sub-item a(v) on 
water, some delegations indicated a desire 
that sufficient attention be given to the eco- 
logical repercussions of dams and reservoirs. 
Other delegations, however, felt that the eco- 
logical problems, even if they did not exist, 
were not of overriding importance in view 
of the magnitude of the economic benefits to 
the development of the respective areas. 


Subject (III) 


24. One delegation requested that in the 
preparation of the Position Paper the sub- 
ject matter be organized in the following 
sequence: sources and types of critical pollu- 
tants, transport of these pollutants to man, 
the acute and long-term effects of these 
pollutants on man, standards, and monitor- 
ing for research and compliance with stand- 
ards. Another delegation requested that the 
Stockholm Conference concentrate on ma- 
rine pollution by agents other than oil or 
radioactivity, so as to avoid the unnecessary 
duplication of activities of existing institu- 
tions, and that agreements be initiated on a 
regional basis. 


Subject (IV) 
25. Although recognizing the importance 
of this subject as a topic for discussion, sey- 
eral delegations expressed the desire that it 


not be given disproportionate time and at- 
tention at the Stockholm Conference. 
Subject (V) 

26. In reference to item (g) two delegations 
expressed the concern that financing of in- 
ternational programmes be taken within the 
context of the existing budgets of interna- 
tional organizations. A number of delega- 
tions were not in favour of item (h) as 
drafted, and one delegation criticized the 
emphasis of the whole section. 


Declaration on the Human Environment 


27. The Preparatory Committee was in- 
formed that, as of 11 February 1971, 14 re- 
plies had been received to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s letter and questionnaire of 21 Decem- 
ber 1970 inviting Governments to comment 
on the possible form and contents of a draft 
Declaration. 

28. There was general agreement that the 
Declaration could represent one of the most 
important documents of the Stockholm Con- 
ference and should be carefully prepared by 
an Intergovernmental Working Group meet- 
ing between sessions of the Preparatory 
Committee. It was agreed that the Inter- 
governmental Working Group should be com- 
posed of all Members of the Preparatory 
Committee and such other Member States as 
would express the wish to participate in its 
work. It should be convened in New York. 
Its first meeting, a brief organizational meet- 
ing, should take place as soon as possible 
after the end of the second session; a sub- 
stantive session should take place in the 
period May—June so that the results, includ- 
ing a draft Declaration, would be available 
well in advance of the third session of the 
Preparatory Committee. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was requested to renew the invitation to 
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Member Governments to submit their views 
on the questionnaire or as regards other mat- 
ters for possible inclusion in the draft Dec- 
laration, so that the Intergovernmental 
Working Group could take them into ac- 
count and base its discussions on a larger 
number of Government's replies, as well as 
on a summary of the discussions at the pres- 
ent session. The Committee urged that the 
Intergovernmental Working Group proceed 
in such a way that a preliminary draft for 
the Declaration could be discussed in detail 
at the Committee’s third session. 

29. The Preparatory Committee held a gen- 
eral discussion on the Declaration, its prin- 
cipal objectives and possible form and con- 
tents. There was general consensus that the 
Declaration should be inspirational and con- 
cise; it should be readily understandable by 
the general public so that it could serve as 
an effective instrument for education and 
stimulate public awareness and community 
participation in action for the protection of 
the environment. 

30. Most members of the Committee felt 
that the Declaration should be a document 
of universally recognized fundamental prin- 
ciples recommended for action by individu- 
als, States and the international community, 

81. With regard to the structure of the 
Declaration, it was generally agreed that it 
should contain a preamble of an inspiration- 
al character. 

32. There was some divergence of views on 
the question to what extent the Declaration 
should also attempt to lay down specific 
guidelines for action. The prevailing view, 
however, was that while the Declaration 
could outline broad goals and objectives, it 
should not set out a detailed action pro- 
gramme which would be more appropriate in 
the context of other action to be taken by 
the Conference (e.g. resolutions, conven- 
tions). 

33. It was pointed out that, by its very 
nature, the Declaration should not formu- 
late legally binding provisions, in particular 
as regards relations between States and in- 
dividuals, or as between the latter, which 
were considered in principle to be governed 
by national legislation. The Declaration 
could, however, in the view of some delega- 
tions, make an important contribution by 
universally recognizing the fundamental 
need of the individual for a satisfactory en- 
vironment which permits the enjoyment of 
his human rights, Other delegations were of 
the opinion that the Declaration could con- 
tain a separate section embodying general 
principles elaborating the rights and duties 
of States with respect to the environment. 
Some delegations favoured emphasis in the 
Declaration on the responsibilities of States 
and the need for solidarity in combating en- 
vironmental problems. 

$4. The importance of international co- 
operation in solving environmental prob- 
lems was stressed, The Preparatory Commit- 
tee considered that it would be desirable for 
the Declaration to focus on the need for 
States to legislate internally to protect and 
preserve the environment, as well as on the 
need for international co-operation for the 
same purpose. 

35. The Committee agreed that the rela- 
tionship between environment and develop- 
ment is one of the issues of crucial impor- 
tance and it would be useful to make a par- 
ticular reference in the Declaration to the 
protection of the interests of developing 
countries. 

36. On the question whether the Declara- 
tion should include a definition of the term 
“human environment”, many delegations felt 
that it might be difficult at the present stage 
to reach agreement on a satisfactory defi- 
nition which would not be unduly restric- 
tive; and that an attempt to formulate a 
definition might unprofitably delay the 
preparatory work on the substance of the 
draft Declaration. Some representatives, 
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however, favoured a definition as a neces- 
sary element to clarify and guide future 
environmental action. 


Other subjects proposed for completion at tie 
Conference (3rd level actions) 


A. Marine Pollution 


37. The Preparatory Committee heard 
presentations of the various activities of the 
United Nations system in respect of marine 
pollution from the representatives of the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
of the United Nations, the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, UNESCO 
and the World Meteorological Organization. 
Throughout these presentations, the co-op- 
erative character of many of these activities 
was emphasized, including, in particular, the 
work of the Joint (IMCO/FAO/UNESCO/ 
WMO/WHO/IAEA) Group of Experts on the 
Scientific Aspects of Marine Pollution, the 
Long term and Expanded Programme of 
Oceanographic Research and the Internation- 
al Global Ocean Station System being under- 
taken by the Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission and the report being 
prepared pursuant to General Assembly Re- 
solution 2566 (XXIV) on promoting effec- 
tive measures for the prevention and control 
of marine pollution. Also mentioned promi- 
nently in these presentations, and of par- 
ticular relevance to the subject of marine pol- 
lution, were the 1954 Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
the FAO Technical Conference on Marine 
Pollution held in 1970 and the conferences on 
pollution of all kinds from ships and on the 
law of the sea to be held in 1973. 

38. The Preparatory Committee held a gen- 
eral discussion on the problems of marine 
pollution, There was general agreement, in 
the light of the urgency, importance and 
complexity of these problems, that an Inter- 
governmental Working Group on Marine Pol- 
lution should be established. This Intergov- 
ernmental Working Group would look at the 
problem of marine pollution as a whole and 
attempt to develop an integrated plan for 
dealing with marine pollution. This plan 
would take into due account those areas in 
which the United Nations system is al- 
ready active as well as those areas in which 
initiatives may be needed, 

39. It would consider marine pollution 
arising from land-based, bottom-based and 
sea based activities as well as air-borne pol- 
lutants, In this connexion, the importance 
of national, sub-regional and regional, as 
well as international activities was empha- 
sized, as was the need for assistance to de- 
veloping countries in taking action to con- 
trol marine pollution. Several delegations ex- 
pressed the view that, in addition to this 
plan, the Stockholm Conference could re- 
ceive from the Intergovernmental Working 
Group a number of principles to be used as 
guidelines in undertaking future action in 
the area of marine pollution. 

40. On the question of whether specific 
actions for the control of marine pollution 
should be taken at the Stockholm Confer- 
ence, there were a number of views. Several 
delegations felt that specific actions should 
be taken at Stockholm on such problems as 
the deliberate marine dumping of toxic ma- 
terials and the discharge of chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons to the environment. Several dele- 
gations stated that such actions need not 
take the form of conventions, Other delega- 
tions felt that it would not be possible to 
take specific actions for the control of ma- 
rine pollution at the Stockholm Conference, 
but it was generally agreed that the terms 
of reference of the Intergovernmental Work- 
ing Group should be broad enough to enable 
it to consider specific actions and to recom- 
mend them to the Stockholm Conference 
if it found that agreement on specific ac- 
tions was feasible. The view was also ex- 
pressed that specific actions on marine pol- 
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lution arising from certain marine activities 
should be left to the IMCO conference on 
pollution from ships and the Law of the Sea 
Conference, both of which will be held in 
1973. It was however, suggested that the 
Stockholm Conference might specify in any 
plan for the control of marine pollution par- 
ticular subjects which should be considered 
at these conferences in 1973, as well as rec- 
ommended guidelines as to how they might 
be approached. 

41. With respect to the ongoing activities 
of the United Nations system relevant to the 
problem of marine pollution, there was gen- 
eral agreement as to the Importance of what 
was being done, as set forth both in the 
documents made available by the Confer- 
ence Secretariat and in the statements of the 
representatives of the various parts of the 
United Nations system. It was, however, 
the general view that a synoposis of these 
activities was required. Such a synopsis 
might be prepared by the Intergovernmental 
Working Group, or it might be provided by 
the United Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs from work already under- 
way pursuant to General Assembly resolution 
2566 (XXIV), but in either case it would 
include the activities of all the different parts 
of the United Nations system. 

42. In the light of this discussion, the 
Preparatory Committee has reached the 
following conclusions: 

(a) The Preparatory Committee recog- 
nizes the deep concern over the pol- 
lution of the marine environment being 
felt by many Governments and by many 
international bodies as well as by other in- 
tergovernmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, It considers that this is a topic 
deserving full discussion at the Stockholm 
Conference, that international action may 
be appropriate on many aspects of marine 
pollution, and that to facilitate Conference 
consideration there should be a full ap- 
praisal of this subject by an Intergovern- 
mental Working Group. 

(b) The Preparatory Committee recom- 
mends the establishment of an Intergovern- 
mental Working Group initially composed of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, France, Iceland, India, Iran, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Sweden, USSR, UAR, UK, USA, 
Yugoslavia, of such other interested United 
Nations Member States who indicate a de- 
sire to participate and of appropriate com- 
ponents of the United Nations system, to 
consider the reviews of aspects of marine 
pollution now available, including the pend- 
ing reports of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations pursuant to General As- 
sembly resolution 2566 (XXIV), with a view 
to recommending, inter alia and in the light 
of the discussions as refiected in this sec- 
tion of the report: 

(1) The extent to which any general guide- 
lines and criteria can usefully be established 
to assist Governments in preventing or con- 
trolling the pollution of the marine environ- 
ment; 

(il) Specific actions which might issue 
from: 

A consideration of the extent to which 
any particular substances can be identified 
whose discharge in the marine environment 
should be prevented or limited because of 
their toxicity, persistence, accumulation in 
living tissues of other properties, and in the 
Nght of this to consider the possibilities for 
action to prevent or control pollution by 
these substances; 

An appraisal of international arrangements 
in particular sub-regional or regional ones, 
both as a start for later actions on a broader 
scale and to give immediate protection to 
areas of the marine environment which are 
especially liable to dangerous pollution. Such 
steps may be based upon or comprise more 
limited measures which have already been 
proposed or initiated in certain regions; 
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An appraisal of the action that might be 
taken by the Conference to improve the en- 
forcement by Governments of existing in- 
struments or conventions relating to the pre- 
vention and control of marine pollutions and 
to encourage the early implementation of 
further instruments now being formulated 
or to be formulated in this field. 

43. In reaching these conclusions the Pre- 
paratory Committee has considered the fol- 
lowing documents relevant to the discussion 
on marine pollution provided by the Con- 
ference Secretariat: 

“Progress Report on the Implementation of 
General Assembly Resolution 2566 (XXIV) 
on Promoting Effective Measures for the 
Prevention and Control of Marine Pollution” 
(A/CONF.48/PC.8/ADD.1, Annex IV) 

“Possible Third level Actions in Respect of 
Marine Pollution” (A/CONF.48/PC(II)/ 
CRP.4 Annex IT) 

“Summary of Relevant Parts of Resolutions 
Adopted by the Genera] Assembly Dealing 
with Marine Pollution” (A/CONF.48/PC (II) / 
CRP.5) 

“Excerpts of Relevant Parts of Debates at 
the 25th Session of the General Assembly 
(including debates in the Committee I) 
Dealing with Marine Pollution” (A/CON.48/ 
PC(II) /CRP.6) 

“Marine Pollution: Review of Possible 
Level III or Level IT Actions” (A/CONF.48/ 
PO(II) /CRP.7 and Corr.1) 

“Summary of Some Selected Recommenda- 
tions Approved by the FAO Technical Con- 
ference on Marine Pollution (1970)” 
(A/CON.48/PC (IT) /CRP.12) 

44. In addition, the Conference Secretariat 
had made the following documents from 
within the United Nations system available 
to the Preparatory Committee: 

“Report of the Second Session (2-6 March 
1970) of the Joint Group of Experts on the 
Scientific Aspects of Marine Pollution” 
(GESAMP II/11) 

“Marine Pollution Problems and Remedies” 
(UNITAR Research Report No. 4) 

“The Sea: International Co-operation in 
Questions Relating to Oceans”, a report of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to the Forty-ninth session of ECOSOC 
(E/4836) 

“Marine Pollution and other hazardous and 
harmful effects which might arise from the 
exploration and exploitation of the sea bed 
and the ocean floor, and the subsoil there- 
of, beyond the limits of national jurisdic- 
tion”, a report of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations to the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of the Sea Bed and Ocean 
Floor beyond the Limits of National Juris- 
diction (A/7924) 

45. Additionally, the following documents 
were available in limtied supply: 

Extracts from the Report of a Group of 
Experts on Long term Scientific Policy and 
Planning established by the IOC (first ses- 
sion held at Monaco, 16-25 November 1970) 

Summary of a Report of the FAO sponsored 
Seminar on Methods of Detection, Measure- 
ment and Monitoring of Pollutants in the 
Marine Environment (Rome, 4-10 December 
1970) 

B. Monitoring or surveillance 

46. The Preparatory Committee recom- 
mends that preparations be initiated so as 
to enable the Conference to review the ade- 
quacy of, and take any appropriate action to 
make full use of, and improve, present re- 
gional or world-wide arrangements for the 
monitoring or surveillance of certain varia- 
bles of the environment that relate to the 
proper balance of the biosphere and the 
health and well-being of men. These shall 
include the monitoring or surveillance of en- 
vironmental variables making possible: 

(a) the continued assessment of those 
physical, chemical and biological changes in 
the environment that are brought about by 
human activities; 
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(b) the continued assessment of the 
changes of the natural resources of the bio- 
sphere; 

(c) the detection of climatic changes, and 

(d) the forecasting of natural disasters. 

47. For the purposes outlined above, the 
Preparatory Committee recommends the es- 
tablishment of an Intergovernmental Work- 
ing Group initially composed of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Japan, France, Mexico, 
Sweden, USSR, UK, USA, of such other in- 
terested United Nations Member States who 
indicate a desire to participate and of ap- 
propriate components of the UN system. 

48. The Intergovernmental Working Group 
should: 

(a) Consider the needs and priorities of 
Governments for the various aspects of en- 
vironmental monitoring or surveillance and, 
in its work, clearly define the purposes for 
which any monitoring or surveillance activ- 
ity might be undertaken. 

(b) Review and assess the adequacy and 
compatibility of existing regional or world- 
wide monitoring or surveillance activities in 
air, in water, on land and on man and eco- 
systems. 

(c) Assess the value of: 

(i) using, co-ordinating, and extending ex- 
isting monitoring or surveillance systems; 

(i1) supplementing them through the uti- 
lization of remote-sensing techniques, and 

(iii) establishing new systems including 
early warning systems. 

(d) Examine and recommend possible 
means for improving, where required, pres- 
ent monitoring and surveillance arrange- 
ments. 

(e) Estimate the financial implications of 
any such recommendation. 

(f) Consider which organs should receive 
the resulting data and which should eval- 
uate them on a world-wide scale. 

(g) Consider and recommend those organs 
to which the overall evaluations should be 
submitted for possible remedial action at 
Government level. 


C. Pollutant Release Limits 


49. The Preparatory Committee, having con- 
sidered the question of establishing, on an 
international basis, guidance for the limita- 
tion of the release of pollutants, requests the 
Secretariat to compile information on and, 
with appropriate consultation with experts, 
to examine the feasibility of the following: 

(a) The development and recommenda- 
tion, in co-operation with the competent 
international organizations, of additional in- 
ternational environmental quality criteria * 
aimed at the protection of man’s health and 
his environmental for use by Governments 
in limiting the release into the environment 
of critical pollutants; 

(b). The containing review of existing 
criteria + relevant to environmental problems 
and the identification of areas in which new 
or revised criteria are needed; 

(c) The identification of substances which, 
because of their toxicity, persistence, ac- 
cumulation in living tissues or other spe- 
cial properties, should not be discharged into 
the environment when this is avoidable, or 
failing that, whose discharge should be 
limited; 

(å) The development of internationally 
agreed recommendations for the use of 
pesticides; 

(e) Conducting a critical review of exist- 
ing practices in the transportation, storage 
and disposal of toxic substances and develop- 
ing if necessary additional guidelines or rules. 

50. The Secretariat should report to the 


tIn pollution control the word criteria 
has come to have a special meaning which 
is, briefly, the data describing quantitatively 
the effects of e pollutant on a variety of re- 
ceptors. These data require a knowledge of 
the quantitative and qualitative differences 
in the effects of the pollutant as a result of: 
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Intergovernmental Working Group on “Mon- 
itoring” and if it makes positive recommen- 
dations in any of the above areas should sub- 
mit them to the Intergovernmental Working 
Group on “Monitoring” for consideration, 

51. The Preparatory Committee has con- 
sidered the proposals for an International 
Registry of Potential Chemical Pollutants 
and considers that these proposals should be 
discussed at level II for the time being. 

52. It requests the Secretary accordingly 
to seek Basic Papers from governments and 
appropriate governmental and non-~govern- 
mental organizations, and to collate these 
papers in the light of discussion during the 
second session of the Preparatory Committee, 
and to present the results of its work of col- 
lation for further consideration at the third 
session in September 1971, when the Prepara- 
tory Committee may wish to consider initia- 
tion of possible level III preparations. 


D. Conservation 


. I. Areas of natural, cultural or historical 
significance 

538. The Preparatory Committee recom- 
mends that preparations should be initiated 
in order to enable the Governments present 
at the Stockholm Conference, should they so 
decide, to agree to establish a World Heritage 
Foundation under which special recognition 
would be accorded to certain areas of na- 
tural, cultural or historical significance, as 
well as to take favourable action, possibly in- 
cluding the opening for signature, of two re- 
lated conventions presently in preparation: 
one on the conservation of wetlands, one on 
the conservation of islands for science. 

54. In order to assure adequate preparation, 
the Preparatory Committee recommends that 
UNESCO together with the IUCN, FAO and 
interested Member States, develop a constitu- 
tion for the proposed World Heritage Foun- 
dation, to define its objectives and mode of 
action, to settle the criteria for the selection 
of natural areas and sites, and to outline the 
meaures to be adopted by States for the con- 
servation of trust areas. 

55. For the purpose outlined above the 
Preparatory Committee recommends estab- 
lishment of an Intergovernmental Working 
Group initially composed of representatives 
of Brazil, France, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Sweden, USSR, UK, USA, Zambia, and of such 
other interested United Nations Member 
States who indicate a desire to participate, 
together with representatives of UNESCO, 
FAO and IUCN. The Preparatory Committee 
recommends that this Intergovernmental 
Working Group hold its first meeting con- 
currently with the third session of the 
Preparatory Committee to discuss reports 
previously prepared by UNESCO, FAO and 
IUCN. 

56. Additionally, the Preparatory Commit- 
tee recommends that UNESCO ensure that 


the chemical form of the pollutant, the 
target organism and the type of exposure, 
Le., acute or chronic. The kinds of harm 
which might be considered and which may 
be determining include effects on human 
health, fauna, fiora and natural resources. 
Knowledge of all these permits the identi- 
fication of the most likely effect in the most 
sensitive organism. 

Norms or standards are regulated levels of 
quality of a natural resource or emission 
rates of pollutants prescribed for specific 
control purposes. They are arrived at by ob- 
jective and subjective judgment weighing 
the risks of biological damage (described by 
the criteria), economic, social and aesthetic 
factors against the expected benefits of ac- 
cepting a certain level of a noxious agent or 
environmental pollutant. The Judgment re- 
quires taking into consideration, as well as 
the risks of harm, local conditions, available 
control technology, needs of developing in- 
dustries and other scientific, social and 
political factors, 
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this action process in respect of the pro- 
posed convention on islands for science is 
called to the attention of the South Pacific 
Commission at its meeting at Noumea in 
August 1971 and to assure that appropriate 
action is taken for its discussion at the 
Pacific Sclence Congress in Canberra in 
August-September 1971. 


Il. PROTECTION OF ENDANGERED SPECIES 


57. The Preparatory Committee recommends 
that preparation should be initiated in order 
to enable the Governments present at the 
Stockholm Conference should they so de- 
cide to take positive action on a draft con- 
vention to regulate the import, export and 
transit of threatened species of animals and 
plants. 

58. In order to assure adequate preparation, 
the Preparatory Committee agreed that it 
would not be necessary to establish a special 
Intergovernmental Working Group since a 
draft convention is already in preparation by 
the IUCN with the assistance of FAO. + 

69. While recognizing that present plans 
call for a meeting open to all Member States 
early in 1972 to agree on the text of a con- 
vention, the Preparatory Committee recom- 
mended that IUCN, in co-operation with FAO 
and UNESCO, accelerate the preparatory 
process in order that Governments not yet 
involved could be apprised of the state of 
the convention in time to consider associat- 
ing themselves with its signature at the 
Stockholm Conference, 


E. Soils 


60. Considering that the steady and some- 
times irreversible degradation of soils, fol- 
lowed by highly detrimental decline of pro- 
ductivity, is a matter of serious concern, par- 
ticularly for developing countries, the Pre- 
paratory Committee recommends that prep- 
arations should be initiated in order to 
enable Governments present at the Stock- 
holm Conference to endorse a Plan of Ac- 
tion for the purpose of strengthening and 
increasing the efficiency of national pro- 
grammes of soil preservation and reclama- 
tion, with particular reference to wise land 
use, already initiated or to be proposed by 
Governments and competent Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations acting in 
close co-operation with each other and with 
non-governmental Organizations. 

61. Such preparation should permit, in 
particular, the determination of the most 
appropriate form of the measures which 
ought to be taken by the Stockholm Con- 
ference in this respect (e.g. an international 
Convention, the establishment of a Special 
Fund and of a permanent international 
group of experts to keep the situation con- 
stantly under review and recommend ap- 
propriate actions at the national, regional 
and international levels, etc... .). 

62. The proposed Plan of Action should en- 
able national authorities, with the assistance 
of existing international institutions and or- 
ganizations, to take measures necessary to: 

(a) prevent various forms of soil degrada- 
tlon such as: 

Mechanical erosion (mainly by water flows 
including tidal action and tsunami waves 
and wind), 

Pollution resulting either from deliberate 
(but inappropriate) use of chemical sub- 
stances (such as pesticides and fertilizers) 
or from accidental side effects of nonagri- 
cultural activities (for example, oil pump- 
ing, mining wastes, transport and storage of 
fuels, etc.), 

Overgrazing, fatigue resulting from too in- 
tensive exploitation, destruction caused by 
the use of inappropriate mechanical equip- 
ment, secondary salinization or alcaliniza- 
tion and, in general, all negative effects of 
misuse of lands, 

Destruction caused by floods, earthquakes 
or other diasters resulting from develop- 
ment projects being undertaken without the 
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careful scientific investigations necessary to 
forecast their short and long term conse- 
quences (impact) on the bio-geo-equilib- 
rium. 

(b) improve or restore the productivity of 
degraded lands, make best possible use of 
naturally unproductive lands and, more gen- 
erally, counteract by appropriate educational 
and training programmes the detrimental 
effects of ignorance, negligence or short- 
sighted exploitation on the quality of the 
soil or unwise land use not based om sound 
ecological principles. 

63. In order to ensure adequate prepara- 
tion the tory Committee recommends 
the establishment of an Intergovernmental 
Working Group to: 

(a) consider proposals to be submitted by 
Member Governments, the FAO in close co- 
operation with UNESCO, the IUCN, the In- 
ternational Soil Society and other organi- 
zations (including possibly Regional Eco- 
nomic Commissions of the United Nations, 
the UNDP, the IBRD) whose experience and 
support might contribute both to the effi- 
ciency of this preparatory planning work 
and to the success of the future Plan of 
Action; 

(b) prepare the recommendations to be 
submitted to the Stockholm Conference for 
adoption; 

(c) consider the scientific, legal, admin- 
istrative and financial implications of such 
recommendations; 

(d) prepare the instruments (agreements, 
resolutions etc.) necessary for such recom- 
mendations to become effective at the time 
of the Stockholm Conference. 

64. The Preparatory Committee, being in- 
formed that present plans of the Secretariat 
make provision for the preparation of basic 
papers on these subjects by interested spe- 
cialized agencies (with FAO as focal point) 
and also by interested Governments and non- 
governmental organizations by the end of 
May 1971, suggests that the Inter-govern- 
mental Working Group should meet in June 
1971 in order to discuss these basic papers 
and elaborate proposals for immediate ac- 
tions in the areas outlined above, 

65. For the purposes outlined above the 
Preparatory Committee recommends estab- 
lishment of the Intergovernmental Working 
Group initially composed of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, India, Iran, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, USSR, UAR, USA, 
Yugoslavia, Zambia, of such other inter- 
ested United Nations Member States who 
indicate a desire to participate and of ap- 
propriate components of the UN system. 

66. Concerning the contents of the Plan of 
Action referred to above, the Preparatory 
Committee considers that the following 
problems would require special attention: 

Adoption of poliices enabling farmers or 
agricultural communities to let the soil rest 
whenever necessary for its conservation or 
reclamation; 

Stabilization of marginal lands; 

Establishment of guidelines in order that 
economic development planning may take 
account of the necessity to preserve biological 
balances, with due consideration of the con- 
ditions (climatic, demographic, socio-eco- 
nomic, etc.) prevailing in various regions; 

Establishment of national bodies to advise 
governments and local authorities and com- 
munities on land and soils survey and map- 
ping, proper land use planning, adequate 
legislation, research and experimentation ac- 
tivities required, and to promote the neces- 
sary information, educational, training and 
demonstration activities; 

Establishment of regional research and 
training centers for collecting data relating 
to similar ecological conditions, experiment- 
ing techniques, advising national authorities 
upon request and, in general, promoting re- 
gional co-operation in devising adequate soil 
use and reclamation policies. 
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67. The Preparatory Committee considers 
that the urgent necessity to preserve and im- 
prove the productivity of the soil required 
for the proper supply of future generations 
with food and other natural products should 
be one of the main principles refiected 
in the future Declaration of the Human En- 
vironment and invites the Secretariat to ex- 
tend to the Intergovernmental Working 
Group in charge of the draft Declaration all 
advice and information required for this 
purpose. 

F. Training 

68. The Preparatory Committee recom- 
mends that preparations should be initiated 
in order to enable the Governments present 
at the Stockholm Conference to consider spe- 
cific international measures for the educa- 
tion and training of specialists in various 
fields of environmental problems (including 
the social, economic and cultural aspects of 
the human environment) such as. 

(a) establishment or development of re- 
gional training centres on the human en- 
vironment which might be sponsored by the 
relevant bodies and agencies of the United 
Nations system; 

(b) determination of means for financing 
these centres and provision of fellowships 
and scholarships for the study at these cen- 
tres or other institutions; 

(c) preparation, in consultation with the 
United Nations system and the appropriate 
non-governmental organizations, of pro- 
grammes of co-ordination of the teaching 
and training activities of the United Nations 
system and non-governmental organizations 
in this field; 

(d) determination of appropriate ways and 
means by which Governments might obtain 
expert services on an international basis. 

69. In order to assure adequate prepara- 
tion, the Preparatory Committee recommends 
the following action process; 

(a) the Secretariat should undertake, on 
the basis of data made available by UN Agen- 
cies, national reports and other sources the 
preparation of a general outline of the status 
of: 

(i) teaching and training programmes; 
bibliographies; 

(ii) the availability of funds, scholarships 
or any financial means to support interna- 
tional training; 

(iil) the availability of experts, in various 
fields of environmental problems who may 
serve for international teaching and con- 
sultation. 

(b) This information will be available for 
consideration by the Preparatory Committee 
at its third session at which time the Pre- 
paratory Committee would recommend 
whether or not an Intergovernmental Work- 
ing Group should appropriately be estab- 
lished for level III consideration. 

70. In making such recommendations the 
Preparatory Committee at its third session 
will be guided by the need to determine 
whether the functions envisaged in para- 
graph 68 above can be carried out satisfac- 
torlly by existing or planned programmes 
in the United Nations system, and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations with particular re- 
gard to such proposed programmes as an “In- 
ternational Centre for the Environment” 
which, if established, might sponsor ad- 
vanced educational and training programmes 
in environmental problems and which might 
aiso play a co-ordinating role for the regional 
training centres. 


G. Information exchange 

71. The Preparatory Committee agrees that 
one important objective of the Stockholm 
Conference should be an analysis of the 
adequacy of the present machinery for inter- 
change of information on environmental 
matters between Governments, and a con- 
sideration of ways in which it may be im- 
proved, particularly with regard to informa- 
tion other than scientific. 
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72. To this end the Committee recommends 
that the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment; 

(a) determine the needs of Governments 
for international exchange of information 
about the environment including scientific 
data, and information about legislative and 
administrative experience in the environ- 
mental field, planning, resource management, 
environmental aspects of economic develop- 
ment and human health, pollution and pol- 
lution control, and the technical and scien- 
tific methodology which has been found 
valuable in these fields. 

(b) ask United Nations Member States, 
either directly or through an appropriate 
intermediary agency, for an assessment of 
the extent to which the present machinery 
for international exchange of information 
meets their requirements. 

(c) ask United Nations Member States, 
especially in developing countries, how far 
inadequacies in the flow of information con- 
cerning the environment result from a short- 
age of bibliography, trained librarians, 
abstractors, and other interpretative person- 
nel, rather than from deficiencies in the 
primary sources of material. 

(d) review in the light of the needs of 
United Nations Member States the adequacy 
of the information gathering, storage, assess- 
ment and dissemination currently being 
undertaken by economic regional commis- 
sions, and by intergovernmental and other 
international agencies as well as the ade- 
quacy of the training of personnel referred 
to in section F. 

(e) provide information that will allow 
United Nations Member States to determine 
how far the work in this field of the existing 
international agencies, including regional 
commissions, requires co-ordination or ex- 
pansion, and, if necessary, how far it might 
be appropriate and feasible to organize a 
comprehensive system for the exchange of 
information on environmental matters and 
an adequate series of centres with expertise 
in this field. 

(f) keep United Nations Member States 
informed at all appropriate stages of this 
work, and to report progress at the third 
session of the Preparatory Committee, at 
which meeting recommendations for Third 
Level action at the Stockholm Conference 
could be made. 


H. Genetic pools 


73. The Preparatory Committee, taking into 
account the accelerating rate of plant and 
animal species extinction, largely because of 
the destruction of suitable habitats for them; 
noting that the extensive use of high-yielding 
varieties contributes to the disappearance of 
primitive and other forms and earlier varie- 
ties which may be needed, for instance, for 
further advances in selection and breeding 
work, and to meet the needs of developing 
countries for varieties adapted to their spe- 
cific ecological conditions; recognizing that 
the conservation and rational use of the 
existing diversity of the genetic resources and 
ecosystems of the world constitute not only a 
necessity for scientific purposes and ethical 
reasons, but can also help in selecting pest 
resistant varieties and thereby reduce the use 
of persistent pesticides, in selecting species 
and varieties for possible uses; recommends 
that preparation should be initiated in order 
to enable the Governments present at the 
Stockholm Conference: 

(a) To take full cognizance of the existing 
activities of Member States, specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations and non-govern- 
mental organizations in the important field 
of utilization and preservation of genetic re- 
sources and to evaluate progress made in this 
respect. 

(b) To take additional measures for the 
rational conservation of world genetic re- 
sources including the survey and collection of 
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these resources, the creation of additional 
centres of conservation in natural conditions 
(natural reserves and parks), in gene banks 
and other storage centres of genetic material, 
and also for strengthening their co-operation. 

(c) To reinforce and co-ordinate, wherever 
needed, existing activities of registration, ex- 
change of information and exchange of bio- 
logical material for breeding and other pur- 
poses, eventually leading to the establish- 
ment of a world register of genetic resources. 

(d) To strengthen and harmonize on-go- 
ing programmes of selection and breeding of 
plants and animals with a view to: 

(i) developing additional high-yielding 
varieties especially adapted to the needs and 
to ecological conditions of developing coun- 
tries; 

(ii) increasing the resistance to pest and 
diseases of those varieties, thereby reducing 
the use of persistent pesticides. 

(e) To take similar measures as under (b) 
and (c) above regarding culture collections 
of micro-organisms, for example, those used 
for anti-biotics and for soil improvement 
(nitrogen fixation by rhizobia). 

(f) To recommend, wherever needed, the 
creation of additional national and regional 
centres which could perform the above-men- 
tioned general activities, especially in sub- 
tropical and tropical regions, and also some 
specialized institutes performing the above 
tasks (b, c and d) for specific crops such as 
rice and for domesticated animals in order 
to increase their productivity and resistance 
to pest and diseases, 

74. In order to ensure adequate prepara- 
tion, the Preparatory Committee recommends 
that interested Member Governments, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO and other interested special- 
ized agencies, as well as ICSU, IUCN and 
other non-governmental organizations, pro- 
vide the Conference Secretariat, by the end 
of May 1971, with “basic papers” on the sub- 
ject. The Secretariat will then ensure the 
compilation of these papers and prepare ac- 
tion proposals in those specific sectors which 
require urgent action, for consideration by 
the Preparatory Committee at its next ses- 
sion. 

I. UN system 

75. The Preparatory Committee heard a 
common statement of the representatives of 
the organizations of the UN System who ex- 
pressed the hope that the Stockholm Con- 
ference would provide additional impetus 
and guidance to on-going or planned inter- 
national activities and programmes in spe- 
cific sectors directly related to the problems 
of the human environment. 

76. The Preparatory Committee recognized 
that this objective should be met through 
the Conference preparation process itself 
and does not constitute as such a topic for 
third level action. 

77. The Preparatory Committee recognizes 
the importance of the work underway in the 
UN system with respect to the problems of 
the human environment and of the plans 
and proposals already submitted, approved 
or in the course of submission to the re- 
spective governing bodies of these organiza- 
tions. The Preparatory Committee further 
agrees that it is important that the fullest 
possible use be made in preparations for the 
Conference of the full potential of resources 
represented by the UN system and that any 
duplication of activities be avoided by assur- 
ing the provision of all necessary informa- 
tion concerning all pertinent programmes 
of each element of the UN system. 

78. With a view to achieving the above ob- 
jectives, in respect of all recommended 
agenda subjects, the Preparaory Committee 
recommends that full attention be paid to 
on-going and planned activities of the UN 
system with particular regard to action pro- 
posals for consideration at the Conference 
as well as to the capacity of the UN system 
to carry out any such action proposals. 
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Concluding remarks 


79. Debates on the subjects proposed for 
completion at the Conference were based on 
the proposals summarized in documents A/ 
CONF.48/PC(II) /CRP.4 and Add.1. The Sec- 
retary-General pointed out in his introduc- 
tory statement that one of the most impor- 
tant matters to be dealt with by the Pre- 
paratory Committee at its second session 
would be to recommend items which should 
be prepared in the near future for possible 
completion, at least in an initial stage, at the 
Stockholm Conference, and to specify for 
each such item the nature of the action 
contemplated, the nature of the action-proc- 
ess by which the action would be prepared, 
and the most appropriate means by which 
to secure intergovernmental participation 
in this process. 

80. At a later point in the session, after 
the need to establish some Inter-govern- 
mental Working Groups to prepare third 
level actions on specific topics for appropri- 
ate action at the Stockholm Conference had 
been agreed, it was further agreed that prog- 
ress reports on the work of the Intergov- 
ernmental Working Group would be pre- 
sented to the Third Session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee in September 1971 so that 
the Preparatory Committee could then con- 
sider what further guidance might be needed, 
whether any IWG should be terminated as 
well as whether additional IWG’s, as noted 
elsewhere, are desirable. 

81. It was generally recognized that in or- 
der to carry out the objectives laid down by 
the General Assembly it is desirable to fa- 
cilitate participation by United Nations mem- 
ber States in this preparatory process whether 
or not they are members of the Preparatory 
Committee. A number of delegations felt 
that it might prove necessary to limit the 
size of the working groups in view of prob- 
lems of s and manageability, but it 
was agreed that this could be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary-General. 

82. As refiected elsewhere in this report, 
the Preparatory Committee recognized the 
need to secure maximum contribution from 
all components of the United Nations sys- 
tem in the preparations for the Conference 
and specifically in the level II action 
process. It was therefore considered highly 
important to obtain the participation of 
specialized agencies and other components 
of the United Nations system, as well as of 
certain international non-governmental or- 
ganizations (e.g. ICSU and IUCN) jm any 
IwG with matters, for which they 
are specially qualified to contribute. 

83. As requested under the terms of rule 
84 of the Rules of Procedure of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and rule 154 of the 
Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly, 
the Secretary-General of the Conference in- 
formed the Preparatory Committee that the 
convening of the Intergovernmental Work- 
ing Groups would have financial implica- 
tions but he also observed that no provision 
had been made in the Conference budget for 
financing such Working Groups. These fi- 
nancial implications could not be determined 
with any degree of accuracy until details on 
the venue, duration, dates and composition 
of each meeting were known together with 
their interpretation and documentation 
needs. One effective and practical means of 
meeting these additional financial require- 
ments was for Member States to host the 
inter-governmental Working Groups at their 
expense. For the guidance of those Govyern- 
ments who might be prepared to host such 
meetings, the Secretary-General provided 
some cost estimate based on certain broad 
assumptions he had to make. 

84. The Commission appealed in this con- 
nexion to the generosity of member States 
to assist, by hosting IWGs and by other 
means, to make it possible to convene all 
recommended Intergovernmental Working 
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Groups without further combination or 
reduction of their number. It was noted in 
this connexion that it may be possible in 
some instances, within existing financial 
limitations, to convene IWGs at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York or Geneva. 
It was also suggested that the specialized 
agencies examine whether they could, within 
the limits of their budgets, provide accom- 
modation and services for the work of the 
IWG., In the case of the IWG on soils, it was 
suggested that, in order to save money, its 
work could be conducted in English only. 

85. The view was also expressed that some 
member States might assist by helping fl- 
nance the cost of participation by experts 
from developing countries; also that Gov- 
ernments might provide experts’ services to 
the Secretariat for the preparation of the 
basic documentation to be made available 
to the Working Groups. 

86. The Preparatory Committee recom- 
mended that the IWG on the proposed Dec- 
laration on the Human Environment be con- 
vened as a sub-group at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York at a time to be 
announced by the Conference Secretary- 
General after consultations with interested 
members, 

87. Recognizing the financial and other 
constraints under which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Conference must act the Prepara- 
tory Committee expects him to exert his best 
efforts to secure necessary support, and urges 
Governments in a position to do so to in- 
form him by the end of March of their 
ability to invite IWGs to meet in their coun- 
tries. The Preparatory Committee hopes 
means will be found to convene each of the 
recommended IWGs, and to enable all mem- 
ber States interested in the participation to 
do so, and leaves the arrangements for this 
in the hands of the Secretary-General of the 
Conference together with convening States 
as appropriate for IWGs* on the following 
subjects: 

(a) Marine Pollution 

(b) Monitoring and Environmental Cri- 
teria 

(c) Soils 

88. As to the other proposals discussed by 
the Preparatory Committee, it was felt that 
they were not ripe for initiation of level II 
action at the present time. 

Observations and comments 

89. One delegation expressed a reservation 
concerning the establishment, the terms of 
reference, the composition and the nomina- 
tion of the Inter-governmental Working 
Groups, expressing the view that the Pre- 
paratory Committee and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Conference are not authorized by 
the relevant resolutions of the General As- 
sembly 2398 (XXIII), 2581 (XXIV), 2657 
(XXV), or by existing practice, to select or 
nominate the membership of subsidiary or- 
gans or working groups on the intergovern- 
mental level, outside the framework of the 
Preparatory Committee. 


Til, ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS WITH REGARD TO 
THE CONFERENCE 
Conference organization and structure 
90. The Preparatory Committee after de- 
bate on proposals forwarded by the Secretary- 
General? and further information supplied 
by the Secretary-General of the Swedish 
Preparatory Committee about the availability 


of rooms and services, arrived at a general 
consensus on a number of considerations. 


91. Facilities would be provided for plenary 


discussions throughout the whole of the 
conference so that these could proceed con- 


1See paragraph 55 above for “conserva- 
tion”. 

*See Report of the Secretary-General (A/ 
CONF.48/PC.8) and the Statement by the 
See GANerAL of the Conference (Annex 

J 
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currently with the work of the three com- 
mittees. 

92. The six subjects would be assigned to 
the committees as follows: 

Committee 1 

The Planning and Management of Human 
Settlements for Environmental Quality, and, 

Educational, Informational, Social and 
Cultural Aspects of Environmental Issues. 


Committee 2 


The Environmental Aspects of Natural Re- 
sources Management 

Development and Environment. 

Committee 3 

Identification and Control of Pollutants 
and Nuisances of Broad International sig- 
nificance 

The International Organized Implications 
of Action Proposals, 

93. Because of possible differences on the 
sizes of action plans for the different subject 
areas, there was general agreement that the 
work schedules of these committees should 
be kept quite flexible, particularly for the 
second week. 

94. Countries would be able to rearrange 
the membership of their delegation on any 
committee in whatever manner they desired. 

95. The working committees would have 
to constitute themselves on the morning of 
7 June 1972, and begin their debate, at the 
latest, if not in the same morning, that same 
afternoon. Flexibility should aiso be re- 
tained for a final decision on this item. 

96. The Stockholm arrangements would 
have to conform to the physical limitations 
of the Conference rooms allocated. 

97. The Secretary-General of the Stock- 
holm Preparatory Committee pointed out 
that, apart from other considerations, limita- 
tions of space in the meeting rooms would 
impose that no more than 6 persons per dele- 
gation be seated in the plenary and no more 
than 3 in each committee. 

98. After discussing how the Declaration 
on the Human Environment should be dealt 
with at the Conference, the Preparatory 
Committee did not take a decision on 
whether it should be considered first by Com- 
mittee I or the Plenary Session. It was agreed 
that this would depend on the state of prep- 
aration of the document at the beginning 
of the Conference. 


Pre conference documentation, work plan 
and method 


99. The Preparatory Committee based its 
debate on proposals forwarded by the Secre- 
tary-General * and remarks made by the Sec- 
retary-General on 15 February 1971. 

109. Questions from delegations and ex- 
planations by the Secretariat illuminated the 
following points: 

(a) National Reports should be submitted 
to the Secretariat by 31 March 1971 and basic 
papers * by 31 May 1971. 

(b) These will be collected in the Confer- 
ence Library, which will have a published 
bibliography which will be a Conference 
document. 

101. The Secretariat pointed out that these 
deadlines were necessary for completion of 
first drafts of Position and Action Papers * 
prior to the Third Session of the Preparatory 
Committee, it was hoped by 15 August. 

102. The discussion indicated that several 
delegations attached special importance to 
case studies. It was therefore agreed that the 
Secretariat would circulate to all member 
States of the United Nations a list of sug- 
gested topics for case studies as well as topics 
already proposed by Governments. 


*See Report of the Secretary-General 
(A/CONF.48/PC.8) and accompanying mate- 
rial part of which is reproduced in Annex V 
and the Statement by the Secretary-General 
of the Conference (Annex IV). 

*See Annex V. 
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103. The Preparatory Committee agreed 
that in the preparation of Position Papers 
and Action Plans there should be consulta- 
tions with experts and governments, as re- 
quired by the Secretariat. It was also agreed 
that intergovernmental consultations on the 
action proposals were essential and that they 
could take place mainly at the Third Ses- 
sion of the Preparatory Committee, to assure 
completion of documents by 31 October. The 
Secretariat explained that this schedule was 
essential to meet the deadline imposed by 
the time required for translation, printing 
and distribution of the conference docu- 
ments by February 1972, and for their subse- 
quent examination by governments. 

104. Several delegations advanced the 
point of view, during various stages of the 
debate in the Preparatory Committee that 
the subject of Development and Environment 
be given special consideration. The Prepara- 
tory Committee agreed that after preliminary 
examination by experts the subject might be 
later considered by an Intergovernmental 
Working Group. 


National participation and participation of 
organizations other than governments and 
the United Nations 


105. In introducing the proposals con- 
tained in paragraphs 70-74 of his report, the 
Secretary-General of the Conference laid spe- 
cial emphasis on measures designed to en- 
able developing countries to participate in 
the Conference. In this connection he in- 
formed the Committee that regional semi- 
nars would be organized and that they would 
take place in August or early September 1971. 

106. Regarding the participation of orga- 
nizations other than governments and Unit- 
ed Nations intergovernmental organiza- 
tlons—IGOs and non-governmental organi- 
zations—NGOs, the Secretary-General of the 
Conference first noted the need for partici- 
pation of IGOs, calling the Committee’s at- 
tention to the presence at this session of 
the Preparaioiy Committee of many of these 
organizations. 

107. Turning to NGOs, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Conference reiterated the very 
important role of these organizations because 
of the variety of talent they could give to 
the Conference and because of the need for 
governments to have the backing of public 
opinion, Recommendations received from 
NGOs would be carefully considered and 
consultations would be held with NGOs to 
clarify these recommendations. He also noted 
the more direct relationship with some NGOs 
that can make particular substantive con- 
tributions. 

108. The Preparatory Committee expressed 
its appreciation for the various measures 
undertaken by the Secretary-General of the 
Conference in order to enable developing 
countries to participate in the Conference. 
In this connexion it was pointed out that 
the seminars proposed by the Secretary- 
General would be valuable as an expression 
of the regional approach and it was recog- 
nized that the ECE Conference on the En- 
vironment would be an important contribu- 
tion to the Stockholm Conference, 

109. In commenting on the item covering 
NGO participation, the members generally 
approved of the Secretary-General’s recom- 
mendations. Several delegations felt that 
NGOs, particularly youth, could not find ade- 
quate representation on government delega- 
tions, while other delegations felt that repre- 
sentation should be left with governments. 

110. It was suggested that a pre-Confer- 
ence for NGOs should be held at which NGOs 
could make recommendations to the Stock- 
holm Conference. 

111. Some delegations, convinced of the 
universal character of the problem of the 
environment, expressed the opinion that par- 
ticipation in the Conference should also have 
universal character. 


*See doc. A/CONF.48/PC.8. 
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IV. PUBLIC INFORMATION AND EDUCATION? 


112. The Preparatory Committee discussed 
the proposals set out in Annex IIT of the re- 
port of the Secretary-General* There was 
general agreement that public information 
was of primary importance and that special 
emphasis should be placed on providing pol- 
icy makers with adequate information on 
which to base their decisions and on in- 
forming public opinion in developing coun- 
tries. It was stressed that action in the en- 
vironmental field implied changes in the way 
of life and that the public had to be pre- 
pared for such changes. 

113. There was some criticism of the pro- 
posals contained in Annex III which was 
found to be in some respects contradictory. 
It was pointed out that these proposals did 
not in themselves constitute an action plan. 
One delegation found that the premises for 
action in the information field tended to 
over-emphasize the global aspects of the 
environmental problem and also that more 
stress should be put on mankind's ability 
to overcome these problems. 

114. Many delegations found it important 
that information activities in connection 
with the Conference should make full use 
of existing information networks, both na- 
tional and international. Stress should be 
put on direct contacts with newspaper edi- 
tors and other leaders of public opinion, All 
use should be made of audio-visual media 
with particular stress on material for tele- 
vision, It was repeatedly emphasized that 
work in the information field required a 
high level of professional expertise. 

115. A proposal for an international film 
competition on the environment was sup- 
ported by several delegations. In this con- 
nection it was felt by some delegations that 
such a competition should not be under 
direct UN sponsorship. 


V. FUTURE MEETINGS OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMITTEE 


116. Pursuant to General Assembly res- 


olution 2657(XXV) the third session of 
the Preparatory Committee will take place 
in New York from 18 to 24 September 1971. 

117. At the third session, the Prepara- 
tory Committee was expected to have before 
it progress reports on the elaboration of ac- 
tion proposals for the Conference. Also the 
Committee would give detailed considera- 
tion to the drafting of the Declaration on the 
Human Environment. It was suggested that 
the Preparatory Committee, at its third ses- 
sion, could set up three sessional working 
groups which would correspond to the three 
committees suggested for the Conference 
itself.’ 

118. The fourth meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee was expected to be held in 
New York early in 1972. 

VI. OTHER BUSINESS 
Report on the ECA Conference of Ministers 

119. The representative of the Secretary- 
General of the Conference to the ECA ses- 
sion gave a summary of the statement he 
had made at Tunis. 

The developing countries should partici- 
pate in the discussion of principles so that 
any decisions adopted at Stockholm would 
not be made only by rich countries, whose 
conceptions and preoccupations in the mat- 
ter of environment might be different from 
those of poor countries. 

It was obviously in the interests of the 
developing countries to negotiate with the 
advanced countries the terms of specific as- 
sistance which would enable them to deal 
with environmental problems in the context 
of their development policies. 

In view of the exceptional nature of the 
problem of environment, it was essential for 


? This section should be read in connection 
with paragraphs 68-70 (Training) above. 

2 See doc. A/CONF.48/PC.8 

3 See para. 92 above. 
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all people, whatever their material resources, 
and for all governments on their behalf, to 
agree on measures which would improve the 
quality of their lives on the earth. 

120. With reference to the need to inten- 
sify public information activities, the rep- 
resentative of the Secretary-General of the 
Conference stated that a consultant loaned 
by the Canadian Government would visit 
some twelve countries in March and April, 
accompanied by a representative of the ECA 
secretariat. The Secretary-General of the 
Conference would himself visit other coun- 
tries in the next few months to establish 
contacts at the highest level. He would also 
attend the meeting of United Nations Resi- 
dent Representatives at New Delhi. 

Preparation of a glossary 

121. It was suggested that it would be use- 
ful to prepare a glossary of current terms 
concerned with environment in the four 
working languages of the United Nations. Be- 
cause of the importance of avoiding misun- 
derstandings during the preparation and 
discussion of documentation, work on this 
should begin as soon as possible. 

Rules of procedure 

122. The Committee agreed to consider at 
its next session draft rules of procedure for 
the Stockholm Conference and recommended 
that the Secretary-General of the Conference 
prepare a draft for this purpose. 


Methods to expedite the adoption and imple- 
mentation of international rules and 
standards for environment protection 
123. At the request of the Secretary-Gen- 

eral of the Conference, the legal Counsel of 

FAO presented a paper entitled “Methods to 

Expedite the Adoption and Implementation 

of International Rules and Standards for 

Environment Protection”, which was dis- 

tributed as a Conference Room Paper. 


VII, ADOPTION OF THE REPORT 
124, The Preparatory Committee adopted 


the above report on the last day of its second 
session, i.e. 19 February 1971. 


NINTH DISTRICT OF INDIANA POLL 
RESULTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following results 
from my 1971 opinion survey: 

NINTH Disrrict POLL RESULTS 
WELFARE REFORM 

The President has proposed a sweeping 
plan of welfare reform. Which of the follow- 
ing comes closest to your views? (More than 
one choice if you wish.) 

42%—Payments should be made to fami- 
lies in which the father earns less than the 
welfare standards. 

44%—Mothers should be required to work 
if day care can be provided for their young 
children. 

18%—There should be a Federally-financed 
floor on welfare programs. 

14%—The Federal government should take 
over the welfare program. 

13%—The present welfare programs are 
adequate and should be continued. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 


Several proposals for health insurance cov- 
erage for all Americans have been introduced 
in the Congress. Which one of the following 
do you think is the BEST approach? 

25%—Health insurance for all Americans 
through payroll deductions and Federal con- 
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tributions for those able to pay, a continua- 
tion of Medicaid for those not able to pay. 

19%—Health imsurance through income 
tax credits to purchase private health in- 
surance for those able to pay, plus Fed- 
erally-financed insurance for those not able 
to pay. 

27%—Health insurance providing protec- 
tion only against catastrophic, or highly ex- 
pensive, illnesses. 

15%—Expansion of the Medicare program 
to include all Americans, regardless of age, 
and to include a wider range of benefits. 

14% —No answer. 

CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 

Would you favor an end to the practice of 
awarding committee chairmanships auto- 
matically to Members with the longest con- 
tinuous service? 

72 %— Yes. 

21%—No. 

T%—No answer. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

The President has proposed the consolida- 
tion of the 12 Cabinet Departments into 
eight, to bring about better administration 
of Federal programs. Which one of the fol- 
lowing comes closest to your view: 

42%—The proposal will help to make the 
Federal government more responsive. 

26%—The proposal will only create larger 
centers of bureaucracy. 

23%—The proposal will not make any dif- 
ference. 

9%—No answer. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Which one of the following courses of 
action in Southeast Asia comes closest to 
your point of view? 

23%—Immediate withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican troops. 

16%—Announcing, then following 
through, on a date for withdrawing all 
American troops from Vietnam. 

44%—Gradual withdrawal of American 
troops as the South Vietnamese are able to 
take over the conflict. 

13%—Continued presence of American 
combat troops in Vietnam until the Com- 
munists are defeated. 

4%—No answer. 

The Congress voted in 1970 to cut off 
funds for American ground combat troops 
in Laos and Cambodia. Do you think this 
restriction should be: 

33 %—Repealed. 

32%—Continued as it is. 

27%—Amended to prohibit also funds for 
air support and all military activity. 

8%—No answer. 

CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


The costs of election campaigns are be- 
coming a national concern. Do you prefer: 
(More than one choice, if you wish.) 

68% —Full disclosure of the source of cam- 
paign funds and the manner in which they 
are spent. 

72%—A ceiling on campaign expenditures 
for all candidates. 

11%—Tax deductions or credits for per- 
sons who make contributions to political 
campaigns. 

4%—Federal funds for specified campaign 
expenditures for all candidates. 

THE DRAFT 

The right of the government to induct 
certain individuals into military service ex- 
pires June 30, 1971. Which one of these do 
you favor: 

37%—Establishing an all-volunteer army. 

40%—Extending the draft, but without 
college deferments. 

17%—Extending the draft as it is now, 
with deferments for undergraduate college 
students. 

6%—No answer. 

NATIONAL PRIORITIES 

Please indicate whether you feel govern- 

ment spending in each of the following cate- 
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gories should be increased, held at present 
levels, or decreased: 


[In percent] 


Held at 
present 
level 


Increased Decreased 


Defense 

Foreign aid 
Pollution control 
Education... 


Farm program 
pe yee transport 
Ai 


Rural development... 
The space program... 
Consumer protection. 


PARTICIPATION INFORMATION 
(In percent) 


. Party preference: 


Republican -... 
Independent --- 
No answer. 


WHY THE DRIVE TO BAIL OUT 
BUSINESS IN TROUBLE 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in the May 24 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report clearly illustrates the 
part that our Government has played in 
assisting ailing private enterprise in the 
past. I present it here for my colleagues 
information: 


WHY THE Drive To BAIL Our BUSINESSES IN 
‘TROUBLE 

Rescuing ailing firms, to protect jobs and 
business confidence, is a top concern in 
Washington. Congress is looking at various 
ideas. 

A White House proposal for financial ald 
to the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has 
revived interest in some type of “new RFC.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
aided hundreds of firms in the 1930s. It was 
generally a financial success. Now there is a 
feeling that something like the RFC might 
be needed again to aid companies and in- 
dustries caught in financial straits—whether 
due to recession, tight money, bad manage- 
ment, defense cutbacks or a combination of 
those causes. 

Eleven months ago the country's biggest 
railroad, Penn Central, nearly went under, 
and still is in perilous shape. It has more 
than 90,000 employes. The threatened col- 
lapse of Lockheed Aircraft could wipe out 
some 30,000 jobs. 

At a time when confidence is crucial to 
economic recovery, the Nixon Administration 
decided it would not let either of these in- 
dustrial giants go down the drain without 
an effort to save them. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In the first big effort, a year ago, the Ad- 
ministration sought legislation permitting 
guarantees of up to 750 million dollars in 
loans to hard-pressed railroads, including 
200 million for Penn Central, Congress 
balked, however, and the Defense Depart- 
ment refused to back up a 200-million-dollar 
loan to Penn Central under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The railroad sought reorganiza- 
tion in the courts under the bankruptcy law. 

After six months of congressional debate, 
President Nixon on January 8 signed the 
Emergency Rail Services Act, allowing up to 
125 million dollars in Government-supported 
loans for Penn Central. 


PROTECTION FOR LENDERS 


The Act provides, among other things, 
that new lenders to the railroad, with their 
Government guarantees, get first call on any 
profits, plus the highest lien on the railroad’s 
property should the firm fold. Old lenders, 
believing they are left out in the cold, now 
threaten to sue and challenge the Act. 

Congressmen will try to avoid that lien 
eo as they work on legislation for Lock- 

Lockheed's major creditor already is the 
U.S. Government. As the largest defense- 
contracting firm, Lockheed staggered under 
massive cutbacks in arms orders, 

The company’s troubles were compounded 
by cost overruns on projects for which it 
did get contracts. 

The heaviest blow came last February when 
the British firm of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., pro- 
ducing engines for Lockheed’s L-1011 TriStar 
ae airliner, collapsed into receiver- 

p. 

HELP FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


On May 13, the Nixon Administration sent 
to Congress a bill to allow the Government 
to underwrite 250 million dollars in loans to 
troubled Lockheed. 

Meanwhile the Defense Department had set 
June 7 as the start-up date for a “fixed loss” 
contract with Lockheed for continued pro- 
duction of the C-5A military transport. 
Thereafter, costs for the plane would be re- 
imbursed as they are incurred until the last 
of the 81 planes ordered is received. The 
estimated total cost would be 3.2 billion 
dollars, leaving Lockheed still owing the 
Government 100 million. 

The British Government also had acted. 
On May 10, the British said they were put- 
ting up 240 million dollars to finance com- 
pletion of Rolls-Royce’s RB-211 jet engine 
for the Lockheed jetliner. But the project 
is being aided “in expectation of a satisfac- 
tory agreement” for Lockheed by the U.S. 
Government. 

The wording of the White House legisla- 
tion for Lockheed aid would permit similar 
Government backing for other big aerospace 
firms suffering from the cutbacks in weapons- 
space plans, if Congress approves loan- 
guarantee authority for more than the 250 
millions that Lockheed seeks. 

Other bills in Congress would extend the 
concept of “rescue loans” still further. 

Senator Jacob K, Javits (Rep.), of New 
York, wants guarantee authority of up to 5 
billion dollars to help corporations facing 
liquidity pinches. 

The Javits bill would allow the Govern- 
ment to underwrite IOU’s to businesses 
whose failures “would result in an unaccept- 
able curtailment of service vital to the na- 
tional interest.” The guarantee would run 
for a year and then the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have to make recommenda- 
tions on establishing a permanent Emergency 
Loan Guarantee Corporation. 

Another proposal calls for creation of a 
National Development Bank. The authors 
are the heads of the banking and currency 
committees—Representative Wright Patman 
(Dem.), of Texas, chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, and Sen- 
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ator John Sparkman (Dem.,), of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs Committee. 


BILLION FOR LOANS 


The U.S. Treasury would put up 1 billion 
dollars to capitalize the bank. It could incur 
debts up to 20 billion. Loans would go pri- 
marily for financing public works and low 
and moderate income housing projects, but 
some businesses also could get aid. 

Interest rates to borrowers would not ex- 
ceed 6 per cent or the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate, whichever is lower. 

The bank also could guarantee loans, at 
certain interest rates. 

The authors maintain that the National 
Development Bank would not compete with 
private banks. Their claim: “Borrowers will 
be required to demonstrate that they could 
not obtain loans from private lending sources 
on reasonable terms before they would be 
eligible for assistance from this new finan- 
cial institution.” 

Since the bill restricts the development 
bank’s activity to locating and improving 
small and medium-sized businesses and in- 
dustries in depressed areas, it apparently 
would have to be broadened to accommodate 
a company such as Lockheed. The bank is 
patterned closely after the old Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The RFC was approved Jan. 22, 1932, dur- 
ing the Republican Administration of Her- 
bert Hoover. 

In its lifetime of 2514 years, the RFC dis- 
bursed more than 40 billion dollars in direct 
loans and backed up billions of additional 
dollars in underwritten loans and invest- 
ments made by private financial institutions. 

Among the firms that came to the RFC for 
help was Lockheed, which in 1934 borrowed 
$200,000. 

In 1953, under the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, the RFC Liquidation Act passed. Part 
of this law started the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, still in operation. On June 30, 
1957, the RFC finally died. 

The idea of Government-guaranteed loans 
as a financing tool, however, has flourished 
massively. The chart on page 41 shows how 
the total of such loan guarantees, plus direct 
federal loans, has about doubled in the past 
10 years. 

Another proposal to restore an RFC-type of 
corporation comes from Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Arthur Burns. He would 
limit federal loans to companies whose break- 
up would cause serious economic damage. 

As of mid-May the various RFC-type plans 
were not expected to make much progress in 
Congress unless economic conditions took a 
turn for the worse, Highly placed officials 
said they saw no other “Penn Centrals or 
Lockheeds” on the horizon. 

Even the Lockheed rescue legislation prob- 
ably will not reach a decision in Congress 
until July, at the earliest. Votes in both 
houses are expected to be close. Senator 
Richard S. Schweiker (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke for many when he refused to 
approve of taxpayers’ backing “to bail out 
Lockheed for their own mismanagement.” 

Some Democratic Senators who opposed 
the SST, however, indicate they generally 
favor the Lockheed aid. Among them: Min- 
nesota’s Hubert H. Humphrey, California’s 
John V, Tunney and Alan Cranston, Geor- 
gia’s David H. Gambrell and Maine's Ed- 
mund S. Muskie. 

Meanwhile, most leading businessmen at- 
tending the Business Council in Hot Springs, 
Va., denounced the Lockheed plan as a fur- 
ther incursion of Government into the free- 
enterprise system. Top executives of air- 
plane-manufacturing firms reportedly also 
oppose aid to Lockheed. 

General Electric chairman Fred J. Borch 
contended aid should be given Lockheed only 
if the air-bus engines are made in U.S, in- 
stead of Britain. 
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These and other objections insure a hot 
fight over the issue of aid for Lockheed or 
any other firm in trouble. 

The biggest railroad and the biggest de- 
fense firm, however, have turned out to be 
emergency cases in less than a year’s time. 
As the Vietnam war effort winds down, Con- 
gress may decide a return to the RFC ap- 
proach, under some other name, would be 
timely insurance against future breakups. 


CONNALLY: “We GUARANTEE A LOT oF THINGS” 


At a May 6 news conference, Treasury Sec- 
retary John B. Connally stressed these 
points— 

“We should point out that there is pres- 
ently invested by different parties in this 
country approximately $1.4 billion in the 
L-1011 [Lockheed air bus] program; $400 
million of that by various banks throughout 
the country; about $350 million of that by 
Lockheed suppliers; a lot of it, obviously, by 
the shareholders of Lockheed itself . . . $240 
million . . . has been advanced in progress 
payments by the airlines themselves [for air 
buses to be delivered later].” 

“Lockheed ... is the nation’s largest de- 
fense contractor. It has, over all in its cor- 
poration work, 35,000 subcontracting com- 
panies. . . . 25,000 of them fall in the cate- 
gory of small businesses with less than 500 
employes each. The impact on this economy 
in the event of the bankruptcy of Lockheed 
would be enormous in my judgment.” 

Asked if aid to Lockheed would set a pre- 
cedent, or if the Government had done this 
before, Mr. Connally answered: 

“Sure the Government has done it be- 
fore... They did it in the days of RFC; in 
defense contracts now; in 1967, a $75 million 
V loan was made available to Douglas Air- 
craft prior to its merger with McDonnell. 
We do it through export-import loans, 
through the FDIC, we guarantee bank de- 
posits and savings and loan deposits. We are 
now guaranteeing investment in the market. 
We guarantee a lot of things.” 


TRENDS IN FINANCE 
Taz bite 


On May 10, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States calculates, the average 
taxpayer started working for himself. During 
the first 129 days of 1971 all his earnings 
were equal to his yearly federal, State and 
local taxes. 

Funds’ favorites 

Stocks most widely bought by investment 
funds in first quarter, 1971, were chemicals, 
foods and beverages, rails and rail equipment, 
autos, finance and airlines. Most widely sold: 
construction, drugs and cosmetics, merchan- 
dising, ofl and gas, and banking stocks, ac- 
cording to a tabulation of 79 funds by Vickers 
Associates, Inc. 

Dividends 

Only 22 corporations cut or omitted their 
cash payments in March, the smallest num- 
ber in any month since January, 1970. How- 
ever, Standard & Poor’s Corporation reports, 
the number of favorable actions—dividend 
hikes, extras and resumptions of cash pay- 
ments—still lags behind last year. 


Private pensions 


Assets of private pension funds other than 
those administered by insurance companies 
rose by 5.3 billion dollars in 1970 to a new 
high of 95.8 billion, reported Commerce Clear- 
ing House of Chicago. Fund administrators 
increased holdings in corporation bonds by 
1.6 billion dollars, biggest increase in that 
category since 1966. 


Revenue sharing 

Representative Wilbur D. Mills (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, has set June 2 as the date to start 
hearings on the Administration’s revenue- 
sharing plan, which he predicts will die in 
his Ways and Means Committee. Representa- 
tive John W. Byrnes (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
proposed an alternate plan allowing people 
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to deduct at least part of their State and 
local taxes from federal income taxes. 


Credit 


Outstanding consumer credit at finance 
companies declined for the third straight 
month in March to 30.3 billion dollars. A 2- 
million-dollar rise in auto debts was offset 
by a decline in other consumer goods and 
personal loans. At the same time, business 
credit outstanding rose 442 million. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL L. 
PATRICK GRAY ION, ADDRESSES 
JUNIOR OFFICER’S COUNCIL, AN- 
DREWS AIR FORCE BASE 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the occasion of Armed Forces Day, 
May 15, my good friend the Honorable 
L. Patrick Gray III, Assistant Attorney 
General, civil division, Department of 
Justice delivered an address to the Jun- 
ior Officer’s Council at Andrews AFB, Md. 
It was most timely as it dealt with the 
recent demonstrations in Washington. I 
commend it to the Members of this body. 

REMARKS BY L. Patrick Gray, IIT 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am pleased to 
be with you tonight on Armed Forces Day. 
In the proclamation establishing the third 
Saturday in May as Armed Forces Day, the 
President listed as one reason for such recog- 
nition that— 

The Armed Forces of the United States 
serve as a unified team, at home and at out- 
posts throughout the world, insuring our own 
security and the security of our friends 
abroad, and fostering the settlement of in- 
ternational differences by peaceful processes. 

Today, we hear loud cries against the 
morality of the efforts made by the United 
States to ensure our own security and that 
of our friends abroad. Increasingly these at- 
tacks have taken the form of mass demon- 
strations. Some have been peaceful and rela- 
tively non-disruptive, designed to communi- 
cate in a visible but non-offensive way, the 
feeling of the demonstrators that the war in 
Southeast Asia should be ended. 

Others, as we have seen so recently in 
Washington, have been planned to disrupt 
the ordinary functioning not only of the 
Federal Government, but also of all other 
normal business in the city, and have also 
been aimed at coercing people into accepting 
the views of the demonstrators. The disrup- 
tive approach cannot be tolerated if this 
country is to survive as a free society. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guarantees freedom of 
speech and the right of the people to peace- 
ably assemble and petition the government 
for redress of grievances. These guarantees 
were added to ensure, as well as words on 
paper can ever ensure, that the free society 
the framers envisioned, and which had been 
won at great cost, would survive. 

But the rights guaranteed explicitly in 
the Constitution are not the only rights 
which must be recognized and protected if 
a free society is to survive. Other rights were 
not enumerated in part because it would be 
impossible to enumerate all such rights, and 
in part because it was unnecessary since 
there was widespread agreement that these 
rights existed as an inherent part of a free 
society and there was widespread respect for 
these rights. 

What rights am I talking about? The right 
to travel freely about the city or the coun- 
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try on your daily business, the right to come 
and go without unnecessary constraints in 
places where you have lawful business, the 
right to work without undue interference, 
generally these rights could be described as 
the right to go about your daily life without 
unwarranted constraints. 

In the recent demonstrations in Washing- 
ton, the protesters have claimed the right 
to exercise their First Amendment rights of 
assembly and speech in derogation of the 
rights of others to move freely through the 
streets, and to go about their lawful busi- 
ness on the sidewalks and in the buildings 
of our Nation’s capital. This clearly is in- 
tolerable. 

The rights of a minority, even to so funda- 
mental a right as the freedom of speech, 
& right which has often been accorded a 
preferred position in our legal and political 
systems, cannot be exercised in such a way 
as to deny to the great majority of people 
their right to go about their business with- 
out indue impediment. 

I believe in our Nation and the principles 
upon which it was founded. I believe that 
the rights of all people can be accommodated 
within our system of constitutionally guaran- 
teed rights and liberties. This country has 
not been perfect; there have been many in- 
stances in which individuals or groups of 
people have been denied rights. But one of 
the things which has made this country 
great has been our ability to admit mis- 
takes and to do our best to rectify them. 
I have faith in our people, young and old, 
regardless of race, creed or color to continue 
to do that in the future. 

But to do that we must be in agree- 
ment on the fundamentals of our society, 
for a free society can endure only so long 
as there is agreement that the society must 
protect freedom for all. A society in which 
some people exercise unrestricted freedom 
which results in the curtailment of liberty 
for others is not a free society as we know 
it. As Daniel Webster put it, “Liberty exists 
in proportion to wholesome restraint.” 

What we have seen in the recent demon- 
strations is a breakdown of the self-re- 
straint that has made our concept of liberty 
a workable system; we have seen a turning 
away from the agreement we have had on 
the meaning of freedom. The demonstrators 
were insisting that there should be freedom 
for those who wish to block doorways and 
streets to make their views known, but not 
for those who wish to use those streets and 
doorways to go about their lawful business. 
The kind of freedom they were asserting is 
license, not the ordered liberty America 
stands for. 

For almost two centuries, we have en- 
joyed freedoms not enjoyed by any other 
people of the world. The ultimate shield 
protecting the liberty of the American peo- 
ple ard preserving our precious rights as 
a free people as embodied in the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States are the 
dedicated men and women of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, for in the last 
test our freedom shall endure only so long 
as we have the power and the will to safe- 
guard ourselves from attacks upon our Na- 
tion which may be launched by those who 
seem determined to quench the fires of free- 
dom everywhere in the world. 

The single most important responsibil- 
ity of our Armed Forces lies in the inter- 
national arena; to provide a bulwark be- 
tween the United States and unfriendly for- 
eign powers so that our liberty may not be 
lost through aggression from abroad. A com- 
plementary responsibility is to help protect 
our friends abroad from aggression, for the 
free world can ill afford to give any ground 
to the forces of oppression. 

At home, too, our liberty ultimately de- 
pends on our resolve to protect it. Neither 
the Executive, Legislative, nor Judicial 
branches of our federal system alone can 
protect and preserve the way of life en- 
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joyed by the free people of the United States 
against the ultimate challenge to that way of 
life. An Executive Order, a Legislative En- 
actment, a Judicial Decision cannot repel 
those determined to destroy the federal sys- 
tem under which the American people have 
lived so long in freedom, Those official docu- 
ments have meaning only so long as they 
are obeyed. 

In the first instance, we, the people, de- 
pend upon the consent of those subject to 
such orders, enactments, or decisions to obey 
them. However, obedience to law is becoming 
more and more an unknown or disregarded 
concept in certain segments of our society. 
Our reliance then must be upon the law 
enforcement agencies to enforce compliance. 
But when faced with thousands of people 
who deliberately choose to disobey the law, 
and act in a concerted manner to disrupt 
the normal functioning of our society, our 
law enforcement agencies simply do not have 
sufficient strength to handle the situation 
and we have in the past been compelled to 
rely upon the Armed Forces of the United 
States to maintain domestic order. This has 
been done, of course, only as a last resort. 

Today, the United States is imperiled to a 
degree not witnessed before by any of us 
living today. The public debates of the 1850's 
present perhaps the closest analogy to the 
situation confronting us today in terms of 
the passions aroused in the nation. The basic 
issue is the same now as it was then: the 
preservation of the Republic. The protago- 
nists have changed, but the recourse to vio- 
lence has not. Then the lines were drawn 
between slavers and abolitionists, between 
free staters and federalists. 

Now the lines are drawn between those 
who would destroy under the banners of li- 
cense and those who would preserve under 
the banners of freedom. In our present crisis, 
we have seen bombings and the resultant loss 
of life, streets and entrances to buildings 
blocked, and takeovers of offices of officials 
of government, and of educational Institu- 
tions, all in the name of freedom and peace. 

Freedom and license are not synonomous, 
although many acts are committed in the 
name of freedom which really belong in the 
area of license. A remark by President Lin- 
coln in 1664 seems as pertinent now as then: 
“The world has never had a good definition 
of the word liberty, and the American people, 
just now, are much in want of one.” 

Listening to the rhetoric of the New Left 
revolutionaries we are told that they are 
fighting for peace and liberty. Yet their ac- 
tions often provoke violent confrontations 
and serve to deny liberty to all those who do 
not agree with them. Those who are fighting 
to preserve our system of free democratic gov- 
ernment perhaps do not use the words free- 
dom and liberty as loudly or as often as do 
their opponents, but their actions are de- 
signed to secure the widest freedom possible. 

A remark made by Edmund Burke long 
ago is worth recalling; he said, 

“Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their im- 
portunate chink, whilst thousands of great 
cattle repose beneath the shadows of the oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not 
imagine that those who make noise are the 
only inhabitants of the field; or that, after 
all, they are other than the little shriveled, 
meager, hopping, though loud and trouble- 
some, insects of the hour.” 

Liberty is not an absolute thing. Were 
everyone to insist upon the absolute freedom 
to do exactly as he wished, only those with 
the power to back up their wishes would be 
free, for inevitably that which one man 
wishes to do will come into conflict with that 
which someone else wishes to do. For free- 
dom to exist for everyone there must be a 
general agreement about the extent of in- 
dividual liberty. Today, the agreement which 
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has existed heretofore in our Nation is being 
challenged by various groups. 

The challenge to our agreement on liberty 
has not come in the form of reasoned dis- 
course as was envisioned by the framers of 
the Constitution. New tactics have been 
adopted, approaching the tactics of guerrilla 
warfare 


The liberties the founders of this country 
fought so hard to obtain are too precious to 
allow them to be lost in this time of turmoil. 
The challenge will be met. I know that the 
people of our Nation have the courage and 
dedication to face this challenge and the re- 
solve to continue to develop and enhance the 
greatest form of government ever devised by 
the minds of men. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOLASTIC 
PERFORMANCE 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF. MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
since President Nixon’s education mes- 
sage to Congress in April 1970, he has 
continually attacked the various special 
education programs in existence and has 
charged that they have not measurably 
helped to improve the education needs of 
deprived children in this country. 

He further stated that: 

It may be necessary to wait many years be- 
fore the full impact of such programs on 


the lives of poor youngsters can be ascer- 
tained, 


Instead of properly evaluating these 
programs, the Nixon administration has 
chosen simply to abandon them in favor 
of his proposal on revenue sharing for 
education. 

However, contrary to Mr. Nixon's be- 
liefs, it has not taken “many years” for 
the effects of these programs to be no- 
ticed. Wililam Grant, the education 
writer for the Detroit Free Press, re- 
cently wrote an article in which he ana- 
lyzed the success of the special reading 
and mathematics programs in 20 Detroit 
schools. I believe that this article is an 
important contribution to the current 
discussions on the future of these pro- 
grams and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, May 18, 1971] 
PUPIL’S Marks Up IN Test PROJECT 
(By William Grant) 

Children in 20 elementary schools in 
Detroit’s Model Neighborhood area have 
shown sharp improvement in their scholastic 
performance over the last 18 months, thanks 
to a special federal funded program. 

The average test scores for 13,000 students 
in the Model Neighborhood schools still fall 
below the national average, but they now are 
achieving at conisderably higher levels than 
they were before a special program of read- 
ing and math instruction was begun 18 
months ago. 

The average second grade student in the 
program, for example, was increasing his 
ability to read about one-half month for each 
month of school before the program began. 
Now he is increasing his ability about three- 
quarters of a month worth each month. 

Gains in spelling are even more dramatic; 
and although the students are still struggling 
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with arithmetic, on the average they're doing 
better than they were without the extra help. 

“This demonstrates that when the money 
is there we can show results,” Patrick A. 
McDonald, president of the Detroit Board of 
Education, said Monday when the results 
were made public, 

The demonstration that special education 
programs for students from poverty back- 
grounds can produce even a slight increase in 
achievement comes at an important point 
in the national debate over the value of such 
programs. 

Only last year, in his education message, 
President Nixon argued that five years of 
special education programs for the poor had 
shown no results, 

The special program in the 20 Detroit 
schools got under way in November, 1969, 
when the Citizens’ Governing Board, Detroit’s 
Model Neighborhood ciitzen participation 
group, authorized the school system to buy a 
special reading and math program developed 
by Behavioral Research Laboratories for use 
in inner city schools. 

Detroit's Model Neighborhood area, part 
of the Federal Model Cities program, is 
roughly bounded by Jefferson on the south, 
Hamtramck on the north, Grand River on the 
west and Mt. Elliott on the east. 

The 20 elementary schools in the area are 
Balch, Bunche, Burton, Campau, Campbell, 
Chrysler, Couzens, Duffield, Edmonson, Ferry, 
Ferry Annex, Poster, George, Hancock Pri- 
mary, Harris, Lincoln, Norvell, Parke, Parke 
Annex and Williams. 

In the past year, the Citizens Governing 
Board has spent $3.9 million of the $20.5 
million in federal Model Cities money avail- 
able to Detroit on the education program. 

In addition to special instructional mate- 
rials aimed at ghetto children, the program 
hired 92 additional teachers and 111 teacher 
aides to reduce classes to 22 students each. 
Teachers were given special training and were 
supervised by 13 curriculum experts. 

The evaluation of student achievement is 
a result of comparison of scores on tests given 
in November, 1969, before the program 
started, and again in May, 1970, after the 
program was nearly seven months old. 

The results showed that second, third, 
fourth and sixth grade students who had 
been in the special classes gained about 5.1 
months in reading achievement in the 6.7 
months the program had been under way. 

Student achievement gains in spelling 
were even more marked. Second graders 
gained an average 7.3 months in spelling 
achievement in the 6.7 months of the pro- 
gram, and third graders gained an average 
7.9 months, 

Students did less well in math than in 
other subjects. The average achievement for 
second graders in arithmetic during the 6.7 
months of the program was only 4.7 months, 
and for fourth graders 4.0 months, 

The evaluation of the first seven months 
of the program was completed in January 
and has been circulated among school and 
Model Cities officials. 

It was made public Monday as part of the 
school board's effort to get the program re- 
newed for the coming school year. 

The Citizens Governing Board has recom- 
mended that the school system be given 
only $815,000 next year, even though school 
Officials say they need $2.9 million to con- 
tinue the program at its present level. 

“This program does not have to go on with 
Model Cities money,” Manatee Smith, execu- 
tive director of the Citizens Governing 
Board, said Monday. “If the school board 
wants it continued it can find some money 
from other sources.” 

The Model Neighborhood program will 
again get $20.5 million from the federal gov- 
ernment next year, but has decided to put 
money into health care and other programs 
and less into education. 
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NATO TROOP CUT LONG 
OVERDUE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
extremely disappointed that the recent 
effort to cut back the number of U.S. 
troops in Europe failed to win approval 
in the other body. I believe, however, 
that the significant number of votes in 
favor of such a reduction in troop 
strength—more than one-third of the 
Senate supporting the proposed cut- 
back—serves notice on the administra- 
tion of the strong sentiment in favor of 
turning over to our European allies 
greater responsibility for their own de- 
fense. 

Maintaining 300,000 troops in Europe 
a quarter century after the end of World 
War II is not an easy proposition to ex- 
plain or defend. In my view, this policy 
is indefensible. But the hysteria follow- 
ing the proposal to reduce our forces 
there illustrates again how difficult it is 
to change a policy that has achieved in- 
stitutional status, even when the raison 
d’etre upon which the policy is predi- 
cated may long since have ceased to ex- 
ist. 

The barrage of dire warnings un- 
leashed by the White House and others 
concerning reduction of our military 
presence in Europe is unconvincing. 
Their hypothetical assumptions of dis- 
astrous consequences following such a re- 
duction have no validity, in my opinion. 

They argue that withdrawal of some 
of our forces would demoralize the Eu- 
ropeans, make them question the U.S. 
commitment to their defense and per- 
haps lead the Germans toward appease- 
ment of the Soviet Union. Further, it is 
suggested that any significant reduction 
of our troop strength would leave Europe 
vulnerable to inevitable Soviet efforts to 
dominate the continent, that in any 
event, because of our NATO commitments 
we cannot make such a move unilaterally 
and that such a move would sabotage 
any effort to follow up on Soviet party 
chief Brezhnev’s suggestion that a reduc- 
tion of forces in Europe might be nego- 
tiated by the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries. 

Quite frankly, I find the timing argu- 
ment specious, For those who oppose the 
cutback now, there will never be a pro- 
pitious time. In my opinion, it is high 
time now that we take this step, and, in 
fact, I would not be opposed to reducing 
our troop strength by more than half— 
leaving only a token force there, It is 
ridiculous to have 300,000 military men— 
including 128 generals—200,000 depend- 
ents in Europe, contributing $1.8 billion 
annually to the U.S. deficit in interna- 
tional payments. And it is significant 
that the chief underlying cause of the 
recent international monetary turmoil 
was the long-continued deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

Have we not heard time and again 
that a cornerstone of the Nixon doctrine 
is to encourage other nations to take re- 
sponsibility themselves, relying less on a 
unilateral assumption of responsibility 
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on our part? The United States has for 
too long borne a disproportionate share 
of the NATO burden, as we have in our 
many other international commitments. 
How long can the American Government 
tolerate the disparity between the share 
of its resources being committed to de- 
fense and the far smaller allocations by 
wealthy nations, such as West Germany 
and Japan? 

And if a strong U.S. military presence 
is deemed essential to Europe's security, 
why does not the same thinking apply 
for Africa and South America, for exam- 
ple, both of which are far less stable 
militarily, politically, and economically? 

The argument that we cannot reduce 
our troop strength unilaterally also does 
not hold water. Other NATO member 
countries unilaterally have either with- 
drawn completely or sharply cut back 
their forces in Europe. They did not con- 
sult with the United States despite the 
fact that we are carrying the lion’s share 
of the burden. 

I also see no merit in the suggestion 
that significant withdrawal of our forces 
would demoralize the Europeans. I have 
not seen much manifestation of gratitude 
from our European allies for all that we 
have done for them, and I believe retain- 
ing only a token force would serve the 
same purpose as the four American divi- 
sions plus support troops now in Europe. 

On January 5, 1951, that most distin- 
guished Ohioan and American, the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, argued force- 
fully that American defense efforts ought 
to be matched by West Europeans. Two 
decades ago he predicted the inflation we 
are experiencing and the demoralization 
of troops with very little to do. The wis- 
dom of his remarks at that time seems 
particularly relevant now. He said: 

It seems to me that our battle against 
communism is in fact a world-wide battle 
and must be fought on the world stage. What 
I object to is undertaking to fight that battle 
primarily on the vast land areas of the con- 
tinent of Europe or the continent of Asia 
where we are at the greatest disadvantage 
in a war with Russia. ... We must not as- 
sume obligations by treaty or otherwise which 
require any extensive use of American land 
forces. 


I agree with these prophetic remarks 
and apparently the majority of residents 
of the 17th District of Ohio also question 
the wisdom of maintaining a huge mili- 
tary force in Europe. In the recent opin- 
ion poll I conducted, nearly 60 percent of 
those responding favored “sharply reduc- 
ing the number of our military personnel 
stationed in Europe.” 

The American military presence in Eu- 
rope is too large and the allied contribu- 
tion too small. No justification remains 
for not making substantial troop cuts 
now. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP JAMES 
ARMSTRONG 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I insert the 


following letter, received by me from 
Methodist Bishop James Armstrong. 
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May 5, 1971. 
Congressman ANDREW JACOBS, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ANpby: This is just a word to strongly 
protest the shabby treatment accorded Don 
Luce who has been ordered out of South 
Vietnam by mid-May. No American citizen 
has identified more closely or significantly 
with the plight of the people of South Viet- 
nam than has Mr. Luce. His record has been 
sterling for more than a dozen years: It is 
tragic that we continue to support a govern- 
ment that once identified with the French 
and now with another alien power while 
penalizing those who have manifested gen- 
uine compassion and sacrificial love for a 
brutalized people. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ARMSTRONG, 
Bishop, The United Methodist Church, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES J. BONA- 
PARTE, FOUNDER OF THE FBI 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the contri- 
butions Americans of Italian descent 
have made to the cause of law enforce- 
ment in America are recorded in the his- 
tory of our country dating as far back as 
the early period of its birth. 

One significant episode of history that 
vividly testifies to the role played by 
Italian Americans in law and order will 
be commemorated in a ceremony to be 
held tomorrow afternoon which is to be 
presided over by Mr. John LaCorte, na- 
tional director of the Italian Historical 
Society. 

The ceremony will take place in the 
vestibule of the entrance to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation offices in the De- 
partment of Justice Building on Consti- 
tution Avenue. It will pay tribute to the 
memory of Charles J. Bonaparte, who, 
as Attorney General in the administra- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
formed the original investigative unit 
that gradually grew in size and respon- 
sibility and became our present Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Charles J. Bonaparte was born in 
Maryland in 1851 and traced his lineage 
to Italy. As Attorney General, his con- 
cern for decency and order and his in- 
cisive foresight caused him to establish 
an investigative unit within the Depart- 
ment of Justice whose purpose was to 
cope with the increasing turmoil and 
crime then plaguing the country. 

Ever since its founding, the unit and 
its men, among whom served many out- 
standing agents and administrators of 
Italian background, have compiled an 
outstanding record that is indelibly 
etched in the annals of law enforcement 
and justice. 

In 1961, in recognition of Charles J. 
Bonaparte’s contribution to this coun- 
try’s internal security, John N. LaCorte 
presented a monument to the Govern- 
ment which was placed in the main en- 
tranceway to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation headquarters. Tomorrow, Mr, 
LaCorte, together with other dignitaries 
from the Department of Justice and 
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this body, will lay a wreath at the monu- 
ment in memory of Charles J. Bonaparte 
and the many other Americans of Italian 
descent who so valiantly served with the 
world’s best national law enforcement 
agency. 

I join Mr. LaCorte in this salute to the 
founder of the FBI and I hope that the 
men serving in the Bureau today look to 
its history for both inspiration and a 
prospective that will do honor not only 
to Charles Bonaparte, but to the very 
principle upon which America was 
built—that men of all nationalities join 
together “to form a more perfect Union.” 


THE REFUGEE SITUATION IN LAOS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
ports from one of our colleagues con- 
cerning the refugee situation in Laos 
were highly disturbing. The general im- 
pression one got from the media report- 
ing of his statements on the refugee 
situation in Laos was that allied bombing 
operations were responsible for the dis- 
location of substantial numbers of Lao- 
tians and was, in fact, the principle cause 
of the refugee problem existing in Laos. 

It seemed strange to me that this 
should be the case in Laos when the 
major cause of refugees in South Viet- 
nam was Communist terrorism. When it 
was brought to my attention that our 
colleague had seen three USIS reports 
concerning the generation of refugees in 
Laos I asked the U.S. Information Agency 
if they would be good enough to supply 
me with copies of the reports which had 
been made available to my colleague so 
that I could make my own assessment. 

I insert in the Recor at this point the 
material which the USIA sent in response 
to my inquiry. The three surveys on the 
refugee problem in Laos are highly in- 
teresting and recommended reading for 
all those who wish to truly understand 
the refugee situation in that nation. 

The material follows: 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN G. SCHMITZ, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak MR. Scumirz: In response to your 
letter of April 27 to Mr. Shakespeare, I have 
enclosed exact copies of the Laotian refugee 
survey reports given to Congressman Mc- 
Closkey in Vientiane. You may be interested 
to know that copies have also been given to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees and 
will presumably form a part of the record of 


the recent Subcommittee hearings. 

The surveys in question were conducted 
by USIS in Laos at the request of the Am- 
bassador and were intended for the inter- 
nal use of the Embassy. In evaluating the 
results, it may help you to know that this 
was a purely informal inquiry into refugee 
attitudes and opinions. Since the USIS offi- 
cers involved are not professional research- 
ers, it was not possible to use scientific sam- 
pling techniques in selecting the inter- 
viewees. 

If I may be of further assistance in this 
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matter, I hope you will not hesitate to call 
on me. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES D. ABLARD, 
General Counsel and Congressional 
Liaison. 
ATTACHED DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE USIS 
Laos REFUGEE ATTITUDE SURVEY 

The Laos refugee survey produced two 
separate reports, one on interviews con- 
ducted in the Vientiane Plain area (Attach- 
ment No. 2) and the other on interviews 
with refugees in camps in the Ban Xon area 
(Attachment No. 3). The summary prepared 
for the Kennedy Sub-Committee (Attach- 
ment No. 1) covers only the Ban Xon in- 
terviews, but mentions the Vientiane Plain 
“nterviews in the introduction. 

It is the summary (Attachment No. 1) 
shat was inadvertently released to Congress- 
man McCloskey in Washington. However, he 
had access to all three documents while he 
was in Vientiane. 

SURVEY or REFUGEES From THE PLAIN OF 
JARS—SUMMARY—NO. 1 


In late June and early July of 1970, USIS/ 
Vientiane American and local staf under 
the guidance of the Embassy Political Sec- 
tion conducted interviews with about 215 
refugees from the Plain of Jars area of Laos 
on the conditions of life in the wartime 
Pathet Lao zone and their reasons for leav- 
ing it. (The results of an earlier survey on 
Plain of Jars refugees (March 1970) and a 
July survey of non-Plain of Jars refugees are 
not included in the material presented below. 
Both were less complete, detailed and con- 
clusive than the survey whose results are 
presented; their only substantial difference 
was their indication of higher levels of anti- 
pathy to the Pathet Lao.) The refugees were 
then living in twenty settlements in the 
Vientiane valley. Physical obstacles such as 
bad weather and bad roads limited the scope 
of the interviewer’s findings. Elaborate sta- 
tistical sampling methods were not applied 
to the selection of interviewees, who none- 
theless seem fairly typically distributed and 
generally representative of the population 
of their area in age, sex, education, occupa- 
tion, and villages of origin. By comparison 
to the general group of refugees, these peo- 
ple had lived with the Pathet Lao longer than 
the average time. In comparison to the gen- 
eral population of the Pathet Lao zone, 
ethnic Lao, as opposed to hill peoples, pre- 
dominate untypically in the Plain of Jars 
population. 


RESPONDENT'S BACKGROUND 


The great majority of the respondents left 
their homes in 1969, and more than 80% 
said they had moved one or more times be- 
fore their move from the Plain of Jars to 
Vientiane province. Seventy-seven percent 
said their children were with them: 20% 
said their children were with the Pathet 
Lao. Many had had children in Pathet Lao 
schools; the parents appreciated the schools 
when they were local (three quarters of the 
cases), but disliked it if the children were 
required to leave home for schooling. 


REACTION TO LIFE WITH THE PATHET LAO 


“Unity” (cooperative farming and com- 
munal arrangements for looking after chil- 
dren) (21%) and “morality” (17%) were 
positive aspects of the refugees’ experience 
with the Pathet Lao; forced porterage (40%) 
(which 65% of the respondents had per- 
formed) and taxation (35%) were the nega- 
tive aspects most frequently mentioned. 

BOMBING 

Ninety-seven percent of the people said 
that they had seen a bombing attack. About 
one third had seen bombing as early as 1964, 


and a great majority had seen attacks fre- 
quently or many times. 
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The Pathet Lao, 75% of the refugees re- 
sponded, had taught them to dig bunkers 
to avoid bombing attacks. When bombs 
dropped, all the villagers reported taking ref- 
uge either in a bunker inside the village 
(28%), in a bunker outside the village 
(41%), or in the woods (31%). Somewhat 
fewer than two-thirds of those who answered 
this question had seen someone killed. Usu- 
ally a small number of deaths had been 
observed; 32% had seen only one person 
killed by a bomb. This applied to troops as 
well. Only 18% of the respondents had ac- 
tually seen Lao/Viet troops killed by bomb- 
ing, and 25% had heard rumors of such 
deaths. Isolated atypical answers to these 
questions were also received; one man said 
he had seen 112 persons killed, other in- 
dividuals spoke of strikes that had killed 
80, 20, 30 and 20 Pathet Lao troops respec- 
tively. 

Seventy-five percent said their homes had 
been damaged by bombing. Most of these 
attacks took place in 1969. 99% of the peo- 
ple said bombing made life difficult for them; 
two-thirds holding that it made earning 
more than a bare subsistence living im- 
possible in its intense periods. 88% said 
they had built a shelter in the woods. 71% of 
those questioned said that United States 
aircraft did the bombing; 17% said it was 
the RLG. But 74% of the people said they 
understood that the air attacks were caused 
basically by the Pathet Lao’s waging war. 
23% said bombing was directed at the peo- 
ple as well as the Pathet Lao. 13% said that 
it was aimed at the people only. 6% said the 
Pathet Lao had stored ammunition in their 
villages, while 11% had heard of this prac- 
tice in other villages. Respondents divided 
evently, in saying that Pathet Lao troops 
were present or not present in the area of 
bombing. The refugees knew aircraft names 
(F-104, Skyraiders, T-28, F-4) and were 
remarkably articulate about types of aircraft. 


REASONS FOR MOVING TO THE RLG ZONE 


Forty-nine percent of the 226 who were 
asked the question said that fear of bomb- 
ing was the reason they had sought refuge 
by moving away from home; 29% gave dislike 
of the Pathet Lao as the reason for leaving 
their home areas, while 15% said the arrival 
of the RLG, and its allowing or encouraging 
them to move was the primary factor in de- 
ciding to leave. 57% said they would return 
to their villages if bombing stopped, but 
this seemed associated in their minds with 
a complete end to the war and the disap- 
pearance of the Pathet Lao. 96% said they 
would not return if the Pathet Lao were 
still in control of their homes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The USIS officer who directed the inter- 
view concluded that it was the combination 
of three fatcors; the bombing, the porterage, 
and the lack of restrictions imposed on 
those living with the RLG, which determined 
the refugees’ decisions to move from the 
Pathet Lao Zone to the Government area 
of Laos. 

The attached report was prepared by Pra- 
dit Srisuryochandra, based on the survey he 
and Lt. Bansa Chounlamense (FAR Psywar) 
made of refugees in nine resettlement areas 
on the Vientiane Plain: Ban Vounkhon, Dan 
Veunkham, Ban Thang Mang, Ben Thinh, 
Ben Vieng Kham, Ban Hat Deua, Bam Na 
Nga, Ban Nonsa and Ban Yial. 

As Pradit correctly points out, the valid- 
ity of the responses he got was affected by 
the short amount of time he had to spend 
with the Interviewees. An apparent example 
of this is shown by the discrepancy between 
the fact that the respondents said approxi- 
mately 20% of all the children in their vil- 
lages were with the Lao-Viets but later, when 
asked if they know anyone serving in the 
Lao-Viet Army replied negatively. In addi- 
tion to their reluctance to admit knowing 
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anyone in the enemy forces, they were also 
evidently told that their children were being 
taken away to school, not the army. It would 
surely be easier to accommodate one’s 
thoughts to a child being taken away from 
home to attend school than it would be tx 
think of him being led away to fight. 

Although not mentioned in his report 
Pradit found that the refugees were rela- 
tively content with the amount of rice they 
are receiving. They also seemed satisfied with 
the basic supplies (blankets, cooking uten- 
siles, etc.) they have received. Some com- 
plained about a lack of medical treatment, 
saying that the mobile medical teams which 
have visited them have not brought adequate 
amounts of medicine with them. Pradit par- 
tially attributes this to the same feeling I 
have found with regard to villagers and 
medicine, when one person sees another re- 
ceiving medicine they too want some. And 
the desire to have it is often not matched 
by a corresponding need. While this may not 
be true in all cases, it surely is a factor 
which must be taken into consideration 
when quissing villagers about the medical 
care they are receiving. 

The refugees’ fear of bombing points out 
the need for more information about it (why 
it is necessary, etc.) The film on the PLAF 
will partially fill the bill, but not completely. 
If we decide to go ahead with the booklet 
for village-level communicators, this is a 
question which might will be addressed. 

Pradit feels there is no real understand- 
ing among the refugees of what the RLG 
plans to do with them. This, of course, is a 
patrial reflection of the general uncertainty 
facing the entire Kingdom in the future. 
Nevertheless, it is a point which might well 
be discussed with Bounthanaly and Noum- 
phaeng. 

In his initial effort at conducting a sur- 
vey of this sort, I feel that Pradit did an 
excellent job. With more experience (and 
more time to gather the data), Pradit should 
be able to gain insights, based on conditions 
in the field, which will be of value through- 
out the mission. 


A SURVEY OF THE ATTITUDE OF THE REFUGEES 
RECENTLY ARRIVED FROM THE PLAIN OF 
JARS 
Thirty refugees, 10 women and 20 men, 

from various refugee resettlements were 
picked out for the interview. The statistics 
shown in the report may not be hundred 
percent accurate for time and circumstances 
did not permit the investigators to get as 
much information as they wanted to. The 
time spent for each refugee interviewed was 
short and it usually took some time in other 
conversations before we could come to the 
point where we could start working on the 
questionaires. In order to get a thorough in- 
formation and good statistics we must spend 
at least a week in each refugee center so that 
we would be able to gain some confidence 
from the refugees. The interaction between 
the respondents and the investigators usual- 
ly took place amidst a crowd of refugees who 
not only liked to watch but also liked to help 
the interviewed in answering the questions. 
But it does not mean that this report is 
totally useless. It may help the authorities 
who are interested in the refugee program 
to have some knowledge of what the majority 
of the refugees feel and think and what was 
their background before they came to Vien- 
tiane plain. The results of the interview are 
as follows: 

Age: The interview was conducted with 
the adults only, Though questions were sim- 
ple the children could hardly give any in- 
formation. The ages of the respondents were 
between 25-58 and eighty percent of the 
respondents were over 30 years old. 

Sex: Of all the respondents interviewed 20 
‘were men and 10 were women. Men were quite 
anxious to give answers in a great detail but 
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women were reluctant to elaborate the an- 
swers. 

Amount of Schooling: 4 out of 20 men had 
formal education prior to PL occupation but 
the women never had any education at all. 
These who had some education never went 
beyond 3rd grade. 

Number of Children: 26 out of 30 respond- 
ents had children and about 60 percent of 
them had more than three children. 

Where are their children? 20 percent of 
the children are with the PL, 5 percent joined 
with FAR and 75 percent are with the 
parents. 

Number of times moved since leaving 
home: 80 percent of the refugees moved two 
times, 18 percent moved three times and only 
2 percent moved one time before reaching 
Vientiane plain. 

Amount of property and holdings at orig- 
inal home: All respondents owned land, 
cattle, buffalos, chicken and houses at orig- 
inal home. Each of the interviewed had 
more than 5 cattle or buffalos. 

How much do you have now?: None. 

Do you think you will ever regain as much 
as you once had?: All respondents thought 
they would never regain as much as they once 
had without the help of the Government. If 
they were sent back to their original home 
now they believed that they would not re- 
gain all the property except for the land. The 
house would have been destroyed by planes 
and the cattle would have been killed either 
by the PL or the FAR soldiers. 

Did you ever live under the PL? All re- 
spondents did one time live under the PL. 95 
percent of them lived under the PL more than 
5 years. 

Did you like it?: They all did not like to live 
under the PL. 

Why?: They said the same thing that 
they were afraid of planes, Life was hard and 
dangerous, For many years they had to live 
in the trenches and never was a day when 
they were free from the plane attacks. They 
had to grow rice at night and were allowed 
to cook meals only in the morning. Whatever 
they grew they had to give 15 percent to the 
PL as a form of taxes. Life was rigorous 
and had no freedom. They had to attend 
several meetings though they did not want to. 
They had to carry supplies for the PL troop 
when they were called for and had to walk 
for many days with heavy load on the back. 
Their children over 13 years old were taken 
from them to places unknown and they never 
heard from their children since. 

Do you know anyone currently serving in 
the PL army?: They actually did not see the 
people whom they knew serving the PL army 
but they heard that some people from their 
villages were now serving the PL. 

Why did they join the PL?: They did not 
want to join the PL but they were taken by 
the PL when they were young. Since the PL 
took the children from the villages they 
never heard from them again. But they were 
told the children were now studying in 
schools. 

Have you ever been to Vientiane city or 
plain prior to moving this time?: One out 
of 30 used to come to Vientiane city but 
it was about 20 years ago. The rest never 
had a chance to come to this area. 

Do you have any relatives or friends on the 
Vientiane plain?: They all said NO. 

Why did you leave the Plain of Jars?: They 
all said the Government asked them to move. 
The Government told them that there would 
be more fighting in the Plain of Jars and it 
would be safer for them to move to Vien- 
tiane plain where there was peace. They 
were fed up with the fighting and 
bombs. They would like to live in a place 
where it was peaceful. So they listened to 
the Government and moved to Vientiane 
plain. 

Did you feel any pressure to leave?: They 
did not feel any pressure to leave the Plain 
of Jars. They were now taken care of by the 
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Government. Whatever the Government said 
it must be true. 

Are all of your former friends with you 
now?: 28 out of 30 respondents said all of 
their former friends were with them. The 
other two respondents said not all of their 
former friends were with them, some fami- 
lies were still in Samtheng and Long Tiang. 

What percentage of the people in your 
home village are in this settlement?: About 
96 percent. 

Who is Ho Chi Minh?: 16 out of 30 heard 
about him, that he was a Vietnamese lead- 
er in North Viet-Nam. 

Who is Mao Tse Tung?: 13 out of 30 re- 
spondents heard about him, that he was a 
leader in China. 

Who is Souvanna Phouma?: 18 out of 30 
said he was the Government. 

Who is Tiao Saykham?: 21 out of 30 said 
he was the Chao Khoueng 

Who is your Chon Muong?: Only one out 
30 respondents knew who he was. 

What province are you in now?: 26 out of 
30 respondents said they were in Vientiano 
area. 

What Muong are you in now?: Only 3 out 
of 30 respondents knew the name of the 
Muong in which they live. The rest knew only 
the name of the village in which the resettle- 
ments were located. 

Did you ever meet a FAR soldier?: They 
all met a FAR soldier just when and before 
they moved to the Plain of Jars. 

What did you like best about him?: The 
PAR soldier was good, he helped them to be 
able to come out from the PL. 

What did you like least about him?: None 
said nothing against him. But they men- 
tioned that they saw their cattle being taken 
by the FAR soldiers. 

When did you last meet a RIG civilian 
Official before moving from the Plain of Jars?: 
They met a RIG civilian official when they 
arrived in the Plain of Jars. 

What did they do?: They helped them to 
find place to stay and gave them food. 

How far is it to the Plain of Jars from 
here?: They all said it was very far. 

Do you think it is possible for you to re- 
turn?: They all depended on the Govern- 
ment. If the Government wanted them to go 
back they would do so. 

Do you want to return?: 8 out of 30 re- 
spondents wanted to return if there was peace 
at home. The rest depended on the Govern- 
ment’ decision to decide their future. 

Have you ever seen a North Vietnamese 
soldier?: They all saw Vietnamese soldiers 
at their original homes. 

What did he do?: They did not do any- 
thing. They came to the village with PL 
soldiers. 

What would you do if he came to live 
in this village?: They did not know what 
to do. It was up to the Government, 

Do you haye a radio?: 2 out of 30 re- 
spondents had radios. 

What station did you listen to?: Long 
Tiang Radio station, Lao National Radio 
Station and Thai station. 

What was the last program you listened 
to?: Lao and Thai modern songs. Mohlam. 
(While they were with the PL they were not 
allowed to listen to news and commentary). 

What is your favourite program?: Lao 
and Thai modern songs and Mohlam. 

Do you listen to the news on the radio?: 
While they are here they used to listen to 
the news. But under the PL they were not 
allowed to listen to the news and commen- 
tary. 

From what source do you receive most of 
your information?: They received informa- 
tion the meetings arranged by the PL and 
word of mouth. 

Can you read?: 6 out of 30 respondents 
could read but not very well. 

When did you last read a newspaper or 
magazine?: When they were with the PL. 
The Chinese and Vietnamese newspapers and 
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magazines in Lao were available for the vil- 

lagers to read. 

Survey oF REFUGEES FROM THE PLAIN OF 
Jars—No. 3 


In the past week our three interviewers 
have talked with 97 refugees. Most of them 
are now living in the Ban Na Sou-Ban Xon 
area (site 272). The majority are from 
Muang Hiem in Luang Prabang Province and 
Muang Son, Hua Panh (Sam Neua). Some 
are Xieng Khouang Lao from Muang Kham 
(around Ban Ban) who are now Living at 
Ban That, near Phone Hong. And a few are 
Meo whose original homes were southwest 
of Muang Sen in North Vietnam, in the tit 
that protrudes into Laos just off Route 7; 
after leaving North Vietnam they had moved 
to Muang. Mok (site 45) and then to their 
current home at Ban Than Peup (TF 7693). 
The same factors that limited the report on 
the Plain of Jars refugees—lack of time, 
bad weather conditions, the interviewers’ 
lack of experience—hampered this operation 
too. Nevertheless, it gives some notion of 
what the people interviewed have experi- 
enced and are thinking about. Some find- 
ings: 

(1). Type of people interviewed: 

The male-female ratio was 60 percent Ys. 
40 percent. 

Seventy percent of the people interviewed 
had never attended school. 

Seventy-three percent were ordinary vil- 
lagers, not holding any position in the vil- 
lage hierarchy. 

Eighteen percent were Nai Bans. 

Ninety-two of the 97 were married, and 
88 of the 92 had children. 

Seventy-nine percent of those with off- 
spring said their children were still with 
them, and of the children who had left 
home, 15 percent are now with the Pathet 
Lao and 6 percent with the RLG. 

(2) The largest group, 22%, left their 
homes in 1967, 19% in 1969, 15% in 1966. 
Since leaving their homes, 41% have moved 
twice, 28%. three times, and 13% only once. 

(3) 50% of the people said they left their 
homes because they did not like the Pathet 
Lao, 28% because they feared bombing, and 
22% because they wanted to be away from 
the war and when the government troops 
came they went with them. 

(4) 79% said the areas in which their 
original homes are located were controlled 
by the Lao-Viet while they were there. The 
interviewees from Sam Neua had been with 
the communists since 1953, for they were 
caught up in the resistance movement 
against the French. 

(5) The interviewers could get only 22 
people to respond favorably about their ex- 
periences with the Pathet Lao. Of the 81 who 
answered the question “What did you like 
best about living under the Pathet Lao?"’, 59 
(73%) said they did not like anything. The 
lack of favorable comment on the Lao-Viet 
may be attributed in part to fear of reprisal. 
However, the fact that the same interviewers 
got many favorable reactions from the PDJ 
refugees about their experience with the 
Lao-Viet suggests that the 97 people inter- 
viewed this time do have some genuine feel- 
ings of dislike for the communists, A partial 
explanation may be found in the terrorism 
employed by the Vietnamese troops when 
first introduced into Laos in large numbers 
in 1963. Another factor, of course, is that 
most of the people spoken with are not set- 
tled and seem reasonably happy with their 
new homes, (54% said the land they are now 
on is as good as, or better than, the land at 
their original homes. A few of those from 
Sam Neua spoke wistfully about the profits 
from growing opium “back home.” But they 
conceded that the land around site 272 is 
better than their previous holding for high- 
land rice.) 

Of the many undesirable aspects of life un- 
der the Pathet Lao mentioned, the highest 
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number (48 of 133 items) centered around 
forced porterage. Following that was taxa- 
tion (33). The other 52 negative responses fell 
into six categories. 

(6) 25% of the respondents said they first 
saw bombs dropped near their villages in 
1964 and a higher percentage (37%) had 
heard of bombs being dropped on other vil- 
lages in that year. 69% said they had seen 
bombs dropped frequently (48 out of 70). 
60% said they hid in the woods during bomb- 
ing attacks. 

(7) 25% (24 of 97) had seen people killed 
by bombing, although only one had witnessed 
the death of over seven people. The ma- 
jority of those who had seen people killed 
(58%) had seen two or more deaths (29% 
had seen two and an equal number had seen 
three). 

(8) 69% said there were PL troops in the 
area being bombed, although only 18% had 
seen enemy troops killed by air attack. A 
slightly higher percentage, (24%) had heard 
of enemy casualties being caused by bombing. 

(9) 82 people said the bombing made life 
very difficult for them—80% of this group 
saying they could not eke out more than a 
bare subsistence living after the attacks 
started. A point of some interest here is that 
only 7% said they feared death by bombing. 

(10) 57% of the respondents said they had 
seen T-28s bombing and 40% mentioned hav- 
ing seen jets. 49 of 92 (53%) said they 
thought the bombing was done by Ameri- 
cans; 30% listed the RLG as the responsible 
party; and 17% said they did not know who 
was doing it. 

(11) Although 28% of the respondents said 
they had left their homes due to fear of 
bombing, 23% said they would return home 
if it were stopped. But 98% of all respondents 
said they would not return to their homes 
even if the planes stopped bombing, as long 
as the PL were still there. Reasons given 
were fear of continued war, dislike of the 
communists, and satisfaction with their pres- 
ent situation. 


A BILL TO CORRECT AN INJUSTICE 
TO SOME CITIZENS OF THE MID- 
DLE RIO GRANDE CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT IN NEW MEXICO 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to correct an injustice 
to some of the citizens of the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District in my con- 
gressional district. 

In the summer of 1966, the board of 
directors of this conservancy district 
were informed by the Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Department of Inte- 
rior, that the Bureau intended to offer 
for public sale certain small tracts of 
land which had been considered privately 
owned by the State of New Mexico and 
the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District at the time of its formation in 
1927. On many of these tracts private 
citizens have been assessed for taxes for 
many years and the Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy District had, since its for- 
mation, levied assessments against their 
property. The records of the District, on 
its organization in the middle twenties, 
including the maps which were prepared, 
identified practically all of these tracts 
as privately owned. The private parties 
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occupying the land also believed that 
they owned the land and sold and traded 
the same. 

Because of existing legislation, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management cannot con- 
vey title directly to the people now oc- 
cupying the land. But the district, as a 
political subdivision of the State, can ac- 
quire this property under a congressional 
act as a conduit for the title to the in- 
dividual property owners. The bill in- 
cludes the sum of $5,626,450 to pay for 
the administrative work involved and it 
would be paid by the property owners 
themselves. Any substantial charge 
would be a bitter pill for the various 
landowners or occupants of this land to 
swallow when they believed they have 
owned this land ail these years. 

Therefore, I recommend that this bill 
be given early consideration and that 
these citizens be allowed to have clear 
title to the land they have always 
believed was theirs. 


THE MEN IN THE MIDDLE 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, at 
ceremonies observing Peace Officers’ Me- 
moriai Day, held in my district at city 
hall in Norfolk, Va., last May 15, I was 
privileged to speak to the assembled 
members of the Norfolk police force. 

Peace Officers’ Memorial Day provides 
an opportunity for the public to reflect on 
contributions of and attitudes toward law 
enforcement personnel, and for the pub- 
lic’s defenders to look at their past to 
guide a course for their future. 

Law enforcement is a complex and 
demanding occupation, requiring a pro- 
fessional approach. The remarks I made 
may be of interest to my colleagues and 
those interested in the duties of a peace 
officer. I include the text of the speech 
at this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE G. WILLIAM 
WHITEHURST, Peace OFFICERS’ MEMORIAL DAY 

August Vollmer, former Chief of Police of 
Berkeley, California, once said: 

“The citizen expects police officers to have 
the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of 
David, the strength of Samson, the patience 
of Job, the leadership of Moses, the kindness 
of the Good Samaritan, the strategical train- 
ing of Alexander, the faith of Daniel, the 
diplomacy of Lincoln, the tolerance of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, and finally, an inti- 
mate knowledge of every branch of the nat- 
ural, biological, and social sciences. If he had 
all of these, he might be a good policeman,” 

Of course, there is no such person either 
within or outside of police departments. On 
the other hand, I contend that with the 
turbulent mood of the nation today, in most. 
cases policemen are acting with extraordi- 
nary kindness, humaneness, and under- 
standing. 

I would cite the recent days of “anti-war. 
protests” in our nation’s capital, led by 
Chicago Seven defendant Rennie Davis. 

While apprehension was felt on the part 
of many residents of the Capital and its 
suburbs concerning what might transpire 
between the young people and the police, a 
massive mobilization of officlaldom handled 
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the potential threats skillfully and peace- 
fully for the most part, outmaneuvering and 
outguessing the young protesters with a 
minimum of violence. 

I realize that there are many problems in 
our society today, and I have always believed 
that young people can contribute in a posi- 
tive way toward indicating weaknesses in 
the system. In fact, we need the young and 
enthusiastic outlook of the college student 
to help us acquire the proper perspective. 
During my 18 years as a college professor and 
Dean of Students at Old Dominion, I stressed 
to students that they had every right to 
petition their government and make their 
views known. From my experience with the 
students, I know that they are a thoughtful 
group for the most part and are capable of 
incisive perceptions. But I always cautioned 
these students that they must do their peti- 
tioning through legitimate channels to be 
effective. 

However, those in Washington, calling 
themselves the Mayday Tribe, chose to dis- 
rupt traffic in hopes of shutting down the 
capital city of our country. They actively 
and indiscriminately slashed tires, ripped out 
wiring in cars, and carried cars into inter- 
sections, in hopes of stopping traffic, 

Park benches were rolled over steep em- 
bankments to stop the flow of traffic on roads 
below. Trash was thrown into the streets and 
the trash barrels used in an attempt to ob- 
struct cars from passing. 

You simply cannot tear down a structure 
and hope to find something better in the 
ruins. These young people were misguided to 
think that such tactics would create any 
Sympathy for the cause that most of them 
were sincerely demonstrating for, however 
bizarre the methods. 

I am relieved that the Mayday demon- 
strations were handled within the law, and 
that enforcement officers displayed such re- 
straint and patience, on the whole. The les- 
sons of the Mayday demonstrations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and of the other forms of social 
turmoil, are evidence of the impact with 
which the 20th century has descended upon 
this nation. Now, more than ever before, the 
individual lawman has a great burden of re- 
sponsibility upon his shoulders. The law is 
only as effective as the man who enforces it. 

The true spirit of professional law enforce- 
ment means a great deal more than simply 
having a code of ethics. It also extends be- 
yond the receipt of a degree in police science 
or public administration. 

It involves each man’s knowing that these 
are important tools of his trade, and then 
applying these principles in combination 
with the other vital factors of judgment and 
common sense with which he is equipped. 

Law enforcement is as complex and de- 
manding an occupation as any you can 
name, and the skills demanded by it are 
more varied than those demanded by prac- 
tically any other job. Further, the police 
function frequently borders on the edge of 
disaster, where a wrong decision or an un- 
trained response can be a matter of life or 
death. 

Law enforcement today requires a profes- 
sional approach to every incident, as each 
event adds to the overall image. I might 
point out, however, that few people realize 
the extent to which policemen literally lay 
their lives on the line to protect the public. 

We gather together today on Peace Officers’ 
Memorial Day, so designated by the late 
President Kennedy in 1962. We gather to pay 
tribute to those who have honorably served 
the law enforcement profession. Peace Of- 
ficers’ Memorial Day is becoming more sig- 
nificant every year in view of the increase 
in the number of police officers slain every 
year. 

The FBI Uniform Crime Reports for 1969 
reveal that 86 law enforcement officers were 
killed in that year by felonious criminal ac- 
tion. This was a 34% increase over 1968, 
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when 64 officers were killed. During the ten- 
year period of the ‘60’s, 561 city, county, and 
State policemen lost their lives in the line 
of duty. I was surprised and concerned to 
find that 178 officers were assaulted local- 
ly from February through December, 1970. 

Certainly police officers are confronted by 
danger today. They are assaulted verbally 
and physically by the disorderly elements of 
our society. Therefore, I was interested in a 
recent survey of the cities where serious 
crimes declined last year, seeking the rea- 
son for such a decline. The survey showed 
that the reduction generally was achieved 
through a substantial increase in the police 
force, and through new social and anticrime 
efforts, ranging from community relations 
programs to sophisticated alarm systems. 

However, on a national scope, these cities 
were so few in number and the rate of 
decline so marginal that, thus far, both na- 
tional and local efforts against crime have 
had little overall effect on the crime picture. 

In the 22 cities of 100,000 or more residents 
where the number of serious crimes report- 
ed declined last year, there had been either 
an increase in the number of policemen 
employed or a concentration of police squads 
in high crime areas, And in most of the 
cities the pay and training of policemen had 
been upgraded, community relations pro- 
grams had been instituted to reduce antago- 
onisms between residents and the police, and 
other positive steps had been taken to en- 
hance enforcement. 

A city about 34 the size of Norfolk, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, provides an example of 
what is involved. Police Chief Bernard J. 
Dobinsky cited a long list of reasons: a spe- 
cial police platoon patrols high crime areas 
from 7 PM to 3 AM; policemen are given 
sensitivity training and courses in psychol- 
ogy; and an intensified community relations 
program keeps the police in constant touch 
with neighborhood groups. 

Other innovations in Reading include a 
telephone police watch for residents who 
leave their homes for a few days or weeks. 
A device fits on the cradle of the phone, and 
if there is any noise in the house it will be 
amplified in the Police Bureau. The device 
is so sensitive that, in one home, scamper- 
ing mice brought police to investigate. 

Because of Reading’s extraordinary pre- 
cautions, Chief Dobinsky sald, the num- 
ber of robberies last year decreased from 113 
to 81, assaults from 101 to 66, burglaries from 
817 to 639, autc thefts from 321 to 244, rapes 
from 26 to 6, and murders from 4 to 2. 

The police in the United States—some 
420,000 people working for approximately 40,- 
000 separate agencies that spend more than 
$244 billion a year—are only part of the crim- 
inal justice system, however, and not solely 
responsible for any decline or increase in the 
crime statistics. The entire system is com- 
posed of courts, corrections, and the police, 
each charged with enforcing the law and 
maintaining order. Because the police have 
the responsibility for dealing with crime 
minute by minute as it occurs, there is a 
tendency on the part of the public to think 
of crime control almost exclusively in terms 
of police work. As noted in the report of 
the President’s Task Force Report on the 
police: 

The fact is, of course, that even under 
the most favorable circumstances the abil- 
ity of the police to act against crime is lim- 
ited. The police did not create and cannot 
resolve the social conditions that stimulate 
crime. They did not start and cannot stop 
the convulsive changes that are taking place 
in America. 

They do not enact the laws that they are 
required to enforce, nor do they dispose of 
the criminals they arrest. The police are only 
one part of the criminal justice system; the 
criminal justice system is only one part of 
the government; and the government is only 
one part of society. 
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It is high time that the general public 
gave proper respect to the job of law en- 
forcement and the man who chooses this 
admirable profession. In the past few years, 
great strides have been made in the up- 
grading of law enforcement—National, State, 
and local programs, costing millions of dol- 
lars exist, to equip, prepare, and train law 
enforcement officers and to modernize police 
facilities. Federal money is provided by the 
Title I program of the Omnibus Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1968, which has an 
appropriation of $480 million for fiscal 1971. 
Just under $700 million has been requested 
for fiscal 1972. Securing more money for the 
police is essential. It is the responsibility of 
government, of course, but ultimately it is 
the responsibility of the public. 

I would close by citing another heartening 
indication that people do indeed care about 
the police. 

An ad now appearing in newspapers and 
magazines shows the picture of a police 
squad car, a bicycle protruding from its 
trunk, and the copy reads, “If your 8-year- 
old's not home by 9 PM, who'd you call by 
9:15?” This ad campaign for the police is 
offered as a public service by Motorola, Inc., 
and it represents the feeling of a majority 
of law-abiding Americans who depend and 
rely upon the police. 

The policeman is the man in the middle 
today, in our cities, on our campuses, at- 
tempting to mediate in problems he did not 
create, Yours is a job requiring great skill 
and courage, and we are all in your debt. 
Thank you. 


THE NEED FOR TRADE 
AWARENESS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
help being a little surprised to learn from 
& recent poll that most Americans favor 
free trade. Unfortunately, this indicates 
a lack of information on what the true 
state of current U.S. foreign trade is. The 
fact of the matter is that trade is only 
free so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, which allows its own products to 
be undercut by slave-wage competition 
from abroad even as it is prevented from 
competing in markets abroad. It is cru- 
elly ironic that the competition which is 
killing American industries one by one 
comes from countries which American 
skill, know-how, and good will helped to 
get on their economic feet in the first 
place. These countries, let it be said, have 
no trouble with the whole idea of re- 
stricting such competition from America 
as would threaten their own prosperity. 
A good example of this is to be found in 
the close cooperation between the Indian 
textile manufacturers and their govern- 
ment, as reported in the Indian Textile 
Journal of November 1970, on page 95: 

AWARD For Import SUBSTITUTION 

Mr. V. Thakur of the Excelsior Trading Co., 
Bombay, is the recipient of a national award 
of Rs. 5,000 for developing two machines, one 


for rag tearing or pulling and the other for 
fibre cutting, which had hitherto been im- 
ported, 

It was in 1960 that Mr. Thakur, who had 
come to the city in search of a job, had 
occasion to see the working of these imported 
machines in one of the woolen mills where he 
was employed. 
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Initially, Mr. Thakur, who wanted to man- 
ufacture the machines indigenously, had to 
content himself with the fabrication of the 
fibre cutting machine for want of sufficient 
finance. After successfully making the ma- 
chine in 1964, he put up a small workshop 
of his own in 1965 and took up the manu- 
facture of the rag tearing machine. After 
satisfying themselves about these machines, 
the Government banned their import in Sep- 
tember 1966. 

The company has the capacity to make 12 
rag tearing and 24 fibre cutting machines. 
It helps the country to save foreign exchange 
of about Rs. 14 lakhs. Until June 1970 the 
company had supplied 85 fibre cutting and 
26 rag tearing machines, thereby saving 
nearly Rs. 40 lakhs in foreign exchange. 

The machine is used for opening textile 
wastes from woolen, worsted, cotton, silk and 
chemically produced fibres, including rayon 
acetate or synthetic nylon dacron and “Ter- 
ylene”. The rag tearing machine costs Rs. 19,- 
000 against Rs. 80,000 for the imported unit 
while the fibre cutting machine is priced at 
Rs. 6,000 against over Rs. 27,000 for the im- 
ported machine. 


What India can manufacture for itself, 
India will not import—a far cry from 
free trade. Thus America increasingly 
finds itself driven out of foreign markets 
even as it becomes a dumping ground for 
foreign products. This is an intolerable 
situation not confined to textiles alone, 
but also to be found in our steel, ceram- 
ics, plastics, electronics, citrus, and other 
major industries. As a consequence, 


America is fast becoming a wasteland of 
warehouses and distributing centers. 
We must turn this country around 
before it is too late. America is the only 
country which allows many products to 
be imported without restrictions. The 


American people must realize that inter- 
national trade is neither free nor fair as 
it is practiced on the United States. They 
are the losers in this hoax. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
MONEYS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in 1956 
there was established by the Congress a 
large-scale Federal highway program. It 
was backed by the administration and 
the entire highway community due to the 
needs of the times as well as in the in- 
terest of the national defense, and the 
economic and social welfare of the en- 
tire United States. The Congress, in its 
wisdom, put the burden of financing this 
highway program upon the owners of 
automobiles, trucks, and buses, to be sure 
that this fund would go solely to the na- 
tional highway program. There was es- 
tablished a firm and supposedly binding 
trust agreement whereby every nickel of 
these funds was to be placed in trust for 
the sole and only use of this greatly 
needed and important program. Some of 
us at the time were fearful that the 
money might be dissipated for other pur- 
poses but we were assured that under the 
terms of the trust no moneys would be 
dissipated in any way for any program 
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other than the national highway pro- 
gram. 

We all realize that in times of need, 
it is so easy for those who want more 
money to spend to look to easy sources of 
revenues. Now it is shocking to see the 
present administration advocate that this 
true fund in part be dissipated and put 
into other uses. It is shocking—almost 
unbelievable—and I want to here and 
now assert my wholehearted opposition 
to such a scheme and/or program and to 
call upon the Members of Congress to see 
that this recommendation of the admin- 
istration is not only rejected out of hand 
but is also so overwhelmingly defeated 
that never again will such a proposal be 
submitted to the Congress. I pledge my 
all-out support in such an effort. 

Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday morning, 
May 19, I had an opportunity to attend 
a meeting of the Virginia Motor Vehicle 
Conference composed of outstanding or- 
ganizations throughout Virginia repre- 
senting a wide variety of businesses. They 
are a dedicated group to good govern- 
ment, good highways, and good trans- 
portation. The Honorable E. H. Williams 
presided. Judge Williams, as he is affec- 
tionately called, made a splendid state- 
ment at the opening of the meeting out- 
lining the concern of and the position of 
the Virginia Motor Vehicle Conference 
regarding the proposal of this adminis- 
tration. In addition, we read a statement 
setting out fully the position of the Vir- 
ginia Motor Vehicle Conference regard- 
ing our highway trust fund and the high- 
way program. 

The statements are clear and concise 
and I include along with my remarks 
Judge Williams’ statement and the state- 
ment of the position of the Virginia 
Motor Vehicle Conference and commend 
it highly. I hope that every Member of 
the House and Senate will read same. The 
statements are as follows: 

PROPOSED STATEMENT OF POSITION, VIRGINIA 
Motor VEHICLE CONFERENCE 

The Virginia Motor Vehicle Conference 
does not take exception to the general con- 
cept of “revenue sharing”. This is a matter 
that should be considered by Congress on its 
overall merit with respect to the welfare of 
the entire country. 

However, we do feel the “revenue sharing” 
proposal as it pertains to the transportation 
funds is not in the best interest of the gen- 
eral welfare of this Nation nor that of the 
individual States. 

The interconnecting road systems in this 
country are now and will remain one of the 
most legitimate responsibilities of the federal 
government. Not only do they form a vital 
link in the system of “common defense”, but 
they also serve as “post roads”—two clearly 
defined functions assigned by the Constitu- 
tion to the federal government. Moreover, the 
ABC (primary, secondary, urban) system, as 
well as the Interstate, form the major 
arteries for interstate commerce throughout 
the Nation. The proposed “revenue sharing 
transportation fund” poses the question of 
whether Congress is willing to abrogate a 
portion of its Constitutional responsibilities, 

When the Interstate System is completed, 
hopefully within the next few years, the level 
of expenditure from the Trust Fund should 
be substantially reduced. With the emphasis 
then shifting to the improvement, upgrad- 
ing, and maintenance of present facilities 
the financial needs for highways in the fu- 
ture will lie with the states. Thus we rec- 
ommend: 
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1, Upon completion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, the Congress should reduce the special 
highway user taxes which it levied to finance 
the construction of the Interstate system in 
direct proportion to the reduction in ex- 
penditures for that purpose. 

2, That the states be encouraged to reas- 
sume primary responsibility for the con- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance 
of their highways and to utilize such por- 
tion of the reduced Federal user levies as 
will be determined necessary. 

3. The Highway Trust Fund shall be re- 
tained and established as a permanent in- 
strumentality for funding the federal por- 
tion of the national highway responsibility. 

The remaining federal highway user taxes 
would provide adequate revenue for financ- 
ing the decreased federal responsibilities in 
the area of highway transportation. It would 
also assure adequate coordination at the na- 
tional level with respect to the federal road 
system. 

The federal aid highway program stands 
not only as an exemplary demonstration of 
State-federal cooperation on solving a na- 
tional problem but also as a highly success- 
ful experience in revenue sharing. Further- 
more, the firm fiscal controls established 
through the Highway Trust Fund have given 
every American taxpayer the best bargain he 
ever received in the form of a federal pro- 
gram. 

By law, the Highway Trust Fund is self- 
liquidating and can incur no debt. Its ad- 
ministrative costs are established by law not 
to exceed 334% of the funds apportioned the 
States. Its revenue is derived exclusively 
from federal use taxes on motor vehicle 
owners and users and thereby, affects no 
other federal endeavor in any adverse way. 
From this fund comes all federal contribu- 
tions to the federal highway program. This 
arrangement has not only given the Nation 
the finest highway transportation system in 
the world but has saved thousands of lives 
and untold millions of dollars through sound 
financing and business like management. 

The plan proposed here would not change 
the principal of this ideal program except to 
extend the present degree of “revenue shar- 
ing” and return the state-federal relation- 
ship largely to its pre-Interstate 1956 status. 
It would assure protection from future con- 
trols and vicissitudes of federal administra- 
tive authorities while preserving Congres- 
sional influence in highway matters of genu- 
ine national interests. All essential aspects 
of the present program would be retained 
except it would make available to the states 
& tax source currently preempted in part by 
the Federal government. This would effect 
the finest form of “tax sharing” yet devised. 

Lastly, it retains the traditional legisla- 
tive control over the financial management 
of tax revenue. The Administration's proposal 
would place the entire budget in the hands 
of federal administrators and the governor 
of each state to the exclusion of legislative 
influence. We do not feel this is in the best 
interests of the Nation since it circumvents 
the direct influence of the citizen in an 
essential function of the government. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE WILLIAMS 


Gentleman, we are here today in behalf 
of what might be described as the entire 
highway community of Virginia, represent- 
ing some 30 organizations—ranging from 
the Automobile Club to the Horticultural 
Society. 

In a few moments I will be privileged to 
read to you a statement refiecting our con- 
cern and our position with, respect, to a very 
important matter. 

This statement is couched in diplomatic 
language and, from the standpoint of some 
of us, might he considered a little bland and 
mild. 

Therefore, before reading the statement, 
I would like to summarize it very briefly, 
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in language which is, perhaps, necessarily 
diplomatic, and I hope, not too bland. 

Gentlemen, it boils down to this: In 1956 
the Congress decided that there was a need 
for a large-scale federal highway program, 
in the interest of the national defense and 
the economic and social welfare of the entire 
United States. The Congress asked the own- 
ers of automobiles, trucks, and busses to pay 
every dime of the cost of that program. 
To assure that there would be no monkey 
business, they established a trust fund to 
assure that the highway, special taxes to be 
imposed would, in fact, go for that highway 
program, On that basis, the entire highway 
community in the United States went along 
with and supported the program. We did so 
with some reservations because it was feared 
that one day an effort would be made to 
breech this contract and spend the money 
for other purposes. 

As all of you know, great pressures have 
developed for doing just that—and the ad- 
ministration, itself, has sent to Congress a 
proposal which would be the first major step 
in that direction. 

The position of the highway community 
can be stated very briefly and very simply. 
If the Congress, in its wisdom, believes there 
is a continuing need for a large-scale high- 
way program, now and in the future, the 
people who are now paying these taxes are 
prepared to pay them for as long as such 
need exists. But, if the highway program is 
to be curtailed, or phased out, then we be- 
lieve very strongly that the special taxes 
should be curtailed or phased out accord- 
ingly. 

The other needs for which some would 
divert these highway taxes are the problems 
of the entire nation, and not the special 
burden of the owners of private and commer- 
cial motor vehicles. If funds are needed to 
meet these other needs, then taxes should be 
levied that would apply not alone to highway 
users but right across the board. 


MAJ. ED HICHEY CONTRIBUTED 
MUCH TO COLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, in perusing 
the pages of the Washington Post the 
other day, I came across this article 
which mentioned the great contribution 
which Maj. Ed Hichey has made to col- 
legiate athletics. Major Hichey was my 
first appointee to the Military Academy 
and he has served credibly, reflecting 
admirably both upon the Army and upon 
the coaches and participants of college 
hockey. I asx my colleagues to read this 
article about a man whose activities in 
the world of sport have been exemplary. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1971] 
Hockey HIGHLIGHTS 
(By Bob Addie) 

Like spring, it may be a little late for 
hockey at the moment—but not if you're 
following the Stanley Cup playoffs which pit 
the Chicago Black Hawks against the Mon- 
treal Canadiens in the best-of-seven series 
starting tonight in Chicago. 

Chicago seems to haye much to celebrate 
these days such as the semifinal victory by 
the Black Hawks and the four-game sweep 
of the Senators by the White Sox over the 
weekend. Maybe it’s about time for the Windy 
City to be notorious for something other 
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than Mayor Richard Dailey and the Chicago 
Seven. 

There was one interested spectator Sunday 
when the New York Rangers were eliminated 
by Chicago. That was Dick Patrick whose dad, 
Muzz Patrick, is a member of the board of 
directors of the Rangers. Anybody who knows 
hockey knows of the Patrick dynasty, as 
blue-blooded a line as there is in thorough- 
breds. 

There were two brothers who were National 
Hockey League pioneers—Lester and Frank 
Patrick. Lester, who is in the NFL Hall of 
Fame, had two sons, Muzz and Lynn, both 
of whom were stars with the Rangers when 
their dad was the coach. 

It follows that Dick Patrick must be quite 
a hockey player himself—and he is, but on 
a@ different level. Patrick, a Dartmouth grad- 
uate who attends Georgetown University 
Law School, plays for the Washington Chiefs 
who have dominated the best amateur 
hockey teams in the U.S. and Canada for the 
past three years. 

Patrick performed the “hat trick” twice 
for the Chiefs in the 1969-70 season and once 
again this past season. The hat trick, of 
course, is the term used when a player scores 
three goals in one game. 

There is no evidence that Patrick per- 
formed a “hardhat” trick on the George- 
town University campus yesterday where the 
protesters established their command post. 

The hockey Chiefs are something like the 
Darts used to be when that soccer team was 
an all-amateur organization. They also are 
something like the Washington Rugby 
League, another group of amateurs, who love 
their sport. 

But there is bad news for the followers of 
the Chiefs who play their games at the 
Washington Coliseum and, without much 
publicity, averaged about 2,000 people a 
game during the past season. The coach of 
the Chiefs, Maj. Edward Hickey, who has 
been with the Army Materiel Command here, 
learned yesterday he is leaving for Vietnam 
in a few weeks. 

Hickey, a West Pointer, was an All-Eastern 
defenseman while captaining the Army team 
in 1957. He later was named the West Point 
hockey coach and served for two years. In 
1960 he helped Jack Riley coach the Olympic 
hockey team which shocked the world by 
winning the first (and thus far the only) 
gold medal for the United States since the 
Winter Olympics started in 1924. 

A tall, rawboned cowboy type, Hickey has 
had little trouble recruiting players for the 
Chiefs. Like the Peace Corps, the pay is not 
much and the hours are long. This past win- 
ter the Chiefs practiced twice a week at the 
Coliseum, from 9:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. That 
wasn’t easy when you consider the bread- 
and-butter jobs the players have. 

The list includes law students, engineers 
and even the legislative specialist for the 
House of Representatives Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. That would be Austin Sul- 
livan, who with Jim Langlois, who works for 
a cement firm, was an outstanding defense- 
man. Another defenseman, Gene Daly, a 
Harvard graduate, is a deep-sea diver and 
vice president of a salvage firm. 

There is wingman Jonas Milton, a young 
black player who is a product of the Capitol 
Boys Hockey Club, a project dear to the 
hearts of Hickey and his players. The Chiefs 
have put on numerous clinics for area young- 
sters. 

“There is tremendous interest in hockey 
in this area,” says Hickey. “We have done 
what we could to give the youngsters equip- 
ment and teach them the sport. It has been 
most satisfying for us because the junior 
program has produced some fine players such 
as Milton and Greg Parker, one of our 
goalies.” 

Under Hickey this past season, the Chiefs 
had a 16-3-2 record. But Washington’s most 
successful sports team went virtually un- 
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noticed. The Chiefs were the National Mid- 
American Amateur Hockey Champions in 
1968-69 but nobody gave them a ticker-tape 
parade or even the key to West Potomac 
Park. 

“All of us play for the fun of it,” Hickey 
Says. “But we hope that some day Washing- 
ton will have a suitable arena and we can at- 
tract a major-league hockey team here, 
Meanwhile, I hope next season Washington 
will support the Chiefs.” 


EXILES CELEBRATE CUBAN INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
over the years Cuba and its people have 
undergone tumultuous changes since 
that fateful day in 1902 when Tomas 
Estrada Palma was inaugurated its first 
President. When he took his oath of of- 
fice it broke centuries of oppressive 
Spanish rule, but in little more than 
half a century Cuba was under another 
oppressor’s rule. The thumb of tyran- 
ny still presses hard. 

I come from an area of the country, 
south Florida, which has become “a 
home away from home” for many 
Cubans who were exiled after Fidel Cas- 
tro took power. About one in every four 
Miami residents is now a Cuban refugee, 
and although some residents have found 
fault, most Cubans have become a ma- 
jor asset to the community. 

The Cuban refugees have worked hard 
with a common bond among them to 
make new lives and careers in America. 
Theirs is a determination and capacity 
for hard work, which is best exemplified 
by the fact that Cubans living in Miami 
have started new businesses and now 
control nearly one-third of the city’s 
businesses. 

Conditions for these refugees are not 
always ideal, but I feel that most would 
readily admit that they would rather 
live in over-crowded conditions in the 
United States as free people, than live in 
Cuba as Communists. Many Cubans now 
living in America dream of the day when 
they can return to their native land— 
as free Cubans where they can once 
again pursue their goals and enjoy their 
culture with peace of mind. 

In the past I have called upon our 
Government to recognize and support a 
free Cuban government-in-exile which 
I feel would be an overpowering force to 
liberate the people in Cuba from the 
Communist despotism under which they 
now live. 

Acknowledgment of a free and demo- 
cratic Cuban coalition outside Cuba 
would be a major breakthrough in 
wrenching the country from the Commu- 
nist stranglehold of Fidel Castro. It 
would be the first step in reestablishing 
the freedoms and liberties those still in 
Cuba once enjoyed. 

Perhaps the commemoration of this 
Cuban Independence Day—May 20—will 
help to remind thousands of Americans 
that it was not very long ago that Cuba 
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fought bravely to be a democratic re- 
public. 

This remembrance would keep alive the 
hope in the hearts of the hundreds of 
thousands of Cuban exiles in the United 
States and elsewhere that their home- 
land will once again be free—and it may 
also stir the minds of Americans who 
take our precious freedoms for granted. 

Again, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my highest praise to the 
many Cuban refugees living in Florida, 
and throughout this country. The ad- 
justment they have made to living in a 
foreign country is not only admirable, 
but in many instances phenomenal. The 
contributions they make daily to our so- 
ciety are constantly growing and always 
appreciated. I only hope that all Amer- 
icans will continue to make our friends 
from the south feel welcome and show 
them the great respect they deserve. 


TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF ED- 
UCATION ADOPTS RESOLUTION IN 
SUPPORT OF QUALITY EDUCA- 
TION AND DEPLORES BUSING OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS OUT- 
SIDE THEIR RESIDENTIAL NEIGH- 
BORHOODS TO ACHIEVE RACIAL 
BALANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, at its meet- 


ing on May 7, the Tennessee Board of 
Education adopted a resolution in sup- 
port of quality education for every boy 
and girl, man and women in Tennessee, 
and in so doing, expressed the belief that 
quality education can best be achieved in 
the pattern of neighborhood schools and 
therefore, deplored the efforts to bus 
Tennessee public school students outside 
their residential neighborhoods to 
achieve racial balance in the classroom. 

Because I take the same position, I 
have joined with several of my colleagues 
this week in the introduction of a resolu- 
tion calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment, which states in all simplicity: 

No public school student shall, because of 
his race, creed, or color, be assigned to or 
required to attend a particular school. 


The Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion’s resolution affirms the need for an 
amendment like this, and I would expect 
the departments of education of other 
States where busing has deteriorated the 
quality of education will follow suit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present the text of the Tennessee resolu- 
tion. I trust it will serve as a guide to 
other States who are like minded in their 
determination to get relief from the bus- 
ing ruling of the Supreme Court. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The Tennessee State Board of 
Education is dedicated to providing qual- 
ity educational training to all Tennesseans 


regardless of race, creed or color, and sub- 
scribes completely to the doctrine of inte- 


gration of our total educational society with 
equal opportunity for all; and 
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Whereas, The Tennessee State Board of 
Education is supportive of complete com- 
pliance with law, executive order, and judi- 
cial decree necessary in a regulated society; 
and 

Whereas, Forces in government and society 
now tend to press upon us a policy of bus- 
ing students outside their residential neigh- 
borhoods to achieve a measure of racial bal- 
ance in our schools; now, therefore, 

Be it resolyed, That the Tennessee State 
Board of Education, while recognizing its 
obligation to obey the law, does hereby ex- 
press its belief that quality education can 
best be achieved ir the pattern of neighbor- 
hood schools and that it deplores the efforts 
to bus Tennessee public school students out- 
side their residential neighborhoods to 
achieve racial balance in the classroom. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee, the two United States 
Senators and the Congressional Delegation 
of this State. 

Adopted by the Tennessee State Board of 
Education in regular quarterly session as- 
sembled May 7, 1971. 


TWO CHINAS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting viewpoint on the “Two Chinas” 
issue has been expressed in a letter sent 
recently by Frederic C. Smedley, an au- 
thority on international law, to Ambas- 
sador H. E. Max Jakobson, head of the 
delegation of Finland to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Smedley, a resident of New York, 
has been advising the Formosan inde- 
pendence movement for the past 3 years. 
He advocates a UN-supervised plebiscite 
among the people of Formosa to allow 
them to decide their own destiny. It is 
his belief that a majority would favor 
becoming an independent nation with 
membership in the UN, with the present 
membership in the UN under the name 
of China transferred to the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

The complete text of Mr. Smedley’s 
letter follows: 

New York, N.Y., 
May 6, 1971. 
H. E. Max JAKOBSON, 
Delegation of Finland to U.N., 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR AMBASSADOR JAKOBSON: With all due 
respect, I submit that your recent state- 
ments concerning the problem of China and 
Taiwan, as reported in the press, are tragi- 
cally ill-founded and most unfortunate. In 
my judgment, they make a mockery of the 
principle of self-determination that is em- 
bodied in the United Nations Charter. 

In 1954 the Princeton University Press 
published a demographic study of Taiwan 
and its people written by George W. Barclay 
under the title of “Colonial Development and 
Population in Taiwan.” It is quite readable 
and less than 300 pages long. What it says 
is still true with a few changes that point 
still more strongly to the practicality and 
justice of Taiwan becoming an independent 


mation entirely unconnected with China, 
having its own indigenous government, emi- 


nently qualified to become a UN member ap- 
plying for such membership with no claim 
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to a permanent seat on the Security 
Council. 

That result should be brought about as 
follows: 

(1) prompt removal to Formosa of all 
forces now stationed on Quemoy and Matsu, 
together with all civilians who elect not to 
remain thereon, including children whose 
parents or guardians so elect, together with 
all such persons’ movable possessions; 

(2) organization of a UN team to set up 
and conduct an impartial plebiscite in For- 
mosa and the Pescadores wherein all aduit 
residents may, by secret ballot or voting ma- 
chine, vote for their preference among: (a) 
remaining under their present form of gov- 
ernment; (b) becoming a part of the Peoples 
Republic of China under its form of govern- 
ment; (c) becoming a part of Japan; or (d) 
becoming an independent nation under the 
guidance and protection of UN, eligible to 
apply for membership therein, while the 
present membership in UN under the name 
of China, with permanent membership on 
the Security Council, is transferred to the 
Peoples Republic of China. 

I believe that if my government were to 
notify the government at Taipai that unless 
it consents to and agrees to cooperate with 
the above steps within as short a time as my 
government deems reasonable, my govern- 
ment will withdraw all support for the gov- 
ernment at Taipei, such consent and agree- 
ment would be forthcoming. 

Chiang is 83 years of age. He is trying 
to insure that his son shall succeed to his 
powers on Taiwan and his claim to the right 
to use Taiwan as a base and its people as 
most of the army with which to re-conquer 
the mainland. Since Formosans obviously 
would prefer to have as few contacts as pos- 
sible with mainland Chinese, whether they 
be followers of Mao or Chiang, it seems to 
me equally obvious that any attempt to 
carry out the plans of Chiang after his death 
would cause a revolt of the Formosan armed 
forces, the majority of which are now For- 
mosan draftees. If, instead of that, the pro- 
cedures suggested hereby are implemented 
and Formosa is under its own duly-elected 
government that would have no interest in 
attempting to reconquer mainland China, 
I submit that Mao or his successor or succes- 
sors, thus relieved of a danger of being at- 
tacked from Formosa and thereby placed in 
a stronger position to deal with any threat 
to their country from Russia, would accept 
the situation, especially if the prebiscite 
showed, as I am certain it would, less inter- 
est on the part of the people of Formosa 
in joining the Peoples Republic of China 
than in any of the other three alternatives, 
and most interest, probably by a substantial 
majority, in alternative (d). 

If you try to imagine how your coun- 
trymen would feel if Finland were occupied 
by a defeated faction in a Russian Civil 
War against Stalin, which promptly killed 
off your country’s political leaders on the 
spurious claim that they were Stalinists, 
and then proceeded to rule Finland in a dic- 
tatorial manner for almost a quarter cen- 
tury while stating that it would use Finland 
as a base to reconquer Russia, with your 
country’s occupiers and the government at 
Moscow both claiming to represent “One 
Russia.” I think you will see what a mon- 
strous injustice a “One China” solution 
would do to the people of Taiwan and 
Penghu, which Japan did not cede to any- 
one at the end of World War II, but simply 
renounced its sovereignty over that terri- 
tory and its people. Just as your country and 
its people are and of right should be free, 
independent and self-governing and not part 
of “One Russia,” I submit that Taiwan and 
its people should be free, independent and 
self-governing and not part of “One China.” 

If you think it would be helpful to you 
and your chances of succeeding the Secre- 
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tary General on his retirement, to discuss 
this matter further with me, I would be 
glad to go to your office for that purpose at 
our earliest mutual convenience. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
State Department for Secretary Rogers’ at- 
tention on his return from his present mis- 
sion, and to the Secretary for External Af- 
fairs in the “Shadow Government” of World 
United Formosans for Independence. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERIC C. SMEDLEY. 


THE HONORABLE GERALD R. FORD'S 
1971 QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in representing Michigan's Fifth Con- 
gressional District, I have found it help- 
ful to obtain a sampling of my constitu- 
ents’ views by sending out an annual 
questionnaire. 

I have begun mailing out my 1971 
questionnaire. My questionnaire is so 
drafted as to take the pulse of the peo- 
ple in my district on the most important 
issues of the day. To make the question- 
naire as objective as possible, I have 
based it on questions suggested by politi- 
cal science professors at colleges in my 
district. 

The questions cover a variety of sub- 
jects, ranging over both domestic and 
foreign policy. With the thought that 
other House Members may be interested 
in the questions I am asking my constit- 
uents, I include my questionnaire at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Jerry Forp 1971 QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Do you favor Federal deficit financing 
to stimulate the economy? 

2. Should the Federal Government impose 
strict controls on wages and prices? 

8. Should the Federal Government expand 
efforts to control air and water pollution 
even if this costs you more in taxes and 
prices? 

4. Should the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government be reorganized and the 
number of cabinet departments reduced from 
11 to eight? 

5. Do you favor Federal legislation requir- 
ing “unit pricing” of food items so you can 
compare the cost per pound, ounce, etc., of 
the various brands? 

6. Should food stamps be made available to 
those idled by a labor-management dispute? 

7. On Vietnam, what is the best policy? 
Pick one. 

A. Increase our military effort in hope of 
achieving “victory”. 

B. Withdraw U.S. troops on a monthly 
basis while continuing negotiations aimed 
at a political settlement. 

C. Withdraw all U.S. forces from Vietnam 
by a fixed date regardless of the effect on 
negotiations. 

8. Should we keep a residual force in Viet- 
nam until all American prisoners of war are 
released? 

9. On health insurance, which do you 
favor? 

A. A Federal Government program, fi- 
nanced with increased payroll taxes. 

B. An improved nationwide private health 
insurance system with employers paying the 
bulk of the premiums and with insurance 
companies placed under Federal regulation 
and control. 
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C. Income tax credits for the cost of buy- 
ing private health insurance. 

D. No new legislation in this area. 

10. On State and local problems. what is 
the best answer? 

A. Return a percentage of Federal income 
tax revenue to the States and local units to 
hold down local taxes and help solve local 
problems. 

B. Increase State and local taxes and cut 
Federal income taxes. 

C. Increase the funding for over 550 Fed- 
eral grant programs, with local government 
matching funds required. 

D. Have the Federal Government take over 
all welfare costs and pay this cost from Fed- 
eral taxes. 

11. On welfare, which is better? 

A. Keep the present system. 

B. Adopt a Federal minimum income for 
families with children and enact a work or 
job training requirement. 


TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT INTER- 
FERENCE IN BUSINESS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, in the wake 
of the recent vote to continue Govern- 
ment sponsorship of the supersonic 
transport, and with current considera- 
tion of Federal involvement in the rail- 
road and airline industries, I believe it 
is time to pause and reflect on the func- 
tion of Government in America today. 

I have consistently and repeatedly 
stated since coming to Congress that the 
free market should be permitted to oper- 


ate in these areas—and that Federal. 


subsidy of American industry is a dan- 
gerous trend. 

This is the subject of an article by 
Mr. Lindley H. Clark, Jr., which appeared 
in the May 14 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» so that it may be shared by my 
colleagues and the public. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 14, 1971] 


SPEAKING OF BUSINESS—THE WoORKADAY 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 

At the moment Congressmen and others 
are debating moves to involve the govern- 
ment more deeply in the workaday world of 
business. The administration is urging Con- 
gress to help Lockheed Aircraft Corp. with 
$250 million of loan guarantees. The textile 
industry wants the lawmakers to protect 
their market with tighter quotas on imports. 
On its own the House voted this week to re- 
vive federal support for a supersonic trans- 
port plane. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the in- 
dividual proposals, they appear to be ignor- 
ing a lot of national history. There may be 
advantages in trying to run government more 
like a business, but businesses run like a 
government seldom have functioned very 
well. 

When government moves into business, it 
usually starts out cautiously. Private enter- 
prise, after all, is still private enterprise, and 
government officials generally proclaim they 
intend to preserve it. But somehow or other, 
one little thing seems to lead to another. 

The railroad industry provides a wretched 
example, In the late 19th century rail opera- 
tors were really operating, chopping up each 
other when they could and often damaging 
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the public in the process. So it was at least 
understandable that the government set up 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to po- 
lice the industry’s more dubious practices. 

The ICC apparatus grew and extended it- 
self to nearly every facet of rail operations. 
At the same time federal agencies took on an 
increasing role in settling labor disputes be- 
tween the lines and their employes. 

In recent years few disputes have been set- 
tled or even postponed without direct federal 
action, usually on some sort of improvised 
basis. The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men, sneering at a proposed 43% wage in- 
crease as inadequate, now threatens to shut 
down the railroads next Monday, and appar- 
ently only some sort of ad hoc federal law 
can stop them. 

The federal involvement has grown enor- 
mously through years in which the reason for 
initial intervention has dwindled greatly. 
With trucks, buses, airlines and barges 
around, the railroads no longer have the 
monopoly power they once had, and the 
rigidity of federal regulation has made it ever 
more difficult for the rail lines to compete. 
In trying to run the railroads the govern- 
ment is in danger of ruining them. 

Instead of learning from the experience 
the government is now well on its way to- 
ward doing much the same damage to air- 
lines, With a usual government lack of logic, 
the airlines have been subjected to much the 
same regulation of rates, routes and labor 
relations as the railroads. 

Always the rationale is the “public inter- 
est.” The nation needs the products or sery- 
ices an industry produces, it needs the jobs 
it provides. But questions come up as to 
where the public’s interest really lies. 

There still are questions, for instance, in 
regard to those oil-import quotas that Con- 
gress enacted more than a decade ago. The 
nation needs a viable oil industry, the rea- 
soning ran, and to remain viable the industry 
needs protection of its domestic market. 

Whatever the validity of that contention, 
quotas surely involved the government in a 
messy operation. During most of the period 
imports have been cheaper than domestic oil, 
so the permits for imports have been tickets 
to coin money, The result has been a con- 
tinuing squabble over quota allocations, And 
now, more than a decade later, you still hear 
talk of the nation’s “energy crisis.” 

Predictably enough, numerous other indus- 
tries have also asked quota protection for 
their domestic markets. 

The textile industry already has quotas on 
cotton goods, and Japan has agreed to some 
restrictions on other items. The U.S. indus- 
try, though, wants much tighter curbs. As 
noted, one little thing always seems to lead 
to another, or at least a demand for another. 

Restrictions on competition, foreign or do- 
mestic, always lead to upward pressure on 
prices, the kind of thing that hardly appears 
to serve the general public’s interest. But 
how about all those jobs in oil, textiles and 
other industries, those Jobs that the protec- 
tionists claim are in danger of being ex- 
ported? 

Neither a company nor a country can af- 
ford for very long to freeze its manpower and 
material resources in producing goods and 
services that can't meet the test of free com- 
petition. If an industry, or any part of it, is 
no longer competitive, it’s time to start look- 
ing for more promising jobs for the workers 
employed in it, as well as for the other re- 
sources involved. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. or any other pri- 
vate company needs more than government- 
guaranteed money; it needs, for one thing, 
skillful management. If Congress comes up 
with the cash, thus involving the public 
credit, and things still go sour, will the gov- 
ernment feel compelled to intervene even 
more deeply? 

The saga of the supersonic transport 
should give Lockheed pause. (Lockheed, 
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you'll remember, tried hard to win the prime 
SST contract and was bitterly disappointed 
when the award went to Boeing; in Lock- 
heed's inner councils there is thus one bit of 
recent history to be a little happy about.) 

Congress this year voted emphatically to 
stop federal development of the SST, or at 
any rate everyone thought it did. On Wednes- 
day, the House voted to pick up the project 
again. Once the government gets into busi- 
ness, it’s difficult to get it out. 

In these days of huge government and 
huge corporations, the two can hardly func- 
tion entirely independently. But if the gov- 
ernment actually is committed to private 
enterprise, it’s going to have to start doing 
more to let private enterprise function—or 
fail, if it comes to that. 

Some government regulation of business 
is necessary, if the public’s interest is to be 
protected, but the exsting system is badly in 
need of overhaul. Wise antitrust enforcement 
is needed to promote freer competition. And 
responsible government financial policies are 
certainly needed to curb the inflation that 
has hobbled businessmen, and everyone else, 
so much in recent years. 

The government, in sum, should be spend- 
ing less time planning new ways to get into 
business and more time planning graceful 
ways of getting out. 


INDIANA LABORERS’ TRAINING 
TRUST FUND GAINS NATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 
Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I am very 


proud to note that the Indiana Laborers’ 
Training Trust Fund has recevied na- 
tional recognition in the February issue 
of Manpower, a publication issued and 
distributed by the Department of Labor 
throughout the United States. Industry 
in an expanding economy must find good 
manpower and make good use of it. Con- 
tractors and union officials in Indiana 
have taken action to meet future needs 
for manpower training. The results of 
their outstanding cooperative efforts 
merit note by this body. The Manpower 
article follows: 


[From Manpower, February 1971] 


STRONGER FOUNDATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 
LABORERS 
(By Higdon C. Roberts) 

(Norze.—Mr. Roberts is assistant professor 
of Jabor education at Indiana University.) 

Construction laborers are no longer merely 
pick-and-shovel men. The growing mechani- 
zation of construction work requires them to 
handle, maintain, and sometimes operate in- 
creasingly sophisticated machinery. Fork-lift 
trucks, powered wheelbarrows, jack drills, 
and similar expensive equipment now sup- 
plement raw muscle. To aid the craftsmen 
engaged in the building industry, laborers 
need a broad knowledge of construction 
methods, materials, and operations. 

Yet, a laborer usually has no formal train- 
ing. He picks up his skills through experi- 
ence on the job. This informal arrangement 
encourages labor turnover, hampers the in- 
dustry’s productivity, and retards the devel- 
opment of a ready pool of work-trained man- 
power. It also fails to recruit the unemployed 
and underemployed on an organized basis 
and holds back workers already in the in- 
dustry who could upgrade their job quali- 
fications if they had the chance. 
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The situation may get worse before it gets 
better. Employment requirements are ex- 
pected to rise rapidly during the 1970's, not 
only to meet the housing, business, and resi- 
dential needs of a growing population but 
also the demands of the country’s expand- 
ing highway system. These needs, coupled 
with continuing technological advances, will 
place additional pressure on the industry to 
find good manpower and to make good use 
of it. 

Contractors and union officials in Indiana, 
however, are not waiting for things to get 
worse, They are taking action now. They 
have established an imaginative program that 
in 2 years has placed some 772 men in up- 
grading and training classes and graduated 
490. The number of trainees is expected to 
increase sharply next year because of more 
generous funding and the experience gained 
from 2 years of trial and error. 

In April 1968, representatives of the con- 
struction industry in Indiana and the In- 
diana State District Council of the Laborers 
International Union established the Indiana 
Laborers Training Trust Fund. 

The Fund is administered by a 12-man 
board of trustees composed of an equal num- 
ber of union and management representa- 
tives. Management representatives are select- 
ed by the 35 contractors’ associations and 
employer groups supporting the program. 
The union trustees are chosen by District 
Council 57 of the Laborers. Each trustee 
serves without pay and for no fixed term. 

The current chairman is a management 
trustee, J. William Kepler, president of a 
Terre Haute construction firm. Union trustee 
Virgil Morris, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
diana State District Council and business 
manager of the Terre Haute local, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The original agreement called for employ- 
ers to contribute 2 cents per man-hour to the 
fund as a fringe benefit for every member 
of the Laborers Union on their payrolls. This 
year the contribution rises to 7 cents, which 
should yield about $1 million annually. 

Staffing of the Training Trust Fund began 
in August 1968 with the appointment of 
Thomas O. Stigall as project director. Now 
51, Stigall for 23 years was industrial rela- 
tions manager for Indiana Limestone’ Co., 
Inc., the Nation's largest producer of build- 
ing stones. Though he comes from manage- 
ment, he had negotiated labor agreements 
with many union leaders over the years, in- 
cluding several with Morris, and was ac- 
ceptable to the union trustees. Stigall is 
backed up by a permanent staff of five, plus 
four to eight instructors hired on an as- 
needed basis for the various training pro- 
grams. One instructor is a former trainee. 
The project is headquartered at Bedford. 

By the end of 1968, four separate training 
programs had been established: Adult basic 
education, blueprint reading, arc welding, 
and laborer job skills. The first three are 
strictly night and Saturday classes and are 
reserved for upgrading union members. La- 
borer job skills training is aimed mainly at 
new recruits, all of whom are guaranteed 
jobs and union memberships upon com- 
pletion, but the classes also are open to 
upgrades. 

Basic education emphasizes reading, writ- 
ing, and math, with some instruction in the 
sciences and social studies. Classes, con- 
ducted through the public school systems, 
began in December 1968 in Fort Wayne and 
Evansville, Arc welding and blueprint read- 
ing classes began at the same time and to 
date have been held at New Albany, Terre 
Haute, Evansville, Richmond, Lafayette, Tell 
City, and Fort Wayne. All but one were 
conducted through the public school systems. 

All these classes, which enrolled 371 men 
and graduated 169, were conducted entirely 
at the expense of the Fund. No stipends were 
paid participants since they all had full- 
time jobs and were studyling in their spare 
time. 
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But the Fund found it necessary to use 
Federal money for the laborer job skills 
classes. Participants were required to attend 
classes full time for 8 weeks, followed by 4 
weeks of on-the-job training. Training ex- 
penses were met by the Fund, but living al- 
lowances of $40 to $70 a week were paid stu- 
dents under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA). Under two MDTA 
on-the-job training contracts totaling more 
than $178,000, the Fund conducted a pilot 
program in Bedford during the summer of 
1969, a class last winter at Camp Atterbury, 
two more at LaPorte this past spring and 
summer, another at Fort Wayne, which was 
completed in December, and another in 
Evansville to be completed this month. All 
these classes enrolled 339 men, of whom 259 
finished the training. 

Trainees in the Camp Atterbury project 
studied and lived in barracks formerly be- 
longing to the Army but now used by the 
National Guard. As part of their training 
they repaired a gym, blacktopped roads, built 
curbs and gutters, cleared timber, and did 
some demolition. The other three job skills 
classes were for commuters, many of them 
hard-core unemployed recruited by the State 
employment service, who reported for train- 
ing daily from the surrounding communities, 

All instructors for the job skills training 
are former laborer foremen and union mem- 
bers. The curriculum is thorough and com- 
plete. It includes job orientation, safety, first 
aid, relationships with fellow workers, scaf- 
folding, masonry, rockdrilling, field drilling, 
explosives, excavation, compaction, sand 
blasting, and use and maintenance of a vari- 
ety of tools and machines, among them fork- 
lifts, conveyors, concrete mixers, jack ham- 
mers, chain saws, cutting tools, and post- 
hole diggers. 

The Fund also has conducted management 
training. In December 1969, 17 construction 
superintendents were trained in management 
skills in a 2-week class at Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Bloomington campus. A 2-week class 
in union administration was held for 23 un- 
ion leaders by the university at Bloomington 
in March 1969, and 23 more were trained in 
& similar class in March 1970. 

Further classes in basic education, are 
welding, and blueprint reading opened last 
fall at Kokomo, Tell City, and Terre Haute, 
and in the latter city advanced instruction 
in these subjects is also being offered. 

Meanwhile, the Fund is experimenting 
with more in-depth training. A 9-month class 
now is underway in leased facilities at Bed- 
ford with 46 enrollees. They are scheduled to 
receive 450 hours of basic education, 270 of 
prevocational training, and 720 of job skill 
training, Each man will be in class 8 hours a 
day, 5 days a week for 37 weeks, and will re- 
ceive regular MDTA allowances, The project 
has been federally funded for $123,995, The 
enrollees will be both new entries and up- 
precas and will be trained by the Fund's 
staff. 

As it has developed in Indiana, the Labor- 
ers Training Trust Fund has several advan- 
tages over traditional labor-management job 
training agreements anc Federal, State, and 
local governmental programs. First, it guar- 
antees a steady source of money. This enables 
long-term planning with an emphasis on 
continuity and provides for a competent pro- 
fessional staff with a reasonable degree of 
security. Although outside funds are needed 
and welcomed, the program remains basically 
in the hands of those closest to the needs of 
the industry and the problems within the 
State. 

Second, programs are highly flexible and 
can respond to both current and future needs 
rapidly. The professional staff has been given 
great leeway to develop and maintain rele- 
vant instruction. The project director must 
clear certain alterations and expenditures 
with the trustees, but approval or nonap- 
proval can be obtained quickly. There is no 
agonizing period of indecision familiar to 
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many working with other kinds of training 
and retraining programs. Since all of the 
trustees are from the industry and closely 
attuned to its particular needs, there has 
been an excellent working arrangement be- 
tween them and the professional staff of the 
Fund. 

Third, technological innovations can be 
maintained and perhaps accelerated without 
incurring the fear of employees. Workers who 
know they are being trained or will be re- 
trained for existing jobs have a strong tend- 
ency to stay with the industry and contri- 
bute to its growth and development. When 
growth and change also mean higher wages 
and better working conditions, the prospects 
for a stable and highly productive work force 
are increased. 

Fourth, the union is primarily responsible 
for guaranteeing jobs to graduates. It at- 
tempts to place a worker with contractors 
in his home area. Failing this, a job will be 
found for him elsewhere in the State. Eco- 
nomic and seasonal conditions can, of course, 
severely limit job opportunities, But no one 
is trained for obsolete or soon-to-be-out- 
dated job skills. In the thinking stage for 
the future is a centrally located job referral 
system. This would be in essence a statewide 
hiring hall to match workers to jobs in any 
area in the State. This could be the most effi- 
cient and rapid means of increasing overall 
industry productivity while providing work- 
ers with steadier and more satisfying work 
arrangements. 

Fifth, because the Fund is not tied to a 
single structural arrangement, it can either 
create its own educational facilities or use 
existing ones, including publicly supported 
local and State schools and private academic, 
technical, and vocational training institu- 
tions. Part of the Fund income goes to a 
building program and plans call for an adult 
education and training institute to be built 
in the near future. This project would be a 
basic residential unit that would continue to 
be augmented by the use of other facilities. 

Two additional advantages seem evident 
at this point. Trainees can move from one 
program to another, from basic education to 
blueprint reading, welding, or the job skills 
courses. There is a loose integration that en- 
ables progressive upward moves that have 
been used already by several students. Six 
graduates of the Camp Atterbury job skills 
course, for example, moved into apprentice- 
ship training. There is no limit on the num- 
ber of courses an individual may take. It is 
thus possible for students to progress 
through the several programs, then return at 
& later date for retraining. This is particu- 
larly relevant for older workers who wish to 
maintain and improve their employability as 
the years go by and new building processes 
are introduced. 

As a 59-year-old welding graduate at Terre 
Haute said, “I never had a chance to learn 
welding right in the past; now I’ve got one 
more thing that will help keep me working 
steady. I'm getting along but I've still a ways 
to go before retirement. I wish we had these 
courses when I was a younger man just get- 
ting started.” 

The original Bedford job skills program 
was an experimental project designed to de- 
termine the curriculum and needs of stu- 
dents and instructors. The course probably 
never will achieve any final form since the 
training will correspond to the changing 
needs of industry and to local construction 
conditions. The techniques developed at Bed- 
ford have proved readily transferable to other 
areas of the State where similar programs 
were operated. 

Only about one-fifth of the students en- 
rolled in job skills programs were members 
of the union. The others were individuals 
who lacked basic educational or technical 
qualifications needed for employment. The 
average age has been 23 years with an inter- 
esting sprinkling of older workers. Only the 
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union upgrades have had previous experience 
in the construction industry. What little ex- 
perience the new entrants have had was in 
low-paying, low-skill, dead end jobs, Most 
trainees from urban areas have been blacks 
who previously worked as janitors or casual 
laborers. 

Most participants from the smaller towns 
and rural areas have been whites with back- 
grounds in farmwork, logging, or as part-time 
gas station attendant. Normally they have 
not had steady work, nor made a wage near 
the $2.00 per hour bracket. At most they have 
had 2 or 3 years of inadequate, unsatisfactory 
high school education and no job training or 
skills, 

One 21-year-old Bedford graduate, a ninth 
grade dropout with two children, said, “I 
was working at logging and sometimes at 
farmwork, but nothing steady and no decent 
money. I just couldn’t see a way to do any 
better. There aren’t too many good jobs 
around here but when I went for them I just 
didn’t have any of the things they always 
wanted like education or a skilled trade. This 
program is giving me a new chance. I'm 
learning things here that will give me a 
crack at a good job with good pay. The fu- 
ture looks a hell of a lot better for me and 
my family.” 

In addition to the employment service, 
nonunion candidates are recruited through 
church groups, community action organiza- 
tions, and other social welfare agencies. In 
line with MDTA requirements, more than 65 
percent were individuals classified as hard- 
core unemployed. More than 40 percent be- 
longed to minority groups. 

Interviews with 11 local union officials 
throughout the State showed nearly unani- 
mous support for the project. “This educa- 
tion and training is one of the greatest things 
we've been able to get for our members,” 
said John Soucie, business manager for the 
Evansville area. “It gives the young guy 
coming in a better chance to make a go of it 
and also gives the older worker a chance to 
keep up. The way things are going today 
the need for education, training, and re- 
training is more important for our people 
than ever before. I can't say enough good 
things about it.” 

Management reactions are similarly posi- 
tive. “The program provides a much needed 
approach to alleviate construction bottle- 
necks that occur frequently because of a lack 
of manpower in certain skilled areas,” said 
Larry L. McIilwain, executive director of the 
Indiana General Contractors Association. 
“This Kind of cooperative effort between 
management and progressive union leader- 
ship will enable the industry to grow and 
prosper without huge cost increases.” 


HEARINGS ANNOUNCED TO PROBE 
CORRECTIONS PRACTICES 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1971 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, under my chairmanship, 
is about to embark on an inquiry con- 
cerning faults and deficiencies of correc- 
tions practices in the United States. After 
probing the shortcomings of the system 
which play an increasingly critical role 
in our society, the subcommittee hopes 
to propose remedial legislation. 

Public hearings will begin at 10 a.m., 
on Wednesday, May 26, in room 2226, 
Rayburn House Office Building. 
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UW SCIENCE IS ON THE SKIDS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 16 issue of the Milwaukee Journal, 
Harry Pease, the science and space ex- 
ploration writer for the newspaper, gives 
his personal views on the science pro- 
grams at the University of Wisconsin. 
His article, entitled “UW Science is on 
the Skids” shows the refusal of profes- 
sors at the University of Wisconsin to 
seek truth and knowledge. 

Since I believe that this article will be 
of interest to my colleagues, I am having 
it reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. The article by Mr. Pease follows: 

UW Science Is ON THE SKIDS 
(By Harry Pease) 

Commitment to political causes apparently 
has begun to erode the quality of science at 
the University of Wisconsin and deny the 
state a service it is entitled to expect. 

The Navy may build a giant radio trans- 
mitter, identified as Project Sanguine, in 
Wisconsin. Some people think it may damage 
the environment. A number of UW scientists 
belong to, or advise, a group that calls itself 
the “Stop Sanguine Committee.” 

How many of them responded last No- 
vember when the Navy offered to finance eco- 
logical research to be done on the campus 
by university scientists? 

None. 

A UW administrator asks: ‘What kind of 
scientist is it that says, ‘I’m against it but 
I don’t want to know the facts’?” 

The situation is rooted in opposition to 
the Vietnam War, which has burgeoned into 
unqualified hatred of anything military. 

Wrought up by the Cambodian campaign 
of 1970, some of the university’s 200-odd de- 
partments voted never ever to do anything 
for the Department of Defense. If any sum- 
mary ever was compiled, it is not available 
now. However, both zoology and botany took 
the pledge. 

The actions were taken in separate rump 
meetings that included faculty and students. 
No roll was called and no identification was 
demanded. W. C. Burns, zoology department 
chairman, says he is sure some undergrad- 
uates who voted were not even taking a 
single zoology course. 

The decision probably is unenforceable, 
but he regards it as a moral commitment, 
he says. Grant Cottam, botany chairman, 
concurs, 

“There was money available to work on 
Sanguine but the faculty didn't want to do 
it,” he says. 

In a sense this was an extension of an 
established university policy. 

On Nov. 1, 1968, Robert L. Clodius, then 
university vice president, notified all fac- 
ulty members that they were to do no clas- 
sified research without the express approval 
of their deans, the director of research ad- 
ministration, the chancellor and the uni- 
versity president. “Classified” means that the 
results are not to be generally circulated 
without government review to determine 
that they would not aid potential enemies 
of the United States. 

No voice was raised to protest this patent 
infringement of academic freedom. Such 
silence stood in marked contrast to the out- 
cry over loyalty oaths a few years ago, when 
some people on public payrolls were asked 
to certify that they did not advocate forc- 
ible overthrow of the government of the 
United States. 
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Little if any of the ecological research on 
Sanguine would have been classified. 

The UW defection was not quite complete. 
Two soil physicists in the College of Agri- 
culture teamed up on a proposal. A group 
at Parkside offered to make two studies. 

Charles, Richard Van Hise was the UW 
president who formulated what has come to 
be known as “The Wisconsin Idea,” the no- 
tion that scholars owed a duty to use their 
specialized abilities to serve all the people. 

“Following truth wherever it leads, with- 
out regard to its bearing on persons or na- 
tions, is the spirit which the university must 
not yield,” he declared. 

Wisconsin needs trustworthy information 
on the effects of Project Sanguine. Self- 
righteous, militant anti-militarism from the 
academic community we support is a sorry 
substitute. 


NOISE ABATEMENT AND NEW YORK 
STATE 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, for too long, 
noise has been a stepchild of the environ- 
mental movement. Noise has been re- 
garded as merely a nuisance—unpleas- 
ant, but relatively unimportant when 
compared to the problems of air, water, 
and land pollution. 

However, noise is a very serious en- 
vironmental hazard. It is a direct threat 
to our physical and mental health. Ex- 
cessive noise can inflict damage on the 
ear, resulting in temporary or even per- 
manant hearing loss. It disrupts sleep, 
causes annoyance, interferes with speech. 
Research has shown that noise can affect 
mental health, physiological activity, and 
even a worker's efficiency. And it certain- 
ly can make our cities and towns far less 
pleasant places in which to live. 

Though modern technology professes 
an eagerness to make life more pleasant, 
it has saturated the homes of America 
with a steadily rising riot of sound: 
blenders, juicers, hairdryers, vacuum 
cleaners, garbage grinders. It has choked 
our streets and highways with bumper- 
to-bumper automobiles, trucks, and 
motorcycles. It has added to the strain of 
the working day with the clatter of type- 
writers, mimeograph machines, and 
mechanical equipment. It has over- 
whelmed the quiet of our buildings with a 
host of entertaining equipment with 
which neighbors drive each other deaf. 
The din of construction equipment en- 
dangers workers’ hearing and renders 
unfit for habitation the area surrounding 
the construction project. Over country- 
side as well as city, the jet scream of 
military and commercial aircraft is vir- 
tually inescapable. 

Yet, while the level of sound in our 
environment has been steadily rising— 
having doubled since 1955—very little 
has actually been done either on a local 
or a Federal level to control this widely 
prevailing environmental pollutant. 

Therefore, I have introduced in the 
Congress a comprehensive legislative 
package for the establishment of a tough, 
realistic Federal program for the control 
of noise. This program is set forth in my 
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Noise Abatement and Control Act of 1971 
(H.R. 6986 and H.R. 6987), my Noise Dis- 
closure Act (H.R. 6988 and H.R. 6989), 
my Occupational Noise Control Act of 
1971 (H.R. 6990 and H.R. 6991), and my 
Office of Noise Abatement and Control 
appropriations bill (H.R. 5043, H.R. 6984 
and H.R. 6985). This package would pro- 
vide much needed funds for the newly 
created Office of Noise Abatement and 
Control within the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and would greatly expand 
that Office’s responsibilities and func- 
tions. It would direct the head of the Of- 
fice to set noise standards for machinery 
in order to protect the public from the 
hazards of excess noise. It would provide 
funding for local and State programs of 
noise research and control. All noise- 
producing machinery would be required 
to be labeled so that the consumer could 
make purchases in a more noise con- 
scious way. It would direct the Federal 
Government to use its tremendous pro- 
curement and purchasing power in a 
manner to promote a quieter environ- 
ment. And it would provide greater pro- 
tection for the working man and woman 
from the hazards of on-the-job noise. 

Certainly, such a Federal program of 
noise control and abatement is desperate- 
ly needed. However, even the most string- 
ent Federal standards and enforcement 
alone cannot solve the noise crisis. States 
and local governments must undertake 
their own programs of noise abatement. 

I am pleased that the State of New 
York has recognized the need for a State 
noise abatement program. In testimony 
before the ad hoc congressional hear- 
ing on noise pollution which I conducted 
in New York City on February 8, New 
York State Commissioner of Environ- 
mental Protection Henry Diamond put 
forth the State’s plan for noise control. 
He stated: 


The need for a noise abatement program 
was recognized by the 1970 legislature be- 
cause of increasing noise levels in our com- 
munity, added noise sources, and increases 
in population requiring more services and 
devices which produce noise. 

We are formulating a comprehensive state- 
wide noise abatement program to prevent 
further noise encroachment and reduce exist- 
ing excessive noise, Official operations, pur- 
chases, and construction projects by New 
York State will lead the noise abatement 
program by reflecting these policies. The 
impact of noise on the environment during 
the construction phase as well as the opera- 
tional phase of State construction projects 
will be considered. 

Budget requests have been submitted to 
the 1971-72 New York State Legislature for 
funds to organize and fill manpower require- 
ments to establish a Bureau of Acoustics 
and Noise Abatement within the Department 
of Environmental Conservation. This Bureau 
will take on increasing responsibility and 
importance as it develops model codes, stand- 
ards, rules, and regulations. Its functions 
will expand to include all areas of acoustics 
and noise control such as aircraft noise, 
highway noise, consumer products, industrial 
noise, architectural acoustics, room acoustics, 
building codes, community noise, and re- 
search into the effects of noise on hearing, 
speech communication, annoyance and oth- 
er physiological effects. 

Studies will be conducted with the co- 
operation of other State agencies to develop 
criteria, standards, and measuring proce- 
dures, utilizing the latest technology, in- 
cluding computer applications. In order to 
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establish a unified statewide noise abating 
program, jurisdiction for noise abatement 
should be under one agency of the State. 


It is my view that it is through such 
State and local efforts, in conjunction 
with stern Federal regulations, that we 
will be able to meet the problem of noise 
and its hazards. I am hopeful that other 
States will take note of New York’s rec- 
ognition of this very serious problem and 
its attempts to deal with it. 

At this point, I include an article by 
Vincent A. D’Aprile from the April-May 
edition of the State of New York De- 
partment of Environmental Conserva- 
tion’s magazine the Conservationist. I 
commend this article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

NOISE—AN EMERGING HAZARD 
(By Vincent A. D’Aprile) 

Perhaps you have heard the old brain- 
teaser: If a tree falls in a forest and there 
is no one around to hear it, does it make any 
noise? 

The physicist would say “yes.” He would 
point to his text book and measuring instru- 
ments and tell you all about sound being a 
wave that travels much like a wave through 
water—so it doesn’t make any difference if 
anybody hears it, there's still a noise. The 
physicist would probably go on to tell you 
how sound alters pressure in the air, pushes 
air particles around, speeds them up, and 
makes things vibrate. 

Faced with the same question, the psy- 
chologist would probably say there was no 
noise. He is more concerned with whether a 
sound is perceived by a human brain. So 
while the psychologist would admit all the 
physical phenomena the physicist talks 
about, he would probably say it doesn't mean 
anything unless that sound wave strikes an 
ear drum and sets in motion the extremely 
complex process we call hearing. 

NOISE IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


For those of us concerned with the prob- 
lems of noise and noise pollution, the view- 
points of both the physicist and the psychol- 
ogist are important. We need the physicist’s 
viewpoint because we have to be able to 
measure sound, to analyze it—for without 
this kind of scientific precision, how can we 
ever objectively talk about such a seemingly 
subjective subject as noise? The psychologist 
is important because we must know the 
effects of noise on man’s mind. The medical 
doctor’s judgment is needed because noise 
can affect the body too. Similarly, the poli- 
tician plays a vital role because without his 
understanding and without adequate legis- 
lation, we can never control noise. 

So you see, noise starts to become every- 
body's business. But before we start to zero 
in on the problems of noise, let’s talk a little 
more about sound. 

Sounds familiar to all of us are the cooing 
of a baby, the voices of birds and animals, 
human speech, and music. These sounds are 
always pleasing to many people, occasionally 
to some, and never pleasing to others. The 
tomcat’s cry at 2 a.m. may be acceptable to 
his mate, but hardly to a man who had a 
hard day at the office nor to the nesting 
robin in the nearby tree. A blaring rock band 
in the local hangout may be music to a 
teeny-bopper, but not to the senior citizens 
in the adjacent block. 

Sounds not acceptable are considered to be 
noise, or unwanted sound. What ts one man’s 
music, may be another man’s noise. 

The government's concern with noise could 
be said to date back to the Constitution of 
the United States where reference is made to 
“domestic tranquility.” If one were to relate 
our present noise environment with that 
point in history, we would compare the horse 
or stagecoach with today’s auto, bus or jet 
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aircraft; the frontiersman’s ax with a chain 
saw or bulldozer; a scythe to a lawn mower. 

We have noise sources today which defy 
comparison—jack hammers, pile drivers, 
compressors, and snowmobiles, just to name 
a few. The analogy is made to indicate that 
although the noise sources of Colonial days 
were minuscule compared to ours, our fore- 
fathers valued “domestic tranquility” enough 
to make it a consideration of the Consti- 
tution. 

But one can ask: “Should the noise levels 
of our environment be permitted to continu- 
ally increase?” “Are these continually in- 
creasing noise levels the cost we must pay 
for progress?” 

The answers to both of these questions, in 
my opinion, is no, 


SERIOUS EFFECTS 


The effects of noise on people can be di- 
vided into three major categories: (1) dam- 
age to hearing, (2) interference with speech 
communication, (3) annoyance. Studies are 
also underway to see if noise causes other 
physical and emotional problems, Included 
are loss of sleep, narrowing of arteries, dila- 
tion of pupils, increase in pulse rate, paling 
of mucous membranes, and increase in 
respiratory rate. Continued research is needed 
in the latter categories to determine how 
great these effects are and to formulate 
guidelines for their measurement. 

Let’s first discuss hearing damage. There 
are many causes of hearing loss—injury or 
disease to the auditory system, malfunction 
of the auditory system at birth, and hearing 
loss resulting from exposure to intense noise. 
Hearing loss can be temporary or perma- 
nent. An individual exposed to a high inten- 
sity sound—say a blaring air jet for one-half 
hour—will suffer a temporary hearing loss 
when removed from this environment. Prac- 
tically all recovery will be attained within 
24 to 48 hours after exposure. 


The ear consists of three sections. The 
outer ear which leads to the eardrum; the 
middle ear, which is mainly a series of tiny 


bones; and the inner ear where sensitive 
nerves pick up sound and send it to the 
brain. 

Permanent hearing loss can be caused by 
a loud explosion which may rupture the ear- 
drum or by long-time exposure to intense 
noise such as encountered in industry. In 
the latter type the eardrum is rarely affected. 
Damage occurs to the inner ear and the 
noises causing permanent damage are far 
below that which would cause rupture of the 
eardrum. This type of nolse-Induced hearing 
loss occurs after exposure to noise over many 
years, resulting in destruction of inner ear 
nerve endings. It cannot be corrected by use 
of a hearing aid. After this damage, sound 
may be transmitted to the inner ear satis- 
factorily but it cannot be perceived or in- 
terpreted. This type of hearing loss is ir- 
reversible. Hearing sensitivity levels vary 
with the individual, as does the susceptibility 
to damage. 

MEASURING SOUND 

Earlier, we mentioned the need to be able 
to measure sound—more particularly noise. 
Two main units of measurement are used. 
One is called Hertz (Hz). It doesn't have 
anything to do with renting cars. It was for- 
merly called cycles per second and it is, of 
course, the basic measurement of frequency. 
How fast sound is making the particles in 
the air vibrate is another way of expressing 
it. 

We can, for example, normally hear sound 
waves whose frequencies lie between 20 and 
20,000 Hertz—although the car is most sensi- 
tive in the range between 1,000 and 6,000 
Hertz. An ultrasonic dog whistle can’t be 
heard by man because its frequency is too 
high. 

The second important unit of measure- 
ment is the decibel—or the dB. This is the 
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unit used to measure sound intensity, al- 
though strictly speaking decibels only ex- 
press a sound intensity ratio. Here are some 
examples: 

At zero dB intensity, sound is barely per- 
ceptible. 

An average whisper produces an intensity 
of 20 dB four feet from the speaker. 

Normal conversation at a distance of three 
feet is usually at an intensity between 60 
and 70 dB. 

A pneumatic drill 10 feet away makes a 90 
dB noise. 

A loss in hearing speech is best predicted 
by the average loss at 500, 1000, and 2000 Hz. 
Hearing loss begins at higher frequencies and 
spreads downward. Man's ability to hear in 
the 4000 Hz area is a good indicator of hear- 
ing loss. 

Because conservation of hearing at speech 
frequencies is of maximum importance, most 
criteria and laws are set up on this basis. In 
October 1956, the Air Force issued a direc- 
tive which states “Ear protection is recom- 
mended for continuous exposure to a sound 
pressure level above 85 dB in any of the four 
octave bands between 300 and 4800 Hz. It is 
mandatory for exposures above 95 dB.” That 
is in the range of a pneumatic drill 10 feet 
away. 

The Federal government in May 1969 re- 
vised the Walsh-Healy Act establishing 90 
dBA as a maximum criteria for preventing 
hearing damage in the working area of con- 
tractors with Federal contracts of $10,000 or 
more. The A-scale for decibels is a weighted 
network on the sound level meter which ap- 
proximates the response of the human ear. 
Studies indicate that the value may be too 
liberal. 

SPEECH INTERFERENCE 

The second major category of how noise 
effects people is interference with speech 
communication. 

In everyday life we have many sounds 
reaching the ear at the same time. We know 
for example, it is harder to hear at a foot- 
ball game than it is in a library. In a noisy 
area, those sounds of weak intensity will be 
drowned out by higher intensity sounds. This 
phenomenon, known as “masking,” is the 
interference with detection of a sound by 
the presence of a second sound. Low fre- 
quency sounds have a much greater masking 
effect on high frequency sounds than highs 
have on lows. There is very little masking 
effect of lows by highs. Obviously, this plays 
an important role in speech communication. 
This is especially true at cocktail parties, 
I might add. 

Speech is composed of vowel and consonant 
sounds and occupies the range of approxi- 
mately 100 to 7000 Hz. It normally has an in- 
tensity range of 30 to 40 dB. Of course, there 
are variations between individuals, and the 
male yoice is concentrated in lower frequen- 
cies than the female voice. 

Vowels contain a larger portion of acoustic 
energy and are of a lower frequency than con- 
sonants. Consonants are of a higher fre- 
quency and contain less acoustic energy, 
meaning that they can be more easily masked 
out. To further complicate the problem, most 
of the information of speech is contained in 
the consonants. An interesting experiment is 
to haye someone show you a sentence with 
all the vowels removed. You'll probably figure 
it out. Not so, if all the consonants are re- 
moved. 

The speech interference level is computed 
by taking the arithmetic average of the 
sound pressure level measurements in the 
octave bands of 500, 1000, and 2000 Hz, In 
order to carry on a reliable conversation in a 
normal voice at a distance of 3 feet, the 
speech interference level should not exceed 
a value of 55 dB. We have learned to adjust 
to noisy conditions in airports or subways 
for example. By using other cues—if we're 
familiar with the subject we're hearing 
about—our minds fill in the missing sounds. 
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The third major category in the effects of 
noise on man is annoyance. There is a great 
deal to be learned about annoyance effects. 
There are many parameters, some of them 
psychological, which enter into the judgment 
as to whether or not a noise is annoying. 
Generally speaking, high intensities are 
more annoying than low intensities. There 
are exceptions, however, like a dripping 
faucet, the intensity of which is hardly meas- 
urable. There are people who cannot stand to 
hear the ticking of an alarm clock, They 
have to bury it in the dresser drawer before 
they can get to sleep. Ironically, the same 
person who hides his alarm clock may have 
been enjoying Beethoven on his hi-fi rig at 
110 dB 30 minutes before retiring to bed. 
Similar examples can be cited which has no 
apparent reason. 

Loudness is a subjective attribute which is 
chiefly a function of sound intensity level as 
well as frequency. A 1000 Hz tone and a 
200 Hz tone of equal intensity would not be 
judged as equally loud. It would be n 
to increase the intensity of the 200 Hz tone 
above the intensity of the 1000 Hz tone 
before they would be judged equally loud. 
A rough rule of thumb concerning loudness 
states that a 10 dB increase in intensity level 
is required for a sensed doubling of loudness, 
At any rate, our ears are telling us there is 
too much noise around, What’s being done 
about it? 

WHAT’S BEING DONE? 


Need for a noise abatement program was 
recognized by the 1970 State of New York 
Legislature when it passed the Environmental 
Conservation Law. This law mandates that 
the environment be conserved, improved, and 
protected in order to enhance the health, 
safety, and welfare of the people of the State. 
It defines pollution as the presence in the 
environment of conditions and/or contami- 
nants in quantities or characteristics which 
are or may be injurious to human life or 
property or which unreasonably interfere 
with comfortable enjoyment of life and prop- 
erty. Noise is considered to be a pollutant 
and the law charges the Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation with the responsi- 
bility for its prevention and abatement, 

Constantly rising noise levels in our com- 
munity, ever-increasing noise sources, and 
the growth in numbers of people requiring 
the services and devices which produce noise, 
have created the need for a noise abatement 
program. Aggravating the problem are mod- 
ern building techniques and materials which 
do not provide for sound isolation compara- 
ble to that of the past. s 

To meet increased production demands, in- 
dustry has required larger and higher speed 
machinery which produces noise of increased 
intensity. The consideration of noise was 
given little design priority in many cases, 
however. Noise levels in industry have been 
increasing without adequate efforts to re- 
duce them either for the welfare and com- 
fort of the people working inside the plant 
or neighbors adjacent to such noisy opera- 
tions. 


TRANSPORTATION MAJOR NOISE SOURCE 


A favorite term of acoustical engineers is 
ambient noise. That’s the sort of noise that 
surrounds us, that always seems to be in the 
air, 
Highway noise is a major contributor of 
community ambient noise. Trucks contribute 
the highest levels. Motorcycles, some sports 
cars, and automobiles contribute decreasing 
amounts of noise in that order. The manner 
in which the vehicle is operated can signifi- 
cantly alter the noise output. High rates of 
acceleration and spinning tires on dry paye- 
ments are familiar examples. Faulty equip- 
ment and the alteration of standard equip- 
ment, such as the gutting of mufflers, are 
also common problems. As noted previously, 
the Walsh-Healy requirements establish a 
maximum level of 90 dBA for continuous ex- 
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posure. The noise level from some vehicles 
at a distance of 25 feet often exceeds this. 

Noise from airplanes in the vicinity of air- 
ports has been a source of complaints and 
the subject of lawsuits. Recently, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration set noise re- 
quirements as part of the certification of new 
airplanes. The problem of retrofitting exist- 
ing airplanes for noise abatement is under 
study by the F.A.A., but has not been re- 
solved. 

The Federal Government, through the 
F.A.A. has preempted the control of aviation, 
leaving limited approaches for control by 
state and local municipalities. Operators of 
airports can control noise to some extent by 
excluding aircraft which emit noise in excess 
of criteria which the operator might estab- 
lish. 

Noise levels emitted by home power equip- 
ment such as lawn mowers, snow blowers, 
chain saws, and other devices both indoors 
and outdoors, often exceed 90 dBA. The po- 
tential hearing damage risk, as well as the 
noise encroachment on the neighborhood 
and community, should be eliminated. But 
how? 

Other than the Multiple Dwelling Law 
applicable to cities of population in excess 
of 500,000, no noise control provisions exist 
in the building codes of the State on a state- 
wide basis. Too often, lack of privacy in 
dwelling units is realized after the project 
is completed, This is then refiected in low 
occupancy figures for the housing complex. 

Public buildings, office buildings, and in- 
dustrial offices are often constructed with the 
same lack of privacy. Auditoriums, lecture 
rooms, and classrooms are not used to their 
capacity or for as many functions as they 
could be because of unsatisfactory room 
acoustics and inferior isolation from outside 
noise sources or building equipment. 

Another contributor to community noise 
is construction and demolition equipment. 
The intensities of the jack hammers, rock 


drills, pile drivers, and other typical con- 
struction and earth-moving equipment are 
substantially above 90 dBA. The noise of 
these machines is frequently spilled into the 
atmosphere with little or no mufiling. 


CONSTITUTION MANDATES NOISE CONTROL 


Like the United States Constitution, the 
New York State Constitution considers noise. 
Section 4 Article 14 of the State Constitution 
declares “the policy of the State shal] be to 
conserve and protect its natural resources 
and scientific beauty and encourage the de- 
velopment and improvement of its agricul- 
tural lands for the production of food and 
other agricultural products. The Legislature, 
in implementing this policy, shall include 
adequate provision for the abatement... 
of excessive and unnecessary noise .. .” 

Although New York State has a limited 
number of laws relating to specific numeri- 
cal Hmitations, there are laws controlling 
noise, in a general sense, such as nuisance 
type laws. Legal power for abatement of 
noise can be found in state and local stat- 
utes. 

The penal law deals with this nuisance in 
various forms and the general business law 
deals with prevention of noise which unrea- 
sonably disturbs the peace on Sundays. 

The Vehicle and Traffic Law requires ve- 
hicles to be equipped with mufflers and ex- 
haust systems to prevent excessive noise. In 
1965, the Vehicle and Traffic Law was amend- 
ed by specifying the maximum quantity of 
acceptable noise from a motor vehicle. The 
limit established was 88 decibels and the A- 
scale when measured at a distance of 50 feet 
at a maximum vehicle operating speed of 35 
mph. That’s still a pretty loud VRROOM. But 
anything more is against the law. 

In 1970, the New York State Legislature 
passed a law controlling noise from snowmo- 
biles. That law made no provision for existing 
snowmobiles; however, it specified that no 
snowmobile manufactured after June 1, 1972 
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will be sold or offered for sale unless it is 
equipped with a muffier that limits engine 
noise to not more than 82 decibels as meas- 
ured on the A-scale at 50 feet. After June 1, 
1974, this noise level limit is reduced to 73 
decibels on the A-scale at 50 feet. 

There are many noise control bills on file 
in the 1971-72 New York State Legislature. 
They range from inspection of mufilers to 
consideration of supersonic aircraft noise. 

As far as local governments are concerned, 
a bill has been filed to amend the general 
city, village, and town law permitting local 
governments to establish regulations in 
which noise emission is limited to specific 
levels. 

ENCOURAGE LOCAL REGULATIONS 


I personally, would recommend that local 
governments be encouraged to make reg- 
ulations restricting excessive noise in their 
communities, providing their regulations 
would not compromise nor conflict with 
functions of the State in establishing a com- 
prehensive statewide noise abatement pro- 
gram. I would also hope that the local reg- 
ulations should permit adoption, on a local 
option basis, of model codes, rules or regula- 
tions which the State may establish. Local 
regulations should be equal to or more strin- 
gent than codes, rules, or regulations which 
the State establishes. In formulating local 
noise regulations, it is important to in- 
clude specific noise limits in terms of dec- 
ibels. 

A comprehensive statewide noise abate- 
ment program for our State is needed now. 
The program should prevent further noise 
pollution in the State and concurrently, sys- 
tematically reduce existing excessive noise 
levels. State operations, purchases, and proj- 
ects should lead the noise abatement pro- 
gram by reflecting these policies. 


NEW BUREAU 


Budget requests have been submitted to 
the 1971-72 New York State Legislature for 
funds to establish a Bureau of Acoustics and 
Noise Abatement within the Department of 
Environmental Conservation. The Bureau will 
take on increasing responsibility and im- 
portance as it develops model codes, stand- 
ards, rules and regulations. Its functions will 
expand to include all areas of acoustics and 
noise control such as aircraft, highway and 
mass transportation noise, consumer product 
noise, industrial noise, architectural acous- 
tics, building codes, community noise and 
research into the effects of noise on hearing, 
speech communication, annoyance and other 
physiological effects. 

Studies will be conducted with the coopera- 
tion of other State agencies to develop cri- 
teria, standards, and measuring procedures, 
utilizing the latest technology—including 
the use of computers. 

The progress and development of our so- 
ciety can and must continue without being 
hampered by noise pollution. Needed, how- 
ever, is a new approach to noise and its 
effects on people in the design and use of 
products; in the administration of services; 
and in the construction and use of buildings 
and residences. 

A limited amount of noise abatement effort 
has been put forth in some areas of design 
and construction, but noise abatement has 
been disregarded in far more areas. The gov- 
ernment must establish a noise abatement 
program which gets down to specifics. 

Supplementing this program is the need 
for educating the public about noise and a 
need to enlist industry to help. A program 
which encourages the joint efforts of all ele- 
ments of our society can be most effective 
in the solution of the problem. The main 
impetus must come from the State and fed- 
eral governments who should establish spe- 
cific requirements for their respective areas 
of control. Local regulations should supple- 
ment those set by other levels of govern- 
ment. 
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THE BASIS FOR SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
foreign assistance became a basic part of 
U.S. foreign policy, we have sought to 
help friendly countries enhance their se- 
curity against external attack and inter- 
nal chaos resulting from subversion. It 
has been argued, and rightly so, that such 
aid bolsters the security of the United 
States. 

Security assistance traditionally has 
been part of the total aid legislative 
package. Indeed, for a good part of the 
past quarter of a century, this had made 
sense. 

It continues to make sense, but we must 
change our methods, to reflect changes 
which have taken place in the relation- 
ships among nations. The techniques of 
security assistance and those of develop- 
mental assistance do not always coincide 
in today’s world. And there is, as one 
writer has put it, “a tangle of authority 
and administration” when security as- 
sistance and development assistance are 
tied in one package. Nearly every recent 
study of our foreign aid program has rec- 
ommended that security assistance and 
development assistance be separated. 

The legislative proposals before us 
recognize the changes on which such a 
separation should be based. When we 
first initiated the policy of military as- 
sistance in the late 1940’s, the cold war 
was a monolithic fact. This has changed. 
Today, both the Soviet Union and main- 
land China are nuclear powers. The 
Communist nations vary widely in the 
rigidity of their ideologies. There is a 
great difference between the interna- 
tional philosophies of Albania and Yugo- 
slavia, for example. We are also begin- 
ning to see some modification of our 
manner of dealing with Communist 
China. We are talking arms limitations 
with the Soviet Union. We are increas- 
ingly trading with, and visiting with, the 
peoples of the Communist world. 

Twenty years ago, Western Europe and 
Japan were weak and ravaged, vulner- 
able to aggression. Our direct assistance 
was necessary. Today, these countries 
are stronger, more able to defend them- 
selves, and, in fact, more capable of aid- 
ing the less-developed countries. And 
there are a number of developing coun- 
tries which have grown stronger eco- 
nomically and militarily, able to make 
the necessary military decisions and to 
implement them with a minimum of out- 
side help. 

Such changes call for a new approach, 
The proposed security assistance legisla- 
tion implements this new concept. It 
would embrace the several facets that 
today are so diffuse. Military assistance, 
military credit sales, supporting assist- 
ance and public safety would be con- 
tained in one act, separated in authority 
and administration from economic devel- 
opment. 

This would remove much of the con- 
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fusion of purposes of the U.S. foreign aid 
effort. It would be a step toward more 
efficient and more effective administra- 
tion. It would provide a basis for imag- 
inative and flexible strengthening of this 
type of assistance. It would further the 
spirit of partnership and negotiation 
called for by the President for these 
changing times. 


POWER IRONY 
HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, three 
articles appeared side-by-side in the May 
18 edition of the Portland, Maine, Press 
Herald which, taken together, suggest 
the imminence and potential impact of 
widespread electrical power failure, and 
at least one means of averting much of 
the magnitude of the coming crisis. 

The articles appear below. The first is 
an Associated Press dispatch regarding 
the prediction by the President’s Office 
of Emergency Preparedness of a nation- 
wide summer electric power crisis. The 
second is a United Press International 
story relating the Nova Scotia govern- 
ment’s concern over rising power costs 
and increasing power shortages in the 
Northeast United States, and that Gov- 
ernment’s apparent need to radically 
change its stance on the development of 
its own hydroelectric power source. The 
third article concerns a proposed New 
England hydroelectric facility which was 
authorized by the U.S. Congress 6 years 
ago, but for which planning funds have 
yet to be fully allocated. 

Would that we could order our re- 
sources to meet pressing needs as well as 
the Portland Press Herald arranges its 
news items. 

The three articles follow: 

UNITED STATES REVEALS PLAN To CONSERVE 
POWER 

WASHINGTON.—The federal government, 
predicting an electric power crisis in some 
areas this summer, announced Monday a 
nationwide campaign to conserve electricity. 

A report issued by the President’s Office of 
Emergency Preparedness indicated that 
brownouts and blackouts are likely to occur 
in some areas, as they have in other recent 
summers, 

“The electric power supply situation in 
parts of the United States appears to be worse 
than last summer,” the report said, 

Electric generating capacity is too low for 
adequate safety margins in most areas except 
the West Coast, it said, and such safety 
margins as do exist depend largely on new 
equipment that could be delayed and on old 
equipment prone to breakdowns. 

Fuel supplies appear adequate, the report 
said, but the generating capacity just isn’t 
there, and breakdowns coupled with summer 
heat waves may overtax the system. 

“At the present time,” said the report, “the 
most feasible way to avoid an emergency 
power situation this summer is an extensive 
conservation program to be exercised by the 
government, industry and the public during 
the critical summer months.” 

It said conservation during times of peak 
usage is the key to avoiding major power 
interruptions this summer. 

George A. Lincoln, director of the Office 
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of Emergency Preparedness, said power con- 
servation has received little attention until 
now. 

“We could build better insulated houses 
and use less fuel and electric power,” Lin- 
coln said. “We could use lower-powered and 
less polluting cars and less gasoline. We could 
have less ostenatious and wasteful lighting 
in many places. 

Nova Scorran Says FUEL SHORTAGE SHOWS 
NEED TO HARNESS FUNDY TIDES 

Boston.—The shrinking supply of pollu- 
tion-causing fossil fuels has strengthened 
the case for harnessing tides in the Bay of 
Fundy for power, Prime Minister Gerald A. 
Regan of Nova Scotia said Monday. 

Regan said an international consortium, 
headed by Baron Edmund de Rothchild, is 
exploring the Fundy project in light of new 
cost developments. 

The Northeast’s thirst for electric power, 
the advance of technology and the contin- 
uing depletion of fossil fuels, the prime min- 
ister said, “makes development of our vast 
tidal power reserves inevitable and perhaps 
imminent.” 

In reopening the arguments on Fundy, Re- 
gan said the conditions have changed radi- 
cally from a year ago when a Canadian study 
found the project unfeasible. 

“At that time, it was felt that the costs 
of harnessing the Fundy tides were prohibi- 
tive in the short run, especially in view of 
srs existing rates on borrowing money,” he 

“However, the rising costs and sh 
of power in the Northeast U.S. have devel- 
oped at a much more rapid rate than anyone 
had anticipated,” Regan said. 

The prime minister was visiting Boston 
on the Portland, Maine-based Prince of 
Fundy, a cruise ferry which operates between 
Portland and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

He noted that electrical demands will dou- 
ble every decade until the year 2000. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN FUNDS SOUGHT BY 
HATHAWAY 

WasHIncTon.—Rep. William D. Hathaway 
protested Monday that the United States has 
helped build a $28 million hydroelectric dam 
in Laos while refusing to allocate funds for a 
public power project in Maine. 

Hathaway, stepping up his campaign to 
secure an $800,000 appropriation for the con- 
troversial Dickey-Lincoln School power pro- 
ject, pointed to recent reports from Laos 
where the massive Nam Ngum hydro project 
is nearing completion. 

The congressman said the U.S. and eight 
other western nations had helped put up the 
money. He also said American observers in 
Laos had predicted that its benefits will fall 
as much to the Communist Pathet Lao as to 
the U.S. allies. 

“The American government,” Hathaway 
said. “should assure its own people benefits 
that are at least equal to those it is helping 
provide our enemies in Southeast Asia.” 

The Nixon budget contains no allocation 
for continuing the planning work on Dickey 
which has been rejected for the past four 
years by Congress. Hathaway said he will try 
to get the money added to the public works 
bill this year. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1971 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
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renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

Twenty years ago 2.4 million people in 
the United States were enrolled in col- 
leges and universities. Now, there are 
6.7 million working for degrees and an- 
other 600,000 learning occupational 
skills. 


ELECTIONS SINCE 1965 IN REPUBLIC 
OF VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a great deal of interest devel- 
oping in the forthcoming presidential 
and vice presidential elections in the Re- 
public of Vietnam. This being the case I 
would like to insert in the Recor» at this 
point a chronology of the elections which 
have taken place in the Republic of Viet- 
nam since 1965 as pertinent background 
material. 

The chronology follows: 


CHRONOLOGY OF ELECTIONS IN THE REPUBLIC 
OF VIETNAM Srnce 1965 


May 30, 1965—Province Level Elections, 
These elections were conducted throughout 
South Viet Nam for provincial and municipal 
councils. Government of Viet Nam officials 
and ARVN personnel were prohibited from 
running. Throughout South Viet Nam, 1,000 
candidates contested 471 seats. Of the 4.7 
mililon registered voters, 3.5 million, or 74% 
cast ballots. To make voting easier for those 
who read with difficulty, each candidate 
chose an identifying symbol to emblazon 
on his campaign posters. The major organized 
laber confederation elected 13 of its 16 can- 
didates. In the central provinces, candidates 
associated with Buddhist organizations made 
strong showings. Foreign press observers 
termed the elections the most honest Viet 
Nam had ever had up to that time. 

September 11, 1966—Nationwide election 
for a i17-member Constituent Assembly 
brought out some 43 million voters, repre- 
senting 80.8 per cent of the registered elec- 
torate and over 55 per cent of the estimated 
population of voting age, despite a major 
Viet Cong effort to disrupt the elections. 

September 27, 1966—The Constituent As- 
sembly convened and prepared a democratic 
Constitution which was promulgated on April 
1, 1967. Constitution provides for a modified 
presidential system, a bicameral legislature, 
an independent judiciary, a basic bill of 
rights for citizens. 

March—June 1967—The first round of vil- 
lage and hamlet elections held. These elec- 
tions were bitterly opposed by the Commu- 
nists, who killed six and kidnapped 18 can- 
didates, killed 15 and kidnapped 38 voters, 
in 555 terrorist incidents. Despite Viet Cong 
attempts to frustrate the elections, 2,511,543 
voters (77.6 per cent of those registered) 
elected officials in 984 villages and 4,600 
hamlets. 

September 3, 1967—Election of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky, and 60 members of the Upper House 
of the National Assembly. There were 8,824 
polling stations in the 50 provinces and mu- 
nicipalities of Vietnam. Out of the 5,853,251 
registered voters, 83.3% went to the polls, 
There were 11 candidates for the Presidency 
and 480 candidates for the 60 Senate seats, 
The Thieu-Ky slate received 348% of the 
vote, twice as much as the next closest slate 
which received 17.2%. Eighty percent of the 
voters went to candidates who advocated no 
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compromise with the Viet Cong. In addition 
to 116 official observers, more than 600 foreign 
correspondents, cameramen, and TV crews, 
representing the world’s major news services 
overwhelmingly concluded that the Govern- 
ment of South Viet Nam had made every 
attempt to hoid an honest election, that 
voting officials had demonstrated a high level 
of efficiency, and that the elections them- 
selves were free and fair by any reasonable 
standards. 

October 22, 1967—Election of a 137-mem- 
ber Lower House with representation based 
on population and including deputies from 
minority groups. Seventy three percent of 
the registered voters of South Vietnam se- 
lected 135 men and two women for the Lower 
House membership widely representative of 
both national and local political interests. 
The major religious groups were widely 
represented with about 65 Buddhists, some 
35 Catholics, and the remainder split among 
the various other religious groups: Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai, Confucianists, and others. 

October 31, 1967—Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu and Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky. Several of the defeated 
Presidential candidates take positions in the 
national government. 

March 1969—Village and hamlet elections 
took place in more than 3,600 communities 
throughout South Vietnam on four succes- 
sive Sundays in March. Over one million men 
and women, representing nearly 90% of the 
eligible electorate, went to the polls and 
elected 7,741 leaders—village council mem- 
bers, hamlet chiefs, and deputy hamlet chiefs. 
These March elections, together with rural 
elections held in 1967 and 1968, brought 
elected councils to 1,693 of South Vietnam’s 
2,130 villages and elected chiefs to 7,867 of 
its 10,755 hamlets. 

June 1969—Almost 90% of the eligible 
voters turned out to choose 1,121 hamlet 
chiefs and 1,092 village council members in 
rural elections held on the first four Sun- 
days in June. It was the second phase of the 
Government's program to hold country-wide 
rural elections before the end of 1969. Com- 
bined with previous election results, these 
June elections brought fully-elected coun- 
cils to 1,891 of Vietnam's 2,130 villages and 
locally-elected chiefs to 8,776 of its 10,775 
hamlets. 

July 11, 1969—President Thieu proposed 
elections in which “all political parties and 
groups, including the ‘NLF". . . can partici- 
pate ...if they renounce violence and pledge 
themselves to accept the results of the elec- 
tions.” To provide special guarantees to en- 
sure fairness, he proposed the establishment 
of an electoral commission with NLF par- 
ticipation, and an international supervisory 
body—in his six-point proposal for a political 
settlement of the war in Vietnam. 

March, April and May 1970—Village Coun- 
cil elections. By early 1970 council elections 
had been held in more than 2,000 of the 
2,300 villages of South Vietnam, In March 
1970 the three-year terms of the councils 
elected in March 1967 expired and by May 
1970 more than 900 second round elections 
had been conducted. Elections will continue 
over the next three years as the three-year 
terms of the councils expire. Voting percent- 
ages averaged about 85 percent of the reg- 
istered voters, versus 78 percent for 1967. 
There was a major turnover in village coun- 
cil membership, averaging around 50 percent. 
A significant percentage of those elected were 
local officials, Regional and Popular Force 
and Revolutionary Development personnel. 

June 28, 1970—Province/Municipal elec- 
tions. Elections were held for city councils 
in the cities of Saigon, Vung Tau, Dalat, 
Cam Ranh, Hue and Danang and provincial 
councils in each of the 44 provinces. Seventy- 
three percent of those eligible cast ballots. 
Increasing interest was demonstrated in 
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these elections by political parties and reli- 
gious associations, but most candidates ran 
without publicizing party affiliations. 

August 30, 1970—Upper House Elections. 
Sixteen slates of ten men each contested for 
the thirty seats up for re-election in South 
Vietnam's Senate. The leading ticket in the 
balloting was the Buddhist slate. (The oppo- 
sition Buddhists had boycotted the 1967 
elections.) The second winning slate was an 
Independent Opposition slate and the third 
leading slate was a ticket generally in sup- 
port of the present South Vietnamese ad- 
ministration and its policies. More than 65% 
of the eligible voters of the country partici- 
pated in the voting. Representatives of the 
13 losing slates described the elections as the 
most honest they had ever experienced. 

August 1971—Lower House elections sched- 
uled. 

October 1971—Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential elections scheduled. 

August 1974—Upper House elections for 
one-half of the Senate. 

The above record of competitive and in- 
creasing progressive political development in 
the Republic of Vietnam stands in sharpest 
contrast with the totally restrictive Stalinist 
pattern imposed as a monopoly of the Lao 
Dong (Communist) Party in North Vietnam. 


TRIBUTE TO MIKE THOMPSON 


HON. JOHN N. HAPPY CAMP 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, success, it is 
said, has many fathers but defeat is an 
orphan. 

Today I wish to join many of my con- 
stituents from Ponca City in paying 
tribute to a man who was defeated 
Wednesday, but only in the technical 
sense. 

Mike Thompson, who only 4 years ago 
was whizzing fast balls by opposing 
teams for Ponca City High School, made 
his major league debut last night, pitch- 
ing for the Washington Senators against 
the world champion Baltimore Orioles. 

He has a great tradition to uphold. 
Oklahoma, after all, has sent such greats 
as Mickey Mantle, Allie Reynolds, 
Johnny Bench, and Warren Spahn to 
the majors as well as others too numer- 
ous to mention. In fact, I would place our 
alltime, all-star team against any other 
State. 

Mike, understandably nervous, walked 
four batters in the first inning, but then 
settled down and blanked the Birds for 
the next six innings on only one hit—a 
remarkable achievement. 

Had it not been for an unearned run 
in the first, Mike would have had a 1-1 
tie. As it was, he left trailing 2-1 and 
the Orioles eventually won, 4-1. 

But he made a remarkable showing for 
a 2l-year-vid making his first start, of 
great promise for things to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
my Maryland colleagues for their great 
Baltimore team and their victory last 
night. But I also wish to give them fair 


warning. They will yet rue the day Mike ` 


Thompson left the Ponca City school sys- 
tem and signed a Senators’ contract. 
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COL. WALTER J. RILEY, 95-YEAR- 
OLD BANKER CELEBRATES 62D 
ANNIVERSARY AS INDIANA’S NO. 1 
PIONEER BANKER 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Calu- 
met industrial region of northwest In- 
diana is proud of its oldest active pioneer 
banker and businessman, Col. Walter J. 
Riley of East Chicago. I include with my 
remarks an article from the Gary, Ind., 
Post Tribune for Friday, May 14, 1971, 
lauding the career of Colonel Riley: 


COLONEL RILEY OBSERVES 62D BANKING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Col. Walter J. Riley, honorary chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank of East 
Chicago, observes his 62nd anniversary in 
banking today. 

A lively 95 years old, he is still actively 
interested in all phases of the bank's oper- 
ations and community affairs. 

He was vice president of the newly orga- 
nized First Calumet Trust and Savings Bank, 
near the corner of Chicago and Kennedy 
Avenues, when it opened on May 14, 1909, 
with one teller’s cage. 

The first published statement of condi- 
tion showed capital of $50,000 and deposits 
of $75,371.24. The successor bank today has 
total resources of more than $135 million. 

Riley erected a two-story building and or- 
ganized a bank at Main and Broadway in 
the Indiana Harbor section in 1912. In 1916 
he put up the building at the northeast cor- 
ner of Chicago and Kennedy and moved the 
original bank into it. The structure now 
houses the Riley Company, engaged in all 
forms of insurance. 

In succeeding years, he opened a bank in 
a seven-story building at Main and Broad- 
way, and the First National Bank of East 
Chicago in the two-story structure at the 
corner of Chicago Avenue and Indianapolis 
Blvd. The former now is the Indiana Harbor 
office of the First National Bank of East Chi- 
cago, and the latter is the East Chicago of- 
fice, 

Mr. Speaker, I further include with my 
remarks an article from the Hammond, 
Ind., Times of Sunday, November 29, 
1970, when Colonel Riley celebrated his 
95th birthday: 

[From the Hammond (Ind.) Times, Nov. 29, 
1970] 


Cowboy, SALESMAN, JUDGE, ARMY OFFICER, 
HUMANITARIAN, BANKER 

On December 9, 1970, Colonel Walter J. 
Riley marks his 95th birthday. He is Honor- 
ary Chairman of the Board of First National 
Bank of East Chicago, Indiana... his lifetime 
is a colorful mosaic of experiences spanning 
the century. 

COWBOY 

First career for the adventuresome Irish- 
man born in Chicago was on the plains of 
Colorado and Wyoming, as a cowboy and then 
as a stagecoach driver. He had been severely 
afflicted with asthma, so badly his parents 
sent him to Colorado. On advice of the fam- 
ily physician, he Nved and slept in the open 
air. Included in the intrepid youth's “stage- 
coach run” was the famed gold mining town 
of Cripple Creek during the height of its 
boom. 

While a storekeeper in Gypsum, Colorado, 
young Riley received his first acclaim when, 
at the risk of his life, he took part in a 
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daring rescue that saved the life of the en- 
gineer following a railroad wreck in Glen- 
wood Canyon. 

He returned to Chicago, where he became 
acquainted with Charles W. Hotchkiss, who 
left a lasting influence on Riley’s career. Rail- 
road executive, promoter and capitalist, 
Hotchkiss’ plans for building a belt railroad 
and ship canal at Indiana Harbor to develop 
industry so impressed Riley that he went to 
work for him selling real estate in the raw 
new community. 

Thus did a 65-year love affair between a 
brash, confident youth and East Chicago 
begin, 

SALESMAN 

As a commission salesman in a town full 
of salesmen, he knew he had to work hard. 
“Most of them caught the train back to 
Chicago every night,” he recalls. “I stayed 
here and kept working.” 

Hotchkiss and Riley overcame many obsta- 
cles to build the Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 
road and the Indiana Harbor Ship Canal. 
Hotchkiss developed a plan whereby the New 
York Central Railroad purchased 60% of the 
stock of the Indiana Harbor Belt Rallroad, 
while the Milwaukee Road and the Chicago 
& North Western Railway each acquired 20% 
of the stock. The East Chicago Company with 
Hotchkiss as its president built the Indiana 
Harbor Ship Canal with no financial assist- 
ance from any individual, firm, corporation, 
or governmental body, after six or seven en- 
gineering firms had failed. Completion of 
the railroad and the canal set the stage for 
East Chicago’s dramatic industrial develop- 
ment. The Colonel and Hotchkiss together 
personally were responsible for bringing al- 
most all of its industrial might to East Chi- 
cago, the world's largest steel producer and 
the nation’s largest oil refiner. Colonel Riley 
served for 55 years as head of the East Chi- 
cago Manufacturers Association. 

Earlier, the thirst for knowledge grew. 
Riley responded in the only way he knew: 
hard work, And it was through hard work, 
attending law school at night, that he grad- 
uated as valedictorian of his class. 


JUDGE 


Lawyer Riley became Judge Riley in 1910 
when East Chicago grew large enough to have 
a city judge and the Democratic Governor 
Tom Marshall named “the man best quali- 
fied for the position”, although Riley was a 
Republican. 

Many friends call him Judge Riley today, 
and a few address him as “Six Months” 
Riley, a name earned through his relentless 
and consistent sentencing of wife beaters. 

BANKER 

In 1909, ex-cowboy, salesman, Attorney 
Riley became Banker Riley with the forma- 
tion of the First Calumet Trust and Savings 
Bank, in conjunction with Hotchkiss. Hotch- 
kiss told Riley to run the bank and run it he 
did. “I never had a day's vacation in four 
years,” 

Hotchkiss made me work. But he was the 
best boss in the world. Unfortunately for me 
and the people of the Calumet Region, Mr. 
Hotchkiss died at an early age in 1916.” 
Through mergers and changes, this bank 
eventually became the First National Bank 
of East Chicago, Indiana, which grew in re- 
sources from $125 thousand to $125 million. 

ARMY OFFICER 

During World War I, Governor Goodrich 
appointed Riley a Colonel in the Indiana 
National Guard and the new Colonel's office 
was liaison headquarters for War, Navy, Jus- 
tice and Treasury Departments in the Calu- 
met Region, where thousands of workers 
were engaged in the production of munitions. 

The Colonel was never far from the busi- 
ness of business. In those days he was presi- 
dent of O. F. Jordan Company, a manufac- 
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turer of heavy duty railway track mainte- 
nance equipment, and founded The Riley 
Company, an active insurance and real estate 
firm. 


Colonel Riley the banker enjoyed an era 
of world travel and pleasant living .. . un- 
til the “hard times” of the Thirties struck. 
Through his determination and the financial 
assistance of the community's industries, the 
Riley bank held fast. No depositor lost a 
penny. 

HUMANITARIAN 

He was the first benefactor of the Car- 
melite Home for the Orphans and through- 
out the years a “Friend of the Orphans,” and 
he was the originator of Saint Catherine's 
Hospital, both in East Chicago. 

On his 95th Birthday Colonel Riley re- 
mains active in the bank he founded and in 
the community he loves. 


The story of the pioneer hardships 
endured by young Walter J. Riley at the 
turn of the century should be good read- 
ing for the youth of today especially the 
few young people who spend so much 
time denouncing their Government. Our 
Nation offers far more opportunities to 
modern American youth than existed at 
the turn of the century when Walter J. 
Riley fought almost insurmountable 
harships and long hours of work and took 
advantage of the freedoms and oppor- 
tunities a free Government extends to 
its citizens. 


MAYDAY’S UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
ARRESTS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the illegal- 
ity and the unconstitutionality of the 
arrests here in Washington during the 
first week in May is daily becoming 
clearer. Many distinguished members of 
the Nation’s legal community and count- 
less citizens outside the legal community 
have expressed their deep concern and 
outrage over the callous disregard ex- 
hibited by Federal authorities for the 
most fundamental cornerstones of our 
liberty and freedom—the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. In addition to the 
many expressions of concern and sub- 
stantiated personal statements regarding 
despicable conditions in the jails, the 
highly questionable manner of the ar- 
rests, and so forth, we are now learning 
the facts about the disposition of the 
legal cases. I call the attention of my 
colleagues to a particularly illuminating 
article from the Washington Post of 
May 19, 1971 summarizing the results of 
the disposition of the first 2,000 cases. In 
only one case could Federal authorities 
present sufficient evidence in order to ob- 
tain a conviction. A complete statistical 
breakdown is included in the following 
article. 

The week of Mayday activities revealed 
& great deal about the way this Nation 
of ours has become in recent years. In 
the eyes of much of the world we are a 
Nation too often afraid of legitimate dis- 
sent, of constitutionally guaranteed dis- 
agreement and protest over the policies 
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of our Government. What is more, we are 
a Nation governed by an administration 
that would freely violate the rule of law 
for political expediency and gain. For 
many of our citizens this revelation is not 
@ new one, such feelings have been ar- 
ticulated by the young and the not so 
young for many years now. Because of 
the eloquence of its analysis of this re- 
minder, I offer for your consideration the 
advertisement placed in the May 17, 1971 
Washington Post by the American Civil 
Liberties Union of the National Capital 
Area. 

The article and advertisement follows: 
Court Dismisses Most OF 2,000 PROTEST CASES 

The overwhelming majority of the first 
2,000 Mayday antiwar demonstrator cases 
processed through Superior Court were 
thrown out, official Court figures show. 

The figures, made public yesterday by 
Arnold M. Malech, Court executive officer, 
showed that only one demonstrator was 
found guilty after a trial in the disposition of 
the initial 2,000 cases. 

By contrast, a large majority of the de- 
fendants were cleared of the disorderly con- 
duct charges against them without a hearing. 

According to the statistics, charges were 
dismissed in 712 cases while the D.C. corpora- 
tion counsel’s office did not file charges in 
420 other cases and decided not to prosecute 
in another 131 cases. In addition, 55 demon- 
Strators who stood trial were acquitted. 

Although court records show that 588 per- 
sons were found gullty, almost all of these— 
& total of 584—entered pleas of nolo con- 
tendre (no contest). Three others pleaded 
guilty. 

Of these, 347 were released on the basis 
of time spent in jail while waiting trial, 218 
were given suspended sentences, and 22 were 
given fines. Another 93 chose to forfeit col- 
lateral rather than come to court. 

With disposition of these cases, which total 
1,999, the Court still has 5,200 demonstrator 
cases pending, according to Malech’s report. 

About 2,700 other demonstrators have 
posted collateral—an amount paid to insure 
court appearance—and are expected to stand 
trial. No court papers have been filed yet in 
their cases. 

More than 12,000 people were arrested dur- 
ing the Mayday demonstrations here. Most of 
those not scheduled in court initially for- 
feited collateral. 

The American Civil Liberties Union said 
yesterday that in two days it had received 
449 personal or telephone responses to its 
call for documentation of “illegal arrests and 
detention” during the Mayday war protests, 

Of these, 79 people had already completed 
affidavits, it said. 

THE VIETNAMIZATION OF AMERICA 

In the aftermath of the Mayday disturb- 
ances in Washington, the President of the 
United States and his Attorney General are 
congratulating each other on their handling 
of the crisis. They have no reason to do so. 
They botched the job. They had the problem 
of enforcing the law against traffic disruptors 
through legitimate law enforcement methods. 
They had advance notice, resources, man- 
power and the experience of previous dis- 
turbances at hand, and they still made a 
mess of it. 

They have jubilantly told the American 
people that they kept the traffic moving. 
What they haven't told us is the terrible 
price we paid for traffic control. They 
achieved their “victory” by suspending the 
rights guaranteed to us all under the Con- 
stitution and by imposing on us a domestic 
version of the techniques used on the help- 
less people of Vietnam: 

The Free Arrest Zone: Like the free fire 
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zone in Vietnam, the objective was to pick 
several areas and arrest everybody in them, 
including the bystanders and people on the 
way to work. The maneuver netted lawyers, 
government workers, students, newspaper re- 
porters, medical observers and children. We 
say categorically that the majority of those 
arrested were not committing any offense 
whatever, and the government knew it when 
they swept them up and knows it now. 

The “Gooks”: Anybody with a beard, long 
hair or unconventional dress was marked for 
immediate arrest, no matter where they were 
or what they were doing—or not doing. They 
were the “enemy” just as all civilian Viet- 
namese—North or South, men, women and 
children—are the enemy—‘“gooks,” “slants,” 
and “slopes.” 

The Body Count: We've gotten used to the 
routine falsification of records in Vietnam. 
Now it has been brought to America. Police 
didn’t bother with field arrest forms; after 
they herded those arrested into detention 
centers, they simply made up the forms. They 
used the names of six or seven policemen 
on a rotating basis as the arresting officers. 
These arrest records are false. 

The successful adaption of Vietnamization 
to America reached its peak when more than 
7,000 American citizens were illegally penned 
into detention centers without shelter, ade- 
quate food or water, sanitary facilities or 
medical attention, without the chance to 
notify their families or call a lawyer. Thou- 
sands of them were held without arrest 
forms, without any possibility that they 
could be connected with the disturbances, 
let alone prosecuted and convicted. 


IT DID HAPPEN HERE 


There have been police excesses before—in 
Chicago at the Convention and here in Wash- 
ington after the assassination of Dr. King. 
This was different. There can be no excuse 
of “over-reaction” or “pressing the panic 
button.” This time, the violations of the law 
and of the Constitution were carefully 
planned and coldly executed. 

Above all, it wasn't necessary. 

The same amount of planning could have 
produced a workable method for apprehend- 
ing only the actual wrongdoers. Instead, the 
President and the Attorney General made a 
calculated decision that it served their po- 
litical ends to escalate a troublesome dis- 
turbance into a massive show of govern- 
mental power. Now the Attorney General is 
encouraging police officers all over the coun- 
try to follow his lead in jettisoning the Con- 
stitution and ignoring the law. 


WE DON'T INTEND TO LET THEM GET AWAY 
WITH IT 


The ACLU will challenge every violation 
of the Constitution by the police and the 
government, We are preparing damages suits 
on behalf of those swept up in the police 
dragnet and held incommunicado under in- 
human conditions. We will file an injunction 
suit against the police, the Justice Depart- 
ment, the custodial authorities and the 
courts to prevent the massive breakdown 
of our system of justice again. We will pur- 
sue these legal remedies with whatever it 
takes, for as long as it takes. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


We have already collected scores of ac- 
counts of illegal arrests and detention. We 
need hundreds more. We need evidence— 
carefully documented facts—and we need it 
fast, 

If you were arrested during the disturb- 
ances, please let us know. 

If you know anybody who was arrested— 
even people who have since left town—please 
give us their names and addresses. 

If you witnessed sweep arrests without 
cause, or any other police misconduct, please 
let us have your story. 

Just call the special numbers below, or 
come into the ACLU office and talk to us, or 
mail in the coupon. 
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WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 

The fight to restore the Constitution as 
the law of the land will be a long, uphill task. 
It will take ail the energy, talent and re- 
sources we have. Above all, it will take 
money. We will fail without the support of 
thousands of citizens who care about what 
happened here, and who are determined that 
they won't let it happen again. 

We ask you to send your contribution 
now—as much as you can—to give the 
American people their day in court. 

American Civil Liberties Union of the Na- 
tional Capital Area: James H. Heller, Chair- 
man, Florence B. Robin, Executive Director, 
Ralph J. Temple, Legal Director, ACLU Fund. 

American Civil Liberties Union Committee, 
To Protest the Vietnamization of America: 

Philip Sorsenson, Milton Viorst, Judith 
Viorst, Hon. Parren J. Mitchell, Bruce Terris, 
Rev. Channing Phillips, Roger Kuhn, Topper 
Carew, Hon. Bella Abzug. 

Richard Barnet, Julius Hobson, Fr. William 
Wendt, William Simons, Hon. Ron Dellums, 
Monroe H. Freedman, Rev. David Eaton, Al- 
lison W. Brown, Jr., Rev. Thomas B. Allen, 
Jane F. Allen, Hon. Charles B. Rangel, Don- 
ald A. Brown, Ann W. Brown, Rev. Joel L. 
Gipson. 

Dr. Allen Lenchek, Philip J. Hirschkop, 
Russell B. Stevenson, Jr., Hon. Louis Stokes, 
Dr. Earl Callen, Addison M. Bowman, James 
M. Johnstone, Mrs. Jerome Jacobson, Polly 
Shackleton. 

Hon. John Conyers, Jr., David Carliner, 
David H. Marlin, Jacqueline Marlin, Stuart 
H. Johnson, Jr., Barbara S. Heller, Hope East- 
man, Rev. Edgar Lockwood, John Vander- 
star, Elizabeth M. Stern, Sam Smith, Ralph 
H. Dwan, Jr., Rabbi Eugene Lipman, Glen 
Carroll, John R. Risher, Jr. 

Annette Klayman, Robert A. Klayman, 
Barbara Raskin, Marcus Raskin, Hon. Her- 
man Badillo, Dr. Mary Coleman, Robert 
Choate, Rev. Philip R. Newell, Jr., Hon. 
William F. Ryan, Howard C. Eglit, Hon. 
Walter E. Fauntroy. 

Marvin Caplan, Lola Johnson Singletary, 
Joseph Forer, David Rein, Hon. William Clay, 
Michael Ambrose, Reed Whittemore, Doro- 
thy Butler Gilliam, Hon. Donald Fraser, I. F. 
Stone, Hon. Richard L. Ottinger, Betty Ann 
Ottinger, Philip A. Stern. 

If you were arrested, call 483-3832 or 483- 
3833, or come to the ACLU office or return 
this coupon ... 

I was/know someone who was — ar- 
rested — a witness. 

Please send — affidavit form (s) to: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Mail to: American Civil Liberties Union 
of the National Capital Area, 1424 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

If you want to help ... 

Here is my check to help stop the Viet- 
namization of America. 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Mail to: American Civil Liberties Union 
of the National Capital Area, 1424 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Committee information, American Civil 
Liberties Union, Edward J. Ennis, National 
Chairman, Ramsey Clark, Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council, Aryeh Neier, Execu- 
tive Director. 


THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL 
PRIVACY ACT 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to our colleagues’ attention the 
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attached article which appeared in yes- 
terday’s New York Times, It reports the 
alleged use of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica by the FBI as informers. Frankly, I 
do not know whether reports from the 
Boy Scouts or other such groups are 
being placed in dossiers maintained by 
Federal agencies, but if H.R. 854 were 
passed, we would know. 

That bill would provide that each 
Federal agency maintaining records 
concerning an individual must: 

First, notify the individual that such 
a record exists; 

Second, notify the individual of all 
transfers of such information; 

Third, disclose information from such 
records only with the consent of the in- 
dividual or when legally required; 

Fourth, maintain a record of all per- 
sons inspecting such records; 

Fifth, permit the individual to in- 
spect his records, make copies of them, 
and supplement them. 

Exceptions would be made in cases 
specifically required by Executive Order 
to be kept secret in the interest of na- 
tional security or for cases awaiting 
prosecution. The President would be re- 
quired to report to the Congress each 
year on an agency-by-agency basis the 
number of records withheld for the above 
reasons. 

There are now 121 House cosponsors 
of the bill. On the Senate side this leg- 
islation has been introduced by Mr. BAYH. 

The best way to combat reports such 
as this one, and to quell the fear and 
suspicion that permit them such wide 
credibility, is to pass the Federal Privacy 
Act. 

The article follows: 


ROLE OF ROCHESTER Scouts AS “INFORMERS” 
Is BELITTLED 
(By Homer Bigart) 

Are Boy Scouts being used as “informers” 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Well, certainly not in a snooping sense, said 
a statement yesterday from national head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

The statement denied that 20,000 Boy 
Scouts in Rochester had ever been recruited 
as “extra eyes and ears” of the police, as re- 
ported in a document said to have been 
stolen from the F.B.I. 

All the Rochester Scouts were asked to do 
was report to police agencies suspicious acts 
or incidents that endangered life or property, 
exercising the same surveillance that is the 
duty of any citizen, Scout officials said. 

Reports of the alleged F.B.I. document in- 
spired visions of Cub patrols spying on “sus- 
icious” persons, eavesdropping on conversa- 
tions and keeping a wary eye on strangers in- 
stead of following the more Scoutly pursuits 
of tying knots and studying Indian lore. 

The document, which a group called the 
Citizens Commission to Investigate the F.B.I. 
says it stole from the Media, Pa., office of the 
Federal agency, praised the Rochester experi- 
ment as a “positive program” to reduce crime. 

But the national Scout officials said the 
Rochester program amounted to nothing 
more than the distribution of a pamphlet at 
a 1969 Scout rally suggesting that Scouts keep 
alert for about 60 signs of trouble. There was 
no “follow-up,” and no organization of a 
parapolice agency among the Scouts, the of- 
ficials said. 

In Rochester yesterday, Gene Cruse, the 
local Scout executive, said the pamphlet had 
been prepared by the Rochester Emergency 
Services Committee, which included the lo- 
cal and state police, the Fire Department, the 
sheriff's office, the Coast Guard, the F.B.I., the 
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Poison Control Center and Civil Defense. 

Mr. Cruse said the Scouts had been asked 
to report such things as faulty traffic signs, 
blown-out street lights, fires, youngsters play- 
ing with matches, trees blown down, flooded 
viaducts, suspicious strangers in neighbors’ 
homes and suspicious strangers loitering 
about schools. 

Asked if the Scouts were required to 
“snoop,” he said: “Hell, no, they would re- 
port to police only as participating citizens.” 

In New Brunswick, Alden G. Barber, chief 
executive of the Boy Scouts of America, ex- 
plained: 

“With our emphasis on citizenship and 
character building, the B.S.A. does help boys 
be prepared for emergencies. This includes 
having a boy know where he can go or call to 
get help for emergencies like fires, traffic ac- 
cidents, break-ins or vandalism which en- 
danger the lives and property of parents and 
friends. We consider this an important job 
for any citizen.” 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON 
PESTICIDES 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Agri- 
culture Committee has had several bills 
under consideration this Congress which 
would change the regulations surround- 
ing the use of agricultural chemicals. 

Shortly after the conclusion of our pub- 
lic hearings, I was invited by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to participate in a panel 
discussion centering on pesticides. Mr. 
Dean Parsons, a wheatgrower from South 
Dakota, two gentlemen from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Arch N. 
Booth, the executive vice president, and 
Mr. Donald Lerch of Lerch & Co., mem- 
ber of the chamber’s agribusiness and ru- 
ral affairs committee, and I took part in 
the discussion. 

I am inserting a copy of the transcript 
of that discussion in the Record today, 
Mr. Speaker, in order to make available 
to all of my colleagues the informative 
and enlightening comments of these 
men: 

PANEL DISCUSSION ON PESTICIDES 

What's The Issue’”’—Pesticides. 

Broadcast Date—April 8, 1971. 

Moderator—Arch N. Booth. 

Guests—Congressman Graham Purcell (D- 
‘Tex.); Dean Parsons, Wall, South Dakota; 
Donald Lerch, Lerch & Co,, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Boorn. Today’s program is about pes- 
ticides. The American public is becoming 
more and more concerned about the chemi- 
cals used to accomplish a variety of things— 
mainly about steps that are being taken to 
prohibit the use of pesticides that are harm- 
ful to human health and the environment. 
The pressure for Federal controls over all 
factors of our environment is increasing. 
There is the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and the latest step is the proposed Federal 
Environmental Pesticide Control Act of 1971, 
contained in companion bills in the House 
and the Senate. 

To discuss the subject, we have invited a 
Congressman, a farmer, and a consultant, 
who will tell us what we are facing and per- 
haps suggest some answers, Our guests are: 
Representative Graham Purcell of Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Dean Parsons, who operates a 
7,000 acre farm in South Dakota; and Donald 
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Lerch, who conducts an agribusiness consult- 
ing firm in Washington, and who is a member 
of the National Chamber's Agribusiness and 
Rural Affairs Committee. 

Representative Purcell, let’s start with you. 
How serious is the problem of pesticides as 
you see it? Now, we are familiar with Rachael 
Carson's book, “Silent Spring.” Other vari- 
ous writers have had frightening things to 
say about poisons that may be getting into 
our food supply. We'd like to get the subject 
into perspective, so—how Serious is the situa- 
tion today? 

Congressman PURCELL, I think the situa- 
tion is quite serious, in that there are many, 
many people across this country, many of 
whom are not directly connected with agri- 
culture or the chemical industry, or in any 
way involved in the agribusiness phase of 
pesticides. But these people are genuinely 
afraid—have been made afraid—for their 
health and environment. To me, one of the 
most significant things that this Congress 
will consider this year is this bill that you 
have just referred to. Some way, the Con- 
gress has to get a balance. In my judgment, 
we cannot abandon the scientific progress 
that has been made through the coopera- 
tion between governmental agencies, the in- 
dustry that is involved in manufacturing 
pesticides, and above all, the farmers who 
use them. No one wants to damage our en- 
vironment to the point of hurting people or 
destroying things; but we just have got to 
have a balance. 

A substantial number of very well-in- 
tended, but truly misinformed people who 
have come before the committee are very 
adament in their stand against the use of any 
chemicals. Many of them want to outlaw— 
or regulate to the point of no possible use— 
some of the most useful chemicals that we've 
got. Some of these chemicals have proven to 
be the least harmful to the environment. And 
so, I think it is very important that we work 
together to have the public understand, and 
to continue scientific progress. 

Mr. BooTH. Mr, Lerch, I'd like to talk about 
some of the remedial steps that might be 
considered. As Congressman Purcell has said, 
there are many people who think the situa- 
tion is serious enough to have some drastic 
steps taken by the Federal government. On 
these bills before Congress, what remedial 
steps are proposed? 

Mr. LERCH. There are several, Mr. Booth. In 
the first place, the new bill, as I understand 
it, would make it illegal for a farmer to use 
pesticides not in accordance with the label. 
Up until this time, it has been assumed that 
the label contained instructions and that 
the farmers and all users, be they people in 
households, cities, or whatever, would follow 
the label. The industry for years has had 
educational campaigns to read and follow 
the label. Now as I understand it, Mr. Pur- 
cell, this new bill would make it illegal for 
anyone to use a pesticide not in accordance 
with the label, which means there could be 
fines and I believe in one case, if its willfully 
done, there even could be an imprisonment 
for a year. 

The second part of the bill which I be- 
lieve is particularly significant proposes 
“use” controls. Never before have we had 
“use” controls. In this connection, the bill 
would subdivide the pesticides into three 
categories; I believe, Mr. Purcell, this is an 
extremely controversial provision of the bill. 
The three categories are: “general use,” “re- 
stricted use” and “use by permit only.” My 
understanding is that those pesticides that 
do not have a long-lasting effect upon the 
environment and have no danger of toxicity 
to people or animals would be in the “gen- 
eral” category. A second category, “restricted” 
would include the products primarily which 
are highly toxic to the individual; and the 
third category would be those that primarily 
would cause—or could cause—long term 
questionable, possible harmful effects to the 
environment. 
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Now the bill also proposes a pesticide con- 
sultant. A farmer for instance, producing 
wheat or corn, if he wanted to use a pesti- 
cide in the “permit only” category, which 
might be a long lasting pesticide in the en- 
vironment such as DDT, would have to get a 
written permit from a so-called, “pesticide 
consultant” to number one, use that partic- 
ular product; and number two, to get an- 
other written permit every time he wanted 
to use the product. Now, these are a few of 
the questions, Mr. Booth, which Mr. Purcell 
and members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture are considering now; and I be- 
lieve that these are some of the points over 
which there is considerable debate. Just one 
other factor. The pesticide industry, for 
which I consult, has accepted in principle 
the idea of making it illegal to use a pesti- 
cide not in accordance with the label, al- 
though I'm not sure they agree with the pro- 
visions of penalty. They also accept the ideas 
of use control, but not as specified in the 
bill. 

Mr. Booru. Mr. Purcell, what reasons have 
been given to your committee for dividing 
pesticides into these different categories? 

Mr. PurcEeLL. The reasons generally given 
are the “dangers that exist in using the var- 
ious pesticides.” Now those who are strong 
for extreme controls feel, based on the ex- 
perience we've had, that some of the most 
toxic or long-lived chemicals should be 
limited to the “use by permit only” type of 
handling. This would be like getting a Dr.’s 
prescription for medicine that is otherwise 
poison. Such pesticides would then be used 
as directed by the consultant who would be 
trained, hopefully, and who would be knowl- 
edgeable in all areas. Now, this of course, 
is an Administration Bill that has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Poage, the Chairman of the 
committee and Mr, Belcher, the ranking Re- 
publican member, in order to get the matter 
before us. I do not pretend to speak for any- 
one except myself, but it’s my judgment that 
the Committee should not be tagged as being 
for the bill as written, because these are ex- 
treme regulations and will have extreme ef- 
fect on the use of progressive farm science. 
I don’t know what will happen in Commit- 
tee, but I think that there will be much 
study even yet, pertinent to these particular 
categories, and particularly to the “use by 
permit only” category. 

Mr. Boorx. Mr. Parsons, as a wheat grower, 
if you were required to obtain a permit or a 
prescription for the pesticides you need, 
would there be any complications in getting 
one that would affect your style of opera- 
tion in any way? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, Mr. Booth, I can't help 
but see many dangers in this area. If we were 
sure that the man who would make the de- 
termination was accurate in his prescription, 
as you might call it, and understood the 
critical conditions, it would help some. But 
agriculture today is a big business, it’s com- 
plicated, and we must have answers and have 
them immediately. I can't imagine the man- 
power that it would take to organize and 
operate a complicated scheme such as this. 
I think there are ways of protecting the 
environment and the people. We as farmers, 
are as concerned with this as anyone else. 
We're closer to nature than many people, I 
feel, and we're concerned about this. I’m 
sure that this will lead us into a terrific 
problem from the point of how many dollars 
it costs us to get the job done, the effective- 
ness of control, and the timeliness of control. 
We can’t in this high-powered agriculture 
of today, take these chances with people who 
we're not sure really have the right answers. 

Mr. Boor. Now could you produce wheat 
of high quality and in sufficient volume 
without the use of pesticides? 

Mr. Parsons. I really don’t think so, Mr. 
Booth. Year to year and season to season, 
we have problems cropping up that need 
correction. We have bean bugs, grasshoppers, 
the brown wheat mite, the western cutworm, 
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all these different things that come along, 
and it would severely cripple the wheat in- 
dustry if we didn’t have some of these chemi- 
cals and methods of control. 

Mr. LERCH. Mr. Booth, if I might inject 
a comment here, in view of what Mr. Parsons 
just said about his difficulty in producing a 
crop without the use of some of these chemi- 
cals. It seems to me that in some of these 
discussions we have been hearing about the 
web of life, which is nowhere more apparent 
than in agriculture. This is because agri- 
culture, really, is a series of interrelated, 
biological life processes, and to interrupt the 
process in Mr. Parson's production of wheat 
by not letting him control certain insects 
or weeds or diseases or other factors could 
cause a real disaster. And it would be a 
disaster to the most productive part of our 
environment—agriculture. 

Mr. Boots. We are in the Rayburn Office 
Building on Capital Hill in Washington, 
D.C., talking with three experts in the field 
of environmental control, particularly the 
use of pesticides, They are: Representative 
Graham Purcell of Texas, Dean Parsons, a 
South Dakota wheat farmer, and Donald 
Lerch, an agribusiness consultant. The Na- 
tional Chamber is holding its 59th Annual 
Meeting in Washington Sunday, April 25 
through Tuesday, April 27. Delegates from 
50 states will meet to discuss the most press- 
ing problems facing the American people: 
health care, environmental quality, welfare, 
guaranteed annual income, business and the 
consumer, and many other subjects. For in- 
formation, call or write the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washington. 
Now back to our guests and the subject— 
pesticides and their use and control. 

Representative Purcell, you've held hear- 
ings on this matter. Have the witnesses be- 
fore your committee brought out both sides 
of the story? There must be considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion on the use or control 
of pesticides. 

Mr. PURCELL. Both sides of the story have 
been very thoroughly brought out. In my ten 
years’ experience in the Congress, I believe 
I've never heard such depth of evidence as 
we've had brought before us. Both sides have 
been very detailed in their defense of their 
own positions. But I believe it is correct to 
say that never before have I seen hysteria or 
fear appear to be one of the real criteria 
that is used by some people who feel very 
sincere, but in my judgment have not been 
scientifically oriented or informed of the real 
effect of what they are saying, or the real ef- 
fect of the chemicals that are being ques- 
tioned. I’ve never seen a situation in which 
the evidence varied so completely. There is 
literally 180 degrees difference between those 
of the scientific community and those who 
have taken it upon themselves to protect our 
environment at any cost. There are of course, 
some very highly qualified scientists who 
want strict controls, but the ones we have 
heard have been much smaller numbers. 

Mr. Boors. I take it that what you are 
Saying is that some of the enthusiasts prob- 
ably don’t understand the web of life that 
Mr. Lerch has just talked about. 

Mr. PURCELL. Well, may I just inject here 
that, in my judgment, this is not really un- 
derstood. The food chain, as its referred to, 
is not really understood. But I would say 
that the ones who would suffer, if the desire 
to have no chemicals used for agriculture is 
ever allowed to become reality, would be the 
consumers of this country. The consumers 
are really those who pay the bill, whatever 
the cost ts, They pay the taxes. We're all ccon- 
sumers, we're all interested in our own 
health, and yet, if those who are most ex- 
treme in their desire to do away with chemi- 
cals have their way, the experts that we have 
had before us—and the best experts we can 
find—say that the cost of food would go up 
300%. Really, the consumer is the one that 
I have more concern for than I do even for 
the farmer. Now I'm interested in the farmer, 
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as he is a necessary link in this very impor- 
tant chain. He produces all of our food, but 
he has to sell his product, as difficult as it 
has been many times in the past, at some 
kind of a profit. And the amount of land 
that would have to be put back into culti- 
vation, the amount of just complete destruc- 
tion of food that would occur from uncon- 
trolled insects, would in our judgment up 
the price of food 300%. 

Mr. BoorH. Mr. Lerch, what additional 
comments would you have on the proposals 
to restrict the use of certain pesticides. 

Mr. LERCH. I can just add a postscript to 
the comments made by Congressman Purcell. 
Many of the folks who advocate restrictions 
on pesticides clearly point out that they 
would want to make sure there is a continu- 
ing supply of pesticides. On the other hand, 
some of the proposals that they propound 
would be such that the farmer might not 
have the pesticide he needs when he needs it, 
and agriculture is still based on the old adage 
“there's a time to plant and a time to har- 
vest.” So you could completely disrupt agri- 
culture while at the same time, you could 
honestly say that you had not restricted a 
large number of pesticides. 

Many of the pesticides over which there 
is so much debate—and this gets into your 
question, Mr. Booth—are those which are 
so-called “persistent.” And this gets down to 
the question of “zero.” During the 1960's the 
methods of measuring substances improved 
dramatically; 50 now you can find a part 
per million in the environment easily. You 
can find a part per billion with a little extra 
work, and in the laboratory, you can find a 
part per trillion. But as it was brought out 
in some hearings in the Senate during the 
1960's, being able to identify a substance, 
and being able to interpret what the signifi- 
cance is, are completely two different things. 
So, people say that we find a part per million 
or @ part per billion of a substance in a fish 
or in a man or in a bird, and this is carte 
blanche evidence that we are disaster bound. 
I think we need to be able to identify what it 
is, and to be able to say whether this is or 
is not safe. Somehow, if we are going to make 
progress scientifically, we have to be able to 
understand “zero”, and that the “zero” is 
unobtainable, as scientifically related to pes- 
ticides today. Therefore, we are going to live 
in an environment which will be polluted 
either in a matter of minutes or hours or 
days or years in varying amounts of various 
residues. So that when you try to prescribe 
controls over these, I think it gets back to 
the scientific argument, and I think Mr. Pur- 
cell, that these are some of the questions 
your Committee is getting. What is the sci- 
entific foundation for this controversy? What 
are the factors involved? 

Mr. PURCELL. There are two factors in- 
volved. First, we must determine whether 
some small residue in fish, or the fatty tis- 
sue of red-blooded animals or whatever it 
might be, has any bad effect on human beings 
or on animals, because there are animals 
that do have residue in their bodies that are 
healthier now than they ever were before. 
And then, the small amount of residue that 
is found—and your reference to a part per 
million or a part per billion is so infinites- 
imal—that it’s my judgment at this time, 
having heard all the evidence, that we must 
be very cautious until we know that these 
very minute amounts of residue are harmful. 
Actually, we're finding the same kind of evl- 
dence from water, soil, and from meat tissue 
that never was exposed to pesticides. There 
must be some of these chemicals in our en- 
vironment to start with, through natural 
processes. And then, to close my statement 
here, two parts per billion, billion spelled 
with a “b,” can be related in this way. If we 
have a football field with U.S. pennies stacked 
eight feet high all over that football field, 
and in that group of pennies there were two 
of a different kind, that would be two parts 
per billion. Now, that’s how infinitesimal 
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these trace elements of various chemicals 
are, We have damaged ourselves in being so 
restrictive and if this law were to be passed, 
it is my judgment it would be regression of 
the worst kind. We must have good use, we 
must have good understanding, and we do 
not want to damage our environment, but 
we do not want to regress from progress that 
science has provided us either. 

Mr. BoorH. Mr. Parsons, your state of 
South Dakota is famous for pheasant hunt- 
ing, deer hunting, etc. Some environmental- 
ists feel that this game ought to be protected 
through -limiting the use of pesticides. Do 
you think that pesticides have an appreciable 
effect on wild game in South Dakota? 

Mr. Parsons. No, as a farmer in western 
South Dakota, I don't believe this. We have 
more deer, more pheasants, and wildlife to- 
day, in my estimation than we have ever had. 
I do experimental work with the University 
on my farm and I probably have used more 
pesticides and chemicals than anyone else 
in my neighborhood. If pesticides are threat- 
ening the survival of wildlife, I don’t see 
why I should have an abundance of wildlife 
and game on my ranch. 

Mr. Boorn. Mr. Lerch, is there any danger 
that restrictions on pesticides will become so 
effective that they will discourage the re- 
search and development of new products, 
which may be needed to combat new infesta- 
tions of insects? 

Mr. LERCH. Yes, Mr. Booth, there is. As a 
matter of fact, six or seven of the major U. S. 
corporations listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange already have either completely dis- 
persed their research in this area, or have 
severely cut it back. Just one further point. 
Every pesticide on the market that now has 
a label to be marketed in interstate com- 
merce, has had thorough research and test- 
ing before it is ever released. Today, this 
costs anywhere 3 to 5 or even 10 million dol- 
lars, and may take from 2 to 5 or 6 years 
to accomplish. So we are not flooding the 
environment with chemicals that are un- 
known. They have to be thoroughly re- 
searched at the very frontier of science 
before the Federal Government will ever ac- 
cept them for marketing. 

Mr. BoorH. Well thank you, gentlemen, 
for putting into perspective a subject about 
which there is a great lack of understanding, 
We have been talking with Representative 
Graham Purcell of Texas, Dean Parsons of 
South Dakota, and Donald Lerch of Wash- 
ington, D.C. about the use of pesticides and 
proposals to restrict some of those used by 
Federal Regulation. Each week this program 
brings you a discussion of the choices facing 
free America. This is Arch Booth, speaking 
for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and inviting you to join us next week 
at this same time. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
PROGRAM 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Traffic Improvement As- 
sociation of Oakland County, Mich., has 
been selected by the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, as one of 
only two sites for a major, national traf- 
fic safety program. 

The reasons which representatives of 
the Administration gave for their selec- 
tion were numerous, but emphasized 
primarily that, first, there existed a 
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unique, computerized traffic data.system 
which will be important in the program 
evaluation; second, the unusually pro- 
gressive and enlightened posture of Oak- 
land County’s traffic authorities; and 
third, the existence of the Traffic Im- 
provement Association, a private, non- 
profit citizen support group. 

For the past 4 years, the TIA has 
served as an effective catalyst in our area, 
channeling the traffic safety contribu- 
tions of hundreds of Federal, State, 
county, and local agencies into a better 
coordinated, more uniform, better man- 
aged system of highway crash preven- 
tion. 

It has been my pleasure and honor to 
serve as a member of the advisory coun- 
cil to the national demonstration pro- 
gram. Next month will mark the first an- 
niversary of this 2-year project. We are 
pleased to report outstanding progress 
in our efforts to design, implement, and 
evaluate new and innovative manage- 
ment systems along with projects of sub- 
stance which we are convinced will bring 
about measurable improvements in the 
country’s total highway crash experience. 
This work in Oakland County will serve 
as the model for subsequent development 
of traffic countermeasures and manage- 
ment systems for cities and counties 
throughout the Nation. 

In consideration of the selection of 
Oakland County as a traffic safety dem- 
onstration site, and because of the unique 
beginnings and innovative programing 
of the Traffic Improvement Association 
of Oakland County, the managing di- 
rector of this association, Mr. Bruce B. 
Madsen, was recently invited to testify 
before the Subcommittee on Roads of the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I present for printing in 
the Record portions of Mr. Madsen’s 
testimony: 

STATEMENT BY Bruce B, MADSEN 
THE ORIGIN AND OPERATIONS OF THE TRAFFIC 

IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION OF OAKLAND 

COUNTY, MICH. 

In 1964, over 200 persons were killed in 
traffic accidents in Oakland County. Over 
15,000 persons were injured. This represented 
close to 10 percent of the state’s total traffic 
casualties that year. 

A substantial increase in traffic accidents 
and fatalities—such as that which we experi- 
enced—has, many times in many places, re- 
sulted in an aroused, concerned public. All 
too often, hastily established organizations 
have emerged to deal with the problem. As a 
result, the programs and solutions that are 
developed are usually based upon little or no 
knowledge of the real traffic problems and 
needs. 

We wanted to make certain that this would 
not happen in Oakland County. So, in what 
has been described by traffic authorities as a 
unique approach, we set out to identify Oak- 
land County's specific traffic problems as a 
prelude to program development. The chan- 
cellor of Oakland University, the chairman 
of the Oakland County Board of Commis- 
sioners, representatives of the Oakland 
County Road Commission, and about 20 out- 
standing community leaders and public offi- 
cials worked with traffic experts from Michi- 
gan State University. They set out to develop 
a comprehensive survey to reveal just how 
well the county was doing in the various 
aspects of traffic accident prevention. Over 
200 citizens and public officials volunteered 
to serve on the seven separate study groups 
which were formed. 
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Their efforts resulted in a summary report 
containing 92 specific traffic safety recom- 
mendations. One priority recommendation 
called for the establishment of the Traffic 
Improvement Association (TIA) of Oakland 
County—to be staffed with professionals who 
would devote full time to meeting other well- 
documented needs outlined in the report. 
That first recommendation was met with the 
establishment of the TIA in 1967. 

There are a number of priorities to which 
the TIA is currently directing its attention. 
These have been placed into four major cate- 
gories of need. What TIA has done and plans 
to do to fill the gaps in each category is out- 
lined below. 


Documented need No. 1 


There was an urgent need in Oakland 
County for a countywide system or procedure 
which would allow for better identification 
of accident causes at specific locations; and 
for a means by which communities could 
evaluate their own accident prevention 
efforts. 

To meet this need: 

The TIA has established a computerized 
countywide traffic data center to process 
and use accident data. According to a repre- 
sentative of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, the TIA data center is the only one 
of its kind in the nation. 

A location referencing system which can 
locate an accident to within five feet of its 
actual occurrence anywhere in the county, 
combined with computerized traffic flow data, 
is now being used for setting traffic engineer- 
ing improvement priorities. 

Detailed traffic violation information has 
been added to the center’s data bank. When 
used in conjunction with accident data by 
location, this information can provide a base 
for a comprehensive, fully computerized se- 
lective enforcement system for each of the 
communities in the county. 

The TIA staff is now working with state 
and local authorities to develop a “self-in- 
ventory” system which will enable traffic au- 
thorities to measure and improve upon their 
own accident prevention efforts. 

The TIA is also now launching a program 
called “Roadway Identification and Surveil- 
lance.” This will provide for a continuing 
and systematic watch of the county’s entire 
street and highway network, so accident 
problems related to highway design and 
traffic engineering can be promptly identified. 

Documented need No. 2 

A second major area of attention is direct- 
ed to the need for—"“increased public aware- 
ness of the seriousness of the traffic accident 
situation; greater understanding and support 
for local traffic programs; and improvement 
in driver knowledge, skills, and habits.” 

To meet this need: 

TIA helped establish and worked with an 
organization called CAR—Citizens for Ade- 
quate Roads—in a campaign to create public 
support for urgently needed road and traffic 
engineering improvements. 

A number of communications approaches 
were employed in a campaign to better 
acquaint the public with the importance of 
driver education and the problems confront- 
ing those now carrying out this function. 

TIA has recently conducted an intensive 
program of public education for safety belt 
use. This in-depth, “saturation” program has 
also served as a national demonstration 
model. According to scientifically designed 
“before” and “after” surveys, this program 
resulted in approximately 16,500 “converts” 
to safety belt use. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that a savings of over one million 
dollars resulted from the reduction of per- 
sonal injury losses. 

TIA is now developing a program to 
acquaint Oakland County citizens with the 
function of traffic engineering and its vital 
role in accident prevention. 
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TIA has provided media, on a continuous 
basis, with releases on current accident 
statistics and trends and causation, and 
periodically supplies the local press with 
educational feature stories and editorials. 

“Driver Safety Schools” for use by courts in 
re-training repeat violators and problem 
drivers have been established and are super- 
vised by TIA. 


Documented need No. 3 


Oakland County is comprised of 63 separate 
governments and municipalities in which 
there are 38 police departments, 25 local 
courts, 39 high schools, and a sizeable num- 
ber of professional associations, civic and 
service clubs, and other private organizations. 
Helping to provide greater coordination and 
uniformity in the traffic safety work of these 
groups is the third major area of attention 
of the TIA. 

To meet this need: 

TIA has established a countywide asso- 
ciation for over 350 driver education instruc- 
tors in the county. 

The TIA will initiate a series of regularly 
scheduled countywide conferences of traffic 
Officials. During these conferences TIA in- 
tends to disseminate information on such 
items as pertinent traffic research findings, 
latest operating techniques and procedures, 
new resource materials, traffic legislation, and 
the availability of funds and direct assistance 
from national and state traffic agencies. 

TIA is also assisting in the establishment 
of a coordinating unit of police traffic com- 
mand personnel. Also, it has been invited to 
work with the existing Oakland County 
organization of district and municipal courts 
on traffic court matters. 


Documented need No. 4 


Among the traffic officials and leading citi- 
zens of Oakland County who surveyed our 
traffic improvement needs, there was unani- 
mous agreement that many things could be 
done to help upgrade the level of perform- 
ance of traffic agencies throughout the 
county. 

To meet this need: 

TIA initiated, sponsored, and assisted in 
conducting three one-week courses In the 
fundamentals of community traffic control 
for persons having traffic engineering respon- 
sibilities. 

TIA assists local officials by serving as a 
traffic resource center through which techni- 
cal data, materials, and publications are dis- 
tributed. 

The staff of TIA worked with field repre- 
sentatives of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute in developing and conduct- 
ing a course in traffic records, This has served 
as @ prototype for similar courses now being 
presented throughout the country. 

Approximately 500 traffic authorities have 
thus far attended a continuing series of one- 
week courses in traffic engineering, accident 
investigation, traffic records management, 
and basic law enforcement, all of which are 
provided through the auspices of TIA. 

Staff of TIA has provided direct field as- 
sistance in such things as the establishment 
of traffic record systems, selective enforce- 
ment programs, model systems for the man- 
agement of the traffic engineering function, 
and the like. 


Selection of Oakland County as demonstra- 
tion site 


The record of this relatively young traffic 
organization can be measured, in part, by 
the fact that Oakland County was selected 
by the Department of Transportation as one 
of only two sites for a major national traf- 
fic safety program. TIA developed the propo- 
sal for and was named to administer this 
three to five year program. Its purpose is to 
design, implement, and evaluate new and in- 
novative management systems and counter- 
measures which will attempt to bring about 
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measureable improyements in the county’s 
total highway crash experience. 

The results of this program will serve a 
three-fold purpose. It will— 

Enable Oakland County to identify major 
traffic safety needs and undertake substan- 
tial, long range programs having significant 
potential for accident prevention; 

Result in a management system which will 
allow traffic authorities to plan, implement, 
and evaluate accident prevention programs 
on a continuing basis—for years to come; 
and 

Serve as the basis for the subsequent de- 
velopment of traffic countermeasures and 
management systems for cities and counties 
throughout the nation. 


The status of TIA in the community 


The Traffic Improvement Association of 
Oakland County is not an Official, nor even 
quasi-official agency of any level of govern- 
ment. It is a non-profit, non-political, self- 
governing citizen support organization. 
However, the Oakland County Board of Com- 
missioners and other county officials have 
provided and are providing support for the 
TIA in many ways. The County Board of 
Auditors worked very closely with TIA staff 
in setting up bookkeeping and other office 
procedures during its formative months. 
‘TTA’s 29-man Board of Directors includes the 
chairman and one member of the Board of 
Commissioners. The county has made its 
highly sophisticated computer services 
available to TIA—at cost—for the operations 
of the traffic data center. And, the Board of 
Commissioners, along with the Oakland 
County Road Commission, has provided fi- 
nancial support to TIA. However, the ma- 
jority of TIA income is derived from pri- 
vate business and industry. 

A review of the persons serving on the 
TIA Board of Directors and on the several 
program committees will show an unusually 
effective melding of citizen interest and pro- 
fessional activity. TIA enjoys the active sup- 
port of a number of the most influential 
business and community leaders of the coun- 
try. 

OBSERVATIONS REGARDING OBSTACLES CURRENTLY 

ENCOUNTERED BY COUNTIES IN MEETING THE 

HIGHWAY CRASH PROBLEM 


In response to a request for the writer's 
views regarding the major problem in ef- 
forts to combat the highway crash situation, 
these will be discussed in three separate 
pars: 1) Idenification of the major problems 
in traffic safety at the county and local level; 
2) What are the roots of these problems; and 
8) What can the Federal Government do to 
help? 

The major problems 


Personal observations coupled with inter- 
views with traffic administrators from a num- 
ber of counties—some successful and a good 
number not so successful—suggests that most 
problems encountered in the traffic safety 
field will fit into four major categories. These 
are: 

1. Public apathy. 

2. Low level of official performance. 

3. Limited resources. 

4. Lack of any system for managing the 
traffic function, per se, including: 

(a) Planning. 

(b) Programming. 

(c) Budgeting. 

(d) Implementation, 

(e) Evaluation. 

Though each of the above problems can 
be separately identified, there is great inter- 
dependence of one to another. In an opinion 
which is generally shared by traffic workers, 
paramount among these obstacles is that of 
public apathy. The effect of the public lack 
of concern about our nation’s number one 
domestic problem has an obvious impact 
upon each of the other categories of prob- 
lems. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Problem Roots 


Public opinion is fickle. Scientifically con- 
ducted surveys will show that the traffic 
accident situation was a major concern of 
the public five or six years ago. Today, it is 
deeply submerged beneath concerns—if not 
anxieties—regarding crime on the streets, 
ecology, drug abuse, and, of course, the war in 
Vietnam. 

The level of performance of officials who 
are charged, by law, with the responsibility 
for traffic safety, is responsive to the con- 
stituency served—i.e. public opinion. This is 
illustrated in the time-worn expression, “Our 
community will get exactly the amount and 
kind of traffic law enforcement which it is 
willing to accept and pay for.” The same 
philosophy applies to virtually all areas of 
highway crash prevention, Fortunately, there 
are authorities at all levels of government 
who have kept the traffic problem in per- 
spective—allocating their attention and re- 
sources at a level commensurate with the 
magnitude of the problem. Many have rec- 
ognized that, as public officials, their re- 
sponsibility to educate their constituency 
with respect to relative importance of com- 
munity problems and needs is as important 
as their responding to what the public feel 
these problems and needs may be. 

The lack of a system for comprehensive 
management of the anti-crash effort has been 
described by a number of administrators as 
running a very close second to public apathy 
as a major obstacle in meeting the traffic 
problem. Even where public concern, inter- 
est, and support has been high; where there 
is potential for an optimum level of official 
performance; and where resources have been 
adequate, the failure to create a system which 
will provide for planning, programming, 
budgeting, implementation, and evaluation 
on a continuing basis has resulted in a com- 
plete breakdown in highway crash preven- 
tion efforts. This happens at all levels of 
government and occurs because rarely is a 
single agency charged with the responsibility 
for highway crash prevention. It is a func- 
tion which is shared—too frequently in an 
uncoordinated fashion—by the schools, by 
the courts, by the highway departments and 
road commissions, by the police, and a host 
of other agencies. Though the need for co- 
operation and coordination of the efforts of 
the many responsible traffic agencies has long 
been recognized, only in recent years has 
emphasis been placed upon the “system man- 
agement” concept as applied to the traffic 
safety field. 

The need for a creation of improved man- 
agement systems is particularly acute in 
an area-wide or county-wide basis where one 
now generally finds the efforts of the many 
schools, police departments, courts, road com- 
missions, and street departments completely 
fragmented—even at times working in op- 
position one to the other. 

What the Federal Government can do 


The traffic accident problem is a local 
problem. The remedies which will have the 
greatest impact will be those which will be 
designed to meet local needs. There has been 
and continues to be a need for leadership 
and assistance from the national level. How- 
ever, such assistance must be sufficiently 
flexible to allow communities to meet their 
own recognized needs and allow them to do 
what they can and should be doing for them- 
selves. 

Conversation with traffic administrators in 
various parts of the country suggests that the 
federal government’s practice of earmarking 
& certain percentage of a given year’s allo- 
cation to one or two specific program stand- 
ard areas tends to dictate what the traffic 
“problems” of a state or community might 
be. 


The federal government can influence the 
level of performance of traffic officials in a 
number of ways. One of these will be in- 
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cluded in a brief discussion of the need for 
improved management systems. Financial 
support for the implementation of needed 
countermeasures are, obviously, another way 
in which the government can assist the local 
Official and his program efforts. 

In the opinion of a number of trafic ad- 
ministrators, the value of the federal pro- 
gram could be greatly enhanced with little 
or no additional funding and effort if better 
utilization was made of the research findings 
and program evaluation which the federal 
government has already bought and paid for. 
For example, one federally funded project re- 
sulted in the development of a simple but 
very workable system of locating accidents 
for subsequent computer analysis. This proj- 
ect has also developed a computer program 
which automatically compares essential ac- 
cident experience to enforcement activity, 
overcoming the major obstacle to a selective 
enforcement program by providing the data 
base necessary for planning such a program. 
Despite the existence of these two innovative 
and proven approaches to traffic records use, 
funds to develop nearly identical programs 
were subsequently provided other agencies 
with no information regarding previous find- 
ing and progress passed along to the admin- 
istrators of the newly funded activity. This 
is but one small example of the situation 
which has apparently been mirrored many, 
many times over—and applies to the research 
community as well as the area of operational 
programs. 

As mentioned previously, there has been 
a good deal of emphasis in recent years upon 
the need for greater application of the “man- 
agement system” approach to traffic accident 
prevention. The National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration is to be commended 
for its recognition of the need for more uni- 
versal application of this common sense ap- 
proach to long range solutions. Its support 
of a program which was administered 
through the National Association of Coun- 
ties is a case in point. This project has re- 
sults in a series of excellent management 
guides for use at the local level. These guides, 
based upon information obtained from over 
50 on-site examinations and interviews with 
traffic administrators at all levels of govern- 
ment, present an excellent opportunity for 
advancing the management system concept 
at the local level. However, the publication 
and distribution of these manuals alone can- 
not accomplish this. It is hoped that plans 
have been or will be made to provide the 
necessary follow-up stimulation, direct at- 
the-elbow field assistance, and appropriate 
resources to implement the recommenda- 
tions and types of activities contained in 
these guides. 

The development of Annual Work Plans 
which many of the state coordinators have 
implemented also represents another step 
forward in directing resources to known 
needs. The example set in this kind of plan- 
ning cannot help but filter down to and ulti- 
mately influence program planning and eval- 
uation at the local level. But, again, the 
form of plan which is to be used should be 
left to the discretion of the local coordinator. 


COMMENTS REGARDING MONEYS PROVIDED BY 


REDUCTION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Comments regarding federal funding of 
traffic safety programs received from ad- 
ministrators who were interviewed, along 
with opinions of the writer, are briefly sum- 
marized below. 

First, as has been previously mentioned, 
the tendency in the past to earmark a per- 
centage of available funds to certain program 
standard areas is unrealistic. In doing so, the 
state coordinator is virtually told what his 
problems are, and is hamstrung in his ef- 
forts to direct the resources to areas of great- 
est need. 
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The three-year funding limitation is, in 
the minds of a number of administrators, 
unrealistic. No doubt a majority of the fed- 
erally funded projects can be successfully 
completed within a three-year period. There 
are, however, a good number of projects— 
particularly those which involve major shifts 
in such things as departmental policies, long 
established procedures, hardened public 
views, and the like—frequently require a 
time beyond the three-year period for the 
ultimate objective to be reached. 

Within the research community—and to a 
lesser extent among agencies at the opera- 
tional level—there is some concern with re- 
spect to the limited return on the invest- 
ment of the federal dollar because of a lack 
of programmatic approach in the prepara- 
tion of the Requests For Proposals. 


LABOR’S PARADOX 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Vincent J. 
Manzo, of Fort Washington, wrote the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin that— 

It is paradoxical that American society, 
which has created the most affluent, most 
knowledgeable labor force in the history of 
mankind and has disseminated its know-how 
to all corners of the world, is now reaping 
the tragic harvest of its own desire to help 
others. 


Mr. Manzo spoke for many American 
workingmen in asking relief from the 
detrimental effect brought about by a 
tremendous influx of foreign consumer 
goods to the marketplace. 

In his letter, Mr. Manzo concludes 
that— 


An answer to this paradox is being sought 
by many of us in the labor movement. 


Those in government and industry 
must also respond to the challenge. At 
this point, Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. 
Manzo’s letter in full, entitled “Labor's 
Paradox”: 

LABOR’S PARADOX 

It is paradoxical that American society, 
which has created the most affluent, most 
knowledgeable labor force in the history of 
mankind and has disseminated its know-how 
to all corners of the world, is now reaping 
the tragic harvest of its own desire to help 
others. 

The avalanche of consumer goods reaching 
our shores from other natio pro- 
duced because of initial American inventive- 
ness and expertise are driving many Ameri- 
can industries to the wall simply because 
American prices must reflect an American 
standard of living, Textiles, electronics, steel, 
the automotive industry—all these and many 
more are feeling the profound effects of for- 
eign competition. 

It is an ironic fact that in order to com- 
pete with this influx of foreign goods many 
American companies are setting up factories 
and distributing centers abroad. This helps 
them to survive as corporations, but adds 
still further to the dilemma of the American 
worker. 

On the one hand, Americans have a natural 
inclination to take a “One World” view and 

that all mankind must progress 
if America is to prosper. On the other hand 
is the reality of unemployment in the affected 
industries and the prospect for even greater 
curtailment of American production. 

An answer to this paradox is being sought 
by many of us in the labor movement. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ADDRESS OF DR. ROBERT S. GAR- 
BER, 99TH PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCI- 
ATION 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored today to submit the text of the May 
3 address of Dr. Robert Slocum Garber, 
99th president of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, delivered at the 124th 
annual APA meeting held here in the 
city of Washington. 

This remarkable address by the out- 
going APA president deserves the widest 
possible attention and comment. Entitled 
“The Proper Business of Psychiatry,” it 
expresses the ideals, goals, and initia- 
tives of the APA and relates these to such 
active matters of current discussion as 
community mental health centers and 
the need for national health insurance. 

Dr. Garber’s speech was brought to my 
attention by a colleague, Dr. Stanley R. 
Dean, who is a good friend and neighbor 
of mine in Miami. 

The APA has been fortunate to have 
Dr. Garber as its president, a man held 
in high esteem by both his colleagues and 
those outside the profession for his lead- 
ership and contribution to modern psy- 
chiatry. 

He has, since 1958, been medical di- 
rector of the Carrier Clinic in Belle 
Meade, N.J., and is a teacher and mem- 
ber of the professional staffs of Jeffer- 
son Medical College and Temple Medi- 
cal School, both in Philadelphia, as well 
as Rutgers Medical School in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Without further introduction, I turn 
the attention of the readers of the Rec- 
orp to the timely and thoughtful re- 
marks of Dr. Robert S. Garber: 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: THE PROPER BUSINESS 

OF PSYCHIATRY 
(By Robert S. Garber, M.D.) 

Members and guests of the Association: 
It is my great privilege, as your 99th presi- 
dent, to welcome you to our 124th annual 
meeting and to express to you my deep ap- 
preciation for having elected me to your 
highest office. 

We are all aware that my term of office 
has not been uneventful. The high feeling 
and turbulence that attended our annual 
meeting in San Francisco in the wake of the 
Cambodian invasion and the Kent State 
tragedy engendered continued debate 
throughout the year about the proper role 
of the Association in political affairs—a de- 
bate that grew the warmer because of the 
difficulties the trustees encountered in pub- 
lishing the results of the June opinion poll. 
I daresay no president before has had to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the office in a 
millieu so pervaded by frustration, charges 
and counter , and divisiveness. One 
could not at times but feel with William 
Butler Yeats, that: 


Thing fall apart, the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Still, I would not have foregone the ex- 
perience for anything. The satisfactions have 
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been many and foremost among them is the 
warm and understanding support one re- 
ceives from one’s fellow officers, trustees, 
leaders of the Assembly of District Branches, 
and countless individual members through- 
out the country. Also infinitely gratifying is 
the dedicated service one receives from our 
wonderful and hard-working staff in Wash- 
ington. Because he is retiring next month I 
want to pay a special tribute to our Deputy 
Medical Director, Dr. B. W. Hogan. “Bart,” 
as we call him so affectionately, came to us 
in 1961 upon his retirement as one of the 
most distinguished Surgeon Generals in the 
annals of U.S. Navy medicine. His devotion 
to medicine in the service of mankind, his 
skill as an administrator, his finesse as a 
diplomat, and his warmth and graciousness 
as a friend have served our Association in 
good stead. Most especially has he been the 
administrative underpinning of the drama- 
tic growth of our Assembly of District 
Branches. We shall be ever grateful to him. 
CENTERS OF OPINION WITHIN THE ASSOCIATION 

I have chosen to speak to you today on 
The Proper Business of Psychiatry since what 
is our proper business has been the essential 
question that has occasioned so much de- 
bate among us this past year. In spite of the 
passion that characterized much of the dia- 
logue, I think it is possible and useful to 
attempt to extract from it some principles 
which I suggest reflect what we may call per- 
sisting “centers of opinion,” or “mainstreams 
of thought” in our psychiatric body politic. 

First, I would point out that it is a fact 
that for at least 30 years your elected lead- 
ers in the Association and the most articu- 
late spokesmen among us have, in a m 
of ways, reinforced the prognostication of 
the late and revered Dr. Alan Gregg at our 
centennial meeting in 1944. Looking toward 
the next century he said: 

“Psychiatry will find great extensions of its 
content and its obligations. There will be 
applications far beyond your offices and your 
hospitals of the further knowledge you will 
gain, applications not only to patients with 
functional and organic disease, but to the 
human relations of normal people—in poli- 
tics, national and international, between 
races, between capital and labor, in govern- 
ment, in family life, in education, in every 
form of human relationship, whether be- 
tween individuals or between groups.” 

If you would review the presidential ad- 
dresses of the Association since 1944, and 
even before that,* to some extent you would 
find a consistent and ever-growing receptivity 
to Dr. Gregg’s postulate: Evidence that we 
are collectively moving into areas previously 
foreign to us, as Dr. Gregg predicted, abounds 
everywhere—in the provocative deliberations 
of our Assembly of District Branches, in the 
pages of branch newsletters and our national 
newspaper, in our seminars with the Brook- 
ings Institution on public and foreign affairs, 
in the establishment of our new Section on 
Government Relations within our Division 
of Public Affairs, and in the assignment of 
numerous councils, commissions, and task 
forces directed to social issues. 

Yet we are subject to an unsettling dis- 
comfort as we attempt to conceptualize and 
adapt our medical model and clinical insights 
to helping heal what many call a “sick 
society.” I myself would prefer to delineate 
our mission as helping to build a better 
society and a more satisfying quality of life. 
I venture that the center of opinion among 
us would agree, in broad principle, with Dr. 
Robert Gibson who, in his recent Strecker 
Award Lecture, commented: 


*See, for example, E. E. Southerd, “Cross 
Sections of Mental Hygiene, 1844, 1869, 1894, 
American Journal of Insanity, Vol. 84, No. 91, 
1919. Also Meyer, Adolf, “Thirty-five Years of 
Psychiatry in the U.S. and our Present Out- 
look,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 
8, No. 1, 1928. 
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“Difficult as it may be, I believe the scope 
and influence of psychiatry must be ex- 
panded. Failure to do so would leave the 
field open to less qualified individuals and 
groups. The stakes are too high for that. This 
is not something that can readily be done by 
the individual psychiatrist on his own. It 
requires the effort of many, organized and co- 
ordinated through district branches and the 
APA at the national level. It means antic- 
ipating and preventing problems—not just 
reacting to staged demonstrations.” 

Another proposition around which I think 
our center of opinion evolves is that we shall 
maintain our posture and our style as a 
medical specialty, and as a behavioral science, 
the corollary being that we do not propose 
to see our Association converted into an 
agency for the purveying of propaganda and 
political preference. 

Again in the past two years we have wit- 
nessed on the outer fringes of our member- 
ship the disturbing activity of a small group 
who would, indeed, convert us into a radical, 
politically partisan, agitatory, propagandistic 
pressure group. They shout, they disrupt, 
they insult, they shed heat but not light. 
It has been a strange and alienating phe- 
nomenon within our midst, rooted no doubt 
in the frustration that so many of our young 
people feel at the seeming incapacity of all 
establishments to guarantee them a better 
quality of life or any future at all. They 
have no monopoly, however, on feelings of 
frustration. Any of us need only turn to our 
favorite “futurologist”—Toffler, Platt, Brzez- 
inski, Reich, Seidenberg, and many others— 
to be convinced that our hold on this Planet 
Earth is tenuous indeed. But losing our cool 
will not help. Building our science may. One 
hopes that our nuclear center of opinion 
may yet attract and contain these strange 
particles that threaten to escape from its 
outer edges. 

More auspicious is the far larger group 
among us who are unhappy with what seems 
to them a lack of zeal in their Association in 
coming to grips with social problems. I say 
“auspicious” because I detect no substantive 
departure from our central propositions. I 
see rather a group of dedicated scientists 
who believe they can do the job faster and 
better, and who appear determined to work 
within the viable democratic structure of the 
Association to bring about change and re- 
form. We welcome this new burst of dy- 
namic energy into our mainstream of 
progress. 

Another proposition that I think is gradu- 
ally forming within our center of opinion is 
that we, as an Association, cannot discharge 
our social responsibilities without becoming 
involved in politics. Unfortunately, however, 
there is confusion over the use and meaning 
of the world “politics.” It is anything but a 
precise term. There are some politics that 
we must avoid, and some that we cannot. 
Dr. John Visher, Speaker of the Assembly, 
in an address to the Trustees Policy Meeting 
in March, pointed out that politics is not 
merely a matter of promoting partisanship 
as among different parties and candidates, It 
is not merely the process by which legislation 
and decision making occur, but it also en- 
compasses questions of values and world 
views. It refers “to attempts to define the 
good society, to influence and define the 
moral and public weal, to establish con- 
cepts of conduct and responsibility for so- 
cial interaction, and to chart accurately the 
realities of power and purpose.” 

Neither as citizens nor as an organized 
profession can we avoid “politics” in such 
contexts. We must help define the “good 
society,” to “infiuence the moral and public 
weal.” We must bring our professional and 
scientific judgment to bear on the formula- 
tion of public policy in areas that relate to 
mental health. It is partisan politics that as 
an Association we must avoid like the plague. 
Like the universities we must stamp out any 
temptation to “politicization,” mindful that 
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in the long-run it would destroy us as a 
profession and a science. Partisan politics is 
for private citizens, and there are any num- 
ber of partisan groups of various colorations 
to which we may repair as citizens, includ- 
ing, for example, Common Cause, the Amer- 
ican Medical Political Action Committee, the 
Medical Committee on Human Rights, and 
many others from left to right. 

But let us maintain our integrity as a 
professional Association. Let us get on with 
our search for the evidence that will support 
& major contribution from pyschiatry to the 
resolution of the disaster-threatening prob- 
lems of our time. But let us never forsake a 
critical scientific judgment on the validity 
of the evidence that we muster lest our pro- 
nouncements appear silly and ridiculous. Let 
us make certain that our public positions 
emanate from within the realm of our spe- 
cial knowledge and clearly identify the 
mental health component of the issue to 
which we address ourselves. When our posi- 
tions involve us in politically controversial 
matters—as they surely will—let us make 
clear that our position is professional in its 
intent. And let us always sustain a style 
that is appropriate to our status as a medical 
specialty and a behavioral science. 

So much for the propositions which I be- 
lieve reflect the centers of opinion within our 
ranks. As I mentioned before, there were 
moments this past year when one felt, with 
Yeats, that “things fall apart; the center 
cannot hold.” But it has held, and it is a 
pleasure to report to you that there have 
been only a normal number of resignations 
from our Association this past year (about 
100), and of these there were fewer than 
half-a-dozen who stated as their reason a 
loss of confidence in our purposes. May the 
center continue to hold. 

Now I want to turn to three specific is- 
sues under the heading of our proper busi- 
ness. All of them critically impinge on the 
growth and development of our profession. 
All of them carry with them political and 
controversial components. All of them de- 
mand our undivided attention and vigorous 
action. 


THE PHASING OUT OF PSYCHIATRIC 
TRAINING SUPPORT 


First, our most immediate problem is 
this: The national Administration budget for 
fiscal 1972 proposed to reduce psychiatric 
residency training funds administered by the 
National Institute of Mental Health by al- 
most seven million dollars. Far more lethal 
than that, however, is that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration proposes to “phase out” train- 
ing funds altogether in the years just ahead. 
I say “lethal” advisedly. In fiscal 1972 alone 
the $6.7 million cut would eliminate sup- 
port for upwards of 500 potential residents. 
But imagine our manpower crisis ten years 
hence if the Administration’s policy were to 
prevail. Briefly, the Administration has con- 
cluded that psychiatry no longer requires 
public training support. The Administration 
is ill advised. Its proposal comes at a time 
when there is overwhelming demand on us 
to expand our services vastly, notably in the 
fields of alcoholism, drug abuse and services 
for children. It would be far wiser, I submit, 
for the Administration to entertain the wis- 
dom of subsidizing all medical specialty 
training with the understanding that those 
who choose to avail themselves of this aid 
would be obligated to a period of public 
service. If it did so, the outlook for develop- 
ing the manpower to staff a truly adequate 
national health delivery system would be far 
more auspicious than it is today. 

Be that as it may, we are doing everything 
we can to reverse the Administration’s lethal 
course. But we need the help of every mem- 
ber of the Association. I beg of you to exert 
all possible influence you can—by letter, by 
telegram, by personal contact with congress- 
men and people of influence in public policy 
formulation; and if you need factual in- 
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formation upon which to base your com- 
munications, request it from our headquar- 
ters in Washington and it shall be sent to 
you immediately. 


THE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 


In a few moments I will discuss some as- 
pects of the mental health service delivery 
system, including the financial implications. 
Before that, I would like to spend a few 
minutes in a more specific review of what we 
have accomplished in the particular clinical 
facility in which, a few years ago, we invested 
both our confidence and our aspirations, I 
am referring, of course, to the community 
mental health centers which came to be 
established with federal support in the heady 
days of the early 1960's, when hope and 
optimism were more abundant than they 
seem to be today. The community mental 
health center concept was created because 
of the belief that a reasonable range of 
services, mostly clinical, ought to be readily 
available to people in the communities 
where they live. The idea seemed sound and 
logical then, and it does today. It was urgent- 
ly necessary because, in the early 60's, mental 
health services were absurdly fragmented, 
even more so, if that is possible, than other 
medical services. 

The program must still be considered new. 
The oldest of the Federally supported cen- 
ters has been in business less than five years, 
and the majority of the approximately 300 
now operational became so only during the 
past two years. Nonetheless, at this early 
stage it is possible to make some observations 
about both the strengths and the weaknesses 
of the centers. 

We should begin, perhaps, by noting what 
a very small Federal program this is. From 
1964, when the first grants were awarded up 
to the end of the present fiscal year, Federal 
funds for this program will have aggregated 
less than half a billion dollars. This falls 
short of the annual budget of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. The 
Federal grants are awarded on a matching 
basis and the Federal money averages out to 
something less than half the cost of operat- 
ing the centers; even so, the Federal, state, 
and local monies combined during all these 
years come to less than the combined an- 
nual budgets for all state departments of 
mental hygiene. The program is even smaller 
than the legislation backing it would sug- 
gest since over the past several years there 
have been a number of under-appropriations, 
plus holding back of appropriated funds by 
the White House. In its current zeal to share 
revenue with the states, the Administration 
might take note of the fact that for every 
Federal dollar that has gone into mental 
health service programs, the states and local- 
ities have been spending about 20. 

Compounding the problem of under-fund- 
ing has been the problem of uncertainty of 
continued support. There have been times 
when it appeared that the NIMH would not 
even be permitted adequate funds to honor 
the contractual obligations it had entered 
into with the mental health centers, Fortu- 
nately, things never got quite that bad. But 
for the past two years it has not been possi- 
ble, because of the money shortage, to fund 
& large number of good-quality grant appli- 
cations that local communities have sub- 
mitted. During the present fiscal year there 
will be no new staffing grants; indeed, be- 
cause of the typical lateness of the appro- 
priations bills, even at this time, two months 
before the end of the fiscal year, NIMH does 
not know exactly how many of the approved 
grants held over from the previous fiscal year 
it will be able to fund. Amendments to the 
Federal legislation passed last year provided 
for a “premium” level of funding for mental 
health centers in poverty areas, but it now 
appears that the funds made available dur- 
ing this year will fall a good deal short cf 
what would be required to provide the full 
premium funding. There have been concur- 
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rent shortages of money in some of the states, 
and particular mental health centers that 
had developed to the point of being able to 
expand competently will be unable to do 50; 
indeed, some are in peril of their very sur- 
vival. 

I cannot tell you what existing community 
mental health centers are like, and I do not 
think anyone else can, simply because they 
differ so much from one to another, even in 
the most basic respects. I think, from those 
I have seen, heard, and read about, that they 
also differ greatly in quality. However, there 
do seem to be some particular respects in 
which most of the centers come off well. 

1. They seem to be treating people at the 
lowest intensity of care consistent with their 
circumstances and behavior. This is impor- 
tant because hospitalization is traumatizing 
and alienating and ought to be avoided 
whenever it is reasonable to do so. The men- 
tal health centers are treating as outpatients 
a great many people who, a few years ago, 
would undoubtedly have been sent to state 
hospitals. 

2. As a matter of policy the centers seem 
to be willing to take many categories of 
applicants. 

3. People are seen, for the most part, with- 

out delay. Some provision for emergency 
service exists in most centers, even if it is 
only through the regular personnel of a gen- 
eral hospital emergency room. In general, 
applicants seem to be able to get appoint- 
ments to be seen promptly—probably a good 
deal more promptly than they could see a 
privately practicing ophthalmologist or ENT 
man. 
4. I like to believe that the centers have 
been a factor in the substantial further re- 
duction of the state hospital population. 
Those psychiatrists in areas that have no 
mental health centers will eagerly tell you 
that their state hospital census has declined, 
too. But in fact the rate of the decline that 
has been going on since the mid-1950's ac- 
celerated in the mid-1960’s, and that accele- 
ration has held up. Furthermore, by far the 
largest decline occurred in the years between 
1968 and 1970. We all know that several 
factors are involved in the reduction of the 
census, but I do believe that the growth in 
numbers of, and services from, mental health 
centers is among them. 

At their best, the centers combine the 
technology, efficiency, and accessibility of 
good quality general hospital psychiatry and 
good quality private office practice, together 
with a battery of back-up services which 
many patients need, such as help in getting 
accepted for job training or finding a place 
to live. But we must give equal time to the 
other side of the picture, because at their 
worst, the centers simply magnify institu- 
tionalize, and legitimize some of the most 
deplorable inadequacies of the past. I know 
personally of only a few such centers, and I 
make these observations of deficiencies with- 
out suggesting that they are widespread. 

My greatest concern, I think, is the num- 
ber of centers at which a great many people 
called “patients” are never seen at all by 
a physician at any point in their course of 
“treatment.” I am not asserting here that 
only psychiatrists can “treat,” because I am 
well aware of the fine work that is being 
done by many psychologists and social work- 
ers. But I do not believe that any applicant 
who gets beyond the intake interview is being 
adequately “served” unless a physician is 
involved in his evaluation and diagnosis. 
There are various reasons. why this is im- 
portant; the two most compelling are these: 
first, it is important to rule out somatic 
origins of the discomfort that led the per- 
son to ask for help, simply because most 
somatic disorders can be treated much more 
specifically than most emotional disorders 
and in any event it is fruitless behavior that 
stems from a thyroid malfunction as if it 
were a depression; second, symptomatic re- 
lief of psychic pain is not to be despised any- 
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more than the symptomatic relief of physi- 
cal pain, and only the physician can deter- 
mine whether in this respect a psychoactive 
medication is called for. I realize that this 
plea for every patient to be seen by a psy- 
chiatrist, if it were put into immediate effect, 
would require some centers to go out of busi- 
ness. I would not champion that drastic 
course; I do, however, urge that every center 
not now able to provide psychiatric partici- 
pation in each patient’s treatment work 
zealously toward that goal. 

I am also concerned by what seems to me 
an excessive allegiance to what has come to 
be called “role blurring.” This all began a 
few years ago, I suppose in the laudable in- 
terest of overcoming some of the limitations 
of an authoritarian pecking order. It was 
designed to enhance the capability of several 
professionals of varying training, experience, 
and background, to work together as peers. 
I think in some areas of mental health serv- 
ices, including some of the community mental 
health centers, it has now gone too far. Be- 
cause each of the disciplines came into com- 
munity practice in some respects unprepared 
by their training, they have over-responded 
by persuading themselves that their training 
gave them little if anything that was useful. 
Translated into a clinical program, this be- 
comes an attitude that “anybody can do 
anything,” which is nonsense. Even if en- 
thusiasm for psychological testing has greatly 
eroded, and even if social workers are now 
spending a great deal more time doing psy- 
chotherapy than working with families, there 
remains a technology for each of the dis- 
ciplines, and the individual who has con- 
scientiously and successfully negotiated sev- 
eral years of graduate training deceives him- 
self if he denies that this is so. The hazard of 
the “anybody can do anything” syndrome is 
double-edged; on the one hand, it leads to 
the use of expensive specialist time in activi- 
ties that could well be performed by people 
with less training and, on the other, it leads 
to the assignment of people with limited 
training to procedures that are manifestly 
beyond their competence. 

This leads me neatly to the third of my 
concerns about particular mental health 
centers, and this is the manner in which 
they have brought ancillary personnel into 
their clinical services. These “paraprofession- 
als” or “indigenous workers,” as they are 
variously called, can be of great usefulness 
and benefit to a program that chooses them 
well, provides an adequate orientation and 
training program, delineates their responsi- 
bilities in a thoughtful, careful way, and 
bulids in appropriate supervision. I have seen 
centers where this had been done, and it was 
thrilling to talk with these warm, concerned, 
and sincere people about their interest in 
and their effort for the patients. But I know 
of other instances that are greatly in con- 
trast. At one university-affiliated mental 
health center, the director, with his lengthy 
training as a psychoanalyst, uses the term 
“psychotherapist” to characterize “indigen- 
ous workers” who are utterly untrained, 
without so much as a single orientation lec- 
ture, and then set loose on clients with 
whom, utterly without supervision, they do, 
in the language of the director, psychother- 
apy. While this may have a certain fashion, 
that I subscribe to. If one believes, as I do, 
that psychotherapy is an informed transac- 
tion that has a state-of-the-art and a tech- 
nology, then he can only view this as a 
travesty of decent psychiatric service. 

I also feel some concern about one of the 
services required by the Federal regulations, 
namely mental health consultation. I am not 
referring to the necessary kind of consulta- 
tion that involves the needs of and plans for 
individual patients, but rather the more gos- 
samer and elusive activity generally known 
as “agency consultation” or “program con- 
sultation.” Perhaps this diversion of clinical 
time from clinical activities could be shown 
to be efficient and effective, but certainly 
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thus far it has not. As Dr, Elaine 

has put it, “The literature on consultation 
makes depressing reading for anyone inter- 
ested in evidence.” Beyond the lack of defini- 
tive evidence that such consultation goals as 
“improving the ambience of the classroom” 
will prevent mental illness or move the men- 
tally well toward a richer, fuller life, there 
is the fact that many of the clinicians who 
are doing this kind of consultation become 
inarticulate, if not embarrassed, when one 
tries to get them to articulate what it is 
they have to offer a myriad of community 
agencies. Some mental health centers resist 
the efforts of the agencies they consult with 
to refer their clients for treatment on the 
basis that the mental health center should 
not be a “dumping ground.” I had supposed 
that the very purpose of the center was pre- 
cisely to be a “dumping ground”—to provide 
a specialized service to a particular afflicted 
population, by means of making specialized 
professional interventions available. I do not 
want to sell agency and program consulta- 
tion short, but I think until some evidence 
of its effectiveness is produced, we have quite 
a lot on our hands in trying to do a decent 
job for the manifest casualties. 

Finally, as regards the centers, I am con- 
cerned that so few seem, as yet, to have 
mounted the long-term supportive and re- 
habilitative services so badly needed by the 
“classic” mental patient—the schizophrenic. 
As Fountain House in New York, and Horizon 
House in Philadelphia have shown, it is quite 
possible to enable many schizophrenics, with 
& long history of illness, to become either 
partially or fully functional in a central life 
role. Fountain House in its brief history has 
successfully placed many hundreds of schizo- 
phrenics in a great variety of firms, I think 
the lack of interest in rehabilitation re- 
sources in the community stems from two 
sources: one is the funding split, whereby 
rehabilitation money comes from different 
state and federal agencies than other mental 
health funds. The second, I suspect, is that 
in our enthusiasm for briefer and briefer 
treatment, for intervening in crises, for re- 
constituting people who are dramatically 
disarrayed, we have failed to become aware 
of the very real possibilities of enabling peo- 
ple with chronic mental illness to live pro- 
ductive lives in the communty. 

So much for this catalogue of concerns 
about how some of the new community men- 
tal health centers are developing. We do not 
know how widespread these problems and 
practices are; but they do exist. And the 
business of coping with them is particularly 
ours, It is for psychiatrists individually and 
through their Association and its district 
branches to monitor and support the growth 
and development of the community mental 
health center, that it may come to deliver 
& high quality of service to the citizens it 
serves. We have committed ourselves to the 
proposition that it is a most promising de- 
vice for ensuring the delivery of mental 
health services to all citizens, including those 
unable to pay for care. We cannot let it fail. 
The Association has, and must continue 
to urge adequate federal funding to quicken 
the pace of their development. Specifically, 
we urge upon the Administration and the 
Congress that funding be provided for 100 
new centers each year. We could then look 
forward to somewhere between 1000 and 1500 
centers by 1980. This would fall short of the 
original goal of 2000 centers by that time, 
but it would be an enormous improvement 
over the present stalemate. 


OUR STAKES IN NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 

In the final portion of my remarks today 
I turn to psychiatry’s stance vis-a-vis the 
necessary and inevitable developments of na- 
tional health insurance for all Americans. For 
how we and our patients are to fare in what- 
ever system or systems that may evolve must 
rank very high indeed on the agenda of our 
proper business. 
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President Nixon recently described our 
health care crisis in some strong language. 
“This nation,” he declared, “is faced with a 
breakdown in the delivery of health care un- 
less immediate concerted action is taken.” 
The specifics of this breakdown are well 
known: Health services—those available to 
the rich as well as to the poor—are frag- 
mented and uncoordinated, with emphasis 
on the treatment of sickness rather than the 
maintenance of health. Costs are spiraling, 
with no visible increase in efficiency or effect. 
The Carnegie Corporation recently observed 
that neither the resources of new technology 
nor the insights of the social and behavioral 
sciences have been brought fully to bear on 
medical systems and patient care. Hospitals 
have developed in an isolated, haphazard 
fashion and have often engaged in expensive 
duplication of services. And the physician in 
private practice—once honored for his dedi- 
cated service to his patients—is now casti- 
gated as a “pushcart vendor in an age of 
supermarkets.” 

But rather than dwell on the deficiences— 
some documented and others alleged—of the 
current system, I would prefer, in this final 
part of my address, to concern myself with 
the challenges the current crisis offers us. 
I believe the attention now being focused 
on medical care can lead us more rapidly 
than I would have thought possible ten years 
ago to some constructive changes that will 
be good for us as physicians, and also good 
for our patients. 

We are well aware as psychiatrists of the 
importance of effective intervention during 
the crisis period. Established patterns are 
more open to challenge. New relationships 
and working alliances can be instituted. 
Fundamental changes having profound im- 
plications can be set in motion, although we 

ize that a longer period may be re- 
quired for their consolidation. 

Most of the proposals for improving our 
health care delivery system involve some 
form of national health insurance. The pro- 
posals vary greatly in their approaches. At 
one end of the spectrum is the AMA's “Medi- 
credit” proposal, which would grant an in- 
come tax credit ranging from 10 percent to 
100 percent of the premium cost of a health 
insurance policy; those without taxable in- 
come would receive a certificate good for the 
full cost of the premium. At the other end 
of the spectrum is the proposal of the Com- 
mittee for National Health Insurance, chair- 
ed by United Auto Workers President Leon- 
ard Woodcock. In addition to providing prac- 
tically universal coverage and a comprehen- 
sive scope of benefits—although there are 
some special limitations on psychiatric care 
it would affect the delivery system by offer- 
ing incentives favoring a more rational or- 
ganization of services. 

I find it disappointing that the drafters of 
most of the health insurance bills are ap- 
parently not aware of the changes in mental 
illness treatment that have occurred in the 
recent past or of the fact that this treat- 
ment has consequently become more “insur- 
able.” The insurance industry—but not the 
drafters of some of the health bills—no long- 
er view “psychiatric care” as a synonym for 
“custodial care” but look on mental illness 
as potentially curable, or at least controlla- 
ble, in much the same way as high blood 
pressure or diabetes. 

The insurance situation at present, while 
not ideal from the point of view of the 
psychiatric patient, is at least encouraging. 
Private health insurance coverage of mental 
patients for hospital care and physicians’ 
services in the hospital is in large measure 
comparable to coverage of other illnesses, 
with probably three out of every five people 
under age 65 having some benefits. Out-of- 
hospital coverage, mainly under major med- 
ical plans, brings some benefits to perhaps 
four out of every ten people. Under Medicare 
20 million persons over 65 have good coverage 
of psychiatric illness in general hospitals 
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(although benefits in a psychiatric hospital 
are severely restricted) and limited coverage 
in doctors’ offices or outpatient departments 
of hospitals. 

A number of factors have contributed to 
this growth in coverage. Among these are the 
psychiatric benefit packages negotiated by la- 
bor unions and large groups of employers, 
such as those in the automobile and steel 
industries, the inclusion of liberal psychi- 
atric benefits in the plans covering most Fed- 
eral employees, and the interest the insur- 
ers themselves have taken in a more compre- 
hensive scope of benefits, with emphasis on 
out-of-hospital care. Our own Association can 
also take pride in its efforts to overcome bar- 
riers to broader coverage. For example, in 
1965 APA organized a small conference to 
hammer out definitions, principles, and 
standards which could serve as guidelines to 
psychiatrists and other physicians working 
with insurance carriers to improve coverage. 
This action was in response to complaints by 
insurers that there was need for a better defi- 
nition of mental disorders and of acceptable 
treatment modalities, as well as machinery 
or controlling claims abuse. The result was 
the first edition of APA Guidelines for Psy- 
chiatric Services Covered Under Health Insur- 
ance Plans. A second conference, this time 
attended not only by psychiatrists but by 
representatives of insurers and the Federal 
Government, led to a second edition of the 
guidelines published in March 1969. 

Our Association, In its continuing quest 
for progress in this vital area, applied to the 
National Institute of Mental Health for a 
grant to enable us to look at what has hap- 
pened in the last 10 years in regard to insur- 
ance coverage of mental disorders, especially 
utilization data from a number of important 
programs such as the auto workers’ and the 
plans covering Federal employees. This proj- 
ect is now in progress, and when all the data 
are in—probably before the end of the year— 
APA will publish a book that I predict will 
make a solid case for a broad scope of bene- 
fits for treatment of mental illness under 
both private health insurance plans and any 
national health insurance scheme. 

The data now being collected and analyzed 
are showing some interesting trends. We are 
finding that admissions to general hospitals 
for psychiatric disorders comprise only about 
two or three percent of all admissions, and 
the costs under most of the plans we have 
studied are about five to six percent of the 
total costs for all illnesses. The average 
length of stay, although almost twice as 
long as for other illnesses, is still about 16 
days and has been decreasing steadily. For 
outpatient care, among the plans studied 
only three to four percent of total visits to 
physicians are for treatment of mental dis- 
orders and the percentage of costs ranges 
generally from four to ten percent of the 
costs for all illnesses, depending on deduc- 
tibles and restrictions. 

Tt is also of interest that the expenses of 
care in private psychiatric hospitals is lower 
than for that in general hospitals. In 1969 
the average daily expense was $42 in a long- 
term nonprofit psychiatric hospital and $55 
in a long-term proprietary hospital, com- 
pared to an average expense of $65 a day for 
treatment of all illnesses in a nonprofit gen- 
eral hospital. 

We have also found evidence to support 
something that many psychiatrists have been 
aware of for some time—that effective psy- 
chiatric treatment decreases utilization of 
other medical services. For example, a study 
carried out here in Washington by Group 
Health Association after the initiation of a 
psychiatric benefit in 1964 followed 256 pa- 
tients 12 months before and 12 months after 
@ psychiatric referral. There was a 14 percent 
reduction in the number of patients seen for 
nonpsychiatric physician services and 16 per- 
cent reduction in the number of patients 
seen for laboratory or X-Ray procedures. In 
terms of visits made, the reduction was ap- 
proximately 30 percent for physician serv- 
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ices for and for laboratory or X-Ray proce- 
dures. 

With these kinds of data being uncovered, 
I find it dismaying that most of the national 
health insurance proposals that have been 
drafted thus far impose unwarranted re- 
strictions on psychiatric care. I will not take 
the time to go into the various measures in 
detail, and of course all the proposals, in- 
cluding the Administration’s, have not yet 
been introduced in Congress. You may be 
sure that your Association, at the appropri- 
ate time, will present a strong case for equi- 
table coverage. The APA Committee on Fi- 
nancing of Mental Health Care, in a state- 
ment approved by the Executive Committee 
in February, observed: “Any limitations of 
coverage for psychiatric services beyond that 
placed on other medical services perpetuates 
the existing double standard, discriminates 
against the psychiatric patient, and—more 
importantly—would discourage improvement 
of health care facilities and services.” 

I would therefore make a plea both for 
adequate coverage of the mentally ill un- 
der any national health insurance plan and 
for a well balanced system of health de- 
livery that offers freedom of choice to both 
patient and physician. Representatives of the 
AMA who appeared before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee's Subcom- 
mittee on Health recently made some points 
that I think are well worth noting here. The 
health care system in this country, they said, 
“ts a pluralistic one—a composite of private 
and public programs which grew to meet 
needs as they arose ... (It) offers oppor- 
tunities for innovation and competition, in- 
centives for organizational change and im- 
provement of quality. Medical services, un- 
der such a pluralistic system, are better able 
to grow and change with the times than they 
might be under a monolithic system, locked 
into bureaucratic management, subject to 
nonmedical ukase, or political whim.” 

The well-balanced system of care that 
we would all like to see come about must of 
course rely heavily on the private sector. As 
a private hospital psychiatrist, I have par- 
ticularly strong feelings about this. I feel 
that we in the private sector can be proud 
of a number of accomplishments, and I also 
feel that the private psychiatric hospital has 
worthwhile contributions to make from its 
long-range experience as we start consider- 
ing a national system of financing health 
care. Psychiatry, of course, has had more ex- 
perience with state medicine than any other 
medical specialty. There are many reasons 
why the state hospitals sometimes turned 
into human warehouses rather than thera- 
peutic institutions; time does not permit me 
to go into them now. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that even when the state hospitals 
were having their worst times, the private 
hospitals were showing that something could 
be done for the patient. Even though some 
insurers and legislators tried to rationalize 
their lack of interest and commitment as 
being based on the hopelessness of mental 
illness, constantly confronting them were 
examples provided by private hospitals and 
psychiatrists in private practice to show that 
the situation was not hopeless. 

And it is equally imperative today that the 
private sector make it known that it has 
an important contribution to make to health 
care delivery. The mental health center con- 
cept permits a mix of public and private 
facilities serving a given population area, 
Several states are already contracting with 
private psychiatric hospitals and psychia- 
trists in private practice to deliver various 
elements of service. In so doing, they make 
good use of the strengths of private prac- 
titioners and institutions and at the same 
time ensure a degree of government control 
that permits coordination, comprehensive 
planning, and the development of a more 
unified and rational system of funding. 

The role of private enterprise models in 
mental health service delivery systems has 
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been given thoughtful consideration by a 
task force under the aegis of the APA's Coun- 
cil on Mental Health Services. After two 
years of deliberations, it adopted as its basic 
principle that “the resources, capabilities, 
potential, and efficiency of the private models 
should be fully utilized and integrated into 
any public systems that may evolve, with 
heavy reliance on the device of contracting 
for service as between public agencies and 
the private sector.” 

The task force noted that the use of con- 
tract services from the private sector will do 
much to further the rapid development of 
the community mental health center move- 
ment. It could help overcome many prob- 
lems inherent in the centers’ structure and 
financing, such as the burdening of full- 
time salaried physicians with administrative 
tasks, which reduce their direct contacts 
with patients; the unpredictability of fi- 
nancing from year to year; the difficulty of 
instituting cost analysis and quality con- 
trol; the often vague and fragmented re- 
sponsibility and authority of the director; 
and resulting difficulties in obtaining prop- 
erly qualified staff. 

With regard to quality control, the March 
Trustees Policy Meeting reflected unanimity 
in recommending the formation of peer 
group programs to exercise quality control 
over treatment, the appropriateness of 
treatment and the fees charged. Further, 
they favored establishing a task force to 
study the problem and to draft guidelines 
for peer review programs to be published by 
APA. 

Another effort of our Association which is 
concerned with delivery of services is a two- 
year project just approved by the Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration 
titled “Planning Study for Mental Health 
Service Systems.” There has been relatively 
little emphasis in psychiatry on studies that 
might improve delivery of mental health 
services. It is virtually impossible to get 
meaningful statistics on such basic ques- 
tions as the incidence of mental illness, on 
various treatment modalities, and on out- 
come. Program evaluation, he noted, is a 
rarity, and an infinitesimal portion of the 
mental health dollar is spent on research and 
development of delivery systems. Moreover, 
evaluation of services in terms of cost effec- 
tiveness is met with suspicion and outright 
resistance. I should note here that evaluation 
efforts are costly. In view of the crises that 
constantly confront budgets at the local 
level, we must look to the Federal Govern- 
ment—most particularly to NIMH and the 
Health Services and Mental Health Admin- 
istration—to support this much needed 
work so that we can begin to fill in some of 
the gaps in our knowledge. 

I would like to end this section on the 
delivery of mental health services with a 
warning. We have many lofty goals in view, 
and we have several important projects 
under way. At the same time that we develop 
recommendations for the inclusion of mental 
health benefits in national health insurance, 
I hope that all APA members will do what- 
ever they can at the district branch level to 
improve coverage of mental illness in exist- 
ing health insurance plans. We need to con- 
tinue to press upon Blue Cross the need 
for better coverage of care in psychiatric 
hospitals. But perhaps the greatest emphasis 
should be on better outpatient and partial 
hospitalization coverage. If we really mean 
what we say when we talk about the desir- 
ability of treating the patient where he lives 
and avoiding hospitalization whenever pos- 
sible, it behooves us to work at the local level 
to improve outpatient coverage. And this 
means that we must work cooperatively with 
other groups in our areas—with mental 
health associations, other professionals, with 
management, labor unions, and the insur- 
ance carriers, Those of us already involved 
in community psychiatry will find that this 
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kind of cooperation comes easy. Those of us 
without this kind of experience may find it 
& little more difficult. But such an effort is 
well worthwhile, and I urge it upon all of 
you. 

I have posed three major challenges among 
many that confront psychiatry today—the 
drastic threat to the further growth of our 
profession inherent in the threatened elimi- 
nation of Federal training funds, the need to 
make good on our commitment to the com- 
munity mental health center movement, the 
need to ensure that the mentally ill are given 
equal treatment under any national health 
insurance system or systems that may 
evolve. If we do not overcome these chal- 
lenges, they will overcome us. I trust we will 
not fail. 


THE PARADOX OF THE KANSAS 
MENNONITES 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the travel 
section of the Washington Post on Sun- 
day, May 16, 1971, contained an en- 
lightening and interesting article by Kent 
Ruth on the contributions of Kansas 
Mennonites who live in south-central 
Kansas. 

The article highlights the important 
contributions of Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler, 
the “Horse and Buggy Doctor,” who 
founded an outstanding medical clinic in 
Halstead; the bringing of “Turkey red” 
winter wheat which established Kansas 
as the breadbasket of our Nation and the 
Nation's leading milling center; and the 
educational accomplishments of three 
Mennonite-supported colleges. 

I bring this article to the attention of 
my colleagues, because these areas dis- 
cussed are in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Kansas which I represent. We, 
in Kansas, are proud of the many con- 
tributions which the Mennonites have 
made to our State and Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the Washington 
Post article: 

THE PARADOX OF THE KANSAS MENNONITES 
(By Kent Ruth) 

HALSTEAD, Kan.—The houses are big, the 
barns are carefully worked, the fence rows 
clean. The animals are sleek and well cared 
for. The people themselves are sturdy of 
build, their dress neat and on the clean-plain 
side. Their manner is open and friendly, if 
somewhat reserved. 

But easy comparisons end here between 
Pennsylvania's productive Lancaster County 
and agriculturally rich Harvey County in 
south-central Kansas. 

Both areas have an unmistakeable Men- 
nonite stamp ...in history, development 
and culture. But the familiar horse-and-bug- 
gy image of Mennonitism undergoes a sharp 
metamorphosis as it moves from the land 
settled in the late 18th century at the invita- 
tion of William Penn to the one-time “Great 
American Desert” occupied in the late 18th 
century at the behest (and with the coop- 
eration) of the Santa Fe Railroad. 

Lancaster County Mennonites—the Amish 
Pennsylvania Dutch, or “queer people,” as 
you will—have long been discovered by the 
travel world. In fact, some observers (and 
some Mennonites) are beginning to worry 
about the effects of tourism-spurred com- 
mercialism and development on their here- 
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tofore quiet, secluded way of life in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mennonites in Harvey and several adjoin- 
ing counties, meanwhile—representing three 
distinct groups within the tiny sect—go 
about their soil-oriented businesses with a 
minimum of fanfare and, to judge by ap- 
pearances, a good bit of material success, 

Tiny Hesston (Pop. 1,103), for example, 
boasts the sprawling buildings of Hesston 
Corp. on its north side. In the past decade 
or so the Mennonite-founded firm has grown 
from a farm-shop operation to a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar manufacturer of farm machinery 
distributed around the world. 

Yet a few blocks away, on the south edge 
of the village, new buildings of Hesston Col- 
lege show that Kansas Mennonites are not 
wedded solely to agriculture. And Hesston 
College is but one of three the area supports, 
one for each of the three sects. (To their 
credit, the three schools have recently begun 
to share facilities and resources.) 

All of which is by way of pointing out that 
travelers—particularly those who may have 
enjoyed Pennsylvania’s Amishland—may 
well find something new, even reassuring, 
amid Kansas Mennonites. For though they 
are conservative in many ways, they are pro- 
gressive in others. And the resulting con- 
trasts will not be lost upon the observant 
visitor. 

Along U.S. 50 just west of Newton (Pop. 
14,877), the Harvey County seat, a neat road- 
side shield alerts the motorist to a left turn 
onto the Hertzler Memorial Highway. Around 
the top of the emblem are the words “Horse 
and Buggy Doctor.” Across the center is the 
silhouette of the horse and buggy. The shield 
tells much about the area. 

The “highway” itself runs something less 
than two miles south to the Mayo-like clinic 
and hospital that makes the pleasantly little 
tree-shaded village of Halstead (Pop. 1,596) 
one of Kansas’ best-known towns. So re- 
spected has the institution become over the 
years, for example, that in many parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma to “go to Halstead” 
is synonymous with having a thorough medi- 
cal check-up. 

Dr. Arthur E, Hertzler was born, a Men- 
nonite, in 1870. He came to Halstead to 
practice medicine before the turn of the cen- 
tury. He lived long enough to see his one- 
room practice grow into a sprawling, highly 
regarded clinic-hospital facility . . . and 
to record, with acerbic wit, his thoughts and 
experiences in the best-selling “Horse and 
Buggy Doctor.” 

He did indeed make his first sick calls in 
a buggy. But his medical facility was thor- 
oughly modern, as was his thinking. And in 
this he parallels the development of the 
Mennonites in Kansas, many of whom are 
already planning to celebrate the centennial 
of their arrival from the steppes of South- 
ern Russia. 

These Mennonite immigrants, as is widely 
“known, brought with them some of the 
hardy “Turkey red” winter wheat that had 
served them well in the Ukraine. They were 
not mistaken in believing it would serve 
them equally well on the Great Plains. To 
use their wheat, of course, they built mills. 
And so they helped to establish Kansas as 
one of the nation’s leading milling centers. 

Never “locked in” by the religious scruples 
against most modern inventions, as are their 
Amish brothers, they have always shifted 
easily to the new and improved, whether in 
soil and moisture conservation techniques 
or, as in the case of Hesston Corp., with 
innovative farm equipment. The result, so 
far as the urban traveler is concerned, is @ 
predominantly agriculture oriented region 
that still manages to offer some interesting 
and unusual sights—and a few satisfying 
different things to do. 

Into the latter category must fall a visit 
to the annual smorgasbord of the Halstead 
church. A November event that success in 
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past years has limited (or the convenience 
of everyone concerned) to three successive 
hour-long servings of 250 ticket-bearers 
each, it regularly draws happy diners from 
across the state. 

German-Mennonite influences frequently 
appear in other area activities, particularly 
those centered around the colleges. From 
time to time Bethel, at North Newton, spon- 
sors a Mennonite Folk Festival, which plays 
the entire cultural spectrum from foods to 
the arts, from old-style hog butchering to 
one-act “dramas” in low German that one 
can enjoy (as the writer discovered, to his 
great surprise) without knowing more than 
a word or two. 

Bethel College, incidentally, also main- 
tains an excellent historical library for the 
visitor who might care to pursue his study 
of Menno Simons’ followers beyond the din- 
ner table. And a museum that contains, with 
a notable stuffed-animal collection and con- 
siderable historical material, much that is 
both interesting and enlightening on Men- 
nonite culture. 

One of the more dramatic creations the 
eastern visitor is likely to remember is the 
one-room hut of the pioneer sod-buster. 
Spartan-like in appearance, as were most 
dwellings on the virgin prairies, it is never- 
theless warmed by decorative touches here 
and there that served to remind the weary 
immigrants of their homeland. 

But one can capture the feel of the Men- 
nonite culture without eating verenika plu- 
ma mos, or borscht. 

And without visiting a museum, (The 
state, by the way, maintains the Kansas 
Health Museum at Halstead, also a tribute 
to Dr. Hertzler.) 

One need only drive about, almost aim- 
lessly, to see striking indications of this cul- 
ture. Just to the east of the one-time Bern- 
ard Warkentin flour mill in Halstead, for 
example, still stands the old Warkentin 
home—its large white house and sprawling, 
cupola-adorned barns faithful reproductions 
of the “old country” structures their build- 
ers left behind them. 

There's a similar vintage stamp on the 
“new” mill he built when he moved his 
flouring operation to nearby Newton, No 
longer used, the structure manages to main- 
tain a certain dignity, even in abandon- 
ment—buoyed perhaps by the knowledge it 
has been declared a national historical land- 
mark. 

Ironically, Warkentin was accidentally 
shot and killed in his railroad compartment 
while on a return visit to his Russian home- 
land—but not before he had built a ginger- 
breaded Victorian monument to his success 
in his new homeland. (The home, preserved 
in its original condition with much of the 
furniture and furnishings, is now open to 
visitors on a limited basis.) 

To the north lies Hillsboro, with Tabor 
College and yet another historical-cultural 
museum. It, too, contains large churches, 
comfortable homes ... and, stretching away 
in all directions as far as the eye can reach, 
the flat, fertile farmlands of central Kansas 
that make it all possible. 

The Mennonites way of life, is slowly dis- 
appearing here. But the “quiet people” just 
don’t change rapidly. Even the relatively 
modern-minded ones that live in South-Cen- 
tral Kansas. 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF ADVERTISING, 
MARKETING, AND SOCIETY 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to establish a “Na- 
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tional Institute of Advertising, Market- 
ing, and Society.” This bill was original- 
ly introduced on May 3, 1971, by Sena- 
tor Moss—S. 1753. 

The bill recognizes and meets a need 
for a focused, scientifically sound pro- 
gram of behavioral research on the psy- 
chological and social impact of market- 
ing and advertising to be conducted by 
an appropriate independent institution. 

My concern with advertising is most 
directly related to that seen on television, 
and particularly child viewers. This is 
so for several reasons. 

First, as the Federal Trade Commission 
recently noted, new methods of tele- 
vision advertising may be causing effects 
in viewers different from those custom- 
arily generated by advertising. Televi- 
sion advertising is not analogous to tradi- 
tional advertising in the printed media— 
its effects are far more subtle, persuasive, 
and render the viewer far more vulner- 
able. 

Second, children constitute a special 
group of consumers and television view- 
ers. If we need to be concerned about the 
effects of television advertising on adult 
viewers, we need to be doubly concerned 
with its effects on child viewers. An 
average child watches television 1,340 
hours a year and goes to school 980 hours. 
By the time he is 18, he will have seen 
350,000 commercials. Says Mr. Robert 
Pitofsky, Director of the FTC’s Office of 
Consumer Protection: 

Advertising is a major influence on what 
our children think, what they want, what 
they aspire to be, the level of innocence or 
cynicism with which they view their world. 


It is absolutely imperative that we in- 
sure that the effect of advertising to 
children not be personally and socially 
destructive. But this is exactly the charge 
that has been persuasively leveled against 
television advertising directed to chil- 
dren. The list of complainants is long 


and distinguished, ranging from the 
Honorable TorsertT MACDONALD, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations and Power, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, to FCC Commissioners Burch and 
Johnson, to nutrition expert Robert Cho- 
ate. Even the President of the United 
States has felt compelled to comment. 
Surely this is an issue which can and 
should command truly bipartisan sup- 
port. 

We need feel no concern about in- 
fringing on the rights of broadcasters 
and in opening ourselves to charges of 
Government censorship by involving our- 
selves in the field of children’s television. 
As a class, children have always enjoyed 
special protection under the laws in rec- 
ognition of their vulnerability and the 
immaturity of their judgment. Surely 
this includes protection of children as 
consumers and as television viewers. 
Says the FTC: 

The unique aspects of television and its 
place in the lives of most children provide 
compelling reasons for argument that spe- 
cial standards should be developed in the 
regulation of advertising addressed to chil- 
dren. 


Children’s television has been charac- 
terized as a “vast wasteland” and an 
“entrenched monstrosity,” characteriza- 
tions directed not only at the advertise- 
ments, but also at programs for children. 
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Children’s television need not be this 
way. It could serve to educate our chil- 
dren as intelligent and informed consum- 
ers and enlightened citizens. It not only 
can, but must. We simply will not toler- 
ate such a vast segment of a child’s time 
being put to any other use. 

This bill does not meet all of the prob- 
lems of children’s television. It does pro- 
vide, however, for studies on the relation- 
ship between marketing techniques and 
drug abuse, the alienation of young per- 
sons from society, and the knowledge, at- 
titudes, and perceptions of children. 

The institute conducting these studies 
would be located in the FTC and would 
provide a desirable institutional frame- 
work for the studies which the FTC in- 
tends to conduct on the subject in the 
fall. Let us make sure that the next time 
Congress considers a bill on the subject 
of children’s television, the broadcasters 
will not be able to shirk their responsi- 
bility by claiming that none of the 
charges can be substantiated. 


TESTIMONIAL FOR “POP” 
GUMMERE 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most able and dedicated citizens and 
public servants in the city of Seal Beach, 
Calif., which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent, is being honored tonight by his 
many friends at a testimonial dinner. 

The man is Lloyd E. Gummere—called 
“Pop” by his friends—who has volun- 
tarily stepped down after almost 7 years 
of service as both mayor and councilman 
of Seal Beach. 

I have known Pop Gummere for many 
of those years and can personally attest 
to the many significant contributions he 
has made to the welfare of his city. By 
these remarks, I want to join the testi- 
monial. 

Many of the councilmen and city em- 
ployees who worked with Pop over the 
years have drafted and signed a resolu- 
tion which recalls his specific contribu- 
tions to Seal Beach and his unselfish 
service and devotion to the principles of 
democracy and honest, effective, and re- 
sponsive local government. 

The resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION OF TRIBUTE TO LLOYD E. 
“PoP” GUMMERE UPon His VOLUNTARY 
RETIREMENT FROM THE Crry COUNCIL OF 
THE CITY OF SEAL BEACH, CALIF. 
Whereas, Lloyd “Pop” Gummere was elected 

to the City Council of the City of Seal Beach 

in 1964 and re-elected unopposed in 1968 

and was selected by the members of the City 

Council to serve as Mayor of the City of Seal 

Beach in 1966—67 and 1968-69, and 
Whereas, Mr. Gummere, did voluntarily, re- 

sign from his office as Councilman represent- 

ing District No. 4, in order that the citizens 
of another Councilmanic District would have 
the opportunity to express their wishes as 
voters at a special city election held on 

March 30, 1971, and thereby further pro- 

moted the concepts of democracy and honest, 

responsible local government. 

Whereas, Mr. Gummere was instrumental 
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in the promotion of recreation programs for 
the City’s youth, including the organization 
of the City’s Recreation Department, and in 
the acquisition of recreational facilities and 
open space including Marina Park, Edison 
Park, Schooner Park, and Bullet Hill (Gum 
Grove) Park, Lifeguard Headquarters, and 

Whereas, Mr. Gummere, in recognition of 
actual and potential environmental and eco- 
logical problems, actively participated in 
Planning for adequate sewage disposal fa- 
cilities to avoid pollution to the City’s water 
and tidal areas, and was an early active cam- 
paigner for cleaner air by reduction of smog 
and fallout from nearby industrial type fa- 
cilities, and 

Whereas, Mr. Gummere recognized the 
noise pollution problems resulting from near- 
by airport facilities and worked diligently to 
eliminate this problem, and 

Whereas, Lloyd E, Gummere recognized the 
need and actively supported the construction 
of additional water supply, storage, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities including 
wells, reservoir and distribution and trans- 
mission lines, and 

Whereas, Lloyd E. Gummere in realization 
of potential growth problems effecting the 
community’s environment was an active sup- 
porter of long range planning including the 
adoption of the General Plan in 1966 and the 
Riverfront Redevelopment Plan in 1969 to 
guide the orderly growth of residential, com- 
mercial and industrial areas in the City con- 
sistent with the citizen's goals, and 

Whereas, Lloyd E. Gummere recognized the 
need for public transportation for a substan- 
tial portion of the City’s citizens and assisted 
with the organization and actively supported 
the first no-fare city bus service in Orange 
County, and 

Whereas, “Pop” Gummere supported and 
promoted programs for the protection of life 
and property including the organization of 
the City’s first professionally staffed Fire De- 
partment, construction of fire stations and 
acquisition of fire fighting apparatus, and the 
proper and adequate staffing and organiza- 
tion of the Police Department provided with 
larger and more adequate physical facilities 
and modern equipment, and 

Whereas, Mr. Gummere in recognition of 
the need to provide adequate service to the 
community’s citizens supported the construc- 
tion of the Seal Beach Administration Build- 
ing in 1969, and 

Whereas, Lloyd Gummere in recognition of 
the need to improve the library service to 
the community, actively supported the con- 
cept of city cooperation and participation 
with the Orange County Library District for 
a new larger library to serve the Leisure 
World area of the city and supported studies 
to initiate improved service and facilities for 
library service to other areas of the city, and 

Whereas, Mr. Gummere was a supporter 
and active participant in the orderly growth 
of the city through the annexations of the 
College Park, North American Rockwell 
Space Center, Rossmoor Shopping and Busi- 
ness Center and Surfside areas, and 

Whereas, Lloyd Gummere, served as Mayor 
and Councilman during the period of growth 
from a population of 16,100 to over 25,000 
citizens and from 8 square miles to 10 square 
miles with many private developments in- 
cluding Beverly Manor Convalescent Hospi- 
tal, Old Ranch Country Club, North Ameri- 
can Rockwell Space Division and National 
Aeronautical and Space Administration fa- 
cilities, Old Ranch Tennis Club, College Park, 
Bridgeport, R. & B. and Rossmoor Center 
residential developments, and 

Whereas, Mr. Gummere also served his city 
and its residents by service as the city’s rep- 
resentative to Orange County Sanitation 
District No. 3, on the Board of Directors of 
Orange County Sanitation District No. 4, and 
as the first Chairman of the Seal Beach 
Redevelopment Agency, and 
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Whereas, “Pop” Gummere also served his 
community and fellow citizens as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Golden Rain 
Foundation, Leisure World-Seal Beach, and 
as Chairman of the Fact Finding Committee 
(Leisure World), Vice President of the 
Orange County Division of the League of 
Cities, and previously served as a Council- 
man in Pismo Beach, California, and 

Now, therefore, the undersigned members 
of the City Council of the City of Seal Beach 
elected officers and council appointed staff 
members who served with Lloyd “Pop” Gum- 
mere do hereby honor and pay tribute to Mr. 
Gummere and his unselfish service to the 
citizenry of Seal Beach and to his devotion 
to the principles of democracy and honest, 
effective and responsive local government. 


MORE THOUGHTS ON CBS 
“PENTAGON” PROGRAM 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had an opportunity to read an 
article by Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, a former 
special counsel to the President. The ar- 
ticle originally appeared in the Sunday, 
May 16, 1971, edition of the Chicago Sun- 
Times. The comments will be of value to 
those interested in the CBS program, 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” I insert 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 


More THOUGHTS ON CBS “PENTAGON” 
PROGRAM 


(By Clark Molienhoff) 


WaASHINGTON.—In speaking of the impact 
of national television through appeal to “the 
emotions rather than the intellect,” a net- 
work anchorman said: “The result has caused 
me to wonder whether in the future a democ- 
racy which has uncensored TV in every 
home will ever be able to fight a war, however 
moral or just.” 

He continued, “When people are horrified 
by the same-day sights of blood and mutila- 
tion, the hallmarks of all wars, they are not 
easily convinced that the cause also may be 
at stake." The anchorman warned, “The con- 
sequences may well be that television will 
breathe pacifism in a democracy when the 
evidence of its own military action can be 
tuned in every night.” 

That was Roger Mudd of CBS News speak- 
ing on Dec. 7, 1970, before the annual Tap 
Day convocation of Omicron Delta Kappa, an 
honorary leadership fraternity, at Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

Mudd, who a few months later was com- 
mentator for the controversial TV docu- 
mentary, Selling of the Pentagon, declared 
that it was his belief “after about 17 years 
in the newspaper and television business” 
that broadcasting, whether on radio or tele- 
vision, “will not prove to have contributed to 
the advancement of ideas or education of 
man as much as the printed word.” 

CALLS TV NATIONAL OPIATE 

Mudd then declared that “the inherent 
limitations of our media make it a powerful 
means of communication, but also a crude 
one which tends to strike at the emotions 
rather than at the intellect.” He stressed that 
for the television journalist “this means a 
dangerous and increasing concentration on 
action which is usually violent and bloody 
rather than on thought, on happenings rath- 
er than issues; on shock rather than explana- 
tion; on personalizing rather than ideas.” 

“Our broadcasts have not improved,” Mudd 
said. “If anything their quality has declined 
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The tube has become a trip, a national opiate, 
& baby-sitter who changes nothing, some- 
thing to iron by and to shave to and to doze 
over.” 

Mudd, then out-Agnewed the vice presi- 

dent, declaring, “I am convinced that Presi- 
dent Nixon would never have made folk 
heroes out of the hard-hat demonstrators 
had the networks not first elevated the 
ROTC-building burners, the research-file de- 
stroyers, and the non-negotiable demand- 
ers.” 
As a speaker at Washington and Lee, Mudd 
made a lot of sense to men like Rep. F. 
Edward Hébert (D-La.), chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Hébert 
had been opposed to the “managing of the 
news” at the Pentagon for more than 25 
years, and had been conducting investiga- 
tions of waste and mismanagement in de- 
fense contracts in Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations from the days of Pres- 
ident Harry Truman. 


HEBERT A NEWSPAPER CRUSADER 


A former newspaper city editor in New 
Orleans, Rep. Hébert was a crusader against 
corruption in city and state governments. 
Also he was a crusader against corruption 
and mismanagement in the defense estab- 
lishment, including revelations of what he 
called the “chamber of horrors” in defense 
buying practices back in 1952 and 1953. 

Mudd states in the TV documentary that 
$30 million a year is too much for Penta- 
gon press agentry. Hébert believes the tele- 
vision networks, including CBS, are not help- 
ing the situation on taking direct payments 
of millions of dollars for “Army recruiting 
propaganda” even as many stations around 
the country refuse to take the money and 
charge it up to “public service.” The Army 
has launched an expensive advertising cam- 
paign, primarily on TV, which is built around 
the slogan, “the Army wants to join you.” 

Hebert questions whether the Selling of 
the Pentagon documentary didn't focus too 
much on superficial examples rather than 
pinpointing more substantial examples of 
excessive spending. The Louisiana congress- 
man said a more fertile field for journalistic 
enterprise might be coverage of excessive 
spending for ineffective weapons. Hebert, 
along with Sen. John McClellan (D-Ark.), 
was strong in his criticism of Pentagon 
spending for the F-111 plane, formerly the 
TFX. The entire F-111 fleet again has been 
grounded until an investigation can be com- 
pleted into the most recent crash of one of 
the planes. 


SUGGESTS MUDD RE-READ SPEECH 


Hebert feels the superficial TV documen- 
tary by Mudd “. . . breathes pacificism in a 
democracy” in a manner that is not helpful 
to balanced judgments by the American peo- 
ple on defense spending. The awards that 
have been heaped upon Selling of the Penta- 
gon and Mudd are “an indication of the sorry 
state of affairs in the television industry,” 
Hebert said. 

“I believe that it would be most helpful if 
Roger Mudd would go back and read thef 
speech he gave at Washington and Lee,” Hes 
bert said. “He might also suggest that some 
of his bosses read it, particularly that part 
that ‘our broadcasts have not improved, if 
anything their quality has declined.’ I share 
Roger Mudd’s concern over whether a democ- 
racy will be able to fight a war where televi- 
sion dominates every home.” Hebert said. 

“I don't know whether Roger writes his 
own shows, or whether this was just a case 
of being required to say the words and then 
defend them. His speech at Washington and 
Lee indicates to me that he once understood 
the problem better than his Selling of the 
Pentagon indicated he did.” 

It is possible that Roger Mudd’s university 
speech will be remembered and quoted at 
least as long as the Selling of the Pentagon 
is remembered, 
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BLUE RIBBON DEFENSE PANEL RE- 
PORTS—UNCERTAIN FUTURE FOR 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE (III) 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, S. Pos- 
sony, in “Origin and Consequences of 
World War I,” said: 

We can define the condition wherein the 
probability of war is the lowest: war is most 
improbable when the would-be aggressor is 
absolutely certain that, in case of armed con- 
flict, he would be beaten and defeated. 


Our abandonment of the military 
posture which guarantees as far as pos- 
sible that even the most reckless aggres- 
sor will refrain from attacking the 
United States—clear superiority—pro- 
ceeds first in theory and then in fact. 

Former Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara concluded that if we were to let the 
Soviets achieve nuclear parity with the 
United States they would stop building 
strategic offensive weapons. Even though 
the Air Force had recommended as far 
back as 1962 that the United States 
needed a Minuteman force numbering at 
least 2,000 to assure that enough of them 
would be able to survive a Soviet first 
strike in the mid-70’s to effectively re- 
taliate, McNamara froze our ICBM force 
level at 1,054. The Soviets—see news- 
letter 71-18—continued to build ICBM’s 
far past the point of parity, now possess 
practically 50 percent more of these in- 
tercontinental nuclear rocket weapons 
than we do, and are still building on a 
crash basis. 

Instead of attempting to reverse these 
ominous developments the current ad- 
ministration has decided to introduce a 
new theory which holds that defense and 
survival can be had on the cheap. This 
new theory is known as “realistic deter- 
rence,” see Newsletters 71-3, 4, 5. Unlike 
Mr. McNamara’s theory which could be 
proved wrong in the real world simply 
through continued Soviet deployment of 
strategic weapons, this new theory can 
be proved wrong in the real world only 
through successful Soviet attack on the 
United States. 

The supplemental report of the blue 
ribbon Defense Panel identified this in- 
adequate allocation of resources toward 
defense, the first purpose of government, 
as one of the major strategic indicators 
which compelled them to make the 
projection that: 

It is not too much to say that in the 70’s 
neither the vital interests of the U.S. nor the 
lives and freedom of its citizens will be se- 
cure. 


How much should be spent on defense? 
Some defense critics say we are over- 
spending on defense and point to some 
real or imagined deficiency within our 
society. They may point to what they 
consider inadequate school systems as 
proof that we are spending too much on 
securing ourselves from foreign attack. 
They are hopelessly confused as to the 
criteria used to establish what must be 
spent on defensive measures. Defense 
preparedness measures must accord with 
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the threat which exists in the present 
and is expected to exist in the future. It 
must be remembered that if we are not 
able to assure our survival we can protect 
none of our other values. Every cut in de- 
fense funds at this point brings nuclear 
war, with untold millions of fatalities, 
that much closer. 

Our national priorities have now been 
“reordered” to the point where next year 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, a Department which, 20 
years ago, did not even exist at the 
Cabinet level, will receive more funds 
than the Department of Defense. The 
current Department of Defense budget 
request is at the lowest point in two dec- 
ades in terms of percentage of total Fed- 
eral spending. Less than one-third of the 
funds extracted from the American tax- 
payer will be applied toward defense this 
year. Within the shrunken Department 
of Defense budget, 53 percent of all funds 
are now going toward personnel and re- 
lated costs. Even though the number of 
people on the DOD payroll has dropped 
by 1% million since 1968, personnel costs 
have risen by $7.2 billion. In 1974, over 
60 percent of the Defense budget will be 
devoted to personnel costs. 

Less than 10 percent of the 1972 de- 
fense funds will go toward our strategic 
forces. In terms of constant 1972 dollars 
we will be spending one-half as much on 
our strategic forces as we did a decade 
ago. In fact, this year we will spend con- 
siderably more on Federal aid to educa- 
tion than we will on the strategic forces 
which assure our survival. 

On the other hand, the Soviets, with 
only 25 percent of their military spend- 
ing going toward personnel costs, will 
spend twice as much this year on nuclear 
weaponry as the United States. Although 
dollars to rubles cost comparisons are 
quite complex, it is easy enough to ask 
the question, “How much would it cost us 
to buy what the Soviets now have de- 
ployed or under construction?” Obvious- 
x plenty more than we are now spend- 

g. 

We all owe the members of the Blue 
Ribbon Defense Panel who had the in- 
sight and courage to draw up a realistic, 
straight from the shoulder assessment of 
disastrous current trends in defense pre- 
paredness, a great deal. Being fore- 
warned, there can be no excuse for con- 
tinuing to disarm. As the panel members 
said in closing their report— 

The most ominous danger of being second 
rate in the nuclear age is that it multiplies 
the chances—not of peace—but of nuclear 
war... The road to peace has never been 
through appeasement, unilateral disarma- 
ment or negotiation from weakness, The en- 
tire recorded history of mankind is precisely 
to the contrary. Among the great nations, 
only the strong survive. 


U.S. TROOPS RECALL: A MATTER 
OF TIMING 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, change 
for the sake of change, concludes former 
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Under Secretary of State George Ball, is 

no sound policy for a great Nation. Mr. 

Ball explains why in the following lucid 

column in the Washington Post of May 

19: 

U.S. Troops RECALL; A MATTER or TIMING 
(By George W. Ball) 

I do not quarrel with Messrs. Mankiewicz’ 
and Braden’s requiem for “the last of the 
imperialists” in yesterday’s Washington Post, 
nor do I even object to their including me 
among those thus celebrated. I strongly sus- 
pect that their description of the cleavage in 
thought between my generation and those 
under 30 is all too accurate—though I take 
no comfort from that conclusion. 

My quarrel with Senator Mansfield’s pro- 
posed amendment, which would abruptly 
direct the President to bring home half of 
our troops now deployed in Europe, relates 
primarily to method and to timing. 

NATO is an alliance of nations that per- 
ceived a common danger and organized to 
meet it. It can survive and function only on 
the basis of mutual confidence, which means 
that the member nations should not act pre- 
emptorily and without full consultation. 
NATO survived General de Gaulle’s rude and 
arbitrary withdrawal, but only because 
Prance did not play anything like the leader- 
ship role now played by the United States, 
nor did Germany depend for her security on 
France's staying power, as she does on Amer- 
ica’s, 

For our country to act so capriciously 
would be reckless and destructive, particu- 
larly if, as I believe to be the case, Western 
Europe is at a kind of climacteric—a period 
of change in life where its future cannot be 
taken for granted. It is here that the matter 
of timing becomes important, for, though I 
do not believe for a moment that American 
troops could or should be a permanent as- 
pect of the European landscape, the present 
moment would seem the worst possible time 
for a substantial and abrupt withdrawal. 

Between Chancellor Brandt's Ostopolitik 
and the negotiations over Britain's entry 
into the common market, Europe is going 
through an uneasy summer. The recent ap- 
parent reversal of French policy betrays this. 
Free of the Gaullist enchantment, France 
can no longer blink at the fact that West 
Germany is the strongest power in conti- 
nental Western Europe. Thus Frenchmen are 
beginning to fear that, unless Britain casts 
her lot with Europe as a counter-weight to 
emerging German power, the specter of Ger- 
man dominance will become increasingly 
more disturbing, particularly as the Germans 
begin to probe, no matter how tentatively, 
the potential for new arrangements with the 
East. 

Europe at the moment is at a crossroads. 
If Britain joins the European Community, 
there is a good chance that, over the next 
few years, Europe can build solid founda- 
tions for a modern political structure that 
should assure not only cohesion and stabil- 
ity, but tighten Germany’s Western links. 
But, if the effort should fail, then latent 
forces of fragmentation could well begin to 
operate and Russia would make the most of 
the political malaise that would ensue. 

France would tend to turn in on itself as 
it did between the wars. A new generation of 
Germans would feel strong pressures to seek 
illusory ties with the East—a phenomenon 
that has occurred again and again in German 
history. Italy, with its political center already 
badly eroded and suffering the new disquiet 
of a Mediterranean nation no longer washed 
by an exclusively Western sea, might pursue 
& quite uncertain course—particularly if, as 
seems possible on the demise of its 79-year- 
old leader, Yugoslavia should begin to fall 
apart. 

Thus, for these reasons alone, it seems too 
nervous a moment to disturb the confidence 
of Europe—and particularly Germany—in 
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America’s intentions and staying power. But 
I recognize that these arguments rest on the 
assumption that it is important to maintain 
a power balance with the Soviet Union— 
which many of my young friends do not 
share—and the further assumption that the 
Soviet Union would almost certainly take 
advantage of opportunities for expanding its 
influence in Western Europe if it saw the 
chance to do s0. 

To conclude that the Soviet Union is in an 
expansionist phase one need look no fur- 
ther than the recent vast extension of Soviet 
power in the Mediterranean and Egypt. And 
to the young, who would insist that the 
Soviet Union is no worse in its motive or ac- 
tions than the United States, I would pose 
only one question: Why, in that case, need 
Russia maintain a wall in Berlin, or forcibly 
prevent its own citizens and those of Eastern 
Europe from moying to the West? Evil as it 
may appear to our self-flagellating youth, 
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the “American empire,” even at the height 
of its pre-eminence, never sought to encage 
the millions in its orbit. And would the 
young moralists of today feel no qualms if 
more and more of the world’s population 
were forced within an expanding prison? 

In any event, why hurry as Senator Mans- 
field would have us do? 

Once there was a village that was saved 
from the constant devastation of destructive 
floods by the building of a dam. For a quar- 
ter of a century the village prospered; then 
a@ restless new generation asked the pene- 
trating question: “Why do we need the dam? 
After all, there has not been a flood for 25 
years.” So they tore it down. 

It is a partially inept parable, since it 
implies a sense of permanence with regard 
to our NATO deployments that I do not en- 
dorse. Yet it does underline one simple 
point: Change for the sake of change is no 
sound policy for a great nation. 
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MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadistic- 
ally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


SENATE—Friday, May 21, 1971 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. Davin H, Gam- 
BRELL, a Senator from the State of 
Georgia. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, without whom we can 
do little that is great and good, but with 
whom all things are possible, help us to 
begin, continue, and end this day with 
Thee, Shed Thy light upon our pathway 
that we may see Thy way clearly and 
walk in it. Help us so to live that we may 
be part of the solution and not part of 
the problem confronting us. May we be 
cheerful when things go wrong, serene 
when things are irritating, and perse- 
vering when things are difficult. Spare 
us from bitterness or resentment or in- 
flamed temper. Give us grace so to live 
with joy and peace in our lives that we 
may reflect the spirit of the Master 
Workman, who went about doing good, 
and in whose name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1971. 
To the Senate; 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Davip H. GaMBRELL, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Georgia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GAMBRELL thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 20, 1971, the Secretary of 
the Senate on May 21, 1971, received a 


message from the House of Representa- 
tives that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 8190) entitled “An act making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes”; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 26, 29, 
37, 39, 41, 46, 62, 64, 69, and 84 to the 
bill and concurred therein; that the 
House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 18, 38, 49, 57, and 59 to the bill 
and concurred therein, severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
baad May 20, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with no reference 
whatsoever to the Pastore rule of ger- 
maneness, which will not begin until the 
unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate, that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected-to items on 
the calendar, beginning with Order No. 
111, Senate bill 441. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BLANDINA SALVADOR 


The bill (S. 441) for the relief of 
Blandina Salvador, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 441 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Blandina Salvador shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct one number from 
the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made avail- 
able to natives of the country of the alien’s 
birth under paragraphs (1) through (8) of 
section 208(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act during the current fiscal year 
or the fiscal year next following. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-112), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Blandina Salvador. The bill pro- 
vides for the payment of the required visa 
fee and for an appropriate visa number de- 
duction, 


ALBINA LUCIO Z. MANLUCU 


The bill (S. 559) for the relief of Al- 
bina Lucio Z. Manlucu, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 559 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Albina Lucio Z. Manlucu shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
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mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to reduce by one number, dur- 
ing the current fiscal year or the fiscal year 
next following, the total number of immi- 
grant visas and conditional entries which are 
made available to natives of the country of 
the alien’s birth under paragraph (1) 
through (8) of section 203(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 92-113), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Albina Lucio Z. Manlucu. The bill 
provides for the payment of the required visa 


fee and for an appropriate visa number de- 
duction, 


SIU-KEI-FONG 


The bill (S. 617) for the relief of Siu- 
Kei-Fong, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 617 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Siu-Kel-Fong may be classified 
as a child within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) (F) of that Act, and a petition may be 
filed in his behalf by Hee Fong, a citizen of 
the United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
the Act: Provided, That no brothers or sisters 
of the beneficiary shall thereafter, by virtue 
of such relationship, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-114), explaining the purpose of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immediate 
relative status of the alien child adopted 
by a citizen of the United States. 


ANGELO DiSTEFANO 


The bill (S. 898) for the relief of Angelo 
DiStefano, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 898 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Angelo DiStefano shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
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tary of State shall instruct the proper officer 
to reduce by one number, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year or the fiscal year next follow- 
ing, the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made available 
to natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-115), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Angelo DiStefano. The bill provides 
for the payment of the required visa fee and 
for an appropriate visa number deduction. 


DR. DIONISIO TENG LIBI AND 
DR. BERNADETTE LIBI 


The bill (S. 997) for the relief of Dr. 
Dionisio Teng Libi and Dr. Bernadette 
Libi was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Doctor Dionisio Teng Libi and Doctor 
Bernadette Libi shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of July 7, 
1961, and July 9, 1963, respectively. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-116), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiaries to file petitions for naturaliza- 
tion. 


LUANA GAJA 


The bill (S. 1155) for the relief of 
Luana Gaja was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1155 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 203(a)(1) and 204 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Luana Gaja shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien daughter of 
Charles K. Hekekia, a citizen of the United 
States. The natural mother, brother, or sis- 
ter of the said Luana Gaja, by virtue of 
such relationship, shall not be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-117), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to qualify for first preference 
status as the unmarried daughter of a citi- 
zen of the United States. 


MIRIAM LAZAROWITZ 


The bill (S. 1269) for the relief of 
Miriam Lazarowitz was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1269 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Miriam Lazarowitz shall be held and 
considered to be within the purview of sec- 
tion 203(a) (4) of that Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-118), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to qualify for fourth preference 
status. 


WONG WAH SIN 


The bill (S. 1271) for the relief of 
Wong Wah Sin was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1271 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wong Wah Sin may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-119), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who kas sought to procure a visa by 
misrepresenting a material fact in behalf of 
the son of a U.S. citizen. 


LEONORA LOPEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 255) for the relief of Leonora 
Lopez which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, 

On page 1, line 3, strike out— 

That, for the purposes of section 201(b) 


of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Leonora Lopez shall be held and considered 
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to be the parent of Adelaida Eugenio, a 
citizen of the United States. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 


That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the proviso to 
section 101(b)(1)(E) of that Act shall not 
be applicable in the case of Leonora Lopez. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the proviso to section 101(b) 
(1) (E) of that Act shall not be applicable 
in the case of Leonora Lopez. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-120), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill as amended, is to 
provide for the filing of an immediate rela- 
tive visa petition in behalf of Leonora Lopez, 
the natural mother of an adopted U.S, citi- 
zen daughter. The amendment is clarifying 
in nature, 


EDDIE TROY JAYNES AND ROSA 
ELENA JAYNES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 306) for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes and Rosa Elena Jaynes which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment. 
On page 1, beginning with line 3, strike 
out: 

That, for the purpose of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act and section 21(e) of the 
Act of October 3, 1965, Eddie Troy Jaynes 
and Rosa Elena Jaynes shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of May 2, 1964, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper officer to reduce by 
two, during the current fiscal year or the 
fiscal year next following, the total number 
of immigrant visas which are made available 
to special immigrants as defined in section 
10(a) (27) (A) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Eddie Troy Jaynes, 
Junior, and Rosa Elena Jaynes shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent res- 
idence as of May 2, 1964, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Eddie Troy Jaynes, Junior, and Rosa 
Elena Jaynes shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of May 2, 
ities upon payment of the required visa 
ees, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Eddie Troy Jaynes, 
Jr., and Rosa Elena Jaynes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-121), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill as amended is to 
enable the beneficiaries to file petitions for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended to 
delete reference to visa number deductions, 
inasmuch as the beneficiaries could originally 
have entered the United States as nonquota 
immigrants had they been properly docu- 
mented. A further amendment reflects the 
complete name of the male beneficiary. 


CHRISTINA BANGCAWAYAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 442) for the relief of Christina 
Bangcawayan which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment. 

On page 1, in line 4 strike out “Christi- 
na Bangcawayan” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Cristina Bangcawayan”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Cristina Bangcawayan shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct one number from the 
total number of immigrant visas and condi- 
tional entries which are made available to 
natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of sec- 
tion 203(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act during the current fiscal year 
or the fiscal year next following. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Cristina Bang- 
cawayan”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-122), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 

grant the status of permanent resident in 


the United States to Cristina Bangcawayan. 
The bill provides for the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee and for an appropriate visa 
number deduction. The purpose of the 
amendment is to correct the spelling of the 
beneficiary's first name, 
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DESIGNATION OF NATIONAL STAR 
ROUTE MAIL CARRIERS WEEK 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 583) 
designating the last full week in July of 
1971 as “National Star Route Mail Car- 
riers Week” was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-124), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
authorize and request the President of the 
United States to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the last full week in July of 1971 as 
“National Star Route Mail Carriers Week” 
and calling upon the Postal Service to ob- 
serve such week with appropriate recognition 
to the Nation’s star route mail carriers, 


DESIGNATION OF NATIONAL 
PEACE CORPS WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) to 
provide for the designation of the cal- 
endar week beginning on May 30, 1971, 
and ending on June 5, 1971, as “National 
Peace Corps Week”, and for other pur- 
poses was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Whereas the year 1971 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the Peace Corps; and 

Whereas the Peace Corps has been notably 
successful in promoting world peace and 
friendship by making available to interested 
countries and areas Americans willing to 
help meet the need for trained manpower 
by serving overseas; and 

Whereas the Peace Corps presently has 
programs in over sixty countries; and 

Whereas more than forty-five thousand 
volunteers have served overseas in the Peace 
Corps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation (1) designating the 
calendar week beginning on May 30, 1971, 
and ending on June 5, 1971, as “National 
Peace Corps Week”; and (2) inviting the 
Governors and mayors of States and local 
governments of the United States to issue 
similar proclamations. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-123), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
authorize and request the President of the 
United States to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the calendar week beginning May 30, 
1971, and ending on June 5, 1971, as “Na- 
tional Peace Corps Week” and inviting the 


Governors and mayors of States and local 
governments of the United States to issue 
similar proclamations, 
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AMENDMENT OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION ESTABLISHING THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1538) to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, as 
amended which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment. 

On page 1, in line 7, strike out the fig- 
ure “$675,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “$670,000”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7(a) of the joint resolution to establish the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes, approved July 4, 
1966 (80 Stat. 261), as amended, is further 
amended by striking “$373,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$670,000”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-126), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


The purpose of the amendment is to limit 
the authorization of appropriations for the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion to “$670,000” for fiscal year 1971. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize an 
appropriation not to exceed $670,000 for the 
expenses of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission for the fiscal year 1971. 


STATEMENT 


The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission was established on July 4, 1966, 
under provisions of Public Law 89-491 (80 
Stat. 259). The statute placed on the Com- 
mission the responsibility of planning, en- 
couraging, developing, and coordinating the 
commemoration during the bicentennial 
era. 


AMENDMENT OF THE REVISED OR- 
GANIC ACT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (H.R. 4209) to amend the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-125), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to amend section 27 of the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands (48 U.S.C. § 1617) by correct- 
ing the reference in that section to the chap- 
ter of title 28 of the United States Code cov- 
ering U.S. attorneys, and by deleting the ex- 
ception in section 27 which now limits the 


U.S. attorney in the Virgin Islands to one 
assistant. 
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STATEMENT 


The bill, H.R. 4209, was introduced in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of an 
executive communication from the Depart- 
ment of Justice which recommends its enact- 
ment. The amendments contained in the bill 
have been recommended by the Department 
of Justice because the work of the office of the 
U.S. attorney for the Virgin Islands has in- 
creased significantly in recent years and 
there is a demonstrated need for an addi- 
tional assisting U.S. attorney. 

At the present time, section 27 of the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands (48 U.S.C. 
$ 1617) prohibits the Attorney General from 
appointing an additional assistant U.S. at- 
torney. This section provides that chapter 31 
(now chapter 35) of title 28, United States 
Code, which deals with the office of U.S. at- 
torney, shall apply to the Virgin Islands, with 
the sole exception that the “attorney general 
shall not appoint more than one assistant 
U.S. attorney for the Virgin Islands.” 

This bill would update the title 28 chapter 
reference from “31” to “35” and would re- 
move the exception; hence 28 U.S.C. 542, as 
a part of chapter 35, would apply in the 
Virgin Islands. Section 542 provides that the 
“attorney general may appoint one or more 
assistant U.S. attorneys in any district when 
the public interest so requires.” Enactment 
of this proposal would give the attorney gen- 
eral the same discretion in this matter within 
the Virgin Islands as he presently has in the 
judicial districts of the United States. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary held a hearing on this bill 
on March 10, 1971. At that hearing, the wit- 
ness appearing in behalf of the Justice De- 
partment pointed out that the workload in 
the Virgin Islands actually exceeds several 
of the six districts which are presently al- 
located two assistant U.S. attorneys. In ad- 
dition, the present lack of flexibility in the 
appointment of assistants in the Virgin Is- 
lands has had the effect of creating a sub- 
stantial case backlog. To illustrate the prob- 
lem and to make comparisons to comparable 
districts, the witness presented the follow- 
ing tables in connection with his testimony 
before the subcommittee: 


APPENDIX 


WORKLOAD COMPARISON BETWEEN DISTRICT OF VIRGIN 
ISLANDS AND 1 ASSISTANT DISTRICTS FOR IST HALF OF 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Case 
termi- 
nated 


Case 
filings 


Cases 


District pending 


Virgin Islands 
Canal Zone 


WORKLOAD COMPARISON BETWEEN DISTRICT OF VIRGIN 
ISLANDS (1 ASSISTANT) AND 2 ASSISTANT DISTRICTS 
FOR IST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Virgin Islands 
Maine?___...__._. 
New Hampshire 2.. 


West Virginia N_____. 
Wisconsin Wt 
Wyoming? 


1 440 lands tracts. 
2 These districts were increased from 1 to 2 assistant U.S. 
attorneys effective January 1971 


Note: It can be seen from the above charts that the Virgin 
Islands workload greatly exceeds that of the other 1 assistant 
districts and generally exceeds the workload of the 2 assistant 
districts. 


The U.S. attorney in the Virgin Islands has 
the additional responsibility of prosecuting 
felonies as defined in the laws of the Virgin 
Islands. It was pointed out at the hearing 
on March 10, 1971, that this responsibility 
has served to compound the workload prob- 
lem of this particular office. This additional 
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responsibility is based upon language found 
in section 27 of the revised Organic Act itself. 
It is there provided that the U.S. attorney is 
to prosecute in the district court in the name 
of the government of the Virgin Islands all 
offenses against the laws of the Virgin Islands 
which are cognizable by that court. It is his 
responsibility to prosecute all such cases un- 
less he consents to a transfer of the func- 
tion to the attorney general of the Virgin 
Islands. This aspect of the U.S, attorney’s 
duties was the subject of extended discussion 
and explanation at the hearing. It was 
pointed out that it is a part of the govern- 
mental operation in the islands that the 
U.S. attorney is to have this jurisdiction over 
local crimes as well as the usual responsibility 
of the U.S. attorney over Federal crimes. The 
result is that the U.S. attorney is responsible 
for the prosecution of offenses other than 
misdemeanors. 

In the Federal area, it was observed that 
the burden placed upon the office in con- 
nection with immigration cases also con- 
tributes to the workload. The problem of 
illegal entrants has been a continuing one 
which appears to have increased in recent 
years and represents a law enforcement prob- 
lem. Moreover, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of criminal cases in the 
district court. 


The comparative figures concerning cases 
handled by the average assistant U.S. attor- 
ney as compared with the assistant in the 
Virgin Islands should also be noted. In the 
United States for the year 1970, the average 
number of cases handled by an assistant U.S. 
attorney was 139. In the Virgin Islands, the 
cases handied during the same year by the 
assistant was 389. This is a disproportionate 
figure even when an allowance is made for 
the different type of cases being handled by 
the various districts. 

Another local aspect that must be con- 
sidered when one is analyzing the work of 
the U.S. attorney in the Virgin Islands re- 
lates to the geographical situation. The group 
is made up of three principal islands and the 
U.S. district court is held on the island of 
St. Thomas as well as on the island of St. 
Croix. Should a judge be holding court on 
St. Thomas at the same time as a judge is 
holding court on St. Croix, the office of the 
U.S. attorney has a dual responsibility. 
Should the U.S. attorney be required to ap- 
pear in a case before the court of appeais 
in Philadelphia, where the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of the Virgin Islands 
generally meets, the pressures placed upon 
the office are obvious. Since the U.S. attor- 
ney’s Office is responsible for the prosecu- 
tion of felony cases, it is necessary for a rep- 
resentative of the U.S. attorney's office to 
appear in local courts in connection with 
preliminary hearings for felonies, There are 
four local courts in the islands which con- 
duct these preliminary hearings and these 
courts meet on the island of St. Croix and 
St. John as well as St. Thomas. The respon- 
sibility before these courts, as well as be- 
fore the district court, for a U.S. attorney's 
office with only two attorneys available to 
perform the work has proven to be a diffi- 
cult matter at times. 

Public Law 91-272, approved on June 2, 
1970, authorized an additional judge for the 
Virgin Islands, so that two US. district 
judges are now authorized for the Virgin 
Islands. The demonstrated need for the ad- 
ditional judge, which has already been rec- 
ognized by the Congress, is also relevant in 
connection with the consideration of this 
bill. Clearly, the volume of work which jus- 
tified the creation of the additional judge- 
ship impels a similar conclusion in connec- 
tion with the removal of the limitation of 
the U.S. attorney’s office to one assistant. 

In response to a question at the hearing 
concerning the cost of this legislation, the 
witness in behalf of the Justice Department 
stated that in view of the additional judge- 
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ship authorized by Congress, a supplemental 
appropriation provided for a proportionate 
increase in the moneys available for the 
Office of the U.S. attorney. In other words, 
the money has been appropriated for this 
purpose. In response to a question concern- 
ing the facilities available to the U.S. at- 
torney’s office in the Virgin Islands, it was 
stated that there is adequate space avail- 
able at the present time for an additional 
assistant U.S. attorney in the same building 
now being utilized by the U.S. attorney’s 
office. As to support personnel, the Justice 
Department does not contemplate any im- 
mediate need for additional clerical support 
even with the appointment of the new as- 
sistant. 

On April 5, 1971, H.R. 4209 passed the 
House of Representatives. Based on the facts 
outlined in the executive communication 
and the testimony presented at the House 
subcommittee hearing, the committee rec- 
ommends that the bill be considered favor- 
ably. 


SMALL BUSINESS AMENDMENTS 
ACT OF 1971 


The bill (S. 1905) to clarify and ex- 
tend the authority of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

sS. 1905 
A bill to clarify and extend the authority 
of the Small Business Administration, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business 
Amendments Act of 1971”. 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. (a) In connection with the 
financial assistance programs established by 
the Small Business Act, the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, and by title IV of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the 
Small Business Administration is author- 
ized— 

(1) to make loans in cooperation with 
persons or organizations not normally en- 
gaged in lending activity, as well as with 
banks or other lending institutions, and to 
enter into agreements with respect to the 
servicing of these loans; and 

(2) to make interest subsidy grants to 
small business concerns which receive finan- 
cial assistance from the Administration, 
through the cooperation of banks or other 
lending institutions or through the coopera- 
tion of persons or organizations not normally 
engaged in lending activity. In no case, how- 
ever, shall the annual amount of such a 
grant exceed the product of the amount of 
the loan multiplied by the least of (A) 3 per 
centum; (B) one-third of the prevailing rate 
of interest applicable to the loan; or (C) the 
difference between the prevailing rate of in- 
terest applicable to the loan and 514 per 
centum. No grant shall be made under this 
subsection relating to interest due on a loan 
later than three years from the time the loan 
was disbursed, and each grant under this 
title shall be charged, in the amounts there- 
of relating to each of said years, to the re- 
spective appropriations current at the time 
the grant agreement is entered into and to 
the appropriations current on the respective 
anniversaries thereof. 

(b) In exercising its discretion to make in- 
terest assistance grants pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the Administration 
shall— 

(1) consider the need of the small business 
recipient, taking into account all of the 
relevant circumstances, including the bor- 
rower's ratio of debt to equity, the newness 
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of the business, the financial position of the 
recipient, the cost of money to the recipient’s 
competitors, and the individual needs of the 
borrower; and 

(2) take appropriate action to assure that 
the benefits of the interest assistance do not 
accrue to persons other than the recipient. 

Sec. 102. (a) The Small Business Adminis- 
tration is authorized to extend grants to 
public or private organizations to pay all or 
part of the costs of providing business man- 
agement assistance and related technical aid 
to socially or economically disadvantaged 

rsons. 

(b) The purposes of the grants made un- 
der this section may include the following: 

(1) planning and research, including feasi- 
bility studies and market research; 

(2) the identification and development of 
new business opportunities; 

(3) the furnishing of centralized services 
with regard to public services and Govern- 
ment programs; 

(4) the establishment and strengthening 
of business service agencies, including trade 
associations and cooperatives; 

(5) the encouragement of the placement 
of subcontracts by major business with small 
business concerns owned by socially or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons, including 
the provision of incentives and assistance 
to such major businesses so that they will 
aid in the training and upgrading of poten- 
tial subcontractors or other small business 
concerns; 

(6) the furnishing of business counseling, 
management training, and legal and other 
related services, with special emphasis on 
the development of management training 
programs using the resources of the business 
community, including the development of 
management training opportunities in exist- 
ing businesses, and with emphasis in all cases 
upon providing management training of 
sufficient scope and duration to develop en- 
trepreneurial and managerial self-sufficiency 
on the part of the individuals served; 

(7) payment of all or part of the costs, 
including tuition, of the participation of 
socially or economically disadvantaged per- 
sons in courses and training programs for 
the development of skills relating to any 
aspect of business management; and 

(8) provision of guidance or advice to so- 
cially or economically disadvantaged persons 
seeking government assistance relating to the 
establishment or continuance of small busi- 
nesses. 

(c) To the extent feasible, services under 
this section shall be provided in a location 
which is easily accessible to the individuals 
and small business concerns served. 

(d) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration shall provide for an in- 
dependent and continuing evaluation of pro- 
grams under this section, including full in- 
formation on and analysis of the character 
and impact of managerial assistance pro- 
vided, the location, income characteristics, 
and types of businesses and individuals as- 
sisted, and the extent to which private re- 
sources and skills have been involved in 
these programs. 

(e) Section 406 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 103. The Smal! Business Administra- 
tion may conduct research and studies with 
a view to identifying categories of small busi- 
ness which lack growth possibilities, as dis- 
tinguished from small business built around 
innovations promising rapid growth, and 
with a view to identifying the nature and 
causes of small business failures. 

Sec. 104. Appropriations are authorized in 
such amounts as may be necessary for the 
purposes of the program under sections 101, 
102, and 103. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. Section 103 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” from paragraph (6); 
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(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”; and 

@) by adding the following new para- 


graph: 

“(8) The term ‘minority enterprise small 
business investment company’, hereinafter 
called MESBIC, means a small business in- 
vestment company, the investment policy of 
which is that its investments will be made 
solely in small business concerns which will 
contribute to a well-balanced national econ- 
omy by facilitating ownership in such con- 
cerns by persons whose participation in the 
free enterprise system is hampered because 
of social or economic disadvantages.” 

Sec. 202. Section 301 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(da) Notwithstanding any other provision 
in this section, a MESBIC may be organized 
and chartered under State nonprofit corpora- 
tion statutes, and may be licensed by the 
Administration to operate under the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 

Sec. 203. Section 302 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding subsection (b) (2) 
of this section, or any other provision of 
law, shares of stock or other equity or debt 
securities issued by a MESBIC shall be eli- 
gible for purchase by banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions, subject to the 5 per 
centum limitation of subsection (b)(1) of 
this section. MESBICs shall not be deemed 
ineligible for any assistance under this Act 
because of such purchases,” 

Sec. 204. Subsection 303(b) of the Small 
nea Investment Act of 1958 is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by inserting the following in lieu of 
the first sentence thereof: “To encourage 
the formation and growth of small business 
investment companies the Administration 
is authorized (but only to the extent that 
the necessary funds are not available to said 
company from private sources on resson- 
able terms) when authorized in appropria- 
tion Acts, to purchase, or to guarantee the 
timely payment of all principal and interest 
as scheduled on, debentures issued by such 
companies. Such purchases or guarantees 
may be made by the Administration on such 
terms and conditions as it deems appropriate, 
pursuant to regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministration. The full faith and credit of 
the United States is pledged to the payment 
of all amounts which may be required to 
be paid under any guarantee under this 
subsection.”; 

(2) by inserting “or guaranteed” follow- 
ing “purchased” each time it appears in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) thereof and in the 
second sentence thereof; 

(3) by inserting “or guarantees” following 
“purchases” in the last sentence of paragraph 
(2) thereof; and 

(4) by inserting “or guarantee” following 
“purchase” in paragraph (3) thereof. 

Sec. 205. Subsection 304(a) of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 is amended 
by inserting “and unincorporated” after “in- 
corporated”. 

Sec. 206. Subsection 305(b) of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 is amended 
by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

TITLE III 

Sec. 301. Section 7(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “paragraph (5)” in para- 
graph (4) and inserting “paragraphs (5) 
and (8)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 

agraph as follows: 

“(8) The Administrator shall require that 
any equipment, facilities, or machinery to be 
acquired with assistamce under this sub- 
section be so designed as to prevent, control, 
or minimize environmental pollution which 
might otherwise result therefrom in accord- 
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ance with such standards as may be estab- 
lished under Federal or State law or regula- 
tions issued thereunder. In the processing 
of applications for financial assistance under 
this subsection the Administrator shall give 
priority to those applications which he de- 
termines will further the development or 
utilization of new and improved methods of 
waste disposal or pollution control. The 
rate of interest for the Administration’s 
share of any loan with respect to which such 
determination has been made shall be at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods of maturity of ten to 
twelve years less not to exceed 2 per centum 
per annum.” 

Sec. 302. Section 7(b)(4) of the Small 
Business Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after “injury”; and 

(2) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end thereof the following: “, or (B) as 
the result, directly or indirectly, of the pol- 
lution of any stream, lake, or other body of 
water from sources other than the business 
operations of such concern”. 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (5) 
(added by Public Law 91-597) as para- 

raph (6); 
: (2) by redesignating paragraph (6) (add- 
ed by Public Law 91-596) as paragraph (7); 

(3) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (7) (as redesignated by clause 
(2) of this subsection) and inserting “; 
and"; and 

(4) by adding pha) such paragraph (7) 
new paragraph as follows: 

. c (8) to i 2 such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to 
participate on an immediate or deferred 
basis) as the Administration determines to 
be necessary or appropriate to assist any 
small business concern in effecting additions 
to or alterations in its plant, facilities, or 
methods of operation to meet requirements 
for the prevention or control of environ- 
mental pollution imposed by Federal or 
State law or regulations issued thereunder, 
if the Administration determines that such 
concern is likely to suffer substantial eco- 
nomic injury without assistance under this 
ragraph.” 

Pavey the third sentence of section 7(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking “or (6) 
and inserting “, (6), (7), or (8)”. 

(c) Section 4(c) (1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 7(b) (4), 
7(b) (5), 7(b) (6)" and inserting 7(b) (ex- 
cept 7(b) (3))”. 

(d) Section 4(c) (2) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 7(b) (4) 
and inserting "7(b) (except 7(b) (3))”. 

(e) Section 28(d) of Public Law 91-596 is 
amended by striking out “7(b) (6)” and in- 
serting ‘"7(b) (7)”. 

Sec. 304. Subparagraph (B) of section 8(b) 
(1) of the Small Business Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(B) in the case of any individual or group 
of persons cooperating with it in further- 
ance of the purposes of subparagraph (A), 
(i) to allow such an individual or group such 
use of the Administration's available office 
facilities, parking space, and related materials 
and services as the Administration deems ap- 
propriate; (ii) to rent for the use of such 
an individual or group such office facilities, 
and related materials and services as would 
not otherwise be available for the purpose 
and as the Administration deems appropri- 
ate; (iii) to pay, as the Administration deems 
appropriate, the expenses of disseminating 
through advertising media information to 
small business concerns respecting the avail- 
ability of such individuals or groups; (iv) to 
pay, as the Administration deems appropri- 
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ate, the expense of placing in telephone 
directories an independent listing of the tele- 
phone numbers of such individuals or groups; 
(v) to reimburse any such individual for 
the cost incurred in making any telephone 
call from his home in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A); and (vi) to pay 
transportation expenses and a per diem al- 
lowance in accordance with section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, and, when the 
Administrator deems appropriate, the cost 
of transportation or mileage and related al- 
lowances under section 5704 of title 5, United 
States Code, for local travel including travel 
between the individual’s residence or regular 
place of business and the place where serv- 
ice is performed, to any such individual or 
group for travel and subsistence expenses in- 
curred at the request of the Administration 
in providing gratuitous services to small busi- 
nessmen in furtherance of the purposes of 
subparagraph (A) or in connection with at- 
tendance at meetings sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration: Provided, That expenditures 
incurred by the Administration in the exer- 
cise of the authority conferred by this sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not exceed $250,000 in 
any fiscal year;”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-129), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY 


The bill expands existing SBA programs 
which encourage participation in the financ- 
ing of small business by private capital. It 
establishes a new program of grants to re- 
duce interest costs to small business. The 
bill amends the Small Business Investment 
Act to recognize the development of Minority 
Enterprise Small Business Investment Com- 
panies and to clarify SBA’s guarantee au- 
thority with respect to debentures issued by 
Small Business Investment Companies. 

The bill amends the Small Business Act 
to establish four new programs to assist busi- 
nesses which affect or are effected by en- 
vironmental regulations and pollution. In 
addition, the bill provides reimbursement, 
on a limited basis, for certain out of pocket 
costs presently being met by volunteer 
groups. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

Hearings were held on S. 71, S. 1224, and 
S. 1355 on April 21, 1971. Essentially the 
same issues had been considered by the Com- 
mittee in the 91st Congress during its con- 
sideration of S. 3528 and S. $699, on which 
hearings had been held on June 15, 16 and 
17, 1970. The Committee voted unanimously 
to report out an original bill, S. 1905, incor- 
porating S. 71, S. 1224, and S. 1355, with 
amendments. 

ANALYSIS 


The bill, S. 1905, is divided into three titles, 
Title I is new legislative authority for the 
Small Business Administration. Title II con- 
sists of amendments to the Small Business 
Investment Act. Title IIT consists of amend- 
ments to the Small Business Act, 

TITLE I—NEW LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 

Subsection 101(a)(1) of the bill provides 
new authority which SBA may exercise in 
connection with its financial assistance pro- 


grams under the Small Business Act, Small 
Business Investment Act, and Title IV of 


the Economic Opportunity Act. Under those 
acts, SBA is presently limited in the exercise 
of its authority to participate with or guaran- 
tee loans to institutions which are normally 
engaged in lending activity. Accordingly, such 
sources of non-federal financing as pension 
funds and foundations are excluded from 
federal small business finance programs. This 
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subsection authorizes agreements with such 
organizations to participate in or guarantee 
loans. 

INTEREST SUBSIDY GRANTS 


Subsection 101(a) (2) of the bill authorizes 
& new program of interest subsidy grants to 
small businesses. The grants are limited in 
four different ways. 

(1) They may be made only in connection 
with SBA financing during the first three 
years that such financing is made available 
to a small business concern. 

(2) They are limited as to amount by a 
formula which sets an absolute maximum 
of 3% of the loan, and, where less, one-third 
of the rate of interest on the loan or the 
difference between the loan interest rate and 
5% %. 

(3) They are limited, as among small busi- 
nessmen who would otherwise be eligible, 
by the provisions of subsection 101(b) (1) to 
small businesses which are in need of the 
subsidy grant, taking into consideration the 
following factors, 

(a) The borrower's ratio of debt to equity. 

(b) The newness of the business—a factor 
which the Committee gave special emphasis 
to in the past Congress by requiring that the 
business be less than five years old. 

(c) The general financial position of the 
recipient. 

(d) The cost of money to the recipient’s 
competitors—to insure that no unfair com- 
petitive advantage would accrue from eligi- 
bility for a subsidy grant, and 

(e) The individual needs of the particular 
borrower. 

(4) Finally, under Subsection 101(b) (2), 
the SBA is required to assure that the grants 
are not used as a justification by lenders to 
increase interest rates, but rather that the 
benefit of the grants go directly to the bor- 
rower. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize this 
last requirement, Interest subsidies are 
granted at the discretion of the SBA under 
the criteria of Subsection 101(b), and do 
not automatically follow from the approval 
of initial SBA financial assistance. The Com- 
mittee expects that SBA’s regional offices 
will exercise a continuous watch on local 
levels of interest rates and will affirmatively 
exercise their discretion under that Subsec- 
tion to withhold subsidy grants if it appears 
that the subsidy program is being used by 
lenders to justify any increase in interest 
rates. 

MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE 

Section 102 of the bill represents a con- 
tinuation of an existing program. Under Sec- 
tion 406 of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, SBA was authorized until 1972 to 
conduct certain management assistance and 
technical aid programs for socially or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons. Section 102 
transfers that authority from the Economic 
Opportunity Act to the Small Business 
Amendments Act without making any sub- 
stantive changes. In the process of making 
the transfer, the Administration has sug- 
gested, and the Committee concurs, that 
Subsection 406(e) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, requiring consultation between 
the Small Business Administrator and the 
Secretary of Commerce, need no longer be 
required in the statute. 


RESEARCH 


Section 103 of the bill authorizes research 
into the identification of categories of small 


business which lack growth possibilities, as 
distinguished from those which promise 


rapid growth, and into the nature and causes 
of small business failures. The Committee 
feels that such research, which is clearly 
beyond the capacity of individual small busi- 
nessmen or potential entrepreneurs, would 
be of assistance both to small business and 
to the Congress in the shaping of future 
small business legislation. 
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This section, as originally proposed by 
the Administration, contained language au- 
thorizing the employment of consultants 
and experts. The Committee, noting that 
authority for such employment already exists 
in Section 5(c) of the Small Business Act, 
has deleted the requested language as re- 
dundant and unnecessary. In this connec- 
tion, the Committee strongly expresses its 
belief that the employment of consultants 
and experts on a temporary basis by federal 
agencies is a practice which should be strictly 
circumscribed and employed only in those 
cases when building up in-house capability 
is impracticable because of the temporary 
need for the type of expertise involved. 

Section 104 of the bill authorizes such 
appropriations as may be necessary for the 
purposes of Title I. In this connection, the 
Committee has been informed by SBA that 
the interest subsidy grant program, the only 
new program authorized by this Title, is 
estimated to involve approximately $8.1 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1972. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 MESBIC AUTHORITY 

Sections 201, 202 and 203 are concerned 
with minority enterprise small business in- 
vestment companies, or MESBIC’s. Under the 
Act, Small Business Investment Companies 
(SBIC’s) have been licensed by SBA to pro- 
vide financial assistance to minority or other 
individuals whose participation in the free 
enterprise system has been hampered by so- 
cial or economic disadvantages, SBA has reg- 
ulated these companies, which provide serv- 
ices to a quite different group of customers 
than those normally served by SBIC’s, in 
essentially the same regulatory framework 
as the regular SBIC program. These three 
sections, 201-203, will enable SBA to move 
towards a separate regulatory pattern for 
MESBIC’s, Section 201 provides a definition 
of MESBIC’s. 

Section 202 authorizes the licensing as 
MESBIC’s of nonprofit corporations. 

Section 203 removes the present restriction 
on bank ownership of MESBIC shares. Banks 
are authorized by this section to purchase 
up to 100% of the shares or other securities 
of a MESBIC,. Present restrictions on bank 
ownership of non-MESBIC SBIC’s are not 
affected by this section, The Committee be- 
lieves that Section 203 will provide greater 
incentives for bank participation in minority 
financing. 

SBIC AMENDMENTS 

Section 204 clarifies existing law regarding 
SBA’s authority to pledge the full faith and 
credit of the United States to guarantees on 
certain SBIC debentures. 

Section 205 would remove present restric- 
tions limiting SBIC financing to incorporated 
businesses. 

Section 206 would permit SBIC’s to engage 
in deferred participation financing for up to 
100% of the amount being financed, remov- 
ing the present limitation of 90%, in order 
to permit additional flexibility to this type 
of small business financing. 


TITLE ITI—AMENDMENTS TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT 

Section 301 adds a new subsection 8 to 
Section 7(a) of the Small Business Act which 
would add two new criteria to the approval 
process under which Section 7(a) loans are 
considered. 

ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 

First, for any loans which will be used to 
acquire equipment, facilities or machinery, 
the Administrator shall require that such 
equipment, facilities, or machinery shall not 


result in environmental pollution, which 
would be in conflict with applicable federal 
or state standards. 

The Administrator has discretion, under 
the provisions of S. 1905, to select the method 
by which he executes his responsibilities 
under Section 301. The Committee expects 
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that the Administrator will establish proce- 
dures to insure that the equipment, facilities, 
or machinery will be in compliance with ap- 
plicable federal and state standards which 
exist at the time that the loan application 
is processed, through procedures established 
with the Environmental Protection Admin- 
istration, in the case of federal law, and 
possibly through a certification procedure in 
the case of state standards. The Committee 
recognizes that under present law the En- 
vironmental Protection Administration has 
final administrative responsibility for en- 
vironmental standards and does not intend 
by recommending approval of Section 301 to 
suggest that the Small Business Administra- 
tion play an independent role in the estab- 
lishment of such standards. 

However, in the event that applicable fed- 
eral and state standards differ, the Commit- 
tee expects that the Administrator will re- 
quire compliance with the more strict stand- 
ard. In no event does the Committee con- 
template that compliance with the less re- 
strictive standard will be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of Section 301. 

Second, Section 301 establishes a priority 
under Section 7(a) for those applications 
which will further the development or util- 
ization of new and improved methods of 
waste disposal or pollution control. To give 
an even further stimulus to the develop- 
ment of such methods, Section 301 provides 
that such applications, to the extent that 
they involve SBA loans, will receive prefer- 
ential interest rates identical with those now 
applicable to economic disaster loans. 

Section 302 broadens the existing program 
in Section 7(b) (4) of the Small Business Act 
to provide Section 7(b) disaster financing to 
business which suffer economic injury as the 
result of water pollution from sources other 
than the conduct of their own business. 

Section 303 involves an area of great con- 
cern to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. Many regulatory statutes 
impose a substantial financial burden upon 
businesses which are required to make altera- 
tions in equipment or processing techniques 
to comply with new standards. This burden 
falls with a particular hardship upon small 
business, which often lacks either the neces- 
sary capital or technical skill or both. The 
Committee has acted in the past to provide 
Section 7(b) financing for small business 
concerns affected by such regulatory enact- 
ments as the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act, the Egg Products Inspection Act, 
the Wholesome Poultry Products Act, and 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act. Sec- 
tion 303 will make such assistance available 
to small business concerns which must com- 
ply with federal or state requirements for the 
prevention or control of environmental pol- 
lution. 

VOLUNTARY ACTION PROGRAMS 


In addition, Section 303 makes several 
technical conforming changes in the num- 
bering of sections of the Small Business Act. 

Section 304 of S. 1905 is concerned with 
support of SBA’s voluntary action programs. 
In each of the two principal programs—the 
Service Corps of Retired Executives 
(“SCORE”) And the Active Corps of Execu- 
tives (‘““ACE”)—experienced businessmen 
volunteer their time to assist small busi- 
nesses. These volunteers presently must pay 
certain expenses out of their personal funds. 
In recognition of the substantial contribu- 
tions of time and effort which SCORE and 
ACE volunteers make to the mission of the 
SBA and the substantial assistance which 
they provide the small business community, 
the Committee recommends this modest and 
limited authorization of $250,000 per year to 
pay certain specified out-of-pocket expenses. 


CORDON RULE 


In the opinion of the committee, it is nec- 
essary to dispense with the requirements of 
subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
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Rules of the Senate in order to expedite the 
business of the Senate in connection with 
this report. 


DOROTHY G. McCARTY 


The bill (S. 1810) for the relief of 
Dorothy G. McCarty was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of subchapter III (relating to 
civil service retirement) of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, Dorothy G. McCarty 
of Washington, District of Columbia, shall be 
deemed, subject to sections 8334(c) and 8339 
(h) of title 5, United States Code, to have 
rendered creditable service while employed 
for the period from August 1, 1947, through 
Apuril 30, 1952, as an office manager for the 
United States Senate Restaurant which was 
operated during such period by Nationwide 
Food Service. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 92-127), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This legislation would make creditable the 
service of an employee of the United States 
Senate while detailed to the Nationwide 
Food Service from October 1, 1947, to May 1, 
1952. During that time the U.S. Senate res- 
taurant was operated under contract by 
Nationwide Food Service of Chicago, Ill., and 
Dorothy G. McCarty was detailed from the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol to 
Nationwide Food Service and was, therefore, 
not an employee of the Congress. She served 
as office manager of the restaurant directly 
accountable to the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration. Her duties were 
no different than they were prior to detail 
to Nationwide or subsequent to the return 
of the restaurant to the management of the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

COST 

An employee receiving credit for past serv- 
ice under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
must pay into the civil service retirement 
and disability fund the amount of money 
which would have been withheld from their 
pay during such creditable periods or take 
a permanent reduction in their civil service 
annuity equal to 10 percent annually of the 
total amount owed the fund. The committee 
estimates that the cost of this legislation is 
relatively insignificant. 


ERMA P. CURRY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1811) for the relief of Erma P. 
Curry which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice with an amendment. 

On page 1, in line 6, strike out the 
words “an employee” and insert in lieu 
thereof “employees”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of subchapter III of chapter 
83 of title 5, United States Code, Erma P. 
Curry ang Margaret Hamilton shall be 
deemed to have become disabled after 12 
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noon on January 3, 1971, while employees of 
the Capitol Guide Service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Erma P. Curry 
and Margaret Hamilton”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-128), explaining the purpose 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This legislation would correct an inequity 
in the administration of the civil service 
retirement provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, as made applicable to employees in 
the United States Capitol Guide Service by 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-510; 84 Stat. 1140). 

Under section 442 of that act, individuals 
who serve as guides in the U.S, Capitol were 
made “congressional employees” within the 
definition of 5 U.S.C. 2107 and were covered 
into the civil service retirement system with 
credit being given for all past service as 
Capitol guides in computing their civil serv- 
ice annuities. 

JUSTIFICATION 

To be eligible for retirement, an employee 
must haye completed one full year in a posi- 
tion subject to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act out of his last 2 years of Federal service, 
or become disabled while in a position sub- 
ject to the act. Employees of the Capitol 
Guide Service came under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act at noon, January 3, 1971, 
and the Civil Service Commission has sub- 


sequently ruled that an employee in the 
Capitol Guide Service applying for disability 
retirement must haye become disabled while 
serving in a position subject to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act; that is, the disability 
must have occurred after noon, January 3, 
1971. 


RELIEF OF THE VILLAGE OF 
ORLEANS, VT. 


The bill (S. 708) for the relief of the 
village of Orleans, Vermont was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 5103(d) 
of title 39, United States Code, the Post- 
master General is authorized and directed to 
(1) receive and consider any claims of the 
village of Orleans, Vermont, for the repay- 
ment of six unpaid United States money 
orders issued to such village in 1945 for the 
aggregate amount of $527.31, and (2) pro- 
vide for the payment of the face value of 
such money orders to such village. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-131), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to receive and consider any claims of the 
village of Orleans, Vt., for the repayment of 
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six unpeid money orders issued to the vil- 
lage in 1945 in the aggregate amount of 
$527.31. The bill would require the Post- 
master General to provide for the payment 
of the face value of the money orders to the 
village. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BUFFALO 
NATIONAL RIVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 7) to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Buffalo National River in 
the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments on page 2, line 
10, following the words “interests therein 
by” strike out the word “donation” and 
insert the word “donation,”; on page 3, 
line 8, following the word “property” 
strike the word “and”; and on page 6, 
line 16, following “Sec. 6.” strike the 
words “There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $9,200,000 for 
acquisition of land and not to exceed 
$8,224,000 for the development of the 
area as provided for in this Act.” and 
insert the following: 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, not to exceed, 
however, $12,102,000 (April 1971 prices) for 
development of the area plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
ordinary fluctuations in construction costs 
as indicated by engineering cost indices ap- 
Plicable to the types of construction in- 
volved herein.”’; 


so as to make the bill read: 
S. 7 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of conserving and interpreting an 
area containing unique scenic and scien- 
tific features, and preserving as a free-flow- 
ing stream an important segment of the Buf- 
falo River in Arkansas for the benefit and 
enjoyment of present and future genera- 
tions, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”) may 
establish and administer the Buffalo Na- 
tional River. The boundaries of the national 
river shall be as generally depicted on the 
drawing entitled, “Proposed Buffalo National 
River” numbered NR-BUF-—7103 and dated 
December 1967, which shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. The Secretary may revise the 
boundaries of the national river from time 
to time, but the total acreage within such 
boundaries shall not exceed ninety-five 
thousand seven hundred and thirty acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River, the Secretary may ac- 
quire lands and waters or interests therein 
by donation, purchase with donated or ap- 
propriated funds, or exchange, except that 
lands owned by the State of Arkansas or a 
political subdivision thereof may be acquired 
only by donation. When an individual tract 
of land is only partly within the boundaries 
of the national river, the Secretary may ac- 
quire all of the tract by any of the above 
methods in order to avoid the payment of 
severance costs. Land so acquired outside of 
the boundaries of the national river may be 
exchanged by the Secretary for non-Federal 
lands within the national river boundaries, 
and any portion of the land not utilized for 
such exchanges may be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377; 40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), as 
amended. With the concurrence of the 
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agency having custody thereof, any Federal 
property within the boundaries of the na- 
tional river may be transferred without con- 
sideration to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary for administration as part of 
the national river. 

(b) With the exception of property that 
the Secretary determines is necessary for 
purposes of administration, preservation, or 
public use, any owner or owners (hereafter 
in this section referred to as “owner”) of 
(1) improved property used solely for non- 
commercial residential purposes on the date 
of its acquisition by the Secretary or of (2) 
lands used solely for agricultural purposes 
on such acquisition date may retain the right 
of use and occupancy of such property for 
such respective purposes for a term, as the 
owner may elect, ending either (a) upon the 
death of the owner or his spouse, whichever 
occurs later, or (b) not more than twenty- 
five years from the date of acquisition. The 
Secretary shall pay to the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition, less the fair market value 
on such date of the term retained by the 
owner. Such right (1) shall be subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
deems appropriate to assure that the prop- 
erty is used in accordance with the purposes 
of this Act, (2) may be transferred or as- 
signed, and (3) may be terminated with re- 
spect to the entire property by the Secretary 
upon his determination that the property or 
any portion thereof has ceased to be used 
for noncommercial residential or agricultural 
purposes, and upon tender to the holder of 
the right an amount equal to the fair market 
value, as of the date of the tender, of that 
portion of the right which remains unexpired 
on the date of termination. 

(c) As used in this section the term “im- 
proved property” means a detached year- 
round one-family dwelling which serves as 
the owner's permanent place of abode at the 
time of acquisition, and construction of 
which was begun before January 1, 1967, to- 
gether with so much of the land on which 
the dwelling is situated, the said land being 
in the same ownership as the dwelling, as 
the Secretary shall designate to be reason- 
ably necessary for the enjoyment of the 
dwelling for the sole purpose of noncommer- 
cial residential use: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may exclude from any improved prop- 
erty any waters or land fronting thereon, 
together with so much of the land adjoining 
such waters or land as he deems necessary 
for public access thereto. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River in accordance with 
applicable Federal and State laws, except 
that he may designate zones where and es- 
tablish periods when, no hunting or fishing 
shall be permitted for reasons of public 
safety, administration, fish or wildlife 
management, or public use and enjoyment. 
Except in emergencies, and rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary pursuant to this section 
shall be put into effect only after consulta- 
tion with the Arkansas Fish and Game 
Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Federal Power Commission 
shall not license the construction of any 
dam, water conduit, reservoir, powerhouse, 
transmission line, or other project works 
under the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 1063), 
&s amended (16 U.S.C. 791a et seq.), on or 
directly affecting the Buffalo National River 
and no department or agency of the United 
States shall assist by loan, grant, license, or 
otherwise in the construction of any water 
resources project that would have a direct 
and adverse effect on the values for which 
such river was established, as determined by 
the Secretary. Nothing contained in the fore- 
going sentence, however, shall preclude 
licensing of, or assistance to, developments 
below or above the Buffalo National River 
or on any stream tributary thereto which 
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will not invade the area or unreasonably 
diminish the scenic, recreational, and fish 
and wildlife values present in the area on the 
date of approval of this Act. No department 
or agency of the United States shall recom- 
mend authorization of any water resources 
project that would have a direct and ad- 
verse effect on the values for which such 
river was established, as determined by the 
Secretary, or request appropriations to begin 
construction of any such project, whether 
heretofore or hereafter authorized, without 
advising the Secretary in writing of its in- 
tention so to do at least sixty days in ad- 
vance, and without specifically reporting to 
the Congress in writing at the time it makes 
its recommendation or request in what re- 
spect construction of such project would be 
in conflict with the purposes of this Act and 
values to be protected by it under this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall administer, pro- 
tect, and develop the Buffalo National River 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 
et seq.), as amended and supplemented; ex- 
cept that any other statutory authority avail- 
able to the Secretary for the conservation and 
management of natural resources may be 
utilized to the extent he finds such authority 
will further the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, not to 
exceed, however, $12,102,000 (April 1971 
prices) for development of the area plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be justi- 
fied by ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost in- 
dices applicable to the types of construc. 
tion involved herein. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-130), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The legislation would enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the national river 
area to include not more than 95,730 acres 
preserving 132 miles of the Buffalo River as 
among the most outstandingly scenic of free- 
flowing streams in the Eastern United States. 

With little residential or commercial de- 
velopment on its banks, and with no munici- 
pal or industrial pollution, the Buffalo River 
is unspoiled. It provides a unique opportunity 
for preservation since its headwaters lie 
within the Ozark National Forest, and the 
remaining 132 miles of the river can be pre- 
served and administered as a single unit. 

Hillsides and bluffs provide a variety of 
conditions for some 1,500 species of plants, 
while the Buffalo River and its tributaries 
are one of the richest waterways in the Na- 
tion in terms of the total number of fish 
species. 

Within the proposed national river are a 
200-foot waterfall in Hemmed-in Hollow, the 
highest free-leaping waterfall between the 
southern Appalachians and the Rockies; a 
collection of outstanding gypsum formations 
in Beauty Cave; and a number of archeo- 
logical sites. These sites can yield the story of 
Indian occupation from archaic to late pre- 
historic times—a span of some 9,000 years 

Recreational uses within the proposed Buf- 
falo National River include boating, fishing, 
swimming, camping, photography, nature ob- 
servation, and hunting. 
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The old trails and wagon roads which wind 
along the river, parallel the tributaries and 
traverse the ridges, provide a good basis for 
developing a system of hiking and riding 
paths. Two rugged and virtually uninhabited 
expanses of country, one at each end of this 
area, will provide unusual primitive environ- 
ments where a rider, canoeist, trail camper, 
and scientist may find enjoyment. 

The proposed national river includes about 
132 river-miles and a total of some 95,730 
acres in four counties as follows: Newton 
County (43,610 acres); Searcy County (24,- 
530 acres); Marion County (26,000 acres); 
and Baxter County (1,590 acres). The Fed- 
eral Government owns about 770 acres of land 
within the national river boundaries, and 
this acreage is administered by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. The State 
of Arkansas owns about 2,960 acres of land 
comprising the Buffalo River and Lost Valley 
State Parks and scattered parcels of public 
hunting areas. The remaining land 
within the national river boundaries is in 
private ownership. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange 
lands and waters or interests therein within 
the national river boundaries, and outside 
of such boundaries in order to avoid the 
payment of severance costs, Lands owned by 
the State of Arkansas or its political sub- 
divisions may be acquired only by donation. 

The bill provides that owners of improved 
property or lands used solely for agricul- 
tural purposes on the date of acquisition 
could retain the right of use and occupancy 
for a term ending either on the death of the 
owner or his spouse, whichever occurs later, 
or not more than 25 years from the date of 
acquisition. 

costs 

The Department of the Interior estimates 
the costs of the proposal as follows: 
Land acquisition. ---- $16, 115, 000 
Development 12, 102, 000 


Annual operating costs are expected to 

be $1,006,800 by the fifth year. 
AMENDMENTS 

The Interior Department recommended 
that S. 7 be amended to relate the develop- 
ment cost ceiling to construction cost indexes 
of April 1971. The committee adopted this 
recommendation and amended the bill as fol- 
lows: 

On page 6, line 17, delete the entire section 
and insert in lieu a new section 6 as follows: 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, not to 
exceed, however, $12,102,000 (April 1971 
prices) for development of the area plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be 
justified by ordinary fluctuations in con- 
struction costs as indicated by engineering 
cost indices applicable to the types of con- 
struction involyed herein. 

Two additional technical amendments rec- 
ommended by the Interior Department were 
also adopted by the committee. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs unanimously recommends enactment 
of S. 7, as amended. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like, on the time allocated to the 
joint leadership, to ask the distinguished 
President pro tempore, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), 
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what his wishes are in view of the action 
taken by the House on the second sup- 
plemental bill last evening. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I am ready to act at any time 
to get a quorum. I understand there may 
not be a quorum present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to take 
it up today, if we can, and get through 
with it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have no 
objection, but I understand that some 
Senators may wish to have a quorum to 
give them an opportunity to be here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say that the 
conference did its best to keep every- 
thing we had in there, but as we all know, 
we have to give and take. I think we came 
out very well with what the Senate had 
accomplished. As I say, I am very anx- 
ious to get this bill on the President’s 
desk. There are many items in it that 
need immediate attention. The postal 
clerks pay is one item. The bill should 
be sent to the President as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
aware of the fact that the House is out 
of session and will not return until Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. If 
we cannot get it through today and to 
the House, and the leadership desires to 
postpone the bill until Monday, I would 
have no objection, but I believe we should 
take some action on it and get it on the 
President’s desk as soon as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that the 
joint leadership would be willing to ac- 
cede to whatever the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee would desire us to 
do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would prefer to go 
on with it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would suggest that we 
have a quorum call to determine what 
Senators desire to be heard and are 
available. 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for a period of 
not to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. Younes): 

S. 1921, A bill to establish a Federal Com- 
modity Account Insurance Corporation, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 1922. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nelson 
Lee (Lok Tai Chow). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1923. A bill for the relief of Harold 

Donald Koza. Referred to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. CRANSTON) (by 
request) : 

S. 1924. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to improve recruit- 
ment and retention of career personnel in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1925. A bill to promote the advancement 
of research in aging through a comprehen- 
sive and intensive program for the system- 
atic study of the aging process in human be- 
ings. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1926. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Adam Andoll. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FANNIN (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1927. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Hohokam Pima National Monu- 
ment in the vicinity of the Snaketown 
archeological site, Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Caro- 
lina (for himself and Mr. 
YOUNG): 

S. 1921. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commodity Account Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

FEDERAL COMMODITY ACCOUNT INSURANCE 

CORPORATION ACT 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I am pleased to introduce to- 
day, on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Youn), a bill 
which is tentatively entitled the “Federal 
Commodity Account Insurance Corpo- 
ration Act.” 

The purpose of this bill is to preserve 
public confidence in the commodity fu- 
tures markets of the United States which 
have performed for many decades a vital 
role in the marketing and pricing of food 
and other products both in the United 
States and throughout the world. The 
Congress has repeatedly recognized the 
importance of commodity markets in the 
distribution of agricultural products, in 
reducing consumer prices by permitting 
producers, processors, and merchandisers 
to insulate themselves with futures con- 
tracts against the uncertainties of fu- 
ture changes in their costs or prices, and 
in affording public investors an oppor- 
tunity to assume those price risks so that 
the foregoing purposes can be fulfilled. 

Futures trading is utilized extensively 
in the United States for both commer- 
cial and investment purposes. Growers, 
manufacturers, processors, and mer- 
chandisers of certain commodities trade 
in “futures” to reduce the risk of adverse 
price fluctuation in their business oper- 
ations, while investors assume that risk 
in the hope of capital gains. Brokers 
trading in commodity futures contracts 
for customers are commonly called “fu- 
tures commission merchants,” and many 
of the largest stock brokerage houses are 
also active as futures commission mer- 
chants. The bankruptcy or insolvency 
of a futures commission merchant. while 
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an infrequent occurrence, can place in 
jeopardy large sums of money held for 
customers by that broker. Certain do- 
mestic agricultural commodities traded 
for future delivery, as well as the futures 
commission merchants and commodity 
exchanges dealing in them, are now reg- 
ulated by the Commodity Exchange Act. 
The act is administered by the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority, an agency of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, un- 
der the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The bill will reduce the risk of loss to 
cusbomers when a broker dealing for cus- 
tomers in commodity futures contracts 
becomes unable, due to financial reverses 
or failure, to pay amounts owed to its 
customers, or to other brokers represent- 
ing customers, or to the clearing orga- 
nizations of the commodity exchanges. 
The bill parallels the Securities Inves- 
tor Protection Act recently enacted by 
the Congress for the safeguarding of se- 
curities and cash of customers of stock 
brokerage firms. Since many of these 
same firms are brokers in commodity fu- 
tures contracts as well, the present bill 
would augment that act by protecting all 
customers who could sustain losses from 
the failure of a firm. 

The bill is unique in several respects. 
First, it was developed in a period of un- 
precedented growth and prosperity in 
the commodity markets, looking respon- 
sibly toward future preparedness rather 
than to a current crisis. Second, it is the 
product of harmonious effort between 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
largest commodity exchanges. Third, the 
bill involves a minimum of Federal fi- 
nancial participation which would be 
called upon, if at all, only in circum- 
stances of unprecedented dimensions. 

The bill establishes a Federal Com- 
modity Account Insurance Corporation. 
It encompasses all futures commission 
merchants situated in the United States 
and all commodities traded for future de- 
livery on any commodity exchange in the 
United States. Each customer account 
of a futures commission merchant is 
insured up to $50,000; amounts owed 
by the insolvent broker to other 
futures commission merchants and to 
clearing organizations of commodity ex- 
changes arising out of futures transac- 
tions are insured up to $200,000. 

The Corporation will be a “mixed- 
ownership Government corporation,” 
headquartered in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Board of Directors will consist 
of three permanent directors: The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney General, or 
their designees. Six additional directors 
will be appointed for 3-year terms by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from a list of 
names submitted to him by the various 
commodity exchanges. 

The organizational, operating and in- 
surance reserve funds of the Corporation 
will be contributed by the futures com- 
mission merchants through an initial 
assessment and subsequent annual as- 
sessments, within prescribed limits, based 
upon their gross commission income 
from commodity futures trading. 

The reserve of the Corporation to meet 
insurance losses will be accumulated to 
the sum of $10,000,000, plus interest 
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earned on such funds. In addition, the 
Corporation will be entitled to borrow up 
to $50,000,000 from the U.S. Treasury in 
the event that a catastrophic loss occurs 
which cannot be fully met from the in- 
surance reserves of the Corporation. In 
such event, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—a Director of the Corporation—is 
authorized to impose certain revenue- 
raising procedures designed to effect a 
prompt repayment of such loans. 

The Corporation will make insurance 
payments to eligible recipients as soon 
as possible after a futures commission 
merchant is declared to be “closed,” that 
is, when the Board of Directors has deter- 
mined that a futures commission mer- 
chant cannot meet its obligations to in- 
sured persons. 

The Corporation is also empowered, 
under limited circumstances, to make 
loans from its insurance reserve when 
such loans will likely avoid the need to 
declare a futures commission merchant 
“closed.” When the inability of a futures 
commission merchant to meet its obli- 
gations is strictly temporary, and the 
basic financial condition of the firm is 
sound, the Corporation may make a 
short-term loan to the firm. Likewise, 
the Corporation may lend funds to an- 
other futures commission merchant, or 
guarantee the liabilities of the insolvent 
firm, to facilitate a merger or consolida- 
tion with another futures commission 
merchant. If more than 10 percent of 
the Corporation’s insurance reserve is 
used for such loans or guarantees, ap- 
proval must be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The Corporation is empowered by the 
bill to establish minimum financial re- 
quirements for futures commission mer- 
chants, to audit their books, and to un- 
dertake other activities for the purpose 
of reducing the risk of loss to the public 
and itself. In addition, the annual rate 
of assessment may be adjusted by the 
Corporation with respect to any insured 
futures commission merchant posing spe- 
cial risks to the public or to the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation will also draw 
upon information compiled by other Gov- 
ernment bodies, including the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority, and the investi- 
gative findings of the commodity ex- 
changes, in overseeing the financial con- 
dition of insured futures commission 
merchants. 

The activities of the Corporation are 
closely overseen by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the General Accounting Of- 
fice when Federal funds have been bor- 
rowed by the Corporation. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (or his designee) is 
a Director of the Corporation. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary may examine and in- 
spect the Corporation’s books and op- 
erations; may receive the Corporation’s 
annual report and financial statements 
and may transmit such reports to the 
President and the Congress with com- 
ment; may receive information about 
proposed borrowings from the Treasury 
and the plan for repayment thereof; may 
receive copies of all bylaws, rules, and 
regulations of the Corporation and dis- 
approve any which violate the act or the 
Commodity Exchange Act; may veto 
loans by the Corporation to futures com- 
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mission merchants above a certain limit; 
and may compel the Corporation to per- 
form its obligations under the act. 

It gives me special pleasure to intro- 
duce this bill today because the history 
of regulation and self-regulation in the 
commodity industry fully justifies the 
public confidence that it enjoys. The 
Congress first adopted regulation in the 
commodity field, and recognized the val- 
uable self-regulatory role of commodity 
markets, more than a decade before a 
similar legislative scheme was devised for 
the securities industry. The Commodity 
Exchange Act pioneered many protec- 
tive measures for the public, some of 
which are only now being applied in other 
industries. 

The commodity markets themselves 
have a long history of effective self-reg- 
ulation, which can often entail great per- 
sonal sacrifice. In 1968, the major com- 
modity markets raised from among 
themselves and their members a special 
fund which prevented serious loss to 
hundreds of small investors when a 
Minneapolis-based commodity brokerage 
firm foundered. During the ominous 
years of 1969 and 1970, these markets 
not only remained healthy and strong 
but gave close attention to securities 
firms in difficulty in order that their 
commodity customers would be protect- 
ed. In this regard, a national business 
publication—Business Week, February 6, 
1971, page 74—-stated: 

Within the broad spectrum of investment 
opportunities, few vehicles offer a greater 
range of profit and loss potential than com- 
modities speculation. Yet, when it came to 
built-in safeguards for a customer against 
his broker’s failure, commodities in 1970 
proved a far more prudent investment than 
securities, 


This bill, by supplementing the exist- 
ing programs and procedures under pres- 
ent Federal regulation and within the 
commodity industry itself to protect the 
investing public and the great agricul- 
tural enterprises that utilize the com- 
modity markets, will greatly benefit the 
public interest at minimum cost—if 
any—to the Treasury, will buttress pub- 
lic confidence in commodity futures trad- 
ing, and will complete the program of 
investor protection begun with the pas- 
sage of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Act in 1970. 


By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. CRANSTON) 
(by request) : 

S. 1924. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to improve re- 
cruitment and retention of career per- 
sonnel in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


VETERANS MEDICAL CARE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing, by request, for myself, 
the ranking minority member (Mr. 
THURMOND), and the chairman of the 
Health and Hospitals Subcommittee (Mr. 
CRANSTON), a bill to provide increased 
medical care to yeterans. This bill was 
recommended in a May 3, 1971, trans- 
mittal letter to the President of the Sen- 
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ate from the administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

This bill, which is cited as the Veterans 
Medical Care Act of 1971, proposes 
amendments which will allow the Ad- 
ministrator to improve hospital staffing; 
expands the use of specialized staff edu- 
cational programs; increases patient 
treatment; makes adjustments in salary 
and positions in the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, including a pay differential 
increase for nurses in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals serving night, 
evening, weekend, and holiday tours of 
duty. 

The proposed amendments expand the 
medical sharing agreement authority 
and permit participation by the Veterans’ 
Administration in certain programs 
under the Public Health Service Act. 

Mr. President, as you know, I have 
been quite concerned about the quality of 
care which is provided to our Nation’s 
veterans. The Subcommittee on Health 
and Hospitals, under the able leadership 
of its chairman, will carefully consider 
the provisions of this bill together with 
other recommendations in hearings to be 
held this next month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the May 3, 1971, 
transmittal letter be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point followed by the text of 
the bill and a section-by-section analysis 
and estimate of cost thereof. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
bill, and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE 
OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1971. 
Hon. SPIRO T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft bill “To amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to improve recruit- 
ment and retention of career personnel in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
and for other purposes”, with the request 
that it be introduced in order that it may 
be considered for enactment, 

In view of the large number of sections 
and the wide area of medical care and medi- 
cal personnel administration covered by the 
draft bill, we are enclosing a detailed analysis 
and cost estimate of each section of the 
proposed bill, together with an enclosure 
showing the changes proposed to be made in 
current law. Briefly, however, the draft bill 
would: 

(1) extend the long-standing statutory 
definition of the term “Veterans Administra- 
tion facility” to include private facilities 
under contract to provide outpatient care 
for service-connected disabilities; 

(2) provide statutory basis for furnishing 
pre-hospital, post-hospital, and out-patient 
care which might expedite or avoid hospital 
care; 

(3) clarify the Administrator’s authority 
to furnish training and education to health 
service personnel beyond the direct needs of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 

(4) make adjustments in salary and posi- 
tions of certain Department of Medicine and 
Surgery personnel and provide differential 
pay for nurses; 

(5) clarify contracting authority for scarce 
medical specialists; 

(6) clarify and extend malpractice liabil- 
ity protection for medical personnel; and 

(7) expand medical sharing agreement au- 
thority and permit a VA facility to partici- 
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pate in certain programs under the Public 
Health Service Act. 

If enacted, the total first-year cost to the 
Government of the draft bill would be ap- 
proximately $16.1 million. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to the presentation of this draft bill to the 
Congress from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 


S. 1924 


A bill to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide improved medical care to 
veterans; to improve recruitment and re- 
tention of career personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Veterans Medical Care 
Act of 1971". 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 17 
OF TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE— 
HOSPITAL, DOMICILIARY, AND MEDI- 
CAL CARE 
Sec. 101, Subparagraph (C) of section 601 

(4) of title 38, United States Code is amended 

to read as follows: 

“(C) private facilities for which the Ad- 
ministrator contracts in order to provide (1) 
hospital care or medical services for persons 
suffering from service-connected disabilities 
or from disabilities for which such persons 
were discharged or released from the active 
military, naval, or air service; (il) hospital 
care for women veterans of any war; or (iii) 
hospital care for veterans of any war in a 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States not contiguous to 
the forty-eight contiguous States, except 
that the annually determined average hospi- 
tal patient load per thousand veteran popu- 
lation hospitalized at Veterans’ Administra- 
tion expense in Government and private 
facilities in each such noncontiguous State 
may not exceed the average patient load per 
thousand veteran population hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Administration within the 
forty-eight contiguous States; but authority 
under this clause (ili) shall expire on De- 
cember 31, 1978.” 

Sec. 102. Subsection (f) of section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) The Administrator may also furnish 
medical services for a non-service-connected 
disability under the following circumstances: 

“(1) Where such care is reasonably neces- 
sary in preparation for hospital admission, 
or where such care is reasonably necessary 
for a veteran who is determined to need 
hospital care if not treated. 

“(2) Where a veteran has been granted 
hospital care, and outpatient care is reason- 
ably necessary to complete treatment inci- 
dent to such hospital care. 

“(3) Where a veteran of any war has a 
total disability permanent in nature from a 
service-connected disability.” 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 73 
OF TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE— 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SUR- 
GERY 
Sec. 201. Subsection (b) of section 4101 

of title 38, United States Code, is amended 

to read as follows: 

“(b) In order to carry out more effectively 
the primary function of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery to provide a complete 
medical and hospital service for the medical 
care and treatment of veterans and to assist 
in providing an adequate supply of health 
service personnel to the Nation, the Ad- 
ministrator shall, to the extent feasible with- 
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out interfering with the medical care and 
treatment of veterans, develop and carry 
out a program of training and education 
of such health service personnel, acting in 
cooperation with schools of medicine, dentis- 
try, osteopathy, and nursing; other institu- 
tions of higher learning; medical centers; 
hospitals; and such other public or nonprofit 
agencies, institutions, or organizations as the 
Administrator deems appropriate.” 

Sec. 202. Section 4103(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(a) by amending paragraph (4) to read as 
follows: 

“(4) Not to exceed eight Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors, who shall be appointed by 
the Administrator upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief Medical Director. At least 
two Assistant Chief Medical Directors may 
be individuals qualified in the administra- 
tion of health services who are not doctors 
of medicine, dental surgery, or dental medi- 
cine, One assistant Chief Medical Director 
shall be a qualified doctor of dental surgery 
or dental medicine who shall be directly re- 
sponsible to the Chief Medical Director for 
the operation of the Dental Service.”; and 

(b) by amending paragraph (7) to read as 
follows: 

“(7) A Director of Pharmacy Service and a 
Director of Dietetic Service, appointed by 
the Administrator.” 

Sec. 203. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4107 of title 38, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Direc- 
tor and Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 
be as follows: 


“Section 4103 Schedule 


“Associate Deputy Chief Medical Director, 
$36,000. 

“Assistant Chief Medical Director, $37,624. 

“Medical Director, $32,546 minimum to 
$36,886 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, $32,546 mini- 
mum to $36,886 maximum, 

“Director of Chaplain Service, $28,129 min- 
imum to $35,633 maximum. 

“Director of Pharmacy Service, 
minimum to $35,633 maximum. 

“Director of Dietetic Service, $28,129 mini- 
mum to $35,633 maximum. 

“(b) (1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 


“Physician and Dentist Schedule 


“Director grade, $28,129 minimum to $35,- 
633 maximum. 

“Executive grade, $26,143 minimum to $33,- 
982 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $24,251 minimum to $31,523 
maximum, 

“Senior grade, $20,815 minimum to $27,061 
maximum, 

“Intermediate grade, $17,761 minimum to 
$23,089 maximum. 

“Full grade, $15,040 minimum to $19,549 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $12,615 minimum to $16,- 
404 maximum, 


“Nurse Schedule 


“Director grade, $24,251 minimum to $31,- 
523 maximum. 

“Assistant Director grade, $20,815 minimum 
to $27,061 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $17,761 minimum to $23,089 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $15,040 minimum to $19,549 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $12,615 minimum to 
$16,404 maximum. 

“Full grade, $10,470 minimum to $13,611 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $9,026 minimum to $11,- 
735 maximum. 

“Junior grade, $7,727 minimum to $10,049 

um. 
“(2) No person may hold the director grade 


$28,129 
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in the ‘Physician and Dentist Schedule’ un- 
less he is serving as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, center, or outpatient clinic (in. 
dependent). No person may hold the execu- 
tive grade unless he holds the position of 
chief of staff at a hospital, center, or out- 
patient clinic (independent), or comparable 
position.” 

(b) The provisions of section 5308 of title 
5, United States Code, shall apply to pay- 
ments made under this section. 

Sec. 204. Section 4107 of title 38, United 
States Code, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d)(1) In addition to the basic com- 
pensation provided for nurses in subsection 
(b) (1) of this section, a nurse shall receive 
additional compensation as provided by 
paragraphs (2), (3), (4), and (5) of this 
subsection. 

“(2) A nurse performing service on a tour 
of duty, any part of which is within the pe- 
riod commencing at 6 p.m., and ending at 
6 a.m., shall receive additional compensa- 
tion for each hour of service on such tour 
not exceeding eight hours, at a rate equal 
to 10 per centum of the employee’s basic 
hourly rate, provided that four hours or more 
of that tour fall between 6 p.m. and 6 
a.m. When fewer than four hours fall be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 6 am., the nurse 
shall be paid the differential for each hour 
of work performed between those hours. 

“(3) A nurse performing service on a tour 
of duty, any part of which is within the pe- 
riod commencing at midnight Saturday and 
ending at midnight Sunday, and which part 
is not overtime work, shall receive addition- 
al compensation for each hour of service on 
such tour not exceeding eight hours, at a 
rate equal to 25 per centum of the employee's 
basic hourly rate. 

“(4) A nurse performing service on a holi- 
day designated by Federal statute or Execu- 
tive order, shall receive such employee's regu- 
lar rate of basic pay, plus additional pay at 
a rate equal to such regular rate of basic 
pay, for that holiday work which is not over- 
time work. 

“(5) A nurse performing officially ordered 
or approved hours of service in excess of 40 
hours in an administrative workweek, or 
in excess of eight hours in a day, shall re- 
ceive overtime pay for each hour of such 
additional service; the overtime rate shall 
be one and one-half times the employee's 
basic hourly rate, not to exceed one and 
one-half times the basic hourly rate for the 
minimum rate of Intermediate grade of the 
Nurse Schedule. For the purposes of this 
paragraph, overtime must be of at least 15 
minutes duration in a day to be creditable 
for overtime pay. Compensatory time off in 
lieu of pay for service performed under the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be per- 
mitted. Any excess service performed under 
this paragraph on a day when service was 
not scheduled for such nurse, or for which 
such nurse is required to return to her place 
of employment, shall be deemed to be a mini- 
mum of two hours in duration. 

“(6) For the purpose of computing the 
additional compensation provided by para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), or (5) of this subsec- 
tion, a nurse’s basic hourly rate shall be 
derived by dividing the annual rate of basic 
compensation by 2080. 

“(7) Any additional compensation paid 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be 
considered as basic compensation for the 
puropses of subchapter VI and section 5595 of 
subchapter IX of chapter 55, chapter 81, 83, 
or 87 of title 5, or other benefits based on 
basic compensation.” 

Sec. 205. Section 4114(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “ninety days” in the last sentence of 
paragraph (3)(A) and inserting in leu 
thereof “one year”. 

Sec, 206. Section 4116 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 
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(1) by amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: “(a) The remedy— 

“(1) against the United States provided by 
sections 1346(b) and 2672 of title 28, or 

“(2) through proceedings for compensa- 
tion or other benefits from the United States 
as provided by any other law, where the avail- 
ability of such benefits precludes a remedy 
under sections 1346(b) or 2672 of title 28, 
for damages for personal injury, including 
death, allegedly arising from malpractice or 
negilgence of a physician, dentist, nurse, 
pharmacist, or paramedical (for example, 
medical and dental technicians, nursing as- 
sistants, and therapists) or other supporting 
personnel in furnishing medical care or treat- 
ment while in the exercise of his duties in or 
for the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
shall hereafter be exclusive of any other civil 
action or proceeding by reason of the same 
subject matter against such physician, 
dentist, nurse, pharmacist, or paramedical 
or other supporting personnel (or his estate) 
whose act or omission gave rise to such 
claim"; 

(2) by striking out the last sentence in 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“After removal the United States shall 
have available all defenses to which it would 
have been entitled if the action had origi- 
nally been commenced against the United 
States. Should a United States district court 
determine on a hearing on a motion to re- 
mand held before a trial on the merits that 
the employee whose act or omission gave 
rise to the suit was not acting within the 
scope of his office or employment, the case 
shall be remanded to the State court.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) The Administrator may, to the extent 
he deems appropriate, hold harmless or pro- 
vide liability insurance for any person to 
which the immunity provisions of this sec- 
tion apply (as described in subsecton (a@)), 
for damage for personal injury or death, or 
for property damage, negligently caused by 
such person while furnishing medical care 
or treatment (including the conduct of 
clinical studies or investigations) in the ex- 
ercise of his duties in or for the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, if such person is 
assigned to a forelgn country, detailed to a 
State or political division thereof, or is acting 
under any other circumstances which would 
preclude the remedies of an injured third 
person against the United States provided 
by sections 1346(b) and 2672 of title 28, for 
such damage or injury.” 

Sec. 207. Section 4117 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Administrator may enter into con- 
tracts to provide scarce medical specialist 
services at Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties with medical schools, clinics, and any 
other group or individual capable of furnish- 
ing such services (including, but not limited 
to, services of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
technicians, and other medical support per- 
sonnel) .” 

TITLE ITI—AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 81 
OF TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE— 
ACQUISITION AND OPERATION OF HOS- 
PITAL AND DOMICILIARY FACILITIES; 
PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY 
Src. 301. Chapter 81 of title 38, United 

States Code, is amended by inserting at the 

end of the first sentence in subsection (a) 

of section 5012 thereof the following: 

“Any lease made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion to any public or nonprofit organization 
may be made without regard to the provisions 
of section 5 of title 41. Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 303b of title 40 or other provision of law, 
a lease made pursuant to this subsection to 
any public or nonprofit organization may 
provide for the maintenance, protection, or 
restoration, by the lessee, of the property 
leased, as a part or all of the consideration 
for the lease.” 
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Src. 302. (a) Chapter 81 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (a) of section 5053 immediately 
after the parenthesis the words “or medical 
schools” and inserting immediately after 
the close parenthesis the words “or medical 
schools or clinics”; and 

(2) inserting immediately after section 
5053 the following new section: 


“§5053A. Use of excess hospital beds 
“In addition to the authority granted un- 
der section 5053 of this title, the Admin- 
istrator may, when he determines it to be in 
the best interest of the prevailing standards 
of the Veterans’ Administration medical care 
program, make arrangements, by contract or 
other form of agreement, between Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and other hospitals 
(or other medical installations having hos- 
pital facilities) or medical schools or clinics 
in the medical community, for the use of 
hospital beds, with supporting services, when 
not needed for the care and treatment of 
veterans.” 
(b) The table of headings at the begin- 
ning of chapter 81 of title 38 is amended 
by inserting immediately after 
“5053. Specialized medical resources.” 
the following: 
“5053A. Use of excess hospital beds.” 
Sec. 303. (a) Chapter 81 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tion 5056 thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 
“§ 5056. Coordinating with and participat- 
ing in program carried out under 
the Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke Amendments of 1965 
“The Administrator, to the extent feasible 
without interfering with the medical care 
and treatment of veterans, is authorized to 
participate in programs under title IX of 
the Public Health Service Act, and the Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, coordinate programs car- 
ried out under this subchapter and programs 
carried out under such title IX of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act.” 
(b) The analysis of such chapter 81 is 
amended by striking out 
“5056. Coordination with programs carried 
out under the Heart Disease, Can- 
cer, and Stroke Amendments of 
1965.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“5056. Coordinating with and participating 
in programs carried out under the 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965.” 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENT TO CHAPTER 3 
OF TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE— 
VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION; OFFI- 
CERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Sec. 401. (a) Section 234 of title 38, United 

States Code, is amended by inserting im- 

mediately after the words “telephones for" 

the words “non-medical directors of centers, 
hospitals, independent clinics, domiciliaries, 
and”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by deleting 
“234. Telephone service for medical officers.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“234. Telephone service for medical officers 

and facility directors.” 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS AND ESTIMATE 
OF Cost oF DRAFT BILL: “VETERANS MEDICAL 
Care Act or 1971” 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 17 OF TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE—HOSPITAL, DOMICIL- 
IARY, AND MEDICAL CARE 

Section 101 
This section would amend subparagraph 

(C) of section 601(4), title 38, to refiect in 

the definition of “Veterans’ Administration 
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facilities” the long-standing statutory con- 
struction of the term to include private fa- 
cilities for which the Administrator contracts 
to provide outpatient care for service-con- 
nected disabilities. The amendment will not 
create a new benefit nor expand the outpa- 
tient care program nor would there be any 
additional cost. 


Section 102 


This section would amend subsection (f) 
of section 612 of title 38, to authorize the 
Administrator to furnish medical services for 
a non-service-connected disability where (1) 
such care is reasonably necessary in prepara- 
tion for hospital admission or obviate the 
need for hospital admission; (2) a veteran 
has been granted hospital care, and outpa- 
tient care is reasonably necessary to complete 
treatment; or (3) any veteran of any war who 
has a total disability permanent in nature 
from a service-connected disability. 

Section 612(f) (1) as added by Public Law 
86-639, authorizes outpatient treatment for 
a non-service-connected disability where such 
care is reasonably necessary in preparation 
for admission of a veteran who has been de- 
termined to need hospital care and who has 
been scheduled for admission. 

The objectives of that legislation were re- 
duction in the length of patient stay in the 
hospital, decrease in the cost per patient 
treated, and a partial check on the develop- 
ment of longer waiting lists as the veteran 
population ages. While, generally, such bene- 
fits have been realized during the period the 
law has been in force, certain restrictive pro- 
visions in the current law serve as an impedi- 
ment to fuller achievement of these worth- 
while goals. Medical services furnished must 
be limited to those necessary to prepare the 
patient for hospital care for which he has 
actually been scheduled. 

There is a sizable number of applicants 
whose need for hospitalization cannot defi- 
nitely be determined after routine examina- 
tion. This group frequently requires exten- 
sive workup and recalls for consultation to 
confirm or rule out requirement for hospi- 
talization. Realistically, such procedures 
often go beyond the need to determine hos- 
pital care and constitute treatment. 

The provisions in revised section 612(f) (1) 
will result in a more timely treatment of vet- 
erans on an outpatient basis whom the VA 
admitting physician has certified would oth- 
erwise require admission to a VA hospital. 
It is estimated that enactment of this pro- 
vision would entail no additional cost to the 
VA hospital system, but it may generate 
modest savings. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 73 OF TITLE 

38, UNITED STATES CODE—DEPARTMENT OF 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Section 201 


This section would amend section 4101 
of title 38 by amending subsection (b) there- 
of to make it clear that the Administrator 
can furnish training and education to health 
service personnel beyond the direct needs of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery and 
thus assist in providing an adequate supply 
of such personnel to meet the needs of the 
Nation to the extent that this is feasible 
without interfering with the medical care 
and treatment of veterans. 

Section 4101 of title 38 now specifically 
identifies education and training as a func- 
tional responsibility of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. The programs au- 
thorized, however, are limited to those which 
bear reasonable relationship to the basic 
mission of the Department; namely, the 
medical care and treatment of veterans. This 
authority, together with the provisions of 
section 5053 of title 38, has done much to 
support the education and training pro- 
grams of the Veterans Administration and to 
permit greater participation with the medi- 
cal community in a more effective utilization 
of specialized medical resources. Nevertheless, 
the limitation imposed on our education and 
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training program does, in some measures, 
impede our ability to realize our full poten- 
tial for carrying out programs to increase 
the availability of qualified health service 
personnel to meet the needs of the Nation. 

The Veterans Administration is affiliated 
with a number of educational institutions, 
including 79 medical schools, 55 dental 
schools, 254 nursing schools, 73 social work 
schools, and 74 graduate departments of psy- 
chology, It is manifest that the extensive 
nature of the Veterans Administration’s 
medical program, together with this broad 
basis of affiliation with educational institu- 
tions, presents an unusual opportunity to 
contribute to a program of training and edu- 
cation of health service personnel and there- 
by make a substantial contribution in al- 
leviating the national shortage in these cate- 
gories of employees. 

The provisions of present law limiting the 
Veterans Administration education and 
training functions to those which bear 
reasonable relationship to the medical care 
and treatment of veterans render it impos- 
sible to make the maximum contribution to 
the Nation’s objective to increase the medical 
manpower. 

There would be no necessary additional 
cost as the result of the enactment of this 
amendment, The actual cost would be de- 
pendent upon the training possibilities 
which develop and the support given the 
activity by the Congress through appro- 
priations. 

Section 202 


This section amends subsection 4103(a) (4) 
of title 38 to provide for the appointment by 
the Administrator, upon recommendation by 
the Chief Medical Director, of two additional 
Assistant Chief Medical Directors who are 
qualified in the Administration of health 
services and who may not be doctors of 
medicine, dental surgery, or dental medicine. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 293, 
79th Congress, enacted January 3, 1946, there 
were authorized not to exceed eight Assist- 
ant Chief Medical Directors in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. This num- 
ber was reduced to five by Public Law 87-793 
but increased to six in 1966 by Public Law 
89-785. Hence, the net effect of the proposed 
amendment would be to restore the num- 
ber of Assistant Chief Medical Directors to 
eight as previously provided although, for 
the first time, providing that two of them 
may not necessarily be physicians or dentists. 

The expansion in the type of complex 
medical programs has concomitantly fostered 
an increased awareness of the necessity for 
sophisticated management techniques in 
implementing these programs. An organiza- 
tion as large and dispersed as the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans 
Administration, with an annual budget of 
almost $2 billion, requires a wide range of 
specialized disciplines. To this end, the Chief 
Medical Director should have the option 
available to him to appoint individuals 
basically trained in management disciplines, 
with or without qualifications as doctors of 
medicine or dentistry. These individuals 
would supplement the professional skills of 
the medical Assistant Chief Medical Direc- 
tors and would provide the Chief Medical 
Director with the full range of expertise 
needed to efficiently administer the agency's 
far-flung medical activities. 

The gross cost resulting from enactment of 
this section would be approximately as 
follows: 


Cy) a manae $75, 000 


These costs would be to some extent off- 
set by savings in salary of classified person- 
nel now performing related duties. 
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This section also amends section 4103(a) 
(7) in order to conform the titles “Chief 
Pharmacist” and “Chief Dietitian” to re- 
flect new designations of Director of the 
Pharmacy Service and Director of the Die- 
tetic Service to correspond to the other Direc- 
tor of Services titles, such as Chaplain and 
Nursing. 

Section 203 

This section would amend subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 4107 of title 38, in order 
to reflect the adjustment in rates of pay 
effected by Executive Order 11576, dated Jan- 
uary 8, 1971, pursuant to authority vested 
by subchapter I of chapter 53 of title 5, as 
amended by the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970, and section 3(c) of that Act. 

The per annum full-scale or ranges for 
positions in this amended schedule in excess 
of $36,000 are limited by section 5308 of title 
5, as added by the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970, to the rate for ievel V of the 
Executive Schedule (as of the date of the 
Executive Order $36,000). 

Moreover, this section would amend the 
“section 4103 schedule” contained in sec- 
tion 4107(a) by providing that the salary 
range for the Director of Nursing Service 
would be changed from the equivalent of 
GS-15 to the equivalent of GS-17 and for 
the Director of Chaplain Service, the Director 
of Pharmacy Service, and the Director of 
Dietetic Service from the equivalent of GS- 
15 to the equivalent of GS-16. The VA in 
conjunction with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion recently completed a study of these 
positions with a view to determine in par- 
ticular the appropriateness of linkage in pay 
between the position of Director of Nursing 
Service and grade GS-15 under the General 
Schedule. It was the conclusion in this study 
that the position of Director of Nursing Serv- 
ice was clearly superior to GS-15 in level. 
The proposed adjustment in pay for the 
positions indicated is essential for align- 
ment purposes and recognition of their in- 


dividual responsibilities. The titles of Chief 
Pharmacist and Chief Dietitian are changed 
to that of Director of Pharmacy Service of 


Dietetic Service, respectively, in order to 
parallel the existing titles for Director of 
Nursing Service of Chaplain Service. 

It is estimated that enactment of this por- 
tion of section 203 would result in an addi- 
tional annual cost to the Government of ap- 
proximately $10,500. 

The joint study by the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Civil Service Commission 
also revealed that certain other nurse posi- 
tions of those presently in the Assistant Di- 
rector Grade, which equates in pay to grade 
GS-14 under the General Schedule, were 
superior to that grade relationship. Accord- 
ingly, the purpose of the new Director grade 
inserted in the “Nurse Schedule” by this 
amendment is necessary to recognize those 
positions. The pay range provided is equiva- 
lent to that of GS-15 under the General 
Schedule. 

It is estimated that enactment of this part 
of section 203 would cost an additional $42,- 
000 annually. 

Subsection (b)(2) of section 4107 is 
amended to confine the prohibition against 
any person in the director grade serving in 
any other position than director of a hospi- 
tal, domiciliary, center, or outpatient clinic 
(independent) to the “Physician and Den- 
tist Schedule”, in order to accomplish the 
purpose of the amendment creating a di- 
rector grade in the “Nurse Schedule”. 

Section 204 

This section would provide that a nurse 
performing (1) service on a tour of duty, of 
which four hours or more fall within the 
period commencing at 6:00 p.m. and ending 
at 6.00 a.m., would receive additional com- 
pensation for each hour on such tour, not 
exceeding eight hours, at a rate equivalent 
to 10 percent of the employee’s basic hourly 
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rate, and when fewer than four hours fall 
between 6:00 p.m. and 6 am., the nurse 
would receive an additional 10 percent for 
each hour of work performed between those 
hours; (2) nonovertime work on a tour of 
duty, any part of which is within the period 
commencing at midnight Saturday and end- 
ing at midnight Sunday, would receive addi- 
tional compensation for each hour of serv- 
ice on such tour, not to exceed eight hours, 
at a rate equivalent to 25 percent of the em- 
ployee’s basic hourly rate; (3) service on a 
holiday designated by Federal statute or 
Executive order, would receive such em- 
ployee’s regular rate of basic pay, plus ad- 
ditional pay at a rate equal to such regular 
rate of basic pay for that holiday work which 
is not overtime work; and (4) officially or- 
dered or approved hours of service in excess 
of 40 hours in an administrative workweek, 
or in excess of eight hours in a day, would be 
paid for each hour of such additional service 
at a rate of one and one-half times the em- 
ployee’s basic hourly rate; compensatory time 
off would not be permitted and such over- 
time work would have to be of at least 15 
minutes duration in a day to be creditable for 
overtime pay; however, excess service per- 
formed on a day when service was not sched- 
uled, or for which such nurse is required to 
return to her place of employment, would 
be deemed to be a minimum of two hours 
in duration, regardless of whether or not 
work is performed for the full two hours. 

This section also provides the formula for 
converting the per annum basic compen- 
sation rate into the hourly rate. Such hourly 
rate would be derived by dividing the annual 
rate of compensation by 2080, which repre- 
sents the average number of working hours 
per year, and is the same formula used in 
computing the hourly overtime and night 
rate of pay for Civil Service employees under 
title 5, United States Code, where the basic 
rate of pay of the employee is fixed on an 
annual basis. Moreover, it provides that “the 
additional compensation” provided by this 
section would not be considered basic com- 
pensation for purposes of lump sum leave 
payments, severance pay, compensation for 
work injury, retirement, life insurance, or 
other benefits relating to basic compensation. 

Under current law Veterans Administration 
nurses do not receive premium pay for those 
conditions of work which are generally 
regarded as more onerous to employees both 
within and without the Federal Government. 
A study of hospital practices shows that non- 
Federal hospitals almost universally provide 
extra pay for nurses working on evening and 
night tours of duty. Also, by law, Federal 
employees under the General Schedule, 
Postal Field Service, and prevailing rate 
systems of pay are entitled to premium pay 
for such considerations as Sunday and over- 
time duty. 

The Veterans Administration has found it 
very difficult to attract and retain qualified 
nurses for the evening and night tours of 
duty in many Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. An impairment of our ability to pro- 
vide adequate nursing care for our ill and 
disabled veteran patients could result unless 
immediate action is taken to strengthen our 
position in this matter. 

Developments in recent years with respect 
to the matter of nurses’ pay in private, 
community and state hospitals throughout 
the country make it necessary for the Vet- 
erans Administration, which operates the 
largest single system of medical facilities in 
the world, to provide a rounded compensa- 
tion plan for nurses, including customary 
provisions for premium pay, in order to 
remain competitive in attracting and retain- 
ing highly qualified nursing personnel. 

It is estimated that the annual cost based 
on present level of salaries, should this 
amendment be enacted, would be approxi- 
mately $16 million. 
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Section 205 


This Section would amend section 4114(a) 
(3) (A) of title 38 to extend from 90 days 
to one year the present time limit on tem- 
porary full-time appointment by the Ad- 
ministrator upon recommendation of the 
Chief Medical Director, of persons in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, other 
than physicians, dentists, and nurses. If 
amended, this authority would parallel the 
present one-year time limit on part-time ap- 
pointments of these personnel, other than 
trainees who currently have no time limit 
for part-time appointment. 

The enactment of this proposal would not 
result in any significant increase in costs. 


Section 206 


This section would clarify and extend the 
type of malpractice lability protection now 
provided medical personnel of the VA De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery by the 
provisions of section 4116 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

Section 4116 provides, in effect, that a suit 
against the United States under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act is the exclusive remedy of 
an individual seeking to recover for injuries 
arising while undergoing medical care and 
treatment in a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital. It was intended to immunize the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery medical 
personnel who are covered from personal 
liability arising out of their official VA duties. 
It has served its purpose well and has been 
an aid in the recruitment of much-needed 
medical personnel. Nevertheless, questions 
have arisen as to the scope of its coverage in 
certain situations where a suit against the 
Government cannot now be brought under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act (e.g., suits alleg- 
ing assault and battery, libel and slander, 
false imprisonment, or relating to a work- 
incurred injury of a Federal employee). 

While several recent decisions by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth and Ninth 
Circuits (i.e., Van Houten v. Ralls, 411 F. 2d 
940 and Vantrease v. United States, 400 F, 2d 
853) have added assurance that the type of 
protection provided by the so-called Drivers 
Liability Act (upon which the provisions of 
38 U.S.C. 4116 were patterned) was intended 
to immunize the employees covered thereby 
from personal liability in all situations where 
they are sued as a result of their official 
duties (including when they are sued by a 
fellow employee for a work-related reason), 
it is believed desirable to spell out authority 
in the law itself to insure such immunity. 

In addition to providing clarifying lan- 
guage as to the intent of the law, the amend- 
ment here proposed would provide Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery medical per- 
sonnel with a type of protection similar to 
that contained in the National Health Service 
Corps Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-623), applicable 
to Public Health Service Personnel. It would 
authorize the Administrator, to the extent 
he deems appropriate, to hold harmless or 
provide liability insurance for any person to 
which the immunity provisions of 38 USC 
4116 are applicable, where such person might 
be held liable for damage to property, or per- 
sonal injury or death, negligently caused 
while furnishing medical care and treatment 
(including the conduct of clinical studies or 
investigations) in the exercise of his duties 
in or for the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, under circumstances where the in- 
jured party could not bring an action against 
the United States as provided by Sections 
1346(b) or 2672 of title 28. For example, it 
would provide a means of protecting Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery medical per- 
sonnel who are assigned to a foreign coun- 
try, or who are sued for assault and battery, 
false imprisonment, or libel and slander in 
connection with the performance of their 
assigned duties. 

By filling a void which exists in areas where 
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a suit against the Government under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act may now be pre- 
cluded, this amendment would provide a 
means of insuring the immunity from per- 
sonal liability arising out of the perform- 
ance of official duties, which Congress in- 
tended to provide when the provisions of 38 
USC 4116 were enacted. 

While this proposal may result in a slight 
increase in the Government’s exposure to 
malpractice claims arising out of the activi- 
ties of our medical personnel, any cost in- 
crease which may be involved would be more 
than offset by the improvement of morale 
which would result therefrom, and the added 
inducement in attempting to recruit short- 
age category health personnel. 

Section 207 

This section would amend section 4117 of 
title 38, to authorize the Administrator to 
enter into contracts to provide scarce medi- 
cal specialist services at Veterans Administra- 
tion facilities with medical schools, clinics, 
and any other group or individual capable of 
furnishing such services. This contracting au- 
thority would include, but not be limited to, 
services of physicians, dentists, nurses, tech- 
nicians, and other medical support personnel, 

This proposed amendment is intended 
merely to clarify current law which author- 
izes such contracting authority with medical 
schools and clinics. This contracting author- 
ity, insofar as clinics are concerned, has been 
interpreted by the Comptroller General of 
the United States (B-169747, June 24, 1970) 
to mean “any medical organization which is 
capable of contracting for and furnishing the 
services in question.” Moreover, the Comp- 
troller General was of the opinion that the 
term “medical specialist” may be construed 
“as including any professional or technician 
who performs specialist services related to 
providing medical care and attention.” 

Enactment of this section would clarify 
current statutory language whereby the Ad- 
ministrator could contract for scarce medical 
schools, 


specialist services with medical 
clinics, and any other group or individual 
capable of furnishing such services and 
wherein an employer-employee relationship 
is established. Enactment of this section 
would not result in any additional cost to the 
Government. 


TITLE I1I-——AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 81 OF TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE—-ACQUISITION AND 
OPERATION OF HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES; PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY 


Section 301 


This section would amend section 5012(a) 
of title 38, which permits the Administrator 
to lease lands or buildings under his control 
for terms not exceeding three years, to ex- 
empt such leases from (1) the provisions of 
section 5 of title 41 requiring advertising 
where the lease exceeds $500; and (2) from 
the provisions of section 303b of title 40 
which bars lease provisions calling for alter- 
ation, repair, or improvement of such leased 
property as part of the consideration for the 
rental to be paid. Under the change, the 
lessee would be permitted to maintain, pro- 
tect, or restore property where such property 
is leased to public or nonprofit organizations. 

The Veterans Administration only out- 
leases property when it is temporarily excess 
to its needs. We do not lease for strictly com- 
mercial purposes, but only for civic, health, 
educational or local government use. Thus, 
advertising in these cases serves no useful 
purpose but does involve time and expense 
that is considered unnecessary. 

When the Veterans Administration does 
out-lease property it is most usually to 
satisfy a particular civic or local community 
need and is generally to a public or non- 
profit organization. In many instances there 
are benefits, either directly or indirectly, 
accruing to the Government. Also, there is 
to be considered the community relations 
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benefits that are derived. In negotiating the 
rental value we set a rate that will serve to 
recapture the value of all services provided 
by the Government. However, in some in- 
stances we could be relieved of certain ex- 
penses for materials and personnel if we 
could require the lessee to provide for main- 
tenance and protection of the property 
leased. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
section would not involve any additional cost 
to the Government, but could result in some 
savings. 

Section 302 

Subsection (a)(1) of this section would 
amend section 5053(a) of title 38, by deleting 
immediately after the parenthesis the words 
“or medical schools” and inserting immedi- 
ately after the close parenthesis the words 
“or medical schools or clinics”. Current law 
(38 U.S.C. 5053) requires that the medical 
school have hospital facilities before any 
sharing agreement can be made between the 
medical school and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

The amendment proposed here would cure 
this defect and authorize the Administrator 
to enter into a contract or agreement with a 
medical school, whether or not it has a hos- 
pital, and with clinics, for the mutual use, 
or exchange of use of specialized medical 
resources. 

Subsection (a)(2) would amend chapter 
81 of title 38, United States Code, by adding 
a new section 5053A authorizing the Veterans 
Administration hospitals to furnish, under 
contract, hospital beds, with supporting 
services, to other hospitals or other installa- 
tions having hospital facilities or medical 
schools or clinics in the medical community, 
when not needed for the care and treatment 
of veterans. The authority which would thus 
be granted would be an extension of our 
present sharing authority (38 U.S.C. 5053). 

In our letter to the Congress on April 23, 
1965, requesting enactment of our current 
sharing authority, we stated: 

While current law permits the use of our 
facilities by nonveterans in emergencies for 
humanitarian reasons, we are unable to per- 
mit the use of such facilities and equipment, 
as well as expertise of our staff, for non- 
emergent situations even if there are no 
other similar facilities available. This situa- 
tion exists even though these scarce medi- 
cal facilities are not always utilized to the 
maximum and could be available to the com- 
munity, without detriment to the care and 
treatment of veteran beneficiaries, during pe- 
riods when our immediate needs do not re- 
quire maximum utilization. 

Although the language of the present au- 
thority would appear to be sufficiently broad 
to encompass the sharing of beds surplus to 
our needs, as contemplated by the subject 
bill, this question was resolved by the legis- 
lative history of the enactment of the shar- 
ing authority. In Senate Report No. 1727, 
to accompany H.R. 11631, 89th Congress (p. 
12), the committee stated: 

Some apprehension has been expressed 
that the language of this legislation might be 
construed to authorize the use of Veterans 
Administration medical care beds by non- 
veteran patients of private or other Federal 
facilities on the basis of a shortage of such 
beds in the medical community. Specifically, 
there was some concern that the language in 
section 5052(c) which reads “For the purpose 
of this section the term ‘specialized medical 
resources’ means medical resources (whether 
equipment, space, or personnel) which be- 
cause of cost, limited availability, or unusual 
nature, are either unique in the medical 
community or are subject to effective utili- 
zation only through mutual use,” would au- 
thorize such a construction. Such a broad 
interpretation was in no way intended by 
the Veterans Administration in recommend- 
ing this legislation, nor by this committee in 
reporting it, and, therefore, would not be 
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permissible. Since the major purpose of this 
legislation is to strengthen and improve VA 
hospitals, the committee emphasizes that no 
provision shall be construed to authorize any 
reduction in medical services available to 
veterans. 

In view of that language, we have held 
that we do not have authority to contract 
with hospitals, medical schools or other 
medical installations having hospital facili- 
ties for the use of our hospital beds, even 
though such beds are not needed for the care 
and treatment of veterans. 

In a hospital system as large as the Veter- 
ans Administration hospital system, some 
excess beds will exist which are either staffed 
or which could readily be staffed. Our experi- 
ence has shown that in a number of such 
instances these facilities could have been 
utilized for the benefit of the community 
without any interference with our primary 
mission of meeting the medical care and 
treatment needs of our veteran beneficiaries, 
Two examples of such a situation, which oc- 
curred during the past year, may be men- 
tioned. 

First, a medical school with hospital facil- 
ities with which one of our hospitals was 
affiliated needed some additional bed ca- 
pacity. There were unused beds available in 
the Veterans Administration hospital, but 
they were not staffed. Those beds could have 
been activated with the assistance of the 
staff of the medical school and would thus 
not only have assisted the community but, 
at the same time, enhanced Veterans Admin- 
istration health care by attracting high cali- 
ber personnel interested in the extended 
training opportunities which would have 
existed. 

The second case involved an affiliated 
medical school which did not have a hospital 
and depended on community hospitals for 
the clinical treatment of medical school pa- 
tients, and we had beds excessive to our use 
and, moreover, could have provided certain 
specialized medical resources had it been 
permissible to furnish hospital beds for the 
use of medical school patients. In such a case 
it would be beneficial to our hospital care 
program, to the medical school, and to the 
community if we were in a position to exe- 
cute an agreement with the medical school 
as would be authorized by this section. 

The type of contract proposed would be 
subject to the same requirement for reim- 
bursement of full costs to which other types 
of sharing contracts are now subject. Under 
those circumstances, increased costs would 
not be involved and enactment of this sec- 
tion could result in some savings being 
realized. 

Section 303 

This section would amend section 5056 or 
title 38, United States Code, to clearly de- 
lineate the authority of the Administrator to 
participate in programs under title IX of the 
Public Health Service Act, and directs the 
Administrator, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, to coordinate with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, programs 
carried out under subchapter IV of chap- 
ter 81 of title 38, and programs carried out 
under title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act. Thus, within certain limitations, a Vet- 
erans Administration facility would be eligi- 
ble to receive funds (through local contracts, 
agreements, or otherwise) from any institu- 
tion which is a grantee under section 901(a) 
of title IX of the Public Health Service Act, 
and to receive project grants under section 
910 or that Act. 

The Acting Secretary for Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, stated in an opinion dated 
May 20, 1970, that the Veterans Administra- 
tion is not precluded from receiving funds 
(through local contracts, agreements, or 
otherwise, from any institution which is a 
grantee under Section 901(a) of title IX of 
the Public Health Service Act provided that 
the Federal facility on its part is authorized 
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to undertake the activity and so to utilize 
the funds provided. He further stated that by 
virtue of Section 501 of the Public Health 
Service Act “research, training, demonstra- 
tion” project grants may be made direct 
to Veterans Administration hospitals under 
title IX of the Act, but only to the extent 
that the services provided by the Veterans 
Administration facility, as an affiliate of a 
regional medical program, constitute a “re- 
search, training, demonstration project” to 
be conducted by the facility as part of a 
regional medical program. The proposed 
amendment to Section 5056 of title 38 would 
make it clear that the Administrator is au- 
thorized to participate in programs under 
title IX of the Public Health Service Act and 
thus utilize grant funds thereunder. 

There would be no identifiable additional 
cost resulting from the enactment of this 
provision. 

TITLE IV—AMENDMENT TO CHAPTER 3 OF TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE—VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Section 401 

This section amends section 234 of title 
88 to permit the installation of official tele- 
phone service in the private residences, apart- 
ments, or quarters of non-medical Veterans 
Administration hospital, independent clinic, 
domiciliary, and center directors. 

Present law permits such official telephones 
only for directors who are physicians. This 
direct service has proven very valuable in (a) 
local within hospital emergencies, including 
such instances as berserk patients and em- 
ployees, shootings, an employee held as a 
hostage, and the sudden death of a key em- 
ployee while on duty after hours; (b) local 
community emergencies such as Hurricane 
Camille, tornadoes, and train collisions with 
multiple victims; and (c) national and area 
civil defense programs where the support, 
participation, and coordination by each Vet- 
erans Administration hospital director is re- 
quired on a planned basis. This has per- 
mitted direct communication with these key 
Officials without having to compete with the 
normal family telephone. More well-trained 
non-medical administrators are becoming 
available to us as hospital, center, clinic and 
domiciliary directors and we believe that 
these non-medical directors have as great a 
need for rapid telephone service in the case 
of these within-facility, local, or civil de- 
fense emergencies as the other directors. 

It is estimated that such a proposal would 
cost approximately $3,000 annually. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1925. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of research in aging through a 
comprehensive and intensive program 
for the systematic study of the aging 
process in human beings. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

RESEARCH ON AGING ACT 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Preliminary Research on Aging Act. 

America is a young nation, but we are 
also an aging nation. At the turn of the 
century approximately 3 million persons 
were 65 years of age or older. Today, 
their numbers have grown to 20 million, 
nearly 7 times as many as 70 years ago. 

In addition, more than 41 million indi- 
viduals are in the 45 to 64 age category. 
And they are the older Americans of 
tomorrow. 

During the next 30 years, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 45 to 50 mil- 
lion persons will have reached their 65th 
birthday. 

In terms of numbers then, we, as a 
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nation, should be concerned about the 
aging process. 

Yet, we know far too little about this 
phenomenon, even though it accounts 
for a substantial portion of the cost of 
medical care today. For example, accord- 
ing to some estimates, two-thirds of the 
health and medical care expenditures are 
attributable to persons 65 and older. 

About 80 percent of this age group 
suffer from some form of chronic con- 
dition. Many of these conditions, which 
are associated with old age, are really the 
end product of a process begun several 
years earlier—when these individuals 
were in their forties or early fifties. 

Despite the recognition of the impor- 
tance of research in this country, our 
outlay for aging research has been woe- 
fully inadequate. For instance, it is esti- 
mated that the Federal Government 
spent about $15 mililon in 1969 for bio- 
medical aging research. This represents 
only about 8 cents per person. 

Quite clearly the low priority assigned 
for aging research continues to be a 
major problem in the field of gerontology. 
This inadequate commitment, in my 
judgment, is ill advised, shortsighted, 
and counterproductive. 

Moreover, existing efforts have been, to 
a large degree, fragmented and hap- 
hazard. Grants for aging research have 
been conducted through many Federal 
agencies and within many different units 
in these departments. And this diffusion 
of responsibility has resulted in duplica- 
tion of efforts, lack of coordination, and 
gaps in our overall approach. 

The bill that I introduce today can 
help to provide the systematic approach 
and essential leadership for a coordi- 
nated research on aging program. To de- 
velop this necessary commitment, an 
Aging Research Commission would be 
established to develop a comprehensive 
plan for intensive and coordinated re- 
search into the biological, medical, psy- 
chological, social, and economic aspects 
of aging. 

Important but still unanswered ques- 
tions about growing old present com- 
pelling reasons for obtaining accurate in- 
formation about the basic physical 
changes accompanying the aging process. 

With this body of knowledge we can 
have a very substantial effect on the 
quality of life for aged and aging Amer- 
icans. Such efforts can help contribute to 
more years of useful, healthy living. 

Equally important we can help more 
people live better for longer periods of 
time. A soundly and coordinated aging 
research program can also lead to the 
discovery of techniques which can slow 
down the aging process. With this knowl- 
edge we can hope to develop greater 
proficiency in preventive medicine for the 
aging process, which can substantially 
reduce the costs of treatment for diseases 
in later years. 

All Americans—the young as well as 
the old—have a vital stake in under- 
standing and learning to cope with the 
inevitability of aging. 

This proposal, I am pleased to say, 
has the strong support of the Geron- 
tological Society, a longstanding leader 
in the field of geriatric research. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1925 


A bill to promote the advancement of re- 
search in aging through a comprehensive 
and intensive program for the systematic 
study of the aging process in human beings 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Research on Aging 

Act”. 


FINDINGS 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares— 

(1) that the aging process usually results 
in the gradual deterioration of memory, cer- 
tain aspects of learning, and loss of sensory 
acuity; 

(2) that concern about the infirmities of 
age are substantial factors in psychological 
distress and psychiatric disorders; 

(3) that there is not yet a comprehensive 
program in the United States to study aging 
at the most fundamental level of its biologi- 
cal origins, in a systematic and intensive 
manner; 

(4) that the aging process involves social 
and economic problems for a substantial pro- 
portion of aging Americans; 

(5) that despite the current Federal re- 
Search effort, the effects of the aging phe- 
nomenon on virtually every aspect of life, 
and the complexity and magnitude of forces 
affecting aging persons, require a unified na- 
tional approach to research on aging; 

(6) that there is a need (A) to establish 
research priorities; (B) to stimulate research 
in sub-areas, the exploration of which is 
essential to an understanding of aging; and 
(C) to expand the level of support allocated 
to the studies of scientists whose current re- 
search efforts are relevant to the process of 
aging; and 

(7) that there is a need for an organized 
effort to encourage the involvement of ad- 
ditional scientists and capable students in 
research on aging. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. There is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the Aging Research 
Commission (hereinafter called the “Com- 
mission”). 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall be re- 
sponsible for preparing a long-range program, 
to be known as the Gerontological Research 
Plan, designed to promote intensive coordi- 
nated research into the biological, medical, 
psychological, social, and economic aspects of 
aging. Such plan shall be submitted to the 
President and the Congress on or before June 
30, 1970. 

(b) In order to prepare such plan, the 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
carry out the following preliminary activities: 

(1) to gather, analyze, and interpret timely 
and authoritative information and statistical 
data concerning deyelopments and programs 
on the biological, medical psychological, so- 
cial, and economic aspects of aging; 

(2) compiling studies relating to such de- 
velopments and programs; 

(3) appraising the various programs and 
activities of the United States pertaining to 
the causes and consequences of aging and 
evaluating whether such programs and ac- 
tivities contribute to our understanding of 
aging and our efforts to ameliorate the prob- 
lems of aging; 

(4) developing priorities for programs to 
increase our knowledge of the various aspects 
of aging; and 
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(5) making and furnishing such studies, 
reports, and recommendations, with respect 
to programs, activities, and legislation, to 
achieve a greater insight into all aspects of 
aging. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Commission shall 
include at least one member from each of the 
following backgrounds: biological science, 
clinical medicine, the behavioral and social 
sciences, and economics. Each person nomi- 
nated for appointment shall, as a result of 
his training, experience, and attainments be 
exceptionally qualified to formulate and ap- 
praise programs and activities related to 
aging. 

(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission to serve as 
Chairman and one to serve as Vice Chairman. 
The Chairman shall receive compensation at 
the rate prescribed for level II of the Execu- 
tive Schedule under section 5313 of title 5, 
United States Code. Each of the other four 
members shall receive compensation at the 
rate prescribed for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5315 of such title. 

(c) Vacancies shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointments 
were made. Any vacancy in the Commission 
shall not affect its powers, and three mem- 
bers of the Commission shall constitute a 
quorum. 

(a) The Commission shall have existence 
until December 31, 1970, except that if legis- 
lation is enacted on or before such date to 
implement the Gerontological Research Plan, 
the Commission shall continue in existence 
and be responsible for carrying out such 
Plan, 

RESEARCH BOARDS 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Commission a Bio-Medical Re- 
search Board and a Social and Policy Sci- 
ences Board, 

(b) These Boards shall, under the supervi- 
sion of the Commission, prepare the Geron- 
tological Research Plan. 

(c) Each Board shall consist of not less 
than five nor more than eight members, a 
majority of whom are highly recognized 
scientists and scholars who have been en- 
gaged in fundamental, relevant research 
within the preceding decade. The members 
of the Boards shall be appointed by the 
Commission without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service. 

The Commission shall fix the compensa- 
tion of such members without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 53 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates, but 
no members of the Boards, shall receive com- 
pensation in excess of the rate payable for 
positions in GS-18 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of such title. 

COMMISSION STAFF 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to employ such officers and employees as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Act. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to ob- 
tain services of consultants in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, at rates for individuals 
not to exceed $100 per diem. 

POWERS OF COMMISSION 

Src. 8. (a) To carry out this Act, the Com- 
mission shall have the authority— 

(1) to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it deems necessary governing the manner 
of its operations and its organization and 
personnel; 

(2) to obtain from any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the United States, with 
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the consent of the head thereof, such facil- 
ities, services, supplies, advice and informa- 
tion as the Commission may determine to 
be required by it to carry out its duties; 

(3) to acquire by lease, loan, or gift, and 
to hold and dispose of by sale, lease, or loan, 
real and personal property of all kinds neces- 
sary for, or resulting from, the exercise of 
authority under this Act; 

(4) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, with 
State and local governments, and institutions 
and individuals in the United States, to con- 
duct programs the Commission deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
and such contracts or other arrangements, or 
modifications thereof, may be entered into 
without legal consideration, without per- 
formance or other bonds, and without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 5); 

(5) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments which the Commission deems nec- 
essary under this Act without regard to the 
provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); 

(6) to receive money and other property 
donated, bequeathed, or devised to the Com- 
mission, without condition or restriction 
other than that it be used for the purposes 
of the Commission; 

(7) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(8) to make any other expenditures neces- 
sary to carry out this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1383 


At the request of Mr. WILLIams, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1383, a bill to 
prohibit flight in interstate or foreign 
commerce to avoid prosecution for the 
killing of a policeman or fireman. 

S. 1424 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1424, a bill to 
provide improved health benefits for 
Federal employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 1457 


At the request of Mr. Sparkman, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1457, a bill to amend the Clayton Act by 
adding a new section to prohibit sales 
below cost for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor. 

8, 1597 

At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE) and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1597, a bill to amend title 
38, United States Code, so as to provide 
that increases in social security benefits, 
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railroad retirement benefits, and cost-of- 
living adjustments of civil service retire- 
ment annuities shall be disregarded un- 
der circumstances in determining eligi- 
bility for or the amount of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for de- 
pendent parents of veterans and non- 
service-connected pension for veterans 
and widows. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 80 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the names of the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Beaty) and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA) 
be added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 80, expressing the support of 
the Congress that the United States 
should convene in 1971 an international 
conference on ocean dumping. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 126—SUB- 
MISSION OF A RESOLUTION RE- 
GARDING HEART AND CARDIO- 
VASCULAR DISEASES 


DEFEATING THE NO. 1 KILLER 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
submitting on behalf of myself and the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Netson), Senate Resolution 126 to 
authorize the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to conduct a study of our 
Nation’s efforts to fight heart disease 
and other cardiovascular diseases. 

This resolution is drawn along the lines 
of Senate Resolution 376 of the 91st 
Congress, by which we launched the ef- 
fort to determine what action is neces- 
sary to conquer cancer. 

This resolution must be considered in 
light of S. 34, the proposed Congress of 
Cancer Act, now pending before the 
Subcommittee on Health, of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I firmly support the move to make a 
massive attack on cancer, which killed 
323,330 Americans in 1969. However, we 
cannot rationally or conscientiously 
ignore the No. 1 cause of death in this 
country, heart and cardiovascular dis- 
eases. 

Over 1 million Americans died of 
cardiovascular disease in 1969, three 
times the number who died of the sec- 
ond greatest cause of death—cancer. Of 
this number, over 260,000 were under 65 
years of age. 

Despite the fact that cardiovascular 
disease is our greatest killer, our research 
efforts do not reflect the urgency which 
I believe should characterize our pro- 
gram in this field. In fiscal year 1971, the 
budget of the National Heart and Lung 
Institute was $193,455,000. The budget 
request for fiscal year 1972 is only $194,- 
448,000. This minimal increase—about 
one-half of 1 percent—is not even nearly 
sufficient to offset the inflationary in- 
creases and maintain our effort at the 
same level. Instead of moving forcefully 
ahead, as we are in the fight against 
cancer, we will be falling behind. 

It is my hope that the submission of 
this resolution, about which I intend to 
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speak in more detail next week, will mark 
the beginning of a massive, national at- 
tack on the No. 1 killer—heart and other 
cardiovascular diseases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 126), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 


fare: 
S. Res. 126 


Resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to study re- 
search activities conducted to ascertain 
the causes and develop cures to eliminate 
heart disease and other cardiovascular 
diseases 
Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 

subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 

Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 

in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 

by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 

Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 

complete study of any and all matters per- 

taining to (1) the present status and extent 
of scientific research conducted by govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies to 
ascertain the causes and develop means for 
the treatment, cure, and elimination of heart 

disease and other cardiovascular diseases, (2) 

the prospect for success in such endeavors, 

and (3) means and measures necessary or 
desirable to facilitate success in such en- 
deavors at the earliest possible time. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date of enactment 
of this resolution to January 31, 1972, in- 
clusive, is authorized (1) to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable; (2) to em- 
ploy, upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants: Provided, That the minority is author- 
ized to select one person for appointment, 
and the person so selected shall be appointed 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that 
his gross rate shall not be less by more than 
$2,800 than the highest gross rate paid 
to any other employee; (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel of any of the departments 
or agencies of the Government; and (4) 
establish and defray the expenses of such 
advisory committees as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $250,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 108 


At the request of Mr. Wittiams, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MercatF), the Senator from Rhode is- 
land (Mr. PELL), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
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tion 108, a resolution to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 1. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 105 


Mr. NELSON, for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr. CRANSTON, 
submitted an amendment (No. 105) in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to (H.R. 
6531) an act to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967; to increase 
military pay; to authorize military active 
duty strengths for fiscal year 1972, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
be printed and to lie on the table. 

AMENDMENT 106 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce an amendment to Sen- 
ate amendment 76 as modified, and I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of my 
remarks the text of the amendment be 
printed in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering today would 
halt induction of men into the Armed 
Forces July 1, 1971. It would not do any- 
thing to the structure of the Selective 
Service System—it would merely take 
away all authority of the President to 
draft men after the expiration date of 
the Selective Service Act.’ 

I make these few brief remarks so that 
there will be a minimum amount of 
ambiguity as to the intention behind and 
the effect of the amendment I am intro- 
ducing today. 

I anticipate a full debate on this pro- 
posal, which would be a significant step 
toward creating an all-volunteer force. 

ExHIBIT 1 
AMENDMENT No. 106 

Strike out all of the proposed new title V 
in the amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

TITLE V—TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 
TO INDUCT PERSONS INVOLUNTARILY 
INTO THE ARMED FORCES 
Sec. 501. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, no person may be involun- 

tarily inducted into the Armed Forces of the 

United States after July 1, 1971. 

AMENDMENT NO. 107 


Mr. DOMINICKE submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 107) intended to be proposed 
by him to the same bill (H.R. 6531), 
which was ordered to be printed and to 
lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT NO. 108 


Mr. DOMINICK also submitted an 
amendment (No. 108) intended to be 
proposed by him to amendment No. 
76, intended to be proposed by Mr. 
ScHWEIKER to the same bill (H.R. 6531), 
which was ordered to be printed and to 
lie on the table. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER ACT 
AMENDMENT NO. 109 
(Ordered to be printed and referred 


to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare.) 


May 21, 1971 


SEPARATE NIH TO CONQUER CANCER 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for printing, an amendment I 
intend to propose to S. 34, the proposed 
Conquest of Cancer Act. I am sponsoring 
this amendment along with the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston) and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScCHWEIKER), and the statement I am 
making regarding this amendment is on 
behalf of my fellow cosponsors and 
myself. 

The proposed Conquest of Cancer Act 
has been a matter of enormous debate 
and discussion within the Congress, 
within the medical and biomedical re- 
search world, and within the Nation as 
a whole since the bill was first intro- 
duced. On March 9 and 10, the Health 
Subcommittee, chaired by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(My. KENNEDY), of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, conducted extensive 
hearings on S. 34. These hearings fully 
demonstrated the great concern and 
broad base of support across the coun- 
try for establishing a special research 
program with the objective of conquer- 
ing cancer at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. President, there is no question in 
my mind, nor that of any Member of this 
body, insofar as I am aware, that the 
Congress and the country are prepared 
to give extensive support to expanding 
the effort to eliminate this disease. This 
is amply demonstrated by the inclusion 
by both Houses of Congress in H.R. 8190, 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, fiscal year 1971, of an immediate 
additional $100 million to support the 
urgent attack on cancer right now. The 
consensus behind the conquest of cancer 
is the broadest possible, including Mem- 
bers of both parties in the Congress and 
President Nixon, as indicated in his Feb- 
ruary 18, 1971, health message and fur- 
ther amplified in his May 11, 1971, state- 
ment on cancer. 

The only difference of opinion is over 
what is the best approach to accomplish 
this end. 

The resolution—Senate Resolution 376 
of April 27, 1970—sponsored by the es- 
teemed former Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Yarborough, then chairman of the 
Health Subcommittee, authorized the 
creation of the National Panel of Con- 
sultants on the Conquest of Cancer, 
which conducted the study and made the 
recommendations calling for this con- 
certed national effort. Senator Yarbor- 
ough in the last Congress and Senator 
KENNEDY in this Congress moved to im- 
plement the panel’s recommendations 
by introducing appropriate legislation 
(S. 34). 

The recent Health Subcommittee hear- 
ings on S. 34 brought forth some sharp 
differences over the particular approach 
recommended by the panel; that is, to 
establish an independent, separate can- 
cer agency outside of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in order to mount the 
fight against cancer. As a cosponsor of 
S. 34 as introduced, I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the objectives of that measure. 
However, after reviewing the testimony 
at the hearings and having extensive 
conversations with physicians, biomedi- 
cal researchers, health educators, and 
scientific groups, we believe that the 
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best compromise between S. 34 as intro- 
duced and the administration bill (S. 
1829), introduced by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. DomiyicK) on May 11, 
1971, is modification of S. 34 to establish 
the National Institutes of Health as an 
independent agency outside the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Within NIH, this compromise elevates 
the cancer effort to a new Cancer 
Authority. 

Mr. President, I wish to stress in the 
strongest possible terms that we believe 
this modification we are proposing ac- 
complishes all of the objectives of the 
panel’s recommendations. It gives spe- 
cial priority emphasis to cancer research 
by elevating the cancer effort within 
NIH to a new Cancer Authority, thereby 
removing the numerous HEW bureau- 
cratic layers above NIH, and at the same 
time, meets the very strong objections 
of the biomedical research community 
to any proposal to remove the cancer 
effort from NIH. 

The amendment we are proposing is 
an adaptation of the Kennedy bill 
(S. 34), retaining all of its major features 
and making relatively minor changes 
while maintaining the cancer research 
program within NIH. 

Briefly described, our amendment 
would create a separate National Insti- 
tutes of Health as an independent agency 
of the United States accountable directly 
to the President, with Presidential ap- 
pointment of an NIH Director and nine 
other top-level agency officials. The 
amendment would create within the new 
independent NIH a National Cancer Au- 
thority, the Administrator of which 
would also be Deputy Director for Cancer 
of the new NIH. Thus, only one adminis- 
trative position—the Director of NIH— 
would separate the Cancer Authority Ad- 
ministrator from the President. 

At present, within HEW there are six 
bureaucratic layers between the Director 
of the National Cancer Institute and the 
President—the Deputy Director of NIH, 
the Director of NIH, the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of HEW for Health and 
Scientific Affairs, the Assistant Secretary 
of HEW for Health and Scientific Affairs, 
the Under Secretary of HEW, and the 
Secretary of HEW. 

The autonomous NIH would be com- 
parable to other Federal research agen- 
cies; namely, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National 
Science Foundation. It would place bio- 
medical research on a par with space, 
atomic, and general scientific research. It 
should be pointed out that these pro- 
grams are careful to combine both tar- 
geted and basic research, so that no re- 
search effort is isolated, and no areas of 
discovery are closed off or ignored. 

The scientific and biomedical com- 
munities have expressed very strong con- 
cern that isolating cancer research ener- 
gies may result in cutting off valuable, 
possibly related, research channels. They 
point out that cancer research is still at 
the frontier stage, that it is multifaceted 
and elusive in its present state of the 
art, and that important discoveries have 
historically derived, and likely will con- 
tinue to derive, inadvertently from basic 
research, They fear that crucial areas of 
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basic research will be dropped, possibly at 
the expense of such discoveries, and they 
urge the continued Federal support of the 
multifaceted activities now supported by 
NIH. 

Dr. James A. Shannon, who served as 
Director of National Institutes of Health 
during its period of greatest growth, ex- 
pressed these fears in a letter submitted 
as testimony during hearings on S. 34 be- 
fore the Health Subcommittee. 

The several Congressional actions which 
propose that the new program be mounted 
under a separate Authority, perhaps report- 
ing directly to the President, and, as a corol- 
lary, to be operated outside the NIH, is to 
my mind without merit and dangerously de- 
structive, The NIH is many things, but above 
all, it symbolizes a set of proceses for the 
governance of the orderly growth and devel- 
opment of science . .. the NIH, in the sense 
described above, is an invaluable and irre- 
placeable guarantor to the nation that order, 
stability, sound judgment, balance, flexibil- 
ity, responsiveness, and responsibility will 
characterize the country’s assault on the 
problems of disease, disability and death. 


Dr. Shannon and others are concerned 
that separating cancer research from 
other biomedical research will create a 
divisive competition for funds, which will 
be counter-productive to the cause of 
cancer research. 

Dr. Philip R. Lee, former assistant for 
Health and Scientific Affairs in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, testified: 

Cancer is not simply an island waiting in 
isolation for a crash program to wipe it out. 
It is in no way comparable to a moon shot... 
which requires mainly the mobilization of 
money, men and facilities to put together 
in one imposing package the scientific know- 
how we already possess. Instead, the problem 
of cancer—or rather the problem of the vari- 
ous cancers— represents a complex, multi- 
faceted challenge at least as perplexing as 
the problem of the various infectious dis- 
eases... . We do not know where the break- 
throughs will come and I think it would be 
a great mistake to begin to dismantle NIH 
in favor of an untested approach. 


The amendment we propose would keep 
NIH together, would emphasize a cancer 
program, and establish biomedical re- 
search at a priority level comparable to 
other scientific research. 

The infusion of substantial funds will 
insure and expansion of cancer research. 
But by maintaining cancer within the 
NIH structure we will insure that all 
basic research efforts that may touch on 
cancer will be fully developed in the battle 
against cancer. 

Mr. President, on May 2, 77 chairman 
of departments of medicine in the Na- 
tion’s medical schools endorsed the con- 
cept that progress in cancer research can 
best be achieved within the NIH, utiliz- 
ing the capacities of the National Cancer 
Institute, and possibly may be “facili- 
tated by establishing NIH as a separate 
agency” outside of HEW. 

Mr. President, the Health Subcommit- 
tee has scheduled for June 8 another 
hearing on S. 34 which will also consider 
the administration proposal, S. 1828. I 
intend to request the witnesses scheduled 
to testify at that hearing to be fully 
prepared to comment on the modifica- 
tion proposed in the amendment I have 
outlined today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that, at this point in my remarks, 
there be printed in the Recorp the full 
text of the amendment to S. 34 which I 
have submitted for printing as well as a 
analysis of 


section-by-section the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 109 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Con- 
quest of Cancer Act". 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that the incidence of cancer is in- 
creasing and is the major health concern of 
the American people; 

(2) that the attainment of better methods 
of prevention, diagnosis, treatment, and cure 
of cancer deserve the highest priority; 

(3) that this and other dread diseases such 
as diseases of the heart and lung, diseases of 
the nervous system and joints, and diseases 
related to birth defects have for too long 
afflicted mankind; and 

(4) that great opportunity is offered as a 
result of recent advances in the knowledge of 
these dread diseases to conduct energetically 
a national program for their conquest. 

(b) In order to carry out the policy set 
forth in this Act, it is the purpose of this 
Act to establish the National Institutes of 
Health as an independent agency of the 
United States, and, within it, the National 
Cancer Authority. 


NATIONAL CANCER AUTHORITY ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established 
within the National Institutes of Health the 
National Cancer Authority, having as its ob- 
jective the conquest of cancer at the earliest 
possible time. 

(b) The Authority shall be headed by an 
Administrator who shall also be Deputy Di- 
rector for Cancer of the National Institutes 
of Health, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of five years. 
There shall be in the Authority a Deputy 
Administrator who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of five 
years. The Deputy Administrator shall per- 
form such functions as the Administrator 
may prescribe and shall be the Acting Ad- 
ministrator during the absence or disability 
of the Administrator or in the event of a 
vacancy in the position of Administrator. 
Upon the expiration of his term, the Admin- 
istrator shall continue to serve until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed and has qualified. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH AS AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Sec. 4. (a) The National Institutes of 
Health is hereby established as an independ- 
ent agency within the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, having as its ob- 
jective the conquest of cancer and other 
serious diseases at the earliest possible time. 

(b) The agency shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for a term of five years. There 
shall be in the agency a Deputy Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of five years and who shall also be 
the Administrator of the National Cancer 
Authority. The Deputy Director shall per- 
form such functions as the Director may pre- 
scribe and shall be the Acting Director during 
the absence or disability of the Director, or 
in the event of a vacancy in the position of 
Director. Upon the expiration of his term, 
the Director shall continue to serve until 
his successor has been appointed and has 
qualified. 
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(c) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, is authorized to 
appoint within the National Institutes of 
Health a Deputy Director for Science, a Gen- 
eral Counsel, a Deputy Administrator of the 
National Cancer Authority, and not to ex- 
ceed five Associate Directors. 

(d) The agency shall include the existing 
National Institutes of Health, including its 
research institutes and divisions and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Bureau of Health 
Manpower Education, and other such units 
that the Director determines are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, and 
the Regional Medical Programs carried out 
under Title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act. 


TRANSFERS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Sec. 5. (a) All officers, employees, assets, 
liabilities, contracts, property, and resources 
as are determined by the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to be em- 
ployed, held, or used primarily in connection 
with any function of the National Institutes 
of Health, its public advisory groups, and ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided in sec- 
tion 12, with any function of the National 
Cancer Advisory Couucil, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the agency. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, personnel, including 
commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service, engaged in functions transferred un- 
der this Act shall be transferred in accord- 
ance with applications and regulations relat- 
ing to transfer of functions. 

(2) The transfer of personnel pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall be without reduction in 
classification or compensation for one year 
after such transfer. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Src. 6. (a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b), there are hereby transferred to the Di- 
rector all functions of the Secretary of Health 
Education, and Welfare— 

(1) with respect to and being administered 
by him through, or in cooperation with, the 
National Institutes of Health, the various in- 
stitutes and divisions of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, including the National 
Library of Medicine, the Bureau of Health 
Manpower Education, and the various public 
advisory groups to such institutes and divi- 
sions and to the Director. 

(2) under the Public Health Service Act 
which the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget determines relate to the 
administration, conduct, and support of bio- 
medical research, biomedical communica- 
tions, and the construction and development 
of health research facilities; 

(3) under title IX of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the 
Administration of the National Cancer Au- 
thority all functions of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with respect 
to and being administered by him through, 
or in cooperation with, the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Cancer Advisory 
Council. 

(c) Functions transferred to the Admini- 
strator under subsection (b) of this section 
shall be carried out under the general super- 
vision and direction of the Director. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH 


Sec. 7. In order to carry out the purpose of 
this Act, the agency shall— 

(1) carry out all functions and research 
activities previously conducted by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, prior to the en- 
actment of this Act, together with an ex- 
panded, intensified, and coordinated re- 
search program to conquer cancer, heart dis- 
ease, and other dread diseases; 

(2) advise the President with respect to 
the progress of biomedical research in the 
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conquest of disease and recommend to the 
President appropriate policies and programs 
to foster the orderly growth and develop- 
ment of biomedical research facilities and 
resources, especially in the light of emerg- 
ing scientific opportunities; 

(3) expeditiously utilize existing research 
facilities and personnel for accelerated ex- 
ploration of the opportunities for cures of 
cancer, heart disease and other diseases in 
areas of special promise; 

(4) encourage and coordinate biomedical 
research by industrial concerns where such 
concerns evidence a particular capability for 
such research; 

(5) strengthen existing cancer centers, 
and establish new cancer centers, and other 
centers for the treatment and cure of other 
diseases as needed in order to carry out a 
multidisciplinary effort for clinical research 
and teaching, and for the development and 
demonstration of the best methods of treat- 
ment in such cases; 

(6) collect, analyze, and disseminate all 
data useful in the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of cancer and other diseases for 
professionals and for the general public; 

(7) establish or support the large-scale 
production of specialized biological materials 
for health research and set standards of 
safety and care for persons using such mate- 
rials; and 

(8) support research in the field of can- 
cer and other diseases outside the United 
States by highly qualified foreign nationals, 
collaborative research involving American 
and foreign participants and the training 
of American scientists abroad and foreign 
scientists in the United States. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Director is authorized, in 
carrying out his functions under this Act, 
to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
personnel of the Agency in accordance with 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
except that (A) to the extent the Adminis- 
trator deems such action necessary to the 
discharge of his functions under this Act, he 
may appoint not more than four hundred 
of the scientific, professional, and adminis- 
trative personnel of the Agency without re- 
gard to provisions of such title relating to 
appointments in the competitve service, of 
whom not less than two hundred shall be 
in the National Cancer Authority, and may 
fix the compensation of such personnel, 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to pay rates, not in excess of 
the highest rate paid for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule under section 5332 of title 5 
of such Code; (B) to the extent that the 
Director deems it necessary to recruit spe- 
cially qualified scientific and professionally 
qualified talent he may establish the en- 
trance grade for scientific and professional 
personnel without previous service in the 
Federal Government at a level up to two 
grades higher than a grade provided such 
personnel under the provisions of title 5 of 
such Code governing appointments in the 
Federal service, and fix their compensation 
accordingly; 

(2) make, promulgate, issue, rescind, and 
amend rules and regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the functions vested in 
him or in the agency and delegate authority 
to any officer or employee under his direc- 
tion or his supervision; 

(3) acquire (by purchase, lease, condem- 
nation, or otherwise), construct, improve, re- 
pair, operate, and maintain comprehensive 
cancer centers, laboratories, research, and 
other necessary facilities and equipment, 
and related accommodations as may be nec- 
essary, and such other real or personal prop- 
erty (including patents) as the Director 
deems necessary; to acquire by lease or other- 
wise through the Administrator of General 
Services, buildings or parts of buildings in 
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the District of Columbia or communities lo- 
cated adjacent to the District of Columbia 
for the use of the agency for a period not 
to exceed ten years without regard to the 
Act of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C. 34); 

(4) employ experts and consultants in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(5) appoint one or more advisory com- 
mittees composed of such private citizens 
and officials of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions under this Act; 

(6) utilize, with their consent, the serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, information, and 
facilities of other Federal, State, and local 
public agencies with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

(T) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 665(b) of title 31, United States 
Code; 

(8) accept unconditional gifts, or dona- 
tions of services, money, or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible; 

(9) without regard to section 529 of title 
31, United States Code, to enter into and 
perform such contracts, leases, cooperative 
agreements, or other transactions as may be 
necessary in the conduct of his functions, 
with any public agency, or with any person, 
firm, association, corporation, or educational 
institution, and make grants to any public 
agency or private nonprofit organization; 

(10) allocate and expend, or transfer to 
other Federal agencies for expenditure, funds 
made available under this Act as he deems 
necessary, including funds appropriate for 
construction, repairs, or capital improve- 
ment; and 

(11) take such actions as may be required 
for the accomplishment of the objectives of 
the agency. 

(b) Upon request made by the Director, 
each Federal agency is authorized and di- 
rected to make its services, equipment, per- 
sonnel, facilities, and information (including 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics) avail- 
able to the greatest practicable extent con- 
sistent with other laws to the agency in the 
performance of its functions, with or without 
reimbursement, 

(c) Each member of a committee appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (5) of subsection (a) 
of this section who is not an officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal Government shall re- 
ceive an amount equal to the maximum daily 
rate prescribed for GS-18 under section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code, for each day 
he is engaged in the actual performance of 
his duties (including traveltime) as a mem- 
ber of a committee. All members shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the performance of 
their duties. 


SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, contracts, certificates, 
licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective in the exercise 
of functions which are transferred under this 
Act, by (A) any agency or institute, or part 
thereof, any functions of which are trans- 
ferred by this Act, or (B) any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this Act 
takes effect, shall continue in effect according 
to their terms until modified, terminated, 
superseded, set aside, or repealed by the 
Director, by any court of competent juris- 
diction, or by operation of law. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
this section takes effect before any agency or 
institute, or part thereof, functions of which 
are transferred by this Act; but such pro- 
ceedings to the extent that they relate to 
function so transferred shall be continued 
under the agency. Orders shall be issued in 
such proceedings, appeals shall be taken 
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therefrom, and payments shall be made pur- 
suant to such orders, as if this Act had not 
been enacted; and orders issued in any such 
proceeding shall continue in effect until 
modified, terminated, superseded, or repealed 
by the Director, by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2)— 

(A) the provisions of this Act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date 
this section takes effect, and 

(B) in all such suits proceedings shall be 
had, appeals taken, and Judgments rendered, 
in the same manner and effect as if this 
Act had not been enacted. 

No suit, action, or other proceeding com- 
menced by or against any officer in his official 
capacity as an officer of any agency or insti- 
tute, or part thereof, functions of which are 
transferred by this Act, shall abate by reason 
of the enactment of this Act. No cause of 
action by or against any agency or institute, 
or part thereof, functions of which are trans- 
ferred by this Act, or by or against any 
officer thereof in his official capacity shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this Act. 
Causes of actions, suits, or other proceedings 
may be asserted by or against the United 
States or such official of the agency as may 
be appropriate and, in any litigation pending 
when this section takes effect, the court may 
at any time, on its own motion or that of 
any part, enter an order which will give effect 
to the provisions of this subsection. 

(2) If before the date on which this Act 
takes effect, any agency or institute, or 
officer thereof in his official capacity, is a 
party to a suit, and under this Act— 

(A) such agency or institute, or any part 
thereof, is transferred to the Director or the 
Administrator, or 

(B) any function of such agency, institute, 
or part thereof, or officer is transferred to the 
Director or the Administrator, 


then such suits shall be continued by the 
Director or the Administrator, as the case 
may be (except in the case of a suit not 
involving functions transferred to the Direc- 
tor or Administrator, in which case the suit 
shall be continued by the agency, institute, 
or part thereof, or officer which was a party 
to the suit prior to the effective date of this 
Act). 

(a) With respect to any function trans- 
ferred by this Act and exercised after the 
effective date of this Act, reference in any 
other Federal law to any agency, institute, 
or part thereof, or officer so transferred or 
functions of which are so transferred shall 
be deemed to mean the agency or officer in 
which such function is vested pursuant to 
this Act. 

(e) In the exercise of the functions trans- 
ferred under this Act, the Director and the 
Administrator shall have the same authority 
as that vested in the agency or institute, or 
part thereof, exercising such functions imme- 
diately preceding their transfer, and his 
actions in exercising such functions shall 
have the same force and effect as when 
exercised by such agency or institute, or 
part thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 10. (a) The Administrator of the 
National Cancer Authority shall, within 
one year after the date of his appointment, 
prepare and submit to the President through 
the Director, National Institutes of Health, 
for transmittal to the Congress, a report 
containing a comprehensive plan for a na- 
tional program designed to conquer cancer 
at the earliest possible time, together with 
appropriate measures to be taken, time 
schedules for the completion of such meas- 
ures, and cost estimates for the major por- 
tions of such plan. 

(b) The Director shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the end of each fiscal year, make 
& report to the President for submission to 
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the Congress on the activities of the National 
Institutes of Health during the preceding 
calendar year, including a comprehensive 
report of the Administrator of the National 
Cancer Authority, In addition, the report will 
include such information as is appropriate 
on the health of the citizens of the United 
States, and the progress of biomedical re- 
search in improving diagnosis, treatment, 
cure, and prevention of disease. 


NATIONAL CANCER ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 11. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Authority a National Cancer Advisory 
Board to be composed of eighteen members 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Nine of 
the members of the Board shall be scientists 
or physicians and nine shall be represent- 
ative of the general public. Members shall 
be appointed from among persons, who by 
virtue of their training, experience, and 
background are exceptionally qualified to 
appraise the programs of the Authority. The 
Director and the Administrator shall be an 
ex officio member of the Board. 

(b) (1) Members shall be appointed for 
six-year terms, except that of the members 
first appointed six shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, six shall be appointed for 
a term of six years as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. 

(2) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve only for the remainder of such term. 
Members shall be eligible for reappointment 
and may serve after the expiration of their 
terms until their successors have taken office. 

(3) A vacancy in the Board shall not affect 
its activities and eleven members thereof 
shall constitute a quorum, 

(c) The Board shall biannually elect one of 
the appointed members to serve as Chairman 
for a term of two years. 

(d) The Board shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman but not less than four times a 
year and shall advise and assist the National 
Cancer Authority in the development and 
execution of the program. 

(e) The Administrator of the Authority 
shall designate a member of the staff of the 
Authority to act as Executive Secretary of 
the Board. 

(f) The Board may hold such hearings, 
take such testimony, and sit and act at such 
times and places as the Board deems ad- 
visable to investigate programs and activi- 
ties of the Authority. 

(g) The Board shall perform all of the 
functions of the National Cancer Advisory 
Council, which are hereby transferred to it. 

(h) The Board shall submit a report to 
the President for transmittal to the Con- 
gress not later than January 31 of each year 
on the progress of the Authority toward the 
accomplishment of its objectives. 

(i) The Board shall supersede the exist- 
ing National Advisory Cancer Council, and 
the members of the Council serving on the 
effective date of this Act shall serve as addi- 
tional members of the Board for the dura- 
tion of thelr present terms, or for such 
shorter duration as the President may pre- 
scribe. 

(j) Members of the Board who are not 
officers or employees of the United States 
shall receive compensation at rates not to 
exceed the daily rate prescribed for GS-18 
under section 5332, title 5, United States 
Code, for each day they are engaged in the 
actual performance of their duties, including 
traveltime, and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business 
they may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, in the 
same manner as the expenses authorized bv 
section 5703, title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(k) The Administrator shall make avail- 
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able to the Board such staff, information, and 
other assistance as it may require to carry 
out its activities. 


COMPENSATION OF THE DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, DEPUTY DIRECTORS, THE DEPUTY ADMIN= 
ISTRATOR, GENERAL COUNSEL, AND ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTORS 
Sec. 12. (a) Section 5313 of title 5, United 

States Code, is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(21) Director, National Institutes of 
Health.” 

(b) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(56) Deputy Director for Cancer, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the incumbent 
of which also serves as the Administrator, 
National Cancer Authority. 

“(57) Deputy Director for Science, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health.” 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraphs: 

“(131) General Counsel, National 
stitutes of Health, 

“(182) Associate Directors of the National 
Institutes of Health (five), 

“(133) Deputy Administrator, 
Cancer Authority”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 13, For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Admin- 
istrator of the National Cancer Authority; 

(2) “agency” means the National In- 
stitutes of Health; 

(3) “Authority” means the National Can- 
cer Authority; 

(4) “Board” 
Advisory Board; 

(5) “cancer center” 


In- 


National 


means National Cancer 


means such cancer 


research facilities as the Administrator de- 
termines are appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, including laboratory 
and research facilities and such patient care 


facilities as are necessary for the develop- 
ment and demonstration of the best methods 
of treatment of patients with cancer, but 
does not include extensive patient care 
facilities not connected with the develop- 
ment of and demonstration of such 
methods; 

(6) “construction” includes purchase or 
lease of property; design, erection, and 
equipping of new buildings; alteration, 
major repair (to the extent permitted by 
regulations), remodeling and renovation of 
existing buildings (including initial equip- 
ment thereof); and replacement of obsolete, 
built-in (as determined in accordance with 
regulations) equipment of existing build- 


ings; 
“Director” means Director, National 
Institutes of Health; 

(8) “function” includes power and duty; 

(9) “Federal agency” means any depart- 
ment, agency, or independent establishment 
of the executive branch of the Government 
including any wholly owned Government 
corporation. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 14. For the purpose of carrying out 
any of the programs, functions, or activities 
authorized by this Act, there are authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15, (a) This Act, other than this sec- 
tion, shall take effect sixty days after its 
date of enactment or on such prior date after 
the enactment of this Act as the President 
shall prescribe and publish in the Federal 
Register. 

(b) Nothwithstanding subsection (a), any 
of the officers provided for in sections 3 and 
4 may be appointed in the manner provided 
for in this Act, at any time after the date 
of enactment of this Act. Such officers shall 
be compensated from the date they first take 
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office, at the rates provided for in this Act. 
Such compensation and related expenses of 
their offices shall be paid from funds avail- 
able for the functions to be transferred to 
the agency pursuant to this Act. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF AMEND- 
MENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
S. 34. 

Section 2: Findings and Purpose. 

Findings: Similar to existing language of 
S. 34 except language expanded to include 
other disease with priority maintained for 
cancer. 

Purpose: To establish the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as an independent agency of 
the United States and within it the Na- 
tional Cancer Authority. 

Section 3: National Cancer Authority Es- 
tablished. Headed by an Administrator, who 
shall also be Deputy Director for Cancer of 
NIH (Grade III). Except for dual title lan- 
guage, all other language is identical to S. 
34 


Section 4: Establishment of the National 
Institutes of Health as an Independent 
Agency, Provides for Presidential appoint- 
ment of Director of NIH (Grade II), Deputy 
Director for Cancer (Administrator of Na- 
tional Cancer Authority) (Grade III), a 
Deputy Director for Science (Grade IIT), Gen- 
eral Counsel and up to five Associate Direc- 
tors (all Grade V). Agency includes all ex- 
isting institutes (other than National Can- 
cer Institute which is absorbed by the Na- 
tional Cancer Authority established in Sec- 
tion 3), the Bureau of Health Manpower, 
divisions, the National Library of Medicine, 
the Regional Medical Programs, and such 
other units as the Director determines to be 
necessary (for example, the Fogarty Inter- 
national Center). 

Section 5: Transfers from the Department 
of Health, Education & Welfare to Inde- 
pendent N.I.H. Provides for the transfer of 
appropriate employees, assets, etc. from HEW 
to an independent NIH. 

Section 6; Transfer of H.E.W. Functions to 
National Cancer Authority. (a) Related func- 
tions of Secretary of HEW are transferred to 
Director of NIH. (b) Functions of Secre- 
tary for National Cancer Institute and Ad- 
visory Council are transfered to the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Cancer Author- 
ity. 

Section 7: Functions of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Language with emphasis 
on cancer restates existing NIH authority. 

Section 8: Administrative Provisions. Al- 
lows Director of NIH to appoint 400 persons 
to supergrades with not less than 200 with- 
in National Cancer Authority. S. 34 now pro- 
vides 200 supergrades for National Cancer 
Authority. (Note: at present NIH has 180 
supergrades authorized 30 of which are for 
NCI) 

(Note other provisions of Section 8 are 
routine and identical to S. 34.) 

Section 9; Savings Provisions. These are 
routine technical provisions to insure a 
smooth transition. 

Section 10: Reports. (a) The Administra- 
tor of the National Cancer Authority is re- 
quired within one year to report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress with a national program 
designed to conquer cancer. This language 
is identical to S. 34 (section 9) except the 
report is made through the Director of NIH. 

(b) The Director of NIH is required to re- 
port annually to the President and Congress 
on the activities of NIH. This report must in- 
clude a comprehensive report of the Admin- 
istrator of the National Cancer Authority. 

Section 11: National Cancer Advisory 
Board. These provisions for the Board are 
identical of S. 34 except for the addition of 
subsection (g) which follows the recom- 
mendation of the National Panel of Consult- 
ants on the Conquest of Cancer that it be 
made clear by statute that the new Board 
assume all the functions of the old Advisory 
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Council, plus the functions elsewhere pro- 
vided in Section 11. 

Section 12: Compensation of the Director, 
Administrator, Deputy Directors, the Deputy 
Administrator, General Counsel and Asso- 
ciate Directors. 

Director NIH (Executive Grade II). 

Deputy Director for Cancer/Administrator, 
National Cancer Authority (Executive Grade 
Im). 

Deputy Director for Science NIH (Execu- 
tive Grade IIT). 

General Counsel NIH (Executive Grade 
IV). 
Associate Directors NIH (Executive Grade 
IV). 

Deputy Administrator 
Grade IV). 

Section 13: Definitions. 

Section 14: Authorization of Appropria- 
tions. This section continues existing NIH 
appropriations authorizations without limit 
as to time or money. 

Section 15: Effective Date. 


NCA (Executive 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE 
HEARINGS ON NEW EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
May 6, 1971, I announced that hearings 
on the President’s reorganization pro- 
posal to create four new Executive de- 
partments would be held on May 25 and 
26, 1971, before the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, in room 3302, New 
Senate Office Building. 

During these hearings, the adminis- 
tration will present its case for these 
reorganization bills with the following 
witnesses: 

Mr. George Shultz, Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, who will 
testify on Tuesday, May 25, as the first 
administration witness. Also testifying 
on that day will be Mr. John Gardner, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Tuesday's hearings will be- 
gin at 10:30 a.m. 

Mr. Roy Ash, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Executive Or- 
ganization will be the lead-off witness on 
Wednesday, beginning at 10 a.m. He will 
be followed by Mr. Joseph Califano, 
former Special Assistant to President 
Johnson; Mr. Ben W. Heineman, Chair- 
man of President Johnson’s Task Force 
on Government Organization—1967, and 
Mr. Charles Schultz, former Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Credit and Rural Electrification held sey- 
eral days of hearings this week on the 
Farm Credit Act of 1971. This important 
piece of legislation was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, Senator TaLmanpce, and I am pleased 
to be a cosponsor. 

While it was not possible for me to ap- 
pear before this committee, I understand 
that some excellent testimony was given 
in support of this legislation. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the opening state- 
ment presented by Senator McGovern 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. I hope 
that these hearings will enable the com- 
mittee to proceed expeditiously in re- 
porting out legislation which will help 
to make extensive improvements in our 
system of providing credit for farmers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEORGE McGovern, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT AND RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, SENATE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, May 17, 1971 


S. 1483-——-THE FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971 


This subcommittee is today beginning 
public hearings on one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of farm legislation before the 
Congress this year. 

It will affect every farm community. 

It will affect the soundness of our nation’s 
economy. 

It will affect the livelihood of the family 
farmer in every state. 

It will affect our efforts to establish a rea- 
sonable rural-urban balance in America. 

It will affect the futures of thousands of 
young Americans for whom farming could 
be a rewarding career. 

It will affect our battle against hunger and 
malnutrition here at home. 

And it will affect the price of food in every 
supermarket in the land. 

Food for Americans is more vital than guns 
for Vietnam. Success in agriculture at home 
is far more important to our nation than 
killing people and poisoning crops in the 
homeland of others. Yet, agriculture in Amer- 
ica today has a lower priority than our mas- 
sive expenditures for questionable ABM’s, 
a lower priority than our forays into space, 
a lower priority than our handouts to the 
aerospace industry, and a lower priority than 
our construction of vast fleets of unnecessary 
bombers and ships. 

If the United States survives this critical 
period as a leader among nations, it will not 
be due to our weaponry but rather to the 
fact that we are still able to feed and clothe 
our people. Our successes in the field of agri- 
culture have won us admiration throughout 
the world; our military adventures have won 
us the animosity and distrust of millions of 
the world’s peoples. ° 

There is great danger in ignoring agricul- 
ture, and most dangerous of all would be 
to ignore the farmer's credit problems. Ade- 
quate credit is his life blood. Already, huge 
non-farm corporations are moving into farm- 
ing, and if the family farmer cannot get the 
credit he needs, he will be crushed by the 
capital-rich corporate giants. 

The danger is not to the farmer alone. It 
is to every American citizen, for farm credit 
is as urban as the prices we pay in the super- 
market. The best protection we can have 
against soaring food prices is an adequate 
flow of credit for the family farmer. For we 
have long known that farming in the hands 
of the family farmer is our best guarantee 
that food prices will be reasonable. And we 
know that farming in the hands of a few 
giants could produce the greatest leap in 
food prices we have ever seen. 

At the beginning of this Century, the 
farmers of America made little use of credit. 
It was cash or barter; farm credit was ex- 
tremely hard to obtain. But today, as the 
result of vast changes in agriculture, credit 
is an essential tool for the successful farm- 
er. This is true in South Dakota where our 
farmers had approximately one billion dol- 
lars in credit at the beginning of 1970; and 
it is true in every state in the union, On 
January 1, 1970, American farmers had agri- 
cultural credit totaling over 58 billion dol- 
lars, more than double the amount just ten 
years earlier. And experts, predicting that 
there will be no let-up in the demand for 
farm credit, tell me they expect to see the 
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demand more than double by the end of this 
decade. 

Therefore, it is time for this subcommittee 
to launch a careful investigation to deter- 
mine what improvements we can make in 
the American system of providing agricul- 
tural credit. 

One set of improvements is embodied in 
the Farm Credit Act of 1971, S. 1483, which is 
before us this week. 

Through my years in the House, the execu- 
tive branch, and the Senate I have been ex- 
tremely impressed by the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem. I do not know of a single program which 
has done more for the farmers of this coun- 
try at less cost to the taxpayer. And I know 
from my years with Food For Peace that this 
System is a model for developing countries 
throughout the world. The System has helped 
U.S. agriculture bring in a major percentage 
of all dollars earned by exports, and I can 
tell you that in terms of world peace our 
food shipments abroad have helped us far 
more than our arms shipments. Food and 
fiber produced by American farmers con- 
tribute far more to the peace and stability of 
the world than shells and bombs. 

I want to add that the farmers in South 
Dakota and the Midwest are fiercely proud 
of the Farm Credit System. Many saw the 
System at work when agriculture faced its 
darkest years, and they know it is too strong 
to be broken by depression and disaster, Over 
the years, they have worked in the System 
to pay back all the Federal seed money, and I 
know that over one million American farmers 
are proud of the fact that today they own the 
System. 

With the continued imbalance in our na- 
tional priorities, it should be of some com- 
fort to the taxpayers that the Farm Credit 
System is now operating at virtually no cost 
to the United States government. And as I 
understand it, the bill before us today will 
require no expenditure of Federal funds, 

This year, perhaps more than in any other, 
there is greater impetus here in Congress for 
coming to grips with the problems of rural 
development. Congress is ready to get on with 
the job of full scale rural development and 
I know my distinguished colleague and Chair- 
man, Senator Talmadge, is directing this 
committee toward significant solutions in 
this field, I have made numerous proposals 
myself and I know all these will be consid- 
ered as we proceed with the issues of rural 
development. 

We cannot overlook the fact that one es- 
sential element in full development for rural 
America is a sound agricultural economy. 
This fact has been ignored by the govern- 
ment’s money managers who, since 1966, 
have increasingly relegated agriculture to a 
secondary position. They have refused to rec- 
ognize that for many years ahead rural coun- 
ties will depend on farm production—espe- 
cially by family farmers—as their number 
one industry. And the family farmer is the 
key pillar in this industry. So, in that credit 
is vital to the efficiency of the family farmer, 
it will be the job of this subcommittee to 
examine the flow of credit to the farmers, to 
determine what changes are required to meet 
future needs, to ensure that when it comes 
to agriculture, our nation is number one. 

I believe the Congress has a serious respon- 
sibility in this area and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity, through this piece of legislation, to 
see what we can do to chart a path for the 
future. 


THE RECENT POSTAL RATE 
INCREASE 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I rise today 
in order to pay tribute to the Louisville 
Courier Journal for the objective and un- 
selfish position which it took in regard 
to the recent postal rate increase. 

In an editorial of Friday, May 14, the 
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editors responded to a statement I made 
during the Commerce Committee hear- 
ings on “no-fault” insurance legislation. 
In that statement I mentioned that 
newspapers were no strangers to the 
Halls of Congress; referring to their con- 
certed lobbying efforts against the in- 
crease. 

The editorial stated that: 

While lobbying may save newspapers some 
money, it often exerts a severe strain on the 
credibility of the press. 


It goes on to say that since newspapers 
are so well protected by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, it is unbecom- 
ing of them to continually pressure the 
Government for new privileges. 

Citing the fact that the postal rates 
paid by newspapers cover less than one- 
half of the costs of handling involved, 
the editorial questioned why those who 
pay first-class postage should subsidize 
those mailers who do not pay equitably 
for the services they receive. 

The Courier Journal will be greatly 
affected by the increased rates. Their 
own estimates indicate that the new rates 
will cost the paper approximately $91,- 
000 annually, an increase of 23 percent 
in their mailing costs. The editorial 
states, however, that: 

If the newspapers are going to be critical 
of such subsidies as the oil depletion allow- 
ance and the bailing out of Lockheed—as 
this and many other newspapers have been 
in the past—we must take a close look at our 
own institutions as well... 


Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the Courier Journal on its objectivity and 
impartiality, and add that attitudes such 
as this continually reassure us as to the 
great contributions made by the press, 
and as to their value in our free society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial referred to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, to the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Courier-Journal, May 14, 1971] 


THe Press Has No VaL REASON To ARGUE 
FOR A POSTAL Sussipy 


During a hearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee last week, Kentucky’s Sen- 
ator Marlow W. Cook gave the press a well 
deserved blistering. He had just observed 
that lobbyists for the American Trial Lawyers 
Association were using methods the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has used in the past 
to oppose legislation. Noting smiles at the 
press table, the Senator remarked that lob- 
byists for the press were no strangers in the 
halls of Congress, either. 

He is right. Lobbying may not be as 
American as apple pie but it is every bit 
as American as poison ivy and just as in- 
evitable. Hardly any facet of American so- 
ciety, with the exception of the lowly con- 
sumer, is not represented by a lobby in 
Washington. And for years newspaper pub- 
lishers have been at or near the front of the 
parade. 

This is a pity. While lobbying may save 
newspapers some money, it often exerts a 
severe strain on the credibility of the press. 
After all, the most fundamental right has 
been bestowed on American newspapers in 
the form of the First Amendment’s guaran- 
tee of freedom of the press. And it is un- 
becoming for an industry so blessed by the 
founding fathers to continually return to 
the government, grasping for new privileges. 
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AN HISTORIC SUBSIDY 


The most recent lobbying effort on the part 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation (ANPA) has been an effort to pre- 
vent an increase in postage rates for second- 
class mail—newspapers and magazines. Yet 
a study last year by the Post Office Depart- 
ment showed that postage paid on this ma- 
terial covered less than half of the handling 
charges and contributed nothing toward the 
costs of running the Department. The same 
study showed that third-class mail, fre- 
quently referred to as “junk mail,” paid 100 
per cent of its handling costs and contributed 
approximately 70 per cent of its share of 
Post Office overhead. 

Obviously, newspapers and magazines were 
receiving a substantial subsidy from people 
who paid first-class postage on their letters; 
and from the Congress, which traditionally 
has covered the Post Office Department's debt. 
But the sweeping Postal Reorganization Act 
of 1970, designed to reorganize the mails 
along business-like lines, requires rates that 
apportion postal costs “to all users of the 
mail on a fair and equitable basis.” 


NO DOUBLE-STANDARD 


Should publishers resist paying their fair 
share? They shouldn't, but they do. The 
ANPA persists in the historic argument that 
because newspapers and magazines contain 
news of interest and importance to citizens, 
distribution of this material should be sub- 
sidized. 

If newspapers were staggering on the brink 
of bankruptcy, perhaps some logical argu- 
ment could be made to support this thesis. 
But statistics tend to show just the opposite. 
For example, since 1940 the number of daily 
newspapers in the U.S. has declined 10 per 
cent, from 2,170 to 1,948. But total circula- 
tion has increased 57 per cent, from 39.4 mil- 
lion to 61.9 million. And prices of news- 
paper properties are rising almost as swiftly 
as those of football franchises. So the indus- 
try as a whole is far from hurting. | 

Further, the postal changes include some 
protection for smaller newspapers, since the 
rates will go up only slightly on mail circula- 
tion within the publisher’s home county. This 
will protect small weeklies from the heavier 
burden that will fall on daily newspapers that 
have wider mail distribution and greater fi- 
nancial resources. 

The total postal increase for second class 
postage is slated at 142 per cent over a five- 
year period, starting with an initial bite of 
23 per cent this Sunday—when other rates 
rise, too—unless the ANPA succeeds in hav- 
ing the increase delayed or killed. The im- 
pact of this increase varies slightly from one 
newspaper to another, but the year’s cost to 
The Courier-Journal will be $90,914.91, rais- 
ing total mailing costs for this newspaper 
to $482,958.49 per year. 

The Courier-Journal has always maintained 
that every category of mail-user should pay 
its own way, and we accept the new rates as 
equitable. They will have a substantial im- 
pact on this newspaper, since we have the 
fourth largest mail circulation of any news- 
paper in the United States—45,000 papers per 
day, or 20 per cent of our total circulation. 
Yet even though our stake is substantial, we 
cannot endorse the ANPA'’s plea for con- 
tinuation of a subsidy that is neither eco- 
nomically justified nor morally supportable. 

If newspapers are going to continue to be 
critical of such subsidies as the oil de- 
pletion allowance and the bailing out of 
Lockheed (as this and many other newspa- 
pers have been in the past), we must take 
a close look at our own institution as well, 
lest we jeopardize our credibility with the 
public. 

So we're glad Senator Cook gave the press 
such a timely reminder of its own special- 
interest pleading. We hope that all publish- 
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ers will take heed and devote more attention 
to nurturing a free press than pandering to 
preserve a free ride. 


JET AIRCRAFT NOISE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, I introduced S. 1566 to reduce 
jet aircraft noise to one-half of its pres- 
ent level by requiring that the commer- 
cial aircraft fleet be retrofitted with 
sound suppressant devices, 

Last week the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Academy of 
Engineers issued a report detailing the 
problems of aircraft noise around Ken- 
nedy Airport in New York. According to 
that report over 640,000 individuals liv- 
ing near Kennedy would have their noise 
environments substantially improved if 
aircraft noise is reduced to the levels 
prescribed in S. 1566. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Commission’s conclu- 
sions on noise pollution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Arecrarr NOISE AND OTHER EFFECTS OF THE 
AIRPORT 


Scientific studies of the reactions of peo- 
ple to aircraft noise have led to a quantita- 
tive scale for measuring its annoyance, called 
the Noise Exposure Forecast (NEF). This 
scale accounts for the loudness of the noise, 
its quality (screech or roar), its duration, the 
frequency of {ts occurrence, and the time 
of day when it occurs. At each level on this 
scale, the average response of people to air- 
craft noise can be predicted. For example, 
at NEF 30, conversation will be repeatedly 
interrupted for a cumulative duration of 
about one half hour per day, and about 50 
percent of the people will experience an in- 
terruption of sleep (with a much higher per- 
centage among elderly people). There will be 
organized efforts to seek noise abatement in 
communities subjected to this level. For the 
purposes of our study, we have selected a 
value of NEF 30 or higher to define the noise- 
impacted areas surrounding Kennedy Air- 
port, although we recognize that a lower 
value should be used as an acceptable stand- 
ard for residential usage. 

At the present time, about 700,000 people 
live in areas near Kennedy Airport that are 
subject to a noise exposure greater than NEF 
80. About 120,000 of them live in homes sub- 
ject to an exposure exceeding NEF 40, which 
should be considered tolerable only for com- 
mercial usage in which noise-proofed build- 
ings are used. These large numbers of noise- 
impacted residents are a result of two fac- 
tors, both of which have increased with time: 
the increasing population density in areas 
surrounding the airport, resulting from 
housing construction, and the increasing 
area subject to NEF 30 or greater, caused 
by more and noisier aircraft operations. Un- 
less circumstances change, both of these 
trends forecast increasing numbers of people 
exposed to greater aircraft noise. 

Within the present impacted area (NEF 
30 or greater) there are 220 schools attended 
by 280,000 pupils. With normal schoolroom 
usage, this implies about an hour’s interrup- 
tion of classroom teaching each day and the 
development by the teachers of the “jet 
pause” teaching technique to accommodate 
the impossibility of communicating with pu- 
pils as an aircraft passes overhead. The noise 
interference with the teaching process goes 
beyond the periods of enforced noncommu- 
nication, for it destroys the spontaneity of 
the educational process and subjects It to 
the rhythm of the aeronautical contro] sys- 
tem. Given the advanced age of many of 
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these schools, noise-proofing (where pos- 
sible) would cost an appreciable fraction of 
their replacement cost. 

A significant improvement in the noise 
environment around Kennedy Airport can 
be produced only by equipping aircraft with 
less noisy engines. If engine noise were re- 
duced to levels consistent with the projec- 
tions of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration “quiet engine” development 
program, which is estimated to be 10 EPNdb 
(effective perceived noise level) below pres- 
ent FAA standards for new engines, the 
number of people exposed to NEF 30 would 
be reduced dramatically from about 700,000 
to 60,000, even if present runways were used. 
While the use of quieter engines would not 
eliminate the noise problem in communi- 
ties surrounding Kennedy Airport, it would 
so reduce its severity as to permit the im- 
plementation of a long-range plan for com- 
pletely compatible land use in the environs 
of the airport. Until aircraft are equipped 
with quiet engines, compatible land use is 
not a realistic possibility within the fore- 
seeable future. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDACY OF 
SENATOR McGOVERN 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I noticed 
several days ago that Prof. John Kenneth 
Galbraith has endorsed the presidential 
candidacy of the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Dakota. 

I would call to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator the fact that Gal- 
braith’s endorsement came approxi- 
mately 170 weeks after Galbraith in- 
formed the world that the South Viet- 
namese Government would collapse in 2 
weeks. 


A REPORTER'S REFLECTIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, after 40 
years as a newsman, that august gentle- 
man of the press, Chalmers Roberts, re- 
ports he is retiring from the news side of 
the Washington Post. He writes: 

My school of journalism has been em- 
pirical. I reject the participatory. I have at 
least tried to minimize if not avoid advo- 
cacy. ...I have simply preferred to “stay on 
the street” rather than edit the news or 
write the editorials. 


I am glad to learn that Chal Roberts 
will continue to write for the Post, for he 
Says: 

I am only 60, still know what questions 
to ask and can still knock out a story in a 
hurry. Aside from baliplayer’s legs, then, why 
quit now? 


I commend Chalmers Roberts’ final 
article from the news side to you, together 
with an editorial, “Thoughts About Chal- 
mers Roberts,” which appeared in the 
May 17 edition of the Washington Post, 
and ask that they be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A REPORTER'S REFLECTIONS ON His NEWSPAPER 
CAREER 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

It has been more than 40 years since I 
waded through the Latin of Cicero's “De 
Senectute." I never was one for the lilt of 
Browning's “grow old along with me; the 
best is yet to be.” But old journalists, unlike 
old generals, don’t fade away; their legs give 
out like ballplayers’. 

In the fall of 1933, a few months after Eu- 
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gene Meyer bought The Washington Post at 
a bankruptcy sale on the steps of the old E 
Street office, I started newspapering as a 
$15-a-week cub. My first lesson in where the 
power resides in Washington came that very 
first day: As the newest kid on the staff I 
was told to write the obituary of an ex-sena- 
tor. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

A glance at the Congressional Directory 
shows that I have survived the entire Sen- 
ate membership on hand when I first came 
here, sitting fascinated in the gallery when 
someone shouted out “Borah’s up” and we 
all scrambled to listen to the old lion of 
Idaho. Only three of the 435 in the House 
today were there when I arrived here. 

Despite that, I am only 60, still know 
what questions to ask and can still knock 
out a story in a hurry. Aside from ballplay- 
ers’ legs, then, why quit now? In the first 
place, I’m not really quitting; I'm just going 
to stop chasing fires after June 30—journal- 
istic fires, that is. There are plenty of young 
bucks, and young ladies too, to do that and a 
lot of them are damned good at it. I never 
achieved the conceit of thinking that the 
paper would suffer if I missed a day; it man- 
ages to come out every morning, the craft 
unions willing, no matter who is not aboard. 

I do expect to “do some pieces,” as the 
Saying goes in the trade, for The Washing- 
ton Post from time to time. And I have a 
couple of books I want to write for which I 
have been squirreling away a lot of memo- 
Tanda and notes over a good many years. 

The umbilicus between reporter and news 
desk for which he writes is not easily cut. 
Chasing journalistic fires is habit forming. 
One develops a thirst for news as well as a 
nose for news. Yet time produces a desire 
not only to slow the physical pace but also 
to draw a longer bow, to be reflective about 
what one has seen first hand of history in 
one’s time, And what history! 

The only war my children know is Viet- 
nam but I can still see the falling confetti 
on a downtown Pittsburgh street the night 
of the World War I false armistice. My first 
view of the national capital included sheep 
on Woodrow Wilson’s White House lawn and 
tempos between Union Station and the Capi- 
tol. And I remember being patted on the 
head by President Harding, attending Her- 
bert Hoover’s shining inaugural as a high 
school student and interviewing ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge as a college journalist. 

One remembers covering some of the first 
sit-in strikes in Ohio, being tear-gassed in 
the Little Steel strike in Michigan, writing 
about Alf Landon’s maple syrup presidential 
campaign speech in Pennsylvania. And there 
were the swastikas in the Free City of Dan- 
zig and visiting the Brown House in Munich 
that same 1933 where I resisted the tempta- 
tion to swipe a letter opener in brown 
leather stamped with the gold initials “A.H.” 

What fun it was to live in Tokyo even 
though the xenophobes were taking down 
the subway signs in English letters to foil 
the spies; walking the Great Wall of China 
and getting caught in a Gobi Desert sand- 
storm; having an appendix out in a Shanghai 
hospital while Chinese and Japanese troops 
fired at each other outside the windows. 

And later who could forget the horror of 
walking through the shambles of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki three months after The Bomb, 
or the little pleasure of receiving in wartime 
London a formal thank-you note in gratitude 
from a British lady for a single PX lemon 
for her tea? 

What fun was the chaos of Washington 
in that first New Deal year. How I wept as 
FDR's coffin rolled down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. What a chore to untangle the syntax of 
Dwight Eisenhower's press conferences. 
What shock to hear President Johnson say I 
once had tried to destroy him. How John 
Kennedy got off too easily because he 
charmed us so. And how fascinating to hear 
Vice President Nixon explain that he did not 
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get The Post at home, because he did not 
want his young daughters to see the Herblock 
cartoons of him. 

There was Chou En-lai at the 1954 Geneva 
Conference and “Old Ironpants” Molotov 
picking his teeth after dinner at the Berlin 
Conference. Winston Churchill, cigar and 
brandy, and an edgy Anthony Eden beside 
him, at the Statler Hotel. A smiling Nikita 
Kruschey in Geneva in 1954 and a glower- 
ing Khruschey at Paris in 1960 and that in- 
credible Khrushchev debate in Hollywood 
with Spyros Skouras over which system gave 
& poor boy the better chance to make good. 

Newspapering is so full of the unexpected: 
the day I started off to cover a Federal 
Power Commission hearing, heard the sirens 
and ran through Lafayette Park to discover 
a would-be assassin of President Truman ly- 
ing dead on the Blair House steps. I still 
don't know what the FPC decided. 

For more than 18 years, now, I have been 
concentrating on diplomacy here and abroad 
with occasional sallies into presidential and 
congressional politics on the theory that to 
make sense of diplomacy one ought to test 
the mood of the nation which must sup- 
port it. In this role I and my colleagues in 
diplomatic reporting have produced a lot of 
fragments of history. The problem, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann once put it, is that “we have 
to select some facts rather than others, and 
in doing so we are using not only our legs 
but our selective judgment of what is in- 
teresting or important or both.” 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. once wrote that the 
historian’s “commitment is to history-as- 
record, not to history-as-experience, to writ- 
ing history rather than making it.” After a 
spell in the White House, Schlesinger ripped 
journalistic accounts as “sometimes worse 
than useless when they purport to give the 
inside history of decisions; their relation is 
often considerably less than the shadows in 
Plato’s cave. I have too often seen the most 
conscientious reporters attribute to govern- 
ment officials views the exact opposite of 
which the officials are advocating within the 
government to make it possible for me to 
take the testimony of journalism in such 
matters seriously again.” 

That is strong language and I simply don't 
believe or accept it. God knows we do a lot 
of bad and fragmentary reporting and we 
are not very good at admitting error. Yet 
looking back oyer 18 years of diplomatic re- 
porting I must conclude that we have given 
the reader at least what the late Philip Gra- 
ham used to call “the first rough draft of 
history” though the draft surely often has 
been incomplete or worse. Where we have 
most notably failed, as in the earlier years 
of the Indochina War, it was too often be- 
cause we accepted the government’s view 
uncritically. 

There is, always has been and must always 
be, a built-in conflict between press and gov- 
ernment, That is simply one of the checks 
and balances of our system. I agree with Mr. 
Dooley that “the job of a newspaper is to 
comfort the afflicted and afflict the comfort- 
able.” But I don’t go so far as President 
Johnson who said that “your job is to pro- 
voke a fight. Mine is to prevent one.” I do 
agree with Dean Rusk that “there is an in- 
evitable tension between officials and report- 
ers about the tiny fraction of our business— 
some one or two per cent—which is or ought 
to be secret, at least temporarily.” 

My school of journalism has been em- 
pirical. I reject the participatory. I have at 
least tried to minimize if not avoid advo- 
cacy. “I’m not sure where you stand on this 
issue” has always been the best kind of com- 
pliment. Of course I have views and opin- 
ions but they belong in the books. I have 
simply preferred to “stay on the street” 
rather than edit the news or write the edi- 
torials. And I have tried to follow Lippmann’s 
view of the Washington correspondent who 
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“has had to teach himself to be not only a 
recorder of events but also...to be a 
writer of notes and essays in contemporary 
history.” 

There are a million other things that might 
be said or events that might be recalled— 
but enough. I know it is going to be a 
wrench to move away from the running news 
after nearly 38 years. But I am not running 
off to the sun in Florida or somewhere else; 
I will be right here in Washington and I 
hope you will hear from me. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT CHALMERS ROBERTS 

By way of preparing to write these few 
lines on the occasion of Chalmers Roberts’ 
retirement, and to make sure we got straight 
such names, dates and places as we might 
want to use, we looked up Mr. Roberts’ biog- 
raphy in our library. Merely to read it is, 
frankly, exhausting. To that panorama of 
people, places and problems covered, which 
he has recorded elsewhere on this page, must 
be added the list of prizes won, of books writ- 
ten, of magazine pieces published and—from 
another time: 

“Spent one year on trip around the United 
States, 1935-36, working in dairy, iron 
foundry, silver mine, logging camp, creosote 
mill, itinerant farm work, tenement house 
inspector, etc.” 

The “etc.” is a particularly Robertsesque 
touch: it probably covers some three or four 
hundred other activities and enterprises he 
found time and energy for in what he would 
also probably dismiss as a relatively unevent- 
ful, relaxing year. 

For two good reasons, stately, sentimental, 
valedictory prose really won't do for this 
occasion, One is that it would embarrass 
him. Not that he is shy. Those government 
Officials who would rather not answer his 
questions can testify to that, and within 
The Post he remains the man who can and 
will take on anything from an interminable, 
suddenly issued report to an unexpected 
major news development and turn out the 
long, comprehensive account of it—plus back- 
ground—in record time. His nearly four dec- 
ades “chasing fires,” as he says, have had 
no perceptible effect on his enthusiasm for 
the chase—they seem only to have increased 
his speed. 

Which brings us to the second reason that 
a sentimental farewell is not in order. What- 
ever sigh of relief those recalcitrant “sources” 
around Washington might be heaving just 
about now is—like the report of Chal Rob- 
erts' retirement—in a sense premature. We 
are pleased to say that he will be producing 
columns for this page on a regular basis after 
June 30, when he leaves our news side. We 
welcome young blood. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Florida (Mr. Gur- 
NEY) I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some remarks pre- 
pared by him on Cuban Independence 
Day, together with an insertion which he 
asks to have included with his remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and insertion were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD J. GURNEY 

Mr. Gurney. Mr. President, today the 20th 
of May, is Cuban Independence Day. On this 
day in 1902, our Cuban neighbors, with the 
assistance of the United States, became a free 
and independent nation. 

Today Cuba is no longer free. Many of her 
freedom-loving citizens have fled to our own 
shores, and now enjoy the freedom all of 
us share in the United States. 

Dr. Manolo Reyes, one of Florida’s most 
highly respected Cuban spokesmen, has pre- 
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pared a short history of the trials of Cuban 
Independence. We can see that the Cuban 
people, even away from their homeland, have 
not forgotten the sweet taste of freedom. 

I would like to commemorate this Cuban 
Independence Day, then, by having this ar- 
ticle on Cuban Independence, by Dr. Manolo 
Reyes, reprinted in today’s RECORD. My sincere 
wish is that Cuba will be free, that the day 
will not be far off when the Castro regime 
will be but a dim and ghastly memory. 
Castro has betrayed the Cuban revolution, 
and betrayed the ideals of Jose Marti, and 
has visited a regime of brutal oppression and 
tyranny on the Cuban people. We pray that 
Castro’s tenure will soon end and that the 
island republic will be restored to freedom, 
peace and prosperity. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE—May 20, 1902- 
May 20, 1971 


Today, May 20, 1971, we commemorate an- 
other anniversary of the independence of 
Cuba. On that glorious date, May 20, 1902, 
the Cuban flag waved, but free, sovereign and 
independent, on the Morro Castle, in Havana, 
capital of Cuba. This was a sight through 
which you could see the heroism of the 
Cuban people, who, for over 50 years, fought 
with inferior forces against the most power- 
ful country in the European Continent: 
Spain! 

In its years of existence, Cuba has the 
longest independence history of any country 
in the American continent. Centuries ago, 
a great Cuban man, General Narciso Lopez, 
landed in the city of Cardenas, Province of 
Matanzas, Cuba, with an expedition, This 
city is not too far from the “Bay of Pigs” 
(“Bahia de Cochinos"). General Lopez came 
as a leader to liberate Cuba. With this ex- 
pedition came an old retired Colonel from 
West Point, Colonel Crittemdem, with a group 
of Americans from Kentucky. It was prob- 
ably then when the United States of Amer- 
ica and Cuba become united in the fight 
for freedom! This expedition was very suc- 
cessful and for the first time the Cuban flag 
waved on Cuban soil, after the defeat of the 
troops of the city of Cardenas; for this 
reason, the city of Cardenas is called “Flag 
City” (“Ciudad Bandera”). 

However, the above victory did not last 
very long since the General Governor of 
Spain in Havana sent strong reinforcements 
which defeated General Lopez and his men; 
a great number of them died on the battle- 
field, others, like General Lopez, were exe- 
cuted after being tried by the island’s Span- 
ish government, according to their army reg- 
ulations. This tragedy silenced the people 
of Cuba for a period of time which did not 
last too long, since on October 10, 1968, in 
“La Demajagua” farm in the Province of 
Oriente, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, another 
patriot fighting against the Spaniards, start- 
ed another battle which was called “The Cry 
of Yara”. This farm was located in the city 
of Yara. Cespedes’ first victory was in the 
city of Bayamo, where a large number of 
Spanish troops were sent to take over the 
city. However, Cespedes asked the people of 
Bayamo what should he do, and they an- 
swered him “Liberty or Ashes” (Libertad O 
Cenizas). When the Spaniards arrived, they 
found only ashes since these glorious pa- 
triots burned all their properties, such as 
houses, stores, etc, which had taken them 
years of honest labor, to build. The fire 
burned these years of honest labor, memories 
and fortunes in just seconds! 

“The Ory of Yara” starts the 10-year war in 
1878. A peace treaty, however, was signed, be- 
cause the Cubans were exhausted from the 
long war. This treaty was called “The Peace 
of Zanjon” and it was initiated by one of the 
greatest of Cuban generals, General Antonio 
Maceo. 

An exile started in 1878, when many Cubans 
came to the United States of America, to 
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well-known cities such as New York, Key 
West and Tampa. This exile lasted 17 years. 
It was then when a great man and Cuban 
patriot, Jose Marti, who lived the greatest 
part of his life in exile, gathered the Cubans 
and started a new liberation war in Cuba— 
it was on February 24, 1895. Unfortunately, 
when this war started, Jose Marti, the Cuban 
mastermind, and General Antonio Maceo, the 
military forceman, were both killed in com- 
bat. In 1898, the USS Maine blew up in the 
Havana harbor and the United States govern- 
ment blamed Spain for this; this incident 
started the Spanish-American war. On April 
19, 1898, the United States Congress ap- 
proved a Joint Resolution for the liberation 
of Cuba, declaring therein that “Cuba is and 
has the right to be free and independent.” 

The famous “rough riders,” lead by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, landed in Oriente Province 
and the battle was fought in the San Juan 
hill by the Americans and Cubans against the 
Spaniards. Like it previously happened to 
General Narciso Lopez, there was a blood- 
shed, but fortunately, this time the Spanish 
troops were defeated not only in Cuba, but 
also in Puerto Rico and the Phillippine Is- 
lands. 

There was a United States intervention in 
Cuba from 1898 to 1902. It was not until May 
20, 1902, that the lone star flag, the Cuban 
flag, waived victoriously in Cuba, on the 
Morro Castle. Today we commemorate the 
69th anniversary of the Independence of 
Cuba, yet ... today, May 20, 1971, Cuba is 
suffering more than it ever did in the past. 
A traitor of the Revolution which began 
on October 10, 1868, has turned over 
the liberty, sovereignty, and independence 
of Cuba, won through the blood of many 
Americans and Cubans, to the international 
communism of Moscow-Peking. All of the 
Cuban people, both in the island and in 
exile, are against this red tyranny. We see 
daily the heroism of Cuban patriots, risk- 
ing and losing their precious lives, fighting 
for the liberation of their country. 

However, as stated in the above mentioned 
“Joint Resolution” of 1898, Cuba has the 
right to be free and independent and its 
liberation will be the tomb of communism in 
the American continent, even if we have to 
go back to the history of Bayamo, i.e., “Li- 
berty or Ashes,” because the Cuban people 
were not born to be slaves. 


RETIREMENT OF JOHN C, HERBERG 
AS LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in the 
legislative branch of our Government, as 
in the other branches, there are many 
supporting units required to keep the 
Government operating effectively. In the 
Senate, one of those supporting units is 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel. I 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that one of our most skilled 
professional employees, Mr. John C, Her- 
berg, retired as Legislative Counsel of the 
U.S. Senate on April 30, 1971, after serv- 
ing a distinguished career of 24 years in 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Minnesota in 1934, where 
he received his B.A. and LL.B. degrees, 
John Herberg was employed by the De- 
partment of Justice, Antitrust Division, 
during the period from 1934 through 
1942. During that employment he served 
as special attorney from 1934 through 
1938, and as special assistant to the At- 
torney General from 1938, until May 
1942. From May 20, 1942, until May 18, 
1946, he served in the Judge Advocate 
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General’s Office, U.S. Army, where he 
attained the rank of colonel. Following 
his separation from the Army, John Her- 
berg returned to the Department of Jus- 
tice where he remained until his appoint- 
ment to the Office of Legislative Counsel 
on March 3, 1947. At the time he left 
the Department of Justice, he was in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank John Herberg for the 
outstanding service and assistance which 
he has rendered over the years to Sena- 
tors and the committees of the Senate. 
His personal standards were extremely 
high and he fulfilled them in every re- 
spect. Iam sure that the staff of the Office 
which he left at the time of his retire- 
ment will be the better for having had 
the opportunity and the privilege to serve 
with him. 

Mr. President, I want to convey my 
wish—and I am confident that I speak 
for all Senators—that John Herberg and 
his wife, Grace, will both enjoy a long 
and happy retirement. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY AND 
REPRESENTATIVE McCLOSKEY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, before 
the press drowns in the rising tide of 
ill-spilt ink, and before the media gives 
him a prime-time variety show for next 
fall, it would be good to speak the plain 
truth about Congressman MCCLOSKEY. 

The most familiar sight in Washing- 
ton is a political appetite—ambition—in 
desperate search for a principle that will 
justify it. There is nothing more than 
this involved in Congressman McCtos- 
KEY’s frantic effort to represent himself 
as the only thing that stands between 
the Republic and perdition. 

The Congressman is full of fear, but 
it is not fear for the future of the Na- 
tion. Rather, it is the fear—quite well 
founded—that the President’s policy will 
leave him looking more than faintly 
ridiculous by the time the first primaries 
begin. 

Congressman McCtoskey is a less than 
one-issue candidate. He wants to end the 
war in Vietnam. So he plans to run for 
President against the President who is 
ending the war. 

This would be uninteresting were it not 
for the Congressman’s amusing twist- 
ings and turnings on one political ques- 
tion. He began his charade with the 
avowal that he really did not want to 
run for the Presidency, but might be 
forced to run if no better qualified man 
stepped forward to oppose the President’s 
policy for ending the war. 

This was amusing enough: It would be 
hard to imagine a candidate who would 
not be more qualified than the Congress- 
man for the demands of the Presidency. 
But soon the Congressman began to 
change his tune. The reluctant dragon 
began to have visions dancing in his 
head—visions of himself in the oval of- 
fice. Suddenly he became very reluctant 
to mention the names of persons he had 
previously listed as candidates on whose 
behalf he would step aside. 
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By now it is clear that McCLoskey in- 
tends to run for the Presidency even 
should world peace arrive tomorrow. 
What was originally represented as an 
exercise in altruism has gone rancid in 
record time. Now the McCloskey caper 
stands revealed as just one more pathetic 
monument to another ambitious man’s 
delusions of indispensability. 


SUPPORT FOR GATEWAY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is currently considering leg- 
islation which would create the Gateway 
National Recreation Area in New Jersey 
and New York. 

This project would be of great benefit 
to New Jerseyans and New Yorkers who 
live in the most urbanized and densely 
populated area of our country. Gateway 
would provide greatly expanded recrea- 
tional activities close to both inner-city 
and suburban areas, and would insure the 
preservation and intelligent utilization of 
several scenic and historic sites. 

The New Jersey section of Gateway 
would consist of the Sandy Hook Penin- 
sula. In the early 1960's, I was pleased to 
take part in negotiations which secured 
some of the federally owned land on 
Sandy Hook for use as a State park. In 
1967, Senator Case, Congressman 
Howarp, and I introduced legislation 
which would have made Sandy Hook a 
national seashore area by itself. 

The Gateway plan was first proposed 
by Secretary of the Interior Walter 
Hickel 2 years ago. The first legislation to 
implement this plan was introduced on 
March 11 of this year by Senators Case, 
JAVITS, BUCKLEY, and myself. Thanks to 
the generous support of the chairman of 
the Interior Committee, Senator JACK- 
son, two hearings have already been held 
on the Gateway bill, and field hearings 
in New Jersey and New York are being 
scheduled for the near future. 

It came as a pleasant surprise when, 
2 days before the first hearing on Gate- 
way, President Nixon announced his 
support for the project and sent to Con- 
gress an administration bill authorizing 
it. Although there are some differences 
between the administration’s bill and 
the one previously introduced by myself 
and Senators CASE, JAVITS, and BUCKLEY, 
they are of such a nature that I expect 
they will be resolved without too much 
difficulty. 

Support for Gateway has also been 
expressed by State and local government 
officials, and by a wide range of citizens 
groups. In addition, a number of news- 
papers have endorsed it in editorials, and 
urged quick congressional approval. 
In my judgment, this broadly based, bi- 
partisan support, should be a strong 
inducement to speedy and favorable 
consideration by the Congress, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials expressing support 
for Gateway from the Newark Star- 
Ledger, Newark Evening News, Camden 
Courier-Post, Bergen Record, New 
Brunswick Home News, Hudson Dis- 
patch, Plainfield Courier News, New 
York Times, Asbury Park Evening Press, 
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and New York Daily News, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, May 
11, 1971] 


WELCOME ABOUT FACE 


The Nixon Administration has done an 
about-face on the on-again, off-again Gate- 
way National Park, an ambitious recreational 
undertaking that would transform the Jersey 
shore and several New York beaches into an 
integrated facility that would be available 
to 50 million people a year. 

The President’s hastily arranged aerial tour 
of the proposed recreational park yesterday 
marks an upward turn after months of delay. 
It was first announced two years ago by 
former Interior Secretary Walter J. Hickel, 
who fell out of favor with Mr. Nixon, along 
with the park project. 

But the Administration has finally made 
up its mind; it has submitted to Congress an 
altered proposal that would include Sandy 
Hook and add Floyd Bennett Field, a former 
naval air station in Brooklyn. However, there 
are some highly regrettable deletions—Great 
Kills Park on Staten Island and Hoffman and 
Swinburne islands at the entrance to New 
York Harbor. 

Most of the sites are owned by the federal 
government, the states and New York City. 
The creation of the national recreation area 
would bring all the sites under the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department, an action 
that would assure their continued operation 
for recreational purposes. 

The firm position taken by the Adminis- 
tration comes on the eve of the first public 
hearing scheduled by the Senate Interior 
Committee for tomorrow. Members of the 
New Jersey and New York congressional 
delegations, including Senators Case and 
Williams, have introduced bills authorizing 
varying versions of the recreational park. 

The obvious physical advantages of a rec- 
reational area so close to a huge urban center 
have finally been recognized by the Nixon 
Administration. But it was only a few months 
ago that doubts were raised about under- 
taking the project when the federal gov- 
ernment offered to turn Sandy Hook, a 
major part of the park, over to New Jersey. 
The action was widely interpreted as mark- 
ing a cooling by the Administration toward 
federal sponsorship of the project. 

On the surface, it was a magnanimous ges- 
ture. But New Jersey was in no financial posi- 
tion to undertake the costly development of 
Sandy Hook, including the preliminary phase 
for jetties and beach replacement, estimated 
at $2.5 million. 

The firm stand taken by the New Jersey 
and the New York congressional delegates 
apparently persuaded the Administration 
that it should endorse the park project, a 
facility that will help restore some of the 
pleasure and graciousness disappearing from 
contemporary urban life. 

The cost of the recreational facility, when 
it is projected over the 10 years it will take 
to complete the development, will be more 
than justified by the large number of peo- 
ple who will be able to use it. It is one of 
those rare occasions when the government 
will be able to accommodate so many people 
with facilities of high quality for relatively 
little money. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 
May 11, 1971] 
GATEWAY Boost 


President Nixon's dramatic endorsement of 
the proposed Gateway National Recreation 
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area, whose fate has been uncertain in recent 
months, is as welcome as it is overdue. 

Presidential support had appeared to lan- 
guish after the departure of Secretary of the 
Interior Walter Hickel, originator of the 
plan, from the Cabinet. 

But Mr. Nixon’s unexpected announcement 
that he would propose to Congress a five- 
year, $116.5-million development program 
represents a substantial commitment to the 
project, even though it falls short of the 
$150-million plan originally envisioned. 

Whether there are political overtones to 
the presidential announcement and his heli- 
copter tour of the area is really immaterial. 
But it may be noted that the initiative had 
been allowed to pass to Congress, where Sen. 
Jackson, D-Wash., chairmen of the Senate 
Interior Committee and a putative candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, had scheduled hearings for tomorrow 
on a resolution introduced by the four sen- 
ators from New Jersey and New York to com- 
pel the administration to undertake the 
project. 

In any event, Sen. Jackson’s support—he 
regards it as a rare opportunity to demon- 
strate how recreational projects can be de- 
veloped in urbanized areas—should be in- 
fluential in getting the program through 
Congress, 

New Jersey can be grateful that the re- 
vised plan, though dropping two New York 
areas, still retains Sandy Hook. That splen- 
did spit of land, beyond the means of the 
state to protect from erosion by wind and 
sea and develop to its full potential, will 
thus be saved for recreation—boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, picknicking. 

The federal commitment also makes more 
imperative than ever a concerted effort, in- 
volving state and local governments, too, in 
overcoming the pollution that infests much 
of the harbor area, notably on the Raritan 
Bay side of Sandy Hook. 

President Nixon’s intention of bringing 
parks to the people should thus be well im- 
plemented by a project that will serve the 
recreational needs of this teeming urban area. 


[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, 
May 12, 1971] 


GATEWAY PARK HAILED 


Two years ago the proposa] for a Gateway 
National Recreation Area at the mouth of 
New York Harbor came under serious study. 

Now it has reached the point of endorse- 
ment by President Nixon, Gov. Cahill of New 
Jersey and Gov. Rockefeller of New York, 
Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson of Newark and 
Mayor John V., Lindsay of New York City, and 
other top officials of the federal, state, and 
local governments throughout the New York- 
North Jersey metropolitan region. 

Legislation is being submitted to Congress 
and the Senate Interior Committee is already 
holding hearings on the project, which Nixon 
calls “one of the most significant steps the 
federal government has taken in cooperation 
with state governments perhaps in this cen- 
tury.” 

The plan will provide 23,000 acres on both 
sides of the New York Harbor entrance for 
recreational facilities that will be within easy 
reach of 20 million people. New Jersey’s 
Sandy Hook will be a key part of the area, 
which will include 7,000 acres of land and 
16,000 acres of marsh and submerged land. 
It will also contain 10 miles of open beach. 

After flying over the area with the gover- 
nors and mayors of the two states and two 
biggest cities involved, Nixon said on Monday 
that one aim of his administration was 
“bringing parks to the people” and that 
Gateway would dramatize this purpose, Less 
than two months ago the President trans- 
ferred six miles of beach and 3,400 acres of 
land behind it, near his home at San Cle- 
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mente, from federal ownership to the State 
of California as a state park in a similar 
project. He has also allocated $580 million in 
the 1972 federal] budget for similar park- 
lands, near urban centers, that will be of 
easy access to large populations. 

Rapid transit lines and low-fare ferries will 
connect the 23,000 acres of Gateway’s islands 
and onshore sections. New Jersey’s contri- 
bution to the project will be its state prop- 
erty at Sandy Hook, hitherto used only for 
military purposes and valued at $10 million. 
New York will contribute land valued at $100 
million, while the federal government’s do- 
nation of land is estimated at $161 million. 

President Nixon has noted that the proj- 
ect will allow city children to view and enjoy 
wildlife as well as have new clean beaches, 
playing fields and campsites, and “strike a 
proper balance between maintenance of wild- 
life and hunting.” 

Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton, who 
accompanied the President on his flight over 
the area, expects congressional approval of 
the necessary legislation this year, possibly 
even before the summer recess. He says full 
development of the area will take about four 
years, but that some of it can be opened for 
use immediately. 

Obviously Gateway will be an invaluable 
asset to New Jersey as well as New York and 
the rest of the people of the Northeast, It 
will be a great supplement to this state’s 
Green Acres program, and at insignificant 
cost, Although the residents of the New 
York-North Jersey metropolitan area will be 
its biggest beneficiaries, South Jerseyites 
likewise will receive a goodly share and join 
in acclaiming it. 


[From the Bergen Record, May 2, 1971] 
GATEWAY 


When the Senate Interior Committee orig- 
inally scheduled its hearings on the Gate- 
way National Recreation Area to begin today 
the outlook was bleak. President Nixon was 
offering to give Sandy Hook back to New 
Jersey, New York was planning a vast hous- 
ing development for Floyd Bennett Field, 
and there were rumblings of filing Jamaica 
Bay to extend Kennedy Airport. 

Thanks to Mr. Nixon there has been a 
sharp turnaround, and now we have an 
amazing united front on what could have 
been the subject of wrangling. In the plane 
with the President Monday were Govs. Cahill 
and Rockefeller, Mayor Lindsay, and Mayor 
Gibson. Back in Washington all four Senators 
from the two states—Case, Williams, Buckley, 
and Javits—were comparing notes on how to 
bring their proposals into line with the Presi- 
dent's. Now it looks as if Gateway will not 
only become a reality but will do so with 
wonderful promptness. 

This is going to be the first national park 
of its kind, plunked down in the midst of at 
least 15 million persons within a two-hour 
drive of some part of the reservation. It will 
have 20,000 acres of waterfront from Sandy 
Hook to Breezy Point and Jamaica Bay, and 
if all goes well there will be ferries connect- 
ing the various parts of the park. 

And it will produce side benefits. Just 
beyond the waters enclosed in the Gateway 
area is the dumping ground that has 
created a dead sea in the Atlantic. It’s bad 
having it there, but if the park plans develop 
as projected it will become intolerable, and 
to make us stop tolerating it will be an un- 
alloyed gain. 

Many details remain to be worked out, no 
doubt, and possibly some compromises are 
necessary. But it’s a magnificent concept, and 
Congress should speed the necessary legisla- 
tion to the President for signature. And if it 
is not a discordant note, let’s remember in 
our cheering that former Interior Secretary 
Hickel deserves a thought: after all, he was 
Gateway’s original champion. 
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[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News 
May 12, 1971] 


SEASHORE PARK For PEOPLE 


With hearty support of New Jersey’s Sen. 
Clifford P. Case and Sen. Harrison Wililams, 
Jr., President Nixon’s proposal to develop the 
$100 million Gateway National Recreation 
area on both sides of the entrance to New 
York Harbor ought to roll fast. 

We in New Jersey are, of course, most in- 
terested in the fact that Sandy Hook is a 
basic component of the Gateway project. 

Sandy Hook has about 4,650 acres. It in- 
cludes six miles of sandy ocean beach and 
another two miles of the Jersey shore, Sandy 
Hook has its beach erosion problems, and 
the federal government is better able to afford 
the fight against erosion than the state 
would be. 

When President Nixon made his helicopter 
yisit over the lands which will comprise the 
Gateway area he said, “One of the things we 
want to dramatize is this whole idea of 
bringing parks to the people.” 

Those with imagination can see that that 
will be accomplished by the Gateway recrea- 
tion area. Gov. Cahill, another enthusiast, 
notes that ferries can be used to provide mass 
transport to the recreation areas and between 
them. 

This is good, for current highway access to 
Sandy Hook via Route 36 to Atlantic High- 
lands just isn't good; and this section of 
New Jersey is probably always going to have 
a traffic problem. 

But there’s no real total problem. We can 
envision ferry service from a revitalized port 
of Perth Amboy to Sandy Hook, perhaps some 
kind of hydrofoil or similar service down the 
Raritan from New Brunswick. 

Hydrofoil and ferries can bring the bur- 
geoning masses from Staten Island to Sandy 
Hook. 

Perhaps we shall even see some day the 
attractive steamers making the leisurely trip 
from Manhattan to Atlantic Highlands and 
the Hook, which remain a pleasant memory 
only for those of previous generations. 

Far too small a portion of New Jersey's 
magnificent beaches is now open for public 
use. We are glad to see state and national 
leaders getting together to preserve Sandy 
Hook for the people, in perpetuity. 


“GATEWAY” Gets THAT IMPETUS 

When this newspaper first endorsed the 
idea of a Gateway National Recreation Area 
in December, 1969, the hope was expressed 
that the plan to encompass sites at the en- 
trance to the New Jersey-New York harbor 
would be expedited by the government. 

As with anything involving bureaucracy 
and politics, the proposal to establish the 
much-needed area languished until only re- 
cently. Then, late last week, the Nixon ad- 
ministration, after months of delay, said it 
would seek congressional approval. 

President Nixon gave the proposal further 
impetus with a helicopter trek from Sandy 
Hook to the Jamaica Bay area in New York, 
accompanied by smiling Govs. William T. 
Cahill and Nelson A. Rockefeller. Interest in 
the project had certainly perked up. 

Yesterday before a senate subcommittee 
the project which would eventually bear a 
price tag of $100 million and give the en- 
trance to the harbor a new vista, was gen- 
erally hailed as a valid one. And, New Jersey 
also sought to include a planned state park 
in Jersey City in the overall federal pro- 


Although the Gateway plan has been al- 
tered somewhat from the origina] proposal 
in 1969 the main concept is still with us. It 
would put a national recreational area right 
in the middle of a highly-concentrated met- 
ropolitan section where it is needed. 

Significantly, the proposal of Gateway re- 
presents a shift by the government from 
military to domestic priorities in federal 
spending. This is good, for this country 
exists for its people, not for its military. 
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And, city dwellers certainly need good re- 
creational space nearby. 

The impetus, long dormant, has now re- 
turned to the proposal and one would sin- 
cerely hope that it remains until fruition of 
the plan. It is a good one and would be ap- 
preciated by everyone in the metropolitan 
region. It is sorely needed, too. 


[From the Plainfield Courier News, 
May 13, 1971] 


SANDY Hook PROJECT LONG OVERDUE 


Praise for President Nixon’s decision to 
spur development of New Jersey's Sandy 
Hook and several New York beach areas as 
a federally-funded Gateway National Park 
should be tempered by criticism of the Pres- 
ident and others who kept the two-year-old 
proposal waiting while the 23,000-acre site 
continued to become more polluted. 

Nixon's about-face—contradicting his Feb- 
ruary plan to give federal land at Sandy 
Hook to New Jersey, dumping the burden 
of its development on our state's taxpayers— 
came on the eve of a hearing on the measure 
which began yesterday before the Senate 
Interior Committee. 

During Monday’s hastily-arranged aerial 
tour of projected park sites on both sides 
of the New York harbor entrance, Nixon 
cited benefits of the Gateway proposal men- 
tioned in yesterday’s testimony by Gateway 
Citizens Committee Co-chairmen Alexander 
Aldrich and Archibald Alexander of Bern- 
ardsville. 

Nixon, noting that only a fraction of the 
millions who live in the intensely urbanized 
New York metropolitan area are able to 
travel to the vast national parks in the 
West, hailed the Gateway proposal he for- 
merly failed to fully support as a means of 
bringing a huge federal recreation area to 
the people. 

The President didn’t mention that more 
than 1,600 sewers empty into Jamaica Bay 
and the basins leading into it, a sizable 
chunk of the Gateway site. 

Yesterday's Gateway Citizens Committee 
testimony noted that at Sandy Hook one 
can still see the giant osprey flying overhead 
with a fish in its mouth. The printed copy 
of this testimony did not add that you can 
stand on Sandy Hook beach and watch oil- 
coated waves lap at your feet. It did not say 
the osprey now finds fewer fish in these pol- 
luted waters. 

The Gateway bill submitted to Congress 
Tuesday calls for $116.5 million to develop 
this national park. Yet, the price tag for 
New York City’s massive revamping of water 
pollution control facilities in Jamaica Bay 
has, during recent years, totaled more than 
$250 million, with 98 per cent of it financed 
by state and local funds. 

There, the snowy egret, glossy ibis and 
green heron still exist in a wildlife refuge 
alongside the shallow salt water bay which, 
half a century ago, housed a shellfishing in- 
dustry second in size only to that in Great 
South Bay and Chesapeake Bay. 

Will $116.5 million be enough to reclaim 
other already-polluted areas within the con- 
fines of the proposed Gateway Park? It 
seems doubtful when one considers that de- 
veloping ferries and rapid transit systems to 
bring people to the park was tied to the pro- 
posal. 

The vision of a giant Eastern seaboard na- 
tional park whose clean, sandy beaches and 
tidal coves of ecological significance would 
cover an area nearly twice the size of Man- 
hattan Island is an exciting one. 

It is a worthy plan for the area where 
Henry Hudson got his first view of a new 
continent—a Historic Gateway through 
which millions have since entered the United 
States and a place within two hours of one 
out of every 10 families in America. 

This week’s action comes when future 
availability of these lands for public recrea- 
tional use has already been jeopardized by a 
battle over expanding Kennedy Airport into 
a third of Jamaica Bay. Swift action au- 
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thorizing creation of Gateway Park will 
insure that other segments of Gateway are 
not similarly threatened. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1971] 
AN OPENING TO GATEWAY 


President Nixon’s endorsement of the pro- 
posed Gateway National Recreation Area en- 
hances the prospect that the national park 
system will be brought at last to urban 
America, where most of the country’s popu- 
lation is to be found. Differences over detail 
are not unimportant, but they are far less 
consequential than the support of top Fed- 
eral, state and city officials for the over- 
all plan. 

A regrettable change in the original con- 
cept is the omission of Great Kills Park on 
Staten Island. This tract is within two hours 
distance of some 6.5 million New Jersey resi- 
dents, whose small children especially would 
enjoy the seaside park’s shallow waters and 
mild surf, once the shore is redeemed from 
pollution. 

The surprise incorporation of Floyd Ben- 
nett Field raises doubts in Governor Rocke- 
feller, who thinks of it as a housing site, and 
in Mayor Lindsay, who wants to turn it over 
to general aviation. Both uses are convinc- 
ingly challenged, however, and although it 
might be expensive to convert 1,200 acres of 
fill-and-blacktop into parkland, the area is 
already Federal and would make a welcome 
addition to the seashore park. 

Gateway still has Congressional hurdles to 
pass, but the chances are good that New 
York may in the near future have a harbor 
made as gracious as any in the world by a 
string of seashore recreation areas from San- 
dy Hook to Jamaica Bay. Accessible by ferry, 
car and subway to fifteen million people in 
the metropolitan area, Gateway’s component 
parts would be extensive enough to offer a 
half-million of them, on any given day, the 
pleasures of boating, swimming, fishing, bird- 
watching or simply basking in the sun. 

To Secretary of the Interior Morton and 
his predecessor, Walter J. Hickel, the peo- 
ple of this area owe thanks for their indis- 
pensable support, as they do to Mayor Lind- 
say, an early and ardent promoter of the 
Gateway. As chairman of the Committee on 
the Interior, Senator Jackson of Washing- 
ton has been a major champion of the proj- 
ect and is counted on to guide the bill 
through the upper house. Not least, credit 
should go to the Regional Plan Association, 
which first conceived the idea of linking New 
York harbor’s parks into a coherent area. 


[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Evening Press, 
May 15, 1971] 


No Cause ror DELAY 


The suggestion of Rep. James J. Howard, 
that on-site congressional hearings on the 
proposed Gateway National Recreation Area 
be held, while it has some merit, should not 
be allowed to delay any positive steps leading 
to implementation of the plan. U.S. Senate 
subcommittee hearings are already under 
way and Mr. Howard is evidently referring 
to House subcommittee hearings which are 
scheduled late in June, suggesting that they 
be held at the Shore instead of in Washing- 
ton. If this supposition is correct then no 
additional delay would ensue, unless those 
hearings could be advanced. 

To those who have been advocating the 
conversion of Sandy Hook into some kind of 
park, county, state or national, for the bene- 
fit of the people instead of mouldering away 
in the custody of the army, the very word 
“delay” conjures up memories of countless 
previous battles to pry it loose from the mili- 
tary. At every juncture in the 40 year his- 
tory of the campaign this newspaper has been 
mounting to secure the park there has been 
some sort of delay that ended in killing the 
project for the time being. 

By this time the New York Harbor area has 
been studied and restudied. Surveys without 
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number have been made. The advantages of 
doing something about park areas now, while 
they are available, are well known. Details 
can be worked out if the Gateway project can 
just get started. 

Fortunately, the ideal starting point, Sandy 
Hook, is immediately available. The land al- 
ready belongs to the federal government. 
Making it the first unit of a Gateway Na- 
tional Recreational Area would pose few 
problems and there would be no acquisition 
costs. 

While the initial work on Sandy Hook is 
progressing, matters concerning the final ex- 
tent of the project could be determined with 
consideration of all the suggestions being 
made on that score, whether brought out in 
hearings on-site or in Washington. 


[From the New York Daily News, 
May, 17, 1971] 


GREEN LIGHT FOR GATEWAY 


After two years in hibernation, the pro- 
posed Gateway National Recreation Area has 
come to life again. 

A concrete plan is now before a Senate 
subcommittee and last week President Rich- 
ard Nixon gave the project a personal shove 
by making a helicopter tour of the sprawl- 
ing park area with various state and local 
officials. 

Tailored to meet budget restrictions, the 
Gateway now consists of the Sandy Hook 
peninsula in New Jersey and the Breezy 
Point-Jamaica Bay-Floyd Bennett Field 
complex in New York. 

Generally speaking, the park scheme has 
won the almost unanimous local support it 
deserves. The region desperately needs a 
major recreation facility, particularly one 
that is doorstep-handy to families unable to 
mount safaris in search of wholesome pleas- 
ure. 
Gateway would lie within easy reach of 20 
million persons (10% of all Americans). The 
estimated $141 million development cost 
would be one of the smartest investments 
the U.S. ever made. 

If there is a hitch, it could be the status 
of Floyd Bennett, which the White House 
only recently tossed into the package. Both 
Albany and City Hall want that abandoned 
military airfield for purposes of their own. 

The city and state may have a point, but 
it would be unforgivably shortsighted to en- 
danger the whole plan. 

A reasonable compromise seems possible 
with, let’s say, an understanding that work 
on the field would be left until last. Mean- 
while, the question of whether part of the 
land would be better used for housing, in- 
dustry or private aviation could he worked 
out. = 

All energies now should be concentrated on 
winning Congressional approval so the park 
becomes a reality at something more than 
glacial speed. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICA’S DO- 
MESTIC FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago, I testified at a hearing be- 
fore the Consumer Subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee on the subject of 
protecting our domestic fishing resource 
from ruination by foreign fishing fleets. 

I am a member of this subcommittee, 
and we are reviewing several bills re- 
garding fish inspection. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARK HATFIELD 


As our committee reviews various bills re- 
lating to fish inspection legislation, I think 
we should examine the more basic question 
of preserving the very industry that the bills 
would regulate. As a Senator from the North- 
west, I know firsthand the decline our fish- 
ing industry has experienced, due in large 
part to the increased Russian fishing off the 
coast of Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 

I believe fish protection should be just as 
important as fish inspection. There will be 
no fish to inspect, if past trends continue. 
There will be nothing but fishing ghost towns 
left along our coasts unless the Federal gov- 
ernment takes strong steps to preserve what 
is left of this once valuable industry. 

Yesterday, I checked with my home state, 
Oregon, to ascertain the latest report. I call 
attention to these dramatic statistics: at 
one plant, production is down 80% from 
last year; at a second it is down 75%; at 
a third, 63%. At a fourth, production is 
only half of what it was last year at this 
time. The annual Oregon trawl landings of 
fish have decreased from 33 million pounds 
in 1965 to 18 million pounds in 1970, I also 
call attention to the attached statistics. 
While Oregon is known as a lumber state, 
our fishing industry has played a historic 
role in the life of our state’s economy, 

Unemployment in Oregon statewide was 
7.6% in February, but was higher along our 
coast, where Russian fishing has cut into 
Oregon jobs as indicated above. In Clatsop 
County, at the mouth of the Columbia Riv- 
er, unemployment was 18% in January and 
12.2% in February. It was over 9% in the 
other coastal counties. As another example, 
I have been advised that the Oregon catch 
of ocean perch was about 13 million pounds 
before the Russians moved in, and last year 
it had fallen to one million. 

In my home town of Newport, I was told 
that if the trends of the past years continue, 
there will be no groundfish industry in two 
or three years. While I recognize that fish 
imports also contribute to this decline, I 
know from discussions with Oregonians just 
how much the Russians have eaten into the 
traditional catch. 

As I speak today, I am advised that 50 
Russian fishing vessels are operating just 
outside the twelve mile limit off the North- 
west coast. I know that other states have ex- 
perienced similar reductions in the catch by 
American boats. 

The same interest shown toward establish- 
ing laws for Federal fish inspection must be 
shown to establish protection for the fish 
resource. If strong action is not taken soon 
by the Federal government, these inspectors 
we are talking about will not have anything 
to inspect, because foreign fishing boats will 
have effectively eliminated one of this coun- 
try’s oldest industries. 


RECENT OREGON FISHING STATISTICS 


Type of fish 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


Pacific Ocean 

erch (in mil- 

ions of Ibs.)_... 13.5 t 1.6 U8 
Catch per hour 

unit of effort... 1,200 700 400 
Other rock fish_... 4.0 u 4.0 3.6 
Arrow tooth 

21 1.0 


Total of all speci- 
men, Otter 
Trawl Fisheries.. 32.5 

Catch per unit of 
effort (in hours). 1,100 

Total efforts in 
thousands of 


20.3 18.2 
1,000 800 80 700 


19.6 22.4 24.2 25.9 


Note.—intensive Russian fishing began in April 1966, so 1965 
serves as base year. Arrow tooth flounder used mainly as mink 
food—found in deeper water. 
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GENOCIDE CONVENTION DOES NOT 
CREATE NEW RISK OF EXTRA- 
DITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the visions conjured up by those op- 
posed to ratification of the Genocide 
Convention is that American citizens, 
up to and including top Government 
officials might be hauled before a kanga- 
roo court composed of representatives of 
hostile powers intent on convicting them 
of some trumped-up charges of genocide. 
These fears are based on a misreading 
of the convention and have absolutely no 
basis in fact. 

Article VI of the convention reads: 

Persons charged with genocide or any of 
the other acts enumerated in Article III 
shall be tried by a competent tribunal of the 
State in the territory of which the act was 
committed, or by such international penal 
tribunal as may have jurisdiction with 
respect to those Contracting Parties which 
shall have accepted its jurisdiction. 


In order for any American citizens to 
be tried in a foreign court for any crime, 
whether defined by the Genocide Conven- 
tion or anything else, one of three condi- 
tions must hold: He must be in the 
custody of a foreign power; he must be 
liable to extradition under a properly 
negotiated treaty; or we must have ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction of the interna- 
tional tribunal mentioned in the conven- 
tion if and when such a tribunal is 
formed. 

In the case of an American in the 
custody of a foreign power, the Genocide 
Convention would in no way change the 
situation that now prevails. An Amer- 
ican citizen being physically held by a 
foreign power can now be tried in any 
way before any court and for any crime 
from shoplifting to espionage, even to 
genocide, and there is nothing we can do 
about it. 

As to extradition, an American citizen 
is liable for extradition only if he is 
charged with a crime covered by an ex- 
tradition treaty signed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. The Gen- 
ocide Convention is not an extradition 
treaty and contains nothing to compel 
extradition in any given case. At the 
present time, we have extradition treaties 
covering various crimes with over 80 na- 
tions. All of them protect the constitu- 
tional rights of Americans. None of these 
include genocide. Hence, even if we ratify 
the convention, Americans are not made 
liable to extradition for crimes committed 
in violation of it. We would have to re- 
negotiate our extradition treaties to in- 
clude genocide. This is exactly what we 
are doing at theh moment with air pira- 
cy. While we would probably want to ne- 
gotiate such treaties with some of the 
signatory nations, we would not be com- 
pelled to do so with all. 

With respect to an international tri- 
bunal, such a court with jurisdiction 
over crimes of genocide is not now in 
existence, nor is there any attempt under 
way to establish one. If one should ever 
be created the United States would have 
to accept its jurisdiction in the same way 
it accedes to any international agree- 
ment. The President and the Senate 
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would both have to accept it. We would 
hardly accept the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national court if it jeopardized the na- 
tional integrity of the United States or 
the individual rights of its citizens. 

It is apparent, then, that the Genocide 
Convention will not put our citizens or 
elected officials at the mercy of trumped 
up charges brought by hostile powers. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to act 
without further delay on the Genocide 
Convention. 


THE RECENT VETERANS DEMON- 
STRATION IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we re- 
cently had demonstrations here in 
Washington by a small number of per- 
sons claiming to be Vietnam war vet- 
erans. Although the number was small, 
the demonstrators enjoyed television 
and newspaper coverage that gave their 
performance national impact. It has 
since been shown that several of those 
in the spotlight during the demonstra- 
tions were as phony as the slogans they 
employed. 

Estimates as to the number of legiti- 
mate veterans protesting during the week 
in April vary. Perhaps there were as few 
as 500, or perhaps as many as 1,000. 
Given even the most generous of esti- 
mates, this turnout was minute when it is 
considered that about 244 million Amer- 
ican servicemen have been to Vietnam. 

Many American veterans who fought 
in Vietnam and earlier conflicts resent 
the attempt to make it look as though 
there is widespread sentiment among 
veterans for surrender in Vietnam. 

I believe that most of us are aware that 
the majority of veterans have a deep 
feeling for their country and want to 
strengthen democracy rather than de- 
stroy it. No doubt many of the veterans 
feel that the use of American ground 
troops in Vietnam has been a mistake. 
But most realize that we must correct the 
mistake, not compound it by an irre- 
sponsible reaction to the attempted in- 
timidation by street mobs. 

While some former servicemen have 
been bathing in the publicity that comes 
with condemning America, others have 
been quietly reaffirming their faith in 
the greatness of our Nation. 

One such expression of faith came last 
week from a retired Air Force warrant 
officer, Howard N. Bossert, of Phoenix. 
Mr. Bossert sent back the income tax re- 
fund checks worth $270.36 he had re- 
ceived for 1968 and 1969. Mr. Bossert said 
that he was taking the action because of 
his “deep feelings for my country and for 
the democracy which we enjoy.” And he 
also explained “it is my way of a demon- 
stration, rather than the recent actions 
of other veterans in Washington, D.C.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the text of the letter in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
May 20, 1971. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Accounts, Division of Disburse- 
ment, San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter may seem strange 

to you, but it conveys my deep feelings for 
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my country and for the democracy which we 
enjoy. 

I am retired from the United States Air 
Force, after 30 years honorable service. Fol- 
lowing that period, I have been employed 
by the State of Arizona for over 14 years as 
the Air Personnel Officer for the Arizona Air 
National Guard. 

After this many years of serving my gov- 
ernment, I have carefully considered this 
action and feel fully justified in my decision 
to return the following Federal Income Tax 
refund checks for 1968 and 1969 to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Check #51,331,013. Amount: $69.23. 

Check #+70,840,432. Amount: $201.13. 

I feel it is the only way I can show my 
appreciation, even though the amount is 
small, considering the size of the National 
debt. 

However, it is my way of a Demonstration, 
rather than the recent actions of other vet- 
erans in Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp N. Bossert, 
CWO, USAF, retired. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
next Tuesday, May 25, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations will 
vote on my resolution of disapproval to 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
1, which would combine several different 
volunteer agencies having extremely di- 
verse goals, methods and memberships 
into one supercolossal monolith called 
“Action.” 

I will not take this time now to com- 
ment upon the President’s assumptions 
that the achievement of economy in gov- 
ernment is possible through the combi- 
nation of so many dissimilar programs, 
or discuss the assertion of his planners 
that such a large amorphous organiza- 
tion will inspire greater degrees of vol- 
untary participation than the present 
single-purpose programs. I will only 
State that so far, there has been no evi- 
dence forthcoming from the administra- 
tion that any economies of scale would 
be achieved or that any greater degree 
of voluntarism would be inspired. In fact, 
quite the contrary seems to be the case. 
The administration is asking for more 
money for the new agency than these 
programs would ordinarily require if 
their separate budgets were totaled. And, 
the volunteers of these programs have 
almost unanimously shown, through 
their testimony and through votes and 
statements of organizations representing 
them, that they are decidedly not en- 
thusiastic about the ability of this new 
conglomerate to attract new and thor- 
oughly dedicated volunteers. 

Sargent Shriver, the former Director 
of both the Peace Corps and VISTA, has 
addressed himself specifically to this 
latter point in a statement to Senator 
RIBICOFF, a statement which I would like 
to call to the attention of ali my col- 
leagues. In addition, a lengthy article in 
the May 15 issue of the Naticnal Jour- 
nal gives a good indication of the hasty 
and improvised planning which has gone 
into this proposed agency. 

While, needless to say, I do not agree 
with this reporter’s assessment of the 
prospects for the creation of this agency, 
I think that many of his findings are 
extremely interesting and indicative of 
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the carelessness that has characterized 
most of the groundwork that has gone 
into this grandiose scheme. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
insertions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SARGENT SHRIVER 


No one has failed to volunteer for the 
Peace Corps, Vista, Foster Grandparents, the 
Teacher Corps, or any other governmental 
program because of bad government organi- 
zation. No one additional person will volun- 
teer in the future because of government bu- 
reaucratic reorganization, Probably nothing 
is of less interest to potential volunteers 
than the bureaucratic arrangements made by 
public administration experts in Washington. 
Volunteers will never rally around an organi- 
zation chart. 

The basic fault, therefore, with the total 
Nixon Administration program so far as vol- 
unteers is concerned, lies in the fact that the 
leadership of the Administration concen- 
trates on the appearance of change, rather 
than the substance. 

Americans who volunteer do so because 
they are interested in helping to solve a prob- 
lem, Nearly always that problem is a human 
problem, because volunteers are people who 
want to work with and for other people. 
Thus, the Peace Corps came into existence 
because the compassion of millions of Amer- 
icans was aroused by deprivation and poverty 
in the developing world, and their enthu- 
siasm and idealism were stimulated by the 
energy and hopes of newly independent 
peoples. 

Originally, they responded to a call for 
help issued by President Kennedy, even 
though he never uttered a word about the 
governmental structure, not even the name 
of the organization of which the volunteers 
would become the most essential part. 

Originally, also, many adult Americans 
thought no one would volunteer for the 
Peace Corps except “beatniks,” “Vassar girls 
in Bermuda shorts,” and “draft dodgers.” 
Those are quotations from the critics of 
1961, among whom one of the most formid- 
able then is President of the United States 
now. Similarly, when Vista was started the 
“experts” said that no man would volunteer 
for Vista, because the Peace Corps would have 
greater appeal, with its opportunities for 
foreign travel. People who think like that 
don't understand the spirit which moves 
Americans to volunteer. 

Americans volunteer for Vista because 
they are interested in the problem which 
Vista was created to help solve: in wretched 
schools in rural America; hunger; tsolation 
on Indian reservations; hatred and aliena- 
tion in the ghettos; sickness in the cities 
within eyeshot of the greatest medical re- 
search centers in the world. In short, to 
combat injustice in American society. Amer- 
icans volunteered for the Peace Corps to 
throw themselves into the attack against 
the same kinds of problems around the 
world. 

Millions of teenagers “marched for devel- 
opment” on Sunday, May 9—Mother’s Day— 
because they wanted to “vote with their 
feet.” They wanted to put their bodies and 
their spirits where other people put their 
mouths. It should surprise no one who un- 
derstands the spirit of American volunteers 
to learn that these teenage volunteers raised 
a sum of money in one day equal to 18 per- 
cent of the annual budget of Vista. 

These volunteers were proving a truism 
we learned in the Peace Corps: 

People will do for nothing what they will 
never do for money. 

Because of considerations like these which 
the “hardnosed experts” will consider ir- 
relevant, the proposed reorganization of the 
existing volunteer agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will: 
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1. Stimulate exactly no one to volunteer 
for these agencies. 

2. Will probably discourage a significant 
number of people from volunteering. 

3. Will add to the cost of the existing or- 
ganizations. 

4. Will extinguish the few remaining 
sparks of enthusiasm for government vol- 
unteer programs in our country. 

Instead of bureaucratic reorganizations 
created to satisfy paperwork specialists, 
America needs substantive revitalization 
of the volunteer spirit in this country. 

How can this be done? 

First of all, leadership in the White House 
and leadership from the Congress. Such lead- 
ership could be produced in a number of 
ways: 

First of all, the Congress could make it 
the law of the land that an American citi- 
zen can gain credit for being a “good guy,” 
just as he now incurs blame for being a “bad 
guy.” Today, by law, the Attorney General 
of the United States is required to issue a 
list of all the organizations in the United 
States wherein membership is held against 
the American so unwise or imprudent or 
naive as to have joined. The Attorney Gen- 
eral issues this list of proscribed organiza- 
tions, Why shouldn't the Secretary of HEW 
be ordered to create a list of “good” organi- 
zations, where service would be credited to 
an American who volunteers and works, 
whether for a private organization or for 
public enterprises like Vista or Peace Corps? 
One simple guideline for the Secretary of 
HEW would be the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s list of Section 501(c)(3) organizations 
which have been already deemed to be in the 
public interest and granted exemptions from 
taxes. If this is too simple a solution, cer- 
tainly the Congress is capable of finding a 
creative solution to the preparation of such a 
list. 

If service in these private and public phil- 
anthropic enterprises were determined by 
the Congress to be not only in the na- 
tional interest, but a substitute for military 
service, the United States would be presented 
with a deluge of hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers. Such an increase in the numbers 
of citizens who volunteer would enhance the 
possibility of creating an all-volunteer Army, 
It is certainly clear that just as thousands 
will volunteer for humanitarian work when 
the cause is just, no one will volunteer for 
an Army whose cause is unjust. 

A second way in which the volunteer spirit 
could be revitalized wouid be for Congress 
to require all agencies of the Government to 
recruit and use full-time volunteers as ‘‘con- 
sumer representatives.” 

Why would this be beneficial? 

1. Volunteers working as “consumer repre- 
sentatives" would make Government agen- 
cies more accessible and responsive to the 
complaints and needs of those whom they 
are supposed to serve. 

2. “Consumer representatives” would be a 
source of independent thinking and new 
ideas coming from “employees” unafraid of 
being fired. 

3. To those who fear that such a core of 
“consumer representatives’ within each 
agency of government would create adminis- 
trative confusion, I would suggest they con- 
sider why Chrysler Corp., Ford Motor Co., 
and other giant corporations have recently 
created vice presidents and whole divisions 
in Detroit solely to respond to customer com- 
plaints nationwide. 

4. This proposal, moreover, would open 
dozens of new ways and places where Ameri- 
cans could serve their country and their fel- 
low countrymen in specific areas of work most 
interesting to them—business school stu- 
dents and graduates working as volunteers in 
the Commerce Department or Treasury; fu- 
ture farmers with Agriculture; young archi- 
tects and engineers in G.S.A. in a position to 
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speak out on behalf of the public interest 
when government building plans affect the 
environment; etc. 

A third way in which the spirit of volun- 
teer-ism (of doing, not just talking) could 
be rejuvenated, would be for Congress to 
grant income tax deductions for personal 
contributions of time, not just money—in 
other words, a doer’s deduction. 

How could this be done? Simply by creating 
a new procedure similar to the existing W-2 
employee withholding tax form. Every volun- 
teer would be credited at the minimum wage 
for hours of service given to a recognized 
charitable institution. I.R.S. experts believe 
this could be accomplished with administra- 
tive ease. Fiscal experts suggest the costs 
could be controlled simply by limiting the 
maximum number of hours a person could 
deduct; and volunteer supervisors claim it 
would mean added stability and increased 
effectiveness for their programs, by giving 
them a combination carrot-and-stick. Of 
course, this would reduce tax revenues, just 
as the accelerated depreciation allowance to 
business reduces tax payments, But, in a 
democracy, as distinguished from an oli- 
garchy, shouldn't the gift of one’s self be at 
least equal to the gift of one’s money? 

These ideas are in keeping with the spirit 
of private voluntary initiative. They do not 
exhaust the range of possibilities. But, hope- 
fully, they indicate that Congress should 
reject a mere administrative face-lifting 
given to established and successful programs 
and organizations, and concentrate instead 
on substantive changes likely to stimulate 
volunteers for all organizations—private as 
well as public. 

It almost need not be said, but objectivity 
and candor require me to emphasize that the 
most essential changes to stimulate volun- 
teers would be: 

1. To stop the war. 

2. To stop the moral scandal created by our 
country’s miserly contributions to the world’s 
poor people, which this year have sunk to 
the lowest point in 25 years, If the stock 
market had suffered an equal decline, the 
White House would declare a national 
emergency. 

3. To stop the creation of more poor people 
within our own country, a recent tragic 
development reported by the Census Bureau. 
No increase in volunteers can possibly off- 
set economic policies which cause unemploy- 
ment and inflation, simultaneously. 

4. To stop the war against our own youth, 
if for no better reason than the fact that 
they are the greatest source of potential 
volunteers. 

Finally, let us never forget that the 
genuine experts on how volunteer programs 
should be run are volunteers and ex-volun- 
teers, not bureaucrats. From your own hear- 
ings, it is clear that the vast majority of 
volunteers are strongly opposed to Re- 
organization Plan Number One of 1971. Typ- 
ically, few, if any of them, were consulted 
in the creation of this plan. Few of them sup- 
port the proposal as submitted to Congress. 
I have read the testimony of the Hon. Glenn 
Ferguson, first Director of VISTA and former 
Ambassador to Kenya, and the testimony 
of Mr. Thomas Scanlon, one of the first and 
best-known of the Peace Corps Volunteers. 
I am happy to associate myself with their 
views. 

Congress should reject this plan and take 
the time to create a far more comprehensive 
plan to stimulate volunteer-ism in America. 


[From the National Journal, May 15, 1971] 
AGENCY Report/Pran To Merce VISTA, 
PEACE Corps, OTHER VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 
NEARS APPROVAL 
(By Jamie Heard) 
Suppressing their misgivings, key Mem- 
bers of Congress appear ready to approve the 
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first of President Nixon’s 1971 government 
reorganization proposals—creation of a new 
volunteer agency called Action, which would 
include the Peace Corps and VISTA. 

If their approval results in getting Action 
off the drawing boards and onto government 
organization charts, as seems likely, the new 
agency will have overcome its biggest 
hurdle—but by no means its only one: 

It would begin operation on July 1 with 
a strong dose of disaffection in the ranks of 
its 53,000 volunteers, particularly among 
those serving in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity’s Volunteers in Service to America 
program. VISTA volunteers are actively fight- 
ing the reorganization. 

The agency’s managers would be barred 
to a large degree from undertaking extensive 
innovation in the half-dozen volunteer pro- 
grams they would inherit. Top Administra- 
tion officials were asked for and gave a com- 
mitment against radical change during con- 
gressional hearings on the plan. 

Action would begin operation without one 
of the big programs Mr. Nixon wants to 
include in the agency—the HEW Depart- 
ment’s Teacher Corps. And Administration 
legislation to shift the corps to Action seems 
headed for trouble in Congress. 

The President’s reorganization plan has 
been approved by a subcommittee of the 
House Operations Committee and indica- 
tions are that it will be approved in the full 
committee and in the House and Senate. 

Mr. Nixon already has designated Peace 
Corps Director Joseph H. Blatchford as head 
of Action. Blatchford’s new agency would 
have seven times as many volunteers and 
more than twice the budget of the Peace 
Corps alone. Its programs would attack a 
wide variety of problems. Volunteers would 
work to allay domestic poverty, to help de- 
velop backward nations, to improve the per- 
formance of small businesses, to provide 
adult guidance to needy children. 

The very diversity of the programs has given 
rise to the objection that a broadly based 
yoluntarism effort run by a single agency is 
functionally illogical. Critics have said that 
the idea behind Action contravenes the sug- 
gestions of the President’s Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization, which recom- 
mended grouping programs according to 
function. 

But the Administration argues that the 
reorganization is needed to consolidate and 
expand the federal government’s role in man- 
aging voluntary service. 

Mr. Nixon said on March 24 that “it is the 
essential first step toward the goal of a 
system of volunteer service which uses to the 
fullest advantages the power of all the Amer- 
ican people to serve the purposes of the 
American nation.” 

The reorganization plan’s submission to 
Congress on March 24 was preceded by 
months of private disagreements between the 
Peace Corps and VISTA over the shape and 
thrust of the new agency’s programs—dis- 
agreements so fundamental that the plan 
was delayed for weeks while the two agen- 
cies tried to reconcile their differences. 

Reconciliation was not attained, and so 
the plan and its justifications were vaguely 
worded and contained few detailed explana- 
tions of how the agency would work and 
what advantages could be expected from the 
consolidation. 

Energetic lobbying by volunteer groups has 
sought to defeat the plan. Although that ob- 
jective seems unattainable, the groups’ fears 
were dispelled at least in part by Blatchford’s 
commitment to order no sweeping change. 

NEW AGENCY 

President Nixon formally proposed the new 
agency in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971. 

Three steps: Under the plan, OEO’s Vol- 
unteers in Service to America would be 
merged with a number of smaller volunteer 
programs—two from the HEW Department's 
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Administration on Aging and two from the 
Small Business Administration. 

In this message accompanying the plan, 
Mr. Nixon said that if the plan took effect, 
he would transfer the Peace Corps and the 
HUD Department's Office of Voluntary Ac- 
tion to the new agency, using existing execu- 
tive and legislative authority. The President 
said he would then submit legislation to 
Congress to transfer HEW's Teacher Corps 
to Action. 

Mr. Nixon said he would propose that Con- 
gress authorize Action to spend $20 million 
over and above the consolidated fiscal 1972 
budget level for the agencies that Action 
would absorb, 

The extra money would be used to finance 
experiments with new ways to use volunteers. 

In the event that all of the President's 
three-step plan is approved, Action would 
have an annual budget of about $180 mil- 
lion. It would have some 1,600 full-time em- 
ployees directing about 56,000 volunteers. 

Earlier announcement: Mr. Nixon first an- 
nounced his intention to create a new volun- 
teer agency in a Jan. 14 address at Lincoln, 
Nebr. The President told 9,000 University of 
Nebraska students and faculty members that 
the time had come “to forge an alliance of 
the generations.” 

The President told the group he would 
propose “a new volunteer service corps that 
will give young Americans an expanded op- 
portunity for the service they want to 
give... .” 

At the same time, the President announced 
that he would name Blatchford, 36, to head 
the new agency. 

Decision: The decision to form a new 
agency had been made by Mr. Nixon late last 
fall during his review of fiscal 1972 budget 
proposals. Office of Management and Budget 
Director George P. Shultz appointed Blatch- 
ford; VISTA Director Carol M. Khosrovi; 
acting OEO Director Frank C. Carlucci (who 
became OEO director March 24); Dwight A. 
Ink and Richard P. Nathan, assistant OMB 
directors, to lay the groundwork for the new 
agency. The five officials, who came to be 
known as the policy group, met several times 
between mid-December and Jan. 14. 

But before the group had time to work 
out details of the reorganization, the Presi- 
dent decided to announce his decision and 
to name Blatchford to head the new agency. 


PEACE CORPS-VISTA CONFLICTS 


Two days after the President's Nebraska 
speech, another interagency task force was 
formed on the initiative of OMB to work in 
cooperation with the policy group in drafting 
plans for the new agency. 

Members of the task force included Ann 
C. Macaluso and Bernard G. Martin, man- 
agement analysts at OMB; Jerry Brady and 
Kevin Lowther of the Peace Corps; William 
Geimer, James Tanck and Joseph Cavanaugh 
Jr. of VISTA; John Martin, HEW’s commis- 
sioner on aging; and William Smith and Rus- 
sell Wood of the Teacher Corps. 

Other representatives from these agencies 
attended task force meetings occasionally. 

According to one task force member: “The 
idea was that the task force, together with 
the policy group, should work out in some 
detail what agencies should be included in 
the new volunteer agency, what the new 
agency should look like organizationally and 
what it should do, as well as start off some 
of the documents such as the reorganization 
message and drafts of proposed new legisla- 
tion.” 

The task force and policy group originally 
had a March 1 deadline to complete their 
work. But because of serious disagreements— 
principally between Peace Corps and VISTA 
representatives—over what the new agency 
should do and how it should function, the 
task force failed to achieve most of its goals. 

Policy group and task force meetings were 
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unproductive and sometimes acrimonious. 
Participants are reluctant to discuss the 
meetings for the record. But in private, they 
paint a picture of meetings marked by end- 
less arguments between the Peace Corps and 
VISTA officials backed by their OEO super- 
visors, over how Action should be organized 
and how it should function, and of meetings 
in which hidden agendas and personal ani- 
mosities substituted for cooperative decision 
making. 

“We didn't get very far,” said one partici- 
pant. “There were fundamental disagree- 
ments between the Peace Corps and VISTA. 
A lot of meetings ended in inconclusive 
debates.” 

Different approaches: VISTA proposed a 
more radical departure from current pro- 
grams than the Peace Corps was willing to 
accept. 

Said one official who attended the meet- 
ings: “VISTA came in with the conceptual 
*big-think’ approach, They wanted to start 
from scratch, discard the full-time volunteer 
approach, and expand on the concept of vol- 
unteerism centered at the local level. 

“But the Peace Corps, relying on the Peace 
Corps experience, wanted to emphasize the 
full-time, skilled volunteer approach.” 

Another participant said: “The VISTA 
people philosophically believe that volun- 
tarism is a local function, and that the fed- 
eral government should ideally aim at put- 
ting itself out of business in the volunteer 
area. Peace Corps sees a need for a continued 
federal effort using full-time skilled volun- 
teers organized into corps.” 

Proposals: The differences between the two 
agencies are evident in draft proposals that 
the Peace Corps and VISTA prepared for the 
task force meetings. Although the documents 
were working papers which did not represent 
final positions, they nonetheless give a clear 
indication of how each agency wanted to ap- 
proach the new volunteer agency. 

Peace Corps—A Peace Corps paper, prepared 
in early March, proposed that VISTA be “re- 
structured,” and that “its volunteers and re- 
sources be redirected toward solving specific 
poverty-related problems. ... VISTA as pres- 
ently constituted would evolve into a series 
of ‘corps’ and supporting services.” 

The Peace Corps proposed that these new 
corps—for ecology, public safety, health, 
economic development—‘“‘emphasize full- 
time professionals supporting and enlarging 
the role of local part-time volunteers.” 

The paper proposed that the activities of 
the Peace Corps remain unchanged. 

VISTA—A paper prepared later in March by 
VISTA argued for “an essentially new, polit- 
ically sound and effective program a locally 
centered system of deploying federal re- 
sources to support problem solving by the 
rich array of non-federal institutions com- 
monly known as the independent sector.” 

VISTA proposed that the new agency— 
which would absorb the Peace Corps, VISTA 
and other volunteer agencies—establish 200 
volunteer resource centers throughout the 
nation. These centers would not operate vol- 
unteer programs on their own, but would 
complement and supplement problem solv- 
ing by local volunteer groups. 

The ultimate goal of the plan was to “phase 
the operational control of voluntarism back 
to the state, local and private levels... .” 

In another paper, addressed to the Peace 
Corps proposal, VISTA said: 

“The Peace Corps proposal seems to con- 
sist essentially of aggregations of federally 
paid full-time volunteers. It can be inferred 
from this emphasis that Peace Corps has in 
mind an uncritical perpetuation of federal/ 
non-federal relationships, or lack of them, 
which are presently embodied in VISTA and 
Peace Corps. Although it is debatable how 
much full-time, federally paid volunteers 
have damaged nonfederal initiative, it is clear 
that they have not much helped.” 
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Other difficulties: Resolving these concep- 
tual differences proved nearly impossible, due 
to additional complicating circumstances. 

Blatchford’s position—‘There was an in- 
evitable feeling in Peace Corps,” said one 
Official, “that Blatchford had been named by 
the President to head the new agency and 
that Peace Corps should lead the way, and 
that any other arrangement was a diminution 
of Peace Corps’ legitimate role.” 

At the same time, another participant in 
the meetings said, “other agencies were some- 
what hesitant to speak their minds. Clearly, 
Blatchford had the President’s backing; the 
question on everybody’s mind was, what did 
Blatchford want to do?” 

Leadership—OMB, nominally the leader of 
both the task force and policy group, failed 
to assert its authority. Here, too, the desig- 
nation of Blatchford as head of the new 
agency had an impact. 

“It was never really quite clear who was 
in charge,” said one participant, “The tim- 
ing of the President's naming of Blatchford 
made it difficult for OMB to play the leader- 
ship role.” 

OMB’s authority was further eroded be- 
cause the OMB leadership—Ink, Nathan, and 
Associate Director Arnold R. Weber—was 
deeply involved in drafting the President's 
executive reorganization plan, a project which 
had higher priority than the volunteer- 
agency reorganization. (For a report on the 
executive reorganization plan, see No. 19 p. 
977.) 

Resentments—Several task force and policy 
group members who represented neither VIS- 
TA nor the Peace Corps told National Jour- 
nal that VISTA officials resented the aggres- 
sive efforts by Blatchford and other Peace 
Corps officials to design programs for domes- 
tic problems when their experience was in 
foreign affairs. 

“The VISTA people were not convinced 
that Blatchford had a very sound grasp of 
what needs to be done in the area of domes- 
tic poverty,” one official said. 

Peace Corps representatives, in turn, devel- 
oped the attitude that VISTA was being de- 
liberately uncooperative, One Peace Corps 
participant said: “There were resentments all 
the way around. It was very difficult for peo- 
ple to work under those circumstances.” 

Missed deadline: The inability of Peace 
Corps and VISTA to agree on even the most 
basic organizational and functional questions 
made it impossible to meet the March 1 
deadline, 

“We spent most of the time debating the 
concept of what the federal role in volun- 
tarism ought to be,” one participant said. 
“We never got down to the nuts and bolts 
of how you create and build a new agency.” 

The Reorganization Act (83 Stat 6) was 
to expire on April 1. Rather than take the 
chance that Congress might not renew it 
immediately (renewal is now pending), the 
White House leaned on OMB to come up 
with a proposal—no matter how skeletal— 
that could be forwarded to Congress prior to 
April 1. 

In late March, therefore, OMB turned from 
the task force and asked the Peace Corps, 
alone, to prepare a draft of the reorganiza- 
tion proposal. The Peace Corps proposal 
merely listed the agencies to be consolidated 
into Action and requested additional funds 
to experiment with new program ideas, 

Neither the Peace Corps draft not the final 
White House plan, which went to congress 
March 24, spelled out whether the component 
agencies would retain their separate names 
and identities. Neither plan specified how the 
functional relationships of the volunteer 
agencies to their current parent agencies 
would be affected by the merger, although 
Blatchford said in Capitol Hill testimony that 
the Peace Corps would remain responsive to 
the State Department’s foreign poilcy goals. 
Nor did either plan set forth, except in very 
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general terms, what savings and efficiencies 
would be realized through the reorganiza- 
tion. 

Some Members of Congress and supporters 
of the established volunteer programs regaic- 
ed the plan as so vague that they became 
increasingly skeptical that there were any 
sound reasons for the reorganization. 


TEACHER CORPS RESISTANCE 


The White House originally intended to 
include the HEW Department’s Teacher Corns 
in the reorganization scheme. 

This plan was supported by Blatchford, 
but was strongly opposed by HEW Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson and Education Com- 
missioner Sidney P. Marland, Jr. The HEW 
Department’s Office of Education (OE) now 
has direct jurisdiction over the Teacher 
Corps. Their protests, together with early 
indications of congressional opposition to 
the Teacher Corps’ inclusion, resulted in a 
White House decision to offer separate legis- 
lation to shift the Teacher Corps into Action. 

The White House decision reduced the 
chances that the reorganization plan will 
be vetoed by Congress. 

Marland’s opposition: Alarmed by reports 
that the policy group was discussing the 
possibility of moving the Teacher Corps from 
OE to the new volunteer agency, Marland 
wrote Richardson Jan. 8: 

“During the past several days there have 
been conversations suggesting the possibility 
of a new arrangement for the organizational 
placement of the Teacher Corps. A merger 
with VISTA and the Peace Corps has been 
mentioned. 

“The Teacher Corps is a vital and a most 
appropriate component of the Office of Edu- 
cation. . . . I expect to build vigorously on 
the Teacher Corps thrust in the years ahead, 
and I would be severely handicapped without 
it as a fundamental component of this 
office.” 

According to HEW Department and White 
House sources, who declined to be identi- 
fied, a reference to the Teacher Corps as one 
of the agencies to be merged into the new 
volunteer agency was deleted from the Pres- 
ident’s Jan, 14 speech shortly before he 
delivered it. Richardson had pleaded Mar- 
land’s case with OMB officials, who succeeded 
in obtaining the deletion. 

Marland intensified his opposition in a 
Jan. 15 memo to Richardson. “The Teacher 
Corps,” he wrote, “unlike VISTA and the 
Peace Corps, is not a volunteer agency. It 
is a resource for developing a new breed of 
teachers essential to the reform mandate 
now engaging this office.” 

The commissioner said that the Teacher 
Corps is an invaluable means for OE to 
help provide young dedicated teachers to 
inner-city schools, that it is “a resource for 
changing the institution of teacher educa- 
tion,” and that it provides “a delivery system 
for installing new and more effective instruc- 
tional programs in the schools.” 

In a Jan. 26 memo to the President, Rich- 
ardson once again went to bat for Marland, 
repeating almost verbatim the arguments 
Marland had made in his Jan. 15 memo. 

There followed a Feb. 10 White House 
meeting, attended by Marland, Richardson, 
Shultz, John D. Ehrlichman, executive di- 
rector of the Domestic Council, and the 
President, during which Marland and Rich- 
ardson pressed their point of view. 

Graham dismissal: At the same time that 
Marland was arguing his case outside OE, 
he moved to consolidate his position within 
OE. On Jan. 14, he dismissed Richard Graham 
as head of the Teacher Corps, a position Gra- 
ham had held since 1965. 

A former Peace Corps official (1961-65), 
Graham was suspected by Marland and other 
OE officials of behind-the-scenes support for 
the transfer of the Teacher Corps into the 
new agency. 
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Graham was a principal figure in initiating 
last November a joint three-year Teacher 
Corps-Peace Corps program which allows vol- 
unteers to serve in both. 

He was also a strong supporter for the 
Volunteer Teacher Corps, & program au- 
thorized by Congress last year which supports 
part-time volunteer teaching activities of 
college graduates, housewives and college, 
high school and junior high school students 
in 13 projects around the nation. 

Graham ran the Teacher Corps in a highly 
independent fashion. One official, who asked 
not to be identified, said: “Dick didn’t see 
himself as part of OE or HEW or even the 
Administration, but as head of the Teacher 
Corps, period, and he ran it as if it were an 
independent agency. Allen (James E. Allen, 
former education commissioner, 1969-70) and 
other commissioners put up with it, but 
Marland was definitely determined that he 
would be the man in education. He just 
wasn't going to sit still for anyone going 
around the commissioner of education.” 

Congressional opposition: Opposition to 
inclusion in Action of the Teacher Corps 
came also from Capitol Hill. 

Magnuson—Sen. Warren G, Magnuson, D- 
Wash., chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for the Labor and HEW 
Departments, wrote to Richardson in March, 
protesting the transfer. 

Harley M. Dirks, a subcommittee staff 
member, told National Journal: “We view 
the Teacher Corps as a teacher-training pro- 
gram; we're not anxious to see it put into 
the new volunteer agency. 

“Magnuson, of course, is chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee for HEW, and 
his letter may have had some impact on the 
Administration’s decision.” 

Quie—Rep. Albert H. Quie, R-Minn.,, rank- 
ing minority member of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, which has juris- 
diction over the Teacher Corps program, also 
opposed the transfer. 

“From HEW to the President,” Quie told 
National Journal, “I let them all know that 
I was opposed to it—and not only strenuously 
opposed to it, but that I would fight it.” 

Quie said that he also considers the 
Teacher Corps a professional teacher-train- 
ing program which does not belong in a 
volunteer agency, “but in an agency whose 
main concern is education.” 


ADMINISTRATION PLANS 


The inability of the policy groups and the 
task force to develop anything more than 
very general recommendations for a con- 
solidated volunteer agency led to the estab- 
lishment of still another task force early this 
April. This group was given two jobs: to 
prepare sound arguments to present to Con- 
gress justifying the creation of Action, and to 
develop a new organizational and manage- 
ment system for Action. 

The new task force, which is directly re- 
sponsible to Blatchford, eventually will turn 
to developing options for fresh programs; the 
emphasis will be on experimental projects to 
find new ways to utilize part-time, nonpro- 
fessional volunteers. 

New task force: The new task force, which 
began meeting April 5, is headed by Christo- 
pher Mould, director of the HUD Depart- 
ment’s Office of Voluntary Action. Blatch- 
ford chose Mould in order to have a neutral 
figure—an official identified with neither the 
Peace Corps nor VISTA—capable of keeping 
harmony within the group. 

Members—Members of the task force in- 
clude: Kevin Lowther and John Donohue of 
the Peace Corps; Ann Mascaluso of OMB; 
Edward Dela Rosa and Ernest Russell of 
VISTA; John B. Keller of the HEW Depart- 
ment’s Foster Grandparent program; Richard 
M. Sweeney of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; and Eric H. Biddle Jr. of the OVA. 

Activities—Mould told National Journal 
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that the task force initially focused on pre- 
paring arguments for Administration wit- 
nesses to use in congressional testimony on 
the reorganization plan. 

The task force developed three main argu- 
ments which Blatchford and other Admin- 
istration witnesses used to defned the plan: 
the advantages of a combined recruiting and 
selection process for all volunteer programs; 
the savings that would be realized from a 
combined management, recuriting and selec- 
tion procedure; and the increased visibility 
that all volunteer programs would experience 
in a single volunteer agency. 

Early in April, the task force also began 
developing new management techniques for 
recruitment, volunteer selection and budget 
planning. 

“Essentially, it’s an effort to prepare Blatch- 
ford to administer the agencies that will be 
dumped in his lap come July 1,” Mould said. 
“He's got to be put in a position to start 
managing on day one.” 

New programs: It will be weeks, if not 
several months, before the task force turns to 
the question of new programs, Mould said. 

Blatchford himself has spoken only in very 
general terms about new programs. In an 


April 14 interview with National Journal, he 
spoke of the need for a single volunteer 
newer push to 


agency to give “a bigger, 
voluntarism.” 

“Our feeling is that to pull it off, you need 
one agency that can give each component 
greater visibility by being in one place,” he 
said. 

The new agency, Blatchford said, would 
provide a more visible recruitment program 
for voluntarism and highlight the role of 
voluntarism “in getting American citizens to 
work on the problems of the country and the 
world.” 

In an April 13 television interview on the 
Public Broadcasting Service's “Thirty Min- 
utes With...” program, Blatchford dis- 
cussed some of his ideas for change if the 
reorganization plan is adopted. 

“We will tackle just about every human 
problem that exists,” he said. “We'll build 
a base in the new agency as to what’s already 
going on in the Peace Corps and in VISTA 
and the Teacher Corps and so forth; and 
we'll go from there and start programs where 
people in New Jersey who want to set up a 
migrant worker's day-care center, or adult 
education programs, those who want to get 
involved in counseling prisoners who are 
coming out on parole and having a tough 
time getting a job” will have an opportunity 
to volunteer their time. 

Blatchford added: “We’d like to ask the 
Governors and the mayors and the colleges 
and universities in this country to start their 
own volunteer programs.” 

Program changes: Eventually, changes will 
be made in the programs to be consolidated 
into Action. But Blatchford and his asso- 
ciates say the changes have not yet been 
defined and will be slow in coming. 

During the television interview, Blatchford 
said that VISTA's “concentration and its 
function on poverty will continue” and per- 
haps will be enlarged. But he also said that 
“each component part of the new agency 
will have to change in some way to fit into 
a new thing called Action.” 

Blatchford hinted that there would be 
more emphasis on providing services and less 
emphasis than in the past on community 
organization if VISTA were moved into 
Action. 

OPPOSITION TO ACTION 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 has stirred little 
concern in Congress. 

But intensive opposition to the scheme has 
come from the National VISTA Alliance and 
from backers of the SBA and HEW programs 
that would be merged into Action. 

The alliance, which believes that the Nixon 
Administration has little concern for the 
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poor, is suspicious of the Administration’s 
motives. The other opponents are concerned 
about possible changes in the SBA and HEW 
programs—concerns that have grown with 
time due to the vague nature of the re- 
organization proposal. 

The alliance: NVA, an organization of 
more than 2,000 dues-paying VISTA volun- 
teers, regards the Administration's plan as a 
move to dismantle OEO and to deemphasize 
further VISTA’s community organization ef- 
forts, already curtailed by the Nixon Admin- 
istration. 

Interviewed shortly after the reorganiza- 
tion plan was submitted to Congress, NVA 
director Stephen Regenstreif called the Ad- 
ministration’s reorganization plan “another 
step in the dismantling of OEO.” 

“When they get finished,” he said, “there 
won’t be anything but research and develop- 
ment left in OEO. 

“Blatchford wants skilled volunteers— 
architects, carpenters, lawyers, doctors—to 
provide services to communities,” Regen- 
strief said. “We feel this is necessary, but it 
won’t change institutions in the way that 
VISTA can, working with community people 
to make local government respond to the 
needs of the poor.” 

The NVA spelled out other objections in 
a March 29 statement mailed to Members 
of Congress: 

“The emphasis of the new agency seems 
to be away from actively working in poverty 
communities. 

“The Administration is more concerned 
about voluntarism and getting thousands of 
people to volunteer that about the functions 
the volunteers will perform. 

“The merger itself makes little sense since 
the only similarity is that the workers in- 
volved are all volunteers .. . If all volunteers 
are together just because they are volunteers, 
then it would seem that all government em- 
ployees should be placed into one super- 
department just because they are civil 
servants. 

“For effectiveness, VISTA should be in the 
same agency where the primary emphasis is 
the war on poverty ... not separated by an 
artificially created agency.” 

SCORE: Early opposition to the plan also 
came from volunteers in the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives (SCORE), one of two 
SBA programs that would transfer to Action. 
(The second SBA program is the Active Corps 
of Executives (ACE); volunteers in both 
programs provide counseling to small busi- 
nesses.) 

Julius Davidson, a member of SCORE’s 10- 
member national planning committee, told 
National Journal; “There's no common de- 
nominator with the other agencies. We're 
economically oriented; we're intrinsically 
tied up with SBA, If we go in with that other 
group, there's no telling what our relation- 
ship with SBA would be. 

“We are not employees of SBA or any other 
government organization. We are unpaid 
volunteers, and we are businessmen. We just 
want to do our own thing in our own way.” 

Davidson said that “quite a number of peo- 
ple in the program have expressed the view 
that they may not be interested” in remain- 
ing with the program if it becomes a part of 
Action. 

Retired persons: Backers of the two HEW 
Department programs slated for transfer to 
Action also oppose the reorganization plan. 

One, the Foster Grandparents Program, 
provides opportunity for retired persons to 
spend time with children deprived of normal 
adult relationships. The other, the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), enlists 
retired people to perform a variety of volun- 
teer tasks in their communities. 

The National Retired Teachers Association- 
American Association of Retired Persons, a 
2.7-million member organization, wants both 
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programs to remain in the HEW Depart- 
ment’s Administration on Aging. 

“Tt took us a long time to get AOA—an 
agency for elderly people—and it’s no sooner 
underway then they're breaking it up,” said 
Cyril Brickfield, legislative counsel to the 
NRTA-AARP. The AOA was created in 1965. 

Brickfield said he fears that the two pro- 
grams “are going to be downgraded” in Ac- 
tion. 

The NRTA-AARP has initiated a letter- 
writing campaign to Members of Congress, 
Brickfield said, “asking that they not let 
the Administration decimate the AOA and its 
programs.” 

ACTION IN CONGRESS 

The Administration won a critical test May 
5, when the House Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Legislation and Military 
Operations endorsed the President’s volun- 
teer reorganization plan by a 9-3 vote. 

Subcommittee Chairman Holifield, every 
Republican member of the subcommittee 
and all but three Democrats voted in favor 
of the plan. The three who voted against it 
were Reps. Benjamin S. Rosenthal, N.Y.; 
Fernand J. St Germain, R.I.; and William S. 
Moorhead, Pa. 

The full committee plans to vote on the 
plan May 18. 

Holifield’s decision to support the plan was 
crucial. Opponents were counting heavily on 
him to swing the subcommittee and the full 
committee against the proposal. During sub- 
committee hearings, held in late April and 
early May, Holifield, who also chairs the full 
committee, was very critical of some aspects 
of the plan. 

Lobbying: Prior to the hearings, opponents 
lobbied for weeks against the plan, winning 
the support of several influential Members of 
Congress who are either concerned about 
the plan’s vagueness or suspicious of the Ad- 
ministration’s intentions, 

The NVA, SCORE volunteers and the 
NRTA-AARP visited members of the House 
and Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittees as well as key members of the legis- 
lative committees with jurisdiction over 
VISTA, SCORE, and the Foster Grandparents 
and RSVP programs. 

House—The NVA and the NRTA-AARP 
concentrated their efforts in the House on 
winning over Rep. Carl D. Perkins, D-Ky. 
Perkins is chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over VISTA, RSVP and Foster Grandparents, 

Perkins also was strongly urged to oppose 
the plan by Rep. Frank Thompson Jr., D-N.J., 
second-ranking Democrat on the Education 
and Labor Committee and a long-time VISTA 
supporter. 

These efforts succeeded. During the week 
of April 19, Perkins decided to testify against 
the plan. And on April 28, he introduced a 
resolution (H. Res. 411) opposing the plan, 
The resolution was cosponsored by Thomp- 
son and 18 other House Members, all Demo- 
crats. 

SCORE volunteers concentrated on Reps. 
Wright Patman, D-Tex., and Joe L. Evins, 
D-Tenn. Patman is chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee; Evins is 
chairman of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business. Both men submitted letters 
to the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, opposing the plan as it affects the 
Small Business Administration’s volunteer 
programs, SCORE and ACE. 

“By placing these programs in Action,” 
Patman wrote, “it does not seem that any 
additional benefits will be gained for small 
businessmen.” 

Evins’ letter said that placing SCORE and 
ACE in an agency with other programs having 
dissimilar goals “can only end in disorgani- 
zation and chaos.” 

Senate—The NVA worked for weeks to find 
a Senator who would agree to lead the fight 
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against the reorganization plan. The alliance 
tried, but failed, to persuade Sen. Walter F. 
Mondale, D-Minn., to take the lead, Mondale 
opposes the reorganization, but felt he was 
too busy to assume the leadership role. 

The NVA was able, however, to convince 
Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jr., D-N.J., chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, to spearhead the opposition. On 
April 26, Williams introduced a resolution of 
disapproval (S. Res. 108), asking the Senate 
to reject the reorganization plan. The reso- 
lution is cosponsored by eight other Senate 
Democrats. 

Hearings: Both the House and Senate 
Government Operations Committees held 
hearings in late April and early May on the 
Administration's reorganization plan, 

Skepticism about the plan was more eyi- 
dent in the House committee than in its 
Senate counterpart, and the issues were 
fully explored in the three days of hearings 
held by the House Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Legislation and Military 
Operations. 

Dissidents—Opponents of the plan—among 
them Perkins, Thompson, the NVA, SCORE 
volunteers, the NRTA-AARP and the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition—criticized not only 
the reorganization plan, but also the inten- 
tions of the Administration. 

The opponents leveled a number of crit- 
icisms: 

They said the plan is too vague. Pablo 
Eisenberg, associate director for national 
organizations of the National Urban Coali- 
tion, told the subcommittee May 4: “The 
plan’s goals and objectives are sketchy and 
vague. There is little or no mention of the 
way the various components of Action will 
relate to one another.” 

Eisenberg said the plan provides no func- 
tional rationale for merging domestic and 
international volunteer programs, neglects to 
spell out how Action will combat domestic 
poverty, and gives no justification for pre- 
suming that administrative efficiency and 
effectiveness will be increased. 

They said programs to be absorbed into 
Action do not have similar goals or similar 
functions; they are similar only in that they 
utilize volunteers. 

“Voluntarism is neither a function nor a 
purpose,” NVA chairman Thomas L. New- 
berry testified May 3. “It is a means and a 
resource. The efficient use of this resource 
depends primarily on its having a purpose 
and a direction in which to channel its ener- 
gies. Action has no specific mission other 
than to mistake numbers of volunteers for 
specific purposes,” 

The reorganization, NVA and other critics 
emphasized, violates the recommendations of 
the President’s Advisory Council on Executive 
Organization (the Ash Council). The Ash 
Council suggested generally that government 
be organized along functional lines. It rec- 
ommended, for example, that VISTA be 
transferred to the proposed new Community 
Development Department, along with other 
community-oriented programs such as the 
HUD Department’s model cities program. 
(For a report on the model cities program, 
see Vol. 2, No. 51, p. 2755.) 

They said the reorganization would be 
substantial harm to existing programs and 
agencies. 

Walter Channing, chairman of the national 
SCORE planning committee, told the sub- 
committee April 29 that SCORE, which would 
continue to work closely with the Small 
Business Administration as a part of Action, 
would be serving two masters, a situation 
that would cause confusion, delay action, 
and increase expenses. 

Both Perkins and Bernard E. Nash, NRTA- 
AARP'’s executive director, said that the Ad- 
ministration on Aging’s value as a special 
focal point for senior citizens within the fed- 
eral bureaucracy would be hurt seriously by 
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moving the Foster Grandparents and RSVP 
programs to Action. 

“I hate to see us turn our backs on the old 
people of this country,” Perkins testified on 
April 29. “I’m afraid that’s what we'd be 
doing.” (Both men also said that Foster 
Grandparents and RSVP are employment op- 
portunity programs, not volunteer programs.) 

The plan, some opponents said, is a dis- 
guised effort to dismantle OEO and to scale 
down VISTA’s work with the poor, 

Thompson said he was “particularly dis- 
turbed” by the restructuring of VISTA “in 
an alarmingly undefined way.” Perkins said 
he feared that the transfer of VISTA would 
be a step toward making OEO “a research or- 
ganization only.” That, he said, “was never 
the true intent of Congress in creating OEO.” 

Newberry said the Nixon Administration 
has treated VISTA with “an attitude of 
neglect.” 

Newberry introduced for the record two 
documents purporting to show that the Ad- 
ministration late last year was seriously con- 
sidering abolishing VISTA. 

One, an internal OEO memorandum dated 
Dec. 15 from John Wilson, director of OEO 
planning, research and evaluation, to Frank 
Carlucci, recommended that there be no 
funding for VISTA in fiscal 1972. The second 
was a galley proof of OEO’s fiscal 1972 budg- 
et, dated Dec, 30, showing no money allocated 
for VISTA. 

The Administration’s request for VISTA 
funding, Newberry said, was inserted in the 
budget only after the documents had leaked 
to the press. 

Administration defense—Administration 
witnesses sought to assure Congress that the 
Administration has no intention of down- 
grading efforts to help the poor and that 
there are good reasons for consolidating vol- 
unteer programs into one agency. 

Arnold Weber of the OMB said on April 29: 

“Bringing these programs together into a 
Single agency offers no threat to their con- 
tinuation and growth, as precedent has 
clearly shown. OEO has, over the past several 
years, developed a number of new programs 
which, upon reaching maturation, have been 
transferred into other agencies. In every in- 
stance where this has happened—Head Start, 
comprehensive health centers, job training— 
the programs have themselves survived and 
have had a marked and substantial impact 
on other programs in the host agency. This 
pattern of growth will continue with the 
programs proposed for transfer to Action,” 

Weber defended the reorganization from a 
Management and administrative point of 
view, claiming it would give individual 
agencies greater visibility, increase the fed- 
eral government’s ability to evaluate the 
effectiveness of volunteer programs, improve 
recruitment, selection and training programs, 
and simplify program operations. 

He emphasized that volunteer programs 
such as the Foster Grandparents Program 
would have a better chance at a larger chunk 
of the federal budget in Action than they 
now have in large agencies and departments. 

Weber assured the subcommittee that 
Action would not interfere with the present 
SCORE-SBA relationship but would confine 
itself to providing “general planning, evalua- 
tion, broad national recruitment and public- 
ity functions.” 

Blatchford testified that “Action’s thrust 
will be predominantly domestic and poverty 
oriented.” He said that where VISTA vol- 
unteers "are working effectively in programs 
consistent with local needs, they will con- 
tinue to do so.” But he said that increasingly 
VISTA will recruit volunteers with specific 
skills to work in their own communities. 

The new agency, Blatchford said, would 
place greater emphasis on assisting local vol- 
untary projects. 

“A significant portion of Action’s new 
monies will be devoted to the exploration of 
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new and more effective ways in which to 
apply volunteers and allied resources to the 
solution of community problems," Blatchford 
said. 

OEO Director Carlucci, SBA Administrator 
Thomas S. Kleppe and HEW Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislation Stephen Kurzman de- 
fended the plan as administratively sound, 
All three said their programs would not be 
downgraded in Action. 

Carlucci told the subcommittee that the 
proposals to cut the VISTA budget were only 
working papers. “The significant fact,” he 
said, “is that funds are being requested.” 

(The Administration drew little support 
from private interest groups; among the few 
that testified in favor of the plan were the 
National Business League, a trade associa- 
tion representing 13,000 minority business- 
men, and the United Way of America, a New 
York-based umbrella organization for more 
than 2,000 community service organizations 
throughout the nation.) 

Committee reactions: The House subcom- 
mittee’s hearings were well attended; every 
member spent some time listening to the 
witnesses, and several stayed throughout the 
sessions. Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers alike questioned witnesses closely. 

House—Citing the Dec. 30 budget proposal 
for VISTA, Holifield told Carlucci May 3: “I 
am somewhat alarmed. ... It does show an 
intent on the part of OMB, apparently, to cut 
this program back from the fiscal stand- 
point.” 

Holifield told Kleppe that the proposal to 
make SCORE and ACE responsible to both 
SBA and Action “seems to be against all the 
lines of responsible organizational structure.” 

The chairman expressed doubts that the 
reorganization plan would consolidate pro- 
grams around functions, which, he said, is 
the most efficient and effective manner of 
organization. He also said he was not con- 
vinced that there are any benefits to be 
gained by a common training program for 
the diverse programs to be consolidated into 
Action. 

Rep. Rosenthal challenged Weber’s assur- 
ances that the Administration will continue 
to support VISTA. He told Weber that “what 
you say today may totally melt away six 
months from now.” 

Rosenthal questioned the rationale for 
consolidating programs on the basis of their 
volunteer nature; at one point, he labeled 
voluntarism as “a sexual symbol,” not a func- 
tion. At another point, Rosenthal said the 
Administration's claim that Action would be 
more efficient and more effective was “an in- 
sult to the intelligence of this committee.” 

Democrats St Germain and Morehead also 
criticized the plan. 

But Republicans Frank Horton, N.Y., and 
Clarence J. Brown, Ohio, supported it. Hor- 
ton said he was convinced that the Admin- 
istration would not cut back the VISTA pro- 
gram. On the first day of the hearings, he 
read a letter from OMB Director Shultz, 
pledging continued Administration support 
for VISTA. 

In his letter, dated April 29, Shultz said 
that the additional $20 million to be request- 
ed for Action would be used “entirely for new 
and innovative domestic programs, with the 
majority of the funds to be committed to 
antipoverty activities.” 

Senate—No members of the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee on Exec- 
utive Reorganization expressed outright dis- 
satisfaction with the plan, but they ques- 
tioned Blatchford and Weber at length about 
the Administration’s intentions. 

“I want to make certain,” Sen. Charles H. 
Percy, R-Ill., told Blatchford May 6, “that 
we allay the fears that there will be major 
changes.” 

In response to Percy's questions, Blatch- 
ford said that there will be “absolutely no 
change in the purpose and commitment” of 
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VISTA’s work with the poor; that VISTA’s 
emphasis on the six broad areas of poverty- 
related work will continue; that VISTA will 
continue to work closely with local OEO com- 
munity action agencies; that VISTA will 
continue to receive adequate funding; and 
that VISTA will continue to utilize gen- 
eralists as well as skilled volunteers. 

Subcommittee Chairman Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff, D-Conn., and Sen. Lee Metcalf, D-Mont., 
took exception to some aspects of the plan, 
but their objections were marked by none 
of the acrimony which characterized the 
House hearings. 

OUTLOOK 

Opponents of the reorganization plan will 
carry their fight to the House and Senate 
floors, where the resolutions of disapproval 
will be voted upon before June 4. Perkins 
will head up the effort in the House; Williams 
will lead the opposition in the Senate. 

The House will vote first; obstacles to de- 
feating the plan there seem almost insur- 
mountable in light of the Holifield subcom- 
mittee’s favorable action. 

None of the programs included in the re- 
organization plan has much of a constitu- 
ency in the House. VISTA, in fact, is un- 
popular; in December 1969, the House nar- 
rowly rejected an amendment that would 
have converted VISTA into a block-grant 
program to the states. (See Vol. 2, No. 22, 
p. 1143.) 

Little strong opposition has surfaced thus 
far in the Senate; that chamber probably 
will not vote much before the June 4 dead- 
line for congressional action on the reorgani- 
zation plan. 

Continued lobbying: The volunteer orga- 
nizations have approached larger groups for 
support, but with little success. 

They approached the League of Women 
Voters, which is leading an effort by more 
than 60 social action groups to preserve OEO 
intact and to extend its authority for two 
years. But while the league favors keeping 
VISTA in OEO, it will not work against the 
transfer. “A lot of people care about VISTA,” 
said Dorothy S. Stimpson, the league’s legis- 
lative staff director, “but it’s not a top 
priority.” 

The volunteer groups tried to line up orga- 
nized labor in support of their position, and 
the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, has 
agreed to lobby against the plan. But to date 
no other union is committed to assist. 

Suspicions allayed: “The reason the volun- 
teers are afraid,” Blatchford acknowledged 
on May 6, “is because they don’t trust the 
Administration.” 

But the suspicions raised among Members 
of Congress by the volunteer groups—specifi- 
cally, the suspicion that VISTA might be dis- 
mantled—appear to have been allayed dur- 
ing cross-examination in the hearings. 

Blatchford’s emphatic statement that no 
drastic changes would be made in VISTA— 
and he said the same of the other volunteer 
programs—was made, he told Percy, with the 
full authority of the Nixon Administration. 

Thus committed, Blatchford will find in- 
novation difficult if, as seems likely, the re- 
organization takes effect July 1. But he will 
have the task of setting up common admin- 
istrative machinery for the programs, of es- 
tablishing a common recruitment program, 
and of designing experimental programs if 
Congress approves the additional $20 million. 

Teacher Corps: The Administration does 
not expect to send its Teacher Corps legis- 
lation to Capitol Hill for at least another 
month. 

Although they will not say so publicly, 
OMB officials and aides to Blatchford admit 
that the proposal’s chances in Congress are 
not good. 

Opposition—The legislation will face the 
opposition of Magnuson and Quie—and, in 
addition, that of Perkins, whose committee 
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will handle the measure. Perkins told the 
Holifield subcommittee April 29 that he con- 
siders the Teacher Corps a teacher-training 
program whose proper place is in OE. 

Nelson’s role—But chances for approval 
would increase significantly if Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson, D-Wis., decided to support the trans- 
fer. Nelson, an author of the original 1965 
Teacher Corps legislation and an influential 
Member on the subject, is unhappy with 
what he considers low-priority treatment for 
the corps in OE. 

During Marland’s confirmation hearings 
last November, Nelson complained that while 
the Teacher Corps’ budget has risen from 
$11.9 million to more than $30 million since 
fiscal 1967, its staff has been cut from 72 to 
45 members. 

“At the same time,” Nelson told Marland 
during the hearings, “the Teacher Corps has 
been stuck administratively in the Bureau 
of Educational Personnel Development,” 
while Congress, he said, had intended that 
the corps be assigned to operate independ- 
ently within OE and to report directly to the 
education commissioner. 

“On the organization chart for the Office of 
Education,” Nelson observed, “there are about 
30 or 40 boxes, but the Teacher Corps is not 
even one of the 40.” 

“Nelson is keeping an open mind on this,” 
said William Spring, a Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee aide who is close to 
the Senator. “He wants to see what Blatch- 
ford wants to do. He’s in favor of putting 
(the corps) where it can do the most good. 
He's not in favor of leaving its fate to OE’s 
tender mercy.” 

“But Nelson will insist that the professional 
nature of the Teacher Corps be maintained,” 
Spring said. “The Teacher Corps is not based 
on solving intractable social problems on the 
cheap. It is based on young professionals 
affecting fundamental and long-lasting 
changes in education.” 


PRESIDENT NIXON AND VOLUNTARISM 


President Nixon has been an outspoken 
supporter of expanded private, voluntary ac- 
tion in the cause of social betterment. 

In an Oct. 6, 1968, campaign speech on 
voluntarism, Mr. Nixon pledged that if he 
were elected President, he would “establish 
@ national clearinghouse for information on 
voluntary activities—on what’s been tried, 
what the difficulties have been and what the 
solutions are.” 

Mr. Nixon returned to the theme of vol- 
untary action in his inaugural address. 

“We are approaching the limits of what 
government can do alone,” he said. “Our 
greatest need now is to reach beyond govern- 
ment to enlist the legions of concerned and 
committed." 

National center: In November 1969, the 
President created the clearinghouse he had 
promised. By executive order (ExecOrder 
11470), he established the National Center 
for Voluntary Action to encourage volun- 
tarism at the local level and to serve as the 
primary link between the federal government 
and people in the private sector interested 
in voluntarism. 

The center is private and nonprofit; it de- 
pends entirely on grants from foundations 
and individuals. 

Mr. Nixon named a member of his White 
House staff, Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson, as 
NCVA president, and Detroit industrialist 
Max M. Fisher as board chairman. Henry 
Ford II replaced Fisher in May 1970 and still 
serves as board chairman. Wilkinson resigned 
in September 1970; his position remained 
vacant until March 23, 1971, when Edwin D. 
Etherington, 46, former president of Wesley- 
an University (1967-70), accepted the presi- 
dency. 

Achievements—The NCVA'’s achievements 
so far have been modest. 
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The organization has compiled a file of 
more than 4,000 volunteer programs that 
have been tried throughout the country at 
the local level—information that is provided 
to local volunteer groups inquiring about 
solving local problems with voluntary re- 
sources. The NCVA also has started a news- 
letter on voluntarism and a national awards 
program, both intended to publicize part- 
time, nonprofessional voluntarism at the lo- 
cal level. 

The NCVA played a catalytic role last sum- 
mer in organizing a nationwide vaccination 
program against German measles. More than 
seven million volunteers participated; ap- 
proximately 27 million vaccinations were ad- 
ministered. 

“The principal thing we've been trying to 
wrestle with,” NCVA Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas R. Donnelly told National Jour- 
nal, “is how you take something nebulous 
like voluntarism and put it into concrete, 
pragmatic terms at the local level.” 

New plan—The NCVA board of directors, 
meeting in Washington, D.C., April 27 and 28, 
approved a 1972 “action plan” to expand the 
center's activities in encouraging local vol- 
untary action. 

The plan sets a target of establishing 20 
model voluntary action centers by Sept. 15, 
with an additional 80 centers to be estab- 
lished by Dec. 31. The centers are intended 
to be self-supporting. 

Each center would concentrate on defin- 
ing local problems and developing voluntary 
programs to help solve them. The NCVA 
would assist the local centers by helping to 
target needs, to identify local agencies best 
equipped to meet the needs, to define staff 
needs and to give advice on how to raise 
funds. 

The NCVA will expand its budget from ap- 
proximately $1 million a year to $1.6 million 
in 1973. It plans to use the additional $600,- 
000 for “special emphasis activities’—grants 
of $20,000 to $25,000 to local voluntary action 
centers for special pilot volunteer programs. 

To finance the expanded programs, NCVA 
will try to attract contributions in the 
$10,000 to $20,000 range, instead of relying 
exclusively on larger foundation grants and 
individual contributions, as it has in the 
past. Corporations will be prime targets for 
Solicitation of contributions, according to 
Donnelly, 

HUD office: In May 1969, Mr. Nixon ap- 
pointed a Cabinet committee on voluntary 
action, headed by HUD Secretary George W. 
Romney. At the direction of the President, 
Romney then established the Office of Vol- 
untary Action within the HUD Department. 
The OVA has four major tasks. 

It provides information on the availability 
of federal program assistance to private vol- 
untary groups. More than 200 formal re- 
quests have been filed so far. 

It reviews the policies and practices of the 
federal government as they affect voluntary 
activities, and it proposes changes where 
necessary. (The OVA now is reviewing ways 
to ease restrictions on use of federal prop- 
erty by private groups.) 

It develops, on a selective basis, voluntary 
programs matching federal resources with 
the needs of private voluntary groups. The 
OVA has developed four or five of these pro- 
grams. It does not administer the programs 
itself, but serves only as a link between pri- 
vate voluntary groups and other federal 
agencies, 

It serves as a point of contact for volun- 
tary groups that wish to make known how 
government at all levels could serve their 
special needs. 

Each of the seven Cabinet members who 
serves on the Cabinet committee has ap- 
pointed a representative to work with the 
OVA. 

The OVA serves as a point of reference for 
the NCVA's dealings with the federal gov- 
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ernment. The two worked closely together, 
for example, to mobilize federal and volun- 
tary resources for the German measles vac- 
cination campaign. (For additional back- 
ground on OVA and NCVA, see Vol. 2, No. 5, 
p. 210). 

Action liaison: The OVA probably will 
cease to exist as an organizational entity 
once it is transferred to Action. But its es- 
sential functions will continue to be per- 
formed by a voluntary action liaison unit 
within the director's office. The liaison unit 
will be a point of contact for national and 
international organizations; it also will pro- 
vide the staff support for Action’s work with 
the NCVA. 

The nature of the NCVA's relationship 
with Action remains uncertain. “Our dis- 
cussions with Joe (Blatchford) indicate that 
there's going to be a strong mutually sup- 
portive relationship,” Donnelly said. 

PRESIDENT NIxON’s PLAN FOR ACTION 

President Nixon’s plan for establishing 
Action, if successful, would result in a new 
federal bureaucracy with an annual budget 
of about $180 million and 1,600 full-time 
employees. 

At present levels, the agency would mo- 
bilize some 56,000 volunteers. 

The plan for creating the agency involves 
three steps: 

congressional acquiescence in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1971, consolidating a num- 
ber of offices and programs from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the HEW Depart- 
ment and the Small Business Administra- 
tion; 

transfer to Action, under existing legisla- 
tive authority, of the Peace Corps and of a 
small HUD Department office; 

enactment of legislation transferring the 
Teacher Corps from HEW to the new agency. 

The reorganization plan was submitted to 
Congress March 24 and will take effect 


July 1 unless the House or the Senate adopts 


by June 4 a resolution disapproving the 
proposal. 

If a plan is disapproved, the President has 
the option of revising his reorganization 
proposal and resubmitting it or of submit- 
ting it as legislation. 

Goals: Mr. Nixon listed six goals for the 
new volunteer agency: 

to find new ways for more people to lead 
fulfilling lives by volunteering their time for 
national service; 

to expand the opportunities for part-time 
volunteer work; 

to consolidate in one agency volunteer pro- 
grams that appeal both to younger and to 
older Americans, to encourage alliances be- 
tween the generations; 

to develop programs that would offer op- 
portunities for volunteers to serve at home 
and abroad; 

to permit a more extensive utilization of 
volunteers with specialized business and pro- 
fessional skills; 

to provide a more effective recruitment, 
training and placement system for volunteer 
agencies scattered throughout the govern- 
ment. 

Plan’s components: Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 would formally establish the new 
agency, with components from OEO, HEW 
and SBA. 

OEO—OEO would give up its Volunteers 
in Service to America (VISTA) program, 
which has a fiscal 1972 budget of $33.1 mil- 
lion, There now are 4,800 VISTA volunteers 
working with the poor in areas such as 
economic development, manpower, social 
service, law, housing and community plan- 
ning. Volunteers receive six weeks of train- 
ing; they serve full time for one year, re- 
ceive a subsistence allowance ranging from 
$200 to $250 a month. They also receive $75 
@ month as personal allowance and $50 a 
month as severance allowance. 
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OEO also would give Action its small Aux- 
iliary and Special Volunteers Programs, which 
provide funds for VISTA research-and-de- 
velopment projects and for technical assist- 
ance to university volunteer programs. No. 
research-and-development projects are be- 
ing funded in fiscal 1971; the entire $250,000 
budget is allocated for technical assistance 
to universities. 

HEW Department—The HEW Department’s 
Administration on Aging would contribute 
two of its programs to Action. 

The larger of the two is the Foster Grand- 
parents Program, which has a fiscal 1972 
budget request of $10.5 million. The program 
would provide opportunities for about 4,200 
senior citizens to work part time with chil- 
dren deprived of normal family relationships 
with parents or older persons. Foster grand- 
parents normally work 20 hours a week; they 
are paid $1.60 an hour. 

The Administration on Aging also would 
lose its new Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram, which is just getting under way this 
year. The program, budgeted at $5 million in 
fiscal 1972, would provide opportunities for 
older citizens to do part-time volunteer work 
of various kinds in their own communities. 
HEW is spending $500,000 in fiscal 1971 to 
fund 10 pilot projects; it has plans to fund 
60 projects involving 30,000 volunteers in 
fiscal 1972. Volunteers receive a small stipend 
to cover their transportation and meals. 

A CONSOLIDATION OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

SBA—The Small Business Administration 
would relinquish two programs under which 
established businessmen provide advice to 
small firms. The two programs—Service Corps 
of Retired Executives (SCORE) and Active 
Corps of Executives (ACE)—have a total 
budget request of $1.8 million in fiscal 1972. 

SCORE volunteers, numbering 3,800 re- 
tired executives in 166 local chapters, have 
advised 140,000 small businessmen since 1964. 
The 1,800 volunteers in the ACE program are 
active businessmen who provide similar sery- 
ices. Volunteers in both programs are reim- 
bursed only for their expenses. 

Peace Corps, HUD: If the reorganization 
plan takes effect, the President then would 
transfer the Peace Corps and HUD’s Office of 
Voluntary Action to the new agency. The 
transfers are possible under existing legis- 
lative and executive authority. 

The Peace Corps, an independent agency 
budgeted at $71.2 million for fiscal 1972, is 
directly responsible to the Secretary of State, 
President Nixon has announced that he will 
nominate its director, Joseph H. Blatchford, 
as director of Action. 

The Peace Corps provides opportunities for 
skilled volunteers and generalists to work 
with developing nations. Most volunteers 
serve for two years, after 12 to 14 weeks of 
training. They are paid from $69 to $160 a 
month, plus a severance allowance of $75 a 
month for each month's service. As of March 
31, there were 7,456 Peace Corps volunteers 
and 629 trainees. 

The Office of Voluntary Action serves as a 
referral service for private volunteer groups 
seeking information about federal program 
assistance. Its fiscal 1972 budget request is 
$295,000. 

Teacher Corps: Mr. Nixon has said he will 
submit legislation to Congress this summer 
to transfer the Teacher Corps to Action if 
the new agency is established. 

The Teacher Corps, now in HEW’s Office 
of Education, is budgeted at $37.4 million for 
fiscal 1972. It is designed to give poor chil- 
dren a better education by assisting univer- 
sities in training teachers and by helping 
local schools use teachers more effectively. 


The corps offers a two-year teacher-training 
and internship program. 

Participants, numbering 3,000, are pre- 
dominantly college graduates; they spend ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of their time in 
the classroom, 20 per cent in special education 
projects in neighborhoods and 20 per cent 
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studying for either a master’s or a bachelor’s 
degree, 

Teacher-interns work in teams led by 
certified teachers. Team leaders are paid by 
local school systems; interns receive $90 a 
week, plus $15 a week for each dependent, 
with the Teacher Corps paying 90 per cent 
of costs and participating local school dis- 
tricts paying the remainder. 


IN SUPPORT OF MILITARY 
PAY INCREASES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the basic pay and allow- 
ances increases as stated in the Senator 
from Pennsylvania’s modified amend- 
ment. Essentially, as I understand it, this 
is virtually the same pay package as 
the House of Representatives passed 
which combines the fiscal year 1972 and 
fiscal year 1973 proposals of the admin- 
istration. More importantly, however, 
this pay increase would go a substantial 
way in rectifying a pay inequity for our 
military personnel, particularly those in 
the lower enlisted ranks. 

Last year, legislation was introduced 
which would have implemented approxi- 
mately the same pay schedule. That pro- 
posal was based on the recommendations 
of the President’s Commission on an all- 
volunteer armed force—the Gates Com- 
mission—and drew the support of a large 
number of our colleagues. Unfortunately, 
it failed, but I believe that if the Senate 
fully considers the merits of the pay in- 
crease, it will help rectify the injustice 
done to our military personnel over the 
past 20 years. 

In 1970, the average enlistee would 
earn approximately $5,200 in civilian life. 
In contrast, he was paid approximately 
$3,200 total military compensation in- 
cluding room and board and medical ex- 
penses. This puts many servicemen in the 
position of having to look for second 
and sometimes third jobs to supplement 
their incomes. And, while statistics are 
hard to come by, it is estimated that over 
150,000 military families qualify for wel- 
fare. This means that the men who bear 
the primary brunt of a war, the first- 
term enlistee in some cases, is put in a 
state of poverty by the very government 
for which he is fighting to preserve. Ir- 
respective of the fate of the draft, mili- 
tary compensation should be raised to an 
equitable level as soon as possible. 

There are portions of the pay schedule 
with which I disagree, for instance in- 
creasing the quarters and the subsistence 
allowances and I disagree with not in- 
creasing the pay of first-term enlistees to 
as high a level as recommended by the 
Gates Commission. But these are minor 
differences. I would like to point out what 
I believe are some of the stronger as- 
pects of the proposal now pending be- 
fore us. 

One of these is the breakdown (based 
on projected 2.505 million end strength 
for fiscal year 1972) of the House- 
Hughes-Schweiker pay proposal. 

In billions 
Basic pay 
Dependents Assistance Act. 
Quarters allowance (BAQ) 
Subsistence allowance (BAS) 
Reserve training (DAA) 
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Fifty percent of the basic allowance for 
quarters goes to families of enlisted men 
of the rank of E-5 and lower, which is 
significant. Although the increase may 
look at first glance as disproportionately 
high for higher ranking officers when 
compared to enlisted men in the lower 
ranks, the figures belie this impression 
upon further examination. The compen- 
sation increases will bring our overall 
personnel average income into close com- 
parability to other Federal employees. 

The essential inequities of the present 
pay scale would be eliminated. Between 
1948 and 1969, pay for men with more 
than 2 years of service increased 111 per- 
cent. During the same period of time, pay 
for men with less than 2 years of service 
increased only 60 percent. Since 1969 
there have been across-the-board pay in- 
creases, but they have not erased the es- 
sential inequities between the lower and 
upper ranks and have only kept military 
pay in line with increasing inflation. 

The essential questions critical of a pay 
raise of this magnitude have been two. 
The first usually made is that increasing 
military pay at the expense of the defense 
budget would jeopardize our national se- 
curity. This assumes, first of all, that the 
pay increase would be taken cut of the 
defense budget. I make no such assump- 
tion, although I have seen ample reason 
in the past for significant cuts in our 
military spending that in no way would 
jeopardize our national security. In sup- 
porting military pay increases, I do not 
assume spending cuts in the defense 
budget. If reductions in the budget are 
necessary in order to meet the pay in- 
creases, there are numerous other areas 
in which this can take place. 

The second criticism usually raised op- 
posing military pay increases is that 
there are more urgent needs in our pri- 
orities than compensation raises for 
Armed Forces personnel. I agree that 
poverty, education, and the like are very 
urgent problems in need of attention. 
However, the present pay system in the 
military creates poverty rather than alle- 
viating it. We have voted what we con- 
sider equitable and justifiable pay raises 
for all other Federal employees, but we 
have left the lower enlisted ranks and 
their families behind. We have voted 
what I view as excessive pay raises for 
ourselves and other elected officials—and 
we have failed to meet the need of our 
military personnel. 

Ostensibly, the Federal Government is 
helping to eliminate poverty, inequity, 
and injustice, but for the past 20 years 
it has been creating and perpetuating it 
in our Armed Forces. It is hypocritical 
to favor the abolition of poverty, in- 
creased opportunities in education and 
housing, and increased services and pay 
for elected or hired federal employees 
and then oppose a long overdue pay in- 
crease for our military personnel. 

Support of the President, the Defense 
Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for the pay increase was indicated in 
correspondence to and testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
In fairness to them, it should be made 
clear that they supported the fiscal year 
1972 and fiscal year 1973 increases to be 
implemented over the next 2 years—not 
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this year. But there is no reason why the 
two pay increases should not be com- 
bined and implemented for fiscal year 
1972. The President, in submitting the 
administration’s legislation to Congress 
stated: 

In addition, I am directing the Secretary 
of Defense to recommend for the 1973 fiscal 
year such further additions to military com- 
pensation as may be necessary to make fi- 
nancial rewards of military life fully com- 
petitive with those in the civilian sector. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
‘Manpower and Reserve Affairs, Roger T. 
Kelley, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff fur- 
ther supported this proposal in testimo- 
ny before the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate and 
underscore the fact that the pay raises 
included in the Schweiker modified 
amendment have the support in principie 
of the administration, the Department 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It defies any logic that a pay increase 
which will bring compensation up to an 
equitable level and one that is competi- 
tive with the civilian sectors could in 
any way jeopardize our national security, 
let alone not help alleviate poverty with- 
in our armed forces rather than create 
it. 


THE MILITARY DRAFT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, most of 
the arguments so far advanced in oppo- 
sition to the extension of the draft, or 
in favor of reducing the extension to 1 
year, have been based upon a very im- 
portant mistake. They have assumed 
that the only problem which we need 
to solve in establishing all-professional 
Armed Forces is the problem of overall 
numbers. This is also the fundamental 
difficulty with the Gates Commission 
report. There seems to be a widespread 
feeling that one soldier, airman, seaman, 
or marine is just about like another. The 
implicit assumption is that if we can, 
with pay, attract enough men of any 
kind to fill our overall manpower re- 
quirements then we will have effective 
Armed Forces. It is this error I want to 
examine today, because it underlies the 
false assumption that we can quickly 
and easily move to an all-professional 
force. 

Mr. President, because of the require- 
ments for training time and for men of 
high ability, our strategic forces them- 
selves could be placed in jeopardy by a 
precipitate end to the draft. 

As modern weapons have become more 
and more complex, they have become in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain, repair, 
and operate. Two things are important if 
this job is to be done effectively: intelli- 
gence and training. I have pointed out 
earlier that about 47 percent of the men 
who volunteer for the Air Force are 
motivated to do so by the draft and that 
42 percent of those that volunteer for 
the Navy are similarly motivated. I have 
also indicated that, as a result of this, 
a high proportion of those men who serve 
on our nuclear submarines, in our Min- 
uteman ICBM squadrons, gunners in our 
strategic bomber wings, and our air- 
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craft carriers are draft motivated. I 
would also like to point out that the 
draft motivated enlistees, as a rule, score 
higher on tests and have better aptitude 
for dealing with complex weapon sys- 
tems than do the so-called true volun- 
teers. For example, an Air Force study 
has shown that 60 percent of the draft- 
motivated volunteers had above-average 
test scores while only 36 percent of the 
true volunteers had above-average 
scores. In the Air Force 45 percent of the 
draft-motivated volunteers can meet the 
tough criteria for entering the complex 
weapon systems courses, while only 25 
percent of the true volunteers are so 
qualified. 

These are serious problems, Mr. 
President. But it is not only scores on 
tests that should be our guide in this 
matter. It is also extremely important 
that very long training times are neces- 
sary for the men who must man these 
complex weapons. I want to be very clear 
about this, Mr. President. What I am 
discussing here is the problem of the 
transition from one type of force to 
another. I would readily agree that, if we 
could ever establish an all-volunteer 
armed force, men would stay in the serv- 
ice longer and there might be some sav- 
ings from a less rapid turnover of man- 
power. This point has been ably made by 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER). But the important 
issue for us to face now, in the summer 
of 1971, is how fast we are to try to make 
the transition to an entirely different 
type of manpower system for our Armed 
Forces. It is the speed advocated by 
those who wish to stop the draft now or 
to cut the President’s induction authority 
to 1 year with which I disagree, not their 
objective. 

Let me illustrate what ending the draft 
this summer or next summer would mean 
in terms of the difficulty we might have 
in obtaining the right type of man for 
our nuclear submarines and strategic 
bomber wings. 

A sudden end to the draft would result 
in a shortage of men willing to volunteer 
for all of the armed services—including 
the Navy and the Air Force. There are 
really only two ways this shortage could 
be overcome: by offering shorter 2-year 
enlistments instead of the current 4-year 
enlistments, or by accepting men of lower 
caliber. Either of these changes would be 
most undesirable. Twenty percent of the 
enlisted men in a Minuteman missile 
wing require 11 to 13 months of highly 
skilled training before they can even 
begin to do their jobs. A quick end to the 
draft would create severe problems and 
make it much more difficult for us to 
obtain the right kind of men to do the 
vital job of keeping our ICBM’s safe and 
reliable. 

As I said here on May 17, the figures 
indicate that about 3,650 of the talented 
8,600 first-term enlisted men who man 
Polaris submarines would not be serving 
if it were not for the draft. Over half of 
these men require 50 weeks or more of 
highly skilled training in order to be able 
to keep our nuclear submarines function- 
ing properly and reliably. A year of 
training is a long time, and over half if 
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these men require this much military 
training. 

In the vital area of antisubmarine war- 
fare, it takes 61 weeks to train an avia- 
tion electronics technician, 70 weeks to 
train an aviation machinist’s mate, 73 
weeks to train an avionics technician. 

This all means that if the draft ends 
precipitately before the armed services 
are ready, before we have built up the 
flow of able and talented men to take 
over these jobs, these strategic units 
could be either severely undermanned or 
manned by men of less skill and lower 
reliability. 

This important issue must be faced 
squarely by those who advocate a hasty 
end to the draft, Mr. President. To end 
the draft this summer through a filibus- 
ter would be a disaster for the military 
manpower requirements of our strategic 
forces. But to end the draft hastily, with- 
in a year, before effective new manpower 
policies are set up, would also be ex- 
tremely unwise and—in my opinion—ir- 
responsible. If we end the draft too 
quickly without the necessary leadtime 
for proper manpower planning—if we do 
not allow training time for these difficult 
and vital skills—our strategic forces will 
take too long to recover from the effects. 
In the meantime the effectiveness, the 
readiness, and the capabilities of our 
Armed Forces will be severely degraded. 
Let no Member of this body mistake my 
words, Mr. President. I am not speaking 
about manpower for the war in Vietnam. 
Tam not speaking about troops to be sta- 
tioned in some foreign country. I am 
speaking of the manpower necessary to 
maintain reliably the hard core of our 
deterrent against nuclear war. I am 
speaking of the fundamental require- 
ments for the military strength necessary 
to maintain our national security. 

This debate over a volunteer Army has 
focused for too long on side issues, on 
issues only indirectly related to the way 
we procure the manpower which we need 
for our Armed Forces. We have talked 
of the war in Vietnam. We have talked 
of the balance of payments. We have 
talked of the problems of the military 
dependents in Europe. But those who 
advocate a precipitate and hasty end to 
our entire system of procuring military 
manpower must accept the consequences. 
They must face the issue of how we are 
to obtain the men we need for the tasks 
most fundamental to our national secu- 
rity without a 2-year extension of the 
draft. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS TRY NEW 
APPROACH TO DISCIPLINE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, for as 
long as civilized man has had schools to 
educate his children, he has faced the 
problem of how to maintain order and 
discipline among the students. Ap- 
proaches ranging from the birch rod to 
total freedom have been tried at various 
times, and with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

In Glassboro, N.J., several schools have 
adopted an innovative system of dis- 
pensing justice to errant youngsters, in 
which a student court determines 
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whether the accused is guilty, and spe- 
cifies appropriate sentences. The idea, 
initiated by a police officer in charge of 
the community's school safety patrol, has 
been an apparent success. Recently it 
was given nationwide publicity through 
an article in Parade magazine, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE JULIE Is a TOUGH JUDGE 
(By John G. Rogers) 

GLASSEORO, N.J.—The judge in the court- 
room is a long-haired blonde, only 11 years 
old, She slams the gavel down with staccato 
authority and tells the defendant in a no- 
nonsense voice: “The court accepts your plea 
of guilty. You will write 25 times, I must not 
throw things at cars and busés while walking 
to school.’ And on Friday you'll make a five- 
minute speech to your class on safety rules.” 

The defendant, obviously uncomfortable 
and wishing he were elsewhere, is an 8-year- 
old third-grader. He mumbles assent and de- 
parts as the judge says, “And I don’t want to 
see you in this courtroom again. Case dis- 
missed.” 

The scene is the student courtroom in the 
Academy Street Elementary School in Glass- 
boro. Two other public schools and one 
parochial school also use the student court 
system which was devised recently by an 
imaginative police sergeant, 37-year-old 
Robert Toughill, director of the com- 


munity’s safety patrol. 

“We had a problem,” says Toughill. "The 
student safety patrol officers had lost control 
of the kids and it wasn’t doing much good to 
send a rule-breaker to the principal's office 
or write a letter to his parents. We had to 
figure out a way to give the safety patrol 


officers some authority with teeth in it.” 

Toughill remembered the Student Govern- 
ment Association from his high school days 
and out of that arose the courtroom idea. 
He proposed it to the principals, school of- 
ficials and the American Automobile Associa- 
tion which helps sponsor the safety patrol. 

They all liked it. So with a general outline 
from Toughill, each school set up its own 
legal system with lists of offenses and penal- 
ties. 

“One of the first things we learned,” says 
Robert Washburn, Academy’s principal, “was 
that student judges were tougher on fellow 
students than adults would be. They really 
throw the book at the kids who plead guilty 
or are convicted by a jury. But, since it’s 
coming from their peers, the defendants take 
it—but they don’t like it.” 

Julie, the judge, calls another case, The 
defendant is Tony, a 9-year-old fourth- 
grader. The charge—disrespect on the play 
ground—is made by a safety patrol officer, 
Dave, 11, a fifth-grader. 

“He kept tearing my cap off and throwing 
it on the ground,” Dave tells the court. 

HOW DO YOU PLEAD? 

Says Julie: “How do you plead? If you 
plead guilty, you'll be sentenced immediate- 
ly. If you plead not guilty, this court will 
hear the evidence, witnesses will be called 
and your case will be decided by a jury. Be- 
fore you plead, you may consult your at- 
torney.” 

Regular attorney for the defense is Wash- 
burn, the principal. Tony decides to consult 
him. Washburn tells him: “If you really did 
what they say, you should plead guilty. But 
if you feel that the accusation is unfair, then 
plead not guilty and have a trial.” 

Tony mutters that he guesses he was guil- 
ty all right. So he pleads guilty—with ex- 
planation. 
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“State your explanation,” intones Julie. 

“I was only having fun,” 

Julie says it is not a valid explanation and 
sentences Tony to make a five-minute speech 
to the courtroom full of students. It’s a 
painful experience—in fact, the most disliked 
of sentences—but Tony goes through with it. 

When the project started it was thorough- 
ly explained to the youngsters and they were 
told that for the first few weeks there would 
be only warnings. But, after that, the safety 
patrol officers began issuing tickets. So far 
some 100 cases have been handled in the four 
schools. About 75 percent have pleaded guil- 
ty or been convicted by a jury. 

There have been some interesting mo- 
ments, One patrol officer touched off a storm 
by giving a fellow officer a ticket. Judge Julie 
once loudly denounced a jury for an irre- 
sponsible acquittal. And more than once 
both boys and girls have burst into tears 
when commanded into court, The most sen- 
Sational case was at St. Bridget’s parochial 
school. All eighth-grade boys were accused 
en masse of constantly invading the girls’ 
part of the playground. Two of them, as sym- 
bols, were tried, found guilty and all were 
sentenced to stay in school during the lunch- 
time play period. 


PARENTS APPROVE 


What do parents think of the court system? 
Says Frank Johnson, Superintendent of 
Schools: “You worry anytime you try some- 
thing new but we've had almost complete 
parental acceptance. One exception—a boy 
pleaded guilty to kicking a patrol officer but 
not guilty to chasing him. He was convicted 
on the chasing charge and his mother has 
asked for a re-hearing. So far it’s pending.” 

Johnson notes that student involvement is 
a big trend in education these days and feels 
that the Glassboro system is one of the ways 
of bringing them in early. 

Here are some sample offenses and penal- 
ties at Academy: 

Jaywalking. Make a speech and write, “I 
must not jaywalk” 100 times. 

Bicycle infraction. A 300-word essay on, 
“Why I should obey bicycle rules.” Also learn 
all the rules and recite them. 

Fighting. Run around the playground ten 
times. 

Running on stairways. Run up and down 
25 times. 

Failure to obey officer. A 250-word essay on 
“Why I should obey safety rules.” 

Others. Tell the court why you should not 
have done what you did. 

A new offense and penalty for raising heck 
on a school bus has just been added to the 
code. The punishment is a contrite essay and 
a formal letter of apology to the bus driver. 

JUDGE LIKES HER WORK 

Julie, who with other school judges, has 
visited the Glassboro Municipal Court to 
watch the handling of traffic cases, is asked 
whether presiding over her peers’ peccadilloes 
puts her into an awkward spot, 

“Not at all,” says the judge. “Some kids 
might not like it but I enjoy handing out 
the justice. Afterward, guilty ones sometimes 
come at me and blow off steam but nobody 
has ever threatened me.” 

And how much good is the project doing? 
Toughill replies: “At one time one student 
court had 25 cases pending. Now it has three. 
We hope it isn’t wishful thinking but we feel 
that our kids have begun taking care of some 
of their own problems pretty well.” 


A WALKATHON TO HELP 
OTHERS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, May 15, I had the privilege of 
addressing a group of dedicated people 
who were about to set out on a 20-mile 
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walk to raise money that would be set 
aside for research and financial aid to 
those who are faced with the unexpected, 
but enormously widespread, problem of 
birth defects. A total of 130 walkers took 
part in this, the first “walkathon” held in 
southeast Kansas. This group, under the 
leadership of Donald S. Brooks, chairman 
of the Crawford County March of Dimes, 
raised over $3,000 in pledges from Craw- 
ford County citizens who “paid by the 
mile” for each walker. The large major- 
ity of the walkers were young people un- 
der the age of 25, and the oldest was 65 
years of age and, I am told, walked the 
full 20 miles through the city of Pitts- 
burg and the adjoining town of Fronte- 
nac, Kans. The funds they raised will be 
sent in part to the National Research 
Center for Birth Defects, supported by 
the March of Dimes, at San Diego, Calif., 
and the remainder will stay in Crawford 
County and be available to families who 
meet financial problems in dealing with 
medical bills related to birth defects. 
Similar walkathons have taken place in 
the communities of Topeka, El Dorado, 
and Newton, Kans., and, as I said to the 
group in Pittsburg, it is most encour- 
aging to see people marching for a good 
cause in a period when all too often the 
street is the scene of the politics of re- 
crimination and violent confrontation. I 
am told that the mood of the marchers 
in this case was a happy one and that 
they were glad to be doing something for 
someone else. Blistered but happy, these 
individuals have gained a new breadth in 
their relationship with their fellow men, 
and their community and our State and 
the Nation are the better for what they 
have accomplished. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES IN PERILOUS 
FINANCIAL STRAITS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, many 
of the Nation’s private colleges are in 
perilous financial straits. Nearly half of 
them, in fact, are this year generating 
deficits that embarrass today and will 
immolate tomorrow. Many of the coun- 
try’s legislators, both on the Federal and 
State levels, are thus seeking new and 
viable means to rescue and, indeed, 
strengthen these institutions which, 
surely, rank as one of our most precious 
national resources. 

We must all realize, however, that the 
provision of greater financial support 
cannot, by itself, completely turn the tide. 
What is equally important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to have discerning college lead- 
ership—leadership which is at the same 
time innovative and prudent, leadership 
which makes the fullest possible use of 
all the college resources, including fac- 
ulty and students as well as dollars and 
cents. 

I, therefore, find it very encouraging, 
Mr. President, to see that Loyola College 
of Baltimore, for one, is displaying a 
large measure of both wisdom and 
imagination. Good evidence of this 
abounds in the Maryland Day remarks of 
Father Joseph A. Sellinger, president of 
Loyola College. Not only does the record 
of this institution argue strongly for 
preserving our dual system of public and 
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private higher education, it speaks and 
speaks well of the potential of private 
colleges to keep both their promises edu- 
cationally and their heads financially. 

Legislators and the many others con- 
cerned about the economic plight, as well 
as the academic potential, of private 
higher education may thus find inspira- 
tion in the remarks of Father Sellinger. 
For this reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE EDUCATION; PROMISES To KEEP 

(By Rev. Joseph A. Sellinger, S.J.) 

This Maryland Day, on which we recall the 
origins of the Free State, seems to me es- 
pecially appropriate to the thoughts I wish 
to share with you about the promises of 
private higher education. Father Andrew 
White, S.J., with whose medal we have 
honored our distinguished guests, stands at 
the beginning of Maryland's recorded history. 
A presence then of that ancient and universal 
Christian tradition which our College keeps 
alive today. 

The roots from which Loyola springs go 
that deeply into Maryland and beyond. In all 
the time since, independent educational 
enterprises have found a special soil in the 
Free State, and have grown well here, getting 
and giving nourishment in happy symbiosis 
with all the other traditions which have 
grown and made Maryland strong. And now, 
in these very difficult days for all of higher 
education, Maryland is emphasizing once 
again the creative partnership between public 
and private interests which this day es- 
pecially celebrates, Governor Mandel, speak- 
ing at Washington College a month ago, 
called on all Marylanders to “work together 
to preserve our dual system of public and 


private education, so that one system can 


complement the other... .” Our state legis- 
lators at this moment are debating a bill 
which would provide financial relief to in- 
dependent colleges and universities through- 
out the State. 

So this Maryland Day reminds us of the 
favored climate we in private higher educa- 
tion, and we at Loyola, enjoy in the land dis- 
covered by the Ark and the Dove. It should 
also remind us of the special promises a col- 
lege like ours makes to the students who 
come to us, and our fellow citizens who sup- 
port and encourage us. Maryland Day should 
remind us that we have, as we have always 
had, an integral but a unique place in the 
efforts within our state to provide higher 
education worthy of today and special for 
tomorrow. It should remind us that if we 
default, if we compromise or abandon our 
tradition in the pressures of the moment, 
there is no other to take our place, and Mary- 
land will be the poorer. This Maryland Day 
should remind us that we have promises to 
keep. 

What are these promises? Many of you 
could state them better than I, for you give 
them definition and substance in your day- 
to-day efforts, on this campus and off. But it 
seems to me that our very presence as a pri- 
vate, Jesuit, Liberal Arts College promises at 
least this much: That we will focus and man- 
age our resources so as to provide a high 
quality, individualized education to those 
who seek something more than the standard, 
and that we will do this in a climate which 
nurtures a way of living inspired by our 
Judaeo-Christian heritage. We are promised 
so to dedicate ourselves and so to direct our 
efforts that Loyola remains a learning com- 
munity and a caring community. 

Let me say to you at once that I believe 
we are making impressive progress toward 
fulfilling these promises. A year ago, I came 
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before you like this to share a vision of 
Loyola and what Loyola could become. Since 
that time, with your help, we have made 
great strides. Our merger with Mount Saint 
Agnes, which represents the blending of two 
strong and vibrant traditions and the con- 
solidation of private educational resources in 
Baltimore, is passing from vision to new and 
most promising reality. Students, Faculty 
and Friends of both colleges have begun to 
work together, to build together a new col- 
lege, stronger and better than anything we 
have been able to do separately. 

Complex problems remain, but now we can 
all be certain that on July first, a new Loyola 
will be a reality, losing nothing that went 
before, but gaining the life, the dedication 
and the exceptional community feeling which 
have long been the special qualities of Mount 
Saint Agnes. As President of this new enter- 
prise, I want to assure all of you from Mount 
Saint Agnes who have joined us today, and 
all the students, faculty and friends of your 
distinguished institution: We are happy to 
be one with you—we are happy to be your 
partner. What we build from this moment 
onward, we build together. 

At the same time, I am pleased to report 
to you that we continue to make progress in 
another form of association with the College 
of Notre Dame. Next Wednesday, after seven 
years of planning, we shall begin construction 
of the joint Loyola-Notre Dame Library. Once 
again, we have not failed our vision. The im- 
pressive building which will arise as the hub 
of our two campuses will be the first truly 
joint library built by two independent col- 
leges anywhere in this Country. It will pro- 
vide students and faculty of both colleges 
with more and better library resources than 
either college could possible afford sepa- 
rately. I believe that it will be the corner- 
stone of new and even more impressive co- 
operative arrangements which will be benefi- 
cial to both colleges. I know that it will be 
a promise kept to all those who are concerned 
about the future of Catholic higher educa- 
tion in this State. 

Last year I spoke to you at some length 
about Loyola's deteriorating financial posi- 
tion. I said that the College could not con- 
tinue to run annual operating deficits in 
excess of one hundred thousand dollars with- 
out mortgaging its future. I asked your co- 
operation and pledged my administration to 
& vigorous and determined effort to find new 
sources of income and to control expendi- 
tures. This effort has been difficult and often 
painful, but already it is yielding results 
which are both encouraging and impressive. 

During this current academic year, for the 
first time in more than five years, we have 
met or exceeded each income item projected 
in our budget, At the same time, three quar- 
ters of the way through our fiscal year, all 
the information available to us indicates 
that we will not exceed expense projections 
in any major area. This means that we can 
now predict that we will finish this year's 
operations on June thirtieth with no appre- 
ciable deficit. This accomplishment, in 
which you all have participated, becomes all 
the more dramatic when you recall that our 
deficit on last year’s operations was one hun- 
dred and ninety two thousand dollars, and 
that the vast majority of colleges and uni- 
versities across the country are projecting 
larger deficits this year than last. 

Looking toward next year, our projections 
are heartening indeed. We have a balanced 
budget. As a result of our merger and a vigor- 
ous recruiting program in which both col- 
leges have collaborated, we can expect a vay 
Division enrollment of just under eleven 
hundred full-time students. This should al- 
low us both to make much better use of our 
physical facilities and also to support a 
greater variety of programs, elective courses 
and special projects. It is especially encour- 
aging to hear from the Admissions Office that 
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applications for next year show an increase 
in quality even more marked than the in- 
crease in quantity. 

I have further good news. Our statistics 
on the current spring registration indicate 
that the evening undergraduate division has 
recorded its first rise in enrollments after 
some eight semesters of gradual decline. Both 
our Masters and our Masters in Education 
Programs also show increases. And our experi- 
mental Master of Business Administration 
Program in Columbia has opened with nearly 
three times the anticipated enrollment, sug- 
gesting a variety of very interesting possi- 
bilities there. 

Finally on the fiscal side, there is Gover- 
nor Mandel’s very welcome and important 
initiative in Annapolis. If House Bill 971 be- 
comes law, Loyola can expect assistance from 
the State approximating one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. I need not tell you 
how significant such assistance would be to 
us or how well we could translate these dol- 
lars into improved educational opportunities 
for the many students who seek our type of 
education. 

I know that you will not misconstrue these 
impressive gains in our position over that 
of last April. We still have an accumulated 
deficit of just under four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. We can project no sur- 
pluses, and to avoid deficits, we have had 
to postpone programs and possibilities we 
would all like to undertake. Our situation 
remains marginal, but it has mightily 
improved. 

All of this represents promises we are keep- 
ing, promises to our friends, our students 
and ourselves. Despite rising costs, we are 
not raising tuition. Neither are we allowing 
our college to drift more deeply into debt. 
We are meeting the current crisis, and can 
look forward to a steadily improving finan- 
cial situation, 

This stewardship of our resources, how- 
ever, means nothing except in relation to our 
larger promises. This is worthwhile only so 
long as we continue to fulfill our promise to 
provide superior opportunities to the stu- 
dents who seek our type of education. We 
cannot remind ourselves too often: Private 
education promises something more. 

Let me turn now to this promise we have 
to keep. Once again, I believe we can point 
to impressive gains over last year. Our ex- 
periment with the January term was surely 
a step toward a more creative and individu- 
alized learning community. Over five hun- 
dred students voluntarily took part, and the 
initiative displayed by so many of you ladies 
and gentlemen of the Faculty was encourag- 
ing indeed. 

With the Deans, I have been reviewing 
your plans, department by department, to 
take advantage of the greater flexibility in- 
herent in the four-one-four curriculum we 
will be instituting next Fall. In most depart- 
ments, these plans are exciting indeed, fur- 
ther evidence of your constant and creative 
concern for your students, I have been par- 
ticularly encouraged by the efforts of the 
Education, Psychology and Business Facul- 
ties to work out five-year Masters programs. 
I applaud these attempts to give individual 
students yet another way to proceed at an 
accelerated pace. 

I think we have all been heartened by the 
progress made and the plans now under dis- 
cussion in the area of Theology and the 
study of religion, Our students have been 
fortunate indeed to have the chance for a 
seminar with a theologian of the interna- 
tional distinction of Father Felix Malmberg. 
We are now moving toward a major program 
in Catholic Theology which will be the first 
such program at the undergraduate level in 
the metropolitan area. With proper planning 
and development, I know that this program 
will be an important contribution to our 
City and State, especially when accompanied 
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by the Center for Religious Studies which 
is also in the planning stage. 

All of these things and many more I could 
mention are important new steps toward ful- 
filling our promise to offer programs we do 
exceptionally well and which often no other 
institution in our area can offer at all. Large 
numbers of our students are becoming ac- 
customed to computers, familiarizing them- 
selves with the problems of ecology, hazard- 
ing predictions on congressional elections, 
and doing countless other things they never 
had an opportunity to do before. We can be 
heartened by all this. But we cannot be satis- 
fied. Our promises extend to our students’ 
needs, and these are always changing, always 
expanding. Our impressive accomplishments 
of this year will not be enough for next year, 
much less the year after. 

Let me, then, invite you to a new effort, 
one that will tax the enthusiasm, the ex- 
perience and the ability of all of us. I would 
like to see the entire College, Faculty, Stu- 
dents and Administrators, begin immediately 
to think about 1972-1973. The problem I 
would propose to you is this: What new ways 
can we devise together to give still more in- 
dividualized attention to each of our stu- 
dents? 

I would like you to challenge all of the 
canons we are too prone to accept in higher 
education: That everything worthwhile has 
to be taught in a formal course; that the 
primary input always has to come from the 
professor; that introductory material is best 
presented to individual sections of twenty ot 
twenty-five; that the best approach to the 
vast majority of courses is lectures accom- 
panied by some classroom discussion. 

I ask faculty members in particular to 
question the uses of their own time. How 
much of what each of you does every day 
could be better done by other, specially 
trained personnel? How much help could you 
and your students be getting from team- 
teaching? Student-to-student teaching? Au- 
dio-visual aids? Our television center? Our 
language laboratory? 

I realize that these questions are neither 
new nor easy to answer. I assure you that I 
am not hoping for facile answers which com- 
promise the difficult and very demanding 
business of a high quality education. But I 
would like a review of everything we do in 
our classrooms here at Loyola, based on the 
principle that what we attempt to teach is 
not nearly so important as what our stu- 
dents actually learn. 

Such a review could get at the heart of our 
efforts to deliver a superior education to 
those who come here to seek it. We have 
revised our curriculum, but no curriculum 
is any better than the partnership of stu- 
dents and faculty within it. I believe that 
together we can find ways to help our stu- 
dents learn more. 

There is an obvious economic implication 
to all this. So long as we accept the patterns 
of ideal section sizes, teaching loads and the 
like which presently prevail throughout 
higher education, there are very definite and 
inescapable limits to how much we can offer 
our students for a tuition they can afford to 
pay; to how much we can increase faculty 
compensation and, in general, to how much 
we can accomplish with the resources avail- 
able to us. I want to examine those patterns, 
to see if we cannot together find ways to 
expand those limits. I am directing the 
Academic Vice President to form a special 
committee of Faculty and Students to look 
into these questions for each of our divisions. 
I have asked him and the Deans to meet with 
each of our departments to explore new and 
better ways of helping our students learn. 
With the expansion, we can now expect in 
the Day Division enrollment over the next 
two years, we have a unique opportunity to 
consider whether we want to do some things 
differently. 
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I turn now to the second of the promises we 
have to keep. It is our task to create and to 
maintain an authentically Christian atmos- 
phere here at Loyola. It is our task to build a 
caring community. 

Once again, I think we should recognize 
substantial progress during the last twelve 
months. Campus ministry, under Father 
James Salmon, S.J., and his team, has made 
appreciable strides toward fostering the kind 
of religious atmosphere this College prom- 
ises. We now have a variety of regular re- 
ligious observances on campus, and some of 
them are beginning to overflow. A number of 
faculty, Jesuit and lay, have responded to 
Father Salmon’s invitation to join him in 
ministering to the religious concerns of our 
students. We can now count on the assist- 
ance and the creative ideas of our colleagues 
at Mount Saint Agnes and, in particular of 
the Sisters of Mercy, who have had remark- 
able successes in working with their own 
students in this area. 

I believe that these accomplishments and 
these plans are central to the promise we 
have to keep of encouraging an atmosphere 
in which the religious concerns of our stu- 
dents are honestly and creatively met. There 
are those who say that church-related col- 
leges such as ours would move away from 
their traditions and de-emphasize their re- 
ligious concerns in hopes of thereby becom- 
ing more attractive to larger numbers of 
students and of qualifying more easily for 
desperately needed state aid. 

I realize that these suggestions are serious 
and well-motivated, but I do not agree with 
them. I think that all of us in a college like 
Loyola have a special obligation to the preser- 
vation of a genuine pluralism in American 
higher education. I believe we make our most 
important contribution to our society by em- 
phasizing the strengths of our special tradi- 
tion, not by hiding or ignoring them so as 
to be like everyone else. Loyola is different. It 
should be different, or it has no right to exist. 

I become all the more convinced of this 
when I talk to students, on our campus and 
on others. It seems to me that there is an 
extraordinary revival in deep and genuine 
religious interest on the part of more and 
more students. I think it is part of our prom- 
ise to respond to that interest and to meet 
the needs which accompany it. And, as I said 
last year, I think this is the responsibility 
not only of those directly involved in campus 
ministry, not only of our Jesuit colleagues, 
not only of faculty members who are Cath- 
olies, but of all of us, students, faculty and 
administrators alike. This college was built 
and is maintained by people who believe that 
religion is the most important dimension of 
human living. We do not keep our promises 
if we do not translate that concern into 
effective action. 

I would go further. It is fashionable today 
to think of colleges like ours as Christian, or 
Judaeo-Christian. There is so much that is 
attractive in this approach, for it underlines 
the fact that we do not think of our religious 
commitments in narrow, divisive, sectarian 
terms. Yet, I think there is a danger here, a 
temptation to forego the full contribution 
we could be making to our students and our 
society. This is a Catholic college, heir to a 
great tradition and linked in a special way 
to millions of Catholics all over the world. 
We have no monopoly on trust, much less on 
goodness, We have much to learn from, and 
much to emulate in our Protestant Brothers, 
our Jewish Brothers, our brothers and sisters 
of all religions and of none. But we also have 
much to contribute and they rightly count 
upon us for this contribution. 

I believe that we should consciously and 
deliberately emphasize our Catholic charac- 
ter and heritage. Surely the day is long past 
when these efforts would cause any difficul- 
ties to our many colleagues of other faiths 
or the very significant numbers of our stu- 
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dents who are of other faiths. Our aim Is not 
to proselytize, never to confuse religious in- 
doctrination with academic instruction. In 
all my years here, I have never had one sin- 
gle student or faculty member complain to 
me that we were infringing upon his or her 
religious freedom or attempting to influence 
him or her unfairly on the basis of the 
Catholic character of the College. But I can- 
not count the number of students and fac- 
ulty who have asked us to do even more to 
make available and vital on our campus the 
richness of wisdom and inspiration which 
they expect a Catholic college to provide. 

And so I appeal to you once again to 
witness to your religious convictions in all 
your dealings with your students and with 
each other. Other colleges and universities 
can perhaps remain indifferent to the reli- 
gious needs of their students. Loyola cannot. 
We are pledged to respond to our students, 
whatever their religious communion. And 
whether they currently see themselves as 
members of any religious communion at all. 
This should be a very high priority with us, 
and a promise we have to keep. 

A vital religious atmosphere is the basis 
for the caring community we are striving to 
create, but it is not the whole of it. We 
exist to serve students, and you know that 
students are not merely learners, but peo- 
ple with the whole range of human aspira- 
tions, feelings, hopes and needs. I applaud 
once again the way so many of you give of 
yourselves unstintingly in your work with 
these young men and women, I assure you 
that your many efforts to guide, encourage 
and inspire your students in ways which 
go far beyond the requirements of your dis- 
cipline are neither unnoticed nor unap- 
preciated by your students or the College 
generally. I encourage you always to see each 
of your students, however average or gifted, 
as the single purpose for everything we do 
here. Have a care for each of your students, 
not only as a student but as a human being. 
Loyola was founded on such a care. Talk 
to our students, and you will find that most 
of them chose this college over others be- 
cause they had hopes of such personal rela- 
tionships with faculty members like your- 
selves, Surely there is no greater promise we 
have to keep. 

These are the thoughts I wish to put before 
you on this occasion and before these dis- 
tinguished guests and friends of Loyola. But 
I realize that thoughts and presidential rhe- 
toric are poor things and often forgotten. 
And so, before I close, I would like to pro- 
pose to you something better and more last- 
ing than I am able to achieve with words. I 
would like to put before you someone whose 
work among us is an example of what I have 
been trying to say. 

This afternoon, I am delighted to an- 
nounce that through the generosity of Harry 
W. Rodgers the Third, an alumnus of the 
Class of nineteen hundred and fifty, we are 
able to announce the creation of a faculty 
award, Henceforth, each year we shall recog- 
nize that faculty member whose teaching 
during the preceding year has been judged 
most distinguished. 

In order to inaugurate this award this year, 
I went, some weeks ago, to a special com- 
mittee of our best students in Alpha Sigma 
Nu, the National Jesuit Honor Society, and 
asked their help. I talked to them and to my 
staff, and we agreed on the one faculty mem- 
ber here at Loyola whose teaching this year 
most merits the title distinguished. 

It is with extreme pleasure that I an- 
nounce to this assembly that the first reci- 
pient of the Harry W. Rodgers, Third, Dis- 
tinguished Teacher Award at Loyola College 
is Dr. James D. Rozics, of the Department of 
Physics/Engineering. We are honored to pre- 
sent Dr. Rozics with this award, and a check 
for one thousand dollars. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for be- 
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ing with us today, and for joining us in 
honoring Dr. McElroy, Mrs. Mitchell, Mr. 
Yardley and Professor Rozics. As a private, 
Catholic college, Loyola has promises to 
keep—to ourselves, to our friends, to Mary- 
land. With your help, I believe we can keep 
them. Let us consider and rededicate our- 
selves to what we do at Loyola. Let us work 
together to make Loyola excel as a commu- 
nity of learning, of caring. 


DR. JESS DAVIS RETIRES 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, recent- 


ly one of New Jersey’s most outstanding ` 


educators announced his decision to re- 
tire in September 1972. He is Dr. Jess H. 
Davis, president of Stevens Institute of 
Technology in Hoboken. 

It was with deep regret that I learned 
of Dr. Davis’ impending retirement, be- 
cause when he steps down New Jersey 
and the Nation will lose the leadership of 
a determined and dynamic educator. I 
think a recent editorial in the Hudson 
Dispatch, of Union City, N.J., summed 
up very well Dr. Davis’ contributions to 
Stevens Institute, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An Era Is ENDING AT STEVENS 


In the 20 years since that October day in 
1951 when Dr. Jess H. Davis assumed the 
presidency of Stevens Tech in Hoboken, the 
engineering college, which ranks with the 
first rate in the nation, has made gigantic 
strides. 

Hence, it is with genuine regret that one 
reads of the decision of Dr. Davis to retire 
in September, 1972. Not that it comes as 
a surprise—we had heard reports of this dur- 
ing recent months—but that one knew that 
it had to eventually come . 

Dr. Davis, who will be 65 in July, is the 
fourth president of the institute, having 
succeeded Dr. Harvey N. Davis, who was no 
relation. But, although their names are the 
same there was a world of difference in their 
outlook and approach to the college. 

Harvey Davis worked within the confines 
of the school in building it. Jess Davis has 
worked in expanding the institute, in mak- 
ing it known throughout the business world 
through his many associations on boards of 
directors and in government. 

There have been some who thought that 
Dr. Davis paid too much attention over the 
past two decades to outside activities. But, 
this is the way the college was able to get 
the money to grow. Public relations is one 
of the essential aspects of being a president 
these days. 

Dr. Davis is not a flamboyant type, not at 
all. He is a very soft-spoken individual and 
when he says something you can measure the 
words and their meaning. They are precise 
and to the point. He does not go in for 20 
words and their meaning. They are precise 
one of his strong points. 

His counsel has been sought by many, for 
his credentials have been of the best. And, 
as an educator he has led Stevens on the 
road upward, with growth in educational and 
research programs, although this year the 
money pinch is being felt at “the stute,” a 
point which has dimmed its outlook some- 
what. 

Stevens is fortunate to have Dr. Davis for 
these 20 years and New Jersey has also been 
lucky, for he has also served his state in 
various roles. The search for a man of his 
caliber to succeed him won't be easy, but 
we're sure Stevens will do it. It usually does. 
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OGDEN NASH 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, all too 
infrequently there arrives on the Ameri- 
can scene an observer who is capable of 
offering unique perspectives of man and 
his activities. Rarer yet is the spectator 
who is able to express such insights in 
sensitive verse which is warmly received 
by a wide cross-section of the population. 

Ogden Nash was one of those remark- 
able men who possessed these charac- 
teristics. His droll and gentle poems, 
which have touched not only residents of 
Maryland who are proud to claim Mr 
Nash as one of our own, but all Ameri- 
cans, made him one of the most popular 
humorists for decades. 

In a time when too often we forget our 
own ability to laugh, to lose the broader 
perspective amidst our own personal en- 
deavors, Ogden Nash continued to ex- 
press this gift of joy. The sense of hu- 
mor, he would remind us, should be as 
integral a part of our lives as are the 
other five senses. 

Ogden Nash will be missed—by young 
and old alike. But he has left behind him 
a wealth of wit and understanding that 
will no doubt continue to withstand the 
test of time. His rhythmical lyrics will 
be appreciated by still more generations 
in years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an obituary and editorial con- 
cerning Mr. Nash which appeared in to- 
day’s Baltimore Sun be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OGDEN NASH, THE Droit DEFLATOR, DIES 

aT 68 

Ogden Nash, who for four decades drolly 
defiated the pompous and, chortling to him- 
self, kidded the silly in bumpy, wildly rhym- 
ing and hard-to-forget verse, died yesterday 
at the age of 68. 

Mr. Nash underwent abdominal surgery 
in March at Union Memorial Hospital and 
was readmitted a short time later. He was 
transferred to the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
April 19 with severe pneumonia and kidney 
failure, a Hopkins spokesman said yesterday. 

“He did reasonably well the first two weeks 
while undergoing treatment with an arti- 
ficial kidney,” the spokesman said but added 
that “about 10 days ago, he suffered a 
stroke.” 

Mr. Nash's wife and two daughters were 
present when he died about 2:30 P.M. yester- 
day. “The ultimate cause of death was heart 
failure,” the hospital spokesman said. 

A Baltimorean by adoption, Mr. Nash was 
a member of a select little band of mid-cen- 
tury wits that included James Thurber, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perelman, E. B. White 
and Robert Benchley. 

“por Is NOT” 

Mr. Nash was the man who wrote in 1931, 
the waning days of Prohibition, that “candy- 
Is dandy- But liquor- Is quicker.” In the 
1960’s, he added: “Pot is not.” 

He left no epitaph, but a lot memorable 
satiric verses. “The Billboards” was one of 
his most famous and, he said, “not too bad 


of an albatross to keep through life”; it 
runs: 


I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps unless the billboards fall 
I'll never see a tree at all. 
Mr. Nash’s brand of kindly satire was 
never bitter, if possibly a little sharp around 
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the edges. A wealth of insights rather than 
one philosophy made up its wisdom. 

As subject matter, he chose to find cheer- 
ful and flippant fault with such items as 
women’s hats and other people's children. 
But the Nash irony was alloyed with a mix- 
ture of tenderness and joie de vivre that 
quickly won him friends. 

It all started on a spring afternoon in 1930 
when Mr. Nash, then 27 years old and an 
advertising copy writer for Doubleday & Co., 
the publishing house, was daydreaming 
about an Adirondack trout stream, a New 
Jersey coastal resort or a Canadian golf 
course—he never could recall which. 

As his thoughts wandered, he idly wrote 
some nonsensical lines of poetry, which he 
promptly threw in a wastebasket. Later, he 
rescued the paper, titled the lines “Spring 
Comes to Murray Hill” and sent the poem off 
to The New Yorker. 

The editors there liked the broken-line 
style and asked for more. Soon Mr. Nash 
was earning more writing his verses than ad- 
vertising copy. 

After his first book, “Hard Lines,” was 
published in 1931, he decided to devote full 
time to making free verse freer. “I often 
wonder,” he said, more than 35 years and a 
dozen books later, “whether I will get tired 
of writing my verses before the public gets 
tired of reading them, or whether it will 
happen the other way.” 

Among his other books were "Free Wheel- 
ing” (1931), “Happy Days” (1933) “The 
Primrose Path” (1935), “I'm a Stranger Here 
Myself” (1938), “The Face Is Familiar” 
(1940), “Good Intentions" (1942), “Many 
Long Years Ago” (1945), “Versus” (1949), 
“You Can't Get There From Here” (1957), 
“Everyone But Thee and Me” (1962), 
“Marriage Lines—Notes of a Student 
Husband” (1964) and “There's Always An- 
other Windmill” (1968). 

“I don’t deal in great social issues. The 
minor idiocies of humanity are my field. At 
least they’re comments by a minor idiot, or 
maybe a major idiot.” 

Mr. Nash also helped write three Broadway 
musical comedies, but only one—"One 
Touch of Venus,’ which he wrote with Kurt 
Weill and S. J. Perelman—was a hit. 

For many years he toured the country lec- 
turing. He always traveled by train and bus, 
“I haven't ridden an airplane since 1937. 
It’s not that I'm afraid to fiy,” he said in 
1968, “but I just don’t want to miss the 
scenery. 

“My experiences on the lecture circuit 
have been extremely pleasant. I found none 
of this yokelism you sometimes hear com- 
plaints about. People are very sincere, and 
there are few who try to overwhelm you.” 

Mr. Nash often wondered aloud about what 
was going to happen to his kind of verse and 
brand of humor. 

“Today’s coming writers seem to neglect 
humor—except for the artificial, situation- 
comedy variety,” he said. “They all seem to 
go off on long serious dissertations on the 
world’s problems. 

“I don’t understand it. In these trying 
times we need humor to get our minds off 
our troubles. 

“Too much of today’s humor is machine- 
made,” he said in a 1968 interview. “It's in- 
venting ridiculous situations, as if someone 
sat down and said, ‘Wouldn’t it be funny if 
a beautiful millionaire lady inherited a prize 
fighter,’ and patterned the humor to fit. 

“To me, that’s unnatural. Humor always 
goes back to the human race and its ever- 
lasting foibles.” 

Although critics failed to bracket him with 
any specific class of poet, many admirers 
hailed him as a great emancipator of English 
verse. 

“I once nominated Mr. Nash for the Pulit- 
zer Prize, but the judges weren’t listening,” 
recalled Clifton Fadiman, the critic. “I not 
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only thought Mr. Nash the best writer of 
light verse of his time, but sort of a poet 
laureate of our age of small frictions. 

“He writes, in a suitably bumpy manner, 
about these troubles we all share, such as 
the common cold and Monday mornings.” 

Phyllis McGinley, one of America’s most 
highly regarded practitioners of light poetry, 
once said that “Ogden Nash did more to 
shape my outlook on the writing and subject 
matter of poetry than any other poet I can 
think of. ... When he says he is only a 
versifier, he is far too modest.” 

But Mr. Nash’s critical reception was not 
always so warm, When his first book of verse 
was published, the august Times Literary 
Supplement of London sniffed: “Neat ideas 
marred by careless rhyming.” 

Mr. Nash maintained that careless rhym- 
ing was one of the things he was trying to 
do, and preposterous rhymes such as “pian- 
ist” with “neonist” with “coeur de lionest” 
became a trademark. 

The titles of his poems were often as much 
of a delight as the poems themselves: 

“All Good Americans Go to Larousse, or I 
Don’t Pretend to be Moliere Than Thou”; 
Who Put That Spokesman in My Wheel”; 
“Tll-Met by Flourence. or Everybody's Doing 
It Who'd Rather Be Eschewing It”; “The 
Quack Frown Sox Lumps Over the—or, 
Farewell, Phi Beta Kafka” and “Very Nice, 
Rembrandt, but How About a Little More 
Color.” 

Some of his verses were couplets and 
quatrains that, once heard, ran through the 
mind over and over and at the oddest mo- 
ments. One went: 

Celery, raw 

Develops the jaw. 

But celery, stewed, 

Is more quietly chewed. 


Others of his verses had little messages 
hidden in them. One such was “If a Boder 
Meet a Boder, Need a Boder Cry? Yes”: 


I haven't much faith in bodings; I think all 
bodings are daft bodings. 

Forebodings are bad enough, but deliver me 
from aftbodings. 

Aftbodings are what too many of us suffer 
from subsequent to making decisions of 
the most inconsequentis! and niggling. 

Aftbodings prevent people in restaurants 
from enjoying their haunch of venison, 
because they keep wondering if they 
shouldn’t have ordered the roast 
crackling suckling pig. . . 

I myself am more and more inclined to agree 
with Omar and with Satchel Paige as I 
grow older: 

Don't try to rewrite what the moving finger 
has writ, and don't ever look over your 
shoulder. 


Mr. Nash was round of face and generous 
of girth. His black-rimmed spectacles and 
ruddy complexion gave him the look of H. L. 
Mencken in a jolly mood. His eyes were blue 
and his hair light (and in later years disap- 
pearing). 

He described his voice as “clam chowder on 
the East Coast—New England with a little 
Savannah at odd moments ” 

Mr. Nash was born in Rye, N.Y., on Au- 
gust 19, 1902, as Frederick Ogden Nash of 
Southern parentage and leanings. He grew 
up at various places along the Atlantic sea- 
board as his father, Edmund Strudwick Nash, 
carried on an export business. 

He attended St. George’s School, in New- 
port, R.I., for three years and Harvard Col- 
lege for a year, when he returned to St. 
George’s to teach for a year. “I lost my entire 
nervous system carving lamb for a table of 
14-year-olds.” 

His next venture was as a bond salesman 
in New York. In two years, he recalled, he 
sold one bond—"“to my godmother.” Next 
came a spell of writing street-car advertising 
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and then six years with Doubleday & Co. as 
an advertising copy writer. 

After his big splash in the field of ram- 
bling verse, he became managing editor of 
The New Yorker for six months under Harold 
Ross. He twice went to Hollywood as a script- 
writer, but he said later he never Knew 
what became of the few things he produced 
out there. 

In 1931, shortly after his first book of verse 
was published, he married a Baltimore girl, 
Frances Rider Leonard. They moved to Balti- 
more three years later. 

Their first home here was in Roland Park— 
a multi-winged stone house of English design 
surrounded by a large lawn and garden and 
shade trees. 

For a time he lived in New York—an ex- 
perience which produced the observation: “I 
Could Not Love New York Had I Not Loved 
Bahi-More.” But “the expense and conges- 
tion” of New York got to him and he re- 
turned to live in Baltimore in 1965 in a 
pleasant townhouse in the Village of Cross 
Keys. 

He became a devoted Baltimorean, me- 
morializing the Orioles as Marianne Moore 
had the Brooklyn Dodgers and confessing 
once that he shared the fanaticism of othe! 
fans of the Baltimore Colts. 

He immortalized a number of Colt greats— 
and especially their sudden-death win over 
the Giants in 1958—with a pre-Super Bowl 
verse in Life magazine in 1968. 

He also had a summer home in North 
Hampton, N.H., where he used to say he was 
a registered member of the Mugwump party. 

The Nashes had two daughters, Mrs. John 
Marshall Smith, of Sparks, Md., and Mrs. 
Frederick Eberstadt, of New York. 

Mr. Nash also is survived by a brother, 
Aubrey Nash, of Santa Monica, Calif. His 
sister, Mrs. Nash McWilliam, who was known 
as Eleanor Arnett Nash in public life as col- 
lumnist for The Evening Sun and author 
and lecturer, died in 1969. 

Funeral services for Mr. Nash will be held 
at the Church of the Redeemer, but arrange- 
ments were incomplete yesterday. He will be 
buried in North Hampton, N.H. 

Mr, Nash took in stride his popularity, 
which brought forth a raft of imitators 
through the years, and, in “The Sunset Years 
of Samuel Shy,” he noted with a certain wist- 
ful gaiety the critical acclaim he eventually 
received: 

Master may I be, 

But not of my fate, 

Now comes the kisses, too many too late. 
Tell me, O Parcae, 

For fain would I know, 

Where were these kisses three decades 


ago? 


OGDEN NASH 


The publication of Ogden Nash's first 
poem in 1930 was a national event. Not only 
does it seem so in retrospect: it seemed so 
then. There, in a small bright flash under 
the encroaching cloud of the Great Depres- 
sion, was something new and fresh and gay 
and altogether delightful. Any first notion 
that, nevertheless, Nash had merely hit upon 
a cute little transitory trick with language 
was swiftly dissipated. He did have that 
trick, but it was much more than a trick. 
It was a fine sense of the nature and mean- 
ing of words. 

Literary skill alone would not have done 
it. Behind the skill, and the entrancing 
quirkiness of expression, lay a mind of gen- 
uine, steady wit, a gentle wit but boned 
with irony. And behind that was a man of 
extraordinary sensitivity and warmth and 
charm. Nash once said of someone that he 
was “sui generis to a fault.” Take off the last 


three words of that, knock them away, ob- 
literate them, and let the rest stand as what 
Ogden Nash was to all those, near and un- 
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known, whose lives were pleasanter because 
of him. 


SCALPING THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. President, I think it is 
not immodest of me to observe that I 
rank high among those most unloved by 
the broadcast media. 

My role in the painful and abrupt ex- 
cision of $200,000,000 in cigarette adver- 
tising revenues, my hearing revelation 
that cereal advertising directed at chil- 
dren produces distorted perceptions of 
nutritional value, my questioning of the 
role of advertising themes and tech- 
niques in producing drug abuse and 
alienation among the young, have each 
served to secure for me a permanent 
place in broadcasting’s hall of infamy. 

But, I was not, and am not, impressed 
by the broadcasters plea for more time 
to sell cancer, nor their self-righteous 
pose as victims of discriminatory reg- 
ulation, nor their flag waving of first 
amendment freedom to justify the 
broadcast peddling of a lethal commod- 
ity. 

However, Mr. President, I rise today as 
an unabashed advocate of the true first 
amendment rights of broadcasting: The 
right to develop, shape, and disseminate 
news and public affairs programing free 
of the yoke of bureaucratic harassment, 
free of the chilling threat of congres- 
sional overview, and free of the surge to- 
ward thought control by an administra- 
tion exhibiting fear, suspicion, and dis- 
approval of a free and undomesticated 
press. 

This passion for straitjacketing the 
press is by no means a partisan virus. It 
appears to afflict equally, occupants of 
seats of power without regard to party. 
The apologists in my own party who 
sought to blame the 1968 Chicago Demo- 
cratic Convention disaster on the seeing 
eye and alert ear of the broadcast media 
provided no gloss of honor to the his- 
tory of respect for first amendment 
liberties. 

There are certain fundamental verities 
that ought to be set straight. The first 
amendment guards the integrity of a 
broadcast journalist with precisely the 
same fierce jealousy as it guards Bill 
Buckley, Nick Von Hoffman, and Jack 
Anderson. 

But is not the broadcaster’s freedom 
limited by the conditions of his license 
to utilize the public airways? Is not this 
the theory upon which the ban on broad- 
cast cigarette advertising was grounded? 

The answer to both questions is an 
unequivocal no. 

The marketing of a product—advertis- 
ing—has nothing to do with the free dis- 
semination of social and political dis- 
course which is the heart of the first 
amendment. The expert draftsmen of 
the bill of rights were not preoccupied 
with the techniques by which Paul Revere 
sold copperware. 

As the distinguished Chief Judge of 
the District of Columbia Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Judge Bazelon put it: 

Promoting the sale of a product is not 


ordinarily associated with any of the interest 
which the First Amendment seeks to protect. 
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As a rule, it does not affect the political 
process, does not contribute to the exchange 
of ideas, does not provide information on 
matters of public importance, and is not, 
except perhaps for the Ad-men, a form of in- 
dividual self-expression. It is rather a form 
of merchandising subject to limitation for 
public purposes like other business practices. 


But those programs which are the ob- 
ject of administration and congressional 
ire fall well within the boundaries of the 
very forms of speech which the first 
amendment was designed to guard. 

The calculated effort launched by the 
Vice President in Des Moines in Novem- 
ber 1969, to inhibit analysis and criti- 
cism of presidential proclamations struck 
right at the core of press freedom. Mao 
Tse-tung in his country can command 
and enforce press silence. Spiro T. Agnew 
in his country cannot. 

And what of the latest episode of 
media intimidation—the assault on the 
CBS program “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon.” The fairness doctrine afforded the 
program’s critics ample opportunity to 
rebut and counter its message. But the 
current administration’s inquisition into 
the journalistic process represents a bold 
abuse of governmental power which can- 
not be tolerated. As a member of the 
Communications Subcommittee, I want 
to commend its chairman, (Mr. PASTORE) 
for taking no part in the congressional 
vendetta against CBS, its bitter reward 
for elevating the sights of journalistic re- 
sponsibility. I trust that the U.S. Senate 
will never abuse its process in so mis- 
chievous an enterprise. 

My distinguished colleague from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen) recently challenged 
network reporting of the administration’s 
Laotian adventure. I have had the good 
fortune to view a substantial segment of 
the news programing during that period. 
To the extent that the Senator from 
Wyoming perceived that its reporting 
shed no benevolent light on the admin- 
istration’s Laotian operation, I cannot 
disagree. 

The networks reported that eight U.S. 
helicopters were obliterated in a matter 
of hours—that was not favorable to the 
administration. 

The networks reported that the seg- 
ment of pipe ostensibly seized in the cur- 
rent Laotian incursion, had in fact been 
secured some months previously. That 
did not shed a favorable light on the 
administration. 

An interview with Vice President Ky, 
criticizing the tactical design of the op- 
eration did not reflect favorably on the 
administration. Plainly, the interests of 
the administration in avoiding criticism 
would have been best served by the sup- 
pression of these items, but would the 
overriding interests of a free society have 
been equally well served? 

And would the interest of a free so- 
ciety have been served by a suppression or 
deletion of the bitter and impassioned 
commentary of Harry Reasoner of ABC? 
A commentary which so moved me that I 
asked for the text: 


An embargo—a modification of the cen- 
sorship which prevailed in World War II and 
Korea—is a legitimate means of protect- 
ing American military activity from enemy 
knowledge. 
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But this particular embargo has a smell 
about it, a smell of being designed instead 
to protect American military activity from 
Americans, 

And in a case where Alexei Kosygin, Jap- 
anese newsmen, the daily Communist news- 
paper of Hanoi, the Viet Cong radio and 
Senator George Aiken—who is incapable of 
being embargoed—all seem to know what 
is going on, and when every news service 
and network has capable reporters on the 
scene in the northwest corner of South Viet- 
nam—in a case like this the situation has the 
distinct odor of a managed public relations 
trick in the guise of security. 


I suppose we would all be so much hap- 
pier if we did not have to confront the 
horror, the meaninglessness, the perver- 
sion of our principles, the death of 45,000 
young Americans. We would be happy, 
that is, until it was too late to compre- 
hend the meaning of our errors and alter 
our course of conduct. Would the interest 
of a free society be served by that? 

Congress has no right to subpena 
working papers of a television documen- 
tary, no right to question nor to dictate, 
editorial decisions. It has no right to force 
the disclosure of news sources. If we can- 
not stand the heat generated by free 
press, then we cannot stand the respon- 
sibilities of a free society. 

The first amendment, battered and 
assaulted throughout its history has 
stood us well. Its message to politicians 
who have tampered with it remains es- 
sentially simple. Hands off. 

I ask unanimous consent that addi- 
tional materials on this critical matter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


Owrnc More THAN Bap News 
(By Art Buchwald) 


No matter how hard we try, the press can’t 
do anything right as far as the Nixon admin- 
istration is concerned. 

I am happy to report that the attacks of 
President Nixon, Spiro Agnew, and John 
Mitchell have not fallen on deaf ears. A 
sincere group of journalists and TV com- 
mentators has formed an “Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee to Make the News More Palatable to the 
Administration.” 

The first meeting was held last week in the 
Georgetown basement of a famous cartoonist. 

“Gentlemen,” a syndicated columnist said, 
“the administration is fed up with the way 
the nation’s media are reporting the news. 
It is our duty as Americans to change our 
ways.” 

“Huzzah, huzzah,” everyone shouted. 

“Are there any suggestions?” 

“How about coming out for Judge Cars- 
well?” someone asked. 

“It's too late unless there is a new open- 
ing on the Supreme Court,” an editorial 
writer replied. 

“What about refusing to report the unem- 
ployment figures in the United States?” 

“That would please the administration,” a 
White House correspondent said. 

“How about pulling all our correspondents 
out of Indochina and accepting only the word 
of the Pentagon briefers?” 

“It's a step in the right direction,” a TV 


correspondent agreed. 

“It isn’t enough,” a columnist sald. 
“This administration deserves more than a 
few bones.” 

“I've got it,” suggested a reporter. “Suppose 
we agree every week to turn over all our note- 
books and films and radio tapes to the 
Justice Department?” 
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An editor said, “John Mitchell would like 
that.” 

“And suppose we make an agreement not 
to report any news from Red China without 
first clearing it with Spiro Agnew?” 

“Huzzah huzzah,” everyone shouted. 

A woman reporter said, “What about 
putting an embargo on all news about anti- 
Vietnam war demonstrations?” 

“Or demonstrations of any kind?" someone 
else said. 

“We could do it if we put our hearts in it,” 
the cartoonist said. 

“These are all good suggestions,” the edi- 
torial writer said. “But we owe this admin- 
istration more than just suppressing bad 
news. We have to print the good news about 
what President Nixon is doing.” 

“Huzzah, huzzah,” everyone cried. 

“Let’s hear a few suggestions.” 

There was dead silence in the room. 

The woman reporter finally said, “Nixon’s 
marrying off his daughter to a very nice 
young man.” 

“He kept Henry Kissinger from being 
kidnapped,” someone else added. 

“He got Congress to vote on the SST.” 

“He made Spiro Agnew into a household 
word.” 

“He brought Martha Mitchell to Wash- 
ington.” 

“He made everything perfectly clear.” 

“That’s enough to start with,” the 
syndicated columnist said. “We're all agreed 
then, that we're going to lay off the Nixon 
administration until after the election.” 

“Huzzah, huzzah,” everyone cried. 

Unfortunately, at that moment 100 federal 
marshals, who had been tipped off by an 
FBI informer, crashed into the basement 
and arrested everyone for conspiring to over- 
throw the United States government. 

“That does it,” said an editor as he was 
put into a paddy wagon. “No more mister 
good guy.” 

How THE WuHIrTre House Keeps Its EYE ON 
THE NETWORK News SHOWS 
(By Edwin Diamond) 

In the two years he has been President, 
Richard Nixon has averaged at least one na- 
tional television appearance a month, regu- 
larly summoning, at will, the three commer- 
cial networks with their potential audience of 
60 million homes. Some of these appearances 
couldn't miss, box-office-wise: the conversa- 
tion with the first astronauts standing on the 
moon; the post-game telephone call to the 
locker room when Texas won the national 
college football “championship”; the bit part 
on a Bob Hope Special; the report on Cam- 
bodia featuring the first use of film clips 
to illustrate a Presidential speech; and his 
surprise appearance on camera in the White 
House pressroom to build up the audience for 
a speech the following night—the first Presi- 
dential tease in TV history. Contemplating 
the President’s careful cultivation of the me- 
dium, Nicholas Johnson, the maverick mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, summed it all up as “government by 
television.” 

But while the Nixon Administration relies 
on national television, it has no confidence 
in it. It is no secret that the men around 
Nixon are convinced down to their black 
wingtipped shoes that a band of hot-eyed 
New York radical-liberals slants the news on 
the network programs, abetted by young 
Nixon-haters in the Washington bureaus, 
(This conviction has some basis in fact; 


many young reporters just don’t like Richard 
Nixon and refer to him as “The Trick” in con- 


versation.) It is also widely recognized that 
within the White House there is enormous 
naiveté about what journalism is all about. 
Key advisers like Presidential Counselor H. R. 
(Bob) Haldeman, for example, prepped in the 
Los Angeles office of J. Walter Thompson, 
handling the advertising account of French's 
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mustard. (Press Secretary Ron Ziegler is a 
J. Walter Thompson man, too, but he is re- 
garded strictly as a conduit who says what 
he’s told and has no policy influence.) This 
inexperience serves to feed a kind of paranoia 
about the forces of darkness in New York. 
“The men around Nixon don’t know anything 
about the news,” a network news vice presi- 
dent says. “They think we're all supposed to 
throw our hats up in the air and shout 
‘Hooray’ every day. They want a PR job, 
not serious coverage.” 

Curiously, though, Richard Nixon, the pre- 
eminent television President, rarely watches 
TV at all, except for sports events. Moreover, 
Spiro Agnew, who has taken over the role as 
chief media critic for the Administration, also 
is a non-viewer except for the sports, (Mrs. 
Agnew, who did watch CBS's recent sizty 
Minutes biography of her husband's rise from 
the Baltimore Board of Zoning Appeals to the 
second highest office in the land, says she is 
glad that the Vice President didn't see the 
program.) His unfamiliarity with what ap- 
pears on the screen, however, does not pre- 
vent the President from having opinions 
about television’s performance. The job of 
monitoring the networks—and reporting to 
Mr. Nixon on what they are saying and do- 
ing—has been assigned to a staff of young 
White House aides headed by Patrick Bu- 
chanan, a 33-year-old special assistant to the 
President. 

A graduate of Georgetown University and 
the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, 
Buchanan has contributed ideas and phrases 
to the speeches of both Nixon and Agnew. His 
major influence at present, however, is as 
“editor and publisher” of The President’s 
Daily Briefing Book, a 4,000- to 10,000-word 
compendium of what television, newspapers 
and magazines are saying about the world, 
the nation, and the Nixon Administration. 
The Briefing Book, which comes out six days 
a week, consists of five segments. The first 
section—"“the news top,” Buchanan calls it— 
gives a feeling of the main stories of the day 
before in some 500 words. Buchanan writes 
it around 7 a.m. in order to get it on the 
President’s desk at 8. 

Buchanan can only watch as much TV as 
his other chores permit, but his staff assist- 
ant, a personable University of Wisconsin 
graduate named Lyndon K. (Mort) Allin, is 
the closest thing to a media freak the White 
House has, Allin often monitors the TV news 
programs, the talk shows, and other public 
affairs programming from 7 a.m. until after 
midnight. In one two-day period, he per- 
sonally monitored no fewer than ten of 
thirteen programs of interest to the Admin- 
istration. Together, Buchanan and Allin— 
and their assistants and assorted electronic 
gear—serve as the eyes of Richard Nixon. 

Naturally enough, the networks brood a 
lot about what the President’s TV analysts 
are thinking, and saying, as they watch the 
TV news shows. One not uncommon opinion 
among Washington TV people is that the 
Briefing Book is like the Vatican's Indez, 
recording the sins of putative heretics like 
NBC's David Brinkley and CBS's Dan Rather 
(and, as well, the more saintly performances 
of ABC's Howard K. Smith and others thought 
to rank high in the Administrations hagi- 
ography). In this view, a correspondent whose 
name gets on the Index eventually may suffer 
excommunication. One current story holds 
that Frank Reynolds, who was recently ban- 
ished from the ABC Evening News (because, 
it was thought, of his gloomy attitude toward 
the news), had been the subject of a White 
House “dossier” for his alleged anti-Nixon 
attitudes. The Nixon media monitors, a New 
York network executive declares, “are more 
Catholic than the Pope—they imagine slights 
and slanting in material that a more experi- 
enced man like Nixon himself would ig- 
nore...” 

Administration spokesmen scoff at stories 
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of an Index and of dossiers. The President's 
Briefing Book, Ron Ziegler has said, is "very 
objective.” Unfortunately, his claims of ob- 
jectivity cannot be directly verified; the 
President’s staff jealously guards copies of 
the book. The book is stamped “For the Eyes 
of the President Only” and originally that 
was the case. Now some 50 copies are dis- 
tributed to White House staff people, but 
few if any of them are willing to share their 
copy with outsiders. 

The President's TV monitors bristle if their 
product is challenged. Not too long ago, when 
I publicly observed that Buchanan and the 
White House staff who put together the daily 
Briefing Book were young and relatively in- 
experienced about the news business—and, 
therefore, perhaps quicker to see slights in 
media coverage—a young White House man 
shot back at me with anger, “What do you 
mean, ‘inexperienced’? Pat’s a graduate of the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism!” 

Of the chief TV watchers in the White 
House, only Pat Buchanan has in fact been 
a working journalist. After taking his M.S. 
degree at Columbia in 1962, Buchanan went 
to work for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
as an editorial writer. He was assistant editor 
of the editorial page when he left to join 
the Nixon shadow campaign in 1966. Mort 
Allin, who has just turned 30, earned his 
B.A, and did graduate work at Wisconsin in 
political science. During 1966-67, he was a 
high school teacher of government in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, leaving to become national 
director of Youth for Nixon. In January, 1969, 
at the same time that President Nixon was 
moving into the White House, Allin moved 
into the suite used by Buchanan in the 
Executive Office Building across the alley. 

Buchanan and Allin alternate their TV 
monitoring schedules, sometimes beginning 
with NBC’s Today show or the CBS Morn- 
ing News and ending their work day watch- 
ing on the three sets in the EOB suite. After 
dinner, Buchanan can watch more TV in his 
bachelor apartment on Connecticut Avenue. 
Allin, who is married and has a one-year-old 
daughter, often watches Frost, Carson, Grif- 
fin, or Cavett, especially when a politica) 
guest is on. 

Any programs that they have to miss may 
be assigned to Miss Leslye Arsht, a native of 
Houston, Texas, who once worked for Harry 
Flemming, a Presidential staff assistant now 
working on the Nixon re-election campaign. 
In addition to Miss Arsht, two young aildes— 
one still in college, the other a recent grad- 
uate—clip the wire service copy and go 
through some 50 newspapers and some 35 
magazines each week. 

Should the Buchanan staff miss any pro- 
gram, the Army Signal Corps detail assigned 
to the White House Communications Branch 
remains vigilant. The corpsmen record on 
videotape the regular news programs as well 
as such news shows as Sirty Minutes and 
NBC's First Tuesday. The Buchanan staff in- 
herited the videotape equipment from the 
Johnson Administration. According to a 
White House aide, LBJ had the corpsmen 
tape his own performances and certain enter- 
tainment favorites, like Bonanza. 

The network tapes and the daily reports 
are saved, and every three weeks or so Buch- 
anan does a “media trend analysis” for the 
President. These trend pieces can be orga- 
nized topically—coverage of the Haynsworth 
Supreme Court nomination, say, or the res- 
ignation of Walter Hickel from the Cabi- 
net—or by news medium. A few weeks ago, 
during the Laotian invasion, Buchanan 
went back and did an analysis of the Cam- 
bodian coverage of April, 1970. 

The Buchanan staff's defense of the “ob- 
jectivity” of their daily TV report is some- 
what ambivalent. Buchanan has referred to 
the other parts of the Briefing Book as a 
“news digest” or “news summary,” but when 
he speaks of the TV section, he calls his 
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work an “analysis.’’ The TV section, he has 
said, “covers what’s the lead in the news, 
how it’s played, how the Administration has 
come off." 

Buchanan is likely to have a special view of 
how the Administration is treated. Around 
the White House he is considered much more 
conservative than his boss, who likes to think 
of himself as occupying a “centrist” position, 
“Pat Buchanan,” says one White House re- 
porter only half-kiddingly, “is to the right of 
Attila the Hun.” 

For his part, Allin declares that the Brief- 
ing Book “gives it straight.” But he adds: 
“We watch so much that we can’t help hav- 
ing opinions. There are some times when you 
can't resist making a comment. . .” Pressed 
for examples of the kind of editorial com- 
ment contained in the TV section, aides cite 
phrases like “Brinkley really zapped us on 
that one,” or “We thought that outfit was 
with us on this issue...” 

Interestingly, the wider circulation the 
Briefing Book now gets has forced the staff 
to cut down on their opinionating. The 50 
people in the White House who now read the 
report, Allin says, represent a wide spread of 
Republican political philosophy—conserva- 
tive, moderate and liberal—and the monitors 
ao not wish to offend any point of view. 
Even within the White House family, it 
seems, there are dangers to instant analysis. 

Despite denials, the strong impression per- 
sists that the TV monitors conduct contin- 
uous “ratings” of the networks. A year ago 
Buchanan told Earl Mazo, the former Herald 
Tribune correspondent, now a commentator 
for WTOP-TV in Washington, that in his 
opinion one network was “consistently not 
fair and objective with regard to Adminis- 
tration reports.” Mazo could not get Bu- 
chanan to name the network, but the im- 
pression at the time was that the Huntley- 
Brinkley Report had caused NBC to fall in 
the Administration’s esteem. In the year 
since, the morning line is that NBC has 
traced an erratic pattern in the White House 
ratings. The Today show get good marks, but 
NBC’s Evening News stands accused of going 
along with the Democrats’ game in the 1970 
elections by “playing the nation’s economic 
woes all out of proportion .. .” 

But while NBC was falling, it seems, CBS 
was plummeting in the White House’s book. 
Even before the CBS Reports documentary 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” made the 
White House unhappy, CBS’s Dan Rather 
had been a target of highly unfavorable re- 
views there. Rather's commentary after the 
President’s last State of the Union address 
brought such comments as “snide,” “‘schizo- 
phrenic" and “unbelievable.” 

ABC, by all accounts, is at the top of 
the ratings. Howard K. Smith is a favorite 
for his on-air support of the President's 
Vietnam policies, The ABC Evening News 
wins points because it clearly labels com- 
mentary. By contrast, NBC News, in one 
monitor's words, “allows correspondents to 
go on for a minute of editorializing in the 
guise of a news report...” Finally, James C. 
Hagerty, an ABC vice president and a former 
political associate of Mr. Nixon’s, keeps things 
cool at the network. Just a few weeks ago, 
when the commercial networks had reason 
to feel beleaguered because of White House 
and Republican Congressional concern about 
the bad news being reported out of Laos (why 
do they talk about the four ARVN battalions 
that ran away rather than the eighteen bat- 
talions that fought well? Mr. Nixon com- 
plained in a television interview with Smith), 
ABC pointedly left the rebuttal to CBS and 
NBC. Just as pointedly, CBS News president 
Richard Salant lamented the “tragic” silence 
on ABC’s part. 

The possibility that the White House rat- 
ings men put down this network or that cor- 
respondent for alleged sins hardly shakes the 
republic's foundations. But if the media re- 
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ports prepared for him give the President a 
myopic view of events—and if the President 
passes these misapprehensions along to the 
public—then it is another matter entirely. 
On March 22, the President, on the basis of 
his own staff’s Cambodia media analysis, told 
a national television audience that the media 
had distorted his Indochina policies by in- 
complete or unfair coverage: 

“Let's look at Cambodia for just a minute. 
I just saw a summary of two weeks’ cover- 
age by the television networks and by the 
newspapers. . . . For two weeks the over- 
whelming majority of the nation’s press and 
television, after Cambodia, carried these 
themes: one, the Chinese might intervene; 
two, casualties would soar, the war would be 
expanded, and third, there was a danger that 
American withdrawal might be jeopardized.” 

The President then went on to say that the 
media had been wrong in these analyses, and 
he suggested that the same would prove to be 
true about the Laotian coverage. His logic 
was sound, but were the data upon which he 
based his statement? A disinterested media 
student who carefully listened to what was 
going on in the United States at the time 
of Cambodia would have heard at least three 
other major themes—that the U.S. was in- 
flicting a frightful toll in civilian casualties, 
that many Americans were questioning the 
announced U.S. goal of saving the Thieu-Ky 
government, and that the war was tearing 
U.S. society apart. Certainly these themes 
were sounded more often than fear of Chinese 
intervention. 

In theory, the TV monitorings, the Briefing 
Books, the media trend analyses, are ali good 
ideas to help inform a busy and isolated chief 
executive. In practice, measuring “how the 
Administration comes off” is an uncertain 
art. It seems to substitute political judg- 
ments for journalistic judgments, or at least 
raise the question, are the monitors so con- 
cerned with “objectivity” at all “objective” 
themselyes? At times they seem like true 
believers, capable of seeing things only in 
absolute terms. A White House man recently 
spoke of one network as “screwing us” while 
another was “a house outfit.” 

There is no middle ground. A top network 
man was talking to Henry Kissinger when 
the phone rang. The President was coming 
on the line. Give him my regards, said the 
network man. “Oh, no,” came the reply, “he 
hears you don't like us any more.” The visitor 
had not seen the President since the cam- 
paign, “When did he get the crazy idea that 
I was an enemy?” the man asked. 

Where indeed? 


How To Pur PRESSURE ON A TELEVISION 
NETWORK, QUIETLY 


While Pat Buchanan and his team talk 
about how the networks are covering the 
news, other members of the Nixon team ac- 
tually do something about it. At the center 
of the action is Herb Klein, White House 
director of communications. His people are 
on the phone daily with the networks, book- 
ing Administration talent on interview pro- 
grams, network news specials and, of course, 
the talk shows. The recent flap over Dick 
Cavett'’s handling of the supersonic trans- 
port debate—the White House, in effect, held 
a stopwatch in deciding that Cavett was 
“unbalanced” in his lineup of guests for and 
against the SST—was exceptional only in 
the fact that it became well known. 

No network admits to keeping a log of the 
calls it gets from the White House (as it 
does for calls from private citizens). But the 
telephone isn't the only way the White 
House delivers a message. A veteran producer 
at CBS explains the process this way: 

“This Administration has two techniques 
for manipulating the networks, One is the 
‘early warning letter’ addressed to Frank 
Stanton, say, from Herb Klein. It says some- 
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thing like, ‘We understand you are plan- 
ning a program or feature on nuclear car- 
riers’ or some such topic. ‘We trust you will 
be checking with so-and-so at the Pentagon 
to get all the facts you need f, 

“Dr. Stanton sends the letter on to Dick 
Jencks, who sends it over to Dick Salant, 
who sends it down the hall to the vice 
president for news or specials, who sends 
it to the executive producer, who sends it to 
the producer . . . Each executive scribbles 
on the buck slip ‘What’s up?’ or ‘What’s this 
about?’—and promptly puts the matter out 
of his mind. After all, he’s asked someone 
else to look into it. The guy at the end of the 
line is naturally all shook up. He's the low- 
est man on the totem pole and knows if he 
goes ahead with the project and there’s a 
complaint, he is the one in trouble since 
everyone else has, in effect, called it to his 
attention. So you damn well call so-and-so 
at the Pentagon and wrap your item in a lot 
of bland cotton... 

“The second technique is the ‘eleventh- 
hour telegram.’ Again, it goes right to Stan- 
ton. It may come from a Cabinet officer and 
it warns of ‘the great danger in putting out 
& biased account’ unless an interview with 
so-and-so is included. This last-minute ap- 
peal is intended to shake them up so much 
that the project doesn’t get on the air... 
I’ve seen it happen.” 

Sometimes White House telephone power 
need only be used once, like a deep-cutting 
scalpel, to make its point. According to the 
Washington Post, Herb Klein and Ron Zieg- 
ler made at least twenty calls to TV stations 
around the country the night of the Pres- 
ident’s major Vietnam address of Novem- 
ber 3, 1969, inquiring if the stations were 
planning to make any editorial comment on 
the speech. The same night, Dean Burch, 
who had just been named chairman of the 
FCC, personally called Stanton, NBC Pres- 
ident Julian Goodman and ABC President 
James Duffy to request transcripts of their 
commentators’ remarks about the speech. 

The Administration’s techniques for man- 
ipulating the media employ the carrot as 
well as the stick. Like a rich uncle, the White 
House has several kinds of largesse to dis- 
pense. During the Presidential campaign, the 
Nixon press people took a liking to one re- 
porter and decided, in their avuncular way, 
that they wanted her to get the job as her 
organization’s White House correspondent. 
As a Washington editor recalls it, “Klein fed 
her a series of news leaks and also bocsted 
her to the home office in New York, while 
undercutting the man picked out for the 
job by the Washington bureau chief.” In this 
particular case, however, the bureau chief 
proved to be a stubborn infighter. After con- 
siderable dueling on the staircase between 
the bureau and New York, his choice got 
the job. (It took the new man almost a year 
before he could come in from the cold as 
far as the White House was concerned.) 

Not every news executive is so principled. 
Nancy Dickenson, the former NBC correspon- 
dent, appeared last January on a televised 
“Conversation” with the President, along 
with ABC's Smith, CBS's Eric Sevareid and 
NBO’s John Chancellor, Miss Dickerson rep- 
resented the public television network—a job 
she had found through Herb Klein just a few 
days before air time. There are several ver- 
sions of how it happened—the Rashomon 
Effect is quite common in Washington—but 
this account offered by a young Washington 
producer accords with what is known: 

“Klein called John Macy, head of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, and asked 
him if he'd like to have a public television 
correspondent on, PTV had been pushing for 
that kind of exposure to Klein's office. Macy's 
main job, of course, is to raise funds for PTV 
For Klein to go to him was like talking to 
General Sarnoff at RCA about David Brink- 
ley. Worse, it turned out that Klein had 
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someone in mind for this newly-created emp- 
ty chair. Apparently, the White House had a 
commitment to Dickerson; Nixon or Klein 
had promised her an interview with The 
Man himself . . .” It seemed that Dickerson 
had been preparing a show for syndication 
and wanted to use the Presidential interview 
as premiere bait. Outsiders are uncertain 
whether Klein put Dickerson forward for the 
“Conversation” because she was considered 
“friendly” to the Administration or because 
she had been so persistent. 

If it is any consolation to PTV, the White 
House had previously worked over the three 
commercial networks in similar fashion. Last 
summer before the first of the television 
“Conversations” with the President, Klein 
suggested to ABC, CBS and NBC that they 
designate network anchormen for the assign- 
ment, The networks went along with the re- 
quest. The result was not unlike Gil Hodges 
naming the opposing pitchers the Mets will 
face. Instead of being interviewed by young- 
er, possibly more aggressive reporters, the 
President faced older men of stature and 
good manners, Once, when talking of his 
interviews with the President, Howard K. 
Smith observed, “The Chief of State is like 
the flag. You have to be deferential .. .” 


TURNING ON THE VICE PRESIDENT 


(Remarks by Commissioner Nicholas John- 
son, Federal Communications Commission, 
prepared for delivery to a retraining program 
symposium for Foreign Service Officers of the 
United States Information Agency; Panel 
Discussion on “Rock Music: Underground 
Radio and Television,” Thursday, September 
17, 1970, United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C.) 

This is an appropriate time for you and 
I to be giving a listen to America’s newest 
musical idiom, “rock.” Earlier this week Vice 
President Agnew revealed that even he has 
been listening to rock music. I don’t think 
this should be cause for panic—even though 
he does. I think it holds oùt some promise. 
The Administration may just find out what’s 
happening in the country. 

Now it’s true that the Vice President has 
kind of missed the point in his Las Vegas 
speech of September 14. But then perhaps 
he hasn’t listened to much of the music yet, 
or taken enough time to think about it. 
I’m sure he’ll come around. 

Mr. Agnew now seems to think that music 
is the cause of (rather than the relief from) 
the pressures that lead people to use hard 
drugs. Perhaps we can understand and excuse 
this rather fundamental error as he came 
down from his first trip, but I think we can 
fairly hold him to a higher standard in the 
future. 

The Vice President has asked us to Con- 
sider . . . the influence of the drug culture 
in the field of music. ... [I]n too many of 
the lyrics the message of the drug culture 
is purveyed.” That’s where he makes his mis- 
take. No song writer I know of is urging as 
a utopia a society in which the junkie’s life 
is a rational option. Most would agree with 
his suggestion that dependence on hard 
drugs is “a depressing lifestyle of conformity 
that has neither life nor style.” 

Listen to the music: 


Your mind might think it’s flying 
On those little pills 
But you ought to know it’s dying 
Because . . . Speed kills! 

That's Canned Heat in “Amphetamine 
Annie.” Here’s Steppenwolf, singing about 
“The Pusher”: 


You know I've seen a lot of people walkin’ 
around 

With tombstones in their eyes 

But the pusher don’t care 

If you live or if you die 
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If I were the President of this land 
Td declare total war on the Pusher Man 
God Damn the Pusher. 


Or listen to the Rolling Stones’ “Mother’s 
Little Helper,” because they're really trying 
to help you understand what your genera- 
tion’s problem is, as well as giving the kids 
some good advice. 


Mother needs something today to calm her 
down 

And though she's not really ill 

There's a little yellow pill 

She goes running for the shelter 

Of her “Mother's Little Helper” 

And it helps her on her way 

Gets her through her busy day 


And if you take more of those 
You will get an overdose 

No more running for the shelter 
Of a “Mother's Little Helper” 
They just help you on your way 
Through your busy dying day. 


There is comparable advice in Love's 
“Signed, D.C.,” “Crystal Blues” by Country 
Joe and the Fish, and The Who's “Tommy.” 

No, the real issue, Mr. Vice President, is 
not the desirability of hard drugs. The issue 
is whether you, and the rest of the Admin- 
istration, are—to borrow Eldridge Cleaver's 
(and VISTA’s) phrase—part of the solution, 
or part of the problem. The question is 
whether you have done anything to alter 
the repressive, absurd and unjust forces in 
our society that drive people to drugs. Since 
you've suggested that “we should listen 
more carefully to popular music,” and quoted 
from “With a Little Help from My Friends,” 
I'd like to lay a few more lyrics on you. 

Listen to Steppenwolf’s “Monster,” written 
by Jerry Edmonton, John Day, and Nick St. 
Nicholas (no relation) : 


Once the religious, the haunted and weary 

Chasing the promise of freedom of freedom 
and hope 

Came to this country to build a new vision 


Far from the reaches of kingdom and Pope 


The spirit it was freedom and justice 

Its keepers seemed generous and kind 

Its leaders were supposed to serve the country 
But now they don't pay it no mind 


Cause the people grew fat and got lazy 
And now their vote is a meaningless joke 
They babble about law and order 

But it’s all just an echo they've been told 
The cities have turned into jungles 

And corruption is strangling the land 
The police force is watching the people 
And the people just can’t understand. 


Copyright 1969 by Trousdale Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 


Or how about Edwin Starr’s recording of 
“War,” by Norman Whitfield and Barrett 
Strong? 
Peace, love and understanding 
Tell me, is there no place for them today? 
They say we must fight to keep our freedom 
But Lord knows it’s got to be a better way 
I say, war..., 
What is it good for? 
Absolutely nothing 
Say it again 
Wars eg 
What is it good for? 
Absolutely nothing 
Say it again 
War is nothing but a heartbreaker 
What is it good for? 
Only to the undertaker.” 
Copyright 1970 by Jobete Music Co., Inc, 


Or Hal David and Burt Bacharach's “Paper 
Mache" for Dionne Warwick: 
Twenty houses in a row 
Eighty people watch a TV show 


Paper people, cardboard dreams 
How unreal the whole thing seems. 
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Can we be living in a world made of papier 
mache? 

Ev’rything is clean and so neat 

Anything that’s wrong can be just swept 
away 

Spray it with cologne and the whole world 
smells sweet 


There's a sale on happiness 
You buy two and it costs less. 

Copyright 1969, 1970 by Blue Seas Music, 
Inc. and Jac Music, Inc. 

Here's some musical commentary about 
what the major campaign contributors 
(Democrats and Republicans alike) have 
done to America: Joni Mitchell's “Big Yellow 
Taxi.” 


They took all the trees 

And put them in a tree museum 

And they charged all the people 

A dollar and a half just to see 'em 
Don’t it always seem to go 

That you don't know what you've got 
Until it’s gone 

They paved paradise 

And put up a parking lot. 


Copyright 1969, 1970 by Siquomb Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

I can understand why some wouldn’t like 
lyrics like those. 

You see, Mr. Vice President, somebody’s 
trying to tell you something—“And you don’t 
know what it is... do you, Mr. Jones?” 
These music people aren’t really urging 
death through drugs; they are urging life 
through democracy. They believe that goy- 
ernments are instituted among men to pro- 
mote “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” And many don’t think yours is doing 
it. 

As the Chairman of the Bank of America, 
Louis Lundborg, said recently: 

What [young people] ... say they want 
doesn’t sound so different, you know, from 
what our Founding Fathers said they 
wanted—the men who wrote our Declaration 
of Independence, our Mayflower Compact, the 
Bill of Rights, the other early documents 
that laid the foundation for the American 
Dream. They said they wanted the freedom 
to be their own man, the freedom for self- 
realization. We have lost sight of that a bit 
in this century—but the young people are 
prodding us and saying, “Look, Dad—this is 
what it’s all about.” 

But this is not all. It’s not just that cor- 
porate, governmental and other institutions 
have turned away from our original goals, 
and that they have created conditions that 
stimulate the desire to escape. They are 
actually encouraging the drug life and profit- 
ing from it. 

Senator Frank Moss has observed that— 

“The drug culture finds its fullest flower- 
ing in the portrait of American society which 
can be pieced together out of the hundreds 
of thousands of advertisements and com- 
mercials, It is advertising which mounts so 
graphically the message that pills turn rain 
to sunshine, gloom to joy, depression to 
euphoria, solve problems and dispell doubt.” 

And the former Chairman of this Ad- 
ministration’s Federal Trade Commission, 
Caspar W. Weinberger, has noted that, “Ad- 
vertisements for over-the-counter medi- 
cines may be a contributing factor in drug 
abuse problems in the United States.” (TV 
ran almost $20 million worth of ads for 
sleeping aids alone in 1969.) 

Our entire consumer-manipulating econ- 
omy is based on a dishonest, destructive 
exploitation of human emotions and motiva- 
tions. Television teaches—with continuous, 
air hammer effectiveness—the dangerous 
and debilitative lie that the solution to all 
life’s problems and nagging anxieties can be 
found in a product, preferably one that is 
applied to the skin or taken into the body. 
It has so distorted and demeaned the role 
of women as to make it almost impossible 
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for either men or women to relate to each 
other in other than a sex-object, manipula- 
tive way. It has educated our children to go 
for the quick solution, to grow impatient 
and disinterested in developing the skills 
and solutions requiring discipline and train- 
ing. And it has urged us all to seek “better 
living through chemistry.” 

The Vice President is going after the song 
writers. One cannot help but wonder how 
he overlooked Ford's urging, “blow your 
mind,” TWA’'s taking us “up, up and away,” 
the honey company that suggests we “get 
high on honey,” the motor bike company 
that advertises “a trip on this one is legal,” 
“or the Washington, D.C. television station 
that promotes its programming as great 
“turn-on’s,” Perhaps the critical point is 
that young song writers and performers 
don’t make political compaign contri- 
tions, but that Ford, TWA, and other drug- 
image merchandisers do. 

The Vice President might better turn his 
attention to the corporate campaign con- 
tributors (of both parties) who finance their 
fat campaign donations with the profits they 
make from worthless or harmful drugs, and 
from cigarettes and alcohol that first “ad- 
dict” and then kill hundreds of thousands 
of Americans a year. 

The Vice President has urged each of us 
to do our own part, to “set an example” 
within our own families. How about the 
“political families” of the major political 
parties? To what extent is the Vice Presi- 
dent’s own party prepared to refuse to ac- 
cept contributions from (or do special favors 
for) those politically influential corporate 
interests that feed, and feed upon, the arti- 
ficlally-induced thirst for drugs, pep pills, 
tranquilizers, alcohol, cigarettes, and other 
contemporary commercial “panaceas’’? 

The Vice President has pointed with pride 
to what the Administration has done to 
crack down on “drugs.” But what has it 
done to deal with our number one drug prob- 
lem, alcoholism? It is, perhaps, symbolic of 
the basic hypocrisy in government today 
that he chose Las Vegas as the battlefield 
to attack drugs. For the only thing that flows 
faster than the gamblers’ money in Las Vegas 
is alcohol. There are estimated to be at least 
five million alcoholics in this country. There 
are more alcoholics in San Francisco alone 
than there are narcotics addicts in the en- 
tire country. If you're interested in “law and 
order,” one-third to one-half of all arrested 
by police in the United States are for chronic 
drunkenness. More Americans are killed by 
drunk drivers every year than are killed by 
murderers and the war in Southeast Asia 
combined. And, of course, the economic loss 
through absenteeism, the physical damage 
to the body (cirrhosis is the sixth leading 
cause of death; phychosis due to alcoholic 
brain damage is irreversible), and the impact 
upon family and friends, are far more severe 
from alcoholism than from all other hard 
drugs combined. 

Or how about nicotine addiction? There 
are 80,000 deaths a year related to cigarette 
smoking. What is the Vice President doing 
to cut down these pushers? One recent 
survey found that of seventh graders only 30 
percent of the boys and 40 percent of the girls 
had never tried tobacco. There are a lot more 
kids who are being exposed to drugs because 
of the deliberate efforts of greedy, immoral 
television and tobacco company executives 
to hook ‘em on nicotine—executives who are 
revered as the pillars of our society, and 
whose activities are sanctioned by the fed- 
eral government—than there are those who 
get pot “with a little help from their friends.” 

So who's kidding whom? If we're really 
serious about doing something to alter the 
drug culture in America, let's get on with 
the work and stop worrying about the music. 
Let's not indulge the hypocrisy of going 
after the drug users who are poor, black and 
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young with a vengeance, as if they were 
criminals, without even providing them ade- 
quate treatment centers, and ignore the far 
more serious problem of the hard drug push- 
ers (of alcohol and cigarettes) who are re- 
spectable, rich and middle-aged. Let’s stop 
accepting the campaign contributions of the 
“respectable” liquor manufacturers with one 
hand while we're imprisoning some of our 
finest young people with the other. 

Above all, let us stop going for help to ad- 
vertising executives who sit around, after 
their three-martini lunches, coming up with 
ad campaigns that preach the get-away-from- 
it-all qualities of caffeine, nicotine, aspirin 
and other pain killers, alcohol, stomach set- 
tlers, pep pills, tranquilizers and sleeping pills 
(plus the whole range of mouthwash, deo- 
dorant, cosmetics, etc.). How, in the midst 
of the chemical life they've glamorized, can 
they absolve their consciences by telling our 
kids that a 16th or 17th chemical will bring 
the downfall of their lives and the Republic? 
They can run it up your flag pole, Mr. Vice 
President, but nobody’s going to salute it. 

The forces of censorship are subtle. This 
Administration repeats and repeats that it 
is not censoring—just as the Russians did 
when they rolled their tanks into Czechoslo- 
vakia in August 1968. But when the Vice 
President starts criticizing television, pretty 
soon the “analysis” of the President’s 
speeches is watered down or disappears, and 
President Nixon builds up a record of (free) 
prime time television usage that exceeds 
every other prior President. The President 
shows up on a Bob Hope special; the Vice 
President opens the Red Skelton show. Now 
they are moving in on radio. FCC Chairman 
Burch says he's interested in “obscenity” 
in lyrics; the Vice President is concerned 
about mentions of drugs. That’s the way you 
do it, You don’t come right out and say, “Cut 
the controversial stuff, guys. We don’t like 
the people getting that social criticism set to 
music.” Of course not. You talk about ob- 
scenity and drugs. But the radio station own- 
ers get the message: the Administration's 
listening to them, just like it’s watching 
their big, wealthy brothers, the TV stations. 

If we really want to do something about 
drugs, let’s do something about life. Be- 
cause if we make an effort to strike at the 
real causes of addiction to alcohol and other 
less prevalent and dangerous drugs, we will 
find that we have also made a big dent in 
mental illness, divorce, suicide rates, and the 
other statistical indicia of social disintegra- 
tion. Let's get on with the job of giving peo- 
ple the physical, mental and spiritual en- 
vironment they need in order to grow closer 
to their full potential. That means more mon- 
ey (not vetoes of appropriations) for rebuild- 
ing our cities, education, food programs, 
urban transportation, welfare, job training, 
and health care. It means more meaningful 
job opportunity for all Americans—white 
and black; a meaningful attack on the prob- 
lems of underemployment and meaningless 
employment as well as unemployment. It 
means appropriations for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, parks, libraries, and 
beautification programs. 

The song writers are trying to help us un- 
derstand our plight and deal with it. It’s 
about the only leadership we're getting. 
They're not really urging you adopt a heroin 
distribution program, Mr. Vice President. In 
fact they don’t think that you can “spray it 
with cologne and the whole world smells 
sweet” either. It stinks. They want us to help 
them clean it up. 

The song you quoted, “With a Little Help 
from My Friends” is not a joyful pitch for 
drugs. It contains the lines: 


Do you need anybody 
I'need somebody to love. 
Could it be anybody 

I want somebody to love. 
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How many Americans seek in drugs the 
solace from a vicious cruel world they did 
not create, but cannot escape? What are you 
doing to change that world? 

Some song writers are hopeful. Mama Cass 
sings: 


Yes a new world’s coming 

The one we've had visions of 

And it’s growing stronger with each day that 
passes by 

Coming in peace, coming in joy, coming in 
love. 


[By Barry Mann and Cynthia Weil. © 
Copyright 1970 by Screen Gems-Columbia 
Music, Inc.] She’s holding out optimism. 
She's giving you a little more time, Mr. Vice 
President. But we can’t wait much longer 
if history is not to record your presiding 
over the decline and fall of the American 
empire—complete with words, music, and a 
drug culture sold to the American people by 
large contributors to Presidential campaigns. 


[From Communications, May 8, 1971] 
Tue RIGHT To PROTECT A News SOURCE 


At the recent annual meeting in Washing- 
ton of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, everyone was talking about the ur- 
gent need for a national law to protect re- 
porters from court procedures that try to 
force them to disclose their sources of news. 
While laws designed to shield newsmen 
against court action are nothing new, the 
ASNE’s Freedom of Information Committee 
has worked overtime in the past few months 
to prepare a report supporting the necessity 
of a federal law to protect reporters from 
fines, imprisonment, and suppressive sub- 
poenas. This report was the highlight of the 
1971 assembly. 

The editor’s committee finds that the sub- 
poena is the most frequently used weapon 
against press freedom. Its use in recent 
months has reached epidemic proportions, 
culminating in the blackout of reportage of 
the U.S. military excursion into and out of 
Laos, The ASNE report goes on: “Lazy law- 
enforcement types used the subpoena this 
past year to try to force the press to do their 
investigating. Embittered legal types used 
subpoenas to harass the press. Some cynical 
government officials used the subpoena in 
trying to force the press to act as lawmen.” 

Seventeen states now have laws to shield 
newsmen against court action involving dis- 
closure of news sources. The ASNE gives At- 
torney General John Mitchell credit for “‘is- 
suing guidelines to curb the use of sub- 
poenas by the federal authorities,” and all 
agree with him that only a national law 
combined with expanding state safeguards 
will provide the ultimate protection news- 
men must have in order to do their job ade- 
quately. Everyone in Washington also 
agreed, however, with the committee’s state- 
ment that “never has the subpoena been 
used as viciously, as irresponsibly, and as 
often against freedom of the press as it has 
this past year.” 

Newspaper reporters and editors have had 
their troubles getting information and main- 
taining the privacy of their news sources, but 
they are in nowhere near as difficult a posi- 
tion as reporters and editors in radio and 
television these days, and not just because of 
the rampant subpoena. Scotty Reston com- 
mented in The New York Times the other 
day: “While the newspapers usually have the 
protection of the freedom of the press 
amendment to the Constitution in the 
courts, the networks and their affiliated sta- 
tions are licensed by the government, which 
has the power to impose its notion of ‘fair 
reporting’ by threatening to withdraw a sta- 
tion’s license.” The Columbia Broadcasting 
System's splendid recent program on the De- 
fense Department’s propaganda apparatus 
(The Selling of the Pentagon) is a case in 
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point. The investigations subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has subpoenaed CBS to produce 
all of its notes, records of disbursements of 
money, and the unused film on the Pentagon 
program for open public inquiry. If this hap- 
pened to a big American newspaper any- 
where anytime, the howls and screams 
would be heard to heaven and back. 

As every newspaperman knows but won't 
always admit out loud, protection of a source 
of news can be used as an excuse or a crutch 
or, worse, to rationalize a point neither nec- 
essarily true nor useful to the general public. 
Many a newspaper publisher has picked up 
a telephone and called his city desk with in- 
structions to look into this or that, which, 
translated through tone of voice, usually 
means get the story no matter what the 
hard facts are. This isn’t done as much as it 
used to be back in the days when news- 
papers had competition only from them- 
selves. William Randolph Hearst was by no 
means averse to taking a stand on some- 
thing, then rationalizing it in print and devil 
take the hindmost. The Chicago Tribune 
used this method for years. Mr, Hearst and 
the Tribune couldn’t get away with it today 
because the facts would immediately be 
checked not only by print competitors but 
by radio and television, which are, accord- 
ing to the latest survey, the public’s most 
believable news mass media, with the daily 
paper & poor second. The mere fact that lit- 
erally scores of radio stations in this coun- 
try broadcast nothing but news programs 
from morning to night tells us how far the 
newspaper has receded from its once pre- 
eminent position as basic communicator. 

All the same, despite an occasional racket, 
such as the hiding behind the shield of news 
source immunity by an amoral journalist, the 
ASNE’s drive for a federal law to protect 
reporters from court procedures trying to 
force them to disclose their sources of news 
does make some sense professionally. For if 
every legitimate source of information knew 
that he or his journalist friend might be 
hauled into court for questioning, or even 
jailing, not many headlines would be writ- 
ten or broadcast except for cut and dried 
events covered in routine fashion, and the 
traditional investigative role of the press 
would fade forever. 


REALITY, Nor RHETORIC 


“I do not believe in the abolition of free 
inquiry, or that the ideas represented by 
‘freedom of thought,’ ‘freedom of speech,’ 
‘freedom of press,” and ‘free assembiy’ are 
just rhetorical myths. I believe rather that 
they are among the most valuable realities 
that men have gained, and that if they are 
destroyed men will again fight to have 
them."—Thomas Wolfe. 


LETTERS TO THE COMMUNICATIONS EDITOR 
PROVIDING READERS WITH A CHOICE 


John Tebbel’s attack on “The Old New 
Journalism” [SR, Mar. 13] sets up a false 
dichotomy between objectivity and subjec- 
tivity. As a historian, Tebbel should give 
credit to Paine, Sam Adams, and other “prop- 
agandists,”’ not call them “irresponsible.” The 
partisan press days, instead of being “dark 
ages,” provided Americans with a choice. To- 
day’s journalism is not a repeat of those days, 
but a fight by activist journalists against 
business-oriented publishers. That's why 
frustrated Chicago journalists started the 
Chicago Journalism Review—to print stories 
they couldn't get in their newspapers. That’s 
why the “Young Turk” rebellion is now tak- 
ing place on the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The real dichotomy today is between the un- 
derground and the Establishment press. If 
objectivity is at the barricades, it's because 
publishers and editors won't allow inter- 
pretative reporting—such as that taught by 
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Curtis MacDougall at Northwestern for thirty 
years. Depth and insight in newspapers (as 
exhibited currently by the Bay Guardian and 
Pacific Sun in the San Francisco area) would 
woo back readers and respect. 
Dr. JERROLD L. WERTHIMER, 
Professor of Journalism, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 


I found Mr. Tebbel’s concerns to be well 
founded. While a good newspaper should 
have a social conscience and should lead and 
goad to a certain extent, its leaders and em- 
ployees dare not put that goal ahead of re- 
porting the news fairly, factually, accurately, 
and with balance. In other words, the mirror 
function is more vital than the “Big Daddy” 
function, I am calling this article to the at- 
tention of several of my colleagues. 

Harry HEATH, 
Director, School of Journalism and 
Broadcasting, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, Okla. 


As a college journalist dedicated to the 
“old journalism,” I feel compelled to reply 
to the letters from my fellow college jour- 
nalists in SR’s last Communications section. 

First, it should be noted that there exists 
another type of college journalism in addi- 
tion to the “new” journalism and the ama- 
teurish, extracurricular-activity, bulletin- 
board type of journalism, a point neglected 
in both Mr. Tebbel’s article and the letters 
you have published. There do exist college 
newspapers and college journalists dedi- 
cated to writing the news “fearlessly and 
favor” and who approach their work without 
significant political bias. 

Jeffrey M. Laderman is totally off base 
when he asserts that “there cannot be any 
objectivity.” Such a categorical statement 
misses the point entirely. It is true that 
there cannot exist perfect objectivity, and 
that no reporter can deal with any subject 
from a perfectly objective point of view, but 
it is mandatory that the newsman be, as he 
says, fair to all parties and accurate in his 
facts. Perhaps objectivity is a bad word, for 
it is an unattainable ideal, but there is no 
excuse for a newsman’s not being as truth- 
ful as is humanly possible, or for using the 
news columns of a newspaper for partisan 
political purposes. In its mews columns a 
newspaper is a medium of information, with 
a duty to present the facts as accurately and 
completely as possible, allowing the reader 
to make his own decisions about the event 
reported on. Mr. Laderman is right in charg- 
ing the Establishment press with inherent 
biases, but that merely indicates that the 
failure of the Establishment press has been 
as great as that of portions of the college 
press. 

Perhaps mine is an extreme point of view 
as well, but it seems to me that the cynic 
makes the best journalist. Perhaps only by 
distrusting everything end believing in noth- 
ing can anything approaching the truth be 
arrived at. 

Topp ENGDAHL, 
Publisher, Claremont Collegian, Clare- 
mont University Center, Claremont, 
Calif. 
LINUM USITATISSIMUM NEWSWEEKIAE 

Botanically inclined readers undoubtedly 
noticed the flowers on Newsweek's marijuana 
plant [SR's Nineteen Annual Advertising 
Awards, SR, Apr. 10]. The flowering branch to 
the right belongs to Linum usitatissiumum 
(flax), not to Cannabis sativa (marijuana), 
as the ad implies. If a policeman arrests you 
for growing flax in your backyard, you can 
thank Newsweek! 

Davin MarLocH, Ph. D., 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

IMPORTANT STATEMENT 


R.L.T.’s statement on “Cigarette Adver- 
tising and Federal Law” [SR, Mar. 13] is 
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very important. The First Amendment is 
more important than the health hazard of 
cigarette smoking. Yes, there is a case for 
the proposition that the government should 
not be able to censor cigarette advertising, 
but there may be a compromise. There is 
no reason why the government should sub- 
sidize cigarette advertising. (Or subsidize 
the drinking of liquor, either.) The govern- 
ment, through its post office, provides spe- 
cial mailing rates for periodicals. What 
could be easier than to deny special postal 
privileges to periodicals that carry cigarette 
or liquor advertisements? 
ALBERT P. BLAUSTEIN, 
Professor of Law, Rutgers University, 
Camden, N.J. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 15, 1971] 


Way Nor TEA FoR Two on ToP OF OLD 
SMOKEY? 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


The road to hell, as a number of philoso- 
phers have observed, is paved with good in- 
tentions. For a splendid example of the 
maxim in action, consider a formal notice 
promulgated last month by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The commission had received a number 
of complaints dealing with the lyrics of 
records played on the air. Clearly, or so the 
FCC concluded, the lyrics dealt with illicit 
drugs and the effects of using them. Many 
of the questionable words might appear in- 
nocent—such words as tea, snow, grass, puff, 
high, horse, and smoke—but they carry un- 
mistakable meanings within the argot of 
the drug cult. 

So reasoning, the FCC on March 5 issued 
a notice directing all licensees to be on the 
alert for lyrics containing “language tend- 
ing to promote or glorify the use of illegal 
drugs." Suspected records must not be played, 
maid the notice, “without someone in a re- 
sponsible position (i.e., a management level 
executive at the station) knowing the con- 
tent of the lyrics.” Failure to exercise ade- 
quate control in this field will raise “serious 
questions as to whether continued opera- 
tion of the station is in the public interest.” 

In the face of that ominous warning, disc 
jockeys and station managers throughout 
the country have been having a miserable 
time. They do not want to “promote or 
glorify” illicit drugs; neither do they want 
to risk losing their licenses. They face a 
threshold problem in simply obtaining the 
lyrics in the first place. And they are called 
upon to make judgments not merely on hun- 
dreds of current titles but on thousands of 
old songs also. 

This is the trouble with bureaucracy when 
it sets out, unthinkingly, to do good. Power 
ought to be restrained by judgment, and 
authority ought to be exercised with care. 
But the FCC, in this remarkably foolish no- 
tice, never paused to think twice. 

Ironically, one consequence has been the 
banning by a number of stations of “Snow 
Blind Friend,” a powerful anti-drug song. 
In this same genre is “One Toke Over the 
Line,” which tells of a boy who has destroyed 
himself in the eyes of his family through 
marijuana. Stations in Buffalo, Miami, Hous- 
ton, Washington, Chicago, Dallas and New 
York have banned “One Toke” on the grounds 
that the lyrics may somehow “glorify” grass. 

Other station managers are struggling with 
changed meanings and unsuspected connota- 
tions. It would be hard to imagine a title 
more innocent than the song that begins, 
“On top of Old Smokey, all covered with 
snow.” But in the drug cult, “snow” is un- 
derstood to mean cocaine. It is immaterial 
what the words meant when the composer 
put them down. What do the words mean 
now? 

Now, presumably the FCC would not really 
suspend the license of a station because a 
disc jockey played “Tea for Two,” or “I've Got 
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You Under My Skin,” or “You Go to My 
Head,” or “Puff, the Magic Dragon.” In any 
rational view, the risk of revocation is small. 

Yet the dilemma of the station managers 
is real, and the consequences of misjudg- 
ment could be disastrous. Meanwhile, the 
chilling effect of the commission’s notice 
could be equally grave upon the creativity 
of composers, and upon the whole range of 
First Amendment freedoms. 

From the days of blind Homer, one func- 
tion of the poet and balladeer has been to see 
the world around him, and to sing of it— 
good or ill. Here in America, in the domain 
of rock and folk music, the drug culture 
most emphatically is part of the real world. 
Songs are bound to emerge from this milieu. 
If a particular song truly does “promote or 
glorify” drug addiction, surely the common 
sense and informed judgment of station per- 
sonnel will produce a natural and voluntary 
censorship. As for the rest, no porcupine 
“notice” from the FCC is required. 

Last week the Recording Industry Associa- 
tion of America filed a petition with the 
FCC begging suspension of the unfortunate 
decree. The petition raises some excellent 
points of statutory and constitutional law, 
but legalistic arguments shouldn't be needed. 
The lamentable truth is that in this notice, 
the FCC abused its power. Perhaps Chair- 
man Dean Burch, on reflection, will want to 
soft-pedal the whole thing. 


ABC News CORRESPONDENTS’ ROUNDTABLE 
ON THE LAOTIAN INCURSION 


The following is the full text of a special 
report telecast on the “ABC Evening News 
with Howard K. Smith and Harry Reasoner” 
on Thursday, April 1, 1971. The report deals 
with the problems faced by news corre- 
spondents when they attempted to provide 
coverage of the recent South Vietnamese 
incursion into Laos, Discussing the problems 
were ABC News Correspondents Jim Giggans, 
Howard Tuckner, Steve Bell and Don Farmer. 

Harry REASONER. This broadcast in general 
goes along with the theory that people are 
interested in the news, not in the problems 
reporters have in finding it. But the report- 
ing of the invasion of Laos has become an 
issue in itself to many people, and it seems 
to be one of the cases where an understand- 
ing of how the reporters there felt about 
their job may help in the understanding of 
the story. 

We asked four ABC News correspondents 
who were on the scene to talk informally 
about the coverage of the Laos operation, 
and tonight we present at some length their 
report on reporting. In this first segment 
you will hear from Jim Giggans and Howard 
Tuckner. 

Jim Guiccans. Every day in Quang Tri 
which was the Press Center for the Laotian 
operation, there would be a briefing—one in 
the evening and one in the morning. In the 
morning we would be given mimeographed 
sheets but in the evening there would be 
South Vietnamese briefers and American 
briefers. Usually the Americans would cover 
only the American side of the operation, the 
South Vietnamese, the South Vietnamese 
side. When there was a conflict—-when there 
was a difference, there was no way to verify 
one bit of information with the other. The 
Americans would continually say “go to the 
South Vietnamese to find out’—if it had 
anything to do with the American operation, 
the South Vietnamese would say to “check 
with the Americans”. However, when there 
was a difference, there was no way of finding 
out just what the truth was. No side was 
infringing—as they called it—upon the 
other. 

Howarp TucKNER. Because we were lucky 
enough to have some South Vietnamese 
officer friends, we got some favored treat- 
ment. I was very close during the Laos opera- 
tion to the executive officer of one of the 
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crack divisions involved in the Laos cam- 
paign. He told me about the faulty intel- 
ligence, faulty reconnaissance, that what 
they found in Laos was nothing compared to 
what they were led to believe they would 
find. He said, ‘I wish I could tell you on 
camera what's really happening, but I don't 
have that kind of courage.’ He sent me into 
Laos to see a Lieutenant Colonel, the head of 
the task force—the armored task force— 
whose job it was to spearhead the drive to 
Tchepone. That was the original objective; 
his orders were to take it in three days. I 
went into Laos and spent two nights with 
this man. We talked privately for three hours 
the first night and he told me that, number 
one, he found that the entire route—route 
nine—up above, was mined. He said intel- 
ligence didn’t indicate that. He told me that 
he was seriously out-gunned in fire power. 
They found that the North Vietnamese had 
about 60 tank battalions in the Laos opera- 
tion area. That’s about 600 tanks. And since 
that time, military sources confirm that they 
had no idea that the North Vietnamese had 
anywhere near that many tanks in Laos. 
The South Vietnamese also found that they 
were seriously out-gunned. Their artillery 
pieces—they had 155’s and 105 millimeter— 
the enemy had 152 and 130’s. They shoot 
farther and hit harder. I asked this man if 
he would go on camera with me and do this 
publicly. He said he'd like to think about 
it overnight. He did this. We had an inter- 
view. The reaction from Washington and 
Saigon was that he didn't have the big pic- 
ture; that he was merely a local commander, 
He was a local commander—with the big- 
gest responsibility of the first week of the 
drive to take Tchepone. He never did be- 
cause he found out he was seriously out- 
gunned, His name, as I said, Lt. Col. Dung, 
advised General Lam, (Lt. Gen. Hoang 
Xuan Lam) the head of the operation, not 
to go ahead, to stop the tanks right where 
they are, to get out. He told me privately 
we should say—publicly we should say 
he said that we searched the area, that we 
found a lot, that the operation is over, that 
we should leave. Of course, they couldn't do 
that because the operation was so well pub- 
licized in advance that it would look like a 
complete, ridiculous move if that happened. 
But it turned out that Lt. Col. Dung was 
right. Because when his 220 some-odd arm- 
ored units got ready to leave Laos and go 
back to Vietnam, they couldn’t make it. 
Half of them were left in there. Fifty per 
cent at least. 

Sreve BELL. Don, I think the most signif- 
cant thing about coverage of the Laos opera- 
tion was the lack of our ability to get to the 
story and the reason is because the military 
denied us the space available priviliges that 
have always been part of coverage here in 
Indo China. That means that anytime a heli- 
copter or a truck is going where the action 
is you can ride if they have room. The de- 
cision is yours, it’s individual. In this case 
first they denied us any access to Laos, 
with American helicopters or planes, invok- 
ing an old diplomatic rule against carrying 
people across borders in military flights— 
something that had been ignored in Cam- 
bodia, then when they did have a chopper 
that was dedicated to taking newsmen across 
the border, it was under the control of the 
South Vietnamese commander, who on most 
days said it was too dangerous to fiy and 
the helicopter went nowhere. Or when he 
did allow it to go somewhere it only went 
to a firebase where nothing was happening 
and you couldn’t get a picture of the war 
one way or the other. 

Don Farmer. And that rule was only 
changed after four newsmen died flying in 
a Vietnamese helicopter. You know, I think 
a lot of the truth in Vietnam comes from 
correspondents who have been here for a 
long time. And many of them have told 
me that this was easily the most frustrating 
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operation they have ever covered in Viet- 
nam. 

STEVE BELL. One perfect example of the 
problem between what they report and what 
we know to be fact is in tank losses on both 
sides. The South Vietnamese each day, and 
the Americans, would have a very firm total 
of enemy tanks destroyed in Laos. And I 
don’t doubt for a second but what the enemy 
lost a great number of tanks—that was one 
of his worst areas of setback—at the same 
time, we never had a South Vietnamese tank 
or armored vehicle reported lost, yet we 
know that about 200 of them went in and 
I was on Highway nine the day they fought 
their way back into South Vietnam and 
American armor supported them—we were 
ambushed three times and there were less 
than a hundred vehicles that came out— 
tanks, APC’s and trucks. Get back to the 
briefer and he would swear that South Viet- 
namese tank losses were very light, giving 
no figures. At the same time we had it con- 
firmed from a number of U.S. sources that 
American pilots had to fly special missions 
into Laos to destroy South Vietnamese tanks 
and APC’s that had been left behind and 
abandoned by their crews. 

Don FARMER. You know, in a more general 
term also, they talk about this operation 
being a success and the President was quoted 
as saying “that, we now know that the South 
Vietnamese can hack it.” Well, in some ways, 
that’s very true but, you know, they could 
not have hacked it at all had it not been 
for U.S. air support. 

STEVE BELL. You know, this brings up a 
point that has reaily bothered me, in the way 
that the American military and the govern- 
ment in Washington has tried to knock 
down our stories of Vietnamese reverses in 
Laos. Most of our information came, one, 
from South Vietnamese troops that we per- 
sonally talked to as they came out of Laos 
to Ham Nghi, many of them wounded, de- 
moralized, near hysteria, or the U.S. hell- 
copter pilots who had pulled them out, and 
who told the stories—the most vivid stories 
of all of South Vietnamese grasping for the 
struts and total disorganization and some- 
times panic, at these evacuation points. 
When we filmed these reports, when we 
broadcast them, then we were told by the 
military and the U.S. government that these 
were unreliable people—the same young men 
that you're asking to fly your helicopters into 
Laos, to fight and die as the spearhead of the 
American support effort in Laos now sud- 
denly, they’re unreliable. And they're afflicted 
by tunnel vision because they're telling us 
stories, of a negative nature about South 
Vietnamese operations. I recall in Cambodia, 
in the months that we were over there cover- 
ing, travelling with the South Vietnamese .. . 

Don FARMER. Last spring. 

STEVE BELL. ... Right... and even into 
the summer, that they never missed an op- 
portunity to set up little displays even at the 
most remote outpost, of captured weapons, 
captured documents, take you out and show 
you enemy dead where they'd had a firefight 
the night before, they made these tremen- 
dous victory claims in Laos and never once 
were they able to take newsmen to show 
them what they were talking about. 

Don FARMER. One day they told us that 
they were going to take us out, into Laos, to 
see one of the biggest arms caches that they 
had uncovered and captured of the opera- 
tion and we were very happy about that, and 
so we went out to Ham Nghi again, and we 
got there and we were put off and put off, and 
finally the South Vietnamese commanders 
came out and said, gentlemen “we're very 
sorry, but our regiment commander who un- 
covered the cache has inadvertently de- 
stroyed it.” Which means it didn’t exist any- 
more, if it in fact ever existed in the first 
place. 

STEVE BELL. It seems to me that there are 
a number of examples where we are dealing 
with things that turned out to be something 
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other than what we were told and we had an 
opportunity to actually verify the fact that 
we were being mislead. The most blatent ex- 
ample is the reporting of U.S. helicopter 
losses. The American helicopters were re- 
ported as lost only when they were destroyed 
and could not be retrieved from the battle- 
field. This leaves out completely all the lit- 
erally hundreds of helicopters that were un- 
able to return from a mission because they 
were downed by enemy fire. 

Don FARMER. You know I remember talking 
to a helicopter pilot about two weeks ago and 
I think that at that time the figure they were 
giving us in Saigon and here officially, Amer- 
ican helicopters shot down and destroyed 
was somewhere around 50 at that time. 
And this helicopter pilot told me straight- 
forwardly, that they had lost 119 in the 
first week of the operation, and that was, 
that was a good week, a good month into 
the operation. Another helicopter pilot told 
me the figure was actually more like 250, 
and they did not report those which were 
recovered, even if there were people killed 
and wounded, they didn’t report them. 
I think there is one other really significant 
fact, in trying to report this operation, and 
that is as it came to a close—at least the 
Laotian part of Lam Son—we were told by 
the Americans and the Vietnamese—the 
South Vietnamese, of course—that this was 
a great success, a great victory. 

Well, in fact, it may have been in some 
aspects, the ARVN proved themselves to be 
good fighting men. The Marines did very 
well for a time. The Rangers certainly took 
it on the chin, and, their high losses are 
certainly not proof of poor performance. 
But, when they say things like we now have 
cut the Ho Chin Minh Trail, you and I know 
that that’s absurd. And that’s the kind of 
statements we're getting and they're so un- 
believable that I think sometimes we're get- 
ting slightly paranoid, you know, we start 
looking for lies where maybe they don't 
exist. And I think it’s a natural human fall- 
ing that, partly our fault, but there's a 
reason for it. And that is we've been lied to 
so many times that you begin to suspect 
that no one ever tells you the truth. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and do so on the basis of the request, 
which the joint leadership has an- 
nounced, that it be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
majority leader desire to close morning 
business? 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be concluded, and I will later ask 
that the unfinished business be laid aside 
temporarily for the purpose of taking 
up the supplemental appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, morning business is tempo- 
rarily concluded. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, is is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 10 O'CLOCK A.M, ON TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY OF 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on every day 
the Senate is in session next week, in 
addition to Monday, for which a 10 a.m. 
convening order has already been granted 
by the Senate, the Senate convene at 
10 o'clock on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of next week. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was changed 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
11 a.m. on Monday and at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of next week.) 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971, CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be closed temporarily, and that, 
pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
yesterday, the conference report on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 20, 1971, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, pp. 16188-16190.) 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
joint leadership suggests the absence of 
a quorum, It will be a live quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

[No. 70 Leg.] 
Gravel 
Hruska 
Mansfield 
Ellender Proxmire 
Gambrell Scott 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Baru), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Har- 
ris), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hot.incs), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from Rhode. Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. TunNneEY), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 


Stennis 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Young 


Aiken 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cotton 
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Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), and the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER and 
Mr. Brock), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr, BELLMON), the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke), the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr, BUCKLEY), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Matus), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from Connect- 
icut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL) is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen Fulbright 
Allott 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Byrd, Va. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dominick 
Ervin 
Fannin 


Pearson 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Williams 


Hatfleld 
Hughes 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Moss 

Nelson 
Packwood 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 


is present. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971—_CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that a quorum is present, and 
I am very hopeful that the Senate will 
agree to the conference report. In my 
long tenure here I do not know of any 
conference we have ever had in which we 
got all we desired or the House got all it 
desired. 

This bill was received in the Senate on 
May 13, and because we had the various 
subcommittees hold hearings in advance 
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of the receipt of the bill from the House 
we were able to report the bill to the Sen- 
ate on the day it was received. 

Then, on May 19 this bill was passed by 
the Senate and a conference requested 
with the House of Representatives. Yes- 
terday I went to the Speaker of the House 
and the majority leader of the House and 
begged of them to have the House sit and 
consider this conference report. Quite a 
few of them were vexed about it, but the 
House remained in session. The House 
completed action on the conference re- 
port around 8:30 p.m. yesterday. 

Mr. President, as I indicated when I 
presented the bill to the Senate, quite a 
few departments are in need of funds, 
particularly to meet their payrolls. The 
Post Office Department is without money, 
and unless this conference report is 
agreed to, some of the employees may go 
without pay. In addition to the Post Of- 
fice Department, other agencies are in- 
volved. 

I am very hopeful that the Senate will 
act favorably on the conference report 
today. 

As I have just indicated, the bill was 
in conference for only one day. I do not 
know that we would have done any bet- 
ter if we had stayed in conference for a 
month. The House was adamant with 
respect to some of the items we had in 
the bill and would not agree with the 
Senate amendments. Personally, I believe 
we did a fairly good job, considering the 
fact that all of these items that have been 
refused by the House will be considered 
within the next 6 weeks in the regular 
appropriation bills. They offered argu- 
ment to indicate that that was the pro- 
cedure to follow and that nothing would 
be lost by postponing action on some of 
these items. 

I believe the rapidity with which this 
bill was handled establishes a record for 
a major supplemental appropriation bill. 
There was a total of 84 separate amend- 
ments in this bill, which we discussed in 
conference. The amount of the budget 
estimates considered was $7,879,740,077; 
as it passed the House, $6,889,152,545; as 
it passed the Senate, $7,285,468,973; and 
the final amount agreed to in conference 
was $7,086,695,973. 

The final agreement on the SST was 
$155.8 million, which included $58.5 mil- 
lion for refunds of amounts contributed 
by airlines toward the civil supersonic 
aircraft program for research and de- 
velopment. On the floor of the House of 
Representatives Thursday night, on a 
rolicall vote of 116 to 157, the entire sum 
of $155.8 million was rejected. There- 
upon, on a motion by the chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
the House agreed on a voice vote to in- 
clude in the bill $97.3 million for ter- 
mination costs which, of course, does not 
include the $58.5 million for refunds. 
This action reduces the final amount in 
the bill to $7,028,195,973. 

Mr. President, nearly all of us in the 
Senate voted for this $58.5 million. We 
were advised, and that is going to be our 
hope, that between now and June 30 this 
amount will be included in the regular 
bill. 


The House has indicated that some 
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Members were uninformed as to the 
terms of the contract and that they pre- 
ferred to wait to have hearings on this 
item to make a decision. 

I will advise the Senate of a few of 
the other important amendments in the 
conference report and the disposition 
thereof, and will be available to answer 
any questions with respect to any mat- 
ter in the bill. 

You will recall that the Senate in- 
cluded $65 million in the bill, which was 
submitted directly to the Senate in a 
request from the administration, for the 
Emergency Credit Revolving Fund of 
the Farmers Home Administration. I 
am glad to report to the Senate that the 
conferees on the part of the House 
agreed with us and have included the 
full $65 million in the conference report. 

With respect to the subway for the 
District of Columbia, the Senate receded 
with the understanding that this matter 
will receive the careful consideration of 
the House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Appropriations in connection with the 
regular District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which will be before the two 
bodies in the near future. The conferees 
on the part of the Senate were advised 
that favorable developments are ex- 
pected with respect to this matter. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, a memo- 
randum was presented and a verbal 
statement was made by Mr. Natcher, 
House chairman on the District of Co- 
lumbia bill indicating that the prospects 
are very good, that when the next reg- 
ular bill is considered, the funds will be 
made available. 

One of the most difficult subjects be- 
fore the Conference Committee was the 
matter of the manpower training activi- 
ties. The House had included $100 mil- 
lion in the bill and the Senate, in a close 
vote Wednesday night, increased the sum 
to $116,600,000. The conferees utilized 
more time on this matter than on any 
other amendment and the House con- 
ferees were adamant. However, we were 
able to secure an increase of $5 million 
over the House bill to allow this sum- 
mer training program to operate with 
an appropriation of $105 million. 

We discussed this particular item for 
quite some time. Of course, the Senate 
conferees did all they could to get the 
House to include the $16.6 million. My 
good friend, the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), made a 
valiant fight to retain the full $16.6 mil- 
lion that was added by the Senate. We 
worked hard to do it. I regret that we 
could not prevail upon the House to 
agree to the Senate amount. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) proposed a larger 
sum than the amount voted by the Sen- 
ate. It was through an amendment to 


the Javits amendment by the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corron) that 
the amount was reduced to $16.6 million. 
After the vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) came to see me, talked 
with me, and I told him we would do our 
best to retain that amount. We did our 
best. He finally concluded by saying, “Do 
your best. That is all we expect.” We 
have done our best as I see it. These 
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matters will come before us again soon, 
probably next month. 

I feel that many of the programs added 
in the supplemental bill will be consid- 
ered in the regular appropriation bills. 
As chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I have been doing all I can to 
try to get the Senate to enact most of 
these regular bills before June 30, 
iz that is possible. Surely, during 
July we would be able to clear the decks 
on practically all of the appropriations. 
So, with respect to the few items that 
were not agreed to, there is no doubt in 
my own mind that within the next 6 or 
7 weeks we will be able to include those 
items in the regular bills. That was what 
some of the House Members contended. 

As I said, if we do not adopt the con- 
ference report today, I doubt that we 
will be able to go along with the special 
items we put in the bill until the regular 
bills are considered. I do hope the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will stand by the chair- 
man of the committee, who has been do- 
ing all he can to bring these bills to the 
Senate. I want to make a pledge that I 
will do all I can to get as many bills 
passed by June 30 as possible. 

I have been working in close coopera- 
tion with Mr. Manon, my counterpart in 
the House, and I have been advised by 
him that next month we are going to 
have quite a few regular appropriation 
bills come from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I want to say that, insofar as the Sen- 
ate subcommittees are concerned, we 
have virtually completed our hearings on 
the Defense bill except for outside wit- 
nesses. We have completed hearings on 
our public works bill except for a few 
outside witnesses. The Interior bill and 
the District of Columbia are ready for 
action as soon as we receive the bills 
from the House. The legislative bill will 
soon be here. The agricultural bill hear- 
ings have been practically completed, 
and the education bill, I understand, is 
going to be here probably next week. 
Hearing on the Treasury-Post Office bill 
and the HUD-space science are well un- 
derway. 

I think we are making good progress 
and if the Senate would stand by me, I 
am very hopeful that come the middle 
of July or a little later in July, we ought 
to have practically all of our appropria- 
tion bills on the desk of the President. 
That is something that has not been 
done in a long time. 

It requires a good deal of work to do 
that, and I want to take this occasion to 
say that I am getting full cooperation 
from the members of the committee, par- 
ticularly my good friend from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youns). We have been 
working hand in hand in order to get 
the subcommittees moving so that when 
we get the House bills we will be able to 
act. 

As an example of it, we have right 
here before us this supplemental bill. We 
anticipated that the House would act on 
a certain date, which was the 13th day of 
May, and when the bill was sent to us, 
the same day we reported it to the Sen- 
ate. We were prepared to act. I hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will be in 
a position to handle other bills in a 
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similar manner; that is, to act upon 
them as soon as we receive them from 
the House. I think that is in the cards. 
I am very hopeful that I will receive full 
cooperation from the Senate, because it 
is a hard matter to get all of these bills 
enacted. 

We have had a lot of trouble in the 
past, We have had trouble getting many 
of the items authorized. I am doing what 
I can to make the people at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue do what they can to get 
the authorization bills enacted as soon 
as possible so that we can have all of 
these appropriation bills acted upon at 
an early date. 

With respect to mental health, the 
Senate amendment in the amount of $20 
million was deleted by the conference 
committee. This was an unbudgeted 
item. The House conferees were adamant 
on striking that out, not merely because 
it was an unbudgeted item, but because 
of the fact that this appropriation, as 
well as many others dealing with health, 
will be taken care of in the regular bill 
sometime next month or in July. The 
House conferees insisted that this 
amount of money, as well as other 
amounts of money that had been re- 
quested of the conference committee but 
which were not put in this bill, will be 
added to the general bill. 

I pledge to do all I can to see that these 
amounts are properly considered and 
voted on in the regular appropriation 
bill. The Senate conferees regret very 
much that this had to be done; however, 
we were faced with the fact that the 
House managers insisted there will be an 
appropriation bill sent to the Senate 
within 30 days containing full-year 
funds for all health activities, and at 
that time this matter can be considered 
further. 

The language included in the bill by 
the Senate to pay overtime pay to the 
Capitol Police since March 1 was deleted 
without prejudice. In the near future, the 
House will be considering a resolution to 
pay overtime pay, retroactive to March 
1, and this entire matter will be re- 
solved shortly in the legislative branch 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
was given to understand that a resolu- 
tion will be before the House of Repre- 
sentatives soon which deals with over- 
time pay for the police. I think a very 
good point was made that in that reso- 
lution there is a formula as to the con- 
ditions under which police officers will be 
paid additional money for overtime. I 
understand it will contain a provision 
that for additional work over and above 
8 hours, they will probably be paid time 
and a half. 

We considered all of that, and in the 
light of that proposal being before the 
House of Representatives, the conferees 
decided not to force the issue, because, 
as I have stated, the matter could be 
settled come next month. 

Mr. President, returning to the SST, 
we tried in every way we could to main- 
tain the Senate version. I know that 
several Senators present, I think par- 
ticularly the Senator from Illinois, were 
very anxious to obtain the $58.5 million 
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to make refunds to the airline com- 
panies. 

However, there seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to the liability, and for that 
reason, I am sure, although the House 
conferees agreed to the amount, there 
were some doubts when the matter was 
considered on the House fioor. The House 
Members evidently hope to get enough 
evidence when the matter is presented 
in the regular bill to consider this issue 
fully. I had to agree with them that the 
evidence we had was rather slender. 

I understand some evidence will be 
adduced to indicate that these sums 
were used on research and development. 
Of course, if that is true, all of the facts 
will come out, and I believe it was best 
to do as we did, end the contract and 
let the amount of $58.5 million come later 
in the regular bill, after we have received 
the full facts on the matter. 

Mr. President, unless Senators have 
questions, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
say first that I cannot find words ade- 
quate to express my respect and admira- 
tion for the distinguished chairman of 
our Appropriations Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), 
not only for the constant and general 
leadership that he has exercised and 
given us, which it has been a privilege to 
follow, but for his performance in the 
matter of this very difficult and, in some 
respects, perplexing conference on this 
wide-ranging supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

He fought manfully for the Senate po- 
sition. He did everything in his power 
to sustain it; and everything he has 
stated here this morning is well said and 
logical, and has strong and compelling 
reasoning behind it. I want to thank him 
personally for his help when we were 
battling on this matter of summer jobs. 

But, Mr. President, there are several 
differences on the matter of amend- 
ment 31 in disagreement, with reference 
to the summer jobs for young people 
throughout the country this summer. 

In the first place, if the mistake has 
been made that it has not been ade- 
quately dealt with, that is something 
that cannot be taken care of in the regu- 
lar bill, because it has to be done now. 
These jobs have to be taken care of im- 
mediately, if they are going to be effec- 
tive this summer. 

Mr. President, the appropriating com- 
mittees of Congress have not been, in 
my opinion, at all penurious or small in 
dealing with this proposal. In the regu- 
lar appropriation, out of the $1.5 billion 
for manpower training and kindred ac- 
tivities, a sum sufficient was set aside for 
the summer jobs, so that some 414,200 
summer jobs would have been available, 
and this was going to be, as I recall, ona 
8-week basis. The administration felt 
that more was necessary, because this 
is a very delicate and important mat- 
ter—a matter of avoiding mischief for 
idle hands to do. 

If we are to hope to stem the tide of 
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youthful discontent and youthful dem- 
onstrations and youthful—in some cases, 
not the majority of cases—violence, one 
of the necessary things is to provide the 
summer jobs for the young people of this 
country this summer, and it has to be 
done now. It cannot be done in the regu- 
lar appropriation. 

When the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended some $64 million more, in 
addition to that part of the regular ap- 
propriation that was devoted to this, 
which in a period of 9 weeks’ employ- 
ment would have brought the summer 
jobs up from 414,000 to $14,000, it meant 
100,000 more. 

When it got to the Senate, there was 
very strong sentiment, and the Senator 
from New Yorkk (Mr. Javirs) and sev- 
eral other Senators offered an amend- 
ment which would have added $57.4 mil- 
lion more and would have provided 40,000 
additional jobs on a 10-week basis. They 
were bound and determined—and I think 
a large number of Senators were behind 
them—to get this amendment adopted. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
subcommittee dealing with this—at 
least, I am quite sure the majority of 
them—felt that that was too much; and, 
frankly, this Senator would have been 
content to leave the bill as it was. But 
it became very evident—I think I can 
say with justification and not fear con- 
tradiction—that unless we made some 
concessions, that amendment, the so- 
called Javits amendment, would be 
adopted. 

Let me say this: The House added to 
the administration’s recommendation of 
roughly $64 million. They brought it up 
to $100 million, and we give them credit 
for that. But $57 million more would have 
been added under the Javits amendment 
to add 40,000 jobs, and that would have 
brought the summer jobs up to the num- 
ber that the association of mayors had 
proposed as their minimum request to try 
to deal with the situation in the coming 
summer. 

The Senator from New York and his 
associates wanted a 10-week program. 
The Senator from New Hampshire and 
other Senators felt that we could have 
the 40,000 jobs on the 9-week program 
and that the 9-week program would ade- 
quately take care of the situation. We 
could get the entire 40,000 additional 
jobs asked for by the mayors and sup- 
ported by the distinguished Senator from 
New York and his associates at the com- 
paratively small cost of $16,600,000. 

So the Senator from New Hampshire 
offered an amendment to the Javits 
amendment that reduced the amend- 
ment calling for $57,400,000 to a mere 
$16,600,000 without reducing a single 
job. The money we originally appro- 
priated only had an 8-week basis. Sen- 
ator Javits and his associates wanted 10 
weeks. It would be a 9-week basis, and 
it would provide the 40,000 additional 
jobs that the Senator from New York 
and his associates were asking. 

The Senate will recall that under 
the situation in which we found our- 
selves, while we had explained our 
amendments previously, we had no op- 
portunity to explain or debate this; and 
the Senator from New Hampshire caused 
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to be placed on the desk of each Mem- 
ber of the Senate a very brief, three- 
paragraph—less than hali a page—mem- 
orandum explaining his amendment and 
explaining that it would provide the 
40,000 additional jobs. The last para- 
graph of the memorandum furnished 
by the Senator from New Hampshire to 
each Member of the Senate read: 

My amendment would constitute an ef- 
fective program at an amount I believe we 
can hold when we go into conference with 
the House. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this memorandum, which the 
Senator from New Hampshire placed 
in the hands of each Senator in lieu of 
debate, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

May 19, 1971, 
MEMORANDUM OF COTTON AMENDMENT TO 
JAVITS AMENDMENT 

This is a brief explanation of my amend- 
ment regarding summer jobs for youth to 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill, since there will be no further debate 
on the amendment. 

As reported by the Committee, the bill 
would provide $100,000,000 for 187,200 more 
summer jobs. The Committee also approved 
nine weeks’ employment instead of the eight 
weeks allowed last year. Senator Javits and 
others have proposed adding $57,428,359 to 
provide ten weeks’ employment and 40,000 
additional jobs. My amendment adds only 
$16,600,000 to the bill to find the additional 
40,000 jobs but maintains the employment 
period at nine weeks as recommended by 
the Committee. 

My amendment would constitute an effec- 
tive program at an amount I believe we can 
hold when we go into conference with the 
House. 

Norris COTTON. 


Mr. COTTON. The rollcall vote came 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, and the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire was adopted by just 3 votes. 
As I recall, the vote—I think it will be 
shown—was 49 to 46. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
finds himself in a most embarrassing sit- 
uation. Whatever may be his sins, he has 
been wrong many times in this body, and 
he has undoubtedly taken positions that 
were illogical, and he has been guilty of 
many sins throughout the 18 years he 
has been serving in the Senate. 

But I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire can say that he never once 
betrayed his word to any Senator or to 
the Senate. To be sure, the Senator from 
New Hampshire did not guarantee that 
the House would accept this amount; 
but he said: 

My amendment would constitute an effec- 
tive program at an amount I believe we can 
hold when we go into conference with the 
House. 


I can state as a fact that I conferred 
with certain Senators who wanted to vote 
for the Javits amendment and obtained 
their votes for my amendment to the 
Javits amendment on the logical ground 
that if the Javits amendment would be 
adopted it would not stand up in con- 
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ference, but if the Cotton amendment to 
the Javits amendment were adopted, we 
could go to conference and it would 
stand up. We would have the requisite 
number of jobs now, including the 40,000 
extra to satisfy the insistent demands of 
the mayors, and people all over the 
country, in order to try to cope with 
this extremely delicate and important 
situation that we are facing this sum- 
mer in the matter of what happens to 
our youth and what they do. So this 
amendment was adopted on that rep- 
resentation by the scant margin of 3 
votes. 

When we got to conference, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire was utterly 
amazed—I repeat, utterly amazed—and 
I have been sitting in on conferences, 
particularly on appropriation bills that 
had to do with HEW for the past 10 
years—because never have I seen a posi- 
tion so adamant as the one that was 
taken by the House. 

I do not want to characterize my 
friends, whom I respect, or violate the 
rules and criticize the other body, but if 
I were free to say so, I would say that 
I never saw such arrogance as we had 
to face in the matter of asking for this 
comparatively insignificant sum of $16 
million, which is necessary now—not 
when the regular bill comes up, but nec- 
essary now—in order to do this job. 

I sat there in shame, thinking of what 
I would say to Senators on this floor, to 
those who were backing the Javits bill, 
having to come back here and say that 
we could not get that $16 million to keep 
our pledge to them. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER) who backed me up in every 
possible way, in pleading and urging the 
House conferees to accept that small sum. 
I also want to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT) who pleaded with the 
House conferees not to hold out on this 
sum when it had such significance. 

I will never cease to be grateful to 
them, and to other members of the Sen- 
ate conferees, all of whom not only 
urged, not only insisted, but also pleaded 
and begged for consideration. 

Frankly, I do not know that I recall 
when conferees representing the Senate 
felt it necessary to humiliate themselves, 
almost to get down on their knees, to ask 
for this paltry sum. We reminded them 
that this sum prevailed in the Senate by 
only 3 votes on a rollcall vote, and if we 
came back and a rolicall were taken on 
it again, in light of what happened, un- 
doubtedly the Senate would have voted 
the much larger sum, 

In spite of that, at the behest of the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, they said 
that they would go $5 million, which does 
not give these jobs. 

I recognize the force of everything my 
able chairman has said about the need 
to get the bill taken care of. There are 
other things in the bill that will be ob- 
jected to, I think, strenuously on the floor 
of the Senate, but most of them will be 
taken care of in the regular bill. This 
one cannot. 
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Mr. President, because of the sense of 
obligation I feel to the Senators I pre- 
vailed upon to vote not to attempt to 
spend the $57 million extra on this, when 
we could get the same number of jobs on 
a 9-week basis for a mere $16 million, 
when I think of all those Senators who 
heeded my pleas that I made personally 
all over this Chamber who would have 
voted otherwise but who accepted the 
lower figure, and then to come back and 
say that we cannot have it, I am going to 
be compelled, reluctantly, to hope—and 
to vote accordingly—that this conference 
report will be rejected. Then, if it is, to 
offer a motion that the Senate conferees 
be instructed to insist upon the sum of 
$16,000,000 to make this program whole. 

It is the only way we can keep faith 
with the Senators who voted with me to 
reject the $57 million that was being 
supported by the Senator from New York 
and his colleagues. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I will, at 
the proper time, have to take that action. 
I urge and I beseech Senators to take 
this action with me, because it is not 
going to delay it very long. We can have 
another meeting. We need the votes. We 
need the rolicall vote, the vote that has 
already been asked for. We need the roll- 
call vote not only on rejection of the 
conference report but also another roll- 
call vote—if we have the opportunity—on 
the $16 million appropriation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it is not 
an easy decision for me to oppose the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corton), who is asking that 
the conference report be rejected. 

The Senator from New Hampshire put 
up a valiant fight, a hard fight—as hard 
a fight as anyone possibly could—to get 
the additional funds which he sought in 
in the Senate bill. He was successful in 
getting $5 million additional. 

If I thought there was any possible 
chance whatever of the House receding, 
if we went back to conference on this 
item, I would vote with him. 

I think that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) did all he pos- 
sibly could. Every Member of the Sen- 
ate conferees did, also. But the House 
was absolutely adamant on this and two 
other amendments. 

Mr. President, there are three other 
provisions in the bill about which I am 
deeply concerned, one offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHEs) with references to mental 
health for $20 million—a very impor- 
tant item—on which again the House 
was adamant and wanted to consider 
it in the regular bill. 

Then there was the question of ade- 
quate funds for the Inter-American 
Bank. The U.S. Government is placed 
in the position of reneging on the com- 
mitments it has made to the Latin 
American countries if these funds are 
not provided. This is a program that 
I am not a great supporter of, but when 
the U.S. Government has made a com- 
mitment, I believe it should abide by it. 
Not to do so gives the Latin American 
countries the opportunity, rightfully, to 
criticize our Government. 

But, again, the House was adamant 
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and wanted to handle these items in 
the regular bill. 

The other item was $58 million to re- 
pay the airlines who had contributed 
money to the funding of the SST. 

I think that everyone agrees there is 
an obligation on the part of the US. 
Government to repay the airlines. There 
was no budget estimate for it. Most, if 
not all, the House conferees agreed to 
this item. There was no opposition. But 
when it went back to the House and they 
took a separate vote on it, the funds were 
denied, the main argument being, they 
wanted to handle it in the regular bill. 

Mr. President, looking at the votes of 
the House conferees, the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle did not support 
it and apparently wanted to handle it in 
the regular bill. 

Sending it back to conference now 
would weaken the position of the air- 
lines. Those of us who believe they are 
entitled to a refund of their money, be- 
lieve it would be a better position to 
have it handled in the regular bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, most reluc- 
tantly, I am going to support the chair- 
man of the committee and vote for adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in both 
respects, I join my ranking minority 
member on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but not on all of the thoughts he has 
expressed. 

I would like to address myself to two 
matters contained in this particular 
measure. I would like to address myself 
first to the matter of the summer jobs. 
I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, my very good friend, exercised the 
greatest restraint in expressing himself 
about the atmosphere in which this was 
cast. 

I know how bitterly he feels about this, 
and I know how deeply those feelings go 
within him, because I am sure that they 
penetrated all the rest of those in the 
conference yesterday afternoon. 

This is not one of the things I am say- 
ing just to pat someone on the back. I 
think that Senator CorTon in this man- 
ner has shown one of the highest senses 
and the highest type of senatorial re- 
sponsibility I have ever seen. Convinced 
that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York was excessive and 
that a lesser sum, the sum offered in his 
explanation, $16 million, would do the 
job and take care of it effectively, he 
offered his amendment and did one of 
the things which we see done far too 
seldom in this or in the other body—he 
had the courage to order some priorities 
and designate them and fight for them. 

Mr. President, if we would only do a 
lot more of that in the Congress of the 
United States, believe me this country 
would be a lot better off. It is not easy 
when one is on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to stand out on that cold, bleak 
peak by one’s self and say, “I believe that 
out of the money we have available, if 
we are going to put so much here, we 
should put so much here also.” He did it. 
The easier thing would have been to go 
for the larger sum and run home with 
his thumb sticking in his chest and say, 
“Look what I have done for you.” He 
assumed his position, and I say it again, 
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in all sincerity and with the highest type 
of dedication I have ever seen in the 
Senate on a merited case. 

I say this to the Senator, first I was 
pleased and happy to scrap and fight 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
and with the chairman, the ranking 
member, and the other Senator, because 
the members of the Senate conference 
committee did fight all the way through 
for this particular amendment. I know 
it has been often felt here on the floor 
after a conference when certain items of 
the Senate had not been adopted, and I 
have even heard Senators accuse other 
Senators of literally dragging their feet 
and not fighting hard for a particular 
amendment. Believe me, in this instance 
the reverse was true. I think it can be 
said that every member of the Senate 
conference committee fought to try to 
sustain the position of the Senate and 
the position of the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr, President, there is another matter 
in here that I feel particularly strong 
about, as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire feels about the summer job amend- 
ment. In 1961, in the appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1962, as the ranking mem- 
ber of the Independent Offices Commit- 
tee, together with the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Magnuson), who was 
then chairman, we started the long, 
great project, the supersonic transport 
prototype project of the United States. 

For anyone who has been vitally inter- 
ested in this area all of these years, it 
is like any other defeat, it comes bitterly. 
And those of us who were for it have to 
accept the fact that the majority of the 
Senate and the House voted that way. 
So, this being a republic, we accept the 
will of the majority, even though I must 
say, in all frankness, that if anyone 
would refer to the article in the Saturday 
Review of about 3 months ago concern- 
ing the chicanery of the organization 
who undertook to lobby against the SST, 
it would cause any serious man who had 
voted against it to take a serious look as 
to whether he had not voted incorrectly. 
Now we have in this bill, or we had in 
this bill when we left conference yester- 
day afternoon, $155 million for the ter- 
mination of the SST contract; $58.5 mil- 
lion of that was money paid in by the 
airlines for positions for these planes. 
That money was used by the Government 
as a setoff. In other words, it was used 
in research and development of phase 3 
by Boeing, and the Government used it 
as a setoff and did not put that money— 
the $58.5 million—into the research 
program. 

This was done in 1967. The Govern- 
ment has gotten the benefit of the $58.5 
million which the airlines paid in for 
airplanes which have been terminated 
unilaterally by the Government of the 
United States, to wit, the U.S. Congress. 

To me, there is the highest moral re- 
sponsibility for the payment of this that 
one can imagine. I feel as a practicing 
lawyer for more than just a few years, 
that I would be very happy if I were in 
the practice of the law to represent the 
airlines, in this case in court. But we do 
have the deepest kind of a moral obliga- 
tion in this matter. 
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I think it is a shame. Last night in the 
other body, by a vote of 117 to 157, the 
other body removed the repayment to 
the airlines of this $58.5 million. 

I agree that at this point and at this 
time, even if a motion to reject the 
conference report carried, that it would 
probably be ineffectual to try to instruct 
the conferees with respect to this item. 

Mr. President, some of the remarks 
made in the other body last night by 
those opposed to it indicate not only that 
they are ill informed on this issue, but 
also, in my opinion there was shown a 
crass disregard for the principles of honor 
and decency for which this Government 
has to stand if we are going to remain 
intact. 

I conclude by stating that I have had 
the opportunity to talk with my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who proposes to address himself 
to this matter in a few minutes. I cannot 
be in the Chamber at that time but I do 
want to say that I have read his remarks 
and I am happy he is going to express 
himself so forcefully on this particular 
item. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I share 
the disappointment that has been ex- 
pressed by a number of my colleagues 
with the results of the Conference Com- 
mittee. I say at the outset that I have 
the greatest admiration for the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr, ELLENDER), 
and many of the other Members who 
have been extremely sensitive to a num- 
ber of different programs many of us 
have been interested in. 

Nonetheless, as we reach Friday noon 
and consider what action to take, I can- 
not help but rise and point out some of 
the areas in which I think the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has shown a very 
serious disregard, in spite of a strong 
record that has been made in the com- 
mittees of the Senate and on the floor of 
the Senate. 

One of these areas which I intend to 
discuss this afternoon is the cutting out 
of moneys which had been included in 
the Senate bill on lead-based paint poi- 
soning. This is a problem which affects 
many hundreds of thousands of children 
in many different parts of the country. 
As chairman of the Health Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to listen to some of the most ef- 
fective witnesses on this question. I have 
listened to mothers talk about how their 
children have suffered from lead poison- 
ing, how they would then go to a hospi- 
tal with other sick children, and the hos- 
pital was unable to provide the neces- 
sary services for the children who are 
lead sick. Hospitals simply have no pro- 
gram to test other children. There is a 
very serious need for this program. The 
Senate committee had put in the sum 
of $5 million and that amount was struck 
out in the conference report. 

Another area that I wish to address is 
alcoholism. The distinguished Senator 
from Iowa has provided outstanding 
leadership for programs in this area. I 
share his frustrations about cutting out 
very important funds in that area. 

I am also deeply distressed about cut- 
ting back on the funds for hot meal pro- 
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grams for the aged. The aging of this 
country are really the lost minority. I 
am reminded that in the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, for example, we appropriated 
$30 million last year. In spite of the in- 
creased authorization this year the orig- 
inal budget requests were $2.5 million less 
than a year ago. Only recently they in- 
dicated they were going to ask for an- 
other $2 million, in spite of the fact that 
the total moneys that are requested for 
the Older Americans Act will not be 
the amount of money spent by the Penta- 
gon on public relations. We ask ourselves 
which is more important, public rela- 
tions for the Department of Defense or 
the nutritional adequacy of our senior 
citizens? 

Mr. President, time and time again we 
find that the programs which affect our 
aged population are being cut back, and 
here is one of the most effective pro- 
grams. It is warmly endorsed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy). Mr. President, 14,000 hot meals 
a week are provided for elderly people in 
15 States and the District of Columbia. 
There are 18 existing nutritional projects, 
and this money will have a drastic effect 
on them, 

In addition to cutbacks in the programs 
already noted, I am equally disturbed by 
the cutback in section 235 and 236 hous- 
ing programs. That is an area of ex- 
treme importance. There are tens of mil- 
lion of dollars of backlogs in programs 
that have been approved and not funded, 
yet tremendous need for construction of 
new housing is documented in countless 
volumes of testimony before congres- 
sional committees. 

All of these issues—lead-based paint 
poisoning, alcoholism, hot meals for the 
aged, and housing projects affect the 
health and life of our country, and yet 
these are programs that have been cut 
back. This is a matter of considerable 
concern to me and I know how important 
it is to other Members of this body. 

Because of efforts of the very able 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Senate approved funds au- 
thorized by the Lead Based Paint Poi- 
soning Prevention Act—Public Law 91- 
695. 

That law was enacted in response to 
the critical demand for ending the haz- 
ard of lead paint poisoning in children. 

Based on estimates by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 400,- 
000 children each year are afflicted with 
this tragic disease and at least 200 
deaths occur due to lead poisoning. Ex- 
pressions of concern for the need to com- 
bat lead poisoning have come from many 
authorities concerned with health care. 

In October, 1970, the Surgeon General 
of the United States, Dr. Jesse Steinfeld, 
issued a statement of policy on the need 
to fight the disease in his report on “The 
Medical Aspects of Childhood Lead 
Poisoning.” 

I might mention that when this legis- 
lation came before this Senate, in Decem- 
ber 1970, it passed overwhelmingly and 
it also passed in the House. There was 
strong bipartisan support from both sides 
of the aisle. 

Dr. Jonathan Fine, Deputy Commis- 
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sioner of the Department of Health and 
Hospitals for the city of Boston, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Health Subcom- 
mittee last year, reported that screening 
programs aimed at detecting lead-sick 
youngsters usually identify substantial 
numbers of children with high lead levels. 
Without treatment some children become 
violently ill; others die. 

Lead poisoning is one of our modern 
environmental hazards that affects poor 
children in numbers greatly dispropor- 
tionate to their distribution in the total 
population. Little children get lead-sick 
from chewing bits of fallen plaster and 
peeling paint. While today most homes 
use lead-free paints on interior surfaces, 
the old paint still exists on the walls of 
more than 30 million housing units. Many 
of those homes were constructed over 30 
years ago. Today they comprise our big 
city slums. 

Not long ago I was in Lincoln Hospital 
in the Bronx, N.Y., I learned that they 
had a number of children coming there 
with lead poisoning, and the longer 
the children stayed in the hospital the 
sicker they became, even in the pediatrics 
division. Eventually they discovered the 
hospital had peeling chips of lead-based 
paint on its walls, so even when the chil- 
dren were in the hospital they were ex- 
posed to this tragic disease. 

Shamefully, we have not mobilized 
available resources in our society to bring 
an end to this problem. Yet, it is clear 
that with modern medical techniques we 
are fully able to cure all lead-sick chil- 
dren, and to protect others from this 
affliction. 

With the knowledge that lead poison- 
ing is completely curable and preventable 
we cannot allow it to continue to affect 
our Nation’s children. 

For that reason, Mr. President, it isim- 
portant to begin immediately to win the 
battle against this disease. We can do 
that with adequate funds that will seek 
out and treat those youngsters who are 
victims of this tragic disease. 

Health authorities report high inci- 
dences of lead poisoning in children in at 
least 26 States. We should begin programs 
authorized under Public Law 91-695 in at 
least 10 of the cities that report the high- 
est incidences of lead poisoning. 

I know that the urgency of this prob- 
lem has been fully understood by many 
in the administration. On January 13, 
1971, after the President signed this act 
into law, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, having been as- 
signed the major portion of the Federal 
responsibility, delegated full responsi- 
bility for implementation of the act to 
the Bureau of Community Environment- 
al Management. 

The Department began developing an 
implementation plan in accordance with 
the Bureau’s responsibility to obtain 
management’s review, comments, con- 
currence, support, and funding required 
to carry out efficient and effective Fed- 
eral and local lead poisoning control 
programs. 

Inaction on this problem would be an 
economic and human disaster. An esti- 
mated 16,000 little children are treated 
for severe lead poisoning each year 
at a cost of $1,800 each—a total of $28,- 
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800,000 annually. It is believed that many 
additional children are affected but are 
not detected or treated because the 
symptoms are not specific and the effects 
are very subtle in developing. One-fourth 
of the infants treated continue to suffer 
from permanent damage such as visual 
disorders, impaired digestive and kidney 
functions, convulsive seizures, decrease 
in learning ability, and mental retarda- 
tion. Each moderate case of brain dam- 
age requires approximately 10 years of 
special instructions, and other care aver- 
aging $1,750 per year—a total of $560,000 
for the 3,200 children stricken each year. 
Cases of severe and permanent mental 
retardation—800 children each year—re- 
quire lifetime institutionalization at a 
cost of $4,000 per year each or $3,200,000 
annually. The economic cost to the Na- 
tion for 1 year’s damage for this group 
of young children is $32,560,000. Who 
among us can price the human misery 
and suffering involved? The costs of 
treatment falls on that segment of our 
population least able to bear the expense. 
The result is an incredible demand for 
tax dollars. 

That is why, Mr. President, we must 
move to return the $5 million approved 
by the Senate for this measure. 

The problem of lead poisoning is com- 
pletely controllable with existing tech- 
nology. Techniques for the control of the 
problem are developed and tested. Pro- 
gram activities have generated a wide- 
spread awareness of the problem and an 
eagerness to initiate or expand local lead 
control efforts with minimum seed money 
from Federal sources. 

The Public Health Service, through the 
Bureau of Community Environmental 
Management, has done much to define 
the problem; bring the problem to pro- 
fessional and public attention, and to 
facilitate and encourage local control 
programs. An intradepartmental com- 
mittee prepared a HEW policy statement 
defining levels of lead poisoning and rec- 
ommending treatment and control tech- 
niques. On October 12, 1970, the Surgeon 
General issued this policy statement on 
“The Control of Lead Poisoning in Chil- 
dren.” Procedural guidelines for assist- 
ing communities in carrying out lead 
control programs have been developed by 
BCEM and distributed widely. The ap- 
plication and effectiveness of these guide- 
lines have been demonstrated in Norfolk, 
Va. Simple inexpensive and rapid meth- 
odologies for the determination of blood- 
lead levels have been developed and are 
being tested by BCEM in the cities of 
New Orleans and New York. 

There are scores of applications, and 
preliminary and pilot work has already 
been initiated. All that is really needed 
now is the kind of seed money that was 
included in the legislation by the Sen- 
ate, but was stricken out by the confer- 
ence committee. 

It is now practical and economically 
feasible for communities to carry out 
the massive screening programs recom- 
mended by the Surgeon General. There 
is a minimal need for further research. 

The necessary information to elimi- 
nate the problem is known. The time for 
action is now and now is the time for 
effective action programs at the com- 
munity level. 
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Prior to the hearings on and passage 
of Public Law 91-695, the Bureau of 
Community Environmental Management 
had received requests from 38 com- 
munities for technical and financial as- 
sistance in conducting local lead control 
programs. The dollar volume of these re- 
quests was over $33 million. Since that 
time BCEM has received a restatement 
of need from 14 communities and re- 
quests from 15 additional communities. 

The Bureau has begun the develop- 
ment of the necessary regulations and 
guidelines required to implement titles 
I and II of Public Law 91-695 and is pro- 
viding limited technical assistance to 
communities in defining the lead prob- 
lem in preparation for a control pro- 
gram. Based on the extent of the valid 
need evidenced to date—based on pilot 
screening programs already under- 
taken—I am convinced that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare can effectively utilize in the 
current fiscal year the $5 million to carry 
out the types of community programs 
outlined above. 

Mr. President, this is really a tragic 
situation. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has spent hours of hear- 
ings on this question. As I mentioned, 
we passed that legislation last year over- 
whelmingly, worked out what I think was 
a worthwhile compromise with the House 
of Representatives in the final hours of 
the session, and it was signed by the Pres- 
ident. There is a tremendous need for it. 

Just recently, in our health hearings 
in New York City, we had a statement 
from Judith Schaffer, a member of the 
Citizens Committee To End Lead Poison- 
ing. Here is what she points out: 

Mrs. ScHAFFER. My name is Judith Schaf- 
fer, and I am speaking here today as a mem- 
ber of the Citizen’s Committee to End Lead 
Poisoning. Our Committee, which is entirely 
voluntary, was formed three years ago to 
alert parents and community groups to the 
“silent epidemic” of lead poisoning, which 
was threatening death or permanent in- 
jury to tens of thousands of children in our 
city, most of them residents of dilapidated 
housing in ghetto areas. 


I would like to include in the RECORD 
her statement, which mentions Mrs. 
Franklin: 


Mrs. Franklin brought her children to the 
Harlem District Health Office several times 
each year for medical check-ups. Never, at 
any time, was she asked whether Gregory 
or the other children ate paint. Never, as 
the result of the calculated decision to 
ignore lead poisoning, was Gregory tested for 
lead poisoning. There was no information 
available to either Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
or to medical personnel they came in contact 
with about lead poisoning—how widespread 
it was, its causes and symptoms, or as in 
Gregory's case, its lack of symptoms. 

At 4:00 am. on September 10, 1969, Mrs. 
Franklin was awakened by Gregory who 
seemed to be choking. He was in a coma. The 
Franklins rushed him to Metropolitan Hos- 
pital where he remained in coma, hovering 
on the brink of death, for five days. After 
many attempts at diagnosis the verdict was 
severe lead encephalopathy. In lead encepha- 
lopathy the walls of the blood vessels are 
somehow affected so that the capillaries be- 
come too permeable. They leak, causing swell- 
ing of the brain tissue. Since the brain is 
enclosed in a rigid container, the skull, severe 
swelling destroys brain tissue. Certain brain 
cells are also directly injured by the lead. 
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Many of the tests made on Gregory in order 
to diagnose the cause of his coma in fact 
increased damage to his brain. 

It is clear that had the interns at Metro- 
politan been more experienced, had they been 
aware of what lead poisoning was, what its 
symptoms were and, most important, how 
widespread a disease it was, they might have 
known enough to dispense with the more 
harmful diagnostic tests and to begin treat- 
ment immediately. 

But a calculated decision was made not to 
screen children. A calculated decision to be 
cost effective. A calculated decision that 
Gregory Franklin would lay in a hospital 
bed screaming in agony, unable to see or 
hear or recognize even his own parents. 

Gregory remained blind, deaf and unable 
to walk for some time. Gradually he began 
to walk. Three months later he seemed at 
times to be able to see. Somewhat later than 
that his hearing and more of his sight came 
back. 

Gregory is severely brain damaged. He 
must take three different medications sev- 
eral times each day, including phenobarbi- 
tol and dilantin, to prevent what appears to 
be epileptic seizures, the result of the damage 
to his brain and a common result of lead 
poisoning. Sometimes the drugs work and 
more often they don’t. He can’t talk very 
much and was only recently again toilet 
trained. He is difficult to control because 
he has trouble understanding things now 
and because if he becomes upset as when 
he is chastized he usually has a seizure. 

Since the treatment for lead poisoning can 
only remove the lead in the blood at the time 
of the procedure and can’t make a dent in 
the lead stored in the bones, aorta and vari- 
ous other organs, each time Gregory gets 
a common childhood infection, such as a 
cold, a sore throat or the chickenpox, he 
again becomes “lead poisoned” as the stored 
lead re-enters his blood. He has been rehos- 
pitalized three times since December 1969. 

Gregory has a sister, Lisa, who is three 
years older than he is. The hospital never 
volunteered to test her for lead poisoning 
although she lived in the same lead infested 
apartment. We finally forced them to test 
her and she was found to have a blood lead 
level of 60 micrograms for every milliliter of 
blood (New York City recognizes this level 
as critical while the U.S. Surgeon General 
recognizes a lower level of 40 micrograms per 
milliliter of blood as the level at which a 
child is considered to be poisoned.) 

Senator KENNEDY. This was after they had 
diagnosed— 

Mrs. SCHAFFER. Gregory, and after he had 
been in the hospital for a while. 

Senator KENNEDY. And did they test his 
sister? 

Mrs. SCHAFFER. They wouldn't test her until 
we forced them to. 

The hospital refused to admit Lisa. We 
obtained statements from various physi- 
cians to the effect that even if she wasn’t 
deleaded Lisa must be removed from the lead 
trap in which she was living as a public 
health measure. After a great deal of pressure 
and the threat of press publicity and even 
legal action the hospital relented and ad- 
mitted Lisa and treated her three weeks after 
her positive test result was known. 

Two questions must be asked, why was it 
necessary to force the hospital to test Lisa 
and why did they have to be forced to treat 
her? One must assume for these and other 
reasons that the lives of black children are 
considered to be expendable by our health 
establishment. 

Gregory has been in the care of a private 
pediatrician and neurologist for the past 
year. This was possible because of Medicaid, 
which allowed working people like the Frank- 
lins to receive Medicaid if their incomes fell 
below a certain level and if they had large 
medical expenses, 
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There are stories we could read for 
hours of this kind of human tragedy. It 
is unfortunate that the hospital never 
tested the children in the family I just 
mentioned. It is unfortunate that the in- 
terns did not properly diagnose the suf- 
fering of the child when he was first ex- 
amined. It is unfortunate that we did not 
have a program to be able to alert a 
community. This kind of story is happen- 
ing every day in many different cities and 
communities across the country, and it 
was to meet just that kind of situation 
that the $5 million included in the bill 
by the Senate was to direct itself against. 

Mr. President, besides the housing pro- 
visions of 235 and 236, the lead poisoning 
provisions which have been struck out, 
there is a third area which I know will 
be developed at some length by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, and that is the deletion 
by the conferees of the $20 million which 
was added by the Senate to implement 
the formula and project grant program 
to combat alcoholism, 

The authorizing legislation for the al- 
coholism program came out of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee last year and was 
signed into law by the President. My dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics, Senator HUGHES, has been the 
leader in the effort to make significant 
strikes against the ravages of alcoholism. 
The $20 million to implement this in- 
novative program is but a modest begin- 
ning. From my point of view it was un- 
conscionable to fail to implement legis- 
lation which has been enacted. Too many 
times the expectations of Americans have 
been raised only to be frustrated by sub- 
sequent shortsighted actions. The Amer- 
ican people cannot be expected to under- 
stand or sympathize with precipitate 
acts of this sort. 

Mr. President, I recall the very exten- 
sive debates which took place in the Sen- 
ate last year and the leadership which 
was provided by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. HuGHEs) on the 
whole development of a program to meet 
the problems of drug abuse and alcohol- 
ism. There was a recognition that he 
brought to this question that not only 
did we need to have some stricter law 
enforcement, but also, we need an edu- 
cation program, a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and programs of aid and assist- 
ance to these sick people. These matters 
were discussed time and again. He was 
able to effectuate amendments on the 
floor to include the kinds of provisions 
which would have been funded with this 
appropriation His committee has had 
lengthy hearings on this question. The 
record is full and it is compelling, and 
there is a very desperate need in this 
country for these kinds of programs and 
for this very modest beginning. 

In my own State there is a great inter- 
est locally and throughout the State in 
trying to get some kind of seed money 
which can be provided by the Federal 
Government to develop effective pro- 
grams. The action that was taken in the 
conference of striking out this amount 
of money was extremely unfortunate and 
irresponsible. 

Mr. President, I also would invite the 
attention of Senators to the deletion of 
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$1.7 million for the Administration on 
Aging, These funds would have permitted 
the continuation of 18 existing nutrition 
projects. These pilot programs currently 
serve over 14,000 meals a week to elderly 
poor in 15 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

This program is providing a hot meal 
a day to elderly persons who depend on 
this program for the basic nutritional 
needs in their diet. 

To cut off these programs and deny 
this minimal assistance to the elderly 
persons now being served would be cruel 
and unnecessary. 

It would be cruel because they have 
no one to defend their interests and ex- 
plain their needs. It would be unneces- 
sary, because the amount of money re- 
quested is almost negligible when com- 
pared to the total appropriations in this 
bill. 

The success of these programs has 
prompted me to join with Representative 
PEPPER to introduce a permanent nutri- 
tion for the elderly program. Hearings 
on that bill S. 1163 will be held next 
month. But while passage of that meas- 
ure is pending the existing pilot programs 
should be sustained. All that is being 
asked is to permit these programs to 
continue for 1 additional year so that 
there can be an orderly transition to a 
permanent program. 

These programs also have been en- 
dorsed by virtually every senior citizen 
group as well as by the December 1969 
report of the White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health. 

I strongly urge that the conference 
report be rejected and sent back, in order 
to put these vital appropriations back 
into the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the summary data 
for the pilot program and the White 
House conference report. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY DATA FOR 17 Group MEAL 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
Participants 

Age (Mean) 72. 

Income: less than $3,000, 92%; 
$4,999, 6%; more than $5,000, 2%. 

Meals 

Total number of meals 

month) : 40,125. 


PER MEAL COSTS 


$3,000- 


served (per 


Prepared 
in project 
facility 


Food per meal 
Preparation per meal....--- 


Average payment by participant, $.48. 
Number of projects providing other services 


Home delivered meals, 6. 

Take home meals, 1. 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation, 17. 

Friendly visitors, 7. 

Locating and reaching elderly, 16. 

Transportation, 12. 

Recreation activities, 17. 

Information and referral services, 17. 

Social services, 3. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Grantee: Senior Citizens Association of 
Los Angeles County. 

Grant: Ist year, $51,807; 2nd year, $70,- 
302; 3rd year, $75,224. 

Project Title: “Hot Meals for the Elderly.” 

Project Period: 6-1-68 to 5-31-71. 

Purpose: To demonstrate the feasibility 
and acceptability of using public schools as 
a center for a food and nutrition program 
and operating such an activity in conjunc- 
tion with the adult education program. 

Project Director: Peggy M. Best, Senior 
Citizens Association of Los Angeles County, 
427 West 5th Street, Los Angeles, California 
90013. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 72.5. 

Income: 87% less than $3,000; 12% , $3,000- 
$4,999; 1% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 3—(Secondary schools). 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 820. 

Meals: Preparation—Prepared meals pur- 
chased from the host facility—Board of Edu- 
cation—School Lunch Program. 

Average cost of food per meal, $1.20. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.50. 

Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation, 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 


COLORADO 


Grantee: Curtis Park Community Center, 
Inc. 

Grant: 1st year, $69,638; 2nd year, $62,459; 
3rd year, $76,399. 

Project Title: “Serve A Meal to Seniors”— 
SAMS. 

Project Period: 5/1/68 to 4/30/71. 

Purpose: To develop a mode} for a nutrition 
program which can be used to enhance 
health, recreation and social services for the 
elderly. Older people are employed on a part- 
time basis in all capacities. The prepared 
entree for the meal is purchased from a ca- 
terer, the rest of the meal is prepared at 
each of the five sites. 

Project Director: Mrs. Lucille H. Reid, 2025 
East 18th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80206. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 76. 

Income: 66% less than $3,000; 11% $3,000— 
$4,999; 22% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 5 (3 church facilities; 1 community 
center; 1 public facility in urban redevelop- 
ment. 

Average number of meals served per month 
3,000. 

Meals: Preparation—prepared entree for 
the meal is purchased from a caterer, the 
remainder of the meal is prepared at each 
of the five sites. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.53. 

Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$.79. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.60. 

Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
tion. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Grantee: Washington Urban League, Inc. 

Grant: ist year, $123,971; 2nd year, $131,- 
099. 
Project Title: “Senior Neighbors and 
Companions Program.” 
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Project Period: 6-2-69 to 6-1-71. 

Purpose: To demonstrate a program to 
provide low and fixed income for elderly 
citizens with: (1) nutritionally adequate 
meals in settings which promote companion- 
ship; (2) recreational and leisure time ac- 
tivities; (3) consumer and nutrition infor- 
mation programs; (4) social and health re- 
lated services; and (5) opportunities for in- 
volvement of the elderly in program man- 
agement. 

Project Director: Mrs. San Juan Barnes, 
Washington Urban League, 1424 16th Street, 
N.W.. Washington, D.C, 20001. 

Participants 

Age (mean), 69. Income: 100% less than 
$3,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 4—(2—public housing; 1 recreation 
center; 1—church facility). 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 3,000. 

Meals: Preparation—Catered meals—pre- 
packaged in insulated individual trays. 

Average cost of food per meal, $1.90. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.25. 

Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and educa- 
tion. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

IDAHO 

Grantee: Western Idaho Community Ac- 
tion Program, Inc. 

Grant: 1st year, $32,744; 2nd year, $54,048; 
Supplement, $16,154; 3rd year, $41,288. 

Project Title: “Senior Services.” 

Project Period: 5/1/68 to 4/30/71. 

: To develop and test a program 
which will improve the food habits of the 
rural elderly as well as involving them with 
others in a range of activities. Supplement: 
Research survey for assessment of Senior 
Citizen “Volunteer” involvement in various 
older Americans programs to combat hun- 
ger, malnutrition and loneliness. Secondary 
objectives are volunteer training sessions and 
evaluations. Sub-contract to Boise State Ool- 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 

Project Director: Mr. Ivan Simonset, 
WICAP Inc., Box 37, Emmett, Idaho 83617. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 77. 

Income: 94% less than $3,000; 4% $3,000- 
$4,999; 2% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 4—in 4 different counties located 
in Centers. 

Average Number of meals served per 
month: 1,480. 

Meals: Preparation—by project personnel 
at each site. 

Average cost of food per meal, $0.42. 

Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$0.86 


Average payment by participant per meal, 
$0.30. 


Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

ILLINOIS 

Grantee: Chicago Commission for Senior 
Citizens. 

Grant: Ist year, $162,302; 2nd year, $172,- 
305; 3rd year, $144,505. 

Project Title: “Chicago Nutrition Program 
for Older Adults.” 

Project Period: 6/28/68 to 6/27/71. 

Purpose: To demonstrate and test different 
techniques of delivery systems for a citywide 
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distribution of meals and services. The city 
will be divided into districts with three types 
of food distribution as follows: (1) a single 
catering film for the district; (2) distribution 
by a variety of catering firms capable of 
meeting special needs; and (3) a fiexible 
series of individual solutions to special group 
needs such as food delivery from local hos- 
pitals or homes for the aged. 

Project Directors: Ken Rosenberg, Acting 
Director, Division for Senior Citizens, De- 
partment of Human Resources, City of 
Chicago, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60601. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 74. 

Income: 94% less than $3,000; 4% $3,000- 
$4,999; 1% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 31—available in facilities such as 
senior centers, public housing and churches. 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 12,000. 

Meals: Preparation—Prepared meals pur- 
chased from caterer and delivered in bulk to 
each site. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.75. 

Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$.76. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.55. 

Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and educa- 
tion. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 


KENTUCKY 


Grantee: Northeast Kentucky Development 
Council, Inc. 

Grant: lst year, $45,107; 2nd year, $51,079; 
3rd year, $43,148. 

Project Title: “Country Gathering.” 

Project Period: 6/25/68 to 6/24/71. 

Purpose: To test and demonstrate con- 
tributions to the well-being of older people 
derived from a planned weekly old-time 
country gathering with a group meal for 
senior citizens. 

Project Director: Mrs, Regina R. Fannin, 
Northeast Kentucky Area Development Coun- 
cil, Inc., P. O. Box 11, Olive Hill, Kentucky 
41164, 

Participants 
Age (Mean), 67. 
Income: 100% less than $3,000. 
Meals in a group setting 

Sites 7: schools, 1 fraternal organization 
facility, 4 community facilities. 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 700. 

Meals: Preparation—Meals prepared at 
each site. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.38. 

Cost of preparation and serving per meal, 
$1.38. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.15. 

Other services provided 

None. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Grantee: Star, Inc., Jackson, Mississippi. 

Grant: Ist year, $73,661; 2nd year, $74,534; 
3rd year, $78,573. 

Project Title: “Food and Nutrition for the 


Project Period: 6/25/68 to 6/24/71. 

Purpose: To demonstrate how a program 
which provides meals, nutrition, education 
and health services can reduce the incidence 
of poor nutrition and lack of socialization 
among the older rural poor. 

Project Director: Mrs. Leola G. Williams, 
P. O. Box 891, Greenwood, Mississippi 38930. 
Participants 

Age (Mean), 73. 
Income: 100% less than $3,000. 
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Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 3-2 schools and 1 public housing 
facility. 

Average number 
month: 2,800. 

Meals: Preparation—in each site by pro- 
gram staff. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.52. 

Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$.49. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.10. 


of meals served per 


Other services provided 


Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Friendly visitors. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

Social services. 


MICHIGAN 


Grantee: Detroit Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

Grant: 1st year, $83,030; 2nd year, $77,688; 
3rd year, $78,692. 

Project Title: “Nutrition and Senior Cit- 
izens Services.” 

Project Period: 6/28/68 to 6/27/71. 

Purpose: To develop a food, nutrition, and 
social services program in an inner-city area, 
testing different methods (meal services and 
activities, mobile transportation service, and 
friendly neighbor service to the homebound) 
for providing these services. 

Project Director: Mrs. Mildred V. Muthleb, 
Nutrition and Senior Citizen Services, 3619 
Mt. Elliot, Detroit, Michigan 48201. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 69. 

Income: 89% less than $3,000; 11% $3,000- 
$4,999. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 4 (1-public housing; 1 church facil- 
ity; 1 senior center; 1 recreation center). 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 500. 

Meals: Preparation—‘Ready-Meals”—use of 
frozen foods, frozen meals, and other con- 
venience foods. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.56. 

Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$1.43. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.50. 

Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Friendly visitors. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreation activities. 

Information and referral services. 


MONTANA 


Grantee: Rocky Mountain Development 
Council, Inc. 

Grant: 1st year, $55,644; 2nd year, $56,512; 
3rd year, $38,254. 

Project Title: “Senior Citizen Dinner Clubs 
of Helena”. 

Project Period: 6/1/68 to 5/31/71. 

Purpose: To develop a pilot program of 
low-cost meals with opportunities for so- 
ciability and part-time employment in the 
project. 

Project Director: Mrs. Wilma Joe Slaugh- 
ter, Rocky Mountain Daily Dinner Club, 
Rocky Mountain Development Council, Inc., 
324 Fuller Avenue, P.O. Box 721, Helena, 
Montana 59601. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 72. 

Income: 80% less than $3,000; 20% $3,- 
000-$4,999. 
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Meals in a group setting 


Sites: 2—1 community facility; 1 fraternal 
organization facility. 

Meals: Preparation—purchased from ca- 
terer—bulk delivery. 

Average cost of food per meal, $1.70. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
3.85. 


Other services provided 


Home delivered meals. 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Friendly visitors. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 


NEW YORK 


Grantee: Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Food and Nutrition Services, Inc. 

Grant: 1st year, $79,093; 2nd year, $65,698. 

Project Title: “Food Service and Nutrition 
Program for the Elderly.” 

Project Period: 6/28/68 to 6/27/70. 

Purpose: To demonstrate how a coor- 
dinated effort can maximize existing com- 
munity resources to provide a comprehensive 
food and nutrition program, Homes for the 
aged are being used to prepare meals which 
are served in the homes and delivered to the 
homebound. 

Project Director: Miss Mary F. Champlin, 
Food and Nutrition Services, Inc., Suite 109, 
361 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
14202. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 73. 

Income: 85% less than $3,000; 
000-$4,999; 5% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 3— (Home for the Aged). 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 1,000. 

Meals: Preparation—Purchased from host 
facility—home for the aged. 

Average cost of food per meal, $1.37. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$1.37. 


10% $3,- 


Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

Grantee: Henry Street Settlement. 

Grant: 1st year, $82,000; 2nd year, $77,021; 
3rd year, $89,066. 

Project Title: “Good Companion Food Sup- 
plementation Program.” 

Project Period: 5/1/68 to 4/30/71. 

Purpose: To study the acceptance of food 
and nutrition services which cater to cul- 
tural and language differences of poor elderly 
persons living in public housing. The dem- 
onstration will deal with food, health, and 
social problems. 

Project Director: Mr. Edward J. Kramer, 
Henry Street Settlement, 265 Henry Street, 
New York, New York 10002. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 72. 

Income: 96% less than $3,000; 4% $3,000- 
$4,999. 

Meals in a Group Setting 

Sites: One—senior center in public hous- 
ing. 

Average number of meals served per month: 
2,400. 

Meals: Preparation—in site facility by pro- 
gram staff. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.48. 
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Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$.70. 
Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.50. 
Other services provided 


Home delivered meals. 

Take home meals. 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Friendly visitors. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services, 

Social services. 

Grantee: Hudson Guild-Fulton Senior 
Association. 

Grant: 1st year, $64,795; 2nd year, $77,197; 
3rd year, $72,585. 

Project Title: “Cooperative Approach to 
Food for the Elderly” —CAFE. 

Project Period: 6/25/68 to 6/24/71. 

Purpose: To design and demonstrate a co- 
operative approach to a food and nutrition 
program developed and operated by the el- 
derly, for elderly persons. 

Project director: Mrs. Gertrude W. Wag- 
ner, Hudson Guild-Fulton Senior Associa- 
tion, 119 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 
10001. 

Participants 

Age (Mean) 74. 


Income: 88% less than $3,000; 13%, 


$3,000-$4,999. Percent more than $5,000. 
Meals in a group setting 
senior center in public 


Sites: 1 
housing. 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 2,300. 

Meals: Preparation—in site facility by pro- 
gram staff. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.39. 
Pe of preparation and service per meal, 


Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.50. 


(one) 


Other services provided 

Home delivered meals. 

Food and nutrition 
education. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

NEBRASKA 

Grantee: Goldenrad Hills Community Ac- 
tion Council. 

Grant: 1st year, $110,521; 2nd year, $80,- 
941; 3rd year, $86,754. 

Project Title: “Operation Rural Alive.” 

Project Period: 6/25/68 to 6/24/71. 

Purpose: To demonstrate the effect of good 
nutrition on the aged, rural Omaha and Win- 
nebago Indians with programs of group 
meals, cooperative food purchasing, indi- 
vidual home instruction around meal plan- 
ning and preparation, and educational coun- 
seling in health practices. 

Project Director: Bernard Q. Stinger, Exec- 
utive Director, Goldenrad Hills Community 
Action Council, P.O. Box 205, Walthill, Ne- 
braska 68067. 


information and 


Participants 

Age (Mean), 73. 

Income: 91% less than $3,000, 7% $3,000— 
$4,999; 2% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a group setting 

Sites: 3—(2 church facilities; 1 fraternal 
organization facility). 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 1,900. 

Meals: Preparation—in each site by pro- 
gram staff. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.51. 

Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$.59. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
no charge. 
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Other services provided 
Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 
Transportation, 
Recreational activities. 
Information and referral services. 


OHIO 


Grantee: HUB Services, Inc. 

Grant: ist year, $59,468; 2nd year, $60,- 
671; 3rd year, $56,853. 

Project Title: “Food and Nutrition Pro- 
gram for the Elderly.” 

Project Period: 6/25/68 to 6/24/71. 

Purpose: To explore the capacity of a 
food, nutrition, and service program to in- 
crease participation in established centers 
in a model city model neighborhood. 

Project Director: Mrs, Lucik S, Costello, 
21 West 13th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210. 

Participants 

Age (Mean), 72. 

Income: 88% less than $3,000; 10% $3,000- 
$4,999; 2% more than $5,000. 

Meals in a Group Setting 

Sites: 4—(1 senior center; 1 public hous- 
ing facility; 1 church facility; 1 community 
facility). 

Average number 
month: 3,000. 

Meals: Preparation—in central kitchen and 
delivered to satellite sites. 

Average cost of food per meal, $.53. 

Cost of preparation of service per meal, 
$.61. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.50. 


of meals served per 


Other Service Provided 


Home delivered meals. 

Food and nutrition information and ed- 
ucation. 

Friendly visitors. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 

Social services. 

Health services. 

UTAH 

Grantee: Community Service Council, Salt 
Lake City. 

Grant: ist year, $38,041; 2nd year, $56,829; 
Srd year, $10,942. 
Project Title: 

Program.” 

Project Period: 6/25/68 to 8/31/71. 

Purpose: To develop guidelines for the use 
of school facilities as a meal and activity 
center for elderly people and to demonstrate 
such a program. 

Project Director: Mr. Frederick E. Keefer, 
Community Services Council, Salt Lake City, 
Area 2025 Council Way, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84115. 


“Adult Nutrition Activity 


Participants 
Age (Mean), 69.5. 
Income: 72% less than $3,000; 14% $3,000- 
$4,999; 14% more than $5,000. 
Meals in a group setting 


Sites: 3 (2 community schools; 1 secondary 
schools.) 

Average number of meals served per 
month: 425. 

Meals: Preparation—purchased from host 
facility—school system. 

Average cost of preparation and service 
per meal, $.61. 

Average payment by participant per meal, 

60, 
s Other services provided 

Food and nutrition information and edu- 
cation. 

Friendly visitors. 

Locating and reaching elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational activities. 

Information and referral services. 
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WASHINGTON 


Grantee: First Methodist Church, Seattle. 

Grant: ist year, $40,960; 2nd year, $56,150; 
Supplement, $29,274. 

Project Title: “Columbia Club.” 

Project Period: 6/25/68 to 12/24/70. 

Purpose: To mount an effective non-sec- 
tarian attack on the problem of loneliness 
and poor health among low-income elderly 
single persons in the social facility of an 
inner-city church. 

Project Director: Mr. Frank Robinson, 
First United Methodist Church, 423 Marion 
Street, Seattle, Washington 98104. 


Participants 


Age (Mean), 68. 
Income: 100% less than $3,000. 
Meals in a group setting 
Sites: 1—(church facility). 
Average number of meals served per 
month: 2,600. 
Meals: Preparation—Commercial vendor 
prepares and serves meals at project site. 
Average cost of food per meal, $.69. 
Cost of preparation and service per meal, 
$.45. 
Average payment by participant per meal, 
$.30. 
Other services provided 
Food and nutrition information and educa- 
tion. 
Locating and reaching elderly. 
Recreational activities. 
Information and referral services. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON Foon, NUTRI- 
TION AND HEALTH—FINAL REPORT 


PANEL H-4, THE AGING 


* Chairman; Edward L. Bortz, M.D., Senior 
Consultant in Medicine, Lankenau Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa., former President, Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 
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REPORT OF PANEL H-4 
Preamble 


The present crisis among the aged de- 
mands immediate national action to relieve 
poverty, hunger, malnutrition and poor 
health. Furthermore, positive measures are 
required throughout life to retard the pre- 
mature debilitating aspects of aging. 

Certain priorities exist: 

1. Provision of adequate income to the 
aging. 

2. Provision of adequate nutrition to the 
aging. 

3. Provision of adequate health services to 
the aging. 

4. Federal, State and local funding to in- 
sure immediate implementation of the above. 

5. Prompt provision of substantial in- 
creases in Federal funding for support of 
education, research and development in nu- 
trition and gerontology. 


Recommendation No. 1: Meal delivery 

The U.S. Government, having acknowl- 
edged the right of every resident to adequate 
health and nutrition, must now accept its 
obligation to provide the opportunity for 
adequate nutrition to every aged resident. 
Immediate attention must be given to devel- 
oping a new system of food delivery based on 
modern technical capability by which meals 
supplying a substantial proportion of nu- 
trient requirements can be distributed to the 
aged through restaurants, institutions and 
private homes when this is necessary. Re- 
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gional, urban and cultural differences in the 
United States will require that a variety of 
systems may be necessary to accomplish this 
goal. 

The Administration on Aging within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Department of Agriculture 
should begin at once to implement a variety 
of meal delivery systems in the following 
ways: 

1. Assemble a working party of scientists, 
industrialists and representative aged per- 
sons with experience in nutrition science, 
food preparation, food habits, and meal 
service who will review existing experience 
with low cost meals and meal delivery 
service. 

2. Undertake permanent funding programs 
of daily meal delivery service, initially con- 
sisting of at least one meal for all the aged 
needing this service and desiring it, in both 
urban and rural locations emphasizing the 
importance of the values of eating in group 
settings where possible. This service may be 
provided in restaurants, institutions or other 
suitable sites for the well aged or at home 
for the homebound. 

8. Develop a system of reimbursement 
with either food stamps or coupons, as out- 
lined in Recommendation No. 3 of this 
Panel, or credit cards which will be accepta- 
ble to the recipients and efficient for the 
system, and which will retain freedom of 
choice for the user. 

4. Develop surveillance systems that will 
insure both the nutritional quality and the 
acceptability of the meals. The single daily 
meal will furnish at least one-half of the 
daily Recommended Dietary Allowance of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. It may include 
foods to be eaten at other times during the 
day. The remaining allowance, especially of 
calories, may be obtained by the individual's 
initiative facilitated by income supplements 
and the revised food stamp program when 
necessary. The meal delivery system should 
extend to all areas as feasible systems are 
developed. 


Recommendation No. 2: Increased Income 


Because diet quality and income are re- 
lated, and because many older people do not 
have the income to provide adequate nutri- 
tious diets, immediate increases in the in- 
comes of elderly people are a vital first step in 
freeing the aged from hunger and malnutri- 
tion. 

Therefore it is recommended: 

1. That social security benefits be increased 
by 50 percent and the minimum benefit raised 
from $55 to $120 monthly within the next 2 
years, taking an additional 5 million people 
out of poverty and hunger. 

2. That the public welfare system be com- 
pletely revised to provide a Federal welfare 
program with adequate payments based solely 
on need of the consumer and with Federal fi- 
nancing and administration of welfare costs. 

3. That the Federal Government assure all 
Americans the economic means for procuring 
the elements of optimum nutrition and 
health, and assure the distribution, avail- 
ability and utilization of adequate informa- 
tion, facilities, and services. 

4. That the Federal Government eliminate 
all barriers to adequate nutrition and health 
for all segments of the population, particu- 
larly those groups with special needs, e.g., the 
aged, the poor, the handicapped and mi- 
nority groups, including those using lan- 
guages other than English. 

5. While the Panel on Aging joins other 
panels in endorsing a guaranteed annual in- 
come, we are concerned that older individ- 
uals, having contributed to and living within 
their social security benefits, may find their 
standard of living reduced. Therefore, we 
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recommend that social security beneficiaries 
receive income in an amount at least of a 
level on parity with any implemented system 
of guaranteed annual income. 


Recommendation No. 3: Food Stamp 
Program Revisions 

Supporting the position of Panel V-3, and 
supporting the policy position of the Pres- 
ident that urges revision of the food stamp 
program as an interlm mechanism for im- 
plementing the procurement of food by the 
poor; and supporting the immediate enact- 
ment by Congress of S. 2014 and urging the 
entire White House Conference to press for 
its enactment, 

The Panel on Aging makes the following 
additional recommendations: 

1. The food stamp program must be re- 
vised so that any individual or family re- 
ceiving food stamps may purchase prepared 
meals with stamps. Restrictions in current 
legislation limiting eligibility for food stamps 
to those having adequate cooking facilities 
must be eliminated. 

2. Eligibility for food stamps must be 
established on the basis of self-declaration 
under clear, simple, uniform, and widely 
published Federal standards, 

3. Such standards must permit very low 
income persons and families to obtain 
stamps without cost. Those who purchase 
stamps must be permitted to purchase por- 
tions of their allotment at various times 
throughout the month. 

4. The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare should initiate ongoing 
impact research to monitor and evaluate the 
effectiveness of the food stamp program in 
placing the resources for sound nutrition 
into the hands of all low-income Americans. 


Recommendation No. 4: Education, 
Research, and Development 


It is recommended: 

1. That the U.S. Government develop 
guidelines for a nutrition education program 
aimed at the elderly. This program should 
include an emphasis on physical activity 
and social interaction. These guidelines 
should give direction to mass media, volun- 
tary and official agencies, advertising agencies 
and industry. To avoid preventable nutri- 
tional and health disabilities of aging, these 
guidelines should emphasize adequate nutri- 
tion education and practice throughout life. 

2. That educational programs for the el- 
derly be developed by competent, qualified 
health and social service personnel including 
those specializing in diet counseling, utiliz- 
ing a variety of media. These programs should 
recognize educational reading levels, com- 
mon language usage, and ethnic or cultural 
backgrounds, to provide a means of effective 
education and communication on all aspects 
of food supply, nutrition and health. These 
programs should include direct handout ma- 
terial, media programing and the training of 
indigenous senior citizens where possible as 
community workers in all service areas. 

3. That Government funds be provided to 
augment training programs for preparation 
of professional and subprofessional workers 
in nutrition and gerontology. 

4. That surveys of institutionalized and 
non-institutionalized aged be carried out 
with respect to their nutrition and health 
status and that these data be used to elimi- 
nate faculty diagnoses based on dietary de- 
ficiencies. 

5. That because of the mental health 
problems associated with the problems of 
social isolation and inadequate nutrition, a 
National Commission for Mental Health of 
the Aged be established. 

6. That substantial funds be devoted to 
the support of basic and applied research as 
an investment for the future health and 
nutrition of the Nation. Since effective ac- 
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tion programs are based on research find- 
ings, immediate action must be based on the 
best information currently available. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that continued 
research on the basic nature of aging and 
its relation to nutrition is essential for prog- 
ress in the future. 


Recommendation No. 5: National Code oi 
Standards 

It is recommended: That persons and 
agencies providing residential care or home 
health care for any number of the aged 
be required to supply adequate nutrition and 
health services for their clientele and that 
to help insure this, the Federal Government 
establish a national code of health, nutrition, 
and personnel standards and use its power 
to encourage each State to adopt and en- 
force this code. 


Recommendation No. 6: Housing and Dining 
Facilities 

An effective meal delivery service for the 
elder citizen, accompanied by opportunity 
for sociability, can be extended effectively 
on a workable neighborhood basis through 
the use of various facilities including partic- 
ularly centers in housing developments 10- 
cated in strategic neighborhood areas. 

It is recommended: 

1. That all housing programs for the el- 
derly, no matter how financed or by whom 
sponsored, include meal service with proper 
nutrition, this recommendation to include 
those developments for the well elderly which 
also provide individual cooking facilities 
within their dwellings. Community spaces 
provided for such meal service be designed 
by or in cooperation with persons knowledge- 
able in food preparation and dining arrange- 
ments. 

2. That in order to reach older people in 
the surrounding neighborhood, this service 
be extended to older people in the neighbor- 
hood and the planning and funding for this 
outreach service be reflected in all future 
plans for possible extension or moderniza- 
tion of existing facilities. 

3. That the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development include in its pro- 
grams for Senior Citizens one that responds 
to the needs of the more frail elderly, those 
who cannot shop and prepare meals, but who 
are not ill and do not need more costly and 
less socially desirable medical facilities. 

4. That the Federal Government fund con- 
struction of neighborhood centers for the 
elderly which can provide services peculiar 
to the needs of older persons. 

5. That research and demonstration pro- 
grams jointly funded by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Administration on Aging be undertaken to 
bring about a closer relationship between 
housing design and construction and the 
services needed to round out a rewarding en- 
vironment. 

Recommendation No. 7: Transportation for 
the Aged 

The older population in large part must 
depend on accessible and economic public 
transportation to reach services, including 
food services. Therefore, to overcome the ef- 
fects of limited mobility, to assure continued 
access to the general community, to provide 
opportunity for a role in society befitting 
their years and physical condition— 

It is recommended: That the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, in conjunction with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, its Administration on Aging, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, seek ways of providing necessary 
transportation for the elderly and other dis- 
advantaged groups who are not within reach 
of, or able to use normal public transporta- 
tion (if it exists) in order to take advantage 
of nutrition, health and other services. 
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Recommendation No. 8: Packaging and 
Labeling 

It is recommended: 

1. That the U.S. Government establish a 
mechanism in collaboration with private in- 
dustry for the development of economical, 
nutritious, easily prepared, attractive and 
readily stored new lines of food products. 
While these would satisfy certain packaging 
requirements of the elderly, they should be 
available to all residents regardless of age. 

2. That promotion of these new food prod- 
ucts be accompanied by an education pro- 
gram geared to the needs of those seeking 
economical high quality nutrition, 

3. That all packaged food products be la- 
beled in clearly visible print with their nu- 
trient contents translated into proportions 
of daily allowances of the four basic food 
groups. 

4. That this labeling system not replace 
present ingredient labeling. 

5. That the Federal Government launch a 
concentrated educational campaign against 
food faddism utilizing the new food lines, 
the education program and the proposed la- 
beling system. 

Recommendation No. 9: Soil Bank 
Utilization for Home Gardens 


Many rural, landless families, suffering 
from malnutrition, live near farmland held 
in the Federal Soil Bank, 

It is recommended: That the Federal Soil 
Bank legislation be amended to entitle per- 
sons to raise foods for personal consumption 
on soil bank land. 

Recommendation No. 10: Funding 

It is recommended; 

1, That as a sincere expression of the na- 
tional commitment to solving the problems 
of nutrition and poor health among the 
elderly, the President vigorously support Fed- 
eral action to provide adequate funds for 
immediate and realistic implementation of 
all the aforementioned recommendations. 


2. That evaluation designed to insure the 
efficient, effective utilization of these funds 
be incorporated into every program derived 
from these recommendations. 


Recommendation No. 11: Implementation 

It is recommended: 

1. That action to implement each of the 
Panel's recommendations be initiated im- 
mediately. 

2. That the President immediately estab- 
lish a mechanism to give leadership to their 
effective development and to the continued 
monitoring of progress on each recommenda- 
tion. Responsibility for implementation of 
these recommendations should be turned 
over to existing agencies and the coordina- 
tion and communication among these agen- 
cies guaranteed by authority exercised 
through the Office of the President of the 
United States. 

3. That the forthcoming White House Con- 
ference on Aging (November 1971) include 
a review and evaluation of progress on each 
of these recommendations as part of the re- 
sponsibilities of a Panel on Nutrition with 
the objective of providing recommendations 
for further action. 

COMMENTS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

TASK FORCE 
Panel I—4: The aging 

The task force felt that residency and citi- 
zenship requirements for old age assistance 
should be done away with. The task force 
also felt social security benefits should be 


fully retroactive back to the time of first 
eligibility for those belatedly applying for 


benefits. Both of these suggestions were 
ignored by the Panel on Aging. 


Mr, KENNEDY. I suppose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we should realize that the commit- 
tee has to make some balanced judg- 
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ments in terms of what it will include 
in the programs and what it will exclude. 

The last item is only $1.7 million for 
the administration of the aging program, 
yet the conferees approved $2.8 miilion 
to send people to the U.S. International 
Aeronautical Exposition. We strike $1.7 
million for hot meals for the elderly, yet 
we appropriate $2.8 million to send peo- 
ple to the U.S. International Aeronau- 
tical Exposition. 

That is the kind of situation which 
must be extremely frustrating to tens of 
thousands of senior citizens in this 
country when they see this expression 
of priorities on the part of this body. 

On every one of the items mentioned 
here, Mr. President, a strong case has 
been made, and well documented, as the 
result of hours and days of hearings— 
especially on programs for the aging, I 
happen to be a member on that com- 
mittee, and I know when we passed the 
Older Americans Act impressive testi- 
mony was presented that fully justifies 
the need for this program. I am greatly 
interested in the problems of nutrition 
for the aging, as well as problems of alco- 
holism. I think the record there has been 
most extensive. 

On the lead-based paint poisoning 
problem, I had the honor to introduce 
the legislation and to see it passed by 
the conference and I know of the com- 
manding and compelling case which was 
made for it. 

In our visits back to our home States, 
all of us must have received the com- 
ments of many citizens about sections 235 
and 236 housing projects, when we 
realize the extraordinary backlog in 
those programs, for single families un- 
der the 235 program, an $85 million back- 
log, and for multifamily units in the 236 
program of $300 million; yet we are cut- 
ting back on these programs—for hous- 
ing, for the elderly, for children, and on 
alcoholism. That is where significant 
cuts have been made, 

For that reason, Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY) on his remarks and 
to say that as a member of the Special 
Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, it seems to me that many Mem- 
bers of Congress are almost oblivious to 
the problems and then when Congress 
seeks to solve them, we find that we are 
subject to a system whereby a confer- 
ence summarily cuts the figures and we 
are asked to vote for them. 

Mr. President, I wish to talk on an- 
other subject and that is the subject not 
of the moral responsibility of the Con- 
gress, or of the United States itself, but 
the integrity of Congress in what it asks 
of its people and what it asks of its sys- 
tem, and then denies it. 

I want to get into the Recorp, to be- 
gin with, the fact that I voted not to con- 
tinue the SST program the other day; 
that I voted not to continue the funds in 
the budget for its on-going program. 

I further want to say, before I get into 
this matter of what the responsibilities 
of the Federal Government are, and what 
it owes to America in this particular in- 
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stance, that I have not been lobbied by 

the first individual from an airline. I 

would not know any of them if I saw 

them. I do not possess one single share 
of airline stock in any way, shape, or 
form. 

But, Mr. President, I do want to put 
into the REcorp that in 1967, at the re- 
quest of the President of the United 
States and at the request of Alan Boyd, 
who was the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, agreements were 
entered into, and contracts were entered 
into, whereby American airlines com- 
panies paid a sum on the order of $58.5 
million. g 

Braniff Airlines, $2 million. Continental 
Airlines paid in $3 million. Delta Air- 
lines paid in $3 million. Eastern Airlines 
paid in $2 million. Northwest Airlines 
paid in $4 million. Pan American paid in 
$15 million, TWA $10 million, and United 
Airlines $6 million. 

After that, Eastern Airlines put in an- 
other $3 million; Northwest Airlines an- 
other $2 milion; Transworld Airlines, 
another $2 million; and KLM—Dutch 
Airlines—$3 million—for a total of $58.5 
million. 

ENTITLEMENT OF AIRLINES TO AMOUNTS AD- 
VANCED IN SUPPORT OF THE SST PHASE MI 
PROGRAM: SUMMARY OF ISSUES AND CONCLU- 
SIONS 


Now, Mr. President, the general issue 
is whether certain airlines are entitled 
to obtain repayment from the United 
States of amounts advanced, for the ben- 
efit of and on behalf of the United States, 
as financing participation in the SST 
phase III research and development pro- 
gram. Underlying this overall issue are 
such questions as: First, what was the 
nature of the agreements and under- 
standings—both explicit and implicit— 
between the United States and the air- 
lines, under which the airlines advanced 
$58.5 million toward the development of 
the SST? Second, what was the con- 
sideration given in return for this sub- 
stantial advance of funds? Third, what 
risks were assumed by the airlines in 
agreeing to provide those funds? Or, 
specifically, did the airlines assume the 
risk that the United States, as a joint 
venturer in this financing, would take 
action which would defeat the purpose 
of the joint venture and accomplishment 
of the joint objective? 

Now, in this Senator’s opinion, that 
the airlines are entitled to recover the 
amounts advanced there is no doubt at 
all. This opinion is premised on the fol- 
lowing conclusions which relate to the 
questions I have just posed. 

First. The airline funds were advanced 
pursuant to a joint venture agreement 
with the United States, not defined by 
the agreements between the airframe 
manufacturer and the airlines, but 
rather implied in fact from the discus- 
sions and circumstances affecting the 
transaction between the airlines and the 
United States. 

Second. The consideration for the ad- 
vance of these airline funds was con- 
tinued U.S. support of this program and a 
right to the first royalties payable, said 
right to royalties having previously been 
exclusively owned by the United States. 
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The nature of the consideration given for 
the airline financing confirms the exist- 
ence of a joint venture between the 
United States and the airlines. Further- 
more, it follows from the airlines’ right 
to royalties upon successful production 
that, in the event of program failure or 
abortion—whatever the cause—they have 
a corresponding right to hardware, tool- 
ing, materials, drawings, data, inven- 
tions, or other property developed prior 
to termination. 

Third. The airlines did not assume the 
risk that the United States would re- 
pudiate the joint venture which it had 
induced the airlines to join. The assump- 
tion of such a risk would be unreasonable 
on its face, is not clearly manifested by 
any of the pertinent documents—indeed 
is contrary to the joint venturers’ deal- 
ings—and cannot be imputed under es- 
tablished principles of contract inter- 
pretation. r 

In addition, it is this Senator’s opinion 
that the U.S. use of the airline financing 
first and prior to inyestment of its own 
funds—with the result that the airline 
funds have been completely obligated, 
whereas the U.S. share has not, but was 
terminated, finally, on the vote which I 
cast for its termination the other day—is 
inconsistent with the joint venture un- 
dertakings and provides an independent 
basis for reimbursement. 

Now, let us take a look at some history. 

A critical point in the SST project was 
reached in early 1967. For almost 5 years 
research and engineering studies had 
been underway with respect to the 
supersonic airplane, and at that time it 
appeared that in order to continue this 
effort effectively it would be necessary 
actually to begin the funding and con- 
struction of the prototype aircraft. Since 
it would be expected that larger appro- 
priations would be required, and since 
the commitment of the Government to 
the program would be even more firm 
than it had been in the past, it was de- 
cided that the ultimate purchasers of 
the aircraft should clearly indicate their 
support of the program. 

Based on this, the executive branch of 
the Government apparently decided that 
before requesting Congress for an appro- 
priation under these circumstances, the 
airlines should be requested to invest in 
the program. The then Secretary of 
Transportation, Mr. Alan Boyd, called 
the chief executives of the airlines which 
held such delivery positions to a meet- 
ing on February 6, 1967. They were told 
that congressional appropriation of funds 
for phase III of the SST program—de- 
velopment of two  prototypes—was 
heavily dependent upon the willingness 
of the airlines to make substantial in- 
vestments in the program. The Depart- 
ment requested that each U.S. airline 
which had reserved positions for the SST 
invest $1 million per aircraft position. 
This requirement was not made of the 
foreign-flag airlines which had delivery 
positions. 

The proposal was presented to the air- 
lines on a “take it or leave it” basis. It 
was the understanding of all those pres- 
ent at the meeting that I have been able 
to contact or get any information from 


that if this commitment by the airlines 
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was successful in obtaining the addi- 
tional congressional appropriations, 
phase III of the project would be com- 
pleted. It was further understood that if 
this evidence of good faith by the airline 
industry failed to obtain the required 
congressional support, the airlines would 
not be required to make the investment. 

In response to these Department of 
Transportation urgings, nine airlines— 
eight domestic and one foreign—agreed 
to participate in the SST program fi- 
nancing and risks. The Department 
drafted “Research and Development Fi- 
nance Participation Agreements” dated 
March 8, 1967, to be executed by the 
Boeing Co. and the airlines holding de- 
livery positions assigned by the United 
States. I have read those agreements. 
Those agreements, as well as the super- 
seding May 1, 1967 “Airline Contribution 
Agreements,” also drafted by the De- 
partment set forth the procedural ar- 
rangements whereby the domestic air- 
lines would pay to Boeing, for the ac- 
count of the United States, $1 million per 
reserved aircraft delivery position. 

I want to point out that I said they 
were to be executec by Boeing and the 
airlines. I did not say the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I think this is very important, be- 
cause the Government called them in; 
the Government wrote the contract; and 
the Government put the language in 
those contracts which I read. But the 
Government was no party to the con- 
tract. 

The airlines were given virtually no 
opportunity to negotiate any changes in 
these agreements prepared by the De- 
partment of Transportation. In the Sec- 
retary’s letter of February 28, 1967, 
transmitting copies of the contract to 
the airlines, the airlines were advised 
that— 

Further negotiations would not result in 
any substantive change in the terms of the 
agreement. 


Under the terms of the airline finance 
participation agreements, the airlines 
were to receive the first royalties, from 
the production aircraft royalties payable 
by Boeing to the United States up to a 
maximum of $1.5 million for each $1 mil- 
lion invested on behalf of the United 
States. Under the terms of the finance 
participation agreements, the airlines 
were investing in the SST phase III re- 
search and development program “pur- 
suant to which Boeing will design, de- 
velop, fabricate and test two SST pro- 
totype aircraft and perform other SST 
research and development work.” 

Let me read some interesting language 
from those agreements, I found this most 
interesting, that the U.S. Government 
would: First, tell the airlines that wanted 
to participate on their volition, the Gov- 
ernment’s volition; second, that they 
would prepare the instruments; and 
third, that they would take no part in it. 

The agreements contained this lan- 
guage: 

Neither Boeing nor the Government shali 
have any obligation pursuant to this Agree- 
ment to: 

(a) Complete the design, development, 
fabrication or test of any SST prototype 
aircraft; 
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(b) manufacture, sell, or offer to sell any 
SST aircraft; or 

(c) return or refund, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, any money contributed 
pursuant to this Agreement. 

However, in the event that Boeing does 
undertake to manufacture and sell to the 
commercial airlines any SST aircraft and, as 
a result, Boeing becomes obligated to pay 
royalties to the Government pursuant to the 
terms of Exhibit G to the Phase III Contract 
(including any amendment thereto or other 
agreement between Boeing and the Govern- 
ment which supersedes such Exhibit G), Boe- 
ing shall pay to the Airline, and other Par- 
ticipating Airlines pro rata based on the total 
contributions of each, the first royalties pay- 
able under Exhibit G, up to a maximum of 
$1,500,000 for each $1,000,000 contributed by 
the Airline. Boeing and the Government shall 
have the right to amend or waive any provi- 
sions of Exhibit G without the consent of 
the Airline, provided that no change shall be 
made in the obligation of Boeing to pay to 
the Participating Airlines the first royalties 
payable under Exhibit G, up to a maximum 
of $1,500,000 for each $1,000,000 contributed, 
without the written consent of all of the 
Participating Airlines. 


The $500,000 was to be interest on the 
money over a long period of time, from 
1967 to probably the production date, as 
late as the late 1970’s or even the 1980's. 

At the time the United States induced 
the airlines to participate in the SST 
phase III program, all parties recognized 
that the airlines were participating in 
the normal research and development 
risks that the SST program might fail 
for technological reasons. This risk was 
specifically discussed at the February 
1967 meeting with Secretary Boyd, and 
the disclaimer of obligations, quoted in 
the preceding paragraph, referred to the 
fact that this operation, once it got to 
the point of testing, might, in fact, be a 
failure. 

I would not, and I could not concede 
that no parties, including the Depart- 
ment of Transportation representatives, 
understood that the airlines’ investment, 
on behalf of the United States, was to 
be subject to the risk of repudiation of 
the phase II program by the United 
States for nontechnological reasons. 

DISCUSSION 
A. THE AIRLINE FINANCING WAS ADVANCED ON 

THE BASIS OF A JOINT VENTURE AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN THE AIRLINES AND THE UNITED 

STATES, A BASIC CONDITION OF WHICH WAS 

THAT NEITHER PARTY WOULD ACT SO AS TO 

FRUSTRATE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE JOINT 

OBJECTIVE 

The United States induced the airlines 
to join with it in financing the phase II 
program to “design, develop, fabricate, 
and test two SST prototype aircraft.” 
Under the terms of the United States- 
Boeing contract, Boeing was to credit 
airline investments toward U.S. obliga- 
tions to Boeing. Under the terms of the 
memorandum “agreements” executed by 
Boeing and the airlines, the airlines were 
to receive the first production royalties 
payable by Boeing to the United States. 
In short, the airlines were to participate 
in U.S. financial obligations to Boeing 
and in U.S. royalty rights against Boe- 
ing. 

This is very interesting. The United 
States entered into contractual obliga- 
tions with the airlines, which the Gov- 
ernment was not even a party to. That 
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is rather remarkable in the field of con- 
tract law. 

While there is no single contractual 
instrument fully defining the terms and 
conditions of this joint venture arrange- 
ment between the the United States and 
the airlines, the basic premise of the 
agreement was that both parties would 
invest their designated shares in the 
Phase ITI research and development pro- 
gram to determine the technological fea- 
sibility of the SST aircraft. By its vol- 
untary withdrawal from the Phase III 
program—prior to any meaningful fea- 
sibility determination and without the 
investment of its designated share of the 
research and development program—the 
United States breached its implied joint 
venture agreement with the airlines and 
frustrated the entire purpose of the air- 
lines’ contribution. The United States 
breached the basic constructive condi- 
tion of all joint venture arrangements: 
that neither party will take any action 
which would defeat the purpose of the 
joint venture and accomplishment of the 
joint objective. 

B. THE BOEING-AIRLINES MEMORANDA OF FI- 

NANCE PARTICIPATION DO NOT DEFINE THE 

TERMS OF THE JOINT VENTURE 


Although drafted by the United States, 
the documents executed by the airlines 
and Boeing are not agreements defining 
the terms and conditions of the joint 
venture arrangements between the 
United States and the airlines. First, the 
United States did not even execute and 
is, therefore, not a party to these docu- 
ments. Second, under the limited terms 
of these documents, Boeing did not com- 
mit itself to pay any consideration which 
it had the power or authority to convey; 
nor did the airlines promise to pay any- 
thing for the credit of Boeing. 

The airlines merely acknowledged that 
they would invest, on behalf of the 
United States, stated amounts and Boe- 
ing stated that it would pay over to the 
airlines—if the United States, pursuant 
to its joint venture arrangement with the 
airlines, authorized it to do so—a portion 
of the royalties due to the United States. 
The only termination short of the com- 
pletion of the Phase III program goal 
contemplated by these payment proce- 
dure memoranda was a termination for 
technological causes. 

Since Boeing promised no considera- 
tion on its own behalf and gained no 
entitlement to any amounts it was not 
otherwise entitled to receive from the 
United States, the Boeing-airlines fi- 
nance participation agreements were 
merely memoranda recording how Boe- 
ing would credit the airlines’ invest- 
ments for the account of the United 
States and, if directed by the United 
States, pay a portion of the United 
States’ production royalties to the air- 
lines. These finance participation agree- 
ments do not constitute valid, binding 
contractual documents defining the 
joint venture relationship between the 
United States and the airlines. 

C. THE AIRLINES DID NOT ASSUME THE RISK 
THAT THE UNITED STATES WOULD REPUDIATE 
THE JOINT VENTURE 
Denial of the airlines’ right to reim- 

bursement must rest on the theory that 

the airlines assumed the risk that its 
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joint venturer, the United States, might 

back out of the venture after the air- 

lines’ money had been expended. 

The basic conditions prerequisite to 
the assumption of a risk—particularly in 
Government contracts—are as follows, 
and I think these are basic in laws: 

First. That the assumption of risk is 
reasonable under the circumstances; 

Second. That the assumption of risk 
is based upon reasonable and adequate 
consideration; and 

Third. That the assumption of risk is 
willfully and knowingly taken. The 
theory that the airlines assumed the risk 
of voluntary Government withdrawal 
fails each of these tests. 

Such a theory is unreasonable and un- 
acceptable on its face, since it would 
have one party to a contract assuming 
the risk that the other party will not 
perform its part of the bargain. It is es- 
tablished contract law that such risks 
are not assumed, and contracts are not 
construed so as to be illusory or to fail 
of consideration. Such a theory is also 
unreasonable because it would arbitrarily 
have the airlines assume a risk not im- 
posed by the United States on the air 
frame or engine developers—a distinc- 
tion without any fair or reasonable basis. 

The United States gave no considera- 
tion whatsoever for the assumption of 
such a risk by the airlines. 

Moreover, the airlines represent that 
they did not willfully and knowingly as- 
sume such a risk. While the risk of tech- 
nological failure was discussed in the 
crucial meeting with Secretary Boyd, as- 
sumption of the risk of voluntary Gov- 
ernment withdrawal was not. Indeed the 
premise was that airline participation 
would bring continued participation by 
the United States. The disclaimer-of-ob- 
ligation language in the Boeing-airline 
financing agreements, even if they are 
valid and applicable, does not clearly 
thrust the risk of Government withdraw- 
al from the joint venture on the airlines. 
Moreover, it should be emphasized that 
these documents were drafted by the 
United States and specifically not sub- 
ject to negotiation. This circumstance 
brings into play the established rule of 
Government contract interpretation that 
contract provisions, where ambiguous, 
will be construed against the drafts- 
man—in this case, the United States. 

In short, both the facts and established 
principles of contract law refute the no- 
tion that the airlines assumed the risk 
that the United States would voluntarily 
withdraw from the joint venture. 

D. CONTRARY TO THE JOINT VENTURE AGREE- 
MENT, THE UNITED STATES HAS USED THE AIR- 
LINE FINANCING AS THE FIRST INVESTMENT 
FUNDS, WITH A RESULTING SAVING AND UN- 
JUST ENRICHMENT 


Review of the modifications to the 
Boeing-U.S. phase III contract shows 
that the United States took it upon itself 
to have Boeing credit the United States 
with the amounts of the airlines’ invest- 
ments, plus accumulated interest, almost 
as soon as the airlines made their pay- 
ments. 

They used the airlines’ money to make 
a payment on phase III that was due by 
the Government, and the Government 
took full credit for the $58.5 million plus 
interest. Thus, as the current accounting 
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stands between Boeing and the United 

States, the United States has taken credit 

for 100 percent of the airlines’ phase IIL 

designated investment share while it has 

not invested its designated share, and 
that designated share was stopped by an 
action of Congress. 

Under no condition—expressed, im- 
plied, or constructive—did the airlines 
agree that their phase III joint venture 
investment would constitute the first 
money expended for phase III costs. It 
would be more logical to regard the com- 
pletely paid-up airline investments, plus 
accumulated interest, as the last funds to 
be invested in the research and develop- 
ment program, since the United States 
had not and still has not funded its des- 
ignated share of the phase III program. 

Mr. President, you will recall that one 
of the agreements was that “if we do not 
receive these funds you will receive your 
money back.” 

The United States cannot justify its 
“first in” treatment of the airlines’ in- 
vestment; nor can it justify the enrich- 
ment it would gain through this mis- 
application. Presumably, this account- 
ing approach was adopted on the premise 
that complete U.S. investment would be 
forthcoming which it never was. 

Since the premise is no longer valid, 
the accounting approach unilaterally 
adopted by the United States should be 
changed. Under the circumstances of 
U.S. withdrawal from the program with- 
out its investment of its designated joint 
venture share, the airlines’ share invest- 
ment should be considered “last in” 
rather than “first in” and should be re- 
funded to the airlines. The accounting 
under the joint venture agreement should 
be adjusted so as to be consistent with 
the parties’ understandings, so as to pro- 
duce a fair and reasonable result, and so 
as to provide for a reimbursement to the 
airlines. 

E. UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES OTHER THAN COM- 
PLETE REIMBURSEMENT OF THE AIRLINES DOES 
THE BOEING-GENERATED SST DATA AND INVEN- 
TORY BELONG TO THE UNITED STATES 


Under the “first in” application of the 
total airline investment presently 
adopted by the United States, the “first 
out” terms of the royalty payment pro- 
visions in the Boeing-airlines memo- 
randa, and the subsequent “first out” 
royalty payment terms of the United 
States-Boeing contract, the airlines have 
first priority upon any assets remaining 
from the frustrated research and devel- 
opment program. Under the terms of 
their detailed, explicit agreements with 
the United States, both Boeing and Gen- 
eral Electric were to be paid their entire 
Phase I, II, and III contributions in the 
event of a termination for convenience; 
and, under such convenience termination 
procedures, they would have no claim 
upon contract-generated data or termi- 
nation inventory. 

As the parties with the first priority for 
investment return and as the only par- 
ties with 100 percent of their investment 
totally committed to the Phase III pro- 
gram, the airlines are entitled to first 
priority to any assets resulting from 
the abbreviated program up to a value 
equivalent to their investment. This 
priority would exist even if the program 
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failed due to technological reasons, not 
breach of the joint venture agreement. 
The United States can clear the title to 
the SST inventory and data only by re- 
imbursing the airlines. 

I think if a lawsuit were filed in a fed- 
eral district court on this issue we would 
find that point is very clear. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, from my consideration 
of the reasons I have outlined, the air- 
lines have very substantial legal rights 
arising from the termination of the 
Phase III SST program: 

First. Even if the program had failed 
due to causes other than voluntary with- 
drawal by the United States, the airlines 
would have—and do now have—an own- 
ership interest in the existing SST in- 
ventory and data. This ownership inter- 
est has priority over claims of the United 
States, and the assets must first be used 
to satisfy it. 

Second. The airlines have a legal right 
to reimbursement on the ground that the 
United States, unilaterally and contrary 
to the joint venture agreement, invested 
airline funds prior to committing its own 
funds. Now that the Phase III program 
has been ended by act of the United 
States itself before the United States has 
committed its full share, the joint ven- 
ture funds must be accounted for in a 
way that does not penalize the airlines 
and unjustly enrich the United States. 

Third. Because the Phase III program 
was aborted by actions of the United 
States constituting a repudiation of its 
joint venture with the airlines, the air- 
lines have the right to restitution on the 
legal ground of breach of contract. 

Now this is the real case; this is not 
a foolish argument on the floor of the 
House as to whether there is a moral ob- 
ligation. I think that the reputation of 
the Congress is at stake. I think the repu- 
tation of the Congress is at stake, 
whether we do believe and understand 
what the law of the land is. The law of 
the land is that we do not take the money 
of someone else and misappropriate it 
and feel that we are not responsible for 
it. 

So I would say to those who said that 
said, “There is a moral obligation—pop- 
pycock.” 

It may be an easy term, but we used 
the money of someone else. We used it 
for a program so that we could get credit 
for our money. There is no other way 
to look at it. We now find ourselves in a 
position where the conferees completely 
agree that that should be paid. We are 
asked now to agree with a section of the 
House when they disagree with their 
conferees. 

One hundred sixty Members were not 
even present in the House last night when 
they voted on that matter. There was a 
difference between winning and losing of 
40 votes, and 160 were not there. 

We do not know whether this is the 
feeling of the House. We only assume 
that it is, and until such an assumption 
can be made and can be determined, 
may I implore the Congress of the United 
States to understand what its legal obli- 
gations are under contract; what its le- 
gal obligations are in the use, in a fi- 
duciary capacity, of the money of some- 
one else to the extent of $58.5 million, 
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and assume the responsibility of paying 
it back. 

I reiterate I have not got the first share 
of airline stock, and in the sick shape 
they are in right now, I doubt very seri- 
ously that this would constitute a very 
good investment on my part. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


(The following proceedings, which oc- 
curred during the delivery of Mr. KEN- 
NEDY’s address, are printed here by 
unanimous consent.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been asked by the distin- 
guished majority leader to propound the 
following unanimous-consent request. 
For the convenience of Senators, so that 
they may have a better understanding of 
the request, I shall first identify the 
following amendments: 

The Nelson amendment, which, in lay- 
men’s language, as I understand it, would 
be with reference to no draftees in Viet- 
nam after December 31; 

The amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), which, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, will be with respect to striking 
the pay bonus for combat infantrymen; 

The amendment by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), which would 
extend the draft for 18 months; 

The amendment by the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HuGuHes), which is the so- 
called pay increase amendment; 

The amendment by the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), which is known 
as the zero draft amendment; 

The amendment by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), which 
would extend the draft for 1 year. 

And the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, that the Senate proceed to 
a vote on the Nelson amendment at 
1 p.m. on next Tuesday, May 25, with 
the time for debate thereon beginning 
at 10 a.m. on Tuesday next, the time to 
be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON) and the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 

Ordered further, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the Kennedy amendment 
at 4 p.m. on Tuesday next, May 25, with 
the time for debate beginning immedi- 
ately following the vote on the Nelson 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between and controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS). 

Ordered further, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the Dominick amend- 
ment at 1 p.m. on Wednesday next, May 
26, with the time for debate beginning 
at 10 a.m. on Wednesday next, May 26, 
the time to be equally divided between 
and controlled by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 

Ordered further, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the Hughes amendment 
not later than 6:30 p.m. on Wednesday 
next, May 26, the time for debate to be- 
gin immediately following the vote on the 
Dominick amendment, and the time to 
be equally divided between and con- 
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trolled by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes) and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS). 

Ordered further, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the Hatfield amendment 
at 1 p.m. on Friday, June 4, with the 
time for debate beginning at 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday, June 2, the time to be 
equally divided between and controlled 
by the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS). 

Ordered further, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the Schweiker amend- 
ment not later than 4 p.m. on Friday, 
June 4, with the time for debate thereon 
beginning immediately following the vote 
on the Hatfield amendment on Friday, 
June 4, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween and controlled by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS). 

Provided further, that the time on any 
other amendment be limited to 1 hour 
within the periods allotted above, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Ordered further, that no amendments 
not germane, be received, except those 
enumerated above. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I wish to make this statement to 
the Senate: 

We had a very good conference, indeed, 
between the Senators most vitally con- 
cerned with these amendments, the 
leadership, minority and majority, the 
assistant majority leader, and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

I can say to the Senate that, every- 
thing considered, I think this is a satis- 
factory arrangement, as nearly so as can 
be arranged on a voluntary basis, and 
fairly well absorbs the time. It does give 
adequate time for debate and, with the 
disposition of these amendments, while 
that will by no means complete all the 
amendments, it will put us far enough 
into the bill to have disposed of a major 
part of the bill, in my opinion, and there 
will certainly be strong indication then 
about what would probably be the fate 
of some of the other amendments. It 
might thin them out, or it might increase 
the number, but we will know a whole 
lot more about the bill. 

For that reason, I agree to this ar- 
rangement. There is one point that I 
must mention: The amendment referred 
to by the Senator from West Virginia as 
the Hatfield amendment is not printed 
and is not really before the Senate. It is 
very unusual to have an agreement on 
such an amendment. But I am familiar 
with Senator HATFIELD’S position. It is 
around the point that he does not want 
the draft extended for any time. As I 
understand, it is not the Hatfield amend- 
ment that would repeal all the machin- 
ery of Selective Service. But if it is either 
one of those, I will agree to the request 
with respect to it just the same, but I 
would want my agreement limited to the 
area proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would merely like 
to add my comment, to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
his conciliatory attitude and desire to ef- 
fect an accommodation and compromise 
of all the varying views, and also to con- 
gratulate the majority whip and the 
leadership in its entirety for their con- 
tribution respecting what I think it is a 
very sound and effective plan for dispos- 
ing of these amendments. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
simply want to verify the impression of 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
Hatfield amendment is the amendment 
that will simply end inductions after 
June 30 of this year. It will contain no 
other features. The Senator from Oregon 
has other amendments which have other 
features. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—as correctly stated by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, there are other 
amendments. I have submitted amend- 
ment No. 75, which reaches the question 
of the limitation on the number of 
draftees that can be inducted, and it 
reaches the escape clause which has been 
in the current law. Also, there are proce- 
dural amendments and educational 
amendments, and I would expect that 
they would come up after this period of 
time; and I would certainly hope that we 
might be able to get a time agreement 
on that. I think the amendments that 
are before the Senate now are of con- 
siderable consequence and importance. If 
there is going to be a filibuster, I would 
just as soon not have it on one of my 
amendments, as I am sure other Sen- 
ators do not want it on their amend- 
ments. 

I shall not object, but I would hope 
that the same sort of comity which is so 
evident here now would also reach some 
of the remaining amendments, which I 
think are of some significance and im- 
portance. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I should like to state 
for the Recorp that I shall not ride 
piggyback on any Senator’s amendment 
without his permission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection or further reservation? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
respond to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I think it is highly probable that 
we can work out agreed time on his other 
amendments. We have discussed them 
before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

Ordered, That, the Senate proceed to vote 
at 1:00 p.m. on Tuesday, May 25, 1971, on an 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Nelson) with refer- 
ence to no draftees in Viet-Nam after after 
December 31, 1971 (Amendment Numbered 
105) to the bill H.R. 6531, to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967; to in- 
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crease military pay; to authorize military 
active duty strengths for fiscal year 1972; 
and for other purposes, the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Schwei- 
ker) being temporarily laid aside for that 
purpose, with the time for debate thereon 
beginning at 10:00 a.m, on Tuesday next, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Nelson) and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis). 

Ordered further, That, the Senate proceed 
to vote on an amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennedy) 
to the bill with respect to striking the pay 
bonus for combat infantrymen, at 4:00 p.m. 
on Tuesday, May 25, 1971, with the time for 
debate beginning imediately following the 
vote on the Nelson amendment, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennedy) and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis). 

Ordered further, That the Senate proceed 
to vote on the Dominick amendment to Title 
V of the amendment by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Schweiker) Numbered 76 
as modified, at 1:00 p.m. on Wednesday, May 
26, 1971, with the time for debate beginning 
at 10:00 a.m. on that day, with the time to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis). 

Ordered further, That the Senate proceed 
to vote on Title IV of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Schweiker), the so called pay increase pro- 
vision, Numbered 76, as modified, (the so 
called Hughes amendment) not later than 
6:30 p.m, on Wednesday, May 26, 1971, with 
the time for debate to begin imediately fol- 
lowing the vote on the Dominick amendment 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hughes) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis). 

Ordered, further, That, the Senate proceed 
to vote on the Hatfield amendment, known 
as the zero draft amendment to Title V of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Schweiker) Num- 
bered 76, as modified, at 1:00 p.m. os Friday, 
June 4, 1971, with the time for debate be- 
ginning at 10:00 a.m. on Wednesday, June 
2, 1971, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis). 

Ordered further, That the Senate proceed 
to vote on Title V of the Schweiker amend- 
ment, as amended, if amended, not later than 
4:00 p.m. on Friday, June 4, 1971, with 
time for debate thereon to begin immedi- 
ately after the vote on the Hatfield amend- 
ment, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Stennis). 

Provided that, the time on any other 
amendments to the amendments enumerated 
above be limited to 1 hour coming within 
the period allotted above, and that time be 
equally divided between the mover of the 
amendment and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis). 

Ordered further, That no amendment not 
germane except those enumerated above be 
received. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM., MONDAY, MAY 24, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 11 
a.m. on Monday next. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I wish to express my great satisfac- 
tion that we have been able to work out 
an extremely difficult matter, which has 
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taken hours of discussion, to be sure that 
everybody is fairly treated. I am sure 
that the same spirit of comity will exist 
in June as existed in May. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY, MAY 24, UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Monday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TUESDAY, MAY, 25, UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY, 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Tuesday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
requested these convening hours because 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
there is an amendment by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELson) on which 
time will begin running at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday next, and time will begin run- 
ning on the Dominick amendment at 10 
a.m. on Wednesday next. So by coming 
in at 9:30 on those mornings, it will afford 
a little time for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business on each of those 
days. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, I wish to 
thank the distinguished minority leader, 
the distinguished manager of the bill, 
and all Senators whose amendments 
have been specified in the agreement. 

May I say, in closing, that the agree- 
ment assures an up-or-down vote on 
each of the amendments enumerated. 
There can be no tabling motion on any 
of those amendments, but all rights have 
been reserved to Senators with regard 
to tabling any amendments to the 
amendments enumerated. 

I thank the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts for accommo- 
dating us and for his courtesy in yield- 
ing at this time. 


THE MILITARY POVERTY 
SITUATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion and many fig- 
ures with regard to the military men 
whose income is below the so-called pov- 
erty level. I would like to make a number 
of comments on this matter. 

PRESIDENTIAL FOVERTY LEVELS 


First, I think we should know exactly 
what dollar incomes we are speaking of 
when we speak of the so-called poverty 
level. The information I have received is 
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that the executive branch has two differ- 
ent standards. The first is known as the 
President’s family assistance plan and 
this amount varies per family depending 
upon the number of dependents. Under 
this standard a family of two must have 
an income of $2,720 per year; of three, 
$3,320; four, $3,920; five, $4,520; and six, 
$5,210. 

There is also another Federal standard 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
which is lower by several hundred dol- 
lars for each family size. 

NUMBER OF MILITARY FAMILIES INVOLVED 


All sorts of figures have been cited as 
to the number of military families who 
are below the poverty line. The figure 
43,000 has been used; another is 12,000. 
The fact of the matter is that even using 
the higher level of the President's family 
assistance plan under the pay rates rec- 
ommended by the committee there would 
only be 778 military families who would 
fall under these lines. I wish to add, un- 
der existing pay rates, there are approxi- 
mately 4,275 families below the level as 
compared to the 778 which would remain 
under the committee bill. Despite all 
these past high figures, it is obvious there 
has been an enormous reduction in this 
figure. 

REGULAR MILITARY COMPENSATION 


Mr. President, in analyzing the in- 
comes of the 778 military families left, 
no recognition is given to various fringe 
benefits including medical benefits which, 
of course, are extended without charge 
in military facilities, the commissary 
rights, which, under present rules, must 
sell goods at least on the average at 20 
percent less cost than comparable civil- 
ian stores and certain other activities. 
Moreover, in some cases some of these 
men might be receiving special pays 
which are not included for this purpose. 

What we do include, Mr. President, is 
the so-called regular military compensa- 
tion which consists of basic pay, subsist- 
ence, quarters allowance, and the Federal 
tax benefit which results from the non- 
taxability of the allowances. This stand- 
ard is what is used for determining in- 
creases from time to time under the 
automatic pay increase system. 

PAY GRADE AND SIZE OF FAMILIES 


Mr. President, in order for a military 
family to be below the poverty lines I 
have outlined above, he must be one of 
the following: 

An E-3 (private first class) with five or 
more dependents or a total family num- 
ber of six persons. 

An E-2 (private)—same as an E-3. 

An E-1 (recruit) with four or more de- 
pendents or a total family number of five 
persons. 

Let us put this in perspective. There 
are a total of approximately 1,595,000 
military families. This figure of 1778 
amounts to about five out of 10,000. 

TYPE OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED 


Let me further analyze who these 778 
military families are. First, about 70 in- 
dividuals or 10 percent have over 2 years 
of service. This group are those who have 
either been broken in rank or who fail to 
progress through the normal career pat- 
tern or, in some cases, may represent 
desertion situations or disciplinary prob- 


lems. Generally speaking, Mr. President, 
this group should not be in the service 
in the first place. The remaining num- 
ber, Mr. President, represent men in these 
lower grades with under 2 years of 
service. 

There are several factors we should 
understand with regard to those with 
under 2 years of service. First, keeping 
in mind we are speaking of men with 
large families. This group would have 
severe difficulty even if they were in 
civilian life under any normal circum- 
stances. They are young, ranging in age 
from 18 years to the early twenties, main- 
ly high school graduates who have ac- 
quired large families for a variety of 
reasons. Let me emphasize, Mr. President, 
that this group has the advantage of the 
medical and commissary privileges which 
we have omitted in our calculations. For 
people in these particular circumstances, 
these are significant factors. More im- 
portant, Mr. President, these are ab- 
normal] family situations for the age and 
grade of the men involved. 

Further, for the men with under 2 
years of service, let me mention the rapid 
promotion policies. These are not pay 
grades that a typical military man must 
serve in for any number of years. For 
the Army, on the average a man reaches 
E-2 in 3 months; he reaches E-3 in about 
6 months; he reaches E-4 in a year and 
3 months. The Navy and the Marine 
Corps have similar policies with slightly 
longer periods. 

Under a typical promotion plan and 
under the pay scales recommended by 
the committee, a man entering service, 
an E-1 recruit, will receive regular mili- 
tary compensation of $3,978 if he is a 
single man and $4,576 if he is married. 
These, of course, are not within the 
poverty guidelines. Within 1 year the 
military man normally would expect to 
attain the rank of E-3 and earn $5,097 
in regular compensation. Again, this does 
not count the medical and other benefits. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a chart showing regular compen- 
sation for all military grades for com- 
parison purposes. These represent those 
with typical years of service and are set 
forth on pages 31-32 of the committee 
report. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT LEVELS OF REGULAR MILITARY 
COMPENSATION ! WITH SENATE COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 
AND HOUSE VERSION (SAME AS AMENDMENT) 


Monthly 
regular Annual 
compen- regular com- 
sation? pensation? 


Years of 
Pay grade and title service 1 


0-10, General-admiral: 
Present 
Senate committee.. 
House version. 
Percent difference 
0-9, Lieutenant general- 
vice admiral: 
Present... 
Senate committee. 
House version 
Percent difference 
0-8, Major genorsl rear ad- 
miral Cuvar haif): 


$3,402.66 $40, 831.92 
(7.60) 


36, 360. 12 

36, 360. 12 

39, 297.78 
(7.90) 


33, 042. 82 

33, 042. 72 

35, 759. 80 
(8. 20) 


Present... 
Senate committee 
House version. 

Percent difference. 


2, 753. 56 
2,753. = 
2,979. 

(8. 20) 
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Monthly 
regular 
compen- 
sation ? 


Years of 
Pay grade and title service! 
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Annual 
regular com- 
pensation? 


0-7, Brigadier general- 
rear admiral (lower 
half): 
$2, 423. 41 
2, 423. 41 
2, 639. 22 


(8.90) 


Senate committee____. 
House version 
Percent 
difference 
0-6, Colonsi-captain: 


24 
House version... 
Percent 
difference 
0-5, Lieutenant colonel- 
commander: 


(9. 90) 


1,695. 77 
Senate committee... . 
House version 
Percent 
difference. 
0-4, Major-lieutenant 
commander: 
Present. - 
Senate committee. 
House version. 
Percent difference. -- 


0-3, Captain-lieutenant: 
Present 
Senate committee _. . - 
House version 
Percent difference 


0-2, Ist lieutenant-lieutenant 
(junior grade): 
Present... 
Senate committee. - 
House version... 
Percent difference 
0-1, 2d lieutenant- aes 
Present... £ 
Senate committee. 
House version... 
Percent dif- 
ference 
W-4, Chief warrant-com- 
missioned warrant: 
Present... 
Senate committee 
House version. - 
Percent dif- 
(erence. ip os<a- cess 
W-3, Chief warrant- 
commissioned bt 
Present. es 
Senate committee 
House version 
Percent dif- 
ference. 
W-2, Chief warrant- 
commissioned warrant: 
Present... 
Senate committee. 
House version 
Percent difference 
W-1, Warrant officer- 
warrant officer: 


1, 303. 34 
1, 303. 34 
1, 434, 57 


(10. 10) 


1, 119.75 
1, 119, 75 
1, 242. 49 


House version. . 
Percent difference 
t-9, Sergeant major- 
master chief petty 
officer: 
Present... 
Senate committee. 
House version 
Percent difference 
E-8, Master sergeant- 
senior chief petty 
officer: 
Present... 
Senate committee 
House version... 
Percent difference.. 
E-7, Sergeant, ist class- 
chief petty officer: 
Present.. 
Senate committee. 
House version... 
Percent differen 
E-6, Staff sergeant-petty 
officer, Ist class; 
Present 
Senate committee 


E-5, Sergeant-petty officer, 
2d class: 
Senate committee... 
House version 
Percent difference 


Footnotes at end of 


$29, 080.92 
29, 080. 92 
31, 670, 85 


(8.90) 


23, 577. 96 
23, 577. 96 
25, 910.59 


(9.90) 


20, 349. 24 
20, 349. 24 
22, 411.25 


(10. 10) 


17, 797. 08 


11, 729, 76 

11, 729. 76 

13, 065. 49 
(11. 40) 


7, 693. 32 
8, 215. 92 
9, 028. 42 


(17. 40) 


15, 640. 08 
15, 640. 08 
17, 214. 88 


(10. 10) 


13, 437. 00 
13, 437. 00 
, 908. 99 


(11.00) 


11, 795. 52 

11, 795. 52 

13, 082. 58 
(10. 90) 


10, 349. 59 

10, 349. 59 

11, 489. 92 
(11.00) 


12, 563. 64 

12, 653. 64 

14, 081. 59 
(12. 10) 


11, 055. 04 

11, 055. 04 

12, 295. 95 
(11.20) 


10, 045. 72 
10, 045. 72 
11, 149. 35 

(1.0) 


8, 803. 68 


"aL 10) 


7, 701. 67 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT LEVELS OF REGULAR MILITARY 
COMPENSATION ! WITH SENATE COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 
AND HOUSE VERSION (SAME AS AMENDMENT)—Con. 


Monthly 
regular 
compen- 
sation? 


Annual 
regular com- 
pensation 2 


2 Years of 
Pay grade and title service? 


E-4, Corporal-petty officer, 
3d class: 


Percent difference. _ 
E-3, Private Ist class- 


Senate committee__._- 
House version 
Percent difference 
E-2, Private-seaman 
a ahh 


House version... 
Percent difference. 
E-1, Recruit-seaman 
recruit: 


Senate committee_.... Under 1 
House version 
Percent difference 


1 These are typical years of service for the pay grades shown. 

2 Regular military compensation (RMC) equals basic pay plus 
allowances for quarters and subsistence and the tax advantage 
that accrues because allowances are nontaxable. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
poverty situation for these 778 families 
adds up to the following points: 

They are much fewer in numbers 
than the public has been led to believe; 

They are really not as bad off as the 
figures would indicate due to the fact 
they have free medical and other bene- 
fits not in the calculations. 

All of them involve large families 
which should not be typical of men at 
these grades in these young ages; 

Some of them are unfortunate young 
men who have either been broken 
in rank and represent disciplinary prob- 
lems and others who probably should 
not be retained in the service in the first 
place; 

Those with under 2 years of service, 
if they progress normally, even with the 
large families, will go to a higher grade, 
In many cases these people with under 2 
A nc of service are in a training situa- 
tion. 

This is not to say the situation is ideal. 
We all acknowledge that the under-2- 
years bracket may not have been in- 
creased as rapidly as other elements of 
the pay system. We anticipate another 
increase next January 1. The committee 
bill, itself has $850 million in it for basic 
pay for personnel with under 2 years 
of service, practically all of which will go 
to those in the lower grades. 

In summary, Mr. President, let us get 
the poverty argument in perspective. 

FURTHER COMMENTS 


Mr. President, from time to time it has 
been stated that a survey in 1969 indi- 
cated that 12,000 military families were 
on public welfare. This was based on a 
survey of 34 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

This, of course, is a large figure and 
is certainly not a desirable state of af- 
fairs. I have been informed however that 
the Department of Defense went into this 
matter very carefully and the following 
might be stated as a result of their in- 
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vestigation of this matter. These findings 
are startling to say the least. It might be 
stated, Mr. President, that much of these 
cases were abnormal situations. They in- 
volve divorced and separated spouses, de- 
sertion, illegitimate children whose 
fathers were alleged to be military mem- 
bers but in many cases never proven to 
be so—there were 5,000 in this category— 
AWOL problems and situations where the 
service member overseas did not send 
back money to support his family in the 
States. 

Many of these situations relate direct- 
ly to pay or to military service. They 
were not necessarily men in the lower 
grades—they could have been in any 
rank. I do not mean to imply that there 
were not some legitimate welfare cases 
but obviously these figures greatly ex- 
aggerated a typical military situation. 
Moreover, under the bill as reported by 
the committee there would only be 778 
families conceivably that would fall be- 
low this line. 

FINAL COMMENT 


Mr. President, this poverty discussion 
has raised another important issue which 
bears on military pay scales. This is the 
point that we do not base military pay 
primarily on the number of dependents 
of military personnel. It is true that we 
provide greater allowances if a person is 
married but we do not and should not 
make greater compensation directly re- 
lated to the number of dependents but 
should pay each member based on what 
he is worth to the service—otherwise peo- 
ple who are single or with a smaller num- 
ber of dependents will have a legitimate 
complaint. We should not attempt to 
adapt the military pay scale to any wel- 
fare state. The entire 778 families in a 
sense are not typical military families 
for the grade concerned—and should not 
be used as an argument for maintaining 
that the military pay system is inade- 
quate. Mr. President, the military pay 
system is a vast and complex matter. We 
should always keep in mind that there 
is not only the problem of attraction but 
the matter of retention. Throughout all 
this debate on the draft the argument 
has been not only to get men in but also 
we must keep them in. Money must be 
provided for retention through bonuses 
and other elements for retaining these 
people on a career basis. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
I have missed only two days this year 
when there were votes. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be given official leave 
of absence for a part of the day on 
June 4, as I will receive an honorary de- 
gree in the morning, but I will be back 
in time for the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
LEN). I am sure there will be much sor- 
row because of the absence of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania. But, with- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(This marks the end of the proceed- 
ings which occurred during the delivery 
of the address by Mr. KENNEDY and 
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which by unanimous consent were or- 
dered to be printed immediately preced- 
ing this point in the Recorp.) 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971—_CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8190) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I rise on 
the floor to speak on something that was 
previously mentioned by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY)— 
the fact that the conference committee 
was unable to get the House of Repre- 
sentatives to accept any of the funding 
recommended by the Senate committee 
and the Senate to implement the new 
Federal legislation in the field of alco- 
holism. 

This cause usually holds no glamour, 
but will, I believe, have an important 
bearing on both our national security 
and our survival as a strong Nation. 

There are no wealthy lobbies that ever 
take up the cause of alcoholism, and the 
headlines that it draws are usually, if 
there are any, back on page 14 or page 
24 of any newspaper one reads. But I 
think it is important that we call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Congress of the 
United States last year passed—unani- 
mously in this body, the Senate—a bill 
that led the American people to believe 
we were making a massive and firm com- 
mitment to begin an assault in this coun- 
try on the killing and crippling disease of 
alcoholism; that the same bill passed the 
House of Representatives, with no sig- 
nificant opposition; and that it was 
signed by the President of the United 
States on New Year’s Eve. In the fund- 
ing processes, there were absolutely no 
funds recommended by the administra- 
tion for the implementation of the bill, 
either for supplemental appropriations 
or for the fiscal year 1972. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, 
before which I testified in the Subcom- 
mittee on Supplementals, and asked for 
$30 million, was good enough to place 
in it $20 million, which I believe was 
unanimously approved by the Appropria- 
tions Committee in full. 

I know the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee supports 
this proposal. He has already, on the 
floor of the Senate today, committed 
himself to fight for general appropria- 
tions to see that the bill is implemented 
in funding, and I am grateful to the dis- 
tinguished Chairman for that commit- 
ment, for his support in the past, the 
present, and for what it will be in the 
future. 

I might add to the Members of the 


Senate that he has also attended hear- 
ings, personally, of my subcommittee in 
relation to the problems of narcotics ad- 
diction and alcoholism in America, and 
has been very concerned—vitally con- 
cerned—about these troubling and diffi- 
cult matters, which are really destroying 
certain segments of our society today. 
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Yesterday, like all Americans, I was 
elated by the President's announcement 
of a breakthrough in the stalemate of the 
SALT talks. It was a great victory, I 
think, for our country, for its leaders, and 
for the hopes of mankind. 

But tempering my elation in this wel- 
come news is my dismay at the rejection 
by the House of an item in the measure 
now before us—an item that is small by 
contrast to the other towering allotments 
in this bill, but great in its substantive 
and symbolic importance to this society. 

Implementation of the programs for 
alcoholism in the new law was author- 
ized at $70 million for fiscal 1971. 

The amount recommended by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee was $20 
million. 

As it now stands, even this has been 
denied, and I believe it is not only my 
right, but my duty, to object. 

It seems a tragic irony that at the time 
we have new hopes for nuclear weapon 
control among nations, we have slammed 
the door on hopes to gain effective con- 
trol over a growing plague that has been 
termed our country’s No. 1 health 
problem. 

It was the Government’s No. 1 doctor 
who termed alcoholism and alcoholic de- 
pendence our No. 1 health problem. It is 
by no means as uncertain an area as ne- 
gotiations with foreign powers. We know 
the problem. We know that alcoholism is 
eminently treatable and controllable. We 
know what needs to be done. We simply 
need the means with which to do it. 

We all know that millions of Ameri- 
cans live in mortal fear of the growing 
drug epidemic in this country. There are 
no parents in America who send their 
children to school who are not alarmed 
at it. I point out to this body that alco- 
holic abuse causes more deaths, more 
human misery, more economic loss than 
any other drug or narcotic or the com- 
bination of all those drugs and narcotics. 
It causes several times more deaths on 
our highways annually than were suf- 
fered in Vietnam at the peak of the war. 
As an illness it ranks as one of the three 
leading killing diseases. 

Mr. President, 28 million Americans 
died on our highways last year in alco- 
hol-related accidents; almost three times 
the number killed in the highest 
incidence in Vietnam in the war in 
Southeast Asia. Another 11 million 
Americans died as the result of alcohol- 
ism last year in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is a fact, too, that 40 
percent of the beds in the mental hos- 
pitals of this country are filled with al- 
coholic patients; that between 40 to 50 
percent of the men and women in the 
prisons of this country are there because 
of an alcoholic relationship to the crimes 
they committed. There is a $7 billion a 
year drain on the economy of this country 
through loss of work and absenteeism as 
a result of alcoholism in this country. It 
is the greatest destroyer among the 
American Indians of this country as a 
disease. 

I think that if we could measure the 
number of children on welfare, who have 
become emotionally disturbed, suffering 
from mental illness, because of alcohol- 
ism we could see the picture more clearly. 
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I have been corrected by the Senator 
from Alaska; 28,000 is the number killed 
on our highways—noft 28 million. I am so 
staggered by the problem that I have 
given the figure a geometric progression, 
but even at 28,000, it is a shocking fig- 
ure in relation to the causes of death in 
America. I think, as we see the price we 
are paying for the disease of alcoholism 
and understand that the Department of 
HEW has estimated that there are 9 mil- 
lion alcoholics in this country, and that 
in all probability there are another 9 
million problem drinkers in the country, 
each of these affecting tragically two or 
three other people in their immediate cir- 
cle of friends and family, so that we have 
50 to 60 million Americans on whom this 
plague has a tragic and destructive im- 
pact. This is overwhelming evidence to 
show that expenditure by the Govern- 
ment in sound alcoholism control and 
prevention programs is an investment 
that will return dividends to society 
many times over the amount expended. 

A recent GAO study indicated that 
with a comparatively small investment, 
the establishment of alcoholism pro- 
grams for our civilian Federal employees 
alone, would result in savings to the Fed- 
eral Government of up to $280 million 
each year. 

Yet, here we refuse to put in $20 mil- 
lion to gear up a program unanimously 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. 

Tronically enough, this politically un- 
glamorous problem has more than a little 
bearing on our national security. We have 
been talking a lot in the last 2 weeks 
about our national security, about the 
matter of troop reductions overseas, and 
about the draft law that is presently the 
pending business before this body. Our 
national security is involved in the deci- 
sion on alcoholism also—directly with 
reference to our armed services as well 
as indirectly with reference to our civil- 
ian society. 

An intoxicated society does not func- 
tion or produce well; an intoxicated mili- 
tary does not defend well. 

We have only recently become aware 
of the extent of drug abuse in our armed 
services. In the military, as well as civil- 
ian society, alcohol is the most extensive- 
ly abused drug. 

In the hearings of our Senate subcom- 
mittee, we heard testimony of individ- 
uals formerly in positions of highest se- 
curity clearance with our Defense Estab- 
lishment overseas. Notwithstanding their 
sensitive assignments, these men now 
realize that they were acutely suffering 
from alcoholism and alcohol dependence 
through those years—a manifest peril to 
our national security. And no one really 
knows how many men and women in 
those sensitive positions, right at this 
moment, are victims of this crippling 
disease. 

Mr. President, I am keenly aware of 
the vast and important workload that 
confronts the Congress. I would not pre- 
sume to propose anything that would de- 
lay our procedures except for reasons I 
consider vital to the Nation’s well being 
and security. Believe me, this is such an 
issue. 
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I therefore am forced to ask Senators 
to vote down the supplemental appro- 
priations bill before us and instruct the 
Senate conferees to insist on the restora- 
tion of the $20 million minimal allotment 
for the implementation of the new alco- 
holism control law. 

It seems incongruous to be pleading for 
such a comparatively small sum in a bill 
that aggregates approximately $7 billion. 

The sum of $20 million is what we are 
talking about, in a bill of almost $7 
billion. 

Compare this with the $70 billion we 
spend anually on our Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

Compare it with the average of $20 
billion we have spent annually on the 
war in Vietnam. 

Having enacted, virtually without op- 
position, as I have stated, what has been 
hailed universally in this country as the 
most progressive, hopeful, and forward- 
looking legislation in our Nation’s his- 
tory for the control of this deadly, costly 
disease, can we refuse to give it even seed 
money to begin to gear up? Can we re- 
fuse, Mr. President, and say, “Please 
wait another 30 or 40 days; in another 
2 or 3 months we will get the money”? 

For years—it seems like 5,000 years— 
we have been waiting for at least a sign, 
for a beginning, for hope. Congress said 
to the American people last December, 
“We are providing a way; here is the 
hope.” Hundreds of applications have 
been received, not only by our committee 
but by HEW. Hundreds of thousands of 
people, over a period of time, are begging 
for survival, and we have not one dime 
to show them that we are willing to put 
up funding for our commitment. 

In my opinion this is really a tragic 
situation, in which we held out a false 
hope to millions of Americans, and now 
we come out with nothing to back up 
our words. 

Recent news reports have indicated 
that the Soviet Union is recognizing a 
serious alcoholism problem in their coun- 
try and are taking substantial measures 
to counter it. 

It appears that, in addition to the arms 
race, we should have a contest—in the 
interests of the national security and 
welfare—to see which nation can first put 
the clamps of effective control on de- 
bilitating drug abuse and alcoholism. 

Can we afford to accept defeat in this 
race? 

Mr. President, I sincerely ask the 
Members of the Senate who, without ex- 
ception, have shown unanimous support 
for this legislation and expressed unani- 
mous belief of the need for it, have held 
out hope to the Nation that this would 
be accomplished, and have showed their 
good-faith response to the public need 
by enacting this historic law, to restore 
to the supplemental appropriations bill 
the $20 million seed money essential to 
get the implementation of the new law 
underway. 

Mr. President, I think it is absolutely 
essential that, though this is a small 
amount of money in comparison to the 
total of this bill, appropriate action be 
taken to correct the conference report. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Iowa and the 
Senator from Kentucky for their state- 
ments today, and concur in both state- 
ments. 

I think we recognize the excellent 
leadership of the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and those who 
have fought to sustain the position of the 
Senate on this bill. I am particularly 
impressed by the comment made by my 
colleague who is now serving as presid- 
ing officer (Mr. GravEL) on the incidence 
of alcoholism among the relatively small 
population of our State of Alaska. 

This amount of money is very small 
indeed in comparison to the obligations to 
which we committed ourselves last year, 
and I would say to the Senator from 
Iowa that, while I happen to support 
many of the things that he compares 
this small amount to, and perhaps we 
differ on those things to a certain extent, 
for example, the military programs, 
he has certainly made a tremendous 
contribution, I think, to the understand- 
ing of alcoholism and the testimony that 
has been brought out concerning the in- 
cidence of alcoholism among those who 
have security positions and among those 
who are serving in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in fact the State and local 
governments and the business world of 
this great country of ours. 

I would hope we would be firm in our 
resolve, not only in regard to the com- 
mitment for this $20 million, but also 
in our commitment to keep faith with 
those who sought to continue the policy 
of the SST program. Those who relied up- 
on actions in this body and the other body 
over a period of years, believing that we 
would continue the SST program, will 
now find that they are to be the losers 
because the Nation has changed its mind. 
I think those of us who supported the 
SST program realize that the decision has 
been made, and that there will be no 
further action on that program. But to 
require the industry itself to suffer this 
loss appears to me to be a great wrong. 

I think that the Senate bill that was 
taken to conference was a fair one. It 
was not a generous one as far as the 
program we have envisioned for the al- 
coholism field is concerned. But it was 
a fair one insofar as the SST repayment 
was concerned. 

I, for one, hope we can find the 
strength in the Senate to take the action 
the Senator from Iowa has recommend- 
ed today. Again, I want the Senate to 
know that I feel strongly that he has 
outlined a program in the alcoholism 
field that has great merit. 

When we go to the university cam- 
puses and the young people compare the 


use of drugs to the use of alcohol and 
we are forced to say that we are actu- 


ally committing more of our resources 
to fighting drug abuse—and I support 
that program—than to combating al- 
coholism, I think we are holding up an 
inconsistency to the young people who 
are becoming disenchanted with govern- 
ment because of these inconsistencies. 
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I would hope that we would have the 
resolve to tell the House that we insist 
upon the $20 million and that we insist 
upon the repayment to those who placed 
their faith in the program as it was out- 
lined previously by Congress in the SST. 

I appreciate the Senator’s yielding to 
me, and I want him to know that I and 
others on this side of the aisle admire 
his courage in this field and his dedica- 
tion to this program, and I hope we will 
all support him in this matter. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. 

I know that in the creation of this 
legislation, and in the hearings, there 
was total bipartisan support—assistance 
from the other side of the aisle in the 
committee and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. That support is deeply appreciated. 

I think the Senator well makes the 
point about the young people of Amer- 
ica being disenchanted by the fact that 
we really have not faced this problem as 
we face the others. 

Certainly, I would not want to place 
any color on this which would reduce 
the effort to meet the needs of narcotics 
addiction and drug dependence in other 
areas, because we are doing only a pit- 
tance in that field, also, and funding for 
this area needs to be increased rapidly 
and desperately as well. 

When we talk about the amount of 
crime, the flooding of the courts, and the 
filling of the jails, even the concept of 
law and order in this country is frus- 
trated totally. We have almost univer- 
sal bipartisan agreement on the need to 
do something about this. This could be 
a beginning. 

What is so frustrating to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is that I believe every 
Member of the Senate believes in what 
I am saying here today. Yet, we were 
forced, in a conference with the House, 
because the House rejected it, to have not 
one dime until some future day—at this 
point unknown—even with the dedica- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 

I must, as a matter of my own con- 
viction, and in the belief that this body 
will support it, ask that this matter be 
delayed until we have a chance to get a 
reconsideration. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President (Mr. 
STENNIS), among the greatest social 
problems facing the United States today 
is the problem of alcoholism. 

That statement has been made so 
often it sounds almost like a cliche. But 
as often as we state the problem, we 
still have not, as a nation, come to grips 
with a solution. 

Thirty-six million Americans are af- 
flicted with alcoholism. Ninety-five per 
cent of those afflicted are people with 
families—men and women who would 
otherwise lead productive lives. 

Nearly 2 million arrests are made each 
year for public drunkenness. 

About 50,000 people, age 15 and older, 
are killed each year on the highways, 
more than half of whom have alcohol 
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in their blood at the time of the ac- 
cident, and another 500,000 receive dis- 
abling injuries each year. 

These are just a sampling of the statis- 
tics that continue to shock our Nation. 
The case for greater action on the part 
of the Federal Government is so per- 
suading, so unassailable that it is a won- 
der that this subject is so controversial. 

In my own State of Alaska the problem 
is the most acute in the Nation. 

In the city of Fairbanks, for example, 
there is a drunkenness arrest rate of 
7,335 per 100,000 population, compared 
with an average of 922 in other American 
cities. ò 

Stated another way, more than 68 per 
cent of all persons arrested in the city of 
Fairbanks in 1969 were charged with 
alcohol-related offenses. 

Fairbanks is just one of many Alaskan 
communities that each year pays a dev- 
astating social and economic toll for the 
excess of alcoholism, 

There is a cost of detaining individuals, 
processing them through the courts, and 
property damage that occurs. The social 
and economic losses are incalcuable. 

Particularly afflicted in Alaska are our 
native peoples. The Indian and Eskimo 
cultures, coming in conflict with the 
Western culture, are struggling to reach 
an accommodation and survive. Part of 
the price of this confrontation is social 
distress documented by virtually every 
Federal and State agency in the field 
Because of the widespread use of alcohol 
in the villages the families have suffered 
and children left neglected and homeless. 

Village councils recognize the problem 
and are petitioning for help. The com- 
munities of Alaska are petitioning for 
help. Fairbanks, Anchorage, and other 
communities have applied for rehabilita- 
tion programs that could be funded with 
a appropriations we are now consider- 
ng. 

My files are filled with appeals for 
help—from village councils, community 
leaders, mental health associations and 
police departments. This money must be 
restored. We must have assistance. We 
must attack a problem we all recognize 
as one of the most costly and disruptive 
social problems of our time. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
stand firm in its resolve to fully fund 
this program and that it not concur with 
the House. 

I realize that the chairman of the 
committee has tried his best in this re- 
gard, and his credentials are impeccable 
in this regard; but I think we can go a 
long way toward strengthening his hands 
for additional negotiations. 

Ican only add that when we talk about 
priorities, it seems somewhat senseless 
to me that we can spend $19 million for 
the Cannikin test on Amchitka Island to 
do experimentation which is already ob- 
solete, and we cannot spend $20 million 
on this great national problem. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in the de- 
bate on the supplemental appropriations 
bill, we have heard about the Govern- 
ment’s moral commitment to pay back 
private industries who invested in the 
development of the SST. 

That concern leads me to ask what 
happened to our moral commitments: 
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To provide $116 million for summer 
jobs for disadvantaged youths? 

To provide $20 million for prevention 
and treatment of alcoholism? 

To provide $5 million to implement the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act? 

To provide $50 million to help increase 
the supply of low- and moderate-income 
housing? 

These are just some of the items on 
which the Senate, if it approves the con- 
ference report, will recede, in whole or in 
part. 

This list pictures clearly what people 
mean when they question the priorities 
of the Federal Government. 

I shall vote “no” on the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

The question is on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hoxitincs), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 


from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator from 


Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
DALE) , the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senators from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore and Mr. PELL), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) , and the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
TunNneEY), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr, STEVENSON), and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. Bay) would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Tennessee (Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Brocx), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, BELLMoN), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Boccs) , the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dots), the 
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Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Hansen), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maruras), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL) is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnprt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boces), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MunpT) would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

Several Senators inquired of the Chair 
how they had been recorded; and sev- 
eral Senators asked for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regu- 
lar order is called for. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 25, as follows: 
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YEAS—27 


Fannin 
Gambrell 
Hartke 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Ribicoff 


NAYS—25 


Allen 

Allott 

Bible 

Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Church 
Dominick 
Ellender 


Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Spong 
Stevens 
Williams 


Hatfield 
Hruska 
Hughes 
McIntyre 
Moss 
Nelson 
Prouty 


NOT VOTING—48 


Anderson Eastland McGee 
Baker Fong McGovern 
Bayh Goldwater Metcalf 
Beall Gurney Miller 
Bellmon Hansen Mondale 
Bennett Harris Montoya 
Boggs Hollings Mundt 
Brock Humphrey Muskie 
Brooke Inouye Pastore 
Buckley Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Percy 
Cannon Kennedy Stevenson 
Chiles Long Taft 
Magnuson 
Dole Mansfield Tunney 
Eagleton Mathias Weicker 


So the conference report was agreed 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 


Mr, ALLOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 


Cranston 
Fulbright 
Gravel 


Curtis Tower 
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SEVERAL SENATORS. The yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Senator 
cannot move to reconsider, not having 
been on the prevailing side. 

Mr. ALLOTT and Mr. HUGHES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to know the ruling of the Chair on 
the parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sena- 
tor must be on the prevailing side to 
move to reconsider. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the conference report 
was agreed to. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, is a par- 
liamentary inquiry in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RorH). A parliamentary inquiry is not 
in order during a rollcall. 

Mr. COTTON. Will it be immediately 
after the announcement of the rollcall? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the 
vote is announced, it will be in order. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask for order, and I ask that 
Senators be requested to take our seats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will proceed 
to take their seats. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And Mr. 
President, I ask that when the 20 minutes 
are up, the vote be announced. 

I announce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Bayz), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Har- 
RIs), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hotties), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inovyve), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senators from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE and Mr. PELL) , the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), the Senator 
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from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), and the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
Tunney), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Baym) would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER and 
Mr. Brock), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
sEN), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MIL- 
LER), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tarr), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 


The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 


BEALL) is absent by leave of the Senate 


because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Jav- 
irs) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr, Munpr) would 
each vote “nay.” 

In this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 28, as follows: 
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YEAS—24 


Fannin 
Gambrell 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Ribicoff 


NAYS—28 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hruska 


Allen 

Allott 

Bible 

Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Dominick 
Ellender 
Ervin 


Roth 
Saxbe 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Young 


Aiken 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 


Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Spong 
Stevens 
Williams 
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NOT VOTING—48 


Eagleton McGovern 
Eastland Metcalf 
Fong Miller 
Goldwater Mondale 
Gurney Montoya 
Hansen Mundt 
Harris Muskie 
Hollings Pastore 
Humphrey Pell 
Tnouye Percy 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Talmadge 


Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Chiles Magnuson Tower 

Curtis Mansfield Tunney 

Dole McGee Weicker 

So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was rejected. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, is a par- 
liamentary inquiry in order at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. COTTON. My inquiry is this: 
What is the effect under the rules of a 
request for the regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the regular order means that 
the Senate must proceed with the roll- 
call vote. But in this case, the final 
tabulation—— 

Mr. COTTON. I cannot hear what the 
Chair is saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The call 
for the regular order requires the clerk 
to proceed with the call of the roll in a 
regular fashion. But in this particular 
case the clerks had not completed their 
tabulation because so many Senators 
had changed their votes. 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. COTTON, After the regular order 
is requested, does that not also mean 
that Senators shall be requested to clear 
the well, and if they choose to change 
their votes, that they make that change 
by addressing the Chair from their seats? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be proper order. 

Mr. COTTON. That is included in the 
regular order, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be proper order. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am not 
complaining, nor am I displeased about 
the outcome, but I merely want to call to 
the attention of the Senate, for future 
reference and in the interests of future 
orderly procedure, that the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHes), on the first vote, 
after a considerable length of time, re- 
quested the regular order. At that time, 
I counted 11 Senators down in the 
well. At that time, the tabulation as care- 
fully made showed a certain result. There 
were enough changes in votes made down 
at the well, where the Senate could not 
hear them, to affect the outcome of the 
vote. 

I have no objection, nor has any other 
Senator, I am sure, to having the leaders 
down in the well, where they can keep 
track of matters and confer, but I do not 
believe even this body is thrice-blessed 
with 11 leaders; and when the regular 
order is called for, I think if Senators 
want to tally up the result and check up 
the vote, they should do it from their 


Jackson 
Javits 
Long 
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seats, and stand up and vote audibly so 
we can hear their votes cast. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the 
conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is that motion sub- 
ject to debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is debatable. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Chair if the 
regular order would not require changes 
in votes to be made audibly, so that the 
Recorp would show what votes were 
changed; and the next question is, how 
many changes of votes on a single matter 
could be permitted on one roll call? I do 
not mean the total number, but I mean 
how many times could I, for example, 
change my vote quietly, after having 
voted audibly one way? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until the 
announcement of the tabulation is made, 
a Senator can change his vote. If there is 
another vote the Chair will require that 
Senators make such changes from their 
seats. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can vote audibly one 
way, and then quietly change it by going 
up to the desk to change it; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will require that any change of vote will 
be done from the seat in the next vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. It can be changed quietly, 
even though it has once been voted 
audibly. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, by what rule may the Chair require 
that a Senator vote while standing at 
his seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no specific requirement that the Senator 
vote from his seat, but there is a require- 
ment of order and decorum in the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But, Mr. 
President, by what rule does a require- 
ment for order and decorum by necessity 
make a Senator have to go to his particu- 
lar seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not 
required to go to his own seat. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. SCOTT. As I understand, the 
Chair’s ruling is that, no matter how 
many Senators may be stricken with a 
sense of error, the reversal of prior po- 
sition shall nevertheless be made audibly 
and in an orderly fashion so that the 
Senate may be apprised of these 180- 
degree turns. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was 
the intent of the Chair. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one more 
parliamentary inquiry because of the in- 
quiry of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, COTTON. I understand perfectly 
that a Senator does not necessarily have 
to cast his vote from his own seat. But 
did I correctly understand that the orig- 
inal reply to my original parliamentary 
inquiry was that after a call for the reg- 
ular order, it cannot be done down in 
the well, leaning over the clerk’s desk, so 
that the rest of us do not know the 
changes that are being made or what 
kind of negotiations are going on? Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not specifically rule on that 
point, but the Chair has said that it will 
require that it be done in an audible 
manner that can be heard by the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. But it can be done by 
leaning over the desk? Is that right or 
wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If no Sen- 
ator requests that the well be cleared, it 
can be done in that fashion, and it has 
been done in that fashion in the past. 

Mr. COTTON. My original inquiry was 
this: When the regular order is called 
for, does that not include clearing the 
well of everyone, except possibly the ma- 
jority and minority leaders? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield, before the 
Chair responds? 

Mr. President, is there any rule which 
requires that any Senator stand at his 
desk while he is speaking or while he is 
voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, there 
is not. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent—if the Senator will yield further— 
the rule requires that a Senator declare 
his assent or his dissent. The rule does 
not say that he cannot declare that as- 
sent or dissent at the bar of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, and the clerk will read 
rule 12, paragraph 1. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

When the yeas and nays are ordered, the 
mames of Senators shall be called alpha- 
betically; and each Senator shall, without 
debate, declare his assent or dissent to the 
question, unless excused by the Senate; and 
no Senator shall be permitted to vote after 
the decision shall have been announced by 
the Presiding Officer, but may for sufficient 
reasons, with unanimous consent, change or 
withdraw his vote. No motion to suspend 
this rule shall be in order, nor shall the Pre- 
siding Officer entertain any request to sus- 
pend it by unanimous consent. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. So, Mr. 
President—if the Senator will yield— 
does it not follow that there is no rule 


or precedent which requires, merely upon 
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the demand for the regular order, that 
the well be cleared, but that such a re- 
quest for clearing the well must be made 
from the floor or by the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire never con- 
tended that a Senator had to leave his 
own desk to speak. But it was the under- 
standing—always has been the under- 
standing—of the Senator from New 
Hampshire that when the regular order 
is called for, regular order means order 
in the Senate, and that part of that pre- 
cluded—with the number present to- 
day—more than a third of the Senators 
milling around, conferring with each 
other, and then voting across the desk. 
The Senator from West Virginia called 
it the bar. I resent that. It is a desk. We 
do not vote at the bar. But, as a matter 
of fact, none of us knew what was going 
on, which Senators were changing their 
votes, until a new tally appeared. 

I now stand corrected, May any Sena- 
tor ask that the well be cleared at any 
time? And if he does so, that stops the 
horse trading done where the Senate 
cannot hear it. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, is it not correct that a 
Senator must answer to his name as his 
name is called, in alphabetical order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
supposed to be done, under the rule. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But once 
the alphabet has been called, a Senator, 
of course, can vote or change his vote as 
long as the vote has not been announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it not 
also true that a Senator can fulfill the 
requirement of declaring his assent or 
his dissent, if he wishes, by so indicating 
to the clerk privately at the desk—which 
in times past has been occasionally re- 
ferred to as the bar of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This has 
been the practice for a long time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it not 
also correct, Mr. President, that while 
the demand for the regular order would 
automatically require order in the Sen- 
ate—because the Presiding Officer under 
the rules has a duty to maintain order in 
the Senate on his own initiative without 
the request having been made from the 
floor—it does not necessarily mean that 
order in the Senate cannot be main- 
tained with Senators in the well? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
possible. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think that the concerns that 
have been expressed by the able senior 
Senator from New Hampshire and others 
are legitimate ones and are justified. My 
comments and inquiries have been made 
only in an attempt to seek a clarification 
of the points raised. 

I think, further, that in the future it 
should be incumbent upon the leadership 
or the Chair—when a situation has de- 
veloped such as obtained here a little 
while ago—to ask that the well be cleared 
and that Senators take seats. This would 


have the effect of minimizing the voting 
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at the desk after the roll has been called 
and the clerks are tabulating. 

I would further state that I would hope 
that the impression would not be abroad 
that the delay at the desk in this instance 
was dilatory. As the Chair has stated, the 
delay was caused, following the demand 
for the regular order, by the clerks’ hav- 
ing to tabulate the very close vote; and 
as long as that was the case, any Sena- 
tor had the right to change his vote once 
or twice or three times, so long as the 
vote had not been announced by the 
Chair. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. COTTON. I agree with everything 
the Senator has said, except one point 
that either I misunderstood or is a new 
suggestion. Did the distinguished assist- 
ant majority leader indicate that if a 
Senator votes audibly from some place in 
the Senate, either his own seat or some- 
where else, he then can advance to the 
well and whisper a change of his vote? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I see nothing in the rules or prece- 
dents that would prohibit him from do- 
ing so. The rule does require him to as- 
sign his reasons for not having voted, 
and the Senate will decide whether to 
excuse him. 

í Mr. COTTON. That was not my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. COTTON. My question is this: Is 
it in accord with the rules and practice 
and procedure in the Senate, after a Sen- 
ator has voted and decides he made a 
mistake—I have always understood that 
he needed to address the Chair again, 
that he did not have to withdraw his 
vote but simply register his vote as he 
wanted to register it correctly. I did not 
understand that he could vote one way 
and then walk up to the desk and whisper 
another way. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not believe that, technically, 
he would be in violation of any rule if he 
chose to do that. It should not, however, 
be done, and I do not advocate it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Chair has already 
stated that the occupant of the chair 
would require votes to be cast audibly. I 
would like to make the point that this is 
a public Chamber and that when votes 
are cast it is for the purpose of apprising 
not only the Chair but also Senators of 
how their votes are being cast. 

If it is permitted to whisper one’s 
change of vote and if that is ruled, fi- 
nally, to be the case by the Parliamen- 
tarian, I intend to offer an amendment 
to the rules as soon as I am permitted to 
do so under the rules, to require that 
votes be cast audibly in the Nation’s in- 
terest so that those who are here at least 
may know what is going on and so that 
we can put an end to this “whispering 
gallery” or the whispering of changed 
votes. 
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It seems to me—and I hope the Chair 
will again clarify it—that Senators are 
going to the well too often, [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the galleries 
and in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would hope, then, that 
the Chair would reaffirm the intention 
of the present occupant of the Chair to 
require that votes be cast audibly in the 
interest of orderly procedure and cer- 
tainly if any Senator has demanded the 
regular order and that the well be 
cleared, because after the well has been 
cleared then the Senator has to be far 
enough back so that the rest of us can 
determine whether he is engaging in 
business or in monkey business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RoTa). The Chair would like to state that 
he has not ruled that it is proper to 
whisper the vote, but it often has been 
so done in the past. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, rule XII states that a Senator shall 
“declare his assent or dissent.” It does 
not say that he has to declare his assent 
or dissent audibly. It says only that he 
shall declare his dissent or his assent. 
Conceivably, if he is unable to speak, he 
may have to resort to writing down his 
vote or indicating in some other way 
which might not be audible. Moreover, 
Senators sometimes are not audible when 
speaking from their desks, especially if 
the galleries or the Senate is not in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield right 
there? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the clerk will state, and the Recorp 
will show, how each Senator voted. A 
Senator has a right to change his vote 
if he wishes to do so before the vote is 
announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the able Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. I hesitate to prolong 
this colloquy, but I must disagree with 
the Senator. Rule XII explicitly says that 
each Senator shall declare his assent or 
dissent. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
dictionary, and it gives the meaning of 
“declare” as : “To make clear; to make 
known formally or explicitly.” 

I do not know how one can go up and 
whisper his vote across the bar, That is 
not proclaiming it to the public. I do not 
see how one can change his vote except 
audibly under the rules existing today. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If I may 
respond to the Senator from Alaska, I 
think that by the dictionary definition, 
when a Senator goes to the bar and indi- 
cates his assent or dissent he makes 
known his position. The clerk then reads 
the roll of Senators and how they voted. 
There is nothing in such a procedure 
that keeps the public from knowing how 
a Senator has voted. I recall nothing in 
the present rules which precludes a Sen- 
ator from standing in the well or at the 
clerk’s desk and voting. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator from 
West Virginia will yield further, these 
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changes were made after the rollcall had 
been completed. As a matter of fact, I 
was trying to find out whether the roll- 
call vote would be called again so that 
we would know how we voted. These 
changes were made after the rollcall 
by the clerk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But the 
votes were changed by Senators before 
the vote was announced by the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. They are changing 
them after the rollcall vote was read. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Any Sen- 
ator can change his vote up until such 
time as the vote is announced by the 
Chair. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SCOTT, And loudly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
been sitting here now since 10 o’clock this 
morning. I missed my plane to go to my 
hometown to attend the graduation of 
one of my grandsons. Of course I can 
go tonight or tomorrow morning. But 
last night, as I said before, I was instru- 
mental in getting the House of Rep- 
resentatives to sit until 8:30 or 9 o’clock 
in the evening in order to consider the 
report. They had no other business to 
transact. I appealed to the Speaker to 
hold the House in session so that we 
could present the conference report to 
the White House today. 

I am, therefore, very much disap- 
pointed at the vote taken. I am not ques- 
tioning the right of Senators to vote this 
way or that way, of course, but as I stated 
to my good friend from Iowa just now, I 
do not think there is a ghost of a chance 
for us to convince the House to accept 
the Senate amendment for $20 million of 
unbudgeted funds. I stated to him that I 
would do all I could to put this amount in 
the regular bill which will be considered 
by the Congress, I hope, before June 30. 

The same thing applies to the $58.5 
million on the SST. The conferees on 
the part of the House agreed to the 
amount placed in the bill by the Senate 
day before yesterday, but when the con- 
ference report was brought back to the 
House yesterday, the House turned down 
its own conferees and voted out the $58.5 
million that the Senate and the House 
conferees had agreed to. 

Then, later, after that was done, the 
chairman of the House committee was 
able to have the House of Representa- 
tives restore all the funds except the 
$58.5 million that was to be reimbursed 
to the airlines for the advances the air- 
lines had made. 

That is the way the matter was sub- 
mitted to the House. There is a legal 
question as to whether the $58.5 million 
is due to be paid by the Government. It 
is my belief that that is why the House 
refused to consider the $58.5 million. I 
believe that if this amount is placed in 
the regular bill, we can have hearings to 
determine whether the Government is 


really and truly indebted to these air- 
line companies. I do not believe there 


will be any trouble having this amount 
incorporated in the regular bill. 

Mr. President, I stated on several occa- 
sions in response to questions from the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY) and others that all 
of the items the Senate put into the 
bill pertaining to health were unbudgeted 
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with the exception of one item, as to 
which we increased the amount from $6 
million—which was the budget amount— 
to $10 million. The House would not go 
along with $10 million; so we accepted 
the $6 million compromise. 

I want to assure Senators I am hope- 
ful that the regular business can be com- 
pleted. Authorizations will be taken up 
by Congress before July. I am very hope- 
ful that by June 30 we will be in a posi- 
tion to enact seven or eight of the 13 
regular appropriation bills. I have no 
doubt that if the Congress passes on all 
authorization bills, we can have all of the 
appropriation bills considered by July 1. 

Mr. President, I have devoted a lot of 
time to the work of the committee. As a 
matter of fact, I have not been on the 
floor very much because I was busy hold- 
ing hearings in order to make the bills 
move on. 

I never dreamed, to be frank with the 
Senate, that the Senate would vote me 
down today on this report, as hard as I 
have worked on it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not think that those Senators 
whose votes differed from the chairman 
were voting him down. They were voting 
the House down. They were expressing 
their disagreement with the House, not 
with the chairman. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that. But the chairman stated 
to the Senate very clearly, he thought, 
that we did all we could. I am saying 
now that I do not think there is a possi- 
bility of getting the House to change its 
views on the $20 million that my good 
friend, the Senator from Iowa, is asking 
for. We tried, but to no avail. 

As was stated by my good friend, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, the con- 
ferees did all they could to retain the 
$16.6 million that was added in an 
amendment by the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, indeed 
the chairman did. The Senator from New 
Hampshire testifies to that and he is ex- 
tremely grateful. I know, however, that 
my chairman will concede that on this 
one appropriation, the regular bill will 
be too late. The 40,000 summer jobs to 
keep the young people away from the 
demonstrations and the dope will be gone. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not if we pass the 
bills as I am proposing. If the Senators 
stay here and work and if the Members 
of the House stay here and work, we 
can get this done by the 30th of June. 
We ought to be able to get all of the au- 
thorization bills passed if we stay here 
and work. We should be able to do it by 


June 30. If we do that, we can then ob- 
tain the money that the Senators are 


asking for and increase the ante in this 
program. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if we wait 
until June 30, it will be far too late to 
use the money in the summer jobs. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make an 
observation? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that the money we are now appropri- 
ating will take care of 9 weeks, with the 
Senator’s amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Now, the work will 
start probably in mid-June. It will run 
into September. If the Congress desired, 
there is no doubt that we could add 
enough to make it 9 weeks, as the Sen- 
ator proposes. 

I point out to the Senate what has 
happened under this appropriation, Dur- 
ing 1970 we provided for the entire year 
$182,600,000, which provided 425,000 jobs 
for 10 weeks. 

For 1971 the regular amount was 
$165,700,000, and that was to take care 
of 414,200 jobs in the summer program. 

We had an additional item for 1971 
which was budgeted for $64,300,000. The 
House in this bill added to that $64,300,- 
000 a sum sufficient to make it $100 mil- 
lion. That amount was $35,700,000 over 
the approved budget estimate. 


1970 summer program.. 
1971 appropriation Coresently available) 
Supplemental request 


1 Jobs. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if I 
understand the situation correctly, if the 
motion to reconsider does not prevail, 
then the point of the motion, the ap- 
proval of the report, stands. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was one of those who voted. I was very 
interested in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, as well as that of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

I was told that they considered that 
the House was very arbitrary. However, 
in view of the explanation of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and his assurance 
that he believes we can get in the regular 

| appropriation the money for the Senator 
from Iowa, and also what he said about 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I am personally willing to 

| change my vote and vote not to recon- 
sider. 

| That is at least one vote. I do not know 
how many it will take. 

I particularly understand the Sena- 
tor’s attitude toward the $20 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I may 
say that the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa knows I am for the $20 million. 
We put it in the bill, unbudgeted. We 
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In conference we added $5 million to 
the $100 million, which was $11.6 million 
short of the amount that was asked for 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

As the Senator knows, we tried all we 
could to obtain the additional $11.6 mil- 
lion. We could not do it. There will be 
nothing gained delaying this conference 
report, because I feel certain that the 
House of Representatives will not agree 
to increase the amount to the $116,600,- 
000 that was advocated by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record a tabula- 
tion on this program citing dollars and 
jobs for 1970 and 1971. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1971 NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS SUMMER 

PROGRAM 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps Summer 

Program provides economically and educa- 


Total amount 


$182, 600, 000 
165, 700, 000 
+64, 300, 000 


+100, 000; 000 


265, 700, 000 
+157, 428, 000 


323, 128, 000 
+116, 600, 000 


282, 300, 000 
+138, 000, 000 


303, 700, 000 
165, 700, 000 


tried to retain it before the House con- 
ferees. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
know how arbitrary they can be, and 
I sympathize with the chairman. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
very anxious to get this bill completed 
today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will be perfectly 
willing to vote against reconsideration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
said, there are many items involved. For 
instance, there will be no money to pay 
the postal workers. They should have 
been paid yesterday. That is why I am so 
anxious to get the bill through and on 
the President’s desk tonight if possible. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was in a meeting 
all morning. We had an Executive meet- 
ing with a report on the war in Laos and 
I could not be here because we went over 
until after 1 p.m. I imagine a number of 
other Senators could not be in the Cham- 
ber because they had other engagements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
fellow Senators that I was instrumental 
in holding on to quite a few Senators this 
afternoon. There was a plane waiting 
for them to go to Austin, Tex., to attend 
the LBJ Library dedication. I was able 
to get them to stay here in the hope we 
could get this matter acted on favorably, 
so that I, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, could carry out 
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tionally handicapped high school students 
with compensated employment during the 
customary school vacation period. Jobs are 
established by public school districts, mu- 
nicipal governments, community action 
agencies, and private non-profit organiza- 
tions. To be eligible for enrollment in the 
Summer Program, youths must be at least 14 
years of age and attending the ninth through 
twelfth grades, or must be an age equivalent 
to students in those grades. The basic ob- 
jectives of the program are to provide needy 
youth with work experience and a source of 
income to enable them to complete or con- 
tinue their education. The program, as now 
constituted, will provide 26 hours of paid 
work-experience per week for 9 weeks at a 
minimum of $1.60 an hour. $12.8 million of 
this total amount provided will fund the 
summer recreation program for disadvan- 
taged youth 8-13 years old who are too young 
for employment and who have lacked the 
opportunity to engage in sports and other 
recreational activities. This will provide such 
opportunities for 1.9 million young children 
in the Nation’s 100 largest cities. The program 
(summer jobs) is a 90 to 10 matching pro- 
gram (Federal share—90). 


Change supple- 


Number of weeks mental Change committee 


425, 000 
414, 200 
+100, 000 


514, 200 
-+-187, 200 


601, 400 
+227, 439 


641, 639 
-+-227, 200 


641, 400 9 1 +127, 200 
+187, 200 


601, 400 
414, 200 


+$35, 700, 000 oo 20222 TTT 


+87, 200 
+-$93, 128, 000 
1 +127, 439 
+$52, 300, 000 


+$57, 428, 000 


1 +-40, 239 
+$16, 600, 000 


1 +40, 000 
-+$38, 000, 000 


+-$73, 700, 000 
1 +87, 200 


the promise I made to the White House 
to get this bill on the President’s desk. 
I am very much disappointed. I am not 
blaming anyone. Every Senator has the 
right to vote as he chooses. But as we 
know, many of us have been blamed for 
dragging our feet in respect of these ap- 
propriation bills. 

Ever since I assumed the chairmanship 
of this committee I believe I have made 
myself obnoxious with a few members of 
the committee, as I urged them to hold 
these early hearings. As I have pointed 
out, we changed our rules in respect of 
the consideration of supplemental and 
deficiencies appropriations. Instead of 
having a special committee to hold hear- 
ings on supplemental and deficiencies re- 
quests the committee authorized me to 
permit the various subcommittees to 
handle the respective amounts asked for 
under their jurisdiction. That is why we 
were able to act upon this bill in a mat- 
ter of hours after it came from the House. 

The record shows that the House sent 
this bill to the Senate on May 13 and 
we reported it from committee the same 
day. That is very seldom done, particu- 
larly with a bill of this size. 

Now, we have gone to conference and 
obtained practically a great many of the 
things we asked for, except on two or 
three little items. I believe the Senate 
conferees did a good job. I hope we can 
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have favorable consideration so the bill 
may go to the President’s desk. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I want to 
say again that the Senate conferees did 
all they possibly could to get the House 
to recede, particularly on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. Every Senate conferee ar- 
gued for him. We did all we possibly 
could. Differences with the House are not 
uncommon. Many times they are deter- 
mined not to yield on certain items. On 
this one issue we probably could have 
gone on for another month without 
agreement. 

The Senate will recall that for many 
years in the past in connection with civil 
functions appropriations we would be in 
conference for 5 or 6 weeks. Differences 
with the House are not uncommon, They 
have just as much right to their posi- 
tion as we have to ours. 

I think they are unreasonable about 
this amendment, but they were never 
more determined. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I was not a member of the 
conference. Perhaps I could have been. 
I asked to be passed, as I recall. 

I speak with great deference to my 
friend, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, but it has gotten to be the habit 
on these appropriation bills that the 
Senate overrules the committee or re- 
jects the conference report because it 
does not conform in some particular, and 
we send it back and fight it out with the 
House. That has become so much a habit 
that Members who have not been here 
for more than a few years have lost 
sight of how hard it is to deal with these 
extensive bills in conference. 

Members of the House make up their 
minds sometimes. I remember the Sen- 
ator from Arizona gave about as good an 
explanation as any I have heard. He was 
sharply challenged by someone as to 
why he did not get an item agreed to in 
conference. He said, “The House mem- 
bership did not agree to it.” He was asked 
why. He said, “They did not say why.” 
He summed up the attitude in the con- 
ference. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will please suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a time when 
we have to close ranks. There is not a 
more determined man in a conference 
than the chairman of our committee, and 
no man is more knowledgeable than he 
is. The Senate does not have a more ef- 
fective man. 

I hope we can close ranks and vote for 
the conference report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that we have in this bill $250 mil- 
lion to continue the food stamp program. 
That money is tied up. That is one rea- 
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son why I was so anxious to get the bill 
to the President’s desk. 

Then, we have retired pay for defense 
which amounts to $166 million. That is 
due under the law. They are waiting for 
it. 

Then, we have the postal workers. The 
time to pay them was yesterday. I felt 
that by passing this conference report 
today they could be paid immediately. 

Then, there are grants to States for 
public assistance. That is a necessary 
item in here and it amounts to $1,047,- 
587,000. If that matter is delayed, there 
is going to be difficulty in supplying to 
the States what the law says the Federal 
Government should supply them. 

Mr. President, all of this is going to be 
delayed. That is why I was so anxious 
to get this bill through, so that we could 
proceed orderly and with the knowledge 
that within 4 to 6 weeks we could put in 
the regular bill the amounts that we 
have been discussing today, which in- 
clude the $20 million that was suggested 
by my good friend from Iowa. As I told 
him awhile ago I pledged I would put 
that in the regular bill if I could get sup- 
port, and I know I can. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
echo the sentiments that have been ex- 
pressed by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I, too, was unable 
to come to the Chamber sooner. I knew 
that under the able leadership of our dis- 
tinguished chairman and other members 
of the committee who served as con- 
ferees, they would undertake to uphold 
the position of the Senate. 

I am sure that, as in the past, because 
I have served on many conferences, every 
reasonable effort was made and every 
persuasion was advanced to the House to 
persuade them to go along. I support, I 
favor, some of the appropriations that 
are in the bill that are now in contro- 
versy, although I voted to approve the 
conference report, and I shall do so on 
the next rollcall. 

If this action is taken, as a result of 
those programs that will suffer because 
of not approving the conference report 
today, that will tip the scales very much 
in favor of approving it today, rather 
than letting it go along and having many 
people suffer. 

This is not the final determination of 
the issues here. They will come along. 
There will be enough money in the pro- 
gram with respect to the amount involved 
in the issue raised in the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
was adopted. That money is there. It can 
carry on the program until the regular 
bill comes along. 

The item of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa may be a new one, one that 
I am sure practically every Member of 
this body favors; but if we cannot get it 
today—and we cannot—then why not 
proceed to adopt the conference report 
and let us work together to bring about 
appropriations in these fields in the reg- 
ular appropriation bills. 

I commend the Senator from Louisi- 
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ana, chairman of our committee. I sup- 
port him. I know he did his best. Cer- 
tainly in this instance, when no perma- 
nent injury is going to result, I certainly 
recommend and hope that the Senate 
will go along with him and let us have 
the conference report adopted this after- 
noon. Let us vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, many 
Senators have been released; that is, they 
asked me whether or not they could make 
their planes. I told them that as far as I 
was concerned I had done all I could. We 
were supposed to get through this matter 
at 2 o’clock. I told them it would be about 
2 or 2:20. 

I was supposed to get a plane to go to 
my own hometown for the graduation of 
my fifth grandson. I will have to go late 
tonight or tomorrow morning, which I 
can do. But there are so many Senators 
who have already left that I hesitate to 
ask for a quorum call, because, as far as 
I can see, we do not have a quorum pres- 
ent. It will probably be necessary for 
this matter to go over until Monday. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. COTTON. If we attempt to vote 
and there proves not to be a quorum pres- 
ent, the matter will go over until Mon- 
day, but the vote will have to be taken 
then with no opportunity for debate at 
all. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. COTTON. If, on the other hand, we 
ascertain that there is a quorum, we will 
start Monday ab initio, and if some of us 
have other thoughts, we can take care 
of these matters without being forced 
into a vote. I stayed here until 8:30 last 
night. I was back here. I thought we were 
going to vote last night. 

I do not want to prolong matters now. 
My name has been mentioned a couple 
of times, and I want to protect myself, 
but I will not do it and take time. I do 
not think it should go over until Mon- 
day, and, once again, I am sick and tired 
of having to vote with no explanation 
and no debate, and therefore—Mr. Pres- 
ident, do I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the floor for a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. COTTON. 
Chair—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought I had the 
floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I no 
longer have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I do not 
have the floor for any other purpose 
than a parliamentary inquiry. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what the 
Senator asked for. 

Mr. COTTON. No; 
Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
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not released the floor. However, if the 
Senator desires—— 

Mr. COTTON. I am going to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. Unless the Sen- 
ator wants to yield to me for that pur- 
pose; do not yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for 
the purpose of making a motion to ad- 
journ? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that motion for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes; I 
withhold the motion for a moment, 

Mr. COTTON. Let the record show 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
understood that the Senator from Louis- 
iana had completed his remarks. He ad- 
dressed the Chair. He had propounded a 
parliamentary inquiry. It was his inten- 
tion to suggest the absence of a quorum 
because, unless that is done, we are com- 
pelled to vote on Monday with our lips 
sealed. We have been compelled to do 
that all this week, leaving notes on Sen- 
ators’ desks because we could not talk. 
Now it is the purpose of the acting major- 
ity leader to move to adjourn so that our 
lips are sealed on Monday and we cannot 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to state that he did rec- 
ognize the Senator from New Hampshire 
in his own right. 

Mr. COTTON. Then I had the floor. 
That is all I have been asking. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his point of order. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is concerned that he will not 
have an opportunity to debate this ques- 
tion on Monday, and he proposes to put 
in a request for a live quorum. If we ad- 
journ now rather than have a live quo- 
rum, this matter will be subject to de- 
bate on Monday. He does not need a live 
quorum, because the call will disclose 
the absence of a quorum. If we adjourn 
until Monday, it will be subject to debate. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Chair to say that I have the 
right to the floor and I obtained the 
floor. Is that right? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I did 
not give up the floor, but I will. 

Mr. COTTON. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia and Mr. 
STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, regular 
order. It is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Regular 
order has been called for. The Senator 
from New Hampshire requested a quo- 
rum call. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there has been no response yet to 
the call. 
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I ask the Senator to withhold his re- 
quest. There has been no response to the 
call as yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire withhold 
his request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Senator if he will with- 
draw his request. It was my intention to 
move that we adjourn. If we adjourned, 
it would preserve the rights of any and 
all Senators. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader knows 
the Senator from New Hampshire will be 
extended every possible courtesy, but it is 
my understanding—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator—— 

Mr. COTTON. Wait a minute. It is my 
understanding—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is 
not in order. Does the Senator withhold 
his request for calling for a quorum? 

Mr. COTTON. Debate is not in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Once a 
request for a quorum call is made—— 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
willing to withdraw the request with 
unanimous consent that I do not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Then I withdraw my re- 
quest, and then, may I say, still having 
the floor that, of course, it is the prerog- 
ative of the acting majority leader to 
move for adjournment, and it is only 
in rare instances that anyone on either 
side of the Senate who believes in orderly 
procedure would throw any roadblocks 
in the way; but it is my understanding, 
from the ruling of the Chair, that if the 
distinguished acting majority leader ad- 
journs the Senate, what happens when 
we assemble Monday is a vote on the mo- 
tion to reconsider, without debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, if the 
Senate now adjourns, the Senate on 
Monday will resume where it left off, and 
the matter will be in the same status as 
it was when we adjourned, and debate 
would still be in order. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, not that 
I question the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader, who is well versed in these 
matters, but I ask for a ruling. If we 
adjourn now, will this matter reopen 
Monday with the right to debate before 
we vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield without losing his right 
to the floor, I am worried about the 
postal workers. I know the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee mentioned this matter. It is my 
understanding that there is a continuing 
resolution on the calendar which would 
permit the postal workers to be paid in 
the event we get into prolonged debate 
on this matter next week. It is my un- 
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derstanding that, by adopting the resolu- 
tion reported by the Senator’s committee, 
the postal workers could start being paid 
today. 

Am I correct or incorrect? I would like 
to know, and I think the record ought 
to be clear as to what we think here 
with regard to the postal workers. I think 
there are other members of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee present 
in the Chamber. I am informed that we 
could get these people paid just by pass- 
ing this resolution. If I am incorrect, I 
would like to be so informed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct, there is a continuing 
resolution here, but if we pass the con- 
tinuing resolution, this bill will never be 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. STEVENS. I was not aware of 
that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire surrenders the 
floor to the assistant majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand ad- 
journed. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not debatable. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from West Virginia that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if Senators will permit me, I with- 
draw my request, but I ask for recogni- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that staff members be re- 
quested to remain seated in the rear of 
the Chamber, and that the Senate be in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield, 
retaining my right to the floor, to the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts for the 
purpose of making a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I, for one, would like 
to find out if that happens to be the case 
before we go into an adjournment situa- 
tion which will, as a result of the post- 
ponement of action, have the result that 
there will be thousands of postal em- 
ployees who will not be paid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will not interpret what is in the con- 
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tinuing resolution, but there is such a 
resolution on the calendar. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do I correctly under- 
stand further that that can be called up 
off the calendar and acted upon this 
afternoon, if such request were made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, it could be taken up by 
unanimous consent or by motion, but it 
would then displace the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It would displace the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the assistant majority leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
have had a quorum on two votes this 
afternoon; what is the matter with just 
going ahead and voting? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the realities of the situation are 
these: There is a determination on the 
part of some Senators, I say with all due 
respect, to have a little more time in 
which to voice their opinions with re- 
gard to the conference report; and there 
is no possibility, as I view it now, of re- 
taining a quorum if those Senators wish 
to speak. They are determined to ex- 
ercise their right to do so if the Senate 
continues in session. 

Being confronted with that situation, 
it is better to adjourn now rather than 
to be forced into adjournment because 
of the lack of a quorum, If a live quorum 
develops now, the Senate will be forced to 
adjourn anyhow. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. We have had 52 Sen- 
ators present on two votes. This is Fri- 
day afternoon, and I am here. I cannot 
be here on Monday, so I do not see why 
we should adjourn now to accommodate 
those Senators, and we do not do some- 
thing about those who cannot be here on 
Monday. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator for such request. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous consent 
that, without otherwise affecting the 
status of the conference report, the con- 
tinuing resolution be placed before the 
Senate for a vote at this time, so that 
the postal workers may be paid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I repeat, some Senators wish to ex- 
press opposition to the conference report, 
and they have a right, if they can obtain 
recognition, to do so. 

They can speak through the remainder 
of the afternoon. At the same time, any 
Senator who receives recognition may 
ask for a quorum; but the realities of the 
situation are such that the Senate would 
be forced to adjourn because of lack of a 
quorum. 
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So I think, rather than taking all that 
time, it would be better to adjourn now. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
assistant majority leader yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is it not possible to 
have a voice vote on this question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I seriously 
doubt that. It is all right with me if 
Senators want to have a voice vote on it. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If it will help, I am 
glad to ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sena- 
tor can do that, and I will yield for that 
purpose. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator desires to have a voice vote on 
the conference report, I have no objec- 
tion to that, if the idea is to facilitate 
the adoption of the conference report. If 
that can be arranged with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
and the distinguished Senator from Iowa, 
we could get rid of the conference report 
this afternoon. I certainly would have no 
objection. I think it ought to be done. 
That is what I was pleading for awhile 
ago. If there is a way by which that can 
be done without having a quorum call, I 
would be glad to have that done. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I object 
to withdrawing the yeas and nays on the 
motion to reconsider the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if any other Senators wish me to 
yield, I shail be glad to do so now before 
I move to adjourn. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. If we had a live quorum 
call now, and a quorum was not present, 
and we went over until Monday, the first 
order of business would have to be a vote, 
without debate; is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The first 
order of business would be an automatic 
quorum call. 

Mr. YOUNG. And no debate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Those Senators who 
are conferring will please withdraw from 
the Chamber. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in response to the question by the 
Senator from North Dakota, if the Sen- 
ate were at this time to be forced to ad- 
journ because of no quorum on a request 
for a quorum call, the first thing on 
Monday next would be an automatic 
quorum call. There would then be an op- 
portunity to debate, as Senators are de- 
bating now, on the motion to reconsider. 

But if the Senate should adjourn now 
because of lack of a quorum in response 
to a rollcall vote on the motion to re- 
consider, then on Monday next the first 
order of business would be an automatic 
quorum call, and following the attain- 
ment of a quorum, there would—immedi- 
ately, and without debate—be an auto- 
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matic rolicall vote on the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. President, does any Senator wish 
me to yield further before I move to ad- 
journ? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I ask again, would it 
be possible to have any of these votes on 
Tuesday instead of Monday? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would it be possible 
to have any of these on Tuesday instead 
of Monday? I do not want to miss these 
votes, either, but I have a longstanding 
commitment on Monday. We have been 
trying to work out on the draft situation 
what we are going to do; a lot of us have 
been staying around for this supplemen- 
tal, and a lot of people have not been 
staying around. Why should we penalize 
those who have been, so that they cannot 
get on a rolicall the following legislative 
day? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I invite the able Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senate has al- 
ready entered into a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to certain votes 
on the unfinished business—votes which 
will occur on next Tuesday—with the 
time controlled. Once we reach Tuesday, 
we are automatically locked in by that 
unanimous-consent agreement, which 
has previously been entered into. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for Monday is as fol- 
lows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 a.m. The 
two leaders will be recognized under the 
standing order, at which time a unani- 
mous-consent request will be made by 
the leadership to have a brief period— 
not to exceed 30 minutes—for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

When morning business is concluded, 
the Senate will resume its consideration 
of the conference report on the second 
supplemental appropriations bill. The 
pending question will be on the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to; the yeas 
and nays have been ordered on the mo- 
tion to reconsider. Debate on the motion 
to reconsider will be in order. Therefore, 
one or more rolicalls can be expected on 
Monday. 

When the Senate completes its busi- 
ness on Monday next, it will stand in ad- 
journment under the order previously 
entered, until 9:30 a.m. Tuesday next. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
MONDAY, MAY 24, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 


ident, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 


adjournment until 11 a.m. on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, May 24, 
1971, at 11 a.m. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
“What Americans are prone to take so 
lightly and so much for granted, citi- 
zens in closed societies would give any- 
thing to possess.” So spoke Senator 
Rosert C. Byrp, as he addressed the re- 
cent Salem College commencement. 

The meaningful remarks of Senator 
Byrp were heard by an attentive and ap- 
preciative audience of 1,200 persons. 
They were told that— 

If the energy that has been wasted on 
needless demonstrations and confrontations 
had been channeled into constructive activi- 
ties, more problems could have been solved 
and more citizens could have enjoyed the 
benefits our system can provide. 


Because of the timeliness of my es- 
teemed colleague’s challenge, and the 
confidence we share, as Senators, in his 
opinions, I shall include his address at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, my beloved alma mater 
Salem College, is located in Harrison 
County, W. Va. It was founded in 1888 
as an independent liberal arts school 
with the assistance of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church, and dedicated men and 
women who have lived good lives in the 
hills. 

Last Sunday there were 186 graduat- 
ing seniors, 120 of whom were from out- 
side the State. Most of the student body 
is drawn from the surrounding States of 
the East and Midwest. 

Three outstanding West Virginians 
received honorary degrees during the 
commencement ceremonies. Each re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate. They are: 
Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, Col. Joe Bart- 
lett, the minority clerk of the U.S. House 
of Representatives who delivered the 
baccalaureate address, and Holmes 
Alexander, author and noted Washing- 
ton columnist who also addressed the 
Centurion breakfast, during graduation 
week activities. 

Senator Byrp, the distinguished 
majority whip of the U.S. Senate, cer- 
tainly realizes the importance of edu- 
cation. He was graduated from Mark 
Twain High School, in Stotesbury, as 
class valedictorian. He attended Beckley 
College. While serving in the West Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates and State Sen- 
ate, he attended Morris Harvey College 
in Charleston, Marshall University in 
Huntington, and Concord College in 
Athens. 

While serving in the U.S. Senate, he 
was graduated cum laude from American 


University Law School. This is indicative 
of the perseverance of Senator Byrp and 
his dedication to helping himself that he 
might help other people. He is the only 
West Virginian who has served in both 
branches of our State legislative bodies, 
and both bodies of the U.S. Congress. 

Senator Byrp, as majority whip, holds 
the highest post of Senate leadership re- 
sponsibility ever attained by a legisla- 
tor from West Virginia. Through hard 
work, long hours on the job, parliamen- 
tary acumen, attention to details, and a 
broad understanding of the process of 
government, he has gained respect which 
cuts across party lines. 

The citation presented on the award- 
ing of his degree, by President Duane 
Hurley, able educator, reads as follows: 

Meticulous technician in governmental 
procedures, Senator Robert Carlyle Byrd is 
singled out by Salem College for special 
recognition during West Virginia’s Home- 
coming "71. The record shows this son to 
be a political craftsman and statesman 
devoted to the welfare of the people and 
putting the common good above personal 
gratification and gain. 

Therefore, in recognition of your meri- 
torious record as a public servant, the Salem 
College honors committee (representing all 
facets of the College community) has 
validated the awarding to you of the time- 
honored degree, Doctor of Laws (honoris 
causa). 


Col. Joe Bartlett, a native of Clarks- 
burg, came to Washington in 1938 on a 
30-day House page appointment for 
having been selected as “America’s typi- 
cal schoolboy patrolman.” 

He was graduated from the page’s 
school during World War II and enlisted 
in the Marine Corps. In 1945, when only 
19 years of age, he was appointed chief 
page and as such was the youngest chief 
page in the history of the House. 

During the Korean war, Bartlett again 
served his Nation and when he returned 
he became the reading clerk. In May 
1970, after 30 years of congressional serv- 
ice, Joe Bartlett was elected minority 
clerk of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, the ranking staff position of his 
party. 

He has been awarded the George 
Washington Honor Medal from the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge and 
has been honored by the U.S. Jaycees for 
outstanding service. 

The following citation was read when 
the doctor of laws degree was awarded: 

Dorsey Joseph Bartlett, you are highly 
respected among your fellow West Virginians 
for a devoted life of service to mankind by 
performing specialized governmental tasks. 
You have “grown up” in the halls of legisla- 
tion, and you “stand tall” in the ranks of 
public servants. 

For faithful continuity in your profes- 
sional career, for exemplary understanding 
of the Congressional process, and for the 
faithful discharging of your duties, Salem 


College takes pleasure in recognizing you in 
this special way during West Virginia’s 


Homecoming '71. 

With the approval of faculty and students, 
and by the authority of the Board of 
‘Trustees, I now have the honor of conferring 
upon you, Dorsey Joseph Bartlett the dis- 


tinctive degree of Doctor of Law (honoris 
causa), granting you all the rights and 
privileges of that degree, and causing you to 
be appropriately hooded for that degree. 

With this diploma goes the congratulations 
and admiration of the people here assembled 
in the name of Salem College. 


Holmes Alexander, the renowned 
Washington columnist, was born in 
Parkersburg and spent much of his boy- 
hood in the Clarksburg area. 

He served in World War I, was highly 
decorated and was discharged as a 
major. 

The gifted journalist writes a 5-day- 
a-week syndicated column for over 140 
newspapers nationwide and is the author 
of more than a dozen well known books, 
including “With Friend Possessed”; “The 
American Talleyrand: The Career and 
Contemporaries of Martin Van Buren”; 
“The Life of Aaron Burr”; and “Ameri- 
can Nabob.” 

He graduated cum laude from Prince- 
ton University and did postgraduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University. 

Upon his presentation of the degree of 
doctor of letters, the following citation 
was read: 

On wings of the printed word the influence 
of this stalwart “product” of the hills of 
West Virginia has flown into the far corners 
of the world. Combining a keen mind, astute 
insights, and an incisive pen, he has unself- 
ishly used his talents in the interests of 
good citizenship and good government, He 
has helped to create a favorable image for 
his home State. 

It is particularly fitting then, this Home- 
coming Year for West Virginia, that the 
Salemn College Board of Trustees should 
recommend and the faculty confirm the 
awarding to you—Holmes Moss Alexander— 
an honorary degree in literature. 


Mr. President, it was my honor and 
privilege to present Senator BYRD for his 
degree while former Governor Cecil H. 
Underwood presented Joe Bartlett, and 
Cecil B. Highland, Jr., presented Holmes 
Alexander. 

The commencement invocation was 
given by the Reverend Father Thomas 
Gornick, Sacred Heart Parish, Salem, 
and the benediction was read by Rabbi 
Eli J. Kahn, Tree of Life Congregation, 
Clarksburg. 

Mr. President, our cherished friend, 
and a member of the College Board of 
Trustees, Dr. M. S. Harvey, of Akron, 
Ohio, introduced Senator Byrp. I request 
unanimous consent to have the com- 
mencement address by Senator BYRD 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS: SALEM COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 

(By ROBERT C. BYRD) 

Dr. Hurley, Senator Randolph, Governor 
Underwood, Dr. Harvey, members of the 1971 
graduating class of Salem College, members 
of the faculty, parents, and friends: I am 
honored, indeed, to have been asked to speak 
at this commencement. 

I share the sense of pride in this gradu- 
ating class which I am sure that its mem- 
bers feel. I know that parents, professors, 
and the officials of Salem College join in 
sharing that pride, as well. This is a day of 
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fulfillment. I offer my sincere congratula- 
tions to the members of this class. Each of 
you has my best wishes for the future. 

Obtaining a college degree is an individual 
matter; but the community at large also 
has a stake in what the college graduate does 
with the education which he has received, 
The achievement of this class is an affirma- 
tion of the promises which this Republic 
offers to all who strive to secure an educa- 
tion. Your performance in the future is a 
matter of importance to the total commu- 
nity. Society needs you and the skills which 
you have acquired. 

James B. Conant, when he was president 
of Harvard University, once wrote that a 
primary concern of education in the United 
States should be—and I quote—“to culti- 
vate in the largest possible number of our 
future citizens an appreciation of both the 
responsibilities and the benefits which come 
to them because they are Americans and are 


He made that statement a quarter of a 
century ago, when our country was far more 
unified in purpose and direction than it is 
today. But his works, I think, have even 
greater validity now in the troubled and di- 
visive time in which this class is graduating. 

Instead of asking what they can do for 
their country, all too many Americans at 
this point seem to be most interested in 
what they can do to their country. 

It is especially disturbing to hear from 
many—who apparently consider themselves 
to be among the intellectually elite—that 
they think the American system has failed. 
I do not believe that the system has failed; 
it has not failed. I would say, on the con- 
trary, that some of our citizens have failed 
the system. 

They have failed in their understanding of 
America and in their reading of its history. 
They have failed in their response to the ob- 
ligations and responsibilities of citizenship. 
And, most importantly, they have failed in 
their appreciation of the priceless benefits 
which the American system provides for the 
individual. 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom,” 
the proverb says, “and the man that getteth 
understanding.” Today's citizen needs educa- 
tion and skills; but he also needs wisdom, 
and the understanding that it can bring. 

We need understanding about what the 
American system really is, how it came about, 
and the hopes and possibilities it holds for 
all of our citizens. We need clear vision, born 
of wisdom, for the future, and we need an 
accurate understanding of the past. We can- 
not deal intelligently with either the con- 
temporary scene or the future unless we 
understand the past and what has gone be- 
fore. Twenty-twenty hindsight is not to be 
ridiculed where the lessons of history are 
concerned. 

It is true that the total body of man’s 
knowledge .may have doubled, or even 
tripled, in the lifetime of the members of 
this graduating class. Some may be inclined 
to say, “There is so much that is new that 
we must know—things are changing so 
fast—that we don’t have time to bother 
about the past.” But there is a dangerous 
fallacy in that attitude. Human nature has 
not changed appreciably over the centuries 
of recorded history; fundamentals and prin- 
ciples do not change. Our swiftly-advanc- 
ing technology is new and ever-changing. 
But no leader of the modern world has yet 
improved upon, or even equaled, the sys- 
tems of ethics, morality, and human conduct 
devised by ancient religious and philosophi- 
cal thinkers. 

You who are members of this graduating 
class are not isolated from the past. No man 
is an island to himself. You are what you 
have inherited from your ancestors plus the 
experience you have had thus far. You are 
& part of all that has gone before. 
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When we think of America and our sys- 
tem we should think of them in that way. 
We cannot separate them from the past out 
of which they grew. 

When the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention met in Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1787, they did something that had 
never been done before. Systems of govern- 
ment had always evolved before that, with 
the strong ruling the weak. The idea of a 
group of elected delegates drawing up a 
document which was to be the fundamental 
instrument of government, with the ulti- 
mate power vested in the people, was a bold 
new concept in the history of man. 

The men of vision who set up our system, 
as we all know, devised a government of 
checks and balances, in which every group 
could be represented but no branch of goy- 
ernment would clearly dominate. So care- 
ful were those men—and so well were they 
versed in the lessons of past history—that 
in the course of almost 200 years, the Amer- 
ican people have felt it necessary to amend 
the Federal Constitution only 15 times after 
the Bill of Rights was added. 

The flexibility of our Constitution is even 
more impressive when one considers the 
changes that have occurred in the world dur- 
ing those two centuries. Of the countries 
in existence when our Constitution was rati- 
fied, the United States is one of very few 
which has the same form of government to- 
day as in 1789. Governments have since come 
and gone throughout the world, but ours has 
remained, strong and resilient, capable of 
meeting the needs of a changing America. 

The stresses applied to our government 
have been severe and they have been fre- 
quent. It has withstood civil war and foreign 
wars, and determined opposition from mili- 
tant minorities. It has weathered good times 
and bad, booms and panics, and the devastat- 
ing worldwide depression of the thirties. It 
is all too easy—if one does not think of what 
has gone before, or does not know of it—to 
think that we are the first or only Ameri- 
cans to be faced with problems. Yet, even 
the most cursory glance at history will dis- 
abuse one of such an heroic view. We have 
great problems today—the problems of a 
dynamic, expanding, progressive socilety—but 
no age has been without problems, and no 
country has been without problems. 

I believe that the American system can 
solve the problems and survive the challenges 
it faces, if you and I, and all who want the 
system to survive, respond constructively to 
the responsibilities which are ours. 

We not only have the responsibility of 
understanding our system, but we also have 
the more important responsibility of work- 
ing within the system, and of giving the sys- 
tem a chance to work. There are no instant 
answers or easy solutions to our national 
problems. It has taken mankind thousands of 
years to come this far. Civilized progress may 
seem too slow for those who demand Utopia 
now. But there will be no progress at all if 
those who wish to destroy the system are 
permitted to tear it down. What would they 
put in its place? What sensible alternatives 
do they propose? 

Mobs in the streets, and violence and de- 
struction are not sensible alternatives for 
anything. No system can permit government 
policy to be made or influenced by mass 
demonstrations and terrorism and civil dis- 
order. Only through orderly, democratic 
processes can this or any free society or na- 
tion move toward sensible and effective ac- 
tion on national issues. 

If the energy that has been wasted on 
needless demonstrations and confrontations 
had been channeled into constructive activi- 
ties, more problems could have been solved 
and more citizens could have enjoyed the 
benefits our system can provide. 

I am not thinking of affluence and mate- 
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rial well-being alone when I speak of bene- 
fits. Our system offers those who are a part 
of it more than that, important as those 
things are. 

We all know that the standard of living 
in our country is the highest that any sys- 
tem has yet produced, and that even what 
is now thought of as poverty, for those who 
fall below an arbitrary income level, is, in 
many instances, only relative poverty when 
comparisons are made. Millions in really 
poverty-stricken countries around the world 
would be glad to exchange places with 
Americans in even our lowest income brack- 
ets. 

This is in no way meant to minimize the 
plight of those in our country who are gen- 
uinely in need—and who should be helped— 
but only to point out that we in America 
have such a high living standard that pov- 
erty here would be prosperity in many, many 
other countries. 

I said earlier that our system offers some- 
thing far more important than material con- 
siderations. It offers opportunity and freedom 
under law. No one need stay in poverty if he 
is willing to work. No one need remain un- 
educated if he is willing to learn. No one 
need stay at the bottom of the ladder if he 
is willing to make the effort to climb. 

Our system—and that is its greatest 
worth—guarantees the individual citizen the 
highest degree of personal freedom the world 
thus far has known. 

Think of what freedom in one’s personal 
life, freedom to come and go, freedom of 
expression in art and literature and in poli- 
tics would mean for millions now restricted 
by Communist and other authoritarian re- 
gimes around the world. 

What Americans are prone to take so light- 
ly and so much for granted, citizens in closed 
societies would give anything to possess. 

So prodigal is our country with its gift of 
freedom for the individual that the very op- 
ponents of freedom can stand without fear 
on the public streets and openly advocate the 
destruction of the very system which protects 
their rights to speak freely. No system has 
ever offered the opportunity, the freedom, 
and the constitutionally-protected liberty 
which the American system offers. 

These are the things that need to be said 
when one hears the chants of hate and sees 
the acts of violence by militant extremists 
who would pull down our system and de- 
stroy opportunity and freedom and liberty. 

The great challenge before our society 
today is the preservation of those rights for 
all Americans. 

History will judge your generation in this 
respect—as it will Judge mine—on the basis 
of performance. The judgement will be made 
by comparing what is accomplished against 
what was possible. Under the American sys- 
tem, beleaguered though it may be on some 
fronts, the possibilities for accomplishment 
by your generation are enormous beyond de- 
scription. 

So, on this important day, I would hope 
that you and I and all Americans would heed 
the words of a very great American, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., who said many years 
ago: 

“It is now the moment when by common 
consent we pause to become conscious of our 
national life and to rejoice in it, to recall 
what our country has done for each of us, 
and to ask ourselves what we can do for our 
country in return.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. One of the delightful 
events on campus was the luncheon 
hosted by President Hurley and his gra- 
cious wife, Shireen, attended by com- 
mencement participants, including offi- 
cers of the college board, members of the 
faculty, and honorees. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS OF 
“PEACE” 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr, SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, another 
wave of violent “nonviolence” has sub- 
sided in the Capital. After a week or so of 
disruption that saw over 12,000 arrests, 
Rennie Davis, one of the army of peace 
generals, and currently appealing his 
Chicago incitement-to-riot conviction, 
has declared a “tactical retreat,” but 
vows that his revolutionary multitudes 
will return in 6 to 8 weeks for more “mass 
civil disobedience.” Davis promises, less 
than seriously one supposes, that— 

They are going to have to jail every young 
person in America before we are stopped. 


Davis’ message has been interpreted 
by much of the news media as an an- 
guished expression of youthful determi- 
nation and idealism—Davis is 31. Our 
molders of opinion in many cases have 
depicted the protestors as nonviolent, 
apolitical youngsters interested only in 
getting across their message of peace. 
The police and civil authorities, on the 
other hand, are portrayed as repressive 
or unreasonable in their use of force to 
insure some semblance of peace and pro- 
tection to the residents and workers in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

The practice of shifting blame from 
the revolutionaries to the authorities is a 
seasoned and practiced Communist tac- 
tic. Oppression, as defined by the Com- 
munists, is resistance by the authorities 
to the imperatives of revolutionary 
change. Thus, by this reasoning, prov- 
ocation becomes resistance and revolu- 
tionary violence becomes self-defense. As 
Bettina Aptheker, an early student rev- 
olutionary and a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., said in the New York Times: 

I am in favor of using whatever political 
force is necessary to secure and defend the 
revolutionary transformation of this society. 
This includes the possible use of armed force. 
But what force may be necessary is primarily 
determined by the degree of violent resist- 
ance to change offered by the ruling powers 
that be. (emphasis added) 


This is much like convicting a raped 
woman of assault for denying the wishes 
of the rapist—after all, he was only seek- 
ing a little love. 

Putting the onus on the defenders of 
society has been assiduously developed 
by the Communist, Josef Stalin, in a 1934 
interview with H. G. Wells, proclaimed: 

You are wrong if you think that the Com- 
munist are enamored of violence. They would 
be very pleased to drop violent methods if 
the ruling class agreed to give way to the 
working class. 


It was astonishing to those of us view- 
ing a television panel show in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to hear one protest leader pro- 
claim that violence during the demon- 
strations “depends entirely on the reac- 
tion of the police.” Stalin could not have 
said it better. 

Napoleon recognized the value of this 
tactical concept. Every conqueror, he 
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said, is “always a lover of peace; he 
would like to make his entry into our 
state unopposed.” 

When Nicolai Lenin, Communism’s 
premier theoretician, read the Napoleon 
quote in General Carl von Clausewitz’ 
influential book, “On War and Warfare,” 
he scribbled a comment in the margin of 
the page, which translates, “Ha-Ha! 
Shrewd!” 

Mr. Davis and his comrades have 
learned their violent catechisms well; 
and while they are not “peaceful” nor 
“idealistic” as some would lead us to be- 
lieve, they certainly are “shrewd.” 

Whether they succeed as conquerors 
depends largely on how shrewdly we, as 
guardians of American liberty, under- 
stand their well-rehearsed tactics. 


OLD TRUTH-HOLDERS 
HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission is continuing to discharge its 
responsibility as directed by Congress to 
encourage, develop, plan, and coordinate 
the 200th anniversary celebration of this 
Nation. The Commission’s meeting in 
Dallas, Tex., May 6-7, 1971, was help- 
ful to both the Commission and the at- 
tending members of State bicentennial 
commissions in the southern region. The 
exchange of information and plans on a 
face-to-face basis is a valuable technique 
and deserves encouragement. Full Com- 
mission meetings are planned for other 
areas of the country. 

The spirit and enthusiasm expressed at 
the Dallas meeting was heartening. 
There is so much this country has to 
offer, it has come so far, and its future 
contains such great promise. Certainly 
the Nation is not all good, but neither is 
it all bad. 

I was pleased to read the editor’s note 
written by Ralph Graves, managing edi- 
tor of Life magazine in the May 21, 1971, 
issue, that not everything is wrong with 
the country, even though we sometimes 
act as though it is. 

I detect a welcome call for citizen re- 
sponsibility in the article. Graves’ com- 
ments make enjoyable reading. I include 
the text at this point in the RECORD: 

[From Life magazine, May 21, 1971] 
THIS Country Isn’r Km STUFF ANYMORE 

We have all lived through a very rough 
decade in the United States. I am not going 
to recite here the 25 most familiar criticisms 
that have been flung against our own coun- 
try by our own citizens. I have flung a few 
myself, and I am sure you have. With so 
many sincere criticisms from so many differ- 
ent segments of our society, from far left to 
far right and every graduation in between, 
there must indeed be something wrong, But 
that doesn’t mean that everything is wrong, 
even though we sometimes act as though 
it did. 

In five years the United States will be 200 
years old. This is kid stuff compared to the 
old countries of Europe, to say nothing of 
really ancient countries such as China and 
Japan. And yet 200 years is a very long sur- 
vival time for a country founded on such an 
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idealistic premise as ours, The democratic 
city-states of ancient Greece, which we all 
learned to admire in school, turned into 
tyrannies. The Republic of ancient Rome fell 
into the hands of the Caesars before Christ 
was born. The French Revolution—liberté, 
égalité, fraternité—became Napoleon’s per- 
sonal empire inside of 20 years. In our own 
time, the Russian Revolution that overthrew 
the autocratic czars was in the grip of the 
infinitely more autocratic Joseph Stalin in 
less than 20 years. Yes, England has been 
around a long time and is still there, but the 
English system evolved and changed over 
centuries and never has had anything so 
formai and clear-cut as a constitution. When 
we started this country, we planted our feet 
and said clearly just what we intended to 
create. 

We are a young nation if we count only 
years of nationhood, but an old nation in 
terms of dedication to an ideal. The Old 
World may call us kids, but we aren’t. We 
started out, 195 years ago, saying, “We hold 
these truths...” (It is no more necessary to 
cite which truths we hold self-evident than 
it is to cite the major problems facing Amer- 
ica today.) We have held these truths a long, 
long time. We may be a young country, but 
we are old truth-holders. 

For all the failings in our society, we can 
still lay claim to the self-evident truths. We 
are different from the Old World countries 
in our special sense of dedication. Cynicism 
is not our style—even though there is much 
to be cynical about. Neither is pragmatism— 
although there is plenty of cali for that too. 
And neither is giving up—simply writing it 
all off and proclaiming that the whole sys- 
tem is no good. 

We could still turn ourselves into a worldly 
Old World country: there are lots of them 
available as models. And we could still dis- 
miss the system: there are models for that, 
past and present. Either way, we would sur- 
vive—as a country. 

But it wouldn't be this country. Survival 
is simply not enough, and the fact that we 
have always insisted on more is what really 
distinguishes us. That should be worth some- 
thing, not only to us but to the rest of the 
world. The United States isn't kid stuff any- 
more, no matter how all of us—young and 
old and middie-aged—have been behaving. 
America, with all its current calamities, still 
shines, The truth-holders should not let go. 

RALPH GRAVES, 
Managing Editor. 


DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED IN 
ATTEMPTING TO REACH A JUST 
SETTLEMENT WITH THE NORTH 
VIETNAMESE GOVERNMENT 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a letter from a citizen 
of the First Congressional District of 
New Mexico which I represent, Mrs. 
Mary E. Strong. 

She has commented on her efforts to 
send a letter to the North Vietnamese 
representative to the Paris peace nego- 
tiations. The letter was returned marked 
“refused.” 

I believe this exemplifies the difficult 
situation that our President faces in 
attempting to reach a just settlement 
with the North Vietnamese Government. 

Mary Strong has shared an invaluable 
lesson with us, and I call this to the 
attention of my colleagues and all who 
read this RECORD. 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76 AS PROPOSED BY 
THE NATIONAL URBAN COALI- 
TION—CHAPTER 1 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 2 years a new expression has 
been added to America’s political lexi- 
con—‘the need to reorder our priorities.” 

Because a growing number of Members 
of Congress—of both political parties— 
have become convinced that the present 
emphasis in Federal spending is out of 
balance, they are reviewing these priori- 
ties more closely with an eye toward fo- 
cusing our limited tax dollars on pro- 
grams to help meet our most pressing 
national needs. 

The 91st Congress acted to cut back 
wasteful spending—much of it in the 
military budget—in order to make more 
resources available to create employment 
opportunities for jobless men and women, 
to eliminate poverty and hunger, provide 
adequate housing, strengthen our health 
services, control pollution, rehabilitate 
our cities, develop our rural areas, and to 
improve our system of education. 

This effort to reorder the Nation’s 
priorities is continuing in the 92d Con- 
gress, with the support of many individ- 
ual citizens, as well as public interest 
groups. 

Mr. Speaker, one group which has 
played a particularly valuable role in 
the campaign to change our national 
priorities is the National Urban Coalition. 
Indeed, the National Urban Coalition has 
developed a definite set of proposals for 
the sound expenditures of Federal funds. 

These proposals are contained in 
Counterbudget: A Blueprint for Chang- 
ing National Priorities 1971-76, a 
most impressive document prepared by a 
number of persons knowledgeable about 
the specific issues confronting the Nation 
today, and edited by Robert S. Benson 
and Harold Wolman of the National 
Urban Coalition staff. Jack Hood Vaughn 
is the very able president of the organiza- 
tion. 

Sol Linowitz, the distinguished chair- 
man of the National Urban Coalition, 
said in releasing the report: 

We hope and anticipate that our proposals 
will spark a more informed, more sharply 
focused public debate over how resources 
ought to be allocated to obtain the goals 
most Americans share. 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
lack of problems in America which we 
must meet if the American people are 
to build the kind of free society which 
the Founding Fathers of this Republic 
intended. And certainly, Mr. Speaker, 
these problems cannot always be reduced 
to politically partisan issues. 

Mr. Speaker, because we believe the 
National Urban Coalition Counterbudget 
makes a genuinely significant contribu- 
tion to the national dialog on priorities, 
15 Democratic and 10 Republican Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
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today joining to insert these proposals in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I would emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the various Members participating in 
this effort do not necessarily endorse all 
of the recommendations included in the 
Counterbudget. We insert this document 
in the Record in order to draw attention 
to the crucial questions it raises in the 
consideration of national priorities. 

Mr. Speaker, I include chapter 1 of 
the “Counterbudget” at this point in the 
RECORD: 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


We looked comprehensively and search- 
ingly at how our nation’s priorities could be 
reordered within the context of the realities 
of the federal budget and the American 
economy. Our report constitutes a broad 
statement of public needs in America and 
recommendations for meeting those needs. 

America today is a tangle of paradoxes. 

Our Gross National Product doubles in a 
decade, yet our cities and states teeter on the 
edge of bankruptcy. 

Our doctors transplant whole organs and 
heal the most complex disorders of the hu- 
man body, yet our infant mortality rate ex- 
ceeds that of many European countries. 

Our Congress passes civil-rights laws of 
sweeping dimensions, yet discrimination still 
denies jobs and housing to millions of Amer- 
icans who want and need them. 

Our people buy increasing quantities of 
consumer goods every year to enjoy a higher 
standard of living, yet we experience a de- 
terioration in the quality of American life 
as the production and use of these goods 
destroys the human environment. 

It is not that we are making no progress. 

We are progressing. However, the realiza- 
tion that progress is occuring sends expecta- 
tions soaring and widens the gap between 
what we are as a nation and what we wish 
to be. Tensions and frustrations build. For 
despite the fact we are moving forward in 
many areas in absolute terms, relative to our 
rising aspirations we often seem to be stand- 
ing still. 

Our failure to resolve these paradoxes and 
close the gap between our hopes and reality 
has driven an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans to ask whether we are using to best 
advantage the massive human and material 
resources at our command. 

As a result there has been increasing dis- 
cussion of the need to reorder our national 
priorities. Congress and the President have 
participated in and encouraged this public 
debate. 

The Joint Economic Committee, at hear- 
ings on national priorities in 1970, stressed 
“the need for Congress to question search- 
ingly the adequacy of the 1971‘ budget with 
respect to the share of the budgetary re- 
sources allocated to social problems, and... 
the need for similar searching inquiry into 
the adequacy of the proposed cuts in de- 
fense spending.” 

On July 20, 1970, President Nixon's Com- 
mittee on National Goals called for: 

“Constructive public discussion of alter- 
native priorities and policies, with all groups 
of people participating. The fruits of this 
public discussion should be incorporated 
into policies aimed at alleviating the prob- 
lems or enhancing the opportunities.” 

Three years previously, President Lyndon 
Johnson's Commission on Budget Concepts 
(whose Chairman David Kennedy was Presi- 
dent Nixon’s first Secretary of the Treasury) 
recommended that private organizations de- 
vote themselves to a study of priorities by 
preparing five year projections of future 
needs and revenues. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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We have accepted that challenge. But we 
also have attempted to move beyond the easy 
rhetoric of “reordering priorities” to infuse 
more precision and clarity into public de- 
bate. It is for this reason that we have 
chosen the federal budget as our vehicle for 
examining priorities. For, as Kermit Gordon, 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
observes in the foreword to the Brookings 
Institution analysis of the 1971 budget: 

“Even though the spotlight of public atten- 
tion and concern is today sharply focused on 
the issue of priorities in American society, 
the public is neither well informed nor much 
concerned about the composition—as opposed 
to the total size—of the budget of the Federal 
government. This is a singular inconsistency, 
for the President’s annual budget is the 
vehicle for the most important and compre- 
hensive collection of priority decisions which 
our society makes in the course of a year.” 3 

In order to eliminate this inconsistency, 
we looked comprehensively and searchingly 
at how our nation’s priorities could be re- 
ordered within the context of the realities 
of the federal hudget and the American 
economy. Our report constitutes a broad 
statement of public needs in America and 
recommendations for meeting those needs. 
But it is not merely a “wish list” of lofty 
aspirations. Rather it proposes a detailed 
federal budget offering careful estimates of 
the costs of recommended programs and rey- 
enues for each of the next five years. In 
addition, we have included an assessment 
of the probable consequences of its recom- 
mendations on various sectors of the Ameri- 
can population and on the national economy. 

One need be neither a fiscal expert nor a 
budget analyst to follow the format of our 
budget. Indeed, it is our hope that this Re- 
port will make the federal budget compre- 
hensible for those readers who have never 
examined one before. It is essential that 
concerned citizens learn to handle this docu- 
ment, otherwise national priorities will con- 
tinue to be set within the closed ranks of 
whatever administration is in power. As long 
as secrecy prevails, the public's role in chart- 
ing the nation’s future must remain one of 
reaction—reaction too often characterized by 
frustration, a sense of impotence and, worse, 
ignorance. 

We do not expect everyone to agree with 
all our recommendations. This is as it should 
be. Because of the comprehensiveness of the 
federal budget, it is probably impossible for 
any two people to be in complete agreement 
on how public resources should be allocated. 

But persuading others to accept our priori- 
ties is not our primary purpose. Instead we 
wish to stimulate a vastly more informed 
public debate on what national priorities 
ought to be. If we succeed in raising “re- 
ordering national priorities” from its present 
status as a near-cliche to a topic marked by 
meaningful and disciplined discussion, we 
will consider our efforts a success. 


DEVELOPING COUNTERBUDGET 


The task of constructing an entire federal 
budget is admittedly not an easy one, but it 
is certainly within the capabilities of a public 
interest organization representing concerned 
citizens. 

We began with a vision of America as we 
would like it to be and a belief that public 
policy must play an important role in trans- 
lating that vision into reality. We then 
framed six broad public policy goals for 
the next five years. These goals, approved by 
the National Urban Coalition Steering Com- 
mittee, called upon the Federal Government 


Achieve full employment with a high level 
of economic growth and reasonable pricu 
stability; 

Provide all citizens with an equal opportu- 
nity to participate in American society and 
in the shaping of governmental decisions af- 
fecting their lives; 
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Guarantee that no American will go with- 
out the basic necessities: food, shelter, health 
care, a healthy environment, personal safety, 
and an adequate income; 

Rectify the imbalance in revenues be- 
tween the federal government and state-and- 
local government; 

Assure adequate national security against 
military threats from abroad; 

Meet our obligations to assist in the 
economic development of the world’s lesser 
developed nations, 

Next we considered how the federal gov- 
ernment could move towards meeting these 
six goals during 1972-1976. Staff and con- 
sultants prepared resource papers in every 
major area of federal activity (education, 
crime, housing, and so forth), In these papers 
we attempted to ascertain the distance be- 
tween present conditions and our goals by 
setting forth estimates of quantitative and 
qualitative needs in each area. Alternative 
policies and programs to move us closer to 
our goals then were suggested and their costs 
projected. Finally, we recommended specific 
policies and programs from among these 
alternatives. 

However, the total costs of all our preferred 
alternatives far exceeded preliminary esti- 
mates of available revenues, even after in- 
cluding additional revenues from reform 
designed to make the tax system more equit- 
able. This meant difficult choices would have 
to be made, choices that are the very essence 
of setting priorities. 

The first choice we confronted was how 
to divide America’s resources between the 
public and private sector. Since the amount 
of desirable outlays exceeded available rev- 
enues, one possible solution was to increase 
the amount of available revenues through 
raising taxes. This decision was a difficult 
one, for it involved choosing between the por- 
tion of our public needs we wished to meet 
and the level of taxes we were willing to pay. 
Almost everyone would like to maximize the 
former and minimize the latter, but that 
combination is not logically possible. We 
chose to recommend increasing the amount 
of revenues available in order to meet a high- 
er portion of our public needs than are 
now being met. But we were not willing to 
raise taxes to the staggering level necessary 
to allow us to make the public outlays we 
felt were desirable. 

After projecting how much revenue would 
be available each year under recommended 
changes in federal tax structures and rates, 
we were able to calculate a target level for 
budget outlays for each year. This level was 
based on the full employment surplus con- 
cept—outlays were set equal to slightly less 
than the amount of revenue the federal 
government could be expected to collect if 
the economy were operating at full employ- 
ment. 

We then had to make another set of ex- 
cruciating choices. Faced with a scarcity of 
resources, we had to decide what set of de- 
sirable outlays was most desirable. 

The criteria for our choices should be 
made quite explicit. We chose the set of 
budget outlays which, in our judgment, 
would move America farthest towards our 
vision of what it should be, and, specifically, 
towards our six broad policy goals. This cri- 
terion compelled us to allocate federal dol- 
lars to programs based on what they could 
accomplish. We rejected the tendency to look 
solely at the amount of money spent on 
an activity as an indicator of accomplish- 
ment. Instead, we focused on comparing the 
expected gains to American society resulting 
from spending scarce federal resources for 
various purposes. We tried to allocate funds 
for those programs which promised the 
largest benefits per dollar invested. 

Comparing the benefits to be gained from 
spending scarce resources for various pur- 
poses, we eventually arrived at our target 
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level of expenditures by eliminating those 
outlays which we expected would move us 
the least distance towards our goals. 

Hundreds of people—including our own 
Steerng Committee members, academic ex- 
perts, and former governmental officials— 
participated at various points in this 
priority-setting process. Meetings were held 
with leaders representing business, labor, 
local governments, Blacks, Mexican- 
Americans, American Indians, white ethnics, 
religion, education, youth, women, local Ur- 
ban Coalitions, and social welfare organiza- 
tions. The recommendations in this final 
Report reflect consideration of the diversity 
of views and points of consensus which 
emerged from these discussions. 

Finally, we sent the entire budget to in- 
dependent consultants who assessed its prob- 
able impact on the national economy and 
on labor markets. Dr. Otto Eckstein, former 
member of the Council of Economic Advisors 
analyzed the overall economic impact of our 
proposals, and Dr. James Scoville of the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
at the University of Illinois examined man- 
power impact issues. Their conclusions are 
presented in Chapter 21 and 22 respectively. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The result of this extended period of dis- 
cussion and deliberation was a set of priority 
choices for best utilizing limited national re- 
sources to achieve our six major goals. The 
budget recommendations* described in the 
following pages and in Table 1:2 reflect 
these choices. 

Program Priorities: Our first priority 
should be to assure that every American 
possesses the basic necessities of life. People 
usually lack these necessities because they 
lack the income to purchase them. Outlays 
for programs which put more money directly 
into people’s pockets without first filtering 
funds through a large bureaucracy will pro- 
duce immediate benefits and move us well 
along toward the achievement of one of our 
basic goals. In some cases, even people with 
moderate incomes may be unable to purchase 
necessities because resources are in short 
supply or are poorly distributed. Housing 
and health-care are areas in which this fre- 
quently occurs. Accordingly, outlays for in- 
creases in housing and in the supply of 
trained health personnel also promise large 
social returns for each tax dollar invested. 

Therefore, it is in these human develop- 
ment programs that we recommended the 
largest absolute increases in budget outlays. 
We propose that health expenditures rise 
by $51.6 billion between 1971 and 1976. Most 
of this increase is simply the product of fun- 
neling current private payments for health 
services through a new government National 
Health Insurance trust fund, though im- 
portant programs concerned with the supply 
and distribution of health resources also are 
included in the total. Socia] insurance ex- 
penditures—primarily Old Age Survivors and 
Disability Insurance (Social Security) and 
unemployment insurance—are recommended 
to increase $35.6 billion. 

Recommended outlays for income support 
would rise by $28.7 billion and would end 
poverty, as officially defined, in America by 
1975. Although income support programs can 
provide either cash or in-kind (food stamps, 
social services, etc.) assistance, we strongly 
prefer the former since cash assistance al- 
lows families the freedom and responsibility 
to allocate their resources according to their 
personal priorities. As a result, we recom- 
mend phasing out the food stamp program 
once all Americans are assured a non-poverty 
income. 

Our recommended outlays for these new 
and revised programs, together with proposed 
changes in the federal income tax and social 
security payroll tax, would have a significant 
impact on income distribution in America. 
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TABLE 1:1.—SELECTED EXAMPLES OF CHANGES IN 1976 
DISPOSABLE INCOME! 


[Families of 4; current dollars] 


Disposable income 
under recom- 
mended changes 


Disposable income 
under present laws 


Change in dispos- 
able income 


18, 588 
32, 708 


1 Includes << in income maintenance programs, Federal 
income tax, social security tax, and special tax on individuals to 
finance National Health Insurance, Does not include value of 
in-kind income such as health care, food stamps, housing sub- 
sidies, or day care subsidies. Since health care would be provided 
free under NHI, none of the disposable income would have to 
te spent for health purposes, Does not include changes we hope 
to induce in State and local tax systems (the table assumes State 
and local taxes are maintained at present rates and structures). 


Education outlays increase by $11.1 billion. 
We believe the federal government's principal 
role in early, elementary, and secondary edu- 
cation must be to assure that every student 
leaving the public school system possesses 
the information and skills to participate 
successfully in the economy. It is both easier 
and less expensive to provide these skills to 
students already in school than to older 
youths and adults who have fallen into the 
pool of the unskilled jobless. Accordingly, 
our recommended outlays for education em- 
phasize the increased availability of pre- 
school training, elementary programs aimed 
at achieving high performance levels in 
reading and mathematics, and career prepa- 
ration and placement programs in all of the 
nation’s secondary schools. 

Traditional manpower programs, which 
have concentrated on training unskilled 
youth have not proved very successful at 
preparing participants for work; we have 
chosen to shift our efforts for dealing with 
this challenge to the education system, The 
outlays we do recommend for manpower 
training programs are primarily for upgrad- 
ing the skills of presently employed workers, 
unemployed adults, and women re-entering 
the labor market. Total recommended out- 
lays for manpower training programs remain 
nearly stable. 

Our budget also recommends significant 
increases in spending for social and physical 
development. New programs would provide 
$9.6 billion in direct fiscal relief for states 
and localities, while metropolitan develop- 
ment outlays would increase by more than $6 
billion. States and localities will and should 
continue to provide the essential day to day 
services—police and fire protection, educa- 
tion, sanitation, transportation, and many 
others. Needs in these areas are, of course, 
much greater than the assistance we recom- 
mend, States and localities properly should 
be expected to bear the major share of the 
burden of raising revenues to pay for these 
services. Our primary reason for recommend- 
ing increased federal outlays for these pur- 
poses is to provide states and localities with 
a better capacity for providing quality serv- 
ices to their residents. At the present time 
many states and localities lack that capacity 
due to poorly trained personnel, inequitable 
tax systems, and inefficient government 
organization. We have tried to tie incentives 
for improving the capabilities of these juris- 
dictions to our proposals for increased fed- 
eral assistance. As a part of a fiscal relief 
strategy designed to improve the quality 
of services, we have recommended the estab- 
lishment of a $4.5 billion public service em- 
ployment program to allow states and 
localities to provide needed services they are 
presently unable to pay for, Altogether direct 
federal assistance to states and localities 
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would rise from their 1971 level of $30 billion 
to $52 billion in 1976. 

Outlays for certain other purposes that 
constitute a high priority do not increase by 
large absolute amounts. This is either be- 
cause present expenditures are low and it 
takes time to “gear up” or because benefits 
would be slight from additional outlays 
above the healthy increases we recommend. 
For example, recommended spending for law 
enforcement and criminal justice increases 
by 310 per cent—a higher percentage in- 
crease than for any other purpose. Yet, the 
absolute increase in expenditures is less than 
$3 billion. Foreign economic assistance is 
another example. Assisting in the economic 
development of the world's lesser developed 
nations is one of our six goals and we do 
recommend increasing outlays by $4.5 bil- 
lion above the current $3.0 billion level. Yet, 
we still fall short of providing the 0.7 per 
cent of GNP official aid recommended as a 
goal by the World Bank’s Commission on 
International Development because we do 
not feel aid dispensing institutions can pro- 
ductively absorb more. 

Setting priorities forces us to decide spend- 
ing in some areas is less important than in 
others. Although the needs in the area of 
environment protection and restoration are 
indisputable, we concluded that it was rela- 
tively more important to direct resources in 
the next five years towards ending poverty, 
reforming education, and improving the ca- 


Human development: 
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pabilities of states and localities to provide 
quality services. As a result we recommend 
that outlays for environment and natural 
resource programs increase by only $1.8 bil- 
lion—53 percent above present levels. Even 
so, federal support for pollution control ef- 
forts would triple—from $0.7 billion to $2.1 
billion—between 1971 and 1976. With pro- 
grams funded at this level we hope to pre- 
vent further deterioration of the environ- 
ment and to set up the structure for dealing 
comprehensively with pollution after 1976. 

Outlays for transportation also would re- 
main nearly stable, increasing by only 12 
per cent—not enough to cover inflation 
which will be about 16* per cent between 
1971 and 1976. Within transportation, we 
recommend shifting $1.8 billion from high- 
Way programs to mass transit where these 
tax dollars would yield much higher public 
benefits. We already have a superb highway 
system, while nearly every one of our urban 
transit systems is in desperate need of ex- 
pansion and refurbishment. 

The amount we spend on rural develop- 
ment and agriculture is a reflection of our 
previous lack of ability to change priorities 
as circumstances change. A substantial por- 
tion of the $6 billion we spend in this area 
supports obsolete and wasteful programs, 
American society would benefit if some out- 
lays for these programs were redirected to 
other purposes. We suggest the price support 


TABLE 1:2.—SUMMARY OF BUDGET OUTLAYS 


[In millions of dollars} 


Administration 


Estimated Proposed 
1971 1 


Employment and manpower training-......-..-.--.-----.------------------- 


Economic conversion. 
Social insurance... 
Income support. 


Social and physical development: 
Fiscal relief for States and localities 1 
Metropolitan development. _____ 


Transportation 

Environment and natural resources____ 
Family planning and population growth 
Rural development and agricu.ture 
Research and development? 


Subtotal 


Society under law: 
Law enforcement and criminal justice 
Equal opportunity 
Consumer protection 


Subtotal 
International affairs: 
National defense and military assistance 
Foreign economic assistance 
Subtotal 
Other: 
Maintenance of the mortgage market__ 


Postal Service 3. 
Other Government activities 4 


Subtotal 
SS: 
Duplications._............-.-...- 
Employer share, employee retiremen 
Interest received by trust funds._.._. 


1 The fiscal relief heading includes a proposed new 
secondary education, with funding beginning at $1, 
000,000 by 1976. These funds would entire 


discussion, see chs. 6 and 7. 


ogam of general aid to elementary and 
,000,000 in 1972 and building to $4,000,- 
y serve educational purposes even though a major 
motive for proposing the program is the need for fiscal relief to States and localities. For further 
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component of agricultural subsidies be elim- 
inated and replaced by our income support 
program. Total spending for agricultural pro- 
grams should decrease while spending for 
rural industrial development should rise. The 
net result would be a small real dollar de- 
crease in total spending for rural develop- 
ment and agriculture. 

The largest recommended reduction in out- 
lays is for national defense and military as- 
sistance—a cut of $24 billion from the 
present level of $74.5 billion to $50.4 billion 
in 1976. This recommended cutback is based 
on a careful assessment of U.S, international 
interests and the potential military threats 
posed by other nations to our security. As- 
suring adequate national security against 
military threats from abroad is one of our 
six basic goals and second to none in terms 
of importance. 

The critical question is what level of ex- 
penditures is required to provide adequate 
national security. A close scrutiny of the 
present Pentagon budget reveals a number of 
programs that either contribute little to our 
national strength or actually reduce our 
safety by fueling a continuation of the arms 
race. The total strength and security of our 
society would be increased by reallocating the 
$24 billion in military funds for such pro- 
grams to domestic public uses where the 
American taxpayer will receive more for his 
money. 


Urban coalition recommendations 


1973 1974 1975 


34,739 


40, 508 43, 537 47,224 


2,272 
228 
158 

2,658 


2, 942 
257 
180 

3, 379 


- 3,338 
261 
198 

3, 797 


50, 335 48, 550 
4,760 5,410 


55, 095 53, 960 


0, 025 
56, 245 


56, 270 


27, 882 


—1,946 
—2, 461 
—5, 310 


26, 555 


—1,978 
—2, 461 
—5, 310 


22, 220 
—170 


300 
7,049 
29, 399 


—2, 178 
—2, 660 
—6, 707 


23, 900 
—130 
330 

7, 329 


31, 429 
—3,711 
—2, 880 
—7, 557 


25, 680 
—100 
360 
7,620 
33, 560 


—3, 987 
—3, 120 
—8, 159 


229, 232 230, 824 


workload) growt! 


2 Includes NASA, AEC, and basic research activities supported by the National Science Founda- 
tion. Other R. & D. activities are included in the various functional area budgets. 

3 The decline in recommended Federal outlays for support of the U.S. Postal Service reflects 
an assumed implementation of the President's Commission on Postal Organization recommenda- 
tion that postal subsidies (free and reduced rate mail and other public service costs) be limited 


to 3 percent of total postal revenue requirements. 


242, 428 301, 377 327, 827 353, 485 


* Other Government activities for 1971 determined as the residual factor after all specifically 
analyzed programs were accounted for. This figure then was used as a base and adjusted in sub- 
sequent P imis bythe following index combining forecasted price and population (as a proxy for 
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Although our budgets call for more federal 
outlays in nearly all areas of domestic 
affairs, we do not intend simply to increase 
funding for existing programs. Throughout 
the Report we recommend new programs, re- 
forms in existing programs and, in some 
cases, elimination of existing programs. 

By 1976 our budget reflects significant 
expenditures for new programs such as: 

National Health Insurance; 

Public service employment; 

Cash assistance for the poor and near poor 
(replacing the present welfare system) ; 

Pre-school education; 

General aid to elementary and secondary 
education; 

Elementary and secondary education 
grants for meeting minimum federal read- 
ing and mathematics objectives; 

A career preparation program tied to sec- 
ondary schools; 

A higher education loan program with re- 
payment tied to a percentage of future 
income; 

Grants for upgrading local police depart- 
ment personnel; 

A discharge fee system to curb pollution; 

A long term whole farm land retirement 
program (to replace the present agricultural 
subsidy programs) ; 

A series of programs designed to produce 
reform in the tax systems and structure of 
states and localities. 

Our 1976 budget also includes expenditures 
for programs in which we recommend major 
reforms—and, in many cases, increased ex- 
penditures, These include: 

Social Security and unemployment insur- 
ance 


Food stamps 

Social services 

Model cities 
Manpower training 
Consumer protection 


The 67 per cent increase in total federal 
outlays we recommend between 1971-1976 
includes major shifts in the portions of the 
federal budget spent for various purposes. 
Health, which in 1971 accounted for only 8.1 
per cent of federal outlays would account for 
19.5 per cent in 1976; income support would 
increase from 5.3 per cent to 11.3 per cent. 
National defense and military assistance out- 
lays, on the other hand, would fall from 35.0 
per cent of total federal outlays to 14.3 per 
cent in 1976. 


TABLE 1:3.—SHARE OF FEDERAL OUTLAYS 
[In percent] 


Employment and manpower training... 
Economic conversion 

Social insurance.. 

Income support... 

Health 
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1971 1976 


> 


Education 

Fiscal relief for States and localities.. 
Metropolitan development... ..--- 
HOULING ATE SOS 
Transportation 

Environment and natural resources..... š 
Family planniig and population growth.._...... 
Rural development and agriculture... 
Research and development 

Law enforcement and criminal justice... 
Equal opportunity_..................-. 
Consumer protection.. 

National defense and military 

Foreign economic assistance 

Net interests. 


MORO m0!) MOON 
Ot ee ee TC OD 


Ung nit te 


REVENUES AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Our budget proposes that federal outlays 
rise from their 1971 total of $212.8 billion to 
$353.5 billion in 1976—an increase of nearly 
$141 billion. This increase will be possible 
only if additional revenues are collected by 
implementing new tax measures and pro- 
ducing a healthy rate of economic growth— 
both of which will require an active federal 
role. 

Restoration of full employment represents 
the first step towards putting the national 
economy back on a sound footing. The fed- 
eral government can contribute greatly to 
the attainment of this objective by stimulat- 
ing economic growth through the enactment 
of sizeable budget deficits in 1972 and 1973.5 
Creation and support of a large public service 
employment program is another federal ac- 


1972 


GNP price deflation... 
Consumer Price Index. 
Unemployment rate 


These projections suggest then that 1976 
federal revenues under existing tax laws will 
amount to $284 billion. Since our 1976 budget 
outlays are nearly $70 billion greater than 
these expected resources, it is clear that ad- 
ditional revenues will be necessary to finance 
our recommended outlays.” These revenues 
will have to be raised through taxation. 

We have recommended changes in the so- 
cial security and unemployment insurance 
payroll taxes, a new tax on individual incomes 
and corporate payrolls which will finance a 
significant portion of National Health In- 
surance, and increased reliance on user 
charges, particularly for certain transporta- 
tion purposes. The total additional revenue 
from these tax changes would amount to 
slightly more than $44 billion—still $24 bil- 
lion less than would be needed to pay for the 
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TABLE 1:4.—THE BUDGET AT A GLANCE! 


Administration 
Proposed 
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tion that would serve to reduce the jobless 
rate and increase economic activity. In addi- 
tion, a monetary policy that will assure the 
liquidity necessary for such an expansionary 
fiscal policy is essential. Reducing unemploy- 
ment from its present 6 per cent level to the 
full-employment standard of less than 4 per 
cent will require a real growth rate of more 
than 5 per cent a year between now and 
1974 with a rate of at least 4 per cent in the 
years thereafter. If such expansionary fiscal 
and monetary policies are to be pursued 
without engendering a runaway inflation, the 
federal government will have to resort to 
much stronger measures to prevent excessive 
price and wage increases than those being 
used today. The first step ought to be the 
full application of the great power of the 
office of the President on uncooperative cor- 
porations and labor unions. If suasion proves 
inadequate, serious consideration should be 
given to adoption of formal price-wage guide- 
lines or—as a last resort—price and wage 
controls. 

Rapid economic growth without excessive 
inflation also will serve as a major source of 
the additional tax revenues so sorely needed 
at all levels of government. Financing our 
recommended programs will take about $159 
billion in new federal revenues over the next 
five years—the difference between estimated 
1971 federal revenues of $194 billion and re- 
quired 1976 revenues of $353 billion. We esti- 
mate” that the rate of economic growth re- 
quired to restore full-employment will pro- 
duce $90 billion in new federal tax revenues, 
This fiscal dividend of $90 billion will ac- 
count for 55 per cent of the $159 billion in 
total new federal revenue needed. 


1973 1974 1975 


recommended $353.5 billion in outlays we 
propose. 

We recommend reforms in federal estate 
and gift taxes and individual and corporate 
income taxes primarily to make these taxes 
more equitable. These reforms would yield 
nearly $6 billion more annually in taxes. 

Despite all these increased yields, federal 
revenues in 1976 would still fall about $18 
billion short of total outlays in our budget, 
Therefore, we urge adoption of a 10 per cent 
surtax on individual income and corporate 
profits to make up this deficit. However, we 
recommend that this surtax be instituted 
only after the economy has returned to full 
employment and only after we have achieved 
tax reform designed to make our tax system 
more equitable. 

These spending and revenue recommenda- 
tions would produce the following budget 
patterns: 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated 
1971 


1972 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


194, 193 
212, 755 


217, 593 
229, 232 


213, 600 
230, 824 


241,900 
242,428 


303, 500 328, 100 353, 505 


Receipts_ 
301,377 327, 827 353, 480 


Outlays.. 


Surplus (deficit). 


(18, 567) (11,639) 


(17, 124) 


(528) 2, 123 273 15 


1 Budget outlays on the unified budget basis employed here do not include tax expenditures—selective reductions in tax liabilities designed to achieve particular social and economic objectives. 


Tax expenditures have the same fiscal impact as a direct increase in bud 


et outlays. Examples of tax expenditures include deductions for mortgage interest on owner-occupied homes, medical expenses, 


and charitable contributions, the exemption of interest on State and local debt, and the exclusion of interest on life insurance policies, Tax expenditures for all purposes totaled $47,200,000,000 in 1969, 


THE SCOPE OF CHANGE 


Our proposed budgets hardly portend revo- 
lutionary changes. Under our recommenda- 
tions, the public sector would receive a 
higher portion of America’s total economic 
resources, but still not as high a portion as in 


most Western European countries, Federal 
government spending, which has remained 
& Virtually constant 20 per cent of GNP since 
1950, would increase under our recommenda- 
tions to 23.7 per cent of GNP in 1976. 


Similarly the new programs we propose, al- 


though innovative, can hardly be considered 
radical, Most are already seriously and widely 
discussed as public policy alternatives; many 
have long been law in Western European 
democracies, 

In fact, we have been criticized by some 
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people for our lack of daring and far- 
sightedness. Our only defense is that we con- 
sciously worked within a five-year frame- 
work; our budgets are for 1972-1976 and not 
for the year 2000. Much of what we hope will 
be accomplished by the latter year simply 
cannot be accomplished by 1976 because of 
economic, manpower, and time constraints. 

Despite the significant increase we pro- 
pose in the federal budget, our recommenda- 
tions do not imply a burgeoning federal bu- 
reaucracy of a great increase in federal power 
at the expense of states and localities. 

Most of the higher cost new programs 
recommended require little administrative 
effort other than determination of eligibil- 
ity—which can be accomplished through 
recourse to existing Social Security or Inter- 
nal Revenue records which are highly mech- 
anized. Many of the recommended federal 
programs providing aid to states and locali- 
ties are designed to strengthen the capabili- 
ties of those jurisdictions to cope with their 
own problems. 

Nor are we laboring under any illusions 
that more spending, in itself, will allow us 
to accomplish our goals. More federal spend- 
ing—viewed as an investment which will 
provide widespread benefit to the American 
people—clearly is necessary. The social costs 
of not making this investment would be far 
higher than the actual expenditures we rec- 
ommend. But it is true that money alone 
can not assure we reach our goals. Reform 
is needed at all levels of government. 

On the federal level, the amount of red 
tape required of applicants for federal aid 
must be greatly reduced. The interest of the 
consumer and of the public must be built 
into the federal decision-making process to 
counterbalance the special interests that 
have too often dominated in the past. 
Finally, the federal government must de- 
velop its capacity to evaluate, with maxi- 
mum candor, the efficacy of its own programs. 
All too often, federal programs have an im- 
pact far removed from original intent. Un- 
til we are able to evaluate our efforts, a truly 
rational formulation of public policy will be 
impossible, even by men of the best will. 

State and local governments must be far 
more responsive to the needs of their citi- 
zens than they have been in the past. More 
and better planning will be necessary if these 
jurisdictions are to make effective use of in- 
creased federal funds. So will cooperation 
among adjoining metropolitan jurisdictions, 
since so many physical and social problems 
span legal borders. In particular, suburban 
jurisdictions must contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems in the central cities; they 
must be prevented from intensifying the 
city’s problems by maintaining segregated 
schools and housing. All of these develop- 
ments should be encouraged by incentives 
and/or requirements that are tied to re- 
ceipt of federal funds. 

Finally, a word about commitment. No one 
doubts that we possess the resources and 
knowledge to reach our goals. What we have 
lacked in the past has been the will. William 
James once defined courage as “the capacity 
to will effectively.” This is the capacity we 
must summon. If we do, we can find again 
the reserves of vitality that can lead us to 
the attainment of our ideals as a nation— 
whether they be in this set of national pri- 
orities or in one that the reader may wish 
to devise for himself. 


FOOTNOTES 

1 Years are federal Fiscal Years unless other- 
wise stated. 

2 Charles Schultze, Setting National Priori- 
ties, The 1971 Budget, Washington, D.C. 
Brookings Institution, 1970, p. vil. 

s All dollar figures are “current’—t1.e., 
adjusted for inflation—rather than “real”. 
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Thus since we project inflation as measured 
by the consumer price index, will be 21% be- 
tween 1971-1976, $121 billion in 1976 would 
purchase the same amount of goods and 
services that $100 billion can purchase in 
1971. 

* As measured by the GNP deflator; the con- 
sumer price index can be expected to rise by 
21%. 

‘Our recommended budget expenditure 
levels are set at the full employment surplus 
level, the level of revenues which would be 
produced if the economy was at full employ- 
ment. For 1974-1976, when we assume that 
full employment will be achieved, our pro- 
posed budgets show very slight surpluses of 
revenues over outlays. In 1972 and 1973, 
actual deficits are recommended because full 
employment will not have been achieved. 

We base our revenue projections on the 
following key economic assumptions: 

*Nearly $115 billion of our proposed out- 
lays in 1976 will be financed from revenues 
raised through trust funds such as unem- 
ployment insurance, social security, and a 
significant portion of health insurance out- 
lays. This is an increase of $55 billion over 
similar 1971 outlays. As a result, while total 
outlays would increase by $140 billion, out- 
lays from general revenues and other federal 
funds would increase by oniy $85 billion— 
from $153.5 billion to $238.5 billion. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 2 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 2 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s ‘“‘Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 2, EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 

Nearly 25 years ago, America pledged itself 
to full employment ... The pledge under- 
taken in 1946 remains a promise rather than 
a reality ... we can reduce unemployment, 
in the long run, far below the figure of 3.8 
per cent termed ‘full’ employment .. . while 
still retaining stable prices. 

There is no more sharply meaningful na- 
tional economic indicator than the rate of 
unemployment. The production of the Amer- 
ican worker and the purchasing power of the 
paycheck he or she brings home are the 
energy poles of the American economic dy- 
namo, When a worker is laid off not only is 
his production lost—his purchases are cur- 
tailed, his credit is cut off, and his savings 
are drained, The dynamo loses a bit of its 
energy. 

Each increase of 0.1 per cent in the rate of 
unemployment translates to 86,000 men and 
women made idle. The economic cost of their 
enforced idleness is enormous, but the 
damage in terms of personal lives—the effects 
of unemployment on individuals, families, 
and communities—should be of equal con- 
cern in making the governmental choices 
which affect the level of employment in the 
nation. 

Recognizing the debilitating impact of 
unemployment, America nearly 25 years ago 
pledged itself to full employment. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 declared that the fed- 
eral government has the responsibility for 
creating and maintaining “conditions under 
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which there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 

In December 1970, however, the unem- 
ployment rate exceeded six per cent, a figure 
far beyond any definition of “full employ- 
ment.” The unemployment rate is much 
higher for youth and much higher still for 
black youth. The pledge undertaken in 1946 
remains a promise rather than a reality. The 
goal of public policy has already been de- 
clared, but we have not yet taken the neces- 
sary steps towards fulfilling it. 

The first step towards full employment is 
to improve the performance of the American 
economy. If the economy is operating at or 
near full capacity, unemployment will be 
low. Therefore, maximum utilization of 
America’s prodigious productive capacity 
together with maintenance of a healthly rate 
of economic growth (in excess of 4 per cent 
over the long-term) should be the primary 
goals of national economic policy. 

A high level of aggregate demand (total 
demand for goods and services) in the econ- 
omy will ensure the availability of jobs. But 
historically, high levels of demand and un- 
employment rates below 4 percent have been 
accompanied by price instability. 

This association of events has given rise 
to the assumption that an unemployment 
rate near 4 per cent represents “full em- 
ployment” and that attempts to reduce the 
unemployment rate further will have an 
inflationary effect on wages and prices, since 
all workers who possess useful skills will al- 
ready be fully employed. However, manpow- 
er specialists are aware that the rate of 
unemployment we call full employment (the 
President's 1970 Economic Report assumes a 
3.8 per cent unemployment rate as the “full 
employment’ indicator) is not the best we 
can achieve but reflects correctable defects in 
the labor market, Acceptance of a 4 per cent 
rate of unemployment represents a loss to 
the nation of the productivity and purchas- 
ing power of millions of workers. These 
“structural” deficiencies include: 

A mismatch of skills between job seekers 
and available jobs; 

Inadequate mobility in the labor market 
which makes it difficult to match job seekers 
with available jobs within their skill range; 

Racial, sexual, and religious discrimination 
in the labor market. 

By successfully attacking these structural 
problems and by achieving high levels of 
productivity increase, we should be able to 
reduce unemployment, in the long run, far 
below 3.8 percent while still retaining stable 
prices (less than a 3 percent increase yearly). 
However, in the short run, there will con- 
tinue to be problems in achieving simul- 
taneously high levels of employment and 
price stability. There are several alternative 
policies to cope with this short-run dilemma: 

A. Decrease aggregate demand (through 
monetary and fiscal policies) and accept 
higher levels of unemployment in order to 
achieve stable prices. 

B. Decrease aggregate demand but expand 
public service employment as unemployment 
increases, paying for the expanded public 
service employment out of increased taxes. 

C. Accept higher price levels in order to 
avoid higher unemployment. 

D. Institute short-term guidelines or con- 
trols on credit, wages and prices in order 


to maintain high employment and stable 
prices. 


Traditionally America has opted for alter- 


1 More than nine per cent for those aged 
20-24; 14 percent for Negroes within that age 


group. 
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native (A), while most Western countries 
facing the same dilemma have opted for 
alternatives (B), (C), and/or (D). As a re- 
sult, except during wartime, America has 
not been able to move its unemployment rate 
much below 4 percent without “unaccept- 
able” price inflation. However, as the exam- 
ple of European countries has shown, the 
unemployment rate can be pushed much 
lower if we are willing to revise our attitude 
concerning what constitutes an “unaccept- 
able” rate of inflation. We strongly recom- 
mend that a higher rate of inflation be 
accepted in the short-term, if that factor 
should prove necessary for the reduction of 
unemployment significantly below 4 percent. 
The short-term cost of such a policy, is 
preferable to the irretrievable social and 
human misery brought on by unemployment. 
Paul Samuelson, Nobel Prize economics 
laureate, has recently declared his conviction 
that, however undesirable, we may have to 
live with a 4 percent rate of price increase 
for the next few years. 

If inflation exceeds even this level (4 per- 
cent) we recommend that efforts to decrease 
aggregate demand not be concentrated solely 
in the area of monetary policy. Higher in- 
terest rates have an adverse impact on the 
average American through the higher cost 
of credit, both consumer and mortage. 
Raising taxes—particularly after the tax re- 
form recommended in Chapter 21 of this 
report—would result in decreasing excess 
demands for goods and services where such 
demands are really excess: at the higher 
income levels. In order to avoid unemploy- 
ment, tax increases to combat inflation 
should be accompanied by an expanded pub- 
lic service employment program. However, if 
fiscal policy is to be effective it must become 
more flexible. The President must be given 
some power to raise or lower taxes within 
specified limits, as the economic conditions 
warrant. 

Should moderate fiscal and monetary ef- 
forts not be sufficient, serious consideration 
should be given to short-term selective con- 
trols or incentives over credit wages and 
prices as a preferable alternative to massive 
efforts to cut demand. There is a variety of 
possible policies: “jawboning”, guidelines, 
creation of a wage-price review commission, 
and direct governmental controls. Any one or 
some combination of these incentives or con- 
trols might prove a greatly desirable alterna- 
tive to high unemployment and sluggish 
growth. 

Indeed, the American economy must 
achieve still higher growth rates to absorb 
the expected rapid increase in the civilian 
labor force. Growth in the labor force— 
which we estimate will easily exceed ten mil- 
lion people between now and 1976 *—will 
occur because: 

The number of Americans eligible to enter 
the labor force will increase by 15 million 
between 1970-1976. 


2 Unless otherwise indicated, each reference 
to a year is to the federal fiscal year (F.Y.) 
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Military personnel, not counted as part of 
the civilian labor force, are being reduced. 
In 1971, there were 3,000,000 Americans in 
the military. Under our recommendations, 
only 2,000,000 people would be serving in the 
armed forces in 1976. As a result more Ameri- 
cans will enter the civilian labor force. 
(Measures to help ex-military and military- 
related workers to enter peacetime jobs are 
discussed in Chapter 3.) 

A higher percentage of women can be ex- 
pected to enter the labor force due to chang- 
ing perceptions of the role of women in our 
society, greater provisions for child care, and 
the gradual breakdown of sexual discrimina- 
tion in the labor market. In 1969 approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of American women were 
in the labor force compared to 33 per cent 
in 1949. 

As opportunity for employment increases, 
“discouraged workers” will enter or re-enter 
the labor force. According to 1970 Labor De- 
partment estimates, nearly 700,000 people 
were not in the labor force because they felt 
they would not be able to get a job. These 
people are not counted as unemployed. If 
they were, the December 1970, unemploy- 
ment rate (seasonally adjusted) would have 
been 6.8 per cent, rather than 6.2 per cent. 

In addition to a substantial increase in 
the labor force, America will be absorbing 
the uncertain impact of advancing tech- 
nology and automation. It is clear we will 
be able to produce more goods with fewer 
workers. Some economists have predicted a 
permanent employment crisis with machines 
replacing men as the major productive re- 
source, Such a crisis has not proved as im- 
minent as earlier proponents of this thesis 
once argued. But the possibility is nonethe- 
less real and threatens most basic assump- 
tions of manpower planning, including a 
fundamental value of American society—the 
“work ethic.” 

Work has long been viewed as a normal 
condition of life for American men; it is 
increasingly becoming so for women. Indeed 
the lack of employment on the part of an 
able-bodied male adult has been viewed 
traditionally as a sure sign of moral un- 
worthiness. At the same time human labor 
was and is necessary to produce the goods 
America desires. But if the technology of 
the future enables us to continue increasing 
production while employing a relatively 
smaller portion of the labor force, would 
work still be considered desirable for moral 
reasons? 

Some economic philosophers, such as Rob- 
ert Theobald, suggest that we must abandon 
our adherence to the work ethic and accept 
leisure rather than work as the normal and 
desired condition of most Americans. There 
are public policy choices which would hasten 
movement towards this kind of society. Ex- 
amples of such policies include the setting 
of a very high minimum wage or a very high 
level of guaranteed income; either would 
tend to encourage substitution of capital for 
labor in the production process. 

However, many other observers insist that 
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the work ethic continues to be valid and 
neither can nor should be changed. In their 
view, work should be the normal condition 
for most Americans and public policy choices 
should ensure that widespread unemploy- 
ment does not result from advancing tech- 
nology and increasing productivity. Policy 
choices which would enhance this kind of 
society include devices permitting more peo- 
ple to be employed for shorter periods of 
time (shorter work weeks, longer vacations, 
etc.) or a conscious acceptance of less pro- 
ductivity and efficiency in order to keep more 
Americans employed. 

These are fundamental choices—the path 
taken will shape America’s future. Clearly, 
however, within the next five years—our time 
framework—attitudinal changes are likely to 
be incremental rather than basic. During 
that time, the work ethic will not disappear 
and full employment will remain a primary 
American value and goal. Although the im- 
pact of technology during that immediate 
period is uncertain, we can say with confi- 
dence that the trend towards more jobs in 
services and human relations will continue 
and accelerate. This will occur partly because 
goods-producing jobs are more easily auto- 
mated and partly because rising income and 
education have created a greater demand for 
services, both in the private and public 
sectors. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


In order to avoid a serious long-term un- 
employment problem, jobs must be created 
and skills developed in sectors which will 
grow as a result of these changing demand 
patterns. 

In the private sector, jobs will be created 
as a matter of course in response to consumer 
demands as long as a healthy growth rate 
is maintained. The public sector, however, 
does not respond as directly to changes in 
demand. Nevertheless, it is in the public 
sector where much of the increased demand 
for services exists. 

It is difficult to project precisely the total 
national scope of need. The National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress has estimated that the 
public sector as a whole could productively 
absorb several million additional employees, 
mostly in jobs which are needed, but do not 
now formally exist. These jobs are not being 
done because, unlike the private sector where 
the cost of labor is paid for by selling prod- 
ucts, public employee wages must be paid 
from extremely scarce tax revenues. 

In a 1968 sample survey taken for the 
National Urban Coalition, mayors of 34 cities 
of over 100,000 population listed the numbers 
of additional workers they then needed to 
carry out necessary municipal services but 
could not hire chiefiy due to lack of revenues. 
Their response indicated that the nation’s 
130 cities over 100,000 population had an 
immediate need for more than 140,000 new 
employees in 13 categories of municipal sery- 
ices ranging from education to police. The 
needs of these cities have undoubtedly in- 
creased since 1968. 


TABLE 2:1.— PROJECTION OF ADDITIONAL NONPROFESSIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE JOB POSSIBILITIES IN 130 CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 100,000 OR MORE, BY POPULATION 


Total (130 


Function or program cities) 


44,920 


Antipollution enforcement. 
Education 

General administration. 
Health and hospitals... 


Housing codes and inspec 


Note: Based on replies of 34 cities. Excludes answers to ‘‘other’’ categories. 


100, 000- 
250, 000 
(80 cities) 


568 
10,704 
2,864 
6, 120 
Highway and/or traffic___ ae 4 3, 608 


440 


SIZE, 1968 

Population size 
250, 000- 
50, 000 
(40 cities) 


750, 000 
or more 
(10 cities) 


Library 

Police__ 

Recreation and parks 
ing Model Cities 


Sanitation 
Welfare... 


Population size 
oo! 000- 
(40 cities) 


100, 000- 


750, 000 
250, 
(80 cities) 


Total (130 or more 


cities) 


000 50, 000 
Function or program 


(10 cities) 
1,075 
5,340 
1,022 

5, 696 5, 763 

5,304 ’ 1, 392 

2,816 ‘ 2,850 

544 3 15,525 


1,176 
2, 360 
2,720 


Urban renewal (or rehabilitation), includ- 


Source: Harold Sheppard, The Nature of the Job Problem and the Role of New Public Service 


Employment, January 1969, the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, p. 25. 
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Very limited public service employment 
programs already exist, but the federal gov- 
ernment does not now provide salary support 
for participants. The lack of salary support 
greatly limits the potential usefulness of 
these, programs. We recommend that the 
federal government provide state and local 
governments and non-profit public service 
organizations with a grant of $4500 yearly 
for each job created. The recipient jurisdic- 
tion woud be required to match that grant 
with at least a $1000 contribution of its own. 
The grant would primarily apply towards 
salary and initial training costs, but could 
also be applied towards administrative cost. 
The employee would receive at least the na- 
tional minimum wage or the prevailing mini- 
mum wage in the area, whichever is higher. 

The federal government would specify the 
categories of jobs for which grants could be 
used. Eligible categories would include both 
paraprofessionals and professionals in 
health, law enforcement, education, environ- 
mental control, etc, In order to qualify for 
grants, recipient governments or organiza- 
tions would have to ensure that the created 
jobs provide entry level employees with op- 
portunities for advancement. 

We estimate that state and local govern- 
ments could absorb 250,000 public service 
jobs during 1972 and an additional 350,000 
the following year. By 1976, a total of one 
million public services jobs should be 
created by the recommended program; the 
number could be further expanded if un- 
employment rises occurred. Total employ- 
ment would increase by more than the num- 
ber of public service jobs created since these 
new jobs would likely be held by individuals 
who tend to consume a relatively high por- 
tion of their incomes, thereby boosting ag- 
gregate demand. 

The precise impact on the unemployment 
rate of this recommended public service em- 
ployment program is difficult to assess be- 
cause it is unclear how many of the newly 
created jobs would go to the unemployed 
and how many to those just entering the 
labor force. However, we estimate the un- 
employment rate would be reduced to 4.0 per 
cent in 1973 and to 3.5 per cent or below 
thereafter. This would mark the best non- 
wartime national performance in forty years. 
Federal outlays for this public service em- 
ployment program would amount to $1.1 
billion in 1972, and $4.5 billion in 1976. How- 
ever, these outlays would be partially offset 
by increased taxes paid by the workers enter- 
ing the public service jobs. 


IMPROVING STRUCTURAL DEFICIENCIES 


Manpower training programs are intended 
to provide jobs for participants while at the 
same time lowering the unemployment rate. 
Judged by these criteria, the programs have 
been a disappointment. Without changes, 
there is no reason to expect improvement. 

In theory, manpower training programs 
can reduce unemployment rates that are al- 
ready relatively low. By training workers in 
areas of skill shortages (1.e., alleviating “‘bot- 


Public service employment !___- 
Number of jo s (thousands) 

Manpower train ng 

Vocational rehabilitation ?__-_-_-.... 

U.S. Employment Service Administration. 

Research and development 


1 Public service includes mainstream and public service careers. 
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tleneck” problems) and linking training pro- 
grams directly to job openings in these 
areas, the total number of people employed 
can be increased and the inflationary effects 
of labor scarcity reduced. Unfortunately, ef- 
forts to train for bottleneck areas have not 
shown success in the past; manpower train- 
ing probrams during periods of high employ- 
ment have not led to jobs. Rather they have 
served as income maintenance programs for 
participants. 

During times of less than full employment, 
manpower training programs cannot be ex- 
pected, even in theory, to lead directly to 
a job or to affect the unemployment rate 
significantly. In a tight job market, job 
openings requiring relatively low skills are 
scarce. In the absence of a job creation pro- 
gram and with no change in the national 
economy's performance, the only way sig- 
nificant numbers of people can become em- 
ployed directly as a result of manpower 
training programs is if they replace currently 
employed workers. 

The justification of manpower training 
programs during times of less than full em- 
ployment is either as a form of income 
maintenance (since they provide living allow- 
ances) or as an opportunity for the unem- 
ployed to acquire relevant skills so that when 
the economy improves they will be in a po- 
sition to secure jobs. Particularly as ad- 
vancing technology renders many present 
skills outmoded, manpower training pro- 
grams can play an important role in 
upgrading the abilities of the labor force. 

Present manpower training programs have 
focused almost totally on the unemployed 
and particularly on unemployed youth. These 
programs have not by themselves been very 
successful. Enrollees are usually very un- 
skilled when they enter; when they leave 
they are often unable to find employment 
utilizing the modest skills they may have 
acquired, The recommended public service 
employment program (including the training 
associated with it) would seem much more 
appropriate a program for unemployed youth. 
Manpower training programs in the future 
should concentrate on skill upgrading, par- 
ticularly for the underemployed poor and 
lower-middle income workers and for labor 
force re-entrants. 

In 1970, 1,350,000 individuals* were en- 
rolled in manpower training programs. We 
expect this number to rise to nearly 1,900,000 
by 1976. 

Administration of manpower training must 
undergo a great deal of improvement if 
these efforts are to be effective. Currently 
there is a bewildering patchwork of programs, 
many of them with separate delivery sys- 
tems. There is almost unanimous agreement 
that the various programs should be consoli- 
dated and that manpower funds should be 
distributed with greater attention to local 
need. 


3 Expressed in man-years. Since the average 
period in a program is less than one year, 
many more individuals actually participated. 


TABLE 2:2.—EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 
(Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration 
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We proposed that a portion of federal man- 
power funds be set aside for consolidated 
manpower grants to cities over 75,000 in pop- 
ulation. A city would be eligible for this 
grant upon presentation to the federal gov- 
ernment of a manpower plan satisfying clear 
federal standards. The remaining portion of 
federal manpower and training funds would 
be given to states, upon receipt of a state 
manpower plan, for distribution among their 
various localities under 75,000 population. 
A federal distribution formula based on 
local unemployment rates, total number of 
unemployed, and per capita income would 
determine allocation of the funds among 
various cities and states. 

In order to encourage widespread partici- 
pation in manpower training programs, day- 
care facilities should be made available to all 
enrollees. Indeed, our recommendations on 
day care, Chapter 6, would make these 
facilities available. 

Better basic education, more effective at- 
tacks on racial and sexual discrimination, 
improved labor market mobility and effective 
manpower training programs will all be nec- 
essary if we are to achieve high employment 
with reasonable price stability. We recom- 
mend (Chapter 6) significantly increased 
funding for all levels of education, and par- 
ticularly for career preparation and contin- 
uing education. The civil rights section 
(Chapter 16) explicitly outlines adequately 
funded programs to achieve an end to racial 
and sexual discrimination in employment. 

A major barrier to labor mobility is the 
ineffectiveness of present job placement sery- 
ices, Federal responsibility in this area lies 
with the Federal-State Employment Service 
system. The ability of this system to respond 
to the needs of the unemployed has been 
seriously questioned. 

An effective job placement system must be 
nationwide in scope. The present, largely 
state-controlled system is obsolete. Fore- 
most among the changes needed is the fed- 
eralization of the Employment Service to 
permit it to pursue national policy and na- 
tional goals. A second basic change would 
entail a significant upgrading of Employ- 
ment Service personnel through training. 
Establishment of some higher salary posi- 
tions would attract more qualified persons. 
We also recommend intensive research ef- 
forts to develop more effective job placement 
systems including further development of 
computerized job banks. These actions com- 
bined with reforms in unemployment insur- 
ance (Chapter 4) should make involuntary 
unemployment both less difficult financially 
and shorter in duration. 

We recommend that a relocation allow- 
ance be provided as an adjustment benefit 
for workers displaced from defense-related 
industries during the next two years (Chap- 
ter 3). The impact and cost of this program 
should be studied to determine if it should 
be extended to include other unemployed 
workers. 
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3 Vocational rehabilitation includes veterans vocational rehabilitation. 


2 Child care components not included here; they are included instead in education budget. 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 3 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 3 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” 
in the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 3. ECONOMIC CONVERSION 


We are already in the midst of a substan- 
tial defense cutback, yet unemployed defense 
workers receive virtually no assistance in 
their efforts to find employment in an 
economy with virtually no growth. 

The sharp defense spending cut expected 
at the end of the war in Southeast Asia will 
produce jarring economic hardship for some 
segments of American society. The experi- 
ence is hardly new in America. Government 
policy changes such as military demobiliza- 
tion, closing of military bases, and liberal- 
ization of trade agreements all have caused 
acute adjustment problems for certain work- 
ers, companies, and geographical areas. The 
federal government has in the past done little 
to alleviate the undesirable side effects of its 
policy changes. However, the major shift in 
government spending—from overseas de- 
struction to building at home—recommended 
in this report requires federal action to as- 
sure that these side effects do not become 
insuperable political obstacles. 

We are already faced with major conver- 
sion problems as our military involvement 
in Southeast Asia—and defense spending 
associated with it—winds down. These con- 
version problems will be intensified by any 
further reductions in the defense budget. 
We have recommended a real decrease in de- 
fense spending of approximately $12 billion 
beyond that which is directly attributable 
to a decrease of spending in Vietnam. 

Defense spending is currently an impor- 
tant component of our economy. At the 
height of the Vietnam War (1968) more than 
10 percent of our national labor force was 
employed in defense-related jobs. This per- 
centage has already dropped substantially 
due to decreased Vietnam spending and is 
expected to reach 7.4 percent by the end 
of 1971.1 Assuming that the additional cuts 
in the defense budget we recommend are 
made, defense related employment should 
fall to about 5.5 percent of the national labor 
force by 1973 and well below 5 percent by 
1976. 

The decrease in defense employment will 
occur in three areas: armed forces personnel, 
Department of Defense civilian employees, 
and employees of defense-related industries 
(military hardware producers and their 
primary suppliers). After our recommended 
cuts, 3.6 million fewer Americans would be 
employed in defense jobs by 1973 than in 
1968. According to Defense Department esti- 
mates, nearly 2.2 million of these jobs will 
have disappeared by June 1971. 


TABLE 3:1.—DEFENSE RELATED EMPLOYMENT AND 
PROJECTIONS 


[In millions] 


End of fiscal year— 
1968 1971 1972 1973 


Defense related employment: 
Armed Fi 3. 
Civil service. 1 
Industry defense-related. 3. 
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Footnotes at end of article. 
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The resulting unemployment will hit cer- 
tain skills, industries, and geographic areas, 
Large numbers of highly trained specialists— 
engineers, physicists, systems analysts—will 
lose their jobs, as will even larger numbers 
of skilled workers—craftsmen, foremen, and 
operatives. The aircraft, ordnance, and com- 
munications and electronics industries will 
be particularly hard hit. Since these indus- 
tries are concentrated in a few geographic 
areas, the economy of those areas will also 
suffer. Seattle, Los Angeles, San Diego, Ft. 
Worth, Bridgeport, and Cambridge-Boston 
are already feeling significant stress. 

Yet the federal government has no clear 
policies to relieve these problems of its own 
making. Although we are now in the midst 
of a substantial defense cutback, unemployed 
defense workers receive virtually no assist- 
ance in their efforts to find employment in 
an economy with virtually no growth. 

The problem of economic conversion is 
not one without precedent for the U.S. econ- 
omy. Defense spending fell from 37.5 per 
cent of GNP at the end of World War II 
(1945) to only 6.6 per cent in 1947. In the 
same period, almost 10 million men and 
women were demobilized from the armed 
forces. However, post-World War II conver- 
sion was bolstered by a backlog of savings 
and consumer demand which has been pent 
up during four years of total mobilization. 

Economists agree that maintenance of ag- 
gregate demand (total demand for goods and 
services) is the primary requirement for as- 
surance of a smooth transition period, and 
that the federal government must assure 
other expenditures are substituted for de- 
clining defense outlays. Certainly there will 
be no difficulty finding alternative uses for 
federal funds. There are tremendous unmet 
needs—in metropolitan development, health, 
housing, income maintenance, fiscal relief 
to states and localities, education, pollution 
control and other areas. We have recom- 
mended increases totaling $54 billion in fed- 
eral non-defense spending by 1973 (over 1971 
levels). These spending increases should as- 
sure a healthy growth rate in the overall 
national economy and prevent any rise in 
the national unemployment rate. Nonethe- 
less, there will be microeconomic problems 
concentrated among the occupations, indus- 
tries, and geographical areas we have already 
mentioned. Specific policies must be devised 
to deal with these problems. 

Unemployed Workers: Programs suggested 
elsewhere in the report will do much to 
ease the conversion of workers from defense- 
related to other employment. These include 
improyments in unemployment insurance, a 
cash assistance program, and a public serv- 
ice employment program (See Chapter 4). 
However, a more specific supplementary 
program of assistance should be provided 
immediately for the “conversion unem- 
ployed.” 

The model for such a program already 
exists for workers displaced as a result of 
the Trade Expanison Act of 1962. Provisions 
from that Act could form the basis of an 
adjustment assistance program meeting the 
needs of former defense workers. 

The new program would guarantee eligible 
workers an income equal to 75 per cent of 
their previous salary for a year. A former 
defense worker working at another job at 
less than 75 per cent of his previous salary 
would receive adjustment assistance suf- 
ficient to bring his total salary to the 
guaranteed level. Some lower paid recipients 
would become eligible for cash assistance 
grants (with the adjustment grants con- 
sidered earned income). Workers receiving 
adjustment assistance would, of course, not 
be eligible for unemployment Insurance. 

Suitable employment for some workers 
might only be available in other cities or 
states. Therefore we recommend eligible 
workers be provided with a relocation al- 
lowance to give them the necessary mobility 
for seeking other jobs. The relocation allow- 
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ance would cover moving expenses plus a 
“tiding over” payment equal to 244 weeks of 
the worker's previous salary. We estimate 
total costs of such programs would be $1.6 
billion in 1972 and $1.4 billion in 19732 

The defense-related unemployed should 
also be given preference in the proposed 
public service employment program and 
manpower training programs. The unique 
component of the “conversion unemployed” 
population will be scientists, engineers, and 
technicians whose skills are directly related 
to military needs and are no longer in great 
demand in the economy. The education and 
talents of these individuals constitute a 
valuable national resource. They should be 
directed toward new needs and problems, We 
can expect—and our budget would en- 
courage—increased demand for engineernig 
and design skills in mass transit, pollution 
control and housing. We propose “conversion 
fellowships” be made available to enable 
highly skilled people to return to school for 
retraining in whatever area they wish. The 
conversion fellowship would pay full tuition 
for two years and would provide a $6,000 liv- 
ing allowance the second year (the recipient 
would be receiving adjustment assistance the 
first year). One hundred thousand of these 
fellowships would be made available over the 
next three years. 

Military dischargees, many of whom are 
unskilled, will also need better programs to 
aid their re-entry into civilian life. The num- 
ber of dischargees is now about double that of 
pre-Vietnam years (about 1 million in 1970 
compared to 550,000 yearly from 1963-1965). 
Approximately 840,000 and 580,000 servicemen 
will be discharged in 1972 and 1973 respec- 
tively under our recommended defense pos- 
ture. Dischargees would level off at 400,000 
through 1974-76. 

The unemployment rate of war veterans 
aged 20-29 was 6.5 per cent in March, 1970, 
a full percentage point above that of non- 
veterans of the same age. Clearly present pro- 
grams of pre-discharge counselling and train- 
ing must be greatly improved and expanded. 
Counselling should be available to all and 
training in civilian employment skills should 
be offered. Cost of these pr would be 
$100 million in 1972, and $65 million in 1973. 
In 1971, the total cost for these programs was 
$14 million. 

Veterans education (G.I. Bill) participation 
rates are far below those experienced with 
World War II veterans. Approximately 15 per 
cent of Vietnam veterans are now enrolled 
in schools. We should attempt to increase 
participation to 20 per cent by 1974. Less 
than 10 per cent of military dischargees par- 
ticipate in Veterans On-the-Job Training 
programs; a figure which we expect to in- 
crease to 15 per cent immediately and fall 
back to 10 per cent by 1974. 

Disadvantaged Areas: Some states and 
localities face localized depressions as large 
defense-related industries or military bases 
are closed or cut back. 

The Office of Economic Adjustment in the 
Department of Defense was set up in 1961 to 
provide planning and technical assistance for 
communities suffering the consequences of 
defense cutbacks of any kind. However, the 
Office has worked solely with communities 
affected by shutdowns of military bases. It 
has assisted more than 100 communities. 
The Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) also is authorized to assist communi- 
ties where bases have closed (if unemploy- 
ment exceeds the national average by 50 per 
cent). Assistance includes grants and loan 
guarantees for new or expanding commercial 
or industrial firms. 

We recommend that a new Office of Eco- 
nomic Conversion be created to provide 
technical and planning assistance to com- 
munities affected by declines in defense- 
related spending or other government- 
induced conversion problems. The office 
would also coordinate (but not run) other 
governmental programs which can assist 
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such communities. Primary among these 
would be EDA assistance, which should be 
made available to affected communities. 
Disadvantaged firms: A number of eco- 
nomic conversion schemes have proposed 
mechanisms to encourage defense firms to 
diversify or convert to civilian production. 
However, there is widespread doubt concern- 
ing the ability of major defense contractors 
to convert effectively. In many cases top 
management is unfamiliar with the competi- 
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` tive world of the commercial market place; 


major defense concerns often have low capi- 
talization, limited generalized marketing 
capacity, and insufficient experience in pro- 
ducing high-volume output at low unit cost. 
It is not surprising that there is a dis- 
couraging history of failure in commercial 
diversification efforts by defense firms. In 
this context, there is no compelling reason 
to artificially protect defense firms from 
the healthy competition of the market. Those 


TABLE 3:2,—ECONOMIC CONVERSION 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Adjustment assistance. 

Relocation assistance.. 

Conversion fellowships ae 
Predischarge counseling and manpower training. 
Veterans on-the-job training t 


Total? 


1 Counted here rather than in budget for employment and manpower training. 
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ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 4 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 4 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 4. INCOME MAINTENANCE: SOCIAL 
INSURANCE AND INCOME SUPPORT 

As a consequence of our recommendations, 
poverty in America would be officially 
eliminated. 

The budget proposed in this report is a 
budget for a growing, productive America. 
Programs and policies assume an economy 
providing a high level of employment and a 
government goal of assuring a decent job at 
a decent wage for all Americans. Therefore 
we expect most Americans will continue to 
rely on wages and salaries from employment 
for a high portion of their income. As a re- 
sult, recommendations made elsewhere prob- 
ably will affect most Americans more than 
specific proposals in this chapter. 

Yet there are some Americans who do not 
receive an adequate share of the benefits of 
the economy even when it is operating at 
full capacity. For these Americans, wages 
from employment will not suffice. In 1969, 
nearly 24 million persons lived on incomes 
below the subsistence level as calculated by 
the Census Bureau ($3,743 for a family of 
four in 1969).* Projections suggest that in 
1976, under present income maintenance 
programs, 21 million will still be below the 
poverty line.* 

There is not space in this report, nor is 
there any longer need, to justify federal ef- 
forts to eliminate poverty. That goal is 
clearly stated in the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1965, and it has been incorporated to 
some degree in almost every activity of the 
federal government. Numerous government 
programs are designed to assist poor people 
to become independent wage earners; these 
range from training of individuals to pro- 
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Administration— 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


grams to stimulate the economic growth of 
regions, From our projections above, it can 
be seen that we expect these efforts, in a 
growing economy, to have significant effects 
in reducing the number and percentage of 
Americans living in poverty. Nevertheless 
there will remain, in 1976, the 21 million 
people unable to pay for basic needs, and 
additional millions lacking an acceptable 
standard of living even though they are able 
to sustain themselves. 

The continued existence of poverty will 
have widespread consequences. Inadequate 
income not infrequently means inadequate 
health, housing, and education. In addition, 
Society as a whole suffers both through loss 
of economic productivity (resulting in a low- 
ered Gross National Product) and through 
unrealized human potential. 

The causes of poverty and inadequate in- 
come are many—inadequate employment op- 
portunity in the economy, lack of skills, dis- 
ability, old age and family responsibilities. 
Income maintenance programs to supplement 
income from productive employment must be 
designed to deal with people in these widely 
divergent circumstances. Present government 
programs provide both in-kind assistance 
(food stamps, housing subsidies, Medicare) 
and cash assistance. There are two basic ways 
the government supplies cash: social insur- 
ance, such as Social Security and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, and income su 
such as Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren and Old Age Assistance. 

In general, we favor cash rather than in- 
kind assistance since the recipient is provided 
with a greater degree of personal freedom 
and dignity in determining how to allocate 
his personal resources. However, in those 
cases where supply (particularly in housing 
and health care) does not readily expand to 
meet increased demand from low-income 
families, in-kind assistance must be con- 
tinued, at least until the imbalance is 
corrected, 

Present social insurance programs are de- 
ficient in both the extent of coverage and 
benefit levels. Social Security, probably the 
soundest of all income maintenance pro- 
grams, nonetheless does not provide adequate 
benefits for many recipients. Large numbers 
of workers are not covered by Unemployment 
Insurance; Those who are covered receive 
an average of only 34 percent of their pre- 
vious weekly wage. 

Present income support programs, particu- 
larly Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC), have been widely criticized by 
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which are able to adapt will survive of their 
own accord. 
FOOTNOTES 

1 Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 

*This estimate assumes 720,000 laid-off 
defense workers with an average previously 
weekly salary of $200 for an average dura- 
tion of 12 weeks in 1972, and 660,000 in 1973. 
We estimate 30 per cent of the total laid off 
will move at an average cost of $450. 
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2 Veterans’ education outlays subsumed under education budget and not included in totals here 


nearly all elements of American society. 
AFDC’s defects include the following: 

Benefit levels vary widely from state to 
state and are insufficient almost everywhere. 

The program is structured in many States 
to encourage family break-ups. 

The program affords recipients little in- 
centive to work. 

Both kinds of programs must be expanded 
to assure every household an adequate in- 
come. Greatly improved social insurance pro- 
grams must be provided for Americans who, 
through age, disability or involuntary un- 
employment, no longer earn income. In addi- 
tion, new and effective programs of income 
support are needed for those whose income 
is inadequate. As a consequence of our rec- 
ommendations for these programs, poverty 
in America will be officially eliminated by 
1975. 

Income Maintenance + 


Social insurance and income support pro- 
grams are intricately joined pieces of a na- 
tional income maintenance policy. The 
objective is to design programs which will fit 
the needs of people in a variety of situations 
and which can be administered efficiently. 
The most dramatic changes we suggest from 
present programs are in the area of income 
support. 

Income Support Programs: Alternative in- 
come support plans which have been sug- 
gested to replace AFDC include: 

(a) reform of the present public assistance 
system; 

(b) institution of a child allowance; 

(c) a wage subsidy approach; and 

(d) institution of a cash assistance pro- 
gram structured along the lines of President 
Nixon's Family Assistance Plan (FAP). 

Alternative (a) is beyond consideration. 
The present AFDC program is demeaning in 
fact and concept, for the reasons cited above. 
Piecemeal reforms will not suffice. The Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Income Maintenance 
(the Heineman Commission) termed the 
system “untenable.” 

Child allowances would provide monthly 
payments of an equal amount per child to 
all families with children. Since every family 
would receive an equal amount per child, it 
is argued that there would be no stigma at- 
tached to receiving the assistance. However, 
since allowances would not vary with family 
income, such a program would tend to redis- 
tribute income from single people to families 
and from small to large families but not 
between income groups. As a result, allow- 
ances would be paid to many families not 
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in need. Although a part of these payments 
could be recouped through income taxation, 
the cost of even a moderate allowance would 
be high and still leave many families in 
poverty. The Social Security Administration 
has calculated that a plan providing $600 
yearly per child would have a gross cost of 
$43 billion and a net cost of $28 billion after 
taxes (assuming present income tax exemp- 
tions for children were eliminated). 

Wage subsidy proposals (alternative c) 
would provide a government subsidy to make 
up the difference between an employee's 
wage and a standard set by the federal gov- 
ernment. Such an approach seems to be 
based on the false assumption that most 
present recipients of public assistance are 
employable and can be “moved off welfare” 
into private employment. Unfortunately, the 
vast majority of present public assistance 
recipients are aged, blind, disabled, or women 
with young children. 

Wage subsidy proposals also suffer from 
two significant difficulties. First, they act 
as a subsidy to the employer, who can keep 
wages low while knowing the government 
will contribute up to the standard level. 
Secondly, since wages are not tied to family 
size, a wage subsidy program would not be a 
very effective income support device for large 
families. 

We recommend that the present welfare 
system be replaced by a cash assistance grant 
(CAG) program similar in mechanism to the 
Administration’s Family Assistance Program. 
Such a program would provide for a cash 
allowance based on family size, but reduced 
by an established percentage (for example, 
50 per cent— or 50 cents) for each one dollar 
earned. 

For example: 

(a) Suppose the annual cash assistance 
level for a family of four is set at $3,500. 

(b) Suppose a particular family earns 
$2,000. 

(c) Then 50 percent (or fifty cents) of 
each dollar earned (50 percent of $2,000 
= $1,000) would be substracted from the total 
provided from the cash assistance grant 
($3,500) — $1,000. 

(d) leaving a cash assistance grant of 
$2,500. 

(e) and making a total family income of 
($2,000 earned + $2,500 cash assistance) 
= $4,500. 

The major policy variables involved in 
devising such a program are: 

Coverage: households eligible for receiving 
the cash assistance grants (CAG). 

The size of the basic cash allowance; the 
amount of cash assistance a household with 
no other income would receive. The basic 
cash allowance varies with family size. 

The per cent (called the offset tar rate) 
applied to each dollar of earned income in 
order to reduce the size of the basic cash 
allowance. 

Let us look at each of these critical policy 
choices more closely. 

Coverage: The Administration proposal 
would cover only families with children, 
thereby excluding single individuals and 
childless couples, including most of the aged. 
Single individuals and the aged have particu- 
larly high rates of poverty. The President’s 
Commission on Income Maintenance has 
suggested universal coverage. However, the 
wider the coverage, the greater the total pro- 
gram costs will be. 

We recommend households with children 
and households whose head is under 65 be 
covered by CAG; childless households headed 
by the elderly should be dealt with separately 
because of their special needs. 

The Size of the Cash Allowance: The Ad- 
ministration’s original proposal would have 
given $500 each for the first two family mem- 
bers and $300 for each additional member— 
$1,600 for a family of four. The President’s 
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Commission on Income Maintenance pro- 
posed an allowance of $2,400. Some groups 
have called for a goal of an allowance equal 
to the poverty line, while the National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization wants the allow- 
ance be pegged to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) low-income standard of 
living budget. They call for an allowance of 
$5,500. The higher the level of the cash 
allowance, the higher total program costs 
will be. 

What is an adequate level for a cash al- 
lowance? As a goal, it is completely incon- 
sistent to advocate a level below “the 
poverty level.” The official poverty level 
($3,743 for a family of four in calendar year 
1969) was established as the income level 
below which a family becomes dependent 
upon a variety of social programs to survive. 
It is just such a condition of dependency 
that income maintenance is designed to 
eliminate. 

The official poverty level, however, has 
been repeatedly criticized as inadequate. It 
is constructed from a Department of Agri- 
culture economy food plan which is designed 
for “emergency or temporary use when funds 
are low.” For households of three or more, 
the poverty line is three times the cost of the 
1963 economy food plan, adjusted for cost 
of living increases. Miss Mollie Orshansky, 
who devised the line, terms it, “The lowest 
amount of income which would make pos- 
sible a level of living conforming to mini- 
mally acceptable American consumption 
standards.” 

Is the poverty line inadequate? Miss Or- 
shansky comments, “Whatever the rationale 
for the poverty line, it should be relative 
over time. The line should be adjusted pe- 
riodically to take into account the rising 
real standard of living enjoyed by the ma- 
jority of Americans. However, the official 
poverty line ($3,743 in 1969) has not been so 
adjusted.” As a result, Miss Orshansky sug- 
gests that by 1976, the poverty level should 
be adjusted upward 25 percent (from $4,708 
to $5,898 for a family of four in 1976). We 
will, therefore, use a figure 25 per cent above 
the Social Security Administration (SAA) 
poverty line to represent the target poverty 
level basic cash allowance for our Cash As- 
sistance Grant program. 

Unfortunately, a basic cash allowance 
equalling the target poverty level by 19765 
would involve an inordinate cost—$51.6 bil- 
lion, assuming we used a 50 per cent offset 
rate. Instead, we recommend a basic cash 
allowance which approaches the target pov- 
erty level by increments. By 1976, the allow- 
ance would reach the SSA poverty level as 
currently defined (for that year $4,708 for 
a family of four); by 1980, it would, hope- 
fully, have reached the full target poverty 
level for that year. Total costs for CAG in 
1976 would be $28 billion. 

The Offset Rate: The third policy consid- 
eration, the offset rate, is of importance be- 
cause it helps determine both the total cost 
of the program and the degree to which the 
program will impair the incentive to work. 
Lower offset rates strengthen the incentive 
to work—but at the same time, raise the 
total cost of the program. This occurs be- 
cause the lower the offset rate, the more 
income a recipient can earn before his cash 
allowance disappears. 

Work incentives—as distinguished from 
work requirements—are a relevant consid- 
eration in every non-slave society. Rational 
human beings will work only when they per- 
ceive it is worth their while to do so. Thus, 
many people would not work if they knew 
that for each dollar they made, the govern- 
ment would immediately tax away 75 per 
cent of it. This is particularly true if they 
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are guaranteed a minimum level of income 
sufficient to meet basic needs, whether they 
work or not. The alternatives to providing 
work incentives are either instituting a re- 
strictive work requirement or leaving many 
necessary jobs in the economy unfilled. 

If the offset rate is high the work incen- 
tive is weakened. Using our CAG program as 
an example, in 1976 a family of four would 
receive $4,708. If the offset tax were as high 
as 75 per cent, a family head working full 
time and earning $5,000 would lose all but 
$1,000 of his cash assistance; his total income 
(before taxes) would be about $5,900, an in- 
crease of only $1,200 for a year’s full time 
work, 

An infinite number of alternatives exist for 
setting the CAG offset rate. The most attrac- 
tive options include: 

(1) A consent offset rate on gross income: 
50 per cent is the figure most frequently 
mentioned. 

(2) A constant offset rate applied to in- 
come net of taxes and net of loss of benefits 
from in-kind programs (housing subsidies, 
food stamps, day care) which cut off at cer- 
tain income levels. 

(3) A progressive offset rate on income 
(gross or net), increasing as income rises, 

A progressive offset rate would be a help- 
ful compromise between work incentives and 
program costs. The operation of one possible 
set of progressive offset rates, in terms of 
earnings and total income based on the 1976 
cash assistance level of $4,708 for a family of 
four, is shown below. 


Earnings Offset rates 
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$1,050 plus 50 percent of 
income above $3,000, 
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Low offset rates at low levels of earned in- 
come would make low-income jobs still rela- 
tively attractive since the worker would be 
able to keep most of his earnings. Under the 
scheme above, a worker earning $4,000 would 
have a total income of $7,158 or $2,450 higher 
than had he not worked at all (if he had not 
worked at all he would have received $4,708). 
A higher offset rate for moderate levels of 
earning would keep cost down and not be 
too much of a work disincentive since the 
alternative—not working—would greatly re- 
duce total income. Thus a worker earning 
$6,000 would only be able to keep $500 of 
his next $1,000 of income; his total income 
would be $8,158. However, should he decide 
not to work at all, his total income would 
fall from $8,158 to $4,708—undoubtedly 
enough to keep him working. 

Unfortunately, this set of progressive off- 
set rates combined with our basic cash allow- 
ance of $4,708 in 1976 would make the pro- 
on quite expensive—over $36 billion in 

We are left to consider a flat offset rate 
of 50 per cent on earned income—a figure 
recommended both by the Heineman Com- 
mission, and the President in his 1970 legis- 
lative proposal for a Family Assistance Pro- 
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gram (FAP). The figure is a reasonable 
trade-off between work disincentives and 
total program oest. Assuming a basic allow- 
ance of $4,708 for a family of four and an 
offset rate of 50 per cent on earned income, 
a worker earning $6,000 would have a total 
income of $7,708, whereas, if he had no 
income from employment he would receive 
$4,708. The difference between working and 
not working, therefore, amounts of $3,000— 
or a more than 60 per cent increase in income, 
Probably, this would not provide very much 
of a work disincentive.’ 

The degree of work disincentive associated 
with the cash assistance program is not 
solely determined by the offset rate. The pro- 
visions of other programs and laws (food 
stamps, housing subsidies, day care, state, 
local and federal taxes) also diminish the 
take-home value of an additional dollar 
earned, since the subsidies decrease as in- 
come increases. We must look at the cumu- 
lative impact (the cumulative marginal x 
rate on earned income) and attempt 
relate the CAG program to other programs in 
such a way as to diminish the work disin- 

ives. 
sein technique designed to reduce the 
cumulative marginal tax rates is to be cere 
some of the marginal taxes on individu: 
programs on the basis of a dollar already 
reduced by other marginal taxes. ‘Thus oe 
CAG offset tax rate on earned income coul 
be applied to net (after-tax) income rather 

gross income.” 
owe DÀ a system in which the CAG 
offset (50 percent) rate is calculated on 
earning minus the amount lost throug 
added housing and day care payments, fed- 
eral, state, and local income taxes, and the 
social security payroll tax. Total costs for 
our program (with a basic cash allowance of 
$4,708) would be $28 billion in 1976. A 

In summary, our initial program would 
very similar to the President's proposal. We 
would begin in 1972 with a basic allowance 


400 for a family of four and would 
ey only families with children. (States 
which presently have higher public assistance 
payments would be required to supplement 
the federal effort to that level. The federal 
government would provide 30 percent of this 


ment.) In 1973, the CAG program 
a eit to cover all households headed 
by persons under 65 or elderly persons with 
children. The basic allowance would also 
increase in stages until it reached the Census 
Bureau poverty level in 1975. The allowance 
would climb to 25 percent above the poverty 


1980. 
ree CAG: The program 


Administration of 
jetely administered by the 
es een 7 ath a minimum of 


eral vernment, 
Sopuintien: and investigation. The model 
should be the income tax system rather than 
resent welfare system. 
awe have tried to angura. wes =“ recono 
ed am will not destroy inc 
cae NE the Administration’s 1970- 
1 proposal went a step further and required 
employment or the seeking of employment 
by the able-bodied head of a family as a 
requirement for receiving assistance. If the 
recipient refused to work his or her share 
of the family’s cash assistance would have 
been cut off. The Administration specifically 
exempted women with pre-school children. 
The Heineman Commission, on the other 
hand, suggested no work requirement. 

We foresee no possibility of recipients 
choosing not to work in numbers large 
enough to affect either the cost of the pro- 
gram or the manpower supply of the nation. 
However, it is quite possible to imagine the 
demoralizing effect of even a few obviously 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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able workers supported in idleness by tax- 
payers, particularly in times of rising taxes. 
Thus we recommend that the administrators 
be provided with the following means of 
dealing with the problem, 

Unemployed recipients of working age 
(with the exception of women with children 
under 16) would be required to register 
with the U.S. Employment Service and would 
be expected to accept a decent job offer (not 
paying below the minimum wage) or if lack- 
ing skills, to enroll in training to prepare 
them for employment. If a person refuses 
reasonable opportunities for employment or 
training, that part of the cash assistance 
grant attributable to his or her presence in 
the family would be terminated. Needless to 
say such a sanction will require sophisticated 
safeguards to assure that recipients are not 
subject to administrative prejudice. It is 
equally important that the procedures be 
fully spelled out and relatively automatic 
so that “enforcement” does not become an 
absorbing concern of program adminis- 
trators, 

(II) Social Insurance Programs, 

Unemployment Insurance; Unemployment 
insurance is designed to provide cash bene- 
fits to regularly employed workers during 
limited periods of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Since it is an insurance program, 
benefits are based primarily upon previous 
wage levels rather than current income needs. 
Most states provide benefits for a maximum 
of 26 weeks, although during times of high 
unemployment, the period has been ex- 
panded temporarily to 39 weeks. 

However, there are several major short- 
comings in the existing unemployment 
compensation program: 

(A) Limited Coverage: As of 1969, over 57 
million workers were protected by unemploy- 
ment insurance, but 13 million (18 per cent) 
were not. 1970 legislation will extend cov- 
erage by 1973 to approximately 4.75 million 
additional workers in small firms, non- 
profit organizations, and state hospitals and 
institutions of higher learning. Farm work- 
ers, domestic workers, and most state and 
local government employees will remain un- 
covered. In 1968, 64 per cent of those per- 
sons unemployed during the year were, for 
one reason or another, ineligible to receive 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

(B) Variations Between States in Benefit 
Payments: Benefit levels are set by individ- 
ual states and consequently vary widely. The 
weekly benefit amount is a set fraction of 
the claimant's previous quarterly or weekly 
wage up to a maximum amount. Both the set 
fraction and the maximum vary by state. 
The maximum benefit ranges from 31 per 
cent of the average weekly wage of covered 
workers in Alaska, Michigan, and Washington 
to 61 per cent of the average weekly wage of 
covered workers in Hawali. Benefits, as of 
May, 1970, averaged $49.30 per week, but state 
averages varied from $33.57 per week 
in West Virginia to $58.63 per week in 
Connecticut. 

(C) Inadequate Imsurance Benefits: At 
least 40 per cent of claimants fail to get 
benefit equal to half of their weekly wage. 
The major reason for this is that maximum 
benefits in most states have continually 
fallen as a per cent of average weekly wage. 
Currently, more than half of all claimants 
are eligible for the maximum benefits. Re- 
peated urgings to states by the President and 
Congress to increase benefits have so far been 
ignored. The goal, set first by President Elsen- 
hower in 1954, that 80 per cent of covered 
workers receive, if unemployed, a benefit of 
one-half their regular wage, has not been 
approached. 

(D) Inadequate Duration of Benefits: Ap- 
proximately 25-25 per cent of all workers 
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who receive benefits have not found employ- 
ment when their benefits end. This figure 
rises to 33 per cent during recessionary pe- 
riods. The 1970 Employment Security Act 
included a provision to extend unemploy- 
ment benefits an additional 13 weeks when- 
ever national unemployment rates exceed 
4.5 per cent for three consecutive months. 

Clearly additional changes are called for. 
Coverage should be extended to include farm 
workers and domestic workers. In addition, 
the federal government should establish a 
minimum federal benefit standard of 50 per 
cent of the worker's weekly wage loss, up to 
a maximum of $6,000 per year. Average 
weekly benefits would increase from about 
$50 currently to $113 in 1976. The federal 
government should also require that no state 
have a maximum period of payment of less 
than one year. 

The increases in outlays necessitated by 
these changes can be covered by raising the 
payroll tax base from its present level of 
$2,800 to $6,000. In addition, the Federal 
government should drop the provision which 
allows states to vary their unemployment 
insurance tax according to “experience rat- 
ings.” The desire to achieve lower state un- 
employment insurance tax rates provides an 
incentive to deny benefits to as many un- 
employed persons as possible. We recommend 
that the federal government give states the 
option of either imposing on employers a 
2.4 per cent (2.0 per cent after 1974) payroll 
tax on the $6,000 wage base, or not adopting 
the tax and having employers in the state 
pay a 2.7 per cent tax directly to the federal 
government. Under either alternative, 0.4 per 
cent of the tax would go to support a fed- 
erally administered U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice; the remainder would be more than 
sufficient to cover projected outlays for un- 
employment insurance benefits. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE FOR THE ELDERLY 


More than 25 percent of Americans who 
have passed the age of 65 are living in pov- 
erty. This is more than twice the poverty 
rate of the entire population. Our goal is to 
assure that all elderly households have at 
least a poverty level income by 1975. Im- 
provements and revisions are necessary in 
both Social Security (OASDI) and Old Age 
Assistance (OAA) in order to achieve this 
goal. 

I. Social Insurance: Social Security has 
been and will continue to be the cornerstone 
of the present income maintenance system 
for the aged. The program was constructed 
and has been since supported as a social in- 
surance system. When an insured worker or 
his spouse reaches the eligible retirement 
age, benefits are paid to him in relation to 
his earlier payroll contributions. However, 
benefit payment patterns deviate from strict 
insurance concepts in several respects: (1) 
Those who earned a relatively low income 
during their employment years receive a 
higher percentage of total benefits than 
their percentage of total contributions; (2) 
Benefits are not financed solely from the 
total contributed by present recipients when 
they were employed, but also out of the con- 
tributions of present-day workers; (3) Bene- 
fits are reduced by some percentage of any 
income currently earned by recipients. In 
short, Social Security has taken on some as- 
pects of income support programs while con- 
tinuing to operate as an insurance program. 

The conflict between income support and 
income insurance objectives within the 
Social Security program suggests two alter- 
native paths OASDI might follow: 

Return OASDI to a strict insurance pro- 
gram. This could only be accomplished after 
either an adequate cash assistance grant 
program which covered the elderly were en- 
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acted, or after OAA were expanded enough 
to ensure the elderly poor a decent income. 

Maintain Social Security as a mixed in- 
come insurance-income support program and 
improve the programs benefit levels and 
eligibility requirements. 

We accept the second alternative and rec- 
ommend several changes in the present So- 
cial Security law. First, we recommend that 
the minimum benefit be raised from its 
present level of $64 per month ($96 per 
couple) to $100 per month ($150 per couple). 
This would assure all single beneficiaries a 
total of at least $1,200 yearly and would go 
far to reduce poverty among the elderly. 
We also recommend that all Social Security 
benefits be increased 5 per cent immediately 
and by an additional 5 per cent in 1973, and 
an additional 10 per cent in 1976. These rec- 
ommended increases should be in addition 
to automatic benefit increases as the cost of 
living (Consumer Price Index) increases. 

To finance these benefit increases, changes 
will have to be made in the Social Security 
payroll tax. First, however, if we are going to 
maintain and improve the income-support 
aspects of Social Security, we must diminish 
the present regressive effect of the tax. 

The present payroll tax—as of 1970, a flat 
rate on the first $7,800 of income—is an 
inequitable manner of financing what is, at 
least partially, an income redistribution pro- 
gram. We recommend that the OASDI wage 
base be increased immediately to $15,000 
and be again raised to $16,000 in 1974, and 
$17,000 in 1976. The OASDI employee tax 
could then be decreased from its current 
4.8 per cent level to 3.2 per cent in 1972, 
rising to 3.8 per cent in 1973, 3.9 per cent 
in 1974, 4.1 per cent in 1975 and 4.5 per cent 
thereafter. During 1972 and 1973, an addi- 
tional 0.8 per cent payroll tax would cover 
the Hospital Insurance portion of OASDIHI. 
This tax will disappear when National Health 
Insurance goes into effect in 1974. OASDI 
benefits, which totaled $36.0 billion in 1971, 
would total $66.2 billion in 1976.5 Contri- 
butions to the OASDI trust fund would total 
$60.6 billion in the latter. 

II. Income Support: Old Age Assistance: 
In order to assure a poverty level income 
for every elderly household, the income sup- 
port program for the elderly, Old Age Assist- 
ance (OAA), must also be greatly improved. 
Federal benefit standards should be set so 
that by 1976 all single recipients will be 
guaranteed an allowance of $175 monthly 
($240 for couples) —the poverty level income. 
These payments would be reduced 50 cents 
for every dollar of income earned and one 
dollar for every dollar of Social Security 
received. The program should be completely 
federally administered and, by 1974, all pro- 
gram costs should be borne by the federal 
government. OAA outlays under such a pro- 
gram would rise to $7.1 billion in 1976. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE FOR THE DISABLED 


Recommendations made above for the old 
age (retirement) portion of OASDI should 
also apply to the survivor and disability por- 
tions. Other income support programs for 
the disabled—<Aid to the Blind (AB) and Aid 
to the Permanently and Temporarily Dis- 
abled (APTD)—must also be improved. A 
minimum benefit level of $110 per month 
should be instituted in 1972, at which time, 
the federal government should assume full 
responsibility for administering these pro- 
grams. Recipients of AB and APTD should 
be eligible to receive CAG or OAA as well; 
their AB or APTD benefits would count as 
unearned income, reducing their CAG or 
OAA payment. 

Veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties and survivors of servicemen killed in 
service are eligible for Veterans Compensa- 
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tion. Outlays are expected to increase from 
$3.3 billion to $3.8 billion in 1976 as a re- 
sult of Vietnam deaths and disabilities and 
a newly enacted 10 percent increase in 
benefits. 

The Veterans Pension Program also acts 
as an income support program, primarily for 
the elderly. Veteran’s pensions are essentially 
public assistance payments made available 
to veterans as a reward for military service 
during periods of war. Veterans with a non- 
service connected incapacitating disability 
and with income below $1,800 ($3,000 with 
dependents) are eligible. However, if they 
are over 65, they are automatically con- 
sidered 90 per cent disabled for purposes 
of the program. Since the revisions recom- 
mended above in OAA will provide elderly 
veterans with equivalent benefits, we see no 
need for this program to continue. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend veterans’ pension pay- 
ments be reduced $1 for every dollar of 
CAG or OAA received. Ultimately, this will 
eliminate the veterans pensions program. By 
1976, outlays will have fallen to $400 million 
from their present level of nearly $2.4 billion. 


IN-KIND SERVICES 


I. Food Stamps: The fact that millions of 
Americans are inadequately fed and suffering 
from various stages of malnutrition has been 
amply documented. According to a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture study, only 37 per cent 
of families with income under $3,000 main- 
tained good diets. Hunger USA estimated the 
number of Americans suffering from mal- 
nutrition at more than 10 million. Malnu- 
trition is a major factor retarding the in- 
tellectual development of children, a primary 
cause of ill-health, and a not unimportant 
contributor to lower productivity rates of 
workers. 

The food stamp program, the major “in- 
kind aid” food program, is quite inadequate. 
Food stamps are sold to families who may 
use them to purchase foods of greater value 
than the cost of the stamps. In calendar 
year 1970, over 6 million people participated 
in the food stamp program. 

Another food program, the Commodity Dis- 
tribution Program distributes farm surpluses 
of certain nonperishable foods in order to 
supplement the diet of poor families. The 
program currently reaches about 3 million 
people. 

Participation in the two programs has 
fallen far short of the total number in need, 
and indeed of the total number eligible. The 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs reported in 1969 that the two 
programs together serve only 44 per cent of 
Americans who are so poor that they must 
have assistance if they are to escape mal- 
nutrition, and only 26 per cent of the 24 
million Americans whose income falls below 
the official poverty line. 

Neither program is designed to assure a 
participating household an adequate diet; 
both are administered under local welfare 
requirements, and therefore, exclude many 
of the poor. The exclusions, plus the re- 
luctance or inability of many persons to buy 
Food Stamps, account for the low rate of 
participation. 

The Cash Allowance Grant program previ- 
ously recommended would ultimately make 
both programs unnecessary. People would 
have enough money to buy food. Our im- 
mediate recommendation, however, is a tem- 
porarily expanded food stamp program cover- 
ing all poor families. Such a program could 
quickly eliminate hunger in the United 
States. This goal is both well within our 
reach and not inordinately costly. 

We recommend that in 1972, every family 
of four be eligible for $1,200 worth of food 
stamps, to be reduced by 25 cents for every 
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dollar of annual income above $840. (The 
cash assistance grant would be counted as 
income). Unlike in the present program, 
recipients would not have to buy the food 
stamps; they would be provided free. Since 
the basic CAG allowance would increase 
to the poverty level by 1975, the food stamp 
program would gradually diminish. Total 
outlays for the food stamp program would 
rise from their 1971 level of $1.5 billion to 
$4.2 billion in 1972; by 1976, outlays would 
fall back to $680 million. 

An alternative would be to provide a lower 
basic CAG allowance and to indefinitely 
maintain the food stamp program separate- 
ly. We do not recommend this alternative 
because of our preference for cash rather 
than in-kind assistance. However, since the 
health and well-being of children is a social 
concern, we recommend continued assist- 
ance in child nutrition. Accordingly, we rec- 
ommend the school lunch program be ex- 
panded and a new school breakfast program 
be instituted, thus ensuring school chil- 
dren at least one, and, in some cases, two 
well-balanced meals every school day. 

Il. Social Services: The adoption of this re- 
port's proposals in the health, education, and 
manpower areas would move many social 
services (like day care, manpower counsel- 
ing, and family planning) from public as- 
sistance to new administrative settings. In 
addition, the institution of an effective in- 
come maintenance program such as CAG 
would eliminate the investigative and eli- 
gibility determination functions long per- 
formed by social workers associated with 
AFDC. 

The implementation of CAG can be ex- 
pected to displace some of the estimated 
85,000 present social workers in agencies 
largely supported by public assistance funds. 
Many social workers would undoubtedly “fol- 
low” a function like day care to its new 
administrative domain. Others would con- 
tinue casework related to other programs. In 
addition, there should be a major new effort 
to extend to all who need them the social 
services available in a community. We rec- 
ommend the institution of a federally funded 
outreach program, building on several ex- 
isting demonstration models. Social workers 
would inform citizens about social services, 
and in addition, be advocates for their clients 
in dealings with various service bureaucracies 
in the community. The outreach program 
would be run from neighborhood service cen- 
ters wherever they exist. The centers would 
house many of the available community 
services under one roof (see Chapter 8). 

The outreach program could be financed 
by 75 percent federal matching grants for 
operating costs to state and local public wel- 
fare agencies. Federal funds should also be 
made available to retrain present social 
workers who wish to participate in the out- 
reach program. We estimate a program grad- 
ually increasing to involve 25,000 outreach 
workers by 1976 would cost approximately 
$250 million by that year. 

Major new federal initiatives are also 
needed in child welfare and services for the 
aging. A substantial increase in funds is 
needed for child welfare programs. Locating 
children in adopted or foster families, group 
homes, or institutions are worthwhile serv- 
ices which more than pay their way in les- 
sened institutional expenses and remedial 
programs later on. The President has recom- 
mended a massive increase of Federal funds 
for these programs as well as establishment 
of minimum national standards. We recom- 
mend his proposals be accepted. We also 
recommend a major new program of adop- 
tion subsidies to encourage the adoption of 
hard to place children (see Chapter 12). 
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TABLE 4:1.—INCOME MAINTENANCE? 
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Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 


Administration 
Estimated, 
1971 


Urban coalition recommendations 
1973 1974 


Proposed 
P972 1975 


rT A 51, 196 55, 711 
Unemployment insurance 3.. 7,6: 
Veterans compensation 


Federal retirement and disability 


Subtotal 


Income support: 
Cash assistance: 

Cash assistance grant (CAG) 
State supplement 
Old-age assistance (OAA) 
Aid to the blind (A 
Aid to disabled (APTD) 
Veterans pensions. 
AFDC 


17, 962 27, 258 
17 131 


Social services 

Food stamps. 

Commodity distribution... - 

School lunch and breakfast 

Ce Ro) ee See ee 


Subtotal 19, 961 20, 357 31, 338 39, 302 


76, 488 81, 445 97, 837 111, 056 


2 Includes railroad retirement. 


! ASDI, CAG, OAA, AB, APTD, State supplement, veterans pensions, and 
aE coy es 3 Excludes conversion assistance payments in 1972 and 1973. 


food stamps were derived through use of the Urban Institute’s computer simulation model. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 These include an economic policy which 
assures maximum utilization of our produc- 
tive capacity and consequently high levels 
of growth and employment, a public service 
employment program providing 1 million jobs 
by 1976, a higher minimum wage ($2.50 by 
1976) with increased coverage, and short 
term wage, price and credit controls if neces- 
sary. (See Chapter 2) 

* More than 45,000,000 Americans currently 
have incomes below the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics poverty level, which represents the 
lowest standard of living consistent with 
well-being ($5,948 for a family of four). 
Years are federal Fiscal Years unless other- 
wise stated. 

3 These estimates as well as cost estimates 
for most of the income maintenance pro- 
grams discussed in this chapter are derived 
from the “income maintenance simulation 
model” of the Urban Institute. 

‘Income maintenance for the elderly and 
disabled are considered in separate sections 
of this chapter. 

ë Years are federal 
otherwise stated. 

è Since work disincentives are not a con- 
sideration with income not obtained from 
employment, we recommend higher offset 
rates on such income—60 per cent on the 
first $3,000, 75 per cent on non-earned in- 
come between $3,000-5,000 and 100 per cent 
on any non-earned income over $5,000. 

*¥or example, instead of applying a 50 per 
cent offset tax rate to the next dollar earned 
by a family earning $4,000, the rate could 
be applied to that dollar minus $.20 paid in 
federal income and Social Security tax. The 
CAG offset tax under this system (equal to 50 
per cent of income after taxes, which in our 
example is $.80) would be $.40 rather than 
8.50. 

Totals include railroad retirement. 


Fiscal Years unless 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 5 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude Chapter 5 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s ““Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971- 
76” in the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 5. HEALTH 


We must rectify the shortage of health 
manpower and facilities and create a re- 
source distribution pattern which insures 
access to care for all. 

American health care presents a major na- 
tional paradox. No other nation contributes 
as much to medical research. No other na- 
tion provides better training for its doctors. 
Some U.S. citizens enjoy a quality of health 
care unsurpassed anywhere in the world. We 
particularly excel at providing crisis care for 
some serious illnesses; we have modern fa- 
cilities and superbly capable technicians 
which keep alive patients who would die in 
any other setting. For the health practitioner, 
the U.S. health system is the best in the 
world with regard to working conditions and 
the income it provides. 

Yet by clear statistical measures, the health 
care provided to American citizens is in- 
ferior. We rank 13th among industrial na- 
tions in infant mortality, 7th in maternal 
mortality, 18th for men and 11th for women 
in life expectancy. Special geographical and 
cultural patterns may prevent the United 
States from ever ranking first in these and 
other health care indices, but we were per- 
forming relatively better a decade ago and 
have been steadily falling back since. 

A significant part of the responsibility for 


the current state of health care rests with 
the most important person in diagnosis, pre- 
scription and treatment—the American pa- 
tient. The best way to improve our health is 
for us to take care of ourselves, but we don’t 
or won't. This is partly because we receive in- 
adequate health education. Worse, although 
we claim concern for our health, we hardly 
show it by our diets, our drinking and smok- 
ing habits, or our speeds on the highways. 
If these habits don't improve, the degree of 
improvement possible in American health 
care is limited. But the current failures of 
health care extend far beyond personal health 
care habits. 

We receive a poor return from our invest- 
ment in professional health services. Our an- 
nual per capita expenditure of $305 on per- 
sonal health services is the highest of any 
nation. Yet, serious illness is synonymous 
with financial disaster for most Americans. 
Private insurance covers only 35 per cent 
of total health care needs for Americans 
under age 65. An estimated 35-45 million 
people with incomes below or near the Cen- 
sus Bureau's poverty standard can't pay for 
adequate medical care. When such families 
must have care, it is frequently of low qual- 
ity provided under demeaning conditions. 
Higher income families receive episodic care, 
often lavishly provided. Middle class Ameri- 
cans as well as the poor are often defeated 
by the size and disorganization of the health- 
care institutions which purport to serve 
them, 

The availability of heaith care to Ameri- 
cans is also seriously unbalanced. Many 
people, particularly those in inner-city and 
rural areas, lack the point of entry into the 
system—the family doctor. 


SOURCES OF THE PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES FOR 
CHANGE 


In seeking the roots of these inadequacies, 
we tend to assign blame to one who personi- 
fies the health system to most of us—the 
doctor—much in the same way the police- 
man personifies the entire law enforcement 
and criminal justice system. In both cases, 
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we oversimplify greatly. The medical profes- 
sion shares heavily in the responsibility for 
our current health situation, but not be- 
cause of any lack of compassion, concern, or 
professional excellence of doctors as indi- 
viduals, 

The inefficiencies and decay causing our 
monumental problems rest in the entire 
health care system—or more accurately, non- 
system—of which doctors constitute only one 
important part, These problems generally 
can be summarized under four headings: 

(a) An absence of national health policies 
out of which goals, objectives and strategies 
can emerge. 

(b) A shortage of manpower, equipment 
and facilities, 

(c) An uneven distribution of services. 

(d) Spiraling medical costs that do not 
result in increased services, 

Many institutions share responsibility for 
creating these problems and allowing them 
to grow. 

Private insurance carriers have failed to 
stimulate the organization of efficient health 
care—something they have the financial 
muscle to do through bargaining with pro- 
viders of care or through simply broadening 
insurance coverage to encompass a wider 
range of services. Currently, most private 
health insurance plans artificially increased 
the proportion of care which is provided in 
expensive hospital settings, and discourage 
less expensive ambulatory and preventive 
care. 

Hospitals and medical schools have gener- 
ally failed to work diligently to improve their 
efficiency. Medical societies and professional 
organizations have frequently limited access 
to health professions and limited advance- 
ment by people employed in health occu- 
pations. 

The federal government’s attempts to 
intervene—mainly Medicare and Medicaid— 
have proved by one measure counter-produc- 
tive. These programs have inflated costs 
along the same perverse patterns as private 
insurance plans—that is, by pumping more 
funds into payments for medical services, 
particularly those provided in hospitals, 
without any compensating increase in the 
supply of providers of care—and have failed 
to be the lever they could have been to 
bring about a balanced pattern of care. 
These programs also discriminate against 
the mentally ill in a variety of ways, We will 
have more to say later about special assist- 
ance for the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded. 

Medicare and Medicaid provide the federal 
government with nearly as much purchasing 
power as all private health insurers com- 
bined. Thus, the federal government is by 
far the most powerful and potentially the 
most sophisticated purchaser in the health 
field. If the government made effective use 
of its power as a purchaser, it alone could 
stimulate the health system to greater 
responsiveness. 

Federal leadership must concern itself 
with “governing” the health care system; 
building on the marvelous technology and 
skill which now exist a system which can 
improve the health of all. Two fundamental 
objectives should guide our efforts at im- 
proving the health care system during the 
next five years. We must rectify the shortage 
of health manpower and facilities and create 
a resource distribution pattern which insures 
access to care for all, Further, we must pro- 
vide the financial means, and the incentives, 
for more efficient organization and utiliza- 
tion of these resources to make real the goal 
of comprehensive medical care for all U.S. 
citizens. One without the other is an empty 
promise. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF HEALTH 
RESOURCES 

Numbers and distribution of health per- 

sonnel and facilities are of greater impor- 
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tance than financing schemes in determining 
the number of people who can receive health 
services and the quality of the services they 
receive. 

Manpower.—The more pressing supply need 
is for manpower. There is not enough trained 
health manpower to care for all Americans. 
The poor suffer most because health prac- 
titioners are generally less willing to practice 
in inner-city or rural areas, but everyone 
suffers the consequence—even if only through 
higher costs paid for health services. 

The most urgent manpower requirement is 
for more paramedical personnel and nurses. 
Both can extend the reach of physicians by 
taking over some of the initial patient con- 
tact responsibilities. Although current gov- 
ernment efforts support training of 85,000 
paramedical personnel yearly, the U.S. health 
system could productively absorb trained 
personnel at nearly three times that rate; 
the training pace should be stepped up ac- 
cordingly. Particular stress should be given 
to physicians’ assistants, dental assistants 
(particularly dental technicians), mental 
health workers, and neighborhood health 
aides. As a critical prerequisite to such ex- 
panded training assistance, a companion 
effort must be made to overcome both physi- 
cian and patient resistance to treatment 
involving paramedical personnel. 

The supply of nurses can be increased both 
through expanded training programs and 
through special efforts to recruit back some 
of the 550,000 qualified nurses who have 
dropped out of the labor force. Imaginative 
programs offering nurses opportunities for 
upgrading to positions of nurse clinician and 
pediatric assistant could serve both to fill 
pressing needs and to provide a powerful 
attraction in such a recruiting campaign. 

Because of long lead-time required for 
training, it is already too late to take actions 
now which will have much effect on the 
supply of doctors (including psychiatrists) 
and dentists during the next five years. But 
we must prepare now for more distant needs. 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion projects a need for expanding medical 
and dental school enrollment during the 
1970’s by, respectively, 50 per cent and 20 
per cent, Many of these new places should be 
filed by women and members of minority 
groups. Currently, only 8 per cent of all med- 
ical students are women; only 2 per cent are 
Black, even fewer are Spanish-speaking 
citizens. 

These expansion goals could be attained 
through a combination of three measures 
advocated by the Commission: a) shortening 
the curriculum from 4 to 3 years for an M.D. 
or D.D.S. degree; b) expanding enrollment at 
existing schools an average of 10 per cent; 
and c) founding ten new medical schools 
above and beyond the 27 new ones being 
started. The new schools should be geo- 
graphically located in areas now underserved, 
Medical schools and the university health 
science centers of which they are a part 
should assume broader roles in continuing 
education, training of other health-care per- 
sonnel, and advising on improved ways to 
provide health care throughout their regions. 

Increased federal financial support, pri- 
marily in the form of cost-of-instruction 
supplements given directly to educational 
institutions, will be essential if medical and 
dental schools are to survive and shoulder 
these expanded responsibilities. 

Altogether, we suggest that Federal support 
for health manpower development should in- 
crease by 80 per cent during the next five 
years, increasing from its present level of 
$931 million to $1.7 billion by 1976.* Nearly 
half of this total would be directed to the 
training of doctors and dentists. 

Construction.—Not as critical a require- 

*Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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ment to the improvement of health care as 
increased manpower, but still important, is 
a continuing program of federal assistance 
for the construction, purchase, and remodel- 
ing of health facilities. The Administration 
quite soundly has recognized that the Hill- 
Burton program has well served its original 
primary purpose of relieving hospital bed 
shortages. A much higher proportion of fu- 
ture federal hospital facilities aid should be 
in the form of loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies, 

But there remains a major need for renova- 
tion of existing hospitals and outpatient fa- 
cilities and for additional new long-term and 
ambulatory care facilities including those 
designed for the aged, mentally ill, and men- 
tally retarded. The largest dollar requirement 
will be for ambulatory care facilities serving 
widely diversified purposes—from mobile 
dental clinics to nursing offices in public 
housing for the aged, as well as conventional 
multi-purpose medical clinics, 

We recommend only modest increases in 
federal assistance for construction of skilled 
nursing homes, now $12 million a year, even 
recognizing the seemingly insatiable recent 
demand for such facilities. We know far too 
little about the best ways of serving the 
health and physical needs of the aged. 

There is some evidence which suggests that 
expanded home health care and other ambu- 
latory health services make greater sense in 
many cases than placement in a skilled nurs- 
ing home, Nursing homes may be treating the 
economic disorders as well as the physical 
ailments of the elderly; aged people who 
cannot afford decent housing end up being 
placed in nursing homes at government ex- 
pense, For these people, our income main- 
tenance proposals combined with a recom- 
mended expansion of public housing pro- 
grams will make possible a happier, perhaps 
healthier, alternative. Some careful social re- 
search is called for to guide federal invest- 
ments in this burgeoning fleld—25 per cent 
of all U.S. health expenditures are incurred 
by the 10 per cent of the population 65 and 
over. 

Distribution of resources-——These recom- 
mended increases in the supply of health re- 
sources are necessary but far from sufficient 
responses to the fact that many Americans— 
mostly located in inner-city or rural areas— 
do not have adequate access to health sery- 
ices. Where these resources are distributed 
is also important. Currently the federal gov- 
ernment does little to assume effective re- 
source distribution. 

The most attractive way of meeting these 
shortages would be to persuade more physi- 
clans and other medical practitioners to 
establish private practices in these areas. The 
federal government can and should provide 
incentives (through Medicaid, National 
Health Insurance, location of federally 
funded health facilities, and other leverage 
points) for practitioners to locate in under- 
served areas, but past experience suggests 
there are limitations on how influential dollar 
incentives can be. Doctors and other health 
practitioners pick locations for environmen- 
tal and cultural advantages as well as money. 
An increase in the total health manpower 
supply, if deployed solely according to in- 
dividual private market decisions, is likely to 
provide some relief to underserviced areas, 
but mostly to bolster the supply in well- 
served locales. 

Given these limitations, a number of sup- 
plementary approaches should be attempted 
to bring professional care to residents of un- 
derserviced areas. Broader support should be 
given to: special transportation programs to 
aid citizens for whom access is a serious bar- 
rier to care; upgrading and expansion of se- 
lected existing outpatient clinics; and a 
thorough trial of the helpfulness of primary- 
care diagnostic service facilities to screen and 
identify those in need of further care by a 
physician. 
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By far the most promising approach, 
though, in terms of quickly providing medi- 
cal services to large numbers of people, is the 
community health center—a concept which 
has proven highly successful in government 
demonstration programs. We recommend a 
sixfold increase—from 84 to 500—in the 
number of such centers; a program scope 
which would enable these centers to serve 6 
million people by 1976, most of whom other- 
wise would receive virtually no health serv- 
ices at all. The nucleus for such a network 
of centers could be provided by existing gov- 
ernment generalized care centers (operated by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare) and some autonomous mental health 
and mental retardation facilities. In order to 
staff an operation of this magnitude, a 
domestic health service corps should be 
created. Support of the entire operation 
would require an increase in federal outlays 
for community health centers from $300 mil- 
lion yearly in 1971 to $1.5 billion in 1976. 

If community health centers are to suc- 
ceed in providing appropriate, quality health 
services, their organization and operation 
must meet several important criteria. First, 
the centers must be linked wherever possible 
to private general practitioners, specialists, 
and hospitals; a community health center is 
only one link in the health-care network. 
Second, it is essential that the centers, backed 
up where possible by other local health re- 
sources, possess fully the same quality of 
facilities and mix of doctors, dentists, psy- 
chiatrists, and paramedical personnel as 
would be available in communities served 
by more fully private networks. Community 
health centers staffed by domestic health 
service corps personnel cannot be allowed 
to offer an inferior brand of health services 
to their clientele. Mechanisms to assure that 
quality services are provided must include a 
strong community role in decisions about the 
location of, services provided by, and manner 


of operation of the health centers. 


FINANCING AND ORGANIZING HEALTH SERVICES 


The above efforts aimed at improving the 
supply—both amount and distribution—of 
health services should receive our primary 
emphasis during the next few years. But two 
other changes are absolutely required before 
all Americans can hope to receive quality 
health care: 1) more efficient means of or- 
ganizing the delivery of health care; and 2) 
some means of paying for the care of those 
citizens who cannot themselves afford it. 

These two concerns are inextricably inter- 
woven. Only through more productive use of 
the supply of medical manpower (which will 
be scarce in many localities even after the 
intensive efforts we recommend) will there be 
enough practitioners to provide care for every 
citizen. The most powerful single influence 
on how existing resources are utilized is the 
pattern through which health services are 
financed. We must eliminate financing in- 
centives which encourage care to be chosen 
on criteria other than health need (e.g. hos- 
pitalization over outpatient care, crisis care 
over preventive medicine). Current financ- 
ing methods created these warped incentives; 
improved financing methods can be the lever 
for eliminating them. 

It is clear that the invisible hand of the 
private marketplace has failed to work toward 
significantly lowering medical costs by im- 
proving resource utilization. And as long as 
we view adequate health care as a basic 
right which should be available to all citi- 
zens, a private market responsive only to 
those who bid the highest for services will 
not be sufficient to perform the entire task. 

None of these observations are new, but 
past and current efforts to develop solutions 
have proved inadequate. 
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New alternatives—A number of new 
approaches—ranging from tax credits for 
consumers with minimal changes in the orga- 
nization of health service delivery to a na- 
tional health service—are being suggested 
to solve these problems. Most suggested ap- 
proaches fall somewhere between these ex- 
tremes, clustering around two basic new 
approaches to health insurance: 

(A) A broadening of private insurance 
coyerage—both as to the number of people 
and kinds of medical services covered— 
combined with enlarged federali government 
assumption of health care costs for the poor 
and near-poor through an improved suc- 
cessor to the Medicaid program. All Ameri- 
cans could be covered by these combined 
programs. 

(B) A unitary National Health Insurance 
(NHI) plan including almost all Americans 
and covering almost all kinds of medical 
care. NHI, which would be financed through 
a government trust fund and partially sup- 
ported by new taxes, would replace Medic- 
aid, Medicare, and private insurance covy- 
erage. This approach is advocated by the 
AFL-CIO and the Committee for National 
Health Insurance. 

Certain features are common to both these 
approaches. Supporters of both recommend 
that coverage be limited to a package of basic 
services. There is considerable disagreement 
about precisely which services should be in- 
cluded (whether, for example, full costs of 
dental care, prescription drugs, or psychiat- 
ric care should be covered), but almost 
everyone feels the coverage must be broader 
than current conventional private insurance 
coverage while stopping short of paying for 
expensive special treatment such as the use 
of kidney machines. 

There is also agreement that all Americans 
should be eligible for coverage by broad 
health insurance. Most people also agree that 
the public, whether working through area- 
wide health planning agencies or other 
similar community organizations, should 
have a stronger voice about the ways in which 
health services are provided in their com- 
munities, under whatever plan. 

Thoughtful advocates of both approaches 
also suggest utilizing the government por- 
tion of financing to create incentives for pre- 
paid group practice and other promising or- 
ganizational forms for health care delivery. 
Their objective is to orient the health system 
toward helping people to stay well, toward 
health maintenance, instead of only toward 
getting well. The prepaid group practice ap- 
proach advances this objective by requiring 
a single fee, paid in advance by clients, cover- 
ing most needed services. Conventional insur- 
ance plans really offer “sickness insurance,” 
since they provide reimbursement only for a 
far more selective set of medical expenses. 

Prepaid group practice plans, in other 
words, assume broad responsibility for keep- 
ing their members sound of body. They can 
generally achieve this result more efficiently 
than conventional plans through encourag- 
ing preventive care, by eliminating artificial 
biases toward expensive hospital care, and 
by centralizing bookkeeping and other man- 
agerial functions. The prepayment feature 
of such plans also provides an incentive for 
efficiency, forcing the providers of medical 
care to share the financial risks of illness 
with the patient. 

New health insurance approaches should 
be judged by how well they: 

1. Provide access to care; 

2. Prevent financial hardship as a result of 
illness; 

3. Respond to consumer demands; 

4. Retain an element of competition as to 
type of service delivery; 

5. Promote efficiency and economy by 
making all parties cost conscious; 
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6. Assure quality of care; 

7. Be easily and inexpensively adminis- 
tered; 

8. Be generally acceptable to providers and 
consumers. 

Plans could be devised under either of the 
basic alternative approaches we are examin- 
ing which would meet all of the above cri- 
teria to some substantial degree. We feel 
that the NHI approach offers the best pros- 
pect for achieving the objectives concerned 
with access, cost, and efficiency. The NHI 
approach offers greater opportunities and 
incentives for cost savings in the following 
areas: 

Provide more health services in less expen- 
sive settings—notably more in ambulatory 
facilities and doctor’s offices, fewer in 
hospitals; 

Utilize less expensive personnel, especially 
senior paramedical personnel, to provide 
services and perform tasks they can perform 
equally effectively as doctors; 

Eliminate profits and minimize adminis- 
trative costs for the health insurance func- 
tion (a unitary NHI approach would cut red 
tape considerably because a single standard- 
ized set of forms would replace multiple 
sets); 

Emphasize preventive care and thereby 
discover illnesses before they become too 
serious (although cost savings here could 
well be initially offset by the fact that more 
illnesses would be discovered and treated); 
and, most important, 

Control rates charged for medical services. 

The most compelling argument for NHI 
is that it is an insurance program of suffi- 
cient scope to encompass cultural and long- 
term factors affecting the nation’s health. 
For instance, the expectable benefits of pre- 
ventive care in terms of overall improve- 
ments in American health are fairly well 
established, but a private insurance carrier 
cannot justify including such services in his 
coverage. The initial costs would be high, 
because many treatable conditions would be 
uncovered in preventive examinations, and 
the benefits would only be perceptible over a 
very long period, 

NHI, however, functioning as both a social 
and fiduciary institution might well encour- 
age investment in the health of future gen- 
erations and be concerned with such things 
as the health effects of the environment, 
food product manufacturing, and popula- 
tion pressures. 

” A system can be devised under the NHI ap- 
proach which, in conjunction with the health 
resource recommendations already discussed, 
will quickly make possible the provision of a 
basic package of quality health services to all 
Americans. Accordingly, we recommend that 
& National Health Insurance plan be adopted, 
beginning nationwide in 1974. A one-year test 
of NHI should be conducted the previous year 
in three representative states in order to 
identify and develop solutions to operational 
problems, 

Admittedly, there is a large element of 
judgment in the timetable for implementing 
NHI, a schedule directly related to how rap- 
idly resource and distribution improvements 
occur, Pressing that timing decision is the 
fact that the longer NHI implementation 
is delayed, the more expensive it is likely to 
be due to interim inflation of medical costs 
under present inefficient health delivery 
systems. 

Interim medicaid reform—tTo extend im- 
mediately some minimum level of care to 
millions more citizens, we recommend an 
interim series of changes in the Medicaid 
program consistent with the suggestions of 
the 1970 HEW Medicaid Task Force. The most 
important of these suggestions are: 

Convert Medicaid to a program with a uni- 
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form minimum level of health benefits fi- 
nanced entirely by federal funds, with a fur- 
ther federal matching of state contributions 
for certain types of supplementary benefits 
and for individuals not covered under the 
minimum plan. 

Additional groups should become eligible 
for Medicaid until all persons with incomes 
at or below the poverty level are covered. 

Medicaid, along with other government 
medical financing programs, must become 
concerned with promoting effective delivery 
of health care and encouraging the spread 
of innovative health care systems including 
group practice. 

Medicaid was designed to assure the availa- 
bility and financing of comprehensive health 
care to all the nation’s poor and near poor, 
but only one-third of that potential clientele 
is now being served. Program costs now are 
about $6 billion annually, slightly over one- 
half paid by the federal government. Imme- 
diate full implementation of the Medicaid 
Task Force recommendations would require 
additional federal outlays of $6-$8 billion 
during the coming two years. We cannot 
afford that much so soon in view of other 
priorities; therefore full attainment of the 
goals will have to await NHI implementation, 
We do recommend, however, that the federal 
Medicaid contribution be increased by $1.5 
billion in 1972 and $2.5 billion in 1973 and 
be used to advance the Task Force’s goals as 
far as possible. It is likely that this nearly 
50 per cent increase in total funds for Medic- 
aid will make possible full federal funding 
of minimum health services for all eligible 
persons reached; however, the benefit pack- 
age will have to be slightly less broad than 
the Task Force envisaged. 

Nature of the proposed NHI system.—At 
best, these revisions to Medicaid are stopgap 
measures, helping to smooth the way for 
the introduction of National Health Insur- 
ance. NHI can make a tremendous contri- 
bution toward improving the health status 
of Americans. If this contribution is to be 
realized, however, the kind of NHI program 
is critically important. We recommend a plan 
whose financing is based on social insurance 
principles with a large contribution from 
general revenues, and which provides both 
resources and incentives for bringing about 
changes in the organization and delivery of 
care, 

Incentives must be arranged so that pro- 
viders of medical services largely are reim- 
bursed on a capitation rather than a fee-for- 
service basis. What the capitation approach 
means is that providers are paid so much 
for each person they agree in advance to 
provide medical services for during a set 
period of time, regardless of how many such 
services that person actually requires. This 
approach, of course, differs from the more 
conventional fee-for-service arrangement 
under which doctors charge patients for each 
specific service provided. 

While capitation payment methods—nor- 
mally the way payments are made under 
prepaid group practice arrangements—should 
be encouraged because they tend to en- 
courage efficiency, choice of payment method 
can still be preserved for consumers and 
providers. One way would be to reimburse 
providers under any of several payment ap- 
proaches, but in no case pay more than could 
have been reimbursed on a capitation basis. 
Use of a variety of methods of organizing 
service delivery, with built in standards of 
performance, can stir up innovation and 
provide healthy competition among different 
payment and delivery methods—thus max- 
imizing the possibilities for continuing 
system-wide improvements. 
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The payment plans must also provide in- 
centives for practitioners to locate in areas 
presently underserviced. The most direct in- 
centive would be a bonus in addition to 
regular fees. 

Without incentives such as the above to 
promote efficient forms of medical care or- 
ganization and improved patterns of resource 
distribution, we risk repeating on a larger 
scale the disastrous impact of the introduc- 
tion of Medicaid. In that instance, greater 
demand for health services was created with 
no companion provision either for increases 
in the supply of health resources or incen- 
tives for more efficient organization of health 
delivery mechanisms. The result was pre- 
dictable: spiraling costs and earnings of 
medical practitioners without comparable 
increases in services provided. 

Coverage should be provided for a basic 
package of health services for all Americans 
including full payment for maternal and 
child health services, annual physical 
check-up examinations, and active (as op- 
posed to purely custodial) mental health 
care. The result of such coverage patterns 
should be a much more preventive care 
oriented system. Prescription drugs and den- 
tal services should be initially partly paid 
for by NHI. 

On the surface, NHI would seem to cost a 
great deal. We estimate that $64.6 billion of 
the $68.9 billion recommended for federal 
health programs in 1976 would go for this 
purpose. We propose that funds for NHI be 
raised through employer contributions of 3 
percent of payroll, a 5 percent surtax on 
individual incomes, and a residual contribu- 
tion from general federal revenues. Employer 
and individual taxes would raise $29 billion 
in 1976. The remaining $38 billion would 
come from general revenues, about half of 
that replacing what current federal health 
programs outlays would have been in 1976. 
It is important to understand that the 
amounts we are talking about are not funda- 
mentally additional to what our society now 
pays for medical care: rather NHI financing 
would be largely in place of current financial 
payments to private health insurance com- 
panies or directly to doctors and other medi- 
cal practitioners. Total personal health care 
expenditure in 1970 amounted to $67 billion. 

It is also important to understand that the 
kind of National Health Insurance proposal 
we are recommending is a unique approach, 
building on our current medical care system 
and tailored to specific American needs. We 
are not recommending adoption of socialized 
medicine, as practiced in Britain and several 
other European nations, with all that ap- 
proach implies for government control over 
health practitioners. 

All the foregoing programs and recom- 
mendations assume continued diligent at- 
tention to improving the quality of medical 
care. NHI needs to incorporate mechanisms 
for maintenance of professional standards, 
licensing of facilities, periodic retraining for 
practitioners, and public involvement in re- 
view of the system. 

Support for development of improvements 
in the organization and delivery of health 
resources should immediately be increased by 
25 per cent—from $188 million to $235 mil- 
lion—with the emphasis on benefits of the 
type expected from prepaid group practice. 
Provision is also made for a modest expansion 
of funding for biomedical research to $1.4 
billion in 1976 in order that better quality 
care will be possible in the future. 

Impact of NHI on other government health 
activities—Many current federal govern- 
ment health activities—notably Medicaid, 
Medicare, Maternal and Child Health Serv- 
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ices, the crippled children’s program, care 
for merchant seamen and American Indians, 
community mental health centers, and other 
federally supported health center—would, 
beginning in 1974, receive their financial 
sustenance through NHI although in some 
instances they would still require govern- 
ment provided staff and facilities. 

With the institution of NHI, the need for 
a separate Veteran’s Administration health 
care network to provide care for a special 
population would largely disappear (the ex- 
ception would be special care for injuries 
unique to warfare). Most Veteran’s Admin- 
istration health facilities and personnel 
should convert to serving the general public; 
assets could be transferred to local non-profit 
groups. A particularly important dividend 
from such a conversion would be broader 
use of the excellent VA professional and 
semi-professional mental health manpower 
and manpower training facilities—both areas 
of strength within the Veteran's Administra- 
tion system, and badly needed nationwide. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental health and mental retardation 
services historically have been the unwanted 
stepchild of the medical establishment. 
Partly to compensate for this historical neg- 
lect, we are singling out these services here 
for special attention. Only during the last 
decade have these services inched into the 
mainstream of American health services. With 
the development of effective community 
mental health education programs, wide- 
spread use of transquilizing and anti-depres- 
sant drugs, extensive research, and numerous 
community mental health and mental re- 
tardation service programs, there has been 
& reduction in the severe incidence of mental 
health and mental retardation. In the area 
of mental illness alone, federal, state, and 
local governmental efforts over the past 15 
years have reduced the mental hospital pa- 
tient load by nearly 50 percent, saving an 
estimated $12 billion in care and construc- 
tion costs. Of particular importance in re- 
ducing the occurrence of mental retardation 
has been better care and nutrition for preg- 
nant mothers and very young children. 

This recent experience justifies confidence 
that continued investments in such research, 
education, and treatment programs will pro- 
vide significant social dividends. The men- 
tally ill and mentally retarded draw heavily 
upon services of other pr pecifically 
welfare, vocational rehabilitation, and edu- 
cation programs. Reduced occurrence of 
mental illness and retardation can lead to 
significant reductions in the costs of these 
public programs. 

While tremendous progress has been made, 
not enough Americans requiring mental 
health or mental retardation services are 
being served. This inadequacy stems both 
from insufficient funding and poor coordina- 
tion between the various federal agencies pro- 
viding these services. The shortage can be met 
during the next five years by: a) continued 
expansion of the community mental health 
center—probably double the currently 
funded 500 such centers will be needed— 
and mental retardation services programs, b) 
expansion of mental health and mental re- 
tardation services in general health facilities, 
and c) use of Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties and personnel, now run on a total 
annual budget of $339 million, to help meet 
the needs of regions surrounding the 39 
communities in which they are located. 

The implementation of NHI, along with 
our other recommended health program 
measures, would go far toward providing 
basic health care, preventive as well as cura- 


tive, for all Americans. 
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TABLE 5:1.—HEALTH #2 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 


Administration 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Esti- 
mated 
1971 


Pro- 
posed 


1972 1972 


Manpower training and educa- 
O Se ORE ee 
Construction of facilities... ---- 
Community health centers and 
other resource distribution 

F programs. 
Care for veterans, Indians, and 
other special groups 


1,010 1,130 
435 355 


621 
1, 939 


705 
1, 960 


t Excludes health programs of the Department of Defense; specialized health activities of 
NASA, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Department of Agriculture; and foreign health 


activities. 


2 Because health costs are expected to rise faster than either the consumer or the Federal 
fi ial price index was employed: 1971, 100.0; 1972, 


Government price index, the following sı 
105.8; 1973, 111.3; 1974, 115.5; 1975, 122.8; 1976, 129.5. 


1973 


1,310 
350 


2, 075 


1974 1975 1976 


Medicare and Medicaid... ---- 
1,670 | National health insurance 4___. 


1, 390 
395 


1, 520 


310 320 | Biomedical research... __ 


| Disease prevention and control___ 2 S 200 


970 2255 


3 100 


3 380 2405 
3 100 2105 | 
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Esti- 
mated 
1971 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Pro- di 
posed 
1972 1972 1973 


1975 1976 


-- 11,395 13,254 13,820 5 

57, 400 
1, 259 1,340 
100 


61,180 63,990 


17,257 19,140 19,745 24,335 


3 A substantial portion of the costs of care provided in community health centers and care for 
government wards would be absorbed in these years by national health insurance. 


4 Based on cost estimated supplied by the committee for national health insurance, Those 


estimates were developed with the help of the Social Security Administration. 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 6 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
include chapter 6 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971- 
76” in the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 6. EDUCATION 

Every American leaving the public schools 
must possess the communication and mathe- 
matical skills required for participation in 
the national economy. 


Education in America is a community con- 
cern. By far the major share of the cost of 
the U.S. public school system is paid from 
local and state taxes. Locally elected school 
boards are the policy making bodies for 
schools throughout the nation. Only through 
such decentralized operation can the values, 
aspirations, and histories of the nation’s 
various subcultures play the part they must 
in the education of the young. But one ob- 
jective of education in America is to equip 
citizens to take part equally in the life of 
the whole nation. The federal government is 
the instrument which ensures the conditions 
of equality of opportunity for all citizens to 
take advantage of their full range of 
opportunities. 

The federal policies recommended in this 
chapter are designed to stimulate change in 
education methods, but in all cases to pre- 
serve and bolster the responsibility of the 
community to determine what changes will 
be made and how, or to elect not to change 
at all. 

Our recommendations are grouped in 
policy categories corresponding to four seg~ 
ments of the education system. These are: 
(1) Early, Elementary, and Secondary Edu- 
cation; (2) Higher Education; (3) Adult Edu- 
cation; and (4) the Arts and Humanities. 
EARLY, ELEMENTARY, AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A new conventional wisdom is emerging in 
American education circles. Growing num- 
bers of teachers, administrators, and laymen 
concur in the belief that public schools 
must abandon many traditional education 
forms and attitudes if today’s youth are to 
be prepared to particiapte fully in a modern, 
technological society. No fundamental 
agreement exists as to what ought to replace 
these traditional elements. 

Yet very little change and experimentation 


actually are taking place in the nations’ ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. There are a 
few innovations based on a systematic re- 
appraisal of school objectives and methods. 
However, most of what is masquerading as 
educational change is merely elaboration of 
traditional programs and techniques. 

Why have most schools behaved so cau- 
tiously in the face of increasingly daring 
education rhetoric? 

We believe there are two principal reasons. 
To begin with, few exhortations for change 
leveled at the schools have been accompanied 
by proven policy alternatives: it is clearly 
easier to call for better schools than to 
propose concrete steps for improving them. 

Secondly, even with the introduction of 
sound programmatic and methodological 
alternatives to chart the future, the dis- 
incentives to change currently confronting 
most school administrators and teachers still 
would outweigh the incentives to change. 
Over the years, delicate and complex rela- 
tionships are constructed in school districts 
between boards of education, school admin- 
istrators, teachers and teachers’ unions and 
other community institutions. Jurisdictions 
and spheres of influence are painstakingly 
negotiated to reduce conflict and create 
stability. There is understandable reluctance 
on the part of those whose positions and 
prerogatives are defined by this structure to 
alter it—whatever its educational merits or 
liabilities—because of the friction and in- 
security certain to result in the short-run. 

Some critics have concluded that this 
stubborn resistance to the demand for 
change is possible only because of the public 
schools’ monopolistic hold on education, a 
position that allegedly permits them to 
ignore public criticism without fear of los- 
ing public resources to competitors. Educa- 
tional vouchers (a program for giving edu- 
cation tax dollars to children rather than 
institutions) and performance contracts 
with private concerns are frequently dis- 
cussed means of compelling public schools to 
change or perish by breaking their monopoly 
and making public education subject to the 
forces of competition in the market place. 

Because some public school systems per- 
form admirably, and because of important 
egalitarian values that only effective public 
education can hope to provide a democratic 
society like ours, we believe the public 
schools are worth saving. And in our view, no 
sustained, comprehensive, nation wide effort 
to produce public schools capable of filling 
local and national educational requirements 
has yet been attempted. 

The federal elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation programs recommended in this 
budget constitute an attempt to define the 
federal government’s role in such a cam- 
paign to reform public education. All of 


these programs have one unifying objec- 
tive: to offer communities sufficient new 
incentives for innovation and experimenta- 
tion to make the benefits of purposeful 
change outweigh the short-term costs of 
abandoning the status quo. Only after it has 
been demonstrated that the balance can- 
not be tipped in favor of change would we 
be willing to recommend support for alter- 
natives to the present system of public 
education. 


DEFINING THE FEDERAL ROLE 


Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education in 1971 is expected to be about 
$3 billilon—less than 10 percent of total pub- 
lic expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary education in the United States. In order 
to exert a major infiuence on the shape of 
future educational development, this propor- 
tionately small federal contribution will have 
to be concentrated in a limited number of 
critical program areas. 

Management of the aggregate aspects of 
the American economy is by necessity a 
federal function. With enactment of the 
manpower training, public-sector employ- 
ment and income maintenance programs 
proposed in this budget, the federal govern- 
ment also will have accepted the full re- 
sponsibility for matching supply and demand 
in the labor market and supporting those 
for whom no place can be found. 

We believe this assumption of responsi- 
bilities will win for the federal government 
the right to insist on the inclusion of two 
specific objectives on every local educa- 
tion agenda: 

(1) Every American leaving the public 
schools must possess the communication and 
mathematical skills required for successful 
participation in the national economy; and 

(2) Every student must acquire adequate 
information and experience in school to al- 
low selection of a career objective consistent 
with his abilities and aspirations and the 
opportunity to pursue it through access to 
college, a job-training program or a full-time 
job upon graduation from high school. 


EARLY EDUCATION 


Approximately 50 per cent of an individ- 
ual’s full intellectual development occurs 
during the first five years of life—before 
most children are placed in a planned learn- 
ing environment. In addition, there is grow- 
ing evidence that much of what is learned 
during the first five years is a necessary 
precondition to later intellectual and social 
development. By failing to provide planned, 
purposeful education for many of our chil- 
dren during their early years, we not only 
waste learning opportunities but may destroy 
future opportunities as well. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the four million five- 
year-olds in the nation now attend kinder- 
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garten. But, of the approximately 11 million 
youngsters aged two through four in this 
country, only 23 per cent of the four-year- 
olds, 9 per cent of the three-year-olds and 
almost none of the two-year-olds currently 
are enrolled in pre-kindergarten education 
programs, Thus, about 75 per cent of these 11 
million children will not experience so much 
as one year of formal teaching during the 
intellectually critical first five years of their 
lives. Present federal programs, primarily 
Head Start and Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, provide pre-kin- 
dergarten education to less than 5 per cent 
of these 11 million youngsters. 

Because all children can benefit from pre- 
kindergarten education, and because many 
may require formal early education to realize 
their full intellectual potential in later years, 
we recommend making learning programs 
available to all children between the ages 
of two and four on a voluntary basis. This 
is consistent with the federal commitment to 
provide equal education opportunities and 
with our objective of providing every Ameri- 
can child with the reading and math skills 
required for economic success in our society. 

Two kinds of pre-kindergarten programs 
are needed: 1) full-day (10-12 hours) child 
care programs for children of working 
mothers, and 2) shorter (3-4 hours) pro- 
grams for children with non-working 
mothers. The full-day program, which would 
provide care for children between the ages of 
a few months and four years, would have a 
large educational component; the shorter 
programs, enrolling only two-, three-, and 
four-year-olds, would be completely educa- 
tional. We estimate the cost of a quality 
full-day program for each child at $1750 a 
year, and the cost of the half-day program 
at $500. 

Making early education available to all 
children could be approached in each of 
several different ways: 

(A) By adding the provision of universal 
free pre-kindergarten education to state and 
local educational responsibilities. 

(B) By establishing a state or federal 
subsidy for families that cannot afford the 
full cost of pre-kindergarten education for 
their children. 


Development programs !____...__.___ 
Teacher training... .......- 
Research and Development_ 
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(C) By providing universal free pre- 
Kindergarten education financed entirely 
with federal funds. 

If a sufficient number of early education 
teachers and paraprofessionals were available 
to enable all 11 million children in the age 
bracket two to four—as well as the 1.5 mil- 
lion children under two who have working 
mothers—to attend pre-kindergarten schools, 
the total cost of such a program is estimated 
to be $10 to $15 billion a year. This cost 
would be prohibitive, given available public 
resources and competing priorities, no mat- 
ter which level of government assumed the 
responsibility for this program. Alternative 
(B) then, which would restrict subsidies to 
those who could not afford to pay the full 
cost of pre-kindergarten education, would be 
the only fiscally feasible approach. And given 
the financial problems facing most state and 
local education agencies, this partial sub- 
sidy program would have to be funded 
federally. 

In reality, we lack the training capacity 
to rapidly expand the number of early edu- 
cation personnel; it is estimated that only 
4,000 to 5,000 pre-kindergarten teachers are 
being graduated each year. Therefore, a 
meaningful early education subsidy program 
would have to be coordinated with a federal 
plan to increase significantly the number of 
pre-kindergarten teachers and paraprofes- 
sionals trained each year. 

We recommend spending $700 million for 
student aid and institutional support over 
the next five years to train an additional 
80,000 early education teachers and 160,000 
new paraprofessionals. This would enable us 
to increase the national pre-kindergarten 
enrollment for two-, three-, and four-year- 
olds from the present figure of 1.3 million to 
2.6 million by 1976, while raising the enroll- 
ment of children of working mothers in the 
ages from infancy to two years to 500,000. 
The increases would constitute a significant 
step toward our ultimate objective of making 
quality pre-kindergarten education available 
and financially feasible for all who desire it. 

The federal subsidy program we recom- 
mend would pay the full cost of early edu- 
cation for children from families earning 
less than $4,000 a year. Children from fam- 
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[Outiays, in millions of current dollars] 
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ties with annual incomes between $4,00% 
and $16,500 would receive a partial subsidy 
determined by a sliding scale. In instances 
where applications outnumber available 
openings, preference would be given to chil- 
dren from families earning less than $6,000. 

We would favor placing these pre-kinder- 
garten programs under the supervision of the 
local public school system. Continuity be- 
tween pre-kindergarten programs and ele- 
mentary school appears essential if early 
education gains are to be sustained. Further- 
more, since we would be holding public 
schools accountable for providing students 
with specific reading and math skills, these 
schools ought to be given every opportunity 
to contribute to their students’ early edu- 
cation. However, in those instances when a 
public school system could not or would not 
be responsible for providing pre-kindergarten 
programs, state accredited private schools 
would be eligible for federal subsidy funds. 
In either case—public or private—early edu- 
cation programs enrolling children with fed- 
eral subsidies would have to comply with 
federal desegregation requirements and in- 
clude federal reading and math objectives. 

Finally, it should be made clear that good 
pre-kindergarten programs are no substitute 
for needed improvements in elementary edu- 
cation. Pre-school learning cannot take the 
place of what should be learned in elemen- 
tary school; it is preparation, just as what 
is learned in elementary programs should 
prepare a student for what he will encounter 
in secondary school. 

Indeed, the title “pre-school” is misleading. 
We suggest that education for two-year olds 
be considered the first grade. School attend- 
ance would not be mandatory until the 
fourth grade (what is now kindergarten). 
But parents would be aware that children 
were undergoing definite intellectual and so- 
cial development during the first three grades 
that should be provided for at home for 
children not enrolled in early education 
programs. Viewing developmental programs 
for children aged two to four as early edu- 
cation instead of as pre-school would do 
much to heighten awareness in this country 
of the importance of learning during the first 
five years of life. 


Administration 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated Proposed 
1971 Pi 7: 


1972 


1973 1974 1975 


1,492 1,657 
85 132 
62 75 


2,145 
169 


425 


1,639 1, 864 2,402 


1 Cost of child care programs and construction and facilities are merged into totals for development programs. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM 


According to the best estimates which can 
be made from the limited data available, 
approximately 20 per cent of the children 
in the United States fail to attain the level 
of literacy required for available employment. 
In certain poverty areas, this figure reaches 
75 per cent or more. More than 9 million 
children now enrolled in the »ublic schools 
eventually will enter the labor market il- 
literate unless public education in changed. 

Performance figures in mathematics, the 
other skill area so essential for participation 
in the present American economy, are quite 
similar. 

There is no existing federal program de- 
signed specifically to raise the reading and 
math performance of all American children 
to the level necessary for real economic op- 
portunity. Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act does not specify 
what benefits children should receive from 


the programs funded. The framing of edu- 
cation objectives is left to the local school 
districts. Furthermore, those Title I funds in- 
vested to date in reading and math pro- 
grams have had no significant measurable 
impact on the reading and math perform- 
ance of the great majority of students en- 
rolled in these programs according to Office 
of Education evaluations,+ 

Listed below are the most frequently dis- 
cussed federal alternatives for improving 
reading and math skills. 

(A) Granting more time and resources to 
the present Title I program which seeks to 
improve the education of “educationally dis- 
advantaged” students by distributing com- 
pensatory funds under a formula reflecting 
the geographical distribution of school-age 
children from low-income families. 


1 Title I/Year II, US. Office of Education, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968. 


(B) Continuing the present Title I pro- 
gram with more specific reading and math 
performance objectives. 

(C) Transforming Title I into a program 
providing strong financial incentives and op- 
erational support to induce elementary 
schools with children not making sufficient 
progress toward federally-defined minimum 
reading and math performance standards to 
formulate plans to raise the performance of 
such children to at least those standards. 
Evaluation of local school performance 
would be by nationally devised and admin- 
istered tests, and funds would be distributed 
on the basis of student performance de- 
ficiencies measured by those tests rather 
than family income. 

(D) Shifting federal attention from ex- 
isting education programs to the quest for 
new approaches by funding a large number 
of experimental schools that eventually 
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might provide new models for the public 
schools. 

(E) Putting federal education dollars into 
programs such as educational vouchers and 
private performance contracting in order to 
stimulate the creation of alternative educa- 
tion institutions in the private sector to 
compete with and possibly supplant the 
present public school system. 

We reject alternatives (A) and (B) in the 
belief that the present Title I emphasis on 
increasing education expenditures for the 
poor rather than improving the perform- 
ance of all underachieving students fails to 
offer the incentives for change and experi- 
mentation which improved performance will 
require. Also, we find the Title I assumption 
that poor children should be singled out for 
help because they are “culturally de- 
prived”—implying that the home life pro- 
vided by poor parents is qualitatively in- 
ferior—a gratuitous and arrogant position 
which encourages many poverty-area schools 
to demand different children instead of de- 
veloping different programs for the children 
they receive, 

We would not favor the adoption of alter- 
native (E) at this time because of our 
strong, previously stated preference for 
strengthening the public school system in- 
stead of creating a companion education 
system, 

We recommend instead a new federal edu- 
cation program on the elementary level com- 
bining alternatives (C) and (D): a reading 
and math achievement-oriented Title I with 
incentives for change together with a new 
federal role in developing and evaluating ex- 
periments in local schools which would serve 
as models for such change. The ultimate goal 
of this restructured and refocused Title I 
program would be to enable all groups of 
children in the nation to attain the same 
reading and math performance levels, in- 
dependent of geographic, cultural and eco- 
nomic differences. However, our more imme- 
diate objective within the five-year life of 
this budget is to assure that every American 
leaving the public schools possesses at least 
the minimum communications and math 
skills required for successful participation 
in the national economy, as defined in terms 
of absolute performance standards set by 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Allocations of funds would be based on 
reading and math achievement levels instead 
of family income. Each qualifying State would 
receive $300 annually for every child in 
kindergarten through the sixth grade not 
progressing at an acceptable rate toward 
the federal minimum math and reading 
standards. 

To qualify for these new Title I funds, a 
state education agency would have to se- 
cure a comprehensive multi-year reading 
and math achievement plan from each pub- 
lic elementary school with eligible students 
in the state. Each school’s plan—negotiated 
jointly by the staff of that school, parents 
from the school community, and represent- 
atives from the local and state education 
agencies—would have to contain specific 
reading and math achievement objectives 
which meet or exceed federal minimum 
standards, a description of how the school 
intends to attain those objectives, and cri- 
teria for evaluating the success or failure of 
the plan which are acceptable to all of the 
parties involved and consistent with U.S. 
Office of Education guidelines. 

However, for the federal government legi- 
timately to hold the states and individual 
elementary schools accountable for meeting 
the reading and math achievement objec- 
tives in their plans, the Office of Education 
would have to identify existing programs 
and develop demonstration programs in pub- 
lic schools able to raise the reading and 
math performance of students to national 
norms. Such school programs do exist in im- 
poverished as well as affluent neighborhoods, 
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but not in sufficient number or diversity to 
guarantee that each new Title I school would 
find a model that has succeeded in circum- 
stances similar to its own. The Office of Edu- 
cation also would have to create a system of 
federal support teams to disseminate infor- 
mation about successful elementary school 
programs and other federal research findings 
to state education agencies. 

It is important to note that the federal 
role of testing and model development would 
not require a large bureaucracy. Technical 
support for individual schools and the ad- 
ministration of teacher retraining would be 
strictly a state task, thereby ensuring that 
the support and evaluation functions would 
be performed by different groups. 

The timetable for implementing this new 
Title I program would be determined largely 
by the dispatch with which the Office of 
Education could identify and create success- 
ful experimental elementary programs, We 
estimate that some Title I schools would be 
prepared to put achievement plans into op- 
eration by 1974, while the majority would 
require an additional year of preparation. 
In the interim, we recommend continuing 
the present Title I program with the added 
stipulation that all program funds be di- 
rected at improving reading and math skills. 

We believe the incentives provided by this 
new Title I program to change traditional 
elementary education attitudes, methods and 
curricula would be compelling. The addi- 
tional $300 in federal funds for every eligible 
student would assure widespread individual 
school participation in the program. State 
involvement would be secured by making 
active participation a condition for receiy- 
ing funds under a massive federal general 
education assistance program proposed later 
in this section. 

However, participation in the program is 
not the ultimate objective. To attain our 
real objectives, incentives to succeed also 
would have to be present, Our Title I plan 
would create three such incentives. 

First, to qualify for Title I funds, a state 
would have to agree to assume temporary 
control of individual elementary schools 
which fail to attain the objectives in their 
achievement plans, If, in turn, the state were 
unable to raise achievement in that school 
to national norms over a given period of 
time, the Title I funds received by the state 
for eligible students in that school would be 
given directly to the students in the form 
of federal educational vouchers to be used 
for supplementary instruction from other 
sources. At that point, the state and the 
local education agency involved also would 
lose a proportionate share of the federal 
general education assistance money they 
were receiving. Thus, the state, the local edu- 
cation agency, and the individual schoo] all 
would share a financial incentive to succeed. 

Second, since failure to meet achievement 
objectives would entail significant financial 
losses for both state and local education 
agencies, education bureaucracies would be 
more likely to reward administrators on their 
ability to create and direct successful 
achievement programs than has tended to be 
the case in the past. To the extent that this 
success required changes in educational 
forms and content, the current disincentives 
to change operating in many school systems 
would be weakened and hopefully overcome. 

Third, the Title I achievement objectives 
would give the public a yardstick for meas- 
uring one aspect of school performance, 
Elected education officials and school systems 
going to the voters for additional tax rev- 
enue would be under heavy political pres- 
sures to attain their individual school 
objectives. 

Can we be sure that all participating 
schools would change, and change for the 
better? 

It is conceivable that some participating 
schools would be able to meet achievement 
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objectives without abandoning present rigid 
teaching patterns or altering the rest of their 
education program, but we would be provid- 
ing children with important reading and 
math skills previously denied them. 

In fact, we believe that concerted school 
efforts to teach all children reading and 
math skills would bring about fundamental 
and desirable changes in the entire program 
of most participating schools, Programs 
which in recent years have succeeded in sig- 
nificantly raising student performance em- 
ploy a wide variety of teaching methods and 
forms of school organization. Clearly there is 
no one method or technique that ensures 
successful learning. 

All of these programs appear to have in 
common three elements: 1) specific and se- 
quentially defined achievement objectives, 
2) the expectation that students can attain 
these objectives, and 3) regular support 
services for teachers and evaluation of stu- 
dent performance. Any school that ap- 
proaches reading and math in this fashion 
would be almost certain to depart from the 
traditional practices found in most schools 
with underachieving students—a departure 
that would affect every phase of the school’s 
operation. 

Many education critics point out that 
changes are needed in the area of emotional 
development as well as in skill performance. 
We agree. We believe that the abilities this 
program fosters—to read, to use mathe- 
matics—contribute greatly to a person’s self 
esteem in our society. And it is our hope that 
the expectation by school officials that chil- 
dren can learn, which appears to be a neces- 
sary condition for meeting achievement ob- 
jectives, plus parent participation in Title I 
planning, will combine to make schools more 
humane. 

The federal cost of giving the states $300 
for every public elementary school student 
not making adequate math and reading 
progress would be $2.1 billion by 1976. We 
recommend providing an additional $100 mil- 
lion in Title I funds to the states to help de- 
velop and operate the state support teams the 
Title I achievement plans require. 

A federal Office of Education Evaluation, 
reporting directly to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, would be responsible for ad- 
ministering reading and math achievement 
tests to every public elementary and second- 
ary education student in the nation at the 
beginning and end of every school year. The 
annual cost of this testing program would be 
approximately $500 million. 

Funds for the identification and creation of 
model elementary programs would come from 
federal education research and development 
expenditures discussed later in this section. 


CAREER PREPARATION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


Selecting and securing an occupation has 
become an enormously complex task in the 
United States. As the demand for unskilled 
and semiskilled labor has diminished, suc- 
cess in the economy increasingly requires an 
understanding of the labor market, a set of 
specific skills, and enough basic education to 
permit later retraining to adapt to changing 
skill demands. 

These requirements for economic success 
are of recent vintage, the products of the 
highly specialized and rapidly evolving 
American economy of the post-World War II 
period. Parents and many school counselors, 
the traditional sources of career education, 
no longer possess the expertise needed to 
prepare young people for entry into today’s 
labor market. Most secondary schools, iso- 
lated as they are from structural changes in 
the economy, have failed to respond to this 
growing gap in their students’ education, 
clinging instead to anachronistic curricular 
tracks and vocational programs designed for 
an America of fifty years ago. 

The cost to the nation’s young people of 
this failure to be relevant is staggering: an 
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estimated 50 per cent or more of the high 
school-age youth in this country are not 
securing the preparation and assistance they 
require to choose and enter an occupation 
commensurate with their abilities and aspira- 
tions. 

One of every four young persons drops out 
of school before graduating, an act which 
condemns an individual to compete for one 
of the diminishing number of low-skill, low- 
paying jobs or to endure the bitter sub- 
sistence struggle of the hardcore unemployed. 
Perhaps even more tragic is the plight of 
the 25-50 per cent of our youth who do com- 
plete high school, who play the game by 
society's rules, only to experience the same 
failure in the labor market as their com- 
panions who drop out. For these young men 
and women, a high school diploma is a 
frustrating ruse that raises future expecta- 
tions without providing the competence to 
realize those expectations, 

There are two basic public policy alterna- 
tives for dealing with this national problem: 

(A) We can ignore the school system and 
concentrate public resources on training and 
employing those men and women who fall 
into the pool of unskilled, unemployed labor 
after failing to find a place in the economy 
upon completing their formal education, 

(B) Or we can attempt to stop the flow of 
people into this pool of the unskilled un- 
employed by restructuring the secondary 
school to ensure that all students receive the 
education, experience and assistance needed 
to enter college, a job-training program or 
a full-time job with a future directly upon 
graduating. 

Currently, it is the first course we are 
pursuing. Only 10 per cent of today’s high 
school-age students receive vocational tech- 
nical instruction; and more than half of 


these students are receiving this training 
in home economics and agriculture, Those 
in the academic curriculum are prepared 
solely for college, despite the fact that many 


academic students either do not go to college 
or never graduate. And those pushed into 
“general education”—the third and most 
populated of the traditional high school cur- 
ricula—are prepared for nothing. 

The federal contribution to career prepara- 
tion programs for the nation’s 18 million 
public secondary students is expected to total 
$300 million in 1971. At the same time, the 
federal government will invest approximately 
$1.7 billion in 1971 in manpower programs to 
attempt to train and place 1.5 million people 
who have been left unskilled and jobless by 
the education system. 

This present allocation of federal resources 
makes no sense in either economic or human 
terms. Training an adult who is likely to 
have a family that must be supported during 
the training period is far more difficult and 
expensive than preparing a secondary or post- 
secondary student already in school. 

Therefore, we recommend adopting alterna- 
tive (B): a restructuring of secondary educa- 
tion to provide every student with the in- 
formation and experience he needs to select 
& career objective consistent with his abilities 
and aspirations and the opportunity to pur- 
sue that objective through placement in a 
post-secondary education or training institu- 
tion or in a full-time job upon graduating 
from high school. Career preparation for all 
students would replace the traditional voca- 
tional track. 

Making good on these new national rights 
for secondary school students will require 
the establishment of four separate but co- 
ordinated programs: 

First, the revised Title I reading and math 
acheivement program we proposed at the 
elementary level should be continued into 


secondary school for those students still 
lacking the basic education skills economic 


success demands. We recommend a crash 
reading and math achievement program pro- 
viding $300 in federal funds for each eligible 
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secondary student in the nation, a sum suf- 
ficient to finance tutorials and other highly 
concentrated and individualized teaching 
forms. 

This new Title I secondary program, operat- 
ing under the same federal procedures and 
requirements as its elementary counterpart, 
would cost $1.5 billion a year by 1976. How- 
ever, as the elementary program took effect 
in succeeding years, this secondary effort 
would be reduced greatly in size and cost. 

Second, we recommend the establishment 
of a Career Education Program for all of the 
nation’s 18 million public secondary stu- 
dents. The objective of this program would 
be to provide every young person with the 
information and experience required for 
realistic career planning. 

On the junior high level, this program 
would consist primarily of in-school explora- 
tion of career alternatives. However, in the 
senior high school, the emphasis would shift 
to the placement of students in work-re- 
lated adult activities outside the school. Here 
the objective would not be specific job train- 
ing, but rather the opportunity for all stu- 
dents to learn about the labor market, 
employer expectations, career alternatives 
and necessary educational preparation by 
observing and participating in real occupa- 
tional activities in the community. 

We recommend funding this program with 
70-30 federal-state matching grants. To 
qualify for these grants, which would allo- 
cate funds on the basis of public secondary 
school population, a state first would have 
to obtain a multi-year career education plan 
from each local school district, to be negoti- 
ated jointly by local school officials, parents, 
representatives of local business and labor 

tions, officials of post-secondary edu- 
cation and training institutions in the area, 
and state education officials. Each plan 
would have to contain specific career edu- 
cation objectives consistent with federal 
guidelines, a timetable for attaining these 
objectives, and the means for measuring 
progress toward them. 

The federal government's principal re- 
sponsibility would be the identification and 
development of successful career education 
programs in a variety of school and com- 
munity settings to serve as models for state 
and local school district plans. Ongoing sup- 
port to assist local school districts to attain 
their objectives would be supplied by state 
education agencies. 

We estimate the federa] cost of this na- 
tional Career Education Program, including 
expenditures for training and retraining 
teachers and counselors, at $2.5 billion a year 
by 1976. 

Third, present federal vocational education 
programs should be revised to complement 
the other secondary education programs we 
are proposing. 

In the course of their career education ex- 
perience, we would expect many secondary 
students to discover occupational fields 
which capture their interest. When this hap- 
pens, they should be able to obtain broad ca- 
reer preparation in these fields while still in 
high school. The main purpose of such career 
preparation would be to provide students 
with the information and skills required for 
success in the more specific training pro- 
grams offered after graduation by employers 
and post-secondary schools. For example, 
students interested in the health field would 
all benefit from courses in physiology and 
laboratory practices, whatever their specific 
health career objectives. 

Therefore, we recommend using current 
federal vocational education funds to en- 
courage states to develop these broad career 
preparation programs to replace many of the 
present narrow-skill programs. 

In those remaining instances in which spe- 
cific skill t; can be delivered most effi- 
ciently while a student still attends high 
school, precautions must be taken to ensure 
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that this training will adequately prepare the 
student for a real place in the economy upon 
graduation. Too many present vocational 
education programs—particularly those in 
home economics and agriculture—are unre- 
lated to the needs of the labor market. 

In order to guarantee relevance in both the 
broad career preparation and the skill pro- 
grams, we urge federal guidelines requiring 
the participation in formulation of voca- 
tional course plans of employers and educa- 
tional institutions who are expected to re- 
ceive the graduates of these programs. The 
skill programs also would have to include 
provisions for actually placing students in 
related jobs upon satisfactory completion of 
the training provided. 

Fourth, we recommend the creation of a 
federally financed career placement program 
operating in all of the nation’s public senior 
high schools to ensure that every graduating 
student has the opportunity to enter a col- 
lege, a job training program, or a full-time 
job with a future immediately following 
commencement. This is the final bridge we 
propose building between the public school 
and the world for which it presumably is 
preparing its students. 

Placement programs departing from pres- 
ent guidance and counseling methods cur- 
rently operating in a few school districts 
around the country have demonstrated that 
virtually all of the students in a senior class 
can be placed within four months of gradu- 
ating at a cost of less than $75 per student. 
In the program we are proposing, schools also 
would be required to maintain contact with 
their graduates for a full year following ini- 
tial placement. 

We estimate the federal cost of this place- 
ment program at $293 million a year by 1976. 

Like our proposed elementary programs, 
these four secondary school-oriented pro- 
grams are designed to attain a limited federal 
objective. However, in implementing these 
career-oriented proposals to break down the 
barriers between the school and the adult 
community the high school graduate even- 
tually must enter, we also believe the fed- 
eral government would be providing the 
framework and incentives for introducing 
more relevance into the entire secondary pro- 
gram and for replacing the present rigid cur- 
ricular system with a more flexible and func- 
tional structure. 

OTHER SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 

Education for the Handicapped: At present, 
40 per cent of the six million handicapped 
children in the nation between the ages of 
5 and 19 are receiving special education sery- 
ices. We recommend expanding current pro- 
grams to increase the proportion of children 
served to 60 per cent by 1976. This will re- 
quire training 40,000 teachers for the handi- 
capped each year for the next five years. The 
total cost to the federal government of ex- 
panding school programs and teacher train- 
ing would be $183 million a year by 1976. 

Indian Education: We recommend that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs spend $1,000 for 
each of the 62,000 Indian pupils enrolled in 
the Bureau’s schools, and an additional 
$3,000 per pupil for the 61 per cent of these 
pupils enrolled in boarding schools. We also 
strongly support the recommendation of the 
Carnegie Report that control of Indian edu- 
cation be transferred to Indian communities 
within five years. We estimate the federal 
cost of Indian education at $216 million a 
year by 1976. 

Desegregation Assistance: The racial in- 
tegration of students in elementary and 
secondary schools must remain a national 
goal of the highest importance, both because 
it is right in a society committed to equality 
and because it is beneficial to all of the 
students involved if implemented thought- 
fully. We therefore support President Nixon’s 
proposal to provide $1 billion in federal funds 
to assist school districts in the process of 
desegregating their education systems. To 
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ensure that these funds are carefully and 
constructively used, we recommend spread- 
ing their expenditure over the next four 
years. 

Bi-Lingual Education: We recommend 
greatly increasing federal funds for bi-lin- 
gual education from the 1971 figure of $25 
million a year to $58 million in 1976. Effec- 
tive bi-lingual education is not a one way 
street in which only non-English speaking 
children are taught English; a program also 
must teach English-speaking children to 
understand and respect the language and 
culture of the non-English speaking peoples 
with whom they live. 

Nutrition and Health: Malnutrition and 
poor health are unacceptable in a society 
as advanced as ours. They also are serious 
obstacles to learning. Therefore, we recom- 
mend the enactment of a new title in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 
provide every poverty area elementary and 
secondary school with federal funds to hire 
a staff person whose sole responsibility is to 
ensure that existing public nutrition and 
health programs are available to meet the 
needs of the children in that school. 
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Research and Development: Under the new 
programs we recommend for early, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, the federal 
government would assume responsibility for 
identifying and developing successful pro- 
grams in a number of different educational 
areas to serve as models for schools attempt- 
ing to improve their own programs. This new 
responsibility, along with an increased com- 
mitment of resources for basic education 
research, would raise annual federal research 
and development expenditures for early, ele- 
mentary and secondary education to $500 
million by 1976. 

General Education Assistance: In order to 
help states and localities close the growing 
gap between education expenditure needs 
and revenues, we recommend initiating a 
program of large-scale federal general edu- 
cation assistance to the states. These block 
grants, which would total $4 billion a year 
by 1976, could be used for whatever edu- 
cational purposes the states and localities 
desired. 

However, to be eligible for this federal 
assistance, a state would have to meet the 
following conditions: 1) a state would have 
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[Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 
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to assume at least 55 per cent of all non- 
federal elementary and secondary education 
expenditures; 2) kindergarten attendence 
must be mandatory; 3) a state would be 
responsible for ensuring that all public 
schools with eligible children participate in 
the new Title I program we proposed, and 
4) a state would be prohibited from passing 
through federal assistance to local school 
districts, which fail to allocate resources 
and services equitably between schools in 
a district. 

Funds would be distributed to the states 
on the basis of school population, state need, 
and state and local revenue-raising efforts. 
States would be required to allocate the 
funds equitably among their local school 
districts taking into account need. This in- 
clusion of need as an allocation factor would 
ensure that localities now receiving impact 
aid (aid to school districts in areas with 
large amounts of non-taxable federal prop- 
erty) would qualify for a relatively larger 
share of the general assistance money. The 
change would permit termination of the 
present impact aid program. 


Administration 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated, Proposed, 
1971 1972 


Elementary reading-math achievement (title 1) 
Secoaaery | reading-math achievement (title 1). 
Career preparation 

Staff development 

Desegregation assistance 

Indian education 

Bilingual education. - 

Handicapped 
Impact aid 2 
Health and nutrition 

Research and development. . 


i Included in administration’s revenue sharing proposal scheduled to be implemented Jan. 1, 2 Included in general education assistance. 


II. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Like so much in contemporary American 
life, higher education in the United States is 
both enormously successful and profoundly 
troubled. By providing intellectual excellence 
and creative scholarship in a system of mass 
education which accommodates 40 per cent 
of the nation’s college-age population, our 
institutions of higher learning serve as the 
model of the democratization of higher edu- 
cation. At the same time, partly as a result 
of their rapid development and democratiza- 
tion, our universities and colleges are being 
torn today by the most basic conflicts over 
purpose, power and structure. 

The issues and questions raised by this 
dialectic of success and difficulty are central 
to the development of American higher edu- 
cation and, consequently, critical to the fu- 
ture character of our society. The central 
responsibility for resolution of these issues 
must be accepted by the universities and 
colleges themselves, in some cases aided by 
the states and localities which provide the 
major share of their financial support. The 
federal government, though, must contrib- 
ute to the solution of these problems by 
structuring its higher education assistance 
programs in ways which nurture movement 
toward improvement and innovation in areas 
such as: 

Structural organization. The traditional 
four year B.A. program increasingly seems an 
inappropriate frame of reference for many 
seeking higher education. Federal assistance 
should foster attempts to develop wider di- 
versity of structures, including such forms 
as the Urban Grant University, one- and two- 


year degree programs, and continuing and 
vocational education. 

Resource utilization. Enormous capital, 
technological, and human resources are in- 
vested in the higher education system. For 
the most part, these fixed resources are in- 
completely and inefficiently utilized. Federal 
assistance programs should require innova- 
tive approaches (such as full-year and full- 
day use of facilities) to improve resource 
utilization. 

Access, For a variety of reasons, all Amer- 
icans do not enjoy equal opportunities to re- 
ceive higher education. Minority applicants 
still are stymied by discrimination in college 
admission and loan approval policies at some 
institutions. Many intellectually qualified, 
but financially poor students are unable to 
obtain the funds needed to pay for higher 
education. 

It is our contention that the two prin- 
cipal federal objectives in the area of higher 
education during the next five years should 
be: a) ensuring equality of access to insti- 
tutions of higher education, and b) expand- 
ing the capacity of those institutions to 
handle rapidly increasing enrollments. 

Direct Student Aid: Increased student aid 
is necessary to eliminate the economic 
barriers which still prevent many qualified 
students from receiving the benefits of 
higher education. Currently 48 percent of 
all college students come from families in 
the top income quartile in the nation while 
only 7 percent come from the bottom quar- 
tile. The chance that a student in the top 
half of the income range will go to college 


is three times as great as for one from the 
bottom half. 

There are two alternative federal 
approaches for ensuring equal access to 
higher education: 

(A) Directing federal financial assistance 
primarily to students prevented from attend- 
ing college by inadequate incomes. 

(B) Federal financing of the full cost of 
higher education for all Americans wishing 
to enter college, regardless of income. 

Alternative (B), federal financing of uni- 
versal higher education, is certainly consist- 
ent with our belief that higher education is 
& national resource of major importance. 
However, we estimate that such a program 
would cost $35-$40 billion a year by 1976— 
& prohibitive price given the amount of fed- 
eral resources we expect to be availabe dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Therefore, we recommend the first alter- 
native, concentration of a smaller number 
of federal dollars primarily on those students 
who otherwise could not afford to pursue an 
education beyond high school. Since the 
much-discussed proposal of federal tax 
credits for education expenses would benefit 
higher income families relatively more than 
lower income families, we reject it outright. 
Instead, we counsel relying on more direct 
forms of student aid such as scholarships, 
work-study grants, subsidized loans and 
guaranteed loans. 

In the past, the major emphasis of federal 
student aid has been focused upon students 
from lower and middle income families 
through a mix of scholarships, Educational 
Opportunity Grants and work-study pro- 
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grams. The present Administration has sen- 
sibly attempted to increase the absolute 
amount and percentage of scholarships and 
subsidized loans to needy students, while 
restricting those in higher income brackets 
to loans which the government simply 
guarantees against default. 

We recommend that this shift in emphasis 
be continued and accelerated to provide $2.2 
billion in total aid by 1976 to needy students 
(those from families with earned incomes 
below $8,500), a 350 per cent increase over 
current outlays. 

This amount of federal assistance in the 
form of Educational Opportunity Grants, 
work-study grants and direct loans would 
enable approximately 1.6 million low-income 
students to receive an average of $1,250 a 
year in aid; today roughly one million low- 
income students receive an average assist- 
ance allotment of only $450. 

Students whose family income is above 
$8,500 should be aided through federally 
guaranteed loans obtained from private 
lenders (students from low-income families 
would also be eligible for such loans). Dur- 
ing 1969-70, tight credit markets made it 
dfficult for many students to obtain these 
guaranteed loans. To remedy this situation, 
the Administration has proposed creation of 
a National Student Loan Association 
(NSLA). 

The NSLA would play substantially the 
same role in student loans as the Federal 
National Mortgage Association does for home 
loans (i.e., buying loans made in the private 
sector, thus making more money available 
for additional private sector loans). Student 
loans would be made at market rates of 
interest, but NSLA, after purchasing the 
loan, would charge borrowers no more than 
7 per cent interest. It is estimated that NSLA, 
purchasing new loans at an annual rate of 
$2 billion, would have $9 billion in guaranteed 
loans in its portfolio by 1976. This $9 billion 
could provide 4.5 million students with 
guaranteed loans averaging $600. 

We also recommend that students be given 
the choice of repaying the NSLA through 
two different mechanisms: 

(A) By repaying the actual value of the 
loan, plus interest over a specified number 
of years in the conventional manner; or 

(B) By agreeing to pay a small (but fixed) 


Research. ____._. 
Vocational education. 
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percentage of their annual income for every 
$1,000 of debt incurred. 

The latter form of payment might prove 
particularly attractive to students from poor 
families since it would greatly diminish 
their fear of not being able to repay debts 
incurred to finance their education. The same 
approach might also prove attractive to uni- 
versities since it might more readily make 
possible increases in tuition charges up to a 
level more fully approximating the total cost 
of student’s education. 

Institutional Aid: The student aid pro- 
grams we are recommending should induce 
an even greater number of students to enroll 
in college than is currently projected. The 
increased enrollment will exacerbate the fi- 
nancial crisis already facing many colleges 
and universities. Costs of instruction and 
operating costs will continue to rise faster 
than tuition receipts. Additions of buildings 
and facilities also will be needed. The Car- 
negie Commission has recently reported that 
state and local governments will be unable 
to provide much additional support for 
higher education institutions. Many private 
institutions are already suffering from the 
inability to coax higher contributions from 
alumni and the private sector. 

Therefore, we recommend that the federal 
government reverse its recent trend away 
from institutional support, increasing its as- 
sistance from $850 million in 1971 to about 
$1,100 million in 1976 (excluding aid to 
medical schools). Particular attention needs 
to be given to the astronomically growing 
network of community colleges. 

As the total amount of institutional aid 
grows, the form of that aid should change in 
order to improve educational access. Cur- 
rently, about 60 percent of federal institu- 
tional support is in the form of construction 
grants or loans and 40 percent in grants for 
general operating purposes. We recommend 
that these proportions be reversed. General 
operating grants should be provided to ell- 
gible institutions in the form of a cost of 
education supplement on a dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis with Education Opportunity 
Grants. Those institutions enrolling students 
receiving Educational Opportunity Grants 
would automatically receive matching insti- 
tutional aid. Colleges and universities would 
have a financial incentive to recruit qualified 
low-income students. Small absolute de- 


TABLE 6:3.—! HIGHER EDUCATION 
[Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


2,762 
699 
566 


1972 
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creases in construction assistance are merited 
because universities are most readily able to 
raise funds privately for this purpose. All 
federal higher education construction assist- 
ance should incorporate incentives for im- 
proved utilization of facilities. 

Research: The federal government cur- 
rently supports 75 percent of all university 
research. Of the $500 million in. federal funds 
proposed for university research and train- 
ing in 1971, about $350 million (70 per- 
cent) is for academic research, $101 million 
for teacher training, and $48 million for 
educational research. 

We recommend holding the total amount 
of federal support for university research 
constant over the next five years in real dol- 
lar terms. But we believe funds for academic 
research should be reduced by $200 million; 
the $200 million should be reallocated to 
educational research ($50 million) and re- 
search in teacher training ($150 million). 

Vocational Education: The two-year com- 
munity college is the educational institution 
best situated to provide career training to 
high school graduates and members of the 
labor force seeking new occupational oppor- 
tunities. Yet most of these schools continue 
to favor courses that prepare students to 
transfer to four-year colleges rather than 
career-oriented programs, while, only an 
estimated 15 percent of all students entering 
community colleges ever transfer to four- 
year schools. 

In order to stimulate the rapid growth 
of vocational education programs in com- 
munity colleges, we propose to do the fol- 
lowing: a) expand federal vocational educa- 
tion assistance to post-secondary institutions 
from the present level of $125 million a year 
to $400 million a year by 1976; and b) give 
preference to community colleges emphasiz- 
ing career preparation programs when dis- 
tributing direct federal assistance rather than 
to institutions of higher education, except 
when college transfer courses are essential to 
fill an educational void in a particular area. 
Federal guidelines also are needed to ensure 
that vocational programs in publicly sup- 
ported post-secondary schools correspond to 
the realities of the labor market. 


* Excluding outlays for biomedical research, 
which are examined in Chapter 5. 


Urban coalition recommendations 


1973 1974 1975 


1 Excludes outlays for medical schools, which are covered in health chapter. 


I. ADULT EDUCATION 


Education traditionally is regarded in this 
country as an exclusive right of children and 
young adults. When Americans acquire the 
responsibilities of a family and a job, they 
tend to assume that the opportunity for 
further formal learning is automatically for- 
feited. This prevailing view of formal educa- 
tion as a youth activity is particularly dam- 
aging at a time when so many Americans 
already in the labor force are beginning to 
realize that more education is the key to 
protecting themselves against technological 
obsolesence and to improving their economic 
and social standing. 

Therefore, we recommend an expanded 
federal adult education program with two 
major objectives: 


First, more Americans who are vocationally 
handicapped by deficient language, reading 
and math skills should have access to adult 
basic education courses. Because of the sta- 
tus higher education enjoys and because 
many men and women in need of basic edu- 
cation associate public elementary and high 
schools with past academic failings, adult 
basic education should be offered by com- 
munity colleges and local universities when- 
ever possible. More operational research is 
needed to develop better ways to convince 
people to enroll in such programs. Federal 
support for these programs should increase 
from $80 million in 1971 to $150 million in 
1976. 

Second, support for continuing education 
should be revamped to assure coordination 


with the increased emphasis on career up- 
grading recommended in Chapter 2 for man- 
power training programs. As a result, outlays 
for continuing education can be sharply re- 
duced in 1972. We recommend the estab- 
lishment in 1973 of a program to encourage 
people already in the labor force to seek 
further vocational training. This program 
would seek to build bridges between com- 
munity colleges—and other post-secondary 
institutions which provide career training— 
and working men and women desiring new 
occupational opportunities. Funds would be 
used to inform adults of existing vocational 
programs and to provide incentives to post- 
secondary institutions to develop accessible 
courses for different segments of the working 
population. 
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TABLE 6:4.—ADULT EDUCATION 


[Outlays in millions of current dollars] 


Administration 
Proposed 


Estimated 
1971 1972 


1972 


83 90 
171 175 
442 220 
723 650 


1,425 1,135 


Extension. - 
Continuing 
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Urban coalition recommendations 


1973 1974 


1,470 


1 Other includes support for training of federal professional employees and foreign students at U.S. educational institutions, assistance to educational institutions in foreigncoun tries, support of the 


Smithsonian Institution and the Library of Congress, and several other miscellaneous educational activities. 


Iv. ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


We recommend long overdue increases in 
public support for the arts and humanities— 
increases that are essential if we wish to im- 
prove the quality of life for many Americans. 
This would mean increased grants to a high- 
ly diverse spectrum of professional American 


artists and cultural ensembles, with particu- 
lar attention to raising performers’ salaries 
to a level demonstrating acceptance of the 
“arts” as a valid occupation. A larger commit- 
ment of federal funds also would permit the 
accelerated development of community the- 
atre, art and dance projects as well as an 


expanded public broadcasting program. We 
recommend that federal support of the arts, 
humanities, and broadcasting increase four- 
fold—from $66 million to $280 million—dur- 


ing the coming five years. 


TABLE 6:5.—ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


{Outlays in millions of current dollars] 


Administration 


Estimated, Proposed, 
1971 1972 


Urban coalition recommendations 
1972 1973 1974 1975 
55 135 
45 46 48 51 
50 90 


150 


276 


TABLE 6:6.—EDUCATION 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 


ee aaa a SEE SsssE sass 


Early education (preschool). i 
Elementary and secondary education. 
Higher education! 

Adult education. __.....-- 

Arts and humanities. 


Administration 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed, 
1972 


10, 075 


1 Excludes outlays for medical schools, which are covered in health chapter. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 7 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I include Chapter 7 of the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition’s ‘“Counter- 
budget: A Blueprint for Changing Na- 
tional Priorities 1971-76” in the RECORD: 


CHAPTER 7. FiscaL RELIEF FOR STATES 
AND LOCALITIES 
There is ample evidence that inadequacy 
of state and local services is today a contrib- 
uting factor in the decline of many areas. 
Our large central cities are now caught in 
a financial crisis. Many of them may be un- 
able to meet their present expenses. Rising 
costs and an increased demand for services 
in the face of a shrinking revenue base have 
brought about this imminent disaster. The 
revenue base has diminished as jobs and 
middle-income families have left the inner 


city for the suburbs, and it has been difficult, 
if not impossible, for the central city to tap 
wealthier suburbs for revenue. 

Cities rely on the property tax for the bulk 
of their revenues. As inner city property has 
declined in value, rates have had to be in- 
creased. The property tax is now both over- 
burdened and inequitable. In order to help 
meet this crisis, federal and state aid to cities 
was increased by more than 400 per cent be- 
tween 1955-1968, yet such aid still amounted 
to only 23 per cent of city revenues in 1968, 
compared to 15 per cent in 1955.1 

States, too, have seen drastic increases in 
expenditures over revenues. The dilemma of 
states is due partly to their unwillingness 
to tax themselves either adequately or fairly. 
Although 41 states now have individual in- 
come taxes, only $7.6 billion—less than 20 
per cent of total state revenue—was col- 
lected from that source in 1969. General and 
selective sales taxes accounted for $24 billion 
of state revenues in that year. Most state tax 
revenues are collected from taxes, like the 
general sales tax, which are not progressive 
in their impact. 


1 Years are federal 
otherwise stated. 


fiscal years unless 


Urban coalition recommendations 


1973 1974 1975 


1, 864 
7,539 
5, 773 
1,370 

230 


16,776 


The federal government collects about 11.5 
per cent of all personal income in income 
taxes, while states collect only one per cent 
of personal income. If state income taxes had 
averaged three per cent of personal income 
in 1969, states would have collected an extra 
$15 billion. 

STATE AND LOCAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
PROJECTIONS 


Estimates of state and local expenditures 
and resources between now and 1976 repre- 
sent little more than guesswork. Since 1965 
there have been at least six studies projecting 
state and local expenditures and revenues for 
1975.2 

These projections vary wildly. Yet the 
variations are the result of sober and reason- 
able differences in basic assumptions (such 
as the rate of growth of the economy and 
the probable increase in prices), evaluations 


2 These studies were conducted by Professor 
Dick Netzer in 1965, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in 1966, the Tax Foundation in 1966 
and again in 1968, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in 1968, and William 
Robinson in 1969. Since all these use 1975 
rather than 1976 as the year for their projec- 
tions, we have also used 1975. 
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of the effects of federal grants (the extent to 
which they stimulate or replace state and 
local spending), and estimates of how much 
state and local services will be improved and 
expanded. 

The most recent study, that of William 
Robinson of the Office of Budget and Manage- 
ment, is one of the few which projects ex- 
penditures to cover not only increased needs 
but some of the needed improvements in 
state and local services as well. 

There is ample evidence that inadequacy of 
state and local services is a contributing fac- 
tor in the decline of many areas. For instance, 
poor city schools are driving middle-income 
families to the suburbs; archaic transporta- 
tion systems are choking business and indus- 
tries in the cities; and starvation-level wel- 
fare programs are forcing people to leave 
rural areas. These areas cannot be rescued by 
slight increases in past levels of service. 

Robinson has set an “aspiration level” 
for the scope and quality of education and 
welfare and has projected the costs of achiev- 
ing this level. We have used Robinson’s fig- 
ures for the two services he projected 
(welfare and education) and, using a rather 
simpler form of his calculation method, set 
aspiration levels* for other state and local 
services. Assumptions as to population 
growth, GNP growth, and price increases are 
those used throughout this report. Thus we 
project total state and local expenditures 
for 1975 at $252 billion. 

Robinson projects 1975 revenues from state 
and local taxes at $108.7 billion, assuming 
no change in present tax laws. He estimates 
fees and charges will account for an addi- 
tional $34 billion, while increase in net debt 
will total $15 billion. State and local reve- 
nues, excluding federal grants-in-aid, will 
total $157.8 billion in 1975, or $94.2 billion 
less than projected expenditures. Assuming 
the present level of federal grants-in-aid to 
states and localities is maintained ($30 bil- 
lion), the state-local revenue gap would be 
approximately $67 billion. 


SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


The policies and actions of the federal 
government can determine, to a great extent, 
whether state and local governments will be 
able to meet the challenges the projected 
revenue gap represents. 


3 Clearly aspiration levels ought to be the 
relevant base for calculating expenditures. 
By projecting expenditures at the present 
level of inadequacy (or even at the same rate 
of quality increase) we would render the 
revenue gap an innocuous problem. States 
and localities could always avoid a revenue 
gap by keeping expenditures down and by 
providing less adequate services than previ- 
ously provided (or services that do not im- 
prove at the same rate as previously 
established). 

Following Robinson’s method we have cal- 
culated the average annual rate at which 
various government services improved from 
1962-67, measured by the increased in ex- 
penditures not accounted for by population 
and price changes. This rate was then dou- 
bled to project the expenditures we estimate 
will be required for state and local govern- 
ments to provide adequate services for these 
purposes in 1975. 

We then added expenditures for pre-school 
education and pollution control, services 
which states and localities were not providing 
to any significant extent during 1962-67 but 
should be providing by 1975. We estimated 
state and local expenditures of about $15 
billion yearly by 1975 would be necessary to 
achieve high quality pre-school and pollu- 
tion control programs. 

4 Not adjusted for price increases. 
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Clearly the single most important federal 
responsibility is to ensure a healthy and 
growing economy. Economic growth alone 
accounted for 55 per cent of increased state 
revenues between 1966-68; the remainder 
resulted from new and increased taxes, 
mainly sales tax. Under the conditions of 
full employment assumed for 1973 and there- 
after, state and local jurisdictions would re- 
ceive a $6 billion annual “fiscal dividend” 
from economic growth with no change in 
taxes or rates. 

The federal government can also intervene 
directly in state and local financing in a 
variety of ways. The major mode of federal 
assistance has been grants for specific pur- 
poses (categorical grants), usually hedged 
with requirements to ensure that the federal 
funds do not supplant local funding (main- 
tenance of effort) and that the recipient 
government contribute some part of the total 
cost of the funded program (matching 
money). Such assistance has the effect of 
greatly increasing the services offered 
through local governments, and increasing 
their expenditures. 

Still more federal efforts are needed to 
relieve state and local fiscal problems and a 
variety of new modes of providing relief have 
been proposed. Following are the major op- 
tions, some of which could be combined into 
a larger package. 

Revenue Sharing: A number of ideas on 
revenue sharing have been advanced; gen- 
erally all entail distributing a set percentage 
of annual federal revenues directly to states. 
The recipient state would be required, in 
turn, to pass some of these funds directly to 
incorporated jurisdictions within its bound- 
aries. The Administration’s 1970 proposal 
would have provided states with $5 billion 
annually by 1976, approximately 30 per cent 
of which would go directly to local govern- 
ments. This would provide a mere pittance 
to the large cities most in need. Under this 
proposal, for example, Philadelphia, whose 
expenditures will be well over $1 billion by 
1975, would receive $21 million—or less than 
2 per cent of its budget—in revenue sharing. 
Chicago would receive about the same 
amount, while Los Angeles would receive $18 
million, Detroit—$13 million, Seattle—$4 
million, and Indianapolis—$3 million. 

It would, of course, be possible to structure 
& revenue sharing program which would pro- 
vide money directly to cities rather than 
states. 

Block Grants: The federal government 
could appropriate an amount of money 
yearly for cities and states in addition to 
present grant-in-aid funds. The block grant 
could be used at the discretion of the re- 
cipient government for a variety of purposes 
within broad federal guidelines. Currently 
most federal grants are categorical—they can 
be utilized by recipients only for specific 
functions set forth in law (e.g. Medicaid, 
vocational rehabilitation, compensatory edu- 
cation, etc.) . The Model Cities program, how- 
ever, does provide cities with some discre- 
tionary funds. 

Expansion of present categorical grant 
programs: The federal government could 
increase the funds of a large number of cate- 
gorical grant programs to states and locali- 
ties and institute new programs for specific 
purposes as needed. This would ensure ad- 
herence to national guidelines, but would 
severely limit local discretion and applica- 
tion of funds to purposes other than those 
specifically designated in legislation. A varia- 
tion would be to consolidate various cate- 
gorical grants in a functional area (man- 
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power, education, etc.) thereby providing 
states and/or cities with a block grant for 
each area. Total funding for the functional 
block grants could also be increased to ex- 
ceed the sum of various previous program 
grants. 

Assumption of costs: The federal govern- 
ment could completely fund program costs 
which are now partially borne by states. The 
two most important candidates for federal 
assumption of costs are public assistance and 
health (Medicaid) programs, both of which 
have proved quite expensive to states, As- 
sumption of welfare and health costs would 
save states about $11 billion in 1976. At the 
same time a general aid program for edu- 
cation would relieve both state and localities 
of a part of their most severe burden. Locali- 
ties, which currently finance more than 50 
per cent of public school costs, would be 
greatly aided if states were to assume a much 
greater portion of these costs, a result which 
could be encouraged through federal incen- 
tives attached to a general aid program. 

Taz Credit: States and localities find it 
politically difficult to make use of income 
taxes, partly because of the high federal in- 
come tax on their citizens. A tax credit allow- 
ing citizens to subtract a percentage of their 
state and local income tax from thei: federal 
income tax liability would greatly encourage 
states and localities to make better use of 
their own revenue base. Alternatively, in order 
to avoid simply subsidizing citizens rather 
than governments, the federal government 
could provide a grant to states and/or locali- 
ties equal to a percentage of total state or 
local income tax revenues. 

The recommendations in this report, if 
implemented, will affect state and local gov- 
ernments, and the problems they face, in 
several ways. For instance, the reduction in 
defense expenditures will create temporary 
unemployment, which will strain state and 
local resources; special provision is made 
for federal assistance to such affected areas. 
(See chapter 3) Other recommended federal 
actions will have such long-term effects as 
improving the health of the nation and re- 
ducing crime (by relieving some of the con- 
ditions causing it), which will eventually 
lighten some of the burdens of state and 
local governments. 

But probably the major effect of the imple- 
mentation of this budget would be to increase 
the responsibilities of state and local govern- 
ments for providing a higher quality of 
services. 

Several recommendations of this report 
would have immediate effects on state and 
local governments—on the scope of their 
responsibilities, the quality of their services, 
and their ability to finance their activities— 
and have been designed with these effects in 
mind. 

These recommendations, summarized be- 
low, comprise this budget’s “package” of as- 
sistance to state and local governments. They 
affect the finances of these governments in 
the following ways: by supporting the condi- 
tions for economic growth; by increasing 
present federal grants-in-aid; by taking over 
some program costs presently borne by states 
and cities; and by providing direct federal 
assistance to states and local governments. 
The net impact of these recommendations 
will nevertheless leave a substantial require- 
ment for new funds from state and local 
revenues. As will be seen from analysis of the 
assistance package, certain measures are de- 
signed to encourage and assist states and 


localities to make use of more equitable 
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forms of taxation, particularly the graduated 
income tax, as well as to increase their 
revenues, 

Following are the major elements of the 
state and local assistance package. 

Federal assumption of all state and local 
costs of present federal public assistance 
programs and Medicaid (about $8 billion 
in 1971). Both programs now flow entirely 
through state and local budgets. Under our 
recommendations the federal government 
would not only assume full costs but would 
provide assistance directly to recipients. 
State and local expenditures would be re- 
duced by some $20 billion, but nearly 50 per 
cent would be offset by the disappearance of 
$9 billion direct federal aid for public assist- 
ance and Medicaid. 

Federal assumption of a portion of state 
and local education costs through a general 
aid to education program, which would pro- 
vide about $4.0 billion by 1976 (see Chap- 
ter 6). General aid to education would be 
available only to states which provided at 
least 55 per cent of the revenues raised by 
the state and its localities for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education (presently 
only 18 states meet this criterion; the aver- 
age state share of state-local education costs 
is 44 per cent). The formula distribtuting 
the funds should be based on need (popu- 
lation and per capita income) and state 
share of education cost (the higher the 
state’s share relative to other states, the 
greater the funds received). The require- 
ments and incentives built into this program 
for the states to assume a higher portion of 
education costs would result in reduced 
pressure on the oyer-burdened local property 
tax. 

An increase in funding for a variety of 
present grant-in-aid programs to states and 
localities. Presently federal aid to states and 
localities amounts to about $30 billion, $10.0 
billion of which is for Medicaid and public 
assistance. We have already noted that under 
our recommendations the federal govern- 
ment would take over all state and local 
spending for these purposes (see Chapters 
2 and 5). If federal aid (minus Medicaid and 
public assistance) were to be maintained at 
present levels it would amount to $20.0 bil- 
lion in 1975. Our recommendations in this 
report would, by 1975, increase federal 
grants-in-aid to states and localities (exclud- 
ing revenue-sharing, general aid to education 
and model cities, which are discussed) to 
$39 billion, nearly a doubling of the present 
amount. 

A revenue sharing plan which would auto- 
matically distribute 0.5 per cent of personal 
income ($5.4 billion by 1976) back to states 
which, in turn, would be required to pass 50 
per cent of the funds directly to localities, 
The funds could be used for any legal pur- 
poses. However, only states with graduated 


Revenue sharing 
General aid to education 
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state income taxes (36 currently) would be 
eligible to receive funds. The formula dis- 
tributing the funds among states would be 
based on need (population and per capita 
income), tax effort (states with a high ratio 
of revenue raised through taxes to state per- 
sonal and corporate income would receive 
more funds), and reliance on state income 
tax (states which relative to other states 
collect a high portion of their tax revenue 
through the income tax would receive a 
greater share of funds). The last two criteria 
would be of particular importance. 

An expanded Model Cities program (1.8 
billion yearly by 1976) which would focus 
on the entire city rather than on only one 
neighborhood. Unlike money municipalities 
receive from revenue sharing, model cities 
funds would only be used for new program 
purposes and not for operating costs of on- 
going programs. Entire metropolitan areas 
ought to be eligible to submit applications 
as an incentive for greater metropolitan plan- 
ning and coordination. 60 per cent should be 
required to be spent, as a minimum, in low- 
income neighborhoods. 


Altogether these measures would reduce 
the state-local revenue gap from $94 billion 
to $17 billion. States and localities must 
either forgo this $17 billion of needed ex- 
penditures or raise it through their own reve- 
nue systems. Approximately a 15-20 per cent 
increase in state and local revenues over that 
projected under present laws and rates will 
be necessary. We have suggested in our 
recommendations for providing fiscal relief a 
variety of strong incentives for states and 
localities to undertake badly needed reform 
of their tax systems, Without more equitable 
tax systems, prospects of raising $17 billion 
of added revenues are dim. 


TABLE 7:1.—STATE-LOCAL REVENUE GAP, 1975 
{In billions of dollars 


State and local expenditures... _......_......_-.-- A 
State and local revenues, excluding federal aid 
Revenue gap (assuming present tax laws and rates)... 


Federal aid: 
Assumption of all State and local expenditures for 
medicaid and public assistance 


Remaining revenue gap 

Federal grants-in-aid to States and locali 
tained at 1971 levels (excluding aid for Medicaid 
and public assistance). 


Remainin; 
Additional 


revenue gap. 
Federal grants-in-aid recommended --- 


Remaining revenue gap_...........-.....---- 
Fiscal relief programs: 
Revenue sharing 


Remaining revenue gap..........-..--- 
General aid to education 


Remaining revenue gap 
Model cities (new funds). 


TABLE 7:2.—FISCAL RELIEF TO STATES AND LOCALITIES 


Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration 


Proposed 


Estimated 
1971 1972 
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Remaining revenue gap. 
New State and local taxes needed 


The total amount of direct federal aid to 
states and localities (categorical grants and 
fiscal relief programs) would rise to $52.2 
billion in 1976, a $20 billion increase over 
1971 aid.” Recommended federal aid to states 
and localities would amount to $51.5 billion * 
in 1972, compared to the Administration’s 
estimate of $38.3 billion. 


STATE AND LOCAL BORROWING 


About half of all state and local capital 
spending is financed through borrowing in 
the tax-exempt securities market. However, 
it has become increasingly difficult for state 
and local governments to obtain such funds. 
Interest rates on municipals have soared from 
3.18 per cent in 1962 to over 6.5 per cent in 
1970. As a result, some jurisdictions were 
unable to borrow funds since interest rates 
exceeded the ceiling they were legally al- 
lowed to pay; others hesitated to borrow be- 
cause of the high cost of repayment. 

Nonetheless, state and local capital out- 
lay needs are projected at $56 billion in 
1976 compared to $34 billion in 1971. This 
suggests a need for approximately $28 billion 
of long-term municipal financing in 1976, an 
increase in net long-term debt of $13 bil- 
lion over 1975 levels. While interest rates 
on municipals are likely to fall from their 
present levels, it is impossible to forecast 
with precision where they will come to rest. 
A gross estimate is that rates will be be- 
tween 4.5 and 5.5 per cent by 1976. We recom- 
mend that the federal government provide 
subsidies to states and localities equal to 
one-half the difference between market in- 
terest rates and 5 per cent. We assume that 
these subsidies will be mecessary for new 
issues of municipals through 1974. Subsidy 
payments would, of course, continue for the 
life of the loan. 


5 The 1976 total does not include any fed- 
eral ald for public assistance or Medicaid, 
since these programs would no longer be in 
existence. They would be replaced by a cash 
assistance grant program and National 
Health Insurance, both fully administered 
and funded by the federal government. 

£ Although we recommend complete federal 
administration and funding of public as- 
sistance programs occur immediately we have 
nonetheless included the federal costs of pub- 
lic assistance in our 1972 totals in order to 
make them comparable with the Administra- 
tion’s. In our plan federal public assistance 
Payments would go directly to families 
rather than to states. 
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COUNTERBUDGET: ,A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 8 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 8 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 8. METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


During the past two decades, the central 
city has deteriorated physically and services 
have not kept pace with either needs or ez- 
pectations; metropolitan areas have grown 
in an unplanned and inefficient way. 

The daily life of most Americans is carried 
on within the unmarked boundaries of areas 
surrounding and centered upon cities. Today 
65 percent of our population lives in the 
country’s 233 Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (SMSA’s) .' Metropolitan areas are 
growing, and as they grow they are irretriev- 
ably shaping the conditions under which 
most Americans will spend their lives. 

America’s population increased by 21 mil- 
lion between 1960-70 and, according to cen- 
sus estimates,? is expected to increase by 
80-100 million between 1970 and 2000. Nearly 
85 percent of the increase between 1960 and 
1970 occurred in metropolitan areas where 
65 percent of the population now resides. 
While the population in metropolitan areas 
is increasing rapidly both in absolute and 
percentage terms, most of this increase has 
occurred in suburban and outlying areas (30 
percent population growth between 1960-69) 
rather than in central cities (only 2 percent 
population growth between 1960-69). 

The desirability of further metropolitan 
and suburban concentration has increasingly 
been called into question. Several critics have 
suggested an immediate need to formulate 
& conscious policy on the distribution of 
future population growth. A number of alter- 
natives have been suggested: 

(A) Stem migration to metropolitan from 
non-metropolitan areas by encouraging the 
growth of population in smaller regional 
centers. However, in-migration from rural 
areas is a relatively minor factor in the 
growth of large metropolitan areas, amount- 
ing to about 6 percent of net metropolitan 
growth during the 1960's. 

(B) Develop large numbers of self-suffi- 
cient new towns predominantly in non- 
metropolitan areas. The National Committee 
on Urban Growth Policy, for example, has 
recommended we build 100 new cities of at 
least 100,000 population and 10 new cities 
of at least one million population, However, 
it is questionable whether such new cities 


i The Census Bureau defines a Standard 
Metropolitan Area as follows: Except in New 
England, a standard metropolitan statistical 
area is a county or group of contiguous 
counties which contain at least one city of 
50,000 inhabitants or more, or “twin cities” 
with a combined population of at least 50,000. 
In addition to the county, or counties, con- 
taining a central city or cities, contiguous 
counties are included in an SMSA if, accord- 
ing to certain criteria, they are essentially 
metropolitan in character and are socially 
and economically integrated with the central 
city. 

In New England, SMSA's consist of towns 
and cities, rather than counties. 

2Series D of the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 
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would be economically viable without Imposi- 
tion of strong central controls on business 
location decisions, They would also be quite 
costly, since they would not be able to take 
advantage of existing infrastructure. Even if 
these new towns and cities were constructed 
on the scale proposed, they would still ac- 
count for less than 25 percent of future 
population growth between now and the year 
2000. 

(C) Accept the fact that American citi- 
zens prefer to live in metropolitan areas and 
that 80 per cent of future population growth 
will occur there. However, attempt to chan- 
nel that growth into less densely populated 
metropolitan areas through incentives or 
even controls over business location. 

(D) Accept the fact that 80 per cent of 
future population growth will occur in 
metropolitan areas and provide appropriate 
aid to ensure that development within those 
areas will be well planned to serve human 
needs. 

Americans have shown a preference for 
metropolitan living which, we believe, will 
be impossible to reverse. Accordingly, the 
most reasonable assumption for the future 
is that at least 80 per cent of future popu- 
lation growth will continue to occur in 
metropoiltan areas. Most of the population 
growth in these areas will result from natural 
increase rather than migration. It would 
be useful to institute research and demon- 
stration projects in order to determine what 
kind of incentives would be necessary in 
order to stimulate an increased movement 
of jobs and people from more crowded to 
less crowded metropolitan areas, However, 
we doubt that such research would reveal 
a panacea. It is clear we must become more 
concerned about the quality of development 
within metropolitan areas. 

During the past two decades the central 
city has deteriorated physically and services 
have not kept pace with needs or expecta- 
tions; metropolitan areas have grown in an 
unplanned and inefficient way. Public policy 
should be devised to reverse these trends. 

A major impediment to a concerted effort 
is that the needs of central city develop- 
ment are currently counterposed against the 
needs of suburban development as though 
the two were mutually exclusive. In reality, 
the cities and suburbs are integral parts of 
a larger system—the metropolitan area. Con- 
centrating on either central city or suburban 
development, to the exclusion of the other, 
will merely result in greater problems for 
the entire metropolitan area. 

Most people assume the population of sub- 
urbs is drastically different from the popu- 
lation of cities. This is a misconception. The 
term suburb encompasses a vast diversity of 
municipalities ranging from high-income, 
low-density areas at the one end to low 
and moderate income high density areas at 
the other. The latter are growing quickly as 
the central city population simply expands 
into contiguous suburbs. David Burch, in a 
study published in 1970 by the Committee 
for Economic Development concludes: 

The effect of these shifts on the inner 
suburbs and, eventually, on the outer sub- 
urbs may be quite dramatic. Already, inner- 
suburb densities are approaching those of 
central cities, and increasingly this density 
growth is attributable to the poor and the 
Blacks. These inner suburbs can thus expect 
to experience many of the same problems 
experienced by the central cities during the 
first half of this century, and, in fact, they 
may resemble today’s central cities in many 
ways.* 


3 David L. Burch, The Economic Future of 
City and Suburb, Committee for Economic 
Development, New York, 1970, p. 36. 
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AID TO CITIES 


Two diametrically opposed alternatives 
have been suggested as public policy towards 
cities: 

Maintain them at the lowest possible level 
of operating support; or 

Rebuild them through both physical and 
social investment. 

We strongly urge the latter alternative be 
the goal of federal policy towards cities, 
although we also caution against too great 
an emphasis on bricks and mortar. We would 
emphasize more fully companion programs 
serving human needs of city residents, pro- 
grams which would make cities better places 
in which to live and work. 

Model cities-——We have already suggested 
increasing the funding for the Model Cities 
program to $1.8 billion annually by 19764 
(see Chapter 7). That program originally 
provided selected cities with discretionary 
funds (an amount equal to 80 percent of 
the local share required for federal programs 
under a Model Cities plan) for use in a tar- 
get low-income neighborhood. It should be 
changed so that these discretionary funds 
could be used anywhere within the city’s 
boundaries. In effect, Model Cities could be- 
come a form of block grants to cities. 

We recommend expanded funding provid- 
ing the following conditions are tied to the 
funds: 

A minimum of 60 percent of the funds be 
spent in low-income neighborhoods; and 

Appropriate mechanisms for citizen par- 
ticipation be utilized in determining how 
the funds be spent. 

Community action agencies and OEO.— 
While Model Cities funds should be applica- 
ble throughout the entire city, community 
action programs should continue to be aimed 
solely at low-income areas. Local Community 
Action agencies (CAA’s) administer both na- 
tional programs (e.g., Head Start, Legal Serv- 
ices, Upward Bound) and local initiative pro- 
grams designed by the individual CAA to 
meet the area’s specific needs. The national 
programs are discussed throughout this re- 
port. Many of the local initiative programs, 
developed through extensive citizen partici- 
pation, have been quite successful; however, 
funding for them has remained nearly con- 
stant during the past several years at less 
than $300 million. We recommend local in- 
itiative CAP funds be increased to $750 mil- 
lion yearly by 1976. 

One of the most successful efforts of the 
local initiative programs has been the cre- 
ation of neighborhood centers, many of 
which bring together under one roof infor- 
mation on the whole range of government 
and private services available to neighbor- 
hood residents, This is a highly desirable ob- 
jective both because service delivery is more 
effective and because it fosters a sense of 
community. Therefore we recommend that 
The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment’s (HUD) Neighborhood Facilities 
Program—which now provides municipalities 
a two-thirds federal grant for construction 
of multipurpose neighborhood centers and 
one-stop service centers—be expanded in the 
following ways: 

Funding be greatly increased from a pres- 
ent level of $40 million annually to $200 
million annually by 1976. Approximately 1800 
of these facilities could be established be- 
tween 1971-76 with federal funds com- 
mitted totaling less than $1 billion. 

The grants be utilized for building neigh- 
borhood city halls which could be used by 
the mayor's office to provide liaison with 
neighborhoods. The city halls could also be 


‘Unless otherwise indicated, each refer- 


ence to a year is to the federal fiscal year 
(F-Y.). 
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used to house ombudsmen-like city officials 
who would provide aid to constituents. 

An experimental OEO program to encour- 
age the establishment of local Community 
Development Corporations, run by a partner- 
ship of local business interests and target 
area residents, merits special attention. Since 
the program's inception in 1967, 35 corpo- 
rations have been established to set up new 
business ventures and, at the same time, 
train local residents for managerial posi- 
tions. It is hoped that after five years these 
corporations will become self-supporting. 
The program should continue on an experi- 
mental basis until these corporations have 
been operating long enough to be evaluated 
carefully. 

Urban renewal.—Urban Renewal has been 
a disappointment to many of its early ad- 
mirers. The program was originally intended 
primarily as a means of tearing down slums 
and providing standard housing for the poor. 
The 1949 Act creating Urban Renewal author- 
ized the building of 810,000 units of public 
housing on cleared slum land. Yet, Urban 
Renewal has actually resulted in a net loss 
of housing. The program has been criticized 
because it has too often destroyed well-func- 
tioning neighborhoods. It has ignored the 
needs of residents forced to move from these 
neighborhoods, often ending up in other 
slum areas. 

Until quite recently, Urban Renewal was 
most frequently utilized to increase a city's 
tax base by building luxury apartment and 
office buildings on the cleared land. While few 
would deny that this is one function of Urban 
Renewal, other objectives were lost in the 
almost total preoccupation with this func- 
tion during the 1950’s and first half of the 
1960's. 

Even in executing these distorted priorities, 
Urban Renewal was not a completely suc- 
cessful program. Regulations and adminis- 
trative requirements were complex and time- 
consuming and for a variety of reasons, de- 
cays in programs were common. A study done 
by HUD revealed that of 288 Urban Renewal 
programs completed by 1966, the modal time 
for completion was between six and nine 
years. Furthermore, there were another 226 
programs not yet completed in 1966 which 
had already been in existence more than nine 
years; 89 of these were more than 12 years 
old. 

Widespread public discontent with the 
Urban Renewal program has resulted in 
several legislative and administrative changes 
of direction which, in aggregate, now appear 
to make the program a more useful tool in 
the necessary task of rebuilding our cities. 

First, HUD regulations issued in 1967 sig- 
nificantly altered the shape of the program. 
Priority of selection (there are always more 
applications than funds) was to be given 
to applications which “contribute effectively 
to the conservation and expansion of hous- 
ing for low and moderate income families; 
the development of employment opportuni- 
ties and the renewal of areas with critical 
and urgent needs.” The Housing Act of 1968 
reinforced this mandate by requiring that all 
future renewal projects: A) be developed pri- 
marily for residential use; B) provide a 
majority of units for low and moderate in- 
come families; and C) reserve not less than 
20 per cent of the total for low-income fam- 
ilies. The same act also increased relocation 
assistance payments to displaced occupants 
and promised more assistance in finding 
suitable housing. The Housing Act of 1969 
stipulated that for every unit of moderate- 
income housing removed during renewal, 
another low-income or moderate-income 
housing unit must be built in the renewal 
area, Unfortunately, all these provisions ap- 
ply only to projects approved after the law 
passed. We recommend these requirements 
be made regulation to programs already ap- 
proved but still in the planning stage. 
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An attempt to overcome the delays and 
administrative complexities which had 
plagued the program was also initiated in 
legislative authorization in 1968 for Neigh- 
borhood Development Programs (NDP’s) 
under Urban Renewal. NDP’s are small-scale 
projects (often in noncontiguous areas) 
which can be expected to be completed 
within a year. The NDP is particularly useful 
for improving existing neighborhoods. 

At the end of 1969, grant applications 
totaling $1.9 billion were being considered 
with only $1 billion available for contract 
authorizations that year. We recommend a 
moderate annual increase in the amount 
made available for new contracts, for both 
NDP’s and longer term projects, with NDP’s 
receiving two-thirds of the total. When ex- 
pansion of these programs occurs, there will 
also be greater demand for other programs 
associated with renewal, such as code en- 
forcement and demolition assistance grants. 

Recreation.—HUD has recently focused its 
open-space program to emphasize small 
parks and playgrounds in heavily populated 
central city areas, particularly in low-income 
areas. In 1971 HUD spent $13 million to 
finance 62 such parks, far fewer than the 
number of applications, and nowhere near 
the number needed. 

We recommend 500 of these parks be cre- 
ated annually, an eight-fold increase over 
present efforts. Federal grants would cover 
the cost of acquisition, clearance, relocation, 
and development. The typical park would be 
about two-and-one-half acres and grants 
would average $200,000 per park. 

Although we recommend increased fund- 
ing for urban parks, we strongly oppose 
transferring funds from open-space projects 
to urban parks. Open-space programs usually 
encompass more land (the average is 50 
acres) in less densely populated areas of the 
metropolis. The need for open space is 
greater than ever; it is needed to provide 
recreation and ecological protection for 
lakes, forests, and water basins, all of which 
are threatened by urban sprawl. Outlays for 
open-space in 1971 (including small amounts 
for beautification and historic preservation 
programs) were $72 million. We recommend 
that these grants be increased so that they 
equal the amount spent on center cities— 
a total of $121 million for each in 1976. 

District of Columbia.—Washington, D.C. is 
the only major city in the country which is 
forbidden an elected government. Congress 
should rectify this indefensible injustice im- 
mediately. Moreover, federal payments to the 
District’s budget—which amounted to $143 
million or 15 per cent of the D.C. operating 
budget in 1971—should be roughly doubled. 
Capital spending support also must increase 
during the next five years to finance con- 
struction of a subway system in the Wasb- 
ington metropolitan area. 

PLANNED DEVELOPMENT IN METROPOLITAN 

AREAS 


We now commonly view America as con- 
sisting primarily of a large number of met- 
ropolitan areas in which social, physical and 
economic functions are highly interdepend- 
ent even though there may exist a multitude 
of governmental jurisdictions. The extent of 
America’s metropolitanism can be measured 
by the increase in the number of Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) as 
well as the population growth within them." 

However, it is important to emphasize 
that, while America is a metropolitan nation 
by the Census definition (SMSA), and an 
urban nation by the Census definition of 
urban (incorporated municipalities of 2,600 


5The number of SMSA’s has increased 
from 170 in 1953 to 233 in 1969; residents of 
SMSA’s now account for 65 per cent of total 
American population compared to 42 per 
cent in 1900. 
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or more), it is nonetheless not a nation 
dominated by large cities, as many people 
imagine. Richard Forstall’s study in the 1966 
Municipal Year Book makes this clear. For- 
stall breaks America’s 1965 population into 
the following five territorial aggregates: 


Percent 
of total U.S. 
Territorial aggregates: population 
Metropolitan cities (50,000 or more)... 30.4 
Incorporated suburbs of 10,000 or 
more 
Metropolitan remainders (suburban 
areas outside incorporated places of 
10,000 or more) 
Nonmetropolitan urban places of 10,- 
000-50,000 
Nonmetropolitan remainders (towns 
and villages below 10,000 and rural 


At this time, America’s large cities are 
about balanced in population with its small 
towns, Even the more sophisticated cliche 
that we are, in reality, a suburban nation 
is presently inaccurate. Clearly we are be- 
coming one. However, suburbs with more 
than 10,000 residents now comprise less than 
15 per cent of the population. A plurality 
of America’s population is still small town 
and rural, although suburbs will soon be- 
come the plurality. 

Despite the popular belief that metro- 
politan expansion and suburbanization have 
already largely occurred, the 1970's should 
witness an acceleration of these trends. 
Unless new policies are adopted, an unfor- 
tunate byproduct of growth will surely be 
the further proliferation of “urban sprawl”, 
characterized by “substantial bypassed tracts 
of raw land between developing areas and 
a scattering of urban development over the 
rural landscape,” * 

Sprawl is usually condemned because of 
its ugly appearance, But its major deleteri- 
ous effects or the increased costs of providing 
basic services such as water, sewer lines, 
electricity, and transportation, and fore- 
closure of options for future efficient land 
use within an integrated metropolitan area. 

The federal government should encourage 
planned development within a metropolitan 
area by making aid available only to juris- 
dictions and developers presenting plans 
consistent with metropolitan area plans. 
(Such plans are already required by the fed- 
eral government as a condition of receiving 
many forms of federal assistance.) Plans 
should relate public facilities and services 
to projected residential needs; they should 
also include provisions for some housing for 
low-income and moderate-income families. 

Aid to planned developments (including 
but not limited to new towns) must be suf- 
ficient to encourage such development, but 
should not subsidize development costs 
which can be borne by the developer himself. 
Using these criteria, new or additional fed- 
eral aid is recommended in three areas: land 
acquisition and development, public facili- 
ties construction, and planning. 

Land acqutsition and development.—De- 
velopers often have enormous difficulty at 
the outset merely in assembling land at 
reasonable prices. Indeed, the spiralling cost 
of land is a primary cause for sprawl, since 
developers are forced to leap beyond closer, 
more expensive land in order to obtain 
cheaper land on the metropolitan fringe. 

A variety of proposals have been sug- 
gested for dealing with this problem: land 
tax reforms, possibly including a tax on land 
appreciation; a Federally chartered public- 
private land development corporation; a Fed- 
eral land development agency; and Federal 


* Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (ACIR), Urban and Rural 
Growth, p. 12. 
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aid to state land development authorities. 
We prefer the last mentioned alternative as 
the only one that is both potentially effective 
and consistent with America’s tradition of 
decentralization. Federal aid in the form of 
grants and loans to partially defray the cost 
of acquiring land, particularly in metro- 
politan fringe areas, could be granted to 
state land development authorities upon 
their request. 

The aid would have to be substantial 
enough not only to provide adequate means 
of financing the program, but also to entice 
states to create land development agencies. 
Once land was acquired, the state land 
development agency could hold it for a pe- 
riod of years and then sell it to a developer 
(either public or private) for development 
according to a satisfactory plan. The de- 
veloper would buy the land at cost plus a 
small profit to the state, a price far below 
what he would have paid had the land 
continued to appreciate on the private 
market. 

Creators of planned developments and new 
towns also often find it difficult to obtain 
financing; even if they are successful] locat- 
ing funds, they may find it difficult, at least 
initially to repay even moderate-term loans. 
A well-planned development does not begin 
to produce income until several years after 
the heavy initial investment. A combination 
of federal loan guarantees and federal loans 
to cover interest costs (with a deferred re- 
payment period) would first make it easier 
to obtain financing since lenders would be 
assured repayment, and second lift some of 
the overwhelming initial burden from the 
developer. Both these programs became law 
in 1970 but are not yet funded. Federal out- 
lays should reach $240 million by 1976. Fed- 
eral loan guarantees are already available to 
new town developers, but these guarantees, 
as well as new loans that would cover in- 
terest costs, should also be made available to 
other planned developments. It is the well 
planned relationship of services and facilities 
to human needs within a metropolitan area 
which must be the goal; new towns, as they 
are typically envisioned, are only one of a 
variety of means of achieving that objective. 

Public facilities ——A variety of federal pro- 
grams exist to provide aid to communities 
for development of basic public facilities and 
amenities. Recently, the greatest need has 
been for additional water and sewer facil- 
ities. The development of metropolitan areas 
is currently being constrained because sub- 
urban jurisdictions are unable or unwilling 
to finance the cost of extending water and 
sewer facilities to relatively underdeveloped 
areas. Three possibilities exist for providing 
aid: 

A federally guaranteed loan program for 
water and sewer facilities. 
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A direct federal loan program. 

An extension of the present water and 
sewer grant program (up to 55 percent 
matching grants) so that it is available to 
developers and small communities as well 
as to cities. Grants would be contingent upon 
the presentation of a satisfactory develop- 
ment plan. 

We recommend primary emphasis on the 
last alternative, because it provides a high 
degree of incentive for planned development 
of metropolitan areas. The present grant 
program has been providing only about 30 
per cent of total cost; we suggest that the 
grant be stabilized at 50 per cent of cost, 
and that the federal government guarantee 
loans obtained on the private market for 
the balance. Such a loan guarantee program 
should be available as well to developers who 
do not qualify for the grants. 

HUD estimates that an average expendi- 
ture of $2,000 for water and sewer facilities 
will be necessary for each new housing unit 
(13.3 million projected between 1972-1976), 
indicating that a significant expansion of the 
water and sewer grant program both for 
planned developments and for cities will be 
necessary. 

In addition, nearly 60 million Americans, 
40 million of them in urban areas, are not 
now served by any sewer system. Federal 
outlays averaging $585 million annually 
from 1973-76 would be sufficient to provide 
20 million of these urban residents with 
sewage facilities by 1976. Total outlays for 
water and sewer facilities grants should reach 
$1.6 billion annually by 1976, a seven-fold 
increase over present outlays. It is estimated 
that these outlays would finance nearly 20 
per cent of the total cost of water and sewer 
expenditures in that year. 

Additionally, in order to encourage well 
planned metropolitan areas, it would be de- 
sirable—as the 1970 Housing legislation pro- 
posed—that the federal government bear an 
additional 20 per cent of the total cost of 
all infrastructure programs qualifying for 
grant assistance, if the applicant is a planned 
development or new town. 

Planning and coordination.—In order to 
promote planned metropolitan development, 
grants for comprehensive planning assist- 
ance should be made available to developers 
who seek federal assistance. Comprehensive 
planning grants are already available to 
cities, states, metropolitan regions and new 
town developers. In some cases, receipt of 
federal aid is contingent upon development 
of such a plan. We recommend that by 1975 
all public and private bodies be required to 
present a comprehensive plan as a prerequi- 
site for any federal aid, and that use of the 
federal aid be consistent with that plan. 

Unfortunately, comprehensive planning by 
municipalities cannot, by itself, bring about 


TABLE 8:2.—METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Esti- 
mated 
1971 


en 
S 
PiS72 1972 
Aid to cities: 

Model cities... 

CAA programs 

Urban renewal... 

Urban recreation 

District of Columbia. . 261 300 
113 108 


1973 


1974 1975 1976 


Sop ign public facility 


1,700 1,800 1,800 
Planning assistance. 
Planning scholarship gran’ 
Open space 


Other. 
Subtotal 


338 432 


Subtotal = 2,076 2,383 


Urban social research and 
evaluation. 


5,618 6,091 6,325 


Aid to planned developments; 
Loans to planned develop- 


1,030 


revenue sharing 
180 


1,590 


240 
1,615 


70 120 
1, 250 


Community development special 


16479 


@ well planned metropolitan area. A metro- 
politan area consists of a multiplicity of legal 
jurisdictions whose interests and policies 
sometimes coincide and sometimes conflict. 
Even when interests do coincide, policies and 
planning are often uncoordinated. 

The federal government can provide in- 
centives for better metropolitan planning co- 
ordination. We recommend strengthening 
present federal laws which require that a 
locality’s application for any federal as- 
sistance first be submitted to an area-wide 
planning agency for review. Disapproval by 
the metropolitan agency should be binding 
unless specifically reversed by the federal 
government. 

Our emphasis on planning will require at 
least double the number and total cost of 
yearly planning grants. Additionally, there 
will be a need for more and better planners. 
Most municipalities simply do not have the 
capacity to undertake the kind of planning 
our policies would require. We therefore rec- 
ommend intensive efforts to train planners 
and urban affairs experts by federal offers of 
financial support to students attending 
graduate institutions in these fields. Outlays 
averaging $18 million yearly could produce 
15,000 professionals with a five-year period 
(assuming an 18-month graduate program 
with federal grants providing $4,000 per 
year). Currently approximately 1,000 people 
receive professional planning degrees 
annually. 


URBAN SOCIAL RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


One of the most cogent criticisms of fed- 
eral social programs is that, when initiated, 
they are usually not based on empirically 
derived data, and when implemented, they 
are not evaluated carefully to determine 
whether and how well they are doing what 
they were intended to do. Without such 
knowledge, policy choices may often repre- 
sent little more than hunches or acceptance 
of fads. A concerted effort is needed to 
remedy this situation. Well devised and 
evaluated experiments such as the income 
maintenance experiment in New Jersey and 
the school youcher experiment in Boston, 
both under the auspices of OEO, are excel- 
lent prototypes. Similar experiments are 
needed in the area of criminal rehabilitation, 
manpower mobility, and population distri- 
bution. In addition, present programs must 
be regularly evaluated, not from the nar- 
row Government Accounting Office “green 
eyeshade”’ perspective, but by well-trained 
social scientists, in order to determine pro- 
gram effectiveness and impact. These evalu- 
ations should be conducted by a separate in- 
dependent agency working in cooperation 
with the operating agencies. We have recom- 
mended outlays of $500 million for these 
purposes in 1976. 


Administration Urban coalition recommendations 
Esti- 
mated 
1971 


Pro- 


1972 1973 1974 1975 


3,078 


16480 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 9 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude chapter 9 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971- 
76” in the RECORD: 


CHAPTER 9. HOUSING 


During mid-1970, HUD Secretary Romney 
estimated that 80 per cent of American 
families could not afford the average cost of 
anew home. 

The Housing Act of 1968 set a ten-year goal 
that, if implemented, should assure sufficient 
housing for newly formed households and 
virtually eliminate sub-standard housing in 
America. The first year’s (1969) goal was 
met by fudging figures (including 363,000 
mobile homes excluded from the original es- 
timates). Second-year goals were revised 
downward, and the housing industry’s per- 
formance still fell short 60,000 units. Mean- 
while families continue to be formed at a 
record rate, sub-standard housing continues 
to deteriorate, and a national effort to up- 
grade the quality of life is threatened with 
becoming a struggle against an impending 
crisis. 

The President’s First Annual Housing 
Report (1969) estimated ten-year needs at 
26 million housing units, 6 million of which 
would have to be federally subsidized low- 
income housing and moderate-income hous- 
ing. Thirteen million of these units were to 
be provided between 1972-76, including 3.3 
million of the subsidized units. 

The ten-year goal would require an 
annual production of 2.6 million housing 
units. Housing starts have averaged only 1.5 
million annually since 1960, and we have 
produced as many as 2 million units in only 
one year in the last two decades. Indeed, 
fixed investment in residential structures in 
constant dollars has not significantly in- 
creased over the last two decades and has 
fallen precipitously as a percentage of GNP. 
During the past five years housing invest- 
ment has averaged about 3.2 per cent of 
GNP. It has fallen below 3 per cent in the 
current year. Housing investment of 4 per- 
cent of GNP will be necessary to generate 
production of over 2.5 million units annually. 


THE MORTGAGE MARKET 


If investment in housing is to increase as 
a percentage of GNP, something else must 
decrease; resources must be shifted from 
other areas to housing. This shift will, quite 
likely, be brought about only through gov- 
ernment policy. Several alternatives exist: 

A) An increase in personal and corporate 
taxes sufficient to provide a sizeable ($10 
Dillion) annual surplus in the federal 
budget. The federal government could then 
repay $10 billion of its outstanding debt, 
thereby making an extra $10 billion avail- 
able for investment. Most of this repaid 
debt, it is hoped, would be invested in resi- 
dential structures (other investment demand 
having been largely satisfied) . 

This alternative, implying a forced shift 
mostly from private consumption expendi- 
tures to housing investment, appears hope- 
less. The demand for federal funds for other 
priority items makes a budget surplus of this 
magnitude most unlikely. 

B) A decrease of $10 billion in present 
federal outlays which would provide the same 
Situation as alternative A) but without any 


‘Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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increase in taxes. Resources would shift from 
the government sector to the investment 
sector, mostly to housing. This alternative 
appears undesirable, since the nation’s 
aggregate needs dictate a rather significant 
increase in federal budgetary outlays rather 
than a decrease. 

C) Initiation of a government program 
providing $10 billion annually in direct hous- 
ing loans. Unlike the first two alternatives 
this would directly add $10 billion to federal 
outlays. However, the $10 billion would have 
to be raised in precisely the manner already 
discussed—either through raising taxes or 
cutting other federal expenditures. Rather 
than repaying public debt and hoping most 
of the repaid money would be invested in 
housing, no debt would be paid off. The extra 
$10 billion would be invested directly in 
housing by the government. 

D) Selective credit controls which would 
insure that more funds within the invest- 
ment sector were invested in housing. This 
could be accomplished in a variety of ways 
such as an investment credit for housing 
analogous to the former 7 per cent invest- 
ment credit for business, or a requirement 
that lending institutions (particularly pri- 
vate pension funds and mutual funds) invest 
a specified percentage of their funds in resi- 
dential mortgages. The result would be a shift 
of resources within the investment sector 
from business investment and consumer 
credit into housing. 

The last alternative appears to be the most 
attractive because it is both most direct and 
most workable. It is unlikely that the first 
two alternatives would accomplish fully the 
desired objective unless some form of credit 
control directed the additional funds into 
housing. During most of 1970, financial in- 
stitutions were generally ignoring the mort- 
gage market, primarily because interest rates 
for alternative investments were higher. In- 
creasing mortgage interest rates in an at- 
tempt to make them competitive priced many 
Americans out of the market. During mid- 
1970, HUD Secretary Romney estimated that 
80 per cent of American families could not 
afford the average cost of a new home. Re- 
cent actions taken to lower interest rates 
throughout the economy have reinvigorated 
the housing sector to some extent. 

Historically, low-income families have not 
been able to afford new housing, occupying 
instead the housing vacated by higher- 
income families moving into new homes. 
Such used housing is often expensive to re- 
habilitate and maintain and located where 
public and private services are declining, 

Several federal government programs— 
public housing, rent supplement, and home 
ownership and rental subsidy programs— 
provide low-income residents and moderate- 
income residents of specified housing units 
with subsidies. These programs produced an 
average of 60,000 new and rehabilitated units 
annually between 1964-1968, During calendar 
1970, however, nearly 400,000 units of fed- 
erally subsidized housing were produced; it 
is estimated an additional 450,000 units will 
be built during calendar year 1971. An aver- 
age of 660,000 units will be needed annually 
between 1971-1976. 

Most federal housing activity, however, is 
directed toward providing assistance to fam- 
ilies with middle-level incomes or above. 
FHA guaranteed mortgage loans have liter- 
ally financed the movement of the middle 
class to the suburbs. Since 1950 over 4 mil- 
lion single-family homes have been financed 
by FHA insured mortgages, most of which 
have been loans to middle-income families. 
(The median family income of FHA loan 
recipients in 1968 was $10,597; less than 10 
per cent of the borrowers had incomes under 
$7,000). 

Federal income tax provisions which allow 
homeowners to deduct their mortgage inter- 
est and property tax payments not only sub- 
sidize primarily middle-income families, but 
also favor homeowners over renters, Low- 
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income families are disadvantaged because: 
1) they are disproportionately renters; 2) 
those who are homeowners usually take the 
standard rather than the itemized deduction, 
thus nullifying their subsidy; and 3) those 
low-income homeowners who do itemize find 
their deduction worth less than that of their 
higher-income counterpart with the same 
deduction because of the progressivity of 
the federal income tax. 

These deductions cost the federal govern- 
ment $4.5 billion in lost revenue in 1969. In 
order to reduce this unwarranted subsidy to 
higher-income families, we recommend a 
ceiling be placed on the maximum allowable 
deduction for both mortgage interest and 
property tax payments, The ceiling ($500 
for mortgage interest and $300 for property 
tax deductions) would allow most low-in- 
come families and middle-income families 
to continue to take full advantage of the 
deductions but would reduce the subsidy 
received by higher-income individuals. Such 
& provision would yield $1.5 billion in added 
annual federal revenues by 1976. 

Several alternatives have been suggested 
for providing adequate housing for Ameri- 
cans with insufficient income to compete 
on the private housing market: 

A) Greatly expand and restructure present 
government housing programs, including ex- 
pansion of eligibility, change of subsidy for- 
mulas, program consolidation, and a 
broadening of program purposes to encom- 
pass social goals such as racial integration 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

B) Institute a new federal housing pro- 
gram in which the federal government, as 
the “houser of last resort,” would build hous- 
ing in areas where housing needs remain 
unmet. 

C) Scrap present housing programs and 
provide all families below a specific income 
level with cash subsidies which could be ap- 
plied to any housing unit. The risk in this 
approach is that landlords would simply raise 
rents, thereby transferring a large portion of 
the subsidy to themselves. Rent control laws 
might very well be needed to make certain 
the subsidy benefited the recipient family. 

D) Encourage federal research and devel- 
opment into production techniques designed 
to cut housing costs. HUD’s present Opera- 
tion Breakthrough program is an effort to 
determine how much costs can be cut 
through these techniques. Although these ef- 
forts are commendable, it appears extremely 
unlikely that costs can be cut enough to 
make a major difference. 

Although, in principle, we prefer approach 
C, we fear that adopting such an approach 
without first greatly increasing supply would 
mean a windfall to landlords. We believe ex- 
periments with housing subsidies are in 
order, but, at least for the span of years 
under consideration, we fall back on alterna- 
tive A—that present programs be restruc- 
tured and greatly expanded. 

In order to produce the required 660,000 
units yearly, annual federal outlays must 
reach a level of $3.5 billion by 1976. However, 
the 660,000 annual need estimate is based on 
an assumption of adequate performance in 
the non-subsidized sector. Any shortfall in 
that sector would require increased produc- 
tion in subsidized housing, since the private 
market would not then be providing ade- 
quate used housing units to lower-income 
households. If such a shortfall, for whatever 
reasons, should occur, we recommend in- 
creased funding for federally subsidized 
housing above the target level uow specified. 
And if local obstacles block needed housing 
for low and moderate income families, the 
federal government should assume the re- 
sponsibility as “houser of last resort’”—al- 
ternative B. 

The present programs also need to be re- 
structed. First, |.ousing must be viewed as a 
service designed to serve social purposes 
rather than simply as a physical structure. 
High -re public housing projects which re- 
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semble concrete jails surely do not serve so- 
cial goals, The recent de-emphasis on project 
type construction should continue, as should 
efforts to allow tenants (in public housing as 
well as other federally subsidized housing) 
the opportunity to purchase their dwellings. 
Public housing management must be up- 
graded and the rights and responsibilities of 
tenants made more explicit. Funding for 
tenant services and housing counselling for 
low-income families, programs now existing 
on a shoestring, should be greatly increased. 

One of the most important social purposes 
to be pursued is integration of the entire 
metropolitan area, The moral imperative of 
integration, the relative scarcity of land in 
many central cities, and the increasing 
movement of employment opportunities to 
the suburbs all attest to the necessity of 
building a significant portion of the feder- 
ally subsidized housing in suburban juris- 
dictions, These jurisdictions currently resist 
subsidized housing through a variety of legal 
devices such as large-lot zoning laws which 
make the cost of housing too high for low- 
income families. Localities which either pre- 
vent or make no allowance for the provision 
of federally subsidized housing programs 
should suffer a cutoff of all other federal aid. 
If this does not provide the desired results 
we would recommend the federal govern- 
ment be given the power to suspend local 
ordinances which preyent the building of 
federally subsidized housing. (Secretary 
Romney supported such a proposal in HUD’s 


Federal housing subsidies... 
Research and development. __ 


1 Excludes Department of Defense housing expenditures. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 10 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 10 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 10. TRANSPORTATION 


The heaviest transportation needs are now 
appearing in the sectors receiving the least 
federal spending. The most critical and in- 
sufficiently met needs are in urban areas— 
where the greatest number of persons suffer 
from the severest transportation problems ... 

The transportation system in the United 
States today clearly illustrates, in its marvels 
and its horrors, the stimulating effects of 
bold federal programs and the chaos where 
government fails to act. 

The jet airways and interstate highways 
which criss-cross the nation are truly modern 
marvels which would not have been pos- 
sible except through nationwide planning 
and massive federal spending. Travellers and 
goods can move from city to city with un- 
precedented speed and ease. But inside the 
cities—where most Americans spend most of 
their time, and where most of the country’s 
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1970 legislative recommendations). A fur- 
ther possibility would be federal acquisition 
of local land to be used for subsidized 
housing. 

Present housing programs must be greatly 
simplified and rationalized. There are too 
many programs entangled in too much red 
tape. Eligibility requirements and subsidy 
levels differ for each program. A major criti- 
cism of these programs is that they neither 
reach down to the poorest families nor ex- 
tend high enough to ensure adequate hous- 
ing for families at all income levels. An ex- 
pansion of funding ought to allow also for 
an expansion of coverage. In addition, both 
for administrative simplicity and for equity 
reasons, subsidy formulas should be changed 
so that they are similar for all programs. For 
instance, recipients might pay a set per- 
centage of their income towards rent. Resi- 
dents of all federally subsidized housing 
could, for example, be required to pay 20 
percent of their first $3500 of income and 25 
percent of their next $6500 towards the cost 
of their housing. A family with an annual 
income of $6000 would pay $110 monthly 
for rent; a family with an annual income of 
$10,000 would pay $200 monthly. 

RESEARCH 

The housing industry has been notoriously 
slow in developing modern industrial pro- 
duction and management techniques. HUD, 
historically, has done little to come to grips 
with this problem; 1971 outlays for research 
and development amounted to only $45 mil- 
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lion (up from an infinitesimal $1.8 million 
in 1968). 

HUD is now placing major emphasis on 
Operation Breakthrough, which is an effort 
both to test new housing prototypes and to 
encourage mass production techniques 
through the aggregation of markets. Un- 
fortunately, Breakthrough has been severely 
hindered by the unwillingness of Congress 
to appropriate adequate funds and by the 
fear of many local communities that Break- 
through projects will be an undesirable in- 
trusion on their way of life. Nonetheless, 
Breakthrough accounts for a major portion 
of HUD R&D funds. 

The President’s Committee on Urban 
Housing (Kaiser Committee) has recom- 
mended HUD research and development 
efforts be funded at the level of $100 million. 
We recommend that the R&D spending level 
reach $100 million in 1974. Research and 
development priorities should be: 

—The application of available techno- 
logy—and to a lesser extent the development 
of new technology—to the physical, mana- 
gerial, and planning needs of housing and 
urban development. This would include 
demonstration programs. 

—The establishment of experimental 
municipal and metropolitan development 
centers to strengthen research and planning 
capacities at those levels. 

—Continuous evaluation of ongoing pro- 
grams and projection of likely consequences 
of prospective programs. 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated Proposed 
1971 1972 


1,948 
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1973 1974 1975 
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goods must be delivered—decrepit local mass 
transit and delivery systems threaten to can- 
cel out the gains these great programs have 
provided. It is now time for the federal gov- 
ernment to complete the job so boldly 
started. 

The importance of the transportation sec- 
tor of our national life looms large in eco- 
nomic, as in other, terms. 

Operating transportation companies (rail- 
roads, airlines, trucking, barge lines, etc.) 
and their suppliers employ about 4.7 million 
workers and generate some $87 billion worth 
of national product. The auto industry and 
its suppliers and servicing networks repre- 
sent an additional 4.7 million employees and 
$83 billion of national product. Government 
agencies employ another 800,000 in trans- 
portation activities. In total, about 10 mil- 
lion employees and $170 billion in gross na- 
tional product make up the transportation 
sector of the economy, exclusive of transpor- 
tation functions of national defense, educa- 
tion (school busing), and the like. 

Historically, there has been more than 
ample federal budgetary support and public 
sanction for transportation programs. How- 
ever, federal support for transportation has 
become heavily balanced in favor of high- 
ways and aviation. Other sectors—particu- 
larly mass transit and railroads—have suf- 
fered by comparison. (See Table X.) 

The heaviest transportation needs are now 
appearing in the sectors receiving the least 
federal funding, with the most critical and 
insufficiently met needs in urban areas, where 
the greatest number of persons suffer from 
the most severe problems deriving from 
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transportation. These include pollution and 
congestion. 

A greater portion of government trans- 
portation funding should go to urban areas, 
Moreover, the present allocation of resources 
within urban transportation, which greatly 
favors urban highways as opposed to urban 
mass transportation, needs to be drastically 
changed. A reallocation in favor of mass 
transport is critical if we are to make a seri- 
ous effort to overcome traffic congestion and 
to provide urban residents, particularly 
those with low incomes, the mobility they 
need to adjust to the exodus of jobs from 
the central city to the suburbs. 


TABLE 10:1.—FEDERAL AID TO TRANSPORTATION 


[1971 t outlays, in millions of dollars] 


Outlays 


t Years are Federal fiscal years unless otherwise stated. 


It should be noted that nearly 63 per cent 
of the transportation outlays during 1971 
was for highway construction and improve- 
ment, most of it to be spent in non-urban 
areas. Although private automobile owners 
derive some benefit from these expenditures, 
the chief beneficiary is the trucking indus- 
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try inasmuch as highways are designed and 
constructed—at considerable additional ex- 
pense—to meet truck use standards. And 
programs such as the supersonic transport, 
airport development, Coast Guard aid to 
shipping and recreational boating, and Corps 
of Engineers navigation expenditures almost 
exclusively accrue to specialized, generally 
upper-income clientele groups rather than a 
broad spectrum of the population. 

Federal participation in transportation is 
necessary and justified to assure transporta- 
tion services deemed in the national interest. 
Direct subsidies to transportation can be 
economically justifiable if the marginal 
benefit to society as a whole exceeds the 
marginal public investment cost. However, 
user charges rather than a subsidy are called 
for when the beneficiaries can afford to sup- 
port the service themselves or when the serv- 
ice is not considered socially important. 


HIGHWAYS 


Federal expenditures for highways in 1971 
amounted to about $3.1 billion for the inter- 
state program (cost shared 90 per cent fed- 
eral, 10 per cent state and local), and an- 
other $1.9 billion for other federal aid pro- 
grams, such as the ABC system (primary and 
secondary highways—costs shared, 50-50 
with state and local governments), TOPICS 
(Traffic Operations Program to Increase Ca- 
pacity and Safety), and highways beautifica- 
tion. Most of these expenditures are paid out 
of the Highway Trust Fund which receives 
its revenues through federal highway fuel 
taxes. 

Up to a point, highway construction is a 
major contributor to society's welfare. Today, 
however, we have by far the world’s finest 
network of highways, while many of our 
other forms of transportation go crying for 
funds. As of October 1970, approximately 
30,595 miles of an originally proposed 42,500- 
mile interstate highway system were com- 
pleted, and a good portion of the remaining 

was in various states of progress, so 
that only 1,659 miles of the initial system re- 
mained to be initiated. 

We therefore recommend setting back the 
target date for completion of the system 
from 1977 to 1980. The system would event- 
ually be completed as planned, but with 
smaller annual outlays. The first deferrals 
should be of those parts of the interstate 
system which are slated to pass through 
cities. In the past, these links have been 
built with disregard of community needs 
and often with wide-scale destruction of 
residences and property, particularly in low- 
income areas. Clearly more time and effort 
are necessary to plan these routes, with 
participation of all interests, including the 
citizens whose neighborhoods are to be de- 
stroyed. As a result of this slow-down, total 
federal highway outlays (including the ABC 
system) should decrease from their present 
level of $4.9 billion to $3.1 billion in 1976. 
Insomuch as outlays are divided nearly 
evenly between rural and nonrural inter- 
state highway construction, the postponing 
of one-half of the urban construction would 
effect the $1 billion savings, in addition to 
providing additional planning time for con- 
sideration of urban social needs. A further 
result of these steps would be the growth 
of a large surplus in the Highway Trust 
Fund, should it continue to collect revenue 
under present laws. 

Ideally, the Highway Trust Fund itself 
should be scrapped and all future highway 
funding should occur through direct appro- 
priations. When it was inaugurated during 
the 1950's the Highway Trust Fund provided 
& timely response to an overdue public in- 
requirements; but since the monies are 
sheltered in a trust fund, It is legally im- 
possible to transfer them. 

If it is not politically possible to end the 
Highway Trust Fund, we recommend the 
law be amended to authorize use of trust 
fund monies for mass transit and other 
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urban transportation improvements. This 
broadened use of highway funds would not 
be a redirection of funds into unrelated 
areas. It would permit the federal govern- 
ment to obtain the maximum benefit from 
highway expenditures in the urban areas by 
funding transportation improvements which 
will relieve traffic pressures on and promote 
more efficient use of federal highways. 


MASS TRANSIT 


Many urban transportation problems still 
await a concerted effort at solution. These 
include commuter problems (both getting 
people from the suburbs into tke city and 
some city dwellers out to the suburbs), co- 
ordination between transportation systems, 
pedestrian circulation, the improvement of 
city streets, and goods movement. 

A critical part of the solution to these 
problems will be improved and enlarged 
urban mass transit, both bus and rail. 

Since World War II, public transportation 
has suffered from increasing operating ex- 
penses, decreasing profits, and a diminishing 
clientele, Fares have risen dramatically, driv- 
ing away more customers, and operating in- 
come has turned to deficit. Private enterprise 
is withdrawing from transit as it perceives 
new capital and retained earnings to be in- 
adequate for replacement of machinery and 
equipment. In 1969, at a time when the pub- 
lic transit system was certainly less than 
self-sufficient, the federal government spent 
30 times more on roads than on all types of 
mass transit. 

Federal outlays for mass transit programs 
have not yet begun to approach their needed 
size. They represent less than three percent 
of 1971 federal aid to transportation. Esti- 
mated need over the next decade, according 
to the Rapid Transit Institute and the Ameri- 
can Transit Association, is $20 billlon—$17.5 
billion of which is for rail transit. A federal 
government program now exists to provide 60 
percent matching funds for capital outlays to 
mass transit systems, but less than $600 mil- 
lion has been spent on this program since 
1965. We recommend that these grants in- 
crease from $215 million in 1971 to $2.0 bil- 
lion in 1976—and we expect these outlays 
should increase further during the latter part 
of the decade. From 1971-1974 we recom- 
mend that outlays be used primarily for im- 
provements in existing bus, rail and com- 
muter facilities and for planning and research 
of the kind discussed below; we wish to avoid 
duplicating the mistake of poorly planning 
the location of highways in our metropolitan 
areas. From 1974-1976 and beyond, we en- 
vision most of the mass transit funds being 
spent for hardware and installation of new 
rail systems or extensions of existing systems. 

Expenditures on research and development 
for mass transportation have been negligi- 
ble. Among the topics needing further study 
are: appropriate use of the various trans- 
portation modes, means of cost reduction, 
improvements in vehicle comfort, reducing 
the emission of pollutants, transportation 
land use, and factors affecting transportation 
demand. 

The federal government should expand 
research, training, and technological develop- 
ment in all its urban transportation pro- 
grams. Rigorous attention needs to be 
directed to inadequacies in knowledge, tech- 
nology, and trained personnel—all of which 
seriously impede transportation improve- 
ment, 

OTHER TRANSPORTATION MODES 

To the extent transportation services bene- 
fit specific groups—particularly higher-in- 
come groups—and are not considered to be 
in the national interest, they should in- 
creasingly be reimbursed by their benefici- 
aries through payment of user charges, 
rather than be paid from general revenues. 
Included in this category, to varying de- 
grees are: aviation and airway systems devel- 
opment, Army Corps of Engineers navigation 
projects, Coast Guard aids to commercial 
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navigation and recreational boating, 
merchant marine activities. 

The aggregate result of implementing this 
policy in each of the above areas would be 
to reduce net federal support for these ac- 
tivities from $2.8 billion in 1971 to $0.4 bil- 
lion in 1976. More specific examination of 
two areas—inland waterway navigation proj- 
ects and the merchant marine activities— 
will illustrate the wisdom and equity of such 
measures. 

Inland Waterways Navigation Projects: 
The Army Corps of Engineers’ major navi- 
gation functions have included maintain- 
ing rivers for barge navigation, building har- 
bors for shipping, and construction of dams 
and reservoirs for flood control. The Corps’ 
navigation work literally makes it possible 
to have a large inland water carrier industry, 
but the operating costs of users are com- 
pletely subsidized. Any boat or barge oper- 
ator can pass through enormously expensive 
lock systems free of user charges. Since proj- 
ects are not set up to produce sufficient rev- 
enue to be self-supporting, there is no way 
to determine which projects now do or 
could pay for themselves, which cannot (but 
are nonetheless in the national interest and 
deserving of subsidy), and which cannot 
stand such tests. Instituting selective users 
charges for different forms of navigation 
usage would be the most effective way to 
determine both which projects are sensible 
undertakings and how much in operating 
subsidies is needed for each existing one. 

The 1971 level of spending for the program 
was $411 million. User charges should be set 
at a level sufficient to collect at least $80 
million annually. This should be sufficient 
to discourage most unwarranted new capital 
spending and to cover a high percentage of 
operating costs. 

Merchant Marine: The Maritime Adminis- 
tration awarded almost $230 million in ship 
construction subsidies and $188 million in 
ship operating subsidies in 1971. 

Construction differential subsidies (CDS) 
pay one-half of the difference between costs 
of construction in U.S. yards and foreign 
yards, The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 
tripled the ship construction subsidy pro- 
gram, authorizing construction of 300 ships 
over the next ten years. Because of the new 
construction, the 1970 act will add at least 
an additional $100 million yearly in federal 
outlays to subsidize the merchant marine, 
even though it will lead to gradually reduced 
subsidy rates (from 50-55 per cent to 35 per 
cent by 1975). 

Operating differential subsidies (ODS) pay 
the difference in operating costs between 
U.S. and foreign ships. Because most of the 
operating cost difference is wages, about 80 
percent of every wage dollar paid by sub- 
sidized operators is ultimately paid by the 
federal government. 

Two justifications are normally advanced 
for merchant marine subsidies. The primary 
rationale is in terms of national defense con- 
siderations: the subsidies assure a large fleet 
of ships will be available to carry essential 
cargo during wartime. Charles Schultze has 
recently questioned this rationale on several 
grounds: 

“1, The operating and cargo preference 
subsidies keep some 400 U.S. flag ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade. But there are also 
440 unsubsidized ships owned by U.S. firms 
operating under flags of convenience (pri- 
marily of Panama, Honduras, and Liberia) 
that are contractually committed to serve 
the United States in time of emergency. In 
addition there are the merchant fleets of our 
NATO allies, totaling 7,600 ships. While na- 
tional security considerations do affirm the 
need for a U.S. flag fleet in case of war, that 
requirement needs to be put in the context 
of these other shipping assets. 

“2. Ironically, unless the President de- 
clares a national emergency, it turns out to be 
very difficult for the Defense Department to 
gain access to subsidized ships in limited war 


and 
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situations. During the early days of the Viet- 
nam war, U.S. flag operators—subsidized all 
these years for national defense purposes— 
were most reluctant to give up their com- 
mercial business and carry defense cargo to 
Vietnam, Indeed, more foreign flag operators 
offered ships to the Defense Department than 
did U.S. operators. 

“3. Primarily because of naval work, the 
American shipbuilding industry is the largest 
in the world. However, of 110,000 production 
workers, only 7,500 are normally employed in 
building subsidized ships.” + 

Efforts to justify the subsidies as a means 
of making the U.S. shipping industry com- 
petitive are even more questionable. There 
is no society-wide justification for subsidiz- 
ing easy access to less costly foreign ships. 
Indeed, we do have easy access—only six 
per cent of U.S. trade is carried on U.S. ships. 

However, eliminating all maritime subsi- 
dies (immediately) would have an intolera- 
ble employment effect. This would lead to an 
end of the U.S. merchant marine and the 
jobs of those presently employed and those 
who would have been trained for the fu- 
ture. Instead, we support a staged phasing 
out over the next five years with the recom- 
mendation that some of the subsidy reduc- 
tion be used for pensions and retraining for 
those who are displaced. 

The supersonic transport; This plane has 
recently become an object of considerable 
public controversy. It has been argued that 
the SST represents a grave atmospheric 


1 Charles Schultze et al., Setting National 
Priorities: The 1971 Budget; (Brookings 
Institution, 1970.) pp. 175-176. 


improvement of existing rail transit facilities.. 
Extend existing rail transit systems 

New transit systems... ......... 

Commuter railroads 

Research and development... 


Subtotal 
Highways. 
Civil aviation 
Supersonic transport 


Other: 1 


Inland navigation (Corps of Army Engineers). . 
Railroads 


1 These figures are gross outlays not offset by revenues from recommended user charges. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 11 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude chapter 11 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971-76” 
in the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 11. ENVIRONMENT AND NATURAL 

RESOURCES 

Even within the context of limited federal 
spending, certain actions must be takén at 
once to prevent pollution from becoming so 
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danger, particularly in terms of air and noise 
pollution. In addition, this plane has been 
termed technologically questionable in de- 
sign and performance and commercially 
questionable in marketability, partly because 
it is expected to be inordinately expensive. 

Proponents of the SST have built their 
case on the impact on our balance of pay- 
ments if we do not produce the SST. They 
argue that U.S. is currently a heavy exporter 
of planes. If the Concorde (the British- 
French competitor to the SST) grabs a large 
Share of the market, we shall become a net 
importer. National status is also an aspect. 
It is asserted that the United States must 
follow the lead of other industralized 
nations to remain competitive in the market. 

We recommend scrapping the entire SST 
project, after a phaseout in 1971. The nega- 
tive repercussions weigh far too heavily 
against the public interest to allow SST to 
be continued. The improvement in our bal- 
ance of payments account from building the 
SST is far from assured; the Concorde may 
prove to be far superior to and more market- 
able than any U.S. built SST. As for the 
prestige argument, national status hardly 
can hinge on so marginal a commercial 
achievement as SST. 

Railroads: The current financial difficulties 
of railroad companies have brought into 
question their continued existence. While 
freight service has remained economically 
viable, the devastating effect of the pas- 
senger service deficit has brought several 
railroads near the brink of bankruptcy. A 
number of plans to keep the railroads in 
operation have been advanced, including the 
following: 1) a $750 million loan guarantee 
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program for weak railroads; 2) an $8-10 
billion federal investment to modernize the 
railroads; 3) nationalization of the rail- 
roads; and 4) a federally chartered corpora- 
tion to take over passenger service. 

Congress has approved legislation to es- 
tablish a federally chartered private rail 
passenger corporation which would provide 
essential corridor and long haul passenger 
services. The corporation is supposed to re- 
vitalize passenger services, and by achieving 
both economies of consolidation and reduc- 
tions in routes served, bring rail passenger 
service losses from the present level of $250 
million annually to a hoped for break even 
point. $40 million in government assistance 
will be provided to inaugurate the corpora- 
tion. The corporation in turn will provide 
$100 million in loans to railroads which 
could not otherwise meet their required 
entrance fees, and $200 million in loan guar- 
antees. Railroads participating in the corpo- 
ration will be required to provide it with 
financial support (cash, equipment or serv- 
ice) as a condition of ending passenger 
service. 

The amount of federal assistance should 
be sufficient to maintain adequate railway 
passenger service along heavily traveled ur- 
ban corridors. It will not be sufficient to 
maintain a truly national passenger service 
system. However, the case for public sub- 
sidy of such a national system appears dubi- 
ous in view of the existence of other effective 
competing transportation modes: airplanes, 
buses, and private automobiles. We there- 
fore would not recommend significantly 
greater federal aid to the corporation. 


Urban coalition recommendations 
1973 1974 


154 
264 


serious a problem as to defy control later in 
the decade. 

In 1970, national attention for the first 
time was focused directly on the deteriorating 
condition of the environment. It is now rec- 
ognized that pollution not only degrades the 
quality of American life, but threatens health 
and property as well. Accompanying this new 
consensus is increasing awareness that the 
national economy is not oriented to protect 
the environment and the natural resources 
which sustain contemporary civilization and 
life itself. Ecological laws cannot be sus- 
pended; resources are not unlimited, al- 
though we have treated them as such. 

Pollution is actually only one element 
among many in all production and consump- 
tion cycles, The generation of products from 
raw materials eventually results in wastes; it 
is only when these waste materials are not 
successfully recycled (broken down to be- 
come the raw materials of new production 


2 Includes Coast Guard search and rescue, aids to navigation, and safety components. 


processes) or when they accumulate in dan- 
gerous concentrations, that pollution emerges 
as a major problem. As a result, maintenance 
of tolerable levels of pollution involves more 
than removing wastes from fouled water or 
air; it also requires effective recycling, limit- 
ing wastes formed during production (or 
creating waste in its most advantageous 
form), and recognizing that the price of some 
production processes may be too high if our 
health and our environment are at stake. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


We are slowly beginning to recognize the 
effects of various forms of pollution of hu- 
man health. With increasing frequency, con- 
sequences can be measured in terms of illness 
and attendant higher health costs. The 
United States Bureau of Health has estimated 
that air pollution costs the average American 
$65 a year. Those living in heavily polluted 
areas may lose $200 annually to higher medi- 
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cal bills, household maintenance, and other 
expenses. Total costs to the nation are enor- 
mous: air pollution is estimated to cost 
Americans $13.5 billion annually just in prop- 
erty damage from soiling, corrosion and abra~ 
sion of materials. Water pollution costs the 
country at least an additional $12 billion 
annually. 

There is indisputable need to control the 
factors causing pollution and degradation of 
the environment. But the price of control 
will be high. The Federal Water Quality 
Administration has estimated that during 
the next five to seven years Americans must 
spend at least $35 billion (and perhaps 870 
billion) to control water pollution alone. The 
National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion estimates $15 billion in expenditures are 
needed to control air pollution during the 
same period. 

Costs borne by the federal government will 
be determined by the policies and programs 
adopted in the immediate future. We have 
serious reservations about spending large 
sums on pollution contro] at this time, in 
view of the many other unmet needs also 
competing for federal resources. 

We believe meeting these more immediate 
human needs ought to have top priority in 
the near future. Massive spending at this 
time would almost certainly involve false 
starts and waste of effort and money since 
the nation has so little experience in the 
technology, economics, and organization of 
pollution control. A crash program based on 
today’s scanty knowledge and preparation 
could do damage to our economy and result 
in political backlash which might well retard 
pollution control progress. 

The program we recommend is designed 
to bring under control those pollutants 


which are determined to be an immediate 
threat to the nation’s health; to provide 
adequate surveillance and control to assure 
that conditions do not worsen to the extent 
that they will be uncontrollable five or ten 
years hence; and to begin the establishment 


of an effective, nationwide pollution control 
mechanism based on comprehensive knowl- 
edge and integrated with our political and 
economic systems. Human health must be 
protected now and future calamity averted, 
but the slow, expensive process of repairing 
the damage already wreaked on our part of 
the globe must wait until the 1970's when 
research has produced the means and the 
economy the funds, to handle that task. 

Policy alternatives for dealing with pollu- 
tion problems vary according to what society 
is willing to pay in order to achieve certain 
levels of control, and to whom the bill is 
delivered. Among suggested alternatives—not 
all mutually exclusive—are the following: 

(A) Strict enforcement of present pollu- 
tion laws and of standards based upon 
health criteria, Federal activities now reflect 
this policy, but standards are not strict 
enough, and enforcement attempts have 
been characterized by arbitrariness and lack 
of enthusiasm, Enforcement techniques need 
considerable strengthening. 

(B) Initiation of a pollution discharge fee 
system. Such an approach would focus more 
of the social costs of pollution on the pol- 
luters themselves (private and public), and 
would serve as an incentive to limit pollu- 
tion. As pollution fees were added to produc- 
tion costs, producers would be encouraged 
{in order to lower fees and thereby cut ex- 
penses) to reduce pollution to the point at 
which any further efforts to abate would be 
more expensive than the fees themselves. 
Desirable levels of pollution reduction could 
be attained by raising or lowering fees as 
required. Under this approach, most of the 
costs would probably be passed eventually 
to consumers in the form of higher prices. 

(C) Payment of federal subsidies or tax 
write-offs to busineses, either for purchase 
of pollution control equipment or for 
development of new equipment and alternate 
production methods resulting in less pollu- 
tion. This proposal would place the cost of 
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pollution more directly on the American 
public as a whole, since subsidies would be 
financed through increased federal taxes. 
Presently the federal government allows a 
tax credit ranging from 33 to 44 per cent 
for every dollar of capital investment under- 
taken for pollution control purposes. 

(D) Granting of federal matching funds 
or loans to states and localities for construc- 
tion of new pollution control facilities. A 
federal program now provides up to 50 per 
cent in matching funds for liquid waste 
treatment facilities construction, but fund- 
ing has been limited (see Chapter 8). 

As Congress has recognized, the foremost 
consideration in pollution control programs 
at this time must be protection of human 
health. 

Discharge Fee System. New legislation as 
well as more vigorous enforcement of present 
laws will be required to ensure that pol- 
lutants are not permitted to accumulate in 
dangerous concentrations and that individ- 
uals are compensated for health injuries re- 
sulting from pollution. But these actions 
alone will not stop environmental deteriora- 
tion. Nor would it be sufficient to limit 
federal efforts to cleaning up pollution after 
it has been produced. Accordingly, we rec- 
ommend that planning begin immediately 
to establish a mechanism for operating a 
pollution discharge fee system, Fees would 
be levied on all pollutants discharged into 
air or water after 1976.* 

The fee system would put the costs of pol- 
lution into the calculations which now guide 
our decisions to produce and consume. 

Because environmental costs have, as a 
whole, been ignored in the past, pricing and 
output decisions have not reflected the full 
costs to society of production of goods. As a 
result, in many cases consumers have pur- 
chased more goods produced by high pollu- 
tion processes than they would if these very 
real social costs were included in the prices 
of products on the market. A discharge fee 
system would ensure that the costs of pollu- 
tion were included in production costs, and, 
as a supplement to federal health standards, 
would provide a powerful incentive to cur- 
tail production of excessive wastes. 

Too rapid a changeover to a fee system 
could have undesirable effects upon the 
national economy. Some firms might be 
forced out of business with consequent 
hardship for employees and communities; 
sharp price increases could occur as busi- 
nesses passed pollution costs to consumers. 

To minimize these possible consequences 
the fee system would be phased in over a 
two-year period, beginning in 1975, in order 
to permit the orderly development of work- 
able standards and to give producers time to 
alter production methods or find other means 
of controlling their emissions of pollutants. 
The most severe pollution problems would 
be attacked first with the result that some 
producers would have less time than others 
to prepare to operate under the fee system, 
We recommend that all the fees paid during 
the first two years of the program be held in 
escrow, and that the producers required to 
pay fees during that period be entitled to get 
back those fees earmarked to defray the 
actual costs they incur in reducing emis- 
sions. Unreturned fees would revert to trust 
funds at the end of the two years. 

Regional Associations: Because the effects 
of pollution frequently extend beyond state 
jurisdictions, a regional mechanism is 
required to deal with pollution control prob- 
lems. Regional associations should be estab- 
lished to administer the fee system and set 
acceptable pollution levels in their areas. 
Representatives of involved states and mu- 
nicipalities would make policy decisions. 
Prior to establishment of the associations, the 
Environmental Protection Agency would set 
standards for permissible emissions and min- 


*Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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imum fees for pollutants, and would author- 
ize research to assess pollution control needs. 
States and some interstate blocs have 
already been designated as regional jurisdic- 
tions to set and enforce air emission stand- 
ards, In the future, these regions should be 
redefined in terms of water, air and waste 
management needs. 

Under the fee system, corporate and 
municipal polluters would be required to 
apply for permits through state licensing 
bureaus; without a permit, any level of pol- 
lution would be illegal. Permits would specify 
types and amounts of discharges produced 
by each source. Levels of discharge would be 
verified by inspections, and penalties would 
be instituted for exceeding limits. Each 
regional association would adjust fees for 
various pollutants in a pattern related to 
that region's pollution control objectives 
(though fees could never drop below the 
national minimum). Charges would be sub- 
ject to semi-annual review. 

In some cases, either when non-polluting 
production techniques are readily available, 
or when production of goods with little 
social importance creates great amounts of 
harmful wastes, pollution should be for- 
bidden entirely. 

Facilities Grants: By means of financial 
incentives, the federal government should 
encourage regional associations—rather than 
municipalities—to apply for pollution con- 
trol facilities grants. Grants to associations 
would cover 60 per cent of capital outlays 
for fac.ities construction; grants to in- 
dividual jurisdictions, only 40 per cent of 
costs. To receive any funds at all, munici- 
palities or associations would have to guar- 
antee that participating firms would pay a 
fee for services commensurate with the cost 
of treating their wastes. An additional 10 
per cent grant would be awarded to regions 
which institute nonregressive taxes to de- 
fray waste treatment costs and which re- 
quire local elections of officials to serve as 
directors of the regional associations. 

Some have objected to the fee system as 
a “license’’ to pollute, seeking instead total 
cessation of polluting activities. They sug- 
gest that damages can be remedied and the 
quality of life restored by vigorous enforce- 
ment of new, strictly prohibitive laws. Pur- 
suit of that goal, however, would reduce the 
American standard of living to a level most 
people would not and should not have to 
accept. The real question is: How much 
pollution are we willing to permit in order 
to enjoy our technological advantages, once 
health threats have been eliminated? 

Immediate Control Measures: Ultimately, 
a discharge fee system would reduce pollu- 
tion to levels deemed nationally acceptable, 
and would provide a portion of the funds 
needed to construct pollution abatement 
facilites. But the federal government should 
not remain inactive while awaiting the 
completion of research and organizational 
efforts for the new system. Despite limits 
on immediate federal spending, certain ac- 
tions must be taken at once to prevent pol- 
lution from becoming so serious a problem 
as to defy control later in this decade. 

We recommend that the government be 
permitted to seek injunctions forcing pollut- 
ers to cease operation if they have not rec- 
tified violations of standards within 72 hours 
of receiving notice. Also needed are ex- 
panded federal enforcement staffs, a respon- 
sive citizens’ complaint mechanism, and re- 
organization of federal administrative offices 
in order to improve efficiency within agencies 
as well as to make it possible for the Environ- 
mental Quality Council to assess present pro- 
grams effectively. 

Immediate federal actions are also required 
in the following areas: 

Water Pollution: Many municipalities, bur- 
dened by insufficient revenues and high in- 
terest rates, badly need new or improved 
waste treatment facilities. Estimates of total 
expenditures required for municipal treat- 
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ment facilities during the next five years 
range from $10 billion to more than $25 bil- 
lion. However, recent innovations which may 
greatly increase the efficiency of existing fa- 
cilities raise hopes that by 1976 additional 
processes may also be available, lessening 
necessary capital requirements for new plant 
construction. We therefore recommend that 
until 1975, when regional associations can 
assess needs for new facilities, only grants 
funding improvements in existing facilities 
or those providing facilities for new towns 
and planned developments be awarded. 
Two billion dollars in federal contract 
authority would be obligated for these 
purposes between 1972 and 1974, sufficient to 
meet more than 55 percent of the need as 
estimated by the Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministration. By 1975, when regional associa- 
tions are to be in operation, grants would be 
made available for new facilities construction 
as well. Federal outlays would average $925 
million annually during the five year period. 
In 1971 outlays were only $422 million. 

Air Pollution: The primary federal role in 
air pollution control should be to provide 
increased funds for research. Study should 
focus upon development of pollution control 
devices suitable for installation on internal 
combustion vehicles, lesser-polluting engines; 
and more efficient incineration systems. Re- 
search must also provide additional infor- 
mation concerning the effects of air pollut- 
ants on human beings and plant and animal 
life, as well as the levels of emissions in- 
jurious to human health. 

Additional funds will be required to en- 
large the staff of the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration. Manpower training 
expenditures should be stepped up from an 
estimated $3 million in 1971 to $11 million by 
1976 in order to provide sufficient qualified 
technicians to properly enforce pollution 
control legislation. Research expenditures, 
estimated at $55 million in 1971, should be 
increased to $90 million by 1976. Abatement 
and control expenditures (including costs of 
control equipment, prosecution of charges, 
and administration of programs) should rise 
to $150 million by the same year. 

Solid Waste Treatment: The total cost of 
disposing of solid wastes produced in Amer- 
ica each year has been estimated at about 
$4.5 billion. In addition, an estimated invest- 
ment of $835 million annually for five years 
would be required just to upgrade existing 
collection and disposal operations to ac- 
ceptable sanitary levels. Included in federal 
programs should be a major research effort 
to increase the efficiency of solid waste col- 
lection and disposal by municipalities. Re- 
search spending should increase from its 1971 
level of about $5 million to $68 million by 
1973. If new, successful techniques have been 
developed by 1975, construction grants for 
solid waste treatment facilities would be 
awarded to regional associations and munici- 
palities, requiring a federal contribution of 
about $125 million in 1976. Funds for abate- 
ment and control, primarily to finance dem- 
onstration projects, would increase from $7 
million in 1971 to $110 million in 1974, and 
level off at $100 million in 1976. 

Noise Abatement: Before laws can be pro- 
posed to protect Americans from irritating 
and often dangerous levels of noise, it will 
be necessary to conduct research leading to 
the establishment of permissible limits of 
noise production and the development of 
materials and techniques for containing or 
protecting from noise. We need to determine 
what degree of noise is tolerable—and safe— 
in aircraft, urban mass transit systems, 
heavy and construction equipment and auto- 
mobiles. Further, noise limits should be in- 
cluded among performance standards applied 
to household appliances, toys, and office 
machines. These criteria should be developed 
with consideration of the hidden costs of 
noise pollution such as loss of property value, 
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damage to health (including hearing), and 
the nuisance cost of unnecessary noise. We 
particularly recommend a federal program 
financing research into the effects of exces- 
sive noise on human health, in order to fa- 
cilitate institution of noise standards. 
Within three years, airplanes should be 
required to meet stricter noise standards for 
engines, set and enforced by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


America’s richness in natural resources— 
land, water, timber, and minerals—has been 
the foundation of our marvelously produc- 
tive industry and agriculture. The federal 
government has long been concerned with 
husbanding some of these resources. Its re- 
sponsibility to assure that all resources are 
utilized wisely and economically and for the 
good of all is growing as our growing popu- 
lation and standard of living multiply the 
nation’s demands for the relatively fixed 
supply. 

Land Use: Until a land use policy or set 
of national development priorities is estab- 
lished in the United States, it will remain 
difficult for the federal government to en- 
courage economic growth and to protect the 
environment as well. Present land laws pro- 
mote neither of these goals efficiently. 

We recommend that Congress determine 
a basis for land use priorities—a flexible set 
of goals toward which resources, manage- 
ment, protection, and development can be 
directed. While these goals are being for- 
mulated in the course of the next two years, 
we recommend that necessary information 
be gathered for determination of which fed- 
eral lands should be sold or purchased, 
which should be improved, and what uses 
would be most advantageous for the various 
tracts of the federal government's more than 
750 million square miles of land (about a 
third of the land in America). 

Other land use problems must also be 
solved if the public interest is to be served. 

Indian and Alaskan land claims must be 
settled and satisfactory compensation pro- 
vided; water rights legally belonging to In- 
dians must be restored. We should study the 
feasibility of moving all Indian programs out 
of the Department of the Interior into a 
separate federal corporation, run by Indians. 

A portion of the monies in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund should be directed 
towards development of urban parks (see 
Chapter 8). Outlays from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund for purchase and 
maintenance of national and state park 
lands should remain relatively constant un- 
til the research recommended above is com- 
pleted and analyzed. 

Research should be directed toward im- 
proving damaged lands, developing more 
effective forest fire and flood control tech- 
niques, and controlling insect damage with- 
out use of long-life pesticides. 

The Forest Service should be moved from 
the Agriculture Department to the Interior 
Department in order to eliminate duplica- 
tion of services and to reduce some costs. 
Funds spent for certain projects under the 
1902 Reclamation Act should be halved as 
Corps of Engineers irrigation and flood con- 
trol activities are merged with these Bureau 
of Reclamation activities (see Chapter 13). 
Mining operators and other users of public 
or private land should be required by law 
to rehabilitate the lands they use. 

Public Works—Irrigation and Water Re- 
sources Projects: Water resources projects 
have made a significant contribution to 
American development. But while national 
needs have changed, budget allocations for 
construction of these projects have continued 
to expand. As a result, enterprises of ques- 
tionable justification have been undertaken, 
and in some cases, federal programs have 
worked at cross purposes. 
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Costs-to-benefits ratios are utilized by the 
Corps of Engineers to measure anticipated 
benefits against expected construction costs; 
projects for which benefits would not at least 
equal costs are rejected. The Corps has been 
criticized by economists for misusing cost- 
benefit analysis; furthermore, cost-benefit 
ratios projected by the Corps have not in the 
past proven to be very accurate. The 1967 
report of project costs revealed cost “over- 
runs” of more than 300 per cent, 

Corps flood control projects in areas where 
investments should never have occurred have 
at times stimulated development in those 
areas beyond that which the projects could 
protect. Bad floods have later damaged ex- 
pensive buildings, causing losses more exten- 
sive than those that would have occurred 
if the Corps projects had not been con- 
structed. Irrigation projects have also been 
criticized; projects approved between 1964 
and 1967 cost an average of $122,000 per 
farm served, according to economist Charles 
L. Schultze. Many of these projects have 
subsidized high-income farmers by provid- 
ing facilities to increase agricultural output, 
while other federal projects simultaneously 
pay to reduce output. 

Corps navigation projects should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Transportation 
when the Interior Department assumes the 
Corps of Engineers’ flood control, irrigation 
and power projects, The transfers would elim- 
inate numerous duplications of resources and 
personnel (for instance, the Corps in 1971 
spent $462 million for flood control and ir- 
rigation projects, while Interior's Bureau of 
Reclamation spent $70 million for similar 
activities). With centralized responsibilities 
and stricter standards to determine neces- 
sary projects, irrigation and flood control 
public works budgets could be reduced by 
50 per cent for the Bureau of Reclamation 
and by 30 per cent for the Corps of Engi- 
neers, These cuts would not become effective, 
however, until 1973 when the economy is 
expected to be better able to sustain re- 
ductions in construotion activity than during 
the current period of high unemployment. In 
addition, user charges should be instituted 
for flood control project construction and for 
all federally constructed waterways (see 
Chapter 10). 

Ocean Policy: Oil, sewage, and chemical 
wastes spilled into the ocean in recent years, 
both from the nation’s river system and 
directly from ships, oil rigs, or off-shore 
dumping, have caused widespread pollution, 
Many fish and shellfish have been destroyed, 
and others made unsafe to eat. The Ameri- 
can fishing industry has been commensurate- 
ly damaged. One million of the nearly 11 
million square miles of America’s shellfish 
producing waters have already been declared 
unsafe due to pollution. Highest priority now 
should be given to prevention of further 
ocean degradation, by (a) development of 
effective countermeasures, now virtually non- 
existent, to protect life against oil spills, 
(b) banning of all pesticides with long life 
periods, and (c) studying marine life to 
determine possible techniques to counteract 
effects of these pesticides, oil, and other dan- 
gerous pollutants already in the biosystem. 

The Sea Grant program providing monies 
to universities for marine-resource related 
studies should be funded at $30 million an- 
nually for 1972 and 1973 and $50 million 
thereafter, with the stipulation that research 
be directed toward the goals mentioned 
above. The program was funded at $20 mil- 
lion in 1971. An additional $80 million should 
be spent in 1973, and $150 million annually 
by 1976, for research and experimental proj- 
ects aimed at organizing a coastal manage- 
ment system, determining efficient means of 
counteracting the pollutants mentioned 
above, and developing technology to prevent 
and correct oil spills and other exploitive 
damage. 
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Until these problems are solved, funding 
levels for development programs should in- 
crease only incrementally. To guarantee 
ocean protection, the Coast Guard’s func- 
tions (excluding transportation and defense 


Administration 
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activities) should be moved to the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 
There the Coast Guard should serve as an 
enforcement arm, prosecuting violators of 
new stricter regulations against dumping 


TABLE 11:1—ENVIRONMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


posed 


mated OS! 
1971 1972 1972 


Pollution control: 7 
Water: Grants for construction 
_of waste treatment facilities. 


1,358 1,017 


t Includes research in air, water, solid waste, noise, radiation, and pesticides. 


1973 


1974 1975 1976 


Natural resources: 


1,745 


2 Includes NOAA and Coast Guard funds not covered in transportation budget. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 12 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude chapter 12 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971- 
76” in the RECORD: 


CHAPTER 12. FAMILY PLANNING AND POPULA- 
TION GROWTH 

Stopping population growth in the United 
States today would not eliminate any of our 
serious problems . . . however, it ts increas- 
ingly clear that a growing population makes 
the solution of nearly all our problems mure 
dificult and more expensive. 

Population growth is an issue of major 
concern to all societies, including our own. 
Yet it is a difficult issue to confront with 
public policy. As the president of the World 
Bank, Robert McNamara has observed: 

It is an issue that is so hypersenvitive—giv- 
ing rise to such diverse opinion—that there 
is an understandable tendency simply to 
avoid argument, turn one’s attention to less 
complicated matters, and hope that the prob- 
lem will somehow disappear.* 

Indeed, it is only during the past five years 
that the federal government has acknowl- 
edged population as an issue demanding pub- 
lic attention in this country. 

Emerging federal policy addresses the pop- 
ulation issue in three problem areas: domes- 
tic family planning, U.S. population growth, 
and international family planning and 
population growth. As the federal budget 
tends to reflect these divisions, we shall 
examine each area individually. 


DOMESTIC FAMILY PLANNING 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of all births 
in the United States during the nine-year 
period 1960-68 were “unwanted,” that is, 
not desired by one or both of the child’s 
parents.” Experienced by all socio-economic 


1 Address of Robert McNamara to the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, May 1, 1969. 

2 Bumpass and Westoff, “The Perfect Con- 
traceptive Population: Extent and Implica- 


groups in the U.S., this unwanted fertility 
carries high individual and social costs. 

First, because the inability to plan the 
size and spacing of a family often forces 
women to have children too early or too late 
in their childbearing years, or results in 
inadequate spacing between pregnancies, un- 
planned childbearing produces an increased 
incidence of infant and maternal mortality 
and premature births. A recent program 
analysis by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (HEW) concluded that 
provision of family planning services (infor- 
mation and contraceptives) would prevent 
pregnancies resulting in 2,173 infant deaths 
for every 500,000 women served each year. 

Second, there is a high correlation between 
unwanted fertility and poverty in the United 
States. Unwanted children often cause an 
overextension of limited family resources or 
necessitate the withdrawal of the mother 
from the labor force, driving many families 
below the poverty line and blocking the 
escape route from poverty for others. Ameri- 
can families with five or more children are 
3.5 times more likely to be poor than families 
with one or two children. 

Finally, the inability to plan the size and 
spacing of a family severely restricts per- 
sonal and career options available to Ameri- 
can women of all income groups. 

Taking into consideration both the sizable 
costs of unwanted fertility and the rela- 
tively small expense required to eliminate it, 
both Congress and the President have de- 
clared that the opportunity for every Ameri- 
can to plan voluntarily the size and spacing 
of his or her family is an important national 
goal. We support this goal. We do so in 
the belief that the opportunity to voluntarily 
plan one’s family is a fundamental human 
right, independent of any national policy 
to increase or decrease the birth rate. 

An effective federal policy to eliminate 
unwanted fertility must focus on the three 
factors responsible for most of the inyolun- 
tary childbirths in the United States today: 
1) Inadequate incomes which prevent many 
poor and near-poor women of childbearing 
age from purchasing the information and 
the most effective contraception techniques 
currently available to more affluent Ameri- 
cans through the private health system 
(poverty also prevents many from seeking 
abortions); 2) Shortcomings in existing con- 
traceptive technology, and 3) Obstacles to the 


tion of Unwanted Fertility in the United 
States.” Science, September 4, 1970; Vol. 169, 
p. 1177. 
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solid wastes and pollutants, and of regula- 
tions guaranteeing that oil rigs meet strin- 
gent safety specifications, with $50,000 daily 
fines for violators of these regulations even 
if oil spills do not occur. 


Administration 
Esti- 
mated 
1971 


Urban coalition recommendations 
1972 1973 1974 1975 


Pro- 
posed 
1972 


1976 


1,536 1,579 
903 915 


313 342 
2,752 2,836 
4,352 4,581 


1,493 1,576 1,578 1,678 
650 722 827 973 


1,723 
1, 033 


540 
2, 683 
3,374 


460 460 
2, 865 


3, 882 


353 


3 Corps of Army Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation. 


acquisition of family planning information 
and techniques, such as inefficient or pur- 
posely obstructive hospital and clinic admin- 
istrative practices, inadequately trained 
medical personnel, insufficient or poorly dis- 
tributed public health information, and 
archaic state and local laws. 

Federal programs now exist on a small scale 
to eliminate some of these obstacles to family 
planning. Through HEW’s Center for Family 
Planning Services and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the federal government will 
spend $57.5 million in 1971 for grants to pub- 
lic and private organizations to subsidize the 
delivery of voluntary family planning sery- 
ices to predominantly low-income women. 
Another $28.3 million will be given to the 
Center for Population Research in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health (NIH) for bio- 
medical and behavioral research, with $14 
million of the total to be spent on contracep- 
tive development. 

To implement an effective national family 
planning policy, was recommend: 

(A) The provision of family planning serv- 
ices on a voluntary basis to all Americans 
under the National Health Insurance (NHI) 
plan (see Chapter 5) beginning in 1974. This 
course is most consistent with our objective 
of making the opportunity to plan family size 
available to the entire population rather than 
to any specific groups. 

(B) An expansion of existing federal grant 
programs to meet President Nixon's objective 
of eliminating all barriers to family planning 
by 1974. Serving all of the estimated 5.4 mil- 
lion women of childbearing age who are pre- 
vented by inadequate incomes from pur- 
chasing family planning services will require 
an annual federal expenditure of $304 mil- 
lion by 1973. Beginning in 1974, this program 
would be replaced gradually by NHI.* 

(C) A concerted federal effort to develop a 
variety of contraceptives that are effective, 
safe, inexpensive, reversible, self-adminis- 
tered and acceptable to various groups in the 
population. Improving the rhythm method 
should receive high priority. Such an effort 
would cost a minimum of $100 million a year. 

More research funds are also needed to 
study the health effects of contraceptives 
now in use and for operational research to 
improve the delivery of family planning serv- 
ices and the dissemination of related public 
health information. 


* Special family planning grants could not 
be phased out until it was certain that low- 
income women actually were receiving serv- 
ices under NHI. 
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(D) A program to train 15,000 paraprofes- 
sionals to assist in providing family plan- 
ming services through neighborhood health 
centers, hospitals, and clinics, at a cost of 
$30 million. 

(E) The establishment of a Population 
and Family Planning Administration in HEW 
on & par with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the National Institutes of Health 
and the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. Combining all federal popu- 
lation service and research under 
one administrative head would encourage co- 
ordination that has been sadly lacking. 

All these recommendations assume public 
and private efforts to adjust health adminis- 
trative practices, medical training, public 
education programs, and state and local 
statutes to reflect the intent of Congress and 
the President to remove all economic, tech- 
nical and organizational obstacles to the 
practice of voluntary family planning. 

Until these obstacles are eliminated, abor- 
tion on demand must be available for those 
who desire it to prevent unwanted births. 
We believe that abortion is a matter best left 
to individual conscience; the state should 
not be given the power to either compel a 
woman to have an abortion or constrain 
her from doing so. Easy access to completely 
effective contraceptives in the future should 
reduce the need for abortion as a course of 
last resort in family planning. 

U.S. POPULATION GROWTH 


In his message on population delivered to 
the Congress on July 21, 1969, President 
Nixon said: 

“Only recently has it come to be seen that 
pressing problems are also posed for ad- 
vanced industrial countries when their popu- 
lations increase at the rate that the United 
States, for example, must now anticipate. 
Food supplies may be ample in such nations, 
but social supplies—the capacity to educate 
youth, to provide privacy and living space, 
to maintain the processes of open, 
democratic government—may be grievously 
strained ...I believe that many of our pres- 
ent social problems may be related to the 
fact that we have had only fifty years in 
which to accommodate the second hundred 
million Americans.” ¢ 

If the present rate of growth in the United 
States continues, we shall have only thirty 
years to accommodate the third hundred 
million Americans; our population would 
grow from 207 million today to roughly 300 
million by the year 2000. 

Stopping population growth in the United 
States today would not eliminate any of our 
serious problems. Our central cities still 
would require rebuilding. Our environmental 
crises would remain unsolved owing to high 
levels of current consumption combined with 
a sophisticated and powerful technology. 

However, it is increasingly clear that a 
growing population makes the solution of 
nearly all our problems more difficult and 
more expensive. The reconstruction of our 
cities during the next thirty years would be 
rendered considerably more complex and 
costly by the appearance of 75 million addi- 
tional Americans in our urban areas by the 
year 2000. And since population growth is ex- 
pected to account for nearly 40 per cent of 
increased consumption in the next 15 years,’ 
cleaning up our air and water by 1985 would 
be much more expensive with 250 million 
Americans than with 207 million. 

Many of the benefits traditionally attrib- 


4“Message From the President of the 
United States Relative to Population 
Growth.” Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union, July 21, 
1969. 

5 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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uted to national population growth have 
disappeared as technology has replaced man- 
power as the principal source of economic 
growth and military might in the industrial- 
ized nations, 

One fact is incontestable: population sta- 
bilization is inevitable in a nation with 
finite space and resources. Mathematics, not 
social policy, dictates that conclusion. 
Though there are differences of opinion con- 
cerning America’s ultimate capacity and the 
time it will take to reach that capacity, there 
is no real debate over the eventual need to 
stabilize U.S. population size. 

The issue is rather when and how, meas- 
ured against our commitment to improve 
steadily the quality of life for the individual 
American and our responsibilities as a co- 
habitant with the developing nations of an 
increasingly crowded planet. 

Policy alternatives suggested to date in- 
clude: 

(A) accepting future population growth 
and concentrating instead on redistributing 
population and preparing the states and 
localities to serve more people. 

(B) Attempting to stabilize U.S. popula- 
tion size by relying exclusively on efforts to 
eliminate all unwanted fertility by means of 
voluntary family planning programs. 

(C) Supplementing voluntary family plan- 
ning programs with non-coercive education 
programs and incentives to encourage a re- 
duction of average family size to a level con- 
sistent with a stable population. 

(D) Implementation of coercive measures 
such as laws regulating maximum family size 
to stabilize U.S. population size. 

We view this last alternative as both un- 
necessary and inimical to the values of a 
free society. At the same time, we believe 
conscious, non-coercive policies aimed at 
lowering the birth rate in the U.S. to re- 
placement level (when births balance deaths) 
are essential if coercion is to be averted 
in the future. 

Redistribution of population is a short- 
term ameliorative at best and by no means 
an easy one to implement. Hopefully, an 
effective national family planning policy to 
eliminate involuntary childbearing will re- 
duce the birth rate significantly; some de- 

hers predict that alone would be suffi- 
cient to reach replacement level. But there 
is no way to determine a priori the exact im- 
pact of effective family planning pro 
because such programs give families only the 
means to limit the number of children they 
have—the programs do not affect the num- 
ber of children families desire. 

Therefore, we believe the most prudent 
policy is one that supplements voluntary 
family planning programs with non-coercive 
programs to encourage a desired family size 
consistent with a stable national population. 

Developing effective non-coercive public 
programs to bring average desired family size 
to the current replacement level of 2.3 chil- 
dren, however, will require a great deal more 
information than we presently have. For 
example, we do not know the social, economic 
and psychological determinants of family 
size (why one family desires two children 
while another wants six). Therefore, federal 
funding for behavioral population research 
to determine the causes and consequences of 
population growth should be expanded from 
the 1971 * level of $5 million to $50 million. 

Two programs to encourage smaller de- 
sired families should be established imme- 
diately while we await further research 
findings: (1) A federal adoption subsidy 
program modeled after the successful Mary- 
land plan which offers families annual adop- 
tion fees to encourage adoption as a 


* All references to years are Federal Fiscal 
Year (F.Y.), unless otherwise indicated. 
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substitute for additional natural births—this 
would cost $30 million a year; (2) A popula- 
tion education fund of $10 million a year to 
be administered by the Population and Fam- 
ily Planning Administration to encourage 
the development of public school curricula, 
mass media presentations and adult educa- 
tion programs to inform the American public 
of the known costs and benefits of family, 
national and global population planning. 


INTERNATIONAL FAMILY PLANNING AND 
POPULATION GROWTH 

Serious as the consequences of population 
growth in this country may be, the problems 
raised by the global population explosion are 
much more pressing. Indeed no phenomenon, 
with the possible exception of nuclear weap- 
onry, casts a more threatening shadow over 
mankind's prospects for a better tomorrow 
than the planet’s rapidly expanding 
population. 

For most of man’s recorded history, world 
population doubled every one thousand years. 
By 1650 A.D., this plodding geometric process 
had pushed the earth’s population to an esti- 
mated 500 million people. 

From this point modern medicine and pub- 
Hc health pr began rapidly reducing 
population “doubling time” from one thou- 
sand years to the current rate of 35 years. If 
present population growth rates persist, the 
planet will contain over 7 billion people by 
the year 2000—with the 8 billion mark 
reached a scant five years later. 

Failure to check this rapid growth of pop- 
ulation poses a serious threat to survival and 
& virtually insuperable obstacle to progress in 
the developing nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, where 90 per cent of projected 
world population growth will occur over the 
next three decades. With populations in 
many of these nations doubling as rapidly as 
every twenty years, resources which would 
otherwise be available to raise living stand- 
ards and increase capital formation are di- 
verted in a tragically unsuccessful effort to 
keep a growing dependent population of 
children alive; 4.5 million children are ex- 
pected to starve to death this year. As the 
Pearson Commission Report on International 
Development stated: “. . . it is clear that 
there can be no serious social and economic 
planning unless the ominous implications of 
uncontrolled population growth are under- 
stood and acted upon.” T 

At present, the most effective American 
contribution to international efforts to slow 
world population growth would be the im- 
mediate implementation of a policy to stabl- 
lize U.S. population size. This would reduce 
somewhat the number of people the planet 
would be forced to support in coming dec- 
ades. But far more importantly, this action 
would constitute a dramatic statement to 
many of the developing nations still not 
committed to population stabilization poli- 
cies that even the wealthiest nation in the 
world considers a national population policy 
essential to her future progress and well- 
being. 

In addition, U.S. foreign assistance is 
needed to support public family planning 
programs and population research in those 
developing nations such as India and Paki- 
stan which are striving to bring their soaring 
population growth rates under control. In 
1971, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will spend $100 million to aid develop- 
ing nations’ population programs. We recom- 
mend increasing this program by $50 million 
a year through 1976 as part of our foreign 
oe assistance program (see Chapter 

9). 


7 Partners for Development, Commission on 
International Development, Praeger Pub- 
Ushers, Washington, 1969, p. 58. 
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TABLE 12:1.—FAMILY PLANNING AND POPULATION GROWTH 
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Administration 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated Proposed 
1971 1972 


1974 2 


Family planning services... _- = 
Population research 

Manpower training- 

Population education. 

Adoption subsidy 


101 


1 Because health costs are expected to rise faster than either the consumer or the Federal 
Government index, the following special price index was employed: 
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HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 13 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s ‘““Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 


CHAPTER 13. RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The federal government should act specifi- 
cally to build a healthy rural economy 
through a program of rural economic de- 
velopment and a reform of farm policy. 

The poverty of rural America is often over- 
looked in the contemporary discussion of 
domestic social problems. Poverty brings to 
mind images of deteriorating urban slums 
and unemployed central city dropouts. Too 
few of us are aware that the 1965 findings of 
the Census Bureau indicate that one-quarter 
of all rural residents are classified as poor, 
compared to only 15 per cent of urban resi- 
dents, Only one of two rural houses was in 
sound condition or had adequate plumbing 
in 1960, though four of five urban houses 
met these criteria. Educational and health 
services available to residents of rural areas 
are also of lesser quality than those available 
to residents of urban centers. 

Moreover, few people realize the magnitude 
of the technological revolution which has 
transformed American agriculture since the 
inception of farm price support programs in 
the late 1930's. As a result of the revolution, 
fewer farmers are needed to produce Amer- 
ica’s food. In 1950 one farm worker supplied 
16 persons with farm products; in 1969 his 
counterpart supplied 43 persons. It is not 
surprising then that one million farmers 
moved off the farm in the 1960's. Yet these 
farm migrants have often been unable to 
find adequate non-farm employment in de- 
pressed rural areas. They face underemploy- 
ment in the country or migration to already 
overcrowded cities. 

RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The programs of income maintenance, 
education, health, housing, and manpower 
proposed in earlier sections of this report 
will provide needed basic services to the rural 
poor. But in addition the federal government 
should act specifically to build a healthy 
rural economy through a program of rural 
economic development and a reform of farm 
policy. 

Rural economic development is particu- 
larly important. Wisely spent federal funds 


> 105. 2 Beginning in 1974, family planning services will be paid for through National Health 1 ¥ 
The services funds for 1974, 1975, and 1976 are for transition Peden ety ee 


can revitalize the economy in rural “growth 
centers” and move the rural sector toward 
self-sustaining prosperity. Intelligently 
planned development can “pull” excess 
human resources away from the farm sector 
and help to create the nearly two million 
new jobs needed in rural areas. Indeed, 
federal Economic Development Administra- 
tion support of growth centers is proving to 
be an effective way to help stem the flow 
of jobless rural residents to large metro- 
politan areas burdened with staggering eco- 
nomic and social problems. But if this 
strategy is to be effective on the scale re- 
quired, increased funding will be essential. 

We therefore recommend allocating ap- 
proximately $4.4 billion during the 1972-76 ' 
period for rural economic development. 
These funds would be spent expanding the 
industrial infrastructure in small and 
medium size cities carefully chosen both for 
their growth potential and for their prox- 
imity to rural areas of substantial employ- 
ment need. Communication networks, water 
and sewer lines, transportation facilities— 
these elements of social overhead capital, 
combined with appropriate technical assist- 
ance, can provide a solid base for a revitalized 
rural sector. 

The existing Extension Service program, 
now directed primarily toward the needs of 
farming, should be reoriented toward the 
servicing of rural industrial requirements. 

This economic development strategy is 
based on the argument that the concentra- 
tion of public investments in the principal 
growth centers of rural areas, each within 
convenient commuting distance of surround- 
ing rural households, can contribute more 
to development than dispersion of funds 
over hundreds of communities. It is not a 
new strategy. Neither does it run counter to 
existing economic trends. There is evidence 
that business is increasingly willing to move 
from traditional centers of industrial con- 
centration to rural regions: nearly half of 
the new manufacturing jobs in 1960-70 were 
in nonmetropolitan areas, although these 
areas have only about one-fourth of the total 
jobs. 

Nor is economic development prohibitive 
in cost. We estimate that an average outlay 
of less than $1 billion yearly would provide 
the necessary base for 1.75 million new jobs 
in rural growth centers by 1976. These cost 
estimates are modest for two reasons. First, 
much of what could properly be called rural 
economic development (manpower training, 
education, health) is included in other 
budgets. Second, the cost figures are dis- 
counted to allow for the so-called ‘‘multi- 
plier effect." Our estimates make the implicit 
assumption—a conservative one—that the 


1 All succeeding year references in this 
Chapter are to federal Fiscal Year unless 
otherwise stated. 


government-financed creation of two indus- 
trial jobs will spawn the creation of a third 
job, as the “original” two workers spend their 
incomes on food, housing, and other goods 
and services. 

In addition, we recommend that the fed- 
eral government complement this infrastruc- 
ture development strategy by using its own 
position as a contractor and employer to 
influence the location of job opportunities. 


FARM POLICY 


Linked to rural economic development is 
the need for a reform of farm policy. The 
dramatic transformation of agriculture has 
led to a farm sector in which, by calendar 
1968, 33 per cent of all farms produced 87 
per cent of total agricultural goods while the 
least productive 50 per cent of all farm goods 
produced only 6 per cent of output. Not all 
these small farms are operated by full time 
farmers; nonetheless, there are about 500,000 
farms in this country (17 per cent of all 
farms) whose owners work full time at farm- 
ing but who get so small a return that they 
are classified as poor. 

The problem, in sum, is that America has 
an excess of human and land resources de- 
voted to agricultural production. Nearly half 
of America’s 3.3 million agricultural workers 
could be freed to work in nonfarm occupa- 
tions with no sacrifice in food and fiber 
output. 

Price Support and Land Diversion Pro- 
grams: Government response to farm poverty 
and to potential agricultural overproduction 
is embodied primarily in farm price support 
payments. These payments consist of an in- 
come supplement component and a land 
diversion component (compensation to the 
farmer for diverting part of his cropland 
from production). Price support payments, 
however, are poorly suited for easing the 
economic hardship of low income farmers— 
the richest 10 per cent of all farmers re- 
ceive more than 50 per cent of price support 
payments. Our proposed programs of rural 
economic development and income main- 
tenance are more sensible ways to meet 
basic income needs of the rural poor. More- 
over, the land diversion effort is extremely 
costly since payments are made annually 
to keep acreage out of production. This stop- 
gap annual land diversion scheme is not 
a sound long-range policy; it does not act 
to reduce permanently excess capacity. An- 
nual land diversion is analogous to the bail- 
ing of water continually from a slowly sink- 
ing boat in preference to fixing the leak. 

As an alternative to existing farm policy we 
recommend movement toward a more 
market-oriented farm economy: a farm sec- 
tor in which the price system could work 
with less restriction to ensure an efficient 
allocation of farm resources. A first essential 
step in that direction would be the elimina- 
tion of the income-supplement component 
of price support payments. That change 
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would reduce federal farm outlays by more 
than $1 billion annually and would end an 
unneeded and inequitable government sub- 
sidy to the wealthy. But that step alone will 
not remedy the supply management prob- 
lem, A workable program must be developed 
to replace the costly annual land diversion 
program. 

Several alternative approaches merit con- 
sideration. Perhaps the three most important 
of these are: 

Tight farm product marketing quotas, 
expressed in volume terms. 

Long-term land retirement of whole farms. 

An easement under which the government 
would buy in perpetuity the rights to grow 
crops for market associated with plots of 
land. 

Of these alternatives, marketing quotas 
would be the least expensive in dollar terms. 
But implementation would inyolve arbitrary, 
forcible limitation of production on Ameri- 
can farms through government mandate, 
without any compensating measures. We feel 
such an approach, so blatantly inimical to 
the private entrepreneurial values upon 
which our economy is based, extracts too 
large a price to be acceptable. 

Long-term land retirement and an ease- 
ment system bear many similarities to each 
other, the chief one being a broad familiar 
relationship to current short-term land 
diversion programs. Like those current pro- 
grams, both would work by paying farmers 
money in return for an agreement not to 
grow crops on their land. But there are im- 
portant differences both between these new 
plans and between them and existing pro- 
grams. 

These new plans would be less expensive 
in the long-run than the current land diver- 
sion programs. Under present programs, the 
government must renew its land diversion 
payments each year in order to curb excess 
agricultural capacity. At the expiration of 
the annual contract, the landholder is still 
actively farming and is prepared to plant all 
his cropland if not paid again to divert a frac- 
tion of it from production. Under long-term 
whole farm retirement, the need for gov- 
ernment subsidized land diversion would 
gradually decrease. At the expiration of the 
long-term (ten years would be a reasonable 
period) contract, the government would 
make no effort to divert the land of land- 
holders who were no longer engaged in farm- 
ing and who were therefore not potential 
contributors to excess agricultural produc- 
tion. An easement system, generally con- 
sidered a variation on long-term whole farm 
retirement, would work in similar fashion 
and achieve similar results. The key differ- 
ence would be that the easement approach 
would involve permanent government pur- 
chase of crop rights on particular parcels of 
land, rather than agreements limited to some 
fixed period such as ten years. 

Both an easement system and long-term 
whole farm land retirement would “fix the 
leak in the boat” in place of the costly ‘‘bail- 
ing water” programs now in existence, Farm- 
er participation would be voluntary under 


Rural development: 
Rural industrial development_ 
Extension programs. 
Agricultural conservation program 
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both approaches, but those who choose to 
participate in the program would be required 
not to engage in farming themselves during 
the life of their agreement as well as to re- 
move their land from commercial production 
during this period. 

Choice between easement and long-term 
land retirement is difficult because they 
share more similarities than differences. An 
easement system would be less expensive to 
operate and would more conclusively achieve 
the desired result of supply limitation. We 
favor long-term land retirement, though, for 
two important reasons. First, we think the 
easement approach would provoke serious, 
valid public concern about permanent gov- 
ernment control over millions of acres of 
land in addition to its vast current holdings. 
Whereas government land holdings may be 
highly desirable on a smaller scale for rec- 
reation, conservation, or metropolitan land 
use planning purposes, central control of 
property does not seem desirable on such 
a broad basis. Second, we think it would 
be healthy to create a logical point, even ten 
years away, at which any new land diver- 
sion program could be re-evaluated. A long- 
term land retirement program would enable 
such re-evaluation, whereas an easement sys- 
tem would not. 

Our proposal would retire 70 million acres 
of farmland by 1976 under ten year con- 
tracts. It should be noted that though a 
somewhat similar approach was tried dur- 
ing the 1950’s, our proposed program differs 
from that attempt in three crucial respects: 

The proposed plan would not concentrate 
land retirement in a few communities, forc- 
ing them to bear the entire weight of the 
adjustment. 

The proposed plan would retire whole 
farms, unlike the earlier scheme in which 
most participants retired part of their land 
and remained in farming. 

The long term land retirement effort envi- 
sioned here is tied to a major program of 
rural economic development. 

Other Supply Limitation Measures: Still a 
third important step in a movement toward 
a more market-oriented economy is readjust- 
ment or elimination of a series of smaller 
programs which have outgrown or subverted 
their original purposes and now aggravate the 
agricultural capacity problem. A $230 mil- 
lion Interior Department irrigation program 
stems from a 1902 Reclamation Act designed 
primarily to help develop the West by irri- 
gating arid lands. About half of current out- 
lays work at cross purposes with Department 
of Agriculture programs aimed at limiting 
agricultural capacity and accordingly should 
be ceased. The $152 million Agricultural 
Conservation program often subsidizes proj- 
ects which farmers would undertake even 
without encouragement, with a large fraction 
of the money actually used to increase crop 
production; this pork barrel program should 
be eliminated. The bulk of the $371 million 
spent by the Department of Agriculture on 
research and development is aimed at in- 
creasing agricultural productivity, which 
adds to the overcapacity problem. The 
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smallness of most individual producing units 
provides justification for continued govern- 
ment support of agricultural R&D, but 
greater emphasis should be placed on di- 
versification of products and improvement 
of quality—and less on increasing yields. 

Farm Cooperatives: The needs of two spe- 
cial farming groups merit a final word. In- 
stead of off-farm migration, there are small 
farmers who would prefer, as is their privi- 
lege, to organize into agricultural coopera- 
tives. As the government should assist off- 
farm migrants through aid to rural economic 
development, so should it assist these rural 
residents in establishing thriving, well capi- 
talized farm units. A loan program such as 
the one offered through the Small Business 
Administration is well tailored to the needs 
of these agricultural cooperatives. We recom- 
mend the creation of an agricultural coop- 
erative loan program which would operate 
at levels of $5 million of outlays in 1972 and 
$10 million during the following four years. 

Migrant Farm Workers: The second 
group with special needs are the nearly one 
million migrant farm workers, who consti- 
tute one of the most economically and 
socially deprived groups in American society. 

The average migrant family of four last 
year earned $2,700—a sum $900 below the 
poverty level. 

Migratory labor is excluded from minimum 
wage legislation; in most states migrants are 
neither eligible for unemployment insurance 
nor covered by labor protection laws. 

Migrants’ use of medical care is about one- 
seventh that of the general population; their 
estimated per capita annual expenditure 
for health services is $11. 

Eighty percent of migrant children never 
enter a high school classroom. 

Correcting the appalling conditions under- 
lying these facts is a task which wil] re- 
quire many different approaches and many 
years. An important start should be made 
by ensuring that migrants are eligible for 
the manpower training income maintenance, 
and national health insurance programs de- 
scribed in earlier sections of this report. But 
supplementary specialized programs will 
continue to be required to ensure access to 
health care, to provide remedial education 
and English language courses, and to en- 
courage investment in migrant housing. Pro- 
grams focused on these needs already exist, 
but are inadequately funded to reach the 
complete universe of needy migrants. We 
recommend an increase in aggregate funding 
of these special programs from the current 
$107 million to an annual level of $205 
million. 

Finally, migrants should be guaranteed all 
the rights of the majority of American 
workers—including unemployment compen- 
sation, the right to organize and bargain for 
wages, and various labor protection laws in- 
cluding prohibitions against the use of child 
labor. An important step in preventing arti- 
ficial reduction of wages offered to migrant 
farm workers must be more effective enforce- 
ment against illegal entry of workers into 
the United States at the Mexican border. 
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Agriculture: 
Price support and related programs 
Long-term land retirement 3.. 
Research 
Soil Conservation Service.._. 
Consumer protection, marketi 


1 The agricultural conservation program is really an agriculture supply management program. 
We list it here under rural development in order to conform with the rural development category 


definition employed in the 1972 administration budget. 


2 The administration proposes that, beginning Jan, 1, 1972, all the subsidiary categories con- 
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Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 14 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the REcorpD: 

CHAPTER 14, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A major task now facing us is to decide 
how the potential of science and technology 
can be tapped for a large number of social 

oals. 

3 Research and development—three words 
that modern times have joined into a single 
familiar phrase—ts still a young area of gov- 
ernment responsibility. It was only three 
decades ago that World War II led to the 
first massive mobilization of organized knowl- 
edge in the pursuit of national goals. When 
this process began, no one could have fore- 
seen that the 1970‘ federal budget would 
earmark $15.9 billion for research and de- 
velopment—an amount 215 times greater 
than the $74 million allocated in 1940. 

R & D, as it is now known, has come to 
embrace all basic and applied research and 
engineering, as well as the design and de- 
velopment of prototypes and processes, Some 
activities of the federal government are 
almost totally devoted to it. Among them are 
space, oceanography, and nuclear energy. 
Other activities, such as defense, transporta- 
tion, housing, and health, have R & D com- 
ponents which range in size from small to 
substantial. We address research and develop- 
ment as a separate topic because its size, 
its scattered nature, its effects, and its poten- 
tial require integrated thinking and plan- 
ning. 

The past few years have shown that the 
period of explosive growth in federal support 
of R & D has reached a plateau. But major 
changes may lie ahead nonetheless. Disaffec- 
tion with science might lead to a deliberate 
neglect of the nation’s scientific and en- 
gineering resources, inconceivable as that 
may have been a few years ago. A growing 
number of Americans advocate such a policy 


1Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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TABLE 13:1.—RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND AGRICULTURE—Continued 
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as a positive goal. They argue that science 
and technology are not relevant to man’s 
aspirations, or worse, that they create a de- 
humanized social environment and a 
poisoned natural environment. 

In some ways, the present situation is 
comparable to the post-Sputnik period, when 
the national mood produced a sudden, heavy 
emphasis on science and education, Out of 
that period came some major innovations, 
among them a mechanism for advising the 
President on science policy issues and a major 
national effort to send man to the moon. 
Today, national attention has turned to the 
adverse side effects which can result from 
single-minded pursuit of technological inno- 
vation. Out of the shift must come a re- 
thinking of the assumptions, objectives, and 
institutions behind the nation's science poli- 
cies, In short, we are now faced with the task 
of deciding how the potential of sclence and 
technology can be tapped for a large number 
of social goals. 

Before we explore this challenge, let us 
summarize what a close look at the federal 
budget reveals, In official statistics, about $16 
billion is labeled “Research and Develop- 
ment.” The total has hovered around this 
level for several years, but there have been 
significant changes in the distribution of the 
sum. A shift away from defense and space 
and toward socially oriented activities is 
clearly discernible. In terms of dollars spent, 
it is true that 71 per cent of federal R & D 
funds are expended for defense and space 
studies, reflecting the extremely high costs 
of developing new weapons systems and 
space vehicles. But funds for defense, space 
and atomic energy research nevertheless 
have declined, while R & D funds for hous- 
ing, transportation, protection of the en- 
vironment, health services, education, and 
criminal justice have received increased 
attention and resources. 

In order to develop recommendations for 
future R & D funding allocations, we con- 
ducted a careful survey of research needs 
and capacities in major program areas along 
with an examination of the effectiveness of 
different means of organizing research activi- 
ties. Consideration was given to R & D needs 
both as part of particular functional activi- 
ties (such as health or pollution) and in 
relation to an overall research strategy. Our 
review led us to two general conclusions: 

First, we found that mission-oriented 
agencies (such as the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration) have been suc- 
cessful in generating and applying techno- 
logical advances in the service of well- 
defined policy objectives, but that these 


5, 816 5,943 


tributing to this total be merged into a single revenue sharing fund. 
3 Outlays for long-term land retirement would decrease in future years due to a shrinking need 
to renew contracts with persons who have retired whole farms, 


same agencies have often paid little heed to 
the ways their programs affect, and often 
disrupt, other sectors of society. 

Second, we found that in the social areas 
policy goals are harder to reach, partly be- 
cause they are relatively abstract and partly 
because new mechanisms are needed for the 
better integration of natural and social sci- 
ences in pursuit of those goals. The argument 
that technology can be put to use rebuilding 
cities in the same way it has been used in 
sending men to the moon rests on shaky 
ground. Increasingly, we learn how small the 
technical component of complex social prob- 
lems is and how closely these problems are 
tied to sensitive political issues. Further 
funding increases in these areas are needed, 
but it would be unrealistic to seek a rapid 
build-up of socially oriented R & D to the 
level, for instance, of defense and space 
programs. 

Overall, our recommendations in all areas 
of federal research activity—for the period 
from 1972 through 1976—suggest average an- 
nual increases in total federal R & D expendi- 
tures of four per cent, approximately the long 
term real growth rate of the American GNP. 
Whether this rate is adequate and appro- 
priate is a highly judgmental matter; stand- 
ards for deciding this issue remain grossly 
inadequate in both the private and public 
sectors. All that can be said with certainty 
is that over the long-term, without some 
minimum rate of investment in research, this 
society will find itself economically noncom- 
petitive in world markets and losing ground 
in the struggle to keep pace with many public 
problems. Our recommended four per cent 
rate of increase seems reasonable in the con- 
text of historical experience, particularly 
when contrasted with an estimated decline in 
federally funded R & D expenditures of about 
2.5 per cent (about 6.0 per cent in real terms) 
between 1968 and 1971. 

Although defense, space, and atomic energy 
would continue to dominate federal R & D 
spending under our recommendations, their 
share would decline from 73 per cent to 63 
per cent of total expenditures. 

A major part of the recommended increases 
should go toward the exploration and protec- 
tion of man’s environment: pollution control 
R & D should be more than doubled (to an 
annual level of $405 million) and civilian 
oceanography should be brought up to $525 
million per year from its current $265 mil- 
lion level. Space should be allowed to reach a 
ceiling of $3.8 billion, which would then 
change only in relation to economic growth. 

Altogether, we recommend the following 
pattern of federal R & D funding: 
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Military 
Department of Defense 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Subtotal. 
Economic growth: 
Bureau of Standards. 
Patent Office 
Agriculture... 
SRM Soni none E E deck cenncvendncexpiserans: 
infrastructure: 
SST. 
Mass transit 
Nuclear energy reactors.. 
Other energy. 
Subtotal 


Environment: 
Pollution control ? 


Marine science and technology ?. 
Space (NASA). 


Subtotal 


Social programs: 
Urban social research.. 


Educatio 

Housing... ža 

Law enforcement. 

Family planning and population 


Subtotal 
Basic nn tat 
All age 
National y EA Foundation 
Subtotal 
Other 


Central administration and strategy development 
Other activities... 


1 Staff estimate, 
2 Numbers in brackets represent total outlays recommended for 


funds were included under ‘‘Energy”’ and therefore are excluded from the total. 


3 Civilian activities only. 


Most of the research and development 
recommendations have been discussed in ear- 
lier sections of the report as part of particular 
functional area programs. The remainder of 
this section will focus on a few R & D activi- 
ties—those associated with economic growth, 
nuclear energy, space, and basic research— 
which either do not fit those functional cate- 
gories discussed or stretch broadly across pro- 
gram lines. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

During the past century, American in- 
dustry has developed effective ways to use 
science and technology to improve manufac- 
turing techniques and to create new products. 
By and large, this serves the public interest 
by producing increased wealth and a higher 
standard of living. 

Government, for its part, encourages in- 
dustrial innovation by granting temporary 
monopoly rights to an inventor and by allow- 
ing the deduction of R & D costs from taxable 
income. The indirect public support given to 
industry R & D efforts through tax deductions 
amounts to something more than $5 billion 
a year—certainly not a small sum, but one 
that does not show up in the federal budget. 

In recent years, new dimensions have been 
added to government’s responsibility for in- 
dustrial innovation. They result, in part, 
from the extremely high costs of ambitious 
new technological ventures, such as the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy and the con- 
struction of a supersonic rt. And they 
raise some difficult policy choices: under 
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TABLE 14:1.—RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
[Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration 
Estimated, Proposed, 
1971 


1972 1972 


Urban coalition recommendations 
1973 1974 


1975 


1 (2,900) 
425 


425 


, 700 
e us 


450 


5 
1, 033 


(2, 095) 
450 


(3, 125) 3, 610 
675 § 300) 


675 1, 300 1, 500 


10 
1, 065 


20 
1, 130 


20 
1, 164 


2 
960 
962 


1, 038 


16, 258 15, 275 


1,075 
16, 221 


1, 112 
17, 293 


1,112 
18, 166 


1, 684 
19, 666 


4 HEW, Veterans Administration and NST oni 


5 Funds for ‘ 
cies concerned. 


lution control. Some of these ‘Basic Research" 


what circumstances and to what extent 
should the government guarantee risks or 
provide incentives that will enable private in- 
dustry to undertake new activities? 

Direct government support of civilian tech- 
nology is small. Compared to the indirect 
support provided for military and space pro- 
grams, it is almost non-existent. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with responsibility for all 
manufacturing industries, will have an R & D 
budget of $99 million in 1971. Most of these 
funds support such organizations as the Bu- 
reau of Standards and the Patent Office. Al- 
most none of it supports industrial innova- 
tion. In general, funds for the Bureau of 
Standards and the Patent Office should grow 
in proportion to total research efforts since 
these agencies provide services for which de- 
mand grows parallel with the rate of innova- 
tion and economic growth. A national policy 
should be established dealing with issuance 
of patents created at federal expense to in- 
sure that title to such patents be held by the 
United States and placed in the public 
domain. 

Some perspective on the meager federal 
research support given to civilian technology 
is provided by a comparison to agricultural 
research aid. The Department of Agriculture 
will have a 1971 R & D budget of $371 mil- 
lion. While questions can be raised about the 
appropriateness of this particular amount, 
the principle of government support for agri- 
cultural R & D is soundly justified because 
individual producing units are small. 


for all agencies ‘except NSF are included under budgets for agen- 


Should government support of industry 
follow the model developed in agriculture? 
We think not. An economy as strong as ours 
and business enterprises as innovative as 
ours do not need substantial aid from gov- 
ernment to keep their innovation potential 
high. There is one exception. When inno- 
vations come along that are too costly to be 
privately financed, we believe that govern- 
ment should step in—but only if the public 
interest will be broadly served in a way 
that goes beyond a general increase in pro- 
ductivity and wealth. The SST, for example, 
does not meet this test, whereas nuclear 
power does since its potental benefits would 
be spread across most of society. 

Social critics are correct, of course, In re- 
minding us that economic growth and inno- 
vation are not ends in themselves. But the 
critics often forget that, short of our accept- 
ing a decrease in our standard of living, only 
a growing economy will produce the surplus 
needed to achieve social and environmental 
reforms. We must begin, therefore, with a 
look at the contribution of scientific knowl- 
edge and technological innovation to eco- 
nomic growth. The best evidence, perhaps, 
lies in the actual behavior of industry. 

Industrial investment for R & D is cur- 
rently nearing $11 billion—or 40 per cent of 
the total U.S. expenditures for this purpose. 
All indicators point toward continued or in- 
creased reliance on R & D by industry. But 
company-financed R & D is only part of the 
picture. In 1970, the federal government pur- 
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chased an additional $8.5 billion worth of its 
R & D from private industry. This amount 
represents 44 per cent of all industrial R & D 
for that year. Although it declined from 55 
per cent in 1965, the figure nonetheless re- 
flects considerable industrial dependence on 
government. It also raises some serious ques- 
tions concerning industrial innovation. 

The first of these concerns overcapacity. 
Since the government has paid industry to 
do the bulk of its research during the last 
25 years, the scientific and technical re- 
sources available in the industrial sector are 
much larger than they would be had they 
developed strictly in response to market 
needs. This overcapacity, involving trained 
manpower as well as expensive installations 
and laboratories, tends to create pressures 
against government cuts in R & D spending. 
Some of the overcapacity may be absorbed 
if private industry continues to conduct 
larger shares of R & D on its own, But much 
will also depend upon whether government 
and the public will allow the private sector 
to find a more active role for its innovative 
potential in new areas of concern to the 
nation: education, provision of health serv- 
ices, low-income housing, and development 
of new towns. 

A related problem arises from the high 
concentration of government R & D contracts 
in just a few industries. Dependence upon 
government is particularly high in the air- 
craft industry, in which three-fourths of 
R & D funds are federal in origin. Cutbacks 
in space and military R & D have created 
great difficulty for this industry. 

We alluded earlier to discussions of a new 
role for defense and space-oriented com- 
panies in the social realm. Some contend 
that the key issue will be the provision of 
incentives by the federal government so that 
industry can become active in areas where 
no market now exists. Others argue that in- 
centives will not work because of the special 
nature of these companies: they have strong 
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scientific and engineering capabilities, but 
they lack entrepreneurial initiative and mar- 
keting experience. Moreover, conversion 
would be further complicated by their work 
patterns. It has been the habit of defense 
and space-oriented companies to manufac- 
ture products with precision and perfection 
as their standard, with relatively little re- 
gard for cost. Thus, some argue, they would 
be violating established standards if they 
were to produce competitively priced goods 
with fewer demands for precision. 

We suspect reality is somewhere between 
these contrasting pictures. The figures sug- 
gest that research growth will occur through 
expansion of fledgling markets, not through 
creation of brand new markets. No special 
incentives should be necessary if federal con- 
tract dollars are preferred. Aerospace com- 
panies should have full opportunities to 
compete for these contracts, but deserve no 
special advantages, (See also, Chapter 3, for 
further discussion of this subject.) 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Two developments have created a crisis 
in the field of energy: an unprecedented in- 
crease in power demands, and a growing con- 
cern about pollution from installations that 
generate power. Without new technology and 
a reorganization of governmental structure 
regulating the energy field, we cannot get 
what we need—more power with less 
pollution. 

Dramatic increases in fossil fuel re- 
search—concentrating on removal of sulfur 
pollutants from stack gases and including 
sharply increased research activity by the 
electric power industry itself—are critical to 
the alleviation of this problem, particularly 
over the short-term. For a long-term solu- 
tion, though, development of nuclear energy 
increasingly appears to be the most promis- 
ing solution. Fossil fuel supplies are limited, 
and new reactor technology holds a prospect 
for fewer environmental hazards than either 
fossil fuel installations with pollution con- 
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{Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 


Administration 


Estimated, 
1971 


Proposed 


972 


Military: 
Weapons 
Naval prostate reactors. z 
Special nuclear and raw materials 


Subtotal 


Civilian: 
Reactor development 
Special nuclear and raw materials. 
Basic research: Physical and biom: 
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trol devices or present day nuclear instal- 
lations. 

All federal work on nuclear energy is con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
While our prime concern here involves a 
civilian activity, the production of electric- 
ity, it must be noted that an important 
cross-fertilization occurs between the mili- 
tary and civilian sectors of the AEC. This is 
particularly the case for naval and civilian 
reactor development activities. The AEC 
military activities budget recommendations 
which follow are shaped by the defense pos- 
ture recommendations described in Chapter 
18, 

Research in the promising nuclear energy 
field is expensive. Without government fund- 
ing of early research, it is doubtful the tech- 
nology—very much in the interest of 
society—would be developed. The civilian nu- 
clear power industry is still young and beset 
with problems. Only 2 percent of United 
States electric power is produced by nuclear 
powered plants. Increased research is es- 
sential, into thermal pollution and into ways 
to make use of waste heat resulting from 
nuclear plant operations. 

Primary research efforts though should 
continue to be focused on the early stages 
of reactor development. Deciding when it is 
appropriate to cut off government support 
is difficult, but far from impossible. The AEC 
for example, considers that reactors utilizing 
Uranium 235 are now developed to the point 
that further development can be conducted 
by private industry without government as- 
sistance. We argue, on the other hand, that 
the AEC’s effort to develop breeder reactors 
(so called because they permit the conver- 
sion of unuseable U-238 into useable plu- 
tonium) should continue at the funding 
levels established by the AEC—so should ad- 
vanced work on thermonuclear fusion as a 
source of power. 

Complete funding for the Atomic Energy 
Commission should be as follows: 


Urban coalition recommendations 


1973 1974 


1 Some allocations among subcategories based on staff estimates. 


SPACE 


By the end of the current fiscal year, the 
United States will have spent a cumulative 
total of 861 billion for its space program— 
most of it during the last ten years. During 
its peak years, the NASA budget almost 
matched the R & D effort of the Department 
of Defense, thus reaching a level of expendi- 
ture that no other civilian R & D activity 
had previously approached. 

Within broad boundaries established by 
the typically large scale and long duration 
of space ventures, spending on space projects 
is highly adjustable in relation to the rela- 
tive claims of other national needs. The 
space program does offer a practical technical 
and scientific yield—in communications, 
navigation, monitoring of the environment, 
physics, astronomy, medicine, and manage- 


ment of complex systems. But ultimately, its 
justification depends heavily on less con- 
crete standards—the quest for adventure and 
exploration of our environment, Certainly 
the resultant boost to technological progress 
and improved management of our environ- 
ment are useful ends. But as in most other 
areas of research, Judgments of appropriate 
funding allocations are highly subjective. 
Even though NASA is currently experi- 
encing some comparatively lean years, the 
space program continues at a level that sur- 
passes any other civilian R&D operation. The 
President recommended, early in 1970, that 
the space program should be kept on a 
steady course, but with less funding than 
in the peak years. We agree with that basic 
decision, and conclude that NASA budgets in 
the $3 billion to $4 billion range are appro- 


priate, given the magnitude of our past 
investment and the challenge of the tasks 
ahead. 

A decision must be reached toward the 
middle of the decade concerning further 
manned exploration of the planets. Until 
then, no new peaks in spending or dramatic 
cuts below present levels are anticipated. 
The main consideration with regard to 
manned planetary exploration is a balancing 
of the guest for adventure against competing 
national priorities. Most of the gains in tech- 
nology and knowledge of our environment 
stemming from the space program could be 
reaped even if the program lacked a manned 
mission component. 

Considering these factors, we feel the na- 
tion should not mount during the 1970's a 
man-to-Mars program, which would cost 
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several times as much as the $24 billion 
Apollo moon program cost. Budget con- 
straints and pressing domestic needs will not 
permit such a luxury, On the other hand, the 
opposite strategy—cutting NASA down to a 
budget of, say, $1 billion—would also make 
little sense because, building on the substan- 
tial investments we already have made in 
this field, incremental expenditures now can 
provide substantial returns. 

But this does not mean that the emphasis 
of our space program should remain un- 
changed. When the United States made its 
strong commitment to an intensive space 
program in the early 1960's, it did so for a 
variety of reasons: the Soviet challenge, the 
stature of America as a world leader in tech- 
nology, the adventure of placing a man on 
the moon, the desire to increase our under- 
standing of the cosmos and the earth’s re- 
sources, and the scientific “sweetness” of 
mastering a new environment. These same 
elements will be present in the future, but 
they should be assigned different weights. 

In the second decade, the excitement of 
space adventure needs to be replaced by & 
more rational approach, The over-emphasis 
on manned exploration must give way to the 
less exciting, but scientifically productive, 
automated missions. Greater priority must 
be given to activities designed to advance 
scientific knowledge and yield practical 
benefits. 

A package of such automated scientific 
knowledge missions could be mounted at an 
annual funding level around $2.5 billion. 
The major policy issue is the degree of sup- 
plementary manned missions—fundamen- 
tally the space shuttle, space station, and 
Mars expedition options—to be supported. 

With total annual space funding boosted 
to $5 billion, NASA estimates that both the 
space shuttle and space station objectives— 
both directed toward advancing man’s abil- 
ity to spend extended periods of time in 
space—could be achieved by 1977. Each of 
these programs is expected to cost $6 billion. 

In view of other pressing national needs, 
do we not feel a $5 billion level of effort is 
appropriate. 
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We recommend instead a 1972-1976 space 
spending peak of $3.8 billion a year. Such 
a spending rate would force either a slippage 
of the 1977 achievement date, or sequential 
rather than concurrent development of the 
two systems. If program costs turn out to 
be higher than these initial $6 billion esti- 
mates, we urge a further stretching of the 
timetable and not higher budgets. 

In view of the enormous cost of manned 
flights to Mars, we recommend that the 
United States defer such an undertaking 
until it can be designed and carried out on 
an international scale. This would require 
a new organizational framework. But it 
would be an historic achievement If the na- 
tions of this planet could work together on 
man’s most ambitious extraterrestrial adven- 
ture. 

BASIC RESEARCH 

In order to be able to achieve mission- 
focused research and development, the United 
States must be able to tap a pool of funda- 
mental scientific knowledge and capabilities. 
Basic research is undertaken for the purpose 
of constantly replenishing that pool of 
fundamental knowledge. Although the line 
of demarcation is usually fuzzy, new scien- 
tific technology and research breakthroughs 
generally are accomplished through utiliza- 
tion of techniques or relationships discovered 
in basic research activities. 

Funded in 1971 at a level of $2.7 billion, 
basic research is one of the most difficult 
and controversial issues in the relationship 
between government and science. This is 
largely because the relationship between 
investment and return eludes precise 
analysis. 

In 1950, the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) was established to provide a central 
mechanism for the support of basic research, 
It was to become the general science agency 
of the government and its principal mech- 
anism for the support of non-mission related 
scientific activities. After a difficult begin- 
ning, the challenge of Sputnik brought the 
NSF rapidly increasing budgets between 1960 
and 1967. 

During this period, NSF funds for basic 
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research rose from an annual level of $68 
million to $235 million. Since then, funds 
have increased only moderately. But even 
during the period of rapid growth, the NSF 
has never come close to being the govern- 
ment’s principal supplier of funds for aca- 
demic research. NASA, the AEC, and the De- 
partment of Defense consistently had—and 
still have—higher budgets for basic research 
than the NSF. So did the National Institutes 
of Health for its biomedical research. What 
this means is that NSF never has possessed 
sufficient funds to serve, through the dis- 
tribution pattern given those funds, as a 
balancing agent among the various scientific 
disciplines. 

The major need, in our view, is not so 
much for substantial increases in total fed- 
eral basic research funds as it is for stability 
of funding a reasonable strategy for future 
growth. If funds vary wildly from year to 
year, project work is unproductively dis- 
rupted. The ultimate effect of such uncer- 
tainties is to discourage people from enter- 
ing scientific professions, One way to provide 
stability of funding would be to establish 
multiple-year financing. 

Because of relative neglect for it in recent 
years, we do feel spending for basic research 
should grow at a faster rate during the 
1970's than spending for other kinds of re- 
search and development; we recommend an 
annual rate of 7.5 per cent. To help give the 
National Science Foundation the larger role 
in basic research that its architects intended, 
we would recommend that basic research in 
all other agencies remain virtually at cur- 
rent levels during the next five years. Then 
if total government supported basic research 
funding—now $2.7 billion a year—is per- 
mitted to grow at a 7.5 percent rate, the 
growth dividend can be channeled to the 
NSF. This would permit an increase in NSF 
basic research from $300 million to $1.5 bil- 
lion. Thus, by 1976 the country’s central 
science agency would oversee more than one- 
third of Federal funds for basic research. 

Our aggregate funding recommendations 
for the special R. & D. programs discussed 
in this section follow: 


TABLE 14:3.—ATOMIC ENERGY, SPACE AND BASIC RESEARCH 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 15 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 15 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the REcorD: 

CHAPTER 15. LAw ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

The criminal justice system, if such a frag- 
mented apparatus can be called a system, is 
presently ill prepared to deal effectively with 
the crime problem, 

Crime, the cost of crime, and the fear of 
crime have become major factors in American 


Administration 


Urban Coalition Recommendations 


Estimated, Proposed, 
1971 1972 
2, 318 


3, 151 
425 


1975 


2, 080 
3, 600 
1, 300 


5, 894 


life. At the same time many of the measures 
advanced to cope with this increasing threat 
challenge our commitment to basic concepts 
of justice. 

Even when the demagogic overstatements 
this subject seems to inspire in many local 
and national officials are discounted, there 
remain many indicators that crime is limit- 
ing the freedom of many Americans: Busi- 
nesses fail under the weight of thefts; fami- 
lies move out of high-crime neighborhoods; 
parks and public gatherings are avoided; and 
most important, millions live in fear and 
distrust their fellow citizens. America is not 
what it ought to be when normal existence 
includes fear of crime and violence. 

Statistics reveal the magnitude of the 
problem: 

Nearly five million crimes were reported in 
1969—and the Department of Justice esti- 
inates that only half of the crimes committed 
are actually reported+ 

1The crime rate is measured by reported 
crime. Clearly more crimes are now being re- 


6, 980 


The 1969 total of violent crimes—murder, 
rape, robbery and aggravated assault—was 11 
per cent higher than in 1968, 

The total of reported crimes rose by 12 
per cent from 1968 to 1969. 

The cost of crime to the nation is stagger- 
ing. Each year losses of $20 to $25 billion 
burden American society—with a dispropor- 
tionately high percentage falling upon those 
who can least afford it—poorer members of 
minority groups.? 


ported as a result of improved reporting and 
recording techniques. Therefore, to some ex- 
tent the increase in the crime rate represents 
a statistical artifact. However, nearly all pro- 
fessional observers agree that a large per- 
centage of the increase is real and cannot be 


accounted for 
techniques. 

2 Federal Reserve Board Governor Andrew 
Brimmer estimates that the direct cost of 
crime to Negroes in 1969 was $3 billion. 


by improved reporting 
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A disproportionate burden is carried by 
residents of large cities (population over 
500,000)—the location of less than 18 per 
cent of the population—but almost half the 
reported crimes. According to the FBI Uni- 
form Crime Reports, urban areas have ex- 
perienced a 120 per cent increase in reported 
crime (adjusted for population growth) 
since 1960. 

‘The criminal justice system, if such a frag- 
mented apparatus can be called a system, is 
presently ill-prepared to deal effectively with 
the crime problem. Primary responsibility for 
law enforcement lies at the state and local 
level, but almost without exception, state 
and local expenditures for criminal justice 
are insufficient. These expenditures totaled 
just over $6 billion for 1971. Furthermore, 
state and local funds are allocated primarily 
for police. The courts and corrections and 
treatment components of the criminal jus- 
tice system are seriously shortchanged. 

Federal assistance to states and localities 
for law enforcement amounted to only $447 
million in 1971. Nearly $340 million of this 
aid was provided by the Justice Department's 
Law Enforcement Assistance Agency (LEAA) 
which consists primarily of block grants to 
states, 75 per cent of which are earmarked 
for local jurisdictions. Each state’s share is 
determined by population. A National Urban 
Coalition survey of 12 states found that 
most (74 per cent) LEAA funds in 1969 were 
spent on police forces—mostly for equip- 
ment! The emphasis changed somewhat for 
1970, as the percentage spent on correc- 
tions—probably the most poorly funded part 
of the criminal justice process—doubled to 
26 per cent of the total, and the amount for 
police dropped from 74 to 49 per cent. 

The ultimate objective of federal actions 
should be the reduction of crime, though: 

Programs (recommended elsewhere in this 
report) which may reduce the social and eco- 
nomic causes of crime. 

A coordinated effort to improve the entire 
criminal justice system, primarily through 
increased federal assistance to states and 
localities and through incentives and re- 
quirements for reform attached to such 
assistance. 

In the immediate future, federal assist- 
ance should provide aid for state and local 
criminal justice systems with incentives en- 
couraging these jurisdictions to upgrade 
their police departments and improve their 
court, corrections, and treatment systems. 


POLICE 


Crime statistics measure only a part of 
police effectiveness. Their job more often 
entails social work activity such as recon- 
ciling family disputes than apprehending 
criminals. Although police performance is 
difficult to measure, recent assessments have 
made clear than many policy departments 
suffer from chronic shortages of manpower, 
poorly trained manpower, and poor organiza- 
tion and administration. 

Increasing the quality of police manpower 
is now perhaps the most important need. 
While police professionalism is gaining, 
nearly one-third of all police departments 
still do not require their applicants to be 
high school graduates, and fewer than 25 
departments in the nation require a college 
degree. Furthermore, although police depart- 
ments spend almost 90 per cent of their 
funds on wages, salaries are still not high 
enough to attract the quality of men needed. 
Those factors together with the poor public 
image of the police (related in many in- 
stances to the lack of professional attitudes 
on the part of policemen themselves) are 
clearly preventing many well-motivated and 
qualified people from considering police work 
as a career. 


s“Law and Disorder Il—State Planning 
and Pr g Under Title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968”, a study prepared by the National 
Urban Coalition. 
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However, increasing the educational levels 
of recruits would only partially improve the 
quality of police departments. Greater em- 
phasis should be given to the training of 
recruits, in-service training for all policemen, 
and special training for high-ranking officers. 

The federal aid to local and state police 
departments through LEAA grants (requir- 
ing 60 per cent matching funds) amounted 
to $282 million in 1971.4 Although some 
grants have been used to assist students 
enrolled in college law enforcement programs 
and policemen taking college courses, no 
direct federal incentive is provided to en- 
courage local departments to raise educa- 
tional standards for recruits. 

Therefore, we recommend that federal aid 
to police departments be directed toward 
upgrading the quality of police personnel. 
Two types of programs appear necessary: &) 
@ salary supplement aimed at attracting 
better educated recruits, and b) assistance to 
police departments for recruiting and in- 
service training, minority recruitment, 
police-community relations and similar 


purposes. 

Police Salary Supplementation: We suggest, 
as a long-range goal, that all local police de- 
partment professionals should have at least 
two years of college education and all chiefs, 
supervisors, and administrators should have 
a college degree. A program of federal aid is 
necessary to encourage local departments to 
raise the educational] level of their manpower. 
Local jurisdictions should be eligible for 
direct federal grants, starting in 1972, in the 
amount of $4,000 to $5,000 for each college 
graduate on their force, provided police de- 
partments: 

Establish a minimum education require- 
ment for recruits of a high school diploma or 
its equivalent. 

Provide incentives for college graduates and 
others with higher educations to enter the 
force by offering direct entry into jobs at 
higher skill and salary levels. 

Establish a promotion policy which gives a 
greater weight to ability and achievement 
than to the amount of time spent on the 
force or in various positions on the force. 

The federal grants could be used either to 
supplement the salaries of college graduates 
and those on the force with some college edu- 
cation (as some departments do now), or to 
raise all police salaries within the depart- 
ment. 

We believe that this program will enable 
departments to attract at least a greater share 
of the graduates of college law enforcement 
programs. Currently only one-third of gradu- 
ates from four-year programs and one-half 
the graduates of two-year programs enter 
local police departments. Better salaries 
would also encourage students in other de- 
gree programs to consider police work. 

Assuming that the program is moderately 
successful, we estimate the number of college 
graduates on police forces would increase 
from 40,000 to 86,000 by 1976, when outlays 
would total approximately $355 million. 

Many departments could use non-police 
manpower to relieve trained officers of such 
routine jobs as issuing parking tickets, direct- 
ing traffic, and clerical and other office duties. 
Use of paraprofessionals or police aides for 
such tasks would not only make police work 
more attractive to college graduates, but 
would also represent more efficient use of 
manpower. Federal assistance for funding 
such programs would be available through 
our recommended public service employment 
program (see Chapter 2). 

Block Grants for Upgrading Police Depart- 
ments and Personnel: We also recommend 
that block grants be made available to states 
and localities for upgrading po ’-e depart- 
ments and personnel through programs 
including training of recruits, in-service 


*Years are fiscal years unless otherwise 
stated. 
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training, minority recruitment, and police- 
community relations. 

Federal funds for training recruits must 
be tied to minimum program standards, in- 
cluding classroom instruction in social and 
behavioral sciences and actual street ex- 
perience, The funds should also be available 
for teacher training courses, such as those 
required of recruit teachers in the FBI. 

In-service training to keep policemen 
abreast of new developments in law enforce- 
ment techniques, and refresher courses in 
such subjects as social sciences, community 
relations, and law are virtually nonexistent 
except in the largest police departments. 
Federal funds for in-service programs should 
be granted only to departments which agree 
to require all patrolmen to participate in 
these programs at least once a year. 

States and localities could also utilize 
block grants for training of local police de- 
partment supervisory and command person- 
nel, particularly in administrative manage- 
ment techniques. To qualify for these funds, 
departments would have to agree to require 
satisfactory completion of appropriate 
courses as & prerequisite for promotion to 
any rank above sergeant. 

Programs to improve police-community 
relations, including more intensive efforts at 
minority recruitment, should also be eligible 
to receive federal funds. 

Peculiar problems exist for a predominant- 
ly white police force which must relate to 
non-white communities. At the present, 
many police forces are in this position. For 
example, although Detroit’s population is 47 
per cent Black, its police force is only 8 per 
cent Black; in Newark, which is 46 per cent 
Black, the police force is 10 per cent Black. 
Increased recruitment of minority members 
could be expected to improve significantly 
police-community relations in many locali- 
ties with large minority populations. As a 
prerequisite to receiving federal aid, discrim- 
ination in promotion policies must be 
eliminated. 

Federal grants to upgrade the quality of 
police personnel under our proposals would 
increase to $300 million by 1976. 


COURTS 


Operating inefficiencies throughout our 
courts have created a major snag in Ameri- 
ca’s criminal justice system. Court dockets 
are overloaded with criminal cases and over- 
loading delays and diminishes justice. Crimes 
committed by people awaiting trial have 
aroused public clamor for pre-trial detention 
despite grave civil liberties questions. Such 
measures would not be suggested if we were 
willing to tackle the tough, real task of 
reducing court backlogs. 

Another critical problem is the disparity 
in the quality of justice from lower to higher 
courts. Ninety per cent of criminal cases are 
heard in lower courts. The Task Force Report 
from the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
points out that division of the criminal courts 
has produced lower standards of judicial, 
prosecutorial, and defense performance in 
the misdemeanor and petty offense courts. 
The Report states: 

“No program of crime prevention will be 
effective without a massive overhaul of the 
lower criminal courts. The many persons who 
encounter these courts each year can hardly 
fail to interpret that experience as an ex- 
pression of indifference to their situations 
and to the ideals of fairness, equality, and 
rehabilitation professed in theory, yet fre- 
quentiy denied in practice. The result may 
be a hardening of antisocial attitudes in 
many defendants and the creation of ob- 
stacles to the successful adjustment of 
others.” 5 


5 Task Force Report: The Courts, The Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice (Washington, 
1967), p. 29. 
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In addition, almost all studies concerned 
with court reform have pointed out the need 
for better administrative procedures such 
as computerization of records and improved 
management. Relieving judges of the routine 
work they now handle would free them 
for more important judicial responsibilities. 
Lower level tasks could be handled by para- 
professionals or less-skilled, lower-paid offi- 
cials. 

The federal government is limited in what 
it can do to improve state and local courts. 
Maintenance of a fair system of criminal 
justice is the responsibllity of state and lo- 
cal governments, but the federal government 
should encourage and finance reform. 

First, however, the federal courts must 
evaluate and improve their own procedures, 
so that the entire federal court system be- 
comes a model for upgrading, improving and 
expediting the administration of justice. We 
would be double funding for federal courts by 
1976, from $60 to $120 million. 

A second goal should be to encourage cre- 
ation of federally funded model and experi- 
mental court systems in three or four states. 
The models should demonstrate methods for: 
handling court backlogs; improving physical 
facilities; computerizing of court adminis- 
tration; upgrading of court personnel and 
defense counselors; and training of parapro- 
fessionals. We estimate a total annual cost, 
beginning in 1973, of $25 million for these 
model programs. In addition, the federal gov- 
ernment should provide funds for state sur- 
veys of court problems. 

Finally, states and localities should be 
granted 75 percent federal matching 
grants specifically for court reform. In order 
to receive grants, states would submit to the 
federal government plans for reform, based 
on the problems revealed by the surveys. 
Nearly $300 million would be available for 
this purpose in 1976. 


LEGAL AID TO THE POOR 


The Office of Economic Opportunity Legal 
Services Program, now operates 800 field of- 
fices and employs 2,200 lawyers—and it is 
reaching only a fraction of those who need 
assistance. 

Although the American Bar Association 
estimates that the poor have a minimum 
of 5 million legal problems each year (other 
authorities estimate the number is closer 
to 10 or 15 million), OEO lawyers deal only 
with approximately 600,000 cases annually. 
We recommend an increase in both the 
number of Legal Service projects (from 265 
to 500 by 1976) and in staff, to expand exist- 
ing operations. Greater use should also be 
made of paraprofessionals, particularly law 
students, in the program. To make these 
improvements, outlays for Legal Services 
should be increased from the 1971 level of 
nearly $61 million to $131 million by 1976. 

We also recommend that the program par- 
ticularly emphasize assistance in cases which 
involve policies and administrative proce- 
dures of public agencies dealing with the 
poor and in cases which may alter the law, 
affecting significantly the lives of thousands 
of the poor by a single ruling. Failure to do 
this, in our opinion, will mean that the most 
important goal of this program—that of 
changing social institutions to make them 
more responsive to the needs of the poor— 
cannot be realized. 

THE CORRECTIONS SYSTEM 

Today, the enlightened public believes that 
the primary purpose of our corrections sys- 
tem should be to rehabilitate offenders. Yet, 
the traditional demands for punishment— 
deterrence of crime, and protection of the 
public by isolating socially dangerous indi- 
viduals—have left us with a system in which 
rehabilitation is almost impossible. 

The chances that a former convict will 
make a successful transition back to normal 
life are poor, and those chances clearly 
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decrease the longer a person is imprisoned. 
There is evidence that the detrimental effects 
of exposure to prison subculture actually 
encourage recidivism (further offenses after 
release). 

There are about 200,000 inmates in federal 
and state institutions and approximately 
80,000 serving sentences in local jails. If 
present trends continue, 60-70 per cent of 
these persons will commit crimes upon re- 
lease and will eventually be returned to 
prison.’ According to Richard Velde of LEAA, 
we are not yet able “to identify with any 
certainty the kinds of institutional programs 
that can be depended upon to rehabilitate 
any reasonably great number of persons 
exposed to them.” 

A number of states and localities have be- 
gun to experiment with minimum security 
institutions and community-based centers 
for the rehabilitation of misdemeanants, 
particularly juveniles and first offenders. 
Various graduated release programs, such as 
work-release (offenders work in the commu- 
nity, but live in an institution), and half- 
way houses (small residences in the com- 
munity where the offender is “boarded”, 
rather than imprisoned) have been tried 
for those who have completed part, or all, 
of their sentence. 

Unfortunately, despite enthusiastic claims, 
there is no clear indication that offenders 
who participate in these programs have a 
lower rate of recidivism than others merely 
placed on probation or parole. Eugene Dole- 
schal, Assistant Director of the National 
Council of Crime and Delinquency, reported 
seemingly contradictory conclusions after he 
reviewed studies of graduated release 


programs: 

“With minor reservations, the majority of 
agencies administering the programs report 
that graduated release is beneficial to the 
offender and to society and should be ex- 
panded; and 

“Of the research and experiments under- 
taken in the areas of work-release, pre- 
release and halfway houses, the more rigorous 
the methodology used, the more ambivalent 
or negative are the findings regarding the 
efficacy of these programs.*” 

We recommend that the federal govern- 
ment support research and demonstration 
projects on community-based rehabilitation 
and assign LEAA responsibility for collection 
and evaluation of data. Funds for this pur- 
pose should increase from an estimated $58 
million in 1971 to $100 million by 1976. 

Our corrections efforts must satisfy two 
goals: 1) protection of society from socially 
dangerous individuals and 2) the rehabilita- 
tion of offenders. Yet incarceration—the 
surest manner of protecting society—seems 
to inhibit efforts at rehabilitation, and par- 
tial incarceration or graduated release pro- 
grams do not appear to be more effective in 
terms of rehabilitation than probation or 
parole programs. These latter procedures are 
far less expensive than other corrections pro- 
grams. Probationers and parolees cost so- 
ciety between $350 and $1,000 per year, while 
those imprisoned in penal institutions cost 
between $3,000 and $8,000. Yet probation and 
parole programs would seem to offer the least 
protection to society. 

The majority of those convicted of less 
serious offenses, in fact, are not a very seri- 
ous threat to society, and studies indicate 
that those who do pose a threat can be iden- 
tified relatively easily. In many instances, 


€ Remarks by Richard W. Velde, Associate 
Administrator, LEAA, at American Correc- 
tional Association’s Centennial Congress of 
pose October 1970. 


2 “Graduated Release” by Eugene Dole- 


schal, Information Review on Crime and 
Delinquency, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 1969. 
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then, probation or early release on parole 
may provide the best change of rehabilita- 
tion. But many states make inefficient or 
little use of probation and parole procedures, 
About 28 per cent of state prisoners are re- 
leased on parole each year (figures for local 
jails are not available), compared to 40 to 
50 per cent of federal prisoners. There are 
also wide variations in probation procedures. 

Some states have virtually no services, or 
at best, fragmentary services. Although the 
number of people placed on probation is 
quite high (LEAA estimates as many as 800,- 
000 at this time), many of the offenders sent 
to institutions could also have been placed 
on probation. 

We therefore recommend three federal pro- 
grams encouraging local corrections systems 
to rely more on probation and parole. First, 
for each offender placed on probation who, 
because of the seriousness of the offense, 
could have been sent to a state prison, a 
local jurisdiction should receive a federal 
grant of $2,500. This amount is intended to 
exceed the actual cost of probation, thus 
acting as an incentive for states to rely 
more upon and improve probation systems, 
We estimate that in 1976, 30,000 offenders 
would be placed on probation as a result 
of this program, at a cost of $75 million in 
federal outlays. 

The federal government should also pro- 
vide all jurisdictions with a $500 non- 
recurring grant for every person put on pro- 
bation in each year. We estimate nearly 1.3 
million offenders will be placed on proba- 
tion in 1976; federal probation subsidies 
would be nearly $650 million. Money from 
both of these grants would have to be spent 
in the corrections system, but not neces- 
sarily on probation services. 

In 1970, the federal share of state and 
local probation and parole costs was $5.3 mil- 
lion. Under our proposals, this share would 
rise to $755 million in 1976. 

By adopting these proposals we hope to re- 
duce the number of persons committed to 
prison, but the prison population will most 
probably remain high. Institutions at all 
levels require renovation and reform, but the 
problem is most acute at the local level. 
Almost without exception, the nation’s 4,000 
jails are under-funded, overcrowded, and 
poorly operated; very few offer any re- 
habilitation services. 

We have already pointed out that there is 
little evidence to suggest we know how to 
rehabilitate offenders incarcerated in insti- 
tutions. However, job training programs, by 
satisfying the prisoner’s most urgent need 
upon release, haye proved moderately suc- 
cessful in easing the transition to a normal 
life. Therefore, federal support for inmate 
rehabilitation programs (currently estimated 
at approximately $7 million) should be re- 
stricted almost entirely to education and 
manpower training programs. 

We recommend sufficient funds be provided 
by 1976 to assure voluntary job training for 
every inmate of federal and state prisoners in 
the year before his release. We estimate such 
a program would cost $150 million in 1976. In 
addition, the LEAA of construction 
grants should be expanded to include federal 
loans and loan guarantees. Outlays for this 
purpose will increase from the current $4.5 
million to $200 million by 1976. 

TREATMENT 

A significant proportion of those arrested 
by the police do not belong in the court and 
correction systems at all. These are people 
with medical problems, particularly alco- 
holies and drug addicts. Alcoholics represent 
almost one-third of all those arrested, while 
23 per cent of larceny and petty theft arrests 
involve narcotics addicts, Many of these 
should, if convicted, be placed in specialized 
health treatment centers rather than prisons. 
Treatment facilities should also be available 
on a voluntary basis to those who are not 
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convicted and those not yet in the criminal 
justice system. 

In view of the striking success of many 
large-scale voluntary programs for drug 
addicts—Washington, D.C.'s methadone 
treatment for heroin users is a prime 
example—we recommend federal matching 
funds be made available to cities to operate 
these programs. By 1976, treatment for 
150,000 addicts should be available. Although 
alcoholic treatment programs have not 
proved as successful as some drug programs, 
we recommend federal matching funds be 
made available to local governments for 
alcohol treatment. 


Research into treatment techniques for 
both alcoholism and drug addiction (which 
would reduce both the recidivism rate and 
undesirable side effects of present drug pro- 
grams) should accompany these efforts. Out- 
lays for these two programs should reach 
$393 million by 1976. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


Although organized crime directly or in- 
directly affects most Americans daily, few 
are aware of its influence or the scope of its 
activities. Public unawareness contributes 
significantly to the ease with which orga- 
nized crime is able to acquire its profits and 
maintain its power. The President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the Ad- 
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ministration of Justice outlined the prob- 
lem as follows: 

Organized crime is a society that seeks 
to operate outside the control of the Amer- 
ican people and their governments. It in- 
volves thousands of criminals, working with- 
in structures as complex as those of any 
large corporation, subject to laws more 
rigidly enforced than those of legitimate 
governments. Its actions are not impulsive, 
but rather the result of intricate conspira- 
cies, carried on over many years and aimed 
at gaining control over whole fields of activ- 
ity in order to amass huge profits.® 

Most of organized crime’s illegal revenue 
is raised with the cooperation of the public, 
which makes the task of law enforcement 
especially hard. Gambling, narcotics sales 
and loan sharking are the major sources of 
revenue. The profits from these enterprises 
are used to infiltrate legitimate business 
areas (using illegal practices such as monop- 
oly, terrorism, and extortion to achieve 
success). 

The illegal narcotics trade has made 
dangerous addictive drugs easily available 
in our central cities. Provision of more treat- 


° Task Force Report on Organized Crime, 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1967. 
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ment programs for narcotics addicts (see 
recommendations above), together with 
strong enforcement of the law with regard to 
addictive drugs, are needed to reduce orga- 
nized crime’s activities in this area, 

The federal departments spend an esti- 
mated $68 million on investigation and pros- 
ecutions of organized crime cases. In view 
of the gravity of this problem, we recommend 
an increase in outlays for federal activities 
against organized crime to $125 million in 
1976. 

CRIME RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


One of the principal difficulties in evaluat- 
ing present criminal justice procedures and 
in instituting reforms, is the serious lack of 
research and data in this field. 

The National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice of LEAA should 
continue to expand its valuable research and 
statistical analysis activities and should also 
increase research in social science areas re- 
lated to criminal justice. In addition, a larger 
component of mental health research funds 
should be allocated to understanding crimi- 
nal behavior. 

Federal expenditure requirements to estab- 
lish a central data bank, and to support the 
research and data collection of the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, are estimated at $150 million by 
1976. 
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1 This figure represents current Federal spending to upgrade police departments and personnel 
through LEAA programs, Justice Department, FBI and Veterans Administration. All of these 
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vocational training in prison. 


3 Includes prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, research grants to local corrections 
systems, and grants to prisons and jails for general activities and for personnel improvement and 


4 Excludes all Federal Bureau of Investigation outlays, other than for organized crime and 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 16 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 
Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


I include chapter 16 of the National Ur- 
ban Coalition’s ““Counterbudget: A Blue- 


print for Changing National Priorities 
1971-76” in the RECORD. 
CHAPTER 16. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
The ways in which public services are pro- 
vided have a tremendous influence on which 
citizens benefit socially or economically from 
those services. 


The United States must provide all citizens 
an equal opportunity to participate in Amer- 
ican society and in the shaping of govern- 
mental decisions affecting their lives. 

We equate equal opportunity with the as- 
surance of individual civil rights: in voting, 


health care, education, employment and 
housing, One of the federal government's 
most fundamental responsibilities is to assure 
that all citizens enjoy these civil rights. But 
government civil rights activities—once con- 
sidered a specialized, clearly identifiable set 
of programs—can no longer be perceived in 
that isolated sense. Concern for civil rights 
must permeate the entire federal effort to 
provide for the national welfare of Americans. 
The federal government can only be effective 
in this mission by constantly accenting con- 
cern for civil rights in its implementation of 
programs responding to hunger, poverty, un- 
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employment, underemployment, ill health, 
poor housing, and inadequate education. 

Discriminatory practices against racial and 
ethnic groups continue to deny many groups 
of Americans equal opportunities for self- 
development and enjoyment of the fruits of 
the American economy. Instances of discrimi- 
nation range from blatant economic and 
social exclusion of some citizens to subtle in- 
equities in promotion and salary practices. 

While the victims of discrimination com- 
prise a far broader swath of American society 
than most of us realize, denial of equal op- 
portunity is most visibly and seriously a 
problem for many Black, Mexican-American, 
Puerto Rican, American Indian and some 
other minority citizens. The disadvantages of 
these minorities have been compounded by 
the indifference and insensitivity of many 
citizens to their plight. 

Federal activities designed to protect the 
civil rights of all citizens must incorporate 
efforts to stem both discriminatory practices 
and the insensitivity which slows the elimi- 
nation of these practices, In addition, federal 
civil rights guidelines must refiect a recog- 
nition that the traditional concept of civil 
rights is rapidly giving way to an expanded, 
more complex view of what is encompassed 
by the expression. The changing definition 
has resulted, in part, from the civil rights 
gains of the past decade, and subtle and fre- 
quently more degrading forms of discrimina- 
tion which evolved to circumvent those gains, 
and the emerging sense of pride, self respect 
and self identity which now characterizes 
the feelings of many minority group citizens. 

During the 1960's, enactment of new fed- 
eral legislation and successful private and 
executive branch court initiatives opened 
previously closed doors of opportunity to 
minority groups. But the gains were fewer 
than the promises and expectations for three 
critical reasons. First, the new civil rights 
laws were enforced in a vacuum; they were 
not integrated into the major programs of 
the federal government. Indeed, federal civil 
rights enforcers were viewed by program of- 
ficials as interlopers, disruptive to on-going 
operations. Many federal officials would not 
assume civil rights responsibilities in admin- 
istering their programs. Secondly, direct en- 
forcement efforts to support new civil rights 
laws and executive orders were grossly under- 
staffed and underfunded. In almost every 
problem area, civil rights staffs were not even 
able to react to all complaints formally ten- 
dered to them—much less to actively initi- 
ate corrective proceedings. And third, since 
the civil rights laws contained no built-in 
factors to compensate for past racial and 
ethnic discriminatory practices, many minor- 
ity citizens were unable to take advantage 
of new opportunities because previous wrongs 
had denied them the economic means and 
technical skills. 

As a result, vast numbers of minority 
group citizens experienced no benefits from 
these civil rights advances of the past decade. 
Indeed, new frustrations were provoked by 
the unfulfilled promises of the civil rights 
laws of the 1960's, not only because the 
lack of vigorous federal enforcement of the 
new mandates rendered paper gains mean- 
ingless, but also because new forms of dis- 
crimination emerged. 

These failures are in large part responsible 
for the belief within important segments of 
the various minority communities that the 
goal of civil rights enforcement—racial and 
ethnic integration with the dominant white 
society—is not the optimum solution to this 
nation’s civil rights problem. Many believe 
that integration and equal opportunity are 
not synonymous and that economic, political, 
and social independence are the keys that 
unlock the doors to freedom in America. Such 
independence, rather than racial and ethnic 
integration, has become the civil rights goal 
of a growing number of minority citizens. 

Federal leadership and activities in pursuit 
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of the goal of equal opportunity must occur 
on four broadly defined fronts: elimination 
of the effects of past discriminatory prac- 
tices; incorporation of civil rights goals into 
all federal programs and activities; ending 
discrimination in federal employment; and 
enforcement of existing civil rights laws and 
directives. 

ELIMINATING SKILL LEVEL AND INCOME BARRIERS 

The first front must consist of measures 
to eliminate barriers erected by past dis- 
criminatory practices. Without such meas- 
ures, citizens now denied equal opportunities 
will never be fully able to take advantage of 
corrective action. 

A wide range of proposal promulgated in 
earlier chapters would, if implemented with 
sensitivity and awareness of civil rights con- 
cerns, have significant effect in lowering 
these barriers. Perhaps most critical of these 
are recommendations we set forth to improve 
the quality of education at all levels and 
increase opportunities to receive education at 
pre-school, higher, and adult levels. Also 
important are our income maintenance pro- 
posals and a broad series of employment and 
manpower proposals concerned with upgrad- 
ing of skills, minimum wage coverage and 
levels, and public service employment. Minor- 
ity citizens are expected to benefit more than 
proportionately from these recommendations. 

In addition, we haye made some recom- 
mendations relating to specialized programs 
—such as significantly enlarged outlays for 
bi-lingual education and adult basic educa- 
tion—to help citizens overcome specific han- 
dicaps like an inability to speak and write 
English. 

Minority entrepreneurship activities of the 
Commerce Department, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Small Business 
Administration should be given strong sup- 
port. While such activities directly benefit 
only a few minority citizens, the symbolic 
importance of ownership participation can- 
not be overestimated. 

INCORPORATING CIVIL RIGHTS GOALS 
INTO OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The second front for federal action—and 
perhaps the most important—will be the 
significant incorporation of civil rights con- 
siderations into all major federal program 
and policy decisions. This is the most effec- 
tive means of providing economic, political 
and social independence for the majority of 
citizens now deprived of some of their civil 
rights. Only one-twentieth of one per cent 
of the federal budget directly supports civil 
rights enforcement; the manner in which the 
other 99.95 per cent of federal outlays is 
spent and the conditions placed on this 
spending are of far greater relevance to the 
provision of equal opportunity in American 
society. 

Shoring up existing coordination and ad- 
vocacy efforts will be a first, but limited, step 
toward this objective. Prerequisites should 
include an expansion of the research and re- 
porting functions of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, a more formalized and syste- 
matic civil rights policy leadership and 
coordination role for the White House and 
the Executive Office of Management and 
Budget, and continued support for such ad- 
vocacy organizations as the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Opportunity for the Spanish- 
speaking and the Community Relations 
Service. 

But the most critical aspect of assuring 
equal opportunity through federal leverage, 
lies in the institutionalization of civil rights 
considerations into the policy decision-mak- 
ing apparatus of every major federal depart- 
ment and agency. This objective cannot be 
accomplished by a minor office in each agency 
assigned civil rights enforcement responsi- 
bilities. The experience of the past decade 
has demonstrated that such offices all too 
often tend to be shrugged off by program of- 
ficers and senior Officials as peripheral ap- 
pendages and irritants. 
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The best guarantee of concern for civil 
rights considerations, of course, would be the 
appointment to senior policy positions only 
of persons highly sensitive to such concerns. 
Surely no one insensitive to such concerns 
should hold high federal office. However, the 
subtle forms now taken by discrimination 
demand sophisticated countermeasures and 
highly specialized skills. 

Accordingly, also needed will be appoint- 
ments of individuals in key policy-setting 
offices throughout the federal government— 
including regional offices—whose sole re- 
sponsibility would be to insure that careful 
consideration is given to civil rights in all 
major programs and policies. If these persons 
are to be effective, a new formal requirement 
must be established, specifying that major 
agency programs and policies receive their 
inputs before being promulgated. 

These changes and requirements may seem 
only subtly different from current practice, 
but, properly performed, their impact could 
be substantial. The ways in which public 
services are provided have a tremendous in- 
fluence on which citizens benefit socially 
or economically from those services. 

This point is well illustrated by a simple 
example. Assuring that all hospitals which 
receive federal benefits admit patients with- 
out regard to race, color, or national origin 
is a civil rights enforcement matter. Deciding 
where in a city, town or county to locate 
a new hospital is a program decision generally 
made by individuals and agencies of govern- 
ment that have neither sensitivities to, nor 
responsibilities for, civil rights matters. If 
the program decision about where to locate 
the hospital results in the facility being built 
in an area where, because of transportation 
or housing problems, it is not accessible to 
some citizens, then assuring that the hospital 
is open to all without discrimination is a 
meaningless gesture. What would be far more 
important for advancement of equal oppor- 
tunity, in this and similar cases, would be 
the establishment of a mechanism which in- 
sured that the needs of all citizens were care- 
fully reflected in such program decisions. 

Where federal program decisions about the 
provision of public services have strong local 
dimensions—for example, the Model Cities 
program, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion aid, and highway, housing and health 
facilities location decisions—and important 
part of the solution must be improved mech- 
anisms for community participation in the 
making of those decisions. Recommendations 
for precisely such mechanisms have been 
made in specific instances in many of the 
preceding chapters. In every case, though, 
community participation needs to be bol- 
stered by official government consideration 
of equal opportunity concerns when basic 
policies and guidelines are formulated. 

This important goal of reflecting civil rights 
concerns in major federal policy and program 
decisions is not an expensive one to imple- 
ment. We estimate that only $20 million more 
will be required annually than the $12 mil- 
lion currently being spent for this purpose. 


ENDING FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 


The third important area for federal in- 
volvement must be the elimination of dis- 
crimination in its own employment practices. 
If for no other reason than the size and 
diversity of its work force, the federal govern- 
ment serves as the standard bearer in the 
employment field for the entire country. 
Beyond that, it cannot fairly require prac- 
tices by private employers it does not meet 
itself. 

In terms of equal employment opportunity, 
the current relative position of the federal 
government is clearly anything but a na- 
tional example of equitable job opportunity. 
During the past decade, the ratio of Blacks to 
Whites in the federal service has slightly ex- 
ceeded the ratio of Blacks to Whites in the 
total U.S. population (Black citizens con- 
stitute about 10 per cent of the total U.S. 
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population.) However, year after year, most 
Black employees consistently have been con- 
centrated at the lower end of the salary scale 
within every pay plan, As of 1967, only 18 
per cent of all federal employees earning over 
$12,000 were Black. Spanish-speaking citizens 
(who comprise about 5 per cent of the U.S. 
population) fared even worse; they held only 
2.6 per cent of federal jobs and a mere 0.6 
per cent of all such jobs paying more than 
$8,000. Strict proportionality of representa- 
tion for all groups in American society should 
not be a government employment goal, but 
opportunities for such employment must be 
open equally to all citizens. One can reason- 
ably infer from such statistics as those above 
that that goal remains far from being 
achieved. 

Clearly there exist flaws in recruitment and 
promotion. A restructuring of entrance ex- 
aminations and other requirements should 
be made to reflect more adequately the cul- 
tural diversity of the American population. 
Similar changes are needed in promotion 
criteria, Special training programs should be 
operated by the Civil Service Commission to 
help applicants and current low rank em- 
ployees overcome basic educational weak- 
nesses. Particular attention should be paid 
to unequal promotion practices and a general 
lack of cultural sensitivity pervading the 
military services. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


The final front for federal action—and one 
which should be emphasized only when 
other actions are deficient in producing de- 
sired results—is enforcement of civil rights 
laws and directives. For the near future, un- 
fortunately, it appears that a dramatically 
more comprehensive enforcement effort will 
be required than exists today. For the most 
part, adequate civil rights laws are on the 
books, but they are meaningless unless ac- 
companied by adequate enforcement. 

A variety of problems common to most 
federal agencies with civil rights responsi- 
bilities, have prevented full enforcement of 
the laws and have rendered the agencies in- 
capable of achieving their goals. Without 
exception, all agencies with civil rights re- 
sponsibilities lack sufficient staff to carry 
them out at an acceptable level of effective- 
ness. Other problems include lack of author- 
ity and decision-making responsibility among 
civil rights officials in various agencies; fail- 
ure to define goals and priorities in civil 
rights efforts; failure to co-ordinate civil 
rights efforts among all government depart- 
ments, agencies, and boards; undue emphasis 
on complaint oriented rather than investiga- 
tive programs; vague and unenforced compli- 


Coordination, advocacy, and policy input: 
White House and OEMB 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
Community Relations Service and Other Minority Citizen Advocacy Offices. . 
Civil rights policy input mechanisms. 


Enforcement of laws and directives: 
Employment ae 
Public school desegregation 
Fair housing 
Health facilities desegregation.. 
Federal regulatory agencies... 
Litigation 


Subtotal 
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ance and review efforts; and failure to collect 
and utilize racial and ethnic data in planning 
and evaluating progress toward goals. Of all 
these flaws, inadequate staffing is the most 
damaging. Consider the following examples: 

During its first year of operation, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission an- 
ticipated receiving 2,000 charges and actu- 
ally received 8,000. Since that time the back- 
log has continued to grow and the average 
processing time has further increased. 

The 1968 Federal Fair Housing Law man- 
dated “affirmative action” to further the pur- 
poses of the act. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) has ignored 
taking the imaginative actions this language 
makes possible, and has neither sought com- 
Plaints nor assessed patterns and practices 
of discrimination. In 1969, it acted only on 
979 complaints received from individuals, 
nearly 300 of which were immediately dis- 
missed for lack of jurisdiction. Only once 
was evidence turned over to the Department 
of Justice to bring suit where practice of dis- 
crimination was found. Part of the problem 
is that funds have been provided only for 
105 people to staff this function. 

The Department of Justice acts as lawyer 
for all civil rights agencies, takes legal ac- 
tions on its own behalf, enters cases as a 
friend of the court in privately initiated 
suits, and under specific statutes acts di- 
rectly on behalf of private parties where a 
general public interest is demonstrated. 
About 100 lawyers in the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion—far too inadequate a number—have to 
handle the vast array of Departmental re- 
sponsibilities, including public accommoda- 
tions; interference with rights; school, hos- 
pital, and employment sults; and voting ac- 
tions. 

There are numerous other areas of inade- 
quacy. The 16,000 health care facilities which 
must be reviewed to assure compliance with 
desegregation requirements are not being 
inspected frequently enough. Regulatory 
agencies have hardly begun to use their li- 
censing and other regulatory powers to re- 
quire affirmative action programs in the vari- 
ous transportation, communications, and 
power industries. Because of the educational 
importance of radio and television, action is 
particularly needed to provide opportunities 
for more diverse segments of the population 
to participate in broadcasting. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) school integration activities 
are deficient on many counts. In the South, 
where such efforts have been concentrated, 
recent follow-through efforts have been in- 
adequate. Far too few actions have been 
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initiated at all in other parts of the country 
where segregation is even more of a prob- 
lem. And in the focus on Black-White in- 
tegration, the equally serious problems of 
Spanish-speaking citizens have been slighted. 
A 1969 U.S. Commission on Civil Rights sur- 
vey documented extension segregation of 
Mexican-American students in the five 
southwestern states. Although Mexican- 
Americans comprise 17 per cent of the stu- 
dent enrollment in these states, more than 
65 per cent of the Mexican-American students 
were in schools with 50 per cent or more 
Mexican-American enrollment. Twenty-two 
per cent were found in schools with 80 to 
100 per cent Mexican-American enrollment. 

Altogether, less than $80 million will be 
spent this year on federal civil rights en- 
forcement. We recommend that outlays for 
this purpose quickly be scaled up to a level) 
of $170 million—still an infinitesimal frac. 
tion of the total federal budget, but one 

possible dramatic improvements in 
effectiveness. As citizens become more con- 
scious of the civil rights of others, and as 
government program decisions refiect such 
concerns, then the civil rights enforcement 
budget should level off and eventually 
decline. 

In summary, the foundation upon which 
rests an increase in the exercise of funda- 
mental civil rights by minority citizens is 
the reduction of barriers posed by inade- 
quate economic means and technical skills. 
Implementation of economic and social 
measures we recommend which are geared 
to this end is essential to developing the 
abilities of many minority citizens to take 
full advantage of their basic rights. With 
this foundation, importance also devolves 
to the elimination of discrimination in fed- 
eral employment practices, more than 
doubled financial support for civil rights en- 
forcement activities, and—most critically— 
the establishment of a structure and staff 
positions within each of the major program 
divisions of the various federal departments 
and agencies to provide an effective and 
decisive civil rights element in every major 
program of the federal government. 

Clearly these recommendations speak for 
@ high priority for civil rights and equal 
opportunity concerns during the coming five 
years. Yet all this can be accomplished with 
an annual expenditure level of $263 million, 
an increase from $122 million in 1971. This 
recommended sum is trivial in relation to 
our entire proposed federal budget, but its 
importance to those citizens who now lack 
equal opportunities for self-development can 
hardly be overestimated. 


Urban coalition recommendations 


1973 1974 1975 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 17 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude chapter 17 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s ““Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971- 
76” in the RECORD: = 

CHAPTER 17, CONSUMER PROTECTION 


A shift in emphasis is needed to give con- 
sumer interests at least as great a priority 
as those of business, industry, labor and 
other organized groups. 

Protecting the American public from dan- 
gerous products and deceptive sales tech- 
niques is now acknowledged to be a proper 
government responsibility. Yet, the federal 
government is not now adequately meeting 
this obligation. Probably the major reason 
for federal failures is that consumer inter- 
ests are not adequately represented either in 
Congress or in administrative departments 
charged with enforcing protective laws. A 
shift in national emphasis is needed to give 
consumer interests at least as great a pri- 
ority as those of business, industry, labor 
and other organized groups. 

Our recommendations would necessitate 
both an increase in spending on consumer 
protection programs and a significant reor- 
ganization of the machinery to establish and 
enforce standards. Congress has failed con- 
sistently to give federal agencies sufficient 
resources to carry out consumer protection 
programs. However, it must be stressed that 
merely increasing these resources will not 
solve consumer problems. Reforms are 
needed in the operation of federal programs 
and in some areas, new legislation will be 
required. Above all, the government must 
demonstrate a wilingness to aggressively en- 
force stricter consumer protection standards. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION PROGRAMS 


At least 39 different federal departments 
and agencies are responsible for protecting 
consumer interests. However, major respon- 
sibility is vested in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s Food and 
Drug Administration and in the Federal 
Trade Commission, an independent agency. 

Food and Drug Administration: The Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) inspects 
food and drug firms and tests products for 
safety. At the present time, it receives in- 
sufficient manpower and funds, and is “un- 
able to cope with the challenge”* of guar- 
anteeing food and drug safety in the Ameri- 
can marketplace. Inspections of the 100,000 
food processing plants and warehouses and 
more than 8,000 drug manufacturers are car- 
ried out by a staff of only 552. 

The entire FDA food program is operated 
by a total staff of fewer than 1,300, grossly 
insufficient personnel to test and regulate 
all food products on the American market. 
Because of the shortage of inspectors, FDA is 
forced to rely heavily on voluntary com- 
pliance and self-regulation by both the food 
and drug industries. Yet in 1969,* follow-up 
inspections of drug firms previously cited 
for violations revealed that 75 per cent of 
them had failed to correct those violations 
voluntarily. Such a finding strongly suggests 
the need for further FDA regulatory 
activities, 

Insufficient research Into the effects of 
food additives—partly because of funding 


2 Report of FDA Study Group to Commis- 
sioner Herbert Lay, Jr., August, 1969. 

2Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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deficiencies has resulted in the appearance 
of dangerous compounds, such as cycla- 
mates, in marketed food products. A large 
seale effort is underway to reevaluate more 
than 600 chemicals already in the market. 
These chemicals were originally classified 
by FDA “Generally Recognized as Safe” 
without intensive investigation into their 
effects. 

The FDA has often experienced difficulty 
in obtaining the cooperation of other de- 
partments performing related work. For 
many years, for example, the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Pesticide Registration Program * 
operated with safety standards which con- 
fiicted with FDA standards. The FDA prod- 
uct safety program has also been hampered 
by the fact that at least ten other agencies 
test or set standards for various products. 
Poor inter-agency communication, as well 
as lack of official cooperation, mean that 
new standards are often slow to be adopted. 

We therefore recommend an expansin of 
FDA food and drug research programs and in- 
creased inspections designed to ensure com- 
pliance. Sole responsibility should be given 
the FDA for regulation of flammable fabrics 
and for all mechanical and electrical house- 
hold goods and appliances. (At the present 
time, FDA and the Commerce Department 
share joint responsibility in the=> areas.) Full 
implementation of these recommendation; 
would require increasing the FDA budget 
from $79 million in 1971 to $161 million in 
1976. 

Federal Trade Commission: The Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) is charged with 
investigation and prevention of monopolistic 
and deceptive practices—including ‘eceptive 
labeling or packaging, false advertising and 
the sale of unsafe or harmful products—and 
with enforcement of Truth-in-Lending pro- 
visions. Its operations have been hindered by 
several factors. Principally: 

Congress has consistently failed to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to enable the FTC to 
carry out its responsibilities, particularly 
those new responsibilites assigned by Con- 
gress itself. 

Limited reources have all too frequently 
been absorbed *y actions on minor violations 
while larger-scale frauds have c>ntinued 
unchecked. 

The Commission has relied too heavily on a 
system of voluntary compliance with the 
FTC regulations. 

Staff investigations have been long and 
drawn out, due primarily to poor operati nal 
procedures. 

In carrying out its overall missic~, the FTC 
has been hampered severely by its own mis- 
placed priorities. Its concern with minor 
labeling violations is certainly laudable, but 
it is inappropriate to concentrate large staff 
and financial resources on thcse activities if 
the result is inadequate funding and person- 
nel for such programs as combating of 
serious local frauds, effective policing of 
advertising in national publications, and 
enforcement of voluntary compliance 
procedures. 

Disappointing results indicate that the FTC 
has placed too much reliance on its volun- 
tary compliance system . ‘hereby .. company 
in violation of the law, at FTC request, agrees 
to alter its practices in the future). Although 
this may be an efficient way for the FTC to 
protect consumers from a multitude of ille- 
gal practices, it can only prove effective if 
supported by a real threat of strong, prompt 
legal action. The number of instances involv- 
ing legal action—never significantly high— 
has fallen recently from 93 in 1963 to just 16 
in 1969. 

FTC investigations have traditionally been 
extremely slow; often action is not taken on a 
case for several years. And the number of 


’This program has recently been trans- 
ferred to a new agency, the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 
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cases handled has been shockingly small. 
In 1969 only 192 new investigations of decep- 
tive consumer practices were opened by the 
FTC, although the agency received 12,000 
complaints that year. Many more investiga- 
tions should be conducted, requiring addi- 
tional staff as well as improved operational 
procedures within the agency. 

Since the appointment, in the summer of 
1970, of Miles Kirkpatrick as chairman, the 
FTC has stepped up the number of consumer 
actions and improved methods fo investi- 
gation and enforcement significantly. To 
allow the agency to continue to expand its 
activities, we recommend an increase in the 
budget of its Bureau of Consumer Protection 
from $11 million to $24 million by 1967. 

To extend federal regulation in yet weak 
areas, consumer legislation is needed regard- 
ing both credit and packaging regulations. 
We recommend that: 

The mailing of unsolicited credit cards be 
made illegal. 

Consumers be permitted to request copies 
of their credit ratings held by any company 
offering credit, and to submit further evi- 
dence of good credit and request removal of 
incorrect information. Failure by the com- 
pany to comply with such requests would 
leave it Hable to prosecution. 

Unit labeling of packages be required for 
all appropriate goods, with price per pound, 
pint, or other unit of measure on the con- 
tainer. 

Anti-Trust Activity: The dynamics of a 
competitive economy normally operate to 
keep prices down, thereby benefiting con- 
sumers directly. The enforcement of anti- 
trust and anti-monopoly laws serves to re- 
move any abnormal impediments to market 
competition and to deter unlawful exercise 
of market power or collusion among firms 
at the expense of the consumer. These laws 
cover a variety of business practices, includ- 
ing mergers between firms, but they are gen- 
erally vague and allow for latitude in judging 
individual cases. The Justice Department and 
the FTC, which share responsibility for en- 
forcing these laws, should intensify their 
surveillance and investigation of business 
activities, and federal outlays should in- 
crease from $19 million in 1971 to $22 mil- 
lion by 1976. 


OTHER CONSUMER PROTECTION NEEDS 


Consumer Protection Agency: The preced- 
ing recommendations concerning the opera- 
tion of the FDA and PTC will do much to 
improve the effectiveness of federal consumer 
protection activities. However, poor coordi- 
nation between the 39 different departments 
and agencies operating in this area, and 
failure of many of them to demonstrate a 
real commitment to consumer interests, 
means organizational improvements are also 
necessary. We therefore recommend the es- 
tablishment of a new independent Con- 
sumer Protection Agency, to: 

Coordinate existing programs and keep 
federal agencies advised of all federal con- 
sumer programs. 

Represent consumer interests in proceed- 
ings of federal departments and agencies and 
in court proceedings initiated by these de- 
partments or agencies. 

Make recommendations on programs, regu- 
lations and other decisions affecting con- 
sumers and to require agencies to recon- 
sider decisions deemed inimical to consumers. 
The new agency would be required to make 
public the reasons for its objections to the 
decisions. 

Prevent violations of the law or federal 
regulations (in a similar manner to the FTC) 
in cases where other department's actions 
are inadequate or in a case of extreme ur- 
gency (it is not envisioned that this power 
would often be invoked). 

Gather and disseminate information, in- 
cluding results of government tests, and en- 
courage and support consumer education 
programs. 
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CONSUMER LAW AND EDUCATION 


There are limits to what government agen- 
cies can do to protect consumers. Adequate 
protection also requires a citizenry with the 
education tools to protect itself, including 
a mechanism for legal recourse by individ- 
ual consumers when fraud does occur. Cur- 
rently, federal law concerning permissible 
legal action is inadequate. Legislation per- 
mitting consumers to band together to sue 
the offending company (class action suits) 
would give the average consumer a legal 
recourse presently available only to the 
wealthy. Present law requires each com- 
plaint in a federal court to involve a sum 
over $10,000. We recommend that individuals 
with claims of $10 or more be permitted to 
join together to reach this figure. 

Consumers also need legal protection 
against contracts or agreements signed in 
the home as a result of high pressure door- 
to-door sales techniques. We suggest that 
consumers, in such cases, be allowed to can- 
cel the contract within seven days of pur- 
chase without liability for payment. 

None of these recommendations can be 
effective if consumers do not know how to 
avoid deception, how to shop comparatively 
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and to protect their rights, and what re- 
courses are open to them. For this reason, 
the new Consumer Protection Agency should 
be charged with disseminating consumer 
information and conducting education cam- 
paigns. In addition, we suggest mandatory 
consumer education courses in high schools 
and special federal programs aimed at edu- 
cating the lower-income consumer. 


PROBLEMS OF LOW INCOME CONSUMERS 


It is likely that one group of Americans 
will continue to disproportionately suffer 
from consumer problems as a result of vic- 
timization and exploitation. The low income 
consumer not only has greater problems, but 
is more poorly equipped to solve them than 
his more affluent counterpart. A lack of 
mobility may restrict the geographic area in 
which he shops. Local stores, generally small 
with high overhead costs, may charge more 
than those in more affluent neighborhoods. 
This situation has, of course, created an ideal 
opportunity for unscrupulous merchandizers. 
Because many low income consumers at- 
tempting to deal with their problems are 
frustrated by a limited education or back- 
ground, they are often incapable of seeking 
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assistance or taking action, even if they 
realize their legal rights are being violated. 
We therefore recommend: 

An expansion of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) legal aid program to 
allow service of 800,000 more consumers by 
1976. Outlays for this purpose would increase 
from $12 to $30 million by 1976 (see Chapter 
15). 

An increase in the consumer education 
programs of local Community Action 
Agencies (CAA’s) and an increase in OEO 
grant funds for this purpose from $3.2 to $6.4 
million by 1976 (see Metropolitan Develop- 
ment section budget for funding of CAA’s). 

Subsidy of low income credit unions 
through the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration (NCUA), allowing for five-year grants 
to cover administrative and operating costs. 
The OEO program which funds a limited 
number of these credit unions through local 
CAA’s should be transferred to the NCUA. 

Decisions affecting the deposit of federal 
funds, and the use to which these funds may 
be put, be made consistent with the needs 
of financial institutions which serve lower 
income areas, or which invest in low income 
credit unions. 


Administration 


Propose: 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated, 
1971 


d, 
1972 


1973 1974 1975 


Food and Drug Administration: 
Food program. ------------------- 
Drugs and devices, ee 
Product safety SS 
Program direction and administration 


Subtotal. ; 
Federal Trade Commission Bureau of Consumer Protection. 
Antitrust enforcement” : 

Subsidies to low income credit unions: 
Office of Economic Opportunit 


National credit union administration. ~-~- ae a ae 


42 
39 
6 


79 
57 


110 128 


t This table does not show all Federal consumer protection activities, only those mentioned in 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 18 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 18 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 18. NATIONAL DEFENSE AND 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

We must honestly recognize the highly 
limited degree to which foreign policy objec- 
tives can be achieved by use of conventional 
U.S. military forces. 

In the nuclear era, no level of military 
Spending can quarantee a nation security 
against external threats. Inevitably, any level 
of defense spending requires acceptance of 
some level of risk. In deciding how much 
should be spent on military forces, we must 
keep three broad propositions in mind: 

1. Military expenditures are not directly 
productive. They provide a protective shield 
which enables the United States to pro- 
gress toward the achievement of national 
goals, but they do not directly advance us to- 
ward any of those goals. We should, there- 


2 Expenditures on legal assistance for low income consumers are contained in the budget for 


law enforcement and criminal justice, and those of local community action agencies in the metro- 


politan development budget. 


fore, spend no more on military expenditures 
than is sensibly needed for national security. 

2. High levels of defense spending are not 
needed to prop up our economy. The huge 
backlog of other needs is more than adequate 
to fill any gap in aggregate demand—after 
appropriate conversion and retraining meas- 
ures—left by reductions is defense spending. 

3. Defense spending should be geared to 
the scope and character of predictable enemy 
threats, with due consideration to the rela- 
tive merits of other claims on national re- 
sources. It should not, as is often argued, 
be pegged to GNP. 

Our assessment of defense needs for 1972- 
1976 + must begin with an examination of the 
capabilities and intentions of potential ad- 
versaries and of our own military commit- 
ments to allied nations. We cannot project 
the former with any high degree of certainty 
because we cannot control them. We can, 
however, reach some intelligent judgments 
based on current evidence and recent trends. 

The threats to United States security can 
be readily identified. Fortunately, we are not 
beset upon all sides by enemies, but real 
potential threats do exist. Both Russia and 
China possess sufficiently military might to 
cause considerable physical damage to the 
United States. We do not know whether 
either of these nations would take advantage 
of a future opportunity to advance its na- 
tional interest by forcible use of that military 


1 Years are federal fiscal years unless 
otherwise stated. 


might, but we cannot be certain they would 
not. It is because of these Soviet and Chinese 
threats that we have entered into security 
agreements with more than 40 nations. Ac- 
cordingly, we must interpret the obligations 
entailed by these agreements in terms of the 
threats. 

These same threats have existed for more 
than two decades—but they have not re- 
mained static. Indeed, in developing recom- 
mended levels of military spending, we must 
be sensitive to the changing nature of ex- 
ternal threats to U.S. security. Central among 
recent changes are: 1) the shattering of the 
image of a monolithic Communist bloc, most 
visible in Soviet-Chinese clashes which have 
kept some troops of both countries tied down 
along their common border; 2) a new (more 
conservative) estimate of objectives achiev- 
able by major American land involvement in 
Asia; 3) a current close balance between U.S. 
and U.S.S.R, nuclear destructive capabilities, 
but at a much higher, and therefore more 
dangerous level than existed a decade ago; 
and 4) a limited and crude Chinese nuclear 
capability, juxtaposed against a less impos- 
ing threat from Chinese ground troops than 
was previously assumed, due primarily to 
logistics constraints they face beyond their 
borders. 

Taken together, these general observations 
strongly suggest the possibility of smaller 
U.S. defense forces in the 1970’s than the 
nation provided for in the 1960’s. Current 
defense forces are unnecessarily large in re- 
lation to the purposes they serve. This con- 
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clusion is reinforced by several additional 
factors: (1) the strategic and technologica! 
obsolescence of much of the surface Navy; 
(2) capability of many of our allies to 
shoulder a fuller portion of the burden of 
their own defense; and (3) a tremendous 
backlog of high priority, competing domestic 
claims on the national dollar: 

With this general background, we need 
next to determine in greater detail what force 
needs will exist in the next five years and 
what they are likely to cost. 

We can hope that the next five years will 
be marked by heightened international co- 
operation in winding down the nuclear arms 
race and settling of the smaller-scale con- 
flicts through negotiations rather than resort 
to arms. We can hope for broadened recog- 
nition of the role, and actual use, of the 
United Nations as a peacekeeping agent. We 
can hope that significant arms limitation 
agreements emerge from the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) and any successor 
talks. We must work diligently, through dip- 
lomatic processes, to advance all of these 
ends. 

But we cannot assume that any of these 
goals will be attained between now and 
1976. Where any are, we will have then the 
opportunities to cut military spending fur- 
ther. Today, we must develop defense policies 
without assuming any of these improvements 
in international understanding. 

This conclusion does not mean that U.S. 
military forces must or should remain static. 
We already have cited several changes in the 
international climate which do indicate the 
appropriateness of a lower U.S. miiltary pro- 
file in the 1970’s. Changes in U.S. military 
forces, though, must reflect technological and 
political changes which have occurred in the 
world, not those we wish would occur. 

To simplify the analysis, we will begin by 
examining the requirements for an ongoing 
baseline force and then turn to special ad- 
ditional needs ın Vietnam. It is not generally 
realized, but even at the peak of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam only about 30 per cent of 
the defense budget was being spent to con- 
duct the war. The remaining 70 per cent has 
reflected the cost of what has come to be 
known as the baseline force. It is, in effect, 
the peacetime force that we maintain both 
for deterrence of enemy attack and for at 
least the initial stages of a conflict, which 
would require invoking the commitments of 
the United States. We will examine in turn 
the two major components of the baseline 
force—strategic forces and general purpose 
forces, each including required support 
forces, 

STRATEGIC FORCES 


Deterrence of nuclear attack is the funda- 
mental purpose served by U.S. strategic 
forces. We deter such an attack by pos- 
sessing the ability to inflict damage unac- 
ceptable to a nation which has attacked us. 
Thus, in order to deter an enemy strategic 
nuclear attack with high confidence, we 
must be able to convince other nations that 
we have the capability to absorb a massive 
enemy strike, delivered with little or no 
warning, and still strike back with devas- 
tating power. 

We now possess more than sufficient forces 
to perform this mission. Assuming the worst 
about Soviet intentions and probable capa- 
bilities, U.S. strategic forces could destroy 
more than 40 per cent of the U.S.S.R.’s total 
population and more than 75 per cent of its 
industrial capacity, The official Defense De- 
partment standard for an effective deterrent 
requires destruction of 20-25 per cent of the 
U.S.S.R.’s population and half its industrial 
capacity, 

Strategic offensive forces—No_ efforts 
should be stinted in pursuit of agreements 
on nuclear weapon limitations at the SALT 
talks or any subsequent international 
forums. But even in the absence of such 
agreements, significant reductions in U.S. 
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strategic forces are possible without 
sacrificing national security—and perhaps, 
in fact, increasing security through a gradual 
winding down of the arms race. This claim 
rests on the assumption that recent trends 
in the size and composition of Soviet and 
Chinese strategic forces continue during the 
coming five years." 

Part of the reason for our current surplus 
capability is the maintenance of a triple 
deterrent—Polaris submarines, Minuteman 
land-based missiles, and B-52 and FB -111 
bombers—with each component by itself 
sufficient to assure destruction of Soviet or 
Chinese society on a retaliatory strike. 

This redundant triple deterrent can be 
reduced. A marginal case might be made for 
maintaining a mixed strategic offensive force 
as a hedge against the extremely low proba- 
bility that the Soviet Union could develop 
some device to cripple our Polaris fleet, But 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird has said: 

According to our best current estimates, 
we believe that our POLARIS and POSEIDON 
submarines at sea can be considered virtually 
invulnerable today.* 

But maintaining the benefits of a mixed 
strategic force does not require that bomber 
or land-based missile forces be significantly 
modernized or even kept at current levels. 

The strategic advantage has now shifted 
to sea-based deterrent systems such as 
Polaris; bombers and land-based missiles are 
increasingly vulnerable to enemy missile at- 
tack. We support current United States plans 
to convert 31 Polaris submarines to the 
Poseidon configuration (involving essen- 
tially substitution of new missiles which can 
carry ten warheads as opposed to three on 
the Polaris missiles) and to expand funding 
for the highly promising ULMS (underwater 
long-range missile system), a submarine- 
based system proposed as an eventual suc- 
cessor to Poseidon. ULMS should not, how- 
ever, be rushed into production; that step 
should be taken if and only if the Soviet 
Union is discovered to be successfully devel- 
oping a radically advanced anti-submarine 
warfare concept which threatens Poseidon 
survival. 

At the same time, however, MIRVing of 
the land-based Minuteman missiles (that is, 
providing each of them with several, rather 
than one, nuclear warheads) should imme- 
diately cease; this program is not necessary 
for deterrence and would at great expense 
(the total program cost is estimated to be 
$5.4 billion; current year spending is about 
$700 million), serve only to lessen security 
by unbalancing the arms race. Development 
of a new strategic bomber, the B-1, should 
also cease. If this program is allowed to 
proceed, its eventual cost is likely to be 
$15 to $20 billion. Technological trends raise 
doubt that we will ever again need an 
advanced design strategic bomber; missiles 
have a growing edge in accuracy, speed, and 
penetration, But, we can retain the value 
of a bomber force with significantly fewer 
planes than are now on ready status. We 
recommend phasing out by the end of 1973 
two-thirds of the current 27 bomber squad- 
rons, thereby saving $1.2 billion annually. 

Strategic defensive forces—United States 


2 The Soviet Union has been vigorously im- 
proving the capabilities of its strategic sub- 
marine fleet, but has slowed and recently 
ceased construction of sites for additional 
large land-based SS-9 missiles. The Soviet 
intercontinental bomber force consists of less 
than 150 planes and is neither being enlarged 
or modernized. The Chinese strategic missile 
force which is expected to materialize, but 
does not yet exist, was described by Secretary 
Laird as follows: “for many years to come 
[it] will be far too small and will lack the 
accuracy to pose a threat to our strategic 
offensive capabilities.” 

3 Melvin R. Laird, Fiscal Year 1971 Defense 
Program and Budget, Feb. 20, 1970, p. 40. 
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strategic defensive systems are less extensive 
and in total less costly to maintain than the 
offensive weapons just described. This is so 
because the fundamental purpose of our 
strategic arsenal is deterrence, not damage 
limitation.‘ The most important and least 
expensive of our strategic defensive forces is 
an enemy missile warning system consisting 
of radars, computers, and communications 
devices. This network is designed to provide 
us with precious minutes of warning and 
decision-making time between the spotting 
of enemy missiles and their striking of U.S. 
targets. 

The contribution of other existing and 
proposed strategic defensive systems is highly 
questionable. The oldest and most expensive 
to maintain of these is the SAGE—Air De- 
fense Command, a network of radar, inter- 
ceptor planes, and ground-to-air missiles 
designed for defense against Soviet bombers. 
At one time, this was a critical purpose, but 
with a Soviet intercontinental bomber force 
of less than 150 planes (and no sign of 
Soviet plans to enlarge or modernize that 
force), air defense is now of much less rela- 
tive importance. We recommend phasing out 
a major portion of the remaining bomber-air 
defense system (saving as a result $800 mil- 
lion a year—slightly over half of current 
costs). We need to retain essentially a 
surveillance capability. 

We also recommend the cessation of all 
attempts to operate defensive systems which 
would seek to intercept Russian or Chinese 
missiles launched toward U.S. targets. Such 
an approach, relying heavily on anti-ballis- 
tic missiles such as the Safeguard system, of- 
fers very little additional effectiveness and 
is extremely costly. Safeguard outlays in 1971 
are expected to total $1.5 billion; the cost of 
the completed system is widely disputed but 
almost certain to be more than $10 bil- 
lion. Moreover, to the extent the United 
States tries to improve its strategic defensive 
capability, the Soviet Union and China 
would be likely to consider their own capa- 
bility for deterrence threatened and would 
add enough offensive forces to nullify our 
defensive measures. Such a competition is 
expensive, fruitless, and dangerous. The eco- 
nomics of this competition, moreover, favor 
the offense." 

Adoption of the above recommendations, 
supplemented by continued substantial ex- 
penditures for associated research and de- 
velopment and intelligence activities, would 
permit a reduction from $16.3 billion in cur- 
Tent strategic outlays to $10.5 billion in 1976. 
These measures would leave us with an ef- 
ficient early warning system and deterrent 
forces consisting of a large but potentially 
vulnerable Minuteman force, a modest sized 
bomber force, and the virtually invulnerable 
Polaris-Poseidon fleet. This reduced stra- 
tegic force would still be more than adequate 
in a retaliatory strike and would qualify as 
an effective deterrent by official Department 
of Defense standards. 


GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The general purpose (or conventional) 
force required relates more to the support 
of our commitments to more than 40 other 


*Damage limitation refers to a policy of 
attempting to curtail destruction wreaked 
on American cities and offensive missiles by 
an enemy attack. Systems employed to limit 
such damage generally are designed to work 
by intercepting and destroying enemy mis- 
siles or bombers before they reach American 
targets. 

‘It is basically cheaper for one nation to 
buy additional offensive missiles than it is 
for its foe to buy enough defensive equip- 
ment to nullify those additional missiles. Be- 
cause nuclear weapons carried today by mis- 
siles are devastatingly powerful, a defensive 
system guarding a city or a missile site can- 
not afford to permit a single enemy missile 
to reach that site. 
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nations than to the defense of our own ter- 
ritory. Outlays for baseline general pur- 
pose forces (excluding, that is, special incre- 
ments for Vietnam) are estimated at $45.2 
billion in 1971. This level of spending is de- 
signed to provide sufficient general purpose 
forces to maintain combat capability for the 
initial stages of two major wars and one 
minor war simultaneously.’ The Administra- 
tion has announced, however, that future 
planning will be based on the capability to 
wage only one major war and minor war 
simultaneously. 

The Administration has suggested that 
fewer men will be needed to implement this 
posture. They have also announced that no 
treaty commitments to allies will be abro- 
gated, although some will be reinterpreted. 
But there remains a considerable lack of 
clarity concerning areas of the world where 
U.S. interests are considered vital, and what 
types and numbers of general purpose forces 
are deemed necessary to protect those inter- 
ests. The President did imply in his first State 
of the World Message that our major foreign 
commitments Me in Europe rather than in 
Asia. But he has revealed little of his think- 
ing about the kinds and costs of military 
forces dictated by this new doctrine. 

In order to derive an estimate of forces 
required to implement these broad policies, 
one must make some reasonable assumptions 
about the major considerations which dic- 
tated Administration development of a new 
doctrine. The experience of the past decade 
seems to contain three paramount lessons 
for the use of United States conventional 
military forces. The likelihood is that all 
three had some shaping influence on the new 
doctrine. 

First, we must be strictly aware of what 
parts of the world are vital to U.S. interests. 
Conventional U.S. military forces should be 
committed only where those interests are 
affected. Treaty commitments should be in- 
voked only when a common threat is posed 
to the United States and an ally—the origi- 
nal purpose for which all our treaty commit- 
ments were designed. 

Second, we must honestly recognize the 
highly limited degree to which foreign policy 
objectives can be achieved by use of con- 
ventional U.S. military forces. Our involve- 
ment in Vietnam has proved, at a tragic 
price, how ineffective our forces can be, no 
matter how well they perform, in a guerilla 
war in an unindustrialized nation. 

Third, we must carefully evaluate the 
kinds and amounts of military equipment 
which will be useful should our forces be 
committed to some future war, Experience in 
Vietnam has illustrated the limitations of 
some kinds of highly sophisticated equip- 
ment—sophistication sometimes results in 
a loss of reliability or flexibility. In addi- 
tion, continuing scrutiny is required to weed 
out systems made obsolete by changing 
technology. 

Consideration of these factors makes pos- 
sible translation of the Administration’s an- 
nounced broad planning assumptions into 
a statement of future general purpose force 
requirement guidelines. In general, they 


*It is important to understand that any 
such planning assumptions specifying a 
number of contingencies to be prepared for 
call only for the provision of troops to han- 
dle the initial stages of a conflict. The ob- 
jective is to buy time, to make Russia or 
China—whichever might be an aggressor— 
pause and consider the nuclear catastrophe 
which might be unleashed as a consequence 
of its continuing to press an attack against 
conventional U.S. forces. These are sensible 
assumptions and objectives; the prospect of 
@ prolonged conflict between conventional 
U.S. and Russian or Chinese land and/or sea 
forces is remote given the full spectrum of 
military options available to these nations. 
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suggest: (a) a restrictive interpretation of 
US. military commitments, with U.S. forces 
to be sent into action only where vital U.S. 
interests are threatened by China or the 
Soviet Union; (b) increased reliance on 
allies, particularly in Asia, to provide troops; 
(c) continued U.S. provision to allies of land- 
based tactical aircraft squadrons; (d) in- 
creases in the amount of weaponry supplied 
to all allies for their ground and air forces; 
(e) small reductions in airlift-sealift (al- 
though we need a modernized sealift com- 
ponent) and amphibious capabilities; (f) 
restructured and better equipped U.S. Re- 
serve forces; and (g) an emphasis on simply 
designed, reliable aircraft, ships, tactical mis- 
siles, tanks, and other weapons. 

There remains wide latitude for judge- 
ment as to the prudent pace and size of 
force reductions. Choices must be made 
against the yardstick provided by competing 
national needs, as well as the guidelines 
cited above. Altogether, we suggest that 
baseline general purpose force outlays could 
safely be cut to $38.8 billion in 1976, a drop 
of $64 billion from present levels. This 
would include a decrease of approximately 
$1.4 billion in the cost of Europe-oriented 
forces and a savings of $5 billion in Asia- 
oriented forces (the decrease in forces being 
even greater than the cost reductions due to 
the price increases included in cost esti- 
mates). 

European force requirements.—The United 
States role in European general purpose 
force defense is to contribute to a NATO 
deterrent against a conventional attack by 
the Soviet Union or other Warsaw Pact na- 
tions. Symbolically, the most important part 
of the U.S. contribution has been the four 
Army divisions stationed in West Germany. 
These divisions represent only a small part 
of our total NATO contribution, which 
also includes three additional Army divi- 
sions, one Marine division and accompanying 
air wing, and seven Reserve divisions—all 
based in the U.S.—plus 16 Air Force air 
wings, four attack aircraft carrier groups, 
and a significant further complement of 
naval forces. All of these forces, of course, 
also require backup support. 

Controversy is growing over the appropri- 
ate size of the U.S. contribution to NATO, 
with the debate focused almost entirely on 
U.S. manpower levels in Europe itself. To 
some extent, this debate has been mis- 
directed. We agree that our NATO allies 
should absorb a larger portion of troop costs 
in the European theatre,’ both because of 
their improved economic ability to bear such 
a burden and because we completely finance 
the strategic nuclear deterrent which pro- 
tects NATO countries as well as the United 
States. We also agree that the number of 
U.S. troops oriented toward Europe can be 
safely reduced without lessening NATO 
security. 

But we differ with the conclusion that the 
way to achieve these ends is through a re- 
duction in the four U.S. Army combat 
divisions stationed in Germany. To the con- 
trary, we feel these divisions are among the 
highest priority items in our military 
arsenal in contributing to international 
stability. Their deterrent and symbolic 
values can hardly be overestimated. If these 
American forces were substantially reduced, 
the reaction of our NATO allies would likely 
be elther hasty attempts to reach accommo- 
dation with the Soviet Union and other 
Warsaw Pact nations, or panicked efforts to 
augment existing military capabilities, in- 
cluding acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
Neither of these reactions would enhance 
European stability or U.S. security. 


7 Currently the United States allocates 
7 percent of its GNP for defense spending, 


versus an average of 5 percent for our NATO 
allies. 
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Instead of cutting into our Europe-based 
combat divisions, we recommend that the 
number of U.S. support troops in Europe be 
further reduced by 50,000 and that one 
Army division stationed in the United States, 
but oriented toward Europe, be eliminated 
from the force. Savings would exceed $900 
million a year, 

Reductions in our now redundant 22-wing 
Europe-oriented tactical aircraft capability 
should accompany these changes. The pres- 
ent surplus is among units assigned the 
deep interdiction role.* Prospects for success 
of these missions in Europe are poor because 
many Warsaw Pact nation aircraft are pro- 
tected by shelters, and because highly de- 
veloped infrastructure (e.g. roads, bridges, 
railroads) in Eastern European countries of- 
fers many alternative routes while those 
shut down by bombing are repaired. We 
already possess fully adequate numbers of 
planes for air-to-air combat and close air 
support roles, but new aircraft of a highly 
maneuverable, uncluttered design are needed 
for both purposes. 

Altogether, we recommend that one Navy 
and four Air Force wings be eliminated (at 
an average annual savings approaching $300 
million per wing). In choosing which Air 
Force wings to cut, it would be wise to select 
U.S.-based, Europe-oriented wings in order 
to maximize the number of remaining wings 
which could be quickly flown to the Mideast 
and temporarily rebased there in case such 
a requirement emerged. We would not an- 
ticipate that U.S. forces would become di- 
rectly involved in defending Israel (although 
the U.S. should continue to assist Israeli 
purchases of required military equipment), 
but it is prudent to retain the capability to 
do so effectively. 

Asian force requirements.—U.S. objectives 
and commitments in Asia are far less clearly 
delineated than those in Europe. Our mili- 
tary involvement has changed in emphasis 
with shifting political currents. Major U.S. 
military intervention since World War II 
has come in two bursts—Korea and Vietnam. 
The deployment pattern of our Asia-orlented 
forces as we move into 1972 reflects pri- 
marily lingering involvement with those two 
nations, a large complement of naval general 
purpose forces, and a sizeable group of back- 
up ground troops spread over Pacific Ocean 
islands and the western United States. 

Major adjustments in these forces are re- 
quired to conform with the Administra- 
tion’s announced planning assumptions and 
the guidelines described earlier. U.S. involve- 
ment in new Southeast Asia land wars such 
as Vietnam can only serve to defeat further 
our real national purposes, We should ex- 
tricate U.S. ground forces from South Korea 
and Thailand as expeditiously as possible, as 
our involvement in Vietnam is reduced. Vital 
U.S. interests currently exist only in Japan 
and Taiwan, excluding nations such as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand which provide quite 
adequately for their own defense. And even 
the threats to Japan and Taiwan are severely 
limited by restricted Chinese air and am- 
phibious capability. 

As the President has suggested, the future 
U.S. general purpose force contribution to 
Asian allies should consist heavily of tactical 
air wings. Allies will have to supply their own 
ground troops. U.S. military assistance funds 
should contribute to the cost of their weap- 
onry. 

No one knows precisely what portion of 
U.S. Asia-oriented forces should be elimi- 


®The primary assignment on deep inter- 
diction missions is destruction of supply and 


communications networks (eg. bridges, 
railroads, power plants). Pilots on such mis- 
sions are also sometimes able to take advan- 
tage of targets of opportunity should they 
spot enemy tanks or airplanes caught on the 
ground. 
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nated as part of the implementation of this 
new doctrine. A strict interpretation of the 
shift to a one-and-a-half war planning as- 
sumption might suggest elimination of our 
eight divisions and fifteen air wings now 
oriented to this contingency. Such a move 
would be highly imprudent. Four divisions 
(each now costing about $800 million a 
year)—including the two now in Korea along 
with their tactical nuclear weapons—and 
four wings could safely be cut. Air wings 
can be pruned, despite their relatively in- 
creased importance under the new doctrine, 
because of the net reduction in the number 
of allied ground divisions requiring air sup- 
port. The increased vulnerability of aircraft 
carriers (described in detail below) suggests 
that the major cut should be made in carrier- 
based wings. The kinds of aircraft required 
for Asia are quite similar to those already 
noted for Europe. 

Naval forces Both recommended regional 
force cuts include a proportionate share, 
larger for Asia, of recommended naval force 
reductions. Naval forces require singling out 
because, while assignable to regional contin- 
gencies, they also serve a somewhat inde- 
pedent requirement for control of sea lanes. 

A critical aspect of realigning general pur- 
pose force levels should be recognition of the 
impact of changing technology on surface 
sea power requirements. 

The number of missions which attack car- 
riers can perform and the number of targets 
they can perform them against have been 
greatly reduced, mostly due to carrier vul- 
nerability to modern tactical missiles. The 
number of carriers we operate ought there- 
fore to be reduced. As already described in 
the regional analyses, we recommend the op- 
eration of only seven attack carriers—four in 
the Pacific and three in the Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, and Caribbean combined—rather 
than the twelve now planned by the Admin- 
istration for 1972. The punch carried by car- 
riers is the firepower of the tactical aircraft 
they launch, In many cases, the same mis- 
sion can be performed by either a carrier- 
based air wing or a land-based Air Force 
wing. The argument for maintaining more 
carriers than the seven we recommend rests 
on the claimed loss of overseas land bases 
for use by Air Force wings. However, the con- 
tingency that we will be called upon to de- 
fend a nation while being denied the use of 
its bases must be considered highly unlikely. 

Reductions in attack carriers automatically 
make possible similar cutbacks in destroyers 
and other vessels which accompany them as 
part of a vast flotilla, the carrier task force. 
Altogether, about $450 million would be 
saved annually for each carrier task force 
retired. Changing technology has also re- 
duced to below marginal levels the contribu- 
tion of anti-submarine warfare carriers, due 
to increased carrier vulnerability and the 
development the land-based P-3C airplane 
for the same mission. The remaining anti- 
submarine carriers should also be scrapped. 
That action would save more than $400 mil- 
lion in annual operating costs (including 
support costs), and eliminate any possible 
need to purchase S-3A airplanes to replace 
older models now stationed on those carriers. 

Pay.—Our estimate of outlays required to 
support these and other U.S. general purpose 
forces depends significantly on assumptions 
about military pay levels and the degree of 
investment in new weapons systems. We pro- 
vide for future percentage pay increases for 
all military personnel equal to the percentage 
increases in the Consumer Price Index. No 
provision is made, however, for any special 
additional pay boost for non-careerists at 
the bottom grades of the enlisted ranks. We 
favor movement toward all-volunteer armed 
force, but because only 2,015,000 military 
personnel would be required under our rec- 
ommended force levels, nearly sufficient num- 
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bers of enlistments would be forthcoming ° 
to preempt the need for pay supplement 
inducements. Complex questions concerning 
social equity and the racial, ethnic, and 
regional composition of the armed forces are 
involved in the issue of retaining the draft 
versus seeking an all-volunteer force. The 
determining factor, in our judgment, is that 
the $3-4 billion required annually to attract 
sufficient volunteers if the draft were elimi- 
nated could more equitably be invested to- 
ward further raising the level of guaranteed 
income support for the general population— 
just to cite one among several desirable social 
goals which could not otherwise be met in 
our recommended budget. 

Another important reason for retaining the 
draft is to ensure that adequate numbers of 
persons will be induced to join the Reserves 
and National Guard. Envisaged as part of the 
force levels recommended in this chapter is a 
restructured Reserve component of slightly 
reduced size, with the battalion rather than 
the division as the basic building block. If 
these Reserve forces are to serve any useful 
purpose, though, they must be kept at a 
higher level of readiness and provided with 
better equipment and leadership than they 
currently enjoy. 

Modernization.—Our projections for weap- 
ons procurement and modernization assume 
continuation of recent proportions between 
operating and investment costs. This means 
that considerable funding would be available 
to modernize forces, but that funds would 
not be used to pursue refinements of large 
systems to achieve small increments in effec- 
tiveness. This critical distinction is probably 
responsible for the difference of more than $5 
billion in the 1972 general purpose force out- 
lays recommended by the Administration and 
the recommendations of this report. Com- 
pelling needs for modernization do exist. 
Notable examples include sealift, close air 
support aircraft, and air combat fighters for 
both the Navy and the Air Force. No sound 
rationale exists though for procuring waste- 
fully expensive, oversophisticated systems like 
the F-14 and F-15 fighter aircraft, the MBT- 
70 tank, nuclear destroyers and support ships, 
or the S-3A carrier-based anti-submarine air- 
plane. In far too many such cases, the extra 
costs above those for more simply designed 
and more reliable alternative systems promise 
to yield little or no return in useful capa- 
bility. In some instances, no new system of 
any type is needed. 

Efficiency measures.—All the foregoing dis- 
cussion has focused on force levels. Much 
recent public attention has been given po- 
tential savings from elimination of waste 
and inefficiency in defense operations. The 
most thorough documentation of such 
weaknesses, with accompanying reform 
recommendations, was provided in the 
Fitzhugh Blue Ribbon Defense Panel report. 
While putting an accurate price tag on the 
total amount of potential savings is most 
difficult, many military analysts suggest it 
could easily total several billion dollars a 
year. Our calculations assume that defense 
managers will be able to offset approximately 
$600 million of annual price increases 
through a yearly productivity gain of 
slightly more than 1 per cent, made possible 
by such operating improvements. 

VIETNAM 

A defense budget based upon the above 

changes could involve cuts totalling $11 bil- 


lion in spending for baseline forces by fiscal 
year 1976. These cuts are in addition to the 


° The Gates Commission and other defense 
manpower experts suggest that a 2,000,000 
man force is about the breakeven point; for 
force sizes below that level, no extra pay 
would be required to create an all-volunteer 
force. 
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expected decrease in outlays due solely to 
Vietnam, which in 1971 totalled about $13 
billion. 

Continued U.S. involvement in a war in 
Vietnam has tragic consequences for many 
facets of national will, energies, and re- 
sources. The rapid withdrawal of remaining 
American forces should enjoy the highest 
national priority. Our projections assume 
250,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam on July 1, 
1971, consistent with the Administration 
forecast and current withdrawal rates. Even 
with complete withdrawal of American 
troops by December 1972, outlays of $6.1 
billion are estimated to be required in fiscal 
year 1972, Annual outlays of approximately 
$1 billion in 1974 and beyond reflect con- 
tinuing financial support of South Vietna- 
mese forces. 

The central conclusion about national 
priorities to be drawn from this analysis 
is that a war which has consumed nearly 
$100 billion in federal funds during the past 
six years will require—based on our pro- 
jections—only 10 per cent of that amount 
durng the next five years. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, major changes in the size and 
composition of U.S. military forces are de- 
manded between 1971 and 1976. In several 
instances—notably research on a new sea- 
based strategic deterrent system (ULMS), 
sealift capacity, and modernization of Re- 
serve forces—significant spending increases 
are recommended. 

These increases are more than matched by 
recommended major decreases in spending 
stemming primarily from five factors: 

Improved management and operating 
efficiencies; 

Elimination without replacement of sys- 
tems rendered obsolete by changing tech- 
nology, combined with careful scrutiny and 
pruning of new weapons system moderniza- 
tion; 

Elimination of wastefully duplicative 
strategic deterrent forces and a cessation of 
attempts to build and operate strategic de- 
fensive systems such as Safeguard; 

An enlarged defense manpower and dollar 
burden assumed by U.S. allies in both Europe 
and Asia; and 

An end to US. military involvement in 
Vietnam (except for a residual $1 billion an- 
nual military assistance contribution). 

Altogether, we recommend that U.S. mili- 
tary spending decrease from $74.5 billion in 
1971 to roughly $60 billion in 1972 and $50 
billion during the following four years. Ex- 
cluding Vietnam spending, the five-year de- 
cline would be only from $61 to $49 billion. 

In constructing a defense budget, it is 
important to keep clear the distinction be- 
tween what is minimally required to defend 
the United States and what additional incre- 
ment we feel it prudent to bear in order to 
foster our interests in the world at large. 
Pure defense of continental United States 
territory actually costs very little in compari- 
son to the total size of our so-called “na- 
tional defense” budget. Of the sums above, 
spending that is directly related to the na- 
tional security of the United States would 
shift only from $30 billion in 1971 to $26 
billion in 1976, primarily as a result of rec- 
ommended reductions in strategic forces. The 
residual, which constitutes U.S. military 
assistance (broadly defined) to the defense 
of allied nations, would decline from $44 
billion to $24 billion. 

In fact, the term “national defense” is a 
highly misleading description of the total 
purposes served by US. military spending. 
We commonly refer to the whole by one of its 
parts. A more strictly accurate descriptive 
term for U.S. military spending might be 
“national defense and military assistance,” 
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after the two central purposes. The term 
“military assistance” here has a much 
broader connotation—representing all U.S. 
military forces exceeding those required to 
defend continental U.S. territory—than in 
the conventional reference to arms grants 
and sales to other nations.” 

We think this distinction is a useful one 
which can add precision to discussion of mil- 
itary force requirements. But beyond that 


10 The total spent by the federal govern- 
ment to arm foreign nations is variously es- 
timated between $4 and $7 billion a year. 
The wide variance in estimates is due to 
different definitions about what should be 
included, from a mixture of cash gifts, sales 
for credit or cash, military advisory missions, 
gifts from a stockpile of “excess” weapons, 
and use of foreign currencies generated by 
other programs for weapons purchases. The 
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purpose, the distinction is admittedly artifi- 
cial. The United States does have a stake in 
the rest of the world. We would be short- 
sighted to turn our backs on the interna- 
tional political climate, to forego our leverage 
in reducing tensions. In a nuclear age, every 
nation stands to lose from a conflagration 
unforestalled or unchecked. 

A summary description of the US. defense 
forces which would exist during 1976 if 
our recommendations were implemented is 
provided in the following table. A few com- 
ments about the capabilities of that force 
are in order. 

The US. defense forces which would exist 


only such aid considered in this chapter is 
the “Military Assistance Program” and “‘Sup- 
port of Other Nations” (mostly special aid 
for Southeast Asia). Outlays for these pro- 
grams were $2.5 billion in 1971. 


TABLE 18:1.—SUMMARY MILITARY FORCE TABLE! 


Actual 
1970 


1,322 
Navy 792 
Marine Corps. 260 
Air Force 791 


Adminis- 


proposed 


Urban coalition 
recommendations 


1972 21976 


tration 
1972 


May 21, 1971 


by 1976 (summarized in Table 18:1) if our 
recommendations were implemented would 
be fully adequate to deter any concerted 
Strategic or conventional attack on the 
United States itself. The devastating second- 
strike destructive capability of the invul- 
nerable Poseidon fleet, supplemented by 
bombers and Minuteman missiles, would 
deter any strategic attack. Even if some 
other nation had the transportation and 
logistics capability (which none does) to 
launch a major conventional assault on the 
U.S., our modest conventional forces would 
quickly fend them off. The United States 
would also continue to possess the strongest 
and largest military forces in the world ear- 
marked for defense of other nations, Alto- 
gether then, we feel confident our recom- 
mended changes in U.S. military forces could 
be made without endangering the security 
of the United States. 


Adminis- 
tration 
Proposed 
1972 


Urban coalition 
recommendations 


1972 21976 


Actual Actual 
1964 1970 


Genera! purpose forces: 
Land forces: 
Army divisions 
Marine Corps divisions 
Tactical air forces: 


Strategic forces: 
Minuteman (missiles) 
Titan II (missiles) x 
Polaris (submarines/missiies) 
Poseidon (submarines/missiles) 
Strategic bombers è 
Manned fighter interceptor squadrons_ 
Army air defense firing batteries 


1 All figures are as of June 30 of the cited year. 
2 With only ver 
from the end of 1973 through 1976. 


Finally, we must reiterate the uncertain- 
ties about military plans and intentions of 
other nations. Our recommendations for U.S. 
military forces are dependent upon the in- 
ternational political and military assump- 
tions set forth in the text. No five-year plan 


minor exceptions, these are the recommended force levels for the entire period 


Air Force wings. 

Navy attack wings. 

Marine Corps wings 
Naval forces: 


Escort ships 
Amphibious assault ships 
Airlift and sealift forces: 
Aircraft squadrons: 


C-141 and other 


1 
17 


Troopships, cargoships, and tankers.. 


3 Active duty military personnel, as of the end of the fiscal year. 


4 Staff estimate of allocation between Polaris and Poseidon, 


§ B-52, B-58, and FB-111 bombers in the active aircraft inventory. 


should ever constitute a rigid operating 
guideline; the United States must constantly 
and diligently reexamine the military threats 
facing it. To the extent that future projec- 
tions of the behavior of other nations differ 
from those we have assumed, U.S. forces 


should be adjusted appropriately from the 
levels and composition we have recom- 
mended. Based on current knowledge, we 
consider our recommendations an appro- 
priate set of defense policies for the 1972- 
1976 period. 


TABLE 18:2.—NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE—MAJOR PURPOSES 


Strategic and related forces. 
Baseline general purpose and related forces.. 
Vietnam 


ee 
Total, excluding Vietnam. 


{Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration ! 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Propose 


Estimated d 
1971 1972 


16, 340 
45, 160 
13, 000 


16, 470 
53, 630 
5, 900 


1973 1974 


76, 000 
70, 100 


74, 500 
61, 500 


1 Only the totals have been made available by the administration. Allocations are based on staff estimates. 
- TABLE 18:3.—NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE—BUDGET PROGRAM CATEGORIES 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars} 


Administration 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated, Proposed , 
1971 1972 


1973 1974 1975 


Strategic forces._.. - 

General purpose force: 

Intelligence and comm 

Airlift and sealift 

Guard and Reserve Forces 

Research and development. 

Central supply and maintenance. __..._.-. 
Training, medical and other personnel activities 
Administration and associated activities... 
Support of other nations_._........ 
Military assistance program 


1 Only the totals have been made available by the administration. 


Ssg 


Allocations are based on minor staff adjustments to translate administration-supplied total obligational authority to outlays, 
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COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 19 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 19 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” 
in the RECORD. 

CHAPTER 19. FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


As a matter of national integrity, a coun- 
try founded on the principle of human 
brotherhood must carry this idea beyond its 
own borders no less than practice it within. 

The substantial cuts recommended in the 
national defense and military assistance 
budget herald no return to isolationism. We 
strongly urge that decreases in military as- 
sistance be accompanied by well-justified 
increases in economic assistance to develop- 
ing nations. 

THE CLIMATE FOR DEVELOPMENT 

The past 15 years have witnessed a remark- 
able, if sometimes perplexing, era of growth 
and development in the less developed na- 
tions of the world. During that time, inter- 
national cooperation to encourage develop- 
ment has been of a nature and on a scale new 
to history. As might be expected, the results 
achieved have varied greatly from country 
to country. Social and economic conditions 
in some nations seem more desperate now 
than 15 years ago. Other nations, such as 
Taiwan, South Korea, and Israel, have ex- 
perienced remarkable growth. 

The average GNP growth rate for the less 
developed nations during the past decade has 
been 5 per cent. Population increase cut this 
rate to only 2.5 per cent on a per capita basis, 
but even this economic growth rate repre- 
sents a remarkable acceleration by historical 
standards. Behind these statistics lie sig- 
nificant instances of progress in building in- 
frastructure, large increases in school 
enrollment, and reductions in mortality 
through disease control. 

Progress is now imperiled by a slackening 
commitment on the part of the wealthier 
nations, notably the United States, just at a 
time when the general climate for the pro- 
ductive use of increased capital flows to the 
less developed nations is quite favorable. 
Many of these countries now have the ex- 
perience, desire, and trained personnel to 
shape their own development priorities; they 
are also mobilizing more investment re- 
sources themselves. For these reasons, such 
countries now have the capacity to absorb 
billions more aid dollars annually. 

There are additional favorable trends. 
Other industrial countries have steadily ex- 
panded their development assistance so that, 
taken together, their share now equals that 
of the United States. In addition, interna- 
tional financial organizations have grown 
both in experience and resources. These or- 
ganizations now make more than half of all 
development loans. 

The nature and scope of the U.S. foreign 
aid program in the 1970’s will determine 
whether these auspicious trends are nurtured 
or frustrated. U.S. aid still accounts for half 
the world contribution, and, by its extent, 
sets the tone and pace of the other aid- 
giving nation’s efforts. In a framework of 
world economics, we should not be unmind- 
ful of the sobering fact that the United 
States, with but 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, consumes 87 percent of the 
earth’s resources. It is in the context of all 
these factors, and with the same vision of 
domestic economic justice and social well- 
being shaping this entire budgetary frame- 
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work, that U.S. trade and assistance policies 
should be shaped. 
WORLD TRADE 

The first requirement for rapid interna- 
tional development is a continuing, vigorous 
expansion of world trade, This will be pos- 
sible only if advanced countries remove many 
obstacles to the growth of export earnings for 
less developed economies, as well as encour- 
age the flow of private capital to these na- 
tions, Low-income countries will not be able 
to develop if a recent new wave of protection- 
ist sentiment in the United States gains 
force. Rather, what is needed, among other 
measures, is an untying t of bilateral develop- 
ment lending and an international agree- 
ment extending temporary tariff preferences 
to developing countries on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. These recommendations imply a 
need for fundamental revisions in interna- 
tional economic relations and structures. 


THE U.S. ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The existing foreign economic assistance 
program of the U.S. Government is not one 
of which we can be proud. American economic 
assistance has actually been decreasing while 
the capacity of developing countries to use 
aid has increased, Since 1963, foreign eco- 
nomic assistance provided by the United 
States has fallen from $3.6 billion to the $3.0 
billion estimated for 1971.7 

Purposes: This decline results from and 
reflects a great deal of public confusion about 
the purposes of foreign economic assistance. 
We have been disappointed with the accom- 
plishments primarily because we have been 
misled in our expectations. The President's 
Task Force on International Development 
(the Peterson Task Force) commented in its 
report to the President: 

This country should not look for gratitude 
or votes, or any specific short-term foreign 
policy gains from our participation in inter- 
national development. Nor should it expect to 
influence others to adopt U.S. cultural values 
or institutions. Neither can it assume that 
development will necessarily bring political 
stability. Development implies change—polit- 
ical and social, as well as economic—and such 
change, for a time, may be disruptive.* 

The compelling rationale for foreign eco- 
nomic assistance is a blending of idealism 
and self-interest broadly construed. The 
moral imperative—to do justice, to respond to 
needs in a humanitarian fashion, to share— 
is strong and important, but insufficient by 
itself to build the consensus for an effective 
foreign aid program. The clinching argu- 
ment is that aid will serve the United States’ 
self-interest. Quoting from the Peterson re- 
port again: 

. . . the developing countries contain two- 
thirds of the world’s population. Their future 
success or failure will influence profoundly 
the kind of world we live in. The nations of 
the world are growing more interdependent— 
in trade, in finance, in technology, and in the 
critical area of political change. U.S. decision- 
making in such important areas as military 
expenditures will be influenced by the 
amounts of turbulence in the developing 
countries of the world, and U.S. prosperity 
will be influenced by their economic progress. 

Our goal, therefore, should be to provide 
foreign economic assistance to help create 
self-reliant societies in developing countries, 
which, in turn, will contribute to an expanded 
world economy with improved prospects of 
world peace. In order to accomplish this goal, 


1 Tying of aid is a requirement that a 
country receiving development grants or 
loans spend the money in the donor country. 

2 Years are federal Fiscal Years unless other- 
wise stated. 

3U.S. Foreign Assistance in the 1970’s: A 
New Approach, Report to the President from 
the Task Force on International Develop- 
ment, March, 1970 (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1970), p. 2. 
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we must significantly change not only our 
expectations, but also the structure of pres- 
ent economic assistance programs. 

Emphasis on Multilateral Aid: Nearly all 
economic assistance experts agree that a high- 
er proportion of aid should be channeled 
through international—or multilateral—in- 
stitutions, rather than provided bilaterally. 
Among the advantages of operating through 
multilateral institutions generally are: a) a 
larger, More equal status and voice for de- 
veloping nations in shaping their own devel- 
opment priorities; b) a diminished presence 
and consequently, less of an aura of paternal- 
ism on the part of the donor nations; and c) 
improved coordination of development pro- 
grams. Even with these advantages, however, 
expanded multilateral aid allocations will 
only be effective if accompanied by a 
strengthening of the aid-dispensing institu- 
tions; past deficiencies in the major multi- 
lateral institutions have greatly hampered 
potential achievements. 

Currently, only 15 per cent of U.S. economic 
assitance is channeled through multilateral 
institutions; we recommend this portion be 
increased by stages to 60 per cent by 1976, 
while bilateral aid funding is maintained at 
current levels in real terms. 

Guidelines for Bilateral Aid: One other im- 
portant way of making the U.S. aid role less 
political is to focus increasingly on problems 
and less on countries in dispensing bilateral 
aid. 

The number one priority should be family 
planning programs. “No other phenomenon,” 
reported the 1969 Commission on Interna- 
tional Development to the World Bank (the 
Pearson Commission), “casts a darker 
shadow over the prospects for international 
development than the staggering growth of 
population.” * This priority is particularly 
appropriate in the context of the similar 
emphasis we are recommending for family 
planning programs and research in the 
United States (see Chapter 12). 

The second priority should be given to 
welfare and emergency relief, mostly in- 
volving provision of agricultural commod- 
ities. This would be a continuation of cur- 
rent programs designed to relieve human 
suffering and to improve nutrition in more 
than one hundred countries. 

In selecting additional assistance projects, 
priority should be given to those areas where 
the United States possesses distinctive com- 
petence. Particularly strong cases can be 
made for programs utilizing our agricultural 
expertise and business management skills. 

The assumption by international agencies 
of an enlarged role would provide a desirable 
opportunity for the United States to become 
more flexible in its bilateral program. As the 
largest single source of development assist- 
ance, we are subjected to the constraint of 
responding to high numbers of demands and 
entreaties, Shedding our premier status as 
direct aid dispenser will give us more selec- 
tivity. The choices we make will be important 
because the magnitude of our bilateral aid 
program will remain substantial. 

There are three major considerations which 
should govern our selection of programs 
within problem areas. First, U.S. bilateral 
aid should foster innovative approaches; 
more heretofore untried ventures, with 
higher acceptable risks, should be under- 
taken than in the past. Second, bilateral 
aid should contribute meaningfully to de- 
velopment needs as perceived by the re- 
cipient nation. This does not imply grants 
without any strings. Rather, it suggests 
granting aid where a conjunction exists be- 
tween U.S. interests and recipient nation 
priorities. 

Finally, and most important, bilateral aid 
should advance U.S. interests, broadly de- 


*Commission on International Develop- 
ment, Partners in Development (Praeger, 
1969), p. 55. 
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fined. These interests are far broader than 
just economic growth and short-run stra- 
tegic security—concerns too often in past 
years held to be paramount. The interests 
of the United States are advanced most 
effectively through programs that ensure 
broad public participation within recipient 
nations in the allocation and benefit sharing 
of U.S, aid. In the words of the Peterson 
Task Force: 

Development is more than economic 
growth. Popular participation and the dis- 
persion of the benefits of development 
among all groups in society are essential 
to the building of dynamic and healthy 
nations. U.S. development policies should 
contribute to this end... . It should be a 
cardinal aim of U.S. foreign policy to help 
build an equitable political and economic 
order in which the world’s people, their 
governments, and other institutions can 
effectively share resources and knowledge. 

Under this policy prescription aid should 
be employed to further and encourage the 
efforts of those governments which are work- 
ing toward very broad reform—in land-hold- 
ing patterns, distribution of other private 
wealth, and reform of political institutions. 

The form of economic assistance itself 
should also be changed. During the Marshall 
Plan era, when the focus was on aiding in- 
dustrial economies, more than 90 percent of 
the assistance from the principal U.S. aid 
agency was on a grant basis. During the 
1960's, when our aid went almost exclusively 
to less developed, capita: deficient nations, 
less than 50 percent took the form of grants. 
Furthermore, the trend in loans has been 
toward greater use of “hard” loans (the terms 
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of which offer no speciai interest rate or 
repayment concessions). 

U.S. economic assistance should continue 
to employ a combination of grants, hard 
loans, and soft loans; the appropriate ap- 
proach depending on the kind of project and 
the financial capacity of the recipient nation 
in each case. We recommend that a signifi- 
cant proportion of grants be continued in the 
mix of aid, and that the impact of hard 
loans, when used, be made less onerous by 
blending them with grants and soft loans 
to the recipient country. To assure that long- 
range perspective is maintained, we should 
encourage the use of soft loans on the part 
of multilateral institutions and rely more 
heavily on them in our bilateral programs. 
Typically, such loans are for 50 years with 
no repayment required during the initial ten 
years and no interest charge (a 0.75 percent 
service charge is made). 

Technical assistance should increasingly be 
provided on a soft loan basis rather than 
being provided directly by U.S. missions. The 
developing nations are both much more 
desirous and much more capable of choosing 
and using technical assistance experts than 
they were ten years ago. When they wish 
help in hiring U.S. technicans, our agencies 
should assist in recruitment. We strongly 
anticipate that such requests will be so 
humerous as to require a continunig sub- 
stantial role for U.S. aid agencies. The Peace 
Corps has proved to be a particularly effec- 
tive vehicle for certain technical assistance 
purposes and should continue to play an im- 
portant role. Peace Corps volunteers have 
long served within the institutions of de- 
veloping nations, working beside local tech- 
nicians and under the direction of host 


TABLE 19:1—FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


[Outlays, in millions of current dollars] 


Administration 


May 21, 1971 


country supervisors. Such a pattern of em- 
ployment is the probable shape of 
things to come in foreign technical as- 
sistance and would be fostered under the 
recommendations of this report. 

Levels of Aid: In addition to these changes 
in our approach to foreign economic assist- 
ance, we strongly recommend substantial in- 
creases in the amount of aid provided. The 
Pearson Commission suggests a target level 
of official assistance equal to 0.7 percent of the 
GNP of each industria! nation. Currently, 
U.S. foreign economic assistance amounts to 
less than 0.3 percent of GNP. The 0.7 percent 
target clearly is not excessive in terms of 
needs in the less developed nations, and its 
attainment should be a U.S. goal. 

There is a considerable division of opinion 
as to whether the major multilateral lend- 
ing institutions and the United States’ bi- 
lateral aid agencies together can channel this 
much aid in the immediate future and 
whether the recipient countries can absorb 
it. We recommend gradually increasing U.S. 
economic assistance outlays until they reach 
0.5 percent of GNP in 1976, thus getting us 
slightly over halfway to the ultimate goal. 
Outlays for 1976 would total $7.4 billion, still 
less than 2.2 percent of the total federal 
outlays. This amount is hardly a heavy 
burden on the federal budget. 

The conflict which many people profess to 
see between foreign economic assistance and 
unmet needs at home is highly exaggerated. 
We uphold the best in American traditions 
and values only if we respond to both. As a 
matter of national integrity, a country 
founded on the principle of human brother- 
hood must carry this idea beyond its own 
borders no less than practice it within. 


Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated, Proposed, 
1971 1972 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


Bilateral aid 


2, 450 
Multilateral aid. ._- 


1, 050 
3, 500 


2, 705 
2, 705 


5, 410 


2, 500 
3, 745 


6, 245 


2, 980 
4,465 


7,445 


2,745 
495 


2, 855 
1,905 


3, 240 4, 760 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 20 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude chapter 20 of the National Urban 
Coalition’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint 
for Changing National Priorities 1971- 
76” in the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 20: IMPACT ON SPECIAL GROUPS: 
WOMEN; THE WORKING CLASS; THE AGED 
The interests of specific segments of society 

were carefully weighed in the development of 

all recommendations. 

Woven throughout the recommendations 
of this Report are provisions which, if viewed 
from the standpoint of the effects on a spe- 
cific group of citizens, could be considered 
the Counterbudget’s package of proposed 
benefits for that segment of society. An ex- 
ample of such an analysis would be the 
earlier discussion in which the net effect of 
a variety of programs on the living conditions 
of the poor is examined (Chapter 4). 

Indeed, the interests of specific segments 
of society were carefully weighed in the de- 
velopment of all recommendations. Some 
recommendations address themselves directly 
to the interesta of groups requiring special 


assistance or protection, for example, the 
rights of minorities (Chapter 16). 

Although the purpose of the Counter- 
budget is to improve the life of all Americans, 
there are groups, such as the poor and minor- 
ities mentioned above, who must first over- 
come considerable inequities before sharing 
in any general advance, and our recom- 
mendations have sought to alleviate these 
inequities. Other inequities currently exist 
for the women, working class, and aged in 
relation to the whole of society. Following are 
summaries of how the Counterbudget’s rec- 
ommendations would serve to benefit these 
groups. 

WOMEN 

Opportunities for American women have 

traditionally been restricted both by social 


norms which define their “natural roles” as 
homemakers and childbearers and by blatant 
discrimination against women in the labor 
market. 

Although attitudes are now changing as 
women demand equal opportunities and the 
right to organize their lives as they choose, 
the process is slow. 

Traditional views still inhibit educational 
opportunities for women. Long considered 
of secondary importance, they are encouraged 
to take “feminine” courses regardless of their 
interests or natural abilities. Admission 
standards to institutions of higher educa- 
tion are still higher for women than men. In 
many cases men may more easily obtain edu- 
cation scholarships and loans, particularly 
for graduate studies. 


TABLE 20:1.—WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 


Country 


West Germany.. 
Italy. 


Percentage of selected jobs held by women 


Judges Physicians Dentists 


roses 
Besann 


_ 
CSPpwosow 


1 Figure for physicians in the U.S.S.R. is not strictly comparable as it also includes some other medical personnel. 
Source: Cynthia Epstein, ‘‘Woman’s Place,’ University of California Press. 
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Occupational as well as educational op- 
portunities for women are limited. A smaller 
portion of high status professional jobs are 
held by women in America than in most 
other developed countries. The cost to s0- 
ciety of the under-utilization of women due 
to sex discrimination in employment can be 
measured in billions of dollars. 

Job discrimination against women occurs 
in several forms. Women completing a col- 
lege education can expect to be offered a 
lower starting salary than their male class- 
mates. According to a Labor Department sur- 
vey of 206 companies making offers to grad- 
uates, the average women’s salary offered was 
less in every field, ranging from an average 
difference of $20 to $100 monthly. Indeed, 
wage discrimination is apparent against 
women at all education levels; Department 
of Labor statistics show that the women’s 
median income is substantially lower in all 
major fields of employment. For example in 
1968, the median income of full-time year- 
round women clerical workers was 65 per 
cent that of the men, for sales workers it 
was 40 per cent and for operatives it was 59 
per cent. 

Women are also more likely than men 
to be employed in low-skilled, low-paid jobs. 
In the labor force as a whole, 60 per cent of 
the women earn less than $5,000 annually 
compared to 20 per cent of the men, whereas 
only 3 per cent earn more than $10,000 com- 
pared to 28 per cent of the men. These 
figures reflect the fact that women are of- 
fered jobs below their skill level, that in 
some fields women receive lower pay for per- 
forming the same jobs as men, and that 
women are not promoted as readily as men. 
Once again, this same distribution is found 
in all major employment fields. For instance, 
among college teaching staff a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of women are instruc- 
tors and assistant professors (69 per cent 
compared to 48 per cent of the men), and 
a higher proportion of the men are asso- 
ciate or full professors, reflecting an inequit- 
able promotion policy. Within each of these 
brackets, the average salary for a woman is 
less than that for a man, evidence of further 
discrimination? 

As a result of these inequities in the job 
market, the overall median salary for women 
full-time, year-round workers is only 58 per 
cent of the men’s. We therefore have recom- 
mended that the equal employment laws be 
strongly enforced, and that more equitable 
promotion policies be encouraged and action 
taken in cases of clear discrimination. 

These statistics refer only to those women 
presently in the labor force. Yet, the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates that of 32.5 million 
women not working because of home respon- 
sibilities, 3.2 million would like to have a 
job. Provision of pre-school and child-care 
programs such as we recommend would 
enable these women to enter the labor force. 
In addition, we recommend manpower train- 
ing programs for women wishing to re-enter 
the labor force, and a public service employ- 
ment program to expand the number of jobs 
available. Thus, some of the barriers which 
might prevent women from entering the 
labor force will be lifted, assuming both that 
job discrimination can be ended and that 
the unemployment rate drops as we have 
projected. 

These work opportunities will also greatly 
benefit the approximately 5 million female- 
headed households living below the official 
poverty line at the present time. Although 
female-headed households (as Officially de- 


1 All figures here refer to full-time, year- 
round workers. 

3 National Education Association, “Salaries 
in Higher Education” Research Report 1966- 
R2, February, 1966. 
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fined) represent only 20 per cent of all 
households, they constitute 50 per cent of 
those living in poverty. Primary reasons for 
this are the lack of adequate child-care facil- 
ities and job discrimination. For those un- 
able to work, or who have children under the 
age of 16 and do not wish to work, the rec- 
ommended Cash Assistance Grant will pro- 
vide a poverty level income by 1976. In 
addition, the CAG provides a poverty level, 
or above income for all, including those who 
work but do not earn a living wage. Thus, by 
1976, all 5 million female-headed households 
will be lifted to the poverty line or above. 

Finally, we have strongly recommended 
the goal of free family planning assistance 
for all women. This would give all women a 
greater freedom to organize their lives and 
choose the role they wish to play, as well 
as encouraging a sensible population stabi- 
lization program. 

Through all of these measures we believe 
it is possible to grant equal opportunities 
to American women which will also result 
in significant benefits to society as a whole. 


THE WORKING CLASS 


Although it is difficult to generalize about 
so diverse a group as working class Ameri- 
cans * nonetheless it appears that a growing 
number are becoming frustrated by the prob- 
lems and difficulties they face. 

The basic problem is economic. Many 
working class Americans have been hurt 
badly by inflation. Since 1965 wages and 
salaries of blue collar Americans have in- 
creased but inflation has increased at an even 
faster rate. As a result, many are worse off 
now than five years ago. 

In addition, the working class American 
carries a disproportionately high burden of 
the costs of government, while at the same 
time receiving disproportionately less of the 
visible benefits from government aid pro- 
grams. As a result, it is hardly surprising that 
many working class Americans feel their in- 
terests are being ignored by government. Re- 
sentment of those who appear to get “some- 
thing for nothing” is growing, and may 
continue to grow as programs to aid the 
unemployed and unemployable proliferate 
and reduce the differences in the standards 
of living between these groups and working- 
class Americans. Resentment is also growing 
over the ease with which wealthier citizens 
appear to be able to escape paying a fair 
share of taxes. 

Working class Americans receive some re- 
lief through the federal tax system, but this 
is offset by regressive state and local taxes. 


TABLE 20:2.1—TAXES AND TRANSFERS AS PERCENT OF 
INCOME, 1968 


Taxes less 
Taxes transfers 
(percent) (percent)? 
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1 Unpublished data presented by Dr. Herman P. Miller at a 
—— of the National Manpower Council. 

2 Minus indicates that families and individuals in this class 
received more transfer payments from Federal, State, and !ocal 
governments than they paid in taxes. 


s “Working Class” in this context is con- 
sidered to include families and individuals 
in the $5,000—10,000 income bracket. In 1968, 
68 million Americans lived in households 
with incomes in this range, 60 million of 
them white, and 7.5 million non-white. 
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The impact on families at different income 
levels of all federal, state, and local taxes as 
well as transfer payments received from all 
levels of government can be seen in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Thus, working class Americans ($4,000—- 
$10,000) pay approximately the same pro- 
portion of their income in taxes as do those 
with higher income ($10,000-$25,000). At the 
same time, they receive less in direct benefits 
from the government than they pay in taxes, 
while those with lower incomes receive more 
through programs such as Social Security, 
public assistance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, veterans benefits than they pay in 
taxes. 

We believe many of the problems and re- 
sentments of working class Americans can 
be reduced by sharing the costs of public 
sector spending more equitably between in- 
come groups, and by ensuring that those 
working full time see a measurable differ- 
ence between their income and the income 
of those who do not work. 

First, we have recommended a series of 
reforms in the federal income tax system 
(see chapter 23) and Social Security payroll 
tax (see chapter 4). The result of both 
these recommendations would be to lower 
the tax burden on working class Americans 
compared to higher-income groups. In addi- 
tion, our proposal for federal revenue shar- 
ing contains strong incentives for states to 
raise more of their own revenue through the 
graduated income tax, thus reducing the 
proportion of their revenue generated 
through regressive state sales and user taxes. 

Second, our Cash Assistance Grant would 
offer direct financial aid to many working 
class Americans who receive no aid from 
present income support payments. Benefits 
are related to family size and are reduced 
gradually as earnings increase, (see chapter 
4). By 1976, Cash Assistance grants would 
be available to all working class familles of 
four earning less than $9,416. Incentives to 
work would be maintained, since, our pro- 
posal would still result in a noticeable dif- 
ference in income between those who work 
and those who do not. 


Cash assist- 


Earned income ance grant Total income 


Third, we propose to relieve working class 
families of the burden of medical costs 
through institution of a universal National 
Health Insurance scheme (NHI). We estimate 
average medical costs for a family of four 
earning $7000 yearly would be nearly $700 
in 1976; the costs of NHI for this family 
would be $40—a 5 per cent surcharge on 
federal income taxes. Health care expendi- 
tures for this family would drop more than 
$650. 

Taken together, these three proposals 
would have an immediate effect on the in- 
come of working class American families, 
Although our proposed tax measures would 
not reduce actual taxes paid (because we 
have recommended a 10 per cent increase in 
1974), they would ensure that the burden 
is equitably shared. By providing all Ameri- 
cans with easily obtainable medical care, 
and all household heads with a minimum 
level of income to support their families 
(both of which we believe to be basic human 
rights), the transfer payments received by 
families in the $5-10,000 income groups 
would be more than the taxes they paid. 
The table below dramatically illustrates this. 
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TABLE 20:3.—CHANGE IN DISPOSABLE INCOME (FAMILY 
OF 4, 1976) 


Disposable 
income with 
our recom- 
mendations 


Disposable income 
without our 


recommendations Increase 


We would offer working class Americans 
the opportunity to increase their earnings 
potential through manpower training and 
adult education programs. We have recom- 
mended: 1) a major program to provide skill- 
upgrading for workers (see Chapter 2) and 
to increase the availability of adult educa- 
tion (mainly through the community col- 
leges (see Chapter 6). 

Children from working class families are 
in alarmingly large numbers not “making 
it” in our society. Children from below 
median income families represent only one- 
fourth of those who attend college, and 
the high school drop-out rate for working 
class children is as high as for any other 
group. 

Our education recommendations would 
greatly benefit children of working class 
families. Federal funds would be provided 
to public secondary schools for Career Educa- 
tion Programs. These programs would pro- 
vide every student with the necessary in- 
formation and experience to select an 
occupation consistent with his abilities and 
aspirations. They would be coupled with a 
high school placement program to ensure 
that every graduating student enters a col- 
lege, a job-training program, or a full-time 
job immediately following commencement, 

Finally, we have suggested increased fed- 
eral scholarships, grants and subsidized loans 
for students from families earning under 
$8,500, and the establishment of a National 
Student Loan Association to purchase $9 
billion in guaranteed student loans by 1976. 
This would quadruple the number of stu- 
dents able to obtain such loans. 

Many of our other proposals are likely to 
influence the lives of the working class, 
notably the proposed increases in federal 
spending on mass transit systems, expansion 
of federally assisted housing programs for 
low and moderate income families, provision 
of child-care facilities for working mothers, 
effective federal consumer protection pro- 
grams, expanded legal rights for the aver- 
age consumer, and increased availability of 
federally-guaranteed home mortgage loans. 


THE AGED 


Older Americans, frequently hit hardest by 
inflation, shortage of health care facilities 
and the special burdens imposed by infirmity 
and isolation, would have much to gain from 
our recommendations. 

million Americans, a tenth of the 
population, are sixty-five or older. Nearly 26 
per cent of the aged are living in poverty— 
among them, 5 million who were already poor 
and many others whose savings and fixed in- 
comes could not withstand the strain of high 
property taxes and a rising cost of living. For 
more than 2 million of the aged, Social 
Security is the only source of income. 
We have recommended Social Security 
ts increase automatically as the cost of 
living rises in order to protect the aged 
against inflation. In addition to cost of liv- 
ing increases, we propose further substantial 
benefit increases, including an immediate in- 
crease of the minimum monthly benefit from 
$64 to $100. 

Finally, the recommended restructuring of 
Old Age Assistance would bring the income 
of all elderly households to the poverty level 
or above. As a result of these changes, the 
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average income of elderly families would rise 
from its present level of slightly less than 
$5,000 yearly to $7,000 in 1976—$1000 more 
than it would be in the absence of our rec- 
ommended es. 

The National Health Insurance (NHI) plan 
would go far toward eliminating a nagging 
fear of the aged—that of being alone, sick 
and helpless. Major changes from the present 
Medicare and Medicaid systems included in 
the NHI plan are: to extension of coverage to 
all the aged; coverage, for the first time, of 
the costs of preventive health care and pre- 
scription medicines; elimination of the limits 
on home doctor’s or nurses’ visits for provi- 
sion of active medical care; and creation of 
a network of community health service facil- 
ities, including mental health facilities. 

Increased outlays to improve urban mass 
transit systems will also benefit the aged, 
many of whom do not have access to private 
automobiles. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 21 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 21 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 21. Economic Impact 

The tax proposals in this Report are ad- 
vanced in general terms. With skilled conver- 
sion of these proposals into detailed reforms 
of the tax structure, the changes could im- 
prove economic performance rather than 
hurt it. 

The American economy is an extraordinary 
productive machine, capable of creating a real 
GNP of astronomical proportions. Nonethe- 
less, the programs outlined in the preceding 
chapters are ambitious and the question must 
be faced of whether the economy is capable 
of creating the necessary resources and of 
reallocating them to the proposed purposes. 
We have seen recently that the economic 
mechanism remains sensitive, that imper- 
fections in the structure of markets and im- 
balances in fiscal and monetary policies can 
produce serious deviations from the bal- 
anced growth path. The inflation of the last 
few years and the current high rate of unem- 
ployment have created hardships for many 
families and have intensified social problems. 
In order to promote our social goals and to 
permit the programs in this agenda to reach 
full effectiveness, we must be sure that the 
economy can accommodate these programs 
without creating general instability and other 
distortions. 

To shed light on these issues, the program 
outlined in earlier chapters has been con- 
verted into the standard dimensions of 
macro-economic analysis, and has been fed 
into simulation studies performed with the 
330 equation Data Resources econometric 
model? This section summarizes these 
studies, 


2 This assessment chapter was prepared for 
the National Urban Coalition by Dr. Otto 
Eckstein, Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University and former member of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

*The Data Resources model of the United 
States economy is a quarterly model that 


forecasts over 330 economic variables, in- 
cluding the GNP accounts, government 
budgets, interest rates and other financial 
variables, social indicators, profits of major 
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BUDGET REVENUES 


Normal growth and restoration of full em- 
ployment according to the Report can be 
expected under present federal laws, to raise 
federal revenues to $284 billion by 1976? not 
allowing for a $4.5 billion revenue loss caused 
by recent Administration action liberalizing 
tax treatment of depreciation (an action not 
supported by, and therefore not refiected as 
part of, the Report's tax recommendations). 
The Report recommends that an additional 
$42 billion be obtained from new taxes to 
finance national health insurance plus revi- 
sions in other social insurance program taxes, 
that $6 billion be raised from further reforms 
of the personal and corporate tax structure, 
that $3 billion more be raised from excise 
taxes with sumptuary purposes and from user 
charges, and that $18 billion be obtained from 
a 10 per cent increase in corporate and per- 
sonal income tax rates. Revenues for 1976 
thus were estimated to total $353 billion. 
The simulation of these same proposals on 
the Data Resources Model suggested that 
total 1976 revenues would be $355 billion, a 
difference so slight as not to be significant in 
a forecast five years ahead. 

The tax changes recommended in the Re- 
port would be sufficient to finance the pro- 
posed program. The federal budget would be 
in balance. Since the economy is projected to 
be in full employment by 1976 (and to have 
been in that state for three years) there 
should be no difference between the actual 
budget and the full employment budget at 
that time. A balanced full employment 
budget has long been adovated by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, and has 
recently become the standard doctrine of 
the government. Since the federal govern- 
ment does not distinguish between current 
and capital outlays, a balanced full employ- 
ment budget policy can safely be character- 
ized as prudent and cautious. It should be 
added, however that there is no assurance 
that such a policy will actually suffice to 
produce full employment. It is easily pos- 
sible that the economy will continue to find 
itself in a period of somewhat below normal 
private demand, and that deliberate full 
employment deficits will be needed to achieve 
the job creation goals cited in the Report. 

The revenue and resource projections de- 
pend upon continuation of the high growth 
trend of the economy's potential. Some ob- 
servers have raised the spectre that our pe- 
riod of high growth may be over, perhaps be- 
cause of changed attitudes of the new gen- 
eration toward work as well as a less mate- 
rialistic consumer attitude. This contin- 
gency cannot be ignored, of course. How- 
ever, there are so far no signs that produc- 
tivity—the driving force of growth—has 
slowed. Indeed, the extraordinary layoffs dur- 
ing the current recession make a large near- 
term productivity gain very likely. It is the 
most reasonable assumption, based on cur- 
rent evidence, that the high productivity 
trends which have characterized America’s 
industrial development for 140 years will con- 
tinue for another half-decade. 


Tax structure and economic performance 


Even if total revenues are sufficient to fi- 
nance all recommended programs, the ques- 
tion of whether the new tax proposals would 
significantly impair the performance of the 
economy must be considered. Would work 
incentives, innovation or investment be dis- 
couraged? Would otherwise reasonable eco- 
nomic decisions be distorted? 

The impact of taxes on behavior depends 
on structural specifics. Attempts to avoid 


sectors as well as production, sales and 
profits of seventeen manufacturing indus- 
tries. Users can modify key assumptions to 
produce forecasts of expected economic 
behavior. 

3 Years are federal fiscal years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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taxes now lead to considerable distortions 
in such areas as personal investment and 
executive compensation. Generally, these dis- 
tortions are produced not, by small varia- 
tions in the level of taxation, but by the 
discriminatory forms of taxes which give 
particularly favorable treatment to one form 
of income over another. 

The tax proposals in this Report are ad- 
vanced in general terms. With skilled con- 
version of these proposals into detailed 
reforms of the tax structure, the changes 
could improve economic performance rather 
than hurt it. 

In terms of new revenues, the new taxes 
to finance national health insurance are the 
most important, The proposed 5 per cent 
surcharge on personal income taxes is similar 
to other recent surcharges. The 3 per cent 
tax on the payroll earnings base of corpora- 
tions resembles present payroll taxes except 
that it omits the employee contribution; in 
@ sense, the personal surcharge is a more 
progressive substitute. 

The overall structure of the tax system 
would not be changed significantly by the 
proposals. The following table shows some 
pertinent dimensions. Only the burden of 
payroll taxes is raised; the rest show little 
change in total, even after reforms. So far, 
the economy has not suffered visibly from 
the rising payroll tax burden; other advanced 
economies have even higher rates. Nonethe- 
less it must be recognized that business 
usually treats such taxes as costs to be passed 
forward in the form of higher prices; con- 
sequently they are regressive. 


TABLE 21:1.—DIMENSIONS OF THE FEDERAL TAX 
STRUCTURE 


Revenue sources as percent of all 
revenues: 
Personnal taxes. 
Corporate profits taxes 
Indirect business taxes 


100.0 


THE EXPENDITURE PROPOSALS 


Total federal spending as a percent of GNP 
under these proposals rises from 20.7 per cent 
in 1970 to 23.7 per cent in 1976. Most of this 
increase results from the proposals for na- 
tional health insurance, income support, and 
fiscal relief for the states and localities. Sav- 
ings in defense spending offset a part of these 
increases. 

Because the new programs are mainly 
transfers to individuals and grants-in-aid, 
the share of the GNP absorbed by federal 
purchases falls very substantially, from 10.2 
per cent in 1970 to 5.6 per cent in 1976. Also, 
since the grants-in-aid partly replace local 
financing and do not lead to additional local 
spending in the full amount of the aid, it 
would be incorrect to assume that the share 
of resources passing through budgets at all 
levels of government will increase by an 
amount equal to the federal increase. Table 
2 shows the composition of the proposed 
federal budgets in the national income ac- 
count concepts. It shows the large growth of 
transfer payments and grants, and the 
decline of purchases of goods and services. 
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TABLE 21:2.—BUDGET PROPOSALS ON A NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNT BASIS 
[In billions of dollars] 


1970 


Calendar year— 


1971 1973 
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Transfer payments to persons. 

Transfer payments to foreigners_ 

Grants to States and localities. . 

Net interest paid , 
Subsidies to Government enterprises (net). 


With the budget as a whole in balance, the 
program should not give rise to general ex- 
cess demand. Since grants and transfers 
usually have a more diffused economic impact 
than direct spending, the economy should be 
able to produce the goods demanded by the 
recipients of the transfers and grants. 

Resource availability is questionable only 
where the programs greatly expand the de- 
mands for a particular industry. The extra 
income to be received by the poor will be 
spent on consumer that will be in 
ample supply. National Health Insurance, on 
the other hand, would worsen the strain in 
our medical care industry unless accom- 
panied by breakthroughs on the supply side 
such as those strongly recommended in the 
report. The specific needs for manpower and 
facilities created by the present proposals 
are analyzed in Chapter 5. 


THE ECONOMY AT FULL EMPLOYMENT 


While the budget proposals are not exces- 
sively expansionary and the economy should 
be able to accommodate the resource shifts, 
there remains the more fundamental ques- 
tion, whether full employment itself is pos- 
sible. Without full employment, the large 
outlays proposed for human, social and phy- 
sical development will not produce their 
full social return. If there are insufficient 
jobs, graduates of training programs can- 
not be placed—or only at the expense of an- 
other displaced worker. Even the health pro- 

will yield a greater economic return 
to offset their costs if the working-age bene- 
ficiaries can be returned to productive 
employment. 

The economic projections of this Report 
assume that full employment will be re- 
stored and maintained at an unemployment 
rate of 3.5 per cent. The postulated rate of 
price increase is 2 per cent, as measured by 
the GNP deflator. These assumptions are 
appropriate because the focus of this Re- 
port is on programs and priorities rather 
than macroeconomic policy. Nonetheless it 
must be pointed out that the present struc- 
ture of the economy and present policies do 
not seem to be able to produce so favorable 
a combination of unemployment and price 
performance. Many studies have been con- 
ducted on the “trade off” question, utilizing 
different approaches, including econometric 
models. The results of our simulations are 
typical: We assume (1) the federal budget 
follows this Report's proposals (see Table 2); 
(2) extreme bottleneck problems are solved; 
(3) monetary policy raises the money supply 
by 6 per cent a year; and (4) private spend- 
ing patterns are sufficiently strong to achieve 
3.5 per cent unemployment. Simulation then 
produces a rate of inflation in excess of 4 
per cent in the later years. 

The extra 1 to 1.5 per cent of inflation 
looms large in economic planning. Conceiv- 
ably a 3 per cent rate of inflation would not 
have the tendency to accelerate into a gen- 
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eral price-wage spiral. But there can be little 
question that 4 per cent or more at a time 
of full employment is not a sustainable rate: 
the wage-price spiral would be turned loose. 
Thus the general inability of the economy to 
hold the price level to reasonable stability at 
a time of full employment is the major eco- 
nomic obstacle to the achievement of our 
social goals and the execution of the pro- 
posed program. The difficulty does not lie in 
the scale or composition of the program. 

The development of policies to improve the 
inherent inflationary tendency of the econ- 
omy is therefore of real urgency. Manpower 
and other development programs will be 
helpful but hardly sufficient. Additional 
measures will need to be developed. The Re- 
port recognizes this need and calls for addi- 
tional measures. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971—76—CHAPTER 22 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 22 of the National Urban Co- 
alition’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 


CHAPTER 22. MANPOWER IMPACT 


The report estimates that the real GNP 
increase will be roughly 27.5 per cent, while 
employment would increase 11 per cent. 
Against a backdrop of employment increases 
for most occupations which are likely to be 
associated with such expansion, the inter- 
occupational shifts and resulting disloca- 
tions are likely to be quite small by compari- 
son. 

An important dimension of any proposed 
new national agenda is the mix of man- 
power skills which will be required to imple- 
ment changed social priorities.: Part of the 
judgment about the achievability of the 
goals cited in the Urban Coalition report de- 
pends on whether enough workers exist, 
or can quickly be trained, in necessary skill 
areas. Allocating funds to new program areas 
is futile if skilled workers will not be avall- 
able to perform the requisite tasks. 


1 This assessment chapter was prepared for 
the National Urban Coalition by Dr. James 
Scoville, Associate Professor of Economics 
and Industrial and Labor Relations, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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This chapter offers a preliminary assess- 
ment of the manpower impacts of the pro- 
grams and priorities proposed in the Coali- 
tion Report. Comments are primarily re- 
stricted to major resource utilization issues 
and long-run impacts on labor and skill re- 
quirements, As the authors of the report 
realize, manpower and labor markets will be 
dominated in the short-run by the prob- 
lem of cyclical and conversion-related un- 
employment. It is unlikely that broad seg- 
ments of the United States economy will be 
characterized by significant manpower 
shortages; the report envisions approaching 
near full employment (96 per cent) only by 
19732 

The report offers realistic prescriptions for 
these short-run conversion problems. The 
broad range of proposed income maintenance 
programs—unemployment compensation for 
longer duration, at higher rates, and for 
which millions more Americans would be eli- 
gible; a Cash Assistance Grant program (a 
variant of the Administration's proposed 
Family Assistance Plan); public service em- 
ployment; and supplementary assistance 
programs for individuals and geographic 
areas hit by economic conversion from de- 
fense production—constitute an appropriate 
and humane response to short-term adjust- 
ment problems. Although manpower train- 
ing programs recommended by the report 
may also be desirable to develop new skills 
among the unemployed (particularly skilled 
technical workers displaced from defense 
work), such programs are not likely to be 
a major factor in reducing unemployment in 
the short-run. These training programs 
should be viewed instead as a means of facili- 
tating the long-run readjustment process to 
a healthy, vigorous American economy in the 
mid-1970's. 

The long-run manpower implications of 
the report’s recommendations should be ex- 
plored on at least three levels: 

The manpower skills required to imple- 
ment government program activity recom- 
mendations; 

The overall direct manpower effect of fed- 
erally-supported employment; and 

The total manpower impact on the econ- 
omy, taking account of all recommended 
public and private expenditure reallocations. 

Time and resource constraints preclude 
any current speculation on the third issue. 
The comments which follow address several 
program recommendations that raise sig- 
nificant manpower questions, and offer a 
rough evaluation of the overall impact of the 
shifts in program emphasis on certain oc- 
cupational groups.* 

SOME SECTORAL MANPOWER QUESTIONS 


Almost every section of the report involves 
allocation, recruitment, training, or com- 
pensation of labor resources in one fashion 
or another. Increasing the pay of policemen, 
expanding the enforcement staffs of civil 
rights and consumer protection agencies, 
substitution of Cash Assistance Grants and 
National Health Insurance for the present 


2 Years are federal Fiscal Years unless 
otherwise stated. 

3 A thorough examination of the impact of 
the Coalition’s budget proposal on the occu- 
pational distribution of labor demand will be 
made by Scoville and Roger H. Bezdek dur- 
ing 1971. They will employ an input-output 
model developed by Mr. Bezdek which is ca- 
pable of translating alternate distributions 
of national expenditures corresponding to 
different priorities into detailed industrial 
and occupational manpower resource require- 
ments. A detailed description of the model 
is provided in a paper by Mr. Bezdek titled, 
“Manpower Implications of Alternate Pat- 
terns of Demand for Goods and Services,” 
presented to the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, December 27, 1970. 
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conglomeration of welfare and health pro- 
grams—all these have significant direct and 
indirect manpower implications. These effects 
include not only the impact of staffing on 
program themselves, but also the broader 
societal impacts of more equal opportunities 
for minority Americans and of setting levels 
of labor force participation rates. Many of 
the specific manpower issues related to ac- 
tions recommended in a particular program 
area have been discussed in earlier chapters. 
We shall confine our attention here to two 
sectors where the issues are either more 
troublesome or require some amplification of 
the text. 

The Military: The Report proposes that 
armed services force levels be reduced from 
2,699,000, now estimated by the Administra- 
tion for the end of 1971 to 2,015,000 by the 
end of 1973. Training and counseling pro- 
grams for the sizeable number of dischargees 
involved are recommended, Even so, the job 
prospects for these new entrants to the 
civilian labor force look bleak indeed. 

One important long-run military manpower 
issue not given very thorough treatment in 
the report is the method of recruitment of 
military personnel. The report recommends 
retaining the draft, but with diminished 
importance in the supply as manpower, as it 
should be possible to recruit a 2,015,000 man 
force almost completely through voluntary 
enlistments, even without special pay boosts 
for the lower enlisted ranks. The method of 
recruitment does, however, present social is- 
sues broader than simple feasibility. The 
thoughtful reader will recognize that differ- 
ing techniques of recruitment will produce 
varying personnel distributions, perhaps 
most notably with regard to race. The ethnic 
and social structure of the military, its race 
relations, dependability, and effectiveness 
are important enough to the larger society 
that we must not leave them purely to 
chance. 

Health and Medical Care: This is one of 
the most challenging areas tackled by the 
Coalition’s Report and one in which it makes 
a sweeping recommendation. It is argued 
that provision of an adequate bundle of spe- 
cific goods and services (medical care) should 
be a right of the American people. From a 
manpower point of view, such a “right in 
kind” differs from the Cash Assistance Grant 
(a “right in cash” income maintenance pro- 
gram proposed in Chapter 4), whose disposi- 
tion is left to the consumer’s discretion. As 
the Report recognizes, such a new “right in 
kind” must be, and is, accompanied by con- 
crete proposals for the provision and financ- 
ing of the goods and services involved. 

In this regard, the Coalition seems to have 
adopted in large part the manpower recom- 
mendations of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, with a slightly stronger 
emphasis on the use of new types of medical 
personnel, I would argue that this emphasis 
should be even stronger; that we must get 
away from the tendency to conclude that the 
solution to an apparent shortage is simply 
to provide more of what we have. New think- 
ing, research, and design are essential in all 
areas of health services—particularly the or- 
ganizational structure of delivery systems, 
the architectural design of facilities, and the 
development of new kinds of manpower in- 
puts. The job structure of this industry has 
changed substantially over the past twenty 
years; there is reason to suspect that it could 
be, and should be, changed a great deal more. 


THE OVERALL FEDERAL OCCUPATIONAL IMPACT 


As a result of research recently carried out, 
it is possible to make some rough judgments 
about the impact of the Coalition’s program 
on the overall pattern of occupational de- 
mand. Of particular aid was an aforemen- 
tioned study by Roger Bezdek. Bezdek’s 
paper compares actual employment patterns 
in 1960 with those that would have prevailed 
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under four reallocations of federal outlays. 
One of these reallocations comes fairly close, 
in overall pattern, to the recommendations 
in the Urban Coalition Report. In this calcu- 
lation, Bezdek reduced defense expenditures 
by 30 per cent and reallocated them to do- 
mestic social welfare programs. The fit is not 
exact, but certainly close enough to the 
general thrust of the Coalition report's rec- 
ommendations, to use as a basis for forming 
some crude, interim judgments, 

Reallocation of a fixed federal budget from 
high-cost (i.e. high outlays per job created) 
defense programs to lower cost social welfare 
operations is sufficient to generate a modest 
increase in total employment. With an in- 
creased total budget, as proposed by the 
Urban Coalition, this effect should be some- 
what larger. 

The effects on different occupations would 
be considerably larger. The groups of engi- 
neering occupations would be overall the 
hardest hit: a balanced reallocation would 
reduce employment in all engineering by 
almost 2 per cent, with aeronautical engi- 
neers being nicked for about a 5 per cent loss. 
Only civil and mining engineers might expect 
increases, albeit slight, in employment. 

Under the Bezdek example, medical occu- 
pations would on the whole experience re- 
quirements increasing about 1.5 per cent for 
all occupational groups. This is clearly an 
underestimate of changes in demand, as the 
Urban Coalition has reallocated considerably 
more resources to the medical area than Bez- 
dek’s example does. Much the same can be 
said for the field of education, where Bez- 
dek’s reallocation points to roughly a 2 per 
cent increase in the demand for teachers at 
all levels. Nevertheless, the curvent loose 
market and projected sluggish demand for 
teachers would give us some confidence tha; 
manpower constraints are not likely to be en- 
countered even with significantly greater 
reallocations to this field. 

Natural scientists, social scientists, and 
non-medical technicians of all types might 
expect a modest reduction in demand from 
balanced reallocations in federal outlays. 
With but two exceptions, all other groups of 
occupations which require any degree of skill 
or training will be only minimally affected 
by budgetary reallocations. The exceptions 
are metalworking craftsmen, demand for 
whom would be reduced by over 2 per cent 
due to their concentration in defense sec- 
tors of the economy and construction crafts, 
which might experience an increase in de- 
mand of slightly over 2 per cent. This latter 
projection suggests the importance of making 
further attempts to deseasonalize and other- 
wise rationalize the construction industry. 

It should be emphasized that all the 
demand shift figures given above refiect 
purely an aggregate reallocation of federal 
expenditures from defense to social welfare 
programs. All these figures will be altered 
somewhat when results of a more detailed 
analysis of skill requirements become avail- 
able. Furthermore, all figures must be judged 
in the light of those increases in occuptional 
demand which might occur between now 
and 1976 as a result of real expansion in the 
economy. The report estimates that the real 
GNP increase will be roughly 27.5 per cent, 
while employment would increase 11 per 
cent. Against a backdrop of employment in- 
creases for most occupations which are likely 
to be associated with such expansion, the 
inter-occupational shifts and resulting dis- 
locations are likely to be quite small by com- 
parison, as shown by the table below. The 
first column shows the amount by which 
selected occupations are expected to grow 
between 1971-1976, based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projections of the American 
economy in 1980. The second column shows 
the further percentage-point impact on that 
occupation of a 30 per cent shift from 
defense to domestic welfare programs. 
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TABLE 22:1.—SHIFTS IN DEMAND FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS 


[In percent] 


_ Additional 
impact from 
changed 
priorities 


Expected 
rowth 
1971-76 


Engineers 4 
Aeronautical engineers. 
Physicians and dentists. 
Other health workers... 


Nonmedical technicians.. 
Metalworking craftsmen. - 
Construction craftsmen 


1 Not available. 


MANPOWER, PHILLIPS CURVES, AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 

A conventional rationale for active man- 
power policies has been that by such activi- 
ties we might shift the Phillips curve, reduc- 
ing the inflationary “price” that our economy 
must pay to achieve reasonably full employ- 
ment. Although the authors of the Urban 
Coalition Report have reiterated this ob- 
jective, and have recommended channeling 
substantial resources to manpower develop- 
ment, they have also put their hopes on a 
second horse. They suggest the possibility 
that the American people may have to come 
to be willing, after a fairly lengthy period of 
full employment and larger than usual price 
increases, to live with a rate of inflation 
closer in magnitude to those that Euro- 
pean countries have experience since World 
War II. There is some reason to think, with 
slack demand and outright unemployment 
hitting different groups than has been the 
usual pattern, that inflation tolerances will 
in fact be increased. Furthermore, this 
change of outlook may occur in social groups 
likely to be more influential in altering pol- 
icy than the classical unemployed. 

It may be too early to pin any large 
hopes on this prospect. The tolerance of 
United States citizens may have increased, 
but thorny problems remain in the interna- 
tional finance field. We are not likely in the 
next five years to be free to use inflation as 
a lubricant of social progress to any signifi- 
cant extent. Accordingly, prompt attention 
to the Report's call for more effective gov- 
ernment measures to curb inflation than 
are currently being utilized becomes an 
important prerequisites for achieving cited 
goals. 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 23 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 23 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” 
in the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 23. REVENUES 

Present tax rates are low relative not only 
to other countries, but to other periods in 
our history. 

The spending levels recommended in fed- 
eral budgets, ours included, reflect an often 
excruciating trade-off between how much 
the people of a nation wish to spend to meet 
their public needs and how much they are 
willing to deprive themselves personally 
through taxation. 
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The amount of Federal tax revenues in 
1976 t which would be available under present 
tax laws and rates is estimated to be $284.4 
billion. The total of expenditures we have 
recommended for that year exceeds the pro- 
jected revenues by $69 billion. This is the 
case even though our recommendations in- 
clude substantial reductions in spending for 
defense, farm subsidies, highways and sev- 
eral other programs, as well as compromises 
with goals we consider desirable in almost 
every other area of social need. The aspect 
of forced choices in the priority setting proc- 
ess cannot be avoided so long as we con- 
tinue to live in a world where human wants 
exceed available resources. 

We have faced up to these choices and rec- 
ommended only those programs and funding 
levels for which social benefits promise to 
exceed social costs (the costs being the 
sacrifice of private consumption involved in 
raising taxes). 

Americans can fairly be asked to pay the 
$353 billion in taxes and other charges which 
will be required in 1976 to finance our rec- 
ommended set of programs if that tax burden 
is shared equitably and if the priorities re- 
flected in those programs are responsive to 
citizen concerns. In addition, we believe that 
to any extent our recommended spending re- 
ductions in defense or other areas are not 
achieved, taxes should be further increased. 
Otherwise, we would have to forego some of 
the improvements in public services we have 
recommended in favor of additional expend- 
itures for consumer goods. 

If we are serious about solving our prob- 
lems we must be willing to tax ourselves 
more. Currently, governments in other West- 
ern nations command a higher proportion 
of Gross National Product for taxes than the 
United States does. Only in Japan, which 
spends negligible sums on military defense 
and where the private sector provides for 
many of the income security and employment 
needs normally tended by the public sector, 
does a smaller proportion of Gross National 
Product (19.1 per cent, compared to 28.3 
per cent for the U.S.) accrue to the public 
sector. The following are the most current 
available statistics: 


TABLE 23:1.—TAX YIELD (PERCENTAGE OF GNP) AND 
BROAD USES IN NINE NATIONS, 1967 


Portion 
available 
for other 


Portion 
allocated 
to defense 
spending 


United States... 


Whew 
SRSSSaBSE 
~ OO CO Comww 
PE, wawo 
rROWNeNhw 


Sources: 1969 U.N. Statistical Yearbook, and the London 
Institute for Strategic Studies annual report on military ex- 
penditures. 


Considering, in addition, that none of these 
nations spend as much as we do supporting 
military forces, it is not surprising that many 
of them can afford and do provide services 
still not available in the United States. 

Additional tax revenues could be raised in 
three basic ways: 

a) tax reform; 

b) imposing new or expanded taxes or 
charges to finance the social costs of par- 
ticular services; and/or 

c) raising rates on existing taxes. 

As a matter of fairness, attention must first 
be directed to tax reform. It also makes good 
political sense to look first to tax reform, for 
any new taxes or tax rate increases will 


1 Years are federal fiscal years unless 
otherwise stated. 
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become more politically feasible if the public 
is convinced that the tax system is equitable. 


TAX REFORM 


One of the fundamental premises which 
in theory underlies the imposition of per- 
sonal taxes in the United States is that tax 
incidence should vary according to an indi- 
vidual’s ability to pay. In other words, taxes 
should be progressive. The reality is far 
different from the concept, The total burden 
of federal, state, and local taxes falls as heav- 
ily on the poor as on the affluent; there is 
virtually no difference in the proportions of 
their income which taxes take? 

Persons earning less than $2,000 a year pay 
nearly 40 per cent of their incomes in taxes. 
Those who earn between $2,000 and $50,000 
uniformly have about 30 per cent of those 
earnings taken by taxes. Only for individuals 
earning over $50,000 does the tax bite in- 
crease to 45 per cent. 

The inequities in tax incidence are par- 
ticularly acute at state and local government 
levels, but they also extend to the federal 
tax system. 

The need for federal tax reform exists pri- 
marily in individual and corporate income 
taxes, plus estate and gift taxes. Federal 
income tax rates are progressive on paper, 
but a variety of special exemptions and 
privileges in reality greatly reduce the in- 
tended impact of the graduated federal sys- 
tem. Elimination or modification of many of 
these exemptions and privileges would right- 
fully place a larger portion of the tax burden 
on the more wealthy—as the tax laws were 
designed to do. 

A considerable number of special exemp- 
tions and privileges remain, including: 

Preferential treatment of capital gains, the 
income earned from increases in the value of 
stocks, bonds, and other property. Such gains 
are now taxed at lower rates than income 
from other sources. 

Preferential treatment available to oil, gas, 
and other mineral extraction industries. The 
costs of exploration and development of wells 
are allowed to be depreciated (the special 
equivalent term used for mineral extraction 
industries is “depletion’”) over a period of 
years just as are investment costs in other 
industries. But special privileges allowing ac- 
celerated recognition of those costs for tax 
purposes are extended to these mineral ex- 
traction industries. 

A special 100 per cent investment tax 
credit on commercial maritime vessels. No 
other industry qualifies for any such credit, 

Allowance of special accounting privileges 
for farmers. In order to ease the bookkeeping 
chores of farmers, income tax rules permit 
them to deduct from income as business ex- 
penses the amounts they paid in cash or by 
check during a year, rather than the ex- 
penses incurred (cash instead of accrual ac- 
counting). Easing this chore remains a valid 
objective, but the privilege is now being ma- 
nipulated by wealthy “gentlemen” farmers 
who use paper losses from farming sideline 
operations to shelter farm income from other 
sources. 

Exclusion from taxable income of an indi- 
vidual’s initial $100 in dividends. 

Allowance of financial institutions to shel- 
ter part of their otherwise taxable income by 
setting it aside as a reserve against bad 
debt losses. This privilege is basically sound, 
but implementing rules allow the reserve 
amounts to be set at levels far above reason- 
ably expected losses. The 1969 Tax Reform 


2 These results were concluded in an analy- 
~.6 published in 1969 by the Council of 
Economic Advisors, based on 1965 taxation 
and incomes. The analysis has been updated 
in an as yet unpublished study based on 
1968 data by Herman P. Miller, chief of the 
population division of the Bureau of the 
Census. The major conclusions of the studies 
are highly consistent. 
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Act established machinery to eliminate this 
privilege, but only by 1987, and in phases. 

Allowance of deductions by homeowners for 
property taxes and interest on mortgages. 

Allowance of deductions of interest on con- 
sumer credit. 

Exclusion from taxation of interest on state 
and local government bonds. 

Preferential income tax treatment for U.S. 
citizens living abroad. 

Allowance of a double personal exemption, 
taken both by parent and dependent, in 
eases where a dependent works and earns 
income. 

A network of exemptions and tax rates on 
gifts and estates which keeps more than 75 
per cent of the wealth passed on through 
gifts or estates free from taxation. Currently, 
federal estate taxes are imposed on the priv- 
ilege of transferring property at death, rather 
than on the recipient of income from an 
estate. 

If all these privileges and exemptions were 
completely eliminated an additional $24.8 
billion more than what is now expected 
would be collected in federal taxes in 1976, 
excluding estate and gift taxes, for which the 
potential gains are quite open-ended. The 
political prospects of such massive changes 
in tax liability being enacted completely are 
nearly nonexistant. There are good reasons 
why the probability is so low. Widespread 
disagreement exists among reasonable men 
concerning the whys and hows of tax reform 
in these particular instances. 

The reasons why these privileges and ex- 
emptions have become lodged in the tax 
structure—and the cases that can be mar- 
shalled for retaining all or part of them— 
are quite diverse. In some instances, they 
still make excellent sense as inducements 
to accomplish particular economic or social 
objectives. In other cases, though, these 
privileges serve as testimony to the raw 
power of special interest lobbies—and have 
no social justification. In still other in- 
stances, they originally served a valid social 
purpose which now has disappeared, or they 
have come to be partly š 

In each of the examples mentioned, 
though, we believe that strong considera- 
tion should be given to potential reforms. 
More often than not, modification may be 
a more appropriate course of action than 
complete elimination. 

We may add some specificity to the gen- 
eral flavor of these objectives by examining 
some model reform suggestions regarding 
five of the relatively larger candidate 
privileges. 

Treat capital gains as ordinary income for 
tax purposes except in instances where capi- 
tal is supplied for new fund raising efforts 
(e.g. new stock issues). 

Eliminate completely the special privileges 
for oil, gas, and other mineral extraction 
industries. 

Limit to $15,000 a year the amount of 
“phantom” farm tax loss any individual or 
corporation can apply against other income. 

Continue to encourage home ownership 
among low and middle income families, but 
reduce the subsidy of high income families— 
who would likely buy homes in any case— 
by setting maximum annual allowable de- 
duction ceilings of $500 on mortgage inter- 
est and $300 on property taxes. 

Recoup more of the wealth being passed 
between generations by setting a lifetime 
exemption limit of $50,000 on recipients of 
estate and gift taxes and by taxing all ap- 
preciation of assets, realized or not, upon 
transfer. 


Whether these particular proposals? or 


3 Complete implementation of these five 
illustrative reform proposals would by 1976 
provide an additional $13.4 billion in federal 
revenues as follows: capital gains $7.4 bil- 
lion, mineral extraction industries $2.2 bil- 
lion, farming $0.3 billion, home ownership 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


some alternative suggestions are most desir- 
able is less important than the fact that 
they convey a feeling for the kind and degree 
of modifications which are sensible and fair. 
In our judgement, a package of tax reforms 
should be initiated effective no later than 
1974, which altogether produce annually at 
least $6 billion in additional revenues. These 
revenues should be considered a subsidiary 
social dividend from the reforms. The cen- 
tral reason for undertaking them must be 
the restoration of fairness to the federal tax 
system. 

Many taxpayers are further aggravated by 
the unfair impact of state and local taxes. 
The main problem is heavy reliance on prop- 
erty taxes, which impose a particularly 
heavy burden on low-income and middie- 
income homeowners. In some states and lo- 
calities, flat rate sales taxes—which do not 
exempt necessary items such as food, cloth- 
ing, and drugs—also heavily burden those 
same taxpayers. Revising state and local gov- 
ernment tax structures to distribute their 
burdens more fairly is an important part of 
the total tax reform agenda. It is a part that 
the federal government cannot directly bring 
about. But the federal government can and 
should provide incentives for states and lo- 
calities to undertake such reforms as we 
have suggested in Chapter 7. 

FINANCING PARTICULAR SERVICES 

In some instances, the federal government 
collects revenues to be used for particular 
purposes, This approach harbors a potential 
danger—taxes can continue to be collected 
and earmarked for a particular purpose long 
after need has diminished. But there are sit- 
uations when earmarked taxes are valid. 
Some government programs, like Social Se- 
curity, are primarily social insurance pro- 
grams; individuals contribute and later (or 
in an emergency) become beneficiaries, In 
other cases, taxes are imposed to recover s0- 
cial costs of particular actions (e.g. taxes on 
alcohol in order to pay for the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics) even though the revenues may 
not directly be so earmarked. We recommend 
& variety of increased tax rates and new 
taxes of these types. 

As discussed respectively in Chapters 2 and 
4, we recommend increases in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Social Security, and Rail- 
road Retirement taxes to pay for expanded 
benefits and coverage, In a similar vein, we 
recommend in Chapter 5 the imposition of a 
5 per cent income surcharge for individuals 
and a 3 per cent payroll earnings base tax 
for corporations to indemnify part of the 
costs of National Health Insurance. The re- 
maining costs of the NHI program, essen- 
tially contributions to pay for medical care 
of those who cannot themselves afford it, 
would come from general federal revenues. 
Tax receipts from these four social insurance 
programs are estimated to be: 


[in billions of dollars] 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


34.8 37.4 
Railroad retirement... 1.0 1.2 


Unemployment 
insurance. 36 TRS 85 87 
1.4 25.9 27.5 


47.6 53.2 60.5 69.0 
L4 15 16 1.9 


9.5 
29.4 


National health 
insurance 


$1.5 billion, and estate and gift taxes $2.0 
billion. 

4 As a practical political matter, Congress— 
having recently (December 1969) enacted & 
comprehensive tax reform package—is un- 
likely to consider carefully further tax reform 
proposals before 1972 at the earliest. 
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It is important to understand that the 
government role in these programs is funda- 
mentally that of an insurance agent. In- 
creased tax collections for these programs do 
not mean an enlarged portion of national re- 
sources are being directed to public pur- 
poses. Rather, the government is serving as 
an agent to encourage saving and to spread 
risk so that particular individuals are not 
suddenly confronted with a financial crisis. 

The U.S. tax system, even allowing for 
heavy state and local use of sales taxes, relies 
relatively Hghtly on excise taxes. This light 
emphasis should continue. Exceptions should 
continue to be made, however, for sumptuary 
taxes on commodities or services considered 
socially undesirable (e.g. cigarettes), taxes 
imposed on those who benefit directly from 
particular government services (eg. air 
travellers, who benefit from the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration air traffic control sys- 
tem), and regulatory taxes to assist law en- 
forcement. 

The United States has been particularly 
laggard in raising sumptuary taxes to levels 
high enough to stimulate altered behavior. 
We propose tripling the federal excise tax on 
cigarettes (which effectively would increase 
the market price of cigarettes by one half) to 
discourage their use and to help defray the 
public costs of cancer research and treat- 
ment.* Similarly, we recommend raising the 
levy on alcohol 50 per cent to help defray 
added costs of treatment of alcoholism and 
other indirect societal costs.5 In both cases, 
dollar tax rates have remained unchanged 
since 1952; their relative bite has been eroded 
by inflation. As discussed in Chapter 10, we 
also recommend increased user charges in 
order that generally high income beneficiaries 
pay for the benefits they receive and can 
afford in the following areas: aviation and 
airways systems development, Corps of Engi- 
neers navigation projects, Coast Guard aids 
to commercial navigation and recreational 
boating, and use of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Altogether such increases in excise taxes 
and user charges would annually yield by 
1976 an additional $8.6 billion in federal 
revenues—$3.4 billion from transportation— 
even making conservative allowances for de- 
clines in the purchases of these goods and 
services as a result of the tax increases. 
As desirable as these user charge and excise 
tax changes are, we doubt they can be en- 
acted either fully or immediately. For esti- 
mating purposes, we will assume that one- 
third of these potential revenue gains are 
achieved beginning with 1974. This would 
mean additional 1976 revenues amounting 
to $2.8 billion. 

TAX RATES 

In combination, then, we foresee about $51 
billion * in additional revenues which should 
and can reasonably be expected to be pro- 
duced through tax reform and increased rev- 
enues for particular purposes (see Table 
23:2). These increases would cover only 
three-fourths of the gap between the aggre- 
gate level of desired expenditures and reve- 
nues projected before provisions for these or 
other changes. 


*The intent is to make cigarette and al- 
cohol users pay for part of the costs those 
products force upon society at large. We do 
not recommend, however, that such revenues 
accrue to a trust fund earmarked solely for 
treating persons who suffer from alcohol- or 
cigarette-related diseases. 

$11.9 billion was subtracted from the 
$29.4 billion expected in National Health In- 
surance revenues as an allowance for Hospital 
Insurance (HI) revenues which would have 
been collected had that program not been 
supplanted. 
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TABLE 23:2.—INCREASES IN 1976 TAX REVENUES 
{Receipts, in billions of current dollars] 


Vii On i 

National health insurance t 

Increases in OASDI, railroad retirement, and unem- 
ployment insurance taxes. 

Increase in excise taxes and user charges 


_ 1 $11.9 billion was subtracted from the $29.4 billion expected 
in National Health Insurance revenues as an allowance for 
Hospital Insurance (HI) revenues which would have been col- 
lected had that program not been supplanted. 


Individual income taxes: 
Current laws. 


Corporate income taxes: 
Current laws 2 
Recommended 

Individual income NHI health surtax: 

Current laws__... 
Recommended 

Corporate NHI 

Current laws... .. 
Recommended 
Other social insurance taxes and contributions: 
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Clearly, revenue increases of any substan- 
tial magnitude for general purposes must be 
raised through higher income tax rates on 
corporations and individuals. Present tax 
rates are low relative not only to other coun- 
tries, but to other periods of our own history. 
Tax levels during the last twenty years have 
fallen substantially. And the 1950's, after all, 
was a period of international peace and rela- 
tive domestic tranquility. Yet tax rates were 
a good deal higher at that time than they 
are in 1970 when the need for public serv- 
ices seems demonstrably greater. As Arthur 
Okun has calculated,’ 

“If the nation were willing to return to 
the average income tax rates that prevailed 
from 1954 to 1961, we could have roughly 
$25 billion a year more to spend on social 
programs than with the tax rates now in 
prospect for the early 1970's. If our combined 


T Arthur M. Okun, The Political Economy of 
Prosperity, 1969, pp. 125-126. 


TABLE 23:3.—PROJECTED FEDERAL REVENUES! 
[Receipts in billions of current dollars] 


Administration 


Pro osed, 
P972 


Estimated, 
1971 
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federal, state and local taxes as a percent of 
GNP matched the average of the major West- 
ern European countries, we would have about 
$40 billion to $50 billion more & year in gov- 
ernment revenues.” 

A 10 percent surtax on corporation and 
individual income € would raise federal reve- 
nues nearly $18 billion—enough to bridge 
the remaining revenue-expenditure gap. We 
recommend that such a surtax be enacted 
beginning in 1974, in conjunction with the 
suggested tax reform measures. 

Altogether, these recommended revenue 
measures would support the program expen- 
ditures we have suggested and enable the 
pursuit of appropriate fiscal policy. They 
would produce the pattern of federal reve- 
nues described in Table 23:3. 


*This surtax would be in addition to the 
5 per cent surtax on individual incomes ear- 
marked for financing National Health In- 
surance. 


Urban coalition recommendations 
1973 1974 


1975 1976 


a DAREA SR TOA N T S a e RE A 


Recommended 
Excise taxes: 


Estate and gift taxes: 
Current laws 


Other: 
Current laws 


Total: 
Current laws 2___ 
Recommended. . ak 


1 These revenue estimates are based on the economic assumptions set forth in App A. The 


also reflect consideration of projections made by the Council 
ties: The 1971 Budget.’ 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 24 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 24 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD: 

CHAPTER 24. GOVERNMENT REFORM 

Budget recommendations acquire full 
meaning only in the context of the govern- 
ment structures through which they are 
implemented. 

The essence of this Report is an examina- 


tion of needs and program alternatives and 
the allocation of limited dollars to diverse 


(105. 4 
118. o 


48.5 
GS > 


113, 0 
Gz: g 


120.5 
3 Gaa > 


(59. 1) 
70,0 
19.0 

Ce D 

4.1 
$ P 


(7.8) 
7.8 


(210.5) 
213.6 


229.6) 


( (249. 2) 
241.9 303.5 


2 Excluding the January 1971 administration action allowing accelerated writeoff of business 


i the 1970 depreciation costs, an action we recommend be retracted. 


£ 5 Economic Advisors in 
and 1971 “Economic Reports of the President,” and Charles Schultze in ‘‘Setting National Priori- 


estate and gift tax reforms. 


public needs. Budget recommendations ac- 
quire full meaning only in the context of 
the government structures through which 
they are implemented. 

We do not attempt to consider here the 
myriad of government reform issues. In order 
to keep our focus on the relative claims of 
various public needs, our Report, for the 
most part, has consciously avoided recom- 
mending which department or agency ought 
to direct a particular activity. Neither do we 
consider this Report the proper vehicle for 
considering issues such as the caliber of peo- 
ple attracted to public service or the rela- 
tionships between legislative and executive 
branches of government. 

At the same time, the implementation of 
our program recommendations would have a 
far from neutral impact on government op- 
erations. By drawing together some of the 
suggestions scattered throughout this Report, 
we hope to describe here the major dimen- 
sions of the very explicit vision of responsi- 
bilities and functions of different levels of 


3 The rapid increase is nonrecurring; it is primarily due to a recently enacted speedup of estate 
tax collections. We suggest that this action be deferred and coupled with our other recommended 


government which guided our program rec- 
ommendations, 

The shaping strategy has been to assign the 
federal government responsibility for re- 
sponding to national problems, while looking 
to state and local jurisdictions to deal with 
their own unique problems and to provide 
everyday services. 

The national government must assume re- 
sponsibility for assuring that every citizen 
receives basic human necessities such as an 
adequate minimum income and quality per- 
sonal health care. In both cases, we have rec- 
ommended federal assumption of nearly all 
government costs of these functions, thereby 
relieving a substantial current state and local 
government burden. Both functions will also 
require an enlarged program scope—embodied 
in a combination of income maintenance 
proposals which will assure the poorest Amer- 
ican a sustaining income, and a National 
Health Insurance program in which nearly all 
Americans would participate. 

We have also called for a new, but limited 
federal role in public education. We have 
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linked federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary schools to performance standards 
of students (in reading and mathematics) 
and in such a manner that we expect this 
federal assistance to affect the conduct of 
education, nationwide, in a fundamental wey. 
Nevertheless, central responsibility for the 
structure and content of elementary and sec- 
ondary education would remain the province 
of local communities, This program is pred- 
icated on the federal responsibility to ensure 
that citizens leave public schools with the 
basic skills required for participation in the 
economy. 

The sum thrust of these proposals is to- 
ward a federal role which concentrates in- 
come on transfer programs, rather than the 
delivery of services. The federal government 
has always done relatively well in the former 
role—witnessed by its effectiveness in col- 
lecting taxes and managing programs like 
Social Security and Veteran’s benefits. Fed- 
eral performance in service delivery, on the 
other hand, has often been inadequate, as 
measured by a lack of effectiveness in ac- 
complishing program objectives. Despite 
usually excellent intentions, federal efforts 
to manage and deliver compensatory educa- 
tion, manpower training, and other services 
have far too often produced dismal results. 

Another vital federal role is protection of 
the basic rights of citizens from special in- 
terests which possess far greater economic, 
social, or political power than does any indi- 
vidual. It is in the pursuit of this responsi- 
bility by the federal government that we 
recommend the establishment of a new 
Consumer Protection Agency with far 
broader powers than the offices it would re- 
place, and new mechanisms for an assuring 
inclusion of civil rights considerations in all 
major federal programs and policy decisions. 

The federal government must define na- 
tional priorities, making choices among the 
alternative possible purposes federal re- 
sources can serve, and specifying objectives 
to be achieved. It has a right and responsi- 
bility in dispensing financial aid to other 
government jurisdictions to insist that such 
aid be directed to those purposes. Nonethe- 
less, differences do exist among states and 
localities. The prospects for achieving na- 
tional objectives will be advanced by the 
incorporation of as much flexibility as pos- 
sible into federal program guidelines. 

In many instances, this purpose will be 
served by consolidating numerous, narrow, 
categorical grants into larger purpose block 
grants which permit recipient jurisdictions 
to define their own local priorities within a 
specified area (manpower training, trans- 
portation, etc.) and to tailor their programs 
to specific local needs. This is the course of 
action we have recommended for federal as- 
sistance in the fields of manpower training, 
law enforcement, and transportation, Sim- 
plification of application and reporting pro- 
cedures for federal assistance should also be 
encouraged; the benefits of local participa- 
tion in federal government programs is still 
far too often diminished by the expensive 
burden of paperwork. 

It is also imperative that state and local 
governments sharply improve the quality 
and extent of services they now provide. The 
barrier most immediately preventing them 
from doing so is financial capacity. There 
can be no doubt that more money is an 
essential requirement. Cities particularly are 
going broke. Instead of improving the qual- 
ity of services they provide, they are reduc- 
ing the number and reach of those services. 
But money alone will not be sufficient. New 
dollars must be accompanied by reform of 
state and local government structures. An 
essential part of a strategy for increasing 
federal aid to states and localities must be 
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provisions which tie that aid to guidelines 
and requirements for such reform. 

Diverse kinds of reform are called for 
including: 

Requiring states and localities to prepare 
development plan as a prerequisite for receiv- 
ing any federal assistance. 

Greater metropolitan-wide and state-wide 
cooperation. 

Reform of 
structures. 

By far the most important reform required 
is in state and local government tax struc- 
tures. We recommend increased federal finan- 
cial contributions to states and localities; 
national purposes will be well served by im- 
proving the capacity of local governments to 
respond to the needs of their citizens. But 
the major increase in financial resources will 
have to be provided by states and localities 
through their own taxes. Federal aid should 
incorporate incentives for, and in some cases 
be premised on, additional state and local 
tax effort. The incentives should be designed 
to ensure that, as the burden of state and 
local taxes grows, it also becomes more 
equitably distributed. This latter concern 
is essential; failure to respond to it would, 
among other things, frustrate federal income 
maintenance objectives and increase the 
expense of fulfilling them. 

Finally, attention needs to be focused on 
the need for improved evaluation of pro- 
grams at all levels of government. Far too 
many government programs have been ini- 
tiated hastily in recent years, rather than 
being based on sound social data. An eyen 
more inadequate job has been done in 
evaluating program results to determine 
whether they conform to objectives, and thus 
to provide a knowledgeable basis for renew- 
ing, revising, or scrapping them. Government 
reviews have generally been confined to fi- 
nancial inspection to protect against fraud. 
That sort of review is important, but must 
be supplemented by performance reviews by 
trained social scientists whose assignment is 
to assess program effectiveness and impact. 
Much of present citizen unease about gov- 
ernment has a valid basis in the perpetua- 
tion of public programs which provide poor 
returns on investments of tax dollars. Im- 
proved evaluation is required to ferret out 
these ineffective activities and to make gov- 
ernment officials more accountable. 

Counterbudget itself is designed to con- 
tribute to accountability on a somewhat 
broader plane. By showing in disciplined 
analytical terms what social objectives could 
potentially be accomplished by the federal 
government, we provide a mark against which 
the performance of the Administration, the 
Congress, and the American people can be 
tested. 


archaic local government 


COUNTERBUDGET: A BLUEPRINT 
FOR CHANGING NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76—CHAPTER 25 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I include 
chapter 25 of the National Urban Coali- 
tion’s “Counterbudget: A Blueprint for 
Changing National Priorities 1971-76” in 
the RECORD. 

CHAPTER 25. THE WILL To Acr 
We have the economic resources to create 


a better America, if we have the will to 
redirect them. 
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A principal reason we have not accom- 
plished our goals in the past has been our 
unwillingness to provide sufficient monies 
to the public sector. Whenever there has 
been the prospect of a budget surplus, Amer- 
icans have traditionally chosen to enjoy the 
illusory fruits of tax reductions rather than 
to support public service programs. 

With good reasons—even beyond the in- 
appropriate effect such an action would have 
on our deflated economy—Americans would 
vigorously oppose an immediate increase in 
taxes. To increase income taxes without pre- 
vious tax reform would be intolerably un- 
just. Nor can American citizens be expected 
to support tax increases when the current 
pattern of uses for tax receipts—including 
a residual $3 billion allocation for a war 
in Southeast Asia—is so distorted. 

If, however, our nation’s priorities are re- 
ordered in the directions we suggest, Amer- 
icans can fairly be asked to support higher 
taxes in 1974—when we suggest an increase 
take effect. People must be willing to pay 
larger tax bills if they can expect in return 
tangible improvements in public employ- 
ment, health, education, law enforcement, 
and other services which rank high on their 
personal lists of priority needs, 

This document attempts to show very 
clearly what the real social needs of this 
country are and how much it is likely to 
cost to address various portions of those 
needs. The case must then be put squarely to 
the American public: are we at last ready 
to support the priority shifts and make the 
tax effort necessary to achieve our stated 
goals? 

We do not suggest that the budget pro- 
posals in this document will provide all the 
answers or even necessarily the best answers. 
It attempts to measure the extent of our 
problems and to offer one interconnected set 
of solutions. We argue strongly only that the 
basic direction of our recommended priority 
shifts and suggested levels of public revenue 
make sense. 

We can accomplish what we must. We can 
provide for the basic needs of all our citizens, 
while preserving the free enterprise system 
which has fueled the development of the 
most powerful economy in the world. 

We can provide for all Americans the 
quality of health care, education, housing— 
indeed, of life—which they have a right to 
expect from the richest country in the world, 

We have the economic resources to create 
& better America, if we have the will to 
redirect them. 

In the long term, the measure of our suc- 
cess will be the degree to which national 
priorities are shifted in these directions. The 
means to this end—and our more immediate 
objective—is to stimulate others to respond 
to the task of making budget choices and 
articulating priorities. National priorities 
will not be reordered to reflect the needs of 
the nation without the stimulus of an 
informed, broadly reaching national debate. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr, 


Speaker, one of the most pressing tasks 
before the Congress in the seventies is 
the need to discover and implement new 
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and innovative means to control and re- 
duce environmental pollution. 

While no one disputes the existence 
of the problem, there is a wide range 
of opinion on the most effective solution, 
For this reason, the Congress must en- 
courage the development of proposals 
combating pollution. 

For some time I have been interested in 
a comprehensive proposal for attacking 
water pollution through the establish- 
ment of river basin authorities with pow- 
er and responsibility to control water 
quality along an entire stream. 

One that has come to my attention has 
been developed by Marc J. Roberts, as- 
sistant professor of economics at Harvard 
University. In an article in the Harvard 
Law Review last year, Dr. Roberts ex- 
plained his proposal in some detail point- 
ing out the potential effectiveness of 
basin by basin planning and the possi- 
bility of economies of scale if waste treat- 
ment facilities can be adopted. 

The concept embodied in the Roberts 
proposal is one that reflects my own 
personal view on the direction we must 
take in ending the ravages of water pol- 
lution. The Roberts proposal is based 
upon the idea that any action must be 
both comprehensive and realistic if it is 
to be effective. 

I am pleased the council for policy 
evaluation, a broadly based citizens group 
of outstanding Americans, will release 
Dr. Roberts’ latest paper on this subject 
within the next few days. The paper will 
be made available to each of our col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, and I commend it 
to their attention. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF TEXAS FARM- 
ERS UNION 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the list of res- 
olutions adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Texas Farmers Union in their 
meeting held on April 24, 1971: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY TEXAS FARMERS 

UNION 
DROUTH RELIEF 

Whereas, much of Texas remains in the 
throes of a persistent drouth, 

Whereas, immediate and massive federal 
drouth disaster relief programs are particu- 
larly needed, 

Whereas, President Nixon has announced 
the details of a “pre-disaster” relief pro- 
gram for a portion of the needy counties, 

Whereas, USDA regulations require that a 
recipient of drouth feed and hay file a finan- 
cial disclosure or “poverty oath” to be eligi- 
ble for aid, 

Be it resolved, that the Board of Directors 
of Texas Farmers Union questions the sin- 
cerity of Secretary of Agriculture Hardin's 
visit to Texas to review the drouth situation, 


That the Board feels that Secretary Hardin 
is misleading drouth stricken Texas farmers 
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and ranchers by representing that they will 
have access to low-cost supplies of grain 
and hay without red tape, 

That it is evident that no self-respecting 
farmer or rancher would take advantage of 
the grain and hay program as it is presently 
constituted, because of the requirement of a 
financial disclosure and poverty oath that is 
intended to discourage those who need as- 
sistance from taking advantage of it, 

That the Secretary of Agriculture appar- 
ently considers the drouth relief program, 
badly needed in some areas of Texas in spite 
of the recent rains, as a poverty program 
rather than one which is intended to relieve 
the hardship to the rural communities that 
are hard-hit by the drouth disaster. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is ap- 
parently more interested in the political 
impact of his trip to Texas and his an- 
nouncement than in doing anything that will 
materially benefit the farmers and ranchers 
of the state who are faced with economic 
disaster because of the persistent drouth. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Whereas, the rural development program as 
proposed by the Nixon Administration to be 
financed through revenue sharing would be 
more of a rural dismantling program than 
one of development. 

Whereas, since there is no new money rec- 
ommended in the proposal and all proposed 
fundings for important rural programs are 
below that which was appropriated by Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1971, it is evident that 
several federal-state grant-in-aid programs 
would be eliminated. These include the rural 
water and sewer system program, the rural 
environmental assistance program, and the 
agricultural extension service program. 

Whereas, the states, hard-pressed for funds, 
would be likely to take the federal funds 
and use them to make up what otherwise 
would be the state contributions to the im- 
portant programs. 

Be it resolved, that the Board of Directors 
of Texas Farmers Union go on record in op- 
position to the financing of the rural devel- 
opment programs through so-called revenue 
sharing. 

USDA REORGANIZATION 

Whereas, the dividing of the Department 
of Agriculture into varlous fragmented agen- 
cies would mean the complete loss of identity 
of the Department of Agriculture in the 
higher echelons of government, 

Whereas, the reorganization of USDA 
would result in the loss of numerous services 
and agencies necessary to agriculture, 

Whereas, farmer programs would receive 
a low priority in an agency that is not farm 
oriented and directed by a non-agricultural 
department head, 

Be it resolved that the Board of Directors 
of Texas Farmers Union go on record in 
strong opposition to the Nixon proposal to 
reorganize the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


BROTHERS FIGHT WASTE IN 
FEDERAL FOOD PROGRAM 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague BILL ScHERLE is well known 
here in Washington, D.C., for ferreting 
out the misuse of food stamps. On the 
other side of the continent, in my State 
of California, another Scherle, who hap- 
pens to be Bill’s brother, Robert, is also 
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active in exposing improper practices in 
the Federal food program. 

According to a recent issue of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner, Robert 
Scherle, a Ventura County deputy dis- 
trict attorney, has been instrumental in 
raiding a commune-type home near 
Santa Barbara. Sheriff’s deputies con- 
fiscated almost a ton of Welfare Depart- 
ment food from the house, apparently 
intended as provisions for a treasure 
hunt. 

I am inserting the article on the west 
coast Scherle’s activities in the RECORD 
at this point: 

THIRTEEN JAILED IN WELFARE Foop FRAUD 

VENTURA.—Ten men and three women are 
in the Ventura County Jail following a raid 
on a commune-type home near Santa Bar- 
bara where deputies confiscated almost a 
ton of Welfare Department food, apparently 
intended as provisions for a treasure hunt. 

Ventura County Deputy Dist. Atty. Robert 
Scherle, who obtained warrants, identified 
the ringleader as a man who calls himself 
“Capt.” Jim Nash, 35. All were jailed on con- 
spiracy and theft bookings, according to 
Scherle, who said members of the commune 
have been “fraudulently obtaining commodi- 
ties” from the County Welfare Bureau in both 
Ventura and Oxnard. 

He said the Santa Barbara County Wel- 
Tare Department had been victimized in 
previous years, but the switch to Ventura 
County was made necessary when Santa 
Barbara began issuing food stamps instead 
of actual food. 

He identified the group as “Quest Inter- 
national,” also known as “Summerland Pir- 
ates,” and said they had associates in San 
Diego and Nova Scotia. “Enough food sup- 
plies have been taken over the past dozen 
years,” said Scherle, “to provide rations for 
shipping to both San Diego and Nova Scotia.” 

He said the commune has “been training 
people to do scuba diving so they can take 
a ship to the Caribbean and dive for sunken 
treasure.” 

Nash, according to Scherle, has made “sey- 
eral trips” to the area, Scherle said the group 
advertises in the newspapers for persons to 
go to the commune type home in Summer- 
land, pay an entry fee, and do odd jobs to 
raise money for the planned excursion. 

The officials said his investigation revealed 
“they just came out (to the welfare offices) 
and filled out the forms, and nobody ever 
asked any questions.” 

He said they not only picked up enough 
food to sustain themselves and their asso- 
clates, but also planned to have adequate 
provisions for their trip. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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MIDDLE EAST: STALEMATE OR 
SETTLEMENT? 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a column by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski on the Middle East from the 
May 17, 1971, edition of Newsweek: 

STALEMATE OR SETTLEMENT 
(By Zbigniew Brzezinski) 

In all the rhetoric about the Middle East, 
one issue is rarely discussed explicitly: what 
is the American national interest and what 
policies can best serve that interest? 

I would define that interest as follows: it 
is to prevent a power hostile to the U.S. and 
to our European allies from becoming domi- 
nant in the region. Such domination would 
place in jeopardy a variety of economic and 
political interests of paramount importance 
to the U.S., affecting even such distant areas 
as Japan (given the overwhelming Japanese 
dependence on Middle Eastern oil). 

To safeguard that interest, it is desirable 
for the U.S. to protect the security of Israel 
and simultaneously to seek friendly relations 
with as many Arab governments as possible. 
To accomplish the above, a settlement be- 
tween the Israelis and the Arabs is clearly 
necessary. Otherwise, it is almost inevitable 
that the Arabs will gradually become more 
radicalized while Soviet influence both ex- 
pands and consolidates itself. 

A cynic might say, why not abandon 
Israel altogether? The answer is that to 
do so would be tantamount to bowing to 
Soviet pressure and hence to offer the more 
intransigent Arabs visible proof of the de- 
sirability of their alliance with the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, it is a fact that moral 
considerations are involved and even realism 
dictates respect for moral imperatives. 


DIVERGING INTERESTS 


The above does not mean, however, that 
the US. must define its Middie Eastern 
policy in keeping with the Israelis’ definition 
of their interest. It does appear that the 
Israelis basically prefer a prolonged stale- 
mate to a settlement, and they hope to ex- 
ploit Arab dependence on the Soviet Union 
to commit the United States to the Israeli 
position. They do so because, understand- 
ably enough, they put little faith in inter- 
national guarantees or Arab promises. They 
do so also because a stalemate increases the 
likelihood of Israeli retention of Arab ter- 
ritory. 

It is here that American and Israeli inter- 
ests diverge. It is also here that, paradoxi- 
cally, Israeli and Soviet tactics converge. The 
Soviets, too, prefer a stalemate to either a 
new war or a settlement. The former poses 
the prospect of another Arab defeat (or 
costly and dangerous Soviet involvement) 
and the latter would inevitably reduce the 
dependence of the Arabs on the Soviets. 

To advocate a settlement is, of course, not 
the same thing as to demonstrate how one 
can be achieved. Nonetheless, it certainly 
will not be achieved if a settlement is to 
mean that the Arabs are to accept both the 
frontiers of Israel and Israel’s simultaneous 


expansion. This is why the territorial issue 
is both so sensitive and so crucial, 


WEIGHING THE RISKS 


Moreover, it is time to face the fact that 
in our age, given modern weaponry, even the 
extension of Israel’s frontiers will not create 
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true security. In effect, the Israelis can have 
politically accepted but strategically inse- 
cure frontiers or strategically perhaps some- 
what more secure frontiers but politically 
unacceptable ones. Obviously, on weighing 
the risks, Israel prefers the latter and that 
is why it has been maneuvering for a stale- 
mate. Yet, as Ben-Gurion recently said, 
“peace is more important than real estate 
... real peace with our Arab neighbors— 
mutual trust and friendship—that is the 
only true security.” 

It follows, therefore, that it is both ulti- 
mately beneficial to Israel and certainly in 
the American interest for the U.S. to use its 
diplomatic and military leverage to separate 
the question of territory from the question 
of security. Our objective should be to link 
@ graduated step-by-step Israeli withdrawal 
essentially to the old frontiers with a par- 
allel reduction in the Soviet military pres- 
ence in the Middle East, with the vacated 
territories subject to supervised demilitari- 
zation. An approach of this sort might still 
find the Arabs receptive, for it would mean 
recovery of territory in exchange for accept- 
ance of Israel and the departure of the 
Soviet military, At least, it would hold out 
an alternative more promising than a hope- 
less stalemate. 


JUST ANOTHER DAY FOR CUBA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in hap- 
pier times our neighbors in Cuba ob- 
served May 20 as their Independence 
Day. For the past dozen years, unfor- 
tunately, it has been just another day for 
the unhappy inhabitants of that island 
country. 

Although Mexico and the Central and 
South American nations had obtained 
their freedom from Spain and Portugal 
early in the 19th century, Cuba remained 
a colony of the former from 1492, when 
it was discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus, until 1898. While under Spanish 
domination, the people of Cuba were 
denied citizenship and slavery was not 
abolished until 1886. 

As a result of the Spanish-American 
War, Spain withdrew from Cuba on Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, at which time the United 
States took over for a short transition 
period. During the American occupation, 
tremendous progress was made in the 
fields of education, public health, legal 
reform, and public works. Yellow fever 
which had plagued the island for cen- 
turies, was eradicated. 

On May 20, 1902, the United States, 
faithful to its promise, formerly with- 
drew from the Pearl of the Antilles and 
Tomas Estrada Palma was inaugurated 
as first president of the new republic. In- 
dependence lasted until 1959, when Cuba 
became a captive nation. While Fidel 
Castro is nominally its ruler, the island 
is for all practical purposes a part of the 
Soviet Empire. 

While life in Cuba from 1902 to 1959 
was not a bed of roses, neither has it been 
@ paradise since Castro took over. The 
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best evidence is that so many Cubans fled 
the island and began life anew in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, let us hope that the day 
of deliverance for Cuba will not be too 
long delayed and that it will soon be able 
to rejoin the family of free and inde- 
pendent nations. The 20th of May will 
then regain its full significance as In- 
dependence Day. 


MEMBER OF PRIESTHOOD 50 YEARS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
May 21, 1971, Cardinal Patrick Aloysius 
O'Boyle, spiritual leader of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington, 
D.C., will celebrate his 50th anniversary 
as a member of the priesthood. For 23 
years Cardinal O’Boyle has led the Arch- 
diocese with courage and distinction. In 
this time, the Catholic population of the 
area has more than doubled—from 165,- 
000 to 386,420—and the number of par- 
ishes has risen from 82 to 123. 

Cardinal O'Boyle has had to face a 
variety of modern urban problems. His 
programs for the city have stressed 
school expansion, racial harmony and 
aid to the needy. The record of major 
accomplishment is clear. Under his direc- 
tion desegregation was begun in Catholic 
schools in 1948. A building program was 
inaugurated to meet the demands of a 
burgeoning Catholic population. Over 
130 new schools were built and there 
were major new additions. He estab- 
lished a preparatory seminary, the 
Cathedral Latin School, for young men. 

To provide for the special needs of 
orphans, senior citizens and the sick, 
Cardinal O’Boyle undertook to oversee 
construction of St. Ann’s Infant Home, 
Carroll Manor Home for the aged, Villa 
Rosa Home for the aged, and the Lt. Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy Institute for excep- 
tional children. 

As a leader in interfaith and racial 
justice activities, he served as chairman 
of the Interreligious Committee on Race 
Relations from 1963 to 1965. For 5 years 
he served as chairman of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Adminis- 
tration Board. 

Under the Cardinal’s direction, the 
Urban Rehabilitation Corp. sponsored by 
the Archdiocesan Office of Urban Affairs, 
began a project to renovate and rehabili- 
tate ghetto houses and arrange mortgage 
loans to inner city residents. In addi- 
tion, day care centers were established 
in the ghetto neighborhoods. 

Cardinal O’Boyle’s reputation is world 
wide. During the First Vatican Council, 
in 1962, he was in the forefront of the 
drive to repudiate antisemitism and at 
that time, he was elected to serve on the 
Commission for Seminaries, Studies, and 
Catholic Schools. 

In elevating the Washington Arch- 
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bishop to the college of Cardinals in 
1967, Pope Paul VI singled out Cardinal 
O’Boyle’s administration of the enor- 
mous Catholic Relief Services program 
during World War II as a major human- 
itarian effort—“One of the brightest epi- 
sodes in American history.” 

In February, 1968, President Johnson 
presented the Cardinal with the Broth- 
erhood Award, given by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews for 
his “effective efforts in improving in- 
tergroup understanding and for his lead- 
ership in obtaining greater economic 
educational opportunities for persons of 
all races and creeds.” 

In November, 1967, the Washington 
Chapter of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee awarded the Cardinal the Isaiah 
Award for his war against poverty and 
his open housing efforts in the Wash- 
ington suburban area. 

The Cardinal has been awarded a Com- 
memorative Plaque by the American 
Jewish Committee for his leadership in 
passing a declaration at Vatican Coun- 
cil II strongly denouncing antisemitism. 

In 1966, the Louis Harris Survey of 
Black residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia ranked Cardinal O’Boyle first 
among 21 white leaders for his efforts 
toward racial harmony and full equality. 

Cardinal O’Boyle has been the recip- 
ient of many honorary degrees, includ- 
ing a Doctrate of Humane Letters from 
St. John’s University, and Doctorates of 
Laws from the University of Notre Dame, 
St. Bonaventure’s, and the University 
of Scranton. 

For his outstanding service and dedi- 
cation to the residents of the Washing- 
ton area and indeed to all humanity, 
Cardinal O’Boyle deserves only the high- 
est possible praise. I wish to join many 
hundreds of others in congratulating the 
Cardinal on his 50th anniversary and 
in wishing him many more years of hap- 
piness and continued success. 


ELLICOTT CITY—ALIVE AND 
THRIVING 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, Ellicott 
City, Md., is one of the many small towns 
near Washington and Baltimore that 
preserves the charm of another century. 
Ellicott City has managed to retain its 
charm and at the same time remain a 
vital, active community. The Central 
Maryland News published an article on 
May 20, 1971, describing the history and 
the present renaissance in Ellicott City, 
and I would like to share this tribute to 
a fine city: 

Guost Town Is ALIVE AND THRIVING 
(By Ed Price) 

Tt is hard to realize that ten years ago, 
Ellicott City was practically a ghost town. 
The magic has struck! The 184-year-old mill 
town has gone through an exciting Renais- 
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sance which has made it a mecca for all 
those who love the modern mixture of gen- 
uine early Americana and interesting shops 
and boutiques. 

A decade ago, the once busy streets were 
quiet except for the twice-daily roar of rush 
hour traffic from Catonsville and Baltimore. 
At five o’clock, the town shut down except 
for the occasional bar or restaurant catering 
to local trade. 

The barking of dogs echoed throughout the 
silent town and added to its loneliness. 

The business, which had kept the town 
filled with people, had made its exodus to 
the giant shopping centers located in Balti- 
more County. 

The trolley was gone and the railroad had 
cut service sharply. Not even a passenger 
train served the town. Route 40 had re- 
routed Greyhound service so that not even 
this serviced Ellicott City. 

For the first time in 200 years, Ellicott 
City was a dead town. 

In the earliest gs of the town, 
Ellicott City serviced only itself and the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The spawn of a mill established on the 
Patapsco River by the Ellicotts, the town 
consisted of a cluster of houses and shops 
which served workers of the mill. 

Ellicott’s Mills (as the town was called 
in its early years) was an ideal business lo- 
cation. 

The entrance of the railroad and the es- 
tablishment of the town as a major depot 
on the National Road, did much to promote 
trade. 

In the 1830's, excursion trains brought 
the elite from Baltimore—with plenty of 
cash in their pockets—to enjoy the rural 
atmosphere in the town. 

Gaily—painted stagecoaches, traveling 
the National Road, stocked hotels and res- 
taurants with solvent trade. 

Taverns and saloons filled with lusty men: 
heavily drinking, shouting at the top of 
their lungs, singing drunken songs and 
plunking down money on the bar. 

The flow of money into the till was steady 
and generous. 

Soon Ellicott’s Mills became a highly fash- 
fonable summer resort and the town became 
quite rich. 

The town’s career as a resort came to a 
close with the advent of the Civil War. How- 
ever, trading was still alive and brisk. Not 
even conflict could empty its pockets. 

After the war, and into the early 1950's, the 
town enjoyed good business. I remember go- 
ing to Ellicott City with my mother, father 
and sister in those days. 

Thursday night was the big night then. 
Main Street was ablaze with lights and the 
Sidewalks were so crowded that, at times, 
pedestrians were literally forced into the 
street by their own kind. 

Ellicott City looked the same then as it 
does now. Hardly anything has changed, in 
its overall physical appearance. 

Every store was open and doing brisk busi- 
ness. The bells of cash registers could be 
heard on the street even above the hodge- 
podge of voices. 

To a child, the din became music. The 
rushing and shoving were a game. It was 
all like some great carnival. 

Somehow, Dad managed to always force 
himself into a packed drugstore and emerge 
with half-melted ice cream cones. To my 
Sister and I, it was the high point of the 
evening. 

I think we always found a parking place 
on Main Street. Remember I speak of a time 
before the city parking lot. 

We would ride up and down the street in 
the old 39 Chevy, turning around in the 
depot yard to the east and the street car 
depot to the west, until we came upon some- 
one surrendering his parking spot. We would 
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wait, not too patiently, for the driver to nego- 
tiate his way out, and then try to slip in 
before someone beat us to it. 

Some times, we were beaten. This would 
be an invitation for the air inside the car 
to turn blue. 

Remember, too, that this was a time 
before the city’s main street had been wid- 
ened. It was a terrible mess. Two cars could 
barely pass each other and the big bend 
in the middle became a major bottleneck. 

There is a story that a man, charged with 
drunken driving, was hauled before the mag- 
istrate. The man, obviously inebriated, was 
weaving back and forth like a willow caught 
in a gentle wind. 

“What happened,” the judge said to the 
town cop. 

“The man is drunk, your honor,” said the 
Officer. “What’s more, he drove back and forth 
through the town on Thursday night three 
times in this condition.” 

“Did he hit anything,” asked the judge 
looking at the man through his spectacles. 

“No, your honor,” was the reply. 

The judge sat straight. “Anyone who can 
drive up and down Main Street three times 
on Thursday night without hitting anything 
couldn't be drunk. Case dismissed,” said the 
judge as the defendent collapsed in a 
drunken stupor. 

That was about the size of it. Traffic and 
parking conditions were terrible at best. 

To make it worse, Ellicott City was serv- 
iced by the Baltimore Transit Company 
which operated a street car down the middle 
of Main Street. 

We called this ancient carrier the “Jerk- 
water” because of its violent rocking action 
while in motion. 

The “Jerkwater” often proved a major ob- 
stacle to the motorist. 

However, the parked car proved a major 
obstacle to the “Jerkwater”. Often was the 
time when progress stopped altogether while 
the conductor left the street car to search 
for an inconsiderate motorist who had not 
pulled into his parking space far enough. 

Needless to say, traffic backed up a mile. 

It was hard to see Ellicott City die. But 
that is what was happening. In the middle 
50’s it began, and by 1960, the period of in- 
activity had set in. 

The big shopping centers, with their am- 
ple parking space and other advantages, had 
taken the business away. 

In the beginning of the "60s, a few antique 
and specialty shops began moving into the 
town but it was hardly a revolution. 

These shops puttered along barely break- 
ing even as the antique boom was yet to be 
born, 

Then suddenly it struck and almost over- 
night, Ellicott City was filled with antique 
and specialty shops. 

Once again, the streets were filled with 
people and whole families came back into 
the town. 

Ellicott City was offering what no other 
town in the area could offer—a concentrated 
string of interesting little shops, crammed 
to overflowing with fascinating odds and 
ends. 

Like its neighbors, Georgetown and New 
Market, Ellicott City cashed in on the an- 
tique boom. 

Ellicott City holds a fascination to Colum- 
bians too. 

It is one of the oldest mill towns still in- 
tact to be found anywhere in the country. 

Ellicott City’s Main Street represents a 
spectrum of American history and architec- 
ture stretching from 1772, when the first 
building was erected, to 1972. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that Howard 
County contains one of the most interesting 
and authentic early American towns barely 
six miles from one of the newest and most 
exciting new cities in America. 
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BIKE DAY 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
about 150 dedicated bicyclists, including 
Secretary of Transportation John A. 
Volpe, City Council Chairman Gilbert 
Hahn, Jr. and other dignitaries, braved 
cloudy skies and wet roads to celebrate 
Bike Day in Washington, The bicyclists 
pedaled along a 7-mile route which in- 
cluded Rock Creek Parkway, Virginia 
Avenue NW., and the Lincoln Memorial. 

This marks the second time in recent 
weeks that bicyclists have joined to- 
gether to promote bicycling. Monday, 
May 6, 1971, I was joined by 30 of my 
House colleagues in a ride to promote 
National Bikecology Day. “The Great 
Bike Ride,” as it was dubbed by the press, 
was a strong expression of our concern 
to promote bicycling as a mode of trans- 
portation and a means of exercise. 

Both of these efforts demonstrate an 
undercurrent which is gaining strength 
and which heralds the return of the bi- 
cycle as an essential part of our trans- 
portation system. As an editorial in the 
Washington Star recently indicated: 

After years of neglect as the country has 
gone automotively mad, the bicycle is gain- 
ing respect as the felicitous mode of trans- 
portation it has always been. 


It is important that people begin to 
realize that the bicycle is not merely 
owned and used for recreational pur- 
poses. The bicycle can become an im- 
portant part of our transportation sys- 
tem. 

The environmental advantages of such 
a development are obvious. Air pollution 
could be substantially reduced by in- 
creased reliance on the bicycle. Highway 
congestion and traffic jams would also 
be lessened. In addition, those who would 
engage in “commuter-cycling” would re- 
ceive the added benefit of healthful 
exercise. 

But the full potential of bicycle trans- 
portation cannot be realized without the 
necessary support systems. Just as there 
can be no railroad without tracks, or a 
bus system without highways, so there 
must be special facilities for bicycle traf- 
fic. For example, I recently polled 250 
Congressmen’s offices and discovered 
that 120 employees on Capito] Hill now 
ride bikes to work, and more than 400 
stated they would do so if there were 
adequate parking facilities. 

Sunday, in a prepared statement, Sec- 
retary Volpe indicated his intention to 
make Washington a model city of bi- 
cycles. He hopes to encourage bicycle 
commuting in Washington by exploring 
the possibility of exclusive rush-hour bi- 
cycle lanes on city streets and for vandal- 
proof bike racks at all Federal buildings. 
In addition, the City Council intends to 
hold hearings this Friday on proposals 
to create several new bicycle routes. 

All of these efforts demonstrate the 
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beginning of model programs to promote 
a rational transportation alternative. I 
heartily support them and urge the sup- 
port of my colleagues. But it is only a 
beginning. Hopefully, in future years, 
bicycling will take on a major role in the 
transportation of our citizens in urban 
areas. 


REVENUE SHARING 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon describes revenue sharing as 
an “idea whose time has clearly come.” 

It certainly is an idea that spent a long 
time on the road, wearing many disguises, 
and traveling with a bewildering assort- 
ment of friends. 

Its oldest friend is Henry Clay, who did 
not trust President Jackson to spend in- 
telligently a $28 million surplus that had 
accumulated in 1837, largely from the 
Sale of Federal loans. Clay pushed 
through Congress a plan to divide the 
money among 26 States for them to spend 
as they saw fit. The plan was in operation 
for 9 months. The Nation’s first attempt 
to share revenues with the States died in 
1838, when a recession wiped out the 
Federal surplus. 

Should not that sound familiar for a 
President who proposed a balanced budg- 
et and wound up with an $18 billion def- 
icit and then proposed “an expansionary 
budget’’—that is the Nixonomics term for 
deficit spending. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the Nation’s 
biggest business association, and the 
AFL-CIO, the Nation’s biggest labor 
group, both oppose revenue sharing. 

The plan is to return to States and 
cities some $16 billion of Federal reve- 
nues a year—$5 billion in general revenue 
sharing with no strings attached, and $11 
billion in special revenue sharing, to be 
spent according to local rather than na- 
tional priorities. 

The $11.4 billion figure for special reve- 
nue sharing consists of $10.4 billion from 
categorical programs and $1 billion of 
new money. 

To find the $10.4 billion of the special 
revenue-sharing funds—in other words, 
over 90 percent of them—ihe administra- 
tion would tap these major programs for 
phasing out: 

Aid for vocational education; 

Agricultural Extension Service; 

Aid for the educationally deprived; 

Aid for impacted school districts; 

Regional Development Commissions; 
and 

Economic development assistance, 

Among the grant programs that would 
be transferred to a special transportation 
fund are: 

Federal aid to highways; 

Airways Trust Fund; and 

Urban mass transportation. 

Under the administration’s proposal, 
this $10.4 billion of the special revenue- 
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sharing funds would then be allocated 
automatically according to a computer- 
ized formula measuring local need. How 
is this for giving the Government back 
to the people? 

In some cases, revenue sharing would 
mean less money for medium-sized cities. 
The computerized formulas proposed for 
distributing special revenue-sharing 
funds would dock some cities as much as 
20 percent of their present Federal 
grants. 

An assistant to Treasury Secretary 
John Connally admits: 

They threw local and State officials a curve 
with the $11 billion in revenue sharing. 


One billion dollars of the $11.4 billion 
was thrown in as a sweetener. There is 
no “scientific formula” involved in its 
distribution. 

The White House calls it “hold harm- 
less” money, to assure that no State 
or local government will get less under 
special revenue sharing than it has been 
getting under categorical grants. What a 
formula for progress. A computerized 
program to enable us to stand still. The 
suggestion is ridiculous, Calvin Coolidge 
patented the art of standing still before 
computers were invented. It is enough to 
make you join Congressman UDALL of 
Arizona in asking—is revenue sharing 
a trick or treat for taxpayers? 

Among the toughest and most thank- 
less jobs in America these days are those 
held by thousands of mayors, alder- 
men, county supervisors, and other local 
officials who struggle on the front lines 
of Government. I say “front lines” be- 
cause crime, drug addiction, poor edu- 
cation, overcrowded and inadequate 
schools, crippled public health facilities, 
garbage and sewage which cannot be 
moved—the problems which threaten our 
stability as a people are being confronted 
in large part on the school boards and in 
the courthouses and city halls of 
America. Washington can help, but 
Washington will never solve these ter- 
rible problems. 

There is an annual contest for the 
taxpayer’s limited dollars, and in this 
struggle Uncle Sam writes the rules so 
he comes in first, and city hall finishes 
last. Yet it is the courthouse, city hall 
and school board which we ask to fight 
our most crucial social battles. 

It is not as though Uncle Sam has 
failed to give money to local govern- 
ments. We already have a massive shar- 
ing of revenue: This year about $30 bil- 
lion in Federal “grants” will go from 
Washington to States, cities, school dis- 
tricts, universities, and the like. But 
these funds flow through a crazy quilt- 
like pattern of some 500 disconnected 
Federal grant programs added one by 
one over the past 40 years. 

People pressing for revenue sharing are 
asking why educators in Columbia, St, 
Louis, Kirksville, St. Charles or Floris- 
sant, should have to travel to Washing- 
ton and shop among 100 different school 
programs to find which fits its current 
need—and more important, which has 
money in its account—for each program 
is funded separately. The $11 billion spe- 
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cial revenue sharing program is not new 
money—or a new idea. It is just a new 
name the White House gives to the 
Federal “grants” we talked about earlier. 

You might ask what could possibly be 
wrong with a program which gets local 
decisions back in local hands, cuts the 
growth of Federal programs, stops over- 
lapping jurisdiction and competition of 
Federal agencies, cuts down the hordes 
of Federal bureaucrats deciding local 
community programs, and helps to bail 
out our bankrupt cities. 

Well, a lot of people do see a lot of 
things wrong with it. So let us take a 
look at the case against revenue sharing. 
To begin, imagine the indignation of a 
new wife who is invited by her husband 
to share his checking account and hap- 
pily accepts, only to be told it is $2,000 
overdrawn. The critics of revenue shar- 
ing are asking with some scorn, “Where 
is all this money coming from and just 
what revenue is it we’re going to share?” 

You might ask what is wrong with 
sending $5 billion in general revenue 
sharing funds directly to State and local 
officials. In other words, President Nixon 
suggests dividing $5 billion with no 
strings attached to Gov. George Wallace, 
Mayor Daley, and the new city council 
of Berkeley, Calif. 

It is too late to mail “no strings at- 
tached” funds to Paul Powell, but per- 
haps we could put some in a shoe box 
for him. 

Revenue sharing is no simple problem 
and becomes more complicated daily, as 
this revenue sharing, power to the people 
President, continues to freeze over $12 
billion in needed public works and other 
funds—moneys which were appropriated 
last year—funds already appropriated to 
help State and local governments build 
schools, sewers, homes, and highways; to 
combat floods and control pollution. All 
he needs to do to start this revenue shar- 
ing is call his budget office. 

The problem is complex and grows 
more so, the more you study it. One solu- 
tion suggested is to permit tax credits 
for State income tax paid. Under this 
plan Federal funds would be redistrib- 
uted to the States in proportion to their 
own State income tax effort. 

President Nixon objects to tax credits 
claiming they are too complicated in 
States without income taxes, and that, 
in order to simplify the machinery, the 
Federal Government would have to co- 
erce States into adopting income taxes. 

Is not that a shame. States like Texas, 
Florida, and Ohio, which have no State 
income tax, and have for years received 
Federal grants, Federal matching funds, 
and Federal loans, would have to adopt 
a State income tax program just like 
their poor relatives in Missouri have had 
for over a quarter of a century. 

Missouri is one of the States that 
would receive more revenue with tax 
credits than under revenue sharing. Mis- 
souri would receive 10 percent more un- 
der a system crediting you and your State 
for State income tax paid, while a State 
like Florida, which has no State income 
tax, would get 13 percent less under a 
tax credit program. 

All of this caused the great Demo- 
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cratic Goy. John J. Gilligan, of Ohio, to 
say. 

Revenue sharing is like true love, it’s very 
hard to define, but the Nixon definition is 
“unworkable, unrealistic and hopelessly in- 
adequate.” 


I express my appreciation to our col- 
league, Morris UDALL, and the National 
Journal for ideas of theirs which I have 
generously borrowed in preparing this 
analysis of the President’s revenue-shar- 
ing proposal. 


GETTING THE JOB DONE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, South 
African apartheid is not a laughing mat- 
ter. It is vicious racism. But in addition 
to denying basic human rights to the 
black majority in South Africa, apartheid 
has an Alice-in-Wonderland quality 
about it. The three brief items reprinted 
below are from X-Ray, a newsletter on 
current affairs in Southern Africa, pub- 
lished in London. They illustrate the 
“through-the-looking glass” quality of 
South African life. 

The items follow: 

GETTING THE JOB DONE 


“In most cases these white artisans are not 
really qualified, because in the Transvaal 
we simply employ everyone who applies for 
a job as long as he is white. We then allocate 
to him a couple of Bantu who know the job 
but are not allowed to do it, and eventually 
the job gets done in a reasonable manner, at 
a very slow rate and at an exorbitant price”. 

Statement by a builder, quoted in a report 
on the building industry by the University 
of the Witwatersrand. 

A construction firm in Pietermaritzburg 
has issued its African workers engaged in the 
laying of building blocks with garden trowels 
instead of builders’ trowels. This removes 
them from the category of “skilled workers” 
to that of “unskilled workers”. The men are 
doing the same job as before, after a three 
month halt in the work by order of the De- 
partment of Labour. The Department has 
approved the new arrangement. 

Under a provision in the Job Reservation 
Act, Africans may not perform skilled work 
on white homes in white areas; but if “non- 
artisan” tools are used, a job is defined as 
“unskilled”, 
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During the past two years, 455 men have 
been retained in the South African police 
force after being convicted of crimes of vio- 
lence, ranging from assault to attempted 
murder. Seventy-five of these were found to 
have had previous convictions. This informa- 
tion was contained in a statement to the 
House of Assembly last month by the Min- 
ister of Police. Mr. S. L. Muller. 

Commenting on the figure for previous 
convictions. Brigadier Rocco de Villiers, 
former Deputy Commissioner of Police, said 
that it “looks terrible on paper, but is not in 
perspective”. Taking into account that there 
were 35,000 policemen in South Africa be ex- 
plained, this represented only .002 per cent. 
of the total. 

“No organisation is without crime”, said 
Brig. de Villiers, “but I feel our police have 
what is probably the best record in the world 
for the lack of crime within their ranks.” 
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TRANSPORTATION STRIKES 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 21, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
the staff of the Minority’s Policy Com- 
mittee completed a useful study point- 
ing up the urgent need for reform in the 
inadequate laws now available to cope 
with nationwide transportation strikes. 
Issued May 20, 1971, the study was pre- 
pared, not as a policy statement, but 
as a presentation of relevant facts and 
views. I ask unanimous consent that the 
study be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE RECENT RAIL STRIKE AND THE NEED FOR 
REFORM LEGISLATION 


INTRODUCTION 


At one minute after six Monday morning, 
May 17, 13,000 members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Signalmen walked off their jobs 
in a totally legal strike against the Nation's 
major railroads. 

By Tuesday afternoon, May 18, the coal 
industry was rapidly closing down, steel 
plants were laying off men, several of the 
major auto manufacturers’ plants were work- 
ing only part-time, first harvest of the spring 
produce crop in the Southwest was begin- 
ning to rot, 400,000 commuters dependent on 
the rail lines for access to major cities were 
stranded in massive traffic jams, thousands 
of tons of mail were banked on railroad plat- 
forms, and railroad freight yards across the 
country were a massed tangle of freight cars, 
switch engines, and idle equipment. 

Thus, one-tenth of one percent of the 83.5 
million member labor force in the United 
States was able, legally to threaten the Na- 
tion’s economy; this at a time when America 
was beginning to show signs of major re- 
surgence from the Vietnam wind-down eco- 
nomic lull. 

The word “legal” is stressed because, un- 
der existing law, the men were within their 
rights in walking off the job and tying up 
the national rail system. Whether their wage 
and other demands were justified is not dis- 
cussed here because, just or not, they made 
the demands and struck to achieve their goals 
within the law. 

On May 17 President Nixon asked congres- 
sional action to force extension of negoti- 
ations until July 1, 1971. The President said 
Secretary of Labor Hodgson would continue 
to assist in the negotiations and would re- 
port back to Congress by June 21 if no set- 
tlement had been reached. 

In effect, the President was asking Con- 
gress to make the current strike illegal and 
to force the parties back to the bargaining 
table. 

Tuesday night Congress responded, setting 
an October 1, 1971, deadline for negotiations 
instead of the July 1 date asked by the Presi- 
dent. This postponement of the strike is in 
keeping with the record of recent years. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


This was the eighth time in the past 10 
years that transportation labor disputes had 
become the urgent business of Congress on a 
piecemeal, one shot basis. 

The record as compiled by Congressional 
Research Service, Library of Congress: 

1. Public Law 88-108, approved August 28, 
1963 (77 Stat. 132). Established a seven- 
member arbitration board to make a deci- 
sion binding on both parties (Class I railroads 
and five operating brotherhoods) with respect 
to use of firemen on diesel locomotives and 
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the size of road and yard crews. These were 
the two primary issues in dispute. Directed 
the parties to immediately resume collective 
bargaining on all other (secondary) issues 
not covered by the arbitration provision. 

This law blocked a threatened nationwide 
railroad strike scheduled to begin at 12:01 
a.m., August 29, 1963. The action marked the 
first time since 1916 that the Congress im- 
posed an ad hoc legislative settlement for a 
rail ute. 

E a Law 90-10, approved April 12, 
1967 (81 Stat. 12). Delayed for 20 days a strike 
scheduled for April 13 by six shop-craft 
unions against most of the Nation’s major rail 
lines, accounting for over 95 percent of the 
total rail mileage in the United States. 

The issue in dispute was wages. 

3. Public Law 90-13, approved May 2, 1967 
(81 Stat. 13). Delayed for an additional 47 
days, until June 19, 1967, a threatened na- 
tionwide strike by six shop crafts against 
most of the Nation’s Class I carriers, with the 
understanding that President Johnson would 
offer a plan to settle the controversy “within 
a few days.” 

4. Public Law 90-54, approved July 17, 
1967 (81 Stat. 122). Authorized the President 
to create a special board to mediate the rail 
dispute and, if not settled after 90 days, to 
impose a settlement. The impasse was the 
same one which occasioned enactment of 
Public Laws 90-10 and 90-13 (see above). 

5. Public Law 91-203, approved March 4, 
1970. Prohibited strike or lockout for 37 days 
in the dispute between rail carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference and four shop-craft unions (machin- 
ists, electricians, bollermakers, and sheet 
metal workers). 

6. Public Law 91-226, approved April 9, 
1970. Provided settlement of the labor dis- 
pute between the carriers and unions in- 


dicated above, in item no, 5. Established as 
the contract the terms of the memorandum 
of understanding, dated December 4, 1969, 
all negotiators for the disput- 


agreed to by 
ing parties, although subsequently ratified 
by the general membership of only three of 
the four unions involved. 

7. Public Law 91-541, approved Decem- 
ber 10, 1970. Extended until March 1, 1971, 
a prohibition against strike or lockout in 
dispute between Class I carriers and four 
rail unions (operating employees, except en- 
gineers; railway clerks; dining car employees; 
and maintenance of way employees). Pro- 
vided a 1314 percent pay increase for the em- 
ployees involved, five percent retroactive to 
January 1, 1970, and the remaining eight and 
one-half percent effective November 1, 1970. 

CURE NEEDED 

One of the leading labor experts in the 
Congress, Senator Robert P. Griffin of Michi- 
gan (co-author of the Landrum-Griffin Act), 
has long recognized the need for compre- 
hensive legislation to prevent nationwide 
emergency transportation strikes. This, he 
said, would serve the best interests of both 
workers and the public. 

For 15 months no committee in either 
House has held hearings on the Senator’s bill, 
S. 560—first introduced February, 1970; re- 
introduced (with Senator Robert Dole of 
Kansas) February 3, 1971 (Cong. Rec. pp. 
1544-1548) . The bill would provide machinery 
to assure conclusive settlements of transpor- 
tation labor disputes before critical work 
stoppages occur and without the need for 
repeated special legislation. 

On May 18, 1971, during debate on still 
another ad hoc congressional settlement of 
a nationwide rail strike, Senator Griffin was 
able to extract a promise to hold hearings on 
permanent legislation from the chairman of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

Senator Griffin's objective: enactment of 
legislation that would guarantee settlement 
in a fair and reasonable manner of labor dis- 
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putes in the transportation industry. There- 
after, Congress could get out of the business 
of negotiating periodically labor contracts, 
in a crisis atmosphere under the gun of & 
strike already in progress. 

Congress has continually found itself in 
such situations because the Railway Labor 
Act machinery doesn’t work, It discourages 
negotiation and virtually guarantees Fed- 
eral intervention. Under the Railway Labor 
Act, emergency provisions have been invoked 
187 times in 45 years—an average of four 
times a year, and work stoppages at the end 
of the 60-day period have occurred more than 
once a year since 1947. The trouble with the 
Railway Labor Act, Senator Griffin points out, 
is that: 

“Under existing law, the parties know they 
can bargain half-heartedly until the strike 
deadline. They can almost count on the ap- 
pointment of an Emergency Board to take 
over, and each side then nutures the hope 
that the recommendations of the Board will 
strengthen its own bargaining position... 
emergency procedures which were originally 
designed to be a last resort have now become 
almost a first resort.” 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT PROVISIONS 

By contrast, the Taft-Hartley Act, even in 
its present form, has a better track record 
than the Railway Labor Act. The Taft-Hart- 
ley emergency provisions have been invoked 
29 times since passage in 1947, and in 8 of 
these cases—all related to transportation— 
a strike or lockout occurred after the 80-day 
cooling-off period. 

Senator Griffin's bill would expand the 
coverage of the Taft-Hartley Act to all trans- 
portation industries, and improve the Taft- 
Hartley machinery by giving the President 
three new options at the end of the present 
Taft-Hartley 80-day cooling-off period. 

As Senator Griffin explains it: 

“The first option would allow the Presi- 
dent to extend the cooling-off period for as 
long as 30 days. This would be an especially 
attractive alternative if the dispute appeared 
to be close to settlement. 

“The second option would permit partial 
operation of the affected industry. In such a 
case the strike or lockout could continue in 
part, but danger to the national welfare 
could be minimized by keeping essential seg- 
ments of the industry in operation for up to 
6 months. 

“The third option would involve the proc- 
ess of ‘final offer selection.’ Under this alter- 
native, each of the parties would be given 
3 days to submit final offers. The parties 
would then have an additional 5 days to bar- 
gain concerning these offers, If no agreement 
were reached, a panel of three neutral mem- 
bers would, after formal hearings, choose the 
most reasonable of the final offers as the 
binding settlement, 

“This option would guarantee a conclusive 
settlement without a work stoppage. Such a 
procedure would provide a strong incentive 
for labor and management to reach an agree- 
ment. Neither side could afford to hold to 
an extreme position, since such a stand would 
almost force the panel to accept the offer of 
the other side.” 

The core principle of this approach is that 
vital on services should be main- 
tained while labor disputes are fairly settled 
and the governmental intervention required 
to protect the public interest is kept to a 
minimum. 

FINAL OFFER SELECTION 

The settlement system in the third option 
(final offer selection) of S. 560 is a modified 
form of compulsory arbitration designed to 
reward reasonableness. Most observers agree 
that conventional compulsory arbitration 
merely encourages each side to step up its 
demands in anticipation of a “split-the-dif- 
ference” decision. 

In a sense this is what happens under the 
Railway Labor Act now. Congress, in effect, 
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imposes a “split-the-difference” settlement, 
which both sides anticipate from the be- 
ginning. Under the Griffin bill the parties to 
the dispute would be encouraged to submit 
reasonable offers by the knowledge that the 
panel would select the most reasonable offer 
without alteration as the final and binding 
contract. 

Senator Griffin has addressed himself to 
some of the realities, political and economic. 
He says: 

“Frankly, we are a long way past the point 
when we should have faced up to the fact 
that our Nation, our economy, simply cannot 
tolerate a nationwide rail, airline, trucking, 
or maritime strike in wartime or in peace- 
time. Now, some will throw up their hands in 
horror because the President's legislative 
proposal, which I have introduced, smacks of 
compulsory arbitration. The Administration 
does not use that term in its explanations— 
but I will. I believe there are segments of 
our economy in which we have no realistic 
choice but to move toward a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

“The scheme proposed by the Administra- 
tion for application to the transportation 
industry is about as fair and reasonable as 
any I have ever heard of. And the transporta- 
tion industry is ripe for compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Not only is it a vital and essential in- 
dustry, but it is already highly regulated by 
the Government. For the most part, the 
Government already assigns routes and lim- 
its competition in the various segments of 
the transportation industry. And the Gov- 
ernment already regulates its rates or prices. 
So, it would seem to make sense for the Gov- 
ernment to have a firm hand in determining 
wage levels as well.” 


THE JAVITS APPROACH 


Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York has 
also introduced a bill which extends a simi- 
lar approach beyond transportation to all 
strikes and lockouts which threaten national 
or regional health and safety. 

The Javits bill, S. 594, would make the 
following major changes in the present law: 

1. In the event that an emergency dispute 

is not settled within the 80-day cooling-off 
period provided under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the President would have the power to issue 
an executive order, prescribing the proce- 
dures to be followed by the parties there- 
after, and any other actions which he de- 
termines to be necessary or appropriate to 
protect the health and safety of the Nation 
ae of the Nation affected by the dis- 
pute, 
Such actions and procedures would be de- 
signed to ensure that operations and services 
essential to the national or regional health 
and safety would not be interrupted by 
strikes or lockouts. The President’s order 
would be subject to a veto by either House 
of Congress within 15 days. 

2. The emergency disputes provisions of 
Taft-Hartley would be made applicable to 
disputes which threaten the health and 
safety of a region of the country, as well as 
the whole Nation. 

3. The existing emergency procedures of 
the Railway Labor Act would be repealed; 
all industries would be subject to the emer- 
gency procedures of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as it would be amended by the bill. 

4. Emergency boards would be permitted 
to make recommendations if the President so 
directs and the President would be given 
power to freeze the status quo for 30 days 
before invoking the court-ordered 80-day in- 
junction in order to permit bargaining with 
respect to emergency board recommenda- 
tions of findings. 

In introductory remarks on the Senate 
floor, Senator Javits noted that his bill is 
considerably broader than the Administra- 
tion’s proposal, submitted by Senator Grif- 
fin, which applies only to national emer- 
gency disputes in the transportation indus- 
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try and provides only three options to the 
President, namely partial operation, final 
offer selection, or a 30-day extension of the 
status quo. Senator Javits praised the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal (the Griffin bill) and 
explained that he was introducing a separate 
bill because “I believe broader protection ... 
is necessary to protect the country fully, 
and because I believe that the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee should have al- 
ternative approaches before it when hearings 
are held on this legislation. 

“I cannot believe,” said Senator Javits, 
“that we do not have the courage to face 
our responsibility to protect the American 
people from these disputes. ... The floor of 
the Senate or the House is not an appro- 
priate place to resolve wage rates, work rules 
or any other issue involved in a labor dis- 
pute.” 


CARROLL COUNTY WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, on May 24 
the Carroll County, Md., Board of Educa- 
tion will hold a dinner at the Black & 
Decker Co. in Hampstead to honor the 
employers who have hired students in the 
Carroll County work-study program. This 
is an excellent program that has met 
with great success. Presently, three of 
the four high schools in Carroll County 
are participating in the program, and 
next year all four will have work-study 
education programs. 

The work-study program is an effort 
to make high school education more 
meaningful and rewarding for the stu- 
dents. During the morning the student 
participates in small classes specifically 
designed to provide him with the voca- 
tional skills and attitudes that will make 
him a good employee. Heavy emphasis 
is placed on the development of positive 
social and personal habits. 

As a vital part of this training the stu- 
dent is placed in a job during the after- 
noon. Here the student is able to put into 
practice the skills and attitudes devel- 
oped in the classroom. The value of what 
is being taught is immediately apparent 
to him. Success on the job reinforces the 
student’s schoolwork and vice versa. 

I would like to commend the Carroll 
County Board of Education for under- 
taking this training program and the in- 
dustries and employers who have par- 
ticipated. The employers include: Shower 
Lumber & Millwork, Westminster Kin- 
dergarten, G I Cleaners, Westminster 
Tire & Service, Inc., Gilbert’s Trophy Co., 
Western Maryland College, Hook’s 
Plumbing & Heating, Roberston’s Gulf 
Station, the Hub, Safeway Store— 
Westminster Shopping Center, Kessler 
Shoe Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Wade 
Office & Machines, Goodyear Retread 
Plant, Co-op Super Market, Ames De- 
partment Store, Davis Buick, Westmin- 
ster Motors, Bob’s Variety Store, Carroll 
County Times, Maryland Hampstead Co., 
Black & Decker, Dutterer’s Flower 
Shop, Inc., Dutterer’s of Manchester, Inc., 
Dean’s Restaurant, Snyder Body, Mr. 
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James A. Curry, Mr. Leidy, Westminster 
Nurseries, Inc., Schaeffer Lumber Co., 
Wheeler Chevrolet, Inc., Yingling Gen- 
eral Tire, Inc., Parks Ford, Inc., Mrs, 
Siggs. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ISRAEL 
HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
column written just before Passover by 
David Horowitz which appeared in a 
number of newspapers, including The 
Hebrew Watchman and the B'nai B’rith 
Messenger. Mr. Horowitz reflects on 
Israel’s past—and the spiritual and po- 
litical bond that exists between the 
United States and Israel and promises to 
extend into the future. 

I include the article as follows: 

WHY AMERICA WILL STAND By ISRAEL 

(By David Horowitz) 

Unirep Nations (WUP)—Once again we 
face a Passover season as our hearts turn to 
the past, and it’s still Pass-Over for the chil- 
dren of Israel. History is repeating itself in 
all its stark and perilous reality, but this 
time, as we take to the Seder table and read 
the Hagaddah, the Exodus and Egyptian 
episodes have taken on global dimensions. 
The struggle, in reality, is not a local one. It 
is a conflict between East and West and 
America is very much involved. There can 
be no escape for Washington. 

Despite the current apparent differences 
which have arisen between the United States 
and Israel on the question of a peace settle- 
ment, it is the view of your correspondent 
that, when the situation will come down to 
brass tacks, in any showdown contingency, 
both the White House and the Congress— 
notwithstanding the Fulbrights and the 
State Department Arabists—will stand firmly 
by Israel. 

It might be queried: On what grounds does 
he believe that the United States will not 
repeat what it did in 1956-57 under the 
Eisenhower Administration, namely, once 
again join the Soviet Union and the group 
of non-aligned UN states in a bold attempt 
to compel Israel to withdraw prior to her 
securement of a negotiated peace? 

Your correspondent’s reply to this is quite 
simple. First of all, President Nixon is not 
a “Dulles-guided-Eisenhower.” He makes his 
own decisions. Next, it is to the best inter- 
ests of America to keep the Jewish State 
strong in a region most vital to the security 
of the U.S. The loss of Israel as a West 
ern bulwark would be tantamount to the 
loss of the Free World’s one and only ab- 
solutely-sure foothold in the Near East. One 
can never know what paths the politically 
unstable Turkey, Greece or even Italy will 
take. Everyone knows where Israel stands. 

But there is another, even more important 
reason why this writer believes America and 
Israel are linked in a common destiny. It is 
something which goes far beyond the polit- 
ical contingencies of the day, and this re- 
demptive Passover season is an appropriate 
time to touch upon the matter. 

The entire history of America’s emergence 
as a haven for the down-trodden and op- 
pressed of all nations, but more particularly 
of the wandering Jewish peoples, testifies 
to the prophetic role Providence had destined 
the new Promised Land to play in the scheme 
of things for the planet Earth. Its evolution 
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as the mightiest nation in the world, the 
most fruitful and prosperous, fits into the 
prophecies imparted to Joseph by Jacob and 
then by Moses. It is no accident that the 
Mormons termed the land they beheld 
“Zion.” 

The Founding Fathers, who saw a parallel 
between the history of ancient Israel and 
their new Zion, founded this nation on a 
base cemented with Hebraic mortar. The 
first U.S. sovereign Seal submitted to the 
Continental Congress by Jefferson, Adams 
and Franklin—portraying the Egyptians en- 
gulfed in the Red Sea with Moses and the 
Israelites safe on the opposite shore and 
containing the legend: “Rebellion to Tyrants 
Is Obedience to God”—bears testimony to 
this fact. 

The Puritans at one time seriously con- 
sidered adopting Hebrew as their national 
language and the early settlers gave Hebrew 
names to their children and also designated 
towns and cities after name-places in the 
Holy Land. Still more important was the fact 
that the American form of government was 
patterned after the Mosaic legislative set-up, 
as the late Oscar S. Strauss has so eloquently 
brought out in his volume entitled “The 
Origin of Republican Form of Government’ — 
& valuable little book that ought to be in the 
home of every American. 

It is good to know that there are many 
members of the Senate and the House today, 
as also a host of Americans throughout the 
nation, who have not only not forgotten how 
and in what manner the Thirteen Colonies 
came into being but who, by their words and 
deeds, have proved themselves faithful to the 
spirit that motivated the Founding Fathers. 

Twenty years ago, in the third year of 
Israel's statehood, your correspondent met 
with the then Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion in his Jerusalem office and handed 
him a communication from a group of for- 
mer American non-Jews who had adopted 
the Hebraic faith through the movement 
known as United Israel World Union, which 
was established in 1943, Enthusiastic over 
what he learned about this group, Ben- 
Gurion replied in a spirit which touches 
upon the very essence of what we have 
stated in this column, His historic letter 
dated Jerusalem, 29th August, 1951, is worth 
recording: 

“Dear friends, 

“Your kind letter of August 20th was con- 
veyed to me by Mr. David Horowitz. 

“I was deeply movd by its contents and 
by your fine gesture in sending us your sym- 
bolic bag. I have told my colleagues in the 
Government of Israel of your letter and of 
your gift. The flag I have handed over to 
the State of Israel and, in accordance with 
your wishes, it will be kept in Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, the capital of our State. 

“You rightly draw attention to the com- 
mon ideals which link together our two coun- 
tries—the United States of America and the 
Republic of Israel. It would be difficult to 
find a closer resemblance than that between 
the history of the United States and the re- 
birth of Israel—the burning zeal for human 
freedom which inspired the Pilgrim Fathers 
in their quest for a new home, their pioneer 
effort to reclaim and rebuild wastes and des- 
erts, the struggle of the young people for its 
freedom and independence, the creation of 
& new home for the persecuted and down- 
trodden from all parts of the globe and the 
establishment of a new democratic society 
of hard-working men and women—these 
aspiration and endeavors characterized the 
great deys of the young American Republic, 
the greatest freedom-loving commonwealth 
in the New World. And these ideals and as- 
pirations also mark the efforts of our young 
and small republic in the Old World. 

“Three great events which occurred more 
than three thousand years ago have, for all 
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times fixed the place of the Jewish people in 
the history of mankind: the Exodus from 
Egypt which marked its rise from slavery 
to freedom, the revelation on Mount Sinai 
which signified Israel’s acceptance of the di- 
vine law and the conquest of Palestine by 
Joshua the son of Nun. In accordance with 
the promises given by Providence to the 
Fathers of the nation—Abraham, Issac and 
Jacob. 

“We know that the spirit of the Hebrew 
Bible vibrated in the hearts of the founders 
of your great commonwealth and we are 
happy to learn that that spirit is still alive 
in your great country. 

“I shall place before our Government your 
suggestion that a special coin be struck to 
commemorate the lasting friendship be- 
tween our two nations. I should like to con- 
vey our special gratitude to Mrs. Ruby 
Goodin, Mrs. Myrtle Smith and Emily 
Sparks, who made your first symbolic flag. 

“Permit me to end this letter by quoting 
the prayer pronounced three thousand years 
ago by King Solomon after the completion 
of the House of God in the city of Jerusa- 
lem— 

“Moreover concerning a stranger, that is 
not of the people Israel, but cometh out of a 
far country for Thy name’s sake; for they 
shall hear of Thy great name, and of Thy 
strong hand, and of Thy stretched-out arm, 
when he shall come and pray toward this 
house, Hear Thou in heaven Thy dwelling 
place, and do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to Thee for: that all peo- 
ple of the earth may know Thy name, to fear 
Thee, as do Thy people Israel; and that they 
may know that this House, which I have 
builded, is called by Thy name.’ 

“Let us all remember that man was shaped 
in the image of God. May it be granted to us 
to strengthen the sense of human love and 
brotherhood among all the nations of the 
world, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“(s) Davin BEN-GURION, 
“United Israel World Union, 
“507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.” 


Here, then, we have a vital Passover Sea- 
son message, which may be applicable to all 
Americans, both Jews and non-Jews. Indeed, 
America’s destiny is bound up with that of 
Isreal. There can be no escape. 


FEDERAL PURCHASES OF ORANGE 
JUICE HAS NOW RAISED PRICES 
TO CONSUMERS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10 of this year. I called to the atten- 
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tion of the House the fact that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was spending $3 
million to purchase 878,750 cases of proc- 
essed orange juice to help prop up sag- 
ging prices paid growers. 

At that time I said that— 

It is outrageous for our Government to 
subsidize higher prices for the consumer by 
purchasing orange juice for the benefit of 
the producers and the processors. 


Now my prediction of higher prices 
has come true and it is the American 
consumer that is being squeezed. The 
May 12 Wall Street Journal carried a 
small notice that— 

Lykes Pasco Packing Co., a leading orange 
juice processor, raised the price for a dozen 
six-ounce cans of frozen concentrate to $1.78 
from $1.68. 

This is the second recent price increase. 
Late last month Lykes Pasco . . . following 
moves by several smaller processors, increased 
the price to $1.68 from $1.53, 


This amounts to a 16-percent increase 
in the cost of orange juice within a 
month. It is time that the Department 
of Agriculture began to consider the con- 
sumer instead of just the processors. 


LEST WE FORGET 


— 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
& land of progress and prosperity, it is 
often easy to assume an “out of sight, 
out of mind” attitude about matters 
which are not consistently brought to our 
attention. The fact exists that today 
more than 1,550 American servicemen 
are listed as prisoners or missing in 
Southeast Asia. The wives, children, and 
parents of these men have not forgotten, 
and I would hope that my colleagues in 
Congress and our countrymen across 
America will not neglect the fact that 
all men are not free for as long as one 
of our number is enslaved. I insert the 
name of one of the missing: CWO 
Charles Irvin Stanley, U.S. Army, 
W3162215, Cleveland, Ohio. Single. The 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stanley, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Attended Kent State 
University. Officially listed as missing 
February 6, 1969. As of today, Chief 
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Warrant Officer Stanley has been miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia for 833 
days. 


A DEDICATED TEACHER 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
trust our public schoolteachers with our 
most valuable asset, our children. The 
future of our children, their success or 
failure, depends greatly upon the tal- 
ents of these public servants. 

Books, buildings, administrative struc- 
tures—all of these are important. But 
everyone knows the key to learning is the 
gifted teacher. 

One such individual is Mr. Kenneth 
Merritt of Niles, Mich., who is retiring 
after completing his 50th year in the 
teaching profession. He began his teach- 
ing career in 1921 at Eau Claire, Mich.; 
coming to the Brandywine school system 
in 1929. 

Hundreds of Michigan residents are 
indebted to this man for the education 
he helped provide. He is so widely re- 
spected and esteemed that his fellow citi- 
zens are honoring him on Saturday, May 
22, 1971. I want to join with the citi- 
zens of Niles in recognizing the dedicated 
career of Mr. Merritt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF THE 
HONORABLE ROBERT McCLORY 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr, Speaker, last week 
the President of the United States with- 
drew an additional 4,600 soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

On January 20, 1969, there were 532,- 
500 Americans enduring the perils of an 
Asian war. Today there are 262,500 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 

Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 


